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CYCLOPAEDIA: 

OR,  AN 

UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

O  F 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES; 

CONTAINING 

AN  EXPLICATION  OF  THE  TERMS,  AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  THINGS  SIGNIFIED  THEREBY, 

I  N  T  H  E 


SEVERAL  ARTS,  BOTH  LIBERAL  AND  MECHANICAL ; 

A  N  D  T  H  E  » 

SEVERAL  SCIENCES,  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE  : 

The  Figures, Kinds, Properties, Productions,  Preparations, andUfes  of  Things 

Natural  and  Artificial: 

The  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  State  of  Things 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  COMMERCIAL: 


With  the  feveral  Syilems,  Setts,  Opinions,  &c.  among 


PHILOSOPHERS, 

DIVINES, 

MATHEMATICIANS, 


PHYSICIANS, 
ANTIQUARIES, 
CRITICS,  &c. 


1 The  whole  intended  as  a  Courfe  of  ancient  and  modern  Learnings 

Extratted  from  the  beft  Authors,  Dittionaries,  Journals,  Memoirs,  Tranlattions, 

Ephemerides,  in  feveral  Languages. 
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TO  THE 
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S  I  R, 


THE  ARTS  and  SCI  E  NCES  humbly  crave  audience  of  Your  Majefty, 
The  near  connexion  they  have  with  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  promifes 
them  a  favourable  reception  frorii  a  Prince  who  makes  his  peoples  happinefs 
the  bafis  of  his  own.  ’Tis  by  them  the  parfimony  of  nature  is  fupplied,  and  life 
Tendered  eafy  and  agreeable  under  its  numerous  infirmities.  By  them  the  mind  is 
reclaimed  from  its  native  wildnefs,  and  enriched  with  fentiments  which  lead  to  virtue 
and  glory.  *Tis  they,  in  fine,  that  make  the  difference  between  Your  Majefty’s 
fubje&s,  and  the  favages  of  Canada,  dr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THE  protection  of  Art  s  has  ever  been  efteemed  the  proper  province  of  the 
Great.  ’Tis  a  branch  of  the  regal  office,  which  a  Prince  equal  to  the  whole 
charge  of  a  Crown,  will  not  fuffer  to  be  alienated  into  other  hands.  From  this, 
do  the  firft  and  moft  diftinguifhed  names  in  hiftory  derive  a  large  (hare  of  their 
glory :  and  if  there  be  any  age  or  nation  confpicuous  above  the  reft,  and  which  is 
looked  on  with  envy  by  our  own ;  it  is  that  wherein  the  Sovereigns  have  fignalized 
themfelves  moft  in  this  quality. — But,  the  time  is  now  at  hand,  when  we  are  no 
longer  to  envy  Rome  her  Augustus  and  Augustan  Age;  but  Rome,  in  her 
turn,  fhall  envy  ours. 

SOMETHING  extraordinary  feems  intended  by  providence,  in  placing  fuch  a 
Prince  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  people :  a  Prince  infpired  with  a  generous  paffion  to 
devote  his  cares  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  a  people  confpiring  with  unexam¬ 
pled  ardor  and  unanimity  to  all  his  glorious  views.  Some  of  our  beft  Princes  have 
had  their  hands  tied  down  ;  check’d  by  relu&ant  factions,  who  oppofed  every  nobler 
defign :  Your  Majefty  has  found  the  happy  fecret,  to  make  even  contention  do  You 
homage  ;  and  turn  oppofition  itfelf  into  approbation  and  applaufe. 

There 
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DEDICATION. 
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THERE  is  a  time  referved  in  fate  for  every  nation  to  arrive  at  its  heighth  ;  and 
the  uppermoft  place  on  the  terreftrial  ball  is  held  fucceflively  by  feveral  ftates.  May 
not  the  numerous  prefages  which  ufher  in  Your  Majefty’s  reign,  give  us  room  to  expedl 
that  our  turn  is  next ;  and  that  what  Greece  was  under  Alexander,  and  Rome  un¬ 
der  Augustus  Caefar,  Britain  fhall  be  under  GEORGE  and  CAROLINE? 

•  •  ~  r~i  T  1  np  ^  ’ 
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BUT  even  this  were  to  under-rate  our  hopes,  which  are  raifed  by  Your  Majefty 
to  fomething  Bill  more  truly  glorious.  Greatnefs,  fo  fondly  coveted,  has  already 
coft  the  world  very  dear ;  and  though  Bill  purfued  by  unthinking  men  under 
almoft  every  fhape,  is  only  deftrable  in  a  few.  Of  itfelf  it  is  rather  an  objedl  of 
terror  and  alarm,  than  delight ;  and  at  beft  only  pleafes,  when  joined  with  fome¬ 
thing  naturally  amiable.  From  the  practice  of  Your  Majefty,  Men  may  corred:  their 
fentiments,  and  learn  that  greatnefs  has  no  charm  except  when  founded  in  goodnefs. 
To  be  Great  and  a  King,  is  but  a  fmall  matter  with  Your  Majefty  ;  ’tis  a  quality 
many  others  enjoy  in  common  with  You,  and  to  which  fome  have  even  been  doomed 
to  their  infamy  :  ’tis  what  Herod  was,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was ;  and  Nero,  and 
Domitian  were.  But,  while  fome  Princes  chufe  to  be  great  in  what  is  deftrudive, 
and  others  in  things  wholly  indifferent ;  ’tis  Your  Majefty ’s  praife  to  be  great  in 
what  is  the  perfedion  of  our  nature,  and  that  whereby  we  approach  neareft  the 
Deity.  Happy  choice  !  to  ufe  power  only  as  the  means  of  rendering  your  beneficence 
more  diffufive  ;  and  thus  make  Royalty  minifter  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  which 
it  has  been  ufed  to  invade. 

YOUR  Majefty  commands  a  people  capable  of  every  thing.  Not  more  fitted  to 
fhine  in  arms,  or  maintain  an  extended  commerce ;  than  to  fucceed  in  the  ftiller 
purfuits  of  philofophy,  and  literature.  And  it  will  be  Your  Majefty ’s  glory,  not  to 
let  any  of  their  talents  lie  unemploy’d.  If  Your  Majefty  gives  the  word,  while  fome 
of  them  are  bufied  in  avenging  Your  caufe,  by  humbling  fome  turbulent  monarch  • 
lome  in  extending  your  dominions,  by  new  fettlements ;  and  fome  in  increafing  your 
peoples  wealth,  by  new  trades :  others  will  be  employ’d  in  enlarging  our  know¬ 
ledge  by  new  difcoveries  in  nature,  or  new  contrivances  of  art ;  others  in  refining 
our  language  ;  others  in  improving  our  morals ;  and  others  in  recording  the  glories 
of  Your  reign  in  immortal  fong.  ’  ° 

THE  Work  I  here  prefume  to  lay  at  Your  Majefty’s  feet,  is  an  attempt  towards  a 
furvey  of  the  republic  of  learning,  as  it  Hands  at  the  beginning  of  Your  Majefty’s 
moft  aufpicious  reign.  We  have  here  fomewhat  of  the  boundary  that  circumscribes 
our  prefent  profpeft ;  and  feparates  the  known,  from  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
intelligible  world.  Under  Your  Majefty’s  princely  influence  and  encouragement,  we 
promife  our  felves  this  boundary  will  be  remov’d,  and  the  profpeift  extended  far 
into  the  other  hemifphere. — Methinks  I  fee  trophies  creeping  to  Your  Majefty  in 
the  yet  undifeover’d  regions  of  Science ;  and  Your  Majefty’s  Name  inferihed 
inventions  at  prefent  held  impoffible !  ^ 

•  >.<;  CT.  ji  '  T  r  .  bojfobf 

I  am,  with  all  fincerity  and  devotion, 

r  •  ■  JUvJ  *  ?•  «•)  i  - 

May  it  pleafte  Your  MAJESTY, 

Your  Majefty  s  moft  dutiful, 

'  *  ■  ‘  If  *'T.J  '  ,  "  ;  ■  f  #  *  .  r%  ,  -  ' 

and  obedient  Subje£ly 

•  *  y  ft  f  1  ■  *  '  «,  1 ‘  • 

and  Servant , 


Gray’s-Inn, 
Q&ob.  15  th, 
1727. 


Ephraim  Chambers. 
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A  vowel,  and  the  firft  letter  of  the  Engfifh,  and 
moil  other  alphabets.  See  Letter,  and  Al¬ 
phabet.  n 

The  grammarians  will  needs  have  A  the  firft 
3  letter  in  all  languages  ;  and  fome  of  them  affign 
a  natural  reafon  for  it,  viz.  that  it  is  the  moft  fimple,  and  the 
eafieft  pronounced  of  all  articulate  founds — To  confirm  this, 
Jul.  Scaliger  obferves,  that  A  is  the  firft  found  nature  puts  forth 
at  the  crying  or  finding  of  infants  ;  and  that  it  needs  no  other 
motion  to  form  it,  but  a  bare  opening  cf  the  lips.  See  Voice. 
Covarruvias,  refining  on  this  fentiment  of  Scaliger,  obferves, 
very  gravely,  that  the  firft  found  put  forth  by  boys,  is  A ;  but 
that  girls  firft  put  forth  E  ;  each  pronouncing  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name  of  the  firft;  parent  of  its  refpedlive  fex. — Dr.  Lit¬ 
tleton,  fetting  Adam  afide,  makes  the  one  fpeak  the  final,  and 
the  other  the  initial  letter  of  the  mother  of  mankind,  EvA. — 
But  it  is  in  vain  that  authors  compare  the  A  of  the  Englifh, 
Latin,  French,  &c.  with  the  Aleph  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
Eliph  of  the  Arabs.  Thofe  two  letters  have  no  conformity 
with  our  A%  except  in  this,  that  they  are  the  firft  of  their  fe- 
veral  alphabets.  What  fets  them  far  afunder,  is,  that  thefe 
oriental  A’s  are  not  vowels.  See  Vowel. 

Some  critics  take  the  Hebrew  Aleph  to  be  neither  vowel, 
nor  confonant,  but  what  the  grammarians  call  an  afpirate,  or 
pneumatic  letter  ;  like  the  H  in  the  Latin,  and  our  language  : 
adding,  that  S.  Jerom  appears  to  have  had  the  fame  thought, 
who  probably  learnt  it  from  the  Jews  of  the  fchool  of  Tibe¬ 
rias.  But  later  writers  give  the  thing  another  turn  ;  having 
fhewn  that,  the  Hebrew  Aleph,  Arabic  Eliph,  and  Syriac  O- 
Iaph,  are  real  confonants  ;  and  that  the  fame  holds  of  all  other 
afpirates.  This  is  a  paradox  in  grammar  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
lefs  true  for  being  a  paradox.  See  Aspirate,  and  Con¬ 
sonant. 

Of  all  the  letters,  A  is  obferved  to  be  that  which  dumb  per- 
fons  are  fooneft  taught  to  pronounce.  The  reafon  is,  that  it 
does  not  depend  op  the  mufcles,  and  other  organs  of  the 
mouth,  and  tongue,  which  are  generally  wanting  in  mutes ; 
but  on  thofe  of  the  throat  and  nofe,  which  they  commonly 
have.  See  Mute. 

This  firft,  fimpleft  found,  ferves  us  to  exprefs  moft  of  the  ve¬ 
hement  movements  of  the  foul.  It  is  fo  much  the  language 
of  nature,  that  upon  all  fudden  and  extraordinary  occaficns 
we  are  neceftarily  led  to  it,  as  the  inftrument  readieft  at 
hand.  With  this  we  fpeak  our  admiration,  joy,  anguifh,  a- 
verfion,  apprebenfion  of  danger,  &c. — Where  the  paflion  is 
very  ftrong,  we  frequently  inforce  the  A ,  by  adding  an  afpi¬ 
rate,  as.  Ah.  See  Interjection. 

It  is  obferved  of  the  Englifh  pronunciation,  that  we  fpeak  the 
A  with  a  fienderer,  and  more  puny  found  than  any  of  our 
neighbours  :  ordinarily,  it  is  fcarce broad  enough  for  a  French 
e  neuter;  and  comes  far  fhort  of  the  grofs  A  of  the  Germans, 
which  would  make  our  au,  or  aw,  or  o.  — In  fome  words 
however,  as  talk,  wall,  ftall,  idc.  the  A  is  broad,  and  deep 
enough.  But  this,  it  is  obferved,  may  not  be  the  mere  found 
ofy/;  but  the  effect  of  the  ancient  orthography,  which,  as 
low  as  queen  Elizabeth,  frequently  added  an  u  to  the  A ,  and 
wrote  taulk,  £sY. 

The  Romans  laid  a  mighty  fitefs  on  their  A  ;  and  diftin- 
Vol.  I.  N°  I. 


guifhed  exa&ly,  both  in  writing  and  fpeaking,  when  it  was 
long,  and  when  fhort. — To  denote  it  long,  they  firft  wrote  it 
double,  Aala ,  for  Ala  ;  which  not  being  enough,  they  in- 
ferted  an  h  between  them,  Ahala :  at  length  they  fell  to  the 
common  long  accent  Ala.  See  Accent. 

A  was  one  of  the  numeral  letters  among  the  ancients,  and  fig- 
nified  500. — With  a  dafh  atop,  A,  it  flood  for  5000.  See 
Character. 

Baronius  gives  us  a  fet  of  ancient  technical  verfes,  wherein 
the  numeral  value  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  expreifed  j 
whereof  this  is  the  firft. 

PoJJidet  A  numeros  quingentos ,  or  dine  redlo. ' 

But  we  fhall  here  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  it  was  not 
ftri&ly  among  the  ancients  that  thisufe  of  numeral  letters  had 
place, as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Ifidore  Hifpalenfis,an  author 
of  the  feventh  century,  affirms  it  exprefsly :  Latini  autern 
numeros  ad  liter  as  non  compliant.  The  ufage  was  really  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  days  of  barbarifm.  M.  du  Cange,  explaining 
what  that  ufage  was,  at  the  beginning  of  each  letter  of  his 
Gloflary,  the  generality  of  dictionary- writers,-  who  take  it 
from  him,  miftakehim.  The  account,  they  all  fay,  is  found 
in  Valerius  Probus  :  whereas  du  Cange  fays  no  fuch  thing  ; 
but  only  that  it  is  found  in  a  collection  of  grammarians,  a- 
mong  whom  are  Valerius  Probus,  and  Petrus  Diaconus.  Ha~ 
betur  verb  illud  cum  Valerio  Probo,  Paulo  Diacono  (it  fhould 
rather  have  been  Petro )  &  aliis  qui  de  numeris  fcripferunt ,  cdi~ 
turn  inter  grammaticos  antiquos.  See  Numeral. 

A  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  as  the  firft  of  the  feven 
dominical  letters.  See  Dominical. 

It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  long  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  firft  of  the  eight  nundinales 
Utter a  ;  in  imitation  whereof  it  was,  that  the  dominical  let¬ 
ters  were  firft  introduced.  SeeNuNDiN al-. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviature,  ufed  in  divers  arts,  and  with  divers 
intentions.  See  Abbreviature.  Hence, 

A,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  univerfal  affirmative 
propofition  :  according  to  the  verfe, 

Ajjerit  A ,  negat  E ,  verum  generaliter  ambes. 

Thus,  in  the  firft  figure,  a  fyllogifm  confifting  of  three  u- 
niverfal  affirmative  propofitions,  is  faid  to  be  in  Bar-ba-ra  j 
the  A  thrice  repeated,  denoting  fo  many  of  the  propofitions 
to  be  univerfal,  &c.  See  Mood,  Barbara,  &c. 

A,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  the  giving  of  votes,  or  fuf- 
frages. — When  a  new  law  was  propofed,  each  voter  had  two 
wooden  ballots  put  in  his  hand  ;  the  one  marked  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  /f,  fignifying  antiquo ,  q.  d.  antiquam  volo  ;  and  the  other 
with  V.  R.  for  uti  rogas.  Such  as  were  againft  the  law  paf- 
fing,  caft  the  firft  into  the  urn,  as  who  fhould  fay,  I  refufe  it, 
I  antiquate  it ;  or  I  like  the  ancient  law,  and  defire  no  inno¬ 
vation.  See  Century,  &c. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufes,  denoted  abfolution ;  whence 
Cicero,  pro  Milone ,  calls  A ,  littera  falutaris ,  a  faving  letter, 
— Three  ballots  were  diftributed  to  each  judge,  marked  with 
the  letters,  A  for  abfolvo ,  I  acquit;  C  for  condemns ,  I  con¬ 
demn  ;  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet ,  it  is  not  clear.  From  thd 
number  of  each  caft  into  the  urn,  the  praetor  pronounced  the 
prifoner’s  fate.  It  they  were  equal  ip  number,  he  was  ab- 
folved.  Sec  Absolution,  b ’c. 

l  B  A, 
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ABA 

A,  in  the  ancient  infcriptions  of  marbles,  if fc.  occafionally 
Bands  for  Augufus ,  agcr,  a  writ,  iff  c.  When  double,  it  de¬ 
notes  Augujii  :  and  when  triple  auro,  argento ,  cere.  Ilidore 
adds,  that  when  it  occurs  after  the  word  miles,  it  denotes 
him  young.  See  Character,  Abbreviature,  &c. 

A,  on  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals,  denotes  them  ftruck  by  the 
city  of  Argos,  fometimes  by  that  of  Athens. — And  among 
the  later  coins,  the  fame  letter  is  the  mark  of  Paris.  See 
Medal,  Coin,  Money,  tdc. 

A,  amohg  Englilh  writers,  is  ordinarily  ufed  for  anno ,  as  A.D. 
anno  don/ini  -y  for  artium ,  as  A.  M.  arfum  magijler,>  &-C.  See 
Character. 

A,  a,  or  ad.  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  in  prefer iption  for  ana  ; 
to  denote  an  equal  portion  of  divers  ingredients,  whether  in 
refpect  of  meafure  or  weight.  See  Ana.  i\ 

Thus,  R  Sal  volat.  oleof.  tin/it.  croc,  ad  §  fs.  exprefles  Sal  vo¬ 
latile  oleofum,  and  tin£fure  of  faffron,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
The  fame  a  or  ad  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  like  fenfe,  without  ex¬ 
prefling  any  limited  quantity  or  weight :  Thus,  4  or  ad  P.JE, 
denotes  fimply,  equa^  parts  of  the  ingredients  there  mentioned. 

AAA,  among*chymi‘Bs,  fign.ifies  an  amalgama,  or  the' opera¬ 
tion  of  amalgamating.  See  Amalgamation. 

A,  An.  See  Article. 

ABACTOR*,  in  fome  law-writers  of  the  middle  age,  de¬ 
notes  a  thief  who  drives  off  cattle  by  open  force  ;  more  u- 
fually  called  abigeus.  See  A  b  i  g  e  a  t  . 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  afior,  a  driver  ; 
from  a%ere,  to.drive.  , 

ABA  CTUS,  among  the  ancient  phyficians,  was  ufed  for  a 
mifearriage  procured  by  art,  or  force  of  medicines  ;  in  con- 
tradiftindfion  to  aborfus ,  which  is  natural.  But  the  moderns 
know  no fuch  diftindtion.  See  Abortion. 

ABACUS*,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cupboard,  or 
buffet.  See  Buffet. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  but  formed  from  the  Greek 
which  among  that  people  fignified  the  fame  thing  ;  which 
fome  fuppofe  to  be  compounded  of  x  privative,  and  (ixms 
foundation  ;  q.  d.  without  a  foot  or  frame,  to  be  fattened 
fome  way  to  the  wall.  But  Guichart  goes  higher :  he  derives 
xQaf,  from  the  Hebrew  “fH Wi,extolli,  to  be  elevated,  raifed ; 
and  fuppofes  its  primary  fignification  to  be  a  high  thelf,  or 
other  convenience  for  things  to  be  laid  upon  out  of  the  way. 

In  this  fenfe,  Livy  deferibing  the  luxury  into  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  degenerated  after  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  fays.  They  had 
their  Abaci ,  beds,  &c.  plated  over  with  gold.  Dec.  IV. 
Lib.  ix. 

Abacus*  was  particularly  ufed  among  the  mathematicians,  for 
a  little  table  ftrewed  over  with  duff,  on  which  they  drew  their 
fchemes  and  figures. 

*  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  feems  formed  from  the  Phoenician 
jPUN,  abak,  dull. 

Abacus  Pytbagoricus ,  a  table  . of  numbers,  contrived  for  the 
ready  learning  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  j  denominated 
from  its  inventor  Pythagoras,  pytbagoricus. 

Hence  alfo,  from  an  agreement  in  point  of  ufe,  the  names 
Abacus ,  and  Abaco,  are  ufed  among  Latin,  and  Italian  wri¬ 
ters  for  an  alphabet,  or  A  B  C,  &c. 

The  Abacus  Pytbagoricus  was,  in  all  probability,  no  other 
than  what  we  call  multiplication-table.  See  Table. 
Ludolphus  and  Wolfius  give  us  methods  of  performing  multi¬ 
plication  without  the  help  of  the  Abacus  ;  but  they  are  too  ope- 
rofe  in  ordinary  cafes  for  pradlice.  See  Multiplication. 

Abacus,  in  architecture,  is  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  column  ;  ferving  as  a  kind  of  crowning,  both  to 
the  capital  and  the  whole  column.  See  Column. 

Divers  of  our  dictionary-writers,  make  the  Abacus  to  be  the  ca¬ 
pital  it  felf ;  which  is  altogether  asjuft,  as  to  make  the  crown  of 
the  head  the  whole  head.  See  Capital,  and  Crowning. 
Vitruvius,  and  others  after  him,  who  give  the  hiftory  of  the 
orders,  tell  us,  the  Abacus  was  originally  intended  to  repre- 
fent  a  fquare  tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  bafket. — 
An  Athenian  old  woman  happening  to  place  a  bafket  thus  co¬ 
vered  over  the  root  of  an  acanthus  ;  that  plant  (hooting  upthe 
following  fpring,encompaffed  the  bafket  all  around,  till  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  tile,  it  curled  back  in  a  kind  of  fcrolls.  An  in¬ 
genious  fculptor  pafling  by,  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
executed  a  capital  on  this  plan  ;  reprefenting  the  brick  by  the 
Abacus,  the  leaves  by  the  volutes,  and  the  bafket  by  the  vafe, 
or  body  of  the  capital.  — Such  was  the  rife  of  the  firff  regular 
order.— See  a  reprefentation  hereof  in  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  21. 

al  fo  Order, ,Ac  an  thus,  Volute,  Corinthian,^. 
There  is  fome  difference  in  the  form  of  the  Abacus  in  diffe- 
lent  oiders.  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  ancient  Ionic,  it  is  a 
flat,  fquare  member,  well  enough  reprefenting  its  original 
tile;  whence  the  French  call  it  tailloir ,  trencher.  See  fig.  24. 

lit.  I.  &  Jig  28.  lit.  o.  iffjfa.  32.  lit.  k.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic. 

In  the  richer  orders  it  lofes  its  native  form  ;  its  four  fides, 
or  faces,  being  arched  or  cut  inwards,  with  fome  orna¬ 
ment,  as  a  rofe,  or  other  flower,  or  fifh’s  tail  in  the  middle 
of  each  arch.  See  Jig.  26  ht.  d.  fcf  fg,  20.  §ee  alfo  the  arti¬ 
cles  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ;  fee  alfo  Flower, 

But  fome  archite&s  take  other  liberties  in  dtu  ,  , 

m  refpeft  of  to  name,  piace,  and  o C!  Th^  jfe ufcan 
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order,  where  it  is  the  largeft  and  moft  maflive,  as  taking  up 
one  third  of  the  height  of  the  whole  capital,  it  is  fpinqtimes 
tailed  the  dye  of  the  capital.  — In  the  Doric  it  is  not  always 
the  trppermoft  member  of  the  capital ;  a  cymatium  being  fre¬ 
quently  placed  over  it. — In  the  Ionic,  fome  make  it  a  peifeift 
ogee,  and  crown  it  with  a  fillet.  See  the  figures  above  referred 
to  :  See  alfo  the  articles  Dye,  Cymatium,  Ogee,  &c. 
The  proportion  of  the  Abacus,  as  prefcribe^Jjy  Vitruvius 
(4.  ifk  that  its  diagonal’|from  corner  to  cornel:^  be  twice 
its  ffeight.  A  rule  which, the  moderns  make  no  di^iculty  of 
difpenjjn'g  wiitoal. 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  Scamozzi  for  a  concave  moulding  in  the 
capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedeftal.  See  Pedestal. 
ABAFT,  in  the  fea-language,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things 
placed,  or  done,  toward  the  ftern,  or  hind-part  of  a  veffel ; 
called’  alfo  aft,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  fore. — Thus  they  fay 
a  thing  is  abaft  the  fore-maft,  when  it  is  behind  it,  or  nearer 
the  ftern  than  the  fore-maft  is.  The  poft  of  the  mafter,  cap¬ 
tain,  and  other  officers  is  abaft,  the  main-maft.  ... 

The  ^ern,y  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is  only  the  oiitfijle  y^baft  ilj£- 
cludesFboth  ihfide  and  out.  See  Stern.  V  y M 

AB  ALTEON  ATICJN*/  in  the  Roman  law,  denotes  a  fpe- 
cies  of  alienation  ;  whereby  thofe  goods  called  res  mancipi 
were  transferred  to  perfons  legally  capable  thereof ;  either  by 
g  formula  called  traditio  nexu ,  or  a  furrender  in  open  court. 
See  Alienation. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  alienate,  to 
alienate.  -  ~ 

'  :  J  s*  if}  $>'  V 

Tljp  things  here  called  res  mancipi ,  which  were  the  objeeft  of 
Ab'dliendtion,  were  cattle,  flaves,  lands,  and  poffeffions  within 
the  territory  of  Italy. — The  perfons  capable  of  purchafing 
were  Roman  citizens,  Latins,  and  certain  foreigners  who 
were  particularly  indulged  this  traffic.  — The  manner  in 
which  it  was  tranfaefted  was  either  with  the  ceremony  of 
weights  and  money  in  hand,  or  a  furrender  before  a  magiftrate. 
ABAPTISTON,  or  Anabaptiston,  a  name  anciently 
given  to  an  inftrument  in  chirurgery,  by  modern. Writers 
more  ufually  called  trepan,  modiolus,  terebra,  terebelium, 
and  trafine.  See  Trepan,  Modiolus,  &c. 
ABARTICULATION,  in  anatomy,  the  lame.:, with  jUr 
arthrofis.  See  Diarthrosis.  ”  v 

ABASED,  lowered,  or  made  low  ;  from  the  French 
low  ;  which  Nicod  derives  from  (3 art?,  foundation. 
Abased,  Abaisse',  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  voi,  or 
wings  of  eagles,  & c.  when  the  tip,  or  angle  looks  downward 
toward  the  point  of  the  Ihield  ;  or  when,  the  wings  are  ffiut : 

the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being  fpread,  with  the  tip 

pointing  to  the  chief,  or  the  angles.  See  Vo  L 
A  chevron,  a  pale,  bend,  &c.  are  alfo  faid  to  be  abated, 
when  their  points  terminate  in,  or  below  the  centre  of  the 
ihield.  See  Chevron,  Pale,  &c. 

Again,  an  ordinary  is  laid  to  be  abafed,  when  below  its  due 
fituation.  Thus,  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  Mafta, 
who  have  chiefs  in  their  own  arms,  are  obliged  to  abafe 
them  under  thofe  of  the  religion.  ’  - 

ABASING,  in  the  fea-language.  See  Striking. 
ABATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  fomething  added  to  a  coat- 
armour,  to  diminifli  its  proper  value  and  dignity,  and  note 
fome  dimonourable  action,  or  ftain  in  the  character  of  the 
perfon  who  bears  it.  See  Arms. 

It  is  a  little  controverted  among  authors,  whether  heraldry 
allows  of  any  fuch  thing  as  regular  Abatements.  Leigh  and 
Guillim,  without  any  fcruple  as  to  their  reality,  give  us  fe- 
veral  kinds.  ;  ’  5  lc 

Abatements ,  according  to  the  laft  of  thofe  writers,  are  either 
made  by  reverfion  or  diminution. 

Rdverfion  is  either  turning  the  whole  efcutcheon  up.fide- 
former  °f  ^  addmg  atl0ther  escutcheon,  inverted,  in  the 

Diminution,  is  the  blemiftiing  any  part  by  adding  a  ftain,  or 
mark  of  diminution  :  fuch  are  a  delf,  a  point  dexter,  a  point 
champaign,  a  plain  point,  a  goar  finifter,  and  a  guffet  See 
eac^h  under  its  proper  article,  Delf, Point,  Goar/GUs^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  thefe  marks  muft  always  be  either  taw¬ 
ny,  or  murrey  ;  otherwife,  inftead  of  diminutions,  they  J- 
come  additions  of  honour.  See  Tawney,  Murrey  Ve 
The  laft  editor  of  Guillim  difeards  the  whole  notion  of  A- 
batements  as  a  chimera.  He  alledges,  that  no  one  inftance  is 

MnTr  7lthar°f  fuc^  beanng ;  and  that  it  implies  a  contra- 
diaion  to  fuppofe  it  Arms,  being  inftgnia  nobilitatis  &  hi 
ris,  cannot  admit  of  any  mark  of  infamy,  without  ceafmer  to 
be  arms,  and  become  badges  of  difgrace  •  which  oil  !  °  f? 

Add,  that  as  noKi’ta^ono"  Zt 

indeed!  m  ^th’ 

’Jxr trr7  \c°- 

extraordinary  refemments  of  princes  for  co^,toS 

o"  m  of  f ch 

badges  in  the  hands  of  inferior  officers,  as  &£££?“ 

Abate* 
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Abatement  isalfo^ufed,  in  a  law-fenfe,  for  the  fruftrating, 
or  fetting  afide  a  fuit,  on  account  of  fome  fault  either  in  the 
matter,  or  proceeding  thereof.  Hence, 

Plea  in  Abatement,  is  fome  exception  alledged,  and  made 
good,  either  againft  the  plaintiff’s  writ,  as  wanting  due  form, 
or  containing  falfe  Latin;  or  againft  his  count,  or  declaration, 
as  being  inefficient,  or  varying' from  the  writ,  fpecialt.y  or 
record ;  or  againft  the  matter  of  either,  as  infufficient,  or  being 
before  another  court ;  or  againft  the  allegations,  as  being  un¬ 
certain,  on  account  of  fome  mifnomer,  or  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  being  a  woman: 
to  which  fome  add  difability. — Upon  any  of  thefe,  the  defen¬ 
dant  prays  that  the  plaintiff’s  writ,  or  plaint  may  abate,  i.  e. 
that  his  fuit  may  ceafe  for  that  time:  if  it  be  granted,  all 
writs  and  procefs  muft  be  begun  de  novo.  See  Plea. 

Abat  ement  alfo  denotes  an  irregular  entry  upon  lands,  or 
tenements,  left  vacant  by  their  former  poffeffor,  and  not  yet 
laid  hold  of  by  the  next  heir.  See  Entry. 

As  he  that  puts  out  the  poffeffor  is  laid  to  diffeize;  fo  he  that 

•  interpofes,  or  fteps  in  between  the  former  poffeffor  and  his 
heir,  is  faid  to  abate.  See  Disseisin. 

Coke  on  Littleton  diftinguifhes  between  Abatement  and  intru- 
fion ;  but  the  new  book  of  entries  renders  Abatement  by  intru- 
fio.  Some  think  it  were  better,  for  diftin&ion- fake,  to  ren- 

•  der  it  by  interpofitio.  Term  de  ley ,  p. 2.  See  Intrusion. 

ABB,  among  clothiers,  denotes  the  yarn  of  a  weaver’s  warp. 

— In  the  late  riot  at  Melkfham,  J.  Crabb  is  faid  to  have 
marched  with  Abb  on  a  ftick:  another  evidence  calls  this  a 
blue  lkain  on  a  ftick;  and  a  third,  chain  on  a  ftick. — They 
alfo  fay.  Abb- wool. — Great  quantities  of  Abb- wool  were  by 
the  rioters  thrown  into  the  river. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey,  or  convent  of  nuns.  See 
Abbey,  Nun,  &c. 

The  Abbefs  has  the  fame  rights,  and  authority  over  her  nuns, 
that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their  monks.  See  Abbot. 

.  The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow  her  to  perform  the  fpiritual 
functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  wherewith  the  abbot  is 
ufually  invefted ;  but  there  are  inftances  of  fome  AbbeJJes ,  who 
have  a  right,  or  rather  a  privilege,  to  commiffion  a  prieft  to 
adl  for  them.  They  have  even  a  kind  of  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  as  well  as  fome  abbots,  who  are  exempted  from  the  vi- 
fitation  of  their  diocefans.  See  Exemption. 

F.  Martens,  in  his  treatife  of  the  rites  of  the  church,  ob- 
ferves,  that  fome  Abbejfes  have  formerly  confeffed  their  nuns. 

.  He  adds,  that  their  exceffive  curiofity  carried  them  fuch 

-  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  neceffity  of  checking  it. 

St.  Bafil,  in  his  rule,  allows  the  Abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the 
prieft  at  the  confeffion  of  her  nuns.  See  Confession. 

ABBEY  *,  or  Abby,  a  monaftery,  or  religious  houfe,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot,  or  abbefs.  See 

.  Abbot,  &c.  .  -  , 

*  In  our  ancient  ftatutes  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written 
Abbathy.  By  31  H  8.  c.  1 3.  Abbathies  are  given  to  the  king. 

Abbeys  differ  from  priories ,  in  that  the  one  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  abbot,  and  the  other  of  a  prior :  but  abbot  and 
prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual)  are  much  the  fame  thing; 

,  and  differ  in  little  but  the  name.  See  Prior. 

Fauchet  obferves,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  dukes  and  counts  were  called  abbots,  and  dutchies 
and  counties  Abbeys.  Many  perfons  of  the  prime  quality, 
without  any  concern  in  the  monaftic  life,  took  the  fame 
quality;  even  fome  of  their  kings  are  mentioned  in  hiftory 
under  the  title  of  abbots.  Philip  I.  Louis  VI.  and  afterwards 
the  dukes  of  Orleans,  are  called  abbots  of  the  monaftery  of 
S.  Aignan.  The  dukes  of  Aquitain  were  called  abbots  of 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Hilary,  at  PoiCliers ;  and  the  earls  of 
Anjou  of  S.  Aubin,  &c. 

One  third  of  the  beft  benefices  in  England  were  anciently,  by 
the  popes  grant,  appropriated  to  Abbeys ,  and  other  religious 
houfes;  which,  upon  their  diffolutton  under  King  Henry  VIII. 
became  lay-fees:  190  fuch  were  diffolved  of  between  200/. 
and  35000/.  yearly  revenue,  which  at  a  Medium  amounted 
to  2853000  /.  per  annum. 

ABBOT  *,  or  Abb  at,  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery  of  monks 
ereCted  into  an  abbey,  or  prelacy.  See  Abbey,  and  Abbess. 

*  The  name  Abbot  is  originally  Hebrew,  where  it  fignifies  fa¬ 

ther.  The  Jews  call  father,  in  their  language,  Ab‘,  whence 
the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  formed  Abba',  thence  the  Greeks 
ctCCzs ,  which  the  Latins  retained,  Abbas ;  and  hence  our 
Abbot ,  the  French  Abbe,  lAc.— St.  Mark  and  St.  Paul  ufe  the 
Syriac  Abba  in  their  Greek ;  by  reafon  it  was  then  commonly 
known  in  the  fynagogues,  and  the  primitive  aflemblies  of 
the  Chrillians ;  adding  to  it,  by  way  of  interpretation,  .the 
word  father,  aCCct  0  m-ntg,  abba,  father,  q.  d.  Abba,'  that 
is  to  fay,  father. — But  the  name  Ab  and  Abba,  which  at 
frit  was  a  term  of  tendernefs  and  affeftion,  in  the  IF  brew 
and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a  title  of  dignity  and  honour: 
The  Jcwifh  do&ors  affefted  it ;  and  one  of  their  moil  ancient 
books,  containing  the  fayings  or  apophthems  of  divers  of 
them,  is  entitled  Pirke  Abboth,  or  Avothj  i.e.  chapters  of 
the  fathers.  It  was  in  allufion  to  this  affettation,  that  Jelus 
Chriit  forbad  his  difciples  to  call  any  man  their  father  on 
earth  :  which  word  S  Jerom  turns  againft  the  fuperiors  ut 
the  monafteries  of  his  time  :  for  affuming  the  title  of  Abbots, 
or  fathers.  -  ,  . 

The  name  Abbot ,  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  inftitution  of 


monks  it  felf. — The  governors  of  the  primitive  monafteries 
affirmed  indifferently  the  titles  Abbots ,  and  Archimandrite. 
See  Monk,  and  Archimandrite. 

They  were  really  diftinguifhed  from  the  clergy,  though  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  them,  becaufe  a  degree  above  lay¬ 
men.  St.  Jerom,  writing  to  Heliodorus,  fays  exprefsly,  alia  mo- 
na chorum  cjl  caufa,  alia  clericorum.  See  Clergy,.Priest,OV. 
In  thofe  early  days,  the  Abbots  were  fubjedt  to  the  bifhops, 
and  the  ordinary  paftors.  Their  monafteries  being  remote 
from  cities,  built  in  the  fartheft  folitudes,  they  had  no  fhare 
in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  went  on  Sundays  to  the  parifh- 
church  with  the  reft  of  the  people:  or,  if  they  were  too  re¬ 
mote,  a  prieft  was  fent  them  to  adminifter  the  facraments;  till 
at  length  they  were  allowed  to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body. 
The  Abbot,,  or  Archimandrite  himlelf  was  ufually  the  prieft: 
but  his  function  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fpiritaal  af- 
fiftance  of  his  monaftery;  and  he  remained  ftill  in  obedience 
to  the  bifhop. 

There  being  among  the  Abbots  feveral  perfons  of  learning, 
they  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  riling  herefies  of  thofe 
times;  which  firft  occafioned  the  bilhops  to  call  them  Out  of 
their  defarts,  and  fix  them  about  the  fuburbs  of  cities;  and 
at  length  in  the  cities  themfelves:  from  which  aera  their  de¬ 
generacy  is  to  be  dated. 

The  Abbots,  now,  foon  wore  off  their  former  plainnefs  and 
frmplicity,  and  began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  fort  of  little  pre¬ 
lates.  In  time  they  would  be  independent  of  the  bifhop;  and 
became  fo  infupportable,  that  fome  fevere  laws  were  made 
againft  them  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon:  this  notwithftand- 
ing,  in  time,  many  of  them  carried  the  pdint  of  indepen¬ 
dency  ;  and  got  the  appellation  of  lord,  with  other  badges  of 
the  epifeopate,  particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  fpecies  and  diftindtions  of  Abbots:  mitred, 
and  not  mitred ;  croziered,  and  not  croziered,  oecumenical 
Abbots ,  cardinal  Abbots,  &c.  ■  - 

Mitred  Abbots,  were  thofe  privileged  to  wear  the  mitre;  and 
having,  withal,  a  full  epifcopal  authority  within  their  feveral 
precindts.— Among  us,  thefe  were  alfo  called  Abbots  fovereign, 
and  Abbots  general ;  and  were  lords  of  parliament.  Of  thefe 
Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  twenty-feven  in  England,  befide 
two  mitred  priors.  See  Prior. 

The  reft,  who  were  not  mitred,  were  fubjedt  to  the  dio- 
cefan. 

Pere  Hay,  a  Benedi&ine  monk,  in  his  book  entitled  Ajlrum 
inextinftum,  maintains,  that  the  Abbots  of  his  order  have  not 
only  an  epifcopal,  but  even  a  papal  jurifdidfion,  potejlatem 
quafi  epifcopalem,  imo  quafi  papalem ;  and  as  fuch  can  confer 
the  lower  orders  of  deacon  and  fubdeacon.  See  Ordina¬ 
tion. 

When  the- Abbots  firft  affirmed  the  mitre,  the  bifhops  made 
heavy  complaints  of  their  privileges  being  invaded  by  the 
monks ;  and  were  particularly  offended,  that  in  fynods  and 
councils  there  was  no  diftindtion  between  them.  On  this 
occafion  pope  Clement  IV.  ordered,  that  the  Abbots  fhould 
only  wear  their  mitres  embroidered  with  gold,  and  leave 
jewels  to  the  bifhops.  See  Mitre. 

Croziered  Abbots,  are  thofe  who  bear  the  crozier,  or  paftoral 
ftaff.  See  Crozier. 

There  are  fome  croziered  and  not  mitred;  as  the  Abbot  of 
the  Benedidline  abbey  at  Bourges:  and  others*  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Among  the  Greeks,  fome  even  took  the  quality  of  oecume¬ 
nical  Abbots,  or  univerfal  Abbots ,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Conftantinople.  See  Oecumenical. 

Nor  have  the  Latins  been  much  behind  them  in  that  refpedf: 
the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  affumed  the 
title-  of  Abbas  abbatum,  Abbot  of  Abbots',  and  pope  Calixtus 
gave  the  fame  Abbot  the  title  of  cardinal  Abbot .  See  Cluny. 
To  fay  nothing  of  other  cardinal  Abbots,  thus  denominated 
from  their  being  the  principal  Abbots  of  monafteries,  which 
came  to  be  feparated. 

Abbots  are  now  chiefly  diftinguifhed  into  regular,  and  com¬ 
mendatory. 

Abbots  regular,  are  real  monks,  or  religious,  Who  have  taken 
the  vows,  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  order.  See  Regular 
Religious,  Vow,  &£. 

Such  are  all  Abbots  prefumed  to  be;  it  being  exprefsly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  canons,  that  none  but  a  monk  have,  the"  com¬ 
mand  over  monks.— But,  in  fadt,  it  is  founcj  far  btherwife: 
in  France,  I  think,  there  are  now  but  fix  regular  abbeys. 
Abbots  in  commendam,  are  fecularS;  though  they. have  under¬ 
gone  the  tonfure,  and  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take  orders 
when  they  come  of  age.  See  Secular,  Tonsure  (3  c. 
Though  the  term  commendam  mftfiuates,  that  they  have  only 
the  adminiftration  of  their  abbeys  for  a  time;  yet.  do  they 
hold,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  them  for  ever;  as  well  as  the're- 
gular  Abbots. 

Theii  bulls  give  them  a  full  power  tarn  in  fpiritualibus  quam 
in  tempornlibus.  And  yet,  it  is  true,  that  the  commendatory 
Abbots  do  not  perform  any  fpiritual  offices:  nor  have  they  any 
fpiiitual  jurifditftion  over  their  monks.  So  that  the  phrafe  in 
fpiritualibus ,  is  rather  fomething  of  the  Roman  ftyle,  than  a 
reality. 

Some  of  their  canonifts  rank  the  commendam  in  the  number  of 
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benefices,  inter  titulcs  bencficiorum.  It  is,  in  truth,  no  more 
than  a  canonical  title,  or  provifion  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
benefice:  but  as  fuch  provilions  are  contrary  to  the  ancient 
canons,  none  but  the  pope,  by  difpenfing  with  the  old  law, 
can  grant  them.  See  Commendam,  Benefice,  &c. 
Our  own  hiftory  fpeaks  very  little  of  thefe  commendatory 
Abbots ;  and  it  is  probable  the  practice  never  prevailed  much 
among  us.  Hence,  many  of  our  writers  have  been  led  into 
the  miftake,  of  fuppofing  that  all  Abbots  are  monks.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  difpute  about  the  in 
Ventorof  the  lines  for  transforming  geometrical  figures,  called 
by  the  French  the  Robervallian  lines.  Dr.  Gregory,  in^the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  anno  1694,  raillies  the  Abbot  Gal- 
loys,  who  held  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  de  Cores  in  com- 
mendam ,  with  being  a  monk :  ‘  The  good  father,  fays  he, 
‘  imagines  we  are  returned  into  that  fabulous  age  wherein  a 
‘  monk  might  be  allowed  to  fay  what  he  pleafed.’  Which 
paflage  the  Abbot  takes  hold  of,  and  returns  the  raillery,  with 
intereft,  on  the  dodlor,  in  the  Memoir,  de  V Academ.  an.  1703. 
The  ceremony  whereby  Abbots  are  created,  is  properly  called 
benedi&ion;  or  fometimes,  though  abufively,  confecration. 
See  Benediction,  and  Consecration. 

It  anciently  confifted  in  cloathing  him  with  the  habit  called 
cuculla ,  a  cowl;  putting  the  paftoral  Baffin  his  hand,  and  the 
fhoes  called  pedales ,  or  pedules ,  on  his  feet.  Thefe  particu¬ 
larities  we  learn  from  the  ordo  Romanus  of  Theodore  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury. 

Ab  bot  is  alfo  a  title,  which  has  been  given  to  certain  bilhops, 
by  reafon  their  fees  had  originally  been  abbeys ;  and  that  they 
were  even  elected  by  the  monks:  fuch  are  thofe  of  Catanea 
and  Montreal,  in  Sicily.  See  Bishop. 

Abbot  is  alfo  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  fupe- 
riors,  or  generals  of  fome  congregations  of  regular  canons; 
as  that  of  S.  Genevieve  at  Paris.  See  Canon,  Gene¬ 
vieve,  &c. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  bore  by  feveral  magiftrates,  and  other  lay- 
perfons. — Among  the  Genoefe,  one  of  their  principal  ma¬ 
giftrates  was  called  the  Abbot  of  the  people. 

In  France,  particularly  about  the  time  of  Charlemaign,  there 
Were  feveral  lords  and  courtiers,  who  having  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  certain  abbeys  committed  to  them,  were  ftyled, 
Abba-comites,  or  abbey-cdunts.  See  Abbe  y.  Count,  &c. 
ABBREVIATURE*,  or  Abbreviation,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  word,  or  paflage ;  made  by  dropping  fome  of  the 
letters,  or  by  fubftituting  certain  marks,  or  characters  in  their 
places.  See  Symbol,  and  Apocope. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  brevis,  of  the  Greek 
C{3a.%)f,  fhort. 

Lawyers,  phyficians,  &c.  ufe  abundance  of  Abbreviatures ; 
partly  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  and  partly  for  that  of  my- 
ftery. — A  lift  of  the  principal  Abbreviatures  in  the  feveral  arts 
and  faculties,  fee  under  the  article  Character. 

Of  all  people,  the  Rabbins  are  the  greateft  dealers  in  this 
way;  their  writings  are  unintelligible,  without  an  explication 
of  the  Hebrew  Abbreviatures.  The  Jewifti  authors  or  copifts 
don’t  content  themfelves  to  abbreviate  words,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome  of  the  letters,  or  fyllables 
thereof;  but  they  frequently  take  away  all  but  the  initial  let¬ 
ter.  Thus,  “1  Bands  for  rabbi ,  and  ftands  for  *3*7$$ 
or  “iDti  according  to  the  place  it  is  found  in. 

But  what  is  more,  they  frequently  take  the  initial  letters  of  fe 
veral  fucceeding  words,  join  them  together,  and  adding  vowels 
to  them,  make  a  barbarous  fort  of  word,  reprefentative  of  al 
the  words  thus  abridged.  Thus,  Rabbi  Schelemoh  Jarchi ,  in 
the  jargon  of  Hebrew  Abbreviatures ,  is  called  Raft ;  and 
Rabbi  Mofes  ben  Maiemon ,  is  Ratnbam.  And  thus  again, 
is  put  for  e>N  D3D’  iriD2  [MO  donum  in  abdito  evertit  iram. 
Mercerus,  David  de  Pomis,  Schindler,  Buxtorf,  &c.  have 
given  explications  of  fuch  Abbreviatures. — The  moft  copious 
collection  of  Roman  Abbreviatures ,  is  that  of  Sertorius  Urfa- 
tus :  Sertorii  Urfati ,  equitis ,  de  notis  Romanorum ,  commentarius . 

ABBREUVOIR*,  in  mafonry,  the  joint,  or  juncture  of 
two  ftones ;  or  the  interftice,  or  fpace  left  between  them  to 
be  filled  up  with  mortar.  See  Stone,  Mortar,  Ma¬ 
sonry,  tSc. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  literally  denotes  a  watering-place. 
ABBROCHMENT.  See  the  article  Abrochment. 
ABBUTTALS.  See  the  article  Abuttals. 

A  BCE  DA  RY,  Aecedarian,  or  Abecedarian,  is  fome¬ 
times  applied  to  compofitions,  whofe  parts  are  difpofed  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  Alphabet. 

In  this  fenfe  Abcedarian  is  fynonymous  with  alphabetical. — 

I  hus  we  meet  with  Abcedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  prayers, 
and  the  like;  chiefly  among  Hebrew  writers;  which  makes 
it  probable  they  were  the  inventors  of  this  fpecies  of  wit. 
ABDICATION*,  Abdicatio,  the  aCt  whereby  a  raa- 
giftrate,  or  perfon  in  office,  renounces,  and  gives  up  the 
fame,  before  the  legal  term  of  fervice  is  expired.  See  Re¬ 
nunciation. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  abdicate ;  which  is  compounded  of 
ab,  from;  and  dicere,  to  declare. 

Abdication  is  frequently  confounded  with  refignaticn;  but, 
ftiicdy  ipca.ci.ij,  there  is  a  difference:  Abdication  beiii,rdone 


purely  and  Amply  ;  whereas  refignation  is  done  in  avour  of 
fome  third  perfon.  See  Resignation.  ,  , 

In  this  fenfe,  Diocletian,  and  Charles  V ,  are  faitl  to  have 
abdicated  the  crown;  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  refigned  it.  I  he 
parliament  voted  King  James's  violation  of  the  laws,  and  his 
quitting  the  kingdom,  without  providing  for  the  due  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs  in  his  abfencc,  to  import  an  Abdication 

of  the  crown.  _  .  .  .  . 

Abdication,  among  Roman  writers,  is  more  particularly 

ufed  for  the  aCt  whereby  a  father  difearded  or  declaimed  ins 

fon,  and  expelled  him  the  family. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  the  Greek  awowj- 
pu£i?,  and  the  Latin  a  familia  alienatio ,  or  fometimes  ablega- 
tio ,  and  negatio ;  and  ftands  oppofed  to  adoption.  It  is  di- 
ftin^uilhed  from  exhasredatio,  or  diftnheriting,  in  that  the 
former  was  done  in  the  father  s  life-time,  the  latter  by  will 
at  his  death:  fo  that  whoever  was  abdicated ,  was  alfo  difin- 
herited,  but  not  vice  verfa.  See  Exhered a tion. 
ABDOMEN*,  in  anatomy,  the  belly,  or  lower  venter;  or 
that  part  of  the  body  comprehended  between  the  thorax,  and 
the  hips.  See  Venter,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  purely  Latin,  and  is  derived  from  abdere,  to 
hide :  either  becaufe  many  of  the  principal  vifeera  of  the  body 
are  contained,  and  as  it  were  hidden  in  this  part;  or  as  o- 
thers  imagine,  becaufe  the  part  it  felf  is  ufualjy  cohered  and 
concealed  from  fight,  whereas  the  part  over  it,  viz.  the  tho¬ 
rax,  is  frequently  left  bare.— Others  fupppfe  the  \yord  abdo¬ 
men,  a  compound  of  abdere  and  omentum ,  in  regard  the  omen¬ 
tum  or  caul  is  one  of  the  parts  contained  in  it  — Others  take 
it  for  a  mere  paronymon,  or  different  termination  of  abdere  ; 
efpecially  as  in  fome  ancient  gloffes  it  is  written  abdumen , 
which  might  have  been  formed  from  abdere ,  as  legumen  from 
legere,  the  0  and  «  being  often  interchanged. 

Anatomifts  ufually  divide  the  body  into  three  regions,  or 
venters :  the  head,  the  thorax  or  breaft,  and  the  Abdomeny 
which  makes  the  loweft  part  of  the  trunk;  being  terminated 
by  the  diaphragm  above,  and  the  inguen  or  pubis  below.  See 
Body. 

The  Abdomen  is  lined  internally  with  a  thin,  foft  membrane, 
which  inverting  all  the  vifeera  above  mentioned,  contains  and 
keeps  them  in  their  place,  called  the  peritonaum:  upon  a  rup¬ 
ture  or  dilatation  whereof,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  form  thofe 
tumors  called  hernias.  See  Peritonaeum,  and  Hernia. 

It  is  covered  and  defended  with  five  pair  of  mufcles:  which 
not  only  defend  the  vifeera,  but  by  their  alternate  relaxations, 
and  contractions  in  refpiratioft,  promote  the  aCtion  of  digef- 
tion,  and  the  extrufton  of  the  faeces  ahd  urine.  By  their  con¬ 
traction,  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  is  ftraitned,  and  the  de- 
feent  of  the  contents  of  the  vifeera  through  the  inteftines  pro¬ 
moted.  They  are  the  proper  antagonifts  to  the  fphinCters  of 
the  anus  and  bladder,  and  forcibly  expel  the  excrements  of 
thofe  parts,  as  alfo  the  foetus  in  parturition.  SeeMuscLE, 
Respiration,  Digestion,  Delivery,  &c. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  the  obliqui  defeendentes ,  and  afeendentes ,  rec¬ 
tus ,  tranfv erj alis,  and  pyramidalis ;  fee- each  under  its  proper 
article,  Obliqjjus,  Rectus,  Pyramidalis,  &c. 

The  Abdomen  is  fubdvided  into  three  lefler  regions,  or  cavi¬ 
ties:  the- uppermoft,  called  the  epigaftric,  commences  from 
the  diaphragm  and  cartilago  enfiformis,  and  terminates  t\vo 
fingers  breadth  above  the  navel :  .  the  fecond,  called  the  um¬ 
bilical,  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and  terminates  two 
fingers  breadth  below  the  navel:  the  third  called  the  hypo- 
gaftric,  defeends  as  low  as  the  os  pubis.  See  Epigastric, 
Umbilical,  and  Hypogastric. 

Each  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  more  accurate  writers  divide 
further  into  three  parts ;  a  middle,  and  two  lateral  ones,  called 
the  hypochondriums.  The  middle  part  of  the  umbilical,  is 
called  the  umbilicus,  or  navel;  and  its  lateral  parts. the  lumbi, 
or  loins:  the  middle  of  the  hypogaftric,  is  called  the  hypoga- 
Jirium ;  and  its  fides  the  ilia,  or  flanks.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  pubes,  groin,  ifchiatic  region,  and  perinaeum.  See 
each  under  its  proper  place,  Epigastrium,  Hypochon- 
drium,  Umbilicus,  &c. 

ABDUCTION*,  in  logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  by 
the  Greeks  called  apagoge ;  wherein  the  greater  extreme  is 
evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  fo 
evidently  in  the  lefler  extreme  as  not  to  require  fome  further 
medium,  or  proof  to  make  it  appear. 

*  It  is  called  AbduBion,  from  ab,  from;  and  ducere,  to  draw; 
becaufe,  from  the  conclufion,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the  pro- 
pofition  aflumed.  * 

Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  (  All  whom  God  abfolves  are  free  of 
‘  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are  in  Chrift:  therefore  all 
‘  who  are  in  Chrift  are  free  of  fin:’  The  major  is  evident; 
but  the  minor,  or  affumption  is  not  fo,  without  fome  other 
proportion  to  prove  it;  as,  ‘  God  received  fatisfattion  for  fin 
by  the  fuffering  of  Jefus  Chrift.' 

ABDUCTOR*,  or  Abducent,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
common  to  feveral  mufcles,  whofe  action  is  the  withdraw- 

*n&’°Penin©>  or  pulling  back  the  parts  they  are  fixed 
SeeMuscLE.  ' 
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The  name  is  Latin,  compounded  cf  ab,  from;  and  ducere  to 
draw.— 1  heir  antagonifts  are  called  Add, Bores.  See  Ad¬ 
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Abductor  Auricularis ,  or  of  the  little  finger,  arifes  from  the 
annular  ligament,  and  the  third  and  fourth  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus  in  the  fecond  rank  ;  and  is  inferted  externally  into  the 
firft  bone  of  the  little  finger  :  it  ferves  to  draw  that  finger  from 
the  reft,  and  alfo  to  bend  it  a  little.  — See  Tab .  Anat.  (Myol.) 
fig.  2.  n.  23.  See  alfo  the  article  Finger. 

In  fome  fubjedls  it  appears  divided  into  two  or  three  mufcles, 
contifting  of  fo  many  different  feries  of  fibres. 

Abductor  Indicis ,  or  of  the  fore -finger,  arifes  from  the  infide 
of  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  into  the  firft  bone 
of  the  fore-finger,  which  it  draws  from  the  reft  towards  the 
thumb. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  I.  n.  32.  &  fig.  6.  n. 

24.  &.fig.  7:  ”•  ,8-.  .  .  ■  ■  \  . 

Abdu ctor  minimi  digiti  manus.  See  Abductor  Auricularis. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis ,  or  of  the  little  toe,  arifes  from 
the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis,  near  the  exterior  bone  of  the  me- 
tatarfus,  and  is  inferted  laterally  into  the  outfide  of  the  fecond 
bone  of  that  toe,  which  it  pulls  from  the  reft. — See  fig.  1.  n. 
74.  fig.  6.  n.  45. 

Abductor  oculi,  or  of  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  four  redti,  or 
ftrait  mufcles,  arifing  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and 
fpread  over  the  firft  proper  tunic ;  ferving  to  draw  the  eye 
towards  the  outer  canth'us.  See  Eye,  and  Recti. 

Abductor  poilicis,  called  alfo  thenar ,  fprings  from  the  annular 
ligament,  and  firft  bone  of  the  carpus  ;  from  whence  pairing 
to  the  thumb,  it  makes  that  flelhy  body  called  mons  lunae  :  it 
draws  the  thumb  from  the  fingers.  See  fig.  1.  n.  31.  &.  fig. 
2.  k.  21.  &  fig.  6.  n.  25.  &  fig.  7. 

Abductor  poilicis  pedis,  or  of  the  great  toe,  fprings  from  the 
infide  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  greater  os  cuneiforms  3  and  is 
inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  exterior  os  fefamoideum  pol- 
licis  :  it  ferves  to  draw  the  great  toe  from  the  reft. — See  fig. 
1.  n.  72.  &  fig.  2.  n.  52.  See  alfo  the  article  Toe. 

ABECEDARIAN.  See  the  article  Abcedary. 

ABELIANS,  Ab  elonians,  or  Abeloites,  a  fedt  of 
heretics  in  Africa,  not  far  from  Hippo,  whofe  diftinguifhing 
tenet,  and  practice  was  to  marry,  and  yet  live  with  their  wives 
.in  a  profefs’d  abftinence,  without  having  any  carnal  com¬ 
merce  together. 

Thefe  heretics,  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  (for  they  were 
confined  to  a  little  compafs,  and  lafted  not  long  3)  are  become 
famous,  by  the  great  pains  the  learned  have  taken  to  afcer- 
tain  the  principle  they  went  upon,  and  the  reafon  of  their 
denomination. 

Some  will  have  them  to  have  built  on  that  text  of  St.  Paul, 

I  Cor.  vii.  29.  Let  them  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none.  A  late  writer  concludes,  that  they  regulated  their 
marriage  on  the  foot  of  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  alledging,  that 
there  was  no  other  union  between  Adam  and  Eve,  but  that 
of  hearts.  He  adds,  they  had  likewife  art  eye  to  the  practice 
of  Abel,  whom  they  held  to  have  been  married,  but  never  to 
have  known  his  wife  :  and  from  him  they  have  derived  their 
name. 

Bochart  obferves,  that  it  was  a  tradition  current  throughout 
the  eaft,  that  Adam  conceived  fo  much  forrow  for  the  death 
of  Abel,  that  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  without 
having  to  do  with  Eve.  This,  he  fhews,  was  the  fentiment 
•of  the  Jewifh  doctors;  from  whom  the  fable  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  Arabs :  And  hence  it  was,  according  to  Giggeus,  that 
ihabala ,  in  Arabic,  came  to  fignify,  to  abflain from\ 
ones  wife.  He  concludes,  that  he  is  the  moft  miftaken  per- 
fon  in  the  world,  or  the  ftory  had  reached  Africa,  and  given 
occafion  both  to  the  fedl,  and  the  name. 

It  is  true,  the  Rabbins  do.  hold,  that  Adam,  after  the' death 
of  Abel,  remained  a  long  time  without  any  ufe  of  marriage  3 
and  till  the  time  when  he  begot  Seth  :  but  to  fay  that  this  was 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  is  a  manifeft  error,  and  contrary 
to  their  own  chronologies*  which  place  Seth’s  birth  in  the 
hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  world,  or  of  Adam’s  life  3 
as  may  be  feen  in  their  two  Seder  Olams. 

Abarbanel  fays,  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Adam’s 
fall  3  as  believing,  with  the  other  Rabbins,  that  Cain  and  A- 
bel  were  conceived  immediately  after  Adam’s  tranfgreffion. 
But,  fay  others,  be  this  as  it  will,  whether  a  continence  on  oc¬ 
cafion  of  the  fall,  or  of  Abel’s  death  3  it  was  the  continence 
of  Adam,  not  of  Abel,  that  thefe  heretics  imitated  3  who,  on 
this  footing,  fhould  have  been  called  Adamites ,  rather  than  A- 
belians.  In  effect,  it  is  more  than  probable,  they  took  their 
name  from  Abel,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  like  that  pa¬ 
triarch  they  had  no  iffue  ;  not  that  he  lived  in  continence  after 
marriage  3  but  becaufe  he  was  killed  before  he  had  married. 

ABETTOR*,  or  Abbettor,  in  law,  one  who  incites, 
incourages,  or  fets  another  on  to  perform  fomething  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  or  fome  way  feconds,  and  affifts  him  in  the  performance 
it  felf.  See  Accessory. 

*  The  word  abet  fome  deduce  from  ad,  to  ;  and  bet,  to  lay  on 
one’s  fide  ;  — others  from  the  Belgic  baeten,  to  profit. — It  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  Saxon  hedan,  and  the  French  bouter,  to  fir  up. 
Thus  they  who  procure  others  to  lue  out  falfe  appeals  of  fe¬ 
lony,  or  murder  againft  men,  to  render  them  infamous,  are 
particularly  denominated  Abettors. 

So,  Abettors  in  murder,  are  fitch  as  advife  or  procure  a  mur¬ 
der  to  be  committed,  or  are  acceftory  thereto.  See  Mur¬ 
der. 
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There  are  Abettors  in  felony,  but  not  in  treafon:  the  Jaw 
looking  on  all  thofe  concerned  in  treafon  as  principals.  See 
T  reason. 

ABEYANCE*,  Abeiance,  or  Abbayance,  in  law¬ 
books  3  fomething  that  only  exifts  in  expectation,  or  in  the 
intendment,  and  remembrance  of  the  law, 

*  The  word  leems  derived  of  the  French  Ab  buyer,  or  Italian 
Ab  bay  are,  to  bark  3  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  dogs,  who 
when  earnclt  for  meat,  bark,  and  as  it  were  devour  it  with 
expectation.  I  hough  Spelman  rather  chufes  to  derive  it  from 
the  phrafe  tenir  en  Jibbay,  to  hold  at  bay,  to  defer  or  keep  off. 

Abeyance  in  our  law,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  hcere- 
ditas  jacens ,  among  the  Romans,  and  nKynog  aSgtroroTog,  or 
AixXsittuv,  among  the  Greeks  ;  /.  e.  becreditas  fperata *  or  ex- 
pettata,  or  rather  novum  Dominium  expefians.  As  civilians  fay 
lands  and  goods  do  jacere  3  fo  common  lawyers  fay,  that 
things  in  like  condition  are  in  Abeyance:  much  as  logicians 
fay  a  thing  is  in  pojfe ,  or  in  underftanding  3  and  as  we  fome- 
tirfies  fay  a  thing  is  in  nubibus. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law*  that  of  every  land,  either  there  is  a  fee 

’  fimple  in  fomebody,  or  it  is  in  Abeyance. — If  a  church  be¬ 
come  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  parfon,  the  freehold  is  faid 
to  be  in  Abeyance ,  till  a  new  parfon  be  induced  :  for  the  pa¬ 
tron  has  not  the  fee,  but  only  the  right  of  prefenting  to  it, 
the  freehold  itfelf  being  in  the  incumbent  thus  presented, 
and  therefore  till  fuch  prefentation  in  no  body. 

A  BIG  E  US.  See  Abactor. 

AB-IN  TEST  ATE,  Ab-intestato,  in  the  civil  law, 
is  applied  to  a  perfon  who  inherits  from  one  who  died  in- 
teftate.  See  Int estate,  Succession,  Descent. 

A  BISHERSIN  G  *,  an  ancient  law-term,  denoting  a  be¬ 
ing  free,  or  exempt,  from  all  amerciaments  for  tranfgreffions 
of  any  kind.  See  Amerciament. 

*  According  to  Spelman,  it  originally  figni'fies  a  forfeiture,  or 
amerciament ;  and  fhould  rather  be  wrote  Mjherjhing,  Mijber- 
ing,  or  Mijherring. 

The  wor d  Abijherfing,  in  a  charter  or  grant,  is  faid  to  give 
the  proprietor  not  only  the  forfeitures,  and  amerciaments  of 
all  others  for  tranfgreffions  committed  within  his  fee  ;  but  al¬ 
fo  to  exempt  him  from  all  fuch  controul  by  any  within  that 
compafs. 

A  B  J  UR  A  T  I O  N  *,  .in  a  general  fenfe,  the  adl  of  denying* 
or  renouncing  a  thing  in  afolemn  manner,  and  even  with  an 
oath.  See  Oath. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  Abjuratio,  Compounded  of  ab,  and.  jura  re, 
to  fwear  from,  or'  againft. 

Among  the  Romans,  Abjuration  fignified  the  denying  a  debt, 
pledge,  depofit,  or  the  like  truft,  by  a  falfe  oath* 

In  which  fenfe,  Abjuration  coincides  with  perjuration  ;  and 
ftands  diftinguifhed  from  ejuration,  where  the  oath  is  fuppofed 
juft.  See  Perjury,  &c. 

Abjuration,  more  particularly  is  ufed  for  a  folelmn  recan¬ 
tation,  or  renunciation  of  fome  doUtrine,  or  opinion,  as  falfe 
and  pernicious. 

In  our  own  laws,  to  abjure  a  perfon,  is  to  renounce  all  autho¬ 
rity  or  dominion  of  fuch  a  perfon.— By  the  oath  of  Abjuration , 
a  perfon  binds  himfelf  not  to  own  any  regal  authority  in  the 
perfon  called  the  Pretender,  nor  ever  to  pay  him  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  a  fubject.  See  Oath,  Allegiance,  &c. 

Abjuration  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  for  an  oath 
taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony  ;  who  flying  to  a  place  of 
fandluary,  would  fwear  to  forfake  the  realm  for  ever,  in  lieu 
of  other  punifhment. — We  alfo  find  inftances  of  temporary 
Abjurations ,  viz.  for  three  years,  for  one  year  and  a  day,  and 
the  like. 

This,  in  fome  cafes,  was  admitted  from  criminals  in  lieu  of 
death.  The  devotion  for  the  church  was  fo  warm,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  confelfor  to  the  refermation,  that  if  a 
man  having  committed  felony,  could  recover  a  church  or 
church-yard  before  he  were  apprehended,  it  was  an  afylum 
from  which  he  could  not  be  brought  to  take  his  trial  at  law  ; 
but  confeifing  his  crime  to  the  juftices,  or  coroner,  and  ab¬ 
juring  the  kingdom,  he  was  at  liberty.  See  Asylum. 

After  Abjuration ,  a  crofs  was  given  him,  which  he  was  to 
carry  in  his  hand  through  the  highways,  till  he  was  got  out 
of  the  king’s  dominions  3  which  was  called  the  banner  of 
mother-church. 

In  tirhe,  Abjuration  dwindled  into  a  perpetual  confinement  of 
the  prifoner  to  the  fandtuary  3  wherein,  after  abjuring  his  li¬ 
berty  and  free  habitation*  he  was  allowed  to  fpend  his  life 
By  Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  all  ufe  of  fandluaries,  and  confequently 
of  Abjuration ,  is  taken  away.  See  Sanctuary 
ABLACTATION,  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  is  a  method 
of  engrafting  ;  wherein  the  cyon  of  one  tree,  being  united 
fome  time  to  the  flock  of  another,  is  afterwards  cut  off,  and 
as  it  were  weaned  from  its  mother-tree.* 

*  Whence  the  name  Ablattation,  viz.  ab,  from  ;  and  lac,  milk: 

Among  the  modern  writers,  Ahlattaticn  is  more  ufually  called 
matching,  01  grafting  by  approach.  See  the  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  it  under  the  article  Inarching. 

Ablaflation  is  only  practicable  where  the  flock  to  be  grafted 
on,  and  the  tiee  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo 
near,  that  the  branch  or  cyon  may  be  applied  without  cut- 
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tihg  off.  Hence,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  On  plants,  that  grow  in 
cafes ;  as  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  vines,  jeflamins,  &c. 
The  feafon  is  April  or  May.  To  perform  it,  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod  is  to  take  the  branch  intended  for  the  graft,  and  pare  it 
away,  both  the  rind  and  wood,  the  length  of  three  inches  ; 
then,  paring  likewife  the  ftock,  fo  that  they  may  join  clofely 
to  each  other,  they  bind  them  together,  and  cover  them  over 
with  clay,  or  grafting-wax.  As  foon  as  they  are  found  wel 
incorporated  together,  the  head  of  the  ftock  is  to  be  cut  oft 
four  inches  above  the  binding  ;  and  the  fpring  following,  the 
graft:  leaving  the  ftock  to  fubfift  by  it  felf. 

Or,  the  operation  may  be  done,  by  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  ftock  at  firft,  and  leaving  the  top  a  little  floped,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  graft  thereto,  as  in  fhoulder-grafting.  But  this 
method  is  not  found  equally  fuccefsful. 

A  B  L  A  QU  E  ATION  *,  a  name  ufed  by  the  ancient  writers 
of  agriculture,  for  an  operation  in  gardening,  whereby  earth 
is  dug  from  about  a  vine,  or  other  fruit-tree,  and  its  roots 
laid  bare,  to  expofe  them  more  to  the  fun,  rain,  and  air,  in 
order  to  promote  its  fecundity. — This  is  generally  done  in 
January.  See  Fruit-Tree. 

*  The  word  is  form’d  from  ab,  from ;  and  lacus,  a  hole  or 
ditch. 

ABLATIVE*,  in  grammar,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latin  nouns. 
See  Case. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  auferrt ,  to  take  away. 
Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe ;  as  ferving,  a 
mong  the  Latins,  for  comparing,  as  well  as  taking  away. 

The  Ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  dative  ;  the  firft  exprefling  the 
a&ion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter  that  of  giving.  See 
Dative. 

The  Ablative  fear  ce  anfwers  to  the  juft  idea  of  a  cafe  ;  at  leaft, 
it  is  the  moft  vague  of  all  others.  It  will  be  fhewn  in  its  place 
that  the  Englifh,  and  other  modern  tongues,  have  properly 
no  fuch  thing  as  cafes  ;  but  even  in  the  ancient  languages 
from  which  the  notion  of  cafes  is  borrowed,  it  is  fuggefted 
the  Ablative  is  only  a  fort  of  fupernumerary,  or  fupplement  to 
the  reft.  The  five  proper  cafes  not  being  found  fuflkient  to 
exprefs  all  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  recourfe  was 
had  to  an  expedient ;  viz.  the  putting  a  prepofition  before 
fome  of  the  other  cafes  ;  and  this  made  the  Ablative.  See 
Preposition. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  plural  number,  the  Ablative  is 
ftill  more  obfeure  ;  as  being  only  the  dative  repeated. 

In  Englifh,  French,  &c.  there  is  no  precife  mark  whereby 
to  diftinguifh  the  Ablative  from  other  cafes ;  and  we  only  ufe 
the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  two  phrafes, 
the  magnitude  of  the  city,  and  he  fpoke  much  of  the  city  ; 
we  fay,  that  of  the  city  in  the  firft  is  genitive,  and  in  the 
latter  Ablative :  by  reafon  it  would  be  fo,  if  the  two  phrafes 
were  expreffed  in  Latin. 

ABLEGATIO.  See  Abdication. 

ABLUENTS,  Abluentia,  in  medicine,  a  name  fome 
authors  give  to  a  fort  of  remedies,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  ab  ft  er gents .  See  Abstergent. 

ABLUTION,  in  antiquity,  a  religious  ceremony,  in  ufe 
'  among  the  Romans  ;  being  a  fort  of  purification,  performed 
by  wafhing  the  body,  ere  they  entered  on  facrifice.  See  Sa- 
crifice. 

Sometimes  they  wafhed  their  hands,  and  feet,  fometimes  the 
head,  and  oftentimes  the  whole  body  :  for  which  purpofe,  at 
the  entrance  into  their  temples  were  placed  marble  veffels  fil¬ 
led  with  water. 

This  cuftom,  they  probably  learnt  from  the  Jews  ;  fince  we 
read  in  feripture,  that  Solomon  placed  at  the  entry  into  the 
temple  which  he  ere&ed  to  the  true  God,  a  great  laver,  which 
the  text  calls  a  brafen  fea,  where  the  priefts  wafhed  themfelves 
before  they  offered  facrifice;  having  beforehand  fan&ified 
the  water,  by  throwing  into  it  the  afhes  of  the  vi&im  that 
was  flain  in  facrifice. 

Ablution  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church,  for  a  fup 
of  wine  and  water,  which  the  communicants  anciently  took 
after  the  hoft,  to  wafh  it  down,  and  help  to  digeft  it. 

The  fame  term  alfo  fignifies  the  water  which  ferves  to  wafh 
the  hands  of  the  prieft  who  confecrated  it. 

Ablution,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  preparation  divers  remedies  un¬ 
dergo,  by  wafhing  them  in  water,  or  fome  other  fluid,  proper 
to  cleanfe,  and  free  them  of  their  impurities,  and  fo  to  exalt 
theirpowers.  See  Lotion. 

Ablution  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  though  with  lefs  propriety, 
for  the  wafhing,  or  infufing  certain  medicines  in  water,  to 
frefhen  them,  and  diffolve  their  falts ;  otherwife  called  dulci- 
,  fy'wg-  See  Dulcifying. 

ABOLITION*,  Abolishing,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
aift  of  deftroying  a  thing,  or  reducing  it  to  nothing.  See 
Destruction,  and  Annihilation. 

*  The  word  is  Latin  ;  derived,  as  fome  think,  from  the  Greek 
to  deftroy ;  but  according  toothers,  compounded 
of  ab  and  olere,  to  fmell  i  q.  d.  ita  perdere  ut  ne  oleat  quidem, 
not  to  leave  any  fmell  of  it  behind :  yet  in  Pliny  we  even 
meet  with  abolere  cdorem.  1 

Thus,  in  our  laws,  the  AMition  of  a  law,  ftatute,  or  cuflom, 

.  is  the  abrogating  or  repealing  it.  See  Abkogation  Re- 
pealing,  Statute,  f$c. 
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In  the  civil  law,  the  leave  given  by  a  prince  or  ju  dge,  to 
a  criminal  accufer,  to  defift  from  further  profecution  of 
the  accufed,  is  peculiarly  called  Abolition.  P.  25  H.  8. 

c.  51*  .  . 

A  BOM  AS  US,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasium,  in  compa¬ 
rative  anatomy,  one  of  the  ftomachs,  or  ventricles  of  animals 
of  the  ruminating  kind.  See  Ruminant. 

Beafts  that  chew  the  cud  are  found  to  have  four  ftomachs  ; 
viz.  the  rumen,  or  magnus  venter,  or  ftomach,  properly  fo 
called,  the  reticulum,  omafus,  and  Abomcjus.  See  Rumi¬ 
nation,  (Ac. 

The  Abomafus,  popularly  called  the  maw ,  is  the  lift  of  the 
four ;  being  the  place  wherein  the  chyle  is  formed,  and  from 
which  the  food  defeends  immediately  into  the  inteftines. 

It  is  full  of  leaves  like  the  omafus ;  but  its  leaves  have  this 
particular  to  them,  that  befide  the  membranes  they  confift 
of,  they  contain  a  great  number  of  glands,  not  found  in  any 
of  the  firft.  See  Omasus,  (Ac. 

It  is  in  the  Abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs,  that  the  rennet  or 
earning  is  formed,  wherewith  houfewives  turn  or  curdle  their 
milk.  See  Rennet. 

ABORIGINES,  or  Aborigenes,  in  geography,  a  name 
fometimes  given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  or 
thofe  who  had  their  original  therein ;  in  contradiftirxftion  to 
colonies,  or  new  races  of  inhabitants,  derived  from  elfewhere. 
See  Colony. 

The  term  Aborigines  is  famous  in  antiquity. — Though  now 
an  appellative,  it  was  originally  a  proper  name,  given  only 
to  a  certain  people  of  Italy  j  and  both  the  reafon  and  origin 
of  it  are  greatly  difputed  among  the  learned. 

Aborigines  then  denoted  a  nation  in  Italy,  which  inhabited 
the  ancient  Latium,  or  country  now  called  Romania ,  or 
Campagna  di  Roma. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  Aborigines  are  diftinguilhed  from  Janige- 
nae  ;  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Berofus,  inhabited  the  coun¬ 
try  before  them  ;  from  the  Siculi,  whom  they  expelled ;  from 
the  Grecians,  whom  they  defeended  from ;  from  the  Latins, 
whofe  name  they  affumed,  after  their  Union  with  AEneas  and 
the  Trojans;  laftly,  from  the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oenotrii, 
(Ac.  neighbouring  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appellation,  whether  as  be¬ 
longing  to  any  of  the  fpecies  of  Aborigines ,  above  recited  (1)  ; 
or  from  their  having  been  aberrigenes ,  i.  e.  wanderers  (2);  or 
from  their  inhabiting  the  mountains  (3);  or  on  what  other 
account,  is  much  difputed. 

(1)  St.  Jerom  fays,  they  were  fo  called  as  being,  alfque  origine , 
the  primitive  planters  of  the  country,  after  the  flood  :  Dion. 
Halicarnafleus  accounts  for  the  name,  as  denoting  them  the 
founders  of  the  race  of  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  others 
thinking  them  fo  called  as  being  originally  Arcadians,  who 
claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and  not  defeended  from  any  people. 

(2)  Aurelius  Viftor  fuggelts  another  opinion,  viz.  that  they 
were  called  Aborigines ,  q.  d.  Aberrigines,  from  ab,  from  ;  and 
errare,  to  wander ;  as  having  been  before  a  wandering  people, 
to  which  opinion  Feftus  gives  fome  credit :  it  is  added,  that 
Pelafgians,  another  name  fometimes  given  them,  is  of  the 
fame  import,  and  denotes  vagabonds,  like  cranes. 

(3)  Paufanias  rather  thinks  they  were  thus  called  cum  opztn,  from 
mountains ;  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who 
fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legiflator  of  this  people,  fays  : 

Is  genus  indocile ,  ac  difperfum  montibus  altis  I 

Compofuit ,  legefque  dedit.  - -  r 

The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  imagine,  or  by  Saturn,  or 
Cham,  as  others,  not  long  after  the  difperfion  ;  or  even  as  fome 
think  before  it :  or  they  were  a  colony  fent  from  fome  other 
nation  ;  who  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants  the  Siculi,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  place.  About  this  mother-nation  there  is’great 
difpute  :  fome  maintain  it  to  be  the  Arcadians,  parties  of 
whom  were  brought  into  Italy  at  different  times  ;  the  firft 
under  the  condua  of  Oenotrius,  fon  of  Lycaon,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  before  the  Trojan  war ;  a  fecond  from 
}  hellaly  i  a  thlfd  under  Evander,  fixty  years  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  :  befides  another  under  Hercules  ;  and  another  of  La 
cedaemonians,  who  fled  from  the  fevere  difeipline  of  Lycur- 
gus :  all  thefe  uniting,  are  faid  to  have  formed  the  nation  or 
kingdom  of  the  Aborigines.  Others  will  have  them  of  Bar¬ 
barian  rather  than  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  come  from 
Scythia  ;  others  from  Gaul :  laftly  others  will  have  them  to 
be  Canaanites,  expelled  by  Jofhua. 

ABORT1  ON,  is  ufed  in  medicine,  for  the  unfeafonable  ex- 
clufion  of  an  imperfedt  human  foetus,  either  alive  or  dead  • 
before  the  legitimate  time  of  delivery.  SeeDELivERY,  and 
Gestation.  * 

In  this  fenfe,  Abortion  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
popularly  call  mifearriage  ;  the  Latins  abortus,  and  fome¬ 
times  abattus. 

This  may  happen  at  any  time  of  pregnancy  ;  but  if  before 
the  lecond  month  after  conception,  it  is  properly  called  a  falfe 
conception,  or  effluxion.  See  Conception.  3  J  J 

We  have  inftances  of  Abortions  by  the  way  of  the  mouth  the 
anus,  the  navel,  <&c.  See  Foetus,  Embryo,  *3  ’ 

The  ufual  caufes  of  Abortion,  are  immoderate  evacuations  vi 
olent  motions,  hidden  paflions,  frights,  &c.  Other  caufes’are 
the  largenefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  foetus,  irritations  of  the 

womb. 
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womb,  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  placenta,  weak- 
nefs,  and  want  of  nounffment  in  the  fcetus  5  excefs  of  eat- 

nfflni?grf  nng  °r  ,Waklng’  the  ufe  of  bulks  for  the  fliape, 
oltenfwe  fmells,  violent  purgatives  ;  and  in  the  general,  a- 

ny  thing  that  tends  to  promote  the  menfes. 

I  he  fymptoms  ufually  preceding,  are  a  fever,  either  continual 
or  intermitting ;  pain  in  the  loins  and  head,  heavinefs  in  the 
eyes,  a  bearing  down  and  conftri&ion  of  the  abdomen  •  an 
eruption  of  aqueous,  or  pure  blood;  falling  of  the  breafts  • 
watery  milk,  (Ac.  When  the  time  of  mifcarrige  is  juft  at 
hand,  the  pains  are  much'the  fame  as  thofe  in  labour 
Abortion  is  dangerous  where  the  time  of  pregnancy  is  far  a2- 
vanced,  fo  that  the  foetus  muft  be  large,  where  the  caufe  is 
very  violent  the  patient  ftrongly  convulfed,  a  large  hemor¬ 
rhage  precedes  or  enfues,  the  fetus  is  putrefied,  (Ac.  Under 
other  circumftances  it  rarely  proves  mortal. 

I  he  treatment  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  fymptoms 

firft  fvmntam  '  lf  b°  Plethoric>  as  ^on  as  the 

5?  %TT  dlfcover  themfielves,  a  vein  is  to  be  opened.  In 
%„r°r  floodl«g»  recourfe  is  had  to  proper  aftringents  ;  or  if 
thofe  fail,  to  fomentations,  injetfions,  and  fuffumigations.  If 

f TlUS  attend»  fhubarb  ls  to  be  ufed  ;  and  if  there  be  an 
habitual  laxity  of  the  uterine  vefTels,  guaiacum  See  Ges¬ 
tation. 

Abortion  is  alfo  ufed,  fomewhat  abufiveIy,for  a  fetus  which 

dying  in  the  womb,  continues  there  beyond  the  legitimate 

yearS’  and  betimes  even  during 

A  Sn? t  T  V I  r  thC  f°ther'  See  Foetus* 

A  B  U  K.  T I V  E,  fomething  come  before  its  due  time,  or  before 

it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity  and  perfection.  See  Abortion. 

h.  Jerom.  hlorentmius  has  anexprefs  treatife  of  the  baptifm 

of  Aborttves,  or  abortive  children.  His  aim  is  to  ffew  that  an 

Abortive  may,  and  ought  to  be  baptized,  at  what  time  or 

term  foever  it  comes  into  the  world  ;  by  reafon  the  precife 

time  when  the  fetus  begins  to  be  animated  is  not  known. 

I  here  are  feveral  curious,  and  uncommon  things  in  this 

work,  which  is  entitled  Homo  dubius,fve  de  baptifmo  Aborti- 

Abortive  Velom,  is  that  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  abortive  calf. 

uCC  V  E  LOM, 

ABRACADABRA*,  a  magic  word,  which  being  repeated 
in  due  form,  a  certain  number  of  times,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
the  virtue  of  a  charm  or  amulet,  in  curing  agues,  and  pre¬ 
venting  other  difeafes.  See  Charm,  and  Amulet. 

*  The  word  is  of  barbarous  origin,  formed  from  ABPACAH, 

e  name  of  a  god,  fuppofed  to  contain  great  myfteries :  from 
this,  by  lengthening  the  word  with  two  additional  fyllables 
to  make  it  more  quaint  and  fonorous,  comes  Abracadabra 
bee  Basil  id  1  an. 

The- invention  of  this  charm  is  generally  afcribed  to  the  elder 
Serenus  Sam  m  on  ic  us,  who  lived  under  Severus  and  Caracalla. 

2thnrrJ-pofr  ^  onj7  coPied  it  from  fome  other  writer  of 
the  Bafilidian  feet.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  in  an 
heroic  poem  of  this  author  ftill  extant,  concerning  eafv  and 
parable  remedies  formoft  difeafes,  de  medicina parvo pretio  pa- 
r a bm,  the  word  Abracadabra  is  preferred  for  farni- tertian 
agues,  with  the  manner  how  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  viz  by  wri 
ting  it  as  many  times  as  it  contains  letters,  omitting  each 
time  the  laft  letter  in  the  former  ;  fo  that  the  whole  may 
form  a  kind  of  inverted  cone*  :  in  which  there  is  this  pro¬ 
perty,  that  what  way  foever  the  letters  be  taken,  beginning 
from  the  apex,  and  afeendmg  either  to  the  right  or  left,  they 
make  the  fame  word,  or  as  fome  will  have  it  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  as  is  found  in  the  firft  whole  line.— According  to  Tu- 
lius  Africanus,  another  ancient  writer,  the  pronouncing  of 
the  word  in  the  fame  manner  will  do  as  well. 

*  The  prefeription,  as  given  by  Serenus,  is  as ’follows : 

Infer ibes  chart#  quod  dicitur  Abracadabra, 

S#pius  &  fubter  repetes,  fed  detrahe  fummam, 

Et  magis  atque  magis  defint  elementa figures , 

Singula  qua-  femper  rafies,  (A  c#tera  figes,  ’ 

Donee  in  angujium  redigatur  litter  a  canum. 
his  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  memento: 
lalia  languentis  conducent  vincula  collo, 

add  a  CT^  nrbigent  ^miranda  ptentia)  morbos. 

ABKASbON*,  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  medical  writers, 
for  the  act  of  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  which  covers 
the  membranes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  by  {harp  corrofive  medicines,  or  humours.  See  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Intestine. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ab,  and  rado%  I  /have 
or  ferape  off.  5  ’ 

ABRAXAS.  See  Abracadabra. 

ABRENUNCIATI  ON.  See  the  article  Renuncia¬ 
tion. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary,  or  contraftion  of  a  dif- 
courfe  ;  wherein  the  lefs  material  things  being  more  briefly 

mfifted  on,  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  lefTer  compafs.  See 
Epitome. 

The  Abridgments  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  of  Mr. 
Boyle  s  Philofophical  Works,  (Ac.  are  works  very  ufeful  in 
their  kind  :  though  it  has  been  charged  as  a  fault  in  the 
former  of  thefe,  that  the  authors  have  taken  upon  them 
entirely  to  omit  a  great  number  of  fuch  papers  and  dif- 
courfes,  as  were  not  fo  much  to  their  own  tafte ;  which  is  not 
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the  nature  of  an  Abridgment ,  but  of  a  florilegc,  analecta,  or 
excerpta. 

Abridgment,  in  law,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  fhortening 
a  count,  or  declaration,  by  fubtracling  fome  of  the  fubftance 
of  it.  See  Declaration. 

A  man  is  fa  id  to  abridge  bis  plaint,  in  affize,  or  a  woman  her 
demand  in  an  action  ot  dower,  when,  having  put  any  lands 
therein  which  are  not  in  the  tenure  of  the  tenant  or  defen¬ 
dant  ;  and  non-tenure,  or  the  like,  is  pleaded  to  that  land  in 
abatement  of  the  writ  ;  they  are  brought  to  abridge ,  i.  e.  to 
defift  from  and  leave  that  parcel  out  of  the  demand  ;  and  pray 
that  the  tenant  may  anfwer  to  the  reft,  to  which  he  has  not 
yet  pleaded  any  thing. — Though  the  demandant  has  abridged 
his  plaint  or  demand  ;  yet  the  writ  ftill  remains  good  for  the 
reft.  The  reafon  is,  that  fuch  writs  run  in  general,  and  do 
not  fpecify  particulars.  See  21  H.  8.  c.  2. 
ABROCHMENT,  or  Abbrochment,  Abrocamen- 
tum,  in  fome  ancient  law-writers,  denotes  the  act  of  ingrof- 
ling  or  buying  up  commodities  by  wholefale,  before  they  come 
m  the  open  market ;  in  order  to  fell  them  off  by  retail :  other - 
wi  fe  called  for  eft  ailing.  See  Forestalling. 
ABROGATION,  the  act  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  maker.  See  Law. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  abolition,  re- 
pealing,  revocation,  (Ac.  See  Abolition,  Repealing, 
Revocation,  <&c. 

Abrogation  {bands  oppofed  to  rogation  :  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
derogation,  which  implies  the  taking  away  only  fome  part  of 
a  law  ;  from  fubrogation,  which  denotes  the  adding  a  claufe 
£>  It  ;  from  obrogation,  which  implies  the  limiting,  or  re¬ 
training  it ;  from  difpenfation,  which  only  fets  it  afide  in  a 
particular  inftance  ;  and  from  antiquation,  which  is  the  re¬ 
eling  to  pafs  a  law.  See  Rogation,  Derogation  Dis¬ 
pensation,  (Ac. 

ABSCESS*,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  inflammatory  tumor, 
containing  purulent  matter,  pent  up  in  a  fleftiy  part,  and  cor- 
rupting  and  confirming  the  fibres,  and  other  fubftance  there¬ 
of.  See  Tumor. 

*  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  reafon  of  the  appellation  :  fome 
think  the  tumor  thus  called,  by  reafon  parts  before  conti¬ 
guous,  abfeedunt ,  or  feparate  from  each  other  ;  others,  becaufe 
particles  of  the  fibrous  matters,  are  torn  off  and  wafted  :  o- 
thers,  becaufe  the  matter  flows  and  is  derived  from  another 
part,  or  is  fecreted  from  the  blood  ;  laftly,  others  derive  the 
appellation  from  the  running  of  the  pus  ;  on  which  princi¬ 
ple  they  affert  that  it  is  not  properly  an  Abfcefs,  till  it  burits 
and  begins  to  vent  it  felf.  But  this  is  a  critic’s  decifion ; 
which  phyficians  will  hardly  be  concluded  by. 

Abfcefs  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  apbjema, 
and  the  Engl  iff,  impojihume ,  or  impojlhumation.  See  Apo- 
stume.  rj 

Ahnoft  all  Abfeeffes  _  are  the  confidences  of  inflammation. 

I  he  ripening  of  abfeeffes  is  promoted  by  poultices,  (Ac . 
Abfeeffes  are  open  d  either  by  cauftic  or  incifion  ;  but  the 
latter  in  moft  cafes  is  preferable.  Sharp  Surg.  Intr.  c.  2.  See  alfo 
TI.0N>.  Cataplasm,  Suppuration,  (Ac. 
Abjceffes  anfe  often  in  women  after  delivery  ;  and  though  dan¬ 
gerous  in  themfelves,  yet  appear  to  be  the  crifis  of  the^difeafe 
that  gave  rife  thereto.— For  the  cure,  if  they  cannot  be  dif- 
eu  led,  1.  e.  carried  off  by  proper  artificial  evacuations,  as 
phlebotomy,  purging,  (Ac.  with  the  ufe  of  calomel  between 
whiles,  and  gentle  perfpirative  fotus’s,  liniments,  and  cata- 
plaims ;  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  contrary  method,  and 
they  muft  be  brought  to  figuration.  When  the  matter  is 
rully  ripened,  they  are  to  be  opened  with  a  lancet  or  cauftic 
and  their  cure  attempted  by  digeftives  and  incarnatives.  See* 
a  Rcric^r  Digestive,  Incarnative,  (Ac. 

ABSCISS  E,  Abscissa,  in  conics,  a  part  of  the  diameter, 
or  tranlverfe  axis  of  a  conic  fection,  intercepted  between  the 
vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point,  and  a  femiordinate.  See 
Conic  SeSiion, 

Such  are  the  lines  A  P,  AP,  &c.  (Tab.  Conics,  fig.  20.)  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  vertex  A  and  the  femiordinates  PM,  PM 
&c.  which  are  called  Abfcifes ,  of  the  Latin  abfeindere ,  to  cut 
oft  ;  as  being  parts  cut  off  from  the  axis.— Others  call  them 
Jagitta ,  q.  d.  arrows.  See  Sagitta. 

In  the  parabola,  the  AbfciJJe  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  pa¬ 
rameter  and  femiordinate  ;  and  the  parameter  a  third  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Abfciffe  and  femiordinate.  See  Parabola, 
oemiordinate,  (Ac. 

In  the  elhpfis,  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  is  equal  to  the 
redtangle  of  the  parameter  into  the  Abfciffe, ,  fubtrading  ano¬ 
ther  Wangle  of  the  fame  Abfciffe ,  into  a  fourth  proportional 
to  the  axis,  parameter,  and  Abfciffe.  See  Ellipsis. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquares  of  the  femiordinates  are  to  each 

nofeflr  Ttb  °I  ?C  AbWe  int0  another  line,  com- 

pofed  of  the  Abfciffe  and  the  tranfverfe  axis.  See  Hyper¬ 
bola. 

ABSENT.  See  the  article  Present 
ABSIS.  See  the  article  Apsis. 

Afree°„LdVnX^ertoVo£!  f°m£tl'inS  thatfands 

‘  X«,7odloafenC°mPOU"ded  °f  ,he  Latin  al'  from < 

Absolute,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  a  being,  whofe  whole 

effence 
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efience  does  not  eonfift  in  a  mere  habitude,  or  relation  to 

InwhTch  fenfe  Abfolute  ftands  oppofed  to  relative  or  refpec- 

tive.  See  Relative,  &c.  ,  .  , 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a  §  . 

does  not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or  does  not  iublilt  y 
of  any  other  being;,  confidered  as  its  caufe. 

In  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  AbfoluU.  See  God,  Cause, 

Abfolute  in  this  fenfe  is  fynonymous  with  independent,  and 
{lands  oppofed  to  dependent.  ..  . 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing’s  being  fiee  from  con  11  > 

limitations.  See  Absolutely  ;  fee  alio  Condition, 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  un^,tl0,f  ’ 
We  fay,  an  Abfolute  decree,  Abfolute  promife,  Abfolute  obe¬ 
dience.  The  covenant  with  Noah  was  Abfolute ,  and  wit  i°u 
conditions  ;  that  under  the  gofpel,  on  condition  ot  faith  an 
obedience.  The  Antihomians  alfo  hold  the  gofpel-covenant 
Abfolute ,  and  that  Chrift  has  purchafed  our  falvation,  with¬ 
out  any  conditions  to  be  performed  on  our  fide,  bee  Mi  i- 

nomy.  Gospel,  izfc.  .  .  .  (  r  ,  , 

Absolute  Government ,  that  wherein  the  prince  is  left  lolely 
to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  obfervance  of  any 
laws  except  thofe  of  his  own  diferetion.  See  Despotism, 

Monarchy,  &'c.  ,  , 

When  the  Danes  made  their  king  Abfolute ,  in  1070,  they 
declared  him  abfolved  from  his  coronation-oath. . 
Absolute  Number ,  in  algebra,  is  the  known  quantity  or  num¬ 
ber  which  pofleffes  one  entire  fide,  or  part  of  an  equation  , 
being  the  jangle,  or  folid  who fe  root  or  value  is  to  be 

found.  See  Equation,  and  Root. 

Thus,  in  the  Equation  aa-\-l6a=^6,  the  Abfolute  Number  is 
36  :  which  is  equal  to  a  multiplied  by  it  felf,  added  to  16 
times  a. 


This  is  what  Vieta  calls  homogeneum  comparationis. 

Absolute  Equation ,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  fum  of  the  optic 
and  eccentric  equations.  See  Equation.  ( 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  grammar,  is  a  word  or  phrafe  aetach  d, 
and  independent  of  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe  ;  neither  govern¬ 
ing,  nor  being  governed  of  any  other  thing.  See  Ablative. 
This  is  frequent  among  the  Latins  ;  in  imitation  of  whom, 
the  modern  languages  have  likewife  adopted  it :  delete  exer- 
citu ,  the  army  being  cut  to  pieces.  All  things  confidered ,  rea- 
fon  will  appear  the  belt  guide  in  matters  of  religion. 

Absolute  Motion.  1  CMotion. 

Absolute  Place.  /Seej  Place. 

Absolute  Space.  3  {Space. 

ABSOLUTELY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  ftands  oppofed  to  re¬ 
latively.  See  the  articles  Absolute  and  Relative. 

Thus,  the  terms  of  a  propofition  are  faid  to  be  taken  Abfo- 
lutely  ;  that  is,  without  relation  to  each  other.  Man,  con¬ 
fidered  Abfolutely ,  and  in  himfelf,  is  a  reafonable  creature. 

Absolutely  is  alfo  ufed  for  unlimitedly  or  unconditionally. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  fchoolmen  oppofe  it  to  fecundum  quid. 
Thus  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  Abfolutely ,  and  fimply  good. 

Absolutely  is  alfo  ufed,  by  divines,  in  oppofition  to  de- 

claratively.  ■  c  .  r 

The  church  of  Rome  holds,  that  the  prieft  can  forgive  fins 
Abfolutely  ;  the  Proteftants  fay, only  declaratively  and  minifte- 

r rally.  See  Absolution.  _  •'  v 

In  grammar,  we  fay,  a'  word  is  taken  Abfolutely ,  abfolute 
fumptus ,  when  it  has  no  regimen,  or  government.  Thus,  in 
the  phrafe  We  Jhould  pray  -without  ceafing, >  the  word  pray  is 
taken  Abfolutely ,  as  it  governs  nothing. 

In  geometry,  Abfolutely  is  taken  for  entirely,  compleatly. 
Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  thing  is  Abfolutely  round  ,  in  contra- 
diftinaion  from  what  is  only-  partly  fo,  as  a  fpheroid,  cy¬ 
cloid,  &c. 

ABSOLUTION,  Absolutio,  in  the  civil  law,  <Ac.  a 
definitive  fentence,  whereby  a  perfon  accufed  of  any  crime, 
&c.  is  acquitted,  and  declared  innocent. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  method  of  pronouncing 
judgment  was  this  :  After  the  caufe  had  been  pleaded  on  both 
fidel,  the  Przeco  ufed  the  word  dixerunt ,  q.  d.  they  have  faid 
what  they  had  to  fay.  Then,  three  ballots  were  diftributed 
to  each  judge  ;  one  marked  with  the  letter  A.  for  A bfolut ion  ; 
another  with  C.  for  condemnation  ;  and  a  third  with  N.  L. 
non  liquet ,  it  is  not  clear  ;  to  require  refpite  of  judgment :  and 
according  as  the  majority  fell  of  this  or  that  mark,  the  ac¬ 
cufed  was  abfolved  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  abfolved , 
the  Praetor  difmified  him  with  videtur  non  feciffe ,  or  jure  vi- 
detur  feciffe  ? 

When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  on  the  fides  of  Abfolution 
and  condemnation,  the  accufed  is  abfolved :  this  procedure  is 
fuppofed  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  Such  is  the  fen- 
timent  of  Faber  on  the  125th  law,  de  Div.  Reg.  fur.  of 
Cicero,  pro  Cluentio  ;  of  Quintilian,  Declam.  254  ;  of  Strabo, 
lib.ix.  &c. 

Absolution,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a  juridical  aCt,  whereby  a 
prieft,.  as  a  judge,  and  in  virtue  of  a  power  given  him  by  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  remits  the  fins  of  fuch  as,  upon  confeflion,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  the  conditions  requifite  thereto. 

The  Romanifts  hold  Abfolution  a  part  of  the  facrament  of 
penance.:  the  council  of  Trent,  fell',  xiv,  cap.  iii.  and  that 
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of  Florence,  in  the  decree  adAnnenos,  declare  or 

efience  of  the  facrament  to  lie  in  tne  worus  o«  Abjoiut  <"  , 

alfolve  thee  of  thy  Jins. 

The  formula  of  Abfolution  m  the  Romifti  church  is  abfolute  , 
in  the  Greek  church,  deprecatory;  and  in  the  churches 
the  Reformed,  declarative.  Arcuvius,  indeed,  contends  that 
the  Greek  formula  is  abfolute  :  and  that  it  conlifts  in  thele 
words,  Mea  mediocritas  habet  te  venia  donatum.  But  the  in-  ' 
fiances  he  produces  are  either  no  formula’s  of  Abjolution ,  or 
only  of  Abjolution  from  excommunication,  not  of  facranieft- 
tal  Abfolution. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Reformed  churches  for  a 
fentence  whereby  a  perfon  who  ftands  excommunicated,  is 
releafed  or  freed  from  the  fame  See  Excommunic  a  eion. 

In  the  church  of  Scotland,  if  the  excommunicated  fhew  real 
figns  of  godly  forrow,  and  if  upon  application  to  the  prefby- 
tery  a  warrant  be  granted  for  his  Abfolution ,  he  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  congregation  to  confefs  his  fin,  and  exprefs  his  for¬ 
row  as  often  as  the  Prefbytery  fhall  think  meet  :  when  the 
congregation  is  fatisfied  of  his  penitence,  the  minifterputs  up 
a  prayer,  defiring  Jefus  Chrift,  who  has  inftituted  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  excommunication,  (i.  e.  of  binding  and  loofing  the 
fins  of  men  on  earth)  with  a  promife  of  ratifying  the  righteous 
fentence  above,  to  accept  of  this  man,  to  forgive  his  difobe- 
dience,  &c.  This  done,  he  pronounces  his  Abfolution  ;  by 
which  his  former  fentence  is  taken  off,  and  the  finner  is  a- 
gain  received  into  communion. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  there  are  divers  other  political  Abfo- 
lutions  ;  as, 

Absolutio  a  favis,  which  is  neceffary  where  a  perfon  has 
been  concerned  in  feeing  fentence  of  death  executed  on  a 
criminal,  or  has  any  other  way  difqualified  himfelf  for  the 
holding  of  a  benefice. 

Absolutio  ad  cautelam ,  is  that  granted  to  a  perfon  who  has 
lodged  an  appeal  againft  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  by 
which  the  force  of  the  cenfure  is  fufpended. 

It  being  a  maxim  in  the  papal  jurifprudence,  that  the  fentence 
ftands  good  notwithftanding  any  appeal  ;  this  fort  of  Abfolu¬ 
tion  is  fometimes  granted  until  the  iflue  of  his  appeal  be 
known  :  by  means  hereof,  fome  articles,  at  leaft,  of  his  ex- 
communication  are  taken  off ;  infomuch  that  perfons  may 
converfe  with  him  without  danger :  and  befide,  in  cafe  of 
death,  this  fentence  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  him  in  fome  ftead. 

ABSORBENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  by  the 
foftnefs  or  porofity  of  their  component  “parts,  become  proper 
to  {heath  the  afperities  of  fharp  pungent  humours  ;  or  to  im¬ 
bibe  or  dry  away,  as  with  a  fponge,  fuperfluous  moiftures. 
Such  are  the  teftaceous  powders,  hartlhorn,  coral,  crabs  eyes 
and  claws,  calcined  bones,  burnt  ivory,  terra  figillata,  and 
even  iron  it  felf :  alfo  divers  woods  ;  as  fanders,  maftic,  guaia- 
cum,  faflafras ;  and  divers  roots,  as  china,  farfaparilla,  Gfc. 
Abforbents  are  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwise  call 
driers  and  fweetners.  Latin  writers  alfo  ufe  the  word  as  fy¬ 
nonymous  with  imbibentia ,  and  faturantia. 

The  term  Abforbent  is  frequently  confounded  with  alcali ;  al- 
calies  having,  really,  the  effeCt  of  Abforbents  with  refpeCt  to 
acids.  See  Acid,  and  Alcali. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underftood  of  a  perfon  who  re¬ 
frains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine.  See  Wine. 

In  which  fenfe,  Abjlemious  is  fynonymous  with  the  Latin 
invinius ,  vini  abjiinens,  and  the  Greek  or  even 

vfyo7roTris,  and  ^^oTrapocroong,  q.  d.  water-drinker,  water- 
advocate,  & c.  being  compounded  of  abs ,  from  ;  and  teme- 
tumy  wine. 

Abstemious  is  particularly  ufed  among  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
in  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who  are  di fabled  from  partaking  of 
the  cup  in  the  eucharift,  by  reafon  of  a  natural  averfion  to 
wine.  See  Antipath y. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  thofe  naturally  Abjlemious  may 
be  allowed  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  of  bread  only  ?  The 
Calvinifts,  in  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  permitted  them  to 
communicate  by  only  touching  the  cup  with  the  lips,  without 
drinking  a  drop  :  the  Lutherans  exclaim  againft  this  tolera¬ 
tion,  as  a  facrilegious  mutilation  of  the  facrament.  There  is 
no  devout  perfon,  fay  they,  but  by  force  of  prayer  to  God, 

may  obtain  power  to  fwallow,  at  leaft  a  drop  of  wine. _ 

V.  Strieker ,  in  Nov.  lit.  germ.  1709.  p.  304. 

The  bifhop  of  Meaux  alledges  the  cafe  of  the  Abjlemious  x  to 
juftify  the  retrenchment  of  the  cup  ;  fince  it  appears  hence, 
that  communion  under  both  kinds  is  not  a  divine  command 
inafmuch  as  there  are  fome  cafes  wherein  it  may  be  difpenfed 
withal. — V.  Nouv.  rep.  lett.  t.  3.  p.  23.  Mem.  de  Trev.  1708. 
P-  33-  I7I7*  Pv^S* 

The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  were  all 
enjoined  to  be  Abjlemious  ;  and  that  it  might  appear  whether 
or  no  they  kept  up  to  the  injunction,  it  was  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  civility,  that  they  ftiould  kifs  their  friends  and 
relations  whenever  they  accofted  them. 
ABSTERGENTS*,  or  Abstersive  t medicines ,  a  clafs  of 
remedies,  whofe  effeCl  is  to  abrade,  and  wipe  away  fuch  mu¬ 
cous  particles  as  they  meet  in  their  paflage  ;  and  thus  cleanfe 
the  parts  from  vifeid,  or  impure  adhefions,  and  carry  off  the 
morbid  matter  of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  See  Medicine, 


Mundificative,  idc. 


*  The 
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1  he  word  is  Compounded  of  the  Latin  abs,  from  ;  and  ter- 
gere»  to  wipe.  SeeTfiRsioN. 

AtJhrgMs  are  more  ufually  callej  among  phyiicians,  dettr- 
gents.  Sec  Detergent. 

Ahft'rg'nU  are  of  the  genus  of  kalfamhs  ;  and  only  differ  in 
them  degree  of  fubt.ity  and  efficacy,  from  vulneraries.  See 
Balsamic,  and  Vulnerary. 

The  principal  fimples  in  the  clafs  of  abjiergents ,  are  the  leaves 
of  wormwood,  garlic,  leeks,  capers,  fcurvygrafs,  fumitory, 
liverwort,  tanfy,  and  vervain  :  bitter  almonds,  figs,  iujebs 
radms,  dates,  juniper- berries  ;  gum  ammoniac,  balfam  of 
yapivi,  balm  of  Gilead,  tacamahaca  ;  turpentines  ;  barber¬ 
ries  liquorice,  turmeric,  madder,  parmafitty,  mummy, 
lulphur,  fait,  mercury,  and  native  cinnabar. — Moft  of  which 

ardcles^er  ^  particularl7  depcribed  under  their  proper 

ABSTINENCE*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad  or  habit  of 
retraining  from  fomething,  which  we  have  a  propenhon  to, 
or  hnd  pleafure  in.  ’ 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  abft  inert  5  formed 

of  cbs ,  from  j  and  tenere,  to  hold  ;  q.  d.  ab  aliqua  re  fe 
tenere .  1  J 

The  Jews  were  obliged  to  aljlain  from  their  wives  at  certain 
leaions.— -The  fame  is  enjoined  in  the  apoffolical  conftitutions 
on  all  fafr and  meagre  days;  the  church  of  England  alfo  re 
commends  certain  days  of  failing,  and  Abjlinence. -Abjlinence 
jromjiejh  has  been  enjoined  by  flatute  even  fince  the  Refor 
mation,  particularly  on  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  on  vi- 
gils,  and  all  commonly  called  fijh-days.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c  10 
-—The  like  lnjundions  were  renewed  under  Q.  Elizabeth’ 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done  not 
out  of  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in 
meats,  but  in  favour  of  the  confumption  of  fea-fifh,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  fifhermen  and  mariners,  as’  well  as 
fpare  the  flock  of  Iheep,  5  Elk s.  c.  15.— The  great  fall,  fays 
ot.  Auguftin,  is  to  abjlain  from  fin.  See  Fast. 

The  ancient  Athletae  lived  in  a  perpetual  Abjlinence  from  all 
kind  of  fenfible  pleafure,  to  render  their  bodies  more  robufl 
and  hardy.  See  Athleta. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare  diet,  or  a 
/lender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food,  much  below  the  ordinary 
flandard  of  nature.  See  Food  and  Diet.  7 

The  phyficians  relate  wonders  of  the  effe&s  of  Abjlinence  in 
the  cure  of  many  diforders,  and  protradling  the  term  of  life. 
— The  noble  Venetian,  Cornaro,  after  all  imaginable  means 
had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of  at  forty, 
recovered  and  lived  to  near  an  hundred,  by  mere  dint  of  Ab¬ 
jlinence  ;  as  he  himfelf  gives  the  account. 

It  is  indeed  furprizing  to  what  a  gre^t  age  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  of  the  Eaft,  who  retired  from  the  perfections  into  the 
defarts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  Jived,  healthful  and  chearful, 
on  a  very  little  food  :  Caflian  allures  us,  that  the  common 
rate  for  twenty- four  hours  was  twelve  ounces  of  bread  anc 
mere  water:  with  this  S.  Anthony  lived  an  hundred  and  five 
years  ;  James  the  hermit,  an  hundred  and  four  ;  Arfenius 
tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  an  hundred  and  twenty  • 

St.  Epiphanius,  an  hundred  and  fifteen;  Simeon  the  fly] ite' 
an  hundred  and  twelve  j  and  Romuald,  an  hundred  and’ 
twenty. 

Indeed,  we  can  match,  nay  out-do  thefe  inflances  of  Ion 
gaevity,  at  home  :  Buchanan  writes,  that  one  Laurence  pre¬ 
served  himfelf  to  an  hundred  and  forty  by  force  of  tempe¬ 
rance  and  labour ;  and  Spotfwood  mentions  one  Kentigern, 
afterwards  called  S.  Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  an 
hundred  and  eighty-five  by  the  fame  means.— Other  inflances 
See  under  the  article  Longevity, 

Moll  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
the  fhort  lives  of  Englishmen,  are  owing,  according  to  Dr. 
Cheyne,  to  repletion  ;  and  may  be  either  cured,  prevented 
or  remedied,  by  Abjlinence.  See  Repletion,  Evacua¬ 


tion,  Ac. 


Among  the  brute  creation,  we  fee  extraordinary  inllances  of 
long  Abjlinence *. — It  is  the  natural  courfe  for  divers  fpecies 
to  pafs  four,  five,  or  fix  months  every  year  without  either 
eating  or  drinking  :  accordingly,  the  tortoife,  bear,  dormoufe, 
Serpent,  fwallow,  fly,  Ac.  are  obferved  regularly  to. retire, 
at  thofe  feafons,  to  their  refpedlive  cells,  and  hide  themfelves, 
Lome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or  ruins ;  others  dig  holes  under 
ground ;  others  get  into  the  woods,  and  lay  themfelves  up  in 
the  clefts  of  trees ;  others  bury  themfelves  under  water  Ac. 
See  Migration,  Passage,  Ac. 

*  The  ferpent-kind  bear  Abjlinence  to  a  miracle.  We  have 
feen  rattle-fnakes  that  had  fubfifted  many  months  without 

any  food,  yet  ftill  retained  their  vigour  and  fiercenefs. _ Dr. 

Shaw  [Trav.  p.  429.)  fpeaks  of  a  couple  of  Ceraftes,  (a  fort 
°f  Egyptian  ferpents)  which  had  been  kept  five  years' in  a 
bottle  clofe  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  unlefs  a  final] 
quantity  of  fand  wherein  they  coiled  themfelves  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel,  may  be  reckon’d  as  fuch  :  yet  when 
he  law  them,  they  had  juft  call  their  Ikins,  and  were  as 
brilk  and  lively  as  if  juft  taken. 

In  e fFe £t,  feveral  fpecies  of  birds,  the  whole  tribe  almoflof 
infe&s,  and  many  among  the  other  tribes,  are  able  to  fubfilt 
all  winter,  not  only  without  food,  but  many  of  them  with¬ 
out  refpiration  too. — This  furnilhes  an  admirable  inftance  of 
Vol.  t.  N°  1, 
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the  wifdom  of  the  creator:  The  proper  food  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tines,  efpeciaily  the  infect- tribe,  being  now  wanting;  there 
is  a  provifion  tor  them  to  live  without  it.  When  the  fields  are 
diverted  of  their  flowery  furniture,  and  the  trees  and  plants 
.ne  tlripped  of  their  fruits  ;  what  would  become  of  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  fubfifted  by  the  produce  of  the  fpring,  and  fum- 
mer  ?  And  when  the  air  is  grown  rigid  and  chilly  with  frofl, 
what  would  become  of  thole  many  tender  fpecies  which  are 
impatient  of  cold  ?  To  prevent  the  total  deftru&ion  and  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  many  fpecies  of  animals,  the  author  of  nature  has 
provided,  that  creatures  thus  bereaved  of  their  food,  Ihould 
be  likewife  impatient  of  cold  :  to  lead  them  thus  to  fheiter 
themfelves  out  of  the  way  of  danger  ;  and  that  when  there 
arrived,  the  natural  texture  and  vifeidity  of  the  blood,  Ihould 
difpofe  it,  by  a  further  degree  of  cold,  to  lag  and  ftagnate  in 
the  veil  els :  fo  that  the  circulation  flopping,  and  the  animal 
functions  being  in  great  meafure  fufpended;  there  is  no  fenfi- 
|  hie  wade  or  confumption  of  parts,  but  they  remain  in  a  kind 
of  droufy  neutral  Hate,  between  life  and  death  ;  till  the  warm 
fun  revive  both  them  and  their  food  together,  by  thawing 
the  congealed  juices  both  of  fuch  animals,  and  vegetables. 
See  Heat  and  Fire. 

Jt  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  motion  of  the  animal  juices 
is  extinil  in  flies,  and  other  infects,  when  thus  afleep  ;  in 
that,  though  cut  in  pieces  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does  any 
fluid  ooze  out  at  the  wound  ;  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  have  been  firft  applied  to  unbind  the  ice.— 
The  fleep  of  fuch  animals  is  little  elfe  than  death  ;  and  their 
waking,  a  iefurre<flion. — For  if  life  do  not  confift  in  a  circu- 
lation  of  the  blood,  we  do  not  know  what  it  confifls  in. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  tortoifes,  dormice,  bears,  Ac.  are 

f0Ucnd  as  fat  and  fle%  after  months  Abjlinence  as  before. 

— birG.Ent  weighed  his  tortoife  feveral  years  fucceffively 
at  its  going  to  earth  in  OcT  her,  and  coming  out  again  in 
March  ;  and  found  that  of  four  pounds  four  ounces,  it  only 
ufed  to  lofe  about  one  once.  V.  Philofoph.  Tranf.  N°  19 / 
Indeed,  we  have  inflances  of  men  palling  feveral  months  as 
llridll yabjlinent  as  other  creatures.— The  records  of  the  Tower 
mention  a  Scotchman  imprifoned  for  felony,  and  ftricliy 
watched  in  that  fortrefs  for  fix  weeks;  in  all  which  time  he 
took  not  the  lead  fuftenance  ;  for  which  he  had  his  pardon. 
The  German  Ephemerides  fpeak  of  one  Martha  Taylor, 
who  by  a  blow  on  the  back  fell  into  fuch  a  proftration  of  ap¬ 
petite,  that  fhe  took  no  fuftenance,  befides  a  few  drops  with 
a  feather,  for  thirteen  months  :  but  this  was  a  morbid  and 
unnatural  cafe,  for  Ihe  flept  but  little  all  the  time. — We  may 
add  the  inftance  of  S.  Chilton  of  Tinfbury  near  Bath,  who  in 
the  years  1693,  *694,  1695,  flept  fometimes  four  months, 
and  fometimes  above  fix  together,  with  very  little  food  ;  and 
iix  weeks  without  any  more  than  a  little  tent,  conveyed  with 
a  quill  into  his  mouth  through  a  hole  in  his  teeth.  V  Philo¬ 
foph.  Tranfati.  N°  304. 


It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  moft  inllances  of  long  Abjlinence  re- 
lated  by  naturahfts,  there  were  apparent  marks  of  a  texture 
0  j  ■T’  and  humours,  much  like  that  of  fummer-beafts, 
and  i meets.  Though  it  is  no  improbable  opinion,  that  tire 
air  it  felf  may  furnifti  fomething  for  nutrition.  It  is  certain 
there  are  fubftances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  Ac.  float¬ 
ing  in  the  atmofphere  which  muft  be  continually  taken  in 
by  refpiration.  And  that  an  animal  body  may  be  nouriftied 
thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftance  of  vipers,  which  if  taken 
when  firft  brought  forth,  and  kept  from  every  thing  but  air 
will  yet  grow  very  confiderable  in  a  few  days.  So  the  eggs  of 
lizards  are  obferved  to  encreafe  in  bulk,  after  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  though  there  be  nothing  to  furnifti  the  increment  but 
air  alone ;  after  the  like  manner,  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of 
fifties  grow,  and  are  nourifhed  with  the  water.  See  Air 
and  Water. — And  hence,  fay  fome,  it  is  that  cooks,  turn- 
fpit  dogs,  Ac.  though  they  eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufually  fat. 
See  Nutrition,  Perspiration, Respiration,  Ac. 
ABSTRACT,  Abstractum,  in  philofophy,  a  thino Tepa- 
rated  from  fome  other  thing,  by  an  operation  of  the^ mind 
called  Ab/tfattion.  See  Abstraction. 

Abstract,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  an  idea  formed 
in  the  mind,  when  we  confider  a  thing  fimply  in  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  refpedl  to  the  fubjeft  wherein  it  refid es ;  or  it  is  a’fimple 
idea,  detached  and  feparated  from  any  particular  fubjedl  or 
complex  idea,  for  the  fake  of  viewing  and  confiderino-  it  more 
diftindlly.  See  Abstraction. 

Thus,  magnitude,  and  humanity  are  AbJlraAs ,  or  Abflratt 
ideas,  when  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  without  being  at¬ 
tached  to  any  particular  body,  or  perfon  ;  though  they  can¬ 
not  have  any  real  fubfiftence  without  fuch  fubjeds,  nor  the 
fubjecls  without  them. 

Whitenefs  is  mAkJlratt,  inafmuch  as  it  Joes  not  denote  any 
one  white  objeft,  but  that  colour,  or  idea  in  the  general, 
wherever  found.  See  General. 

From  the  knowledge  of  Abjlrads  we  arrive  at  thaf  of  con¬ 
cretes,  which  is  the  oppofite  term  :  concrete  denoting  a  ge¬ 
neral  or  cbjuad  idea  s  being  attached  to  fome  particular  fub- 

orp  \  Cf?n  1  as  combined  with  fome  other  ideas  j  as, 
great  houfe,  wmte  wall.  See  Concrete. 
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In  which  fenfe,  the  words  whitenefs,  paternity,  animality,  j 
juftice,  crookednefs,  &c.  zveAbJlratts,  or  Abjtraa  terms. 

A l  fir  a  St  Terms  may  be  conceived  as  words  which  denote  a 
more  limple  conception  of  a  form,  or  quality  exitting  m  a 
thing ;  without  expreffing  the  fubjeft  wherein  it  reiides.—  1  ne 
fchool-philofophers  define  Abjlratt  terms  from  the  limphcity 
of  their  iignification:  Abjlratts ,  according  to  them,  expreis 
only  the  form  of  things,  or  attributes  of  things,  diftinct  from 
the  lubje6ts  whereof  they  are  forms  or  attributes. 

All  our  fimple  ideas,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  have  Abjlratt ',  as  well 
as  concrete  names }  as,  whitenefs,  white;  fweetnefs,  fweet ; 

The  like  alfo  holds  in  our  idea  of  modes,  and  relations  ; 
as  juftice,  jutt  ;  equality,  equal  ;  lAc, 

But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  we  have  very  few  Abjlratt 
names  at  all.— Thole  few  that  the  fchools  have  forged,  as  a- 
ninta  litas ,  humanitas ,  be.  hold  no  proportion  with  the  inn- 
jiite  number  of  names  of  fubftances ;  and  could  never  get  ad¬ 
mittance  into  common  ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  public 
approbation  :  which  feems  to  intimate  a  confeflion  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  effences  of  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  fince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas. 

It  was  only  the  doctrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  miftaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  they  had  not, 
which  firft  coined,  and  then  introduced  animalitas,  humanitas, 
and  the  like  ;  which  yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their 
own  fchools,  and  could  never  get  to  be  current  among  un- 
derftanding  men.  See  Substance. 

But  the  reality  and  exiftence  of  all  Abjlratt  ideas,  and  of  any 
fuch  faculty  in  the  mind  as  abjlrattion ,  has  of  late  been  con¬ 
troverted.  See  Abstraction. 

In  effe<ft,  if  there  were  any  fuch  things  as  Abjlratts ,  Abjlratt 
qualities,  &c.  we  do  not  fee  how  they  could  be  deftroyed ; 
thev  mutt  be  permanent,  and  immutable ;  for  that  which 
deftroys  the  white  warm  flame,  could  not  reach  the  white¬ 
nefs  or  the  warmth  :  that  which  deftroys  the  figured,  moving, 
folid  ball,  could  not  hurt  the  figure,  motion,  folidity,  &c. 

_ Abjlratt  ideas,  in  fine,  feem  to  tend  to  fubftantial  forms 

See  Substantial  Form.  . 

Abstract  is  alfo  extended  to  divers  other  things,  in  refpedt  of 
their  purity,  fimplicity,  fubtility,  &c.  —  In  which  fenfe,  we  fay, 
Abstract  Numbers  are  aflemblages  of  units,  confidered  in 
themfelves,  and  not  applied  to  denote  any  collections  of  par¬ 
ticular  forts  of  things.  See  Number. 

Abstract  Mathematics ,  are  thofe  branches  employed  about 
quantity  confidered  abfolutely,  or  in  the  general  ;  without  re- 
ftri&ion  to  any  certain  kind,  or  fpecies  of  it.  See  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Such  are  geometry  and  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic  and 

Geometry.  .  „  , 

In  this  fenfe,  Abjlratt  mathematics  ftand  oppofed  to  mixt  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  where  the  fimple  and  abjiratted  properties  anc 
relations  of  quantity  delivered  in  the  former,  are  applied  to 
fenfible  objects  ;  and  by  that  means  become  intermixed  with 
phyfical  confederations. — Such  are  hydroftatics,  optics,  navi¬ 
gation,  &c. 

Abstract,  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  literature,  for  a  compen¬ 
dious  view,  or  epitome  of  a  larger  work.  See  Epitome. 

An  Abjlratt  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  degree  fhorter,  and  more  fu- 
perficial  than  an  abridgment.  See  Abridgment. 
ABSTRACTION,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby 
we  feparate  things  naturally  conjunct,  or  exifting  together  ; 
and  form,  and  confider,  ideas  of  things  thus  feparated.  See 
Abstract. 

The  faculty  of  abjlratting,  ftands  directly  oppofite  to  that  of 
compounding.  By  compofition  we  confider  thofe  things  toge¬ 
ther  which  in  reality  are  not  joined  together  in  one  exiftence. 
And’  by  Abjlrattion  we  confider  thofe  things  feparately  and  a- 
part,  which  in  reality  do  not  exift  apart.  SeeCoMPOsiTioN. 
Abjlrattion  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways.— Firft,  when 
the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a  thing,  in  fome  refpeCts 
diftinift  from  the  whole  ;  as  a  man’s  arm,  without  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  reft  of  his  body. 

Secondly,  when  we  confider  the  mode  of  any  fubftance,  omit¬ 
ting  the  fubftance  it  felf,  or  when  we  feparately  confider  feve¬ 
ral  modes  which  fubfift  together  in  one  fubject.  See  Mode. 
This  Abjlrattion  the  geometricians  make  ufe  of  when  they 
confider  the  length  of  a  body  feparately,  which  they  call  a 
line ;  omitting  the  confideration  of  its  breadth  and  depth. 
See  Line.  . 

Thirdly,  it  is  by  Abjlrattion ,  that  the  mind  frames  general, 
or  univerfal  ideas  ;  omitting  the  modes,  and  relations  of  the 
particular  objects  whence  they  are  formed. — Thus,  when  we 
would  underftand  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we  gather 
from  our  felf-confcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  ;  and  omitting 
the  confideration  of  thofe  things  which  have  a  peculiar  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  own  mind,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we  think  of  a 
thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  framed  thus,  which  are  what  we  properly  cal!  abjlratt 
ideas ,  become  general  reprefentatives  of  all  objects  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  their  names  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conform¬ 
able  to  fuch  ideas. — 1  bus,  the  colour  that  we  receive  from 
chalk,  fnow,  milk,eA\  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind  ; 
and  has  a  name  given  it,  whitenefs ,  which  fignifies  the  fame 
quality,  wherever  found  or  imagined.  See  General. 
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It  is  this  laft  faculty,  or 'power  o i  abjlratting,  according  to 
Mr.  Locke,  that  makes  the  great  difference  between  men  an 
brutes  ;  even  thofe  latter  mult  be  allowed  to  have  fome  fhare 
of  reafon  :  that  they  really  reafon  in  fome  cafes,  feems  ahnolt 
as  evident  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas.  They  are  tied  up  to  thofe  narrow  bounds  ;  and  do 
not  feem  to  have  any  faculty  of  enlarging  them  by  Abjlrattion. 
E/fay  on  Human  Underjlanding ,  L.  IIL  c.  3.  _ 

Such  is  thedo&rine  of  abjlratt  ideas,  under  the  improvements 
of  that  excellent  author.— In  effea,  it  is  the  Handing  opinion, 
that  the  mind  has  fuch  a  power  or  faculty  of  framing  abjlratt 
ideas,  or  notions  of  things  ;  and  on  fuch  very  ideas  do  a  great 
part  of  the  writings  of  philofophers  turn.  Thefe  are  fuppofed 
in  all  their  fyftems ;  and  without  them  there  would  be  nothing 
done. — They  are  more  efpecially  reputed  the  objeCl  of  logic, 
mathematics,  and  metaphyfics,  and  all  that  paffes  under  the 
notion  of  the  moft  abjiratted  and  fublime  learning. 

Yet  has  a  late  eminent  and  ingenious  author,  Dr.  Berkeley, 
contefted  the  reality  of  any  fuch  ideas  ;  and  gone  a  good  way 
towards  overturning  the  whole  fyftem,  and  confequently  to¬ 
wards  fetting  philofophy  on  a  new  footing. 

The  qualities  or  modes  of  things,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed, 
do  never  really  exift  apart,  and  feparated  from  all  others  ;  but 
are  conftantly  mixed  and  combined  together,  feveral  in  the 
fame  objeCt.— But,  fay  the  philofophers,  the  mind  being  able 
to  confider  each  quality  fingly,  or  abjiratted  from  other  qua¬ 
lities  with  which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  it 
felf  abjlratt  ideas,  of  a  different  nature  and  kind  from  the 
fenfible  ones. 

For  an  example  here.of :  the  eye  perceiving  an  object  extend¬ 
ed,  coloured,  and  moved,  refolves  this  compound  idea,  into 
its  fimple  conftituentones ;  and  viewing  each  by  it  felf,  exclu- 
five  of  the  reft,  frames  abjlratt  ideas  of  extenfion,  colour, 
and  motion  themfelves,  or  in  their  own  nature. — Not  that 
it  is  poflible  for  fuch  colour  and  motion  to  exift  without  ex¬ 
tenfion  ;  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  it  felf,  by  Ab - 
Jlrattion ,  the  idea  of  colour  exclufive  of  extenfion  ;  and  of 
motion,  exclufive  both  of  colour  and  extenfion. 

Again,  fay  the  fame  philofophers,  the  mind  having  obferved 
that  in  the  particular  extenfions  perceived  by  fenfe,  there  is 
fomething  common,  and  alike  in  all ;  and  fome  other  things 
peculiar  ;  as,  this,  or  that  figure,  or  magnitude,  which  dif- 
tinguifh  them  one  from  another  ;  it  can  confider  apart,  or 
fingle  out  by  it  felf,  what  is  common  ;  making  thereof  a  ge¬ 
neral  abjlratt  idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  neither  line,  fur- 
face,  nor  folid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an 
idea  entirely  prefeinded  from  them  all. — So,  likewife,  by 
leaving  out  of  the  feveral  colours  perceived  by  fenfe,  that 
which  diftinguifhes  them  from  one  another,  and  only  retain¬ 
ing  what  is  common  to  all,  it  makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  the 
abjlratt ,  which  is  neither  red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  (Ec.— 
After  the  fame  manner,  by  confidering  motion  abjlrattedlyy 
both  from  the  body  moved,  and  from  the  figure  it  deferibes, 
and  all  particular  directions,  and  velocities  ;  an  abjlratt  idea 
of  motion  is  framed,  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  mo¬ 
tions  whatever. 

They  add,  that  as  the  mind  frames  abjlratt  ideas  of  qualities 
or  modes  ;  fo  does  it,  by  the  fame  faculty,  attain  abjlratt  ideas 
of  the  more  compound  beings,' which  include  many  coexiftent 
qualities. — For  an  example —  Having  obferved  that  Peter 
James,  John,  iAc.  refemble  each  other  in  fhape,  and  other 
qualities ;  we  can  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  we  had  of 
Peter,  James,  &c.  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining 
only  what  is  common  to  all,  and  fo  make  an  abjlratt  idea 

wherein  all  the  particulars  equally  partake. —-And  thus  it  is 

we  are  fuppofed  to  come  by  the  abjlratt  idea  of  man,  or  of 
humanity,  or  human  nature  ;  wherein  there  is  indeed  in- 
.  eluded  colour,  becaufe  no  man  but  has  fome  colour,  but  it 
is  neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  brown  ;  becaufe  there  is  no 
one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So  likewife 
there  is  included  ftature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall,  nor  low 
nor  yet  middle  ftature,  but  fomething  abjiratted  from  all 
thefe  :  And  fo  of  the  reft. 

Farther  yet,  there  being  a  general  variety  of  other  creatures 
which  partake  in  fome  parts,  but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea 
of  man  ;  the  mind  leaving  out  thofe  parts  which  are  peculiar 
to  men,  and  retaining  thofe  only  which  are  common  to  all 
living  creatures,  frames  the  idea  of  animal  ;  which  abjlratts 
or  participates  not  only  of  all  men,  but  all  birds,  beafts 
fifties,  and  infects.  *  ’ 

The  conftituent  parts  of  fuch  abjlratt  idea  of  animal,  are  bo¬ 
dy,  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion.— By  body,  is  meant 
body  without  any  particular  fhape,  or  figure  ;  there  being  no 
one  common  to  all  animals ;  without  covering,  either  of  hair 
of  feathers,  or  feales  :  nor  yet  naked  ;  hair,  feathers,  Rales’ 
and  nakednefs,  being  the  diftinguifiiing  properties  of  particul 
lar  animals,  and  for  that  reafon  left  out  of  the  abjlratt  idea 
Upon  the  fame  account,  the  fpontaneous  motion  muft  be  ne=* 
ther  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creeping;  it  is  nevertheless  a 
motion.— But  what  that  motion  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
‘  Iwi11  not  affirm,  fays  Dr.  Berkeley,  that  other  people  have 
‘  not  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abflratting  their  ideas  T 

‘  am'  confident  I  have  it  not  my  felf.-I  have,  indeed  a  fa 

‘  cult)'  of  imagining,  or  reprefenting  to  my  felf  the  ideas  of 


‘  things 
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4  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  varioufly  compounding  or 
4  dividing  them :  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or 
4  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  join’d  to  the  body  of  a  horfe.  1 
‘  can  confider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nofe,  each  by  it  felf, 

4  t ibjlrafied  or  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body. — But  then, 

4  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  muft  have  fome  parti- 
4  cular  fhape  and  colour. — So,  again,  the  idea  of  a  man  I 
4  frame  to  my  felf,  muft  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or 
4  a  tawny,  a.  ftrait  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  mid- 
4  dle-fized  man. 

4  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought'conceive  the  abfradl  idea 
4  above  deferibed  ;  and  it  is  equally  impoffible  for  me  to  form 
4  the  abflradl  idea  of  motion,  diftin£t  from  the  body  moving, 

4  and  which  is  neither  fwift  nor  flow,  curvilinear,  nor  refiti- 
4  linear. — And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  all  other  abjlradi  ge- 
4  neral  ideas  whatever.’ 

Since  all  things  that  exift  are  only  particulars,  4  Whence,  fays 
4  Mr.  Locke,  is  it,  that  we  come  by  general  words,  expref- 
4  five  of  a  thoufand  individuals?’  His  anfwer  is,  terms  only 
become  general,  by  being  made  the  figns  of  abjlraft  and  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  ;  fo  that  the  reality  ofabjiratt  ideas,  fhould  follow 
from  the  reality  of  general  words. — But  this  feems  a  decep¬ 
tion. — A  word  becomes  general,  by  being  made  the  fign,  not 
of  an  abJiraSi  general  idea,  but  of  feveral  particular  ones,  any 
one  of  which  it  indifferently  fuggefts  to  the  mind. — For  an 
example,  when  I  fay  that  Whatever  has  extenfion  is  divifible  j  the 
propofftion  is  to  be  underftood  of  extenfion  in  general :  not  that 
I  muft  conceive  any  abjlradl  general  idea  of  extenfion,  which 
is  neither  line,  furface,  nor  folid,  neither  great  nor  fmall,  (Ac. 
To  make  this  more  evident,  fuppofe  a  geometrician  to  be  de- 
monftrating  a  method  of  dividing  a  line  into  two  equal  parts  : 
In  order  hereto,  he  draws,  for  inftance,  a  black  line,  an  inch 
lono- ;  and  this,  which  in  itfelf  is  a  particular  line,  is  never- 
theiels,  with  refpedl  to  its  fignificatiori,  general  ;  fince  it  re- 
prefents  all  lines  whatever :  fo  that  what  is  demonftated  of 
this  onej  will  hold  of  all  others. — And  as  that  particular  line 
becomes  general  by  being  made  a  fign  ;  fo  does  the  name  line : 
and  as  the  former  owes  its  generality,  not  to  its  being  the  fign 
of  an  abjlradt  or  general  line,  but  of  any  or  all  particular  right 
lines  that  maypoflibly  exift ;  fo  muft  the  latter  derive  its  ge¬ 
nerality  from  the  fame  caufe.  See  General  I  erm. 

Mr.  Locke,  fpeaking  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  abjlratt  ideas, 
fays  ;  4  And  does  it  not  require  fome  pains  and  fkill  to  form 
4  the  o-eneral  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  yet  is  none  of  the  molt 
4  abjlratt  and  comiprehenfive ;  for  it  muft  be  neither  oblique, 
4  nor  r e&angular ;  neither  equilateral,  ifofceles,  nor  fealenous ; 

4  but  all,  and  none  of  thefe,  at  once.’— Now,  let  any  man 
look  into  his  thoughts,  «ind  try  whether  he  has,  or  can  attain 
to  an  idea  of  a  triangle,  correfp'ondent  to  this  defeription.  . 
From  the  notion  of  abftratt  ideas,  Dr.  Berkeley  endeavours  to 
fhew,  it  was,  that  bodies  firft  came  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  an 
exiftence  of  their  own,  out  and  independent  of  the  mind  per¬ 
ceiving  them.— Can  there  be  a  greater  ftrain  of  Abjlrafiion, 
fays  he,  than  to  diftinguifh  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  objedts 
from  their  being  perceived,  fo  -as  to  conceive  them  exilling 
nnperceived ?  bee  Body,  and  External  World. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  abjlratting ,  on  the  common  fyftem, 
is  no  more  than  generalizing  :  it  is  making  one  thing  ftand 
for  an  hundred,  by  omitting  the  confideration  of  the  differences 
between  them  :  it  is  taking  feveral  different,  i.  e.  different 
combinations,  fetting  alide  the  peculiarities  in  each,  and  con¬ 
sidering  only  what  is  found  alike  in  all.  Thus  it  is  that  I  fay, 
J  love  °my  friend ,  love  my  mijlrefs ,  love  my  felf, \  my  bottle ,  my 
b0ok ,  my  eafe ,  &c.— Not  that  it  is  poffible  I  fhould  have  the 
fame  perception  with  refped  to  fo  many  different  forts  of 
things,  things  that  ftand  in  fuch  different  relations  to  me  : 
but  only  that  there  appearing  fomething  in  them  all  that  bears 
a  refemblance  to  the  reft,  in  fome  circumftance  or  other,  I 
chufe  to  call  them  all  by  one  name,  love.  For  if  I  confider 
the  tendency  and  effeas  of  them  all,  I  {hall  find  they  lead  me 
very  different  ways,  to  very  different  actions  ;  all  the  analo¬ 
gy  there  is  between  them,  is  a  fort  of  pleafure  or  fatisfadlion, 
arifing  upon  the  application  of  the  particular  objea  to  its  pro¬ 
per  organ,  or  fenfe. — TThe  abfradt  idea  of  love,  then,  will 
terminate  in  the  idea  of  pleafure  i  but  it  is  certain,  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  pleafure,  without  a  thing  pleafant  to  excite  it. 
Any  other  abftratt  idea  of  pleafure,  will  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  view  or  perception  of  the  circumftances  wherewith  our 
pleafures  have  been  attended  :  but  thefe  are  mere  externals, 
foreign  to  the  pleafurable  fenfation  it  felf ;  which  nothing  but 
an  objea:  applied  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner  can  excite.— 
To  fuppofe  an  idea  of  pleafure  produced  indirectly,  by  any 
other  than  the  proper  caufe,  is  asabfurd  as  to  fuppofe  an  idea 
of  found,  produced  without  a  fonorous  objea.  1  he  mind  has 
no  power  of  making  any  ideas,  call  them  what  you  will, 
whether  abjlratt ,  or  concrete ,  or  general ,  or  particular :  its 
aaivity  goes  no  farther  than  to  the  preceiving  of  fuch  as  are 
prefentedfio  it :  fo  that  its  aaion  is  really  no  other  than  a  de¬ 
cree  of  paflion.  See  Sense  and  Sensation. 

ABSTRUSE*,  denotes  fomething  to  be  deep,  hidden,  or 
far  removed  from  the  common  apprehenfions,  and  ways  of 
conceiving  ;  in  oppofition  to  what  is  obvious  and  palpable. 

*  The  word  is  of  Latin  briginal,  abftrufus ;  formed  ot  abs,  from, 
and  trudoy  I  thruft  ;  q.  d.  being  far  oft,  and  out  ot  reach. 
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In  which  fenfe,  metaphyfics  is  an  abflrufe  fcience,  the  new 
dodfrinc  of  infinites  is  an  abjlrufe  point  of  knowledge  that  few 
people  attain  to. 

A'B  SURD,  Absurd um,  a  tiling  that  thwarts,  or  goes  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  notions,  and  apprehenfions  of  mankind. 
See  Absurdity. 

Thus,  a  propofition  would  be  abfurdy  that  fhould  affirm,  that 
two  and  two  make  five  ;  or«that  fhould  deny  them  to  make 
four.  See  Proposition. 

The  logicians  have  a  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  propofi¬ 
tion,  by  fhewing  the  contrary  is  abfurd.  See  Truth. — 
This. they  call. 

Redudiio  ad  Absurdum,  or  arguing  ex  Abjurdo.  See  Re¬ 
duction. 

ABSURDITY,  a  kind  of  error,  or  offence  againft  fome 
evident,  and  generally  allowed  truth  or  principle.  See  Er¬ 
ror,  Maxim,  (Ac. 

The  greateft  of  all  Abfur  dities  is  the  con  tradition.  See  Con¬ 
tradiction. 

The  fchoolmen  make  two  fpecies  of  Abfur  dities.  —  The  one, 
abfolute ,  «7rAs?,  which  contradicts  the  common  fenfe  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  the  other  relative ,  tivi,  which  gives  the  lye  to  fome 
one,  or  more  philofophers ;  or  perfons  of  great  weight  and 
authority. 

In  th  is  fenfe,  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  is  an  abfurdity;  as 
being  contrary  to  Ariftotle  :  fo  is  that  of  a  plenum  ;  as  being 
contrary  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. — In  effetft,  there  is  fcarce  one 
truth  of  any  moment,  but  what  is  an  abfurdity  in  this  fenfe  ; 
as  being  repugnant  to  the  fyftem  of  fome  fedt,  or  party. 
ABSYNTHIUM*,  or  Absinthium,  a  medicinal  plant, 
of  confiderable  efficacy  in  quality  of  a  bitter,  and  ftomachic  ; 
popularly  called  wormwood.  See  Stomachic,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  feems  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  «,  and 
d/i.roi,  deleBatio ,  pleafure;  alluding  to  the  difagreeable  tafte 
of  this  p’ant. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  Abfynthium  enumerated  by  botaniffs, 
at  leaft  thirty.  Thofe  which  chiefly  obtain  in  medicine,  are, 
l°,  the  Romany  or  fmall,  called  alfo  pontic  ;  ufed  as  a  fto¬ 
machic,  aftringent,  difeutient,  and  to  prevent  putrefaction. — 
Etmuller  fays,  there  is  not  a  chronical  diftemper  in  which  it 
is  not  ferviceable.  —  A  conferve  of  the  Roman  Abfynthium  is 
now  alfo  much  ufed  in  the  (hops. 

2°,  The  common ,  or  large  wormwood ,  Abfynihiurn  Vulgar e,  or 
Vidgare  Majusy  bitterer  much  than  the  former,  and  ancient¬ 
ly  ufed  not  only  as  a  ftomachic,  and  a  deftroyer  of  worms, 
but  alfo  as  a  detergent,  and  prefcribed  againft  the  jaundice, 
and  dropfy  ;  but  it  is  now  grown  into  difufe  in  thofe  inten¬ 
tions,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  eyes ;  and  is  chiefly  retained 
as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  officinal  compofitions  ;  and 
particularly  fome  cephalic  diftilled  waters.  See  Water. — * 
The  infufion  of  Abfynthium  in  wine,  makes  what  they  call 
Vinum  Abfynthites .  See  Wine. 

The  pharmacopoeias  alfo  mention  an  extract  of  Abfynthium  y 
extrahum  Abfyntbii  ;  and  a  fyrup  of  Abfynthiwny  Syrupus  de 
Abfynthio. —  ,  ,  , 

Some  will  have  it  to  be  this  plant  that  yields  the  femen  fanttum 
or  fantonicumy  i.  e.  wormfeed  ;  but  Matthiolus  affirms  the 
contrary.  See  S  antonicum. 

ABUN  DAN  CE*,  Copia ,  plenty.  See  Fertility,  Cor¬ 
nucopia,  Fecundity,  (Ac, 

*  Abundantia ,  overflowing,  is  compounded  of  ab ,  from;  and 
undo.,  wave,  or  water. 

Abundance ,  when  carried  to  an  excefs,  is  a  fault,  called  re- 
dundancey  exuberance ,  &c.  See  Redundance,  Exube¬ 
rance,  (Ac. 

The  author  of  the  Didlionaire  Oeconomique  gives  divers  man¬ 
ners  or  fecrets  of  producing  Abundance  ;  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  (3  c.  See  Fecundity. 
ABUNDANT  Numbers ,  are  thofe  whofe  quota-parts  added 
together,  exceed  the  number  it  felf  whereof  they  are  parts. 
See  Number. 

Thus,  the  number  12  is  Ahundanty  its  quota-parts,  I,  2,  3, 
4,  and  6,  amounting  to  16. — In  oppofition  to  Abundant  num¬ 
bers  ftand  defedt ive  ones.  See  Defective. 

ABUSE*,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing  ;  or  fomething  intro¬ 
duced  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof.  See  Use. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  ufus,  ufe. 

The  bufinefs  of  reformations,  vifitations,  (Ac.  is  to  corredl 
Abufes  fecretly  crept  into  difcipline,  A  c.  Conftantine  the 
great,  by  introducing  riches  into  the  church,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  thofe  numerous  Abufes  which  the  fucceeding  ages 
groaned  under.  See  Reformation,  (Ac. 

Self-  Abuse,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  by  fome  late  writers  for  the  crime 
of  fclf-pollution.  See  Pollution. 

In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abufwelyy  or  in  an  abufive  fenfe, 
is  to  mifapply,  or  pervert  its  meaning.  See  Cat  achresis. 
A  permutation  ot  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the  b'i- 
fhop,  is  deemed  abufivey  and  confequently  null. 
ABUTTALS,  Abbutals,  Abutals,  among  law-wri¬ 
ters,  denote  the  buttings  or  boundings  of  a  piece  of  land  ; 
expreffing  on  what  other  lands,  highways,  or  the  like,  the 
feveral  extremes  thereof  do  abut,  of  terminate.  See  Boun¬ 
dary,  Terminus, 
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In  which  fenfc  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  corruptly 
Abbuttals,  or  Abutals. — In  old  furveys  we  often  find  them 
called  headlands. — Abuttals  amount  to  the  fame  with  what 
Latin  writers  call  capita  ;  Marculfus,  frontcs ;  the  French > 
bouts. — In  Croke,  the  plaintiff  is  laid  to  fail  in  his  Abuttals , 
that  is,  in  fetting  forth  how  the  land  is  bounded. 

ABYSS*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  profound, 
and,  as  it  were,  bottomlefs. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek  aCvaov; ;  compounded  of  the 
privative  a,  and  (iv<rev(,  bottom  ;  q.  d.  without  a  bottom. 
Suidas  and  others  give  different  origins ;  as,  from  a,  and  five v, 
to  cover,  to  hide  ;  or  from  cc,  and  Jbv,  fsV.  But  the  more 
judicious  rejedt  them,  as  but  one  degree  better  than  that  of 
the  old  gloifarift,  who  derives  Abyjfus  from  ad  ip/us,  in  re¬ 
gard  the  waters  flock  hither. 

We  fay,  the  Abyfs  of  a  mountain,  an  Abyfs  of  waters,  the 
great  Abyfs,  the  Mofaic  Abyfs ,  an  unfathomable  Abyfs,  &c. 

Ab  yss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep  mafs,  or  fund 
of  waters.  See  Water. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Septus- 
gint,  for  the  water  which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with 
the  earth,  which  encompaffed  it  round,  and  which  our  tranf- 
lators  render  by  deep. — Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  is  faid  to  have 
been  on  the  face  of  the  Abyfs. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  in  the  earth,  where 
God  colletfted  all  thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  :  which,  in 
our  verfion,  is  rendered  the  feas ,  and  elfewhere  the  great 
deep. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  let  fome  light  into  this  great  Abyfs ,  in  his 
Natural  Hi/lory  of  the  Earth. — He  afferts,  that  there  is  a 
mighty  collection  of  waters  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  conftituting  a  huge  orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts 
of  it ;  and  over  the  furface  of  this  water,  he  fuppofes  the  ter- 
reftrial  ftrata  to  be  expanded. — This,  according  to  him,  is 
what  Mofes  calls  the  great  deep ,  and  what  moft  authors  render 
the  great  Abyfs. 

That  there  is  fuch  an  affemblage  of  waters  lodged  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  obferva- 
tions.  See  Earth,  Deluge,  &c. 

The  water  of  this  vaft  Abyfs ,  he  afferts,  does  communicate 
with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  certain  hiatus’s,  01 
chafms  paffing  betwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  :  anc 
this  and  the  Abyfs  he  fuppofes  to  have  one  common  centre,  a- 
round  which  the  water  of  both  is  placed  ;  but  fo,  that  the 
ordinary  furface  of  the  Abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  o- 
cean,  nor  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  centre  as  the  other, 
it  being  for  the  moft  part  reftrained  and  depreffed  by  the 
ftrata  of  earth  lying  upon  it ;  but  wherever  thofe  ftrata 
are  broken,  or  fo  lax  and  porous,  that  water  can  pervade 
them,  there  the  water  of  the  Abyfs  afeends,  fills  up  all  the 
clefts,  and  fiffures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance  ;  and  fa- 
turates  all  the  interftices  and  pores  of  the  earth,  ftone,  or  o- 
ther  matter  all  around  the  globe,  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  See  Strata,  Fossil,  &c. 

ACACIA  *,  in  medicine,  an  infpiffated  juice  of  a  fhrub  of 
the  thorn  kind  ;  ufed  as  an  aftringent.  See  Astringent. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  oc,  very ;  and  yayjsc,  evil  :  on 
account  of  the  prickles. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  vera  and  germanica. 

The  Acacia  vera ,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  in  round  balls 
of  different  fizes,  in  fine  bladders ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  the 
juice  of  the  pods  of  a  large  thorny  tree,  growing  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia. — Some  naturalifts  will  have  it  the  fame  plant 
that  yields  the  gum  arabic. 

It  is  very  auftere  and  binding;  and  on  that  account  good  a- 
gainft  fluxes.— Chufe  that  of  a  tan-colour,  fmooth  and  fhi- 
ning  ;  and  an  aftringent  difagreeable  tafte. — It  is,  or  fhould 
be,  an  ingredient  in  the  fheriaca  Andromachi. 

The  German  Acacia  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  former;  being 
made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  floes,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  oi 
a  folid  extract ;  and  put  up  in  bladders  like  the  former. — It 
is  diftinguifhed  from  it  chiefly  by  its  colour,  which  is  as  black 
as  that  of  Spanifh  liquorice.  It  is  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  to  the 
true  Acacia. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a  kind  of 
roll,  or  bag  ;  feen  on  medals  in  the  hands  of  feveral  of  the 
confuls,  and  emperors  from  the  time  of  Anaftafius. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  either  about  the  ufe  of  this  roll,  ora- 
bout  the  fubftance  whereof  it  confifts  ;  fome  taking  it  for  a 
handkerchief  rolled  up,  which  the  perfon  who  prefid ed  at  the 
games  threw  out  as  a  fignal  for  their  beginning  ;  whilft  o- 
thers  rather  imagine  it  intended  to  reprefent  a  roll  of  me¬ 
moirs,  or  petitions.  See  Roll. 

ACADEMICS,  a  feCt  of  philofophers,  who  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge,  and  the  incomprehenfibility  of  the  truth. 

Academic ,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  Pla- 
tonift ;  the  difference  between  them  being  only  in  point  of 
time.  They  who  embraced  the  fyftem  of  Plato  among  the 
ancients,  were  called  Academici ,  Academics  ;  whereas  thofe 
who  did  the  fame  fince  the  reftoration  of  learning,  have  af- 
fumed  the  denomination  of  Platonifts.  See  Platonist. 

T  he  original  dogma  of  the  Academics  was  this  :  Unum  fcio , 
quod  nihil  fcio  :  I  know  this  one  thing,  that  I  know  nothing  : 
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which  was  afterwards  improved  into,  Nihil  fcio,  ne  hoc  quid  cm, 
quod  nihil  fcio ;  I  know  nothing,  not  even  this,  that  I  know 
nothing. — Accordingly  they  pleaded,  that  the  mind  ought 
always  to  remain  in  fufpenfe  ;  as  having  nothing  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  but  bare  probability,  or  verifimilitude,  which  is  as 
likely  to  lead  into  error  as  truth.  See  Probability, 
Truth,  Error,  £sy. 

It  fhould  feem  however  that  Plato,  in  recommending  it  to  h is 
difciples  to  diftruft  and  doubt  of  every  thing,  had  it  not  fo 
immediately  in  view  to  leave  them  fluctuating,  and  in  conti¬ 
nual  fufpenfe  between  truth  and  error,  as  to  guard  againft 
thofe  rafh  precipitate  decifions,  which  young  minds  are  fo  lia¬ 
ble  to;  and  put  them  in  a  difpofition  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  error,  by  examining  every  thing  without  prejudice. 

M.  des  Cartes,  has  adopted  this  fame  Acatalepfia ,  or  principle 
of  doubting  ;  but,  it  muft  be  allowed,  he  makes  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ufe  of  it. — The  Academics  doubted  of  every  thing,  and 
were  refolved  ft  ill  to  doubt :  Des  Cartes,  on  the  contrary,  fets 
out  with  doubting  of  every  thing  ;  but  declares  he  will  not 
always  doubt ;  and  that  he  only  doubts  at  firft,  that  his  de¬ 
terminations  afterwards  may  be  the  furer.  See  Carte  sia- 
NISM. — ‘  In  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  fay  the  followers  of  Des 
‘  Cartes,  there  is  nothing  doubted  of  ;  every  thing  is  ac- 
‘  counted  for,  and  yet  nothing  is  explained,  otherwise  than 
‘  by  barbarous  unmeaning  terms,  and  dark  confufed  ideas  : 

‘  whereas  Des  Cartes  makes  you  even  forget  what  you  knew 
*  before;  but  from  your  new,  affeCted  ignorance,  leads  you 
4  gradually  into  the  fublimeft  knowledge.’' — Hence  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  what  Horace  fays  of  Homer : 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore ,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat ,  ut  fpeciofa  dehinc  miracida  promat 
Antiphatcm ,  Scyllamque ,  &  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim. 

It  is  thus  the  Cartefians  talk  :  but  we  may  add,  that  long  be¬ 
fore  their  mafter,  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  faid,  that  to  know  a 
thing  well,  a  man  muft  firft  have  doubted  it ;  and  that  it  i9 
with  doubting  all  our  knowledge  muft  begin.  See  Doubt¬ 
ing,  Pyrrhonian,  Sceptic,  Acatalepsy,  <&c. 

Academics,  or  rather  A  c  ademists,  is  alfo  ufed  among  us 
for  the  members  of  the  modern  Academies ,  or  inftituted  fo- 
cieties  of  learned  perfons.  See  Academy,  and  Acade- 

MIST. 

ACADEMY,  Academia,  in  antiquity,  a  fine  villa,  or 
pleafure-houfe,  fituate  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Athens,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city ;  where  Plato  and  the  wits  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  held  affemblies  for  difpute  and  philofophical 
conference :  and  which  gave  the  denomination  to  the  fe£t 
of  Academics.  See  Academic. 

It  took  its  name,  academy ,  from  one  Academus  or  Ecademus, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged  ;  and 
who  ufed  to  have  gymnaftic  fports  or  exercifes  therein. — He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus. 

Some,  miftakenly,  derive  its  name  and  origin  from  Cadmus 
the  Phoenician,  as  being  the  firft  who  introduced  learning, 
and  the  ufe  of  letters  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Academy  was  further  improved  and  adorned  by  Cimon, 
with  fountains,  trees,  fhady  walks,  &c.  for  the  convenience 
of  the  philofophers,  and  men  of  learning,  who  here  met  to 
confer,  difpute,  &c. — It  was  alfo  the  burying-place  of  illu- 
ftrious  perfons,  who  had  deferved  well  of  the  republic. 

Here  it  was  that  Plato  taught  his  philofophy  ;  and  from  him, 
all  public  places  deftined  for  affemblies  of  the  learned  and  in¬ 
genious,  have  been  fince  called  Academies. 

Scylla  facrificed  the  delicious  groves  and  walks  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  planted  by  Cimon  to  the  laws  of  war  ;  and  employed 
thofe  very  trees  to  make  machines  wherewith  to  batter  the 
city.  Cicero  alfo  had  a  villa,  or  country  retirement  near 
Puzzuoli,  which  he  called  by  the  fame  name  Academia  ; 
where  he  ufed  to  entertain  his  philofophical  friends. — It  was 
here  he  compofed  his  Academical  dfuef lions,  and  his  books 
De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy  alfo  denotes  a  fed  of  philofophers,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  truth  is  incomprehenfible,  all  knowledge  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  that  a  wife  man  therefore  is  always,  to  doubt,  and 
remain  in  fufpenfe,  never  pofitively  afferting  or  denying  any 
thing.  1 

In  which  fenfe.  Academy  is  fynonymous  with  the  fed  of  Aca¬ 
demics.  See  Academic. 

We  ufually  reckon  three  Academies  or  fe&s  of  Academics ; 
though  fome  make  five. — The  ancient  Academy ,  was  that 
whereof  Plato  was  the  chief.  See  Platonism. 

Arcefilas,  one  of  his  fucceffors,  introducing  fome  alterations 
into  the  philofophy  of  this  feeft,  founded  what  they  call  the 
fecond  Academy. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  third,  called  alfo  the  new  Academy, 
is  attributed  to  Lacydes,  or  rather  to  Carneades. 

Some  authors  add  a  fourth,  founded  by  Philo ;  and  a  fifth 
by  Antiochus,  called  the  Antiochian ,  which  tempered  the  an¬ 
cient  Academy  with  Stoicifm.  See  Stoicism. 

The  ancient  Academy  doubted  of  every  thing  ;  and  went  fo 
far  as  to  make  it  a  doubt,  whether  or  no  they  ought  to  doubt 
—  It  was  a  fort  of  principle  with  them,  never  to  be  certain* 
or  fatisfied  of  any  thing;  never  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thin-’ 
either  for  true  or  falfe.— In  effeft,  they  aliened  an  abfolute 
Acatalepfia.  See  Ac  atalepsia. 
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The  new  Academy  was  fomewhat  more  reafonable ;  they  owned 
everal  tilings  for  truths,  but  without  attaching  themfelves  to 
any  with  entire  alTurance.— Thefe  philofophers  had  found, 
that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  and  fociety  was  incon- 
liitent  with  the  abfolute  and  univerfal  doubtfulnefs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Academy:  and  yet,  it  is  evident  they  themfelves  looked 
upon  things  rather  as  probable,  than  as  true,  and  certain; 
by  this  amendment,  thinking  to  fe cure  themfelves  from  thofe 
abiurdmes  into  which  the  ancient  Academy  had  fallen.  See 
ouehno,  (Ac.  See  alfo  further  in  the  academical  queftions 
ot  Cicero  ;  where  that  philofopher  explains,  and  unravels  the 
lentiments  of  thofe,  who  in  his  days  called  themfelves  followers 
ot  the  new  and  old  Academy ,  with  great  clearnefs  and  addrefs. 

Academy  is  more  frequently  pfed  among  the  moderns;  for  a 
regular  fociety,  or  company  of  learned  perfons;  inftituted  un¬ 
der  the  protedion  of  a  prince,  for  the  cultivation,  and  im- 
pro'. ements  of  arts,  or  fciences.  See  Society. 

Some  authors  confound  Academy  with  univerfity  ;  but  though 

r?UCihn!he  iame  In  ^at^n’  they  are  very  different  things  in 
Lnglilh.— -An  univerfity  is,  properly,  a  body  compofed  of 
graduates  in  the  feveral  faculties ;  of  profeffors,  who  teach  in 
the  public  fchools  ;  of  regents  or  tutors,  and  ftudents  who 
learn  under  them,  and  afpire  likewife  to  degrees.  Whereas, 
an  Academy  is  not  intended  to  teach,  or  profefs  any  art,  fuch 
as  it  is,  but  to  improve  it :  it  is  not  for  novices  to  be  inftrud- 
b.y  thofe  that  are  more  knowing;  but  for  perfons  of 
lftmguifhed  abilities  to  confer  in,  and  communicate  their 
lights  and  difcovenes  to  each  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
See  University. 

The  firft  Academy  we  read  of,  was  eftablifhed  by  Charle- 
maign  at  the  motion  of  Alcuin  :  it  was  compofed  of  the  chief 
wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor  himfelf  being  a  member. — 
In  their  academical  conferences,  every  perfon  was  to  give  an 
account  of  what  ancient  authors  he  had  read  ;  and  each  even 
affumed  the  name  of  fome  ancient  author,  who  pleafed  him 
moft,  or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from 
vvhofe  letters  we  learn  thefe  particulars,  took  that  of  Flaccus, 
the  furname  of  Horace :  a  young  Lord,  named  Augilbert, 
took  that  of  Homer :  Adelard,  bifhop  of  Corbie,  was  called 
Auguftin :  Riculfe,  bifhop  of  Mentz,  was  Dametas ;  and 
the  king  himfelf,  David.  See  School. 

This  lets  us  fee  a  miftake  in  fome  modern  writers,  who  relate, 
that  it  was  in  conformity  wfith  the  genius  of  the  learned  men 
of  thofe  times,  who  were  great  admirers  of  Roman  names, 
that  Alcuin  took  the  name  of  Flaccus  Albinus. 

Moft  nations  have  now  their  Academies ,  Rufiia  not  excepted  : 
but,  of  all  countries,  Italy  bears  the  bell  in  this  refped. — 
We  have  but  few  in  England. — The  only  one  of  eminence 
is  called  by  another  name,  viz.  the  Royal  Society:  an  ac¬ 
count  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Royal  Society. 

Befides  this,  however  we  have  a  royal  Academy  of  mufic ; 
and  another  of  painting ;  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent,  and 
governed  by  their  refpedive  diredors. 

The  French  have  flourifhing  Academies  of  all  kinds,  eftablifh¬ 
ed  at  Paris ;  moftly  by  the  late  king. — viz.  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ,  for  the  improvement  of  phyfics, 
mathematics,  and  chemiftry;  firft  fet  on  foot  in  1666,  by 
order  of  the  king,  though  without  any  ad  of  royal  authority 
ifiued  tor  that  end.  In  the  year  1699,  it  had  as  it  were  a 
fecond  birth ;  the  fame  prince,  by  a  regulation  dated  the  26th 
of  January,  giving  it  a  new  form,  and  putting  it  on  a  new 
and  more  folemn  footing. 

In  virtue  of  that  regulation,  the  Academy  was  to  be  compofed 
of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  honorary ,  penfionary ,  officiates^ 
and  eleves.— The  firft  clafs  to  confift  of  ten  perfons;  and  the 
reft  of  twenty  each. — The  honorary  academijls  to  be  all  in¬ 
habitants  of  France;  the  penfionaries  all  to  refide  at  Paris; 
eight  of  the  affociates  allowed  to  confift  of  foreigners;  and 
the  eleves  all  to  live  at  Paris. — The  officers,  to  be  a  president, 
named  every  year  by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary 
academijls ;  and  a  fecretary  and  treafurer,  to  be  perpetual. 

Of  the  penfionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftro- 
nomers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomifts,  three  chemifts, 
three  botanifts ;  the  remaining  two,  fecretary  and  treafurer. 

— Of  the  twelve  affociates,  two  to  apply  themfelves  to  geome¬ 
try,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  chemiftry. — The  eleves  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  fame  kind  of  fcience  with  the  penfio¬ 
naries  they  are  attached  to ;  and  not  to  fpeak,  except  when 
called  thereto  by  the  prefident. — No  regular  or  religious  to 
be  admitted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academijls  * ; 
nor  any  perfon  to  be  admitted,  either  for  aflociate  or  pen¬ 
fionary,  unlefs  known  by  fome  confiderable  printed  work, 
fome  machine,  or  other  difeovery. — Further,  no  perfon  to  be 
allowed  to  make  ufe  of  his  quality  of  academijls  in  the  title 
of  any  of  his  books,  unlefs  fuch  book  have  been  read  to,  and 
approved  by  the  Academy. 

*  Dr.  Lifter  obferves,  that  they  would  have  been  glad  of  F 
Plumier  ;  but  they  avoided  making  a  precedent  for  the  admif- 
iion  of  any  regulars. 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  were  appointed  to  be  held  twice 
a  week,  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  in  the  king’s  library  : 
(though  foon  after,  they  were  removed  to  a  more  commo 
dious  apartment  in  the  Louvre.)  And  to  laft,  at  leaft,  two 
hours,  viz.  from  three  to  five.  At  the  beginning  of  evert 
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new  year,  each  penfionary  to  be  obliged  to  declare  in  writing 
what  work  he  intended  chiefly  toprofecute  that  year ;  and  the 
reft  to  be  invited  to  do  the  fame.  All  the  obfervations  the 
academijls  bring  to  the  meeting  to  be  left  in  writing,  in  the 
hands  ot  the  fecretary  ;  who  is  to  enter  the  fufeftance  of  what 
pafles  at  each  aflembly  in  a  regifter :  and  at  the  end  of  every 

year,  to  pub.ifh  the  hiftory,  or  tranfadions  of  the  Academy  for 
that  year. 

No  perfon,  not  a  member,  to  be  prefent  at  their  ordinary 
meetings ;  unlefs  fuch  as  are  introduced,  by  the  fecretary,  to 
propofe  fome  new  machine,  or  difeovery  ;  though  their  public 
meeungs,  twice  a  year,  fhall  be  open  to  ever}7  body. 

To  encourage  the  members  to  continue  their  labours,  the 
king  engages  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but 
even  to  give  extraordinary  gratifications,  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  refpedive  performances:  furnifhing°  withal, 
the  expence  of  the  experiments,  and  other  inquiries  neceflary 
to  be  made.  If  any  member  give  in  a  bill  of  charges  of  expe¬ 
riments  which  he  has  made,  or  defire  the  printing  of  any  book, 
and  bring  in  the  charges  of  graving,  the  prefident  allowing  and 
figning  it,  the  money  is  immediately  paid  by  the  King. — So  if 
an  anatomift  require  Jive  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for  making 
experiments  about  the  heart,  (Ac.  they  fhall  be  brought  him  as 
many  as  he  pleafes  at  the  king’s  charge.  Lijt.  Journ.  to 
■Pans*—  Their  motto,  Invemt  pevf'ecit . 

In  the  year  1716,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  made  an 
alteration  in  their  conftitution  ;  augmenting  the  number  of 
honoraries,  and  of  afiociates  capable  of  being  foreigners,  to 
twelve  ;  admitting  regulars  among  fuch  afiociates  ;  fuppreffing 
the  clafs  of  eleves,  and  eftablifhing,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  new 
C  a,  3  tjv^eKe  adjuncts,  to  the  fix  feveral  kinds  of  fciences 
cu  tivate  y  the  Academy:  and,  laftly,  appointing  a  vice-pre- 
iident,  to  be  chofen  yearly  by  the  king,  out  of  the  honorary 

members ;  and  a  director,  and  fub-diredor  out  of  the  pen- 
fionaries.  r 


heir  fecretary,  M.  de  Fontenelle,  has  obliged  the  public  with 
twenty-eight  elegant  volumes  of  the  productions  of  this  illuf- 
trious  body ;  under  the  title  of  Hijloire  de  F Academic  Royale,  kc. 
avec  les  Memoir es  de  Matbematique  (A  de  Phyfique  tirez  des  Re- 
gijlres ,  &c. 

^Cva.EMY  ^>air‘^r!S 5  Sculptures  and  Architectures  was  efta¬ 

blifhed  under  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  firft  protedor  thereof j 
and  the  chancellor  Seguier,  vice -protedor. 

It  confifts  of  a  diredor,  a  chancellor,  four  redors,  a  treafurer, 
twelve  profeffors  ;  adjuncts  to  the  redors,  and  profeflors ;  coun- 
fellors;  a  fecretary;  a  profeflbr  for  anatomy,  and  another  for 
geometry,  and  perfpedive. 

Perfons  are  here  admitted  either  in  quality  of  painters,  or  fculp- 
tors.  1  he  painters  are  admitted  according  to  their  refpedive 
talents;  there  being  a  diftindion  made  between  thofe  who 
work  in  hiftory,  and  thofe  who  only  paint  portraits,  or  land- 
skips,  or  beafts,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  or  paint  in  mignature,  or 
only  defign ;  or  engrave ;  or  carve,  &V.— Their  produdions 
are  expofed  to  the  public  view,  yearly,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Louvre;  and  there  are  prizes  for  thofe  who  perform  beft. 
See  Guerin,  defer,  de  Facad.  roy.  de  peint.  (A  fculbt.  Att.  erudit 

1717.  p.  188. 

There  is  alfo  a  French  Academy  of  painting,  fculpture, 
at  Rome,  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe 
who  have  won  the  annual  prizes  in  the  like  Academy  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  are  received  and  entertained  for  three  years  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  perfeding  themfelves.  Lett.  Juiv.  15. 

Academy  of  Medals  and  Lfcriptions ,  was  ereded  for  the 
ftudy,  and  explanation  of  ancient  monuments ;  and  to  confe- 
crate  great,  and  memorable  events  to  pofterity,  by  fimilar 
monuments ;  as  medals,  relievo’s,  inscriptions,  (Ac. 

Academy  of  Politics ,  is  compofed  of  fix  perfons,  who  meet  on 
certain  days  each  week  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  chamber  where 
the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs  are  lodged.— Here  they 
perufe  fuch  papers  as  are  put  in  their  hands,  by  order  of  the 
fecretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who  acquaints  the  king  with  the 
progreffes  they  make,  and  the  capacities  of  each,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  may  employ  them  accordingly. 

French  Academy,  eftablifhed  for  the  improvement  and  refining 
of  the  language.  See  French,  and  Language. 

Academy  of  MufiCs  is  no  other  than  the  managers,  and  di- 
redors  of  the  opera.  See  Opera. 

The  French  have  alfo  confiderable  Academies  in  moft  of  their 
great  cities ;  as,  at  Montpelier  a  royal  Academy  of  fciences 
on  the  like  footing  as  that  at  Paris ;  being  as  it  were  a  coun¬ 
terpart  thereof:  at  Tholoufe,  an  Academy  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Lanternifts :  others  at  Nifmes,  Arles  (Ac. 

Fhe  Royal  Spanijh  Academy,  is  an  Academy  for  cultivating  the 
Caftilian  tongue,  eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  on  the  model  of  the 
French  Academy.— The  defign  was  laid  by  the  duke  d’Efcalo- 
and  i;r,Prol:cd  bythe  king  in  1714,  who  declared  him¬ 
felf,  protedtor  thereof.— It  confifts  of  twenty-four  acaimng,  ; 
including  the  diredor  and  fecretary. 

Its  device  is  a  crucible  on  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Lhnpia, 
jijas  y  da  ejplendor.  1 

Academy  of  Natures  Curiofs  in  Germany,  was  firft  founded 
in  i  52,  ">y  M.  Baufch  a  phyfician  ;  and  taken  in  1670  under 
the  protedion  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

I  here  are  other  academical  inftitutions  at  Berlin,  and  other 
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"parts  of  the  north  3  feveral  of  which  having  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  by  their  journals,  ephemerides,  &c.  the  reader  will  n 
fome  account  of  them  under  the  article  Journal. 

Italy,  alone,  has  more  Academies  of  note  than  all  the  rei  o 
the  world  ;  not  a  city  but  furnilhes  a  fet  of  learned  perlons  or 
an  Academy ,  which  to  them  feems  an  eflential  part  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  conftitution.— Jarchius  has  give  us  a  fpecimen  o  t  eir 
hiftory,  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  1 7  25  >  an<^  g'ves  us,  witia, 
grounds  to  expe*  a  fuller,  and  more  perfe*  account  horn 
veral  learned  perfons,  who  have  been  long  employed  about  t  e 
fame  ;  as  Kraufius,  profefTor  of  eloquence  at  Leipfic  .  )  a- 

cynth,  Gimma,  and  Mich.  Richeyus.  . 

Jarckius’s  account  goes  no  further  than  the  Acadetmes  o 
Piedmont,  Ferrara,  and  Milan  3  in  which  laft  city  he  rec¬ 
kons  twenty-five :  but  he  adds  a  lift  of  all  the  reft,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty.— The  names  of  moft  of 
them  are  very  curious. 

The  Academifs ,  e.  gn  of  Bologna,  are  called  AbbandonaU r, 
Anfiofi ,  Ociof,  Arcadi ,  Conftf,  Difettuof ,  Dubbiof ,  Impatient  1 3 
Inabili ,  Indifferent i,  Indomiti ,  Inquiet i ,  Infabili ,  Della  notte , 
Placer e,  Sitienti,  Sonnolenti,  Torbidi ,  Vefpcrtini.  Thofe  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  Accordati ,  Sopiti ,  Refuegliati:  of  Gubio,  Addormentati. 
of  Venice,  Acuti ,  Allettati ,  Difcordanti ,  Dijgiunti ,  Difngan- 
nati,  Dodonei,  Filadefici ,  Incrufcabili ,  Infancabili:  of  Rimini, 
Adagiati ,  Eutrapeli:  of  Pavia,  Ajfdati ,  Della  Chiave:  ofber- 
mo,  Rajfrontati :  of  Molifa,  Agitati:  of  Florence,  Alterati , 
Hutnidi ,  Furfur  ati,  Della  Crufca ,  Del  Cimento ,  Infocati :  of 
Cremona*  Anbnoji:  of  Naples,  Arditi ,  Infer  nati,  Intronati , 
Lunaticf  Secreti ,  Sirenes,  Sicuri,  Volanti:  of  Ancona,  Argo- 
nauti ,  Caliginof:  ofUrbino,  Ajforditi:  of  Perugia,  Atomi  Ec¬ 
centric} ,  Infenjati,  Infpidi,  Unifoni:  otTarentum,  Audaci:  of 
Macerata,  Catenati ,  Imperfetti:  of — Chimeerici :  of  Sienna, 
Cortefi ,  Gioviali ,  Trapafati :  of  Rome,  Delfici ,  Humorifti , 
Lyncei,  Fantafici ,  Illuminati ,  Incitati ,  Indifpofiti ,  Infecondi , 
Malencolici ,  Negletti. ,  Nat/i  Vaticane ,  Notturni ,  Ombrofi ,  P a/- 
legrini ,  Sterili ,  Vigilanti:  of  Padua,  Delii ,  Immature ,  Orditi: 
of  Trepano,  Dlficili :  of  Brefie,  Difperf ,  Err  anti:  of  Mode¬ 
na,  Dijfonanti :  ofRecanatum,  Dijuguali:  ofSyracufe,  Ebri  : 
of  Milan,  Eliconii ,  Faticofi ,  Fenici ,  Incerti ,  Nafcofi:  of  Can- 
dia,  Extravagant}:  of  Pefaro,  Eterocliti:  of  Commachio,  Flut- 
tuanti :  of  Arezzo,  Forzati:  of  Turin,  Fulminales:  of  Reggio, 
Fumofi ,  Muti:  of  Cortona,  Humor  of :  of  Bari,  Incogniti :  of 
Roflano,  Incurio fi :  of  Brada,  Innominati ,  Pigri :  of  Acis,  /«- 
tricati:  of  Mantua,  Invaghiti:  of  Agrigenti,  Mutabili ,  Offuf- 
cati:  of  Verona,  Olympici ,  ZJranii:  of  Viterbo,  Of  inati:  of — • 
Vagabond}. 

Academy,  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  for  a  kind  of  collegiate  fchool, 
or  feminary ;  where  youth  are  inftrufted  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  fciences,  in  a  private  way.  See  School,  Seminary, 
College,  &V. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  Gsr.  are  many  of  them  bred  up 
in  fuch  private  Academies  j  as  not  relifning  the  common  uni- 
verfity  -education . 

Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia  eftablifhed  an  Academy  in  Berlin  in 
1703,  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  court, 
fuitable  to  their  extraction.  The  expence  of  the  ftudents  was 
very  moderate,  the  king  having  undertaken  to  pay  the  extra¬ 
ordinaries.  This  illuftrious  fchool,  which  was  then  called 
Academy  of  Princes ,  has  now  loft  much  of  its  ancient 
fplendor.  Pollnitz.  Mem.  T.  3 .  p.  52. 

Academy  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  fchools  of  the  Jews: 
i.  thofe  feminaries  where  the  rabbins,  or  doCtors  inftrudt  the 
youth  of  their  nation  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  5  explain  to  them 
the  Talmud  3  teach  them  the  Cabbala,  tsrV.  See  Rabbin, 
Cabbala,  &V. 

The  Jews  have  had  of  th tft  Academies  ever  fince  their  return 
from  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  The  Academies  of  Tiberias 
and  Babylon  are  particularly  celebrated.  See  Massoretes, 
Talmud,  tfrV. 

Academy,  is  particularly  underftood  of  a  riding-fehool  3  or  a 
place  where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the  great 
horfe,  with  other  fuitable  exercifes*  as  fencing,  £sV.  See 
Exercise. 

This  is  what  Virtruvius  calls  Fpbebeum ,  and  fome  others 
among  the  ancients  Gymnafium :  the  moderns  equefrian ,  or 
military  Academy.  See  Gymnasium,  Gymnastic,  fsV. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle  will  have  the  art  of  riding  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Italyr  ;  and  the  firft  Academy  of  this  fort  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  at  Naples,  by  Frederic  Grifon  3  who,  he 
adds,  was  the  firft  that  wrote  on  this  fubjed:  5  which  he  did 
like  a  true  cavalier,  and  a  great  mafter. — Henry  VIII.  fays 
the  fame  author,  call’d  over  two  Italians,  difciples  of  Grifon, 
into  England  3  who  foon  flock’d  the  nation  with  ecuyers,  or 
riding-mailers. 

He  adds,  that  the  greateft  mafter  Italy  ever  produc’d,  was  a 
Neapolitan,  Pignatelli  by  name  3  that  La  Broue  rid  under  him 
five  } ears  3  Pluvinel  nine  5  and  S.  Antoine  many  years:  and 
that  thefe  three  Frenchmen  fill’d  France  with  French  mailers  3 
which  till  then  held  Icnown  none  but  Xt<ili3ns 
I  he  ground  fet  apart  in  an  Academy ,  for  riding,  is  called  the 
Manage  ;  having  ufuallya  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  other  pil¬ 
lars- placed  two  by  two,  at  the  fides.  See  Manage,  and 
Pillar. 

Academy,  or  Academy-P-V«^,  in  painting,  is  a  drawing. 
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or  defign  made  after  a  model,  with  a  crayon,  or  pencil.-rOr 
the  copy  of  fuch  a  draught.  See  Design. 
ACANACEOUS.  See  the  article  Acanthaceous. 
ACANTHA,  among  fome  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  tie  1  , 

or  pofterior  protuberances  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  bacK  ,  orm 
ing  whit  we  call  the  fpina  dorf.  See  Vertebra,  and 

Spin  a 

Af  ANTH  ABOLUS*,  Akclv$o!}o\'3'>  a  furgeons  inftru- 
ment,  wheVewith  to  extra*  foreign  bodies,  which  by  the 
fharpnefs  of  their  points  have  penetrated,  and  entred  the  parts 

*  The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written,  corruptly,  Acantabolus, 
It  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  a.Ka.v^a,  a  thorn;  and  u. 


to  call  away.  .  ..  „  . 

The  Acanthabolus  is  the  fame  with  what  is  other  wife  called 
volfella—  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  extrafting  darts,  fifh- bones,  or 
the  like,  flicking  in  the  cefophagus  3  alfo  the  fragments  of 
bones,  hair,  &c.  remaining  in  wounds. — Its  figurfe  refembles 
that  of  a  pair  of  pincers :  fometimes  it  is  alfo  made  crooked, 
for  more  commodious  application  to  the  fauces. 

Acanthabolus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  an  inftrument, 
wherewith  people  pull  out  the  hairs  from  their  eye-brows,  GsV. 

ACANTHACEOUS*,  among  botanifts,  a  term  applied  to 
a  clafs  of  plants,  popularly  know  under  the  name  of  the 
thiftle  kind.  See  Thistle,  and  Carduus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  cucAvQtf',  acuo,  to  ftiarpen; 
or  tLKttvSct,  fpina ,  a  thorn ;  in  regard  of  the  prickles  they  are 
befet  withal. 


ACANTHUS*,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  and  Compofite  orders  3  being  the  reprefentation  of  the 
leaves  of  an  acanthaceous  plant,  in  the  capitals  thereof. — See  Tab. 
Archit,  fig.  21.  lit.  bb.  See  alfo  Capital,  and  Leaves. 

*  It  takes  its  name  from  ata'A®-,  the  name  given  this  plant 
among  the  Greeks ;  as  being  prickly,  or  of  the  thiftle  kind. 
The  Latin  botanifts,  call  it  Branca  XJrfina ,  bear’s  foot,  from 
fome  fuppofed  refemblance  it  bears  thereto ;  or  Branca  Hir- 
cina,  by  reafon  its  leaves  bend,  and  twill  fomewhat  like  a 
goat’s  horns. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  plant  Acanthus ,  one  whereof  grows 
wild,  and  is  full  of  prickles ;  the  other  grows  in  gardens,  and 
is  by  Virgil  called  mollis ,  in  regard  it  is  foft,  and  without  any 
prickles.— The  Greek  fculptors  adorned  their  works  with  the 
figure  of  the  latter  3  as  the  Gothic  did  with  that  of  the  former, 
which  they  reprefented  not  only  in  their  capitals,  but  alfo  in 
other  ornaments. 

The  garden  Acanthus  is  the  moft  dented ;  bearing  a  good  deal 
of  refemblance  to  parfley,  or  fmallage:  and  thus  it  is  we  find 
it  reprefented  in  the  Compofite  capitals  of  Titus,  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus  at  Rome. 

Thefe  leaves  make  the  principal  character,  and  diftin*ion  of 
the  two  rich  orders  from  the  reft :  and  their  different  num¬ 
ber  and  arraignment  does  alfo  diftinguifh  the  two  orders  from 
each  other.  See  Order  5  fee  alfo  Corinthian,  and  Com¬ 
posite. 

The  origin  and  occafion  of  the  ornament,  fee  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Abacus. 

AC  AT  ALE  CTIC  *,  Acatalecticus,  in  the  ancient 
poetry,  a  term  applicable  to  fuch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet 
and  fyllables;  and  are  in  no  wife  lame  or  defe£tive  at  the  end. 
See  Verse,  and  Foot. 

*  The  word  comes  from  /.at a,  and  aht«.  to  ceafe  or  end  ; 
whence  zAaMvA ,  which  wants  fomething  at  the  end ;  and 
the  private  a  being  prefixed  a.k.aI\aK\)k\ik®- y  which  wants 
nothing  at  the  end. 


As,  on  the  contrary,  catale£lic  verfes  are  thofe  which  end  too 
haftily,  and  with  a  fyllable  too  few.  See  Catalectic. 

In  the  following  ftrophe  of  Horace,  the  two  firft  verfes  are 

Acat  ale  Flic,  and  the  laft  Catdeftic. 

Solvitur  acris  hyetns,  grata  vice 
Veris  &  Favoni : 

Trahuntque  ficcas  machince  car 'mas — 

ACAT ALEPSI A"%  Acatalepsy,  in  philofophy,  an  im- 
poftibility  of  a  thing’s  being  conceived  or  comprehended.  See 
Comprehension. 

*  ^  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  kata\ a/sl- 
fto.vu,deprehendo ,  to  find  out:  of  y.ATA,  and  hAUpAvc-:,  capio, 
to  take.  See  Catalepsis. 

Acatalepfa ,  is  fynonymous  with  incomprehenfibility.  See 
Comprehension. 


d  he  Pyrrhoniftsor  Sceptics  afferted  an  abfolute  Acatalepfa:  all 
human  fcience  or  knowledge,  according  to  them,  went  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  appearances,  and  verifimilitude,  they  declaimed 
much  againft  the  fenfes  3  and  charged  them  with  a  principal 
fhare  in  feducing,  and  leading  us  to  error.  See  Sceptic, 
Pyrrhonist,  Academic,  Sense,  Error,  Probabi¬ 
lity,  Doubting,  Suspension,  fAc. 

ACATERY,  Accatry,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  a  kind  of 
check  betwixt  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  purveyors. 
See  Purveyor,  Clerk,  Houshold,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  Acatery,  are  a  ferjeant,  (falary  61.)  two 
joint-clerks,  (fal.  120/.)  and  a  yeoman  of  the  falt-ftores.  See 
Salt. 

A  C  A T I U M *,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  kind  of  boat  or 
pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes.  See  Boat. 

The  word  is  Greek,  A katio-,  formed,  according  to  fome, 
fiom  AKtu  point ;  on  account  of  the  fharpnefs  of  its  make. 


The 


•  ACC 

The  Ac  Ahum  was  a  fpecies  of  thofe  called  Afiur'us  Naiies,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  battle :  Strabo  reprefents  it  as  a  kind  of  privateer,  or 
pirate  Hoop. 

ACCAPITARE*,  Accaptare,  Acaptare,  in  ancient 
law-books  and  records,  the  adl  of  becoming  vaffal  of  a  lord, 
or  of  yielding  homage  and  obedience  to  him.  See  the  articles 
Vassal,  and  Homage. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad  to;  and  caput,  head  ; 
by  reafon  vaffals  own  their  lords  for  their  head.  Whence  alfo 
the  lords  are  fometimes  called  domini  capitales ;  as  thofe  who 
command  in  an  army  are  called  capitanei,  captains  ;  and  in 
old  French,  chevetaines,  chieftains,  in  refpedt  of  their  fol- 
diers. — SeeCAPiTE,  C fc. 

ACC APITU M  *,  a  fum  of  money  paid  by  a  vaflal,  upon 
his  admiffion  to  a  feud.  See  Accaptare. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  Acapitum,  Accapitamcntum ,  Acaptio, 
Ac  apt  at  io,  and  Acaptagium. 

Accapitum,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  relief  due  to 
the  chief  lord.  See  Relief. 

ACCATRY.  SeeAcATERY. 

ACCEDAS*  ad  Curiam ,  an  original  writ,  which  lies  for 
moving  fuits  in  any  Court  Baron  except  the  County  Court, 
into  the  King’s  Court ;  upon  apprehenfion  of  partiality  or 
falfe  judgment  in  the  other.  See  Court. 

*  A  Latin  word,  fignifying  an  order  that  thou  come,  &c.  com¬ 
pounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  ceder'e,  to  corue. 

A  like  writ  lies  for  him  who  has  received  falfe  judgment  in 
the  County  Court ;  where  it  is  called  de  falfo  judicid. 

An  Accedas  ad  Curiam  lies  alfo  for  juftice  delayed,  as  well  as 
falfely  given  ;  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  Recorddri.  See  the 
article  Recordari. 

Accedas  ad  Vice-comitem,  is  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  coroner, 
commanding  him  to  deliver  a  writ  to  the  fheriff,  who  having 
a  pone  delivered  to  him,  fuppreffes  it.  See  Pone. 

ACCELERATED  Motion ,  in  mechanics,  is  a  motion  which 
receives  continual  increments,  or  acceffions  of  velocity.  See 
Motion. 

If  the  acceffions  of  velocity  be  equal  in  equal  times ;  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  faid  to  be  uniformly  accelerated.  See  Acceleration. 
The  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  an  accelerated  motion .  and  fup- 
pofing  the  medium  they  fall  through,  i.  e.  the  air,  void  of 
refiftance  ;  the  fame  motion  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  uniformly 
accelerated.  See  Descent,  IAc. 

For  the  Laws  of  Accelerated  Motion,  fee  Motion. 

ACCELERATION  *,  in  mechanics,  the  increafe  of  velo¬ 
city  in  a  moving  body.  See  Velocity,  and  Accele¬ 
rated  Motion.  . 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to ;  and  ccler,  iwirt. 

Acceleration  (lands  di redly  oppofed  to  retardation,  which  de¬ 
notes  a  diminution  of  velocity.  . 

Acce  ler  atiqn  is  chiefly  uled  in  phyfics,  in  refpect  of  falling 
bodies,  i.  e.  heavy  bodies  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  SeeGRAViTY,  and  Ce  N  t  re. 
That  natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defcent,  is  evident 
from  various  confiderations,  both  a  priori  and  pofteriori. 
Thus  we  adually  find,  that  the  greater  height  a  body  falls 
from,  the  greater  impreffion  it  makes,  and  the  more  vehe¬ 
mently  does  it  ftrike  the  fobjed  plane,  or  other  obftacle. 
Various  are  the  fyftems  and  opinions  which  philofophers  have 
produced  to  account  for  this  Acceleration. — Some  attribute  it 
to  the  preflure  of  the  air:  the  farther,  fay  they,  a  body  falls,  I 
the  greater  load  of  atmofphere  is  of  confequence  incumbent  on 
it :  and  the  preflure  of  a  fluid,  is  in  proportion  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  altitude  of  the  column  thereof. — Add,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  fluid  preffing  in  innumerable  right  lines,  which  all 
meet  in  a  point,  viz.  the  centre  ;  that  point,  by  the  meeting 
of  thofe  lines,  fuftains,  as  it  were,  the  preffing  of  the  whole 
mafs:  confequently,  the  nearer  a  body  approaches  thereto, 
the  effed  or  preflure  of  more  united  lines  mult  it  fuftain.  See 
Air,  and  Atmosphere. 

But  what  overturns  this  account,  is,  that  as  the  preflure  of  the 
air  downwards  increafes ;  fo,  by  the  known  laws  of  uatics, 
does  the  refiftance,  or  the  force  wherewith  the  fame  fluid  tends 
to  repel,  or  drive  the  body  upwards  again.  See  Fluid. 

Others  infift,  that  the  incumbent  air  is  the  grofier  and  more 
vaporous  the  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  filled  with  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles,  which  are  not  true  elafticair:  and  hence, 
fay  they,  a  defcending  body,  meeting  continually  with  lefs 
refiftance  from  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  having  the  fame 
force  of  gravity  ftill  ading  on  it,  muft  neceflarily  be  accele¬ 
rated.  See  Elasticity.  Hobbs  (Philofi  probl.  c.  i.  p.  3.) 
attributes  Acceleration  to  a  new  impreffion  of  the  caule  which 
makes  bodies  fall  ;  which  on  his  principles,  is  alfo  the  air. 
As  part  of  this  mounts,  part  muft  alfo  defeend  ;  for  reafons 
drawn  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is  compounded 
of  two  motions,  one  circular,  the  other  progreffive  ;  confe¬ 
quently  the  air  afeends,  and  circulates  at  once.  As  the  body, 
in  its  fall,  receives  a  new  preflure  in  every  point  of  its  de¬ 
fcent,  its  motion  muft  needs  be  accelerated. 

But  what  overturns  all  accounts  where  the  air  or  atmofphere 
are  concerned,  is,  that  the  Acceleration  holds  in  vacuo,  and 
even  more  regularly  than  in  air.  See  Vacuum. 

The  Peripatetic  account  is  worfe  than  this :  the  motion  of : 
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heavy  bodies  downwards,  fay  tliev,  arifes  from  an  intrinfic 
principle,  which  makes  them  tend  to  the  centre,  as  their  pro¬ 
per  feat  or  element,  where  they  would  be  at  reft  :  Hence, 
add  they,  the  nearer  bodies  approach  thereto,  the  more  is  their 
motion  intended.  See  Element,  Quality,  itfe. 

The  Gaflendifts,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  earth  emits 
a  fort  of  attractive  effluvia,  innumerable  threads  whereof  con¬ 
tinually  afeend  and  defeend;  which  threads,  proceeding  like 
radii  from  a  common  centre,  divaricate  the  more  the  further 
they  go :  So  that  the  nearer  a  heavy  body  is  to  the  centre,  the 
more  of  thefe  magnetic  threads  it  receives ;  and  hence  the  more 
is  its  motion  accelerated.  See  Effluvia,  and  Magnetism. 
But  this  is  refuted  by  an  eafy  experiment :  for  if  a  ball  be  let 
fall  out  of  the  loweft  window  of  a  high  tower,  and  alfo  out 
of  the  higheft  ;  the  Acceleration  will  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
notwithftanding  the  greater  vicinity  to  the  centre  in  the  one, 
than  in  the  other  cafe.  , 

The  Cartefians  account  for  the  Acceleration ,  from  the  re¬ 
peated  pulfes  of  a  fubtil  etherial  matter,  which  is  continually 
aCling  on  the  falling  body,  and  impelling  it  downwards.  See 
Cartesianism,  ./Ether,  Element,  Matter,  Sub¬ 
tile,  b'c. 

After  all,  the  caufe  of  Acceleration  is  nothing  myfterious ;  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  which  determines  the  body  to  de- 
foend,  determining  it  to  be  accelerated  by  a  neceffary  con¬ 
fequence.  See  Gravitation. 

For,  fuppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary  caufe 
of  its  beginning  to  defeend,  is  doubtlefs,  the  power  of  gravity  ; 
but  when  once  the  defcent  is  commenced,  that  ftate  be¬ 
comes  in  fome  meafure  natural  to  the  body  ;  fo  that  if  left  to 
it  felf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it  for  ever,  even  though  the 
firft  caufe  fhould  ceafe:  as  we  fee  in  a  ftone  call  with  the 
hand,  which  continues  to  move,  after  it  is  left  by  the  caufe 
that  gave  it  motion.  See  Law  o/’Nature. 

But,  befide  the  propenlity  to  defeend  impreffed  by  the  firft 
caufe,  and  which  of  it  felf  were  fufficient  to  continue  the 
fame  degree  of  motion  once  begun,  in  infinitum  ;  there  is  a 
conftant  acceffion  of  fubfequent  efforts  of  the  fame  principle, 
gravity,  which  continues  to  a£l  on  the  body  already  in  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  at  reft. 

Here,  then,  being  a  double  caufe  of  motion,  and  both  ail¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  viz.  directly  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  the  motion  they  jointly  produce  muft  neceflarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  one  of  them. — And  the  velocity  thus 
increafed,  having  the  fame  caufe  of  increafe  ftill  perfifting, 
the  defcent  muft  neceflarily  be  continually  accelerated . 

For,  fuppofing  gravity,  _  whatever  it  be,  to  ail  uniformly  on 
all  bodies,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  earth’s  centre;  and 
that  the  time  in  which  a  heavy  body  falls  to  the  earth,  te 
divided  into  equal  parts  infinitely  (mail :  let  this  gravity  in¬ 
cline  the  body  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  while  it  moves  in 
the  firft  infinitely  (mail  part  of  the  time  of  its  defcent ;  if 
after  this,  the  aeftion  of  gravity  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  the  body 
would  proceed  uniformly  on  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  force  of  the  firft  impreffion. 

But,  now,  fince  the  aCtion  of  gravity  is  here  fuppofed  ftill  to 
continue;  in  the  fecond  moment  of  time,  the  body  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  impulfe  downwards,  equal  to  what  it  received  at 
firft  ;  and  thus  its  velocity  will  be  double  of  what  it  was 
in  the  firft  moment:  in  the  third  moment  it  will  be  triple; 
in  the  fourth  quadruple,  and  fo  on  continually  :  for  the  im¬ 
preffion  made  in  one  moment,  is  not  at  all  altered  by  what  is 
made  in  another ;  but  the  two  are,  as  it  were,  aggregated,  or 
brought  into  one  fum. 

Wherefore,  fince  the  particles  of  time  are  fuppofed  infinitely 
fmall,  and  all  equal  to  one  another  ;  the  impetus  acquired  by 
the  falling  body  will  be  every  where,  as  the  times  from  the 
beginning  of  the  defcent. — And  hence,  fince  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  body  given,  continues  the  fame ;  the  velocity 
will  be  as  the  time  in  which  it  is  acquired. 

Further,  the  fpace  paffed  over  by  a  moving  body  in  a  given 
time,  and  with  a  given  velocity,  may  be  confidered,  as  a 
redlangle  made  by  the  time  and  the  velocity. — Suppofe  A, 
{Tab.  Meehan,  fig.  62 ;)  a  heavy  body  defcending,  and  let 
AB  reprefent  the  time  of  its  defcent;  which  line  fuppofe  di¬ 
vided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  AC,  CE,  EG,  &c. 
reprefentative  of  the  intervals,  or  moments  of  the  given  time. 

• — Let  the  body  defeend  through  the  firft  of  thofe  divifions, 
AC,  with  a  certain  equable  velocity  arifing  from  the  propo- 
fed  degree  of  gravity  :  this  velocity  will  be  reprefented  by 
AD  ;  and  the  fpace  paffed  over,  by  the  reflangle  CAD. 
Now,  as  the  a&ion  of  gravity  in  the  firft  moment  produced 
the  velocity  AD,  in  the  body  before  at  reft  ;  in  the  fecond 
moment,  the  fame  will  produce  in  the  body  fo  moving,  a 
double  velocity,  CF  ;  in  the  third  moment,  to  tire  velocity 
CF  will  be  added  a  further  degree,  which  together  therewith, 
will  make  the  velocity  EH,  which  is  triple  of  the  firft,  and 
fo  of  the  reft.  So  that  in  the  whole  time  AB,  the  body  will 
have  acquired  a  velocity  BK. — Again,  taking  the  divifions  of 
the  line,  e.  g.  AC,  CE,  &c.  for  the  times,  the  fpaces  gone 
through  will  be  the  areas  or  Wangles,  CD,  EF,  &c.  io 
that  in  the  whole  time  A  B,  the  fpace  deferibed  by  the  move¬ 
able,  will  be  equal  to  all  the  rectangles,  i.  c.  to  the  dented 
Figure  ABK, 
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Such  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  acceffionsof  velocity  only  hap¬ 
pened  in  certain  given  points  of  time,  e.  g .  in  C,  in  E,  (Ac. 
So  that  the  degree  of  motion  fhould  continue  the  fame  till  the 
next  period  of  Acceleration  come  up. - If  the  divifionsor  inter¬ 

vals  of  time  were  fuppofed  lefs,  e.  g.  by  half ;  then  the  den¬ 
tures  of  the  figure  would  be  proportionably  fmaller  ;  and  it 
would  approach  fo  much  the  nearer  to  a  triangle. — If  they  were 
infinitely  fmall,  i.  c.  if  the  acceffions  of  velocity  were  fuppofed 
to  be  made  continually,  and  in  every  point  of  time,  as  is  really 
the  cafe  ;  the  reXangles  thus  fucceffively  produced  will  make  a 
juft  triangle,  e.  g.  ABE*  (fig.  63.) — Here,  the  whole  time 
AB,  confifting  of  the  little  portions  of  time  Ai,  A2,  (Ac. 
and  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABE,  of  the  fum  of  all  the  little 
triangular  furfaces  anfwering  to  the  divifions  of  the  time  :  the 
whole  area  or  triangle  exprefles  the  fpace  moved  through  in 
the  whole  time  AB ;  and  the  little  triangles  A  1  f,  (Ac.  the 
fpaces  gone  through  in  the  divifions  of  time  ci  1,  (Ac. 

But  thefe  triangles  being  fimilar,  their  areas  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous  fides  AB,  A  1,  (Ac. 
and  confequently,  the  fpaces  moved,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times. 

Hence  we  eafily  infer  the  great  law  of  Acceleration ,  viz. 
“  That  a  defcending  body  uniformly  accelerated ,  defcribes,  in 
“  the  whole  time  of  its  defcent,  a  fpacd  which  is  juft  half  of 
“  what  it  would  have  defcribed  in  the  fame  time,  with  the 
“  accelerated  velocity,  it  has  acquired  at  the  end  of  its  fall.” 
For,  the  whole  fpace  the  falling  body  has  moved  through  in 
the  time  AB,  we  have  already  {hewn,  will  be  reprefented  by 
the  triangle  ABE;  and  the  fpace  the  fame  body  would  move 
through  in  the  fame  time,  with  the  velocity  BE,  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  rectangle  ABEF. — But  the  triangle  is  known 
to  be  equal  to  juft  half  the  reXangle.  — Therefore,  the  fpace 
moved,  is  juft  half  of  what  the  body  would  have  moved  with 
the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  fall. 

Hence,  i°,  we  gather,  that  the  fpace  moved  with  the  laft 
acquired  velocity  BE,  in  half  the  time  AB,  is  equal  to  that 
really  moved  by  the  falling  body  in  the  whole  time  AB. 

2°,  If  a  falling  body  defcribe  any  given  length  in  a  given  time, 
in  double  that  time  it  will  defcribe  four  times  that  length  ;  in 
thrice  the  time,  nine  times,  (Ac.  and  univerfally,  if  the  times 
be  in  arithmetical  proportion,  1,  2,  3,  4,  (Ac.  the  fpaces  de¬ 
fcribed  will  be,  1,  4,  9,  16,  (Ac. 

30,  The  fpaces  defcribed  by  a  falling  body,  in  a  feries  of  equal 
moments  or  intervals  of  time,  will  be  as  the  unequal  numbers 
I,  3>  5>  7j  9->  (Ac. — 'And  fince  the  velocities  acquired  in 
falling  are  as  the  times  ;  the  fpaces  will  alfo  be  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities ;  and  both  times  and  velocities  in  a  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  fpaces. 

The  motion  cf  a  body  afcending,  or  impelled  upwards,  is  di- 
minifhed  or  retarded  from  the  fame  principle  of  gravity  add¬ 
ing  in  a  contrary  direXion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  falling 
body  is  accelerated.  See  Retardation. 

A  body  thus  projected  upwards,  rifes  till  it  has  loft  all  its  mo¬ 
tion  ;  which  it  does  in  the  fame  time  that  a  body  falling  would 
have  acquired  a  velocity  equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was 
thrown  up. 

And  hence,  the  fame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the  fame 
heighth,  from  which,  falling,  it  would  have  acquired  the  ve¬ 
locity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up. 

And  hence,  the  heighth  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  different 
velocities  do  afcend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of 
thofe  velocities.  See  Projectile. 

Acceleration  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes. — The  fame ’general 
law  obtains  here,  as  in  bodies  falling  perpendicularly :  the 
effeX  of  the  plane  is,  to  make  the  motion  flower  ;  but  the  in¬ 
clination  being  every  where  equal,  the  retardation  rifing 
therefrom  will  proceed  equally  in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  the  motion. — The  particular  laws,  fee  un¬ 
der  the  article  Inclined  Plane. 

Accelerations/'/^  motion  of  pendulums. — The  motion  of 
pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  defcent ;  but  in  a  lefs 
ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling  perpendicularly.  Seethe  laws 
thereof  under  the  article  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  Projectiles.  See  Projec¬ 
tile. 

Accelerations/'  the  motion  of  compreffed  bodies ,  in  expand¬ 
ing  or  reftoring  themfelves.  See  Compression,  Dilata¬ 
tion,  Tension,  Fibre,  (Ac. 

That  the  motion  of  comprefled  air,  expanding  it  felf  by  its 
elafticity  to  its  former  dimenfions,  is  accelerated ,  is  evident 
from  various  confiderations.  See  Air,  Elasticity,  (Ac . 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  in 
refpeX  of  the  fixed  ftars. — This  Acceleration  was  the  difference 
between  the  revolution  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the  folar 
revolution;  which  was  computed  at  3  minutes,  and  56  fe- 
conds.  See  Star,  Primum  Mobile,  (Ac. 
ACCELERATOR  *,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  penis, 
whofe  office  is  to  expedite  the  difcharge  of  the  urine, and  femeri. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called  Accelerator  urtn<e :  fome  make 
two  muicles  of  it,  and  give  them  the  denomination  Accelera- 
tores,  or  acceleratory  mufcles. 

It  arifes  tendinous  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  urethra, 
but  foou  grows  flelhy,  paffes  under  the  os  pubis,  and  incom- 
pailes  the  bulb  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra  —Both 
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fides  of  this  mufcle  meet  in  a  middle  line,  correfponding  to  the 
feam  in  the  skin  over  it ;  and  continue  lb  united,  the  fpace  cf 
two  inches ;  after  which,  it  detaches  two  fiefhy  elongations, 
which  become  thin  tendons  at  their  terminations  on  the  caver¬ 
nous  bodies  of  the  penis.  _  • 

Its  upper  part  covering  the  bulb,  when  in  action,  ftreightens 
the  veins  which  pafs  through  it  from  the  corpus  cavernolum  of 
the  urethra,  and  hinders  the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  anereXion. 
By  the  repeated  contractions  of  this  upper  part,  the  blood  in 
the  bulb  is  alfo  driven  towards  the  glans. 

The  two  elongations  comprefs  the  channel  of  the  urethra,  and 
fo  force  out  the  contained  feed,  or  urine  ;  whence  the  mufcle 
takes  its  name.  See  Urine  and  Seed. 

ACCENSI  *,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  of  officers, 
appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  Magiftrates,  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  ufhers,  ferjeants,  or  tipftaves  among  us. 

*  They  were  thus  called  from  accire,  to  fend  for ;  one  part  of 
their  office  being  to  call  alfemblies  of  the  people,  fummon 
parties  to  appear,  and  anfwei  before  the  judges,  (A c . 

Acc^nsi  *,  alfo  denote  a  kind  of  fupernumerary  foldiers  in  the 
Roman  armies ;  whofe  office  was  to  attend  the  motions  of 
their  principals,  and  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  who  yecre 
killed,  or  difabled  by  their  wounds. 

*  They  were  thus  denominated  from  ad,  to  ;  and  cenfere ,  to 
reckon. 

ACCENSION*,  Accensio,  in  phyfics,  the  act  of  kind-- 
ling,  or  fetting  a  body  on  fire.  See  the  articles  Fire,  Fuel, 
Heat,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  accendere,  to  kindle ;  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ad,  to ;  and  candere,  to  glow.  Though  fome 
Grammarians  fufpeft  the  primitive  fignification  of  accendere , 
to  have  been,  to  render  famous. 

Accenfon ,  on  other  occafions,  is  called  inflammation ,  ignition , 
conflagration ,  &c.  See  the  articles  Ignition,  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Conflagration,  (Ac. 

Accenflon ,  ffands  oppofed  to  extinction.  See  Extinction. 
Chemifts  furnifh  us  various  inftances  of  the  Accenflon  of  cold 
liquors  by  bare  mixtion  :  as  of  the  acid  fpirits  of  minerals, 
and  the  eflential  oils  of  plants.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an. 
1726.  p.  132.  Hifl.  p.  og. 

ACCENT  ♦,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  an  affeXion  of  the  voice, 
which  gives  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its  due  pitch,  in  refpeX  of 
heighth  or  lownefs.  See  Voice. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus,  a  compound  of  ad, 

to ;  and  earn,  to  fing.  Accentus  quafi  Adcantus  ;  or  juxta. 
cantum. — In  this  fenfe.  Accent  is  lynonymous  with  the 
Greek  t ovoc,  the  Latin  tenor,  or  tonor,  and  the  Hebrew 
oyis*  gujius,  tafte.  See  Tone,  Tune,  (Ac. 

The  Accent ,  properly,  has  only  to  do  with  high  and  low,  or 
acute  and  grave,  i  hough  the  modern  grammarians  frequent¬ 
ly  alfo  ufe  it  in  refpeX  of  loud  and  foft,  long  and  fliort ; 
which  confounds  Accent  with  Quantity.  See  the  article 
Quantity. 

The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  conceived  from  that 
which  we  obferve  between  the  beat  of  a  drum,  and  the  found 
of  a  trumpet:  the  former  expreffes  every  thing  belonging  to 
loud  and  foft,  and  long  and  fhort:  but,  fo  long  as  there  Is  a 
VOVOT oviet  in  the  found,  there  is  nothing  like  Accent. 

Accent  isalfoufed  in  grammar,  for  a  charaXer  placed  over 
a  fyllable,  to  mark  the  Accent ,  i.  e.  to  {hew  it  is  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  higher,  or  in  a  lower  tone  ;  and  regulate  the  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  voice  in  reading.  See  Character,  Tone 
Voice,  (Ac.  ' 

We  ufually  reckon  three  grammatical  Accents  in  ordinary 
ufe,  all  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  Acute  Accent 
which  {hews  when  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed  •  and 
is expreffed  thus  (').  See  Acute. 

The  Grave  Accent ,  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to 
be  depreffed  ;  and  is  figured  thus  (').  See  Grave. 

The  Circumflex  Accent,  which  is  compofed  of  both  the  acute 
and  the  grave ;  it  points  out  a  kind  of  undulation  of  the 
voice,  and  is  expreffed  thus  (~  orA).  See  Circumflex. 
Words  which  have  no  accent  are  called  Atonies. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and  a  mu- 
fical  Accent ;  though  the  firft  and  laft  feem,  in  eft'ea  to  be 
the  fame;  both  being  comprized  under  the  general  name  of 
Ionic  Accents ,  becaufe  they  give  the  proper  tone  to  fvllables  - 
as  the  rhetorical  Accents  are  faid  to  be  Euphonic  ;  inafmuch  as 

they  tend  to  make  pronunciation  more  fweet  and  aore^- 
able.  0 

There  are  four  euphonic  Accents ,  and  twenty-five  tonic-  of 
which  fome  are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  fvllables  - 
the  Hebrew  Accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings! 
and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifr  the  feXions 
periods,  and  members  of  periods  in  a  difcouvfe ;  and  to  an¬ 
swer  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  points  in  other  lam-ua^es 
bee  Point.  &  a 

Their  Accents  are  divided  into  emperors,  Pings,  dukes  &c 
each  beaiing  a  title  anlwerable  to  the  importance  of  tire  di- 
ftinXion  it  makes.  —  Their  emperor  rules  over  a  whole 
phrafe,  and  terminates  the  fenfe  compleatly  ;  anfwering  to  cm? 
point.  Their  king  anfwers  to  our  colon  ;  and  their  duke 
to  our  comma.—' The  king,  however,  oecafionajly  becomes 
a  duke,  and  the  duke  a  king,  as  the  phraft-s  are  more  or  Ids 
{hort.  It  mu  ft  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management 

and 
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and  combination  of  thefe  Accents  differs  in  Hebrew  poetry 
from  what  it  is  in  profe. 

The  ufe  of  the  tonic,  or  grammatical  Accents ,  has  been  much 
controverted  ;  fome  holding  that  they  diftinguifh  the  fenfe, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  Tinging  ;  alledging  that  the  Jews  fing.,  rather 
than  read,  the  fcriptures  in  their  fynagogues.  See  Cooper ,  dom. 
Mofaic.  clav.  p.  31. 

The  truth  leems  here  to  lie  between  the  two  opinions ;  for 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  primary  intention  of 
thefe  Accents  was  to  direct  the  Tinging;  yet  the  Tinging  Teems 
to  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the 
Accents  might  ferve  not  only  to  guide  the  Tinging,  but  alTo  to 
point  out  the  diftindions. — Though  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  many  of  thefe  diftindions  are  two  fubtile  and  inconfi- 
derable  ;  nor  can  the  modern  writers,  or  the  editors  of  old 
ones,  agree  in  the  matter;  Tome  of  them  making  twice  as 
many  of  thefe  diftindions  as  others.  , 

The  Hebrew  Accents,  in  effed,  have  fomething  common  with 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  and  Latins  ;  and  fomething  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew. — What  they  have  in  common,  is,  that  they 
mark  the  tones  ;  {hewing  how  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed,  and 
funk  on  certain  fyllables.  What  they  have  peculiar,  is,  that 
they  do  the  office  of  the  points  in  other  languages.  See 
Punctuation.  _  .  ...  ,, 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancient  Hebrews  Were  not 
acquainted  with  thefe  Accents ;  fo  that,  at  belt,  they  are  not 
jure  divino. — The  opinion  which  prevails  amongft  the  learned, 
is,  that  they  were  invented  about  the  fixth  century,  by  the 
Jewifti  dodors  of  the  fchool  of  Tiberias,  called  the  Mafforetes. 
See  Massoretes. 

The  learned  Hennin  affirms  them  to  be  of  Arabic  invention  ; 
and  to  have  been  adopted  and  transferred  thence  into  the 
Hebrew  by  the  Mafloretes  :  efpecially  by  the  celebrated  Rab¬ 
bi  Ben  Afcher,  who  flourilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  Tixth 
century  ;  on  occafion  of  the  emperor  Juftinian’s  prohibiting 
the  reading  their  traditions  in  their  fynagogues.  He  adds, 
that  they  were  firft  brought  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  by 
Rabbi  Juda  Ben  David  Chiug,  a  native  of  Fez,  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  century. — It  is  indeed  poffible,  the  Jews  might  borrow 
their  points  from  the  Arabs ;  but  how  they  fhould  have  their 
Accents  from  them  is  hard  to  conceive,  the  Arabic  language 
having  no  fuch  thing  as  Accents ,  either  in  profe,  or  verfe. 

The  fame  Hennin  makes  the  Arab  Alchahil  Ebn  Ahmed, 
who  liv’d  about  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  great  improver 
of  the  Arabic  Accents. — The  chief  ground  of  the  opinion,  is, 
that  this  writer  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  reduced 
poetry  into  an  art ;  marking  the  meafures,  and  quantities  of 
the  verfes,  by  the  Latins  called  pedes ,  and  by  us,  feet. — 
Add,  that  the  {hare  Hennin,  gives  Rabbi  Juda  of  Fez;  in 
Conipleating  the  Hebrew  Accents ,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
common  opinion,  that  this  rabbin  was  the  firft  grammarian 
among  the  Jews.  But  the  opinion  is  erroneous ;  there  ha¬ 
ving  been  a  Hebrew  grammar  compofed  by  R.  Saadias  Gaon, 
many  years  before  R.  Juda.  In  M.  Simon’s  critical  hiftory 
of  the  old  teftament,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mars,  at  the  head  of  which  is  this  of  R.  Saadias :  M.  Simon, 
on  this  ocdafion,  obferves,  “  that,  after  the  Jews  of  Tiberias 
“  had  added  points,  and  Accents  to  the  texts  of  the  old  tefta- 
“  ment,  the  dodors  of  the  other  fchools  began  to  do  the 
“  like  in  their  copies,  which  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
“  reft” 

As  to  the  Greek  Accents ,  how  feen  both  in  manufcript  and 
printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lefs  difpute  about  their  an¬ 
tiquity  and  ufe,  than  about  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. — Ifaac 
Voffius,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  de  Accentibus  Gracanicis ,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  them  of  modern  invention ;  afferting,  that 
anciently  they  had  nothing  of  this  kind  %  but  only  a  few 
notes  in  their  poetry,  which  were  invented  by  Ariftophatles 
the  Grammarian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater ;  and 
that  thefe  were  of  mufical,  rather  than  grammatical  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  in  the  Tinging  of  their  poems  ;  and  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  introduced  afterwards. 

*  This  appears  from  infcriptions  as  well  as  manufcripts,  none 
of  which  till  1 70  years  before  Chrift,  has  either  accent,  fpirit, 
apoftrophus,  or  uia.  fubfcribed.  See  Maj.  de  Numm.  Grac. 
Infer,  p.  10,  feq.  Politian.  Mi fcell.  78.  Vojf.  Arif  arch.  1.  8. 
Idem  de  accent,  p.  5. 

He  adds,  that  Ariftarchus  a  difciple  of  Ariftophanes,  im¬ 
proved  on  his  matter's  art ;  but  that  all  they  both  did  was 
only  defigned  to  facilitate  youth  in  the  making  of  verfes. — 
The  fame  Voffius  {hews  from  Teveral  ancient  grammarians, 
that  the  manner  of  writing  the  Greek  Accents  in  thofe  days, 
was  quite  different  from  thofe  ufed  in  our  books. 

Hen.  Chrift.  Hennin,  in  a  diflertation  publifhed  to  {hew 
that  the  Greek  tongue  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  according 
to  the  Accent s,  efpoufes  the  opinion  of  Voffius,  and  even 
carries  the  matter  {till  further. — He  thinks  that  Accents 
were  the  invention  of  the  Arabians,  about  nine  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  that  they  were  only  ufed  in  poetry  ;  that 
they  were  intended  to  afeertain  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  keep  out  that  barbarifm  which  was  then 
breaking  in  upon  them  ;  that  the  ancient  Accents  of  Aritto- 
phanes  were  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  genuine  Greek  pro- 
Vojl.  I.  N°.  2. 
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nunciation,  but  that  the  modern  ones  of  the  Arabs  defiroy 
it. 

Wetftein,  Greek  profeffor  at  Bafil,  in  a  learned  diflertation, 
endeavours  to  prove  the  Greek  Accents  of  an  older  {landing. — . 
He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  ancients;  but  thinks  that  difference  owing  to 
the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in  the  Teveral 
parts  of  Greece. 

He  brings  Teveral  reafons  a  priori  for  the  ufe  of  Accents,  even 
in  the  earlieft  days ;  as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital 
letters  equidiftant  from  each  other,  without  any  diftindion 
either  of  words,  or  phrafes ;  which  without  Accents  could 
fcarce  be  intelligible:  and  that  Accents  were  neceffary  to 
diftinguifh,  ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  pro¬ 
per  meaning ;  which  he  confirms  from  a  difpute  on  a  paf- 
fage  in  Homer,  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics ,  chap. 
V.  Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  the  Syrians,  who  have 
tonic,  but  no  diftindive  Accents ,  have  yet  invented  certain 
points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the  words,  to  fhew 
their” mood,  tenfe,  perfon,  or  fenfe.  See  further  in  his  Dif- 
fertatio  Epijlolica  de  Accentuum  Gr  a  corum  Antiquitate  &  Ujii. 
Bafil,  1686. 

Accent  is  alfo  applied,  fomewhat  abufively,  to  the  charaders 
which  mark  the  quantities  of  fyllables,  or  the  time  the  voice 
is  to  dwell  on  them.  See  Quantity. 

The  fpurious  Accents  anfwer  to  the  charaders  of  time  in 
mufic  ;  as  crotchets,  quavers,  &c. — The  genuine  Accents  ra¬ 
ther  anfwer  to  the  mufical  notes,  fol,  fa,  &c.  See  Note, 
&c,.  . 

Such  are  the  long  Accent,  which  {hews  that  the  voice  is  to 
flop  on  the  vowel,  and  is  exprefled  thus  (  ). 

The  Jhort  Accent ,  which  {hews  that  the  time  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  fhort,  and  is  marked  thus  (w). 

Some  even  rank  the  hyphen,  diaftole,  and  apoftrophe, 
among  Accents.  See  Hyphen,  Diastole,  and  Apo¬ 
strophe. 

Accent  alfo  denotes  a  certain  infledion  of  voice;  or  a  pe¬ 
culiar  tone,  and  manner  of  pronunciation,  contraded  from 
the  country,  or  province  where  a  perfon  was  bred.  See 
Voice  and  Pronunciation. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  Welch  tone  or  Accent ,  the  nor¬ 
thern  Accent ,  the  Gafcoign  Accent ,  Norman  Accent &c.  See 
Tone,  &c. 

Accent  is  alfo  a  tone  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  frequently 
ufed  as  a  mark  of  the  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  and  giving  a 
good  or  an  evil  bonification  to  his  words. 

One  may  give  offence  with  the  fofteft  and  molt  Toothing 
words  imaginable,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  Accent , 
and  manner  of  rebearfing  them. — The  Accent  frequently 
gives  a  contrary  fenfe  to  what  the  words  themfelves  naturally 
imported.  See  Word,  Figure,  &c. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  is  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  to  exprefs  a 
paffion.  See  Passion. 

Every  bar  or  meafure  is  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented 
parts.  See  Measure. 

The  accented  parts  are  the  principal ;  being  thofe  intended 
chiefly  to  move  and  effed :  It  is  on  thefe  the  fpirit  of  the 
mufic  depends.  See  Bar  and  Music. 

The  beginning  and  middle ;  or  the  beginning  of  the  firft  half 
of  the  bar,  and  the  beginning  ef  the  latter  half  thereof,  in 
common  time  ;  and  the  beginning,  or  firft  of  the  three  notes 
in  triple  time;  are  always  the  accented  parts  of  the  meafures. 
See  Time. 

In  common  time,  the  firft  and  third  crotchet  of  the  bar  are 
on  the  accented  parts  of  the  meafure. — In  triple  time,  where 
notes  always  go  by  three  and  three,  that  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  every  three  is  always  unaccented ;  the  firft  and  laft 
accented .  But  the  Accent  in  the  firft  is  fo  much  ftronger,  that 
in  many  cafes  the  laft  is  accounted  as  if  it  had  no  Accent. 
See  Composition. 

The  harmony  is  always  to  be  full,  and  void  of  difeords  in  the 
accented  parts  of  the  meafure.  See  Harmony. — In  the  un¬ 
accented  parts  this  is  not  fo  neceffary  ;  difeords  here  paffing 
without  any  great  offence  to  the  ear.  See  Discord,  Coun¬ 
terpoint,  £sV. 

Accent,  in  poetry.  See  Rest. 

ACCEPTANCE  *,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad:  of  accepting , 
i.  e.  of  receiving,  or  admitting  a  thing  offered  to  us,  which 
by  our  refufal  would  have  been  fruftrated  and  rendered  of  no 
effed.  See  Reception  and  Admission. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  dccipere,  to  receive  ;  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  eapere ,  to  take. 

The  Acceptance  of  a  donation,  is  neceffary  to  its  validity  ;  is 
a  folemnity  effential  thereto. — Acceptance,  fay  the  civilians,  is 
the  concurrence  of  the  will,  or  choice  of  the  donee,  which 
renders  the  ad  compleat ;  and  without  which  the  donor  may 
revoke  his  gift  at  pleafure.  See  Donation,  &c. 

In  beneficiary  matters,  the  canonifts  hold,  that  the  Acceptance 
{hould  be  fignified  at  the  fame  time  with  the  refignation ; 
not  ex  intervallo.  See  Resignation. 

Acceptance,  in  common  law,  denotes  a  tacit  agreement 
to  a  preceding  ad,  which  might  have  been  defeated  and 
avoided,  were  it  not  for  fuch  Acceptance  had. — If  a  man  and 
his  wife,  leized  of  land  in  right  of  the  wife,  make  a  joint 

i  F  leafe. 
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ieafe,  or  feoffment  by  deed  ;  referving  rent :  the  man  dying, 
and  the  wife  receiving  the  rent  ;  fuch  receipt  is  deemed  an 
Acceptance ,  and  make  the  leafe  good  :  fo  that  (he  fhall  be 
barred  from  bringing  the  writ,  Cui  in  Vita.  See  Cui  m 

Vila.  '  _  . 

Acceptance  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Romifh  eccle- 
fiaftical  law,  for  the  manner  of  receiving  or  admitting  the 
pope’s  conftitutions ;  or  the  a£t  whereby  they  are  received,  and 
made  obligatory.  See  Constitution,  Bull,  Ac. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Acceptances ;  the  one  lolemn,  the 
other  tacit. 

The  folemn  Acceptance  is  a  formal  a£l,  whereby  fome  error,  or 
fcandal  which  the  pope  condemns,  is  exprefly  condemned  by 
the  acceptor.  Infinite  difputes  and  diffenfions  have  been  raifed 
in  the  Roman  catholic  world,  efpecially  in  France,  on  occa- 
lion  of  the  Acceptance  of  the  conftitution  Unigenitus :  many  of 
the  French  clergy  {till  refufe  to  accept  it. 

When  a  conftitution  has  been  folemnly  accepted  by  thofe  it 
more  immediately  relates  to  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  tacitly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  z\\  the  oxhzr  prelates  in  the  Chriftian  world,  who 
have  cognizance  thereof :  and  this  acquiefcence  is  what  they 
call  Tacit  Acceptance. 

In  this  fenfe,  France,  Poland,  Ac.  tacitly  accepted  the  confti¬ 
tution  againft  the  dodtrine  of  Molinos,  and  the  Quietifts. 
And  Germany,  Poland,  Ac.  tacitly  accepted  the  conftitution 
againft  Janfenius.  See  Molinist,  Jansenist,  Ac. 
Acceptance,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  bills  of  exchange. — To  accept  a  bill  of  exchange, 
is  to  fign,  or  fubfcribe  it  ;  and  thereby  become  principal 
debtor  of  the  fum  contained  therein  ;  with  an  obligation  to 
pay,  or  difcharge  it  at  the  time  prefixed.  See  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  Acceptance  is  ufually  performed  by  him  on  whom  the 
bill  is  drawn  ;  upon  its  being  prefented  to  him  by  the  per- 
fon  in  whofe  behalf  it  was  drawn,  or  his  order. — While 
the  acceptor  is  mafter  of  his  fignature,  i.  e.  ere  he  have  re¬ 
turned  the  accepted  bill  to  the  bearer,  he  may  erafe  his  Ac¬ 
ceptance  :  but  not  after  he  has  once  delivered  it.  See  Ex¬ 
change. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  to  be  accepted ;  as  being  to  be 
acquitted  at  their  prefenting ;  or,  in  defeat  of  payment,  to 
be  prote,fted. — In  bills  drawn  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  fight,  the  Acceptance  muft  be  dated  ;  in  regard  the  time  is 
to  be  accounted  thereform. — The  form  of  this  Acceptance ,  is. 
Accepted  fuch  a  day ,  and  then  the  fignature. 

Bills  drawn  payable  on  a  day  named,  or  at  ufance,  or  double 
ufance,  need  not  be  dated ;  ufance  being  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  bill  it  felf.  See  Usance. — On  thefe  it  isfufficient 
to  write,  Accepted ,  and  the  fignature. 

If  the  bearer  of  a  bill  be  contented  with  an  Acceptance  to 
be  paid  in  twenty  days  after  fight,  where,  in  the  bill  it  felf, 
only  eight  days  are  exprefled  ;  he  runs  the  rifque  of  the 
twelve  additional  days:  fo  that  if  the  acceptor  fail,  he  has 
no  remedy  againft  the  drawer.  And  if  the  bearer  content 
himfelf  to  receive  a  lefs  fum  than  is  exprefled,  in  part ;  he  is 
to  ftand  the  chance  of  the  reft.  See  Protest,  Endorse¬ 
ment,  Ac. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  grammar,  the  fignification  of  a  word  ; 
or  the  fenfe  wherein  it  is  taken  and  received.  See  Word, 
Ac. — Thus  we  fay  : 

Such  a  word  has  leveral  Acceptations. — In  its  firft  and  mod  na¬ 
tural  Acceptation,  it  denotes,  Ac.  See  Signification. 
ACCEPTIL  ATION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  acquittance  given 
without  receiving  any  money  :  or  a  declaration  of  the  creditor, 
in  favour  of  the  debtor,  fignifying,  that  he  is  fatisfied  for  his 
debt,  and  forgives  all  further  claim,  or  demand ;  though  in 
reality  no  payment  has  been  made. 

ACCEPTiON,  or  Acceptation.  See  Accepta¬ 
tion. 

ACCEPTOR,  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  perfon  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  bill.  See  Acceptance. 

The  Acceptor ,  who  is  ufually  the  perfon  on  whom  the  bill  is 
drawn,  becomes  perfonal  debtor  by  the  acceptance;  and  is 
obliged  to  pay  it,  though  the  drawer  fail  before  it  become 
due.  See  Exchange. 

ACCESS  *,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  approach  of  a 
thing  towards  another.  See  the  articles  Approach  and 
Approximation. 

*  The  word  is  of  Latin  original,  acceffus ,  or  accejfto ;  formed 
of  accedere  ;  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  cedere,  to  come 
to. 

In  which  fenfe,  Accefs  {lands  oppofed  to  recefs.  See  Re¬ 
cess. 

We  fometimes  fay,  the  Accefs  of  bodies,  the  Accefs  of  the 
moon,  the  fun,  planets,  Ac.  but  more  frequently,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  bodies :  the  appulfe  of  the  moon,  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  1 Ac.  geometricians  fpeak  of  a  line  called  the  curve  of 
equable  accefs,  or  approach. 

Access,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  entrance,  or  ad- 

miflion.  See  Entry  and  Admission . 

We  fay,  fuch  a  perfon  has  Accefs  to  the  prince:  the  Accefs 
on  that  fide  was  very  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks,  Ac 
Access ,  in  medicine,  denots  a  fit,  or  return  of  fome  Deriodi- 
caldifeafe.  See  Periodical.  P 
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We  fay  an  Accefs  of  the  gout,  but  efpecially  an  ague,  an  in¬ 
termitting  fever,  an  epilepfy,  Ac.  zn  Accefs  of  madnefs ; 
fometimes  alfo  a  prophetical  Accefs ,  a  cold  Accejs,  Ac. 

Accefs  is  frequently  confounded  with  paroxyfm ;  but  they 
are  different  things;  an  Accefs  being  properly  the  beginning, 
or  firft  onfet  of  a  difeafe,  a  paroxyfm  the  height  of  it.  See 
Paroxysm. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approached;  or,  that 
Accefs  may  be  had  to.  See  Access,  and  Approach. 

Such  a  place,  a  fortrefs,  is  accejfible  from  the  fea-ward,  i.  e. 
the  pafiage  to  it  is  practicable.  See  Fortification,  and 
Fortified  place. 

Accessible  height ,  or  difiance,  in  geometry,  Ac.  is  either 
that  which  may  be  mechanically  meafured  by  the  application 
of  a  meafure  to  it ;  or  it  is  a  height  whofe  bale  and  foot  may 
be  approached  to,  and  a  diftance  meafured  thence  on  the 
ground.  See  Distance,  Ac. 

With  the  quadrant,  Ac.  we  can  take  altitudes  both  ac¬ 
cejfible  and  inacceffible.  See  Altitude,  Quadrant, 

Ac. 

Surveying,  includes  the  meafuring,  plotting,  Ac.  both  of 
accejfible  and  inacceffible  diftances.  See  Surveying. 

ACCESSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  a£t  of  approaching, 
or  going  to  a  place,  perfon,  or  thing.  See  Access  and  Ac¬ 
cessory. 

Accession,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  a£fc  whereby  a 
thing  is  joined  or  united  to  fomething  exifting  before.  See 
Accessory. 

Accession  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prince’s  fucceffion  to  the  throne. 
See  Succession.  The  firft  of  Auguft  is  obferved  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king’s  Acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

Accession  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  a£l  of  engaging,  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  party  in  a  treaty  before  concluded  between  other  powers  ; 
on  the  fame  footing  and  conditions  as  if  originally  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  treaty  it  felf. 

The  Acceffion  of  the  States  General  to  the  treaty  of  Ha¬ 
nover  ;  of  the  Czarina  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Ac.  Sec 
Treaty. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  fomething  that  accedes, 
or  is  added  to  another  more  confiderable  thing.  See  Acces¬ 
sion. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  principal.  Sec 
Principal. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  common  law,  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence  ;  not  principally,  but 
by  participation ;  as,  by  advice,  command,  or  concealment. 
See  Abettor. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Accejfories  ;  before  the  fa£t,  and  after 
it.  The  firft  is  he  who  commands,  or  procures  another  to 
commit  felony,  and  is  not  prefent  himfelf ;  for  if  he  be  pre- 
fent,  he  is  a  principal.  See  Principal. 

The  fecond,  is  he  who  receives,  affifts,  or  comforts  any  man 
that  has  done  murder,  or  felony,  whereof  he  has  knowledge. 
A  man  may  alfo  be  accejfory ,  to  an  Accejfory ,  by  aidino-,  re¬ 
ceiving,  Ac.  an  Accejfory  in  felony. 

An  Accejfory  in  felony  (hall  have  judgment  of  life,  and  mem¬ 
ber  as  well  as  the  principal,  who  did  the  felony  ;  but  not  till 
the  principal  be  firft  attainted,  and  convift,  or  outlawed 
thereon.— Where  the  principal  is  pardoned  without  attain¬ 
der,  the  Accejfory  cannot  be  arraigned  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in 
law,  Ubi  non  eji  principalis ,  non  pot  eft  effe  AcceJJbrius.  But  if 
the  principal  be  pardoned,  or  have  his  clergy  after  attainder 
the  Accejfory  {hall  be  arraigned.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  4.  In 
the  loweft  and  bigheft  offences  there  are  no  Accejfories  but 
all  are  principals :  as  in  riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  and 
other  trefpaffes,  which  are  the  loweft  offences. — So  alfo  in  the 
higheft  offence,  which  is  high  treafon,  there  are  no  Accef- 
fories.  Cok.  Littlet.  71.  'See  Treason.  J 

Accejfories  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  are  not  to 
,  have  their  clergy.  There  can  be  no  Accejfory  before  the  fa£b 
in  manflaughter  ;  becaufe  that  is  fudden  and  unprepenled  See 
Manslaughter.  r  * 


1  a  une  as  aoets,  advites,  aids,  c 

receives  one  that  commits  an  offence  made  felony  by  ftatut< 
See  Statute. 

Accessory  nerves,  Accessorius  Willifti,  or  Par  Accej 
sorium,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves,  which  arifino-  fro! 
the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  afcend  and  entt 
the  sku  1,  and  pafs  out  of  it  again,  with  the  par  vamin 
wrapped  up  in  the  fame  common  integument  therewith  -  an 
after  quitting  the  fame,  are  diftributed  into  the  mufcles  of  tl 
neck  and  {houlders.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ofteol.  j  fo.  c  lit  r 
See  alfo  Nerve,  Par  Vagum ,  Ac.  ^  5‘ 

Li  their  afcent  towards  the  head,  they  receive  branches  fro, 
each  of  the  firft  five  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  near  their  ri 
from  the  medulla ;  and  fend  forth  twigs  to  the  muffles  of  tl 
arynx,  gula,  Ac.— Uniting  with  a  branch  of  the  intercofta 
they  form  the  plexus  ganglioformis.  See  Plexus 

ACCIDENCE,  Accidentia,  a  name  cWefly  ufed  for 
little  book,  containing  the  firft  elements,  or  rudiments  of  tl 
Latin  tongue.  See  Grammar. 

^IDENS,  Accident,  in  philofophy.  See  Acc 
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Per  Accidens,  is  frequently  ufed  among  philofophers  to  de¬ 
note  what  does  not  follow  from  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but 
from  fome  accidental  quality  thereof:  in  which  fenfe,  it 
ffands  oppofed  to  per  fe,  which  denotes  the  nature  and  elTence 
of  a  thing.  See  Per  fe. 

1.  hus.  Fire  is  faid  to  burn  per  fe ,  or  confidered  as  fire,  and 
not  per  accidens :  but  a  piece  of  iron,  though  red-hot,  only 
burns  per  accident ,  by  a  quality  accidental  to  it,  and  not  con¬ 
fidered  as  iron.  See  Cause,  Effect. 

ACCIDEN  r*,  Accidens,  in  philofophy,  fomething  ad¬ 
ditional,  or  fuperadded,  to  fubftance;  or  not  eflentially  be¬ 
longing  thereto,  but  capable,  indifferently,  either  of  being 
or  not  being  in  it,  without  the  deflruaion  thereof.  See 
Substance. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  accidere,  to  happen;  which  is 
compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  cade  re,  to  fall. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  Accidents  \  verbal, 
predicable,  and  predicamental. 

Verbal  Accident,  Accident  Verbale ,  Hands  oppofed  to  efience  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe,  the  adjuncts  to  a  thing,  though  fubftances 
themfelves,  are  denominated  Accidents  thereof.  See  Ad¬ 
junct.  i 

Thus,  the  clothes  a  man  has  on,  though  real  fubftances, 
yet,  as  they  are  not  eflential,  but  adventitious,  or  acceftory 
to  his  exiftence,  are  Accidents,  See  Essence. 

Predicable  Accident,  Accidens  Pr tedicabile ,  is  ufed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Proper, — Such  is  any  common  quality  ;  as  whitenefs, 
heat,  learning,  or  the  like.  See  Quality. 

Thus  a  man  may  be  lick  or  well ;  and  a  wall  white  or 
black  ;  yet  the  one  be  ftill  a  man,  and  the  other  a  wall. 

Thefe  are  called  in  the  fchools,  Predicable  Accidents ;  becaufe 
ufually  laid  down  and  explained  in  the  doctrine  of  predica¬ 
bles.  See  Predicable. 

Predicable  Accidents  may  either  be  taken  in  the  abftraft,  as 
whitenefs,  learning;  or  in  the  concrete,  white,  learned. 
See  Abstract,  and  Concrete. 

If  taken  in  the  abftradf,  as  is  done  by  Porphyry  ;  the  Acci¬ 
dent  is  defined  as  above,  that  which  may  either  be  prelent, 
or  abfent,  without  the  deftru&ion  of  its  fubjeft. 

If  it  be  taken  in  the  concrete  ;  Accident  is  ufually  defined  by 
the  fchoolmen,  to  be  fomething  capable  of  being  predicated 
contingently,  of  many,  in  refpett  of  quality.— As  learning, 
which  may  probably  be  predicated  of  you,  he,  C3V. 

Predicamental  Accident,  Accidens  Presdicamentale ;  which 
alone  properly  anfwers  to  the  idea  of  an  Accident ;  is  a  mode, 
or  modification  of  fome  created  fubftance,  inhering  or  de¬ 
pending  thereon,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  fubfifting  with¬ 
out  the  fame.  See  Mode. 

In  this  fenfe.  Accident  is  oppofed  to  fubftance. — Whence,  as 
fubftance  is  defined  a  thing  that  fubfifts  of  itfelf,  and  the 
fubftratum  of  Accidents ;  fo  an  Accident  is  faid  to  be  that  cu- 
jus  ejfe  ejl  inejfe :  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  who  ufually  calls 
fubftances  ftmply  oibju,  entities,  beings;  commonly  calls  Ac¬ 
cidents,  oi/J os  avia ,  entities  of  entity  ;  requiring  fome  fub¬ 
ftance  wherein  to  refide,  as  their  fubjedl  of  inhefion. 

An  Accident ,  then,  has  an  immediate,  and  effential  depen¬ 
dence  on  its  fubftance ;  both  as  to  its  production,  its  conti¬ 
nuation,  and  its  effeCts  :  it  arifes  or  is  deduced  from  its  fub- 
je£t,  is  preferred  or  fubfifted  by  it ;  and  can  only  be  effected 
by  what  alters,  or  affeCts  the  fubjeCt. 

Schoolmen,  however,  will  not  have  Accidents  to  be  mere 
inodes  of  matter,  but  entities  really  diftinCt  from  it;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  feparable  from  all  matter. — But  the  notion  of 
real  Accidents ,  and  qualities,  is  now  exploded.  See  Qua¬ 
lity. 

Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics  make  nine  kinds  or  claffes  of 
Predicamental  Accidents ;  others  contrail  them  into  a  lefs  num¬ 
ber.  See  Predicament,  and  Category. 

Abfolute  Accident,  is  a  term  ufed  in  theRomifh  theology,  for 
a  predicamental  Accident ,  which  fubfifts,  or  may  poflibly  fub- 
fift,  at  leaft  miraculoufly,  and  by  fome  fupernatural  power, 
without  a  fubjeit. 

Such,  they  contend,  are  the  Accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharift,  e.  gr.  the  colour,  flavour,  figure,  if ft.  there¬ 
of,  which  remain  after  the  fubftances  they  belonged  to  are 
changed  into  other  fubftances  of  flefh,  (Ac.  See  Eucha¬ 
rist,  Sfecies,  Transubstantiation,  (Ac. 

This  abfurdity  has  been  very  ftiftly  maintained  by  many  of 
their  cafuifts ;  and  even  decreed  by  fome  of  their  councils. 

' — The  eucharift,  fay  they,  being  a  facrament,  i.  e.  a  vifible 
fign  of  an  invifible  grace ;  it  is  neceffary  there  be  fomething 
fenfible  therein :  now,  this  cannot  be  the  fubftance,  that  be¬ 
ing  defiroyed  or  tranfubftantiated  ;  and  therefore  mu  ft  be 
Accidents. — Add,  that  in  every  converhon  there  muft  be 
fomething  of  the  former  nature  remaining  after  the  change  ; 
otherwife  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  Ample  fubftitution 
of  one  thing  for  another :  as,  then,  nothing  of  the  fubftance 
remains,  it  muft  be  Accidents. — Hence,  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  condemns  the  following  propofition,  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  of  Wicliff,  as  heretical.  The  Accidents  of  bread  do 
rot  remain  without  a  fubjeCt  in  the  facrament.  Sell'.  VIII. 
Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  give  countenance  to  the  fame 
opinion. — S.  Bafil,  in  his  fixth  homily  on  the  creation,  ob- 
ftrves  that  light,  or  rather  brightnefs,  the  fplendor  of  light, 
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TK  (paros  V  letwoTtif,  is  a  thing  diftm<3  from  its  fubjeCt,  as 
whitenefs  is  from  a  white  body;  and  that  it  exifted  in  the 
beginning,  without  this  fubjeCt ;  having  been  created  four 
days  before. 

The  Cartefians,  to  a  man,  combat  the  notion  of  abfolute 
Accidents:  It  being  their  doctrine,  that  the  eflence  of  mat¬ 
ter  confifts  in  extenfion;  and  that  Accidents  are  only  modi¬ 
fications  thereof,  in  no  wife  diftir.Ct  from  it ;  An  Accident 
without  a  fubjeCl  muft  be  a  contradiction. — And  hence, 
Cartefianifm  is  branded  as  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith. 
See  Cartesianism. 

Various  expedients  have  been  invented  by  the  Cartefians, 
to  account  for  tranfubftantiation,  (Ac.  without  the  hypothefis 
of  abfolute  Accidents.  Some  hold,  that  the  ufual  imprefiions 
are  made  on  the  fenfe  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  ;  and 
without  any  thing  remaining  of  the  former  nature.  Others 
afcribe  the  whole  to  heterogeneous  matters  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  bread,  (Ac.  which  remaining  unaltered  by  the 
tranfubftantiation,  produce  the  fame  fenfations  as  the  bread 
produced. 

Accident,  in  the  popular  fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  contin¬ 
gent  effect ;  or  fomething  produced  cafually,  and  without 
any  foreknowledge  or  deftination  thereof  in  the  agent  that 
produced  it.  See  Chance,  Fortune,  (Ac. 

Accident,  in  heraldry,  is  an  additional  note,  or  mark  in  a 
coat-armour ,  not  neceffarily  belonging  thereto,  but  capable 
either  of  being  retained,  or  omitted,  without  altering  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  armour. — Such  are  abatements,  differences,  and 
tinCture.  See  Abatement,  Tincture*  and  Diffe¬ 
rence. 

ACCIDENTAL,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
?  AP  Occident-,  or,  that  is  not  eflential  to  its  fubjeCt,  but 
indifferent  thereto.  See  Accident,  and  Essential. 

Thus  whitenefs  is  accidental  to  marble  ;  and  heat,  to  iron. 

Accidental  Point ,  in  perfpeCtive,  is  a  point  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  where  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  though  not 
perpendicular  to  the  picture,  or  reprefentation,  meet.  See 
Point,  Perspective,  (Ac. 

Accidental  Dignities ,  and  Debilities ,  in  aftrology,  are  cer¬ 
tain  cafual  difpofttions,  and  affeCtions  of  the  planets,  where¬ 
by  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  either  ftrengthened,  or  weakened, 
by  their  being  in  fuch  a  houfe  of  the  figure,  (Ac. 

ACCLAMATION  *,  a  confufed  noife,  or  ihout  of  joy,  by 
which  the  public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  efteem,  or  appro¬ 
bation  of  any  thing. 

*  Acclamation  the  Latin  term,  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  or  at  j 
and  clamare,  to  cry  out,  or  Ihout. 

Thefe  were  formerly  ufed  in  churches,  as  well  ac  theatres; 
and  the  bifhops  and  other  ecclefiaftical  officers,  were  eleCted 
by  the  Acclamations  ot  the  people. — But  the  principal  ufe 
has  always  been  at  the  folemn  entries  of  princes,  and  he¬ 
roes;  where  they  are  ufually  attended  with  good  vvifhes, 
prayers,  vows,  (Ac.  See  Vow. 

Antiquity  has  handed  down  to  us  feveral  forms  of  Acclama¬ 
tions  ■,  the  Hebrews  ufed  to  cry,  Hofanna;  the  Greeks, 
Ayabn  Tvya,  Good  luck. — The  Romans  to  their  princes,  ge¬ 
nerals,  (Ac.  Dii  te  nobis  fervent ,  vejlra  falus ,  nojlra  falus  :  the 
4  Gods  preferve  you  for  us ;  your  fafety,  our  fafety.’ — In  te 
omnia ,  per  te  omnia  habemus ,  Antonine.  4  In  you,  Antoninus, 

‘  and  by  you,  we  have  every  thing.’— Lampridius  relates’ 
that  at  the  entry  of  Severus,  the  people  cried  out,  Salve  Ro¬ 
ma,  quia  falvus  Alexander.  4  O  Rome,  be  fafe  ;  fince  Alex¬ 
ander  is  fafe. — Briflonius,  in  his  treatife  of  formula’s,  e- 
numerates  various  forts  of  Acclamations ,  ufed  by  the  fenate, 
the  army,  (Ac.  Among  the  moderns,  the  Englifh  cry,  ‘  God 
‘  fave  the  king.’— The  French,  Vive  le  Roy,  4  May  the  kin<* 

*  live,’  (Ac.  0 

ACCLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called  Obliquus 
afcendens.  See  Obliquus  Afcendens. 

ACCLIVITY*,  the  fteepnels,  or  Hope  of  a  line  or  plane  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon ;  reckoned  upwards.  See  Inclined 
Plane. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to;  and  clivus, 
a  cliff,  a  llanting,  or  Hoping. 

The  afeent  of  a  hill  is  an  Acclivity ;  the  defeent  of  the  fame 
a  declivity.  See  Declivity. 

Some  writers  of  fortifications,  ufe  Acclivity  for  Talus.  See 
Talus. 

ACCOL  A  *,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  inhabitant  near 
any  certain  place. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  colere,  to  dwell,  in¬ 
habit  ;  Accola  eo  quod  advemens  terram  colat.  Hence  fome 
place  the  diitinguiihing  charafter  of  Accola  in  this,  that  they 
come  from  eliewhere  :  Accola  cultor  loci  in  quo  non  eft  na- 
tusi  by  which  they  Hand  oppofed  to  Incola.— According  to 
the  verfe  .  Accola  non  propriam,  propriam  colit  incola  ter¬ 
ram. 

ACCOLADE*,  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  kmghthood.  See  Knight. 

e  word  is  French,  and  literally  denotes  an  embrace,  or 
Hugging  ;  being  formed  of  ad,  to  ;  and  col,  or  collum,  neck. 
The  Accolade  conlifted  in  the  king’s  hying  his  arms  about 
the  young  knight’s  neck,  and  embracing  him  ;  in  token  of 
riendlhip.  Alter  the  Accolade ,  the  prince  giving  him  a 

little 
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little  blow  on  the  Ihoulder  with  the  flat  of  a  fword,  he  forth¬ 
with  entered  into  the  profeflion  of  arms.  . 
ACCOMMODATION*,  in  philofophy,  the  application 
bf  one  thing,  by  analogy,  to  another.  See  Analogy. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to ;  and  commodus,  commo¬ 
dious. 

To  know  a  thing  by  Accommodation ;  is  to  know  it  by  the  idea 
of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A  prophecy  of  fcrjpture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  various  ways; 
properly,  as  when  a  thing  foretold  comes  to  pafs;  and  im¬ 
properly,  or  by  way  of  Accommodation ,  when  an  event  hap¬ 
pens  to  any  place  or  people,  like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time 
before  to  another. — 7  hus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoke  to  thofe 
of  his  own  time,  are  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived 
in  our  Saviours;  and  are  accommodated  to  them  :  Ye  hypo¬ 
crites,  well  did  Ifaias  prophefy  of  you,  (Ac.  which  fame  words, 
St.  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the  Jews  of  his  time. — 
This  method  of  explaining  feripture  by  Accommodation ,  ferves 
as  a  key  for  folving  fome  of  the  difficulties  relating  to  the 
prophecies.  See  Type,  Prophecy,  (Ac. 

On  many  occafions,  a  man  finds  it  expedient  to  tranflate  by 
Accommodation:  thus,  the  word  Librarius ,  ferivener,  may  be 
tranflated,  by  Accommodation ,  a  printer ;  as  it  originally  fig- 
rifies  thofe  who  made  it  their  bufinels  to  furnifh  copies  of 
books,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  See  Librarii. 
Accommodation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  amicable  agreement, 
or  competition  between  two  contending  parties.— The  pro- 
ce  s  is  grown  fo  intricate  and  perplex’d,  that  there  is  no 
hopes  of  getting  out  of  it  but  by  an  Accommodation. 
Accommodations  are  frequently  effected  by  means  of  compro- 
mife  and  arbitration.  See  Compromise,  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion. 

AC  COMP  AN  YMENT,  fomething  attending,  or  added 
as  a  circurriftance  to,  another;  either  by  wav  of  ornament 

or  for  .he  fake  of  fymmetry,'  or  .he  like.  7 See  Cm S 
STANCE. 

The  mufic,  in  dramatic  performances,  fhould  only  be  a 
fimple  Accompanyment.—’ The  organifts  fometimes  apply  the 
words  to  feveral  pipes  which  they  occafionally  touch  to  ac¬ 
company  the  treble  ;  as  the  drone,  flute,  (Ac. 

The  Accompanyment r,  in  heraldry,  are  all  fuch  things  as  are 
applied  about  the  fhield,  by  way  of  ornament;  as  the  belt 
mantling,  fupporters,  (Ac.  See  Escutcheon,  Shield 
Mantle,  (Ac.  * 

A  thing  is  alfo  faid  to  be  accompanied. ,  when  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  bearings,  or  figures  about  fome  one  principal  one;  as  a 
falteer,  bend,  fefs,  chevron,  or  the  like. 
ACCOMPLICE*,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  bufinefs ;  or 
is  privy  in  the  fame  defign  of  crime  with  another.  See  Ac- 
cesory.  Privy,  Abettor,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to;  con;  together;  and  pli- 
care  to  fold. 

ACCOMPLISMENT *,  the  entire  execution,  achieve¬ 
ment,  or  fulfilling  of  fomething  propofed,  or  undertaken. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to ;  and  complete  to  fill  up. 

The  Accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
in  the  perfon  of  our  Saviour,  is  the  great  mark  of  his  bein^ 
the  Meffiah.  See  Prophecy.  ° 

There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  a  prophecy,  dire&ly,  and 
by  accommodation.  See  Accommodation. 

Mr.  Sykes  has  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  thofe 
words  ufed  by  the  evangelift,  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,  or  ac- 
complilhed,  which  was  fpoke  by  the  prophets :  where  he  (hews 
that  the  word  fulfilled,  does  not  neceffarily  refer  to  a 

prediction  of  a  future  event  accomplished ■,  but  is  frequently  a 
mere  accommodation  of  words,  borrowed  from  fome  other 
author,  and  accommodated  to  the  prefent  occafion.  See 
Type. 

ACCOMPT.  See  the  article  Account. 

ACCORD*,  in  mufic,  is  more  ufually  called  concord.  See 
Concord. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed,  according  to  fome,  from  the 
Gating  to.;  and  cor,  the  heart ;  but  others,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  derive  it  from  the  French  corde,  a  firing,  or  cord  • 
on  account  of  the  agreeable  union  between  the  founds  of  two 
ltrings  firuck  at  the  fame  time.  Whence  alfo  fome  of  the 
comonants  in  mufic  come  to  be  called  tetrachord,  bexachord 
&c.  which  are  a  fourth,  and  a  fixth.  See  Chord,  Tetra’ 

Accord,  in  law,  is  a  verbal  agreement  between  two,  at  the 
ea  ,  o  a  is  y  an  offence  that  the  one  hath  committed  againft 
the  other ;  whether  it  be  a  trefpafs,  or  the  like  ;  for  which  the 

-ThTTf  executed  °'her  ‘°  aCCCpt  a  COTain  C«isfaaion. 

bar  ,n  law  to  any  fuit 

computation  of  £  SSJ  d'”’  ° ' 

lus,  and  Number.  thinSs'  See  Calc^ 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  j 

tation.  ^  d’  t0  ’  and  computus,  a  compu- 

There  are  various  wavs  of  arm,,*,*- 
or  telling  one  by  one  ;  and  by  the  rl!  V*  'enumeration, 
tion,  luotraction,  foV.  See  ApTT  30  arit^me*lc.  addi- 
SUBTRACT.ON  .lie.  AR‘™METIC,  ADDITI0N, 

We  account  time  by  years,  months,  ISC.  The  Greeks 
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counted  it  by  olympiads ;  the  Romans  by  indi&ions,  luftres* 
(Ac.  See  Time,  Year,  Olympiad,  (Ac. — We  account 
diftances  by  miles,  leagues,  (Ac.  See  Mile,  League, 
Distance,  (Ac.  See  alfo  Computation. 

Money  of  Account,  is  an  imaginary  fpecies,  contrived  for  the 
facilitating,  and  expediting  the  taking,  and  keeping  of  Ac - 
counter — Such  are  pounds,  angels,  (Ac.  See  Money  of  Ac - 
.  count  \  fee  alfo  Pound,  (Ac. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  in  refpe£t  of  a  company  or  fociety, 
when  two,  or  more  perfons  have  received,  or  disburfed  fot 
each  other ;  or  when  this  has  been  done  by  their  order,  or 
commiffion.  See  Company,  Commission,  Facto¬ 
rage,  (Ac. 

Account,  or  Accounts,  is  alfo  ufed,  colle&ively,  for  the 
feveral  books  or  regifters  which  merchants  keep  of  their  af¬ 
fairs,  and  negotiations.  See  Book-keeping,  (Ac . 

Hence,  to  make  out  an  Account ;  to  pafs  one’s  Account ,  &c. 
* — Bankrupts  are  obliged  to  furrender  their  Accounts.  See 
Bankrupt,  (Ac. 

Account,  or  Accompt,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  a  particular  de¬ 
tail,  or  enumeration  delivered  to  a  court,  a  judge,  or  other 
proper  officer  or  perfon,  of  what  a  man  has  received  or  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  behalf  of  another,  whofe  affairs  he  has  had  the 
management  of. 

In  the  remembrancer’s  office  in  the  exchequer,  are  enter’d 
the  Rates  of  all  the  Accounts  concerning  the  king’s  revenue  ; 
for  cuftoms,  excife,  fubfidies,  (Ac.  See  Remembrancer; 
fee  alfo  Revenue,  Custom,  Excise,  (Ac. 

The  great  Accounts ,  as  thofe  of  the  mint,  wardrobe,  army, 
navy,  tenths,  (Ac.  are  called  imprejl  Accounts. 

All  Accounts  which  pafs  the  remembrancer’s  office,  are 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  pipe.  See  Pipe  ; 
fee  alfo  Tally,  Auditor,  (Ac. 

Account  is  alfo  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  writ  which  lies 
where  an  agent,  Reward,  or  other  perfon,  who  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  an  Account ,  refufes  to  give  in  the  fame.  See  Steward- 
Agent,  Factor,  (Ac. 

Chamber  of  Accounts,  in  the  French  polity,  is  a  fovereign 
court,  of  great  antiquity,  wherein  the  Accounts  relating  to 
the  kings  revenue  are  delivered  in,  and  regiftered.  See 
Chamber. 

'  ,Th|s  an/we™  Pretfy  near]y  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Eng¬ 
land.  See  Exchecjuer. 

There  are  prefidents  of  Accounts ,  mailers  of  Accounts ,  cor¬ 
rectors  of  Accounts ,  &C. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  a  perfon,  or  offi- 

^  a^0lIlte  t0  eep’  or  make  up  the  accounts  of  a  compa¬ 
ny,  office,  court,  or  the  like.  See  Account. 

T  ere  are  Accountants  in  the  cuflom-houfe,  the  excife,  (Ac. 
See  Excise,  and  Custom-house, 

Accountant -General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  See  Chan- 

CE  RY. 

ACCOUNTIN'0-  or  Accompting-  or  Counting- 

a  rrnvrr Green 'Cloth,  &c. 
ACCOUTREMENT*,  m  ancient  term,  ufed  for  an  ha¬ 
biliment  ;  or  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  furniture  of  a  fol- 
dier,  knight,  or  even  a  gentleman. 

*  W°rd, is  Fr"nch  J  formed  *<>m  the  ancient  German 
Kufer ;  whence  Centre,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  cathedrals 
France,  e.  gr  at  Bayeux,  for  the  facriftan  or  officer,  who  has 
the  care  of  furmlhing,  and  fetting  out  the  altar  in  Sf 

ACCRETION  ,  in  phyfics,  the  growth,  or  increafe  of 
an  organtcal  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts.  £Tn£ 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  to  •  -.nrl  r 

the 

The  other  is  by  fome  fluid  matter  received  into  proDer  vef 
fels,  and  gradually  brought  to  adhere,  or  grow  to  the 

ereo/-7Tb*s  JS  what  we  call,  introfufcepfion  'lnd  h  i 

thus  that  plants  and  animals  are  nourifl/d  See  Pr  a  * 
Animal,  Nutrition,  Vegetation  PlANT* 

Accretion,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  the  union  or  acceffion 

difpofed'ofTlee  Accession  ‘°  a”0ther  ^  « 

”  "7 

iev™.  Alluvion  k  another 

that  accedes  tofo^olfoL' thrp/operty"^' °f  *  part 
perfon.  See  Accretion.  P  P  y  °f’  anoth«  PW,  or 

A  °f  C°n- 

Accu"M^i^s,is,ifcc^ 

feveral  things  together  Pln2>  or  amaffing 

*  Tte  word  is  origMy  compounded  of  ^  ,0i  and 


The 
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The  lawyers  fpeak  of  an  Accumulation  of  titles ;  as,  when  a 
perfon  claims  lands,  a  benefice,  or  the  like,  in  virtue  of  fe- 
veral  titles,  or  pretenfions  of  difi'erent  kinds  ;  e.  gr.  by  death, 
by  refignation,  (Ac. 

In  a  like  fenfe,  we  fometimes  read  of  accumulative  treafon, 
which  is  where  a  fad  is  not  treafon  in  itfelf,  but  becomes  fo 
by  an  Accumulation  of  circumftances.  See  Treason. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned  of  accumulative  trea¬ 
fon  ;  none  of  the  fads  alledged  againft  him  amounting  fingly 
to  treafon.  13  b'  1 4  Car.  2.  c.  29. 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curfe,  ora  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication.  See  Curse,  Anathema, 
Exc  OMMUNICAT  ION,  (Ac. 

ACCUSATION  *,  Accusatio,  in  the  civil  law,  the  in- 
tenting  a  criminal  adion  againft  any  perfon,  either  in  one’s 
own  name,  or  that  of  the  public.  See  Action,  and 
In  formation. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  caufari  to  plead. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  Accufer ,  for  public 
crimes ;  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefted  in  the 
crime,  or  not,  might  accufe ,  and  profecute  the  accufed  to 
punifhment,  or  abfolution. 

But  the  Accufatlbn  of  private  crimes  was  never  received  but 
from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were  immediately  interefted  in 
them. — None,  e.  gr;  but  the  husband  could  accufe  his  wife  of 
adultery.  See  Adultery. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  properly  an  Accufation  except  in  public 
crimes ;  in  private  ones  it  was  called  fimply  aStion,  or  in- 
tenting  an  adion,  Intendere  actionem,  or  litem.  See  Ac¬ 
tion. 

Cato,  the  moft  innocent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed , 
42  times ;  and  abfolved  as  often.  See  Absolution. 

When  the  accufed  accufes  the  accufer,  it  is  called  recrimina¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  not  admitted  till  the  accufed  has  been  firft 
purged.  See  Recrimination. 

By  the  cruel  laws  of  the  Inquifition,  the  accufed  is  forced 
to  accufe  himfelf  of  the  crime  cbjeded  to  him.  See  Inqui¬ 
sition. 

It  has  formerly  been  the  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  Accufation  was  very  heavy,  either  to  decide  it  by 
combat,  or  at  leaft  to  make  the  accufed  purge  himfelf  by  oath  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  admitted,  excepting  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  his  neighbours,  and  acquaintance,  fwore  together  with 
him.  See  Duel,  Combat,  Oath,  Purgation,  Duo- 
decima  Manu ,  &c. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fourth  cafe  of  nouns 
that  are  declined.  See  Case,  and  Noun. 

Its  ufe  may  be  conceived  from  this,  that  all  verbs  which  ex- 
prefs  adions  that  pa fs  from  the  agent,  as  to  beat,  (Ac.  muft 
have  fubjeds  to  receive  thofe  adions :  for,  if  I  beat,  I  muft 
beat  fomething;  fo  that  fuch  verb  evidently  requires  after  it 
2,  noun,  or  name,  to  be  the  objed  of  the  adion  exprefled. 
See  Verb.  Hence,  in  all  languages  which  have  cafes,  the 
nouns  have  a  termination,  which  they  call  Accufatlve :  as 
amo  Deurn ,  I  love  God  ;  Ccefar  vlclt  Pompelum ,  Caefar  over¬ 
came  Pompey. 

In  Englilh,  we  have  nothing  to  diftinguiftt  this  cafe  from  the 
nominative ;  but  as  we  ordinarily  place  words  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  order,  it  is  eafily  difeovered  ;  the  nominative  conftantly 
preceding,  and  the  Accufatlve  following  the  verb. — Thus, 
when  we  fay,  the  prince  loves  the  princefs,  and  the  princefs 
loves  the  prince :  the  prince  is  the  nominative  in  the  firft, 
and  the  Accufatlve  in  the  laft ;  and  the  princefs  the  Accufa - 
live  in  the  firft,  and  the  nominative  in  the  fecond.  See  No¬ 
minative,  and  Case. 

ACEPKALUS  *,  or  Acephalous,  fomething  that  wants 
a  head.  See  Head. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  privative  a,  and  caput , 

head. 

Pliny  reprefents  the  Blemmyes  as  a  headlefs,  or  acephalous 
nation.  See  Blemmyes. — Acephalous  worms  are  frequent. 
See  Worms. 

Acephalous,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  perfons  deftitute  of  a  leader,  or  chief. 

Thus  the  word  acephali  is  fometimes  applied  to  fuch  priefts, 
or  bifhops,  as  are  exempted  from  the  difeipline  and  jurifdic- 
tion  of  their  ordinary  bilhop,  or  patriarch.  See  Exemp¬ 
tion,  Privilege,  (Ac. 

Anaftatius,  the  library-keeper,  calls  this  exemption  from  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  a  patriarch,  autocephalla.  See  Patriarch, 
Metropolitan,  Archbishop,  (Ac. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  canons  of  councils,  capitulars  of 
•  princes,  (Ac.  againft  acephalous  clerks,  (3c. 

Acephalous,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  is  alfo  ufed  fo; 
thofe  poor  people  who  had  no  proper  lord ;  as  holding  no¬ 
thing  in  lee,  either  of  king,  biftioo,  baron,  cr  other  leud< , 
lord. 

Acf.phali,  or  Acephali tie,  frequently  occurs,  in  eccle 
fiaftical  heftory,  as  the  denomination  of  diverfe  feds;  parti 

cularly, 

i°.  Of  thofe  who  in  the  affair  of  the  council  of  Ephefus  ri 
fufed  to  follow  either  St.  Cyril,  or  John  of  Antioch. 

2°,  Of  certain  heretics  of  the  fifth  century,  who  at  firft  fol¬ 
lowed  Peter  Mongus ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  upon 
Vol.  I.  N°.  2. 
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his  fubferibing  the  council  of  Cbalcedon  ;  they  themfelves 
flicking  to  the  errors  of  Eutyches.  See  Eutychian. 

30,  Of  the  adherents  of  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  and  of  all  in, 
general  who  refufed  to  admit  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
See  Severit e. 

ACERB,  Acerbus,  a  compound  tafte,  confiding  of  four, 
with  the  addition  of  a  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  aftringency. 
See  Taste. 

Such  is  the  tafte  of  pears,  grapes,  and  moft  other  fruits  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe.  See  Fruit,  (Ac. 

Phyficians  ufually  make  Acerb  an  intermediate  favour  be¬ 
tween  acid,  auftere,  and  bitter.  See  Acid,  (Ac.  All  mat¬ 
ters  which  come  under  this  denomination  are  aftringent. 
See  Astringent. 

AC  ERR  A,  irt  antiquity,  a  kind  of  altar,  ere&ed  near  the  bed 
of  a  perfon  defund,  among  the  Romans ;  whereon  his  friends 
and  familiars  daily  burnt  incenfe,  till  the  time  of  his  burial. 
See  Altar,  Funeral,  (Ac. 

ACETABULUM'*,  in  antiquity,  alittlevafe,  or  cup,  ufed 
at  table,  to  ferve  up  things  proper  for  fauce,  or  fealbning ; 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  falts,  and  vinegar- cruets.  See 
Vase,  and  Vessel. 

*  Hence  Agricola,  in  his  treatife  of  Roman  meafures,  L.  I.  takes 
the  name  to  have  been  formed  from  Acetum,  vinegar  ;  as  fup- 
pofing  it  principally  deftined  to  ferve  vinegar  on. 

Acetabulum  alfo  denotes  a  Roman  meafure,  ufed  both  for 
liquid  and  dry  things,  chiefly  in  medicine.  See  Measure. 
The  Acetabulum  contained  a  cyathus,  and  a  half,  as  is  proved 
by  Agricola,  from  two  verfes  of  Fannius ;  who  fpeaking  of 
the  cyathus,  fays,  it  weighs  ten  drachms ;  and  the  Oxybaphus, 
or  Acetabulum ,  fifteen. 

Bis  qulnque  hunc  faeiunt  drachma ,  f  appendere  tentes , 
Oxybaphus  fiet  fi  qulnque  addaniur  ad  illas. 

Binet,  in  his  treatife  of  weights  and  meafures  prefixed  to  his 
tranflation  of  Piiny,  makes  the  Acetabulum  of  oil  weigh  two 
ounces  and  two  fcruples  ;  the  Acetabulum  of  wine,  two  ounces, 
two  drachms,  a  grain,  and  a  third  of  a  grain  ;  the  Acetabu¬ 
lum  of  honey,  three  ounces,  three  drachms,  a  fcruple,  and 
two  filiquse.  See  Cyathus,  Cotyle,  (Ac . 

Acetabulum,  in  anatomy,  is  ufed  for  a  deep  cavity,  in 
certain  bones,  appointed  for  the  receptionof  the  large  heads 
of  other  bones,  in  order  to  their  articulation. — See  Tab.  Anat. 

(1 OJleol .)  fig.  12.  lit.  b.  See  alfo  Bone,  and  Artciula- 
tion. — Thus,  the  cavity  of  the  ifehium,  or  huckle-bone, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  called  Acetabu¬ 
lum. ,  and  fometimes  Cotyle ,  or  Cotyloides,  See  Ischium, 
Femur,  Cotyle,  (Ac. 

The  Acetabulum  is  lined,  and  capped  round  with  a  cartilage, 
whofe  circular  margin  is  called  fupercilium. — In  its  bottom 
lies  a  large  mucilaginous  gland. 

Acetabulum  is  alfo  ufed,  by  anatomiffs,  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  Cotyledon.  See  Cotyledon. 

ACETARIA*.  See  the  article  Sallet. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  Acetum ,  vinegar ;  in  regard  that  fluid 
is  commonly  ufed  for  the  feafoning  of  Pallets. 

ACETOUS,  or  Acetose,  fomething  relating  to  vinegar- 
called  in  Latin  Acetum ,  See  Acetum,  and  Vinegar. ° 

We  fay,  an  Acetous  tafte ;  Acetous  qualities,  (Ac.  Wine,  and 
all  vinous  liquors,  are  rendered  Acetous ,  by  exciting  their 
falts,  and  tempering,  or  abating  their  fulphurs.  See  Wine, 
and  Vinous.  Chemifts  give  the  preparation  of  diverfe  Aceta 
or  Acetous  liquors.  See  Acetum. 

ACETUM*,  in  medicine,  (Ac.  the  fame  with  vinegar  ;  the 
properties,  ufes,  and  preparation  whereof,  fee  under  the 
article  Vinegar. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin  ;  formed  of  acere,  to  be  fliarp.  See 
Acid. 

There  are  feveral  medicines  in  the  fhop,  whereof  this  liquor 
is  the  bafis  ;  as, 

Acetum  Dlfiillatum ,  diftilled  vinegar;  chiefly  ufed  in  other 
preparations,  for  diffolution,  and  precipitation.  See  Distil¬ 
lation,  Dissolution,  Precipitation,^. 

Spiritus  Aceti,  fpirit  of  vinegar  ;  made  by  drenching  copper- 
filings,  or  fpittle-duft  with  diftilled  vinegar,  then  evaporating 
it  till*  the  fumes  of  the  vinegar  cannot  be  fmelt ;  the  fatura- 
tion  and  evaporation  to  be  again  repeated,  till  the  metal  be 
fatiated  ;  which  being  then  diftilled,  the  fpirit  comes  over 
• — Its  qualities  and  ufes  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
diftilled  vinegar,  only  more  powerful. 

Acetum  Rofatum,  vinegar  of  rofes ;  made  of  rofe-buds  in- 
fufed  in  vinegar  forty  or  fifty  days;  the  rofes  then  prefted 
out,  and  the  vinegar  preferved.— It  is  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of 
embrocation  on  the  head  and  temples,  in  the"  head-ach. 

After  the  like  manner  are  made  Acetum  Sambucinum ,  vinegar 
of  elder;  Acetum  Anthofatum,  vinegar  of  rol'emary- flowers ; 
Acetum  Scillitlcum ,  vinegar  of  fquills,  (Ac. 

1  he  German  diipeniatones  abound  with  medicated  vine¬ 
gars,  chiefly  aimed  againft  peftilential  difeafes;  but  they 
are  not  ufed  among  us — The  college  retains  iome  of  them, 
as  the  Acetum  lheriacale  Isom mbtrgcnfie ,  but  it  is  never  pre¬ 
fer  ibed. 

Acetum  Alcalizatum ,  made  of  diftilled  vinegar;  with  the 
addition  of  (ome  alkaline,  or  volatile  fait.  See  Alkali. 
Acetum  Phllojbphorum,  a  four  kind  of  liquor;  made  by  dif- 
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Solving  a  little  butter  of  antimony  in  a  great  deal  of 
water. 

ACHANE,  &Xef-vv)  an  ancient  Perfian  corn-meafure,  con¬ 
taining  45  Attic  medimni.  Arbuthn.  Diff.  p.  104. 
ACHAT,  in  our  Law-French,  fignifies  a  contrail,  or  bar¬ 
gain  ;  efpecially  in  the  way  of  purchafe. 

Pourveyors  were  by  ail  of  Parliament  36  Ed.  III.  ordained  to 
be  thenceforth  called  Acbaiors.  See  Pourveyors. 

ACHE,  or  Ach,  a  painful  ailment  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
See  Pain,  and  Disease. 

Aches ,  are  either  fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  owing  to  violent 
pains,  or  the  like. 

Head- Ach.  See  He AD-y/t-Z>,  and  Cephalagy. 
ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  river  Erida- 
nus. — Its  longitude,  latitude,  (Ac.  fee  under  the  article 
Eridanus. 

ACHILLEIS,  or  Achilleid,  a  celebrated  poem  of  Sta¬ 
tius,  wherein  he  propofed  to  deliver  the  whole  life,  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  Achilles.  See  Poem. 

It  only  takes  in  his  infancy,  the  poet  being  prevented  from 
proceeding,  by  death*. 

The  Achiileid  is  of  the  heroic,  or  epic  kind ;  but  extremely 
faulty  in  the  plan,  or  fable.  See  Fable,  (Ac. 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  the  critics,  whether  the 
whole  life  of  a  hero,  e.  gr.  of  Achilles,  be  a  proper  fub- 
je£I  matter  of  an  epic  poem?  See  Hero,  Epic,  and  He¬ 
roic. 

ACHILLES,  a  name  which  the  fchools  give  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  argument  alledged  by  each  fei!  of  philofophers  in  behalf 
of  their  fyftem.  See  Sect,  System,  Ac. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  this  is  his  Achilles ;  that  is,  his  mafter- 
proof:  alluding  to  the  ftrength,  and  importance  of  Achilles 
among  the  Greeks. 

Zeno’s  argument  again!!  motion,  is  peculiarly  termed  Achil¬ 
les. — 1  hat  philofopher  made  a  comparifon  between  the 
fwiftnefs  of  Achilles ,  and  the  fiownefs  of  a  tortoife :  whence 
he  argued  that  a  flow  moveable  that  precedes  a  fwift  one  by 
ev'br  fo  fmall  a  diftar.ce,  will  never  be  outrun  by  it.  See  Mo¬ 
tion. 

The  ancient  botanifls  gave  the  name  Achillea  to  feveral 
plants ;  one  of  which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  our  mil¬ 
lefolium  ;  and  took  its  name  from  Achilles ,  who,  having 
been  the  difciple  of  Chiron,  fir!!  brought  it  into  ufe  for  the 
cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

‘Tendon  of  Achili.es,  Chorda  A  chillis,  is  a  large  tendon,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  extenfor  mufcles  of 
the  foot.  See  Tendon,  and  Foot. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fatal  wound  whereby  Achilles  is 
faid  to  have  been  flain,  was  given  there. 

ACHOR,  in  medicine,  the  third  fpecies  or  degree  of  a  tinea, 
or  fcald  head.  See  Tinea. 

Achor  is  a  fort  of  fmall,  running  ulcer  on  the  face,  and  head, 
chiefly  of  children  while  at  fuck  ;  by  which  the  skin  is  bro¬ 
ken  into  a  number  of  little  holes,  out  of  which  ilfues  a  vifcid 
humour. 

ACHRONICAL,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  article  Acro- 

NYCHAL. 

ACID*,  Acidum,  any  thing  which  affeits  the  tongue  with 
a  fenfe  of  fharpnefs,  and  fournefs.  See  Taste,  Acidity. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  acere,  to  be  fliarp ;  which  is  derived 
from  cuv',  a  point  or  edge. 

Acids  are  ufually  divided  into  manifejl  and  dubious, 

Manifejl  Acids,  are  thofe  above  defined,  which  imprefs  the 
idea  fenfibly. — Such  are  vinegar,  and  its  fpirit ;  the  juices  of 
crabs,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  barberries,  tamarinds  j  fpirit 
of  nitre,  fpirit  of  alum,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  fulphur 
per  campanam?  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  (Ac.  See  Vinegar, 
Nitre,  Vitriol,  Alum,  Sulphur,  (Ac. 

Dubious ,  or  Latent  Acids,  are  thofe  which  do  not  poffefs 
enough  of  the  Acid  nature  to  give  fenfible  marks  thereof  on 
the  tafte,  but  agree  with  the  manifeft  Acids  in  fome  other 
properties,  fufficient  to  refer  them  to  the  fame  clafs. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  fome  characters  of  acidity 
more  general  than  that  of  a  fharp  tafte ;  though  it  is  that 
tafte  is  chiefly  regarded  in  the  denomination. 

The  great  and  general  criterion,  then,  of  Acids ,  is,  that 
they  make  a  violent  effervefcence,  when  mixed  with  another 
fort  of  bodies,  called  Alcalies.  See  Effervescence. 

Yet  is  not  this  property  alone  univerfally  to  be  depended  on, 
to  determine  a  body  an  Acid ,  without  the  joint  confideration 
of  the  tafie,  and  the  changes  of  colour  producible  in  other 
bodies  thereby.  1  o  diftinguifh  dubious  Acids  from  alcalies, 
mix  them  with  a  blue  tiniture  of  violets:  if  they  turn  it 
red,  they  are  of  the  Acid  tribe  j  if  green,  alcaline.  See 
Alcaly. 

Acids  arc  all  of  the  tribe  of  falts;  and  compofe  a  particular 
fpecies  thereof,  called  Acid  falts.  See  Salt 
Acid  falts  are  all  found  to  be  volatile  3  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  the  reft,  which  are  either  fixed,  or  at  leaf! 
have  an  urinous,  inftead  of  an  Acid  tafte.  See  Volatile 
Fixed,  and  Urinous.  * 

Some  late  chemical  philofophers  have  even  made  it  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  it  is  the  Aud  is  the  faline  part,  or  principle  in  all 
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falts.— They  confider  it  as  a  fubtile,  penetrating  fubftance, 
difFufed  through  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  3  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  matters  it  happens  to  be  united  withal, 
produces  different  kinds  of  bodies;  if  it  meets  a  foffil  oil,  it 
converts  it  into  fulphur  3  if  it  be  received  into  the  lapis  calca- 
with  it,  and  becomes  alum  ;  with 


iron 


vitriol;  with  copper,  into  blue  vi- 


nus,  it  coagulates 
it  grows  into  green 
triol,  (Ac., 

Of  this  fentiment  is  Sir  I.  Newton.-*  In  decompounding 
‘  fulphur,  fays  that  author,  we  get  an  Acid  fait,  ot  the  fame 

*  nature  with  oil  of  fulphur  per  campanam  :  which  fame  Acid 
‘  abounding  in  the  bowels  ol  the  earth,  unites  fometimes  with 

*  earth,  and  thus  makes  alum  ;  fometimes  with  earth  and 

*  metal,  and  makes  vitriol  3  and  fometimes  with  earth  and 
‘  bitumen,  and  thus  compounds  fulphur.’ 

In  effeil,  all  our  native  falts,  though  without  any  mixture 
from  art,  are  yet  found  to  be  real  mixtures :  and  their  com- 
pofition  and  decompofition  is  eafily  made. — ‘  As  many  as  they 
‘  are,  they  may  be  all  reduced,  according  to  M.  Homberg, 

‘  to  three  kinds,  viz.  falt-petre,  fea-falt,  and  vitriol ;  each 
‘  whereof  has  its  feveral  fpecies. — Of  the  combinations  of 
‘  thefe  with  different  oily  matters,  are  all  the  other  falts  pro- 
‘  duced.  By  the  analyfes  we  have  made  of  them,  they  all  ap- 
‘  pear  to  be  compofea  of  an  aqueous,  an  earthy,  a  fulphu- 
1  rous,  and  an  Acid  part;  but  the  Acid  we  hold  the  pure 
‘  fait  :  this  makes  our  chemical  principle  fait,  the  common 
‘  bafis  of  all  falts ;  and  which,  antecedent  to  its  determination 
‘  to  any  particular  fpecies,  appears  to  be  one  fimilar,  uniform 

*  matter,  though  never  found  alone,  but  always  accompanied 
4  with  fome  fulphurcus  mixture  or  other ;  which  determines 

*  it  to  fome  one  of  the  three  forts  of  foffil  falts  abovemen- 
‘  tioned.’  See  Principle. 

The  Acid ,  accompanied  with  its  determining  fulphur,  never 
becomes  fenfible  to  us,  except  when  lodged  either  naturally  in 
fome  earthy  matter,  or  artificially  in  an  aqueous  one. — In  the 
firft  cafe,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  cryftallized  fait ;  as 
falt-petre,  fea-falt,  (Ac.  In  the  fecond,  it  appears  in  form 
of  an  Acid  fpirit ;  which,  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  fulphur  accompanying  it,  is  either  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  fpi¬ 
rit  of  fait,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

What  is  here  fpoken  of  the  three  fimple  foffile  falts,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  all  the  compound  falts  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  have  always  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  earthy  matter  than  the  fimple  ones, 
when  in  form  of  a  concrete  fait ;  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  aqueous  matter,  when  in  form  of  an  Acid  fpirit. — And 
hence  we  account  for  two  important  phaenomena  :  i°.  That 
the  Acid  fpirits  ot  animal  and  foffil  falts,  are  always  weaker, 
and  lefs  penetrating,  as  well  as  lighter  in  weight,  than  thofe 
of  the  foffil  falts :  20,  That  after  a  vehement  diftillation,  they 
leave  a  larger  quantity  of  earthy  matter  behind  them  than  the 
foffil  do. 

The  fait  naturally  contained  in  plants,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
mixture  of  earth,  oil,  a  little  water,  and  an  Acid  fait:  this 
laft  ingredient  being  feparated  from  the  plant  with  a  vehement 
fire,  fhoots  into  a  new  fait,  which  fometimes  retains  an  Acid 
tafte,  as  in  the  tartar  of  wine;  fometimes  it  affumes  a  fweet- 
nefs,  as  in  fugar ;  fometimes  is  bitter,  as  inquinquine;  and 
fometimes  almoft  infipid  as  in  fage.  This,  M.  Homberg  calls 
the  ejfential  fait  of  the  plant ;  which,  by  a  gentle  diftillation 
refolves  into  an  infipid  water,  an  Acid  liquor,  and  a  ruddy  fetid 
one,  containing  part  of  the  Acid  fait,  and  part  of  the  fetid  oil 
of  the  plant :  of  the  combination  of  which,  is  compofed  a 
particular  kind  of  fetid  fait,  fmelling  like  urine,  called  the  *»- 
iatde  fait ,  or  volatile  alcaly  fait  of  the  plant :  and  the  caput 
mortuum  remaining,  being  reduced  into  afhes,  is  feparated  by 
lixiviation  into  one  part  of  fixed  alcaly  fait,  and  another  of 
infipid  alcaline  earth.— Add,  that  the  effential  fait  always 
diffolves  entirely  in  water,  even  the  earthy  part  joined  with 
it.  But  if  the  fame  fait  have  been  robbed,  by  means  of  fire 
of  a  great  part  of  its  Acid,  the  earthy  part  will  not  wholly  dif- 
folve  but  a  fediment  of  infipid  earth,  indiffoluble  in  water 
will  be  found  at  bottom  ;  to  which,  if  an  Acid  fpirit  be  added’ 
it  then  becomes  mtirely  diftoluble  in  water :  whence  it  may 

J  •C0IlC  Uded*  that  the  ?ther  Part  of  the  allies,  before 
diffolved  in  the  water,  and  which  after  evaporation  appears  in 

form  of  a  fixed  lixivial  fait,  was  only  diffolved  by  virtue  of 
the  ^  it  contained ;  or  as  having  retained  enough  of  the 
Acid  to  efleit  a  diffolution. 

Again,  when  the  earth  of  the  plant,  fatiated  with  its  Acid 
becomes  a  cryftallized  fait ;  no  more  of  the  fame  Acid  can  be 
introduced  into  it :  whereas  the  lixivious  fait  drawn  from  the 

fpirhs  n0t  CryftaIlizej  but  fti11  Sreedlly  irnhibes  the  Acid 

Hence  it  may  be  probably  concluded,  that  the  lixivious,  or 
fixed  alcaly  fa  t,  is  no  other  than  the  earth  of  the  plant 
which,  notwithftanding  the  violence  of  the  fire,  has  retained 
a  little  portion  of  its  Acid  fait,  fufficient  to  diffolve  it  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  ft.ll  referving  a  fufficient  number  of  loculi,  or  cores  to 
lodge  the  firft  Acid  that  fhall  offer  itfelf,  in  lieu  of  that  driVen 
out  of  it  by  the  fire.-— And  as  the  name  alcaly  is  only  eiven  to 
a  fait  in  refpeit  of  its  imbibing  and  retaining  an  Acid  pre- 
fented  to  it,  in  order  to  the  producing  a  cryftaliized  fait  - 
the  lixivious  falts  of  plants  may  be  faid  to  be  more  or  lefs  al¬ 
caline, 
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taline,  as  they  abforb  more  or  lefs  of  the  Acid-,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame,  as  they  contain  more  or  fewer  vacuities 
to  be  filled  with  Acids . 

An  alcaly,  after  it  has  been  fully  fatiated  with  one  fort  of 
Acid,  will  yet  fometimes  admit,  and  retain  part  of  another 
Acid.  This  is  chiefly  obferved  where  a  vegetable  Acid  has 
been  received  firft,  and  a  foflil  one  is  offered  after.  And  it 
fecms  owing  to  this,  that  the  vegetable  Acid  having  under¬ 
gone  a  greater  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  body  of  the 
plant,  is  become  rare  and  pervious,  in  refped  of  the  more 
folid,  and  weighty  particles  of  the  mineral  Acid-,  which  there¬ 
fore  force  a  way  in. 

The  fame  is  always  the  cafe,  where  an  Acid  appears  an  alcaly 
with  refped  to  another  Acid ;  that  is,  where  of  two  Acid  fpi- 
rits,  one  whereof  has  a  mixture  of  fome  alcaly  ;  the  rarer  of 
the  two  having  poffeffed  the  pores  of  the  alcaly,  is  comprefled 
by  the  other  denfer  Acid. — Thus,  a  pin-cufhion,  though  ever 
fo  full  of  cotton,  will  admit  a  good  number  of  pins. 

Now,  urinous  falts  are  alcalies  as  well  as  the  lixivious  kind, 
i.  e.  they  greedily  imbibe  Acids,  retain  them,  and  together 
with  them  compofe  falts  which  cryftallize — But  their  volati¬ 
lity  feems  to  make  it  plain,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  compofition  of  a  mere  earthy  matter,  with  a  little  Acid ; 
in  regard  a  mere  earth  can  never  become  volatile  by  fuch  ad¬ 
mixture.  Yet  is  there  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
their  compofition  is  no  other  than  a  part  of  the  fame  matter, 
which  would  have  produced  the  lixivious  fait,  intimately  mixed 
with  a  deal  of  the  fetid  oil  of  the  plant ;  and  that  the  oil  is 
the  foie  caufe  of  the  volatility  of  thefe  falts. 

M.  Homberg,  in  his  EJfai  du  Sel  principe ,  makes  three  dalles 
of  acid  falts,  correfponding  to  the  three  fpecies  of  fulphurs, 
wherewith  the  primitive  Acids  may  be  combined. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  as  contain  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable  fulphur,  which  amount  nearly  to  the  fame. — To 
this  clafs  belong  all  the  diftilled  Acids  of  plants,  fruits,  woods, 
&c.  which  muft  neceflarily  retain  part  of  the  oil  of  the  plant, 
which  is  their  fulphur.  To  this  clafs  alfo  belongs  fpirit  of 
nitre;  as  being  a  fubftance  procured  from  the  excrements  of 
animals,  &c. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  thofe  which  contain  a  bituminous  ful¬ 
phur. — Such  as  vitriol,  common  fulphur,  and  alum  ;  which 
are  all  ufually  procured  from  a  mineral  ftone,  wherein  bitu¬ 
men  is  the  prevailing  ingredient. 

The  third  is  ©f  fuch  as  contain  *  more  fixed  mineral  fulphur, 
approaching  the  nature  of  a  metalline  one. — Such  are  the 
Acids  drawn  from  fea-falts,  and  fal  gemma’s ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  places  near  mines  of  metals  ;  and 
the  former  probably  arifes  from  rocks,  or  veins  of  fal  gem¬ 
mae  running  into  the  fez,  and  there  diflolved. 

Prom  the  peculiar  nature,  and  properties  of  the  fulphur  thus 
accompanying  the  feveral  kinds  of  Acid  falts,  their  different 
phaenomena  and  effeds  are  to  be  accounted  for.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Salt. 

The  Acids  of  animals  are  doubtlefs  chiefly  derived  from  plants, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  food,  and  nutrition  ;  and  thofe  of 
plants,  again,  from  thofe  of  minerals.  So  that  there  fhould 
feem  to  be  but  one  fpring  of  Acidity:  the  diverfities  arife  from 
what  happens  to  them  in  paffing  through  the  organized  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals.  Hence  it  is,  that  plants  and  animals 
efpecially,  yield  a  very  volatile  alcaly  fait ;  whereas,  the  falts 
of  minerals  are  found  altogether  Acid,  and  much  more  fixed 
and  concrete;  though  it  is  the  fame  matter  in  both  cafes,  un¬ 
der  different  affumed  forms. 

Thus  the  younger  Lemery  argues,  that  as  animals  feed  on 
plants,  and  reciprocally,  in  the  infiance  of  falt-petre,  &c. 
plants  feed  on  animals,  inafmuch  as  their  vegetation  is  excited 
by  manure;  it  happens,  that  what  was  real  falt-petre  in 
plants,  becomes  only  a  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  in  animals,  and 
vice  verfa. — The  fame  author  accounts  for  this  double  meta- 
morphofis,  by  fuppofing  that  the  nitrous  principle  remains  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  and  in  both  cafes  is  attached  to  the  fame 
matrix,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  matrix  becomes 
more  earthy  in  plants,  and  by  that  means,  fixed ;  and  in 
animals,  lofes  its  earthy  parts,  and  affumes  other  oily  ones, 
which  render  it  volatile. 

As  to  the  manner  wherein  Acids  a£i  on  alcalies,  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  little  bubbles  produced  during  their  aftion,  and  the  heat 
arifing  thereupon:  M.  Homberg  explains  it  thus. — The  mat¬ 
ter  ot  light,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  chemical  principle, 
fulphur,  and  to  poffefs  the  whole  extent  of  the  univerfe,  is 
kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  the  continual  impulfes  which 
the  fun,  and  fixed  ftars  give  it:  but  this  motion  happening 
on  fome  occafions  to  be  flackened,  may  be  retrieved  again, 
and  augmented  by  the  near  approach  of  flame,  which  that 
author  fuppofes  the  only  matter  capable  of  giving  motion  to 
light. — This  motion  of  light  cannot  proceed,  without  conti¬ 
nually  ftriking  againft  the  folid  bodies,  and  even  paffing 
through  all  the  porous  ones,  it  meet6  in  its  way.  See  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Fire. 

Suppofe,  now,  Acids  to  be  little,  folid,  pointed  bodies,  fwim 
ming  at  liberty  in  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  kept  in  continual 
motion,  by  the  repeated  impulfes  of  the  matter  of  light;  and 
alcalies,  to  be  fpongious  bodies,  whofe  pores  have  formed) 
been  filled  with  the  points  of  Acids ,  and  which  ft  ill  retain 
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the  derits,  ot  impreffions  thereof,  and  are  ready  to  receive  the 
like  points  when  driven  within  them.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  if  fome  of  thofe  porous  alcalies  float  in  the  fame  liquor 
wherein  the  folid  Acids  float ;  thefe  latter,  being  impelled  by 
the  matter  of  light,  will  enter  the  cavities  of  the  former, 
which  are  framed  as  it  were  on  purpofe  for  their  reception  ; 
and  that  they  will  do  it  the  more  readily,  if  the  motion  of  the 
matter  of  light,  wherewith  they  are  impelled,  have  been  ac¬ 
celerated  by  external  heat. 

This  introduction  of  Acids  into  the  body  of  alcalies,  is,  in 
all  appearance,  effeded  with  a  great  velocity  and  a  deal  of 
friClion;  inafmuch  it  produces  fo  confiderable  a  degree  of 
heat:  and  as  the  pores  of  the  alcalies  were  before  filled 
with  an  aerial  matter,  which  is  now  expelled  by  the  points 
of  the  Acids  ;  that  air  is  put  in  motion,  and  produces  the 
ubbles,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  fenfible,  as  the  heat 
accompanying  the  aCtion  is  the  greater.  See  Air,  and 
Heat. 

Sir  I.  Newton  accounts  for  the  effeCts  of  Acids  in  a  different 
manner,  viz.  from  the  great  principle  of  attraction.  See 
Attraction. 

t  ^he  particles  of  Acids,  he  obferves,  are  of  a  fize  groffer 
t  thofe  of  water,  and  therefore  lefs  volatile;  but  much 
i  froaller  than  thofe  of  earth,  and  therefore  much  lefs  fixed 
t  than  they. —  They  are  endued  with  a  very  great  attractive 
t  ^rcej  wherein  their  adivity  confifts;  it  being  by  this  that 
t  they  affeCt,  and  ftimulate  the  organ  of  tafte  ;  and  by  this 
t  a  ,0>  that  they  get  about  the  particles  of  bodies,,  either 
t  a  metalline  or  ftony  nature,  and  adhere  clofely  to  them 
t  Pn.a  as  fcarce  to  be  feparable  from  them  by  diftil- 

t  atlon  or  ublimation :  and  when  thus  gathered  about  the  par- 

<  mi  °U  bodles’  by  the  fame  power  they  raife,  disjoin,  and 
lhake  them  one  from  another;  that  is,  diffolve  them.’  See 

Dissolution. 

By  their  attractive,  force,  alfo,  wherewith  they  rufh  to- 
t  wa .  *be  particles  of  bodies,  they  move  fluid  ones,  and 
4  e*c*te  heat ;  fhaking  afunder  fome  particles,  fo  as  to  turn 
t  *bem  into  air,  and  generate  bubbles :  and  hence  all  violent 
«  ™™entat'onj  there  being  in  all  fermentation  a  latent 
Acid,  which  coagulates  in  precipitation.’  See  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

|  Acids,  alfo,  by  attrading  water  as  much  as  they  do  the 

<  ™  °^.  otber  bodies,  occafion  the  diflolved  particles 
t  rJadlly  to  nnngle  with  water,  or  fwim  or  float  in  it,  after 
t  1  e  manner  °f  falts :  and  as  this  globe  of  earth,  by  the  force 
t  °  gravity,  attracting  water  more  ftrongly  than  it  does 
t  lg  tcr  bodies,  caufes  thofe  bodies  to  afeend  in  water,  and 
t  go  uPwards  from  the  earth ;  fo,  the  particles  of  falts,  by 

t  attrl  in g  wa^er>  mutually  avoid  and  recede  from  one 

another  as  far  as  they  can;  and  are  thus  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  water. 

‘  The  Partlclfs  of  alcalies  confift  of  earthy  and  acid  parts 
t  “nited  together  ;  but  thefe  Acids  have  fo  great  an  attractive 
t  rVhat  tbey  cannot  be  feparated  therefrom  by  fire  ;  and 
c  u  the^even  precipitate  the  particles  of  diffolved  metals, 
by  attracting  from  them  thofe  acid  particles,  which  before 
had  diffolved,  and  kept  them  in  loludon.’  See  Precipi¬ 
tation. 

‘  If  thefe  acid  Particles  be  joined  with  earthy  ones,  in  a  fmall 
quantity  ;  they  are  fo  clofely  retained  by  the  latter,  as 
to  be  quite  fupprefled  and  loft,  as  it  were,  in  them ;  fo 
t  that  they  neither  ftimulate  the  organ  of  fenfe,  nor  attrad 

*  but  comPofe  bodies  which  are  not  acid ,  i.  e.  fatty 
and  fweet  bodies  ;  as  mercurius  dulcis,  brim  ftone,  luna 
cornea,  c5V. — F rom  the  fame  attractive  force  in  thefe  acid 
particles  thus  fupprefled,  arifes  that  property  of  fat  bo¬ 
dies,  that  they  flick  or  adhere  to  almoft  all  bodies,  and  are 
eafily  inflammable. — Thus,  the  Acid  that  lies  fupprefled  in 
fulphurous  bodies,  by  more  ftrongly  attracting  the  par- 

‘  tides  of  other  bodies  (earthy  ones  for  inftance)  than  its 
own ;  promotes  a  gentle  fermentation,  produces  and  che- 
‘  rifhes  natural  heat,  and  carries  it  on  fo  far  fometimes,  as 
‘  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  compound  :  putrefadion  arifing 

*  hence,  that  the  acid  particles  which  have  long  kept  up 

*  *be  fermentation,  at  length  infinuate  into  the&  little  in¬ 
terfaces  that  lie  between  the  particles  of  the  firft  com- 

‘  P°btion ;  and  fo  intimately  uniting  with  thofe  particles 
produces  a  new  mixture  or  compound,  which  cannot 
be  returned  into  its  original  form.’  See  Putrefac¬ 
tion. 

‘  Water  has  no  great  diffolving  force,  becaufe  there  is  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  acid  in  it;  for  whatever  ftrondy  attrads 
‘  and  is  ftrongly  attraded,  may  be  reputed  an  Acid  •  But  in 
fuch  things  as  are  diflolved  in  water,  the  difl'olution  is  flow- 
1 Y  performed,  and  without  any  effervefcence.’  See  Water 
and  Menstruum. 


When  thefe  Jads  are  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  any  exco- 
m  ed  part  of  the  body  ;  leaving  the  fubtile  earth  where- 
<  ,h  y  were^fore  united,  they  rt,(h  upon  the  fenfory, 

‘  a  painfurHenMom-UUmS’  “*  diSj°in  'hUS 

The  iliuftrious  author,  it  muft  be  owned,  here  carries  the  no¬ 
tion  o  Acidity  a  great  length:  diffolution,  according  to  him, 
is  only  effected  by  attraction,  and  is  proportional  to  the 

degree 


} 
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tfegree  of  attra&ive  power  in  the  diflolvent  ;  but  all  bodies 
which  attradl  much,  are  acids,  on  this  principle  ;  and  con- 
fequently  all  powerful  menftruums  muft  belong  to  that  clafs. 
— And  yet  fpirit  of  urine,  which  readily  diflolves  iron  or 
copper,  even  in  the  cold,  is  allowed  an  alcaly  ;  and  accordingly 
makes  a  vehement  conflidft  with  aqua  fortis. — Boyle  Imper- 
feSl.  of  Chym.  Do  Si.  of  Shcal. 

Some  chemical  philolophers,  in  the  laft  century,  endeavoured 
to  derive  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  the  other  phenomena 
of  nature,  from  the  confideration  of  alcaly,  and  Acid.  See 
Alcaly. 

It  has  been  a  point  much  controverted  among  phyficians, 
whether,  or  no,  there  be  any  fincere  acid  in  human  blood  ? 
the  generality  Hand  for  the  negative ;  and  all  Mr.  Boyle’s 
experiments,  in  his  Hifory  of  Blood,  feem  to  give  the  thing 
on  that  fide.  —  But  the  accurate  M.  Homberg  has  at  laft  turn¬ 
ed  the  fcale  the  other  way  ;  and  fhewn  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  that  an  acid,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fo,  and 
judged  fuch  by  the  change  of  colour  it  caufes  in  a  tin&ure  of 
violets,  may  be  drawn  from  the  blood  of  all  animals  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  human  blood  in  particular.  See  Blood. 

Hence,  and  Irom  the  careful  analyfes  that  author  has  made 
of  the  flefh,  and  excrements  of  diverfe  animals,  particularly 
man  ;  he  infers,  that  the  acid,  or  fea-falt  of  the  aliment 
taken  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  is  not  deftroyed  therein, 
but  pafies  into  the  fubftance  of  them  :  the  fuperfluous  portion 
being  returned  unaltered  along  with  the  excrements.  See 
Digestion,  be. 

Acids,  are  preferibed,  in  medicine,  as  coolers,  anti-febrifics, 
anti-fcorbutics,  diaphoretics,  alexipharmics,  be.  See  Scur¬ 
vy,  Plague,  be. 

*  Acids ,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  not  only  difturb  the  body  while 
‘  they  continue  acid-,  but  in  many  cafes  create  diftempers, 

‘  whereof  they  fhould  feem  the  remedies. — Though  they  be 
4  reputed  to  have  an  incifive  and  refolutive  virtue,  and  ac- 
‘  cordingly  are  preferibed  to  cut  tough  phlegm,  and  diffolve 
‘  coagulated  blood  :  yet  there  are  fome  Acids  which  muft 
‘  evidently  coagulate  the  animal  fluids,  and  produce  obftruc- 
‘  tions,  with  all  their  train  of  confequences. — Thus,  it  is 
‘  known,  that  milk  readily  curdles  with  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  be. 
See  Coagulation. 

Acid  Salts.  >  See  Acid. — See  alfo  Salt,  Spirit,  and 
Acid  Spirits.  5  Principle. 

ACICITY,  Aciditas,  the  quality  which  conftitutes,  or 
denominates,  a  body,  acid ;  or  that  fenfation  of  fharpnefs  and 
fournefs  which  acids  excite  upon  the  tafte.  See  Acid,  Qua¬ 
lity,  Taste,  be. 

A  little  vitriol  leaves  an  agreeable  acidity  in  water. — Vinegar 
and  verjuice  have  different  forts  of  acidity. 

The  predominancy  of  acidities  in  the  body,  and  their  ill  effefif, 
in  coagulating  the  blood,  be.  is  prevented  by  either  repelling 
and  mortifying  them  with  lixivious  or  urinous  falts;  or 
fheathing  and  abforbing  them  with  alcalious  bodies. — Thus, 
minium  deftroys  the  acidity  of  fpirit  of  vinegar  ;  lapis  cala- 
minaris  that  of  fea-falt,  be. 

ACIDULiE*,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  diftinguifhed  by  an  acidity  or  fournefs  in  their  tafte. 
See  Water. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  Acidus  ;  which  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  axr,  point,  edge ;  in  regard  the  points  of  acid 
fubftar.ces  prick  and  vellicate  the  tongue, 

Acidulce  are  native  waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of 
fome  acid  mineral ;  as  vitriol,  alum,  nitre  or  fait.  See  Mi¬ 
neral. 

Sometimes  there  is  alfo  a  vinous  flavour  joined  with  the  acid ; 
by  which  they  become  peculiarly  denominated  vinous  waters. 
See  Vinous. 

The  clafs  of  acidulee  are  ufually  very  cold  ;  whence  fome  au¬ 
thors  define  acidulee  to  be  all  fuch  mineral,  or  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters  as  are  not  hot.  See  Bath,  be. 

The  phyficians  alfo  frequently  include  chalybeat  and  alumi¬ 
nous  or  ferruginous  waters,  under  the  clafs  of  aciclulce.  See 
Chalybeat  and  Ferruginous,  be. 
ACIDULATED,  fomething wherein  acid  juices  have  been 
put,  in  order  to  give  it  a  cooJnefs,  and  brisknefs. 

ACINI*,  in  botany,  fmall  grains,  or  berries,  growing  in 
bunches  ;  after  the  manner  of  grapes. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  acuo,  or  the  Greek  aw,  a 
point. 

Hence,  ahatomiffs  have  called  fome  glands  of  a  fimilar  for¬ 
mation,  acini  glanduloft. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  41. 
lit.  bb.  b  dd.  be.  See  alfo  Gland. 

AClNIbORMIS  Tunica ,  the  fame  with  the  Tunica  Uvea  of 
the  eye.  See  Uvea. 

ACME*,  the  height,  or  top  of  anything. 

*  wor£^  15  Creek,  coopy,  point,  tip;  of  etKiict^a,  vigeo, 

to  grow  ftrong,  , 

Acme  is  more  efpecially  Jufed  to  denote  the  height,  or  utmoft 
vehemence  of  a  diftemper. 

Accordingly,  fome  inftitution- writers  divide  difeafes  into  four 
Hates,  or  periods: 

i°.  Arche,  the  beginning,  or  firft  attack.— 2°.  Anabafis,  the 
growth.— 3U.  Acme,  the  height.— And  40.  Paracme,  which 
is  the  declenfion  of  the  diftemper.  See  Dise  ases. 
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ACOEMETiE*,  or  Acoemeti,  a  name  given  to  certain 
monks  in  the  ancient  church,  who  flourifhed  particularly  in 
the  eaft ;  and  who  were  thus  called,  becaufe  they  had  divine 
lervice  continually,  and  without  interruption,  performed  in 

their  churches.  .  . 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  aMipMToc,  formed  or  the  privative  a, 

and  Mtputo't  to  lay  down;  or  ficep  in  bed. 

The  Acocmeta  divided  themfelves  into  three  bodies,  each  of 
which  officiated  in  their  turn,  and  relieved  the  others,  fo  that 
their  churches  were  never  filent,  night  nor  day. 

Nicephorus  mentions  one  Marcellus  as  the  founder  of  the  A- 
coemetce  ;  whom  fome  modern  writers  call,  Marcellus  of  Apa- 
mea.— In  Bollandus  we  have ‘the  life  of  S.  Alexander,  in- 
‘  ftitutor  of  the  Acoemeta,  who  were  unknown  before  him,’ 
fays  the  author  of  the  life,  a  difciple  of  Alexander.  '  This 
faint,  according  to  Bollandus,  lived  about  the  year  430.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Marcellus. 

The  Stylites  were  alfo  fometimes  called  Acoemetcs.  See  Sty- 

LITES. 

There  are  a  kind  of  Acoemetce  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Romifll 
church  ;  the  religious  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  coming  pro¬ 
perly  enough  under  that  denomination ;  in  regard  they  keep 
up  a  perpetual  adoration,  fome  or  other  of  them  praying  be¬ 
fore  the  facrament,  day  and  night.  See  Sacrament,  and 
Adoration. 

ACOLUTHI*,  or  Acolythi,  in  antiquity,  a  term 
applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  were  fteady,  and  immoveable  in 
their  refolutions. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Anokvhoe,  compounded  of  the  privative 

a. ;  via,  way;  as  ftill  perfifting  in  their  way, 

or  courfe. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Stoics  were  called  Acolythi ;  in  regard, 
nothing  could  fliakeor  alter  their  refolves.  See  Stoic. 
Among  ecclefiaHical  writers,  the  terms  Acolythus,  or  Acoly- 
thijl,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  thofe  young  people,  who,  in  the 
primitive  times,  afpired  to  the  miniftry  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
continually  attended  the  bifhops :  which  affiduity  occafioned 
their  bfing  diftinguifhed  by  this  appellation. 

In  the  Romifh  church  Acolythi  were  of  longer  continuance  ; 
but  their  functions  were  different  from  thofe  of  their  firH  in- 
ftitution.  They  were  fuch  as  had  only  received  the  firH  of 
the  four  lefier  orders,  whofe  bufiftefs  was  to  light  the  tapers, 
carry  the  candlefticks,  and  the  incenfe-pot,  to  prepare  the 
wine  and  water,  be.  See  Order,  be. 

At  Rome  there  were  three  kinds  of  Acolythi ,  viz.  Palatini , 
who  waited  on  the  pope  ;  Stationarii,  who  ferved  in  churches; 
and  Regionarii ,  who,  together  with  the  deacons,  officiated 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  See  Regionarii,  Deacons 
be.  3 

ACONITE*,  Myoctonon,  a  plant,  famous  among 
ancients,  both  in  quality  of  a  poifon  and  a  remedy. 
Poison. 

*  Aconitum  is  faid  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  Aeon*,  a  city 

in  Bithynia,  w'here  it  grows  in  great  abundance :  though  it  is 
alfo  found  in  other  places,  particularly  the  mountains  about 
Trent.  Others  derive  it  from  awti,  a  rock  naked  or  bare 
of^  earth,  whereon  the  plant  readily  thrives.  It  was  alfo 
called  UV0X.T0VW,  as  killing  mice  with  its  bare  fmell,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Pliny. - The  poets  feign  it  to  have  arofe  from  the 

foam  of  the  dog  Cerberus,  when  Hercules  dragged  him  out 
of  hell.  oh 

The  ancient  botanifls  give  the  name  aconite  to  feveral  plants 
of  different  kinds— One  fpecies  they  called  LycoSionum,  Av- 
kokIoio  ,  wolfs-bane;  or  Cynoftonon  Ky  -ox/oiw,  do-’s  bare- 
from  its  effeds :  of  this  they  had  likewife  their  divtlions  •  as 
the  Napellus,  thus  called  d  nape ,  becaufe  its  root  refembled 

q.  d.  anti-thora , 


the 

See 


the  turnip-kind:  another  called  anther  a , 
good  againft  diforders  of  the  thorax.  See  Monks-hqod 
The  clafs  of  aconites,  is  held  extremely  caufiic,  and  acrimo¬ 
nious,  in  virtue  whereof  they  produce  mortal  convulfions 
or  inflammations,  which  end  in  mortifications-  with  which 
the  ancients  were  fo  furprized,  that  they  were  afraid  to  touch 
them  :  and  hence  a  thoufand  fuperfiitious  precautions  about 
the  manner  of  gathering  them. -Their  roots  are  held  of  fer- 
v.ce  in  malignant  fevers;  and  accordingly  make  an  ingre. 

orvietans,  and  other  alexipharmic  compo- 


dient  in 
fitions. 


fome 


The  ancients  ufed  this  plant  againH  the  Hing  of  the  fcorpion 

which  laid  tr>  hp  ApiA^.oA  l.,  .u.  1  P  .  . 


and 


which  is  faid  to  be  deadned  by  the  touch  of  the  aconite 

reftored  to  its  v.gour  by  that  of  heilebore.-TheophraHus 

relates,  that  they  had  a  way  of  preparing  it  in  thofe  days,  fo 
as  it  fhould  only  deftroyat  the  end  of  one,  or  two  years  — 
Arrows  dipt  in  its  juice  prove  mortal,  wherever  they  wound. 

e  Indians  ufe  aconite,  corre&ed  in  cow’s  urine,  with  good 
fuccefs  againH  fevers.—//.  Lettr.  Edif.  b  Cur  1  S  °a 

ACONTIAS*,  a  name  ufed  by  Le  authors,  for  a  fort 
of  comet,  or  meteor,  whofe  head  appears  rounder  oblong 

Com  e  T^nd CM e t  eo rA 

*  It  takes  its  denomination  from  a  ferpent  thus  called  fre¬ 
quent  m  Calabria,  and  Sicily  ;  where  it  is  alfo  named '  faet- 
tone,  (from  fagitta  an  arrow)  by  reafon  of  its  flying  paf- 
fcngcis  like  an  arrow;  in  order  to  which  it  winds  itfelf 

the  TArlfA  the  g—  violence.  For' 


dart  or  arrow. 


the  Greeks  call  it  Acontias ,  of 


akovtiov,  a 


acopum 


A  C  R 

A  CO  PL  M*,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  topical  medicine, 
compofed  of  warm,  and  emollient  things,  to  allay  the  fenfe 
of  wearineis,  occafioned  by  too  violent  labour,  exercife,  or 
the  like.  See  Fomentation,  Bath,  tsfc. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  xomt,  labor. 
A  COR  US,  a  medicinal  plant,  of  the  flag  kind;  frequently 

confounded  by  the  ancients,  and  alfo  by  the  modern  apothe¬ 
caries,  with  the  calamus odoratus.  See  Calamus. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  Acorus ;  the  Verus,  or  true,  and  the 
falfe. — They  are  diftingu ifhed  by  this,  that  from  the  middle 
of  fome  of  the  leaves  of  the  former,  there  arifes  a  longifh 
duller  of  an  infinity  of  little  flowers,  the  thicknefs  of  thelit- 
tle  finger,  and  refembling  macropiper,  or  long  pepper.— -The 
falfe  Acorus  is  the  common  fword-grafs. 

It  is  only  the  root  of  the  Acorus  that  is  ufed  in  phyfic  ;  and 
it  is  this  we  ufually  call  Acorus.— The  true  is  brought  from 
Lithuania  and  Tartary:  it  is  knotty,  reddilh  without,  and 
white  within;  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  half  a  foot 
long.  _  _  ’  .  ,  , 

It  is  fpicy  and  bitterifh  ;  and  ufed  in  cephalic  and  llomachic 
compofitions. — It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  An- 
dromachi. 

Some  rank  galangals  as  a  fpecies  of  Acorus.  See  Galan- 

cals. 

ACOUSTICS*,  Acoustica,  the  dodlrine,  or  theory  of 
hearing,  or  founds.  See  Sound. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  audio,  to  hear. 

Jcouflics ,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  Phonics. 
See  Phonics. 

Acoustics,  Acoustica,  or  Acoustic  Medicines ,  are  re¬ 
medies  agamft  the  imperfections  and  diforders  of  the  ear ;  or 
of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  See  Ear,  and  Hearing. 
Acoustic  is  particularly  applied  to  inftruments  ufed  by  thofe 
who  are  flow  of  hearing  ;  to  fupply  that  defeat. 

Dr.  Hook  lays,  it  is  by  no  means  impoflible  to  hear  the  loweft 
whifper  that  can  be  made,  to  the  diftance  of  a  furlong  ;  and 
that  he  knows  a  way  of  hearing  any  perfon  fpeak  through  a 
Hone- wall  three  foot  thick.  See  Whispering-*/^,  and 
Echo. 

Acoustic  Nerve.  See  the  article  Auditor  y  Nerve. 
ACQUEST*,  or  AcquisT,  is  underftood  in  a  legal  fenfe, 
of  goods,  or  effects,  immoveable,  not  defcended  or  held  by- 
inheritance ;  but  acquired  either  by  purchafe,  or  donation. 
See  Goods. 

*  The  word  is  French  ;  formed  of  the  verb  acquerir,  from  ac¬ 
quirers,  to  acquire,  or  get. 

The  French  laws  make  a  deal  of  difference  between  Acquejis , 
and  hereditary  effe£ls.  Thecivillaw  allows  none.  SeeHE  ir* 
Hereditary,  IAc.  3 

AcquEST  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  conqueft,  or  a  place  acquired 
by  the  fwo rd. 

ACQUIETANDIS  Plegiis ,  a  writ  of  Juftices  lying  for  a 
furety  againll  the  creditor  that  refufes  to  acquit  him  after  the 
debt  is  paid.  Reg.  Orig.fol.  158.  at.  Cow. 

AC  QUIET  ARE,  in  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  to  dis¬ 
charge,  or  pay  the  debts  of  a  perfon  deceafed ;  as  the  heir 
thofe  of  his  father,  &c. 

ACQUIS  IT  I  ON,  the  adl  of  procuring  a  right  or  title  to 
the  enjoyment,  or  property  of  a  thing. 

AcquisiTiON  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  an  acquell.  See  Ac- 

qUEST. 

ACQUITT  A  L,  a  difcharge,  deliverance  or  fetting  free  of  a 
per  Ion  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an  offence. 

Acquittal  is  of  two  kind*  ;  in  law ,  and  in  faff.—, When  two 
are  appealed  or  indicated  of  felony,  one  as  principal,  the  other 
as  acceffory  ;  the  principal  being  difcharged,  the  acceffory 
ts  by  confequence  alfo  freed  :  in  which  cafe,  as  the  ac- 
ceffory  is  acquitted  by  law ,  fo  is  the  principal  in  faff.  See 
Accessory. 

AcquiTTA  l  is  alfo  ufed,  where  there  is  a  lord  mefn,  and  te¬ 
nant,  and  the  tenant  holds  lands  of  the  mefn,  and  the  mefn 
holds  over  of  the  lord  paramount :  here,  the  mefn  ought  to 
acquit  the  tenant  of  all  fervices  claimed  by  any  other  for  the 
fame  lands  ;  the  tenant  being  to  do  fervice  to  the  mefn  only, 
and  not  to  divers  lords  for  one  parcel  of  land.  See  Mesn' 
and  Service.  5 

ACQUITTANCE,  or  Quittance,  a  releafe,  or  dif¬ 
charge  in  writing,  of  a  i'um  of  money,  or  other  duty,  which 
ought  to  be  paid,  or  done.  See  Receipt. 

The  verb  Acquit,  the  participle  Acquitted ,  and  the  noun  Ac¬ 
quittal,  do  alfo  fignify  a  difcharge  from  an  offence  objected. _ 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  Acquitted  by  proclamation. 

See  AcquiTTAL. 

A  OR  ASI  A,  akpazia,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  phyfic  for 
the  exccfs  or  predominancy  of  one  quality  above  another  *  el- 
therm  a  mixture,  or  in  the  confutation  of  a  human  body. 

^fe  URASIS»  ^  emperament,  Constitution, 

ACRE*  a  quantity  of  land,  containing  four  fquare  roods 
or  160  fquare  poles,  or  perches*  See  Me  a  sure,  Rood,  and 
Perch.  3  * 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  Ac  dr,  or  German 
.  ?c*er*  of. the  Latin  Ager.  Though  Salihafms  derives 
it  from  Acra,  uled  for  Ac  ten  a,  a  land  meafnre  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  containing  10  feet. 
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By  a  ftatute  of  31  Eiiz.  it  is  ordained,  that  if  any  man  eredt 
a  new  cottage,  he  fliall  add  four  Acres  of  land  to  it.  Sec 
Cottage. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  Acres  in  a  piece  of  ground,  &c.  Sei 
Surveying. 

The  kingdom  of  England  contains  by  computation  39038500 
Acres:  the  United  Provinces,  4382000,  &c.  See  Politi¬ 
cal  Arithmetic.  ,  •  .  -  •,  j 

The  French  Acre,  Arpent,  contains  1  T  Englifh  Acre,  or 
55206  fquare  Englifh  feet,  whereof ,  the  Englifh  Acrt  con¬ 
tains  only  43560.— The  Strafburg  is  about  half  an  Engfiih 
Acre.  Arbuth.  Tab.  anc.  Coins ,  &c.  33.  «-  •  .  ..  ,  -  . 

The  Roman  Acre  was  properly  the  jugerum.  See  Juge- 
i  RUM.  ,  ...  f  - 

AcRE-7^y,  a  tax  laid  on  land  at  fo  much  per  Acre*. — In 
fome  places  this  is  alfo  called  Acre-Jhot. 

*  Impofitions  on  lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by  a  pro1- 
portionable  Acre-tax ,  20  Car.  II.  c.  8. — An  acre-tax  of  z.s,  6  d. 

.  per  acre,  for  draining  Hadenham-level, ,  j  3  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

A  CREME,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  law-books,  for 
ten  acres.  See  Acre.  *  :  _ 

ACRIBEIA,  a  .term  purely  Greek,  A*p»0i»*,  literally  de¬ 
noting  an  exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy ;  fometimes  ufed  in 
our  language  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  fignificancy.  .  .. 
ACRIDOPH  AG  I*,  in  the  ancient  geography,  a  nation, 
or  people  faid  to  have  fed  on  locufts.  - 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  axp locuft,  and  epayu, 

to  eat.  ; 

The  Acridophagi,  are  reprefented  as  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  in- 
abitingnear  the  defarts.,  In  the  fpring  they  made  provifion 
Ota  large  kind  of  Jocufts,  which  they  falted  and  kept  for 
then  funding  food  all  the  year  :  they  lived  to  forty  years  of 
age,  then  died  of  a  fort  of  winged  worms  generated  in  their 
bodies.  -See  S.  Jerom  again  ft  Jovinian,  L.  IT.  and  on  S. 
t  y'vt  4-  piodor.  Sicul.  L.  III.  c.  3.  and  29.  and  Strabo, 
L.  A  V  I.  -Pliny  alfo  fpeaks  of  Acridophagi  inParthia;  and 
o.  Jerom,  in  Lybia..  • 

Though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  be  fabulous;  yet 
may  the  Acridophagia  be  true;  and  to  This  day  they  are  laid 
to  eat  locufts  in  fome  parts  of  the  eaft.  And  hence  S.  John 
thebaptiftis  faid  to  have  lived  on  locufts,  a»pihf.  and  wild 
honey,  Matth.  c.  3.  v.  4.  See  Honey. 

Yet  is  the  rendering  of  by  locufts,  as  the  Englifh 

trartflators  have  done,  much  controverted. — Ifidore  of  Pelu- 
iium,  in  his  132 d  epiftle,  fpeaking  of  this  food  of  S'.  John, 
lays,  it  was  not  animals,  but  the  tops  of  herbs;  and  even 
charges  thofe  who  underftood  the  word  otherwife  of  igno- 
rance:  but  S.  Auguftm,  Beda,  Ludolphus,  and  others  are  of 
a^entfimtiment.  Accordingly»  the  Jefuits  of  Antwerp 
rejedl,  with  contempt  the  opinion  of  the  Ebionites,  who  for 
put  'fob f,  a  delicious  diet  prepared  of  honey  and 
od;  that  of  fome  other  innovators,  who  read  «X*JK,  or 

XT***  fca'crabsi  and  that  of  Beza,  who  reads  avj,, 
wild  pears.  ^  ’ 

ACRIMON  Y,  that  quality  in  things  which  renders  them 
acrid,  or  acrimonious  to  the  tafte.  See  Ac r  id 
Acrimony  imports  much  the  fame  with  afperity,  or  fharnnefs  * 
and  expreffes  a  quality  in  bodies,  by  which  they  Corrode,  de- 
ftroy  or  diffolve  others.  See  Acid,  Acidly,  Corro¬ 
Saks  are  only  cauftic  in  virtue  of  their  Acriminy.  See  S  a  i  t 
Caustic,  &c.—' The  Acrimony  of  the  bile  is  fuppofed  the 
caufe  of  divers  diforders.  See  Bile.— A  catarrh  is  a  define! 
tion  aUmmmus  humour.  See  Catarrh,  Defluxiov 
Rheum,  (Ac. 

ACRO  ATICS*,  a  name  given  to  Ariftotle’s  le&ures  in  the 
more  difficult,  and  nice  parts  of  philofophy  *  to  which  none 
but  his  difciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted  Spf 
Aristotelian,  (Ac.  *  ee 

.  „  _  ls^ormed  ^"rom  oixpooioijLxi,  to  hear. 

ACROMION  ,  Acromium,  in  anatomy  the  upper  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula,  or  fhoulder-blade.  See  ScApula 
*  The  word  is  derived  from  axPo<,  higheji :  and  w«0f  Lulder- 
q.  d.  the  extremity  of  the  fhoulder :  and  not  from  abcLa  on 
account  of  any  rekmblance  in  figure,  which  the  Acromion beS 
to  an  anchor,  as  Dioms  has  imagined.  ars 

Some  have  thought  the  Acromim  of  a  nature  different  from 

,ike  3 

ACRONYCHAL*,  AcronvchTL  affronoh,  . 

pl!ed  *°  tpc  rpnS  of  »  fty .  Of  other  point,  above  tile  horiion" 
arhdef  Rmn^and  'h6  ^  ^  ^ 

with  the  etymon,  but  ™t  w  h  S  e"!>uSh 

ruptcdly,  IhrmLl  ar  il  u&gc.-°thers  write  it  cor- 

Th  being  ^rived  f;°m  *■  a  m:Ilaken  notio,i 

luteal.  See  Cosmical  aiS  S'uACAt™  W/  and  h* 

1  H  *  iiCROSPlR^ 


ACT 


ACT 


A  C  R  O  S  P I R  E,  in  natural  hiftory,  6* c.  the  fame  with  Plu¬ 
mule.  See  Plumule  ;  fee  alfo  Acrospired. 

ACROSPIRED,  is  ufed  in  refpe&  of  barley  ;  which,  in  the 
operation  of  making  malt,  is  apt,  after  coming,  or  fprout- 
ing  at  the  lower,  or  root-end,  to  become  acrofpired,  i-  e.  to 
lprout  alfo  at  the  upper,  or  blade-end*.  See  Malt. 

*  By  6  G.  i .  c.  21.  Malt-makers  are  forbid  to  wet,  or.  water 

their  malt  when  on  the  flour,  or  couch  ;  or  to  permit  it  to 
acrofpire.  ■  r 

ACROSTIC*,  a  kind  of  poetical  compofition,  the  series 
whereof  are  difpofed  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  initial  let-  j 
ters  make  up  fome  perfon’s  name,  title,  or  motto,  or  the  hice.  J 
See  Poem,  and  Poetry. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  etxpu  fummus,  that 
which  is  at  one  of  the  extremes,,  and  $-;;$>?»  yerfus. 

There  are  alfo  Acrojlics ,  where  the  name  or  title  is  made  up 
by  the  initial  letters  of  the  middle  words,  or  the  laft  of  tne 
final  ones. —  And  others  which  go  backwards  ;  beginning 
with  the  firft  letter  of  the  laft  verfe,  and  proceeding  upwards. 
Some  refiners  in  this  trifling  way,  have  even  gone  to  pen- 
tacrojlics  ;  where  the  name  is  to  be  repeated  five  times.  See 
Pentacrostic. 

Acrostic  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  fome  authors  to  two 
ancient  epigrams  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Anthology  ;  the  one 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  other  of  Apollo.  Each  confifts  of 
25  verfes ;  the  firft  whereof  is  the  propofition  or  argument 
of  the  whole,  and  the  other  24  compofed  of  four  epithets, 
beginning  each  with  the  fame  letter  ;  and  thus  following 
in  the  order  of  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  :  fo 
that  the  firft  of  the  24  comprehends  four  epithets  beginning 
with  «  ;  the  fecond  as  many,  with  0  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  to  a ; 
which  makes  q6  epithets  for.  each  God.  See  Anthology. 

ACROTERIA*,  or  Acroters,  in  architecture,  little 
pedeftals,ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle, 
and  the  two  extremes  of  pediments  ;  and  ferving  alfo  to  fup- 
portftatues.  See  Pedestal,  and  Statue. 

*  The  word  in  its  original  Greek .  flgnifies  the  (ompou)  extre¬ 
mity  of  any  body  ;  as  the  tip  of  a  rcick,  £sV. 

Thofe  at  the  extremes  ought  to  be  half  the  height  of  the 
tympanum  ;  and  that  in  the  middle,  according  to  Vitru¬ 
vius,  one  eighth  part  more.  See  Pedim.ent,  (Ac. 

Acroteria  fometimes  alfo  flgnifies  figures,  whether  of  ftone, 
or  metal,  placed  as  ornaments,  or  crownings,  on  the  tops  of 
temples,  or  other  buildings.  See  Crowning.  -- 
Sometimes  it  alfo  denotes  thofe  fharp  pinnacles,  or  fpiry  bat¬ 
tlements,  which  ftand  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings,  with 
rails  and  ballufters.  See  Pinnacle. 

ACT,  Actus,  in  phyfics,  an  effective  exercife,  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  fome  power,  or  faculty.  See  Action. 

In  which  fenfe,  Aft  ftands  oppofed  to  power,  potentia ,  which 
is  only  the  capacity  of  1 idling .  See  Power,  and  Poten¬ 
tia. 

Though  the  word  Adi,  properly  and  primarily,  be  only  ap¬ 
plicable  where  the  power  might  exift  without  being  drawn 
forth  into  Alt ;  yet  the  fchoolmen  extend  it  further  ;  defi¬ 
ning  it  by  the  prefence  of  any  power  or  perfection,  even 
though  it  could  not  be  abfent. 

In  which  fenfe,  God  himfelf  is  faid  to  be  a  moft  pure  Adi  ; 
by  reafon  his  perfections  are  always  and  necefl'arily  prefent. 
And  thus,  form  is  called  an  Adi  ;  inafmuch  as  the  prefence 
hereof  compleats  the  power  and  perfection  of  matter.  — 
Form,  fay  fome,  is  matter  reduced  into  Adi.  See  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Form,  Even  exiftence  is  termed  an  Adi  ;  by  rca- 
fon  when  this  is  given  a  being,  nothing  farther  is  .wanted. 
See  Perfection,  and  Existence. 

The  Greeks  forhetimes  call  Adi ,  evhte%t ia,  a  term  denoting 
an  aCtual  pofleflion  of  perfection,  by  the  Latins  ufually  ren¬ 
dered  Perfedlihabia.  See  Entelechia. 

Metaphyncians  give  various  divifions  of  Adi ,  viz.  into  infi¬ 
nite,  as  the  Adi  of  creating  ;  and  finite ,  as  the  Adi  of  mo¬ 
ving. —  Tranfient,  or  thofe  exercifed  in  other  beings,  as 
heating ;  and  immanent,  which  remain  in  their  own  fubjeCt, 
as  thinking.  See  Elicit,  6k. 

Act,  in  logic,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  operation  of 
the  human  mind.  See  Operation,  and  Mind. 

Thus,  to  difeern  and  examine,  are  aCts  of  the  underftand- 
ing  :  to  judge  and  affirm,  are  Adis  of  the  will.  See  Un¬ 
derstanding,  Will,  Liberty,  Judgment,  6k. 
There  are  voluntary  Adis,  and  fpontaneous  ones  which  feem 
produced  without  the  privity,  or  participation  of  the  foul. 
See  Voluntary,  and  Spontaneous. 

Act,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  an  inftrument,  or  other  matter  in 
writing  :  of  ufe  to  declare,  or  juftify  the  truth  of  a  thing. — 
In  which  fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certifi¬ 
cates,  6k.  are  called  Adis,  authentick  Adis,  folemn  Adis, 
he.  See  Deep,  Record,  Writing,  6k, 

Ac  j  s  alfo  denote  the  deliberations,  and  refolutions  of  an  af- 
fembly ,  fenate,  council,  or  convocation;  taken  down  by 
clerics,  notaries,  actuaries,  or  the  like,  and  entered  in  a  re- 
gifter .  See  -  R  e  g  1  s  t  e  r  ,  6k. 

Ads  A  parliament  ate  particularly  denominated  Statutes. 
See  Parliament,  and  Statute. 

The  Adis  of  the  royal  fociety  are  called  Tranfddlions  ;  thofe' 
of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  Memoir es  ■  thofe 
of  the  fociet.es  of  Leipfic,  6k.  fimply  Adis,  Adia  Erudito -  • 


rum ,  See.  See  Royal  Society,  Academy,  Trans¬ 
action,  Journal,  6k. 

1'lie  ediCls  and  declarations  of  the  councils  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  were  called  confiftory  Adis,  Adla  Confijlorii 
Clerk  of  the  Acts,  is  an  officer  of  the  navy.  See  Clerk, 

.and  Navy.  ,  . 

Acts  are  alfo  matters  of  faCt  tranfmitted  to  ponerity  in  certain 

authentic  books,  and  memoirs. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftlcs,  Adis  of  the 
|  martyrs,  6k.  See  Martyr,  6k. 

The  Jfts  of  Pilate  relating  to  Jefus,  is  a  falfe  and  fuppoiiti- 
I  tious  relation  of  our  Saviour’s  tryal  before  Pilate  ;  impioufty 
framed  by  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  filled  with  the 
blackeft  blafphemy. — The  emperpr  Maxi  min,  by  a  folemn 
ediCt,  ordered  it  to  he  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  enjoined  the  fchoolmafters  to  teacn.and  explain  id 
to  their  fcholars,  and  make  them  learn  it  by  heart. 

The  piece  was  wrote  with  fo  much  careleflnefs  or  ignorance, 
that  our  Saviour’s  death  was  therein  referred  to  the  4th  con- 
'  folate  of  Tiberius,  that  is,  to  the  7th  of  his  empire;  which, 
is  eleven  years  before  our  Saviour’s  paffion,  and  five  before; 
Pilate  was  made  governour  of  Judiea.  See  Eufebius,  L.  IX. 
c.  4.  and  6  Ruffin.  L.  I.  c.  5,  6 k. 

The  true  and  genuine  Adis  of  Pilate,  were  fent  by  him  to 
Tiberius,  who  reported  them,  to  the  fenate;  but  were  rejected 
by  that  aflembly,  becaufe  not  immediately  add  relied  to  them 
as  is  teftified  by  Tertuliian,  in  his  ApoL  C.  5,  and  20,  21. 
Eufeb.  dAifi.  L.  II.  C.  2.  :  1.  '  •  ' 

( There  are  alfo  fpurious  Adis  of  the  apoftles  compofed  in  He¬ 
brew  by  one  Abdias;  tranflated  into  Greek  by  his  difciple 
Eu  tip  pi  us and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Africanus. 
•Wolffgang:  Lazius  published  the  piece  in  1551,  from  a  manu¬ 
script  near  700  years  old;  fuppofing  it  an  authentick  work. 
—  A  difciple  of  Manes,  named  Leucius,  or  Seleucus,  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  compofed  Adis  of  the  apoftles,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  third  century.  •'  •  V.w 

There  have  formerly  appeared  numerous  other  pieces  in  this 
way  :  as  the  Adis  of  S.  Thomas  ;  the  Adis  of  S.  Andrew,  the 
Adis  of  S.  Paul  and  Thecla,  the  Alls  of  S.  Matthew,  Adis  of 
S.  Peter,  Adis  of  S.  John,  Adis  of  S.  Philip  ;  all  which  have 
been  declared  apocryphal.— The  laft  were  the  production, 
of  the  heretic  Peucius  :  thofe  of  S.  Thecla  were  the  work  of 
a  prieft  in  Afia  minor,  whom  S,  John  degraded  for  his  offence. 
See  Apocryphal. 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  is  a  thefts  maintained  in  public,  by  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  ;  or,  to  {hew  the  capacity,  and  profi¬ 
ciency  of  a  ftudent.  See  Thesis,  Degree,  6k. 

The  candidates  for  a  degree  of  batchelor  and  mafter  of  arts, 
are  to  hold  philofophy  Adis ;  thofe  for  batchelor  of  divinity 
are  to  keep  divinity  Adis,  See.  See  University,  Doc- 
Stor,  Batchelor,  6k. 

At. Oxford,  the  time  when  the  mafters  or  doctors  compleat 
their  degrees,  is  alfo  called  the  Adi ;  which  is  held  with  great 
folemnity ;  at  Cambridge  they  call  it  cotntnencement.  See 
Degree.  ■ 

Act  of  faith,  Aut o  da fie,  in  the  Romifh  church,  is  a  folemn 
day  held  by  the  inquiiition,  for  the  punifhment  of  heretics, 
and  the  abfulution  of  the  innocent  accufed.  See  Inquisi¬ 
tion. 

They  ufually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on  fome  great  feftival  ; 
that  the  execution  may  pafs  with  the  more  awe,  and  regard  : 
at  leaf!  it  is  always  on  a  Sunday. 

The  criminals  are  firft  led  to  church  ;  where  their  fentence  is 

read  to  them,  either  of  condemnation,  or  abfolution _ 

Thofe  condemned  to  death,  are  here  furrendered  up  by  the 
inquifitors  to  the  fecular  power,  with  anearneft  intreaty  that 
no  blood  may  be  filed.— If  they  perfift  in  their  fuppofed  errors, 
they  are  burnt  alive. 

Acts,  in  poetry,  are  certain  divifions,  or  principal  parts  in  a 
dramatic  poem,  contrived  to  give  a  refpite,  or  breathing¬ 
time,  both  to  the  a&ors  and  fpe&ators.  See  Drama 
Tragedy,  and  Comedy. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Adis ,  the  theatre  remains  empty 
and  without  any  a&ion  vifible  to  the  fpeftators  ;  though  it  is 
fuppofed  all  the  while  there  is  one  paffing  out  of  fight.  See 
Action. 

It  is  not,  however,  purely  for  the  fake  of  the  refpite,  that 
thefe  Ads.  are  obferved  ;  but  to  give  affairs  a  greater  degree 
of  probability,  and  render  the  intrigue  more  affecting.  •  For 
the  fpe&ator,  who  fees  the  aCtion  prepared  that  is  to  pafs  in 
the  interval,  cannot  forbear  a&ing,  in  his  imagination,  the 
part  of  the  abfent  aCtors  ;  by  which  means,,  he  is  the  more 
agreeably  Surprized  when'  a  new  Adi  coming  upon  the  fta^e 
he  fees  the  effe&s  of  that  adion,  which  before  he  could  but 
guefsat.  See  Probability,  6k. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  authors  contrive  to  have  the 
moft  dry  and  difficult  parts  of  the  drama  transacted  between 
the*'  Acts ;  that  the  fpeCfators  may  have  no  notion  of  thefe 
excepting  what  their  fancy  pr.efe.nts  them  with  at  a  diftance  • 
and  that  nothing  may  appear  upon  the  ftage,  but  what  is  na¬ 
tural,  probable,  and  entertaining. 

The  ancient  Greek  poets  were  unacquainted  with  tiffs  divi- 
fion  of  a  play  into  Adis ;  though  their  epifodes  or  chorus’s  ferved 
almoft  the  fame  purpofe.  See  Episode,  and  Chorus. 


It 


ACT 

It  is  true,  fhey  confidered  their  pieces  ’as  confifting  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protafis,  epitafis , 
cata/lafis ,  and  cata/lrophe :  but  there  were  no  real  divifions 
or  interruptions  anfwering  to  them  in  the  reprefentation. 
See  Protasis,  Epitasis,  (Ac. 

It  was  the  Romans  who  firft  introduced  Acts  into  the  drama ; 
and  in  Horace’s  time,  the  five  Ads  were  grown  into  a  law, 
as  appears  by  the  verfe, 

Neu  brevior  quinto ,  neu  Jit  produClior ,  adlu. 

This  law  {lands  unrepealed  to  this  day  ;  though  it  feems  to 
draw  its  force  from  the  authority  of  Horace,  rather  than  that 
of  reafon,  or  nature.— All  plays  are  held  irregular  that  have 
either  more,  or  fewer  than  five  adls.  See  Farce. 

Some  indeed  have  aflerted,  that  every  juft  adtion  confifts  of 
five  diftindl  parts  :  and  have  undertaken  to  mark  out  the 
precife  fhare  of  the  adtion,  which  each  of  the  five  Acts  ought 
to  bear. 

The  firft,  fay  they,  is  to  propofe  the  matter  or  argument  of 
the  fable,  and  to  {hew  the  principal  charadters. — The  fe- 
cond,  to  bring  the  affair  or  bufinefs  upon  the  carpet. —  The 
third  to  furnilli  obftaclesand  difficulties. — The  fourth  either 
points  a  remedy  for  thofe  difficulties,  or  finds  new  in  the 
attempt. — The  fifth  puts  an  end  to  all  by  a  difcovery. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  on  the  principles  of  that  great 
mafter  of  the  drama,  Ariftotle,  we  may  have  a  juft  and  re¬ 
gular  play,  though  only  divided  into  three  Acts:. 

The  Acts  are  fubdivided  into  fcenes.  See  Scene. 

ACTIAN  Games ,  Ludi  Actiaci,  folemn  games,  inftituted, 
or  according  to  fome,  only  reftored,  by  Auguftus,  in  memory 
of  the  vidtory  at  Adtium.  See  Game. 

Stephanus  and  fome  others  will  have  them  held  every  third 
year  ;  but  the  more  common  opinion,  is  that  of  Strabo,  who 
fays,  they  only  returned  every  fifth,  and  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  fince  furnamed  AClius. 

By  the  way,  it  is  a  grofs  overfight  in  fome  authors,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  Virgil  infinuates  them  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
/Eneas  ;  from  that  paffage  JEn.  III.  v.  280. 

ACliaque  Iliads  celebramus  Utter  a  ludis. 

It  is  true,  the  poet  there  alludes  to  the  Adian  games  ;  but  he 
only  does  it  by  way  of  compliment  to  Auguftus,  to  attribute 
that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he  delcended,  which  was  done 
by  the  emperor  himfelf :  as  is  obferved  by  Servius. 

Actian  Tears,  Anni  Actiaci,  were  a  feries  of  years,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  /Era  of  the  battle  of  Adtium  ;  called  the 
/Era  of  Auguftus.  See  Year,  and  Epocha. 
ACTION,  in  a  general  fenfe  denotes  the  operation  of  a 
power.  See  Act,  Power,  Operation,  (Ac. 

The  idea  of  Adtion  is  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  a  definition 
may  as  eafily  obfeure  as  explain  it.— Some  fchoolmen,  how¬ 
ever,  attempt  to  exprefs  its  nature  by  ‘  a  manifeftation  of 
4  the  power  or  energy  of  a  fubftance  3  made  either  within, 
*  or  without  it.’ — Thus,  fay  they,  when  the  mind  ads, 
what  does  it  more,  than  perceive  a  vital  power  exerting  it 
felf ;  as,  in  reality,  the  feveral  Adtions  of  the  mind*  are  no 
other  than  fo  many  indications  of  its  vitality  ! 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  the  fchoolmen,  whether  or 
no  Action,  thus  taken,  be  a  thing  diftindl  both  from  the 
agent,  and  the  term,  or  effedl.  The  modifts  ftand  for  the 
affirmative,  and  the  nominalifts  affert  the  negative. 

Thefe  latter  obferve,  that  the  Action  may  be  confidered,  two 
ways,  entitatively ,  and  connotatively . 

Action,  Entitatively  taken,  is  what  we  call  a  caufe,  or  what 
may  adt.  See  Cause. 

Action,  Connotatively  conMered,  is  the  fame  caufe,  only  con- 
•  fidered,  as  adling,  or  connoting  the  effedl  it  produces. 
Now,  fay  they*  a  caufe  may  be  without  any  Action,  conno¬ 
tatively  taken,  i.  e.  may  be  confidered  as  not  producing  an  ef¬ 
fedl  :  but  cannot  be  without  it  entitatively,  for  that  would 
be  to  be  without  it  felf.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  the 
caufe  differs  from  the  Action  connotatively,  not  entitatively 
taken  ;  and  the  agent  is 'the  caufe  of  the  Action ,  confidered 
connotativelv,  not  entitatively. 

Actions  are  divided,  with  refpedl  to  their  principle,  into  uni- 
vocal,  where  the  effedl  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  caufe  ; 
as  the  produdlion  of  man  by  man  :  and  equivocal ,  where  it  is 
different}  as  the  produdlion  of  frogs  by  the  fun.  See  Uni¬ 
vocal,  and  Equivocal;  fee  alfo  Generation,  £sV. 
_ And  again,  into  vital ;  as  nutrition,  refpiration,  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  (Ac.  See  Nutrition,  Respiration, 
Heart,  (Ac.  And  not-vital ;  as  heating.  See  Vital,  UV. 
With  refpedl  to  their  fubjedl.  Actions  are  divided  into  imma¬ 
nent  ;  which  are  received  with  the  agent  that  produced 
them:  as  are  vital  Actions,  cogitation,  (Ac.  See  I  hink- 
ing.  Willing,  fsfe. — And  Tranfient,  which  pafs  into  a- 
nother.  See  Transient,  (Ac. 

In  refpedl  of  duration.  Actions  are  again  divided  into  inflan- 
taneous,  where  the  whole  effedl  is  produced  in  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  ;  as  the  creation  of  light  :  and  fucceffve,  where  the 
effedl  is  produced  by  degrees  j  as  corruption,  fermentation, 
putrefadlion,  diffolution^&Y  See  Fermentation,  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  Dissolution,  (Ac. 

The  Cartefians  refolve  all  phyfical  Action  into  metaphyfi- 
cal  :  bodies,  according  to  them,  do  not  adt  on  one  another  ; 
the  Action  all  comes  immediately  from  the  deity  ;  the  mo- 
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tions  of  bodies,  which  feem  to  be  the  caufe,  being  only  the 
occafions,  thereof.  See  Occasional  caufe. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  Action  and  readlion 
are  always  equal,  and  contrary  to  each  other.  See  Reac¬ 
tion,  and  Nature. 

For  the  Actions  of  Poivers,  &c.  See  Power,  W eight. 
Motion,  Resistance,  Friction,  (AJ. 

For  the  laws  of  the  Action  of  fluids,  &c.  See  I1  luid,  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity.  See. 

Action,  in  ethics,  or  moral  Action,  is  a  voluntary  motion, 
of  a  creature  capable  of  diftinguifhing  good,  and  evil ;  whofe 
effedl,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  imputed  to  the  agent.  See 
Moral. 

A  moral  Action  may  be  more  fully  defined  to  be  whatever  a 
man,  confidered  as  endued  with  the  powers  of  underftaiul- 
ing  and  willing,  with  refpedl  to  the  end  he  ought  to  aim  at, 
and  the  rule  lie  is  to  regard  in  adling  ;  refolves,  thinks,  does, 
or  even  omits  to  do  ;  in  fuch  manner  as  to  become  accounta¬ 
ble  for  what  is  thus  done  or  omitted,  and  the  confequences 
thereof.  See  Office,  Liberty,  (Ac. 

The  foundation,  then,  of  the  morality  of  Actions ,  is,  that 
they  are  done  knowingly,  and  voluntarily.  See  Under¬ 
standing,  and  Will. 

All  moral  Actions  may  be  divided,  with  refpedl  to  the  rule, 
into igood  and; evil,,  See  Good  and  Evil. 

Action,  in  oratory,  is  an  accommodation  of  the  perfon  of 
the. orator  to  his  fubjedl ;  or,  a  management  of  the  voice  and 
gefture,  fuited  to  the  matter  fpo-ken,  or  delivered.  See 
Oratory. 

Actions  make  one  of  the.greateft  branches  or  divifions  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  as  ufually  taught.  See  Rhetoric.  The  ancients 
ulually  call  it  pronunciation.  See  Pronunciation. 

Action  is  a  collateral. or  feqondary  method  of  expreffing  our 
ideas  ;  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  eloquence  as  well  as 
the  primary.' — It  is  an.addrefs  to  our  external  fenfes  ;  which 
it  endeavours  to  move,  and  bring  into  its  party,  by  a  well- 
concerted  motion  and  modulation  ;  at  the  lame  time  that  the 
reafon  and  underftanding  are  attacked  by  force  of  argument. 
Accordingly,  Tully  very  pertinently  calls  it  Serrno  Corporis, 
the  difeourfe  of  the  body  ;  and  Corporis  Eloquentia ,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  body. — The  Roman  mimes  and  pantomimes, 
we  read,  had  fuch  a  copia  in  this  kind,  luch  a  com  pafs  even 
of  mute  Action,  that  voice  and  language  feemed  ufelefs  to 
them  :  they  could  make  themfelves  underftood  to  people  of 
all  nations  ;  and  Rofcius,  the  comedian,  is  particularly  famed, 
as  being  able  to  exprefs  any  fentence  by  his  geftures,  as  fig- 
nificantly  and  varioufiy  as  Cicero  with  all  his  oratory;  See 
Mime,  Pantomime,  (Act 

Quintilian  gives  us  a  fyftem  of  the  rules  of  Action ;  taken  not 
only  from  the  writers  of  the  ancient  orators,  but  from  the 
beft  examples  of  the  Forum.  See  his  Inflitut.  Orat.  L. 
XI.  c.  3.  de  Pronunciatione. 

The  force  and  effects  of  Action ,  at  leall  as  p  radii  fed  among 
the  ancients,  appears  to  be  very  great  ;  fcarct:  any  thing  was 
able  to  withftand  it.  What  we  ufually  attribute  to  elo¬ 
quence,  was  really  the  effedl  of  the  Action  only,  as  fome  of 
the  created  mailers  in  that  way  have  frankly  acknowledged. 
— Demoftbenes  exprefly  calls  it,  ‘  the  beginning,  the  mid- 
‘  die,  and  the  end  of  the  orator’s  office  .3  ’  and  Cicero  pro- 
feffes,  that  ‘  it  does  not  fo  much  matter  what  the  orator 
‘  fays,  as  how  he  fays  ft.’  Neque  tantum  refer  t  qua  lid  funt 
qu<z  dicas,  quam  quomodo  dicant ur.  De  Orat. — Hence,  the 
great  Greek  Orator  is  reprefented  as  pradtifing  and  adjufting 
his  Action  in  the  glafs  :  Demojlhenes  grande  quoddam  intuens 
fpeculum  componere  Adlionem  folebat.  Quintil. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  by  them  lifted  into  the  fervice,  and 
mar  {hailed  in  its  proper  place  :  the  hand,  the  eye,  head, 
neck,  fides,  cheeks;  noftrils,  lips,  arms,  {boulders,  (Ac. — 
Prcedpiaim  in  Amionc,  Caput  eft. — Cumgeftu  concordct,  (A  La- 
teribus  obfequatur.  Oculi,  Lachrymae,  Supercilium,  Gena;, 
Rubor.— XW  manus  folum  fed  (A  Nutus. — Dominetur  autem 
maxime  Vultus. — fuin  (A  in  vultu  Pallor.— Nares,  Labia- — • 
Dentes,  Cervix,  Humeri,  Brachia. — Manus  veroffihe  quibus 
trunca  effet  Actio. — V.  Sfuintil.  XI.  3. 

The  hand  is  mafter  of  a  whole  language,  or  fet  of  figns,  it 

felf, _ Even  every  finger  is  laid  down  by  the  ancients  as  having 

its  diftindl  office ;  and  hence  the  different  names  they  ftill' 
bear,  Pollex,  Index,  (Ac.  See  Hand,  Finger,  (Ac. 

By  fuch  a  multitude  of  rules  and  obfervances,  it  is  no  wonder 
fome  of  the  orators  of  thofe,  as  of  our  days,  were  perverted 
more  than  profited. — Rules  only  tend  to  perfedl  the  Action, 
which  muft  have  its- origin  from  another  fource,  viz.  nature; 
and  good  fenfe  3  where  thofe  are  deficient,  rules  will  fooner 
make  an  ape  than  an  adlor.  Eloquently,  lays  Cicero,  ficut 
(A  reliquarum  rerum  fundament uin,  fapientia. — And  hence  we 
find  the  great  mailers  above-mentioned  continually  foftning, 
and  even  unfaying,  and  calling  people  off  from  the  intempe-. 
rate  ufe  of  their  own  rules,  Nul/y  argutue  digitorum ,  non  ad 
numerum  articulum  cadcns.  Cicero  even  allures  us,  he  was  a- 
whole  year  in  learning  to  keep  his  hand  within  hi's  gown. 
Pro  Cal. — T  he  fame  author. recommending  a  motion  of  the 
whole  body,  fays,  the  oratol  {hould  make  more  ufe  of  his 
trunk  than  of  his  hand  ;  Prunco  magis  toto  fe  ipje  moderans,  (A 
virili  taterum  fl&xione.  Brut. 

Walking, 
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Walking,  incejfm ,  is  fometimes  recommended  as  highly  de¬ 
fending  to  be  cultivated ;  but  Cicero  will  faaree  allow  it  to  be 
ufed  at  all.  It  feems,  fome  of  the  a£five  orators  of  that  time 
had  rendered  it  ridiculous  ;  one  of  whom  was  pleafantly  alked 
by  Flavius  Virginius,  how  many  miles  he  had  declaimed  ? 
Caflius  Severus,  when  he  perceived  an  orator  given  to  walk¬ 
ing,  ufed  to  cry  out  for  a  line  to  be  drawn  round  him,  to 
keep  him  within  bounds. — The  orator  Tityus  improved  walk¬ 
ing  into  a  fort  of  dancing  ;  and  it  is  hence,  as  we  are  told  by 
Quintilian,  that  the  dance  Tityus  took  its  name. — Junius 
rallied  his  father  Curio’s  inceffant  libration,  or  toiling  from 
one  fide  to  another,  by  afking,  who  that  was  haranguing  in  a 
ferry-boat  ?  And  to  the  like  effect  was  that  of  C.  Sicinius, 
when  Curio  having  fpoke  with  his  ufual  buftle  near  O&avius, 
who  by  reafon  of  his  infirmities  had  divers  liniments  and 
plafters  on  his  limbs;  You  can  never  be  enough  thankful, 
Odfavius,  to  your  good  collegue,  who  has  faved  you  this  day 
from  being  eaten  up  by  the  flies. — Demofthenes,  being  natu¬ 
rally  apt  to  be  too  bufy;  and  efpecially  with  his  fhoulders,  is 
faid  to  have  reformed  himfelf  by  fpeaking  in  a  narrow  pulpi- 
tum,  and  hanging  a  fpear  pointed  juft  over  his  fhoulders ;  that 
if  in  the  heat  of  his  difcourfe  he  fhould  forget  himfelf,  the 
puncfture  might  remind  him. 

After  all,  it  is  a  point  will  bear  being  controverted,  whether 
Adlion  ought  to  be  praftifed,  and  encouraged  at  all  ?  A  thing 
that  has  fo  much  command  over  mankind,  it  is  certain,  muft 
be  very  dangerous  ;  fince  it  is  as  capable  of  being  turned  to 
our  difadvantage,  as  our  advantage.  It  is  putting  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  another,  which,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  make 
ufe  of  to  fubdue  and  enflave  us  :  and  accordingly,  hiftory  is 
-  full  of  the  pernicious  ufes  made  thereof.' — For  this  reafon, 
eloquence  and  Adlion  are  generally  difcouraged  in  the  modern 
policy ;  and  both  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  are  brought  to  a 
more  frigid  way  of  delivery. 

Perhaps  the  foundation  of  all  Adlion  may  be  vicious,  and  im¬ 
moral. — Voice  and  gefture,  we  know,  will  affedf  brutes  ;  not 
as  they  have  reafon,  but  as  they  have  paflions  :  fo  far  as  thefe 
are  ufed  in  a  difcoi  rfe,  t’  erefore,  it  docs  not  regard  an  af- 
fembly  of  men,  more  than  it  would  a  herd  of  quadrupeds  : 
that  is,  their  whole  effort  is  fpent  not  on  the  rational  facul¬ 
ties,  which  are  out  of  thequeftion,  but  on  the  animal  ones, 
which  alone  they  endeavour  to  poffefs  and  actuate,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  reafon. — Nav  more,  our  reafon  and  judgment  itfelfis 
intended  to  be  byafled  and  inclined  by  them  ;  Action  being 
only  ufed  as  an  indirect  way  of  coming  at  the  reafon,  where 
a  direct  and  immediate  one  was  wanting,  i.  e.  where  the 
judgment  cannot  be  taken  by  the  proper  means,  argument ; 
it  is  to  be  taken  indire&ly,  by  circuition,  and  ftratagem. 

The  natural  order  of  things,  then,  is  here  inverted  :  our  rea¬ 
fon,  which  fhould  go  before,  and  diredt  our  paflions,  is 
dragged  after  them  :  inftead  of  coolly  confidering,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  things ;  and  according  to  what  we  perceive 
therein,  raifing  our  felves  to  the  paflions  of  grief,  indigna¬ 
tion,  or  the  like :  we  are  attacked  the  other  way  ;  the  im- 
preffionisto  be  carried  backwards,  by  virtue  of  the  natural 
connexion  there  is  between  the  reafon  and  the  paflions  :  and 
thus  the  helm,  the  principle  of  our  a&ions,  is  taken  out  o 
our  own  hand,  and  given  t*  another.  See  Passion. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  as  in  fenfation  and  imagi 
nation  :  the  natural  and  regular  way  of  arriving  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  objects,  is  by  fenfe;  an  impreflion begun  there  is  pro¬ 
pagated  forward  to  the  imagination,  where  an  imao-e  is  pro¬ 
duced,  fitnilar  to  that  which  firft  ftruck  on  the  organ.— But 
the  procefs  is  fometimes  inverted  :  in  hypochondriac,  luna¬ 
tic,  and  other  delirious  cafes,  the  image  is  firft:  excited  in  the 
imagination  ;  and  the  impreflion  thereof  communicated  back 
to  the  organs  of  fenfe:  by  which  means,  objects  are  feen 
which  have  no  exiflence.  See  Imagination. 

To  fay  no  more,  Adlion  does  not  tend  to  give  the  mind  any 
information  about  the  cafe  in  hand  ;  is  not  pretended  to  con¬ 
vey  any  arguments  or  ideas  which  the  fimple  ufe  oflanguao-e 
would  not  convey.  But  is  it  not  that  we  fhould  form  our 
judgments  upon  ?  And  can  any  thing  help  us  to  make  a  juft 
judgment,  befides  what  fome  way  enlarges  our  underftand- 
*nS •  *ien  Cicero  made  Caefar  tremble,  turn  pale,  and  let 
tall  his  papers ;  he  did  not  apprize  himof  any  new  guilt  which 
as  ar  did  not  know  of:  the  effect  had  nodependance  on  Cse- 
far  s  undemanding  ;  nor  was  it  any  thing  more  than  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  unmeaning  founds  of  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument  duly  applied.  Logs  of  timber  and  ftone  have  often 
trembled  cn  the  like  occafions.  See  Musick,  IAc. 

Action,  in  poetry,  is  an  event,  either  real  or  imaginary 
which  makes  the  fubjeft  of  an  epic,  or  dramatic  poem.  See 
t pic,  Tragedy,  &c.  * 

1  h e  Action  of  a  poem  coincides  nearly  with  the  fable  thereof : 
it  being  the  ufual  practice,  not  to  take  any  real  tranfadion  of 

hiftory,  but  to  feign  or  invent  one  ;  or  alt  leaft,  to  alter  the 
hiltorical  fad,  fo  as  to  render  j  ?  :  U1C 

See  Fable.  ender  u  m  g°°J  meafure  fiditious. 

whereof  are  hiftorical.  1  nS)  recitak 


The  critics  laydown  four aualifirp*-;™„  _ 

epic  and  tragic  Atiim:  the  firft,  umr,  the  fend 
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the  third,  importance ;  and  the  fourth,  duration ;  to  which 
fome  add  a  fifth,  viz.  continuity. 

For  the  unity  of  the  epic  Adlion,  fee  Unity,  £sV. 

This  unity  is  not  only  to  exift  in  the  firft  draught,  or  model 
of  the  fable  ;  hut  in  the  whole  epifodized  Adlion.  See  Epi¬ 
sode,  Unity. 

In  order  to  the  integrity  of  the  Adlion,  it  Is  neceffary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ariftotle,  that  it  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
— If  the  three  parts  of  a  whole,  feeirt  to  be  generally  denoted 
by  the  words,  beginnings  middle ,  and  end ;  Boffu  interprets 
them  more  exprefly,  thus  :  The  caufes,  and  defigns  of  a  man’s 
doing  an  Adlion,  axe  the  beginning;  the  effeds  of  thefecaufes, 
and  the  difficulties  met  withal  in  the  execution  of  thofe  de- 
figns,  are  the  middle  of  it ;  and  the  unravelling  and  extri¬ 
cating  of  thofe  difficulties,  the  end  of  the  Adlion. 

The  poet,  fays  Boffu,  fhould  fo  begin  his  Adlion ,  that,  on 
one  hand,  nothing  fhould  be  farther  wanting  for  the  under-* 
ftanding  of  what  he  afterwards  delivers  ;  arid,  on  the  other, 
that  what  thus  begins  require  after  it  a  neceffary  confequence. 
The  end  is  to  be  conducted  after  the  like  manner,  only  with 
the  two  conditions  tranfpofed  ;  fo  that  nothing  be  expected 
after  it,  and  that  what  ends  the  poem  be  a  neceffary  confe¬ 
quence  of  fomething  that  went  before  it.  Laftly,*  the  be- 
I  ginning  is  to  be  joined  to  the  end  by  a  middle,  which  is  the 
effect  of  fomething  that  went  before  it,  and  the  caufe  of 
what  follows.  •  ij 

In  the  caufes  of  an  Adlion ,  one  may  obferve  two  oppofite  de¬ 
figns  ;  the  firft,  and  principal,  is  that  of  the  hero:  the  fe- 
cond  comprehends  all  their  defigns,  who  oppofe  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  hero.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes  do  alfb  produce  op¬ 
pofite  effects,  viz.  the  endeavours  of  the  hero  to  accpmplifh 

hisdefign,  and  the  endeavours  of  thofe  who  are  agajnft  it. _ _ 

As  the  caufes  and  defigns  are  the  beginning  of  the  Adlion ;  fo 
thofe  contrary  endeavours  are  the  middle  of  it;  and  form  a 
difficulty,  plot,  or  intrigue,  which  makes  the  greateft  part  of 
thepoem.  See  Intrigue,  Knot,  Plot,  IAc. 

The  folution  or  clearing  up  of  this  difficulty,  makes  the  un¬ 
ravelling.  See  Unravelling. 

The  unravelling  of  the  plot  or  intrigue,  may  happen  two 
ways;  either withadifeovery,  or  without.  SeeDiscovER y. 
The  feveial  effects  which  the  unravelling  produces,  and  the 
different  ft^tes  to  which  it  reduces  the  perfons,  divides  the 
Adtion  into  fo  many  kinds.— If  it  change  the  fortune  of  the 
principal  pei  fon  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  with  a  peripetia ;  and  the 
Adlion  is  denominated  implex ,  or  mixed  :  if  there  be  no  peri¬ 
petia,  but  the  unravelling  be  a  mere  paffing  from  trouble  to 
repofe  ;  the  Adtion  is  fimple.  See  Peripetia  ;  fee  alfo 
Catastrophe. 

For  the  duration  of  the  epic  Adlion,  Ariftotle  obferves,  it  is 
not  fo  limited  as  that  of  the  tragic  Adlion  ;  the  latter  is  con¬ 
ned  to  a  natural  day  ;  but  the  epopea,  according  to  that 
critic,  has  no  fixed  time.— In  efTe#,  tragedy  being  full  of 
paffion,  and  confequently  of  violence,  which  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  laft  long,  requires  a  fhorter  time  :  and  the  epic  poem 
being  for  the  habits  which  proceed  more  flowly,  requires  a 
longer  time  either  for  them  to  take  hold,  or  to  be  rooted  up  * 
and  hence  the  difference  between  the  epic  and  dramatic 
Adlion ,  in  point  of  duration. 

Boffu  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  more  vehement  the  man- 

ners  of  the  principal  perfonages  are,  the  lefs  time  ought  the 
Anton  to  laft :  accordingly,  the  Adlion  of  the  Iliad,  contain¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  lAc.  holds  but  forty-feven  days  • 
whereas  that  of  the  Odyffey,  where  prudence  is  the  reigning 
quality,  lafts  eight  years  and  a  half:  and  that  of  the  Mni'd 
where  the  prevailing  charader  of  the  hero  is  piety  and  mild! 
nefs,  nearly  feven  years.  See  Iliad,  ^Eneid,  and  Odys¬ 
sey  ;  fee  alio  Manners,  Passion,  &c 
As  to  the  importance  of  the  epic  Jilim,  there  are  two  wavs 
of  providing  for  it :  the  firft  by  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  perfons.  This  way  alone  Homer  makes  ufeof ;  there 
being,  otherwife,  nothing  great  and  important  in  his  models, 
but  what  might  have  happened  to  ordinary  perfons. — The  fe 
?  ’  ^  the  irnP°rtance  of  the  Adlion  it  felf  ;  fuch  as  the 
°r  downfal  of  a  religion,  or  a  ftate  ;  which  is 
Virgil  Adlion ,  and  in  which  he  has  much  the  advantage  of 


Boffu  mentions  a  third  way  of  making  the  Adlion  important 
vtz.  by  giving  a  higher  idea  of  the  perfonages,  than  what  the 
readers  conceive  of  all  that  is  great  among  men.— This  is  done 
by  comparing  the  men  of  the  poem  with  the  men  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  See  Hero,  Character,  Machine 
Action  is  alfo  ufed  in  pamting  and  fculpture,  for  the  pofture 
of  a  figure;  or  the  Adlion  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  ;  expreffed  bv 
thedffpofinoH  of  the  body,  or  the  paffion  appeaHng  hi  tl^ 

face  See  Attitude,  Expression,^.  & 

!n  the  manage,  Action  of  the  Mouth,  denotes  the  agitation 

court  of  judicature,  what  is  any  man’s  due.  See 
Court,  Justice,  &c.  *IGHT> 

Or,  Adlion  is  any  kind  of  procefs  which  aperfon  enters  for 
the  recovery  ofhis  right.  See  Cause,  ,W  Prcc“1 


o 
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Aftions  arc  divided,  by  Juftinian,  into  two  general  kinds  ; 
real ,  or  thole  again  it  the  thing  ;  and  per  final ,  or  thofe  againft 
the  perfon.— For whoever  brings  an  Aftion,  either  does  it  a- 
gainft  one  obnoxious  to  him,  in  refped  either  of  contra#,  or 
of  offence:  in  which  cafe  arife  Aftions  againft  the  perfon, 
vhich  require  the  party  to  do,  or  give  fomething  :  or,  he 
does  it  againft  one  not  obnoxious,  yet  with  whom  a  contro¬ 
versy  is  rilen  touching  fame  matter  ;  as,  if  Cains  hold  afield, 
v.  hich  Julius  claims  as  his  property,  and  brings  his  Aftion  for 
the  fame.  See  the  Inf  it.  L.  IV.  Tit.  4.  where  the  principal 
Aftions  introduced  by  '  ” 

plained. 

in  common  law,  from  the  two  clafies  of  real  and  perfonal 
Aftions ,  arifes  a  third,  called  a  mixed  Aftion  ;  which  regards 
both  the  perfon,  and  thing. 

Real  Action,  is  that  whereby  the  defendant  claims  title  to 
lands,  or  tenements,  rents  or  commons,  in  fee-fimple,  fee- 
tail,  or  for  life.  See  Real. 

But  real  Aftions ,  formerly  fo  numerous  and  confiderable,  as 
writs  of  right,  of  entry,  lAc.  with  their  appendages,  as  grand 
cape,  petit  cape,  receipt,  view,  aid-prayer,  voucher,  coun¬ 
ter-plea  of  voucher,  counter-plea  of  warranty,  and  recovery 
of  value,  are  now  much  out  of  ufe  ;  by  reafon  of  the  ufual 
admixture  of  perfonal  matters  therewith,  which  change  them 
into  mixed  Aftions. 

Perfonal  Action,  is  that  which  one  man  hath  againft  another 
on  account  of  a  contra#  for  money,  or  goods  ;  or  of  an  of¬ 
fence  done  by  him,  or  fome  other  perfon,  for  whole  fad  he 
is  anfwerable.  See  Persona  l. 

Mixt  Action,  is  that  laid  indifferently  for  the  thing  detained 
or  againft  the  perfon  of  the  detainer  ;  being  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  it  has  a  mixed  refped,  both  to  the  thing,  and  to  the 
perfon.  See  Mixt. 

Others  better  define  it,  a  fuit  given  by  law  to  recover  the 
thing  demanded,  and  damages  for  the  wrong  done. 

Such  is,  aftize  of  novel  difiei  in,  which,  if  the  diffeifor  make  a 
feoffment  to  another,  the  diffeifee  fhall  have  againft  the  dif- 
feiRr,  and  the  feoffee,  or  other  ter-tenant ;  to  recover  not 
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only  the  land,  but  damages  alfo  — And  the  like  in  Aftion  of 
wafte,  Quare  impedit,  Cfc.  See  Assize, 

Aftions  are  alfo  divided  into  civil  and  penal. — Civil  Action, 
is  that  which  only  tends  to  the  recovery  of  what,  by  reafon 
of  a  contra#,  or  other  like  caufe,  is  a  man’s  due. — As,  if  a 
perfon  by  Aftion  feek  to  recover  a  fum  of  money  formerly 
lent,  &c.  See  CrviL. 

Penal  Act  ion,  aims  at  fome  penalty  upon  the  partv  fued  , 
either  corporal  or  pecuniary.  See  Punishment,  Mulct, 
IAc. 

Such  is  the  Aftio  Legis  Aquilice ,  in  the  civil  law  :  and  with  us, 
the  next  friends  of  a  man  felonioufly  flain,  or  wounded,  fhall 
purfue  the  law  againft  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  con¬ 
dign  punifhment.  See  Appeal. 

Action  is  alfo  diftinguifhed,  as  it  lies  for  the  recovery  either 
of  the  fimple  value  of  the  thing  challenged  ;  or  of  the  double, 
triple,  quadruple,  &<:. 

Thus,  a  Deciss  tantum  lies  againft  embracers  ;  and  againft 
juors  that  take  money  for  their  verdi#,  of  either,  or  both 
parties.  See  Decies  tantum.  Embracers, 

To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  all  Aftions  on  a  ftatute  that  punifhes 
an  offence  by  reftitution,  or  fine,  proportionable  to  the  tranl- 
gieffion. 

Aftion ,  again,  is  divided  into  prejudicial)  called  alfo  prepa¬ 
ratory,  and  principal. 

Prejudicial  Action,  is  that  which  arifes  from  fome  queftion, 
or  doubtful  point  in  the  principal  one. 

As,  if  a  man  fue  his  younger  brother,  for  land  defeended 
from  his  father;  and  it  be  obje#ed,  he  is  a  baftard  :  this 
point  of  baftardy  muft  be  tried,  before  the  caufe  can  pro¬ 
ceed :  whence  the  Aftion  is  termed,  Prajudicialis ,  quia  prius 
judicanda. 

Act  ion,  again,  is  either  ancejlrel ,  or  pojfijfiry. — Ancejlrel 
Aftion ,  is  that  which  we  have  by  fome  right  defeending 
from  our  anceftor. — Pojfeffory,  fometimes  alfo  called  perfo¬ 
nal  Aftion ,  is  that  which  hath  its  beginning  in,  and  from  our 
felves. 

Action  upon  the  Cafe ,  Aftio  fuper  Cafum ,  is  a  general  Aftion , 
given  for  the  reurefs  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without  force, 
and  not  efpecially  proviJed  for  by  law.  See  Case. 

Tnis,  of  all  others,  is  now  moft  in  ufe. — 'Where  there  arifes 
an  occafion  of  fuit,  that  has  neither  a  fit  name,  nor  certain 
form  already  preferibed ;  the  clerks  of  the  chancerv,  an¬ 
ciently,  conceived  a  proper  form  of  Aftion  for  the  thincr  in 
queftion  :  which  was  called  an  Aftion  upon  the  Cafe ,  by  the 
civilians  Aftio  in  faftum. 

Action  upon  the  Statute,  Aftio  fuper  Statutum,  is  a  writ  or 
Aftion  brought  againft  a  man,  upon  an  .offence  againft  a  fta¬ 
tute  whereby  an  Aftion  is  given  that  did  not  lie  before.  See 
Statute. 

Thus,  where  one  commits  perjury  to  the  prejudice  of  an¬ 
other,  he  who  is  damaged  ftiall  have  a  writ  upon  the  ftatute, 
and  a  caufe  accordingly. 

Action  Popular ,  only  differs  from  an  Aftion  upon  the  ftatute, 
in  that,  where  the  ftatute  gives  the  fuit  or  Aftion  to  the  par¬ 
ty  grieved,  or  otherwife  to  one  fingle  perfon  certain,  it  is 
Vol.  I.  N°  3. 
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called  Aftion  upon  the  ftatute ;  and  where  the  authority  i* 
given  by  the  ftatute  to  every  one  that  will  fo  fue,  it  is  art 
Aftion  popular.  See  Accusation. 

Aftion  is  alfo  divided  into  perpetual  and  temporal . 

Perpetual  Action,  is  that  whofe  force  is  not  determined  by 
any  period  or  term  of  time. 

Of  this  kind  were  all  civil  Aftions  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
vise.,  fuch  as  arofe  from  laws,  decrees  of  the  fenate,  and 


conftrtutions  of  the  emperors  ;  whereas  Aftions  granted  by 
the  pnetor  died  within  the  year. 

We  have  alfo  perpetual  and  temporary  Aftions  in  England  j 
all  being  perpetual,  which  are  not  exprefsly  limited. 

Divers  ftatutes  give  Aftions,  on  condition  they  be  purfued 
within  the  time  preferibed. — Thus  the  Statute  of  1  Edw.  VI. 
gives  Aftion  for  three  years  after  the  offences  committed,  and 
no  longer;  and  the  ftatute  of  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  does  the 
like  for  four  years  ;  and  that  of  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  for  one  year, 
and  no  more. 

But,  as  by  the  civil  law  no  Aftions  were  fo  perpetual,  but 
that  by  time  they  might  be  preferibed  againft  ;  fo,  in  our 
law,  though  Aftions  be  called  perpetual ,  in  comparifon  of 
tbofe  that  are  exprefsly  limited  by  ftatute;  yet  is  there  a  means 
to  preferibe  againft  rear  Aftions ,  after  five  yeais,  by  a  fine 
levied,  or  a  recovery  fuffered.  See  Prescription  ;  fee 
alfo  Fine,  Recovery,  and  Limitation 
Action  of  a  IVr  it,  is  when  a  perfon  pleads  fome  matter,  where¬ 
by  he  Ihews,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  juft  caufe  to  have  the 
writ  he  brought,  though  it  be  poffible  he  might  have  ano¬ 
ther  writ  or  Aftion  for  the  fame  matter. — Such  plea  is  called, 
a  plea  to  the  A#ion  of  the  writ.  See  Writ. 

When  by  the  plea  it  appears,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  of 

any  Aftion  for  the  thing  demanded  ;  it  is  called  a  plea  to  the 
Action.  s  ' 

Action,  in  affairs  of  commerce,  or  Action  of  a  comtany, 
is  a  part  or  ftiare  in  the  company’s  ftock,  or  capital,  which 
confifts  of  a  number  of  fuch  Aftions.  See  Company  and 
Capital. 

Aftions ,  in  France  and  Holland,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
Jhares,  or  fubfcriptions  in  England.  See  Subscription 
Bubble,  13C.  * 

Thus,  the  capital  of  a  company,  which  has  three  hundred 
Aftions  of  a  thoufand  livres  each,  confifts  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres^  Hence,  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have  four 
or  fix  Aftions  in  fuch  company,  if  he  have  contributed  to 
the  capital,  and  be  interefted  therein,  for  four  or  fix  thoufand 
livres. 

Action  alfo  denotes  an  obligation  or  inftrument#  which  the 
directors  of  fuch  companies  deliver  to  thofe  who  pay  money 
into  their  ftock.  See  Act  ionary.  Bank,  &c. 

Aftions  are  always  rifing,  and  falling  ;  according  as  tlie  com¬ 
pany’s  credit  gains  or  lofes.  The  fmalleft  whifper  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  war  or  peace,*  true  or  falfe,  ftiall  frequently  occa- 
non  a  confiderable  alteration  therein.  In  the  year  1710  the 
French  company  of  the  weft,  fince  called  the  India  company , 
arrived  at  fuch .  an  immenfe  degree  of  credit ;  that  in  fix 
months  time,  its  Aftions  rofe  to  eighteen  hundred  per  Cent . 
a  pitch  no  other  company  ever  came  near- 
In  1672,  the  Aftions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  were 
at  fix  hundred  and  fifty  per  Cent,  which  was  the  hwheft 
they  were  ever  known  at.— But  the  war  with  France  then 
coming  on  ;  they  fell  250  per  Cent,  in  a  few  months.  After 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  they  rofe  again  ;  and  in  17 18  were 
000  per  Cent. 

The  French  have  three  kinds  of  Aftions.— Simple,  which 
are  intitled  to  a  ftiare  in  all,  both  the  profits  and  Ioffes  of 
the  company. — Rentier es,  entitled  only  to  a  profit  of  two 
per  Cent,  fure ;  for  which  the  king  is  fecurity.— -And  in- 
terejled  Aftions ,  which  claim  the  two  per  Cent,  fecured  by 
the  king  ;  and  are  alfo  to  ftiare  the  excefs  of  the  dividend  with 
the  fimple  Aftions. 

There  were  feveral  other  kinds  of  Aftions  introduced  by  the 
brokers,  in  the  bufy  days  of  the  Rue  Ajuinquempoix ,  which 
have  fince  dropt  into  oblivion  ;  as  mother  Aftions ,  daughter 
grand-mother,  grand-daughter  Aftions,  &c. 

To  melt  or  liquidate  an  Aftion,  is  to  fell,  or  turn  it  into  mo¬ 
ney,  &c. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Actionist,  a  term  frequent  in  our 
news-papers;  denoting  the  proprietor  of  an  Aftion,  or  ftiare 
in  a^company’s  ftock.  See  Action. 

A  C  TI VE,  Activus,  fomething  that  communicates  motion, 
or  action  to  another.  See  Action. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to pajfive.  See  Pas¬ 
sive. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  aftive  caufe,  aftive  principles,  (&c  See 
Cause,  Principle,  £sV. 

The  quantity  of  motion  in  the  World,  Sir  I.  Newton  fhews 
mint  be  always  decreafing,  m  virtue  of  the  Vis  Inertia:  fcv 
ho  that  there  ,s  a  neeeffity  for  certain  aBiv,  principles,  ’to  re- 
cruit  it :  fuch  he  takes  the  caufe  of  gravity  to  be,  and  the 
caufe  of  fermentation.  Adding,  that  we  lee  but  little  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  univerfe,  except  what  is  owing  to  thefe  allhe 

T^  ek.  TI0N’  GUV,TAT1»»,  Fermenta- 

Active  Principles,  in  chymiftry,  are  thofe  which  are  fuppo- 
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pofed  to  a<£t  of  themfelvcs,  and  do  not  need  to  be  put  in  adtion 
by  others.  See  Principle. 

Suit,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  are  ufually  confidered  by  the 
chymifts  as  adlive  principles  ;  and  phlegm  and  earth,  as  pa 
five  ones.  See  Salt,  (Ac. 

M.  Homberg,  and  fome  late  chymifts  after  him,  only  make 
one  active  principle,  viz.  fulphur,  or  fire ;  which  they  take 
to  be  the  fource  or  principle  of  all  the  motion,  and  adtion  or 
theuniverfe.  See  Sulphur,  and  Fire. _ 

The  term  adlive  principles,  fays  Dr.  Quincy,  has  been  ufed 
to  exprefs  certain  divifions  of  matter,  that  are,  by  fome  par¬ 
ticular  modifications,  comparatively  adlive,  in  refpedt  of  o- 
thers  ;  as,  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait,  whofe  parts  are  better  fitted 
fur  motion,  than  thofe  of  earth  and  water :  but  with  how 
much  impropriety  will  eafily  appear.  . 

For  in  a  ftridt  fenfe,  all  motion  in  matter  is  rather  paffion  ; 
and  there  is  no  adlive  principle,  unlefs  we  call  fo  the  known 
powers  of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  repulfion,  on  which 
the  Newtonian  philofophy  is  founded  ;  fo  that  let  bodies  exift 
under  what  modifications  foever,  there  can  be  no  alteration 
made  of  thefe  univerfal  properties. — Hence,  the  divifion  of 
matter,  into  what,  for  diftindtion  fake,  may  be  called  fpirit, 
does  not  give  it  any  properties  inconfiftent  with  this  general 
law.  See  Matter,  Motion,  (Ac. 

Active,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  word  that  has  an  a  Stive  fig- 
nification,  and  ferves  to  explain,  or  denote  an  adtion. 

We  fay,  a  verb  adlive,  a  conjugation  active,  &c.  an  active 
participle, (Ac,  SeePARTici ple.  Conjugation,  (Ac. 

Verbs  Active,  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing,  or  ailing, 
but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be  the  fubjedb  of  the 
action  or  impreffion.  See  Verb. 

Thus,  to  love,  to  teach,  are  verbs  adlive  ;  becaufe  we  can  fay, 
to  love  a  thing,  to  teach  a  man. 

Verbs  neuter  alfo  denote  an  adtion:  but  are  diftinguifhed 
from  verbs  adlive,  in  that  they  cannot  have  a  noun  following 
them. — Such  are,,  to  fieep,  to  go,  (Ac.  See  Neuter. 

Sr.me  grammarians,  however,  make  three  kinds  of  verbs  ac¬ 
tive  :  the  tranftlive ,  where  the  adtion  paftes  into  a  fubjedt 
different  from  the  agent ;  refledled,  where  the  adtion  returns 
upon  the  agent  ;  and  reciprocal ,  where  the  adtion  turns  mu¬ 
tually  upon  the  two  agents  who  produced  it.  See  ”1  ran- 
sItive,  (Ac. 

ACTIVITY,  the  power  of  adting,  or  the  adtive  faculty.  See 
Faculty,  (Ac. 

The  Activity  of  fire  exceeds  all  imagination. — The  Activity 
of  an  acid,  a  poifon,  (Ac. — Bodies,  according  toSir  I.  Newton, 
derive  their  Activity  from  the  principle  of  attraction. 

Sphere  of  Activity  of  a  body,  is  the  fpace  which  furrounds  it, 
fo  far  as  its  efficacy  or  virtue  extends  to  produce  any  fenfible 
effect.  See  Sphere,  Effluvia,  (Ac. 

ACTOR,  one  that  adts.  See  Act,  Action,  Advocate. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  one  who  reprefents  fome  perfon,  or 
character  upon  the  theatre. 

The  drama  in  its  original  only  confifted  of  a  fimple  chorus, 
who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  fo  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  adtors  were  no  more  than  finging  men.  See  Person, 
Character,  Tragedy,  and  Chorus.  Thefpis  was 
the  firft  who  took  upon  him  to  introduce  a  Perfona,  or 
Adlor  ;  who  was  to  eafe  the  chorus,  by  reciting  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  fome  of  their  heroes.  Thus  came  the  recitation  or 
declamation  in  ufe. 

iTfchylus  finding  a  fingle  perfon  tirefome,  thought  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  audience  more  agreeably  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fecond  perfon,  who  fhould  converfe  and  make  dialogue  with 
the  firft.  He  likewife  dreffed  his  Adlor  s  a  little  more  decently 
than  they  had  been  before  ;  and  put  them  on  the  bufkin. 
See  Buskin. 

Sophocles  finding  the  two  perfons  of  dEfchylus  too  few  for 
the  variety  of  incidents,  added  a  third  ;  and  here  the  Greeks 
flopped  ;  at  leaft,  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tragedies 
above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  feene  :  though  in  their  co¬ 
medies,  they  took  a  further  liberty. 

The  moderns  have  brought  a  much  greater  number  of  Adlors 
upon  the  ftage. — 'This  heightens  the  trouble  and  diftrefs  that 
fhould  reign  there  ;  and  makes  a  diverfity  in  which  the  fpec- 
tator  is  fure  to  be  interefted. 

Horace  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  fecondary  Adlors  in  his  time, 
whofe  bufintfs  was  to  imitate  the  firft;  and  leffen  themfelves, 
to  become  better  foils  to  their  principals.  We  have  little 
notion  how  thefe  fubaltern  Adtors  behaved.  See  Mime, 
Pantomime,  (Ac- 

Actual,  fomething  that  is  real,  and  effective;  or  that  exifts 
truly  and  abfolutely.  See  Real,  Existence,  (Ac. 

In  philofophy,  we  fay,  Adlual  heat ,  or  cold  ;  in  oppofition  to 
virtual  or  potential.  See  Potential,  Heat,  (Ac. 

Adtual  heat ,  confidered  actively,  is  the  adt  of  producing  heat : 
paffively  taken,  it  is  the  quality  whereby  a  body  is  denominat¬ 
ed  hot. — Virtual  or  potential  heat,  actively  taken,  is  the 
power  or  faculty  of  producing  heat;  paffively  taken,  it  fhould 
be  the  power  or  faculty  of  being  heated,  or  of  receiving  adtual 
heat.  See  Heat,  Cold ,  .(Ac. 

In  theology,  we  fay,  adlual grace  ;  in  oppofition  to  habitual 
grace.  See  H  a  b  i  t  u  a  l  . 

Actual  grace  is  that  which  God  gives  us,  to  make  or  enable 


us  to  adt,  or  do  f>me  adtion. — Habitual  grace  is  HmuTifying 
grace,  a  habit  of  charity,  or  a  habit  inherent  in  the  foul, 
which  renders  us  agreeable  to  God,  and  objects  of  eternal 

recompence.  See  Grace.  . 

So,  adtual  fin  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  original  fin.  See  oIN. 
Adlual  fin  is  that  commmitted  knowingly,  by  a  perfon  arrived 
at  years  of  diferetion.  Original  fin  is  that  we  contract  by 
defeent,  as  being  the  children  of  Adam.  SeeORiciNAL. 
ACTUARL-L  Naves,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  long  fliips,  thus 
denominated,  as  being  peculiarly  contrived  for  fwiftnels  and 
expedition;  anfwering  to  what  the  trench  call  brigantines . 
See  Ship,  and  Brigantine. 

Cicero,  in  an  epiftle  to  Atticus,  calls  a  fhip  decern  fcalmorutn , 
of  ten  banks  of  rowers,  Actuariola. 

ACTUS,  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  the  length  of  one  furrow; 
or  as  far  as  a  plough  goes  before  it  turns.  Plin.  1.  18.  c.  3. 
In  Englifh  it  may  be  properly  rendered  by  a  furlong. — It  is 
alfo  ufed  as  a  determinate  mealure,  where  it  contains  120  Ro- 
manfeet.  See  Measure. 

Actus  minimus,  was  120  feet  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth  ; 
being  equal  to  the  fextans,  or  fixth  part  of  the  jugerum,  or 
integer.  SeeJuGERUM. 

Actus  major,  called  alfo  Adtus  quadratus,  was  the  fquare  of 
120  feet,  or  144CO  ;  being  the  femis,  or  half  of  the  juge- 
rum. — This  was  alfo  denominated  modius.  and  mina.  Varro 
de  re  rujl.  1.  r.  c.  10. 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  adt  ;  or  put  a  thing  in  adtion. 
See  Act,  and  Action. 

Thus,  an  agent  is  faid  by  the  fchoolmen  to  adtuate  a  power, 
when  it  produces  an  adl  in  a  fubjedt.— rAnd  thus  the  mind  may 
be  faid  to  adtuate  the  body. 

ACUTE,  Jharp,  fomething  that  terminates  in  a  point,  or 
edge;  difpofed  either  for  piercing,  or  cutting.  See  Point, 
Edge,  (Ac. 

In.  which  fenfe,  the  word  ufually  ftands  oppofed  to  obtufe. 
See  Obtuse. 

Acute  angle ,  in  geometry,  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  a  right  an¬ 
gle  ;  or  which  does  not  fubtend  90  degrees.  See  Angle. 
Such  is  the  angle  AEC.  {Tab.  Geometry,  fg.  86.) 

Acute- Angle  Triangle ,  is  that  whofe  three  angles  are  all  acute  ; 
called  alfo  an  Oxygenous  Triangle.  See  Triangle. 

Such  is  the  triangle  ACB.  {Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  68.) 

Acute  -Angular  Sedtion,  of  a  cone,  is  ufed  by  the  ancient  geo¬ 
metricians  for  the ellipfis.  SeeELLipsis,  and  Cone. 
Acute,  in  mufic,  is  underftood  of  a  found,  or  tone,  which  is 
fharp,  fhrill,  or  high,  in  refpedt  of  fome  other.  See  Sound. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  grave .  See  A- 
CUTENESS. 

Sounds  confidered  as  acute ,  and  grave,  that  is,  in  the  relation 
of  gravity  and  acutenefs ,  conftitute  what  we  call  tune,  the 
foundation  of  all  harmony.  See  Tune,  Concord,  and 
Harmony. 

Acute  Accent ,  in  grammar,  is  that  which  denotes  a  fy liable  to 
be  pronounced  with  a  high  or  Acute  tone  of  voice.  See  Ac¬ 
cent. 

The  Acute  accent,  is  a  little  line,  or  virgula,  placed  over  the 
vowel,  a  little  Hoping  or  inclined  in  its  defeent  from  right 
to  left,  as  \ — It  is  not  ordinarily  ufed  either  in  Englifh,  or 
Latin  :  the  French  indeed  retain  it ;  but  it  is  only  to  mark 
the  clofe  or  mafeuline  6. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  manuferipts,  the  Acute  accent  {loops  a 
great  deal  more  than  in  the  modern  writings,  or  editions. 
Acute  Difeafe ,  is  that  which  terminates  or  comes  to  its  pe¬ 
riod,  in  a  few  days ;  or,  as  the  phyficians  exprefs  it,  cito  (A 
cum  periculo  terminatur.  See  Disease.  1 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  chronical. _ All 

difeafes,  which  hold  above  forty  days,  are  reputed  chronical. 
See  Chronical. 

Dr.  Quincy  thinks  an  Acute  difeafe  may  be  defined,  that 
which  is  attended  with  an  increafed  velocity  of  blood.  See 
Blood,  Circulation,  Heart,  Pulse,  (Ac. 

Acute  difeafes  are  the  more  dangerous,  in  that,  befidethe  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fymptoms,  if  there  be  not  time  to  empty  the 
prims  vis,  it  is  very  difficult  to  flop  their  progrefs,  andfave 
the  patient. 

Acute  difeafes,  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe  properly  called 
Acute  ;  and  thofe  which,  by  reafon  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
fymptoms,  are  called  mojl  acute. 

ACUTENESS,  in  mufic,  (Ac.  that  which  conftitutes,  or  de¬ 
nominates,  a  found,  acute.  See  Acute. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Acutenefs ,  and  gravity,  abfolutely 
fo  called  ;  they  are  only  relations  ;  fo  that  the  fame  found 
may  be  either  acute ,  or  grave,  according  to  that  other  found 
they  refer,  or  are  compared,  to.  See  Relation. 

The  degrees  of  gravity  or  Acutenefs ,  make  fo  manv  tones,  or 
tunes  of  voice,  or  found.  See  Tone,  Tune,  Voice,  (Ac. 
For  the  caufe  and  meafure  of  gravity  and  Acutenefs,  fee 
Gravity,  Interval,  (Ac. 

AD,  a  Latin  prepofition,  fignifying  to— frequently  ufed  in  com- 

pohtion  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  prefixed  to  other  terms  •  as _ 

ad  inquirendum— ad  jura  regis— ad  otto— ad  pondu’s  om¬ 
nium — ad  quod  damnum — ad  terminum  qui  prseteriit _ 

ad  ventrem  infpiciendum, —  Which  fee,  in  the  oourie  of  the 
alphabet. 


o 


ADAGE, 


o 


ADD  ADD 


ADAGE*,  Adagium,  a  proverb,  or  popular  faying.  See 
Proverb,  tAc. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  and  agor,  according  to  Sca- 
liger  ;  quod  agatur  ad  aliud  fignificandum,  becaufe  made  to 
fignify  fome  other  thing. 

Erafmus  has  made  a  large  and  valuable  colle&ion  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Adages ,  from  their  poets,  orators,  philofophers,  &c. 
Adage ,  proverb,  and  paroemia,  are  the  fame  thing  ;  but  differ 
from  gnome,  fentence,  and  apophthegm.  See  Gnome,  Sen¬ 
tence,  and  Apophthegm,  IAc. 

ADAGIO,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  words  ufed  by  the  Italians, 
to  denote  a  degree,  or  diftindfion  of  time.  See  Time. 

'  Adagio  expreffes  a  flow  time  ;  the  iloweft  of  any,  except 
grave.  See  Allegro. 

ADALIDES,  in  the  Spanilh  policy,  are  officers  of  juftice, 
for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 

In  the  laws  of  king  Alphonfus,  the  Adalides  are  fpoke  of,  as 
officers  appointed  to  guide  or  dire<ft  the  marching  of  the 
forces  in  time  of  war. —  Lopez  reprefents  them  as  a  fort 
of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of  the  differences  ariflng 
upon  excurfions,  the  diftribution  of  plunder,  &c. 

ADAMAN  r,  Adamas,  in  natural  hiftory,  (Ac.  an  an¬ 
cient  name  for  a  precious  ftone,  by  us  called  a  Diamond .  See 
Diamond. 

ADAMI  Pomum,  Adam’s  Apple,  in  anatomy,  a  little  pro¬ 
minence  in  the  middle  of  the  cartilago  fcutiformis.  See  Po¬ 
mum  Adami. 

ADAMITES*,  Adamite,  a  fe<3  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  took  upon  them  to  imitate  the  nakednefs  of  Adam  :  as 
if  man  had  been  reinftated  in  his  original  innocence.  See 
Abelians. 

*  The  critics  explain  the  name  Adam,  m.V?  from  whence  the 
term  arifes,  varioufly  ;  fome  by  earth ,  others  by  red,  others 
by  acquiescence. — Some  of  the  Greek  interpreters  explain  it 
caballiflically  :  according  to  them,  the  A  fignifies  cx.va.roM, 
eaft  ;  D,  3Wi?,  weft  ;  A,  afxro ?,  north  ;  and  M,  ^can^fia., 
fouch  ;  as  being  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  or, 
in  that  he  was  to  people  it  ;  or  that  he  was  a  little  world, 

fA,iJCp0XQ(T/X,0<f. 

The  Adamites ,  affifled  in  the  temples  naked,  and  had  to  do 
with  women  in  public. 

Prodicus  was  their  author,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  Theodoret. — They  were,  in  reality,  a  branch  fprung  out 
ofthe  Carpocratians,  and  Bafilidians.  See  Carpocratian, 
and  Basilidian 

This  fedt  is  faid  to  have  ftarted  up  a-frefh  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  under  Picard,  their  leader  ;  who  pretended  to  re-efta- 
blifh  the  law  of  nature,  which,  according  to  him,  confided 

in  two  things,  viz.  community  of  women,  and  nakednefs. _ 

Thefe  laft  walked  naked  in  the  public  places  ;  whereas  the 

former  only  put  off  their  clothes  in  their  affemblies _ Jovet 

fpeaks  of  Adamites  in  England. 

Pw-Adamites.  See  the  Article  Preadamites. 

ADAPTING.  Seethe  article  Ac  commodation. 

We  fay,  to  adapt,  i.  e.  to  fit,  a  recipient  to  the  capital,  (Ac. 
See  Recipient,  Alembic,  (Ac.  1 

ADDER-STUNG,  is  ufed  in  refpedb  of  cattel,  when  flung 
with  any  kind  of  venomous  reptiles ;  as  adders,  fcorpions, 
(Ac.  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog,  or  fhrew. 

A  DDI  C  E,  or  Adze,  a  fharp  tool,  of  the  ax-kind,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  ax. — It  is  made  crooked,  and  by 
that  means  more  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  fide  of 
any  board,  or  timber  ;  being  what  the  coopers  generally  make 
ufe  of  for  that  purpofe. 

ADDICTIO,  Addiction,  in  the  Roman  law,  a  trans¬ 
ferring,  or  paffing  over  goods  to  another  ;  whether  by  fen¬ 
tence  of  a  court ;  or  in  the  way  of  fale,  to  him  that  bids  mod 
for  them.  See  Alienation. 

The  word  dands  oppofed  to  abdiflio ,  or  abdication.  See  Ab- 
dication. 

It  is  formed  of  addico ,  one  of  the  dated  words  ufed  by  the 
Roman  judges,  when  they  allowed  the  delivery  of  the  thin* 
or  perfon  on  whom  judgment  had  pafied. 

Hence,  goods  thus  adjudged  by  the  praetor,  to  the  right 
owner,  were  called  bona  addifta  ;  and  debtors  delivered  up  in 
like  manner  to  their  creditors,  to  work  out  their  debt,  were 
called,  fervi  addifli. 

Addictio  in  diem ,  denoted  the  adjudging  of  a  thing  to  a 
perfon  for  a  certain  price  ;  unlefs  by  fuch  a  day  the  owner  or 
fome  other  perfon  gave  more  for  it. 

ADDIT  AMENT,  Additamentum,  a  thing  added  to 
another.  See  Addition. 

Additaments ,  in  phyfic  and  chymiflry,  are  things  fuperadded 
to  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  any  compofition.  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  Composition. 

ADDITION,  the  acf  of  joining  one  thing  to  another  ;  or 
of  augmenting  a  thing,  by  the  acceffion  of  others  thereto. 
See  Augment ation,  and  Accession. 

In  matters  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  forbid  to  make  any  Ad¬ 
dition  to  the  text,  for  fear  of  corrupting  and  altering  the  fenfe. 

In  phyfic,  we  fay,  that  natural  bodies  are  formed  by  the 
Addition  or  aggregation  of  parts.  See  Aggregation, 
Accretion, 


Addition,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  additament,  or  the  thing  added 
itfelf. — In  the  new  editions  of  books,  authors  ufe  to  make 
Additions  ;  they  frequently  make  needlefs  Additions ,  in  lieu  of 
retrenching  fuperfluities  and  impertinencies. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  if  to  equal  quantities  you  add  unequal 
ones;  the  excefs  of  the  wholes,  will  be  the  fame  as  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  additional  parts. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  firft  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  or  operations  of  that  art.  See  Rule,  and  Ar  i't  hmetic. 
Addition  confifts  in  finding  the  amount  of  feveral  numbers,  or 
quantities  feverally  added  one  to  another. — Or,  Addition  is 
the  invention  of  a  number,  from  two  or  more  homogeneous 
ones  given,  which  is  equal  to  the  given  numbers  taken  joint¬ 
ly,  or  together.  See  Number. 

The  number,  thus  found,  is  called  the  fum,  or  aggregate  of 
the  numbers  given.  See  Sum. 

The  charadler  of  Addition  is  -J-,  which  we  ufually  exprefs  by 
plus.  Thus  3+4  denotes  the  fum  of  3  and  4;  and  is  read 
7,  plus  See  Character. 

The  Addition  of  fimple  numbers  is  eafy.  Thus  it  is  readily 
perceived  that  7  and  9,  or  7+9  make  16  ;  and  n-j-15 
make  26. 

In  longer,  or  compounded  numbers,  thebufinefs  is  performed 
by  writing  the  given  numbers  in  a  row  downwards  ;  ho¬ 
mogeneous  under  homogeneous,  i.e.  units  under  units,  tens 
under  tens,  (Ac.  and  fingly  collecting  the  Turns  of  the  refpec- 
tive  columns. 

To  do  this,  we  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  outmoft  row  or 
column  to  the  right ;  and  if  the  amount  of  this  column  do 
not  exceed  9,  we  write  it  down  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lumn  :  if  it  do  exceed  9,  the  excefs  is  only  to  be  wrote 
down,  and  the  reft  referved  to  be  carried  to  the  next  row, 
and  added  thereto  ;  as  being  of  the  fame  kind  or  denomina¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  the  numbers  1357  and  172,  were  given  to  be 
added;  write  either  of  them,  v.gr.  172,  under  the  other, 
1357  ;  fo,  as  the  units  of  the  one,  viz.  2,  ftand  un¬ 
der  the  units  of  the  other,  viz.  7  ;  and  the  other  1357 
numbers  of  the  one,  under  the  correfpondent  ones  of  172 

the  other,  viz.  the  place  of  tens  under  tens,  as  7  un-  - - - 

der  5  ;  and  that  of  hundreds,  viz.  1,  under  the  place  1529 
of  hundreds  of  the  other,  3. — Then,  beginning,  fay, 

2  and  7  make  9  ;  which  write  underneath  ;  alfo  7  and  5 
make  12  ;  the  laft  of  which  two  numbers,  viz.  2,  is  to  be 
written,  and  the  other  1  referved  in  your  mind  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  next  row,  1  and  3  :  then  fay,  1  and  1  makes  2, 
which  added  to  3  make  5  ;  this  write  underneath,  and  there 
will  remain  only  1,  the  firft  figure  of  the  upper  row  of  num¬ 
bers,  which  alfo  mull  be  writ  underneath  ;  and  thus  you  have 
the  whole  fum,  viz.  1529. 

So,  to  add  the  numbers  87899-1-13403-1-885+1920  into 
one  fum,  write  them  one  under  another,  fo  as  all  the  units 
make  one  column,  the  tens  another,  the  hundreds  a  third, 
and  the  place  of  thoufands  a  fourth,  and  fo  on. — Then  fay, 

5  and  3  make  8,  and  8+9  make  17  ;  write  7  underneath, 
and  the  1  add  to  the  next  rank  ;  faying,  1  and  8  make  9,  9+2 
make  11,  and  11+9  make  20  ;  and  having  writ  the  o  under¬ 
neath,  fay  again,  2  and  8  make  10,  and  10+9  make 
19,  and  19+4  make  23,  and  23+8  make  31  ;  then 
referving  3,  write  down  1  as  before,  and  fay  again, 

3+1  make  4,  4+3  make  7,  and  7+7  make  14; 
wherefore  write  4  underneath  :  and  laftly,  fay  1+1, 
make  2,  and  2+8  make  10,  which  in  the  laft  place 
write  down,  and  you  will  have  the  fum  of  them  all. 


87899 

13403 

1920 

885 

104107 


Addition  of  Numbers  of  different  denominations ,  for  inftance, 
of  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence,  is  performed  by  adding  or 
fumming  up  each  denomination  by  it  felf,  always  beginning 
with  the  loweft  ;  and  if  after  the  Addition  there  be  enough 
to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  denomination,  for  inftance, 
pence  enough  to  make  one  or  more  {hillings ;  they  muft  be 
added  to  the  figures  of  that  denomination,  that  is,  to  the  {hil¬ 
lings  ;  only  referving  the  odd  remaining  pence  to  be  put 
down  in  the  place  of  pence. — And  the  fame  rule  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  {hillings  with  regard  to  pounds. 

For  an  inftance,  5  pence  and  9  pence  make  14  pence  ;  now 
in  14  there  is  once  12,  or  a  {lulling  and  two  remaining 
pence ;  the  pence  fet  down  ;  and  referve  1 
{hilling  to  be  added  to  the  next  column, 
which  confifts  of  {hillings.  Then  1  and  8 
and  2  and  5  make  16  :  the  6  put  down,  and 
carry  the  1  to  the  column  of  tens  ;  1  and  1 
and  1  make  three  ten  fhillings,  or  30  {hil¬ 
lings  ;  in  30  {hillings  there  is  once  20  {hil¬ 
lings,  or  a  pound,  and  ten  over:  write  one  in 


/. 

120 

65 

9 


15 

12 

8 


d. 

9 

5 

0 


16  2 


195 

the  column 

of  tens  of  {hillings,  and  carry  1  to  the  column  of  pounds ; 
and/  continue  Addition  of  pounds,  according  to  the  for* 
mer  rules. 

So,  half  of  an  even  fttm  will,  be  carried  to  the  pounds  ;  and 
the  odd  one  (where  it  fo  happens)  fet  under  the  tens  of  the 
{hillings. 

Addition  of  Decimals,  is  performed  after  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  whole  numbers  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following 
example.  See  jilfo  De  C  i  m  a  i.  , 

^3°-953 


o 


ADD 

630-953 

5 1.0807 
305  27 
987-3°37 

Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions,  fee  under  the  article  Frac¬ 
tion. 

Addition,  in  algebra,  or  the  Addition  of  Species  ',  is  per¬ 
formed  by  connecting  the  quantities  to  be  added,  by  their 
proper  hgns ;  and  alfo  by  uniting  into  one  fun*,  thofe  that 
can  be  fo  united.  See  Quantity,  Species,  Ac: 

Thus,  a  and  b  make  a-{b  ;  a  and  — b  make  a — b  ;  — a  and 
— b  make  — <7— b  ;  7a  and  9 a  make  ja-\  9 a  ;  * — af  ac  and 
bfac  make  — af  acfbfac,  or  bfac — afac  ;  for  it  is  all 
one  in  whatever  order  they  be  written. 

But,  particularly,  i°*  Affirmative  quantities  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  or  kind,  are  united  by  adding  the  prefixed  numbers 
whereby  the  fpecies  are  multiplied.  See  Positive. 

Thus,  jaj-ga  make  16a.  And  nbcfi^bc  make  26 be. 


A  D  E 


Alfo  3  5  -p  make  8  ~-j  and  if  ac-\-~]fac  make  9/^*'  j 

6  fab — aw-}- 7  fab — xx  make  13  f  ab — xx.  And  in  like 
manner  6^33-7/3  make  13^3.  Again,  afacfbfac 

make  afbfac,  by  adding  together  a  and  b ,  as  numbers 
multiplying  ^  ac.  And 


a-j-x 


a-j-x 


make  1  flnce  2a-\-y  and  3 a  make  Sa~V3c’ 


2U.  Affirmative  fractions,  which  have  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tor,  are  added  together  by  adding  their  numerators. 

ake  -5,  and  -f-  make  — aA-  ;  and  thus 
make and  1“  lx 

C 


2  a-j-f  cx ’ 


+ 


make 


Thus  jF 

8  afex 

2a-^-fix  za-j-fex 

aa  4-  bx  c  ~ 

• — —  .  See  traction. 

c 

30.  Negative  quantities  are  added  after  the  fame  manner  as 
affirmative.  See  Negative. 

Thus,  — 2  and  — 3  make  — 5  ;  —  ■—  and  1  ,ax 


4  ax 

T 


make 


-a fax  and  • — b/ax  make  —  a — bfax . 


,  lax 
make  —  —  ; 
0 


and 


1  $ax 
“  ~b  5 

When  a  negative  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  an  affirmative 
one  ;  the  affirmative  muft  be  diminifhed  by  the  negative  one. 

Thus,  3  and  —  2  make  1  ;  FLif  an(j  —  Ifi  make  Ffi 

_  b  b  b 

— afac  and  bfac  make  b — afac. 

And  note,  that  when  the  negative  quantity  is  greater  than 

the  affirmative,  the  aggregate  or  fum  will  be  negative..  Thus 

,  ,  Wax  ,  A.ax 

2  and  — 3  make  —  1  j - and  ~- 

b  b 

ifac  and  — 7  fac  make — 5  fac. 

Addition  of  Irrational  Quantities. — If  they  be  of  different 
denominations,  reduce  them  to  the  fame  denomination  ;  and 
if  they  be  then  commenfurable,  add  the  rational  quantities 
without  the  vinculum  ;  and  to  their  fum  prefix  the  radical 
fign.- — The  reft  as  in  the  Addition  of  rationals. 

Thus,  wefhall  find  f  8  +f  18  =  2  f-j-  3^2  =  5^2  =  50. 
On  the  contrary,  f  7  and  f$  being  incommenfurable,  their 
fum  will  be  fy -j-v/5.  See  Surd. 

Addition,  inlaw,  is  that  name,  or  title  which  is  given  to 
a  man,  over  and  above  his  proper  name,  and  furname ;  to 
fhew  of  what  elfate,  degree,  or  myftery  he  is  j  and  of  what 
town,  village,  or  country.  See  Name. 

Additions  of  e fate,  or  quality,  are  yeoman,  gentleman,  and  ef- 
quire,  and  fuch  like.  See  Yeoman,  Gentleman  Es- 
qjjire,  Ac. 

Additions  of  Degree ,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of  dignity  ;  as 
knight,  h  rd,  earl,  marquifs,  and  duke.  See  Knight 
Lord,  Duke,  Ac. 

Additions  of  Myftery,  are  fuch  as  ferivener,  painter,  mafon, 
and  the  like.  SeeCHOPCHURCH. 

Additions  of  place,  are  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of  Woodftock. _ 

Where  a  man  hath  houfhold  in  two  places,  he  fhall  be  faid 
to  dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his  Addition  in  either  may  fuffice. 
Knave  was  anciently  a  regular  Addition.  See  Knave. 

By  Stat.  1  Hen.  V.  it  was  ordained,  that  in  fuifs  or  adfions 
where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies  ;  fuch  Additions  fbould  be  made 
to  the  name  of  defendant,  to  fhew  his  eftate,  myftery 
and  place  where  he  dwells  ;  and  that  the  writs,  not  having 
fuch  Additions,  fhall  abate,  if  the  defendant  take  exception 
thereto  ;  but  not  by  the  office  cf  the  court.— The  reafon  of 
this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might  not  be  troubled  by  the 
outlawry  of  another  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  certain  Addition 
every  perfon  may  bear  his  own  burthen. 

Additional  Duty.  -  See  Duty. 

h7'  See  tlle  article  Redubeors. 

A  DD  R  ESS  ,  a  difcourfe  prttented  to  the  king,  in  the  name 
of  a  confiderable  body  of  his  people  ;  to  exprefs,  or  notify 

,he,r  (entiments  of  joy,  fatisfafilon  or  the  like,  on  fome  ex- 
traordinary  occafion,  -  3 

*  ™e/ord.>/rench>  formed  of  the  verb  Adreffer 

to  fend  or  direft  any  thing  to'a  peribn.  *  ’ 


f  We  fay,  the  lords  Addrefs ,  the  commons  Addrefs. — Addreffei 
were  fn  ft  fet  on  loot  under  the  adminiftration  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  At  Paris,  t^eir  office  of  intelligence  is  called  Bu¬ 
reau  d’  A dr  effe. 

Address,  is  alfo  ufed  for  dexterity,  or  good  management. 
See  Dexter. 

ADDUCENT*  Mufcles,  or  Adductors,  are  thofe  which 
bring  forward,  clofc,  or  draw  together,  the  parts  of  the 
bbdy  whereto  they  are  annexed.  See  Muse le  and  Ad¬ 
ductor. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  Juccre,  to  draw,  or 
bring  to. 

Adducents,  or  AdduClors,  ftand  oppofed  to  Abducents  or  Ab¬ 
ductors  See  Abducent,  and  Abductor. 
ADDUCTION,  in  anatomy,  the  motion,  or  adlion  of  the 
adducent  mufcles.  See  Adducent,  and  Adductor. 
ADDUCTOR  Genii,  a  mufcle  of  the  eye ;  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  inclines  its  pupil  towards  the  nofe.  See  Eye. 

It  is  alfo  called  bibit  or  ius ;  becaufe  it  direbfs  the  eye  toward 
the  cup  in  drinking. 

Adductor  Pollicis,  is  a  mufcle  of  the  thumb,  whicharifes  ten¬ 
dinous,  and  afeends  obliquely  towards  a  broad  termination, 
at  the  fuperior  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  [My  old)  fig.  i.n  31.  &  fig.  J.  n.  7.— Its' office  is  to  bring 
the  thumb  near  the  fore-finger.  See  Finger. 

Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis,  called  alfo  Antithenar ,  is  a  mufcle 
of  the  great  toe,  which  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
os  cuneiforme  tertium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  internal  part 
of  the  offa  fefamoidea  of  the  great  toe  ;  which  it  draws  nearer 
the  reft. 

Adductor  Indicis ,  is  a  mufcle  of  the  fore-finger,  arifing  from 
the  infide  of  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  inferted  into  the 
firft  bone  of  the  fore- finger,  which  it  draws  toward  the  thumb.* 
Adductor  minimi  Digiti  Pedis :  the  fame  as  Tr  ans  ver¬ 
sa  l  is  Pedis. 

A  D  E  L I N  G.  See  the  article  A  THELING. 
ADEMPTION,  Ademptio,  in  the  civil  law,  therevoca- 
tion  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like.  See  Revocation. 
The  Ademption  of  a  legacy,  mav  be  either  exprefs;  as  when 
the  teftator  declares  in  form,  that  he  revokes  what  he  had 
bequeathed  :  or  tacit,  as  when  he  only  revokes  it  indiredtly, 
or  implicitly.  See  Rescission. 

ADEPS*,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  fat,  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  abdomen.  See  Fat. 

*  It  is  fo  called,  as  being  adept  us ,  gotten,  or  as  it  were  excre- 
>  mental. 

The  Adeps  differ  from  the  common  fat,  called  pinguedo  ;  in 
that  it  is  thicker,  harder,  and  of  a  more  earthy  fubftance. 
SeePiNGUEDO. 

Adeps  is  alfo  ufed  among  phyficians,  as  a  general  name  for  all 
animal  fat.  See  Axungia. 

The  Adept,  anferis,  goofe’s  fat;  Adeps  cams,  fat  of  a  dog; 
Adeps  hominis ,  fat  of  a  man  ;  Adeps  viper  a; ,  viper’s  fat  ;  and 
Adeps  urfi ,  bear’s  fat,  are  all  ufed  in  medicine,  in  quality  of 
ripeners,  or  drawers  ;  as  being  of  a  penetrating  nature,  and 
thereby  fuited  to  diffolve,  and  rarify  the  tumours,  and  brin°- 
tbem  as  it  were  to  maturity.  The  fpecific  virtues  aferi bed  to 
certain  of  them,  do  not  feem  well  warranted.  See  Fat 
Viper,  Ac. 

ADEPTS*,  Adefti,  a  denomination  given  to  the  profi- 
c.ents  in  alchymy  ;  particularly  thofe  who  pretend  to  the 
fecrets  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  and  the  univerfal  medi¬ 
cine.  See  Alchymy,  Philosopher’s  Stone,  Transmu¬ 
tation,  Elixir,  Ac. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  adeptus,  having  obtained  ;  formed  of  the 
verb  adipifei ,  to  obtain. 

Ripley,  Lully,  Paraceifus,  Helmont,  Hollandus,  Sendivogius, 
(Ac.  are  the  principal  among  the  A  depth  See  Chymistry. 
it  is  a  fort  of  tradition  among  the  alchymifts,  that  there  are 
always  twelve  Adepts;  and  that  their  places  are  immediately 
fupphed  by  others,  whenever  it  pleafes  any  of  the  fraternity 
to  d,e,  or  tranfmigrate  into  fome  other  place,  where  he  may 
make  ufe  of  his  gold:  for  that  in  this  wicked  world  it  will 
lcarce  purchafe  them  a  fhirt. — Harris. 

ADEQU  ATE,  Adjequatum,  fomething  equal  to  or  co¬ 
extended  with,  another  ;  and  filling  the  whole  meafure  and 
capacity  thereof.  See  Equal. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  Inadequate.  See 
Inadequate.  * 

Adequate -Ideas,  or  Notions,  are  fuch  images  or  conceptions 
of  an  objeft,  as  perfe&ly  reprefent  it,  or  anfwer  to  all  the 
parts  and  properties  of  it.  See  Id e  a, 

M.  Leibnitz  defines  2n  adequate  notion ,  to  be  that  of  whofe 


fe  v  e  rale  ha  rafters  we  have  diftineft  ideas.— Thus,  a  circle  be- 

intoltefdf  *  K  br°Unded  bF  a  curve  line  which  returns 
into  its  felf,  and  whofe  points  are  all  equally  diftant  from  a 

certain  intermediate  point  therein  :  our  notion  of  a  circle  is 

adequate,  if  we  have  diftinft  ideas  of  all  thefe  circumftances 

vsz.  a  curve  returning  upon  it  felf,  a  middle  point  an  ea  ’ 

hty  ofdiftance,  Vc.  See  Notion,  DefiniEo£  ^ 

11  hmp.e  ideas  are  adequate  and  perfe^  ;  and  the  faculty 
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The  ideas  of  modes  are  likewife  adequate ,  or  perfe<3:  ;  except 
of  thofe  modes  which  occalionally  become  l'ubftances  :  for 
when  we  fpeak  of  modes  feparately  exifting,  we  only  confi- 
der  theni  feparate  from  the  fubftance  by  way  of  abftra&ion. 
See  Mode,  Accident,  (Ac. 

All  abftra£t  ideas  are  alfo  adequate  and  perfect  i  fince  they  re 
prefent  all  that  part  of  the  fubjeft  which  we  then  confi- 
der. — Thus,  the  idea  of  roundnefs  is  perfect,  or  adequate , 
becaufe  it  offers  to  the  mind  all  that  is  in  roundnefs,  in  gene¬ 
ral.  See  Abstract. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  all  ideas,  of  which  we  know  no  origi 
nal,  or  external  object  really  exifting  out  of  the  mind,  by 
occafion  of  which  they  were  excited  in  us,  and  of  which 
we  think  them  the  images.  Thus,  when  a  dog  is  before  us, 
it  is  the  external  object  without  us  which  raifes  the  idea  in 
our  mind  ;  but  the  idea  of  an  animal  in  general,  has  no  exter¬ 
nal  object  to  excite  it  :  it  is  created  by  the  mind  itfelf,  and 
muftof  neceflity  be  adequate ,  or  perfedt.  See  Abstraction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ideas  of  all  circumftances  are  inadequate , 
and  iinperfedt,  which  are  not  formed  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
mind,  but  gathered  from  certain  properties,  which  experi 
ence  difcovers  in  them.  See  Substance. 

This  is  evident*  in  regard  our  knowledge  of  fubftances  is  ve¬ 
ry  defective  ;  and  that  we  are  only  acquainted  with  fome 
of  their  properties  :  thus,  we  know  that  Silver  is  white,  that 
it  is  malleable,  that  it  melts,  (Ac.  but  we  do  not  know  what 
further  properties  it  may  have  ;  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  inward  texture  of  the  particles  whereof  it  confifts. — Our 
idea  of  filver  therefore,  not  reprefenting  to  the  mind  all  the 
properties  of  filver,  is  inadequate ,  and  imperfedt. 
ADESSENARII*,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  hold  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  really  prefent  in  the  Eucharift  ;  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  what  the  Romaniftshold,  See  Presence, 
and  Eucharist,  (Ac. 

*  The  Name  was  firft  framed  by  Prateolus,  from  the  Latin  verb 
adejfe,  to  be  prefent. 

The  AdeJJenarii  called  alfo  Impanatores ,  are  divided  into 
four  different  opinions  touching  the  point. — Some  hold  that 
the  body  oif  Jefus  Chrift  is  in  the  bread  ;  others  that  it  is 
about  the  bread  ;  others  that  it  is  with  the  bread  ;  and 
laftly,  others,  that  it  is  under  the  bread.  See  Impanation. 
ADFECTED  Equation  is  that  where  the  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty  is  found  in  two  or  more  different  degrees,  or  powers.  E. 
gr.  x3 — pxx  qx  —  a^b.  Where  there  are  three  different 
powers  of  x  ;  viz.  x 3  x^and*1.  See  Equation. 
ADHESION*,  Adherence,  inphyfics,  the  adt  of  two 
bodies  which  are  joined  or  fattened  to  each  other,  either 
by  the  mutual  impreffion  of  their  own  parts  ;  or  the  com- 
preffonof  external  bodies.  See  Cohesion,  and  Nexus. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  ;  and  bar  ere, 
to  ftick,  or  cleave  to. 

*  Anatomifts  fometimes  obferve  profphyfes,  or  Adhefions  of  the 
lungs  to  the  fide  of  the  thorax,  the  pleura,  and  diaphragm, 
which  give  occafion  to  various  diforders.  See  Lungs,  Pleu¬ 
ra,  Pleurisy,  Phthisis,  Peripneumony,  (Ac. 

The  Adhefions  of  two  polifhed  planes,  and  two  hemifpheres, 
are  phrenomena  urged  in  behalf  of  the  weight,  and  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere.  See  Atmosphere. 

Adhesion,  in  logic.  The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of 
certitude  :  the  one  of  fpeculation,  which  arifes  from  the 
evidence  of  the  thing  :  and  the  other  of  Adhefion ,  or  attach¬ 
ment,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  evidence,  but  arifes 
purely  from  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  intereft 
we  have  in  its  truth.  See  Certitude,  Testimony, 
Truth,  Evidence,  (Ac. 

Adhesion,  or  Adherence,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  perfifting 
in  a  former  opinion  or  refolution.-— After  the  free  confe¬ 
rence  between  the  two  houfes,  concerning  the  bill  for  pre¬ 
venting  occafional  conformity,  when  the  lords  retired  and  it 
came  to  the  final  vote  of  adherings  they  were  fo  equally  di¬ 
vided,  that  in  three  queftions  put  on  different  heads,  the  ad¬ 
hering  was  carried  but  by  one*  vote  in  every  one,  and  by  a 
different  perfon  each  time.  The  commons  likewife  adhered : 
fo  the  bill  was  loft.  V.  Burnet's  Hijloryof  own  Time ,  T.  ii. 
P-  338. 

ADJACENT*,  or  Adjoining,  fomething  fituate  near, 
or  afide  of  another.  See  Contiguous. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  jacere,  to  lie. 

ADIAPHORISTS  *,  ADiAPHORisTJE,or  Adiaphorites, 
a  name  given  in  the  fixteenth  century  to  the  moderate  Lu¬ 
therans,  who  adhered  to  the  fentiments  of  Melanchthon  ;  and 
afterwards  to  thofe  who  fubfcribed  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 
See  Lutheran. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  a$ux<pc,p&,  compounded  of 
the  privative  a,  and  hccpof®*,  different. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  Adiaphorus,  is  a  name  given  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  to  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftill’d  from  tartar,  and  fome 
other  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  which  is  neither  acid,  vinous, 
nor  urinous ;  but  in  many  refpedts  different  from  any  other 
fort  of  fpirit.  See  Spirit,  Neutral,  (Ac. 
ADJECTIVE*,  in  grammar  a  kind  of  noun  joined  with 
a  fubftantive  either  exprefled,  or  implied,  to  (hew  its  man¬ 
ner  of  being ;  that  is,  its  qualities,  or  accidents.  See  Noun, 
(Ac.  < 
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*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adjicere,  to  add  to  ;  as 
being  to  be  added  to  a  fubftantive,  without  which  it  has 
no  precife  fignification  at  all. 

Father  Buffer  defines  Adjectives  in  a  manner  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  grammarians. — Nouns,  according  to  him, 
are  fubftantives,  when  the  objedis  which  they  reprefen t  are 
confidered  fimply,  and  in  themfelves,  without  any  regard  to 
their  qualities  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  Adjectives ,  when 
they  exprefs  the  quality  of  an  object. 

Thus,  when  I  fay  fimply,  a  heart  ;  the  word  heart  is  a  fub¬ 
ftantive,  beCaule  none  of  its  qualities  are  exprefled  ;  but 
when  I  fay,  a  genefous  heart,  the  word  generous  is  an  Ad’ 
jeCiiye  ;  becaufe  it  adds  a  quality,  or  attribute  to  the  heart. 
Adjectives ,  then  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modificativesl 
— Ill  effedt,  the  end  of  an  Adjective  being  only  to  exprefs 
the  quality  of  an  objedt ;  if  that  quality  be  the  objedt  it 
felf  whereof  we  fpeak,  it  becomes  a  fubftantive  ;  e.  gr.  if  I 
fay,  this  hook  is  good ;  good ,  here,  is  an  Adjective  :  but  if  I 
fay,  good  is  always  to  be  chofen,  it  is  evident  good  is  the  fubjedt 
I  fpeak  of;  and  confequently,  good,  there,  is  a  fubftantive. 

On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens  in  other  languages,  and 
fometimes  in  our  own,  that  a  fubftantive  becomes  an  Ad¬ 
jective  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  thefe  words,  the  king ,  hero  as  he 
isy  remembers  he  is  a  man :  where  the  word  hero,  though  ordi¬ 
narily  a  Subftantive,  is  yet  apparently  an  Adjective. 

From  this  idea  of  an  Adjective ,  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
nouns  which,  in  the  common  grammars,  are  accounted  fub¬ 
ftantives  are  really  Adjectives ,  and  vice  verfa  ;  grammar,  in 
this  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  depending  upon  cuftom. 
See  Substantive. 

AD  IN  Q U I R  E  N  D  U  M,  a  judicial  writ,  commanding  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  made  of  any  thing  touching  a  caufe  depending 
in  the  king’s  court,  for  the  better  execution  of  juftice  ;  as  of 
baftardy,  or  the  like.  See  Writ. 

ADJOINING,  Adjunctio,  in  philofophy,  (Ac.  .See 
Adjunct,  and  Adjunction. 

Adjoining  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  affociating  of  a  perfon 
to  another  ;  or  appointing  him  a  collegue,  or  adjundt.  See 
Adjunct,  (Ac. 

ADJOURNMENT*,  inlaw,  the  putting  off  a  court  or 
meeting  ;  and  appointing  it  to  be  kept  at  another  time,  or 
place.  See  Court. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  j  and  the  French 
jour,  day  ;  q,  d.  to  another  day. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  phrafe,  Adjournment  in  eyre , 
for  an  appointment  of  a  day  when  the  juftices  in  eyre  intend 
to  fit  again.  See  Justice,  Eyre,  (Ac. 

Adjournments  of  parliament  differ  from  prorogations.  See  Pro¬ 
rogation. 

Each  houfe  has  the  priviledge  of  adjourning  it  felf.  See  Par- 
LIAMENT. 

ADI?  OS  A  Membrana,  in  .anatomy*  denotes  a  membrane 
inverting  the  body,  immediately  under  the  cutis  ;  fuppofed 
to  be  the  bafis  of  the  fat,  which  is  lodged  in  the  fpaces  be-  . 
tween  it  fibres,  and  in  peculiar  cells  formed  herein.  See 
*  at.  Cutis,  Cell,  (Ac. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  as  to  the  reality  of  this  membrane  ; 
molt  of  the  later  writers  taking  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
exterior  membrane  of  the  membrana  carnofa,  or  mufculo- 

rum  communis.  See  Membrane,  Carnosa,  Panni- 
culus,  (Ac. 

Vafa  Ad ipos a,  fat-veffels,  making  a  part  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  omentum,  or  caul.  See  Omentum. 

ADIPOSE  Cells,  Cellules  Adipose,  or  Loculi  Adiposi. 
See  Cell ulje  Adipofes. 

Adipose  DuCii  DuCius  Adiposi.  See  Ductus  Adipoft 
Malpighi  ftartsa  doubt  whether  the  Adipofe  DuCts  may  not  be 
propogated  from  the  fibres  which  abound  in  the  fpleen  ;  or 
thofe  fibres  from  them  ? — As  alfo,  whether  there  be  not  a 
yet  undifeovered  communication  between  the  omentum  and 
the  membrana  Adipofa  ? 

ADIPQSUS,  fat,  or  fatty.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  anatomy,  as  an  epithet  to  certain  cells,  dudts,  membranes 
veffels.  * 

ADITc/  a  Mine ,  the  hole,  or  aperture  whereby  it  is  entered 
and  dug,  and  the  water  and  ores  are  carried  away.  See 
Mine,  Quarry,  (Ac.  1 

ADJUDGING,  inlaw,  theadtof  paffng  a  determinate 
lentence  in  behalf  of  a  perfon.  See  Adjudication 
ADJUDICATION,  the  *a  of  adjudging  ,he  property 
of  a  thing  to  a  perfon  by  a  legal  fentence,  decree,  or  judg¬ 
ment.  See  Adjudging,  and  Judgment.  & 

Adjudication  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  adduftion 
or  consigning  a  thing  fold  by  cant,  autfion,  or  the  like,  to 
to  the  higheft  bidder.  SeeADDiCTio. 

A  DJUNCT  Adjunctum,  in  philofophy,  fomethingjoined 
or  fupperadded  to  a  being  from  without.  See  Adjunction 
Or,  an  Adjunct  is  an  additament  or  acceffon  to  a  thing,  not 
effentially  belonging  to  it,  but  only  accidental  thereto  See 
Accident. 

There  ate  too  kinds  of  he  one,  a  fubftance  fwhe- 

ther  fpmt  or  body)  accidentally  fuperadded  to  another,  as 
its  fubjech-— Such  is  water  in  a  fpunge,  or  veftel,  and  'the 
foul  in  the  bodj.  bee  Substance, 

1  K  The 
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'fhe  fecond  an  attribute,  or  mode,  accidentally  likewife  fu- 
peradded  to  a  fubftance  ;  whether  body  or  fpirit. — Such  is 
hgurein  abody,  knowledge  in  the  mind,  (Ac.  See  Mode. 
Some  divide  Adjunct  into  abfolutt  ;  which  agree  to  the  whole 
thing,  without  any  limitation  :  thus,  paffions  are  abfolute  Ad¬ 
juncts  of  a  man. — And  limited ;  which  only  agree  to  their 
Yubjeft  in  refpedt  of  fome  certain  part,  thereof  :  thus,  man 
only  thinks,'  coniidered  as  to  his  mind  ;  only  grows,  as  to  his 

body,  (Ac..  >  ... . 

In  ethics  we  ufually  reckon  feven  Adjuncts  ;  popularly  call  cl 
circumjlances  ;  S^uis,  quid ,  ubi,  quibus ,  auxiliis ,  cur ,  quomodo , 
quando.  See  Proof,  and  Circumstance. 

Adjuncts,  in  rhetoric?  and  grammar,  are  certain  words  or 
things  added  to  others ;  to  amplify  the  Difcourle,  or  augment 
its  foice.  See  Amplification,  (Ac. 

Such  are  adjectives,  attributes,  and  epithets,  which  are  added 
to  fubftantives,  fubje&s,  (Ac.  to  exprefs  their  nature,  quali¬ 
ties,  accidents,  (Ac.  See  Adject ive,  Attribute,  E- 
PITHET,  (Ac. 

Arguments  drawn  from  Adjuncts,  are  fupplements  or  inforce- 
ments  of  the  proof  ariling  from  the  circumftances  of  the 
fa£t.  See  Proof,  and  Circumstance,  (Ac. 

Adjunct,  is  alfo  ufed  in  civil  concerns,  for  a  collegue,  orfel- 
low-officer,  afl'oeiated  to  another,  to  affift  him  in  his  mini- 
ftry,  and  lhare  the  functions  thereof.  See  Collegue. 

ADJUNCTION,  the  a£t  of  joining,  or  adding  of  one 
thing  to  another.  See  Addition. 

All  Adjunction  implies  a  fubordination.— r-The  Adjunct  is  for 
the  fake  of  the  thing  it  is  joined  to,  not  contrary-wife  ;  as, 
the  clothes  for  the  man  ;  not  the  man  for  the  clothes. — 
Whatever  is  a  part  of  a  thing,  cannot  be  called  an  Adjunct 
of  it.  SeeADjUNCT. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  Adjunction  ;  viz.  by  adhefion,  ap- 
pofition,  adjacency,  accubation,  incubation,  impofition,  af- 
feflion,  (Ac.  See  Adhesion,  Apposition,  (Ac. 

AD  JURA  REGIS,  is  a  writ  that  lies  for  the  king’s 
clerk,  againft  him  that  fought  to  ejedt  him,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king’s  title  in  right  of  his  crown. 

ADJURATION*,  a  part  of  exorcifin,-  wherein  the  devil 
is  commanded  in  the  name  of  God,  to  depart  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  poffeffed,  or  to  declare  fomething.  See  Exor¬ 
cism,  Possession,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  adjurare,  to  adjure  ;  ad,  to  ; 
and  jurats,  to  l'wear.  See  Conjuration. 

ADJUTAGE.  See  the  article  Ajutage. 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
whofe  bufmefs  is  to  aid  or  affift  the  major.  See  Major. 
Adjutant  is  the  fame  that  we  otherwil'e  call  Aid-major.  See 

_  Am-major. 

Adjutant  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  the  French  for  an  Aid 
de  Camp.  See  A  i  d  de  Camp. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  latin  adjutare ,  to  help,  to  affift. 

ADJUTORIUM*,  in  anatomy,  the  humerus,  or  fhoul- 
der-bone.  See  Humerus. 

*  It  is  thus  from  adjuvare,  to  help  ;  on  account  of  its  office  in 
lifting  the  arm  up. 

ADME  ASUREMERT,  ADMENsuRATio,inlaw,a  writ 
which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  reafon,  or  mediocrity,  who 
ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their  fhare.  See  Writ. 

This  writ  lies  in  two  Cafes  ;  termed, 

Admeasurement  of  Dower ,  Admenfuratio  Dotis,  where  the 
widow  of  the  deceafed  holds  more  from  the  heir  or  his  guar¬ 
dian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  of  right  belongs  to  her. 
See  Dower. 

Admeasurement  of  Pajlure ,  Admenfuratio  Pajlurce ,  lies  be¬ 
tween  thofe  who  have  common  of  pafture  appendant  to  their 
freehold,  or  common  by  vicinage,  in  cafe  any  of  them  fur- 
charge  the  common  with  more  cattle  than  they  ought.  See 
Common. 

ADMINICLE,  or  Adminicule,  Adminiculum,  a 
term  ufed  in  forne  ancient  ftatutes,  for  aid,  help,  or  iup- 
port.  See  Aid,  (Ac. 

In  the  French  jurifprudence,  Adminiculum ,  fignifies  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  proof ;  an  imperfect  proof ;  a  circumftance  or  con- 
jedfure,  tending  to  form  or  fortify  a  proof. 

Among  antiquaries,  the  term  Adminicles  is  applied  to  the 
attributes,  or  ornaments  wherewith  Juno  is  reprefented  on 
medals.  See  Attribute,  and  Symbol. 
ADMINISTRATION,  imports  the  government,  or  di- 

i  redtion  of  affairs  ;  and  particularly  exercife  of  diftributive 
juftice.  See  Government,  and  Justice. 

Indolent  princes'  confide  the  A dminijl ration  of  public  affairs 
to  their  minifters. — Civil  wars  are  ufually  raifed  on  pretence 
of  male-  A  dminijl  ration  ;  or  of  abufes  committed  in  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  juftice,  (Ac. 

Administration,  in  the  englifh  law,  fignifies  the  a£,  or 
office  of  an  adminiftrator,  in  managing  and  difpofing  of  a 
man  s  goods,  or  eftate,  that  died  inteftate,  or  without  any 
will ;  with  an  intent  to  give  an  account  thereof.  See  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Intestate,  &c 

Inftruments,  or  powers,  called  letters  of  A  dminijl  ration,  are 
taken  out  in  the  prerogative  court.  See  Prerogative 
Administration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  diredion  of 
the  affairs  of  a  minor,  a  pupil,  a  lunatic,  or  the  like  See 

-Minor,  Pupil,  Tutor,  LA.  See  alfo  Guardian. 
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Administration  is'  alfo  ufed  in  reipehft  of  eccteftaftical 
functions. — The  parfon  has  the  Adminiftration  of  the  facra- 
ments  in  his  parifh.  See  Parson,  Parish,  (Ac.  1  he 
A  dminijl ration  of  the  Eucharift  is  prohibited  to  perfons  -ex¬ 
communicate.  See  Excomm un I c ation. 

In  beneficiary  matters,  they  diftitiguifh  two  kinds  of  Admi- 
nijlration  ;  temporal,  which  relates  to  the  temporalties  of  a  be¬ 
nefice,  diocefe,  (Ac.  and  fpiritual ,  to  which  belong  the  power 
of  excommunicating,  (Ac.  See  Temporal  ty,  (Ac. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  inlaw,  he  to  whom  the  ordina¬ 
ry  commits  the  Adminijlration  of  the  goods  of  a  dead  man, 
in  default  of  an  executor.  See  Administration,  Will, 
Executor,  (Ac. 

An  adfion  lies  for,  or  againft  an  Adminiflrator ,  as  for,  of 
againft  an  executor  ;  and  he  fhall  be  accountable  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther. — Unlefs 
there  be  walfe,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  If  the 
Adminiflrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  Adrniniftrators  ;  but 
the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  adminiftration.-— If  a  ftranger, 
who  is  neither  Adminjlrator,  nor  executor,  take  the  goods  of 
the  deceafed,  and  adminifter  ;  he  fhall  be  charged,  and  fued 
as  an  executor,  not  as  an  Adminiflrator. 

If  a  woman  have  goods  thus  committed  to  her  charge,  or  ad¬ 
miniftration,  Ihe  is  called  A  dminijl  ratrix  :  and  is  accountable 
(Ac.  in  like  manner  as  an  Adminiflrator. 

ADMIRAL,  Admiralius,  Admirallus,  a  great  offi¬ 
cer,  who  commands  the  naval  force  of  a  kingdom,  or  ftat£, 
and  takes  cognizance  by  himfelf,  or  officers  appointed  by 
him,  of  all  marine  caufes.  SeeNAVY,  Officer,  (Ac. 
Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  and  denomination  of 
this  important  officer,  whom  wp  find  eftablifhed,  wi til  fome 
variation,  in  moft  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea. — Somfr 
borrow  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  the  captain  of  the  feas,  under 
the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  being  called  Amiralius  or 
Amiralis ,  of  faline ;  or  Ap,  fait  water;  and 

ufX&,  princeps  ;  in  regard  his  jurifdidtion  lay  on  the  fea, 
which  the  Latin  calls  falum. — But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  officer  had  not  the  fiipreme  adminiftration  of  naval  af¬ 
fairs  ;  that  immediately  belong’d  to  the  Dux  Magnus ,  or 
grand  general  ;  to  whom  the  Amiralius  was  fubordinate,  in 
quality  of  Protocomes ,  firft  count,  or  aflbeiate.  See  Count. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  Arabic,  Amir ,  or  Emir, 
lord;  and  the  Greek  a  At®-,  marine;  q.  d.  chief  of  fea- 
affairs  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Emir  in  Zonaras.,  Cedrenus, 
Nicetas,  and  other  Greeks  of  that  time,  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
a  commander. — Add,  that  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter  Thonja- 
fius,  we  meet  with  Admiratus  Jerufalem ,  for  the  governour  of 
Jet  ufalem,  under  the  foldan  of  Egypt.  And  hence  fome 
will  have  both  the  name,  and  the  dignity  of  oriental,  and 
even  Sarazen  extraaion  :  as,  in  effea,  there  are  no  inftances 
of  Admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe,  before  the  year  1284  * 
when  Philip  of  France,  who  had  attended  St.  Louis  to  the 
wars  againft  the  Sarazens,  created  an  Admiral. — To  fay  no 
more,  Du  Cange  allures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft 
and  the  Genoefe  the  next  after  them,  who  gave  the  denomi¬ 
nation  Admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  armaments  - 
and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Sarazen,  or  Arabic  Amir  a 
general  name  for  any  commanding  officer.— The  firft  Admiral 
we  read  of  in  our  Englifh  affairs,  was  under  Edward  I 
The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  Lapitaneus  Mariniorum ,  is  judge,  or  prefident  of 
the  court  of  admiralty.  See  Admiral’j  Court 
He  takes  cognizance,  by  himfelf,  his  lieutenant,  or  depu- 
ties,  of  all  crimes  committed  on  the  Sea,  or  the  coaft  there¬ 
of  ;  and  all  the  civil,  and  marine  tranfa&ions  relating  there- 
to  :  as  alfo  of  what  is  done  in  all  great  (hips,  riding  in  any 
great  river,  beneath  the  bridges  thereof  next  the  fea.  7 

Anciently,  the  Admiral  had  alfo  jurifdidfion  in  all  caufes  of 
merchants,  and  mariners  5  not  only  on  the  fea  but  in  all 
foreign  parts.  We  have  had  no  High  Admiral  for  fome  years  ; 
the  office  being  put  m  comm, ffion,  or  under  the  admihiftm- 
tion  of  the  lords  Comnuffioners  of  the  Admiralty.  See  Com 
mission,  (Ac. 

Admiral  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  fingle 
fleet,  or  fquadron.  See  Fleet.  ® 

Thus  we  fay,  the  Admiral  of  the  red  ;  the  Admiral  of  tJn» 
white;  and  Admiral  of  tbs  blue.  See  Squadron,  Navy  (Ac 

TTrrmADM!?A,L  isalfo  ;PP1!ed  “all  flag-officers’:  in 
Se  FlAGfOfcrC  UdCS  V'c‘-AimiraU>  and  Rear-Admirals. 

Rear  Admiral,  ?  „  (Rear  -Admiral. 

Vice- Adm  1  r al,  j  (Vice -Admiral. 

Vice-  Admiral,  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the  lord  Hi  eh 
Admiral,  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  jud-es  fnd 
marfhals  fubordinate  to  him  ;  for  the  exercifing  of  jurifdic 
tion  in  maritime  affairs,  within  his  refpe&ive  limits 
There  are  upwards  of  twenty  Vice- Admirals. —From  their 

in  London^  fentCnCeS’  appeal  lies  t0  the  court  of  Admiralty 

There  are  alfo" Admirals  of  the  Galleys.  See  Galley 
Monftrelet  makes  mention  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Archer 
crofs-bow-men.  SccArbalet.  *  1 

Admiral,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  principal  veffel  of  a 
fleet,  which  carries  the.  Admiral  on  board  See  Flfet 
NAvr,  Ur.  Whin 
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When  two  (hips  of  war,  bearing  the  fame  colours,  meet  in 
the  fame  port  ;  that  which  arrived  firft,  has  the  title  and 
prerogative  of  Admiral ;  and  the  other,  though  of  greater 
ftrength  and  rate,  (hall  only  be  accounted  Vice-Admiral. — It  is 
pretty  much  the  fame  with  the  veffels  in  the  cod  and  whale 
filhery.  That  which  arrives  firft,  in  any  harbour  or  creek  of 
Newfoundland,  takes  the  title  and  quality  of  Admiral^  which 
it  retains  during  the  whole  filhing  leafon. — Such  (hip  may  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  lb  much  beech,  or  flakes,  or  both,  as  aje  lie* 
ceffary  for  the  number  of  boats  he  (hall  ufe,  with  an  over¬ 
plus  of  one  boat  only  more  than  he  ufes. — 1  he  mafter  of  the 
fecond  (hip  is  Vice-Admiral  $  and  the  mafter  of  the  third 
Rear-Admiral.  See  Fishery. 

Admiral’s  Court,  or  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty^  is 
a  court  held  by  the  High  Admiral ,  or  commiflioners  of  the 
admiralty  *  to  which  belongs  the  decifton  of  all  maritime 
controverfies,  trials  of  malefadtors,  and  the  like.  See  Court, 
and  Admiral. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  all  civil  matters*  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  civil  law  *  bccaufe  the  fea  is  without  the  limits 
of  the  common  law,  and  under  the  Admiral’s  jurifdidtion. 
See  Civil  Law. 

In  criminal  affairs,  which  ordinarily  relate  to  piracy,  the 
proceedings  in  this  court  were  anciently  likewife  by  infor¬ 
mation  and  accufation,  according  to  the  civil  law  *  but  that 
being  found  inconvenient,  in  regard  no  perfon  could  be  con- 
v idled  without  either  their  own  confeffion,  or  an  eye-witnefs 
of  the  facft,  fo  that  the  greateft  offenders  often  efcaped 
with  impunity  :  there  were  twoftatutes  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
enabling,  that  criminals  (hould  henceforth  be  here  tried  by 
witneffes  and  a  jury  j  and  this  by  fpecial  commiiHon  from 
the  king  to  the  lord  Admiral:  wherein  fome  of  the  judges 
of  the  realm  are  always  to  be  commiflioners  *  and  the  trial 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  directed  by  thofe  ftatutes. 
See  Jury,  Tryal,&V. 

The  court  of  Admiralty  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  eredfed  in 
1 357 ,  by  king  Edward  III.' — To  the  civil  law,  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  founder,  were  afterwards  added,  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  particularly  Richard  I.  the  laws  of  Oleron  ;  and  the 
marine  ufes  and  conftitutions  of  feveral  people  *  as  thofe  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  Marfeilles,  Medina,  (Ac^  SeeLAW  and  Uses. 
Under  this  court  is  alfo  a  court- merchant,  or  court  of  equity  j 
wherein  all  differences  between  merchants  are  decided, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  See  Merchant. 
Between  the  courts  of  Admiralty  and  common  law,  there 
feems  to  be  divifum  imperium  *  for  the  fea,  fo  far  at  the 
low-water  mark,  is  accounted  infra  corpus  comitatus  adjacen- 
tis  i  and  the  caufes  thence  arifing  are  determinable  by  the 
common  law  ;  yet  when  the  fea  is  full,  the  Admiral  has  ju- 
rifdidtion  there  alfo  fo  long  as  the  fea  flows,  over  matters 
done  between  the  low-water  mark  and  the  (hore.  See 
•  Common  Law. 

ADMIRA  LT  Y. — Court  of  An  in  ikalt  y  ,  Commiffi oners  of 
the  Admiralty,  (Ac.  See  Admiral,  Admiral’* Court 
(sic.  Among  the  Hollanders,  the  five  Admiralties,  are  fo  many 
chambers,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  towns  ;  to  whom  belong  the  equipping  out 
of  fleets,  the  furnifhing  provifions  for  them,  and  directing 
what  relates  to  maritime  matters. 

ADMIRATION,  in  grammar,  a  note,  or  charafter,  inti¬ 
mating  fomething  worthy  to  be  admired,  or  wondered  at. 

— It  is  expreffed  thus  (!).  See  Character. 
ADMISSION,  Admissio,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an 
a£l  whereby  abilhop,  upon  examination,  admits  or  allows  a 
clerk  to  be  able,  or  competently  qualified  for  the  office  j 
which  is  done  by  the  formula  Admitto  te  habilem.  See  Pre- 
sentation,  Induction,  Institution,  (Ac. 
ADMITTENDO  Clerico ,  is  a  writ  granted  to  him  who 
hath  recovered  his  right  of  prefentation  againft  the  bilhop  in 
the  common  pleas.  See  Patron. 

Admittendo  in  Socium ,  is  a  writ  for  the  affociation of  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  to  juftices  of  aflize  formerly  appointed.  See 
Justice,  and  Assize. 

A  l)N  AT  A,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  white  membrane,  invert¬ 
ing  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  and  making  the  outermoft  coat 
thereof:  called  alfo  conjunctiva.  See  Tunic,  and  Con¬ 
junctiva. 

It  is  the  tunica  Adnata  that  makes  what  we  commonly  call 
the  white  of  the  eye ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  Albuginea. 

See  Albuginea,  Eye,  (Ac. 

AD  OCTO,  q.  d.  to  the  eighth  number  j  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  ancient  philofopers,  to  denote  the  higheft,  or  fuper- 
lative  degree :  becaufe  in  their  way  of  diftinguilhing  qualities, 
they  reckoned  no  degree  above  the  eighth.  See  Degree, 
Humour,  Quality,  (Ac. 

ADOLESCENCE  *,  Adolescentia,  the  date  of  grow¬ 
ing  youth  ;  or  that  period  of  a  perfon’s  age  commencing 
from  his  infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  ftature  or  man¬ 
hood.  See  Age. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  latin  adolefcere ,  to  grow. 

The  ftate  of  Adolefcence  lafts  fo  long  as  the  fibres  continue  to 
grow,  either  in  magnitude  or  firmnefs.  See  Fibre,  Nu¬ 
trition,^.  See  Death.  |A 

It  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  15  and  25,  or  even 
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30  years  of  age  ;  though  in  different  Conftitutions  its  terms 
are  very  different. — The  Romans  bfually  reckoned  it  from  12 
to  25  in  boys  ;  and  to  21  in  girls.  See  P.uberty% 
(Ac.r— And  yet,  among  their  writers,  Juvenis  and  Adolefcens 
are  frequently  ufed  indifferently,  for  any  perfon  under  45 
years. 

The  fibres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  ter i- 
fibn  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  parts,  no  longer  yield  and  give 
way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutritious  matter,  to  extend  them  : 
fo  that  their  farther  accretion  is  (topped  from  the  very  law  of 
their  nutrition.  See  Death. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts,  in  honour  of  Venus, 
and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  See  Feast. 

They  were  begun  by  the  women  ;  who  imitated  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  Venus,  for  the  death  of  her  paramour. 
— When  they  were  well  weary  of  this,'  they  changed  their 
note,  and  fuhg  his  praifes,  and  made  rejoicings,  as  if  he 
were  raifed  to  life  again  :  or  rather,  according  to  Meurfius, 
thefe  two  offices  made  two  diftimft  feafts,  which  were  held 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  one  fix  months  after  the 
other  j  Adonis  being  fuppofed  to  pafs  half  the  year  with  Pro- 
ferpine,  and  half  with  Venus. 

ADONIC,  in  poetry,  denotes  a  flhort  kind  of  verfe,  confiding 
of  a  dadfyl,  and  a  fpondee,  or  trochee. ; — As  Rara  juver.tus. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Adonis  5  as  having  been  originally  ufed 
in  the  Threnae,  or  lamentations  for  that  favourite.  See 
Adonia. 

1  he  chief  ufe  of  th t  Adonic  verfe  is  at  the  end  of  each  ftrophe 
of  Sapphic  verfe  j  or  among  Ariftophanic  Anapsefts  in  the  an¬ 
cient  tragedy.  See  Sapphic. 

adoptiani,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fedt  of  heretics  in  the 
eighth  century,  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  Chrift, 
as  to  his  human  nature,  was  not  the  proper,  or  natural,  but 
only  the  adoptive  fon  of  God.  See  Son. 

The  Adoptiani  had  their  rife  under  the  empire  of  Charle- 
maign  about  the  year  783;  when  EKpahd,  arch-bilhop  of 
Toledo,  having  confulted  Felix,  bifhop  ofUrgel,  about  the 
manner  of  the  filiation  of  Ghrift,  received  for  anfwer,  that 
Chrift,  in.  refpetft  of  his  divine  nature,  is  the  true  and  pro¬ 
per  fon  of  God,  begotten  naturally  by  the  father  *  but  that 
the  man  Chrift,  or  the  fon  of  Mary,  was  only  the  adoptive 
fon  of  God  :  to  which  Elipandus  alfo  fubfcribed. 
ADOPTION**  Adopt  10,  an  a<ft  by  which  any  one  takes 
another  into  his  Family,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  his  heir.  See  Father,  Son*  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  adoptare  ;  whence  the  latin  barbarous 
adobare ,  to  make  a  knight  :  and  hence  alfo,  miles  adobatus , 
a  knight  newly  made,  or  dubbed  ;  he  who  knighted  him, 
being  fuppofed  in  fome  fenfe  to  adopt  him.  See  Knight. 

The  cuftom  of  adopting  was  very  familiar  amorig  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  had  an  exprefs  formula  for  it. —  They  firft 
learnt  it  from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  called 
'vioTri;,  filiation.  See  Adoptive. 

As  Adoption  was  a  fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for 
the  comfort  of  thofe  who  had  no  children  j  eunuchs  were 
not  allowed  to  adopt ;  as  being  under  an  a&ual  impotency  of 
begetting  children.  See  Eunuch. 

Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to  adopt  an  elder  ; 
becaufe  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  ; 
but  it  was  even  required,  that  the  perfon  who  adopted ,  (hould 
be  eighteen  years  elder  than  his  adoptive  fon  ;  that  there 
might  at  lead:  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural 
father. 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  Adoption  \  the  one  before  the 
pretor  :  the  other  at  an  affembly  of  the  people*  in  the  times 
of  the  commonwealth*  and  afterwards  by  a  refcript  of  the 
emperor. 

In  the  firft*  the  natural  father  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  pretor, 
declaring  that  he  emancipated  his  fon,  refigned  all  his  authoriy 
over  him,  and  confented  he  (hould  be  tranflated  into  the  fa- 
family  of  the  adopter.  See  Em  an  ci  pat  ion. 

The  latter  manner  of  Adoption  was  pradfifed,  where  the  party 
to  be  adopted  was  already  free  *  and  was  called  Adrogation. 

See  Adrogation. 

The  perfon  adopted  changed  aft  his  names  ;  afluming  the 
prename,  name,  and  furname  of  the  perfon  who  adopted  him. 

See  Name. 

Th*  Romans  had  likewife  their  tef ament  ary  Adoptions ,  where-  ' 
in  perfons  were  adopted  by  the  laft  will  of  the  deceafed  ;  but 
thefe  were  never  efteemed  valid,  till  they  had  been  confirmed 
bythe  people.  See  Testament. 

In  later  times  another  form  of  Adoption  took  place ;  viz.  by  * 
cutting  off  the  hair  of  a  perfon,  and  delivering  it  to  the  father 
that  was  to  adopt  him.  See  Hair,  and  Tonsure. 

It  was  this  way  that  pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Bofon  king  of 
Arles*  which  perhaps  is  the  only  inftance  in  hiftory  of  Adopt 
tion  in  the  order  of  ecclefiaftics  j  a  law  that  profeffes  to  imitate 
nature,  not  daring  to  give  children  to  thofe  to  whom  it  would 
be  thought  a  crime  to  beget  any. 

M,  Bouffac,  in  his  A Todies  Tbeologicte,  gives  us  divers  modern 
forms  of  Adoption  ;  fome  performed  at  baptifin  *  others  by  the 
fword,  (3c.  See  Baptism. 

DOP1  IV  E,  Adoptivus,  or  AdoptItius,  denotes  a 
perlon  adopted  by  another.  See  Adoption. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the  fame 

footing 
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footing  with  natural  ones ;  for  which  reafon,  they  were  ci¬ 
ther  to  be  inftituted  heirs,  or  exprefsly  difinherited  ;  other- 
wife  the  teftament  was  null. 

The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  Adoptive  children  to  natural 
ones ;  by  reafon  we  chufe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to 
take  the  latter  at  random; 

M.  Menage  has  publifhed  a  book  ofeloges,  or  verTes  addrelled 
to  him  }  which  he  calls  Liber  Adoptivus ,  an  Adoptive  book  ; 
and  adds  it  to  his  other  works. — Heinfius,  and  bui'ftemburg 
of  Munfter,  have  likewife  publifhed  Adoptive  books. 

ADOPTIVI,  in  church- hiftory.  See  Adoptiani. 

ADORATION*,  the  a<5t  of  rendering  divine  honours ;  or 
of  addreffing  a  being,  as  fuppofing  it  a  God.  See  God,  and 
W  ORSHIP. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  os,  oris,  mouth  ; 
and  literally  fignifies,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth  ;  Manum 
ad  os  admovere,  q.  d.  to  kifs  the  hand  :  this  being,  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  one  of  the  great  marks  of  refpeft  and  fub- 
miffion. 

The  Adoration  of  idols  is  called  Idolatry.  See  Idolatry. 
The  Romanifts  profefs  a  fubordinate  Adoption  to  faints, 
images,  relics,  the  crofs,  (Ac.  See  Latria,  Saint,  I- 
mage,  Relic,  Cross,  (Ac. 

The  election  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways*  by  Adoration 
and  by  ferutiny. — In  the  election  by  Adoration ,  the  cardinals 
rufti  haftily,  as  if  agitated  by  fome  fpirit,  and  fall  without 
more  ado  to  the  Adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  and 
proclaim  him  pope.  See  Cardinal,  Pope,  (Ac. 

In  the  election  by  ferutiny.  Adoration  is  the  laft  thing,  and 
follows  the  election  ;  as  in  the  other  it  is  the  election  it 
felf,  or  rather  fuperfedes  the  election.  See  Election,  and 
Scrutiny. 

AD  PONDUS  Omnium ,  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  ;  an 
abbreviation  among  phyficians,  (Ac.  ftgnifying,  that  the  laft 
preferibed  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  others  be¬ 
fore.  See  Abre vi  ature. 

AD  QUOD  Damnum ,  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  fheriff,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  enquire  what  hurt  may  befall  the  king  by 
granting  a  fair,  or  market  in  any  town,  or  place.  SeeFAiR, 
Market,  (Ac. 

The  fame  writ  alfo  iffues  for  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  what 
the  king,  or  other  perfon  may  fuffer,  by  granting  lands  in 
fee-fimple  to  a  convent,  chapter,  or  other  body  politic  5  by 
reafon  fuch  land  fads  into  mortmain  :  that  is,  into  fuch  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  chief  lord  lofes  all  advantage  of  heriots,  fer- 
vice  of  court,  and  efeheats,  upon  any  traitorous  or  felo¬ 
nious  offence  committed  by  the  tenant :  for  that  a  body  poli¬ 
tic  dies  not,  nor  can  perform  perfonal  fervice  to  the  king, 
or  their  mefn  lords ;  as  Angle  perfons  may  do.  See  Mort¬ 
main. 

ADRAGANTH,  or Trag acanth,  afortofgum.  See 
Tragacanth. 

ADRESS,  or  Address.  See  the  article  Adds  ess. 

ADROGATION*,  in  antiquity  a  fpecies  of  adoption, 
whereby  a  perfon  who  was  his  own  mafter,  was  taken  by 
another  into  the  relation  of  a  fon.  See  Adoption, 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  rogare,  to  afk  ;  on 
account  of  a  quellion  put  in  the  ceremony  of  it,  whether  the 
adopter,  would  take  fuch  perfon  for  his  fon  ?  and  another  to 
the  adoptive,  whether  he  contented  to  become  fuch  a  perfon’s 
ion?  See  Rogation. 

AD  TERMINUM  qui  prateriit ,  is  a  writ  of  entry, 
which  lies  where  a  man,  having  leafed  lands  or  tenements  for 
term  of  life,  or  years,  is,  after  the  term  expired,  held  from 
them  by  the  tenant,  or  other  ftranger  that  enjoys  the  fame, 
and  deforce th  the  leftbr.-— The  fame  writ  alfo  lies  for  the 
leffor’s  heir. 

ADVANCE- FOSSE,  or  Ditch ,  in  fortification,  denotes  a 
ditch  of  water  round  the  efplanade,  or  glacis  of  a  place  j  to 
prevent  its  being  furprifed  by  the  befiegers.  See  Fosse,  and 
Glacis. 

Advance-guard,  or  Van-guard,  is  the  firft  line,  or 
divifion  of  an  army  ranged,  or  marching  in  battle-array  ;  or 
that  part  which  is  next  the  enemy,  or  which  marches  firft 
toward  them.  See  Line,  Guard,  Army,  (Ac. 

The  whole  body  of  an  army  is  divided  into  Advance-guard , 
arrear-guard,  and  main  body.  See  Rear,  (Ac. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  a  fmall  party  of  horfe, 
viz.  15,  or  20,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  beyond,  and 
in  fight  of,  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  hunters,  is  one  of  the  ftarts  or 
branches  ot  a  buck’s  attire^  between  the  back  antler  and  the 
palm.  See  Attire,  Head,  (Ac. 

ADVENT,  Adventus,  in  the  calendar,  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  Chriftmas  ;  anciently  employed  in  pious 
preparation  for  the  Adventus ,  or  coming  on,  of  the  feaft  of 
the  nativity.  See  Nativity,  Christmas,  GV 
Advent  mc\u&zs  four  fundays,  or  weeks  ;  commencing  either 
from  the  Sunday  which  <  falls  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  or  that 
next  before  or  after  it,  ,  from  the  Sunday  which  falls  be¬ 
tween  the  27th  of  November  and  the  3d  of  December  in- 
clufive  -But  it  .s  to  be  noted,  this  rule  has  not  always  ob¬ 
tained.— In  the  Ambrofian  office,  there  are  fix  weeks  marked 
for  Advent  j  and  St.  Gregory,  in  his  Sacramentary,  allows 
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The  firft  week  of  Advent ,  in  our  way  of  reckoning,  is  that 
wherein  it  begins ;  but  it  was  anciently  otherwife  j  the  week 
next  Chriftmas  being  reputed  the  firft  ;  and  the  numeration 
carried  backwards. 

Great  aufterity  was  pra&ifed  in  the  ancient  church  during 
this  feal’on. — At  firft  they  failed  three  days  a  week  j  but 
were  afterwards  oblig’d  to  faft  every  day  :  whence  the  fea- 
fon  is  frequently  called  in  ancient  writers,  Lent ,  and  A$ua- 
drtigefima  S.  Martini.  See  Lent,  and  Fast. 

The  courts  of  juftice  were  all  ftiut. — Under  king  John,  it 
was  exprefsly  declared,  that  in  Adventu  Domini  nulla  AJJlfa 
capi  debet :  but  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  the  ftatute  of 
Weftminfter  j  and  it  was  made  lawful,  in  refpedl  of  juftice 
and  charity,  which  ought  at  all  times  to  be  regarded,  to  take 
affizes  of  novel  defleiftn,  mort  d’anceftre,  and  darrein  pre- 
fentment,  in  the  time  of  Advent ,  Septuagefima,  and  Lent. 
See  Assize. 

Advent  is  alfo  one  of  the  times,  from  the  beginning  whereof, 
to  the  end  of  the  odfaves  of  the  Epiphany,  the  folemnizing 
of  marriage  is  forbid,  without  exprefs  licence.  See  Mar¬ 
riage  ;  fee  alfo  Rogation.  ; 

ADVENTITIOUS,  fomething  accruing,  or  befalling  a 
perfon,  or  thing,  from  without.  See  Accretion,  (Ac. 
Thus,  Adventitious  matter  is  fuch  matter  as  doth  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  any  body,  but  is  cafually  joined  to  it.  See 
Adjunctio,  (Ac. 

Adventitious,  in  the  civil  law,  is  applied  to  fuch  go©ds  as 
fall  to  a  man,  Neither  by  mere  fortune,  or  by  the  liberality 
of  a  ftranger,  or  by  collateral,  not  dire#  fucceffion.  See 
Goods.  • 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  Profettitious ;  by 
which  are  fignified  fuch  goods  as  defeend  in  a  dire#  line, 
from  father  to  fon. 

AD  VENTREM  infpiciendum ,  in  la w.  See  Ventre  //z- 

fpiciendo. 

A  D  V  ENTURE  *,  an  extraordinary,  and  liirprizing enter- 
prize*  or  accident,  either  real,  orfidfitious.  See  Fable. 
The  word  is  French ,  and  literally  denotes  an  event  or  ac¬ 
cident. 

Novels,  romances,  (Ac.  are  chiefly  taken  up  in  relating  the 
Adventures  of  cavaliers,  lovers,  (Ac.  See  Novel  Ro¬ 
mance,  (Ac. 

Mine- Adventure.  See  the  article  Min K- Adventurer 
ADVERB,  Adverbium,  in  grammar,  an  artide  joined 
to  a  verb,  adjedive,  or  participle,  to  explain  their  manner 
of  acting  or  fuffenng  ;  or  to  mark  fome  circumftance  or 
quality  fignified  by  them.  See  Particle,  Verb,  life. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  prepofmon  ad,  to;  Overturn, 
a  verb,  and  fignifies  literally  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  to  fhew 

how,  or  when,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  fuffers :  as  the  boy 

paints  neatly,  writes  ill-,  the  houfe  ftands  there  &c  7 

Not  that  the  Adverb  is  confined  purely  to  the  verbs  but  be-' 
caufe  that  is  its  moft  ordinary  ufe.  Whence  it  becomes 
fo  denominated  «»v  .{.»».  We  frequently  find  it  joined  to 
adjeawes  and  fometimes  even  to  fubftantives,  particularly 
where  thofe  fubftantives  fignify  an  attribute,  or  quality  of 

the  thing  fpoken  of  :  v.  gr.  he  i,  very  fick  ;  he  afls prudent- 
ly  ;  he  is  truly  king.  r 

An  Adverb  is  likewife  fometimes  joined  to  another  Adverb 
to  modify  its  meaning  i  v.  gr.  very  devoutly,  (Ac  Whence 
fome  grammarians  chufe  rather  to  call  Advert*  modificatives  • 
comprifing  under  this  one  general  term,  both  Adverts,  con- 
junctions,  prepofitions,  and  even  adje&ives.  SeeMoDiFi- 

C  A  T  I  V  £ ,  r 

Adverb!  are  very  numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  under  the 
general  clafles  of  Adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of  order  of 

ffiompronf’  *  ™’  °f  > *“">  ' “S 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  ufed  for  a  book 
of  accounts,  like  our  journal  or  day-book.  See  Book. 

Hence  Adversaria  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  us  for 
a  common-place-book.  See  Common-place  & 

A°Vxf  Due  *1*:  S“Antag°™*>  OppoNekt,Com- 

*  loZf,  •***' 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  grammar — A  particle  Adverfa- 
trve,  is  that  which  expreffes  fome  difference,  or  oppofition 
between  what  goes  before,  and  what  follows.  S«  Col 

JUNCTION.  N 

Thus,  or  is  an  Adverfative  ;  v.  gr.  in  yes,  or  no 
ADVERTISEMENT*,  an  intiLCce,  or  ;„forma. 
tion,  given  to  perfons  interefted  in  an  afiir 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Aver, if, men,,  from  the 

.  nTTT T,  7‘"'  “  ‘"ra  "  advert’  repaid 

ADULT  ,  Adultus,  one  who  is  arrived  at  years  of  dif 

and  old  !  'ntercd  UP0''  manhood,  ortheageofadolefcence- 

mlf  S:etgE:na°ndgp“ER'vnderftandinS-  ^  ^ 

*  ^pdl£Tn„“ePripk  » 

There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  proportion,  nf  • 
fants  and  Adults. —A  man,  M.  Dodart  obfervj.  f0rm S 
afatus,  would  be  a  monfler,  and  would  f.arce  be  acknow! 
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ledged  for  one  of  the  fpecies.  See  Foetus,  and  Em- 

The  Anabaptifts  confer  the  facrament  of  baptifm  upon  none 

A  mTrtrn  ?el?APTISM’  and  Anabaptist. 

DULTE  RATION*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  cor 
rupting,  or  debafing  a  thing  that  was  pure,  by  improper  ad¬ 
mixture.  See  Sophistication.  p 

*  The  word  is  Latin ;  formed  of  the  verb  adulter  arey  to  corrupt 
a^yfublancl  2  §”  ^  alterum>  ^  another)  to 

We  have  laws  againft  the  Adulteration  of  coffee,  tea,  tobacco 
inutt,  wine,  wax,  hair-powder,  £sY.  See  Coffee  Tea’ 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  Wine,  Wax,  Powder,  &c  ’ 

JlnadonT atT0h  dCbafe  thQCUr"nt  C0in’  is  a  capital  crime  in 

all  nations. —The  ancients  pumfhed  it  with  great  feverity 

faTfhl  #S>7UanS  b°i!h  hands  WCre  CUt  off  ’  b7  the  civil 
T^rit  A  I6"  r  thr°Wn  t0  Wild  beafts*  The  emperor 
taf  nnri  haa  co.unterfeiting  the  coin  fhould  be  capi¬ 

tal  .  and  under  Conftantine  it  was  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo 

cTnag5;.  DiJF'h  8‘  Se£  M0N£Y>  Co™>  and 

Jn  the  ff  kW’  iS  Part*cularI7  applied 
See  Aduetery.  n  Uker°US  am°ur>  °r  commerce. 

Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than  the  illegitimate  off¬ 
ering  of  iingle  perfons  The  Roman  law  even  "refufes  them 

See  Bastard  '  33  *  mtUre  difowned  tbem. 

A"DfiJ^TERY’  A°ULTERIUM>  (m  ancient  law-books 
called  Ad vowtry)  a  crime  committed  by  married  per¬ 
fons  again  ft  the  faith  pledged  to  each  other  in  marriage  ; 
by  having  carnal  commerce  with  fome  other :  or  even  by  a 
perfon  not  married ;  by  having  to  do  with  another  that  is. 
See  Adulteration,  Fornication,  Marriage 

CSV.  5 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  formal  law  againft  Adultery  ; 
but  both  the  accufation,  and  punilhment  were  arbitrary 
—  1  he  emperor  Auguftus  was  the  fir ft  who  brought  them 
into  a  law  ;  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  executed  in 
the  Perfons  of  his  own  children.— This  was  the  Julian  law 
by  which  Adultery  was  punifhed  with  death.  But  thouo-h 
this  law  left  the  accufation  of  Adultery  open  to  every  body  • 
yet  it  is  certain  Adultery  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  a 
private,  and  domeftic  crime,  rather  than  a  public  one  •  fo 
that  ftrangers  were  feldom  fuffered  to  profecute,  efpecially 
where  the  marriage  was  peaceable,  and  the  hufband  made  no 
complaint. 

Some  of  the  fucceeding  emperors  abrogated  this  law,  which 
left  the  accufation  of  Adultery  open  to  ftrangers ;  in  regard 
fuch  accufation  could  not  be  entered  without  fettincAhe 
hufband  and  wife  at  variance,  throwing  the  children"5 into 
a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  and  bringing  contempt  and  derifion 
upon  the  hufband  ;  for  as  the  hufband  is  the  nearlieft  in¬ 
tended  in  the  matter  ,  it  is  fuppofed  he  will  examine  his  wife’s 
actions  with  more  circumfpeCtion  than  any  other:  fo  that 
where  he  is  filent,  it  is  not  fair  any  body  elfe  fhould  fpeak 
for  him.  See  Accusation.  r 

£<***  rejfon,  the  law,  in  fome  cafes,  has  made  the  huf¬ 
band  both  judge,  and  executioner  in  hisowncaufe:  and  has 
allowed  him  to  revenge  himfelf  of  the  injury,  by  taking  away 
the  fives  of  the  Multerers  whom  he  fhould  apprehend  in  the 
ait.  It  is  true,  where  the  hufband  made  a  trade  of  his  wife’s 
infamy,  or  where  having  feen  her  fhame  with  his  own  eyes 
he  yet  fuffered  patiently,  and  diffembled  the  affront ;  in  thefe 
calcs.  Adultery  became  a  crime  of  publick  concern  :  and  the 
Julian  law  provides  punifhment  for  fuch  hufbands,  as  well 
as  their  wives. 

!n  fiioft  European  countries,  at  this  day.  Adultery  is  not  a 
public  crime  ;  and  none  but  the  hufband  is  fuffered  to  inter¬ 
meddle,  excepting  where  the  fcandal  is  very  notorious. — Even 

meddie§  $  attorne7>  or  ^  like,  may  not  inter- 

Add,  that  though  the  hufband  who  violates  the  conjugal  bond 
be  guilty  of  Adultery  as  well  as  the  wife ;  yet  is  not  the  wife 
ahowed  to  accufe,  or  profecute  him  for  the  fame.  See 
wife,  Husband,  IAc. 

Socrates  relates,  that  under  the  emperor  Theodofius  in  the 
year  380,  women  conviited  of  Adultery  were  punifhed  by  a 
public  conftupration.  J 

Lycurgus  punifhed  the  adulterer  as  a  parricide.— The  Lo- 
CyeSi  andm°ft  of  the  orientals  ftill  punifh 

The  Saxons  formerjy  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over  her  afhes 
if-bb?!i  wbefeon  the  adulterer  was  hanged.— In 

Can  >7’  kjng  ^d?lond  Punifhed  Adultery  as  homicide ;  but 
Canutus  ordained  the  man  to  be  banifhed,  and  the  woman  to 

riim  LTjT  TJ  uxom,m /««"  Adultc- 

2  Hen  I  Z  ;  Epifeopus  Uferiorem. 

if1,  p  \C-  J 2>  D*  Adulteno  per  tota?n  Cbent  ( Cantium ) 

Citit  ^  h0m,Wn'  kpifcopus  tnulierem.  Domefday,  tit.  Ceftre 

In  Spain,  they  punifhed  Adultery  in  men  by  cutting  off  that 
part  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the  crime 

Vol  E  NoreiV.hriftianity  WaS  cftabJiflled>  tbc7  Punifhed 
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Adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  particular  manner  :  the 
crimina1  they  carried  into  the  market-place,  and  there  faf- 
teued  him  by  the  tefticles  with  a  nail ;  laying  a  razor  within 
his  reach,  and  leaving  him  under  a  necefiity,  either  of  doing 
juftice  upon  himfelf,  or  of  periling  in  that  condition.  § 
By  the  civil  law,  as  altered  by  Juftmian,  who  at  the  inftance 
olhs  wife  Theodora,  mitigated  the  feverity  of  the  lex  Julia, 
Adultery  is  punifhed  with  whipping,  and  fhutting  up  in  a  con¬ 
vent  for  two  years :  during  which  time,  if  the  hufband  do 
rr^nt  t?^ake.her  bfck  again,  fhe  is  fhaven,  and  fhut 
a  ?  er 1  113  ,1S  called  authenticating,  as  having  been 
eftabhfhed  by  an  authentic.  5 

At  prefent,  the  laws  are  ftill  more  favourable: — To  di¬ 
vorce,  and  ftrip  the  adulterefs  of  her  dower,  is  all  her  pu- 
rulhment  among  us  :  in  the  Romifli  countries,  they  alfo  fhut 
her  up  in  a  nunnery.— The  whipping  is  omitted  in  France 
to  make  the  hufband  lefs  averfe  to  take  her  back  again  with¬ 
in  the  two  years.  See  Divorce^ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  mftead  of  punifhingyf^//^,  permitted 
it,  or  at  Jeaft  tolerated  it ;  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  See 
Concubine. 

According  to  fome  of  the  papal  decifions,  Adultery  renders 
marnage  between  the  two  criminals  unlawful ;  this  making 
what  the  lchools  call  impedimentum  criminis. 

The  Greeks,  and  other  Chriftians  throughout  the  eaft  ad¬ 
here  to  the  opinion  that  Adultery  diffolves  the  bond  of’mar- 
nage  :  fo  that  the  hufband,  without  more  ado,  may  marry 
even  STT  CT  ofTrent  condemns  that  opinion  ;  znd 
XXIV.  c  'm  meafure  anatl>™atizes  thole  who  hold  it.  Sejf 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  fanciful  aftronomers  and  aftro 
logers  for  an  echpfe  of  the  fun,  or  moon  ,  h”ppenhw7n  Z 

tirfo^tf  ho^dzonta^ec^pfos^r’whem^^ioueh11^11^!)," 11 

be  diametrically  oppofite,  yet  they  appear  as  if  both  abrn" 
tToN°,  at  the  f3me  time-  &e  Rberac! 

Aperfon<ikill7E-*’fbADTV0CATaS’  amon?  the  Romans,  a 

zbpwriat°°k  thedefcnce 

*  fiii'T'*  “  ““P0™*11  of  ad,  to  ;  and  -U car,  to  call :  „  d 
I  call  to  my  aid,  or  defence.  ,  * 

The  Roman  Advocates  anfwered  to  one  nart  nf  c 

iSiSSirSHSElp 

voices  commanded  the  people  think!, 7  7  ’  i  Y’  whofe 
employed  in  defending  themP.  ’  S  an  h°n°Ur  to  be 

PaZJ‘  as  if  theifcSs  ^ZT‘\  a"d  eVen 

Ch”E»“”  t0  their  ”afto--n°SeeSL,T8Ro“,hand 

n“  S? 7“  Wh°  afpired  t0 ho* 

the  people,  andalLys  pleldtlS°f^ ^  ^  “ 

It  had  before  been  prohibited  the  Advocates  to  take  anv 

ftnts,  or  gratuities  for  their  pleading _ The  emDeror  A  P 

ftus  added  a  penalty  to  it :  notwithftanding  which  the  “IT 
vacates  played  their  part  fo  well,  that  dAmoernr  Pi  t 
tbought  he  did  a  great  thing,  when  he  obliged  thenf  nofto 
take  above  eight  great  fefterces,  which  are  equivalent  1 7 
wards  of  64  pounds  fterling,  for  pleading  eacl^caufe 
Advocate  ,s  ft, 11  ufed  in  countries  and  cn  P  u 
civil  kw  obtains,  for  thofe  that  plead  and  defend  Th^  *7 
of  clients  trufted  to  them.  See  Civil  Law  ^ 

tn  Scotland  they  have  a  college,  or  Facultv  of  o 

in  number ;  appointed  to  plead  in  all  atfGns  if  r  l8° 

of  feffion.  They  have  a  dean,  tre 1C J  ^ 

tors,  and  a  curator  of  their  Library.  s  derks’  ex» 

By  the  articles  of  the  union,  none  are  tr» 

lords  of  feffion,  except  thofe  who  tPnJdtPf' ”y 

principal  cerks  of  feffion  for  five  years  7  Advocates,  or 
In  France,  they  have  two  kinds  of 

Advocates ,  Avocats  Plaidants  •  an,)  r  rPjj  VlZ‘  P^eading 
cats  Confultants.  *  3nd  COunfel  Advocates ,  Avo- 

This  dirtin&ion  was  formed  „  .  •  .  \ 

among  the  Romans  Advnr  f  .Y4ew.  tbe  two  branehes 
is  this  difference  that  the  fa^  7cunfc™Mi.-~ Yet  there 

’  the  Advocati  never  became  Jurifconfulti. 

^herea9 
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Whereas,  in  France,  after  the  Advocates  have  attained  to  re¬ 
putation,  and  experience  enough  at  the  bar,  they  quit  o 
bufy  a  province,  and  become  as  it  were  chamber  council.— 
They  have  alfo  their  Advocate  general,  and  king’s  Advocate , 

Avocat  clu  Roy.  c  a  * 

Lord  Advocate,  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  officers  ot  itate, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  give  his  advice  about  the  making,  and 
executing  of  laws ;  to  defend  the  king’s  right  and  lnterelt 
in  all  public  meetings  ;  to  profecute  all  capital  crimes  before 
the  judiciary  ;  and  concur  in  all  purfuits  before  fovereign 
courts  for  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  and  alfo  in  all  matters  where¬ 
in  the  king,  or  his  donator,  has  intereft. — He  intends  no  pro- 
ceflesof  treafon,  except  by  warrant  of  privy  council. 

The  Lord  Advocate  is  fometimes  an  ordinary  lord  of  feffion  ; 
in  which  cafe,  he  only  pleads  in  the  king’s  caufes  :  oiher- 
wife,  he  is  at  liberty  to  plead  in  all  caufes.  _ 

Fifcal  Advocate,  Fifci  Advocatus,  was  an  officer  mfti- 
tuted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  defend  the  caufe,  and  in- 
terefts  of  the  Fifcus,  or  private  treafury  ;  in  the  feveral  tri¬ 
bunals  where  that  might  be  concerned.  See  Fisc  us. 

Advocate,  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  plead  on  the  oppofitions  made  to  the  pro- 
vifions  of  benefices-in  that  court.  See  Provision.  I  hey 
are  ten  in  number. 

Advocate  of  a  City ,  or  Town ,  is  a  magiftrate  eftablifhed  in 
feveral  places  of  Germany,  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  that  city,  in  the  emperor’s  name.  See  Advowee. 

Advocate  *,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  church  hiftory,  for 
a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and  -revenues  of 
achurch,  or  religious  houfe.  See  Defender.,  Vidame, 
isc. 

*  In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  Advowee,  De- 
fenfor,  Confervator ,  Oeconomus ,  Caufiidicus,  Nundiburdus, 
Tutor,  Adler,  Lay  Pajlor,  Vidame,  Schola ficus,  &c.  See 
Advowee,  Oeconomus,  &c. 

The  word  Advocatus ,  or  Advowee  is  ftill  retained,  for  what 
we  ufually  call  the  Patron ,  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon,  or 
right  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name.  See  Patron,  Ad- 
vowson.  Presentation,  bY. 

The  abbies  and  monafteries  had  alfo  their  Advocates ,  or  Ad¬ 
vowees.  See  Abby,  &c. 

ADVOCATIONE  Decimarum ,  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
claim  of  the  fourth  part,  or  upward,  of  the  tithes  that  be¬ 
long  to  any  church.  See  Tithe. 

AD  V  O  W  EE*,  in  ancient  cuftoms  and  law-books,  denotes 
the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or  the  like.  See 
Advocate. 

*  The  word  is  otherwife  written  Advouee,  Avouec,  and  A- 
vowee  ;  fometimes  Ad-voyer  i  being  derived  from  the  French 
Avouer,  to  own,  or  acknowledge.  See  Avow. 

There  were  Advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbies,  monafteries,  oi. 
—Thus,  Charlemaign  had  the  title  of  Advowee  of  St.  Peter’s  ; 
king  Hiwh,  of  St.  ^Riquier  ;  and  Bollandus  mentions  fome 
letters  of  pope  Nicholas,  by  which  he  conftituted  king  Ed¬ 
ward  the  confeffor,  and  his  lucceffors,  Advowee  of  the  mona- 
ftery  at  Weftminfter,  and  of  all  the  churches  in  England. 
Thefe  Advowees  were  the  guardians,  protedors,  and,  as  it 
were,  adminiftrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches, 
lAc.  ’and  under  their  authority,  were  palled  all  contrails 
which  related  thereto.  See  Defender,  bV. 

It  apoears  alfo,  from  the  moft  ancient  charters,  that  the  do¬ 
nations  made  to  churches,  were  conferred  on  theperfons  of  the 
Advowees.— They  always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches 
in  court,  and  diftributed  juftice  for  them,  in  the  places  under 
their  jurifdiaion.— They  alfo  commanded  the  forces  fur- 
nifned  by  their  monafteries,  &c.  for  the  war  ;  and  even  were 
their  champions,  and  ftood  duels  for  them.  See  Combat, 
Duel,  and  Champion. 

This  office  is  Paid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  m  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  time  of  Stilico  ;  though  the  Benedictines  do 
not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth  century.  Adi.  Sana.  Be- 
nedia.S).  III.  P.  i.  Prsef.  p.  91,  &c. 

By  degrees,  men  of  the  firft  rank  were  brought  into  it,  as  it 
was  found  necefiary,  either  to  defend  with  arms,  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  with  power  and  authority.  In  fome  monafteries,  they 
were  called  Conjervators  ;  but  thefe,  without  the  name,  had 
all  the  functions  of  Advowees.  See  Conservator. 

There  were  alfo  fometimes  feveral  Sub- Advowees,  or  fub-ad~ 
vocates  in  each  monaftery,  who  officiated  inftead  of  the  Ad¬ 
vowees  themfelves  ;  which,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  mo¬ 
nafteries  ;  thofe  inferior  officers  running  into  great  abufes. 
Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in  general,  who 
took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another,  were  denominated  Ad¬ 
vowees,  or  advocates. — Hence  feveral.  cities  had  their  Ad¬ 
vowees  ;  which  were  eftablifhed  long  after  the  ecclefiaftical 
ones,  and  doubtlefs  from  their  example. — Thus,  we  read  in 
hiftory  of  the  Advowees  of  Augsburg,  of  Arras,  &c. 

The  vidames  aflumed  the  quality  of  Advowees  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  feveral  hiftorians  of  the  eighth  century,  confounc 
the  two  functions  together.  See  Vidame. 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany  bear 
mitres  for  their  crefts,  as  having  anciently  been  Advowees 
of  the  great  churches.  See  Mitre,  and  Crest. 


Spelman  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  Advowees.  ^ 
The  one,  of  caufes,  or  proceftes,  Aclvocati  Luujarurn,  the 
other,  of  territory,  or  lands,  Advocati^  Soli. 

The  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  were  ufuaLy 
lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the  caufes  of  the  inona- 
flenes. 

The  other,  which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  fometimes  called  by 
their  primitive  name,  Advowees ,  though  more  ufually  pa¬ 
trons,  were  hereditary  ;  as  being  the  founders,  and  endowers 
of  churches,  be.  or  their  heirs.  See  Patron. 

Women  were  fometimes  Advowees ,  Advocatiffv.  And,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  cannon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this  title,  and 
who  had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  bV.  in  their  churches, 
which  the  Advowees  themfelves  had. 

In  a  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.  we  meet  with  Advowee  Paramount , 
for  the  higheft  patron  ;  that  is,  the  king.  See  Paramount. 
There  were  alfo  Advovuees  of  countries  and  provinces.  In  a 
charter  of  the  year  11S7,  Berthold  duke  of  Zeringhen,  is 
called  Advowee  of  Thuringia  ;  and  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Bel - 
gic  churches,  publifhed  by  Mirzeus,  the  count  of  Lovain  is 
hi  led  count  and  Advowee  of  Brabant. — In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  we  alfo  meet  with  the  Advowees  of  Alfa- 
tia,  of  Suabia,  be. 

Raymond  d’  Agiles  relates,  that  after  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
falem  from  the  Saracens,  it  being  prepofed  _  to  eledt  a  king 
thereof  ;  the  biftiops  pleaded  ;  Non  debere  ibi  eligi  regent,  nbi 
Deus  pafus  &  coronatus  efl,  kc.  That  “  they  ought  by  no 
“  means  to  appoint  a  king,  in  a  place  where  God  had  fuf- 
“  fered  and  been  crowned;  but  fhould  content  themfelves 
“  with  eledding  an  Advowee ,  cr  advocate  of  the  city,  to  take 
“  care  of  the.  garrifon,  be.” — In  effe£f,  Dodechin,  a  Ger¬ 
man  abbot,  who  wrote  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
twelfth  century,  calls  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  Advowee  of  the 
holy fepulchre. 

AD  VO  WING*,  or  Avowing,  Avocare,  inlaw,  the 
juftifying,  or  maintaining  an  a£I  formerly  done. 

*  Bracton,  and  other  ancient  lawyers,  ufe  the  Latin  term  Ad- 
vac  are,  in  the  fame  fignification ;  as,  Advocatio  dijfei fi¬ 
rms,  L.  IV.  c.  26.  Caflaneus  alfo  ufes  the  fubftantive  De- 
fav  oh  amentum,  fora  difa  vowing,  or  refuting  to  avow. 

Thus,  if  one  take  a  diftrefs  of  rent,  or  other  thing,  and 
he  that  is  diftrained  files  a  replevin,  the  diftrainer,  juftify¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  the  a&,  is  laid  to  avow.  See  Distress, 
Replevy,  bV. 

The  original  ufe  of  the  word  is  this. — When  ftoln  goods 
were  bought  by  one,  and  fold  to  another,  it  was  lawful  for 
the  right  owner  to  take  them  wherever  they  were  found  ; 
and  he  in  whofe  poffieffion  they  were  found,  was  bound, 
Advocare,  i.  e.  to  produce  the  feller  tojuftify  the  fale,  and 
fo  on  till  they  came  at  the  thief. 

Afterwards,  the  term  was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  man 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own,  or  done  by  him  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  it  is  mentioned  by  Fleta,  L.  I.  pars  4.  Si  vir  ipfum  in 
domo  fua  fufeeperit,  nutrierit  b  advocaverit  filium  fuum. 

ADVOWSON,  Advocatio,  the  quality,  or  office  of  an 
Advowee ,  or  advocate,  bV.  See  Advowee,  and  Ad  voc  ate.. 

Advowson,  or  AdvoUzen,  in  common  law,  fignifies  a 
right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice.  See  Presentation. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  imports  as  much  as  J us patronatus 
in  the  canon  Law.  See  Patronage. 

The  reafon  of  the  name  Advowfon ,  Advocatio ,  is,  that  an¬ 
ciently  thofe  who  had  a  right  fo  prefent  to  a  church,  were 
maintainers  of  it,  or  great  benefactors  to  it ;  and  were  fome¬ 
times  called  Patroni,  and  fometimes  Aclvocati,  or  Advowees. 
See  Advocate,  be. 

In  the  general,  an  Advowfon  is  where  either  a  bifhop,  dean 
and  chapter,  or  a  lay-patron,  have  a  right  to  prefent  whom, 
they  pleafe  to  any  Spiritual  benefice,  when  it  becomes  void. 
See  Vacancy,  and  Benefice,  bY. 

This  Advowfon  is  of  two  kinds. — Advowfon  in  grofs ,  that  ip, 
not  immediately  reftrained,  or  adhering  to  any  manor,  as 
parcel  thereof. 

And  Advowfon  appendant,  which  depends  on  a  manor,  as  ap¬ 
purtenant  to  it. — This  Kitchin  calls  an  Incident,  which  may 
be  feparated  from  its  fubjeYt. 

Add,  that  as  the  builders  and  endowers  of  a  church  were  the 
patrons  of  it ;  fo  thofe  who  founded  any  religious  houfe,  had 
the  Advowfon  or  patronage  of  it. 

Sometimes  the  patron  had  the  foie  nomination  of  the  prelate, 
abbot,  or  prior  ;  either  by  inveftiture,  (/.  e.  delivery  of  a  pa- 
ftoral  ftaff)  or  by  direct  prefentation  to  the  diocefa-n  :  and  if 
a  free  election  was  left  to  the  religious,  yet  a  Conge  d’Elire, 
or  licence  of  election,  was  firft  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron, 
and  the  perfon  elected  was  confirmed  by  him. 

If  the  founder’s  family  became  extLndf,  the  patronage  of  the 
convent  went  to  thelord  of  the  manor. — Unlefs  the  feveral  col¬ 
leges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the  number  ofAdvowfons 
they  may  receive  ;  it  is  argued  they  will  in  time  acquire  fuch 
a  ftock,  as  to  fruftrate  the  defign  of  their  foundation  (which 
is  the  education  of  youth)  by  creating  too  quick  a  fucceffion 
of  fellows ;  fo  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  colleges  a  fufficient 
number  of  perfofls  of  fufficient  age,  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  to  inftrudt  and  form  the  minds  of  the  youth. — In  fome 
colleges  the  number  of  Advowfons  is  faid  to  be  already  two 
thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number  of  fellows. — ’Tis  objedted  on 
the  other  fide,  that  the  fucceffion  of  fellows  may  be  too  flow, 
as  well  as  too  quick  ;  whereby  perfons  well  qualified  may  be 
detained  fo  long  in  colleges,  as  not  to  have  ftrength  or  activity 
enough  left  for  the  difcharge  of  parochial  functions.  V. 
Kenn.  Paroch.  Antiq.  in  voc. 

ADVOWTRY.  See  the  article  Adultery. 

ADUST,  Adustus,  among  phyficians,  &c.  is  applied  to 
fuch  humours,  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot,  and  fiery  na¬ 
ture.  See  Humour. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adurere ,  to  burn. 
Suchischoler  fuppofed  to  be: — Melancholy  is  ufually  confi- 
dered  as  black,  and  aduji  bile.  See  Choler,  Melan¬ 
choly,  Uc. 

Blood  is  faid  to  be  aduji ,  when  by  reafon  of  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  heat,  its  more  fubtile  parts  are  all  evaporated,  leaving 
the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities  therein,  half  torrified,  as 
it  were.  See  Blood.  i 

ADYTUM*,  Anurov,  a  fecret  or  retired  place  in  the  Pa- 
gan  temples,  where  oracles  were  given,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  priefts  were  admitted.  See  Temple,  Oracle, 
Sanctuary,  £3V. 

*  The  word,  originally  Greek,  fignifies  inacceflible  ;  being  com 
pounded  of  a,  not ;  and  Sum,  or  Suvo,  to  enter. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool,  of  the  ax-kind  ;  having 
its  blade  made  thin,  and  arching  and  its  edge  at  right-angles 
to  the  handle  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  taking  thin  chips  off  timber  or 
boards,  and  for  paring  away  certain  irregularities  which  the 
ax  cannot  come  at.  See  Ax. 

The  Adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  and  more  by  coopers,  as  being 
convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  fides  of  boards,  &c.  It  is 
ground  to  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to  its  outer  edge.  So  that  when 
it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  well  grind  it  without  taking  its  helve 
out  of  the  eye. 

AE,  or  E,  a  diphthong,  or  double  vowel,  compounded  of  A 
andE.  See  Diphthong. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  the  es  in 
Englifh  words. — Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymology,  infift  on 
its  being  retained  in  all  words,  particularly  technical  ones, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  while  others,  from  a 
confideration  that  it  is  no  proper  diphthong  in  our  language, 
its  found  being  no  other  than  that  of  the  fimple  e  ;  contend, 
that  it  ought  to  be  intirely  difufed,  except  in  words  which 
retain  the  Latin  and  Greek  form  in  every  thing  elfe. 

For  our  own  part,  ’till  the  point  is  a  little  better  fettled,  we 
muft  be  contented  to  fleer  a  kind  of  middle  courfe  ;  conform¬ 
ing  our  felves  to  cuftom  as  nearly  as  may  be. — Such  articles, 
therefore,  as  are  omitted  under  JE,  the  reader  may  pleafe  in 
look  for  under  E . 

E  A  C  E  A,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  and  combats,  celebrated 
in  Egina,  in  honour  of  Eacus,  who  had  been  their  king, 
and  who, /on  account  of  his  fingular  juftice  upon  earth,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  commiffion  given  him,  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  in  hell.  See  Feast,  &c. 

ECHMALOTARCHA,  At^yaAwr^^iK,  in  antiquity, 
a  Greek  term,  fignifying,  thecheif,  or  leader  of  the  Jewifh 
captives  in  Babylonia. 

The  Jews  who  refufed  to  follow  Zorobbabel,  and  return 
with  him  to  Jerufalem,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ;  cre¬ 
ated  an  JEch?nalotarcb ,  to  govern  them. — Not  that  the  Jews 
themfelves  called  him  by  this  name,  as  fome  authors  have  af- 
ferted ;  for  that  people  fpoke  Hebrew,  or  Chaldee,  not 
Greek.  But  Origen,  and  others,  who  wrote  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  rendered  the  Hebrew  name  V?XC\  Rofch  galutb, 

q.  d.  Cheif  of  the  Captivity ,  by  a  Greek  name  of  the  like 
import,  formed  from  ajp^aAwro;,  captive,  of 

point,  fpear,  war  :  and  a,g%u>v,  commander,  chief. 
However,  the  Jews  feemed  to  have  had  officers  of  this  kind 
before  the  return  from  Babylon :  witnefs  the  hiflory  of  Sufan- 
nah  ;  the  two  elders  who  condemned  her,  being  fuppofed 
to  have  been  JEchmalotarchee  that  year. — The  Jewifh  writers 
allure  us,  that  the  JEchnakt arches  were  only  to  be  chofen 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

EDES,  in  antiquity,  a  chapel,  or  inferior  kind  of  temple, 
diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  it  was  not  confecrated  by  the  Au¬ 
gurs,  as  thofe  properly  called  temples  were.  See  Temple, 
Augur,  &c. 

Such  was  the  JErarium ,  or  treafury  ;  called  Aides  Saturni. 
See  Er  arium. 

EDILE*,  .Edilis,  in  antiquity,  a  Roman  magiftrate, 
vefted  with  divers  functions,  chiefly  that  of  fuperintending 
the  buildings  both  public  and  private  ;  as  baths,  aquasdudts, 
roads,  bridges,  caufeways,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  JEdes ,  temple,  or  houfe,  on  account 
of  their  having  the  care  of  temples,  houfes,  &c. 

Fhe  JEdiles  at  Rome  correfponded  to  what  the  Greeks  called 
Agorammi ,  and  AJlynomi ;  they  differed  from  Oeconomi  and 
Arcarii ,  who  were  rather  receivers  of  the  revenues  ;  alfo 
from  Logifta ,  Curatores  &  Patres  civitatis.  See  the  article 
Acoranomi,  &c. 
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To  the  JEdiles  belonged  the  infpedion  of  the  weights  andT 
meafures.  I  hey  fixed  the  rates  of  provifions,  and  took  care 
the  people  were  not  exaded  on  therein.  The  inquiry  and 
cognizance  of  debauches,  and  diforders  in  public  houfes,  like- 
wife  belonged  to  them  :  they  were  to  revile  comedies  ;  and  it 
belonged  to  them  to  treat  the  people  with  grand  games,  and 
fpedacles  at  their  own  expence. 

Eo  the  JEdiles  alfo  belonged  the  cuflody  of  the  plebifcita, 
and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  Books.  They  had  the 
power  on  certain  occafions  of  ifluingedids  ;  and  by  degrees 
they  procured  to  themfelves  a  conliderable  jurifdidion,  the 
cognizance  of  various  caufes,  idc. — The  office  ruined  numbers 
by  its  expenfivenefs,  fo  that  in  Auguftus’s  times,  even  many 
fenators  declined  it  on  that  account. 

All  thefe  fundions,  which  rendered  the  JEdiles  fo  confider- 
able,  belonged  at  firft  to  the  JEdiles  of  the  people,  JEdiles 
plebeii ,  or  minores.  Thefe  were  only  two  in  number  ;  and 
were  firft  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tribunes  :  for  the 
tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed  with  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs,  demanded  of  the  fenate  to  have  officers,  whereon  they 
might  difcharge  themfelves  of  matters  of  lefs  importance  ;  and, 
accordingly,  two  JEdiles  were  created.  And  hence  it  was, 
that  the  JEdiles  were  eleded  every  year,  at  the  fame  affembly 
as  the  tribunes.  See  Tribune. 

But  thefe  plebeian  JEdiles ,  having  refufed,  on  a  fignal  occa- 
fion,  to  treat  the  people  with  fhews  :  as  pleading  themfelves 
unable  to  fupport  the  expence  thereof :  the  patricians  made 
an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would  admit  them  to  the 
honours  of  the  jE  dilate,  &c. 

On  this  occafion,  there  were  two  new  JEdiles  created,  of  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  388.  They 
were  called  JEdiles  curules ,  or  majores  ;  as  having  a  right  to 
fit  on  a  curule  chair,  enriched  with  ivory,  when  they  gave 
audience  j  whereas  the  plebeian  z. Ediles ,  only  fat  on  benches* 
See  Curule. 

Befides .  that  the  curule  JEdiles  fhared  all  the  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  with  the  plebeian,  their  chief  employ  was,  to  procure 
the  celebration  of  the  grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit 
comedies,  fhews  of  gladiators,  Uc.  to  the  people. 

To  eafe  thefe  four  firft  JEdiles ,  Caefar  created  a  new  kind, 
called  JEdiles  cereales,  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to  take  care 
of  the  corn,  which  was.  called  donum  Cereris  ;  for  the  hea¬ 
thens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddefs  who  prefided  over  corn, 
and  attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  agriculture.  Thefe  JE¬ 
diles  cereales ,  were  alfo  taken  out  of  the  order  of  patricians. 
In  the  municipal  cities  there  were  JEdiles,  with  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  as  at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  JEdilis  alimentarius ,  expreffed  in  abbre¬ 
viature  by  JEdil.  alirn.  whofe  office  feems  to  have  been  to 
provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  though  others  affign  them  a  different  office. 

In  an  ancient  infeription  we  alfo  meet  with  JEdile  of  the 
camp,  JEdilis  cajirorum ,  or  aedile  of  the  camp. 

EGILOPS,  in  medicine,  atumor,  or  rather  ulcer,  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eye  ;  either  with,  or  without  an  Inflam¬ 
mation.  SeeEyE,  Tumor,  and  Ulcer. 

The  word  in  its  original  Greek,  cayutu^,  fignifies  a  goat's 
eye  ;  compounded  of  au\,  goat,  and  «+,  eye  ,•  in  regard, 
goats  are  fuppofed  extremely  liab.e  to  this  diflemper. 

Authors  frequently  ufe  A g Hops,  Anchilops,  and  Fifula  La- 
crymalis  promifeuoufly  :  but  the  more  accurate,  after  Egi- 
neta,  make  a  difference.  The  tumor,  ere  it  becomes  ulce¬ 
rous,  is  properly  called  Anchilops  ;  and,  after  it  is  got  into  the 
lachrymal  paffages,  and  has  rendered  the  Os  Lachrymale  ca¬ 
rious,  Fijiula  Lachrymalis.  See  Anchilops,  &c. 

If  the  JEgilops ,  be  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  ;  it  is 
fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance  of  blood,  which 

a  plethoric  habit  difeharges  on  the  corner  of  the  eye. _ If 

it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
a  vifeous  pituitous  humour,  thrown  upon  this  part.  The 
method  of  cure  is  the  fome  as  that  of  the  Ophthalmia. 

If  the  JEgilops  be  negle&ed,  it  burfts,  and  degenerates  into  a 
fiftula,  which  eats  into  the  bone.  See  Fistula. 

EGIPAN*,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  Pan, 
and  the  Panes.  See  Satyr. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ail,  cu  yo?,  goat;  as  bdg 
reprefented  with  the  horns,  legs,  feet,  &c.  of  that  animal.  & 

The  ancients  alfo  give  the  name  JEgipans  to  a  fort  of 
monfters  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Pomp.  Mela  L* 
I.  c.  8. — Salmafius,  in  his  notes  on  Solinus,  takes  JEgipan  to 
have  fignified  the  fame  in  Lybia  with  Syhanus  among  the 
Romans.  See  Sylvan. 

Voffius  reje&s  the  opinion,  and  fhews,  that  the  JEgipans  had 
not  faces  like  men,  as  the  Sylvans  had  ;  but  like  goats.  In 
effea,  the  whole  upper  part,  of  the  body  refembled  that  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  as  to  the  lower,  they  painted  it  with  a  fiflfts  tail. 
The  monfter  reprefented  on  fome  Medals  of  Auguftus,  by 
antiquaries  called  Capricornus ;  appears  to  be  the  true  Agi~ 
pan.  See  Capricorn. 

EG  IS,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a  namegiven  to  thcfhield,- 
or  buckler  of  Jupiter,  and  Pallas.  See  Buckler, 

The 
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The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being  dead ; 
that  God  is  (aid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with  the  fkin 
thereof :  whence  the  appellation  JEgis,  from  onyot ,  Ihe- 
goat. 

Jupiter,  afterwards  reftoring  the  bead:  to  life  again,  covered 
it  with  a  new  fkin,  and  placed  it  among  the  ftars. 

As  to  his  buckler,  he  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Minerva ; 
whence  that  goddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called  JEgis,  in  Virgil, 
ZEneid.  L.  VIII.  v.  354,  and  435.  and  other  authors. 
Minerva,  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  nailed  her  heac 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mgis,  which  henceforth  had  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  converting  into  Hone  all  thofe  who  looked  thereon  ;  as 
Medufa  her  felf  had  done  during  her  life.  See  Homer,  Iliad. 
L.  5. 

Others  take  the  Mgis  not  to  have  been  a  buckler,  but  a 
cuirafs,  or  breaft-plate.  And  it  is  certain,  the  JEgis  of  Pal¬ 
las,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  AEneid.  L.  VIII.  v.  435.  muft  have 
been  a  cuirafs  ;  fince  the  poet  fays  exprefly,  that  Medufa’s 
head  was  on  the  breaft  of  the  goddefs.  But  the  Mgis  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  mentioned  a  little  higher,  v.  354.  teems  to  have  been  a 
buckler.  The  words 

Cum  fcepe  nigrantem 
AEgida  concuteret  dextra , 

agreeing  very  well  to  a  buckler  ;  but  not  at  all  to  a  cuirafs, 
or  breaft-plate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diftinCIion  on  the  two  paflages  of  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  for  on  v.  354,  he  takes  the  Mgis  for  the  buckler  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  made  as  above  mentioned  of  the  fkin  of  the  goat  A- 
malthea :  and  in  verfe  435,  he  defcribes  the  Mgis  as  the 
armour  which  covers  the  breaft;  and  which  in  fpeaking  of 
men  is  called  Cuirafs ,  and  Mgis  in  fpeaking  of  the  gods. 
Many  authors  have  overlooked  thefe  diftinctions  for  want 
of  going  to  the  fources. 

JEG  YPTIACUM,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  divers 
unguents  of  the  detergent,  or  corroftve  kind.  See  Un¬ 
guent,  GV. 

We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white ,  a  fnnple ,  a  compound , 
a  magiftral  Mgyptiacum. 

The  fimple  Mgytiacum,  which  is  that  ufually  found  in  our 
(hops,  is  a  compofition  of  verdigreafe,  vinegar  and  honey, 
boiled  to  a  conflftence  :  the  prefcription  is  Mefue’s. — It  is  ufu¬ 
ally  iuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  its  dufky  colour,  where¬ 
in  it  refembles  that  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. — It  is  improper¬ 
ly  called  an  unguent  ;  as  there  is  no  oil,  or  other  fat  in  it. 
Some  chufe  to  call  it,  Mel  Mgytiacum.  It  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  eating  off  rotten  flefh,  and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  ;  particu¬ 
larly  venereal  ones  in  the  throat,  &c.  It  alfo  deftroys  thofe 
cancerous  erofions  apt  to  grow  in  children’s  mouths. 
^ENIGMA*,  a  propofition  put  in  obfcure,  ambiguous,  and 
generally  contradictory  terms,  to  puzzle,  or  exercife  the  wit, 
in  finding  out  its  meaning.  Or,  an  obfcure  difcourfe,  co¬ 
vering  feme  common,  and  well  known  thing,  under  re¬ 
mote  and  uncommon  terms.  See  Devise. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  AmyfAa,  formed  of  atvflrecbca,  obfcure 
innuere,  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  of  aivog,  an  obfcure  fpeech, 
difcourfe.  The  latins  iometinies  call  it  feirpus,  firpus,  or 
ferupus,  Gell.  1.  1 2  c.  6.  The  popular  name  is  riddle  :  from 
the  Belgic  raeden,  or  the  Saxon  araethan,  to  interpret. 

Fran.  Junius  defines  an  JEnigma  to  be  an  obfcure  parable,  or 
allegory  ;  and  makes  two  kinds  :  the  one  greater,  rendering 
the  fentence  more  intricate  and  knotty,  by  a  multitude  of 
words  ;  the  other  lejfer  ;  confifting  of  only  one  or  two  re¬ 
mote  words,  or  allulions  ;  as  in  Ifaiah,  C.  XI.  1.  where  Je- 
fus  Chrift  is  called  fur  cuius ,  rod,  branch.  See  Pa- 

r  able, 

Fa.  Rouhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux,  defines  an  Mnig- 
ma ,  a  difcourfe,  or  painting,  including  fome  hidden  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  propofed  to  be  gueffed. 

Painted  /Enigma's,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works  of  nature, 
or  art,  concealed  under  humane  figures,  drawn  from  hiftory, 
or  fable.  Thus  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  middle  of  the  doCIors,  re- 
prefents  the  bible,  &c. 

A  Verbal  /Enigma  is  a  witty,  artful  and  abftrufe  defeription 
of  any  thing.  Bouhours. 

Pa.  Meneftrier,  has  given  us  a  learned  treatife  of  Mnigona's 
and  aenigmatical  figures. 

Fhe  ufe  of  /Enigma' s  was  very  great  among  the  Egyptians. 
That  people,  Gale  obferves,  covered  their  doCIrines,  both 
of  divine,  human,  and  natural  things,  under  l'uch  diguifes: 
thus  fome  of  the  ftars,  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  5.  obferves 
were,  on  account  of  their  oblique  motions,  likened  to  feints3 
the  fun  to  a  crocodile,  a  fhip,  fjfc. 

Gale  thinks  they  might  borrow  the  cuftom  from  the  He¬ 
brews  among  whom,  it  is  certain,  the  /Enigmatic  way  was 
not  lefs  in  ufe.  Witnefs  Sampfon’s riddle,  Judg.  XIV.  12. 
13.  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  to  you,  k c.  DTH  i.  e. 
according  to  Vatable,  an  JEniginatical  problem  :  the  LXX 
render  it,  ypopAvj^a.  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat ,  and 
cut  of  thejlrong  came  forth  fweetnefs.  Where,  by  eater  and 
Jlrong  is  meant  a  lion  ;  and  by  meat,  honey.  Solomon  is 
fa,d  to  have  been  particularly  Ik, Iful  in  the  folution  of  JEnV- 
mas  J ofeph.  Antiq.Lib.  V.  C  2.  Clemens  affures  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  placed  Sphynges  before  their  temples ;  to  inti- 
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mate  that  the  dudlrincs  of  God  and  religion  were  JEmgmati- 
cal  and  obfcure.  See  Hieroglyphic,  Emelem,  Sym¬ 
bol,  Fable,  &c. 

AlOLIC,  orJEoLiAN,  in  grammar,  denotes  one  of  the  five 
dialedtsof  the  Greek  tongue.  See  Greek,  and  Dialect. 
It  was  firft  ufed  in  Boeotia  ;  whence  it  palled  into  Ailolia,  and 
was  that  which  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  wrote  in. 

The  JEolic  dialed!  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  fharp 
fpirit,  and  agrees  in  fo  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialed!, 
that  the  two  are  ufually  confounded  together.  See  Doric. 
AEOLIPILE*,  JEolipila,  a  Iiydraulic  inftrument,  con¬ 
fifting  ofa  hollow,  metalline  ball^  with  a  flender  neck,  or 
pipe  arifing  from  the  fame  ;  which  being  filled  with  water, 
and  thus  expofed  to  the  fire,  produces  a  vehement  blaft  of 
wind.  See  Wind. 

*  This  inftrument,  Des  Cartes  arid  others  have  made  ufe  of,  to 

account  for  the  natural  caufe,  and  generation  of  wind. - 

And  hence  its  name,  Molipila,  q.  d.  pi  la  JEoli,  bolus’s 
ball ;  AEolus  being  reputed  the  god  of  the  winds. 

Sometimes  the  neck  is  made  to  ferew  into  the  ball,  which  is 
the  moft  commodious  way,  becaufe  then  the  cavity  may  the 
more  readily  be  filled  with  water :  if  there  be  no  ferew,  it 
may  be  filled  thus. — Heat  the  ball  red-hot,  and  throw  it  into 
a  veil'd  of  water ;  the  water  will  run  in  at  a  fmall  hole,  and 
fill  about  two  thirds  of  the  cavity. 

If,  after  this,  the  JEolipile  be  laid  on,  or  before,  the  fire  ;  fo 
that  the  water  and  veflel  become  very  much  heated  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  rarified  into  a  kind  of  momentary  air,  will  be  forced 
out  with  very  great  noife  and  violence  ;  but  it  will  be  by  fits, 
and  not  with  a  conftant  and  uniform  blaft. 

Thefe  phenomena  the  reader  will  be  eafily  enabled  to  folve, 
from  what  is  fhewn  under  the  articles.  Air,  Water,  Ra¬ 
refaction,  itfe. 

The  air  or  vapour  iffuing  out  of  the  JEolipile,  is  found  fea¬ 
lty  hot  near  the  orifice ;  but  at  a  farther  diftance,  cold  ; 
like  what  we  obferve  of  our  own  breath  :  the  caufe  of  which 
is  controverted. — The  Corpufcularians  account  for  it  hence, 
that  the  fire  contained  in  the  rarified  vapour,  though  fuifi- 
cient  to  be  felt  near  the  orifice,  difengages  it  felf  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  ftream  ;  and  becomes  infenfible  ere  arrived  at  the 
journey’s  end.  See  Fire.— The  mechanical  philofophers, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  vapour,  at  its  exit  from  the 
ball,  is  endued  with  that  peculiar  fpecies  of  circular  motion, 
which  conftitutes  the  quality  heat ;  and  that  the  further  it  re¬ 
cedes  therefrom,  the  more  is  this  motion  deftroyed,  by  the 
reaction  of  the  contiguous  air ;  till  the  heat  at  length  becomes 
infenfible.  See  Heat. 

Chauvin  fuggefts  fome  further  ufes  of  the  JEolipile  — 1°  He 
thinks  it  might  be  applied  inftead  of  a  bellows  to  ‘blow*  the 
fire,  where  a  very  intenfe  heat  is  required.  20,  If  a  trum¬ 
pet,  horn,  or  other  fonorous  inftrument  were  fitted  to  its 
neck,  it  might  be  made  to  yield  mufic.  30,  If  the  neck 
were  turned  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  prolonged  by  a 
tube  or  hollow  cylinder  fitted  to  it,  and  a  hollow  batl  laid  on 
the  orifice  of  the  tube ;  the  ball  would  be  blown  up,  and 
kept  fluctuating  or  playing  up  and  down  :  as  in  the  ftream  of 
a  fountain.  See  Fountain.— And,  40,  it  might  ferve  to 
feent,  or  fumigate  a  room,  if  filled  with  perfumed,  inftead 
of  common  air. 

AE  ON,  AlXfN,  age ;  litterally  fignifies  the  duration  of  a  thincr. 
See  Age,  and  Duration. 

Some  ancient  heritics  have  affixed  another  idea  to  the  word 
/Eon  :  in  order  to  which,  they  have  made  ufe  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Plato,  giving  reality  to  the  ideas,  which  that  phi- 
lofopher  had  imagined  in  God  ;  and  even  perfonifying  them 
and  feigning  them  diftinCt  from  God,  and  to  have  been  pro’ 
duced  by  him  ;  fome  male,  others  female.  See  Idea  and 
Platonism.  * 

Thefe  ideas  they  call  JEons  ;  of  an  affemblage  whereof  they 
compofe  the  deity,  calling  it  7rAw<*}  a  Greek  word,  fiani- 
iying  fulnejs. 

Simon  Magus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  thefe 
JEons-,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  perfedion  by  Va¬ 
lentinus,  who  refining  on  thofe  who  had  preceded  him  in 
this  way,  produced  a  long  genealogy  of  JEons,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  o!  30.  The  firft,  and  moft  perfeCI,  he  particularly  de¬ 
nominates  n^owv,  Proon ,  that  is,  pre-exiftent;  befide  other 

names,  the  moft  ufual  whereof  was  that  of  Bythos*  BvSoe 
depth.  y  *  * 

This  Bythos  continued  long  alone  with  Ewoia,  Enncea , 
thought ;  whom  Valentinus  alfo  called  Xapi?  grace,  and 
filence.  At  length,  Bythos  with  Sige,  produced  Nous, 
undemanding,  and  AXr&ux,  truth,  her  filler.  Nous 
begat  two  JEons ;  Logos,  A® y(&>,  word,  and  Zoe ,  Zojrj,  life  - 
which  two  begot  others,  Anthropos,  Avfyowf,  man,  and 

ExxAwi*  church.  And  thefe  eighth  were  the  chief  of 
all  the  reft. 

The  word,  A and  life,  Z an,  begot  ten  other  JEons : 
Man  and  the  Church  begot  twelve  more ;  among  whom  were 

the  Paraclete,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  the  Perfed,  TeAeioy, 
andwifdom,  lotynx.  And  thus  were  30  JEons  made  up; 

which  all  together  made  the  Pleroma,  IlA»acou«,  or  fpiritual 
and  invifible  plenitude.  *  r 

Thefe 
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Thefe  30  JEom,  the  Valentinians  hold  to  have  been  figured  by 
the  30  years  of  our  Saviour’s  private  life.  See  Gnostics. 

'/ATT  A  r  ■'  T /A\T  “v  _ 
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EQUATION. 
^EQUATOR. 
EQUILIBRIUM. 
EQUINOX. 
EQUINOCTIAL. 
EQUIPOLLENT. 
EQUIVALENT. 
EQUIVOCAL, 
EQUIVOCATION,  £*, 


Equation. 
Equator. 
Equilibrium. 
t  Equinox. 

>  See  ^  Equinoctial. 
Equipollent. 
Equivalent. 
Equivocal. 
Equivocation,  &c. 


ERA*,  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  whence  to 
begin  a  computation  of  the  years  enfuing.  See  Epoch  a. 

*  The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  in  ancient  authors.  Era  : 
its  origin  is  contefted,  though  it  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepulveda  fuppofes  it  formed  from 
A.  ER.  A.  the  notae  or  abbreviatures  of  the  words.  Annus 
erat  Augufii,  occafioned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their 
computation  from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  do- 

:  minion  of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  their  receiving  the  Roman 

calendar.  This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  rejected  by 
Scaliger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbrevia¬ 
tures  A  never  flood  for  Annus,  unlefs  when  preceded  by 
V  for  •vixit ;  and  that  it  feems  improbable  they  fhould  put 
i.  E  R  for  erat,  and  the  latter  A  without  any  difcrimination 
both  for  Annus  and  Augujlus.  Voflius  neverthelefs  favours 
the  conjecture,  and  judges  it  at  leaft  as  probable,  as  either 
that  of  Ifidore,  who  derives  Mra  from  JEs,  the  tribute  mo¬ 
ney,  wherewith  Auguftus  taxed  the  world  :  or  that  of  Sca¬ 
liger  himfelf,  who  deduces  it  likewife  from  Ms,  though  in  a 
different  manner  :  JEs,  he  obferves,  was  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  for  an  article,  or  item,  in  an  account.  And  hence  it  came 
•  '  alfo  to  Hand  for  a  fum  or  number  it  felf.  From  the  plural  JF.ra, 
came  by  corruption  JEra,  JEram,  in  the  fxngular  ;  much  as 
OJlia,  Ofliam,  the  name  of  a  place  from  Ojlia,  the  mouths 
of  the  Tyber.  The  opinion  of  Chriftmannus  carries  Hill  lefs 
probability,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Arabic  Arach, 
to  compute  :  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  that  of  If.  Vof- 
fius,  who  fuppofes  JEra  to  be  originally  the  fame  with  He¬ 
gira,  and  to  be  derived  from  Heger,  q.  d.  ftranger  ;  a  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  Herod. 

Era  *  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the  ancient  me 
thod  of  computing  time  among  the  Spaniards,  which  antici¬ 
pated  the  common  JEra  from  the  birth  of  Chrift,  by  37 
years.  See  Incarnation. 

*  This  is  by  fome  called  the  JEra  of  C&far,  by  others  the 
Mr  a  of  JEras,  by  the  later  writers  the  Spanijh  JEra. 

ERARIUM*,  the  public  treafurer  of  the  Roman  ftate.  See 
Fiscus. 

*  The  temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome,  being  the  great  treafury 
of  the  ftate,  was  firft  called  JErarium ;  from  JEs,  Mris, 
copper ;  that  being  the  only  money  in  ufe  before  the  year  of 
Rome  485.  See  Money,  and  Coin. 

It  was  find  eredled  under  Auguftus,  and  maintained  by  a 
yearly  voluntary  contribution  ;  but  that  proving  inefficient, 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies  and  inheritances,  except  of 
fuch  as  fell  to  the  next  of  kin  or  the  poor,  were  configned 
to  this  treafury. 

For  the  cuftody  hereof,  three  of  the  emperor’s  lifeguard  were 
conftituted  PrrefeJti  Mrarii. 

AERIAL,  Aerius,  fomething  that  confifts  of,  or  has  re¬ 
lation  to,  air.  See  Air. 

The  Effeni,  the  moft  refined  and  rational  fetft:  among  the 
Jews,  held  that  the  human  foul  confifted  of  an  aerial  fub 
ftance.  See  Esseni. 

Angels  or  fpirits,  whether  good  or  evil,  faid  fometimes  to  ap¬ 
pear,  are  fuppofed  to  affume  an  aerial  body,  in  order  to  become 
fenfible.  See  Angel. 

Porphyry  and  Jamblicus  admit  a  fort  of  Daemons  or  aerial 
fpirits,  to  which  they  give  various  names.  See  Daemon,  Ge¬ 
nius,  &c. 

The  Roficrucians,  and  other  vifionaries,  fill  the  atmofphere 
with  aerial  inhabitants.  See  Rosicrucian,  Gnome,  lAc. 

Aerial  Perfipettive ,  is  that  which  reprefents  bodies  weakened, 
and  diminifhed,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  eye 
See  Perspective. 

Aerial  PerfpeHive ,  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  colours  of  ob¬ 
jects,  whofe  force  and  luftre  it  takes  off  more,  or  lefs,  to 
make  them  appear  as  if  more,  or  lefs,  remote.  See  Co- 
iouR,  and  Clair-obscure. 

It  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  longer  column  of  air  an  ob- 
je<ft  is  feert  through,  the  weaker  do  the  vifual  rays  emitted 
from  it  affedl  the  eye.  See  Vision. 

AERIANS,  Ajeriani,  in  antiquity,  a  religious  fecft  deno¬ 
minated  from  Aerius,  an  Armenian  prieft  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Aerians  had  much  the  fame  fentiments,  in  refped-  of 
the  Trinity,  as  the  Arians  ;  befide  which,  they  had  fome 
dogmas  of  their  own,  and  particularly  this  :  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  priefts,  and  biftiops  ;  but  that  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  epifcopate  are  abfolutely  one  and  the  fame  order, 
or  dignity  :  an  opinion  fince  ftrenuoufly  afferted  by  many 
modern  divines.  See  Bishop,  Priest,  Presbyter,  GY. 
Aerius  built  his  dodrine  chiefly  on  fome  paflages  in  St.  Paul ; 
and,  among  others,  that  in  the  firft  epiftle  to  Timothy.  Ch. 

IV.  v.  14.  where  that  apoftle  exhorts  him  not  to  negled 
Voi.l  N9  4. 


the  gift  he  had  received  ly  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prefi- 
bytery.  Here,  obferves  Aerius,  is  no  mention  of  bifhop  ;  but 
Timothy  evidently  received  his  ordination  from  the  presby¬ 
ters  or  priefts.  See  Ordination. 

St.  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  75.  ftands  up  brifkly  for  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  biftiops,  againft  the  Aerians. — The  word  prejbytery  in 
St.  Paul,  he  obferves,  includes  both  bifhops  and  priefts  3  the 
whole  fenate,  or  affembly  of  the  ecclefiaftics  of  the  place : 
and  in  fuch  an  affembly  had  Timothy  been  ordained.  See 
Presbytery. 

AEROMANCY*,  Aeromantia,  an  ancient  fpecies  of 
divination,  performed  by  the  means  of  the  air,  and  pheno¬ 
mena  happening  therein.  See  Divination,  GY. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  avjp,  air  ;  and 
fj-avrcux,  divination.  See  Hydromancy. 

AEROMETRY*,  Aerometria,  the  art  of  meafuaing 
the  air,  its  powers,  and  properties.  See  Air. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  u^p,  air  ;  and  fxsrpKv,  to 
meafure. 

Aerometry  includes  the  laws  of  the  motion,  gravitation,  pref- 
fion,  elafticity,  rarefadion,  condenfation,  GY.  of  the  atmo- 
fpherical  fluid.  See  Elasticity,  Rarefaction,  GY. 
The  word  Aerometry  is  but  little  ufed  :  in  lieu  hereof,  we 
commonly  call  this  branch  of  philofophy.  Pneumatics.  See 
Pn  EUMATICS. 

C.  Wolfius,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Hall,  having  re¬ 
duced  many  of  the  aftedions  of  this  fluid  to  geometrical  de- 
monftration  3  firft  publifhed  Elements  of  Aerometry,  at  Leip- 
fic,  1709,  in  High-dutch,  and  afterwards  more  largely  in 
Latin. — Thus  is  the  dodrine  of  the  air  incorporated  into 
the  mathematical  fciences.  See  Mathematics. 

^  yF  ?IN°US,  fomething  partaking  of,  or  like  to,  the 
ruit  of  copper.  See  Rust,  and  Copper. 

AERUGO,  denotes  ruft,  efpecially  that  of  copper  See 
Rust.  ’ 

^  a^°  for  verdigreafe.  See  Verdigrease. 
AERY,  or  Airy  *,  in  fpeaking  of  hawks,  eagles,  or  the  like, 
anfwers  to  the  neft  of  other  birds.  See  Nidus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  Aire  ;  and  that  from  the 
German,  Ey,  egg,  in  the  plural  Eyr. 

A£S,  a  Latin  term,  fignifying  copper,  money,  GY- 
AEs,  in  antiquity,  is  frequently  ufed  for  As.  See  A  s. 

Ais  Grave  denotes  money  paid  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 
Liv.  1.  4.  in  fine. 

Ass  Ufium,  is  a  chemical  preparation,  ordinarily  made  of  copper 
cut  into  thin  plates,  put  into  a  crucible  with  fulphur  and  fait, 
Jlratum  fiuper  Jlratum  5  and  thus  fet  in  a  hot  charcoal  fire* 
till  the  fulphur  be  confumed.  See  Crocus,  Copper  Ve¬ 
nus,  GY. 

It  is  very  deterfive  ;  and  is  ufed  for  eating  off  dead  flefh.  They 
who  make  this  ufe  of  it,  are  to  heat  it  red-hot  in  the  fire 
nine  times 3  and  quench  it  as  often  in  linfeed  oil.  But  this 
is  a  precaution  rarely  complied  with. 
AsSCHYNOMENOUS  Plants,  among  botanifts,  are  thofc 
popularly  called  fenfitive  plants.  See  Sensitive. 

Pr!oritYof  a8e  among  coparceners. 

1(J  Capitis,  in  our  ancient  law-books.  See 
Were,  Werelade,  Weregild,  GY. 

King  Athelftan,  in  a  great  affembly  held  at  Exeter,  declared 
what  mulcts  were  to  be  paid  pro  JEJHmatione  capitis ,  for  of¬ 
fence  committed  againft  feveral  perfons  according  to  their 
degrees :  the  Ejlimation  of  the  king’s  head  to  be  30000  thrym- 
fae ;  of  an  archbifhop,  or  fatrapa,  or  prince,  15000  3  of  a 
bifhop  or  a  fenator,  8000  ;  of  a  prieft,  or  a  thane,  2000, 
Jfc'  T^eAffy’s  Church  Hifi.  fol.  834.  b.  and  L.  Hen.  I. 

e  o  A L>  or  Estival,  of,  or  belonging  to  fummer. 
bee  Summer. 

Thus,  we  fay,  the  Mfiival  Solftice,  GY.  in  oppofition  to 
Brumal.  See  Solstice. 

AiSTUARY,  iEstuarium,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the 
lea,  running  up  a  good  way  into  the  land.  See  Sea. 

Such  is  Briftol  channel,  many  of  the  firths  of  Scotland,  GY. 

See  Arm,  Bay,  Frith,  &o. 

Actuary,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  pharmacy,  for  a  vapour- 
bath,  balneum  vaporofum.  See  Vapour  and  Bath. 
AiTHER  *,  is  ufually  miderftood  of  a  thin,  fubtile  matter,  or 
medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air  ;  which  commencino- 
from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphere,  poffeffes  the  whole  heaven¬ 
ly  Space.  See  Heaven,  World,  GY. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  cu^p,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the 
verb  at&stv,  to  burn,  to  flame  ;  fome  of  the  ancients,  par¬ 
ticularly  Anaxagoras,  fuppofmg  it  of  the  nature  of  fire/  See 
Fire. 

The  philofophers  cannot  conceive  that  the  largeft  part  of  the 
creation  fliould  be  perfe&ly  void  3  and  therefore  fill  it  with  a 
fpecies  of  matter  under  the  denomination  of  Mther  —But  thev 
vary  extremely  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  this  JEther.  — 
Some  conceive  it  as  a  body  fui  generis ,  appointed  only  to  fill 
up  the  vacuities  between  the  heavenly  bodies 3  and  therefore 

confined  to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphere.— Others  fuppofe 
it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a  nature,  as  to  pervade  the  air, 
and  other  bodies ;  and  poflefs  the  pores  and  intervals  thereof! 

,  •  1  .en7 //f.  «iftenccof  any  fuch  fpecific  matter  ;  and 
tnuiK  the  airit  left,  by  that  iinmenfe  tenuity  cuid  expanfioo  it 

is 
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is  found  capahle  of,  may  diffufe  it  felf  through  the  inferftellar 
fpaces,  and  be  the  only  matter  found  therein.  See  Air. 

In  effect,  AUther ,  being  no  object  of  our  fenfe,  but  the  mere 
work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the  ftage  for  the  fake 
of  hypothefis,  or  to  folve  fome  phenomenon,  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  authors  take  the  liberty  to  modify  it  how  they  pleafe. 
— Some  fuppofe  it  of  an  elementary  nature,  like  other  bodies, 
and  only  diftinguifhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affe£hons 
confequent  thereon  ;  which  is  the  philofophical  cEther. — fa¬ 
thers  will  have  it  of  another  fpecies,  and  not  elementary  ; 
but  rather  a  fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a  purer,  more  refined, 
and  fpirituous  nature,  than  the  fubftances  about  our  earth  ; 
and  void  of  the  common  affections  thereof,  as  gravity,  Ac. 
The  heavenly  fpaces,  being  the  fuppofed  region  or  refidence 
of  a  more  exalted  clafs  of  beings  ;  the  medium  muff:  be  more 
exalted  in  proportion. — Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea 
of  JEther,  or  atherial  matter.  See  .Etheri  al. 

The  term  JE.ther  being  thus  embarraffed  with  a  variety  of 
ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  fo  many  different  things  ; 
the  later  and  feverer  philofophers  chufe  to  fet  it  afide  :  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  fubftitute  other  more  determinate  ones. 
Thus,  the  Cartefians  ufe  the  term  Materia  Subtilis  ;  which 
is  their  / Ether  :  and  Sir  I.  Newton,  fometimes,  a  Subtile  Spi¬ 
rit ,  as  in  the  clofe  of  his  Principia  ;  and  fometimes  a  Subtile 
or  JEtherial  Medium  ;  as  in  his  Optics.  See  Spirit,  Ac.. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  abundance  of  confiderations,  which 
feem  to  evince  the  exiftence  of  fome  matter  in  the  air,  much 
finer  than  the  air  it  felf. — There  is  an  unknown  fomething, 
which  remains  behind  when  the  air  is  taken  away  ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  certain  effects  which  we  fee  produced  in  Vacuo.—^ 
Heat,  Sir  I.  Newton  obferves,  is  communicated  through  a 
vacuum,  almoft  as  readily  as  through  air  :  but  fuch  com¬ 
munication  cannot  be  without  fome  interjacent  body,  to  aCt 
as  a  medium.  And  fuch  body  muff;  be  fubtile  enough  to 
penetrate  the  pores  of  glafs  ;  and  may  be  very  well  con¬ 
cluded  to  permeate  thofe  of  all  other  bodies  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  fpace :  which  anfwers 
to  the  full  charader  of  an  JEther.  See  Heat. 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  aetherial  medium  being  fettled,  that 
author  proceeds  to  its  properties  ;  inferring  it  to  be  not  only 
rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  exceedingly  more  elaftic, 
and  aCtive :  in  virtue  of  which  properties,  he  {hews,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  may  be  produced 
by  it. — To  the  weight,  e.  gr.  of  this  medium,  he  attributes 
gravitation,  or  the  weight  of  all  other  bodies  ;  and  to  its 
elafticity,  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air,  and  of  nervous  fibres, 
and  the  emiflion,  refraCtion,  reflection,  and  other  pheno¬ 
mena  of  light ;  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  Ac. — In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  primum  mobile ,  the  firft 
fource  or  fpring  of  phyfical  aCtion  in  the  modern  fyftem. — 
See  further  under  the  article  Subtile,  Medium,  At¬ 
traction,  Gravitation,  Refraction,  Reflec¬ 
tion,  Ac.  See  alfo  Fibre,  Mufcular  Motion,  Ac.  See 
alfo  Newtonian  Philofophy ,  he. 

The  Cartefian  JEther  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade,  but 
adequately  to  fill  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies ;  and  thus  to 
make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe.  See  Materia 
fubtilis ;  fee  alfo  Plenum,  Cartesi anism,  Ac. 

But  Sir  I.  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from  divers  con¬ 
fiderations  ;  by  (hewing,  that  the  celeftial  fpaces  are  void  of 
all  fenfible  refiftance :  for,  hence  it  follows,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  contained  therein,  muff;  be  immenfely  rare,  in  regard  the 
refiftance  of  bodies  is  chiefly  as  their  denfity  ;  fo  that  if  the 
heavens  were  thus  adequately  filled  with  a  medium  or  mat¬ 
ter  how  fubtile  foever,  they  would  refill:  the  motion  of  the 
planets  and  comets  much  more  than  quickfilver,  or  gold.  See 
Resistance,  Vacuum,  Planet,  Comet,  Ac. 

A£ther  of  Plants.  See  Atherial. 

JETHERIAL,  £ther  ius,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  or 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  JEther.  See  jEt her. 

Thus,  we  fay,  the  JEtherial  fpace ;  Atherial  regions,  Ac. 
—Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  refped  to 
the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elementary  and  atherial. 
See  Universe,  and  Elementary. 

Under  JEther ,  or  the  JEtherial  world,  was  included  all  that 
fpace  above  the  uppermoft  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible,  un¬ 
changeable,  Ac.  See  Corruption,  CsV. 

It  is  a  point  has  been  much  controverted,  whether  or  no 
the  JEtherial  matter  has  the  property  of  gravity  ?  — Many 
late  philofophers,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  contend 
for  its  gravity  ;  and  even  for  its  being  the  caufe  of  gravity 
in  all  other  bodies. — In  effect,  fays  Chauvin,  bodies  do  not 
defeend  by  any  inherent  principle  ;  but  by  the  impulfe,  or  tru- 
fion  of  fomething  external :  which  can  be  nothing  but  aether ; 
in  regard  they  fall  in  vacuo  as  readily,  nay  more  fo,  than  in 
open  air  :  from  the  fame  principle  arifes  the  cohefion  of  bo¬ 
dies,  Ac.  See  Gravity,  Descent,  and  Medium. 

/Etherial  Oil,  is  a  fine,  fubtile,  eflential  oil,  approaching, 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  fpirit.  See  Oil. 

Thus,  the  pure  liquor  rifing  next  after  the  fpirit,  in  the  di- 
ftillation  of  turpentine,  is  called  the  JEtherial  Oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  See  Turpentine. 

Some  chymifts  diftinguilh  two  principles  in  urine;  the  one 
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a  volatile  urinous  fait,  refembling  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  the  other 
an  JEtherial  Oil ,  or  fulphur ;  partaking  of  the  nature  oi 
fpirit  of  wine.  Dionis.  See  Urine. 

JEtherial  Heaven.  See  JEtherial  Heaven. 

^ETHIOPS  Mineral ,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  ufually 
made  by  grinding  equal  quantities  of  crude  quickfilver  and 
flower  of  fulphur,  in  a  ftone  or  iron  rnortar :  till  they  be¬ 
come  incorporated  into  a  black  powder.  See  Mercury. 
It  is  preferibed  for  the  worms,  and  all  crudities  and  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours ;  and  is  reputed  infallible  againft  the 
itch,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes. 

AETIANS,  Aetiani,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe<3,  or  branch? 
of  Arians,  fo  called  from  their  leader  Aetius,  furnamed  the 
Atheij ?,  in  the  fourth  century.  See  Ari  an. 

T  he  Aetians  were  of  the  ftridter  kind  of  Arians,  who  held 
that  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  are  in  all  things  diflimilar  to 
the  Father.  See  Heterousian. 

Whence  alfo  they  are  called  Anomcei  and  Heteroufiani ;  fome- 
times pure  Arians.  See  AnomoeaNs,  fifr. 
.ETIOLOGY  *,  Etiologia,  in  medicine,  a  rationale, 
or  difeourfe  of  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe.  See  Disease. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  anrix,  caufe ,  and 
a oyo?,  fermo,  difeourfe.  bee  Cause. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  JEtiology  of  the  fmall-pox,  of 
the  hydrophobia,  of  the  gout,  the  dropfy,  Ac.  See  Hy¬ 
drophobia,  Pox,  Gout,  Dropsy,  (Ac. 

ETITES  *,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  tophaceous,  cruftated  ftone, 
hqllow  within  fide,  and  pregnant,  as  it  were,  with  another  5 
formerly  in  repute  for  feveral  extraordinary  medical,  as  well 
as  magical  powers.  See  Stone. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  aero;,  eagle  ;  the 
popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s  neft, 
whither  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  female  fits,  to 
prevent  her  eggs  from  being  addle.  See  Eagle. 

The  lapis  JEtites  is  found  under  ground  in  feveral  parts  :  near 
Trevoux  in  France,  one  can  fcarce  dig  a  few  feet,  without 
finding  confiderable  ftrata  or  beds  hereof. 

It  is  found  of  various  forms,  and  fizes  ;  but  Its  texture  or 
confiftence  is  pretty  uniform  ;  confifting  of  two  or  three  lays 
or  coats  of  a  matter  refembling  baked  earth  :  efpecially  the 
innermoft. — They  are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of 
yellow  oker. 

Diofcorides  fays,  it  is  of  ufe  in  difeovering  a  thief ;  for  by 
mixing  it  with  his  meat,  he  will  be  unable  to  fwallow  it.— — 
Matthiolus  informs  us,  that  birds  of  prey  never  hatch  their 
young  without  this  ftone  ;  and  that  they  feek  it  as  far  as  the 
Indies. 

The  ufe  now  made  of  the  ftone,  is  to  afiift  women  in  la¬ 
bour  ;  to  which  end  they  fallen  it  about  the  knee  :  it  be¬ 
ing  a  tradition,  that  according  as  it  is  applied  above,  or  be¬ 
low  the  matrix,  it  has  the  faculty  of  retaining,  or  excluding 
the  child.  See  Delivery. 

Hence,  it  is  fometimes  diredxed  to  be  bore  about  the  arm  to 
prevent  abortion.  See  Abortion. 

A  F  F  E  C  T I O  N  *,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  denotes  an  attribute  pe¬ 
culiar  to  fome  fubject,  and  arifing  from  the  very  idea  or  ef- 
fence  thereof.  See  Attribute. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  formed  from  afficere,  to  affett  ; 
the  fubjeit  being  here  fuppofed  in  fome  meafure  affected,  or 
afted  on  by  the  thing  attributed  to  it.  See  Subject. 

In  which  fenfe,  Affection  is  fynonymous  with  Property ,  or 
what  the  fchoolmen  call  Proprium  quarto  modo.  See  Pro¬ 
perty,  Ac. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  do&rine  and  divifion  of 
Affections :  according  to  Ariftotle,  they  are  either  fubordina- 
ting ,  or  fubordinated ;  under  the  firft  of  which  comes  only 
mode  ;  and  under  the  fecond  finitenefs ,  place,  and  time. 

The  generality  of  Peripatetics  divide  Affections  into  inter¬ 
nal. ,  as  motion,  and  finitenefs  ;  and  external ,  as  place  and 
time.  According  to  Sperlingius,  Affections  are  better  divided 
into  fimple  or  united ,  and  disjunct  or  feparate :  under  the 
firft  come  quantity ,  quality ,  place ,  and  time :  under  the  fe¬ 
cond,  motion ,  and  reft. 

Sperlingius  then  feems  to  rejedl  finitenefs  from  the  number 
of  Affections  ;  and  Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  quantity, 
and  quality  :  but  the  difference  is  not  irreconcileable  ;  fince 
Sperlingius  does  not  deny  body  to  be  finite,  nor  Ariftotle 
and  his  followers,  that  it  has  quantwn ,  and  quale.  Only  they 
have  not  made  peculiar  heads  and  titles  for  thefc. 

Affections  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  body,  and  thole 
of  mind. 

Affections  of  Body ,  are  certain  modifications  thereof ;  oc- 
cafioned  or  induced  by  motion ;  in  virtue  whereof,  a  body 
comes  to  be  fo  and  fo  difpofed.  See  Body,  Matter, 
Motion,  Modification,  Ac. 

The  Affections  of  Body  are  fometimes  fubdivided  into  primary 
and  fecondary. 

Primary  Affections  are  thofe  which  arife  either  from  the 
idea  of  matter  ;  as  quantity,  and  figure  ;  or  from  that  of 
form,  as  quality,  and  power  ;  or  from  both  together,  as  mo- 
,  tion,  place,  and  time.  See  Quantity,  Figure,  Qua¬ 
lity,  Power,  Motion,  Place,  Time. 

Secondary ,  or  derivative  Affections,  are  thofe  which  arife 
from  fome  of  the  primary  ;  e.  gr.  from  quantity ,  as  divifibi- 

lity. 
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l‘ty*  continuity,  contiguity,  finity,  impenetrability ;  from 
figure,  as  regularity  and  irregularity  ;  from  quality,  as  health, 
ftrength,  be.  See  Divisibility,  be. 

Affections  of  Mind,  are  what  we  more  ufually  call  paf- 
fions.  See  Passion.  1  J 

Mechanical  Affections.  See  Mechanical  Affedtion. 

Affection  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  in  medicine,  for  a  mor¬ 
bid,  or  preternatural  ftate  of  the  body,  or  fome  of  its  parts. 
See  Disease,  be.  Thus  we  fay  an  hypochondriacal,  an 
hyfterical  Ajfeftion .  And,  in  like  manner,  fuch  a  part  of  the 
body  is  affected,  i.  e.  indifpofed,  or  feized  with  a  difeafe. 
The  Tick  are  frequently  miftaken  as  to  the  place  affetted ,  by 
reafon  of  the  confent  between  the  feveral  parts,  which  makes 
a  diforder  in  one  part  be  felt  in  another.  See  Consent. 
Hypochondriacal  Affection,  ?  ~  (  Hypochondriacal, 

Hyjlerical  Affection,  be.  )  0ee  c  Hysteric,  be. 

AFFEERORS*,  A ffer ator'Es,  in  law,  thofe  appointed 
in  court-leets,  and  other  places,  upon  oath,  to  fettle  and  mo¬ 
derate  the  fines  of  fuch  as  have  committed  faults  arbitrarily 
punifhable,  or  which  have  no  exprefs  penalty  fet  down  by 
llatute.  See  Fine,  be. 

*  The  word  is  formed,  according  to  Cowel,  of  the  French 
ajfter,  to  affirm  ;  by  reafon  thofe  appointed  to  this  office 
do  affirm  upon  their  oaths,  what  penalty  they  think  in  con- 
fcience  the  oiFender  hath  deferved.  Others  better  derive  it 
from  affeurer ,  a  word  in  the  cuftomary  of  Normandy,  ren¬ 
dered  by  tne  latin  interpreter  taxare,  to  fet  the  price  of  a 
thing  ;  as  cefiimare ,  indicare ,  &c. — Kitchin  joins  the  three 
words  as  fynonymas  ;  affidati,  amerciatores ,  a  ffer  a  tores.  See 
Amercement,  be. 

AFFERI,  inlaw.  See  the  article  Aver  i  a. 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  the  plighting  of  troth,  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  ;  upon  an  agreement  of  marriage  to  be  had  be¬ 
tween  them.  See  Marriage,  and  Affinity. 

AFFIDATIO  Dominorum ,  fignifies  an  oath  taken  by  the 
lords  in  parliament ;  thus  called  in  the  Rot.  Pari.  Hen.  VI. 
See  Oath,  and  Parliament. 

AFFIDATUS,  or  Affidi  atus,  in  our  law-books,  de¬ 
notes  a  tenant  by  fealty.  See  Tenant,  and  Fealty. 
Affidati  are  not  properly  vafTals,  but  quafi  vaftals,  or  perfons 
who  vow  fealty  to,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of,  another. 

In  which  fenfe  they  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  are  other- 
wife  called  commendati ,  and  recommendati. 

A  F F I D  A V IT,  an  oath  in  writing,  fworn  before  fome  per- 
fon  who  hath  authority  to  take  fuch  oath  ;  and  made  ufe  of, 
and  read  in  court,  upon  motions ;  though  not  allowed  upon 
trials.  See  Oath,  Evidence,  Witness,  be. 

In  the  court  of  chancery  is  an  Affidavit  Office  y  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  matter.  See  Chancery,  be. 

AFFILIATION,  Adfiliatio,  in  middle-age  writers, 
the  fame  with  adoption.  See  Adoption. 

Among  the  ancient  Gauls,  Affiliation  was  a  fort  of  adoption 
only  praCtifed  among  the  great. — It  was  performed  with  mi¬ 
litary  ceremonies:  the  father  prefented  a  battle-ax  to  the 
perfon  he  was  to  adopt  for  his  fon  ;  as  an  intimation  that  he 
was  to  preferve  the  effeCts  he  thus  called  him  to  fucceed  to, 
by  arms. 

AFFINAGE,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  law-books,  for 
the  refining  of  metals.  See  Refining. 

AFFINITY*,  properly  imports  a  relation  contracted  be¬ 
tween  one  of  two  parties  married,  and  the  kindred  of  the 
other  party. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  compounded  of  ad  to ;  and  finis, 
boundary,  limit :  by  reafon,  as  the  lawyers  fay,  that  one  of  the 
families  here  approaches  to  the  bounds  of  the  other :  tfiod 
du,^  cognationes  per  nupti as  copul antur,  b  altera  ad  alterius 
cognationis  finem  accidit.  Or  as  another  expreffes  it,  ffiuod 
utriufque  cognationis  fines  in  unum  locum  covferuntur . 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  contradiftinguiftied  from 
confanguinity  y  which  is  a  relation  by  blood.  See  Consan¬ 
guinity. 

In  the  Mofaical  law,  there  are  feveral  degrees  of  Affinity, 
wherein  marriage  is  exprefly  prohibited  y  which  yet  feern  not 
at  all  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature. — Thus,  Levit.  C. 
XVIII.  ver.  16.  a  man  was  forbid  to  marry  his  brother’s 
widow,  unlefs  he  died  without  iflue  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  be¬ 
came  enjoined  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbid  to  marry  his  wife’s 
lifter,  while  fhe  was  living,  v.  18.  which  was  not  forbidden 
before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the  inftance  of  Jacob. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  is  filent  on  this  head  ;  and  Papinian 
is  the  firft  who  mentions  it ;  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of 
Caracalla. — The  lawyers  who  came  after  him,  ftretched  the 
bounds  of  Affinity  fo  far,  that  they  placed  adoption  on  the  fame 
foot  with  nature.  See  Adoption. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  canonifts,  renders  marriage 
unlawful  to  the  fourth  generation,  inclufive  :  but  this  is  to  be 
underftood  of  direCt  Affinity  y  and  not  of  that  which  is  fecon- 
dary,  or  collateral. — Affinis  mei  affinis,  non  efi  affinis  mens. 
See  Degree,  Direct,  and  Coll  ateral. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  this  impediment  of  mar¬ 
riage,  does  not  only  follow  an  Affinity  contracted  bylawful 
matrimony,  but  alfo  that. contracted  by  a  criminal  com¬ 
merce  ;  with  this  difference,  that  this  laft  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  fecond  generation  y  whereas  the  other,  as  has  been 
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obferved,  reaches  to  the  fourth.  See  Adultery,  Con¬ 
cubine,  Fornication,  be. 

I  he  canonifts  diftinguifh  three  fpecies  of  Affinity. — Th z  firjl, 
that  contracted  between  the  hufband  and  the  relations  by 
blood  of  his  wife ;  and  between  the  wife,  and  the  relations 
by  blood  of  her  hufband. 

T  he  fecond,  between  the  hufband,  and  thofe  related  to  his  wife 
by  marriage;  and  the  wife,  and  thofe  fo  related  to  her  hufband. 
I  he  third ,  between  the  hufband,  and  the  relations  of  his 
wife’s  relations  ;  and  the  wife,  and  the  relations  of  her  huf- 
band’s  relations. 

By  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1213,  it  was 
decreed,  that  none  but  the  firft  kind  was  any  real  Affinity  ; 
the  reft  being  mere  refinements,  which  ought  to  be  fet  afide. 
C.  non  debet.  Tit.  de  Confang.  b  Affin. 

The  degrees  are  reckoned  after  the  fame  manner  in  Affinity, 
as  in  confanguinity ;  and  therefore  differently  in  the  canon 
law  from  what  they  are  in  the  civil  law.  See  Degree. 

T  he  Romanifts  talk  of  a  fpiritual  Affinity,  contracted  by  the 
facrament  of  baptifm,  and  confirmation. — In  that  church,  a 
god-father  may  not  marry  with  his  god-daughter,  without  a 
difpenfation.  See  God-father,  Baptism,  be. 
AFFIRMATION,  Affirm atio,  a  pofitive  propofi- 
tion,  alledging  the  truth,  or  reality,  of  fometbing.  See 
Pr  oposition,  and  Truth. 

Affirmation  is  defined  by  the  logicians,  an  aCt  whereby  we 
attribute  one  idea  to  another ;  as  fuppofing  it  to  belong, 
or  agree  thereto. — As  when,  conceiving  perfection  to  agree 
to  the  Deity,  we  fay,  God  is  perfett.  See  Attribute. 
Fhis,  on  other  occafions,  is  called  enunciation ,  propofition , 
compofition ,  judging,  be.  See  ENUNCIATION,  CoMPOSI- 
T Ion,  Judgment,  be. 

Affirmation  in  law,  fignifies  the  ratifying  or  confirming  a 
former  law,  or  judgment.  See  Confirmation,  Rati¬ 
fication,  be. 

We  fay,  to  affirm  a  judgment :  the  houfe  of  lords  on  an  ap¬ 
peal  affirmed  the  lord  chancellor’s  decree. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  by  fome  late  re¬ 
finers  upon  that  art,  for  what  is  ufually  called  a  verb  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  the  office  of  that  part  of  fpeech,  is  to  exprefs  what  we 
affirm,  or  attribute  to  any  fubjeCL  See  Verb. 
Affirmation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folemn  form  of  attefting 
the  truth,  allowed  to  be  ufed  by  the  Quakers,  inftead  of  an 
oath,  which  they  hold  abfolutely  unlawful  to  take.  See  Qua¬ 
ker,  and  Oath. 

This  people,  by  their  refufal  of  all  oaths,  lay  liable  to  much 
trouble  ;  particularly  for  declining  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in 
the  time  of  king  Charles  II. — But  by  an  aCt  pafled  anno  1689, 
it  was  decreed,  that  their  folemn  declaration  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity,  fhould  be  accepted  inftead  of  an  oath.  See  Decla¬ 
ration,  and  Allegiance. 

In  1695,  they  alfo  obtained,  by  a  temporary  a  Cl,  that  their 
folemn  Affirmation  fhould  be  accepted  in  all  cafes  where  an 
oath  is  by  law  required  ;  except  in  criminal  cafes,  upon  ju¬ 
ries,  and  in  places  of  profit  and  truft  under  the  government. 
In  this  form  : — I,  A.  B.  clo  declare ,  in  the  prefence  of  al¬ 
mighty  God,  the  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  1  fay,  See. 

This  a.Ct  was  afterwards  continued  ;  and  at  laft  made  perpe¬ 
tual. — But  this  form  not  being  fuch  as  was  defired,  and  ha¬ 
ving,  in  reality,  all  the  eflentials  of  an  oath  ;  they  applied 
to  the  parliament  for  an  alteration,  which  they  obtained  anno 
1721  :  when  the  following  form  was  fettled  to  their  general 
fatisfaCtion,  viz. — /,  A.  B.  do  fmcerely,  folemnly,  and  truly 
declare  and  affirm.' — Which  is  the  form  now  ufed,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  under  the  fame  limitation  with  the  former. — 
Any  perfon  depofing,  upon  his  folemn  Affirmation,  a  known 
falfhood,  incurs  the  penalty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
See  Perjury. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  logic,  be.  is  underftood  of  a  pro¬ 
pofition,  or  the  like,  which  imports  an  Affirmation  y  or  that 
fays,  a  thing  is.  See  Affirmation. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  negative.  See  Ne- 
gative. 

There  are  univerfal  Affirmative  propofitions  ;  and  fuch,  ufu¬ 
ally,  are  the  firft  of  fyllogifms.  See  Universal,  Syllo¬ 
gism,  Mood,  Figure,  be. 

In  algebra  we  have  alfo  Affirmative  or  pofitive  quantities.  See 
Quantity,  and  Positive. 

Affirmative  Sign ,  or  character.  See  Character. 

In  grammar,  authors  diftinguifh  affirmative  particles  :  fuch 
is,  yes.  See  Particle,  Adverb,^. 

The  term  Affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubftantively. — . 
Thus  we  fay,  the  Affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of 
the  queftion  :  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices  for  the 
Affirmative.  See  Vote. 

Affirmative  is  particularly  applied  in  the  Roman  inquifi- 
tion,  to  fuch  heretics  as  own  the  errors,  and  opinions  they 
are  charged  withal ;  and  maintain  the  fame  in  their  exami¬ 
nation  with  firmnefs,  and  refolution.  See  Inqjjisition, 
and  Heretic. 

AFFORES  1  ING,  Afforestatio,  the  turning  ground 
into  foreft.  See  Forest. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  deafforefing.  See 
De  afforesting.  The 
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The  conqueror,  and  his  fucceflors,  continued  afforejling  the 
lands  of  the  fubjedt,  for  many  reigns ;  till  the  grievance  be¬ 
came  fo  notorious,  that  the  people  of  all  degrees  and  denomi¬ 
nations,  were  brought  to  fue  for  relief;  which  was  at  length 
obtained,  and  commiffions  granted  to  furvey  and  perambu¬ 
late  the  foreft,  and  feparate  all  the  new  ajforejled  lands  ;  and 
re-convert  them  to  the  ufes  of  their  proprietors,  under  the 
name  and  quality  of  purlieu  or  pouralle  land.  See  the  article 
Purlieu. 

AFFRAY,  or  Affrayment,  in  law,  an  affright  put  upon 
one,  or  more  perfons. 

This,  according  to  the  lawyers,  may  be  done  without  a  word 
fpoke,  or  a  blow  ftruck. — As,  where  a  man  (hews  himfelf 
armed,  or  brandilhes  a  weapon,  it  may  ffrike  a  fear  into 
others  unarmed. 

Affray  is  a  common  injury  ;  in  which  it  differs  from  an  af- 
fault,  which  is  always  a  particular  injury.  See  Assault. 
AFFREIGHTMENT*,  or  Affretament,  Af- 
fret  amentum,  in  law,  ffgnifies  the  freight  of  alhip.  See 
Freight. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  Fret,  which  exprefles 
the  fame  thing. 

A  F  F  R  O  N  TE'  *,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  animals  bore  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  facing,  or  with  their  heads  turned  toward 
each  other. — This  is  otherwife  called  confronte. 

*  The  word  is  French  ;  and  literally  fignifies  the  fame.  It  is 
compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  frons,  forehead. 

AFILI  ATI  ON.  See  thearticle  Affiliation. 
AFRICAN  Company.  Seethe  article  Company. 

AFT.  See  Abaft. 

AFTER-BIRTH,  among  widwives,  the  coat,  or  mem¬ 
branes  wherein  the  foetus  is  inclofed,  in  utero.  See  Foetus. 
It  is  thus  called,  by  reafon  it  comes  away  fome  time  after  the 
foetus;  by  way  of  a  fecond  birth,  or  delivery.  SeeDELivERY. 
Phyficians  ufually  call  it  the  fecundine  ;  it  alfo  includes  the 
placenta  uterina ,  properly  called,  the  womb-cake .  See  Se- 

CUND  INE. 

In  brutes  it  is  denominated  beam,  or  cleaning.  See  Heam, £sfr. 
After-pains,  are  pains  felt  in  the  loins,  the  groin,  &c.  af¬ 
ter  the  birth  is  brought  away.  See  Delivery. 

They  feem  to  arife  from  a  diftenfion  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  in  time  of  delivery  ;  and  are  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs 
aggravated  by  a  detention  of  the  lochia. — To  prevent  them, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fperma  ceti,  capillus  veneris,  &c.  are 
ufually  preferibed. 

After-  math,  among  hufbandmen,  the  after-grafs,  or  fe¬ 
cond  mowings  of  grafs  ;  or  alfe  grafsor  ftubble  cut  after  corn. 

A  G  A,  in  the  language  of  the  mogols,&V.  fignifies  a  great  man, 
lord,  or  commander. 

In  which  laft  fenfe,  the  term  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Turks: 
thus,  the  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  is  their  colonel ;  and  the 
Capi-Aga ,  the  captain  of  the  gate  of  the  feraglio.  See  Ja¬ 
nizary,  Capi-Aga,  &c. 

The  title  Aga  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  courtefy,  to  feveral  per¬ 
fons  of  diftin&ion  ;  though  not  fin  any  office,  or  command  to 
entitle  them  to  it. 

On  fome  occafions,  in  lieu  of  Aga ,  they  fay,  Aga  ft,  or  Agajfi: 
thus,  the  Aga  or  governor  of  the  pages,  is  called  Capi- Agajfi-, 
and  the  Aga  or  general  of  the  horfe,  Spahilar  Agajfi.  See 
Ipage,  Oda,  Spahi,  CsV. 

A  G  Al,  or  Agio.  See  the  article  Agio. 

AG  APES*,  or  Agapze,  in  church- hiftory,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  feftival,  celebrated  in  the  ancient  church,  to  keep  up  a 
harmony,  and  concord  among  its  members. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ayctun,  love,  dileftion  ;  of 
ayctrctos,  diligo ,  I  love. 

In  the  primitive  days  the  Agapes  were  held  without  fcandal, 
or  offence  ;  but  in  after-times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax 
them  with  impurity.— This  gave  occafion  to  a  reformation  of 
thefe  Agapes. 

The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  had  ended,  was 
no  longer  given  between  different  fexes ;  and  it  was  exprefly 
forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or  couches,  for  the  conveniency 
ofthofe  whofhould  be  difpofed  to  eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them 
became  fo  notorious,  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches 
at  leaft)  was  folemnly  condemned  at  the  council  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  397. 

Some  critics  will  have  it  to  be  thefe  Agapes  that  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  of,  1  Cor.  ch.  XI.  under  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  ;  which,  they  contend,  was  not  the  eucharift,  but  a  feaft 
accompanying  it  ;  held  by  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  times,  in 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  inftituting  that  facrament,  in 
his  laft  fupper  with  theapoftles. — The  next  feems  to  intimate, 
that  the  feaft  was  held  before  the  communion ;  but  by  an 
ordinance  afterwards  made,  they  were  obliged  to  communi¬ 
cate  faffing  :  fo  that  the  Agapes  were  poftponed  till  the  fa¬ 
crament  was  over. 

Some  authors  imagine  the  Agapes  to  have  been,  not  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  our  Saviour  ;  but  a  cuftom  borrowed  from 
the  heathens :  Mosvero  ille,  ut  referunt ,  fays  Sedulius  on  the 
XI th  chapter  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Corinth,  de  Gentili  adhuc 
fuperjlitione  veniebat.  And  Fauftus  the  Manichee  is  repre- 
fented  in  St.  Auguftine,  as  reproaching  the  Chriftians,  with 
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converting  the  heathen  facrifices  int o  Agapes:  Chrijlianos  fa- 
crifcia  paganorurn  convertijfe  in  Agapas. 

A  G  A  P  E  T  JE,  in  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  virgins  and  widows,  who  in  the  ancient  church  afl’oci- 
ated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on  ecclefiaftics,  out  of  a 
motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days,  there  were  women  inftituted  deaconefles; 
who  devoting  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  took  up 
their  abode  with  the  minifters,  and  affifted  them  in  their 
fun&ions.  See  Deaconess. 

In  the  fervour  of  the  primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing 
fcandalous  in  thefe  focieties :  but  they  afterwards  degenerated 
into  libertinifm  ;  infomuch,  that  St.  Jerom  afks,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  unde  Agajetarum  pejlis  in  ecclefias  introut  ?  This 
gave  occafion  to  councils  to  fupprefs  them. —  St.  Athanafius 
mentions  a  prieft  named  Leontius,  who,  to  remove  all  occa¬ 
fion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate  himfelf,  to  preferve  his 
beloved  companion. 

AGARIC,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fungous  excrefcence,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  trunks,  and  large  branches  of  feveral  trees  ;  but 
chiefly  the  larch-tree. 

This  is  alfo  called  Fungus  Agarici ,  by  way  of  contradifti  nc- 
tion  from  the  mineral  Agaric.  Diofcorides  derives  its  name 
from  a  province  of  Sarmatia,  called  Agaria  ;  whence  it  was 
firft  brought. 

Several  authors,  and  among  the  reft,  Galen,  take  it  for  a 
root ;  but  the  common  opinion  is  for  its  being  of  the  mufti- 
room  kind. — It  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  Levant ;  found  in 
Mufcovy,  and  Tartary;  though  an  inferior  fort  alfo  grows 
on  the  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and  the  Tren- 
tine.  It  is  white,  light,  tender,  fmooth,  brittle,  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little  ftyptic. — This  is  what  the  an¬ 
cients  called  the  female  Agaric.  For  the  male,  it  is  ufually 
rough,  yellowifh  and  woody,  and  is  generally  excluded  out  of 
phyfic,  being  only  ufed  in  dying.  It  is  probable,  this  latter 
is  what  grows  on  old  oaks,  and  beech-trees ;  the  former  only 
on  the  larch. 

Agaric  was  a  medicine  in  mighty  ufe  among  the  undents,  not 
only  For  the  purging  of  phlegm,  but  in  all  diftempers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  grofs  humours  and  obftrudfions  ;  as  the  epilepfy, 
madnefs,  afthma,  &c. — Yet  they  complained,  that  it  weak¬ 
ened  the  bowels,  and  purged  too  violently.  They  had  divers 
correctors  for  it  ;  chiefly  of  the  aromatic  kind  :  but  Dr. 
Quincy  fays,  that  the  beft  way  is  to  banifh  it  for  good,  as  the 
prefent  practice  has  almoft  done  :  for  that  it  rather  makes 
people  fick  than  purges  them ;  being  very  naufeous,  and  but 
little  cathartic  :  flow  in  its  operation,  and  by  ftaying  too  long 
in  the  ftomach,  exciting  terrible  naufeas,  followed  by  fweats, 
fyncopes,  and  languors,  which  laft  a  long  time. 

By  a  chymical  folution,  it  paftes  almoft  wholly  into  oil:  it 
yields  no  volatile  fait,  but  abounds  with  a  fort  of  fcaly  earth, 
and  an  acid  phlegm;  as  to  texture,  it  feems  much  torefemble 
colocynth. 

We  read  of  Pillules  de  Agarico ,  and  Troches  of  Agaric:  but 
they  are  difufed. — Agaric  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  the- 
riaca  Andromachi,  where  it  is  admitted  in  quality  of  a  cor¬ 
dial  ;  though  its  cardiac  virtue  is  excepted  to  as  much  as  its 
purgative. 

Agaric  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  an  earthy  concretion, 
of  the  colour,  and  confiftence  of  coagulated  milk,  which  by 
drying  forms  a  white,  light,  friable  mafs,  not  unlike  the  ve¬ 
getable  Agaric. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called,  mineral  Agaric ,  fometimes 
fteny  Agaric ,  lac  limes ,  or  moon's  milk ,  Jleinomarga ,  lithomar- 
ga,  &c. 

A  GAT*,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  ftone,  partly  trans¬ 
parent,  and  partly  opake  ;  ufually  diverfified  with  a  variety 
of  colours,  veins,  fpots,  iAc.  fometimes  exhibiting  figures,  or 
appearances  of natural  objedts.  See  Stone,  and  Gem. 

*  The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  Achat  ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  and  Achates ;  a  denomination  taken  from 

that  of  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  firft 
found. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Agats  ;  which,  according  to  their 
different  colours,  degrees  of  tranfparency,  &c.  have  different 
names.— The  principal  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four,  viz. 
the  onyx,  the  calcedony,  the  black,  and  the  German  Agats . 
See  Onyx,  and  Calcedony. 

The  Agat,  has  ordinarily  a  reddifh  teint ;  but  is  finely  varie¬ 
gated  with  fpots  and  ftains ;  many  of  which  feem  very  natu¬ 
rally  to  reprefent  woods,  rivers,  trees,  animals,  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  & c. — De  Boot  mentions  one,  of  the  fize  of  a  nail, 
wherein  abilhop,  with  his  mitre,  was  very  well  reprefented  : 
turning  it  a  little,  a  man  and  a  woman’s  head  were  feen  in 
its  place. 

The  fardians,  and  fardonyx  Agats ,  are  very  valuable  ;  the 
latter  is  of  a  fanguine  colour,  and  is  divided  into  zones,  which 
feem  to  have  been  painted  by  art. — Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ci¬ 
cero  fay,  that  Poly  crates’s  ring  was  a  fardonyx.  See  Sar¬ 
donyx. 

Authors  alfo  fpeak  of  Roman  Agats,  Egyptian  Agats,  onyx  and 
fardonyx  Agats,&c. — The  ancients  mention  a  red  Agat,  fpot- 
ted  with  points  of  gold,  found  in  Candia  ;  and  called  fa- 
cred ,  as  being  a  prefervative  againft  the  poifon  of  vipers, 
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fcorpions,  and  fpidcrs. — Pliny  has  a  whole  chapter  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Agats. 

Agat  has  always  been  efteemed  for  feals  ;  as  being  a  ftone 
that  no  wax  will  ftick  to.  See  Seal,  Engraving,  (Ac. 
The  gold  wire-drawers  burnilh  their  gold  with  an  Agat  ; 
whence  the  inftrument  made  ufe  of  on  that  occafion,  is  alfo 
called  Agat.  See  Gold-wire. 

Mr.  Boyle  takes  Agats  to  have  been  formed  of  feparate  beds, 
or  ftrata  of  fine  clay  or  earth,  brought  bv  a  petrifying  liquor 
to  coagulate  into  a  ftone.  See  Gem.— The  fame  author  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  fire  will  purge  away  the  colour  of  Agat.  He 
alfo  mentions  an  Agat  with  a  moveable  fpot  or  cloud  in  "it. 

M.  du  Fay  has  given  the  art  of  ftaining  Agats  with  divers 
beautiful  colours.  Vid.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  an.  1728.  p.  71. 

The  figures  and  ramifications  of  Agats ,  whether  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial,  may  be  difcharged  with  aqua  fortis.  Vid.  Eund.  ibid 
an.  1733.  p.  38. 

AGE,  proporly  denotes  the  natural  duration  of  the  life  of  man. 
See  Life. 

The  ordinary  Age  of  mankind  has  been  occafionally  varied 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  afford  a  fine  inftancc  of  the  wifdom  of 
Providence.  See  Longevity. 

Age  is  alfo  ufed  in  chronology,  for  a  century  ;  or  a  fyftem, 
or  period  of  an  hundred  years.  See  the  article  Century. 

In  Which  fenfe  Age  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  fecu- 
lu?n>  and  differs  from  generation.  See  Secular,  and  Ge¬ 
neration. 

Age  is  aifo  underftood  of  a  certain  ftate  or  portion  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  man  :  which  is  divided  into  four  different  Ages , 
viz.  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  Age. 

Infancy,  or  childhood,  pueritia ,  extends  as  far  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  year.  See  Infant,  and  Child. 

Youth,  adolefcence,  or  the  Age  of  puberty,  commences  at 
14,  and  ends  at  about  25.  See  Adolescence,  Puber¬ 
ty,  (Ac. 

Manhood,  or  the  virile  Age ,  terminates  at  50.  See  Virile. 
Old  Age ,  fencAtus ,  fucceeds,  which  is  the  laft  ;  though  fome 
divide  this  into  two  ;  reckoning  it  decrepit  Age  after  75. 
See  Longevity. 

Age,  in  horfemanfhip,  makes  a  confiderable  point  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  horfe  being  an  animal  that  remarkably  fhews  the 
progrefs  of  his  years,  by  correfpondent  alterations  in  his  body. 
See  Horse. 

We  have  characfteriftics  from  his  teeth,  hoofs,  coat,  tail,  and 
eyes.  See  Tooth,  Hoof,  (Ac. 

T.  he  firft  year  he  has  his  foal’s  teeth,  which  are  only  grin¬ 
ders  and  gatherers  :  the  fecond,  the  four  foremoft  change, 
and  appear  browner  and  bigger  than  the  reft  :  the  third, 
he  changes  the  teeth  next  to  thefe ;  leaving  no  apparent 
foal’s  teeth,  but  two  on  each  fide  above,  and  two  below  : 
the  fourth  year,  the  teeth  next  to  thefe  are  changed,  and  no 
foal’s  teeth  are  left,  but  one  on  each  fide  above  and  below. 
At  five  years,  his  foremoft  teeth  are  all  changed  ;  and  the 
tufhes  on  each  fide  are  compleat  :  thofe  which  come  in  the 
places  of  the  laft  foal’s  teeth,  being  hollow,  and  having  a 
little  black  fpeck  in  the  midft ;  which  is  called  the  mark 
in  a  horfe' s  mouth ,  and  continues  till  eight  years  of  age.  See 
Mark. — At  fix  years,  he  puts  up  new  tufhes  ;  near  which 
appears  a  little  circle  of  young  flefh,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tufh  :  the  tufhes  withal  being  white,  fmall,  fhort,  and  fharp. 
— At  feven  years,  the  teeth  are  all  at  their  growth,  and  the 
mark  in  the  mouth  appears  very  plain. — At  eight,  all  his 
teeth  are  full,  fmooth,  and  plain,  and  the  mark  fcarce  difcern- 
able  ;  the  tufhes  looking  yellowifh. — At  nine,  the  foremoft 
teeth  fhew  longer,  yellower,  and  fouler  than  before  ;  and  the 
tufhes  become  bluntifh. — At  ten,  no  holes  are  felt  on  the 
infide  of  the  upper  tufhes  ;  which  till  then  are  very  fenfi- 
ble:  add,  that  the  temples  being  to  be  crooked,  and  hollow. 
— At  eleven  years,  his  teeth  are  very  long,  yellow,  black, 
and  foul  ;  but  he  will  cut  even,  and  his  teeth  ftand  diredlly 
oppofite  to  one  another. — At  twelve,  the  upper  teeth  hang 
over  the  nether.— At  thirteen,  the  tufhes  are  worn  clofe  to 
his  chaps,  if  he  have  been  much  ridden  ;  otherwife  they  will 
be  black,  foul,  and  long. 

7.  ,  As  to  the  hoof. — If  it  be  ftnooth,  moift,  hollow,  and 
well-founding,  it  is  a  fign  of  youth :  on  the  contrary,  if 
rugged,  and  as  it  were  feamed,  one  feam  over  another,  and 
withal  dry,  foul,  and  rufty,  it  is  a  mark  of  old  Age. 

30,  For  the  tail.— Taking  him  by  the  ftern  thereof,  clofe 
at  the  letting  on  to  the  buttock,  and  griping  it  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  if  a  joint  be  felt  to  ftick  out  more  than 
the  reft,  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  the  horfe  is  under  ten  :  but 
if  the  joints  be  all  plain,  he  may  be  fifteen. 

4°,  The  eyes  being  round,  full,  and  flaring  ;  the  pits  that 
are  over  them  filled,  fmooth,  and  even  with  their  temples  ; 
and  no  wrinkles  to  be  feen,  either  under  or  above  :  is  a  mark 
of  youth. 

5  ,  1  he  fkin  being  plucked  up  in  any  part  betwixt  the  fino-er 
and  thumb,  and  let  go  again  ;  if  it  return  fuddenly  tolls 
p  ace  and  remain  without  wrinkles,  he  may  be  argued  to  be 
young.  ° 

6°,  A  dark-coloured  horfe,  growing  grifly  above  the  eye¬ 
brows,  or  under  the  main ;  or  a  whitifh  horfe  growinv 
Vol.  I.  N°.  4.  b 
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liieanelled,  either  white  or  b lack,  all  over  ;  may  be  infal¬ 
libly  concluded  extremely  aged. 

Laftly,  a  horfe  being  young,  the  bars  of  his  mouth  are  foft 
and  fh allow  ;  otherwife  they  are  deep,  and  feel  hard  and 
rough.  See  Bars. 

Age,  in  hunting,  is  aft  article  of  confequence. — Deer,  and 
other  beafts  of  game,  have  different  denominations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Age  ;  which  fee  under  the  article  Hunting. 

T he  Age  of  a  hart,  (Ac.  is  chiefly  judged  of  by  the  furniture 
of  his  head.  See  Head. 

Fhe  fiift  head,  called  in  fallow  deer,  Broches ,  and  in  red 
deer,  Pricks,  does  not  come  till  the  fecond  year  of  their  Age  : 
the  next  year,  they  bear  four  or  fix  fmall  branches  :  the 
fourth  year,  eight  or  ten  ;  the  fifth,  ten  or  twelve  ;  the  fixth, 
fourteen  or  fixteen  ;  the  feventh  year,  they  bare  their  heads 
beamed,  branched;  and  fumed,  as  much  as  ever  they  will  be. 
The  huntfmen  have  feveral  other  marks,  whereby  to  know 
an  old  hart  without  feeing  him  ;  as,  the  flot,  entries,  aba- 
tures,  foils,  fewmets,  gate,  and  fraying  polls.  See  Hunting. 
Age  of  the  Moon,  in  aftronomy,  is  underftood  of  the  number 
of  days  elapfed  fince  the  laft  conjunction,  or  new  moon  ; 
called  alfo  her  quarter.  See  Conjunction,  Quar¬ 
ter,^. 

To  find  the  Moon's  Age.  See  the  article  Moon. 

Age,  in  chronology,  and  antiquity,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  time  palled  fince  the  creation  of  the  world.  See  Time, 
and  World. 

The  feveral  Ages  of  the  world,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
grand  epocha’s,  viz.  the  Age  of  the  law  of  nature,  from  A- 
dam  to  Mofes. — The  Age  of  the  Jewifh  law,  from  Mofes  to 

°1" gracej  from  Chrift  to  the  prefentyear. 
e  firft  Age ,  according  to  the  Jews ,  confifted  of  2447 
years  ;  according  to  Scaliger,  of  2452  ;  and  according  to 
Ufher,  of  2513.— The  fecond  Age ,  according  to  the  Jews, 
confifted  of  1312  years  ;  according  to  Scaliger,  of  ic08  - 
and  according  to  Ufher,  of  1491.— Of  the  third  Age,  there 
have  elapfed  1 740  years  ;  though  this,  too,  is  controverted 
by  chronologers.  Petavius  will  have  our  Saviour  to  have 
been  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar  epocha  ;  on  which  foot¬ 
ing,  the  current  year  fhould  be  1 744  ;  according  to  Capella 
1745;  according  to  Baronius  and  Scaliger,  1742.  See  In¬ 
carnation. 

The  Romans  diftinguifhed  the  time  that  preceded  them  into 
three  Ages  :  the  obfeure  or  uncertain  Age ,  which  reached 
down  as  low  as  Ogyges  king  of  Attica  ;  in  whofe  reign  the 
deluge  happened  in  Greece.— The  fabulous,  os  heroic  Age 
which  ended  at  the  firft  Olympiad  :  and  the  hijiorical  Age 
which  commenced  at  the  building  of  Rome.  See  Fabu¬ 
lous,  Heroic,  (Ac. 

Among  the  poets,  the  four  Ages  of  the  world,  are  the  gol- 

^?frherrf  thf  b™feng  and  the  iron  Age.  See  the  Me- 
tamorphofin  of  Ovid,  Lib.  1.  or  rather,  Hefiod  in  his  poem, 

Efyu  Opera  (A  Dies,  ver.  108,  (Ac.  He  is  the 

firft  that  has  deferibed  the  four  Ages,  and  the  beft. 

'Indial!S.  alfo1  reckon  ^ges  fince  the  beginning. 
—  1  he  firft,  which  they  reprefent  as  a  fort  of  golden  Age „ 
lafted,  according  to  them  1728000  years  :  in  this  the  cr0d 
.brahma  was  born  ;  and  the  men  were  all  giants  ;  their  man¬ 
ners  innocent :  they  were  exempt  from  difeafes,  and  lived 
400  years.— In  the  fecond  Age ,  which  lafted  1296000,  their 
Rajas  were  born  :  vice  now  crept  into  the  world  ;  mens  lives 
were  fallen  to  300  years,  and  their  fize  retrenched  propor¬ 
tionally.— Under  the  third  Age,  which  lafted  8064000  years 

vice  being  increafed,  men  only  attained  to  200  years. _ The 

laft  Age  is  that  wherein  we  now  Jive,  of  which  4027200 
years  are  already  gone ;  and  the  life  of  man  funk  to  one 
fourth  of  its  original  duration.  See  Antiquit  y. 

Age  of  Medals.  See  the  article  Medal. 

Age,  m  law,  is  particularly  underftood  of  a  certain  ftate  or 
time  of  fife,  wherein  a  perfon  is  qualified  for  certain  offices 
of  civil  fociety,  which  before,  for  want  of  years,  and  dif- 
cretion,  he  was  uncapable  of.  See  Puberty,  Minor  (Ac 
By  the  common  law,  there  are  two  principal  Ages  in  a  ian  : 
at  fourteen,  he  is  at  the  Age  of  diferetion  ;  at  twenty -one 
years,  at  full  Age.  J 

In  a  woman,  there  were  anciently  fix  Ages  obferved  ■  at 
feven  years,  her  father  might  diftrain  the  tenants  of  his  ma¬ 
nor  for  aid  to  marry  her;  for  at  thofe  years  fhe  may  con¬ 
sent  to  matrimony  — At  nine  years  old  fhe  is  dowable  :  for 
then,  or  within  half  a  year  after,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  able  pro- 
mereri  dotem,  (Avirum  fuflinere.— At  twelve  years,  fhe  k 
able  finally  to  ratify,  and  confirm  her  former  confent  to  ma 
tnmony.-At  fourteen,  fhe  may  take  her  lands  i“own 
hands  ;  and  fhould  be  out  of  ward,  if  fhe  wpr?  i-foo  /J 
at  her  anceftor’s  death.— At  feeen,  fhe  IhTuTktt  1? 
ward  though  at  the  death  of  her  anceftor  fhe  was  under 
fourteen  :  the  reafon  is,  that  then  fhe  might  takeahufband 
able  to  perform  knight  s-fervice.— At  twenty-one  years  fhe 
may  alienate  lands,  and  tenements.  7  Y  s’  ine 

For  a  man  ;  the  Age  of  twelve  vp-it-q  kforl,  ^  c 

fore  the  fheriff  and  coroner  ^  t0  appearance  be- 

co  T4  TTT  t  a  ±  °roner>  for  inquiry  after  robberies, 

euardiaii  ntl  i  *  °,f  fourteen  he  may  chufe  his  own 

g  ardian,  and  claim  his  lands  held  in  focage.  Though 

1  N  Bra ala 
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Bra&on  limits  this  to  fifteen  years ;  with  whom  Glanville 
agrees. — At  fourteen,  a  man  may  confcnt  to  marriage,  as  a 
woman  at  twelve.  At  fifteen  he  ought  to  be  fworn  to  the 
peace,  an.  24.  Edw.  I.  Stat.  3.— At  the  Age  of  twenty  one,  a 
man  was  obliged  to  be  a  knight,  if  he  had  twenty  pounds 
land  per  annum  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life,  anno  1.  Edw.  II. 
Stat.  1.  But  this  ftatute  is  repealed,  17  Car.  I.  cap.  10. 
The  fame  Age  alfo  enables  him  to  make  contracts,  and  ma¬ 
nage  his  own  eftate ;  which,  till  that  time,  he  cannot  do 
with  fecurity  of  thofe  that  deal  with  him. 

The  Age  of  twenty-four  years  enabled  a  man  to  enter  an  order 
ofreligion,  without  confent  of  parents,  anno  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  17* 

Age  Frier ,  atatem  precari ,  a  petition,  or  motion  made  in 
court,  by  one  in  his  minority,  having  an  adlion  brought 
againfthim  for  lands  coming  to  him  by  defcent  ;  requefting, 
that  the  adtion  may  reft  till  he  come  to  full  Age. — This,  the 
court,  in  moft  cafes,  ought  to  grant. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  civil  law ;  which  obliges  children  in 
their  minority  to  anfwer  by  their  tutors,  or  curators.  See 
Tutor,  Curator,  Minority,  Pupil,  &c. 

A  G  EMOGLANS*,  or  Azamoglans,  children  of  tribute 
raifed  every  third  year  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  among  the 
Chriftians  whom  he  tolerates  in  his  dominions. 

*  The  word  in  its  original,  fignifies  a  Barbarian’s  Child ; 
that  is,  a  child  not  a  Turk. — It  is  compounded  of  two  Ara¬ 
bic  words,  1  °,  uDJS  Agent,  which  among  the  Turks  fig¬ 
nifies  as  much  as  barbarous  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  former 
people  dividing  the  world  into  Arabs  or  T urks,  and  Agem  ; 
as  the  latter  into  Grecians  and  Barbarians.  20, 
child. 

The  comtniffioners  appointed  for  this  levy,  take  them  by 
force,  even  out  of  the  houfes  of  Chriftians  ;  always  claiming 
one  in  three,  and  pitching  upon  fuch  as  feem  the  hand- 
fbrneft,  and  promife  to  be  the  moft  handy. 

Thefe  are  immediately  conveyed  to  Gallipoli  or  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  where  they  are  firft  circumcifed,  then  inftrudled  in 
the  Mahometan  faith,  taught  the  Turfkifh  language  and  the 
exercifes  of  war,  till  fuch  time  as  they  become  of  age  to 
bear  arms  :  and  out  of  thefe  the  order  of  Janizaries  is  formed. 
See  Janizary. 

Such  as  are  not  judged  proper  for  the  army,  they  employ 
in  the  loweft  and  moft  fervile  offices  of  the  feraglio  ;  as  in  the 
kitchen,  ftables,  &c. 

AGENT,  Agens,  inphyfics,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  done, 
or  effected  ;  or  that  which  has  a  power  whereby  it  acts  on 
another  ;  or  by  its  action  induces  fome  change  therein.  See 
Att,  and  Action. 

The  word  Agent  is  ufed  promifcuoufly  with  efficient  ;  and  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  patient.  See  Efficient,  Passive,  &c. 
The  fchools  divide  Agents  into  natural ,  and  free. 

Natural  or  Phyfical  Agents,  are  thofe  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  author  of  nature,  to  produce  one  fort  of 
effedl with  an  incapacity  to  produce  the  contrary  thereto, 
—Such  is  fire,  which  only  heats,  and  does  notalfocool. 

Free  or  voluntary  Agent,  is  that  which  may  equally  do  any 
thing,  or  oppofite  thereof  j  as  ailing  not  from  any  pre¬ 
determination,  but  from  choice. — Such  is  the  mind  fuppofed 
to  be  ;  which  may  either  will,  or  nill  the  fame  thing.  See 
Pre-determination,  Liberty,  Will,  &c. 

Natural  Agents ,  again,  are  fubdivided  into  univocal ;  which 
are  fuch  as  produce  effeils  of  the  fame  kind,  and  denomi¬ 
nation  with  the  Agents  themfelves  :  and  equivocal ,  whofe  ef¬ 
fects  are  of  a  different  kind,  &c.  from  the  Agents.  See  E- 

QUIVOCAL,  andUNIVOCAL. 

The  fchoolmen  reckon  the  following  circumftances  necef- 
fary  to  the  being  of  an  Agent ,  viz.  that  it  be  contiguous  to 
the  objeil,  diftinil  from  it,  have  a  power  over  it,  a  fphere  of 
activity,  and  a  proportion,  or  rate  of  a&ing. 

Agent,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  entrufted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs,  either  of  a  corporation,  or  a  private  perfon. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  coincides  with  deputy ,  procurator , 
Syndic,  factor,  &c.  See  Deputy,  Procurator,  Syn¬ 
dic,  Factor,  &c. 

Among  the  officers  in  the  exchequer,  are  four  Agents  for 
taxes.  See  Tax,  Exchequer,  &c. 

Agents  of  Bank  and  Exchange ,  are  public  officers,  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  trading  cities  of  France,  to  negociate  matters 
between  merchants,  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
buying  and  felling  of  goods.  Thefe  amount  to  what, 
among  us,  are  called  exchange-brokers.  See  Broker,  and 
Exchange. 

Agent  and  Patient ,  in  common  law,  is  where  a  perfon  does, 
or  gives,  fomething  to  himfelf  j  fo  that  he  is  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  doer  or  giver,  and  the  receiver  or  party  it 
is  done  to. — Such  is  a  woman,  when  fhe  endows  herfelf 
with  part  of  her  hufband’s  inheritance. 

A GEOMETRI A*,  a  defett  in  point  of  geometry,  or  a 
deviation  from  the  ftridt  principles,  and  conclufions  of  that 
fcience.  See  Geometry. 

*  1  his  is  otherwife  called  Agcometrefia  ;  the  words  are  both 
pure  Greek,  Aytmixfiptct  and  Aytuntlpyoiu ;  though  fome- 
times  retained  in  Englilh,  and  other  writers. 

Some  have  complained  of  the  Ageometria  of  the  fcriptures  in 
refpea  of  the  proportions  of  the  brazen  tea,  ark,  fcfo  See 
Ark,  &c. 
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A  GE  R  Terra,  in  middle-age  writers,  the  fame  with  an  acre 
of  land.  See  Acre. 

AGERJUM.  See  Agistment. 

AGGLUTINANTS  *,  Agglutinantia,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  a  fpecies  of  ftrengthning  medicines,  whofe  office,  and 
eftedt  is  to  adhere  to  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  re¬ 
cruit,  and  fupply  the  place  ot  what  is  wore  off,  and  wafted 
in  the  animal  adlions.  See  Medicines,  Nutrition,  &c. 

*  Agglutinants  are  moll  of  them  of  the  glutinous  kind,  or  fuch 
as  eafily  form  themfelves  into  jellies,  and  gummy  conflu¬ 
ences  ;  whence  the  name  Agglutinant ,  which  is  formed  of  ad, 
to;  and  gluten,  glue.  SeeGmE,  and  Agglutination. 

For  the  operation  and  ufe  of  Agglutinants,  fee  Streng- 
THENERS. 

The  principal  fimples  which  come  under  this  dais,  found  in 
the  fhops,  are  ifing-glafs,  olibanum,  gum  arabic,  dragons 
blood,  caffia,  fago,  vermicelli,  pulfe,  comfrey,  plantain,  &c. 
See  Ichthyocolla,  Gum,  Olibanum,  Dragon’i 
blood ,  Cassia,  Pulse,  &c. 

AGGLUTIN  AT  ION,  literally,  denotes  the  a£t  of  join¬ 
ing,  or  caementing  two  bodies  together,  by  means  of  a  pro¬ 
per  gluten,  or  glue.  See  Cement,  Glue ,&c. 

In  medicine,  the  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  appofition 
or  adherence  of  new  fubftance  ;  or  the  giving  a  greater  con- 
fiftence  to  the  animal  fluids,  to  fit  them  the  more  for  nourifh- 
ment.  See  Agglutin ants  j  fee  alfo  Accretion,  and 
Nutrition. 

AGGRAVATION  *,  the  a&  of  augmenting  a  crime,  or 
the  punifhment  thereof.  See  Crime,  and  Punishment. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  gravis,  heavy, 
grievous. 

Aggravation,  in  the  Romifh  canon-law,  is  particularly  ufed 
for  an  eccleliaftical  cenfure,  threatning  an  excommunication, 
after  three  admonitions  ufed  in  vain.  See  Censure. 

From  Aggravation,  they  proceed  to  re-aggravation  ;  which 
is  the  laft  excommunication.  See  Excommunication. 

AGGREGATE  *,  the  fum,  or  refult  of  feveral  things  ag- 
gregated,  or  added  together.  See  Aggregation,  and  Sum. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  to ;  and  grex,  gregis,  a  flock, 
or  company. 

Natural  Bodies  are  Aggregates ,  or  affemblages  of  particles,  or 
corpufcles,  bound  together  by  the  principle  of  attraction.  See 

AG°GREPGATIONf  Aggregatio,  inphyfics,  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  union,  whereby  feveral  things  which  have  no  natu¬ 
ral  dependence,  or  connexion  with  one  another,  are  collected 
together,  fo  as  In  fome  fenfe  to  conftitute  one.  See  Union. 
Thus,  a  heap  of  fand,  or  a  mafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by 
aggregation.  See  B o  D  Y . 

Aggregation  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  affociation.  See 
Association. 

We  fay,  to  be  of  a  company,  or  community  by  Aggrega¬ 
tion. — An  Aggregation  of  feveral  doctors  to  the  faculty  of 
laws. — In  Italy,  Aggregations  are  frequently  made  of  houfes, 
or  families ;  by  virtue  whereof,  they  all  bare  the  fame  name, 
and  arms. 

AGGRESSOR,  inlaw,  he,  of  two  contending  parties,  who 
makes  the  affault,  or  attack  ;  or  who  began  the  quarrel,  en¬ 
counter,  or  difference. 

In  criminal  matters,  it  is  firft  enquired  who  was  the  Ag- 
greffor.  See  Attack,  &c. 

A  GI LD  *,  or  Agilde,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  perfon  fo 
vile,  that  whoever  killed  him  was  to  pay  no  muldt  for  his 
death.  See  TEstim atio  Capitis,  and  Ungild. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  privative  a,  and  the  Saxon, 

gildan,  folvere,  to  pay. 

AGILITY,  Agilitas,  a  light,  and  adlive  habitude,  or 
difpofition  of  the  members,  and  parts  defigned  for  motion. 
See  Muscle,  andMuscuLAR. 

AGILLARIUS,  in  ancient  law-books,  a  hay  ward,  or  keeper 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  common  field.  See  Hayward. 

AGIO  *,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  ufed,  chiefly  in  Holland,  and 
at  Venice,  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  banknotes, 
and  the  current  money.  See  Bank. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Italian ;  where  it  fignifies  eafe,  con- 
veniency. 

AGISTMENT*,  Agistage,  or  Agistation,  in  law, 
the  taking  in,  and  feeding  the  cattle  of  ftrangers  in  the  king’s 
foreft,  and  gathering  the  money  due  for  the  fame.  See  A- 
gistor. 

*  The  word  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  the  French 
Gijie,  a  bed,  or  lying  place  ;  tho’  Kennet  excepts  to  this 
etymon,  and  chooles  rather  to  derive  it  from  Ager,  the  field, 
or  feeding  place  of  cattle  ;  imagining  Agifiment  to  have  ori¬ 
ginally  been  the  fame  with  Agrarium,  Agerium,  or  Agroti- 
cum,  the  profit  of  feeding  cattle  on  fuch  a  piece  of  ground. 

Agistment  is  alfo  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  charge,  or  bur¬ 
den  on  any  thing. 

In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  Ter  res  ad  cujlodiam  marts  A- 
gijlatec,  i.  e.  charged  with  a  tribute  to  keep  out  the  fea.-— 
So  Terra  Agiftatcu,  are  lands  whofe  owners  are  bound  to 
keep  up  the  fea-banks. 

AGISTOR,  oi-Agistator,  an  officer  of  the  foreft,  who 
takes  in  the  cattle  of  ftrangers,  to  feed  therein  ;  takes  care 
they  do  not  wander  beyond  their  bounds,  or  ftay  beyond 
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the  ftatcd  time  ;  and  receives  for  the  king’s  ufe,  all  fuch  tack- 
money  as  becomes  due  on  that  account.  See  Forest  and 
Agistment.  '  ’ 

In  Englifh,  they  are  otherwife  called,  Guejl-takers ,  or  Gif- 
takers,  and  made,  by  letters  patent,  to  the  number  of  four 
in  every  foreft,  where  his  majefly  has  any  pannage.  See 
Pannage. 

Their  function  is  termed  Agiftment ,  and  Agijlage.  See  A- 

GISTMENT. 

AGITATION,  A  g  i  t  a  t  i  o ,  properly  fignifies  /baking ;  or 
a  reciprocal  motion  of  a  body  this  way,  and  that.  See  Mo 

TION. 

The  prophets,  quakers,  Pythian  prieflefles,  (Ac.  were  fub 
jea  to  violent  Agitations  of  body,  (Ac.  See  Prophet 
Quaker,  Pythia,  (Ac. 

Among  phyfiologifts,  the  term  is  fometimes  appropriated  to 
that  fpecies  of  earthqake,  called  Tremor t  or  Arietatio.  See 
Earth  qjjake. 

Among  the  philofophers  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  an  intefline  com¬ 
motion  of  the  parts  of  any  natural  body.  See  Intestine. 
Thus,  fire  is  faid  to  agitate  the  minute  particles  of  bodies. 
See  tire.  Fermentation,  and  effervefcence,  are  attended 
with  a  brifk  Agitation  of  the  particles.  See  Fermenta- 
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tion,  Effervescence,  and  Particle. 

Agitation  of  Beajls  in  the  Forejl ,  anciently  fignified  the  drift 
of  beafls  in  the  foreft.  See  Drift,  and  Forest. 

A  G I T  AT  O  R  S,  in  our  Englifh  affairs,  were  certain  officers 
created  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  the  interefts 
thereof. 

Cromwel  leagued  himfelf  with  the  Agitators ,  whom  he  found 
to  have  more  intereft  than  the  council  of  war. — The  Agita¬ 
tors  undertook  to  make  propofals  relating  to  the  reformation 
of  religion  and  the  ftate. 

AGLECTS,  Aglets,  or  Agleeds,  among  florifts,  the 
pendants  hanging  on  the  tip-ends  of  chives,  and  ftamina  ;  as 
in  tulips,  rofes,  fpike-grafs,  (Ac.  Ruft.  See  Chive,  Stami 
NA,  (Ac. 

AGN  ATI,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  male  defendants  from 
the  fame  father.  See  Agnation. 

A  gnat  i  Hand  contradiftinguifhed  from  Cognati ,  which  in 
elude  alfo  the  females  defeended  from  the  fame  father.  See 
Cognati. 

AGNATION*,  in  the  civil  law,  the  kinfhip,  or  relation, 
between  the  defeendants  of  the  fame  father,  being  males,  and 
ifluedonly  from  males.  See  Agnati. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  formed  from  ad,  to  ;  and  nafei 
to  be  born.  J  ’ 

Agnation  differs  from  Cognation ,  as  the  latter  is  an  univerfal 
name,  under  which  the  whole  family,  and  even  the  Agnati 
themfelves  are  contained  ;  and  Agnation ,  a  particular  branch 
of  Cognation ,  which  only  includes  the  defeendants  in  the  male 
line.  Again,  Agnation  is  properly  only  a  civil  name,  as  that 
of  Gens,  or  family  ;  Cognation ,  a  natural  name,  or  derived 
from  blood.  See  Cognation. 

By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  males  and  females  fuc- 
ceeded  one  another,  according  to  the  order  of  proximity, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  fex  :  but  the  laws  were  after¬ 
wards  changed  in  this  refpeeft,  by  the  Lex  Voconia  ;  and  wo¬ 
men  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  Agnation ,  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  were  within  the  degree  of  confanguinity, 
i.  e.  excepting  the  fillers  of  him  who  died  abinteftate  :  and  it 
was  hence  that  the  difference  between  Agnati,  and  Cognati 
firft  took  its  rife. 

But  this  difference  was  again  abolilhed  by  Juftinian,  (/«/?.  3. 
10.)  and  the  females  were  re-inflated  in  the  right  of  Agnation, 
and  all  the  defeendants  on  the  father’s  fide,  whether  males  or 
females,  were  appointed  to  fucceed  each  other  indiferiminately, 
according  to  the  order  of  proximity. 

Hence,  cognation  came  to  take  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
mother  as  well  as  father ;  and  Agnation  to  be  reftrained  to 
thofe  of  the  father  alone. 

Adoptive  children  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Agnation  ;  which 
was  called  civil  in  their  refpedl,  in  oppofition  to  the  other 
which  was  natural.  See  Adoption. 

■A  GN  O  ETiE  *,  in  church  hiflory,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  maintained  that  Chrifl,  confidered  as  to  his  human  na¬ 
ture,  was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  Ayn/irca,  formed  of  ayvotto,  ignoro,  to  be 
ignorant  of.  ’ 

Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  aferibes  this  herefy  to  cer¬ 
tain  folitaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  who  in  de¬ 
fence  hereof,  alledged  divers  texts  of  the  New  Teflament, 
and  among  others,  this  of  St.  Mark,  C.  XIII.  ver.  32. 

Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  no  not  chg 
“  angels  who  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  fon,  but  the  fa¬ 
ther  only.  The  fame  paflage  was  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Anans  ;  and  hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  thofe  days  were 
induced  to  give  various  explications  thereof :  fome  alledge,  that 
our  baviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature,  but  only 
fpoke  of  his  human.  Others  underftand  it  thus.  That  the 
knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment  does  not  concern  our  Sa¬ 
viour  confidered  in  his  quality  of  Mefliah,  but  God  only. 
Which  is  the  moft  natural  folution. 


AGNOMEN,  m  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  a  perfon,  ei¬ 
ther  by  way  of  praife,  or  difpraife,  or  from  fome  remarkable 
event  which  became,  as  it  were,  an  additional  name,  but  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  perfon,  and  not  defcendible  to  his  ifliie.  Thus 
one  of  the  Scipio’s  was  named  Africanus ,  and  the  other  A  fla¬ 
ttens, ixom  the  brave  achievements  which  the  one  did  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  the  other  in  Afia. 

The  Agnomen  was  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  Roman 
names.  ^Thus  in  Marcus  7  ullius  Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  prae- 
nomen,  I  ullius  the  nomen,  and  Cicero  the  Agnomen.  See 
Name,  Pr^enomen,  (Ac. 

AGIsUSCASl  US*,  a  medicinal  fhrub,  having  a  monope¬ 
tal01115  flower,  and  narrow  digitated  leaf ;  famous  among  the 
ancients  as  a  fpecific  for  the  prefervation  of  chaftity,  and  the 
preventing  of  all  venereal  defires,  pollutions,  (Ac. 

*  Greeks  cal’ed  it  ayvoe,  chart  j  to  which  has  fmee  been 
added  the  reduplicative  Cajlus,  q  d.  chart  chart. 

The  Athenian  ladies,  who  made  profeflion  of  chaftity,  lay 
upon  leaves  of  Agnus  Cajlus ,  during  the  feafts  of  Ceres.  *  See 
Cerealia. 

It  is  reputed  a  cooler,  and  particularly  of  the  genital  parts  ; 
and  was  anciently  ufed  in  phyfic,  to  allay  thofe  inordinate 
motions  arifing  from  feminal  turgefcences :  but  it  is  out  of 
the  prefent  prailice. 

AGNUS  DEI  *,  in  the  Romifh  church,  denotes  a  cake  of 
wax,  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  fupporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  crofs,  confecrated  in  due  form  by  the  pope,  to  be 
diftributed  in  prefents  among  the  people,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
great  virtues  annexed  to  it. 

The  name  literally  fignifies  lamb  of  God ;  this  being  fuppofed 

an  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  lamb  of  God,  who  took 
away  the  fins  of  the  world. 

They  cover  it  up  with  a  piece  of  fluff,  cut  in  form  of  a  heart, 

and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  proceffions _ The  Romifh 

priefts,  and  religious,  make  a  good  penny,  by  felling  thefe 
Agnus  Dei  s  to  fome,  and  prefenting  them  to  others.  The 
pope  confecrates  frefh  ones  once  in  feven  years,  the  diflribu- 
tion  whereof  belongs  to  the  mafler  of  the  wardrobe  ;  and  they 
are  received  by  die  cardinals,  with  a  world  of  reverence,  in 
their  mitres.— This  ceremony  they  pretend  to  derive  from  an 
ancient  cuftom  of  the  church,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  ta¬ 
per,  confecrated  on  holy  Thurfday,  was  diftributed  amono-  the 
people,  to  perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  (Ac .  in  order  to  drive 
away  devils,  and  to  preferve  them  from  florms  and  tempefls 
See  Paschal  Taper. 

Agnus  Dei,  is  alfo  a  name  popularly  given  to  that  part  of  the 
mafs  wherein  the  prieft,  ftriking  his  breaft  three  times,  re- 
hearles,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning  with  the  words 
Agnus  Dei. 

f*ee  t^ie  art*-c^e  Zoophyte. 

A  G ON,  in  antiquity,  a  difpute  or  conteft  for  the  maftery,  ei¬ 
ther  in  fome  exercife  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mind  7 
1  here  were  Agones  on  certain  days,  in  moft  of  the  ancient 
feafts,  and  other  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  heroes 
bee  T  east,  and  Game. 

There  were  alfo  Agones  eflablifhed  exprefly,  and  not  attached 
to  any  other  folemnity.— Such  was  the  Agon  Gymnicus ,  at  A- 
thens the  Agon  Nemeus,  inflituted  by  the  Argians  in  the  c-?d 
olympiad  ;  the  Agon  Olympius,  inflituted  by  Hercules,  430 
years  before  the  firft  olympiad.  See  Nemean,  Olym- 
pic,  (Ac. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  Agones  inflituted  after  the  example  of 
the  Greeks :  the  emperor  Aurelian  eflablifhed  the  Agon  So¬ 
lis  Agon  of  the  fun;  and  Diocletian,  the  Agon  Capitolinas, 
which  was  held  every  fourth  year,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Olympic  games. — Hence,  the  years  inflead  of  luftra,  are 
fometimes  numbered  by  Agones . 

Agon  was  alfo  a  minifter  of  facrifice,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
ftrike  the  victim.  See  Sacrifice,  and  Victim. 

The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  hence,  that  fland- 
ing  ready  to  give  the  ftroke,  he  afked.  Agon’?  or,  A  gone  ? 
lhall  1  ftrike  r 

The  Agon  was  alfo  called  Papa,  Cultrarius ,  and  ViSlimarius 
See  Popa, 

AG  ON  ALES,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii 
confecrated  by  Numa  Pompilius  to  the  god  Mars,  furnamed 
Gradivus.  bee  bALii. 

They  were  alfo  called  pinnate,,  from  the  Mom  gumnalu, 
where  they  officiated.  Rofinus  calls  them  AgomnjAsalii. 

AG  ON  A  LI  A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  honour  of  Janus ;  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  god  Agomus ,  whom  the  Romans  ufed  to  invoke 
upon  their  undertaking  any  bufinefs  of  importance.  See 

r EAST. 

Authors  vary  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  folemnity:  fome 
derive  it  from  the  mount  Agonus,  afterwards  Mom  kuirim- 
bs>  where°"  ■' wa?  Mi-Others  fuppofe  it  taken  from  that 
ceremony  m  the  feaft  where  the  prieft  holding  the  naked 
kmfe,  and  ready  to  ftnke  the  via™,  which  was  a  ram, 
afked,  Agom  ?  ftall  I  do  ,t  ?-This  is  Ovid’s  opinion,  tai 
L.  1.  v.  319.  See  Sacrifice. 

A  rSi*  *Yln  antlcluity>  a  name  given  by  Donatus  to 

1S  c.  ,  whom  he  fefit  into  the  neighbouring  places, 

fairs. 
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fairs,  markets,  &c.  to  preach  his  doftrine ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  alfo  called  Circuitores,  Circelliones ,  Catropitcs, 

Cor obit <r,  and  at  Rome,  Montenfes. 

*  They  were  called  Agonijlici,  from  the  Greek  aytav,  combat ;  in 
regard  they  were  fent  as  it  were  to  fight,  and  fubdue  the  pfeople 
to  their  opinions. 

AGONOTHETA*,  Agonothetes,  in  antiquity,  a 
magiftrate  chofe  among  the  Greeks,  to  prefide,  and  have  the 
fuperintendenty  of  their  facred  games,  or  combats ;  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  thereof;  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  the  con¬ 
querors.  See  Game,  Combat,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ayuv,  combat,  facred  lport;  and 

he  who  difpofes,  appoints,  ordains.  - 

Among  the  Romans,  the  like  officer  was  denominated  De- 
fignator ,  and  Munerarius. 

AGONY*,  Agonia,  denotes  the  extremity  of  pain,  or  a 
difeafe ;  when  nature  makes  her  laft  effort,  or  ftruggle,  to 
throw  off  the  evil  that  oppreffes  her.  See  Pain,  Disease, 

and  Death. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ayavf  certamen,  combat ; 
this  being  a  kind  of  ftrife,  between  life  and  death. 

AGONYCLITiE*,  or  Agonyclites,  in  antiquity,  a 
fed  in  the  feventh  century  ;  whofe  diftinguifhing  principle  it 
was,  never  to  kneel,  but  to  deliver  all  their  prayers  Handing. 
See  Genuflection. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle,  a,  yow,  knee, 
and  kAuw,  to  bend. 

AGORANOMUS*,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of  Athens, 
eftablifhed  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  policy  in 
the  markets,  fettling  the  prices  of  provifions,  and  deciding 
difputes  relating  to  buying,  and  felling,  infpefting  the  weights, 
meafures,  and  the  like. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  ayopz  market ;  and 

vo/xof,  law.  _  ' 

The  Agoranomus  was  much  the  fame  with  the  Curule  JEdile 
among  the  Romans.  See  JEdile. 

Ariftotle  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  magiftrates,  the  Agora - 
tiomiy  who  had  the  intendance  of  the  markets  j  and  the  AJiy- 
■nomi ,  who  infpefted  the  buildings  of  the  (ajfa)  cities. 
AGRARIAN  *,  in  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  laws  as  relate  to  the  partition,  or  diftribu- 
tion  of  lands.  See  Law. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  Ager,  field. 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  Agrarian  laws,  whereof,  the 
principal  are,  the  Lex  Apuleia ,  made  in  the  year  of  Rome 
653  ;  the  Lex  Babia  ;  the  Lex  CaJJia ,  in  the  year  267  ;  the 
Lex  Cornelia ,  in  the  year  673  ;  the  Lex  Flaminia ,  in  the  year 
525  ;  the  Lex  Flavia  ;  the  Lex  Julia ,  in  the  year  691  ;  the 
Lex  Licinia ,  in  377  ;  the  Lex  AElia  Licinia ;  the  Lex  Livia  ; 
the  Lex  Marcia  ;  the  Lex  Rofcia ,  made  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage  ;  two  Sempronian  laws,  in  the  year  620  ;  the  Lex 
Servilia ,  in  690  ;  the  Lex  Fhoria  ;  and  the  Lex  Titia. 

The  Agrarian  Law,  Lex  Agraria,  abfolutely,  and  by 
way  of  eminence  fo  called,  was  a  celebrated  law,  published 
by  Spurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  268,  for  an  equal  divifion 
of  the  conquered  lands  among  all  the  citizens,  and  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  ground  poflefled  by  each  perfon  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  acres.— Thofe  other  two  in  the  Digeft,  the 
one  publilhed  by  Czefar,  and  the  other  by  Nerva,  only  relate 
to  the  limits,  or  boundaries  of  grounds  j  and  have  no  relation 
to  that  of  Spurius  Calfius. 

AGRARIUM.  See  Agistment. 

AGREEMENT,  Agreamentum,  inlaw,  a  joining,  or 
putting  together  of  two,  or  more  minds  in  any  thing  done,  or 
to  be  done.  See  Accord. 

Of  this  there  may  be  three  forts. — The  firft,  an  Agreement 
executed  at  the  beginning ;  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  of  25 
Edw.  III.  c.  3.  which  fays,  ‘  That  the  goods  bought  by 
«  foreftallers,  being  thereof  attainted,  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the 
*  king  ;  if  the  buyer  thereof  have  made  Gree  with  the  feller 
where  the  word  Gree,  otherwife  called  Agreement  executed, 
fignifies  payment  for  the  things,  or  fatisfaftion. 

The  fecond  is,  an  Agreement  after  an  adt,  that  is,  where  one 
does  an  aft,  and  another  agrees  or  aflents  thereto,  afterwards. 
The  third  is,  an  Agreement  executory,  which  is,  when  both 
parties  at  one  time  are  agreed  that  fuch  a  thing  {hall  be  done 
in  time  to  come.  It  is  called  executory,  in  regard  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  afterwards.  See  Contract. 

AGRESSES,  or  Ogresses,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  Pel¬ 
lets.  See  Pellets. 

AGRICULTURE  *,  the  art  of  tilling,  or  cultivating  the 
earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  bear  plants, 
trees,  fruits,  lAc.  See  Earth,  Soil,  Tilling,  Plant, 
Fruit,  Seed,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  Ager ,  field  ;  and  cultura,  til¬ 
ling  ;  of  colere,  to  till. 

The  principal  and  moft  general  operations  in  Agriculture, 
are  manuring,  ploughing,  fallowing,  fowing,  harrowing ; 
as  alfo,  reaping,  mowing,  &c.  See  the  articles  Manure, 
Ploughing,  Semination,  &c. 

JHo  the  operations  of  Agriculture  do  alfo  belong  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  produftions  of  particular  countries  ;  as 
hops,  hemp,  vines,  tobacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c. 
See  Hops,  Hemp,  "I  obacco,  Saffron,  Liquorice, 
Woad,  (Ac. 
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To  the  fame  art  belong  planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning,  en¬ 
grafting  ;  the  culture  of  forefts,  timber,  copfes,  Gfc.  See 
Planting,  Transplanting,  Pruning,  Engraft¬ 
ing,  Timber,  Tree,  (Ac. 

Even  gardening,  or  horticulture  it  felf,  is  only  a  branch  of 
Agriculture.  See  Garden,  and  Gardening. 

Among  the  ancients,  it  is  frequently  called  Georgica.  See 
Georgic. 

We  forbear  to  fay  any  thing  about  the  antiquity  or  ufeful- 
nefs  of  this  art ;  every  reader’s  imagination  will  fupply  that 
defeft — It  has  been  cultivated  by  many  of  the  greateft  men 
among  the  ancients ;  as  emperors,  diftators,  and  confuls  j 
and  has  been  treated  of  by  fome  of  their  greateft  authors  :  Vir¬ 
gil  fof  inftance,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Conftantin  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  Palkdius,  (Ac. 

The  later  authors  on  Agriculture,  are  Baptifta  Porta,  Heref- 
bachius,  and  Agricola  in  Latin  j  Alphonfo  Herrera,  in  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  Stephens,  Liebaut,  de  Serree,  de  Croifcens,  Bellon, 
and  Chomel,  in  French ;  and  Nourfe,  Evelyn,  Mortimer, 
Switzer,  Bradley,  and  Lawrence,  in  Englifh.  See  Geoponic. 

AGRIPPA*,  a  name  applied,  among  the  ancients,  to  chil¬ 
dren  delivered  in  an  unufual,  or  irregular  manner  ;  particu¬ 
larly  fuch  as  come  with  the  feet  foremoft,  inftead  of  the  head. 
See  Delivery,  and  Birth. 

*  They  were  called  Agrippa",  according  to  Pliny,  on  a6count  of 
their  being  {tegre  parti)  born  with  difficulty. 

AGRYPNIA,  ArPYnNiA,  a  privation  of  fleep  ;  otherwife 
called  watching,  waking ,  vigilice ,  pervigilium,  (Ac.  See 
Watching,  Sleep,  (Ac. 

A  GUE,  a  periodical  difeafe,  of  the  fever  kind,  confifting  in  a 
cold  fhivering  fit,  fucceeded  by  a  hot  one  ;  and  going  off  in  a 
diaphorefis,  or  fweating.  See  Disease. 

If  the  coldnefs  and  fhivering  be  inconfiderable,  and  only  the 
hot  fit  felt  j  the  difeafe  is  called  an  intermitting  fever.  See 
Fever. 

According  to  the  periods  or  returns  of  the  fits,  the  difeafe  is 
either  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  ague ,  or  fever.  See 
Quotidian,  Tertian,  Quartan,  (Ac. 

The  next  caufe  of  Agues ,  feems  to  be  an  obftrufted  perfpira- 
tion,  or  whatever  by  overloading  the  juices,  retards  their  mo¬ 
tion,  or  occalions  a  lentor  in  the  blood.' — The  fymptoms  are 
heavinefs  and  reaching;  a  weak,  flow  pulfe;  coldnefs,  and 
fhivering,  felt  firft  in  the  joints,  thence  creeping  over  the 
whole  body  pain  in  the  loins,  and  an  involuntary  motion  of 
the  under  jaw. 

A  vernal  Ague  is  eafily  cured  ;  but  an  autumnal  one  is  more 
obftinate,  especially  in  aged  and  cacheftical  perfons  ;  if  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  dropfy,  peripneumony,  (Ac.  dangerous. — 
When  an  Ague  proves  fatal,  it  is  ufually  in  the  cold  lit,  thro* 
the  opprelfion  of  the  fpirits. 

The  cure  is  ufually  begun  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  an 
hour  before  the  accefs  ;  and  compleated  with  the  cortex  peru- 
vianus,  adminiftered  in  the  interval  between  two  fits ;  and 
continued  at  times,  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  See  Cortex. 

Dr.  Quincy  endeavours  to  account  for  the  effeft  of  the  bark, 
from  the  irregularity,  afperity,  and  folidity  of  its  particles, 
which  fit  it  to  break  thofe  viridities  in  the  juices  whereby 
the  capillaries  were  obftrufted,  and  to  draw  up  the  folids  into 
a  tenfion,  fufficient  by  the  vigorous  vibrations  enfuing  thereon, 
to  prevent  any  future  accumulation  thereof. — The  firft  in¬ 
tention,  he  obferves,  is  anfwered  by  giving  the  blood  a  greater 
momentum  ;  and  the  fecond,  by  its  corrugating  the  nerves, 
and  rendering  the  contraftions  of  the  veffels  more  brifk  and 
forcible. — Hence  alfo  its  effefts  upon  fuch  as  are  apt  to  fweat 
immoderately. 

AGUGLIA.  See  Obelisk. 

AID,  or  Ayde*,  Auxilium,  literally  denotes  the  help, 
fuccour,  or  affiftance,  which  any  perfon  lends  another,  when 
too  weak  to  do,  or  avoid  fomething. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed,  according  to  M.  Menage,  from 
the  Italian  Aitare  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  Adjutare ,  to  help, 
or  affift. 

Aid,  or  Ayde,  inlaw,  is  when  a  petition  is  made  in  court, 
for  the  calling  in  of  help  from  another  perfon  interefted  in 
the  matter  in  queftion  ;  who,  it  is  probable,  may  not  only 
ftrengthen  the  party’s  caufe  who  thus  prays  for  Aid,  but 
alfo  prevent  a  prejudice  arifing  to  his  own  right  — This  is 
called  Aid prier ,  but  this  courfe  of  proceeding  is  now  much 
difufed. 

A  city  or  corporation,  holding  a  fee-farm  of  the  king,  may 
pray  in  Aid  of  him  ;  if  any  thing  be  demanded  of  them  relating 
thereto.  5 

The  Aid  prier,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  the  king’s  behalf, 
to  prevent  any  proceeding  againft  him  till  his  council  be 
called,  and  heard  what  they  have  to  fay  for  avoiding  the  kincr’s 
prejudice,  or  lofs. 

Ai  v>  de  Camp,  an  officer  in  an  army  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  at¬ 
tend  the  general  officers,  and  receive,  and  carry  their  orders, 
as  occafion  requires. 

When  the  king  is  in  the  field,  he  ufually  appoints  young  vo¬ 
lunteers  of  quality  to  carry  his  orders,  who  are  called  the 
king’s  Aids  de  Camp. 

Aid  Major,  or  Adjutant ,  is  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  eafe 
the  Major  of  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  perform  it  all  in  his 
abfence.  See  Major,  and  Adjutant. 

Some 
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Some  Majors  have  feveral  Aid  Majors.— Each  troop  of  guards 
has  but  one  major,  who  has  two  Aid  Majors  under  him  ;  or 
more,  according  as  the  bufinefs  requires.  See  Troop,  and 
Guard. 

Every  regiment  of  foot  hath  as  many  Aid  Majors  as  it  con¬ 
tains  battalions. — When  the  battalion  is  drawn  up,  the  Aid 
Major's  poft  is  on  the  left,  beyond  all  the  captains,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  lieutenant-colonel.  See  Regiment,  Battali¬ 
on,  (Ac. 

Aid,  Auxilium,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  a  fubfidy  or 
fum  of  money  due  to  the  lord,  from  his  tenants,  on  certain 
occafions.  See  Subsidy,  Service,  (Ac. 

It  differed  from  a  tax,  which  is  impofed  at  any  time  when 
wanted  ;  whereas  the  Aid  could  only  be  levied  where  it  was 
cuftomary,  and  where  the  particular  occafion  fell  out.  See 
Tax. 

Such  was  the  aid  de  relief,  due  from  the  tenants  in  fee,  upon 
the  death  of  the  lord  mefn,  to  his  heir ;  towards  the  charge 
of  a  relief  of  the  fee,  of  the  fuperior  lord.  See  Relief, 
Fee,  Lord,  (Ac. 

Such  alfo  was  the  aid  cbevel,  or  capital  aid,  due  by  vaffals,  to 
the  chief  lord,  or  the  king,  of  whom  they  held  in  capite. 
See  Capite.— Of  this  there  are  three  kinds. 

The  firft,  of  chivalry ;  or,  as  they  call  it,  par  fa'ire  fltz 
chevalier,  towards  making  his  eldeft  fon  a  knio-ht  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  of  15  years:  the  fecond  of  marriage,  or  par 
file  maner,  towards  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter  —Both  thefe 
with  all  charges  incident  thereto,  are  taken  away  by  Stat’ 
12  Car.  II.  See  T enure.  Service,  £*.— Some  will  have 
them  to  have  been  firft  eftablifhed  in  England  by  William 
the  conqueror ;  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Normandy  :  but 
the  more  common  opinion  is,  that  the  conqueror  brought 
them  with  him.— T  he  third  was  of  ranfom,  due  when  the 
lord  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  enemy.  See  Ransom. 

In  fome  provinces  there  was  a  fourth  kind  of  aid,  due 
whenever  the  lord  fhould  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  holy 
land.  See  Croisade,  (Ac. 

We  alfo  read  of  aids  paid  the  lord,  when  he  was  minded  to 
purchafe  any  new  land,  or  tenement.  Thefe  were  only 
granted  once  in  his  life. — Alfo  aids  for  the  repairing,  and  for¬ 
tifying  of  caftles,  feats,  (Ac. 

Aids  were  at  firft  impofed  by  the  lord,  or  king,  at  what  rate 
he  pleafed  ;  but  by  a  ftatute  of  3  Edw.  I.  a  reftraint  was  laid 
on  common  perfons  being  lords,  and  they  were  tied  down  to 
a  fixed  proportion :  by  a  fubfequent  ftatute,  the  fame  rate 
was  extended  even  to  the  king. 

Aids  feem  to  have  been  firft  eftablifhed  with  a  view  to  the 
clients  and  freedmen  of  ancient  Rome,  who  made  prefents  to 
their  patrons  towards  his  daughter’s  fortune,  as  alfo  on  his 
birth-day,  and  on  other  folemn  occafions.  See  Patron, 
and  Client. — Accordingly,  Bouteiller  relates,  that  in  his 
time,  they  depended  on  the  courtefy  and  good  will  of  the 
vafials ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  called',  Droits  de  Com- 
plaifance. 

The  bilhops  alfo  received  aids  from  their  ecclefiaftics,  called 
Synodals,  and  Pentecoflals. .  They  were  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  their  confecration ;  or  when  they  had  a  king  to  enter¬ 
tain  ;  or  when  called  by  the  pope  to  his  court,  or  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  ;  as  alfo  when  they  went  to  receive  the  Pallium .  See 
Synodals,  (Ac. 

Add,  that  the  archdeacons  exacfted  aids  from  the  clergy  of 
their  jurifdi&ion.  See  Procuration,  (Ac. 

Aids  are  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  polity,  for  any  extraordinary 
taxes,  or  impofitions  occafionally  levied  by  the  king,  and 
parliament,  upon  the  fubjedts ;  to  fupport  the  charges  of  the 
government,  when  the  ordinary  revenue  proves  fhort.  See 
Subsidy. 

Royal  Aid  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  land-tax.  See  Tax. 
Aids,  in  the  manage,  are  helps,  or  affiftances,  which  the  horfe  - 
man  contributes  towards  the  motion,  or  a&ion  required  of 
the  horfe  ;  by  a  difcreet  ufe  of  the  bridle,  cavefon,  fpur,  poin- 
fon,  rod,  calf  of  the  leg,  and  voice.  See  Bridle. 

Such  a  horfe  knows  his  aids,  anfwers  his  aids,  takes  his  aids 
with  vigour,  (Ac. — The  aids  are  made  ufe  of,  to  avoid  the 
neceffity  of  correftions.— The  fame  ^1,, given  in  a  different 
manner,  become  corrections. 

The  aids  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  go  in  airs,  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  required  in  going  upon  the  ground. 1  New- 
cajlle. 

The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  and  inner  rein,  are  called  inner 
aids.  The  outer  heel,  outer  leg,  (Ac.  are  outer  aids. 

Court  of  Aids,  in  France,  is  a  fovereign  court,  erected  for  the 
cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  taxes.— Appeals  come 
to  this  from  the  court  of  elections,  where  matters  relating  to 
the  taille  are  firft  heard. —  The  court  of  aids  of  a  province  is 
lometimes  feparated  from  the  parliament  of  the  province  and 

ATPt  |3S  Montpelier ,  Montauban,  (Ac. 

m  heraldry-  See  the  article  Eaglet. 

atpitk^T’  m  mt?ral  h[i°ry‘  See  A(^ja  Mma. 
AILrUlbCE,  Aiguisse,  or  Eguisce',  in  heraldry,  a  term 

applied  to  a  cyofs,  when  its  four  ends  are  fharpened,  fo  how¬ 
ever  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe  angles.  See  Cross. 

The  crofs  aiguife  differs  from  the  crofs  fitchee,  in  that  the 
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ft  srp  rf  1  w!,ereas  ** 

att  v  *  A  uimcr  are  tapered.  See  b itch ee, 
t~L  °r  AlEL’  ,n  law>  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  grand¬ 
father,  or  great  grandfather  called  Befaile,  was  feized  of  lands 
or  tenements  in  fee-fimple,  on  the  day  he  died ;  and  a  ftran- 

frandb  h  i5!0"  ^  fame  ^  and  dirPoiM^h  the  heir  or 

grandchild.  See  Abatement. 

*  ther.  W°rd  18  f0™ed  °f  the  French  avus>  8r3adfc 


AIR’l^f!V!nf /'ri2  th,n’  fluid’  fanfparent  compreffible, 
and  dilatable  body ;  furrounding  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a 

confiderable height.  See  Earth,  and  Terraqueous. 

Air  was  confidered  by  fome  of  the  ancients  as  an  element:  but 

en,  y  e  ement  they  underftood  a  different  thing  from  what 
we  do.  See  Element. 

It  is  certain,  that  air,  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  is  far  from 
the  fimphcity  of  an  elementary  fubftance;  though  there  may 
be  fomething  in  it,  which  bids  fair  for  the  appellation. — Hence, 
air  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  vulgar,  or  heterogeneous  ;  and 
proper,  or  elementary. 

Vulgar  or  Heterogeneous  Air,  is  a  colitlon  of  corpufcles  of  various 
in  s,  which  together  eonftitute  one  fluid  mafs,  wherein  we 
live  and  move,  and  which  we  are  continually  receiving  and 
expelling  by  refpiration. — ■ The  whole  affemblage  of  this,  makes’ 
what  we  call  the  atmofphere.  See  Atmosphere. 

Where  this  air,  or  atmofphere  terminates,  there  aether  is  fiup- 
po  e  to  commence;  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  air,  in  that 
it  does  not  make  any  fenfible  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
wfoch  ^z>  does.  See  ^Ether,  and  Refraction. 

e  ubftances  whereof  air  confifts,  may  be  reduced  to  two 

tinuah  l0’  The  matter  of  ]ight>  or  fire,  which  is  con- 
-Tn  wb?Tn§  ‘T,?  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  See  Fire. 

of  the  ea«h  ’  S  ^ 

23,  Thofe  numberlefs  particles,  which  in  form  either  of  va¬ 
pours,  or  dry  exhalations,  are  raifed  from  the  earth,  water,  mi- 
nera  s,  vegetables,  animals,  (Ac.  either  by  the  folar,  fubterrane- 
ous,  or  culinary  fire.  See  Vapour,  and  Exhalation. 
Elementary  Air,  or  Air  properly  fo  called,  is  a  certain  fubtile, 
homogeneous,  elaftic  matter;  the  bafis,  or  fundamental  ingre- 

de^nfinatioi^tm°^)heriCal  ^  that  which  §ives  k  the 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Air.— The  peculiar  nature  of  this  aerial 
matter,  we  know  but  little  of;  what  authors  have  advanced 
concerning  it  being  chiefly  conjeaural.  We  have  no  way  of 
examining  it  apart,  or  feparating  it  from  the  other  matters  it 
is  mixed  with ;  and  confequently  no  way  of  afeertaining  with 
evidence  what  belongs  to  it  abftratfedly  from  the  reft. 

Dr.  Hook,  and  fome  others,  will  have  it  to  be  no  other  than 

t  ltfdu)  °r  thatr  fine’  fluid>  matter,  diffufed 

through  the  whole  expanfe  of  the  celeftial  regions :  which  cc 

incides  with  Sir  I.  Newton’s  Subtile  Medium,  or  fpirit.  St 
^Ether,  Medium,  and  Spirit  P 

In  this  view  it  is  fuppofed  a  body  fid  generis,  ingenerable,  in 
corruptible,  immutable,  prefent  in  all  places,  in  all  bodies,  (Ac 

.<'onEdennS  onJ  Y  its  property  of  elafticity,  which  they 
ccount  its  effential  and  conftituent  character,  fuppofe  it  m  1- 

Ik  mCi?  7  Producibie ;  and  to  be  no  other  than  the  matter  of 
other  bodjes  aftered  fo  as  to  become  permanently  elaftic.— 
Mr  Boyle  gwes  us  feveral  experiments,  which  he  made  «  for 

«  hr  Pr??uai0n  of  a*r'>  takmS  production  for  the  obtaining 
a  fenfible  quantity  thereof,  from  bodies  wherein  it  did  not 
appear  either  at  all,  or  in  fo  great  plenty.”— Among  the 
feveral  ways  of  doing  this,  ‘  the  fitteft  for  pradice,’  he  ob¬ 
serves,  are  fermentation,  corrofion,  diffolution,  decompofi- 
e  ^n;  the  boiling  of  waters  and  other  fluids;  and  the  mutual 
achon  of  booies,  especially  faline  ones,  upon  each  other.’ 

U  °f  lf  He  adds,  ‘  that  various  folid  and  mineral  bo- 
t  die7  un  ufpehted  of  elafticity,  being  plunged  in  corrofive  un- 
elaltic  menftrua,  will,  by  a  proper  comminution  of  their 
parts  in  the  conflict,  afford  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ner- 
‘  manently  elaftic  air.'  Ubi  fupra.  V 

Of  the  fame  opinion  is  Sir  I.  Newton ;  ‘  The  particles  of 
denle,  compadft,  and  fixed  fubftances,  cohering  by  a  ftroncr 
‘  attradfive  force,  are  not  feparable  without  a  vehement  heat° 

‘  or  ferhaPs  n°t  without  fermentation  ;  and  fuch  bodies  beir7 
at  length  rarefied  by. fuch  heat  or  fermentation,  become  true 
,  P ermanent«r/  ^.-«Thus,  the  fame  author  adds 
gunpowder  generates  air  by  explofion.’  Ibid  * 

We  have  here,  therefore,  not  only  the  materials  whereof  Ur 
lhould  be  made ;  but  the  means  of  doing  it :  with  regard  tr» 
wh,ch,  the  air  is  divided  into  real  or  permanent  and°l  - 
rent  or  tranfient .-For  that  aU  which  appears  to  be  air  Soes 
not  continue  fuch,  is  evident  from  the  inftance  of  an  solinile  - 
the  water  of  which  being  fufficientlv  rarefied  by  the  fire  rifties 
out  .nalharp whiffling blaft  perfeaiy  tefembling  aj  w£fc 
the 1  motion  lalls;  but  foot,  lofes  that  refemblance,  efceda  ly 
in  the  cold  and  returns  by  condenfation  into  its  o  igi,  a  » 
ter :  and  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  alcohol  of  line  and 
other  lubtile  and  fugitive  fpirits,  raifed  by  diffillation  _ 
Whereas  real  air  is  not  redur-lkU  u  y  UUL‘J1-ition.— 

denfation  or  1:1  •  uc‘b’e  by  any  compreftion,  con- 

See  .Tolipile  ^  mt°  ^  °ther  lubftance  befide  air 

1  Q  Water} 


co- 

See 

in- 


AIR 


Water,  then,  though  it  may  put  on  an  aerial  nat 
while,  yet  is  not  capable  of  perfifting  therein;  an  .g tQ 

may  be  faid  of  other  fluids.— The  furtheft  they  car  g  > 
become  vapour  ;  which  is  the  matter  of  the  fluid  rende 
much  rarer,  and  put  in  a  brisk  motion  — For  a  fubiUnce  to 
become  permanent  air,  it  mult  be  of  a  fixed  kind  :  otherwi^ 
it  is  not  capable  of  undergoing  the  alteration  neceflary  to  oe 

induced  in  it;  but  gives  way  and  flies  off  too  loon, 
the  difference  between  permanent  and  tranfient  air 
to  the  fame  as  that  between  vapour  and  exhalation  ,  ’ 

gr.  being  dry,  the  other  moift,  bV.  See  Vapour,  and 

We  can  go  a  little  further  yet.— This  elaftic  property  of  air , 
is  fuppofed  by  many  philofophers,  to  depend  on  the  gure  o 
its  corpufcles,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  ramous;  feme  will 
have  them  fo  many  minute  flocculi,  refembling  fleeces  o 
wool ;  others  conceive  them  rolled  up  like  hoops,  an  cur  e 
like  wires,  or  {havings  of  wood,  or  coiled  like  the  prings  o 
watches,  and  endeavouring  to  reffore  themfelves  in  virtue  o 
their  texture  :  fo  that  to  produce  mV,  muff  be  to  produce  luch 
■a  figure  and  difpofition  of  parts  ;  and  thofe  bodies  on  y  are  Py° 
per  fubjects,  which  are  fufceptible  of  fuch  difpofition  ;  which 
fluids,  from  the  fmoothnefs,  roundnefs,  and  flipperinefs  of  their 


parts,  are  not.  See  Fluid. 

But  Sir  I.  Newton  ( Optics ,  p.  37 I#)  Pu*-S  thing  anothei 
way  ;  fuch  a  texture  he  thinks  by  no  means  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  vaft  power  of  elafticity  oblerved  in  air ,  which 
is  capable  of  diffufing  into  above  a  million  of  times  more  ipace 
than  it  before  poffeffed.— But,  as  all  bodies  are  {hewn  to  have 
an  attradive  and  a  repelling  power ;  and  as  both  thele  are 
ftronger  in  bodies,  the  denfer,  more  folid  and  compaa  they  are  ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  by  heat,  or  any  other  powerful 
agent,  the  attractive  force  is  furmounted,  and  the  particles  ol 
the  body  feparated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  fphere  of  attraaion ; 
the  repelling  power  commencing  thence,  makes  them  recede 
from  each  other  with  a  ftrong  force,  proportionable  to  that 
wherewith  they  before  cohered  ;  and  thus  they  become  perma¬ 
nent  air. — Hence,  fays  the  fame  author,  it  is,  that  as  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  permanent  air  are  groffer,  and  arife  from  denfei  bo¬ 
dies,  than  thole  of  tranfient  air ,  or  vapour  ;  true  air  is  more 
ponderous  than  vapour ;  and  a  moift  atmofphere  lighter  than 
a  dry  one.  See  Attraction,  Repulsion,  bfc. 

But,  after  all,  there  mayftill  be  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the 
matter  thus  produced  from  folid  bodies  have  all  the  properties 
of  air ;  and  whether  fuch  air  be  not  tranfient,  as  well  as  that 
from  humid  ones  ;  though  not  to  that  degree.-  Mr.  Boyle  ar¬ 
gues,  from  an  experiment  made  in  the  mr-pump  with  lighted 
match ;  that  thofe  light  and  fubtile  fumes  into  which  the  fire 
itfelf  fhatters  dry  bodies,  have  no  fuch  fpring  as  air ;  fince 
they  were  unable  to  hinder  the  expanfton  of  a  little  air ,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  bladder  they  furiounded.  Phyf  Meek.  Exper. 
Yet,  in  fome  fubfequent  experiments,  by  diffolving  iron  either 
in  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  or  in  aqua-fortis ;  a  large  aerial 
bubble  was  produced,  which  had  a  real  fpring  ;  fo  as  to  hinder 
the  furrounding  liquor  from  regaining  its  place ;  and  which,  by 
the  application  of  a  warm  hand,  readily  dilated  itlelf  like  other 
air ,  and  broke  into  the  liquor  in  feveral  fucceeding  bubbles  ; 
and  even  through  the  liquor  into  the  open  air.  Ubijupra. 
The  fame  excellent  perfon  further  affures  us,  he  procured  a  re¬ 
ally  elaftic  fubftance  from  divers  other  matters;  as  bread, 
grapes,  muft,  ale,  apples,  peas,  beef,  be.  and  from  fome  bodies 
by  only  burning  them  in  vacuo,  particularly  paper,  hartfhorn, 
&c.  which  yet,  upon  further  examination,  was  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  pure  air ,  that  animals  inclofed  in  it,  not  only  could  not 
refpire  it  without  harm  ;  but  even  died  fooner  than  in  vacuo, 
where  there  was  nothing  like  air.  Phyf  Meehan.  Exper. 

We  may  here  add  an  obiervation  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  which  imports,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  elafticity  is  fo  far  from  conftituting  air ,  that  air  is 
rendered  more  elaftic  by  the  admixture  of  fome  other  matters 
along  with  it,  than  it  is  in  its  purity.*— - Thus,  fiom  fome  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  de  la  Hire  at  Paris,  and  of  M.  Stancari  at 
Boulogne,  M.  Fontenelle  affures  us,  that  air  moiftened  with 
water,  is  confiderably  more  elaftic,  and  expands  further,  than 
when  pure  — M.  de  la  Hire  even  found  the  moift  air  eight 
times  more  elaftic  than  the  dry.  V.  Hijl.  de  V Acad.  an.  1708. 
But  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  Dr.  Jurin  explains  the  expe¬ 
riments  another  way  ;  and  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  con- 
clufion  does  not  neceflarily  follow  from  them.  V  Append,  ad 
Varen.  Geogr. 

Thus  much  for  air  confidered  in  itfelf.— But  fuch  air ,  we 
have  obferved,  no  where  exifts  in  its  purity. — That  wherewith 
we  are  concerned,  and  whofe  properties  and  effects  are  chiefly 
confidered,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  be  the  moft  he¬ 
terogeneous  body  in  the  univerfe:  Boer haave  even  fhews  it  to 
be  an  univerfal  chaos,  or  colluvies  of  all  the  kinds  of  created 
bodies. — Whatever  fire  can  volatilize  is  found  in  the  air  ;  but 
there  is  no  body  that  can  withftand  the  force  of  fire.  See 
Fire,  Volatile,  Burning-Glass,  b’c. 

Hence,  for  inffance,  1  °,The  whole  foffil  kingdom  muft  neceffari- 
ly  be  found  therein;  for  all  of  that  tribe,  as  falts,  fulphurs,  ftones, 
metals,  b’c.  are  convertible  into  fume,  and  thus  capable  of 
being  rendered  part  of  the  air.—. Gold  itfelf,  the  moft  fixed  of 
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all  natural  bodies,  is  found  to  adhere  clofe  to  the  fulpbur  in 
mines ;  and  thus  to  be  raifed  along  with  it.  See  C*old,  ^ 
2°,  All  the  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  muft  alfo  be  in  the 

air :  for,  befide  the  copious  effluvia  continually  emitted  from 

their  bodies,  by  the  vital  heat,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  per- 
fpiration  ;  by  means  whereof  an  animal,  in  the  courfe  of  1  s 
duration,  impregnates  the  air  with  many  times  the  quantity 
of  its  own  body;  (fee  Perspiration,  Effluvia,  bfc.) 
Befide  this,  we  find  that  any  animal  when  dead,  being  expofed 
to  the  air ,  is  in  a  little  time  carried  wholly  off,  bones  and  all. 
So  that  the  whole  of  what  before  was  an  animal,  e.  gr.  a 
man,  an  ox,  or  the  like,  is  now  in  the  air. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  noted  what  huge  fwarms  of  the  groiier 
excrementitious  matters  of  animals  muft  fwim  in  the  air :  at 
Madrid,  we  are  affured,  they  have  no  neceffary  houfes;  and 
that  they  always  make  a  jakes  of  their  ftreets  oyer  night .  yet 
does  the  air  imbibe  the  filth  as  faft  as  it  is  laid  j  infomuch, 
that  there  is  no  increafe  of  any  fetid  fmell. 

30,  As  to  vegetables,  nothing  of  that  clafs  can  be  fuppofed 
wanting ;  fince  we  know  that  all  vegetables  by  putrifadion 
become  volatile ;  even  the  earthy  or  vafcular  part,  in  time  fol¬ 
lows  the  reft.  See  Vegetable,  Plant,  bfc. 

Of  all  the  effluvia  floating  in  this  grand  ocean  the  atmofphere  ; 
one  of  the  principal  are  the  faline.  Thefe,  authors  common¬ 
ly  conceive,  are  chiefly  of  the  nitrous  kind ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  there  are  of  all  the  forts,  vitriolic,  aluminous, 
fea-falt,  bfc.  See  Salt,  Nitre,  bfc. 

Mr.  Boyle  even  obferves,  that  there  may  be  many  compounded 
kinds  of  falts  in  the  air ,  which  we  have  not  on  earth ;  arifing 
from  different  faline  fpirits,  fortuitoufly  meeting  and  mixing 
together. — Thus,  the  glafs  windows  of  ancient  buildings  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  be  corroded,  as  if  they  had  been  wornx- 
pafpn  •  thmicrh  nonp  of  tlie  falts  abovementioned  have  the  fa¬ 


culty  of  corroding  glafs. 

The  fulphurs,  too,  muff  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the 
air-,  on  account  of  thofe  many  volcanos,  grottos,  caverns, 
and  other  fpiracles  chiefly  affording  that  mineral,  difperfed 
through  the  globe.  See  Sulphur,  Volcano,  bfc. 

And  the  afl'oeiations,  feparations,  attritions,  diffolutions,  and 
other  operations  of  one  fort  of  matter  upon  another,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fource  of  numerous  other  neutral  or  anonymous 
bodies,  unknown  to  us. 

Air ,  in  this  general  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  moft:  confiderable  and 
univerfal  agents  in  all  nature  ;  being  concerned  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  life,  and  the  production  of  moft  of  the  phenomena 
relating  to  our  world.— Its  properties  and  effects,  including 
a  great  part  of  the  refearches  and  difeoveries  of  the  modem 
philofophers,  have  fome  of  them  been  reduced  to  precife  laws 
and  demonftrations ;  in  which  form  they  make  a  branch  of 
mathematics,  called  Pneumatics ,  or  Aerometry.  See  Respi¬ 
ration,  Pneumatics,  and  Aerometry,  bfc. 

Mechanical  Properties  and  Effefjs  of  Air.  The  moft  confiderable 
are  its  fluidity,  weight,  and  elafticity. — 1°,  Fluidity,— That 
the  air  is  a  fluid,  is  evident  from  the  eafy  paffage  it  affords 
to  bodies  through  it ;  as  in  the  propagation  of  founds,  fmells, 
and  other  effluvia :  for  this  argues  it  a  body  whofe  parts  give 
way  to  any  force  impreffed,  and  in  yielding,  areeafily  moved 
among  themfelves ;  which  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid.  See 
Fluid. — See  alfo  Sound,  bfc. 

They  who,  with  the  Cartefians,  make  fluidity  confift  in  a 
perpetual  inteftine  motion  of  the  parts,  find  air  alfo  anfwers 
to  that  character  :  thus,  in  a  darkened  room,  where  the  fpe- 
cies  of  external  objeds  are  brought  in  by  a  fingle  ray,  they 
appear  in  a  continual  fluduation  ;  and  thus  even  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  weather-glaffes  are  obferved  never  to  remain  a  moment 
at  reft.  See  Weather-G/#/}. 

The  caufe  of  this  fluidity  of  air ,  is  attributed  by  fome  late 
philofophers  to  the  fire  intermixed  therewith  ;  without  which, 
they  imagine,  the  atmofphere  would  harden  into  a  folid,  im¬ 
penetrable  mafs. — And  hence,  the  greater  the  degree  of  fire 
therein,  the  more  fluid,  moveable  and  pervious  the  air :  and 
thus,  as  the  degree  of  fire  is  continually  varying,  according 
to  the  circumftances  and  pofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the 
air  is  kept  in  a  continual  reciprocation.  See  Fire. 

Hence,  in  good  meafure,  it  is,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  higher 
mountains,  the  fenfes  of  fmelling,  hearing,  bfc.  are  found 
very  feeble.  See  Mountain. 

IIQ,  Weight,  or  gravity.— That  the  air  is  heavy,  follows 
from  its  being  a  body  ;  weight  being  an  effential  property  of 
matter.  See  Weight,  and  Gravity. 

But  we  have  infinite  arguments  of  the  fame  from  fenfe,  and 
experiment :  thus,  the  hand,  applied  on  the  orifice  of  a  veffel 
empty  of  air,  foon  feels  the  load  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere. 
— Thus,  glafs  veffels,  exhaufted  of  their  air ,  are  eafily  crufhed 
to  pieces  by  the  weight  of  the  air  without.  So,  two  fmall 
hollow  fegments  of  a  fphere,  exadly  fitting  each  other,  being 
emptied  of  air ,  are  preffed  together  with  a  force  equal  to  an 
hundred  pounds,  by  the  pondus  of  the  ambient  air. 

Further,  a  tube  dole  at  one  end,  being  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  other  end  immerged  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame  fluid  ;  and 
thus  ereded ;  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  fufpended  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  inches  above  the  lurface  of  that  in  the 
bafon.  The  reafon  of  which  fufpeniion  is,  that  the  mercury 
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in  the  tube  cannot  fall  lower,  without  railing  that  in  the  ba- 
fon ;  which  being  prelTed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  atmofphere,  cannot  give  way,  unlefs  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  exceeds  that  of  the  air  out  of  it. — That 
this  is  the  cafe,  is  evident  hence;  that  if  the  whole  apparatus 
be  included  in  an  tf/r-pump;  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  ex- 
haufted  from  the  fame,  the  mercury  falls:  and  gradually  let¬ 
ting  in  the  air  again,  the  mercury  reafeends  to  its  former 
height. —This  makes  what  we  call  the  Torricellian  experiment. 
See  Torricellian. 

To  fay  no  more,  we  can  actually  weigh  air :  for  a  veffel,  full 
even  of  common  air,  by  a  very  nice  ballance,  is  found  to  weigh 
more  than  when  the  air  is  exhaufted ;  and  the  effedl  is  pro- 
portionably  more  fenfible,  if  the  fame  velfel  be  weighed  full  of 
condenfed  air ,  in  a  receiver  void  of  air.  See  Weighing,  and 
Hydrostatical  Balance. 

The  weight  of  air  is  continually  varying,  according  to  the 
different  degree  of  heat,  and  cold. — Ricciolus  eftimates  its 
weight  to  that  of  water,  to  be  as  I  to  iooo;  Marfennus  as  i 
to  1300,  or  1  to  1356;  Lana,  as  1  to  640 ;  Galileo  only  makes 
it  as  1  to  400. — Mr.  Boyle,  by  a  more  accurate  experiment, 
found  it  about  London,  as  1  to  938;  and  thinks,  all  things 
confidered,  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000  may  be  taken  as  a 
medium;  for  there  is  no  fixing  any  precife  ratio,  fince  not  on¬ 
ly  the  air,  but  the  water  itfelf,  is  continually  varying.  Add, 
that  experiments  made  in  different  places  neceffarily  vary,  in 
regard  of  the  different  heights  of  the  places,  and  the  different 
confiftences  of  air  ariftng  therefrom.  Boyle,  Pbyf  Meehan. 
Exper. 

It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  by  experiments  made  fince 
before  the  Royal  Society ;  the  proportion  of  air  to  water  was, 
firfb,  found  as  1  to  840;  then,  as  1  to  852;  and  a  third  time, 
as  1  to  860.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  18 1. — And  laftly,  by  a  very 
fimple  and  accurate  experiment  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawksbee, 
the  proportion  was  fettled  as  I  to  885.  Phyf.  Meehan.  Exper. 

• — But  thefe  experiments  being  all  made  in  thpfummer  months, 
when  the  barometer  was  twenty-nine  inches  ~  high;  Dr.  Ju- 
rin  thinks,  that  at  a  medium  between  heat  and  cold,  when 
the  barometer  is  thirty  inches  high;  the  proportion  between 
the  two  fluids,  may  be  taken  as  1  to  800. 

Air ,  then,  being  heavy  and  fluid;  the  laws  of  its  gravitation, 
or  preffure,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  fame  as  in  other  fluids; 
confequently,  its  preffure  muft  be  as  its  perpendicular  altitude. 
See  Fluid. 

This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  experiment. — For,  removing  the 
Torricellian  tube  to  a  more  elevated  place,  where  the  incum¬ 
bent  column  of  air  is  fhorter ;  a  proportionably  fhorter  column 
of  mercury  is  fuftained ;  it  being  found  to  defeend  at  the  rate 
of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  for  every  hundred  foot  of  afeent. 
See  Levelling. 

On  this  principle  depends  the  ftrudlure  and  office  of  the  baro¬ 
meter.  See  Barometer. 

From  hence,  alfo,  it  follows,  that  the<?/r,  like  all  other  fluids, 
muft  prefs  equally  every  way. — This  is  confirmed  by  what  we 
obferve  of  foft  bodies  fuftaining  this  preffure  without  any 
change  of  figure ;  and  brittle  bodies,  without  their  breaking, 
though  the  preffure  upon  them  be  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of 
mercury  thirty  inches  high,  or  a  column  of  water  of  thirty- 
two  foot. — It  is  obvious,  that  no  other  caufe  can  preferve  fuch 
bodies  unchanged,  but  the  equable  preffure  on  all  fides,  which 
refills  as  much  as  it  is  refilled.  And  hence,  upon  removing 
or  diminifhing  the  preffure  on  one  fide  only ;  the  effedl  of  the 
preffure  is  fcon  perceived  on  the  other. 

For  the  quantity  and  effedl  of  this  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  human  body.  See  Atmosphere. 

From  this  gravity  of  the  air ,  confidered  with  its  fluidity,  fe- 
veral  of  its  ufes  and  effedls  are  deducible. — ’And,  i°,  by  means 
hereof,  it  clofely  invefts  the  earth,  with  all  the  bodies  on  it ; 
and  conftringes  and  binds  them  down  with  a  force  amounting, 
according  to  the  computation  of  M.  Pafchal,  to  2232  pounds 
weight,  upon  every  fquare  foot,  or  upwards  of  15  pounds  upon 
every  inch  fquare  — Hence,  it  prevents,  e.gr.  the  arterial  veffels 
of  plants  and  animals,  from  being  too  much  diftended  by  the 
impetus  of  the  circulating  juices,  of  by  the  elaftic  force  of  the 
air  fo  plentifully  lodged  in  the  blood. — Thus, we  fee,  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cupping,  that  upon  a  diminution  of  the  preffure  of  the 
air ,  the  parts  of  the  body  grow  tumid ;  which  neceffarily  alters 
the  manner  of  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries,  &c. 

The  fame  caufe  hinders  the  juices  from  oozing  and  efcaping 
through  the  pores  of  their  containing  veffels :  this  is  experienced 
by  fuch  as  travail  up  high  mountains,  who,  in  proportion  as 
they  afeend,  find  themfelves  grow  more  and  more  relaxed  ; 
and  at  length  fall  into  a  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  haemor¬ 
rhages  ;  by  reafon  of  the  air  not  fufficiently  binding  up  the  vef¬ 
fels  of  the  lungs. — The  like  is  obferved  of  animals  inclofed  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  who,  as  the  air  is  taken  from 
them,  fwell,  vomit,  drivel,  dung,  urine,  fweat,  £s V.  See  Va¬ 
cuum. 

2°,  The  mixture  of  contiguous  bodies,  efpecially  fluid  ones,  is 
chiefly  owing  hereto. — Hence  many  liquids,  as  oils  and  falts, 
which  readily  and  fpontaneoufly  mix  in  air,  upon  taking  that 
away,  remain  quietly  in  their  ftate  of  feparation. 

30,  It  determines  the  adtion  of  one  body  upon  another. — Thus, 
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the  fire  which  burns  wood  immediately  goes  out,  and  its  flame 
diffipates  upon  removing  the  air;  by  reafon  fomething  is  then 
wanting  to  prefs  the  corpufdes  of  fire  againft  thofe  of  the  fuel, 
and  prevent  the  too  fpeedy  diffufion  of  the  flame.  The  fame 
is  obferved  of  aqua-regia,  and  gold;  that  menftruum  ceafing 
any  longer  to  operate  on  the  metal,  after  the  air  is  taken  away. 
And  upon  the  fame  determining  power  of  the  air  it  is,  that 
Papin’s  digeftor  is  built.  See  Digestor. 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  as  on  the 
pike  of  Teneriffe,  the  m oft  favory  bodies,  as  pepper,  ginger, 
falts,  fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  have  no  fenfible  tafte;  for  want  of 
their  particles  being  preffed  upon  the  tongue,  fo  as  to  enter  its 
pores,  but  inftead  thereof,  being  diffipated  and  blown  away 
by  its  heat.  The  only  thing  that  there  retains  its  favor,  is 
canary  wine,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  undluous  quality  ; 
in  virtue  whereof,  it  adheres  clofely  to  the  part,  and  is  not  ea- 
fily  blown  away. 

From  this  principle  of  gravity  chiefly  arife  our  winds;  which 
are  only  air  put  in  motion  by  fome  alteration  in  the  equilibri¬ 
um  thereof.  See  Wind. 

111°,  Elafticity, — or  a  power  of  yielding  to  an  impreffion  by 
contracting  its  dimenfions;  and,  upon  removing  or  diminifh¬ 
ing  the  impreflive  caufe,  returning  to  its  former  fpace  or  fi¬ 
gure.— This  elaftic  force  is  accounted  the  diftinguilhing  pro¬ 
perty  of  air;  the  other  properties  hitherto  enumerated  being 
common  to  it  with  other  fluids. 

Of  this  power  we  have  numerous  proofs.— Thus,  a  blown 
bladder  being  fqueezed  in  the  hand;  we  find  the  included  air 
fenfibly  refill;  fo  as  upon  ceafing  to  comprefs,  the  cavities  or 
impreffions  made  in  its  furface,  are  readily  expanded  again, 
and  filled  up. 

On  this  property  of  elafticity,  the  ftru&ure  and  office  of  the 
air- pump  depends.  See  Air-Pump. 

This  nifus  or  endeavour  to  expand,  every  particle  of  air  al¬ 
ways  exerts ;  and  thus  ftrives  againft  an  equal  endeavour  of 
the  ambient  particles;  whofe  refinance  happening  by  any  means 
to  be  weakened,  it  ftrait  diffufes  into  an  immenfe  extent. — - 
Hence  it  is,  that  thin  glafs  bubbles,  or  bladders  full  of  air , 
and  exaCtly  clofed;  being  included  in  the  exhaufted  receiver 
of  an  tfzV-pump,  burft,  by  the  force  of  the  indued  air.  So  a 
bladder  quite  flaccid,  containing  only  the  fmalleft  quantity  of 
air ;  fwells  in  the  receiver,  and  appears  quite  full.  And  the 
fame  effeCt  is  found,  by  carrying  the  flaccid  bladder  to  the  top 
of  an  high  mountain. 

This  power  does  not  feem  to  have  any  limits  affigned  it;  nor 
does  it  appear  capable,  by  any  means  whatever,  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  or  diminifhed.— Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  difeover  how  long  air,  brought  to  the  greateft 
degree  of  expanfion  he  could  reduce  it  to  in  his  air- pump, 
would  retain  its  fpring ;  and  could  never  obferve  any  fenfible 
diminution;  even  though  this  poor  thin  air  was  clogged  fome 
months  with  a  weight  which  one  would  wonder  how  it  fhould 
fupport  a  moment. 

Yet,  Mr.  Hawksbee,  by  a  later  experiment,  has  {hewn,  that 
the  fpring  of  the  air  may  be  fo  difturbed  by  a  violent  preffion, 
as  to  require  fome  time  to  return  to  its  natural  tone. 

The  weight  or  preffure  of  the  air,  it  is  obvious,  has  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  its  elafticity;  but  would  be  the  fame,  whether  the  air 
had  fuch  property  or  not.— But  the  air,  in  being  elaftic,  is  ne¬ 
ceffarily  affeCled  by  the  preffure,  which  reduces  it  into  fuch  a 
fpace,  as  that  the  elafticity  which  re-a6ts  againft  the  compref- 
fing  weight,  is  equal  to  that  weight.  See  Compression. 

In  effedl,  the  law  of  this  elafticity  is,  that  it  increafes  as  the 
denfity  of  the  air  increafes  ;  and  the  denfity  increafes,  as  the 
force  increafes  wherewith  it  is  prefled.  Now,  there  muft  ne¬ 
ceffarily  be  a  balance  between  the  adlion  and  re-a&ion;  i.  e. 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  which  tends  to  comprefs  it,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  air  which  endeavours  to  expand  it,  muft  be 
equal.  See  Density,  Reaction,  IAc. 

Hence,  the  elafticity  increafing,  or  diminifhing  univerfally 
as  the  the  denfity  increafes,  or  diminifhes,  i.  e.  as  thediftance 
between  the  particles  diminifhes  or  increafes;  it  is  no  matter 
whether  the  air  be  compreffed,  and  retained  in  fuch  fpace  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  other  means:  it  muft 
endeavour,  in  either  cafe,  to  expand  with  the  fame  force. — • 
And  hence,  if  air  near  the  earth  be  pent  up  in  a  veffel,  fo  as 
to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  external  air ;  the  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  inclofed  air  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  Accordingly,  we  find  Mercury  fuftained  to  the 
fame  height,  by  the  elaftic  force  of  air  inclofed  in  a  glafs  vef¬ 
fel,  as  by  the  whole  atmofpherical  preffure. — See  further  un¬ 
der  the  article  Elasticity. 

On  the  fame  principle  may  air  be  artificially  condenfed.  See 
Condensation  of  Air. 

And  hence  the  ftruifture  of  the  wind-gun.  See  Wind-gun. 
Dr.  Halley  afferts,  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranfattions ,  that  from 
the  experiments  made  at  London,  and  by  the  academy  del 
Cimento  at  Florence,  it  may  be  fafely  concluded,  that  no 
force  whatever  is  able  to  reduce  air  into  eight  hundred  times 
leis  fpace  than  what  it  naturally  poffeffes  on  the  furface  of  our 
earth.  In  anfwer  to  which,  Monfieur  Amontons,  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Fiench  academy,  maintains,  that  there  is  no  fix¬ 
ing  any  bounds  to  its  condensation ;  that  greater  and  greater 
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weights  will  (till  reduce  it  into  lefs  and  lefs  compafs;  that  it  is 
Qnly  elaftic  in  virtue  of  the  fire  it  contains;  and  that  as  it  is 
impoffible  ever  abfolutely  to  drive  all  the  fire  out  of  it,  it  13 
impoffible  ever  to  make  the  utmoft  condenfation. 

The  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  virtue  of  its  elaftic  force,  is  found 
to  be  very  furprifing;  and  yet,  Dr.  Wallis  fuggefts,  that  we 
are  far  from  knowing  the  utmoft  it  is  capable  of. — -In  feveral 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  it  dilated  firft  into  nine  times 
its  former  fpace;  then  into  31  times  ;  then  into  60  ;  then 
into  150.  Afterwards,  it  was  brought  to  dilate  into  8000 
times  its  fpace;  then  into  10000,  and  even  at  laft  into  13679 
times  its  fpace;  and  all  this  by  its  own  expanfive  force,  with¬ 
out  any  help  of  fire.  See  Rarefaction. 

On  this  depends  the  ftrudture  and  ufe  of  the  manometer.  See 
Manometer. 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  air  we  breathe,  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  is  compreffed  by  its  own  weight  into  at  leaft  the 
13679th  part  of  the  fpace  it  would  poflefs  in  vacuo. — But  if 
the  fa,me  air  be  condenfed  by  art;the  fpace  it  will  take  up  when 
moft  dilated,  to  that  it  pofl'effes  when  condenfed;  will  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  author’s  experiments,  as  550000  to  1. 
See  Dilatation. 

Hence,  we  fee  how  wild  and  erroneous  was  that  obfervation  of 
Ariftotle,  that  air ,  rendered  ten  times  rarer  than  before, changes 
its  nature,  and  becomes  fire. 

M.  Amontons,  and  others,  we  have  already  obferved,  take 
the  rarefaction  of  air  to  arife  wholly  from  the  fire  contained  in 
it;  and  hence,  by  increafing  the  degree  of  heat,  the  degree  of 
rarefaCtion  may  be  carried  ftill  further  than  its  fpontaneous 
dilatation.  See  Heat./ 

On  this  principle  depends  the  ftruCture  and  office  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  See  Thermometer. 

M.  Amontons  firft  difeovered  that  air ,  the  denfer  it  is,  the  more 
it  will  expand  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  See  Density. 

On  this  foundation,  the  fame  ingenious  author  has  a  difeourfe, 
to  prove  “  that  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air,  with  a  mo- 
“  derate  degree  of  warmth,  may  enable  it  to  produce  even 
“  earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  moft  vehement  commotions 
“  in  nature.” 

According  to  the  experiments  of  this  author,  and  M.  de  la 
Hire,  a  column  of  air  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  36  fathoms 
high,  is  equal  in  weight  to  three  lines  depth  of  mercury ;  and 
it  is  found,  that  equal  quantities  of  air  poflefs  fpaces  recipro¬ 
cally  proportional  to  the  weights  wherewith  they  are  prefled : 
the  weight  of  the  air ,  therefore,  which  would  fill  the  whole 
fpace  poflefled  by  the  terreftrial  globe,  would  be  equal  to  a  cy 
linder  of  mercury,  whole  bafe  is  equal  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  its  height  containing  as  many  times  three  lines,  as 
the  atmofpherical  fpace  contains  orbs  equal  in  weight  to  36 
fathoms  of  that  wherein  the  experiment  was  made. — Hence, 
taking  the  denfeft  of  all  bodies,  e.  gr.  gold,  whofe  gravity  is 
about  14630  times  greater  than  that  of  air  in  our  orb,  it  is 
eafy  to  compute,  that  this  air  will  be  reduced  to  the  fame  den- 
fity  as  gold,  by  thepreflitre  of  a  column  of  mercury  14630 
times  28  inches  high,  i.  e.  409640  inches  :  fince  the  bulks  of 
air ,  in  that  cafe,  would  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  weights 
wherewith  they  are  prefled.  This  409640  inches,  therefore, 
exprefies  the  height  at  which  the  barometer  muft  ftand,  where 
the  air  would  be  as  heavy  as  gold,  and  the  number  2 
lines,  the  thicknefs  to  which  our  column  of  36  fathoms  of 
air,  would  be  reduced  in  the  fame  place. 

Now,  we  know,  that  409640  inches,  or  43528  fathoms,  is 
only  the  74th  part  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth :  and 
when  you  are  paft  that,  whatever  matters  there  be,  they  muft 
be  heavier  than  gold :  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the 
remaining  fphere  of  6451538  fathoms  diameter,  may  be  full 
of  denfe  air,  heavier,  by  many  degrees,  than  the  heavieft  bo¬ 
dies  among  us. — Hence,  again,  as  it  is  proved,  that  the  more 
air  is  compreffed,  the  more  does  the  fame  degree  of  fire  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  its  fpring,  and  render  it  capable  of  fo  much 
the  greater  effetft ;  and  that,  for  inftance,  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  increafes  the  fpring  of  our  air,  beyond  what  it  ordina- 
ly  is,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  one  third  of  the  weight  where¬ 
with  it  is  prefled :  we  may  infer,  that  a  degree  of  heat,  which 
in  our  orb  can  only  produce  a  moderate  effedt,  may  have  a 
very  violent  one  in  fuch  lower  orb;  and  that  as  there  may  be 
many  degrees  of  heat  in  nature,  beyond  that  of  boiling  water, 
it  is  probable  there  may  befome,  whofe  violence,  thus  affifted 
by  weight  of  the  air,  may  be  fufficient  to  tear  afunder  the  fo- 
lid  globe.  Mem.  del’  Acad.  An.  1703.  See  Earthquake. 

I  his  elaftic  power  of  the  air,  is  the  fecond  great  fource  of  the 
effects  of  this  important  fluid. — In  virtue  hereof,  it  infinuates 
into  the  pores  of  bodies,  carrying  with  it  this  prodigious  facul¬ 
ty  of  expanding;  and  that  fo  eafy  to  be  excited:  whence  it 
muft  neceffarily  put  the  particles  of  the  bodies  it  is  mixed  with¬ 
al,  into  perpetual  ofcillations.  In  effedt,  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  the  air  s  gravity  and  denfity,  and  confequently  its  elaftici- 
ty  and  expanlion,  never  remaining  the  fame  for  two  minutes 
toget  er  ,  t  rere  muft  be  an  inceflant  vibration,  or  dilatation 
and  contraction,  in  all  bodies.  See  Vibration,  Oscilla¬ 
tion,  &c. 

This  reciprocation  wcobfervo  in  feveral  inlfances,  particular- 
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ly  plants,  the  tracheae  or  zzzV-veffels  whereof,  do  the  office  of 
lungs:  for  the  contained  air  alternately  expanding,  and  con¬ 
tracting,  as  the  heat  increafes  or  diminifhes,  by  turns  preffes 
the  vefl'els,  and  eafes  them  again;  and  thus  promotes  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  their  juices.  See  Vegetable,  Circulation, 
&c. 

Hence,  we  find,  that  no  vegetation  or  germination  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  vacuo. — Indeed  beans  have  been  obferved  to  grow  a  lit¬ 
tle  tumid  therein;  which  has  led  fome  to  attribute  that  to  ve¬ 
getation,  which  was  really  owing  to  no  other  than  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  air  within  them.  See  Vegetation,  Germi¬ 
nation,  &c. 

From  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  bub¬ 
bles  in  ice,  by  its  continual  aCIion,  burfts  the  ice :  and  thus 
glaffes  and  other  veflels  frequently  crack,  when  their  contain¬ 
ed  liquors  are  frozen.  Thus,  alio,  entire  columns  of  marble 
fometimes  cleave  in  the  winter-time,  from  fome  little  bubble 
of  included  air’s  acquiring  an  increafed  elaftieity. 

From  the  fame  principle  arifesall  putrifaCfion  and  fermentati¬ 
on  ;  neither  of  which  will  proceed,  even  in  the  beft  difpo- 
fed  fubjeCts,  in  vacuo.  See  Putrifaction,  and  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

In  this  we  have  a  Angular  inftance  of  the  wonderful  efficacy 
of  air,  that  it  can  change  the  two  kingdoms,  and  convert  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  into  arnmal,  and  animal  into  vegetable.  See 
Animal,  &c. 

In  effedl,  all  natural  corruption  and  alteration  feems  to  depend 
on  air-,  and  metals,  particularly  gold,  only  feem  to  be  durable 
and  incorruptible,  in  virtue  of  their  not  being  pervious  to  air. 
— Accordingly,  names  flightly  wrote  in  the  land,  or  duft,  on 
the  tops  of  high  mountains,  have  been  known  to  remain  40 
years,  without  being  in  the  leaft  altered  or  effaced.  See  Cor¬ 
ruption,  Alteration,  &c. 

Effects  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  Air. — -Air  not  only  adls 
1  by  its  common  properties  of  gravity,  and  elaftieity,  but  there 
are  numerous  other  effedts,  arifing  from  the  peculiar  ingredi¬ 
ents  whereof  it  confifts. 

Thus,  i°,  it  not  only  diffolves  and  attenuates  bodies  by  its  pref- 
fure  and  attrition,  but  as  a  chaos  containing  all  kinds  of  men- 
ftruums,  and  confequently  having  wherewithal  to  diffolve  all 
kinds  of  bodies.  See  Dissolution. 

It  is  known,  that  iron  and  copper  readily  diflolve,  and  become 
rufty  in  air,  unlefs  well  defended  with  oil.— Boerhaave  affuresi 
us,  he  has  feen  pillars  of  iron  fo  reduced  by  air,  that  one 
might  crumble  them  to  duft  between  the  fingers  ;  and  for  cop¬ 
per,  it  is  converted  by  the  air  into  a  fubftance  much  like  the 
verdegreafe  produced  by  vinegar.  See  Iron,  Copper,  Ver- 
degrease,  Rust,  itfe. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englilh  colonies,  the 
great  guns  ruft  fo  faft,  that  after  a  few  years  lying  in  the  air , 
large  cakes  of  crocus  martis  may  be  eafily  beat  off  them.— Aco- 
fta  adds,  that  in  Peru  the  air  diftolves  lead,  and  confiderably 
increafes  its  weight.— Yet  gold  is  generally  efteemed  indiffolu- 
ble  by  air  ;  being  never  found  to  contract  ruft,  though  expo- 
fed  ever  fo  long.  The  reafon  hereof  is,  that  fea  fait,  which 
is  the  only  menftruum  capable  of  adting  on  gold,  being  very 
difficult  to  volatilize;  there  is  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  it  in 
the  atmofphere.  In  the  chymifts  laboratories,  where  aqua  re¬ 
gia  is  preparing ;  the  air  becoming  impregnated  with  an  unufu- 
al  quantity  of  this  fait;  gold  contra&sa  ruft  like  other  bodies. 
See  Gold,  &c. 

Stones  alfo  undergo  the  common  fate  of  metals.— Thus,  Pur- 
bec  ftone,  whereof  Salisbury  cathedral  confifts,  is  obferved  gra¬ 
dually  to  become  fofter,  and  moulder  away  in  the  air-,  and 
the  like  Mr.  Boyle  relates  of  Blackington  ftone.  See  Stone. 
—He  adds,  that  air  may  have  a  notable  operation  on  vitriol" 
even  when  a  ftrong  fire  could  a  dt  no  further  on  it.  The  fame 
author  has  even  found  the  fumes  of  a  (harp  liquor  to  work 
more  fuddenly  and  manifeftly  on  a  certain  metal,  when  fu- 
ftained  in  the  air,  than  the  menftruum  itfelf  did  which  emit¬ 
ted  fumes,  on  thofe  parts  of  the  metals  it  covered. 

2P,  Air  volatilizes  fixed  bodies.  Thus  fea  fait  being  firft  cal¬ 
cined,  then  fufed  by  the  fire,  and  when  fufed  expoled  to  the 
air  to  liquify ;  when  liquified  fet  to  dry  again,  then  fufed  again ; 
and,  the  operation  thus  repeated :  will  by  degrees  be  almoft 
wholly  evaporated ;  nothing  remaining  but  a  little  earth  behind. 

See  Volatile,  Volatilization,  iffc. 

Helmont  mentions  it  as  a  mighty  arcanum  in  chymiftry  to 
render  fixed  fait  of  tartar  volatile :  but  the  thing  is  eafily  ef¬ 
fected  by  air  alone ;  for  if  fome  of  this  fait  be  expofed  to 
the  air  in  a  place  replete  with  acid  vapours,  the  fait  draws 
the  acid  to  it  felf,  and  when  faturated  therewith,  is  volatile 
See  Tartar,  £sV. 

30,  Air  alfo  fixes  volatile  bodies. — Thus,  though  nitre,  or 
aqua-fortis  readily  evaporate  by  the  fire ;  yet,  if  there  be" any 
putrified  urine  near  the  place,  the  volatile  fpirit  will  be  fixed, 
and  fall  down  in  form  of  aqua  fecunda.  See  Fixity. 

4°,  Add,  that  air  brings  many  quiefeent  bodies  into  adlion 
i.  ei  excites  their  latent  powers. — Thus,  if  an  acid  vapour  be 
diffufed  through  the /zz’r,  all  the  bodies  whereof  that  is  a  pro¬ 
per  menftruum,  being  diffolved  thereby,  are  brought  into  a 
ftate  proper  for  adtion.  See  Acid,  £2V. 

In 
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In  chemiftry,  not  only  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  air, 
but  even  its  being  barely  open,  or  inclofed,  is  of  great  confe- 
quence.— Thus,  camphire  hred  in  a  clofe  veil'd,  runs  whol¬ 
ly  into  falts;  whereas,  if  during  the  procefs,  the  cover  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  candle  applied,  the  whole  flies  off  in  fume.  So 
to  make  fulphur  inflammable,  it  requires  a  free  air :  in  a  clofe 
cucurbit  it  may  be  fublimed  a  thoufand  times  without  kind¬ 
ling.  >  Sulphur  being  put  under  a  glafs  bell,  and  a  fire  applied, 
nfes  into  fpirit  of  fulphur  per  campanam:  but  if  there  be  the 
leaft  chink  whereby  the  included  air  communicates  with  the 
atmofphere,  it  immediately  kindles.  So  an  ounce  of  charcoal, 
inclofed  in  a  crucible  well  luted,  will  remain  without  lofs  for 
fourteen  days  in  the  intenfeft  heat  of  a  melting  furnace;  tho’ 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  fire  in  open  air  will  prefently  turn  it 
into  alhes.  Helmont  adds,  that  the  charcoal  remains  all  that 
while  without  any  alteration  of  its  black  colour;  but  the  mi- 
nute  air ^  being  let  in,  it  falls  inftantly  into  white  alhes.  The 
fame  holds  of  the  parts  of  all  animals  and  vegetables ;  which 
can  only  be  calcined  in  open  air:  in  clofe  velTels  they  never 

ecome  any  other  than  black  coals.  See  Calcination, 
Charcoal,  &c. 

The  air  is  liable  to  abundance  of  alterations,  not  only  iri  re- 
pett  ol  its  mechanical  properties,  gravity,  denfity,  &c.  but 
alfo  in  refpeft  of  the  ingredients  it  coniifls  of.— Thus,  in  places 
abounding  with  marcafites,  a  fretting  vitriolic  fait  is  obferved 
to  predominate  in  the  a,r,  which  rots  the  hangings,  and  is 
often  feen  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  whitiih  efflorefcence.- 
AtPafhlun  in  Sweden  noted  for  copper-mines,  the  mineral 
exhalations  affedt  the  air  fo  fenfibly,  that  their  filver  coin  is 
frequently  difcoloured  in  their  purfes;  and  the  fame  effluvia 
changes  the  colour  of  brafs.— Mr.  Boyle  was  aflbred  by  a  gen- 
tlernan  who  poflefled  fome  ground  wherein  there  were  feveral 
veins  of  metals,  and  other  minerals,  that  he  had  frequently 
feen  pillars  of  fumes  afcending  thence  ;  fome  having  no  fcent, 
ome  an  ill  one,  and  fome  few  a  good  one.— In  Carniola,  Cam¬ 
pania,  bV.  where  there  are  mines  of  fulphur,  the  air  at  times  be¬ 
comes  very  unwholefome;  whence  frequent  epidemic  difeafes, 
CSfr.-It  is  added,  that  the  mines  near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
emit  fuch  horrible  fumes  from  the  arfenic  that  abounds  there, 
that  no  animal  can  live  near  them;  fo  that  fuch  as  have  at  a- 

ny  time  been  opened,  were  obliged  to  be  immediately  clofed 
again.  J 

The  effluvia  of  animals  alfo  have  their  effea  in  varying  the 
atrj  as  is  evident  in  contagious  difeafes,  plagues,  murrains, 
and  other  mortalities,  which  are  fpread  by  the  air.  See 
Plague,  Effluvia,  Perspiration,  &c. 

The  like  is  obferved  in  vegetables.— Thus,  a  good  part  of  the 
clove-trees  which  grew  fo  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate, 
being  felled  at  the  follicitations  of  the  Dutch,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  value  of  that  fruit;  fuch  a  change  enfued  in  the 
air,  as  fhewed  the  falutary  effea  of  the  effluvia  of  the  clove- 
trees,  and  their  blofloms ;  the  whole  ifland  foon  after  they 
were  cut  down,  becoming  exceeding  fickly.  This  a  phyfici- 
an  who  had  been  upon  the  fpot,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Boyle 
had  the  relation,  attributed  to  the  noxious  fleams  of  a  volcano 
there;  the  ill  quality  whereof  had  been  correaed  by  the  aro¬ 
matic  effluvia  of  thofe  fpicy  blofloms. 

The  air  is  alfo  liable  to  alterations  from  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
— Thus,  few  fubterraneous  effluvia  are  emitted  in  the  winter  • 
by  reafon  the  pores  are  locked  up  by  the  frofl,  or  covered  by 
fnow;  .  the  fubterraneous  heat  being  all  the  while  at  work,  and 
prepaiing  a  fund  to  be  difcharged  the  enfuing  fpring.— Hence 
it  is,  that  if  the  fame  feed  be  fown  in  the  fame  foil,  in  autumn 
and  fpring,  and  the  degree  of  heat  be  the  fame,  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  effedt  will  be  found ;  and  for  the  like  reafon,  rain-water 
gatheied  in  the  fpring,  is  found  to  have  a  peculiar  virtue  in  re- 
fpedt  of  corn;  which  being  fleeped  therein,  afford  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  fpirits  than  otherwife.— Hence  alfo,  we  fee 
why  a  very  fevere  winter,  is  ufually  followed  by  a  wet  fprino- 
and  fruitful  fummer;  and  viceverfa.  ° 

Again,  from  the  winter’s  folflice  to  the  fummer’s,  the  fun’s 
rays  growing  ftill  more  and  more  perpendicular;  their  im- 
pulfe  on  the  earth’s  furface  becomes  more  and  more  powerful  • 
by  which  the  glebe  or  foil  is  more  and  more  relaxed,  foftened 
and  putrified;  till  he  arrives  at  the  tropic:  where,  with  the 
force  of  a  chemical,  agent,  he  refolves  the  fuperficial  parts  of 
the  earth  into  their  principles,  water,  oil,  fait,  feV.  which 
are  all  fwept  into  the  atmofphere.  See  Heat. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  nature  of  meteors,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  colledlions  of  fuch  effluvia,  or  difperfions  thereof.  See 
Meteor.— Thefe  meteors,  too,  have  confiderable  effe&s  on 
the  air;  and  thus  thunder  is  known  to  put  liquors  upon  fer¬ 
menting  afrefh.  See  Thunder,  Fermentation,  &Cm 
In  effect,  whatever  alters  the  degree  of  heat,  will  make  a  pro- 
iwitionable  alteration  in  the  matter  of  the  air.  Mr.  Boyle  fug* 
gefts  fomething  further  on  this  head,  viz.  that  the  falts,  £* 
which  in  a  warm  flate  of  weather  were  kept  in  a  fluor,  and 
mixed  together,  foasto  bem  a  condition  to  a&  coniun&ly 
upon  a  remiflion  of  the  warmth,  may  lofe  their  fluidity  and 
motion,  fhoot  into  cryflals,  and  thus  feparate  again. 

The  height  or  depth  of  the  air  makes  a  further  alteration 
the  exhalations  being  few  of  them  able  to  afeend  above  the 
VOL.  I.  N°  v. 
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without  the  lead  diforder  on  the  other  fide. 

Nor  mull  drought  and  moifturebe  denied  their  fharein  vary- 

,nf.  5®  ftat£  of  the  atmofphere.  —  In  Guinea,  the  heat 
with  the  moifture,  conduce  fo  much  to  putrifadion,  that  the 
purefl  white  fugars  are  often  full  of  maggots ;  and  their  drugs 
foon  lofe  their  virtue,  and  many  of  them  grow  verminous.  It 
is  added,  that  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Iago,  they  are  obliged  to  ex- 
pofe  their  fweetmeats  daily  to  the  fun,  to  exhale  the  moifture 
ley  had  contradled  in  the  night,  which  would  otherwife  oc- 
cafion  them  to  putrify.  See  Dry,  Humid.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple  depends  the  ftrudture  and  office  of  the  hygrometer.  See 
Hygrometer. 

Thefe  diverfities  in  the^r,  are  found  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  operation,  experiments,  of  philofophers,  chemifts* 
and  other  operators. 

Thus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  oil  of  fulphur  per  cam¬ 
panam  in  a  clear  dry  atmofphere,  its  parts  being  then  fo 
ready  to  efcape  into  the  air:  hut  in  a  thick,  moift  air,  the  oil 
comes  in  abundance. — So,  all  falts  melteafieft  in  a  cloudy  air-. 
and  when  melted,  adt  moft  forcibly.  And  all  feparations  fuc- 
ceed  be  ft  in  fuch  weather.— If  fait  of  tartar  be  expofed  in  a 
place  where  any  acid  fpirit  is  floating  in  the  air,  it  will  in> 
bffle  the  fame  ;  and  of  fixed  become  volatile.  Hence,  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  of  falts  at  London,  where  the  air  is  plentiful¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  fulphur  exhaled  from  fea-coal,  prove  dif- 
ferent  from  thofe  made  on  the  fame  fubjedls  in  different  parts 
o.  the  kingdom,  where  wood,  turf,  £*,  are  the  ufual  fuel. 

don^n  f°  metallice  utenflls’  ruft  much  fooner  at  Lon- 
co’,rrm  °ther.Parts>  whefe  there  are  fewer  acid  corrofive 

a ndP^cdn„„ and/"“““ion,  which  iseafily  raifed 
and  earned  on  in  a  place  free  of  fulphur,  is  impracticable  in 

places  where  fulphurous  exhalations  abound.- If  pure  well- 
fermented  wme  be  earned  into  a  place  where  the  air  is  reple- 
nifhed  with  the  fumes  of  new  wine  then  fermenting,  it  will 
begin  to  ferment  afrefh.  So  fait  of  tartar  fwells,  and  as  it  were 
ferments,  when  carried  into  a  place  where  fpirit  of  nitre,  vi¬ 
triol,  or  fea-falt  is  preparing.-It  is  matter  of  common  obfer- 
vation  among  brewers,  diftillers,  vinegar-makers,  &c.  that  at 
the  time  when  the  feveral  plants  ufe  to  be  in  flower,  the  re- 

fn1VeeJUf.  ferment>  and  the  procefs  fucceeds  the  beft  — 
Add  that  ftainscaufed  by  vegetable  juices,  are  obferved  to  be 
beft  taken  out  of  linen,  at  the  time  when  the  feveral  plants 
that  afford  them  are  in  their  prime.  This,  Mr.  Boyle  ob- 
ferves,  has  been  experienced  in  the  ftains  of  juice  of  quinces, 

roPM  u''  r°fe  Wh‘Ch  Iatfer’  eIudinS  al]  the  ^deavours  that 
feafon^  ^ t0  ^  *  °Utj  haS  vaniflled  of  ic  feIf  the  next  hop- 

After  all,  fome  of  our  more  curious  and  penetrating  naturaiifls 
have  obferved  certain  effedfs  of  «r,  wlSch  do  not  appSr  to 
follow  from  any  of  the  properties,  or  the  materials  above  reci- 

tifp  VieT5  BoyIe  has  compofed  an  exprefs  trea- 

tile  of  bujpicions  about  fome  unknown  properties  of  the  air  —The 

phenomena  of  Are  and  flame  in  vacuo,  fee m,  according  to 

argu?  fome  odd  unknown  vital  fubftance  diffufed 
through  the  on  account  whereof  that  fluid  becomes  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  he  fubftance  of  flame:  hut  whatever  this  fubftance 
e,  it  ftiould  feem  by  its  fudden  wafting  or  fpoiling,  that  the 
quantity  thereof  is  very  inconfiderable,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  air  it  impregnates  with  its  virtue ;  in  regard,  when 
the  flame  can  no  longer  fubfift  in  it,  the  air,  upon  examinati¬ 
on,  is  not  found  to  have  undergone  any  alteration  in  any  of 
its  properties.  See  Fla  me.  ' 

Other  inftances  to  countenance  fuch  fufpicions,  are,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  growth  of  falts  in  many  bodies,  which  either  af- 
ord  them  not  at  all,  or  not  in  that  plenty,  unlefs  expofed  to 
the  air.  Mr..  Boyle  mentions  fome  marcafites  dug  from  under 
ground,  whicn  being  kept  in  a  dry  room,  were  foon  covered 
over  with  a  vitriolic  efflorefcence,  and  in  a  little  time,  by  the 
operation  of  the  air  on  them,  were  in  great  part  crumbled  in¬ 
to  a  powder  exceeding  rich  in  copperas;  though  they  had  pro- 
bably  lain  many  ages  entire  under  ground :  fo  the  earth  Or  ors 
of  ailom,  and  many  other  minerals,  robbed  of  their  fait  me- 
ta!s,  or  the  like,  will  in  tra£l  of  time  recover  them ;  and  the 
like  is  obferved  of  the  cinders  of  fea-coai  at  the  iron  works 
See  Mine,  Metal,  Iron,  Ashes,  &c. 

Mr.  Boyle  adds,  that  fome  lime  in  old  wills  has  in  time  gain¬ 
ed  a  large  efflorefcence  of  a  nitrous  nature, from  which  falt-petre 
was  procurable.  Add,  that  the  colcothar  of  vitriol  is  not  na 
turaHy  corrofive,  nor  can  any  fait  be  procured  from  it,  even  by 
the  affufion  of  water  ;  but  being  expofed  a  while  to  the  air  it 
yields  a  fait,  plentifully.  See  Colcothar  3 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  hidden  properties  is  aifo  argued,  from 
the  accefs  of  the  rendering  antimonial  medicines  emetS 
and  dffpofod  to  produce  famtings,  and  heart-burnings  -  and 
from  its  fpeedy  corrupting  and  mouldering  of  trees  difg  from 
under  ground,  which  had  for  ages  remained  firm,  ai/almoft 
impervious  to  the  ax.  See  Antimony,  and  SuItsr^S  “ 

lonir  fri  fi’‘f  i;iJara:iica’  ^  expofed  to  the  air, 

on  rot,  even  while  they  preferve  their  colour;  whereas, 

1  p  if 
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kept  from  the  air,  they  hold  their  firmnefs  and  dy«: 
the  fable  tafFety  worn  at  Brafil  becomes  in  a  few  days  o 
iron  grey  colour  in  the  a\r\  but  in  the  ftiops  preferves  its  hue. 
and  fome  leagues  beyond  Paraguay,  white  people  foon  grow 
tawny  ;  but  as  foon  recover  their  native  colour,  upon  remov¬ 
ing  out  of  that  quarter. — Thefe,  out  of  a  great  num  er  o  in 
fiances  tending  the  fame  way,  may  convince  us,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  the  difcoveries  hitherto  made  concerning  air, 
there  dill  remains  a  field  for  future  inquiries.  ,  .  . 

Whether  air  be  convertible  into  water,  or  water  into  air,  is  a 
problem  among  philofophers.  See  Water. 

Air,  in  medicine,  (Ac.  makes  one  of  the  fix  non-natura  s.  ee 

Non -natural.  Health,  Disease,  (Ac.  . 

From  obfervations  on  bleeding  in  rheumatifms,  and  after  ta¬ 
king  cold,  it  is  evident,  the  air  cm  enter  with  all  its  qualities, 
and  vitiate  the  whole  texture  of  the  blood,  and  other  juices. 

See  Blood.  r  . 

From  the  palfies,  vertigoes,  and  othei  nervous  affections  earned 
by  damps,  mines,  (Ac,  it  is  evident  air  thus  qualified  can  relax 
and  obftrudl  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  See  Damp,  (Ac. 
— And  from  the  colics,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  confumptions  pro¬ 
duced  by  damp,  moift,  and  nitrous  air ,  it  is  evident  it  can 
corrupt  and  fpoil  the  noble  organs,  (Ac.—* See  further  under 
the  article  Atmosphere. 

The  falubrity  T>f  frequently  changing  the  air  induced  Dr. 
Henfhaw  to  contrive  a  method  of  doing  it  without  removing 
from  place  to  place,  by  means  of  an  air-chamber  fitted  for  the 
purpofe.  See  his  Aero-chalin.  c.  5.  ap.  Phil.  Tranf.  N  133* 
p.  834. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  has  lately  contrived  a  machine  for  the  like  fer- 
vice,  viz.  for  changing  the  air  of  a  fick  perfon’s  room, by  either 
■drawing  out  the  foul,  or  forcing  in  frefh  air ,  by  what  he  calls 
a  centrifugal  wheel,  without  opening  either  door,  or  window, 
an  expedient  which  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  hofpitals, 
mines,  (Ac. — Something  of  it  is  faid  to  be  adlually  put  in  pra¬ 
ctice  over  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  draw  away  the  hot  fleam 
from  the  candles,  breath,  fweat,  (Ac.  of  fo  many  perfons  in 
hot  weather.  Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  437.  p.  4r* 

Innate  Air,  is  a  fine  aerial  fubflance,  fuppofed,  by  fome  anato- 
mifls,  to  be  inclofed  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  inner  ear,  and  to 
minifter  to  the  due  conveyance  of  founds  to  the  fenfor y.  See 
Labyrinth,  Sound,  and  Hearing. 

But  the  exiflence  of  innate  air ,  has  of  late  been  called  in  que- 
flion,  and  even  difproved.  See  Ear. 

Air,  inmufic,  fignifies  the  melody,  or  the  inflection  of  a  mufi- 
cal  compofition.  See  Melody. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tune,  or  fong  it  felf,  that  is,  for 
a  compofition  whofe  movements  are  juft  and  equal ;  and  the 
times,  efpecially  the  firft  of  fuch  meafure,  well  marked — be¬ 
ing  ufually  to  be  played  pretty  quick,  and  lively  ;  unlefs  there 
belomething  to  indicate  the  contrary:  as,  larga ,  or  affettuofa, 
&c.  See  Song. 

Thus  we  fay  an  air  of  Lully :  Handel’s  airs,  with  their  fym- 
phonies  and  accompanyments,  are  made  into  concertos  for  the 
violin,  (Ac. 

Airs,  in  horfemanfhip,  denote  the  artificial,  or  pra£tifed  motions 
of  a  managed  horfe.  SeeHoRSEMANSHiP,  Managing. 
Such  are  the  demi-volt,  curvet,  capriole,  croupade,  balotade, 
and  ftep  and'  leap ;  alfo,  advancing,  yerking,  and  bounding. 
Some  authors  take  airs  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe;  and  divide 
them  into  low  and  high. 

The  low  airs  include  the  natural  paces,  as  walking,  trotting, 
galloping,  and  terra-a- terra.  See  Pace, Trot,  Gallop, 
(Ac. — To  which  may  be  added,  prancing,  fidling,  flopping, 
and  turning.  See  Passage. 

The  high ,  or  raifed  airs ,  are  all  fuch  motions  as  rife  higher 
than  the  terra-a- terra;  as  the  demivolt,  curvet,  (Ac. 

AIR-Pump,  a  machine,  by  means  whereof  the  air  may  be  ex- 
haufted  out  of  proper  veflels.  See  Air. 

The  ufe  and  effect  of  the  air-pump ,  is  to  make,  what  we  po¬ 
pularly  call  a  vacuum ;  which,  in  reality,  is  only  a  degree  of 
rarefaction  fufficient  to  fufpend  the  ordinary  effedls  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  See  the  article  Vacuum. 

By  this  machine,  therefore,  we  learn,  in  fome  meafure,  what 
our  earth  would  be  without  an  atmofphere ;  and  how  much 
all  vital,  generative,  nutritive,  alterative  power,  depend  there¬ 
on.  See  Atmosphere. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  built,  is  the  elafticity  of  the  air ; 
as  that  on  which  the  common,  or  water-pump  is  founded,  is 
the  gravity  of  the  fame  air.  See  Pump. 

The  ftruciure  of  the  air-pump ,  is,  in  it  felf,  more  fimple  even 
than  that  of  the  water-pump. — The  latter  fuppofes  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  gravity  and  elafticity  likewife:  fo  that  the  water- 
pump  muft  firft  be  an  air-pump ,  i.  e.  muft  rarefy  the  air  ere 
it  raife  the  water. — In  effeCt,  water  being  a  dormant  unelaftic 
fluid,  needs  fome  external  agent  to  make  it  afeend;  whereas 
air  afeends  in  virtue  of  its  own  elaftic  activity :  its  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is,  to  feparate  and  leave  a  vacuum ;  and  all  that  remains 
to  art,  is  to  prevent  the  ambient  air  from  fupplying  the  place 
of  what  thus  fpontaneoufly  flies  away. 

To  fay  no  more,  to  make  water  afeend,  the  force  wherewith 
it  is  prefled  downwards,  is  either  to  be  diminifhed  or  increafed 
in  one  part,  more  than  another ;  like  a  balance  in  equilibrio, 
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one  of  whofe  feales  may  be  made  to  rife,  either  by  diminifh- 
ing  its  own  weight,  or  incrcafing  that  of  the  other :  the  water, 
therefore,  recedes  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  by 
the  very  power  wherewith  it  tends  towards  it,  indirectly  or  fe- 
condarily  applied;  for  that  two  fimilar  centripetal  forces  being 
made  to  adt  contrary  to  each  other,  what  the  one  over-ba¬ 
lances  the  other,  muft  have  the  effedt  of  a  centrifugal  force. — • 
Whereas,  the  principle  whereby  air  rarefies  or  diminifhes, 
does  notrefpedl  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  the  centres  of  its 
own  particles;  being  no  other  than  a  certain  implanted  power, 
whereby  they  immediately  tend  to  recede  from  each  other. 
See  Repelling  Power. 

The  invention  of  this  noble  inflrument,  to  which  the  prefent 
age  is  indebted  for  fo  many  fine  difcoveries;  is  aferibed  to  Otto 
de  Guerick,  the  celebrated  conful  of  Magdebourg;  who  exhi¬ 
bited  his  firft  public  experiments  therewith,  before  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  the  Hates  of  Germany,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  im¬ 
perial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1654. 

Dr.  Hook  and  M.  du  Hamel,  indeed,  aferibe  the  invention 
to  Mr.  Boyle;  but  that  ingenious  author  frankly  confeffes 
de  Guerick  to  have  been  beforehand  with  him.  Some  at¬ 
tempts,  he  allures  us,  he  had  made  upon  the  fame  founda¬ 
tion,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  what  had  been  done  a- 
broad :  but  the  information  he  afterwards  received  from 
Schottus’s  Mechanica  Hydraulico-Pneumatica ,  publilhed  in 
1657,  wherein  was  an  account  of  de  Guerick’s  experiments, 
firft  enabled  him  to  bring  his  defign  to  any  thing  of  maturity. 
— From  hence,  with  the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Hook,  after  two  or 
three  unfuccefsful  trials,  arofe  a  new  air-pump ;  more  eafy  and 
manageable  than  the  German  one:  and  hence,  or  rather  from 
the  great  variety  of  experiments  that  illuftrious  author  applied 
it  to,  the  engine  came  to  be  denominated,  Machina  Boy  lea - 
na. 

Strutture  and  ufe  of  the  Air-Pump. — Thebafis  or  eftential  part 
in  the  air-pump ,  is  a  metalline  tube,  anfwering  to  the  barrel 
of  a  common  pump,  or  fyringe;  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom, 
opening  upwards;  and  a  moveable  pifton  or  embolus,  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  the  fucker  of  a  pump,  furnifhed  likewife  with  a  valve 
opening  upwards. — The  whole,  duely  fitted  to  a  veffel,  as  a 
recipient.  See  Embolus,  Valve,  and  Recipient.  See 
alfo  Syringe. 

The  reft,  being  only  circumftances  chiefly  reflecting  conveni- 
ency,  has  been  diverfified  and  improved  from  time  to  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  views  and  addrefs  of  the  makers. — That 
of  Otto  de  Guerick,  being  lefs  artful,  laboured  under  feveral 
defeCts,  in  relpeCl  of  the  force  neceffary  to  work  it,  which  was 
very  great,  and  the  progrefs  very  flow :  befide  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  under  water;  and  allowed  of  no  change  of  fubjeCls  for 
experiments. 

Mr.  Boyle,  by  degrees,  removed  feveral  of  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
ces;  and  alleviated  others:  but  Hill  the  working  of  his  pump 
was  laborious,  by  reafon  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  to  be  removed  at  every  exfuClion,after 
a  vacuum  was  nearly  arrived  at. — But  this  inconvenience  has 
been  fince  removed  by  Mr.  Hawksbee,  who  by  adding  a  fecond 
barrel  and  pifton  to  the  former,  to  rife  as  the  other  fell,  and 
fall  as  it  rofe ;  made  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  de¬ 
fending  one,  of  as  much  fervice  as  it  was  of  differvice  in  the 
afeending  one. 

Some  of  the  Germans  have  alfo  brought  the  air-pump  to  do 
theoppofite  office  of  a  condenfer:  but  this  is  not  to  make  the 
inflrument  fo  much  better,  as  more  complex.  See  Conden¬ 
ser.  ' 

The  flruClure  of  the  air-pump,  as  now  made  among  us,  with  all 
its  advantages,  is  reprefented  in  Tab  .Pneumatics,  fig.  16. 

'  It  confifts  of  two  brazen  barrels  or  cylinders,  reprefented  by 
aaaa\  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  canal 
paffing  between  them  at  dd-,  and  with  the  receiver  0000,  by 
means  of  the  hollow  wire  h  h ,  one  end  whereof  opens  into 
the  canal  of  communication,  and  the  other  into  a  like  canal 
nn\  which  penetrating  the  plate  i  i  i  i,  opens  into  the  recei¬ 
ver. 

Within  the  cylinders  are  two  emboli,  or  fuckers  made  ofbrafs, 
and  fitted  with  cork  and  leather  to  the  cavities  of  the  barrels, 
fo  as  exactly  to  fill  the  fame;  each  being  furnifhed  with  its 
valve,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  rack  c  c,  by  which  it  is  to 
be  worked. 

At  the  bottom  of  either  barrel  is  another  valve ;  by  which 
the  air  may  pafs  out  of  the  communicating  canal  d  d ,  and 
confequently  out  of  the  hollow  wire  and  the  receiver  itleif, 
into  the  cylinder,  below  the  pifton;  from  whence  by  the 
valves  of  the  pifton  it  may  proceed  into  the  upper  fpace  of 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  into  the  open  air. 

For  the  application  of  this  mechanifm. — The  winch  b  b  beincr 
turned  upward  and  downward  *  ;  its  fpindle  f  catching  by  it> 
teeth  into  the  racks,  will  raife  and  deprefs  the  two  piftons,  al¬ 
ternately. — Now,  the  confequence  of  depreffing  a  pifton,  is 
that  the  air  before  inclofed  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  being  thus  crouded  into  a  lefs  compafs,  will,  by  its 
elaftic  force,  which  now  exceeds  the  preffure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  pufhup  the  valve  of  the  pifton,  and  thusefcape;  till 
what  little  remains  be  of  the  fame  deniity  with  the  external 
air  incumbent  on  the  valve. 


*  W. 
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*  W.  Vrearn,  a  late  pneumatic  operator,  made  an  improvement 
in  Hauksbee’s  air-pump,  by  reducing  the  alternate  motion  o' 
the  hand  and  winch  to  a  circular  one.  In  his  method,  the 
winch  is  turned  quite  round,  yet  the  piftons  railed  and  de- 
preded  alternately  :  By  which  the  trouble  of  Ihifting  the  hanc 
backward  and  forward,  as  well  as  the  lofs  of  time,  and  the 
Ihaking  of  the  pump,  are  prevented.  See  the  contrivance  for 
this  purpofe  defcribed  in  Clare's  motion  of  fluids,  p.  154. 

This  done,  and  the  fame  pifton  being  again  raifed  in  its  turn, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the  top ;  the  little  air 
before  left,  will  of  neceflity  expand  itfelf,  fo  as  to  poflefs  the 
whole  fpace  of  the  cylinder  thus  deferted  by  the  pifton  :  upon 
which,  its  force  or  preflure  upon  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  being  now  inconfiderable ;  the  other,  denfer 
air  of  the  receiver,  hollow  wire,  and  canal  of  communica¬ 
tion,  with  their  fuperior  elaftic  force,  will  lift  up  the  valve, 
and  thus  pafs  into  the  cylinder  of  rarefied  air ,  till  both  be  of 
the  fame  degree  of  denfity. 

And  thus  is  the  air  in  the  receiver  diminifhed  at  each  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pifton,  by  the  quantity  of  a  cylinder-full ;  aba¬ 
ting  for  what  little  remained  between  the  deprefled  pifton, 
and  the  bottom  :  fo  that  by  thus  repeating  the  operation  again 
and  again  ;  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  at  length  rarefied  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  its  denfity  does  not  exceed  the  thin  air 
remaining  in  the  cylinder  when  the  pifton  is  raifed :  which 
done,  the  effect  of  the  air-pump  is  at  an  end  ;  the  valve  can¬ 
not  now  be  opened,  or  if  it  could,  no  air  would  pais  it  ; 
there  being  a  juft  equilibrium  between  the  air  on  each  fide. 
To  judge  of  the  degree  of  exhauftion,  there  is  added  a  gage, 
ll ;  confifting  of  a  tube,  whofe  upper  orifice  communicates  with 
the  receiver  ;  the  lower  being  immerged  in  a  bafon  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  mm. — Hence,  the  air  in  the  tube  rarefying  as  faft  as  that 
in  the  receiver ;  in  proportion  as  the  exhauftion  advances,  the 
mercury  will  be  raifed  by  the  preflure  of  the  column  of  exter¬ 
nal  air,  prevailing  over  that  of  the  column  of  air  included  ; 
till  the  column  of  air ,  and  mercury  together,  become  a  ba¬ 
lance  to  that  of  the  external  air.  When  the  mercury  is  thus 
rifen  to  the  fame  height  as  it  ftands  in  the  barometer,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  fcale  of  inches  added  to  the  gage ;  the  in- 
ftrument  is  a  juft  Torricellian  tube;  and  the  vacuum  may  be 
concluded  to  be  as  perfect  as  that  in  the  upper  end  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer.  See  Barometer,  and  Torricellian. 

To  let  air  again  into  the  exhaufted  receiver,  the  cock  n  is 
to  be  turned  ;  which  makes  a  communication  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air ;  upon  which  the  air  milling  impetuoully  in,  the 
mercury  in  the  gage  immediately  fubfides  into  the  bafon. 

To  the  air-pump  belongs  a  large  apparatus  of  other  veflels, 
accommodated  to  the  divers  kinds  of  experiments.  See  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Recipient,  itfc. 

Laws  of  Rarefaction  in  the  receiver  of  an  Air-Pump. — 
,1°,  For  the  proportion  of  air  remaining  at  any  time  in  the 
Receiver,  we  have  the  following  general  theorem. — ‘  In  a 

<  veflel  exhaufted  by  the  air-pump ,  the  primitive  or  natural 
‘  air  contained  therein,  is  to  the  air  remaining,  as  the  ag- 
‘  gregate  of  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  and  of  the  pump,  ( i .  e. 

*■  the  cylinder  left  vacant  in  an  elevation  of  the  pifton,  with 
«  the  wire  and  other  parts  between  the  cylinder  and  the  re- 

<  ceiver)  raifed  to  a  power  whofe  exponent  is  equal  to  the 

<  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  to  the  capacity  of  the 

<  veflel  alone  raifed  to  the  fame  power.’ 

M.  Varignon  gives  an  algebraical  demonftration  of  this  the¬ 
orem,  in  the  Memoires  de  V Acad.  R.  an.  1603.  p.  233.  feq. 
It.  an.  1705.  p.  397.  feq.  but  it  may  be  alfo  demonftrated 
pneumatically,  thus: — Calling  the  air  remaining  after  the 
fir  ft  ftroke,  the  jirjl  refidual ;  that  after  the  fecond,  the  je- 
cond  refidual,  &c.  and  remembring  that  the  air  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  of  the  fame  denfity  as  that  in  the  cylinder,  when 
the  pifton  is  raifed :  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  air 
in  the  receiver,  is  to  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  cylinder, 
wire,  &c.  as  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  that  of  the 
cylinder,  Uc.  and  confequently,  the  aggregate  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  and  the  cylinder,  i.  e.  the  whole  primitive  air, 
is  to  the  air  in  the  veflel  alone,  i.  e.  to  the  firft  refidual 
air,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and 
the  cylinder,  to  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  alone. — After 
the  fame  manner  may  it  be  proved,  that  the  quantity  of 
firft  refidual  air,  is  to  the  fecond  refidual,  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  to  the  capacity 
of  the  veflel  alone.  And  the  fame  proportion  does  the  fe¬ 
cond  refidual  bear  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.. — Hence, 
the  product  of  the  primitive  air  into  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  ff ?c.  refiduals,  is  to  the  product  of  the  firft  refidual 
into  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  as  the  product  of 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  together,  multiplied 
as  oft  into  itfelf  as  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  con¬ 
tains  units  ;  is  to  the  fadfum  arifing  from  the  capacity  of  the 
receiver  alone,  multiplied  fo  often  by  itfelf :  that  is,  as  the 
power  of  the  aggregate  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and 
cylinder  together,  whofe  exponent  is  the  number  of  ftrokes 
of  the  pifton,  to  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  alone,  raifed  to 
the  fame  power.— Confequently  the  primitive  air  is  to  the 
laft  refidual,  in  the  ratio  of  thofe  powers.  E.  D. 

2°,  The  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  together  with  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  with  the  wire,  &c,  be- 
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ing  given  ;  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  primitive  air  to  the  air 
remaining. 

Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  from, 
that  of  the  fum  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  ;  then,  the  remainder  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  the  produdt  will  be  a  logarithm,  whofe 
natural  number  fhews  how  oft  the  primitive  air  contains  the 
remainder  required. 

Thus,  ft  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  be  460,  that  of  the 
cylinder  580,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  6; 
the  primitive  air  will  be  found  to  the  remaining  air ,  as 

1 46  A  to  1. 

For,  fuppofe  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  —  v,  that  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  and  veflel  together,  —  a-,  the  number  of  ftrokes  of 
the  pifton  — :  n  ;  and  the  remaining  air  zz:  1.  Since  the  pri¬ 
mitive  is  to  the  remaining  air  as  an  to  v* ;  the  primitive  air 
will  alfo  be  to  the  remaining  air,  as  an :  v»  to  1.  Confer 
quently,  if  the  remaining  air  be  1,  the  logarithm  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  air  is  a — v  X  n. 

3°,  The  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  the  barrel  being  given  $ 
to  find  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  required  to  rarefy 
the  air  to  a  given  degree. 

Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  remaining  air  from  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  primitive  air ;  and  the  logarithm  of  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  receiver,  from  the  logarithm  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder ;  then,  dividing  the 
former  difference  by  the  latter,  the  quotient  is  the  number 
of  ftrokes  required. 

Thus,  if  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  be  fuppofed  580  ;  that 
of  the  receiver  460  ;  and  the  primitive  air  to  the  remaining 

air,  as  1464  to  io:  the  number  of  ftrokes  required  will  be 
found  to  be  6. 

Befide  the  effedts,  and  phenomena  of  the  air-pump,  re¬ 
counted  under  the  articles  Vacuum,  Air,  &c.  we  may 
add  fome  others ;  which  related  at  large,  make  the  fubftance 
of  Mr.  Boyle’s  Phyfico-Mech.  Exper.  As,— That  the  flame 
of  a  candle  in  vacuo  ufually  goes  out  in  a  minute,  though  it 
fometimes  lafts  two,  but  the  wieck  thereof  continues  ignited 
after ;  and  even  emits  a  fmoke,  which  afeends  upwards.—* 
That  a  kindled  charcoal  is  totally  extinguifhed  in  about  five 
minutes,  though  in  open  air  it  remain  alive  half  an  hour ; 
that  it  goes  out  by  degrees,  beginning  from  the  top  and 
the  outfides.— That  red-hot  iron  is  not  affedted  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  air-,  and  yet  that  fulphur  or  gunpowder  will 
not  be  lighted  thereby,  but  only  fufed.— That  a  match,  af¬ 
ter  lying  feemingly  extindt  in  vacuo,  a  long  time ;  revives 
again  upon  the  re-admiffion  of  the  air.— That  a  flint  and 
fteel  ft r ike  fparks  of  fire  as  copioufly  in  vacuo  as  out  of  it ; 
and  that  the  fparks  move  in  all  directions,  upwards,  down¬ 
wards,  &c.  here,  as  in  the  air. — That  magnets  and  mag¬ 
netic  needles  are  the  fame  in  vacuo  as  in  mV.— That  fmoke 
in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  luminary  beinc  extindl  Gra¬ 
dually  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  a  darkifti  body,  leaving°the 
upper  part  clear  and  tranfparent ;  and  that  inclining  the  vef- 
fel  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  another,  the 
fume  keeps  its  furface  horizontal,  after  the  nature  of  other 
fluids.— That  the  fyphon  does  not  run  in  vacuo— That  wa¬ 
ter,  freezes  in  vacuo.  That  heat  may  be  produced  by  at¬ 
trition  in  the  exhaufted  receiver. — That  camphire  will  not 
tdke  fire  in  vacuo ;  and  that  gunpowder,  though  fome  grains 
of  a  heap  be  kindled  by  a  burning-glafs  in  vacuo,  will  not  give 
fire  to  the  contiguous  grains— That  glow-worms  lofe  their 
light,  in  proportion  as  the  air  Is  exhaufted ;  and  at  length 
become  totally  obfeure :  but  upon  the  re-admiflion  of  air, 
prefently  recover  it  all.— That  vipers  and  frogs  fwell  much 
in  vacuo,  but  Will  live  an  hour  and  half,  or  two  hours ;  and 
though  feemingly  ftark  dead  in  that  time,  come  to  life  again 
in  fome  hours  in  the  mV.— That  fnails  furvive  ten  hours ; 
and  efts  or  flow- worms  two  or  three  days ;  leaches  five  or 
fix. — That  oyfters  will  remain  alive  in  vacuo  24  hours  with¬ 
out  harm. — That,  the  heart  of  an  eel  taken  out  of  the  body, 
continues  to  beat  in  vacuo,  more  nimbly  than  in  air ;  and 
this  for  a  good  part  of  an  hour. — That  warm  blood,  milk 
gall,  &c.  undergo  a  confiderable  intumefcence  and  ebullition 
in  vacuo. — That  a  moufe,  or  other  animal,  may  be  brought, 
by  degrees,  to  furvive  longer  in  a  rarefied  air ,  than  naturally 
it  does.— That  air  may  retain  its  ufual  preflure,  after  it  is 
become  unfit  for  refpiration. — That  filk-worms  eggs  will 
hatch  in  vacuo,  &c. 

AIRY,  or  Airie,  of  hawks.  See  Aery. 

Airy  Triplicity,  among  aftrologers,  the  figns  of  Gemini  Li¬ 
bra,  and  Aquarius.  See  Triplicity. 

ASIAMENTA,  in  law.  See  the  article  Easement. 
AJUSTING.  See  the  article  Accommodation. 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  in  hydraulics,  part  of  the  appa* 
ratus  of  an  artificial  fountain,  or  jet  d’eau;  beina  a  fort  of 
tube,  fitted  to  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  veffel  •  through 
which  the  water  is  to  be  played,  and  by  it  determined  into 
this  or  that  figure. 

*  adi'pt.'IdjaV3  FrenCh’  f°'m£d  °f  ‘h'  V"b  •’>'"<  *° 

It  is  chiefly  the  diverfity  in  the  ajutages,  that  makes  the  dif- 
ierent  kinds  ot  fountains.' — And  hence,  by  having  feveral 

ajutages 
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ajutages  to  be  applied  occafionally,  one  fountain  comes  to 

have  the  effeft  of  many.  .  „  r  ^ 

Mariotte  inquires  into  the  bell  kinds  of  ajutages ,  or  p 
for  jets  d’eau,  affirming  from  experiment,  that  an  even  po¬ 
liced  round  hole,  in  the  end  of  the  pipe,  gives  a  higfter  jet 
than  either  a  cylindric,  or  a  conical  ajutage ;  of  whicn  y 
the  latter  is  the  better.  V.  Trait,  du  Mouvem.  des  haux , 
part  4.  Phil.  Tranfaft.  Np.  18 1.  p.  121. 

The  various  forts  of  ajutages ,  their  ftru&ure,  application, 

tAc.  fee  under  the  article  Fountain. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  who  takes  cognizance 
of  the  caufes  of  orphans,  and  widows;  of  contracts,  and 
other  civil  concerns.— He  is  head  of  the  fchool  of  aw,  an 
gives  lectures  to  all  the  fubaltern  officers;  he  has  his  deputies 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  who,  with  the  fecond  la- 
dra,  make  all  contracts. 

AL,  an  Arabic  particle,  prefixed  to  words,  to  exalt,  or  give 
them  a  more  emphatical  fignification.— As,  in  yf/koran,  Al- 
gebra,  tAc.  See  Alcoran,  Ac. 

Al,  or  Ald,  in  our  ancient  cuftom,  fignifies  as  much  as  old, 
ancient. — This,  being  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places,  ex- 
preffes  their  antiquity  ;  as  Aldborough,  Aldgate,  Ac. 

ALA,  a  Latin  term,  literally  fignifying  wing.  See  Wing. 

Ala  is  alfo  ufed,  in  anatomy,  for  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  wing. 

Thus,  the  lobes  of  the  liver  are  fometimes  called  Ala.  See 
Lobe. 

The  foft,  fpongious  bodies  in  the  pudendum  muliebre,  ufually 
called  the  Nymph  a,  are  alfo  denominated  Ala.  See  Nym- 
phje. 

The  two  cartilages  of  the  nofe  which  form  the  noftrils,  are 
alfo  called  Ala.  See  Nose,  and  Nostril. 

And  the  fame  denomination  is  given  to  the  tip  of  the  auri¬ 
cle.  See  Auricle,  and  Ear. 

Ala  is  alfo  ufed  in  botany,  for  the  angle  which  the  leaves,  or 
the  ftalks  or  pedicles  of  the  leaves,  form  with  the  flem,  or 
branches  of  a  plant  from  which  they  arife.  See  Leaf,  Ac. 
This  angle  is  ufually  acute,  and  always  directed  upwards. 

Ala  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branches  themfelves,  with  the  flem ;  which  is  alfo  obferved 
to  be  very  regular  and  uniform.  See  Branch. 

ALABASTER,*  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  ftone,  fofter 
than  marble,  yet  harder  than  plafter  of  Paris :  ufed  for  the 
making  of  figures,  and  other  ornaments  of  fculpture. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  albus ,  becaufe  of  the 

whitenefs  of  thisftone _ Others,  from  the  Greek  ct,Ka.Ca.re?v, 

which  they  form  from  the  privative  a.  and  capio , 

to  take  ;  this  ftone  being  too  fmooth  and  flippery  for  the 
hand  to  fallen  hold  of  it. 

It  is  found  of  all  colours ;  fome  extremely  white,  and  fhining, 
which  is  the  moft  common ;  fome  red,  like  coral ;  and  other, 
called  Onyx  from  its  colour,  which  refembles  that  of  the 
onyx,  though  very  different  from  it  in  nature.  See  Onyx. 
Alahajler  cuts  very  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  is  much  ufed  a- 
mong  fculptors,  for  little  ftatues,  vafes,  columns,  Ac.  See 
Statue,  Vase,  Ac. 

They  fometimes  alfo  employ  it  like  plafter  of  Paris :  in  or¬ 
der  to  which,  they  burn  and  calcine  it ;  after  which,  mix¬ 
ing  it  up  with  water  to  a  thin  confiftence,  it  is  caff  into  a 
mould,  where  it  readily  coagulates  into  a  firm  body.  See 
Plaster. 

Alahajler ,  Mr.  Boyle  obforves,  being  finely  powdered,  and 
thus  let  in  a  bafon  over  the  fire ;  will,  when  hot,  affume  the 
appearance  of  a  fluid,  by  rolling  in  waves,  yielding  to  the 
Imalleft  touch,  and  emitting  vapour ;  all  which  properties  it 
lofes  again,  on  the  departure  of  the  heat,  and  difeovers  itfelf 
a  mere  incoherent  powder.  See  Fluid,  and  Fluidity. 
The  alahajler- box  of  precious  ointment,  mentioned  in  St. 
Matthew  XXVI.  7.  Mark  XIV.  3.  and  Luke  VII.  37.  has 
given  the  critics  and  interpreters  fome  pain. — To  fuppofe  it 
a  vafe  of  alahajler ■,  does  not  feem  confident  with  its  break¬ 
ing  fo  eafily,  as  is  intimated  by  St.  Mark. 

F.  Kircher,  in  his  Oedip.  ALgypt.  notes,  that  Alahajler ,  Ala- 
lajlrum ,  was  not  only  ufed  for  a  vafe  of  odoriferous  liquor, 
but  alfo  for  an  Egyptian  meafure,  containing  nine  Kojli ,  or 
Egyptian  pounds;  amounting,  according  to  his  computation, 
to  twenty-four  Roman  fextaries,  or  pounds.  See  Measure, 
Weight,  Ac. 

ALABASTRA,  in  a  plant,  are  thofe  little  herbaceous  leaves 
which  compafs  in  the  bottoms  of  flowers,  particularly  the 
role.  See  Calix,  Ac. 

ALAE,  in  the  military  art,  the  two  wings,  or  extremes  of  an 
army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle.  See  W ing,  Army,  Ac. 

Alve  Pefpertilionum.  See  Vespertilionum. 

ALAISEE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  Humetty. 

A-LA-MIRE,  in  muiic.  See  Note,  and  Gammut. 

ALA  MODE,*  in  commerce,  a  thin,  light,  gloffy  black  filk, 
not  quilled  or  croffed  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  women’s  hoods,  and 
men’s  mourning  fcarves.  See  Lustring. 

The  name  is  French,  though  not  given  in  the  country  to 
this  fabric,  for  which  they  have  no  other  name  but  taffetas 
noir  lujlre. 

ALANORAR1US,*  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  keeper  or  ma- 
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nager  of  fpaniels,  or  fetting-dogs,  for  the  fport  of  hunting, 
hawking,  (Ac.  See  Hunting,  and  Hawking. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gothic,  alan ,  a  greyhound. 
ALARES,  in  antiquity,  are  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  have 

been  a  kind  of  militia,  or  foldiery  among  the  Romans ;  fo 
called  from  ala ,  a  wing,  becaufe  of  their  lightnefs,  and  fwift- 

nefs  in  the  combat.  • 

Others  make  them  a  people  of  Pannonia :  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  take  alares  for  an  adje&ive,  or  epithet ; 
and  apply  it  to  the  Roman  cavalry ;  becaufe  placed  in  the  two 
wings,  or  ala  of  the  army  ;  for  which  reafon,  a  body  of 
horfe  was  called  ala.  See  Wing,  Cavalry,  Ac. 

Alares  Mufculi,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Pterygoid e us. 
ALARM,*  properly  denotes  a  fudden  apprehenfion,  conceived 
from  fome  noife,  or  report,  which  makes  men  run  to  their 

arms,  and  ftand  on  their  guard. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Italian,  alT  arme,  to 
arms ;  whence  gridare  all ’  arm,  q.  d.  to  call  to  arms. 

Alarm-jPa/?,  is  the  ground  appointed  to  each  regiment,  by  the 
quarter-mafter-general,  for  them  to  march  to,  in  cafe  of  an 
alarm. 

In  a  garifon,  the  alarm- pojl  is  the  place  where  every  regiment 
is  ordered  to  draw  up,  on  ordinary  occafions. 

ALB,  Albe,  Alba,  a  robe,  or  veftment  of  white  linen, 
hanging  down  to  the  feet ;  wherein  the  Romifh  priefts  per¬ 
form  divine  fervice. 

The  alb  correfponds  to  the  furplice  among  us.— It  takes  its 
name  from  its  colour,  albus ,  white. 

ALBA  Firma,  or  Album,  was  a  yearly  rent,  payable  to  the 
chief  lord  of  a  hundred ;  fo  called,  becaufe  paid  wholly  in 
white  money,  or  iilver,  and  not  in  corn,  which  was  called 
black-mail. 

ALBIGENSES,  a  fe&,  or  party  of  reformers  about  Tho- 
loufe,  and  the  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc;  who,  in  the  Xllth 
century,  became  remarkable  for  their  oppofition  to  the  difei- 
pline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome.  See  Refor¬ 
mation. 

They  were  alfo  known  by  various  other  names ;  as  Petro- 
bruffians,  Arnoldifts,  Cathari,  Patarins,  Publicans,  Tifferans, 
Bons-hommes,  Paffagers,  (Ac. 

It  is  pretended,  they  received  their  opinions  from  Bulgaria  ; 
which  having  been  infected  by  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia, 
diffufed  the  fame  into  Italy,  Germany,  (Ac.  and  that  Peter 
Bruys  was  the  firft  that  brought  them  into  Languedoc,  about 
the  year  1126.  See  Petrobrussian. 

The  Romanifts  tax  the  Albigenfes  with  abundance  of  hetero¬ 
dox  opinions ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  there  are  two  Gads,  the 
one  infinitely  good,  and  the  other  infinitely  evil :  that  the 
good  God  made  the  invifible  world,  and  the  evil  one  that 
which  we  live  in ;  with  the  reft  of  the  Manichean  tenets. 
See  Manichee. 

But  this  feems  rather  one  of  thofe  pious  frauds  allowed  parti¬ 
cularly  in  that  church,  which  efteems  it  a  kind  of  merit  to 
blacken  heretics. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable  in  a  little 
time,  that  a  holy  league  or  croizade  was  agreed  upon  among 
the  catholics;  and  war  denounced  againft  them,  the  pope 
himfelf  raifing  the  firft  ftandard. — In  1229,  a  peace  was 
ftruck  up,  and  an  inquifition  eftablilhed  at  Tholoufe,  from 
which  time  the  Albigenfes  dwindled  by  little  and  little,  till 
the  times  of  the  reformation ;  when  fuch  of  them  as  were 
left,  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  became  conformable  to  the 
doitrine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  difeipline  of  Geneva.  See 
Waldenses. 

ALBUGINEA,*  in  anatomy,  the  outermoft  coat,  or  tegu¬ 
ment  of  the  eye ;  otherwife  called  adnata ,  and  conjunttiva. 
See  Adnata,  Conjunctiva,  (Ac. 

*  It  takes  the  name  albuginea  from  its  whitenefs ;  it  being  this 
that  forms  what  we  call  the  album ,  or  white  of  the  eye.  See 
Eye. 

Albuginea  is  alfo  applied  to  the  membrane  immediately  en- 
compaffing  the  tefticles.  See  Testicle,  and  Scrotum. 
ALBUGO,  or  Album  Oculi ,  the  fame  with  albuginea ,  or  the 
white  of  the  eye.  See  Eye,  Albuginea,  (Ac. 

Albugo  alfo  denotes  a  difeafe  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  horny 
tunic  lofes  its  native  colour,  and  becomes  white  and  opake. 
The  albugo  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Leucoma , 
Xivr. See  Leucoma. 

ALBUM  Gracum ,  dogs  white  dung,  is  a  medicinal  drug,  in 
the  prefent  practice,  ufed  with  honey,  to  cleanfe  and  deterge, 
chiefly  in  inflammations  of  the  throat ;  and  that  principally 
outwardly,  as  a  plafter :  but,  as  Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  feldom 
to  any  great  purpofe.  See  Ordure. 

ALBUMEN  Ovi ,  the  white  of  an  egg.  See  Egg. 

It  is  ufed  in  medicine,  as  being  of  a  glutinous  or  binding  na¬ 
ture,  on  which  account  it  is  often  mixed  with  bole  armoniac, 
(A c.  to  prevent  any  ftrained  part  from  rifing  into  a  tumour, 
and  reftore  it  to  its  tone  or  elafticity. — It  is  alfo  an  ingredient 
in  fome  mixtures  for  confolidating  frefh  wounds,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  too  great  a  lofs  of  blood. 

ALBURN,  or  Auburn  Colour ,  a  whity  brown,  or  mixt  co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  white  and  brown. 

ALCAICS,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  name  common  to  feveral 

kinds 
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kinds  of  verfes ;  fo  called  from  the  poet  Alcaeus,  the  inVehtor 
thereof.  See  Verse. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  Alcaics  confifts  of  five  feet ;  of  which  the 
firft  is  a  fpondee,  or  iambic  ;  the  fecond,  an  iambic  ;  the  third, 
a  long  fyllable;  the  fourth,  a  daiftyl  3  and  the  fifth,  a  da&yl, 
or  amphimacer  :  as  thefe  of  Horace, 

Ornnes  eodem  cogimur ,  omnium 
Verjatur  urna ,  ferine,  ocius 
Sors  exitura , - - 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  Alcaics  confifts  of  two  dacfyls,  and  two 
trochees:  as, 

Exilium  impojitura  cymba. 

Befides  thefe  two  kinds  of  verfes,  which  are  called  Da  Ay  lie 
Alcaics ,  there  is  a  third  fort,  called  fimply  Alcaics ;  whereof 
the  firft  is  an  Epitrite,  the  fecond  and  third  Chori  ambus’ s,  and 
the  fourth  a  Bacchius ;  as, 

Cur  timet  fa  [  vum  Tiberim  1 1  anger  e  P  cur  j  olivum  P 
The  Alcaic  Ode  confifts  of  four  ftrophes,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  four  verfes ;  the  two  firft  are- Alcaic  verfes  of  the  firft 
kind  3  the  third  an  iambic  dimeter  hypercataledtic,  i.  e.  of  four 
feet  and  a  long  fyllable :  as, 

Sors  exitura ,  &  nos  in  eeternum. 

The  fourth  is  an  Alcaic  of  the  fecond  kind.- — The  entire  Alcaic 
ftrophe  is  as  follows : 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur ,  omnium 
Verfatur  urna ,  Jerius ,  ocius 
Sors  exitura ,  &  nos  in  ceternum 
Exilium  impofitura  cymba. 

ALCAID,*  or  Alcayde,  among  the  Moors,  the  governor 
of  a  city,  or  caftle  in  Barbary,  under  the  emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  particle  al,  and  the  verb 
bad,  or  akad,  to  govern,  rule,  adminifter. 

The  jurifditftion  of  the  alcaid  is  fovereign,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  concerns  3  and  fines  and  punilhments  lie  wholly  at  his 
door. 

ALCALDE,  or  Alcade,  in  the  Spanilh  policy,  a  judge,  or 
minifter  of  juftice  3  anfwering  to  a  provoft  among  the  French. 
See  Provost. 

The  Spaniards  borrow  their  alcalde  from  the  Saracen  alcaid. 
See  Alcaid. 

ALCALI,  Alcaly,  or  rather  Alkaly.  See  Alkaly. 
ALCALIZATION,  or  Alkalization,  See  the  article 
Alkalization. 

ALCANNA,  a  cofmetic  powder  much  ufed  in  the  Levant,  made 
of  the  leaf  of  a  fpecies  of  liguftriim,  frequent  in  Barbary. 
Alcanna,  by  the  Turks  called  Knah ,  is  green ilh  in  the  powder, 
but  by  infufion  in  water  yields  a  red  colour. — The  Turkifli 
and  Jewiftr  women  ufe  it  to  dye  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and 
toes,  and  fometimes  alfo  their  hair.  V.  Mem.  Acad'.  R.  Scienc. 
an.  1732.  p.  426. 

ALCANTARA.— Order  of  Alcantara,  an  ancient  military 
order,  denominated  from  a  city  of  that  name  in  the  province 
of  Eftremadura  in  Spain.  See  Knight,  Order,  &c. 
Alphonfus  IX.  having  recovered  Alcantara  from  the  Moors,  in 
the  year  1212  3  committed  the  cuftody  and  defence  thereof, 
firft,  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava  3  and  two  years  afterwards, 
to  the  knights  of  the  Pear-tree,  another  military  order  infti- 
tuted  in  1170,  bv  Gomez  Fernand,  and  approved  by  pope 
Alexander  III.  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict :  upon  which 
they  changed  their  name,  and  took  the  denomination  of 
knights  of  Alcantara. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  taking  of  Granad  a , 
the  fovereignty  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  that  of  Calatra¬ 
va,  was  fettled  in  the  crown  of  Caftile,  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella.  See  Calatrava. 

In  1540,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  fued  for  leave  to  marry  3 
which  was  granted  them. 

ALCHYMY,*  or  Alchemy,  a  higher,  or  more  refined  kind 
of  chymiftry,  employed  in  the  more  myfterious  refearches  of 
the  Art.  See  Chymistry. 

*  The  word  feems  compounded  of  the  Arabic  augmentative  par¬ 
ticle,  al,  and  the  Latin  cbymia,  Egyptian  kemia,  or  Greek 
yyi pact,  chymiftry.  Though  fome  objeft  to  this  origin,  and 
deny  the  Arabic  any  {hare  in  the  compofition  of  the  word ; 
urg'ng>  drat  alchemia  occurs  in  an  Author  who  wrote  before 
the  Europeans  had  any  commerce  with  the  Arabians,  or  the 
Arabians  any  learning,  i.  e.  before  the  time  of  Mahornet. 

The  name  alchymy  is  of  no  ancient  Handing:  the  firft  time  it 
occurs,  is  in  Julius  f'irmicus  Maternus,  an  author  who  lived 
under  Conftantine  the  great,  and  who  in  his  Mathefis,  3.  55. 
fpeaking  of  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  affirms, 

“  that  if  the  moon  be  in  the  houfe  of  Saturn,  at  the  time  a 
<c  child  is  born,  he  Ihall  be  skilled  in  alchymy  A 
The  great  objects  or  ends  purfued  by  alchymy,  are,  1  The 
making  of  gold  3  which  is  attempted  three  different  ways  :  by 
feparation  5  by  maturation  3  and  by  tranfmutation  3  which 
laft  is  to  be  efteefted  by  means  of  what  they  call  the  philofo- 
phers Jlone.  See  Gold.— See  alfo  Transmutation,  Phi¬ 
losopher’.?  Stone,  b’c.  ■ 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  alchymy,  in  fome  ancient  writers,  is 
alfo  called  7rc1tnjH.11,  poctice ,  poetry  3  and  ^vacnonnjKn,  chryfo- 
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poetice,  q.  d.  the  art  of  making  gold.— And  hence  alfo  the  aG 
tills  themfelves  are  called  mnncu,  poets,  makers ,  and  ypvsc- 
mimxu,  gold-makers. 

2°,  .An  univerfal  medicine,  adequate  to  all  difeafes.  See  E- 

LIXIR. 

3°,  An  univerfal  diffolvent,  or  alkaheft.  See  Alkahest. 
40,  An  univerfal  ferment  3  or  a  matter  which  being  applied 
to  any  feed,  Ihall  increaie  its  fecundity  to  infinity;  if,  e.gr.  it 
he  applied  to  gold,  it  changes  the  gold  into  the  philofophers 
Hone  of  gold  3  if  to  filver,  into  the  philofopher’s  ftone  of  fil- 
ver  3  i.  e.  into  a  matter  which  tranfmutes  every  thino-  into  fil¬ 
ver  3  if  to  a  tree,  the  refult  is  the  philofopher’s  ftone  of* the  tree, 
which  tranfmutes  every  thing  it  is  applied  to  into  trees,  lAc. 
i  he  origin  and  antiquity  of  alchymy  are  much  controverted. 
—If  regard  may  be  had  to  legend  and  tradition,  it  muft  be 
as  old  as  the  flood  j  nay,  Adam  himfelf  is  reprefented  by  the 
alchymyfls  as  an  adept.  A  great  part,  not  only  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  but  of  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  revelations,  are 
fuppofed  to  refer  hereto  :  thus,  Suidas  will  have  the  fecret  of 
the  philofophers  ftone  couched  in  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts; 
others  find  it  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  &c. 

But,  if  the  asra  of  the  art  be  examined  by  the  monuments  of 
hiftory  3  it  will  lofe  a  deal  of  this  fancied  antiquity.— The 
learned  Dane,  Ol.  Borrichius,  has  taken  immenfe  pains  to 
prove  it  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  Her. 
Conringius,  on  the  contrary,  with  equal  addrefs,  undertakes 
to'  Ihew  its  novelty. 

In  effedl,  not  one  of  the  ancient  poets,  philofophers,  or  phy- 
ficians,  from  Homer  till  four  hundred  years  after  Chrift,  men¬ 
tion  any  fuch  thing. — The  firft  author  who  lpeaks  of  making 
gold,  is  Zofimus,  the  Panopolite,  who  lived  toward  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  who  has  an  exprefs  treatife 
orzet  atio  hrgs  riXu„i  thj  t «  Xpvo-u  ^  tk  ctpyvp>s  Troiturzus.  Of 
the  divine  at  t  of  making  gold  and filver ,  ftiil  extant  in  manufeript 
in  the' French  king’s  library.  The  next  is  iEneas  Gazeus  a- 
nother  Greek  writer,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  century 
in  whom  we  have  the  following  paflage :  “  Such  as  are  skil- 
“  led  in  the  ways  of  nature,  can  take  filver  and  tin,  and 
“  changing  their  nature,  turn  them  into  gold.”  The  fame 
writer  tells  us,  he  was  “  wont  to  ftile  himfelf  x?v<r°XO0O  gold- 
melter,  and  y^tiy.zuTin,  chymift.”—  Hence  we  may  gather, 
there  was  fome  luch  art  in  being  in  that  age  3  but,  as  neither 
of  thele  authors  relate  how  long  it  had  been  known  before, 
their  teftimony  will  not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  where¬ 
in  they  lived. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  earlier,  plainer  traces  of  the  univerfal  me¬ 
dicine;  not  a  fyllable  of  any  fuch  thing  in  all  the  phyficians 
and  naturalifts,  from  Mofes  to  Geber  the  Arab,  who  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  lived  in  the  feventh  century.  In  that  author’s 
work,  intitled,  The  Philofopher’s  Stone,  mention  is  made  of 
“  a  ™edlcl“e  which  cures  all  lepras:”  this  paffage  fome  au¬ 
thors  fuppofe  to  have  given  the  firft  hint  of  the  matter  3  tho’ 
Geber  himfelf,  perhaps,  meant  no  fuch  thing:  for  by  at 
tending  to  the  Arabic  ftyle  and  dieftion  of  this  author,  which 
abounds  in  allegory,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  by  man 
he  means  go  d,  and  by  lepras  or  difeafes,  the  other  metals 
•  which  are  all  impure  in  comparifon  of  gold. 

Suidas  accounts  for  this  total  iilence  of  authors  in  refpedf  of 
alchymy,  by  obferving,  that  Diocletian  procured  all  the  books 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  be  burnt  3  and  that  it  was  in  thefe 
the  great  myftenes  of  chymiftry  were  contained.— Conringius 
calls  this  hiftory  in  queftion,  and  asks  how  Suidas,  who  lived 
but  five  hundred  years  before  us,  Ihould  know  what  happened 
eight  hundred  years  before  him  ?  to  which  Borrichius  anfwers 
that  he  had  learnt  it  of  Eudemus,  Helladius,  Zofimus,  Pam- 
plnlus,  &c.  as  Suidas  himfelf  relates. 

Kircher  afferts,  that  the  theory  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  is 
delivered  at  large  in  the  table  of  Hermes 3  and  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  declined  to  profe 

cute  it.  They  did  not  need  to  tranfmute  gold,  they  had  wavs 

of  feparating  it  from  all  kind  of  bodies,  from  the  very  mud  of 
the  Nile,  and  ftones  of  all  kinds.  But,  he  adds,  thefe  fecrets 
were  never  wrote  down  or  made  public,  but  confined  to  the 

royal  family,  and  handed  down  traditionally  from  father  to 
fon. 

The  chief  point  advanced  by  Borrichius,  and  on  which  he 
feems  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs,  is  the  attempt  of  Caligu’a 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  procuring  gold  by  diftillation  from 
orpment.  Hifi.  Eat.E  XXXIII.  c.  4.— But  this,  it  may  be 
obferved,  makes  very  little  for  that  author’s  pretenfions  •  there 
being  no  tranfmutation,  no  hint  of  any  philofopher’s’  ftone 
but  only  a  little  gold  extrafted  or  feparated  from  the  mineral* 
oee  Orpiment. 

The  princpal  authors  in  alchymy,  are  Geber,  Friar  Bacon, 
Ripley,  Lully,  John  and  faac  Hollands,  Bafil  Valentine 
Paracelfus,  Van  Zuchten,  Sendivoo-ius  &c 

ALCMANIAN,*  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  lyric  verfe, 
or  metre,  confiftmg  of  two  daftyls,  and  two  trochees. 

/■  Sr-  ls  Virginibus  puerfque  canto. 
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ALCC)Ht)L,*  or  Alkool,  in  chemiftry,  an  Arabic  term, 
chiefly  underftood  of  the  pureft  fpirit  of  wine,  railed,  or  re¬ 
ctified  by  repeated  diftillations  to  its  utmoft  fubtilty,  and  pei- 
fedtion ;  fo  that  if  fire  be  fet  thereto,  it  burns  wholly  away, 
without  leaving  the  leaft  phlegm  or  fasces  behind.  See  Spi¬ 
rit,  Distillation,  Rectification,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  or  Hebrew  haa  > 
to  attenuate,  fubtilize. 

Alcohol  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  very  fine,  impalpable 
powder.  See  Powder. 

ALCORAN,  or  Al  Koran,  the  Mahometan  gofpel;  or  the 
revelations,  dodtrine,  and  prophecies  of  the  pretended  prophet 
Mahomet.  See  Mahometanism. 

The  word  alcoran  is  Arabic,  and  literally  denotes  either  read¬ 
ing,  or  colledtion  ;  but  it  is  in  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  that  the 
alcordn  of  Mahomet  feems  belt  underftood  :  Mahomet  purpo- 
fing  to  have  his  book  called  Reading,  by  way  of  eminence ;  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians.  who  call  the  New  and 
Old  Teftament,  Writing ,  Scripture ,  HinDiT  books,  to, 
on  the  fame  account.  See  Book,  and  Bible. 

The  Muftulmen  alfo  call  it  Alforkan ;  from  the 

verb  p")D  Pbaraka ,  to  divide,  or  diftinguilh:  either  by  rea- 
fon  it  makes  the  diftindtion  between  what  is  true,  and  falfe, 
or  between  what  is  lawful  to  do,  and  what  not ;  or  elfe  on 
account  of  its  containing  the  divifions,  or  heads  of  the  law: 
in  which,  again,  they  imitate  the  Hebrews,  who  give  divers 
books  the  like  name  I  np**vr\  Perakim ,  q.  d.  capita ,  capitu - 
la,  chapters,  heads;  e.gr.  the  lP’IQ  Capita  Patrum ; 

"WH  TP-IS  Capitula  R.  Eliezer.  Laftly,  the  alcoran  is 
alfo  denominated  aldhichr,  advertifement,  or  remembrance; 
as  ferving  to  retain  or  retrieve  the  knowledge  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  among  us,  that  Mahomet,  aflifted 
by  one  Sergius,  a  monk,  compofed  this  book;  but  the  Muf- 
fulmen  believe  it  as  an  article  of  their  faith,  that  the  prophet, 
who  they  fay  was  an  illiterate  man,  had  no  hand  in  it ;  but 
that  it  was  given  him  by  God,  who,  to  that  end,  made  ufe 
of  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  that  however  it  was 
communicated  to  him  by  little  and  little,  a  verfe  at  a  time, 
and  in  different  places,  during  the  courfe  of  twenty-three  years. 
—  c  And  hence,  fay  they,  proceeds  that  diforder  and  confufi- 
‘  on  vifible  in  the  work;  ’  which,  in  truth,  is  fo  great,  that 
all  their  doCtors  have  never  been  able  to  adjuft  it.  For  Maho¬ 
met,  or  rather  his  copift,  having  put  all  thefe  loofe  verfes 
promifcuoufly  in  a  book  together,  it  was  impolfible  ever  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  order  wherein  they  were  delivered, 
rhofe  twenty-three  years  which  the  angel  employed  in  con- 
veying  the  alcoran  to  Mahomet,  are  of  wonderful  fervfice  to 
his  followers ;  inafmuch  as  they  furnifh  them  with  an  anjwer 
to  fuch  as  tax  them  with  thofe  glaring  contradictions  wherewith 
the  book  is  full;  thofe  contradictions  they  pioufly  father  upon 
God  himfelf ;  alledging,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  time,  he 
repealed  and  altered  feveral  doCtrines  and  precepts,  which  the 
prophet  had  before  received  of  him. 

M.  d’Herbelot  thinks  it  probable,  that  when  the  hercfies  of 
the  Neftorians,  Eutychians,  & c.  had  been  condemned  by  ecu¬ 
menical  councils;  many  bifhops,  priefts,  monks,  bfc.  being 
driven  into  the  defarts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  furniftied  the  im- 
poftor  with  paflages,  and  crude  ill-conceived  doCtrines  out  of 
the  Scriptures :  and  it  was  hence,  that  the  alcoran  became  fo 
full  of  the  wild  and  erroneous  opinions  of  thofe  heretics. 

The  Jews,  alfo,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Arabia,  contri¬ 
buted  their  quota  to  the  alcoran ;  nor  is  it  without  fomereafon 
that  they  boaft,  twelve  of  their  chief  doCtors  to  be  the  authors 
of  this  deteftable  work. 

The  alcoran ,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  while  Mahomet  lived,  was 
only  kept  in  loofe  fheets :  his  fucceifor,  Abubeker,  firft  col¬ 
lected  them  into  a  volume,  and  committed  the  keeping  thereof 
to  Haphfa,  the  widow  of  Mahomet,  in  order  to  be  confulted 
as  an  original.  And  there  being  a  good  deal  of  diverfity  be- 
'tween  the  feveral  copies  already  difperfed  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces;  Ottoman,  fucceffor  of  Abubeker,  procured  a  great 
number  of  copies  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Haphfa ;  at  the  fame 
time  fuppreffing  all  the  others  not  conformable  thereto. 

The  chief  differences,  then,  in  the  prefent  copies  of  this  book, 
confift  in  the  points ;  which  were  not  in  ufe  in  the  time  of 
Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fucceffors,  but  were  added  fince, 
to  afcertain  the  reading ;  after  the  example  of  the  Mafforetes, 
who  put  the  like  points  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture.  See 
Point. 

The  work  is  divided  into  furas,  or  chapters;  and  the  furas  fub- 
divided  into  little  verfes,  which  are  all  compofed  in  a  broken 
interrupted  ftyle,  refembling  prole  rather  than  verfe. — -The 
divifion  into  furas  is  but  of  a  late  Handing  :  the  ufual  number 
of  them  is  fixty. 

There  are  feven  principal  editions  of  the  alcoran ;  two  at  Me¬ 
dina,  one  at  Mecca,  one  at  Coufa,  one  atBaffora,  one  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  the  common,  or  vulgate  edition.  The  firft  contains 
6000  verfes;  the  others  furpalfing  this  number  by  200,  or  236 
verfes:  but  the  number  of  words  and  letters  is  the  fame  in  all, 
viz.  77639  words,  and  3230 15  letters.  See  Massoretes. 
The  number  of  commentaries  on  the  alcoran,  is  fo  large,  that 
the  bare  titles  would  make  a  huge  volume. — Ben  Ofehair  has 
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wrote  the  hiftory  thereof,  intitled,  'Tarikb  Ben  Ofehair.  The 
principal  among  them  are  Reidhaori  Thaalebi,  Zamalchfchari, 
and  Bacai. 

Befide  the  alcoran ,  which  is  the  bafis  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
they  have  alfo  a  book  containing  their  traditions,  which  they 
call  Sonna.  See  Sonna,  Tradition,  Mahometanism, 
£sV. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  pofitive  theology,  built  on  the  alco¬ 
ran  and  tradition ;  as  well  as  a  fcholaftical  one,  built  on  rea- 
fon  •—•They  have  likewife  their  cafuifts,  and  a  kind  of  canon 
lawp  wherein  they  diftinguilh  between  what  is  of  divine,  and 
what  of  pofitive  right. 

They  have  their  beneficiaries  too,  chaplains,  almoners,  and 
canons,  who  read  a  chapter  every  day  out  of  the  alcoran  in  the 
mofques;  and  have  prebends  for  fo  doing.- — 1  he  hatib  of  the 
mofque,  is  what  we  call  the  parfon  of  the  parilh ;  and  the  fcbeics 
are  the  preachers,  who  take  their  text  out  of  the  alcoran. 
Alcoran,  among  the  Perfians,  likewife  fignifies  a  kind  of  tow¬ 
er,  orfteeple;  very  high  and  narrow ;  furrounded  without  by 
two  or  three  galleries,  one  over  another ;  whence  the  mora- 
vites  a  fort  of  priefts  repeat  their  prayers  thrice  a  day,  with  a 
very  loud  voice;  making  the  tour  of  the  gallery  all  the  while, 
that  they  may  be  the  better  heard  all  around. 

ALCOVE,*  in  buiilding,  a  part  of  a  chamber,  feparated  from 
the  reft  by  an  eftrade,  or  partition  of  columns,  and  other  cor- 
refponding  ornaments ;  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of  ftate,  and 
fometiimes  feats,  to  entertain  company. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanifh  alcoba ;  and  that  from 
the  Arabic  elcAuf,  a  cabinet,  or  lleeping  place  ;  or  from  elco- 
bat,  a  tent. 

ALCYON.  See  the  article  Ha  lc  yon. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  Arabian  name,  for  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft: 
magnitude,  in  the  eye  of  the  fign,  or  conftellation  taurus,  or 
the  bull;  and  hence  popularly  called  The  Bull’s  Eye.  Its  lon¬ 
gitude,  latitude,  bfc.  fee  among  the  reft  of  the  conftellation 
Taurus. 

ALDERMAN,  an  aftociate  to  the  mayor,  or  civil  magiftrate 
of  a  city  or  town,  for  the  better  adminiftration  thereof.  See 
City,  Town,  b’c. 

The  alder?nen  are  an  order  of  magiftrates,  in  our  cities,  and 
moft  of  the  municiipal,  or  incorporate  towns,  who  form  a  kind 
of  council,  and  regulate  things  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
place.— They  fometimes  alfo  take  cognizance  of  civil,  and  cri¬ 
minal  matters ;  bu  t  very  rarely,  and  only  in  certain  cafes. 

Their  number  is  not  limited ;  but  in  feme  places  more,  in 
feme  lefs,  from  fix  to  twenty- fix. 

Out  of  thefe  are  annually  elefted  the  mayors,  or  chief  magi¬ 
ftrates  of  places;  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their  mayoralty, 
return  again  into  the  body  of  the  aldermen ,  whofe  delegates 
they  were  before.  See  Mayor. 

The  twenty-fix  aldermen  of  London,  prefide  over  the  twenty- 
fix  wards  of  the  city.  See  Ward. 

When  any  of  them  die,  the  wardmote  return  two,  out  of 
which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  chufe  one.  Chamberl. 

All  the  aldermen  that  have  been  lord  mayors,  and  the  three 
eldePc  aldermen  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  dignity,  are 
by  charter  juftices  of  the  peace. 

Formerly,  there  were  alfo  aldermen  of  the  merchants,  of  hof- 
pitals,  of  hundreds,  bfc.  See  Senator. 

A'lderm  an,*  among  our  ancient  Saxon  anceftors,  was  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  three  orders,  or  degrees  of  nobility.  See  Nobi- 

XITY. 

*  The  word  in  its  original,  is  Gal&ojlman,  compounded  oGE!& 
old,  or  Ad&op,  and  man,  q.  d.  Elderman. — A  Jate  writer* 
with  feme  probability,  fuppofes  that  among  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  chief  of  each  clan,  tribe,  or  branch,  was  called 
Ealderman,  not  as  denoting  him  old,  but  as  denoting  him  the 
reprefentative  of  the  eldeft  brother,  according  to  the  feheme  of 
paternal  government,  which  obtained  in  that  nation  —As  a 
village  generally  eonfiited  but  of  one  tribe  or  branch  of  a  fami¬ 
ly,  the  chief  or  head  of  fuch  tribe  or  branch,  who,  had  a  fort 
of  jurifdiftion  over  the  village,  was  called  the  Ealderman  of 
the  village.  See  Society. 

Thomas  Elienfis,  in  the  life  of  J5t.  Ethelred,  interprets  aider- 
man  by  prince,  or  count;  Egelwmus  qm  cognominatus  ejl  Al¬ 
derman,  quod  intelligitur  princeps,  five  comes. — Matthew  Paris, 
in  lieu  of  alderman,  ufes  the  word  jujliciarius ;  and  Spelman 
obferves,  that  it  was  the  Norman  kings,  who,  inftead  of  the 
Saxon  alderman ,  introduced  the  word  jujlke. 

Atheling  was  the  firft  rank  of  nobility,  alderman  the  fecond 
and  thane  the  loweft.  See  Atheling,  and  Thane. 

The  alderman  was  the  fame  as  our  earl,  or  count ;  which  ap¬ 
pellation,  after  king  Athelftane’s  time,  took  place  in  lieu  of 
alderman.  See  Earl,  and  Count. 

Alderman,  in  the  time  of  king  Edgar,  was  alfo  ufed  for  a 
judge  or  juftice.  See  Justice. 

In  which  fenfe,  Alwin  fon  of  Athelftane,  is  ftiled  Alderman- 
nus  totius  Anglia-,  which  Spelman  interprets,  Capitalh  Jufii- 
ciarius  Anglia.  J  J 

ALE,  a  popular  beverage,  or  drink,  made  from  malt.  See 
Malt,  and  Drink. 

For  the  method  of  brewing  ale,  fee  Brewing. 
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Ale  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  beer,  another  potable  liquor 
made  from  the  fame  ingredients,  by  the  quantity  of  hops  ufed 
therein ;  which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  therefore  renders  the 
liquor  bitterer,  and  fitter  to  keep.  See  Beer,  Hops,  Gfc. 
The  brewers  alfo  diftinguifti  pale,  or  fine  ale ,  brown  ale ,  &c. 
Their  feveral  properties,  effedls,  &c.  fee  under  the  article 
Malt  -Liquor. 

The  Z ythum  and  Curtnl  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  the  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  ancient  Germans,  are  fuppofed  by  Matthiolus  to 
correfpond  to  our  ale  and  beer.  See  Zythum,  &c. 

Ale,  Cerevlfia ,  is  alio  a  denomination  given  to  divers  medica¬ 
ted  liquors,  or  diet-drinks,  whereof  ale  is  the  bafis,  or  ve¬ 
hicle. 

The  medicated  wines,  waters,  and  ales ,  make  a  large  article 
in  our  difpenfatories.  Such  are  the  cerevifia  oxydorica,  for 
the  eyes ;  cerevifia  anti-arthritica,  againft  the  gout ;  cerevifia 
cephalica,  for  the  head  ;  cerevifia  epileptica,  Qc. 

Gill  Ale,  is  prepared  by  infufing  the  dry  leaves  of  hedera  ter- 
reftris,  i.  e.  ground-ivy,  iri  malt-liquor ;  which  hereby  be¬ 
comes  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  that  fimple ;  and  is 
therefore  reputed  abfterfive,  and  vulnerary  ;  good  in  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  and  againft  obftru&ions  of  the  vifcera. 

Dr.  Butler’s  purging  Ale  is  prepared  of  polypody,  fena,  far- 
fapirilla,  anifeeds,  fcurvy-grafs,  agrimony,  and  maiden-hair, 
put  up  in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  a  veflel  of  ale. 

We  alfo  meet  in  fome  difpenfatories  with  fyrup  of  ale ,  made 
by  boiling  that  liquor  to  a  confiftence ;  ufed  againft  obftru- 
£lions  in  the  kidneys,  the  fluor  albus,  6fc. 

AtE-Beer.  See  the  article  Beer. 

Ale-Berry,  is  ale  boiled  with  bread  and  mace;  fWeetened, 
{trained,  and  drank  hot. 

Ale-Conner,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  infpedt  the  meafures  of  the  publick  houfes. — There  are 
four  of  them,  and  they  are  chofen  by  the  common-hall  of 
the  city.  See  Measure. 

Ale-Silver,  a  rent,  or  tribute  yearly  paid  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  by  thofe  who  fell  ale  within  the  city. 

Ale-Measure.  See  the  article  Measure. 

Ale-Taster,  is  an  officer  appointed,  and  fworn  in  every 
court-leet,  to  look  that  there  be  a  due  fize,  and  goodnefs  of 
bread,  ale ,  and  beer,  fold  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  leet. 
See  Assize,  &c. 

ALECTORIA,*  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ftone  fometimes  found 
in  the  ftomach,  liver,  or  rather  gall-bladder  of  old  cocks. 
See  Stone. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  axsxTO?,  a  cock. 

It  is  ordinarily  of  the  figure  of  a  lupine,  and  feldom  exceeds 
the  bignefs  of  a  bean. — It  has  abundance  of  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  but  moft  of  them  are  fabulous. 

ALECTOROMANTlA,*  an  ancient  kind  of  divination,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  cock.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  aAsx7<y?,  a  cock,  aiid^e-j,- 

divination. 

This  art  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks ;  and  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  of  it  was  this. — A  circle  was  made  on  the  ground,  and 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions,  or  fpaces  :  in  each  of 
which  fpaces  was  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  upon  each  of  thefe  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat. 

This  done,  a  cock  was  turned  loofe  in  the  circle,  and  careful 
obfervation  made  of  the  grains  he  pecked. —.The  letters  cor- 
refponding  to  thofe  grains,  were  afterwards  formed  into  a 
word  ;  which  word  was  to  be  the  anfwer  defired. 

It  was  thus  that  Libanius  and  Jamblichus  fought  who  fhould 
fucceed  the  emperor  Valens;  and  the  cock  anfwering  to  the 
fpaces  ©EOa,  they  concluded  upon  Theodore,  but  by  a 
miftake  inftead  of  Theodofius. 

ALEMBIC,*  or  Limbec,  a  chemical  veflel,  confifting  of  a 
matrafs,  fitted  with  a  roundifh  head,  terminating  in  a  Hoping 
tube,  for  the  condenfed  vapours  to  pafs  through  in  diftillation. 
See  Distillation. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and  the  Greek 

a  fort  of  earthen  culinary  veflel,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  and  Hefychius.  Though  Matthaus  Sylvaticus,  in  his 
P andetta  Medicine ,  afierts  the  word  alembic  to  be  Arabic,  and 
that  it  literally  denotes  the  upper  part  of  a  diftilling  veflel. 

Alembic .  is  popularly  underftood  of  the  whole  inftrument  of 
diftillation  with  all  its  apparatus ;  but  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  it  is  only  a  part  hereof,  viz.  a  veflel  ufually  of 
copper,  whereto  a  concave,  globular,  metalline  head  is  clofe- 
ly  luted  ;  fo  as  to  ftop  the  rifing  vapours,  and  diredt  them  in¬ 
to  its  roftrum,  or  beak. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  raifing  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjetft  ex- 
pofed  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ;  they  are  received  into  its 
head,  where  they  are  condenfed,  either  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
ambient  air,  or  by  water  externally  applied ;  and  become  a 
liquor,  which  runs  out  at  the  beak  into  another  veflel  called 
the  recipient.  See  Recipient. 

The  head,  or  capital  of  the  alembic ,  is  fometimes  incompaffed 
with  a  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  by  way  of  refrigeratory  ; 
though  this  intention  is  now  more  commonly  anfwered  by 
a  ferpentine.  See  Refrigeratory,  Serpentine;  &c. 
There  are  divers  kinds  of  alembics:  an  open  ale?nbic ,  where 
the  head  and  cucurbit  are  two  feparate  parts ;  a  blind  alembic , 


or  blind  head,  where  the  capital  is  fealed  hermetically  upon 
the  cucurbit,  &c.  See  Cucurbit,  Gfc. 

ALEXANDRIN,  or  Alexandrian,  in  poetry,  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  verfe,  which  confifts  of  twelve,  and  thirteen 
fyllables,  alternately  ;  the  reft,  or  paufe,  being  always  on  the 
fixth  fy liable.  See  Verse. 

It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  poem  on  the  life  of 
Alexander,  intitled,  the  Alcxandriad ;  written,  or  at  leaft 
tranflated  into  this  kind  of  verfe  by  fome  French  poets :  tho’ 
others  will  have  it  denominated  from  one  of  the  tranflators, 
Alexander  Paris. 

This  verfe  is  thought  by  fome  very  proper  in  the  epopea, 
and  the  more  fublime  kinds  of  poetry :  for  which  reafon  it 
is  alfo  called  Heroic  Verfe.  See  Heroic. 

It  anfwers  in  our  language  to  the  hexameters  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin. — Chapman’s  tranflation  of  Homer  confifts  wholly 
of  Alexandrians. 

ALEXIPHARMIC,*  in  medicine,  exprefles  that  property 
which  a  remedy,  either  fimple  or  compound,  hath  to  refill 
or  deftroy  every  thing  of  a  poifonous  and  malignant  nature. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a.K^cU,  arceo ,  I  drive 
or  expel ;  and  venenum,  poifon. 

The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  there  was  poifon  in  all  ma¬ 
lignant  difeafes,  and  in  the  generality  of  thofe  whole  caufe  is 
unknown.  Whence  alexipharmic  became  a  denomination  for 
all  remedies  and  antidotes  againft  malignant  difeafes.  See 
Poison. 

Alexiterial ,  cardiac ,  antidote ,  alexipharmic ,  and  counterpoifon , 
are  all  terms  nearly  of  the  fame  fignification.  See  Antidote, 
Counterpoison,  (Ac. 

Alexipharmics  are  ordinarily  divided  into  fuch  as  are  general; 
an  tiofe  more  particular,  fuppofed  only  to  combat  fome 
particular  difeafe.— -But  this  divifion  is  founded  more  on  fpe- 
culation  than  experience. 

Alexipharmic  medicines  contain  a  great  number  of  volatile 
parts,  and  fuch  as  render  fluid  the  mafs  of  blood.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  are  aromatic,  and  pungent  to  the  tafte. 
—Among  the  reft,  it  is  true,  there  are  fome  acid  plants  and 
juices ;  but  thefe  are  only  reckon’d  in  the  number,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ufe  in  malignant,  colliquative  fevers. 
Alexipharmics  chiefly  aft  by  exciting,  or  increafing’a  diapho- 
refis,  or  perfpiration  ;  by  which  the  noxious  matter  is  thrown 
off.  See  Diaphoretic,  Perspiration,  (Ac. 
Alexipharmics ,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  are  alfo  efteem- 
ed  prefervatives  againft  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers: 
but  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  caution ;  fome  being  only  pro- 

P  ,  and  others  in  colliquations  of  the  blood, 

oee  Jtlague,  (Ac. 

Alexipharmic  Waters,  (Ac.  See  Water  (Ac 
ALEXITERIAL,*  in  medicine,  a  term  of  the  fame  import 
with  alexipharmic ;  but  chiefly  applied  to  milk-water  of  that 
name.  See  Water. 


* 


,he  Greek  . « 

ALFET,  anciently  fignified  the  cauldron,  in  which  boiling 
water  was  put,  for  the  accufed  to  plunge  his  hand  in  up  to 
the  elbow,  by  way  of  trial  or  purgation.  See  Water 
Purgation,  Ordeal,  (Ac-.  * 

ALGAPvOT,  or  Algarel,  in  the  Arabian  chemiftry,  a 
powder  prepared  of  butter  of  antimony,  being  in  reality  no 
more  than  the  regulus  of  that  mineral,  diffolved  in  acids 
and  feparated  again  by  means  of  feveral  lotions  with  luke¬ 
warm  water,  which  imbibes  thofe  acids.  See  Regulus. 
This  is  alfo  called  Mercurius  Vita,  or  limply  Emetic  Powder 
-It  purges  violently  both  upwards  and  downwards.  See 
Antimony. 

By  colleifting  all  the  lotions,  and  evaporating  two  third  parts 
what  remains  is  a  very  acid  liquor,  called  Spirit  of  philofobhi- 
cal  Vitriol.  ‘ 

ALGEBRA,*  a  method  of  refolving  problems  by  means  of 
equations.  See  Problem,  and  Equation. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Arabic  algiabarat,  which 
figmfies  the  reftitution  of  any  thing  broken;  fuppofing  that 
the  principal  part  of  algebra  is  the  confideration  of  broken 
numbers.— Others  rather  borrow  it  from  the  Spanilh  abe 
brifta,  aperfonwho  replaces  diflocated  bones;  adding  that 
algebra  has  nothing  to  do  with  fraction ;  in  that  it  conflders 
broken  numbers  as  if  they  were  intire,  and  even  expreffes  its 
powers  by  letters,  which  are  incapable  of  fraction  —Some,  with 
M.  d  Herbelot,  are  of  opinion,  that  algebra  takes  its  name 
from  Geber  a  celebrated  philofopher,  chemift,  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  whom  the  Arabs  call  Giaber ;  and  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  ,he  inventor.  -  Others,  front 
parchment  made  of  the  skin  of  a  camel,  wheron  Ah  and 
Giafar  Sadek  wrote  in  myflic  chambers  the  fate  of  Mahome- 
tamfm,  and  the  grand  events  that  were  to  happen  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  _  But  others,  with  more  probability,  de¬ 
rive  it  from  Geber,  a  word  whence,  by  prefixing  the  panicle 
we  have  formed,/^,  which  is  pure  Arabic,  and  pro¬ 
perly ■figmfies  the  redudhon  of  broken  numbers  to  a  whole 

“d  77e,Yhe  Arabs’  h  is  t0  be  obferved,  never 
ufe  the  word \  algebra  alone,  to  exprefs  what  we  mean  by  it 

but  always  add  to  it  the  word  Macabelah,  which  fignifies  J 

C°Tr,>f0,n- -Thus  algebra- almcabelah,  is  what 
we  properly  call  algebra . 
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Sorrre  authors  define  algebra  the  art  of  folving  all  problems 
capable  of  being  folved  ;  but  this  is  rather  the  idea  o  ana  y 
fis,  or  the  analytic  art.  See  Analysis. 

The  Arabs  call  it,  the  Art  of  rejlitution  and  compartjon 
the  Art  of  refohlion  and  equation.  Lucas  deBurgo,  tx 
European  who  wrote  of  algebra ,  calls  it,  the  Rule  of  refior a 
tion  and  tfxpcfition.—Al  he  Italians  call  it,  regula  rci  <3  ce  J  , 
that  is,  the  rule  of  the  root  and  the  fquare ;  the  root  wi  i 
them  being  called  Res,  and  the  fquare  Cenfus. — Others  ca  1 
■Sptfchus  arithmetic  ;  others  Univerfal  arithmetic ,  (Ac. 

Algebra  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic,  which  takes  the 
quantity  fought,  whether  it  be  a  number,  or  a  line,  or  any 
other  quantity,  as  if  it  were  granted ;  and  by  means  of  one 
or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  by  confequencc,  till  t  le 
quantity  at  firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  known,  or  at  leaft  lome 
power  thereof,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  fome  quantity  or  quan 
tides  which  are  known,  and  confequently  itfelf  is  known. 
See  Quantity,  and  Arithmetic. 

Algebra  is  of  two  kinds,  numeral ,  and  literal. 

Numeral,  or  vulgar  Algebra,  is  that  of  the  ancients ;  whic 
only  had  place  in  the  refolution  of  arithmetical  queftions.1 
In  this,  the  quantity  fought  is  reprefented  by  fome  letter  or 
character ;  but  all  the  given  quantities  are  expreffed  by  num 
bers.  See  Number. 

■Literal,  or  fpecious  Algebra,  or  the  new  Algebra,  is  that 
wherein  the  given  or  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
known,  are  all  expreffed  or  reprefented  by  their  fpecies,  or 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  Species,  and  Specious. 

This  eafes  the  memory  and  imagination  of  that  vaft  ftrefs  or 
effort,  required  to  keep  feveral  matters  neceffary  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  truth  in  hand,  prefent  to  the  mind  :  for  which 
reafon  this  art  may  be  properly  denominated  metaphyfical geo¬ 
metry. 

Specious  Algebra,  is  not,  like  the  numeral,  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  problems  ;  but  ferves  univerfally  for  the  invefti- 
gation  or  invention  of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  folution  and 
demonftration  of  all  kinds  of  problems,  both  arithmetical  and 
geometrical.  See  Theorem,  (Ac. 

The  letters  ufed  in  algebra,  do  each  feparately  reprefent  either 
lines  or  numbers,  as  the  problem  is  arithmetical  or  geometri¬ 
cal  ;  and  together,  they  reprefent  planes,  folids  and  powers 
more  or  lels  high,  as  the  letters  are  in  a  greater  or  left  num¬ 
ber. — For  inftance,  if  there  be  two  letters,  ab ,  they  reprefent 
a  rectangle,  whofe  two  Tides  are  expreffed,  one  by  the  letter 
a,  and  the  other  by  b  ;  fo  that  by  their  mutual  multiplication, 
they  produce  the  plane  a  b.  Where  the  fame  letter  is  re¬ 
peated  twice,  as  a  a,  they  denote  a  fquare.— Three  letters  a  be, 
reprefent  a  foil'd,  or  a  redfangled  parallelopiped,  whofe  three 
dimenfions  are  expreffed  by  the  three  letters  abc  ;  the  length 
by  a,  the  breadth  by  b,  and  the  depth  by  c :  fo  that  by  their 
mutual  multiplication  they  produce  the  folid  abc. 

As  the  multiplication  of  dimenfions  is  expreffed  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  letters,  and  as  the  number  of  thofe  may  be  fo 
great  as  to  become  incommodious ;  the  method  is,  only  to 
write  down  the  root,  and  on  the  right  hand  to  write  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power,  that  is,  the  number  of  letters  whereof  the 
power  to  be  expreffed  does  confift ;  as,  az,  a',  a+,  «5 :  the  laft 
of  which  fignifies  as  much  as  a  multiplied  five  times  into  it¬ 
felf;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  See  Power,  Root,  Exponent, 
(Ac. 

For  the  fymbols,  characters,  (Ac.  ufed  in  algebra,  with  their 
application,  (Ac.  fee  the  articles  Character,  Quantity, 
(Ac. 

For  the  method  of  performing  the  feveral  operations  in  alge¬ 
bra,  fee  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
(Ac. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  art,  we  are  much  in  the  dark.' — The 
invention  is  ufually  attributed  to  Diophantus,  a  Greek  au¬ 
thor,  who  wrote  thirteen  books,  though  only  fix  of  them  are 
extant,  firft  publifhed  by  Xylander  in  1575  ;  and  fince  com¬ 
mented  on  and  improved  by  Gafper  Sachet,  of  the  French 
academy ;  and  fince  by  M.  Fermat. 

And  yet  algebra  feems  to  have  been  not  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  mathematicians,  long  before  the  age  of  Diophan¬ 
tus  :  we  fee  the  traces,  the  effects  of  it  in  many  places ; 
though,  it  looks  as  if  they  had  defignedly  concealed  it.— Some- 
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whofe  book,  in  Italian,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1494.* — 
This  author  makes  mention  of  one  Leonardus  Pifanus,  and 
fome  others,  of  whom  he  had  learned  the  art ;  but  we  have 
none  of  their  writings.' — He  adds,  that  algebra  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  Arabs;  and  never  mentions  Diophantus:  which 
makes  it  probable,  that  that  author  was  not  yet  known  in 
Europe.— His  algebra  goes  no  further  than  fimple  and  qua¬ 
dratic  equations.  See  Quadratic,  (Ac. 

After  Pacciolus  appeared  Stifelius,  a  good  author ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  did  he  advance  any  further. 

After  him,  came  Scipio  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and 
fome  others ;  who  reached  as  far  as  the  folution  of  fome  cu¬ 
bic  equations.— Bombelli  followed  thefe,  and  went  himfelf  a 
little  further. — At  laft  came  Nunnius,  Ramus,  Schoner,  Sa- 
lignac,  Clavius,  (Ac.  who  all  of  them  took  different  courfes, 
but  none  of  them  went  beyond  quadratics. 

About  the  fame  time,  Diophantus  was  firft  made  public; 
whofe  method  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Arabs,  which- 
had  been  followed  till  then. 

In  159°?  Vieta  entered  on  the  ftage,  and  introduced  what 
he  called  his  Specious  arithmetic ,  which  confifts  in  denoting 
l;he  quantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  by  fymbols  or  let¬ 
ters. —  He  alfo  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  extracting 
the  roots  of  equations,  by  approximations  ;  fince  much  faci¬ 
litated  by  Raphfon,  in  his  Analyfis  Mquationum. 

Vieta  was  followed  by  Oughtred,  who  in  his  Clavis  Mathe- 
matica,  printed  in  1631,  improved  Vieta’s  method;  and  in¬ 
vented  feveral  compendious  characters,  to  fhew  the  fums, 
differences,  reCtangles,  fquares,  cubes,  (Ac. 

Mr.  Harriot,  another  Englifhman,  cotemporary  with  Ough¬ 
tred,  left  feveral  treaties  at  his  death  ;  and  among  the  reft, 
an  Analyfis,  or  Algebra,  which  was  printed  in  1631 ;  where 
Vieta’s  method  is  brought  into  a  ftill  more  commodious  form, 
being  that  which  obtains  to  this  day. 

In  1657,  ^es  Cartes  published  his  geometry,  wherein  he 
made  ufe  of  the  literal  calculus  and  the  algebraic  rules  of  Har¬ 
riot  ;  and  as  Oughtred  in  his  Clavis,  and  Marin.  Ghetaldus, 
in  his  books  of  mathematical  compofition  and  refolution  publifhed 
in  1630,  applied  Vieta’s  arithmetic  to  elementary  geometry, 
and  gave  the  conftruCtion  of  fimple  and  quadratic  equations  ; 
fo  Des  Cartes  applied  Harriot’s  method  to  the  higher  geome¬ 
try,  explaining  the  nature  of  curves  by  equations,  aqd  add¬ 
ing  the  conftru&ions  of  cubic,  biquadratic,  and  other  higher 
equations.  See  Curve. 

Des  Cartes’s  rule  for  conftruCting  cubic  and  biquadratic  equa¬ 
tions,  was  further  improved  by  Tho.  Baker,  in  his  Clavis 
Geometrica  Catholica,  publifhed  in  1684;  and  the  foundation 
of  fuch  conftruCtions,  with  the  application  of  algebra ,  to  the 
quadratures  of  curves,  queftions  de  maximis  and  minimis,  the 
centrobaric  method  of  Guldinus,  (Ac.  was  given  by  R.  Sluft- 
us,  in  1 668  ;  as  alfo  by  Fermat,  in  his  Opera  Alathematica  ; 
Roberval,  in  the  Mem.  de  Mathem.  (A  de  Phyfique  ;  and  Bar- 
row,  in  his  Lett.  Geomet.-— In  1708,  algebra  was  applied  to 
the  laws  of  chance  and  gaming,  by  R.  deMontmort;  and 


fince  by  de  Moivre,  and  James  Bernoulli.  See  Gaming. 
Thus  much  for  the  progrefs  of  algebra. — The  elements  of  the 
art  were  compiled  and  publifhed  by  Kerfey  in  167  1  ;  where¬ 
in  the  fpecious  arithmetic,  and  the  nature  of  equations  are 
largely  explained,  and  illuftrated  by  variety  of  examples  :  the 
whole  fubftance  of  Diophantus  is  here  delivered  ;  and  many 
things  added  concerning  mathematical  compofition  and  re¬ 
folution,  from  Ghetaldus.  The  like  has  been  fince  done  by 
Preftet  in  1694;  and  by  Ozanam  in  1703. — But  thefe  au¬ 
thors  omit  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  ;  which  de¬ 
feat  is  fupplied  by  Guifnee  in  a  French  treatife  expreftly  on 
the  fubjedt,  publifhed  in  1704;  and  l’Hopital  in  his  Analyti¬ 
cal  Treatife  of  the  conic  Settions,  in  1707. — The  rules  of  alge¬ 
bra  are  alfo  compendioufly  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in 
his  Arithmetica  Univerfalis ,  firft  publifhed  in  17  07;  which 
abounds  in  choice  examples,  and  contains  feveral  rules  and 
methods  invented  by  the  author. 

Algebra  has  been  alfo  applied  to  the  confideration  and  calculus 
of  infinites;  from  whence  a  new  and  extenfive  branch  of 
knowledge  has  arofe,  called  the  Dottrine  of  Fluxions,  or  Analyfis 
of  Infinites,  or  the  Calculus  Differ entialis.  See  Fluxions'— 
The  authors  on  this  fubjeft,  fee  under  the  article  Analysis. 


thing  of  it  there  feems  to  be  in  Euclid,  or  at  leaft  in  Theon  ALGEBRAICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  algebra.  See  Al- 
upon  Euclid,  who  obferves  that  Plato  had  begun  to  teach  it.  gebra. 

—And  there  are  other  inftances  of  it  in  Pappus,  and  more  Thus  we  fay,  algebraical  characters,  or  fymbols,  curves  fo- 

in  Archimedes  and  Apollonius.  lutions.  See  Character,  (Ac. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  analyfis  ufed  by  thofe  authors  is  rather  Algebraical  Curve,  is  a  curve,  wherein  the  relation  of  the 
geometrical  than  algebraical-,  as  appears  by  the  examples  |  abfeiffes  to  the  femiordinates,  maybe  defined  by  an  ahebrai- 


thereof  which  we  find  in  their  works:  fo  that  we  make  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  Diophantus  is  thq  firft,  and  only  author 
among  the  Greeks  who  has  treated  of  algebra  profeffedly. 
This  art,  however,  was  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs  much  ear¬ 
lier  than  among  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  faid  that  the  Arabs 
too  borrowed  it  from  the  Perfians,  and  the  Perfians  from  the 
Indian's.  It  is  added,  that  the  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain ; 
whence,  fome  are  of  opinion,  it  paffed  into  England  before 
Diophantus  was  known  among  us. 

The  firft  who  wrote  on  the  fubjeft  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
was  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgos,  a  Cordelier ; 


cal  equation.  See  Curve. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  geometrical  lines,  or  curves.  See  Geo¬ 
metrical  Lines. 

Algebraical  curves  ftand  contradiftinguilhed  to  mechanical  or 
tranfcendental  ones.  See  Mechanical,  and  Transcen¬ 
dental. 

Algebraical  Solution.  See  the  article  Resolution. 

ALGENEB,  or  Algenib,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  on  the  right  fide  of  Perfeus-. — Its  longi¬ 
tude,  latitude,  (Ac.  fee  among  the  reft  of  the  conftellation 
Perseus. 


ALGOL, 
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ALGOL,  or  Medufas  Head,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  conftellation  Perfeus. — Its  longitude,  latitude,  be. 
See  under  the  article  Perseus. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  term,  which  fome  authors,  and  e- 
fpecially  the  Spaniards,  make  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  pradical 
operation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fpecious  arithmetic,  or  alge¬ 
bra.  See  Algebra.  » 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  pra&ice  of  common  arith¬ 
metic,  by  ten  numeral  figures.  See  Arithmetic. 
Algorithm  is  properly  the  art  of  numbering  truly  and  readily ; 
and  comprehends  the  fix  common  rules  of  arithmetic. — It  is 
fometimes  called  Logijlica  Numeralis.  See  Arithmetic, 
Rule,  be. 

We  fay  the  algorithm  of  integers,  the  algorithm  of  fractions, 
the  algorithm  of  furds,  be.  See  Fraction,  Surd,  be. 
ALGUAZIL,  in  the  Spanilh  policy,  a  ferjeant  or  official  of  a 
judge,  or  magiftrate  appointed  to  fee  his  decrees  executed.  See 
Serjeant,  be. 

ALHANDAL,*  a  term  in  the  Arabian  pharmacy.— The  tro¬ 
ches  of  Alhandal,  'Trochifci  Alhandal ,  are  a  kind  of  troches, 
compofed  of  colocynthis,  bdellium,  and  gum  tragacanth.  See 
Troche. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabic  Handal ,  or  Handhal,  a 
name  for  colocynthis.  See  Colocynthis. 

They  are  efteemed  good  purgatives,  and  are  ufed  on  divers  oc- 
cafions.  See  Purgative. 

ALHIDADE,*  or  Alidade,  the  index  or  label  of  an  aftro- 
nomical,  or  geometrical  inftrument,  for  taking  of  heights  or 
diftances. 

*  The  word  is  Arabic,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame  thing.— In 

Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  called  Dioptra,  and  Linea  Fi 

ducics,  fiducial  line. 

The  alhidade  is  a  kind  of  ruler,  moveable  on  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument ;  and  carrying  two  fights,  which  are  eredfed  per¬ 
pendicularly  at  the  two  extremities  of  it.  SeethearticleSlGHTs, 
be.  See  alfo  Astrolabe,  Theodolite,  be. 
ALICATICA,  an  antient  Arabian  weight.  See  Weight. 
ALIEN,  in  law,  a  ftranger;  or  perfon  born  out  of  the  king’s 
allegiance  ;  or  under  the  jurifdicftion  of  fome  other  fovereign  ; 
and  not  naturalized,  of  made  a  denizen.  SeeNATURALizA- 
T  ION. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  alien  friends ,  who  are  of 
thofe  countries  which  are  at  peace  and  league  with  us ;  and 
alien  enemies ,  who  are  of  countries  at  war  with  us. 

A  man  born  Out  of  the  land,  fo  it  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
king’s  obedience  beyond  the  feas  ;  or  of  Englifh  parents  out  of 
the  king’s  obedience,  fo  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth  be 
of  fuch  obedience,  is  no  alien ,  but  a  fubjedt  of  the  king  :  Stat.  2. 
25  Edw.  III.  commonly  called  the  Statute  De  natis  ultra  mare. 
Add,  that  if  one  born  out  of  the  king’s  allegiance  come  and 
dwell  in  England,  his  children  begotten  here  are  not  aliens , 
but  denizens.  See  Denizens. 

Scavage,  package  and  balliage,  payable  to  the  city  of  London, 
are  properly  aliens  duties.  See  Scavage,  be. 

On  what  footing  aliens  are  permitted  to  import  foreign  com¬ 
modities  into  Great  Britain.  See  Navigation. 

Alien  Priories ,  a  fubordinate  kind  of  monafteries  in  England, 
belonging  to,  and  dependant  on  other  monafteries  in  foreign 
countries.  See  Priors,  Abbv,  Monastery,  be. 
ALIENATION,  Alienatio,  in  law,  the  adl  of  making  a 
thing  another  man’s,  or  the  altering,  and  transferring  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  pofieffion  of  lands,  tenements,  or  other  things, 
from  one  man  to  another.  See  Transfer,  be. 

To  alienate,  or  alien,  in  mortmain,  is  to  make  over  lands  or 
tenements  to  a  religious  community,  or  other  body  politick. 
See  Mortmain. 

To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  fell  the  fee-fimple  of  any  land,  or  o- 
ther  incorporeal  right.  See  Fee. 

Crown-lands  are  only  alienable  under  a  faculty  of  perpetual 
redemption.  See  Redemption. 

The  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1123,  forbids  any  clerk  to 
alienate  his  benefice,  prebend,  or  the  like.  See  Benefice,  be. 
Alienatio  a  familia.  See  Abdication. 
ALIENATION-O^7ce,  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of  covenants 
and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied  and  recoveries  fuffered , 
are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  alienation  fet  and  paid  thereon. 
See  Recovery,  Fine,  be. 

ALIFORMES  *  Mufculi ,  a  pair  of  mufcles,  arifing  from  the 
pterygoid  bone,  and  ending  in  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  to¬ 
wards  the  internal  feat  of  the  head.  See  Pterygoides,  be. 

*  They  are  thus  called  from  the  Latin  ala ,  wing,  and  forma 
ffiape  j  as  refembling  wings. 

Aliformes  Procejfus ,  in  anatomy,  the  prominences  of  the 
os  cuneifotme.  See  Cuneiforme. 

ALIMENT,*  Alimentum,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  whatever 
may  be  diflblved,  and  turned  into  chyle,  by  the  liquor  of  the 
ftomach,  or  the  natural  heat ;  fo  as  to  be  afterwards  converted 
into  blood,  for  augmenting  the  body,  or  repairing  the  conti¬ 
nual  expence  of  parts,  See  Food,  Chyle,  Blood,  Nu¬ 
trition,  be. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  alere,  to  nourifh. 
ALIMENTARY,  Alimental,  fomething  that  relates  to  ali¬ 
ment,  or  food.  See  Food,  be. 
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The  ancidflt  phyficians  hold  that  every  humour  confifts  of  two 
parts ;  an  alimentary *  and  an  excrementitious  One.  See  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  Excrement. 

Alimentary  Dud?,  Dudtus  Aliment alis,  is  a  name  given  by 
Dr.  Tyfon  and  fome  others,  to  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  the  food  pafles,  from  its  reception  into  the  mouth,  to 
its  exit  at  the  anus  ;  including  the  gula,  ftomach,  and  in- 
teftines.  See  Stomach,  be. 

Dr.  Morgan  confiders  the  whole  alimentary  tube,  (including 
the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  ladteals,)  as  conftituting  one  gland ; 
of  the  like  nature,  ftrudture,  and  ufe  with  the  other  glands  of 
the  body.  See  Gland. 

Every  gland  has  its  vafa  deferentia,  fecretoria,  and  expurga- 
toria,  together  with  its  common  ventricle,  where  the  matter 
brought  thither  isfirft  prepared  by  digeftion,  be.— -In  this  grand, 
primary,  concodlive  gland,  the  gula,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cefophagus  to  its  vas  deferens  the  ftomach,  is  its  common  re¬ 
ceptacle,  the  ladteals  are  its  vafa  fecretoria,  or  recipient  ftrain- 
ers,  and  the  inteftines  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus  conftitute 
its  vas  expurgatorium,  or  common  expurgatory  du£L  The 
actions  therefore  of  this,  as  of  every  other  gland,  are  principal¬ 
ly  four,  viz.  folution,  feparation,  glandular  colature  or  fecre- 
tion,  and  evacuation  or  expurgation.  V.  Mech.  Prad?.  of 
Phyf  p.  27. 

Alimentary  Dud?,  is  fometimes  alfo  underftood  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  dud.  See  Thoracic  Dud?. 

Alimentary  Law,  Lex  Alimentaria,  was  an  old  law  among 
the  Romans,  whereby  children  were  obliged  to  find  fuftenance 
for  their  parents. 

Alimentarii  Pueri,  be.  were  certain  children,  maintained 
and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors,  in  a  fort  of 
public  places,  not  unlike  our  hofpitals.  See  Hospital. 
Trajan  was  the  firft  that  brought  up  of  thefe  alimentary  boys. 
He  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  Antoninus  Pius  did  the  fame  fora 
number  of  maids,  at  the  follicitation  of  Fauftina:  and  hence, 
in  forpe  medals  of  that  emprefs,  we  read  PVELLAE  FAV- 
STINIANAE. — Alexander  Severus  did  the  like,  at  the  requeft 
of  Mammaea ;  and  the  maids  thus  educated  were  called  Mam- 
maeanas. 

ALIMONY,  Alimonia,  properly  fignifies  nourifhment,  or 
maintenance;  but  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  in  law,  denotes 
that  portion,  or  allowance  which  a  married  Woman  fues  for, 
upon  any  occafional  feparation  from  her  husband,  wherein  fhe 
is  not  charged  with  elopement  or  adultery.  See  Wife,  Dow¬ 
er,  be. 

This  was  anciently  called  Rationabile  Ejloverium ,  reafonable 
maintenance,  and  was  recoverable  only  in  the  fpiritual  court ; 
but  now  alfo  in  chancery. 

ALIQUANT  Part ,  is  that  which  will  not  meafure  or  divide  a- 
ny  number  exactly,  but  fome  remainder  will  ftill  be  left. — 
Or,  an  aliquant  part,  is  that  which  being  taken  any  number 
of  times,  is  always  either  greater  or  lefler  than  the  whole.  See 
Part,  Measure,  be. 

Thus,  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  12  ;  for  being  taken  twice,  it 
falls  fhort,  and  when  taken  three  times  it  exceeds  12. 

The  aliquant  parts  of  a  pound,  or  20  s.  are 

31.  an  aliquant  part  compofed  of  a  10th  and  20th. 

6  s.  of  a  5  th  and  a  1  oth. 

7  s.  of  a  4th  and  a  1  oth. 

8r.  of  two  5ths. 

9  s.  of  a  4th  and  a  5  th. 

nr.  of  a  half  and  a  20th. 

12  s.  of  a  half  and  a  10th. 

131.  of  a  half,  a  10th  and  20th. 

141.  of  a  half  and  a  5  th. 

15  s.  of  a  half  and  a  4th. 

16  s.  of  a  half,  a  5  th,  and  10th; 

1 7  s.  of  a  half,  a  4th,  and  1  oth; 

i8j.  of  a  half  and  two  5ths. 

19  s.  of  a  half,  a  4th,  and  5  th; 

To  multiply  by  aliquant  parts,  fee  tile  article  Multiplica¬ 
tion. 

ALIQUOT  *  Part ,  is  fuch  part  of  any  number,  or  quantity 

as  will  exadtly  meafure  it,  without  any  remainder. _ Or  it  is 

a  part,  which  being  taken  a  certain  number  of  times*,  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  the  whole,  or  integer.  See  Part,  be. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  aliquoties,  any  number  of 
times. 


Thus,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12;  becaufe  being  taken  four 
times,  it  will  juft  meafure  it. 

The  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  or  20  s.  are 


10  s.  make  half  of  20  s. 

5  s.  a  fourth. 

41.  a  fifth. 
is.  a  tenth. 

I  s.  a  twentieth. 

6  s.  8  d.  a  third. 


2  s.  6  d.  an  eighth; 

1 1.  8  d.  a  twelfth. 

U-  4 d.  a  fifteenth. 

3  d.  a  fixteenth. 
tod.  a  twenty-fourth; 
5  a  forty-eighth. 


3*.  4 d.  a  fixth. 

To  multiply  by  the  help  of  aliquot  parts ,  fee  the  article  Mul¬ 
tiplication. 

ALKAHEST,  otAlcahest,  in  chymiftry,  a  moft  pure  and 
univerfal  menftruum,  or  difiolvent,  wherewith  fome  chy- 

1  R  mifts 
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mifts  have  pretended  adequately  to  refolvc  all  bWfcs  into  theii 
firft  matter,  and  perform  other  extraordinary  and  unaccoun  a 
ble  effeas.  See  Menstruum,  Dissolvent,  Matter, 
WV. 

Thofe  two  eminent  adepts,  Paracelfus  and  Helmont,  expre  y 
declare,  that  there  is  a  certain  fluid  in  nature,  capable  or  re¬ 
ducing  all  fublunary  bodies,  as  well  homogeneous  as  mixed, 
into  their  ens  primum,  or  original  matter  whereof  they  are 
compofed ;  or  into  an  uniform  equable  and  potable  liquor,  that 
■will  unite  with  water  and  the  juices  of  our  bodies,  yet  retain 
its  feminal  virtues;  and  if  mixed  with  itfelf  again,  thereby  be 
converted  into  pure  elementary  water. — -Whence  they  alio 
imagined,  it  would  at  length  reduce  all  things  into  water.  See 

Water.  . 

This  declaration,  feconded  by  the  affeveration  of  Helmont, 
who  religioufly  fwears  himfelf  poffeffed  of  the  fecret,  has  exci¬ 
ted  the  fucceeding  chymifts  and  alchymifts  to  the  purfuit  of  fo 
noble  a  menftruum.  Mr.  Boyle  was  fo  fond  of  it,  that  he 
frankly  acknowledges  he  had  rather  have  been  mafter  thereof 
than  of  the  philofopher’sftone.  See  Alchymy. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  all  bodies  might 
originally  arife  from  fome  firft  matter,  which  was  once  in  a 
fluid  form. — -Thus,  the  primitive  matter  of  gold  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  than  a  ponderous  fluid,  which  from  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  or  a  ftrong  attraction  between  its  parts,  afterwards  ac¬ 
quires  a  folid  form.  See  Gold.— And  hence,  there  does  not 
appear  any  abfurdity  in  the  notion  of  an  univerfal  ens,  that  re- 
folves  all  bodies  into  their  ens  genitale. 

The  alkaheji  is  a  fubject  has  been  canvafifed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  authors;  as  Pantaleon,  Philalethes,  Tachenius, 
Ludovicus,  &c. — Boerhaave  fays,  a  library  might  be  collected 
of  them.  Weidenfelt,  in  his  treatife  De  Secretis  Adeptorum , 
has  given  us  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  about 
it. 

The  term  alkaheji  is  not  peculiarly  found  in  any  language : 
Helmont  declares  he  firft  obferved  it  in  Paracelfus,  as  a  word 
that  was  unknown  before  the  time  of  that  author,  who  in  his 
fecond  book,  De  viribus  Membrorum ,  treating  of  the  liver, 
has  thefe  words :  Eft  etiam  alkaheft  liquor,  magnam  hepatis  con- 
fervandi  &  confortandi,  &c.  “  There  is  alfo  the  liquor  alka- 
“  hejl,  of  great  efficacy  in  preferving  the  liver ;  as  alfo  in  cu- 
«  ring  hydropical  and  all  other  difeafes  arifing  from  diforders 
«  of  that  part.  If  it  have  once  conquered  its  like,  it  becomes 
fuperi'or  to  all  other  hepatic  medicines  ;  and  though  the  li- 
«  ver  itfelf  were  broken  and  diflolved,  this  medicine  fhould 
44  fupply  its  place.” 

It  is  this  Angle  paffage  of  Paracelfus  that  excited  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  chymifts  to  an  inquiry  after  the  alkaheji^  ;  there  be¬ 
ing  but  onb  other  indirect  expreffion  about  it  in  all  his 

works.  ‘ 

Now  it  being  a  frequent  practice  with  this  author  to  tranf- 
pofe  the  letters  of  his  words,  and  to  make  ufe  of  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  and  other  ways  of  concealment ;  as  in  tartar,  which 
he  would  write  Sutratar ;  for  Nitrum,  Mutr.in ,  &c.  itisfup- 
pofed  alkaheji  may  be  a  word  thus  difguifed.— Hence  fome 
imagine  it  formed  of  alkali  ejl ;  and  accordingly,  that  it  was 
the  alkaline  fait  of  tartar  vitriolized.  This  feems  to  have 
been  Glauber’s  opinion  ;  who  indeed  performed  furprizing 
things  with  fuch  a  menftruum  upon  fubjeCts  of  all  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Others  will  have  it  the  German  word  algeijl,  q.  d.  wholly 
fpirituous,  or  volatile ;  others  are  of  opinion,  that  alkaheji 
is  taken  from  faltz-geijl ,  which  fignifies  fpirit  of  fait ;  for 
the  univerfal  menftruum,  it  is  faid,  is  to  be  wrought  from 
water ;  and  Paracelfus  himfelf  calls  fait  the  centre  of  water, 
wherein  metals  ought  to  die,  £*.— In  effeCt,  fpirit  of  fait  was 
the  great  menftruum  he  ufed  on  moft  occafions. — The  com¬ 
mentator  on  Paracelfus,  who  gave  a  Latin  edition  of  his  works 
at  Delft,  allures  that  the  alkaheji  was  mercury,  converted  in¬ 
to  a  fpirit.— Zwelfer  judged  it  to  be  a  fpirit  of  vinegar  reCtifi- 
ed  from  verdigreafe. — And  Starkey  thought  he  difeovered  it  in 
his  foap. 

There  have  been  lome  fynonymous  and  more  fignificant 
words  ufed  for  the  alkaheji.— The  elder  Helmont  mentions 
the  alkaheji  by  the  compound  name  of  Igrtis-aqua,  fire-water: 
but  he  here  feems  to  mean  the  circulated  liquor  of  Paracelfus ; 
which  he  terms  fire,  from  its  property  of  confirming  all  things; 
and  water ,  on  account  of  its  liquid  form. — The  fame  author 
calls  it  Ignis-gehennce ,  infernal  fire ;  a  word  alfo  ufed  by  Pa- 
racelfus:  he  alfo  intitles  it  4  Summum  &  felicijjimum  omnium 
4  falium,  the  higheft  and  moft  fuccefsful  among  falts,  which 
4  having  obtained  the  fupreme  degree  of  fimplicity,  purity, 

4  and  fubtilty,  alone  enjoys  the  faculty  of  remaining  un- 
*  changed  and  unimpaired  by  the  fubjeCts  it  works  on,  and 
4  of  dilfolving  the  moft  ftubborn  and  untraCtable  bodies,  as 
4  ftones,  gems,  glafs,  earth,  fulphur,  metals,  &c.  into  real 
4  fait,  equal  in  weight  to  the  matter  diflolved ;  and  this  with 
4  as  much  eafe,  as  hot  water  melts  down  fnow.— 4  This  fait, 

4  continues  he,  by  being  feveral  times  cohobated  with  Para- 
4  celfus’s  Sal  circulatum ,  lofes  all  its  fixednefs ;  and  at  length 
4  becomes  an  infipid  water,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  fait  it  was 
4  made  from.’ 
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Helmont  is  exprefsthat  this  menftruum  is  intirely  the  product, 
of  art,  and  not  of  nature.  —  4  Though,  fays  he,  a  ho- 
4  mogeneal  part  of  elementary  earth  may  be  artificially  con- 
4  verted  into  water,  yet  I  deny  that  the  fame  can  be  done 
4  by  nature  alone;  for  no  natural  agent  is  able  to  tranfinute 
4  one  element  into  another.’  And  this  he  offers  as  a  realon 
why  the  elements  always  remain  the  fame.— It  may  let  fome 
light  into  this  affair,  to  obferve  that  Helmont,  as  well  as 
Paracelfus,  took  water  for  the  univerfal  inftrument  of  chy- 
miftry  and  natural  philofophy;  and  earth  for  the  unchange¬ 
able  bafis  of  all  things.*  that  fire  was  defigned  as  the  efficient 
caufe  of  all  things:  that  feminal  impreffions  were  lodged  in 
the  mechanifm  of  earth;  and  that  water,  by  diftblving  and 
fermenting  with  this  earth,  as  it  does  by  means  of  fire, 
brings  every  thing  forth ;  whence  originally  proceeded  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms;  even  man  him- 

;  felf  being  thus  at  firft  created,  agreeably  to  the  account  of 
Mofes. 

The  great  character  or  property  of  the  alkaheji ,  we  have  ob¬ 
ferved,  is  to  diffolve  and  change  all  fublunary  bodies;  water  a- 
lone  excepted. — The  changes  it  induces  proceed  thus :  l°,The 
fubjeCt  expofed  to  its  operation,  is  converted  into  its  three 
principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury ;  afterwards,  into  fait 
alone;  which  then  becomes  volatile;  and  at  length  is  wholly 
turned  into  infipid  water.— The  manner  of  application  is  by 
touching  the  body  propofed  to  be  diflolved,  e.  gr.  gold,  mer¬ 
cury,  fand,  or  the  like,  once  or  twice  with  the  pretended  al¬ 
kaheji-,  and  if  the  liquor  be  genuine,  the  body  will  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  its  own  quantity  of  fait. 

2°,  It  does  not  deftroy  the  feminal  virtues  of  the  bodies 
diflolved  thereby.— Thus,  gold  is,  by  its  action,  reduced  to 
a  fait  of  gold ;  antimony  to  a  fait  of  antimony ;  faffron  to  a 
fait  of  faffron,  &c.  of  the  fame  feminal  virtues,  or  characters 
with  the  original  concrete. — By  feminal  virtues,  Helmont 
underftands  thofe  virtues  which  depend  upon  the  ftruCture  or 
mechanifm  of  a  body,  and  which  make  it  what  it  is.  Hence, 
an  aCtual  and  genuine  aurum  potabile  might  readily  be  gained 
by  the  alkaheji ,  as  converting  the  whole  body  of  gold  into 
fait,  retaining  its  feminal  virtues,  and  being  withal  foluble  in 
water. 

3°,  Whatever  it  diffolves,  may  be  rendered  volatile  by  a  fand- 
heat,  and  if  after  volatilizing  the  folvend,  it  be  diftilled  there¬ 
from,  the  body  is  left  pure  infipid  water,  equal  in  quantity  to 
its  original  felf,  but  deprived  of  its  feminal  virtues. — Thus,  if 
gold  be  diflolved  by  the  alkaheji ,  the  metal  firft  becomes  fait, 
which  is  potable  gold,  but  when  the  menftruum  by  a  further 
application  of  fire  is  diftilled  therefrom,  it  is  left  mere  elemen¬ 
tary  water.  Whence  it  appears,  that  pure  water  is  the  laft 
production  or  effect  of  the  alkaheji. 

4°,  It  fuffers  no  change  or  diminution  of  force  by  diffolving 
the  bodies  it  works  on,  and  therefore  fuftains  no  reaction  from 
them;  being  the  only  immutable  menftruum  in  nature. 

5°,  It  is  incapable  of  mixture,  and  therefore  remains  free 
from  fermentation  and  putrefaCtion ;  coming  off  as  pure  from 
the  body  it  has  diflolved,  as  when  firft  put  thereon  ;  without 
leaving  the  leaft  foulnefs  behind. 

ALKALINE,  or  Alkalizate  Bodies,  among  chymifts,  are 
fuch  as  have  their  pores  naturally  fo  formed,  that  they  are  fit 
to  be  pierced,  and  put  into  motion  by  the  points  of  an  acid, 
poured  upon  them.  SeeALKALY. 

ALKALIZATION,  Alkalizatio,  in  chymiftry,  the  aCt 
of  impregnating  a  liquor  with  an  alkaline  fait.  See  Alka- 
ly. 

This  is  done  either  to  make  it  a  better  diffolvent,  for  fome 
particular  purpofes;  or  to  load  the  phlegm,  fo  as  it  may  not 
rife  in  diftillation,  whereby  the  fpirituous  parts  may  go  over 
more  pure.  See  Dissolution,  Distillation,  Spirit, 
OV. 

ALKALY,  Alkali,  or  Alcaly,  in  chymiftry,  a  name* 
originally  given  by  the  Arabians,  to  a  fait  extracted  from 
the  afhes  of  a  plant  called  Kali :  and  by  us,  glafs-wort ; 
becaufe  ufed  in  the  making  of  glafs.  See  Kali,  and 
Glass. 

Afterwards,  the  term  alkaly  became  a  common  name  for 
the  lixivious  falts  of  all  plants ;  that  is,  for  fuch  falts  as 
are  drawn  by  lotion  from  their  afhes.  See  Lixivious,  and 
Ashes. 

And  hence,  again,  in  regard  the  original  alkaly  was  found  to 
ferment  with  acids ;  the  name  has  fince  become  common  to 
all  volatile  falts,  and  all  terreftrial  fubftances  which  have  that 
effeCt.  See  Acid. 

Alkaly,  then,  in  its  modern  extenfive  fenfe,  is  any  fiibftance, 
which  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition  and  effervef- 
cence  enfues  thereon.  See  Effervescence,  &c. 

And  hence  arifes  the  grand  divifion  of  natural  bodies  into  the 
twooppofite  claffes  of  acids  and  alkalies.  See  Acid. 

Boerhaave  fcarce  takes  this  circumftance  to  be  enough  to  con- 
ftitute  any  determinate  clafs  of  bodies.  —  In  effeCt,  alkalies 
are  not  of  one  fimilar  homogeneous  nature:  but  there  are  two 
feveral  forts. 

The  firft  obtained  from  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  by 
calcination,  diftillation,  putrefaCtion,  iAc.  fuch  are  fpirit  of 
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urine,  fpirit  of  hart(horn,  fait  of  tartar,  &c. — The  fecond  are 
of  the  terreftrial  kind  j  as  (hells,  bole,  b5 c. 

The  two  fpecies,  Boerhaave  obferves,  differ  widely  from  each 
other ;  having  fcarce  any  thing  in  common,  but  their  being 
effervefcible  with  acids. — The  one  is  a  clafs  of  native,  fixed, 
fcentlefs,  infipid,  mild,  aftringent,  foflil  bodies :  the  other  a 
fet  of  fuch  as  are  volatile,  odorous,  fapid,  cauftic,  aperitive, 
and  procured  by  art. 

Hence,  adds  the  fame  author,  mere  effervefcence  with  acids, 
mud  be  allowed  to  be  of  itfelf  infufficient  to  determine  the 
nature  of  an  alkaly :  and  that,  fuch  a  name,  which  properly 
denotes  a  cauftic  fiery  fubftance,  fhould  not  be  affixed  to 
any  mild  and  gentle  body,  as  chalk,  & c.  but  other  properties 
and  confiderations  are  to  be  taken  in,  and  particularly  their 
tafte,  manner  of  procuring,  and  the  change  of  colour  they 
produce  in  bodies. 

With  regard  to  this  laft  circumftance,  thofe  liquors  which 
being  poured  on  fyrup  of  violets,  change  it  of  a  green  colour, 
are  alkalies  ;  as  thofe  which  turn  it  red,  acids.  —Thus  oil  of 
tartar  turns  it  of  a  kindly  green ;  and  oil  of  vitriol  of  a  car¬ 
mine  red :  and  if  to  the  fyrup  thus  made  red  by  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  oil  of  tartar  be  poured,  it  turns  that  part  wherewith  it 
comes  in  contact,  green ;  leaving  the  reft  red :  and  the  like 
holds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  poured  on  fyrup  made  green  by  oil  of 
tartar. 

To  the  like  effect  M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  ‘  a  mere  heat 
‘  and  bubbling  arifing  upon  the  admixture  of  a  body  with  an 
‘  acid,  does  not  feem  an  adequate  criterion  of  the  alkaline  na- 
‘  ture ;  fince  diftilled  oils  of  all  kinds  are  found  to  do  thus 
‘  much  ;  and  many  of  them  with  more  vehemence  than  alka- 
‘  lies  themfelves ;  fo  as  fometimes  even  to  take  fire,  which 
c  alkalies  never  do.’ 

To  the  definition  and  character  of  an  alkaly  therefore, 
M.  Homberg  adds  this  circumftance  ;  ‘  that  after  the  action, 

‘  the  mixture  coalefces  and  ftioots  into  a  fait,  or  faline  mat- 
<  tter.’ — This  excludes  the  oils  above-mentioned;  which  do 
not,  after  effervefcence,  unite  with  the  acids  into  a  faline  fub¬ 
ftance,  but  rather  compofe  a  ref  nous  one. 

All  lixivious  falts  have  thefe  chara&ers  of  alkaly. — And  not  on¬ 
ly  lixivious,  but  alfo  all  urinous  falts,  which  are  conftantly 
found  to  imbibe  acids  with  great  eagernefs,  and  after  ebulliti¬ 
on,  to  unite  and  cryftallize  with  them.  See  Lixivious,  &c. 
Hence  we  have  two  kinds  of  alkaly  falts ,  viz.  fixed ,  or  lixivious 
alkalies  ;  and  volatile,  or  urinous  ones.  See  Salt;  fee  alfo 
Fixt,  Volatile,  &c. 

But  befide  alkaly  falts,  there  are  an  infinity  of  other  bodies,  not 
faline  ;  which  anfwer  to  the  characters  of  alkaly ,  i.  e.  produce 
much  the  fame  effects  with  acids,  as  the  alkaly  falts  above- 
mentioned.— And  thefe  alkaline  matters  are  in  other  refpeCts 
of  different  natures. 

Some,  e.gr.  are  meerly  earthy;  as  quick-lime,  marble,  fealed 
earths,  &c. — Others  are  metalline ;  among  which,  fome  have 
their  peculiar  and  appropriate  acids  to  a£t  on  them,  as  gold,  tin, 
and  antimony, which  only  diffolve  with  aqua  regia ;  filver,  lead, 
and  mercury,  with  aqua  fortis ;  and  the  others  with  other  forts 
of  acids,  as  iron,  copper,  zink,  bifmuth,  &c. — There  are 
others  of  the  animal  clafs ;  confifting,  i°,  Of  ftony  matters 
found  in  the  vifcera  of  certain  fpecies  ;  as  the  calculus  huma- 
nus,  bezoards,  crabs  eyes,  OV.— 2P,  Teftaceous  matters  and 
fhells ;  as  pearls,  oyfter-lhells,  cuttle-fifli  bones,  the  (hells  or 
coats  of  lobfters,  crabs,  ^.—3°,  The  parts  of  animals,  which 
by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  caufe,  are  become  ftony,  or 
even  earthy ;  as  the  foffil  unicorn’s  horn,  &c. — Laftly,  almoft 
all  ftony  marine  plants,  as  coral,  &c. 

After  all,  the  alkaline  property  does  not  appear  to  be  native, 
but  rather  producible  by  art. —This  opinion  feems  to  have 
been  firft  darted  by  Helmont :  before  him,  it  was  the  (land¬ 
ing  opinion,  that  fixed  alkalies  pre-exifted  in  mixed  bodies;  and 
were  only  feparated  or  extricated  from  the  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pound.  Helmont  advanced,  that  they  did  not  thus  pre-exift 
in  their  alkaline  form,  but  were  productions  of  the  fire,  by 
whole  violent  aCtion,  part  of  the  fait  which  in  the  concrete 
is  all  volatile,  lays  hold  of  fome  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  fame 
body;  and  both  "melting  together,  are  fixed  into  an  alkaly: 
which  fixation  he  exemplifies,  by  what  happens  when  falt- 
petre  and  arfenic,  though  both  volatile,  being  expofed  to  the 
fire,  are  fluxed  by  the  operation  thereof,  and  made  to  fix  each 
other. 

Some  late  chymifts,  and  particularly  M.  Geoffroy,  carry  the 
point  fomething  further,  and  affert,  that  all  alkaly  falts  what¬ 
ever,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  are  wholly  the  effecft  of  fire ;  in 
that  before  any  a&ion  of  the  fire,  they  did  not  pre-exift  in 
the  mixt  wherein  they  afterwards  appeared.  See  Fire. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  feeming  oppofition  and  hoftility  be¬ 
tween  acids  and  alkalies ,  they  may  be  converted  into  one 
another;  at  lead,  acids  are  convertible  into  alkalies ;  as  is 
(hewn  at  large  by  M.  Geoffroy  in  a  difcourfe  exprefs,  in  the 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  an.  1717,  where  the  nature  and  origin  of 
alkalies  is  ingenioufly  explained. 

Alkaly  falts,  according  to  this  author,  are  only  acids  concen¬ 
trated  in  little  molecules  of  earth,  and  united  with  certain 
particles  of  oil,  by  means  of  fire.  See  Acid,  and  Fire. 
When  an  acid,  which  we  conceive  in  the  general  as  a  fmall, 
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folid,  pointed  fpiculum,  happens  to  be  abforbed  or  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  proper  portion  of  earth  ;  the  whole  becomes  deno¬ 
minated  a  faline ,  compound ,  neutral ,  or  intermediate  fait ;  by 
reafon  the  acid,  thus  inclofed  in  a  (heath,  cannot  excite  the 
fame  favour  as  when  difengaged  therefrom ;  and  yet  excites  a 
faline  tafte:  and  for  this  reafon  is  compound,  lAc. 

Now,  fire  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  difengaging  the  acid, 
from  the  earth  it  is  thus  invefted  withal.  Upon  this,  the  acid 
being  lighter  than  the  earth,  rifes,  and  evaporates;  leaving  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  which  for  this  reafon  is  called 
fixed,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  acid,  which  is  volatile.  This 
earth,  thus  bereaved  of  its  acid,  is  left  with  its  pores  open  and 
empty,  which  before  were  filled  ;  and  withal,  in  fuftaining 
the  adlion  of  fire,  it  neceflarily  retains  fome  of  the  particles 
thereof,  which  give  it  an  acrimonious  tafte,  that  mere  earth 
could  never  have. — From  this  tafte  it  is  called  fait ;  and  from, 
its  pores  being  open,  and  thus  difpofed  to  admit  and  imbibe 
new  acids,  it  is  called  alkaly  fait.  See  Earth,  Salt,  &c. 

N ow,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  an  earth  which  has  once 
been  impregnated  with  acids,  can  ever  be  perfedlly  diverted 
thereof;  there  will  dill  remain  fome,  though  much  lefs  than 
before.  So  that  an  alkaly  may  be  conceived  as  only  a  too  fmall 
quantity  of  acid,  inclofed  in  too  large  a  quantity  of  earth. 

The  vifible  and  fenfible  fire  is  not  the  only  agent  capable  of 
feparating  acids  from  their  earth ;  fermentation  has  the  fame 
effedl,  in  virtue  of  that  pure  adtive  fire  produced  or  concerned 
therein.  Alkalies ,  therefore,  are  the  production  either  of  the 
one,  or  the  other  fire ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  acids 
difengaged  therefrom;  it  being  the  difunion  of  the  parts  of 
the  fame  fait  occafioned  by  fire  that  yielded  both,  the  acids  as 
well  as  the  alkalies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the  alkaly  im¬ 
bibes  and  retains  certain  corpufcles  of  the  fire,  whereas  no¬ 
thing  foreign  is  fuperadded  to  the  acid. 

On  this  principle  every  acid  is  volatile,  and  every  alkaly  (hould 
be  fixed,  if  the  alkaly  were  only  earth :  but,  in  regard  the 
little  acid  dill  remaining  in  the  alkaly ,  may  be  united  with  a 
portion  of  oil,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  earth ;  and  oil  is  known 
to  be  volatile  :  the  compound,  that  is,  the  alkaly ,  muft  be  vo¬ 
latile,  in  cafe  the  oil  prevail  therein. 

In  this  cafe,  the  alkaly  is  found  to  have  a  ftrong,  penetrating, 
urinous  tafte  and  fmell;  and  is  what  we  call  a  volatile  urinous 
alkaly  fait. 

Thefe  things  well  confidered;  it  will  be  eafy  to  affign  what 
muft  enfue  upon  the  feparations,  or  new  unions  of  the  parts 
of  a  mixt. 

An  acid,  it  is  evident,  may  become  an  alkaly,  in  that  after 
having  been  feparated  from  its  matrix,  it  may  be  reftored  in 
a  fmall  quantity  to  another  matrix,  either  wholly  earthy,  or 
earthy  and  oleaginous.  —  In  the  firft  cafe,  it  will  become  a 
fixed  alkaly ;  in  the  fecond,  it  may  be  a  volatile  alkaly ,  if  in 
the  fuppofed  matrix  the  proportion  of  oil  prevail  over  that  of 
earth ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  urinous. 

Again,  what  before  was  a  fixed  alkaly ,  may  become  volatile 
and  urinous,  by  depofiting  or  letting  go  part  of  its  earth,  and 
taking  oil  in  its  (lead. 

Thefe  tranfmutations  are  not  found  equally  eafy  and  practica¬ 
ble  in  the  three  different  kinds  of  mixts,  or  the  three  king¬ 
doms;  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  circumftances  that  muft 
concur  thereto. — They  are  much  the  mod  rare  and  difficult 
in  the  mineral  realm  ;  by  reafon,  no  doubt,  that  the  parts  of 
minerals  are  more  clofely  tied  together,  and  have,  as  it  were, 
lefs  play.  The  only  inftance  chymiftry  hath  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced,  of  a  mineral  acid’s  being  converted  into  a  fixed  alkaly , 
is  in  the  operation  of  fixing  falt-petre. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  obferved,  furniflies  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  alkaly  fait,  and  a  little  volatile  alkaly  :  the  animal 
kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  affords  a  deal  of  volatile  alkaly 
fait,  and  but  little  fixed.  The  foffil  kingdom  affords  a  very 
little  native  fixed  alkaly  fait,  as  the  Egyptian  natrum,  and 
the  falts  procured  by  lotion  from  faline  earths  about  Smyrna, 
and  fome  other  places  of  the  Eaft ;  and  the  chymifts  have  al¬ 
fo  found  a  method  of  converting  nitre  into  a  fixed  alkaly :  but 
no  body  hath  hitherto  produced  a  volatile  alkaly  from  the 
acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom. — And  yet,  if  acid  falts  of  the 
vegetable  kind  be  convertible  either  into  fixed  or  volatile  al¬ 
kalies,  why  may  not  mineral  acids  be  fufceptible  of  the  fame 
change  ?  fince  vegetable  acids  are  originally  no  other  than 
mineral  ones :  for,  from  whence  but  the  earth  (hould  plants 
derive  their  acid  juice  ? 

In  effedt,  M.  Geoffroy  has  at  length  (hewn  the  operation  fea- 
fible,  by  an  adtual  transformation  of  the  fame  acid,  nitre, 
into  a  volatile  urinous  alkaly.  See  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  ubi 
fupra.  See  alfo  Salt-petre,  iAc. 

By  the  way,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  inftance  of  Egyptian 
natrum  or  nitre,  furniflies  an  objection  againft  the  general 
aflertion  of  all  alkalies  being  artificial,  or  produced  by  fire : 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  fome  of  this  fait  font  him  by  the  Englifli 
ambaffador  at  the  Poite;  found  that  vinegar  would  work 
briskly  on  it,  even  in  the  cold ;  “  Whence,  fays  he,  it  ap- 
c<  pears,  that  the  Egyptian  nitre,  acknowledged  to  be  a  native 
jjF  fait,  and  made  only  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous 
“  water  of  the  Nile,  is  yet  of  a  lixivious  nature,  or  at  lead 
t(  abounds  with  particles  that  are  fo,  though  produced  with- 
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<c  out  any  precedent  incineration,  and  the  matter  of  it  exp<> 
“  fed  to  no  violence  of  the  fire,  to  make  it  afford  an  alkaly. 
Produc'd .  of  Cbytn.  Princip. —  He  adds,  “  However,  he  does 
“  not  know  any  other  body  in  nature,  except  this,  wherein 
“  the  alkaline  properties  are  not  produced.”  Ibid. — And  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  inftances  of  alkalies  being  made  from  fea  fait, 
and  other  acids ;  and  fhews,  “  how  the  fame  body,  without 
“  the  addition  of  any  other  fait,  may,  by  varying  the  man 
**  ner  of  the  fire’s  application,  be  made  either  to  afford  little 
“  elfe  than  acids,  or  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  alkaly.”  Ibid. 
For  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  acids  upon  alkalies ,  fee 
Acid. 

Hypothecs  of  Alkaly  and  acid. — Tachenius  and  Sylvius  de  la 
Boe,  followed  by  the  tribe  of  vulgar  chymifts,  ftrenuoufly 
affert  fal  alkaly  and  acid  to  be  the  only  univerfal  principles  of 
all  bodies ;  and  by  means  hereof,  account  for  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  and  the  reft  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature ;  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  — In  a  word,  alkaly  and 
acid  are  fubftituted  in  the  ftead  of  matter  and  motion.  See 
Principle,  Element,  Ifc. 

Mr.  Boyle  and  Bohnius  attack  this  hypothefis  with  great  force 
of  argument.— In  effeeft,  it  is  at  beft  but  precarious  to  affirm, 
that  acid  and  alkaline  parts  are  found  in  all  bodies. 

When  the  chymifts  fee  aqua  fortis  diffolve  filings  of  copper, 
they  conclude,  that  the  acid  fpirits  of  the  menftruum  meet 
in  the  metal  with  an  alkaly ,  upon  which  they  work  ;  but  how 
unfafe  a  way  of  arguing  this  is,  appears  hence,  that  fpirit  of 
urine,  which  is  allowed  a  volatile  alkaly ,  and  accordingly 
makes  a  great  conflict  with  aqua  fortis,  readily  diflolves  fi¬ 
lings  of  copper,  and  more  genuinely  than  the  acid  liquor. — 
So,  when  they  fee  the  magiftery  of  pearl  or  coral,  prepared 
by  dropping  oil  of  tartar  into  the  folution  of  thole  bodies 
made  with  fpirit  of  vinegar  ;  they  aferibe  the  precipitation  to 
the  fixed  alkaly  of  the  tartar,  which  mortifies  the  acidity  o 
the  fpirit  of  vinegar  :  whereas,  the  precipitation  would  no  lefs 
enfue,  if,  inftead  of  the  alkalizate  oil  of  tartar,  that  ftrong 
acid,  oil  of  fulphur  per  campanam,  were  ufed.  \ 

It  may  alfo  be  doubted,  whether  it  be  juft  to  fuppofe,  that 
when  an  acid  is  difeovered  in  a  body,  the  operation  of  that 
body  on  another,  abounding  with  an  alkaly,  muft  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  conflict  between  thefe  two  principles  ?— For,  an  acid 
body  may  do  many  things,  not  fimply  as  an  acid,  but  on 
account  of  a  texture  or  modification,  which  endows  it  with 
other  qualities  as  well  as  acidity.  Thus,  when  the  chymifts 
fee  an  acid  menftruum,  as  aqua  fortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  oil  of 
vitriol,  &c.  diflolve  iron,  they  prefently  aferibe  the  effect  to 
an  acidity  in  the  liquors ;  though  well  dephlegmated  urinous 
fpirits,  which  they  hold  to  have  a  great  antipathy  to  acids, 
will  readily  diflolve  crude  iron  even  in  the  cold. 

Further,  the  patrons  of  this  hypothefis,  feem  arbitrarily  to 
have  affigned  offices  to  each  of  their  two  principles ;  as  the 
chymifts  do  to  each  of  their  tria  prima  ;  and  the  Peripatetics 
to  each  of  their  four  elements. — But  it  is  not  enough  to  fay, 
that  an  acid,  for  inftance,  performs  thefe  things,  and  an  al¬ 
kaly  thofe ;  and  that  they  divide  the  operations  and  pheno¬ 
mena  of  natural  bodies  between  them  :  aflertions  of  fuch 
moment  ought  not  to  be  received,  without  further  proof. 
Indeed,  the  very  diftribution  of  falts  into  acids  and  alkalies , 
has  fomewhat  arbitrary  in  it ;  there  being  not  only  feveral 
things  wherein  the  acids  agree  with  alkalies ,  but  alfo  feveral 
things  wherein  each  differs  from  itfelf. — To  lay  nothing  of 
the  diverfity  of  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies  above-mentioned  ; 
fonre,  as  fait  of  tartar,  will  precipitate  the  folution  of  fubli- 
mate  into  an  orange-tawny ;  others,  as  fpirit  of  blood  and 
hartlhorn,  precipitate  fuch  a  folution  into  a  milky  fubftance ; 
and  oil  of  tartar  very  flowly  operates  upon  filings  of  copper, 
which  fpirits  of  urine  and  hartlhorn  will  readily  diflolve  on 
the  fire.  And  among  acids  themfelves  the  difference  is  no 
lefs ;  for  fome  of  them  will  diflolve  bodies  that  others  will 
not :  and  this  even  where  the  menftruum  that  will  not  dif¬ 
folve  the  body,  is  reputed  much  ftronger  than  that  which 
does ;  as  dephlegmated  fpirit  of  vinegar  will  diflolve  lead  re¬ 
duced  to  minute  parts  in  the  cold,  which  is  an  effedt  that 
chymifts  expedt  not  from  fpirit  of  fait.  Nay,  one  acid  will 
precipitate  what  another  has  diflolved,  and  e  contra ;  as,  fpi¬ 
rit  of  fait  will  precipitate  filver  out  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Add, 
the  properties  peculiar  to  fome  particular  acids ;  as  that  fpirit 
of  nitre  or  aqua  fortis,  diflolves  camphire  into  an  oil,  and 
coagulates  common  oil  into  a  confiftent  fubftance  like  tallow ; 
and  though  it  will  both  corrode  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  keep  them  diflolved,  it  quickly  lets  fall  almoft  the 
whole  body  of  tin. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  definitions  given  of  acid  and  alkaly 
mould  be  inaccurate  and  fuperficial ;  lince  the  chymifts  them¬ 
felves  do  not  feem  to  have  any  determinate  notion  or  fure 
marks,  whereby  to  know  them  diftindfly. — For,  to  infer, 
that,  becaufe  a  body  diflolves  another,  which  is  difloluble  by 
this  or  that  known  acid,  the  folvent  muft  alfo  be  acid ;  or 
to  conclude,  that,  if  a  body  precipitates  a  diflolved  metal 
out  of  a  confefledly  acid  menftruum,  the  precipitant  muft  be 
an  alkaly  is  precarious :  fince  filings  of  fpelter  will  be  dif- 
folved  by  fome  alkalies  viz.  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  **.  as 
well  as  by  acids ;  and  bodies  may  be  precipitated  out  of  acid 


menftrua,  by  other  acids,  and  by  liquors  wherein  there  ap¬ 
pears  not  the  leaft  alkaly.  Add,  that  a  folution  of  tin-glafs, 
made  in  aqua  fortis,  would  be  precipitated  both  by  fpirit  of 
fait,  and  by  common  water.— Nor  does  that  other  criterion 
of  acids  and  alkalies ,  viz.  the  heat,  commotion,  and  bubbles 
excited  upon  their  being  put  together,  appear  more  deter¬ 
minate  ;  fince  almoft  any  thing  fitted  varioufly  and  vehe¬ 
mently  to  agitate  the  minute  parts  of  a  body,  will  produce 
heat  in  it,— Thus,  though  water  be  neither  an  acid  nor  an 
alkaly ,  it  will  quickly  grow  very  hot,  not  only  with  the 
highly  acid  oil  of  vitriol,  but  with  the  alkalizate  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar.  See  Heat. 

Neither  is  the  production  of  bubbles,  though  accompanied 
with  a  hiffing  node,  a  certain  fign  ;  fuch  production  not  be¬ 
ing  a  neceflary  effeCt  of  heat,  excited  by  conflict,  but  de¬ 
pending  on  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  bodies  put  together, 
to  extricate,  produce,  or  intercept  particles  of  air. — Hence, 
as  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  in  a  due  proportion  with  fair  water, 
may  be  brought  to  make  the  water  very  hot,  without  exci¬ 
ting  bubbles,  fo  Mr.  Boyle  has  found,  that  alkalizate  fpirit  of 
urine,  drawn  with  fome  kinds  of  quick-lime,  being  mixed 
with  oil  of  vitriol  moderately  ftrong,  would  afford  an  intenfe 
heat,  whilft  it  produced  either  no  manifeft  bubbles  at  all,  or 
fcarce  any  ;  though  the  urinous  fpirit  was  ftrong,  and  in 
other  trials  operated  like  an  alkaly :  and  though  with  the  fpi¬ 
rit  of  urine  made  per  fe ,  in  the  common  way,  oil  of  vitriol 
will  produce  a  great  hiffing,  and  a  multitude  of  confpicuous 
bubbles.  On  the  other  fide,  fome  acid  fpirits,  as  of  verde- 
greafe,  made  pure,  poured  on  fait  of  tartar,  will  frequently 
make  a  conflict,  and  produce  a  large  froth  ;  though  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  any  manifeft  heat.  See  Ebullition. 

Many  make  the  tafte  the  touchftone  whereby  to  try  acids  and 
alkalies:  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  wherein  we  can 
fo  little  difeern  by  the  tafte  which  of  the  principles  is  predo¬ 
minant,  that  one  would  not  fufpeCt  there  was  a  grain  of  either 
of  them  therein :  fuch  are  diamonds,  moft  gems,  and  many 
ignobler  ftones  ;  gold,  filver,  mercury,  &c.  There  are  alfo 
bodies  abounding  with  acid  or  alkalizate  falts;  which  either 
have  no  tafte,  or  a  quite  different  one  from  that  of  the  ehy- 
mical  principles. — Thus,  though  Venice  glafs  be  in  great  part 
compofed  of  a  fixed  alkaly ,  it  is  infipid  on  the  palate:  and 
cryftals  of  filver  and  lead,  made  with  aqua  fortis,  and  contain¬ 
ing  numerous  acid  particles  of  the  menftruum,  manifeft  no¬ 
thing  of  acidity  in  the  mouth  ;  the  latter  having  a  faccharine 
fweetnefs,  and  the  former  an  extreme  bitternefs.  And  even 
in  vegetable  fubftances  of  a  manifeft  tafte,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
know  by  that,  whether  it  be  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  principle 
which  predominates  in  them:  as,  in  the  eflential  oil  of  fpices, 
and  the  grofs  empyreumatical  oils  of  wood  ;  and  even  in  al¬ 
cohol  of  wine,  which  fome  contend  to  be  an  acid,  and  others, 
an  alkaly.  Imperfect,  of  Chym.  Do£t.  of  Ifual. 

ALKEBLA,  orALKiBLA.  See  the  article  Kebla. 

ALKEKENGI,  a  medicinal  fruit,  or  berrv,  produced  by  a 
plant  of  the  fame  denomination ;  popularly  alfo  called  win¬ 
ter-cherry:  of  confiderable  ufe  as  an  abftergent,  diflolvent, 
and  diuretic. 

The  plant  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  folanum,  or  night- 
fhade ;  whence  it  is  frequently  called  in  Latin  by  that  name, 
with  the  addition  or  epithet  of  veficarium.—lt  is  fometimes 
alfo  called  halicacabura. 

The  fruit  is  celebrated  for  its  lithontriptic  quality ;  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cleanfe  the  urinary  paflages  of  gravel,  and  other 
obftrueftions.  Its  deterfive  quality  alfo  recommends  it  againft 
the  jaundice,  and  other  diforders  of  the  vifeera. 

The  Prochifchi  Alkekengi ,  prepared  from  it,  are  but  little  pre- 
feribed  in  the  modern  practice.  See  Troche 
ALKERMES,  in  medicine,  &c.  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form  and  con- 
fiftence  of  a  confection  ;  whereof  the  kermes  berries  are  the 
bafis.  .See  Confection,  and  Kermes. 

The  other  ingredients  are  pippin-cyder,  rofe-water,  fugar, 
ambergreafe,  musk,  cinnamon,  aloes  wood,  pearls,  and  leaf- 
gold. — But  the  fweets  are  ufually  omitted. 

The  Confeflio  Alkermes  is  chiefly  made  at  Montpellier,  which 
fupplies  moft  parts  of  Europe  therewith.  It  is  faid  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  made  here  than  it  can  be  elf'ewhere  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
doubtlefs  is,  that  the  grain,  which  gives  it  the  denomination, 
is  no  where  found  fo  plentifully  as  here.  The  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  grain  for  making  the  confection  is  deferibed  in  the 
Philof.  Tranfafl.  N°  20.  p.  362.  See  alfo  Ray,  Trav.  p.  392. 

It  is  much  ufed  as  a  cordial ;  efpecially,  fays  Dr.  Quincy, 
among  female  preferibers,  and  in  complaifance  to  them  :  but 
that  author  decries  its  value  in  that  intention,  and  thinks  it 
ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  lweetner. 

ALKOOL.  See  the  article  Alcohol. 

ALKORAN.  See  the  article  Alcoran. 

ALLANTOIS,*  Allantoides,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  fmooth 
membranous  canal,  or  veficle,  invefting  the  foetus  of  divers 
animals,  and  replete  with  urinous  liquor  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  urachus.  See  Foetus. 


*  The  word  is  derived  from  aKKac,  farcimen,  a  gilt ;  and  «/or, 
forma ,  ffiape  ;  becaufe  in  many  brutes,  it  is  in  the  lhape  of 
a  gut-pudding,  though  in  fome  others  it  is  round. 
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The  allantois  makes  part  of  the  fecundinc.--.lt  is  conceived  as 
an  urinary  tunic,  placed  between  the  amnion  and  chorion, 
which  by  the  navel  and  urachus  receives  the  urine  that  comes 
out  of  the  bladder.  SeeSECUNDiNE,  and  Urachus. 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  anatomifts,  whether  the  al¬ 
lantois  be  found  in  man  r — M.  Drelincourt,  profeffor  of  anato¬ 
my  at  Leiden,  in  an  exprels  diilertation  on  this  membrane, 
maintains  it  peculiar  to  the  ruminating  kind.  See  Ruminant! 
Dr.  Hale,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  an  accurate  defcription 
of  the  human  allantois ;  and  alligned  the  reafon  why  thofe  who 
believed  its  exiflence  had  not  before  fully  found  it  out ;  and  al- 
fo  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  yet  deny  its  reality.  See  Philofoth 
TranfaR.  NJ  271. 

ALLAY.  See  the  article  Alloy. 

ALLEGATION  is  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a£ls  or  inflruments 
to  authorize  a  thing. 

Allegation,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  denotes  the  aft  of  citing,  or  quo- 

a a  or  Pa^'aSe  °fTome  book.  See  Quotation. 

T •  kjIANCE,  the  legal  faith,  and  obedience,  which  every 
fubject  owes  to  his  prince.  See  King,  Fealty,  &c. 

This  was  antiently  cAlchligeantia,  or  ligence-,  from  the  Latin 
hgare ,  and  alligare ,  to  bind,  q.  d.  ligamen  fidei.  See  Liege. 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  is  an  oath  given  in  England  to  the  king, 
in  quality  of  a  temporal  prince  or  fovereign  ;  to  diflincmifhlt 
from  the  oath  given  to  him  as  primate,  or : fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  which  is  called  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  See  Oath  • 
fee  alfo  King,  and  Supremacy. 

The  Quakers  are  difpenfed  with  not  taking  the  oath  o  f  allegiance- 
and  in  lieu  thereof  are  only  enjoineu  a  declaration.  See  De¬ 
claration. 

ALLEGORICAL,  fomething  containing  an  allegory.  See  Al¬ 
legory. 

The  divines  find  divers  fenfes  in  fcripture  ;  a  literal,  a  myfti- 
cal,  and  an  allegorical  fenfe.  See  Mystic,  &c. 

The  prophecies,  in  particular,  delivered  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
are  faid  to  be  many  of  them  accomplifhed  in  the  new  ;  not  in 
their  primary  and  literal,  but  in  their  fecondary  or  allegorical 
fenfe.  See  Prophecy. 

The  fathers,  and  other  ancient  interpreters  of  fcripture,  are  al- 
moft  all  allegonjh ;  as  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St.  Au- 
guftin,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  &c.  See  further  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Type. 

ALLEGORY,  All egori  a,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we 
make  ufe  of  terms  which  in  their  proper  fignification  mean 
fomething  elfe  than  what  they  are  brought  to  denote  :  or,  it  is 
a  figure,  whereby  we  fay  one  thing,  expedling  it  fhall  be  un¬ 
derflood  of  another,  to  which  it  alludes.  See  Figure,  Al¬ 
lusion,  £sV. 

An  allegory  is  properly  a  feries ,  or  firing  of  metaphors.  See 
Metaphor. 

Such  is  that  beautiful  allegory  in  Horace,  Lib.  I.  Od.  14. 

O  Navis ,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Flue? us,  &c. 

Where  the /hip  is  ufually  held  to  Hand  for  the  republic ;  waves , 
for  civil  war  5  port ,  for  peace  and  concord oars ,  for  foldiers  ; 
mariners ,  for  magijlrates,  &c. 

The  Old  Teflament  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  perpetual  al¬ 
legory,  or  typical  reprefentation  of  the  myfleries  of  the  New. 
See  Type. 

In  effedt,  allegory  has  a  good  fhare  in  mofl  religions.— The 
Jews,  we  know,  abound  with  them  :  Philo  Jud.eus  has  three 
books,  of  the  allegories  in  the  hiflory  of  the  fix  days.  See 
Hexameron. 

Nor  are  the  heathens  without  allegories  in  their  religion  :  it  may 
even  be  faid,  that  the  ufe  hereof  is  of  a  much  earlier  Handing 
in  the  Gentile,  than  in  the  Jewifh  world.— Some  of  their  phi— 
lofophers  undertaking  to  give  a  rationale  of  their  faith,  and  to 
fhew  the  reafon  and  fcope  of  their  fables,  and  the  ancient  hi- 
flories  of  their  gods ;  found  it  necefiary  to  put  another  con- 
flrudtion  on  them,  and  maintain,  that  they  fignified  fbme- 
thing  very  different  from  what  they  feemed  to  exprefs.— And 
hence  came  the  word  allegory:  for  a  difcourfe  that  in  its  na¬ 
tural  fenfe,  a\\o  a.yo?vei,  fignifies  fomething  other  than  what 
is  intended  by  it,  makes  what  we  properly  call  an  allegory. 

This  fhift  they  had  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  prevent  people 
from  being  fhocked  with  thofe  abfurdities  which  the  poets  had 
introduced  into  their  religion ;  and  to  convince  the  world,  that 
the  gods  of  Greece  had  not  been  thofe  vile  perfons  which" their 
hiflories  reprefented  them  to  be.  By  this  means,  the  hiflory, 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  Greece,  was  at  once  converted  into" 
allegory,  and  the  world  left  to  feek  for  them  both  in  a  heap  of 
fables,  few  of  which  have  been  folved  to  any  purpofe  to  this  dav 
See  Mythology. 

The  Jews  finding  the  advantages  of  this  way  of  explaining 
religion;  made  ufe  of  it  to  interpret  the  facred  writings,  fo  as 
to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  Pagans. 

JuhCnfame  method  was  adoPted  hY  the  primitive  writers  of 
Chriltianity.  See  Allegorical,  Prophecy,  &c. 

ALLEGRO,  in  mufic,  a  word  ufed  by  the  Italians  to  denote  one 
of  the  fix  diftindtions  of  time.  See  Tim  e. 

Allegro  exprefles  a  fprightly,  quick  motion,  the  quickefl  of  all, 
excepting  preflo. 

1  he  ufual  fix  diflindlions  fucceed  each  other  in  the  fol- 
Vol.  I.  N°  VI. 
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lowing  order :  grave,  adagio,  largo,  vivace,  allegro,  and  preflo. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  movements  of  the  fame  name 
as  adagio,  or  allegro  are  fwifter  in  triple  than  in  common 
tune.  ^ The  triple  -’-  iS  ufually  allegro,  or  vivace;  the  triples 

a  Yr  vt  Tt’ t  Jtt  arenm°ft  commonly  allegro.  See  Triple. 
k-LUJ^ AH.  See  the  article  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMAND,  Almain,  a  kind  of  grave,  folemn  mufic,  where 
the  meafure  is  good,  and  the  movement  flow.  See  Music 
Song,  Measure,  &c. 

ALLER  good,  in  our  antient  writers.— The  word  allerfe rves  to 
make  the  expreffion  of  fuperlative  fignification. -So  allcr  rood 

A  T  r  ro  rreateft  g0°d’  Sometimes  it  is  wrote  alder. 
AULERION,*  or  Alerion,  in  heraldry,  a  fort  of  eaglet,  re¬ 
prefented  without  either  beak,  or  feet.  SeeEACLET^ 

The  name  is  French  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  for 
the  word  Eaglet ;  it  is  added,  that  the  practice  of  calling  ea- 
glets,  a  lemons,  and  of  reprefen  ting  them  fpread,  without  feet 
and  beaks,  is  not  above  an  hundred  years  old,  and  is  of  French 
invention,  introduced  to  reprefent  the  Imperialifts as  fubdued. 

Hence,  Menage  derives  the  word  from  aquilario ,  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  aquila. 

The  alkrkn  reprefented  Tab.  Heraldry,  fig.  i.  appears  much 
the  fame  with  the  martlet,  except  that  the  wings  of  the  latter 
are  clofe,  aud  it  is  reprefented,  as  it  were,  pafTant ;  whereas 
theallenon  is  fpread,  and  is  reprefented,  in  pale..  Add,  that 

AAadS’  the  martlet  bas  a  beak,  which  the  a  Her  ion 
wants.  See  Martlet. 

ALLEU,  or  Allode,  in  our  ancient  cufloms.  See  Allodi¬ 
al,  and  Allodium. 

A' »co!!S“ °str L°e v y  t0 levy 0r m “ accuftomed Rne 

If Tight La,in'  of -ad.  ,o,  and 

In  which  fenfe  alleviation  is  fynonymous  with  lightening  and 
aggravation.  See  Aggravation  ^ 
Auaa  m  Sardemng,  a  flrait  parallel  walk,  bordered  or 

*  Jhe  ^°rd  °llel  is  derIved  from  the  French  verb  aller  *0  - 

£ S  vziVlit either  with  srafi  or  gravel-  See  Geass- 

in  thisJ  that  in  an  alley 

have  more  S  ™  h°W  ^  '*  OUSh' to 
“llEVS>  "*  ^  Iittk  ^  ^  the  great 

ALLEY’  '*  ttat  Which  r“"S  »  ‘ho  face  of  a  build- 

Alley  Z, czac,  ,s  that  which  has  too  great  a  defeent  and 

wnch,  on  that  account,  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  floods- 
to  prevent  the  ill  effe&s  whereof,  it  has  platbands7  of  turf 

gravel  “  °m  ^  '°  fpaCe>  Whkh  hc,P  t0  k«P  “P  ‘he 

This  laft  name  is  likewife  given  to  an  alley  in  a  labyrinth 
01  wildernefs  formed  by  feveral  returns  of  angles,  in  order 
to  render  it  the  more  Hilary  and  obfeure,  and  to  hide  its 

Aat  the  Mm'  !S  that  which  “  ,arge'  « the  entrance  than 
at  tne  exit;  to  give  it  a  greater  appearance  of  length 

partlr tfCdmPartiment>  is  that  which  feparates  the  fquarcs  of  a 

ALUANCE*  the  union  or  connexion  of  two  perfons,  or  two 

families,  by  means  of  marriage;  otherwife  called  affinity  See 
Marriage,  and  Affinity.  ^ 

*  together^  ^  °f  the  Lat!"  1-  »  tying 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  forbids  all  alliar.ee  between  net- 
Ions  of  unequal  rank  and  condition.— And  in  Portugal  we 

whh°f  c’h  ,ChaUShterS  1  the  n°Lbility  are  PtPhibited  to’  ally 
with  fuch  as  have  never  been  in  the  wars.  ' 

alfo  eX,endCd  to ‘he  leagues,  or  treaties  concluded 

=nd Tf"  r  ftates’  for  ‘heir  mutual  fafety, 

and  defence.  See  .Treaty,  League  ' 

The  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  is 

l^ruple  alliance,  between  England,  Hol- 
land,  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  France.  E  ’ 

a„H  h  C»-  l  WC„ray’  for  confederates:  the  kiny 
a,lm  of  thc  &  £ 

Though  the  title  of  allies,  focii,  of  the  Romans,  was  a  fort  of 
fervitude,  it  was  much  coveted.  Ariarathes,vve  are  told  by  Poly- 

1  b  bius, 
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lius  offered  a  fccrificc  to  the  gods  by  way  of  tliankfgiving  for 
having  obtained  this  alliance.  The  reafon  was,  that  thencc- 
ferwards  people  were  fore  not  to  rccetve  any  injuries  except 

fVom  diem.  ,  .  .  ,  1  „ 

There  were  divers  forts  of  allies:  fome  only  united  to  them,  Dy 
a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latmi  am 
Hernici;  others  by  their  very  foundation,  as  the  colonies  ;o 
tliers  by  the  benefa&ions  they  received  from  them,  as  Mai  a- 
niffa,  Eumen.es,  and  Attains,  who  owed  their  kingdoms  to 
Rome;  others  by  free  treaties,  which  laft  by  a  long  alliance 
became  fubiedts,  as  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Cappa  ocia,  SyP*b 
and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Greece :  laftly,  others i  by  com pulhve 
treaties,  and  the  law  of  fubjedtion,  as  Philip  and  Antiochus.  for 
they  never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy,  without  making  an  al¬ 
liance  with  him;  that  is,  they  never  fubdued  any  people  with¬ 
out  ufing  it  as  a  means  of  fubduing  others.  V.  ConJid.Jur  les 
cauf.  de  la  grand,  des  Rom.  c.  6.  p.  62 .  feq. 

ALLIGATION,*  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  operation,  whereby 
queftions  are  refolved,  relating  to  the  mixture  of  divers  com¬ 
modities  or  ingredients  together,  with  the  value,  efted  ,  (Sc. 
thereof  in  compofition.  See  Rule,  Mixture,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  alligare,  to  tie  together, 
by  reafon,  perhaps,  of  a  fort  of  vincula,  or  circular  ligatures, 
ordinarily  ufed  to  conned  the  feveral  numbers  together. 

Alligation  is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alternate. 

Alligation  Medial ,  is  when  from  the  feveral  quantities  and 
rates  of  divers  fimples  given,  we  difeover  the  mean  rate  of  a 
mixture  compounded  out  of  them. 

The  feveral  cafes  hereof,  will  come  under  the  following  rules. 
The  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  prices  of  each  being 
given  ;  to  find  the  price  or  value  of  fome  part  of  the  mixture. 
—Multiply  the  ingredients  feverally  by  their  own  prices,  and 
divide  the  fum  of  thofe  products  by  the  fum  of  the  ingredients, 
the  quotient  anfwers  the  queftion. 

The  prices  of  the  feveral  ingredients,  and  the  fum  paid  or  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  mixture  being  given  ;  to  find  what  quantity  of 
each  was  bought  or  fold. —  Divide  the  fum  paid  or  received, 
by  the  fum  of  the  particular  prices ;  the  quotient  is  the  an- 
fwer. 

The  ingredients  of  a  mixture  being  given,  to  augment  or  di- 
minifh  the  mixture  proportionally. — Sum  up  the  ingredients ; 
then  fay,  as  that  fum  is  to  the  augmentation  or  diminution, 
fo  is  the  quantity  of  each  parcel  of  the  mixture,  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  mixture  defired. 

The  nature,  quality,  &c.  of  the  feveral  ingredients  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  being  given,  to  find  the  temperament  or  degree  of  fine- 
nefs  refulting  from  the  whole.— Place  the  feveral  quantities  of 
the  mixture  in  rows;  againft  which  place  orderly  their  feveral 
qualities  or  finenefs;  and  multiply  each  quantity  by  its  own 
quality  or  degree  of  finenefs :  then,  as  the  fum  of  the  quanti¬ 
ties  is  to  their  products,  fo  is  unity,  to  the  quality  or  finenefs 
of  the  mixture. 

The  quantities  of  a  mixture  being  given ;  to  find  the  particu¬ 
lar  quantities  of  any  ingredient  in  any  part  of  the  mixture.* 

If  the  mixture  be  of  only  two  things,  fay,  as  the  total  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  compofition,  is  to  the  part  of  the  mixture 
propofed;  fo  is  the  quantity  of  the  ingredient  propofed  in  the 
whole  compofition,  to  the  quantity  of  the  ingredient  in  the 
part  defired.— If  the  mixture  confifts  of  more  ingredients,  re¬ 
peat  the  work  for  each. 

Given  the  total  of  a  mixture,  with  the  whole  value,  and  the 
values  of  the  feveral  ingredients ;  to  find  the  feveral  quantities 
mixed,  though,  unequally. — Multiply  the  total  of  the  mixture 
by  the  leaf!:  value,  fubtraft  the  produft  from  the  total  value ; 
and  the  remainder  is  the  firft  dividend  :  th^n  take  the  faid  leaf! 
value  from  the  greatefl  valued  ingredient,  and  the  remainder 
is  the  firft  divifor.  The  quotient  of  this  divifion  fhews  the 
quantity  of  the  higheft-priced  ingredient,  and  the  other  is  the 
complement  to  the  whole.  And  when  moie  ingredients  than 
Lwo  are  in  the  compofition,  the  divifors  are  the  feveral  remains 
of  the  leaft  value,  taken  from  the  other  :  the  dividends  are 
the  remains  left  upon  the  divifions,  till  none  remain  there ; 
which  will  be  one  fhort  of  the  number  of  ingredients :  and 
this  defedtive  ingredient  is  to  be  fupplied  as  a  complement ; 
and  in  divifion,  no  more  muft  be  taken  in  every  quotient, 
than  that  there  may  remain  enough  for  the  other  divifors;  and 
the  laft  to  leave  nothing  remaining.  See  Division. 

Alligation  alternate ,  is  when  the  rates  or  qualities  of  divers 
fimples  are  given;  and  the  quantity  of  each  is  required  neceffa- 
ry  to  make  a  mixture  of  the  given  rate  or  quality. 

Alligation  alternate ,  fhews  the  due  proportion  of  feveral  ingre¬ 
dients;  and  counter -changes  the  places  of  fuch  exceffes  or  dif¬ 
ferences  as  arife  between  the  mean  price  and  the  extremes;  af- 
cribing^that  to  the  greater  extreme,  which  proceeds  from  the 
leffer;  and  contrarily. 

The  rules  which  obtain  in  alligation  alternate ,  are  as  follow. 
Every  greater  extreme  to  be  linked  with  one  lefifer. 

If  either  of  the  extremes  be  fingle,  and  the  other  extremes  plu¬ 
ral  ;  the  fingle  extreme  to  be  linked  to  all  the  reft. 

If  both  greater  and  leffer  extremes  be  not  plural,  they  may  be 
linked  fo  diverfly,  that  feveral  differences  may  be  taken,  and 
2  variety  of  anfwers  be  made  to  the  queftion,  yet  all  true: 
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but  if  one  of  the  extremes  be  fingle,  there  can  be  but  one  an- 

fwer. 

The  numbers  being  linked,  take  the  difference  of  each  from 
the  mean  or  common  price;  and  place  this  difference  againft 
the  number  it  is  linked  to,  alternately. 

Every  number  linked  with  more  than  one,  muft  have  all  the 
differences  of  the  numbers  it  is  linked  to,  fet  againft  it. 

Thofe  differences  refolve  the  queftion,  when  the  price  of  e- 
very  of  the  ingredients  is  given  without  their  quantities;  and 
the  demand  is  to  mix  them  fo  as  to  fell  a  certain  quantity  at  a 
mean  rate. 

But  when  the  quantity  of  one,  with  the  price  of  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  is  given  ;  and  the  demand  is  to  know  the  quantities  of 
the  other  ingredients;  then,  the  rule  of  three  is  to  be  ufed. 
And  when  the  price  of  every  ingredient  is  given,  without  any 
of  their  quantities,  and  the  demand  is  to  make  up  a  certain 
quantity  to  be  fold  at  a  mean  rate;  then  all  the  differences  ad¬ 
ded  together  will  be  the  firft  number  in  the  rule  of  three ;  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  mixed  the  fecond  number ;  and  each  dif¬ 
ference  apart  the  feveral  third  numbers :  and  fo  many  forts 
mixed,  fo  many  operations  of  the  rule  of  three.  See  Rule 
of  Three. 

We  Ihall  add  an  example,  wherein  both  the  kinds  of  alligation 
have  place. — Suppofe  a  mixture  of  wine  of  1 19  quarts,  requi¬ 
red  to  be  made  of  wines  of  the  following  prices  yd.  8  d.  14  d. 
and  15 d.  per  quart;  and  fo,  as  that  the  whole  may  be  afford¬ 
ed  at  lid. per  quart. 

Having  linked  8  to  14,  and  7  to  15,  and  counterchanged  their 
differences  from  the  common  price,  12  d.  the  fum  of  their  dif¬ 
ference  is  found  to  be  14;  by  which  dividing  119,  the  quoti¬ 
ent  is  8  or  8~,  or  for  conveniency  in  operation,  y. 
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ALLIOTH,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  great  bear, 
whofe obfervation  is  much  ufed  at  fea.  See  Star. 

The  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  of  allioth,  fee  among  the  reft  of 
Ursa  Major. 

To  find  the  latitude,  or  elevation  of  the  pole  by  this  ftar.  See 
Latitude,  and  Pole. 

ALLOCATION,  Allocatio,  the  admitting  or  allowing  of 
an  article  in  an  account;  and  pafling  it  as  fuch.  See  Ac¬ 
count. 

Allocation  isalfo  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account;  ufed 
in  the  exchequer.  See  Allocatione. 

ALLOCATIONE  Facienda ,  a  writ  directed  to  the  lord  treafu- 
rer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  upon  the  complaint  of  fome 
accountant ;  commanding  them  to  allow  him  fuch  fums  as  he 
hath  in  execution  of  his  office  lawfully  expended. 
ALLODIAL,  in  ancient  cuftoms.  See  Allodium. 

Terra  Allodia,  or  Allodial  land ,  is  that  whereof  a  perfon 
has  the  abfolute  property  ;  or  which  he  holds  without  paying 
any  fervice  or  acknowledgment  to  any  fuperior  lord.  See  Pro¬ 
perty,  IAc. 

Such  an  inheritance  is  allodial ,  i.  e.  not  fubjedt  to  any  charge, 
fervice,  iAc.  See  Free  land. 

In  this  fenfe,  allodial  ftands  oppofed  to  feudal ,  or  beneficiary. 
See  Fee,  Benefice,  £ Ac. — See  alfo  Allodium. 
ALLODIUM,*  orALLEUD,  land  held  of  a  man’s  own  right. 
See  Allodial. 

*  The  origin  of  the  word  is  infinitely  controverted.  Cafleneuve 
fays,  it  is  almolt  as  obfeure  as  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Few  of 
the  European  languages,  but  one  etymologift  or  other  has  de¬ 
rived  it  from  :  yet  fome  not  improbably  take  it  for  a  primitive 
French  word  without  etymon. 

Bollandus  explains  allodium ,  to  be  pr radium,  feu  quesvis  poffeffio 
libera  jurifque  proprii ,  &  non  in  feudam  client elari  onere  accepta. 
See  Feudatary. 

After  the  conqueft  of  the  Gauls,  the  lands  were  divided  in  two 
manners,  viz.  into  benefices,  beneficia ,  and  allodia. 

Benefices,  confifted  in  lands  given  by  the  king  to  his  officers  and 
foldiers;  either  for  life,  or  for  a  time  fixed.  See  Benefice. 
Allodia ,  or  allcuds,  were  fuch  lands  as  were  left  in  property  to 
the  ancient  poffeffors. — The  fixty-fecond  title  of  the  Salic  law, 
is,  de  allodis ;  where  the  word  fignifies  hereditary  lands,  or 
thofe  derived  from  a  man’s  anceftors.  Whence,  allodium ,  and 
patrimonium  are  frequently  ufed  indiferiminately.  See  Patr  1- 
MONY. 

In  the  ancient  capitulars  of  Charlemaign  and  his  fucceffors,  we 
find  allodium  conftantly  oppofed  to  fee ;  but,  toward  the  period 
of  the  fecond  race  of  kings,  it  loft  the  prerogative  ;  the  feudal 
lords  obliging  the  proprietors  of  allodial  lands  to  hold  of  them 
for  the  future.  The  fame  change  alfo  happened  in  Germany, 
&c.  See  Fee,  and  Tenure. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  feudal  lords  over  the  allodial  lands  went 
fo  far,  that  they  were  almoft  all  either  fubjedted  to  them,  or 
converted  into  fees  :  whence  the  maxim,  nulla  terra  fine  domi¬ 
no,  no  land  without  a  lord. 
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ALLOM.  See  the  article  Allum. 

ALLONGE,*  in  fencing,  a  thruft,  or  pafs  at  the  enemy. 
See  Pass,  Gu’ard,  O’ c. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  verb  allonger,  to  lengthen 
out  a  thing  by  piecing  another  to  it. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  goods ,  in  matters  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  when  a  (hip’s  cargo  is  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
bought  by  divers  perfons,  whofe  names  are  wrote  on  as 
many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  an  indifferent 
perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels ;  by  which  means  the 
goods  are  divided  without  partiality  ;  every  man  having  the 
parcel  which  the  lot  with  his  name  on  is  appropriated  to. 
See  Inch  of  Candle. 

ALLOY,  or  Allay,  in  matters  of  coinage,  &e.  a  proportion 
of  a  bafer  metal,  mingled  with  a  finer,  or  purer.  See  Me¬ 
tal,  Mixture,  Caract,  &c. 

*  The  word  feems  derived  from  the  French,  toy,  law  5  in  re¬ 
gard  the  alloy  is  fixed  by  law. 

Such  is  the  quantity  of  copper  mingled  with  gold  and  filver, 
in  the  coining  of  fpecies  of  thofe  metals.  See  Gold,  Mo¬ 
ney,  &c.  The  intention  of  alloy ,  is  to  give  the  minted  me¬ 
tal  a  due  hardnefs,  that  it  may  not  wafte  with  wearing; 
and  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  fo  as  to  countervail  the 
charges  of  coinage.  See  Seigneur  age. 

Gold  or  filver  that  has  more  of  this,  than  it  ought  to  have, 
is  Laid  to  be  of  a  coarfer  or  worfe  alloy ,  or  below  ftandard. 
See  Standard. 

The  proportion  of  alloy  for  ftandard  gold  is  two  carats  in  a 
pound  troy  of  gold — and  for  fterling  filver,  18  pennyweight 
alloy  in  a  pound  troy  of  filver.  See  Coinage,  Standard, 
IAc. 

The  alloy  ufed  in  gold-coins,  is  filver  and  copper ;  that  in 
filver-coins,  copper  alone. 

ALLUM,*  Allom,  or  Alum,  a  kind  of  mineral  fait,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  fenfe  of  fweetnefs,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  aftringency.  See  Salt. 

*  The  word  allum  comes  from  the  Greek  ctAf,  fait !  or  per¬ 
haps  from  the  Latin  lumen ,  light ;  becaufe  it  gives  luftre  to 
colours. 

The  ancient  naturalifts  allow  of  two  forts  of  allum ;  the  one 
native ,  the  other  factitious. — The  natural  is  found  in  the  ifland 
of  Milo,  being  a  kind  of  whitifh  ftone,  very  light,  friable 
and  porous ;  and  ftreaked  with  filaments  refembling  filver. 
The  factitious  allum  is  prepared  in  different  manners,  accord- 
ding  to  the  different  materials  whereof  it  is  made.  Hence 
arife,  red ,  roman ,  and  citron  allums. — To  which  add  plumofe , 
faccharine ,  and  burnt  allums. 

England,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  are  the  countries  where  allum 
is  principally  produced. 

The  Englifh  roche  allum ,  alumen  rupeum ,  is  made  from  a 
blueifh  mineral  ftone,  frequent  in  the  hills  of  Yorkfhire  and 
Lancafhire.  This  ftone  they  calcine  on  a  hearth  or  kiln  ; 
then  fteep  it  fuccellively  in  feveral  pits  of  water  :  then  boil  it 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  :  laftly,  letting  it  ftand  for  about 
two  hours;  the  impurities  fubfide,  and  leave  a  pure  liquor; 
which,  removed  into  a  cooler,  and  fome  urine  added  to  it, 
begins,  in  three  or  four  days,  to  gather  into  a  mafs ;  which 
being  roached,  i.  e.  taken  out,  walhed,  and  melted  over 
again,  is  fit  for  ufe. 

At  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire  the  procefs  of  making  allum  is  as 
follows.  The  mineral  ftone,  before  it  is  calcined,  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  will  moulder  in  pieces,  and  yield  a  liquor 
whereof  copperas  may  be  made ;  but  being  calcined,  it  is  fit 
for  allum.— As  long  as  it  continues  in  the  earth,  or  in  water, 
it  remains  a  hard  ftone. —Sometimes  a  liquor  will  iffue  out 
of  the  fide  of  the  mine,  which  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
turned  into  a  natural  allum. 

In  the  allum-works  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the  procefs,  as  deferibed 
by  M.  Geoffroy,  is  fomewhat  different. — The  ftone,  which 
is  of  a  ruddy  hue,  being  calcined,  they  boil  and  diffolve  the 
calx  in  water ;  which  imbibing  the  fait,  i.  e.  the  allum ,  fe- 
pa rates  itfelf  from  the  ufelefs  earth.  Laftly,  leaving  the  wa¬ 
ter  thus  impregnated  with  fait  to  ftand  for  fome  days,  it 
cryftallizes  of  itfelf,  like  tartar  about  a  but,  and  makes  what 
they  call  Roche  or  Roman  allum. 

At  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  is  a  confiderable  oval  plain,  the 
foil  whereof  is  wholly  faline ;  and  fo  hot,  that  the  hand  can¬ 
not  long  bear  it.— From  the  furface  hereof,  in  fummer-time, 
there  arifes  a  fort  of  flour,  or  faltifh  duft  ;  which  being  fwept 
up,  and  caft  into  pits  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain, 
the  heat  of  the  ground,  i.  e.  of  certain  fubterraneous  fpira- 
cles,  over  which  the  coppers  are  placed,  without  any  other 
fire,  evaporates  the  water,  and  leaves  an  allum  behind. 

Allum  is  made  at  Cypfella  in  Thrace,  by  gently  calcining  the 
ftone,  and  letting  it  diffolve  afterwards  in  the  air  by  the  dews 
and  rains ;  then  boiling  and  cryftallizing  the  impregnated 
waters.  Belony  in  Ray’s  Trav.  t.  2.  p.  351. 

Allum  diffolves  in  water,  and  what  remains  undiffolved  at  bot¬ 
tom,  is  a  fort  of  calx,  which  diffolves  readily  enough  in  oil, 
or  fpirit  of  vitriol. — And  hence  there  arifes  fome  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  allum ,  as  it  does  not  leave  an  earth  behind,  does  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  the  clafs  of  falts  ?  —Mr.  Boyle  affures  us,  that 


allum  ore  robbed  of  its  fait,  does  in  traCl  of  time  recover 
it  again  in  the  air.  See  Air. 

The  Swedifh  allum  is  made  of  a  mineral  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  fulphur  and  vitriol,  not  to  be  taken  away  but 
by  calcination  or  diftillation.  The  matter  remaining  in  the 
iron  veffels  ufed  in  feparating  the  fulphur  from  the  mineral, 
being  expofed  to  the  air  for  fome  time,  becomes  a  kind  ot 
blueifh  afhes,  which  they  lixiviate,  cryftallize;  and  convert 
into  allum. 

Allum  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  in  quality  of  an  abforbent ; 
but  being  apt  to  excite  vomiting,  is  not  much  ufed  inwardly, 
and  rarely  without  fome  fmooth  aromatic,  as  a  corrector. 
— It  is  ufed  outwardly  in  aftringent  lotions,  and  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  feveral  dentifrices,  and  cofmetics; 

It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  dying  and  colouring ;  neither 
of  which  can  be  well  performed  without  it. — It  ferves  to 
bind  the  colour  upon  the  fluffs,  and  has  the  fame  ufes  there, 
that  gum-water  and  glutinous  oils  have  in  painting.  It  like- 
wife  difpofes  fluffs  to  take  the  colour,  and  adds  a  degree  of 
brisknefs  and  delicacy  to  it ;  as  we  fee  vifibly  in  cochineal, 
and  the  fcarlet-grain. 

This  effeCt  of  allum  feems  alfo  owing  to  its  ftyptic  or  aftrin¬ 
gent  quality,  by  which  it  binds  the  finer  parts  of  colours  to¬ 
gether,  and  prevents  their  exhaling.  Hence  ‘alfo  it  preferves 
paper  that  has  been  dipped  in  its  water,  from  finking  when 
wrote  upon.  See  Colour,  Dying,  &c. 

Saccharine  Allum,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  fugar.— It  is 
a  compofition  of  common  allum  with  role -water,  and  whites 
of  eggs,  boiled  together  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and 
thus  moulded  at  pleafure.  As  it  cools,  it  grows  hard  as  ftone. 
It  is  ufed  as  a  cofmetic. 

Burnt  Allum,  alumen  iflum ,  is  allum  calcined  over  the  fire, 
and  thus  rendered  whiter,  more  light,  and  eafily  pulverized. 

Plume  Allum,  alumen  plumofum,  is  a  fort  of  faline,  mineral 
ftone,  of  various  colours,  moll  commonly  white  bordering  on 
green  ;  refembling  Venetian  talc,  except  that  inflead  of  feales, 
it  rifes  in  threads  or  fibres,  refembling  thofe  of  a  feather ; 
whence  its  name,  from  pluma ,  feather. 

Some  will  have  this  to  be  the  lapis  amianthus  of  the  ancients. 
See  Asbestos. 

ALLUM-WATER..  See  the  article  Water. 

ALLUMINOR,  in  fome  ancient  flatutes,  one  who  by  trade 
coloureth,  or  paints  upon  paper,  or  parchment.  See  Co¬ 
lour,  Painting,  &c. 

ALLUSION,*  Allusio,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  fome- 
thing  is  applied  to,  or  underftood  of,  another,  by  reafon  of 
fome  fimilitude  of  name,  or  found. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ad,  and  ludere,  to  play. 

Camden  defines  allufjon  a  dalliance,  or  playing  with  words 
like  in  found,  but  unlike  in  fenfe ;  by  changing,  adding,  or 
fubtra&ing  a  letter,  or  two ;  whence  words  refembling  one 
another,  become  applicable  to  different  fubjeCts. 

Thus  the  Almighty,  if  we  may  ufe  facred  authority,  changed 
Abram,  i.  e.  high  father,  into  Abraham,  i.  e.  father  of  ma¬ 
ny. — Thus  the  Romans  played  on  their  tippling  emperor  Ti¬ 
berius  Nero,  by  calling  him  Biberius  Mero :  and  thus  in 
Quintilian  the  four  fellow  Placidus,  is  called  Acidus. 

Alluftons  come  very  near  to  what  we  popularly  call  puns.  See 
Pun. 

ALLUVION,*  Alluvio,  in  the  civil  law,  a  gradual  addi¬ 
tion  or  accretion  made  along  the  fea-fhore,  or  the  banks  of 
large  rivers.  See  Accretion,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adluo,  I  wafh  to ;  com¬ 
pounded  of  ad,  and  lavo,  I  wafh. 

The  civil  law  places  alluvion  among  the  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quifition  ;  and  defines  it  to  be  a  latent,  imperceptible  accre¬ 
tion. — Hence,  where  any  confiderable  portion  of  ground  is  torn 
away  at  once,  by  an  inundation  ;  and  joined  to  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  eftate ;  this  is  not  acquired  by  right  of  alluvion ,  but 
may  be  claimed  again  by  the  former.  See  Accession. 

ALLY.  See  the  article  Alliance. 

ALMACANTARS,  Almacantaras,  or  Almicancha- 
rath,  in  aftronomy.  See  Almucantars. 

Almacantars  Staff.  See  Almucantars  Staff. 

ALMAGEST,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  book,  compofed  by 
Ptolemy  ;  being  a  collection  of  many  of  the  obfervations,  and 
problems  of  the  ancients,  relating  both  to  geometry  and 
aftronomy. 

In  the  original  Greek  it  was  called  o-vuret^/i  ^iyirn,  q.  d. 
greateft  conftru&ion,  or  Collection  ;  which  laft  word  tnegijley 
joined  to  the  particle  at ,  gave  occafion  to  its  being  called  al~ 
mageft  by  the  Arabians,  who  tranflated  it  into  their  tongue 
about  the  year  800,  by  order  of  the  caliph  Al  Maimon. — > 
The  Arabic  word  is  almaghejli. 

Ricciolus  has  alfo  publifhed  a  body  of  aftronomy,  which  he 
intitles,  after  Ptolemy,  the  New  Almagefl ;  being  a  colle&ion 
of  ancient  and  modern  obfervations  and  difeoveries  in  that 
fcience.  See  Astronomical  Obfervation. 

ALMANAC,  a  calendar  or  table,  wherein  are  fet  down  the 
days,  and  feafts  of  the  year,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  &c. 
for  each  month  of  the  year.  See  KalenBar,  Year, 
Day,  Month,  Moon,  &c. 
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The  original  of  the  word  is  much  controverted  among  Gram¬ 
marians. — Some  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  ol ,  and 
?nanab ,  to  count.— -Others,  and  among  them  Scaliger,  rather 
derive  it  from  al ,  and  [Aciveutof,  the  courfe  of  the  months : 
which  is  contradicted  by  Golius,  who  advances  another  opi¬ 
nion  ;  he  fays,  that  throughout  the  eaft,  it  is  the  cuftom 
for  fubjeCts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  make  prefents 
to  their  princes  ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  aftrologers  prcfent 
them  with  their  ephemerides  for  the  year  enfuing ;  whence 
thofe  ephemerides  came  to  be  called  almanha ,  i.  e.  handfels, 
or  new-years  gifts.  See  Ephemerides. — To  fay  no  more, 
Verftegan  writes  the  name  almon-ac  ;  and  makes  it  of  Saxon 
original :  our  anceftors,  he  obferves,  ufed  to  carve  the  courfes 
of  the  moon,  of  the  whole  year,  upon  a  fquare  ftick,  or  block 
of  wood,  which  they  called  al-monaght ,  q.  d.  al-moon-heed. 
The  modern  almanac  anfwers  to  the  fajli  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  See  Fasti. 

The  necefiaries  for  making  an  almanac }  the  reader  will  find 
under  the  article  Calendar. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  very  prudently  decreed  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  1579,  that  ‘  No  almanac- maker  Should  prefume  to 
‘  give  predictions  relating  to  civil  affairs,  either  of  ftates 
*  or  private  perfons,  in  terms  either  exprefs  or  covert.’  See 
Astrology. 

In  the  Philofoph.  Collett,  we  have  a  perpetual  almanac ,  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  R.  Wood. 

ALMANDIN,  or  Alabandin,  a  precious  ftone,  of  the 
ruby  kind  ;  fomething  lighter,  and  fofter  than  the  oriental 
ruby  ;  and  as  to  colour,  partaking  more  of  that  of  the  gra 
nat  than  the  ruby.  See  Ruby,  Gran  at,  bV. 

It  is  ranked  among  the  richeft  of  ftones,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  whence  Pliny  fays  it  was 
brought.  See  Precious  Stone. 

ALMARIA,  in  our  ancient  records,  the  archives  of  a  church 
or  the  like.  See  Archive. 

ALMERY,  See  the  article  Ambry. 

ALMOIN,  in  law.  See  the  article  Frank -almoin. 
ALMOND,*  amygdala ,  a  kind  of  medicinal  fruit,  inclofed  in  a 
thick  ftone,  and  under  a  thin  skin  ;  the  whole  being  con- 
tained  under  a  thick  pulpy,  oily  husk.  See  Fruit. 

*  worf  afm°nd  comes  from  the  French  amande ;  which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Latin  amandala,  a  term  occurring 
an  the  capitulars  of  Charlemaign  :  others  rather  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  a(/.vy<Pa.\n,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

The  almond  is  the  produce  of  a  pretty  tall  tree,  of  the  nut¬ 
bearing  kind,  refemblirig  a  peach-tree  ;  frequent  in  Germa 
ny,  France,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  as  alfo  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  13 c. — Its  flowers  are  pentapetalous,  and  ranged  in  the 
role  manner  :  the  piftil  becomes  a  flefhy  fruit,  containing  a 
feed,  which  is  the  almond ;  and  which  drops  out  when  the 
fruit  is  arrived  at  maturity. 

Almonds  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  fweet  and  bitter. 

Sweet  Almonds,  amygdala  dulces,  are  of  a  foft,  grateful  tafte  ; 
and  are  reputed  cooling,  healing,  emollient,  and  nutritive: 
are  much  prefcribed  in  emulfions,  and  found  of  good  effedf 
all  diforders  from  choleric  and  acrimonious  humours. _ 
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The  oil  of  fweet  almonds ,  drawn  without  fire,  is  a  fafe  and 
ufeful  remedy  in  nephritic  pains.  It  is  alfo  of  good  repute 
for  coftivenefs  and  gripes  in  children. 

For  the  manner  of  procuring  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds ,  fee  the 
article  Oil. 

Bitter  Almonds,  amygdala  amara ,  are  held  aperient,  deter- 
five,  and  diuretic  ;  and  on  thofe  accounts  commended  in  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  uterus,  &c.~- Some  efteem  them 
good  to  take  off  the  effe&s  of  drunkennefs.  Accordingly,  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates,  that  Drufius’s  phyfician,  a  ftout  drinker,  took 
down  at  every  cup  five  bitter  almonds ,  to  allay  the  heat  and 
fumes  of  the  wine. 

The  expreffed  oil  of  bitter  almonds ,  is  much  ufed  to  foften 
and  deterge  the  wax  out  of  the  ear.— Some  affirm,  that  bitter 
almonds  bruifed,  kill  or  ftupify  fowl ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
taken  with  the  hands :  which,  they  fay,  is  a  fecret  pradfifed 
among  the  Bohemians :  and  that  the  husks  remaining  after 
the  oil  is  expreffed,  have  the  fame  effedf. 

Almonds  give  the  denomination  to  a  great  number  of  prepa¬ 
rations  in  confedtionry,  cookery,  bV.  whereof  they  are  the 
bails  ;  as  almond  cakes,  almond  cream,  crifped  almonds ,  almond 
m\\k,  almond  pafte,  almond  l now,  13 c. — With  fweet  almonds 
blanched,  (that  is,  put  into  warm  water  a  while,  which 
makes  them  flip  their  skins)  and  water,  is  made  almond  milk 

frequently  ufed  as  a  cooler  in  emulfions,  bV.  V.  Hought.  Col¬ 
lect.  IN  .  434. 

Almonds,  amygdala,  in  anatomy,  denote  two  elands  of  the 
fences,  more  properly  called  mf,ls.  See  Tonsil. 

Thefe  are  commonly  called  almonit  of  the  ears ;  but  oueht 

ph!  r„  T  denominf d  °f  the  throat.  See  Oeso- 

phagus,  Throat,  bV. 

Thc/are^W0  rou*?d  Slands>  Placed  on  the  fides  of  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue  under  the  common  membrane  of  the  fauces 
with  which  they  are  covered.  c“lu™ne  or  tne  lauces, 

Each  of  them  has  a  large  oval  finud  „  -  . 

fences;  wherein  are  contained  a  great  number  of "effer  onet 


which  difcharge  through  the  great  finus  a  mucous  and  flip., 
pery  matter  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  oefophagus,  for  the 
nioiftening  and  lubricating  of  thofe  parts.  See  Larynx,  <b ’c. 
When  the  oefophagus  mufcle  acts,  it  compreffes  the  almonds ; 
and  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  inflammation,  they  frequently  are 
the  occafion  of  what  the  common  people  call  a  fore  throat. 
See  Oesophagus,  Hoarseness,  bV. 

Almond,  or  AhUAti-Furriace^  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace, 
ufed  in  refining ;  to  feparate  all  kinds  of  metals  from  cinders, 
parts  of  melting-pots,  tefts,  bricks,  bV.  See  Furnace, 
and  Refining. 

The  almond-furnace ,  called  alfo  the  fiveep ,  is  ufually  fix  foot 
high,  four  wide,  and  two  thick ;  built  of  brick,  and  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  top,  eight  inches  over ;  which 
grows  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  where,  on  the  fore-part, 
it  ends  in  a  point,  encompaffed  with  a  femicircle  of  iron,  to 
keep  the  melted  metal. — About  the  middle  of  the  back  there 
is  another  hole,  to  receive  the  no fe  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
which  require  the  continual  ftrength  of  two  men  to  work. 
The  matter,  then,  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  being  beat  fmall,  they  kindle  charcoal  in  the  furnace, 
to  anneal  it ;  and  when  hot,  they  throw  in  two  or  three 
fhovels  of  coals  to  one  of  the  forementioned  fluff;  and  fo 
proceed  during  the  whole  work,  putting  lay  upon  lay  of  one 
and  the  other.  After  eight  or  ten  hours  the  metal  begins  to 
run,  and  when  the  receiver  below  is  pretty  full,  they  lade  it 
out  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  caft  it  in  fows,  in  cavities  or 
forms  made  with  allies.  3 

ALMONER,  anciently  alfo  wrote  Am ner,  an  officer  in 
a  king s,  princes,  or  prelates  houlhold,  whole  bufinels  is  to 
diftribute  alms  to  the  poor.  See  Alms. 

The  lord  almoner ,  or  lord  high  almoner  of  England,  is  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  officer,  ufually  a  bilhop ;  who  is  to  vilit  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  fick,  poor  widows,  prifoners,  and  others,  in  neceffi- 
ty  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands, 
and  tne  goods  of  felo  s  de  ft,  which  he  is  to  dilpole  of  to  the 
poor.  See  Deodand. 

He  has  likewife,  by  an  ancient  cuffom,  a  privilege  to  give  the 
firft  difti  from  the  royal  table,  to  whatfoever  poor  perlon  he 
pleafes,  or,  inffead  thereof,  an  alms,  in  money. 

He  alfo  diftributes  to  twenty-four  poor  men,  nominated  by 
the  parilhioners  of  the  parilh  adjacent  to  the  king’s  place  of 
refidenee,  to  each  four  pence  a  day  in  money,  and  an  alms 
of  bread  and  fmall  beer;  each  perfon  firft  repeating  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord’s-Prayer,  in  prefence  of  one  of  the  kina’s 
chaplains,  deputed  by  the  lord  almoner  to  be  his  fub-almoner  * 
who  is  alfo  to  flatter  new-coined  two-pences  in  the  towns 
and  places  through  which  the  king  pafles  in  his  progrels. 

He  has  alfo  the  charge  of  flveral  poor  penfioners  to  the  crown 
below  flairs;  confifting  of  flch  as  have  fpent  their  youth! 
and  become  fuperannuated  in  the  king’s  flrvice  ;  or  the  wi¬ 
dows  of  fuch  houlhold  fervants  as  died  poor,  and  were  not  able 
to  provide  for  their  wives  and  children,  whom  he  duly  pays 
Under  the  lord  almoner  is  a  fub-almoner ,  a  yeoman,  and  two 
grooms  of  the  almonry ,  chofen  by  his  lordlhip, 

ALMONRY,  or  Aumbry,  the  office  or  lodgings  of  the  al 

™"er  ’.alro ,the  P|ace  ™here  the  aIms  are  given.  See  Ambry! 
AlriVLS,  eleemojyna ,  fomething  given  out  of  charity  or  pity  to 
the  poor.  See  Charity,  Almoner,  bV.  r  * 

The  ecclefiaftics  were  anciently  fubfifted  wholly  on  alms  See 
Clergy,  Tithe,  bV. — The  alms  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
itians  were  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  whereof  belonaed 
to  the  bilhops,  another  to  the  priefts,  and  a  third  to  the  dea¬ 
cons  and  fubdeacons.— Sometimes  they  divided  them  into 

of^churches  WhCre°f  W£nt  t0  the  P00r>  and  the  repairing 

Chrodedang,  bilhop  of  Metz,  in  the  feventh  century  en¬ 
joins,  in  the  forty-flcond  chapter  of  his  rule,  that  a  prieft  to 
whom  any  thing  was  offered  for  faying  of  mafs,  or  for  con- 
feffion ;  or  a  clerk  for  finging  of  pfalms,  or  hymns,  ftiould 
not  receive  it  on  any  other  condition  than  as  alms 
M.  Tillemont  obferves,  upon  the  Theodofian  Code,  p.  2,7 
that  rom  the  fourth  century  there  were  women  employed 
to  colled!  alms  for  the  prifoners.  In  all  probability  thefe  were 
the  deaconeffes  of  the  churches.  See  Deaconess. 

St.  Raul,  in  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  C.  IX.  ex¬ 
plains  the  manner  of  colledling  alms  in  the  affemblies  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians.— This  practice  they  had  borrowed  from 
the  Jewilh  fynagogue,  where  it  ft  ill  obtains.  Leo  de  Mo- 
dena  deflribes  it  in  the  firft  book  of  the  ceremonies  and  cutloms 
of  thofe  of  his  nation,  C.  XIV.  J 

The  Romanifts  alfo  extend  the  term  alms ,  to  what  is  aiven 
to  the  church,  or  other  pious  ufes.-Hence  what  the  church 

A T  MSFirn h S  13  CalIed  Umre  in  alm'  See  Aumone. 

ATMSbFOH,  or  Almesfeoh,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors 

alms-money  that  is,  Peter-pencc,  anciently  paid  in  England 
on  the  firft  of  Auguft ;  called  alfo  romefeoh ,  romefcot  and 
heorthpenmg.  See  Peter  -pence.  J 

ALMS-HOUSE,  a  petty  hofpital ;  or  an  edifice  built  by  a  per¬ 
fon  in  a  private  capacity,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor,  aged  or  dis¬ 
abled  people.  See  Hospital. 
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ALMUCANTARS,*  in  aftronomy,  are  circles  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  me¬ 
ridian.  See  Circle,  Horizon,  Parallel,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabic  almocantharat. 

As  the  meridians  pafs  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  the  almucantars  pafs  through  thofe  of  the  meridian  of 
any  place.  See  Meridian. 

The  almucantars  are  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  the  azi¬ 
muths  and  horizon,  that  the  parallels  are  with  regard  to  the 
meridians  and  horizon. 

They  ferve  to  fhew  the  height  of  the  fun  and  ftars ;  and  are 
defcribed  on  many  quadrants,  &c.  being  alfo  called  parallels 
of  altitude.  See  Parallel  of  altitude. 

Almucantars-SV^  is  an  inftrument  ufually  made  of  pear- 
tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees ;  ufed  to  take 
obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its  rifing  and  fet- 
ting ;  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and  confequently  the 
variation  of  the  compafs.  See  Amplitude,  and  Varia¬ 
tion. 

ALNAGE,*  or  Aulnage,  q.  d.  ell-meafure  ;  the  meafuring 
of  woollen  manufadtures  with  an  ell,  and  the  other  functions 
of  the  alnager.  See  Alnager. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  aune ,  or  alne,  an  ell.  See  Ell. 
All  the  attempts  which  our  forefathers  made  for  regulating  of 
manufactures,  when  left  to  the  execution  of  any  particular 
officer,  in  a  fhort  time  refolved  but  into  a  tax  on  the  commodi¬ 
ty,  without  refpedt  to  the  goodnefs  thereof. — As  is  moft  noto¬ 
rious  in  the  cafe  of  aulnage ,  which  was  intended  for  a  proof 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity ;  and  to  that  purpofe  a  feal 
Was  invented,  as  a  fignal  that  the  commodity  was  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftatute:  which  feals,  it  is  faid,  may  now  be 
bought  by  thoufands,  and  put  on  what  the  buyers  pleafe. — 
Sir  Jof  Child.  Difc.  on  Trade,  p.  2.  feq. 

ALNAGER,  Alneger,  or  Aulneger,  q.  d.  meafurerhy  the 
ell ;  fignifies  a  fworn  public  officer,  who  by  himfelf  or  deputy, 
is  to  look  to  the  affize  of  woollen  cloth  made  through  the 
land,  i.  e.  the  length,  width,  and  work  thereof ;  and  to  the 
feals  for  that  purpofe  ordained.  See  Alnage,  Cloth,  &c. 
There  are  now  three  officers  relating  to  the  alnage ,  or  regu¬ 
lation  of  cloth ;  all  which  were  anciently  comprifed  in  one 
perfon. — Thefe  bear  the  diftindl  names  of  fearcher ,  meafurer , 
and  alnager. 

A  duty  being  impofed  on  woollen  cloths,  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  office  to  look  to  that  manufacture,  and  the  loyalty, 
as  they  call  it,  of  the  fluffs  produced  therein ;  the  alnager , 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  whole,  is  now  become  only  the 
collector  of  that  duty,  or  fubfidy  granted  to  the  king  :  though 
he  ftill  holds  the  ancient  denomination,  becaufe  the  collection 
of  that  fubfidy  was  committed  to  him. — Nor  was  he  abridged 
of  his  meafuring  and  fearching,  till  by  his  own  negleCt  it  was 
thought  proper  to  feparate  the  two  offices.  So  that  there  is 
now  a  peculiar  meafurer,  diffinCt  from  the  alnager ,  or  col¬ 
lector,  to  allow  the  affize  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  eve¬ 
ry  cloth  made  in  England  and  Wales. 

ALOES,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
a  ferulaceous  plant  of  the  fame  name ;  much  ufed  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  remedy.  See  Purgative. 

The  aloe- plant  grows  in  divers  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  j  and  is  alfo  found  in  fome  countries  of  Europe,  as 
Spain,  and  particularly  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena. — 
Its  leaves  are  green,  very  thick,  hard,  and  prickly,  yielding  a 
kind  of  cotton,  whereof  laces  may  be  made.  Out  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  leaves  arifes  a  Item,  which  bears  the  flower,  and 
the  fruit,  the  feed  whereof  is  very  light  and  hemifpherical. 
Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  the  ancient  naturalifts,  feem  only  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  one  fpecies  of  aloe  ;  which  is  the 
aloe  vulgaris  above  defcribed :  but  the  late  travels  into  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  have  occafioned  the  difcovery  of  forty 
more  forts,  unknown  to  antiquity.  Mr.  Bradley  affures  us, 
he  has  feen  above  fixty  feveral  kinds  in  the  phyfic-garden 
at  Amfterdam.  So  that  aloe  is  now  become  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  genus.— -Among  the  number,  however,  there  are  not 
above  twelve  that  yield  the  purgative  juice  above  mentioned. 
The  juice  or  extraCt  of  aloes ,  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into 
three  kinds.— The  firft,  which  is  called  fuccotrine ,  as  being 
brought  from  Succotra ,  is  the  pureft  and  moft  tranfparent  ; 
being  friable,  inodorous,  black  in  the  lump,  but  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  colour  when  broken.— It  is  brought  in  skins  from 
the  Levant  and  Eaft-Indies. 

The  fecond  is  called  hepatic ,  becaufe  of  its  liver-colour  :  it  is 
refinous,  fmells  like  myrrh,  has  a  yellow  colour  when  pound¬ 
ed,  and  is  brought  from  China. — Some  confound  this  with 
the  following  fort ;  as,  in  effedl,  there  are  but  two  forts  com¬ 
monly  known  in  our  {hops. 

The  third  is  the  moft  impure,  the  blacked  and  the  ftrongeft. 
—It  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  pitch  their  veffels 
withal :  and  is  of  little  ufe  among  us,  excepting  for  horfes 
and  cattle ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  caballine ,  i.  e.  horfe- 
aloes. — It  is  prepared  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  and  brought 
over  in  large  gourds. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  thefe  differences  of  aloes  were 
owing  only  to  the  greater,  or  lefs  purification  of  the  juice : 
but  this  is  a  miftake ;  it  having  been  found  that  no  diffolu- 
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tions,  or  purifications,  how  often  fbever  repeated,  will  chahge 
hepatic  into  fuccotrine,  nor  caballine  into  hepatic  aloes. 

The  manner  of  preparing  aloes  is  very  eafy,  thefe  being  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  the  juice  that  oozes  Out  of  them  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by 
preffing,  to  the  fun,  till  it  becomes  of  a  pfoper  confiftence. 
Aloes  is  extremely  bitter,  and  purgative,  whence  fome  have 
called  it  fel  nature  ;  externally  applied,  either  in  fubftance  or 
tindfure,  it  prevents  putrefaction  and  gartgrene.— Its  bitternefi 
makes  it  fo  naufeous,  that  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  liquid  forms* 
but  is  generally  made  into  pills,  whereof  half  a  dram  is  art 
ordinary  dofe.— Scarce  any  of  the  officinal  pills  are  without 
this  in  their  compofition.  See  Pill* 

Its  cathartic  virtue  is  beft  employed  in  watery,  cold*  and  cor¬ 
pulent  conftitutions,  as  it  heats  and  attenuates;  being  bad 
for  thin  and  hedtic  conftitutions.  It  is  accounted  efficacious 
in  promoting  the  menfes  ;  and  is  alfo  good  to  deftroy  worms. 
— -Guy  Patin  decries  aloes  as  a  forry  and  noxious  drug,  which 
heats  and  dries  the  liver,  difpofes  towards  a  dropfy,  caufes 
the  piles,  &c.  Lett.  Choif.  126. 

Mr.  Boulduc,  by  his  analyfis  of  aloes ,  has  found  that  the  fuc¬ 
cotrine  fcarce  contains  half  the  refin  or  fulphurous  part,  but 
one  third  more  of  the  faline  part,  found  in  the  hepatic* 
Hence  the  fuccotrine  comes  to  be  preferable  for  internal  ufes, 
and  the  hepatic  for  external. 

Aloe  Rofata ,  is  a  preparation  of  the  aloes  juice,  made  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  juice  of  damask  rofes,  and  evaporating  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  pafte.  Then,  more  juice  is  added,  and  the 
evaporation  repeated,  again  and  again. — This  is  held  a  gentler 
and  fafer  cathartic  than  the  aloes  alone. 

Aloes  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  a  kind  of  fragrant  In¬ 
dian  wood,  much  ufed  in  the  Eaft  as  a  perfume  :  thus  called 
from  its  exceeding  bitternefs,  which  refembles  that  of  the 
aloes  juice.  See  Wood. 

The  aloes  wood  is  infinitely  valued  ;  and  divers  ftrange  fa¬ 
bles  have  been  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tree  that 
yields  it ;  fome  feign  that  it  grew  in  paradife,  and  was  only 
conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  the  rivers  overflowing  their 
banks,  and  fweeping  off  the  trees  in  their  way.  Others  fup- 
pofe  it  to  grow  on  inacceffible  mountains  ;  where  it  is  guard¬ 
ed  by  certain  wild  beafts,  &fc.— ' The  Siamefe  ambaffadors  to 
the  court  of  France,  in  1686,  who  brought  a  prefent  of  this 
wood  from  their  emperor,  firft  gave  the  Europeans  any  con* 
fiftent  account  of  it. 

The  tree  grows  in  China,  Lao,  and  Cochinchina ;  and  is  much 
about  the  fize  and  figure  of  our  olive-trees. — The  trunk  con- 
fifts  of  three  forts  of  wood,  very  different  in  colour  and  pro¬ 
perties:  immediately  under  the  bark  it  is  black,  compact* 
and  heavy,  called  by  the  Portugueze  pao  d’aquila ,  q.  d.  eagle- 
wood. — The  next  under  this,  is  of  a  tan-colour,  light  and 
veiny,  refembling  rotten  wood  ;  and  called  calambo. 

The  heart,  or  innermoft  part,  is  called  tambac ;  and  more 
valued  by  the  Indians  than  gold  itfelf.  It  affords  a  very 
ftrong,  but  agreeable  fmell ;  and  is  ufed  as  a  perfume ;  and 
is  withal  held  a  fovereign  remedy  againft:  the  palfy,  deliqui- 
ums,  weaknefles,  &c. 

It  is  the  calambo  alone  that  is  known  among  us. _ It  is 

brought  in  fmall  bits  of  a  very  fragrant  fcent ;  efpecially 
when  eaft  on  the  fire,  where  it  melts  like  wax.  The  beft: 
is  of  a  blackilh  purple  colour,  and  fo  light  as  to  fwim  on 
water :  it  is  hot  and  drying  3  and  efteemed  a  great  ftrengthener 
of  the  nerves. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers  make  a  diftindtion  between  aloes  ^ 
lignum  aloes ,  and  xylo  aloes  ;  which  may  amount  to  the  three 
orders  of  wood  above  mentioned  :  though  among  us  they  are 
the  fame  thing,  as  their  names  import. 

ALOETICS,*  medicines  wherein  aloes  is  the  chief,  or  funda¬ 
mental  ingredient.  See  Aloes. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  aloe,  which  is  by  fome  further  de- 
rived  from  dhs,  thefea,  or  fait;  that  plant  being  chiefly  found 
near  the  fea-coafts. 

ALOGIANS,*  Alogi,  or  Alogiani,  a  fedl  of  ancient  he* 
reties,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  logos,  or  eternal 
word ;  and  on  this  ground  alfo  reje&ed  the  gofpel  of  St.  John, 
as  fpurious.  See  Arian. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  ct,  and  Aoyof,  q.  d. 
without  logos,  or  word. 

Some  aferibe  the  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  fed!  of 
Alogians ,  to  Theodore  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  currier,  who 
having  apoftatized  under  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thofe  who  reproached  him 
therewith,  faid,  that  it  was  not  God  he  denied,  but  only 
man.  Whence  his  followers  were  called  in  Greek  ct^oyoi,  in 
regard  they  rejected  the  word.  But  others,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofe  the  name  to  have  been  firft  given  them  by 
Epiphanius  in  the  way  of  reproach. 

Moor  ALONGST.  See  the  article  Moor* 

ALOOF,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  as  much  as,  keep  your  luff: 
being  a  word  of  command  from  him  that  conns,  to  the  man 
at  the  helm,  to  keep  the  Jhip  near  the  wind,  when  fhe  fails 
upon  a  quarter  wind. 

ALOPECIA,  in  medicine,  a  total  falling  off  of  the  hair  from 
certain  parts,  occafioned  either  by  the  defedi  of  nutritious 
juice,  or  by  the  vitious  quality  thereof  corroding  the  roots 
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of  it,  and  leaving  the  skin  rough  and  colourlefs.  See  Cal- 
vities. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  w£»  vulpes,  a  fox;  whofe 
urine,  it  is  faid,  will  occafion  baldnefs;  or  becauie  it  is  a  dif- 
eafe  which  is  common  to  that  creature. 

ALPHA,*  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
See  Letter,  and  Alphabet. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Hebrew,  formed  from  aleph ,  the  name 
of  the  firft  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

The  Greek  alpha  anfwers  to  what  in  Englifh  we  call  ftrrtply 
A.  See  the  article  A. 

Alpha,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
the  letters,  by  reafon  in  the  Phoenician  language  it  denotes 
an  ox  ;  which,  with  regard  to  ufe  and  fervice,  is  the  firft  a- 
mong  beafts.  See  Alphabet. 

Alpha,  in  compofition,  denotes,  fometimes,  privation ,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  <m?,  without ;  fometimes  augmentation,  as 
ayctv,  much  ;  and  fometimes  union,  as  dfj.a ,  together.  See  A. 
Alpha  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  letter  of  order,  to  denote  the  firfi  ;  and 
of  number,  to  fignify  one ;  but  when  it  was  a  numerical  let¬ 
ter,  a  little  ftroke,  or  an  acute  accent  was  drawn  above  it 
thus  'A,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  mere  A,  which  was  a  let¬ 
ter  of  order. 

Alpha  and  Omega ,  in  the  divine  writings,  fignify  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  or  the  firft  and  laft,  (viz.  before  and  after  all 
things)  and  therefore  the  hieroglyphic  of  God  is  formed  of 
thefe  two  letters  A  and  ft. 

ALPHABET,*  the  feveral  letters  of  a  language,  difpofed  in 
their  naturafi  or  accuftomed  order.  See  Letter,  and  Lan¬ 
guage. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  names  of  the  two  firft  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet ,  alpha ,  beta ;  which  were  borrowed 
from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew,  aleph,  beth.  See  Alpha,  (Ac. 
In  the  Englifh  alphabet  we  reckon  26  letters,  viz.  abode 
fghijklmnopqrftuwvxyz.  See  each  under  its 
proper  article,  a,  b,  c,  (Ac. 

But  as  there'  is  a  much  greater  number  of  different  founds  in 
our  language, ;  it  is  riot  without  reafon  that  fome  grammarians 
maintain,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  number  of  letters  : 
as  alfo,  that  the  double  letters,  x,  y  and  w,  and  the  fuperfluous 
ones,  k  and  g,  fhould  be  retrenched.  See  Consonant, 
Vowel,  (Ac. 

The  French  alphabet  only  contains  23  letters.-— Pafquier  in¬ 
deed  maintains  it  to  confift  of  25,  by  reafon  he  adds  the  two 
double  letters  (A  for  et,  and  9  for  us ;  but  thofe  are  only  ab 
breviatures.  The  abbe  d’Angeau,  on  better  grounds,  reckons 
34  different  founds  in  the  French  tongue ;  and  urges,  that 
the  alphabet  ought  of  confequence  to  confift  of  34  different 
characters,  fetting  afide  the  double  letters  and  y,  and  the 
fuperfluous  one  q.  See  French. 

The  difference  between  languages,  with  refpeCt  to  the  num 
ber  of  letters,  in  their  alphabets ,  is  very  confiderable:  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  alphabets ,  have 
each  22 ;  the  Arabic  28  ;  the  Perfian  31  ;  the  Turkifh  33  ; 
the  Georgian  36  ;  the  Cophtic  32 ;  the  Mufcovite  43 ;  the 
Greek  24;  the  Latin  22;  the  Sclavonic  27  ;  the  Dutch  26; 
the  Spanifh  27  ;  the  Italian  20 ;  the  Indians  of  Bengal  21 ; 
the  Baramas  19. 

The  CEthiopic  has  no  lefs  than  202  letters  in  its  alphabet , 
there  being  7  vowels,  which  they  combine  with  each  of  their 
26  confonants ;  to  which  they  add  20  other  afpirated  fylla 
bles.— The  like  is  faid  of  the  Tartarian  ;  each  of  their  letters 
is  a  fyllable  ;  having  one  of  the  vowels  joined  to  its  confo- 
nant ;  as  la,  le,  li.  See. 

The  Chinefe  ha^e  no  alphabet,  properly  fpeaking;  except  we 
call  their  whole  language  their  alphabet ;  their  letters  are 
words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  and  are  in  number  about 
80,000.  See  Chinese,  and  Character. 

In  effe<ft,  alphabets  were  not  contrived  with  defign,  according 
to  the  juft  rules  of  reafon  and  analogy ;  but  fucceflively 
framed,  altered,  (Ac.  as  occafion  offered. — And  hence  many 
grievous  complaints  as  to  their  deficiencies;  and  divers  at- 
tertipts  to  eftablifh  new,  and  more  adequate  ones  in  their  place. 
Bifhop  Wilkins  charges  the  alphabets  extant  with  great  irre¬ 
gularities,  with  refpedt  both  to  the  order,  number,  power, 
figure,  Ac.  —  As  to  the  order,  it  appears  inartificial,  preca¬ 
rious  and  confufed  ;  in  that  the  vowels  and  confonants  are 
not  reduced  into  clafles,  with  fuch  order  of  precedence  and 
fubfequence  as  their  natures  will  bear. — Even  the  Hebrew  or¬ 
der  is  not  free  from  this  imperfection. 

As  to  number,  they  are  both  redundant,  and  deficient :  re¬ 
dundant,  either  by  allotting  feveral  letters  to  the  fame  power 
and  found  ;  as  in  the  Hebrew  O  and  tP,  and  the  ordinary 
Latin  c  and  k,  f  and  ph :  or  by  reckoning  double  letters  a- 
mong  the  fimple  elements  of  fpeech ;  as  in  the  Hebrew  y, 
the  Greek  £  and  4.,  the  Latin  q  cu ,  x  cs,  and  the  j  confo- 
nant,  or  jod.— -Deficient  in  divers  refpe&s,  efpecially  in  re- 
gar  o  vowels,  of  which  there  are  feven  or  eight  kinds  com¬ 
mon  y  u  e  ,  t  ough  the  Latin  alphabet  only  takes  notice  of 
ve ,  w  ereo  two,  viz.  i  and  u,  according  to  our  Englifh 
pronunaation,  are  not  properly  vowels,  but  diphthongs. 

Add,  that  the :  difference  among  vowels  in  refpeft  of  long  and 
fhort,  ,s  not  fufficiently  provided  for  :  the  ancients,  we  know, 
ufed  £0  exprefs  a  long  vowel  by  doubling  its  character ;  a 
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amaabam,  naata,  tee,  feedes,  fanflijfimiis ;  though  the  vowel 
i,  inftead  of  being  doubled,  was  frequently  prolonged,  as 
dIlis,  pIso,  vlvus. — The  ways  ufed  in  Englifh  for  length- 
riing  and  abbreviating  vowels,  viz.  by  adding  e  quiefeent  to 
the  end  of  a  word,  for  prolonging  a  fyllable ;  and  doubling 
the  following  confonants,  for  the  fhortening  of  a  vowel,  as 
wane  warn,  ware  warr,  (Ac.  or  elfe  by  inferting  fome  other 
vowel,  for  the  lengthning  of  it,  as  meat  met ,  read  red,  (Ac. 
are  all  improper ;  in  that  the  fign  ought  ever  to  be  where  the 
found  is. 

As  to  their  powers,  again,  thofe  are  not  always  fixed  to  the 
fame  fignification :  the  vowels,  for  inftance,  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  each  of  them  feveral  founds;  voca- 
les  otnnes  plurifona,  fays  Lipfius ;  and  Voflius  affures  us,  the 
ancients  ufed  their  vowels  very  different  ways,  aliquando  te- 
nuius  exiliufque,  nunc  crajjius,  nunc  intermedio  fono.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  vowel  e  is  expreffed  in  writing  no  lefs  than  fix 
feveral  ways,  viz.  by  e  ;  as  in  he,  me,  /he,  ye : — by  ee,  in 
thee,  free,  wee: — by  ie ,  in  field,  yield,  Jhield,  chief ; — by  ea, 
in  near,  dear,  hear ; — by  eo,  in  people  ; — by  i,  in  privilege.  So 
is  the  power  of  the  vowel  a\  as  in  all,  aul,  aw,  fault,  caught , 
brought :  which  are  all  only  various  ways  of  writing  the  fame 
long  vowel ;  befides  the  other  diftinCt  ways  of  exprefling  the 
fame  vowel  when  ufed  fhort :  again,  the  power  of  the  vowel 
0  is  written  five  ways ;  0 ,  as  in  to,  who ,  move  ;  — oe,  as  in  doe  ; 
—00,  in  Jhoo,  moon,  noon ;  — ou,  in  could,  would ;  —wo,  in  two  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. — Nor  are  the  confonants  of  more  determi¬ 
nate  powers :  witnefs  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  fame 

letter  (c)  in  the  fame  word,  circo ;  and  of  g  in  negligence. _ 

To  fay  no  more,  the  letters  c,f  t,  are  ufed  alike,  to  denote 
the  fame  power ;  and  the  letter  f  is  commonly  ufed  for  z  .• 
and  which  is  yet  worfe,  fome  letters  of  the  fame  name  and 
fhape,  are  ufed  at  one  time  for  vowels,  and  at  another  for 
confonants ;  as  j,  v,  w,  y ;  which  yet  differ  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fays  bifhop  Wilkins,  ficut  corpus  (A  anima. 

From  this  confofion  in  the  power  of  letters,  there  arife  divers 
irregularities ;  as,  that  fome  words  are  diftinguifhed  in  wri¬ 
ting,  which  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation,  e.  gr.  Cefiio  and 
Se/Jio,  Ac.  and  others  are  diftinguifhed  in  pronunciation, 
which  are  the  fame  in  writing;  as  give,  dare,  and  give,  vin¬ 
culum,  (Ac.  Hence  alfo  the  Latin  male  is  a  diffyllable,  and 
the  Englifh  male  is  a  monofyllable. 

The  names  alfo,  in  moft  alphabets,  are  very  improperly  ex¬ 
preffed  by  words  of  divers  fyllables ;  as  alpha ,  beta,  (Ac.  in 
which  refpeCt,  the  Roman  and  our  Englifh  alphabets,  which 
only  name  the  letters  by  their  powers,  have  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  reft. 

Laftly,  their  figures  are  not  well  concerted ;  there  being  no¬ 
thing  in  the  characters  of  the  vowels  anfwerable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  apertion ;  nor  in  confonants,  analogous  to 
the  agreements  or  difagreements  thereof. 

AH  thefe  imperfeCHons  are  demonftrated  in  the  natural  alpha¬ 
bet  attempted  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Holder,  (Ac.  (fee  Natu¬ 
ral  Alphabet )  and  are  endeavoured  to  be  obviated  in  the  uni- 
verfal  alphabets,  or  characters  of  Mr.  Lodowic,  bifhop  Wil¬ 
kins,  (Ac.  See  IJniverfal  Character. 

In  the  French  king’s  library,  is  an  Arabic  work,  intltled 
Sephat  Alacham ;  containing  divers  forts  of  imaginary  alpha¬ 
bets,  which  the  author  diftributes  into  prophetical  mvftiral 
philofophical,  magical,  talifmanical,  *  7  ’ 

Monfieur  Leibnitz  had  it  in  view  to  compofe  an  Alphabet  of 
Human  Thoughts.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  R.  An.  1716.  * 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  letters  in  moft  languages 
fhould  be  fo  fmall,  and  that  of  the  words  fo  great ,  fince 
from  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Preftet,  it  appears,  that  al¬ 
lowing  only  twenty-four  letters  to  an  alphabet,  the  different 
words  or  combinations  that  may  be  made  out  of  thefe  twenty- 
four  letters,  taking  them  firft  one  by  one,  then  two  by  two 
three  by  three,  (Ac.  would  amount  to  the  following  number 

1391,724288,887252,999425,128493,402200.  See  Com¬ 
bination. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  every  combination  may  make 
a  word,  even  though  that  combination  have  not  any  vowel 
m  it ;  becaufe  the  *  mute  or  quiefeent  infinuates  itfelf  imper¬ 
ceptibly  between  the  confonants,  or  after  the  confonants 
where  there  are  but  two,  the  latter  of  which  would  not  be 
heard  without  it.-The  ufe  of  this  filent  ,  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  Armenian,  Welch,  and  Dutch  languages;  wherein 
the  generality  of  words  have  feveral  confonants  together. 

Nor  muft  it  be  omitted,  that  every  Angle  letter  may  make  a 
word;  which  is  very  apparent,  where  that  letter  is  a  vowel  - 
words  of  that  kind  being  found  in  moft  languages  Thus  1 
and  0  make  words  in  the  Greek;  *,  0,  in  the  Latin;  a\  L 
f>  “  EnSllftl  5  f  *  in  French;  *,  ,,  /,  in  Italian;  ’  ’ 
in  Spanifh  ;  in  the  Portuguefe ;  0,  in  moft  languages, 

and  even  in  the  Dutch  and  Swedifh.  Any  confonant  alfo  be¬ 
comes  a  word  by  adding  an  *  mute  to  it  in  pronunciation. 

In  hne,  though  a  confiderable  number  of  the  poflible  com¬ 
binations  of  twenty-four  letters  were  retrenched,  yet  the 
number  remaining  would  ftill  be  immenfe,  and  vaftly  fupe- 
nor  to  that  of  the  words  in  any  language  known. 

Of  all  other  languages,  the  Greek  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  moft  copious,  the  radices  of  which  are  only  efteemed 
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about  3244  ;  but  then  it  abounds  exceedingly  in  compounds 
and  derivatives.  Bifhop  Wilkins  thinks  thefe  may  be  mode¬ 
rately  computed  at  about  ten  thoufand. 

Hermannus  Hugo,  indeed,  aflerts,  that  no  language  has  lo 
few  as  100000  words ;  and  Varro  is  frequently  quoted  by 
learned  men,  as  if  he  affirmed  that  there  are  in  the  Latin  no 
lels  than  500000 :  but  upon  inquiring  into  the  fcope  of  the 
paflage,  Bifhop  Wilkins  obferves,  that  this  number  is  not  in¬ 
tended  by  him  to  exprels  the  juft  number  of  words  in  the 
Latin ;  but  the  great  variety  made  thereof,  by  the  inflection 
and  compofition  of  verbs. — To  this  purpofe  he  lays  it  down, 
that  there  are  above  one  thoufand  radical  verbs  in  the  Latin ; 
and  that  each  verb  admits  of  five  hundred  feveral  varieties : 
he  further  fuppofes,  that  each  of  thefe  may  be  compoundec 
with  nine  prepofitions ;  as  cejjit,  recejjit ,  accejfit,  decejfit ,  pra- 
ccjjit,  procejjit ,  fuccejjit ,  &c.  which  amounts  to  five  millions. 
See  Word. 

Alphabet,  in  matters  of  polygraphy,  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
key  or  cipher,  which  each  of  the  parties  correfponding  are 
to  keep  by  them.  See  Cipher. 

It  is  properly  an  alphabet  of  the  ufual  letters  difpofed  in  their 
order ;  oppofite  to,  or  underneath  which,  are  the  fecret  cha- 
rafters  correfponding  thereto,  with  the  blank  or  ufelefs  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  other  figns  or  fymbols  lerving  to  obfcure,  anc 
render  it  difficult  to  decipher.  See  Deciphering. 

ALPHETA,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  in  the  northern 
crown ;  otherwife  called  lucida  corona.  See  Lucida. 

In  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  fee  among  the  reft  of  the  conftel- 
lation  Corona  Septentrionalis. 

ALPHONSIN,  is  the  name  of  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  ufed  in 
the  extraction  of  bullets  from  the  body. 

The  alphonfm ,  fo  called  from  its  inventor  Alphonfus  Ferrier, 
a  phyfician  of  Naples,  confifts  of  three  branches  which  are 
clofed  together  by  means  of  a  ring. — The  inftrument,  thus 
clofed,  being  conveyed  into  the  wound  to  the  bullet,  the  ope¬ 
rator  draws  back  the  ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which 
the  branches  opening  themfelves,  lay  hold  of  the  ball :  after 
this  he  pufhes  the  ring  again  from  the  haft,  whereby  the 
branches  grafp  the  bullet  fo  firmly,  that  it  miift  needs  come 
out  with  them.  Bib.  Anat.  Med.  t.  1.  p.  517. 

ALPHONSINE  Tables.  See  the  article  Table. 

ALPHOS,  in  medicine,  a  diftemper  defcribed  by  Celfus,  under 
the  name  of  vitiligo  ;  wherein  the  skin  is  rough,  and  becomes 
fprinkled  as  it  were  with  drops  of  white. 

ALPINE.  See  the  article  Cisalpine. 

ALRAMECH,  or  Aramech,  in  aftronomy,  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  otherwife  called  Ar Siurus. 
See  ArcturusI 

ALT,*  in  mufic.  See  Diagram,  and  Scale. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  alius,  high. 

ALTAR,  Altare,  Ara,  a  place  or  pile  whereon  to  offer 
facrifice  to  fbme  deity.  See  Sacrifice. 

The  Jews  had  their  brazen  altar,  for  burnt-offerings,  and  a 
golden  altar,  or  altar  of  incenfe.  See  Tabernacle,  (Ac. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  altar  was  a  kind  of  pedeftal,  either 
fquare,  round,  or  triangular;  adorned  with  fculpture,  with 
baffo  relievo’s,  and  infcriptions,  whereon  were  burnt  the  vic¬ 
tims  facrificed  to  idols.  See  Victim. 

According  to  Servius,  thofe  altars  fet  apart  for  the  honour 
of  the  celeftial  gods,  and  gods  of  the  higher  clafs,  were  placed 
on  fome  pretty  tall  pile  of  building ;  and  for  that  reafon  were 
called  altaria,  from  the  words  alta  and  ara,  a  high  elevated 
altar. — Thofe  appointed  for  the  terreftrial  gods,  were  laid  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  called  ares. — And  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  dug  into  the  earth,  and  opened  a  pit  for  thofe 
of  the  infernal  gods,  which  they  called  / ,  \a> wot,  fcro- 

biculi.  But  the  diftin&ion  is  not  every  where  obferved  ;  the 
beft  authors  frequently  ufe  ara  as  a  general  word,  under 
which  are  included  the  altars  of  the  celeftial  and  infernal,  as 
well  as  the  terreftrial  gods.  Witnefs  Virgil,  Eel.  5. 

En  quatuor  aras 
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gard  the  Eucharift  was  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift  at  funner 
and  upon  a  table,  the  modern  altar  is  made  in  form  of  a  ta’ 
j  5  whence  it  is  more  ufually,  and  even  more  fignificantlv 
denominated  Communion  Table.  See  Communion.  ’  ^ 


Where  ara  plainly  includes  altaria  ;  for  whatever  we  make 
of  Daphnis,  Phoebus  was  certainly  a  celeftial  god.  So  Cicero, 
pro  Quint.  Aras  delubraque  Hecates  in  Gracia  vidimus. 

The  Greeks  alfo  diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  altars ;  that 
whereon  they  facrificed  to  the  gods,  was  called  and 

was  a  real  altar ;  different  from  the  other,  whereon  they  facri¬ 
ficed  to  the  heroes,  which  was  fmaller,  and  called  8 rycte*. 
Pollux  makes  this  diftin&ion  of  altars  in  his  Onomafticon  •  he 
adds,  however,  that  fome  poets  ufe  the  word  for  the 

altar  whereon  facrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods.— .The  feptua- 
gint  verfion  does  fometimes  alfo  ufe  the  word  i<rya.&,  for  a 
fort  of  little  low  altar,  which  may  be  expreffed  in  Latin  by 
craticula ;  being  a  hearth,  rather  than  an  altar 
The  Jews  alfo  gave  the  name  altars  to  a  kind  of  tables,  oc- 
cafionally  raifed  in  the  country  or  field,  whereon  to  facrifice 
to  God.— In  fuch  a  place,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 
Altar,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  Chriftians,  for  a  fquare 
table,  placed  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  a  church,  raifed  a  little 
above  the  floor,  and  fet  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
char ilt.  See  Eucharist. 

Its  form  is  not  borrowed,  either  from  that  of  the  heathen  al¬ 
tar  st  or  even  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple  j  but  in  re- 
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In  effetft,  the  denomination  altar  is  founded  on  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  Eucharift  is  a  proper  facrifice :  which,  though 
the  ftanding  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  is  utterly  de¬ 
nied  by  moft  of  the  Reformed.  See  Mass. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altars  were  only  of  wood ;  as 
being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place  to  place —The 

council  of  Paris,  in  509,  decreed,  that  no  altar  fhould  be 
built  but  of  ftone. 

At  firft  there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  foon  increa  fed  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn,  that  there 
Were  fometimes  twelve  or  thirteen.— In  the  cathedral  of  Mag¬ 
deburg  there  are  no  lefs  than  49  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fuftained  on  a  fingle  column  as  in 
the  fubterraneous  chapels  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome,  &c.  fome¬ 
times,  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of  St.  Sebaftian  of  Cryp- 
ta  Arenaria ;  but  the  cuftomary  form  is,  to  be  a  mafiive  of 
ftone-work,  fuftaining  the  altar -table. 

Thefe  altars  bear  a  refemblance  to  tombs:  in  effefl,  we  read 
in  church-hiftory,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  chiefly  held 
their  meetings  at  the  tombs  ot  the  martyrs,  and  celebrated 
the  myfteries  of  religion  thereon.  For  which  reafon,  it  is  a 
ftanding  rule  to  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome,  never  to  build 
an  altar ,  without  inclofing  the  relics  of  fome  faints  therein. 
See  Relic,  Saint,  Coemeterium,  &c. 

In  lieu  of  proper  altars,  the  Greeks  in  procefs  of  time  made 
ufe  of  antimenfia.  See  Antimensium. 

_AR  °fProth  1)  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  fmaller, 
p  eparatory  kind  of  altar,  whereon  they  blefs  the  bread,  be- 
fore  it  be  earned  to  the  large  altar,  where  the  folemn  liturgy 
IS  performed.  See  Prothesis. 

F.  Goar  maintains,  that  the  table  of  prothefis  was  anciently 
m  the  faculty,  or  veilry ;  which  he  makes  appear  from  fome 
Greek  copies,  where  facrifty  is  made  ufe  of  in  lieu  of  prothe- 
11s.  See  Sacristy. 

Altar  is  alfo  ufed,  in  church-hiftory,  for  the  oblations,  or 
contingent  incomes  of  a  church.  See  Oblation. 

In  ancient  days,  they  diftinguifhed  between  the  church  and 
the  altar.-— The  tithes,  and  other  fettled  revenues,  were  called 
the  church,  ecclefia ;  and  the  other  incidental  incomes,  the 
altar.  See  Tithe,  &c. 

Altar,  Ara,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere;  not  vifible  in  our  climate.  It  confifts 
of  feven  ftars;  whereof  five  are  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
and  two  of  the  fifth.— Some  call  it  the  Cenfer.  See  Star 
and  Constellation.  * 

AT^AI?  frt  ^LTAjR'  See  the  artide  Masters. 

AL1ARAGE,  includes  not  only  the  offerings  made  upon  the 
altar  but  alfo  the  profit  that  anfes  to  the  prieft  on  account  of 
the  altar.  See  Altar. 

ALTERANT,  or  Alterative,  in  medicine,  a  property 
or  power  in  certain  remedies,  whereby  they  induce  an  alterl- 
ttonin  the  body,  and  difpofe  it  for  health  or  recovery,  by  cor¬ 
recting  fome  mdifpofition,  without  occafioning  any  fenfible 
evacuation.  See  Medicine. 

Under  alterants,  therefore,  come  all  medicines  which  are  not 
evacuants.  See  Evacuant,  and  Evacuation 
It  is  a  point  much  queftioned  by  fome,  whether  there  really 
be  any  fuch  thing  as  an  alterant  in  this  fenfe ;  /.  any  thing 
which  tends  to  cure  a  diforder  otherwife  than  by  eliminating 
or  expelling  fome  peccant  matter  ?  See  Disease,  Speci- 

KICj  &fc» 

Dr.  Quincy  has  made  it  probable,  that  remedies  ufually  re¬ 
puted  alterants,  aft  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  remoter  and 
more  intimate  parts  of  the  habit,  as  emetics,  purgatives  (Ac. 
do  on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  See  Purgative 
Dr  Morgan  denies  that  there  is  the  leaft  ground  from  any 
obfervations  or  experiments,  to  conclude  that  medicines  by 
any  alterative  or  fpecific  operation  on  the  blood  can  transform 
any  morbid  matter,  or  preternatural  ferment  into  good  blood 
and  humours :  or  that  any  fuch  corrupt  virulent  matter  beimr 
once  formed  and  fixed,  there  can  be  any  remedy  for  it  ’other 
wife  than  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  body  in  fome  of  the  na 
tural  evacuations.  V.  Morg.  Meehan.  Pratt.  Phyf.  p 
Alteratives,  therefore,  are  better  defined,  fuch  medicines  as 
have  no  immediate  fenfible  operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon 
the  conftitution,  by  changing  the  humours  from  a  ftate  of 
diltemperature  to  health. 

.I''"  art'Cle  SBSPIAITERAT*. 

ALTERATION,  Alteimtio,  in  pi.vfics,  the  aft  of 
changing  the  c.rcumftances  and  manner  of  a  thing  :  its  gene¬ 
ral  nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame.-Or,  it  is  an 
accidental  and  partial  change  in  a  body;  without  proceeding 
fo  far  as  to  make  the  fubjefl  quite  unknown,  or  to  take  \ 
new  denomination  thereupon. — Or,  it  may  be  defined,  the  ac 
qm  itton  or  lofs  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  not  effemial  to  the  fo  m 
of  the  body.  See  Body,  QuALITV)  Essence. 

Thus  a  piece  of  iron,  which  before  was  cold,  is  faid  to  be 
altered,  when  it  is  made  hot ;  fince  it  may  ftill  be  perceived 
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*o  be  iron,  is  called  by  that  name,  and  has  all  the  properties 

thereof.  See  Alterant.  .  ,  . 

By  this,  alteration  is  diftinguifhed  from  generation r  and  cjrrup 
tion ;  thofe  terms  exprefling  an  acquifition  or  lofs  o 
fential  qualities  of  a  thing.  See  Generation,  and  Cor- 

Themodern  philofophers,  after  the  ancient  chymifts  and  cor- 
pufcularians,  hold  all  alteration  to  be  effe&ed  by  means  ot  lo¬ 
cal  motion :  according  to  them,  it  always  confifts  either  in 
the  emiflion,  acceflion,  union,  feparation,  or  tranfpolition  ot 
the  component  particles.  See  Particle,  ..  , 

Ariftotle  makes  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion,  which  he  calls  tne 

Motion  of  Alteration.  See  Motion,  b’c. 
ALTERCATION,*  a  debate  or  conteft  between  two  mends, 

or  acquaintance.  ,  .  . 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  altercari ;  which  anciently 
fignified  to  converfe  or  hold  difcourfe  together.  See  Dia¬ 


logue. 

They  never  come  to  an  open  quarrel  ;  but  there  is  continua  y 
fome  little  altercation  or  other. 

ALTERN  Bafe ,  a  term  in  trigonometry,  contradiftinguiihed 
from  true  bafe ,  thus— -In  an  oblique  triangle,  the  true  bale  is 
either  the  fum  of  the  Tides;  in  which  cafe,  the  difference  of 
the  fides  is  called  the  altcrn  bafe :  or,  the  true  bafe  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Tides ;  in  which  cafe,  the  fum  of  the  Tides  is 

called  the  altern  bafe.  See  Base. 

ALTERNATE,  or  Alternative,  is  underftood  of  feve- 
ral  things  which  fucceed,  or  are  difpofed  after  each  other  by 

turns.  . 

We  fay,  an  alternate  or  alternative  office  or  trulr,  which  is 
that  difcharged  by  turns :  fo,  two  general  officers,  who  com¬ 
mand  each  his  day,  are  faid  to  have  the  command  alternately. 
In  botany,  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  faid  to  be  alternate ,  or 
placed  alternatively ,  when  there  is  a  correfpondence  between 
the  fides  of  a  branch ;  the  leaves  of  the  one,  following  thofe 
of  the  other. 

Alternate,  in  arithmetic.  See  Alligation. 
Alternate  Angles ,  in  geometry,  are  the  internal  angles  made 
by  a  line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on  the  oppofite  fides 
of  the  cutting  line ;  the  one  below  the  firft  parallel,  and  the 
other  above  the  fecond.  See  Angle. 

Thus,  x  and  u,  and  z  and  y,  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  46.)  are 
alternate  angles. 

There  are  alfo  two  external  angles,  alternately  oppofite  to  the 
internal  ones.  See  Opposite. 

Alligation  Alternate.  See  Alligation. 

Alternate  Ratio ,  or  Proportion ,  is  where  the  antecedent  of 
one  ratio  is  to  its  confequent,  as  the  antecedent  of  another  to 
its  confequent ;  the  very  fame  ratio,  in  this  cafe,  holding  al¬ 
ternately  in  refpedt  of  the  antecedents  to  each  other,  and  the 
confequents  to  each  other.  See  Ratio. 

Thus,  if  A :  B  :  :  C  :  D ;  then,  alternately ,  A  :  C  1 :  B  :  D. 
See  Proportion. 

Alternate,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  refpedt  of  the  fituation  of 
the  quarters.  See  Quarter. 

Thus,  in  quarterly,  ecartele ,  the  firft  and  fourth  quarters  are 
alternate ;  and  are  ufually  of  the  fame  nature.  The  like  holds 
of  the  fecond  and  third.  See  Quartering,  Quarter¬ 
ly,  IAc. 

ALTERNATIONS,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  di¬ 
vers  changes,  or  alterations  of  older,  in  any  number  of 
things  propofed,  See  Change. 

This  is  alfo  called  permutation ,  &c.  and  is  eafily  found,  by  a 
continual  multiplication  of  all  the  numbers,  beginning  at  uni¬ 
ty.  See  Combination. 

Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alter¬ 
nations  can  be  rung  on  fix  bells ;  multiply  the  numbers  1,  2, 
3,4,  5,  6,  continually  one  into  another;  and  the laft produdf 
gives  the  number  of  changes. 

ALTERNATIVE,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  choice  of  two 
things  propofed. — In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  to  take  the  alternative 
of  two  propofitions.  See  Alternate. 

ALTIMETRY,*  Altimetria,  the  art  of  taking  or  mea- 
furing  altitudes  or. heights;  whether  acceflible  or  inacceflible. 
See  Altitude. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  altus,  high,  and  //«- 
7fia,  metior,  to  meafure. 

Altimetria  makes  the  firft  part  of  geometry ;  including  the 
doftrine  and  practice  of  meafuring  both  perpendicular  and 
oblique  lines ;  whether  in  refpeit  of  height,  or  depth.  See 
Geometry;  fee  alfo  Height,  &c. 

ALTITUDE,  Altitudo,  in  geometry,  the  third  dimenfion 
of  body ;  confidered  with  regard  to  its  elevation  above  the 
ground — called  alfo  height  or  depth.  See  Height;  fee  alfo 
Body,  Dimension,  Ac. 

Altitude  of  a  Figure ,  is  the  diftance  of  its  vertex  from  its 
bafe,  or  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
to  the  bafe.  See  Figure,  Base,  and  Vertex. 

Thus,  K  L  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig,  19.)  being  taken  for  the  bafe 
of  the  re&angle-triangle,  KLM:  the  perpendicular  KM, 
will  be  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

Triangles  of  equal  bafes  and  altitudes ,  are  equal;  and  paralle¬ 
lograms,  whofe  bafes  and  altitudes  are  equal  to  thofe  of  tri- 
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angles,  are  juft  double  thereof.  See  Triangle*  Paral¬ 
lelogram,  Ac. 

Altitude,  in  optics,  is  ufually  confidered  as  the  angje  fub- 
tended  between  a  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  a  vifual  ray  emitted  from  an  objedf  to  the  eye. 
For  the  laws  of  the  vifion  of  altitude ,  fee  Vision. 

If  through  the  two  extremes  of  an  obje<ft,  S  and  T,  (Tab. 
Optics,  fig.  13J  two  parallels,  T  V  and  S  Q^be  drawn ;  the 
angle  TVS,  intercepted  between  a  ray  palling  through  the 
Vertex  S,  and  terminating  the  Iliad ow  thereof  in  V,  makes, 
with  the  right  line  T  V,  what  is  called,  by  fome  writers,  the 
Altitude  of  the  Luminary. 

Altitude,  in  cofmography,  is  the  perpendicular  height  of  art 
object,  or  its  diftance  from  the  horizon,  upwards.  See 
Height  ;  fee  alfo  Horizon. 

Altitudes  are  divided  into  acceflible  and  inacceflible.  See  Ac- 
cessible,  and  Inaccessible. 

There  are  three  ways  of  meafuring  altitudes ,  viz.  geometri¬ 
cally,  trigonometrically,  and  optically. — The  firft  is  fome- 
what  indirect  and  unartful ;  the  fecond,  performed  by  means 
of  inftruments  for  the  purpofe ;  and  the  third  by  lhadows. 
The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  meafuring  of  altitudes ,  are  the 
quadrant,  theodolite,  geometric  quadrat,  or  line  of  lhadows, 
Ac.  the  defcriptions,  applications,  A c.  whereof,  fee  under  their 
refpedtive  articles,  Quadrant,  Theodolite,  Quadrat. 
To  take  Accejfible  Altitudes.  To  meafure  an  acceflible  al¬ 
titude,  geometrically.  — Suppofe  it  required  to  find  the  altitude 
A  B,  ( Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  88. )  plant  a  ftaff  D  E  perpen¬ 
dicularly  in  the  ground,  of  fuch  height  as  may  equal  the 
height  of  the  eye.  Then,  lying  proftrate  on  the  ground, 
with  your  feet  to  the  ftaff ;  if  E  and  B  prove  in  the  fame 
right  line  with  the  eye  C ;  the  length  C  A  is  equal  to  the 
altitude  A  B.  If  fome  other  lower  point,  as  F,  prove  in  the 
line  with  E  and  the  eye ;  you  muft  remove  the  ftaff,  Ac. 
nearer  to  the  objeft :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  line  continued 
from  the  eye  over  E,  mark  out  fome  point  above  the  altitude 
required ;  the  ftaff,  Ac.  are  to  be  removed  farther  off,  till 
the  line  CE  raze  the  very  point  required. — Thus,  meafuring 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  C  from  the  foot  of  the  objeft  A  j  the 
altitude  is  had ;  fince  C  A  =  A  B. 

Or  thus :  —  At  the  diftance  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet, 
plant  a  ftaff  DE,  (fig.  89.)  and  at  a  diftance  herefrom,  in  C, 
another  fhorter  one,  fo  as  that  the  eye  being  in  F,  E  and  B 
may  be  in  the  fame  right  line  therewith.  Meafure  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  the  two  ftaves,  GF ;  and  between  the  fhorter 
ftaff  and  the  objecft,  HF ;  as  alfo,  the  difference  of  the  heights, 
of  the  ftaves,  GE.— To  GF,  GE  and  HF;  find  a  fourth 
proportional  BH.— To  this  add  the  altitude  of  the  fhorter 
ftaff,  F  C.  The  fum  is  the  altitude  required,  A  B. 

To  meafure  an  acceflible  altitude,  trigonometrically.— Sup¬ 
pofe  it  required  to  find  the  altitude  A  B,  (  Tab.  Trigonom . 
fig.  23.)  chufe  a  ftation  in  E ;  and  with  a  quadrant,  theodo¬ 
lite,  or  other  graduated  inftrument  duly  placed,  find  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  of  altitude  ADC.  See  Angle. 
Meafure  the  fhorteft  diftance  of  the  ftation  from  the  objecft, 
viz.  DC,  which  of  confequence  is  perpendicular  to  AC. 
See  Distance. 

Now,  C  being  a  right  angle,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  line  A  C ; 
fince,  in  the  triangle  A  C  D,  we  have  two  angles,  viz.  C 
and  D,  and  a  fide  oppofite  to  one  of  them,  CD,  to  find 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  other :  for  which  we  have  this  canon. 
— As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A,  is  to  the  given  fide  oppofite 
thereto,  DC;  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  other  angle  D,  to  the  fide 
required  C  A*  See  Triangle. 

To  the  fide  thus  found,  adding  BC,  the  fum  is  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  altitude  required. 

The  operation  is  beft  performed  by  logarithms.  See  Loga¬ 
rithm. 

If  there  happen  an  error  in  taking  the  quantity  of  the  angle 
A,  (fig.  24.)  the  true  altitude  B  D  will  be  to  the  falfe  one 
B C ;  as  the  tangent  of  the  true  angle  DAB,  to  the  tangent 
of  the  erroneous  angle  CAB. 

Hence,  fuch  error  will  be  greater  in  a  greater  altitude  than 
in  a  lefs :  and  hence  alfo,  the  error  is  greater  if  the  angle  be 
leffer,  than  if  greater.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  both 
which,  the  ftation  is  to  be  pitched  on  at  a  moderate  diftance : 
fo  as  the  angle  of  altitude,  DEB,  may  be  nearly  half  right. 
Again,  if  the  inftrument  were  not  horizontally  placed,  but 
inclined,  e.  gr.  to  the  horizon  in  any  angle  :  the  true  altitude 
will  be  to  the  erroneous  one,  as  the  tangent  of  the  true  an¬ 
gle  to  that  of  the  erroneous  one. 

To  meafure  an  acceflible  altitude  optically,  by  the  ftiadow  of 
the  body.  See  Shadow. 

To  meafure  an  acceflible  altitude  by  the  geometrical  quadrat. 
—Suppofe  it  required  to  find  the  altitude  A  B,  (Tab.  Geom. 
fig.  90.)  chufing  a  ftation  at  pleafure  in  D,  and  meafuring 
the  diftance  thereof  from  the  objed,  B  D ;  turn  the  quadrat 
this  and  that  way,  till  the  top  of  the  tower  A  appear  through 
the  fights. 

If,  then,  the  thread  cut  the  right  lhadows,  fay,  as  the  part 
of  the  right  ftiadow  cut  off,  is  to  the  fide  of  the  quadrat ; 
fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  D  B,  to  the  part  of  the  alti¬ 
tude  A  E. — If  the  thread  cut  the  verfed  lhadows,  fay,  as  the 
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fide  of  the  quadrat  is  to  the  part  of  the  verfed  fhadow  cut 
off,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  DB,  to  the  part  of  the 
altitude  A  E. 

A  E,  therefore,  being  found  in  either  cafe,  by  the  rule  of 
three  ;  and  the  part  of  the  altitude  BE  added  thereto  ;  the 
fum  is  the  altitude  required. 

To  meafure  an  inacceffible  Altitude,  geometrically . — Suppofe 
(fig-  89.)  an  inacceffible  altitude ,  fo  that  you  cannot 
meafure  to  the  foot  thereof.  Find  the  diftance  C  A,  or  FH, 
as  taught  under  the  article  Distance  :  proceed  with  the 
reft  as  in  the  article  for  acceilible  diftances. 

To  meafure  an  inacceflible  altitude ,  trigonometrically. — Chufe 
two  ftations,  G  and  E,  ( Tab .  Trigonom.  fig.  25.)  in  the 
lame  right  line  with  the  required  altitude  A  B,  and  at  fuch 
diftance  from  each  other,  DF,  as  that  neither  the  angle 
FAD,  be  too  fmall,  nor  the  other  ftation  G  too  near  the 
object,  A  B. — With  a  proper  inftrument,  take  the  quantity 
of  the  angles  ADC,  AFC,  and  CFB.  See  Angle.— And 
alfo  meafure  the  interval  FD. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  A  F  D,  we  have  the  angle  D,  given 
by  obfervation  ;  and  the  angle  AF  D,  by  fubtradfing  the  ob¬ 
ferved  altitude  AFC,from  two  right  angles  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  the  third  angle  D  A  F,  by  fubtradfing  the  other  two  from 
two  right  ones  :  and  alfo  the  fide  F  D  ;  from  whence  the 
fide  A  F  is  found  by  the  canon  above  laid  down,  in  the  pro¬ 
blem  ofacceflible  altitudes:  and  again,  in  the  triangle  A  CF 
having  a  right  angle  C,  an  obferved  angle  F,  and  a^fide  A  F  • 
the  lide  A  C,  and  the  other  CF,  are  found  by  the  fame  ca¬ 
non.  Laftly,  in  the  triangle  F  C  B,  having  a  right  angle  C 
obferved  angle  CFB,  and  a  fide  C F j  the  other  fide  C B,  is 
found  by  the  fame  canon. 

Adding,  therefore,  AC  artd  CB  ;  the  fum  is  the  altitude 
required,  AB. 

To  find  an  inacceflible  altitude ,  by  the  fhadow,  or  the  geo¬ 
metrical  quadrat. — Chufe  two  ftations  in  D  and  H,  (Tab. 
Geom.  fig.  90.)  and  find  the  diftance  D  H  or  C  G  :  obferve 
what  part  of  either  the  right  or  verfed  fhadow  is  cut  by  the 
thread. 

If  the  right  fhadows  be  cut  in  both  ftations,  fay.  As  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  right  fhadows  in  the  two.  ftations,  is  to  the 
fide  of  the  fquare  ;  fo  is  the  diftance  of  ftations  GC  to  the 
altitude  EA. — If  the  thread  cut  the  verfed  fhadow  at  both 
ftations,  fay.  As  the  difference  of  the  verfed  fhadows  marked 
at  the  two  ftations,  is  to  the  leffer  verfed  fhadow  ;  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  ftations  G  C,  to  the  interval  G  E. — Which 
being  had  ;  the  altitude  E  B  is  alfo  found  by  means  of  the 
verfed  fhadow  in  G  ;  as  in  the  problem  for  acceflible  altitudes. 
Laftly,  if  the  thread  in  the  firft  ftation  G,  cut  the  right 
fhadows  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  verfed  fhadows :  fay,  As  the 
difference  of  the  product  of  the  right  fhadow  into  the  verfed, 
fubtradfed  from  the  fquare  of  the  fide  of  the  quadrat,  is  to 
the  produdl  of  the  fide  of  the  quadrat  into  the  verfed  fha¬ 
dow  ;  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  GC,  to  the  altitude 
required,  A  E. 

The  utmoft  diftance  at  which  an  objedt  may  be  feen,  being 
given  ;  to  find  its  altitude. — Suppofe  the  diftance  DB,  (Tab. 
Geography,  fg.  9.)  turn  this  into  degrees  ;  by  which  means, 
you  will  have  the  quantity  of  the  angle  C  :  from  the  fecant 
of  this  angle  fubtradt  the  whole  fine  B  C  ;  the  remainder 
will  be  A  B,  in  fuch  parts,  whereof  BC  is  10000000. — Then 
fay,  As  10000000  is  to  the  value  of  AB  in  fuch  parts,  fo 
is  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  BC  19695539,  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  altitude  A  B  in  Paris  feet. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  altitude  be  required  of  a  tower  A  B, 
whofe  top  is  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  :  then  will 
DCB20/,  from  whofe  fecant  10000168,  fubtradting  the 
whole  fine  10000000 ;  the  remainder  AB  B  168,  which  will 
be  found  33 1  Paris  feet. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye,  in  perfpedfive,  is  a  right  line  let  fall 
from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  plane. 

Altitude,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  ftar,  or  other 
point  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  horizon.  SeeSPHERE, 
Horizon,  Distance,  (Ac. 

This  altitude  may  either  be  true  or  apparent. —  lilt  be  taken 
from  the  rational,  or  real  horizon  ;  the  altitude  is  faid  to  be 
true  or  real :  if  frond  the  apparent,  or  fenfible  horizon  ;  the 
altitude  is  apparent.— Or  rather,  the  apparent  altitude  is  fuch 
as  it  appears  to  our  obfervation  ;  and  the  true,  that  from 
which  the  refradlion  has  been  fubtradted,  See  True,  Ap¬ 
parent,  (Ac. 

The  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  other  point,  is  properly  an  arch 
of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  the  afligned  point 
and  the  horizon.  See  Vertical. — Hence, 

Meridian  *  Altitude. — The  meridian  being  a  vertical  circle; 
a  meridian  altitude ,  that  is,  the  altitude  of  a  point  in  the 
meridian,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  it 
and  the  horizon.  See  Observation,  and  Meridian. 

To  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  of  a  ftar,  or  o- 
ther  phaenomenon,  by  means  of  the  quadrant,  fee  Meri¬ 
dian  Altitude. 

To  obferve  a  meridian  altitude  by  means  of  a  gnomon,  fee 
Gnomon. 

The  fun’s  altitude  may  alfo  be  found  without  a  quadrant,  or 
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any  the  like  inftrument,  by  erecting  a  pin  or  wire  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  as  in  the  point  C,  (Tab.  Afron.  fig.  bi.)  from 
which  point  you  had  deferibed  the  quadrantal  arch  A  F. 
Make  CE  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pin  or  wire,  and 
through  E  draw  E  D  parallel  to  C  A,  and  make  it  equal  to 
C  G,  the  length  of  the  fhadow  ;  then  will  a  ruler,  laid  from 
C  to  D,  interfedt  the  quadrant  in  B  ;  and  BA  is  the  arch 
of  the  fun’s  altitude,  when  meafured  on  the  line  of  chords* 
See  Chord. 

M.  Parent  fuggefts  a  new  method  of  taking  altitudes  at  fea* 
by  a  common  watch. — It  is  obvious,  that  in  an  oblique 
fphere,  the  difference  between  the  riling  and  fetting  of  two 
ftars,  on  the  fame  meridian,  is  greater,  as  they  are  further 
diftant  from  one  another.  See  Right  Afcenfion. 

Now,  the  aftronomical  tables  furnifhing  us  with  tables  of  the 
right  afeenfions  and  declinations  of  all  the  fixed  ftars;  it  is 
eafy,  after  obferving  the  difference  of  time  between  the  rifing 
of  two  ftars,  to  diftinguifh  that  part  of  the  difference  which 
accrues  from  their  different  pofition,  from  that  which  arifes 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  fphere. — But  fuch  difference  is  the 
precife  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place  of  obfervation.  See 
Pole. 

Indeed,  the  fhip  not  being  immovable,  but  changing  place 
between  the  two  obfervations  ;  feems  to  lay  the  method 
under  fome  difficulty  :  to  which  M.  Parent  anfwers,  that  a 
fmall  alteration  either  of  the  fhip’s  longitude  or  latitude, 
will  make  no  fenfible  error  ;  and  that  if  fhe  have  gone  a 
large  diftance  between  the  two  obfervations,  it  is  eafy  reckon¬ 
ing  how  much  it  is,  and  allowing  for  it.  See  Sailing,  (Ac. 
In  taking  of  altitudes  from  the  vifible  horizon,  where  great 
exactnefs  is  required,  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  re¬ 
fraction,  and  the  height  of  the  obferver’s  eye  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea.  See  Horizon,  Depression,  and  Re¬ 
fraction. 

Altitude  of  the  Pole ,  is  anarch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  coincides  with  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
See  Latitude. — To  obferve  the  altitude  or  elevation  of 
the  pole,  fee  Elevation,  and  Pole. 

Altitude  of  the  Equator,  is  the  complement  of  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  to  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  See  Elevation  of 
the  Equator: 

To  find  the  Altitudes  of  the  ftars,  (Ac.  by  the  globe. 
See  Globe,  Quadrant,  (Ac. 

Altitude  of  the  Nonagefimal,  is  the  altitude  of  the  90th  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  orient,  or  eaft  point. 
See  Nonagesimal. 

Refraction  of  Altitude,  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  as 
Sj,  (Tab.  Afronomy ,  fig.  28.)  whereby  the  altitude  S  E,  of 
a  ftar  or  other  body,  is  increafed  by  means  of  the  refradlion. 
See  Refraction. 

Parallax  of  Altitude,  is  the  difference  C  B,  (Tab.  Afron. 
fig.  27.)  between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  a  ftar  ;  or, 
the  difference  BC,  between  the  true  diftance  of  a  ftar  AB* 
and  the  obferved  diftance  A  C,  from  the  zenith  A. 

The  parallax  diminifties  the  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  increafes 
its  diftance  from  the  zenith.— To  find  the  parallax  of  alti¬ 
tude,  (Ac.  See  Parallax.' 

Altitude  of  Motion,  is  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  for  the 
meafure  of  any  motion,  eftimated  according  to  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  moving  force.  See  Motion. 

Circles  of  Altitude.  See  the  article  Circles. 

Parallels  of  Altitude.  See  the  article  Parallels. 

Quadrant  of  Altitude.  Seethe  article  Quadrant. 
ALTO  (A  Basso,  or  in  Alto  (A  in  Basso,  in  law,  Signifies 
the  abfolute  reference  of  all  differences,  fmall  and  greaf,  hffh 
and  low,  to  fome  arbitrator  or  indifferent  perfon. — Pateat 
univerfis  per  preefentes  quod  WilUelmus  Tylar  de  Tetton ,  (A  Tho¬ 
mas  Gower  de  Almefre,  pofuerunt  fie  in  Alto  (A  in  Baffo,  in 
arbitrio  quatuor  Hominum ,  viz — de  qucidam  querela  pendente 
inter  eos  in  curia. — Nos  terram  nofram  alte  &  bafse  ipfius 

dornini  Regis  fuppofuimus  voluntati.  Du  Cang. 

Al  to  Relievo.  See  the  article  Relievo. 

A  L  U  D  E  L  S,  in  chemiftry,  fubliming  pots,  or  veffels  ufed  for 
the  fublimation  of  mineral  flowers.  See  Sublimation 
Aludels,  are  a  range  of  earthen  tubes,  or  pots  without  bot¬ 
toms  ;  fitted,  one  over  another,  and  diminiftiing  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  top.— The  loweft  is  adapted  to  a  pot, 
placed  in  the  furnace,  wherein  the  matter  to  be  fublimed 
is  lodged.— And  at  the  top  is  a  head,  to  retain  the  flowers 
which  afeend.  See  Flowers. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  bottom  of  the  concha,  or 
hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer  ear.  See  Ear. 

The  alvearium  auriculae  is  a  cavity,  terminating  at  the  me¬ 
atus  auditorius,  wherein  that  bitter,  yellowifh  excrement  is 
collected,  called  cerumen,  or  ear-wax.  See  Cerumen 
ALVEOLI,  in  anatomy,  thofe  little  fockets  in  the  jaws 
wherein  the  teeth  are  fet.  See  Tooth,  and  Maxilla.  * 
The  alveoli  are  lined  with  a  membrane  of  exquifite  fenfe 
which  feems  to  be  nervous,  and  is  wrapt  about  the  roots  of 
each  tooth  ;  from  whence,  and  the  nerve,  proceeds  that  pain 
called  odontalgy ,  or  tooth-ach.  See  Odontalgy,  and 
Tooth-ach, 
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ALVIDUCA*,  a  term  ufed  by  Tome  writers  for  laxative  I 
medicines.  See  Purgative,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  alvus,  and  duco,  I  draw'. 

ALUM,  Alumen.  See  the  article  Allum. 

ALVUS,  among  anatomifts,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
lower  belly,  or  venter.  See  Abdomen. 

Alvus,  is  more  ufually  taken  among  phyficians  for  the  ftate, 

and  condition  of  the  faeces,  or  excrements  contained  within 
that  cavity.  See  Excrement,  (Ac. 

Thus,  when  a  perfon  is  laxative,  it  is  called  alvus  liquida  , 
and  when  coftive,  alvus  adjlriffa.  See  Costiveness, 

Laxative,  (Ac.  _  ! 

AMABYR,  or  AmvabyR,  in  fome  ancient  cuitoms,  the 
price  of  a  maidenhead  ;ora  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  the  lord 
upon  marrying  a  maid  of  his  manor. — This  cuftom  is  faid 
to  have  anciently  obtained  in  Wales,  where  amabyr  was  paid  I 
to  the  prince :  alfo  in  the  honour  of  Clun  belonging  to  the  I 

earl  of  Arundel,  till  earl  Henry  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  I 
in  confideration  of  fixty  pounds,  releafed  it  to  all  his  tenantsl 
by  the  name  of  the  cuftom  of  amabyr  and  chevage.  See 
Chevage. 

AMAIN,  or  Amayne,  a  fea-term,  ufed  by  a  man  of  war, 
to  his  enemy  ;  and  fignifying,  yield.  > 

Hence,  to  jlrike  amain ,  is,  to  lower,  or  let  fall  the  topfails.  I 
AM  A  LGAMA*,  or  Amalgam,  in  chemiftry,  a  mafs  of 
mercury,  united  and  incorporated  with  a  metal.  See  Mer-1 
cury,  and  Metal. 

*  The  word  amalgama  is  formed  of  the  Greek  fimul,  to¬ 

gether  ;  and  ■jo.uar  ,jungere,  to  join.. 

The  amalgama  of  mercury  with  lead,  is  a  foft,  friable  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  filver  colour.  See  Lead.  ’ 

By  wafhing  and  grinding  this  amalgam  with  fair  warm  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  glafs  mortar,  the  impurities  of  the  metal  will  mix 
with  the  water  ;  and  by  changing  the  water,  and  repeating 
the  lotion  again  and  again,  the  metal  will  be  further  and 
further  purified. — Boerhaave  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greateft 
fecrets  in  chemiftry,  to  contrive  to  bring  off  the  liquor  at 
laft  as  clear  and  unfullied  as  when  firft  poured  on  the  amal¬ 
gama  ;  which  might  afford  a  method  of  making  the  nobler 
metals,  or  procuring  them  from  the  bafer.  See  Transmu¬ 
tation,  Philosopher’*  Stone,  (Ac. 

This  philofophical  way  of  purifying  metals,  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  metals,  except  iron  and  copper.  See  Amalga¬ 
mation. 

AMALGAMATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  operation  of  ma¬ 
king  an  amalgama  ;  i.  e.  of  diffolving  and  incorporating  fome  I 
metal,  efpecially  gold,  with  mercury.  See  Amalgama. 
This  operation  is  denoted  among  chemifts  by  the  letters 
AAA.  See  Character. 

Amalgamation  is  performed  by  fufing,  or  at  leaft  igniting  the 
metal ;  and  in  this  ftate  adding  a  proportion  of  mercury 
thereto  ;  upon  which  they  mutually  attract,  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  See  Mercury. 

All  metals,  except  iron  and  copper,  fpontaneoully  unite  and 
amalgamate  with  mercury  ;  but  gold  with  the  greateft  faci¬ 
lity  ;  filver  the  next  ;  then  lead,  and  tin  ;  copper  with  fome 
difficulty,  and  iron  fcarce  at  all.  See  Metal,  (Ac. 

The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  ufually  performed  by  heating  the 
laminae  or  plates  of  metal  red  hot ;  after  which,  quickfilver 
is  to  be  poured  upon  them,  and  the  mixture  ftirred  with  a 
litle  iron  rod,  till  it  begins  to  rife  into  fmoke. — It  is  then 
thrown  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  coagulates  and 
becomes  manageable. 

This  calcination  is  in  great  ufe  among  goldfmiths,  and  gil¬ 
ders,  who  by  this  means  render  gold  fluid  and  dueftile  for 
their  purpofes.—  Such  mixture  or  amalgama  being  laid  on 
any  other  metal,  for  inftance,  copper ;  and  this  afterwards 
placed  on  the  fire  to  evaporate  ;  the  gold  will  be  left  alone 
on  the  furface  of  the  copper  :  which  makes  what  we  call 
gilding.  See  Gilding. 

The  blacknefs  adhering  to  the  amalgama  may  be  walhed 
away  with  water  ;  and  a  deal  of  the  mercury  prefled  out 
through  a  linen  cloth  :  the  reft  being  evaporated  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,"  the  gold  remains  behind  in  an  impalpable  powder. 
See  Gold.— Gold  retains  about  thrice  its  own  weight  of 
mercury. 

A  MAT  OR.  II  Mifculi ,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  fometimes 
given  to  thofe  muffles  of  the  eyes  which  give  them  a  caft 
Tideways,  and  affift  in  that  particular  look  by  fome  called 
ogling.  See  Eye. 

When  the  abduftor  and  humilis  a£t  together,  they  give  this 
oblique  motion.  See  Rotator. 

AM  A  U  R  OS  IS  *,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation  of  fight  ;  the 
eye  remaining  fair,  and  feemingly  unaffected.  See  Eye,£sY. 
*  The  word  is  Greek,  a.y.cwoa>o so,  q-  d.  darknefs  ;  formed  of 
OLtJLo.v^oct),  obfeuro,  I  darken. 

Amaurofis  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  more  ufually  call 
gutta  ferena.  See  G  u  t  t  a  Serena 
AMAXOBII,  or  rather  Hamaxobii.  See  the  article 
Hamaxobii. 

AMAZON,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  bold,  courageous  wo¬ 
man  ;  capable  cf  daring,  hardy  atchievements.  See  Vira¬ 
go,  Heroine,  (Ac. 

Amazons,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  denote  an  ancient  na¬ 
tion  of  warlike  women,  who  founded  an  empire  in  Afia  Mi- 
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nor,  near  the  river  Thermodoon,  along  the  coafts  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  Amazons  are  faid  to  have  formed  a  ftate  out  of  which 
men  were  excluded.  What  commerce  they  had  with  that 
fex,  was  only  with  ftrangers  ;  they  killed  all  their  male  chil¬ 
dren,  and  cut  oft'  the  left  breafts  of  their  females,  to  make 
them  more  fit  for  the  combat.  —  From  which  laft  circum- 
ftance  it  is  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  take  their  name,  viz. 
from  the  privative  a,  and  (xoc^og,  mamma ,  breaft. 

It  is  a  point  controverted  even  among  ancient  writers,  whe¬ 
ther  ever  there  really  were  fuch  a  nation  of  Amazons  ?  Stra¬ 
bo,  Palaephatus,  and  others,  abfolutely  deny  it:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Herodotus,  Paufanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  TrogusPom- 
peius,  Juftin,  Pliny,  Mela,  Plutarch,  (Ac.  exprefly  affert  it. 
Hippocrates  mentions  a  law  among  the  Amazons ,  whereby 
they  were  doomed  to  remain  virgins,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
had  flain  three  men  of  their  enemies. — 'He  adds,  that  the 
reafon  of  their  cutting  off  the  right  breaft,  was  to  make  the 
right  arm  the  ftronger  ;  as  fuppofing  this  would  now  receive 
the  whole  nutriment,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  di¬ 
vided  between  both. 

Some  authors  relate,  thatinftead  of  killing,  they  only  twifted 
the  legs  of  their  male  children  ;  to  prevent  their  being  able 
to  contend  with  them  for  the  maftery. 

M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  published  a  Latin  differ tation 
in  1685,  to  prove  that  there  really  was  a  nation  o {Amazons : 
it  contains  abundance  of  curious  inquiries,  relating  to  their 
habit,  their  arms,  the  cities  built  by  them,  (Ac. — On  me¬ 
dals,  the  Amazons  buft  is  ufually  armed  with  a  little  ax,  cal¬ 
led  bipennis  or  fecuris ,  borne  on  the  fhoulder,  and  a  buckler, 
in  form  of  a  half-moon,  by  the  Latins  called  pelta ,  on  the 
left  arm. — Hence  that  of  the  poet  : 

Non  tibi  Amazonia  eft  pro  me  fumenda  fecuris , 

A ut  excifa  levi  pelta  gerenda  mam. 

Ov.  Ex.  Pont. 

Some  modern  geographers  and  travellers  mention  Amazons 
ftill  in  being. 1 — John  de  los  SanCtos,  a  Portuguefe  capuchin, 
in  his  defeription  of  ^Ethiopia,  fpeaks  of  a  race  of  Amazons 
in  Africa.  And  iEneas  Sylvius  gives  us  a  very  precife  ac¬ 
count  of  a  republic  of  real  Amazons,  in  Bohemia,  which 
lafted  nine  years  ;  founded  by  the  courage  of  a  maid  named 
Valafca. 

AMBAGES,  circumlocution  ;  an  indirect  difeourfe  or  phrafe 
tending  to  exprefs  or  fhew  fomething  by  a  compafs  of 
words  or  fentiments  fetched  from  afar.  See  Circumlo¬ 
cution. 

AMBARVALIA,  in  antiquity^  a  feaft, or  ceremony  among 
the  Romans  ;  celebrated  annually,  to  expiate  their  grounds, 
and  procure  of  the  gods  a  happy  harveft.  See  Feast,  (Ac. 
At  thefe  feafts,  they  facrificed  a  bull,  a  fow,  and  a  fheep  ; 
which,  before  the  facrifice,  were  led  in  proceflion  thrice 
around  the  fields  ;  whence  the  feaft  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
its  name  :  from  the  Greek  ocy.(pi,  about  ;  or  the  Latin  am~ 
bio ,  I  go  round  ;  and  arvum ,  field. — Though,  others  write  it 
ambarbalia ,  and  ambarbia ,  and  deduce  it  from  ambire  urbem, 
to  go  round  the  city. 

From  the  beafts  offered  in  facrifice,  the  ceremony  was  alfo 
called  Suovetaurilia.  See  Suovetaurilia. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  feaft  was  fixed,  or  moveable  ;  nor 
whether  it  was  celebrated  once,  or  twice  a  year  ;  authors  being 
of  different  opinion^on  both  thofe  heads. 

The  ambarvale  carmen ,  was  a  prayer  preferred  on  this  occa- 
fion  ;  whereof  we  have  the  formula  preferved  in  Cato,  C.  141. 
De  Re  Rujlica. 

The  priefts  who  chiefly  officiated  at  the  folemnity,  were 
called  Fratres  Arvales.  See  Arvales. 

A  M  BASS  ADOR.  See  the  article  Embassador. 

AM  BE,  in  anatomy,  a  fuperficial  jutting  out  of  a  bone.  See 
Bone. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  name  of  an  ancient  chirurgical 
inftrument,  with  which  they  reduce  diflocated  bones. — The 
ambe ,  or  commander ,  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  has 
its  partizans  among  the  moderns,  efpecially  for  replacino- 
the  arm.  V.  Bibl.  Anat.  Med.  t.  1.  p.  667. 

AMBER*,  Succinum ,  or  Karabe,  in  natural  hiftory,  (Ac. 
a  yellow  tranfparent  fubftance,  of  a  gummous  or  bituminous 
form  or  confiftence,  but  a  refinous  tafte,  and  a  fmell  like  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  chiefly  found  in  the  Baltic  fea,  along  the 
coafts  of  Pruffia,  (Ac.  of  ufe  in  medicine,  and  other  arts. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Arabic,  ambar ,  or  anbar ,  which 
fignifies  the  fame. 

Naturalifts  are  infinitely  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  atnbcri 
and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  belongs  to  :  fome  referring  it  to 
the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the 
animal  kingdom.— Its  natural  hiftory,  and  its  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  afford  fomething  in  favour  of  each  opinion. 

Pliny  deferibes  it  as  “  a  refinous  juice,  oozing  from  ao-ed 
“  pines  and  firs  ;  (others  fay,  from  poplars,  whereof  there  are 
“  whole  forefts  on  the  coafts  of  Sweden;)  and  difehar^ed 
“  thence  into  the  fea  ;  where  undergoing  fome  alteration, 
“  it  is  thrown  in  this  form  upon  the  Ihores  of  Pruffia,  which 
“  lie  very  low :  he  adds,  that  it  was  hence  the  ancients  gave 
<c  it  the  denomination  fuccinum  ;  from  fuccus ,  juice.”  Nat. 
Hi/i.  Lib.  XXXVII.  c.  3. 
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This  opinion  of  the  ancient  naturalift,  is  confirmed  by  the 
oblervations  of  many  of  the  modern  ones;  particularly  the 
learned  Father  Camelli.  Philof  TranfaSt.  N°290. 

Some  have  imagined  it  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds;  o- 
thers,  the  urine  of  a  beaft;  others,  the  fcum  of  the  lake  Ce- 
P11  r* in-ear  t^le  Atkntic}  others,  a  congelation  formed  in 
the  Baltic  fea,  and  in  fome  fountains  where  it  is  found  fwim- 
ming  like  pitch. 

Others  fuppofe  it  a  bitumen,  trickling  into  the  fea  from  fub- 
terraneous  fources;  there  concreted  into  this  form,  and  thrown 
afhore  by  the  waves. 

This  laft  opinion  was  a  long  time  the  moll:  popular;  and 
leemed  to  have  the  beft  ground :  but  this,  too,  is  now  dif- 
caided  ;  as  good  amber  having  been  found  in  digging  at  a  con 
fiderable  difiance  from  the  fea,  as  that  gathered  on  the  coaft. 
Others  fuppofe  amber  a  compound  fubftance.— Pruffia,  fay 
they,^  and  the  other  countries  which  produce  amber ,  are 
mohiened  with  a  bitumious  juice,  which  mixing  with  the 
vitriolic  fa  Its  abounding  in  thofe  places,  the  points  of  thofe 
JaJts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence  it  congeals:  and  the  refult  of 
t  at  congelation  makes  what  we  call  amber ;  which  is  more 
or  e  s  pure,  tranfparent,  and  firm,  as  thofe  parts  of  fait  and 
bitumen  are  more  or  lefs  pure,  and  mixed  in  this,  or  that 
proportion. 

The  chemifis  are  as  mull  divided  as  the  naturalifts.  Amber 
'  being  folInd  by  diftillation  to  yield  an  acid  fpirit,  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  into  a  fait;  is  inferred,  by  fome,  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature;  this  being  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  that  kingdom, 
and  never  found  in  the  diftillation  of  vegetables:  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  amber  diflolves  in  alcohol,  not  in  water; 
melts  at  the  fire,  and  is  inflammable;  which  are  characters, 
that  feem  to  refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  fulphurs,  or  bitumens. 
Otners,  on  the  contrary,  argue  it  of  the  vegetable  kind,  from 
its  refolding  into  the  fame  principles  with  vegetables;  viz,  wa¬ 
ter,  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil. — Boerhaave  refembles  it  to  camphire, 
which  is  a  concrete  oil  of  the  aromatic  plants  of  that  country, 
elaborated  by  heat  into  a  cryftalline  form.  See  Camphor. 
There  are  feveral  indications  which  difcover  where  amber  is 
to  be  found.  d  he  furface  of  the  earth  is  there  covered  with  a 
foft  fcaly  ftone;  and  vitriol  in  particular  abounds  there,  which 
is  fometimes  found  white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a  matter 
like  melted  glafs,  and  fometimes  figured  like  petrified  wood. 
Amber  afliimes  all  figures  in  the  ground ;  that  of  a  pear,  an 
almond,  a  pea,  iffc.  Among  others,  there  have  been  found 
letters  very  well  formed ;  and  even  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  cha¬ 
racters.  Within  fome  pieces  of  amber ,  have  likewife  been 
found  leaves,  infects,  iffc.  included ;  which  feems  to  indicate 
either  that  the  amber  was  originally  in  a  fluid  ftate;  or  that 
having  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  was  foftened,  and  rendered 
fufceptible  of  the  leaves,  infects,  iff  c.  which  came  in  its  way. 
The  latter  of  thefe  feems  the  more  agreeable  to  the  phaeno- 
menon,  in  regard  thofe  infects,  iffc.  are  never  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  amber ,  but  always  near  the  furface. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  amber  is 
produced,  that  all  animals,  whether  terreftrial,  aerial,  or  a- 
quatic,  are  extremely  fond  of  it;  and  that  they  frequently 
find  pieces  of  it  in  their  excrements,  and  in  their  bodies  when 
opened. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  amber,  is,  that,  when  rubbed, 
it  draws  or  attracts  other  bodies  to  it ;  and  this,  it  is  obferved, 
it  does,  even  to  thofe  bodies  which  the  ancients  thought  it 
had  an  antipathy  to;  as  oily  bodies,  drops  of  Water,  the  ba- 
filifk,  fweat  of  human  body,  iffc.  See  Electricity. 

Add,  that  by  fricftion  it  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty  co- 
pioufly  in  the  dark;  whence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  native 
phofphori.  See  Friction,  Phosphorus,  Eight,  iffc. 
Amber  is  reputed  of  fome  medicinal  efficacy;  being  ufed  in 
fuftumigations,  to  remove  defluxions;  and  in  powder,  as  an 
alterant,  abforbent,  fweetner,  and  aftringent.  SeeSuFFu- 
migation,  Absorbent,  Astringent,  iffc. 

In  times  of  plague,  thofe  who  work  in  amber  at  Koningfberg 
are  faid  to  be  never  infecfted ;  whence  it  is  held  a  prefervative. 

It  is  efteemed  a  lithonthriptic,  diuretic,  and  promoter  of 
the  menfes. 

Some  diftinguifh  amber  with  regard  to  its  colours,  into  yellow , 
white,  brown ,  and  black.—  But  the  two  latter  are  fuppofed  of 
a  different  nature  and  denomination;  the  one  Called  jet ,  the 
other  Ambergris.  See  Ambergris,  and  Jet. 

The  white  is  moft  valued  for  medicinal  ufes,  as  beino-  beft 
digefted,  of  the  moft  odoriferous  fmell,  and  containing  the 
greateft  quantity  of  volatile  fait. — The  yellow  is  moft  prized 
by  thofe  who  work  it  into  beads,  and  other  toys,  by  reafon 
of  its  tranfparency. 

Kerkring  pretends  to  be  mafter  of  the  fecret  of  making  coffins 
of  amber ,  without  deftroying  its  tranfparency.  It  is  probable 
he  took  the  hint  from  the  Ethiopians,  who  bury  their  dead 
in  glaffes.  An  Ethiopian,  tho’  black,  makes  a  fine  figure 
m  a  Venice  cryftal;  much  more  would  he  do  in  a  cover  of 
yellow  amber. 

The  amber  gathered  on  the  Pruffian  coafts,  yields  that  prince 
a  handfome  revenue.— Authors  make  mention  of  other  places 
where  it  is  found,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Po;  the  coafts  of 
Marfeilles;  and  divers  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  even  Ame¬ 
rica:  but  Hartman,  who  has  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Pruffian 
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amber,  Succini  Pruffci  Htjloria ,  See.  treats  all  thefe  accounts 
as  fables,  and  denies  a?nber  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  in  Poland,  Silefia,  and 
Bohemia,  rarely;  Jutland,  Hoiftein,  Denmark,  oftener  ; 
more  frequently  ftill  on  the  coafts  of  Samogitia,  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Pomerania  ;  but  moft  of  all,  in  Pruffia,  in  the 
country  called  Sambia,  from  Neve  Tiff  to  Urantz  Urug. 
Spirit  of  Amber,  is  an  acid  liquor,  procured  from  amber ,  by 
pulverizing  and  diftilling  it  with  a  land-heat,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  tobacco-pipes,  bricks,  fand,  iffc. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  externally  in  rheumatic  pains  and  aches  ; 
and  internally,  in  inveterate  gleets,  iffc. 

Oil  of  Amber,  is  a  fine,  tranfparent,  ponderous,  yellow  oil ; 
procured  after  the  fpirit,  by  increafing  the  degree  of  fire. — 
This,  by  reiftification,  becomes  a  good  antihyfteric,  and  em- 
menagogue  ;  being  very  fubtile  and  penetrative* 

Volatile  Salt  of  Amber. — The  principal  chemical  produdtion 
oi  amber,  is  a  peculiar  white,  tranfparent,  acid  fait ;  which 
rifes  after  the  oil,  and  fixes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  iffc. 
See  Salt. 

It  is  a  good  cephalic,  and  detergent :  Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  ex¬ 
tremely  attenuates,  cuts,  and  penetrates  the  moft  remote  and 
minute  receffes  ;  and  thus  fcours,  as  it  were,  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  Its  chief  tendency,  he  adds,  is  to  fecretion,  and 
what  it  carries  along  with  it,  is  by  urine.  It  alfo  contributes, 
with  alexipharmics,  to  promote  a  diaphorefis  ;  and  is  fcarce 
ever  omitted  in  prefeription  for  chronic  cafes,  as  epilepfies, 
palfies,  iffc. 

The  great  confumption  of  this  medicine,  and  the  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  that  amber  yields  of  it,  occafions  it  to  be  frequently 
adulterated  with  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  fait  of 
coral,  iffc. 

Tincture  of  Amber,  is  procured  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  wine 
with  a  fand-heat.  See  Tincture,  and  Digestion. — It 
is  preferibed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  fait  o f  amber. 
Black  Amber,  Gagates.  See  the  article  Jet. 

Liquid  Amber,  is  a  kind  of  native  balfam,  or  refin,  like  tur¬ 
pentine;  clear,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh;  of  a  pleafant  fmell, 
almoft  like  ambergris. 

It  flows  liquid,  from  an  incifion  made  in  the  bark  of  a  fine 
large  tree  in  New  Spain  (called,  by  the  natives,  ofofol)  but 
hardens  as  it  grows  older  into  a  folid  form,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  barrels. 

It  is  reputed  an  excellent  balfam  ;  mollifies,  confolidates,  and 
is  good  againft  the  fciatica,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  iffc.  See 
Balsam.  ' 

Balfam  of  liquid  Ambf.r.  See  the  article  Balsam. 
Ambergris,  Amber-grease,  Ambra  Grisia,  a  fra- 
giant  drug,  that  melts  almoft  like  wax;  commonly  of  a  grey- 
iftyor  afh-colour,  ufed  both  as  a  perfume  and  a  cordial. ° 

It  is  found  on  the  fea-coafts,  in  feveral  countries  ;  as,  along 

t\ /f6 1  j*U^ern  an^  ea^ern  Parts  of  Africa,  Madagafcat,  the 
Maldives,  fome  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  about  the  Iflands  of  Bermudas,  and  Jamaica  ;  alfo  on 
the  coafts  of  Carolina,  and  the  weftern  coafts  of  Ireland,  iffc. 

It  is  of  divers  colours,  whitifh,  brownifh,  ftreaked  with  vel- 
low,  blackifh,  iffc.  * 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  naturalifts  with 
regard  to  its  origin  and  production  :  to  rehearfe  them  all, 
would  make  a  volume.  Klobius  recites  eighteen  ;  to  which 
we  could  add  half  as  many  more. — -The  principal  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  Which  follow. 

i°.  Some  take  it  for  the  excrement  of  a  bird,  called  in  the 
Madagafcar  language  afehibobuch  ;  which  being  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  wafhed  off  the  fhore  by  the  waves,  is 
fwallowed  by  whales  ;  who  return  it  back  in  the  condition  we 
find  it.  Or,  as  Barbofa  relates,  from  the  Moorifh  inhabitants 
of  the  Maldives  j  the  excrements  above  mentioned  are  altered 
and  refined  by  lying  on  the  rocks,  expofed  to  the  fun,  moon, 
and  air  ;  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  wafhed  off  by  the 
rifing  fea.  They  add,  that  the  whales  frequently  fwallow 
pieces  thereof :  that  thofe  pieces  we  meet  withal  of  a  black 
colour,  took  that  hue  in  the  ftomach  of  thofe  animals  ;  that 
the  brown  are  fuch  as  have  floated  long  on  the  water  ;  and 
the  white,  fuch  as  have  only  been  a  fnort  time  there,  which 

they  value  the  moft.  Ramufo,  Tom.  I.  fol.  313. _ To  this 

opinion  does  Klobius  adhere. 

2°.  Others  fpeak  of  it  as  the  excrement  of  a  cetaceous  fifh  ; 


becaufes  fometimes  found  in  the  inteftines,  and  fometimes  in 
the  faeces  themfelves,  of  fuch  animals. — Juftus  Klobius,  in 
his  hiftory  of  amber,  deferibes  the  animal ;  which  he  fays  is 
a  whale,  and  called  the  trunk:  adding,  that  the  fperma  ceti 
is  taken  out  of  the  head  of  the  fame  creature. — Others,  with 
the  Perfians,  fuppofe  the  fifh  that  yields  the  ambergris  a 
fea-calf ;  others,  with  the  Africans,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fi’fh 
named  ambracan  ;  others  a  crocodile,  by  reafon  its  flefh  is 
perfumed,  iffc. 

But,  to  both  thefe  hypothefes  it  is  objedled,  that  we  have  no 
m fiance  of  any  excrement  capable  of  melting  like  wax  Add 
that  if  it  were  the  excrement  of  a  whale,  it  fhould  rather  be 
found  in  fuch  places  where  thofe  animals  abound,  as  about 
Greenland,  than  about  the  Maldivy  iflands,  Soffaia, 
Melinda,  Cape  Comorin,  iffc.  where  no  whales  are  found. 

3  .  Others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  wax,  or  gum,  which  diftils 
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from  trees,  and  drops  into  the  fea,  where  it  congeals,  and 
becomes  ambergris. 

4,0,  Others,  and  particularly  many  of  the  orientals,  imagine  it 
fprings  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  naphtha  does  out  of 
fome  fountains. — They  add,  that  the  only  fprings  hereof  are 
in  the  fea  of  Ormus,  between  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  gulphs. 
Edriffi,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  in  the  firft  climate  of  his  geo¬ 
graphy,  mentions  pieces  of  ambergris ,  on  thofe  coafts  weigh¬ 
ing  a  full  quintal. — Paludanus  and  Linfchotten  (peak  of  it  as 
a  fort  of  pitch,  gradually  working  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  and  hardening  in  the  fun. 

50,  Others  take  it  for  a  fea-mufb room,  tore  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  the  violence  of  tempefts;  it  being  obferved,  that  am¬ 
bergris  is  never  found  but  in  the  fouthweft  monfoons,  after 
ftorms. 

6°,  Oth#rs  affert  it  a  vegetable  production,  iffuing  out  of  the 
root  of  a  tree,  whofe  roots  always  fhoot  toward  the  fea,  and 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  fame. — This  account  we  have 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  from  one  of  the  Dutch 
factors  at  Batavia:  and  the  fame  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
Of  Tajles  and  Odors. 

70,  Others  fuppofe  it  a  fpongious  kind  of  earth,  which  the 
working  of  the  fea  wafhes  from  off  the  rocks,  where,  beihg 
lighter  than  water,  it  floats. — Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  bituminous  matter;  that  it  is  at  firft  liquid,  and  runs 
into  the  fea,  and  that  it  is  there  condenfed  and  reduced  into 
a  mafs. 

8°,  Others  maintain,  that  ambergris  is  made  from  the  honey¬ 
combs  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  rocks,  where  the  bees 
had  formed  their  nefts. — This  opinion  has  fomething  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  its  fide;  feveral  perfons  having  feen  pieces  that 
were  half  ambergris,  and  half  plain  honey-comb:  and  others, 
again,  having  found  large  pieces  of  ambergris ,  which  when 
-broke,  honey-comb,  and  honey  too,  were  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  V.  Tredway ,  Phil.  Tranf.  ap.  Lowth.  p.  492.  : 

90,  The  lateft  and  moft  authentic  accounts  of  ambergris  are 
thofe  fent  from  America  to  the  royal  fociety,  in  1724,  and 
1725,  by  Dr.  Boylfton,  and  Mr.  Dudley;  according  to  whom, 
ambergris  is  a  true,  animal  concrete,  formed  in  balls,  in  the 
body  of  the  male  fperma-ceti  whale,  and  lodged  in  a  large 
oval  bag,  over  the  tefticles,  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  V.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  385,  and  387. 

It  is  certain,  the  whale-catchers  in  thofe  parts  have  divers 
times  found  ambergris  in  their  fperma-ceti  whales,  chiefly  in 
the  larger,  and  older  fort:  and  it  is  from  the  informations 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  and  other  whale-catchers,  that  Mr.  Dudley 
chiefly  drew  his  account. — But,  befides  that  it  is  added,  that 
it  is  not  one  fperma-ceti  whale  in  100,  that  is  found  to  have 
ambergris ;  Mr.  Neumann  abfolutely  denies  it  to  be  an  animal 
fubftance,  as  not  yielding,  in  the  analyfis,  any  one  animal 
principle. — It  may  indeed  be  found  in  whales,  but  it  mull 
have  been  fwallo wed  by  them.  See  Sperma-ceti,  &c. 
Mr.  Neumann,  chemift  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  after  an  ample 
recital  of  all  the  different  opinions  advanced  by  others,  gives 
us  his  own ;  which  is,  that  ambergris  is  a  bitumen,  iffuing 
out  of  the  earth  into  the  fea ;  at  firft  of  a  vifeous  confidence, 
but  hardening,  by  its  mixture  with  fome  liquid  naphtha,  into 
the  form  wherein  we  find  it.  V.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  433.  p.  350. 
N° 434-  P-371-  N° 435-  P-417* 

The  pieces  frequently  feem  compofed  of  divers  ftrata,  laid  one 
over  another;  with  ftones  and  other  bodies  inclofed  therein; 
and  the  ftrata  are  fometimes  full  of  little  fhells,  which  feem 
a  fpecies  of  concha  anatifera :  whence  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  the  ambergris  has  originally  been  in  a  fluid  ftate;  or  at 
leaft,  that  it  has  been  melted ;  and  in  that  ftate  has  formed 
itfelf  afrefti,  and  inveloped  fuch  bodies  as  happened  to  be  in 
its  wav. 

It  is  of  confiderable  ufe  among  perfumers,  who  melt  it  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  make  extracts,  effences,  and  tinctures  of  it. 
— It  would  be  of  more  ufe  in  phyfic  too,  were  not  its  fmell  fo 
rank  and  offenfive,  and  on  that  account  apt  to  occafion  va¬ 
pours. 

We  have  various  inftances  in  authors,  of  huge  pieces  of  this 
matter:  the  largeft  that  has  been  known  in  Europe,  was 
brought  by  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company,  toward  theclofe 
of  the  laft  century;  and  kept  in  their  houfe  for  fome  years. 
It  was  almoft  round;  meafured  two  foot  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  an  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds.  The  great 
duke  of  1  ufcany  offered  fifty  tboufand  crowns  for  it. 

Amber-seed,  or  Musk-feed ,  is  a  feed  fomewhat  like  the  mil¬ 
let,  of  a  bitterilh  tafte,  and  brought  dry  to  us  from  Martinico 
and  Egypt. — 1  he  Egyptians  ufe  it  internally,  as  a  cordial,  to 
fortify  the  heart,  ftomach,  and  head,  and  to  provoke  luft.- — 
It  gives  a  grateful  feent  to  the  breath,  after  eating;  but  it  is 
not  proper  for  thofe  who  are  inclinable  to  vapours. 

AM  BID  EXT  E  R  *,  one  who  ufes  both  hands  alike,  the 
lelt  as  well  as  the  light,  and  this  in  cafes  where  only  the  ufe 
of  one  is  neceffary.  See  Hand. 


j  he  word  h  Latin,  ambidextra,  compounded  of  ambo  an 
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Women,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Hippo< 
never  ambidextrous.  But  this  is  denied  by  fome  moc 
give  inftances  of  the  contrary ;  though  it  is  owned 


but  few  in  comparifon  of  what  are  found  in  the  other 
fex. 

Ambidexter,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon  who  takes 
money  from  both  of  the  two  contending  parties,  to  further 
them  in  their  caufe. — In  this  fenfe  the  word  may  be  applied 
to  a  judge,  juror, r  a  follicitor,  or  the  like. —  The  penalty  on 
a  juror  in  fuch  cafe,  is  to  forfeit  decies  tantum ,  ten  times  as 
much  as  he  receives. 

AMBIENT*,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  things  as  incompafs 
others  round  about.  See  Circumambient. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ambire,  to  encornpafs,  go 
round. 

Thus,  the  bodies  fituate  around  any  other  body,  are  called 
ambient ,  and  often  the  cir cum- ambient  bodies. —  1  he  whole 
body  of  air,  becaufe  it  incompaffes  all  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  is  often  by  phyfical  writers  called,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  the  ambient ,  or  ambient  air.  See  Air. 

AMBIGENAL  Hyperbola ,  in  geometry,  is  that  which  has 
one  of  its  infinite  legs  inferibed,  and  the  other  circumfcribed. 
See  Hyperbola,  and  Curve. 

AMBIGUOUS*,  fomething  dubious,  obfeure,  or  which 
may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes.  See  Equivocal. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ambo ,  both,  and  ago ,  I 
drive ;  q.  d.  that  which  keeps  the  mind  wavering,  or  in  fuf- 
pence ;  not  knowing  which  fide  to  chufe. 

The  anfwers  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  always  ambiguous. 
See  Oracle,  and  Amphibology. 

AMBIT,  Ambitus,  of  a  figure,  in  geometry,  denotes  the 
perimeter;  or  the  fum  of  all  the  lines,  that  conftitute,  or  in¬ 
clude  it.  See  Perimeter,  Circumference,  &c. 

AMBITUS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  aCt  of  follicit- 
ing,  or  making  intereft  for  offices,  or  honours. 

The  candidates,  in  this  cafe,  went  about  the  city;  and  into 
all  public  places,  and  affemblies,  to  beg  voices;  which  w^s 
called  ambitus;  am,  in  the  ancient  Latin,  fignifying  cir  cum, 
about,  or  round,  and  ire ,  to  go.  See  Candidate. 

Ambitus,  was  the  great  trade  of  Rome,  and  demanded  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  great  fums  of  money.  Tully  affigns  this  as  the 
caufe  of  tne  high  rate  of  intereft,  and  tells  us  it  had  raifed  it 
from  4  to  8  per  cent.  Cic.  Ep.  2.  ad  ffuintt.  Frat. — Bri¬ 
bery  was  come  to  the  pitch  of  80729  /.  per  tribe:  and  there 
being  no  lefs  than  thirty-five  tribes,  it  is  obvious,  how  expen- 
five  this  corruption  was  grown. — It  is  alfo  well  known  where 
it  ended.  Arbuth.  Tiff.  p.  213. 

AMBLE,  Ambling,  in  horfemanfhip,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pace,  wherein  a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide,  move  at 
the  fame  time.  See  Pace. 

0 

The  ambling  horfe  changes  hides  at  each  remove ;  two  legs  of 
a  fide  being  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame 
time :  an  amble  is  ufually  the  firft  natural  pace  of  young  colts  ; 
which,  as  foon  as  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  trot,  they 
quit.— There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  amble ,  in  the  manage  ; 
the  riding-mafters  allowing  of  no  other  paces,  befides  walk, 
trot,  and  gallop:  their  reafon  is,  that  a  horfe  may  be  put 
from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  without  flopping  him ;  but  not  from 
an  amble  to  a  gallop,  without  fuch  flop ;  which  lofes  time, 
and  interrupts  the  juftnefs  and  cadence  of  the  manage.  See 
Trot,  Gallop,  &c. 

T  here  are  various  practices  and  methods  of  difeipline,  for 
bringing  a  yOung  horfe  to  amble:  fome  chufe  to  toil  him  in 
his  foot-pace  through  new-ploughed  lands ;  which  naturally 
inures  him  to  the  ftroke  required  in  the  amble.  Its  inconve¬ 
niences  are,  the  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  that  fuch  diforderly 
toil  may  bring  on  a  young  horfe. 

Others  attempt  it  by  fudden  flopping,  or  checking  him  in  the 
cheeks,  when  in  a  gallop;  and  thus  putting  him  into  an 
amazednefs,  between  gallop  and  trot;  fo  that  lofing  both,  he 
neceffarily  ftumbles  on  an  amble. — But  this  is  apt  to  fpoil  a 
good  mouth  and  rein  ;  and  expofes  the  horfe  to  the  danger  of 
an  hoof-reach,  or  finew-ftrain,  by  over-reaching,  &c. 

Others  prefer  ambling  by  weights,  as  the  beft  way;  and  to 
this  end,  fome  overload  their  horfe  with  exceflively  heavy 
fhoes;  which  is  apt  to  make  him  interfere,  or  ftrike  fliort 
with  his  hind  feet. — Others  fold  leaden  weights  about  the 
fetlock  pafterns;  which  are  not  only  liable  to  the  mifehiefs 
of  the  former,  but  put  the  horfe  in  danger  of  incurable  ftrains, 
cruftung  of  the  coronet,  and  breeding  of  ring-bones,  &c.~ 
Others  load  the  horfe’s  back  with  earth,  lead,  or  the  like 
maffy  fubftance ;  which  may  occafion  a  fwaying  of  the  back 
overftraining  of  the  fillets,  &c. 

Some  endeavour  to  make  him  amble  in  hand,  ere  they  mount 
his  back  by.  means  of  fome  wall,  fmooth  pail  or  rail,  and  by 
checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle-hand ;  and  cor¬ 
recting  him  with  a  rod  on  the  hinder  hoofs,  and  under  the 
belly,  when  he  treads  falfe.  But  this  is  apt  to  drive  a  horfe 
to  a  defperate  frenzy,  ere  he  can  be  made  to  underftand  what 
they  would  have  of  him;  and  to  rear,  fpraul  out  his  legs,  and 
make  other  antic  poftures,  which  are  not  eafily  quitted  a^ain 
Others  think  to  efted  it  by  a  pair  of  hind  ftioes  withlong 
fpurns  or  plates  before  the  toes;  and  of  fuch  length,  that  if 
the  horfe  offers  to  trot,  the  hind -foot  beats  the  fore-foot.  But 
this  occafions  wounds  of  the  back  finews,  which  often  brino* 
on  an  incurable  lamenefs. 

Some  attempt  to  procure  an  amble ,  by  folding  fine,  foft  lifts 
Bra  it  about  his  gambrels,  in  the  place  where  he  is  gartered 
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for  a  ftiffle  ftrain  ;  and  turn  him  thus  to  grafs  for  tvito  or  three 
weeks,  and  afterwards  take  away  the  lift.— This  is  a  Spanifti 
method,  but  difapproved  ;  for  though  a  horfe  cannot  then 
trot  but  with  pain,  yet  the  members  muft  be  fufferers ;  and 
though  the  amble  be  gained,  it  muft  he  flow  and  unfightly  ; 
becaufe  attended  with  a  cringing  in  the  hind  parts.—  Infcffea, 
ambling  by  the  tramel  appears  the  neareft  to  nature,  the  beft 
and  molt  allured  way. 

There  are  divers  errors  ufually  praftifed  in  this  method  :  as, 
that  the  tramel  is  oft  made  too  long,  and  fo  gives  no  ftroke  ; 
but  makes  a  horfe  hackle  and  fhuffle  his  feet  confufedly  ;  or 
too  Ihort,  which  makes  him  volt  and  twitch  up  his  hind  feet 
fo  fuddenly,  that  by  cuftom  it  brings  him  to  a  ftring-halt ; 
from  which  he  will  fcarce  ever  be  recovered.  Sometimes  the 
tramel  is  milplaced,  and  to  prevent  falling  put  above  the  knee, 
and  the  hind  hoof.  -  In  which  cafe,  the  beaft  cannot  give  any 
true  ftroke,  nor  can  the  fore  leg  compel  the  hind  to  follow 
it :  or  if,  to  evade  this,  the  tramel  be  made  fhort  and  ftrait,  it 
will  prefs  the  main  Anew  of  the  hind-leg,  and  the  flelhy  part 
of  the  tore-thighs  ;  fo  that  the  horfe  cannot  go  without  halt¬ 
ing  before  and  cringing  behind. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  tramel ;  fome  make  it  all  of  leather, 
which  is  inconvenient;  in  that  it  will  either  ftretchor  break, 
and  thus  confound  the  certainty  of  the  operation.  In  a  true 
tramel,  the  fide-ropes  are  to  be  fo  firm,  as  not  to  yield  ~a 
hair’s  breadth;  the  hofe  foft ;  and  to  lie  fo  clofe,  as  not  to 
move  from  its  firft  place  ;  and  the  back-band  flat,  no  matter 
how  light,  and.  to  defeend  from  the  fillets  fo  as  not  to  gall 
When  the  horfe  by  being  trameled  on  one  fide,  has  attain¬ 
ed  to  amble  perfe&ly  in  the  hand  ;  it  is  to  be  changed  to  the 
other  fide,  and  that  to  be  likewife  brought  to  rule.&  When, 
by  this  changing  from  one  fide  to  another,  with  a  half  tramel’ 
the  horfe  will  run  and  amble  in  the  hand,  readily  and  fwiftly, 
without  fnappering  and  ftumbling  ;  which  is  ordinarily  done 
by  two  or  three  hours  labour  ;  the  whole  tramel  is  to  be  put  on, 
with  the  broad,  flat,  back-band,  and  both  fides  trameled  alike. 

AMBLYGON*,  or  Amblygoniu  m,  in  geometry,  de¬ 
notes  a  triangle,  one  of  whofe  angles  isobtufe,  or  confiftin°r  of 
more  than  ninety  degrees.  See  An  g  l  e  ,  and  Tr  i  a  n  g  l  e  . 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ;  compofed  of  ay.CAv<,  obtufe,  and  ™wa, 

angle.  * 

AMBLYOPY*,  Amblyopia,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of 
the  eyes,  otherwife  called,  gutta  ferena ,  and  amaurofis.  See 
Gutta  Serena ,  See. 

*  The  word  comes  from  a^Ckvc,  obtufus,  dull ;  and  oidouAi, 

‘video,  I  fee. 

AM  BO*,  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  defk,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  churches,  where  the  priefts  and  deacons  flood  to  read, 
or  fing  part  of  the  fervice ;  and  preach  to  the  people  :  called’ 
alfo  Analogium. 

*  The  term  is  derived  from  a,mCmmv,  to  mount.— The  Am 
bo  was  mounted  upon  two  fides  ;  whence  fome  alfo  derive 
the  appellation  from  the  Latin  ambo,  both. 

The  ambo  was  afeended  by  fteps  ;  which  occafioned  that  part 
of  the  office  performed  there,  to  be  called  the  Gradual.  See 
Gradual. — The  gofpel  was  read  at  the  top  of  the  ambo  ; 
the  epiftle  a  ftep  lower. 

AMBROSIA*,  in  the  heathen  theology,  lAc.  a  delicious 
kind  of  food,  whereon  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  feed.  See 
God,  and  Altar. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
jSe?T©-,  mortal ;  in  regard  it  rendered  thofe  who  fed  thereon 
immortal,  or  was  the  food  of  the  immortals. 

Lucian,  rallying  the  poetical  gods,  tells  us,  that  ambrofia  and 
fiefiar,  of  which  one  is  the  meat,  and  the  other  the  drink  of 
the  gods,  were  not  fo  excellent  as  the  poets  deferibe  them  ; 
ft  nee  they  would  leave  them  for  blood  and  fat,  which  they 
come  to  fuck  from  the  altars  like  flies. 

AMBROSIAN  Rite ,  or  office,  denotes  a  particularoffi.ee, 
or  formula  of  worfhip,  ufed  in  the  church  of  Milan  ;  which 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Ambrofian  church.  See  Rite. 
Office,  Liturgy,  &c. 

The  denomination  takes  its  rife  from  St.  Ambrofe,  archbifhop 
of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century,  who  is  ufually  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  this  office.  Yet  fome  are  of  opinion 
the  church  of  Milan  had  an  office  different  from  that  of  the 
Roman,  and  other  churches  of  Italy,  before  the  time  of  that 
father.  In  effeft,  till  the  time  of  Charlemaign,  each  church 
had  its  feveral  office  ;  and  when  in  after-days  the  pope  took 
on  him  to  impofe  the  Roman  office  on  all  the  other  churches 
of  the  weft,  that  of  Milan  fheltered  itfelf  from  the  impofi- 
tion,  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  from 
which  time,  the  phrafe  Ambrofian  rite  has  obtained,  in  con 
tradiftindtion  to  the  Roman  rite. 

We  alfo  meet  with  the  Ambrofian  chant ,  or  fon^  ;  which 
was  diftinguifhed  from  the  Roman,  in  that  it  was°  ftronger 
and  higher.  See  Chant,  d 

The  public  library  of  Milan,  is  alfo  called  the  Ambrofian 
library.  See  Library. 

AM  BR  Y,  the  place  where  the  arms,  plate,  veflels,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  houfe- keeping  were  kept.  1 

Hence,  probably  the  ambry  at  Wcftminfter,  was  fo  called, 
becaufe  formerly  fet  apart  for  that  ufe  ;  or  rather,  from  au- 
moneryy  a  houfe  adjoining  to  an  abby,  in  which  the  charities 
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were  laid  up,  and  diftributed  to  the  poor.  See  AlMs*  and 
Almonry. 

AMBUL  A  TI O  N,  or  walking.  See  the  article  Exerc  ise* 
Ambulation,  in  pbyfic,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fpreading 
of  a  gangrene  or  mortification.  See  G A  N  G  r  e  n  e  ,  &c. 
AMBULATORY*,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  fuch 
courts,  as  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place  :  but  held 
fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  another. — In  op- 
pofition  to  fedentary  courts.  SeeCouRT. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ambulare,  to  walk. 

The  court  of  parliament  was  anciently  ambulatory  ;  fo  were  the 
courts  of  king’s  bench,  &c.  See  Parliament,  King’s- 
Bench,  See. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  a  man’s  will  is  am¬ 
bulatory ,  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  meaning,  that  he  has  it 
always  in  his  power  fo  revoke  it, 

The  Poles,  even  the  nobility,  and  court,  find  no  pleafure  but 
in  the  ambulatory  or  rambling  life.  Dalerac.  T.2.  Op. 76.  c.  4. 
— It  is  in  vain  men  have  pretended  to  fix  themfelves  in  cities  : 
the  continual  defire  in  the  inhabitants  to  be  travelling  out  of 
them,  this  way  or  that,  fhews  that  the  itinerant  or  feenite 
life  is  the  life  of  nature.  SeeScENiTE. 

A  M  B  UR  B  I  UM*,  or  Amburbiale  Sacrum ,  in  antiquity, 
a  religious  feaft,  or  ceremony,  pradtifed  among  the  Romans  j 
wherein  they  made  proceffions  around  their  city. 

*  1  he  word  is  compounded  of  ambio ,  I  go  round  ;  or  of  amb , 
or  ambu ,  an  ancient  propofition,  fignifying  around,  and  urbs, 
city. 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Feftus,  followed  by  many  others, 
maintains  the  amburbia  to  be  the  fame  with  ambarvalia.  See 
Amb  AR  VALIA. 

Hence,  alfo,  we  have  amburbiales  vidlima,  the  vidtims  car- 
a  StfKP  Proceffi°n  ;  and  afterwards  facrificed. 

AM  B  US C  AD E,  Ambush,  Am bushment,  a  body  of 

men,  who  lie  hid  in  a  wood,  dsV.  to  rufh  out  upon,  or  inclofe 
an  enemy  unawares. — Or,  the  place  wherein  fuch  a  corps 
hide  themfelves. 

AMBUSTIO,  in  medicine,  a  burn.  See  Burn,  and 
Burning. 

AM  EL,  or  Enamel.  See  the  article  Enamel. 

AMEN,  a  church  term,  ufed  as  a  conclufion  of  all  folemn 
prayers,  &c.  and  fignifying,  fo  be  it,  or  fiat. 

The  Hebrews  had  four  kinds  of  amen. — That  juft  mentioned 
they  called  amen  pafl  ;  which  was  accompanied  with  the 
greateft  attention  and  devotion  :  in  this  fenfe,  the  word  has 
'  palled  into  almoft  all  languages,  without  any  alteration. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  amen  is  formed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  words,  Adonai  Melech  Neeman. 
Dominus  Rex  Fidelis  ;  an  ufual  expreffion  among  the  Jews, 
when  they  would  give  weight  or  fandtion  to  any  thing  they 
1C  1S  known’  that  to  exprefs  the  words 
Adonai  Melech  Neeman,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  abbreviatures  ;  the  rabbins  only  take  the  initial  let¬ 
ters,  which  joined  together,  are  really  the  letters  of  the  word 
amen.  See  Abbreviature. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  of  their  cabbalifts,  who, 
according  to  their  ufual  manner  of  finding  hidden  meanings 
in  words,  which  they  call  notaricon  ;  out  of  the  letters  of  the 
word  amen,  form  the  whole  phrafe,  Adonai  Melech  Neeman. 
See  Notaricon. 

Yet,  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  word  amen  was  in  the  Hebrew 

t0?P*>  b.efor,e  ever  there  any  fuch  things  as  cabbala  or 
cabbalifts  in  the  world  :  as  appears  from  Deuteronomy,  Chap. 
XXVII.  ver.  15.  See  Cabbala,  &c. 

The  primitive  of  the  word  amen,  is  the  verb  aman,  which 
in  the  paffive  voice  fignifies  to  be  true,  faithful,  conftant,  &c* 
Hence  came  the  noun  amen ,  which  fignifies,  truth. 

And,  laftly,  of  this  noun  amen  they  made  a  kind  of  affirma¬ 
tive  adverb,  which,  when  placed  at  the  end  of  any  phrafe  or 
propofition,  fignifies,  fo  be  it,  be  it  true,  I  acquiefee  in  it.  Sec. 
Thus,  in  the  paffage  above  cited  from  Deuteronomy,  Mofes 
ordered  the  Levites  to  cry  aloud  to  the  people,  Curfed  is  he 
that  makes  any  graven  or  molten  image,  &c.  and  all  the 
people  fha.ll  fay,  Amen  ;  i.  e.  yes,  may  he  be  curfed,  we  de¬ 
fire,  we  agree  to  it.  But  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrafe,  as  in 
feveral  paffages  of  the  new  teftament,  it  fignifies  truly  verily 
—When  it  is  redoubled,  or  repeated  twice  together  as  is  al¬ 
ways  done  by  St.  John,  it  has  the  effedf  of  a  fuperlative-  a- 
greeably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  her  two 
daughters,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac— In  this  fenfe  we  are  to 
underftand  amen,  amen ,  dico  vobis.  The  evangelifts  ufually 
preferve  the  Hebrew  word  amen,  in  their  Greek  apw  ; 

though  St.  Luke  fometimes  renders  it  by  truly  or  vcct 

certainly.  9 

A  M  EN  A  B  L  E  or  A  m  a  in  a  s  L  e,  is  applied  in  our  law-books 

to  a  woman  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  governable  by  her  huf- 
band.  See  Woman,  Wife,  Covert  hfc  * 

AMEND,  or  Amende  in  the  French  ciftoms,  a  muia,  or 
pecuniary  pun.fl.ment,  impofed  by  a  fentence  of  the  judge  j 
for  any  crime,  falfe  profecution,  or  groundlefs  appeal.  See 
AMENn?HT’  Punishment,  Appeal,  £*. 

,1  c  unora BL E,  denotes  an  infamous  kind  of  pu-- 

nifliment,  ufed  in  Prance,  &c.  on  traytors,  parricides,  facri- 
legious  perfons,  and  other  heinous  criminals. 
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It  confifts  in  this,  that  the  offender  is  delivered  up  to  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman,  who  having  ftript  him  to  his  fhirt,  and  put 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  leads  him 
to  the  court,  where  he  is  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the 
court,  and  his  country. 

Sometimes  the  punifhment  ends  here ;  and  fometimes  death 
or  the  galleys  are  added. 

The  phrafe  amende  honorable ,  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  allufion 
where  a  perfon  is  condemned  to  come  into  court,  or  into  the 
prefence  of  fome  perfon  injured  ;  and  make  an  open  recanta¬ 
tion,  afk  pardon, 

AMENDMENT,  in  law,  the  correction  of  an  error,  com 
mitted  in  a  procefs,  and  efpied  before  judgment.  See  Error 
If  the  error  be  committd  in  giving  judgment,  viz.  a  wrong 
judgment  be  given  ;  there,  they  cannot  amend  it ;  but  the 
party  aggrieved  muff  bring  his  writ  of  error. — However, 
where  the  fault  appears  to  be  in  the  clerk,  who  writ  the  re¬ 
cc'd,  it  may  be  amended  ;  chiefly  if  it  be  in  matter  of  fact 
not  if  it  be  in  a  point  of  law* 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  law,  a  pecu¬ 
niary  punifhment  impofed  upon  offenders,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  court ;  frequently  alfo  called  mifericordia.  See  Punish 
ment,  and  Misericordia. 

There  is  this  {fated  difference  between  fines,  and  amerce 
merits  ;  that  fines  are  punifhments  certain,  and  determined  by 
fome  ftatutes  ;  but  amercements  are  arbitrary  impofitions,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Fault,  at  the  mercy  of  the  court. — Manwood 
in  his  Foreft-Laiv ,  makes  another  difference  :  as  if  an  amerce 
ment  were  a  more  eafy  and  merciful  penalty,  and  a  fine  a 
mare  (harp  and  grievous  one.  See  Fine. 

In  the  new  terms  of  the  law,  amercement  is  faid  to  be  properly 
a  penalty  aflefled  by  the  peers  or  equals  of  the  party  amerced 
for  an  offence  done ;  for  which  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  lord. 

Amerciament  royal ,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  a  pecuniary  pu¬ 
nifhment  laid  upon  a  fheriff,  coroner,  or  fuch  like  officer  of 
the  king,  by  juftices,  for  fome  offence  or  abufe  in  his  office. 
AMERICAN  Ocean.  See  the  article  Ocean. 

American  Weights.  See  the  article  Weights. 
AMETHYST,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  ftone,  of  a 
violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple.  See  Gem,  and  Pre¬ 
cious  Stone. 

Plutarch  fays,  the  amethyjl  takes  its  name  from  its  colour  ; 
which,  according  to  him,  refembles  that  of  wine  mixed  with 
water  ;  and  not  from  its  preventing  drunkennefs  :  which, 
however,  was  a  common  opinion,  and  gave  occafion  to  its 
being  hung  about  the  necks  of  great  drinkers. — Thofe  who 
afcribe  this  virtue  to  the  amethyjl ,  derive  its  name  from  the 
privative  a,  and  ^tSua-xco,  to  inebriate.  See  Gem. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  amethyfts : — The  Oriental,  which  is 
the  hardefl:,  the  fcarceft,  and  molt  valuable,  is  of  a  dove  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  German,  which  is  of  a  violet  colour;  and  the 
Spanilh,  which  has  the  colour  of  a  panfy. 

There  are  fome  orientals  alfo  of  a  purple  colour,  and  others 
white,  and  like  the  diamond. — There  are  alfo  beautiful  ones 
found  in  the  Pyreneans,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. 
Amethyjls  are  dug  in  a  hill  named  St.  Sigminont,  two  leagues 
from  V  icft,  in  Catalonia. — They  find  the  ftone  by  following  a 
vein  of  reddifh  or  black  earth,  or  a  vein  in  the  rock  fo  co¬ 
loured.  They  are  all  hexangular  and  pointed  like  cryftal 
There  are  three  forts :  the  beft  are  the  blackeft  or  deepeft 
violet:  others  are  almoft  quite  white  ;  and  fome  few  tindfured 
with  yellow.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  number  found  flick¬ 
ing  together,  like  the  Briftol  diamonds  ;  butthefe  are  never 
good  :  the  beft  are  found  loofe  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock,  in 
a  fatty  reddifh  or  yellowifh  earth.  They  rake  out  this  earth 
with  long  narrow  knives  which  enter  the  chinks,  and  then 
crumble  it  with  their  fingers  to  feel  for  the  ftones.  V.  Ray. 
Trav.  p.  402. 

The  amethyjl  is  not  extremely  hard  ;  but  may  be  cut  with  a 
leaden  wheel,  fmear’d  with  emery  moiftened  in  water. — It  is 
polifhed  on  a  pewter  wheel  with  tripoli. — It  is  eafily  engra¬ 
ven  on,  either  in  creux  or  relievo. 

Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  purple  colour,  in  the 
coat  of  a  nobleman  ;  which  in  gentlemens  efcutcheons  below 
that  degree,  is  called  purpure ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  prin¬ 
ces,  mercury.  See  PuRFURE. 

AMIABLE  Number sy  denote  numbers  which  are  mutually 
equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  each  other’s  aliquot  parts. — Such 
are  the  numbers  2842nd  220.  See  Number. 
AMIANTHUS  Lapis ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame  with 
afbeftos.  See  Asbestos. 

A  M  I C  T  U  S,  in  our  ancient  writers,  the  uppermoft  of  the  fix 
garments  worn  by  priefts. — It  was  tied  round  the  neck,  Ne 
inde  ad  linguam  tranfeat  mendacium  ;  and  covered  the  breaft 
and  heart,  Ne  vanitates  cogitet. 

AMISS  Drawing ,  fee  the  article  Drawing. 

A  M  1 S  S  A  Lex.  See  the  article  Lex. 

a  MIT  T  ERE  Legem  Terror,  a  law-phra  fe,  fignifying,  the 

forfeiture  of  the  right  of  fwearino-  „  r  J  r 

_  ,  .  ,  b  *  Iwcanr>g  in  any  court  or  caufe  ;  or 

to  become  infamous.  See  Law. 

This  is  the  punilhment  of  a  champion  overcome,  or  yielding 
I »  *  writ  of  attaints 


A  M  N 


■  A  MM  A,  or  Ha  mm  a,  a  girdle,  or  trufs  ufed  in  ruptures ;  to 
hinder  the  inteftinesfrom  bearing  down  too  much.  SeeRup- 


ture,  &c. 


A  MM  I,  or  Semen  A  mm  e  os,  a  kind  of  aromatic  feed,  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  in  medicine  ;  the  produce  of  a  plant  of  the  fiune 
name,  called  in  Englifh  bijhops-weed. 

The  feed  is  brought  from  the  Levant :  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  eflential  oil,  and  volatile  fait ;  and  to  be  atte¬ 
nuating,  aperitive,  hyfteric,  carminative,  cephalic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic  ;  being  one  of  the  four  lefler  hot  feeds. — It  expels 
wind,  provokes  the  menfes,  &c. 

According  to  Lemery,  the  plant  takes  its  name  ammeos  from 
arena  ;  its  feed  being  very  like  grains  of  fand. — It 
is  alfo  called  ammi  creticum ,  or  athiopicumy  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  vulgar  ammiy  or  common  bifhops-weed.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  alfo  called  cuminum  cethiopicum . 

AMMON,  or  Hammon,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
Jupiter  in  Lybia;  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  that  dei¬ 
ty  under  the  denomination  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute  about  the  origin  of  this  name. 
— Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  fand  ;  in  regard  the 

temple  was  fituate  in  the  burning  fands  of  Lybia  ;  others  bor¬ 
row  it  from  the  Egyptian  anam,  a  ram ;  as  having  been  firft 
difeovered  by  that  animal. — Others  will  have  Ammon  to  fig- 
nify  the  fun ;  and  the  horns  wherewith  he  is  reprefented,  the 
fun-beams. 

However  this  be,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  ufually  reprefented  un¬ 
der  the  figure  of  a  ram  ;  though  in  fome  medals  he  appears 
of  a  human  fhape,  having  only  two  rams  horns  growing  out 
beneath  his  ears. 

Cornu  Ammonis,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Cornu  Ammonis. 
AMMON  I A  C. — Gum  Ammoniac  ;  or,  as  it  is  fometimes, 
though  improperly,  called,  Armoniac,  is  a  kind  of  gum, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  fuppofed  to  ooze  from  an  um¬ 
belliferous  plant.  See  Gum. 

Diofcorides  fays,  it  is  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  ferula  growing 
in  Barbary ;  and  that  the  plant  that  produces  it,  is  called 

agafyllis. 

Pliny  calls  the  tree  whence  it  flows,  metopion  ;  and  fays,  the 
gum  takes  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ,  nigh 
which  the  tree  grows. 

It  ought  to  be  in  dry  drops,  white  within,  yellowifh  without, 
eafily  fufible,  refinous,  fomewhat  bitter,  and  of  a  very  {harp 
tafte  and  fine]],  fomewhat  like  garlic. 

The  good  ammoniac  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  not  mixed  with 
any  ferapings  of  wood,  ftone,  or  fand  ;  it  is  called  Soccwucc 
fragment.— The  other,  which  is  full  of  ftones  or  fand  is 
called  (pofoi^ocy  that  is,  mixture. 

Some  fay,  this  gum  ferved  the  ancients  for  incenfe  in  their 
facrinces.  See  Incense,  and  Frankincense# 

It  enters  feveral  medicinal  compofitions,  as  an  attenuant  and 
detergent,  againft  diforders  arifing  from  vifeidities  ’  and 
grumes.—  Outwardly  applied,  it  is  refolutive  and  fuppurative  * 
and,  as  fome  fay,  will  of  it  felf  draw  out  fplinters,  Gfc.  * 
Some  diflolve  the  gum  in  vinegar,  and  other  liquors  and 
call  it  lac  ammoniacum  ;  much  ufed  in  afthmas,  and  obftruc 
tions  of  the  lungs.— But  the  more  ufual  form  of  preferibintr 

it  is  in  pills.  & 

Sal Ammoniac,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fait;  more  ufually  wrote 
Armoniac.  See  Armoniac. 

A  M MU  N  I T I O  N  *,  in  general,  fignifies  all  forts  of  war- 
like  ftores  and  provifions,  more  efpecially  powder  and  ball 
See  Munition. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  amonitio,  which,  accor- 
ding  to  IJu  Cange,  was  ufed  in  the  corrupt  ftate  of  that 

language  for  fubfijlence. 

Ammunition  Bread,  is  what  is  provided  for,  and  diftributed 
daily  to,  the  ioldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

Such  an  officer  has  fo  many  rations  of  ammunition-bread  See 
See  Ration.  *  • 

AMNESTY*,  or  Amnisty,  a  kind  of  general  pardon 
wh.ch  a  prince  grants  to  h,s  fubjeas,  by  a  treaty,  or  edift  • 
wherem  he  declares  that  he  forgets  and  annuls  all  that  is  Daft’ 

and  promifes  not  to  make  any  farther  inquiry  into  the  fame 
See  Pardon.  1 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  aptvus-icc,  amne]lia\  which  was  the 
name  of  an  ancient  law  of  this  kind,  pafled  by  Thrafybulus 

AndocM6  exPulfi°n  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of  Athens.— 
Plutarr?65’  Atheman  orator,  whofe  life  is  written  by 
rutarch,  and  of  whom  we  have  an  edition,  of  the  year 
1  575  5  g’yes  us  in  his  oration  upon  myjleries  ;  a  formula  of 
the  ammjly,  and  the  oaths  taken  thereupon. 

Amncjteis  are  ufually  pra&ifed  upon  reconciliations  of  the  fove 
j5'gn  eltu  h‘S  Pe°p,e’  a/ter  rebellions,  general  defetfions" 
.Wftorf^n™8  the  aa  °f  °Mivi0n  “  ting 


and  of  perfons  outlawed.  See  Champion,  Combat  fu 
ror,  Outlawry,  &c.  M}JU' 


&c 

Charles’s  reftoration. 

AM  N 1  OS  *,  or  Amnion,  in  anatomy,  the  innermolt  mem- 
brane,  wherewith  the  foetus  of  the  womb  is  immediately  i„- 
vefted.  See  Foetus.  .  .  y 

*  lThek  W0Ii  kenS  t0  be  derived  from  the  Greek  amnos  a 
lamb,  q.  d.  pelhs  agnina ,  lambs- fkin.  * 

The  Amnios  is  a  white,  foft,  thin,  tranfparent  membrane* 

making  part  of  the  fecundine,  and  lying  under  the  chorion* 

See  Secundine,  and  Chorion. 

It  contains  a  limpid  liquor,  like  a  thin  gelly-broth ;  with 

•  •  which 


AMP 


which  the  ftomach  of  the  fetus  being  always  found  full,  ,'t  is 
fjppo.cd  to  be  the  matter  of  its  nourifhment.  See  Nutri- 

On  its  outf.de  lies  the  allantois,  or  urinary  membrane  In 

cfee'  tobjone’  ‘  ’'.r1"3?  mTbrane>  Chorion,  flick  fo 
hath  all  it.  ffw"’  *!’“  tbc>'  appear  to  be  but  one.— It 

Allantois*  *  °rigin  as  the  chorion-  See 

AmfrMfD'?t’  the  ancient  botan>'’  a  fmal1  and  rich  aro- 

”ri^cSSb“nCheSlike  ^  ^  biS% 

1  he  commentators  on  Pliny,  and  Diofcorides,  have  never 
ecu  a  e  to  agree  upon  the  ancient  amomurn  ;  the  generality 

It;  l't  °"  frU>?  d,fecnt  kern  ours.-ISomewiU  have 
the  role  of  Jericho  pals  for  it.— F.  Camelli  is  nofitive  he  has 

B  mr'  Tm,m  ofD!ofcorid“>  »S  thatlt  is  tfe 
the  “4’ins  o  he’  Carc  P'’  Srowing  in  the  Philippine  iflands  j 
flieir  nreks  hmh  W  *K  "°™  bY  the  natives  about 

Of  their  tonofed  o  r1  account rof  <>’">  agreeable  odour,  and 
the  hi  no-  oirl-ip  r  /  UC  in.  P1  curving  from  infedlion,  curing 
the  hngofthe  fc°lopendria?  Phil.  Tran  fa  ft.  N()  2 4 8. 

a  frrnt  •  th.;lt  JllL;  amomum  of  the  ancients  was  not 

to  a  bunch  of  W°  "I*’  WhiGh  b°re  fome  refemblance 
ing  in  tmbalm- 

to  the  bodies  of  Egyptians,  embalmed  with  it.  See  Mummy 

thc  den°: 

to  be  the  ftfon  '  or  fiurn  of the  an den ts 
m  Englifh  we  call  baft ar d Jl one -par jley.'  to  what 

It  refembles  the  mufcat  grape ;  and  grows  like  it,  in  clufters  • 
is  about  theb.gnefso  a^ich-pea,  round,  membranous,  and 
divided  into  three  cells,  which  contain  feveral  brown,  angu- 
lar  grains  ;  of  a  very  ftrong  aromatic  tafte,  and  fmell 
This  fruit  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  and  makes  part 
of  the  compofition  of  treacle.—Tr  ie  nf  „  un*  r_-  P  \ 


A  M  P 


fiflithaififmah'  b°cbat,,C  bved  ratbcr  af*tcr  the  manner  of  a 

filh,  than  a  man.  See  Diving,  Pe  arl-Mwp-  &c 

AMPp  H  T°R  r  Pv^v  r>  Sce  the  article  Plants. 

^  of  li  ra  rROIDES*,  in  anatomy,  a  tunic,  or 
*  Tf  -  ,,  more  ufually  called  retina.  See  Retina. 

or  ls  reck,  au'liCl.neeiH.Jyi.  compounded  of  au- 

ii t’S’dh  ’  r*  formi  br.  tosfonof  itsnet- 

AMPHIROT  ri  f  Pf  tbe  Eatius  alfo  call  it  retiformit. 

AMPHIBOLOGY*  or  Amphibolia,  in  grammar  a 

fault  in  language  whereby  it  is  rendered  obfeure,  and  liable 
to  be  underftood  in  a  double  fenfe.  See  Ambiguous. 

theGreek’  a“bi^. 

n.pbibohgy j,  chiefly  ufed  in  relpedl  ofa  phrafe ;  as  equivocal 

catVon*6  °  a  W°r<^'  ^ee  Equivocal,  and  Equivo- 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfwer  which  Pyrrhus  received  from 
„  Arff 5  dEacida,  Romanos  vincere  poffe  :  where  the 

yhMogy  confifts  in  this,  that  the  words  Teind  Romanos, 

eiihm  °f  them.  Precede?  or  either  of  them  follow  the 
wordj i  poJTevmcere,  indifferently.  See  Oracle. 

n  C  np. 1  anguage  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  natural  man- 
is  it  m  V  Vin0t  CapaVei  °/anf  ampbibologies  of  this  kind  :  nor 
moP  '  V6  amPhlbohm  m  the  articles,  as  the  French  and 
ARTicLlr^°nSUeS'  See  Construction,  English, 

A  m«T  Or1  BJR  ACHY  S  *>  the  name  ofa  foot  in  the  Latin 
laft  whV  kf°  COnflftinS  of  three  Syllables,  the  firft  and 

Foot  and  andthat  in  the  ”iddle  IonS-  S- 

'hh  hthT-  fr°!n  ,inum’  a”d  brevis. 

Among  tt  au^ntsa'ebiMi;rendSh  P  ^  “Sf middled 
iii.  p .  C  all°  zdllz&jantus,  and  fcolius.  Diom. 


fmelT  C°^d°^Ra°n  ^kot,  fpicyVafte8,  and  A  m'pH  I  CTYONS^A  ^  CsPr- 

tmcii.  Rtd.  Kauwo/f.Trav.  p.  8<.  ,  •  r  1  Amphictyones.  in  aminnihr  t 

Befides  this,  there  is  likewifa  deputies  of  the  cities  and  neoole  of  . 


fmell.  Rauwo/p.  Prav.  p.  85. 

Beiides  this,  there  is  likewise  another  paler  feed,  which  bears 

the  name  amomum-,  but  neither  this  nor  the  former  are  in 
much  repute  in  phyfic.  1 

AMOBTIg  ATION.,  or  Amort, sement,  i„  la„ 
the  aft  of  turning  lands  into  mortmain,  i.  e.  of  alienating  or 
transferring  them  to  fome  corporation,  guild,  or  fraternltv 
and  their  fucceffors.  See  Mortmain  y’ 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  amortir,  to  extin-nilh 
put  out,  fttr.  See  Extinguishment.  =“ilh, 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  licence  or  privilege  which  the 
king  or  fupenor  lord  grants,  to  enable  fuch  corporation' 
thus  to  receive  lands  m  mortmain:  which  othetwife’tfev 
cannot  do. -There  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  fine,  or  acknow¬ 
ledgment  paid  the  king,  or  the  lord,  in  confutation  hereof- 
to  make  them  fatisfadion  for  feveral  incidental  dues  and  pro- 
fits,  which  would  have  ftllen  to  them  in  the  common  wav  • 
which  are  hereby  cut  off. '  /  5 

This  praffice  was  borrowed  from  the  Lea  Papina,  whereby 
,t  was  forbidden  toconfecrate  any  land  to  religious  ufes,  with! 
out  the  confent  of  the  people. 

AMOVING,  the  aft  of  removing  or  expelling  another 
from  h.s  place,  office  or  the  l,ke.-We  have  a  ftatute  for  a ■ 
moving  papifts  out  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  ten 
miles  round  the  fame.  1  W.  and  M.  c  9 

AMPR?  aJhrrpa"’  am,mmd°  ‘“pie.  ■  See  Custode 

AM  PE  LI  ns,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  black,  bituminous 
kind  of  earth  that  d.ffolves  in  oil  j  ufed  to  blacken  the  eve' 

AMPHIARTHROSlIi  Calledalf°i,W— ''"'A 

A  A  Y H 1AKT  H  R  O  SIS  ,  in  anatomy,  a  neutral  or  du¬ 
bious  kind  of  articulation,  diftinguifhed  from  the  diarthrofis 

in  that  It  has  no  confnirnnnc  r  ,  „  b 


The  word  is  derived  from awJ/}  both;  and  c p 5pucn<  ar- 
ticulation  J  the  ampbiarihrofis  being  compounded  of ’both 

Such  is  the  articulation  of  the  ribs,  with  the  vertebra  -  and 

that  of  the  carpus  with  the  metacarpus,  fpY.  See  Vertf 
br je.  Carpus,  &c.  verte- 

AMPHIBIOUS*,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  annlied  tn 

fort  of  animals  which  live  both  on  land,  and  in  the  water 

that  is,  which  breathe  the  air,  but  pafs  part  of  their  time  in 

thewater,  as  affording  them  their  chief  food.  See  Animal 

The  word  comM :  from  the  Greek  w/>  utrimque,  both-ways' 
and  p,e(r  wta,  i,fe  .  as  ]lving  in  either  place  *  'ways> 

—  Maft  tfVfr°g’  Ca/^°r’  °tter’  tort°ifo,  foa-calf,  crocodile  feV 
Moft  of  the  amphibious  kind,  the  caftor  and  otter  excepted 
have  peculiar  provifions  in  their  ftru&ure  to  fit  them  7  r 
various  a  way  of  living  ;  particularly  7n  he  heart  1  7 
foramen  ovale,  &c.  See  He  art  F  JL  .  “V  /  gS 

'heterm  AMPwrprnn,  iVVi^’ F°R.AME  N  Ovale,  &c. 


ftates  generf/oT the' ^j§°°d  ,nieafore»  were  the  fame  with  the 

der  them  a  terror  totfe  hsT.  ™  y-togetber  S  fo  as  to  ren- 
aflemb ly,  mentions  only  the  fV  natl°^  Y1ICh  comPofed  that 

^nianL  Ma 

S5  "ts of  tbfrAchaia"s  eI 

count  of  the  c  ties  adm feed  fe  '  .A.fch'n<;s  Mo  an  ac- 
Legatione.  ln  hls  ^“on,  Oe falfa 

Acrifius  inftituted  a  new  council  nf  1 

del  of  the  ancient  ones  .  °n  the  mo' 

^Upho,^achkind^:SflS;S^,rt 

nuA hpopvvpuves,  and  their  aftembly  HvXoux  ’ 

M  P  H I  MAC  E  R  *,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry  confi 
of  three  fyllables  ;  the  firft  and  laft  whereof  were  W 
thatm  the  middle  fhort.  See  Foot,  &c.  S> 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greet 

by  reafon  both  extremeTare  long"’  Md  5 

Such  are  the  words  £  _T 

Vie 

offh 

I  hey  were  firft  eftablifhed  bv  Timolenn  . 

of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant.— They  governed  S™15/?11^ 
fpace  of  three  hundred  years  and  f)mdnr  Qb^racufe  Jor  t 
they  fubfifted  even  in  Kme  ^ SlCUlus  affures^ 

AMP  HI  PROSTYLE*  in  th*  • 

kind  of  temple,  which  had  four  columns^' front  b1^' ^ 
ny  behind.  SccTemple.  n  fo°nt,  and  as  m 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Pr^t 

before,  and  column  k  about> 

amphiscii* 


The  term  Amphibious,  is  AMPHISCII»,  i„  geography  an!  ft 

We°havVeed,be  ^  °f  U,“g  a,on8  under tZ™"’  ^  ^bU  tbe  »ne.  See  Z  o  n  e™0”7’  'he  ^ 

rentable Ts'of  asSIS,' '  namedThet"/™^-  moft  TheI  ™Zs  denomJS«^  »«>.«*.  «*W. 


The 


AMP 

Ifhe  amphifcii  are  alfo  afcii.  See  Ascii. 

A  MPHlSMIL  A,  or  Amphismela,  an  anatonfical  knife, 

edged  on  both  Tides.  , 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  oop.<pt,  utrimque ,  on  both  udes,  and 

<tawAh,  knife.  . 

AMPHITHEATRE*,  a  Tpacious  building,  of  an  oval 
figure,  having  its  area  or  arena  incompafled  with  rows  of 
feats,  rifing  gradually  one  over  another  ;  with  portico  s  both 
within  and  without  fide.  See  Area,  and  Arena. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  about  ;  and 

Sedlpr,  theatre  ;  which  comes  from  $txotueiit  {petto,  con- 
templor  ;  fo  that  an  amphitheatre,  ftrictly  fpeaking,is  a  place 
whence  a  perfon  may  fee  all  around  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  amphitheatre  was  appointee,  for  the 
exhibiting  of  fpe£tacles  or  fhews  to  the  people  :  as,  the  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators,  and  thofe  of  wild  beafts.  See  Specta¬ 
cle,  Gladiator,  (Ac. 

Their  theatre  was  built  in  form  of  a  femicircle,  only  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  juft  femicircle  by  one  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  ; 
and  the  amphitheatre  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  double  theatre, 
or  two  theatres  joined  together  ;  fo  that  the  longeft  diameter 
of  the  amphitheatre ,  was  to  the  fhorteft,  as  if  to  i.  See 
Theatre. 

There  are  amphitheatres  ftill  ftanding  at  Rome,  at  Pola  (i), 
at  Nifmes,  (Ac. — The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  called  the 
Colifeum,  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the  moft  celebrated 
now  remaining  of  all  antiquity  (2).  See  Coliseum. — Re¬ 
mains  of  amphitheatres  areihewn  at  Arles,  Bourdeaux,  (Ac. 

(1)  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  an  ancient  republic  of  Iftria,  is 
very  entire,  confills  of  two  orders  of  Tufcan  pillars,  one  over 
the  other. — The  lower  have  pedeftals,  which  is  extraordinary ; 
this  order  having  fcarce  ever  more  than  bafes  to  fupport  them. 
Vernon,  in  Ray' s  Trav.  t.  2.  />-35  5-  SeeTuS  c  a  n,P  e  d  e  s  t  a  l,&c. 

(2)  The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  is  computed  to  have  been  capable 
of  holding  85,000  fpedlators. — That  of  Verona,  is  the  bell 
prefer ved  :  for,  though  moll  of  the  great  and  bell  Hones  of 
the  outfide  are  picked  out ;  yet  the  great  vault  on  which  the 
rows  of  the  feats  are  laid,  is  entire :  the  rows  alfo  (which  are 
44  in  number)  are  entire.  Every  row  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  a  man  fits  conveniently  in 
them  :  and  allowing,  for  a  feat,  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  whole 
will  hold  23,000  perfons. 

Pliny  mentions  an  amphitheatre  built  by  Curio,  which  turned 
on  large  iron  pivots ;  fo  that  of  the  fame  amphitheatre ,  two 
feveral  theatres  were  occafionally  made,  whereon  different  en¬ 
tertainments  were  prefented  at  the  fame  time. 

A  MPHOR  A,  in  antiquity,  an  earthen  veffel,  which  ferved 
as  a  kind  of  liquid  meafure,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans*.  See  Measure. 

*  It  is  called  in  Homer  Apupupogw,  and  by  fyncope  A^ocivs, 
on  account  of  its  two  anfae  or  handles  for  carriage. — It  is  the 
fame  with  the  quadrant  al.  See  Qu  adrantal. 

The  amphora  was  the  twentieth  part  of  the  culeus,  and  con¬ 
tained  forty-eight  fextaries  ;  amounting  to  about  feven  gal¬ 
lons  one  pint  Englifh  wine-meafure.  Arhuth. 

Suetonius  tells  us  of  a  man  who  flood  for  the  queftorfhip,  and 
who  drank  an  amphora  of  wine  at  one  meal,  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Tiberius. 

Amphora  was  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a  dry  meafure,  contain¬ 
ing  three  bufhels  ;  the  ftandard  whereof  was  kept  at  Rome  in 
the  capitol,  to  prevent  falfe  meafures. 

Amphora  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  largeft  liquid  meafure  in 
ufe  among  the  Venetians.  The  amphora  contains  four  bigots, 
feventy-fix  muftachi,  or  two  botes  or  muids. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  part  of  a  difeourfe  or 
fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a  praife  or  commen¬ 
dation  heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged  by  an  enumeration 
of  circumftances  ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  proper  emotions  in  the 
fouls  of  the  auditors.  See  Oration,  Passion,  (Ac. 

Such  is  that  paffage  in  Virgil,  where,  inftead  of  faying  merely 
that  Turnus  died,  he  amplifies  his  death, 

- AJI  illi  folvuntur  f rigor  e  membra , 

s  Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  fub  umbras. 

Amplification ,  according  to  Cicero,  is  a  vehement  argumenta¬ 
tion  ;  a  forcible  affirmation,  that  perfuades  by  moving  the 
paffions. 

Some  authors  define  amplification ,  after  Ifocrates,  to  be  a  dif¬ 
eourfe  which  makes  great  things  of  little  ;  or  which  raifes  and 
exaggerates  little  things,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  great. — 
But  in  this  fenfe,  amplification  Ihould  rather  become  a  fophift 
or  juggler,  than  an  orator.  See  Exaggeration,  So¬ 
phist,  i$c. 

The  mafters  of  eloquence  make  amplification  the  foul  of  dif¬ 
eourfe. — Longinus  fpeaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal  means 
which  contribute  to  the  fublime  ;  but  cenfures  thofe  who  de¬ 
fine  it  a  difeourfe  which  magnifies  things  ;  this  equally  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  fublime,  the  pathetic,  (Ac. — The  fame  author  di- 
ftinguifhes  amplification  from  the  fublime  by  this,  that  the 
latter  confifts  wholly  in  the  elevation  of  words  and  fentiments, 
whereas  the  former  confifts  alfo  in  their  multitude  :  the  fub¬ 
lime  is  fometimes  found  in  a  Angle  thought  ;  \>\xt  amplifica¬ 
tion  cannot  fubfift,  excepting  in  abundance.  See  Su  B  L 1 M  E . 
There  is  likewife  a  difference  between  the  amplification,  and 
the  proof ;  in  that  the  one  ferves  to  clear  the  point,  and  the 
other  to  heighten,  and  exaggerate  it. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  amplification  j  the  one  of 
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things,  the  other  of  words.— 'The  firft  is  produced  in  diners 
manners;  as,  i°.  By  a  multitude  of  definitions  :  thus  it  is 
Cicero  amplifies  on  hiftory  :  Hifioria  ejl  tefiis  temporum ,  lux 
veritatis,  vita  memories ,  magifira  vita,  nuntia  vetujlatis.  See 
De finition.— 2°,  By  a  multitude  of  adjundts  ;  of  which 
we  have  a  fine  inftance  in  Virgil’s  lamentation  for  Csefar’s 
death,  by  enumerating  the  many  prodigies  and  monfters  that 
either  preceeded  or  fucceeded  it. — Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  ex¬ 
audit  a  filentes ,  ingens  (A  fimulacra  modis  pallentia  mirisvifa  jub 
obfeurum  noftis  ;  pecudejque  locuta ,  infandum,  fifiunt  amnes ,  ter¬ 
ra  que  dehifeunt,  (A  mcefium  illachrymat  templis  ebur,  araque 
fudant. — 30,  By  a  detail  of  caufes  and  effedls. — 40,  By  an 
enumeration  of  confequences. — 50,  By  companions,  fimili- 
tudes,  and  examples.  See  Comparison,  (Ac. — 6°,  By  the 
contrail  of  antithets,  and  by  rational  inference. 

Amplification  by  words,  is  effedled  fix  ways. — 1°,  By  ufing 
metaphors. — 2P,  By  hyperboles. — 30,  By  fynonymas. — 40, 
By  fplendid  and  magnificent  terms ;  as  that  of  Horace,  Scan- 
dit  aratas  vitiofa  naves,  cur  a  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit,  ocyor 
cervis,  (A  agente  nimbos,  ocyor  euro. — 5°,  By  periphrafes,  or 
circumlocutions. — 6°,  By  repetition.' — To  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  by  gradation.  See  Climax,  (Ac. 

AMPLITUDES/^  range  of  a  projebiile ,  denotes  the  hori  - 
zontal  line  fubtending  the  path  in  which  it  moved.  See  Pro¬ 
jectile. 

Amplitude,  in  aftronomy,  anarch  of  the  horizon,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  true  eaft  or  weft  point  thereof,  and  the 
centre  of  the  fun,  or  a  ftar  at  its  rifing  or  fetting.  See  Ho¬ 
rizon,  Rising,  Setting,  (Ac . 

Amplitude  is  of  two  kinds ;  eajlern,  or  ortive  ;  and  wefiern,  or 
occiduous. 

Eajlern ,  or  rifing  Amplitude,  amplitudo  ortiva ,  is  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  point  wherein  the  ftar  rifes,  and  the  true 
point  of  eaft,  wherein  the  equator  and  horizon  interfedl.  See 
East. 

Wefiern,  or  fetting  Amplitude,’  amplitudo  occidua ,  is  the 
diftance  between  the  point  wherein  the  ftar  fets,  and  the  true 
point  of  weft  in  the  equinoctial.  See  West. 

The  eaftern  and  weftern  amplitude ,  are  alfo  called  northern , 
and  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  quarters 
of  the  horizon. 

The  complement  of  the  eaftern  or  weftern  amplitude  to  a 
quadrant,  is  called  the  azimuth.  See  Azimuth. 

To  find  the  fun’s  or  a  ftar’s  amplitude,  either  rifing  or  fet¬ 
ting,  by  the  globe.  See  Globe. 

To  find  the  fun’s  amplitude,  trigonometrically  ;  having  the 
latitude,  and  the  fun’s  declination  given. — Say,  As  the  co¬ 
fine  of  the  latitude  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  prefent 
declination  to  the  fine  of  the  amplitude.— Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the 
latitude  150  30/  and  the  declination  n°  50'; 

Sine  comp.  74,30  57310 

Sine  of  declin.  11,50  9,31184 
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Amplitude  required  5O0  7/. 

Magnetical  Amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained 
between  the  fun,  at  his  rifing,  and  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of 
the  eompafs ;  or,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rifing  or  fetting 
of  the  fun,  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  eompafs.  See 
Compass,  Rising,  Setting,  (Ac. 

It  is  found  by  obferving  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  by 
an  azimuth  eompafs.  If  the  eompafs  had  no  variation,  the 
magnetical  amplitude  will  be  the  fame  as  the  true  one. 

AMPUTATION,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  limb,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  with  an  inftrument  of 
fteel.  See  Chirurgery,  Operation,  (Ac . 

In  cafes  of  mortification,  recourfe  is  frequently  had  to  am¬ 
putation.  See  Mortification,  Gangrene,  Sphace¬ 
lus,  (Ac. 

The  ufual  method  of  performing  it,  in  the  inftance  of  a  leg, 
is  as  follows. — The  proper  part  for  the  operation  being  four 
or  five  inches  below  the  knee  ;  the  fkin  and  flefh  are  firft  to 
be  drawn  very  tight  upwards,  and  fecured  from  returning  by 
a  ligature  two  or  three  fingers  broad  :  above  this  ligature 

1  another  loofe  one  is  paffed,  for  the  gripe,  which  being  twifted 
by  means  of  a  flick,  may  be  ftraitened  to  any  degree  at  plea- 
fure. 

Then,  the  patient  being  conveniently  fituated,  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  placed  to  the  infide  of  the  limb  ; .  which  is  to  be  held  by 
one  affiftant  above,  and  another  below  the  part  defigned 
for  the  operation ;  and  the  gripe  fufficiently  twifted,  to 
prevent  too  large  an  haemorrhage,  the  flefh  is,  with  a  ftroke 
or  two,  to  be  feparated  from  the  bone  with  the  difmem- 
bring-knife.  Then  the  periofteum  being  alfo  divided  from 
the  bone  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  faw  the  bone  afun- 
der  with  as  few  ftrokes  as  poffible.— When  two  parallel  bones 
are  concerned,  the  flefh  that  grows  between  them  muft  like¬ 
wife  be  feparated  before  the  ufe  of  the  faw. 

This  being  done,  the  gripe  may  be  flacken’d  ;  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  fearching  for  the  large  blood-veflels,  and  fecu- 
ring  the  haemorrhage  at  their  mouths,  either  by  the  adtual 
cautery,  the  ligature,  Hitching  them  up,  applying  vitriol  but¬ 
tons,  or  the  like.  After  this  a  dry  pledget  of  lint,  or  one 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fprinkled  with  diapente,  may 
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be  applied  to  the  flump.  Then  loofen  the  firft  ligature, 
and  pull  both  the  fkin  and  flefh,  as  far  as  conveniently  may 
be,  over  the  flump,  to  cover  it ;  and  fecure  them  with  the 
crofs-flitch  made  at  the  depth  of  half,  or  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  the  fkin. 

It  remains,  to  apply  over  the  whole  flump  two  large  pled¬ 
gets,  dipped  in  oxycrate  and  dried,  and  afterwards  charged 
with  aflringents ;  and  on  thefe  to  apply  a  plaifler  of  de-mi- 
nio,  or  fimple  diachylon  ;  and  over,  thefe,  an  ox-bladder, 
wetted  in  oxycrate ;  and  over  all,  a  crofs-cloth  pretty  tight, 
fecured  with  rollers. 

After  all  this,  the  gripe  may  be  flackened,  fo  as  to  be  made 
eafy  for  the  patient ;  or  even  entirely  taken  away,  after 
he  is  put  to  bed  ;  in  which  he  mull  lie  with  the  flump  fome- 
what  raifedj  an  affiftant  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  keep¬ 
ing  fall  the  dreffing  with  his  hand,  to  prevent  any  violent  hae¬ 
morrhage. — In  three  or  four  days  the  dreffing  may  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  proper  digeflives,  mixed  with  aflringents,  ap¬ 
plied  :  having  an  aftual  cautery,  or  fome  powerful  ftyptic,  in 
readinefs,  in  cafe  of  a  violent  haemorrhage  at  the  firft  opening. 
M.  Sabourin,  furgeon  of  Geneva,  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  2Sn.  1702,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  method  of  amputation ,  propofed  to  that  academy. 
— The  whole  fecret  confifts  in  faving  a  piece  of  flefh  and 
fkin,  a  little  lower  than  the  place  where  the  fe£tion  is  to 
be ;  wherewith  the  flump  is  to  be  afterwards  covered. — The 
advantages  hereof,  are,  that  in  lefs  than  two  days  time,  this 
flefh  unites  with  the  extremes  of  the  divided  veflels,  and  fo 
faves  the  neceffity  either  of  binding  the  ends  of  thofe  veflels 
with  thread,  or  of  applying  cauftics  or  aflringents ;  which 
are  methods  very  dangerous,  or  at  leaft  very  incommodious. 
Add,  that  the  bone  thus  covered  up,  does  not  exfoliate. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church- hiftory,  a  feci  of  Proteftants, 
in  the  fixteenth  century;  denominated  from  their  leader 
Amfdorf.  See  Lutheranism. 

Sanders,  Har.  186.  reprefents  them  as  maintaining,  that  good 
works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  even  oppofite  and  per¬ 
nicious  to  falvation. — The  Amfdorfians  were  rigid  confef- 
fionifts. 

AMULET*,  Amuletum,  a  kind  of  external  medica¬ 
ment,  wore  about  the  neck,  or  other  part  of  the  body ;  to 
prevent,  or  remove  difeafes. 

*  The  word  amulet  is  formed  of  the  Latin  amoletum,  amoli - 
mentumi  of  amoliri,  to  remove,  drive  away.  See  Preser¬ 
vative. 

Such  are  quills  of  quick-filver,  or  arfenic,  which  fome  hang 
on  the  neck,  or  wear  under  the  fhirt  againft  the  plague,  and 
other  contagious  difeafes ;  the  blood-ftones  worn  by  others  a- 
gainft  haemorrhages ;  and  that  wore  by  the  women  of  the 
Eaft-Indies  to  bring  down  the  menfes. 

Amulets  are  frequently  no  other  than  a  fort  of  fpells,  or 
charms ;  confifting  of  quaint  words  and  characters,  fuppofed 
to  have  the  virtue  of  warding  off  ill. — Pliny  makes  frequent 
mention  of  them.  See  Charm,  idc. 

The  Greeks  called  thefe  kind  of  remedies  <puA«x7»£ia}  phylac¬ 
teries;  ■sstpiooltlx,  periapta;  onroTeXecrpuToi,  (3pe- 

6kx,  and  ffxoX7ri«.— The  Latins  call  them  amulita ,  appenfa , 
pentacula ,  idc.  See  Phylactery,  Periapta,  &c, 

The  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  ecclefiaftics  to  wear  fuch 
amulets  and  phylaCleries,  on  pain  of  degradation.  St.  Chry- 
foftom  and  St.  Jerom  are  likewife  zealous  againft  the  fame 
praClice.  Hoc  apud  nos ,  fays  this  laft  father,  fuper/litiofcs  mu- 
liercula ,  in  parvulis  Evangeliis  id  in  crucis  ligno  id  ijliufmodi 
rebus  qua  habent  quidem  zelurn  Dei  fed  non  juxta  fcientiam ,  uf- 
que  bodie  fattitant.  See  Kirch.  Oedip.  /Egypt. 

Amulets  are  now  fallen  from  the  great  repute  they  were  an¬ 
ciently  in ;  yet  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  alledges  them  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  ingrefs  of  external  effluvia  into  the  habit ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  (hew  the  great  porofity  of  the  human  body. — He  adds, 
that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of  thefe  external  medicines  do  an- 
fwer ;  for  that  he  himfelf  having  once  been  fubjeCt  to  bleed 
at  the  nofe,  and  reduced  to  ufe  feveral  remedies  to  check  it ; 
found  the  mofs  of  a  dead  man’s  fkull,  though  only  applied  fo 
as  to  touch  the  fkin  till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the  moft 
effectual  of  any. 

A  memorable  thing  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  £wel- 
fer,  by  the  chief  phyfician  to  the  Hates  of  Moravia,  who 
having  prepared  fome  troches  of  toads  after  Helmont’s  man¬ 
ner,  not  only  found  that  being  worn  as  amulets  they  preferved 
him  and  his  domeftics  and  friends  from  the  plague;  but  being 
put  on  the  plague-fores  of  others,  they  were  greatly  relieved, 
and  even  faved  thereby. 

The  fame  Mr.  Boyle  fhews  how  the  effluvia  even  of  cold  a- 
mulets ,  may  in  trail  of  time  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  ;  by  fuppofing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the 
lkin,  and  the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  demonftra- 
ted  the  poffibility  of  the  thing  in  his  laft  propofitions,  de  Febri- 
bus:  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  Dr.  Keil,  idc. 
See  Effluvia,  Pore,  Skin,  Plague,  idc. 

Amulet,  in  cookery.  See  the  article  Omelet. 

AMURCA,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  made  of  the  refufe  or 
recrement  of  expreffed  olives. — It  is  an  aftringent.  See 
Olive. 
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AMY*,  in  law,  the  perfon  next  of  kin  to  an  orphan,  or  in¬ 
fant;  who  is  to  be  intrufled  for  him:  properly  called  prochebi 
amy.  See  Prochein,  idc. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  Friend. 
AMYGDALAE.  See  the  article  Almond. 
AMYGDALATE,  an  artificial  milk,  or  emulfion,  made 
of  blanched  almonds,  idc.  See  Almond. 

AMYLUM.  See  the  article  St  arch. 

AMYNTICA  etriplajlra ,  in  pharmacy,  defenfative,  of 
ftrengthening  plafters.  See  Empl aster. 

A  N  A,  aa,  in  medicine,  denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  any 
things,  whether  in  liquid  or  dry  meafure.  See  A. 

Hence  anatica  proportio  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  fignify  the 
ratio ,  ox  proportion  of  equality.  See  Equality,  Ratio,  idc. 
Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination,  adopted 
into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  languages. — Ana's  or. 
books  in  anay  are  collections  of  the  memorable  fayings  of 
perfons  of  learning,  and  wit;  much  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  table-talk. 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  books  in  ana ,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Cafauboniana :  he  there  obferves,  that  though  fuch 
titles  be  new,  the  thing  it  felf  is  very  old;  that  Xenophon’s 
books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings  of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  Plato,  are  Socratiana :  that  the  apothegms  of  the 
philofophers,  collected  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  the  fentences 
of  Pythagoras,  and  thofe  of  EpiCtetus;  the  works  of  Athe- 
nseus,  Stobaeus,  and  divers  others,  are  fo  many  ana’s.  Even 
the  Gemara  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  other  oriental  writings, 
according  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong  to  the  fame  clals.  Tof 
this  head  of  ana  may  likewife  be  referred  the  Orphica ,  the  Py- 
tbagorcea ,  Mfopica ,  Pyrrhonea ,  &c.  See  Gemara. 

The  Scaligerana  was  the  firft  piece  that  appeared  with  a  title 
in  ana.  It  was  compofed  by  Ifan  de  V affan,  a  young  Champa- 
nois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaliger  by  Cafaubon.  Being  much 
with  Scaliger,  who  was  daily  vifited  by  the  men  of  learning 
at  Leyden,  de  Vaffan  wrote  down  whatever  things  of  any 
moment  he  heard  Scaliger  fay. — And  thus  arofe  the  Scalige¬ 
rana ,  which  was  not  printed  till  many  years  after  at  Geneva 
in  1666.  Patin ,  Lett,  431. — Soon  after  came  the  Perronia- 
na ,  Thuanay  Naud&ana ,  Patiniana ,  Sorberiana ,  Mena gi ana ^ 
Anti-menagiana ,  Fureteriana ,  Chevresana ,  Leibnitziana ,  &c< 
to  Arlequiniana. 

ANABAPTISTON.  See  the  article  AbaptistoN; 
ANABAPTISTS*,  a  religious  feCt,  whofe  diftinguifhing 
tenet  is,  that  children  are  not  to  be  baptized,  till  they  arrive 
at  years  of  diferetion;  as  holding  it  requifite,  that  they  give 
a  reafon  of  their  faith,  before  they  can  receive  a  regular  bap- 
tifm.  See  Baptism. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  Avt u  denuo ,  again ;  and  ^evnm- 
£»,  I  baptize ;  of  P>a<ib]m,  I  <wajh  :  it  being  their  practice  to 
re-baptize  fuch  as  had  been  baptized  in  their  infancy. 

There  Were  Anabaptijls  even  in  the  primitive  church  ;  that 
is,  heretics  who  baptized  a  fecond  time  :  fuch  were  the  No- 
Vatians,  Cataphrygians,  and  Donatifts.  See  NoVatian, 
Cat aphrygian,  and  Donatist. 

There  were  alfo  in  the  third  century  feveral  catholic  bifhops 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  who  held  the  baptifm  of  heretics  inva¬ 
lid  ;  and  therefore  rebaptized  fuch  as  were  converted  to  or¬ 
thodoxy. — But  thefe  ancient  re-baptifts  were  not  called  Ana - 
baptijls.  See  Re-baptizants. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Waldenfes,  Albigenfes,  and  Pe- 
trobruffians,  are  alfo  recorded  as  of  the  fame  belief ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  was  the  denomination  given  them.  See  Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  idc. 

Thofe  properly  called  Anabaptijls ,  are  a  fedt  of  Proteftants, 
who  firft  appeared  in  the  fixteenth  century,  in. fome  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Germany,  particularly  Weftphalia,  where  they 
committed  feveral  outrages. — They  taught,  that  baptifm  was 
not  to  be  conferred  on  children;  that  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear, 
or  to  bear  arms ;  that  a  true  chriftian  cannot  be  a  magiftrate. 
idc. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  this  fe£t:  fome  charge 
it  on  Carloftad  ;  others  on  Zuinglius.  Cochlseus  fays  it  was 
Balthazar  Pacimontanus,  who  began  to  teach  in  1527;  and 
was  burnt,  at  Vienna,  fome  time  afterwards. — Mezorius  af¬ 
firms  it  was  firft  broached  by  Pelargus,  in  1522  ;  who  was 
feconded  by  Stubner,  Bodenftein,  Carloftadius,  Weftenbem, 
Quiccou,  Didymus,  More,  idc. 

But  the  common  opinion  fathers  it  on  Thomas  Munfter,  or 
rather  Munzer,  of  Zwickau,  a  city  of  Mifnia;  and  Nich. 
Storck  or  Pelargus,  ofStalberg  in  Saxony  ;  two  perfons  original¬ 
ly  difciples  of  Luther,  from  whom  they  took  occafion  to  fepa- 
rate,  on  pretence  that  his  doctrine  was  not  perfect  enough  ; 
that  he  had  only  carried  the  reformation  half-way  ;  and  that 
to  arrive  at  the  true  effential  religion  of  Chrift,  immediate 
revelation  muft  be  added  to  the  dead  letter  of  feripture :  ex 
revelationibus  divinis  judicandum  effe  dicebat ,  &  ex  bibliis ,  Mutt- 
cerus. - In  effect,  if  thefe  two  perfons  were  not  the  firft  in¬ 

ventors  of  the  do&rine ;  they  appear,  at  leaft,  to  have  been 
the  firft  teachers,  and  propagators  thereof.  See  Luthera¬ 
nism. 

Sleidan  furnilhes  the  bell  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ana - 
baptijlsy  in  his  Hijlorical  Commentaries . — Luther,  he  obferves 
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hat  preached  up  fo  ftrenuoufly  for  the  evangelical  liberty,  that 
the  peafants  of  Suabia  flocking  together,  leagued  themfelves 
againft  the  ecclefiaftical  powers,  on  pretence  of  defending  the 
evangelical  doftrine,  and  (halting  off  the  yoke  offervitude: 
ObduEla  caufa  quaft  bf  evangelii  dotlrinam  tueri ,  bf  Jervitutem 
ab  fe  profligate  vcllent.  Luther  wrote  them  feveral  exhorta- 
tions  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  in  vain:  they  retorted  his 
own  dodtrine  upon  him  :  maintaining,  that  having  been  made 
free  by  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  it  was  injurious  to  the  name 
©f  Chriftian,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  fervants :  quod 
hue  ufque  fint  habiti  velut  conditione  fervi.  Accordingly  they 
proclaimed  every  where,  that  they  only  took  up  arms,  y  iea- 
fon  they  efreemed  themfelves  obliged  thereto  by  command¬ 
ment  of  God.  ,  ,.n  , 

Luther  finding  all  his  exhortations  ineffectual,  publilhed  a 
book,  wherein  he  invited  all  the  world  to  take  up  arms  a- 
gainft  thofe  fanatics,  who  thus  abufed  the  word  of  God.  He 
was  obliged  to  write  a  fecond,  foon  after,  to  juftify  his  con¬ 
duct;  which  to  many  appeared  too  fevere,  and  even  cruel. 
The  Anabaptijls ,  to  the  number  of  forty  thoufand,  ravaged 
all  the  places  wherever  they  came.  John  of  Leyden,  who 
headed  them,  declared  himfelf  their  king;  and  never  furred 
out  or  appeared  in  public,  without  a  large  retinue  of  princi¬ 
pal  officers:  two  young  men  always  rode  immediately  after 
him,  the  one  bearing  in  his  hand  a  crown,  and  the  other  a 
naked  fword. — Their  pretence  was  to  eftablifh  the  new  reign 
of  Jefus  Chrift  on  earth,  by  force  of  arms;  condemning  all 
ufe  of  arms  for  other  purpofes. 

Calvin  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  Anabaptijls,  ftill  extant  in 
his  Opufcula . — What  they  chiefly  fupported  their  great  doc¬ 
trine  on,  was  thofe  words  "of  our  Saviour,  He  that  believes  and 
is  baptized,  jhall  be  faved ,  Mark  c.  xvi.  v.  16.  As  none  but 
adults  are  capable  of  believing,  they  argued,  that  no  others 
were  capable  of  baptifm:  efpecially  as  there  is  nopaffage  in  all 
the  New  Teftament,  where  the  baptifm  of  infants  is  clearly 
enjoined.  Calvin,  and  other  writers  againft  them,  are  pretty 
much  embarraffed  to  anfwer  this  argument;  and  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  tradition,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  In  this  point  they  have  apparently  the  advantage 
over  them  ;  mention  being  made  of  infant-baptifm  by  Ori- 
gen  ;  the  author  of  the  queftions  attributed  to  J uftin ;  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  in  Africa,  fpoke  of  by  St.  Cyprian,  where  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  infants  immediately  after  they  were  born,  was  exprefly 
enjoined;  and  feveral  other  councils,  of  Autun,  of  Mafon,  of 
Giron,  of  London,  of  Vienna,  bfc.  befide  other  fathers,  as 
Irenzeus,  Jerom,  Ambrofe,  Auguftin,  bfc. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  very  confiderable  arguments  may  be 
drawn  againft  the  Anabaptijls  even  from  feripture :  children, 
we  are  told,  are  capable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  Mark  x. 
14;  Luke  xviii.  r6.  and  our  Saviour  made  fuch  be  brought 
near  him,  and  bleffed  them.  Yet,  he  affures  us  in  St.  John 
iii.  5.  that  unlefs  a  man  be  baptized  he  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Whence  it  follows,  that  children,  inaf- 
much  as  they  are  capable  of  entering  into  heaven,  are  alfo  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  baptized. — The  Anabaptijls  anfwer,  that  thofe 
here  fpoke  of  by  our  Saviour,  were  grown  big,  fince  they 
could  come  to  him ;  and  confequently  were  capable  of  an  Act 
of  faith;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  exprefs  terms  of  feripture, 
which  in  St.  IVIatthew  and  St.  Mark,  calls  them  TrotiHiot ,  and 
inSt,  Luke,  Bpf(pv),httlechildren:  The  fame  faint  Luke  writes, 
that  they  were  brought  to  Jefus;  which  is  a  prefumption  that 
they  were  not  yet  able  to  walk. 

Another  argument  much  infifted  on,  is  drawn  from  thefe 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  c.V.v.  17.  “  If  by  one  man’s 
“  offence  death  reigned  ;  much  more  they  who  receive  abun- 
“  dance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteoufnefs,  (hall  reign 
“  in  life  by  one,  Jefus  Chrift.”  For  if  all  become  criminal 
by  one;  then  are  children  criminal:  confequently,  if  all  are 
juftified  by  one,  then  are  children  juftified  :  but  this  cannot  be 
withoutfaith.  And  confequently  children  may  have  the  faith 
required  for  the  receiving  of  baptifm,  i.  e.  an  adfual  faith, 
preceding  the  facrament,  as  a  difpofition  requifite  thereto. 
This  faith  they  have,  not  of  themfelves,  but  by  others,  viz. 
their  parents,  or  their  godfathers  or  godmothers,  who  anfwer 
for  them.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  difpenfation, 
but  what  is  very  equitable:  it  being  but  juft,  that  as  they  had 
finned  in  the  will  of  another,  they  might  alfo  be  juftified  by 
the  will  of  another. 

The  Anabaptijls  Adopted,  feveral  other  dogmata  from  the  Gno- 
ftics,  bfc.  touching  the  incarnation,  bfc.  But  thofe  who  now 
retain  the  name,  have  abandoned  the  greateft  part  thereof ;  and 
in  lieu  of  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  ancient  founders  of  the  fe£t, 
have  given  into  an  exemplary  fimplicity  in  their  actions,  dif- 
cipline,  drefs,  <&c.  not  much  unlike  the  modern  Quakers. 
See  Quakers. 

As  they  multiplied,  they  divided  into  a  great  number  of  fe<fts; 
which  took  particular  denominations,  either  from  the  leaders 
thereof,  or  the  peculiar  opinions  which  they  fuperadded  to 
the  general  fyftem  of  Anabaptifm. — The  principal  were  the 
Muncerians,  Catharifts,  Enthufiafts,  Silentes,  Adamites, 
Georgians,  Independants,  Hutites,  Melchiorites,  Nudipeda- 
lians,  Mennonites,  Bulcholdians,  Auguftinians,  Servetians, 
Monafterians,  Liber  tins,  Deorelidtians,  Semperorantes,  Po- 
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lygamites,  Ambrofians,  Clancularians,  Manifeftarians,  Ba* 
bularians,  Pacificators,  Paftoricides,  Sanguinarii,  bfc. 
ANABASII*,  in  antiquity,  the  couriers  who  travelled  oa 
horfeback,  or  in  chariots,  for  the  greater  expedition.  See 
Courier  and  Post. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ttvotfixotf,  adfeenfus ,  moun- 
ting. 

ANABASIS*,  Av«j3«<rif,  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  afeenfion. 
Anabasis,  in  medicine,  the  ftate  of  a  difeafe  in  its  growth. 
See  Period. 

*  Amj3acr/f  is  derived  from  avafioepu,  to  afeend. 

ANABIBAZON,  inaftronomy,  the  Dragon’s  Tail ;  or  the 
fouthern  node  of  the  moon,  where  (he  paffes  the  ecliptic  from 
north  to  fouth  latitude.  See  Dragon,  and  Node. 

AN  ABROSIS*,  in  medicine,  otherwise  called  diabrofts ,  the 
iffuing  of  blood  at  a  hole  wore  in  a  vein  by  corrofton. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  oevctC  pueif ,  q.  d.  erojio. 
ANACALYPTERIA*,  A  vxxot\uzJlrptoty  in  antiquity,  feafts 

celebrated  among  the  heathens,  on  the  day  that  the  bride  was 
permitted  to  lay  afide  her  veil,  and  to  be  feen  in  public.  See 
Feast,  Marriage,  be. 

*  1  hey  were  thus  called  from  the  Greek,  oe.  oo'g.hvAleiv,  to 
difeover,  uncover. 

ANACAMPTIC,  fignifies  as  much  as  rejle  Sling ;  and  is 
frequently  ufed  in  reference  to  echoes,  which  are  faid  to  be 
founds  produced  anacamptically ,  or  by  reflection.  See  Re¬ 
flection,  Sound,  and  Echo. 

Hence  alfo  anacamptics  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  fcience  of  re¬ 
flected  rays;  other  wife  called  catoptrics.  See  Catoptrics, 
Phonics,  bfc. 

ANACARDINA  ConfeSlio.  See  the  article  Confection. 
ANACATHARTIC*,  is  ufually  underftood  of  a  purg¬ 
ing  medicine,  that  works  upwards.  See  Purgative. 

*  The  word  comes  from  oevot,  fupra ,  upwards;  and  r3.ba.t0ut 

pur  go,  I  purge.  »  ■  >- 

ANACEPHALffOSIS*,  in  rhetoric,  a  recapitulation ; 
or  a  fhort  and  fummary  repetition  of  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe. 
See  Recapitulation. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  which  in  compofition 
fignifies  again ,  and  yaqxkw,  bead. 

ANACHORET*,  Anachoreta,  a  hermit,  or  devout 
perfon,  living  alone  in  fome  defart  j  to  be  farther  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  more  at  lei- 
fure  for  meditation.  See  Hermit. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  uvotyupea,  I retire  into  a 

bye-place.  ^  5 

Such  were  St.  Anthony,  St.  Hilarion,  bfc.  Paul  the  hermit 
was  the  firft  of  the  tribe  of  anachorets. 

AnachoretSy  popularly  anchoretSy  are  very  numerous  among 
the  Greeks:  confifting  principally  of  monks,  who  not  caring 
for  the  fatigues  and  offices  of  the  monaftery,  purehafea  little 
(pot  of  ground,  with  a  cell,  whither  they  retreat,,  and  never 
appear  in  the  monaftery  again,  excepting  on  folemn  days. 
See  IVIonk.  Theie  are  lometimes  alio  called  ajeetes,  and  Jo- 
lit  aries.  See  Ascetic,  bfc.. 

The  anachorets  of  Syria  and  Paleftine  retire  into  the  moft  ob- 
feure,  and  unfrequented  places;  hiding  themfelves  under  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  living  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth. 

There  have  alfo  been  anachorets  in  the  weft:  Peter  Damian 
who  was  of  the  order  of  hermits,  frequently  fpeaks  of  them 
with  eloge.  He  reprefents  them  as  by  far  the  moft  perfect 
fort  of  monks;  holding  them  in  much  higher  opinion  and  ve¬ 
neration  than  the  Coenobites,  or  monks  refiding  in  monafte- 
ries.  See  Coenobite. 

Many  of  thefe  retire,  with  the  leave  of  their  abbots,  and  have 
an  allowance  from  the  monaftery. — The  people,  in  regard  of 
their  piety,  prefent  them  with  good  fums  of  money,  which 
they  carefully  hoard  up,  and  at  their  death,  bequeath  it  to 
the  monaftery  they  had  belonged  to. 

ANACHRONIS  M  *,  in  matters  of  chronology,  an  error 
in  computation  of  time;  whereby  an  event  is  placed  earlier 
than  it  really  happened.  See  Time  and  Chronology 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  *Voi,  furfum,  jutra, 

retrorfum,  higher,  backwards;  and  temfus,  time. 

Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at  the  time 
ofiEneas;  though,  in  reality,  (he  did  not  come  there  till 
3000  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.— An  error  on  the  other 
fide,  whereby  a  faft  is  placed  later,  and  lower  than  it  (hould 
be,  is  called  a  parachronifm. 

ANACLATICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  confiders  re¬ 
fracted  light.  See  Refraction. 

Anaclatics  are  the  fame  with  what  we  more  ufuallv  call 
dioptrics.  See  Dioptrics.  7 

AN  ACLETERIA*,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  kings  and  princes,  when  they  came  of  age 
and  took  upon  them  the  adminiftration  of  their  ftate,  and 
made  a  folemn  declaration  thereof  to  the  people. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  oevot,  and  y^Ktu,  voco,  I  call. 

AN  ACREON1  I C,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  fome- 
thing  invented  by  Anacreon;  or  in  the  manner  and  tafte  of 
Anacreon. 

Anacreon,  a  poet  of  Teios,  who  lived  upwards  bf  400  years 
before  Chrift,  was  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit ;  and 

' '  '  *  the 
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the  exquifite,  yet  eafy  and  natural,  turn  of  his  poefy.— 
We  have  feveral  of  his  odes  ftill  extant  ;  and  few  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  poets,  but  have  anacreontics  in  imitation  thereof. 

They  are  moft  of  them  compofed  in  verfes  of  feven  fyllables; 
or  rather,  of  three  feet  and  an  half,  fpondees  and  iambus’s, 
though  fometimes  anapasfts. 

Hence,  verfes  in  that  meafure  are  ufually  called  anacreontics , 
ox  anacreontic  verfes.  See  Verse. 

ANADIP  LOSIS,  Avx$nr\uyricy  denotes  a  repetition  of  the 
laft  word  of  the  former  verfe,  or  member,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  :  e.  gr. 

Addit  fe  fociam  timidifque  fupervenit  sEgle, 

/Egle  Naiadum  pulcherrima - 

— — - fequitur  pulcberrimus  after , 

AJier  equo  fidens - — 

If  children  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Chrift. 

Anadiplosis,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  redoubling  or  return 
of  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever,  chiefly  of  a  femitertian. 

This  is  otherwife  called  epanalepfis ,  and  epanadiplofis. 

AN  AGL  YPHICE*,  or  Anaglyptice,  denotes  that 
fpecies  of  fculpture  wherein  the  ftrokes  or  figures  are  promi¬ 
nent  or  emboffed.  See  Sculpture. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ocvxyhv^ci >,  exfculpo. 

ANAGOGICAL*,  Tranfporting,  fomething  that  raifes  the 
mind  to  things  eternal,  and  divine ;  the  great  objedfs  of  the 
next  life.  See  Anagogy. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ava-jaiyr,  ravijhing, 
“frrying  away,  overturning  ;  which  is  formed  of  the  prepo- 
fttmn  (tvcL,  furfutn,  upwards,  and  crjayn,  hading ;  ofaQ«, 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  in  /peaking  of  the  divers  fenfes 
of  fcripture. — The  literal  fenfe  is  the  firft,  and  natural 
fenfe  :  the  myftical  fenfe  is  founded  on  the  natural  fenfe,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  by  analogy  or  comparifon,  by  fimilitude  of 
refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  and  is  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  kinds.  See,  Mystical. 

Where  it  regards  the  church,  and  matters  of  religion*  it  is 
called  the  allegorical  fenfe.  See  Ax  l  e  g  o  r  i  c  a  l  . 

Where  it  regards  our  morals,  it  is  called  the  tropological  fenfe. 
And  where  it  regards  eternity,  or  the  life  to  come,  it  is  called 
the  anagogical  fenfe. 

ANAGOGY,  Anagoge,  a  rapture,  or  elevation  of  the 
foul,  to  things  celeftial,  and  eternal.  See  Extasy,  OV. 

ANAGRAM*,  An  a  gramm  a,  a  tranfpofal  of  the  letters 
of  a  name  ;  with  a  combination  thereof  in  fome  new  man¬ 
ner,  fo  as  to  exhibit  one  or  more  words,  either  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  disadvantage  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs. 
See  Name. 

J*  The  word  is  formed  from,  the  Greek,  uvet,  backwards,  and 
y letter. 

Thus,  the  anagram  of  Galenus  is  angelus ;  that  of  Logica, 
ctdigo- ;  that  of  Alftedius,  fedulitas  y  that  of  Sir  Edmund-Bury 
Godfrey,  I  find  murdered  by  rogues,  or  by  Rome's  rude  finger 
die  ;  that  of  Loraine,  is  alerion  ;  on  which  account  it  was, 
that  the  family  of  Loraine  took  alerions  for  their  armoury. 
—Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  Inflitutions ,  printed  at  Strafburg 
in  1539,  calls  himfelf  Alcuinus ,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Cal- 
vinus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in  the 
time  of  Charlemaign,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  reft  ora¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  that  age.  Barclay,  in  his  Argenis ,  ana - 
grammatixes Calvinus  by  a  lefs  creditable  name,  Ufinulca :  and 
Rabelais,  ta  be  revenged  of  the  fame  Calvin,  who  had  made 
an  anagram  of  his  name,  found  in  that  of  Calvin,  Jan  Cul. 
Such  as  keep  clofe  to  the  definition  of  anagram ,  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  omit  or  retain  the  letter  H,  and  that  letter  only ;  but 
fuch  as  ftand  up  for  the  poetical  licence,  make  bold  fome¬ 
times  to  ufe  E  for  JE,  V  for  W,  S  for  Z,  and  C  for  K  ;  and 
vice  verfa.  See  Alphabet. 

This  way  of  writing  was  fcarce  known  among  the  ancients  : 
Daurat,  a  French  poet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  is  ufually 
faid  to  be  the  firft  that  broached  it  :  yet  Lycophron,  who 
wrote  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  280  years  before 
Chrift,  appears  to  have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  art  of  making 
anagrams.  Canterus,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Lycophron,  gives 
us  two  of  his  pieces  in  this  kind  ;  the  firft  on  the  name  of 
king  Ptolemy,  TlroX^aioc,  in  which  he  found  xrro 
of  honey  ;  to  infinuate  the  fweetnefs  and  mildnefs  of  that 
prince  ;  the  fecond  was  on  queen  Arfinoe,  Agtnvon,  of  whom 
he  made  Iov  Hgoa;,  Juno's  Violet. 

.  The  Cabbalifts  among  the  Jews  are  profeffed  anagrammijls  ; 
the  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they  call  themura ,  i.  e. 
changing,  being  nothing  but  the  art  of  making  anagrams ,  or 
of  finding  hidden  and  myftical  meanings  in  names  :  which  they 
do  by  changing,  tranfpofing,  and  differently  combining  the 
letters  of  thofe  names. — Thus,  of  fij  the  letters  of  Noah’s 
name,  they  make  J tl grace:  of  ITTO  the  Mejfiah ,  they  make 
mm  he  Jhall  rejoice. 

There  are  two  manners  ofjnaking  anagrams  ;  for,  i°,  fome 
only  confift  in  dividing  a  Jingle  word  into  feveral :  Thus  the 
aenigma  of  the  god  Terminus,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
lib.  XII.  c.  6.  is  founded  on  the  qnagram  Ter  Minus  : 
and  thus  Suftineamus  yields  fus  tinea  tnus. — This  kind  alone 
feems  to  have  betn  ufed  among  the  Romans. 


The  fecond,  is  where  the  ordeJr  and  fituation  of  the  letters  is 
changed:  fuch  are  thofe  above  mentioned  and  alfo  thefe* 
Roma,  Maro,  Amor  ;  Julius,  Livius  ;  Corpus ,  Porcus ,  Pro- 
cut,  Spurco. 

fo  find  all  the  Anagrams  any  name  will  admit  of  alge¬ 
braically,  fee  the  articles  Changes  and  Combination. 
The  fineft.  and  happieft  of  all  the  anagrams  extant,  is  that  ori 
the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to  Jefos  Chrift;  fpuid  eji  veritast 
which  anagr ammatically  make.  Eft  Vir  qui  a  deft :  the  anagram, 
here,  is  the  beft,  and  jufteft  anfwer  that  could  poftibly  bd 
given.  ' 

Befides  the  ancient  kind  of  anagram,  there  have  been  new 
ones  invented ;  as,  the  mathematical  anagram ,  invented  in 
1680;  by  which  the  abbot  Catelan  found,  that  the  eight 
letters  of  the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  made  vrai  heros ,  i.  e.  true 
hero. 

We  are  now  likewife  furnifhed  with  the  numerical  anagram 
more  properly  called  chronogram ;  where  the  numeral  letters 
(i.e.  fuch  as  in  the  Roman  ciphering  ftood  for  numbers) 
taken  together,  according  to  their  numerical  values*  exprefs 
fome  epocha:  of  which  kind  is  that  diftich  of  Godart  on  the 
birth  of  the  late  French  king,  in  the  year  1638,  on  a  day 
wherein  there  was  a  conjun<ftion  of  the  eagle  with  the  lion?3 
heart : 

eXorlens  DeLphln  aqWlLen  Qor'DlfqV e  Leonls 

Congreff"V  gaLLos  fpe  LatltlaqVe  refeClt. 

ANALECTA*,  a  Greek  term,  ufed  for  a  colle  Elion  of  /mail 
pieces  or  coinpofitions. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  xvxMyu,  1  gather. 

ANALEMMA*,  a  planifphere,  or  proje&iori  of  the  fphere* 

on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically  made,  by  ftraii: 
lines  and  ellipfes;  the  eye  being  foppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
diftance,  and  in  the  eaft*  or  weft:  points  of  the  horizon.  See 
PLANISPHERE,  PROJECTION,  and  SPHERE. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  olvccKnuyut.,  of  otuoc.- 
A ctuCocvtx,  refiimo,  1  take  backwards. 

Analemma,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  gnomon,  oraftrolabe,  confiftinc 
of  the  furniture  of  the  fame  proje&ion,  drawn  on  a  plate  of 
brafs,  or  wood;  with  an  horizon,  or  curfor  fitted  to  it.  See 
Astrolabe. 


Its  ufe  is  for  finding  the  time  of  the  fob’s  rifing  and  fetting* 
the  length  of  the  lobgeft  day  in  any  latitude,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

The  analemma  is  alfo  of  confiderable  ufe  among  diallifts,  for 
laying  down  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  length  of  days, 
and  other  matters  of  furniture,  upon  dials.  See  Dial*  and 
Furniture. 

ANALEPTICS*,  in  medicine,  ffeftoratives ;  of  fefnedies 
proper  to  reftore  the  body,  when  wafted  or  emaciated,  either 
by  the  continuance  of  a  difeafe,  or  the  want  of  food.  See 
Restorative. 

*  Ihe  Gr,eek’  A derived  of  AoctKdc^xvu, 

I  re-ejtablijbi  rejlore.  1 


A  2  ^  \  S  9  LCA  L  syllopfm-  See  the  article  Syllogism. 

AJNARUGY*,  a  certain  relation,  proportion,  or  agree¬ 
ment,  which  feveral  things,  in  other  refpe&s  different, “bear 
to  each  other.— Such  is  that  between  the  bull  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  animal  fo  called  on  earth. 

The  word  is  Greek,  AvccAoytxs  which  the  Latins  ufually 
render  by  cofTtptzvcitiC)  knd  p y'o portioned l i tus . 


Among  geonieti  icians,  analogy  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  fimili¬ 
tude  of  ratio  s;  called  alfo  proportion.  See  Proportion. 
Reafonings  by  analogy  may  ferve  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  but 
not  to  prove  any  thing;  yet  is  a  great  deal  of  our  philosophi¬ 
zing  no  better  founded.  See  Probability,  Simili¬ 
tude,  Philosophizing,  &c. 

In  matters  of  lan^ua^e,  we  fay,  new  words  are  fofmed  by 
analogy ,  i.  e.  new  names  are  given  to  new  things*  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  eftablifhed  names  of  other  things  of  tfie  like  nature 
and  kind.  See  Language,  and  Word.— The  difficulties 
and  obfeurities  in  a  language,  are  chiefly  to  be  cleared  up  by 
analogy.  See  Etymology. 


The  ichoolmen  define  analogy  to  be  a  refemblance*  joined 
with  fome  diverfity:  its  foundation,  according  to  them,  is 
laid  in  the  proportion  of  feveral  things,  coniidered  as  that 
proportion  proceeds  upon  different  confiderations.  See  Pro- 

PO  R  T  ION. 

Thus,  a  found  animal,  a  found  food*  and  a  found  propofition 
agreeing  in  this,  that  they  have  a  common  denomination’ 
but  the  reafon  or  quality  whereon  the  denomination  is  found¬ 
ed,  different;  are  faid  to  have  an  analogy,  or  to  be  analogous 
Accordingly,  analogous  things  are  defined  to  be  fuch  as  have 
a  common  name,  but  the  thing  immediately  fianified  by  that 
common  name,  different;  yet  with  fome  correfpondence  or 
relation  difcernible  therein.  See  General  Term 
Philofophers  ufually  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  analogy,  viz , 
—of  inequality,  where  the  reafon  of  the  common  denomina¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  in  nature,  but  not  in  degree  or  order  •  in 
which  fenfe,  animal  is  analogous  to  man,  and  brute.— Qfat- 
tr.bution;  where  though  the  reafon  of  the  common  name  be 
the  fame,  there  is  a  difference  in  its  habitude  or  refped  there¬ 
to:  in  which  fenfe,  healthy  is  analogous  both  to  a  man,  and 
an exercife.  Of  proportionality;  where,  though  the  reafons 
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of  the  common  name  do  really  differ,  yet  they  bear  fome 
proportion  to  each  other :  in  this  fenfe,  the  gills  of  fifties  are 
faid  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  terreftrial  animals:  and 
thus,  the  eye  and  the  underftanding  are  faid  to  bear  an  ana¬ 
logy  to  each  other. 

ANALOGISM,  Analogismus,  in  logic,  denotes  an  ar 
gument  from  the  caufe  to  the  effeCt4  See  Cause,  &c. 
ANALYSIS*,  in  logic,  a  method  of  applying  the  rules  o 
reafoning,  to  refolve  a  difcourfe  into  its  principles;  in  order 
to  a  difcovery  of  its  truth,  or  falfhood. — Or  an  examination 
of  fome  difcourfe,  proposition,  or  other  matter,  by  fearching 
into  its  principles,  and  feparating  and  opening  its  parts;  in 
order  to  confider  them  more  diftinCtly,  and  arrive  at  a  more 
precife  knowledge  of  the  whole.  See  Discourse,  Pro 
position.  Reduction,  £sV. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  &vctKv<ns,  which  literally  fignifies,  refo 
lution ;  formed  of  a.vu,  and  hw,  fifao,  refilvo,  I  loofen, 
refolve. 

Analyfis  makes  one  great  branch,  or  fpecies  of  method;  callec 
alfo  refolution.  See  Method,  and  Resolution. 
Analysis,  in  mathematics,  a  method  of  Solving,  orrefolving 
mathematical  problems.  See  Problem. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  finding  truth  in  mathema¬ 
tics;  fynthefis,  and  analyfis. — Analyfis  is  the  demonftration, 
Or  consideration  of  the  confequences  drawn  from  any  propo¬ 
sition  ;  in  which  a  man  proceeds,  till  he  comes  to  Some  known 
truth,  by  means  whereof,  he  may  be  able  to  give  a  Solution  o  : 
the  problem.  See  Resolution. 

The  method  of  analyfis  confifts  more  in  the  judgment  anc 
readinefs  of  apprehenfion,  than  in  any  particular  rules,  where 
pure  geometry  is  made  ufe  of,  as  it  was  among  the  ancients; 
but  at  prefent  algebra  is  principally  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
which  furnifhes  certain  rules  to  perform  or  arrive  at  the  enc 
propofed.  See  Analytic. 

This  method,  under  its  prefent  improvements,  muft  be  al 
lowed  the  apex  or  height  of  all  human  learning;  being  the 
great  inftrument  or  means  whereby  fo  many  furprizing  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  of  late  years  made,  both  in  mathematics, 
and  philofophy.— It  furnifhes  the  moft  perfeCt  inftances,  anc 
examples  of  the  art  of  reafoning ;  gives  the  mind  a  Surprizing 
readinefs  at  deducing  and  discovering  things  unknown,  from 
a  few  data ;  and  by  ufing  figns  for  ideas,  prefents  things  to 
the  imagination,  which  otherwife  feemed  out  of  its  Sphere. — 
By  this,  geometrical  demonftrations  may  be  wonderfully 
abridged;  and  a  long  Series  of  argumentations,  wherein  the 
mind  cannot  without  the  utmoft  effort  and  attention  difcover 
the  connexion  of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfible 
figns,  and  the  feveral  operations  required  therein,  effected  by 
the  combination  of  thofe  figns. — But  what  is  yet  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  by  means  of  this  art,  a  number  of  truths  are  fre¬ 
quently  expreffed  by  a  fingle  line,  which  in  the  common  way 
of  explaining  and  demonstrating  things,  would  fill  whole  vo¬ 
lumes. — Thus  by  mere  contemplation  of  one  fingle  line,  whole 
Sciences  may  fometimes  be  learnt  in  a  few  minutes  time ; 
which  otherwife  could  Scarce  be  attained  in  many  years.  See 
Mathematics,  Knowledge,  Theorem,  lAc. 

Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  object,  into  that  of 
finitely  and  that  of  infinites. 

Analysis  of  finite  Quantities,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  fpe 
cious  arithmetic ,  or  algebra .  See  Algebra,  and  Specious 
Arithmetic. 

Analysis  of  Infinites ,  called  alfo  the  new  Analysis,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  the  Method  of  Fluxions ,  or  the  Differential 
Calculus.  See  Fluxions,  and  Calculus;  fee  alfo  Infi¬ 
nite. 

Analysis,  is  alfo  ufed  in  chemiftry,  for  the  decompounding 
of  a  mixt  body ;  or  the  reduction  thereof  into  its  principles 
See  Principle,  Decomposition,  Body,  &c. 

T o  analyze  bodies,  or  refolve  them  into  their  component  parts, 
is  the  chief  objeCt  of  the  art  of  chymiftry.  See  Chymistry. 
— The  analyfis  of  bodies,  is  principally  effeCted  by  means  of 
fire.  See  Fire. 

All  bodies,  by  a  chymical  analyfis ,  refolve  into  water,  earth, 
fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury ;  though  every  body  does  not  af¬ 
ford  all  thefe  parts,  but  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  according  to 
the  kingdom  they  belong  to.  See  Element.— See  alfo 
Water,  Earth,  Salt,  &c. 

1  he  analyfis  of  vegetables  is  eafy ;  that  of  foflils,  particularly 
metals  and  femi-metals,  difficult.  See  Vegetable,  Fos¬ 
sil,  Metal,  &c. 

The  many  analyfes  that  have  been  made  of  plants  by  Bourdelin 
and  others,  have  generally  proved  ufelefs  with  regard  to  any 
ducoveno;  of  the  properties  and  virtues  of  the  plants  analyzed. 

I  he  molt  falutary  plants,  in  this  way  of  treatment,  yield 
much  the  fame  principles  as  the  moft  poifonous.  The  reafon 
apparently  is,  that  the  too  great  aCtion  of  the  fire  in  diftillation 
changes  the  plants  and  their  principles;  on  this  account,  in- 
ftead  of  diftillation,  M  Boulduc  has  made  his  analyfes  by  de- 

hift  63  7'  V  em'  Acad '  R *  Scienc‘  an'  *734*  *39- 

Some  bodies  of  the  foffil  tribe  confift  of  particles  fo  very  mi¬ 
nute  and  fo  firmly  united,  that  the  corpufcles  thereo/need 
lefs  heat  to  carry  them  off,  than  to  feparate  them  into  their 
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principles:  fo  that  the  analyfis  is  impracticable  in  fuch  bo¬ 
dies. — Hence  the  difficulty  of  analyfmg  fulphur.  See  Sul¬ 


phur. 

The  anatomical  difleCtion  of  an  animal,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  a- 
nalyfis.  See  Anatomy,  Dissection,  Skeleton,  &c. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or  table  of  the 
principal  heads,  or  articles  of  a  continued  difcourfe;  difpofed 
in  their  natural  order,  and  dependency. 

Analyfes  are  more  fcientifical  than  alphabetical  indexes ;  but 
are  lefs  ufed,  as  being  more  intricate. 

ANALYTIC,  Analytical,  fomething  that  belongs  to, 
or  partakes  of  the  nature  of  analyfis.  See  Analysis. 

Thus,  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonftration ;  analytical  en¬ 
quiry  ;  analytical  table,  or  fcheme ;  analytic  method,  &c. 
See  Method. 

The  analytic  method  ftands  oppofed  to  the  fynthetic. — 4  As 
‘  in  mathematics,  fays  Sir  I.  Newton,  fo  in  natural  philofo- 
4  phy,  the  inveftigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  analytic  me- 
4  thod,  ought  to  precede  the  method  of  compofition.  This 
4  analyfis  confifts  in  making  experiments,  and  obfervations, 

4  and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by  induction, 
4  and  admitting  of  no  objections  againft  the  conclufions,  but 
4  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  experiments  and  other  certain 
4  truths.  And  though  the  arguing  from  experiments  and 
4  obfervations  by  induction,  be  no  demonftration  of  general 
4  conclufions;  yet  it  is  the  beft  way  of  arguing  which  the 
4  nature  of  the  things  admits  of ;  and  may  be  efteemed  fo 
4  much  the  ftronger,  as  the  induction  is  more  general.  And 
4  if  no  exception  occur  from  phaenomena,-  the  conclufion 
4  may  be  pronounced  generally.  By  this  way  of  analyfis ,  we 
4  may  proceed  from  compounds  to  their  ingredients;  from 
4  motions  to  the  forces  producing  them;  and  in  general, 

4  from  effeCts  to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to 
4  more  general  ones,  till  the  argument  end  in  the  moftgene- 
4  ral.— -This  is  the  analytic  method. 

4  The  fynthetic  confifts  in  affuming  the  caufes  difcovered  and 
4  eftablilhed  as  principles;  and  by  them  explaining  the  phse- 
‘  nomena  proceeding  from  them,  and  proving  the  explana- 
4  tions.’  See  Synthesis. 

ANALYTICS,  Ana  lytic  a,  thefcience  ordo&rine,  and 
ufe  of  analyfis.  See  Analysis. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  modern  mathematics  above  tho 
ancient,  is  in  point  of  analytics.  See  Mathematics, 
Geometry,  itfc. 

The  authors  on  the  ancient  analytics ,  are  enumerated  by 
Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  his  feventh  book  of  mathematical 
collections;  being,  Euclid,  in  his  Data ,  and  Porifmata ;  A— 
pollonius,  de  SeRione  Rationis:  Apollonius,  in  his  Conics ,  In¬ 
clinations,  and  TaRions;  Ariftaeus,  de  Locis  folidis ;  and  Era- 
tofthenes,  de  mediis  Proportionalibus.  But  the  ancient  analy¬ 
tics  were  very  different  from  the  modern.  \ 

To  the  modern  analytics,  principally,  belong  algebra;  the 
hiftory  of  which,  with  the  feveral  authors  thereon,  fee  under 
the  article  Algebra. 

The  chief  writers  upon  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  are  its  inven¬ 
tor,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Analyfis  per  Quantitatum  Series, 
Fluxiones  &  Differentias,  cum  enumeratione  Linearum  tertii  or- 
dinis ;  and  de  Quadratura  Curvarum:  and  M.  Leibnitz,  in 
AR.  Eruditor.  an.  1684:  the  Marquis  de  l’Hopital,  in  his  A- 
nalyfe  des  infiniment  petite s ,  1696:  Carre  in  his  Methode  pour 
la  mefure  des  Surfaces,  la  dimenfion  des  Solides,  &c.  par  V applica¬ 
tion  du  calcul  integral,  1700:  G.  Manfredi,  in  a  pofthumous 
piece,  de  ConJlruRione  fEquationum  differentialium  primigradus 
1707:  Nic.  Mercator,  in  Logarithmotechnia,  1668;  Cheyne* 
in  Methodus  Fluxionum  inverfa,  1703;  Craig,  in  Methodus' 
figurarum  lineis  reRis  &  curvis  comprehenfarum  Quadraturas 
determinandi,  1685  »  de  Quadr aturis  figurarum  curvili- 
nearum  &  locis,  &c.  1693 :  Dav.  Gregory,  in  Exercitatio 
Ceometrica  de  dim  enfione  figurarum,  1684;  and  Nieuwentiit 
in  Confider ationes  circa  Analyfeos  ad  quantitates  infinite  parvas 
applicata,  principia ,  1695  .—The  fum  of  what  is  found  in 
1  Hopital,  Carre,  Cheyne,  Gregory,  and  Craig;  is  collected 
into  one  volume,  and  very  well  explained  by  C.  Hayes  un 
der  the  title  of,  A  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  &c.  1704.— And  the 
fubftance  of  moft  of,  the  reft  in  Pere  Reyneau’s  Anahfe  de¬ 
montree,  2  vol.  40.  1728.  JJ  ~ 

Analytics  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  a  part  of  logics,  which 
teaches  to  decline  and  conftrue  reafon,  as  grammar  does 
words.  See  Logic,  Reason,  &c. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpeCtive  and  painting,  a  mon- 
ltrous  projection ;  or  a  reprefentation  of  fome  image,  either 
on  a  plane  or  curve  furface,  deformed ;  which  at  a  certain 
diftance  (hall  appear  regular,  and  in  proportion.  See  Pro 

JECTION. 

*  The.  word  is  Greek;  compounded  of  clva,  and  uopLcnc,  for - 
matio,  of  (xogQt),  form.  ' 

To  make  an  anamorphofis,  or  monftrous  proje&ion  on  a 
plape,rpraw  the  fquare  ABCD,  (Tab.  PerfpeRivc,  fig.  19. 

N  I.)  of  a  bignefs  at  pleafure,  and  fubdivide  it  into  a  number 
of  areolas,  or  leffer  fquares.— In  this  fquare,  or  reticle  call¬ 
ed  the  craticular  prototype,  let  the  image  to  be  diftorted  be 
drawn.— Then  draw  the  line  a  b  (fig.  19.  N°2.)  =AB  ; 
and  divide  it  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  ths 
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fide  of  the  prototype  AB ;  and  in  E,  the  middle  thereof, 
ere£  the  perpendicular  EV,  fo  much  the  longer;  draw  VS 
perpendicular  to  EV,  fo  much  the  fhorter,  as  the  image  is 
defired  to  be  more  diftorted.  From  each  point  of  divifion 
draw  right  lines  to  V,  and  join  the  points  a  and  S,  by  the 
right  line  a  S.  Through  the  points  defg ,  draw  lines  paral¬ 
lel  to  a  b  ;  then  will  a  b  c  d  be  the  fpace  that  the  monftrous 
proje&ion  is  to  be  delineated  in ;  called  the  craticular  ec- 
type. 

Laftly,  in  every  areola,  or  fmall  trapezium  of  the  fpac  eabcd, 
draw  what  appears  delineated  in  the  correfpondent  areola  of 
the  fquare  A  B  C  D  :  by  this  means  you  will  obtain  a  deform¬ 
ed  image,  which  yet  will  appear  in  juft  proportion  to  an  eye 
diftant  from  it  the  length  F  V,  and  raifed  above  it  the  height 
V  S.  See  Designing. 

It  will  be  diverting  to  manage  it  fo,  that  the  deformed  image 
do  not  reprefent  a  mere  chaos  ;  but  fome  other  image  :  thus, 
we  have  feen  a  river  with  foldiers,  waggons,  Ac.  marching 
along  the  fide  of  it ;  fo  drawn,  that  when  viewed  by  an  eye 
in  the  point  S,  it  appears  to  be  the  fatyrical  face  of  a  man. 
An  image  alfo  may  be  diftorted  mechanically,  by  perforating 
it  here  and  there  with  a  needle,  and  placing  it  againft  a 
candle,  or  lamp  ;  and  obferving  where  the  rays  which  pafs 
through  thefe  little  holes  fall  on  a  plane,  or  curve  fuperficies ; 
for  they  will  give  the  correfponding  points  of  the  image  de¬ 
formed  :  by  means  whereof,  the  deformation  may  be  com- 
pleated. 

To  draw  the  Anamorphofis,  or  deformation  of  an  image  upon 
the  convex  firface  of  a  cone. — It  is  manifeft  from  the  former 
cafe,  that  all  here  required,  is  to  make  a  craticular  edfype  on 
the  fuperficies  of  the  cone,  which  fhall  appear  to  an  eye  duly 
placed  over  its  vertex,  equal  to  the  craticular  prototype. 

Let  the  bafe  ABCD,  therefore,  of  the  cone,  (fig.  20.)  be 
divided  by  diameters  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  that  is, 
the  periphery  thereof  :  And  let  fome  one  radius  be  likewife 
divided  into  equal  parts,  and  through  each  point  of  divifion 
draw  concentric  circles  :  thus  will  the  craticular  prototype  be 
made.  -With  double  the  diameter  A  B,  as  a  radius,  defcribe 
the  quadrant  E  F  G,  (fig.  21.)  fo  as  the  arch  EG  be  equal  to 
the  whole  periphery  :  then  this  quadrant  folded  duly  up,  will 
form  the  fuperficies  of  a  cone,  whofe  bafe  is  the  circle  ABCD. 
— Divide  the  arch  AB  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  as 
the  craticular  prototype  is  divided  into,  and  draw  radii  from 
each  of  the  points  of  divifion.  Produce  GF  to  I,  fo  that  F 1= 
FG  ;  and  from  the  centre  I,  with  the  radius  IF,  draw  the  qua¬ 
drant  FKH  ;  and  from  I  to  E  draw  the  right  line  I  E.  Di¬ 
vide  the  arch  K  F  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  the 
radius  of  the  craticular  prototype  is  divided  into  ;  and  draw 
radii  through  each  of  the  points  of  divifion,  from  the  centre 
I  meeting  E  F,  in  I,  2,  3,  Ac.  Laftly,  from  the  centre  F, 
with  the  radii,  F  1,  F  2,  F  3,  Ac.  defcribe  the  concentric 
arches. — Thus  will  the  craticular  edlype  be  formed,  the  a- 
reolae  whereof  will  appear  equal  to  each  other. 

Hence,  what  is  delineated  in  every  areola  of  the  craticular 
prototype,  being  transferred  into  the  areolae  of  the  craticular 
edlype  ;  the  image  will  be  diftorted  or  deformed  :  yet  an  eye 
being  duly  raifed  over  the  yertex  of  the  cone,  will  perceive  it 
in  juft  proportion. 

If  the  chords  of  the  quadrants  be  drawn  in  the  craticular  pro¬ 
totype,  and  chordsof  their  fourth  part  in  the  craticular  edlype, 
all  things  elfe  remaining  the  fame  ;  you  will  have  the  crati¬ 
cular  edtype  in  a  quadrangular  pyramid. 

And  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  deform  any  image,  in  any  other 
pyramid,  whofe  bafe  is  any  regular  polygon. 

Becaufe  the  eye  will  be  more  deceived,  if  from  contiguous  ob¬ 
jects  it  cannot  judge  of  the  diftance  of  the  parts  of  the  de¬ 
formed  image  ;  therefore,  thefe  kinds  of  deformed  images 
are  to  be  viewed  through  a  fmall  hole. 

ANANAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  by  fome  called  nanas ,  by  o- 
thers  jayasna ,  and  by  us  popularly  the  pine-apple  on  account 
of  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  cones  of  pines  and  firs  ;  is  a 
fine  Indian  fruit,  which  grows  on  a  herbaceous  plant  with 
leaves  like  the  aloe  ;  being  of  the  fize  of  an  artichoke. 

The  fruit  is  adorned  on  the  top  with  a  little  crown,  and  a 
bunch  of  red  leaves  refembling  a  fire.  The  pulp  is  fibrous,  but 
diftolves  in  the  mouth  ;  having  the  delicious  tafte  of  the 
peach,  the  quince,  and  the  mufcadine  grape,  all  together. 
— F.  du  Tertre  defcribes  three  kinds  of  ananas:  Boerhaave 
enumerates  fix.  They  make  a  wine  from  the  juice,  which 
is  almoft  equal  to  Mahnfey  fack,  and  will  intoxicate  as  foon. 
It  is  good  to  ftrengthen  the  heart  and  nerves,  againft  nau- 
fea,  ■  to  refrefh  the  fpirits,  and  excites  urine  powerfully  ; 
but  is  apt  to  occafion  abortion  in  women. — They  make  a 
confedtion  of  the  ananas  on  the  fpot,  which  they  bring  hither 
whole  ;  and  is  found  of  good  fervice  to  reftore  a  decayed,  or 
aged  conftitution. 

The  ananas ,  or  Weft- India  pine-apple,  is  generally  allowed, 
both  for  its  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  its  beautiful  co¬ 
lour,  for  the  king  of  fruits. — Great  endeavours  have  of  late 
been  ufed  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  Europe  ;  in  which  they 
have  fucceeded,  and  there  are  now  produced  delicious  fruits 
of  this  kind,  in  fome  of  the  fine  gardens  in  England. — 
They  are  ufuallv  about  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball. 

AN  A  F  /ES  T  \  An  a  p  jest  us,  a  foot  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
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tin  poetry,  confifting  of  two  Ihort,  and  one  long  fyllable*' 
See  Foot. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  oivxmiu,  contra  ferio ,  becaufe  in 
dancing  this  meafure,  the  ground  was  ftruck  in  a  contrary  or¬ 
der  from  what  it  was  in  the  dadtyl.  Whence  alfo  the  Greeks 
called  it  xvnSdsC\\jKoo-  Diom.  iii.p.  474.  See  Dactyl. 


*  U  U  «  «  W  W  M  ^ 

Such  are  the  words  Legerent ,  Sapiens ,  Kuptxf. 

Anapeejlic  verfes,  i.  e.  verfes  wholly  compofed  of  fuch  feet, 
were  much  in  vogue  among  the  ancients.  See  Verse. 

ANAPHORA*,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  one  or  more 
words  are  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  feveral  fentences  or 
verfes.  See  Figure. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ctvxjiopx,  fignifying  relation ,  or  re¬ 
petition. 

Such,  e.  gr.  is  this  of  the  pfalmift  ;  The  voice  of  the  lord  is 
powerful  :  the  voice  of  the  lord  is  full  of  majefty  :  the  voice 
of  the  lord  Ihaketh  the  wildernefs. 

AN  APLEROTICS*,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  in¬ 
carnate,  and  fill  up  ulcers  and  wounds  with  new  flefh.  See 
Wound,  and  Ulcer. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xvx'nhrfjco,  I  fill  up. 
Anaplerotics  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  incar ■» 
natives .  See  Incarnative,  and  Sarcophagus. 

ANARCHY*,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation,  where 
no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged,  either  in  the  prince  or  other 
rulers  ;  but  the  people  live  at  large,  and  all  things  are  in 
confufion.  See  Government. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  privative  a,  and  ctfiw* 
command ,  principality . 

ANASARCA,  Avao-ap^a,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  uni* 
verfal  dropfy,  wherein  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  body  is 
fluffed  or  bloate.d  with  pituitous  humours.  See  Dropsy. 
The  anafarca  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  leuco * 
phlegmatia.  See  Leu cophlegmatia. — It  is  confidered  by 
fome  as  a  further  degree  of  a  cachexia.  See  Cachexy. 

In  an  anafarca ,  the  legs  fwell  at  the  beginning,  efpecially 
towards  night,  and  then  pit  remarkably :  the  urine  is  pale,  the 
appetite  decays  ;  at  length  the  fwelling  rifes  higher,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  thighs,  belly,  breaft,  and  arms.  The  face  becomes 
pale  and  cadaverous;  the  flefh  foft  and  lax  ;  a  difficulty  in 
refpiration  comes  on,  attended  with  a  flow  fever,  Ac. 

AN  ASTOM  ASIS*,  or  An astomosis,  in  anatomy,  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  aperture  of  the  mouths  of  the 
veflels,  as  lets  out  their  contents.  See  Vessel,  Ac. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  avct,  per,  through  j  and 

os,  mouth. 

Anastomasis  is  more  frequently  ufed  to  denote  the  openin°- 
of  two  veflels  into  one  another  ;  or  the  union  and  juncture 
of  the  mouths  of  two  veflels,  whereby  they  come  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  another. 

There  are  various  anaflomafes  of  this  kind,  e.  gr.  of  an  artery 
with  an  artery,  a  vein  with  a  vein,  or  a  vein  with  an  artery. 
See  Artery,  and  Vein. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  is  effected  by  means 
ofth t  anaflomafes,  or  inofculations  of  the  vena  cava  with  the 
pulmonary  vein  ;  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the 
aorta.  See  Foetus. 


The  fame  circulation  is  alfo  performed  in  adults,  by  the  a- 
naflomafes  or  continuations  of  the  capillary  arteries  with  the 
veins.  See  Circulation. 

After  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  large  blood-veflels,  was  demonftrated  by  Harvey  ;  it  was 
only  guefled  how  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  tranfmitted 
the  blood  to  the  veins  :  till  Leewenhoeck’s  mifcrofcopes  had 
difcovered  the  continuations  of  the  extremities  of  thofe  veflels, 
in  fifh,  frogs,  Ac. — However,  there  were  not  wanting  thofe 
who  doubted  of  the  like  continuations  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  in  human  bodies,  and  quadrupeds  ;  fince 
thofe  animals  it  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  fee n  in  fatisfacforily, 
were  either  fuch  fifh,  or  amphibious  kinds,  as  have  but  one 
ventricle  in  their  hearts,  and  their  blood  actually  cold  ;  befide 
that  their  blood  does  not  circulate  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  in 
animals  whofe  hearts  have  two  ventricles. 

This  difference  in  the  principal  organs  of  circulation,  moved 
Mr.  Cowper  to  make  experiments  on  animals  whofe  organs 
differ  only  from  the  human  in  their  grofs  figure,  and  not  in 
their  intimate  ftrudlure. — Therefult  was  a  plain  difcovery  of 
the  like  inofculations  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  omen¬ 
tum  of  a  cat. 

George  Frederic  Francus,  of  Frankenau,  a  phyfician  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  publifhed,  in  the  year  1705,  a  learned  and  co¬ 
pious  work,  intitled,  Anaftomafis  Retetta. 

ANASTOM  A  TICS*,  or  Anastomatic  medicines 
are  fuch  as  have  the  faculty  of  opening,  and  dilating  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  veflels  ;  and  by  that  means  of  making  the  blood 
circulate  the  more  freely. 

.  xt  comes  from  theGreek  j ^ 

ANATHEMA  ,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenle,  denotes  an  ex- 
communication,  attended  with  execrations  and  curfes  See 
Excommunication. 

*  In  whicl1  fenfe  the  word  is  ufually  written  in  Greek,  avx- 
;  to  diihnguifh  it  from  an  offering  to  the  gods,  called 
A*aW  :  though  it  is  certain  feveral  of  the  Greek  fathers 
for  ek he  dikinftion,  but  ule  Ai'X^ttua  indifferently 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas  ;  the  one  judiciary ,  the 
other  abjuratory. 

The  former  can  only  be  pronounced  by  a  council,  a  pope, 
bifhop,  or  other  qualified  perfon  ;  and  differs  from  a  fimple 
excommunication  in  this,  that  an  excommunication  only  pro¬ 
hibits  the  criminal  from  entering  within  the  church,  or  from 
holding  communion  with  the  faithful  ;  whereas  an  anathema 
cuts  him  off'  from  the  body,  the  fociety,  and  even  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  faithful,  and  delivers  him  over  to  the  devil. 
The  latter  kind  of  anathema  ufually  makes  a  part  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  abjuration  ;  the  convert  being  obliged  to  anathe¬ 
matize  the  herefy  he  abjures.  See  Abjuration. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  divided  about  the  manner 
wherein  St.  Paul  wifties  to  be  anathema  for  his  brethren, 
Romans,  chap.  ix.  3.  Some  render  it  by  accurfed  for ,  others 
by  feparated from ,  &c. 

ANATOCISM*,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurious  contract, 
wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal  fum,  are 
added  to  the  principal  it  felf,  and  intereft  exadted  upon  the 
whole. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  but  is  ufed  by  Cicero  in 
Latin  ;  whence  it  is  defcended  into  moll  other  languages.  It 
comes  from  the  prepofition  ccvct,  which  in  compofition  fig- 
nifies  repetition  or  duplication $  and  izyjr;,  ufury. 

Anatocfm  is  what  we  popularly  call  intereft  upon  intereft  or 
compound  intereft.  See  Interest. 

This  is  the  worff  kind  of  ufury,  and  has  been  feverely  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  the  common  laws  of 
moll  other  countries.  See  Usury. 

ANATOMICAL  1  f  Injection. 

ANATOMICAL  [  See  5  Repertory, 

ANATOMICAL  Theatre.  '  (Theatre. 

AN  AT  O  M  Y  *,  the  art  of  difledling,  or  artificially  taking  to 
pieces,  the  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies  ;  in  order  to  an  ex- 
adl  difcovery  of  their  ftrudture  and  oeconomy.  See  Ani¬ 
mal,  Body,  Dissection,  and  Oeconomy. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  avoiTv/zn,  q.  d.  fed  ion,  or  tutting ; 
formed  of  oetoanyLVU,  diffeco ,  I  cut  afunder , 

Anatomy  makes  a  great  branch  of  that  divifion  of  medicine 
called phyfiology .  See  Medicine,  and  Physiology. 

It  is  fome times  divided,  with  regard  to  its  end,  into  fpecula- 
tive  and  practical ;  a  divifion  of  very  little  ufe  and  moment. 
— It  is  alfo  divided,  with  regard  to  its  fubjedl,  into  human  and 
comparative. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  is  that  which  confiders  brutes,  ando- 
ther  animals,  and  even  vegetables  ;  chiefly  with  a  view  to  il- 
luftratethe  human  ftrudture.  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Human ,  which  is  abfolutely  and  properly  denominated  Ana¬ 
tomy,  is  that  employed  on  the  human  body  5  by  fome  called 
alfo  anthropology.  See  Anthropology. 

The  fubjedi  of  anatomy ,  viz.  the  body,  is  varioufly  divided 
into  parts,  organical,  and  inorganical  j  fimilar ,  and  diffimilar ; 
fpermatic ,  &c.  See  Part. — See  alfo  Similar,  Orga- 
nical,  Cfc. 

Its  more  obvious  divifion,  is  into  folids  and  fluids ,  or  con¬ 
taining  and  contained  parts.  See  Solid,  and  Fluid. 
Under  the  folids  come  the  bones,  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes,  &c. — Under  the 
fluids,  come  chyle,  blood,  milk,  fat,  lymph,  &e.  See  each 
under  its  proper  article,  Bone,  Muscle,  Nerve,  Arte¬ 
ry,  Vein,  Cartilage,  Membrane,  &c.  See  alfo 
Chyle,  Blood,  Milk,  Fat,  U’c. 

The  ancient  writers  of  anatomy ,  Hippocrates,  Democritus, 
Ariftotle,  Galen,  and  others,  looked  upon  this  as  the  moft 
important  part  of  phyfic,  and  that,  without  which  the  ufes 
of  the  parts  of  an  human  fabric,  and  confequently  the  caufes 
of  difeafes  incident  thereto,  could  no  way  be  difcovered.  And 
yet  this  art,  ufeful  as  it  is,  was  intirely  difcontinued  for  fe- 
veral  ages  ;  till  in  the  fixteenth  century  it  began  to  flourifh 
afrefh. — The  difledtion  of  an  human  body  was  looked  upon 
as  facrilege  before  that  time  ;  and  we  have  feen  a  confultation 
which  the  emperor  Charles  V.  appointed  to  be  held  by  the 
divines  of  Salamanca,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied,  whether  or  no 
it  were  lawful  in  point  of  confcience,  to  difledl  a  dead  car- 
cafe  ? — We  may  add,  that  to  this  day  the  ufe  of  anatomy  and 
fkeletons,  is  forbid  in  Mufcovy  ;  the  firft  as  inhuman,  the 
latter  as  fubfervient  to  witchcraft :  and  Olearius  allures  us, 
that  one  Quirin,  a  German  chirurgeon,  being  found  with  a 
fkeleton,  hardly  efcaped  with  life ;  and  the  fkeleton,  after 
being  folemnly  dragged  about  the  ftreets,  was  burnt  in  form. 
Boyle's.  Ufefulnejs  of  Philofophy . 

Vefalius,  a  Flemifti  pbylician,  who  died  in  1564,  was  the 
firft  who  fet  anatomy  on  any  tolerable  footing.  He  was  fe- 
conded  by  Carpus,  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  Fallopius,  Euftathius, 
Fabricius,  Pareus,  Bauhinus,  Hoffman,  Riolanus,  &c. 

Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  others,  to  whom  fome  of  the  fineft 
difcoveries  in  anatomy  are  owing. — Afellius,  in  the  year  1622, 
difcovered  the  ladleal  veins  ;  and  in  1628,  the  immortal 
Harvey  publilhed  his  admirable  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  See  Lacteal,  and  Circulation. — Pec¬ 
quet  difcovered  the  refervoir  of  the  chyle,  and  the  thoracic 
du6l,  in  1651.  See  Receptaculum  Chyli,  and  Tho¬ 
racic  Dud . — Rud becks,  a  Swede,  and  Bartholine,a  Dane, 
found  out  the  lymphatic  veflels,  1111650,  and  1651.— -See 
Lymphatic.— Wharton,  in  1655,  difcovered  the  lower 
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falival  dudts  ;  and  Steno  the  upper  lalival  dudls,  thofe  of  the 
palate,  the  noftrils,  and  eyes,  in  1661.  See  Sa liv al, — . 
Wirtfungus,  in  1642,  difcovered  the  pancreatic  dudt.  See 
Pancreatic. — Willis,  whocame  after  him,  publilhed  an 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  nerves,  in  a  manner  much  more 
exadl  than  had  been  done  before  him ;  yet  he  had  omitted 
fome  confiderable  things,  which  were  afterwards  obferved  by 
Vieuffens.  See  Nerve. — In  effect,  Gliflon  treated  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  liver  ;  Wharton  of  the  glands  ;  Havers  of  the 
bones  :  Graaf  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  ;  Lower  of  the  motion  of  the  heart ;  Thurfton  of  refpi- 
ration ;  Peyer,  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines  ;  Brown,  of 
the  mufcles  ;  Drelincourt,  of  the  conception  of  the  ova  in 
women,  the  placenta,  and  the  membranes  of  the  foetus. 
See  Liver,  Gland,  Bone,  Generation,  Respira¬ 
tion,  Foetus,  &c. 

Malpighi,  who  died  in  1694,  is  one  of  thofe  to  whom  a- 
natomy  owes  the  moft  :  he  made  a  great  number  of  difcoveries 
in  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  fpleen,  glands,  and  lymphatics, 
by  help  of  the  microfcope,  &c.  Nor  muff:  it  be  omitted  that 
Ruyfch,  who  died  in  1727,  has  let  great  light  into  many  of 
the  finer  and  more  intricate  parts  of  the  human  frame,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  glands  ;  by  means  of  his  injections.  See  Micro¬ 
scope,  and  Injection. 

Manget,  and  Le  Clerc,  two  phyficians  of  Geneva,  have 
given  us  a  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  ;  containing  all  the  new  dif¬ 
coveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  art. — The  beft  fyftems 
of  the  art,  as  it  now  ftands,  are  thofe  of  Verheyen,  Drake, 
Keil,  Heifter,  Window,  fcfr. 

Anatomy  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  fubjedi  to  be  ana¬ 
tomized.  Thus  (by  32  H.  Vlli.  cap.  42.)  the  company  of 
barbers  and  furgeons  may  have  and  take  yearly  four  perfons 
condemned,  adjudged,  and  put  to  death  for  felony,  for  ana- 
tomies  ;  and  to  make  incifion  of  the  fame  dead  bodies. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  artificial  reprefentation  of  the 
ftrudture  and  parts  of  the  human  body  in  metal,  plafter, 
wax,  or  the  like. — In  this  fenfe  \^e  lay,  the  wax-work  ana¬ 
tomy  :  R.  Dickenfon,  ftatuary,  has  finifh’d  a  human  anatomy 
in  plafter  of  Paris,  reprefenting  a  man  Handing  upright,  with 
his  fkin  flea’d  off-. 

Anatomy  of  Plants.  See  Plant.' — See  alio  Root* 
Branch,  Bark,  Pith,Wood,  Leaf, Flower,  Seed, 
Vegetation,  &c. 

ANATRON,  or  Natron,  a  kind  of  native  fait -petre,  or 
nitre  found  in  Egypt.  See  Natron,  and  Nitre. 

Anatron,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  volatile  fait,  and  fcum  of  the 
compofition  of  glafs,  when  in  fufion.  See  Glass. 

When  pounded,  it  yields  a  kind  of  pouder  ;  which  being  dif- 
folved  in  the  air,  or  in  a  proper  liquor,  becomes  common  fait 
after  coagulation.  y 

Anatron  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  nitrous  juice,  which  con- 
denfes  in  vaults,  arches,  and  other  fub terraneous  places.  See 
Stalactite. 

Anatron  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  fora  compound  fait 
made  of  quicklime,  alum,  vitriol,  common  fait,  and  nitre  \ 
ufed  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals 
See  FLvx-pouder. 

ANBURY,  or  Ambury,  a  kind  of  wen,  orfpongywart 

a  l^n#J?P?n  any  Part  of  a  horfe>  or  cow>  full  of  blood.  5 

ANCESTORS*,  progenitors ;  or  thofe  from  whom  a  per¬ 
fon  is  defcended.  See  Descent,  Genealogy,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  anceffor ,  wrote,  by  con¬ 
traction,  for  anteceffor ,  q.  d.  goer  before. 

The  law  diftinguilhes  between  anceflor ,  and  predeceflor  j  the 
former  being  applied  to  a  natural  perfon,  as  fuch  an  one,  and 
his  anceflor ;  and  the  latter  to  a  body  politic  or  corporate  as 
a  bifhop,  and  his  predeceffors. 

Difability  by  the  ad  of  Ancestor.  See  Disability. 

ANCESTREL,  inlaw,  fomething  relating  to  a  man’s  an- 
ceftors. —  I  hus, 

Homage  Ancestrel,  fignifies  homage  that  hath  been  done  or 
performed  by  one’s  anceftors.  See  Homage. 

Aflion  Ancestrel.  See  Action. 

A.N  C  H IL  O  PS,  in  medicine,  denotes  an  abfcefs,  or  collection 
of  matter  betvyeen  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  nofe. 

I  he  lame  abfcefs  when  broken  is  no  longer  denominated  an- 
c  hi  lops,  but  agilops.  See  AiIgilops. 

AN  CHOR  *,  Anchor  a,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  and  in 
re^ail1>  aild  fallen  a  veflel  by.  See  Ship. 

1  he  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ancora,  or  ancbora,  of  the 

Greek  afwcy.,  winch  comes  from  ajW©-,  •  incurd/us 
crooked .  * 

An  anchor  is  a  large,  ftrong' piece  of  iron,  crooked  at  one 
end,  and  formed  into  two  barbs,  refembling  a  hook  ;  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  other  end  by  a  cable.  See  Cab^le,  If  c.  ■ ’ 

The  goodnefs  of  the  anchor  is  a  point  of  great  importance  ;  the 
fafety  and  confervation  of  the  veffel  depending  principally 
thereon.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal  it  is  made 
of,  be  neither  too  foft,  nor  too  brittle  ;  the  latter  rendering 
it  liable  to  break,  and  the  former  to  ftraiten.  Sec  Iron.  ° 
Travellers  tell  us  of  people  in  the  Indies  who  make  ufe*  of 
wooden  anchors  in  their  navigation.— The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  lieu  of  anchors ,  ufe  huge  round  Hones  ; 
and  in  fome  places,  the  anchors  are  a  kind  of  machines  of 
wood,  louden  with  Hones, 
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The  parts  of  an  anchor,  are  i°.  The  ring,  into  which  the 
cable  is  fattened :  2°,  The  beam ,  or  Jhank,  which  is  the 
longett  part  of  the  anchor:  30,  The  arm,  which  is  that 
which  runs  down  into  the  ground  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is, 
4°,  The  flouke,  or  fluke,  by  fome  called  the  palm  ;  being 
that  broad  and  picked  part  with  its  barbs  like  an  arrow-head^ 
which  fattens  into  the  ground:  50,  Th e  flock,  a  piece  of 
wood  fattened  to  the  beam,  near  the  ring,  ferving  to  guide 
the  fluke,  fo  that  it  may  fall  right,  and  fix  in  the  ground. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  anchors  commonly  ufed  :  the  ked- 
&er ,  the  grapnel ,  and  the  flr earn- anchor .  See  Stream- 

Anchor,  and  Kedging. 

Aubin  in  his  dictionary  of  fea-afFairs,  printed  at  Amfterdam 
in  1702,  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large  heavy  veflel  is 
fmaller,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  a  letter  and  lighter  one. 
The  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  though  the  fea  employs  an  e- 
qual  force  againtt  a  fmall  veflel  as  againft  a  great  one,  fuppo- 
iing  the  extent  of  wood  upon  which  the  water  adds,  to  be  e- 
qual  in  both  ;  yet  the  little  veflel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperiour 
lightnefs,  does  not  make  fo  much  refiftance  as  the  greater  ; 
the  defed  whereof  mutt  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
anchor.  But  the  validity  of  this  reafon  we  will  not  be  an- 
fwerable  for. 

Weighing  Anchor.  Seethe  article  Weighing. 

Anchor,  in  architecture  and  fculpture,  denotes  an  ornament 
in  form  of  an  anchor ,  or  arrow’s  head  ;  frequently  carved  on 
the  echinus,  or  quarter-round,  in  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and 
Ionic  capitals,  as  well  as  in  the  bed-moulding  of  the  Doric 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  corniches.— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig .  i0  ’ 
The  anchors  are  ufually  intermixed  with  reprefen’tations  of 
eggs  ;  whence  the  echinus  itfelf  is  popularly  called  eggs  and 
anchors.  See  Echinus,  Qu  art  ek- Round,  &c. 
Anchor,  a  meafure.  See  Anker. 

ANCHORAGE,  ground  fit  to  hold  a  {hip’s  anchor ,  fo 
that  {he  may  ride  fafely.  See  Anchor. 

The  beft  ground  for  a  {hip  to  anchor  in,  is  ftiff  clay  or  hard 
fand  j  and  the  beft  riding  at  anchor,  is  when  a  {hip  is  land¬ 
locked,  and  out  of  the  tide.  See  Mooring. 
Anchorage,  in  law,  denotes  a  duty  taken  of  (hips  for  the 
Jpool  of  the  haven,  where  they  caft  anchor.  See  Duty. 
The  ground  in  all  ports  and  havens  being  the  king’s,  no  man 
can  let  an  anchor  fall  in  any  port,  without  paying  for  it  to 
the  king’s  officer  appointed  by  patent.  See  Port. 
ANCHORED,  or  Anicerd,  in  heraldry. — A  crofs  an¬ 
chored,  or  ancree ,  is  a  form  of  crofs,  fo-ealled,  becaufe  the 
four  extremities  refemble  the  flouke  of  an  anchor  See 
Cross. 

This  crofs  is  fo  like  the  crofs  moline,  that  the  refemblance 
has  occafioned  many  miftakes  in  heraldry.  See  Moline. 
ANCHOVY*,  in  matters  of  commerce,  &c.  a  little  fea 
filh,  much  ufed  by  way  of  fauce,  or  feafoning. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanilh  anebova,  or  rather 
from  the  Italian,  anchioe,  which  iignifies  the  fame. 

Scaliger  deferibes  the  anchovy  as  of  the  herring  kind,  about  the 
length  of  a  finger,  having  a  pointed  fnout,  a  wide  mouth,  no 
teeth,  but  gums  as  rough  as  a  faw.— Others  make  it  a  fort  of 
fardine,  or  pilchard  :  but  others,  with  better  reafon,  hold 
it  a  peculiar  fpecies,  very  different  from  either.  See  Fish. 
The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  on  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Provence,  &c.  at  which 
feafon,  it  conftantly  repairs  up  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Collins  fays  they  are  alfo  found  in  plenty 
on  the  weftern  coafts  of  England  and  Wales.  Coll.  Salt,  and 
Fijh.  p.  101.  • 

The  fifhing  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time  ;  when  a  light  being 
put  out  on  the  ftern  of  their  little  fiftung-veflels,  the  ancho 
vies  flock  round,  and  are  caught  in  the  nets.  See  Fishing. 

.  When  the  fifhery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads,  take  out 
the  gall  and  guts  ;  then  lay  them  in  barrels  and  fait  them. — 
The  common  way  of  eating  anchovies ,  is  as  fallet,  with  oil, 
vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they  are  firft  boned,  and  the* 
tails,  fins,  &c.  flipped  off. — Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  dif- 
lolve  in  almoft  any  liquor.  Or  they  are  made  into  fauce  by 
mincing  them  with  pepper,  &c.  over  the  fire.  F.  Hought. 
Collect .  N°  550.  t.  2.  p.  309. 

AN  CHYLOPS,  in  medicine.  See  Anchilops. 
ANCIENT*,  or  Antient,  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  denotes  a 
thing,  which  exifted  in  times  long  ago.  See  Age. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  ancien,  of  the  Italian  an- 
ciano,  and  that  of  the  Latin  antiquus ,  which  denotes  the  fame 

In  which  fenfe  ancient  ftands  oppofed  to  modern.  See  Mod  e  rn. 
Ancient  differs  from  antique  as  the  genus  from  its  fpecies  See 
Antiqjje,  Modern,  IAc. 

We  fay  ancient  nations,  ancient  architecture,  fculpture,  phi- 

andfhyV?r'  Tie>t  manners’  ceremon'es,  poets,  phyficians, 
and  the  like.  See  Antiqjjity,  &c. 

Ancient  Academy.  See  the  article  Academy. 

Ancient  Aflronomy.  See  the  article  Astronomy 

Ancient  CharaSier.  See  the  article  Hebrew. 

Ancient  Coins.  See  the  article  Coins. 

Ancient  Comedy.  See  the  article  Comedy. 

Ancient  Hours.  See  the  article  Hours. 

Ancient  Medals ,  csY.  See  the  article  Med  als,  &c. 
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Ancient  Money.  See  the  article  Mo  n  e  y. 

Ancient  Roman  Tear.  See  the  article  Year. 

Ancient  Tenure. — Barons  by  ancient  tenure.  See  Baron. 

Ancient  Weights.  See  the  article  Weight. 

Ancient  is  fometimes  alfo  oppofed  to  younp-,  or  new.  —  The 
French  fay,  the  ancient  biftiop  of  fuch  a  city,  when  he  has  re-, 
figned  his  fee,  and  a  new  one  is  put  in  his  place  :  the  ancient 
bilhop  of  Frejus,  now  cardinal  de  Fleury. 

Ancients  in  church-difcipline.  See  the  article  Elders.  ,  s 

Ancients,  in  inns  of  court,  imports  a  diftinction  of  a  certain 
degree.  Thus, — The  fociety  of  Gray’s-inn  confifts  of  ben¬ 
chers,  ancients,  barrifters,  and  ffudents  under  the  bar :  the 
ancients  are  the  elder  barrifters.  See  Inn,  Barrister,  csY. 
In  the  inns  of  chancery  there  are  only  ancients,  and  ffudents 
or  clerks  ;  and  among  the  ancients ,  one  is  yearly  the  princi¬ 
pal,  or  treafurer. —  In  the  Middle-temple,  ancients  are  fuch  as 
have  gone  through,  or  are  paft  their  reading.  See  Temple. 

Ancient  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  military  fenfe,  for  co¬ 
lours,  or  an  enfign.  See  Ensign. 

Ancient,  in  the  naval  armament,  Is  the  flag,  or  ftreamer, 
borne  in  the  ftern  of  a  fhip.  See  Flag,  Signal,  &c. 

Ancient Demefne, ox  Demain^xn  law,is  a  tenure,  whereby  all  ma¬ 
nors  belonging  to  the  crown  in  William  the  conqueror’s,  and 
St.  Edward’s  time,  were  held.  SeeTENURE,  and  Demain. 
The  numbers,  names,  &c.  hereof  were  entered  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  in  a  book  called  dome] 'day  -book,  yet  remaining  in  the 
exchequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as  by  that  book  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  the  crown  at  that  time,  are  called  ancient 
demefne.  See  Domes-Day. 

The  tenants  in  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  who 
hold  their  lands  frankly  by  charter ;  the  other  by  copy  of 
court-roll  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.  See  Free-hold,  Copy- 
hold,  IAc.  ’ 

The  advantages  of  this  tenure,  are,  1.  That  tenants  holding 
by  charter  cannot  be  rightfully  impleaded  out  of  their  ma¬ 
nor  ;  and  when  they  are,  may  abate  the  writ  by  pleading  the 
tenure.  2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for  all  things  relating  to 
their  livelihood,  and  hufbandry  3  nor  can  be  impanelled  on 
any  inqueft.  . 

Thefe  tenants  held  originally  by  plowing  the  king’s  land 
plafhmg  his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervices,  for  the  maintenance 
ot  his  houlhold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  fuch  liberties  were 
given  them,  for  which  they  may  have  writs  of  monftraverunt 
to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of  toll,  &c.  See  Monstravf 
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No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  demefne,  but  fuch  as  are 
held  in  focage. 

AN  C  !E  NT  Y,  in  fome  ancient  ftatutes  is  ufed  for  elderftfin 
or  feniority.  See  Priority.  «uenmp 

The  eldeft  fitter  can  demand  no  more  than  her  other  fitters 
befide  the  chief  mefne,  by  reafon  of  her  ancienty. 

ANCON  Afawy,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  curvation  or 
flexure  of  the  arm  whereon  we  reft  in  leaning.  See  Arm 
and  Elbow.  0  » 

This  is otherwife  called olecranum.  See  Olecranon. 

Ancon,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or  rafters.  See  Quoin  He  4 

A  A,  C?hN  S  ¥ufculul' . in  anat°my>  the  fixth  mufcle  of 
the  elbow  ;  fo  called,  as  being  fituate  behind  the  folds  of  the 
ancon,  or  elbow.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  n  n.  46. 

It  arifes  from  the  back  part  of  the  extremities  of  the  hume¬ 
rus,  palps  over  the  elbow,  and  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  and 
internal  part  of  the  cubitus  ;  about  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth  above  the  olecranum.— Its  ufe  is  to  affift  in  extend¬ 
ing  of  the  arm. 

A  N  CON  Y,  in  the  iron  mines,  a  bloom  wrought  into  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about  three  foot  long,  with  two  fquare 
rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end.  See  Iron. 

ANCREE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  anchored.  See  An 
chored. 

*\in  ai7quft^’  denotes  a  fmaI]  kind  of  brazen 
lhield,  laid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Nu- 

ma  Pompilius,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  voice  was  heard  that 
Rome  ffiould  be  miftrefs  of  the  world,  while  Ihe  preferred 
that  lhield.  See  Palladium. 

*  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  orthography  and  origin  of 
the  word;  Cameranus  and  Muretus  will  have  it  Greek 
and  fuppole  it  formed  from  a/xcM©-,  crooked  :  apreeablv 
to  this  fy ftern,  they  write  ancyle,  and  ancylia,  wkh  a  r 
It  is  certain  we  find  afice a/«  in  Plutarch ;  and  luba  in 
hiflorywi  l  abfoiu.ely  have  the  word  to  be  of  Greek  ex 
trad'on  ;  but  this  orthography  feems  overturned  both  bv* 
medals  and  manufenpts,  were  the  word  is  written  An  c  ilia 
Varro  derives, he  name  andlia  at  ancifi..  and  fuppofe 
denomination  given  ,0  a  kind  of  lhield, ,  becaufe  St  in  o  ■ 
indented  on  both  fide,  after  the  manner  of  the  Thracia! 
fdt*.  Plutarch  himfeif  give,  this  figure  to  the  aaiilia  bn 
differs  from  Varro  this  that  he  pretends  the  p  Z \ver! 
not  in  this  ftiape,  but  auite  rn,m,l  „„  j  ,  vvcie 

Ovid  feems  alfo  to  fay  '  ,h0“,d'  ",nd  "Ithont,  >»<ienting. 

it  came  hence  rn  hdA  that.the  afi'le  was  round,  and  that 
came  hence  to  be  denominated  ancilc ,  a.  d.  ancifum  of 

a?n  and  cat  do  cut  equally  around.  Other  etymons  \r- 
Aulon  the  anale  was  borne  on  the  elbow. 
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Though  there  was  but  one  ancyle  that  fell  from  heaven ;  yet 
were  there  twelve  preferved  :  Numa,  by  the  advice,  as  it  is 
find,  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  having  ordered  eleven  others, 
perfectly  like  the  firft,  to  be  made  by  Veturius  Mamurius; 
that  if  any  fhould  attempt  to  fteal  it,  as  Ulyffes  did  the  ral- 
ladium,  they  might  not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  true  ancyle 

from  the  falfe  ones.  , 

Thefe  ancylia  were  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Mars ;  and 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  twelve  priefts  or  Salii,  mfti- 
tuted  for  that  purpofe.  See  Salii.  .  j 

They  were  carried  every  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  in 
proceffion  around  Rome  ;  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  that  month, 

were  again  depofited  in  their  place. 

Ancyle,  is  alfo  ufed  in  anatomy,  for  the  contraction  of  the 

ham.  See  AnCylosis.  . 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  Invifcatio ,  or  Adglutinatio , 
a  difeafe  wherein  the  eye-lids  are  ftuck  faft,  or  glued  toge¬ 
ther. — The  cure  is  by  manual  operation.  V -  Bibl.  Anat. 
Med.  T.  2.  p.  278. 

AN  CYLO  G  L  O  S  S  US,  Av*uXayX«<nr^, one  that  is  tongue- 
tied,  or  has  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  arifing  front  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue.  See  Tongue. 

ANCYLOSIS*,  a  difeafe  in  the  junctures  of  a  human  bo¬ 
dy  ;  where  the  nervous  liquor  that  fhould  lubricate  the  bones, 
and  make  their  motions  eafy,  growing  too  thick,  clogs  up, 
and  as  it  were,  cements  the  bones,  and  contracts  the  joint. 
See  Bone,  Articulation,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ccfxohacnf,  which 
comes  from  ajku A»>  a  hardnefs,  or  contraction  of  a  joint. 

ANCYROIDES,  A/jcu^oss  JVj?,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in 
anatomy  for  the  procefs  or  (hooting  forth  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone,  in  form  of  a  beak  ;  otherwife  called  coracoides. 

ANDABATiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  gladiators,  who 
fought  hood-winked  ;  having  on  a  fort  of  helmet  that  covered 
the  eyes,  and  even  face.  See  Gladiator. 

They  were  called,  andabatee ,  quaji  otvxtotTxi,  afcenfores ,  be- 
caufe  they  fought  mounted  on  horfeback,  or  out  of  chariots. 

AN  DR  EW. — Knights  of  St.  Andrew ,  or  the  thiftle.  See 
Thistle. 

Andrew’s  Crofs ,  is  a  badge  wore  in  the  hat,  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  on  the  day  of  the  feaft  of  that  faint. 

It  confifts  of  blue  and  white  ribbands,  difpofed  into  a  crofs,  or 
faltier  ;  and  is  intended  as  a  commemoration  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelary  faint  of  Scotland.  See 
Cro  ss,  and  Saltier.  | 

ANDROGYNUS*,  or  Androgynous,  an  herma¬ 
phrodite,  or  fomething  born  with  two  fexes,  being  male  and 
female  in  the  fame  perfon.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  cu/PfvytwoSy  a  compound 
of  cwtig,  man,  and  ywutiy  woman,  q.  d.  man-woman. 

Many  of  the  rabbins  are  of  opinion,  that  Adam  was  created 
androgynous  j  that  he  Was  male  on  one  fide,  and  female  on 
the  other  ’,  and  that  he  had  even  two  bodies,  the  one  of  a 
man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman :  fo  that  God,  to  create  Eve, 
only  feparated  thofe  two  from  each  other.  V.  Manaff.  Ben- 
Jfrael ,  Maimonid.  &c.  ap.  Heidegg.  Hijl.  Patriarch,  tom.  1. 
p.  128. 

Plato  tells  us,  that  in  the  beginning  certain  people  were  born 
double,  and  with  both  fexes  ;  but  that  this  duplicity  of  mem¬ 
bers,  giving  them  too  much  ftrength  and  vigour,  they  became 
infolent,  and  even  declared  war  againft  the  gods.— -Upon 
which,  Jupiter,  to  tame  their  pride,  fplit  each  of  them  into 
two;  but  fo  as  that  each  moiety  ftill  retained  a  ftrong  paf- 
fion  to  be  reunited  :  and  hence  that  philofopher  derives  the 
natural  love  between  the  two  fexes.  Conviv.  p *  1185.  ed. 
1602. 

The  aftrologers  alfo  give  the  appellation  androgynous  to  fuch 
of  the  planets  as  are  fometirries  hot,  and  fometimes  cold  ;  as 
mercury,  which  is  reputed  hot  and  dry  when  near  the  fun, 
and  cold  and  moift  when  near  the  modn. 

ANDROIDES*,  an  automaton,  in  the  figure  of  a  man  ; 
which  by  virtue  of  certain  fprings,  &c.  duly  contrived, 
walks,  fpeaks,  and  performs  other  external  fun&ions  of  a 
man.  See  Automaton. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  avtip>  ew<P(yc,  man, 
and  ttJbsy  form. 

Albertus  Magnus  is  recorded  as  having  made  an  androides. 

ANDROLEPSY  *,  Androlepsia,  in  antiquity. — If 
an  Athenian  were  killed  by  a  citizen  of  fome  other  place  ; 
and  fuch  city  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  criminal  to  punifti- 
ment ;  it  was  held  lawful  to  take  three  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  and  punifh  the  homicide  in  them. — This  the  Greeks 
called  androlepfia,  and  the  Romans  clarigatio.  See  Cla- 
rigatio. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  avno,  man,  and  capio, 

I  take.  s 

Some  authors  alfo  ufe  androlepfia  for  reprizals.  See  Repri- 

Z  A  L . 

A  N  D  R  O  M  AC  H  I  Theriaca ,  or  Treacle  of  Andro  machus, 
in  pharmacy,  is  a  capital  alexipharmic  compofition  ;  callet 
Mo  Venice  Treacle.  See  Th eri a c  a,  and  Alexipharmic. 

AN  D  R  O  TOM  Y,  or  Andr atomy,  the  anatomy  or  dif- 
feiftion  of  human  bodies.  See  Dissection. 
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It  is  tlius  called  in  oppofition  to  zootomy  ^  which  denotes  that 
of  brutes.  See  Zootomy. 

Anatomy  is  the  genus,  and  comprehends  all  diffe£lionsin  ge¬ 
neral,  whether  of  men,  beafts,  or  plants  :  and  androtomy  and 
‘  zootomy  are  the  fpecies.  See  Anatomy. 
ANECDOTES*,  Anecdotal  term  ufed  by  fomeau- 
thors,  for  the  titles  of  Secret  Hijlories  ;  that  is,  of  fuch  as  re¬ 
late  to  fecret  affairs  and  transitions  of  princes ;  fpeaking 
with  too  much  freedom,  or  too  much  fincerity,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  and  conduit  of  perfons  in  authority,  to  allow  of  being 
made  public.  See  History. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ctviKdbTH,  q.  d.  things  not  yet  known, 
or  hitherto  kept  fecret. 

Herein,  they  imitate  Procopius,  who  gives  this  title  to  a  book 
which  he  publifhed  againft  Juftinian  and  his  wife  Theodora ; 
and  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  among  the  ancients,  who  has 
reprefented  princes,  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeftic  rela¬ 
tion. — Varillas  has  publifhed  anecdotes  of  the  houfe  of  Me- 
dicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  works  of  the 
ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publifhed. 

In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota  Gra- 
ca ,  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found  in  the  li¬ 
braries,  and  firft  publifhed  by  him.— F.  Martene  has  given 
a  Thefaurus  Anecdotarum  Novus ,  in  folio,  5  v°h 
ANELE,  or  Anil,  the  fame  with  indigo.  23  El.  c.  9.  See 
Indigo. 

A  N  E  M  IU S  *  Furnus  among  chemifts,  a  wind-furnace ;  ufed 
to  make  fierce  fires  for  melting,  &c.  See  Furnace. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  ocvipcooy  wind. 
ANEMOMETER*,  a  machine  wherewith  to  meafure 

the  ftrength  of  the  wind.  See  Wind. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  avipioi,  wind,  and 
/ziT&v,  meafure. 

The  anemometer  is  varioufly  contrived.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  we  have  one  defer ibed,  wherein  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  blow  diredtly  againft  a  flat  fide,  or  board 
which  moves  along  the  graduated  limb  of  a  quadrant ;  the 
number  of  degrees  it  advances,  (hews  the  comparative  force 
of  the  wind. 

W  olfius  gives  the  ftru&ure  of  another,  which  is  moved  by 
means  of  fails,  ABCD  {Tab.  Pneumatics,  fig.  1 7.  J  like 
thofe  of  a  wind-mill ;  which  raife  a  weight,  L,  that,  ftill 
the  higher  it  goes,  receding  farther  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion,  by  Aiding  along  an  hollow  arm  KM,  fitted  on  to  the 
axis  of  the  fails,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and  preffes 
more  and  more  on  the  arm,  till  being  a  counterpoife  to  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  it  flops  the  motion  thereof. 
An  index,  then,  M  N,  fitted  upon  the  fame  axis  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  arm,  by  its  rifing  or  falling  points  out  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind,  on  a  plane  divided,  like  a  dial-plate, 
into  degrees. 

M.  d’Ons  en  Bray,  has  invented  a  new  anemometer ,  which 
of  itfelf  expreffes  on  paper,  not  only  the  feveral  winds  that 
have  blown  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  at 
what  hour  each  began,  and  ended,  but  alfo  the  different 
ftrengths,  or  velocities  of  each.  V.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an. 
1734.  p.  169. 

ANEMOSCOPE*,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  machine  in¬ 
vented  to  foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind.  See  Wind. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  avsu©-,  wind,  and 
CKioTTouai,  I  look,  or  confider.  See  Anemometer. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  hygrofeopes  made  of  cat’s-gut, 
&c.  proved  very  good  anemofeopes  ;  feldom  failing,  by  the 
turning  of  the  index  about,  to  foretel  the  fhifting  of  the  wind. 
See  Hygroscofe. 

The  anemofeope  ufed  by  the  ancients,  feems,  by  Vitruvius’s 
defeription  of  it,  to  have  been  intended  rather  to  fhew  which  * 
way  the  wind  actually  blew,  than  to  foretel  into  which  quar¬ 
ter  it  would  change. 

Otto  de  Gueric  alfo  gave  the  title  anemofeope ,  to  a  machine 
invented  by  hirh,  to  foretel  the  change  of  the  weather,  as 
to  fair  and  rain.  See  Weather. 

It  confifted  of  a  little  wooden  man,  who  rofe  and  fell  in  a 
glafs  tube,  as  the  atmofphere  was  more  or  lefs  heavy. — Ac¬ 
cordingly,  M.  Comiers  has  fhewn,  that  this  anemofeope  was 
!  only  an  application  of  the  common  barometer.  See  Baro¬ 
meter.  V.  Merc.  gal.  1683.  Aft.erud.  1684.  P-26. 
ANEURYSM*,  Aneurysma,  in  medicine,  a  foft  throb¬ 
bing, ruddy  tumour,  occafioned  by  a  dilatation, or  even  wound, 
of  an  artery.  See  Artery. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  <xv ivpwv,  dilato ,  I  dilate. 
Aneuryfm  is  a  difeafe  of  the  arteries,  in  which,  either  by  a 
preternatural  weaknefs  of  any  part  of  them,  they  become 
exceflively  dilated,  or  by  a  wound  through  their  coats,  the 
blood  is  extravafated  among  the  adjacent  cavities. 

Aneuryfms  ufually  proceed  from  an  artery  being  accidentally 
cut,  or  pricked  in  bleeding  ;  or  from  fome  preternatural 
diftenfion,  or  obftrudfion,  a  corrofion  of  its  coats,  &c.  V. 
Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1732.  p.  592. 

If  an  artery  happen  to  be  cut,  the  blood  gufhes  out  impe- 
tuoufly,  by  ftarts  ;  and  is  not  eafily  flopped  ;  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  difcolouration  of  the  part  fucceeds,  with  a  tumor, 
and  inability  to  move  the  part.  The  fymptoms  are  nearly 
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th«  fame  in  cafe  of  a  corrofion  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  on- 
iy  lels  violent.  See  Wound. 

If  the  blood  ceafe  to  flow  from  the  wounded  artery,  and  pour 
it  felf  between  the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles;  recourfe  is  had 
to  manual  operation  ;  which  being  negletfed,  the  extirpation 
of  the  limb  frequently  becomes  unavoidable. -An  Aneuryfm 
from  a  diftenfion  of  the  canal,  is  feldom  fatal;  though  rec¬ 
koned,  when  large,  incurable;  the  chief  inconveniences  are 
the  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  and  the  puliation.  See  He¬ 
morrhage. 

M.  Littre  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  an  aneuryfma  of  this  kind 
in  the  aoita  ;  the  caufe  whereof  he  attributes  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  axillary  and  fubclavian 
arteries.  Hijl.  de  V  Acad.  R .  an.  17 12.— Another  hiftory  of 
■.in  aneuryfma  of  the  fame  part  we  have  by  Mr.  Lafage  in  the 
Philofoph.  Tranfadions.  It  was  occafioned  by  fome  violent 
lhocks  the  patient  received  on  the  breaft,  which  threw  him 
into  fpittmg  of  blood,  and  loon  after  formed  the  tumor, 
whereof  he  died  Upon  diffeaion,  the  aneuryfma  was  found 
lo  big,  that  it  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  on  the 
right  fide.  Nu  265. 

ANGARIA,  is  tiled,  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  any  burthen,  or 
incumbrance  forcibly  impofed  on  perfons.  See  Impost. 
Some  define  angaria,  by  perfonal  fervices,  which  a  party  is 
compelled  to  dilcharge  in  his  own  perfon,  or  to  ferve  at  his 
own  expence.— Or,  fuch  fervices  impofed  on  lands,  wherebv 
a  perfon  is  obliged  to  work  for  another,  eitherVith  his  horfe 
his  afs,  or  the  like. 

ANGEIQGRAPHIA*,  the  knowledge,  or  defcription 
of  all  kinds  of  ancient  inftruments,  veifels,  and  utenflls,  both 
domeftic,  military,  and  nautical.  See  Instrument,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ocfy.iov,  vat,  veffel,  and  yP»- 

tpco,  fcribo,  I  d^fcribe.  cy’ 

Angeiography ,  alfo  includes  the  confideration  of  the  weights, 
meafures,  (Ac.  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations.  See  Measure* 
Weight,  Vessel,  &V. 

ANGEIOLOGY*,  A.ngeiologia,  in  anatomy,  the  hi¬ 
ftory,  or  defcription  of  the  veffels  in  a  human  body  ;  e.  gr. 
the  nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatics. — See  Tab-.  Anat.  Partil. 
See  alfo  the  article  Vessel. 

*  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  ccfysiov,  a  veffel,  and 
Aojrr,  fpeech,  or  difcourfe. 

Angeiology  is  a  branch  of  farcology.  See  Sarcology. 
ANGEL,  a  fpiritual,  intelligent  fubftance ;  the  firft  in  rank 
and  dignity  among  created  beings.  See  Spirit,  and  Arch¬ 
angel. 
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The  word  angel  is  hot  properly  a  denomination  of  nature, 
but  of  office ;  denoting  as  much  as  nuncius ,  meflenger,  a 
perfon  employed  to  carry  one’s  orders,  or  declare  his  will.— 
Thus  it  is  St.  Paul  reprefents  angels ,  Heb.  I.  14.  where  he 
calls  them  minifiring  fpirits :  and  for  the  fame  r eafon  the 
name  is  given,  in  the  prophet  Malachy,  c.  II.  7.  to  priefls  ; 
and  by  St.  Matthew,  c.  XI.  10.  to  St.  John  Baptift.  Je¬ 
ffs  Chrift  himfelf,  according  to  the  feptuagint,  is  called  in 
Ifaiah,  c.  IX.  6.  the  angel  of  the  mighty  council  *  ;  a  name 
fays  Tertullian,  De  Game  Chrijli ,  c.  IV.  which  fpeaks  his  of¬ 
fice,  not  his  nature. — So  the  Hebrew  Word  ufed  in  feripture, 
for  angel,  is  alfo  a  name  of  office,  and  not  of  nature 
q.  d.  legate,  envoy,  minifter :  and  yet  ctiftom  has  prevailed  ; 
infomuch  that  angel  is  now  commonly  taken  for  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  a  particular  nature. 

*  And,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  commentators,  we  are  to  un¬ 
derhand  this  denomination  to  belong  to  Chrift,  in  feveral 
other  places  of  feripture  ;  Ravanel  fays,  00  See  Gen 
Xf.vm.  16.  Exod.  XXIII.  20.  Jud.  if.  I.  Dan.  X 
XII  I.  Mai. III.  I.  Jude  9.  Rev.  XII  7. 

The  exiftence  of  angels  is  fuppofed  in  all  religions,  thouo-b 
incapable  of  being  proved  a  priori.— Indeed,  the  ancient  Sad 
duces  are  reprefented  as  denying  all  fpirits  ;  and  vet  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  and  Carai'tes,  who  are  reputed  Sadduces,  openly  allow 
them  :  witnefs  Abufaid,  the  author  of  an  Arabic  Verfion  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  and  Aaron,  sOaraite  Jew,  in  his  comment 
on  the  Pentateuch  ;  both  extant  in  manufeript  in  the  king  o 
France’s  library.  See  Sadduces,  Caraites,  doc. 

In  the  Alcoran,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  angels. _ T he 

Muffelmans  believe  them  of  different  orders  or  degrees  anc 
deflined  for  different  employments,  both  in  heaven,  and  on 
earth.  They  attribute  exceeding  great  power  to  the  angel 
Gabriel;  as,  to  be  able  to  defeend  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour 
from  heaven  to  earth  ;  to  overturn  a  mountain  with  a  finale 
feather  of  his  wing,  (Ac.  The  angel  Afrael,  they  fuppofe, 
appointed  to  take  the  louls  of  fuch  as  die  ;  and  another  angel, 
named  Efraphil,  ftands  with  a  trumpet  ready  in  his  mouth 
to  proclaim  the  day  of  judgment,  See  Alcoran,  Maho¬ 
metanism,  (&C. 

The  heathen  philofophers  and  poets,  were  alfo  agreed  as  to 
the  exiftence  of  intelligent  beings,  fuperior  to  man  ;  as  is 
fhewn  by  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity  of  idols, 
from  the  teftimonies  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Trifmegiftus,  (Ac. 
See  Platonism*  &e.—See  alfo  Demon,  ^Genius 
£5 fc. 

Some  Chriftfan  writers,  after  La’ftantiu's,  Injlit.  lib.  1.  c. 
xv.  alledge  the  energumeni,  and  the  operations  of  magic,  as 
convincing  proofs  thereof.  St.  Thomas  produces  other  con- 
Vol.  I.  N°.  8. 
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fiderations,  in  behalf  of  the  opinion,  lib.  II.  contra  gentes. 
c.  xlvi. 

t  f  • 

Authors  are  not  fo  unanimous  about  the  nature  as  the  exiT- 
tence  of  angels.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  believed  they  had 
bodies  ;  which  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Origen,  Caefarius, 
Tertullian,  and  feveral  others.  Atbanafius,  St.  Bafil,  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  Nicene,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Chryfoftom,  (Ac.  hold  them 
mere  fpirits. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  make  an  hierarchy  of  nine  orders  of 
angels.  See  Hierarch y. 

Angel,  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a  fpirit  of  the  ninth 
and  loweft  clafs,  or  order  of  the  hierarchy,  or  heaven lv 
choir.  See  Hierarchy. 

T  he  feripture  makes  mention  of  the  devil  and  his  angels. — 
We  alfo  fay,  the^  fallen  angels ,  guardian  angels ,  (Ac.  See 
Guardian,  Dj4:mon,  Genius,  (Ac. 

In  the  apocalypfe,  the  denomination  angel  is  alfo  given  to  the 
paftors  of  feveral  churches.— The  angel  of  the  church  of  E- 
phefus ;  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  (Ac. 

Du  Cange  adds,  that  the  fame  name  was  anciently  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  popes,  and  bifhops ;  by  reafon  of  their  Angular  {aridity,  (Ac. 
Angel  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce,  for  an  ancient  gold  coin 
ftruck  in  England ;  fo  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel 
imprefs’d  upon  it.  See  Coin. 

Its  value  in  1  Hen.  VI.  was  6  s.  8  d.  in  1  Hen.  VIII.  7  6  d. 

in  34  Hen.  VIII.  8  s.  in  6  Edw.  VI.  it  was  10  s.  in  2  Eliz. 
it  was  10  s.  and  in  23  Eliz.  the  fame.— And  the  half  angel, 
or,  as  it  wasfometimes  called,  the  angelet ,  was  the  moiety  of 
and  the  quarter  angelet ,  proportionable.  V.  Lownd. 
EJf.  Amend.  Silv.  Coin ,  p.  38,  feqq. 

I  he  angel  now  fubfifts  no  otherwife  than  as  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count  ;  denoting  20  s.  1 

The  French  have  alfo  had  their  angels ,  demi-angels ,  and  ange- 
lets  ;  now  difufed. 

ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
that  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  angels .  See  Angel. 

We  fay  an  angelical  life,  (Ac. — St.  Thomas  is  ftiled  the  an¬ 
gelical  dofl  or.  The  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the  Ro- 

manifts  Ave  Maria,  fometimes  Amply  angelus ,  or  the  pardon. 
See  Ave. 

The  Greeks  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  monks :  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  the  moft  perfect  rule  of  life,  are  called  monks  of  the  great 
or  angelical  habit. — The  fee  of  Rome  has  been  fometimes 
denominated  the  angelical  fee. 

Angelic  y/ri.  See  the  article  Art. 

Angelic  Garment,  Angelica/^/;,  among  dur  anceftors, 
was  a  monkifh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on  a  little  before 
their  death  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  prayers 
of  the  monks.  r  1 

It  was  from  them  called  angelical,  becaufe  they  were  cal- 
led  angeli,  who  by  thefe  prayers  anima  faluti  fuccurrebant. 

Hence,  where  we  read  the  phrafe  monachus  ad fuccurren- 
dum  in  our  old  books,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  one  who 
^ ^akit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
ANGELICA,  a  medicinal  plant,  thus  named,  on  account 
of  its  great  virtue  as  an  alexipharmic,  or  counterpoifon.  See 
Alexipharmic. 

It  is  of  a  fvveet  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte;  and  is  loaded  with 
a  highly  exalted  oil,  and  volatile  fait.— It  is  reputed  cordial 
ltomachic,  cephalic,  aperitive,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  refills 
poifon,  (Ac.  though  the  chief  intention  wherein  it  is  now 
prefcri  bed  among  us,  is,  as  a  carminative. — Its  root  is  in  the 
moft  efteem  ;  though  the  leaves  are  alfo  ufed. 
Angelica-Water,  is  one  of  the  compound  waters  of  the 
fhops  ;  thus  called  from  the  angelica  roots,  which  are  the  balls 
thereof.  See  Angelica-W  at  eel. 

Angelica,  APyeMxy,  was  alfo  a  celebrated  dance,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  performed  at  their  feafts.  See  Dance.  & 

It  was  thus  called,  from  the  Greek  uSyiAoq,  nuntius ,  mef- 

fenger ;  by  reafon,  as  Pollux  affures  us,  the  dancers  were 
d  relied  in  the  habit  of  meffengers. 

AN  GEL  I  Cl,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  inftituted  in 
IJ91,  by  Ifacius  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus,  emperor  of 
Conftantinople.  See  Knight,  and  Order. 

They  divided  into  three  claffes  ;  but  all  under  the  direftion 
of  one  grand  mafter.— The  firft,  were  called  Torquato,  from 
a  collar  which  they  wore,  and  were  fifty  in  number  —The 
fecond  were  called  the ■  Knight s  ofjujlice,  and  were  eccle- 
fiaftics — And  the  third  were  called  Knights  Servitors 
Juftimam  will  have  this  order  to  have  been  inftituted  in  the 
year  313  by  Conftantine;  and  fuppofes  the  occafion  thereof 
to  have  been  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  that  emoeror 

h'Jh  1,  °f  2  Cr°r  Td  'trfe  WOrds>  In  htc  fix™  ’ 

but  that  there  war  fuch  a  thing  as  any  military  order  in 
thofe  days,  is  a  mere  fable.  1 

Angelici  were  alfo  a  fcft  of  ancient  heretics.  _  St.  Au- 
guftine  fuppofes  them  thus  called  from  their  yielding  an  ex- 
ravagant  worflnp  t„  angels,  and  fuch  as  tended  to  idolatry 

lhhe°trfdpr  ";UAedder ' ^  ^ 

AtheGR^mamNt"bLIu’  *nrfntifluity»  /olertm  feafts,  held  by 
a  *  e  2Ift  °f  December,  in  honour  of  Angerona,1 

FEASTer°nia>  thC  goddefs  of  Pati««ce  and  filence.  See 


1  A  ». 


Feftus' 
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Fcflus  and  Julius  Modeftus,  quoted  by  Macrobius,  Saturn. 

I  I  c  10  derive  the  name  from  angina,  fqumancy  ,  ana 
luppofe  the  goddefs  to  have  been  thus 5  denominated,  by ^rea- 
fon  (he  prefided  over  that  difeafe.— Others  fuppofe  it  formed 
from  angor ,  grief,  pain ;  to  intimate  that  flie  gave  re  - 
thofe  affi  idled  therewith.  Others  deduce  it  from  angeo,  1  prels, 

I  clofe ;  as  being  reputed  the  goddefs  of  filence,  <3c. 

God  and  Goddess.  f  , 

ANGINA*,  in  medicine,  ah  inflammation  about  the  muicies 
of  the  larynx,  or  pharynx,  attended  with  an  acute  lever,  dit- 
ficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  danger  of  fufFocation. 

*  The  word  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  ango,  I 
vex,  formed  of  the  Greek  ocyKco,  fuffoco,  ftravgulo. 

The  angina  is  the  fame  with  what  we  popularly  call  quinzy , 

or  fquinancy.  See  Quinzy.  . 

ANGLE,  Angulus,  in  geometry,  the  aperture  or  mutual 
inclination  of  two  lines,  which  meet,  and  form  an  angle  in 
their  point  of  interfedlion.  See  Line,  Rectangle, 
Recipiangle,  <&c. 

Such  is  the  angle  B  AC,  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig .  91*)  or^f 
by  the  lines  A  B,  and  A  C,  meeting  in  the  point  A.  -  1  he 
lines  A  B  and  A  C,  are  called  the  legs  of  the  angles  ;  and  the 
point  of  interfedlion,  the  vertex.  See  Leg  arid  Ver 

TEX* 

Angles  are  fometimes  denoted  by  a  fihgle  letter  affixed  to  the 
vertex,  or  angular  point,  as  A  ;  and  fometimes  by  three  let¬ 
ters,  that  of  the  vertex  being  in  the  middle,  as  B  A  C. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle ,  whereby  its  quantity  is  expreffed, 
is  an  arch,  D  E,  described  from  its  vertex  A,  with  any 
radius  at  pleafure,  between  its  legs,  A  C  and  A  B.  See 
Arch,  and  Measure.  ■  .  ,  , 

Hence  angles  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ratio  of  the  arches 
which  they  thus  fubtend,  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
circle.  See  Circle  and  Circumference.— And  thus, 

an  angle  is  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees,  as  are  the  degrees 
of  the  arch  DE.  See  Degree.  „  ■ 

Hence  alfo,  fmce  fimilar  arches,  A  B  and  DE,  fig.  87.  have 
the  fame  ratio  to  their  refpedlive  circumferences ;  and  the 
,  circumferences  contain  each  the  fame  number  of  degrees ; 
the  arches  A  B,  and  DE,  which  are  the  meafures  of  the  two 
angles  A  C  B,  and  D  C  E,  are  equal ;  and  therefore  the  angles 
themfelves  are  fo  too.— Hence,  again,  as  the  quantity  of  an 
angle  is  eftimated  by  the  ratio  of  the  arch,  fubtended  by  it, 
to  the  periphery  ;  it’does  not  matter  what  radius  that  arch  is 
defcribed  withal :  but  the  meafures  of  equal  angles  are  always 
either  equal  arches  or  fimilar  ones  ;  and  contrarily. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  the  angle  remains 
Hill  the  fame,  though  the  legs  be  either  produced  or  dimi- 
nifhed.— And  thus  fimilar  angles ,  and  in  fimilar  figures,  the 
homologous  or  corresponding  angles  are  alfo  equal,  bee  bi- 
milar.  Figure,  &c. 

The  taking  of  angles  is  an  operation  of  great  ufe  and  extent 
in  furveying,  navigation,  geography,  aftronomy,  ^r.— bee 
Bearing,  Altitude,  Surveying,^. 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  qua 
drants,  theodolites,  circumferentors,  &c.  See  Quadrant, 
Theodolite,  Circumferentor,^. 

Mr  Hadley  has  invented  a  new  inftrument  for  taking  angles 
ufeful  where  the  motion  of  the  objeft,  or  any  circumftance 
caufing  an  urifteadinefs  in  the  common  inftruments,  renders 
the  making  obfervations  difficult  or  uncertain.  P.  rml. 

Tranf.  N°  420.  p.  147*  item  N°  4*5-  P-  34*- 
To  meafure  the  Quantity  of  an  A  N  G  l  e  .— 1  .  On  paper.  Apply 
the  centre  of  a  protradlor  on  the  vertex  of  the  angle  O , 
[Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  29.)  fo  as  the  rad.us  O  f  lie  on  one  of 
the  legs:  the  degree  fhewn  in  the  arch,  by  the  other  leg 
of  the  angle,  will  give  the  angle  required.  See  Protrac- 

TORi _ To  do  the  fame  with  a  line  of  chords,  fee  Chord. 

2°  On  the  ground. — Place  a  Purveying  irifttument,  e.  gr 
lemi-circle  (  fig.  16.)  in  fuch  manner  as  that  a  radius  thereof 
C  G  may  fie  over  one  leg  of  the  angle ,  and  the  centre  C  over 
the  vertex.— The  firft  is  obtained  by  looking  through  the 
fights  F  and  G,  towards  a  mark  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  leg  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  letting  fall  a  plummet  from  the  centre  of 
the  inftrument. — Then,  the  moveable  index  H  I  being  turn¬ 
ed  this  way  and  that,  till  through  its  lights,  you  difeover  a 
mark  placed  at  the  extreme  of  the  other  leg  of  the  angle : 
the  degree  it  cuts  in  the  limb  of  the  inftrument,  fhews  the 
quantity  of  the  angle.  See  Semicircle. 

To  take  the  angle  with  a  quadrant,  theodolite,  plain  table, 
circumferentor,  compafs,  &  c.  See  Quadrant,  Theo¬ 
dolite,  Plain-Table,  Circumferentor,  Com¬ 
pass,  (Ac. 

To  plot  or  lay  down  any  given  angle  ;  i.  e.  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  being  given,  to  deferibe  k  on  paper.  See  Plot¬ 
ting  and  Protracting. 

To  bifl'edl  a  given  angle ,  as  H  I  K,  (figs  92.)  from  the  centre 
I,  with  any  radius  at  pleafure,  deferibe  an  arch  L  M.  From 
L  and  M,  with  an  aperture  greater  than  L  M,  ftrike  two 
arches,  mutually  interfering  each  other  inN.  Then,  draw 
ing  the  right  line  I  N,  we  have  H I  N=N  I K. 

To  trifled  an  angle .  See Trissection. 
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Angles  are  of  various  kinds,  and  denominations.— 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  their  legs,  they  are  divided  into 
Refti linear.  Curvilinear ,  and  Mixed.  , 

Rectilinear,  or  right-lined  Angle,  is  that  whofe  legs  are  both 
right  lines:  as  BAC  (Tab,  Geometry,  fig*  91-)  bee  Kec- 

Curvilinear  Angle,  is  that  whofe  legs  are  both  of  them  curves. 

See  Curve,  and  Curvilinear.  ,  c  r, 

Mixt,  or  Mixtilinear  Angle,  is  that,  one  of  whole  iide& 
is  a  right  line,  and  the  other  a  curve.  See  Mixt. 

With  regard  to  their  quantity,  angles  are  again  divided  into 

right,  acute,  obtufie ,  and  oblique »  ,  , 

Right  Angle,  is  that  formed  by  a  line  falling  perpendicularly 
on  another  ;  or  that  which  fubtends  an  arch  of  90  degrees. 

- — Such  is  the  angle  K  L  M,  (fig.  93O  bee  Perpendicu¬ 
lar,^.  See  alfo  Right. 

The  meafure  of  a  right  angle,  therefore,  is  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle ;  and  confequently  all  right  angles  are  equal  to  each 
other.  See  Quadrant. 

Acute  Angle  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  or  than 
oo° — as  A  EC,  (fig.  86.)  See  Acute. 

Obtufe  Angle,  is  that  greater  than  aright  angle,  or  whofe 
meafure  exceeds  90° — as  A  E  D.  See  Obtuse. 

Oblique  Angle,  is  a  common  name  both  for  acute  and  obtufe 

angles.  See  Ob liqjjE-  . 

With  regard  to  their  fituation  in  refpect  of  each  other,  angles 
are  divided  into  contiguous ,  adjacent,  vertical,  alternate,  and 

oppofite . 

Contiguous  Angles,  are  fuch  as  have  the  fame  vertex,  and  one 
leg  common  to  both.— Such  are  F  G  H,  and  H  G  I,  (fig.  94*) 

See  Contiguous. 

Adjacent  Angles,  is  that  made  by  producing  one  of  the  legs  of 
another  angle. — Such  is  the  angle  A  E  C,  (fig.  86.)  made  by 
producing  a  leg  ED,  of  the  angle  A  ED,  to  C.  See  Ad¬ 
jacent. 

Two  adjacent  angles ,  *  and  y  ;  or  any  other  number  of  angles 
made  on  the  fame  point  E,  over  the  fame  right  line  C  D,  are 
together  equal  to  twb  right  ones;  and  confequently,  to  1 80  . 

— And  hence,  one  bf  two  contiguous  angles  being  given,  the 
other  is  likewife  given  :  as  being  the  complement  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  180°.  See  Complement. 

Hence  alfo,  to  meafure  an  inacceffible  angle  in  the  field  ; 
taking  an  adjacent  acceffible  angle ,  and  fubtradling  the 
quantity  thereof  from  180°,  the  remainder  is  the  angle  re^ 
quired. 

Again,  all  the  angles  tc ,  y,  0,  E,  &c.  made  around  a  given 
point  E,  are  equal  to  four  right  ones;  arid  therefore  all  make 
360°. 

Vertical  Angles,  are  thofe  whofe  legs  are  continuations  of  each 
other— Such  are  the  angles  0  and  x,  (fig.  86.)  See  Verti¬ 
cal. 

If  a  right  line  A  B,  cut  another,  C  D,  in  E,  the  vertical 
angles  x  and  0,  as  alfoy,  and  E,  are  equal. — And  hence,  if 
it  be  required  to  meafure  in  a  field,  or  any  other  place,  an 
inacceffible  angle,  x ;  and  the  other  vertical  angle ,  0 ,  be  ac¬ 
ceffible  :  this  latter  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  former.  See 
Surveying. 

Alternate  Angles. — See  Alternate. — Such  are  the  angles 
*  and  y,  (fig.  36.) 

The  alternate  angles  y  and  x,  are  equal.  See  Opposite 

angles . 

Oppofite  Angles.  See  Opposite.— Such  are  u  and  y,  and 
alfo  z  and  y. 

External  Angles,  are  the  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure 
made  without  it,  by  producing  all  the  fides  feverally. 

All  the  external  angles  of  any  figure  taken  together,  are  e- 
qual  to  four  right  angles :  and  the  external  angle  of  a  triangle 
is  equal  to  both  the  internal  and  oppofite  ones,  as  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  Euclid,  lib.  1.  prop.  32. 

Internal  Angles,  are  the  angles  made  by  the  fides  of  any  right- 
lined  figure  within. 

The  fum  of  all  the  internal  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure, 
is  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  hath  fides, 
excepting  four.  This  is  eafily  demonftrated  from  Euclid, 
prop.  32.  lib.  1. 

The  external  angle  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  oppofite  one  ;  and  the  two  internal  oppofite  ones,  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones. 

Homologous  Angles,  are  fuch  angles  in  two  figures,  as  retain 
the  lame  order  from  the  firft,  in  both  figures.  See  Figure. 
Angle  at  the  Periphery ,  is  an  angle  whofe  vertex  and  legs  do 
all  terminate  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle — Such  is  the  angle 
EFG,  (fig.  95.)  See  Periphery. 

Angle  in  the  Segment,  is  the  fame  with  that  at  the  periphery. 
See  Segment. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  that  all  the  angles  in  the  fame 
fegment  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  that  is,  any  angle  E  H  G, 
is  equal  to  any  angle  E  F  G  in  the  fame  fegment  EFG. 

The  angle  at  the  periphery,  or  in  the  fegment,  is  compre¬ 
hended  between  two  chords  E  F  and  F  D,  and  Hands  on  the 
arch  ED.  See  Chord,  &c. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  periphery  G,  (fig.  96.) 
is  the  difference  between  half  the  concave  arch  L  M,  whereon 
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it  Hands,  and  half  the  convex  arch  N  O  intercepted  between 
its  legs. 

Angle  in  a  Semi-circle,  is  an  angle  in  a  fegment  of  a  circle, 
whofe  bafe  is  a  diameter  thereof.  See  Segment. 

It  is  demonflrated  by  Euclid,  that  the  angle  in  a  femi-circle  is 
a  right  one;  in  a  fegment  greater  than  a  femi-circle,  is  lefs 
than  a  right  one;  and  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  a  femi-circle, 
greater  than  a  right  one. 

Since  an  angle  in  a  femi-circle  Hands  on  a  femi-circle,  its 
meafure  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  and  therefore  is  a  right 
angle. 

Angle  at  the  Centre ,  is  an  angle  whofe  vertex  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  and  its  legs  terminated  in  the  periphery  thereof. — 
Such  is  the  angle  CAB  ( fig .  95.)  See  Centre. 

The  angle  at  the  centre  is  comprehended  between  two  radii, 
and  its  meafure  is  the  arch  B  C.  See  Radius,  &c. 

Euclid  demonfirates  that  the  angle  at  the  centre,  B  A  C,  is 
double  of  the  angle  BDC,  Handing  on  the  fame  arch  BC. — 
And  hence,  half  of  the  arch  B  C,  is  the  meafure  of  the 
angle  at  the  periphery. 

Hence  alfo,  two  or  more  angles  H  LI,  and  H  M I  {fig.  97.) 
Handing  on  the  fame  or  equal  arches,  are  equal. 

Angle  without  the  Centre,  HlIIL,  is  that  whofe  vertex  K  is 
not  in  the  centre,  but  its  legs  H  K  and  I  K  are  terminated  in 
the  periphery. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  centre,  is  half  of  the 
arches  H I  and  L  M,  whereon  it  and  its  vertical  K  do  Hand. 
Angle  of  Contatt,  is  that  made  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  and  a 
tangent  in  the  point  of  con  tad, — Such  is  the  angle  H  L  M, 
{fig.  43.)  See  Contact. 

The  angle  of  contad,  in  a  circle,  is  proved  by  Euclid  to  be 
lefs  than  any  right-lined  angle:  But  from  hence  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  angle  of  contad  is  of  no  quantity,  as  Peleta- 
rius,  Wallis,  and  fome  others  have  imagined.  V.  Wall. 
Algeb.  p.  71  — 105. — Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fliews,  that  if  the 
curve  H  A  E  {fig.  98.)  be  a  cubic  parabola,  the  angle  of  con- 
tad,  where  the  ordinate  D  F  is  in  the  fubtriple  ratio  of  the 
abfcifle  A  D,  the  angle  BAF  Contained  under  the  tangent 
AB  in  its  vertex,  and  the  curve,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  circular  angle  of  contad  B  A  C  ;  and  that  if  other  para¬ 
bola’s  of  higher  kinds  be  defcribed  to  the  fame  axis  and 
vertex,  whofe  abfcifles  AD  are  as  the  ordinates D  F4,  D  F*, 
DF6,  ITc.  you  will  have  a  feries  of  angles  of  contad  going 
on  infinitely,  of  which  any  one  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
next  before  it.  See  Infinite,  and  Quantity. 

Angle  of  a  Segment ,  is  that  made  by  a  chord  with  a  tangent, 
in  the  point  of  contad. — Such  is  the  angle  M  L  H  {fig.  43.) 
See  Segment. 

It  is  demonflrated  by  Euclid,  that  the  angle  MLC,  is  equal 
to  any  angle  M  a  L  in  the  alternate  fegment  M  a  L. 

For  the  Effects,  Properties ,  Relations ,  &c.  of  Angles,  when 
combined  into  Triangles ,  Quadrangles,  and  polygonous  Figures,  fee 
Triangle,  Quadrangle,  Sqjjare,  Parallelo¬ 
gram,  Polygon,  Figure,  &_c 
Equal  Ancles  lfee  the  art;cles  ' 

Similar  Angles  ) 

Angles  are  again  divided  into  plane,  fpherica l,  and  folid. 

Plane  Angles,  are  thofe  we  have  hitherto  been  lpeaking  of ; 
which  are  defined  by  the  inclination  of  two  lines  in  a  plane, 
meeting  in  a  point.  See  Plane. 

Sperical  Angle  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  two  great 
circles  of  the  fphere.  See  Circle,  and  Sphere. 

The  meafure  of  a  fpherical  angle,  is  the  arch  £>f  a  great  circle 
at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the  great  circles  forming  the 
angle,  intercepted  between  them. — For  the  properties  of  fphe¬ 
rical  angles,  fee  Spherical  Angle. 

Solid  Angle  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  more  than  two  planes, 
or  plane  angles ,  meeting  in  a  point,  and  not  contained  in  the 
fame  plane. — For  the  meafure,  properties,  &c.  of  folid  angles , 
fee  Solid  Angle. 

We  alfo  meet  with  other  lefs  ufual  forts  of  angles  among  fome 
geometricians;  as. 

Homed  Angle,  angulus  cornutus,  that  made  by  a  right  line, 
whether  a  tangent  or  fecant,  with  the  periphery  of  a  circle. 
Lunular  Angle,  angulus  lunularis,  is  that  formed  by  the  in- 
terfedion  of  two  curve  lines ;  the  one  concave,  and  the  other 
convex.  SeeLuNE* 

Ciffoid  Angle,  angulus  cif  bides,  is  the  inner  angle,  made  by 
two  fpherical  convex  lines  interfeding  each  other.  See  Cis- 

SOID. 

Si/lroid  Angle,  angulus  fjlroidcs,  is  that  in  figure  ofa  fifirum. 
See  Sistru m. 

Pelecoid  Angle,  angulus  pelecoides,  is  that  in  figure  of  a  hat¬ 
chet.  See  Pelecoides. 

Angle,  in  trigonometry.  See  Triangle  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry. 

For  the  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  of  angles.  See  Sine, 
Tangent,  and  Secant. 

Angle,  in  mechanics. — Angle  of  direction,  is  that  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  lines  of  diredion  of  twoconfpiring  forces 
See  Direction. 

Angle  of  Elevation,  is  that  comprehended  between  the  line  of 
diredion  of  a  projedile,  and  a  horizontal  line.— Such  is  the 
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angle  ARB,  {Tab.  Mechanics,  fig.  47.)  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  line  of  diredion  of  the  projedile  A  R,  and  the 
horizontal  line  A  B.  See  Elevation  and  Projectile. 

Angle  of  Incidence ,  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  diredion  of  an 
impinging  body,  in  the  point  of  contad^— Such  is  the  angle 
DC  A,  {fig.  63.)  See  Incidence. 

Angle  of  Reflection,  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  diredion  of  the 
refleded  body,  in  the  point  of  contad  from  which  it  re¬ 
bounds.— Such  is  the  angle  ECF.  See  Reflection. 

Angle,  in  optics. — Vifual  or  Optic  angle,  is  the  angle  included 
between  the  two  rays  drawn  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  an 
objed,  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil. — Such  is  the  angle  ABC, 
{Tab.  Optics,  fig.  69.)  comprehended  between  the  rays  A  B, 
and  B  C.  See  Visual. 

Objeds  feen  under  the  fame,  or  an  equal  angle,  appear  equal. 
See  Magnitude  and  Vision. 

Angle  of  the  Interval,  of  two  places,  is  the  angle  fubtended  by 
two  lines  direded  from  the  eye  to  thofe  places. 

Angle  of  Incidence ,  in  catoptrics;  is  the  lefler  angle  made  by 
an  incident  ray  of  light;  with  the  plane  of  a  fpeculum  ;  or, 
if  the  fpeculum  be  concave  or  convex,  with  a  tangent  in  the 
point  of  incidence.— Such  is  the  angle  A  B  D  {fig-  26.)  See 
Ray  and  Mirrour. 

Every  incident  ray,  A  B,  makes  two  angles,  the  one  acute, 

A  BD;  the  other  obtufe,  ABE;  though  fometimes  both  right. 
— The  lefier  of  fuch  angles  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  See 
Incidence. 

Angle  of  Incidence ,  in  dioptrics,  is  the  angle  ABI,  {fig.  56.) 
made  by  an  incident  ray,  A  B,  with  a  lens  or  other  refracting 
furface,  H  I.  See  Lens,  &c. 

Angle  of  Inclination,  is  the  angle  A  B  D,  contained  between 
an  incident  ray,  A  B,  and  the  axis  of  incidence,  D  B.  See 
Axis ,  &c.  fee  alfo  Inclination. 

Angle  of  Reflection,  \ .  ^  n 

A/^Angie,  Jm  catoptncs.-  See  Reflection. 

Angle  of  Refraction,  7  .  ,.  ,  .  on 

Refralled Ancle,  J  m  dioptrics.  See  Refraction. 

Angle,  in  afironomy — Angle  of  commutation.  See  Com¬ 
mutation. 

Angle  of  Elongation,  or.  Angle  at  the  Earth.  See  El 0  n - 
gation. 

Paralladic  An gle.  See  Parallactic  Angle. 

Angle  at  the  Sun,  or  the  Inclination,  is  the  Angle  R  SP,  {Tab. 
Afironomy ,  fig.  25.)  under  which  the  diHance  of  a  planet  P, 
from  the  ecliptic  P  R,  is  feen  from  the  fun.  See  Inclina¬ 
tion. 

Angle  of  the  Eafl.  See  Nonaoesimal. 

Angle  of  Obliquity,  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Obliquity,  and 
Ecliptic. 

The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  to  the  axis 
of  the  ecliptic,  is  23  ,  30  >  and  remains  inviolably  the  fame 
in  all  points  of  the  earth  s  annual  orbit.  By  means  of  this  in¬ 
clination,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  beyond  450  of 
latitude,  have  more  of  the  fun’s  heat,  taking  all  the  year 
round;  and  thofe  Who  live  within  450,  have  Tefs  of  his  heat' 
than  if  the  earth  always  moved  in  theequinodial.  See  Heat* 
<&c.  "  '' 

Angle  of  Longitude,  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  ofaHar’S 
longitude  makes  with  the  meridian,  at  the  pole  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic.  See  Longitude.  ^ 

Angle  of  right  Afcenfon,  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  ofa 
Har’s  right  afceniion  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  of 
the  world.  See  Right  Ascension. 

Angle,  in  navigation.— Ancle  of  the  Rhumb,  or  Loxodromic 
Angle.  See  Rhumb  and  Loxodromy. 

Angles,  in  fortification,  are  underfiood  of  thofe  formed  by 
the  feveral  lines  uied  in  fortifying,  or  making  a  place  defenfible. 
See  Line,  Fortification,  Fortifying,  &c. 

Thefe  are  of  two  forts;  real ,  and  imaginary. — Real  angles 

are  thofe  which  adually  fublifl  and  appear  in  the  works. _ Silch 

are  th  0  flanked  angle ,  the  angle  of  the  epaule,  angle  of  the  flank, 
and  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counterfcarp. — Imaginary  or  oc¬ 
cult  angles  are  thole  which  are  only  fubfervient  to  the  conflruc- 
tion,  and  which  fubfifl  no  more  after  the  fortification  Is  drawn 
—Such  are  the  angle  of  the  centre ,  angle  of  the  polygon,  flank¬ 
ing  angle,  Jaliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp,  &c.  Savin.’  Nouv* 
Ecol.  milit.  p.  36,  and  38. 

Angle  of,  or  at  the  Centre ,  is  the  angle  forced  at  the  centre 
of  the  polygon,  by  two  femi-diameters  drawn  thither  from 
the  two  nearefi  extremities  of  the  polygon.  See  Pol  Yrnw 
Such  is  the  angle  CKF  {Tab.  Fortificat.  fig.  1.) 

Angle  of  the  Circumference ,  is  the  mixt  angle  made  by  the 
arch  drawn  from  one  gorge  to  the  other.  See  Gorge7 

Angle  of  the  Counterfcarp ,  is  that  made  by  the  two  fides  of 
the  counterfcarp,  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtin^ 
See  Counterscarp. 

Ancle  of  the  Curtin ,  or  of  the  Flank,  is  that  made  by,  of 
eontained  between  the  curtin  and  the  flank;  fuch  if  the 
angle  oPssl.  bee  Curtin. 

Ancle  of  the  Complement  of  the  Line  of  Defence ,  is  the  angle 
anfm®  from  the  mterfeaion  of  the  two  complements  one 
with  another.  See  Complement. 

Diminijhed  Ang  le,  is  the  angle  which  is  made  by  the  meeting 
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t)f  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon,  with  the  face  6 f  thel 
baftion.— -Such  is  the  angle  B  G  F.  •  • 

Angle  of  the  Polygon ,  is  the  P.ttgle  G  H  M,  intercepted  either 
between  the  two  internal  Tides  G  FI,  and  H  M,  or  the  twb 
external  Tides., 

Angle  of  the  Ep'aule,  or  Shoulder ,  is  that  formed  by.th'e  flank 
and  the  face  of  the  baftion. — Such  is  the  angle  ABC.  See 
Epaule.  ••  •  , 

Ancle  of  the  Interior  Figure ,  is  the  angle  G  H  M,  made  in  H, 
the  centre  of  the  baftion,  by  the  meeting  of  the  innermoft 
Tides  of  the  figure  G  H  and  H  M. 

Flanking  Angle  outward ,  or  Angle  of  the  Tenaille,  is  that 
made  by  the  two  rafant  lines  of  defence,  i.  e.  the  two  faces 
of  the  baftion  when  prolonged.  See  Tenaille. 

Angle  funking  inward,  is  the  angle  C  I  H,  made  by  the  flank¬ 
ing  line  with  the  curtin. 

Angle  flanked,  by  Tome  called  the  Angle  of  the  Bajlion ,  is 
the  angle  B  CS,  made  by  the  two  faces  of  the  baftion,  B  C, 
C  S  ;  being  the  outermoft  part  of  the  baftion,  and  that  moft 
expoied  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  therefore  by  fome  called 
the  point  of  the  bajlion.  See  Bastion,  andFiANKED. 

Angle  of  the  Flank,  that  formed  by  the  flank  and  the  curtin. 

Angle  forming  the  Flank,  is  that  confiding  of  one  flank,  and 
one  demi-gorge. 

Angle  forming  the  Face ,  is  thatcompofed  of  one  flank,  and  one 
face. 

Angle  of  the  Triangle,  in  fortification,  is  half  the  angle  of  the 
polygon. 

Angle  of  the  Moat ,  is  that  made  before  the  curtin,  where  it 
is  interledfed.  See  Moat. 

Re-entering ,  or  Re-entrant Ang  le,  is  that  whofe  vertex  is  turned 
inwards,  towards  the  place. 

Saillant  Angle,  is  that  which  advances  its  point  toward  the 
field.  See  Saillant. 

A  N  g  L  E  of  the  Tenaille,  or  the  outward  flanking  angle,  called  al- 
fo  the  angle  cf  the  moat ,  or  the  dead  angle ,  is  made  by  the  two 
lines  fichant  in  the  faces  of  the  two  baftions,  extended  till 
they  meet  in  an  angle  towards  the  curtin. — This  always  turns 
its  point  in  towards  the  work. 

Angle  of  a  wall,  in  architecture,  is  the  point,  or  corner 
where  the  two  fides  or  faces  of  a  wall  meet.  See  Wall, 
Quoin,  &c. 

Angles  of  a  Battalion,  in  the  military  art,  are  the  foldiers 
where  the  ranks  and  files  terminate.  See  Battalion. 

'Idle  angles  of  a  battalion  are  faid  to  be  blunted ,  when  the 
foldiers  at  the  four  corners  are  removed,  fo  that  the  fquare 
battalicn  becomes  octagonal :  which  was  an  evolution  very 
common  among  the  ancients,  though  now  difufed.  See  Evo- 

LUTION. 

Angles,  in  anatomy,  are  underftood  of  the  canthi,  or  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  eye,  where  the  upper  eye-lid  meets  with  the  un¬ 
der.  See  Eye,  and  Palpebr^e. 

That  next  the  nofe  is  called  the  great  or  internal,  and  that 
towards  the  temples,  the  lefls  or  external  angle  or  canthus.  See 
Cant  hus. 

Ancles,  in  aftrology, denote  certain  houfesof  afigure,or  fcheme 
cf  the  heavens. — Thus  the  horofcope  of  the  firft  houfe  is 
termed  the  angle  of  the  eafl.  SeeHousE,  Horoscope,  &c. 

AN  G  LIC  AN /E  Gutter.  See  the  article  Guttje. 

ANGLIC  ANUS  Sudor.  See  the  article  Sudor. 

ANGLICISM,  a  word  or  phrafe  in  the  Englifh  idiom  ;  or 
a  manner  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  tongue.  See  Idi¬ 
om  ami  English. 

ANGLING,  the  art  of  catching  fifh  by  means  of  a  rod,  with 
a  line,  hook  and  bait  fitted  thereto.  See  Fish,  and  Fishing. 
There  are  feveral  prudential  rules  obferved  by  thorough  anglers; 
as,  not  to  wear  any  white  or  ftiining  apparel,  but  be  cloathed 
in  a  dark  fky-colour:  to  invite  the  fifh  to  the  place  intended 
for  angling ,  by  cafting  in  from  time  to  time  proper  foods,  as 
boiled  corn,  worms,  and  garbage :  to  keep  them  together  in 
the  time  of  angling,  by  throwing  in  grains  of  ground  malt ; 
or  finking  a  box  of  worms,  with  fmall  holes  for  them  to  creep 
flovvly  out  at,  &c.  To  draw  falmon  or  trout  together,  they 
tife  a  compofition  of  fine  clay  incorporated  with  blood,  and 
malt  ground. 

To  learn  what  bait  is  beft  for  any  fifh  at  any  time  ;  after  ha¬ 
ving  caught  one,  they  flit  his  gills,  and  take  out  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  thus  find  what  he  laft  fed  on. 

The  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout,  carp,  tench, 
perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeon,  roach,  flounder,  &c.  See  under 
the  article  S  a  Imon-F  i  sti  in  G,  Trout-F I s H I N G ,  &c. 

Angling  Fly .  See  the  article  Fishing  Fly. 

Angling  Hook.  See  the  article  Fishing  Hook. 

Angling  Line  is  either  made  of  hair,  twilled  ;  or  filk  ;  or  the 
Indian  grafs. — The  beft  colours  are  the  forrel,  white  and 
grey  ;  the  two  laft  for  clear  waters,  the  firft:  for  muddy  ones. 
Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green  defpifable  :  this  colour  is  given 
artificially,  by  fteeping  the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  allum, 
foot,  and  the  juice  of  walnut-leaves  boiled  together.  See 
Dying. 

Angling  Rod.  See  Fishing  Rod. 

In  angling,  they  obferve,  after  having  ftruck  a  large  fifh,  to 
keep  the  rod  bent ;  which  will  hinder  him  from  running  to 


the.  utmoft  length  of  the  rod-line,  by  which  he  would  be 
enabled  to  break  his  hold  or  hook. 

ANGUINE  A  L  Hyperbola.  See  Hyperbola  and  Curve. 
ANGULAR,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  hath,  angles.  See 
Angle,  Rectangular,  Multangular,  &c. 
Angular  obje&s  at  a  diftance  appear  round  ;  the  little  inequa¬ 
lities  difappearing  at  a  much  lefs  diftance  than  the  bulk  <?f  the 
body.  See  Vision. 

Angular  Motion,  is  a  compound  kind  of  motion,  wherein 
the  moveable  both  Aides  and  revolves  at  the  fame  time.  See 
Motion,  Sliding,  f£c. 

Such  is  the  motion  of  the  wheel  of  a  coach,  or  other  vehi¬ 
cle.  See  Wheel. 

The  phaenomena,  &c.  of  fuch  motion,  fee  accounted  for  un¬ 
der  the  article  Rota  Ariflotelica. 

Angular  Capital.  r Capital. 

Angular  Column.  /c  ,  .  ,  l  Column. 

Angular  Niche.  f See  the  art,cIes<  Niche. 

Acute  An  GU  LA  r  Section.  J  (.ACUTE. 

Angular  Motion,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  increafe  of  the  diftance 
between  any  two  planets,  revolving  round  any  body  as  the 
common  centre  of  their  motion.  See  Planet,  Cen¬ 
tre,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  this  motion  is  exprefled  by  two  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  faid  centre,  fo  the  revolving  bodies  ;  which 
will  open  wider,  and  confequently  the  angle  grow  greater,  as 
the  revolving  bodies  part  farther  and  farther  from  one  another. 
AN  GUSTICLAVIA  *,  or  Angustus  Clavus,  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  tunica,  embroidered  with  little  purple  ftuds,  worn 
by  the  knights.  See  Tunica,  and  Knight. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  angujlus,  narrow,  fmall ;  and 
danjus,  nail  or  ftud  :  in  regard  thofe  ornaments  Were  fmal- 
ler  in  this  garment  than  in  the  Laticlavia  wore  by  the  fe- 
nators.  See  Laticlavia.  See  alfo  Senator. 

ANHELITU  S*  ,  fignifies  a  fhortnefs  and  tihicknefs  of 
breath  ;  as  in  an  afthmd.  See  Respiration,  and 
Asthma. 

*  The  word  is  Larin,  formed  of  the  verb^anbelo,  I  puff  and  blow*. 
ANIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fhrub  from  whofe  leaves  and 

ftalks  indigo  is  prepared.  See  Indigo. 

ANIMA*,  a  foul ;  whether  rational,  fenfitive  or  vegetative. 
See  Soul,  Sensitive,  V egetative,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  formed  of  the  Greek  avqy.©-,  <ven- 
tus,  wind,  breath.  See  Spirit. 

Anima  Articulorum  is  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to  her- 
modaUtyls ;  on  account  of  their  efficacy  ini  diforders  of  the1  ' 
joints.  See  FIermodactyl. 

Anima  FLpatis,  foul  of  the  liver  ;  a  term  applied  by  the  chy- 
mifts,  to  the  flal  martis ,  fait  of  iron  or  fteel;  on  account  of 
its  ufe  in  diftempers  of  that  part.  See  Iron,  Mars,  Steel, 
Salt,  Liver,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  preferibed  under  the  name  of  vitriolum 

martis.  See  Vitriol. 

Anima  Mundi,  q.  d.  foul  of  the  world,  or  of  the  univerfe,  de¬ 
notes  a  certain  pure,  ethereal  fubftanofc  or  fpirit,  diffufed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  through  the 
mafs  of  the  world,  informing,  actuating,  and  uniting  the  di¬ 
vers  parts  thereof  into  one  great,  perfedt,  organical,  vital 

body  or  animal.  See  World,  Universe,  Animal, 

Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  tsxoot^ah,  in  his  Timeeus\  and 
is  even  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  the  dogma :  yet  are  in¬ 
terpreters  much  at  a  lofs  about  his  meaning.  Ariftotle,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  it  in  the  common  and  obvious  fenfe,  ftrenuoufly 
oppofes  it.  See  Platonism,  dec. 

Serranus,  on  Plato’s  Twiceus,  explains  this  do&rine  thus : 

4  Our  philofopher  will  have  the  univerfe  £fjtn\ivX0V  mvev, 

4  confifting  of  body  and  fpirit ;  the  fpirit  he  makes  to  be  that 
4  analogy,  or  fymmetry,  whereby  things  of  different  nature, 

4  are  amicably  aiiociated  in  the  grand  compages  of  all  things. 

4  In  which  fenfe  the  anima  mundi  fignifies  as  much  as  the 
4  form  of  the  univerfe.  See  Harmony. 

Others  will  have  the  anhna  mundi  to  fignify  I  know  not  what 
ignific  virtue,  or  vivific  heat,  infufed  into  the  chaos,  and 
dtlleminated  through  its  whole  frame;  for  the  confervation, 
nutrition,  and  vivification  thereof.  Sqe  Heat,  Gfc. 

Hence  that  of  the  poet : 

Igneus  ejl  ollis  vigor  &  cceleflis  origo - Virg.  vEn.  4.  730. 

Others  fuppofe  Plato,  by  his  anima  mundi,  to  have  meant 
God,  or  the  fpirit  of  God  ;  and  to  have  taken  the  hint  from 
Mofes,  who  in  his  account  of  the  firft  day’s  creation,  fays. 
The  fpirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  See  God, 
Abyss,  OV. 

The  modern  Platonifts  explain  their  mafter’s  anima  mundiby 
a  certain  univerfal,  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  heavens 
exifts  perfectly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper  nature;  but  on 
earth,  pervading  elementary  bodies,  and  intimately  mixing 
with  all  the  minute  atoms  thereof,  affumes  fomewhat  of  their 
nature;  and  becomes  of  a  peculiar  kind, — So  the  poet : 

Spiritus  intus  alit ,  totofque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molcm ,  &  snagno  je  corpore  mifeet. 

They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi,  which  more  immediately 
refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat,  moves  and 
governs  the  heavens  in  luch  manner,  as  that  the  heavens 

themfelves 
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themlelves  firft  received  their  exigence  from  the  fecundity  of 
the  fame  fpirit  :  for  that  this  anima ,  being  the  primary  fource 
of  life,  every  where  breathed  a  fpirit  like  it  felf,  by  virtue 
whereof  various  kinds  of  things  were  framed  conformable  to 
the  divine  ideas.  See  Idea,  Platonist,  iAc. 

The  notion  of  an  anima  inundi  is  rejected  by  moil  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  philofophers;  though  M.  du  Hamel  thinks,  without  any 
great  rcafon  ;  for  the  generality  of  them  admit  fomething  ve¬ 
ry  much  like  it. — The  Peripatetics  have  recourfe  to  celeftial 
influxes,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  forms,  and  the 
fecret  powers  of  bodies.  SeeFoRM,  Peripatetic,^. 
The  Cartefians  have  their  fubtile  matter,  which  anfwers  to 
moft  of  the  ufes,  and  intentions  of  Plato’s  anima  mundi ;  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  fun  and  the  other  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  and  to  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  the  world, 
to  be  the  fource  or  principle  of  all  motions,  &c.  See  Ma¬ 
te  ri a  fubtilis,  Cartesian,  &Y. 

Some  later  philofophers  fubftitute  fire  ;  and  others  a  fubtile 
elaftic  fpirit  or  medium  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of 
fpace.  See  Fire,  Subtile  Medium,  &c.  Newtonian,  &c. 
The  principal  thing  objected,  on  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  a- 
gainft  Plato’s  dodlrine  of  the  anima  mundi ,  is,  that  it  mingles 
the  deity  too  much  with  the  creatures  ;  confounds,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  workman  with  his  work,  making  this,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  that,  the  feveral  portions  of  the  univerfe  fo 
many  parts  of  the  Godhead. — Yet  is  the  fame  principle  af- 
ferted  by  Seneca,  Epift.  92.  Totum  hoc  quo  continemur ,  &  u- 

num  ejt,  &  Deus.  Et  focii  ejus  fumus  &  membra - . 

Anima  Pulmonum ,  is  ufed  for  crocus,  or  faffron  j  by  reafon  of 
its  great  ufe  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  See  Saffron  and 
Lu  NGS. 

ANIMADVERSION*,  fometimes  fignifies  correction  ; 
fometimes  remarks,  or  obfervations  made  on  a  book,  &c. 
and  fometimes,  a  ferious  confideration,  and  reflexion  on  any 
fubject,  by  way  of  criticifm. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  animad-vertere,  to  ani¬ 
madvert  :  of  animus ,  the  mind,  and  adverto,  I  turn  to, 
or  toward. 

ANIMA  L*,  a  being,  which,  befides  the  power  of  growing, 
increafing,  and  producing  its  like,  which  vegetables  likewife 
have,  is  further  endowed  with  fenfation,  and  fpontaneous 
motion.  See  Plant,  Sensation,  and  Motion. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  anima ,  foul  ;  and  life 
rally  denotes  fomething  endued  with  a  foul.  See  Anima, 
and  Soul. 

An  animal ,  refpeft  being  only  had  to  the  body,  not  the  foul, 
may  be  defined  with  Boerhaave  to  be  an  organical  body,  con¬ 
fiding  of  veifels  and  juices,  and  taking  in  the  matter  of  its 
nutriment,  by  a  part  called  a  mouth  ;  whence  it  is  conveyed 
into  another  called  the  intejlines ,  into  which  it  has  roots  im 
planted,  whereby  it  draws  in  its  nourifhment,  after  the  man 
ner  of  plants.  See  Mouth,  Root,  &c. 

According  to  this  definition,  an  animal  is  diftinguifhed  from 
a  foffil,  in  that  it  is  an  organical  body  ;  and  from  a  ve¬ 
getable  by  this,  that  it  has  its  roots  within  itfelf,  and  a  plant 
without  itfelf.  See  Fossil,  and  Vegetable. 

In  effect,  the  inteftines  of  an  animal  are,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  its  earth,  or  the  body  it  adheres  to  ;  into  which  it  fends 
forth  its  roots,  that  is,  the  la&eal  veffels,  which  thence  draw 
the  matter  of  its  life  and  increafe.  See  Intestines. 

An  animal  is  better  defined  from  its  mouth  than  its  heart  ; 
fince  we  do  not  know  whether  'the  whole  tribe  have  fuch  a 
part ;  for  as  feveral  have  fixteen  hearts,  particularly  the  filk- 
worm,  and  fome  even  fixty  :  fo  it  is  poflible  others  may  have 
none  at  all.  See  Heart. 

Nor  can  any  general  chara&er  of  an  animal  be  taken  from 
the  brains,  the  lungs,  or  the  like,  fince  we  know  of  mdny 
quite  deftitute  thereof.  See  Brain,  Lungs,  &c. 

The  genuine  cbaracteriftic,  then,  of  an  animal ,  is  to  be  free 
and  at  large  with  refpeft  to  the  fubject  it  derives  its  nourifh¬ 
ment  from  :  for  every  thing  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth ;  and 
the  mouth  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing :  whereas  all  plants 
are  connected,  in  fome  manner  or  other,  to  the  body  which 
furnifhes  them  food. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  foetus,  while  it  remains  in  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  is  a  real  plant  ;  as  being  connedted  by  the  fu¬ 
niculus  umbilicalis  to  the  placenta,  and  by  the  placenta  to 

the  uterus,  from  whence  it  receives  its  nutriment. _ If  it  did 

not  derive  its  food  by  the  faid  funiculus,  but  by  its  mouth 
it  were  an  animal ;  and  if  it  drew  it  by  both,  a  zoophyte,  or 
plant-animal.  See  Foetus,  Zoophyte,  &c. 

Some  have  defined  animals  from  their  loco-motion,  as  being 
capable  of  fluffing  from  place  to  place  ;  and  plants,  from  their 
kicking  faff  to  the  fame  fubject  :  but  on  this  principle,  oi- 
fters,  muflels,  cockles,  &c,  are  excluded  from  the  clafs  of 
animals ,  in  as  much,  as  they  adhere,  or  grow  to  rocks, 
iftc.  yet  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  creatures  are  real  animals ,  as 
they  have  mouths  and  ftomachs  to  take  in  their  food,  and 
lafteals  and  mefenteric  veins  to  receive  it.— Indeed,  muflels 
feem  an  exception  from  the  former  definition.  That  anoma¬ 
lous  creature  breathes,  and  receives  its  nourifhment,  not  at 
the  mouth,  but  by  the  anus  :  the  part  which  we  account  its 
head,  though  without  either  eyes,  ears,  or  tongue,  or  any 
other  apparatus,  fave  a  hole,  which  we  mav  call  its  mouth, 
V9  l.  I.  Ny  8.  * 
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is  an  immoveable  part; being  fattened  to  one  of  the  fhells,  fo' 
th&t  it  cannot  feek  for  food,  but  the  food  mutt  come  to  feelc 
it.  This  food  is  water,  which,  as  the  fhells  open,  enters  in 
at  the  anus  of  the  muffel,  which  opens  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
patting  thence  into  certain  canals  between  the  inner  furface 
of  the  fliell,  and  the  outer  furface  of  the  animal ,  is  con¬ 
veyed  thence  into  its  mouth,  by  a  certain  motion,  which' 
the  animal  can  produce  at  pleafiire. 

We  chufe  therefore  with  Dr.  Tyfon,  to  fix  the  criterion  of 
an  animal  in  a  dudus  alimentalis,  t.  e.r  a  gula,  ftomach,'  and 
inteftines ;  all  which  make  but  one  continued  canal.  See 
Ductus  Alimentalis. 

A[\  animals,  according  to  the  moft  probable, and  received  o- 
pinion,  come  from  eggs,  apd  are  there  inclofed,'  as  it  were  in 
epitome,  till  the  feed  of  the  male  penetrate  their  covering, ! 
and  ftretch  them,  fo  as  they.  become  ready  for  hatching. 
See  Egg,  Generation,  bV . 

There  enters  into  their  veffels  a  chylous  juice  ;  which  beino- 
pufhed  forwards  by  the  fpirits,  circulates  through  the  whole 
habit  of  the  little  body,  nourifhes  and  dilates  it  by  little  and 
little,  and  thus  produces  what  we  call  growth.  See  Chyle, 
Chylification,  and  Nutrition, 

This  circulation  repeated  feveral  times,  refines  and  attenu¬ 
ates  the  juices,  till  at  length  they  become  of  a  red  colour, 
and  are  converted  into  what  we  call  blood.— Th,is  natural  o- 
peration  bears  a. great  refemblance  to  feveral  chymical  ope^ 
rations*  by  which,  in  attenuating  and  diffolving  oily  or  ful- 
phureous  fubftances,  they  aflume  a  red  colour.  See' Circu¬ 
lation,  Blood*  and  Sanguification. 

The  philofophers  comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies  of  dni - 
mals*  ;  and  define  him,  a  reafonable  animal:  though  amono 

naturahfts,  &c.  animals  are  ufually  reftrained  to  irrational^ 
bee  Reason. 

*  Man,  fays  Lifter,  is  as  very  an  animal  as  any  quadruped  of 
them  all  :  and  moft  of  his  aftions  are  refolvable  into  in- 
ltinct,-  notwithftanding  the  principles  which  cuftom  and  edu¬ 
cation  have  fuperinduced.  J cum.  to  Paris.  See  Instinct. 

St.  Auguftin  relates,  that  a  great  many  fcrupulous  perfons  in 
his  time,  extended  that  prohibition  of  the\z.vc,ThouJhaltnot 
kill,  to  all  animals:  they  grounded  their  opinion  on  fomepaf- 
fages  of  fcripture  wherein  God  fpeaks  of  animals  as  if  they 
had  fome  principle  of  reafon  :  declaring  that  he  will  require 
the  blood  of  man  at  the  hand  of  beafts,  den.  c.  ix,  Adeline 
in  the  fame  place,  that  he  makes  a  covenant  not  only  with 
man,  but  with  every  living  creature.— See  Carnivorous. 
rliny  relates,  that  in  Africa  the  fpecies  of  animals  are  various 
and  changeable ;  for  that  the  great  fcarcity  of  wafer  bringing  all 
forts  of  beafts  to  the  fame  pools  to  drink,  the  males  mil  with 
the  females  of  other  fpecies  :  infomuch  that  it  was  become  a 

ranted  by  the  obfervations  of  modern  naturahfts  ;  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  is  much  the  fame 
in  Barbary  as  elfewhere,  each  fpecies,  as  far  as  ever  he  could 
be  informed  keeping  inviolably  to  it  felf.  If  we  except  the 
mule  and  the  kumzah,  which  are  procreated  from  animals 

H?der  ithC  d/e<ai°n  of  .mankind,  and  not  properly  left  to 
themfelves,  few,  lfany  inftancescan  be  produced  in  favour 

v.wip” 26,:  wp,r  aK,mi  mi  A/rkam  a$,rr‘  - 

Animals  are  ordinarily  divided  into  Urrejlrial,  aquatic,  vela- 
tile,  amphibious,  infefts,  &c. 

Terreftrial  animals,  are  either  quadrupeds ,  or  reptiles.—  Otta- 
drupeds  have  either  the  feet  cloven,  as  the  bullock  :  or  en¬ 
tire,  as  horfe  ;  or  divided  into  feveral  toes  or  claws,  as  the 
dog,  hon,  See  Quadruped,  Insect,  -The  other 
divnions  will  be  found  under  the  words  Fish,  Bird  &c 

For  a  general  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  we 

fliall  here  fubjoin  Mr.  Ray  s  fcheme. 

Animals  are  either. 

Sanguineous ,  that  is,  fuch  as  have  blood,  which  breathe  either 
rLungs,  having  either 

["Two  ventricles  in  their  heart,  and  thofe  either 
f  Viviparous. 

!  i  5  Aquatic,  as  the  whale  kind.  See  Whale. 


)  l  Terreftrial,  as  quadrupeds. 
I  Oviparous,  as  birds. 


LB  fcr°pnee„,rtriC!e  ^  ^  ^  “  fr0gS>  tortoife 

GGl’LLSa11  ^nSUine°US  fi(hes>  exceP'  the  wilUe  kind.  See 

Whidlffia?  divided  into 

f  Naked. 

J  C  Terreftrial,  as  naked  fnails. 

)  «  Aquatic  as  the  poulp,  cuttle-fifh  &c 
L Covered  with  a  tegument,  either  * 
t  Cruftaceous,  as  lobfters  and  cfab-filh. 

(  leltaceous,  either 

J  Univalve,  as  limpets. 

Bivalve,  as  oifters,  muftlds,  cockles,  &c. 

T  U-blrnite’  ,as  Periwinkles,  fnails,  * 

cLefter,  as  mfedts  of  all  forts. 

^  ^  Viviparous 


< 
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Oviparous  hairy  animals ,  or  quadrupeds,  are  either 

rHoofed,  which  are  either 
5  Whole-footed  or  hoofed,  as  the  horfe  and  afs  : 

\  Cloven- footed,  having  the  hoof  divided  into 
rTwo  principal  parts,  called  bifcula ,  either 
5  Such  as  chew  not  the  cud,  as  fwine. 

1  Ruminant,  or  fuch  as  chew  the  cud,  divided  into 
Such  as  have  perpetual  and  hollow  horns  : 
f  Beef- kind, 
s  Sheep-kind, 

L  Goat-kind, 

Such  as  have  folid,  branched,  and  deciduous  horns, 
as  the  deer  kind.  See  Horn,  Head,  Hoof,  &c. 
Four  parts,  or  quadrifcula ,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

LClaw’d,  or  digitate,  having  the  foot  divided  into 

f  T wo  parts  or  toes,  having  two  nails,  as  the  camel¬ 
's  kind. 

L  Many  toes  or  claws,  either 
5  Undivided,  as  the  elephant. 

I  Divided,  which  have  either 

C  Broad  nails  and  an  human  fhape,  as  apes. 

<  Narrower  and  more  pointed  nails,  which  in  re- 
C  fpedl  of  their  teeth,  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have 
rMany  fore-teeth  or  cutters  in  each  jaw  : 

The  greater,  which  have 

A  ffiorter  fnout  and  rounder  head,  as  the  cat-kind. 

A  longer  fnout  and  head,  as  the  dog-kind. 

The  lefTer,  the  vermin  or  weazel-kind. 

Only  two  large  and  remarkable  fore-teeth,  all  which  are 
c  phytivorous,  and  are  called  the  hare-kind. 

For  particulars  relating  to  animals,  their  number,  analogous 
ftrudture,  fagacity,  inftindf,  &c.  See  Creation,  Ark, 
He  ad,  Neck,  Tail,  Foot,  Horn,  Hoof,  Storge, 
Instinct, 

Animals  confift  offolids,  or  firm  parts,  asflefh,  bones,  mem¬ 
branes,  &c.  and  fluids,  as  blood,  &c.— Of  an  intermediate 
kind  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  fat,  &c. 

The  folids  are  mere  earth,  bound  together  by  fome  oily  hu¬ 
mour ;  and  accordingly  are  reducible  by  fire  into  fuch  earth 
again.  See  Earth,  Fire,  Solid,  <&c. 

Thus  a  bone  being  perfectly  purged  of  all  its  moifture,  by 
calcination,  is  found  a  mere  earth,  which  the  leaft  force  will 
crumble  into  duff,  for  want  of  the  natural  gluten  :  yet  the 
fame  bone,  by  immerging  it  in  water  or  oil,  becomes  firm 
and  ftrong  again ;  and  more  fo  in  oil  than  water.  And  thus 
cupels  are  made  of  animal  earth,  which  will  fuftain  the  ut- 
moft  efFe£t  of  fire.  See  Cupel. 

The  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  the  cruder  as  they  are  lefs  di- 
ftant  from  the  ladfeals,  and  abforbent  veffels. — Thus  chyle 
is  little  elfe  but  a  vegetable  juice  ;  but  in  its  farther  progrefs, 
gradually  lays  afide  its  vegetable  characters,  till  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circulations  it  becomes  a  perfed  animal  juice  under  the 
denomination  of  blood,  from  whence  the  other  humours  are 
all  derived.  See  Chyle,  Blood,  Humour,  Secre¬ 
tion,  <&c. 

Animal  fubftances  are  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  vegetables 
by  two  circumftances  :  the  firft,  that  when  burnt  they  are 
found  perfedly  infipid  ;  all  animal  falts  being  volatile  and 
flying  off  with  heat :  the  contrary  of  which  is  found  in  ve¬ 
getables,  which  conftantly  retain  fome  fixed  fait  in  all  their 
afhes.  See  Salt,  Volatile  and  Fixt. 

The  fecond,  that  no  fincere  acid  is  contained  in  any  animal 
juice  ;  nor  can  any  acid  fait  be  extracted  from  the  fame  :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  found  in  all  vegetables.  See  Acid. 

Yet  are  animals  reconverted  into  their  vegetable  nature,  by 
putrefaction.  See  Putrefaction. 

Oviparous  Animals.  1  C  Oviparous. 

Rapacious  Animals.  fSee  the  articles  j  Rapacious. 

Generation  of Animals.  >  ^  Generation. 

Animals  make  the  fubjeCt  of  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory 
called  'Zoology  ;  fee  Zoology. 

The  ftruCture  of  animals ,  with  their  diforders,  remedies,  &c. 
make  the  fubjeCt  of  anatomy,  medicine,  &c.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  Medicine,  &c. 

Animals  make  the  principal  matter  of  heraldry  ;  both  as  bear¬ 
ings,  and  as  fupporters,  &c.  See  Figure,  Supporter,  &c. 
It  is  an  eftabliffied  rule  among  the  heralds,  that  in  blazon¬ 
ing,  animals  are  always  to  be  interpreted  in  the  belt  fenfe  ; 
that  is,  according  to  their  moft  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
and  fo  as  may  redound  moft  to  the  honour  of  the  bearers. 
Thus  the  fox,  being  reputed  witty,  and  withal  given  to  filch¬ 
ing  for  his  prey  ;  if  this  be  the  charge  of  an  efcutcheon,  we 
are  to  conceive  the  quality  reprefented  to  be  his  wit  and 
cunning,  not  his  theft. 

Guillim  adds,  that  all  favage  beafts  are  to  be  figured  in  their 
fierceft  a&ion  ;  as,  a  lion  erected,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his 
claws  extended,  &c.  Thus  formed,  he  is  faid  to  be  ram¬ 
pant. — A  leopard,  or  wolf  is  to  be  pourtrayed  going,  as  it 
were,  pedetentim  :  which  form  of  action,  faith  Chaffanaeus, 
fits  their  natural  difpofition,  and  is  termed  paffant.—  The 
gentler  kinds  are  to  be  fet  forth  in  their  nobleft  and  moft  ad¬ 


vantageous  adion 


as,  a 


horfe. 


running  or  vaulting,  a  grey- 

2, 


hound  courfing,  a  deer  tripping*  a  lamb  going  with  fmooth 
and  eafy  pace,  <6  ct  _ 

Every  animal  is  to  be  moving,  or  looking,  to  the  right  fide 
of  the  lhield  ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  right  toot  be 
placed  foremoft,  becaufe  the  right  fide  is  reckoned  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  motion:  add,  that  the  upper  part  is  nobler  than  the 
lower  ;  fo  that  things  conftrained  either  to  look  up  or  down, 
ought  rather  to  be  defigned  looking  upwards.  — It  muft  be  no¬ 
ted,  that  notwithftanding  thefe  folemn  precepts  of  Guillim, 
and  the  other  mafters  of  armory,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  there  are  lions  paffant,  couchant,  and  dormant,  as  well 
as  rampant,  and  that  moft  animals  look  down,  and  not  up. 

Animal  is  alfo  ufed  adjeCtively,  to  denote  fomething  that  be¬ 
longs  to,  or  partakes  of  the  nature  of,  an  animal  body.  See 
Body. 

Thus  we  fay  animal  food,  animal  oeconomy,  &c.  See  Food, 
Oeconomy. 

Animal  Actions  are  thofe  peculiar  to  animals;  or  which  be¬ 
long  to  animals,  as  fuch.  See  Animal  and  Action. 

Such  are  fenfation,and  mufcular  motion. SeeSE  nsation,£5V. 

Animal  Motion  is  the  fame  with  what  we  call  mufcular  motion ^ 
See  Muscular,  and  Motion. 

It  is  divided  into  two  branches  ;  natural  or  involuntary,  and 
fpontaneous.  See  Natural,  and  Spont aneous. 

Animal  among  phyficians.  See  Function. 

Moralifts  frequently  oppofe  the  animal  part,  which  is  the  fen- 
fible,  flefhy  part  of  man  ;  to  the  rational  part,  which  is  the 
underftanding. 

Animal  Secretion  is  the  a£t  whereby  the  divers  juices  of  the 
body  are  fecreted  or  feparated  from  the  common  mafs  of 
blood,  by  means  of  the  glands.  See  Secretion,  Blood, 
and  Gland. 

The  theory  of  animal  fecretion  is  one  of  the  improvements  in 
phyfic,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  geometrical  reafoning, 
— The  fum  of  what  our  late  writers  on  the  head  have  (hewn, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Different  juices  may  be  feparated  from  the  common  mafs 
of  blood,  by  means  of  the  different  diameters  of  the  orifices 
of  the  fecretory  duffs.  For  all  particles,  whofe  diameters  are 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  duffs,  will  pafs  through  them  ;  fo  that 
any  matter  may  be  evacuated  by  any  of  the  glands,  provided 
the  diameters  of  its  particles  be  made  leffer  than  thofe  of  the 
fecretory  duff,  either  by  a  comminution  of  the  matter  to  be 
feparated,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  the  feparating  paffage. 

2.  By  the  different  angle  which  the  fecretory  duff  makes 
with  the  trunk  of  the  artery.  For  all  fluids  prefs  the  fidesof 
the  containing  veffels  in  a  direffion  perpendicular  to  its  Tides  ; 
which  is  evident  in  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries,  it  being  to 
that  preffure  that  the  pulfation  is  owing.  It  islikewife  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  blood  is  urged  forward  by  the  force  of  the 
heart  ;  fo  that  the  motion  of  fecretion  is  compounded  of  both 
thefe  motions.  Now  the  lateral  preffure  is  greater  when  the 
direffc  velocity  is  fo,  but  yet  not  in  proportion  to  fuch  ve¬ 
locity  :  for  the  lateral  preflure  is  confiderable,  even  when  the 
fluid  is  at  reft  ;  being  then  in  proportion  to  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  fluid  :  and  in  a  fluid  like  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
which  is  thrown  in  a  right  direction,  or  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  veffel,  the  lateral  preffure  will  be  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  compounded  of  both  :  from  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  if  two  particles  of  equal  diameters,  but  of  unequal  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities,  arrive,  with  the  fame  velocity,  at  an  orifice 
capable  of  admitting  them,  yet  they  will  not  both  enter  it 
and  pafs,  becaufe  their  motion  of  direction  will  be  different : 
fo  that  the  diverfity  of  the  angles  which  the  dudts  make  with 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  is  altogether  meceffary  to  account 
for  all  the  poflible  diverfity  of  fecerned  fluids,  even  fuppofing 
their  diameters  and  figures  to  be  the  fame. 

3.  By  the  different  velocities  with  which  the  blood  arrives 
at  the  orifices  of  the  fecretory  duels. — For  fince  the  fecretions 
are  made  in  a  fluid  form  ;  no  poflible  reafons  can  be  af- 
figned,  why  fome  animals  have  a  foft  loofe  texture  of  the  fo¬ 
lid  parts,  and  why  one  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  eafily  fepa¬ 
rated  texture,  and  others  of  a  firmer,  but  this  different  velo¬ 
city  of  the  blood  at  the  orifices  of  the  fecretory  dudls,  where¬ 
by  the  particles  fecerned  for  nourifhment,  and  accretion,  are 
drove  or  impacted  into  the  vacuola,  that  receive  them  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  force  ;  it  being  difficult  to  imagine  that  fuch 
a  diverfity  in  texture  can  altogether  proceed  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  folidities  and  contacts  of  the  conftituent  parts.  See  fur¬ 
ther  under  the  article  Secretion. 

Animal  Spirits ,  are  a  fine  fu'otile juice,  or  humour  in  animal 
bodies  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  great  inftrument  of  mufcular 
motion,  fenfation,  &c.  See  Muscular  Motion ,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Sc. 

The  ancients  diftinguifhed  fpirits  into  three  kinds,  viz.  ani¬ 
mal,  vital,  and  vegetative  :  but  the  moderns  have  reduced  them 
to  one  fort,  viz.  animal-,  about  the  nature  of  which,  and  the 
matter  whence  they  are  formed,  great  difputes  have  arifen  a- 
mong  anatomifts,  though  their  very  exiftence  has  never  been 
fairly  porved. 

As  it  is  hard-to  define  what  could  never  vet  be  brought  under 
the  judgment  of  our  fenfes,  all  that  we  fhall  here  offer  concern¬ 
ing  them,  is,  that  they  muft  needs  be  extremely  fubtile  bodies, 

which 
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which  efcape  all  manner  of  examination  by  thefenfes,  though 
ever  fo  well  affifted  :  and  pervade  the  trails  of  the’  nerves, 
which  yet  have  no  difcoverable  cavity  or  perforation  ;  nor 
could  ever  by  any  experiment  be  colletted  ;  vet  are  conftant- 
ly  moving  in  vaft  quantities,  as  they  muft  of  neceffity  be, 
to  perform  all  thofe  mighty  operations  which  are  afcribed  to 
them.— However,  the  antiquity  of  the  opinion  claims  fome 
reverence. 

By  the  help  of  thefe,  we  are  furniflied  with  a  vaft  number  of 
precarious  folutions  of  great  phaenomena  ;  and  without  them 
we  muft  leave  a  great  chafm  in  the  philofophical  hiftory  of 
animal  bodies. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  feparated  in  the  brain,  from  the  fub- 
tileft  parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  thence  carried,  by  the  nerves, 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  performance  of  all  animal  anc 
vital  functions.  See  Brain  and  Nerve.  See  alfo  further 
under  the  article  Spirits. 

Animal  Hunger.  C  Hunger. 

Animal  Oeconomy.  >  See  the  articles']  Oeconomy. 

Animal  Oil.  3  COil. 

ANIM  A  LC  UL  E,  Animal culum,  is  a  diminutive  of  a- 
nimal ;  and  expreffes  fuch  a  minute  creature  as  is  fcarce,  or 
not  at  all,  difcernable  by  the  naked  eye. 

Such  are  thofe  numerous  infedls  which  croud  the  water  in  the 
fummer  months  ;  changing  it  fometimes  of  a  deep,  or  pale  red 
colour,  fometimes  a  yellow,  &c .  They  feem  to  be  of  the  flirimp 
kind,  called  by  Swammerdam,  Pulex  aquaticus  arborefcens. 

•  The  caufe  of  their  concourfe  at  this  time,  Mr.  Derham  ob- 
ferves,  is  to  perform  their  coit.  He  adds,  that  they  afford  a 
comfortable  food  to  many  water  animals. — The  green  fcum 
on  the  ftop  of  ftagnant  waters  is  nothing  elfe  but  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  of  another  fmaller  order  of  animalcules  ;  which 
in  all  probability  ferve  for  food  to  the  pulices  aquatici. 

The  microfcope  difcovers  legions  of  animalcules  in  moft  li¬ 
quors,  as  water,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  beer,  fpittle,  urine, 
dew,  (Ac.  In  the  Philofoph.  Tranfadi.  we  have  obfervations 
of  the  animalcules  in  rain-water,  in  feveral  chalybeat  waters, 
infufions  of  pepper,  bay- berries,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  Ac.  See 
Microscope. 

The  human  feed  has  been  obferved  by  divers  authors  to  con¬ 
tain  huge  numbers  of  animalcules  ;  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  fyftem  of  generation^  animalculo.  See  Seed,  and  Ge¬ 
neration. 

ANIMATE,  Animated,  fomething endued  with  life,  or 
a  living  foul.  See  Life,  Soul,  and  Inanimate. 

In  mechanics,  animate  power  is  ufed  to  denote  a  man,  or 
brute;  in  contradiftindiion  to  inanimate  powers,  as  fprings, 
weights,  Ac.  See  Power,  Ac. 

Animated  Mercury ,  among  chymifts,  fignifies  quickfilver 
impregnated  with  fome  fubtle  and  fpirituous  particles,  fo  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  growing  hot  when  mingled  with  gold. 
See  Mercury,  Amalgama,  Ac. 

Animated  Needle ,  a  needle  touched  with  a  load-ftone.  See 
Needle,  Magnet,  Ac. 

ANIMATION,  fignifies  the  informing  of  an  animal  body 
with  a  foul.  See  Soul,  Life,  Ac. 

Thus  the  foetus  of  the  womb  is  faid  to  come  to  its  animation , 
when  it  begins  to  adl  as  a  true  animal ;  or  after  the  female 
that  bears  it  is  quick,  as  the  common  way  of  expreffion  is. 
See  Foetus. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  happens  about  forty  days 
after  conception.  But  Jer.  Florentinus,  in  a  Latin  treatife 
entitled,  Homo  dubius,  five  de  baptifno  abortivorum ,  fhows 
this  to  be  very  precarious.  See  Conception,  Abor¬ 
tion,  <&c. 

ANIME,  or  Gum  Animje,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  gum,  or 
refin  ;  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  wefern,  and  eafern. 

The  weftern  flows  from  an  incifion  of  a  tree  in  New  Spain, 
called  courbati  ;  it  is  tranfparent,  and  of  a  colour  like  that  o 
frankincenfe :  its  fmell  is  very  agreeable,  and  it  eafily  con- 
fumes  in  the  fire.  See  Gum,  c. 

The  eaftern  gum  anime  is  diftinguilhed  into  three  kinds : 
the  firft  white  ;  the  fecond  blackifh,  in  fome  refpedl  like 
myrrh  ;  the  third  pale,  refinous,  and  dry. 

All  the  feveral  kinds  of  anime  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  charming  fmell  ;  they  are  alfo  applied  externally 
in  cold  diforders  of  the  head  and  nerves,  in  palfies  and  ca¬ 
tarrhs  ;  but  are  little  known  among  us  ;  infomuch  that  our 
apothecaries  ufually  fell  bdellium  for  gum  animce.  See  Bdel¬ 
lium. 

ANISCALPTOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called 
latifimus  dorfi.  See  Latissimus  Dorfi . 

ANISE-SEED,  a  medicinal  feed  or  grain,  produced  by  an 
umbelliferous  plant  of  the  fame  name,  common  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  See  Seed. 

It  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  intermixed  with  fomething  pungent 
and  bitter,  is  reputed  an  aromatic,  and  prefcribed  not  bare¬ 
ly  as  a  carminative  againft  wind,  but  alfo  as  a  pe&oral,  fto- 
machic  and  digeftive.  See  Carminative,  &c. 

Jt  alfo  yields  by  diftillation,  a  white  cordial  oil  called  effence 
of  anifeed ,  of  a  very  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  and  efficaci¬ 
ous  in  its  medicinal  operation  ;  it  being  alfo  ufed  by  the  con¬ 
fectioners  to  fcent  their  pomatums,  Ac. 

In  diftilling  the  anife-feed  for  the  oil,  there  is  procured  a 
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limpid  water  called  anife-feed  water,  which  has  much  the 
fame  virtues  with  the  oil.  See  Water. 

ANKER,  Anchor,  a  liquid  meafure  chiefly  ufed  at  Amfter- 
dam,  <&c.  See  Measure. 

The  anker  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  awm,  and  contains  two 
ftekans :  each  ftekan  confifts  of  fixteen  mengles  ;  the  mengle 
being  equal  to  two  Paris  pints.  See  Pint. 

ANNALS,  Annales,  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  affairs 
of  a  ftate,  digefted  in  order  of  years.  See  Year. 

The  difference  between  annals  and  hiftory  is  varioufly  affign- 
ed  by  various  authors. — Some  fay  that  hiftory  is  properly  a 
recital  of  things  which  the  author  has  feen,  or  been  a  by-ftand- 
er  to.  What  they  build  upon  is,  the  etymology  of  the  word  ; 
hiftory  in  the  Greek,  fignifying  the  knowledge  of  things  pre- 
fent,  and  in  effeCI,  iroptiv,  properly  fignifies  to  fee.  On  the 
contrary,  annals ,  fay  they,  relate  to  the  tranfiuftions  of  o- 
thers,  and  fuch  as  the  writer  never  law.  See  History. 

Of  this  opinion,  the  great  annalift  1 acitus  himfelf,  feems 
to  have  been  ;  in  regard,  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  which' 
treats  of  former  times,  he  calls  annals  ;  whereas  when  he 
comes  down  to  his  own  times,  he  changes  his  title,  and  calls 
it  hiftory. 

Aulus  Gellius  is  of  a  different  fentiment,  and  pretends  that 
hiftory  and  annals  only  differ  from  one  another  as  the  genus 
does  from  the  fpecies';  that  hiftory  is  the  genus,  and  implies 
a  narration  or  recital  of  things  paffed  ;  and  that  annals  are 
the  fpecies,  and  are  alfo  a  recital  of  things  paffed,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  thefe  laft  are  digefted  into  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  or  years. 

The  fame  author  gives  us  another  opinion,  which  he  fays  he 
borrows  from  Sempronius  Afellio  :  according  to  that  writer, 
annals  are  a  bare  relation  of  what  paffes  each  year  ;  whereas 
litory  relates  not  only  the  tranfadlions  themfelves,  but  alfo 
the  caufes,  motives,  and  fprings  thereof.  The  annalift  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  down  his  fads,  but  the  hiftorian 
reafons  and  defcants  on  them. 

Of  this  laft  opinion  feems  Cicero  to  be,  when  fpeaking  of 
annalift s,  he  fays,  XJnam  dicendi  laudem  putant  effe  brevitatem 
non  exornatores  rerum ,  fed  tantum  narratores.  He  adds,  that 
hiftory,  in  its  original,  was  the  compofition  pf  annals. 

The  fame  Cicero  relates  the  origin  of  annals:  to  pre ferve 
the  memory  of  tranfadfions,  the  pontfex  rnaximus ,  fays  he 
wrote  what  paffed  each  year;  and  expofed  it  on  a  table,  in 
his  own  houfe,  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  fead  it. 

-  This  they  called  annales  maximi  ;  and  the  cuftom  was 
kept  up  till  the  year  of  Rome  620.  See  Fasti. 

Several  other  writers,  in  imitation  hereof,  took  to  this  Am¬ 
ple,  and  naked  way  of  relating  fads  ;  and  were  hence  de¬ 
nominated  annalifts. — Such  were  Cato,  Piclor,  Pifo  Anri 
pater,  Qc.  ’ 

The  annals  of  Grotius  is  a  book  finely  wrote,  and  contains  ve¬ 
ry  good  things.  It  is  not  fo  particular  asStrada,  but  it  s  more 
profound,  and  comes  much  nearer  to  Tacitus.  Patin  Le  t 
Choif  120.  ’  * 

Lucas  Holftenius,  canon  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  affured 
Naude  that  he  was  able  to  {hew  8000  falfhoods  in  Baronius’s 
annah  and  prove  them  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library  of 
which  he  had  the  cuftody.  Patin.  Lett.  Choif.  16c. 
ANNATES,  Annata,  in  ecciefiaftical  writers,  denotes  a 
year  s  income,  due  anciently  to  the  pope  upon  the  death  of 
any  biihop,  abbot,  or  panfh-prieft  ;  to  be  paid  by  his  /beceffor 
Annates  are  fo  called  from  the  Latin  annus  year,  becaufe  their 
rate  is  after  the  value  of  one  year’s  purchafe. 

Annates  are  the  fame  with  what  of  latter  days  are  called  pA 
mitia:,  or  firft-fruits.— With  this  only  difference,  that  firft- 
fruits  are  paid  to  the  king.  See  First-Fruits. 

1  he  firft  pope  that  impofed  annates  in  England,  feem  si  to  have 
been  Clement  V.  who,  according  to  Matthew  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  exacted  annates  of  all  the  vacant  benefices  in  the  king¬ 
dom  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  or  according  to  Walfingham 
for  three  years.  His  fucceffor  John  XXII.  introduced  the 
like  in  France. 

Yet  Polydore  Virgil,  and  fome  others,  take  annales  to  be  of 
a  much  elder  {landing;  and  to  have  obtained  long  before 
they  were  paid  to  the  pope.— It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  from 
the  twelfth  century,  there  were  bifhops  and  abbots'  who  bv 
fome  peculiar  cuftom  or  privilege,  took  annates  of  the  bene^ 
fices  depending  on  their  diocefe  or  abbey. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  hiftory  of  England,  for  the  year  74  6 
relates  that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  virtue  of  a  /rant 
or  conceffion  of  the  pope,  received  annates  of  all  the  benefice 
that  became  vacant  in  England.— But  in  after-times  the  ho'y 
fee  thought  fit  to  take  them  away  from  the  bifhops  and  arch- 
buhops,  and  appropriate  them  to  themfelves.  -  And  from  the 

popes,  the  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  took  them  and  gave 

?Cm  °  fLVT  l5  '•“—Queen  Anne  reflored 

S,  cf  ftTdlZTL them  t0  t,le  ausmen- 

AINaft^NNE?h°;gaS  i£  “  See 

One  fine  ufe  of  filver  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  was  only  difeovered 
ince  the  art  of  annealing  upon  glafs  came  to  be  pra&ifed.— 

a  IHf  fl  -ner’  °r  CVCn  the  crude  metal  keir|2;  burnt  on 
glafs  plate,  will  tinge  it  of  a  fine  yellow,  or  golden  colour. 

And 
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And  there  are  feveral  mineral  earths,  and  other  coarfe  matters, 
of  ufe  in  this  art,  which  by  means  of  fire  impart  tranfpaient 
colours  to  glafs,  and  fometimes  very  different  ones  from  thole 
of  the  bodies  themfelves.  See  Painting  on  Glass. 

Annealing  furnace.  See  the  article  F  urn  ace.  ^  _ 

ANNEXATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  the  aft  of  joining,  or 
uniting  fome  lefs  confiderable  thing  to  a  greater.  See  Ad¬ 
junction. 

ANNEXED,  fomething  joined  to,  or  dependant  of  another. 
— Thus  we  fay  fuch  a  farm,  fuch  an  advowfon  is  annexed  to 
fuch  a  fee,  fuch  a  manor,  &c.  Charles  VIII.  in  the  year 
i486,  annexed  Provence  to  the  crown  of  France. 

ANNIENTED*,  or  rather  Aniented,  a  term  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  law-books,'  In  the  fenfe  of  fruftrated,  or  an¬ 
nulled.  See  Annulling. 

*  It  is  of  French  original  ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  anean- 
tir,  to  bring  to  nothing,  annihilate. 

ANNIHILATION  *,  the  ad  of  reducing  a  fubftance  in¬ 
to  nothing  5  or  of  totally  deftroying  and  taking  away  its  ex- 
iftence.  See  Substance,  and  Existence. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  to,  and  nihil  nothing. 
Annihilation  Hands  oppofed  to  creation :  the  one  fuppofes  fome¬ 
thing  made  out  of  nothing,  the  other  nothing  made  out  of 
fomething. 

All  annihilation  mull:  be  metaphyfical  or  fupernatural :  bodies 
naturally  admit  of  changes  and  alterations  in  their  form  ;  but 
not  of  annihilation.  See  Body,  Alteration,  Corrup¬ 
tion,  drc. 

Some  philofophers  object  againft  this  notion  of  annihilation  ; 
in  that  it  fuppofes  an  ad!  required  thereto  :  whereas,  accor¬ 
ding  to  them,  annihilation  muft  enfue  upon  God’s  merely 
ceafing  to  adl,  or  to  create  a  thing.  For,  if  the  confervation 
of  a  thing  be  a  continued  creation  thereof  3  as  is  almoft  uni- 
verfally  allowed  :  it  is  evident  a  thing  can  no  longer  en¬ 
dure,  than  while  God  continues  to  create. 

Annihilation  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe. — The  capital 
of  the  South-Sea  is  reduced  to  one  half  3  and  unlefs  care  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  prevent  male-pradtices  of  fadtors,  &c.  another  annihi¬ 
lation  will  foon  become  neceffary  :  efpecially  as  the  dividend  on 
the  Hock  is  reduced  from  fix  to  three  per  cent,  which  is  one 
per  cent,  lefs  than  is  paid  the  company  by  the  government. 

ANN  I  Nubiles,  among  law-writers,  the  legal  age,  at  which 
a  maid  becomes  fit  for  marriage  3  which  is  at  twelve  years. 
See  Age. 

A  NN  I  S  Communibus.  See  the  article  Communibus. 

ANN  I  SEE  D.  See  the  article  Anise-seed. 

ANNIVERSARY*,  is  properly  the  yearly  return  of  any 
remarkable  day  :  anciently  alfo  called  a  year-day ,  or  mind- 
day,  that  is,  a  memorial-day.  See  Day,  ti fc. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  annus  and  <verto,  in  regard  of  its 
returning  every  year. 

Anniversary  Days ,  dies  anniverfarii ,  among  our  anceftors 
more  particularly  denote  thofe  days  wherein  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  faints  were  yearly  celebrated  in  the  church  3  as  alfo 
days  whereon,  at  every  year’s  end,  men  were  wont  to  pray 
for  the  fouls  of  their  deceafed  friends .—Anniverfaria  dies  ideo 
repetitur  defuntdis ,  quoniam  nefeimus  qualiter  eorum  caufa  ha- 
leatur  in  alia  vita. — This  was  the  reafon  given  by  Alcuinus 
in  his  divine  offices.  See  Natalis. 

ANNO  Domini,  q.  d.  in  thenar  of  our  lord  5  the  computation 
of  time  from  the  epocha  of  the  incarnation  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
See  Year,  Epocha,  Computation,  Incarnation, 
dsV. 

ANNOISANCE,  or  Nufance ,  in  law,  a  hurt  or  offence,  ei¬ 
ther  to  a  public  place,  as  a  high-way,  bridge,  or  common 
river  3  or  to  a  private  one,  by  laying  any  thing  that  may 
breed  infedtion,  by  incroaching,  or  the  like  means.  See 
Nusance. 

Annoisance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  brought  upon  this  tranf- 
greffion.  See  Nusance. 

ANNOTATION*,  a  fuccindt  commentary,  or  remark  on 
a  book,  or  writing  5  in  order  to  clear  up  fomepaflage,  or  to 
draw  fome  indudtion,  or  cOnfequence  from  it.  See  Com¬ 
mentary,  and  Note. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  aanotatio  ;  of  ad  and  nota, 
note. — The  critics  of  the  lafl  age  have  made  learned  anno- 
tations  on  the  feriptures,  claffics,  &c. 

ANNUAL,  fomething  which  returns  every  year,  or  clofes 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  See  Year. 

Thus  we  fay  an  annual  or  yearly  feaft,  office,  commiffion, 
rent,  revenue,  income,  <&c.  See  Anniversary. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  fee  proved  under  the  article 
Earth. 

Annual,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  yearly  rent,  or  income 
of  a  prebendary,  &c.  See  Prebend,  &c. 

Annual  A rgument  of  Longitude.  See  Argument. 

Annual  Epafls.  See  the  article  Epact. 

Annual  Equation ,  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  of  the  moon’s  apogee  and  nodes.  See  Equation, 
Moon,  C fc. 

The  annual  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  fun  depends 
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on  the  excen tricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  3  and  is  16H  of  tho'e 
parts,  whereof  the  mean  difiance  between  the  fun  and  the 
eafth  is  1000  :  whence  by  fome,  it  is  called  the  equation  of 
the  centre ,  and  when  greateft,  is  1  degree  $6',  20//. 

The  greateft  annual  equation  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  is 
iV,  40/; ;  of  its  apogee  20',  and  of  its  node  3 0 ;/.  See 
Node,  &c. 

Thefe  four  annual  equations  are  always  proportionable  3  fo 
that  when  any  of  them  is  at  the  greateft,  the  three  others  are 
alfo  greateft  3  and  vice  verfa.  —  Hence  the  annual  equation  of 
the  centre  (of  the  fun)  being  given,  the  other  three  corre- 
fponding  equations  will  be  given  ;  fo  that  one  table  (that  is,  of 
the  central  equation)  may  ferve  for  all. 

An  n  u  a  l  Leaves ,  are  fuch  leaves  as  come  up  afrefh  in  the  fpring, 
and  perilh  in  winter.  See  Leaf. — Thefe  ftand  oppofed  to 
ever -greens.  See  Ever- green. 

Annual  Plants ,  called  alfo  fimply  annuals ,  are  fuch  as  only 
live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  die  again  in 
autumn  :  and  accordingly  are  to  be  recruited  every  year.  See 
Plant,  and  Perennial. 

ANNUALIA,  yearly  oblations  anciently  made  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  deceafed  perfons,  on  the  day  of  their  death.  See  Ob¬ 
lation,  Obit,  Inferi2e,  &c. 

This  day  they  called  year-day,  he.  and  on  it,  mafs  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  great  folemnity.  See  Anniversary. 

ANNUENTES*  Mufculi ,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  tranf- 
verfe  mufcles,  at  the  root  of  the  vertebras  of  the  back,  called 
alfo  by  Mr.  Cowper,  Retdi  interni  minoresy  becaufe  they  lie 
under  the  ReSli  majores.  See  Recti. 

*  They  are  called  annuentes ,  from  annuere,  to  hod  towards, 
becaufe  they  help  not  the  head,  or  draw  it  diredtly  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  See  Head,  Muscle,  &c. 

ANNUITY,  a  yearly  rent  or  revenue,  paid  either  for  term 
of  life,  or  of  years,  or  in  fee  and  for  ever.  See  Revenue, 
Fee,  &Y. 

In.  common  law,  the  difference  between  a  tent,  and  an  an¬ 
nuity  confifts  in  this,  that  rent  is  payable  out  of  land  3  where¬ 
as  an  annuity  charges- only  the  perfon  of  the  grantor:  and 
that  for  the  recovery  of  a  rent,  an  adtion  lies  3  whereas  for 
that  of  an  annuity,  there  only  lies  a  writ  of  annuity  againft: 
the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs.  See  Rent,  Writ, 
Action,'  63Y. — Add,  that  annuities  are  never  taken  for 
aflets  3  as  being  no  freeholds  in  law.  See  Assets. 

The  computation  of  the  value  of  annuities  on  lives,  %$c..  be¬ 
longs  to  political  arithmetic.  See  Political  arithmetic. 
Dr.  Halley,  in  his  obfervatiops  on  the  Breflau  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  {Phil.  Tranf.  ap.  Lowth.  3.  p.  669.)  fhews,  that  it  is  80 
to  1,  a  perfon  of  25  years  of  age  does  not  die  in  a  year. — * 
That  if  is  5f  to  one,  a  man  of  40  lives  7  years  3  and  that  one 
of  30  may  reafonably  expea  to  live  27  or  28  years.  So  great 
a  difference  is  there  between  the  life  of  man  at  different 
ages  3  that  it  is  100  to  1,  one  of  20  lives  out  a  year  3  and 
but  38  to  1  that  one  of  50  doth  fo., 

Whence,  and  from  fome  other  obfervations,  he  conftrudted 
the  following  table  3  {hewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  every 
fifth  year  of  life  to  the  70th. 


Age.  Years  Purchafe. 

Age. 

Years  Parchafc^ 

1 

10,28 

40 

IO>57 

5 

i3>4° 

45 

9>9l 

10 

*3>44 

50 

9,21 

15 

*3>33 

55 

8,51 

20 

12,78 

60 

7,60 

25 

12,27 

65 

6>54 

3° 

11,72 

70 

5>32 

35 

11,12 

A  NNUL  AR,  Annularis,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or 
refembles,  a  ring,  by  the  Latins  called  a nnulus.  See  Ring. 

Annular  Cartilage ,  or  Annularis,  is  the  fecond  cartilage 
of  the  larynx  3  being  round,  and  invefting  the  whole  larynx  • 
called  alfo  cricoides.  See  Larynx  and  Cricoides.  7  * 

Annular  Ligament ,  Ligamentum  Annul  are,  isaftrong  liga¬ 
ment,  encompaffing  the  carpus  or  wrift  5  after  the  manner  of 
a  bracelet.  See  Ligament. 

Its  ufe  is  to  conned!  or  bind  the  two  bones  of  the  arm  to<*e- 
ther.3  and  alfo  to  reftrain  the  tendons  of  the  feveral  mufdes 
of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  prevent  their  flying  out  of  their 
places,  when  in  action.  See  Carpus,  Hand,  Finger,  &c. 
The  ligament  of  the  tarfus  is  alfo  denominated  annular  li¬ 
gament.  SeeTARsus. 

Add,  that  the  fphindter  mufcle  of  the  anus  is  alfo  called  ar,~ 
nularis ,  or  annular  mufcle  3  from  its  figure.  See  Sphinc¬ 
ter. 

Annular  Procefs  or  Protuberance,  is  a  procefs  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  3  thus  called  by  Dr.  Willis,  in  regard  it  furrounds 
the  fame,  much  like  a  ring.  See  Medulla  Oblongata. 

Annular  is  alfo  an  epithet  given  the  fourth  finger  3  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  ring  finger.  See  Finger. 

ANNU  LET,  little  ring  3  in  heraldry,  is  a  difference  or  mark 
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of  diftin&ion,  which  the  fifth  brother  of  any  family  ought  to 
bear  in  his  coat  of  arms.  See  Difference. 

Annulets  are  alfo  part  of  the  coat-armour  of  feveral  families: 
they  were  anciently  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility,  and  juris¬ 
diction;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  prelates  to  receive  their  in- 
veftiture  per  baculuiti  &  annulum.  See  Bishop,  Investi¬ 
ture,  iAc. 

Annulets,  in  architecture,  are  Small  Square  members,  in  the 
Doric  capital;  under  the  quarter  round. — See  Tab,  Archit. 
fig.  28.  lit.  q.  and  fig.  24.  lit.  n.  and  fig.  1.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Doric  and  Capital. 

They  are  alfo  called  Fillet  s,  Lift  els ,  &c.  See  Fillet, 

List,  &c. 

Annulet  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  narrow  flat  moulding,  common  to 
other  parts  of  a  column,  viz.  the  bafes,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
capital;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  encompaffes  the  column  round. 

• — In  which  fenfe  annulet  is  frequently  ufed  for  baguette  or  little 
aftragal.  See  Baguette,  and  Astragal. 
ANNULLING*,  the  abolifhing  of  an  aCt,  proceedure, 
fentence,  or  the  like.  See  Abolition,  Cancelling, 
Cassation,  Abrogation,  Rescission,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  and  nullus,  none ;  q.  d.  un 
doing. 

ANNUNCIATE,  Annuntiada,  or  Annuntiat  a, 
a  denomination  common  to  feveral  orders,  both  religious  and 
military;  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  annunciation.  See 
Order,  and  Annunciation. 

The  firft  religious  order  of  this  kind,  was  inftituted  in  1232, 
by  Seven  Florentine  merchants. — Thefe  are  alfo  called  Ser- 
vites ,  q.d.  Servants.  See  Servites. 

The  Second  was  a  nunnery  at  Bourges,  founded  by  Joan 
queen  of  France,  after  her  divorce  from  Lewis  XII. 

The  third,  was  alfo  a  nunnery,  founded  by  a  Genoefe  lady 
in  1600. — The  fourth,  a  friary,  founded  by  cardinal  Torre  - 
cremata,  at  Rome;  which  laft  are  grown  fo  very  rich,  that 
they  give  fortunes  of  Sixty  Roman  Crowns  to  above  400  girls, 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  annunciation. 

Knights  of  the  Annunciate,  or  Annuntiada,  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  order,  inftituted  in  1409,  by  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Knight. 

It  was  at  firft  called  the  order  of  the  true  lovers  knots ;  in  me¬ 
mory  of  a  bracelet  of  hair  prefented  to  the  founder  by  a  lady : 
but  upon  the  election  of  Amadeus  VIII.  to  the  pontificate,  it 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  the  annunciate. 

ANN  UN  Cl  AT  ION  *,  the  tidings  which  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  brought  to  the  holy  virgin,  of  the  myftery  of  the  incar¬ 
nation.  See  Incarnation,  Salutation,  Ave,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad  and  nuntio,  I  tell, 
I  declare;  of  nuntius-,  meflenger. — The  Greeks  call  it  Bvaf- 
•yih i7uos,  good  tidings;  and  yti^sj/a-uoi,  Salutation. 

Annunciation,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  on  the  25th  of  March,  popularly  called  Lady-day ,  in 
commemoration  of  that  wonderful  event.  See  Feast. 
This  feaft  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Latin  church. 
Among  the  Sermons  of  St.  Auguftin,  who  died  in  430,  we 
have  two  on  the  annunciation viz.  the  17th  and  18th  de  fanc- 
tis:  and  yet  there  are  much  earlier  teftimonies  of  its  ufe  in 
the  Greek  church.  Proclus,  who  died  in  446;  Chryfoftom, 
in  407  ;  and  even  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  in  295  ;  have  all 
of  them  difcourfes  on  the  annunciation.  Rivet,  Perkins,  and 
fome  other  Proteftant  writers  after  them,  have  indeed  que- 
ftioned  the  authenticknefs  of  the  two  homilies  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  on  the  annunciation ;  but  Voflius  acknow¬ 
ledges  them  the  genuine  productions  of  that  father. 

Add,  that  fome  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  feaft  was  o- 
riginally  Solemnized  in  honour  of  our  Saviour;  and  that  the 
holding  it  in  the  name  and  honour  of  the  virgin,  is  of  a  much 
later  Standing. 

Several  of  the  eaftern  churches  celebrate  the  annunciation  at  a 
different  feafon  from  thofe  of  the  weft. — The  Syrians  call  it 
bafcarach ,  q.d.  fearch,  inquiry;  and  mark  it  in  their  calen¬ 
dar  for  the  firft  day  of  December.  The  Armenians  hold  it 
on  the  fifth  of  January;  thus  anticipating  the  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  falling  in  Lent:  but  the  Greeks  make  no  fcruple  of 
celebrating  the  feftival  even  in  Lent.  See  Lent. 

The  Jews  alfo  give  the  title  annunciation  to  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  their  paflover,  viz.  that,  wherein  they  explain  the 
origin,  and  occafion  of  the  Solemnity. — This  explanation  they 
call  rrun,  Haggada,  q.  d.  annunciation. 

ANN  U L US,  a  ring.  See  the  article  Ring. 
ANODYNE*,  in  phyfic,  is  understood  of  fuch  remedies, 
as  calm  and  affuage  pain.  See  Pain. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  oe  and  vJlrjco,  doleo, 
to  be  in  pain. 

Anodynes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  firft,  proper ,  called  alfo  pare¬ 
gorics , 

The  Second  fpurious ,  or  improper,  which  rather  ftupify  than 
alleviate  ;  acting  only  by  inducing  a  Stupor,  droufinefs  or 
Sleep. 

Thefe  are  properly  called  narcotics ,  hypnotics ,  or  opiates.  See 
Narcotic,  Opiate,  (Ac. 

The  true  anodynes  are  applied  externally,  to  the  part  affected. 

. — Such  among  the  clafs  of  fimples  are  the  onion,  lily,  root 
of  mallows,  leaves  of  violets,  elder,  (Ac, 
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We  have  alfo  certain  Compound  medicines  in  the  Shops,  pre 
pared  with  this  intention;  and  called  by  this  name.- — Such  is' 
the  anodyne  balfam ,  made  of  Caftile  Soap,  camphor.  Saffron,1 
and  Spirit  of  wine;  digefted  in  a  fand-heat.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  not  only  for  procuring  ea lb  in  the  moft  racking  ex¬ 
tremities  of  pain,^  but  for  aftifting  in  discharging  the  peccant 
matter  that  occafioned  it. 

ANOINTED.  See  the  articles  Ch  rist,  and  Messiah. 

Lord’s- Anointed,  See  the  article  Unction. 

ANOMALIS  I  I  CAL  Tear,  in  aftronomy,  called  alfo  pe¬ 
riodical  year ,  is  the  Space  of  time  wherein  tile  earth  paftes 
through  her  Orbit.  See  Year. 

The  anomalijlical,  or  common  year,  is  Somewhat  greater  than 
the  tropical  year;  by  reafon  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinox. 
See  Precession. 

ANOMALOUS*,  irregular ;  Something  that  deviates  from 
the  ordinary  rule  and  method  of  other  things  of  the  fame 
kind.  See  Anomaly,  Verb. 

*  The  word  is  not  compounded  of  the  privative  <*,  and  vouac, 
law,  as  is  ufually  imagined  :  for  whence,  on  fuch  fuppofition,- 
Ihould  the  lalt  Syllable  al,  arife  ?  but  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
aVi-'fJ.'th©',  uneven,  t  ough,  irregular ,  formed  of  the  privative 
a.,  and  plain,  even. 


anomalous  verbs ,  tn 


grammar,  are  luen  as  are  irregular  inf 
their  conjugations;  deviating  from  the  rules  or  formula’s  ob- 
ferved  by  others.  See  Verb,  and  Conjugation. 

There  are  anomalous  verbs,  irregular  inflexions  of  words,  in 
all  languages. — In  the  Englifh  all  the  irregularity  in'  our  ano¬ 
malous  verbs,  lies  in  the  formation  of  the  preter  tenfe,  and 
pafijve  participle;  though  this  only  holds  of  the  native  Teu¬ 
tonic  or  Saxon  words,  and  not  of  the  foreign  words,  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin,  Welch,  French,  (Ac. 

The  principal  irregularity  arifes  from  the  quicknefs  of  our 
pronunciation,  whereby  we  change  the  confonant  d  into  t , 
cutting  off  the  regular  ending  ed. 

Thus  for  mixed,  v/e  write  rntxt  or  mix’d ,  for  dwelled  dwelt  or 
dwell  d\  for  fnatched  fnatcht ,  (Ac. — But  this  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  contraction  than  an  irregularity;  and  is  complain¬ 
ed  of  by  fome  of  our  politer  writers  as  ari  abufe  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  our  language,  tending  to  disfigure  it,  and  turn 
a  tenth  part  of  our  fmootheft  words  into  clufters  of  confonants: 
which  is  the  more  inexcufable,  in  that  our  want  of  vowels  has 
been  the  general  complaint  of  the  beft  writers. 

Another  irregularity  relates  to  the  preter  tenfe,  and  paflive 
participle, — Thus  give,  if  it  were  regular,  or  formed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule,  would  make  gived  in  the  preter  tenfe,  and 
the  paflive  participle;  whereas  it  makes  gave  in  the  prefer 
tenfe,  and  given  in  the  paflive  participle. 

ANOMALY,  in  grammar,  denotes  an  irregularity  in  the 
accidents  of  a  word,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the  common 
rules  or  paradigms,  whereby  other  words  of  the  like  kind  are 
governed.  See  Anomalous. 

Anomaly,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  planet  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee:  or  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  a 
planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the  aphelion  or  apogee.  See 
Planet,  Aphelion,  and  Apogee. 

Kepler  diffinguiffies  three  kinds  of  anomalies ;  mean,  excen- 
tric  and  true. 

Mean  or  Simple  Anomaly  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  is  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  a  planet’s  mean  place  from  the  apogee.  See  Place. 
In  the  modern  aftronomy,  it  is  the  time  wherein  the  planet 
moves  from  its  aphelion  A,  to  the  mean  place  or  point  of  its 
orbit  I.  [Tab.  Aftronomy,  fg,  i.J 

Hence,  as  the  arch,  or  the  angle,  or  the  elliptic  area  A  S  I,  is 
proportional  to  the  time  wherein  the  planet  deferibes  the  arch 
A  I ;  that  area  may  reprefent  the  mean  anomaly.  Or  thus, 
the^area  SKA  found  by  drawing  a  line  L  K,  through  the  pla¬ 
net  s  place,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  PA,  till  it 
cuts  the  circle  D  A,  and  drawing  the  line  S  K ;  may  reprefent 
the  mean  anomaly,  for  this  area  is  every  where  proportional 
to  the  former  area  SI  A,  as  is  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Greo-orv 
lib.  3.  El  cm.  Ajlron.  Phyfic.  Math.—V.  Phil.  Tranf  N°  44.7’ 
p.  218.  /- 

Anomaly  of  the  excentric,  ox  of  the  centre,  in  the  new  aftro¬ 
nomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  excentric  circle  A  K,  (  fig.  1 . )  jn_ 
eluded  between  the  aphelium  A,  and  a  right  line  KL,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  planet  I,  perpendicularly  to  the 
line  of  the  apfides  AP.  See  Excentric. 

In  the  ancient  aftronomy,  it  is  an  arch  of  the  zodiac,  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  and  the  line  of  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  centre.— See  the  methods  of  finding  tfie  anomaly 
of  the  excentric,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  447.  p.  218. 

True  ox  equated  Anomaly,  is  the  angle  at  the  fun,  ASI 
which  a  planet’s  diftance  from  the  aphelium,  A  I,  appears 
under;  or  jt  is  the  angle  or  area,  taken  proportional  to  the 
time  in  which  the  planet  moves  from  the  mean  place  I  to  its 
aphelion  A. 

And  hence  in  the  fun’s  motion,  it  will  be  the  diftance  of  his 
true  place,  from  the  apogee. 

The  true  anomaly  being  given,  the  mean  one  is  eafilv  found  : 
but  .t  ,s  difficult  to  find  the  true  ammaly  from  the  mean  one 

rr  1  \rtu  n  / 


given. 


The  geometrical  methods  of  Wallis  and  Newton,  By  the  rro- 
tr.-u.teu  cycloid,  are  nor  fit  for  calculation  ,  nor  yet  the  me- 

1  ^  c  thod 
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Ihod  of  ferics,  as  being  too  laborious.  Hence  aftronomcrs  are 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  approximation.  Ward,  in  his  A- 
Jlronomia  Geometrica ,  takes  the  angle  AS  I,  at  the  focus  where 
the  fun  is  not,  for  the  mean  anomaly ;  which  will  nearly  re- 
prefent  it,  if  the  orbit  of  the  planet  be  not  very  eccentric; 
and  thus  eafily  folves  the  problem.  But  this  method  does  not 
hold  of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  as  being  more  excentric  than  thofe 
of  the  other  planets. 

Sir  lfaac  Newton  fhews  how  to  bfFeft  even  this;  and  when 
his  correlation  is  made,  and  the  problem  folved,  according  to 
Ward’s  hypothefis,  Sir  lfaac  affirms,  that  even  in  the  orbit  of 
Mars,  there  will  fcarce  ever  be  an  error  of  above  a  fecond. 
ANOMOEANS*,  Anomoei,  in  church  biftory,  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  any  fimilitude  between  the  effence  of 
the  father  and  the  fon.  See  Trinity. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  the  privative  «,  and  o- 
y.moit  Jimilar ,  refembling,  q.  d.  different,  diflimilar. 

Anomoeans  was  the  name  whereby  the  pure  Arians  were  di- 
ftjnguifhed  in  the  fourth  century,  in  regard  they  not  only  de¬ 
nied  the  confubftantiality  of  the  word,  but  even  afferted,  that 
he  was  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  the  father;  In  con- 
trad  iftincfion  to  the  Semi- Arians,  who  indeed  denied  the  con¬ 
fubftantiality  of  the  word,  but  owned  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  was  like  the  father.  See  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian. 
The  Semi- Arians  condemned  the  Anomceans  in  the  council  of 
Seleucia,  and  the  Anomoeans  condemned  the  Semi-Arians  in 
their  turn,  in  the  councils  of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch; 
erafing  the  word  oyoio;  out  of  the  formula  of  Rimini,  and 
that  of  Conftantinople,  and  protefting  that  the  Word  had  not 
only  a  different  fubftance,  but  alfo  a  will  different  from  that 
of  the  father.  Whence  they  came  to  be  called  ccvoyoioi.  See 
Homoousia,  &c. 

ANONYMOUS*,  fomething  that  is  namelefs ;  or  to 
which  no  name  is  affixed.  See  Name, 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  y.vowy.os,  without  name,  formed 
of  the  privative  oc,  and  cvoyux,  nomen ,  name. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  books  which  do  not  exprefs 
their  author  s  name,  and  to  authors  whofe  names  are  unknown. 
Decker,  advocate  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spires ;  and 
rlaccius  of  Hamburg,  have  given  treatifes  of  anonymous  books. 
•—Bure.  Ootth.  Struvius,  treats  of  learned  men  who  have  en- 
poured  d*v*ne  the  authors  of  anonymous  books. 
ANOREXY*,  Anorexia,  in  medicine,  an  inappetency, 
or  lofs  of  appetite.  See  Appetite. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «t,  and  opsvnuca, 

appeto ,  1  defire.  5  ^ 

Anorexia  is  properly  a  longer  continuance  than  is  natural, 
without  a  defire  to  eat.  See  Food,  Fasting,  Distaste, 
(Ac. 

If  the  thought,  or  the  fight  of  proper  food,  create  a  ficknefs 
in  the  ftomach,  or  a  tendency  to  vomit;  it  is  more  properly 
called  a  naufea.  See  Nausea. 

Anorexia ,  is  chiefly  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  fbme  other  dif- 
order,  from  which  the  curative  indications  are  to  be  taken, 
and  afterwards  ftomachics  ufed.  See  Stomachic. 

A  N  S7E  *,  Anses,  in  aftronomy,  thofe  apparently  prominent 
parts  of  the  planet  Saturn’s  ring,  difeovered  in  its  opening, 
and  appearing  like  handles  to  the  body  of  that  planet.  See 
Saturn,  and  Ring. 

*  The  word  is  Latin  ;  and  literally  fignifies  handles ,  or  ears, 
of  divers  uteniils. 

A  N  S  C  O  T  E,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  the  fame  with  anhlote. 
See  Scot. 

ANSEL  Weight.  See  Aunsel  Weight. 

ANSEL  M’r  Art.  See  the  article  Art. 

ANSES.  See  Anste. 

A  NS  PESS  A  DES  *,  or  Lanspessades,  a  kind  of  infe¬ 
rior  officers  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  and  yet  above 
the  common  centinels.  See  Corporal,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  lancia  fpezzata,  q.  d. 
broken  lance;  which  was  occafioned  hence,  that  they  were 
originally  difbanded  gendarmes,  who,  for  want  of  other  fub- 
filtence,  fued  for  a  place  of  fome  diftin&ion  in  the  infantry. 

There  are  ufually  four,  or  five  in  each  company. 
ANSWER,  in  a  law  fenfe,  (Ac,  See  Response,  Repli¬ 
cation,  Rejoinder,  (Ac. 

Answer.  See  the  article  Foreign. 

A  -i  n  *\ln  lhe  ancient  architecture,  a  fquare  column,  or 
pilafter,  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  walls  of  temples,  and 
other  edifices.  See  Pilaster,  Temple,  (Ac. 

*  J^eyA°°k  theIr  "ame>  according  ^  Mr.  Perrault,  from  the 
prepofition  ante,  before;  becaufe  placed  before  the  walls  and 
coins  of  buddings  to  fecure,  or  lengthen  them. 

he  anta  flood  out  of  the  wall,  with  a  projeClure  equal  to 

Z,  eAhth  °f,'he'r  fa«’  there  were  no  ornament 

hat  had  a  greater  procure;  but  it  was  a  rule  that  the  pro- 

A  N  TA  G OnTsT *°"antag  eqUaI  that  °f  the °rnaments- 
denotes  an  adveriaiy  i’„ tauie  °N'STA’  ^  the  ancieilts 


The  word  is  formed  from  n  t  n 
and  a.^wifco,  I  contend,  or  UrugghT  C°ntra'  againft} 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  rather  ufed  in  •  f  r  . 
combats,  or  games,  than  in  ferious  fighting.^2  °f  fp°rUVe 


Antagonist  alfo  denotes  one  of  the  parties  in  literary  com¬ 
bats  or  difputes.  See  Dispute,  Opponent,  Respon¬ 
dent,  (Ac. 

Antagonist  Mufcles ,  in  anatomy,  are  thofe  which  have 
oppofite  functions.  See  Muscle. 

Such  are  the  flexor  and  extenfor  of  any  limb,  the  one  where¬ 
of  contraCls  it,  and  the  other  ftretches  it  out.  See  Flexor 
and  Extensor. 

We  have  fome  folitary  mufcles,  without  any  antagonijls ;  as 
the  heart,  (Ac. .  See  Heart,  (Ac. 

ANTANACLASIS  *,  a  figure  in  rhetoric ;  whereby  the 
fame  word  is  repeated,  but  in  a  different  and  fometimes  doubt¬ 
ful  fignification. — As,  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  See  Re¬ 
petition. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  avrt,  and  avakKoocc,  re - 
percutio,  I  ftrike  again. 

ANTANAGOGE,  avlxvx.'yu'yy,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
when  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  accufation  of  the  adverfary, 
we  return  the  charge,  by  loading  him  with  the  fame  or  other 
crimes.  See  Recrimination. 

ANTARCI  IC  *  P ole,  denotes  the  fouthern  pole,  or  end 
of  the  earth’s  axis.  See  Pole,  South,  Arctic,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  urn,  contra,  and  oc^ktos,  urfy, 
bear,  as  being  oppofite  to  the  and ic  pole. 

The  ftars  near  the  antardlic  pole  never  appear  above  our  ho¬ 
rizon.  See  Star,  Horizon,  (Ac. 

Antarctic  Circle ,  is  one  of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diftance  of  2Q  deg  qo  min. 
from  the  fouth  pole.  See  Circle. 

^  jaJc^  ftame  from  its  being  oppofite  to  another  circle,  pa¬ 
rallel  likewife  to  the  equator,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
mt"0/ d  °^e’  the  ardlic  circle.  See  Arctic  Circle. 

A  a  1  c  n  in  a^.ronom7>  the  fcorpion’s  heart;  a  fixed 
ltar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  fcorpio. — Its 
longitude,  latitude,  (A c.  fee  among  the  reft  of  the  conftella¬ 
tion  Scorpio. 

A  NT  ECEDENT*  in  the  fchools,  fomething  that  pre¬ 
cedes,  or  goes  before  another,  in  refpedt  of  time. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  prepofition  ante ,  be- 
tore;  and  cedens,  of  cedere,  to  go.— In  which  fenfe  it  ftands 
oppofed  to  fubfequent.  See  Subsequent. 

Antecedent  Decree ,  is  a  decree  preceding  fome  other  de- 
cree,  or  fome  a&ion  of  the  creature,  or  the  previfion  of  that 
action.  See  Decree.— It  is  a  point  much  controverted, 
whether  predeftmation  be  a  decree  antecedent  to  faith,  or  fub¬ 
fequent  thereto?  See  Predestination. 

Antecedent  #?//,  or  Defire,  is  that  which  precedes  fome 
other  will  or  defire,  or  fome  knowledge  or  previfion.— Thus 
we  fay,  God  by  a  fincere,  but  antecedent  defire,  wills  all  men 
to  be  fared :  that  is,  this  fincere  defire  of  God  precedes,  and 
does  not  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  their  faith  and  repentance. 
See  Science,  Prescience,  (Ac 

By  the  way  it  muft  be  noted,  that  the  term  antecedent  is  only 
applied  to  God  ,n  refpeft  of  the  order  of  nature,  not  of  an 
order  of  fucceffion;  for  that  God,  by  reafon  of  his  infinite 
perfections,  fees  and  forefees  both  at  the  fame  time-  after  the 
fame  manner  he  alfo  wills,  and  not  fucceffively,  one  thin? 
after  another.— Yet  does  not  this  hinder,  but  that  God  may 
will  one  thing  on  occafion  of  another,  or  have  fuch  a  defire 
on  occafion  of  fuch  a  previfion;  which  divines  call  the  order 
of  nature ,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  that  of  time. 

Antecedent  Necejfty.  See  the  article  Necessity 

Antecedent,  in  logic,  denotes  the  firft  propofition  of  an 
enthymeme,  or  of  an  argument  which  only  confifts  of  two 
members.  See  Enthymeme,  Proposition  (Ac 
In  oppofition  hereto,  the  latter  is  called  the  confeauent.  See 
Consequent,  Conclusion,  (Ac.  * 

Thus  in  the  argument  cogito,  ergo  fum,  I  think,  and  there¬ 
fore  exift,  cogito  is  the  antecedent-,  being  thul  called  becaufe 
it  precedes  the  ergo ,  or  the  copula  of  the  argument 

Antecedent  of  a  Ratio,  denotes  the  firft  tem,  or  ihat  which 
is  compared  with  the  other.  See  Ratio  and  Term 

anAc'ed!,  rat‘°  be  ^ '  :  *>  °r  «  *o  h  «  b  &id  to  be  the 

Antecedent  Signs ,  are  fuch  fymptoms  of  diforder  as  appear 
before  a  diftemper  is  fo  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to  any  par- 
ncukr  clafs,  or  proper  denomination.  See  Sign  and  Symp- 

Ante cedent  in  grammar,  the  word  which  a  relative  refers 
to.  oee  Relative. 

ANTECEDENCY,  Antecedence.  See  Antece 
•dent  and  Antecedents. 

ANTECEDENTIA,  among  aftronomers. — When  a  nla- 
net  appears  to  move  weftward,  contrary  to  the  order  or  courfe 
of  the  figns ;  as  from  I  aurus  towards  Aries ;  it  is  faid  to  move 
tn  antecedent.  See  Planet,  Order,  Sign,  ^  ’ 

On  the  contrarv,  when  it  goes  eaftward  or  forward,  from 
Aries  towards  Taurus;  it  is  faid  to  move  in  con fequenta.  See 
Precession  of  the  equinox.  J  H 

ALTpR?cuRsSo0Rp°ne  ^  ^  before,  or  leads  another, 
bee  Precursor,  Predecessor,  (Ac. 

he  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  fome  univerfities  for  a  public 
piofefior,  who  teaches,  or  lectures  the  civil  law. 

ANTE- 


Ant 


C^MBER*>  or  Antichamber,  an  fifuter 
chamber,  before  the  principal  chamber  of  an  apartment ; 
where  the  fervants  wait,  and  ftrangers  ftay,  ’till  the  perfon  to 
bespoken  withal  is  at  leifure,  &c.  See  Apartment. 

ANTE  CHR  T  cTedCf  Latl"  T*e  camera-  SeeCHAMBER, 

ANTFnrn1,  c  See  the,artlcIe  Antichrist. 
wr.V  D  1TE’  a  fpAn°,US  date>  Prior  t0  the  true  date  of  a 

A  N  T E  D Tfu  vTa  dCAed’  °r  the  like-  See  D A  T  E  • 

rSD4I^UVIcA>i.0rANTIDILUViAN,  fomething  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge.  See  Deluge.  b 

In  this  fenfe,  thole  generations  from  Adam,  till  Noah’s  flood 

Nn  l^d^ntedllruvtans  5  and  thofe  flnce  defcended  from 
Noah,  to  the  prefent  time,  are  called pojldiluvians.  See  Age 
Patriarch,  &c.  ’ 

Dr.  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Woodward  differ  very  widely  about  the 
antediluvian  world ;  the  former  imagines  its  face  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  have  been  fmooth,  equable,  and  in  all  refpecb  diffe- 
irnt  from  what  we  now  find  it  to  be. 

he  latter  on  the  contrary  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  face 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  before  the  deluge  was  the  fame  as  it 

andZ;in"VrqUra1’  int0  -d  dale 

and  having  hkewife  a  fea,  lakes  and  rivers ;  that  this  fea  wa 

gL-0""  ,S-J  w“  r“bjea  to  tides,  and  polTeffed  nearly  the 
ij-  fpace  and  extent  that  it  now  does,  and  that  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  world  was  flock’d  with  animals,  vegetables  metals 
minerals,  &V.  that  it  had  the  fame  pofition  in  refpedt  of  the 
iun  which  ours  now  hath,  its  axis  not  being  parallel,  but  in 

clmed,  as  at  prefent,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  •  confe 
quently  that  there  were  then  the  fame  fucceffioft ’of  wet 
ther,  and  the  fame  viciffitudes  of  feafons,  as  now  See  Tf  r 

A  £*.  See’alfo  Foi.tt ,Jc 

,  ur  anceftors  alfo  called  juramentum  calumnies  ;  an  oath  which 
both  the  accufer  and  accufed  were  anciently  obliged  to  make 
before  any  trial  or  purgation.  See  Oath  and  PurcatToT 
1  he  accufer  was  to  fwearthat  he  would  profacute  the  crimi- 
nal ;  and  the  accufed  Was  to  make  oath  on  the  very  day  that 

°fU^ere°uthe  °rdeaI’  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  fact  of  which  he  was  charged.  See  Ordeal. 

if  the  accufer  failed,  the  criminal  was  difcharged ;  if  the  ac- 

cufed  he  was  intended  to  be  guilty,  and  was  not  to  be  ad- 

SuEL/ir^6  h,mfdf  by  the  °rdeal-  See  Combat, 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  or  Antipagmenta,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  the  jaumbs  of  a  door,  or  lintels  of  a  win¬ 
dow.  See  Door  and  WrNbow. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  entire  cbambranle ,  /.  e.  the  door- 
,  window— frame.  See  Chambranle. 

ANTEPENULTUMA*,  or  Antepenultimate  in 

grammar,  the  third  fyllable  of  a  word,  reckoning  from  the 
latter  end  ;  or  the  laft  fyll able  but  two.  See  Word  and 
Syllable. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  ante,  before- 
and  penultimate,  lait  but  one.  See  Penultimate. 

It  was  upon  this  fyllable,  that  the  Greeks  placed  their  acute 
accents.  See  AGcent. — The  antepenultimate  of  a  daCtyle  is 
long.  See  Dactyl.  } 

ANTEPREDIC  AMENTS,  Ante  predicament  a 

in  logic,  certain  previous  matters,  requifite  to  a  more  eafy  and 
clear  apprehenfion  of  the  do&rine  of  predicaments  or  catego¬ 
ries.  See  Predicament.  6 

Such  are  definitions  of  common  terms ;  as  equivocals,  uni- 
vocals,  &c.  See  Definition,  Division,  tafc. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  treated  by  Ariftotle,  before  the 
predicaments  ;  that  the  thread  of  thedifcourfe  might  not  a f 
terwards  be  interrupted. 

ANTERIOR*,  or  Anteriour,  fomething  before  ano¬ 
ther,  chiefly  in  refpeCl  of  place. 

fore  W°rd  3S  ^atdn’  *°irned  °f  the  prepofition  ante  be- 

In  which  fenfe  the  term  amounts  to  the  fame  With  prior,  and 
ftands  oppofed  to  pojlerior.  See  Posterior. 

Anterior  See  the  article  Ramus 

ANTESTATURE,  in  fortificatiojpA'  fmall  retrench- 
ment  made  of  palhfadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  fet  up  in  hafte 
to  difpute  with  the  enemy  the  remainder  of  a  piece  of  around’ 
part  whereof  hath  been  already  gained.  See  Retrench’ 
ment. 

ANT  HE  LI  X,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  circuit  of  the  auricle  • 
thus  called  from  its  oppofition  to  the  outer  circuit,  called  the 
helix.  See  Auricle  and  Helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS*,  medicines  good  to  deftrov 
worms.  See  Worm  and  Vermifugous/  7 

*  I  he  woid  is  compounded  of  ctvv,  contra,  againft,  and  z\ulvc 
• vermis ,  worm. 

ANT H  EM  a  church  fong,  performed  in  cathedral,  and  o- 
ther  fervice,  by  the  chorifters,  divided  for  that  purpofe  into 

“/ter,^.0  fmg  altCrnate1^  See  SoNG>  Choir, 

The  word  was  originally  u fed  both  for  pfalms,  and  hymns 

when  thus  performed.  See  Psalm  and  Hymn.  7  ’ 

Socrates  reprefents  St.  Ignatius  as  the  author  of  this  wav  of 
linging  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  St.  Ambrofe  among  the  La 
tins.  I  heodoret  attributes  it  to  Diodorus  and  Flavian. 


A  N  T 

Amalarius  Fortunatus  has  wrote  exprefly  of  the  order  of  an¬ 
thems  ^  de  antiphonarum  or  dine. 

At  prefent  the  term  is  ufed  in  a  fomewhat  narrower  fenfe  ; 
being  applied  to  certain  paftages  taken  out  of  the  Pfalms,  &c. 
a  ommodated  to  the  particular  folemnity  in  hand. 

A  u  ^  ,,  R  A?  in  pharmacy,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
^,.1  ,’5  ruddy  part  in  the  middle  of  certain  flowers,  as 

of  lilies,  faffron,  &c.  Caji. 

Some  confine  the  anther  a  to  the  yellowifli  part  in  the  middle 
of  rofes.  This  is  held  more  aftringent  than  the  reft  of  the 
plant. 

Others  apply  the  name  Anthers  to  thofe  little  tufts,  or 
knobs  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  of  flowers ;  more 
ufually  called  apices.  See  Apices. 

^^T^.S^ORIA*,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated 
in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Proferpine.  See  Feast. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  flower,  and 

cany ,  in  regard  that  goddeis  was  forced'away  by 
1  Juto,  when  fhc  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  Yet 
reflus  does  not  aferibe  the  feaft  to  Proferpine  ;  but  fays,  it 
was  thus  called,  by  reafon  ears  of  corn  were  carried  on 
this  day  to  the  temples. 

Anthefphoria  feem  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  the  florifertum  of 

A  to  thekrveft-home  a™ng  us. 

K  a  L  •  •  A  ’  ln  antlqu,tD  was  a  feaft  celebrated 

by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  See  Feast. 

*  The  moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  flos 

oVflTwers,tt„  StoCUli0mat  ‘hiS  “  «  gariands 

Some  are  of  opinion  it  took  its  name  from  tile  month  anthc- 

wa’rnot'Sr'"  “  T  Others  pretend,  that  it 

was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  feaft,  hut  that  all  the 
feafts  of  Bacchus  were  called  anthejl'ria. 

thh^m&of1hethreeRda)'S’,\e  deVenth’  and 

tnirteentn  day  of  the  month  ;  each  of  which  days  hid  a 

fT  rUJ^d  t0  thC  Pr°per  °fflCe  of  the  day.—' The  firft  day 

of  the  feaft  was  called  mSo&ici,  U.  opening  of  the  veftels7 
m  regard  on  this  day  they  tapped  the  veffelsf  and  tafted  the’ 
wine.-The  fecond  they  called  cengiiy  the  name  of 
neafure,  containing  the  weight  of  about  ten  pounds  •  on  this 
y  they  drank  the  wine  prepared  the  day  before.— The  third 
y  hey  called  kettles  :  on  this  day  they  boiled  all 

forts  of  ^Ife  .n  kettles  ;  which  however  they  were  not  al 

ANTHnmVaSib^offered  to  Mercury7  ‘  ^ 

Grlefa  See  Grr  «  **  "  ChUrdl  b°°k  in  uk  »”!  ^ 

‘  a?t„Tlo It  “  4  coIleaio"  «f 

l^Xots fddareffed°t?reVi7  W  mafS-b°°k>  “"lining 

AS-Gs  S— 

*  T^us  caIIed  from  ccv*ns,  flos,  a  flower  and  >  /• 

difeourfe. — Though  othpr/rImr«  Au  ’  j  fermo, 

from  and  a  ““i  '°,1fnVe 

to  fignify  a  collection  of  flowers.  1  ^  ^  ’  a”d  ufe  “ 

Anthology  is  particularly  u fed  for  a  co]]e<T>Ym 
ANTHOMVkTtS-,  SeeEPiCRLCd,ea‘0n0f 
hood,  efaSilhed  bni|fe,°by  Attm  ^o’faB  ^  °PkniSht- 

See  Order  Tndktc^r  ‘° 

puTInftttuTedd^o"  an°ther0rder0fSt- *“  E'h'o- 

ANTHOR  A^'  See  ERYsjPEtAs,  andF«E. 

K  A  *,  a  medicinal  plant,  of  the  aconite  kind  h, 
vingyellow^  flowers,  refembling  helmets,  growing  chiefly 
the  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  &  on 

*  This  is  otherwife  called  antithora,  as  beina 

dote  againft  the  thora  ;  fomedmes  aZTtL  lTA  *™' 
Englifth.  the  helmet  flower.  See  Aconite.  fferum'  111 

The  root  is  chiefly  in  ufe.  It  is  of  a  waim  bitterifo 
reputed  cardiac  and  alexipharmic,  much  of  the  famo'  C,i -a”d 
with  contrayerva  root ;  on  which  account  fome  Tfo  T  ^ 
nateitthe  German  contrayerva,  though  it  now 
m  few  officinal  compofitions.  See  Contrayerv  a  ^  * 

A  N  T  H  O  S,  Av3-c?,  [n  its  original  Greek  fip-nifipc  ft 
by  way  of  excellency  is  appropriated  to  rofemarv °  ftT  ’  bUt 
exprefs  only  flowers  of  rofemary.  See  Rosf m  a  l*  ^  HS  tU 
ANTHOSATUM  Acetum.  See  the  artirfo  A  * 
ANTHRACOSIS*,  a  difeafe  of  r  J  Acetum. 
a  corrofive  ulcer,  either  in  the  bulb  of  ti6763’  0ccaPl0nec^  by 
lids,  covered  with  fkin,  and  attendpd  -.y6  e^e’  1  ie  eye_ 
of  the  parts  adjoining.  See  Eye  and  Ulqe fwe,]inS 

S  rtftmb'ii„graekcS,®"“#r’  T'r  ‘'T'"  ^ 

Anthrax.  b  %»'fymg  a  coal.  See 


ANTHRAX, 


ANT 


Anthrax*,  Ai&p*£,  literally  fignifies  a  coal ;  afld  figura¬ 
tively,  a  fcab  or  blotch,  made  by  a  corrofive  humour,  which, 
as  it  were,  burns  the  Ikin,  and  occafions  Iharp  pricking  pains. 

*  The  anthrax  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated 

carho  and  carbunculus.  See  Carbuncle. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  *,  Anthropologia,  adifcourfe, 
or  treatife  upon  man,  or  human  nature :  confidered  as  in  a 
found,  of  healthy  flate. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  avO gamo ,  man,  and  clii- 

courfe. 

Anthropology  Includes  the  confideration  both  of  the  human  body 
and  foul,  with  the  laws  of  their  union,  and  the  effedts  thereof, 
as  fenfation,  motion,  &c.  See  Body,  Soul,  Sensation, 
Motion,  &c. 

Anthropology,  is  particularly  ufed  in  theology  for  away 
of  fpeaking  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  but  by  attri¬ 
buting  human  parts  to  him  ;  as  eyes,  hands,  ears,  anger,  joy, 
&c.  See  Anthropopath y,  itfc. 

We  have  frequent  inftances  of  anthropology  in  holy  Scripture, 
by  which  we  are  only  to  underftand  the  effedfc,  or  the  thing 
which  God  does,  as  if  he  had  hands,  &c. 

A  NTH  ROPOM  AN  C  Y*,  Ant  hro  pom  anti  a,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  divination,  performed  by  infpedting  the  vifcera  of  a 
perfon  deceafed.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  a,vS^( vmi,  man,  and  {j.oAfaoc, 
divination. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one 
who  attributes  to  God  the  figure  of  a  man.  See  God,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  <x,:h^  ms,  man,  and  p/.opv. , 
fhape. 

Anthropomorphites  were  a  fed!  of  ancient  heretics,  who, 
taking  every  thing  fpoken  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  lite¬ 
ral  fenfe  ;  imagined  he  had  real  hands,  feet,  &c. — They  alfo 
held  that  the  patriarchs  faw  God  in  his  proper  divine  fub- 
ftance,  with  their  natural  eyes. 

The  paflage  they  chiefly  infifted  on,  was  that  in  Genefis, 
where  it  is  faid  that  God  made  Man  after  his  own  image. 
The  orthodox,  who  held  the  contrary,  viz.  that  God  is  in¬ 
corporeal,  and  without  any  bodily  form,  the  Anthropomor¬ 
phites  branded  by  the  name  of  Origenijls ,  by  reafon  Origen 
taught  how  to  allegorize  thofe  expreflions. 

Epiphanius  calls  the  Anthropomorphites  Audiani  or  Odiani 
from  Audius  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  fe£t,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Arius,  in  Mefopotamia.  St.  Auguftin  calls  them 
tVadianl. 

A  N  THRO  PO  PATH  Y  *,  a  figure,  expreflion  or  difcourfe, 
whereby  fome  paflion  is  attributed  to  God  ;  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  man.  See  God,  Passion,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  man,  and  zwS-of, 

paflion. 

Anthropopathy  is  frequently  ufed  promifcuoufly  with  anthropo- 
l°gy  ;  yet  in  ftridfnefs  they  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  the 
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hfe  had  reached  and  foftened  them,  moft  nations  pra£tifed  U. 
Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  drew  men  from  this 
favage  cuftom  ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  his  taming 
lions  and  tygers. 

Sylvejlrcs  homines ,  facer ,  interprefque  deorum 
Ccedibus  Lf  vi£tu  feedo  deterruit  Orpheus : 

DiStus  ob  hoc  lenire  tygres ,  rapidofque  leones.  H or. 

Some  phyficians  vainly  think  they  have  difeovered  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  anthropophagy,  and  that  it  conlifts  in  an  acrid  atrabi- 
lary  humour,  which  being  lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  ventri¬ 
cle,  produces  this  voracity.  And  they  give  feveral  inftances 
of  this  inhuman  hunger,  even  among  their  own  patients. — 
M.  Petit  has  difputed  the  queition,  whether  or  no  anthro¬ 
pophagy ,  be  contrary  to  nature  ? 

ANTI,  Avh,  is  a  prepofition  ufed  in  compofition  with  feveral 
words  both  in  Greek,  Latin,  Englifh,  &c.  in  different  fenfes. 
In  Englifh  it  fometimes  fignifies  before  5  as  in  antichamber, 
a  place  before  the  chamber. — In  which  cafe  it  has  the  fame 
meaning  with  the  Latin,  ante,  before. 

Sometimes  again  it  fignifies  contrary ,  or  oppofite :  and  is  then 
derived  from  the  Greek  ann,  contra ,  againft. 

In  this  latter  fenfe,  the  word  makes  part  of  the  name  of  va¬ 
rious  medicines,  to  denote  fome  peculiar  or  fpecific  virtue  in 
them  againft  certain  difeafes  ;  fuch  e.gr.  are  antivenereals, 
antifcorbutic§,  antinephritics*,  &c. 

*  Patin  fpeaks  of  a  quack  in  his  time,  at  Paris,-  who  made  no 
fcruple  to  fell  anti-ecliptic,  and  anti-cometic  medicines ;  pre- 
fervatives,  forfooth,  againft  the  noxious  effedts  of  eclipfes, 
and  comets.  Lett  Choif  344. 

Though  the  prepofition  is  frequently  omitted  on  thefe  occa¬ 
fions,  without  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe ;  as  in  nephritics,  ar- 
thritics,  afthmatics,  <3  c. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to  divers  pieces 
written  by  way  of  anfwer,  to  others,  whofe  names  are  ufually 
annexed  to  the  Anti.  See  Satyr. 

See  the  Anti  of  M,  Baillet  ;  arid  the  Anti-Baillet  of  M.  Me¬ 
nage  :  there  are  alfo  Anti- Menagiana ,  &c.  Caefar  the  dicta¬ 
tor  wrote  two  books  by  way  of  anfwer  to  what  had  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  him  by  Cato  ;  which  he  called  Anti-Catones  ;  men¬ 
tioned  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c. — Vives  allures  us,  he  had 
feen  Caefar’s  Anti-Catones  in  an  ancient  library. 
ANTIADES,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  glan¬ 
dules,  and  kernels,  more  commonly  called  tonfils  and  almonds 
of  the  ears.  See  Tonsil,  Almond,  &c. 
ANTIADIAPHORISTS*,  Anti  adi  aphoristje, 
oppofite  to  the  adiaphorifts.  See  Adiaphorist. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  av 77,  contra ,  againft, 
and  ooJiuipofys,  indifFeient. 

This  name  was  given,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  rigid 
Lutherans,  who  difavowed  the  epifcopal  jurifdiCtion,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  church  ceremonies,  retained  by  the  moderate  Lu¬ 
therans.  See  Lutheran. 


genus  from  the  fpecies. — Anthropology  may  be  underftood  ofANTIBACCHIUS,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot,  confifting 

:  1  .  i  j-  ..  0f  three  fyllables  ;  the  two  firft  whereof  are  long,  and  the 

third  fhort.  See  Foot. 

*  m  m  o  m  H  M  H  o 

Such  are  the  words  cantare,  virtute ,  'emhuj,  &c. 

It  is  fo  called  as  being  contrary  to  the  Bacchius ,  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  whereof  is  fhort,  and  the  two  laft  long.  See  Bacchius. 
Among  the  ancients,  this  foot  is  alfo  denominated  palim- 


any  thing  human  attributed  to  God :  -but  anthropopathy,  only 
of  human  affeCtions,  paflions,  fenfations,  &c.  See  Anthro¬ 
pology. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI*,  people  who  feed  on  human  flefh. 
See  Anthropophagia. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  AV^pco7r©~,  man,  and 
tyooyi'.Vi  edere,  to  eat. 

The  Cyclopes,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  reprefented 
in  Homer  as  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters  :  and  the  female 
phantoms,  Circe  and  the  Syrens,  firft  bewitched  with  a  fhew 
of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed.  -This,  like  the  other  parts 
of  Homer’s  poetry,  had  a  foundation  in  the  manners  of  the 
times  preceeding  his  own.  It  Was  ftill  in  many  places,  the 
age  fpoken  of  by  Orpheus, 

When  men  devour  'd  each  other  like  the  beajls , 

Gorging  on  human  fejh. - — — 

Some  remains  of  the  ufage  fubfifted  much  longer,  even  among 
the  moft  civilized  nations,  in  the  pra&ice  of  offering  human 
facrifices.  See  Sacrifice 
The  primitive  chriftians  were  accufed  of  anthropophagia,  by 
the  heathens :  of  celebrating  Thyeftea  epula,  and  allowing 
Oedipodei  concubitus  ;  as  appears  from  Tatian,  Tertullian  in 
his  Abolopetics.  cap.  VII.  and  Salvian  de  Provid.  lib.  IV. 


bacchius  and  faturnius  ;  by  fome  proponticus,  and  thejfaleus. 
Diom.  iii.  p.  475. 

ANTICARDIUM*,  in  anatomy,  lAc.  that  hollow  part 
under  the  breaft,  juft  againft  the  heart,  commonly  called  the 
pit  of  the  Jlomach  :  called  alfo  fcrobiculus  cordis. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  or  oern,  contra ,  againft,  and  ^p- 
J)oo,  cor,  heart. 

ANTICHRESIS  in  the  civil  law,  a  covenant  or  convention, 
whereby  a  perfon  borrowing  money  of  another,  engages,  or 
makes  over  his  lands  or  goods  to  the  creditor,  with  the  ufe 
and  occupation  thereof,  for  the  intereft  of  the  money  lent. 
This  covenant  was  allowed  of  by  the  Romans  ;  among  whom 
ufury  was  prohibited  :  it  was  afterwards  called  mortgage,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  a  fimple  engagement,  where  the  fruits  of 
the  ground  were  not  alienated,  which  was  called  vif  gage. 
Apologetics,  cap.  VII.  and  balvian  de  trovid.  lib.  IV.  I  See  Mortgage,  Hypothec  a,  e  c. 

They  affirmed  that  in  the  myfteries  of  their  religion,  the  ANTICHRIST*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  adverfary  of 
chriftians  killed  a  child,  and  feafted  on  its  flefh.  I  his  ca-  f  l""rL  J 


This 

lumny  was  grounded  on  what  they  had  heard  of  the  Eucha- 
rift,  and  the  Communion.  See  Eucharist,  Commu¬ 
nion,  Altar,  &c. 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA,  theadlor  habit  of  eating  hu¬ 
man  flefh.  See  Anthropophagi. 

Some  authors  trace  the  original  of  this  barbarous  cuftom,  as 
high  as  the  deluge  ;  and  attribute  it  to  the  giants. — Pliny 
mentions  Scythians  and  Sauromatans  ;  Solinus,  Ethiopians, 
and  Juvenal,  Egyptians,  who  accuftomed  themfelves  to  this 
horrible  repaft.  Fid.  Plin.  hijl.  nat.  1.  4.  c.  12.  1.  6.  c.  17 
30.  /.  7.  c.  2.  Sohn,  Polyh.  c.  33. — Livy  tells  us,  that  Ham 
nibal  made  his  foldiers  eat  human  flefh,  to  render  them  more 
fierce  and  daring  in  battel. — In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  America  ;  this  horrid  practice  is  faid 
ftill  to  obtain. 

Anthropophagy,  in  effcift,  feems  not  to  have  been  the  vice 
of  any  country,  or  nation,  but  of  the  age.  Before  the  arts  of 


Chrift,  who  denies  that  the  Mefliah  is  come.  See  Messiah. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  Av 77,  contra ,  againft, 
and  xttoos,  Chrilt. 

In  which  fenfe,  J ews,  Infidels,  <&c.  may  be  faid  to  be  anlichrifts. 
Antichrist,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  tyrant  who  is 
to  reign  on  earth,  toward  the  end  of  the  world  ;  to  make 
the  ultimate  proof  of  the  eletft  ;  and  to  give  a  Ihining  inftance 
of  the  divine  vengeance,  before  the  laft  judgment. 

The  bible  and  the  fathers  all  fpeak  of  antichrijl  as  a  Angle 
man  ;  though  they  allure  withal,  that  he  is  to  have  divers 
precurfors  or  fore-runners. — Yet  many  proteftant  writers  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Romifh  church,  and  the  pope  who  is  at  the  head 
of  it,  the  feveral  marks  and  fignatures  of  antichrijl  enumera¬ 
ted  in  the  Apocalypfe  ;  v/hich  would  rather  imply  antichrijl 
to  be  a  corrupt  fociety,-  or  a  long  feries  of  perfecuting  pon¬ 
tiffs,  than  a  lingle  perfon. 

However,  the  point  having  been  maturely  debated  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Gap,  held  in  1603,  a  refolution  w^s  taken  thereupon, 
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to  infert  an  article  in  the  confefficn  of  faith,  whereby  the  pope 
is  formally  deejared  to  be  antichrift . — Pope  Clement  VIII. 
we  read,  was  flung  to  the  life  with  this  decifion ;  and  even 
king  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  not  a  little  mortified,  to  be 
thus  declared,  as  he  termed  it,  an  imp  of  antichrift. 

The  learned  Grotius  maintains  that  Caligula  was  antichrift; 
but  neither  does  this  quadrate  with  his  appearance  at  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Father  Malvenda,  a  Spanifh  jefuit,  has  publifhed  a  large  and 
learned  work,  de  antichrifto ,  in  thirteen  books. — In  the  firft 
he  relates  all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard  to  anti¬ 
chrift.  In  the  fecond  he  fpeaks  of  the  time  when  he  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  fhews  that  all  the  fathers  who  fuppofed  antichrift 
to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the  world  was  near  its  period.  In 
the  third  he  difeourfes  of  his  origin  and  nation;  and  fhews 
that  he  is  to  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:  this  he  founds  on 
the  authority  of  the  fathers ;  on  the  paflage  in  Genefis  XLIX. 
Danjhall  be  a  ferpent  by  the  way ,  &c.  On  that  of  Jeremy  V III. 
16.  where  it  is  faid,  the  armies  of  Dan  fhall  devour  the  earth; 
and  on  the  Apocalypfe,  cap.  VII.  where  S.  John  enumera¬ 
ting  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes  no  mention  of  that  of  Dan. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  he  treats  of  the  figns  of  anti¬ 
chrift .  In  the  fixth,  of  his  reign  and  wars.  In  the  feventh, 
oi  his  vices.  In  the  eighth,  of  his  doCtrine  and  miracles.  In 
"  he  ninth,  of  his  perfecutions :  and  in  the  reft,  of  the  coming 
•  >i  Enoch  and  Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  reign  of 
JefusChrift,  and  the  death  of  antichrift,  after  having  reigned 
three  years  and  a  half.  See  Millenary. 

AN  FICHTHONES*,  in  geography  are  thofe  people 
who  inhabit  countries  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  etvll,  contra ;  and,  yftuv,  terra, 

earth. — They  are  fometimes  alio  called  by  Latinhvriters  an¬ 
tigen ee.  / 

In  which  fenfe,  Antichthones  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  we  more  ufually  call  Antipodes.  See  Antipodes. 

Antichthones,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  writers  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  contrary  hemifpheres. 

In  which  fenfe  Antichthones  differ  from  Antasci  and  Antipodes. 
The  ancients  confidered  the  earth  as  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  hemifpheres,  the  northern  and  fouthern ;  and  all 
thofe  who  inhabited  one  of  thefe  hemifpheres  were  reputed 
Antichthones  to  thofe  of  the  other. 

ANTICIPATION,  the  a£t  of  preventing,  or  being  be¬ 
fore-hand,  with  a  perfon  or  thing;  or  of  doing  a  thing  before 
the  time. 

Anticipating  a  payment,  denotes  the  difeharging  it  before  it 
falls  due. — Such  a  debt  was  not  yet  become  due;  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  time  of  payment.  See  Discount,  (Ac. 

Anticipation,  in  philofophy.  See  Prvenotion. 

Commiffton  of  Anticipation.  See  Commission. 

ANTICOR,  Anticoeur,  or  avant  cceur,  among  farriers, 
is  ufually  deferibed  as  a  preternatural  fwelling,  of  the  fize  and 
figure  of  an  apple,  occafioned  by  a  fanguine  and  bilious  hu¬ 
mour  ;  and  appearing  in  a  horfe’s  breaft  oppofite  to  his  heart. 
A  late  writer  affirms,  that  the  generality  of  authors  on  that 
fubjecl  have  been  miftaken  as  to  this  difeafe;  attributing  it 
to  the  heart,  whence  it  is  by  Solleyfel  called  the  fwelling  of 
the  pericardium;  whereas  it  is  really  an  inflammation  in  the 
gullet,  and  throat;  and  the  fame  that  in  human  bodies  is 
called  the  angina ,  or  fquinancy. 

A  N  T I C  U S. — Serratus  major  An  t  i  c  u s.  f 

Serratus  minor  Anticus.  >See^  Serratus. 

Anticus.  f  )  Perona:us. 

’Tibialis  Anticus.  J  '-Tibialis. 

ANTIDACTYLUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  kind  of 

poetical  foot,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  a  daCtyl ;  as  confifting 

of  three  fyllables,  whereof  the  firft  two  are  Ihort,  and  the  laft 
long.  See  Dactyl. 

ANTIDATE.  See  Antedate. 
ANTIDICOMARIANITE  S  *,  ancient  heretics,  who 
pretended  that  the  holy  virgin  did  not  preferve  a  perpetual 
virginity,  but  that  fhe  had  feveral  children  by  Jofeph  after 
our  Saviour’s  birth.  See  Virgin. 

*  Thefe  are  othenvife  called  Anti  die  amor  it and  Antidicoma- 
rites,  and  Antidiacomarianifs,  fometimes  alfo  Antimariani . 

Their  opinion  was  grounded  on  fome  expreflions  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  wherein  he  mentions  his  brothers  and  his  fillers;  and 
of  S.  Matthew,  where  he  fays,  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  till 
fhe  had  brought  forth  her  firft-born  fon.  See  Brother. 
The  Antidicomarianites  were  the  difciples  of  Helvidius  and  Jo- 
vinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  toward  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
century. 

A  NT  I D I LU  VI A  N.  See  the  article  Antediluvian. 

ANTIDOTE*,  a  remedy  taken  either  to  prevent,  or  cure 
fome  contagious,  malignant,  or  other  dangerous  difeafe.  See 
Plague,  Contagion,  Preservative,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  a v}/,  againft;  and 

I  give;  as  being  fomething  given  againft  poifon,  ei¬ 
ther  by  way  of  medicine,  or  prefervative. 

Antidote  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  medicine  taken  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  fome  other,  for  inftance,  poifon.  See  Poi¬ 
son.  "  . 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification  with  alexi- 
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pharniic,  alexiterial  and  counterpoifon.  See  Alexiphar- 
mic,  Counterpoison,  (Ac. 

A  N  'IT  E  N  T.  See  the  article  Ancie  n t . 
ANTIHECTICS,  Antihectic  a,  remedies  againft  hec¬ 
tical  diforders.  See  Hectic. 

Antihkcticum  Ptf/mV,  in  pharmacy,  a  celebrated  chymical 
preparation,  made  of  equal  quantities  of  tin,  and  chalybeated 
regulus  of  antimony,  by  melting  them  in  a  large  crucible, 
and  putting  to  them,  by  little  and  little,  three  times  the 
quantity  of  nitre:  the  detonation  being  over,  the  whole  is 
waffled  with  warm  water  till  no  faltnefs  remains. 

It  is  a  very  penetrating  medicine,  making  way  into  the  mi¬ 
nuted  pafiages,  and  fearching  even  the  nervous  cells;  whence 
its  ufe  in  he&ic  diforders,  from  which  it  derives  the  name. 
It  is  applied  to  good  purpofe  in  heavinefies  of  the  head,  gid- 
dinefs,  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  whence  proceed  apoplexies  and 
epilepfies;  and.  in  all  affe&ions  and  foulnefles  of  the  vifeera  of 
the  lower  belly  is  reckoned  inferior  to  nothing.  Thus  it  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  jaundice,  dropfies,  and  all  kind  of  cachexies. — 
Dr.  Quincy  adds,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  preparation  in  the 
chymical  pharmacy  of  greater  efficacy  in  moft  obftinate  chro¬ 
nic  diftempers. 

A  NTILOGARITH  M,  the  complement  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  a  fine,  tangent  or  fecant;  or  the  difference  of  that 
logarithm  from  the  logarithm  of  ninety  degrees.  See  Lo¬ 
garithm,  and  Complement. 

ANTILOGY*,  Antilogia,  a  contradiction  between 
two  expreffions,  or  paffages  in  an  author.  See  Contra¬ 
diction. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  q ■  d.  contrary  faying. 

Tirinus  has  publifhed  a  large  index  of  the  feeming  antilogies 
m  the  bible,  i.  e.  of  texts  which  apparently  contradiCfc  each 
other,  but  which  are  explained  and  reconciled  by  him,  in  his 
comments  on  fhe  bible. — Dom.  Magri,  a  Maltefe  of  the 
oratory  in  Italy,  has  attempted  the  like;  but  has  done  little 
more  than  rehearfe  what  occurs  of  that  kind  in  the  principal 
commentators.  See  Antinomy. 

A  N  T I M  E  N  S  I  U  M,  A iliy-ivviov,  a  kipd  of  confecrated 
table-cloth,  occaftonally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places 
wdiere  there  is  no  proper  altar.  See  Altar. 

F.  Goar  obferves,  that  in  regard  the  Greeks  had  but  few  con¬ 
fecrated  churches ;  and  that  confecrated  altars  are  not  things 
eafy  to  be  removed  :  that  church  has  for  many  ages  made  ufe 
of  certain  confecrated  fluffs,  or  linens  called  antimenftai  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  thereof. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  fomething  that  oppofes  or 
ftands  againft  monarchy,  or  kingly  government.  See  Mo¬ 
narchy. 

Antimonarchical  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  republican. 
See  Republic. 

ANTIMONI  ALS,  in  medicine,  denote  preparations  of 
antimony;  or  remedies  whereof  antimony  is  the  bafis,  or 
principal  ingredient.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonials  are  chiefly  of  an  emetic  tendency;  though  they 
may  be  fo  qualified  as  to  become  either  cathartic  or  diapho¬ 
retic,  or  even  only  alterative.  See  Ward’s  Pill,  Eme¬ 
tic,  Cathartic,  Antimony,  (Ac. 

Dr.  Quincy  allures  us,  that  there  are  no  medicines  in  phar¬ 
macy  to  be  compared  with  thefe  in  maniacal  affe&ions:  for 
that  there  ,are  no  emetics  or  cathartics  of  any  other  tribe  that 
are  ftrong  enough  for  fuch  patients,  unlefs  in  an  over-dofe, 
which  might  be  dangerous.  See  Mania. 

An  antimonial  cup,  made  either  of  glafs  of  antimony,  or  of 
antimony  prepared  with  falt-petre,  though  a  fubftance  indiffo- 
luble  by  the  ftomach,  will  give  a  ftrong  cathartic,  or  emetic 
quality  to  any  liquor  poured  into  it;  without  any  diminution 
of  its  own  weight. 

ANTIMONY,  Ant  imonium,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mi¬ 
neral  fubftance,  of  a  metalline  nature;  having  all  the  feem¬ 
ing  characters  of  a  real  metal,  excepting  malleability.  See 
Mineral,  and  Metal. 

Antimony  is  the  Jlibium  of  the  ancients;  by  the  Greeks  called 
ny-y-i.- — The  reafon  of  its  modern  denomination  is  ufually 
referred  to  Bafil  Valentine,  a  German  monk,  who,  as  the 
tradition  relates,  having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  hoo-s  ob- 
ferved,  that  after  purging  them  violently,  they  immediately 
grew  fat  upon  it.  This  made  him  think  that  by  giving  his 
fellow-monks  a  like  dofe,  they  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
The  experiment  however  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  they  all  died 
of  it;  and  the  medicine  thenceforward  was  called  antimony, 
q.  d.  anti-monk. 

Its  Angular  properties  and  effedls  have  occafioned  it  various  o- 
ther  denominations ;  as  proteus ,  by  reafon  of  its  various  forms 
and  appearances,  lupus ,  devorator ,  faturn  of  the  philofophers , 
balneum  foils ,  lavacrum  leproforum ,  radix  metallorum ,  ftnagne- 
fia  faturni,  (Ac.  all  chiefly  refpeding  its  faculty  of  deftroy- 
ing,  and  diffipating  whatever  metals  are  fufed  along  with  it, 
all  except  gold;  whence  its  great  ufe  in  refining  and  purify -- 
ing.  See  Refining,  Purifying,  Gold,  hfc. 

Antimony  is  what  we  properly  call  a  femi-metal ;  being  a  foffile 
glebe,  compofed  of  fome  undetermined  metal,  combined  with 
a  fulphurous  and  ftony  fubftance.  See  Semi-metal. 

It  is  found  in  mines  of  all  metals;  but  chiefly  thofe  of  filver 
and  lead :  that  in  gold  mines  is  ufually  held  the  beft. — It 
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has  alfo  its  own  mines;  particularly  in  Hungary,  Tranfyl- 
vania,  and  Germany,'  and  fcveral  provinces  ot  France.  _ 
Antimony  is  found  in  clods  or  {tones  of  feveral  fizes,  bearing 
a  near  refemblance  to  black  lead  ;  only  that  it  is  lighter  and 
harder:  whence  alfo  it  is  called  marcafite  of  lead ;  and  its  me¬ 
talline  part  fuppofed  to  be  of  that  fpecies.  See  Lead. 

Its  texture  is  fomewhat  particular,  being  full  of  little  fhining 
veins  or  threads,  like  needles;  brittle  as  glafs.- — Sometimes 
there  are  veins  of  a  red  or  golden  colour  intermixed,  which  is 
called  male  antimony ;  that  without  them  being  denominated 
female. — It  fufes  in  the  fire,  though  with  fome  difficulty; 
and  diflolves  more  eafily  in  water. 

When  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  is  put  into  large  crucibles, 
fufed  by  a  violent  fire,  and  then  poured  into  cones,  or  anti- 
monial  horns,  which  make  the  common  or  crude  antimony  of 
the  {hops,  the  apex  whereof  is  always  the  bell  and  pure  ft  part, 
as  the  bafis  or  broadeft  part  is  the  fouleft. 

Antimony  is  fuppofed  by  many  of  the  chymifts  to  contain  the 
feminal  principles  of  all  kind  of  bodies ;  and  accordingly 
the  character  whereby  it  is  denoted  in  their  writings,  is 
the  fame  with  the  character  of  the  earth ;  to  denote  that 
antimony  is  a  kind  of  microcofm.  See  Character,  and 
Earth. 

The  ufes  of  antimony  are  very  numerous,  and  important.  It 
is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpecula,  or  burning  concaves, 
ferving  to  give  them  a  finer  polifh — It  makes  a  part  in  bell- 
metal ;  and  renders  the  found  more  clear. — It  is  mingled 
with  tin  to  make  it  more  hard,  white  and  founding;  and 
with  lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them 
more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  a  general  help  in  the  melting  of 
metals,  and  efpecially  in  cafting  of  cannon  balls.  See  Spe¬ 
culum,  Foundery,  (Ac. 

Antimony ,  is  particularly  ufed  in  pharmacy,  under  various 
forms,  and  with  various  intentions,  chiefly  as  an  emetic. 

Its  medicinal  virtue  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  fulphurous 
part  in  its  compofition,  which  being  diflolved  by  any  proper 
menftruum,  fets  at  liberty  an  aftive  volatile  fait,  or  other 
unknown  principle,  to  which  its  operation  is  chiefly  owing. 
See  Antimonials.  See  alfo  Sulphur. 

Before  the  fourteenth  century,  antimony  had  no  place  in  me¬ 
dicine;  otherwife  than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  cofmetics : 
but  about  that  time  Bafil  Valentine  having  found  a  method 
of  preparing  and  correcting  the  dangerous  qualities  of  its  ful- 
phur,  publifhed  a  book,  entitled  Currus  triumphalis  antimonii , 
wherein  he  maintained  it  a  fure  remedy  for  all  difeafes. — 
But,  in  fpight  of  all  he  could  fay  in  its  behalf,  though  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  antimony  remained  in  a  general  negledt, 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years;  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  when  it  was  brought  into  vogue  by 
Paracelfus. — The  parliament  of  Paris,  immediately  upon  this 
reftoration,  condemned  the  ufe  of  it  in  form;  and  a  phyfician 
named  Befnier,  having  been  found  delinquent  herein,  was 
expelled  the  faculty.  It  feems,  a  deal  of  mifehief  had  been 
done  by  it,  for  want  of  knowing  the  proper  ways  of  appli¬ 
cation;  fo  that  the  arret  of  parliament  reprefents  it  as  a  mere 
poifon,  incapable  of  being  corre&ed  by  any  method  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  not  to  be  taken  inwardly,  without  the  utmoft 
damage.  # 

Several  learned  men  complained  of  fo  fevere  and  unjuft  a 
prohibition;  and  by  a  courfe  of  happy  experiments  brought 
it  into  efteem  again;  whence  in  fpight  of  all  the  invedlives 
made  againft  antimony ,  by  divers  authors,  it  was  at  length 
replaced,  in  the  year  1637,  by  publick  authority,  among 
the  number  of  purgative  drugs ;  and  was  inferted  according¬ 
ly  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  publifhed  by  the  faculty  the  fame 

Patin  did  all  he  could  to  decry  antimony:  in  his  letters  we  find 
an  unufual  vehemence  expreffed  againft  it.— He  had  even 
compiled  a  large  regifter  of  perfons  whom  the  phyficians  had 
killed  by  it;  which  he  called  the  Martyrology  of  antimony. 
tor  5/  Antimony,  is  a  white,  gummous  liquor;  other- 
wife  called  icy  oil  of  antimony.  It  is  ufually  prepared  of  crude 
('though  fometimes  of  regulus  of)  antimony ,  and  corrofive 
fublimate,  by  pulverizing,  mixing,  and  diftilling  them  by  a 
gentle  heat:  upon  which  the  butter  rifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort;  from  which,  when  full,  it  is  to  be  melted  down  into 
a  receiver,  by  the  application  of  live  coals. 

It  is  of  a  very  fiery,  corrofive  nature,  fo  as  to  be  a  poifon  when 
ufed  internally.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a  cauftic,  to  flop 
gangrenes,  cure  caries’s,  cancers,  (Ac.  See  Caustic. 

This  butter  may  be  converted  into  an  oil,  called  alfo  rectified 
butter  of  antimony ;  by  gently  diftilling  it  a  fecond  time ; 
which  renders  it  more  fluid,  fubtile,  volatile,  and  efficacious. 
— This  digefted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  makes  the 
purple  tincture  of  antimony ,  a  fecret  highly  valued  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
as  an  excellent  vomit. 

The  fame  butter  precipitates,  by  warm  water,  into  a  white, 
ponderous  powder,  or  calx,  called  mercurius  vitez,  and  pow¬ 
der  of  algarot ;  reputed  a  violent  emetic.  See  Algarot. 
Of  butter  of  antimony  is  alfo  prepared  the  bezoar  mineral;  by 
difl'olving  the  rectified  butter  with  fpirit  of  nitre:  then  dry¬ 
ing  the  folution,  and  applying  more  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  re¬ 
peating  this  a  third  time.  The  white  powder  remaining  at 
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laft,  kept  nearly  red-hot  for  half  an  hour,  is  the  bezoardicum 
minerale.  See  Bezoar. 

Cerufs ,  or  Calx  of  Antimony,  is  the  regulus  diftilled  with  fpi¬ 
rit  of  nitre,  in  a  fand-furnace;  what  remains  alter  the  fumes 
are  all  fpent,  is  a  white  powder;  which  being  walked  fweet, 
is  the  cerufs  required. — It  is  diaphoretic;  and  by  many  feton 
a  footing  with  the  mineral  bezoar. 

Antimony,  is  prepared  of  mercury,  fulphur,  and 
antimony  mixed  and  fublimed  in  a  luted  bolt-head,  and  a  naked 
fire. — It  is  a  good  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  See  Cinnabar. 
There  is  alfo  a  cinnabar  of  antimony  procured  after  the  butter 
of  antimony  has  done  rifing,  by  increafing  the  degree  of  fire. 
— This  fublimed  a  fecond  time,  makes  a  yet  better  cinnabar. 

Clyffus  of  Antimony.  See  the  article  Clyssus. 

Crocus ,  or  liver  «/  Antimony,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  o- 
therwife  call  crocus  metallorum ;  excepting  that  this  latter  is 
more  mild  and  lefs  emetic;  being  made  by  repeated  lotions 
of  the  former,  in  warm  water,  and  then  drying  it  again  to  a 
powder.  See  Crocus  Metallorum. 

It  is  alfo  called  opaline  magnefia ,  terra  fan  A  a  Rulandi ,  terra 
aurea ,  terra  rubra ,  &c. 

Crude  Antimony,  or  antimony  in  fubflance ,  is  the  native  mi¬ 
neral  antimony ,  melted  down  and  call  in  cones,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned. — It  is  much  ufed  in  diet-drinks  and  deco&ions  of  the 
woods,  and  compofitions  againft  the  feurvy,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
and  deobftruent.  See  Diaphoretic. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony,  is  prepared  of  antimony  powdered  and 
mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre;  and  the  mixture 
thrown  at  feveral  times  into  an  ignited  crucible:  upon  which, 
a  detonation  enfues.  What  remains  being  kept  in  fufion  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  turns  into  a  white  mafs  called  antimonium 
diaphoreticum  nitratum ,  or  diaphoretic  antimony  with  nitre ; 
being  hereby  bereaved  of  its  emetic  and  purgative  virtue,  and 
rendred  only  diaphoretic.  See  Diaphoretic. 

If  the  air  can  have  accefs  to  it,  it  will  again  become  emetic. 
See  Air. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fweet  diaphoretic  antimony ,  made  of 
the  former,  by  pulverizing,  boiling  it  in  water,  and  filtrating 
the  decodlion :  upon  which,  a  white  powder  will  be  left  in 
the  filtre;  which  being  wafhed  by  repeated  affufions  of  warm 
water,  and  dried,  is  the  dulcified  or  common  diaphoretic  antimo¬ 
ny. — This  is  given  as  an  alexipharmic  in  malignant  fevers, 
fmall  pox,  (Ac.  particularly  in  cafe  of  deliriums.  It  is  alfo 
applied  in  fcorbutic  and  venereal  diforders:  though  the  learn¬ 
ed  Boerhaave  abfolutely  decries  it,  as  a  mere  metalline  calx, 
deftitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue,  and  only  fit  to  load  and 
choak  up  the  body,  by  its  inactivity  and  weight. 

Diaphoretic  nitre  of  Antimony,  is  made  by  exhaling  the  fo¬ 
lution  of  the  preceding  preparation  over  a  gentle  fire  to  a 
drynefs;  upon  which,  there  remains  a  fait  compofed  of  nitre, 
and  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony ,  called  nitrum  antimoniatum. 
— It  is  no  other  than  a  fort  of  fal  prunelJae,  or  fal  polychre- 
ftumj  and  accordingly  is  found  aperitive,  cooling,  diuretic; 
good  in  inflammatory  fevers,  (Ac.  See  Prunella,  and 
Polychrest. 

Flower  of  Antimony,  is  antimony  pulverized,  and  fublimed  in 
an  aludel;  the  volatile  parts  whereof  ftick  to  the  fubliming 
pot.  See  Flower,  and  Sublimation. 

This  alfo  is  a  powerful  vomitive;  of  fingular  efficacy  in  pia- 
niac  cafes;  being  the  Herculean  remedy  by  which  fome  have 
gained  fo  much  reputation. 

Another  fort  of  flowers  are  made  of  the  regulus  of  antimony 
with  fal-ammoniac  fublimed  as  before,  which  make  a  reme¬ 
dy  fomewhat  gentler  than  the  former. — Helmont  alfo  gives 
us  a  preparation  of  purging  flowers  of  antimony.  See  Dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony. 

Glafs  of  Antimony,  vitrum  antimonii ,  is  crude  antimony 
ground  and  calcined  by  a  vehement  fire,  in  an  earthen  cru¬ 
cible;  till  it  ceafe  to  fume,  which  is  a  proof  that  its  fulphur 
is  evaporated. — The  calx  is  then  vitrified  in  a  wind  furnace; 
upon  which  it  becomes  tranfparent,  ruddy,  and  fhining.  See 
Glass. 

This  is  the  ftrongeft  emetic  of  any  preparation  of  antimony. 
See  Emetic. — Yet,  if  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  urine,  it  ceafes 
to  be  either  emetic,  or  cathartic;  even  though  the  menftruum 
be  drawn  from  it. 

Magifiery  of  Antimony,  is  crude  antimony  digefted  with  aqua 
regia  eight  or  ten  days;  to  which,  water  is  then  put,  but 
poured  off  again  ere  it  fettle:  this  to  be  repeated  till  there 
remain  nothing  behind  but  a  yellowifh  powder;  which,  be¬ 
ing  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  the  water  decanted  off,  becomes 
by  repeated  ablutions,  an  infipid  magiftery.  See  Magis- 
tery. 

Its  operation  is  rather  cathartic  than  emetic,  though  fome¬ 
times  fudorific. 

Regulus  of  Antimony,  or  purification  of  antimony .  See  Re¬ 
gulus  of  antimony. 

Of  this  are  made  the  pillulae  perpetuse,  vinum  emeticum,  (Ac. 
See  Pillula,  Emetic,  (Ac. 

Golden  fulphur  of  Antimony,  is  made  of  the  fcoria  which  arifes 
in  preparing  the  regulus;  by  boiling  it,  filtrating  the  hot  de- 
codftion,  and  adding  diftilled  vinegar:  upon  which  the  whole 
coagulates,  changes  into  a  brown  colour,  emits  a  ftercora- 

ceous 
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ccous  odor,  and  precipitates  a  red  powder.  The  whole  mafs 
being  walhed  by  repeated  affufions  of  water,  till  the  liquor 
come  away  fcentlefs  and  infipid,  and  then  dried,  it  becomes 
a  red  powder,  called  the  golden  fulphur ,  or  precipitate  of  an¬ 
timony  ;  either  on  account  of  its  own  colour,  or  the  yellow 
one  it  gives  to  glafs,  metals,  — It  either  proves  emetic, 
cathartic,  diuretic,  or  fudorific,  as  its  force  happens  to  be 
determined.  See  Purgative. 

Prepared  Antimony  is  that  which  has  undergone  fome  chy- 
mical  procefs,  whereby  its  nature  and  powers  are  altered  or 
abated;  and  this  differently,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  preparation.  See  Antimonials. 

Antimony ,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  alone,  or  aflociated  with  one  or 
two  other  ingredients,  by  a  variety  of  operations  and  com- 
pofftions,  might  be  brought  to  furnifli  a  whole  apothecary’s 
Ihop:  It  will  anfwer  the  phyffeian’s  intention,  whether  he 
wants  to  employ  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  a  diuretic,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  deobftruent,  bezoardic,  cordial,  &c. 

Revivified  Antimony,  antimonium  refuj citatum,  is  prepared  of 
flowers  of  antimony  and  fal-ammoniac,  digefted  in  diftilled 
vinegar;  then  exhaled,  and  the  remainder  fweetned  by  ablu¬ 
tion. — It  is  emetic,  and  fometimes  alfo  fudorific;  good  in 
maniacal  cafes,  itfe. 

All  thefe  preparations  of  antimony ,  how  fevere  foever  alone, 
may  yet  be  fo  managed,  as  to  operate  little  or  nothing  at  all 
in  the  primae  viae,  nor  be  perceived  till  they  are  got  into  the 
fmalleft  veftels. — And  then  it  is  they  are  qualified  to  combat 
the  gout,  pox,  evil,  &c.  See  Purgatives. 

ANTINOMY  *,  Antinomia,  a  contradiction  between 
two  laws,  or  tjwo  articles  of  the  fame  law.  See  Law. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ocvti,  contra,  and  vouch, 
lex,  law. 

Antinomy  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  an  oppofition  to  all  law. 
Whence  a  fe£t  of  enthufiafts,  who  are  for  carrying  gofpel- 
liberty  above  all  moral  regards,  and  flight  the  motives  of  vir¬ 
tue  as  infufficient  to  falvation,  are  called  Antinomians ;  fome¬ 
times  Anotnians. 

ANTINOUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  part  of  the  conftellation  a- 
quila ,  or  the  eagle.  See  Aquila. 

ANTIPAGMENTS,  Antipagmenta.  See  Antepag- 
ment  a. 

ANTIPATHY  *,  An  tipathia,  a  natural  enmity,  or 
averfion  of  one  body  to  another. — In  which  fenfe,  the  word 
Hands  oppofed  to  fympathy.  See  Sympathy. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  aw,  contra,  againft, 
and  nrodtms,  paffion. 

Such  is  commonly  faid  to  be  between  the  falamander  and  the 
to rtoife,  the  vine  and  the  elm,  the  toad  and  the  weezel,  the 
fheep  and  the  wolf,  the  olive  and  the  oak,  &c. 

Porta  ( Mag.natur .  20.  7.)  and  Merfenne  [§>uafi.  Comment, 
in  Genefi )  give  other  more  extraordinary,  not  to  fay  ridicu¬ 
lous  inftances;  as,  that  a  drum  made  of  a  wolf-fkin,  will 
break  another  made  of  a  fheep-fkin ;  that  hens  will  fly  at  the 
found  of  a  harp  ftrung  with  fox-gut  firings,  &c.  See  other 
^matters  relating  to  this  head,  under  the  articles  Sound, 
Music,  Tune,  Tarantula,  &c. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  “  a  lady,  who  having  a  ftrange  antipathy 
“  to  honey;  and  her  phyfician  conceiving  it  in  great  mea- 
“  fure  imaginary,  mixed  a  little  honey  in  a  medicine  applied 
“  to  her  foot:  but  he  foon  repented  his  curiofity;  for  it 
et  caufed  a  ftrange  diforder  in  her,  which  ceafed  upon  re- 
“  moving  of  the  medicine.  Ufieful.  Philofoph .” — Dr.  Mather 
relates,  that  “  a  gentlewoman  in  New-England  fwoons  upon 
“  feeing  any  one  cut  their  nails  with  a  knife;  but  is  not  the 
“  leaft  affedled,  if  the  fame  be  done  with  a  pair  of  feiffars.” 
Phil.  Tranfatf.  Nu  339. 

The  Peripatetics  account  for  antipathies ,  from  certain  occult 
qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies.  See  Occult,  Peripa¬ 
tetic,  fcfa.  See  alfo  Witchcraft,  Consent  of  parts, 

&c. 

Some  think  that  the  term  antipathy ,  can  only  be  applied  to 
any  certain  purpofe,  when  ufed  with  the  reftriblion  of  mo¬ 
dern  philofophers ;  among  whom  it  fignifies  no  more  than 
a  vis  centrifuga,  or  repelling  power.  See  Repelling,  and 
Centrifugal. 

ANTIPER1STALTIC*,  in  anatomy,  a  motion  of  the 
inteftines  contrary  to  the  periftaltic  motion.  See  Peri¬ 
staltic. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aw,  againft,  npt,  a- 
bout,  and  taavmc,  that  which  hath  the  power  of  comprefling. 
See  Vermicular. 

As  the  periftaltic  motion  is  a  contrablion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
inteftines  from  above,  downwards ;  the  antiperfialtic  motion 
is  their  contraction  from  below,  upwards.  See  Intestines. 

ANTIPERISTASIS*,  in  philofophy,  the  adlion  of  two 
contrary  qualities,  one  whereof,  by  its  oppofition,  excites  and 
heightens  the  force  of  the  other.  See  Quality. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  AW7n^i^ouris  >  formed  of  a.w,  contra, 

againft,  and  to  ftand  round  :  q.d.  circumobfiflantia 

or  renitency  againft  any  thing  that  furrounds  or  befets  another. 

Antiperifiafis ,  is  ufually  defined,  “  the  oppofition  of  a  con- 
“  trary  quality,  whereby  the  quality  it  oppofes  becomes 
«  heightened,  or  intended:  or  the  action  whereby  a  body 
“  attacked  by  another,  colle&s  itfelf,  and  becomes  ftronger 
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“  by  fuch  oppofition:.  or  an  intenfion  of  the  activity  of  one 
“  quality,  caufed  by  the  oppofition  of  another.” 

Thus  cold,  fay  the  fchool-philofophers,  on  many  occafions 
exalts  the  degree  of  heat,  and  drynefs  that  of  moifture.  See 
Cold  and  Heat. 

Thus  it  is,  that  quick-lime  is  fet  on  fire  by  the  affufion  of 
cold  water:  fo  water  becomes  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fum- 
mer,  by  antiperifiafis :  and  to  the  fame  caufe  it  is  owing,  that 
thunder  and  lightning  are  excited  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  which  is  continually  cold. 

This  antiperifiafis  is  a  principle  of  great  ufe  and  extent  in  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy. — “  ’Tis  neceffary,”  according  to  the 
authors  of  that  clafs,  “  thdt  cold  arid  heat  be  both  of  them 
“  endued  with  a  lelf-invigofating  power,  which  each  may 
“  exert  when  furrounded  by  its  contrary;  and  thereby  pre- 
“  vent  their  mutual  deftrudlion.  Thus  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
“  in  fummer,  the  cold  expelled  from  the  earth  and  water  by 
“  the  fun’s  fcorching  beams,  retires  to  the  middle  region  of 
“  the  air,  and  there  defends  itfelf  againft  the  heat  of  the 
“  fuperiour  and  inferiour  air.  And  thus,  alfo,  in  fummer, 
“  when  the  air  about  us  is  fultry  hot,  we  find  that  cellars 
<c  and  vaults  have  the  oppofite  quality :  fo  in  winter,  when 
“  the  external  air  freezes  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  internal 
“  air,  in  the  fame  vaults  and  cellars,  becomes  the  fandluary 
“  of  heat;  and  water,  frefh  drawn  out  of  deep  wells  and 
“  fprings,  in  a  cold  feafon,  not  only  feels  warm,  but  mani- 
“  feftly  fmokes.” 

Mr.  Boyle  has  canvafled  this  dodlrine  thoroughly,  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  cold. — It  is  certain,  that  a  priori ,  or  confidering  the 
reafon  of  the  thing  abftradted  from  the  experiments  alledged 
to  prove  an  antiperifiafis ,  it  appears  highly  abfurd :  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  one  contrary  ought  to  de- 
ftroy,  not  to  ftrengthen  another:  befide,  that  it  is  an  axiom 
that  natural  caufes  a£I  as  much  as  they  can;  which,  as  to  in¬ 
animate  creatures,  muft  be  allowed  phyfically  demonftrative ; 
in  regard  thefe  a<51  not  by  choice,  but  by  a  neceffary  im- 
pulfe. 

It  is  commonly,  indeed,  alledged,  as  a  proof  of  a  power  na¬ 
ture  has  given  bodies  of  flying  their  contraries,  that  drops  of 
water,  falling  on  a  table,  colledl  into  little  globules,  to  avoid 
the  contrary  quality  in  the  table,  and  keep  themfelves  from 
being  fwallowed  up  by  the  dry  wood :  but  this  we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  on  more  intelligible  principles,  viz.  the  power  of 
attraction,  and  repulfion.  See  Attraction,  and  Repul¬ 
sion.  As  to  the  antiperifiafis  of  cold  and  heat,  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics  talk  of  thofe  qualities  being  furrounded  by  their  oppo- 
fites,  as  if  each  of  them  had  an  underftanding  and  forefight, 
that  in  cafe  it  did  not  gather  up  its  fpirits,  and  guard  againft 
its  antagonift,  it  muft  infallibly  perifh;  which  is  to  transform 
phyfical  agents  into  moral  ones. 

In  effedt,  not  only  reafon,  but  experiment  alfo,  concludes 
againft  the  notion  of  an  antiperifiafis:  the  leading  argument 
urged  in  behalf  of  it,  is,  the  heating  of  quick  lime  in  cold 
water:  now,  who  can  fufficiently  admire  at  the  lazinefs.and 
credulity  of  mankind,  who  have  fo  long  and  generally  ac- 
quiefeed  in  what  they  might  fo  eafily  have  found  to  be  falfe? 
for  if,  inftead  of  cold  water,  the  lime  be  quenched  with  hot, 
the  ebullition  will  oftentimes  be  far  greater  than  if  the  liquor 
were  cold.  See  Heat. 

Again ;  in  freezing  a  bafon  to  a  joint-ftool,  with  a  mixture 
of  fnow  and  fait,  by  the  fire-fide,  it  is  pretended,  that  the 
fire  fo  intends  the  cold,  as  to  enable  it  to  congeal  the  watft 
that  ftagnated  upon  the  furface  of  the  ftool,  betwixt  that  and 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  But  how  little  need  there  is  of  an 
antiperifiafis  in  this  experiment,  appears  hence,  that  Mr. 
Boyle  has  purpofely  made  it  with  good  fuccefs,  in  a  place 
where  there  neither  was,  nor  ever  probably  had  been  a  fire. 
See  Fire,  and  Freezing. 

The  patrons  of  an  antiperifiafis  ufually  plead  that  aphoriftical 
faying  of  Hippocrates,  u  The  vifeera  are  hotteft  in  winter,” 
in  behalf  of  their  opinion:  but  the  only  proof  ufually  brought 
of  fuch  greater  heat,  is,  that  men  then  have  a  greater  appe¬ 
tite;  fo  that  the  aphorifm  fuppofes  digeftion  to  be  made  in 
the  ftomach  by  heat,  which  is  eafily  refelled.  See  Diges¬ 
tion. 

Another  argument,  urged  in  favour  of  an  antiperifiafis ,  is 
borrowed  from  the  produdlion  of  hail,  which  is  preiumed  to 
be  generated  in  fummer  only,  not  in  winter;  and,  accordino- 
to  the  fchools,  is  made  in  the  loweft  region  of  the  air,  by  the 
cold  of  the  falling  drops  of  rain  being  fo  highly  intended  by 
the  warmth  they  meet  with  in  the  air  near  the  earth,  as  to 
congeal  into  a  folid  form.  See  the  article  Hail. 

As  to  the  refrefhing  coldnefs  which  fubterraneous  places  afford 
in  fummer,  it  may  be  denied  that  they  are  then  really  colder 
than  in  winter;  though,  if  the  contrary  were  allowed,  it 

would  not  neceffarily  infer  an  antiperifiafis. _ It  is  certain  \he 

fmoking  of  waters  drawn  from  deep  places  in  frofty  weather, 
does  not  neceffarily  infei  fuch  water  to  be  warmer  than  at 
other  times  when  it  does  not  fmoke;  fince  that  effiSa  may 
proceed,  not  from  the^reater  warmth  of  the  water,  but  from 
the  greater  coldnefs  of  the  air.  For  a  man’s  breath  in  fummer, 
or  in  mild  winter  weather,  becomes  very  vifible;  the  cold 
ambient  air  fuddenly  condenfing  the  fuliginous  fleams  dif- 
charged  by  the  lungs;  which,  in  warmer  wea the r,  are  readily 

diffufed 
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diffufed  in  imperceptible  particles  through  the  air.  See  the  j 
articles  Water,  Cold,  Effluvia,  &c. 

ANTIPHONY,  Antiphona,  the  anfwer  made  by  one 
choir  to  another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  between 
two.  See  Anthem,  Choir,  &c. 

In  the  number  of  ecclefiaftical  books,  formerly  ufed  in  the 
church,  and  abolifhed  by  parliament  at  the  reformation, 
we  meet  with  antiphoners ,  or  antiphonaries .  3  O’  4  Ed.  VI. 

c.  10. 

ANTIPHRASIS*,  a  fort  of  figurative  expreffion,  which 
has  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  it  carries  in  appearance. — 
Or,  a  kind  of  irony,  wherein  we  fay  one  thing  and  mean 
the  contrary.  See  Figure  and  Irony. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a.vv,  aRd  of 

I  /peak. 

San&ius  defines  antiphrafis  to  be  a  form  of  irony,  whereby 
we  fay  a  thing,  by  denying  what  we  ought  rather  to  affirm 
it  to  be:  antiphrafis  ejl  ironies  queedam  forma ,  cum  dicimus  ne- 
gando  id  quod  debuit  affrmari. — As  when  we  fay  it  did  not  dif- 
pleafe  me,  or,  he  is  no  fool ;  meaning,  I  was  pleafed  with  it, 
or,  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe. — On  this  principle,  the  antiphrafes 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  figures  of  fentences,  and  not 
among  thofe  of  words.  See  Figure. 

It  is  a  common  error,  to  make  antiphrafes  confift  in  fingle 
words  ;  as  when  we  fay  that  the  Parcae  are  thus  called  by 
antiphrafis ,  becaufe  they  fpare  no  body,  parecs  quia  nemini 
par  cunt. — S.  Jerom,  in  his  epiftle  to  Riparius  againft  Vigi- 
lantius,  fays  he  ought  rather  to  be  called  dormitantius  per  an- 
tiphrafin ,  than  vigilantius,  becaufe  he  oppofed  the  Chriftians 
holding  wakes  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 

Sandfius  holds  it  improper  to  call  thefe  antiphrafes ;  by  reafon 
phrafis  is  not  applicable  to  a  fingle  word,  but  fignifies  oratio- 
nem ,  aut  loquendi  modum.  See  Phrase. 

ANTIPODES  *,  in  geography,  a  relative  term,  underftood 
of  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  diametrically  oppofite 
to  one  another.  See  Earth  and  Antichthones. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  aw,  againjt,  and  <ar bj, 
•zroJbi,  a  foot. 

The  Antipodes  are  thofe  who  live  in  parallels  of  latitude  equally 
diftant  from  the  equator,  the  one  toward  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  fouth;  and  under  the  fame  meridian,  though  180°, 
or  juft  half  of  that  meridian,  diftant  from  one  another.  See 
Parallel  and  Meridian. 

The  Antipodes  have  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and  cold;  the 
fame  length  of  night  and  day;  but  at  contrary  times:  it 
being  midnight  with  one,  when  it  is  noon  with  the  other; 
and  the  longeft  day  with  one,  when  fhorteft  with  the  other. 
See  Heat,  Day,  Night,  tie. 

Again,  as  the  horizon  of  any  place  is  90°  diftant  from  the 
zenith  thereof;  Antipodes  have  the  fame  horizon.  See  Ho¬ 
rizon.— And  hence,  when  the  fun  rifes  to  one,  he  fets  to 
the  other.  See  Rising  and  Setting. 

Plato  is  faid  to  have  firft  ftarted  the  notion  of  Antipodes ;  and 
likewife  to  have  given  them  the  name:  as  he  conceived  the 
earth  to  be  of  a  fpherical  figure,  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  infer 
that  there  muft  be  Antipodes.  See  Earth. 

Many  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Ladlantius  and  Au- 
guftin,  laughed  at  the  notion. — The  latter  of  thofe  fathers  is 
out  of  his  wits  to  think  how  men  and  trees  fhould  hang  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  air,  their  feet  uppermoft,  as  they  muft  do  In 
the  other  hemifphere. 

And  if  we  may  believe  Aventine,  Boniface  archbifhop  of 
Mentz  and  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  in  the  eighth  century, 
declared  a  bifhop  of  that  time,  called  Virgilius,  a  heretic, 
for  maintaining  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  Antipodes. 

But  this  piece  of  hiftory  is  controverted  by  the  authors  of  the 
Mem.  de  Trevoux ;  as  having  been  made  ufe  of,  it  feems,  by 
fome  perfons,  to  fhew  that  the  church  has  been  miftaken  in 
its  decifions. — The  only  account  extant  of  the  matter,  upon 
which  the  tradition  is  founded,  is  a  letter  of  pope  Zachary  to 
Boniface  ;  wherein  he  fays,  <s  If  it  be  proved  that  he  main- 
“  tain  that  there  is  another  world,  and  other  men  under  the 
<c  earth  ;  another  fun,  and  another  moon  ;  expel  him  the 
“  church,  in  a  council ;  after  firft  diverting  him  of  the  prieft- 
“  hood,  &c”  The  authors  above  cited  endeavour  to  prove 
that  this  threatening  was  never  executed ;  and  that  Boniface 
and  Virgilius  afterwards  lived  together  in  good  underftand- 
ing;  and  that  Virgilius  was  even  canonized  by  the  fame  pope. 
Mem.  de  Trev.  an.  1708. 

They  further  aflert,  that  were  the  ftory  true ;  the  pope  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  truth  and  equity:  in  regard  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Antipodes  was  very  different  in  thofe  days,  from  what 
it  is  now. — “  For  befides  the  demonftrations  of  the  mathe- 
“  maticians,  fay  they,  the  philofophers  too  added  their  con- 
<c  jeftures;  and  aflerted  that  the  fea  made  two  great  circles 
u  around  the  earth,  which  divided  it  into  four  parts;  that 

the  vaft  extent  of  this  ocean,  and  the  burning  heats  of  the 
*c  tori  id  zone,  prevented  any  communication  between  thofe 

four  parts  of  the  earth,  fo  that  men  could  not  be  all  of  the 

fame  kind,  nor  proceed  from  the  fame  original :  and  this,” 
fay  our  authors,  .  was  what  was  meant  by  the  word  Anti~ 
“  podes  in  thofe  times.” 

As  to  the  fentiments  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  with  regard 
to  Antipodes ;  fome,  rather  than  admit  the  conclufions  of  the 
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philofophers,  abfolutely  denied  the  whole,  even  the  demon¬ 
ftrations  of  the  geometricians  relating  to  the  fphericity  of  the 
earth:  which  is  Ladlantius’s  way,  In/lit.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Ci¬ 
thers  only  called  in  queftion  the  conjectures  of  the  philofo¬ 
phers:  which  is  S.  Auguftin’s  method,  de  civit.  dei ,  lib.  xvi. 
c.  9. — After  putting  the  queftion,  whether  there  ever  were 
nations  of  cyclopes,  or  pigmies,  or  of  people  whofe  feet  flood 
outward,  &c.  he  comes  to  the  point  of  Antipodes ,  and  afks, 
“  whether  the  lower  part  of  our  earth  be  inhabited  by  Anti- 
“  podes?” — He  made  no  doubt  of  the  earth’s  being  round, 
nor  of  there  being  a  part  diametrically  oppofite  to  ours;  but 
only  difputes  its  being  really  inhabited.  And  the  confidera- 
tions  he  fuggells  for  that  purpofe  are  juft  enough:  As,  that 
they  who  aflerted  Antipodes ,  had  no  hiftory  for  it;  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  earth  may  be  covered  with  water;  and  that 
to  place  Antipodes  there,  of  a  different  origin  from  us,  (as  muft 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  fince  they  thought  it 
impoffible  to  go  from  our  world  to  theirs;)  is  to  contradict 
feripture,  which  teaches  that  the  whole  race  defeended  from, 
one  man. — Such  is  the  fentiment  of  that  father. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Chriftian  fathers  were  not  the  only 
perfons,  who  difputed  the  truth  of  Antipodes.  Lucretius  had 
done  it  before  them  at  the  end  of  his  firft  book,  v.  10,  63, 
£5 fc.  See  alfo  Plutarch,  lib.  de  facie  in  orbe  luncs',  and  Pliny, 
who  refutes  the  opinion,  lib.  ii.  c.  65. 

ANTI  PR  EDI  CAME  NTS,  in  logic.  SeeANTEPRE- 

DICAMENT. 

A  N  T I P  T  O  S I S  *,  a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  one  cafe 
is  put  for  another.  See  Case. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ctw,  pro,  and  <z vjatne* 

cafus. 

ANTI  QU  A  RY,  Antiquarius,  a  perfon  who  ftudies  and 
fearches  after  monuments  and  remains  of  the  ancients;  as, 
old  medals,  books,  ftatues,  fculptures,  and  inferiptions;  and, 
in  general,  all  curious  pieces  that  may  afford  any  light  into 
antiquity.  See  Antiquity.  See  alfo  Monum  ent,  Me¬ 
dal,  Inscription,  Sculpture,  Statue,  &c. 
Formerly  there  were  feveral  other  kinds  of  antiquaries.  The 
librarii  or  copifts,  i.  e.  thofe  who  tranferibed  in  fair  legible 
characters  what  had  been  before  written  in  notes,  were  called 
by  this  name.  See  Librarii. — They  were  alfo  denominated 
calligraphi.  See  Calligraphi. 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  other  per¬ 
fons  of  diftinCtion,  called  antiquaries ,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  fhew  ftrangers  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  to  explain  the 
ancient  inferiptions,  and  to  give  them  all  the  affiftance  they 
could  in  this  way  of  learning. 

This  was  doubtlefs  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  inftitution ;  and 
might  well  deferve  to  be  re-eftablifhed. — Paufanias  calls  thefe 
antiquaries ,  E^ryvroa  ;  the  Sicilians  called  them  myjlagogi. 

ANTI Q_U ATED,  Anti qu atus,  fomething  obfolete, 
or  grown  out  of  date,  or  ufe. 

ANTI  QU  E,  Ant  iquus,  in  a  general  fenfe  fomething  that 
is  ancient.  See  Ancient,  and  Antiquit  y. 

Antique  is  chiefly  ufed  among  architects,  fculptors,  and 
painters;  who  apply  it  to  fuch  pieces  of  building,  fculpture, 
painting,  &c.  as  were  made  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were 
in  their  greateft  perfection,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  viz.  from  the  age  of  Alexander  the  great  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  about  the  year  ofChrift  600, 
when  Italy  became  over- run  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  modern.  See 
Modern. — Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  building,  or  a  building 
after  the  antique ;  an  antique  buft,  or  bas-relievo;  the  antique 
manner,  tafte,  &c. 

Antique  is  fometimes  alfo  contradiftinguifhed  from  ancient , 
which  denotes  a  lefler  degree  of  antiquity,  when  the  art  was 
not  in  its  utmoft  purity. 

Thus,  antique  architecture  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  from 
ancient  architecture.  See  Architecture. 

Some  writers  ufe  the  compound.  Ant i  quo-modern,  in 
refpeCt  of  old  Gothic  churches,  and  other  buildings;  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  from  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
ANTIQUITY,  Anti  quit  as,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  times 
or  ages  part  long  ago.  See  Age,  Time,  Antique,  An¬ 
cient,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity ,  the  marks,  or  footfteps 
of  antiquity ,  monuments  of  antiquity ,  &c. 

Antiquity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  works  or  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  times.  See  Monument,  Remains,  Ruins,  &c. 
Thus  we  fay,  a  fine,  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity :  Italy, 
France,  and  England  abound  in  antiquities. 

Antiquity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  great  age  of  a  thing,  or 
its  duration  from  times  of  old.  See  Age,  Time,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom,  a  cuftom, 
or  the  like :  moft  nations  lay  claim  to  an  antiquity  much  greater 
than  they  can  warrant.  The  prefent  age  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  antiquity  of  the  world ;  which  was  but  a  new  thins:  in 
what  are  commonly  called  the  ancient  days. 

Plato  tells  us  of  an  account  which  an  Egyptian  prieft  gave 
to  Solon,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  9000  years  old,  and 
thofe  of  Sais  8000.  Pomponius  Mela  makes  a  ft  ill  larger 
account  out  of  Herodotus,  viz.  of  330  kings  before  Amafis, 
and  upwards  of  13000  years.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  of 
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23000  years  from  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  :  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  out  of  other  authors, 
more  than  doubles  that  account.  When  Alexander  entered 
Egypt,  the  priefts  (hewed  him  out  of  their  facred  hiftories  an 
account  of  the  Perfian  empire  which  he  had  lately  conquered, 
and  the  Macedonian  which  he  had  received  by  birth,  each 
of  8000  years.  Whereas  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  from 
the  beft  hiftorical  accounts,  than  that  the  Perfian  empire  was 
not  then  300  years  old,  nor  the  Macedonian  500 ;  and  no 
wonder  their  catalogues  fhould  be  ridiculoufly  incredible, 
when  the  Egyptians  make  their  firft  kings  reign  1200  years 
a-piece  ;  and  the  A  (Tyrians  theirs  about  4000,  as  in  the 
article  Saras. 

The  Chaldees  in  Alexander’s  time  affirmed  they  had  taken 
obfervations  of  the  celeftial  motions  for  470000  years  ;  and 
withal  had  calculated  the  nativities  of  all  the  children 
born  in  that  fpace.  But  thofe  obfervations  being  curioufly 
fearched  into  by  Callifthenes,  appointed  by  Ariftotle  for  that 
purpofe,  were  found  to  go  no  further  than  1900  years  be¬ 
fore  Alexander ;  as  Porphyry  himfelf  declares,  who  was  no 
friend  of  Mofes’s  account.  ; 

ANTISC1I*,  in  geography,  the  people  who  inhabit  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fides  of  the  equator  ;  and  who,  of  confequence,  at 
noon,  have  their  (hadows  proje&ed  oppofite  ways.  See 
Shadow. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  avv,  again]},  and  <r;ua, 

JhaJo'-w. 

Thus  the  people  of  the  north  are  Antifcii  to  thofe  of  the 
fouth  ;  the  one  projecting  their  fhadows  at  noon,  towards 
the  north  pole,  and  the  other  towards  the  fouth  pole. 

Antifcii  are  frequently  confounded  with  Antoeci ,  who  inhabi¬ 
ting  oppofite  fides  of  the  equator,  have  the  fame  elevation  of 
the  pole.  See  Antoeci. 

The.  Antifcii  ftand  contradiftinguifhed  from  Perifcii ,  (Ac. 
See  Periscii. 

Antiscii  is  fometimes  ufed  among  aftrologers,  for  two 
points  of  the  heavens  equally  diftant  from  the  tropics. — Thus 
the  figns  lea  and  taurus  are  held  Antifcii  to  each  other. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  medicines  proper  for  the  cure  of 
the  fcurvey.  See  Scorbutus. 

ANTISIGMA,  Avrnnj'/xa-,  among  the  ancient  grammarians, 
fignifies  one  of  the  notes  of  fentences  affixed  to  thofe  verfes 
whofe  order  was  to  be  changed. 

ANTISPASTUS,  a  poetical  foot,  confiding  of  four  fyl- 
lables,  whereof  the  firft  is  (hort,  the  fecond  and  third  long, 
and  the  fourth  fhort.  See  Foot  and  Verse. 

ANTISPODIUM.  See  the  article  Spodium. 

ANTISTITIU  M,  is  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  chronicles 
for  an  abbey  or  monaftery .  See  Monastery,  and  Abbey. 

ANTISTROPHE,  a  kind  of  dance  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  wherein  they  ftepped  fom  etimes  to  the  right,  and 
fometimes  to  the  left,  (fill  doubling  their  turns  or  conver- 
fions.  See  Dance. 

The  motion  towards  the  left,  they  called  antijlrophe ;  from 
avTf,  againjl ,  an&rgo<pry  of  rgetpoo,  /  tarn.  See  Strophe* 
— Hence, 

Antistrophe,  is  alfo  ufed  in  lyric  poetry,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ode,  which  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Jlrophey  antijlrophe , 
and  epode.  See  Ode. 

The  antijlrophe  is  a  kind  of  echo,  or  replication  to  the  ftro- 
phe;  and  the  epode  a  launching  out  from  them  both.  See 
Strophe  and  Epode. 

Antistrophe,  is  alfo  a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  two 
terms  or  things  mutually  dependent  one  on  another,  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  converted.  See  Figure  and  Conversion. 

As  if  one  fhould  fay,  the  mafter  of  the  fervant,  and  the  fer- 
vant  of  the  mafter. 

ANTIT  ACTiE*,  or  Antitactici,  in  antiquity, a  kind 
of  Gnoftics,  who  owned  that  God,  the  creator  of  the  univerfe, 
was  good  and  juft  ;  but  aflerted  withal,  that  one  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  had  created  evil,  and  had  engaged  us  to  follow  it,  in 
order  to  fet  us  in  oppofition  to  God  the  creator  ;  and  that  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  oppofe  this  author  of  evil,  in  order  to 
avenge  God  of  his  enemy.  See  Gnostics. 

•Hence  the  name;  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  oowtut 
rno,  1  oppofe,  1  am  contrary. 

ANTITHENAR*,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  divers , 
mufcles,  otherwife  called  adduElors  or  adducent  mufcles.  See 
Adductor. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  dvn,  again (},  and  favap  > 
by  reafon  thofe  mufcles  aft  as  antagonifts  to  the  thenars,  or 
abduftors.  See  Thenar  and  Abductor. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  fetting  two  things  by  way 
q f  oppofition  to  each  other,  that  the  different  qualities  of 
each  may  appear  the  more  ftrongly.  See  Opposite,  Op¬ 
position,  Period. 

Such  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  the  fecond  Catilinarian  :  “  On  the 
“  one  fide  ftands  modefty,  on  the  other  impudence  ;  on  the 
“  one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit ;  here  piety,  there  facrilege  ; 
“  here  continency,  there  luft,  &c.” — Such  alfo  is  that  of 
Auguftus  to  fomefeditious  young  men,  audit e,  juvenes,  fenem, 
quern  juvenem  fines  audivere. — Such  again  is  that  of  Seneca, 
cures  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  Jlupent.  And  that  of  Virgil, 
fieifere  ft  nequeo  fuperos ,  acheronta  movebo. 
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St. ,  Auguftiij,  §eneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other  ancient 
writers,  feem  greatly  to  affedl  cntithefis  ;  but  among  the  mo¬ 
derns  they  are  generally  decried,.  Defmayets  reprefents  them 
as  the  favourites  of  young  writers.— Perfius  long  ago  declaim¬ 
ed  againft  the  impertinent  ufe  of  antithets. 

— Crimina  rafts  , 

Librat  in  antithetis,  dofius  pbjuijfe  fguras. 

Antithesis  is  alfo  a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  one  letter 
isfubftituted  in  the  room  of  another,  as  olli  for  Mi. 

ANTITHET,  Ant  i  the  ton,,  an  oppofite,  or  contrary; 
fomething  difpofed  by  way  of  antithefis.  See  Antithesis, 

ANTITf?ET  ARlUS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  title  of  a 
chapter  in  the  laws  of  Canutus,  but  not  in  the  chapter  it  felt. 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  man  who  endeavours  to  dif- 
charge  himfelf  of  the  fa&  of, which  he  is  accufed,  by  recri¬ 
minating,  i.  e.  by  charging  the  accufer  with  the  fame  fa<5t. 
See  Recrimination. 

ANTITRAGUS,  in  anatomy,  part  of  the  auricle  oppofite 
to  the  tragus.  See  Tragus,  and  Ear. 

ANTITRI  N  ITARI  AN  S,  heretics  who  deny  the  holy 
trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in  the  god¬ 
head.  See  Trinit  y  and  God. 

Thus  the  Samofatenians,  who  do  not  believe  the  diftin&ion 
of  perfons  in  God  ;  the  Arians,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the 
Word  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  who  deny  that  of  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  are  all  properly  Antitrinitarians.  See  Samosatenian, 
Arian,  &c. 

Amcng  the  moderns,  Antitrinitarians  are  particularly  under- 
ftood  of  Socinians,  called  alfo  Unitarians.  SeeSociNiAN 
and  Unitarian. 

The  bibliotheca  antitrinit ariorum,  or  antitrinitarian  library^ 
is  a  pofthumous  work  of  Chriftopher  Sandius,  an  eminent 
Antitrinitarian  ;  wherein  he  gives  a  lift  digefted  in  order  pf 
time,  of  all  the  Socinian  or  modern  Antitrinitarian  authors, 
with  a  brief  account  of  their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of  their 
works. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  a  type  or 
figure  Correfpondent  to  fome  other  type.  See  Type. 

The  word  antitype ,  Amr ottos,  occurs  twice  in  the  new  .tefta- 
ment,  viz.  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  IX.  24.  and  in  St. 
Peter^  1  Ep.  III.  21.  where  its  genuine  import  has  been  much, 
controverted. — .The  former  fays,  that  “  Chrift  is  not  enter- 
«  ed  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are 
“  aimrj7z-a,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the  true  ;  now  to  ap- 
“  pear  in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us.” — Now  TWo;,  as  is 
elfewhere  obferved,  fignifies  the  pattern  by  which  another  thing 
is  made  :  and  as  Mofes  was  obliged  to  make  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  things  in  it,  according  to  the  pattern  (hewed  him  in  the 
mount ;  the  tabernacle  fo  formed  was  the  antitype  of  what  was 
(hewn  to  Mofes  :  any  thing  therefore  formed  according  to  a 
model  or  pattern,  is  ah  'antitype. 

In  the  latter  paffage,  the  apoftle  fpeaking  of  Noah’s  flood, 
and  the  deliverance  of  only  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  from  it, 
fays  uK/xt  rip-oc?  oivTiTV7rov  vuvircogit  (3oi7rTKrpt.tzy  baptifm  being  an 
antitype  to  that ,  now  faves  us  ;  not  putting  aivny  the  filth  of  the 
fiejh ,  but.  the  anfwer  of  a  good  confcience  toward  God ,  See.  The 
meaning  is,  that  righteoufnefs,  or  the  anfwer  of  a  good  con¬ 
fcience  towards  God,  now  faves  us  by  means  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrift,  as  formerly  righteoufnefs  faved  thofe  eight 
perfons  by  means  of  the  ark,  during  the  flood. —The  word 
antitype ,  therefore,  here  fignifies  a  general  fimilitude  of  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  the  particle  uy  whereunto ,  refers,  not  to 
the  immediate  antecedent,  v\Ja to;,  water,  but  to  all  that 
precedes. 

Antitype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and  in  the 
Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fymbols  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  facrament.  See  Symbol,  Eucharist,  (Ac. 
Hence  it  has  been  argued  by  many  Proteftants,  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  really  believe  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion  ;  in  regard  they  call  the  bread  and  wine  antitypes,  mtitjj 
7ra,  q.  d.  figures,  fimilitudes,  even  after  the  confecration. 
See  Greek,  Transubstantiation,  (Ac. 

Clement,  in  his  conftitutions,  St.  Cyril,  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers,  make  no  fcruple  of 
ufing  the  term  on  the  fame  occafion  ;  as  is  allowed  by  Leo 
Allatius,  Suicer,  (Ac. 

M.  Simon  replies  to  Dr;  Smith,  who  had  made  this  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Greeks  calling  the  fpdeies,  antitypes ,  after  con¬ 
fecration  ;  that  the  Greek  church  does  not  hold'  the  eonfe- 
cration  compleated  till  after  the  prayer  called  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ,  which  comes  after  the  paffage  of  the  liturgy,  where 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  antitypes. 

Add,  that  Marcus  Ephefius,  the  Rader  of  (he  party  againft 
the  Latins,  at  the  council  of  Florence  ;  makes  ufe  of  this 
very  paflage  in  the  Greek  liturgy, to  prove  that  the  confecrati9m 
doth  not  confift  wholly  in  the  words,  this  is  my  body  ;  but  alfo 
in  the  prayer  of  benediaion  which  the  prieft  rehearfes  after¬ 
wards,  invoking  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Greek. 

AN  I  LER,  among  hunters,  the  firft  of  the  pearls  that  grow 
about  the  bur  of  a  deef’s-horn.  See  He  ad,  and  Roy  At. 
There  are  alfo  fur -antlers,  brow -antlers,  &c.  See  Hunting. 

ANTOECI*,  in  geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fame  diftance 

I  E  e  froni- 


A  O  R 

from  the  equator;  the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  fouth.  See  Earth. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  avv,  contra ,  and  biwa, 
I  dwell,  inhabit, — The  Antscci  are  contradillinguifhed  from 
the  Perioeci .  See  P  t  r  1  o  e  c  i . 

Hence,  the  Antoeci  have  the  fame  longitude  and  the  fame 
latitude,  only  of  a  different  denomination.  See  Lati¬ 
tude,  &c.  They  lie  in  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  but  in  oppofite  parallels. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus  are  Antoeci  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  of  the  cape  of  Good-hope. — Antceci  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  Antifcii.  See  Antiscii. 

The  Antoeci  have  precifely  the  fame  hours  of  the  day  and 
night;  but  oppofite  feafons :  when  it  is  12  a-clock  in  the 
longeft  fummer  day  with  one  ;  it  is  1 2  a-clock  of  the  fhorteft 
winter’s  day  with  the  other  :  and  hence  the  night  of  the  one 
is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other.  See  Day,  Hour, 
Season,  &jV. 

Hence  alfo  thofe  ftars  which  never  rife  to  any  given  place, 
to  the  Antoeci  and  Antipodes  thereof  never  fet :  and  vice  verfia. 
— And  if  the  Antoeci  turn  their  faces  toward  each  other,  or 
the  Antipodes  look  both  toward  the  equator,  the  ftars  will 
rife  to  the  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  other  on  the 
left.  See  An  t.ipodes,  &c. 

ANTONINE  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 
ANTONOMASI  A*,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  a  noun 
appellative  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  proper  name,  or  vice  verfa. 
See  Figure  and  Name. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  am,  for,  and  cvopui, 
name. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  philofopher,  inftead  of  Ariftotle  ;  the  ora¬ 
tor,  for  Cicero  ;  the  apoftle,  for  St.  Paul ;  the  prophet,  for 
Mofes,  <&c. — Thus  alfo  we  call  a  voluptuous  perfon,  a  Sar- 
danapalus,  <£c.  And  thus  we  fay  Henry  the  great,  mean¬ 
ing  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

ANTRUM  Highmorianum ,  is  a  cavity  difeovered  within  the 
finus  of  each  maxillary  bone. 

Surgeons  fometimes  miftake  this  for  a  caries  of  the  bone ; 
finding  they  can  penetrate  fo  deep  into  it  with  a  probe. 
Ruyfcb.  ap.  Bibl.  Anat.  Med.  t.  3.  p.  204. 

Antrum  Pylori ,  a  large  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylo¬ 
rus.  See  Pylorus. 

ANVIL,  a  fmith’s  utenfil,  ferving  to  place  their  work  on, 
to  be  hammered  or  forged. 

The  face  or  uppermoft  furface  of  the  anvil  muft  be  very  flat 
and  fmooth,  without  flaws  ;  and  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  it. — At  one  end  is  fometimes  a  pike,  bickern  or 
beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  of  hollow  work. — The  whole  is 
ufually  mounted  on  a  firm  wooden  block.  Max.  Meehan. 
Exerc.  p.  3. 

ANUS,  in  medicine,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  inteftine 
redtum  ;  or  the  orifice  of  the  fundament. —  See  Tab.  Anat. 

( Splanch .)  fig.  9.  lit.  u.  See  alfo  Rectum  and  Fundament. 
The  Gabionites  fent  golden  cmerods  back  with  the  ark, 
to  be  cured  of  a  difeafe  which  afflicted  them  in  the  anus. 

1  Sam.  c.  6. 

Mufcles  of  the  Anus,  are  the  fphindter,  levator  and  fealptor  or 
latiffimus  dorli.  See  Sphincter,  Levator,  and  La- 

TISSIMUS. 

Difeafes  of  the  Anus  are  fiftulas,  and  the  procedentia,  or  prolap- 
fus  ani ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  haemorrhoids,  (fie.  See 
Fistula,  Procedentia,  and  Hjemorrhoid. 

Speculum  Ani.  See  the  article  Speculum. 

Anus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum. 
See  Brain  and  Ventricle. 

A  ON  IDES,  in  mythology.  See  the  article  Muse. 
AORISTUS*,  Aooiro^  in  the  Greek  grammar,  an  indefi¬ 
nite,  or  indeterminate  kind  of  tenfe  which  fometimes  ex- 
preffes  the  prefent,  fometimes  the  future,  but  ofteneft  the 
paft  time.  See  Tense  and  Gre  ek. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of a,  privative ;  and  iei'fa,  to 
bound  or  limit. 

The  Greeks  have  two  aorijlus’ s  ;  the  Latins  none. 
AORTA*,  in  anatomy,  an  artery,  which  arifes  immediate¬ 
ly  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  is  diftributed 
thence  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  —  V.  Tab.  Anat.  ( An- 
geiol.)  fig.  1.  n.  1.  and  fig.  3.  (Splanch.)  fig.  12.  lit.  r.  and  0. 
and  fig.  1.  lit.  n.  and  Angeiol.  fig.  1.  n.  28.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Artery  and  Heart. 

*  The'  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  aofl »,  which  fignifies  a 

vefiel,  bag,  cheft,  isfe.  “ 

The  aorta  is  divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  called  the  afi 
cending  and  defending ;  aorta  afeendens  and  defenders.  Set 
Ascending,  &c. 

The  aorta  is  otherwife  called  the  great  artery  ;  as  being  the 
trunk,  out  of  which  the  other  arteries  all  Spring;  and  the 
great  conduit  or  canal  wnereby  the  blood  is  conveyed  through- 
.  out  the  body.  See  Blood  and  Circ  ulation. 

'  Oflifications,  or  petrifactions  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  as  it  rife; 

from  the  heart,  are  fo  frequent,  that  fome  think  it  a  conftaht 
,  cafe.— Mr.  Cooper,  however,  has  an  exprefs  difeourfe  to  fhev 
that  whenever  fuch  offification  happens  in  man,  it  is  a  difeafe. 
and  incommodes  the  part  in  the  due  execution  of  its  office. 
Of  this  he  gives  us  feveral  inftances ;  one,  in  which  an  inter- 
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million  of  pulfe  Was  produced  ;  in  another,  a  coldnefs  of  the 
extremes  with  a  gangrene,  (Ac.  Phil.  T  rah  fa  <51.  N°  299. 

A  P  A  ( -j  M  A,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  chif'urgery,  for 
the  thrufting  of  a  bone  or  other  part  out  of  its  proper  place. 
See  Dislocation. 

APAGOGE*,  Axrdyfyfi  See  Abdu c tion. 

*  Fhe  word  is  compounded  of  atso,  from ;  and  aya,  to  brm" 
or  draw. 

APAGOGICAL  Demonf  ration,  is  fuch  as  does  not  prove 
the  thmg  diredHy,  but  fhew  the  impoffibility  and  abfurdity 
which  arifes  from  denying  it.  See  Demonstration. 
Hence  it  is  alfo  called,  rcdntiio  ad  irnpojfbile ,  or  ad  abfurdum. 

See  Red  uction,  and  Absurd. 

APANAGE*,  Afpenage,  Appanage,  Apannace, 
or  Apennage,  in  the  French  laws,  the  fortune  of  a  king’s 
younger  fon  :  or  a  fettled  portion  of  lands,  lAc.  affigned  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  cadets,  or  younger  fons  of  a  Sovereign 
prince.  See  King,  Son,  Children,  <&c. 

*  fsicod  and  Menage  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  pants, 
bread,  which  frequently  includes  all  other  forts  of  provifion 
Decenary  for  fubfiftence.  Da  Cange  takes  it  to  have  been 
lormed  of  the  bafe  Latin,  apanarc ,  apanamentum ,  and  ape- 
nagiutn ,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  ;  thofe  words,  be¬ 
ing  apparently  formed  o f  pants. 

Some  will  have  the  apanages,  at  their  firft  inftitution,  to  have 
been  only  penfions,  or  annual  payments  of  a  certain  fum  of 
money.  -1  he  younger  fons  of  England  have  no  certain  apa¬ 
nages,  as  in  b  ranee  ;  but  only  what  the  good  pleafure  of  the 
king  beftows  upon  them.  See  Prince,  iAci 
Even  in  France,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  races  of  kin <rs, 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  apanages  were  unknown ;  but 
the  domains  were  divided  pretty  equally  among  all  the  chil¬ 
dren.  See  Primogenit ure. 

Great  inconveniences  arifing  hence  ;  it  was  at  length  found 
proper  to  put  off  the  younger  born  with  counties,  dutchies,  or 
other  diftrfofs ;  on  condition  of  their  paying  homage  and 

fealty  for  the  fame,  and  of  their  reverting,  in  defeat  of  heirs 
male,  to  the  crown. 

This  has  happened  accordingly  to  the  firft  and  fecond  branch 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. -The  dutchy  of  Orleans  is  the 
apanage  of  the  fecond  fon  of  France. 

APARTMENT*  a  portion  of  a  large  houfe,  wherein  a 
perfon  may  lodge  feparately  ;  having  all  the  conveniences  re- 
quuite  to  make  a  compleat  habitation.  See  House,  &e 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  aparthnentum,  of  the  verb 

pat  tin,  to  divide;  or,  as  fome  imagine,  a' parte  mandonis 
making  part  of  the  dwelling.  F  manjionis, 

A  compleat  apartment  muft  confift  of  a  hall,  a  chamber 
an  antichamber,  a  clofet,  and  a  cabinet  or  wardrobe.  See 
chamber,  Antichamber,  <fc. 

APATHY*,  in  »  moral  fenfe,  denotes  an  mfenibility :  or 
a  pnvanon  of  all  paffion,  all  emotion,  or  perturbation  of 
mind.  See  Passion. 

*  paffionW°rd  “  fOMned  °f  the  Privative  Partide  and  ^ 

The  Stoics  affeefted  an  entire  apathy :  their  wife  man  was 
to  enjoy  a  perfect  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  incapable 
o  being  ruffled,  and  above  the  reach  of  any  fenfe  either  of 
pleafure  or  pain.  See  Stoics,  Pleasure,  and  Pain 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  the  Cbriftians  adopted  the 
term  apathy ,  to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns  - 
a  itate  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  gofpel  preferibes.  And 
hence  we  find  the  word  often  ufed  among  the  devouter  wri- 
ters :  Uemens  Alexandnnus,  in  particular,  brought  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inyogue  ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  philofo- 

phers  to  Chri ft  1  unity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  a  fublime  pitch 
or  virtue.  ^  1 

Quiet, fm,  is  only  apathy  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of 
devotion.  See  Qjj  1  etism.  ' 

APATURiA*,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  feaft  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  See  Feast.  7 

T  *.  P.ne  word  Is  ufually  derived  from  the  Greek  AnuTH,  fraud 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  fraudulent 
v,aory,  obtained  by  Melamhus  king  of  Athens,  over  Xan- 
thus,  king  of  Bceotia,  in  a  Angle  combat,  which  they  agreed 
upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  relating  to  the 
frontiers  ot  their  countries. — Hence  Budaeus  calls  it  fellum  de 
ceptioms ,  the  feaft  of  deceit. 

Other  authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this  feaff  from 
what  we  have  now  related  :  they'  tell  us,  that  the  younf?  A 
thenians  were  not  admitted  into  the  tribes  on  the  third  d*,, 
of  the  apaiuria,  till  their  fathers  had  firft  fwore  that  theJ 
were  their  own  children;  and  that  till  that  time  they  were 

fuppofed,  in  fomemeafure,  to  be  without  fathers',  owxropt; 
whence  tne  feaft,  fay  they,  took  its  name. 

Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us,  that  the  relations 
and  friends  met  on  this  occaiion,  .and  join’d  with  the  fathers 
ol  the  young  peddle  who  were  to  be  received  into  the  tribes'- 
and  that  from  this  aflembL  r  ” 


1  the  feaft  took  its  name :  that  in 


the  *  far  from  being  a  privative,  is  a  conjun&ive, 
and  figmnes  the  fame  thing  with  o^h,  together. 

This  feaft  lafted  four  days  :  the  firft  day,  thqfe  of  the  fame 
tribe  made  merry  together  ;  and  this  they  called  dW*.  The 
fecond  day,  which  they  called  <x*>*ppycrif,  they  ifacnficed  to 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  i  he  third  day,  which  they  called 


\ 


APE 


x^eam?,  fuch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as  were  of  age, 
were  admitted  into  their  tribes.  The  fourth  day  they  called 

apechema 


ATTYixypx,  m  medicine,  the  fame  with 
Contra fffure.  See  Contrafissure. 

A  P  E  L  L  IT  JE,  heretics  in  the  primitive  church,  who  taught 
that  Chrift  left  his  body  difl'olved  in  the  air ;  and  fo  afcended 
into  heaven  without  it.  See  Ascension. 

A  P  EN  N  A  GE.  See  the  article  Apanage. 

APEPSY*,  Apepsia,  in  medicine,  denotes  crudity,  ora 


want  of  digeftion.  See  Digestion . 

*  TheWord  is  formed  from  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
coquo ,  I  boil  or  concodl. 

dpepfia,  may  be  defined  a  defedf  in  the  ftomach,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  aliment  taken  in  from  affording  a  proper  chyle  for 
fiipplying  the  blood  and  nourifhing  the  body.  See  Food, 
Stomach,  Chyle,  Blood,  Nutrition,  &cf, 
APERIENS*,  Aperient,  or  Aperitive,  in  medicine. 
See  Aperients. 

*  Phe  word  is  Latin  ;  being  the  participle  of  the  verb  aperire, 
to  open  ;  q.  d.  opening. 

Crocus  martis  Aperiens,  opening  faffron  of  iron,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron-plates  or  filings,  made  by  expofing  them  tc| 
the  rain  or  dew,  till  they  contract:  a  ruft  ;  which  is  the  me¬ 
dicine  required.  See  Crocus,  and  Mars.  See  alfo  Air, 
&c. — It  is  a  good  aperient. 

Aperiens  palpebram  rettus ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  mufcle,  which 
rifing  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic* 
nerve  ;  pafles  over  the  attollent  mufcle  of  the  eye,  and  is  at 
laft  inferted  into  the  whole  fuperior  part  of  the  upper  eye-lid, 
which  it  ferves  to  open.  See  Eye  and  Palpebra. 
APERIENTS,  or  Aperitive  Medicines ,  are  luch  as  open! 
the  obftrudled  paflages  of  the  fmall  veflels,  glands,  and  pores  ;! 
and  by  that  means  promote  a  due  circulation  of  the  contained! 
juices.  See  Obstruction,  Capillary,  Gland,  Cir-j 
CULATION,  &c. 

Aperients ,  then,  coincide  with  what  we  otherwife  call  open¬ 
ers,  anaftomatics,  and  deobftruents.  SeeDEOBSTRUENT,  Or. 
The  five  leffer  aperient ,  or  opening  roots,  are  grafs,  madder,, 
eryngo,  capers,  and  cammoc. 

The  greater  aperient ,  or  opening  roots,  are  fmallage,  fennel, 
afparagus,  parfly,  and  butcher’s  broom. 

APERTA  Toga.  See  the  article  Tog  A. 

APERTIONS,  in  architecture,  are  the  openings  in  a  build- 1 
ing ;  as  doors,  windows,  ftair-cafes,  chimneys,  outlets  and 
inlets  for  light,  fmoke,  dec.  See  Door,  Window, 

The  apertions  (hould  be  as  few  as  may  be  it  being  a  rule  that 
all  openings  are  weakenings.  See  Building. 
APERTURE*,  Apertura,  the  ;opening  of  any  thing  yj 
or  a  hole,  cleft,  or  vacant  place  in  fpme. otherwife  folid,  or 
continuous  fubjeCt.  See  Opening. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  apertura,  of  aperire,  to 
1  open. 

In  geometry,  aperture  is  ufed  for  the  fpace  left  between  two 
fines  which  mutually  incline  towards  each  other  to  form  an 
angle.  See  Angle. 

In  optics,  aperture  is  the  hole  next  the  objedf- glafs  of  a  tele- 
icope,  or  microfcope  ;  through  which  the  light  and  image  of 
the  objeCt  come  into  the  tube,  and  are  thence  carried  to  the 
eye.  See  Obje ct=gl ass. 

Aperture  is  alfo  underftood  of  that  part  of  the  objeCt-glafs 
it  felf,  which  covers  the  former,  and  which  is  left  pervious  to 
the  rays.  See  Telescope. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  having  a  juft  aperture. — To  find  it 
experimentally;  apply  feveral  circles  of  black  fmutted  paper, 
each  bigger  than  other,  upon  the  face  of  the  glafs,  from  the 
magnitude  of  a  pea  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  glafs  ;  and 
with  each  of  thefe,  feparately,  view  feveral  diftinCI  obje&s ; 
as  the  moon,  ftars,  &c.  That  through  which  they  appear 
the  moft  diftincftly,  is  to  be  pitched  upon. 

M.  Auzout  affirms,  that  he  found  that  the  apertures  of  te- 
lefccpes  ought  to  be  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
lengths  ;  but  Huygens,  who  firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  aper¬ 
tures ,  allures  us  he  found  by  experience,  that  the  aperture 
of  an  objeCt-glafs,  e.  gr.  of  30  foot,  is  to  be  determined  by 
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Apertura  Feucli,  denotes  the  lofs  of  a  feudal  tenure,  by  de 
fault  of  iflue  to  him,  to  whom  the  feud  or  fee  was  firft 
granted.  See  Fee,  Feud,  Tenure, 

APE  i  A  LOUS*,  in  botany,  fomething  without  petala  or 
flower- leaves.  See  Petala,  and  Leaf. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  JftiVative  particle  and  ttcthAov, 
folium,  a  leaf.  See  Flower,  Plant,  IAc. 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  any  thing.  See  Vertex, 
Apices,  &c. 

APHiERESIS,  Atyaipso-  ic,  in  grammar,  a  figure,  whereby 
fomething  is  taken  away  from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Sec 
Figure  and  Word. 

Thus  ciconia,  by  apbecrefis  is  wrote  conia  ;  contcmnere,  tern- 
nere  ;  omittere,  mittere,  iAc. 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called  apocope . 
See  Apocope. 

APHELION*,  or  Aphelium,  in  aftronomy,  that  point 
of  the  earth’s  or  a  planet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  is  the  fartheft 
diftant  from  the  fun  that  it  can  be.  See  Orbit. 

*  The  word  comes  .from  the  Greek  arm,  from  ;  and  viKtos,  fun. 
Thus  a  planet  being  in  A,  (Tab.  Ajiron.  Fig.  I.)  its  utmoft 
dilfance  from  the  fun  S  ;  is  faid  to  be  in  its  aphelion.  See 
Planet,  Sun,  (ic. 

In  the  fyftem  or  fuppofition  of  the  fun’s  moving  round  the 
earth  ;  the  fame  point  is  called  apogee.  See  Apogee.  The 
aphelion  ftands  oppufed  to  the  perihelion.  See  Perihelion. 
The  aphelia  of  all  the  primary  planets  are  at  reft  ;  excepting 
that  thofe  planets  neareft  the  fun,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  and  Mars,  being  a£ted  upon  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
their  aphelia  move  a  fmall  matter  in  confequentia  with  re/pedt 
to  the  fixed  ftars,  and  this  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  the 
di fiances  of  thofe  planets  from  the  fun. 

Hence,  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars  move  35  minutes  in  confe- 
quent.ia  in  refpeef  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  100  years;  the  aphe¬ 
lia  of  the  Earth,  Venus  and  Mercury,  will  move  in  100 
years,  18  min.  36  fee.  ix  min.  27  fee.  and  4  min.  29  fee- 
The  method  of  finding  the  pla,ce  of  the  aphelion ,  is  by  obfer- 
ving  feveral,  of  the  greater  uigreffions  of  the  planet; from  the 
fun;  till  by  two  or  three  repeated  obfervations  it  be  found 
to  remain  at  a  ftand. — In  (dip  Philof.  TranfadL  N°.  128. 
we  have  a  geometrical  method  of  finJing  the  aphelia  of  the 
planets,  by  Dr.  Halley. 

Kepler  places  the  apheli.n  of  Saturn  for  the  year  17-00, 

28°.  37.  44".  of  Sagittarius:  De  la  Hire,  in  290.  14'.  41' 

— The  aphelion  of  Jupiter  in  8<\  io7.  40L  of  Libra  :  De  fo 
Hire  in  rop.  if.  14L— The  aphelion  of  Mars  in  o0.  5P.  29L 
of  Virgo  :  De  la  Hire  in  o°.  35/.  25//.— The  aphelion  of  the 
Earth  in  8P.  25'.  3077.  of  Cancer. -The  aphelion  of  Venus  in 

3  .  24k  27 L  of  Aquarius:  De  la  Hire  in  6°.  56'.  10L _ 

And  the  aphelion  of  Mercury  in  15°,  44'.  29 ".  6f  Sagittarius  : 
De  la  Hire  in  130.  f,  40L 

The  annual  motion,  according  to  Kepler,  of  -. the  aphelion  of 
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this  proportion  :  as  30  to  3,  that  is,  as  10  to  1,  fo  is  the 
root  of  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  any  glafs  multiplied  by 
30,  to  its  aperture  :  and  the  focal  diftances  of  the  eye-glafles 
are  to  be  proportional  to  the  apertures. — A  table  of  apertures 
for  telefcopes  of  various  lengths,  cJc.  fee  under  the  article 
Te  LESCOPE, 

The  greater  or  left  aperture  of  an  objcdt-glafs,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  does  not  increafe  or  diminifh  the  vifible  area  of  the 
objetf;  all  that  is  effedted  by  this,  is  the  admittance  of  more 
or  left  rays,  and  confequently  the  more  bright  or  obfeure  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  object. 

H  ence,  in  viewing  Venus  through  a  telefcope,  a  much  lefs 
aperture  is  to  be  ufed  than  for  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn, 
becaufe  her  light  is  fo  vivid  and  glaring. — Which  confidera- 
tion  does  a  little  invalidate  and  difturb  M.  Auzout’s  propor¬ 
tion,  as  isfhewn  by  Dr.  Hook,  Phil.  TranfadL  N°  4. 

Apertura  Tabularum ,  in  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  the 
breaking  open  a  Taft  will  and  teftament.  See  Will  and 
Testament. 


Saturn  is  i,7. 
nus,  T .  i877 
Hire, 

777.— Of  Venus  i7.  2677.  and  of  Mercury  r.  39 
APHONIA*,  Afpcovux,  in  medicine,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon 
whoisdumb,  or  deftitute  of  fpeech.  SeeDuMBNfss. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
yovti,  vox,  voice;  q.  d.  a  lofs  of  fpeech,  or  voice. 

Menjotius.has  a  diflertatioftexprefs  de  Aphonia. 
APHORISM*,  a  maxim,  general  ruie,  or  principle  of  a 
fcience  ;  or  a  brief  fentence,  comprehending  a  great  deal  of 
matter  in  a  few  words.  See  Maxim,  <6  c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  crutotta uoc,  of  fe- 

paro,  fell  go,  I  leparate,  I  chufe,  q.  d.  a  choice,  or  felcct  fen¬ 
tence.  See  Sent  ence,  Axiom,  &c. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  and  law.- — We  fay  the 
aphorijms  of  Hippocrates,  of  Santftorius,  of  Boerhaave,  tAa 
aphorifms  of  the  civil  law",  &c. 

APHRONITRE  *,  AphronitruM,  a  kind  of  nitre, 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpume,  or 
the  lighteft  and  fubtileft  part  thereof,  emerging  to  the  top. 
See  Nitre. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  cup&f,  froth  ;  and 
t /?<£?!,  nitre. 

Some  modern  naturalifts  rather  take  the  ancient  aphronitre  to 
have  been  a  native  falt-petre,  gathering  like  an  efflorefcence 
on  old  walls,  &c.  now  called  falt-petre  of  the  rock.  See  Salt¬ 
petre. 

APHTHtT*,  in  medicine,  little  ulcers  or  pimples  rifing  in 
the  mouth,  the  palate,  gums,  and  at  the  root  of  the  toiwSe  • 
attended  with  inflammation,  and  a  difficulty  of  fwallowino* 
See  Ulcer.  °* 

-  The  word  feems  derived  from  the  Greek  I  corrupt  j 

or  rrom  dw/c;  acceudo,  1  kindle.  r 

Sucking  children  arc  particularly  fubjea  to  aphtha,  when  ei¬ 
ther  the  nurfefs  milk  is  corrupted,  or  the  child’s  ftomach  be¬ 
comes  unfit  for  digeftion:  for  in  thefe  cafes,  the  iharpi  acri¬ 
monious  parts  of  the  milk  rifing  up,  eafily  exulcerate  thofe 
tender  and  delicate  parts. 

V^re/LarC  /'ome,  white,  others  red,  others  livid  and 

red  forts  are  the  leaft  dangerous, 
the  livid  and  black  often  prove 


bkckifh  :  the  white  and 
moft  eafily  cured 


and  the 

mortal. 
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When  they  happen  in  growrt  perfons,  they  are  owing  to 
thin,  ferous,  and  (harp  humours  returned  from  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  mouth.— A  liniment  of  melrofatum 
and  oil  of  Vitriol,  is  efteemcd  a  good  remedy  for  the  aphtha : 
plantane-water  is  alfo  in  ufe  on  the  fame  occafion. 

APHTH  ARTODOCETiE*,  Aptap-rodWai,  a  fedt  of 
heretics,  fworn  enemies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  incorrupti¬ 

ble;  and  Jbtua,  I  opine,  I  imagine;  and  was_  given  them, 
beeaufe  they  imagine  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  impafiible,  and  not  capable  of  death.  . 

They  arofe  among  the  Eutychians,  and  made  their  nift  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  year  535.  See  Eut ychi an. 

APIARY*,  bee-houfe ;  a  place  where  bees  are  kept ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  See 
Bee,  Hive,  Box,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  apis,  a  bee. 

The  apiary  fhould  be  fcreened  from  high  winds  on  every  fide, 
either  naturally  or  artificially  ;  and  well  defended  from  poul¬ 
try,  ISic.  whofe  dung  is  offenfive  to  bees.  See  Garden, 
Honey,  isV. 

APICES*,  fummits ,  in  botany,  little  knobs  growing  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftamina,  or  chives  in  the  middle  of  flowers. 

See  Stamina,  and  Flower. 

*  The  word  is  Latin  ;  being  the  nominative  plural  of  apex ,  the 
top  or  fummit  of  any  thing. 

They  are  commonly  of  a  dark,  purplifh  colour. — By  the  mi- 
crofcope  they  have  been  difcovered  to  be,  as  it  were  a  fort  of 
capfulae  feminales,  or  feed-veflels,  containing  in  them  fmall 
globular,  and  often  oval  particles  of  various  colours,  and  ex- 
quifitely  formed  ;  called  the  farina  fcecundans.  See  F  arina 
Fcecundans. 

What  the  ufes  of  thefe  are,  is  not  entirely  agreed  on  :  fome 
have  gueffed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  male  fperm,  which  fal¬ 
ling  down  into  the  flower,  fecundates  and  ripens  the  feed.  See 
further  under  the  article  Generation  of  Plants. 

APOBATERION,  ATrogarrp KH/,  among  the  ancients  a 
farewel  fpeech,  or  poem,  made  by  a  perfon  on  his  departure 
out  of  his  own  country,  or  fome  other  place  where  he  had 
been  kindly  received,  and  entertained. 

Such  is  that  of  iEneas  to  Helenus  and  Andromache,  /En. 
Lib.  III. — The  apobaterion  ftands  oppofed  to  the  epibate- 
rion.  See  Epib  aterion. 

APOCALYPSE*,  Apocalypsis,  revelation",  the  name 
of  the  laft  book  in  the  canon  of  fcripture.  See  Canon,  and 
Bible. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  dmy&KvA]a,  I  reveal, 

I  difcover. 

The  Apocalypfe  contains  difcoveries,  or  revelations  relating  to 
many  important  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  faith made  to 
the  apoftle  St.  John,  in  the  ifle  of  Pathmos,  during  his  ba- 
niihment  there  under  the  perfecution  of  Domitian.  See  Re¬ 
velation. 

This,  of  all  the  books  of  the  NewTeftament,  is  that,  about 
■which  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  pra&ice  of  the  church, 
were  the  moft,  and  the  longeft  divided. — When  it  was  firft 
univerfally  received  as  canonical,  is  not  eafy  to  decide. — 
-St.  Jerom  relates,  that  the  Greek  church  doubted  of  its  au- 
thenticknefe  even  in  his  days :  St.  Bafil  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  abfolutely  rejedt  it ;  and  the  council  of  Laodicea  never 
mention  i-t  in  their  canon  of  the  facred  writings. 

Some  attributed  it  to  the  heretic  Cerinthusj  and  others, 
to  another  John,  difciple  of  St.  John.  See  Alogians. 
— Dionyfias  Alexandrinus  cenfures  it  as  written  in  bad 
Greek,  and  even  finds  folecifms  and  barbarifms  in  it,  in 
abundance  :  though  he  allows  it  to  contain  a  myftic 
fenfe,  Which  he  fays  he  admires  even  where  he  does  not  un- 
derftand. 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  Anti- 
ochenus,  Melito,  Apollonius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
Tertullian,  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  canonical.  The  third 
•council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  placed  it  in  the  canon  of 
the  New  Teftament  ;  and  the  churches  both  of  the  eaft  and 
weft  have  acknowledged  it  ever  fince. 

The  Alogians  are  reprefented  by  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as  great 
declaimers  againft  the  Apocalypfe^  many  of  the  flights  where¬ 
of  they  turned  into  ridicule  ;  particularly  the  vifions  of  the 
feven  trumpets,  the  four  angels  bound  on  the  river  Euphra¬ 
tes,  &c. — St.  Epiphanius  defends  it  againft  them  :  the  book, 
he  obferves,  is  not  a  mere  hiftory,  but  a  prophecy  ;  fo  that  it 
is  no  wonder  the  author  fhould  exprefs  himfelf  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  prophets,  whofe  ftyle  is  ufually  figurative. 

Of  all  their  obje&ions  againft  the  authority  of  this  book, 
that  feems  the  beft  grounded  which  is  drawn  from  thofe 
words  in  cap.  ii.  ver.  18.  Write  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
' Thyatira  :  there  was  not*  fay  they,  any  chriftian  church  at 
Thyatira  at  that  time. — St.  Epiphanius,  who  grants  them 
this  point,  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  prophetic  fpirit  ; 
as  if  St.  John  had  forefeen  there  would  be  a  church  there 
in  courfe  of  time.  See  Angel. 

Some  late  authors  have  made  a  good  amendment  to  St,  E- 
piphanius’s  anfwer  :  it  is  probable*  in  the  time  of  that  fa¬ 
ther,  the  catalogue  of  the  bifhops,  with  other  adls,  which 
{hew  that  there  had  been  a  church  eftablifhed  there  from  the 
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time  of  the  apoftles,  might  not  be  known.  Grotius  adds, 
that  though  there  was  not,  indeed,  any  church  of  Gentile 
converts  at  Thyatira  when  St.  John  wrote  ;  yet  there  was 
one  of  Jews,  as  there  had  been  another  at  Theflalonica  be¬ 
fore  St.  Paul  preached  there. 

Several  orthodox  writers  have  rejedled  the  Apocalypfe  as  a 
book  which  countenanced  the  reveries  of  Cerinthus,  touching 
the  carnal  reign  of  Chrift  on  earth.  See  Cerinthians, 
and  Millenaries. 

Though  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  ( ap .  Eufeb.  Hifl.  Eccl.  7. 
25.)  allowed  the  Apocalypfe  for  an  infpired  writing  ;  yet  he 
took  it  for  the  work  of  another  John,  different  from  St.  John 
the  Evangelift  ;  which  he  endeavours  to  make  appear  from 
the  diverfity  of  ftyle.  But  we  all  know  how  precarious 
the  arguments  are,  which  are  drawn  from  the  mere  confi- 
deration  of  ftyle. — It  is  true,  in  moft  of  the  ancient  Greek 
copies,  both  printed  and  mahufeript,  we  find  the  name 
Johrt  the  Divine  at  the  head  thereof  j  but  they  who  put  this 
title,  meant  no  more  thereby  than  to  denote  the  apoftle 
St.  John,  whom  the  Greek  fathers  call  the  Divine ,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  evangelifts. 
See  Evangelist. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  works  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  Apocalypfes. — Sozomen  mentioned  a  book  ufed  in  the  churches 
of  Paleftine,  called  the  Apocalypfe ,  or  Revelation  of  St.  Peter. 
He  alfo  mentions  an  Apocalypfe  of  St.  Paul ;  which  the  Coph- 
ta;  retain  to  this  day,  Eufebius  alfo  fpeaks  of  both  thefe 
Apocalypfes.—  St.  Epiphanius  mentions  an  Apocalypfe  of  Adam  : 
Nicephorus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Efdras  ;  Gratian  and  Cedre- 
nus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Mofes,  another  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
another  of  St.  Stephen  :  St.  Jerom  an  Apocalypfe  of  Elias. 
Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Plotin,  makes  mention  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypfe  or  revelations  of  Zoroafter,  Zoftrian,  Nicothasus,  Al- 
logenes,  <&c. 

APOCHYLISMA,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  an  infpiflated 
vegetable  juice  j  anfwering  to  what  the  {hops  call  a  Rob.  See 
Rob. 

APOCOPE*,  a  figure  in  grammar,  wherein  part  of  the 
end  of  a  word  is  cut  off  j  as  in  die  for  dice ,  fac  for  face ,  nil 
for  nihil y  hyp  or  hyppo  for  hypochondriacal.  See  Metaplas- 
MUS. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  amcKoa^en,  to  cut  off ; 
which  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  am,  and  the  verb 
y.oA]u,  I  cut. 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  called  a - 
phezrefis.  See  Aph^eresis. 

When  the  apocopation  is  marked  with  a  fuperior  comma, 
(called  an  apojirophus)  the  word  is  faid  to  be  apojlrophated  : 
as  thro'  for  through.  See  Apostrophe. 
APOCRISIARIUS*,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  appointed  to 
carry  or  deliver  the  meffages,  orders,  and  anfwers  of  a  prince 
or  emperor. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  amxptoic,  refponfum,  an¬ 
fwer. — Hence  he  is  ufually  called  in  Latin,  rcfponfalis,  q.  d. 
anfwerer. 

The  apocrifarius  afterwards  became  the  emperor’s  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  kept  the  feal. — In  the  barbarous  Latin  we  fometimes 
meet  with  afecreta,  fecretary,  for  apocrifiary.  Zofimus  de¬ 
fines  apocrifarius ,  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs  ;  being  the 
fame  with  what  Vopifcus  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  calls  nota- 
rius  fecretorum.  See  Secretary,  lAc. 

The  title  of  apocrifiary ,  became  at  length  appropriated,  as  it 
were,  to  the  pope’s  deputy  or  agent,  who  refided  at  Con- 
ffantinople  to  receive  the  pope’s  orders,  and  the  emperor’s 
anfwer. 

St.  Gregory  was  apocrifiary  of  pope  Pelagius,  at  the  time 
when  he  compofed  his  morals  on  Job. — The  apocrifiary  did 
the  office  of  the  modern  nuntio’s.  See  Nuntio. — Some¬ 
times,  however,  he  had  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  pope’s 
legate.  See  Legate. 

The  herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
Iconoclaftes,  broke  off  the  cuftom  of  having  a  papal  apo¬ 
crifiary  at  Conftantinople. 

A  P O  C  RU  S T I CS*,  ATroxpsrota,  in  medicine,  remedies 
indued  with  a  repelling  and  aftringent  power,  whereby 
they  prevent  the  too  great  afflux  of  humours  to  a  part  dif- 
eafed.  See  Repellent,  and  Repulsion. 

*  T  he  word  is  derived  from  amxgisco,  pnlfo,  pello ,  I  drive. 
Apocrujlics  are  ufually  cold,  aftringent,  and  confift  of  large 
particles,  wherein  they  differ  from  drawing  medicines,  which 
are  hot,  and  confift  of  more  fubtile  parts.  See  Ripeners. 

A  P  O  C  RY  P  H  A  L,  fomething  dubious  ;  or  that  comes  from 
an  uncertain  author,  whereon  much  credit  cannot  be  re- 
pofed. 

We  fay,  an  apocryphal  book,  paffage,  hiftory,  &JV,  meaning, 
fuch  as  are  of  fufpedted  authority.— In  matters  of  do&rine, 
the  writings  of  heretics,  fchifmatics,  & V.  are  held  apocry¬ 
phal. 

Voflius  obferves,  that  with  regard  to  the  facred  books,  none 
are  to  be  accounted  apocryphal ,  except  fuch  as  have  neither 
been  admitted  into  the  fynagogue,  nor  the  church,  fo  as  to 
be  added  to  the  canon  and  read  in  public.  See  Canon, 
Bible,  &c. 

For  this  realon,  alfo  the  books  of  Sibyls  wejre  anciently  called 
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apocryphal ,  as  being  committed  to  the  trull  of  the  decemviri  | 
alone:  and  for  the  like  reafon  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Tyrians  were  called  by  the  fame  name.  See  Sibyl, 
Decemvir,  &c. 

Before  the  feptuagint  verfion,  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  were  all  apocryphal  in  this  fenfe. — But  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  fenfe  of  the  word  was  changed,  and  thofe  books 
alone  were  called  apocryphal ,  which  were  of  doubtful  or  fu- 
fpeSfed  authority. 

In  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the  writings  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  temple  were  called  apocryphal ;  by  reafon  they, 
were  kept  fecret  from  the  people. 

When  the  Jews  publilhed  their  facred  books,  they  only  gave 
the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  to  fuch  as  they  thus 
made  public ;  and  fuch  as  were  Hill  retained  in  their  archives, 
they  called  apocryphal ,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they, 
were  not  public  ;  fo  that  they  might  be  really  facred  and  di¬ 
vine,  though  not  promulged  as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refpedt  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  called  apocry- 
phaly  which  were  not  inferred  in  the  Jewifh  canon  of.  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  St.  Epiphanius  is  to  be  underf, 
Hood,  when  he  fays,  that  the  apocryphal  books  are  not  jput  in 
the  ark  among  the  other  infpired  writings.  See  Ark. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute  between  the  Romanifts  and 
the  Reformed,  about  the  authority  of  thofe  books,  now  called, 
by  the  latter,  apocryphal *  ;  as  Judith,  Tobit,  Efdras,  Mac¬ 
cabees,  &c.  the  one  having  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
primitive  fathers  for  their  vouchers,  and  the  others,,  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  their  church.  See  Deuteroc  anonical. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  corny.  pv--srTUv,  to  hide ; 
becaufe  the  origin  of  fuch  books  was  unknown,  or  becaufe 
they  contain  fome  myfteries  not  fit  to  be  known. 

M.  Simon  contends,  that  they  muft  have  been  read  in  Greek, 
even  by  the  apoftles  themfeives;  which  he  infers  from  divers 
paffages  in  their  writings. — He  adds,  that  the  church  recei¬ 
ved  them  with  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  from  tbeHelle- 
nift  Jews ;  and  that  if  the  churches  of  Paleftine  never  ad¬ 
mitted  them,  it  was  not  for  their  accounting  them  apocryphal 
in  the  fenfe  the  word  is  now  ufed,  but  becaufe  they  read  none 
but  what  were  Writ  in  Hebrew. 

To  this  may  be  oppofed  the  authority  of  the  greateft  part  of 
writers  in  all  ages,  till  the  council  of  Trent;  which  makes 
a  precife  diftin£tion  between  the  books  now  called  apocryphal , 
and  thofe  contained  in  the  Jewifh  canon.  See  Canon. 

A  P  ODI  CTI  C  A L*  Argument ,  or  fyllogifm ,  fignifies  a  clear, 
convincing  proof,  or  demonftration  of  a  thing.  See  De¬ 
monstration,  Argument,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  aarsAinvvyxU,  I  demon- 
ftrate,  I  fhew  clearly; 

APOGEE*,  Apog^um,  in  aftronomy,  that  point  in  the 
orbit  of  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  which  is  furtheft  diftant  from 
the  earth.  See  Orbit,  and  Earth. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  arm,  ab,  from;  and 
ryn  or  yctia,  earth. — In  the  corrupt  Latin,  apogee  fometimes 
fignifies  a  grotto,  or  fubterraneous  vault. 

The  apogee  is  a  point  in  the  heavens,  at  the  extreme  of  the 
line  of  the  apfidcs ;  in  which  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the 
greateft  diftance  that  it  can  be  at,  from  the  earth,  jn  its 
whole  revolution.  See  Apsis,  Earth,  Planet,  Sfc. 

The  oppofite  point  hereto;  is  called  the,  perigee.  See  Pe¬ 
rigee. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  regarding  the  earth  as  the  centre 
of  the  fyftem  ;  chiefly  confidered  the  apogee  and  perigee  :  the 
moderns,  making  the  fun  the  centre,  change  the  apogee  and 
perigee  for  aphelion  and  perihelion.  See  Aphe lion,  and 
Perihelion.  See  alfo System. 

The  quantity  of  the  motion  of  the  apogee  may  be  found  by 
comparing  two  obfervations  thereof  made  at  a  great  diftance 
of  time  ;  converting  the  difference  into  minutes,  and  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  years  elapfed  between  the  two  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  quotient  gives  the  annual  motion  of  the  apogee. 
— Thus,  from  an  obfervation  made  by  Hipparchus  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  140,  whereby  the  fun’s  apogee  was  found 
50,  30'  of  H  ;  and  another  made  by  Ricciolus,  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  1646,  wherein  it  was  found  70,  26^  of  <£  ;  the  an¬ 
nual  motion  of  the  apogee  is  found  to  be  1 2//. 

Apogee  of  the  Moon.  See  the  article  Moon. 

Apogee  of  the  Equant,  is  its  fartheft  diftance  from  the  earth  ; 
or  that  point  where  the  circumference  of  the  equant  is  inter¬ 
fered  by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  in  the  remoteft  part  of  the 
diameter.  SeeEQjJANT. 

So  the  perigee  of  the  equant  is  the  oppofite  point,  or  the 
neareft  part  of  the  diameter. 

The  mean  apogee  of  the  epicycle,  is  a  point  where  the  epicy¬ 
cle  is  cut  above,  by  aright  line  drawn  from  its  centre,  to 
the  centre  of  the  equant,  or  the  point  of  the  epicycle  moft 
remote  from  the  earth.  See  Epicycle. 

APOGRAPH*,  Apooraphum,  a  copy  or  tranfcript  of 
fome  book  or  writing.  See  Copy,  Transcript,  Gfc. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  arm,  ab ,  from  ;  and  yaw,  fcribo, 
to  write. 

In  this  fenfe,  apograph  ftands  oppofed  to  autograph ;  as  a  co¬ 
py  to  an  original.  See  Autograph. 

APOLLIN  ARISTS,  Apoli.in  arians,  ancient  heretics, 
Vo  jl.  I.  N<\  X. 


who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  afllimed  true  flefh,  or  a  ratio¬ 
nal  human  fouj. 

Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  their  leader,  invefted  Chrift  with  I 
know  not  what  fanciful  kind  of  flefh,  .which  he  fuppofed 
to.  have  exifted  with  the  fon  from  all  eternity. — He  alfo  di- 
ftinguifhed  between  the  foul  of  Chrift,  and  what  the  Greeks 
call  va£,  mind  or  'underftanding  ;  and  from  this  diftindiicn 
t6ok  occafion  to  aflert,  that  Chrift  affirmed  a  foul  without 
its  underftanding,  and  that  this  defeft  was  fupplied  by  the 
Word  *  :  though  fome  of  his  followers  held  that  Chrift  had 
no  human  foul  at  all.  See  Sou  L, 

*  Apollinaris  diftinguilhed  between  the  foul  and  the  mind, 
the  -4  tyy  and  the  m  ;  acknowledging  that  the  Word  af¬ 
firmed  the  body,  and  the  foul,  of  man,  but  not  vxs, 

the  mind  or  fpirit ;  but  that  the  Word" it  felf  fupplied  the  place 
thereof. — “  This  then,  according  to  Bp.  Pearfon,  was  the 
.“  difference  between  the  Arian  and  Apollinarian  herefies  5 
“  that  the  latter  afferted,  that  God  affumed  the  nature  both 
“  of  the  flefh  and  foul  of  man  ;  but  the  former,  that  only 
“  of  the  flefh.  So  that  there  are  two  things  obferyable  in 
“  the  Apollinarian  herefy  :  their  philofophy,  whereby  they 
“  make  man  conftft  of  three  diftinft  parts,  body,  foul,  and 
“  fpirit  or  mind  ;  and  their  divinity,  whereby  they  only 
“  make  the  human  nature  of  .Chrift  confift  of  two  of  thole 
“  m.  body  and  foul.” — But  the  bifhop,  it  is  to  be  noted; 
feems  to  depart  a  little  from  the  current  of  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  in  fuppofing,  that  Apollinaris  allowed  Chrift  to  have 
aflumed  a  true  body.  Vid.  Niceph.  Hiji.  Eccl.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
Vincent.  Lirin.  &c.  ... 

Apollinaris  further  taught,  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  other  fouls,  as  well  as  their  bodies. — Theodoret 
charges  him  with  confounding  the  perfons  of  the  Godhead  ; 
and  with  giving  into  the  errors  of  Sabellius  :  and  Bafil  accu- 
fes  him  of  abandoning  the  literal  fenfe  of  fcri'pture*  and  ta¬ 
king  up  wholly  with  the  allegori'cal  fenfe. 

This  herefy  was  very  fubtile,  arid  overfpread  moft  of  the 
churches  of  the  eaft  ;  it  was  condemned  in  a  fynod  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  under  St.  Athanafius,  in  the  year  362.  It  was  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  different  herefies,  the  chief  whereof  were 

■  the  Dimoerites,  See  Dimoerit^e. 

Apollinarian  Games ,  Apollinares  Ludi ,  in  antiquity,  games 
Rt  Rome;  celebrated  yearly  in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  July,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  praetor,  in  the  Circus 
maximus. 

The  tradition  goes,  that  at  the  firft  celebration  hereof,  the 
people  were  fuddenly  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and  obliged  to 
take  to  their  arms :  upon  which  occafion  a  cloud  of  darts 
and  arrows  falling  upon  their  enemies,  the  Romans  foon  re¬ 
turned  victors  to  their  . fports. 

APOLLONIAN  Hyperbola ,  and. Parabola.  Sfee Hyper¬ 
bola,  and  Parabola. 

APOLOGETIC,  Apologetic al,  fomething  faid,,  or 
written  by  way  of  excufe,  or  apology  for  any  adtion,  or  per- 
fon.  See  Apology.. 

The  Apologetic  of  Tertullian  is  a  Work  full  of  ftrength  and  fpi¬ 
rit  ;  fuch  as  in  all  refpedts  became  the  character  of  that  fa¬ 
ther.— He  there  vindicates  the  Chriftians  from  all  that  had 
been  objected  to  them,  particularly  the  abominable  crimes 
faid  to  be  perpetrated  at  their  meetings,  and  their  want  of 
love  and  fidelity  to  their  country.  The  ground  of  this  laft 
accufation,  was  their  refufing  to  take  the  accuftomed  oaths, 
and  fwear  by  the  tutelary  , gods  of  the  empire.— Tertullian 
addreffes  his  apologetic  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome  j  the  em¬ 
peror  Severus  being  then  abfent. 

APOLOGUE*,  Apologus,  a  moral  fable  ;  or  a  feigned 
relation,  intended  to  inform,  and  amend  the  manners.  See 
Fabl  e. 

*  jul.  Scaliger  derives  the  name  arm  A oyv,  inafmuch  as  the 
apologue  means  fomething  more  than  what  at  firft  fight  it 
expreffes. 

Such  are  the  fables  of  ^Efop,  whence,  moral  fables  are  ufu- 
ally  denominated  JEfopic  Fables. 

Father  de  Colonia  makes  it  eflential  to  the  apologue ,  that  it 
contain  what  palfes  among  brutes  ;  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
the  parable ,  by  this,  that  the  latter,  though  feigned,  might 
poflibly  be  true,  which  the  former  cannot ;  fince  beafts  can¬ 
not  fpeak.  See  Parable. 

APOLOGY*,  Apologia,  defence  ;  a  difeourfe  or  writing- 
in  vindication  of  a  perfon.  ° 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  armKoyuv,  to  refute,  or 

•  »  repel  with  words. 

APONEUROSIS*,  Airovtvpuo-i;,  among  anatomifts  the 
Spreading  or  expanfion  of  a  nerve,  or  tendon,  breadth-wife  • 
in  manner  of  a  membrane.  See  Nerve  and  Tendon  * 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  arm,  ab,  from ; 
and  vzu£9v,  a  nerve. 


Aponeurosis,  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  the  hutting  offa  nerve. 

orr,,e"do"--^nd  ,n  fome  writers  we  find  it  ufed  for  a  tender 
ltfelf.  See  1  endon, 

APOPH  L  EG  M  ATIZ  A  NTS  *,  denote  medicines  propel 
to  purge  the  head  and  brain  of  fuperfluous  phlegm  or  ferou 
humours.  See  Phlegm.  ° 


*  Thefe  are  alfo,  by 
matifms.— The  word 
tphey^o,  phlegm.  • 


many  writers,  denominated  apopbleg- 
is  compounded  of  army  from ;  and 
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A  POP  H  YGE*,  in  archite&ure,  that  part  of  a  column  where 
it  begins  to  fpring  out  of  its  bale,  and  fhoot  upwards.  See 
Column,  and  Base. 

*  The  word  in  its  original  Greek  fignifies  flight  ;  whence  the 
French  alfo  call  it  efcape ,  conge,  &c.  and  vve,  fometimes, 
fpring  of  the  column. 

The  apophyge ,  in  its  original,  was  no  more,  than  the  ring  or 
ferril  heretofore  faftened  at  the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars, 
to  keep  them  from  fplitting  ;  which  afterwards  was  imitated 
in  ftone-work.  See  Order. 

APOPHYSIS*,  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  of  a  bone  ;  or 
a  part  eminent,  and  jutting  out  beyond  the  reft.  See  Bone, 
Process,  fife. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  amrpvtnf,  and  literally  denotes  a  pro¬ 
duction  outwards :  formed  am  7k  am-pviycti,  to  arife  from, 
or  out  of. 

Apophyses  Mammillares ,  are  the  beginnings  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  far  as  the  os  cribrofum,  where  they  divide  into 
little  fibres,  which  pafs  through  thofe  bones,  and  fpread 
themfelves  throughout  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe.  See  Ol¬ 
factory,  Nerve,  Nose,  &c. 

Apophysis  Mammillaris ,  or  Majloidea ,  alfo  denotes  one  of 
the  external  eminences  of  the  os  petrofum.  See  Petrosum. 

APOPLECTIC,  relating  to  an  apoplexy. — Thus  we  fay 
an  apoplectic  fit,  an  apoplectic  water,  t&c.  See  Fit,  C35 c. 

APOPLEXY*,  iii  medicine,  a  fudden  privation  of  all  the] 
fenfes,  and  all  the  fenfible  motions  of  the  body,  excepting 
thofe  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  attended  with  a  great  deprava¬ 
tion,  or  fufpenfion  of  the  principal  faculties  of  the  foul.  See 
Sensation,  Motion,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  to  flrike,  or 

aftonifh  ;  this  diffemper  linking  fuddenly,  and,  as  it  were, 
like  a  thunder-bolt. 

Apoplexy  differs  from  earns,  lethargy ,  and  coma ,  in  regard 
that  in  thofe  three  diftempers,  the  ftupor  is  not  fo  profound, 
nor  all  fenfation  quite  deftroyed.  See  Carus,  Lethar¬ 
gy,  and  Coma. 

It  differs  from  fyncopc,  in  that  there  is  no  fenfible  pulfe  in  this 
laft: ;  whereas  in  an  apoplexy ,  the  pulfe  is  perceptible  almoft 
till  death.  See  Syncope. 

It  differs  from  an  epilepfy ,  in  regard  all  motion  is  not  abo- 
lifhed  in  that,  as  in  this :  and  it  differs  from  the  palfy,  inaf- 
much  as  the  palfy  is  not  attended  with  any  ftupor,  nor 
does  it  deprive  the  patient  of  fenfe  and  perception.  See  Epi¬ 
lepsy  and  Palsy. 

The  apoplexy  may  be  occafioned  by  an  interruption  of  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  towards  the  brain  ;  or  by  any  thing  that 
hinders  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  into  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  and  the  parts  of  voluntary  motion  :  fometimes  it  is 
owing  to  an  abundance  of  phlegm,  and  fometimes  to  a  vifeid 
pituita,  wherewith  the  brain  is  opprefled  ;  as  is  obfervable 
in  winter  apoplexies ,  aiid  in  thofe  of  old  people.  It  fome¬ 
times  alfo  comes  from  a  melancholic  acid  humour  that  co¬ 
agulates  the  blood,  or  too  grofs  a  lympha,  which  flops  up 
the  nerves  ;  or  a  plethora,  which  oppreffes  them  ;  or  ex-, 
crefcencies  within-hde  the  cranium,  prefling  the  velfels ;  or 
a  polypus,  blocking  up  the  carotids,  &c.  V.  Bayle,  de 
Apopl.  See  Brain. 

In  differing  perfons  dead  hereof,  clotted  extravafated  blood 
is  ufually  found  in  one  or  both  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See 
Philof.  Tranfadl.  N°  173,  313,  ts'e. 

Hippocrates  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  apoplexies ,  the  one 
jlrong,  the  other  weak  ;  only  differing  in  the  gieater,  or  lefs 
difficulty  of  refpiration  and  puliation:  in  the  former  the 
pulfe  and  breath  feem  almoft  entirely  flopped,  in  the  latter 
there  are  confiderable  remains  of  them. 

The  more  modern  authors  diftinguilh  apoplexies,  from  their 
caufe,  into  Javguineous  and  pltuitous  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
lymphatic ,  polypous,  Jerous ,  atrahilary ,  &c. 

The  fit  of  an  apoplexy  is  ufually  preceded  by  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  dimnefs  and  lofs  of  fight  or  memory  :  fometimes  by 
an  univerfal  indolence;  and  fometimes  by  a  flux  of  pituitous 
matter  by  the  nofe  and  mouth. — It  is  attended  with  a  fnoar- 
ing  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  fometimes  with  a  fever,  rare¬ 
ly  with  a  foaming  at  the  mouth,  frequently  with  a  fweat, 
haemorrhoids,  or  diarrhoea  ;  and  fo  goes  off. 

To  prevent  an  apoplexy ,  wine  and  hard  labour  are  to  be  a- 
voided  ;  no  eating  to  excels  ;  nor  no  fleeping  after  dinner : 
exercife  to  be  kept  up,  and  care  and  chagrin  to  be  kept  under. 
To  cure  an  apoplexy ,  medicines  mull  be  ufed  that  occafion 
large  evacuations  ;  and  nothing  of  opiate  or  aftringent  med¬ 
dled  withal. — During  the  fit,  copious  bleeding  in  the  jugulars 
to  be  ufed,  and  the  patient  laid  on  his  back  ;  applying  ftrong 
volatiles  to  the  nofe  ;  blow  up  ftrong  fternutatories,  and  rub 
the  temples  with  cephalic  mixtures. — A  hot  iron  may  alfo 
be  applied  near  the  vertex  or  occiput ;  an  epifpaftic  to  the 
neck;  to  which  are  to  be  added  powerful  purgatives,  clyfters, 
&e.~  Cupping  and  fcarification  on  the  head,  are  commen¬ 
ded  by  fome  in  lieu  of  venaefeeftion. 

I  lie  difeafe  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  paralyfis. — Some¬ 
times  only  half  the  head  is  affeefted  ;  in  which  cafe  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  called  hemiplegia.  See  Hemiplegia,  &c. 
APORON*,  or  Aporime,  aproblem  difficult  to  refolve, 
and  which  has  never  been  refolved,  though  it  be  not,  in  it- 
felf,  impoffible.  SeePROELEM,  and  Porime. 
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*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  amp'? ,  which  fig. 
liiiies  fomething  very  difficult,  and  impiacticable ;  being 
formed  from  the  privative  a,  and  7 paffage. 

Such  we  conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  duplica- 
tureof  the  cube  ;  the  trifledlion  of  an  angle,  fly  c.  See  Qua¬ 
drature,  Duplicature,  Trissection,  &c. 

When  a  queftion  was  propofed  to  any  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers,  especially  of  the  feel  of  academifts  ;  if  he  could  not 
give  a  folution,  his  anfwer  was,  uoropsx,  q.  d.  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  it,  I  cannot  fee  through  it,  I  am  not  able  to  clear  it  up. 

APORRHOEA*,  Aporrhoes,  in  phiiofophy,  fulphurous 
effluvia  or  exhalations,  emitted  from  the  earth,  and  fubterra- 
neous  bodies.  See  Vapour,  and  Exhalation. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  amflpiw,  defluo,  to  flow 
from.  See  Me p hites,  & c. 

APOSCEPARNISMUS,  a Treaxeropv/qtioq,  a  fpecies  of 

fradlure  of  the  fkull,  or  other  bone,  wherein  a  piece  is  ta¬ 
ken  clearly  off,  as  if  cut  out  with  a  hatchet :  from  the 
Greek  cr-umpvQ-,  an  ax,  or  hatchet.  K  Bill.  Anat.  Med. 
T.  1.  ^.559,  &581.  See  Fracture. 

APOSIOPESIS*,  in  rhetoric,  otherwife  called  reticency, 
and  fupprejjion :  a  figure,  by  which  a  perfon  really  fpeaks  of 
a  thing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  makes  a  (hew  as  if  he 
would  lay  nothing  of  it.  See  Re t Ice nc y,  Paralepis, 
Preterition,  flee. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  amoiumco,  to  hold  one’s 
peace. 

A  POS  TA  C  Y  *,  a  deferring,  or  abandoning  cf  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  See  Renegado,  Falling-awa y. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  apoflatare,  or  apofla-  > 
re,  to  defpife,  or  violate  any  thing. —Hence,  apoflatare  le¬ 
ges,  anciently  fignified  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws.— $>ui  leges  a- 
poftabit  terra  fua ,  reus  fit  apud  regem.  LL.  Edw.  Confeff. 
The  Latin  apoflatare,  again,  comes  from  the  Greek  arm, 
from  ;  and  rmut,  fto ,  to  Hand. 

Among  the  Romanifts,  apojlacy  alfo  fignifies  the  forfaking 
of  a  religious  order,  whereof  a  man  had  made  profeffion  ; 
without  a  lawful  difpenfation.  See  Order,  fly  c. 

T  he  ancients  diftinguifhed  three  kinds  of  apojlacy  ;  the  firft, 
a  fit  per  e  rog  a  t  ion  e ,  is  committed  by  a  prieft  or  religious,  who 
abandons  his  profeffion,  and  returns  to  his  lay  ftate  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  a  mandatis  Dei,  by  a  perfon  of  any  condition,  who 
abandons  the  commands  of  God,  though  he  retains  his  faith  ; 
the  third,  a  fide,  by  him  who  not  only  abandons  good  works* 
but  alfo  the  faith.  .  * 

There  is  this  difference  betwixt  an  apojlate ,  and  an  heretic  j 
that  the  latter  only  abandons  a  part  of  the  faith,  whereas 
the  former  renounces  the  whole.  See  Heretic. 

A  late  writer  charges  the  Englifh  clergy  with  an  apojlacy, 
or  falling  away  from  the  dodlrines  of  the  reformation. 

A  POS  TAT  A  Capiendo,  a  writ  which  anciently  lay  againft 
one,  who  having  entered  and  profeffed  fome  order  of^reli- 
gion  ;  broke  out  again,  and  wandered  the  country,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  order.  See  Apostacy.  1 

APOSTHUME*,  orAposTEM,  Apostema,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  a  preternatural  tumor;  called  alfo  abfeefs,  and  impojl- 
hume.  See  Abscess,  and  Imposthume. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  arnsnifta  ;  which  comes 

from  the  verb  abfeedo,  I  depart  from  one  place  and 

•  Vn  ^ot^er  ’  alluding  to  the  manner  wherein  the  tumor 
is  ufually  formed  of  a  tranflated  humour.  See  Deriva- 

.  tion,  Fluxion,  Revulsion,  &c. 

A  POSTERIOR  I. — Demonftration  a  pojleriori.  See  De¬ 
monstration. 

APOSTLE  *,  Apostolus,  one  of  the  twelve  difciples  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  commiffioned  by  him  to  preach  his  Gofpei  and 
propagate  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth. 

*  1  he  word  apoflle,  ajm’yot.os,  originally  fignifies  a  perfon 

delegated,  or  fent-,  from  the  verb  mitto :  in  which 

fenie  it  occurs  in  Herodotus,  and  other  prophane  authors. 

‘  Hence,  in  the  New  Teltament,  the  term  is  applied  to  di¬ 
vers  forts  of  delegates  ;  and  to  the  twelve  difciples  by  way 
of  eminence.  1  3 

Certain  falfe  preachers  of  the  Gofpei  anciently  difputed  St. 
Paul  his  quality  of  apoflle  ;  by  reafon  none  but  thofe  who 
had  leen  Jefus,  and  been  witnefles  of  his  adlions,  could  be 
faid  to  be  fent  by  him. — In  anfwer  to  thefe  fophiftical  doc¬ 
tors,  who  had  feduced  the  churches  of  Galatia ;  he  beo-ins 
bis  epiftle  to  them  with  thefe  words,  Paul  an  apojlle ,  not  of 
?nen  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jefus  Chrifl  and  God  the  father :  by 
which  he  fignified  that  he  had  his  million  immediately  from 
f  iod  ;  and  of  confequence  was  a  true  apoflle. 

St.  Paul  is  frequently  called  the  apojlle ,  by  way  of  eminence  j 
and  the  apojlle  of  the  Gentiles ,  by  reafon  his  miniftry  was 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  the  converfion  of  the  Gentile  world, 
as  that  of  St.  Peter  was  for  the  Jews.— The  feveral  apoflle) 
are  ufually  reprefented  with  their  refpeaive  badges  or  attri¬ 
butes  :  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys  ;  St.  Paul,  with  a  fword  •  St 
Andrew,  with  acrofs  or  faltier  ;  St.  James  minor,  with  a’ ful¬ 
ler’s  pole ;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  winged  ferpent  flying  from 
it  ;  St.  Bartholomew  with  a  knife  ;  St.  Philip,  with  a  long 
daft',  whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  crofs  ;  St.  Thomas^ 
with  a  lance;  St.  Matthew,  with  a  hatchet;  St.  Matthias, 
with  a  battle-ax  ;  St.  James  major,  with  a  pilgrim’s  ftafl  and 
a  gouid  bottle  ;  St.  Simon,  with  a  law  ;  and  St.  Thaddeus, 
with  a  club.  Apostle 
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Apos  fle  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  ordinary  travel¬ 
ling  minifters  of  the  church.— Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the  epiftle 
to  the  Romans,  xvi.  7.  fays,  Salute  Andronicus  and  'Junta, 
my  kinfmen  and  fellow-prijoner  s  >  who  are  of  note  among;  the 
apofles. 

Apostle  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  thofe  fent  by  the  churches 
to  carry  their  alms  to  the  poor  of  other  churches.— This 
ufage  they  borrowed  from  the  fynagogues,  who  called  thofe 
whom  they  fent  on  this  meilage,  by  the  fame  name ;  and 
the  function  or  office  itfelf  onroroXy,  apojlole ,  q.  d.  nliffion. — 
Thus  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  Philippians,  tells  them,  that  E- 
paphroditus  their  apojlle  had  miniftred  to  his  wants,  chap. 
JI.  25. 

Apostle  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  firft  planted  the  Chri- 
ftian  faith  in  any  place.  See  Mission. 

Thus  St.  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apojlle  of  France  ; 
St.  Xavier  the  apojlle  of  the  Indies,  &c.~ In  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  jefuit  miffionaries  are  alfo  called  apoflles.  See  Missio¬ 
nary,  &c. 

In  fome  ages  of  the  church,  the  pope  was  peculiarly  denomi¬ 
nated  apojlle.  V.  Sidon.  Apollin.  Lib.  VI.  Ep.  4.  See  alfo 
Pope  and  Apostolical. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  book 
containing  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the  order  where¬ 
in  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches,  through  the  courfe  of  the 
year.— Another  book  of  the  like  kind,  containing  the  gofpels, 
is  called  EvccfysXiov,  Gofpel. 

The  Apojlle ,  of  late  days,  has  alfo  contained  the  other  cano¬ 
nical  epiftles,  the  a£ts  of  the  ; 'apoflles ,  and  the  revelations. 
Hence  it  is  alfo  called.  Ails  of  the  Apoflles ,  iioxgxTroroXo;  ; 
that  being  the  firft  book  in  it. 

Apostle,  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Jews,  for  a  kind  of  officer, 
anciently  fent  into  the  feveral  parts  and  provinces  in  their  ju- 
rifdiclion,  by  way  of  vifitor,  or  commiffary;  to  fee  that  the 
laws  were  duly  obferved,  and  to  receive  the  moneys  colledled 
for  -the  reparation  of  the  temple,  and  the  tribute  payable  to 
the  Romans. 

The  Theodofian  Code,  Lib.  XIV.  De  fudeeis ,  calls  thofe 
apofoli ,  qui  ad  exigendum  aurum  atque  argentum  a  patriarch  a 
certo  tempore  diriguntur.  The  Jews  call  them 
Schelihhin ,  q.  d.  envoys,  meflengefs.  — Julian  the  apoftate  re¬ 
mitted  the  Jews  the  Apofole ,  ArroToXy  ;t  that  is;  as  he  himfelf 
explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  fend 
him. 

Thefe  apoflles  were  a  degree  below  the  officers  of  the  fyna 
gogues  called  patriarchs ,  and  received  their  commiffions  from 
them.— Some  authors  obferve,  that  St.  Paul  had  bore  this  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  that  it  is  this  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of 
the  epiftle  to  the  Galatians  :  as  if  he  had  faid,  Paul*  nd  longer 
an  apojlle  of  the  fy nagogue,  nor  fent  thereby  to  maintain 
the  law  of  Mofes,  but  now  an  apofle  and  envoy  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  &c. — St.  Jerom,  though  he  does  not  believe  that  St. 
Paul  had  been  an  apofle  of  this  kind  3  yet  he  imagines,  that 
he  alludes  thereto,  in  the  paffage juft  cited. 

In  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
called  the  twelve  apoflles ,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  whole 
world  muft  be  convinced,  and  acquiefce  in  the  preaching 
of  fuch  apofles. 

APOSTOLIC,  Apostolical,  fomething that  relates  to 
the  apofles^  or  defcends  from  them.  See  Apostle. — Thus 
we  fay,  the  apofolical age,  apofolical  doctrine,  apofolical  cha¬ 
racter,  conftitutions,  traditions,  &c.  —The  Romanifs  call 
their  church,  the  catholic  and  apojlohc  church  3  and  thus  ap¬ 
propriate  a  title  to  Rome,  which  anciently  was  held  in  com¬ 
mon  with  it  by  feveral  other  churches.  See  Catholic, 
Constitution,  fc. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  appellation  given 
to  all  fuch  churches  as  were  founded  by  the  apofles  3  and 
even  to  the  bifhops  of  thofe  churches,  as  being  the  reputed 
fucceflors  of  the  apofles . — Thefe  were  confined  to  four,  viz. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem. 

In  after-times,  other  churches  aflumed  the  fame  quality,  on 
account,  principally,  of  the  conformity  of  their  dodlrine  with 
that  of  the  churches  which  were  apofolical  by  foundation, 
and  becaufe  all  bifhops  held  themfelves  fucceftbrs  of  the  a- 
poftles,  or  a£ted  in  their  diocefes  with  the  authority  of  a 
poftles.  See  Bishop. 

The  firft  time  the  term  apofolical  is  attributed  to  bifhops,  as 
fuch,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis,  to  the  council  of  Orleans,  held 
in  5115  though  that  king  does  not  there  exprefsly  denomi¬ 
nate  them  apofolical ,  but  ( apofolica  fede  dignifjuni )  highly 
worthy  of  the  apofolical  fee.  In  581  Guntram  calls  the bi¬ 
fhops  met  at  the  council  of  Mafon,  apofolical  pontiffs.  crbo- 
folici  pentifces.  r 

In  progrels  of  time,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  growing,  in  power 
above  the  reft;  and  the  three  patriarchates  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Jerufalem  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  ; 
the  tide  apofolical  became  reftrained  to  the  pope,  and  his 
church  alone.— Though  fome  of  the  popes,  as  St.  Gregory 
the  great,  not  contented  to  hold  the  title  by  this  tenure," be 
gan,  at  length,  to  infift,  that  it  belonged  to  them  by  another 
and  peculiar  right,  as  being  the  fucceftbrs  of  St.  Peter. 

And  hence  a  legion  of  apofolicals  3  apofolical  fee,  apofolical 
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nuncio,  apofolical  notary,  apofolical  brief,  apofolical  chamber, 
apofolical  vicar,  See  Nuncio,  Brief,  &c. 
Apostolical  Confitutions.  In  j  Constitution. 
Apostolical  Tradaim.  y  ce  (  Tradition. 
APOSi  OLICI,  Apostoli,  or  Apostles,  was  a  name 
ailumed  by  two  different  feeds  of  heretics,  on  account  of  their 
pretending  to  imitate  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  a- 
poftles.  See  Apostle. 

The  firft  Apofolici ,  otherwife  called  Apoiattitcc  and  Apotaiiicf 
role  out  of  the  Encratitas,  and  Cathari,  in  the  third  century. 

1  hey  made  profeffion  of  abftaining  from  marriage,  and  the 
ufe  of  wine,  flefh,  money,  $ c.  See  Apotactit2E,  En- 
CRATIT2E,  £SV. 

d  he  other  branch  of  Apofolici  were  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
1  hefe  alfo  condemned  marriage,  but  allowed  of  concubi- 
nage;  let  aiide  the  ufe  of  baptifm;  and  in  many  things  imi¬ 
tated  the  Manichees. — St.  Bernard  wrote  againft  this  fedl  of 
Apojlolici. 

APOSrOLORUM  Unguentu7ti\  the  Apoftles  ointment,  in 
pharmacy,  is  a  kind  of  detergent,  or  cleanfing  unguent,  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  drugs;  the  number  of  the  Apoftles,  whence 
its  name.  See  Unguent. 

It  was  invented  by  Avicenna,  and  is  otherwife  called  unguen- 
tutn  Generis.  The  principal  ingredients  are  turpentine,  refin, 
wax,  gum  ammoniac,  birth-wort  roots,  olibanum,  bdelli¬ 
um,  myrrh,  and  galbanum,  opopanax,  verdigreafe,  litharge, 
oil  of  olives  and  vinegar.  See  Det  e rgent,  itfcl 
APOSTROPHE*,  in  rhetoric,  aftgure,  whereby  the  ora¬ 
tor,  in  an  extraordinary  commotion,  turns  his  difcourfe  from 
t  e  audience,  and  diredts  it  to  fome  other  perfon,  or  thing. 
See  Figure. 

The  word  is  Greek  cximp&v  11,  averfw  ;  formed  of  a  no,  ah. 
irom,  and  5 -ges®,  njerto ,  to  turn. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  addreffes  himfelf  to  the 
great  patriots  who  had  ftied  their  blood  for  the  public  ;  and 
.  Is  c^em  to  the  defence  of  his  client.  So  the  fame  o’rator 
in  his  firft  Gattlinarian  direbls  himfelf  to  Jupiter  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  city  and  empire,  and  befeeches  him  to  repel  the 
parricide,  &c.  r 

The •.  apofrophe  is  frequently  alfo'  addreffed  to  inanimates  as 
tombs,  monuments,  defun&s,  &c.  —  Cicero’s  apofrophe  to 
1  ubero,  in .his  oration  for  Ligarius,  is  judged  one  of  the  fineft 
panages  in  his  works.  SeePRosoPOPOEiA,  Personifying. 

I  hat  apofrophe  of  Demofthenes,  wherein  he  addreffes  himfelf 

rnrHen^rpekS  ^  '  °f  Marath°fo  tS  famous. 

Cardinal  Perron  fays,  it  has  procured  the  orator  as  much 

glory,  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  from  the  dead. 

Apostrophe,  or  Apostrophus,  in  grammar,  alfo  denotes 
a  note  or  charader,  placed  over  a  letter,  in  lieu  of  a  vowel 
to  denote  that  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  and  not  to  be  pronounced 
See  Accent,  and  Apocope.  a* 

As  for  even  ;  tb*  angelic  hof ,  for  the  angelic ,  &c.— The 
affedation  of  frequent  apofrophes *  fo  ufual  among  fome  late 

APOT  aTttt  abAe-  s“A"OMaio»^ 

C  ACTITA,  ’  or  Al-dTACTlci,  an  ancient  fefl 
who  affecting  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels  of  poverty’ 
and  the  examples  of  the  Apoftles,  and  primitive  ChriftianV 
renounced  all  their  effeds  and  poffeffions.  See  ApoStSlici. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  cltktukv™,, 
or  uTnrrvma,  to  renounce. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  gave  into  any  errors  during  their 
nrtt  irate  :  lome  ecclefiaftical  writers  affure  us,  they  had  di 
vers  holy  virgins,  and  martyrs  under  the  perfection  of  Did 
cleftah,  in  the  fourth  century  :  but  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  herefy  of  the  Encratitae,  and  taught  that  the  renouncing 
of  all  riches,  was  not  only  a  matter  of  counfel  and  advice& 
but  of  precept  and  neceffity.— And  henc &  theftxth  law  in  the 
Theodofian  Code  joins  the  Apotailitec ,  with  the  Eunomians 
and  Arians.  See  Eunomian  aiid  Arian. 

A  P  O  T  H  E  C  A  R  Y  *,  a  perfori  who  profeffes  the  pradice 
of  pharmacy,  or  that  part  of  phyftc  which  confifts  in  the 
preparation  and  compofttion  of  medicines.  SeePHARMACY 


and  Medic  1  ne. 

♦  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ornStu,  (hop,  the 
place  where  he  expofes  his  medicines  to  fale.  r 

Nidi.  Langius  has  a  large  volume  exprefty  againft  the  moth, 

"7"Vthe,r  qr'd  Pr?  tll'°’S’  in  the  materia  midica’ 

and  fuffenng  themielves  to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  on  by  forei-o 

inerchants,  druggifts,  &c  who  fupply  them  with  adulterat?d 
drugs,  one  fort  for  another,  old  efftete  exhaufted  ones  for 

new  ones  juft  imported  from  the  Levant,  (Sc.  See  Do  ,’A 
Q^jid  pro  quo,  &ci  <-ugs. 

The  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged  to  make  up  their  me- 
d, ernes t  according  ,o  the  formula’s  prefcribed  in  the  college 
difpenfatory.  See  Dispensatory,  Officin  at  ° 
T’heir  (hops  are  fubjeft  to  the  vifitatioh  of  the  cenfors  of  the 
coftege  ;  who  are  empowered  to  deftroy  fuch  medicines  as 
they  think  not  good.  See  College  }  -uicines  a„ 

To  his  Majefty  belong  two  falary.  to  the  firft  • 

•  he  ccondj  275  I— To  the  hotlfhold  belong  alfo  two  ’ 

t0°  nnntker  of  apothecaries 

m  Uen mat k.  though  there  are  but  two  allowed  in  all  Co- 
penhagen,  and  one  in  every  other  confiderable  to.wn.— What 

would 
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would  he  have  faid  of  London,  where  there  are  fald  to  be  up- 

WhetheVthe  people  of  London  be  gainers  in  point  of  health 
by  this  army  of  apothecaries ,  is  much  doubted  :  we  find  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  too  great  influence  of  the  apothecaries :  p  y- , 
ficians  feem  generally  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  the  power  o 
the  apothecaries ,  either  to  introduce  them  into  families,  or  to 
keep  them  out.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  doftor  looks  on  the 
abothetary,  either  as  the  perfon  by  whom  he  was  firft  recom¬ 
mended,  or  as  the  man  whofe  kind  word  is  neceffary  to  con¬ 
tinue  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  family  he  is  call  d  to  . 
in  order  therefore  to  fhew  his  gratitude  _  for  the  paft  favours, 
or  to  engage  the  future  fervices  of  this  worthy  gentleman, 
the  dodtor  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  prefcribe  ten  times  more 
phyfic  than  his  patient  has  really  occafion  for.  it  acon- 
fcientious  phyfician  offers  to  leave  a  fick  man  s  chamber 
without  putting  pen  to  paper,  the  apothecary  commonly  in¬ 
forms  the  patient,  by  way  of  friendfhip,  that  whenever  hts 
phyfician  does  not  prefcribe,  he  need  not  give  him  any  fee. 
A  patient  who  loves  his  money,  is  apt  enough  to  take  fuch 
an  hint ;  and  if  the  doftor  is  not  a  man  of  a  very  dull  ap- 
prehenfion,  he  takes  care  not  to  commit  the  fame  fault  a 
fecond  time. — Happy  would  it  be  for  the  miferable  patients 
here  in  town,  if  the  load  of  unneceflary  phyfic  which  they 
fwallow  down,  though  it  does  them  no  good,  did  them  no  harm , 
it  would  be  no  great  matter  if  their  pockets  ,  alone  fmarted 
for  their  folly;  but  alas!  this  is  not  the  cafe;  their  lives, 
or  at  lead  their  conftitutions,  often  pay  for  it.  To  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  a  phyfician  who  would  do  good  muff  always 
follow  nature,  but  never  run  before  it.  Whenever  he  gives 
his  patient  two  or  three  unneceflary  dofes  of  phyfic,  from 
that  time  he  no  longer  fees  thofe  fymptoms  of  nature,  which 
in  all  cafes  are  our  fureft  guides :  he  fees  no  other  fymptoms 
but  fuch  as  chiefly  refult  from  his  own  curfed  drugs;  and 
then  I  need  not  tell  you  what  muff  be  the  confequence  ;  he 
goes  on  in  a  fort  of  circle,  creating  diftempers  one  day,  and 
applying  remedies  to  them  the  next. 

It  is  ftrange,  to  what  a  height  apothecaries  have  found  means 
to  carry  their  favourite  polypharmacy,  confidering  what  a 
few  Ample  eafy  medicines  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofe  of  their 
vaft  {hops.  The  phyficians  of  Paris,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  began  to  oppofe  the  growing  evil. 
Patin  was  one  of  the  warmed.  They  went  fo  far,  as  at 
length  to  exclude  the  miniftry  of  the  apothecaries  in  almolt 
all  cafes.  A  valet,  or  a  chambermaid,  prepared  and  admi- 
niftred  the  purges,  clyfters,  <&c.  The  bookfeller  of  the  Me¬ 
dian  Charitable ,  (which  they  had  procured  to  be  wrote  for 
the  purpofe)  made  up  and  fold  moft  of  the  medicines  di- 
re&ed  in  it ;  and  even  the  phyficians,  when  they  wanted 
fent  to  him  for  them.  Patin,  lett.  17.' «  Beltn. 

If  you  would  keep  the  apothecaries  under,  fays  Guy  ratin 
(writing  to  M.  Falconet,  a  phyfician  of  Lyons)  you  need  on¬ 
ly  put  them  in  mind  of  the  Medicin  Charitable ,  with  which, 
when  it  was  only  worth  two  fous,  we  ruin’d  the  apothecaries 
of  Paris  —Give  them  to  underftand,  that  there  is  caflia,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  to  be  had  at  the  grocer’s,  with 
which  remedies  alone  we  can  do  without  their  afliftance. 
MefT  Marefcot,  Pietre,  Duret,  &c.  have  introduced  into 
the  families  in  Paris  a  facile,  parable  phyfic,  which  h^s  de¬ 
livered  them  from  the  tyranny  of  thofe  cuiftmers  arabejques 
Pat.  Lett.  Choi [.  21. 

A  POTHEOSIS*,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremony,  where¬ 
by  their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed  among  the 

Gods.  See  God,  DiVUs,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  prepofition  am,  and  Star, 

Deus,  God. 

After  the  apotheojis ,  which  they  alfo  called  deification  and  con 
fecration ,  temples,  altars  and  images  *,  were  eredted  to  the 
new  deity  ;  facrifices,  &c.  were  offered,  and  colleges  of 
priefts  inftituted.  Dio  47,  56,  59.  Suet.  Aug.  5.  Tib. 
40.  Paterc.  1.  Ovid.  Pont.  4.  See  Fl amen,  Deifica¬ 
tion,  Consecration,  Altar,  Sacrifice,  Aucus- 
tales,  &c. 

★  Images  were  eredfed  to  them,  with  the  attributes  of  divinity, 
(Lite an  7.  Dio  53.  Capitolin.  Antonin.)  And  to  demohfh 
them  was  deemed  treafon,  (Venul.  L.  6.  D.  ad  leg.  Jul.  maj.  j 
And  even  the  fenate  decreed  that  oaths  fhould  be  taken  in 
their  names,  ( Dio  44,  59,  60.  Lac.  Ann.  r.)  Vid.  Kirchm. 
de  fun.  Rom.  4.  14. 

It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Chaldees;  that  virtuous  perfons,  after  their 
death,  were  railed  into  the  order  of  the  Gods.  See  Pytha¬ 
goreans. 

And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind ;  and  thofe  who  had  dorte  any  important 
fervice  to  the  commonwealth. — Tiberius  propoled  to  the 
Roman  fenate  the  apotheojis  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  is  related  by 
Eufebius,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Chryfoftom.  Juvenal  rallying 
the  frequent  apotheojes ,  introduces  poor  Atlas,  complaining 
that  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  burthen  of  fo  many  new 
Gods  as  were  every  day  added  to  the  heavens.  See  Heaven. 
Seneca  ridicules  the  apotheofis  of  Claudius  with  admirable  hu¬ 
mour. — Herodian,  1.  4.  in  (peaking  of  the  apotheofis  of  Se- 
verus,  gives  us  a  very  curious  defeription  of  the  ceremonies 
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u feci  in  the  apotheofis  of  the  Roman  emperors.  After  the 
body  of  the  deceaied  emperor,  fays  he,  had  been  burnt  with 
the  ufual  folcmnities,  they  placed  an  image  of  wax,  perledtly 
like  him,  but  of  a  fickly  afpedf,  on  a  large  bed  of  ivory,  co¬ 
vered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  veftibule  of  the  palace.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  day,  the  fenate  fat  ranged  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  bed,  drefled  in  robes  of  mourning  ;  the  ladies  of  the  firft 
rank  fitting  on  the  right  fide,  in  plain  and  white  robes,  with¬ 
out  any  ornaments. — This  lafted  for  feven  days  fucceflxvely, 
during  which,  the  phyficians  came  from  time  to  time  to  vifit 
the  fick,  always  making  their  report  that  he  grew  worfe  ;  till 
at  length  they  publifhed  it,  that  he  was  dead.  . 

This  done,  the  young  fenators  and  Roman  knights  took  the 
bed  of  ftate  upon  their  (houlders,  carrying  it  through  the 
via  facra,  to  the  old  forum,  where  the  magiftrates  were  ufed 
to  diveft  themfelves  of  their  offices.  There,  they  fet  it  down 
between  two  kind  of  amphitheatres,  in  the  one  whereof 
were  the  youth,  and  in  the  other  the  maidens  of  the  firft 
families  in  Rome,  finging  hymns  fet  to  folemn  airs,  in  praife 
of  the  deceafed.  Thefe  hymns  ended,  the  bed  was  carried 
out  of  the  city  into  the  campus  martius,  in  the  middle  of 
which  place  was  eredled  a  kind  of  fquare  pavilion,  the  infide 
whereof  was  full  of  combuftible  matters,  and  the  outfide  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  adorn’d  with  figures  of  ivory,  and  va¬ 
rious  paintings.  _  . 

Over  this  edifice  were  feveral  others,  like  the  firft  in  form 
and  decoration,  but  lefs ;  always  diminifhing  and  growing 
flenderer  towards  the  top. — On  the  fecond  of  thefe  was  placed 
the  bed  of  ftate,  and  a  great  quantity  of  aromatic  perfumes, 
and  odoriferous  fruits  and  herbs  were  thrown  all  around  ; 
after  which,  the  knights  made  a  proceffion  or  cavalcade  in 
folemn  meafures  around  the  pile;  feveral  chariots  alfo  run 
round  it,  thofe  who  conducted  them  being  clad  in  purple 
robes,  and  bearing  the  images  of  the  greateft  Roman  em¬ 
perors  and  generals. 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  new  emperor  came  to  the  catafalco 
or  pile,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fire 
was  fet  to  it,  on  all  fides ;  the  fpices  and  other  combuftibles 
kindling  all  at  once. 

While  this  was  doing,  they  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  an  eagle,  which  mounting  into  the  air  with  a  fire-brand, 
carried  the  foul  of  the  dead  emperor  along  with  it  into  hea¬ 
ven,  as  the  Romans  believed  ;  and  thenceforward  he  was  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  gods. — It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  medals, 
wherein  apotheojes  are  reprefented,  have  ufually  an  altar  with 
fire  upon  it ;  or  however,  an  eagle  taking  its  flight  into  the 
air,  and  fometimes  two  eagles.  See  Eagle* 
APOTOME*,  in  mathematics,  the  remainder  or  difference 
of  two  incommenfurable  quantities.  See  Incommensu¬ 
rable. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  cc7ro7Z[/.vu,  ab- 
feindo,  I  Cut  off. 

An  apotbme  in  geometry  is  an  irrational  refidue,  as  C  B, 
arifing,  when  from  a  rational  line  A  C,  called  a ,  you 
cut  off  a  rational  paft  A  B,  called  b ,  only  commenfu- 
_  fable  in  power  to  the  whole  line  A  C. — It  may  be  ex- 
preifed  thus,  a  —f  b. 

Aeotome,  in  mufic,  is  the  part  remaining  of  an  entire 
—  C  tone,  after  a  greater  femi-tone  has  been  taken  from  it. 
See  Tone  and  Semi-tone. 

The  proportion,  in  numbers,  of  the  apotome  is,  that  of  204S 
to  2187.  See  Degree. 

The  Greeks  thought  that  the  greater  tone  could  not  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  parts :  for  which  reafon  they  called 
the  firft  part  anroTopn,  and  the  other  ;  in  this  imita¬ 

ting  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

APOZEM*,  Avrora,  in  medicine,  a  form  of  remedy",  o- 
therwife  called  a  decoftion.  See  Decoction. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  asm'^zK,  fervefacio, 

I  make  hot. 

Apozems  are  a  clafs  of  liquid  medicines,  compofed  of  the  juices 
of  divers  plants,  roots,  woods,  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  and 
feeds,  drawn  by  boiling  in  water,  and  fweetned  and  clarified. 
An  apozem  differs  from  a  fyrup ,  in  thicknefs  and  confidence  ; 
the  fyrup  being  more  denfe  and  vifeous  than  the  apozem.  See 
Syrup. 

It  differs  from  a julep,  in  that  it  is  thicker  and  more  vifeous  ; 
and  is  not  made  with  diftilled  waters,  as  juleps  are,  but  only 
with  decodtions.  See  Julep. 

There  are  purging  apozems ,  cephalic  apozems ,  hepatic  apo¬ 
zems ,  antarthritic,  diuretic,  ftyptic,  &c.  apozems. 
APPANAGE,  or  Ap  pen  age.  See  Apanage. 

A  P  P  A  R  A  T  O  R.  See  the  article  Apparitor. 
APPARATUS,  properly  fignifies  a  formal  preparation  for 
fome  public  and  folemn  adtion.  See  Preparation. 

We  fay,  the  apparatus  of  a  feaft,  coronation,  &c.  The  prince 
made  his  entry  with  great  apparatus  and  magnificence. 
Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  utenfils  and  appendages  be¬ 
longing  to  fome  more  confiderable  machine. — As,  the  furni¬ 
ture  or  apparatus  of  an  air-pump,  microfcope,  lAc.  See  Air- 
Pump,  Microscope,  (Ac. 

Apparatus  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  chirurgery,  for  the 
bandages,  medicaments  and  dreflings  of  a  part ;  or  the 

feveral 
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feveral  matters  applied  for  the  cure  of  a  Wound,  ulcer*  or 
the  like.  See  Wound,  Ulcer,  &c. 

Tliere  is  no  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  hurt,  till  after  taking 
oft  the  firft  apparatus ,  or  apparel. 

Apparatus  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone.  See  Stone  and  Cutting. 

There  are  three  forts  of  apparatus  ;  viz.  the  fmall  (i),  great  (2), 
and  high  apparatus  (3) :  which  fee  defcribed  under  the  article 
LITHOTOMY. 

(1) 77^  Small  Apparatus,  thus  called  from  the  few  iriftrU- 

ments  it  requires,  was  invented  and  defcribed  by  Celfus. _ 

Here,  the  two  forefingers  are  thruft  up  the  fundament  til 
they  come  againlt  the  ltone,  and  drive  it  to  the  neck  of  the 

ladder ;  from  which  it  is  extra&ed  through  an  incifion  in 
pertn<eo. 

(2)  The  Great  Apparatus,  invented  by  John  de  Romanis,  a 
pnyncian  of  Cremona,  in  the  year  1 500  ;  is  performed  by 
making  an  incifion  in  the  perinteum.  See  Perineum.— 
It  is  denominated  great  from  the  number  of  inftruments  ufed 
m  it. 

(3)  The  High  Apparatus,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Pe¬ 
ter  franco,  a  furgeon  of  Provence  in  1560,  has  been  little 
u  e  among  us  till  of  late. — In  this  method  an  incifion  is  made 
above  the  os  pubis,  along  the  linea  alba,  into  the  fbhd  of  the 
bladder  ;  through  which  the  Hone  is  extracted. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  lateral  operation,  invented  by 
riar  Jacques.  Vid.  Hiji.  Acad.  R.  Science,  an.  1699.  p.  34. 
Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  feveral  books  compofed 
in  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  di&ionaries,  &c.  for  the 
cafe,  and  convemency  of  ftudy.  See  Dictionary,  <&c. 

1  he  Apparatus  to  Cicero,  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or  col- 
Jedtion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.—Thc  apparatus  facer  of 
•toiievih,  Is  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  authors 
printed  in  i6ii,  iri  three  volumes.— Gloffaries,  comments, 
<&c.  are  alfo  frequently  called  Apparatus's.  See  Glossary, 

Of. 

APPARENT,  that  which  is  vifible,  evident  to  the  eye,  or 
the  underftanding.  See  Appearance. 

Apparent  Altitude.  See  the  article  Altitude. 
Apparent  Conjunction,  is  when  a  right  line  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  two  planets,  does  not  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  through  the  eye  of  the 
fpedtator.  See  Conjunction. 

Heir  Apparent.  See  Heir  Apparent, 

Apparent,  or  fenfible  Horizon,  is  that  great  circle  which  li¬ 
mits  oUr  fight  ;  or  the  place  where  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
feem  to  meet.  See  Horizon. 

It  may  be  conceived  as  a  cone,  whofe  vertex  is  the  eye,  and 
its  bafe  the  circular  plain  which  terminates  our  profpedt. — 
It  determines  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars.  See  Rising,  Setting,  (Ac. 

Apparent  Magnitude  of  an  object,  is  the  magnitude  thereof 
iuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  See  Magnitude. 

The  apparent  or  Teeming  magnitude  is  meafured  by  the  optic 
angle.  See  Optic  Angle. 

Thus  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  ofcje£t  is  faid  to  be  fo  ma¬ 
ny  degrees  as  the  optic  ot  vifual  angle  fubtends.  See  Vision 
and  Degree. 

The  apparent  magnitudes  of  diftant  objefts  are  ufually  faid  to 
be  as  their  diftances,  reciprocally;  See  the  articles  Visible 
and  Vision. 

In  ftri&nefs,  however,  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  magnitudes  of  the  fame  object  AC,  {Tab.  Optics,  fig.  69.) 
feen  at  different  diftances,  viz.  at  the  places  D  and  B  ;  that  is, 
the  angles  ADC  and  ABC  are  in  a  ratio  lefs  than  the  reci¬ 
procal  ratio  of  the  diftances  DG  and  BG  ;  but  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  very  remote,  viz.  when  the  optic  angles  ADC  and 
ABC,  are  not  above  one  or  two  degrees,  they  are  nearly  in 
that  ratio  reciprocally. 

Apparent  Magnitude  or  Diameter  of  the  fun,  moon,  or  any 
planet,  is  the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  their  diameters  ap¬ 
pear  under,  to  an  obferver  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  the  celeftial  luminaries  are  fubjedt 
to  fome  diverfity. — That  of  the  fun  is  obferved  to  be  leaft 
when  he  is  in  cancer,  and  greateft  when  in  capricorn.  See 
Sun. 

In  the  moon  there  is  a  twofold  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter j  the  one  when  (he  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  fun  ;  and  the  other  in  her  quadratures. 

The  greateft:  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  according  to  Caf- 
fini,  is  32*,  io7/ ;  and  the  leaft  31',  2$".— According  to  de 
la  Hire,  the  greateft  is  32',  43^  ;  and  the  leaft  317,  2%". _ 
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equal,  the  true  diameter  will  be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  cite 
direCt  ratio  ot  the  diftances,  and  of  the  direCt  ratio  of  the  ap ^ 
parent  diameters.  r 

There  is  a  further  very  obfervable  difference  between  the  ap¬ 
parent  magnitudes  or  diameters  of  the  fun  and  moon  when  in 
the  horizon,  from  what  they  are  in  the  meridian  ;  the  reafon 
whereof  has  long  perplexed  the  philofophers.  See  Moon. 
Apparent  Motion,  Time,  &c.,  See  Motion,  Time,  iAc. 
Apparent  Place  of  ahy  objeCt,  in  optics,  is  that  wherein  it 
appears,  when  feen  through  one  or  more  glaii'es.  See  Place, 
Optic  Glafis,  &ct 

The  apparent  place  is  different  from  the  real  one  ;  for  when, 
by  refraCtion  through  glaffes,  that  parcel  of  rays  which  fails 
on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  from  each  point  of  any  near  obje£, 
is  made  to  flow  as  clofe  together  as  that  which  comes  from  a 
diftant  oiie;  or  when,  by  the  fame  means,  the  rays  coming 
from  diftant  objeCts  are  made  to  diverge  as  much  as  thev 
flowed  from  near  ones  ;  then  the  eye  muft  neceflarily  fee  the 
place  of  the  objeCt  changed  :  vVhich  change  is  its  apparent 
place.  .See  Vision., 

If  an  objeCt  be  placed  nearer  to  a  convex  glafs  than  is  the  dif— 
tance  of  its  focus  ;  its  apparent  place  may  be  determined  :  but 
if  the  objeCt  be  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs,  the  locus  apparens  of 
the  objeCt  cannot  be  determined  ;  on|y  that  it  will  appear 
vaftly  remote. 

Nor  can  the  locus  apparens  be  determined,  if  the  objeCt  be 
beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex  glafs:  but  if  the  objeCt  be  fur¬ 
ther  diftant  from  a  convex  glafs'  than  its  focus,  and  the  eyd 
lie  beyond  the  diftinCt  bafe  ;  its  apparent  plhce  will  be  in  the 
diftinCt  bafe.  See  the  article  Lens. 

Apparent  place  of  a  ftar,  ffic.  is  si  point  in  the  furfaceof  the 
fphere  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  through  the 
centre  of  the  ftar,  &c.  See  Place. 

The  true  or  real  place,  is  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  through  the  ftar  or  planet. 
APPARITI  ON,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  a  ftar’s  or  other  lu¬ 
minary  s  becoming  viftble,  which  before  was  hid. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  occultation.  See 
Occultation. 

The  heliacal  rifing  is  rather  an  apparition  than  a  proper  rifing. 
See  Heliacal  and  Rising.' 
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The  greateft  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon, according  to  Kep 
ler,  is  32',  44//  j  and  the  leaft  30',  oo//.— And  according  to  de 
la  Hire,  the  one  is  33',  3c/  j  and  the  other  iq7,  3 9 See 
Sun  and  Moon. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Saturn’s  ring,  according  to  Huveerts. 
is  j 8".  when  leaft.  See  Saturn! 

The  apparent  diameters  of  the  other  planets,  fee  under  the 
article  Diameter. 

If  the  diftances  of  any  two  very  remote  objefts,  for  example, 
two  planets,  be  equal,  their  true  diameters  are  proportional  to 
the  apparent  ones  ;  and  if  the  apparent  diameters  be  equal,  the 
true  diameters  will  be  as  the  diftances  from  the  eye. — Hence, 
when  neither  the  diftances  nor  the  apparent  diameters  are 
Vol.  I.  N°  10. 


Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition.  See  Circle  of  perpetual 
Apparitidn. 

APPARITOR,  or  Apparitour,  of  Apparator,  a 
beadle  in  an  univeffity,  who  carries  the  mace  before  the 
mafters  and  the  faculties.  See  Beadle;  and  University. 
Apparitors  alfo  denote  meftengers,  who  cite  men  to  appear 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  See  Summons,  Summoner 
Citation,  &c. 

Among  the  Romans,  apparitors  were  the  fame  with  ferjeants 
or  tip-ftaffs  among  us  ;  or  rather  apparitor  was  a  general  term 
and  comprized  under  it  all  the  minifters  and  attendants  of  the 
judges  and  magiftrates,  appointed  to  receive  and  execute  their 
orders.  And  hence,  they  fay,  the  name  was  derived,  viz 
from  apparere ,  to  be  prefent,  to  be  in  waiting; 

Under  the  name  apparitdres  were  comprehended  the  feriba 
accenfi,  interprets,  pree cones,  viatores,  lidores,  Jlatores  and 
even  carnifices  or  hangmen.  See  Scribe,  Accensi  &V 
They  were  ufually  chofen  out  of  the  freed- men  of  the  riiagif* 
t rates ;  and  their  condition  was  held  in  fo  much  contempt 
that  as  a  mark  of  ighominy;  the  fenate  appointed  a  city  that 
had  revolted  from  them,  to  furpifh  them  with  apparitors 
There  were  alfo  a  kind  of  apparitors  of  cohorts ,  called  cohorta- 
les,  or  conditionals,  as  being  attached  to  a  cohort,  and  doom¬ 
ed  to  that  condition.— The  apparitors  of  the  pnfctors,  prasto- 
rtani,  were  thofe  who  attended  the  prfctors,  or  governors  of 
provinces  ;  and  who,  on  their  mafter’s  birth-day,  were  al¬ 
ways  changed  and  preferred  to  better  pofts.— Add,  that  the 
pontifices  had  alfo  their  apparitors,  as  appears  from  an  inferip- 
tion  of  an  ancient  marble  in  the  via  appia ;  * 

APPARITORI 
PONTIFICVM 
PARMVLARIO, 

A  P  P  E  A  L  in  law,  fignifies  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from  ari  in¬ 
ferior  judge  to  a  fuperior  ;  or  the  having  recourfe  to  a  fupe- 
rior  judge  to  rectify  what  is  amifs  in  a  fentence  pafl'ed  bv  an 
inferior.  See  Judge  and  Court.  F  7 

Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  Tuftioe  to  the* 
houfeof  lords,  who  judge  ,n  dernier  refer,,  {.. 
lies  from  them.  See  Ressort,  Parliament, 

There  are  appeals  from  ecclefiaftical  juftice  to  fecular  —  The 
firft  inftance  is  that  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  who  bein"  con¬ 
demned  and  depofed  by  the  fecond  council  of  Antioch  re 
fufed  to  furrender  the  epifcopal  houfe  to  Domnus,  who’ h  J 
been  elected  his  fucceffor  ;  and  appealed  to  the  emperor 
Appeal  is  alfo  ufed  in  common  law  in  the  fame  fenfe  wi'th 
cufatio  among  the  civilians.  See  A  ecu  sa  t  ion  —For  *5  in 
the  civil  law,  cognizance  of  criminal  cafes  is  taken  either  up¬ 
on  mqu.  ft  tion,  accufat.on,  or  denunciation;  fo  in  curs  it  is 
taken  either  upon  indictment  or  appeal 

lrrdiameHt  comprehends  both  inquifiiion  and  denunciation. 
-  Appeal  or  accufatton  .s  a  lawful  declaration  of  another  man’s 
enme  (winch,  by  Braflon,  muft  be  felony  at  the  leaft)  be. 
fore  a  competent  judge,  by  one  that  fetteth  his  name  to  the 

1  O  g  declaration. 
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declaration,  and  undertakes  to  make  it  good  on  the  penalty 
that  may  otherwife  enfue. 

An  appeal  is  commenced  two  ways;  either  by  Writ,  or  by 

Bill. 

A  P  teal  by  Writ ,  is  when  a  writ  is  purchafed  out  of  chancery 
by  one  to  another  ;  to  this  end,  that  he  appeal  a  third  of  feme 
felony  committed  by  him,  finding  pledges  that  he  (hall  do  it, 
and  deliver  this  writ  to  the  fheriff  to  be  recorded. 

Apt eal  by  Bill  is,  when  a  man  of  himfelf  gives  up  his  accu- 
fation  in  writing  to  the  fheriff  or  coroner;  offering  to  under¬ 
go  the  burden  of  appealing  the  perfon  therein  named. 

This  pradfice  is  drawn  from  the  Normans,  as  appears  from 
the  grand  cuflomary,  wherein  is  a  folemn  difeouffe  both  of 
the  effects  of  this  appeal ,  viz.  the  order  of  the  combat,  or 
the  trial  by  inqueft ;  which,  by  our  law,  is  in  the  choice 
of  the  defendant.  See  Trial,  Combat,  Inquest, 
Duel,  &c. 

Appeal  «/  Mayhem ,  is  an  accufing  of  one  that  Jiath  maimed 
another. — But  this  being  no  felony,  the  appeal  thereof  is  but 
in  manner  of  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing 
recovered  but  the  Damages.  See  Mahem. 

B radio n  calls  this,  appellum  de  plagiis  &  mahemio ,  and  has  a 
whole  chapter  of  it. — In  king  John’s  time,  there  is  recorded 
an  appeal  againft  a  Jew,  qui  fecit  ementulari  quendam  nepotem 
fuum. 

APpeal  of  wrong  imprifonment,  is  ufed  by  Bradlon  for  an  adlion 
of  wrong  or  falfe  imprifonment.  See  Action,  <&c. 
Appeal  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  private  accufation  of 
a  murderer,  by  one  who  had  intereft  in  the  murdered  party ; 
or  of  any  felon  by  one  of  his  accomplices  in  the  fadt.  See 
Murder,  Felony,  &e. 

If  an  appeal  of  murder  or  felony  be  ufed  by  any  common  per¬ 
fon  againft  a  peer  ;  he  (hall  be  tried  by  commoners,  and  not 
by  his  peers.  See  Pe  EJt. 

The  perfon  who  brings  an  appeal ,  is  called  the  appellant ;  and 
the  perfon  appealed,  the  appellee. 

APPEARANCE,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  thing ;  or  that 
which  firft  ftrikes  the  fenfe,  or  the  imagination.  See  Ex¬ 
ternal. 

The  academics  maintain,  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies 
are  only  appearances  ;  and  the  like  dodtrine  is  held  by  fome 
later  philofophers.  See  Ac  ademic,  and  Quality.  See 
alfo  Body,  External  Worlds  <&c. 

Our  errors  arife  chiefly  from  a  too  hafty  and  precipitate  af- 
fent  of  the  will,  which  acquiefces  too  eafily  in  the  appearances 
of  truth.  See  Will,  Liberty,  Assent,  Error,  ££?<•. 
Appearances,  in  phyftology.  SccPhasmata. 
Appearance,  in  perfpedlive,  is  the  reprefentation  or  projec¬ 
tion  of  a  figure,  body,  or  the  like  objedl,  upon  the  perfpec- 
tive  plane.  See  Projection. 

The  appearance  of  an  objedlive  right  line,  is  always  a  right 
line.  See  Perspective. — The  appearance  of  anopake  bo¬ 
dy  and  a  luminary  being  given,  to  find  the  appearance  of  the 
lhadow  ;  fee  Shadow. 

Appearance  of  a  Jlar ,  ox  planet.  See  Apparition. 
Appearances,  in  aftronomy,  &c.  are  more  ufually  called 
phenomena  undphafes.  See  Phenomena,  and  Phases. 
In  optics  we  ufe  the  term  dir  eft  appearance ,  for  the  view  or 
fight  of  an  objedt  by  diredt  rays  ;  without  either  refradlion  or 
refledlion.  See  Direct,  and  Ray.  See  alfo  Optics, 
Vision,  dsfr. 

To  fave  Appearances,  is  to  difeharge  one’s  duty  feeming- 
ly,  or  acquit  himfelf  of  the  formalities  and  externals  there¬ 
of  ;  fo  as  to  fave  his  character,  and  avoid  giving  fcandal  or 
offence. 

Appearance,  inlaw,  is  the  defendant’s  engaging  to  anfwer 
a  caufe  or  adtion  entred  againft  him  in  fome  court  of  judica¬ 
ture.  See  Action,  Process,  <&c.  See  alfo  Non-ap¬ 
pearance,  and  Attainder. 

Appearance ,  in  the  king’s-bench,  ii  the  defendant’s  filing  ei¬ 
ther  of  common  or  fpecial  bail,  if  the  adtion  be  by  bill. — If 
it  be  by  original,  the  appearance  muft  be  with  the  philazer 
of  the  couhty  where  the  arreft  was.  See  Bail,  l$c. 
Appearance ,  in  the  common-pleas,  muft  be  entred  with  the 
philazer  there;  but  if  it  be  by  bill,  with  the  prothonotary. 
See  Prothonotary,  Philazer,  itfe. 

A  P  PELL  A  T I  V  E  *,  or  Noun  Appellative,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  a  common  name  ;  or  a  name  which  belongs,  or  is 
applicable  to  all  things  of  a  certain  kind.  See  Name,  and 
Noun. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  appellare,  to  call,  name 
a  thing. 

Such  are  the  names,  man,  angel ,  horfe ,  plant ,  tree ,  £5V. 
Appellatives  ftand  oppofed  to  proper  names,  which  belong  on¬ 
ly  to  individuals  ;  as  Peter,  Gabriel,  Bucephalus,  &c.  See 
Proper  Name. 

APPENAGE.  See  the  article  Apanage. 

APP  ENDANT,  in  law,  is underftood  of  fuch  things  as 
by  time  of  prefeription  have  belonged,  appertained,  and  been 
joined  to  fome  other  principal  thing.  See  Appurtenan¬ 
ces. 

Thus  an  hofpital  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor  ;  a  common 
of  fi filing,  to  a  freehold  ;  a  feat  in  a  church,  to  a  houfe ;  or 
the  like. 
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M*  ArPKNDANT.  ?&c  [he  artic^i  ABVOW.OB. 

Common  Appendant.  S  (Lommon. 

APPENDIX,  or  Appendage,  a  thing  acceflory  to,  or 
dependant  of,  another.  See  Accessory,  idc. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  matters  of  literature,  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  difeourfe,  placed  at  the  end  of  any  piece,  or  writing ; 
to  explain  or  profecute  fomething  there  left  deficient,  or  draw 
conclufions  therefrom. — In  which  fenfe  the  word  coincides 
with  fupplement.  See  Supplement. 

Appendix,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  in  fome  meafure  detached 
from  another  part  to  which  however  it  adheres,  or  is  conti¬ 
nuous. 

There  are  membranous  appendices ,  of  various  figures,  in  moft 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  body. 

The  ccecum  is  by  fome  writers  called  appendix ,  or  appendicula. 
vermiformis.  See  Coecum,  and  Intestine. 

Appendix  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
epiphyfts.  See  Epiphysis. 

APPEN5A*,  or  Appended  Remedies ,  fuch  as  are  outward¬ 
ly  applied,  by  hanging  about  the  neck. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ad,  and  pendo,  I  hang  to. 

Such  are  divers  amulets,  necklaces,  phylacteries,  &c.  See 
Amulet. 

APPERTINANCES,  or  Appurtenances.  See  Ap¬ 
purtenances. 

APPETITE*,  Appetitus,  Appetency,  in  philo- 
fophy,  a  defire  of  enjoying  fomething  wanted  ;  or  a  compla¬ 
cency  in  the  fruition  of  a  thing  prefent. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  appetere,  to  defire,  to 
covet  ;  formed  of  ad,  to  ;  and  peto,  I  draw. 

Seme  philofophers  define  appetite  more  generally,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  foul,  towards  fome  objedt  confidered  as  good  ;  or 
a  propenfity  to  an  objedt  in  refpedl  of  the  good  that  is  appre¬ 
hended  in  it.  See  Passion,  <&c. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifti  appetite  into  voluntary  and  natural . 
— The  firft  is  the  will  itfelf,  adling  under  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  or  information  of  the  thing  in  hand  :  fuch  is  the  appe * 
tite  or  defire  of  being  happy. — The  fecond  is  a  kind  of  in- 
ftindt  whereby  we  are  mechanically  driven  to  confolt  our 
own  prefervation.  See  Instinct,  Will,  Natural  In¬ 
clination,  itfe. 

Natural  appetite  is  fubdivided  into  concupifcible  and  irafcible • 
See  Concupiscence,  and  Irascible. 

Appetite,  in  medicine,  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote 
a  natural  periodical  call  or  defire  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order 
to  repair  what  had  been  wafted  by  the  feveral  excretions  of 
the  body.  See  Hunger,  Thirst,  <&c. 

A  lofs  or  proftration  of  appetite  is  called  anorexia.  See  A- 
norexia.— -A  prepofterous  appetency  of  things  not  proper  for 
food,  is  called  pica.  See  Pica. 

An  immoderate  appetite  is  called  bulimia,  or  fames  canina. 
See  Bulimia. — Some,  however,  diftinguifti  between  the 
and  canine  appetite  ;  making  it  the  diftinguifhing 
charadler  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  attended  with  a  lientery,  or 
other  cceliacal  flux.  See  Canine. 

APPLAUSE  *,  properly  fignifies  an  approbation  of  fome 
thing,  witneffed  by  clapping  of  hands. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  applaufus ,  or  plaufus,  of 
the  verb  plaudere ,  to  clap  the  hands. 

The  ancient  way  of  applauding  by  clapping  the  hands,  is 

fcarce  retained  any  where  but  in  colleges  and  theatres. _ 

Such  a  tragedy  was  adled  with  great  applaufe  ;  fuch  a  ftudent 
maintained  a  thefis  with  applaufe,  <&c.  See  Acclamation. 
APPLES ,  Poma.  See  the  articles  Fruit,  Cider,  Or¬ 
chard,  &c. 

Dwarf  Apples.  See  the  article  Dwarf. 

Adam’s  Apple,  Pomum  Adami.  See  Pomum. 

Apple  of  the  Eye .  See  the  article  Pupil. 

APPLICATE,  Applicata,  Ordinate  Applicate,  in 
geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn  a-crofs  a  curve,  fo  as  to  bif¬ 
fed!  the  diameter  thereof.  See  Curve,  Diameter,  &c. 
Applicate  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  ordinate. 
See  Ordinate. 

AP  PLICATION,  the  ad!  of  applying  one  thing  to  another, 
by  approaching  or  bringing  them  nearer  together.  See  Ap¬ 
ply. 

Motion  is  defined  by  a  fucceffive  application  of  any  thino-  to 
different  parts  of  fpace.  See  Motion. 

The  application  of  a  veficatory  to  the  neck,  or  other  part 
produces  an  irritation  of  the  bladder. 

The  true  land  only  fecret  in  phyfic,  is  how  to  apply  a  medi¬ 
cine,  not  how  to  make  it. 

Application  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  adjufting,  accommodating 
or  making  a  thing  quadrate  to  another.  See  Accommo¬ 
dation. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  application  of  a  fable,  &c.  See  Fab  le. 
Application,  in  theology,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  ad! 
whereby  our  Saviour  transfers,  or  makes  over  to  us,  what 
he  had  earned  or  purchafed  by  his  holy  life,  and  death.  See 
Imputation. 

It  is  by  this  application  of  the  merits  of  Chrift,  that  we  are  to 
be  juftified;  and  entitled  to  grace,  and  glory.  See  Merit,  ds’e. 
The  facraments  are  the  ordinary  means  or  inftruments  where¬ 
by  this  application  is  effedled.  See  Sa c r ame nt. 
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Application  is  fomctimes  alfo  ufed  in  geometry,  for  what 
m  arithmetic  we  call  divifton.  gee  Division. 
Application  alfo  fignifies  the  fitting  or  applying  of  one 

fametlty  ‘°  2n0thCr>  whofe  areas>  bu£  not  are  the 

Thus  Euclid  (hews  how  on  a  right  line  given,  to  apply  ^  pa. 

ra  e  ogram  that  fhall  be  equal  to  a  right-lined  figure  given 
bee  Apply. 

A  P  P  L  Y ,  among  mathematicians,  fometimes  fignifies  to  tranf- 
ler  al.ne  given  into  a  circle,  moft  commonly,  or  into  any 

We  fiSUI"e  '*  {°  ^  iK  CndS  fhaU  be  in  thC  Perimeter  of  the 

Apply,  denotes  alfo  as  much  Us  divide,  efpecialiy  among 
Latin  writers  ,  who,  as  they  fay,  due  AB  in  CB,  draw  AB 
into  CB,  when  they  would  have  AB  multiplied  by  CB ;  or 
rather,  when  they  would  have  a  right-angled  parallelogram 
made  of  thofe  lines :  fo  they  fay,  dpplica  AB  ad  CB,  apply 
AB  to  CB,  when  they  would  have  CB  divided  by  AB ; 

which  is  thus  expreffed,  —  • 

AB 

Apply  alfo  fignifies  to  fit  quantities,  whofe  areas  are  equal,  but 
figures  different^  See  Application. 

APPOINTEE,  a  foot-foldier  in  the  French  armyj  <&c. 
who  for  his  long  fervice  and  bravery,  receives  pay  above  pri¬ 
vate  fentinels.  See  Anspessade; 

APPOIN  T  MEN T,  a  penfion  or  falary  given  by  great  lords 
and  princes,  to  perfons  of  worth  and  parts*  in  ordeJr  to  re- 
tain  them  in  their  fervice.  See  Honourary. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  among  the  French.— The  Icing  of 
rrance  gives  large  appointments  to  feveral  of  the  officers  in  his 
fervice. 

appointments  differ  from  wages,  ih  that  the  latter  are  fixed 
and  ordinary,  beirlg  paid  by  the  ordinary  treafurers  ;  whereas 
appointments  are  annual  gratifications  granted  by  brevet  for  a 
time  uncertain,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  privy  purfe. 
APPORTIONMENT,  or  Apporcionment,  Appor- 
TIONAmentum,  inlaw,  a  dividing  of  a  rent  into  two 
parts  or  portions,  according  as  the  land  wherice  it  iffues,  is 
divided  among  two,  or  more  proprietors.  See  Rent,  Di¬ 
vision,  Partition,  &c. 

Thus  if  a  man,  having  a  rent-fervice  iffuing  out  of  land,  pur- 
chafe  a  part  of  the  land  ;  the  rent  (hall  be  apportioned ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  value  of  the  land. — So  if  a  man  let  lands  for  years, 
referving  rent,  and  a  Arranger  after  recover  part  of  the  lands, 
the  rent  fhall  be  apportioned. 

But  a  rent-charge  cannot  be  apportioned ,  nor  things  that  are 
entire ;  as  if  one  hold  land  by  fervice,  to  pay  to  his  lord 
yearly  at  fuch  a  feaft  a  horfe  or  a  rofe  ;  there,  if  the  lord 
purchafe  a  part  of  the  land,  this  fervice  is  totally  extindt  , 
hecaufe  fuch  things  cannot  be  divided  without  hurt  to  the 
whole.— But  if  part  of  the  land,  out  of  which  a  rent-charge 
iffues,  defeends  to  the  grantee  of  the  rent,  this  fhall  be  ap¬ 
portioned. — A  man  purchafes  part  of  the  land  where  he  hath 
common  appendant,  the  common  fhall  be  apportioned:  of 
common  appurtenant  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  if  by  the  a<5t  of  the 
party,  the  common  is  extindf.  Common  appendant  and  ap¬ 
purtenant  may  be  apportioned  on  alienation  of  part  of  the  land 
to  which  it  is  appendant  or  appurtenant. — Conditions  general¬ 
ly  are  entire,  and  cannot  be  apportioned  by  the  adl  of  the  par¬ 
ty  ;  a  contrail  may  not  be  divided  or  apportioned ,  fo  as  to 
fubjedf  a  man  to  two  actions. 

APPOSALs/*  Sheriff's ,  is  the  charging  them  with  money  re¬ 
ceived  on  their  account  in  the  exchequer.  22  (A  23  Car.  2. 
APPOSER,  in  law.  See  Foreign  Appofer. 
APPOSITION,  the  adt  of  putting  or  applying  one  thing 
to  another.  See  Application, 

Apposition  is  ufed  in  phyfics,  in  fpeaking  of  bodies,  which 
derive- their  growth  from  the  adjundtioh  or  union  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  bodies.  See  Adjunction. 

Moft  bodies  of  the  foffil  or  mineral  kingdom ,  are  formed  by 
juxta-pofition,  or  the  apportion  of  parts,  brought  to  join  and 
adhere  to  each  other.  See  Accretion. 

Apposition,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  putting  two  or  more 
fubftantives  together  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  without  any  co- 
pular  conjundtion  between  them.  See  Subst Afa'riVE, 
Conjunction,  &c. 

Thus,  Flanders,  bloody  theatre,  horrible  feene  of  war ;  love, 
enemy  of  human  quiet ;  peace,  parent  of  riches,  fotirce  of 
faction,  (Ac.  See  Prosthesis. 

APPRAISING*,  the  adt  of  rating,  valuing,  or  fetting  a 
price  on  goods,  by  a  perfon  who  is  a  competent  judge,  and 
is  authorized  thereto. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  appr.ecier,  which  fig¬ 
nifies  the  fame  thing. — Hence  we  alfo  fay  an  appraifer ,  a 
fworn  appraifer,  an  appraifement,  &c. 

APPREHENSION*,  in  logic,  denotes  the  attention  of 
the  mind  to  an  obje&  prefented  either  to  our  fenfes,  or  ima¬ 
gination.  See  Perception. 

*  The  word  literally  denotes  the  aftion  of  the  hand,  where¬ 
by  it  takes  hold  of,  and  grafps  any  thing  ;  being  formed 
of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  ahd  prehendo ,  I  hold,  I  Catch.  See 
Comprehension. 

In  this  fenfe,  apprehenfion  differs  from  notion ,  or  idea,  as  the 
adt  of  the  mind  whereby  a  notion,  or  idea  is  formed,  differs 
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from  an  nil  of  the  mind  whereby  we  attend  to  a  notion, 
or  idea  already  formed.  See  Idea,  and  Notion,  (Ac. 
Apprehension,  inlaw,  fignifies  the  feizing  a  criminal;  in 
order  to  bring  him  tojuftice.  See  Arrest,  (Ac. 

P  P  R  E  N  D  R  E,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  a  fee  or  profit 
to  be  taken  or  received.  See  Fee. 

APPRENTICE,  one  who  is  bound  by  covenant  to  ferve  a 
tradefman  or  artificer  a  certain  time ;  ulualiy  feven  years  j 
upon  condition  of  the  mafter’s  inftrudHng  him  in  his  art  or 
myftery.  See  Trade,  Commerce,.  Art,  (Ac\  ;  , 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  fays,  that  apprentices  are  a  kind  of  bond- 
men,  or  flaves,  differing  only  in  this,  that  they  are  fervants 
by  covenant,  and  for  a  time,  de  Rep.  Anglor.  Lib.  3.  See 
Servant,  Slave,  <&c. 

Anciently  benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called  appren¬ 
tices  of  the  law ,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris  nobilidres  ,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mr.  Selden’s  notes  on  Fortefcue  :  and  fo  tire  learned 
Plowden  ftiles  himfelf.  See  Bencher. 

Sir  Henry  Finch  in  his  A lomotechnia  writes  himfelf  apprentice 
de  ley  :  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  Inf  it.  fays,  apprenticii  legis 
in  pleading  are  called  homines  confiliarii ,  (A  in  lege  periti ; 
arid  in  another  place,  apprentices  and  other  counfellors  of  law. 
See  Barrister,  Sergeant,  (Ac. 

APPRO  ACH,  See  Access  apd  Approximation. 
The  curve  of  equable  Approach ,  Acceffus  esquabilis ,  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Leibnitz,  has,  caufed  fome  fweat  among  ana-^ 
Jyfts.— The  bufinefs  is  to  find  a  curve,  wherein  a  body  de¬ 
fending  by  the  foie  power  of  gravity  fhall  approach  the  ho¬ 
rizon  equally  in  equal  times.— This  curve  has  been  found  by 
Bernoulli,  Varignon?  Maupertuis,  and  others,  to  be  the  Se¬ 
cond  cubical  parabola,  fo  placed  as  that  its  point  of  regreffiori 
is  uppermoft.  Vid.  Hif.  Acad.  R.  Science.  An.  1690%.  82. 
Item  An.  1730.  p.  129.  Mem.  p.  333.  Sefe  alfo  Descent, 
Acceleration,  £3 V.  , 

^  ^  ?  "r  ^  ^  ^  ^5  in  fortification,  the  feveral  works  made 

by  the  befiegers  for  advancing  or  getting  neareb  to  a  fortrefs 
or  place  befieged; — See  Tab.  Archit.fig.  21.  See  alfo  Work’ 
Fortification.  * 

Such  are  trenches,  mines;  fapg,  lodgments,  batteries,  galle¬ 
ries,  epaiilments,  (Ac.  See  Trench,  Mine,  S a p,  Bat¬ 
tery,  (Ac,  *  * 

Approaches,  or  Lines  of  Approach,  are  particularly  ufed 
for  trenches  dug  in  the  ground,  and  their  earth  thrown  ub 
on  the  fide  next  the  place  befieged  ;  under  fhelter  or  dfefencd 
thereof  the  befiegers  may  approach,  without  lqfs,  to  the  pa¬ 
rapet  of  the  covered  way  ;  and  plant  guns,  wherewith 
to  cannonade  the  place.  See  Trench,  and  Line. 

1  he  lines  of  approach  are  to  be  connected  by  parallels  or  lines 
of  communication.  See  Communication 
The  befieged  frequently  make  comter-approacb,,,  to  interrupt 

and  defeat  the  enemies  approaches.  See  Counter  Ap 
P.ROACHd  vuwitKAP- 

APPROPRIARE  bd  honorim,  in  iatv,  fignifies  tb  bring  a 

MthC  eXttr5  a"d  libetV  of  r“Ch  an  hono“r-  See 
honour.  Manor,  (Ac. 

Appropriare  Communam,  in  law,  fignifies  to  difeommon, 

1.  e.  to  leparate  and  incibfe  firiy  parcel  of  land,  which  be¬ 
fore  was  open  common.  See  Common. 

APP/\P^Rr  r  TEu’-  Ap^OPRIAT£D»  in  philosophy,  is 
underftood  of  fomething  which  is  indeed  common  to  feve- 

ral  ,  yet,  in  fome  refpeds,  is  peculiarly  attributed  to  one. 
See  Proper,  and  Common. 

Thus,  creation  is  common  to  the  Father,  Sdn,  and  Holy 
Ghoft  ,  and  yet  is  appropriated  to  the  Father.  ' 

Appropriate,  in  Jaw,  is  underftood  of  a  church  or  bene¬ 
fice,  the  patronage  whereof  is  annexed  to  fome  church-dig¬ 
nity,  who  appoints  a  vicar  to  ferve  the  cure,  the  patron  re¬ 
ceiving  the  chief  produce  of  its  See  Church,  Benefice 
Patronage,  Parson,  and  Tithe.  * 

There  are  computed  in  England  3845  churches  appropriate 
and  impropriate.  See  Appropriate,  Im propria’ 
tion,  £sfc. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  aeft  of  appropriating ,  i.e.  ap¬ 
plying  a  church-benefice,  which  of  its  own  nature  is  juris 
divini,  and  no  perfon’s  patrimony,  to  the  proper  and  perpe¬ 
tual  ufe  of  fome  religious  community,  to  eniov  for  PvPr 
See  Appropriate.  j  y 

Appropriation ,  is  where  the  advowfon  of  a  parfona^e  is  ei 
ven  or  belongs  to  any  biffiopric,  religious  houfe,  colleee  Sc 
and  to  their  fucceffofs ;  fo  that  the  houfe  or  bodv  is  both  pa* 
tron  and  parfon,  and  fome  one  bf  the  members  officiates  as 
vicar.  See  Parson,  Advowson,  (Ac. 

It  is  called  appropriation,  becaufe  the  profits  bf  the  living  are 
appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  patrons;  fo  that  parfons. 
though  they  are  not  ordinarily  accounted  Jomini  ufufruBua. 
rn,  having  no  right  of  fee-fimple;  yet,  by  reaion  of  the 
perpetuity  of  their  fucceflion,  are  reputed  owners  of  the  fee- 
fimple,  and  are  therefore  called  Proprietary  See  Patron 
and  Patronage.  - 

To  make  an  appropriation,  after  licence  obtained  of  the  king 
in  chancery,  the  confent  of  the  diocefan,  patron,  and 

rn*f"tV  necfirary’  >f  'he  church  be  full ;  if  t  be  void, 
one lude  T  and  ,he  Patr°"’  "P°n  ‘he  king's  licence,  may’ 
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'Vo  diffolve  an  appropriation ,  it  is  enough  to  prefent  a  clerk 
to  the  biihop,  and  he  to  inftitute  and  indu£t  him  :  for  that 
once  done,  the  benefice  returns  to  its  former  nature.  This 
is  called  di [appropriation. 

APPROVEMENT*  Approveamentum,  or  AppRO- 
viamentum,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  writers  for  an 
improvement,  or  rife  of  the  value  and  worth  of  a  thing. 
See  Value. 

Thus  to  approve,  approbare,  is  to  make  the  beft  benefit  of  a 
thing  by  increafing  the  rent,  &c.  Cum  omnibus  approviamen- 
tis  iff  alii s  per tinentiis  fuis,  &c. 

Hence  in  fome  ancient  ftatutes,  bailiffs  of  lords  in  their  fran- 
chifes  are  called  their  approvers.  See  Approver. 

A  bailiff  is  not  to  think  it  below  him  to  approve,  approuare 
his  mafter’s  goods :  but  of  his  barley  to  make  malt,  of  his 
wool  to  make  cloth,  &c. 

Approvement,  is  more  particularly  ufed  where  a  man  hath 
common  in  the  lord’s  wafte,  and  the  lord  inclofeth  part  of 
the  wafte  for  himfelf ;  leaving  fufEcient  common,  with  e- 
grefs  and  regrefs,  for  the  commoner. 

APPROVER,  in  our  laws,  one  who  confefling  felony  in 
himfelf,  appealeth  or  impeacheth  another  or  more  of  his  ac¬ 
complices.  See  Appeal. 

He  is  alfo  called  from  the  French  approuver,  comprobare,  be- 
caufe  he  muft  prove  what  he  hath  alledgcd  in  his  appeal. — 
This  proof  fhould  either  be  by  battel,  or  by  the  country,  at 
the  choice  of  the  appellee.  See  Proof,  Combat,  Ju¬ 
ry,  &c. 

Approvers  of  the  king,  are  thofe  who  have  the  letting  of  the 
king’s  demefnes  in  fmall  manors,  &c.  See  Demesne,  and 
Approvement. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  arithmetic,  a  continual  approach 
nearer  ftill  and  nearer  to  a  root  or  quantity  fought,  without 
a  poflibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it  exa&ly.  See  Root. 

We  have  divers  methods  of  approximation  delivered  by  Wal¬ 
lis,  Raphfon,  Halley,  Howard,  &c.  all  of  them  being  no 
other  than  feries’s  infinitely  converging,  or  approaching  ftill 
nearer  to  the  quantity  required,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  feries.  Se  Converging  and  Series. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  number  propofed  be  not  a  true  fquare, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  juft  quadratic  root  thereof,  explica¬ 
ble  by  rational  numbers,  integers  or  fra&ed ;  whence,  in  fuch 
cafes,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  approximations ,  fome- 
wbat  near  the  truth,  without  pretending  to  accuracy  :  and 
fo  for  the  cubic  root,  of  what  is  not  a  perfe£t  cube ;  and 
the  like  for  fuperior  powers.  See  Sqjiare,  Cube,  Power, 
Quadrature,  Extraction,  &c. 

This  the  ancients  were  aware  of,  and  accordingly  had  their 
methods  of  approximation  j  which,  though  fcarce  applied  by 
them  beyond  the  quadratic  or  perhaps  the  cubic  root,  are  yet 
equally  practicable,  by  due  adjuftments,  to  the  fuperior  pow¬ 
ers  alfo  :  as  is  fhewn  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranfafi.  N°.  215. 

If  there  be  a  non-quadratic  or  non-cubic  number  ;  the  for* 
mer  being  exprefted  by  aa-\-b,  and  the  latter  by  aaa-\-b , 
where  aa  and  aaa  are  the  greateft  fquare  and  cube  in  the 

, - r  1  , 

propofed  numbers  ;  then  y/  aa-pb — a  »  and 

v/*3-M=r*+  ^dd+b  Wil1 

be  eafy  and  expeditious  approximations  to  the  fquare  and  cube 
root. 

To  extract  the  root  of  an  equation  by  Approximation.-—  i°. 
Fora  quadratic  equation — fuppofe  the  equation  x* — 5* — 31 
=0  — ;  Jet  the  root  be  8-f -y,  fo  thaty  may  denote  the  frac¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  aflumed  number  either  exceeds  or  comes 
lhort  of  the  root  :  Then 

**=64  -j-  i6y-fy* 

— 5*=—  40— 57 
— 31=—  31 

—7+  1 1  y-^y%—o 

Since  the  powers  of  fra&ions  are  continually  decreafing ;  and 
we  only  here  want  a  root  nearly  true;  ya  is  caft  away  :  upon 
which, 

— 7—]—  1 1  y—o 

y =tt=-i£  nearly  =  o.  6 
Wherefore  ^=8-j-o.6=8.6 

Suppofe  at==8.  6-j-y.  Then 

— Sx~  — — 5  y 
—  31  =  —  31  _ _ 

7lg|-^-3i+'^-57=o 

Which,  being  reduced  to  the  fame  denomination,  as  here 
follows 

73-96— 4300—3I00-f  (1720— 500)  y—o 
—  O.  04  H-  1 22  O  y=  O 

12.  20y=0 . 04 

y— OO4:  12.  20=0.  OO32 

Therefore  x=S .  60004-0.  0032=8.  6032 
Suppofe  x—S .  6032-f-y ;  Then  will 
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Ar1=74oi505024-fi7  .  20 640000 y-fy* 

—  5*  = —  43.  01600000  —  500000000 
• —  31  = —  31 . 00000000  , 

— o .  000094976  :  12.  20640000 y—o 
y—o  .  000094976:  12.  20640000 
=0.  0000077808. 

Therefore  x—  8  .  6032000000  -j-  o  .  0000077808  = 
8.  603277808. 

Suppofe,  again,  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation  x3  -j-  2x'  — 
23* — 70— o  be  required  by  approximation  ;  here  let  the  root 
be  5  — |— jy,  fince  the  terms  are  omitted  wherein  f  and  y3  are 
found  ;  there  is  no  neceflity  for  exprefting  them  in  the  tranf- 
formation  of  the  equation.  Wherefore,  We  find 

**  =125  + 75y.. . 

-j-  2X%  —  50  -j-  20y  .  .  . 

—23*  =  1 15  —  23  y 
— 70==  —  70 _ 

—  104-727  =  0 

— f l~==  o  .1  " 

Therefore  *=54-0.  1=5.  1 
Suppofe  *=5  •  1  -j-y  ;  Then  will 

x3  =  132.  651  4-78 . 0307  .... 

4-2*l=52 . 020  -f-  20  •  4007 
— 23*  =  —  1 17  .  300  —  23 . 0007 
• — 70  =  —  70  .  000 
—2.  6294-75 .4307=0  '  ■ 

75  •  43°-?— 2  •  629 

7  =  2.  629  :  75 . 430=0 . 0348 
Wherefore  5  .  1  4~  0  •  048  =5  •  1348;, 

And  after  the  fame  manner  might  one  proceed  to  infinity. 

A  P  P  U  I,  in  the  manage,  q.  d.  reft  or  ftay  upon  the  hand ;  is 
the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe’s  mouth  and  the  bridle- 
hand  ;  or  the  fenfe  of  the  action  of  the  bridle  on  the  hand  of 
the  horfeman.  See  Hand,  Bit,  Bridle,  &c. 

A  juft  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or  ftay  of  the 
bridle  ;  fo  that  the  horfe  being  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and 
tendernefs  of  his  mouth,  dares  not  reft  too  much  upon 
the  bit-mouth,  nor  check  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  with- 
ftand  it, 

A  dull,  obtufe  appui ,  is  when  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth,  but 
his  tongue  fo  thick,  that  the  bit  cannot  work,  or  bear  upon 
the  bars  ;  the  tongue  not  being  fo  fenfible  as  the  bars  :  though 
the  like  effect  is  fometimes  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  his  lips. 

• — A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  appui ,  when  he  dreads  the  bit- 
mouth  ;  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand,  and  cannot  bear  the 
bit. — He  is  faid  to  have  too  much  appui  when  he  refts  or 
throws  himfelf  too  much,  too  hardily  upon  the  bit. — Horfes 
defigned  for  the  army  ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon  the 
hand. 

A  P  P  UjL  S  E,  in  aftronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to  a 
conjun&ion  with  the  fun,  oraftar.  See  Conjunction. 
APPURTENANCES*,  or  Appertinences,  in  com¬ 
mon  law,  fignify  things  belonging  to  fome  other  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal.  See  Appendant. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  pert  inert  to 
belong. 

Appurtenances  may  either  be  things  corporeal,  as  hamlets  be¬ 
longing  to  a  chief  manor :  or  incorporeal,  as  liberties  and 
fervices  of  tenants.  See  Appendant. 

APRICOT  - Water .  See  the  article  Water. 

APRIL*,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
common  computation,  but  the  fecond  according  to  that  of 
the  aftronomers-  See  Month. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aprilis ,  of  aperio,  I 
open  ;  becaufe  the  earth  in  this  month  begins  to  open  her 
bofom  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  See  Spring. 

In  this  month  the  fun  travels  through  the  fign  taurus.  See 
Sun  and  Taurus, 

A  PRIORI  Demonjlration.  See  Dem onstr ation. 

APRON,  in  gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps,  or  covers 
the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun.  See  Gun,  Ord¬ 
nance,  &c. 

APSIS*,  or  Ab sis,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  denotes  an  inner 
part  in  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and  the 
altar  was  placed.  See  Church. 

*  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called  becaufe  covered  with 
an  arch  or  vault  of  its  own,  by  the  Greeks  called  A\J//f,  and 
the  Latins  abfis  ;  Ifidore  with  lefs  probability  imagines  it  fo 
called  as  being  the  moft  luminous  part  from  the  Greek 
word  oirrmii  t  to  give  light. 

Apfts ,  in  this  fenfe  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  choir y  concha ,  camera ,  and  presbyterium ;  and  ftands 
oppofed  to  the  nave ,  or  body  of  the  church.  See  Choir,  and 
Nave. 

The  apfis  was  of  a  hemifpherical  figure,  and  confifted  of  two 
parts ;  the  choir,  and  the  fan&uary. — The  former  had  feats 
or  ftalls  placed  around  it,  wherein  the  ecclefiaftics  were 
difpofed.  In  the  middle  or  furtheft  part,  was  the  bifhop’s 
throne.  The  fanftuary  was  at  the  oppofite  end,  next  the 
nave,  from  which  it  was  feparated  by  a  grate.  See  Sanc¬ 
tuary. 
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In  the  middle  of  this  was  the  altar  ere&'ed  on  a  pulpitum  ; 
and  over  the  altar  was  the  cibory,  or  cup,  fervincr  as  a  cover 
or  canopy  to  it.  Vid.  Cordcmoy  in  Mem.  de  Trev.  Juil.  an. 
1710.  p.  1268,  feq. 

Several  ceremonies  were  only  to  be  performed  before,  or  in 
the  face  of  the  apfis,  as,  impofing  hands ;  hair-fhirt,  &c. 
on  penitents  guilty  of  public  offences.  Frequent  mention 
is  alfo  made  of  the  faints  in  the  apfis  ;  the  bodies  of  holy 
bifhops,  and  others,  being  tranflated  with  great  ceremony 
to  this  part.  Syn.  32.  Carth.  can.  32.  Spelrn.  in  voc. 

Apfis  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  bilhop’s  fee,  or  throne, 
in  ancient  churches.  See  Throne,  and  See. 

It  feems  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe  fituate  in  the  apfis 
of  the  church,  though  fome  imagine  it  to  have  been  prima¬ 
rily  fo  named,  and  to  have  given  the  denomination  of  apfis 
to  the  part  of  the  church  where  it  flood.  Gordem.  uhi  fupra. 
This  was  more  peculiarly  called  apfis  gradata,  becaufe  raifed 
on  fleps  above  the  ordinary  flails. — It  was  alfo  denominated 
Exedra ,  and  of  later  times  Tribune.  See  Exedra,  and 
Tribune. 

Apsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein  the  relics 
of  faints  were  anciently  kept.  See  Relic. 

It  took  the  name  apfis ,  from  its  being  round  or  arched  at 
the  top  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  place  where  it  was  kept. 

The  apfis  was  commonly  placed  on  the  altar  :  it  was  ufually 
of  wood,  fometimes  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  with  fculptures, 
<&c.  Vid.  Spelrn.  &  du  Cang.  Gloff.  in  voc. 

Ap  sis,  in  aflronomy,  is  applied  to  two  points  in  the  orbits  of 
planets,  wherein  they  are  at  the  greatefl,  and  the  leafl  dif- 
tance  from  the  fun  or  earth.  See  Orbit,  Planet,  Dis¬ 
tance,  and  Line. 

The  apfis  at  greatefl  diflance,  is  called  the  higher  or  fumma 
apfis  ;  that  at  leafl  diflance*  the  lower,  ima  apfis ,  or  infima. 
The  two  apftdes  are  alfo  called  quges.  See  Aug  e.  s. 

The  higher  apfis  is  more  peculiarly  denominated  aphelion ,  or 
apogee  ;  the  lower,  perihelion ,  or  perigee.  See  Apogee,  and 
Perigee. 

The  diameter  which  joins  thefe  Iwo ‘points  is  called  the  line 
of  the  apfides ,  and  paifes  through  .the  center  of  the  orbit  of 
the  planet,  and  the  center  of  the  earth.  In  the  modern  a f- 
tronomy.  this  line  makes  the  longer  axis  of  the  elliptical  orbit. 

• — Such  is  the  line  A  P,  {Tab.  Afron.fg.  1.)  drawn  from 
the  aphelion  A  to  the  perihelion  P.  See  OR;?  i  t  ,  and  Planet. 
The  eccentricity  is  reckoned  in  the  line  of  the  apfides ;  being 
the  diflance  between  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  C, 
and  the  center  of  the  fun  or  earth,  S,  according  as  the  Coper- 
nican  or  the  Ptolemaic  fyflem  is  followed.  See  Eccentri¬ 
city. — For  the  motion  of  the  line  of  the  apfides ,  fee  Apo¬ 
gee,  &c.\  .  ,  ; 

The  motion  of  a  plariet  from  one  apfis  to  another  ;  e,  gr.  of 
the  moon,  from  apogee  to  perigee,  and  back  again  from  pe¬ 
rigee  to  apogee,  are  confidered  by  mechanical  philofophers  as 
ofcillations,  and  accounted  for  from  the  laws  of  the  pendulum : 
confequently  muff  one  day  ceafe,  when  the  sequilibrium  is  re- 
flored.  Vid.  Horreh  .Clav.  Afronom.  c.  20.  See  Oscil¬ 
lation,  and  Pendulum. 

Others  apprehend  fomething  im mechanical  in  the  motion  ; 
and  propole,  as  infoluble  queflions,  How  the  aequilibriuni  was 
firft  deftroyed  ;  Why  not  reftored  again  ;  and  whence  the 
breach  is  continually  renewed  ?  Vid.  Mem.  de  Trev.  Avril 
1730.  p.  709,  feq. — But  thefe  are  perfons  unacquainted  with 
the  fecrets  of :  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Vid.  Newt.  Prin. 
1.  1.  fee.  9.  Herman.  P boron.  1.  1.  c.  4.  See  alfo  Gravi¬ 
tation,  Planet,  Orbit,  Distance,  Period, 
Moon,  Acceleration,  <&c. 

AP-THANES,  an  ancient  term  for  the  higher  nobility  in 
Scotland.  See  Thane. 

APT  IT  U  D  E,  the  natural  difpofition  any  thing  hath  to  ferve 
for  fuch  or  fuch  a  purpofe. — Thus,  oil  hath  an  aptitude  to 
burn,  and  water  to  extinguifh  fire. 

A  P  T  O  T  E  *,  Attt utov,  in  grammar,  a  noun  indeclinable,  or 
which  is  without  any  variation  of  cafe.  See  Noun  and  Case. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  privative  oc,  and  vrTWoic, 
cafus'. 

Such  are  the  words,  fas,  nefas,  &c. 

A  PUS,  in  aflronomy,  the  bird  of  paradife  ;  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  not  vifible  in  our  la¬ 
titude.  See  Constellation; 

APYREXY*,  A  in  medicine,  the  intermiffion  of  a 

fever,  or  ague.  See  Fever  and  Ague. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and  7ivo, 
ignis,  fire  or  heat  ;  or  7rv^cace,  febricito ,  to  be  feverifh. 

A  QJJ  A  *,  in  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  chemillry,  medicine^  lAc. 

-  See  Water. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  and  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of 
a  and  qua ,  q.  d.  from  which  ;  alluding  to  the  opinion  that 
water  is  the  bafis  or  matter  of  all  bodies. 

Aqjja  forth ,  isacorrofive  liquor  prepared  from  nitre,  and  vi¬ 
triol  ;  ferving  as  a  menftruum  wherewith  to  dilfolve  filver, 
and  all  other  metals  except  gold.  Sec  Menstruum,'  Dis¬ 
solution,  MetaL,  Nitre,  %$c. 

Aqua  fortis  is  made  by  diflllling  purified  nitre  with  calcined 
vitriol,  Or  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  llrong  heat  ;  the  li- 
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quor,  which  rifes  in  blood- red  fumes,  being  collected,  is  the 
ciqit'A  fortis.  ■. 

In  preparing  compound  aqua  fortis ,  fome  mix  either  fand  or 
clay,  or  afhes,  with  the  calcined  vitriol  and  nitre  ;  in  order  to 
hinder  their  running  too  readily,  and  thus  prevent  tile  too 
hafly  evaporation  5  when  the  fufion  is  thus  prevented,  the 
parts  of  the  fa  its  receiving  more  violent  impreffions  from  the 
fire*  are  better  converted  into  a  volatile  fpirit,  which  is  the 
aqua  fortis.  '  '  1 

If  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  ZAc.  thus  diflilled,  fed-falt,  orfal-ar- 
moniac,  be  added  ;  it  commences  aqua  regia ,  and  will  no 
longer  diffolve  filver,  but  gold.  See  Aqjja  Regia 
Hence,  to  try  whether  or  no  aqua  fortis  be  pure  ;  put  a  grain 
of  a  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis ,  into  a  like  quantity  of 
the  water  in  queflion  :  and  if  the  folution  remains  without 
either  the  water’s  turning  milky*  or  the  filver  precipitating, 
the  aqua  fortis  is  pure. 

Aqua  fortis  is  commonly  held  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  year  1300  ;  though  others  will  have  it  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Mofes. — It  is  a  liquor  of  various  and 
extenfive  ufe. — It  is  very  ferviceable  to  refiners  for  parting  or 
feparating  filver  from  gold  and  copper.  See  Depart,  Re¬ 
fining,  iAc. — To  the  workers  in  mofaic,  for  flaining  and 
colouring  their  woods.  See  Marqjjetry.- — To  dyers  in 
their  colours,  and  particularly  fcarlet.  See  Dying.,  Co¬ 
lour,  Scarlet,  &c. — To  other  artifts,  for  the  colour  of 
bone  and  ivory  ;  which  is  done  by  fteeping  the  matters- there¬ 
in,  alter  firft  tinging  it  with  copper  or  verdigreafe,  tsfe.  See 
Dying.  . ..  * 


borne  alio  convert  aqua  fortis  into  aqua,  regia ,  by  diffolving.  irt 
it  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  fal-armonific,  and  then  {lain 
therewith  ivory  hafts  and  bones,  of  a  fine  purple  colour.— 
There  are,  alfo*  book-binders,  who  throw  it  on  leather,  and 
thereby  make  fine  marble-covers  for  books.  See  Marbling, 
Book-binding,  cJr.^And  there  are  diamond-cutters,\vho 
ufe  it  to  feparate  diamonds  from- metalline  powder-s.  See  Dia¬ 
mond.  It  is,  farther,  of  fervice-ih  etching  copper,  or  brafij 
plates.  See  Etching. — Laftly,  Mr.  Boyle  affures  us  he  has 
caufed  canes  to  be  llained  like  tortoife-fhell,  by  a  mixture 
hereof  with  oil  of  vitriol,  laid  on  them  at  feveral  times,  over 
live  coals,  to  caufe  it  to  penetrate  the  deeper  ;  and,  after¬ 
wards,  giving  -them  a  glois  with  a  little,  foft  wax  arid  a  dry 
cloth.  See  Dying.  ' 

Aqjja  Marina ,  Aqu e  -Marine,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gem,  or 
precious  ftone,  ol  a  fea-green  colour;  whence  its  name.  See 
Precious  Stone,  arid  Gem.  ;  / 

It  is  found  along  the  fea-Coafts }  and  is  faid  tb  Vie  with  the 
amethyft  in  hardnefs.  See  Amethyst. 

Some  of  the  critics  contend  for  its  being  the  fijeth  ftone  in  the 
rationale  of  the  Jewifh  high  prieft  ;  called  in  the  Hebrew 
t barf  S  -,  and  rendered  in  Latin  by  beryllus,  thalaffius,,  &c\ 
Jonathan  and  Onkeios  call  it,  in  the  Chaldee,  STD* 
cherum  jamma:  though  the  Seventy,  St.  Jerom,:  Aquila’ 
the  tranflators  of  Geneva,  and  Schindler  render  it 
chryfolithus.  Others  will  have  it  a  turquoife.  Leo  de  Juda, 
and  Hutterus  tranflate  it  hyacinthus. 

Several  pf  the  lapidaries  take  it  for  the  beryl ;  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  firft  opinion.  See  Beryl. — Pliny  tep'rfefents 
it  as  relating  to  the  fmaragdus,  but  of  a  colour  lefs  brifk,  and 
imitating  a  pure  fea-water  green.  See  Smaragd. 

Aqjja  Mirabilh.  See  the  article  Water. 

Aqjja  omnium  forum,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies  the  diflilled  water 
qf  cows-dung,  when  they  are  at  grafs.  See  Water.' 

A  QJJ ,A  Regia,  or  A  qjj  a  regahs,  an  acid  corrofive  fpirit  or  water, 
ferving  as  a  menftruum,  to  diffolve  gold.  See  Dissolution. 
It  is  thus  called  becaufe  it  diffolves  gold,  which  is  vulgarly 
efteemed  the  king  of  metals. — It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  aqua 
chryfulca  and fygia. — -The  bafis  oreffential  ingredient  of  aqua 
regia,  is  common  or  fea-falt;  which  is  the  only  fait  in  nature 
that  will  operate  bn  gold.  See  Gold  and  Salt, 

There  are  divers  ways  of  preparing  it ;  for*,  in  effedl,.  the  fait 

will  not  fail  of  its  end,  in  what  form  foever  applied. _ The 

common  way  is  by  mixing  common  fait,  or  fal  armoniac, 
or  the  fpirit  thereof,  with  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  or  witfi  common 
aqua  fortis,  which  is  made  of  nitre  and  vitriol.  See  Aqjja 
fortis.  . 

Aqjja  fecunda.  See  the  article  Sec und a. 

Aqu  a  vita,  is  commonly  underftood  of  what  we  otherwife 
call  brandy ,  or  fpirit  of  wine ,  either  fimple  or  prepared  with 
aromatics,  differently  according  to  the  different  intentions. 
See  Brandy,  and  Spirit.  .  . 

Some,  however,  diftinguifh  between  them ;  appropriating  the 
term  brandy  to  what  is  procured  from  wine,  or  the  grape  • 
and  aqua  vita  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  frorn 

malt,  &c.  _  See  Wine,  Malt, Distillation  &c, 

Aqjja  &  igni  mterdittio.  See  Interdiction 

A.  Q_U  J  U  U  C  i;}  A  Q.U  x D  ij  c  t  u  s,  f .  d.  duBu  aqita,  a  cm - 
dml  of  water  ;  ,s  a  conftmaion  of  ftone  or  timber,  built  on 
an  Uneven  «ronnd,  to  preferve  the  level  of  water,  and  con- 
vey  it  by  a  canal  from  one  place  to  another.  See  WaTer. 
i  here  are  aquadutts  under  ground,  and  others  raifed  above 
it,  lupported  by  arches. —  The  Romans  were  very  magnifU 
£ent  in,  their  aclufdutts  ;  they  had  fome  that  extended  dn 
bundled  miles,  Prontinus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,'  arid 
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who  had  the  direction  of  the  aquadutts  under  the  emperor 
Nerva,  tells  us  of  nine  that  emptied  themfelves  through 
I3594  pipes,  of  an  inch  diameter.  Vigenere  has  oblerved, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  Rome  received,  from 
thefe  aqucedufts,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  water. — The  aqutedufl  built  by  Lewic  XIV.  near  Mainte- 
non  for  carrying  the  river  Bure  to  Vei  failles,  is  perhaps  the 
greateft  in  the  world.  It  is  7000  fathoms  long  ;  and  its  ele¬ 
vation  2560  fathom;  containing  242  arcades.  V.  Philof. 
Tranf  ap.  Lotuth.  1.  p.  594. 

Aqju deduct,  AqjJjEductus,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  bony 
kind  of  canal,  or  paffage,  in  the  os  petrofum,  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  purpofes  of  hearing.' — It  is  called  aquceduft  not 
only  on  account  of  its  form,  but,  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  from 
its  ferving  to  difcharge  any  foreign  matters  collected  in  the 
inner  cavities  of  the  ear. — It  is  fometimes  alfo  called,  aquee- 
duftus  Fallopiiy  from  the  name  of  its  firft  difcoverer.  —Several 
authors  confound  it  with  the  tuba  Eujiachiana. 

The  aquadu&us  TaUopii  is  fometimes  alfo  called  meatus  cascus , 
by  others  meatus  cochlearis ,  and  meatus  capreolaris,  by  others 
canalis  particularis,  meatus  auditorius  internus ,  and  foramen 
auditorium  internum. 

AQUARIANS,  Aqjjarii,  a  kind  of  heretics  in  the  third 
century,  who  inftead  of  wine  ufed  nothing  but  water  in  the 
facrament.  See  Eucharist. 

It  is  faid  the  occafion  of  the  abufe  was  owing  to  the  perfe¬ 
ction  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times :  for  the  Chriftians 
being  then  obliged  to  celebrate  the  facrament  in  the  night  ; 
found  it  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  water,  left  the  fmell  of 
the  wine  fhould  betray  them  to  the  heathens.  But  they  after¬ 
wards  went  further,  and  adtually  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine  in 
the  eucharift,  even  when  it  might  be  ufed  with  fafety. 
Epiphanius  tells  us,  the  Aquarians  were  the  followers  of  Ta- 
tian  ;  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word  aqua ,  water,  becaufe 
they  abftained  wholly  from  wine,  and  did  not  ufe  it  even  in 
the  eucharift.  See  Abstemious, 

AQU  A  R I U  S,  in  aftronomy,  the  eleventh  fign  in  the  zodiac, 
reckoning  from  Aries ;  from  which  alfo  the  eleventh  part  of 
the  ecliptic  takes  its  name.  SeeSiGN  and  Constellation. 
The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius  in  the  month  of  January  ; 
it  is  marked  thus,  XX.  See  Character. 

The  poets  feign,  that  it  was  Ganymede,  whom  Jupiter  ra- 
vifhed  under  the  fhape  of  an  eagle,  and  carried  away  into 
heaven,  to  ferve  as  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe  and 
Vulcan  ;  whence  the  name. — Others  hold,  that  the  fign 
was  thus  called,  becaufe,  when  it  appears  in  the  horizon,  the 
weather  ufually  proves  rainy. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquarius ,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho’s  40  ;  in  the  Britannia  catalogue 
99  :  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  former,  are  given  by  Hevelius :  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  laft,  they  are  as  follow  : 

Names  and  Jit  uat  ions  of  the  Longitud. 

ftars. 


ftars. 


ere 

3 


Preced.  in  the  handkerchief  againft  7 
the  hand.  \ 


Subfeq.  in  the  handkerchief. 
5- 


/  // 


10. 


In  the  preced.  hand. 

IS* 


20. 


In  the  preced.  Ihoulder. 

Under  the  fhoulder  as  in  the  armpit. 

Jn  the  head. 

25. 


3°* . 

Low.  in  the  hind.  Ihoulder. 

South  in  the  fore-hip. 

Bright  one  in  the  hind,  fhoulder. 

35- 


Latitude. 
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24 

06 

8 

06 

41N 

8 

38 

46 

12 

24 
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9 

22 

28 

1 1 

34 
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35 

02 
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38 
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8 

44 

13 

8 
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9 

32 

57 

7 

>7 
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9 

1 9 

25 

3 

51 
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9 

28 

1 1 

3 
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11 

37 

44 

1 1 

°5 

c6N. 

1 1 

51 

38 

1 1 

49 

00N 

16 

00 

1 1 

23 

02 
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1 2 

23 

54 

10 

30 

14N 

1 2 

°4 
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4 

47 
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H 

18 

30 

6 

21 
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10 

10 

41 
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53 

23 

10 

25 
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G 
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35 

5 

45 
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*5 

01 

1 6 

2 

*7 
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16 

14 

35 

5 

1 1 
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18 

10 

20 

1 1 

H 

10N. 

18 

G 

15 

1 1 

03 

19N. 
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04 

23 

8 

38 

43N 

19 

47 

16 

5 

59 

14N. 

22 

50 

57 

13 

12 

28N 

23 

38 

27 

>5 

21 

47N. 

23 

56 

30 

*4 

i3 

55N 

25 

39 

39 

15 

07 

14N. 

28 

IS 

21 

1 1 

58 

2 1 N. 

22 

24 

57 

4 

37 

29S. 

26 

16 

22 

5’ 

°4 

48N. 

27 

47 

’9 

9 

10 

58N. 

28 

35 

40 

10 

O 

14N. 

24 

24 

01 

2 

°3 

MS 

29 

02 

1 6 

10 

40 

38N. 

23 

>9 

59 

6 

37 

49S. 

6 


CM 

3 


5 

7 

5 

4  5 


North  in  the  preced.  hip. 

40. 

Preced.  of  two  in  the  poller,  fide. 
|  Subfeq.  of  the  fame. 

That  in  the  hind  arm. 


North  of  3  in  the  hind.  hand. 

s°-  - 

;  That  upon  the  hips. 

Preced.  of  the  reii  in  the  hand. 

That  in  the  hind  buttock. 

55- . 

South  of  two  in  the  fore  leg. 


Subfeq.  of  3  in  the  hand, 

,  Preced.  in  the  pouring  outof  the  water. 
60. 

North  in  the  fore  leg. 

Following  that  to  the  fouthward. 
Lower  of  the  northern  ones  in  the  7 
hind.  leg.  \ 

65-  .  1 

Upper  of  north  in  the  hind  leg. 

South  and  fubfeq.  in  the  pouring  out  7 
of  the  water.  \ 

South  ih  the  hind  leg. — Scheat. 

70. 

•  •  »  ci  ■  ■  4 

i  '  J*,.  i.jj 

Laft  in  the  water. — Fomalhaut. 

Firft  of  thecontig.  in  the  flexure  of  7 
the  water. 

Second. 

3d,  and  fouth  of  the  contig. 

1  5  * 

Preced.  in  the  laft  flexure.  ‘ 

North. 

Subfeq.  and  fouth  of  three. 

In  the  fecond  flexure  of  the  water. 
North  of  three  contig.  in  the  water. 

80. 

Firft  behind  the  fecond  flexure. 

Middle  of  three. 

Single  one  more  fouth  than  thofe. 
South  of  the  contig. 


North 
Middle  | 


85. 


laft  flexure. 


7! 


South  of  thofe  three. 

Over  the  laft  flexure  but  one. 

90. 

Preced.  that. 

Follow  it. 

Middle,  in  the  fame  flexure. 
Contiguous  to  that. 

9v 

Subfeq.  in  the  laft  flexure  but  one. 

North6  *nf°rmes  behind  the  laft 
South  \  flexure- 


about  the  water.  See  Water 


NIMAL,  &C. 


Longitud. 

CM 

a 

Latitude. 

§ 

CM 

r  0  1  n 

0  t  tt 

3 

2;  07  12 

1  43  ,2S. 

8 

27  04  35 

2  59  48N 

6 

26  c 9  58 

0  15  37S. 

6 

23  S8  49 

2  52  39S. 

6 

23  34  18 

9  27  48S. 

6. 

27  c7  35 

r  59  02S. 

7 

28  55  44 

2  43  47N 

4 

29  5 1  55 

4  56  30N 

6 

29  42  07 

2  23  30N. 

5  6 

24  59  38 

10  33  45S. 

5 

X  2  23  u 

8  14  49N. 

3 

XX  24  1 1  54 

13  39  11S. 

? 

28  36  33 

3  18  38S. 

6 

X  1  41  48 

4  49  1  iN. 

6 

4  16  51 

10  29  08N. 

5 

XX  27  53  23 

6  28  36S. 

6 

X  4  34  3 1 

S  51  36N. 

4 

XX  29  32  41 

4  48  31s. 

6 

X  1  °3  54 

1  iz  33S. 

5 

1  13  00 

1  30  40S. 

6 

XX  28  12  22 

10  51  40S. 

? 

X  5  *3  36 

6  55  47N. 

6 

XX 29  43  32 

7  58  37s- 

6 

X  6  °4  53 

8  09  42N. 

4 

5  06  13 

4  °7  47n- 

S' 

0  54  55 

9  56  24S. 

6 

5  l9  55 

1  04  29N. 

6 

1  29  54 

1 1  00  40S. 

6 

3  39  2 S 

5  54  42S- 

5 

5  10  52 

2  44  36S. 

7 

4  16  52 

5  38  42S. 

6 

7  *4  41 

0  23  00S. 

4 

5  54  23 

4  1 1  08S. 

6 

4  33  49 

8  11  17S. 

3 

4  25  IX 

8  36  04S. 

6 

7  5°  34 

0  12  44S. 

6 

XX  29  28  59 

:ZI  04  54S. 

r 

X  10  04  10 

I  40  14S. 

6 

10  04  59 

I  44  I5S. 

7 

10  8  41 

1  57  45s- 

6 

3  59  44 

16  34  34S. 

5 

5  4°  53 

14  29  07S. 

4 

5  »4  53 

*5  4i  55s- 

5  & 

12  48  57 

1  01  25S. 

5 

11  57  28 

3  58  03S. 

5 

12  43  56 

2  49  51S. 

6 

12  24  17 

4  *5  45s- 

5 

10  57  45 

818  02S. 

5 

12  28  16 

4  45  39s- 

5 

11  08  02 

10  07  57S. 

6 

;  9  08  43 

14  46  26S. 

5 

9  35  12 

15  34  16S. 

5 

10  30  55 

16  45  48S. 

6 

11  04  19 

16  30  21S. 

5 

15  20  12 

1 1  02  03S. 

5 

14  09  42 

14  40  56S. 

5 

14  1 7  06 

14  31  10S. 

5 

15  52  17 

1 1  36  22S. 

5 

14  38  18 

15  10  26S. 

5 

14  51  24 

15  43  02S. 

6 

15  58  18 

16  26  59S. 

5 

19  26  16 

16  14  c6S. 

5 

21  57  12 

15  16  03S. 

5 

X  21  12  12 

18  45  54S. 

5 

ives,  breeds, 

or  grows  in, 

or 

animals.  See  Plant, 

A- 

„  See  alfo  Bird. 

Trees  which  grow  peculiarly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in 
marfhes,  &c.  are  alfo  caiied  aquatics. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  alfo  their  aquatic  or  aquatile  gods, 
dii  aquatiles ;  called  by  Catullus,  dii  littorales :  concerning 
whom  we  have  an  infeription  in  Reinefius,  NEPTVNO 
ETDISA  QV  at  I L I B  V  S.  Cl.  1.  n.  9.  Struv.  Synt. 
Antiq.  Rom.  c.  1.  p.  165.  See  alfo  God. 

To  this  clafs  belong’d  the  Tritons,  the  minifters  of  Neptune. 
See  Triton. 

A  qju  a  t  i  c  Road.  See  the  article  Road . 

AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqjj deduct. 

AQUEOUS,  Aquosus,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  water,  or  abounds  therein.  See  Water. 

3  Thus 


A  O  U 


A  R  A 


Thus  milk  is  laid  to  confift  of  an  aqueous  or  ferous,  and  a 
butyrous  part.  See  Milk. 

The  chemifts  feparate  the  aqueous  part  or  phleam  from  all 
bodies  by  diftillation.  See  Phlegm. 

Aqjjeous  Bath.  See  the  article  Bath. 

Aqjjeous  Dudis.  See  the  article  Aqjjose. 

Aqueous  Humour ,  is  the  firft  or  outermoil  of  the  three  hu¬ 
mours  ot  the  eye.  See  Humour  and  Eye. 

It  lies  immediately  above  the  tunica  aranea,  and  ciliary  li¬ 
gament,  and  under  the  cornea,  which  it  caufes  to  protuberate 
a  little;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  furnilhed  by  certain  dudts  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpofe.— It  is  found  fo  volatile,  that  it  will  not 
freeze  in  the  fevereft  froft.  See  Cornea. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  about  the  origin  and  conveyance  of 
this  humour.  It  is  certain,  the  fource  mult  be  pretty  plen¬ 
tiful,  inafmuch  as,  if  by  any  accident  the  coats  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  be  wounded,  fo  that  the  humour  runs  out,  anc 
the  cornea  falls  or  collapfes  ;  the  wound  readily  heals,  by  on- 
y  clofing  the  eye,  and  the  humour  recruits  ;  of  which  we 
have  numerous  inftances  among  phyficians. 

Dr.  Nuck  thinks  he  has  difcovered  the  ducfts  whereby  the 
humour  is  furnilhed.  See  Ducts. 

Others  denying  the  reality  of  thole  dudts,  fuppofe  it  immedi¬ 
ately  derived  from  the  arteries.  Dr.  Drake  admits  the  dudts, 
and  takes  them  to  be  only  branches  of  the  excretory  duds  of 
the  glandula  innominata,  and  lachrymalis  ;  which  piercing  the 
tunicsof  the  ey#,  deliver  their  liquor  by  wayshitherto  unknown 

A  QUIL  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  &e.  See  Eagle. 

Aqjuil  a,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere  ;  ufually  joined  with  Antinous.  See  Constella¬ 
tion. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquila  and  Antinous,  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  Catalogue,  are  15  ;  in  Tycho’s,  17  ;  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue,  70:  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  <&c. 
whereof,  according  to  the  two  firft,  are  given  by  Hevelius ; 
according  to  the  laft,  they  are  as  follow  : 


Names  and Jit  nations  of  the 
Stars. 


co 

Cf5‘ 


Longitud. 


Between  the  Ihoulders,  called  Lucida  1 
Aquila;.  f 

That  over  the  Lucida. 

In  Antinous’s  hind  ihoulder. 


55- 

Subfeq.  below  the  Lucida. 

In  the  eagle’s  neck. 

m  the  verge  of  the  wing  behind  the  7 
Ihoulder.  r 


60. 

In  the  middle  of  the  head. 
In  Antinous’s  hind  hand. 
Laft  of  the  hind  wing. 


73p 


7°. 


27  23  24 

27  53  01 
26  06  34 
24  33  02 
24  44  54 

26  32  00 

28  17  56 

28  06  44 

29  36  57 

28  50  17 

o  42  27 

29  46  36 

O  35  30 

I  02  2  r, 

5  47  3.3 

4  17  48' 
4  43  44 

6  35  >4 

7  2403 

8  06  58 


Latitude 

North. 

6  /  // 


29  19  1 1 

■3°  51  20 
21  33  23 
12  05  m 
122410 

2°  43  43 

21  45  12 
20  44  20 

31  32  17 
19  16  01 

27  03  16 
1 9  °5  3° 
IS  45  35 
1 8  28  07 
34  c6  12 

15  1650 
•5  39  39 
K'3'i  49 

1 6  48  56 
1 S  1 6  36 


jfe 

73 


1  2 

6  5 
3  4 

4- 

6 

6 

5. 

n 

y 

6 


6 

7 

3 
5 
5 

7 

5 

i 

4 

6 


Names  and  fituation  of  the 
Stars. 

South  >0^  tbree  inform,  towards 
Subfeq.  i  Sagittary. 


yp 


Preced.  of  three  inform,  before  Anti-  7 
nous’s  foot.  J 

North  7  of  two  inform,  over  the  eagle’s 
South  5  tail. 


10. 

Mid.  of  three  before  Antinous’s  foot. 


Subfeq.  of  the  fame. 

Preced.  in  the  eagle’s  tail. 

»5- 

Preced.  in  Antinous’s  heel. 
Subfeq. 

Bright  one  in  Antinous’s  foot. 
Subfeq.  in  the  eagle’s  tail. 

20. 


25. 

Preced.  of  3  in  the  root  of  the  fail. 

In  Antinous’s  thigh. 

South  in  Antinous’s  leading  fide. 

Middle  and  North  in  the  root  of  the  tail. 
30- 

North  in  the  preceding  wing. 

Laft  of  three  in  the  root  of  the  tail. 
North  in  Antinous’s  leading  fide. 

South  in  the  preced.  wing. 

In  Antinous’s  belly. 

35- 

That  below  Antinous’s  knee. 

North  in  the  preced.  Ihoulder. 

Againft  Antinous’s  hind  knee. 

In  the  hind  fide  of  Antinous. 

40- 

South  in  the  preceding  Ihoulder. 

South  in  the  beginning  of  the  hind  wing. 
45- 

North. 

That  immediately  preceding  the  Lucida. 
Preced.  of  two  in  the  hind  Ihoulder. 

Subfeq.  of  the  fame. 

50. 


SP.Longitud. 
cn  ° 

3 

"  o  /  /; 


4  4°  57 
6  26  14 
6  48  32 
8  03  00 
8  14  05 

8  04  40 

10  26  31 
10  31  39 

9  H  °7 

9  17  24 

10  30  35 
13  30  29 

13  33  55 

1 1  44  42 
13  56  58 

12  17  25 

12  46  59 

13  02  15 
1  5  28  34 
15  27  48 

13  14  46 
T4  >6  37 

1 5  58  34 
17  08  30 

1 7  05  48 

17  03  34 

18  42  1 8 

16  36  51 

17  20  05 

19  23  33 


Latitude 
North.  |o£ 
o  /  tt  \  P 


19  17  21 

20  45  44 

1 9  06  40 

20  03  35 

*9  39  55 

39  29  24 

22  27  58 
2°  31  47 

21  IO  48 

21  30  47 

21  09  46 

23  28  56 

22  41  20 
35  52  03 

25  52  20 

26  48  32 

25  44  D 

2 6  37  08 

23  18  26 

27  36  29 


H  59  °7 
14  02  30 
1446  57 
25  03  26 
22  00  29 


4 

5 
5 

5 

6 


181327  L 


43  27  53 
41  02  20 
19  37  16 
19  33  22 


4 

4 

6 

6 


16  54  n  I  ?  4 
36  28  51  6 

36  11  45  6 

16  53  33  4 

37  36  43  I  3  4 


18  52  40 
1  8  29  26 

17  37  36 
36  13  48 

33  24  32 

28  23  48 
14  22  17 
24  28  45 
26  54  1 1 

23  06  48 

22  21  55 

33  3 1  53 
16  36  09 

21  04  44 

34  1 3  27 

24  50  54 

33  32  22 

22  04  1 7 

23  34  co 

1 8  49  10 


6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 


3 

6 

5 

6 

6 


10  58  21  I  6 
28  42  30  L 
1 4  23  03  3  4 1 

18  2521  6 

20  02  59  I  3  41 


16  42  00 
26  30  44 
20  3 1  04 

33  02  08 
32  39  24 

34  00  06 
28  22  04 

31  1652 
1005  20 

32  19  49 


6 

5 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

3 

5 

6 


A?-YILjNE’  APTilinus,  fomething  belonging  to  art 
/f  /  ,  Hence’  aquthne  nofe,  denotes  a  hooked  nofe,  like  the 
a  mn  i  0  Cag  6  ’  a  hawk’s  nofe. 

A  > Y  ,  9>  ,suufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  north-eaft  wind  ;  or 
that  which  blows  at  45 0  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft 
point  of  the  horizon.  See  Wind,  North,  and  Point. 

I  he  poets  give  the  name  aquila  to  all  ftormy  winds  dreaded 
by  the  mariners.  • 

A  QUOS >  E  Dudis,  Dudius  Aquosi  Nuckii,  are  certain  du£ts, 
in  the  fclerotica,  difcovered  by  Dr.  Nuck,  whereby  the  a- 
queous  humour  of  the  eye  is  fuppoied  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  infiee  of  the  membranes  which  inclofe  that  liquor.  But 

Humour0^7  13  ^  UniverfalJy  allowed‘  -See  Aqueous 

A  r  aA’  thf  al?r,nin  aftr°nomy>  a  Southern  conftellation ;  con- 
fifting  of  eight  ftars.  See  Altar.  . 

AR  AB,  Arabian,  Arabjc.  See  Arabic.  ; 

camel^mdk  °rbARABIAN  ^  13  faid  t0  be  nutfifd  with 

The  duke  nYlf  “m117  rep°rtS  o£  this  beaft- 

he  duke  of  NewcaftJe  affures  us,  that  the  ordinary  price 

areTdftiReT/T0’  °r  3?°°  pounds’  an;d  that  .the  Arabs 
are  as  diligent  in  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes  as 

princes  of  their  families.  They  ftnke  medals  on  every  oc- 

cafion  to  keep  up  the  pedigree.  The  fortune  the  Arabians 

g.ve  their  fens,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  is,  two  fufts  of 

arms,  with  two  fcimiters,  and  a  horfe  ;  who  always  lies  in 

the  next  room  to  him.-Yet  fitch  of  the  breed  l  Le  been 

HorSse  ^  never  pr°ved  very  extraordinary.  See 

Arabian  hear.  See  Arabian  Year;  , 

A  R  A  BESQJJ  E,  or  Arabesk,  fomething  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabians.  -  UiC 

Arabefque ,  Grotefque ,  and  Morefque ,  are  terms  applied  to  fuch 
paintings,  ornaments  of  freezes,  &e.  wherein  there  are  no 
human,  or  animal  figures,  but  which  confift  wholly  of  ima¬ 
ginary  foliages,  plants,  ftalks,  &fr.  See  Grotesque,  and 
Morisco.  7  ^ 

The  words  take  their  rife  from  hence,  that  the  Moors,  A- 
rabs,  and  other  Mahometans,  ufe  thefe  kinds  of  ornaments  • 
their  religion  forbidding  them  to  make  any  images  or  figures 
of  men,  or  other  animals.  See  Image. 

AiAABr Lf:  Sec  ABR,NU.S,r°methinSthat  rd“"  tOArabia’  or 

Aeabu:,  or  Arabic  Teague,  is  a  branch  or  dialedl  of  the 
Hebrew.  See  Language,  and  Hebrew 

Father  Angelo  de  St  Joftph  (peaks  much  of  the  beauty  and 
copioufnefs  of  the  Arabic.  He  , fibres  us  it  has  no  lei/than 
a  thoufand  names  tor  a  fword  ;  five  hundred  for  a  lion  •  two 
hundred  for  a  fe.pent ;  and  e,ghty  for  honey.  See  Wo  Id 
Alphabet,  iSc.  See  alfo  Arab  ism  1 

Arabic  Figures,  or  Characters,  are  the' numeral  charaflers 

commonly  made  ufe  of  m  arithmetical  computation  See 
Figure,  Numeral,  (Sc.  potations,  bee 

The  Arabic, eharadlers  Hand  contradiftinguilhed  to  the  Ro- 
man.  See  Character,  Sfc.  IS-° 

The  learned  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  Arabic  fiaures 
were  firft  taught  us  by  the  Saracens,  who  borrowed  them 

SThfi «  ‘Wr  noveltyl 

confulted  about,  m^rn  ,  u^h'  t^gTo. Sthetr 

th?i  t: 

centurv  ^  the  firftn  ,  dofc  of  the  thirteenth 

thTJ\  Z  Chnftian  who  made  ufe  of  them  Fa¬ 

ther  Ma  billon  even  allures  us,  in  his  work  de  Re  DifilomatN 

fourteenth  centuryY  ^  them  anV  Where  earlier  than  the 

Yet 


A  R  A 


A  R  M 


Yet  Dr  Wallis  infills  on  their  being  of  a  touch  older  Sand¬ 
ing  ;  and  concludes  they  muft  have  been  qled  in  tngland, 
at  lead  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Hermannus  Contradtus, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1050;  if  not  in  ordinary  affairs, 
yet  at  leaft  in  mathematical  ones,  and  particularly  altrono- 

mical  tables.  V.  IVall.  Algebr.  c.  4.  . 

The  fame  author  gives  us  an  inftance  ot  their  antiquity  in 
England,  from  a  mantle-tree  of  a  chimney,  in  the  parfonage 
houfe  of  Helmdon  in  Northamptonftiire,  wherein  is  the  Al¬ 
lowing  infeription  in  Baffo  Relievo,  M°  i33»  ke'n§  “ate 
of  the  Year  1133.  Philof.  Tranfaft.  N°  154- 
Mr.  Luffkin  furnilhes  a  yet  earlier  inftance  or  their  ule,  in 
the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which  is  a  Roman  wall, 
near  the  market-place  in  Colchefter ;  where  between  two 
carved  Lions  ftands  an  efcutcheon,  containing  the  figures 
1090.  Philof.  TranfadL  N°  255. 

Mr.  Huet  is  even  of  opinion,  that  thefe  chafers  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  but  from  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  they 
were  originally  no  other  than  the  Greek  letters,  which 
we  all  know  that  people  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  their  numbers 
by.  See  Number,  Numeral,  &c.. 

Gum  Arabic,  is  the  name  of  a  gum  which  diftils  from  a  fpe- 
cies  of  acacia,  growing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  called  by  Bo- 
tanifts  acacia  vera.  See  Gum,  and  Acacia. 

It  is  very  common  among  us,  but  little  is  to  be  met  with 
which  is  genuine  ;  it  is  fufpedted  to  be  adulterated  with  our 
common  plumb- tree  gums. — That  is  accounted  beft,  which 
is  in  fmalleft  pieces,  and  almoft  of  a  white  colour. 

It  diffolves  eafily  in  any  aqueous  liquor,  and  is  good  in  all 
kinds  of  fluxes;  particularly  catarrhs;  as  it  thickens  and 
foftens  the  too  acrimonious  humours. 

A  R  A  B  I  C  I,  a  kind  of  heretics,  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia,  a 
bout  the  year  207  ;  whofe  diftinguiftiing  tenet  was,  that  the 
foul  died  with  the  body,  and  alfo  rofe  again  with  it.  See 

Resurrection. 

Eufebius,  lib.  vi.  c.  38.  relates,  that  a  council  was  called  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  rifing  fe&;  that  Origen  affifted  at  it ; 
and  convinced  them  lb  thoroughly  of  their  error,  that  they 
abjured  it.  See  Thnetopsychites. 

ARABICUS  Cofius.  See  the  article  Cost  us. 

ARABISM,  Arab  is  mu  s,  an  idiom  or  manner  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  or  the  Arabic  language.  See  Idiom, 

and  Arabic.  .  , 

R.  Martin  maintains,  that  the  1  fometimes  expreffes  an  oath 

in  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Arabic :  Abenezra,  a  perfect 
mafter  of  the  Arabic;  and  wh®  makes  great  ufe  thereof  to 
explain  the  Hebrew  ;  does  not  rejeft  the  fentiment,  nor 
yet  much  approve  it :  he  contents  himfelf  barely  to  rehearfe 
it,  which  for  fo  zealous  apartifan  of  Arabifms ,  is  enough  to 
ftiew  that  lie  had  no  great  opinion  of  it.— Father  Souciet. 

ARABLE  Land ,  anciently  called  Aralia,  is  fuch  as  is  ht 
for  tillage,  or  plowing ;  or  which  is  actually  plowed  up  from 
time  to  time.  See  Land,  and  Tillage. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  Latin  arare,  of  aratrum,  a  plough. 
See  Plough,  and  Ploughing. 

AR  A  BUM  Lepra.  7  s  the  artjcie  J  Lepra. 

Arabum  Sandaracba.  3  {  Sandarachai 

ARAC,  or  Arrac,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  imported  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of  dram,  and  in  punch.  See 

Drink,  Punch,  &c.  .  ..  , 

The  nature  afid  competition  of  this  celebrated  liquor  has 
been  much  controverted.— The  name  arac ,  Mr.  Lockyer  af- 
fures  us;  is  an  Indian  word  for  ftrong  waters  of  all  kinds  ;  for 
that  they  call  our  fpirits  and  brandy,  Englijh  arac.  But, 
what  we  underftand  by  the  name  arac,  is  really  no  other 
than  a  fpirit  procured  by  diftillation,  from  a  vegetable  juice 
called  toddy ,  which  flows  by  incifion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  like  the  birch-juice  procured  among  us.  See  Vege¬ 
table,  and  Tapping.  ■  .  , 

The  toddy ,  Mr.  Lockyer  adds,  is  a  pleafant  drink  of  itfelf 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  not  ufed  to  it  ;  and  when 
ftale,  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar.  1  he  Englilli  at 
Madrafs  ufe  it  as  leven  to  raife  their  bread  with. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arac.  —At :  G roa  there 
are  divers  kinds;  fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled.  d  he 
double  diftilled,  which  is  that  commonly  fent  abroad,  is  but 
a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with  Batavia  aiac\  yet  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all 
the  other  aracs  of  India.  This  is  attributed  to  the  earthen 
veffels,  which  alone  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit ; 
whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  ftills. 

The  Parier  arac,  made  at  Madrafs ;  and  the  Columbo,  and 
'  Quilonc  arac  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits,  are  little 
valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  rarely  imported  • 
though  highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

ARACHNOIDES*,  in  anatomy,  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent 
membrane,  which  lying  between  the  dura,  and  pia  mater, 
is  fuppofed  to  inveft  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  brain,  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  and  fpinal  marrow.  See  Meninx,  and 
Brain. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  a  fpider, 

fpider’s  web;  and  form;  in  regard  of  the  finenefs 

of  the  partj  which  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  of  a  fpider’s 
web. 

Many  anatomifts  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  third  meninx,  or 


membrane;  and  contend  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  which  fends  its 
internal  lamella  between  the  folds  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain.  See  Pia  Mater. 

Arachnoides,  or  Aranea  'Tunica ,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a 
fine,  {lender  tunic,  wherewith  the  cryftalline  hunpur  is  in- 
compafled.  See  Crystalline. 

This,  others  call  cry/lalloides ,  and  tunica  cryftallina ,  or  capjula 
cryflallini. — Many  have  even  doubted  of  its  exiftence,  which 
is  the  more  extraordinary  in  that  Galen  {peaks  of  it,  and 
compares  it  to  a  pellicle  of  an  onion  ;  Vefalius  refemblcs  it 
to  fine  tranfparent  horn.— It  is  eafily  found  in  quadrupeds, 
efpecially  the  fheep,  ox,  and  horfe;  and  tho’  it  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  difeover  in  man,  yet  after  a  perfon  lias  once 
been  {hewn  it,  he  will  readily  find  it. 

What  is  furprizing,  Briggs  fays  not  a  word  of  it;  and  fo 
able  an  anatomift  as  Ruyich,  wras  long  in  fufpenfe  about  it  : 
it  was  only  by  means  ot  his  injections  that  he  difeovered  it, 
though  fo  eafy  to  difeern  in  a  fheep. 

The  arachnoides  adheres  by  its  pofteriour  part  to  the  vitreous 
tunic.  — In  man  it  is  twice  as  thick  as  a  fpider’s  web,  at 
leaft  the  fore-part  of  it ;  in  an  ox  it  is  as  thick  again  as  in 
man  ;  and  in  a  horfe  thicker  than  in  an  ox. 

It  has  three  ufes  :  Firft,  to  retain  the  cryftalline  in  the  collet 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  prevent  its  changing  fituation : 
Secondly,  to  feparate  the  cryftalline  from  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  prevent  its  being  continually  moiftened  therewith : 
Thirdly,  the  lymphatics  furnifh  a  liquor  which  they  difeharge 
into  its  cavity,  wherewith  the  cryftalline  is  continually  re- 
frefhed  and  kept  in  plight  :  infomuch  that  when  this  liquor 
is  wanting,  the  cryftalline  foon  dries,  grows  hard,  and  o- 
pake,  and  may  even  be  reduced  to  powder.  V.  Petit,  in 
Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1730./).  622 .  feqq.  See  Cl  liar  e, 
and  Tunic. 

ARAEOMETER*,  Arjeometrum, an  inftrument  where¬ 
with  to  meafure  the  denfity  or  gravity  of  fluids.  See  Hy¬ 
drometer,  Fluid,  Gravity,  and  Density. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  oc^yios,  rarus,  tenuis, 
thin ;  and  yijfjv,  meafure. 

The araomete’r,  or  \Vater-poife,  is  ufually  madeofglafs;  con- 
fifting  of  a  round  hollow  ball;  which  terminates  in  a  long 
{lender  neck,  hermetically  fealed  a-top  :  there  being  firft,  as 
much  running  mercury  put  into  it,  as  will  ferve  to  balance 
or  keep  it  fwimming  in  an  ereft  position. 

The  ftem  is  divided  into  degrees;  (as  reprefented  Tab.  Pneu¬ 
matics,  fig.  18.)  and  by  the  depth  of  its  defeent  into  any  li¬ 
quor,  its  lightnefs  is  concluded :  for  that  fluid  in  which  ft 
finks  leaft,  muft  be  heavieft ;  and  that  in  which  it  finks 
loweft,  lighteft.  See  W  at  ~EK-poifie,  See. 

M.  Homberg  has  invented  a  new  areometer,  deferibed  in 
Philof.  Tranfatt.  N°.  262.  thus:  A  {fig.  19.)  is  a  glafs-bottle 
or  matrafs,  with  fo  {lender  a  neck,  that  a  drop  of  water  takes 
up  in  it  about  five  or  fix  lines,  or®  of  an  inch.  Near  that 
neck  is  a  fmall  capillary  tube  D,  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
parallel  to  the  neck. —To  fill  the  veffel,  the  liquor  is  poured 
in  at  the  mouth  B,  (which  is  widened  to  receive  a  tunnel) 
till  it  run  out  at  D  ;  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck  to  the 
mark  G,  by  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame  bulk  or 
quantity  of  liquor  ;  and  confequently,  by  means  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  can  eafily  tell,  when  different  liquors  fill  it,  which 
weighs  moft,  or  is  moft  intenfely  heavy. 

Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be  had  to  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  weather  :  by  reafon  fome 
liquors  rarefy  with  heat,  and  condenfe  with  cold,  more  than 
others;  and  accordingly  take  up  more  or  lefs  room.  See 
Specific  Gravity,  Rarefaction,  (Ac, 

By  means  of  this  inftrument,  the  ingenious  author  has  made 
a  table,  to  {hew  the  different  weights  of  the  fame  bulk  of  the 
moft  confiderable  chemical  liquors,  both  in  fummer  and 
winter;  as  follows: 


Quick-filver  — 
Oil  of  tartar  — 
Spirit  of  urine  - 
Oil  of  vitriol  • — 
Spirit  of  nitre  - 

— - fait  ■ 

Aqua  fortis - 

Vinegar— - 

Spirit  of  wine- 
River  water — 
Diftilled  water 


weighed  in 

fummer.  1  in 

winter. 

oz. 

dr. 

gr-  ' 

oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

—  1 1 

CO 

06 — 

- 11 

00 

32 

—  01 

03 

08 — 

- 01 

03 

31 

— 01 

00 

32 

- 01 

00 

43 

—  01 

03 

58— 

- 01 

04 

°3 

—  01 

01 

40— 

- 01 

01 

70 

•  01 

00 

39 

- 01 

00 

47 

—  01 

01 

3^— 

- 01 

01 

55 

—  00 

°7 

55 

- 00 

07 

60 

—  00 

06 

47— 

- 00 

c6 

61 

—00 

07 

53 

- 00 

07 

57 

—  OO 

07 

50 

- 00 

°7 

54 

weighed. 

when 

empty. 

one 

dram 

twenty  eight  grains. 

AREOPAGUS  ?  gee  the  article.  5  Are  op  a  g  us. 
ARjEOP  AG1TIC  pee  the  articles  J  Areopagitic> 

A  RfE  OST  YLE,  Arjeostylos,  in  the  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  intercohunnation,  wherein  the  columns  were 
placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight,  or,  as  fome  fay,  ten  modules 
from  one  another. — See  Tab.  Archit.  fig,  48.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticle  InterColumnat  ion. 

In  the  ar&ofiyle,  the  columns  were  the  wideft  and  openeft 

they 


ARB 

they  were  ever  planted  at ;  whence  the  name— from  the 
Greek  otpa i©>,  rarus,  and  ruA©-1,  column. 

The  ar aojiyle  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Tufcah  order  ;  at  the  gates 
of  great  cities,  and  fortreffes.  See  Tuscan,  &c. 

ARTOTICS,  A pcaonxx,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as 
tend  to  open  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  render  them,  large  e- 
nough  for  the  morbific  matter’s  being  carried  off  by  fweat  or 
infenfible  perfpiration.  See  Pore,  Sweat,  Perspira¬ 


tion,  <& 


c. 


To  the  clafs  of  araotics  belong  diaphoretics,  fudorifics,  C fc. 
See  Diaphoretic,  Sudorific,  (Ac. 

ARAIGNEE,  in  fortification,  fometimes  denotes  a  branch, 
return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  See  Mine,  (Ac. 

ARANEA  ‘ Tunica .  See  Arachnoides. 

ARATRUM  Terra,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  as  much 
land  as  can  be  yearly  tilled  with  one  plough. — Hoc  manerium 
eft  30  aratrorum.  See  Plough  land. 

ARATURA  Terra,  an  ancient  fervice  which  the  tenant  was 
to  do  his  lord,  by  ploughing  his  land.  See  Service,  &c. 

ARBALET*,  a  kind^  of  weapon,  vulgarly  called  a  crofs- 
bow.  See  Harqjjebuss. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  arbalijla ,  i.  e.  arcuballijla ,  a  bow 
with  a  fling. 

The  arbalet  confifts  of  a  fteel-bow,  fet  in  a  fhaftofwood, 
furnilhed  with  a  fixing  and  a  trigger  ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece 
of  iron  fitted  for  that  purpofe.— It  ferves  to  throw  bullets, 
large  arrows,  darts,  (Ac. 

The  ancients  had  large  machines  to  throw  arrows  withal, 
called  arbalets,  or  ballift a.  See  Ballista. 

ARBITER,  in  the  civil  law,  a  judge  nominated  by  the  ma- 
giftrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by  two  contending  parties,  on 
whom  they  confer  a  power,  by  compromife,  of  deciding 
their  difference  according  to  law.  See  Judge,  and  Com¬ 
promise. 

The  Romans  fometimes  fubmitted  to  a  Angle  arbiter  ;  but 
ordinarily  they  chofe  feveral  ;  and  thofe  in  an  uneven  num¬ 
ber.  See  Arbitration. 

In  matters  wherein  the  public  was  concerned,  as  crimes, 
marriages,  affairs  of  ftate,  &c.  it  was  not  allowed  to  have 
recourfe  to  arbiters. — Nor  was  it  permitted  to  appeal  from 
an  arbitral  fentence  ;  the  effedf  of  an  appeal  being  to  fufpend 
the  authority  ofajurifdidlion,  not  of  a  compact.  See  Appeal. 
Among  the  moderns  there  are  ufually  divers  kinds  of  ar¬ 
biters',  fome,  obliged  to  go  by  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  and  o- 
thers,  authorized  by  the  contending  parties  to  relax,  or  give 
way  to  natural  equity,  properly  called  arbitrators.  See  Ar¬ 
bitration. 


Juftinian  (Z.  ult.  c.  de  recept.)  abfolutely  forbids  a  woman 
from  being  elected  arbiter ,  or  rather  arbitrefs  ;  as  judging 
fuch  an  office  unbecoming  the  fex.  And  yet  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  confirmed  an  arbitral  fentence  given  by  a  queen 
of  France. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Francis  I.  with 
full  power  to  negociate,  a<ff,  and  conclude  whatever  he 
thought  for  his  fervice;  and  Francis  gave  him  the  fame 
power,  on  his  behalf  :  fo  that  he  was  conftituted  foie  arbiter 
of  both  their  affairs. 

A  R  BIT  RAGE,  or  Arbitrement.  See  Arbitration. 

ARBITRARY*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  is  not  de¬ 
fined,  or  limited  by  any  certain,  exprefs  law,  or  conftitution, 
but  left  folely  to  the  judgment,  and  difefetion  of  another.— 
The  punifhment  of  fuch  a  crime  is  arbitrary. — Arbitrary  fines 
or  fnuldts  are  ufually  called  amercements.  See  A Mer ce¬ 
ment. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  arbitrium,  will  ;  whence 
alfo  arbiter ,  arbitrator ,  See. 

The  laws  or  meafures  whereby  the  creator  atfis,  are  arbitra¬ 
ry  ;  atleaft  all  the  phyfical  laws.  See  Law  of  Nature. 

Arbitrary  Power.  See  Despotism,  Mon  ar  chy,  (Ac. 

ARBITRATION,  or  Arbitrage,  the  referring  of  a 
caufe  or  quarrel  to  the  decilion  of  one,  or  more  indifferent 
perfons  under  the  quality  and  denomination  of  arbiters,  or 
arbitrators.  See  Arbiter,  and  Arbitrator. 

An  arbitrement  is  either  general,  that  is,  including  all  adfions, 
quarrels,  and  demands  ;  or  fpecial,  which  includes  one  or 
more  matters,'  or  fadfs  fpecified. 

A  R  BIT  R  ATO  R,  an  extraordinary  judge,  or  commiffioner, 
in  one  or  more  caufes  between  party  and  party,  chofen  by 
their  mutual  confent.  See  Arbitr  ation. 

Among  us,  two  arbitrators  are  ufually  chofe  by  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  ;  and  in  cafe  thefe  cannot  agree,  a  third  is  added, 
called  an  umpire in  whofe  decifion  both  fides  are  bound  to 
acquiefce.  v 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter,  and  arbitra¬ 
tor  :  though  both  ground  their  power  on  the  compromife  of 
the  paities,  yet  their  liberty  is  diverfe-:  for  an  arbiter  is  tied 
to  proceed  and  judge  according  to  the. forms  of  law  ;  where¬ 
as. an  arbitrator  is  permitted  wholly  to  his  own  diferetion, 
without  folemnity  of  procefs,  or  courfe  of  judgment,  to  hear 
and  accommodate  the  controverfy  committed  to  him  ;  fo  it 
b e  jixta  arbitrium  boni  vtri.  See  Alto  Lf  BafTo. 

ARBITREMENT.  See  Arbitration. 

ARBOR,  in  natural  hiftory,  botany,  (Ac.  See  ArboOr, 
and  Tree. 
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ARB 

Are  or  ih  chymifiry.  Arbor  pioilofophica,  is  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  feveral  metalline  cryffallizations  ;  thus  called  from 
their  ramifications  refemblinga  tree.  See  Crystalliza¬ 
tion.-  Such  are  the 

Arbor  Diana:,  fometimes  alfo  called  Arbor  Luna-,  a  kind 
oi  efflorefcence  or  cryfiallization,  wherein  aqua  fortis  incor¬ 
porated  with  filver,  and*  mercury,  being  put  in  water,  ex- 
parids  and  (hoots  itfelf  into  an  appearance  of  a  tree,  with 
brahehes,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

.The  arbor  Diana  is  properly  a  precipitation  of  filver  in  mer¬ 
cury  :  the  operation  of  making  it,  belongs  to  the  head  of 
amalgamation.  See  Amalgamation. 

Albertus  Magnus  is  faid  to  have  produced  a  tree  before  th$ 
king  of  France,  while  they  fat  at  dinner :  this  palled  at  that 
time  for  a  palingenefia,  or  refufeitation  ;  but  may  more  na¬ 
turally  be  referred  to  the  fpecies  of  germinations  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  See  the  articles  PALiNGENEsiAj  Revivi¬ 
fication,  (Ac. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  arbor  Diana,  is  thus  :  diffolve 
one  drachm  of  pure  filvef  in  aqua  fortis,  and  to  the  folution 
add  d  dialled  vinegar  and  water,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  filtrate 
the  mixture,  and  add  an  ounce  and  half  of  quick-filver  ;  mix 
and  (hake  the  whole  fome  time, .  in  a  round  glafs  veffel,  the 
orifice  being  flopped  with  the  finger;  then  fet  the  whole 
to  reft,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  time,  it  will  flioot  into 
branches,  (Ac.  of  various  figures. 

Arbor  Martis,  is  a  germination  of  iron,  refembling  a  natural 
plant. — 

The  arbor  Martis  is  but  of  late  invention  ;  we  owe  it  to 
the  younger  Lemery. 

The  manner  of  the  difeovery  was  this  :  on  a  diffolution  of 
iron-filings  in  fpiritof  nitre,  contained  in  a  glafs,  he  poured 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  :  upon  this  the  liquor  foon  fwellecl 
very  confiderably,  though  with  very  little  fermentation  ; 
and  was  no  fooner  at  reft,  than  there  arole  a  fort  of  branches 
adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  which  continuing  to 
grow,  at  length  covered  it  all  over. 

The  form  of  the  branches  was  fo  perfect,  that  one  might 
even  difeover  a  kind  of  leaves  and  flowers  thereon  ;  fo  that 
this  vegetation  has  as  good  a  title  to  the  appellation  of  arbor 
Martis ,  as  the  former  has  to  that  of  arbor  Diana.  See  Hi- 
fi  oir.  Acad.  Royal.  An.  170b. 

Arbor  Genealogica ,  tree  of  confanguinity  ;  fignifies  a  lineage 
drawn  out,  under  the  figure  or  refemblance  of  root,  ftock, 
branches,  (At.  See  Consanguinity,  Genealogy* 
(Ac.  _  * 

Are  or  Porphyriana,  among  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  a  fcale  of 
beings  ;  or  a  figure,  confiding  of  three  rows  or  columns  of 
words  ;  the  middlemoft  whereof  contains  the  feries  of  Gene¬ 
ra  and  fpecies,  and  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  trunk  ;  and 
the  extremes,  containing  the  differences,  to  the  branches  of 
a  tree.  See  Genus,Species,  and  Difference. — E.  gri 
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The  arbor  Porphyriana  is  otherwife  called  feala  pradicamen- 
talis.  bee  Predicament,  (Ac. 

Arbor  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  mechanics,  for  the  principal 

parts  of  a  machine,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft. _ It  is 

alfo  ufed  for  a  fpindle  or  axis  whereon  a  machine  turns 
Arbor  of  a  crane ,  a  mill,  windmill,  (Ac.  See  Crane, 
Mill,  Windmill,  (Ac. 

ARBOREUS,  Arboreous,  is  applied  by  fome  naturalifts 
to  fuch  excrefcencies,  fungus’s,  modes,  and  other  parafites 
as  grow  on  trees ;  in  contradiftindfion  from  fuch  as  grow 
on  the  ground.  See  Fungus,  Mushroom,  Galls,  Moss 
Parasite,  Acorus,  (Ac.  y 

ARBORIS  Pedten.  See  the  article  Pec t en. 

ARBORIST,  Arborist  a,  a  perfon  (killed  in  trees  -  the/r 
kinds,  forms,  natures,  (Ac.  See  Tree.  trees  >  «*ir 

Arborijl  is  an  appellation  of  lefs  extent  than  botanifl  See 
Botany,  (Ac.  j  ' 

A  R  BO  UR,  a  thong  gardeners,  (Ac.  a  kind  offfady  bower  or 
cabinet,  contrived  to  take  the  air  in ;  yet  keep  out  the  fun 
and  rain.  See  Garden. 

Arbours  are  now  gone  much  into  difufe ;  behw  apt  to  be 
damp,  and  unwholefome.-They  are  diftinguilhed  into  na¬ 
tural  and  artifcial. 

Natural  Arbours,  are  formed  only  of  the  branches  of  trees 
interwoven  artfully,  and  borne  up  by  ftrong  lattice-work! 
poles,  hoops  ffe.  which  make  galleries,  halls,  porticoes 
and  green  vifta  s  naturally  covered  1 

The  trees  wherewith  thefe  arbours  are  formed,  are  ufually 
the  female  elm  or  Dutch  lime-tree  ;  in  regard  they  eafily 
£££  handnby  the,ir  entity  Of  final!  boughs/form  l 
beam  brufll'W°°d  :  the  lower  Parts  are  filled  up  with  h  xn- 
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Artificial  Arbours,  and  cabinets,  are  made  of  lattice-work, 
borne  up  by  ftandards,  crofs-rails,  circles  and  arches  of  iron. 
For  which  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  fmall  fillets  of  oak, 
which  being  planted  and  made  ftrait,  are  wrought  in  chec¬ 
kers,  and  faflened  with  wire. 

ARC*,  or  Ark.  See  the  article  Arch. 

*  The  words  are  formed  from  the  Latin  arcus ,  a  bow. 

ARCANUM  literally  fignifies  a  fecret ;  and  is  therefore  very 
pertinently  applied  by  quacks  and  impoftors  in  medicine,  who 
conceal  their  ignorance  and  fraud  under  a  pretence  of  fecre- 
cy.  —  Hence  legions  of  arcana. 

There  are  alfo  Handing  officinal  compofitions,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  arcana. — Such  are  the 

Arcanum  Corallinum ,  a  preparation  of  red  precipitate  ;  made 
by  diftilling  it  with  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  repeating  the  diftil- 
lation  again  and  again,  till  a  red  powder  be  procured.  This 
powder  boiled  in  water,  and  the  water  poured  off,  and  tarta- 
rifed  fpirit  of  wine  put  to  the  powder  ;  two  or  three  cohoba- 
tions  are  made  :  which  leave  a  powder,  much  like  the  prince’s 
powder  ;  of  good  ufe  in  the  gout,  dropfy,  fcurvy,  (Ac.  It 
operates  chiefly  by  ftool. 

Arcanum  duplicatum  is  prepared  of  the  caput  mortuum  ofa- 
qua  fortis,  by  difl’olving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating,  and  eva¬ 
porating  it  to  a  cuticle ;  then  leaving  it  to  fhoot. 

The  arcanum  duplicatum ,  or  panacea  duplicata  is  extolled  as  a 
diuretic,  and  fudorific. — The  recipe  was  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  500  dollars,  by  that  great  virtuofo  the  duke  of 
Holftein.  Schroder,  that  prince’s  phyfician,  writes  wonders 
of  its  great  ufes  in  hypochondriacal  cafes,  continued  and  in¬ 
termitting  fevers,  Hone,  fcurvy,  &c. 

Arcanum  foviale ,  is  made  of  an  amalgama  of  mercury  and 
tin,  digefted  in  fpirit  of  nitre :  the  nirte  being  drawn  off,  the 
remaining  matter  is  wetted  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
fpirit  burnt  away  ;  and  this  for  feveral  times  till  the  pungent 
tafte  is  gone  :  what  remains  is  ufed  much  with  the  fame  in¬ 
tentions  as  the  antiheblicum  Poterii,  and  is  recommended  by 
fome  as  a  fudorific.  See  Antihe  cticum. 

A  R  C-Bou  T  a  N  t  *,  in  building,  a  kind  of  flat  arch,  or  part  of 
an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  feet  of  an  arch,  or  reins  of  a 
vault,  tofupport,  and  prevent  their  giving  away.  See  Vault, 
Arch,  <*rc. 

*  The  name  is  French  ;  formed  of  arc  and  louter,  to  a-but. 
Arc-boutants  are  only  arched  buttreffes.  See  Buttress, 
and  Butment. 

A  RCH,  Ark,  Arcus,  a  part  of  anycurve  line ;  e.  gr.  of  a 
circle,  ellipfis,  or  the  like.  See  Curve. 

Arch  of  a  circle ,  is  a  part  of  the  circumference  thereof,  lefs 
than  a  half,  or  femicircle. — Such  is  A  E  B  (Tab.  Geometry , 
fig.  6.)  SeeCiRCLE,  and  Circumference. 

The  bafe  or  line  A  B  that  joins  the  two  extremes  of  the  arch 
is  called  the  chord  ;  and  the  perpendicular  DE  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  that  line,  the  fine  of  the  arch.  See  Chord  and 
Sine. 

All  angles  are  meafured  by  arches. — To  know  their  quantity, 
an  arch  is  defcribed,  having  its  centre  in  the  point  of  the  an¬ 
gle.  See  Angle. 

Every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees ;  and 
ah  arch  is  eftimated  according  to  the  number  of  thole  de¬ 
grees  it  takes  up.  —Thus  an  arch  is  faid  to  be  of  30,  of  80, 
of  100  degrees.  See  Degree. 

Concentric  Arches.  See  the  article  Concentric. 

Equal  Arches,  are  fuch  arches  of  the  fame  or  equal  circles,  as 
contain  the  fame  number  of  degrees.  See  Eqjj  a  l. — Hence 
In  the  fame  or  equal  circles,  equal  chords  fubtend  equal 
arches. — And  hence,  again,  arches  intercepted  between  pa¬ 
rallel  chords  are  equal. 

A  radius,  CE,  fig.  6.  which  bifle&s  the  chord  in  D,  does 
alfo  biffeft  the  arch  in  E  ;  and  is  perpendicular  to  the 
chord,  and  on  the  contrary.  And  hence  the  problem,  to 
biffedt  an  arch  is  folved  by  drawing  a  line  CE  perpendicular 
to  the  chord  in  D. 

Similar  Arches  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  number  of 
degrees  of  unequal  circles.  See  Similar,  and  Like. — 
Such  are  the  arches  AB  and  D  E,  fig.  87. 

Two  radii  being  drawn  from  the  centre  of  two  concentric 
circles  ;  the  two  arches  intercepted  between  them,  bear  the 
fame  ratio  to  their  refpe&ive  peripheries  ;  and  alfo  the  two 
feblors  to  the  areas  of  their  refpedtive  circles.  See  Angle. 
The  diftante  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
trom  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  third 
part  of  the  periphery  and  the  fadius.  See  Center  of 
Gravity .. 

For  the  fines,-  tangents,  (Ac.  of  arches  fee  Sine,  Tan¬ 
gent,  (Ac. 

Arch  in  aftronotny.  —  Diurnal  Arch  of  the  fun,  is  part  of  a 
circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  defcribed  by  the  fun  in  his 
Courfe betwixt rifing and  fetting.  See  Diurnal,  Day,  (Ac. 
His  nodturnal  arch  is  of  the  fame  kind  j  excepting  that  it  is 
defcribed  betwixt  his  fetting  and  rifing.  See  Night,  Ri¬ 
sing,  (Ac.  See  alfo  Nocturnal. 

The  latitude  and  elevation  of  the  pole  are  meafured  by  an 
arch  of  the  meridian  :  the  longitude,  by  aq  arch  of  a  paral¬ 
lel  circle.  See  Elevation,  Latitude,  Longitude 
(Ac.  '  * 
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Arch  of  progrejfion ,  or  direction,  is  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic 
which  a  planet  feems  to  pafs  over,  when  its  motion  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  ligns.  See  Direction. 

Arch  of  retrogradation  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  defcribed 
while  a  planet  is  retrograde,  and  moves  contrary  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  fign.  See  Retrogradation. 

Arch  of fiation.  See  Station  and  Stationary. 

Arch  between  the  centres ,  is  an  arch ,  as  A  I,  (Tab.  AJlronomy , 
fig.  35.)  paffing  from  the  centre  of  the  moon's  lhadow.  A, 
perpendicular  to  her  orbit  GH.  See  Eclipse. 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  arch  between  the  centres  A  I,  and  the 
apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  moon,  be  equal  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  ftiadow ;  the  eclipfe  will  be  total  without 
any  duration  :  if  lefs,  total  with  fome  duration  ,  and  if  grea¬ 
ter,  yet  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  femi-diameters  of  the  moon 
and  the  {hadow,  partial. 

Arch  of  vifion ,  is  the  fun’s  depth  below  the  horizon,  at  which 
a  ftar,  before  hid  in  his  rays,  begins  to  appear  again.  See 
Poetical  Rising. 

Arch,  in  architecture,  is  a  concave  ffruCture,  raifed  with  a 
mould  bent  in  form  of  the  arch  of  a  curve,  and  ferving  as 
the  inward  fupport  of  any  fuperftruCture. — S zee  Tab.  Ar chit, 
fig.  36,  and  37.  See  alfo  Building. 

An  arch ,  fays  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  is  nothing  but  a  narrow 
or  contracted  vault ,  and  a  vault,  a  dilated  arch.  See  Vault. 
Arches  are  ufed  in  large  intercolumnations  of  fpacious  buil¬ 
dings  ;  in  porticos,  both  within  and  without  temples  ;  in 
public  halls,  as  ceilings,  the  courts  of  palaces,  cloifters,  the¬ 
atres  and  amphitheatres.  SeePoRTico,  Theatre,  Cei¬ 
ling,  (Ac. 

They  are  alfo  ufed  as  buttreftes  and  counter-forts  to  fupport 
large  walls  laid  deep  in  the  earth,  for  foundations  of  bridges 
and  aquaeducts,  for  triumphal  arches,  gates,  windows,  (Ac. 
See  Buttress,  Arc-Boutant,  (Ac. 

Arches  are  fuftained  by  peers,  impofts,  <6  c.  See  Peer,  Im¬ 
post,  (Ac. 

Arches  are  either  circular,  elliptical,  or  ffrait. 

Circular  Arches,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. 

Semicircular  Arches,  thofe  which  make  an  exaCd  femicircle, 
and  have  their  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  chord  of  the  arch  3 
called  alfo  by  the  French  builders,  perfedl  arches ,  and  arches 
en  plein  ceintre. 

Scheme  Arches,  thofe  which  are  lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and 
confequently  are  flatter  arches }  containing  fome,  90  degrees, 
others  70,  and  others  only  60  :  called  alfo  imperfedt  arches. 

Arches  of  the  third  and fourth  painty  as  fome  of  our  workmen 
call  them,  though  the  Italians  call  them  di  Urzo  and  quarto 
acute »  becaufe  they  always  concur  in  an  acute  angle  at  top.— 
Thefe  confift:  of  two  arches  of  a  circle  meeting  in  an  angle  at 
the  top,  and  are  drawn  from  the  divifion  of  the  qhord  into 
three  or  four  parts,  at  pleafure.— Of  this  kind  aremany  of  the 
arches  in  old  Gothic  buildings  ;  but  on  ac  count,  both  of  their 
weaknefs  and  unfightlinefs,  they  ought,  according  to  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Wotton,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  out  of  all  buildings. 

Elliptical  Arches,  confift  of  a  femi-ellipfis ;  and  were  for¬ 
merly  much  ufed  inftead  of  mantle- trees  in  chimneys. _ 

Thefe  have  commonly  a  keyftone  and  chaptrels  or  impofts. 

Strait  Arches,  are  thofe  whofe  upper  and  under  edges  are 
ftrait  ;  as  in  the  others  they  are  curved  ;  and  thofe  two  edges 
alfo  parallel,  and  the  ends  and  joints  all  pointing  towards  a 
centre. — Thefe  are  principally  ufed  over  windows,  doors 
(Ac. 

The  doftrine  and  ufe  of  arches  is  well  delivered  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  in  the  following  Theorems.— 1/?,  All  matter,  un- 
lefs  impeded,  tends  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line.  See  Descent,  Gravity,  Centre,  (Ac. 
idly ,  All  folid  materials,  as  bricks,  ftones,  (Ac.  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  rectangular  form,  if  laid  in  numbers,  one  by  the  fide 
of  another,  in  a  level  row,  and  their  extreme  ones  fuftained 
between  two  fupporters  ;  thofe  in  the  middle  will  neceffarily 
fink,  even  by  their  own  gravity,  much  more  if  preffed  down 
by  any  Superincumbent  weight.— To  make  them  ftand  there¬ 
fore,  either  their  figure  or  their  pofition  muft  be  altered. 

3^/jK,  Stones,  or  other  materials  being  figured  cuneatim,  i.  e. 
wedge-wife,  broader  above  than  below,  and  laid  in  a  level 
row,  with  their  two  extremes  fup'ported  as  in  the  preceding 
theorem  ;  and  pointing  all  to  the  fame  centre  ;  none  of  them 
can  fink,  till  the  fupporters  or  butments  give  way,  becaufe 
they  want  room  in  that  fituation  to  defeend  perpendicularly. 
But  this  is  but  a  weak  ftrueffure  5  in  regard  the  fupporters 
are  fubjedl:  to  too  much  impulfion,  efpecially  where  the  line 
is  long  ;  for  which  reafon  the  form  of  ftrait  arches  is  feldom 
ufed,  excepting  over  doors  and  windows,  where  the  line  is 
fhort. — In  order  to  fortify  the  work,  therefore,  we  muft  not 
only  change  the  figure  of  the  materials,  but  alfo  their  pofi¬ 
tion. 

4 tbly.  If  the  materials  be  fhaped  wedge-wife,  and  be  difpofed 
in  form  of  a  circular  arch,  and  pointing  to  fome  centre  ; 
in  this  cafe,  neither  the  pieces  of  the  faid  arch  can  fink  down¬ 
wards,  for  want  of  room  to  defeend  perpendicularly  ;  nor 
can  the  fupporters  or  butments  fuffer  fo  much  violence  as  in 
the  precedent  platform  :  for  the  convexity  will  always  make 
the  incumbent  weight  rather  reft  upon  the  fupporters,  than 
heave  them  outwards :  whence  this  corollary  may  be  fairly 
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deduced,  that  the  fecureft  of  all  the  arches  above  mentioned 
is  the  Semicircular  ;  and  of  all  vaults,  the  hemifpherical. 

5 thly,  As  femi-circular  vaults,  railed  on  the  whole  diameter, 
are  the  ftrongeft  fo  thofe  are  the  moft  beautiful,  which 
keeping  to  the  fame  height,  are  yet  diftended,  one  fourteenth 
part  longer  than  the  faid  diameter  :  which  addition  of  width 
will  contribute  greatly  to  their  beauty,  without  diminifhing 
any  thing  confiderable  of  their  ftrength. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  according  to  geome¬ 
trical  ftridnefs,  to  have  the  ftrongeft  arches ,  they  mull  not 
be  portions  of  circles,  but  of  another  curve,  called  the  cate- 
naria ,  whole  nature  is  fuch,  that  a  number  of  fpheres  difpo- 
led  in  this  form,  will  fuftain  each  other,  and  form  an  arch. 
See  Catenaria. 

Dr.  Gregory  even  fhews,  that  arches  conftruded  in  other 
curves,  only  hand,  or  fuftain  themfelves  by  virtue  of  the  ca- 
tenaria  contained  in  their  thicknefs  ;  fo  that  were  they  made 
infinitely  {lender  or  thin,  they  mull  tumble  of  courfe ;  where¬ 
as  the catenaria,  though  infinitely  {lender,  inuftftand,  in  re¬ 
gard  no  one  point  thereof  tends  downward  more  than  any 
Other.  Philofoph.  Tranfad.  Nu  231.— See  further  of  the 
theory  of  arches  under  the  article  Vault. 

Arch  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  fpace  between  the  two  peers 
of  a  bridge.  See  Peer  and  Bridge. 

The  chief  or  majler-arch  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  which  is.wi- 
deft,  and  ulually  higheft,  and  the  water  under  it  deeped : 
being  intended  for  the  pafiage  of  boats  or  other  veflels. — 
We  read  of  bridges  in  the  eaft,  which  confift  of  300 
arches. 

ARCH-Stone.  See  the  articles  KEY-Stone,  and  Voussoir/ 
Tympan  of  Arch.  See  the  article  Tympan. 

Triumphal  Arch,  is  a  gate,  or  pafiage  into  a  city,  built  of  ftone, 
or  marble,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  architecture, 
fculpture,  inferiptions,  &c.  ferving  not  only  to  adorn  a  tri¬ 
umph,  at  the  return  from  a  victorious  expedition,  but  alfo  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  the  conqueror  to  pofterity.  See 
Triumph. 

The  moft  celebrated  triumphal  arches ,  now  remaining  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  are  that  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  of  Con- 
ftantine,  at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  figures  given  us  by  Des 
Godetz. — One  of  the  gates  of  Orange  is  a  triumphal  arch 
of  C.  Marius. — The  gates  Peyro  at  Montpelier,  and  of  St. 
Denis,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Antoine  at  Paris,  do  alfo  deferve 
to  have  been  triumphal  arches. 

Mural  Arch.  See  the  article  Mural. 

Arch,  in  the  feripture  fenfe.  See  the  article  Ark. 

Arch*,  or  Archi,  is  alfo  a  term  without  any  meaning  of  it- 
felf,  but  which  becomes  very  fignificant  in  compofition  with 
other  words  ;  as  it  heightens  and  exaggerates  them ;  and  has 
the  force  of  a  fuperlative,  to  fhew  the  greateft  degree,  or  e- 
minence  of  any  thing. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  beginning  ;  whence 
ocpy&,  princeps,  fiummus ,  prince,  or  chief. 

Thus  we  fay  arch-fool,  arch- rogue,  is'e.  to  exprefs  folly,  anc 
knavery  in  the  utmoft  degree. — So  alfo  tfre/j-treafurer,  arch - 
angel,  arch-  bifihop,  tfrr£-heretic,  &c.  to  denote  fuch  as  have 
a  pre-eminence  over  others. 

In  Englifh,  we  ufually  cut  off  the  final  /,  from  archi ,  though 
with  very  ill  efFed  j  as  the  words  wherewith  it  is  joined,  found 
much  harfher  on  that  fcore,  than  they  would  do  were  it 
preferved  entire,  as  it  is  in  moft  other  languages.  See  A- 
NOMALOUS,  Cfr. 

ARCHIE  US,  or  Archeus.  See  the  article  Arche  us. 
ARC H-A  N  G  E  L  *,  an  intelledual  fubftance  or  angel,  in  the 
eighth  rank  among  the  blefled  fpirits  which  compofe  the  ce- 
leitial  hierarchy.  See  Angel,  and  Hierarchy. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  Acyos,  prince,  and 

angel. 

A  R  CH  B  IS  H  O  P,  Archiepiscopus,  a  metropolitan  pre¬ 
late,  having  feveral  fuffragan  bifhops  under  him.  See 
Bishctp,  Suffragan, 

Archbijhops  were  not  known  in  the  eaft,  till  about  the  year 
320  ;  and  though  there  were  fome  foon  after  this  who  had 
the  title,  yet  that  was  only  a  perfonal  honour  by  which  the 
bifhops  of  confiderable  cities  were  diftinguifhed. — It  was  not 
till  of  late  that  archbijhops  became  metropolitans,  and  had  Suf¬ 
fragans  under  them.  See  Metropolitan. 

Athanafius- appears  to  be  the  firft  who  ufed  the  title  archbi- 
jhop ,  which  he  gave  occafionally  to  his  predecefior  ;  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  Tike  manner,  gave  it  to  Athanafius  :  not  that 
either  of  them  were  entitled  to  any  jurifdidion,  or  even  pre¬ 
cedence,  in  virtue  thereof. 

Among  the  Latins,  Ifidore  Hifpalenfis  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks 
of  archbiJl)ops.  He  diftinguifhes  four  orders  or  degrees  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  archbijhops ,  metropo¬ 
litans,  and  bifhops.  See  Patriarch,  <&c. 

England  is  divided  into  two  archbifhoprics,  or  provinces. 
See  Archbishopric. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  Archiepiscopatus,  the  dignity 
of  archbifhop  ;  or  the  province  under  his  jurifdidion.  See 
Archbishop. 

There  are  now  two archbijhoprics  inEngland,  viz.  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York  ;  the  prelates  whereof  are  called  primates ,  and 
1, nctropclitans  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  former  is 
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called  primate  of  all  England,  and  the  latter  fimply,  pri¬ 
mate  ot  England.  See  Primate,  and  Metropolitan, 
The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently  jurifdidion  over 
Ireland  as  well  as  England,  and  was  fly  led  a  patriarch,  and 
fome  times  alter  tus  orbis  papa ,  and  orbis  Britannici  pontifex. 
Matters  were  done  and  recorded  in  his  name  thus,  anno  ponti¬ 
ficate  no  Jlri  primo ,  &c.  See  Patriarch,  Pope,  tfc.— 
He  was  alfo  Legatus  natus.  See  Legate. 

He  even  enjoyed  fome  fpecial  marks  of  royalty  ;  as,  to  be 
patron  of  a  bifhopric,  which  he  was  of  Rochefter  ;  to  make 
knights,  coin  monies,  tsV.— He  is  ftill  the  firft  peer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  next  to  the  royal  family  ;  having  precedence  of  all 
dukes,  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown.  See  Nobility, 
Peer,  Precedence,  is V. 

He  has,  by  common  law,  the  power  of  probate  of  wills  and 
teftaments,  and  granting  letters  of  adminiftration.  See  Pro¬ 
bate,  Administration,  bV. 

He  has  alfo  a  power  to  grant  licences  and  difpenfations  in  all 
cafes  formerly  fued  for  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  law  of  God.  See  Dispensation,  Plurali¬ 
ty,  Non-residence,  Commendam,  (Ac. 

He  alfo  holds  feveral  courts  of  judicature  ;  as,  court  of  arches, 
court  of  audience,  prerogative  court,  and  court  of  peculiars. 
See  Arches,  Audience,  (Ac. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like  rights  in  his  province, 
as  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  has  precedence  of  all  dukes 
not  of  the  royal  blood  ;  and  all  officers  of  ftate  except  the 
lord  high  chancellor.  He  has  the  rights  of  a  count  Palatine 
over  Hexamfhire.  See  Convocation,  (Ac. 
ARCH-BUTLER,  Ar  chipincerna,  the  great  butler 
or  fkinker  of  the  empire. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  is  arch-butler:  his  bufinefs  is  to  pre- 
fent  the  firft  cup  at  an  imperial  entertainment ;  but  he  is  not 
obliged  to  officiate  with  his  crown  on.  He  has  for  vicar  op 
deputy  the  hereditary  prince  of  Limbourgh.  See  Elector 
ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  Archi-Camerar  ius,  an 
officer  of  the  empire  ;  much  the  fame  with  what  in  England 
we  call  great  chamberlain.  See  Chamberlain. 

The  elector  of  Brandenbourg  is  arch-chamberlain  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  being  fo  appointed  by  the  golden  bull ;  and  in  that  qua¬ 
lity,  he  bears  the  feepter  before  the  emperor,  walking  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  eledor  of  Saxony.  At  fome  folemnities 
he  ferves  on  horfeback  like  other  electors,  carrying  a  bafon 
with  a  towel  in  his  hands  :  from  which  alighting  he  fets  it 
for  the  emperor  to  wafh.-^He  has  his  vicar  or  fub  arch-cham¬ 
berlain,  who  is  prince  of  Hohenzoliern,  of  the  houfe  of  Bran¬ 
denbourg.  See  Elector,  Empire,  (Ac. 

ARC H-C HANCELLOR,  Archi-cancellarius, 
great  chancellor,  who  anciently  prefided  over  the  notaries’ 
that  is,  the  fecretaries  of  a  court.  See  Chancellor. 

This  office  chiefly  obtained  in  France,  under  the  two  firft 
races  of  their  kings  ;  and  afterwards  under  the  empire  :  as 
they  had  three  feveral  territories,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Arles  ; 
they  had  three  arch-chancellors ;  and  hence  the  three  arch- 
chancellors  _  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany,  the  archbifhop  of 
Mentz  being  arch- chancellor  of  Germany,  the  archbifhop  of 
Cologn  of  Italy,  and  the  arch-bifhop  of  Treves  of  Arles. 
Bern,  de  Malliricrot,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  de  Archicanc'el- 
lariis  Imperii  Romani ,  fhews  that  thefe  three  archbifhops  were 
arch-chancellors  before  they  were  electors.— We  alfo  read  o£ 
arch-chancellors  of  Burgundy,  (Ac. 

ARC  PI-C  H  ANTOR,  Archicantor,  the  chief  or  pre- 
fident  of  the  chan  tors  of  a  church.  See  Chant  or. 

AR  C  H  DEACON,  Archidia  conus,  a  church  officer, 
vefted  with  a  jurifdidion  over  the  laity  and  clergy,  next  after 
the  bifhop,  either  through  the  whole  diocefe,  or  only  a  part 
of  it.  See  Visitation,  Parish,  (Ac. 

The  archdeacon ,  fometimes  alfo  called  arch-lcvite ,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  firft  and  eldeft  of  the  deacons  who  attended  on  the 
bifhop  :  whence  his  name.  See  Deacon. 

He  was  not  known  before  the  council  of  Nice  :  his  fundion 
is  fince  become  a  dignity  ;  and  even  fet  above  that  of  a  prieft ; 
though  anciently  it  was  quite  otherwife.  The  archdeacon  was 
the  bifhop’s  chief  minifter  for  all  external  concerns,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  adminiftration  of  the  temporalties.  He  took 
care  that  order  and  decency  were  obferved  in  divine  fervice 
looked  to  the  ornaments  and  utenfils  of  the  church  •  had 
the  direction  of  the  poor,  and  the  infpedion  of  the  manners 
and  behaviour  of  the  people  :  for  which  reafon  he  was  called 
the  bijhop’s  heart ,  and  eye  ;  oculus  epficepi ,  (A  cor  epificopi. 

Thefe  advantages  foon  got  him  the  upper  hand  over  priefts 
who  had  only  fpiritual  fundions.  But  he  had  no  jurifdidion 
over  them  till  the  fixth  century  ;  though  by  this  time  he  was 
become  fuperior  to  the  archimandrite,  or  rural  dean  himfelf. 
See  Rural  Dwk,  and  Chorepiscopus. 

In  the  tenth  century  archdeacons  were  confidered,  as  having 
jurifdidion  in  their  own  right,  or  attached  to  their  office  • 
with  a  power  of  delegating  it  to  others.  But  from  that 
time  meafures  were  taken  to  lefTen  their  power,  by  increa¬ 
sing  their  number. -He  whofe  diftrid  lay  in  the  capital  ci¬ 
ty,  took  the  quality  of  great  archdeacon 
We  have  Sixty  archdeacons  in  England  :  their  office  istovi- 
fit  every  two  years  in  three,  to  enquire  into  reparations  and 
moveables  belonging  to  the  church,  reform  abufes  in  eccle¬ 
fiaftical 
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fiaftical  matters,  and  bring  the  more  weighty  affairs  before 
thebifhop  ;  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  a  power  to  fufpend, 
excommunicate,  and  in  many  places  to  prove  wills,  and  in 
fome  to  inftitute  to  benefices. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  archdeacon' s  office  to  indud  all  clerks  in¬ 
to  their  benefices  within  his  jurifdidion  ;  and  by  the  ad  of 
uniformity,  he  is  now  obliged  to  be  in  prieft’s  orders.  See  In¬ 
duction.  _  , 

Many  archdeacons  in  old  foundations,  have,  by  prefcription, 
their  courts  and  officials  as  bifhops  have.  See  Court, 
Official,  Bishop,  <&c. 

ARCH-DR  U  ID,  Archidruida,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of 
the  ancient  Druids  in  a  nation.  See  Druid. 

ARCHDUKE,  Archidux,  a  duke  veiled  with  fome 
quality,  pre-eminence,  and  authority  above  other  dukes.  See 
Duke. 

The  archduke  of  Auflria  is  a  very  ancient  title.  There  have 
alfo  formerly  been  archdukes  of  Lorrain,  and  Brabant. 

Auflria  was  ereded  into  a  marquifate  by  Otho,  or  Henry  I. 
and  into  a  duchy  by  Frederic  I.  in  1 156  :  but  we  don’t  well 
know  when,  nor  why  the  title  archduchy  was  given  it. — It  is 
commonly  held,  that  duke  Frederic  IV.  firfl  affumed  the 
quality  :  others  fay,  it  was  firfl  given  by  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.  in  1459,  and  ample  privileges  annexed  to  it. 

The  principal  privileges  of  this  flate  are,  that  the  archduke 
fhall  diflribute  juflice  irj  his  own  dominions,  without  appeal  , 
that  he  fhall  be  judged  to  have  received  the  invefliture  of  his 
flates,  after  having  demanded  it  three  times  ;  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  countries,  even  by  the  emperor  and  the  flates 
of  the  empire  :  that  no  affair  of  the  empire  can  be  concluded 
without  his  participation ;  and  that  he  have  a  power  of 
creating  counts,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  throughout  the  whole 
empire  :  which  are  privileges  to  which  the  other  dukes  of 
the  empire  are  flrangers. 

ARCHE,  Apx>i,  is  a  Greek  word,  importing  the  beginning. 

Arche,  among  phyficians,  is  the  beginning  or  firfl  period  of 
a  difeafe.  See  Period. 

ARCHED  Fountain.  See  the  article  Fount  a  in. 

Arched  Legs,  is  an  imperfedion  in  a  horfe,  when  being  in  his 
natural  pofition,  he  has  his  legs  bent  forwards ;  fo  as  his 
whole  leg  makes  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow.  See  Horse. 

It  ufually  arifes  from  exceffive  labour,  whereby  the  back- 
finews  are  made  tofhrink  up,  fo  that  the  legs  remain  arched , 
and  tremble  after  a  little  riding.  Though  the  diforder  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fome  horfes. 

ARCHERS*,  a  kind  of  militia  or  foldiery,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  See  the  articles  Arm,  Arrow,  dnc. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  arcus,  a  bow ;  whence  ar- 
cuarius,  and  even  arquis ,  and  arquites,  as  they  are  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  in  the  corrupt  Rate  of  that  tongue. 

Archers  were  much  in  ufe  in  former  times  ;  but  are  now  laid 
afide,  excepting  in  T  urkey,and  fome  of  the  eaflern  countries  ; 
where  there  are  companies  of  archers  flill  on  foot  in  their 
armies  :  with  which  they  did  terrible  execution  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto. 

The  name  archer ,  however,  is  flill  retained  even  where  the 
thing  is  loft  :  thus,  in  France,  the  officers  who  attend  the 
lieutenants  de  police,  and  provofts,  to  make  captures,  feizures, 
arrefts,  &c.  are  called  archers  ;  though  their  arms  be  only 
halbards  or  carabines. — In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  archers  of 
the  grand  prevot  de  L hotel  ;  of  the  prevot  des  tnarchands  ; 
the  city  archers  ;  the  archers  du  guet ,  or  of  the  watch,  tefc, 
— Small  parties  of  archers ,  called  alfo  gens  de  marechaujjee , 
are  continually  patrolling  on  the  great  roads,  to  fecure  them 
againft  robbers. — The  Diligences  of  Lyons,  <&c.  are  always 
efcorted  by  a  party  of  archers. 

To  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers  or  marfhals  men,  it  isow¬ 
ing,  that  perfons  now  travel  in  all  parts  of  France  in  the  ut- 
moft  fecurity  ;  there  being  fewer  robberies  on  the  highway 
in  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  year,  than  about  London  in  a 
week. 

They  have  alfo  their  archers  des  pauvres ,  archers  of  the  poor  ; 
whofe  office  it  is  to  feize  fuch  beggars  as  they  find  in  the 
ftreets,  and  carry  them  to  the  hofpitals. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  or  exercife  of  fhooting  with  bow  and 
arrows.  See  Bow,  &c. 

Archery  was  greatly  encouraged  among  our  anceftors,  and 
many  flatutes  made  for  regulation  thereof :  whence  it  was 
that  the  Englifh  archers  became  the  beft  in  Europe.  Moft 
of  our  victories  in  France  are  the  purchafe  of  the  long  bow. 

. — In  the  flat.  33  H.  8.  complaint  is  made  of  divers  new 
and  crafty  games  invented,  as  logetting ,  jhovegroat ,  &c.  by 
reafon  whereof  archery  was  forely  decayed,  and  divers  bow- 
yers  and  fletchers,  for  lack  of  work,  forced  to  go  and  live  in 
Scotland. — By  this  ad,  men  under  60  years  of  age  ar^  com¬ 
manded  to  exercife  fhooting  in  long-bows ;  and  to  have  a 
bow  and  arrows  always  ready. — Children  from  7  years  old 
to  17,  are  alfo  enjoined  to  be  bred  up  in  fhooting;  and  to 
have  always  a  bow  and  two  fhafts  in  readinefs. —  Even  fer- 
vants  are  not  excufed  ;  but  thofe  who  want  money  to  buy 
a  bow,  are  to  be  fupplied  by  their  mafters,  and  the  price 
deducted  out  of  their  wages. — Aliens  are  forbid  to  fhoot 
with  a  long  bow,  without  efpecial  licence  from  the  king. 
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By  the  fame  law  it  is  forbid  to  fhoot  at  a  flanding  prick  ; 
unlefs  it  be  for  a  rover,  where  the  archer  is  to  change  his 
mark  at  every  fhoot. — Any  perfon  above  24  years  old  is  alfo 
forbid  to  fhoot  with  any  prick-fhaft,  or  flight,  at  a  mark  of 
eleven  fcore  yards  or  under.  33  H.  8.  c.  9. — The  former 
was  a  provifion  for  making  good  markfmen  at  fight;  the 
latter  for  giving  flrength  and  iinews. 

Archery,  in  our  ancient  Cuftoms,  a  fervice  of  keeping  a 
bow  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord,  to  defend  his  caflle.  See  Ser¬ 
vice. 

ARCHES,  or  Court  of  Arches*  is  one  of  the  archbifnop’s 
courts  ;  to  which  appeals  lie  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  from  aft 
parts  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  See  Court,  Appeal, 
and  Archbishop. 

This  court  is  thus  called,  from  the  arched  church  and  tower 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  it  was  wont  to  be  held.  The 
officers  belonging  to  it  are  the  judge,  aduary,  regifteis,  ad¬ 
vocates,  proctors,  isc. 

The  judge  of  the  court  of  arches ,  is  called  the  dean  of  the 
arches ,  or  the  official  of  the  arches  court,  &c.  with  which  of- 
ficialty,  is  commonly  joined  a  peculiar  jurifdidion  over  thir¬ 
teen  parifhes  in  London,  termed  a  deanery ,  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  belonging  tothearch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury ;  of  which  the  parifh  of  Bow  is  one, 
and  the  principal. 

Others  fuppofe  the  denomination  and  functions  of  dean  of 
the  arches  to  have  arofe  hence,  that  the  archbifhop’s  official, 
or  dean,  being  oft  employed  abroad  in  foreign  embaffies,  the 
dean  of  the  arches  was  his  fubftitute  in  this  court. 

This  judge  on  any  appeal  made,  forthwith,  and  without  any 
farther  examination  of  the  caufe,  fends  out  his  citation  to 
the  appellee,  and  his  inhibition  to  the  judge  from  whom  the 
appeal  was  made. 

The  advocates  who  are  allowed  to  plead  in  the  arches  court, 
are  to  be  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  in  one  of  our  univerfities. 
See  Advocate. 

ARCHETYPE*,  Archetypus,  the  firfl  pattern,  or 
model,  by  which  any  work  is  formed,  or  which  is  copied 
after,  to  make  another  like  it.  See  Model. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ocpyy,  beginning;  and  tjtt©', 
type.  See  Type. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  coincides  with  original,  or  prototype  ; 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  copy.  See  Original,  and  Copy. 
Among  minters,  &c.  archetype  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  ftan- 
dard  or  original  weight,  by  which  the  other  weights  are  to 
be  adjufted  and  examined.  See  Standard. 

Philofophers,  particularly  the  Platonifts,  talk  of  an  archetypal 
World  ;  meaning,  the  world,  fuch  as  it  exifted  in  the  divine 
mind,  or  in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  creation.  See  Idea, 
Platonism,  &c. 

ARCHEUNUCH,  Archieunuchus,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs.  See  Eunuch. 

The  archeunuch  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  Conftan- 
tinople,  under  the  Greek  Emperorsi 
AR.CHEUS*,  an  obfeure  term,  ufed  chiefly  among  the  an¬ 
cient  chymifts,  to  exprefs  I  know  not  what  principle  of  life 
and  motion,  the  caufe  of  all  the  effeds  which  we  obferve  in 
nature.  See  Life. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  agytu  principle. 

As  the  chymifts  differ  in  their  ideas  of  a  vital  caufe  ;  the  term 
archeus  becomes  applied  to  very  different  things  :  though  moft: 
of  them  conceive  it  of  the  nature  of  fire.  See  Fire. 

Some  ufe  archeus ,  to  denote  the  fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;  to  which  they  aferibe  the  generation  of  metals 
and  minerals,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  the  principle  of 
life  in  vegetables.  See  Central,  id c. 

Others  by  the  word  archeus  mean  a  certain  univerfal  fpirit, 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  creation,  the  adive. caufe  of  all 
the  phaenomena  in  nature.  See  Spirit,  ./Ether,  Me¬ 
dium,  &c. 

Others,  inftead  of  archeus ,  chufe  to  call  this  the  anima  mun- 
di ;  and  others  the  vulcan  or  heat  of  the  earth.  See  Anima 
Mundi ,  Sic. 

They  add,  that  all  bodies  have  their  fhare  of  this  archeus  ; 
and  when  this  is  corrupted,  it  produces  difeafes,  which  they 
call  archeal  difeafes.  1 

They  likewife  attribute  ideas  to  it  ;  which  for  this  reafon 
they  call  archeal  ideas.  See  Idea. 

Helmont  is  a  great  afferter  of  the  dogma  of  an  archeus. _ 

“  No  poifon,  fays  he,  can  ad  on  a  dead  carcafs  :  if,  there- 
“  fore,  it  have  any  effed,  it  is  by  means  of  the  archeus.  He 
“  adds,  that  if  any  heterogeneous  body  happen  to  be  prefent 
“  to  the  archeus _j  it  rifes  into  a  fervour,  endeavours  to  ex- 
“  Pel  the  hoftile  matter  ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  exerts  all  the 
force  of  the  body.  To  cure  any  difeafe,  therefore,  is  to 
“  pacify,  and  compofe  this  archeus.  This  archeus ,  he  holds, 

“  is  irritated  at  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  thing  heteroge- 
<c  neous  ;  and  as  its  office  is  to  watch  over  the  health,  and 
“  fafety  of  the  whole  body  ;  it  is  excited  at  the  very  fhadow 
“  of  the  enemy,  calls  its  forces  to  the  charge,  raifes  fevers, 

<c  &c-  All,  therefore,  required  to  an  univerfal  medicine, 

“  is  fomething  that  may  readily  pacify,  and  lay  this  un- 
“  natural  fever  upon  all  occafions.”  '  This  dodrine  of 

Helmont, 
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Helmont,  Boerhaave  obferves,  would  not  be  To  abfurd,  did  he 
not  afcribe  underftanding  to  this  archeus :  fettino-  this  afide 
the  principle  which  renders  poifons  deadly,  and  remedies  be¬ 
neficial,  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  See  Circulation 
and  Blood.  ’ 

A.RCH1ACO  LYT  H  U  S,  an  ancient  dignity,  in  cathedral 
churches :  the  minifters  whereof  were  divided  into  four  or¬ 
ders,  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and  aco- 
lytbi ;  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs.  The  chief  of  the  aco- 
tytbi  was  called  archiacolythus.  See  Acolythus,  lAc. 

ARCHI  AT  E  R*,  Archiatrus,  A PX“*T§°<,  properly  de¬ 
notes  the  chief  phyfician  of  a  prince  who  retains  feveral.  See 
Physician. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ctpyp, principium,  chief,  and 
ttxjfyi,  medicus ,  a  phyfician. 

A  RC  H I D  A  P I F  E  R,  or  chief  fewer,  is  a  great  officer  of 
the  empire.  See  Dapifer. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer The  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  pretended  this  office  was  annexed  to  his  Palatinate  ; 
but  has  fince  defifted.  See  Palatine. 

ARCHIGALLUS,  in  antiquity,  the  high  prieft  of  Cybele, 
or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch-priefts  of  that  goddefs,  called 
Gain.  See  Gall i. 

ARC  HILO  CHI  AN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to  a  fort  of 
verfes,  whereof  Archilochus  was  the  inventor.  See  Verse. 
Thefe  confift  of  feven  feet  ;  the  four  firft  whereof  are  ordi¬ 
narily  da&yls,  though  fometimes  fpondees ;  the  three  laft  tro¬ 
chees  :  for  infiance  ; 

Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  &  Favoni .  Hor. 

It  is  ufual  to  mix  iambic  verfes  of  fix  feet,  abating  a  fyllable 
with  archilochian  verfes  ;  as  Horace  himfelf  has  done  in  the 
ode  now  cited. 

Thefe  verfes  are  alfo  called  dactylic,  on  account  of  the  dactyls 
at  the  beginning.  See  Dactyl,  and  Dactylic. 

ARCHI  -  LUT E.  See  the  article  Arcileuto. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  Apx^^^rri;,  the  fuperior  of  a 
jmonaftery  ;  amounting  to  what  we  now  call  abbot.  See  Ab¬ 
bot,  Superior,  iAc. 

Covarruvias  obferves-,  that  the  word  literally  denotes  the 
chief  or  leader  of  a  flock  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  may  be  applied 
to  any  ecclefiaftical  fuperior  :  accordingly,  we  find  the  name 
fometimes  attributed  to  archbifhops.  But  among  the  Greeks, 
where  it  is  chiefly  ufed,  it  is  reftrained  to  the  chief  of  an 
abby. 

FL  Simon  maintains  the  word  originally  derived  from  the 
Syriac  ;  at  leaft  the  part  mandrite ,  which  by  a  circuition,  he 
makes  to  fignify  a  folitary,  or  monk. 

ARC  HI  ME  D  E  S’s  Screw.  See  the  article  Screw. 

ARCHIMIME,  Archimimus,  is  the  fame  thing,  in  effeft, 
with  arch-buffoon,  or  mimic. 

The  a  r  chi  mimes,  among  the  Romans,  were  perfons  who  imi¬ 
tated  the  manners,  geftures,  and  fpeech,  both  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  See  Mime. 

At  firft  they  were  only  employed  on  the  theatre  ;  but  were 
afterwards  admitted  to  their  feafts,  and  at  laft  to  their  fune¬ 
rals  :  where  they  walked  after  the  corps,  counterfeiting  the 
geftures  and  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who  was  carrying  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  as  if  he  were  ftill  alive.  See  Funeral. 

ARCHIPELAGO*,  in  geography  ;  a  fea  interrupted  by 
a  great  number  of  iflands.  See  Sea. 

*  The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  of  JEgaopelagus,  q.  d. 
Asgean  fea,  which,  again,  is  formed  of  Aiyuov  Ylthoi.^c,  a 
name  originally  given  it  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  for  what  reafon 
is  not  agreed  on. 

The  raoft  celebrated  Archipelago ,  and  that  to  which  the  name 
is  in  fome  meafure  appropriated,  is  that  between  Greece. 
Macedonia,  and  Afia ;  wherein  are  the  iflands  of  the  ALgean 
fea  :  which  is  called  the  white  fea,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the 
Euxine,  which  they  call  the  black  fea. 

The  modern  geographers  mention  other  Archipelago's  ;  as, 
that  of  Lazarus,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar  and  Malacca  ;  the 
Archipelago  of  Mexico  ;  that  of  the  Caribbees,  wherein  are 
above  12000  iflands;  that  of  the  Philippines,  called,  by  fome, 
th great  Archipelago,  containing  11000  iflands  ;  thofe  of  the 
Molucco’s,  of  Celebes,  &c. 

ARCHIPHERACIT PE,  ApXl<P£% ooutou,  minifters  in  the 
Jewifti  fynagogues  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Pera- 
Jcim,  or  titles  and  heads  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets. 

The  archipheracita  was  not  the  fame  with  the  archifynagogus , 
as  Grotius  and  others  have  miftakenly  imagined  ;  but  rather 
the  chief  or  principal  of  thefe  appointed  to  read,  explain,  and 
profefs  the  law,  in  their  fchools. — And  hence  the  name  ; 
which  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ccpxo; ,  chief ;  and  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  p")2),  pherak,  divifion,  chapter. 
ARCHISTRATEGUS,  Apx^^otrvtyoq,  the  generaliffimo, 
or  captain-general  of  an  army.  See  Strategus. 

ARCHITECT*,  Architect  us,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  ar- 
ehite£lure,  or  the  art  of  building  :  who  makes  plans  and  de- 
figns  of  edifices,  condu&s  the  work,  and  diredls  the  mafons 
and  other  artificers  employed  therein.  See  Architecture, 
Plan,  Design,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  otow,  princeps ,  and 
toctw,  faber,  workman,  q,d,  the  principal  workman. 
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The  moft  celebrated  ar chit  efts  are,  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Sea., 
inozzi,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Cataneo,  Alberti,  Viola, 
Inigo  Jones,  Bullant,  and  De  Lorme. 

Vitruvius  enumerates  twelve  qualities  requifite  to  an  archi- 
tell ;  that  he  be  docil  and  ingenious  ;  literate  ;  fkilled  in  de- 
figning ;  in  geometry ;  optics ;  arithmetic  ;  hiftory  ;  phi- 
lofophy ;  mufic ;  medicine  ;  law,  and  aftrology  *.  See 
Building,  &c. 

*  Sure  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius,  when  he  threw  the 
cryer  and  the  architect  into  the  fame  clafs  : 

Duri  fi  puer  ivgeni  videtur , 

Preconem  facias ,  vet  Archite&um. 

ARCHITECTONIC,  that  which  builds  a  thihg  up  re-1 
gularly,  according  to  the  nature,  and  intentions  thereof. 
.Thus,  that  plaftic  power,  fpirit,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be  which 
hatches  the  ova  of  females  into  living  creatures  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  is  by  fome  called  the  architellonic  fpirit.  See  Plastic. 
Architectonic  Machine.  See  the  article  Machine. 
ARCHITECTURE,  Architectura,  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  i.  e.  of  eredting  edifices,  proper  either  for  habitation,  or 
defence.  See  Building,  Edifice,  &V. 

Architelture  is  ufually  divided,  with  refpect  to  its  objedts,  in¬ 
to  three  branches,  civil,  military ,  and  naval. 

Civil  Architecture,  called  alfo  abfolutely  and  by  way  of 
eminence  architelture ,  is  the  art  of  contriving  and  executing 
commodious  buildings  for  the  ufes  of  civil  life  ;  as  houfes, 
temples,  theatres,  halls,  bridges,  colleges,  portico’s,  iAc.  See 
H  ouse,  Temple,  Theatre,  &c. 

Architelture  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  arts  in  point  of 
antiquity. — Nature  and  neceffity  taught  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  to  build  themfelves  huts,  tents,  and  cottages  ; 
from  which,  in  courfe  of  time,  they  gradually  advanced  to 
more  regular  and  ftately  habitations,  with  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments,  proportions,  <&c.  See  Vitruvius’s  account  of  the  origin 
of  architelture  under  the  article  Order. 

The  ancient  writers  reprefent  the  Tyrians  as  the  firft  among 
whom  architelture  was  carried  to  any  tolerable  pitch  ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  Solomon  had  recourfe  thither  for  workmen 
to  build  his  temple.  Villalpandus,  indeed,  contends  that 
only  under-workmen  were  fent  for  from  Tyre,  artificers  in 
gold,  filver,  brals,  &c.  and  that  the  rules  of  architelture  were 
delivered  by  God  himfelf  to  Solomon.  Hence  he  adds,  the 
Tyrians  rather  learned  their  architelture  from  Solomon  ; 
which  they  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Egyptians ;  thefe 
to  the  Grecians,  and  thefe  again  to  the  Romans.— In  effebt, 
the  author  laft  cited,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  all  the  beauty 
and  advantages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  buildings,  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Jewifti  temple.  Tom.  ii.  Part,  ii"  Lib  l[aro<r 
iii.  C.  ix.  X. 

To  confirm  this,  Sturmius  produces  feveral  paffages  in  Vitru¬ 
vius,  where  the  rules  given  by  that  architect,  Lib.  vi.  C.  11. 
and  Lib.  v.  C.  1.  quadrate  exadtly  with  what  Jofephus  re¬ 
lates  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  &  viii. 
&c.  See  Temple. 

To  what  a  pitch  of  magnificence  the  Tyrians  and  Egyptians 
carried  architelture ,  ere  it  came  to  the  Greeks,  may  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  Ifaiah  xxiii.  8.  and  Vitruvius’s  account  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Oeci ;  their  pyramids,  obelifks,  &c.  See  Obelisk 
Pyramid,  CsrY. 

Yet,  in  the  common  account,  architelture  fhould  be  almoft 
wholly  of  Grecian  original  :  three  of  the  regular  orders  or 
manners  of  building,  are  denominated  from  them,  viz.  Co¬ 
rinthian,  Ionic,  and  Doric:  and  fcarce  a  part,  a  finale  mem¬ 
ber,  or  moulding,  but  comes  to  us  with  a  Greek  name.  See 
Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic  ;  fee  alfo  Moulding, 
&c. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  Romans,  from  whom  we 
derive  it,  borrowed  what  they  had  entirely  from  the  Greeks ; 
nor  feem,  till  then,  to  have  had  any  other  notion  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  buildings,  befide  what  arifes  from 
their  magnitude,  ftrength,  &c. — Thus  far  they  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  order  befide  the  Tufcan.  See  Tuscan. 
Under  Auguftus,  architelture  arrived  at  its  glory:  Tiberius 
negle&ed  it,  as  well  as  the  othef  polite  arts.  Nero,  amon^ft 
a  heap  of  horrible  vices,  ftill  retained  an  uncommon  paffion 
for  building,  but  luxury  and'diflblutenefs  had  a  greater  Ihare 
in  it,  than  true  magnificence. — Apollodorus  excelled  in  ar- 
chiteliure,  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  by  which  he  merited 
the  favour  of  that  prince  ;  and  it  was  he  who  raifed  the  fa¬ 
mous  Trajan  column,  fubfifting  to  this  day.  See  Trajan. 
After  this,  architelture  began  to  dwindle  ;  and  though  the 
care  and  magnificence  of  Alexander  Severus  fupported  it  for 
fome  time,  yet  it  fell  with  the  weftern  empire,  and  funk  into 
a  corruption,  from  whence  it  was  not  recovered  for  the  fpace 
of  twelve  centuries.  ^ 

The  ravages  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  the  fifth  century,  deftroyed 
all  the  moft  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  architec¬ 
ture  thenceforwards,  became  fo  coarfe  and  artlefs  that  their 
profefted  architebb  underftood  nothing  at  all  of  juft  fefignlng 
wherein  its  whole  beauty  confifts:  hence  a  new  manner  of 
building  took  its  rife,  called  the  Gothic.  See  Gothic. 
Charlemagne  did  his  utmoft  to  reftore  architelture  ;  and  the 
Trench  applied  themfelves  to  it  with  fuccefs,  under  the  en- 
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couragernent  of  H.' Capet :  his  fon  Robert  fucceeded  him  in 
this  defign  ;  till  by  degrees  the  modern  architecture  was  run 
into  as  great  an  excels  of  delicacy,  as  the  Gothic  had  before 
done  into  maflivenefs.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  Arabefk 
and  Morifk,  or  Moorifh  architecture ,  which  were  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  Gothic,  only  brought  in  from  the  South  by 
the  Moors  and  Saracens  as  the  former  was  from  the  north 
by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  See  Arabesk,  Morisco, 
Grotesk,  Ac. 

The  architects  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  century,  who  had 
fome  knowledge  ot  fculpture,  feemed  to  make  perfection 
con  fill  altogether  in  the  delicacy  and  multitude  of  ornaments, 
which  they  bellowed  on  their  buildings,  with  a  world  of  care 
and  follicitude  ;  though  frequently  without  any  conduCt  or 
tafle. 

In  the  two  lafl  centuries,  the  architects  of  Italy  and  France 
were  wholly  bent  upon  retrieving  the  primitive  limplicity 
and  beauty  ot  ancient  architecture  ;  in  which  they  did  not 
tail  ot  fuccefs  ;  infomuch,  that  our  churches,  palaces,  Ac. 
are  now  wholly  built  after  the  antique, — 

Civil  Architecture  may  be  diftmguifhed,  with  regard  to  the 
teveral  periods  or  Hates  thereof,  into  antique ,  ancient ,  gothic , 
modern ,  Ac.  See  Antique,  Ancient,  Gothic,  and 
Modern,  Ac. 

Another  divilion  of  civil  architecture ,  arifes  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  proportions  which  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  ren¬ 
dered  neceffary,  that  we  might  have  fome  proper  for  every 
pui pole,  according  to  the  bulk,  llrength,  delicacy,  richnefs, 
or  limplicity  required. — 

Hence  arofe  five  orders  or  manners  of  building,  all  invented 
by  the  ancients  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occafions, 
viz.  1  ufc an,  Doric ,  Ionic ,  Corinthian ,  and  Compofite ;  the  hi- 
floiy,  characters,  Ac.  of  each  whereof  fee  under  their  refpec- 
tive  articles, Tus can,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Com  posit  e. 

What  forms  an  order,  is  the  column  with  its  bafe  and  capi¬ 
tal  ;  furmounted  by  an  entablature,  confifting  of  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice;  and  fuffained  by  a  pedeffal.  See  Order  ; 
fee  alfo  Column,  Entablature,  Pedestal,  Ac.  fee 
alfo  Capital,  Ac. 

I  or  a  general  view  ot  the  elements  of  architecture ,  with  the 
rules  which  obtain  with  refpeCt  to  the  matter,  form,  propor¬ 
tion,  fituation,  foundation,  diffribution,  covering,  apertures, 
Ctc.  See  the  article  Building. 

For  particulars,  fee  Foundation,  Wall,  Roof,  Win¬ 
dow,  Door,  Ceiling,  etc.  fee  alfo  Beauty,  etc. 

There  are  feveral  arts  lubfervient  to  architecture,  as  carpentry, 
mafonry,  paving,  joinery,  fmithery,  glaziery,  plumbery,  pla- 
ltering,  gilding,  painting,  etc.  See  Carpentry,  Mason- 
ry5  Pa  vi  ng,  Joinery,  Paint  ing,  Plumber  y,Sculp- 
t  ure.  Gilding,  etc. — See  alfoTiMBER,  St  one,  Brick, 
Tile,  Mortar,  Lead,  Glass,  &c. 

We  have  no  Greek  authors  extant  on  architecture.—  The  firfi 
who  wrote  of  it  was  Agatharchus  the  Athenian,  who  was  Se¬ 
conded  by  Democritus  and  Theophraffus.— Among  the  La¬ 
tins,  Fuffitius,  Terentius  Varro,  Publius  Septimius,  Rufus, 
and  Epaphroditus  wrote  de  re  architeClonica. 

But  of  all  the  ancients,  Vitruvius  is  the  only  entire  author  ; 
though  Vegetius  relates  that  there  were  700  architefts  at  Rome 
in  his  time.— He  lived  under  Auguflus,  and  compofed  a  corn- 
pleat  fyffem  of  architecture ,  in  ten  books,  which  he  dedicated 
to  that  prince.  There  are  two  things  cenfured  by  the  mo¬ 
derns  in  this  excellent  work,  viz.  want  of  method,  and  ob- 
icurity.  The  mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  Vitruvius,  is 
luch,  that  Leon  Baptift  Alberti  has  obferved,  he  wrote  Latin 
to  the  Greeks,  and  Greek  to  the  Latins  :  he  adds,  that  the 
work  contains  abundance  of  things  fuperfluous  and  foreign  to 
the  purpofe. — For  this  reafon,  M.  Perrault  has  extraaed  all 
the  rules  out  of  Vitruvius’s  prolix  work,  methodized  and  pub- 
lifhed  them  in  a  little  abridgment.— Several  authors  have  alfo 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  particularly 
Philander,  Barbaro,  and  Salmafius,  in  notes  added  to  their  fe¬ 
veral  Latin  editions ;  Rivius  and  Perrault  in  the  notes  to 
their  German  and  French  Verfions  ;  and  Baldus  in  his  Lexi¬ 
con  Fitruvianum  enlarged  by  de  Laet.— The  fame  M.  Perrault 
has  alfo  compofed  an  excellent  treatife  of  the  five  orders ,  which 
may  be  efleemed  a  fupplement  to  Vitruvius,  who  left  the 
doctrine  of  the  orders  defective. 

The  authors  upon  architecture  fince  Vitruvius,  are — Leon 
Battilta  Alberti,  who  in  1512,  publifhed  ten  books  of  the 
art  of  buddmg,  in  Latin,  defigned  to  outvie  Vitruvius;  in 
which,  however,  he  has  not  fucceeded :  His  work  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things,  but  is  deficient  in  the  do&rine  of  the 
or  eis.  oeb.  Serlio,  who  wrote  feven  books  of  architecture 
ve  o  which  concerning  the  five  orders,  were  made  pub¬ 
ic  in  1602  ;  throughout  all  which,  he  religioufly  keeps  to 
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— J.  Barozzi  de  Vignola,  who  in  1631,  njade  public  hid 
rules  of  the  five  orders,  in  Italian  ;  fince  tranflated  with  large 
additions,  by  Daviler,  under  the  title  of  Cours  dt architecture 
hi c.  and  fince  alfo  into  High-Dutch,  with  notes.- — 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  Vincent  Scamozzi,  his  Idea  of  XJni - 
verfal Architecture,  publifhed  in  1615,  in  Italian;  Car.  Phil, 
Dieuflart,  in  his  Theatre  of  Civil  Architecture,  publifhed  in 
High-Dutch  in  1697  ;  wherein  he  not  only  delivers  the  rules 
of  architecture,  but  explains  and  compares  the  five  orders  as 
laid  down  by  Palladio,  Vignola,  Scamozzi,  (Ac.  which  fame 
defign  was  alfo  executed  in  French  by  R.  Freart  de  Cambray, 
in  a  Parallel  of  the  ancient  architecture  with  the  modern ,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  French  in  1650,  and  fince  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
with  additions,  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  Fr.  Blondel  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  painting,  Ac.  in  1698,  gave  a  Courfe  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  in  French;  being  a  colledlion  from  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  Writers  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  orders,  <&c. _ Nic. 

Goldman,  in  a  treatife  de  Stylometris ,  publifhed  in  Latin  and 
High-Dutch,  in  the  year  1661,  has  done  good  fervice,  by 
reducing  the  rules  and  orders  of  architecture  to  a  further  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  and  fhewing  how  they  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
lineated  by  means  of  certain  inflruments  invented  by  him. 
Laflly,  the  Elements  of  Architecture  are  very  ingenioufly  laid 
down  by  Sj r  H .  Wo t to n .  — The  fame  are  reduced  by  Stur- 


mius,  and  Wolfius,  to  certain  rules  and  demonftrations  ;  and 
thus  is  architecture  brought  into  the  form  of  a  mathematical 
art ;  by  the  firfi,  in  his  Mathefs  Juvenil.  and  the  fecond,  in 
his  Elementa  Mathefeos,  tom.  II.  an.  1 7 15. 

Military  A  r  c  h  1  t  e  c  t  u  r  e  ,  is  the  art  of  /lengthening  and  for- 
tifying  places,  to  fereen  them  from  the  infults  of  enemies^ 
and  the  violence  of  arms.  See  Fortified  Place. 

This  we  more  ufually  call  Fortification.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion.  " 

The  bufinefs  of  military  architecture ,  is  to  eredl  forts,  caftles 
and  other  fortrefles,  with  ramparts,  baflions,  &c.  See  For¬ 
tress,  Rampart,  Bastion,  &c. 

Naval  Architecture,  or  Ship-building ;  is  that  which 
teaches  the  conflruaion  of  fhips,  galleys,  and  other  floating 
veflels  for  the  water ;  with  ports,  moles,  docks,  &c.  on  the 

Sec  Vessel,  Ship,  Galley,  Boat,  &c.  feealfp 

Mole,  Dock,  Ac. 

*  -How  it  flood  in  the  days  of  Homer,  may  be  feen  in  his  OdyfT- 
5.  244.  ' 

Architecture  in  perfpeCiive ,  is  a  fort  of  building,  wherein 
the  members  are  of  different  meafures  and  modules,  and  di- 
minifh  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  ;  to  make  the’ work  ap¬ 
pear  longer  and  larger  to  the  view  than  really  it  is.  See  Per! 

S  P  E  C  T I  V  E  • 

Such  is  the  celebrated  pontifical  flair-cafe  of  the  Vatican  built 
under  pope  Alexander  VII.  by  the  cavalier  Bernino  * 
Counterfeit  Architecture,  is  that  which  has  its  proieaures 
painted,  either  in  black  or  white,  or  coloured  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  marble  ;  as  is  fee n  pradifed  in  the  frontifpieces  and  pa¬ 
laces  in  Italy,  and  in  the  pavilions  of  Marly. 

This  painting  is  done  in  frefco,,upon  plaiflered  walls  •  and  in 
oil,  on  walls  of  flone.  See  Painting  andFREsco. 

Under  the  name  of  counterfeit  architecture ,  which  we'  other- 
wife  call  feene-work,  is  likewife  comprehended,  that  painted 
on  flight  boards  or  planks  of  wood,  whereon  the  columns 
pilallers,  and  other  parts  of  building,  feem  to  Hand  out,  with 
a  relievo;  the  whole  being  coloured  in. imitation  of  various 
marbles,  metal,  &c.  and  ferving  in  the  decorations  of  the- 
A RcVi’tRAVf'*6^  Public  entries,  funeral  pomps,  Ac.  ~ 

„  ,rHi  1  AVE  u-  un  k.ulIdmg’  that  Part  of  a  column,  or 
order  of  column,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital. 
-See  Tab.  Archit.fig.  24,  26 ,  28,  30,  and  32,  and  fig.  ^ 
lit.  a.  See  alfo  Order  and  Capital.  * 

The  Greeks  call  it  Epijlyle,  See  Epistyle. 

The  architrave  is  the  lowefl  member  of  the  entablature  See 
Entablature. 

The  architrave  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  principal  beam  in 
timber  buildings;  whence  the  name,  which  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  chief  ;  and  the  Latin  trabs,  beam.  See 

The  architrave  is  different  in  the  different  orders.— In  the 
Tufcan  it  only  confifts  of  a  plain  face,  crowned  with  a  fillet  * 
and  is  half  a  module  in  height.  See  Face,  Tuscan,  Ac.  * 

In  the  Doric  and  Compofite,  it  has  two  faces,  or  fafeise ; 
and  three  in  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  ;  in  which  laft  order 
it  is  n  of  a  module  high,  though  but  half  a  module  in  the 
a  l-  ^ee  *  ASCIA>  Doric,  Corinthian,  Ac. 

Architects,  however,  take  a  deal  of  latitude  in  this  part :  fome 
uiing  more  members  than  others ;  and  many  of  them  having 

Vigncd  thrCe  f°rmS  arc^traves'  What  we  give,  is  after 

Architrave  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  reafon-piece,  or  ma/ler- 
beam  in  timber-buildmgs,  as  portico’s,  cloiflers,  Ac  J  In 
chimneys  it  is  called  the  mantle-piece,  and  over  the  iaumbsof 
doorsor  lintels  of  windows,  Hyperthyron.  See  Mantle 
Hyperthyron,  Ac.  9 

Archii  rave  Corniche.  See  the  article  Cor  nic  he 
ARCHJtTRAVE  are  thofe  which  have  an  architrave  on 

tne  jaumbs  and  over  the  door,  upon  the  cap-piece,  if  ftrait ; 

or 
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or  on  the  arch,  if  the  top  be  curved,  See  Doors,  Chim¬ 
ney,  &c. 

Architrave  - hT'indows ,  of  timber,  are  commonly  an  ogee 
railed  out  of  the  folid  timber,  with  a  lift  over  it*  though 
fometimes  the  mouldings  are  ftruck  and  laid  on  ;  and  fome 
times  are  cut  in  brick.  See  Window. 

1  he  upper  fafcia  is  called  the  header ,  or  heading  architrave  ; 
and  the  lower  the  jack. 

ARCHITYPE.  See  the  article  Archetype. 

A  R  C  H I  VA  U  L  T  *,  in  archite&ure,  the  inner  contour  of 
an  arch  ;  ora  band  or  frame  adorned  with  mouldings,  run¬ 
ning  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and  bearing  upon  the 
impofts.— See  Tab.  Archit .  fig.  36.  lit.  bb.  and  fig.  40.  See 
alfo  Arch,  Vault,  Impost,  is’c. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Archivolte ,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame 
thing  ;  formed  of  the  Latin,  arcus  'volutus. 

It  is  different  in  the  different  orders. — In  the  Tufcan,  it  has 
only  a  fingle  face  ;  two  faces  crowned,  in  the  Doric  and  Io 
nic ;  and  the  fame  mouldings  with  the  architrave  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  and  Compofite. 

ARCHIVE*,  or  Archives,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
wherein  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and  evidences 
of  a  ftate,  houfe,  or  community,  are  preferved  ;  to  be  con 
fulted  occafionally.  See  Record,  Paper,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  area,  a  chert  or  coffer  ;  or 
the  Greek  oe^/oitov,  which  Suidas  ufes  in  the  fame  fenfe.  In 
fome  Latin  writers  we  meet  with  archarmm. 

We  fay  the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  mohaftery,  <&c.  The 
archives  of  ancient  Rome,  were  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  ; 

the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in  the  rolls-office. _ 

In  the  code  we  meet  with  archivum  publicum ,  vel  armarium 
publicum ,  ubi  afta  &  libri  exponebantur.  Cod.  de  fid.  injlricm. 
auth,  ad  hesc  xxx.  q.  I.  Trev. 

ARCH-LE  VITE,  Archilevita.  See  Archdeacon. 
ARCH-MARSHAL,  Archim ariscallus,  the  grand 
marlhal  of  the  empire.  See  Marshal. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  is  archmarjhal  of  the  empire  ;  and 
in  that  quality  goes  immediately  before  the  emperor,  bearihg 
a  naked  fword. 

A  RCH-MINISTER,  Arc  hi  minis  ter,  the  prime  mini 
fter  of  a  prince  or  ftate.  See  Minister. 

Charles  the  Bald  having  declared  Bofon  his  viceroy  in  Italy, 
under  the  title  of  duke  ;  made  him  alfo  his  ftrft  minifter  un¬ 
der  that  of  ar  chi  minifter ;  from  the  Greek  and  the 

Latin  minifiler. — Chorier. 

ARCH  ON  *,  in  antiquity,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city 
and  cojfimonwealth  of  Athens 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ogyav,  where  it  literally  fignifies  a  com 

mat]der,  or  one  that  governs.  ’ 

After  the  Athenians  had  aboliflied  monarchy,  they  created 
<7 rchons,  who  were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their 
adminiftration. 

Some  of  thefe  tvere  annual,  and  others  perpetual :  Medon, 
the  fon  of  Codrus*  was  the  ftrft  of  thofe  ;  and  Creon  of  thefe. 
—The  occafion  of  their  inftitution  Was  this  :  Codrus,  king 
of  Athens,  having  devoted  himfelf,  for  the  good  of  his  people 
in  the  war  with  the  Heraclidae  ;  his  fons,  Medon  and  Nileus, 
difputed  the  crown  betwixt  them  :  the  Athenians  took  this 
occafion  of  diiTolving  their  monarchy,  and  in  lieu  of  kings, 
created  perpetual  governours,  under  the  name  of  archons.— 
Medon,  fon  of  Codrus,  was  he  who  ftrft  had  this  charge, 
and  his  defendants  (from  him  called  Medontida )  enjoyed  it 
for  287  years.  But  a  perpetual  magiftracy,  feemed  to  this 
free  people,  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty,  the  very  fhadow 
whereof  they  were  refolved  to  abolifh.  Accordingly,  the 
adminiftration  of  an  archon ,  which  had  before  been  perpe 
tual,  {viz.  in  the  ftrft  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad)  they 
now  reduced  to  ten  years ;  and  about  70  years  after,  to  one  ; 
with  a  view  of  recovering,  as  oft  as  poftible,  the  authority 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  never  transferred  to  the 
magiftrates,  but  with  regret. — There  were  thirteen  perpe 
tual  archons ,  and  feven  decennial  ;  the  ftrft  whereof  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  24th  olympiad. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors,  feveral  other  Greek  cities  had 
two  archons ,  for  chief  magiftrates  ;  which  were  the  fame 
with  the  duumviri  in  the  colonies,  and  municipia.  See  Du- 
UMVlRI. 

Archon  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  to  divers  officers  both 
civil,  and  religious,  under  the  eaftern  or  Greek  empire. 

Thus  bifhops  are  fometimes  called  archontes ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  lords  of  the  emperor’s  court.  We  alfo 
read  of  the  archon  of  the  antimenfia ,  archon  of  archons ,  grand 
archon ,  archon  of  churches ,  archon  of  the  gojpel,  archon  of  the 
•walls,  &c. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fe<ft  of  heretics, 
which  arofe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century ;  thus 
called  from  the  Greek  ocpp^ovlec,  q.  d.  principalities ,  or  hie¬ 
rarchies  of  angels  ;  by  reafon  they  held  the  world  to  have 
been  created  not  by  the  fupreme  God,  but  by  certain  fub- 
ordinate  powers  called  archontes ,  or  angels.  See  Angel, 
Hierarchy. — The  Archontici were  a  branch  of  Valentini- 
See  Va len tinian,  Gnostic,  <&c. 


ans. 
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ARCH-PRIEST,  Ar  chipresb  yter,  a  prieft,  or  pref- 


byter  eftablilhed  in  fome  diocefes,  with  a  pre-eminence  over 
the  reft.  See  Priest. 

Anciently,  the  arcb-priejl  was  the  ftrft  perfon  after  the  bdhop : 
he  was  feated  in  the  church  next  after  the  bifliop  ;  and  even 
idled  as  his  vicar,  in  his  abfence,  as  to  all  fpiritual  concerns. 
In  the  fixth  century,  there  were  found  feveral  arch-priejls  in 
the  fame  diocefe  ;  from  which  time  fome  will  have  them  to 
have  been  called  deans.  See  Dean. 

In  the  ninth  century,  they  diftinguiftied  two  kinds  of  cures 
or  parifhes  ;  the  fmaller*  governed  by  fimple  priefts ;  and  the 
baptifmal  churches*  by  arch-priejls,  who  beftdc  the  imme¬ 
diate  concern  of  the  cure,  had  the  inflection  of  the  other  in- 
feriour  priefts,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  the  bifhop, 
who  governed  the  chief  or  cathedral  church  in  perfon.  See 
Bishop,  Parish,  Cathedral,  fAc. 

There  are  arch-presbyters  ftill  fubftfting  in  the  Greek  church  ; 
vefted  with  moft  of  the  functions  and  privileges  of  ckorepifcb- 
pi,  or  rural  deans.  See  Chorepiscopus,  and  Rural 
Dean. 

ARCH-PRINT  ER,  Architypographus.  See  Prin¬ 
ter. 

ARCH-PRIOR,  was  a  naifie  fometimes  given  to  the  mafter 
of  the  order  of  templars.  See  Master,  and  Templar. 
ARC H-T RE  ASURER,  Arcbitbefaurarius ,  the  great  trea- 
furer  of  the  German  empire.  See  Treasurer. 

This  office  was  created  with  the  8th  electorate,  in  favour  of 
the  elector  palatine,  who  had  loft  his  former  electorate,  which 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
It.  who  took  it  away  from  Frederic  V.  Elector  Palatine  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  he  was  defeated  in  maintain¬ 
ing  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  See  Elector. 

The  dignity  of  arch-treafurer  is  contefted  between  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brunfwic,  now  king  of  Great-Britain,  who  claims  it 
in  virtue  of  his  defeent  from  the  elector  Frederic;  and  the 
prefent  elector  Palatine.  See  PalaTine. 

ARCILEUTO,  Archilute,  along,  and  large  lute,  ha¬ 
ving  its  bafe-ftrings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of  the  the¬ 
orbo,  and  each  row  doubled  either  with  a  little  octave  or  an 
unifon. — Ufed  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough- bafs. 
Brojfi.  p.  10.  SeeTHEORBO,  andLuTE. 

A  R  C  T I C,  Apx7»x©J,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the 

north-pole,  or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  horizon.  See  North, 
and  Pole. 

It  is  called  the  arSiic  pole,  on  occafion  of  the  conftellation 
of  the  little  bear,  in  Greek  called  ccpx1&,  the  laft  ftar  in  the 

tail  whereof,  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole.  See  UrsA 
Minor. 

Arctic  Circle,  is  a  lefter  ©ircle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the 
Equator,  and  230  30'  diftant  from  the  north  pole:  from 
whence  its  name.  See  Circle,  and  Sphere. 

This,  and  its  oppofttfe,  the  aritarfiic,  are  called  thetwo#*- 
laj  circles  ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  deferibed  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  round  the  poles  of  the  e- 
quator,  or  of  the  world.  See  Pole,  and  Pol  ar. 

AR.9  L  AX  in  aftrohomy,  a  conftellation,  other- 

wife  calleft  Bootes.  See  Bootes. 

A  R  C  T  U  R  U  S  *,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the  ftrft  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  conftellation  Artfophylax,  or  Bootes  See 
Bootes. 

*  The^vord  is  formed  of  Uo/jo<,  bear*  and  tail,  0.  /. 
bear  s  tail  ;  as  being  very  near  it. 

Arfiturus  rifes  on  the  ftrft  day  of  September,  and  fets  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  May ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  rarely  to  ap¬ 
pear  without  bringing  fome  ftorm.  See  Star. 

A  R  C  T  US,  Apxl&'j  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  two  conftellations  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  by  the  La¬ 
tins  called  Urfia  major ,  and  minor,  and  by  us  the  greater ,  and 
little  bear.  See  Ursa  major,  and  minor. 

A  R  C  U  AT  ION,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  furgery,  for  an 
incurvation  of  the  bones  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  rickets,  <bV.  See 
Boise,  RickLts,  &c. 

Arcuation,  in  gardening,  denotes  a  method  of  raifiiw  treeti 
by  layers.  See  Layer,  Tree,  Nursery,  &c. 

This,  Switzer  oblerves;  is  now  the  general  method  of  rai- 
fing  fuch  trees  as  can’t  be  raifed  from  feed,  or  that  bear  no 
feed  ;  as  the  platartus,  elm,  abele,  lime,  alder,  willow  (Ac. 

See  Seed*  Planting,  (sc. 

The  ftrft  thing  here  done,  is  to  procure  large  ftrong  mother- 
plants  called  Jftools.  Thefe  being  planted  in  a  trench,  will 
throw  out  twenty,  thirty*  forty,  or  fifty  plants  a-p’iece  * 
which  may  be  begun  to  lay  about  Michaelmas  following  - 
at  which  time*  if  the  ftools  have  been  carefully  managed’ 
they  will  have  Ihot  five,  fix,  or  more  main  branches  out  of 
the  root,  and  on  every  one  of  thefe,  as  many  fide  dr  colla¬ 
teral  branches. 

Thefe  main  branches  are  to  be  bent  down  to  the  around 
and  when  thus  laid  quite  round  the  ftool,  and  pegged  faff 
down,  the  (mail  ones  may  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner 
Thus  the  main  branches  are  to  be  covered  over,  all  except 
the  top  ;  and  the  fmall,  or  fide- branches,  to  be  cover’d  over 
two  or  three  inches  thick  upon  the  joints.  This  done,  they 
may  be  treaded,  to  make  them  take  root  the  better 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened  ;  when 
it  is  probable  they  will  have  taken  root :  otherwife  they 

may 


ARE 


may  lie  till  next  fpring ;  then  taking  them  up,  plant  them 

in  the  nurfery’.  See  Nursery. 

ARCU  T  IO,  an  engine  ufed  in  Italy,  to  prevent  children 
from  being  overlayed  and  fmothered  by  nurfes  or  others. 
Every  nurfe  in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  ar- 
eutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication. — See  a  figure  and  de- 
fcription  of  the  arcutio ,  given  by  Mr.  St.  John,  in  Phil.  TranJ. 
N°.  422.  p.  256. 

ARDENT*,  Ardens,  fomething  hot,  and  as  it  were, 
burning.  See  He  at  and  Burn  ino. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ardere,  to  burn. 


Ardent  Fever ,  is  a  violent  burning  fever,  otherwife  called 
caufus.  See  Fever. 

Ardent  Spirits,  are  thofe  diftilled  from  fermented  vegetables ; 
thus  called  becaufe  they  will  take  fire,  and  burn*  See  Spirit, 
Distillation,  and  Fermentation. 

Such  are,  brandy,  fpirit  of  wine,  rum,  arrac,  tsY.  See 
Brandy,  &c. 

A  RD  E  R  S,  fallowings,  orploughings  of  grounds.  SeePLOUGH- 
ing,  Fallow,  £sV. 

ARDOR  Ventriculi ,  a  heat  in  the  ftomach,  ufually  exprelTed 
by  the  word  heart- burn ,  or  cardialgy.  See  Cardial  GY, 
lAc, 

A  RE,  or  A-la-mire,  one  of  the  eight  notes  in  the  fcaleof 
mufic.  See  Note,  and  Scale. 

AREA*,  in  general,  denotes  any  plain  furface,  whereon  we 
walk,  lAc. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  importing  more  properly  a  thralhing-Hoor  j 
and  is  derived  from  arere,  to  be  dry. 


Ar.Ea,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content  of  any  fi¬ 
gure.  See  Figure,  and  Content  j  fee  alio  Superfi¬ 


cies.  „ 

Thus  if  a  figure,  e.  gr.  a  field,  be  in  form  of  a  fquare,  and 
its  fide  be  40  foot  long,  its  area  is  faid  to  be  1600  fquare 
feet,  or  contains  1600  little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way. 
See  Sqjjare,  and  Measure. 

Hence,  to  find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  fquare,  parallelogram, 
rectangle,  trapezium,  rhombus,  polygon,  circle,  or  other  fi¬ 
gure,  is  to  find  the  magnitude  or  capacity  thereof  in  fquare 
meafure. — To  do  which,  fee  under  the  article  Triangle, 
&c. 

To  find  the  area  of  fields,  and  other  inclofures  ;  they  firft 
furvey  or  take  the  angles  thereof,  then  plot  them  on  paper, 
and  thus  call:  up  their  contents  in  acres,  roods,  drc.  after 
the  ufual  manner  of  other  plain  figures.  See  Surveying, 
Plotting,  CSV. 

The  law  by  which  the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  this, 
that  a  line  or  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet,  always  fweeps  or  deferibes  elliptic  areas 
proportional  to  the  times.  Thus,  the  fun  being  fuppofed  in 
S,  and  a  planet  in  A,  {Fab.  AJlronomy,  fig.  61.  N°  2.)  and  let¬ 
ting  it  proceed  in  any  given  time,  to  B,  in  fuch  progrefs,  its 
radius  AS  will  have  deferibed  the  area  A  SB.  Suppofe  again, 
the  Planet  to  be  arrived  to  P  ;  then  the  elliptic  fpace  PSD 
being  drawn  equal  to  the  other  A  S  B,  the  planet  will  move 
through  the  arch  PD,  in  the  fame  time  as  through  the  arch 
AB.  See  Planet,  and  Ellipsis. 

Sir  I.  Newton  demonftrates,  that  whatever  bodies  do  obferve 
fuch  law  in  their  motions  about  any  other  body,  do  gravitate 
towards  fuch  body.  See  Gravitation,  and  Newto¬ 
nian  Philofophy. 

Area,  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  a  difeafe  which  makes  the 
hair  fall.  See  Hair,  and  Calvities. 

The  area  is  a  general  kind  of  depilation,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
into  two  kinds,  alopecia  and  ophiafs.  See  Alopecia,  &c. 

ARENA*,  among  the  Romans,  fometimes  fignified  the  fame 
with  amphitheatre ,  viz.  a  place  where  the  gladiators  had  their 
combats.  See  Circus,  Amphitheatre,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  and  fignifies  /and,  in  regard 
the  place  was  always  ftrewed  with  fand,  to  conceal  from  the 
view  of  the  people,  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat. 


But,  properly  fpeaking,  arena  was  only  the  pit,  or  fpace  in 
the  middle  of  thofe  places,  where  the  athletae  and  gladiators 
performed. 

The  arena  was  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  the  gladiators, 
that  the  campus,  or  field,  was  to  foldiers  and  armies,  viz. 
the  place  where  they  fought. — He  who  fought  in  the  arena , 
was  called  arenarius.  See  Gladiator. — Nero  is  faid  to 
have  ftrewed  the  arena  with  gold  duft. 

ARENATION,  is  ufed  by  fome  phyficians,  for  a  kind  of 
dry  bath,  when  the  patient  only  fits  with  his  feet  on  hot  fand. 
See  Bath,  and  Balneum. 

AREOLA,  or  Areola  Mamillaris ,  in  anatomy,  the  co¬ 
loured  circle  which  furrounds  the  nipple.  See  Breast,  Pa¬ 
pilla,  &c. 

A  R  E  O  PA  GU  S,  or  Areopagus,  Apno7ra^oc,  in  antiquity, 
a  fovereign  tribunal  at  Athens  ;  famous  for  the  juftice  and 
impartiality  of  its  decrees,  to  which  the  Gods  themfelves  are 
faid  to  have  fubmitted  their  quarrels. 

Authors  are  divided,  as  to  the  reafon  and  origin  of  the  name  : 
fome  imagine  areopagus  the  proper  name  of  the  court  of  ju¬ 
ftice,  which  was  fituate  on  a  hill,  in  Athens;  and  that  in 
this  court  the  fenate  of  that  illuftrious  city  affembled, -Others 
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fay,  that  areopagus  was  the  name  of  the  whole  fuburbs  of  A- 
thens,  wherein  flood  the  hill  on  which  the  court  was  built  : 
and  the  name  areopagus  feems  to  countenance  this  laft  opi¬ 
nion  ;  for  it  fignifies  literally,  the  hill  or  rock  of  Mars,  from 
7 rccyog,  hill,  and  apnof,  belonging  to  Mars.  In  effedt,  the 
denomination  might  either  arife  hence,  that  the  areopagus  was 
built  in  a  place  where  had  been  a  temple  of  Mars  ;  or,  be¬ 
caufe  the  firft  caufe  pleaded  there,  was  that  of  this  God,  who 
was  accufed  of  killing  Halirorrothius,  the  foil  of  Neptune, 
and  tried  here  before  twelve  Gods,  being  acquitted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  fix  voices :  or  becaufe  the  Amazons,  whom  the  poets 
feign  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars,  when  they  befieged 
Athens  pitched  their  tents,  and  offered  facrifices  to  the  God 
of  war  in  this  place; 

This  tribunal  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  Romans  themfelves  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
they  trufted  many  of  their  difficult  caufes  to  its  decifion.  Au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed  about  the  number  of  the  judges  who 
compofed  this  auguft  court. — Some  reckon  thirty-one,  others 
fifty-one,  and  others  five  hundred  :  in  effedl  their  number 
feems  not  to  have  been  fixed,  but  was  more  or  lefs  every 
year. — By  an  infeription  quoted  by  Volaterranus,  it  appears 
they  were  then  three  hundred. 

At  firft  this  tribunal  only  confifted  of  nine  perfons,  who  had 
all  difeharged  the  office  of  archons,  had  acquitted  themfelves 
with  honour  in  that  truft,  and  had  likewife  given  an  account 
of  their  adminiftration  before  the  Logiftae,  and  undergone  a 
very  rigorous  examination.  Their  falary  was  equal,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treafury  of  the  republic :  they  had  three  Oboli  for 
each  caufe. 

The  areopagites  were  judges  for  life. — They  never  fat  in 
judgment  but  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  night-time,  to  the 
intent  that  their  minds  might  be  more  prefent  and  attentive, 
and  that  no  objedf,  either  of  pity  or  averfion,  might  make 
any  impreffion  upon  them. — All  pleadings  before  them,  were 
to  be  in  the  fimpleft  and  molt  naked  terms  ;  without  exor¬ 
dium,  epilogue,  paffions,  &c.  See  Exordium,  Epilogue, 
itfe. 

At  firft  they  only  took  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes,  but  in 
courfe  of  time  their  jurifdidfion  became  of  greater  extent.— 
Mr.  Spon,  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  that  illuftrious 
city,  found  fome  remains  of  the  areopagus  ftill  exifting,  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  which  was  heretofore  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  but  is  now  without  the  walls.— The 
foundation  of  the  areopagus  is  a  femicircle,  with  an  efplanade 
of  140  paces  around  it,  which  properly  made  the  hall  of  the 
areopagus.  There  is  a  tribunal  cut  in  the  middle  of  a  rock, 
with  feats  on  each  fide  of  it,  where  the  areopagites  fat,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air. 

This  court  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Solon  ; 
but  others  carry  it  much  higher,  and  aftert  it  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  by  Cecrops,  about  the  time  that  Aaron  died,  viz. 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2553,  maintaining  withal,  that  So¬ 
lon  only  made  fome  new  regulations  in  it,  increafed  its  power 
and  privileges,  and  made  it  fuperior  to  the  Ephefce,  another 
celebrated  court  inftituted  by  Draco. — In  effect  Demofthe- 
nes  himfelf,  in  his  oration  againft  Ctefiphon,  owns  himfelf  at 
a  lofs  on  the  point :  The  injlitutors  of  this  tribunal ,  fays  he, 
whatever  they  were ,  whether  gods  or  heroes . 

AREOMETER,  t  r Areometer. 

AREOSTYLE,  C  See  J  Araeost  yle. 

AREOTICS,  j  L  Arjeotics. 

ARETOLOGY,  Aretologia,  that  part  of  moral  phi¬ 

lofophy  which  treats  of  virtue  ;  its  nature,  and  the  means  of 
arriving  at  it.  See  Virtue. 

A  R  G  A L,  or  Arge  l,  hard  lees  fticking  to  the  fides  of  wine- 
veflels  ;  more  frequently  called  tartar.  See  Tartar. 

ARGE  A,  or  Arge i,  in  antiquity,  human  figures  made  of 
rufhes,  thrown  annually  by  the  veftals  into  the  river  Tiber, 
on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  May.  See  Vest  a  l. 

This  ceremony  we  learn  from  Feftus  and  Varro ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  however,  fays  they  were  caft  by  the  priefts :  unlefs 
by  facerdotibus ,  we  fuppofe  he  meant  prieftefles.  He  adds, 
that  the  number  of  figures  was  thirty. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  queftions,  enquires,  why  they  wrere 
called  Argea  ?  there  are  two  reafons  alfigned  :  the  firft,  that 
the  barbarous  nation  who  firft  inhabited  thefe  parts,  caft  all 
the  Greeks  they  could  meet  withal,  into  the  Tiber ;  for  Ar- 
gians  was  a  common  name  for  all  Grecians  :  but  that  Her¬ 
cules  perfuaded  them  to  quit  fo  inhuman  a  pra&ice,  and  to 
purge  themfelves  of  the  crime  by  inftituting  this  folemnity. 
— The  fecond,  that  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  fworn  ene¬ 
my  of  the  Argians,  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to  his  pofte- 
rity,  ordered  the  figures  of  Argians  to  be  thus  caft  into  the 
river. 

A  R  G  E  N  T,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  colour  white,  ufed  in 
the  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights  and  baronets.  See  Colour, 
Metal,  and  White. 

Barons  and  all  nobles  have  the  white  colour  called  pearl ; 
and  fovereign  princes  have  theirs  called  luna.— Without  ei¬ 
ther  argent  or  or ,  the  heralds  fay  there  can  be  no  <mod  ar¬ 
mory.  See  Or. 

Argent  is  exprefled  in  engraving,  by  the  parts  being  left 
plain,  without  any  ftrokes  from  the  graver.  The  word  is 

French, 
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French,  derived  from  the  Latin  argentum ,  Liver;  this  colour 
being  fuppofed  the  reprefentation  of  that  metal :  whence  the 
Spaniards  call  this  field  campo  de  plata,  a  filver  field. 

In  the  doubling  of  mantles,  where  the  white  is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  a  fur,  and  not  a  metal,  it  may  be  blazoned  white. 

ARGENTUM  mentioned  in  domefday,  dignifies, 

according  to  Spelman,  bullion,  or  filver  uncoined!  See  Bul¬ 
lion. 

In  thofe  ancient  days,  fuch  palled  as  money  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  payment.  Sumitur  pro  ipfio  hoc  metallo  penjih  non  fig- 
nato.  See  Silver,  and  Money. 

Argentum  God's  penny  ;  anciently  dignified  earne/i  mo¬ 
ney,  or  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain  ;  in  dome  places  cal¬ 
led  erles ,  or  arles ,  and  by  the  civilians,  and  canonifts  arrha. 
See  Earnest. — Et  cepit  de  pres  ditto  Henrico  tres  denariss  de 
argento  Dei  pres  manibus. 

ARGILLA,  or  Argil,  a  white  dryearth,  likechalk,  but 
more  friable  ;  of  dome  ufe  in  phyfic.  See  Earth,  Chalk, 
fcfc. 

Argilla  is  aldo  ufed  for  potters  earth,  or  clay.  See  Pot te- 
ry.  Clay,  &c. 

ARGO,  in  antiquity,  a  fhip  or  veldel  celebrated  among  the 
poets  ;  being  that  wherein  the  Argonauts  made  their  expedi¬ 
tion.  See  Argonaut. 

The  critics  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  name  :  dome 
will  have  it  thus  called  from  the  perfon  who  built  it,  Argus  ; 
others,  by  antiphrafis,  from  the  Greek  word  flow,  as 

being  a  light  failor;  others,  from  the  city  Argos ,  where  they 
fuppofe  it  built :  others,  from  the  Argives,  who  went  on 
board  it,  according  to  the  diftich  quoted  from  an  ancient  La¬ 
tin  poet  by  Cicero,  in  his  firft  T ufculan  ; 

Argo ,  quia  Argivi  in  ea ,  deleCii  viri, 

Vecl i,  petebant  pellem  inauratam  arietis. 

Ovid  calls  Argo  a  dacred  fhip,  fiacram  conficendis  in  argum  ;  by 
readon,  day  dome,  that  Minerva  contrived  the  plan,  and  even 
afiifted  in  the  building  thereof;  or  rather,  on  account  of  a 
piece  of  timber  in  its  prow,  which  fpoke,  and  rendered  ora¬ 
cles.— Several  authors  make  mention  of  this  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  facred  forefl  of 
Dodona.  See  Oracle,  and  Dodonean. 

Jafon  having  happily  accomplifhed  his  enterprize,  confecra- 
ted  the  fhip  Argo  to  Neptune  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  to  Miner¬ 
va,  in  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth  ;  where  it  did  not  remain  long 
before  it  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  and  made  a  conftellation. 
See  Constellation. 

The  generality  of  authors  reprefent  the  fhip  Argo  as  of  a  long 
make,  refembling  the  modern  galleys  ;  and  furnifhed  with 
thirty  banks  of  rowers.— .The  fcholiaft  of  Apollonius  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  was  the  firft  long  vefdel  ever  made  :  and  Pliny 
relates  the  fame,  after  Philoftephanus,  who  had  affirmed, 
that  Jafon  was  the  firft  that  trufted  out  to  fea  in  a  long 
veldel  ;  Longa  nave  Jafonem  primum  navigaffe ,  Philojiephanus 
auCtor  efi.  Hifi.  Nat.  1.  7.  c.  56. —  It  could  not  however  be 
of  any  great  bulk,  fince  the  Argonauts  were  able  to  carry  it 
on  their  backs  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  dea.  See 
Ship. 

Argo  Navis,  or  the  Jhip,  in  aftronomy,  is  a  conftellation  of  | 
fixed  ftars,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue,  are  8 ;  inTycho’su;  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  25  ;  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  (Ac. 
whereof  are  as  follow  : 
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.  ARGO  N  AU  I  S,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  fifty- two,  or 
according  to  others,  fifty-four  heroes,  who  embark’d  along 
with  Jafon,  in  the  fhip  Argo,  for  Colchis ;  with  a  defign  to 
obtain  the  golden  fleece.  See  Argo,  and  Fleece. 
Hercules,  1  iiefeus,  Caftor,  Orpheus,  <&c.  were  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Argonauts . 

Argonauts  of  St.  Nicholas ,  was  the  name  of  a  military  order, 
mfti tuted  by  Charles  HI.  King  of  Naples,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Order,  and  Knight. 
They  wore  a  collar  of  fhells,  enclofed  in  a  filver  crefcent, 
whence  hung  a  fhip  with  this  devide,  Non  credo  tempori,  I  do 
not  truft  time.  Hence  thefe  Argonaut  knights  came  to  be 
called  knights  of  the  fb  ell.  a  hey  received  the  order  of  St.  Ba¬ 
il,  archbifhop  of  Naples,  and  held  their  afdemblies  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  their  patron. 

ARGUMENT,  Argumentum,  in  rhetoric,  as  defined 
by  Cicero,  is  dome  probable  matter  alledged  to  gain  belief. 
See  Probability,  Assent,  (Ac. 

Logicians,  domewhat  more  fcientifically,  define  argument ,  a 
medium,  from  whofe  connection  with  two  extremes,  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  two  extremes  themdelves  is  inferred.  See  Me¬ 
dium,  and  Extreme. 

Arguments  are  divided,  with  regard  to  their  dource,  into  thofe 
fetched  from  reafon,  and  thofe  from  authority.  See  Reason, 
and  Authority. 

Logicians  alfo  divide  their  arguments ,  with  regard  to  their 
form,  into  fyllogifns ,  enthymemes ,  inductions,  (Ac.  See  Syl¬ 
logism,  Enthymeme,  (Ac. 

An  argument  inform ,  is  a  dyllogifm  framed  according  to  the 
ftridt  rules  of  logic. — According  to  Ariftotle,  the  enthymeme 
is  the  argument  of  rhetoric,  as  the  dyllogifm  is  that  of  logic. 
-—Rhetoric  is-  defined  by  dome  the  art  of  finding  arguments 
adapted  to  perduade,  or  gain  belief.  See  Rhetoric,  In¬ 
vention,  <&c. 

Rhetoricians  divide  arguments  with  refpect  to  the  places  they 
are  drawn  from, 'into  intrinfic  or  artificial ;  and  extrinfic  or 
inartificial,  or  remote.  See  Place,  Amplification,  (Ac. 

Artificial ,  or  intrinfic  Arguments,  by  the  Greeks  called 
iVTigyx,  by  Cicero  infita ,  are  the  proper  invention  of  him  who 
fpeaks  ;  or  thofe  which  are  taken  from  the  fubjedf  treated  of  ; 
of  which  there  are  deveral  kinds;  viz.  genus  and  fpecies,  form; 
caufe,  and  effedt,  (Ac.  See  each  in  its  place,  Genus,  (Ac. 

To  thefe  dome  add  two  other  places  of  argument,  viz.  the 
manners,  and  the  paflions.  See  Manners,  and  Passions. 
Inartificial,  or  extrinfic  Arguments,  cerryjja.,  by  Cicero  cal¬ 
led  ajfumpta,  are  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  abroad,  and 
only  applied  by  the  orator  to  the  point  in  hand  ;  fuch  are 
laws,  common  report,  books,  oaths,  torture,  and  witnefles. 
See  Law,  Oath,  Torture,  (Ac. 

A  late  author  divides  the  places,  or  general  heads  of  argu¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  their  end,  into  1°,  thofe  intended  to 
perduade  or  dilluade,  which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  con- 
iiderations  of  profit,  honour,  and  equity  ;  20,  thofe  intended 
to  praife,  or  difpraife ;  fee  Panegyric. — And  thofe 

intended  to  accufe  and  defend  ;  fee  Accusation,  Confu¬ 


tation,  Confirmation,  (Ac. 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 

(L.  Longitud. 

Latitude. 

'  § 

fiars. 

3 

in 

pi 

CfP 

O  /  // 

0  /  // 

3 

Preced.  under  the  Ihield  in  the  Hern 

29  IO  21 

47  26  26 

3 

Between  the  fail  and  ladtea 

24  57  46 

30  30  11 

3  4 

0  38  10 

46  46  34 

6 

Subfeq.  under  the  Ihield  of  the  Hern 

r 

$  27  26  26 

35  18  03 

6 

LI  1  34  22 

49  *4  5 8 

4  5 

5  7 

$27  32  40 

35  09  13 

6 

South  in  the  middle  of  the  Hern 

Li  1  45  40 

46  05  27 

5  6 

North  in  the  middle  of  the  Hern 

29  22  16 

37  32  25 

5 

1  44  14 

44  58  49 

3  4 

10. 

2>  28  43  17 

33  08  53 

5  6 

29  02  00 

34  °9  45 

4 

Preced.  in  the  top  of  the  Hern 

Li  3  20  43 

42  36  40 

4 

Preced.  of  two  in  the  yard 

4  IO  24 

42  53  10 

6 

0  49  30 

22  37  35 

4 

Subfeq.  in  the  top  of  the  Hern 

t  r 

7  °S  31 

41  18  24 

3 

1 5  • 

Inform,  under  the  fail,  Tycho 

5  39  °6 

38  20  40 

5 

In  the  fail,  Tycho 

4  46  09 

35  26  ©3 

6 

4  *5  53 

32  06  47 

4  5 

5  44  4° 

34  44 

5  6 

20. 

5  G  29 

22  24  32 

6 

Subfeq.  in  the  yard 

5  32  30 

22  28  27 

4  3 

In  the  mail  the  lowed:  of  three,  Tycho 

5  46  °9 

22  30  IO 

6 

13  39  49 

32  55  23 

6 

In  the  mall,  upper 

11  13  00 

24  28  45 

5 

Middle  in  the  mall 

25. 

LI  14  02  39 

30  18  40 

6 

A  R GO  L,  the  fame  with  Tartar. 
V  o  l.  I.  N°  ii. 


See  Tartar, 


Dialectical  Argument.  See  the  article  Dialectical. 

^kGUMENT  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lyllabus,  or  abridgment  of  the 
fubjedt  of  a  book,  hiftory,  comedy,  or  the  like.  See  Sum¬ 
mary,  (Ac. 

We  have  almoft  loft  the  original  ufe  of  prologues,  which  was 
to  give  the  argument  of  the  play.  See  Prologue. 

Argument,  in  aftronomy,  is  an  arch  whereby  we  deek  ano¬ 
ther  unknown  arch  proportional  to  the  firft.  See  Arch.— 
Hence 

Argument  of  Inclination ,  is  an  arch  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  adeending  node,  and  the  place  of  the 
planet  from  the  fun,  numbered  according  to  the  ducceflion  of 
the  figns.  See  Inclination. 

Menfirual  Argument  of  Latitude ,  is  thediftance  of  the  moon’s 
true  place,  from  the  fun’s  true  place.  See  PlaGe. 

By  this  we  find  the  quantity  of  the  real  obfeuration  in  eclipfes 
or  how  many  digits  are  darknened  in  any  place.  See  Eclipse! 

Argument  of  the  moon's  menfirual  longitude,  or  Menfirual  Ar! 
gument  of  the  longitude,  is  an  arch  of  her  eccentric  L  P 
{Tab.  A  fir  on.  fig.  32.)  intercepted  between  her  true’  place 
once  equated  L  ;  and  a  right  line  PQ_,  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  eccentric  B,  parallel  to  the  menftrual  line  of 
the  apfides. 

The  annual  argument  of  longitude,  is  repredented  by  the  angle 

ARGUMENTATION,  theadlof  inventing  or  framing: 
arguments,  of  making  mduftions,  and  drawing  conclufions 
See  Argument,  Induction,  Conclusion  (Ac  See 
alfo  Discourse,  Ratiocination  &c 
Argumentation,  according  to  Cicero,  is  [he  delivering,  or  un- 
fold. ng  of  an  argument.-The  matter  of  argumentation,,  is 
proportions ;  the  form,  their  due  difpof.tion,  with  regard  to 
one  another,  fo  as  a  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

See  Pit  oposii  ion.  Syllogism,  Enthymeme,  and  So- 

ARG  YRASPIDES,  or  Argyroaspides,  in  antiquity t 
perfons  armed  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers  filvered.  See 
Buckler, 

1  L  1  The 


% 


1  LI 


A  R  I 

The  Argyrafpidcs ,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius,  LLi/l.  *v-  1 
13,27.  made  the  fecond  corps  of  Alexander’s  army;  the 
firft  was  the  phalanx.  See  Phalanx. 

According  to  Juftin’s  account,  Lib.  xii.  c.  7.  Alexander  ha¬ 
ving  penetrated  into  India,  and  extended  his  empire  as  far 
as  the  ocean  ;  for  a  monument  of  his  glory,  ordered  the  ar¬ 
mour  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  houfing  of  his  horfes,  to  be 
adorned  with  filver. — And  hence  commanded  them  to  be  cal¬ 
led  Argyrafpides ,  from  the  Greek  filver,  and  arms , 

buckler. 

By  this  author  it  fhould  feem  that  Alexander’s  whole  army 
was  called  Argyrafpides. — After  that  prince’s  death,  the  Ar- 
gyrafptdes  defpifed  all  other  chief  of  the  army,  difdaining  to 
obey  any  other,  having  born  arms  under  Alexander. 

ARG  YROPOEIA*,  in  alchymy,  the  art  of  making  fil- 
ver>  out  of  other  more  imperfect  metals.  See  Alchymy, 
and  Silver. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  filver,  and  mrottas  I  make. 

See  Poesy. 

The  fcope  or  defign  of  argyropceia  and  chryfopoeia ,  is  to  make 
gold  and  filver.  See  Transmutation,  Philosopher^ 
Stone ,  (Ac. 

A  RIANS,  a  feci  of  ancient  heretics,  retainers  to  Arius,  a 
prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  320. — 
who  owned  Chrift  to  be  God,  yet  maintained  him  inferior 
to  the  father  even  as  to  his  deity,  and  his  eflence  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  father,  and  that  he  was  neither  co¬ 
eternal  nor  co-equal  with  him. — Alfo  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
was  not  God,  but  a  creature  of  the  fon.  See  Arianism. 
The  Arians  were  firft  condemned  and  anathematized  by  a 
council  at  Alexandria,  under  Alexander  bilhop  of  that  city  ; 
and  afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  general  council  of  Nice. 
— After  this  council  they  divided  into  feveral  parties,  and 
factions.  Some  held  that  the  fon  was  made  ex  non  entibus , 
ax  ov rcov,  or  of  nothing  ;  and  added  that  he  was  in  all 
refpe&s  unlike  the  father,  v.oC[oo  ts-oivtcc  avo|u,oi@->  rco  zsxt^i  . 
This  was  the  dodtrine  of  Acacius  bilhop  of  Caefarea,  whofe 
followers  were  hence  denominated  Acaciani  and  Anomoei.  The 
fame  was  afterwards  efpoufed  by  Urfacius  bilhop  of  Tyre, 
and  Eudoxius  bilhop  of  Antioch,  afterwards  of  Conftanti- 
nople  j  whence  the  denomination  of  Urfaciani  and  Eudoxi- 
ani.  To  thefe  alfo  adhered  Aetius,  and  his  difciple  Euno- 
mius,  bilhop  of  Cyzicus  ;  whence  the  Aetiani  and  Eunomiani. 
— Others  held  that  the  fon  was  like  the  father,  and  begot  of 
his  fubftance,  though  not  co-eternal  with  him  :  they  reject¬ 
ed  the  terms  confubftantiality  or  homooufia,  and  iubftitu- 
ted  that  of  likenefs  or  fimilitude  in  their  ftead  ;  anathema¬ 
tizing  all  thofe  who  held  the  fon  unlike  the  father,  or  a 
creature  like  other  creatures,  and  made  of  nothing.  Such 
was  the  faith  of  the  council  of  Arimini,  and  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice. — Laftly,  others  believed  orthodoxly  of  the 
father  and  fon,  but  denied  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
his  confubftantiality  with  father  and  fon.  Thefe  were  de¬ 
nominated  Semiarians.  See  Semiarian,  Anomoean, 
(Ac. 

A  R I A  N I  S  M,  an  ancient  herefy  in  the  church,  broached  by 
Arius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  who  denied 
that  the  fon  was  God  confubftantial,  and  co-equal  with  the 
father ;  and  aflerted  him  to  be  a  creature  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  and  in  time.  See  Antitrinit arian,  and  Con- 
substantial. 

The  Arians  owned  that  the  fon  was  the  word,  but  denied 
that  word  to  have  been  eternal ;  afterting  that  it  had  only 
been  created  before  all  other  beings. — They  held  that  Chrift 
had  nothing  of  man  in  him,  but  the  flefh,  with  which  the 
word  was  joined,  which  fupplied  the  reft.  See  Apollina- 
rist.  See  alfo  Trinity,  Son,  Father,  &c. 

This  herefy  was  condemned  in  the  firft  council  of  Nice  in 
325  *;  but,  notwithftanding  that,  was  not  extinguilhed  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning  religion,  efpecially  in 
the  eaft,  where  it  obtained  much  more  than  in  the  weft 

*  And  it  is  even  faid,  that  there  was  an  order  of  Conftantine’s, 
that  whofoever  fhould  meet  with  any  book  com  poled  by  A- 
rius,  and  not  burn  it,  fhould  be  immediately  punifhed  with 
death.  V.  Socrat.  Hiji.  Ecclef.  1.  9. 

**  By  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  the  infinua- 
tions  of  the  two  Arian  bifhops  Valens  and  Urfinus,  who 
perfuaded  the  weftern  bifhops  that  peace  might  be  reflored  by 
only  fetting  afide  thofe  ambiguous  Nicene  terms,  nmoo,  ouo- 
voiQ-,  and  um'a<r<£»  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  fcrip- 
ture,  and  which  afforded  great  perplexity  and  fcandal  to  weak 
minds ;  they  were  brought  to  fubfcribe  an  Arian  formula  of 
faith,  in  the  council  of  Arimini,  which  was  foon  after  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  and  eltablifhed  in  the 
eaft.  At  the  fame  time  the  confeflion  of  faith  of  the  firft 
council  of  Nice  was  condemned  by  the  fecond.  And  thus 
was  the  world  rendred  Arian,  as  it  were  by  ftratagem. — But 
the  pacification  held  not  long :  Many  who  had  fubfcribed 

r  n.  Ta-an  C0U^l0n.’  recanted,  returned  to  the  faith  of  the 
nrft  Nicene  council,  and  anathematized  the  fecond  ;  by 
which  means  the  war  was  renewed,  and  the  word  Homoou¬ 
fia  was  recalled  ana  fettled  in  its  former  honour,  as  denoting 
of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance.  The  like  was  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  the  word  War/*,  but  this  occaiioned  a  new 
difpute  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  See  Hr  post  a 
Homoousios,  (Ac. 
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sis. 


At  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  Arians  were 
mafters  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  and  frequently  up¬ 
braided  the  orthodox  with  the  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers. 
Accordingly  that  father  begins  his  twenty-fifth  oration  againft 
the  Arians,  thus :  “  Where  are  thofe  who  reproach  us  with 
“  our  poverty,  and  define  the  church  by  the  multitude  of 
“  people  ;  defpiiing  the  little  flock,  (Ac.” 

Arianifm  was  carried  in  the  fixth  century  into  Africa  under 
the  Vandals;  and  into  Afia  under  the  Goths:  Italy,  the 
Gauls,  and  Spain,  were  alfo  deeply  infected  with  it.  But 
having  reigned  thirty  years  with  great  fplendor,  it  funk  al- 
moft  all  at  once. 

Erafmus  feems  to  have  aimed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  reftore 
Arianifm ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  NewTeftament :  accordingly,  he  was 
reproached  by  his  adverlaries,  with  Arian  interpretations  and 
glofTes,  Arian  tenets,  (Ac.  To  which  he  made  little  anfwer, 
fave  that  there  was  no  herefy  more  thoroughly  extincft  than 
that  of  the  Arians  :  Nulla  hcerefis  magis  extindla  quam  Aria- 
norum.  But  the  face  of  things  was  foon  changed  :  Servetus, 
a  Spaniard  by  nation,  publifhed  in  1531,  a  little  treatife  a- 
gainft  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  once  more  fet  the 
herefy  of  the  Arians  on  foot  in  the  weft. — Indeed  he  rather 
fhewed  himfelf  a  Photinian,  than  an  Arian  ;  only  that  he 
made  ufe  of  the  fame  paffages  of  fcripture,  and  the  fame  ar¬ 
guments  againft  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  proper 
Arians.  See  Servetist. 

It  is  true,  Servetus  had  not,  properly  fpeaking,  anydifciples  ; 
but  he  gave  occafion  after  his  death,  to  the  forming  of  a  new 
fyftem  of  Arianifm  in  Geneva,  much  fubtiler,  and  more  art¬ 
ful  than  his,  and  which  did  not  a  little  perplex  Calvin.— 
From  Geneva  the  new  Arians  removed  to  Poland,  where 
they  gained  confiderable  ground  ;  but  at  length  degenerated, 
in  great  meafure,  into  Socinians.  See  Socinian. 

The  learned  Grotius  himfelf,  feems  to  have  bordered  a  little 
on  Arianifm ,  in  his  notes  on  the  New  Teftament ;  where  he 
mounts  the  father  too  high  above  the  fon  ;  as  if  the  father 
alone  were  fupreme  God,  and  the  fon  inferior  to  him  even 
in  refpedt  of  his  divinity.  Though  it  is  rather  the  do&rine 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  than  of  the  Arians,  that  he  feems  to 
give  into. 

ARIES,  or  the  Ram ,  in  aftronomy,  the  firft  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac ;  from  which  alfo  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
ecliptic  takes  its  denomination.  See  Sign,  (Aci 
The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aries ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
are  18  ;  in  Tycho’s  21  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  65  ;  the 
longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes^  (Ac.  whereof  are  as  follow  : 


Names  and  ftuations  of  the 
Jiars. 


era 

a 


Preced.  ftar  in  the  horn. 

Subf.  and  more  north  ftar  in  the  horn. 

5- 

In  the  neck. 

In  the  crown  of  the  head. 


10. 

That  under  the  Lucida. 
Informis  over  the  head. 


1  5* 

In  the  nole,  the  more  north  of  two. 


« 

r 

« 


20. 


In  the  nofe  the  more  fouth. 

In  the  extremity  of  the  foremoft  foot. 


« 


25. 


Informis,  alias  1 6th  of  the  triangle. 

The  north  in  the  loins. 

30. 

Informis, alias  the  1 7th  of  the  triang. 
The  fouth  in  the  loins. 

Informis,  alias  the  1 8th  of  the  triang. 

In  the  preced.  hind  knee. 

35- 

In  extrem.  of  the  hind  foot.alias  ceti. 
Molt  northern  of  the  informes. 

Brighteft  of  the  informes. 

40. 


26 

26 

26 

28 

29 

o 

29 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

1 

5 

5 

4 
4 
3 
3 

7 

6 
6 

10 
6 

9 

1 1 

9 

I  2 

9 

9 

8 
7 

H 

10 

>3 


/  // 

58  25 

48  15 

49  °4 

51  00 

37  59 

54  20 

10  57 
22  15 

26  14 
02  12 

55  08 
19  18 

40  46 

43  49 
03  50 

46  50 
25  14 

49  5  8 

59  35 
43  38 

32  25 

41  59 

00  19 

3°  5  3 
>9  J3 

4i  33 

18  40 
14  15 
.20  07 
48  35 

48  01 

59  55 
35  47 
45  08 
°3  43 

*7  35 
37  07 
00  55 

52  39 
5 1  _  45 


Latitude. 

era 

0  /  // 

p 

11  04  58 

7  6 

9  01  26 

7  6 

5  23  59 

7  6 

7  08  58 

4 

.8  28  16 

3 

10  57  12 

5  26  1  2 

6 

10  47  47 

5 

12  31  52 

6  7 

12  04  02 

6 

9  r3  29 

6 

9  57  »2 

2 

12  05  32 

6 

5  56  58 

6 

11  57  02 

8 

7  22  45 

6 

6  08  45 

7 

1  46  25 

6  7 

u  27  44 

6 

10  46  20 

7 

5  43  39 

6 

5  27  23 

7 

3  33  31 

5 

4  °9  43 

7 

4  44  07 

6  7 

2  40  42 

6  7 

0  01  15 

6  7 

8  49  48 

7 

2  44  12 

kg 

6  07  56 

6 

10  51  52 

5 

4  01  56 

6 

u  17  13 

4 

1  44  43 

7 

0  36  24 

b 

3  21  50 

7 

5  34  5° 

4 

12  2S  08 

4 

1  56  14 

6 

10  25  37 

n 

0 

Names 
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Karnes  and fttuations  of  the 
fats. 

In  the  leg. 

In  the  hindmoft  knee. 

In  the  thigh  or  hip,  the  north. 

The  fouth. 

45- 

In  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Alias,  20th  of  the  triangle. 

Alias ,  21  ft  of  the  triangle. 

5°. 

Alias,  2 2d  of  the  triangle. 

Alias,  23d  of  the  triangle. 

Alias ,  24th  of  the  triangle. 

55- 

Foremoft  of  the  three  in  the  tail. 

The  middle. 


Laft  of  the  tail. 
60, 

The  middle. 

The  third. 

65. 


CO 

Crq 

Longkud. 

Latitude. 

g: 

Crq 

0 

/ 

// 

p 

/ 

// 

3 

10 

47 

52 

1 

06 

»3 

6 

10 

35 

46 

1 

*9 

37 

6 

12 

09 

32 

0 

57 

6 

1  2 

32 

1 1 

1 

28 

58 

6  7 

1  2 

34 

24 

1 

to 

°3 

6 

«3 

42 

08 

3 

34 

37 

6 

’4 

10 

°9 

4 

08 

01 

5 

16 

0 

53 

8 

5i 

55 

7 

13 

44 

34 

0 

46 

38 

7 

16 

22 

25 

8 

59 

42 

7 

1 6 

39 

24 

7 

29 

°4 

6 

G 

°3 

56 

0 

16 

22 
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•  Aries,  alfo  denotes  a  battering  ram  3  or  a  military  engine  with 
an  iron  head,  much  in  life  among  the  ancients,  to  batter  and 
beat  down  the  walls  of  places  befieged.  See  Machine,  E- 

L  EPO  LIS. 

Of  this  there  were  three  kinds  3  the  firft,  rude  and  plain,  the 
others  artificial  and  compound. — 

The  firft  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  great  beam, 
which  the  foidiers  bore  in  their  arms,  and  with  one  end  of  it, 
by  main  force,  aflailed  the  walls.  This  required  a  great 
force  to  work  it,  yet  produced  but  a  fmall  effedl. 

The  fecond  or  compound  ram  is  defer ibed  by  Jofephus,  ( de 
excid.  Hierofol.  3.)  thus  :  “  The  ram  is  a  vaft  long  beam, 
*c  like  the  maft  of  a  (hip,  ftrengthened  at  one  end  with 
“  a  head  of  iron,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a  ram, 
<£  whence  it  took  its  name.  This  is  hung  by  the  middle, 
<c  with  ropes  to  another  beam,  which  lies  acrofs  a  couple  of 
<c  polls  ;  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  is,  by  a  great 
.  “  number  of  men,  violently  thruft  forward,  and  recoiled 
*c  backwards,  and  fo  fhakes  the  wall  with  its  iron  head.  Nor 
<c  is  there  any  tower  or  wall  fo  thick  or  ftrong,  as  to  refill 
<e  the  repeated  afTaults  of  this  forcible  machine.” 

The  third  only  differed  from  the  former  in  that  it  was  covered 
with  a  %£Acov?i  or  fkreen  to  guard  the  foidiers,  whence  it  is 
alfo  called  tejludo  arietaria. 

M.  Felibien  deferibes  a  fourth  fort  of  battering  ram ,  which  run 
on  wheels  3  and  was  the  moll  perfetfl  and  effectual  of  them  all. 
Vitruvius  affirms,  that  the  battering  ram  was  firft  invented  by 
the  Carthaginians,  while  they  laid  fiege  to  Cadiz  :  theirs  was 
the  fimple  kind  above-mentioned  :  Pephafmenos,  a  Tyrian, 
contrived  to  fufpend  it  with  ropes  3  and  Polydus,  the  Theffa- 
iian,  to  mount  it  on  wheels,  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  un¬ 
der  Philip  of  Macedon.  Yet  Pliny  allures  us  the  ram  was 
invented  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  that  it  was  this  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  fable  of  a  wooden  horfe. 

The  engine  oppofed  to  the  ram0  was  called  lupus ,  the  wolf. 
— Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Mark  Anthony,  in  the  Parthian  war, 
ufed  a  ram  of  80  foot  long  3  and  Vitruvius  affures  us  they 
were  fometimes  made  106,  and  fometimes  120  foot  long,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  force  of  the  engine  was  in  great  mealure 
owing. 

The  ram  was  managed  at  once  by  a  whole  century  of  foi¬ 
diers  5  fo  that  it  played  continually,  and  without  intermilfion  3 
being  ufually  covered  with  a  vinea,  to  protedl  it  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  enemy.  See  Vine  a. 

ARIETATION.  See  the  article  Earthquake. 

ARIETUM  Levatio ,  an  ancient  kind  of  fportive  exercife  5 
probably  the  fame  with  what  of  later  times  is  called  running 
at  the  quintain.  See  Quintain. 

ARISE. — Licence  to  arife.  See  Licence. 

ARISH,  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  3197  Englifh 
feet.  Arbuth .  tab.  32. 

ARISTA,  in  botany,  a  long  needle-like  beard,  that  grows 
out  from  the  hulk  of  corn,  or  grafs  3  called  alfo  the  awn. 
See  Ear,  Corn,  &c. 

ARISTARCHUS,  in  its  original  Greek,  apir(SfJ  apXwv? 
fignifies  good  prince  ;  but  in  its  ordinary  ufe  among  the  learn¬ 
ed,  denotes  a  very  fevere  critic  ;  there  having  been  a  learned 
grammarian  of  that  name,  who  criticized  on  the  verfes  of 
the  very  beft  poets,  as  Homer,  ts’e.  See  Criticism. 
Hence  we  derive  the  titles  of  feveral  books  3  as  Ariftarchus 
facer ,  the  name  of  Heinfius’s  notes  on  the  new  teftament  3 
Ariftarchus  anti-bcntleianus ,  &c. 

ARISTOCR  A  C  Y *,  Aristocratia, aformof govern- 
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nielli,  where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
optimates,  i.  e.  of  a  council,  or  fenate  compofed  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  of  a  ftate,  either  in  refpedl  of  nobility,  capaci¬ 
ty,  or  probity.  See  Government,  and  Optimates. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  cceisos,  optimus  ;  and  y^nco,  im- 
pero,  I  command,  govern. 

The  ancient  writers  of  politics  prefer  the  arijlocratical  form 
of  government  to  all  others. — The  republic  of  Venice  is  an 
arijtocracy.  See  Commonwealth. 

Arijlocracy ,  feems  to  coincide  with  oligarchy,  which  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  fignify  a  corruption  of  an  a- 
riftocratical  ftate,  where  the  adminiftration  is  in  the  hands  of 
too  few  3  or  where  fome  one  or  two  ufurp  the  whole  power. 
See  Oligarchy. 

ARISTO  LOCHIA,  popularly  called  Birthwort  3  a  medi¬ 
cinal  plant,  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  Venice  treacle,  &c.  See 
Theriaca. 

Cicero  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor  Ariftolochus  :  o- 
thers,  from  its  virtues. — Thefe  laft  fuppofe  it  formed  from 
oqurdSp,  optimus ,  and  lochia  or  purgations,  in  regard 

it  is  found  of  excellent  ufe  in  bringing  down  the  lochia,  or 
menfes  of  women  newly  delivered.  See  Lochia,  &c. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  ariftolochia ,  viz.  the  round ,  long, 
rampant  or  creeping,  called  alfo  clematitis ,  and  the  flender  5 
but  only  the  two  former  are  ufed  among  us.. 

The  round ,  ariftolochia  rotunda ,  is  of  a  fub-acrid  aromatic 
tafte,  found  very  commonly  in  Languedoc,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; 
its  root  is  of  particular  ufe  in  facilitating  delivery,  provoking 
the  menfes,  and  bringing  down  the  afterbirth  3  and  is  exter¬ 
nally  applied  in  vulnerary  tindlures,  and  in  waters  for  gan¬ 
grenes :  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  fome  alexipharmic  quali¬ 
ty  5  is  reckoned  detergent  externally,  and  fuppurative. 

I  he  long-rooted ,  ariftolochia  longa ,  likewife  grows  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  3  its  root  is  ufed  in  opiates,  and  in  tinctures  for  the 
afthma,  and  to  excite. the  menfes  ;  its  decodtion,  in  lotions, 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  afterbirth,  fr  c. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  ariftolochia ,  in 
America  3  one  particularly  in  Virginia,  whole  roots  are  ufed 
againft  the  bites  of  venomous  beafts,  in  malignant  fevers, 
and  the  fmall-pox. — Its  alexipharmic  virtue  has  cccafioned 

it  to  be  called  Viperinum  Virginia. 

ARIST  OTELIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  phi- 
lofopher  Ariftotle. — Thus  we  fay  an  ariftotelian  dogma,  the 
arijlotelian  fchool,  Vic. 

The  philofopher  from  whom  the  denomination  arife’s,  was  the 
fon  of  Nicomachus,  phyfician  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  3566  3  before  Chrift,  34S  ; 
at  Stagira,  a  town  of  Macedonia  3  or  as  others  fay  of  Thrace 
whence  he  is  alfo  called  the  Stagirite. 

At  feventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  himfelf  a  difciple  of 
Plato,  and  attended  in  the  academy  till  the  death  of  that 
philofopher.  See  Academy. 

Repairing  afterwards  to  the  court  of  king  Philip  ;  at  his  re¬ 
turn  he  found,,  that  Xenocrates,  during  his  abfence,  had  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  academic  feci  5  upon  which  he  chofe 
the  Lyceum  for  the  future  feene  of  his  deputations.  See  Ly- 
ceum. 

It  being  his  practice  to  philofophize  walking,  he  got  the  ap¬ 
pellation  peripateticus  3  whence  his  followers  were" alfo  called 
Peripatetics. — Though  others  will  have  him  to  have  been  thus 
named  from  his  attending  on  Alexander  at  his  recovery  from 
an  illnefs,  and  difeourfing  with  him  as  he  walked  about.  See 
Peripatetic. 

Ariftotle  was  a  perfon  of  admirable  genius,  and  of  great  and 
various  learning:  Averroes  makes  no  fcruple  to  call  him  ‘  the 
6  genius  of  nature,  the  limit  of  human  underftanding  3  and 
declares  him  ‘  fent  by  providence  to  teach  us  all  that  may  be 
‘  known.’ — He  is  accufed  of  a  too  immoderate  defire  of  fame, 
which  led  him  to  deftroy  the  writings  of  all  the  philofophers 
before  him,  that  he  might  (land  fingly  and  without  competi¬ 
tors.  And  hence,  in  the  fchools,  Ariftotle  is  called  The  Phi¬ 
lofopher.  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Ariftotle,  enumerates  his 
books,  to  the  number  of  4000  3  of  which  fcarce  above  20 
have  furvived  to  our  age  :  they  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads- 
the  firft,  relating  to  poetry  and  rhetoric  3  the  fecond,;  to  lo¬ 
gics  3  the  third,  to  ethics  and  politics  3  the  fourth  to  phyfics  ; 
and  the  fifth  to  metaphyfics.  In  all  which,  as  there  are 
many  things  excellent  and  invaluable,  particularly  what 
relates  to  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  paftions  3  fo  there  are 
others,  in  the  other  parts,  which  the  improvements  of  later 
ages  have  taught  us  to  explode  and  defpife.  See  Aristo¬ 
telians. 

Aristotelian  Philofophy ,  the  philofophy  taught  by  Ari¬ 
ftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  followers.  See  Philosophy 
and  Aristotelians. 

The  Arijlotelian  is  otherwife  called  the  peripatetic  philofophy  ; 
the  rife  and  fate  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Peripa¬ 
tetics. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  a  fe£l  of  philofophers,  otherwife  called 
Peripatetics.  See  Aristotelian,  and  Peripatetic 
1  he  Ariftotelians  and  their  dogma’s  prevail  to  this  day,  in 
the  fchools  and  univerfities  3  maugreall  the  efforts  of  theCar- 
tefians, Newtonians,  and  other  corpufcularians.  SeeScHO- 
L  AS T I C  ,N E  w  T  ON  I A  N,C A  R  T  E  s  I A  N,Co  R P US QUL  A  R  fdc. 
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The  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  the  learned  agree, 
"are  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  four  books  de  Casio  ;  the  eight 
books  of  Pbyfical  Aufcultation *  (p'j<Tiy.v?  A xgoourEU)?,  belonging 
rather  to  logics,  or  metaphyfics,  than  to  phyfles.  To  give 
an  idea,  then,  of  Arijlotelianifm ,  the  reigning  fyftem  of  ma¬ 
ny  ages;  and  fhew  Ariftotle’s  method  ot  philofophizing;  we 
cannot  do  better  than  produce  a  fpecimen  of  that  work. 
Thofe  four  books  he  entitles,  de  Casio ,  O jgxvx,  becaufe 

the  heavens  are  the  chief  of  the  Ample  bodies  he  treats  of. 
He  begins  with  proving  that  the  world  is  perfect,  which  he 
does  thus.— All  bodies,  fays  he,  have  three  dimenAons;  they 
can  not  have  more,  for  the  number  three,  according  to  Py¬ 
thagoras,  comprehends  all :  now  the  world  is  the  affemblage 
of  all  bodies,  therefore  the  world  is  perfedt. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  he  lays  down  certain  peripatetic  axioms ; 
as — that  all  natural  bodies  have  of  themfelves  A  power  of  mo¬ 
ving;  that  all  local  motion  is  either  rectilinear,  circular,  or 
compofed  of  the  two;  that  all  Ample  motions  are  reducible 
to  three,  the  motion  of  the  centre,  the  motion  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  motion  about  the  centre :  that  all  bodies  are 
either  Ample  or  compounded;  Ample  are  thofe  which  have 
fome  power  within  themfelves,  whereby  they  move,  as  Are, 
earth,  &c.  compound  are  fuch  as  receive  their  motion  from 
thofe  others  whereof  they  are  compounded. 

From  thefe  principles  he  draws  feveral  confequences. — A  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  fays  he,  is  a  Ample  motion :  but  the  heavens 
move  in  a  circle ;  therefore  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  Am¬ 
ple:  but  a  Ample  motion  can  only  belong  to  a  Ample  body; 
i.  e.  to  a  body  which  moves  by  its  own  power.  Therefore 
the  heavens  are  a  Ample  body,  diftindl  from  the  four  elements, 
which  move  in  right  lines.  This  propofition  he  likewife 
proves  by  another  argument,  thus — There  are  two  kinds  of 
motions,  the  one  natural,  the  other  violent ;  the  circular 
motion  of  the  heavens,  therefore,  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other:  if  it  be  natural,  the  heaven- is  a  Angle  body  diftineft 
from  the  four  elements,  Ance  the  elements  do  not  move  cir¬ 
cularly  in  their  natural  motion:  if  the  circular  motion  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  heaven,  either  that  heaven  mult  be 
fome  of  the  elements,  as  Are,  or  fomething  elfe :  but  heaven 
cannot  be  any  of  the  elements;  e.gr.  it  cannot  be  Are; 
for,  if  it  were,  the  motion  of  Are  being  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  the  heavens  would  have  two  contrary  motions,  the 
one  circular,  the  other  from  below,  upwards,  which  is  im¬ 
poffible.  Again ;  if  the  heaven  be  any  other  thing  which  does 
not  move  circularly  of  its  own  nature,  it  will  have  fome  o- 
ther  natural  motion,  which  likewife  is  impoffible ;  for  if  it 
move  naturally  from  below  upwards,  it  will  be  either  Are  or 
air;  if  from  above  downwards,  it  will  be  water  or  earth; 
ergo ,  &c. — -A  third  argument  is  this. — The  Arft  and  mofl 
perfect  of  all  Ample  motions,  muff  be  that  of  a  Ample  body ; 
efpecially  that  of  the  Arft  and  moft  perfect  of  all  Ample  bo¬ 
dies:  but  the  circular  motion  is  the  Arft  and  moft  perfect  of 
all  Ample  motions,  becaufe  every  circular  line  is  perfect,  and 
no  right  line  is  fo:  for  if  it  be  Anite,  fomething  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  it;  if  inAnite,  it  is  not  perfect,  becaufe  it  wants  an  end, 
and  things  are  only  perfect  when  they  are  ended.  There¬ 
fore,  the  circular  motion  is  the  Arft  and  moft  perfect  of  all 
motions;  and  therefore  a  body  which  moves  circularly  is 
Ample,  and  the  Arft  and  moft  divine  of  Ample  bodies.  His 
fourth  argument  is — That  all  motion  is  either  natural  or 
not;  and  every  motion  which  is  not  natural  to  fome  bodies, 
is  natural  to  others:  now  the  circular  motion  is  not  natural 
to  the  four  elements;  there  muft,  therefore,  be  fome  Ample 
body  to  which  it  is  natural:  therefore  the  heaven,  which 
moves  circularly*  is  a  Ample  body,  diftinft  from  the  four 
elements. — Laftly,  the  circular  motion  is  either  natural  or 
violent  to  any  body;  if  it  be  natural,  it  is  evident  this  body 
is  one  of  the  moft  Ample  and  perfect ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is 
Arrange  this  motion  fhould  laft  for  ever. — From  all  thefe  ar¬ 
guments,  therefore,  it  follows,  that  there  is  fome  body  di- 
ftiiuft  from  the  circumambient  ones,  and  which  is  of  a  na¬ 
ture  as  much  more  perfedt  than  they,  as  it  is  more  remote. 
Such  is  the  fubftance  of  his  fecond  chapter. 

In  the  third  chapter,  he  afferts  that  the  heavens  are  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  immutable;  and  the  reafons  he  gives  for  it,  are 
— That  they  are  the  abode  of  the  gods,  that  no  perfon  has 
ever  obferved  any  alterations  in  them,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  circu¬ 
lar  motion  has  no  contrary:  in  the  Afth,  that  bodies  are  not 
inAnite:  in  the  Axth,  that  the  elements  are  not  inAnite:  in 
the  eighth,  he  {hews  that  there  are  not  feveral  worlds  of  the 
fame  kind,  by  this  very  good  argument ;  that  as  earth  is 
heavy  by  nature,  if  there  were  any  other  earth  befide  ours, 
it  would  fall  upon  our  heads,  our  earth  being  the  centre,  to 
which  all  heavy  bodies  tend.  In  the  ninth,  he  proves  it  im¬ 
poffible  that  there  fhould  be  feveral  worlds,  becaufe  if  there 
were  any  body  above  the  heavens,  it  muft  be  either  Ample  or 
compound,  in  a  natural  or  a  violent  ftate;  none  of  which  is 
poffible,  for  reafons  which  he  draws  from  the  three  kinds  of 
motions  above  mentioned.  In  the  tenth,  he  maintains  that 
the  world  \s  eternal,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  have 
had  any  beginning,  and  becaufe  it  endures  for  ever.  He  em¬ 
ploys  the  eleventh  in  explaining  the  notion  of  incorruptibi¬ 
lity;  and  in  the  twelfth  endeavours  to  fhew  that  the  world 


is  incorruptible,  becaufe  it  could  not  have  any  beginning,  and 
becaufe  it  endures  for  ever  :  all  things,  fays  he,  l’ubfift  either 
during  a  Anite,  or  an  inAnite  fpace  :  but  what  is  only  inAnite 
one  way,  is  neither  Anite  nor  inAnite  ;  therefore  nothingcan 
fubfift  in  this  manner. 

The  reader,  we  are  of  opinion,  will  And  this  tafte  of  peripa- 
teticifin  fufficient  ;  otherwife  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  given 
him  his  All.  If  he  requires  more,  let  him  have  recourfe  to 
the  articles  Principle,  Element,  Form,  Quality, 
Accident,  Sympathy,  Fuga  Vacui,  Antiperi- 
stasis,  <&c. 

It  were  needlefs  to  point  out  the  particular  defedls  in  the 
fpecimen  here  laid  down  ;  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  moft  of  them  falfe  and  impertinent,  and  the  rea- 
fonings  abfurd  and  inconcluAve ;  but  that  the  greateft  part 
has  no  diftindt  meaning  at  all. 

Such  is  the  philofophy,  and  fuch  the  method  of  philofophi- 
Ang,  of  the  genius  of  nature,  the  prince  of  philofophers, 
Ariftotle. — Yet  fuch  was  his  authority,  for  many  ages  in 
thefchools,  that  when  a  difputant  quoted  apaffage  from  him, 
his  opponent  durft  not  fay  tranfeat ,  but  muft  either  deny 
the  paffage  or  reconcile  it  to  his  own  caufe.  Vid.  Bayl.  DU 7. 
T.  i.  p.  469. 

A  R I  S  TO  T  E  LI  C  A  Rota.  Seethe  article  Rota.  T  , 

ARITHMETIC,  Arithmetica,  the  art  of  number¬ 
ing  ;  or,  that  part  of  mathematics  which  confiders  the  powers 
and  properties  of  numbers,  and  teaches  how  to  compute  or 
calculate  truly,  and  with  expedition  and  eafe.  See  Num¬ 
ber,  Mathematics,  Calculation,  &c. 

Some  authors  chufe  to  deftne  arithmetic ,  the  fcience  of  dis¬ 
crete  quantity.  See  Discrete,  and  Quantity. 
Arithmetic  confifts  chiefly  in  the  four  great  rules  or  operations  * 
of  addition,  fubtradtion,  multiplication,  and  divifton.  See 
Addition,  &c. 

It  is  true,  for  the  facilitating  and  expediting  of  computations, 
mercantile,  aftronomical,  &c.  divers  other  ufeful  rules  have 
been  contrived  ;  as,  the  rules  of  proportion,  of  alligation,  of 
falfe  pofttion,  extradUon  of  fquare  and  cube  roots,  progref- 
Aon,  fellowfhip,  intereft,  barter,  rebate,  reduction,  tare  and 
tret,  <&c.  —But  thefe  are  only  applications  of  the  Arft  four 
rules.  See  Rule  ;  fee  alfo  Proportion,  Alligation, 
Position,  Extraction,  &c. 

We  have  very  little  intelligence  about  the  origin  and  inven¬ 
tion  of  arithmetic  ;  hiftory  neither  Axes  the  author,  nor  the 
time. — In  all  probability,  however,  it  muft  have  taken  its 
rife  from  the  introduction  of  commerce  ;  and  confequently, 
be  of  Tyrian  invention.  See  Commerce. 

From  AAa  it  pafled  into  Egypt,  (Jofephus  fays  by  means  of 
Abraham.)  Here  it  was  greatly  cultivated  and  improved  ; 
infomuch,  that  a  large  part  of  their  philofophy  and  theo¬ 
logy,  feems  to  have  turned  altogether  upon  numbers.  Hence 
thofe  wonders  related  by  them  about  unity,  trinity  ;  the 
numbers  feven,  ten,  four,  (Ac.  See  Unity,  Trinity, 
Tetractys,  (Ac.  d 

In  effect,  Kircher,  in  his  Oedip .  /Egypt.  Tom.  II.  p.  2.  fhews, 
that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  thing  by  numbers  ;  Py¬ 
thagoras  himfelf  affirming,  that  the  nature  of  numbers  goes 
through  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  num¬ 
bers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  deity.  See  Pythagorean. 
From  Egypt  arithmetic  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who 
handed  it  forward,  with  great  improvements,  which  it  had 
received  by  the  computations  of  their  aftronomers,  to  the 
Romans  ;  from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

The  ancient  arithmetic ,  however,  fell  far  fhort  of  that  of 
the  moderns  :  moft  of  what  they  did  was  to  confider  the  va¬ 
rious  divifions  of  numbers  ;  as  appears  from  the  treatifes  of 
Nicomachus,  wrote  in  the  third  century  of  Rome,  and  that 
of  Boethius,  ftill  extant.  A  compendium  of  the  ancient  a- 
rithmetic ,  wrote  in  Greek,  by  Pfellus,  in  the  ninth  century 
from  our  Saviour,  was  given  us  in  Latin  by  Xylander,  in 
1556. — A  more  ample  work  of  the  fame  kind,  was  wrote  by 
Jordanus,  in  the  year  1200  ;  publifhed  with  a  comment  by 
Faber  StapulenAs  in  1480. 

Arithmetic,,  under  its  prefent  ftate,  is  varioufly  divided,  into 
different  kinds  ;  theoretical ,  practical,  injlrumental,  logarith- 
mical ,  numerous ,  fpecious ,  decimal ,  dynamical ,  tetrad  yea  l,  duo¬ 
decimal,  fexagefimal ,  &c. 

Theoretical  Arithmetic,  is  the  fcience  of  the  properties,  re¬ 
lations,  (Ac.  of  numbers  confidered  abftradfedly  ;  with  the 
reafons  and  demonftrations  of  the  feveral  rules.  See  Num¬ 
ber. 

Euclid  furnilhes  a  theoretical  arithmetic ,  in  thefeventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  books  of  his  elements. — Barlaamus  Monachus  has 
alfo  given  a  theory  for  demonftrating  the  common  operations, 
both  in  integers  and  broken  numbers,  in  his  Logijlica ,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  Latin  by  J.  Chambers,  an  Englifhman,  in  1600. — 
To  which  may  be  added  Lucas  de  Burgo,  who,  in  an  Italian 
treatife  publifhed  in  1523,  gives  the  feveral  divifions  of  num¬ 
bers  from  Nicomachus,  and  their  properties  from  Euclid  ; 
with  the  algorithm,  both  in  integers,  fradtions,  extradtions 
of  roots,  (Ac. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  is  the  art  of  numbering  or  compu¬ 
ting,  that  is,  from  certain  numbers  given,  or  Anding  certain 
others  whofe  relation  to  the  former  is  known. 
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As  if  a  number  be  required  equal  to  two  given  numbers  6 
and  8. 

The  firft  entire  body  of  practical  arithmetic ,  was  given  by 
Nich.  I  artagha  a  Venetian,  in  1556,  confifting  of  two  books ; 
the  former,  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  civil  ufes  ;  the 
latter,  the  grounds  of  algebra.  Something  had  been  done 
before  by  Stifelius,  in  1544;  where  we  have  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  the  application  of  irrationals,  coffics,  (Ac. 
no  where  elfe  to  be  met  withal. 

We  omit  other  mere  practical  authors  which  have  come 
fince,  the  number  whereof  is  almoft  infinite  ;  as  Gemma 
Frifius,  Metius,  Clavius,  Ramus,  Buckley,  Diges,  Record 
Wingate,  Cocker,  Leybourn,  GV.  ’  ’ 

The  theory  of  arithmetic  is  joined  with  the  practice,  and 
even  improved  in  feveral  parts,  by  Maurolycus  in  his  Opufcu- 
la  Mathematical  ^575  J  Henefchius  in  his  Arithmetica  Per- 
fetia,  1609,  where  the  demonftrations  are  all  reduced  into 
the  form  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  Tacquet  in  his  Theoria  (A  Praxis 
Arithmetical  1704. 

Harmonical  Arithmetic.  See  Har  monical. 

Injlrumental  A R  1  t  h  m  e  t  1  c ,  is  that  where  the  common  rules 
are  performed  by  means  of  inftruments  contrived  for  eafe 
and  difpatch ;  fuch  are  feveral  forts  of  fcales,  and  fliding- 
rules  ;  fuch,  more  particularly,  are  Neper’s  bones,  defcribed 
under  their  proper  article  ;  Sir  Sam.  Moreland’s  inftrument, 
the  defcription  whereof  was  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1666  • 
that  of  M.  Leibnitz,  defcribed  in  the  Mifcellan.  Berolin. 
and  that  of  Polenus,  publifhed  in  the  Venetian  Mifcellany' 
1709. — To  thefe  may  be  added,  ’ 

Lcgarithmet'tc a l  Arithmetic,  perform’d  by  tables  of  loga¬ 
rithms.  See  Logarithm. 


The  beft  piece  on  this  fubjecl,  is  Hen.  Brigg’s  Arithmetica 
Logarithmica,  1624. 

To  this  head  may  alfo  be  added,  the  univerfal  arithmetical 
tables  of  Projlhaphcerefes ,  publifhed  in  1610,  by  Herwart  ab 
Hohenburg  ;  whereby  multiplication  is  eafily  and  accurately 
performed  by  addition,  and  divifion  by  fubffradfion. 

The  Chinefe  have  little  regard  to  any  rules  in  their  calcu¬ 
lations  ;  inftead  of  which,  they  ufe  an  inftrument  made  of  a 
little  plate,  a  foot  and  half  long,  acrofs  which  are  fitted  ten 
or  twelve  iron  wires,  on  which  are  ftrung  little  round  balls. 
By  drawing  thefe  together,  and  difperfing  them  again  one 
after  another,  they  count,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  in 
which  we  do  by  counters  ;  but  with  fo  much  eafe  and  readi- 
nefs,  that  they  will  keep  pace  with  a  man  reading  a  book  of 
account,  let  him  make  what  expedition  he  can  :  and  at  the 
end  the  operation  is  found  done ;  and  they  have  their  way 
of  proving  it.  Le  Comte. 

Jjtgijlical Arithmetic.  See  the  article  Logistical. 

Numerous  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  gives  the  calculus  of 
numbers  or  indeterminate  quantities ;  and  is  performed  by 
the  common  numeral,  or  arabic  characters.  See  Arabic, 
and  Character. 

Specious  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  gives  the  calculus  of 
quantities;  ufing  letters  of  the  alphabet  inftead  of  figures,  to 
denote  the  quantities.  See  Specious  Arithmetic. 

Specious  arithmetic  coincides  with  what  we  ufually  call  al¬ 
gebra  1  or  literal  arithmetic.  See  Algebra. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  joined  the  numeral  with  the  literal  calculus  ; 
and  by  means  hereof,  demonftrated  the  rules  of  fractions, 
proportions,  extractions  of  roots,  (Ac.  A  compendium  ol 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Wells,  under  the  title  of  Elementa  A- 
rithmeticce,  An.  1698. 

Decimal  Arithmetic,  is  that  performed  by  a  feries  of  ten 
characters,  fo  that  the  progreflion  is  from  10  to  10. 

Such  is  the  common  arithmetic  among  us,  which  makes  ufe 
of  the  ten  arabic  figures,  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  ; 
after  which  we  begin  10,  11,  12,  (Ac. 

This  method  of  computation  is  not  very  ancient,  being  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  Gerbert,  afterwards  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Sylvefter  II.  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors  of 
Spain. — No  doubt  it  took  its  origin  from  the  ten  fingers  of 
the  hands,  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  computations  before 
arithmetic  was  brought  into  an  art. 

The  eaftern  miffionaries  afture  us,  that  to  this  day  the  Indi¬ 
ans  are  very  expert  at  computing  on  their  fingers,  without 
any  ufe  of  pen  and  ink,  Let.  Edif.  (A  Cur. — Add,  that  the 
natives  of  Peru,  who  do  all  by  the  different  arrangement  of 
grains  of  maife,  out-do  any  European,  both  for  furenefs  and 
difpatch,  with  all  his  rules. 

Decimal  Arithmetic  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  doCtrine  of  decimal 
fraClions.  See  De cim al  Fradiion. 

Binary  1  or  Dyadic  Arithmetic,  is  that  wherein  only  two 
figures,  unity,  or  T,  and  o,  are  ufed.  See  Binary  Arithmetic. 
M.  Dangicourt,  in  the  Mijcell.  Berol.  gives  us  a  fpecimen  of 
the  ufe  hereof  in  arithmetical  progreflions  ;  where  he  fhews, 
that  the  laws  of  progreflion  may  be  eafier  difcovered  here¬ 
by,  than  in  any  other  method  where  more  characters  are 
ufed. 

‘Tetradlyc  Arithmetic,  is  that  wherein  only  the  figures  1, 

2,  3,  and  o,  are  ufed. 

We  have  a  treatifeof  this  arithmetici  by  Erhard  Weigel  ;  but 
both  binary  and  this  are  little  better  than  curiofities,  efpe- 
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dally  with  regard  to  practice;  inafmuch,  as  the  numbers 
may  be  much  more  compendioufly  exprelled  by  decadal  a- 
rithmetki  than  by  either  of  them. 

Vulgar  Arit  hmetic,  is  that  converfant  about  integers  and 
vulgar  fractions.  See  Integer,  and  Fraction. 
Sexagefunali  or  Sexagenary  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  fixties  ;  or  the  do&rine  of  fexagefimal  fraClions. 
Sec  Sexagesim  a l. 

Sam.  Reyher  has  invented  a  kind  of  fexagenal  rods,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Neper’s  bones,  by  means  whereof  the  fexagenary 
arithmetic  is  ealily  performed. 

Political  Arithmetic,  is  the  application  of  arithmetic  to 
political  fubjeCfs  ;  as,  the  ftrength  and  revenues,  of  princes, 
number  of  inhabitants,  births,  burials,  CsV.  See  Politi¬ 
cal  Arithmetic . — blither  alfo  may  be  referred  the  doCtrine 
of  Chances,  Gaming,  (Ac. 

Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  is  the  method  of  fumming  up  a 
feries  of  numbers  confifting  of  infinite  terms;  or  of  finding 
the  ratios  thereof.  See  Infinite,  Series,  (Ac. 

This  method  was  firft:  invented  by  Dr*  Wallis ;  as  appears 
from  his  Opera  Mathematical  where  he  fhews  its  ufe  in  geo¬ 
metry,  in  finding  the  areas  of  fuperficies,  and  the  contents 
of  folids,  and  their  proportions. — But  the  method  of  flu¬ 
xions,  which  is  an  univerfal  arithmetic  of  infinites,  perforins 
all  this  much  eafier ;  and  multitudes  of  other  things  which 
the  former  will  not  reach.  See  Fluxions,  Calculus, 
(Ac. 

Arithmetic  of  Rationals  and  Irrationals.  See  Rational, 
(Ac. 

ARII  H  M E  T I C  A  L  Complement,  of  a  logarithm,  is  what 
the  logarithm  wants  of  10.0000000.  See  Complement. 

I  hus  the  arithmetical  comvAomentof 7. 1079054, is  2.8920946} 
where  each  figure  but  the  laft  is  fubftradted  from  9  ;  and 
that  from  10.  See  Logarithm. 

Arithmetical  Medium  or  Mean, ~i  (“Medium. 

Arithmetic al  ProgreJ/ion,  \  Progression, 

Arithmetical  Proportion,  f  ee  j  Proportion; 

Arithmetical  Ratio ,  J  (.Ratio. 

■A-  F.  I  T1  H  M  O  M  ANCY*  ApiQy-ouxvUix,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion,  or  method  of  foretelling  future  events*  by  means  of 
numbers.  See  Divination,  and  Number, 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  xaSuoc,  number,  and  ^av7ua, 
divination. 

The  gematria,  which  makes  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  Jewifh 
cabbala,  is  a  fort  of  aritbmornancy.  See  Gematria,  and 
Cabbala. 

ARK,  or  Arc,  arcus,  in  geometry,  aftronomy,  (Ac.  See 
Arch. 

Ark,  Arca,  in  the  feripture  language,  denotes  a  kind  of 
floating  veflel  built  by  Noah,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fe* 
veral  fpecies  of  animals,  from  the  deluge.  See  Deluge. 

The  ark  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  enquiry  among 
the  critics  and  naturalifts,  relating  to  its  form,  capacity, 
materials,  time  of  building,  place  of  refting  after  the  flood! 

<&  c. 

Noah  is  computed  to  have  been  an  hundred  years  in  building 
the  ark,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  1 557,  to  the  flood, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1656  :  at  leaft,  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  the  learned.  Origen,  lib.  iv.  contra  Celfi 
St.  Auftin,  de  Civil.  Dei ,  lib.  xv.  c.  27.  and  contra  Faujlin. 
lib.  xii.  c.  18.  and  in  his  j (huceji.  on  Gen.  v.  and  xxiii.  Rupert* 
lib.  iv.  in  Gen.  xx.  affert  as  much  ;  and  are  followed  by  Sa- 
lian,  Torniel,  Spondeus,  Pelletier,  (Ac. 

Ytet  Berofus  affirms,  that  Noah  only  began  to  build  the  ark 
feventy-eight  years  before  the  flood  :  Salomon  Jarchi,  on  the 
other  hand,  ’will  have  it  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building,  and  Tdnchuma  only  fifty-two.  See  the  Texts 
Gen.  iv,  (Ac. 

Fa.  Fournier,  in  his  Hydrography ,  gives  into  the  opinion  of 
the  fathers  ;  noting,  that  the  only  hands  employed  in  it 
were  Noah  and  his  three  fons.  To  this  purpofe  he  alled°es 
the  inftance  of  Archias  of  Corinth,  who,  with  the  help  of 
three  hundred  workmen,  built  Hiero’s  great  fhip  in  one  year. 
Add,  that  Noah’s  eldeft  fon  was  not  born  till  about  the  time 
when  the  ark  was  begun,  and  the  younger,  after ;  fo  that 
it  was  a  long  time  ere  they  could  do  their  father  any  fer- 
vice. — However,  for  fo  large  a  building,  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  muft  have  been  required,  which  would  employ 
a  great  number  of  workmen  to  fell  and  hew  ;  were  it  poffible 
for  three  men  to  have  lain  them  ? 

The  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built,  is  called  in  feripture 
122  etfe  gopher,  gopher  wood  :  and  in  the  LXX,  gvAx 
TSTpxyuvx,  fquare  timbers.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  render 
gopher  by  DWlp,  kedros ,  cedar :  St.  Jerom,  in  the  vulgate, 
by  ligna  laevigata,  planed  wood  ;  and  elfewhere,  ligna  hitumi- 
naia,  q.  d.  pitched  woods.  Kimkhi  tranftates  it,  wood  Proper 
to  fioat  ;  Vatable,  light  wood ,  which  fwims  in  the  water 
without  corrupting :  Junius,  Tremellius,  and  Buxtorf,  a  kind 
of  cedar,  by  the  Greeks  called  ;  Avenarius  and 

Munfter,  pine  ;  Fuller  and  Bochart,  cytrefs  ;  others,  box  ; 
others,  fir ;  Caffalio,  turpentine,  (Ac. — Pelletier  prefers  the 
opinion  of  thefe  who  hold  the  ark  made  of  cedar  •  his  rea* 
fons  are,  the  incorruptibility  of  that  wood  }  the  great  plenty 
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thereof  in  Afia,  whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus  relate, 
that  the  Icings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  thereof, 
in  lieu  of  deal;  and  the  common  tradition  throughout  the 
eaft,  imports,  that  the  ark  is  preferved  intire  to  this  day  on 
mount  Ararat.  See  Ti mber. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark ,  as  delivered  by  Mofes,  are  three 
hundredcubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height ; 
which,  compared  with  the  great  number  of  things  it  was  to 
contain,  fee  ms  to  many  too  fcanty.  And  hence  an  argument 
has  been  drawn  againft  the  authority  of  the  relation.  Celfus 
long  ago  laughed  at  it, calling  it  x.i£urov  aAAcxoiov,  the  abfurd 
ark.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  many  both  of  the  ancient  fathers 
and  later  critics,  have  been  put  to  miferable  fhifts. — Origen, 
St.  Auguftin,  and  others,  maintain,  that  by  the  cubits  here 
fpoke  of,  we  are  to  underftand  the  Egyptian  geometrical  cu¬ 
bit,  equal,  according  to  them,  to  fix  vulgar  cubits,  or  nine 
foot.  But  the  truth  is,  it  does  not  appear  there  ever  was  any 
fuch  meafure  as  a  geometrical  cubit  either  among  Egyptians 
or  Jews. — Others  account  for  it,  by  afferting  the  ftature  of 
mankind,  in  the  firft  ages,  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
in  our  days ;  and  confequently  the  cubit,  which  is  taken 
from  a  part  of  a  human  body,  proportionably  larger.  But 
this  does  not  avail,  fince  the  fame  reafon  will  infer  an  equal 
augmentation  of  other  animals. — Others  fuppofe  the  facred 
cubit  here  fpoke  of,  which  was  a  hand’s  breadth  longer  than 
the  civil  one :  but  this  only  affords  a  fmall  fupply  ;  befide, 
that  the  facred  cubit  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  ufed, 
except  in  facred  edifices,  as  the  temple  and  tabernacle. 

.This  difficulty  is  much  better  folved  by  Buteo  and  Kircher, 
wherein,  fuppofing  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot  and  a  half, 
they  prove  geometrically,  that  the  ark  was  abundantly  Effi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  therein. — Snel- 
lius  computes  the  ark  to  have  been  above  half  an  acre  in  area  : 
Cuneus,  Buteo,  and  others,  have  alfo  calculated  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  ark. — Dr.  Arbuthnot  computes  it  to  hive  been 
81062  tuns. — Father  Lamyfhews  that  it  was  an  hundred  and 
ten  foot  longer  than  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Paris,  and 
fixty-four  foot  narrower  ;  to  which  his  Englifh  tranflator  adds, 
that  it  muff  have  been  longer  than  St.  Paul’s  church  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  weft  to  eaft,  broader  than  that  church  is  high  in 
the  infide,  and  about  fifty-four  foot  in  height,  our  meafure. 
The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befides  eight  perfons  of 
Noah’s  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  unclean  animals, 
and  feven  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  clean  animals,  with  provi- 
ftons  for  them  all,  during  the  whole  year. — The  former  appears 
at  firft  view  almoft  infinite,  but  if  we  come  to  a  calculus,  the 
number  of  fpecies  of  animals  will  be  found  much  fmaller 
than  was  imagined,  not  amounting  to  an  hundred  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds,  nor  two  hundred  of  birds ;  out  of  which,  in  this 
cafe,  are  to  be  excepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  wa¬ 
ter, — Zoologifts  ufually  reckon  but  an  hundred  and  feventy 
fpecies  in  all ;  but  bifhop  Wilkins  fhews,  that  onlyfeventy- 
two  of  the  quadruped  kind  needed  a  place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  defeription  Mofes  gives  of  the  ark ,  it  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  ftories,  each  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen  foot 
high  :  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  moft  probable,  that  the  loweft 
ftory  was  deftined  for  the  beafts,  the  middle  for  the  food, 
and  the  upper  for  the  birds,  with  Noah  and  his  family ; 
each  ftory  being  fubdivided  into  different  apartments,  flails, 
&c.—  Though  Jofephus,  Philo,  and  other  commentators  add, 
a  kind  of  fourth  ftory,  under  all  the  reft;  being,  as  it  were, 
the  hold  of  the  veffel,  to  contain  the  ballaft,  and  receive  the 
filth  and  faeces  of  fo  many  animals. 

Drexelius  makes  three  hundred  apartments  ;  father  Fournier 
three  hundred  thirty- three  ;  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
queftions  on  Genefis,  four  hundred  ;  Buteo,  Temporaries,  A- 
rias  Montanus,  Hoftus,  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and  others,  fuppofe 
as  many  partitions  as  there  were  different  forts  of  animals. — 
Pelletier  only  makes  feventy-two,  viz.  thirty-fix  for  the  birds, 
and  as  many  for  the  beafts  :  his  reafon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a 
greater  number,  as  three  hundred  thirty- three,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  muff  have  had  thir- 
ty-feven,  forty-one,  or  fifty  flails  to  attend  and  cleanfe  daily, 
which  he  thinks  impoffible.  But  there  is  not  much  in  this; 
to  diminifh  the  number  of  ftalls,  without  a  diminution  of 
the  animals,  is  vain  ;  it  being,  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
take  care  of  three  hundred  animals  in  feventy-two  ftalls,  than 
in  three  hundred. 

Buteo  computes,  that  all  the  animals  contained  in  the  ark , 
could  not  be  equal  to  five  hundred  horfes  ;  he  even  reduces 
the  whole  to  the  dimenfions  of  fifty-fix  pair  of  oxen.  Fa¬ 
ther  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  fixty-four  pair,  or  an  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  oxen  ;  fo  that  fuppofing  one  ox  equal  to  two 
horfes,  if  the  ark  had  room  for  two  hundred  fifty-fix  horfes, 
there  muft  have  been  room  for  all  the  animals.  But  the 
fame  author  demonftrates,  that  one  floor  would  fuffice  for 
five  hundred  horfes,  allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  an  horfe. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  ftory,  it  is  obferved  by  Buteo 
from  Columella,  that  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  hay  ordina¬ 
rily  fuffices  an  ox  for  a  day  ;  and  that  a  folid  cubit  of  hay, 
as  ufually  prefi'ed  down  in  our  hay-racks,  weighs  about  forty 
pound  ;  fo  that  a  fquare  cubit  ot  hay  is  more  than  enough 
for  one  ox  one  day— Now  it  appears  that  the  fecond  ftory 
contained  150000  folid  cubits,  which  divided  between  two 
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hundred  and  lix  oxen,  will  afford  each  more  hay  by  two 
thirds,  than  he  can  cat  in  a  year. 

Bifhop  Wilkins  computes  all  the  carnivorous  animals  equi- 

•  valent,  as  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  and  their  food,  to 
twenty-feven  wolves  ;  and  all  the  reft  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  beeves.  For  the  former  he  allows  1825  fheep,  and 
for  the  latter  1 09500  cubits  of  hay  :  all  which  will  be  ea- 
fily  contained  in  the  two  firft  ftories,  and  a  deal  of  room  to 
fpare. — As  to  the  third  ftory,  no  body  doubts  of  its  being 
Efficient  for  the  fowls,  with  Noah,  his  fons  and  daughters. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  bifhop  remarks,  that  of  the 
two,  it  appears  much  more  difficult  to  affign  a  number  and 
bulk  of  neceflary  things  to  anfwer  the  capacity  of  the  ark, 
than  to  find  Efficient  room  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  already  known. — This  he  attributes  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  our  lifts  of  animals,  efpeciaJly  thofe  of  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  adding,  that  the  moft  expert  mathema¬ 
tician  at  this  day,  could  not  affign  the  proportions  of  a  vef¬ 
fel  better  accommodated  to  the  purpofe,  than  is  here  done; 
and  hence  finely  concludes,  that  4  the  capacity  of  the  ark, 
4  which  had  been  made  an  objection  againft  feripture,  ought 
4  to  be  efteemed  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  authority  ; 
4  fince,  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  men  being  lefs  verfed  in  arts 
4  and  philofophy,  were  more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices 
4  than  now  ;  fo  that  had  it  been  an  human  invention,  it 
4  would  have  been  contrived  according  to  thofe  wild  appre- 
4  henfions  which  arife  from  a  confufed  and  general  view  of 
4  things  ;  as  much  too  big,  as  1  it  has  been  reprefented  too 
c  little.’  See  Gross. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant ,  in  feripture,  denotes  a  kind  of  cheft, 
wherein,  by  God’s  command,  Exod.  xxv.  16.  were  kept 
the  two  tables  of  ftone,  whereon  God  had  ingraven  the 
ten  commandments  given  to  Mofes  on  the  mount,  and 
held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Hebrews.  See  Deca¬ 
logue. 

The  ark  was  repofited  in  the  holieft  place  of  the  tabernacle. 
— It  was  taken  by  the  Philiftines,  and  detained  twenty,  fome 
fay  forty  years,  at  Kirjath  Jearim  ;  but  the  people  being  af¬ 
flicted  with  emrods  on  account  of  it,  returned  it  with  divers 
prefents. — It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple.  See  Ta¬ 
bernacle,  Temple,  and  Sanctuary. 

Jofephus  deferibes  it  as  five  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  as 
many  high;  the  wood,  both  within  fide  and  without,  lined 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  fitted  with  golden  hinges. — T  he  lid 
or  covering  of  the  ark  was  called  the  propitiatory ,  over  which 
were  two  figures  placed  called  Cherubim ,  a  kind  of  fpirits 
with  wings  of  a  peculiar  form  never  feen  but  by  Mofes  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God.  It  may  be  added  that  fome  critics 
take  the  word  cherub ,  DVD,  to  be  only  a  tranfpofition  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  of  the  word  3D"),  rechub,  chariot ;  and 
that  by  the  Cherubim  being  placed  over  the  ark,  we  are  only 
to  underftand  that  the  ark  was  a  fort  of  chariot,  on  which 
God  fate.  See  Propitiatory,  Cherub,  &c. 

The  Jews,  to  this  day,  have  a  kind  of  ark  in  their  lyna- 
gogues,  wherein  their  facred  books  are  repofited,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  ark  of  the  covenant.—  This  they  call 
aron.  Leo  of  Modena  gives  a  defeription  thereof  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Cujioms  and  Ceremonies  of  thofe  of  his  Nation- 
4  The  Jews,  fays  he,  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  all  their  fyna- 
4  gogues,  have  an  ark,  or  armory,  called  aron  ;  in  memory 
4  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  this  are  preferved  the  five 
4  books  of  Mofes,  wrote  on  vellum,  with  ink  made  on  pur- 
4  pofe,  &c.  r 

Tertullian  calls  this  ark,  armarium  Judaicum  ;  whence  the 
phrafe,  to  be  in  the  armory  of  the  fynagogue ,  q.  d.  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  canonical  writings.  See  Apocrypha. 

ARM,  brachium,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  the  fhoulder,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand.  bSee 
Body,  Shoulder,  idc. 

Among  phyficians  and  anatomifts.  Arm  only  includes  that 
part  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow  ;  the  reft,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrift,  being  taken  into  the  greater  hand  ;  by 
others  called  the  fore-arm.  See  Hand.  *  ' 

The  arm,  in  this  latter  acceptation,  has  only  one  lame  bone 
called  the  humerus,  or  fhoulder-bone.  See  Humerus. 

It  has  five  forts  of  motions,  which  are  effeded  by  five  pair 
of  mufcles ;  upwards,  by  the  deltoides,  Eprafpinatus,  and 
coracobrachialis  ;  downwards,  by  the  teres,  rotundus  major 
and  latiffimus  dorfi  ;  forwards,  by  the  pe&oralis ;  backwards* 
by  the  infrafpinatus  ;  and  circularly,  by  the  tranfverfalis,  fub- 
fcapularis,  and  infrafpinatus.  See  each  mufcle  deferibed  un¬ 
der  its  proper  article. 

The  other  part  confifts  of  two  bones,  called  focils  ;  viz  the 
radius  and  cubitus,  or  ulna.  See  Focil,  Radius,'  and 
Ulna. 

The  mufcles  whereby  this  part  is  moved,  are  the  biceps 
brachiseus  internus,  gemellus,  brachiams  externus,  ancone¬ 
us,  pronator  radii  teres,  and  quadratus  ;  Epinator  lon^us 
and  brevis.— See  each  in  its  place.-, The  ufual  venaffecTons 
are  in  the  arm.  See  Phlebotomy. 

Arm,  in  the  manage,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  bit ;  to  prevent  obeying 
or  being  checked  thereby.  1 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf,  when  he  prefies  down  his 

head. 
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head,  and  bends  his  neck,  fo  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  the 
bridle  upon  his  brifket  j  in  order  to  withftand  the  effort  of 
the  bit,  and  guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  lips,  when  he  covers 

the  bars  with  his  lips,  and  deadens  the  preffure  of  the  bit. _ 

This  frequently  happens  in  thick-lipped  horfes. — The  reme¬ 
dy  is  by  ufing  a  bit-mouth,  forged  with  a  canon  or  fcatch- 
mouth,  broader  near  the  bankers  than  at  the  place  of  its  pref¬ 
fure,  or  reft  upon  the  bars. 

For  arming  againjl  the  bit ,  the  remedy  is  to  have  a  wooden 
ball  covered  with  velvet,  or  other  matter,  put  on  his  chaul  ; 
which  will  fo  prefs  him  between  the  jaw-bones,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  bringing  his  head  fo  near  his  breaft. 

Arm,  is  alfo  ufed  in  geography,  for  a  branch  of  a  fea,  or  river. 
See  Sea,  Ocean,  River,  &c. 

Italy  and  Sicily  are  only  parted  by  an  arm  of  the  fea.  — St. 
George’s  arm  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  Thracian  Bof- 
phorus. 

Among  gardeners,  arm  is  fometimes  ufed  in  refpedl  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  branch,  of  other 
plants.  See  Branch,  Clasper,  Ldc. 

Arm  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  power. — The  fecular  arm  is 
the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  fecular  judge  ;  to  which 
recourfe  is  had  for  the  execution  of  the  fentences  paffed  by 
ecclefiaftical  judges.  See  Secular. 

The  church  fheds  no  blood  :  even  the  inquifition,  after  they 
have  found  the  perfon  guilty,  furrenders  him  to  the  fecular 
arm.  See  Inqjjisition. 

The  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  341,  decrees,  that  recourfe 
be  had  to  the  fecular  arm  to  reprefs  thofe  who  refufe  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  church  :  for  fecular  arm ,  they  here  ufe  exte¬ 
rior  power. 

Arm,  in  the  military  art,  heraldry,  <&c.  See  Arms,  and 
Armour. 

Arm,  in  the  fea- language. — A  {hip  is  faid  to  be  armed ,  when 
fitted  out  and  provided  in  all  refpe&s  for  war.  See  Ship. 
Alfo,  a  crofs-bar-fliot  is  faid  to  be  armed ,  when  fome  rope- 
yarn,  or  the  like,  is  rolled  round  about  one  end  of  the  iron 
bar  which  runs  through  the  ftiot,  both  that  the  fhot  may  be 
the  better  rammed  down  into  the  gun,  and  left  the  (harp 
end  of  the  bar  ftiould  catch  into  any  honey-combs  within  the 
cylinder  of  the  piece. 

Yard- Arm.  See  the  article  Yard. 

Arm,  in  refpedl  of  the  magnet. — A  loadftone  is  faid  to  be 
armed ,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron  or  fteel  ;  in 
order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater  weight  ;  and  alfo  to 
diftinguifh  readily  its  poles.  See  Magnet,  Pole,  &c. 
,Tis  furprizing,  that  a  little  iron  faftened  to  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  ftiould  fo  vaftly  improve  its  force,  as  to  render  it 
150  times  ftronger  than  when  naked.  Mr.  Butterfield  told 
Dr.  Lifter,  that  fome  loadftones  would  gain  much  more, 
and  others  vaftly  lefs  by  arming  than  one  would  expedl.— 
A  ftrong  loadftone  ought  to  have  large  irons,  and  a  weak 
one  but  thin  ones  :  fo  that  a  ftone  may  be  overftiod.  Lift, 
journ.  to  Paris. 

The  ufual  armour  of  a  loadftone  in  form  of  a  right-angled 
parallelepipedon,  confifts  of  two  thin  pieces  of  fteel  or  iron, 
of  a  fquare  figure,  and  a  thicknefs  proportionable  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  ftone  :  if  a  weak  ftone  have  a  ftrong  armour, 
it  will  produce  no  effect ;  and  if  the  armour  of  a  ftrong 
loadftone  be  too  thin,  its  effeeft:  will  not  be  fo  confiderable 
as  when  thicker. —The  proper  thicknefs  is  found  by  filing  it 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  its  effect  is  found  the  greateft:  pof- 
fible. 

The  armour  of  a  fpherical  loadftone,  confifts  of  two  fteel 
{hells  faftened  to  one  another  by  a  joint,  and  covering  a  good 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  ftone.  This  alfo  is  to  be  filed 
away,  till  the  effeft  is  found  the  greateft.  See  Magne¬ 
tism. 

Kircher,  in  his  book  de  Magnete ,  tells  us,  that  the  beft  way 
to  arm  a  loadftone,  is  to  drill  a  hole  through  the  ftone  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  in  that,  to  place  a  fteel  rod  of  a  moderate 
length  ;  which  rod,  adds  he,  will  take  up  more  weight  at 
the  end,  than  the  ftone  itfelf  armed  the  common  way, 
can  do. 

ARMA  dare ,  to  give  arms,  in  fome  ancient  charters,  figni- 
fies  to  dub,  or  make  a  knight.  See  Knioht. 

Arm  A  deponere ,  to  lay  down  arms,  was  a  punifhment  ancient¬ 
ly  enjoined  when  a  man  had  committed  an  offence.  Leg. 

Hen.  I. 

Ar  m  a  mutare ,  q.  d.  to  change  arms,  was  a  ceremony  ufed  to 
confirm  a  league  or  friendfhip. 

Arm  a  moldta ,  were  fiiarp  weapons :  Fleta  calls  them  Anna  e- 
molita. 

Arm  a  reverfata,  inverted  arms ;  was  when  a  man  was  con¬ 
victed  of  treafon  or  felony.  See  Degradation,  &c. 

AR  MAM  ENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifed  and  provided 
with  the  furniture  of  war,  cither  for  land  or  fea-fervice. 
See  Army.  .  . 

ARMAN,  among  farriers,  a  confcdlion  of  great  efficacy  to 
prevent  a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes. 

ARMARIUM  unguentum ,  among  hermetical  philofophers, 
a  fympathetic  ointment,  or  weapon  falve,  whereby  wo  inds 
are  faid  to  have  been  cured  at  a  diftance,  by  only  dre.img 


the  weapon.  See  Sympathetic,  Weapon-salve* 

&c. 

ARMED,  in  the  fea-language,  Idc.  See  Arm. 

Armed,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  refpedl  of  beafts  and  birds  of 
prey,  when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or  tufics, 
are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft. — He  bears  a  cock,  or 
a  falcon,  armed ,  or,  idc. 

ARMENIAN*  Bole,  Bolus  Armena,  a  fatty  medicinal 
kind  of  earth,  of  a  pale  redchfh  colour,  of  confiderable  ufe  as 
an  abforbent,  aftringent,  and  vulnerary.  See  Bole. 

*  It  tak.es  the  denomination,  Armenian,  yj  £>4  <75$  A? uavtuc 

?,  becaufe  brought  chiefly  out  of  Armenia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  Armenian  bole  is  frequently  found  in  the  fhop-medicines 
preferibed  internally  againft  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  hremor- 
rhages,  catarihs,  and  all  defluxions  :  externally  it  is  ufed  ill 
ftrengthening  plaifters,  for  luxations  of  the  joints,  <&  c. 

ARMENIAN  S,  in  refpedl  of  religion,  a  fe£l,  or  divifion  a- 
mong  the  eaftern  Chriftians  ;  thus  called  from  Armenia,  the 
country  anciently  inhabited  by  them.  See  Sect. 

The  Armenians ,  fince  the  conqueft  of  their  country  by  Scha 
Abas  king  of  Perfia,  have  had  no  fixed  place  of  habitation, 
but  are  difperfed  in  divers  parts  of  Perfia,  Turky,  and  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Poland. — 
1  heir  chief  employment  is  merchandife,  in  which  they  excel. 
—  \  he  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  we  are  told,  had  a  defign  to 
make  an  eftabliftiment  of  them  in  France,  for  promoting 
the  commerce  of  that  country. 

With  regard  to  religion,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Armenians  ; 
the  one  catholics,  and  fubje£t  to  the  pope,  having  a  patriarch 
in  Perfia,  and  another  in  Poland. — The  other  make  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fe£l,  having  two  patriarchs  in  Natolia.  They  have  their 
printing-houfe  at  Marfeilles. 

The  Armenians  are  accufed  of  being  of  the  fe£l  of  Monophy- 
fites,  and  only  allowing  of  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift.  See 
Monophysite. 

As  to  the  Eucharift,  they  agree  with  the  Greeks,  except  in 
this,  that  they  mix  no  water  with  their  wine,  and  ufe  un¬ 
leavened  bread  after  the  manner  of  the  Latins.  See  Greek, 
Azymus,  &c. 

They  abftain  very  rigoroufly  from  eating  of  blood,  and  meats 
ftrangled,  and  are  much  addicted  to  falling ;  infomuch, 
that  to  hear  them  talk,  one  would  conclude  that  their  whole 
religion  confifted  in  falling. 

Themonaftic  order  is  in  great  repute  among  them,  fince  one 
of  their  patriarchs  introduced  that  of  St.  Bafil  ;  but  part  of 
them,  which  have  united  with  the  church  of  Rome,  have 
changed  their  ancient  rule,  for  that  of  the  Dominicans.  See 
Basil,  and  Dominican. 

Armenian  Stone,  Lapis  Armenus,  Ai9o?  Aopmo;,  a  mineral 
ftone,  or  earth,  of  a  blue  colour,  fpotted  with  green,  black 
and  yellow  ;  anciently  brought  only  from  Armenia ,  but  now 
found  in  Germany  and  Tyrol. 

The  Armenian Jlone  bears  a  near  refemblance  to. lapis  lazuli , 
from  which  it  feems  only  to  differ  in  degree  of  maturity  : 
they  aie  diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  the  lapis  Armenus  is  fofter, 
and  inftead  of  iparks  of  gold,  is  fpeckled  with  green. 
Boerhaave  ranks  it  among  femi-metals  ;  and  fuppofesit  com- 
pofed  of  a  metal,  and  earth.  Woodward  fays,  it  owes  its 
colour  to  an  admixture  of  copper.  See  Metal. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  Mofaic  work,  though  it  has  fome  place  alfo 
in  phyftc.  See  Azure,  and  Mosaic. 

ARMlGER,  Armour-bearer,  in  modern  writers,  denotes  a  title 
of  dignity,  rendered  in  Englifh,  by  Efquire.  See  Esquire. 

ARMILLA  Membranofa,  is  a  name  given  by  fome  anato- 
mifts,  to  the  annular  ligament.  See  Annular  Ligament. 

ARMILLARY*,  Armillaris,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  an  artificial  fphere,  compofed  of  a  number  of  me¬ 
talline  circles,  reprefentative  of  the  feveral  circles  of  the 
mundane  fphere,  put  together  in  their  natural  order.  See 
Sphere,  and  Circle. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  armilla,  a  bracelet. 
Armillary  fpheres  eafe  and  aflift  the  imagination  to  conceive 
the  conftitutions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  See  Heaven,  Sun,  Planet,  &c. 

Such  is  that  reprefented,  (Tab.  Ajlron.  fig.'ll.) — Where  P 
and  Q_reprefent  the  poles  of  the  world,  A  D  the  equator,  EL 
the  ecliptic  and  zodiac,  PAG  D  the  meridian,  or  the  folfti- 
tial  colure,  T  the  earth,  F  G  the  tropic  of  cancer,  H  T  the 
tropic  of  capricorn,  MN  the  arclic  circle,  OV  the  antardlic 
N  and  O  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  R  S  the  horizon. 

ARM  ILUSTRIU  M,  in  antiquity,  a  feaftheld  among  the 
Romans;  wherein  they  facrificed,  armed  at  all  points  °  and 
with  the  found  of  trumpets.  See  Feast. 

Some  define  armilujlrium  to  have  been  a  feaft,  wherein  a  ge¬ 
neral  review  was  made  of  all  the  forces  in  the  campus  mar- 
tius.  -But  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  point  ;  for  Varro 
does  not  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  anna  and  luftrare 
to  make  a  review  :  but  from  the  cuftom  of  holding  this  feaft 
in  the  place  where  the  reviews  were  ufed  to  be  made  or  ra¬ 
ther  from  their  going  round  the  place  armed  with  bucklers. 
And  he  prefers  this  laft  opinion,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
from  this  ceremony,  that  the  place  where  the  facrifice  was 
offered  to  the  gods,  was  called  armilujlrium,  or  armilujlrum, 
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d  luendoy  or  a  luftro ,  i.  e.  quod  circumibant  ludentes ,  ancilibus 
armati.  . 

This  facrifice  was  intended  as  an  o  7rXoxx9xotnovy  expiation  of 
arms,  for  the  profperity  of  the  arms  of  the  people  of  Rome  3 
and  was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  No¬ 
vember.  . 

ARMINGS,  inafhip,  are  the  fame  with  waJl-clothes,  being 
red  clothes,  hung  about  the  outfides  of  the  {hip’s  upper-works, 
fore  and  aft 3  and  before  the  cubbrige  heads. 

7'here  are  fome  alfo  hung  round  the  tops,  called  top-armings. 

ARM  IN  IAN  ISM,  thedo&rine  of  Arminius,  a  celebrated 
profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  5  and  of  the  Arminians, 
a  fe£t  which  follow  him.  See  Arminians. 

The  principal  article  wherein  the  Arminians  differ  from  the 
other  reformed,  confifts  in  this,  that  thinking  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  with  regard  to  free-will,  predeftination,  perfeve- 
rance  and  grace,  too  fevere,  they  have  returned  to  thofe  of 
the  Romifh  church,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  an  univerfal 
grace  given  to  all  men  3  that  man  is  always  free,  and  at  li¬ 
berty  to  rejedf  or  embrace  grace,  idc.  See  Grace,  Free¬ 
dom,  Perseverance,  iftc. 

Gomar,  Arminius’s  collegue,  flood  flrenuoufly  up  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  or  fpecial  grace,  given  only  to  thofe  who  are  pre- 
deftinated  or  eleCt 3  and  for  a  pofitive  decree  both  of  election 
in  fome,  and  of  reprobation  in  others.  See  Predestina¬ 
tion,  Election,  Reprobation,  idc. 

At  length,  the  matter  came  to  an  hearing,  before  thefynod  of 
Dort,  in  1 6 1 8  and  1619,  where  Arminianifm  was  condemned 
in  form. — Thefe  difputes  began  in  the  year  1609.  From  the 
fchools  they  palled  into  the  government,  and  the  republic  of 
Holland  was  once  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overturned  by  them. 

ARMINIANS,  a  religious  fed  or  party,  which  arofe  in 
Holland,  by  a  feparation  from  the  Calvinifts.  See  Armi- 
ni  anism. 

Tht  Arminians  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Remtnflrants ,  by  rea- 
fon  of  a  remonftrance  which  they  preferred  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  in  1611,  wherein  the  chief  articles  of  their  faith  were 
laiddown.  See  Remonstrant. 

The  later  Arminians  carried  things  much  farther  than  Armi¬ 
nius  himfelf,  and  even  came  very  near  to  Socinianifm.— E- 
fpecially  under  Simon  Epifcopius. — When  the  Calvinifts  up¬ 
braided  them  with  renewing  an  ancient  herefy  already  con¬ 
demned  in  the  Pelagians,  and  Semi-Pelagians  3  they  replied, 
that  the  mere  authority  of  men  could  not  be  allowed  a  legi¬ 
timate  proof  anywhere  but  in  the  church  of  Rome  j  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  fhew  any  opinion  had  been  condemned, 
without  fhewing  it  had  been  condemned  juftly  :  Nec  fatis  eft 
damnatam  olim  fententiam  effe^  nifi  damnandam  earn ,  aut  jure 
aut  rite  damnatam  eftfe,  conftet. 

On  this  principle,  which  the  Calvinifts  cannot  well  gain-fay, 
the  Arminians  retrench  abundance  of  thofe  called  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  religion.  Not  finding  them  all  clearly  expref- 
fed  in  Scripture,  they  laugh  at  all  the  catechifms  and  formu¬ 
la’s  of  faith,  which  the  former  would  reftrain  them  to  ;  and 
accordingly  were  condemned  at  the  famous  fynod  of  Dort, 
held  in  1618,  whereat  divines  from  moft  of  the  reformed 
churches  were  prefent. 

Many  among  them  have  quitted  the  do&rine  of  their  mafter 
relating  to  the  points  of  eternal  election  and  predeftination. 
— Arminius  taught,  that  God  ele&ed  the  faithful  out  of  a 
foreknowledge  of  their  faith  :  but  Epifcopius,  and  others, 
think  he  eleCts  no  perfon  from  all  eternity,  and  only  eleCts 
the  faithful,  at  the  time  when  they  actually  believe.  They 
fpeak  very  ambiguoufly  of  the  prefcience  of  God,  which  was 
the  principal  ftrong-hold  of  Arminius.  They  look  on  the 
do&rine  of  the  trinity  as  a  point  not  neceflary  to  falvation  ; 
and  many  of  them  hold  there  is  no  precept  in  Scripture,  by 
which  we  are  enjoined  to  adore  the  Holy  Ghoft  3  and 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  equal  to  God  the  Father.  In  which 
they  approach  very  near  to  Arianifm.  And  they  generally 
avoid  the  word  fatisfadtion  of  Chrift ,  which  fome  charge  with 
Socinianifm.  Though  Epifcopius  declares,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
has  made  fatisfa&ion  to  God,  fo  far  as  to  render  him  pro¬ 
pitious  to  mankind. 

They  prefs  with  a  great  deal  of  earneftnefs,  a  general  tolera¬ 
tion  of  all  thofe  who  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  main¬ 
taining  that  all  Chriftians  are  agreed  in  the  effential  points  : 
and  that  as  it  has  never  been  decided  by  any  infallible  autho¬ 
rity,  which  of  the  many  ways  is  the  true  one,  and  the  moft  a- 
greeable  to  the  word  of  God,  they  ought  all  to  combine  on 
the  fame  footing,  to  compofe  one  church,  without  obliging 
any  to  quit  their  own  fentiments,  or  embrace  thofe  of  others. 

I  heir  principal  writers  are  Arminius,  Epifcopius,  and  Gro- 
tius  3  to  which  may  be  added  Curcellaeus,  who  has  collected 
a  fyftem  of  theology  out  of  the  large  diffufive  writings  of 
Epifcopius,  with  the  addition  of  many  things  of  his  own. — 
Though  Curcellaeus,  it  inuft  be  owned,  is  ranked  by  the  So- 
cinians  among  the  number  of  their  writers. 

ARM  IS  Vi  id  Arm  is.  See  the  article  Vi. 

ARMIST  ICE,  Armistitium,  afhort  truce,  oracefia- 
tion  of  arms  for  a  final  1  time.  See  TPruce  idc 

A  R  MON  I A  C,  or  rather  Ammoniac,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fort  of  volatile  fait  3  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  ancient 
smd  modern,  bee  Salt. 
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The  ancient  fal  ammoniac ,  called  alfo  fal  cyreniac ,  defcribec 
by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides,  was  a  native  fait,  generated  in  the 
earth,  or  rather  the  fands,  in  thofe  large  inns  or  caravanferas, 
where  the  crouds  of  pilgrims  coming  from  allpartsto  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ufed  to  lodge. — The  method  of  con¬ 
veyance  in  thofe  parts  being  on  camels  5  and  thofe  creatures 
when  in  Cyrene,  a  province  of  Egypt,  wherein  that  cele¬ 
brated  temple  ftood,  urining  in  the  ftables,  or  fay  fome  in 
the  parched  lands :  of  this  urine,  which  is  remarkably  ftrong, 
fublimed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  arofe  a  kind  of  fait,  deno¬ 
minated  foirretimes  from  the  temple  Ammoniac ,  and  fome¬ 
times  from  the  region  Cyreniac. 

This  lalt  being  no  longer  found  in  thofe  places,  fome  authors 
fufpeCl  there  was  never  any  fuch  thing  5  and  that  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  fal-armoniac  was  factitious. — What 
pleads  for  the  contrary,  is,  that  the  fait  frequently  belched 
out  in  large  quantities  from  mount  iEtna,  appears  much  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  anfwers  to  moft  of  the  characters  of  the 
ancient  fal-armoniac.  The  reafon  no  more  is  produced  in 
Egypt,  is  the  ceflation  of  pilgrimages  to  that  ancient  idol. 

Its  characters  are,  that  it  cools  water,  turns  aqua  fortis  into 
aqua  regia,  and  confequently  dilfolves  gold  5  that  it  fublimes 
by  a  ftrong  fire,  and  affords  a  pungent  urinous  favour.  See 
Aqua-Regia,  Urinous,  idc. 

The  modern  fal-armoniac ,  called  alfo  aqua  caeleftis ,  is  held  by 
fome  to  be  native,  and  to  trickle  out  of  the  ground  about 
mount  Vefuvius,  iEtna,  idc.  in  form  of  a  liquor,  which, 
when  filtered  and  infpiflated,  becomes  fal-armoniac. — But  it 
is  certain,  all  the  modern  fal-armoniac  is  compound  and  facti¬ 
tious  i  confifting  of  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  and  an  animal 
fait  combined  together. 

Indeed,  though  there  fcarce  be  any  drug  more  common  than 
fal-armoniac ,  in  the  modern  pharmacy,  the  public  has  been 
entirely  at  a  lofs,  both  as  to  the  place  whence  it  comes,  and 
how  it  was  made  3  all  we  knew  for  certain,  was,  that  it  came 
from  the  Levant,  and  was  a  volatile  urinous  fait,  penetrated 
by  an  acid. — Father  Sicard,  the  Jefuit,  has  at  length  re¬ 
moved  the  veil,  in  the  Miftionary’s  Memoirs  for  November, 
1717. — This  fait,  fays  that  father,  in  a  letter  to  the  count  de 
Tholoufe,  is  made  in  Egypt,  in  a  fort  of  ovens  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  the  tops  whereof  are  perforated  with  feveral 
longitudinal  clefts  5  and  on  thefe  clefts  are  laid  feveral 
long-necked  glafs  bottles,  filled  with  foot,  a  little  fea-falt,  and 
the  urine  of  cattle  3  well  flopped. 

This  done,  they  cover  them  up  with  a  body  of  clay  and  brick, 
all  but  the  necks,  which  lie  open  to  the  air  *  3  and  put  the 
fire  in  the  oven,  which  they  keep  up  for  three  days  and  nights. 
— The  phlegm  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  bottles,  be¬ 
ing  thus  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  3  and  the  acid  and 
alkaline  falts  abounding  therein,  being  thus  brought  together 
near  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  they  coalefce,  harden,  and  form 
a  whitifh  mafs,  which  is  the  fal-armoniac. — It  muft  be  added, 
that  all  foot  is  not  fit  for  the  purpofe,  but  only  that  exhaling 
from  fewel  made  of  dung  **3  whereof,  that  of  camels  is 
efteemed  the  ftrongeft  and  beft. 

*  Pere  Sicard  leems  in  this  point  to  have  been  wrong  informed  : 
Mr.  Lifie  allures  us  that  the  mouths  of  the  glades  are  luted 
with  a  piece  of  wet  cotton.  He  adds,  that  in  this  date  they  are 
placed  over  the  oven  or  furnace,  in  a  thick  bed  of  alhes,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  neck  appearing;  and  kept  there  two  days  and  a 
night,  with  a  continual  ftrong  fire.  The  rteam  fwells  up  the  cot¬ 
ton,  and  forms  a  palleat  the  vent-hole,  hindering  thereby  the 
falts  from  evaporating;  which,  being  confined,  ftick  to  the  top 
of  thebottle,  and  are,  upon  breaking  it,  taken  outin  thofe  large 
cakes,  which  they  fend  to  England.  Shaw  Tra<v.  Append.  55. 

**  The  boys  and  girls  run  about  the  ftreets  of  Kairo,  with  bafcets 
in  their  hands,  picking  up  the  dung,  which  they  carry  and 
fell  to  the  keepers  of  the  bagnios  ;  or,  if  they  keep  it  for 
their  own  burning,  they  afterwards  fell  the  foot  at  the  place 
where  the  fal-armoniac  is  made.  Alfo  the  villages  round 
about  Kairo,  where  they  burn  little  elfe  than  dung,  bring  in 
their  quota  ;  but  the  beft.  is  gathered  from  the  bagnios, 
where  it  crufts  upon  the  walls,  about  half  a  finger’s  breadth. 
Lijle  ap.  Shaw,  loc.  cit. 

Our  chymifts  have  divers  ways  of  preparing  a  fal-armoniac ,  in 
imitation  of  this.  T  he  common  way  is  by  putting  one  part 
of  common  fait,  to  five  of  urine  3  to  which  fome  add  half 
that  quantity  of  foot  :  the  whole  being  put  in  a  veflel,  they 
raife  from  it  by  fublimation  a  white  friable  farinacious  fub- 
ftance,  which  they  call  fal-armoniac. — M.  Lemery  fulpeCted, 
that  what  is  imported  to  us  from  abroad,  muft  be  made  after 
a  different  manner  3  he  even  concluded  that  it  was  made  as 
our  common  fait  is,  by  lotion  and  evaporation :  in  which 
fufpicion,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  account,  he  is  far 
from  the  truth. — They  further  purify  the  fait  by  diflolution  in 
hot  water  ;  which  being  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  cuticle 
Ihoots  into  a  fine  white  fait,  ufed  in  medicine  both  as  a  fudo- 
rific  and  a  diuretic  3  and  proving  a  good  aperient  in  all  ob- 
ftruCtions. — Its  dofe  is  from  20  grains  to  half  an  ounce. 

There  are  various  preparations  of  this  fait  in  the  modern 
pharmacy  3  as, 

Sublimate  of  fal-armoniac ,  of  like  virtue  as  the  purified.  Sec 
Sublimation. 

Volatile  fal-armoniac^  made  by  fubliming  the  fal-armoniac  with 
fait  of  tartar  3  ufed  againft  malignant  fevers  as  a  f  udorific  3  as 
alfo  in  pocket  fmelling-bottles. 
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Flowers  of  fal-armoniac  made  of fal-armoniac,  with  fea-falt 
decrepitated.— Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame  as  of  the  fublimed 
fal-armoniac. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  the  fea-falt,  iron  or  Reel  are  ufed  ; 
which  makes  what  they  call  martid flowers  of  fal-armoniac, 
of  a  very  penetrating  and  deobftruent  nature,  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  all  kinds  of  obftruclions,  cachexies,  jaundice, 
dropfies,  (Ac. 

Spirit  of fal-armoniac.— Of  this  we  have  various  kinds,  which 
derive  different  denominations  and  properties  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  additional  ingredients  the  fait  is  diftilled  withal :  as — 
fpirit  of  fal-armoniac  with  tartar,  with  quick- lime  ;  with  am- 
her  ;  with  Jleel  or  iron  :  fweet  fpirit  of  fal-armoniac  ;  acid 
fpirit  of fal-armoniac  ;  diuretic  fpirit  of  fal-armoniac  &c. 

ARMOR,  or  Armour,  a  defenfive  habit,  wherewith  to  co¬ 
ver  and  fecure  the  body  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy*.  See 
Arms. 

*  In  ancient  ftatutes  this  is  frequently  called  hamefs.  See 
Harness. 

Such  are  the  buckler,  cuiraffe,  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  gantlet, 
(Ac.  See  Buckler,  (Sc. 

A  compleat  armor  anciently  confifted  of  a  cafque  or  helm,  a 
gorget,  cuiraffe,  gantlets,  taffes,  braffets,  cuilfes,  and  covers 
for  the  legs,  to  which  the  fpurs  were  fattened. — This  they 
called  armor  cap-a-pe ;  and  was  the  wear  of  the  cavaliers, 
and  men  at  arms. 

The  infantry  had  only  part  of  it,  viz.  a  pot  or  head -piece, 
a  cuiraffe,  and  taffes  ;  but  all  light. — Laftly,  the  horfes  them- 
felves  had  their  armor ,  wherewith  to  cover  the  head  and 
neck. 

Of  all  this  furniture  of  war,  fcarceany  thing  is  now  retained, 
except  the  cuiraffe  :  the  gorget  or  neck-piece,  worn  by  offi¬ 
cers  being  at  prefent  only  a  badge  of  honour,  and  of  no  de¬ 
fence. 

The  gallantry  of  going  to  the  battle  naked,  without  any  de¬ 
fenfive  armor ,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  French,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be  continually  iffuing 
ordonnances  to  reftrain  it ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
fume  the  cuiraffe,  which  yet  has  been  but  ill  obferved. 

CW-Armor,  is  the  efcutcheon  of  any  perfon,  or  family, 
with  its  feveral  charges,  and  other  furniture,  as  mantling, 
creft,  fupporters,  motto,  &c.  See  Escutcheon,  Charge, 
Crest,  Mantling,  Support er.  Motto,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  gentleman  of  coat-armor  ;  meaning  one  who 
hears  arms.  See  Coat,  Arms,  Gentleman,  (Ac. 

ARMORY,  or  Armoury,  a  ftore-houfe  of  arms,  or  a  place 
wherein  military  habiliments  are  kept  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 
See  Arms. 

There  are  armories  in  the  tower,  and  all  arfenals,  citadels, 
cattles,  (Ac.  See  Tower, and  Arsenal. 

Armory  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  branch  of  heraldry;  being  the 
knowledge  of  coat-armors,  as  to  their  blazons,  and  various 
intendments.  See  Heraldry;  fee  alfo  Coat  of  arms , 
Blazon,  &c. 

Mafter  of  the  Armory.  See  the  article  Master. 

Motto  of  an  Armory.  Seethe  article  Motto. 

A  RM-PzY.  See  the  article  Axilla. 

ARM  S*,  Arm  A,  in  a  general  fenfe,  includes  all  kinds  of  wea¬ 
pons,  whether  for  defence,  or  offence.  See  Armor,  De¬ 
fence,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  armes,  which  Nicod 
derives  from  a  Latin  phrale,  j puod  operiant  armos,  by  reafon 
they  cover  the  {boulders  or  fides  :  but  ought  rather  to  be 
brought  from  arma,  which  Varro  derives  ab  arcendo,  eo  quod 
arceant  hojtes . 

Arms  of  e fence,  are  the  fword,  piftol,  mufquet,  bayonet,  pike, 
(Ac.  See  Sword,  (Ac. 

Arms  of  defence.  See  under  the  article  Armor. 

Fire-  Arms.  See  the  article.  Fire  -Arms. 

What  contributed  mod  to  render  the  Romans  mafters  of  the 
world,  was,  that  having  fucceffively  warr’d  againft  all  na¬ 
tions,  they  conttantly  renounced  their  own  methods,  arms, 
&c.  whenever  they  met  with  better. — Thus  Romulus  du¬ 
ring  his  war  with  the  Sabins,  a  bold  and  warlike  nation, 
adopted  their  broad  buckler ;  in  lieu  of  the  fmall  Argian 
buckler,  which  he  had  ufed  till  that  time.  Montefc.  Confd. 
fur  les  Cauf  de  la  Grand  des  Rom.  c.  I .  p.  2.  feq. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  hatchets, 
fcythes,  lances,  ('words,  and  bucklers:  the  Saxons,  (Ac. 
brought  in  the  halbard,  bow,  arrows,  arbalets,  (Ac. 

The  arms  of  the  Highlanders,  are  the  broad  fword,  target, 
poniard,  whinyar  or  durk,  (Ac.  I  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2.  c.  54. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood,  and 
were  only  employed  againft  beafts. — T  hat  Nimrod,  the  firft 
tyrant,  turned  them  againft  men  ;  and  that  his  fon  Belus  was 
the  firft  that  waged  war  ;  whence,  according  to  fome, 
came  the  appellation  helium. — Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus 
to  be  the  fame  with  Mars,  who  fuft  trained  foldiers  up  to 
battle. 

Arms  of  ftone,  and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been  ufed 
before  they  came  to  iron  and  fteel. — Jofephus  afiures  us,  that 
the  patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  iron  arms  in  Egypt, 
arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh  with  a  cafque  and  buckler. 
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By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  was  obliged  to 
bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  Under  Henry 
Vlir.  it  was  exprefsly  enjoined  on  all  perfons  to  be  regular¬ 
ly  inftrufted,  even  from  their  tender  years,  in  the  ufe  of  the 
arms  then  in  fafhion,  viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows.  33  H.  8. 
See  Archery,  and  Disarming. 

Arms,  Arma,  in  the  eye  of  the  Jaw,  are  extended  to  any 
thing  which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to  caft  at, 
or  ftrike  another. — So  Crompton — Armorum  appellatio  non 
ubique  feuta  iff  gladios  if  galeas fgnificat ,  fed  &  fujles  <&  la- 
pides.  See  Vi  &  Armis. 

Arm  s  of  courtefy,  ox  parade,  were  thofe  ufed  in  ’the  ancient 
jufts,  and  turnaments.  See  Just,  and  Turnament. 

Thefe  ufually  were  lances  not  fhod  ;  fwords  without  edge  or 
point  ;  and  frequently  wooden  fwords,  or  even  canes. 

Pafs  of  Arms,  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cient  cavaliers.  See  Pass  of  Arms. 

Place  of  Arms,  in  fortification,  (Ac.  See  Place  of  Arms. 

Arms,  alfo  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  defence  of 
beafts  ;  as  cla«ws,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants,  beaks  of  birds,  (Ac. 
See  Tooth,  Nail,  (Ac. 

Some  animals  are  fufficiently  guarded  againft  all  common 
dangers  by  their  natural  cloathing,  their  armature  of  {hells, 
as  the  tortoife,  (Ac.  See  Shell,  Tortoise,  (Ac.  —Others, 
deftitute  of  this  guard,  are  armed,  with  horns ;  otheri  with 
{harp  quills,  or  prickles,  as  the  porcupine  and  the  hedgehog  ; 
others  with  ftings,  (Ac.  See  Horn,  StinT,  <&d. 

Arms  are  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier, 
— Thus  we  fay,  he  was  bred  to  arms.  See  Soldier* 

Fraternity  of  Arms.  See  the  article  Fraternity. 

Law  of  Arms.  See  the  article  Law. 

Sufpenfon  of  Arms.  See  the  article  Suspension. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry,  for  marks  of 
dignity  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of  certain  figures 
and  colours,  given  or  authorized  by  fovereigns,  and  bore  in 
banners,  {Fields,  coats,  (Ac.  for  the  diftin<ftion  of  perfons,  fa¬ 
milies  and  ftates,  and  paffing  by  defeent  to  pofterity.  See 
Figure,  Colour,  Symbol,  Honour,  Nobility,  (Ac. 
fee  alfo  Shie  ld,  <&c. 

They  are  called  arms,  in  regard  they  are  bote  principally  on 

*  the  buckler,  cuiraffe,  banners,  and  other  apparatus  of  war. — 
They  are  alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coat-armour ,  &c.  becaufe 
anciently  embroidered  on  fur-coats,  (Ac.  See  Coat  of  arms , 
&c. 

Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been  firft  occaffoned  by  the 
ancient  knights,  who  in  their  jufts  and  turnaments  bore  cer¬ 
tain  marks  (which  were  frequently  their  miftrefs’s  favours)  in 
their  armour,  i.  e.  their  helms  or  fliield  ;  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other.  See  Just,  Tu  rn  am e NT,  (Ac. 

Three  flowers  de  lys ,  in  a  field  azure,  are  the  arms  of  France. — 
The  arms  of  England  are  three  lions. — In  the  arms  of  Great- 
Britain  are  quartered  the  arms  of  France,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  See  Quarter,  and  Quartering. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned  about  the 
origin  o farms. — Favyn  will  have  them  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  Segoin  from  the  time  of  Noah ;  o- 
thers,  from  that  of  Ofiris,  which  is  fupperted  by  fome  paflages 
in  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  others  from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews* 
in  regard  arms  were  given  to  Mofes,  Joftiua,  the  twelve  tribes, 
David,  (Ac. 

Others  will  have  them  to  have  taken  their  rife  in  the  heroical 
age,  and  under  the  empires  of  the  Afiyrians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
ffans ;  building  upon  Philoftratus,  Xenophon,  and  Quintus 
Curtius. 

Some  pretend  that  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  rules  of  blazon, 
were  regulated  by  Alexander. — Others  will  have  them  to  have 
had  their  original  under  the  empire  of  Auguftus ;  others,  du¬ 
ring  the  inundations  of  the  Goths ;  and  others,  under  the 
empire  of  Charlemaign. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  each  man 
bore  a  mark  on  his  buckler,  by  the  fight  whereof  he  might  be 
known  to  his  fellows  ;  and  hence  he  refers  the  original  of  the 
arms  of  noble  families. — Camden  has  obferved  fomething  like 
this  of  the  ancient  Pi£ts,  and  Britons,  who  going  naked  to  the 
wars,  painted  their  bodies  with  blazons,  and  figures  of  divers 
colours,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  different  in  different 
families,  as  they  fought  divided  by  kindreds.  Yet  Spelman 
fays,  that  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  firft  brought  arms 
from  the  north  into  England  ;  and  thence  into  France. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that  from  time  immemorial,  there 
have  been  fymbolical  marks  in  ufe  among  men,  to  diftinguifh 
them  in  armies,  and  to  ferve  as  ornaments  of  fhields  and  en- 
figns;  but  thefe  marks  were  ufed' arbitrarily  as  devices,  em¬ 
blems,  hieroglyphics,  fc.  and  were  not  regular  armories,  like 
ours,  which  are  hereditary  marks  of  the  nobility  of  a  houfe, 
regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  and  authorized  by 
princes.  See  Device,  Emblem,  Hieroglyphic,  (Ac. 
Before  Marius,  even  the  eagle  was  not  the  conftant  enfign  of 
the  Roman  army  ;.  but  they  bore  in  their  ftandards  a  wolf, 
leopard,  or  eagle  indifferently,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
generals.  See  Eagle,  Ensign,  (Ac. 

1  he  fame  diverfity  has  been  obferved  with  regard  to  the  French 
and  Englifh ;  on  which  account,  authors  are  divided  when 
they  fpeak  of  the  ancient  arms  of  thofe  countries. — In  effect y 
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'  it  appears  from  all  the  bed  authors,  that  the  armories  of  houfes, 
as  well  as  the  double  names  of  families,  were  not  known  befoi  c 
the  year  1000.  And  feveral  have  even  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  ufe  of  arms  did  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the  firft  croi- 
fades  of  the  chriftians  intheeaft.  See  Croisade. 

The  truth  is,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  turnaments 
thatoccafioned  the  fixing  of  armories.  See  Turn  ament.— 
Henry  the  fowler,  who  regulated  the  turnaments  in  Germany, 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  thefe  marks  of  honour,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  an  older  {landing  in  Germany,  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe. — It  was  then  that  coats  of  arms  were  firft  in- 
ftituted  ;  which  were  a  kind  of  livery  compofed  of  feveral 
bars,  fillets,  and  colours  ;  whence  came  the  fefs,  bend,  pale, 
chevron,  and  lozenge  ;  which  were  fome  of  the  firft  elements 
of  armories.  See  Cross,  Fess,  Bend,  &c. —  1  hofe  who 
had  never  been  concerned  in  any  turnament,  had  no  arms, 
though  they  were  gentlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crofted  the  fea,  in  the  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  alfo  aflumed  thefe  tokens  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  diftinguifh  themfelves. 

Before  thefe  times,  we  find  nothing  upon  ancient  tombs  but 
croffes,  with  Gothic  inferiptions  and  reprefentations  of  the 
perfons  deceafed.  The  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  who  died 
in  1268,  is  the  firft:  whereon  we  find  any  arms ;  nor  do  they 
appear  on  any  coins  ftruck  before  the  year  1336*  We  meet 
with  figures,  it  is  true,  much  more  ancient,  both  in  ftandards 
and  on  medals ;  but  neither  cities  nor  princes  ever  had  arms 
in  form  ;  nor  does  any  author  make  mention  of  blazoning 
before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  a  right  of  bearing  arms  ; 
but  King  Charles  V.  having  ennobled  the  Parifians,  by  his 
charter  in  1371,  he  permitted  them  to  bear  arms ;  from 
whofe  example,  the  more  eminent  citizens  of  other  places 
did  the  like. 

Camden  refers  the  original  of  hereditary  arms  in  England  to 
the  time  of  the  firft  Norman  kings.  He  fays  their  ufe  was 
not  eftablifhed  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  and  inftances  in 
feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  families  in  England,  wherein, 
till  that  time,  the  fon  always  bore  different  arms  from  the  fa¬ 
ther. — About  the  fame  time  it  became  the  cuftom  here  in 
England,  for  private  gentlemen  to  bear  arms ;  borrowing 
them  from  the  lords  of  whom  they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom 
they  were  the  moft  devoted. 

Arms,  at  prefent,  follow  the  nature  of  titles,  which  being  made 
hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo  ;  being  the  feveral  marks 
for  diftinguiftiing  of  families  and  kindreds,  as  names  are  of 
perfons  and  individuals.  See  Name,  &c. 

Arms  make  the  objedl  of  the  art  of  heraldry.  See  Heraldry, 
and  Blazon. 

Arms  are  varioufly  diftinguifhed  by  the  heralds. — 

Canting  Arms,  are  thofe  wherein  the  figures  bear  an  allufion  to 
the  name  <j>f  the  family. — Such  are  thofe  of  the  family  of  la 
Tour  in  Auvergne,  who  bear  a  tower  ;  that  of  the  family  of 
Prado  in  Spain,  whofe  field  is  a  meadow.  See  Device, 
Motto,  &c. 

Moft  authors  hold  thefe  the  moft  noble  and  regular,  as  is 
{hewn  by  an  infinity  of  inftances  produced  by  Father  Varenne 
and  Menetrier. — They  are  much  debafed,  when  they  come 
to  partake  of  the  Rebus.  See  Rebus. 

Charged  Arms,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  integrity  and 
value,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  honourable  charge  or 
bearing,  in  confideration  of  fome  noble  a&ion.  See  Charge. 

Ajfumptive  Arms.  See  the  article  Assumptive. 

Full  or  entire  Arms,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  primitive  purity, 
integrity,  or  value  ;  without  any  alterations,  diminutions,  a- 
batements,  or  the  like.  See  Diminution, Abatement, &c. 
It  is  a  rule,  that  the  fimpler  and  lefs  diverfified  the  arms,  the 
more  noble  and  ancient  they  are. — For  this  reafon,  Garcias 
Ximenes,  firft  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fucceflors  for  feveral 
ages,  bore  only  gules,  without  any  figure  at  all. 

The  arms  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  all  younger  fons  and  ju¬ 
nior  families,  are  not  pure,  and  full ;  but  diftinguifhed  anddi- 
minifhed  by  proper  differences,  &c.  See  Difference. 

Arms  are  alfo  faid  to  be  parted,  cduped,  quartered,  <&c.  See 
Parti,  Coupe,  Qu  a  rtf.  ring,  &c. 

Arms  are  faid  to  be  falfe  and  irregular,  when  there  is  fomething 
in  them  contrary  to  the  eilablilbed  rules  of  heraldry. — As, 
when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  or  colour  on  colour,  is V.  See 
Metal,  Colour,  isfe. 

The  laws,  and  other  affairs  of  arms,  with  the  cognizance  of 
offences  committed  therein,  belong,  among  us,  to  the  earl- 
marfhal,  and  college  of  arms.  See  Marshal,  and  Col¬ 
lege  of  arms. 

Arms  of  Patronage.  See  the  article  Patronage. 

Arms  in  falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  an  hawk,  from  the  thigh 
to  the  foot.  See  Hawk  and  Hawking. 

King  at  Arms,  1  f  King  at  arms. 

Herald  at  Arms,  (  J  Herald. 

Pourfuivant  at  Arms,  f  J  Poursuivant. 

College  c/Arms,  J  ''College  of  arms. 

ARM  V  a  large  body  of  foldiers,  confifting  of  horle  and  foot, 
under  the  command  of  a  general,  with  feveral  ranks  of 
fubordinate  officers  under  him.  See  Soldier,  Gene¬ 
ral,  Officer,  Regiment,^.  See  alfo  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  &c. 
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This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  land  army.  — A  naval  or  fea  armv, 
is  a  number  of  {hips  of  war,  equipped  and  manned  with  failors 
and  marines,  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  with  other  in¬ 
ferior  officers  under  him.  See  Navy,  Admiral,  Ship,  isfe. 
We  fay,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle. — The  march  of  an 
army. — The  retreat  of  an  army. — The  review  of  an  army,  he. 
See  Retreat,  Review,  Camp,  <&c. 

Befiegers  are  obliged  to  have  an  army  of  obfervation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  relief  being  brought  into  the  place,  or  the  fiege  being 
railed.  Vid.  Savin,  Nonv.  Ecol.Milit.  p.  335,/^. 

An  army  conlifts  of  fquadrons  and  battalions,  and  is  ufuallv 
divided  into  three  corps  ;  which  are  ranged  in  three  lines. 
The  firft  line  is  called  the  vanguard ;  the  fecond,  the  main 
body  ;  and  the  third,  the  rear-guard,  or  body  of  referve. — 
The  middle  of  each  line  is  polfeffed  by  foot  ;  the  cavalry 
forms  the  wings  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  line;  and  fome- 
times  they  alfo  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  battalions.  See  Guard,  Body,  Line,  Co¬ 
lumn,  Wing,  isle. 

When  the  army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  there  are  five 
feet  diftance  between  every  two  horfes,  and  three  between 
the  foot.  But  in  the  lhock  the  file  contrails,  and  its  front 
leflens  almoft  to  one  half. 

In  each  line  the  battalions  are  diftant  from  each  other  about 
180  foot,  a  diftance  about  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front 
and  the  fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons,  which  are  about  300 
foot  diftant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front.  Thefe  intervals 
are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  of  the  fecond  line,  to 
range  themfelves  againft  the  intervals  of  the  firft  line  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  third  line,  againft  the  intervals  of  the  fecond  ; 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  mafeh  more  readily 
through  thefe  (paces  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  ufually  300  foot  left  between  the  firft  line  and  the 
fecond,  and  600  between  the  fecond  line  and  the  third  ;  that 
there  may  be  room  to  rally  when  the  fquadrons  and  batta¬ 
lions  are  broke.  Savin,  Nouv.  Ecol.  Milit.  p.  266. 

Long  experience  has  fhewn,  that  in  Europe  a  prince  with  a 
million  of  fubjedls  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above  ten  thou-’ 
fand  men,  without  ruining  himfelf.  It  was  otherwife  in  the 
ancient  republics:  the  proportion  of  foldiers  to  the  reft  of 
the  people,  which  is  now  as  about  one  to  an  hundred, 
might  then  be  as  about  one  to  eight.  The  reafon  feems 
owing  to  that  equal  partition  of  lands,  which  the  ancient 
founders  of  commonwealths  made  among  their  fubje&s  ;  fo 
that  every  man  had  a  confiderable  property  to  defend  and 
means  to  defend  it  with.  Whereas,  among  us,  the  lands  and 
riches  of  a  nation  being  {hared  among  a  few,  the  reft  have 
no  way  of  fubfifting,  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like :  and 
have  neither  any  free  property  to  defend,  nor  means  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it,  without  ftarving 
their  families.  A  large  part  of  our  people  are  either  artifans 
or  fervants,  and  fo  only  minifter  to  the  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  the  great.  While  the  equality  of  lands  fubfifted, 
Rome,  though  only  a  little  ftate,  being  refufed  the  fuccours 
which  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  furniih  after  the  taking  of 
the  city  in  the  confulate  of  Camillus,  prefently  raifed  ten 
legions  within  their  own  walls :  which  was  more,  Livy  af¬ 
fixes  us,  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  though  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  A  full  proof,  adds 
the  hiftorian,  we  are  not  grown  ftronger ;  and  that  what 
(wells  our  city  is  only  luxury,  and  the  means  and  effedls  of 
it.  Vid.  Liv.  Fee.  1.  /.  7,  Confid.  Jur  les  CauJ'.  de  la 
grand,  des  Rom.  c.  3.  p.  24. 

Our  armies  anciently  were  a  fort  of  militia,  compofed  chiefly 
of  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  the  lords.  See  Vassal,  Te¬ 
nant,  Lord,  Service,  Militia,  isle. 

When  each  company  had  ferved  the  number  of  days  or  months 
enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  cuftoms  of  the  fees  they  held  ; 
they  returned  home.  See  Tenure,  Fee,  &c. 

The  armies  of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  of  troops, 
furnifhed  by  the  feveral  circles.  See  Empire  and  Circle! 
The  grofs  of  the  French  armies  under  the  Merovingian  race,* 
confifted  of  infantry.  Under  Pepin  and  Charlemaign,  the 
armies  confifted  almoft  equally  of  cavalry  and  foot :  but  fince 
the  declenfion  ol  the  Carlovingian  line,  the  fees  being  become 
hereditaiy,  the  national  armies ,  {ays  le  Gendre,  are  chiefly 
cavalry.  3 

The  armies  of  the  grand  fignior  confift  chiefly  of  janizaries, 
fpahi’s,  and  timariots.  See  Janizary,  Spahi,  and  Tim  a- 
riot. 

Royal  Army.  See  the  article  Royal. 

ARNODI*,  in  antiquity,  the  fame  with  Rhapfodi.  See 
Rhapsodi. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  co:voi,  a  lamb,  which 
was  their  ufual  reward  ;  and  <yJh,,  fong,  of  finging. 

ARNOLDISTS,  Arnaldists,  a  kind  of  fedtaries  in  the 
Xllth  century  ;  thus  called  from  their  chief,  Arnold  of  Breffe, 
a  great  declaimer  againft  the  wealth  and  vices  of  the  clergy  : 
and  who  is  alfo  charged  with  preaching  againft  baptifm  and 
the  eucharift.  See  Albigenses. 

After  raifing  great  ditlurbances  at  Breffe  and  Rome,  he  was 
hanged  at  this  latter  place  in  1155,  and  his  afhes  caft  into  the 
Tiber. — His  difciples  were  alfo  called  Publicans,  or  Poplecani. 

AROMATIC*,  Aromatic  us,  is  underftood  of  a  drug, 

plant. 


ARR 

5^  S": a  br:ft’ fra?rant  rmci1- »d  a 

1  he  word  is  forced  of  the  Greek  otpvp ca, Which  is  compounded 
of  apz  very  and  o<fy/n  or  o< r^,  fmel]  ;  or  rather  derived  from 
apea,  to  ma^e  ht,  accommodate  ;  in  regard  (pices,  which  are 
all  aromatic ,  are  ufed  for  the  feafoning  and  preparing  of  meats. 
ROMATics,  or  Aromatic  Medicines ,  are  either  fimple  or 
compound.—  To  this  clafs  belong  moft  cardiac,  cephalic,  and 
carminative  remedies,  with  many  ftomachic ones.  See  Car- 
di  ac.  Carminative,  Cephalic,  Stomachic,  (3Q 

Such  are  frankmcenfe,  ftorax,  benjoin,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves 
nutmeg,  pepper,  ^r.-Such  alfo  are  lavender,  marjoram,  fage’ 
thyme,  rofemary,  be.  See  Spice,  be. 

Aromatics  are  of  particular  fervice  in  co’ld  cacheftic  habits,  where 
the  load  of  humours  has  been  forced  away  by  ftrong  deter¬ 
gents  and  cathartics;  as  they  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  fibres, 
and  prevent  a  relapfe.—  Hence  they  become  of  abfolute  ufe 
after  purging,  an.d  carrying  off  the  waters  of  adropfy;  or  in 
the  intervals  thereof,  to  fortify  the  fprings,  and  prevent  a 
filling  again.  See  Dropsy. 

The  Aromaticum  Rofatum ,  is  a  compound  officinal  powder,  made 
of  red  rofes,  liquorice,  aloes  wood,  yellow  fanders,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  gum  tragacanth,  nutmegs,  cardamoms,  galan- 
gals,  fpikenard,  ambergreafe  and  mufk  mixed  together.— It 
is  chiefly  preferibed  in  cordial  and  cephalic  bolus’s  and  elec¬ 
tuaries,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  head,  which  all  aroma- 
ttes  have  a  tendency  to. 

Some  writers  give  the  title  Aroma  Germanicum  to  juniper- 
berries,  on  account  of  the  great  efteem  they  are  in  among  the 
people,  for  their  fpicy,  warm  qualities,  in  which  refpedt  thev 
are  preferred  to  ginger  itfelf.  y 

Aromatic um  Vinum,  \  r  fViNUM 

Aromatic  us  Calamus,  \  fee  the  articles  {‘Calam’us. 

ARONDE,  in  fortification.  See  Dovetail,  and  Que ue 
d’Aroncle. 

AROURA,  Afxgtz,  a  Grecian  meafure,  of  50  foot.  Suid. 
-Aroura  wasmore  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure,  the 
half  of  the  plethron.  See  Plethron. 

The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquare  of  100  cubits.  Arbuth. 
tab.  9. 

A  R  PA  G I U  S  *,  or  rather  Harp  agius,  in  fome  ancient  in- 
feriptions,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  died  in  the  cradle,  at  leaft 
in  early  youth. — • 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  dporctBu,  rapio,  I  fnatch. 

It  occurs  but  rarely  in  Latin  writings :  yet  we  meet  with  it 
in  Gruter,  p.  682.  Infcrip.  9.  in  the  epitaph  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  9  years,  2  months,  and  13  days. 
—But  even  this  infeription  was  found  in  Gaul,  where  they 
often  made  ufe  of  a  baltard  Greek.  1 

The  Romans  made  no  funerals  for  their  arpagii. — They  neither 
burnt  their  bodies,  nor  made  tombs,  monuments,  or  epitaphs 
for  them  ;  which  occafioned  Juvenal  to  fay, 

— Terra  clauditur  infans 
Et  minor  igne  rogi. 

In  after  times  it  became  thecuftom  to  burn  fuch  as  had  lived 
to  the  age  of  forty  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth  ;  and  thefe 
they  alfo  called  Ao  nr  xkt  01,  or  Ag7roiy/j.svoi7  q.  d.  rapti,  ravifhed. 
The  ufage  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  a- 
mong  whom  Euftathius  affures  us,  it  was  the  cuftom  never 
to  bury  their  children  either  by  night  or  full  day,  but  at  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  morning ;  and  that  they  did  not  call 
their  departure  by  the  name  of  death,  but  by  a  fofter  appella¬ 
tion,  'Hpepooq  oopo roeyvy  importing  that  they  were  ravifhed  by 
Aurora,  or  taken  away  to  her  embraces. 

A  R  PENT.  See  the  article  Acre. 

A  R  QU E  B  U  S  S  *,  or  Harquebuss,  a  large  hand-gun 
fomething  bigger  than  our  mufquet  ;  and  called  by  fome  a 
caliever.  See  Harquebuss. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  arcohufio,  or  arcoabufo 
formed  of  arco,  a  bow,  and  bufio ,  a  hole ;  becaufe  of  the  touch- 
hole  of  an  arquebufs ,  which  fucceeds  to  the  ufe  of  the  bo\v  a 
mong  the  ancients. 

Arquebuss  a  Croc ,  is  a  fort  of  fmall  fort-arm,  which  carries 
a  ball  of  about  three  half  ounces  ;  now  only  ufed  in  old  Ca 
ftile,  and  fome  garifons  of  the  French. 

ARR  AC.  See  the  article  Ar  ac. 

ARRAIATIO  Peditum ,  the  ranging  or  arraying  0f  foot-fol- 
diers.  See  Array,  Martial  Law. 

ARRAIGN*,  or  Arrain,  in  law,  fignifies  to  fet  a  thing  in 
order,  or  in  its  place.  See  Arrangement.  6 

*  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  Ihould  be  written  arrame 
from  arramare ,  derived  from  the  old  French  arramir  i  e 
jurare,  promittere,  folemniter  profteri.  Yet  in  the  regifter  we 
hnd  no  luch  word  as  arramare ;  but  in  all  the  writs  of  affize 
the  year-books,  be.  it  is  arrainavit :  the  more  natural  deri' 
vation  is  from  the  French  arraifonner ,  i.  e.  ad  rationem  ponere 
to  call  a  man  to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  which  comes  from 
the  barbarous  Latin  adrationarc,  i.  e.  p lac i tare. —In  which 
lenfe,  to  arraign  a  criminal,  is ponere  emn  ad  rationem. 

Thus,  he  is  faid  to  arraign  a  writ  of  novel  diffeifin,  who  pre¬ 
pares  and  fits  it  for  trial  before  the  juftices  of  the  circuit  ? 

1  o  arraign  the  affize,  is  to  caufe  the  demandant  to  be  called 
to  make  the  plaint,  and  to  fet  the  caufe  in  fuch  order,  as  the 
tenant  may  be  forced  to  anfwer  thereto. 

A  prifoner  is  alfo  faid  to  be  arraigned ,  when  he  is  indicted  and 
brought  forth  to  trial.  See  Indictment. 
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A  R  R  A  I G  N  M  E  N  T,  in  law,  the  a  cl  of  arraigning ,  that  is, 

a  nrJnnf'x?V^CettI.ng  a  thinS  in  order-  See  Arraign. 
ARR  ANGEMENT,  orRANGEMENT,  the  difpofition 
of  the  parts  of  a  whole,  in  a  certain  order.  See  Part,  and 
Disposition. 

The  modern  philofophy  Ihows  us,  that  the  diverfity  of  the 

colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fituation,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts,  which  reflea  the  light  differently  ;  the 
ivernty  of  taffes  and  fmells  on  the  different  arrangements  of 
the  pores,  which  render  them  differently  (enffble  ;  and  the 
c  ivei  ity  of  bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their 
parts.  See  Body,  be. 

The  happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  difeourfe.  See  Construction,  be. 

ARR  AS-Hangings,  a  fort  of  rich  tapeftry,  made  at  Arras 

a  p  da  vU*ty-  °f  Artois  in  Flanders*  See  Tapestry. 

,  in  law,  the  ranking  or  ordering  a  jury  or  inqueft 

imPamdJed  on  any  caufe.  See  Jury,  Inquest,  be. 

I  he  word  may  be  derived  either  from  the  obiolete  French 
array,  order,  or  from  rayc,  a  line,  Itroke,  be 
Hence  to  array  a  panne],  ann.  3  Hen.  V.  6  c.  is  to  fet  forth 

theom!nv'mp?>neIled  °ne  ^  a»other.— The  array  (hall  be 
qualhed,  ib.  By  the  ftatute,  every  array  in  affize  ought  to  be 
made  four  days  before.—Hence  alfo,  to  challenge  the  array. 
See  Challenge. 

Battle- Array .  See  Tactics. 

ARRA\  ERS,  or  Arrajers,  Arraitores,  is  ufed  in 
fome  ancient  ftatutes,  for  fuch  officers  as  had  care  of  the  fol- 
diers  armour,  and  faw  them  duly  accoutred  in  their  kinds, 
bee  Armour,  Accoutrements,  b Y. 

In  fome  reigns,  commiffioners  have  been  appointed  for  this’ 
purpofe.  Such  were  the  commiffioners  of  array ,  appointed 
by  king  Charles  I.  m  the  year  1642. 

ARREARS*  Arrearages,  Arreragium,  or  Arri- 
Ragium,  the  remains  of  an  account ;  or  a  fum  of  money 
remaining  in  the  bands  of  an  accomptant.  See  Account  . 
and  Accomptant.  5 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  arrerdges,  which  is 

Api,P.TedfrTr  andthat  again  from  retro,  behind. 

Arrears,  is  alfo  uled  more  generally  for  a  remainder  of  rents 
or  monies  unpaid  at  the  due  time ;  whether  they  be  rents  of 
a  manor,  or  any  other  thing  referved  :  called  alfo  in  fome 
writers  arrieragium  fir  mar  um. 

Runs  Arrear  in  law.  See  Riens 
ARR  EN  TAT  ION,  in  the  fork  hw,  the  licenCing  an 
hX6/  WW!  foreft>  to  e"cl°fc  them  with  aS|ow 

rmrMioa  of  a  ^ rent- 

STltZ7;£?; a  to  give  fuch' 

A  ofRoneWffnln  COmmon  law’'tfhe  apprehending  or  reft  raining 

or  ISfeTS thC  C°mmand  °f  f°me  C°Urt’ 

*  The  word  arreji,  is  originally  French,  and  is  ufed  in  that 

andS  frf •  fo"  °r  deterrmination  of  a  caufe  debated  to, 

and  fro  ,  which  lenfe  it  fee  ms  derived  from  the  Greek 

u/styov,  plaatum,  the  pleafure  of  the  court  See  Arret 

‘If"?  ^  »Pr^en3eRd  "and 

reitramed  of  hts  liberty  for  debt,  &c.  he  is  faid  to  be  arrelhd 
or  put  under  an  arreji ;  which  is  the  beginning  of  imprifon- 

ment.  See  Attachment,  feV.  F 

Toyww  or  plead  marrefi  of  judgment,  is  to  fliew  caufe  why  judg¬ 
ment  Ihould  be  flayed,  though  there  be  a  verdift  in  tlJcaufo 
See  Judgment,  and  Verdict  “ 

T°1 t“dfiVrrtf  °f  uHng,  th£  inqU^  is  ^w  caufe  why  an 
lnqueft  Ihould  not  be  taken.  See  Inquest  ) 

A  R  Eh  N,D  IS  Bonis  ne  dijfipentur ,  a  writ  which  lies  for 
him  whofe  cattie  or  goods  are  taken  by  another,  who,  during 
the  controverfy  makes,  or  is  like  to  make  them  away,  and 

ARRESTANDO  VgiVe  “sfaaion  for  them  afetwaU. 

Jib  L  A  N  D O  ipfium,  qui  pecumam  recepit  ad proficifcendum 

mf  °6,U,r  ue‘d  6  is  a  writ  which  lies  for  theapprehenhon 
of  him  that  hath  taken  preft  -money  to  ferve  in  the  king’s  war- 

ARRFSTn'l'  i  7henthC<1“Ulds°-  S“  PzzsT-dm,.  ’ 
v  T1  X(aa°fuPe7'  boms  mercatorum  alienigenorum ,  &'c  is  a 
writ  which  lies  for  a  denizen  agamft  the  goods  of  ftrangers  of 
another  country  found  within  this  kingdom  in  rem™ 
of  goods  taken  from  him  in  that  country  after  he 
denied  reflation  there.  See  Mark  ’  ^ 

This  anfwers  to  what  among  the  ancient  civilians,,  was  called 
clangatio,  now  barbaroufly  reprifialia.  See  Clarigatio 
and  Reprisal. 

ARRETED,  Aerectatus,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  our  an¬ 
cient  law-books,  for  imputed,  or  laid  to— As  no  folio  ,! 
be  arreted  to  one  under  ao-e.  ’  0  v  may 

ARRHABONARII  fe&  in  relfoion  ,  u  ,  ,,  , 
eucharift  is  neither  the  real  flelh  and  blood’of  C°h  ^  that  thC 

the  fign  of  them,  but  only  the  pledge  orearneffiih  ’  ?°r  >eC 
*  The  word  is  derive  .u/A  g?  °r  earndt  hereof. 

earneft. 


A 

Ia 


in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe^1^  inftituted 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  A  i™  °f  CeCr0PJ- 

myftery,  and  _  I  c(rrv  ;d'  U  Kh  1‘.  eenipofed  of  asfii/s,, 
thino-s  u/Eir-i,  r.  7*  on  account  of  certain  my/terious 


things  which  were  camW  ?  °  acc°unt  cf rcain  mylte 

Boys,  or  as  fome  far  '  l  u  m  Proce®on  at  ffils  iolemnity. 
uoys,  as  fome  fay,  gir]s>  between  fe yen  and  twelve  vaa 


years  of 
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a<rc,  were  the  minifters  that  aflifted  at  this  feafl  ;  and  we-ie 
denominated  Ap pytpopci. 

This  feaft  was  alfo  called  Erftphoria ,  Ep<n$o£ia,  frorn 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  on  whofe  account  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  firll  eftablifhed. 

ARRIERE,  a  French  term,  literally  dignifying  the  hind , 
or  pofterior  part  of  any  thing  ;  ufually  wrote  in  Englifh,  a- 
bridgedly,  rear.  See  Rear. 

Arriere-Ban*,  or  Ariere-5/7«,  in  the  French  cuftoms, 
is  a  general  proclamation,  whereby  the  king  fummons  to  the 
war  all  that  hold  of  him  ;  both  his  vaflals,  i.  e.  the  noblelle, 
and  the  vaflals  of  his  vaflals.  SccVassal,  Tenure,  Wr. 

*  M.  Cafeneuve  takes  the  word  to  be  conipofed  of  arriere  and 
ban ;  the  ban,  according  to  him,  denotes  the  convening  of 
the  noblelTe  or  vaflals,  who  hold  fees  immediately  of  the 
king;  and  arriere ,  thofe  who  only  hold  of  the  king  me¬ 
diately. — 

To  the  provoft:  of  Paris  belongs  the  convoking  and  command¬ 
ing  of  the  arriere-ban.  See  Provost,  idc. 

Arriere-Fee,  or  Fief,  is  a  fee  dependant  on  dome  other 
fuperior  one.  See  Fee. 

Thefe  commenced  at  the  time  when  the  counts  and  dukes, 
rendering  their  governments  hereditary  in  their  families,  di- 
ftributed  to  their  officers  certain  parts  of  the  royal  domains 
which  they  found  in  their  provinces  ;  and  even  permitted 
thofe  officers  to  gratify  the  foldiers  under  them,  with  parts 
thereof.  See  Count,  Duke,  &c.  j 

Arriere -Guard.  See  the  article  Re  a  R-Guard.  j 

Arriere  Vaffal ,  or  Tenant,  the  vafTal  or  tenant  of  another 
vaffal  or  tenant.  See  Vassal,  Tenant,  idc.  fee  alfo 
Arriere-Fee. 

ARROGATION.  See  Adrogation. 

ARRONDIE,  in  heraldry.  Cross -Arrondie,  or  rounded ,  is 
that  whofe  arms  are  compofed  of  fe&ions  of  a  circle,  not  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arm  bulge  out  thicker 
in  one  part  than  another  ;  but  both  the  fedtions  of  each  arm 
lie  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is  every  where  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  ;  and  all  of  them  terminating  at  the  edges  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon,  like  the  plain  crofs.  See  Cross. 

A  R  R  O  W,  a  miffive  weapon  of  offence,  flender,  pointed  and 
barbed,  to  be  caff  or  {hot  with  a  bow.  See  Bow,  and 
Archery. 

We  fay,  a  flight  of  arrows :  arrows  are  alfo  called  /hafts. 

Arrow- makers  are  called  f  etchers ,  who  were  formerly,  as  well 
as  bowyers,  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  the  common¬ 
wealth. — Arrow- heads  and  quarels  are  to  be  well  bochec 
or  brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel ;  the  doing 
of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  the  arrowArchth. 
Vid.  Stat.  7  H.  4.  c.  7.  ' 

Arrow,  in  aftronomy,  trigonometry,  idc.  SeeSAGiTTA. 

IVildfire  Arrows.  See  Wildfire. 

A  R  S  Notoria.  See  the  article  Notorious. 

A  R  S  E  N  A  L*,  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  or  place  appointed 
for  the  making,  and  keeping  of  arms  neceffary  either  for  de¬ 
fence,  or  affault.  See  Arms,  and  Armory. 

*  The  word,  according  to  fome,  is  derived  from  arx,  arcis, 
fortrefs  ;  by  others  from  ars,  an  engine  ;  this  being  the  place 
where  the  engines  of  war  are  preferv’d. — Some  will  have  it 
compounded  of  arx  and  fenatus,  as  being  the  defence  of  the 
fenate  ;  others  fetch  it  from  the  Italian  arfenale ,  or  from  the 
modern  Greek  arfenalis  ;  but  the  moll  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  deriv’d  from  darfenaa,  which,  in  the  Arabic,  figni- 
fies  an  arfenal. 

The  arfenal  of  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  galleys  are  built 
and  laid  up. — The  arfenal  of  Paris,  is  that  where  the  cannon 
or  great  guns  are  caff.  It  has  this  infcription  over  the  gate — 

- Vulcania  tela  miniftrat , 

Tela  Giganteeos  debellatura  furores. 

There  are  alfo  arfenals ,  or  ftore-houfes,  appropriated  to  nava 
furniture  and  equipments. — At  Marfeilles  is  the  arfenal  for 
the  gallies ;  at  Toulon,  Rochefort  and  Breft,  for  the  men  o 
war.  See  Navy,  Yard,  idc. 

ARSENIC*,  Arsenicum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ponderous 
mineral  fubftance,  volatile  and  uninflammable,  which  gives  a 
whitenefs  to  metals  in  fufion,  and  proves  extremely  cauftic, 
or  corrofive,  to  animals,  fo  as  to  become  a  violent  poifon. 
See  Fossil,  Corrosive,  idc. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  awg,  a  man,  or  a^srv, 
male,  and  viy&u,  I  overcome,  kill  ;  alluding  to  its  poifonous 
quality.  See  Poison. 

In  an  ancient  manufcript  afcribed  to  the  fibyls,  is  a  verfe 
which  plainly  intimates  arfenic. — Tetrafyllabus  fum  ;  prima 
pars  met  virum ,  fecunda  viiloriam  ftgnificat. 

Arfenic  is  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fulphurs.  See  Sulphur. — 
There  are  divers  kinds  of  arfenic ;  viz.  yellow,  or  native  ; 
red  ;  and  cryftalline,  or  white. 

Native  or  Yellow  Arsenic,  is  of  a  yellow,  or  orange-colour ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  auripigmentum ,  or  orpiment. — 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  copper-mines,  in  a  fort  of  glebes  or 
ftones,  of  different  figures  and  fizes.  Its  colour,  though 
always  yellow,  yet  admits  of  divers  {hades  and  mixtures,  as 
a  golden  yellow,  reddifh  yellow,  green  yellow,  &c.  It  is 
found  to  contain  a  portion  of  gold,  but  fo  little,  as  not  to 
quitthecoftof  feparating  it.  See  Orpiment,  and San- 
paracha. 
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Red  Arsenic,  is  a  preparation  of  the  white  or  cryftalline  arfe¬ 
nic  made  by  adding  to  it  a  mineral  fulphur,  or  lulphurous 
fcoria. 

White  or  Cryftalline  Arsenic,  is  ufually  drawn  from  the  native 
yellow  kind,  by  fubliming  it  with  a  proportion  of  fea-falt.— - 
it  is  this  fpecies  is  chiefly  in  ufe  among  us  for  real  arfenic. 

6  It  is  faid  it  is  found  native  in  fome  mines  in  Germany. 

White  and  yellow  arfenic  are  procurable  from  cobalt :  the  me¬ 
thod  of  which,  as  praCtifed  in  Hungary,  is  given  us  by  Dr. 
Krieg,  in  the  Philofophical  Pratfall  ions,  N°  293.  The  co¬ 
balt  being  beat  to  powder,  and  the  light  fandy  part  wafhed 
off,  by  a  current  of  water,  they  put  what  remains  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  the  flame  of  which  palling  over  the  powder,  takes  a- 
long  with  it  the  arfenical  part,  in  form  of  a  fmoke  ;  which 
being  received  by  a  chimney,  and  carried  thence  into  a  clofe 
brick  channel,  fficks  by  the  way  to  the  Tides;  and  is  feraped 
oft,  in  form  of  a  whitilh  or  yellowifh  powder. —  From  what 
remains  of  the  cobalt,  they  proceed  to  make  fmalt.  See 
Smalt. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  of  cryftalline  arfenic ,  being  mixed  with 
any  metal,  renders  it  friable,  and  abl'olutely  deftroys  its  mal¬ 
leability. 

Hence,  the  refiners  dread  nothing  fo  much  as  arfenic  in  their 
metals  ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  fo  advantageous  to  them, 
were  fuch  a  thing  to  be  had,  as  a  menftruum  that  would  ab- 
forb,  or  a£t  on  arfenic  alone  ;  for  then  their  metals  would  be 
readily  purified,  without  flying  off,  or  evaporating.  See  Re¬ 
fining. 

A  Angle  grain  of  arfenic  will  turn  a  pound  of  copper  into  a 
beautiful  feeming  filver.  This  hint  many  perfons  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  improve  on,  for  the  making  of  filver,  but  in 
vain,  as  it  could  never  be  brought  to  fuftain  the  hammer  : 
fome  have  been  hanged  for  coining  fpecies  of  this  fpurious 
filver.  SeeSiLVER,  Coining,  tdc. 

The  chymifts  furnifh  feveral  preparations  of  arfenic ,  which 
all  turn  on  repeated  ablutions  and  fublimations,  to  blunt  the 
corrofive  falts  thereof,  and  change  them  into  a  fafe  medicine, 
after  the  manner  of  fublimate. — Such  are  ruby  of  arfenic ,  &c. 
But  it  fcarce  appears,  worth  the  pains ;  and  whatever  fome 
may  urge,  arfenic  Ihould  never  be  ufed  inwardly  in  any  form, 
as  gnawing  and  tearing  the  veffels,  and  occasioning  mortal 
convulfions. — Its  fume  taken  into  the  lungs,  kills  inftantly  : 

!  and  the  oftener  it  is  fublimed,  fays  Boerhaave,  the  ranker  it 
grows. — Butter  and  cow’s  milk  taken  in  large  quantities,  prove 
good  antidotes  againft  arfenic. 

Regulus  of  Arsenic,  is  the  moll  fixed  and  compaftpart  there¬ 
of,  prepared  by  mixing  it  with  pot-afhes  and  foap,  diffolving 
the  whole,  and  calling  it  into  a  mortar ;  upon  which  the 
j  heavieft  part  falls  to  the  bottom.  See  Regulus. 

Cauftic  oil  of  Arsenic,  is  a  butyrous  liquor,  like  butter  of  an¬ 
timony,  prepared  of  arfenic  and  corrofive  fublimate. — It  ferves 
to  eat  off  fungous  flelh,  cleanfe  carious  bones,  &c. 

ARSENICAL  Magnet ,  magnes  arfenicalis,  is  a  preparation  of 
antimony,  with  fulphur  and  white  arfenic.  See  Magnet. 

ARSE  NOTH  ELYS  *,  among  the  ancient  naturalifts,  the 
fame  with  hermaphrodite.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

*  The  Greeks  ufed  the  word  both  in  fpeaking  of  men  and 

beafts. — It  is  formed  from  a^nv  and  male  and  fe¬ 

male. 

ARSIS  and  Thefts ,  in  profody,  are  names  given  to  the  two 
proportionable  parts  into  which  every  foot,  or  rhythm  is  di¬ 
vided.  See  Foot,  &c. 

By  arfts  and  thefts  are  ufually  meant  no  more  than  a  propor¬ 
tional  divifion  of  the  metrical  feet,  made  by  the  hand  or  foot 
of  him  that  beats  the  time. 

As  in  meafuring  the  quantities  of  words,  the  hand  is  lift  up, 
as  well  as  let  fall ;  part  of  the  time  taken  up  in  meafuring 
the  foot,  by  lifting  the  hand  up,  is  termed  arfts ,  or  elevatio  ; 
and  the  part,  where  the  hand  islet  fall,  thefts ,  or pofttio.  Vid. 
Auguftin.  de  Muftca ,  /.  2.  c.  10.  In  plaudendo  enim  quia  ele- 
vatur  id  ponitur  manus ,  partem  pedis  ftbi  elevatio  vendicat , 
partem  pofttio. 

Fugha  per  Arsin  id  Theftn.  See  Fugue.  See  alfo  Per 
Arsin. 

ART,  Ars,  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  a  habit  of  the  mind 
operative  or  effective  according  to  right  reafon  ;  or  fome- 
what  more  intelligibly,  a  habit  of  the  mind  preferibing  rules 
for  the  due  production  of  certain  effe&s  ;  or  the  introducing 
of  changes  in  bodies  from  fome  foreknowledge  and  defign  in 
a  perfon  endued  with  a  principle  or  faculty  of  aCting.  See 
Habit,  Action,  &c. 

*  The  word  art  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ccoitv,  virtue, 

ftrength. — This  is  the  opinion  of  Donatus,  on  tire  firll  feene 
of  Terence’s  Andria  :  ars  am  to?  oc^in(,  ditta  eft  per  fynco- 
pen  ;  and  is  followed  by  Scaliger.  Others  derive  art  from 
etf9C,  utility,  profit ;  which  is  found  in  that  fenfe  in  ALi~- 
chylus.  ' 

On  this  footing,  arts  are  divided  into  active  and  fadlive. — • 
Such  as  leave  no  external  effeft  after  their  operation,  as  dan¬ 
cing,  fiddling,  idc.  are  called  attive  or  practical  arts  :  thofe 
which  do  leave  an  cffeCt  behind  them,  as  painting,  Zfc.  are 
called  faSlive ,  or  effective  arts.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  I.  cap.  35. 
Art  is  better  defined,  after  my  lord  Bacon,  a  proper  difpofal 
of  the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  fo 
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fj  to  make  them  anfwer  the  defigns  and  ufes  of  mankind. 
See  Experiment,  \fc. 

Nature,  according  to  that  philofopher,  is  fometimes  free,  and 
at  her  own  diipofal ;  and  then  fhe  manifetts  herfelf  in  a  re¬ 
gular  order :  as  we  fee  in  the  heavens,  plants,  animals,  &c. 

Sometimes  fhe  is  irregular,  and  diforderly,  either  through 
fome  uncommon  accident,  or  depravation  in  matter,  when 
the  refiftance  of  fome  impediment  perverts  her  from  her  courfe  ; 
as  in  the  produ&ion  of  mongers.  See  Monster.— At  other 
times  fhe  is  fubdued  and  fafhioned  by  human  induffry,  and 
made  to  ferve  the  feveral  purpofes  of  mankind.— This  laft  is 
what  we  call  art.— In  which  fenfe,  art  hands  oppofed  to 
nature. — See  Nature,  Artificial,  <&c. 

Hence,  the  knowledge  of  nature  may  be  divided  into  the  hi- 
Itory  of  generation,  of  praetergeneration,  and  of  arts. — The 
firlt  coftfiders  nature  at  liberty  ;  the  fecond,  her  errors  ;  and 
the  third,  her  reftraints. 

Ait  r  is  alfo  ufed  for  fcience  or  knowledge  reduced  into  practice. 
See  Science,  and  Knowledge. 

Several  of  the  fchoolmen  hold  logic  and  ethics  to  be  arts  ;  in- 
almuch  as  they  do  not  terminate  in  mere  theory,  but  tend  to 
practice.  See  Theory,  Logic,  Ethics,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  fome  branches  of  the  mathematics  are  arts,  ci¬ 
thers  matters  of  doctrine,  or  fcience.  See  Mat  he  m  at  i  cs. 
—Statics  is  wholly  fcientifical,  as  it  takes  up  with  the  mere 
contemplation  of  motion  :  mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
art,  as  it  reduces  the  doftrine  of  ftatics  into  pradice.  See 
Mechanics,  &V. 

Ari  is  principally  ufed  for  a  certain  fyftem  or  colledion  of 
rules,  precepts,  and  inventions  or  experiments,  which  being 
duly  obferved,  make  the  things  a  man  undertakes  fucceed, 
and  render  them  advantageous  and  agreeable.  See  Rule, 
Experiment,  UY. 

In  this  fenfe,  art  is  oppofed  to  fcience,  which  is  a  collection 
of  fpeculative  principles,  and  conclufions.  SeeSciENCE. — 
The  nature  and  orgin  of  art ,  and  its  diftinction  from  fcience, 
are  rarther  confidered  in  the  preface  to  this  work. 

Arts,  in  this  fenfe,  may  be  divided,  with  refped  to  their 
fcope  and  objeCt,  into  human,  as  medicine  ;  and  divine ,  as 
theology.  See  Medicine,  and  Theology. 

Human,  again,  may  be  fubdivided  into  civil ;  as  law,  po¬ 
litics,  itfc.  military,  as  fortification,  &c.  physical,  as  agri¬ 
culture,  chymiftry,  anatomy,  &c.  metaphyjical,  as  logics, 
pure  mathematics,  UY.  philological ,  as  grammar,  criticifm, 
&c.  mercantile ,  to  which  belong  the  mechanical  arts  and 
Irtanufadures.  See  each  in  its  place. 

Arts  are  more  popularly  divided  into  liberal  and  mechanical. 

Liberal  A rts  are  thofe  that  are  noble,  and  ingenuous ;  or 
which  are  worthy  of  being  cultivated  without  any  regard  to 
lucre  arifing  therefrom. — Such  are  poetry,  mufic ,  painting, 
grammar ,  rhetoric ,  the  military  art,  architecture ,  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  SeeLiBERAL;  fee  alfo  Poetry,  Music,  Gram¬ 
mar,  Rhetoric,  UY. 

Mechanical  Arts,  are  thofe  wherein  the  hand,  and  body  are 
more  concerned  than  the  mind  ;  and  which  are  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  they  bring  with  them. — Of 
which  kind  are  moft  of  thofe  which  furnifh  us  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  trades. 
— Such  are  weaving,  turnery ,  brewing ,  mafonry,  clock-making , 
carpentry,  joinery,  foundery ,  printing,  Sec.  See  Trade, 
Manufacture,  UY. 

The  mechanical  arts  take  their  denomination  from  pr^xvn, 
machine;  as  being  all  pradifed  by  means  of  fome  machine 
or  inftrument.  See  Machine,  UY. 

With  the  liberal  arts  it  is  otherwife  ;  there  being  feveral  of 
them  which  may  be  learnt  and  pradifed  without  any  inftru¬ 
ment  at  all :  as  logic,  eloquence,  medicine  properly  fo  called, 
i5c. 

The  arts  which  relate  to  the  fight  and  hearing,  my  lord  Ba¬ 
con  obferves,  are  reputed  liberal,  beyond  thofe  which  regard 
the  other  fenfes,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  matters  of 
luxury.  See  Sense. 

It  has  been  well  noted  by  philofophers,  that  during  the  rife 
and  growth  of  ftates,  the  military  arts  chiefly  fiourifn  ;  when 
arrived  at  their  height,  the  liberal  artsy  and  when  on  the  de¬ 
clining  hand,  the  voluptuary  arts. 

There  are  alfo  divers  particular  arts  ;  as  the  art  of  memory, 
the  art  of  deciphering,  the  art  of  flying,  of  fwimming,  art 
of  diving,  &c.  See  Memory,  Deciphering,  Flying, 
Swimming,  Diving,  tffc. 

Democritus  maintained,  that  men  learnt  all  their  arts  from 
brutes ;  that  the  fpider  taught  them  weaving,  the  fwallow 
building,  the  nightingale  mufic  ;  and  feveral  medicine. 

Term  of  Art.  See  the  articleTERM. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  See  the  article  Bachelor. 

Majler  of  Arts.  See  Master,  Degree,  Faculty. 

Art  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  imaginary,  and  even  fuperftitious 
doctrines,  and  inventions. — Such  arc, 

Lilly’ s  Art,  or  the  tranfcendental  Art,  by  means  whereof  a 
man  may  difpute  whole  days  on  any  topic  in  nature  without 
underlianding  the  leaft  tittle  of  the  thing  in  difpute;  thus 
called  from  its  inventor  Raymond  Lully. 

It  confifts  chiefly  in  difpoling  the  feveral  forts  of  beings  into 
divers  fcales  or  climaxes,  to  be  run  down  in  a  defeending  pro- 
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greffiqn. —  Elms,  whatever  were  propofed  to  be  talked  on, 
they  would  fay,  fir  ft,  it  is  a  being,  and  confequently,  one, 
true,  good,  perfect;  then,  it  is  either  created,  orincreated. 
Again,  every  created  being  is  either  body  or  fpirit,  ifc. 

Angelical  Art,  or  the  Art  of  fpirits ;  is  a  method  of  attainirlg 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  defired,  by  means  of  angels, 
or  rather  of  daemons.  See  Daemon. 

Under  tnis  come  the  arts  of  magic,  forcery,  witchcraft ,  See. 
See  Magic,  Sorcery,  Witchcraft,  tsY. 

Ars  Notoria ,  is  a  manner  of  acquiring  fciences  by  infufioh, 
without  any  other  application  than  a  little  failing,  and  per¬ 
forming  a  few  ceremonies. 

They  who  make  profeftion  of  this  art ,  affirm  that  it  was  by 
means  hereof  that  Solomon,  in  one  night’s  time,  acquired  all 
his  knowledge. — Delrio  (hews  it  to  be  a  criminal  curiofity, 
and  founded  on  a  fee  ret  compact  with  the  devil.  Difquif. 
Mag.  p.  II.  It  was  foiemnly  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
in  1320. 

St.  Anjdm’ s  Art,  is  a  fuperftitious  manner  of  curing  wounds, 
by  barely  touching  the  linen  wherewith  thofe  wounds  had 
been  covered.  See  Wound,  and  Sympathy. 

Delrio,  in  his  Difquifitiones  Magicce,  obferves  that  fome  Ita¬ 
lian  foldiers,  who  pradifed  this  art,  attributed  the  inven¬ 
tion  thereof  to  St.  Anfelm  ;  but  allures  us  withal,  that  it  was 
really  invented  by  Anfelm  of  Parma,  a  celebrated  magi¬ 
cian. 

St.  Paul's  Art,  is  a  branch  of  the  ars  notoria,  fo  called  as  being 
fuppofed  to  have  been  taught  by  St,  Paul,  after  his  being  ta¬ 
ken  up  into  the  third  heaven. 

Art  and  Part ,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  in  the  north  end  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland. — When  any  one  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
they  fay  he  is  art  and  part  in  committing  the  fame  ;  that 
is,  he  was  both  contriver,  and  aded  a  part  in  it.  See 
Principal,  Accessary,  £sY. 

Hermetical  Art.  See  the  article  HermeticaL, 

Hyffopic  Art.  See  the  article  Hyssofic. 

A  RT  ERI A  Afpera.  ?  c  >  .  T  C  Asp  era. 

A RT E  R  I A  Sacra.  5See  the  artldesl  Sacra. 

ARTERIAL,  or  Arterious,  in  anatomy,  fomething  that 
relates  to  the  arteries.  See  Artery. 

The  arterial  blood  is  fuppofed  more  warm,  florid,  and  fpiri- 
tuous  than  the  venal.  See  Blood. 

ARFERIOSA  Vena,  oiprripiccJ'r^,  or  arterial  vein,  a 

denomination  given  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  that  veflel 
whereby  the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs.  See  Pulmonary. 

Cana  Its  ARTERIOSUS,  is  a  tube  in  the  heart  of  a  foetus ; 
which,  with  the  foramen  ovale,  ferves  to  maintain  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  divert  it  from  the  lungs.  See  Foe¬ 
tus,  Circulation,  and  Foramen  Ovale. 
ARTERIOTOMY*,  AprripioTop.toi,  in  chifurgery,  &c“. 
the  operation  of  opening  an  artery  ;  or  of  letting  blood  with 
a  lancet  by  the  arteries ;  pradifed  in  fome  extraordinary 
cafes.  See  Artery,  Phlebotomy,  CsY.  See  alfo  A- 

NEURYSM. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  ag-nfetet,  and  Tt/juio,  feco,  I  cut. 
Arteriotmy ,  is  a  very  dangerous  operation,  feldom  ufed  with 
defign,  except  in  the  forehead,  the  temples,  and  behind  thd 
ears,  where  the  arteries  are  eafily  clofed  again  by  reafon  of 
the  cranium  underneath,  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  ef- 
fea  in  any  other  part.— In  the  other  parts  it  ufually  proves 
fatal;  and  we  have  numerous  inftances  of  perfons  killed  irt 
bleeding,  by  a  miftake  of  an  artery  for  a  vein. 

Fernelius  (2.  18.)  Severinus  {Ejfic.  Med.  part.  2.)  Tulpius 
(Obf  I.  48.)  and  Catherwood  labour  hard  to  introduce  ar 
teriotomy  in  apoplectic  cafes,  as  much  preferable  to  ventefec- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  not  much  followed.  See  Apoplexy. 

ARTERY*,  Apryipix,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  fiftulous  canal, 
appointed  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
and  diftribute  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  maintenance 
of  heat  and  life,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  neceflary  nutri¬ 
ment.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol.)  fig.  1.  See  alfo  Blood, 
Heart,  Life,  UY. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  cefgmgtcL  :  which  fome  imagine  derived 

from  ecu?,  aer ,  the  air,  and  TH(i:co,  fervo,  to  keep  :  but  o- 
thers,  who  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  part  better,  derive  it 
from  ccipsc,  I  lift,  bccauie  of  its  continual  throbbing  or 
beating.  6 

The  arteries  are  ordinarily  compofed  of  three  coats  or  mem¬ 
branes.  The  firft  oroutermoft,  nervous  or  tendinous ;  being 
a  thread  of  fine  blood- velfels  with  nerves,  for  nourifhing  the 
other  coats.  The  fecond  mufcular,  are  made  up  of  circular, 
or  rather  fpiral  fibres;  of  which  there  are  more  or  fewer 
ftrata  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  artery :  thefe  fibres  have 
a  ftrong  elafticity,  by  which  they  cont.it  themfelves  with 
force,  when  the  power  by  which  they  have  been  ftretched  out, 
ceafes.  The  third  and  inmoft  coat  is  a  fine,  denfe,  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane  which  keeps  the  blood  within  its  channels, 
which  ot  leivvife  upon  the  dilatation  of  an  artery,  would  eafily 
feparate  the  fpiral  fibres  from  one  another.  As  tfic  arteries 
grow  fmaller,  thefe  coats  grow  thinner. 

All  the  arteries  are  conical,  i.  e.  begin  with  a  trunk,  and 
growing  Ids  and  narrower,  end  in  branches  fo  minute, 
that  they  efcape  the  fight,  unlcfs  aflifted  with  microfcopes  ; 
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by  which,  in  tlic  tails  of  tadpoles  and  very  fmall  eels*  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  feem,  by  the  iwitt  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  the  blood,  to  be  inofculatcd  or  continued  to  the  o- 
riginations  of  the  veins :  though  by  the  tranfparency  of  thofe  j 
veflels,  the  adtual  continuation  be  not  vifible.  See  Anasto¬ 
mosis,  and  Inosculation. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  of  a  very  denfe,  clofe  contex¬ 
ture  ;  by  which  means  the  blood  not  being  vilible  through 
them,  they  generally  appear  white.  Add,  that  the  blood  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  greater  capacity  to  a  lefs,  is  thereby  fome- 
what  obftrudted  in  its  paffage  ;  but  being  forced  on  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  diftends  the  coats,  and  thereby  occafions 
a  falient  motion,  called  the  pulfe. — By  this  thicicnefs  and 
whitenefs  of  the  arteries ,  with  the  pulfation  obferved  therein, 
arteries  are  diftinguifhed  from  veins.  See  Vein. 

The  pulfe  of  the  arteries ,  like  that  of  the  heart,  confifts  of 
two  reciprocal  motions,  a  fyllole  or  contraction,  and  a  dia- 
ftole  or  dilatation  :  but  they  keep  oppofite  times  ;  the  fyftole 
of  the  one  anfwering  to  the  diaftole  of  the  other.  See  Pulse, 
Systole,  and  Diastole. 

All  the  arteries  of  the  body,  we  have  obferved,  arife  in  two 
large  trunks,  from  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart.  That 
from  the  right  ventricle,  is  called  the  pulmonary  artery ,  ferving 
to  carry  the  blood  into  the  lungs  :  that  from  the  left,  the 
aorta ,  or  great  artery  ;  which,  by  its  numerous  ramifica¬ 
tions,  furnifhes  all  the  reft  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the  re- 
moteft  ftages  of  circulation.  See  Circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  great  artery ,  after  it  leaves  the  heart,  divides  into  two 
large  trunks,  called  the  a fcending,  or  upper  ;  and  defending , 
or  lower  trunks.  See  Aorta. 

The  afcending  trunk,  or  aorta  afendens ,  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  head,  and  other  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  fub- 
divided  into  three  branches. — The  firft,  the  right  fuhclavian , 
whence  arife  the  carotid ,  vertebral ,  cervical ,  right  axillary , 
&c. — The  fecond,  is  the  left  carotid. — The  third,  the  left 
fubclavian ;  whence  arife  the  left  cervical ,  vertebral ,  and 
axillary.  See  each  defcribed  in  its  proper  article,  Subcla¬ 
vian,  Carotid,  Vertebral,  Cervical,  Axil¬ 
lary,  £sjV. 

The  defcending  trunk,  or  aorta  defendens ,  carries  the  blood 
to  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

Out  of  this  arife  the  bronchial ,  inter cof  ah,  cceliac ,  phrenic , 
tnefenteric ,  emulgent ,  fpermatic ,  iliac ,  umbilical,  epigafric ,  hy- 
pogaftric ,  crural ,  &c.  with  their  feveral  ramifications.  — See 
each  in  its  place. 

A  draught  of  the  feveral  arteries ,  with  their  divifions  and 
fubdivifions,  in  their  natural  order  and  pofition,  as  taken  from 
the  life  j  fee  in  plate  anatomy ,  (Angeiol.  fig.  6.) 

Artery,  is  alfo  applied  to  that  fiftulous  tube,  compofed  of 
cartilages  and  membranes,  which  defcends  from  the  mouth 
to  the  lungs,  for  the  conveyance  or  reconveyance  of  the 
air,  in  refpiration.  See  Respiration,  Lungs,  and  As- 
pera.  ' 

This  is  particularly  called  the  a fp era  arteria ,  or  trachaa,  and 
popularly  the  wind-pipe.  See  T r  a  c  h  je  a  . 

ARTHEL,  fomething  caft  into  a  court,  in  Wales,  or  the 
marches  thereof ;  whereby  the  court  is  letted  or  difeontinued 
for  the  time. — The  calling  of  arthel  is  prohibited,  26  H.  8. 
r.  6.  , 

ARTHRITIS*,  ApS^mr,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  better 
known  under  the  name  of  th t  gout.  See  Gout. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  a articulus, 
joint ;  in  regard  the  chief  feat  of  that  dillemper  is  in  the 
joints. 

Arthritic  Waters.  See  the  article  Water. 

ARTHRODIA*,  Ap.9-£<o<Jia,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  arti¬ 
culation,  wherein  a  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into 
a  fhallow  focket  of  another.  See  Bone,  and  Articula¬ 
tion. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  afieyv,  articulus,  and 
'hycp.zi,  recipio,  I  receive. 

Such  is  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  with  the  fcapula. 
See  Humerus,  Scapula,  Ifc, 

ARTHROSIS*,  in  anatomy,  a  juncture  of  two  bones,  de- 
figned  for  motion  ;  called  alfo  articulation.  See  Articu¬ 
lation,  Diarthrosis,  Enarthrosis,  and  Synar¬ 
throsis. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  occSgyv,  articulus ,  junc¬ 
ture,  joint. 

ARTICLE,  Articulus,  a  little  part,  or  divifion  of  a 
book,  writing,  or  the  like. — Aquinas  divides  his  fum  of  theo¬ 
logy*  into^  feveral  queftions ;  arid  each  queftion  into  divers 
articles. — Such  an  account  confifts  of  fo  many  articles. 

Article  is  alfo  applied  to  the  feveral  claufes,  or  conditions 
of  a  contract,  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  like.  See  Treaty, 
Convention,  idc. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  articles  of  marriage,  articles  ok  capitula¬ 
tion,  preliminary  articles ,  & c. —  1  he  eftablifhment  of  an 
Eaft-India  company  at  Oftend,  is  a  direct  breach  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter. 

Articles  of  the  clergy,  Ar  1  iculi  cleri,  are  certain  ftatutes 
touching  perfons  and  caules  ecclefiaftical,  made  under  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  and  III.  , 


Article  of  faith,  is  by  fome  defined  a  point  of  Chriftian  do¬ 
ctrine  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as  having  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and  eftablifhed  as  l'uch 
bythechurch.  See  Faith,  Resistence, 

Article,  Articulus,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  joint,  or  juncture, 
of  two  or  more  bones  of  the  body.  See  Bone,  <&c.  fee  alfo 
Articulation. 

Article  of  death ,  Articulus  mortis ,  the  laft  pangs,  or  agony  of 
a  dying  perfon.  See  Agony. 

The  pope  ufually  fends  his  benediction  to  the  cardinals,  <£  c. 
in  articulo  mortis. 

Article,  in  arithmetic,  fignifies  the  number  10,  or  any  num¬ 
ber,  juftly  divifible  into  ten  parts  ;  as  20,  30,  46,  idc. — 
Thefe  are  fonretimes  called  decads ,  and  fometimes  round 
numbers.  Harris. 

Article,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in  molt  lan¬ 
guages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denoting  the  feveral 
cafes  and  genders  thereof.  See  Particle,  Noun,  Case, 
Gender,  (Ac. 

The  ufe  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  languages 
which  have  not  different  terminations  to  exprefs  the  different 
ftates  and  circumftances  of  nouns  j  there  is  fomething  re¬ 
quired  to  fupply  that  office.  See  Termination. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles-,  but  the  Greeks,  and  moil  of 
the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  hereto,  for  fixing 
and  afeertaining  the  vague  fignification  of  common  and  ap¬ 
pellative  names.  See  Name  and  Appellative. 

The  Greeks  have  their  ,5,  the  eaftern  tongues  their  he  em~ 
phaticum  ;  the  Italians  their  il,  lo ,  and  la. — The  French  their 
le,  la,  and  les. — The  Germans  their  der,  das,  dat. 

The  Englifh  alfo  have  two  articles ,  a  and  the :  which  being 
prefixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  general  fignification  to 
fome  particular  thing. — Thus  we  fay,  a  man  ;  that  is,  fome 
man  or  other  :  the  man,  that  is,  that  certain  man. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  is  ufed  in  a  larger,  and  more  general 
fenfe,  being  applied  indifferently  to  any  particular  perfon  or 
thing.— Whereas  the  diftinguiflies  individually,  and  fhews 
what  particular  thing  is  fpoke  of.— If  the  fubftantive  to  which 
the  particle  a  is  affixed,  begin  with  a  vowel,  or  an  h  ;  we 
write  and  ipeak  it,  an  :  fo  we  fay,  an  eye ,  an  hour ,  See. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diftindt  part  of  fpeech  : 
others  will  have  it  a  pronoun  ;  and  others,  with  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood,  a  noun  adjedlive.  See  Speech,  Pronoun,  Ad¬ 
jective,  &c. 

Articles  are  things  of  great  fervice  in  a  language,  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  expreffing  of  feveral  pro¬ 
perties  and  relations  which  mult  other  wife  be  loft.— And  hence 
one  great  difadvantage  of  the  Latin,  above  other  languages 
which  have  articles  ;  in  that  the  article  being  either  expref- 
fed,  or  left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  which  the 
Latins  cannot  diftinguifh.— Thus  when  the  Devil  faid  to  our 
Saviour,  fi  tu  es  films  Dei ,  it  may  either  be  underftood,  if  thou 
art  a  Son  of  God,  or,  if  thou  art  the  fin  of  God.— Scali- 
ger,  from  the  want  of  articles  in  the  Latin,  concluded  them 
ufelefs. 

T  he  Italians  even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names,  which  do  not 
naturally  need  any,  in  regard  they  do  of  themfelves  fignify 
things  individually.— Thus  they  fay,  il  Ariofio,  il  Taffo,  3 Pe¬ 
tr  archa.-E.vtn  the  French  join  the  article  to  the  proper 
names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c.  as  la  Suede ,  la  Norman¬ 
die.—  And  we  our  felves  do  it  to  the  names  of  certain  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  ;  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube ,  the  Alps,  &c 

Indefinite  Article.  The  article  a  is  faid  to  be  indefinite  ’be- 
caufe  applied  to  names  taken  in  their  more  general,  and’eon- 
fufed  fignification ;  as,  he  travelled  with  the  port  and  equi¬ 
page  of  a  prince ;  where  the  words  a  prince  may  be  underftood 
of  any  prince  in  the  general. 

Definite  Article.  The  article  the  is  faid  to  be  definite,  or  de- 
monjlrativc,  .  as  fixing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  it  is  put  before 
to  one  individual  thing.  See  Definitive.  * 

Fa.  Buffier  diftinguifhes  a  third  kind  of  articles  in  the  French 
which  he  calls  intermediate,  or  partitive  ;  ferving  to  denote 
part  of  the  thing  expreiied  by  the  fubftantives  they  are  added 
to:  as,  des  fiavans  ont  cru,  fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed, 
i&c.  I  want,  de  lalumiere,  fome  light,  &c. 

The  ufe  and  diftindion  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles 
le  or  la,  and  de  or  du,  make  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in 
the  French  tongue,  as  being  utterly  arbitrary,  and  only  to  be 
acquired  by  practice. -We  may  add,  that  in  the  Englifh 
though  the  articles  be  fo  few,  yet  they  are  of  fuch  frejuent 
u(e,  that  they  eafily  difeover  any  ftranger,  from  a  natural 
ftnglithman.  See  English,  and  French. 
ARTICULARIS,  Articular,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  difeafe  which  more  immediately  inieiis  the  art:- 
culi,  or  joints. 

The  morbus  articularis ,  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  ulceus 
and  our  gout.  See  Arthritis,  and  Gout.  ‘  * 

A  RT I C  U  L  AT F  founds ,  are  thofe  which  exprefs  the  letters, 
lyllables,  &c.  of  any  alphabet,  or  language.  See  Sound 
Letter,  Alphabet,  &c.  Sec  ello  In- articulate 
Brutes  cannot  form  articulate  founds,  cannot  articulate  the 
founds  of  their  voice  j  excepting  fome  few  birds,  asthelow- 

rey,  myner,  parrot,  pye/  raven,  and  ftarling,  &c.  .See 
Voice. 

ART  I- 


ART 


A  R  U 


ARTICULATION,  Articulatio,  in  grammar,  a  di- 
itin<St  pronunciation  of  words  and  fyllables.  See  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  &c. 

Articulation ,  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  firft  of  founds, 
and  letters  ;  then  of  their  combination,  for  the  compofing  of 
fyllables  and  words.  Hence  he  who  pronounces  his  words 
clearly,  and  diftindtly,  is  faid  to  pronounce  them  articulately. 
See  Letter,  Syllable,  Word,  &c. 
Articulation,  in  anatomy,  a  juncture  or  connection  of 
two  bones,  defigned  for  motion.  See  Bone,  and  Exarti¬ 
culation. 

There  are  various  forms  and  kinds  of  articulation ,  fuited  to 
the  feveral  forts  of  motion  and  aCtion. — That  which  has  a 
notable  and  manifeft  motion,  is  called  diarthrofis.  See  Di¬ 
art  hrosis.  This  is  fubdivided  into  enarthrofis ,  arthrodia , 
and  ginglymus.  See  each  in  its  place,  Enarthrosis,  Ar¬ 
throdia  and  Ginglymus. 

That  which  only  admits  of  an  obfcure  motion,  is  called  fiy- 
nartbrofis ;  fee  Synarthrosis. — It  is  fubdivided  into fym- 
phyjis ,  futura ,  bar  mania,  fyjjarcofis ,  fynchondrofis ,  fynneurofis , 
fyntenofis ,  and  fiynymenfis.  SeeSYMPHisis,  Sutura,  Har¬ 
mon  i a,  &c. 

ARTICULORUM  Anima.  See  the  article  Anima. 
ARTIFICIAL,  Artif  icialis,  fomething  made  by  art ; 
not  produced  naturally,  or  in  the  common  courfe  of  things. 
See  Art  and  Nature. 

‘  Art  is  ufually  confidered  as  a  thing  very  different  from  na- 

*  ture ;  and  artificial  things  from  natural  ones  :  whence  arifes 
‘  another  more  grievous  error,  viz.  that  art  is  fuppofed  a  dif- 
‘  ferent  principle  built  upon  nature,  and  of  fuch  power,  as  to 
‘  be  able,  either  to  perfect  what  nature  had  begun,  to  rectify 
‘  and  amend  her  when  difordered,  or  to  free  her  when  con- 
‘  fined ;  though  not  utterly  to  divert  or  tranfmute  her. — But 
‘  the  truth  is,  artificial  things  do  not  differ  from  natural  ones 

*  in  nature  or  form,  but  only  in  the  efficient :  man  has  no 
‘  power  over  nature,  befide  what  he  has  by  motion  ;  in  vir- 
‘  tue  whereof,  he  can  apply  natural  bodies  to,  or  remove 
‘  them  from,  one  another.  Where  fuch  application  or  join- 
‘  ing  of  aCtive  things  to  paffive  ones,  is  pradticable,  there 
‘  may  men  do  any  thing ;  where  it  is  not,  nothing.  Gold 
‘  we  fometimes  fee  purified  by  the  chymift’s  fire  ;  and  fome- 
‘  times  find  it  perfectly  pure  in  the  fands,  nature  herfelf 
‘  having  done  the  bufmefs :  fo  the  rainbow  is  fometimes 

-  *  formed  on  high  in  the  water  of  a  cloud  ;  and  fometimes 
‘  here  below  by  a  fprinkling  of  water.  Nature,  therefore, 
‘  governs  all  things  ;  under  this  fubordination,  of  the  courfe 

*  of  nature,  the  latitude  or  evagation  of  nature,  and  art,  or 
‘  man  fuper-added  to  her  other  works.  Bacon  de  Augmen. 
Scient.  lib.  II.  See  Nature. 

Artificial  is alfo  frequently  ufed  for  factitious.  See  Fac¬ 
titious. 

Thus  we  have  artificial  fal-armoniac,  artificial  borax,  Ific. 
See  Armoniac,  and  Borax. 

Artificial  Arbours.  See  the  article  Arbour. 
Artificial  Arguments ,  in  rhetoric,  are  all  fuch  proofs  or  con- 
fiderations  as  arife  from  the  genius,  induftry,  or  invention  of 
the  orator.  See  Argument,  and  Invention. 

Such  are  definitions,  caufes,  effeCts,  &c.  which  are  thus  cal¬ 
led  to  diftinguifh  them  from  laws,  authorities,  citations,  and 
other  arguments  of  that  nature,  which  are  faid  to  be  inartifi¬ 
cial  arguments.  See  Definition,  Authority,  &c. 
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Artificial  Baths. 
Artificial  Camphor. 
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Artificial  Fire-works ,  are  compofitions  of  inflammable  ma¬ 
terials  ;  chiefly  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by  way  of  rejoi¬ 
cing.  See  Fire-works. 

Artificial  Flying.  1  f  Flying. 

Artificial  Forms.  (  See  the  article  <  £orm. 

Artificial  foundation,  j  /foundation. 

Artificial  Fountain.  J  ^-Fountain. 

Artificial  Globe ,  Sphere ,  <&c.  See  Globe,  Sphere,  &c. 

Artificial  Horizon.  See  Horizon. 

Artificial  Lacca.  See  the  article  Lacca. 

Artificial  Lines ,  on  a  feCtor  or  fcale,  are  certain  lines  fo 
contrived  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines,  and  tangents  ; 
which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  will  folve  all 
queftions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c.  pretty  exadfly. 
See  Line,  Scale,  Sector,  &c. 

Artificial  Litharge.  See  the  article  Litharge. 

Artificial  Numbers ,  are  fecants,  fines,  and  tangents. — See 
Secant,  Sine,  and  Tangent  ;  lee  alfo  Logarith¬ 
mic  AL. 

Artificial  Phofphori.  ~)  TPhosphori. 

Artificial  Ports.  (See  the  )  Port. 

Artificial  Pofiures.  (articles  /  Posture. 

Art  i  FiCLA  l  Precipitation.  J 
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ARTILLERY,  the  heavy  equipage  of  war  ;  comprehending 
all  forts  of  great  fire-arms,  with  their  appurtenances  ;  as  can- 


see 


nons,  mortars,  bombs,  petards,  mulquets,  carbines,  6fc. 
Cannon,  Mortar,  Gun,  Pet ard,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  artillery  coincides  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

There  was  no  attacking  fuch  a  place  for  want  of  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery. — The  Perfians,  we  are  told  in  theembafTy  of  Figueroa, 
would  never,  in  1518,  have  either  artillery  or  infantry  in  their 
armies,  by  reafon  they  hindered  their  charging  and  retiring 
with  fo  much  nimblenefs ;  wherein  their  chief  military  ad- 
drefs  and  glory  lay. 

The  term  artillery  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  ancient 
inftruments  of  war,  as  the  catapult*,  battering  rams,  <&c. 
See  Aries,  Machine,  Catapultje,  <&-c. 

Park  efi  Artillery,  is  that  p).  ce  in  a  camp  fet  apart  for  the 
artillery ,  or  large  fire-arms.  See  Park. 

T’raile  or  Drain  of  Artillery,  is  a  fet  or  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  fur¬ 
niture  fit  for  marching.  See  Train. — To  it  frequently 
belong  mortar-pieces,  with  bombs,  carcaffes,  kfic.  under  the 
direction  of  the  mafler  of  the  artillery. 

There  are  trains  of  artillery  in  moft  of  the  king’s  magazines, 
as  in  the  Tower,  at  Portfmouth,  Plimouth,  Windfor,  tftc. 

Artillery  Company  is  a  band  of  infantry,  confiding  of  600 
men,  making  part  of  the  militia  or  city-guard  of  London. 
See  Militia. 

Their  officers  are  a  leader,  two  lieutenants,  two  enfigns, 
three  gentlemen  of  arms,  two  ferjeants,  and  a  proVoft 
marfhal.  Chamberl. 

Artillery  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  otherwife  call  pyrotech- 
nia,  or  the  art  of  fire-works,  with  the  inftruments  and  appa¬ 
ratus  belonging  thereto.  See  Pyrotechnia. 

The  writers  upon  artillery ,  are  Cafimir  Semionowitz,  a  Pole, 
Buchnerus,  Braunius,  Mietb,  and  S.  Remy  in  his  Memoir es 
d’ Artillerie,  which  contain  an  accurate  defeription  of  all  the 
machines  and  inftruments  of  war  now  in  ufe,  with  every  thing 
that  relates  thereto. 

Artillery  foot-level.  See  the  article  Lev  el. 

ARTOTYRITES,  or  Artotyritas,  a  fed  in  reli¬ 
gion  ;  being  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Montanifts,  who  firft 
appeared  in  the  fecond  century,  and  infeCted  all  Galatia. 
See  Mont anist. 

They  ufed  bread  and  cheefe  in  the  Eucharift,  or  perhaps 
bread  baked  with  cheefe  *— Their  reafon  was,  that  the  firft 
men  offered  to  God,  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of 
their  flocks  too. 

*  Hence,  according  to  St.  Auguftin,  came  their  name,  which 

is  Greek ;  being  compofed  of  oeproo,  bread,  and  tvpqh 
cheefe.  51  u 

ARVALES*,  Fratres ,  were  priefts  in  ancient  Rome,  who 
affifted  in  the  facrifices  of  the  Ambarvalia  offered  every  year 
to  Ceres,  and  Bacchus  for  the  profperity  of  the  fruits  ofthe 
earth,  viz.  the  corn  and  wine.  See  Ambarvalia,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  and  is  formed  from  arvum,  a 
field  ;  becaufe  in  their  ceremonies,  they  went  in  proceffion 
around  the  fields ;  or  according  toGellius,  becaufe  they  offered 
facrifice  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Others  fay,  becaufe 
they  were  appointed  arbitrators  of  all  differences  relating  to 
the  limits  of  fields  and  land-marks. 

They  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  were  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  all  of  them  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion  ;  the  founder 
himfelf  having  been  of  the  body.— .They  made  a  college,  cal¬ 
led  collegium fratrum  arvalium.  See  College. 

The  mark  of  their  dignity,  was  a  garland,  compofed  of  ears 
of  com,  tied  with  a  white  ribbon,  which  Pliny  fays,  was  the 
firft  crown  in  ufe  at  Rome.  See  Crown. 

According  to  Fulgentius,  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  nurfe 
was  the  firft  founder  of  this  order  of  priefts  :  flie,  it  feems 
had  twelve  fons,  who  ufed  to  walk  before  her  in  proceffion 
to  the  facrifice;  one  of  whom  dying,  Romulus,  in  favour  of 
his  nurfe,  promifed  to  take  his  place  ;  and  hence,  fays  -he, 
came  this  facrifice,  the  number  twelve,  and  the ’name  of 
brother.  Pliny  (/.  17.  e.  2.)  feems  to  indicate  the  lame  thin0-, 
when  he  mentions  that  Romulus  inftituted  priefts  of  the  fields’ 
after  the  example  of  Acca  Laurentia  bis  nurfe. 

ARUNDELIAN  Marbles.  See  the  article  Marble. 

ARUSP I  CES  *,  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  foretold  things  to  come,  chiefly  by  infpeaincr  the 
entrails  of  beafts  killed  in  facrifice.  See  Divination 
and  Sacrifice.  * 

*  ]'lie  w"d  fee‘ns  more  Properly  written  barufpices ;  as  being 
deiivcd  from  bamga,  which  fignifies  the  entrails  of  victims; 

and  a/picere,  to.  view  or  confider.  See  Haruspex. _ 

Or>  as  others  think,  from  hara,  hofiia >  a  victim  :  though 
fume  defend  the  orthography  of  arufpices,  deriving  the  word 
from  arasi  and  infpicere ,  to  infpett  the  altars. — Fa.  Pezron 
is  poiitive  it  was  originally  formed  of  the  Celtic  an,  liver ; 

v  and  fficio,  I  look  ;  whence  aufpex  ;  which  being  a  word 
fomewhat  rude  of  pronunciation,  they  tlience  formed  am - 
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fpex.  See  Auspices. — In  Feftus  we  meet  with  haryiga,  or 
’  hardiga,  which  he  defines  to  beaviftim  whofe  vifceraare 
confidered  while  yet  remaining  together.  Upon  which  Mr 
Dacier  obferves,  that  barviga  is  formed  from  a,(>VZ ,  anes, 
by  inferting  the  Aiolic  digamma,  before  the  /.  It  was  pio- 
pcrly.  therefore,  a  ram  they  facrificed  ;  but  afterwards  the 
name  became  common  to  all  vi&ims.  See  Vict  im‘. 

The  doctrine  or  difeipline  of  the  arufpices ,  was  formed  into 
a  precife  art,  called  arufpicina.  See  Divination. 

Cato,  who  was  an  Augur,  ufed  to  fay,  he  wondered  how 
one  arufpex  could  look  at  another  without  laughing  in  his 
face.  By  which  you  fee  what  opinion  he  had  of  the  folidity 
of  the  arufpicina. 

AR  YTiENOIDES*,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  fourth 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  fituate  under  the  thyroides  :  called 
alfo  guttalcs.  See  Larynx. 

*  The  arytanoides  are  thus  called  on  account  of  the  figure  of 
an  v.ivx,  ewer;  which,  together,  they  fomewhat  refem- 
ble  :  and  is  compounded  of  that  word  ;  and  a  Jos,  fhape,  or 
figure. 

ARYT-/FNOIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles  fer- 
ving  to  clofe  the  larynx  ;  otherwiie  called  little  arytanoideus, 
and  aryartanoideus ,  as  deriving  its  origin  from  the  pofterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  arytasnoides.  See  Arytjenoi- 

DES. 

The  arytanoideus  has  its  head  in  one  arytaenoid  cartilage, 
and  its  tail  in  the  other  ;  and  ferves  to  bring  them  together, 
and  fhut  the  rima  or  glottis.  See  Glottis. 

ARYTHMUS*,  or  Arhythmus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  by 
forne  for  a  finking,  or  failure  of  the  pulfe,  fo  as  it  can  no 
longer  be  felt ;  but  it  more  properly  denotes  an  irregularity,  or 
want  of  due  order  and  proportion  of  the  pulfe.  See  Pulse. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
pc0^.©-,  modulus,  or  meafure. 

AS*,  among  antiquaries,  fometimes  fignifies  a  particular  weight; 
in  which  fenfe  the  Roman  as  is  the  fame  with  the  Roman 
libra,  or  pound.  See  Weight,  Libra,  Pound,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  Greek  ctU,  which 
in  the  Doric  dialed,  is  ufed  for  eff,  one,  q.  d.  an  entire 
thing ;  though  others  will  have  it  named  as,  quafi  as,  be 
caufe  made  of  brafs. — Budaeus  has  wrote  nine. books  de  ajje, 
Id  ejus  partibus ,  of  the  as  and  its  parts. 

The  as  had  feveral  divifions.— The  principal  were,  the  un¬ 
do ,  or  ounce  ;  which  was  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as :  f ex¬ 
tans,  the  fixth  part  of  the  as,  or  two  ounces ;  quadrans ,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  as,  or  three  ounces  :  triens ,  the  third  part 
of  the  as,  which  was  four  ounces  :  quincunx  was  five  ounces  ; 
femis,  half  the  as,  that  is  fix  ounces  :  feptunx ,  feven  ounces ; 
bes,  two  thirds  of  the  as,  or  eight  ounces  :  dodrans ,  three 
fourths  of  the  as,  or  nine  ounces :  dextans,  ten  ounces :  and 
deunx,  eleven  ounces.  See  Ounce,  Uncia,  Quincunx, 

Cm  j 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  made  of  different 
matters,  and  different  weights,  in  different  ages  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  See  Coin. 

Under  Muma  Pompilius,  according  to  Eufebius,  the  Roman 
money  was  either  of  wood,  leather  ©r  fhell. — In  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  it  was  brafs,  and  was  called  as,  libra ,  li- 
bella ,  or  pondo ,  becaufe  adtually  weighing  a  pound,  or  twelve 
ounces. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  the  firft  Punic  war 
having  exhaufted  the  treafury*,  they  reduced  the  as  to  two 
ounces.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hannibal  prefling  hard  on 
them,  the  ajfes  were  farther  reduced  to  an  ounce  a-piece. — 
Laftly,  by  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce 
more,  ’and  reduced  the  as  to  a  bare  half  ounce  :  and  it  is 
Generally  thought  that  it  refted  here  all  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  even  till  Vefpafian’s  reign. 

This  laft  was  called  the  Papirian  as,  in  regard  the  law  juft 
mentioned  was  paffed  in  the  year  of  Rome  563,  by  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  then  tribune  of  the  people.  Thus  there  were 
four  different  as’s  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  figure  ftamped  on  the  as,  was  at  firft  a  fhetp,  ox,  or 
fow.  I Plutarch .  Poplic.  Plin.  18.  3.)  From  the  tome  of  the 
kings,  a  Janus  with  two  faces  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  ro- 
ftrum  or  prow  of  a  fhip  on  the  reverfe.* 

*  The  triens  and  quadrans  of  copper  had  the  figure  of  a  fmall 
veliel  called  ratis  on  the  reverfe.  Thus  Pliny  :  Nota  aris, 
J7.  e.  affis]  fuit  ex  altera  parte  Janus  geminus,  ex  altera  ro- 
Jirum  navis:  in  triente  vero  &  quadr ante  rates.  Hill.  Nat. 
1.  33.  c.  3. — Hence  thefe  pieces  were  fometimes  called  Ra- 
titi. 

A  s  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer,  or  whole. — .Whence 
the  Englifh  word  ace. 

Thus  as,  fignified  the  whole  inheritance  ;  whence  hares  ex 
ajfe,  the  heir  to  the  whole  eftate. 

So  the  jugenfm ,  or  Roman  acre  of  land  being  reckoned  the 
integer,  was  called  as,  and  divided  like  it  into  12  uncia.  See 
JUGERUM. 

The  as,  and  its  parts,  or  divifions,  ftand  thus: 
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ASA  PPES*,  or  Ax  apes,  an  order  of  fiddlers  in  the  Turkifn 
army,  whom  they  expofe  to  the  firft  {hock  of  the  enemy  ; 
to  the  end  that  being  thus  fatigued,  and  their  fwords  blunted, 
the  Spain’s  and  Janizaries  may  fall  on  and  find  an  eafy  con- 
queft. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Turkilh  faph ,  which  fignifies 
rank,  file,  order;  from  whence  they  have firmed  afpbaph,  to 
range  in  battle. 

The  Afappes  are  held  of  fo  little  value,  that  they  frequently 
ferve  as  bridges  for  the  cavalry  to  pafs  over,  in  ill  roads,  and 
as  fafcines  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  places  befieg’d. —  The  greateft 
part  of  them  are  natural  Turks  ;  they  travel  on  foot,  and  have 
no  pay,  but  the  plunder  they  can  get  from  the  enemy. 

ASARABACKA,  or  AssarA-Bacara,  a  plant  fuppofed 
to  be  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides,  under  the  name  of 
baccharis ,  or  nardus  rujlica  ;  by  us  called  ajarum, 

Avicenna  relates,  that  it  is  brought  from  China  ;  that  its 
roots  refemble  thofe  of  gramen,  or  dog’s-tooth  ;  but  that  it 
has  a  pretty  brifk  fmell,  and  bites  the  tongue  when  tafted. 
— Its  leaves  were  anciently  much  in  ufe,  as  an  emetic,  and 
cathartic  ;  and  in  fome  authors  we  find  a  fuperftitious  obfer- 
vance  in  the  gathering  of  them  :  they  alledge,  that  if  the 
plant  be  pulled  forward  it  becomes  vomitive,  but  if  back¬ 
wards  purgative.  Rulandus  and  Fernelius  frequently  deferibe 
it  as  a  diuretic. 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  as  a  fternutatory,  in  order 
to  which,  it  is  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  to  be  takefx 
as  a  fnuff ;  in  which  quality  it  drains  the  head  of  mucoiis 
humours. 

ASBESTINE,  fomething  incombuftible,  or  that  partakes  of 
the  nature,  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  afbeftos.  See  Asbes¬ 
tos. — Hence  we  read  of 

Asbestine  Paper  and  Cloth ,  which  will  burn  in  the  fire,  be 
purified  by  it,  and  yet  not  confume.  See  Paper,£5V. 

The  ancients  are  faid  to  have  made  napkins  and  towels  of  it, 
which,  when  foul,  inftead  of  waihing,  they  threw  into  the 
fire  to  cleanfe.  See  Linum  Incombujlibile. 

ASBESTOS*,  a  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh  filver  colour, 
and  a  woolly  texture ;  confifting  of  fmall  threads  or  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres,  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  refilling 
fire,  and  remaining  unconfumed  in  the  intenfeft  heat. 

*  The  word  avCsFoc,  asbeftos,  properly  fignifies  an  incombuf¬ 
tible  body  ;  being  formed  of  the  privative  particle  a.  and 
aCcvmyMi,  extinguo. 

This  lanuginous  mineral  is  fometimes  alfo  call’d  amianthus , 
fometimes  falamandra ,  or falamander  s  wool ,  from  the  candle- 
wicks  faid  to  be  made  anciently  of  it.  From  a  pungent  qua¬ 
lity,  which  Agricola  fays  it  has  on  the  tongue  without  aftrin- 
gency,  it  is  call’d  alumen,  having  the  epithet  of  plutncum  added 
to  it,  taken  from  its  downy  filaments,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  other  allums  j  though  it  is  to  be  obferved  the  true  plume 
allum  is  another  fort  of  body.  See  All um. 

From  its  light  grey  colour  it  is  called  polia  and  corfoides ;  and 
from  its  likenefs  to  the  hoary  fibres  of  fome  forts  of  mat- 
weed,  fpartapolia.  From  the  capacity  it  has  of  being  fpun 
into  thread,  it  is  called  linum ,  with  fome  diftinguiftnng  epi¬ 
thet,  taken  either  from  its  quality,  as  linum  asbcflinum  vi- 
vum,  or  incombujlibile  ;  or  from  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
as  linum  fojfde,  linum  Indicum,  Creticum,  Cypricutn ,  and  Car- 
pa  f  um,  or  Caryjlium.  Befides  the  places  whence  it  borrows 
names,  it  is  alfo  found  in  Tartary,  at  Namur  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Thuringia,  among  the  mines  in  the  Old  No- 
ricum,  in  Egypt,  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  at  Puteoli 
in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales, 
and  in  Aberdeenfhire  in  Scotland,  at  Montauban  in  France, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Siberia. 

Naturalifts  generally  reckon  it  among  the  {tones,  whence 
its  appellation  of  lapis  Asbeftos,  &c.  but  Dr.  Plot  rather  judges 
it  a  terra  lapidofa ,  or  middle  fubftance,  between  {tone  and 
earth.  As  to  its  generation,  the  fame  author  takes  it  to  be 
a  mixture  of  fome  fait,  and  a  pure  earth  without  fulphur,  co¬ 
agulated  in  the  winter,  and  hardened  by  the  heats  in  fummer. 
The  (alt  J.  Heffus  fays  is  a  liquid  allum,  of  a  milky  fubftance, 
inclining  to  yellow,  that  fweats  out  of  the  earth,  and  fmells 
like  rotten  cheefe. 

The  Asbejlos ,  or  lapis  Asbejlos ,  is  really  a  fort  of  native,  fif- 
file  ftone,  which  one  may  fplit  into  threads  or  filaments,  ve¬ 
ry  fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tra&able,  filkv,  and  of  agreyifh 
filver  colour,  not  unlike  talc  of  Venice. 

It  isalmoft  infipid  to  the  tafte,  indifloluble  in  water  ;  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  neither  confumes  nor  calcines. — A  large 
burning-glafs,  indeed,  reduces  it  into  little  glafs  globules,  in 
proportion  as  the  filaments  feparate  ;  but  common  fire  only 
whitensit.  Se  Burning-G/a/}. 

Thefe  filaments  are  of  different  lengths,  from  one  inch  to  ten. 
— The  ftone  is  ufually  found  incloffcd  within  other  very  hard 
ftones  ;  though  fometimes  growing  to  the  furfaces  of  them,  and 
fometimes  detached  or  feparated  from  any. 

Notwitbftanding  the  common  opinion  that  fire  has  noeffedt 
on  the  Asbeftos  ;  yet,  in  two  trials  before  the  Royal  Society, 
a  piece  of  incombuftible  cloth  made  of  this  ftone,  a  foot  long, 
and  half  a  foot  broad,  weighing  about  an  ounce  and  half,  was 
found  to  lofe  above  a  dram  of  its  weight,  each  time. 

The  Asbejlos  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  excites  an  itch¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  we  read  of  it  as  anciently  preferibed  for  difeafes 
I  '  of 
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of  the  {kin  ;  and  particularly  for  the  itch  :  unlefs  it  were  ra¬ 
ther  the  alumen  plumofum  that  was  meant  hereby  ;  for  even  at 
this  day,  they  are  frequently  confounded.  See  All um. 
The  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  working  this 
untoward  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  manufactures, 
chiefly  cloth,  and  paper.  See  the  articles  Linum,  and  Pa¬ 
per. 

The  manufacture  is  undoubtedly  difficult  enough.  Pliqy  calls 
the  Asbefos ,  inventu  rarurn,  textu  diffcilUmum :  Worm  i  us  af- 
fures,  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  Asbefos ,  is  now 
entirely  unknown  :  in  reality,  one  would  fcarce  imagine  the 
thing  practicable,  without  the  mixture  of  fome  other  pliant 
matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or  flax,  along  with  the  Asbejios,  the 
filaments  of  this  latter  appearing  too  coarfe,  and  brittle,  to 
make  any  tolerable  fine  work.  However  this  be,  Bapt.  Porta 
allures  us  that  in  his  time,  the  fpinning  of  Asbejios  was  a  thing 
known  to  every  body  at  Venice. 

Sig.  Caftagnatta  fuperintendant  of  fome  mines  in  Italy,  is  faid 
to  have  carried  the  manufacture  to  fuch  perfection,  that  his 
Asbejios  was  foft,  and  tractable,  much  refembling  lamb-fkin 
drefled  white:  he  could  thicken,  and  thin  it  at  pleafure,  and 
thus  either  make  it  into  a  very  white  ilcin,  or  a  very  white 
paper. 

This  kindoflinnen-cloth  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients  ; 
though  then  better  known,  and  more  common  than,  among 
us  ;  being  held  equally  precious  with  the  richeft  pearls  :  nor  is 
it  now  of  mean  value  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  made,  a  China  cover,  (/.  e.  a  piece  of  twenty-three 
inches  and  three  quarters  long)  being  worth  eighty  tale,  i,  e. 
36 1.  13  s.  4  d.  Pliny  fays,  he  himfelfhad  feen  napkins  there¬ 
of,  which  being  taken  foul  from  the  table,  after  a  feaft,  were 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means  were  better  fcowered 
than  if  they  had  been  wafhed  in  water,  (Ac.  But  its  principal 
ufe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making  of  fhrouds  for 
royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corps,  fo  as  the  afhes  might  be 
preferved  diftindt  from  that  of  the  wood,  (Ac.  whereof  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile  was  compofed  :  and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  ftill  ufe 
it  at  this  day  in  burning  their  dead.  Some  of  the  ancients  are 
faid  to  have  made  themfelves  clothes  of  it,  particularly  the 
Brachmans  among  the  Indians.  The  wicks  for  their  perpe¬ 
tual  lamps,  according  to  Dr.  Lifter,  were  made  of  it  ;  and 
fome  to  this  day  ufe  it  for  the  wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they 
would  not  have  any  trouble  with  ;  becaufe  the  asbejios  never 
wafting,  there  is  no  occafion  for  {Lifting  the  wick.  Septalla 
canon  of  Milan  had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper  made  of 
the  asbejios.  An  handkerchief  or  pattern  of  this  linen  was 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot 
broad.  This- gave  two  proofs  of  its  refilling  fire  ;  though  in 
both  experiments  it  loft  above  three  drams  in  its  weight. 
When  taken  out  red-hot,  it  did  not  burn  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  on  which  it  was  laid.  Mr.,  Villette  pretends,  that  his 
large  burning  concave  ufually  vitrifies  the  asbejios.  Seethe; 
article  Linum  Incombufibile. 

ASCARIDES*,  A  Txxfuhj,  in  medicine,  a  {lender  fort  of 
worms,  found  in  the  redlum  inteftinum,  chiefly  of  children, 
and  frequently  voided  withjtheir  faeces  ;  fometimes  alfo  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  fundament,  or  even  pendant  from  it.  See: 
Worm. 

*  They  are  thus  called  from  the  Greek  ocav&pfu,  I  leap,  on 
account  of  their  continual  troublefome  motion,  caufing  a 
mod:  intolerable  itching. 

Afcarides  are  faid  to  be  fometimes,  the  occafion  of  a  prolapfus 
ani.  See  Procidentia. 

ASCENDANT,  Ascendent,  or  Ascending  Line,  in 
genealogy,  is  underftood  of  anceftors,  or  fuch  relations  as  have 
gone  before  us  ;  or  are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family.  See 
Degree. 

Such  are  father,  grandfather,  great  uncle,  (Ac. — They  are 
thus  called  in  contradiftindlion  to  defeendants,  or  the  defend¬ 
ing  line.  See  Descendant. 

Marriage  is  always  forbid  between  the  afeendants  and  de~- 
ficendants,  in  a  direct  line.  See  Marriage,  Degree, 
tie. 

Ascendant,  in  aftrology,  denotes  the  horofeope  ;  or  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rifes  upon  the  horizon,  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  any  one.  See  Horoscope. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence  on  his  life  and  fortune, 
by  giving  him  a  bent  and  propenfity  to  one  thing  more  than 
another.  See  Nativity,  <&£. 

In  the  cceleftial  theme,  this  is  alfo  called  the  JirJl  boufe,  the 
angle  of  the  Eajl ,  or  Oriental  angle ,  and  the  fgnificator  of  life. 
See  House,  Theme,  (Ac. — Such  a  planet  ruled  in  Ins  af- 
cendant. —  Jupiter  was  in  his  a f Cendant ,  &c. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  certain  fu- 
periority  which  one  man  has  over  another,  from  fome  un¬ 
known  caufe. 

ASC  EN  DENS  Obliquus.  See  the  article  Obliquus. 

ASCENDIN  G,  in  aftronomy,  is  underftood  of  thofe  ftars,  or 
degrees  of  the  heavens,  (Ac.  which  are  rifing  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator.  See  Rising,  and  Ho¬ 
rizon. 

Ascending  Latitude,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when  going 
towards  the  north  pole.  See  Latitude. 
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Ascending  Node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  wherein 
it  paftes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward.  See  Orbit, 
Planet,  (Ac. 

This  is  otherwife  called  the  northern  node ,  and  reprefented  by 
this  character  <&.  See  Node,  (Ac. 

Ascending,  Afcendens ,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  (Ac.  See' 
Ascendant.  *  ' 

Ascending  Signs,  among  aftrologers,  are  thofe  which  are 
upon  their  afeent  or  rife,  from  the  nadir  or  loweft  part  of 
the  heavens,  to  the  zenith  or  higheft.  See  Sign,  Zenith, 
Nadir,  (Ac. 

Ascending,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  fuch  veffels  as' carry 
the  blood  upwards,  or  from  lower  to  higher  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  See  Blood,  and  Vessel. 

I  he  afeending  aorta,  aorta  afcendens,  is  the  fiiperior  trunk 
of  the  artery,  which  furnifties  the  head.  See  Aorta,  and 
Artery.  ' 

The  afeending  cava ,  vena  cava  afcendens,  is  a  large  vein  formed 
by  a  meeting  or  union  of  the  two  iliacs  of  one  fide,  with  thofe 
ol  the  other. — See  Tab.  Anal.  (Splanch.)  f.g.  1.  lit.  o.  (An- 
geiol.)yig-.  6.  lit.  cc.  See  alfo  Cava. 

Many  of  the  ancient  anatomifts,  called  thisthe  defending' cava ; 
as  imagining  that  the  blood  defeended  from  the  liver  by  this 
vein,  to  fupply  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  But  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  {hewn  that  it  has  a  quite  contrary  ufe,  and  ferves 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  parts  to  the 
heart  ;  whence  its  appellation  af Cendant. 

ASCENSION,  Ascensio,  a  rifing,  or  moving  upwards. 
See  Ascent,  Ascendant,  Ascending,  (fc. 

Ascension  is  particularly  ufed  for  that  miraculous  tlevation  of 
cur  Saviour,  when  he  mounted  to  heaven,  body  and  foul,  in 
the  fight  of  his  Apoftles. 

Several  errors  and  herefies  relating  to  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift's 
human  bodv,  are  briefly  touched  by  Tertullian  :  TJt  (A  illi 
erubefcant  qui  adfrmant  camera  in  ccelis  vacuam  fenfu ,  ut  va- 
ginam ,  exempto  Cbrjjlo,  federe  ;  aut  qui  camera  (A  animam 
tantundem,  aut  tantummodo  animam ,  carnem  vero  non  jam. — • 
The  Apellitas  taught,  that  Chrift  left  his  body  dlffolved  in 
the  air,  (St.  Auftin  fays,  in  the  earth)  and  fo  afeended  into 
heaven  without  it:  as  he  did  not,  fay  they,  bring  h'is  body 
from  heaven,  but  received  it  from  the  elements  of  the  world  ; 
fo  he  returned  it  again  to  the  world. — The  Seleuciani  and 
Hermiani  taught  that  the  body  of  Chrift  afeended  no  farther 
than  the  fun,  in  which  it  was  depofited  :  from  that  paffage 
of  the  Pfalms,  “  in  the  fun  has  he  placed  his  tabernacle.” 
Which  opinion  Greg.  Nazianzen  alfo  attributes  to  the  Ma- 
nichees. 

Ascension-/)^,  popularly  called  Holy  Thurfday,  a  feftival  of 
the  church,  held  ten  days  before  Whitfuntide,  in  memory  of 
our  Saviour’s  afcenfion.  See  Feast. 

Ascension,  in  aftronomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Right  Asc  ension  of  the  fun,  or  a  ftar,  is  that  degree  of  the 
equinoctial,  accounted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  which 
rifes  with  the  fun  or  ftar,  in  a  right  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

Or,  right  afcenfion,  is  that  degree  and  minute  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial,  counted  as  before,  which  comes  to  the  meridian  with 
the  fun  or  ftar,  or  other  point  of  the  heavens.  See  Sun., 
Star. 

The  reafon  of  thus  referring  it  to  the  meridian,  is,  becaufe 
that  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  equinoctial,  whereas  the 
horizon  is  only  fo  in  a  right  or  diredt  fphere. 

The  right  afcenfion  {lands  oppofefi  to  the  right  defeenfon.  See 
Descension. 

1  Two  fix’d  ftars,  which  have  the  fame  right  afcenfion ,  i.  e.  are 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries  in  a  right 
fphere ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  are  in  the  fame  me¬ 
ridian  ;  rife  at  the  fame  time. — If  they  be  not  in  the  fame 
meridian,  the  difference  between  the  time  when  they  rife  is 
the  precife  difference  of  their  right  afcenfion.  In  an  oblique 
fphere,  where  the  horizon  cuts  all  the  meridians  'obliquely, 
different  points  of  the  meridian  never  rife  or  fet  together  ; 
fo  that  two  ftars  on  the  fame  meridian  never  rife  or  fet  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  the  more  oblique  this  fphere,  the  greater 
is  the  interval  of  time  between  them.  See  Rising,  Set¬ 
ting,  &c.  '  < 

To  find  the  right  afeenfons  of  the  fun,  ftars,  (Ac.  trigonome¬ 
trically,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  fup’s.  greateft 
declination,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  diftance  from  Aries  or 
Libra,  to  the  tangent  of  right  afcenfion. — To  find  the  right 
afeenfons  mechanically  by  the  globe  ;  fee  Globe. 

The  arch  of  right  afcenfion,  is  that  portion  of  the  equator  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  in  the  Meridian  :  or  it  is  the  number  of 
degrees  contained  therein. — This  coincides  with  the  ri^ht 
afcenfion  it  felf. — The  right  afcenfion  is  the  fame  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay,  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  point  of  the  e- 
cliptic,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens.  See  Descension. 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique  afeenfons ,  is 
called  the  afcenfional  difference.  See  Asc  E  N  sio  n  a  l. 

Angle  of  Right,  Ascension.  See  the  article  Angle. 

Oblique  Ascension,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  that  point  of  the 
equator  which  rifes  together  with  a  ftar,  (Ac.  in  an 
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oblique  fphere.  See  Sphere,  and  Descension. 

The  oblique  afccnfion  is  numbred  from  weft  to  eaft ;  and  is 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  different  obliquity  of  the 
fphere. 

To  find  the  oblique  afcenfions  of  the  fun,  either  trigonometri 
tally,  or  by  the  globe.  See  Ascensional  Difference ,  an< 
Globe. 

The  arch  of  oblique-afccnfion ,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  inter 
cepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  point  of  the 
equator  which  rifes  with  a  ftar  or  planet  in  an  oblique  fphere. 
— This  coincides  with  the  oblique  afeenfton  it  felf. —  f  he  ob¬ 
lique  afcenfions  change  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  places. 

Refraction  of  Ascension  and  Defcenfm.  See  Refrac¬ 
tion. 

ASCENSIONAL  Difference ,  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  afccnfion  of  the  fame  point  on  the  furface 
of  the  fphere.  See  Ascension. 

To  find  the  afcenfional  difference  trigonometrically,  havi 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun’s  declination  given  ;  fay, 
As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  the  fun’s  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional  diffe¬ 
rence.  i 

If  the  fun  be  in  any  of  the  northern  figns,  and  the  afcenfional 
difference,  as  D  O,  be  fubftradted  from  the  right  afeenfon  D, 
{Tab.  Afronomy ,  fig.  63.)  the  remainder  will  be  the  oblique 
afeenfion  O. — If  he  be  in  a  fouthern  fign,  the  afcenfional  dif¬ 
ference  being  added  to  the  right  afeenfion ,  the  fum  is  the  ob¬ 
lique  afeenfion  ;  and  thus  may  tables  of  oblique  afcenfions  be 
conftru&ed  for  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  under  the 
feveral  elevations  of  the  pole.  See  Table. 

ASCENSORIU  M,  fometimes  occurs  in  our  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  for  a  ftair  or  ftep.  See  St  airs. 

ASCENT,  Ascensus,  the  motion  of  a  body  tending  from 
below  upwards  ;  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body  from  the 
earth.  See  Motion. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  defeent.  See  De¬ 
scent. 

The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpontaneous  afeent  of  bodies,  to 
a  principle  of  levity  inherent  in  them.  See  Levity. 

The  moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as  fpontaneous  levity,  anc 
fhew  that  whatever  afeends,  does  it  in  virtue  of  fome  externa, 
impulfe  or  extrufion.  Thus  it  is  that  fmoak,  and  other  rare 
bodies,  afeend  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c. 
in  water :  not  by  any  external  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the 
fuperior  gravity  or  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  of  the 
medium  wherein  they  are.  See  Gravity,  Medium,  At¬ 
mosphere,  IAc. 

The  afeent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  afeent  of  the  lighter  fcale  of  a  ballance. 

• — It  is  not  that  fuch  fcale  has  an  internal  principle  whereby 
it  immediately  tends  upwards ;  but  it  is  impelled  upwards  by 
the  praeponderancy  of  the  other  fcale  ;  the  excefs  of  the  weight 
of  the  one  having  the  fame  effedt  by  augmenting  its  impetus 
downwards,  as  fo  much  real  levity  in  the  other :  by  reafon 
the  tendencies  mutually  oppofe  each  other,  and  that  action 
and  rea&ion  are  always  equal. — See  this  further  illuftrated  un¬ 
der  the  articles  Specific  Gravity,  Fluid,  Hydrosta¬ 
tic  a  L  Ballance ,  &c. 

Ascent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  See  the  dodtrine  and  laws 
thereof,  under  the  article  Inclined  Plane. 

Ascent  of  Fluids,  is  particularly  underftood  of their  rifing  above 
their  own  level  between  the  furfaces  of  nearly  contiguous  bo¬ 
dies,  or  in  fler.der  capillary  glafs  tubes,  or  in  velfels  filled  with 
fand,  alhes,  or  the  like  porous  fubftance.  See  Fluid. 

This  effect  happens  as  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
crooked  as  well  as  ftrait  tubes. — Some  liquors, as  fpiritof  wine, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  afeend  fwifter  than  others  ;  and  fome 
rife  after  a  different  manner  from  others.  Mercury  does  not 
afeend  at  all,  but  rather  fubfides. 

The  phaenomenon,  with  its  caufes,  (Ac.  in  the  inftance  of 
capillary  tubes,  will  be  fpoke  of  more  at  large  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Capillary  Tube. 

As  to  planes. — Two  fmooth  polilhed  plates  of  glafs,  metal, 
ftone,  or  other  matter,  being  fo  dilpofed  as  to  be  almoft  con¬ 
tiguous,  have  the  effect  of  feveral  parallel  capillary  tubes ;  and 
the  fluid  rifes  in  them  accordingly  :  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a 
veffel  filled  with  fand,  &c.  the  divers  little  interfaces  whereof 
form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  capillary  tubes.  So  that  the  fame 
principle  accounts  for  the  appearance  in  them  all.  And  to  the 
fame  may  probably  be  aferibed  the  afeent  of  the  fap  in  vege¬ 
tables.  See  Vegetable,  and  Vegetation. 

Thus  Sir  I.  Newton — 4  If  a  large  pipe  of  glafs  be  filled  with 
‘  fifted  afhes  well  preffed  together,  and  one  end  dipped  into 
‘  ftagnant  water,  the  fluid  will  afeend  flowly  in  the  afhes,  fo 
‘  as  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  or  fortnight,  to  reach  the  height 
‘  of  thirty  or  forty  inches  above  the  ftagnant  water.  This 
‘  af“nt  is  wholly  owing  to  the  adtion  of  thofe  particles  of  the 
‘  afhes  which  are  upon  the  furface  of  the  elevated  water ; 

‘  thofe  within  the  water  attracting  as  much  downwards  as 
‘  upwards :  it  follows,  that  the  adlion  of  fuch  particles  is  very 
*  ftrong  ;  though  being  lefs  denfe  andclofe  than  thofe  of  glafs 
‘  their  aCtion  is  not  equal  to  that  of  glafs,  which  keeps  quick- 
‘  filver  fufpended  to  the  height  of  fixty  or  feventy  inches,  and 
4  therefore  adls  with  a  force  which  would  keep  water  fufpended 
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4  to  the  height  of  above  fixty  feet. — By  the  fame  principle,  a 
4  fponge  fucks  in  water,  and  the  glands  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
4  mals,  according  to  their  feveral  natures  and  difpofitions, 
4  imbibe  various  juices  from  the  blood.’  Optics ,  p.  367. 

If  a  drop  of  oil,  water,  or  other  fluid,  he  laid  on  a  glafs  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  fo  as  to  ftand  without  breaking 
or  running  off  ;  and  another  plane  inclined  to  the  former,  to 
as  to  meet  a-top,  be  brought  to  touch  the  drop  ;  then  will  the 
drop  break,  and  afeend  towards  the  touching  end  of  the  planes : 
and  it  will  afeend  the  fafter  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher,  by 
reafon  the  diftance  between  the  planes  is  conftantly  diminifh- 
ing.— -After  the  fame  manner,  the  drop  may  be  brought  to 
any  part  of  the  planes,  either  upward  or  downward,  or  fide- 
ways,  by  altering  the  angle  of  inclination. 

Laftly,  if  the  fame  perpendicular  planes  be  fo  placed,  as  that 
two  of  their  fides  meet  and  form  a  fmall  angle,  the  other 
two  being  only  kept  a-part  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  thin 
body  ;  and  thus  immerged  in  a  fluid  tinged  with  fome  co¬ 
lour  :  the  fluid  will  afeend  between  the  planes,  and  this  the 
higheft  where  the  planes  are  neareft  ;  fo  as  to  form  a  curve 
line,  which  is  found  to  be  a  juft  hyperbola,  one  of  the  afymp- 
totes  whereof,  is  the  line  of  the  fluid,  the  other  being  a  line 
drawn  along  the  touching  fides. — The  phyfical  caufe  in  all 
thefe  phasnomena,  is  the  fame  power  of  attradfion.  See 
Attraction. 

Ascent  of  Vapour.  See  the  article  Cloud. 

The  afeent  of  the  vapours  of  gunpowder  in  an  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver,  is  a  phaenomenon,  the  folution  of  which  nobody, 
I  think,  has  yet  attempted.  V.  Philo f  Tranfatt.  N°  347. 
p.  420. 

Ascent,  in  aftronomy,  &c.  See  Ascension. 

Ascent,  in  logic,  denotes  a  kind  of  argumentation,  wherein 
we  rife  from  particulars  to  univerfals.  See  Universal, 
Argument,  &c. 

As,  when  we  fay,  this  man  is  an  animal,  and  that  man  is  an 
animal,  and  the  other  man,  &c.  therefore  every  man  is  an 
animal. — Or  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  are  four  ;  therefore 
the  number  of  elements  is  four. — See  Induction. 
ASCETIC*,  A<nwa,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  fuch 
perfons,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  devoted  themfelves  more 
immediately  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  virtue  in  a  retired 
life  ;  and  particularly  to  prayer,  abftinence,  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  See  Anachoret. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ocayma,  exerceo ,  I  ex- 
ercife. 

Afterwards,  when  the  monks  came  in  fafhion,  this  title  was 
beftowed  upon  them  ;  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  lived  in  fo- 
litude.  See  Monk,  Hermit,  &c. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual  exercifes. 
—As,  the  afeetics ,  or  devout  treatifes  of  St.  Bafil,  archbifhop 
of  Caefarea  in  Cappadocia. 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life ,  meaning  the  exercife  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  mortification. — See  Mystic. 

A  SEC  REF  IS.  See  the  article  Se  CR  ETARY. 

ASCE  1  ERIUM,  Assisterium,  Archisterium,  iAe. 
are  words  frequently  ufed  among  our  ancient  writers  for  a 
monaftery.  See  Mon astery. 

ASCII*,  in  geography,  are  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no  fliadow.  See 
Earth,  and  Shadow. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  particle  and  crux 
umbra,  ihadovv. 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  by  reafon  the 
fun  is  fometimes  vertical  to  them.  See  Tor  rid  and  Zone. 
—To  find  on  what  days  the  people  of  any  parallel  are  Afcii 
fee  Globe.  •  9 

ASCITiE*,  in  antiquity,  a  fe&  or  branch  of  Montanifts, 
who  appeared  in  the  fecond  century.  SeeMoNTANisT.  * 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xaiw;,  a  bag  or  bottle. 
The  Afeita  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  introduced  a  kind 
of  Bacchanals  into  their  affemblies,  who  danced  round  a  baa- 
or  Ikin  blowed  up  ;  faying,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  fib 
led  with  new  wine,  whereof  Jefus  Chrift  makes  mention. 
Math.  ix.  17. — ' They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Afcodrogitce.  * 

ASCITES*,  A<rxmj?,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  drepfy,  af- 
fedhng  chiefly  the  abdomen,  or  lower  belly.  See  Abdomen. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wms,  uler,  bag  or 

bladder.  '  & 

The  Afcites  is  the  ordinary  water-dropfy.  See  Dropsy. 

A  SC  LE  PI  AD,  Asclepiadeus,  a  Greek  or  Latin  verfe 
of  four  feet,  containing  a  fpondee,  a  choriambus,  and  two 
dactyls ;  or' which  amounts  to  the  fame,  a  fpondee,  two  cho- 
riambus’s,  and  a  pyrrhichius.  See  Foot,  and  Verse. 

Such  is  the  verfe,  Mcecenas  atavis  edite  regibus.  Or,  Sublimi 
feriam  fidera  vertice. 

ASCODRUT/E,  in  antiquity,  a  fed!  of  heretics,  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  century,  who  rejected  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and  facraments, 
on  this  principle,  that  incorporeal  things  cannot  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfteries  by  any  thing 
vifible.  See  Sa crament.  : 

ASCOLI  A,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  which  the  peafants  of  Attica 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  See  Feast. 

They  facrificed  a  he-goat  to  him  (as  being  the  deftroyer  of 
vines)  and  of  the  vi&im’s  fkin  made  a  foot-ball,  which  they 
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biew  up,  and  anointed  with  Tome  un&uous  matter  :  or,  as 
Potter  thinks,  they  made  a  bottle  of  it,  which  they  filled 
with  oil  and  wine.  The  young  people  playing  at  this,  and 
keeping  themfelves  always  on  one  foot,  whilft  the  other  was 
fufpended  in  air,  by  their  frequent  falls,  gave  occafion  of  di- 
verfion  to  the  fpe&ators.— Hence  this  feaft  took  its  name  ; 
acncof,  fignifying  a  bag  or  budget. 

ASELLII  Pancreas <  See  the  article  Pancreas^ 
ASELLUS,  in  medicine.  See  Millepedes. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  among  builders  5  by  which  they  mean 
common  or  free  ftones,  as  they  come  out  of  the  quarry,  of 
different  lengths  and  thickneffes.  See  Stone,  and  Quarry. 

ASHLERIN  G,  among  builders,  fignifies  quartering,  to  tack 
to,  in  garrets,  about  2|,  or  3  foot  high,  perpendicular  to  the 
floor,  up  to  the  undvfide  of  the  ratters.  See  Building, 
Roof,  Covering,  (Ac. 

ASH,  in  building.  See  the  article  Timber. 

AS  H- WEDNESDAY,  the  firft:  day  of  Lent  5  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fo  called  from  a  cuftom  in  the  church,  of  fprinkling 
afhes  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then  admitted  to  pe¬ 
nance.  See  Lent. 

ASHES,  Cineres,  the  terrene  or  earthy  part  of  wood,  and  o- 
ther  combuftible  bodies,  remaining  after  they  are  burnt  or 
confumed  with  fire.  See  Earth,  Fire,  (Ac. 

Ajhes  are  properly  the  earth,  and  fixed  falts  of  the  fuel,  which 
the  fire  cannot  raife;  all  the  other  principles  being  gone  off 
in  the  fmoak.  See  Smoak,  Fuel,  Fixt,  Volatile, 
Salt,  &c. 

Thechymifts  frequently  call  the  ajhes  of  a  body  its  calx.  See 
Calx,  and  Calcination. — Ajhes ,  if  well  burnt,  are  u- 
fually  pure  white,  by  reafon  the  oil  to  which  they  owe  their 
blacknefs  when  in  a  coal,  is  fuppofed  quite  evaporated.  See 
Coal,  Sulphur,  (Ac.  White,  Black,  (Ac.  The  ajhes 
of  kali,  fern,  or  the  like,  are  a  principal  matter  in  the  com- 
■pofition  of glafs.  See  Kali,  Glass,  (Ac. 

The  ajhes  of  all  vegetables  are  found  to  contain  iron,  info- 
much  that  M.  Geoffroy  makes  it  achymical  problem,  which 
he  propofes  to  the  public,  to  Jind  ajhes  without  any  particles  of 
iron  therein. — Whether  the  metal  exifted  in  the  plants  them¬ 
felves,  or  is  produced  in  them  by  the  operation  of  calcina¬ 
tion,  is  a  point  very  ingenioufly  controverted  between  MefT. 
Geoffroy  and  Lemery  the  younger,  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
royal  academy.  See  the  fubftance  of  the  difpute  under  the 
article  Metal. 

Ajhes  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  making  lixiviums,  or  lyes,  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine,  bleaching,  fugar-works  *,  (Ac.  See 
Lixivium. 

*  White  ajhes  are  forbid  to  be  exported,  2  (A  3  Ed.  6.  c.  26.  on 
account  of  their  neceflary  ufe  in  the  making  of  foap,  and 
faltpetre ;  as  well  as  for  the  whitening  of  linen,  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  and  fcowering  of  woollen  cloth.  See  Soap,  Bleach- 
in  c,  Dying,  (Ac. 

In  the  bills  of  entry  we  find  divers  forts  of  ajhes  imported 
from  abroad  :  as  po t-ajhes,  pearl -ajhes,  from  Germany  ; 
wood  or  (ozp-ajhes,  and  -weed- ajhes. 

The  ancients  preferved  the  ajhes  of  their  dead  anceftors,  with 
great  care  and  piety,  in  urns,  for  the  purpofe.  See  Fune¬ 
ral,  Urn,  Burning,  (Ac . 

Ajhes ,  of  all  kinds,  in  virtue  of  their  fait,  make  an  excellent 
manure  for  cold  and  wet  grounds. — Hence  that  of  Virgil, 

- Ne  pudeat , 

EJfcetos  cinerem  immundum  jadare  per  agros. 

Pot- Ashes.  See  the  article  Pot -Ajhes. 

In  the  Philofoph  Tranfact.  N°  21,  we  have  an  account  of 
a  Jhower  of  ajhes  in  the  Archipelago,  which  held  fpveral  hours, 
and  extended  to  places  diftant  above  an  hundred  leagues.  See 
Shower,  and  Rain. 

ASIATIC  Style.  See  the  article  Style. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama. — An  Aside,  feorfim ,  is  fomething 
which  an  adftor  fpeaks  a-part,  or,  as  it  were,  to  himfelf,  for 
the  inftrudtion  of  the  audience,  by  difcovering  fome  fenti- 
ment  which  otherwife  did  not  appear,  and  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  reft  of  the  adtors  then  prefent. 

The  feverer  critics  condemn  all  afides  5  and  with  fome  rea¬ 
fon  3  as  they  are  a  manifeft  breach  of  probability. — Accor¬ 
dingly,  they  are  never  to  be  ufed  but  at  a  pinch,  which  a  good 
author  will  fcarce  fufter  himfelf  to  be  brought  to.  See  Pro¬ 
bability,  Tragedy,  Comedy  3  fee  alfo  Solilo¬ 
quy. 

A  S  K  I N  G  in  the  Church ,  5  &  6  Ed.  6.  c.  1 2.  See  Banns. 

ASPALATH,  Aspalathum,  in  pharmacy,  the  wood  of 
a  prickly  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous,  fomewhat  fharp  and  bitter 
to  the  tafte,  of  a  ftrong  fmell  and  purple  colour. 

The  afpalath  is  otherwife  called  lignum  Rhodium,  or  rofewood  3 
and  by  fome  Cyprcfs-wood  5  the  former  on  account  of  its 
growth  in  the  illand  of  Rhodes  3  the  latter  from  its  being  al¬ 
fo  found  in  the  ifland  Cyprus.  Though  fome  will  ha vc  ajpa- 
lathum  a  different  wood  from  the  lignum  Rhodium. 

Afpalath  was  anciently  in  much  repute,  as  an  aftringent, 
ftrengthner,  and  dryer,  but  is  now  much  difufed  in  internal 
practice. 

In  virtue,  tafte,  fmell,  and  weight,  it  refembles  the  lignum 
aloes  3  and  in  phyfic  they  are  frequently  fubftituted  the  one 
for  the  other.  See  Aloes. 


There  are  four  kinds  of  afpalath. — The  firft*  of  the  colour 
of  box  ;  hard,  foil'd,  heavy,  and  of  a  fmell  like  rofes,  whence 
its  appellation  rofewood. — Thefecond,  red,  like  yew,  and  of 
a  very  agreeable  fmell.— The  third,  hard,  twifted,  knotty  j 
it  has  a  rank  fmell,  like  that  of  a  goat,  and  a  difagreeable 
tafte.  —The  fourth*  has  an  afh-coloured  bark,  and  is  a  wood 
of  a  purple  dye.  See  Rose,  and  Rhodium. 

Afpalathum  affords  an  oil  of  an  admirable  feent  5  reputed  ohe 
of  the  beft  of  perfumes*  chiefly  ufed  in  Renting  pomatums 
and  liniments. 

ASPE  CT,  Aspectus,  in  gardening,  is  ufed  for  what  we 
otherwife  call  expofure.  See  Exposure*  (Ac-. 

Aspect,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  fituatioii  of  the  ftars, 
or  planets,  in  refpedt  of  each  other  ;  or  a  certain  configura¬ 
tion,  and  mutual  relation  between  the  planets,  arifing  from 
their  fituations  in  the  zodiac,  whereby  their  powers  are  mu¬ 
tually  either  increafed  or  diminifhed  as  they  happen  to  a- 
gree,  or  difagree  in  their  adtive,  or  paflive  qualities.  See 
Planet,  (Ac. 

Though  fuch  configurations  may  be  varied,  and  combined  a 
thoufand  ways,  yet  only  a  few  of  them  are  confidered. — 
Hence,  Wolfius  more  accurately  defines  afped  the  meeting  of 
luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets,  to  the  earth,  either 
fituate  in  the  fame  right  line,  or  including  an  angle  which  is 
one  or  more  quota  parts  of  four  right  angles.  See  Ray  and 
Angle. 

The  dodtrine  of  afpeds  was  introduced  by  the  aftrologers,  a3 
the  foundation  of  their  predictions. — Hence  Kepler  defines 
afped  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  planets  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  earth,  able  to  excite  fome  natural  power  or  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  afpeds ,  viz.  conjundion,  denoted 
by  the  character  ,  oppofition  by  < P,  trine  by  A,  quadrate  by 
□,  and  fextile  by  *. 

Conjunction  and  oppofition  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  afpeCts  ; 
the  firft  being  the  beginning,  and  the  fecond  the  higheft  or 
ultimate  term.  See  Conjunction,  and  Opposition. 
Trigon ,  or  trine ,  is  the  third  part  of  a  circle,  or  the  angle  mea- 
fured  by  A  B.  (Tab.  Ajlron.  fig.  3.) 

Tetragon,  or  quadrate,  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or  the 
angle  meafured  by  the  quadrant  A  D  :  fextile 3  which  is  the 
fixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  angle,  is  meafured  by  the  fextant 
A  G.  See  Tricon,  Tetragon,  Quadrate,  and  Sex- 
tile. 

The  afpeds  are  divided  with  regard  to  their  fuppofed  influ¬ 
ences  into  benign,  malign ,  and  indifferent. 

The  quadrate  afped  and  oppofition  are  reputed  malign ,  or 

.  malific  5  trine  and  fextile,  benign ,  or  friendly  3  and  conjunc¬ 
tion,  an  indifferent  afped. 

To  the  five  ancient  afpeCts,  the  modern  writers  have  added 
feveral  more  3  as  decile ,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  3  tridecile ,  three  tenths  5  and  biquintile,  four  tenths,  or 
two  fifths.— Kepler  adds  others,  as  he  tells  us,  from  meteoro¬ 
logical  obfervations  ;  as  the  femi-fextile,  containing  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  circle  3  and  quincunx,  containing  five  twelfths. 
— Laftly,  to  the  aftrological  phyficians  we  owe  oCtile,  con¬ 
taining  one  eighth  3  and  trioCiile ,  containing  three  eighths 
Some  have  alfo  added  quintile ,  containing  a  fifth  part  of  the 
circle  5  and  biquintile,  or  two  fifths. 

The  angle  intercepted  between  two  planets  in  the  afped  of 
conjunction  is  o  3  in  the  femi-fextile  afped,  30°  3  in  decile, 
36°  3  in  oCtile,  45^  5  in  fextile,  6o°3  in  quintile,  720  3  in 
quartile,  90°  5  in  tridecile,  108°  3  in  trine,  I20Q  3  in  tri- 
oCtile,  1 350  3  in  biquintile,  I44°3  in  quincunx,  ico«  3  in 
oppofition,  1800. 

Thefe  angles,  or  intervals  are  reckoned  on  the  fecondary  cir¬ 
cles  3  or  according  to  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  3  fo  that 
the  afpeCIs  are  the  fame,  whether  a  planet  be  in  the  ecliptic, 
or  out  of  it. 

The  afpeds  are  ufually  divided  into  partile  and  platic . 

Partile  Aspects,  are  when  the  planets  are  juft  fo  many  de¬ 
grees  diftant,  as  is  above  exprefled.- — Thefe  alone  are  the 
proper  afpeds. 

Platic  Aspects,  are  when  the  planets  do  not  regard  each  o- 
ther  from  thefe  very  degrees  ;  but  the  one  exceeds  as  much 
as  the  other  comes  fhort. — So  that  the  one  does  not  caft  its 
rays  immediately  on  the  body  of  the  other,  but  onlv  on  its 
orb  or  fphere  of  light.  7 

Double  Aspect,  is  ufed  in  painting,  where  a  Angle  figure  is  fo 
contrived,  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  different  objeCIs,  ei¬ 
ther  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  by  means  of  an¬ 
gular  glaffes. — lnftances  hereof,  Re  under  the  articles  Mir- 
rour.  Catoptric,  Cist u la,  Anamorphosis,  (Ac 

A  SPER,  in  grammar .—Spiritus  Asper,  a  charader,  'or  ac¬ 
cent  in  form  ofarj  placed  over  certain  letters’  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  fhew  they  are  to  be  ftrongly  afpirated  and 
to  fupply  the  place  of  an  L  See  Aspira?e,  and  H  •  fee 
alfo  Spirit.  3 

Asper,  or  Aspre,  alfo  fignifies  a  little  Turkith  (liver  coin, 
wherein  moft of  the  grand  frgnior’s  revenues  are  paid.  See 
Coin,  and  Money. 

I  he  ajper  is  worth  fomething  more  than  an  Englifh  half¬ 
penny.  The  only  impreflion  it  bears,  is  that  of  the  prince’s 
name  under  whom  it  was  ftruck. — The  pay  of  the  Janiza¬ 
ries. 
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rles,  is  from  two  to  twelve  afpers  per  diem.  See  Janizary. 

ASPERA  Arteria ,  in  anatomy,  the  wind-pipe ;  otherwife 
called  the  trachea.  See  Trachea,  and  Artery. 

The  afpera  arteria ,  is  a  canal  fituate  in  the  middle  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck/  before  the  oefophagus :  its  upper  end  is  cal¬ 
led  the  larynx  ;  from  whence  it  defcends  to  the  fourth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  and  enters  the  lungs. — 
See  Tab.  Anat.  Angeiol.  fig.  2.  &  lit.  c.  Splanch.  fig.  12.  lit.  tt. 
iff fi.  See  alfo  Oesophagus,  Larynx,  Vertebra,  iffc. 
It  is  formed  of  annular  cartilages  ranged  at  fmall  and  equal 
diftances  from  one  another,  and  growing  fmaller  and  fmaller, 
as  they  approach  the  lungs  ;  thofe  of  the  bronchia  being  fo 
clofe  to  one  another,  that,  in  expiration,  the  fecond  enters 
within  the  firft,  and  the  third  within  the  fecond,  and  the 
following  always  enters  the  preceding.  See  Respiration, 
iffc. 

Betwixt  the  larynx  and  the  lungs,  thefe  cartilages  make  not 
eomplete  rings ;  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  not  fi  milling  the 
whole  circle,  but  reprefenting  the  figure  of  the  ancient 
Greek  figma  :  whence  they  are  alfo  denominated  figmoides. 
—  Their  hind  part,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  oefophagus,  is 
membranous,  that  they  may  better  contrail  and  dilate,  and 
give  way  to  the  food  as  it  pafTes  down  the  gullet.  See  De¬ 
glutition. 

The  cartilages  of  the  bronchia  arc  completely  annular,  yet 
their  capillary  branches  have  no  cartilages,  but  inftead  of 
them  fmall  circular  ligaments,  which  are  at  pretty  large  di¬ 
ftances  from  one  another. — The  ufe  of  the  cartilage  is  to 
keep  the  paffage  for  the  air  open  ;  but  in  the  capillary  bron¬ 
chia,  they  would  hinder  the  fubfiding  of  the  veffels.  See 
Bronchia. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  tied  together  by  two  membranes,  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal :  the  external  is  compofed  of  circular  fi¬ 
bres,  and  covers  the  whole  trachea  externally  ;  the  internal 
is  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  and  covers  the  cartilages  internally : 
it  is  compofed  of  three  dfftinft  membranes  ;  the  firft  woven 
of  two  orders  of  fibres  ;  thofe  of  the  firft;  order  being  longi¬ 
tudinal,  for  the  fhortening  the  trachea  ;  thefe  make  the  car¬ 
tilages  approach  and  enter  one  another  :  the  other  order  is  of 
circular  fibres,  for  contracting  the  cartilages. 

When  thefe  two  orders  of  fibres  ail,  they  aflift,  together 
with  the  external  membrane,  in  expiration,  in  coughing, 
and  in  altering  the  tone  of  the  voice.  See  Expiration, 
Voice,  iffc. 

The  fecond  membrane  is  altogether  glandulous ;  and  the  ex¬ 
cretory  veffels  of  its  glands  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
trachea,  feparate  a  liquor  from  moiftening  the  fame,  and  de¬ 
fending  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  air. — The  laft  is  a  net 
of  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries  ;  the  veins  are  branches  of  the 
vena  cava,  the  nerves  of  the  recurrent  ;  and  the  arteries, 
fprigs  of  the  carotides. 

Tranfverfe  feilions  of  the  afpera  arteria  have  been  com¬ 
monly  reputed  mortal.  Yet  in  the  modern  practice  we 
find  many  inftances  to  the  contrary  *.  In  fome  dangerous 
cafes  of  quinzies,  iffc.  they  are  even  obliged  to  cut  open 
the  part.  This  operation  is  called  bronchotomy ,  or  laryngo- 
tomy.  See  Bronchotomy. 

*  In  the  P hilofoph.  Tranfatt.  is  a  Letter  by  Mr.  John  Keen,  re¬ 
commending  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  bronchotomy,  or 
opening  the  wind- pipe  upon  preffing  occafions  •,  which  he 
urges  from  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  had  the  trachea, 
or  wind-pipe,  cut  quite  through  beneath  the  pomum  Adami, 
cured  by  hitching  the  wound,  and  ufing  proper  medicines. 

ASPERIPOLIOUS,  in  botany,  one  of  the  divifions  or 
kinds  of  plants ;  fo  denominated  becaufe  ufualiy  rough-leaved. 
The  characters  of  the  afiperifiolious  kind,  are,  that  the  leaves 
Hand  alternately,  or  without  any  certain  order  on  the  ftalks  : 
the  flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  have  the  margin  cut  into 
five  divifions,  fometimes  deep,  fometimes  fhallow  ;  and  the 
upper  fpike  or  top  of  the  plant,  is  often  curv’d  back,  fome- 
thing  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail. 

After  each  flower  there  ufualiy  fucceed  four  feeds ;  Mr.  Ray 
reckoning  the  cerinthe  the  only  plant  of  this  genus,  that  hath 
lefs  than  four  feeds  at  the  root  of  each  flower  :  this,  indeed, 
hath  but  two. 

1  o  the  clafs  of  hsrbcs  afperifoUce ,  belong  the  pulmonaria  ma- 
culofa,  cynoglofta,  borago,  buglofla,  anchufa,  echium,  linum 
umbilicatum,  heliotropium  majus,  aparine  major,  confolida 
major,  lithofpermum,  echium  fcorpioides,  and  cerinthe. 

ASPERITY,  Aspe  ritas,  implies  the  inequality  or  rough- 
nefs  of  the  furface  of  any  body  ;  whereby  fome  parts  of  it 
do  fo  ftick  out  beyond  the  reft,  as  to  hinder  the  hand,  iffc. 
from  palling  over  it  eafily  and  freely.  See  Particle. 
Afperity,  or  roughnefs,  Hands  oppofed  to  fmoothnefs,  even- 
nefs,  politure,  <Qc.  See  Polishing,  iffc. — From  the  afipe- 
rity  of  the  furfaces  of  contiguous  furfaces,  arifes  friilion.  See 
Surface,  and  Friction. 

According  to  the  relations  of  Vermaufen,  the  blind  man  fo 
famous  for  diftfogufthing  colours  by  the  touch,  it  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  that  every  colour  has  its  particular  degree  and  kind  of 
ajpenty.  He  makes  black  the  rougheft,  as  it  is  the  darkeft 
of  colours;  but  the  others  are  not  fmoother  in  proportion 
as  they  are  lighter  ;  i.  e.  the  rougheft  do  not  always  reflcit 
the  dealt  hght :  for,  according  to  him,  yellow  is  two  de- 
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grees  rougher  than  blue,  and  as  much  fmoother  than  green, 
Boyle  of  colours.  See  Colour,  Light,  iffc. 

AS  PE  RS I  ON*,  the  ail  of  fprinkling  with  water,  or  fome 
other  fluid.  See  Water. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  afpergere,  to  fprinkle  ;  of 
ad,  to,  and  fipargo,  I  fcatter. 

Some  contend  for  baptifm  by  afiperfion ,  others  by  imrnerfion. 
See  Baptism,  Immersion,  &c. 

ASPHALITES*,  in  anatomy,  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  See  Vertebra. 

*  It  is  thus  called  becaufe  conceived  as  the  fupport  of  the 
whole  fpine  of  the  loihs ;  from  the  privative  «,  and 

I  fupplant. 

ASP  HALT  OS,  or  Aspha  ltum,  a  foil'd,  brittle,  black,  in¬ 
flammable,  bituminous  fubftance,  refembling  pitch,  brought 
from  the  eaft,  and  particularly  Judea  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  fi ews-pitch. 

The  afpbaltos  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  bitumen  of  the  Latins. 
Modern  naturalifts,  who  make  a  clafs  of  bitumens,  place  aj— 
phaltos  at  the  head  of  it ;  as  being  the  furtheft  maturated  and 
concoiled  of  the  whole  tribe  ;  but  confifting  of  the  fame  Am¬ 
ple  principles  as  the  reft.  See  Bitumen,  and  Sulphur. 
It  is  chiefly  found  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  la'ciis  aj-. 
phaltites ,  or  dead  fea,  where  anciently  flood  the  cities  of  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah. — It  is  call  up  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
nature  of  a  liquid  pitch,  from  the  earth  which  lies  under 
this  fea  ;  and  being  thrown  upon  the  water,  fwims  like  other 
fat  bodies,  and  condenfes  by  little  and  little,  through  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  fait  that  is  in  it :  it  burns  with  great 
vehemence  ;  in  which  it  refembles  naphtha ,  but  is  thicker  as 
to  confidence.  See  the  article  Naphtha. 

The  Arabs  ufe  it  to  pitch  their  fhips  withal,  as  we  do  com¬ 
mon  pitch. — Befides,  there  was  a  deal  of  it  imployed  in  the 
imbalming  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  fortify  and  refill  putrifailion  ;  refolve,  at¬ 
tenuate,  cleanfe,  and  cicatrize  wounds  :  but  is  little  ufed 
among  us  either  externally  or  internally. 

It  is  ufual  to  fophifticate  the  afpbaltos ,  by  mixing  common 
pitch  along  with  it;  the  refult  whereof  makes  the  pijfiafiphal- 
tum ,  which  the  coarfenefs  of  the  black  colour,  and  the  fetid 
fmell  eafily  difeover.— Others,  however,  will  have  its  pitchy 
quality  natural  to  it,  and  fuppo fe  pifiafpkaltum  to  be  the  na¬ 
tive  afphaltum.  See  Pissasph alt um.  ‘ 

Asphaltum  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  bituminous  ftone,  found 
near  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  lately  in  the  province  oFNeuf- 
chatel  ;  which,  mixed  with  other  matters,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  cement,  incorruptible  by  any  and  impenetrable  by  wa¬ 
ter  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mortar  fo  much  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  wherewith  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  laid.  See 
Mortar,  iffc. 

It  yields  an  oil  which  defends  fhips  from  water,  worms,  iffc. 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  compofition  ;  and  which  is 
alfo  of  goodfervice  for  thecleanfing  and  healing  of  ulcers,SsV. 

ASPIC — Oil  of  Aspic.  See  the  article  Oil. 

ASPIRATE,  Aspir  ATio,in  grammar,  acharailer  ufed  to 
denote  an  afpiration.  See  Asper,  and  Aspiration. 

The  afipirate ,  by  the  Greeks  called  fipiritus  afiper ,  and  marked 
over  their  vowels,  feems  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
the  letters  ;  but  is  neverthelefs,  a  true  letter,  as  well  as  the  reft, 
and  a  real  confonant. — By  letters  we  do  not  mean  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  changeable  according  to 
the  languages  and  the  people,  and  among  the  fame  people, 
according  to  time  and  cuftom ;  and  even  according  to  the 
fancy  of  particular  perfons. — d  hus,  fome,  for  inftance,  write 
the  ajpirates ,  or  letters  afipirated ;  which,  by  others  are  o- 
mitted  ;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  pronounce  a- 
like ;  as  in  huomo,  huomini ,  an  Italian  word  frequently  written 
uomo,  uomini.  See  Alphabet.  . 

But,  by  letters,  we  mean  articulate  founds,  formed  by  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  viz.  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  palate 
teeth,  iffc.  See  Letter,  and  Voice.  V  ’ 

Thefe  founds  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fimple ,  and  the  other 
compound ,  or  modified. — Simple ,  are  thofe  pronounced  by  a 
Angle  motion  of  the  organ  ;  fuch  are  the  vowels.  See 
Vowel. 

Compound  founds,  are  thofe  fame  fimple  founds  modified  by 
a  motion  of  the  organ  fuperadded  to  the  motion  neceflary  to 
pronounce  the  fimple  found  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  confo- 
nants.  See  Consonant. 

Now  an  afipirate  is  an  effeil  or  confequence  of  a  motion 
made  by  fome  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  therefore  muft 
either  be  a  vowel  or  a  confonant.  —The  former  it  cannot  be, 
as  not  being  a  fimple  found,  or  a  found  that  may  be  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  it  fclf.  It  muft  therefore  be  a  modificative,  or  confo- 
nunt  ;  and  in  effeil  it  has  all  the  properties  of  one. 

For,  y?,  it  refults  from  a  motion  of  the  organ,  which  of 
it  fell,  produces  no  found.  Thus  the  fipiritus  of  the  Greeks, 
oui  h  afipirate ,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  has  no  more  found  of  it  felf  than  b ,  r,  d ,  iffc  and  the 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  alcph ,  hheth,  and  caph , 
of  the  eaftern  languages. 

2dly,  On  the  contrary,  our  /;,  the  fipiritus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  other  afipirates  juft  mentioned,  are  pronounced  with  all 
the  vowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ccnfonants  are.—  They 

modify 
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modify  thofe  vowels,  and  are  effects  of  a  motion  of  the  or¬ 
gan  fuperadded  to  the  motion  neceftary  to  form  the  vowel. 
Thus,  to  pronounce  ha,  two  motions  of  the  organ  are  re¬ 
quired  as  well  as  for  ba ,  or  ca ,  &c.  One  for  a  which  it  felf 
is  a  found;  the  other  for  h,  which  yields  no  found,  no  more 
than  by  but  adds  fomething  to  a  which  modifies  it,  and 
makes  that  ha  is  not  mere  a,  nor  ba,  nor  ca,  &c.  And 
this  muff  hold  (till  more  fenlibly  in  the  ftronger  afpirates ,  as 
thofe  of  the  oriental  tongues  'T^  in^  &c. 

in  all  which,  there  are  evidently  two  motions,  the  one  for 
the  vowel,  and  the  other  to  modify  it:  now  this  being  the 
nature  and  effence  of  a  confonant,  it  follows,  that  let  them 
be  denoted  in  what  manner  they  will,  whether  as  our  h,  as 
the  orientals  do,  i.  e.  by  proper  characters  in  the  courfe  of 
the  words  themfelves;  or,  as  the  Greeks  do  fome  of  theirs, 
by  a  fign  of  afpiration  placed  over  the  vowel;  it  matters 
not.  The  afpirate  is  no  lefs  a  confonant  in  chow,  than  in 
»  in  boo,  than  in  x£U}  ■>  in  o\n,  than  in  ;  and  fo 
of  others.  .  - 

The  third  and  laft  reafon  is,  that  the  eaflern  languages, 
which  do  not  exprefs  the  vowels,  do  yet  exprefs  the  afpi¬ 
rates.  A 

Add,  that  the  afpirate  is  frequently  changed  into  a  confonant, 
and  expreffed  by  a  confonant.  Thus,  of  is  made  fex-, 
of  £7r]a,  feptem ;  of  stnceoa^,  vefperus ,  tsc.  of  the  Hebrew 
ojvof,  and  thence  vinum ,  &c.  Nay,  even  in  the  fame 
language,  Hefiod,  fpeaking  of  Hercules’s  buckler,  ufes  ‘H^o-uv 
for  &r,p(rvv ;  making  no  difference  between  a  0  and  an  afpi¬ 
rate.  See  Consonant. 

Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  afpirates  are  real  confonants ; 
and  that  it  muff  be  an  error  to  rank  n,  n,  a  y,  of  the 
eaftern  languages,  among  the  vowels;  and  to  exclude  the 
h  in  ours,  out  of  the  number  of  letters.  See  H. 
ASPIRATION,  the  act  of  afpirating,  i.  e.  of  pronouncing 
any  fyllable,  or  word,  ffrongly;  with  a  good  deal  of  breath, 
and  vehemence.  See  Aspirate  and  Pronunciation. 
This  we  do,  for  inftance,  in  thofe  words  which  have  the 
letter  h  before  them ;  as  harangue,  hook,  holland,  hero,  GV. 
whereas  the  like  fyllables  are  founded  much  fofter  and  eafier 
without  the  h-,  as  in  ear,  eat,  is c.  See  H. 

ASP  RE.  See  the  article  AsPEp.. 

ASS  A-Dulcis,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  gum  benzoin.  See 

Benzoin. 

Assa-Foetida,  or  Asa-Foetida,  a  gum  or  refin,  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  of  a  brown  ilh  colour,  a  fharp  tafte, 
and  a  very  ftrong,  offenfive  fmell ;  whence  it  is  alfo  callec 
Jlercus  diaboli,  or  devil’s  dirt. 

It  is  not  known  from  what  plant  this  gum  is  procured  ;  al 
that  has  been  advanced  on  that  point  by  the  botanifts  anc 
writers  of  pharmacy,  amounts  to  no  more  than  conjec¬ 
tures,  founded  on  the  different  relations  of  travellers. — They 
who,  after  the  ancients,  fuppofe  it  drawn  from  the  lafer,  or 
laferpitium ,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  get  clear  of  thofe  ma¬ 
ny  difputes  which  have  fo  often  divided  the  botanifts  on  the 
fubjedl  of  the  true  lafer ,  and  the  fuccus  cyrenaicus ,  fo  in¬ 
finitely  prized  among  them.  Indeed  there  feems  but  little 
refemblance  between  the  gum  defcribed  by  M.  Furetiere, 
out  of  Pliny,  lib.% ix.  c.  3.  and  our  ajfa-fastida :  if  they  be 
the  fame,  it  is  certain  we  are  not  acquainted  with  half  its 
vertues.  1  ■  r 

The  modern  affa-foetida ,  which  is  little  ufed  but  by  the  far¬ 
riers,  is  a  gum  faid  to  diftil  during  the  fummer’s  heat,  from 
a  little  fhrub,  frequent  in  Media,  Perfia,  Affyria,  and  Ara¬ 
bia. —  It  is  at  firft  white,  bordering  on  yellow,  then  on  red, 
and  laftly  violet;  and  melts  under  the  fingers  like  wax.  It 
is  of  known  efficacy  in  fome  uterine  diforders;  but  the  rank- 
nefs  of  its  fmell  occafions  it  to  be  feldom  ufed;  yet  in  the 
Eaft-Indies  it  makes  an  ingredient  in  their  ragouts. 
ASSACH,  or  Assath,  a  kind  of  purgation,  anciently  ufed 
in  Wales,  by  the  oaths  of  300  men.  See  Purgation,  and 
Oath.  . 

ASSAILANT,  one  that  affaults,  or  fets  upon  another.  See 
Assault,  Attack,  &c. 

ASSARAB ACCA.  See  Asarabacca. 

ASSART,  Assartum,  in  law,  an  offence  committed  in 
the  foreft,  by  pulling  up,  by  the  roots,  woods  which  ferve 
as  thickets  and  covert  for  the  deer,  and  making  them  plain 
as  arable  land.  See  Forest,  and  Essart. 

This  is  the  greateft  trefpafs  that  can  be  committed  in  the 
foreft,  being  more  than  a  wafte.  For  whereas  wafte  of  the 
foreft  is  but  the  felling  and  cutting  down  the  coverts,  which 
may  grow  again ;  affart  is  a  total  extirpation  thereof.  See 
Waste.— 'What  we  call  ajfartum,  is  elfewhcre  termed  dif- 
bofeatio. 

Assart  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  parcel  of  land  affar ted.  See  Es¬ 
sart. 

Assart -Rents,  were  thofe  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  for  the 
foreft  lands  a  [farted.  See  Rent. 

ASSASIN  *,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  another  with 
the  advantage  either  of  an  inequality  in  the  weapons,  or  by 
means  of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  or  by  attacking  him  at 
unawares.  SeeMuRTHER,  Duel,  &c. 
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*  The  word  ajfa/jin  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Levant,  where  ic  took  its  life  from  a  certain  prince 
of  the  family  of  the  'Arfacidu,  populai  ly  called  AJfafim ,  li¬ 
ving  in  a  callle  between  Antioch  and  Damaico,  and  bringing 
up  a  hum  her  of  young  men,  ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience 
to  his  commands  ;  whom  fie  employed  in  murdering  the 
princes  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity. — The  Jew  Benjamin, 
in  his  itinerary,  places  thefe  /ffajins  nenr  niotw't  1  ib.anus ;  and 
calls  them  in  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic  el  affin  ; 

Which  ihews  that  the  name  did  not  come  from  arfaride ,  but 
from  the  Arabic  afes,  irfdiator,  a  perfon  who  lies 

in  ambufh.' — The  Afjajins ,  or  Jffafnwns,  j Jf fniii,  above- 
mentioned,  pofl'elfed  eight  or  twetvd  cities  about  lyre:  they 
chofe  themfelves  a  king,  whom  they  caiied  the  old  -man  of  the 
mountain.  In  1213,  they  aflaffinated  Louis  of  Bavaria,  they 
were  Mahometans,  but  paid  feme  tribute  to  the  knights-tem- 
plars. — The  favourers  of  the  /Jfafins  were  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Lyons,  and  under  Innocent  JV.  in  1231. — The 
Tartars  overcame  them,  and  killed  their  fenior  ot  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  1257  ;  upon  which  the  faction  became  extindb 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion  received  in 
all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  whereby  he  that  affdf- 
finatcd  an-ufurper  of  the  fupreine  power,  was  declared  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man.  At  Rome  efpecially,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
kings,  the  law  was  formal  aiffi  folemn,  and  inftances  of  it 
admitted.  The  commonwealth  armed  the  hand  of  every 
citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate  for  that  moment.  Con- 
fid.  Jur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  des  Rom.  c.  II.  p.  ill. 

A  S  S.-A  T  I O  N,  the  preparing  or  dreffing  of  medicaments,  or 
foods,  in  their  own  juices,  by  an  external  heat  without  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  foreign  irioifture. 

JJfation  *,  in  refpect  of  culinary  matters,  is  more  frequently 
called  roajling-,  and  in  pharmacy,  vjlion,  or  torrefadlion.  See 
Dressing,  Torref action,  itfe. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ajfare,  to  roaft. 

A  S  S  AU  LT,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  attack  made  upon  a  camp, 
fortrefs,  or  poft,  in  order  to  carry  or  become  mafter  thereof. 
See  Attack,  Fortress,  be. 

An  ajfault  is  properly  a  general  furious  attack,  wherein  the 
aflailants  do  not  fereen  themfelves-  by  any  works. — We 
fay,  to  give  an  ajfault ,  to  be  commanded  to  the  ajfault , 
to-  ftand  an  ajfault ,  to  repulfe  an  ajfault,  to  carry  by  ajfault, 
h  c. 

While  an  ajfault  lafts,  and  both  parties  are  mixed,  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  ceafes;  there  is  no  ufe  of  cannon  on  either  fide; 
for  they  are  afraid  of  deftroying  their  own  men  thereby. 

A  governor  is  obliged  to  fuftain  three  ajfaults  ere  he  give  up 
the  place.  —  It  is  very  difficult  faving  a  town  from  pillage 
•that  is  carried  by  ajfault. — The  enfans  perdus  march  firft  to 
the  ajfault.  See  Enfans  Perdus. 

Few  places,  of  late  years,  ftand  ajfaiilts:  M.  de  Feuquiere- 
finds  but  three  in  his  time.  The  firft  was  Neuhafel,  in  1683, 
commanded  by  the  Turkilh  balhaw:  it  was  taken,  as  moft 
others  muft  be,  becaufe  the  column  of  infantry  that  march¬ 
ed  to  the  breach  conlifted  of  more  ranks,  than  that  of  the 
infantry  which  defended  it.— The  fecond  was  Buda,  the  ba- 
fhaw  of  which  was  killed  in  the  attack.  He  had  fome  flank¬ 
ing  works  remaining,  whofe  fires  had  not  been  entirely  ruin’d 
by  the  artillery  of  the  befiegers.— The  third  was  the  caftle 
of  Namur,  defended  by.M.  de  Bo-uffiers,;  which  was  not  car¬ 
ried,  by  reafon  the  column  of  infantry  which  attacked  the 
breach,  marched  from  too  far  off  unlheltered.  Add,  that 
it  is  almoff  impoffible  to  carry  a  place  by  ftorm,  when  the 
breach  may  be  defended  by  the  fites  of  works  not  yet  d.e- 
ftroyed.  In  reality,  it  fltould  be  defended  by  no  other  fires, 
but  thofe  which  are  oppofed  to  it  in  front,  or  from  the 
breach  itfelf.  Feuq.  Mem.  c.  99. 

Such  obftinacy  in  defending  places  to  the  laft  extremity  is  no 
longer  found,  except  among  the  Turks;  among  whom  it  is 
a  point  of  religion  not  to  furrender  to  the  Chriftians  by  ca¬ 
pitulation,  any  place  where  they  have  once  had  a  mofque. — = 
Though  of  late  they  have  fometimes  departed  from  this 
maxim,  Id.  ibid. 

Assault,  Assultus,  or  Infultus ,  in  law,  an  offer,  or  attempt 
to  hurt  the' perfon  of  another. 

Or,  it  is  a  violent  injury  offered  to  a  man’s  perfon,  of  a  larger 
extent  than  battery,  for  that  it  may  be  committed  by  only- 
offering  to  give  a  blow;  or  even,  according  to  fome,  by  a 
threatning  fpeech,  prefenting  a  piftol,  or  the  like.  See  Bat¬ 
tery. — Though  fome,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  deny  that 
words  can  amount  to  an  affault. 

To  rebuke  a  collector  with  foul  words,  fo  that  he  depart  for 
fear,  without  doing  his  office,  has  been  adjudged  an  ajfault ; 
and  to  ftrike  a  man,  though  he  be  not  hurt,  or  fometimes 
even  not  hit,  with  a  blow,  is  reputed  the  fame.  For  in  tref¬ 
pafs  for  affault  and  battery,  a  man  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
affault ,  and  excufed  of  the  battery.  25  Edw.  3.  c.  4. 

The  ajfaulting  a  perfon  with  oftenfive  weapons,  with  defign 
to  rob  (though  no  robbery  enfue)  is  punifhed  with  tranfpor- 
tation  for  7  years.  7  G.  2.  c.  21. 

ASSA\,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  metallurgy,  the  proof  or  trial 
of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals,  and  metalline 
fubftances.  See  Metal,  &c.  >  f 

In  ancient  ftatutes  ,  this  is  called  touch',  *and  thofe  who  had 
the  care  of  it,  keepers  of  the  touch. — IJr.dbr  Henry  6.  divers 
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'cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch  for  wrought  filver-plate. 
2  H.6.  c.  14. — By  this,  one  might  imagine  they  had  no 
better  method  of  affaying  than  the  iimple  one,  by  the  touch - 
ftone;  but  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  In  the  time  of  king 
Henry  II.  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  then  treafurer,  confidering 
that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king’s  exchequer  for  his 
crown  rents  did  anfwer  nutnero  (A  ponder c ,  it  might  never- 
thelefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs:  wherefore  a  conftitu- 
t ion  was  made,  called,  the  trial  by  combuf  ion  ;  which  differs 
little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of  affaying  filver. 
See  a  defcription  of  it  in  the  Black-book  in  the  exchequer, 
written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  21. — This  trial  is  alfo  there 
called  effaium ,  and  the  officer  who  made  it  fufr.  Vid. 
Lownd.  Eff.  Amend.  Silv.  Coin.  />.  5.  &  15  5. 

Assaying,  ars  docimajlica ,  in  its  extent,  comprehends  parti¬ 
cular  manners  of  examining  every  ore,  or  mixed  metal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature,  with  the  beft  adapted  fluxes  ;  fo  as  to 
difcover  not  only  what  metals,  and  what  proportions  of  me¬ 
tal  are  contained  in  ores,  but  likewife  how  much  fulphur, 
vitriol,  alum,  arfenic,  fmalt,  (Ac.  may  be  obtained  from  e- 
very  ore  refpedlively.  See  Ore,  Mineral,  Refining, 
(Ac. 

Afjaying  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  moniers  and  goldfmiths, 
for  the  making  a  proof,  or  trial,  by  the  cuppel,  or  teft,  of 
the  finenefs  or  purity  of  the  gold  or  fllver  to  be  ufed  in  the 
coining  of  money,  and  manufacture  of  plate,  (Ac.  or  that 
have  been  already  ufed  therein.  See  Coining,  Test, 
Cuppel,  (Ac. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying  ;  the  one  before  metals  are 
melted,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  finenefs  5 
the  other  after  they  are  ftruck,  to  fee  that  the  fpecies  be 
ftandard.  See  Standard. 

For  the  firft  ajfay  ;  the  ajfayers  ufe  to  take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  drachm  of  filver  ;  if  it  be  for 
money  :  and  eighteen  grains  of  the  one,  and  a  drachm  of 
the  other,  if  for  other  occafions. 

As  to  the  fecond  ajfay,  ’tis  made  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney  already  coined,  which  they  cut  in  four  parts. 

Method  of  Assaying  Gold. — 'l  he  affayer  having  weighed  the 
gold  he  intends  to  make  the  trial  in,  very  exadtly,  with 
fcales  that  will  turn  with  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  anc 
noted  down  the  weight,  adds  twice  as  much  fine  filver 
thereto  ;  though  this  Ihould,  be  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs 
the  gold  feems  to  be  of,  the  bafeft  gold  requiring  the  leaft 
filver.  The  gold  and  filver  thus  weighed  and  mixed,  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  to  prevent  their  lofing  any 
thing  of  their  weight,  which  would  difturb  the  accuracy  of 
the  ajfay. 

While  the  ajfay er  is  weighing  his  matters,  a  reverberatory  fire 
is  lighted  in  a  furnace,  furnifhed  with  a  muffler,  and  a  cuppel, 
or  teft,  fet  therein  to  heat.  This  done,  a  little  bullet  of 
lead  is  put  in  the  cuppel,  of  a  weight  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gold  to  be  ajfay ed.  When  the 
lead  is  well  melted,  and  appears  very  clean  and  bri°ht  ; 
they  put  in  the  gold  and  filver,  and  let  it  fufe  and  feeth  till 
it  appear  of  an  opal  colour,  and  have  fixed  itfelf  in  a  little 
lump  to  the  bottom  of  the  cuppel. 

This  done,  the  cuppel  is  left  to  cool  in  the  furnace  itfelf ; 
after  which  the  lump  is  feparated  very  exactly  from  the 
place  where  it  ftuck  to  the  veffel ;  and  ftretched  or  hammer¬ 
ed  on  the  anvil  j  heating  it  again  and  again,  on  the  coals,  to 
promote  the  ftretching. 

When  fufficiently  hammer’d,  they  roll  it  up  in  form  of  a 
cornet,  or  coffin,  and  thus  put  it  in  a  glafs  matrafs,  capable 
of  containing  four  fpoonfuls  of  water  ;  and  having;  added  to 
it  a  quantity  of  aqua  fortis ,  well  corrected,  that" is,  mixed 
with  near  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  river  water  ;  they 
boil  it  over  a  wood  fire,  till  fuch  time  as  the  aqua  fort  is 
yields  no  more  red  fumes. 

This  firft  water  being  pour’d  off,  and  the  cornet  left  alone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matrafs,  they  fill  the  matrafs  again,  but 
with  pure  aqua  forth  ;  which,  after  boiling,  is  poured  off  in 

its  turn,  at  fuch  time  as  the  fumes  are  become  white. _ This 

done,  they  fill  up  the  matrafs  with  river  water,  to  wafh  the 
cornet. 

When  wafhed,  they  put  it  dry  in  a  crucible,  with  a  cover  over 
it,  and  heat  it  till  it  become  of  a  cherry-colour. 

This  done,  the  ajfay  is  finifhed  ;  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  weigh  itagainft  the  fame  weight  of  fine  gold,  as  was 
ufed  at  firft,  before  the  ajfay  :  for  by  comparing  the  firft 
weight  of  the  gold,  ere  it  was  put  in  the  fire,  and  the  aqua 
forth,  with  what  it  retained  after  it  had  thus  undergone  the 
teft  ;  they  judge,  from  the  greater  or  lefs  lofs  it  has  fuftain- 
ed,  of  the  quantity  of  alloy  mixed  with  it.  See  Gold 
Method  of  Assaying  Silver.— The  procefs  is  much  the  fame 
as  in  gold  ;  only  lefs  difficult,  and  fhorter.  The  filver  is 
weighed,  as  before;  and  the  fame  furnace,  and  muffler,  the 
fame  fire,,  the  fame  cuppel  ufed.  Add,  that  lead  is  like¬ 
wife  put  m  the  cuppel,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  filver  to  be  affayed.  n  y 

The  lead  being  well  melted,  and  clear,  the  filver  is  put  in  ■ 
and  after  it  is  brought  to  an  opal  colour',  and  fixed  in  a  lump 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cuppel,  which  happens  in  about  hall 
an  hour  ;  they  let  it  cool,  and  cleanfe  it ;  and  laftly  weigh 
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it  again,  as  in  gold.  And  from  its  diminution,  eftimate  the 
quantity  of  alloy.  See  Silver. 

Assaying  of  Lead.—  The  ajfay  of  gold  and  filver  being  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  lead  ;  ’tis  of  the  utmoft  importance,  the 
lead  be  free  of  any  mixture  of  either  of  the  two  metals*:  o- 
therwife  the  ajfay  will  be  falfe  j  by  reafon  the  gold  and  filver 
mixed  with  the  lead,  will  not  evaporate  like  other  kinds  of 
alloy,  but  unite  with  the  metal  under  ajfay. 

To  prevent  this  diforder,  and  affure  the  operation,  there  is 
no  way  but  to  ajfay  the  lead  itfelf. 

This  ajfay  is  performed  in  the  fame  furnace,  and  with  the 
fame  cuppels,  as  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  :  but  the  procefs  is 
incomparably  more  fimple.  All  here  required,  when  the 
cuppel  is  heated,  being  to  put  in  the  piece  of  lead  to  be 
a  fayed.  If  this  lead  evaporate  entirely,  it  is  fit  for  the  pur- 
pqfe.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  remain  any  little  grain 
of  filver,  (Ac.  at  the  bottom*  it  muft  be  fet  afide.  See 
Lead. 

Assaying  of  Tin.  See  the  article  Tin. 

Assay-Master,  an  officer,  under  certain  corporations,  in* 
trufted  with  the  care  oi  making  true  touch  or  ajfay,  of  the 
gold  and  filver  brought  to  him  ;  and  giving  a  juft  report  of 
the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  thereof. 

Such  is  the  afj'ay-majler  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  called  alfo 

affayer  of  the  king. 

The  afjdy-maft er  of  the  goldfmith’s  company,  is  a  fort  of 
affiftant-warden,  called  alfo  a  touch-warden ,  appointed  to 
furvey,  ajfay,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  (Ac.  committed 
to  him.  1  here  are  alfo  affay-maflers  appointed  by  ftatute, 
at  x  ork,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Norwich,  and  Newcaftle, 
for  affaying  wrought  plate. — The  affay-mafler  is  to  retain  8 
grains  of  every  pound  Troy  of  filver  brought  to  him  ;  4 
whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  deal,  to  be  re- 
afiayed  the  next  year ;  and  the  other  4  to  be  allowed  him 
for  his  wafte  and  fpillings.  12  (A  13  TV.  III.  c.  4.  1  An. 
c.  9.  See  Pix. 

Note,  The  number  of  penny-weights  fet  down  in  the  ofay-  . 
mafer  s  report,  is  to  be  accounted  as  per  pound,  or  fo  much 
in  every  pound  of  12  ounces  Troy.— k  or  every  twenty  pen¬ 
ny-weight,  or  ounce  Troy,  the  filver  is  found  by  the  affay 
to  be  worje  than  ftandard,  or  fterling,  fix-pence  is  to  be 
edudfed  :  for  that  every  ounce  will  coft  fo  much  to  reduce 
it  to  ftandard  goodnefs,  or  to  change  it  for  fterling.  Touch  ft. 
of  gold  and  fiver  ware,  p.  41. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  jt  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe  than  ftan¬ 
dard,  you  muft  account,  that  in  the  ounce  Troy  it  is  worfe 
by  fo  many  times  3  s.  8d.— And  for  every  grain  it  is  fet 
down  worfe,  you  muft  account  it  worfe  by  fo  many  times 
1 1  d  in  the  ounce  Troy.—And  for  every  half  grain  <d.  1. 
for  fo  much  it  will  coft  to  make  it  of  ftandard  goodnefs,  (Ac. 

Assay  of  weights  and  meafures,  fignifies  the  trial  or  examina¬ 
tion  or  common  weights  and  meafures,  ufed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  market  See  Weight,  Measure,  Standard, 

clerk,  of  the  market. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  the  joining  or  uniting  of  feveral  things 
together;  or,  the  things  themfelves  fo  joined,  or  united.  See 
Union,  (Ac. 

The  ajfemblage  of  two  bones  for  motion,  is  called  articulation 
See  Articulation. 

Carpenters  and  joiners  have  various  kinds  and  forms  of  aft 
Jembiage-,  as,  with  mortifies  and  tenons,  with  dove- tails,  (Ac 
See  Mortise,  Dove-tail,  (Ac. 

TIic  Europeans  admire  the  carpentry  of  fo  me  Indians,  where 
the  ajfemalage  is  made  without  either  nails  or  pins.’  Herrera 
See  Carpentry,  Nail,  (Ac. 

Assemblage  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  feveral  things,  fo  difpofed  together,  as  that  the 
whole  has  an  agreeable  effedf.— It  is  with  difcourfe  as  with 
bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  excellency  to  the  juft  afjetn— 
blage  and  proportion  of  their  members.  ^ 

ASSEMBLY  *  a  meeting  of  feveral  perfons  in  the  fame 
place,  and  with  the  fame  common  defign. 

*  JfhLTd  is,f0/me/d  0f  the  Latin  adfimulare-,  compounded 
or  ad,  to,  and  fimul,  together.  * 

(councils*  t)f  thu  C,lCrgy’  3re,  CaIled  convocations,  fynods, 

retain,  tK  gh  ^  °ne  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 

retains  the  name  general  ajfembly.  See  Convocation 

Synod  Council,  Ac.-fhe  ajfemblies  of  judges, 

are  called  courts,  (Ac.  See  Court.— The  ajfemblies  of  the 

Roman  people  were  called  comitia.  See  Com  itia,  (Ac  —  4 

I  he  ajfembly  of  a  preacher,  (Ac.  is  his  audience.— The  aca 

demies  have  their  ajfemblies,  or  days  of  ajfembly.  See  Aca- 

demy,  bV.— The  ajfemblies  of  diffenters,  (Ac.  are  frequent- 


1  1  r  aj  cjct.  arc  rreai 

■  tIcm"7  °f  reproacb’  Called  conventicles.  See  Conven- 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  fupreme  leo-iftative 
powerwas  lodged  m  an  ajfembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kin- 

Some  ffd  ,en"U  y  ftVhwe  hke  PurP°ks  as  our  parliament 

of/t,s  u,age  {iiji  fuwift  ™  ** 

aJJcmJn.s  of  the  ftates  of  Languedoc,  Bret::  -Tie  and  a  few 
other  provinces  of  France;  but  thefe  are  no  more  than  (ha- 
dows  Of  the  ancient  ajfemblm.  It  is  only  in  Great- Britain, 
oweden,  and  Poland,  that  fuch  afftmilm  retain  their  ancicnl 

powers 


ASS 
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powers  and  privileges.  SeePARLiAMENT,DYET,  Wit- 
TENAGEMOTE,  &C. 

Assemblies  of  the  campus  Martii,  or  Mali ,  of  the  field  of 
Mars ,  or  May.  See  Field  of  Mars ,  &c.  1 

Rebellious  Assembly.  ?  g  S  Rebellious. 

Unlawful  Assembly.  5  oee  (Unlawful. 

Assembly  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  beau-monde,  fora  ftated 
and  general  meeting  of  the  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes;  for 
the.  fake  of  converfati.on,  gallantry,  news,  and  play. 

garter,  ox  Place  of  Assembly,  in  a  camp,  lAc.  See  Quar¬ 
ter  of  ajfembly. 

Assembly,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  art,  for  the  fecond  beat 
of  the  drum,  being  that  before  the  march.  See  Drum. 

On  hearing  this,  the  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up, 
and  then  Hand  to  their  arms. —  The  third  beating  is  called 
th o  march,  as  the  firffc  is  called  the  general.  See  General. 

A  S  S  E  N  S  U  Regio.  ,  ..  t  Regio. 

Dower  ex  Assensu  Patris.  5  ^  e  1  ie  artlC^es|  Dower. 

ASSENT,  Assensus,  an  agreement  or  acquiefcence  of  the 
mind  to  fomething  propofed,  or  affirmed. — Thus,  to  ajfent 
to  any  proportion,  is  to  allow  it  true,  or  to  perceive  its  truth 
See  Truth. 

The  fchoolmen  obferve,  that  to  every  propofition,  how  com¬ 
pound  or  complex  foever  it  be,  there  only  goes  one  ajfent  o 
the  mind. — Thus,  in  the  conditional  propofition,  if  the  fun 
fliines  it  is  day;  there  is  only  one  ajfent  of  mind,  which  re 
gards  the  connexion  of  the  effect  with  the  condition.  So  in 
the  disjunctive  propofition,  Peter  either  ftudies;  or  does  not 
ftudy;  the  mind  does  not  give  a  twofold  afjent  to  the  two  parts 
thereof,  it  being  enough  that  Peter  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  for  the  propofition  to  be  true.  See  Proposition. 
Ajfent  is  diftinguifhed,  like  faith,  into  implicite,  ox  blind-,  and 
explicit  e,  ox  feeing.  See  Faith,  £At. — Others  diftinguifh  it 
into  adiual  and  habitual. — . 

Actual  Assent,  is  a  judgment  whereby  the  mind  perceives  a 
thing  to  be  true. 

Habitual  Assent,  confifts  in  certain  habits  of  believing  or  ac- 
quiefcing,  induced  in  the  mind  by  repeated  a&s.  See  Ha¬ 
bit. 

To  this  belongs  faith,  which  is  an  ajfent  arifing  from  the  au 
thority  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. — Such  alfo  is  opinion,  which 
is  defined  an  ajfent  of  the  mind  cum  formidine  oppofti ,  &c. 
See  Faith,  Opinion,  £sV. 

For  the  meafures  and  degrees  of  Assent,  fee  Probability, 
Evidence,  Demonstration,  dAr. 

Father  Malebranche  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  or  principle 
of  method,  never  to  allow  any  thing  for  truth,  from  which 
we  can  forbear  our  ajfent  without  fome  fecret  reproach  of  our 
own  reafon.  See  Liberty,  &c. 

Royal  Assent.  See  the  article  Royal. 

ASSERTION,  Assertio,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools, 
a  propofition  which  a  perfon  advances ;  which  he  avows  to 
be  true,  and  is  ready  to  maintain  in  public.  See  Proposi¬ 
tion,  Thesis,  &c. 

ASSESSOR  *,  or  Assessour,  an  inferior,  or  fubordinate 
officer  of  juftice,  chiefly  appointed  to  affift  the  ordinary  judge 
with  his  opinion  and  advice.  See  Judge,  and  Justice. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  ad,  to,  and  fedeo,  I  fit. 

The  mailers  in  chancery  are  ajfejfors  of  the  lord  chancellor 
See  Master,  and  Chancellor. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ajfejfors  in  the  imperial  chamber,  or¬ 
dinary  and  extraordinary. — The  ordinary  are  now  in  num¬ 
ber  forty-one,  whereof  five  are  elected  by  the  emperor,  viz. 
three  counts  or  barons,  and  two  jurifconfulti,  or  civil  law¬ 
yers.  The  electors  appoint  ten,  the  fix  circles  eighteen, 
&c.  They  a<St  in  quality  of  counfellors  of  the  chamber,  and 
have  falaries  accordingly.  See  Imperial,  and  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Assessor  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  ajfeffs ,  or  lays  affeff- 
ments  of  taxes,  and  other  public  dues.  See  Assessment. 

In  this  fenle,  ajfejfors ,  among  us,  are  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
or  village,  elected  by  the  community,  to  af'efs,  or  fettle  the 
taxes,  and  other  impofitions  of  the  year,  to  fix  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  each  perfon  is  to  bear,  according  to  his  ellate, 
and  to  fee  the  collection  made.  See  Tax,  &c. — Thefe  are 
alfo  called  in  our  law  ajffors. — By  the  Eat.  16  &  17  Car.  2. 
two  inhabitants  in  every  parifh  were  made  ajfejfors  fox  the 
royal  aid.  See  Aid,  and  Revenue. 

ASSEVERATION,  an  earned  affirmation,  or  avouching. 
See  Affirmation,  &c. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  rather  Has  IDE  a  ns,  in  antiquity,  a  feet 
among  the  Jews;  thus  called  from  the  Hebrew,  CZPTDn 
hhafdhn ,  merciful,  righteous. 

The  AJfidcans  are  recorded  as  holding  works  of  fupererogation 
neceflary. — They  were  the  fathers  and  predeceflors  of  the 
Pharifees;  and  from  them  likewife  arofe  the  Efleni.  See 
Pharisee,  and  Essenj. 

The  Jefuits  Serrarius  and  Drufus,  have  wrote  againfl  each  o- 
ther  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  AJfidcans,  on  occafion  of  a  paffage 


in  Jofeph  Ben  Gorion  ;  the  firft  maintaining,  that  by  the 
name  AJfidcans  he  means  Efleni,  and  the  latter  Pharifees. 

A  SSIENTO,  or  Assienta,  in  matters  of  commerce,  a 
contract  or  convention  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other 


powers,  for  furnifliing  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Amerifc.iJ 
with  negro  flaves.  See  Negro,  dA\ 

The  term  is  originally  Spanifh,  and  fignifies  a  bargain:  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  firft  ajfienio  was  a  treaty  or  contract  made  with 
the  P  rench  Guinea  company,  whereby  they  were  put  in  pof-- 
feffion  of  this  privilege,  in  confideration  of  a  certain  duty 
which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Spain’s  farms,  for  e- 
very  negro  thus  furnifhed. — • 

This  contrail  was  figned  in  the  year  1702,  to  lafl  ten  years, 
with  a  further  liberty  allowed  the  affientijls  of  two  years  more, 
in  cafe  they  had  not  furnifhed  the  whole  number  flipulated 
before.— The  two  principal  articles  regarded,  firft;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  to  be  provided,  which  was  3800  while  the  war 
fhould  laft,  and  4800  in  cafe  of  peace.  Secondly,  the  duty  to 
be  paid  the  king  oi  Spain,  during  the  farm,  or  affento-,  which 
was  fixed  at  33  efeudos,  pieces  of  eight,  per  head,  or  piezet 
de  India. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  acknowledged 
king  of  Spain  by  the  allies;  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  that  the  affento  contrail 
fhould  be  transferred  to  the  Englifh. — Accordingly  a  new  in- 
ftrument  was  figned  in  May  1713,  to  laft  30  years;  and  the 
furnifhing  of  negroes  to  the  Spanifh  America,  was  committed 
to  the  South-Sea  company,  juft  then  erected.  See  South- Sea 
Company. 

In  virtue  hereof,  they  are  yearly  to  furnifh  4800  negroes;  for 
which  they  are  to  pay  at  the  fame  rate  as  the  French,  with 
this  condition,  that  during  the  firft  25  years,  only  half  the 
duty  fhall  be  paid  for  fuch  as  they  fhall  import  beyond  the 
ftated  number. 

The  laft  article  gives  them  a  further  privilege  not  enjoyed  by 
the  French  ;  which  is,  that  the  Englifh  ajfentifs  {hall  be 
allowed,  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  Spanifh  America  a  (hip 
of  500  tons,  loaden  with  the  fame  commodities  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ufually  carry  thither;  with  a  licence  to  fell  the  fame, 
concurrently  with  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Vera  Cruz.- —  I  his  additional  article  is  fuppofed  as 
advantageous  to  the  company,  as  the  whole  contrail  befides; 
being  granted  contrary  to  the  ufual  Spanifh  policy,  which  has 
ever  follicitoufly  preserved  the  commerce  of  their  America 
to  themfelves.  See  Register. 

Some  new  articles  have  been  fince  added  to  the  ancient  affento ; 
as,  that  the  Englifh  fhall  fend  their  regifter-fhip  yearly,  even 
though  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons  do  not  go;  and  that  for 
the  firft  ten  years,  the  faid  fliip  may  be  of  650  tun. 

The  manner  of  valuing  the  negroes,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
king  of  Spain’s  duty,  is  the  fame  as  delivered  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Negro. 

A  S  S  I G  N,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  to  whom  a  thing  is  af- 
figned ,  or  made  over.  See  Assignee. 

The  word  ajfgn  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  in  favour  of 
baftards;  who,  becaufe  they  cannot  pafs  by  the  name  of  heirs , 
are  compnfed  under  that  of  ajfgn  s.  See  Bastard. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  a  perfon  to  whom  a  thing  is  appointed 
or  ajftgned ,  to  be  occupied,  paid,  or  done.  See  Assign. 

An  ajfgn ee  differs  from  a  deputy  in  this,  that  the  ajfgnee  pof- 
feiies  or  enjoys  the  thing  in  his  own  right;  and  a  deputy  in 
the  right  of  another.  See  Deputy. 

Ajfgnee  may  be  fo  either  by  deed  or  by  law. 

Assignee  by  deed,  is  when  a  leffee  of  a  term  fells  and  affigns 
the  fame  to  another:  that  other  is  his  ajfgnee  by  deed. _ 

Assignee  by  law ,  is  he  whom  the  law  fo  makes  without  any 
appointment  of  the  perfon. —  3 

T  hus,  an  executor  is  ajfgnee  by  law  to  the  teftator,  who  dies 
poflefled  of  a  leafe  made  to  him  and  his  ajfgns.  See  Exe¬ 
cutor,  Testator,  &c. 

ASSIGNING  is  ufed  for  the  act  of  appointing  a  deputy ;  or 
the  making  over  a  right  to  another.  See  Assignment. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  fuch  lands  or  eftates  were  affgned  or 
made  over  to  fuch  perfons  for  fuch  ufes,  the. — In  the  flat. 
20  Edw.  I.  we  read  of  juftices  affgned  to  take  affifes,  &c 
See  Assise. 

Assigning  alfo  fignifies  pointing  out  or  fetting  forth. _ Thus 

we  fay,  to  ajfgn  the  real  caufe  of  fuch  an  event,  dA\ 

To  ajfgn  error,  is  to  fhew  in  what  part  of  a  procefs  at  law,  an 
error  is  committed.  See  Error. 

To  ajfgn  falfe  judgment,  verditf,  &c.  is  to  declare  how  and 
where  judgment,  verdict,  or  the  like,  is  unjuft.  See  Tudg- 
ment,  Verdict,  &c. 

To  ajfgn  wafe ,  is  to  fhew  efpecially  wherein  the  wafte  is 
committed.  See  Waste. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  adl  of  ajfgning,  or  transferring  the 
intereft,  or  property  a  man  has  in  any  thing;  or  of  appoint¬ 
ing,  and  fetting  over  a  right  to  another.  See  Assigning 
T  he  afgnment  of  a  dower,  is  the  fetting  out  of  a  woman’s 
marriage-portion  by  the  heir.  See  Dower. 

Novel  Assignment.  See  the  article  Novel 

A  S  S  I  M  I  L  A  I  I  O  N  *  the  act  of  ajfunilating ;  an  a<t  where¬ 
by  a  thing  is  rendered  fimilar,  or  like  to  another.  See  Si¬ 
militude,  cA\ 

*  Tile  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  fimilis,  like. 

Assimil a  1  ion,  Assimilatio,  in  phyfics,  is  properly  a 
motion  whereby  bodies  convert  other  duly  difpofed  bodies, 

into 


See  Mo- 
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into  a  nature  like,  or  homogeneous  to  their  own. 
tion,  Body,  'be. 

Some  philofophers  call  it,  the  motion  of  multiplication ,  mean¬ 
ing,  that  bodies  are  hereby  multiplied  not  in  number,  but 
in  bulk;  which  is  more  properly  expreffed  by  the  motion  of 
augrn  ntation,  or  accretion.  See  Accretion,  Accession, 
Augmentation,  br. 

Inftances  of  this  ajfwiilation  we  fee  in  flame,  which  converts 
the  oily  or  other  particles  of  a  fuel  into  its  own  fiery  and  lu¬ 
minous  nature.  The  like  all'o  appears  in  air,  fmoke,  and 
fpirits  of  all  kinds.  See  Flame,  Fuel,  Fire,  be. 

The  like  we  fee  in  vegetables,  where  the  watery  juices  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  earth,  being  further  prepared  and  digefted  in 
the  veflels  of  the  plant,  become  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and 
augment  the  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  be.  thereof.  See  Vege¬ 
table,  Vegetation,  Sap,  Wood,  Fruit,  be. 

So  in  animal  bodies,  we  fee  the  food  ajfimilatecl ,  or  changed 
into  an  animal  fubftance,  by  digeftion,  chylification,  and 
the  other  operations  neceffary  to  nutrition.  See  Food,  Di¬ 
gestion,  Chylification,  Nutrition,  Animal, 
be. 

ASS  IS  A,  or  Assisia;  fee  the  articles  Assise,  and  Tal¬ 
lage. 

Assisa  cadere ,  to  fall  from  the  affife ,  in  law,  is  to  be  non- 
fuited.  See  Nonsuit. 

Assisa  cadit  in  furatam ,  is  where  the  thing  in  controverfy  is 
fo  doubtful,  that  it  muff  necelfarily  be  tried  by  a  jury.  See 
Jury. 

Assisa  capi  in  modum  ajffes ,  is  when  the  defendant  pleads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  affife,  without  taking  any  exception  to  the 
count,  declaration,  or  writ. 

Assisa  continuanda,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  juftices,  to  take 
an  affife  for  the  continuance  of  a  caufe,  where  certain  records 
alledged  cannot  in  time  be  procured  by  the  party.  See 
Writ. 

Assisa  nocumenti ,  is  an  affife  of  nuifance.  See  Nuisance, 
and  Annoyance. 

Assisa  panic  b  cerevifes ,  denotes  the  power  or  privilege  of 
affigning,  or  adjufting  the  weight  and  meafure  of  bread  and 
beer. 

Assist  judicium ,  in  law,  fignifies  a  judgment  of  the  court 
given  either  againft  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  for  default. 
See  Default. 

Assisa  proroganda ,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  juflices  of  affife, 
for  the  ftay  of  proceedings,  by  reafon  of  the  king’s  bufinefs, 
wherein  the  party  is  employed.  See  Writ. 

‘ Tenentibus  in  Assisa  non  onerandis.  See  Tenentibus.  * 

ASSISE,  or  Assize*,  affifa ,  inlaw,  a  fitting  of  judges,  or 
juftices ;  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  caufes.  See 
Judge,  or  Justice,  be. 

*  The  word  is  French,  affife,  of  affis,  feated ;  formed  of  the 
Latin  afjideo ,  I  fit  by ;  which  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and 
Jcdeo,  I  fit. 

Clerk  of  Assise.  See  the  article  Clerk. 

Assise,  or  Assises,  was  anciently  ufed  for  certain  extraor¬ 
dinary  fittings  of  luperior  judges,  in  the  inferior  courts  de¬ 
pending  on  their  jurifdidtion ;  to  enquire  whether  the  fubal- 
tern  judges  and  officers  did  their  duty;  to  receive  the  com¬ 
plaints  preferred  againft  them;  and  take  cognizance  of  ap¬ 
peals  from  them.  See  Appe  a  l,  be.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
mercurial  afffes. 

Assise,  was  alfo  a  court  or  affembly,  compofed  of  feveral 
great  perfons  of  the  realm;  held  occafionally  in  the  king’s 
palace,  for  the  final  decifion  of  all  affairs  of  importance,  fee 
Court,  Palace,  bV. 

This  is  more  ufually  called,  among  our  writers,  placita , 
malla  publica ,  or  curies  genera les.  See  Placita,  bV. — 
Vet  there  is  forne  difference  between  afffes,  and  placita. — 
The  vicounts,  or  fheriffs,  who  originally  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  comites,  or  counts,  and  rendered  juftice  in  their  place, 
held  two  kinds  of  courts,  the  one  ordinary,  held  every  day, 
and  called  placitum ;  the  other  extraordinary,  called  affife,  or 
placitum  generalc ;  at  which  the  count  himfelf  affifted  for  the 
difpatch  of  the  more  weighty  affairs.  See  Count,  Vi- 
count.  Sheriff,  be. 

Hence,  the  term  ajffe  came  to  be  extended  to  all  grand  days 
of  judgment,  at  which  the  trials  and  pleadings  were  to  be 
folemn  and  extraordinary. 

The  modern  conftitution  of  afifes  is  pretty  different  from 
that  hitherto  fpoke  of. — Our  affe  may  be  defined  a  court, 
place,  or  time  where  and  when  writs  and  proceffes,  either 
civil  or  criminal,  or  both,  are  confidered,  difpatched,  de¬ 
cided,  br.  by  judges  and  jury.  See  Process,  Court, 
Day,  Jury,  be. 

In^this  fienfe,  we  have  two  kinds  of  afffes ;  general  and  fpe- 

Genci al  Assises,  or  Assizes,  are  thofe  held  by  the  judges 
twice  a  year,  in  their  feveral  circuits.  See  Circuit. 

1  he  natuie  of  thefe  afffes  is  explained  by  my  lord  Bacon,' 
who  obferves  that  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  are  di- 
\  ided  into  fix  circuits;,  through  each  of  which  two  learned 
men,  affigned  by  the  king  s  commiffion,  ride  twice  a  your, 
called  juflices  or  judges  of affife ,  who  have  feveral  commiffions, 
by  which  they  fit,  viz. 
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i°,  A  Comwijfion  of  oyer  and  terminer ,  directed  to  them,  and 
many  others  of  the  beft  account  in  their  refpeclive  circuits. 
See  Oyer  and  Terminer. — In  this  commiffion,  the  judges  of 
affife  are  of  the  quorum  ;  fo  that  without  them  there  can  be 
no  proceeding.  This  commiffion  gives  them  power  to  deal 
with  treafons,  murders,  felonies,  and  other  mifdemeanors. 
See  Treason,  Felony,  be. 

The  fecond  is  of  gaol-delivery ,  which  is  only  to  the  judges 
themfelves,  and  the  clerk  of  the  affe  affociate. — By  this 
commiffion  they  have  to  do  with  every  prifoner  in  gaol,  for 
what  offence  foever.  See  Gaol -delivery,  be. 

The  third  is  directed  to  themfelves,  and  the  clerk  of  the  af¬ 
fife,  to  take  writs  of  poffeffion,  called  alfo  afffes-,  and  to  do 
right  and  juftice  thereupon.  See  Possession. 

The  fourth  is  to  take  nifi  prius,  directed  to  the  juftices,  and 
the  clerks  of  afffes ;  whence  they  are  alfo  called  juflices  of 
nifi  prius.  See  Nisi  prius. 

The  fifth  is  a  commiffion  of  peace ,  in  every  county  of  their 
•circuit;  and  all  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  afffes,  to  attend 
the  judges.  See  Peace. 

The  fheriff  of  every  fhire  is  alfo  to  attend  in  perfon,  or  by 
a  fufficient  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  who  may  fine  him 
if  he  fail.  See  Sheriff. 

This  excellent  conftitution  of  judges,  circuits,  and  afffes , 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  though  fomewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  now. 

Special  Assise,  is  a  particular  commiffion  granted  to  certain 
perfons,  to  take  cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two  caufes,  as  a 
diffeifin,  or  the  like. — This  was  frequently  praeftifed  among 
our  anceftors.  Bradfon,  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

Assise,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  diredted  to  the  fheriff,  for  the 
recovery  of  poff  effion  of  things  immoveable,  whereof  a  man’s 
felf,  or  anceftors,  have  been  diffeized.  See  Writ,  Pos¬ 
session,  be. 

Littleton,  and  others,  fuppofe  thefe  writs  of  affife  to  have  gi¬ 
ven  the  denomination  to  the  afffes,  or  courts  fo  called;  and 
affign  feveral  reafons  of  the  name  of  the  writ :  as, 

Firfl,  Becaufe  fuch  writs  fettle  the  poffeffion,  and  right  in 
him  that  obtains  by  them.  Secondly,  Becaufe  originally,  they 
were  executed  at  a  certain  time  and  place  appointed ;  for,  by 
the  Norman  law,  the  time  and  place  mult  be  known  forty 
days  before  the  judges  fit;  and  by  our  law  there  muff:  be 
fifteen  days  preparation,  except  they  be  tried  in  the  ftanding 
courts  at  Weftminfter. — But,  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 
the  writs  denominated  from  the  courts;  and  that  they  were 
called  afffes ,  becaufe  anciently  tried  at  fpecial  courts  of  afffes , 
fet  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe. — Though,  of  later  days, 
they  are  difpatched  at  the  general  afffes ,  along  with  the  com¬ 
miffion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  be. 

T.  his  writ  is  as  well  of  things  corporeal,  as  incorporeal  rights, 
being  of  four  forts,  viz. 

Assise  of  novel  diffeifin,  Ajffa  novee  dijfeifmts,  which  lies  where 
a  tenant  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life,  is  lately  diffeifed 
of  his  , lands  and  tenements,  rent-fervice,  rent-feck,  or  rent- 
charge,  common  of  pafture,  common  way,  be.  See  Dis¬ 
seisin,  Tenant,  be. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  bill  of  frefh  force,  diredfed  to  the 
officers  or  magiftrates  of  cities  or  towns-corporate;  being  a 
kind  of  affife  for  recovery  of  poffeffion  in  fuch  places,  within 
forty  days  after  the  force,  as  .  the  ordinary  ajffe  is  in  the 
county.  See  Fresh  Force. 

Assise  of  mart  cl’  aunceflor ,  Ajffa  mortis  antecefforis ,  lies  where 
my  father,  mother,  brother,  uncle,  be.  dies  feized  of  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  be.  held  in  fee-fimple;  and  after  their 
death,  a  ftranger  abates.  See  Abatement.— It  itgoodas 
well  againft  the  abator,  as  any  other  in  poffeffion. 

Assise  of  darrein  prefentment ,  Affifa  ultimee  prefent  at  ionis ,  lies 
where  I,  or  my  anceftor  have  prefented  a  clerk  to  a  church, 
and  after  the  church  becomes  vacant  by  the  death,  or  other- 
wife,  a  ftranger  prefents  his  clerk  to  the  fame  church,  in  my 
difturbance.  See  Presentation,  Patronage,  bV. 
Thefe  three  afffes  were  inftituted  by  Henry  II.  in  the  place 
of  duck  ’;  wlncn  till  then,  had  obtained  on  thefe  occafions. 
See  Duel. 

Magna  ajffa  ef  regale  beneficium,  dementia  principis  de  conci- 
lio  pracerum  populis  indultum ;  a  quo  mitre  hominum  b  flatus 
integntati  lam  falubriter  confulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  quis  in 
hbero  foli  tenemento  poffdet,  ret  inert  do,  duello  cafum  homines 
declinare  poffunt,  be.  Glanvil,  lib.  2.  cap.  7/  See  Com¬ 
bat,  br. 

Assise  of  Utrum ,  lies  for  a  parfon  againft  a  layman,  or  a  lay¬ 
man  againft  a  parfon,  for  land  or  tenement,  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  in  lay-fee,  or  free-alms.  See  Tithe,  be. 
Assise,  isalfoufed,  according  to  Littleton,  for  a  jury.— This, 

that  author  fuppofes  to  be  by  a  metonymia  effe&i,  the  jury 

being  fo  called,  becaufe  fummoned  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of 

affife. . 

\  c  t  it  muft  be  obfeived,  that  the  jury  fummoned  upon  a 
writ  of  righi,  is  likewife  called  the  ^fffe ;  but  this  may 
be  faid  to  be  xara^pnoxu?,  or  abufively  fo  termed. — Afjife 

in  this  fignification,  is  divided  into  magna  b  parva.  See 
Jury. 
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Assise  is  further  ufed,  according  to  Littleton,  for  an  ordinance, 
or  ftatute  regulating  the  weight,  fize,  or  dimenfions  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities. — Thus  the  ancient  ftatute  of  bread  and  ale, 
Anno  5 1  Hen.  3,  is  termed  the  a  fife  of  bread  and  ale ,  ajftfa  pa¬ 
nts  >  cerevifuc 

Assise  is  further  ufed  for  the  Icantling,  or  quantity  it  felf  pre- 
fcribed,  by  the  ftatute. -When  wheat  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 
price,  bread  lhall  be  of  fuch  ajftfe.  See  Bread. 

We  have  divers  ftatutes  for  fixing  the  ajftfe  of  fifh,  cloths*, 
wood,  billets,  faggots,  and  the  like.  I'id.  34^  35  H.  8.  c. 
3.  ty  A.  c.  15*  10  A.  c.  6.  ig  Car .  i.  c.  3*  4  f  &£•  i.  c. 
2.  I  Geo.  l.jlat.  2.  c.  18. 

*  Fixing  any  ajftfe  of  cloth,  or  prefcribing  what  length,  breadth, 
weight,  (ffc.  it  lhall  have,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  thinks,  does 
moie  hurt  than  good.  As  the  fainions  and  humours  of  man¬ 
kind  are  variable,  to  fupply  all  markets  at  all  times,  we 
muii  have  of  all  forts,  cheap  and  light  as  well  as  heavier  and 
better.  Stretching  with  tenters  is  efTential  to  our  drapery, 
and  the  precife  degree  or  quantity  of  it  cannot  without  inju¬ 
ry  be  prefcribed  by  any  law  ;  but  muft  be  left  to  the  vender’s 
or  exporter’s  difcretion.  Child ,  Difc.  of  Trade,  p.  148. 

Assise  of  the  foreji ,  is  a  ftatute  or  condition  containing  orders 
to  be  obferved  in  the  king’s  foreft.— It  is  called  an  ajftfe ,  be- 
caufe  it  fets  down  and  appoints  a  certain  meafure,  rate,  or 
order  in  the  things  it  concerns.  See  Forest. 

Assise,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  whole  procefs  in  court,  founded 
on  a  writ  of  ajftfe ;  and  fometimes  for  a  part  of  it,  viz.  the 
ifliie,  or  verdift  of  the  jury. 

Thus  we  read,  that  ‘  aififes  of  novel  diffeifin  fhall  not  be  ta- 
*  ken  but  in  their  fhires  ;  and  after  this  manner,  (iff.’  Mag , 
Chart,  cap.  12. —So  in  Merton,  cap.  A,.  Hen.  III.  we  meet 
with,  1  certified  by  afifey  quitted  by  ajftfe (iff. 

Continuance  of  Assise. ■>  r  Continuance. 

Juftices  of  Assise.  /  «  .  .  ,  J  Justice. 

Limitation  of  Assise,  f  c  e  ar  10  es  j  Limitation. 

Rents  of  Assise.  J  (.Rent. 

A  SS I SE  R,  or  Assizer  of  weights  and  meafures ,  is  an  officer 
who  has  the  care,  and  overfight  of  thofe  matters.  See  Clerk 
of  the  market. 

ASSISI  S. — Non ponendo  in  ajfijis.  See  Non-ponendo. 

ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  ajfejfqr.  See  Assessor. 

In  Scotland,  ajfifors  are  the  fame  with  our  jurors.  See  Juror. 

A  S  S I  ST  A  N  C  E.  See  the  article  Aid. 

ASSISTANT,  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  or  officer  appointed  to 
attend  another  principal  officer,  for  the  more  eafy  and  regular 
difcharge  of  his  function.— Such  a  bifhop  or  prieft  had  feven 
or  eight  ajftftants. 

Assistant,  is  particularly  applied  to  a  kind  of counfellors,  or 
controllers,  added  to  the  generals  or  fuperiours  of  monafteries, 
(iff.  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  general  of  the  Jefuits  has  five  ajfi/lants ,  of  confummate 
experience,  chofen  by  him  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  or¬ 
der,  and  denominated  from  the  kingdoms  or  countries  to 
which  they  belong,  i.  e.  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  anc 
Portugal.  See  General,  Jesuit,  (iff. 

In  a  like  fenfe,  moft  of  our  trading  companies  have  their 
courts  of  ajfiflants. 

Assistants  are  alfo  thofe  condemned  to  ajjijl  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal.  See  Absolution. 

ASSIZE,  or  Assise.  See  the  article  Assise. 

ASSOCIATE*,  an  adjunct,  partner,  or  member.  See 
Adjunct,  Association,  <&c. 


*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  and  focius ,  fel¬ 
low,  companion. — The  ajfociates  of  Dr.  Bray  for  converfion 
of  the  Negroes,  &c. 

ASSOCI  AT  ION,  Associatio,  the  aft  of  affociating  or 
forming  a  fociety,  or  company.  See  Associate,  Socie¬ 
ty,  Company,  &c. 

Ajfociation  is  properly  a  contraft  or  treaty  of  partnerlhip, 
whereby  two  or  more  perfons  unite  together,  either  for  their 
mutual  affiftanqe,  or  the  joint  carrying  on  of  an  affair  ;  or 
even  fora  more  commodious  manner  of  life. — The  clofeft  of 
all  a  Jactations  is  that  made  by  the  band  of  matrimony. 

Association  of  Ideas ,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas,  cpnftant- 
ly  and  immediately  follow  or  fuceeed  one  another  in  the  mind, 
fo  that  one  fhall  almoft  infallibly  produce  the  other  ;  whether 
there  be  any  natural  relation  between  them,  or  not.  See 
IpEA,  Deformity. 

Where  there  is  a  real  affinity  or  connection  in  ideas,  it  is  the 
excellency  of  the  mind,  to  be  able  to  colleft,  compare,  and 
range  them  in  order,  in  its  enquiries :  but  where  there  is  none, 
nor  any  caufe  to  be  affigned  for  their  accompanying  each  0- 
ther,  but  what  is  owing  to  mere  accident  or  habit ;  this  un- 
natural  ajfociation  becomes  a  great  imperfeftion,  and  is,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  a  main  caufe  of  error,  or  wrong  deduftions 
in  reasoning.  See  Error,  (iff. 

Thus  the  idea  of  goblins  and  fprights,  has  really  no  more 
affinity  with  darknefs  than  with  light  ;  and  yet  letafoolifh 
maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife 
them  there  together,  it  is  poffible  he  lhall  never  be  able  to 
feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives,  but  darknefs  lhall 
V  o  L.  I.  Nw  *3. 
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ever  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  ideas.— Let  cuftom,  frorfi 
the  very  childhood,  have  joined  the  idea  of  figure  and  lhape 
to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be 
liable  to,  about  the  Deity  ? 

Such  wrong  combinations  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  Ihews,  are  a 
great  caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  oppofition  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fefts  of  philofophy  and  religion  ;  for  we  cannot  ima¬ 
gine,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  different  from,  and  fometimes 
contradictory  to  one  another,  Ihould  wilfully  and  knowingly 
impofeupon  themfelves,  and  refufe  truth  offered  by  plain  rea- 
fon  :  but  fomeloofe  and  independent  ideas  are  by" education, 
cuftom,  and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in 
their  minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together  :  thefe 
they  can  no  more  feparate  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they 
were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This 
gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonftration  to  abfurdities,  confiftert- 
cy  to  nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  and  al¬ 
moft  of  all  the  errors  in  the  world. 

Association,  in  law,  is  a  patent  fent  by  the  king,  either  of 
his  own  motion,  or  at  the  fuit  of  a  party  plaintiff,  to  the 
juftices  ofaffife  ;  to  have  other  perfons  ajfociated  to  them,  in 
order  to  take  the  alfife.  See  Justice,  and  Assise. 

Upon  this  patent  of  ajfociation ,  the  king  fends  his  writ  to  the 
juftices  of  the  affife,  by  it  commanding  them  to  admit*  them 
that  are  fo  fent. 

Commijjjon  of  Association.  See  Commission. 

ASSOILE,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  to  abfolve, 
deliver,  or  fet  free  from  an  excommunication.  See  Abso¬ 
lution,  Excommunication,  (iff. 

ASSONANCE,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  term  ufed  where 
the  words  of  a  phrafe,  or  a  verfe,  have  the  fame  found  or  ter¬ 
mination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme.  See  Rhyme. 
Thefe  are  ufually  vicious  in  Englilh  ;  though  the  Romans 
fometimes  ufed  them  with  elegancy :  as,  Militem  comparavit , 
exercitum  ordinavit ,  aciem  luflravit. 

The  Latins  call  \t  Jimiliter  defmens  ;  and  the  Greeks  oy.oio- 
TfAtuTov.  See  Homoioteleuton. 

ASSONANT  Rhymes ,  is  a  term  particularly  applied  to  a 
kind  of  verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards,  where  a  re- 
femblance  of  found  ferves  iriftead  of  a  natural  rhyme.  Sec 
Rhyme. 

Thus,  ligera,  cubierta ,  tierra,  mefa ,  may  anfwer  each  other 
in  a  kind  of  ajfonant  rhyme,  in  regard  they  have  each  an  e  in 
the  penultimate  fyllable,  and  an  a  in  the  laft. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  a  naked  contraft;  or  a  voluntary 
promife,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  which  a  man  ajfumes  and 
takes  upon  him  to  perform,  and  pay  any  thing  to  another 
See  Contract,  Covenant,  (iff. 

This  term  comprehends  any  verbal  promife ;  and  is  varioufly 
exprefled  by  the  civilians,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
mife:  fometimes,  by  paflupi ;  fometimes  by  promijfto,  pollici- 
tatio,  or  confhtutum.  See  Pactum. 

Where  a  man  fells  goods  to  another,*  the  law  makes  the  aft 
fumpfit  ;  and  promifes  that  he  (hall  pay  for  them 

A  SS  U M P  TIO  N*  Assumptio,  a^feaft  celebrated  in  the 
Romdh  church  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  afeent  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  body  and  foul,  into  heaven.  See  Feast, 
Virgin,  fsc.  9 

*  take  W°rd  'S  C0mp0Unded  0f  the  Latl‘n  ad>  to,  and  fumo,  I 

This  feaft  is  held  with  great  folemnity  both  iri  the  eafternand 
weftern  churches^-  Yet  is  not  the  a fumption  of  our  lady  any 
point  of  faith.  The  ancient  martyrologies  fpeak  of  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  referve,  as  a  thing  not  yet  fully  afeertained  : 
though  a  divine  who  Ihould  now  deny  it,  would  be  obliged 
to  retraft.  •  6 

The  Sorbonne,  in  the  year  1696,  in  the  condemnation  of 
Mary  of  Agreda,  protefted,  among  other  things,  that  they 
believed  that  the  Holy  Virgin  was  ajfumed ,  or  taken  into  hea¬ 
ven,  body  and  foul. 

Assumption  was  alfo,  among  our  anceftors,  ufed  for  the  day 
of  the  death  of  any  faint :  fjuia  ejus  anima  in  caelum  affumi- 
tur.  See  AnniVe rsary. 

Assumption,  in  logic,  is  the  minor,  or  fecond  propofition 
in  a  categorical  fyllogifm.  See  Minor,  Syllogism  (if/ 

Assumption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  confequence  drawn 
from  the  propofitions  whereof  an  argument  is  eompofed  See. 
Consequence. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  premifes  are  true,  but  the  ajtumption  is  cap- 
tious.  See  Premises,  (iff.  r  r 

ASSUMPTIVE  Anns,  in  heraldry,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has 

a  right  to  affunre  of  himfelf,  ,n  virtue  of  feme  gallant  aflion. 
oee  Arms. 

As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentleman  of  blood,  nor  coat  armour 
takes  a  gentleman,  lord  or  prince,  prifoner  i„  any  Wu| 
war;  he  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  (hield  of  fuch  prifonef 
and  enjoy  ,t  to  h,m  and  h,s  heirs.-The  foundation  hereof  is 
that  principle  in  military  law,  that  the  dominion  of  things 
taken  in  lawful  war  pafles  to  the  Conqueror  S 

ASSURANCE,  in  logic.  Sec  CS  Kta  i'nt  v,  Evidence 
Demonstration,  (iff. 

1  Assurance, 


o 
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Assurance,  or  Insurance,  in  commerce.  Sec  Insu¬ 
rance. 

Policy  o/Ass-urance,  is  a  kind  of  contract  whereby  one,  or 
more  perfons  oblige  themfelves  to  make  good  any  damages 
which  a  (hip,  a  houfe,  or  the  like,  may  undergo,  by  fea,  fire, 
or  the  like  dangers. — The  nature  and  laws  hereof,  fee  under 
the  article  Policy  of  afurance. 

We  have  leveral  offices  of  ajjurance  from  fire. — As  the  Royal 
Exchange  afurance  •,  the  Sun  fire-office ;  the  Hand-in-hand 
fire-office  ;  the  London  ajfurance  ;  the  Phoenix-office,  bfc. 
fome  for  houfes,  others  for  goods,  and  fome  (or  both. 

We  have  alfo  ajfurances  for  life ,  in  virtue  whereof,  when  the 
perfon  allured  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the 
erfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  ajfurance  was  granted, 
ee  Annuit  y,  <£  c. 

Collateral  Assurance.  See  the  article  Collateral. 
ASSUROR,  a  merchant,  or  other  perfon,  who  affures,  or 
makes  out  a  policy  of  infurance  for  alhip,  houfe,  life,  or  the 
like.  See  Assurance. 

AJfurors  are  not  anfwerable  for  what  damages  arife  through  the 
negligence,  or  other  fault  of  the  mafter  or  feamen;  or  even 
thofe  which  arife  from  any  vice  or  defeat  in  the  thing  allured. 
See  Average. 

AST  ATI*,  Araroi,  a  fe&  of  heretics  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  followers  of  one  Sergius,  who  renew’d  the  errors  of  the 
Manichees.  SccManichee. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  privative  a,  and  itnui, 
Jio,  to  iiand  firm,  and  fignifies  any  thing  unitable  and  incon- 
itant. 

They  prevailed  much  under  the  emperor  Nicephorus ;  but  his 
fuccelTor,  Michael  Curopalates,  curbed  them  with  very  fevere 
laws. 

ASTERISK*,  a  chara&er  in  form  of  a  fmall  *,  fet  over 
any  word,  or  fentence,  to  make  it  the  more  confpicuous, 
or  to  refer  to  the  margin  for  a  quotation,  explanation,  or  the 
like.  See  Character,  Note,  Reference. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  a  diminutive  of  the  Greek  liar. 
ASTERISM*,  Asterismus,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame 

with  conjlellation.  See  Constellation. 

*  The  word  comes  from  theGreek,  amp,  fella,  liar.  See  Star. 
ASTHMA*,  ArSpx,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs, 

accompanied  with  a  Ihortnefs,  and  difficulty  of  refpiration. 
See  Respiration,  and  Lungs. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the  verb  *.o,fpiro,  I  breathe. 
Or  ajlhma  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  arifing  from  a  diforder 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  ufually  attended  with  violent  motions  of 
the  diaphragm,  abdominal  and  intercoftal  mufcles,  to  the 
very  fcapula  and  the  pinnae  of  the  noftrils ;  as  alfo  a  rattling 
in  the  throat. 

If  refpiration  be  only  thick  and  quick,  without  the  other 
fymptoms,  it  is  called  a  dyfpnaea. — If  it  be  fo  intenfeas  to  oc- 
cafion  a  violent  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  lo  that 
the  patient  cannot  be  tolerably  eafy,  except  in  an  eredt  po- 
fture;  it  is  called  an orthopneea.  See  Dyspnoea,  and  Or- 
thopnoea. 

The  ajlhma  is  ufually  divided  into  moif  and  dry ,  or  ma- 
nfejl  and  occult,  or  pneumonic  and  convulfive:  the  fird  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  expedloration  of  purulent  matter  ;  the  latter  with¬ 
out. 

The  true  or  pneumonic  ajlhma  is  occafioned  by  an  abundance 
of  ferofities,  or  of  grofs,  vifeous  or  purulent  humours,  colledt- 
ed  in  the  cavities  of  the  lungs,  which  flop  up  ordraighten 
the  paffages  of  the  air,  and  comprefs  the  bronchia.  See 
Bronchia. 

Afhma's  may  alfo  be  owing  to  empyema’s,  phthifis’s,  po¬ 
lypus’s,  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  cachexies,  btc.  See  Em¬ 
pyema,  Phthisis,  bfc. 

The  convulfive  ajlhma  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  an  ir¬ 
regular  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  ;  and  happens  when  the 
fpirits  do  not  flow  fall  enough,  or  in  fufficient  quantity,  into 
the  mufcles  of  the  bread,  either  by  reafon  of  an  obftrudtion, 
or  of  fome  other  obdacle  :  the  neceffary  confequence  whereof 
is  a  violent  and  painful  refpiration. — The  ajlhma ,  again,  is 
either  continual,  or  periodical,  and  intermitting  ;  which  lad 
returns  chiefly  where  a  fober  regimen  is  not  obferved. 

The  ajlhma  is  found  to  be  the  moll:  violent  when  the  patient 
is  in  bed,  and  in  a  prone  podure  ;  the  contents  of  the  lower 
belly,  in  that  cafe,  bearing  againft  the  diaphragm,  fo  as  to 
leffen  the  capacity  of  the  bread,  and  to  leave  the  lungs  lefs 
room  to  move. 

The  cure  of  the  true  or  p/ieumonic  afhma,  is  by  bleeding; 
after  which  emetics  may  be  ufed  ;  and  if  the  paroxyfm  re¬ 
turns,  epifpaftics,  with  glyders  indead  of  purges. — Infufions 
ol  fim.  equin.  or  the  juice  thereof,  being  deterfive  and  atte¬ 
nuating,  are  reputed  excellent.  Lin&us’s  alfo  give  fome  re¬ 
lief,  millepedes,  fpirit  o (  gum  armoniac,  with  fal  armoniac, 
coffee,  tindlure  of  fulphur,  be.  are  commended  in  afthmatic 
Cafes. 

For  the  convulfive  kind,  the  cure  is  attempted  by  antiepilep¬ 
tics,  antihyderics,  antifpafmodics,  opiates,  be.— The  ajlhma 
is  .called  by  Seneca,  meditatio  mortis. 


ASTRAGAL,  ArpayotXof ,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  heel 
having  a  convex  head,  articulated  with  the  tibia,  by  gingly- 
mus. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Odeol.)  fg.  7.  a.  a.fg.  3.  n.  25.  25. 
See  Heel,  and  Foot. 

The  ajlragalus,  called  alfo  talus ,  and  popularly  os  half  a,  is 
the  fird  bone  of  the  tarfus,  and  the  highed  of  all  thofe  that 
belong  to  the  foot.  See  Talus,  and  Tarsus. 

Some  alfo  apply  the  name  ajlragalus  to  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  — Homer,  in  his  Odyfiee,  ufes  the  term  in  this  fenfe. 
See  Vertebra. 

Astragal,  in  architecture,  is  a  little  round  member,  in  form 
of  a  ring,  or  bracelet  j  ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops, 
and  bottoms  of  columns. — See  Tab.  Architeil.  fg.  40.  lit.f. 
b  fg.  2.-26.  lit.  y.  S‘fg-  28.  &  32.  lit.f  fg.  24.  lit.  b.q. 
See  alfo  Moulding,  Column,  be. 

The  afragal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  feparate  the  falciae  of 
the  architrave  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  carved  chaplet-wife,  with 
beads  and  berries. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and  below  the  lidel,  adjoining  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  fquare,  or  dye  of  the  pededal.  See  Dye, 
and  Pedestal. 

Astragal,  in  gunnery,  is  a  kind  of  ring  or  moulding  on  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  at  about  half  a  foot’s  didance  from  the 
mouth  ;  ferving  as  an  ornament  to  the  piece,  as  the  former 
does  to  a  column.  See  Ordnance,  Cannon,  &c. 
Astragal  Tyles.  See  the  article  Tyle. 

ASTRAL*,  fomething  belonging  to  the  ftars,  or  depending 
on  the  dars.  See  Star.  • 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  afrum ,  of  the  Greek  etrnp, 

ftar.  "•  •  ~  -  1  '  ■  * 

Astral,  or  fiderial  year.  See  Siderial,  and  Year. 
ASTRICTIOR  Toga.  See  the  article  Toga. 
ASTRINGENS  Crocus  Mart  is.  See  the  article  Crocus. 
ASTRINGENTS,  Adstringentia,  in  medicine, 
binding  remedies  j  or  fuch  as  have  the  power  of  contract¬ 
ing  the  parts,  and  diminifhing  the  pores  thereof.  See  Me¬ 
dicine. 

Afringents  chiefly  aCt  either  by  the  afperityof  their  particles, 
whereby  they  corrugate  the  membranes,  and  make  them  draw 
up  clofer ;  or  by  thickening  the  fluids,  whereby  they  cannot 
run  off  fo  fad  as  before: 

Hence,  afringents  are  of  the  clafs  of  ftrengtheners,  or  cor¬ 
roborants  ;  the  nature  and  operation  whereof,  fee  under  tha 
article  Strengthen er. — Afringents  therefore  ftand  op- 
pofed  to  laxatives.  See  Laxative,  Purgative,  be. 
They  only  differ  from  fyptics,  ‘  in  degree  of  efficacy.  See 
Styptic.  .  ..  .  ... 

Among  fimples,  mint,  red  rofes,  nettles,  fanicle,  berber¬ 
ries,  quinces,  pomegranates,  lloes,  cinnamon,  blood-done, 
allum,  chalk,  boles,  coral,  tutty,  b V.  are  principal  afrin¬ 
gents. 

ASTROITES,  Lapis  Astroites,  or  Asterias,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  figured  done,  found  in  divers 
parts*,  bearing  the  refemblance  of  a  dar.  See  Formed 
fone. 

*  Particularly  at  Shugburg  in  Warwicklhire,  near  Belvoir- 
caftle  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  leveral  parts  of  the  north  of 
England. 

The  form  thereof  is  very  uniform  and  regular  ;  confiding  of 
feveral  thin  pentagonal  joints  fet  one  over  another.  To  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  five-angled  column. — The  ufual  figures,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Lifter,  are  reprefented  in  Tab.  Nat.  Hif.fg.i 4. 
Thefe  dones,  as  now  found,  are  all  fragments,  confiding  of 
from  one  to  twenty-five  joints.— The  matter  or  fubdance 
thereof  when  broken,  is  flint-like,  of  a  dark  Ihining  politure, 
much  fofter,  and  eafily  corroded  by  an  acid  mendruum.— 
They  creep,  like  the  cornu  ammonis,  in  vinegar  ;  but  a 
dronger  fpirit,  as  of  nitre,  agitates  them  with  fome  violence. 
See  Cornu  Ammonis. 

The  protuberant  parts  reprefented  under  the  top  joint  of  the 
fird  figure  are  not  found  in  all ;  but  only  in  thofe  which  are 
deep-jointed. — They  are  always  five  in  number.  Dr.  Lider 
calls  them  wyers  ;  and  compares  them  to  the  antenme  of  lob- 
ders. 

It  is  controverted  among  naturalids,  to  what  fpecies  of  bo¬ 
dies  the  afroites,  trochites,  entrochi,  be.  are  to  be  referred? 
Some  will  have  them  native  dones,  others  rock-plants,  and 
others  petrifaaions  of  plants.  See  Stone.  See  alfa  Petri¬ 
faction,  Spar,  Trochites,  be. 

ASTROLABE,  Astrolabium,  was  originally  ufed  for 
a  fydem  or  affemblage  of  the  feveral  circles  of  the  fphere 
in  their  proper  order  and  fituation  with  refpedt  to  each  other! 
See  Circle,  and  Sphere. 

The  ancient  afrolabes  appear  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
with  our  armillary  fpheres.  See  Armillary. 

The  fird  and  mod  celebrated  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Hip¬ 
parchus,  which  he  made  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  E- 
gypt,  and  lodged  in  a  fecure  place,  where  it  ferved  for  di¬ 
vers  adronomical  operations. — Ptolemy  made  the  fame  ufe  of 
it  ;  but  as  the  indrument  had  feveral  inconveniences,  he 
bethought  himfelf  to  change  its  figure,  though  perfe&ly  na¬ 
tural  and  agreeable  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  fphere,  and  to  re¬ 
duce 
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duce  the  whole  ajlrolabe  upon  a  plane  furface,  to  which  he 
gave  the  denomination  o i  plant fph  ere.  See  Planisphere. 
— Hence, 

Astrolabe,  is  ufed  among  the  moderns  fora  planifphere  ; 
or  a  ftereographic  projeftion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon 
the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  thereof.  See  Projection 
and  Stereographic.  5 

The  ufual  planes  of  projeftion  are  that  of  the  equinoctial,  the 
eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  pole  of  the  world  ;  that  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  point  of  interfe&ion 
of  the  equinoCtial  and  horizon  ;  and  that  of  the  horizon. 
Stoffler,  Gemma  Knlius,  and  Clavius,  have  treated  at  large 
of  the  ajlrolabe.— For  a  further  account  of  the  nature  and 
kinds  hereof,  fee  the  article  Planisphere. 

Astrolabe  *,  or  Sea  Astrolabe,  more  particularly  de¬ 
notes  an  inftrument  chiefly  uied  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
pole,  the  fun,  or  ftars,  at  fea.  See  Altitude. 

*  7  he  word  is  formed  from  the  Grefjk  ar up,  ftar,  and 

Cava,  capio,  I  take.— -I he  Arabs  call  it  in  their  tongue. 
aftharlab  ;  a  word  formed  by  corruption  from  the  common 
Greek  name :  though  fome  of  them  have  endeavoured  to 
give  it  an  Arabic  original.  But  the  learned  are  generally 
iatisfied  that  the  Arabs  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  ufe 
of  the  inllrument  from  the  Greeks.  Naffireddin  Thoufi  has 
a  treatife  in  the  Perfian  language,  entitled,  Bajt  Babbfil  Aft 
arlab,  wherein  he  teaches  the  ftrufture  and  the  application 
of  the  ajlrolabe . 

The  common  ajlrolabe  reprefented  Tab.  Navigation,  fig.  22. 
confifts  of  a  large  brafs  ring,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  whofe  limb,  or  a  convenient  part  thereof,  is  divided 
into  degrees  and  minutes  j  fitted  with  a  moveable  index,  or 
label,  which  turns  upon  the  centre  and  carries  two  fights. — 
At  the  zenith  is  a  ring  A,  to  hang  it  by  in  time  of  obferva- 
tion. 

To  ufe  the  ajlrolabe ,  turn  it  fo  to  the  fun,  as  that  the  rays 
may  pafs  freely  through  both  the  fights  F  and  G ;  in  which 
cale  the  edge  of  the  label  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  divided 

limb. 

The  ajlrolabe ,  though  now  grown  into  difufe,  is  at  leaft  equal 
to  any  of  the  other  inftruments  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  at 
fea ;  efpecially  between  the  tropics,  when  the  fun  comes  near 
the  zenith. — There  are  a  great  many  other  ufes  of  the  ajlro¬ 
labe -9  whereof  Clavius,  Henrion,  &c.  have  wrote  entire  vo¬ 
lumes. 

ASTROLOGICAL  fate.  See  the  article  Fate. 
ASTROLOGY*,  Astrologia,  the  art  of  foretelling 
future  events,  from  the  afpe&s,  portions,  and  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  See  Aspect,  Influence,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  liar,  and  ao* 

yof,  difeourfe ;  whence,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  name, 
afirology  Ihould  fignify  no  more  than  the  do  Urine  or  fcience 
of  the  ftars ;  which  we  read  was  its  original  acceptation, 
and  made  the  ancient  ajlrology  ;  though,  in  courfe  of  time, 
an  alteration  has  arofe  ;  that  which  the  ancients  called 
aftrology  being  afterwards  termed  aftronomy.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

Afirology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and  ju¬ 
diciary. 

To  the  former  belong  the  predicting  of  natural  effects;  as, 
the  changes  of  weather,  winds,  ftorms,  hurricanes,  thunder, 
floods,  earthquakes,  lAc.  See  Natural.  See  alfo  Wea¬ 
ther,  Wind,  Rain,Hurricane, Thunder,  Earth¬ 
quake,  &c, 

To  this  laft  part  pur  countryman  Goad  chiefly  keeps,  in  his 
two  volumes  of  ajlrology  ;  wherein  he  pretends,  that  inunda¬ 
tions  may  be  foretold,  and  an  infinity  of  phaenomena  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ftars. — Accordingly,  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  from  the 
different  fttuations  and  habitudes  of  the  planets,  from  their 
retrograde  motions;  the  number  of  fixed  ftars  in  the  conftel- 
lations,  iAc. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  phyfiology,  or  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  is  only  to  be  deduced  a  pofteriori  from  phaenomena 
and  obfervations. 

Its  foundation  and  merits  the  reader  may  gather  from  what 
wehavefaid  under  the  articles  Air,  Atmosphere,  We  a- 
ther,  ./Ether,  Fire,  Light,  Comet,  Planet, 
Magnetism,  Effluvia,  IAc. 

For  this  ajlrology ,  Mr.  Boyle  has  a  juft  apology  in  his  Hijlory 
of  the  Air. — Generation  and  corruption  being  the  extremes 
of  motion,  and  rarefaction  and  condenfation  the  mean  ones ; 
he  (hews,  that  the  effluvia  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  we 
find  them  immediately  contribute  to  the  latter,  muft  alfo 
have  a  mediate  influence  on  the  former  ;  and  confequently, 
all  phyflcal  bodies  be  affeCted  thereby.  See  Genera¬ 
tion,  Corruption,  Rarefaction,  Condensa¬ 
tion,  &jV. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  properties  of  moifture,  heat,  cold,  &c. 
employed  by  nature  to  produce  the  two  great  effects  of  rare¬ 
faction  and  condenfation,  almoft  wholly  depend  on  the  courfe, 
motion,  pofition,  & fc.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. — And  it  is  alfo 
clear  that  every  planet  muft  have  its  own  proper  light,  di- 
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ft i net  from  that  of  any  other  ;  light  not  being  a  bare  vifible 
quality,  but  endued  with  its  fpecific  power.  The  fun,  we 
know,  not  only  (hines  on  all  the  planets,  but  by  his  genial 
warmth  calls  forth,  excites,  and  raifes  the  motions,  proper¬ 
ties,  <&  c.  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  his  rays  muft  (baru  or  receive 
fomewhat  of  the  tin&ure  thereof ;  and  thus  tinged  be  again 
refleded  into  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  adjacent  bodies  of  the  planetary  fyftem.  Whence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  angle  the  planets  make  with  that  grand  lumi¬ 
nary,  and  the  degree  wherein  they  are  enlightened,  either  by 
his  direCt  or  his  oblique  rays  ;  together  with  their  diftance 
and  fituation  in  refpeCt  of  our  earth  ;  the  powers,  effeCts,  or 
tinClures,  proper  to  each,  muft  be  tranfmitted  hither,  and 
have  a  greater  or  lefs  effeCt  on  fublunary  things.— See  Mead 
de  vnperio  foils  &  luna ,  See. 

Judiciary ,  or  Judicial  Astrology,  which  is  what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  ajlrology ,  is  that  which  pretends  to  foretel  moral 
events  ;  i.  e.  fuch  as  hafe  a  dependance  on  the  free  will  and 
agency  of  man  ;  as  if  that  were  directed  by  the  ftars.  See 
Will,  Action,  <&c. 

The  profeflors  hereof  maintain,  “  That  the  heavens  are  one 
“  great  volume,  or  book  wherein  God  has  wrote  the  hiftory 
“  of  the  world  ;  and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own 
“  fortune,  and  the  tranfadions  of  his  time.— The  art,  fay 
“  they,  had  its  rife  from  the  fame  hands  as  ajlronomy  itfelf  : 
“  while  the  ancient  Affyrians,  whofe  ferene  unclouded  iky 
“  favoured  their  celeftial  obfervations,  were  intent  on  tra- 
“  cing  the  paths  and  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  they 
“  difeovered  a  conftant  fettled  relation  or  analogy,  between 
“  them  and  things  below ;  and  hence  were  led  to  conclude, 
thefe  to  be  the  Parcec ,  the  deftinies,  fo  much  talked  of, 
which  prefide  at  our  births,  and  difpofe  of  our  future  fate. 
“  See  Parcje,  Destiny,  Fate,  <&c. 

The  laws  therefore  of  this  relation  being  afeertained  by  a 
“  feries  obfervations,  and  the  (hare  each  planet  has  there¬ 
in  ;  by  knowing  the  precife  time  of  any  perlon’s  nativity 
“  the7  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  to 
“  ere&  a  fcheme  or  horofeope  of  the  fituation  of  the  planets, 
“  at  that  point  of  time  :  and  hence,  by  confidering  their  de- 
“  grees  of  power  and  influence,  and  how  each  was  either 
“  ft  lengthened  or  tempered  by  other ;  to  compute  what  muft 
“  be  the  refult  thereof.  See  Horoscope,  Nativity 

.  “  House,  iAc.  y 

Thus  the  ajlrologers.—  But  the  chief  province  now  remaining 
to  the  modern  profeflors,  is  the  making  of  calendars  or  alma¬ 
nacs.  See  Calendar,  and  Almanac. 

Judicial  ajlrology  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invented  in 
Chaldsea,  and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans.— Though  fome  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin* 
and  afcribe  the  invention  to  Cham.  But  it  is  to  the  Arabs 
we  owe  it.  At  Rome  the  people  were  fo  infatuated  with  it 
that  the  ajlrologers ,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  the  mathema¬ 
ticians,  maintained  their  ground  in  fpight  of  all  the  edi&s  of 
the  emperors  to  expel  them  out  of  the  city.  See  Geneth- 
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■n.uu,  mac  me  rsramins,  who  introduced  and  pradtifed  this  art 
among  the  Indians,  have  hereby  made  themfelves  the  arbiters 
of  good  and  evil  hours,  which  gives  them  a  vaft  authority  : 
they  are  confuked  as  oracles  ;  and  they  have  taken  care  never 
to  fell  their  anlwers  but  at  good  rates.  See  Brachman. 
The  fame  fuperftition  has  prevailed  in  more  modern  ages  and 
nations.  The  French  hiftorians  remark,  that  in  the  time  of 
queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  ajlrology  was  in  fo  much  vogue, 
that  the  molt  inconflderable  thing  was  not  to  be  done  without 
confulting  the  ftars.  And  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  of  France,  the  predictions  of  ajlrologers  were  the 
common  theme  of  the  court  converlation. 

This  predominant  humour  in  that  court  was  well  rallied  by 
Barclay,  in  his  Argenis,  lib.  II.  on  occafioh  of  an  ajlrologer 
who  had  undertook  to  inftruft  king  Henry  in  the  event  of  a 
war  then  threaded  by  the  fadtion  of  the  Guifes. 

You  maintain,  fays  Barclay,  that  the  circumftances  of  life 
and  death  depend  on  the  place  and  influence  of  the  cele¬ 
ftial  bodies,  at  the  time  when  the  child  firft  comes  to  Jio-ht  • 
and  yet  own  that  the  heavens  revolve  with  fuch  vaft  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  fituation  of  the  ftars  is  conftderably  changed 
in  theleaft  moment  of  time.-What  certainty  then  can 
there  be  ,n  your  art ;  unlefs  you  fuppofe  the  midwives’eon- 
ftantly  careful  to  obferve  the  clock  ;  that  the  minute  of 
time  may  be  conveyed  to  the  infant  as  we  do  his  patrimo¬ 
ny  ?  How  often  does  themother’s  danger  prevent  this  care  > 
and  how  many  are  there  who  are  not  touched  with  this 
fuperftition  ?  But  fuppofe  them  watchful  to  your  wilh  •  if 
the  child  be  long  ,n  delivery;  if,  as  is  often  the  cafe,'  a 
hand  or  the  head  come  firft  and  be  not  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  which  ftate  of  the  ftars  is 
to  determine  for  him  ?  that  when  the  head  made  its  ap- 
peamnee;  orwhen  the  whole  body  was  difengaged?  I  hy 

nothing  of  the  common  errors  of  clocks,  and  other  time¬ 
keepers,  fuflicient  to  elude  all  your  cares  t 
Again,  why  are  we  to  regard  only  the  ftars  at  his  nativi¬ 
ty,  and  not  thofe  ratherwhichfhone  when  the  feetus  wls 
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**  animated  in  the  womb  ?  and  why  muft  thofe  others  be 
“  excluded  which  prefided  while  the  body  remained  tender, 
<{  and  fufceptible  of  the  weakeft  impreflion,  during  gefta- 
“  tion  ? 

“  But  fetting  this  afide  ;  and  fuppofmg,  withal,  the  face  of 
**  the  heavens  accurately  known :  whence  arifes  this  domi- 
u  nion  of  the  ftars  over  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  they  muft 
be  the  arbiters  of  our  happinefs,  our  manner  of  life,  and 
death?  Were  all  thofe  who  went  to  battle,  and  died  to¬ 
gether,  born  under  the  fame  pofition  of  the  heavens  ?  and 
when  a  {hip  is  to  be  caft  away,  (hall  it  admit  no  paflen- 
gers  but  thofe  doomed  by  the  ftars  to  fuffer  (hipwreck  ? 
or  rather,  do  not  perfons  born  under  every  planet  go  into 
the  combat,  or  aboard  the  veflel  ;  and  thus  notwithftand- 
u  ing  the  difparity  of  their  birth  perilh  alike  ?  Again,  all 
who  were  born  under  the  fame  configuration  of  the  ftars 
do  not  live  or  die  in  the  fame  manner.  Are  all  who  were 
born  at  the  fame  time  with  the  king,  monarchs  ?  or  are 
they  all  even  alive  at  this  day?  view  M.  Villeroy,  here  ; 
nay  view  your  felf :  were  all  that  came  into  the  world 
with  him  as  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  ;  or  all  born  under 
your  own  ftars,  aftrologers  like  you  ?  If  a  man  meet  a  rob- 
“  her,  you  will  fay  he  was  doomed  to  perilh  by  a  robber’s 
“  hand;  but  did  the  fame  ftars  which,  when  the  traveller 
“  was  born,  fubjtdfed  him  to  the  robber’s  fword  ;  did  they 
likcwife  give  the  robber,  who  perhaps  was  born  long  be¬ 
fore,  a  power  and  inclination  to  kill  him  ?  for  you  will 
allow  it  as  much  owing  to  the  ftars  that  the  one  kills,  as 
that  the  other  is  killed.  And  when  a  man  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  fall  of  a  houfe,  did  the  walls  become  faulty  becaufe 
the  ftars  had  doom’d  him  to  die  thereby  ;  or  rather,  was 
not  his  death  owing  to  this,  that  the  walls  were  faulty  ? 
1  he  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  honours  and  employs : 
becaufe  the  ftars  that  {hone  at  a  man’s  nativity  prom i fed 
him  preferment,  could  thofe  have  an  influence  over  other 
perfons  not  born  under  them,  by  whofe  fuffrages  he  was  to 
rife  ?  or  how  do  the  ftars  at  one  man’s  birth  annul  or  fet 
afide  the  contrary  influences  of  other  ftars,  which  {hone  at 
the  birth  of  another  ? 

The  truth  is,  fuppofing  the  reality  of  all  the  planetary 
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Astronomical  Calendar,  -j 
Astronomical  Characters.  I 
Astronomical  Column.  f  See  the 
Astronomical  Horizon.  f  articles 
Astronomical  Hours.  j 
Astronomical  Month.  J 
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Astronomical  Obfervations.  See  Coelestial  Obferva- 
tions. 

The  agronomical  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  among  which 
thofe  of  Hipparchus  make  a  principal  figure,  are  preferved  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  almageft.  See  Almagest. 

In  the  year  880,  Albategni,  a  Sarazen,  applied  himfelfto  the 
making  of  obfervations :  in  1457,  Regiomontanus  undertook 
the  province  at  Norimberg;  and  his  difciples  J.  Wernerus, 
and  Ber.  Waltherus,  continued  the  fame  from  1475  to  1504. 
Their  obfervations  were  publifhed  together  in  1544.— In 
1509,  Copernicus,  and  after  him  the  landgrave  of  Hefte,  with 
his  afliftants  Rothmannus  and  Byrgius,  obferved  ;  and  after 
them  Tycho,  at  Uranibourg,  from  1582  to  1601. — All  the 
obfervations  hitherto  rehearfed,  together  with  Tycho’s  ap¬ 
paratus  of  inftruments,  are  contained  in  the  Hijloria  Cce - 
lejlis,  publifhed  in  1672,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
—  Soon  after,  Hevelius,  with  a  ftill  more  magnificent  and 
better  contrived  apparatus  of  inftruments,  deferibed  in  his 
Machina  CceleJTts ,  began  a  courfe  of  obfervations.  It  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  him  that  he  only  ufed  plain  fights,  and  could  never 
be  brought  to  take  the  advantage  of  telefcopic  ones  ;  which 
occafion’d  Dr.  Hook  to  write  animadverfions  on  Hevelius’s 
inftruments,  printed  in  1674 ;  wherein  he  de/pifes  them  on 
account  of  their  inaccuracy  :  but  Dr.  Halley,  who  at  the 
inftance  of  the  Royal  Society  went  over  to  Dantzick  in  the 
year  1679,  to  infpeCt  his  inftruments;  approved  of  their  juft- 
nefs,  as  well  as  of  the  obfervations  made  with  them.  See 
Sights. 

Jer.  Horrox,  and  Will.  Crabtree,  two  of  our  own  country¬ 
men,  are  famous  for  their  obfervations  from  the  year  1635 
to  1645. — They  were  followed  by  Flamfteed,  Caflini  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  fon,  Halley,  de  la  Hire,  Roemer,  and  Kirchius. — 
See  further  under  the  articles  Observatory,  Cata¬ 
logue,  &c. 
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powers ;  as  the  fun  which  vifits  an  infinity  of  bodies  with  Astronomical  Place ,  of  a  ftar  or  planet,  in  its  longitude, 
the  fame  rays,  has  not  the  fame  effeCt  on  all ;  but  fome  I  or  place  in  the  ecliptic  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
things  are  harderted  thereby,  as  clay ;  others,  fofteped,  as  I  in  confequentia,  or  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  figns. 
wax;  fome  feeds  cherilhed,  others  deftroyed  ;  the  tender!  See  Place,  Longitude,  &c. 

herbs  fcorched  up,  others  fecured  by  their  coarfer  juice  :  I  Astronomic al  Quadrant.  See  the  article  Quadrant. 
fo,  where  fo  many  children  are  born  together,  like  a  field  I  Astronomical  Ring-dial.  See  Ring-dial. 
tilled  fo  many  different  ways,  according  to  the  various  AS  TRONO MI  CALS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
health,  habitude,  and  temperament  of  the  parents,  the!  fexagefimal  fractions;  on  account  of  their  ufe  in 
fame  celeftial  influx  muft  operate  differently.  If  the  ge- 1  calculations.  See  Sexagesimal. 
niusbefuitableand  towardly,  it  muft  predominate  therein  :  j  Astronomical  Tables.  See  the  article  Table. 
if  contrary,  it  will  only  corre&  it.  So  that  to  foretel  the  J  Astronomical  Tdefcope.  See  the  article  Telescope. 
life  and  manners  of  a  child,  you  are  not  only  to  look  into  Astronomical  Time.  See  the  article  Time. 
the  heavens,  but  into  the  parents,  into  the  fortune  which  |  Astronomical  Year .  See  the  article  Year! 

ASTRONOMICUS  Radius.  See  the  article  Radius. 
ASTRONOMY  *,  Astronomia,  the  doCtrine  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  phenomena  thereof.  See  Heaven. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  &<rrp,  har,  and  Vo- 
(MU,  law,  rule.  5 

AJlronomy  is  properly  a  mixed  mathematical  fcience,  whereby 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  celeftial  bodies,  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  motions,  diftances,  periods,  eclipfes,  l£c.  See  Ma¬ 
thematics. 

Some  underftand  the  word  ajlronomy  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe ; 
including  under  it  the  theory  of  the 'univerfe,  and  the  prima¬ 
ry  laws  of  nature:  in  which  fenfe  it  rather  feems  a  branch 
of  phyfics  than  of  mathematics.  See  Physics,  System, 
Nature,  &c. 

The  heavens  may  be  confidered  two  ways  ;  either  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  naked  fenfe,  or  as  they  are  difeovered  by  the  un- 
derftanding  :  and  hence  ajlronomy  is  divided  into  two  branches. 
fpherical  and  theorical.  itS  ' . '  !  ‘  ' 


“  attended  the  pregnant  mother,  and  a  thoufand  other  cir 
“  cumftances  utterly  inacceflible. 

Further,  does  the  power  that  portends  the  new-born  in- 
“  fant  a  life,  for  inftance,  of  forty  years  ;  or  perhaps  a  vio- 
“  lent  death  at  thirty  ;  does  that  power,  I  fay,  endure  and 
“  refide  ftill  in  the  heavens,  waiting  the  deftined  time,  when, 
“  defeending  upon  earth,  it  may  produce  fuch  an  effect  ?  or 
“  is  it  infufed  into  the  infant  himfelf ;  fo  that  being  cherilh- 
“  ed,  and  gradually  growing  up  together  with  him,  it  burfts 
“  forth  at  the  appointed  time,  and  fulfils  what  the  ftars 
“  had  given  it  in  charge  ?  perfift  in  the  heavens  it  cannot ; 
“  in  that  depending  immediately  on  a  certain  configuration 
“  of  the  ftars,  when  that  is  changed,  the  effeCt  connected 
with  it  muft  ceafe,  and  a  new,  perhaps  a  contrary  one, 
take  place.  What  repofitory  then  have  you  for  the  former 
power  to  remain  in,  till  the  time  come  for  its  delivery  ? 
If  you  fay  it  inheres  or  refides  in  the  infant,  not  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  him  till  he  be  grown  to  manhood  ;  the  anfwer 


“  is  more  prepofterous  than  the  former  :  for  this,  in  the  in-  Spherical  Astronomy  ?  Q 
“  ftance  of  a  fhipwreck,  you  muft  fuppofe  the  caufe  why  the  Theorical  Astronomy  S  ^ee 

<4  ■*«  r  1  *-»  r!  r  t*  I  in  nnn  tnp  In  1  r>  10  Ipolrtr  r\r  fko  nilrvf  I  TM _ ! _ .  * _  r 
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winds  rife,  and  the  {hip  is  leaky,  or  the  pilot,  through  ig- 
“  norance  of  the  place,  runs  on  a  ftioal  or  a  rock.  So  the 
“  farmer  is  the  caufe  of  the  war,  that  impoverilhes  him  ;  or 
“  of  the  favourable  feafon  which  brings  him  a  plenteous  har- 
«  veft. 

**  You  boaft  much  of  the  event  of  a  few  predi&ions,  which, 
“  confidering  the  multitude  of  thofe  your  art  has  produced, 
“  plainly  confefs  its  impertinency. — A  million  of  deceptions 
“  are  induftrioufly  hidden  and  forgot  in  favour  of  fome  eight 
“  or  ten  which  have  fucceeded.  Out  of  fo  many  conjectures 
“  it  muft  be  preternatural  if  fome  did  not  hit ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  confidering  you  only  asgueflers,  there  is  no  room 
to  boaft  you  have  been  fuccefsful  therein.  Do  you  know 
what  fate  awaits  F ranee  in  this  war ;  and  yet  are  not  ap- 
prehenfive  what  {hall  befall  your  felf  ?  Did  not  you  fore¬ 
fee  the  oppofition  I  was  this  day  to  make  you  ?  if  you 
can  fay  whether  the  king  {hall  vanquilh  his  enemies ;  find 
“  out  firft,  whether  he  will  believe  you.” 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  ajlronomy. 
See  Astronomy.  j  j 
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The  invention  of  ajlronomy  has  been  varioufly  aillgned  ; 
and  feveral  perfons,  foveral  nations,  and  feveral  ages  have 
laid  claim  to  it. — From  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians,  it  appears  that  kings  were  the  firft  inven¬ 
tors  and  cultivators  of  it;  thus,  Belus,  king  of  Aflyria  ; 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania  ;  and  Uranus,  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try  fituate  on  the  {hore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  feverally 
recorded,  as  the  perfons  to  whom  the  world  owes  this  noble 
fcience. 

This,  at  leaft,  is  pretty  evident,  that  it  was  known  to  thofe 
nations  long  before  it  came  into  Greece:  agreeably  to 
which,  Plato  tells  us,  it  was  a  Barbarian  who  firft  ob¬ 
ferved  the  heavenly  motions  ;  to  which  he  was  kd  by  the 
clearnefs  of  the  weather  in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  as  in  E- 
gypt  and  Syria,  where  the  ftars  are  conftantly  feen,  there 
being  no  rain  or  clouds  to  interrupt  the  profpeCI.  And 
the  want  of  this  clearnefs  of  atmofphere  the  fame  author  lays 
down  as  the  reafon  why  the  Greeks  came  fo  late  to  the 
knowledge  of  ajlronomy. 
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The  generality  of  writers  fix  the  origin  of  afronomy  and  aftro- 
logy  in  Chaldaja ;  and  accordingly  among  the  ancients  we  find 
the  word  Chaldaan  frequently  ufed  for  ajlronomer. — Some 
chufe  to  attribute  the  invention  to  the  ancient  Hebrews;  and 
fome,  even  to  the  find  men;  building  on  the  authority  of 
Jofephus,  and  what  he  mentions  about  Seth’s  pillars. -WEbe 
MufTulmans,  with  fome  Jews,  as  well  as  Chridians,  afcribe  it 
to  Enoch,  and  other  Orientals  to  Cain.' — But  thefe  opinions 
appear  fcarcely  probable  to  others,  in  regard  they  find  no 
terms  of  ajlronomy  in  the  language  of  thofe  fird  people,  that 
is,  in  the  Hebrew  language;  which,  on  the  contrary,  ate 
very  frequent  in  the  Chaldee:  though  it  mud  be  owned  we 
have  fomething  of  this  kind  in  Job,  and  the  books  of  Solo¬ 
mon. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  noting,  that  Rudbeck, 
in  his  Atlantica ,  maintains  ajlronomy  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Swedes:  his  reafons  are,  the  great  diverfity  in  the  lenpth 
of  the  days  in  that  country,  which  muft  naturally  lead  the 
people  to  conclude  the  earth  round,  and  that  they  lived  near 
one  of  its  extremes:  a  conclufion  which  the  Chaldaeans,  anc 
other  inhabitants  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  globe,  had  no 
eafy  way  of  coming  at.  The  Swedes,  adds  our  author, 
prompted  hereby  to  enquire  further  into  the  great  oppofition 
of  feafons,  foon  difcovered  that  the  fun  bounds  his  ptogrefs 
by  a  certain  fpace  in  the  heavens,  Ac.. — But  we  have  no  hi- 
ftorical  fa&s  to  fupport  this  reafoning,  which  at  bed  only 
proves  that  the  thing  might  be  fo. 

By  Porphyry’s  account,  ajlronomy  mud  have  been  of  a  very 
ancient  danding  in  the  ead;  for  he  tells  us,  that  when  Baby¬ 
lon  was  taken  by  Alexander,  there  were  brought  thence  cce- 
ledial  obfervations,  for  the  fpace  of  1903  years,  which  there¬ 
fore  mud  have  commenced  within  1 15  years  of  the  flood,  or 
fifteen  years  of  this  building  of  Babel.— Epigenes,.  according 
to  Pliny,  affirmed  that  the  Babylonians  had  obfervations  of 
^20  years,  engraven  on  bricks. — Achilles  Tatius  afcribes  the 
invention  o f  ajlronomy  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  adds,  that  their 
knowledge  therein  was  engraven  on  columns,  and  by  that 
means  tranfmitted  to  poderity. 

From  the  Egyptians,  ajlronomy  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have" 
pafled  to  the  Greeks:  Laertius  tells  us,  that  Thales,  fird, 
about  the  ninetieth  Olympiad,  and  after  him  Eudoxus  and 
Pythagoras,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  be  indructed  herein ; 
and  that  this  lad,  in  particular,  living  in  a  clofe  community 
with  the  Egyptian  prieds  for  feven  years,  and  being  initialed 
into  their  religion,  was  here  let  into  the  true  fydem  of  the 
univerfe ;  which  he  afterwards  taught  in  Greece  and  Italy. — 
He  was  the  fird,  among  the  Europeans,  who  taught  that  the 
earth  and  planets  turn  round  the  furij  which  dands  immove¬ 
able  in  the  centre;  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  and 
fixed  dars,  is  not  real,  but  apparent^  arifirig  from  the  earth’s 
motion  round  its  own  axis,  (Ac.  See  Pythagorean. 

Yet  Vitruvius  reprefents  the  introduction  of  ajlronomy  into 
Greece  fomewhat  differently ;  maintaining,  that  Berofus,  a 
Babylonian,  brought  it  thither  immediately  from  Babylon 
itfelf;  and  opened  an  afronomical  fchool  in  the  ifland  of  Cos. 
Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  37.  adds,  that  in  confideration  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  predictions,  the  Athenians  erected  him  a  datue  in  the 
gymnafiftm,  with  a  gilded  tongue. — If  this  Berofus  be  the 
fame  with  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  hidories,  he  mud  have 
been  before  Alexander. 

After  Pythagoras,  ajlronomy  funk  into  negleCt ;  mod  of  the 
cceledial  obfervations  brought  from  Babylon  were  Iod,  and 
it  was  but  a  very  fmall  number  that  Ptolemy,  in  his  time, 
was  able  to  retrieve. — However,  fome  few  of  his  followers 
continued  to  cultivate  ajlronomy,  among  whom  were  Philo- 
laus  and  Aridarchus  Sarnius. 

At  length,  thofe  patrons  of  learning,  the  Ptolemys,  kings 
of  Egypt,  founding  an  academy  of  Ajlronomy  at  Alexandria, 
there  arofe  feveral  eminent  afronomers  from  the  fame ;  par¬ 
ticularly  Hipparchus,  who,  according  to  Pliny,-  undertook 
what  would  have  been  a  great  work  even  for  a  God  to  at- 
chieve,  viz.  to  number  the  dars,  and  leave  the  heavens  as  an 
inheritance  to  poderity:  he  foretold  the  eclipfes  both  of  the 
fun  and  moon  for  600  years,  and  on  his  obfervations  is  founded 
that  noble  work  of  Ptolemy,  entitled  [j.z'ya.Xi 1  <ruvm£<?.  See 
Cat  ALOGVE,  (Ac. 

The  Sarazens,  on  their  conqued  of  Egypt,  got  a  tinCtiire  of 
ajlronomy,  which  they  carried  with  them  out  of  Africa  into 
Spain;  and  by  this  means  ajlronomy ,  after  a  long  exile,  was 
at  length  introduced  afrefh  into  Europe. 

From  this  time,  ajlronomy  began  to  improve  very  eonfidera- 
•  bly ;  being  cultivated  by  the  greated  genius’s,  and  patronized 
by  the  greated  princes. — Alphonfus,  king  of  Cadile,  enriched 
it  with  thofe  tables  which  dill  bear  his  name.  See  Table. 
Copernicus  re-edablifhed  the  ancient  Pythagorean  fydem;  and 
Tycho  Brahe  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  770  fixed  dars,  from 
his  own  obfervations.  See  CopernicaM,  Star,  (Ac. 
Kepler,  from  Tycho’s  labours,  foon  after  difcovered  the  true 
theory  of  the  world:  and  the  phyfical  laws  by  which  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  move.  See  Planet;  Period,  Gravita¬ 
tion,  (Ac. 

Galileo  fird  introduced  telefcopes  into  ajlronomy ,  and  by  their 
means  difcovered  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter ;  the  various  phafes 
Vo  l.  I.  N°  XIV. 
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of  Saturn,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  fpots  in  the  fun, 
and  its  revolution  about  its  axis.  See  Telescope,  Sa¬ 
tellite,  Moon,  Maculae,  be. 

Add,  that  Hevelius,  from  his  own  curious  obfervations,  fur- 
nifhed  a  catalogue  of  fixed  dars,  much  more  complete  than 
Tycho's. — Huygens  and  Caffini  difcovered  the  fatellites  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  his  ring. — And  Gaflendus,  Horrox,  Bullialdus, 
Ward,  Ricciolus,  Gafcoign,  Ac.  each  contributed  very  con- 
fiderably  to  the  improvement  of  ajlronomy.  See  SatuRn, 
Ring,  Elliptic,  Micrometer,  (Ac. 

The  immortal  Newton  fird  demondrated  from  phyfical  con- 
fiderations,  the  great  law  that  regulates  all  the  heavenly  mo¬ 
tions,  fets  bounds  to  the  planets  orbs,  and  determines  their 
greated  excurfions  fropi  the  fun,  and  their  neared  approaches 
to  it.— It  was  he  fird  taught  the  world  whence  arofe  that  Cen¬ 
dant  and  regular  proportion  obferved  by  both  primary  and  fe- 
condary  planets,  in  their  circulation  round  their  central  bo¬ 
dies;  arid  their  didances  corripared  with  their  periods. — He 
has  given  us  a  new  theory  of  the  moon;  which  accurately 
anfwers  all  her  inequalities,  and  accounts  for  them  frorn  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  mechanifm.  See  Newtonian.  See 
alfo  Attraction,  Moon,  Tide,  Ac. 

Dr.  Halley  obliged  the  world  with  the  ajlronomy  of  comets, 
and  with  a  catalogue  of  the  dars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere; 
arid  continues  dill  a  benefaCtor  to  ajlronomy ,  by  his  obferva- 
tioris :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  he  has  in  the  prefs,  a 
riew  fet  of  adronofnical  tables  more  accurate,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  any  yet  published.  See  Comet,  Table.,  Air. 

Mr.  Flamdeed  upwards  of  forty  years  watched  the  motions 
of  the  dars;  and  has  given  us  a  great  number  of  curious  ob¬ 
fervations  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets;  befides  a  noble  ca¬ 
talogue  of  3000  fixed  dars;  which  is  more  than  double  the 
number  in  that  of  Hevelius. — Nothing  now  feemed  wanting 
to  ajlronomy ,  but  an  univerfal  and  compleat  theory  of  the  cce¬ 
ledial  phaenomena,  explained  according  to  their  true  motions 
and  phyfical  caufes,  vvhich  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory.  See  CENTfedETAL, ,  Centrifugal,  Ac. 

Astronomy  is  forhetimes  divided,  with  refpeCl  to  its  diffe¬ 
rent  dates,  into  new  and  old. 

Ancient  ajlronomy  is  fuch  as  the  arf  dood  under  Ptolemy,  and 
his  followers;  with  all  rthe  apparatus  rif  fol id  orbs,  epicycles, 
cxceritrics,  deferents,  trepidations,  Ac.  See  Ptolemaic. 
See  alfo  He aven;  Epicycle,  Ac. 

The  ancient  ajlronomy  is  delivered  by  Claud.  Ptolemy,  who 
died  A.  D.- 147,  in  his  jusyxAri  Svnoifci'; ;  tranflated  in  827, 
into  Arabic;  and  by  G.  Trapezuntius  into  Latin.  An  E- 
pitome  of  it,  for  the  ufe  of  learners,  was  made  by  Purbachi- 
us  and  his  fcholar  Regiomontanus,  in  1550;  containing  the 
whole  dorifrine  of  the  heavenly  motions,  their  magnitudes,  e- 
clipfes,  Ac.~ On  the  model  hereof ,  Albategni  the  Arab, 
compiled  another  work,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  dars,  pub- 
lifhed  in  Latin  in.1537. 

New  ajlronomy  is  fuch  as  the  art  has  been  fince  Copernicus; 
by  whom  thofe  fictitious  machines  were  thrown  out;  and  the 
conditution  of  the  heavens  reduced  to  more  dmple,  natural, 
and  certain  principles.  See  Copernican.  See  alfo  Sy¬ 
stem,  Sun,  Earth,  Planet,  Orbit,  Ac.  See  alfo 
Sphere,  Globe,  Ac. 

The  modern  ajlronomy  is  delivered  by  Copernicus  in  his  fix  books 
of  Coelefial  Revolutions,  publifhed  about  the  year  1566;  where¬ 
in,  by  retrieving  Pythagoras’s  and  Philolaus’s  dogma'  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  he  laid  the  fouridation  of  a  juder  fydem. 
—  Kepler’s  Commentaries  of  the  motions  of  Mars,  publifhed 
in  1609;  wherein,  in  lieu  of  the  circular  orbits  admitted  by  all 
former  adronomers,  he  propofed  the  elliptic  theory;  which, 
in  his  epitome  of  the  Copernican  afronomy ,  publifhed  in,  1635, 
he  applied  to  all  the  planets. — Ifh.  Bullialdus’s  Ajlronomia  Phi- 
lolaica ,  publifhed  in  1645,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  arnend 
Kepler’s  theory,  and  render  the  calculus  more  exa&and  geo¬ 
metrical  :  fome  errors  committed  by  Bullialdus  were  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Philolaic  afro - 
homy,  Inquifitio  in  afronomia  Philolaic a fundamenta,  publidied 
in  1653;  and  corrected  by  himfelf  in  his  Foundations  of  the 
Philolaic  afronomy  more  clearly  explained ,  in  1657  —Ward’s 
Ajlronomia  geometrica,  publifhed  in  1656;  wherein  a  geome¬ 
trical  method  is  propofed  of  computing  the  planets  motion  - 
though  not  confident  with  the  true  laws  of  their  motions 
edablifhed  by  Kepler.  The  fame  was  propofed  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  by  the  count  de  Pagan.  The  truth  is,  Kepler  him¬ 
felf  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ignorant  thereof;  but  rather 

chofe  to  fet  it  afide,  as  finding  it  contrary  to  nature. _ Vin. 

Wing’s  Afronomia  Britannica,  publifhed  in  1669 ;  wherein 
going  on  Bullialdus’s  principles,  he  gives  jud  examples  of  all 
the  precepts  in  praCtical  afronomy,  well  accommodated  to  the 
capacity  of  learners.— Newton’s  Afronomia  Britannica  ,•  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1657;  and  Street’s  Afronomia  Carolina .  in\h6T- 
both  upon  Ward’s  hypothefis.  ’  ’ 

In  Ricciolus’s  Almagejlum  novum,  publifhed  in  1651  we 
have  the  feveral  hypothefes  of  all  the  adronomers,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern.— And  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  Element  a  afronomia 
phyfete  A  geometrica,  in  1702,  the  whole  modern  adronomy, 
as  founded  on  the  difeoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  The  marrow  of  the  old  afronomy  is  given  bv 
Tacquet,  and  of  the  new  ajlronomy  by  Whidon  in  his  Pus- 
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leftioncs  afinnomicce,  in  1707. — For  novices  in  the  art,  Mer¬ 
cator’s  hijlitutiones  ajlronomicce,  publifhed  in  1676;  which 
contains  the  whole  do&rine,  both  according  to  the  ancients 
and  moderns ;  and  Dr.  Keill’s  Introdufiio  ad  veram  afirono- 
tniarn ,  in  1718,  which  only  takes  in  the  modern,  are  the 
belt  calculated. 

ASTYNOMI.  See  Agoranoivius. 

ASYLUM*,  AtuAoh,  a  fan&uary  or  place  of  refuge,  where 
a  criminal  who  (helters  himfelf  is  deemed  inviolable,  and  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  officer  of  juftice.  See  Refuge,  Pri¬ 
vilege,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  cf,(Xv\o v,  compounded  of  the  privative 
particle  a,  and  juao. &>,  I  take  out,  or  I  hurt,  becaufe  no 
perfon  could  be  taken  out  of  an  afylum  without  lacrilege. 
See  Sacrilege. 

The  fir#  afylum  was  eftablilhed  at  Athens,  by  the  defendants 
of  Hercules,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  fury  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  See  Heraclida:. 

The  temples,  altars,  ftatues,  and  tombs  of  heroes,  were, 
anciently,  the  ordinary  retreat  of  thofewho  found  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  or  opprefled  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  tyrants :  but  of  all  others,  temples  were  held  the 
moft  facred  and  inviolable  refuge.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the 
gods  took  upon  them  to  punifh  the  criminal  who  thus  threw 
himfelf  upon  them;  and  it  had  been  a  great  impiety  in  man 
to  take  vengeance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  immortals.  See 
Altar,  Temple,  Tomb,  Statue,  Ac. 

The  Ifraelitcs  had  their  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  of  god’s 
own  appointment*  where  the  guilty,  who  had  not  commit¬ 
ted  any  deliberate  crime,  found  fafety  and  protection. — As 
to  the  heathens,  they  allowed  refuge  and  impunity,  even  to 
the  vile#  and  moft  flagrant  offenders,  fome  out  of  fuperftition, 
others  for  the  fake  of  peopling  their  cities;  and  it  was  by 
this  means,  and  with  fuch  inhabitants,  that  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  were  fir#  flocked. — We  even  read  of  afylums  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne  among  the  ancient  Gauls  ;  and  there  are 
fome  cities  in  Germany  which  ftill  preferve  the  ancient  right 
of  afylum. 

Hence,  on  the  medals  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  particularly 
in  Syria,  we  meet  the  infeription,  AZYAOI,  to  which  is 
added,  IEPAI.  For  inftance,  TYPOY  IEPAS  KAI  AIY- 
AOZ  ZIAnNOS  IEPA2  KAI  AZYAOY.— -This  quality 
of  afylum  was  given  to  them,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  in 
regard  to  their  temples,  and  of  the  gods  revered  by.  them. 
The  fame  qualities  have  alfo  been  given  to  deities:  thus  Diana 
of  Ephefus  is  called  ao-uAof. — Add,  that  the  camp  formed  by 
Romulus  and  Remus,  called  afylum,  and  which  afterwards 
became  a  city,  was  a  temple  ereCted  to  the  god  Afylaeus, 
©£0f  «<ruA aio$. 

The  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  granting  the  like  im¬ 
munities  to  churches,  the  bifhops  and  monks  laid  hold  of  a 
certain  tract  or  territory,  without  which  they  fixed  the  bounds 
of  the  fecular  jurifdiclion :  and  fo  well  did  they  manage 
their  privileges,  that  convents,  in  a  little  time,  became  next 
a-kin  to  fortrefles ;  where  the  moft  glaring  villains  were 
in  fafety,  and  braved  the  power  of  the  magiftrate.  See 
Sanctuary. 

Thefe  privileges,  at  length,  were  extended  not  only  to  the 
churches  and  church-yards,  but  alfo  to  the  bifhops  houfes, 
whence  the  criminal  could  not  be  removed  without  a  legal 
aflurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remiflion  of  the  crime. — The 
reafon  of  the  extenlion  was,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  live  altogether  in  the  churches,  Ac.  where  feveral  of  the 
occafions  of  life  could  not  be  decently  performed. 

But,  at  length,  thefe  afyla ,  or  fanftuaries,  were  alfo  ftripped 
of  moft  of  their  immunities,  in  regard  they  ferved  to  make 
guilt  and  libertinage  more  daring  and  bold-faced.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly,  they  were  entirely  abolifhed.  See  the 
article  Sanctuary. 

ASYMMETRY*,  Asymmetria,  a  want  of  propor¬ 
tion,  or  correfpondence  between  the  parts  of  a  thing.  See 
Symmetry. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  particle  a,  <rvv,  and 
uflgov,  q.  d.  without  meafure. 

In  mathematics,  the  term  is  particularly  ufed  for  what  we 
more  ulually  call  incommenjurabiliiy ;  which  is  when  between 
two  quantities  there  is  no  common  meafure:  as  between  the 
fide,  and  diagonal  of  a  fquare. — In  numbers,  furd  roots,  as 
V  2,  Ac.  are  incommenlurable  to  rational  numbers.  See 
Incommensurable,  Square,  Surd,  Ac. 

ASYMPTOTE*,  in  geometry,  a  line  which  continually 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  another,  yet  will  never  meet 
therewith,  though  indefinitely  prolonged.  See  Line. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  <nns 
with,  and  <73] no/,  I  fall ;  q.  d.  incoincident,  or  which  never 
meet-  Some  Latin  authors  call  thefe  lines  intailte. 

Bertinus  rehearfes  divers  forts  of  afymptotes  \  fome  ftrait,  others 
curve;  fome  concave,  others  convex,  Ac.  and  further,  pro- 
pofes  an  inftrument  to  deferibe  them  withal.— Though,  in 

lin  s  tlC  tCfm  afymPtotes  fcems  appropriated  to  right 

Asymptotes,  then,  are  properly  right  lines,  which  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve,  of  which  they  are  fiftd  to  be 
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the  afymptotes-,  but  which,  though  they  and  their  curve  were 
indefinitely  continued,  would  never  meet.  See  Curve. 
Afymptotes  may  be  conceived  as  tangents  to  their  curves  at  an 
infinite  diltance.  Sec  Tangent. 

Two  curves  are  alfo  faid  to  be  ajymptotical,  when  they  thus 

continually  approach,  without  a  poftibility  of  meeting. _ 

Thus  two  parabola’s,  whofe  axes  are  in  the  fame  right  line 
are  afyrnptotical  to  one  another. 

Of  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  that  is,  the  conic  fe&ions 
only  the  hyperbola  has  afymptotes ,  which  are  two  in  number 
long  ago  demonftrated  by  Apollonius  Pergaeus. 

All  curves  of  the  third  kind  have  at  leaft  one  afymptote,  but 
they  may  have  three;  and  all  curves  of  the  fourth  kind  may 
have  four  afymptotes.  See  Curve  of  higher  kind. 

The  conchoid,  ciflbid,  and  logarithmic  curve,  though  not 
reputed  geometrical  curves,  have  each  alfo  one  afymptote.  See 
Mechanical,  Transcendental,  Ac. 

T  he  nature  of  afymptotes  will  be  eafily  conceived  in  the  in¬ 
ftance  of  the  afymptote  of  a  conchoid.  — Suppofe  M  M  A  M, 
Ac.  {Tab.  Analyfis,  fig.  1.)  be  a  part  of  a  conchoid,  C  its 
pole,  and  the  right  line  B  D,  fo  drawn  that  the  parts  QJVT, 
E  A,  O  M,  Ac.  of  right  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  C,  are 
equal  to  each  other:  then  will  the  line  BD  be  an  afymptote 
of  the  curve:  becaufe  the  perpendicular  MI,  Ac.  is  fhorter 
than  M  O,  and  M  R  than  M  Q,,  Ac.  fo  that  the  two  lines 
continually -approach;  yet  the  points  M,  Ac.  and  R,  Ac. 
can  never  coincide,  in  regard  there  is  ftill  a  portion  of  a  line 
to  keep  them  affinderj  which  portion  of  a  line  is  infinitely 
divifible,  and  confequently  muft  be  diminiftied  infinitely  ere 
it  become  nothing.  See  Divisibility,  Infinite,  Ac. 
See  alfo  Conchoid.  ;  q.j 

Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola ,  are  thus  deferibed. — Suppofe  a 
right  line  D  E  {Tub.  Conics ,  fig.  20.)  drawn  through  the  ver¬ 
tex  A  of  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  ordinates  M  m ,  and 
equal  to  the  conjugate  axes,  viz.  the  part  DA,  and  that  AE 
to  the  femi-  axis :  then,  two  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
C,  of  the  hyperbola,  through  the  points  D  and  E,  viz.  the 
right  lines  C  F  and  C  G,  are  afymptotes  of  the  curve. 

If  the  hyperbola  G  M  R,  (fig,  12.  2.)  be  of  any  kind 

whofe  nature  with  regard  to  the  curve  and  its  afymptote ,  is 
exprefled,  by  this  general  equation  y*  =  a”> ~f- n ;  and  the 
right  line  P  M  be  drawn  any  where  parallel  to  the  afymptotes 
CS,  and  the  parallelogram  PCOM,  be  compleated:  this 
parallelogram  is  to  the  hyperbolic  fpaee  P  M  G  B,  contained 
under  the  determinate  line  P  M,  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola 
G  M  indefinitely  continued  towards  G,  and  the  part  P  B  of 

the  afymptote  indefinitely  continued  the  fame  way,  as  m _ n  is 

to  n:  and  fo  if  m  be  greater  than  «,  the  faid  fpaee  is  fquare- 
able;  but  when  m=m,  as  it  will  be  in  the  common  hyper¬ 
bola,  the  ratio  of  the  foregoing  parallelogram  to  that  fpaee  is 
as  o  to  1 ;  that  is,  the  fpaee  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  and  fo  cannot  be  had:  and  when  m  is  Jefs  than 
the  parallelogram  will  be  to  the  fpaee,  as  a  negative  num¬ 
ber  to  a  pofitive  one,  and  the  faid  fpaee  is  fquareable,  and  the 
folid  generated  by  the  revolving  of  the  indeterminate  fpaee 
G  M  O  L  about  the  afymptote  C  E,  is  double  of  the  cylinder 
generated  by  the  motion  of  the  parallelogram  PCOM  about 
the  axis  CO. 

Asymptote  of  a  logarithmic  curve.— If  MS  (fig.  33.)  he  the 
logarithmic  curve,  P  R  an  afymptote ,  P  T  the  fubtangent 
and  M  P  an  ordinate ;  then  will  the  indeterminate  fpaee 
R  P  M  S  =  P  M  X  P  T ;  and  the  folid,  generated  by  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  this  curve  about  the  afymptote  V  P,  will  be  i  of  a 
cylinder  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  fubtan¬ 
gent,  and  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  equal  to  the  ordinate 
QV.  See  Logarithmic. 

ASYMPTOTIC  Spaces.  See  Hyperbola. 
ASYNDETON*,  AtruwJsT ov,  a  figure  in  grammar,  im¬ 
plying  a  defeat,  or  want  of  conjunctions  in  a  fentence.  See 
Conjunction. 

*  Ihe  Y0rd  }s  derived  from  the  Privative  tt,  and  <wvAut  col . 
ligo,  1  bind  together. 

As,  in  the  inftance,  veni,  vidi ,  vicl,  I  came,  I  faw,  I  con¬ 
quered;  where  the  copulative  et,  and,  is  omitted:  or  in  that 
of  Cicero  concerning  Catiline,  abiit,  exceffit ,  evafit,  erupit: 
or  in  that  verfe  of  Virgil,  c 

Ferte  citi  fiammas,  date  vela,  hnpellite  remos. 

Afyndeton  ftands  oppofed  to  polyfyndeton ,  where  the  copulatives 
are  multiplied.  See  Polysyndeton. 

ATARAXY  *,  a  term  much  ufed  by  the  Scep¬ 

tics,  and  Stoics,  to  denote  that  calmnefs,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  that  firmnefs  of  judgment  which  fets  us  free  from 
any  agitations  or  emotions  arifing  from  felf-opinion,  and  the 
knowledge  we  imagine  ourfelves  pofiefled  of.  See  Stoics. 

*  The  word  is  purely  Greek,  compounded  of  but;  and 

order.  See  Ataxy.  * 

In  this  ataraxy ,  they  fuppofed  the  fovereign  good,  or  higheft 
blifs  in  this  life  to  confift.  See  Summum  bonum. 

ATAXY  *,  A tcc£ix,  a  want  of  order  or  regularity. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  toFic, 
order.  * 

Ataxia  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine,  where  the  order  of  the 
critical  days,  01  other  phaenomena  of  a  difeafe,  is  inverted. 
See  Critical,  idc. 
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the  phyfccians  have  frequent  recourfe  to  an  ataxy,  or  irre 
gulanty  of  the  fpirits,  when  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  any  dif 
order  m  the  body.  The  fpirits.  Dr.  Drake  obferves,  beiii* 
always  at  hand,  are  forced  to  bear  the  blame  of  a  thoufanc 
things  they  are  innocent  of.  See  Spirit. 
ATCHIEVEMENT*,  in  heraldry,  the  coat  of  arms  of 
any  perfon  or  family,  duly  marfhalled  with  its  external  orna¬ 
ments  or  fupporters,  helmet,  wreath,  creft  and  motto  See 
Coat,  and  Arms.  See  alfo  Supporter,  Helmet  fcV 
*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  aeh«<vemony  finifhine 
coniummation,  perfeftion. 

Such  are  thofe  ufually  hung  out  on  the  fronts  of  houfes  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  fome  confiderable  perfon  ;  now  corruptedly 
called  hatchments. 

A T  ELL  AN/E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  comic  and  fatyric 
pieces,  prefented  on  the  Roman  theatre  ;  fomewhat  lefs  ludi¬ 
crous  than  the  farces  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  yet  lefs  grave 
and  ferious  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  and  trage¬ 
dies.  See  Comedy,  Tragedy,  Scene,  &c.  ° 

The  atellana ,  or  fab u  l a  atellana  of  the  Romans,  anfwered 
to  the  fatyr*  among  the  Greeks.  SeeSATYR,  Fable,  &c. 
i  hey  were  thus  called  from  Atella ,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  where 
they  were  firft  reprefented  ;  and  from  whence  on  account  of 
their  mirth  and  humour,  they  were  introduced  into  Rome. 
They  became  at  length  fo  licentious, and  impudent,  that  the 
fenate  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  them.  See  Scenic. 
ATHAMADULET*,  or  Athemadaulet,  the  prime 
or  chief  minifter  in  the  Perfiam  empire. 

.*  word,  according  to  Kempfer,  is  properly  written  in 
the  Perfian  athemaad  dauleth :  according  to  Tavernier, 
athematdoulet :  _  according  to  Sanfon,  etmadoulet. — Authors 
fuppofe  it  originally  Arabic,  and  compounded  of  itimade  and 
aaulet,  that  is,  the  truft  ofmajefty  ;  or  according  to  Taver¬ 
nier,  the  fupport  of  riches  ;  according  to  Kempfer,  the  prop 
and  refuge  of  the  court. 

The  athamadulet  is  much  the  fame  with  the  grand  vifier  in 
Turkey  :  excepting  that  he  has  not  the  command  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  which  the  vifier  has.  See  Visier. 

The  athamadulet  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances  ;  and  has 
the  charge  of  all  foreign  affairs.— He  is  in  effe<ft  vice-roy,  or 
adminiftrator  of  the  kingdom  :  he  iffues  the  king’s  mandates, 
or  orders,  in  this  ftile,  Bende  derga  ali  il  alia  etmadaulet ,  that 
is,  I  who  am  the  fupport  of  the  power,  the  creature  of  this 
port,  the  higheft  of  all  ports,  &c. 

ATHAN  ASIAN  Creed.  See  Creed,  Trinity, &c. 
ATHAN  ATI*,  an  order  of  foldiers  among  the  ancient  Per- 
fians. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies  immortal ;  be¬ 
ing  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  bttvomx,  death. 

The  Athanati  were  a  body  of  cavalry,  confifting  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  always  compleat,  becaufe,  when  any  one  of  them 
died,  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. — It  was 
for  this  reafon  that  they  were  called  athanati  by  the  Greeks, 
by  the  Latins  immortales. 

ATHANOR*,  in  chymiftry,  a  large  immoveable  furnace, 
built  of  brick  and  earth,  and  covered  with  a  towera-top;  pro¬ 
per  to  maintain  a  temperate  and  equal  degree  of  heat  for  a 
confiderable  time.  See  Furnace,  He  at,  &c. 

*  The  word  athanor  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  call  an 

oven ,  tanner  on,  from  the  Hebrew  "VJH  t armour,  an  oven,  or 
furnace,  whence,  with  the  additional  particle  al, 
altannour ,  &c. — Others  chufe  to  derive  the  name  from  the 
Greek  immortal,  bepaufe  of  its  durable  fire. 

The  heat  of  the  athanor  is  intended  or  remitted  by  opening 
or  fhutting  a  regifter.  See  Register. — It  is  made  to  com¬ 
municate  its  heat  by  tubes  or  apertures  at  the  fide  of  the  hearth 
or  fire-place,  to  feveral  adjacent  veflels  ;  by  which  means  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  are  carried  on  at  the  fame  time. 

The  athanor  is  alfo  called  piger  Henricus ,  flow  Harry  ;  be¬ 
caufe  chiefly  ufed  in  the  flower  operation  ;  and  becaufe  when 
once  filled  with  coals,  it  keeps  burning  a  long  time  ;  whence 
the  Greeks  call  it  i&ir,  q.  d.  giving  no  trouble,  as  it  does 
not  need  to  be  continually  attended. — It  is  alfo  called  the 
philofophical  furnace ,  ox  furnace  of  arcana  ;  fometimes  uterus 
chymicus ,  or  fpagyricus ,  and  popularly  the  tower  furnace,  fur  - 
nus  turritus. 

ATHEIST *,  AS-sf^F,  a  perfon  who  denies  the  Deity  ;  who 
does  not  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  nor  a  Providence  ; 
and  who  has  no  religion,  true  nor  falfe.  See  God,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Religion. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  and  <SnQ-,  God. 

In  general,  a  man  is  laid  to  be  an  atheijl  who  owns  no  be¬ 
ing  fuperior  to  nature,  that  is,  to  men  and  the  other  fenfible 
beings  in  the  world.  See  Nature. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spinofa  may  he  faid  to  be  a n  atheijl ;  and  it  is 
an  impropriety  to  rank  him,  as  the  learned  commonly  do,  a- 
mong  dejls  ;  fince  he  allows  of  no  other  God  befide  nature, 
or  the  univerfe,  of  which  mankind  makes  a  part ;  and  there 
is  no  atheijl  but  allows  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  own  in  particular.  See  Spinosism.  See  alfo  Exi¬ 
stence,  Substance,  Deist,  &c. 

Plato  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  atheijl s .—Some,-  who  deny 
abfolutely  that  there  are  any  gods  ;  others  who  allow  the  exi¬ 
ftence  of  gods,  but  maintain  that  they  do  not  concern  them- 
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I'tlvcs  with  human  affairs,  and  fo  deny  a  providence  ;  and 
others  who  believe  there  are  gods,  but  think  they  are  eafily 
appealed  with  a  little  prayer,  or  the  like;  and  that  they  re¬ 
mit  the  greateft  crimes  for  the  fmalleft  Application.  See  Epi¬ 
curean,  &c. 

Some  diltinguifh  fpeculative  atheifls ,  or  thofe  who  afe  fo  from 
principle,  and  theory — from  practical  athcijls,  whole  wicked 
lives  lead  them  to  believe,  or  rather  wifh,  that  there  were 
no  God. 

Cicero  reprefents  it  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  who  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  ofphilofophy  believe  there  are  no 
gods. — This  mud  doubtlefs  be  meant  of  the  academic  philo- 
fophy,  to  which  Cicero  himfelf  was  attached,  and  which 
doubted  of  every  thing  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Newtonian  phi- 
lofophers  are  continually  recurring  to  a  deity,  whom  they  al¬ 
ways  find  at  the  end  of  their  chain  of  natural  caufes  *.  Some 
foreigners  have  even  charged  them  with  making  too  much 
ufe  of  the  notion  of  a  God  in  philofophy,  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  Horace,  Nec  deus  interfit,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus.  See 
Academic,  Newtonian,  Cause,  Gravitation; 
Attraction,  6sV.  See  alfo  Re ligion. 

*  Among  us,  the  philofophers  have  been  the  principal,  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  exiftence  of  a  deity. — Witnefs  the  writings  of 
Boyle,  Ray,  Cheyne,  Nieuentijt,  &c.  To  which  may  be 
added  divers  others,  who,  though  of  the  clergy,  (as  was  alfo 
Ray)  yet  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their,  philofophical 
pieces  in  behalf  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  e.gr.  Derham, Bent¬ 
ley,  Whifton,  Sam.  and  John  Clark,  Fenelon,  &c. — So  true  is 
that  faying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  though  a  fmattering  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  may  lead  a  man  into  atheifm,  a  deep  draught  will 
certainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  God  and 
Providence  ! 

ATHELING*,  among  our  Saxon  anceftofs,  was  a  title  of 
honour  properly  belonging  to  the  heir  apparent  or  prefump- 
tive  to  the  crown. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  .AE^eling,  of  AvSel, 
noble. — It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  Adding,  Edting,  Ethling, 
and  E  the  ling.  See  alfo  Edhilikg. 

King  Edward  the  confellor  being  without  iffue,  and  intending 
to  make  Edgar,  to  whom  he  was  great  unde  by  the  mother’s 
fide,  his  heir ;  firft  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Atheling. 
Antiquaries  obferve,  that  it  was  frequent  among  the  Saxons  to* 
annex  the  word  ling  or  ing  to  a  chriftian  name,  to  denote  the 
fon,  or  younger  ;  as  Edmundling  for  the  fon  of  Edmund,  Ed- 
garing  for  the  fon  of  Edgar  :  on  which  footing  fome  have 
thought  Atheling  might  primarily  import  the  fon  of  a  ftoble- 
man  or  prince. — But,  in  reality,  Atheling,  when  applied  to' 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  feems  rather  to  denote  a  perfon  endowed 
with  noble  qualities,  than  the  fon  of  a  nobleman,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  the  nobi/is  Cafar  among  the  Romans.  See  Caesar. 

A  THEN  JE  A,  Afovoux,  a  feaft  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  held 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  A9*im.  See  Feast. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  called  Panathenaa.  See  Panathe- 
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ATHENTtfM*,  in  antiquity,  a  public  place  wherein  the 
profeflors  of  the  liberal  arts  held  their  afiemblies,  the  rheto¬ 
ricians  declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their  verfes. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  and  is  derived  from  Athens,  a  learned 
city,  where  many  of  thefe  affemblies  were  held  ;  or  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Pallas,  a&hw*  goddefs  of  fcience;  in¬ 
timating  that  Athen.-eum  was  a  place  confecrated  to  Pallas, 
or  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes  over  which  Ihe  prefides. 

The  athenaa  were  built  in  form  of  amphitheatres ;  and  were 
all  incompaffed  with  feats,  which  Sidonius  calls  emeu  See 
Amphitheatre. 

The  three  moft  celebrated  athenaa  were  thofe  at  Athens,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Lions  ;  the  fecond  of  which,  according  to  Au¬ 
relius  Vidor,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
ATHEROMA,  A&fpwjua,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  tumour, 
of  a  pappy  confidence,  without  pain,  or  difcolouring  the  fkin. 
See  Tumour. 

The  atheroma  is  contained  in  a  cyftis  or  membranous  bag  y 
and  does  not  give  way  when  touched  with  the  finger,  nor  re¬ 
tains  any  dent  after  prelfure.  See  Cystis,  and  Incys- 
Tated. 

The  atheroma  is  thus  called  from  the  Greek  aStyce,  a  kind  of 

pap  or  pulp  which  the  matter  of  this  tumor  refembles. _ It 

is  near  a-kin  to  the  Meliceris  and  Steatoma  ;  and  cured  like 
them  by  fe&ion.  See  Meliceris,  and  Steatoma. 
ATHLETE*,  in  antiquity,  perfons  of  ftfer.gth,  and  agili¬ 
ty,  difeiplined  to  perform  in  the  public  games.  See  Game, 
Gymnastic,  £sT. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  formed  from  afixor, 

certamen,  combat ;  whence  alfo  oebhov,  the  prize,  or  reward 
adjudged  the  vidtor. 

Under  athletes  were  comprehended  wreftlers,  boxers,  runners 
leapers,  throwers  of  the  difk,  and  thofe  praftifed  in  other 
exercifes  exhibited  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  fo- 
lemn  fports;  for  the  conquerors  wherein,  there  were  eftablifh- 
ed  prizes. 

From  the  five  ufual  exercifes,  the  athletes  were  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  zsMXos  and  by  the  Latins  quinquertiones  ;  at  leaft 
fuch  as  profefled  them  all.  See  Pentathlon. 

^  I  C  Crown.  See  the  article  Crown. 

A  T I  A.  See  the  article  ODIO  &  Atia. 
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ATLANTIC  Ocean.  See  the  article  Ocean. 

A  TL  A  N  T  I  S  *,  in  antiquity,  an  ifland  (poke  of  by  Plato, 
and  other  writers,  under  fome  extraordinary  circumftances ; 
and  rendered  famous  by  a  controverfy  among  the  moderns, 
concerning  its  place  and  exiftence. 

*  The  Atlantis  took  its  name  from  Atlas ,  Neptune’s  eldef: 
fon,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  government  thereof. 
The  moil  diftindl  account  of  this  celebrated  country,  is  given 
us  in  Plato’s  Timceus,  and  Critias ;  which  amounts,  in  a  few 
words,  to  what  follows.  *i  The  Atlantis  was  a  large  iflanc 
4‘  in  the  weftern  ocean,  fituate  before,  or  oppofite  to,  the 
<c  ftraights  of  Gades.  Out  of  this  ifland  there  was  an 
“  eafy  paflage  into  fome  others,  which  lay  near  a  large  con- 
<c  tinent  exceeding  all  Europe  and  Afia.  Neptune  fettled  in 
*(  this  ifland,  which  he  diftributed  among  his  ten  fons  ;  to 
**  the  youngeil  fell  the  extremity  of  the  ifland  called  Gadir , 
“  which  in  the  language  of  the  country  fignifies  fertile ,  or 
“  abundant  in  Jheep.  The  defendants  of  Neptune  reignec 
<c  here  from  father  to  fon,  for  a  great  number  of  generations, 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  fpace  of  9000 
<i  years.  They  alfo  poffeffed  feveral  other  iflands  ;  and  paf- 
fing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  fubdued  all  Libya  as  far  as 
tC  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Afia  Minor.  At  length  the  iflanc 
“  funk  under  water  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
“  fea  thereabouts  was  full  of  flats  and  {helves.” 

The  learned  Rudbeck,  profeflor  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal, 
in  an  exprefs  treatife  intitled,  Atlantica five  Manhe'tm,  main¬ 
tains,  very  ftrenuoufly,that  Plato’s  Atlantis  is  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  ;  and  attributes  to  his  country, whatever  the  ancients  have 
faid  of  their  Atlantis  or  Atlantic  ifland. — But  after  the  little 
abridgment  we  have  given  of  Plato’s  account,  the  reader  wil 
be  furprized  to  find  Sweden  taken  for  the  Atlantis  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  though  Rudbeck’s  work  be  full  of  uncommoneru- 
dition,  the  author  paffes  for  a  vifionary  in  this  point. 

Others  will  have  America  to  be  the  Atlantis  ;  and  hence  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  new  world  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  : 
but  what  Plato  fays,  does  by  no  means  quadrate  thereto. — 
America  fhould  rather  feem  to  be  the  vaft  continent  beyond 
the  Atlantis ,  and  the  other  iflands  mentioned  by  Plato. 
Kircher,  in  his  Mundus fubterraneus,  and  Becman,  in  his 
Hi/lory  of  Iflands,  chap.  5.  advance  a  much  more  probable 
opinion  than  that  of  Rudbeck. — -The  Atlantis ,  according  to 
them,  was  a  large  ifland  extended  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Azores  5  and  thefe  iflands  are  the  remains  thereof  not  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea.  See  Island. 

A  T  L  A  S,  in  archite&ure,  is  a  name  given  to  thofe  figures;  or 
half-figures  of  men,  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  columns,  or 
pilafters  ;  to  fupport  any  member  of  architecture,  as  a  balco¬ 
ny;  or  the  like;  See  Column, 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  Telamones.  See  Telamon. 

At  las*  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  fupports  the  head.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ofteol.)  fig. 
6.*.  See  alfo  Vertebra,  and  Neck. 

It  is  fo  called  in  allufion  to  the  celebrated  mountain  Atlas , 
in  Africa,  which  is  fo  high,  that  it  feems  to  bear  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  and  to  the  fable,  in  which,  Atlas,  the  king  of  this 
country,  is  faid  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders. 

The  atlas  has  no  fpiny  apophyfes  ;  becaufe  the  motions  of 
the  head  do  not  turn  on  this  vertebra,  but  on  the  fecond.  As 
it  is  obliged  to  turn  about  as  often  as  the  head  moves  round, 
had  there  been  any  fpiny  apophyfes,  it  would  have  incom¬ 
moded  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  extertfion  of  the 
head.— It  is  alfo  of  a  finer  and  firmer  texture  than  the  other 
vertebrae  ;  and  differs  further  from  them  in  that  thofe  re- 
eeive  at  ohe  end,  and  are  received  at  the  other,  whereas  this 
receives  at  both  extremes  ;  for  two  eminences  of  the  Occiput 
are  inferted  within  its  two  upper  Cavities,  which  makes  its 
articulation  with  the  head  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  two  other 
eminences  of  the  fecond  vertebra  are  received  within  its  two 
lower  cavities,  by  means  of  which  they  are  articulated  toge¬ 
ther.  & 


Atlas  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  books  of  univerfal  geography, 
containing  maps  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  ;  as  if  they 
were  viewed  from  the  top  of  that  celebrated  mountain,  which 
the  ancients  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the  world  ;  or  rather  on 
account  of  their  holding  the  whole  world  like  atlas. 

We  have  alfo  atlas’s  of  particular  parts,  fea-atlas’s ,  &c. _ 

The  firft  work  under  this  denomination  was  the  Great  Atlas 
of  Blaew. 


ATMOSPHERE,  Atmosph^era,  an  appendage  of  < 
earth  ;  confifting  of  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftic  fubftance,  cal 
air,  which  furrounds  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confidera 
height,  gravitates  towards  its  centre,  and  on  its  furface 
earned  along  with  it,  and  partakes  of  all  its  motions  b< 
annual  and  diurnal.  See  Earth. 

By  atmofpbere  is  ufually  underftood  the  whole  mafs,  or 
em  age  of  ambient  air  :  though,  among  fome  of  the  mi 
accurate  writers,  the  atmofpbere  is  reftrained  to  that  part 
ic  an  next  t  e  earth,  which  receives  vapours  and  exha 
tions  ;  and  is  terminated  by  the  refraction  of  the  fun’s  lig] 
bee  Refraction.  0 


The  fufthcr  or  higher  (paces,  though  perhaps  not  wholly  de- 
ftitute  of  air,  are  fuppofed  to  be  poifcflid  by  a  finer  fub- 
flance  called  albtr ;  and  are  hence  denominated  th zatherea, 
region,  or  fpace.  See  jEther,  He  aven,  &c% 


A  late  eminent  author  confiders  the  atmofpbere  as  a  Targe 
chymical  veflel,  wherein  the  matter  of  all  the  kinds  of  fub- 
1  unary  bodies  is  copioufly  floating  ;  and  thus  expofed  to  the 
continual  adiion  of  that  immenfe  furnace  the  fun;  whence 
innumerable  operations,  fublimations,  feparations,  compofi- 
tions,  digeftions,  fermentations,  putrefactions,  &c.  SeeCHy- 

MISTRY. 

For  the  nature,  conftitution,  properties,  ufes,  diverfities  (Ac. 
of  the  atmofpbere ,  fee  the  article  Air. 

We  have  a  large  apparatus  of  inftruments,  contrived  for  in¬ 
dicating  and  meafurirtg  the  ftate  and  alterations  of  the  atmo¬ 
fpbere  ;  as,  barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  mano¬ 
meters,  anemometers,  (Ac.  fee  each  under  its  proper  article 
Barometer,  Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  (Ac.  ? 
The  atmofpbere  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  the  Vacuities  of  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  thus  becomes  the  great  fpring  of  moft  of  the  muta¬ 
tions  here  below  ;  as  generation,  corruption,  diffolution,  (Ac. 
See  Generation,  Corruption,  Dissolution,  (Ac. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  difeoveries  of  the  modern  philofophers, 
that  the  feveral  motions  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  a  fuga 
vac-ui,  are  really  owing  to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofpbere.  ft o 
the  fame' is  alfo  in  fome  meafure  owing  the  cohefion  of  bo¬ 
dies.  See  Fuga -Vacui,  Pump,  Pressure,  '(Ac. 

Weight  of  the  At  m  osphe  r  e.— Organical  bodies  ire  peculiarly 
aftedted  by  this  preflure :  to  this,  plants  owe  their  vegetation ; 
and  animals  their  refpiration,  circulation,  nutrition, :(A.c.  See 
Plant,  Animal,  Vegetation,  Circulation,  (Ac. 
To  this  alfo  we  owe  feveral  confiderable  alterations  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy,  with  regard  to  health,  life,  difeafe,  (Ac.  See 
Health,  (Ac. 

And  hence,  a  calculus  of  the  precife  quantity  of  this  preflure, 
becomes  a  point  worthy  of  attention.— Our  bodies,  then,  are 
equally  prefled  on  by  the  incumbent  atmofpbere-,  and  the  weight 
they  fuftain  is  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  air,  whofe  bafe  is  equal 
to  the  fuperficies  of  our  bodies. — Now,  a  cylinder  of  air  of 
the  height  of  the  atmofpbere ,  is  equal  to  a.  cylinder  of  water 
of  the  fame  bafe,  and  thirty-five  foot  high;  or  a  cylinder 
of  mercury,  twenty-nine,  inches  high  ;  as  appears  from  the 
Torricellian  experiment ;  as  alfo  from  the  height  to  which 
water  afeends  in  pumps,  fiphons,  <&c.  See  Torricellian. 
See  alfo  Pump,  Siphon,  (Ac. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  every  foot  fquare  of  the  fuperficies  of 
our  bodies,  is  prefled  upon  by  a  weight  of  air  equal  to  thirty- 
five  cubical  feet  of  water  ;  and  a  cubical  foot  of  water,  be¬ 
ing  found  by  experiment  to  weigh  feventy-fix  pound  Troy 
weight,  therefore  the  compafs  of  a  foot  fquare  upon  the  fu¬ 
perficies  of  our  bodies,  fuftains  a  quantity  of  air  equal  to 
2260  pound  :  for  764-35—2660;  and  fo  many  foot  fquare 
as  the  fuperficies  of  our  body  contains,  fo  many  times  2660 
pound  does  that  body  bear.  r  .  ..  ' 

Hence,  if  the  fuperficies  of  a  man’s  bodv  contain  fifteen 
fquare  feet,  which  is  pretty  near  the  truth,' he  will  fuftain  a 
weight  equal  to  39900  pound,  for  26604-15=39900,  which 
is  above  thirteen  tun  for  the  ordinary  load. 

The  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  air  'which  our  bodies 
fuftain  at  one  time  more  than  another,  is  alfo  very  great 
—The  whole  weight  of  air  which  preffes  upon  our  bodies 
when  the  mercury  is  higheft  in  the  barometer,  is  equal  to 
39900  pounds.  Whence,  the  difference  between  the  areateft 
and  the  leaft  preflure  of  air  upon  our  bodies,  may  be  proved 
to  be  equal  to  3982  pounds. 

The  difference  of  the  air’s  weight,  at  different  times,  is 
meafured  by  the  different  height  to  which  the  mercury  is 
raifed  in  the  barometer  ;  and  the  greateft  variation  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury  being  three  inches,  a  column  of  air  of 
4ny  aflignable  bafe  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  mer¬ 
cury  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  altitude  of  three  inches 
will  be  taken  off  from  the  preflure  upon  a  body  of  an  equal 
bafe,  at  fuch  times  as  the  mercury  is  three  inches  lower  in 
the  barometer  ;  fo  that  every  inch  fquare  of  the  furface  of 
our  bodies,  is  prefled  upon  at  one  time  more  than  another 
by  a  weight  of  air  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  cubical  inches’ 
of  mercuty.— Now  a  cubical  foot  of  water  being  feven- 
ty-lix  pound  ;  a  cubical  foot  of  mercury  is  1064  pound 
=  102144  drams:  and  as  102144  drams  is  to  a  cubical 


drams  to  one  cubical  inch.  So  that  a  cubical  inch  of  mill 
cury  being  very  near  =59  drams  ;  and  there  being  144  fquare 
inches  in  a  foot  fquare,  therefore  a  mafs  of  mercury  of  a  fool 
fquare,  '=144  fquare  inches,  and  if  three  inches  hio-h  mufl 
contain  432  cubical  inches  of  mercury,  which  x  59  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  drams  in  a  cubical  inch  of  mercury)  makes  2C48S 
drams.— And  this  weight  does  a  foot  fquare  of  the  furface 
of  our  bodies,  fuftain  at  one  time  more  than  at  another. 
Suppofe  again,  the  fuperficies  of  an  human  body  =15 ’foo! 
fquare  ;  then  would  the  body  fuftain  at  one  time  more  than 
at  another,  a  weight  =15  x  25488=382230  drams(=477oc 
ounces)  =38901  pound  Troy.  ' 

Hence,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  wonder  that  we  fometimes 
fufler  in  our  health,  by  a  change  of  weather;  that  it  is  the 
greateft,  we  do  not  always  do  fo.— For  when  we  confidei 
that  our  bodies  are  fometimes  preffed  upon  by  near  a  tun  and 
a  half  weight  more  than  at  another,  and  that  this  variation  i< 
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often  very  fudden  j  it  is  furprizing  that  every  fuch  chan-re 
does  not  entirely  break  the  frame  of  our  bodk/to  pieces.  g 
In  effect,  the  veflels  of  our  bodies  being  fo  much^ftraiyhtned 

verya  heanrtreand  7“uld  ftaS,nate  the  bl°«i  up  to  the 

very  heart,  and  the  circulation  would  quite  ceafe,  if  nature 

had  not  wifely  contrived,  that  when  the  ref, fiance  to  the  d  ! 

culating  blood  is  greateft,  the  impetus,  by  which  the  hea  t 

contrads  fhould  be  fo  too.-For,  upon  a7„  increafe  of  the 

weight  of  the  air,  the  lungs  will  be  more  forcibly  expanded 

and  thereby  the  blood  more  intimately  broken  and  divided 

fo  that  it  becomes  fitter  for  the  more  fluid  fecretions  fuch 
as  that  of  the  nervous  fluid  ;  by  which  the  heart  will  be’more 
ftrongly  contrafted.  And  the  blood’s  motion  towards  the 
furface  of  the  body  being  obflruded,  it  will  pafs  in  greater 
T K  l t0  ‘he  brain>  where  the  Preffure  of  the  air  is  aken 

bf  feLr«edraaS  hP°n  Which,.  fc°re  alfo>  wlS 

d  heart>  on  that  acc0unt  too,  be  more  en- 
Carry  i°n  the  circu!atl°n,  through  all  paffable  canals 

HeartRpR  t0WardS  the  furfaCe>  are  °bftru6ted.  See 
heart,  Circulation,  &c. 

The  moft  confiderable  alteration  made  in  the  blood,  up- 
™  hodieair  •  ?reater,  °r  leffer  prefrure  on  the  ^rface  of 

andbS;  I'  -T  ren^lng  the  bl00d  more  or  lefs  compact, 

ing  it  croud  into  a  lefs,  or  expand  into  a  greater 

tRoof?  ^  vef[elsit.eilte.rs— For  air  contained  in 

the  blood,  always  keeps  it  felt  in  aequilibrio  with  the  external 
air  that  preffes  upon  our  bodies  ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  con¬ 
stant  ntfus  to  unbend  it  felf,  which  is  always  proportionable 
to  the  compreflmg  weight  by  which  it  was  bent  :?fo  that  if 
the  compreffion  or  weight  of  the  circumambient  air  be  ever 
lo  little  abated,  the  air  contained  within  the  blood  unfolds  its 

y.r!n&  and  {orceJ  the  blood  to  take  up  a  larger  fpace  than  it 
did  before.  See  Blood,  He  at,  Cold,  P 

The  reafon  we  are  not  fenfible  of  this  prefl'ure,  is  well  ex- 
plamed  by  Borellus,  de  mot.  nat.  a  gray.  fac.  prop.  29.  &c.— 
After  mewing  that  fand  perfectly  rammed  in  a  hard  veffel  is 
not  capable  by  any  means  of  being  penetrated  or  parted,  not 
even  by  a  wedge  ;  and  likewife  that  water  contained  in  a 
bladder  comprefled  equally  on  all  Tides,  cannot  yield  or  give 
way  in  any  part:  he  proceeds,  “  in  like  manner,  within  the 
lkin  ot  an  animal  are  contained  a  diverfity  of  parts,  fome 
<c  hard,  as  bones  ;  others  foft,  as  mufcles,  nerves,  membranes 

«  bers,flu‘d’  ?j  blood>  fat>  Now  it  is  not  pofli 

ble  the  bones  fhould  be  broke  or  difplaced  in  the  body,  un- 

lefs  the  weight  lay  heavier  on  one  part  than  other,  as  we 
fometimes  fee  in  porters.  If  the  prelTure  be  fubdivided 
10  jfj  lt:  ay  e<luad7  a^  around,  upwards,  downwards 
and  Tideways,  and  no  part  of  the  fkin  be  exempt  therefrom, 
it  is  evidently  linpoflible  any  fra&ure  or  luxation  fhoulc 
follow.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  mufcles  anc 
nerves;  which,  though  foft,  yet  being  compofed  of  folic 
“  fibres,  do  mutually  fuftain  each  other,  and  refill  the  com- 
“  ™on  wei§ht-  The  fame  holds  of  blood,  and  the  other 
“  humours;  and  as  water  does  not  admit  any  manifeft  con- 
“  denfation,  fo  the  animal  humours  contained  in  their  veffels 
“  may  fuffer  an  attrition  from  an  impulfe  made  in  one  or 
“  more  particular  places,  but  can  never  be  forced  out  o;: 
“  tbeir  veflels  by  an  univerfal  compreflion. — It  follows,  that 
as  none  of  the  parts  undergo  either  feparation,  luxation, 
“  contufion,  or  any  other  change  of  Tituation  ;  it  is  impof- 
nble  any  fenfe  of  pain  fhould  enfue,  which  can  only  be 
the  effect  of  a  folution  of  continuity.”  This  is  confirmed 
by  what  we  fee  in  divers,  &c.  See  Diving. 

The  fame  is  farther  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle  ;  who  including 
a  young  frog  in  a  velfel  half  full  of  water,  and  intruding  fo 
much  air  as  that  the  water  may  fuftain  eight  times  the 
weight  itotherwife  would  ;  yet  the  animalcule,  notwithftand- 

II]§  tile  Sreat  ^enderne^s  of  its  fkin,  did  not  feem  to  be  at  al 
affeaed  thereby. 

For  the  effedh  of  the  removal  of  the  prefl'ure  of  the  atmo- 
Jphere^  fee  Aiv.-pump.~Fov  the  caufe  of  the  variations  in  the 
weight  and  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere ,  fee  Barometer. 
Height  of  the  Atmosphere.—' The  height  of  the  atmofphere 
is  a  point  about  which  the  modern  naturalifts  have  been  very 
folicitous.  Had  not  the  air  an  elaftic  power,  but  were  every 
where  of  the  fame  denfity,  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmofphere ,  like  water,  which  is  e- 
qually  denfe  at  all  depths ;  it  being  above  obferved  that  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in 
the  barometer  ;  and  the  proportion  of  weight  likewife  being 
known  between  equal  bulks  of  air  and  mercury ;  it  were 
eafy  to  find  the  height  of  fuch  column,  and  confequently  of 
the  atmofphere  itfelf. — For  a  column  of  air  one  inch  hio-h 
being  to  an  equal  column  of  mercury,  as  I  to  10800  ;  it  is 
evident  that  10800  fuch  columns  of  air,  that  is,  a  column 
900  foot  high,  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  ofirtercury 
and  confequently  the  30  inches  of  mercury  fuftained  in  the 
barometer,  require  a  column  of  air  27000  foot  high,  on 
which  footing  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  would  only  be 
27000  foot,  or  little  more  than  five  Englifh  miles  high.  See 

Torricellian. 

But  the  air,  by  its  elaftic  property,  being  liable  to  expand 
and  contract  ;  and  it  being  found  by  repeated  experiments  in 
Vol.  I.  Ny  14. 
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England,  France,  and  Italy,  that  the  fpaccs  it  takes  up,  when 
comprefled  by  different  weights,,  are  reciprocally  proportional 
to  thole  weights  tWelves,  or,  that  the  air  takes  up  the  lefs 
fpace,  the  more  it  is  preffedt  it  follows,  that  the  air  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  where  the  weight  is  fo  much 
lefs,  mufti  be  much  rarer  than  nearer  the  furface  of  the  earth  j 
and  confequently  that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  mult  be 
much  higher  than  is  above  afligned. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  height  of  the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into 
innumerable  equal  parts ;  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  each  of  the 
laid  parts  being  as  its  quantity,  and  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mojphere  being  alfo  as  the  quantity  of  the  whole  incumbent 
air;  it  is  evident  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  every 
where  as  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  fubjacent  part, 
which  makes  a  difference  between  each  two  contiguous  pans 
o  incumbent  air.— Now,  we  have  a  theorem  in  geometry, 
that  where  the  differences  of  magnitudes  are  geometrical^ 
proportionable  to  the  magnitudes  themfelves,  thole  magnitudes 
are  in  continual  arithmetical  proportion ;  wherefore  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fuppofition,  the  altitude  of  the  air  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  addition  of  the  new  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  do 
I!*0?-  *^a  continua*  arithmetical  proportion  ;  its  denfity  will 
be  diminmied,  or  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  its  oravityn- 
creafed,  in  continual  geometrical  proportion. 

From  fuch  a  feries  it  is  eafy,  by  making  two  or  three  barome- 
tnca1  obfervations  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  two  or  three 
different  heights,  to  find  its  rarity  at  any  other  height  or 
the  height  correfponding  to  any  rarity  ;  and  confequently  the 
altitude  of  the  whole  atmofphere ,  fuppofing  the  utmoft  degree 
of  rarity  known,  beyond  which  the  air  cannot  go.  See  the 
articles  Barometer,  Series,  Progression,  &c.  See 

fofop?Trala  »r-  5-  fr°p- 3- and  in  m- 

f1  "0t  j  t.ber^  °.mitted>  that  fome  obfervations  made 
by  Caliim  and  his  affociates,  feem  to  render  this  method  pre¬ 
carious.— In  continuing  the  meridian  line  of  the  obfervatory 
at  Pans,  they  meafured  the  altitudes  of  feveral  mountains 
with  great  accuracy ;  noting  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  top  of  each  ;  and  found,  that  the  rarefa&ions  of  the  air  as 
you  afeend  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  are  much  greater 
than  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  this  proportion 
Sufpechng,  therefore,  the  juftnefs  of  the  experiments,  the 
royal  academy  made  divers  others,  under  great  dilatations  of 
air,  far  exceeding  the  rarities  found  on  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  they  all  exadly  anfwered 
the  proportion  of  the  incumbent  weights.  Whence  it  fhould 
followthat  the  higher  air  about  the  tops  of  mountains,  is 
of  a  different  nature,  and  obferves  a  different  law  from  that 
near  the  earth.  L 

The  reafon  hereof  may  be  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
grofs  vapours  and  exhalations  here,  more  thin  there;  which 
vapours  being  lefs  elaftic  and  not  capable  of  fo  much  rare¬ 
faction  as  the  pure  air  above :  the  rarefadions  of  the  pure  air 
increafe  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  weights  diminifh._M. 
rontenelle,  however,  from  fome  experiments  of  M.  de  la 
Hire,  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  in  a  different  manner  * 
alledging,  that  the  elaftic  power  of  air  is  increafed  by  the 
admixture  of  humidity  therewith;  and  confequently,  that 
the  air  near  the  tops  of  mountains,  being  moifter  than  that 
below,  becomes  thereby  more  elaftic,  and  rarefies  in  a  grea¬ 
ter  ratio  than  naturally  and  in  a  drier  ftate  it  would.— But 
Dr.  jurm  fhews,  that  the  experiments  produced  to  fupport 
this  fyftem,  are  oy  no  means  conclufive.  Append,  ad  Varenii 
geograph. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  rarities  of  the  air  at  different  heights 
proving  not  to  bear  any  conftant  proportion  to  the  weights 
wherewith  they  are  preffed  ;  experiments  made  with  baro¬ 
meters  at  the  feet  and  tops  of  mountains,  cannot  give  the 
height  of  the  atmofphert :  fince  our  obfervations  are  all  made 
near  the  earth  ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  atmofphere  is 
far  beyond  ;  and  the  farther  from  us,  the  farther  does  it 
foem  to  recede  from  the  nature  and  laws  of  ours. — M.  de  la 
Hire,  therefore,  after  Kepler,  has  recourfe  to  the  more  an¬ 
cient  Timple  and  fecure  way  of  afeertaining  the  height  of  the 
atmofphere ;  viz.  from  the  confutation  of  the  crepufoula 
It  is  allowed  by  aftronomers,  that  when  the  fun  is  180'  he 
low  the  horizon,  we  begin  or  ceafe  to  fee  the  twilight  •  now 
the  ray  whereby  we  do  it,  can  be  no  other  than  a  horizontal 
line  or  a  tangent  to  the  earth  in  the  place  where  the  obferver 
is.  But  this  ray  cannot  come  diredly  from  the  fun,  which 

1S  UndeVh^  bon.zon  J  and  muft  therefore  be  a  ray  refle&ed  to 
us  by  the  laft  inner  and  concave  furface  of  the  atmofphere 
We  are  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun  when  18®  below  the  horizon' 

emits  a  ray  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earrh  a  -i  ’ 

this  laft  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  and  is  thence  feMeTto 
our  eye,  being  ft, II  a  tangent,  and  horizontal.  -  If  there  were 
no  atmofphere ,  there  would  be  no  crepufculum  •  and  r 
quently  if  the  atmofphere  were  „o,  fo^lgh  Zlf 

iwTror  t  tsM.si"  runis  V 

w=  gather  that  the 

Tr  00P  a  ,  aJmofPhe™.  We  are  to  nme  however 

that  32  muft  be  fubltraded  from  the  ardi  of  18^,  for 
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the  refra&ion,  which  raifes  the  fun  fo  much  higher  than  he 
would  be  ;  and  167  more  for  the  height  of  the  upper  limb  of 
the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fend  the  ray,  above  his  centre, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  x  8°  low.  The  remaining  arch,  there¬ 
fore,  which  determinates  the  height  of  the  atmojphere ,  is  only 

Two  rays,  one  direct,  and  the  other  reflected,  but  both  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  earth,  mull  necefTarily  meet  in  the  atmojphere 
at  the  point  of  reflection,  and  comprehend  an  arch  between 

them  of  17 °  12’,  whereof  they  are  tangents.— Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  nature  of  the  circle,  that  aline  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  cutting  the  arch  in  two,  will 
go  to  the  point  of  concurrence  of  thofe  two  rays ;  and  as  it 
is  eafy  finding  the  excefs  of  this  line  above  the  femidiameter  of 
the  earth,  which  is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere ,  which  is  only  that  excefs.  On  this  principle 
M.  de  la  Hire  difcovers  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  to  be 
37223  fathoms,  or  near  17  French  leagues.  I  he  fame  me¬ 
thod  was  made  ufe  of  by  Kepler,  who  only  rejeded  it,  be- 
caufe  it  gave  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  20  times  greater 
than  he  otherwife  allowed  it. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  in  this  calculus,  the  direct  and  re¬ 
ceded  rays  are  fuppofed  to  be  right  lines ;  whereas  in  fa& 
they  are  curves,  formed  by  the  perpetual  refraaion  the  rays 
undergo  in  preffing  throQgh  a  feries  of  different  denfities  of 
air.— Computing,  then,  upon  them  as  two  fimilar  curves; 
or  rather  as  a  Angle  curve,  one  extreme  whereof  is  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  earth  :  its  vertex  equally  diftant  from  both  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  determines  the  height  of  the  atmojphere ;  which  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  found  fomewhat  lower  than  in  the  former  cafe  ; 
the  ’point  of  concurrence  of  two  right  lines,  which  are  here 
only  tangents  to  the  curve,  the  one  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  at  the  other,  being  higher  than  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 
On  this  footing,  M.  de  la  Hire  finds  the  atmofphere  35362 
fathoms,  or  16  leagues.  Hjjl.  de  1' Acad.  Roy.  des  fcienc.  an. 
17I3l  P-71-  See  the  artlcles  Refraction,  Crepus- 

CULUM,  &C. 

Lunar  Atmosphere. —That  the  moon  is  furrounded,  like 
the  earth,  which  a  changeable  atmofphere ,  fee  evinced  under 
the  article  Moon. 

The  reality  of  the  atmofpheres  of  the  other  planets,  fee  alfo 
under  the  article  Planet. 

For  the  atmofpheres  of  comets,  and  the  fun,  fee  Comet  and 
Sun. — See  alfo  Mac u  l;e,  €?  c. 

Atmosphere  c/- ^  See  Sun,  and  Zodiac  al  'Light. 

Atmosphere  of  folid,  or  confident  bodies,  is  a  kind  of  fphere 
formed  by  the  effluvia,  or  minute  corpufcles  emitted  from 
them.  See  Sphere,  and  Effluvia. 

Mr.  Bovle  endeavours  to  fhew  that  all  bodies,  even  the  har- 
deft  ana  mod  coherent,  as  gems,  &c.  have  their  atmofpheres. 
See  Gem.  See  alfo  Magnet,  Magnetism,  &c. 

ATOM*,  Atojuoc,  in  philofophy,  apart,  or  particle  of  matter 

fo  minute  as  to  be  indivifible.  See  Corpuscle. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  i  formed  of  the  privative  a, 

and  Tipum,  I  cut>  1  divide. 

Atoms  are  properly  the  minima  natures ,  the  laft  or  ultimate 
particles  into  which  bodies  are  divifible  ;  and  are  conceived 
as  the  firff  rudiments,  or  component  parts  of  all  phyfical  mag¬ 
nitude,  or  the  pre-exiftent  and  incorruptible  matter  whereof 
bodies  were  formed.  See  Particle,  Body,  ttfc. 

The  notion  of  atoms  arifes  hence,  the  matter  is  not  divi-j 
fible  in  infinitum.  See  Matter,  and  Divisibilii  y. 

And  hence  the 'Peripatetics  are  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  a- 
toms,  together  with  that  of  mathematical  points  :  an  atom , 
fay  they,  either  has  parts,  or  it  has  none :  if  it  have  none, 
it  is  a  mere  mathematical  point  :  if  it  have,  then  do  thefe 
parts  alfo  confift  of  others,  and  fo  to  infinity.  See  Con¬ 
tinuity,  &c.  1 

But  this  is  to  recede  from  the  genuine  chara&er  of  which; 
are  not  efteemed  indivifible,  becaufe  of  their  want  of  big- 
nefs,  or  parts;  (for  all  phyfical  magnitude  muff  have  three 
dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs ;  and  all  extenfi- 
on  is  divifible)  but  they' are  indivifible  on  account  of  their 
folidity,  hardnefs,  and  impenetrability,  which  preclude  all 
divifion,  and  leave  no  vacancy  for  the  admiffion  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  force  to  feparate  or  difunite  them.  See  Indivisible, 
Divisibility,  Extension,  Matter,  be. 

As  atoms  are  the  firff  matter,  it  is  neceflary  they  ftiould  be  in- 
diffolvible,  in  order  to  their  being  incorruptible.  — Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  adds,  that  it  is  alfo  required  they  be  immutable,  in 
order  to  the  world’s  continuing  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  bodies 
being  of  the  fame  nature  now  as  formerly.  See  Hardness. 
Hence  the  ancients  were  alfo  led  to  maintain  atoms,  eternal  ; 
for  that  what  is  immutable  muft  be  eternal.  See  Eter¬ 
nity. 

They  alfo  added  gravity,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  moti¬ 
on,  to their  atoms :  and  further,  obferving  that  atoms  thus 
falling  perpendicularly,  could  not  join  or  unite  together; 
they  fuper-added  a  fortuitous  or  fide  motion,  and  furnifhed 
them  with  certain  hooked  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
catch  and  hang  the  better  together. — And  from  a  cafual  or 
fortuitous  jumble  of  thefe  hamous  atoms ,  they  fuppofed  the 
whole  univerfe  to  be  formed.  See  De c lination,  Gra¬ 
vity,  Motion,  tzfc. 

A 7' OMICAL  Philofophy ,  denotes  the  do&rine  of  atoms;' 
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©r  a  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  formation  of 
all  things,  from  the  fuppofition  of  atoms,  endued  with  gravi¬ 
ty  and  motion.  See  Atom,  World, 

The  atomical  philofophy  was  firff  broached  and  taught  by 
Mofchus,  aSidonian,  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war. — 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  probably  learnt  it  from  him.  —But 
it  was  mod  cultivated  and  improved  by  Epicurus ;  whence 
it  became  alfo  denominated  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  See 
Epicurean. 

It  has  been  fince  retrieved  by  Gaffendus,  and  others;  and  is 
now  efpoufed  and  adhered  to  by  a  great  part  of  the  philofu- 
phical  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the  corpufcular  phi¬ 
lofophy.  See  Corpuscular  Philofophy. 
ATONEMENT.  See  Expiation,  Lustration,  Pro¬ 
pitiation,  Sacrifice,  be. 

ATONY*,  A  Tovtcc,  in  medicine,  &c.  a  want  of  tone  or  ten- 
fion ;  or  a  relaxation  of  the  folids  of  a  human  body ;  occa- 
fioning  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintings,  <&c.  See  Tension, 
Solid,  Fibre,  Relaxation,  6fc. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  7vy©-,  tone, 
of  nivo,  tendo,  1  llretch. 

ATR  A BIL  A  R  UE  Capful#.  See  Capsule. 

ATRABILIS,  in  the  ancient  medicine,  black  or  aduft  bile. 
See  Bile,  and  Adust. 

Atrabilis  was  one  of  the  great  humours  of  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cians ;  whence  arofe  the  atrabilary ,  one  of  their  tempera¬ 
ments  ;  anfweringto  what  we  call  melancholy,  bee  Humour, 
Temperament,  Melancholy,  Arc.  , 

ATROPH  Y  *,  Arpopia,  a  difeafe,  wherein  the  body  or  fome 
of  its  parts,  do  not  receive  the  neceflary  nutriment,  but  dwin¬ 
dle  or  wafte  infenfibly.  See  Nutrition. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
7 g  J o),  I  feed,  nouriih :  q.  d.  privation  of  nourifhment. 

Under  atrophy  may  be  reduced  what  we  commonly  call  con- 
Jumptiens,  phthijes,  b c.  See  Consumption,  Phthisis, 
‘be.  —  An  atrophy  is  natural  in  old  age,  called  atrophia  fenilis. 
See  Death,  &c.  1 

ATT  ACHING*,  or  Attachment,  in  law,  the  taking 
or  apprehending  a  perfon  or  thing  either  by  commandment  or 
writ.  See  Commandment,  Writ,  and  Re-attach¬ 
ment. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  attacher,  to  fatten,  rye  ; 
and  that  from  the  corrupt  Latin  attachiare,  of  attexere  to 
weave  to ;  or  rather,  as  others  think,  from  the  Celtic  tach% 
a  nail,  and  tacha ,  to  nail. 

Lambard  makes  this  difference  between  an  arrefl ,  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  ;  that  an  arrefl:  proceeds  out  of  an  interior  court  by 
precept  only,  and  an  attachment  out  of  a  higher  court,  ei¬ 
ther  by  precept  or  writ ;  and  that  a  precept  to  arrefl:  hath 
thefe  formal  words,  diici facias ,  &c.  and  a  writ  ot  attachment 
thefe,  pracipimus  tibi  quod  attachies  talem ,  &  habeas  eum  co¬ 
ram  nobis.  See  Arrest. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  he  who  arrefts,  carries  the  party  .ar¬ 
retted  to  another  higher  perfon,  to  be  difpofed  of  forthwith  ; 
whereas  he  that  attaches  keeps  the  party  attached,  and  pre- 
fents  him  in  court  at  the  day  affigned  in  the  attachment. 

There  is  this  further  difference,  that  an  arreft  lies  only  upon 
the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  an  attachment  fometimes  on  his  goods 
too  :  for  a  man  may  be  attached  by  an  hundred  fheep. 

Attachment  by  writ ,  differs  from  diflrefs  in  this,  that 
an  attachment  does  not  reach  lands,  as  a  diflrefs  does ;  and 
that  a  diflrefs  does  not  touch  the  body,  which  an  attachment 
does. — Yet  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  together. 

In  the  moft  common  ufe,  an  attachment  is  an  apprehenfion  of 
a  man  by  his  body,  to  bring  him  to  anfwer  the  a&ion  of 
the  plaintiff. — A  diflrefs  vyith  a  writ,  is  the  taking  of  a  man  ; 
a  diflrefs  without  a  writ,  is  the  taking  of  a  man’s  goods  for 
fome  real  caufe,  as  rent,  fervice,  &c.  SeeDiSTRESS. 

Attachment  out  of  the  Chancery,  is  had  of  courfe,  upon  an 
affidavit  made  that  the  defendant  was  ferved  with  a  fubpaena, 
and  appears  not ;  or  iffueth  upon  not  performing  fome  order 
or  decree.  See  Chancery. 

After  the  return  of  this  attachment  by  the  fheriff,  quod  non  eji 
inventus  in  balliva  fua ;  another  attachment ,  with  proclama¬ 
tion,  i  flues :  and  if  he  appear  not  thereupon,  a  commiffion 
of  rebellion.  See  Rebellion,  &c. 

Attachment  of  the  Forejl ,  i  s  one  of  the  three  courts  held  in 
the  foreft.  See  Forest. 

The  lower  court  is  called  the  court  of  attachment ,  or  wood- 
mote-court,  the  mean  fwani-mote,  the  higheft,  the  juftice 
in  eyre’s  feat.  See  Swan imote,  and  Justice. 

The  court  of  attachments  feems  fo  called,  becaufe  the  verde- 
rors  of  the  foreft  have  therein  no  other  authority,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  the.  attachments  of  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon 
taken  by  the  forefters,  and  to  inroll  them,  that  they  may  be 
prefented  or  punifhed  at  the  next  juftice- feat. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means ;  by  goods  and  chattels  ; 
by  body,  pledges,  and  mainprize ;  or  by  body  only. — This 
court  is  held  every  forty  days  throughout  the  year:  whence 
it  is  alfo  denominated  forty -days  court. 

Attachment  of  Privilege,  is,  by  virtue  of  a  manT  privi¬ 
lege,  to  call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himfelf  be¬ 
longs,  and  in  refped  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  anfwer  fome 
a&ion.  See  Privilege. 

Foreign  Attachment,  is  an  attachment  of  goods  or  money 
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found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfy  fome  creditor  with¬ 
in  fuch  city  or  liberty.  See  Foreign. 

By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  particularly  London,  a  man 
may  attach  money  or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  ftranger:  as, 
if  A.  owes  B.  io /.  and  C.  owes  A.  10/  B.  may  attach  the 
10  /.  in  the  hands  of  C.  to  fatisfy  himfelf. 

ATTACHIAMENTA  Bonorum ,  in  our  ancient  law¬ 
books,  denotes  a  d  iff  refs  taken  upon  the  goods  or  chattels  of 
any  perfon,  fued  for  a  perfonal  eftate,  or  debt,  by  the  lega 
attachiators  or  bailiffs,  as  afecurity  to  anfwer  the  action. 

Attachiamenta  de  fpims&  bofco ,  hgnifies  an  ancient  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  to  the  other  officers  of  forefts,  to  take  to  their 
own  ufe,  thorns,  brufh,  and  windfalls,  within  their  own 
precintts  or  liberties.  See  Forest. 

ATTAC  K,  an  attempt  upon  any  perfon  or  thing  ;  or  the  att 
of  beginning  a  combat,  or  difpute.  See  Aggressor. 

Attack  in  the  military  art,  is  an  attempt  or  engagement 
to  force  a  poft,  a  body  of  troops,  or  the  like.  See  Battle, 
Assault. 

We  fay  to  begin,  to  make,  to  fuftain  an  attack,  &c.  Seve¬ 
ral  authors  have  wrote  of  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending. 
See  Defence. 

Attack  of  a  fiege ,  is  an  effort  made  by  the  befiegers  with 
trenches,  mines,  galleries,  &c.  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  a  fortrefs,  in  attacking  one  of  its  fides.  See  Siege,  For¬ 
tification,  Work,  (Ac. 

It  is  a  rule,  always  to  attack  on  the  weakeft  fide  ;  unlefs 
there  be  fuperior  reafons  for  the  contrary— as  was  the  cafe  at 
the  fiege  of  Lifle  :  the  part  where  prince  Eugene  made  his 
attack  was  the  ftrongeft  in  the  whole  place.  Savin,  Nouv. 
Ecol.  Milit .  p.  33S,  Jeq. 

In  fieges,  there  are  fometimes  one,  fometimes  two,  or  at  moft 
three  attacks. — The  attacks ,  where  feveral,  ought  to  have  a 
communication. 

Falfe  Attack,  is  that  which  is  not  fo  vigoroufly  profecuted  ; 
ferving  only  to  make  a  diverfion  among  the  befieged,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  divide  their  forces,  that  the  true  attack  may  be 
carried  on  with  greater  fuccefs.  See  False,  and  Feint. 

To  Att  ack  in  flank ,  is  to  attack  both  fides  of  the  baftion.  See 
Bastion. 

Line  of  Attack.  See  the  article  Line. 

ATTAINDER,  in  law,  is  when  a  man  has  committed  fe¬ 
lony,  treafon,  or  other  crime,  and  judgment  is  paffed  upon 
him  for  the  fame. 

The  children  of  a  perfon  attainted  of  treafon  cannot  be  heirs 
to  him,  or  any  other  anceftor  ;  and  if  he  were  noble  before, 
his  pofterity  are  hereby  degraded  and  made  bafe :  nor  can  this 
corruption  of  blood  be  falved  but  by  an  att  of  parliament,  un¬ 
lefs  the  judgment  be  reverfed  by  a  writ  of  error.  See  At¬ 
tainted. 

Our  ancient  laws  make  this  difference  between  attainder 
and  conviction,  that  a  man  was  faid  to  be  convicted  prefen tly 
upon  the  verditt ;  but  not  attainted  till  it  appeared  he  was 
no  clerk,  or  being  a  clerk,  and  demanded  by  his  ordinary, 
could  not  purge,  himfelf.  See  Clergy. — Add,  that  attain¬ 
der  is  more  extenfive  than  conviction  ;  conviction  being  on¬ 
ly  by  the  jury,  whereas  attainder  may  alfo  be  by  outlawry, 
confeffion  of  the  party,  or  the  like.  .  See  Conviction. 

A  man  is  attainted  two  ways  ;  by  appearance,  or  by  procefs.  I 
Attainder  by  appearance,  is  either  by  confeffion,  by  battel,  01 
by  verdiCt, — Confeffion,  whereof  attaint  grows,  is  twofold 
one  at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  when  the  prifoner,  upon  hu 
indiCtment  read,  owns  himfelf  guilty,  never  putting  himfel 
on  his  jury.  The  other  is  before  the  coroner,  in  fanCtuary  •. 
where  he,  upon  his  confeffion,  was  in  former  times  conftrain- 
ed  to  abjure  the  realm,  which  is  alfo  called  attainder  by  abju¬ 
ration.  See  Sanctuary,  and  Abjuration. 

Attainder  by  battel,  is  when  the  party  appeal’d  by  another, 
Chufing  rather  to  try  the  truth  by  combat  than;  by  jury,  is 
vanquifhed.  See  Combat,  Duel,  Ac. 

Attainder  by  procefs,  otherwife  called  attainder  by  default,  or 
attainder  by  outlawry,  is  where  a  party  flies,  or  does  not  ap 
pear  after  being  five  times  publickly  called  in  the  county 
court ;  and  at  laft,  upon  his  default,  pronounced,  or  returned 
outlawed.  See  Outlawr  y. 

Attainder  by  verdict ,  is  when  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  anfwer- 
ing  not  guilty  to  the  indittment,  hath  an  inqueft  of  life  and 
death  paffed  on  him,  and  is  by  the  verditt  of  the  jury  pro¬ 
nounced,  guilty.  See  Inquest,  Verdict,  <&c. 

Bill  of  Attainder,  is  a  bill  brought  into  parliament,  for  at¬ 
tainting,  condemning,  and  executing  a  perfon  for  high-trea- 
fon.  See  Bill,  Parliament,  Treason,  Ac. 

ATTAINT,  Attincta,  in  law*  a  writ  which  lies  aft'ei 
judgment,  againft  a  jury  that  hath  given  a  falfe  verdiCt, 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  in  any  court  of  record  ;  be  the  ac¬ 
tion  real  or  perfonal,  if  the  debt  or  damages  exceed  40  s. 
See  Jury,  and  Verdict. 

If  the  verdiCt  be  found  falfe;  the  judgment  anciently  was, 
that  the  jurors  meadows  fhould  be  ploughed  up,  their  houfes 
broken  down,  their  woods  grubbed  up,  and  their  lands  and 
tenements  forfeited  to  the  king. 

If  it  pafs  againft  him  that  brought  the  attaint,  he  fhall  be 
imprifoned,  and  grievoufly  ranfomed  at  the  king’s  will. 

Attaint,  among  farriers,  lignifies  a  knock,  or  hurt  in  a 
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horfe’s  leg;  proceeding  either  from  a  blow  with  another 
horfe’s  foot,  or  from  an  over-reach  in  frofty  weather,  when 
a  horfe  being  rough-fhod,  or  having  fhoes  with  long  calkers, 
ftrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore-leg. 

The  farriers  diftinguifh  upper  attaints,  given  by  the  toe  of 
the  hind-foot  upon  the  linew  of  the  fore-leg.  -A. id  nether 
attaints ,  or  over-reaches  on  the.  paftern-joint,  which  aie  little 
bladders  like  wind  galls,  coining  either  by  a  wrench,  a  ftrain, 
an  over-reach,  or  the  like.  The  ulual  place  is  in  the  heel 
or  frufh.  ,  ,  ,  . 

ATTAINTED,  Attaintus,  or  ATTiNCTUs,in  law, 
is  ufed  for  a  perfon  found  guilty  of  fome  crime  or  offence, 
particularly  of  felony  or  treafon,  by  due  courfe  of  law. 

Vet  a  man  is  laid  to  be  attainted  of  perjury,  attainted  of 
diffeifin ;  and  fo  it  is  ufed  in  French  :  as,  eflre  atteint ,  (A 
vaincu  en  aucun  cas ,  is  to  be  caft  in  any  caufe. 
ATTELLANCE.  See  Atell an,®. 
ATTENDANT,  or  Attendent,  in  a  general  fenfe. 
See  Assistant,  Retinue,  Satellites,  (Ac. 

Attendant,  Attendens,  in  law,  fignifies  one  that  owes 
duty  or  fervice  to  another,  or  depends  in  fome  manner  up¬ 
on  him. 

Thus  if  there  be  lord  mefne,  and  tenant  ;  and  the  tenant 
hold  of  the  mefne  by  a  penny  ;  and  the  mefne  hold  over  by 
two  pence  :  if  the  mefne  releafe  to  the  tenant  all  his  right 
in  the  land,  and  the  tenant  die,  his  wife  fhall  be  endowed 
of  the  land,  and  fhall  be  attendant  to  the  heir,  of  the  third 
part  of  the  penny,  not  of  the  third  part  of  the  two  pence  ; 
fhe  being  to  be  endowed  of  the  belt  poffeffion  of  her  huf- 
band. 

Where  the  wife  is  endowed  by  the  guardian,  fhe  fhall  be  at¬ 
tendant  to  the  guardian,  and  to  the  heir  at  his  full  a-*e.  See 
Wife.  , 

ATTENTION,  Attestio,  a  due  application  of  the 
ear,  or  the  mind,  to  any  thing  faid,  or  done,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  thereof. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  tenfio ,  of  tendo ,  I 
ftretch. 

Attention  of  mind  is  not  properly  an  aCt  of  the  underftanding, 
but  rather  of  the  will,  by  which  it  calls  the  underftanding 
from  the  confideration  of  other  objetts,  and  dircCts  it  to  the 
thing  in  hand.  See  Understanding,  and  Will. 
Attention,  in  refpett  of  hearing,  is  the  flretching  or  ftraining 
the  membrana  tympani,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  fufceptible  of 
founds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even  a  feeble  agitation 
of  the  air.  Or  it  is  the  adjufting  the  tenfion  of  that  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  degree  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs  of  the  foutid  we 
are  attentive  to.  See  Tympanum.  See  alfo  Hearing, 
Listening,  Ac. 

ATTEND  ANTS,  or  Attenuating  medicines,  fuch  as 
fubtilize  and  break  the  humours  into  finer  parts ;  and  thus 
dtfpofe  them  for  motion,  circulation,  excretion,  &c  See 
Attenuation,  Humour,  and  Medicine. 

Attenuants  ftand  oppofed  to  incrajfants ,  or  thickeners,  medi¬ 
cines  which  condenfe,  infpiffate,  (Ac.  See  Detergent. 

ATT  EN  ITAT  ION*  Attenuatio,  the  att  of  attenu¬ 
ating;  that  is,  of  making  any  fluid  thinner,  and  lefs  conft- 
ftent  than  it  was  before.  See  At  tenuants. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  and  tenuis,  thin, 
llender,  weak. 

Attenuation  is  defined  more  generally  by  Chauvin,  the  dividing 
or  feparating  of  the  minute  parts  of  any  body,  which  before^ 
by  their  mutual  nexus  or  implication,  formed  a  more  conti¬ 
nuous  mafs.  Accordingly,  among  alchymifts,  we  fometimes 
find  the  word  uled  for  pulverization,  or  the  att  of  reducing  a 
body  into  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grinding,  pounding,  or 
the  like.  See  Powder,  and  Pulverization. 

ATT  ES  rAT  I  O  N  *,  the  giving  teftimonv,  or  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  any  thing;  efpecially  in  writing.  See  Testi¬ 
mony-,  Evidence,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  ;  and  teflis, 
witnefs. 

Miracles  need  be  well  attefted,  to  gain  credit.  See  Mira¬ 
cle,  Credibility,  (Ac. 

ATTIC,  Atticus,  fomething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the 
city  of  Athens. — In  matters  of  philology  we  ufe,  attic  fait 
fales  attici,  meaning  a  delicate,  poignant  kind  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers.  —  Attic  witnefs,  atti¬ 
cus  teflis ,  was  a  witnefs  incapable  of  corruption :  fo  an  attic 
mufe  was  an  excellent  one,  (Ac. 

Attic  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture  for  a  kind  of  building, 
wherein  there  is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  feen  ;  thus  called 
becaufe  ufual  at  Athens, 

Attic,  or  Attic -Order,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  little  order,  after 
the  manner  of  a  pedeftal,  raifed  upon  another  larger  order  • 
by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  finifh  the  building.  -  See  Tab.  Ar- 
chit.  flg.  35.  See  alfo  Order. 

An  attic  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  conveniency  of  having 
a  wardrobe,  or  the  like  ;  and  inftead  of  regular  columns  hal 
only  pilafters  of  a  particular  form  ;  fometimes  no  pillfters 
at  all.* 

There  are  alfo  attics  ufed  for  high  altars.— The  order  takes 
its  name  liom  Athens,  where  it  was  firft  prattifed. 

Attic  of  a  roof,  is  a  little  itory  or  pedeltai,  either  of  ftone  or 
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wood  covered  with  lead,  ferving  as  a  kind  of  parapet  to  a  ter 
race,  platform,  or  the  like.  See  Parapet,  Terrace 
(Ac. 

Attic  Bafe ,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  bafe  ufed  by  the  ancieni. 
archite&s,  in  the  Ionic  order;  and  by  Palladio,  and  others 
of  the  moderns,  in  the  Doric.  See  Doric,  and  Ionic. 
The  attic  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  bafes.  See  Base. 
Attic  continued ,  is  that  which  encompaffes  the  whole  circum 
fercnce  of  a  building,  without  any  interruption  ;  following 
all  the  jets,  the  returns  of  the  pavillions,  Ac. 

Attic  interpofed ,  is  that fituate between  two  tall  ftories,  fome 
times  adorned  with  columns,  or  pilafters. 

ATTIRE,  in  botany,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  third  part  or  di 
vifion  of  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  the  other  two  being  the  em 
palement  and  the  foliation.  See  Flower.  See  alfo  Em 

PALEMENT,  &C.  >  N 

The  attire  is  of  two  kinds ;  feminiform,  and  florid. — The 
feminiform  attire  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  chives,  or  ftamina 
and  femets,  or  apices;  one  upon  each  ftamen.  See  St  ami 
na,  and  Apices. 

The  florid  attire  is  ufually  called  thrums ,  as  in  the  flowers  o 
marigold,  tanfy,  Ac. — Thofe  thrums  are  called  fuits ,  which 
confift  of  two,  but  moft  times  of  three  pieces. — The  outer 
part  of  the  fuit  is  the  floret,  whofe  body  is  divided  at  the 
top,  like  a  cowflip  flower,  into  five  parts  or  diftindt  leaves. 

A  t  t  i  r  e  ,  in  hunting,  denotes  the  head  or  horns  of  a  deer.  See 
Head. 

The  attire  of  a  flag,  if  perfedf,  confifts  of  bur,  pearls,  beam 
gutters,  antler,  fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  croches.— 
Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  advancer,  palm 
and  fpellers.  See  H  u  N  T  i  n  c . 

ATTITUDE*,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  the  pofture,  or 
gefture,  of  a  figure,  or  ftatue  ;  or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts, 
by  which  we  difcover  the  adtion  it  is  engaged  in,  and  the  ve 
ry  fentiment  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  repre- 
fented.  See  Figure,  Statue,  and  Action. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  attitudine,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  aptitudo,  fitnefs. 

The  reprefenting  of  this  adfion  and  fentiment  in  a  ftrong  and 
lively  manner,  makes  what  they  call  a  good  exprejjion.  See 
Expression. 

AT TOLLENS*,  in  anatomy,  a  name  cOmnion  to  feveral 
rnufcles,  whofe  office  or  adtion  is  to  raife  the  parts  they  be¬ 
long  to.  See  Muscle. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to ;  and  tollo,  I  raife, 

I  lift- 

The  attollents ,  or  attollent  rnufcles,  are  otherwife  called  leva¬ 
tors  and  elevators.  See  Elevator. 

ATTORNEY*,  Atturnatus,  or  Attornatus,  in 
law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another  to  do  fomething  in  his 
ftead  ;  particularly  to  folicit  and  carry  on  a  law-fuit.  See 
Agent,  Deputy,  Ac.  See  alfo  Process,  Action,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  ;  and  the 
French  tourn'tr,  to  turn  ;  q.  d.  to  turn  a  bufinefs  over  to 
another. — The  ancient  Latin  name;  according  to  Bratton, 
is  refponfalis.  See  Responsalis. 

Attorneys  in  common  law  are  much  the  fame  with  procura¬ 
tors,  prodtors,  or  fy ndics,  in  the  civil  law.  See  Procura¬ 
tor,  Proctor,  Ac. 

Attorneys  are  properly  thofe  who  fue  out  Writs,  or  procefs,  or 
commence,  carry  on,  and  defend  adlions  or  other  proceedings, 
in  the  names  of  other  perfons,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  common 
law. — They  are  diftinguifhed  from  folicitors ,  who  do  the  like 
bufinefs  in  courts  of  equity  ;  as  the  chancery,  equity  court  in 
the  exchequer,  chamber  court  of  the  dutchy,  or  the  like. 

None  are  to  be  admitted  to  adt  either  as  the  one  or  the  other, 
without  having  ferved  a  clerkfhip  for  five  years,  taking  the 
oath  provided  in  that  cafe,  and  being  inrolled. — Judges  of  the 
faid  courts  of  law  to  examine  into  the  capacity  of  the  at¬ 
torneys ,  and  thofe  of  the  courts  of  equity,  the  capacity  of  the 
folicitors.  2  G.  2.  c.  23. 

Anciently,  thofe  of  authority  in  courts  had  it  in  their  power 
whether  or  no  to  fuffer  men  to  appear  or  fue  by  another  than 
themfelves ;  as  appears  from  Fitz.  de  Nat.  Brev.  in  the  writ, 
Dedimus  potejlatem  de  atturnato  faciendo ;  where  it  appears, 
that  men  were  driven  to  procure  the  king’s  writs,  or  letters 
patent,  to  appoint  attorneys  for  them  :  but  it  is  fince  provided 
by  parliament,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  appoint  an  attorney 
without  fuch  circuition  ;  as  appears  by  feveral  ftatutes,  20 
Hen.  3.  cap.  10.— 6  Edw.  1.  cap.  8.  Ac. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  writs  in  the  table  of  the  regi 
fter,  wherein  the  king  commands  the  judges  to  admit  of 
attorneys ;  whereby  there  arofe  fo  many  unfkilful  attorneys , 
and  fo  many  mifchiefs  thereby,  that  for  reftraining  them 
it  was  enadfed,  4  Hen.  4.  cap.  18.  that  the  judges  (hould 
examine  them,  and  difplace  the  unfkilful;  and  again  33 
Hen.  6.  cap.  7.  that  there  fhould  be  but  a  certain  number  of 
attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Attorney  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 

A 'i  torney  General  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  manage  the  af¬ 
fairs,  or  fuits  of  a  community  ;  or  rather  he  who  is  appointed 
to  condua  all  the  fuits  in  general,  whether  of  a  communi¬ 
ty,  or  a  particular  perfon, 
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Such  is  the  attorney  general  of  the  king,  who  is  the  fame  as 
procurator  cafarism  the  Roman  empire.  See  Procurator. 
To  him  come  warrants  for  making  out  patents,  pardons,  Ac. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  managing  all  law-^Fairs  of  the  crown, 
either  in  criminal  profecutions  or  otherwife ;  efpecially  in 
matters  of  treafon,  fedition,  (Ac.  In  all  courts  he  pleads  with¬ 
in  the  bar;  but  when  a  privy  counfellor,  he  cannot  plead  in 
any  court,  but  on  the  king’s  affairs,  without  obtaining  a  pri¬ 
vy  feal  for  fo  doing. 

Attorney  Special ,  is  he  who  is  employed  in  one  or  more 
caufes  particularly  fpecified. 

Attorneys  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  with  refpedf  to  the  courts,  into 
attorneys  at  large ,  and  attorneys  fpecial ,  belonging  to  this  or 
that  court  only. 

Attorney  of  the  dutchy  court  of  Lancajler ,  Atturnatus  curia 
ducatus  Lancajlria ,  is  the  fecond  officer  in  that  court,  being 
there,  for  his  fkill  in  law,  placed  as  afl'eflbr  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  court.  See  Dutchy  Courts  and  Assessor.  See 
alfo  Chancellor,  Ac. 

Letter  of  Attorney.  .  ..  (Letter. 

Warrant  of  Attorney.  }^ee  artlc  e  {  Warrant. 
ATTOtJ R  NM  E  NT,  or  Attornment, in  law,  a  tranf- 
ferring  of  duty  and  fervice  to  another  lord  ;  or  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  which  a  tenant  makes  of  homage  and  fervice  to  a 
new  lord.  See  Lord,  and  Tenant. 

Thus,  when  one  is  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  reverfion  grants 
his  right  to  another  ;  it  is  neceffary  the  tenant  for  life  agree 
thereto,  which  is  called  attournment ;  and  without  which  no¬ 
thing  paffes  by  the  grant. —If  the  grant  be  by  fine,  in  court 
of  record,  the  tenant  fhall  be  compelled  to  attourn.  Stat. 
27  Hen.  8. 

The  words  ufed  in  attournment  are  thefe ;  /  agree  me  to  the 
grant  made  to  you  ;  or  more  commonly,  I  attourn  to  you  by 
force  of  the  fame  grant ;  or,  I  become  your  tenant ;  or  deliver  to 
the  grantee  a  penny  by  way  of  attournment.  Littl.  lib.  3. 
Attournment  is  either  by  word,  or  by  adf ;  voluntary,  or  com- 
pulfary ;  by  the  writ  Per  quee  fervitia ,  or  by  diftrefs. — It 
may  be  made  to  the  lord  himfelf  or  to  his  fteward  in  court. 
There  is  alfo  attournment  in  deed,  and  attournment  in  law. 
Coke.  Attournment  in  law  is  an  adf,  which  though  it  be  not 
an  exprefs  attournment ,  yet  in  intendment  of  law  is  of  equal 
force.  Coke  on  Littl. 

ATTRACTION*,  Attractio,  or  Tractio,  in 
mechanics,  the  adt  of  a  moving  power,  whereby  a  move¬ 
able  is  drawn,  or  brought  nearer  to  the  mover.  See  Power, 
and  Motion. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  traho,  I  draw. 

As  adtion  and  re-adtion  are  always  equal,  and  contrary  ;  it 
follows*  that  in  all  attraction,  the  mover  is  drawn  towards 
the  moveable,  as  much  as  the  moveable  towards  the  mover. 
See  Action,  and  Reaction. 

Attraction,  or  Attractive  force ,  in  the  ancient 
phyfics,  denotes  a  natural  power  fuppofed  .to  be  inherent  in 
certain  bodies,  whereby  they  adt  on  other  diftant  bodies,  and 
draw  them  toward  themfelves.  See  Force. 

This,  the  Peripatetics  call  the  motion  of  attraction ;  and  on 
many  occafions,  fuCtion ;  and  produce  various  inftances  where 
they  fuppofe  it  to  obtain.— Thus  the  air,  in  refpiration,  is 
taken  in,  according  to  them,  by  attraction  of  fuftion;  fo  is 
the  fmoke  through  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  the  milk  out  of 
the  mother’s  breafts :  thus  alfo  it  is  that  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  rife  in  a  cupping-glafs,  water  in  a  pump,  and  fmoak 
in  chimneys ;  fo  vapours  and  exhalations  are  attracted  by  the 
fun;  iron  by  the  magnet,  ftraws  by  amber,  and  electrical 
bodies,  &c.  See  Suction. 

But  the  later  philofophers  generally  explode  the  notion  of  at¬ 
traction  ;  aflerting,  that  a  body  cannot  adl  where  it  is  not  ; 
and  that  all  motion  is  performed  by  mere  impulfion. _ Ac¬ 

cordingly,  moft  of  the  effedts  which  the  ancients  attributed 
to  this  unknown  power  of  attraction ,  the  moderns  have  dif¬ 
fered  to  be  owing  to  more  fenfible  and  obvious  caufes  • 
particularly  the  preffure  of  the  air.  See  Air,  and  Pressure! 
To  this  are  owing  the  phaenomena  of  infpiration,  fmoaking, 
fucking,  cupping-glaffes,  pumps,  vapours,  exhalations,  Ac. 
See  Respiration,  Suction,  Pump,  Cupping-p-A?/}. 
vapour, Smoak,  Evaporation,  Ac. 

For  the  phaenomena  of  magnetical  and  electrical  attraction . 
lee  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

The  power  oppofite  to  attraction  is  called  repulfion  ;  which  is 
alfo  argued  to  have  fome  place  in  natural  things.  See  Re¬ 
pulsion. 

Attraction,  or  Attractive  power,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  in  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  for  a  power  or  principle 
whereby  all  bodies,  and  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  mutually 
tend  towards  each  other.— Or,  more  juftly,  attraction  is  the 
ettedt  of  fuch  power,  whereby  every  particle  of  matter  tends 
towardsevery  other  particle.  See  Matter,  and  Parti'c  le 
Attraction,  its  laws,  phaenomena,  Ac.  make  the  great  hinge 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy.  See  Newtonian  Philo¬ 
fophy. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the  great  author  makes 
ufe  of  the  word  attraction ,  in  common  with  the  fchool  philo¬ 
fophers  ;  yet  he  very  ftudioufly  diftinguilhes  between  the  ideas. 
—The  ancient  attraction  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  quality,  in- 

^  heren; 
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hcrent  in  certain  bodies  themfelves ;  and  arifimr  from  ,k  • 
pamcular  or  fpecific  forms.  See  Qu  a  l  ,t  FoTm 

rhe  Newtonian  attraaion  is  a  more  indefinite  principle  •  de 

! si?  M-  “•••■  -  -  ;; 

“  ibndifferem'? 5  a"d’~^7£ 

: « 

“  aTe  onW  ma,rhPer  ?0'Ters.in  the  centr«,  which  in  realily 

“  traa."  yiTi  iT3'''  0^“  *  °r>  as  if  ccntr«  could  at- 
tt  as  attmf}''  ^  u  So  he  ct  conliders  centripetal  powers 

-KpW  ■  ~  -»'■ 

“  ^  by  hla. '  ,T'us  puliiSy  be  bbai 

<c  DUlfe  .  0  Pr..  *r  not:  a  common  or  corporeal  im- 

p.  322?  ’  f  f0me  0ther  raanner  unknown  to  us.”  Optic. 

i,f.ronfide!'ed  as  a  quality  arif.ng  from  the  fpecific 

>„  ULT.  <lwllty- )  But  when  we  have  fet  thefe  afide  there 
will  reman,  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature  and  Dart 

»  aat„lree  ES'  °r  WeiSht  of  b°d->  «  fond^ 
to  a  centre,  which  argue  a  principle  of  action  feemingly  do 

ftmafrom  impulfe  j  where,  at  lead,  there  is  no  fenfible 

impulfion  concerned.  Nay,  what  is  more,  this  aftion  in 

fome  refpeas,  differs  from  all  impulfion  we  know  of  •  ’im 

tlT  fOUnd  t°  7  ^portion  to  the°fu’rfaces 
tent  and  a£h  ^cording  to  their  folid  con- 

nerrafe?  COnfe<5u,entIy '™uft  arife  from  fome  caufe  that  pe¬ 
netrates  or  pervades  the  whole  fubftance  thereof.— This  un¬ 
known  principle,  (unknown  we  mean  in  refpeft  of  its  caufe 
for  its  phenomena  and  effefts  are  molt  obvious)  with  al’ 

whichTsr^rT0^^1101?  thereof’  we  cal1  attraction-, 

where  no „££? *}  “ which  a11  mutual  tendencies, 
fore  a^yf  ?V?PUrfe  appearS’  and  which  cannot,  there- 

be  ranged  f°r  ^  “y  kn°Wn  laws  of  na^e,  ™y 

And  hence  arife  divers  particular  kinds  of  attractions  -  as 
gravUy,  magnetifm,  eleftricity,  &c.  which  are  fo  many ’dif¬ 
ferent  principles,  aftmg  by  different  laws ;  and  only  a^ree- 

but  that^  as  that  Wf  dr°  n0t/ee  3ny  Ph>'flcal  caufes  thereof  : 
but  that,  astoourfenfes,  they  may  really  arife  from  fome 

laeLl\ ;efficacymTuch  bodies,  whereby  {hey  are  enabled  to 

difil'roKyS’aabt3’  ^  °Ur  reafon  abf°1Ute1^ 

Attraaion  may  be  divided,  with  refpedl  to  the  law  it  ob¬ 
serves,  into  two  kinds.— 1°.  That  which  extends  to  a  fenfible 

hodi>  CC'  dUCil  3re  thC  attraa‘10n  of  g^vity,  found  in  all 
bodies  ;  and  the  attraction  of  magnetifm,  and  eleftricity, 

found  in  particular  bodies.— The  feveral  laws  and  phenome¬ 
na  of  each,  fee  under  their  refpeftive  articles.  Gravity 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity.  ’ 

the  gravity’  Ca”ed  alfo  am°ng  mathematicians, 

the  centripetal  force ,  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  univerfal 

principles  m  all  nature  -We  fee  and  feel  it  operate  on  bo 

fhat  Thef  ^  Carth’  W£IGHT)  and  find,  by  obfervation, 
that  the  fame  power,  (,.  a  power  which  ads  in  the  fame  man- 

*!/’  and  •  fby  th®  fame  rules  i  viz.  always  proportionably  to 
the  quantities  of  matter,  and  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
reciprocally)  does  alfo  obtain  in  the  moon,  and  the  other 
planets  primary  and Secondary,  as  well  as  in  the  comets: 
and  even  that  this  is  the  very  power  whereby  they  are  ali 

fo  a  UtLh  ? °u  ***•  £  nd  henCe’  as  gravityis  found 

nail  the  bodies  which  come  under  our  obfervation,  it  is  eafilv 

inferred,  by  one  of  the  fettled  rules  of  philofophifing,  that  it 

of  matte?  3  ^  38  1  is  f°Und  t0  be  as  quantity 

each  hody-\  lt  muft  be  ,n  every  particle  thereof { 
and  hence,  every  particle  in  nature  is  proved  to  attraa  every 

other  particle,  &c.  See  the  demonftration  hereof  laid  down 
at  large,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  celeftial 
motions,  under  the  articles,  Newtonian  Pbilofopby ,  Sun 
Moon,  Planet,  Comet,  Satellite,  Centripe¬ 
tal,  Centrifugal,  £sV. 

From  this  attraaion  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  confequently 
ail  the  mutation,  in  the  great  world. -By  this,  heavy  bodies 
defeend,  and  light  ones  afeend  ;  by  this  projeftiles  am  dimm¬ 
ed,  vapours  and  exhalations  rife,  and  rains,  &c.  fall.  Bv 
this  rivers  glide,  the  air  prelfes,  the  ocean  fwells,  6  c.  Se{ 

RA0,N  °R^CFXNT’ASrNT’,PROdECTILE,  VAPOut 

r  rr  R*  ^IDE>  ATMOSPHERE, 

fubla  of  tbe,mor,0nrs  ari[ln^  fW‘m  this  principle,  make  the 
lubject  of  that  extenfive  branch  o t  mathematics,  called  me- 

Cyna[\  0r  Mtcs  i  with  the  parts  or  appendages  thereof,  by- 
drojlatics,  pneumatics,  &c.  See  Mechanics,  Statics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics.  See  alfo  Mathema¬ 
tics,  Philosophy,  &c. 
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2»  That  which  does  not  extend  to  fenfible  diftances.-Such 
IS  found  to  obtain  m  the  minute  particles  whereof  bodies  are 
compered,  wh.ch  a.lrafl  each  other  at,  or  extremely  near, 
the  point  of  con  afl ;  with  a  force  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
gravi  y  ,  ut  w  nc  1  at  any  difiance  therefrom  decreafes 
much  fatter  than  the  power  of  gravity. -This  power,  a  late 

b  mg  that  whereby  the  atoms  or  infenfible  particles  of  bodies 

affes-  SeeCoHES,ON>  Atom> 

Th,s  latter  kind  of  attraaion  owns  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  its 

moi?nerer  5  aSmhe  f°rrer  doeS’  for  its  imPr°ver.— The  laws  of 
cumfl-ar  pefCU  1°!!’  in.  ^nfit»le  bodies  under  various  cir- 
as  falIl"S>  Projected,  &c.  as  afeertained  by  the 

eftineP  mnr°P  mV  u  ^  ^  t0  thofe  more  remote^  in“ 
teftinc  motions  of  the  component  particles  of  the  fame  bo- 

ti?  Z  Tu  C  >angeS  °f  the  texture>  cobur,  proper- 
r‘  »  of  bodies  dePend  :  fo  that  our  philofophy,  if  only 
founded  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  carried  fo  far 
as  that  would  lead  us,  would  neceiTarily  be  very  deficient. 
See  Light,  Colour,  &V.  . 

But,  befide  the  common  laws  of  fenfible  maffes,  the  minute 
parts  they  are  compoled  of,  are  found  fubjed  to  fome  others, 
which  have  been  but  lately  taken  notice  of,  and  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  who fe  hlp- 

WC  the  hlnt’  contents  himfelf  to  efta- 
ilh,  that  them  are  fuch  motions  in  the  minima  naturae,  and 
hat  they  flow  from  certain  powers  or  forces,  not  reducible 
to  any  of  thofe  in  the  great  world.— In  virtue  of  thefe 
ET>  That  the  fmall  particles  aft  on  one  a,  o- 

<t  ther  even  at  adiftance;  and  that  many  of  the  phsnome- 
te  {Ja  °f^atU,re  ar^  the  refult  thereof.  Senfible  bodies,  we 
a  e  already  obferved,  aft  on  one  another  divers  ways  ; 

and  courfe of  nature-  & 
t4  ,  r,  to,  y  probable  that  there  may  be  other  powers 

of  the  like  kind  ;  nature  being  very  uniform  and^ont 

“  heTelf  Thofe  Juft  mentioned,  reach  to  fenfi- 

“  ?  dlftanCt’  f°  haVC  been  obferved  by  vulgar  eyes :  but 
there  may  be  others,  which  reach  to  fuch  fmall  diffances 

eleftHVcefhlthert°  cfbaPed  °bfervation  ;  and  it  is  probable 
StttfrftthrfehfirtU“  mftioned>  Pro«eds  to  confirm  the 

qually  flrong  between  different  bodL  fftrongef 7,  7el 

S”,  77'fi  ver^  ZtST  f 

naris,  than  iro7  bftween  Tr7Tha„  c  a"d  laP'S  Cah!ni- 

filver,  or  mercur;.  Sof  hiiTf  vteSlX^n' X  tut 
more  on  iron  or  copper,  £*.  water,  out 

The  Other  experiments  which  countenance  the  exifienceof 
fuch  principle  of  attracts  m  the  particles  of 

numerable;  many  of  them  the  reader  will  fini  ^ 

under  the  arcirle«  tue  reader  will  hnd  enumerated 

under ^the  articles  Matter,  Acid,  Salt,  Menstru- 

Thefe  aftions,  in  virtue  whereof  the  particles  of  tV,P  kod- 

—fZL*,6  ,0Ward  eaCh  ^  t htaufhotcafi dr; 
a  genera),  indefinite  name,  attraaion ,  which  is  equallv  an7 

on“ tLr  whereby  diltant  bodies  tej^ 

one  another,  whether  by  impulfe,  or  by  any  other  more  la- 
tent  power:  and  from  hence  he  accounts  for  an  infinity  of 

o?7a°vTna?  °  '7'fe  inexPlirabk.  '■>  -hich  the  principle 
of  gravity  ,s  inadequate. -Such  are  cohefion,  diflblution 
coagulation,  cryfiallization,  the  afeent  of  fiuidi  in  capi  “tv 
tubes  amma1  fare, i°n,  fluidity,  fixity,  fermentation, 

CRVSTArLlP7r  artid?>  Dissolutioic * 

dr  If™  T’  Ascent,  Secretion,  Spheri- 
kl/XjTY’  Fermentation,  fcff, 

I  nus,  (adds  our  immortal  author)  will  natnro  k»  c  j 
“  very  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  verTi,™  e  Lrf  "d 
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we  can  eafily  infer  there  are  caufes,  whether  wc  fee  them  or 
no.  But  a  man  may  confider  fuch  effedts,  without  entei  mg 
into  the  confideration  of  the  caufes;  as,  indeed,  it  feems  the 
bufinefs  of  a  philofopher  to  do :  for  to  exclude  a  number  of 
phenomena  which  we  do  fee,  will  be  to  leave  a  great  chafm 
in  the  hiftory  of  nature  j  and  to  argue  about  actions  which 
we  do  not  fee,  will  be  to  build  caftles  in  the  air. — It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  phaenomena  of  attractions  are  matter  of 
phyfical  confideration,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  a  fhare  in  a 
fyftem  of  phyfics;  but  that  the  caufe  thereof  will  only  be¬ 
come  fo,  when  they  become  fenfible  ;  i.  e.  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  effedts  of  fome  other  higher  caufes,  (for  a  caufe 
is  no  otherwife  feen  than  as  itfelf  is  in  eftedt,  fo  that  the 
firft  caufe  muft  from  the  nature  of  things  be  invifible ;  )  we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  the  caufes  of  attractions 
what  we  pleafe,  without  any  injury  to  the  effects. —  I  he  il- 
luftrious  author  himfelf  feems  a  little  irrefolute  as  to  the 
caufe  ;  inclining,  fometimes,  to  attribute  gravity  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  immaterial  caufe.  Optics ,  p.  343,  &c.  And  fome¬ 
times  to  that  of  a  material  one.  Ib.  p.  325. 

In  his  philofophy,  the  refearch  into  caufes  is  the  laft  thing  ; 
and  never  comes  in  turn  till  the  laws  and  phaenomena  of 
the  effedt  be  fettled  ;  it  being  to  thefe  phaenomena  that  the 
caufe  is  to  be  accommodated. — The  caufe  even  of  any,  the 
groffeft,  and  molt  fenfible  adtion,  is  not  adequately  known  : 
how  impulfe  or  percuflion  it  felf  works  its  effedl,  i.  e.  how 
motion  is  communicated  by  body  to  body,  confounds  the 
deepeft  philofophers ;  yet  is  impulfe  received  not  only  into 
philofophy,  but  into  mathematics ;  and  accordingly  the  laws 
and  phaenomena  of  its  effedts,  make  the  greateft  part  of  com¬ 
mon  mechanics.  See  Percussion,  and  Communica¬ 
tion  of  motion. 

The  other  fpecies  of  attractions  therefore,  when  their  phae¬ 
nomena  are  fufficiently  afcertained,  have  the  fame  title  to  be 
promoted  from  phyfical  to  mathematical  confideration  ;  and 
this,  without  any  previous  inquiry  into  their  caufes,  which 
our  conceptions  may  not  be  proportionate  to  :  let  their  caufes 
be  occult,  as  all  caufes  ever  will  be  ;  fo  as  their  effedts,  which 
alone  immediately  concern  us,  be  but  apparent.  See  Cause. 
Our  noble  countryman,  then,  far  from  adulterating  philo¬ 
fophy  with  any  thing  foreign,  or  metaphyfical ;  as  many  have 
reproached  him ;  has  the  glory  of  opening  a  new  fource  of 
fublimer  mechanics,  which,  duly  cultivated,  might  be  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  extent  than  all  the  mechanics  yet  known  :  it  is 
hence  alone  we  muft  expedt  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  chan¬ 
ges,  produdtions,  generations,  corruptions,  &c.  of  natural 
things ;  with  all  that  fcene  of  wonders  opened  to  us  by  the 
operations  of  chymiftry.  See  Generation,  Corrup¬ 
tion,  Operation,  Chymistry,  &c. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  profecuted  the  difcovery 
with  laudable  zeal:  Dr.  Keil  particularly,  has  endeavoured 
to  deduce  fome  of  the  laws  of  this  new  adtion,  and  applied 
them  to  folve  divers  of  the  more  general  phaenomena  of  bo- 
bies,  as  cohefion,  fluidity,  elafticity,  foftnefs,  fermentation, 
coagulation,  &c.  And  Dr.  Friend  feconding  him,  has  made 
a  further  application  of  the  fame  principles,  to  account  at 
once,  for  almoft  all  the  phaenomena  that  chymiftry  prefents. 
—So  that  the  new  mechanics  fhould  feem  already  raifed  to  a 
compleat  fcience  ;  and  nothing  can  now  turn  up,  but  we  have 
an  immediate  folution  of,  fi'om  the  attractive  force. 

But  this  feems  a  little  too  precipitate  ;  a  principle  fo  fertile, 
fhould  have  been  further  explored  ;  its  particular  laws,  li¬ 
mits,  &c.  more  induftrioufly  detedted  and  laid  down,  ere  we 
had  gone  to  the  application.  —  Attractions  in  the  grofs,  is  fo 
complex  a  thing,  that  it  may  folve  a  thoufand  different  phae¬ 
nomena  alike  :  the  notion  is  but  one  degree  more  fimple  and 
precife,  than  adtion  it  felf ;  and  till  more  of  its  properties  are 
afcertained,  it  were  better  to  apply  itlefs,  andftudy  it  more. — 
It  may  be  added,  that  fome  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  followers 
have  been  charged  with  falling  into  that  error,  which  he  in¬ 
duftrioufly  avoided  ;  viz.  of  confidering  attraction  as  a  caufe 
or  adtive  property  in  bodies,  not  merely  as  a  phaenomenon, 
or  effedt. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  extent  of  the  principle,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  it,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  principal  laws 
and  conditions  thereof ;  as  deduced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr. 
Keil,  Dr.  Friend,  (Ac. 

Theor.  I.  Befides  that  attractive  power  whereby  the  planets 
and  comets  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ;  there  is  another,  by 
which  the  feveral  particles  whereof  bodies  confift,  attradf,  and 
are  mutually  attradled  by,  each  other  ;  which  power  decreafes 
in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  increafe  of  the  diftance. 
This  theorem,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  demonftrable  from 
a  great  number  of  phaenomena. — We  fhall  here  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few  eafy  and  obvious  ones  ;  as,  the  fpherical  figure  af- 
fumed  by  the  drops  of  fluids,  which  can  only  arife  from 
fuch  principle :  the  uniting  and  incorporating  of  two  fphe- 
rules  of  quickfilver  into  one,  upon  the  firft  touch,  or  ex¬ 
tremely  near  approach  of  their  furfaces :  the  rifing  of  water 
up  the  fides  of  a  glafs  bubble  immerged  therein,  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  other  water,  or  of  mercury,  up  a  fphere  of 
iron,  or  the  like.  See  Sphericity,  Drop  &c.. 

As  to  the  juft  law  of  this  attractions  it  is  not  yet  determined  ; 
only  this  we  know  in  the  general,  that  the  force,  in  receding 
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from  the  point  of  contadl,  is  diminifhed  in  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances,  which 
is  the  law  of  gravity.  For  that  if  the  diminution  were  only 
in  fuch  duplicate  ratio,  the  attraction  at  any  fmall  aflignable 
diftance  would  be  nearly  the  fame  as  at  the  point  of, con¬ 
tadl:  :  whereas  experience  teaches,  that  this  attraction  almoft 
vanifhes,  and  ceales  to  have  any  effedl,  at  the  fmalleft  aflign¬ 
able  diftance.— But  whether  to  fix  on  a  triplicate,  quadru¬ 
plicate,  or  fome  other  proportion  to  the  increafing  diftance, 
is  not  afcertained  by  experiment. 

II.  The  quantity  of  attraction  in  all  bodies,  is  exadtly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  body  ;  as 
being  in  reality  the  refult  or  fum  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
attractions  of  all  thofe  iingle  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  attraction  in  all  bodies  is,  cateris 
paribus ,  as  their  folidities. 

Hence,  i°.  At  equal  diftances  the  attractions  of  homogeneal 
fpheres  will  be  as  their  magnitudes. — And, 
w  2 °.  At  any  diftance  whatever,  the  attraction  is  as  the  fphere 
divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  diftance. 

This  law,  it  muft  be  noted,  only  holds  in  refpedl  of  atoms, 
or  the  fmalleft  conftituent  particles,  fometimes  called  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  lafl  compofition ;  and  not  of  corpufcles  or  compo- 
fitions  made  up  of  thefe ;  for  they  may  be  fo  put  together, 
as  that  the  moft  folid  corpufcles  may  form  the  lighteft  parti¬ 
cles,  i.  e.  the  unfitnefs  of  their  furfaces  for  intimate  contadl, 
may  occafion  fuch  great  interftices,  as  will  make  their  bulks 
large  in  proportion  to  their  matter. 

III.  If  a  body  confilt  of  particles,  every  one  whereof  has  an 
attractive  power  decreafing  in  a  triplicate,  or  more  than  a 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  diftances ;  the  force  wherewith  a  par¬ 
ticle  is  attracted  by  that  body  in  the  point  of  contact,  or  at 
an  infinitely  little  diftance  from  the  contact,  will  be  infinitely 
greater  than  if  that  particle  were  placed  at  a  given  diftance 
from  the  body. 

IV.  Upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  if  the  attractive  force  at  any 
aflignable  diftance,  have  a  finite  ratio  to  its  gravity,  this  force 
in  the  point  of  contact,  or  at  an  infinitely  fmall  diftance, 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  its  power  of  gravity. 

V.  Eut  if  in  the  point  of  contact  the  attractive  force  of  bo¬ 
dies  have  a  finite  ratio  to  their  gravity ;  this  force  in  any  af- 
fignable  diftance  is  infinitely  lefs  than  the  power  of  gravity, 
and  therefore  becomes  nothing. 

VI.  The  attractive  force  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
point  of  contact,  almoft  infinitely  exceeds  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity,  but  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  that  power  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  a  given  diftance,  the  attractive  force  will  vanifh  to 
nothing. 

This  attractive  power,  therefore,  thus  fuperadded  to  matter, 
only  extends  to  fpaces  extremely  minute,  and  vanifhes  at 
greater  diftances  ;  whence,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  at  a  prodigious  diftance  from  each  other,  can¬ 
not  at  all  be  difturbed  by  it,  but  will  continually  go  on  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  power  in  bodies. 

Where  this  attracting  power  ceafes  ;  there,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  does  a  repelling  power  commence  ;  or  rather, 
the  attracting  does  thenceforward  become  a  repelling  power. 
See  Repelling  Power , 

VII.  Suppofing  a  corpufcle  to  touch  any  body,  the  force 
whereby  that  corpufcle  is  compelled,  that  is,  the  force  with 
which  it  coheres  to  that  body,  will  be  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  of  contadl :  for  the  parts  farther  removed  from  the 
point  of  contadl,  contribute  nothing  towards  its  cohefion. 
Hence,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  contadl  of  particles, 
there  will  be  different  degrees  of  cohefion :  but  the  powers 
of  cohefion  are  greateft  when  the  touching  furfaces  are 
planes  ;  in  which  cafe,  cateris  paribuSs  the  force  by  which 
one  corpufcle  adheres  to  others,  will  be  as  the  parts  of  the 
touching  furfaces. 

Hence  it  appears  why  two  perfedtly  polifhed  marbles,  joined 
together  by  their  plain  furfaces,  cannot  be  forced  afunder,  but 
by  a  weight  which  much  exceeds  that  of  the  incumbent  air. 
Hence  alfo  may  be  drawn  a  folution  of  that  famous  problem 
concerning  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter.  See  Co¬ 
hesion. 

VIII.  The  power  of  attraction  in  the  fmall  particles  increafes, 
as  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  particles  diminifhes. 

For,  the  force  only  adling  at  or  near  the  point  of  contadl, 
the  momentum  muft  be  as  the  quantity  of  contadl,  that  is, 
as  the  denfity  of  the  particles,  and  the  largenefs  of  their 
furfaces  :  but  the  furfaces  of  bodies  increafe  or  decreafe  as  the 
fquares,  and  the  folidities  as  the  cubes  of  the  diameters.  Con- 
fequently,  the  fmalleft  particles  having  the  largeft  furfaces  in 
proportion  to  their  folidities,  are  capable  of  more  contadl,  &c. 
Thofe  corpufcles  are  moft  eafily  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  whofe  contadlsare  the  feweft  and  the  leaft,  as  in  fpheres 
infinitely  fmall. 

Hence  we  have  thecaufeof  fluidity.  See  Fluidity,  Wa¬ 
ter,  &c. 

IX.  The  force  whereby  any  corpufcle  is  drawn  to  another 
nearly  adjacent  body,  fuffers  no  change  in  its  quantity,  let 
the  matter  of  the  attracting  body  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  ; 
fuppofing  the  lame  deniity  to  remain  in  the  body,  and  the 
diftance  of  the  corpufcle  to  continue  the  fame. 
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For  fincc  the  attractive  powers  of  particles  are  difFufed  only 
through  the  fmall.eft  fpaces  ;  it  is  manifeft  that  the  remoter 
parts  at  C,  D  and  E  (Tub,  Nat.  Hiji.fig.  22.)  contribute  no¬ 
thing  towards  attracting  the  corpufcle  A  :  and  therefore  the 
corpufcle  will  be  attracted  with  the  fame  force  towards  B 
whether  thefe  parts  remain  or  be  taken  away  ;  or  hftlv’ 
whether  others  be  added  to  them.  3  >  c 

Hence,  particles  will  have  different  attractive  forces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  ftrudure  and  compofition;  thus  a  par¬ 
ticle  perforated  will  not  attrad  fo  ftrongly  as  if  entire  So 
again,  the  different  figures  into  which  a  particle  is  formed’ 
will  occafion  a  dfverfity  of  power  :  thus  a  fphere  will  attract 
more  than  a  cone,  cylinder,  &c. 

X.  Suppofe  a  body  of  fuch  a  texture  as  that  the  particles  of 
the  laft  compofition,  by  an  external  force,  fuch  as  a  weight 
com  pr  effing  them,  or  an  impulfe  given  by  another  body,  may 
be  a  little  removed  from  their  original  contad,  but  fo  as  not  to 
acquire  new  ones;  the  particles  by  their  attractive  force  tend¬ 
ing  to  one  another,  will  foon  return  to  their  original  contacts. 

tfut  when  the  fame  contacts  and  politions  of  the  particles 
which  compofe  any  body,  return  ;  the  fame  figure  of  the 
body  will  alfo  be  reftored  :  and  therefore  bodies  which  have 
loft  their  original  figures,  may  recover  them  by  attraction. 
Hence  appears  the  caufe  of  elafticity.— For,  where  the  con¬ 
tiguous  particles  of  a  body  have  by  any  external  violence  been 
forced  from  their  former  points  of  contad,  to  extremely  Small 
diftances  ;  as  foon  as  that  force  is  taken  off,  the  Separated  par¬ 
ticles  muft  return  to  their  former  contad :  by  which  means 
the  body  will  refume  its  figure,  &c.  See  Elasticity. 

XL  But  if  the  texture  of  a  body  be  fuch  that  the  particles  bv 
an  impreffed  force  being  removed  from  their  contacts,  come 
immediately  intoothers  of  the  fame  degree,  that  body  cannot 
reftore  itfelf  to  its  original  figure. 

Hence  we  understand  what  texture  that  is  wherein  the  foft- 
nefs  of  bodies  confifts. 

XII.  The  bulk  of  a  body  heavier  than  water,  may  be  fo  far 
diminifhed,  that  it  fhall  remain  fufpended  in  water,  without 
descending  by  its  own  gravity.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

Hence  it  appears  why  Saline,  metallic,  and  other  fuch-like 
parades,  when  reduced  to  Small  dimenfions,  are  fufpended  in 
their  menftruums.  See  Menstruum. 

XIII.  Greater  bodies  approach  one  another  with  a  lefs  velo¬ 
city  than  Smaller. — For  the  force  with  which  two  bodies  A 
and  B  (Tab.  Nat.  Hi ft.  fig.  23.  N°.  2.)  approach,  refides 
only  in  the  neareft  particles ;  the  more  remote  having  nothing 
to  do  therein.  No  greater  force,  therefore,  will  be  applied  to 
move  the  bodies  A  and  B,  than  to  move  the  particles  c  and  d ; 
buC  the  velocities  of  bodies  moved  by  the  fame  force  are  in  a 
reciprocal  ratio  of  the  bodies :  wherefore  the  velocity  with 
which  the  body  A  tends  towards  B,  is  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  particle  c  detached  from  the  body  would  tend  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  B,  as  the  particle  c  is  to  the  body  A  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  velocity  of  the  body  A  is  much  lefs  than  would  be 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  c  detached  from  the  body. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  motion  of  large  bodies  is  naturally  fo  flow 
and  languid  that  an  ambient  fluid  and  other  circumjacent 
bodies  generally  retard  them ;  whilft  the  lefler  go  on  more 
brilkly,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  effeds :  fo  much 
greater  is  the  attractive  energy  in  Smaller  bodies  than  in  the 
larger. — Hence  again  appears  the  reafon  of  that  chymical 
axiom  ;  Salts  do  not  ad  till  they  are  dijfiolved. 

XIV.  If  a  corpufcle  placed  in  a  fluid  be  equally  attraded  eve¬ 
ry  way  by  the  circumambient  particles,  no  motiqn  of  the 
corpufcle  will  enfue.— But  if  it  be  at  traced  by  Some  particles 
more  than  others,  it  will  tend  to  that  part  where  the  attrac¬ 
tion  is  the  greateft  ;  and  the  motion'  produced  will  correfpond 
to  the  inequality  of  the  attraction ,  viz.  the  greater  the  inequa¬ 
lity,  the  greater  the  motion,  and  vice  verfa. 

XV.  Corpufcles  floating  in  a  fluid,  and  attracting  each  other 
more  than  the  particles  of  the  fluid  that  lie  between  them, 
will  force  away  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  rufh  to  one  I 
another  with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  their  mutual 
attraction  exceeds  that  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid. 

XVI.  If  a  body  be  immerged  in  a  fluid  whofe  parts  more 
ftrongly  attrad  the  particles  of  the  'body  than  they  do  one 
another;  and  if  there  be  a  number  of  pores  or  interstices  in 
the  body  pervious  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ;  the  fluid  will 
immediately  diffufe  itfelf  through  thofe  pores.  And  if  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  body  be  not  fo  Strong,  but  that 
it  may  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  the  particles  rufhing 
within  it ;  there  will  be  a  dilfolution  of  the  body.  See  Dis¬ 
solution. 

Hence,  for  a  menltruum  to  be  able  to  diffolve  any  given  bo¬ 
dy,  there  are  three  things  required.— 1°.  That  the  parts  of 
the  body  attract  the  particles  of  the  menftruum  more  ftrongly 
than  thefe  at  trad  each  other.  20.  That  the  body  have  pores 
pr  interfaces  open  and  pervious  to  the  particles  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum.  30.  That  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  which  con- 
ffitute  the  body,  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  irruption 
of  the  particles  of  the  menltruum.  See  Menstruum. 

XVJI.  Salts  are  bodies  endued  with  a  great  attradive  force, 
though  among  them  be  interfperfed  many  interftices,  which 
lie  open  to  the  particles  of  water;  thefe  are  therefore  ftrong- 
ly  attraded  by  thofe  faline  particles,  fo  that  they  forcibly 
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rufli  into  them,  feparate  their  contads,  and  diffolve  the  con¬ 
texture  of  the  fill ts.  See  Salt. 

XVIII.  If  the  corpufcles  be  more  attraded  by  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  than  by  each  other  ;  they  will  recede  from  each 
other,  and  be  difFufed  through  the  whole  fluid. 

T  bus,  ii  a  little  fait  be  diflolved  in  a  deal  of  water,  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fait,  though  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  will 
evenly,  difrufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  water;  fo  as  to 
make  it  as  faline  at  top  as  bottom. — Does  not  this  imply  that 
the  parts  of  the  fait  have  a  centrifugal,  or  repulfive  force, 
by  which  they  fly  from  one  another;  or  rather,  that  they at- 
trad  the  water  more  ftrongly  than  they  do  one  another?  for 
as  all  things  afeend  in  water  which  are  lefs  attraded  than  wa¬ 
ter  by  the  gravity  of  the  earth,  fo  all  the  particles  of  fait  float¬ 
ing  in  water,  which  are  lefs  attraded  by  any  particle  of  fait 
than  water  is,  mull  recede  from  the  particle,  and  give  way 
to  the  more  attraded  water.  Newt.  Opt  .p.  363. 

XIX.  Corpufcles,  or  little  bodies  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  and 
tending  towards  each  other;  if  they  be  fuppofed  elaftic,  will 
fly  back  again  after  their  congrefs,  till  flriking  on  other  cor¬ 
puscles,  they  be  again  refleded  towards  the  firft  ;  whence 
will  arife  innumerable  other  conflids  with  other  corpufcles 
and  a  continued  feries  of  percuffions  and  reboundings. — But* 
by  the  attradive  power,  the  velocity  of  fuch  corpufcles  will 
be  continually  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  intefline  motion  of  the 
parts  will  at  length  become  evident  to  fenfe.  See  Inte¬ 
stine  Motion. 

Add,  that  in  proportion,  as  the  corpufcles  attrad  each  other 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  force,  and  as  their  elafticity  is  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  their  motions  will  be  different,  and 
become  fenfible  at  various  times,  and  in  various  degrees. 

XX.  if.corpufcles  that  attrad  each  other  happen  mutually 
to  touch,  there  will  not  arife  any  motion,  becaufe  they  can¬ 
not  come  nearer.  If  they  be  placed  at  a  very  little  diftance 
from  each  other,  a  motion  will  arife  ;  but  if  further  removed, 
the  force  wherewith  they  attrad  each  other,  will  not  exceed 
that  wherewith  they  attrad  the  particles  of  the  intermediate 
fluid,  and  therefore  no  motion  will  be  produced. 

On  thefe  principles  depend  all  the  phaenomena  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  ebullition.  See  Fermentation,  and  Ebulli¬ 
tion. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  why  oil  of  vitriol,  when  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  on  it,  works  and  grows  hot  :  for  the  faline  cor- 
pulcles  are  a  little  disjointed  from  their  mutual  contad,  by 
the  infufed  water  ;  whence,  as  they  attrad  each  other  more 
rongly  than  they  do  the  particles  of  water,  and  as  they  are 
not  equally  attraded  on  every  fide,  there  muft  of  neceifity  a- 
r ile  a  motion.  See  Vitriol.  3 

Hence  alfo  appears  the  reafon  of  that  uncommon  ebullition  oc- 
cafioned  by  adding  fteel-filings  to  the  aforefaid  mixture.  For 
the  particles  of  fteel  are  extremely  elaftic;  whence  there 
muft  arife  a  very  ftrong  refledion. 

Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  menftruums  ad  more 

ltrongly,  and  diffolve  bodies  fooner,  when  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter. 

XXI.  If  corpufcles  mutually  attrading  each  other  have  no 
elaftic  power,  they  will  not  be  refleded  back  from  each  other, 
but  will  form  congeries,  or  little  maffes  ;  whence  a  coagulurh 
Will  arile.  See  Coagulation. 

If  the  gravity  of  the  particles  thus  amalfed,  exceed  the  gra- 
vity  of  the  fluid,  a  precipitation  will  fuceed.-Precipitadon 
may  alfo  arife  from  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  gravity 
of  the  menftruum  wherein  the  corpufcles  are  immerged.  See 
Precipitation.  d 

XXII.  It  corpufcles  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  and  mutually  at¬ 
trading  each  other,  have  fuch  a  figure,  as  that  in  fome  given 
parts  they  have  a  greater  attradive  power  than  in  others,  and 
t  eir  contad  greater  in  thofe  parts  than  in  others ;  thofe  cor- 
pufcles  will  unite  into  bodies  with  given  figures  ;  and  thence 
will  arife cryftallization.  See  Crystallization. 

articles  immerged  in  a  fluid  moved  with  a  fwift  or  a  flow 
progieffive  motion,  will  attrad  each  other  in  the  fame  man- 

^  were  at  reft  ;  but  if  all  the  parts  of  the 
mud  do  not  move  equally,  the  attractions  will  be  difturbed. 
Hence  it  is  that  /alts  will  not  cryftallize  till  the  water  where¬ 
in  they  are  diflolved  is  cold. 

XXIV.  If  between  two  particles  of  a  fluid  there  happen  to 
be  a  corpufcle  whole  two  oppofite  fides  have  a  ftrong  attradive 
power,  that  intermediate  corpufcle  will  agglutinate  or  fallen 

t^le  Pf  ri-'CJe?  ^Ulc*  to  ftkft-— And  feveral  fuch  corpuf¬ 

cles  difFufed  through  the  fluid,  will  fix  all  its  particles  into  a 

firm  body  ;  and  the  fluid  will  be  froze  or  reduced  into  ice 
See  Freezing. 

XXV.  If  a  body  emit  a  great  quantity  of  effluvia,  whofe  at 
tradive  powers  are  very  ftrong;  as  thofe  effluvia  approach 
any  other  very  light  body,  their  attradive  powers  w.l  over 
come  the  gravity  of  that  body,  and  the  effluvia  will  draW  it 
towards  themfelves  :  and  as  the  effluvia  are  clofer  and  more 

erS°erS.at,he“ltht  ba„HCeS  •S’?  the  body,  than  « 

f,  ,  ’  1  ?ht  b'd)  W'U  be  continually  drawn  towards 

the  denfer  effluvia  t,ll  Inch  time  as  it  cornel  to  adhere  to  the 
emitting  body  itfelf. 

And  hence  mod  of  the  phaenomena  of  eleftricity  maybe 
accounted  for.  See  Electric  it  y.  7  7 

Centre 
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Centre  of  Attraction.  See  the  Article  Centre. 
ATTRACTIVE,  Attractive,  AtJ,ra^Ai’ 
fomething  that  has  the  power  or  faculty  to  attraa.  a 
traction,  Faculty,  (Ac.  . 

Attractive  Power ,  or  Force ,  Vis attradhva.  See r  5 
Attraction,  (Ac.  .  ,  , 

attractive  virtue  in  loadftone  is  communicable,  by  tout¬ 
ing,  to  iron  or  fteel.  See  Touching. 

ATTRACT  I  VES,  or  Attractive  Remedies,  denote 
fuch  medicines,  externally  applied,  as  by  their  activity  an 
warmth  penetrate  the  pores  ;  and  mix  with,  and  rare  y  any 
obftrufted  matter  ;  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  difcharge,  upon 
laying  open  the  part  by  cauihc,  or  incilion.  See  Medi¬ 
cine,  Caustic,  (Ac. 

Attrahents  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  drawers 
ripeners,  maturantia ,  digejlives ,  &c.  See  Ripener,  Di¬ 
gestion,  (Ac.  .  ,  r  , 

The  principal  fimples  belonging  to  this  clafs,  are  the  ieveral 

kinds  of  fats,  or  adipes  ;  the  dungs  of  pigeons  and  cows  ; 
bran,  veil,  herring,  the  fucking  ot  a  leech,  melilot,  tobacco, 
oil,  pitch,  rofin,  frankincenfe,  (Ac.  See  each  under  its  pro¬ 
per  article.  Fat,  Adeps,  Herring,  Oil,  Fitch, 
Rosin,  Frankincense,  (Ac. 

In  many  inftances,  as  the  matter  rarefies  and  grows  more  flu¬ 
id  by  means  of  fuch  medicines;  the  refluent  blood  is  apt  to 
wafh  it  back  into  the  common  mafs;  which  fometimes  does 
a  deal  of  mifchief  ;  or  by  making  it  take  up  more  room  up¬ 
on  its  rarefaction,  occafions  it  to  diftend  more  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  contained  :  upon  which  a  fenfe  of  pain  is  excited, 
and  thereby  a  greater  concourfe  of  fluid,  and  confequently  an 
increafe  of  the  tumour.— So  that  medicines  under  this  deno¬ 
mination  require  the  moft  careful  management. 
ATTRIBUTE,  Attributum,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that 
which  agrees  to  fome  perfon,  or  thing  ;  or  a  quality,  which 
determines  fomething  to  be  after  a  certain  manner.  See  Pro- 

pert  y,  and  Qu  ality. 

Thus  undemanding  is  an  attribute  of  mind  ;  figure,  an  at 
tribute  of  body,  (Ac.-  Spinoza  makes  the  foul  and  the  body 
to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
the  foul  is  to  be  conceived  under  the  attribute  of  thought, 
and  the  body  under  that  of  extenfion.  See  Substance 

Spinosism,  (Ac.  .  . 

Of  the  feveral  attributes  belonging  to  any  fubltance,  that 
which  prefents  it  felf  firft,  and  which  the  mind  conceives 
as  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  called  its  effential  attri¬ 
bute.  See  Essence,  and  Essential. 

Thus,  extenfion  is  by  fome,  and  folidity  by  others,  made 
the  effential  attribute  of  body  or  matter.  See  Body,  Mat¬ 
ter,  Extension,  Solidity,  (Ac. 

The  other  attributes  are  called  accidental  ones :  e.  gr.  round- 
Defs  in  wood,  or  learning  in  a  man.  See  Accident,  and 
Accidental.  —Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  prove,  that  think¬ 
ing;  which  the  Cartefians  make  the  eflential  attribute  of  the 
mind,  is  only  an  accidental  one.  SeeTHiNKiNG,  Mind, 

Attribute,  in  logic,  is  an  epithet  given  to  any  fubjeft ;  or 
it  is  any  predicate  thereof ;  or  whatever  may  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  any  thing.  See  Subject,  Predicate,  &c. 
Every  propofition  confifts  of  a  fubjeft,  an  attribute ,  and  a 

copula,  or  conjunaive  particle.  See  Proposition. 

Attributes  are  ufually  divided  into pofitive ,  which  give  a  thing 
fomewhat ;  as  when  we  fay  of  a  man  that  he  is  animate :  and 
negative  ;  as  when  we  fay  of  a  ftone  that  it  is  inanimate . 
Others,  again,  divide  them  into  common ,  which  agree  to  fe¬ 
veral  different  things  ;  as  animal,  which  agrees  both  to  man 
and  brute  :  and  proper,  as  thought ,  6  c.  which  agrees  only  to 

fpirit,  rationality  toman,  &c .  , 

Attributes,  in  theology,  denote  the  feveral  qualities,  and 
perfections  which  we  conceive  in  God  ;  and  which  confti- 
tute  his  proper  effence  ;  as  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom,  tfc. 
See  God. 

The  heathen  mythologifts  divided  the  deity  into  as  many  di- 
ftind  beings  as  he  has  attributes :  thus  the  power  of  God  was 
called  Jupiter ;  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God,  Juno  ;  the 
abfolute  will  of  God,  Fate ,  or  De/liny,  to  which  even  his 
power  is  fubjeCt.  See  Epic,  Personification,  (Ac . 
Attributes,  in  painting,  and  fculpture,  are  fymbols  added 
to  figures  and  ftatues,  to  denote  their  particular  office  and 
character.  See  Figure  and  Symbol. 

Thus  the  club  is  an  attribute  of  Hercules,  the  palm  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  viCtory  ;  the  peacock  of  Juno  ;  the  eagle  of  Jupiter, 
(Ac.  See  Statue,  Sculpture,  (Ac 
ATTRITION*,  Attritio,  triture,  or  friction,  expref- 
fes  fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  againft:  one  another,  as  ftrikes  off 
fome  fuperficia!  particles  ;  whereby  they  become  lefs  and  lefs. 
See  Motion  and  Friction. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  atterere ,  to  rub,  wear ;  compounded 
of  ad,  to  ;  and  tero,  I  wear. 

The  grinding  and  polifhing  of  bodies  is  performed  by  attri¬ 
tion.  See  Grinding,  and  Polishing. 

The  effeCts  of  attrition  in  exciting  heat,  light,  eleCtricity,  &c. 
fee  under  the  articles  Heat,  Light,  Fire,  Electri¬ 
city,  (Ac. 

A  feather  by  being  only  drawn  through  the  fingers  has  been 
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found  by  Mr.  S.  Grey  to  acquire  a  degree  of  ekaricity,  and 
would  be  attrafted  by  the  finger  when  held  near  it ;  a  hu¬ 
man  hair,  after  having  paffed  three  or  four  times  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  would  fly  to  his  finger  at  the  diftance  of 
half  an  inch  ;  and  the  hair  of  a  dog’s  ear,  and  the  threads  of 
filk  would  do  the  like.  The  like  was  found  in  pieces  of  rib¬ 
band  of  feveral  colours,  half  a  yard  long ;  the  hand  held  at 
the  lower-end  of  any  of  which,  would  attraCl  them  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  inches.  But  if  they  imbibed  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  air,  the  eleCtricity  would  be  much  weakened 
thereby  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fire  never  failed  to  give  them  a 
ftrong  one.  In  effeCt,  the  fame  author  found  woollen,  paper, 
leather,  wood-fhavings,  parchment,  and  gold-beater  sfkin,  to 
be  eleCtrical ;  and  that  they  not  only  came  to  the  hand,  or 
any  other  folid  body,  but  attracted  fmall  bodies  to  them,  fome¬ 
times  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  inches :  fome  of  thefe, 
alfo,  appeared  luminous  upon  fridion.  See  Philofoph.  lranf. 

366. 

Attrition  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  fridion,  or  rubbing 
of  fuch  Ample  bodies  one  againft  another,  as  will  not  wear 
out,  but  occafion  fome  particular  determinations  of  the  fluids 
they  contain. 

Thus,  the  various  fenfations  of  hunger,  pain  or  pleafure,  are 
occafioned  by  the  attritions  of  the  organs  form’d  for  fuch  im- 
preflions.  See  Hunger,  Id Aiut  6c. 

Attrition,  among  divines,  denotes  a  forrow  or  regret  for 
having  offended  God  j  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  odiouf* 
nefs  of  fin,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  punifhmeut  j  i.  e .  of 
the  lofs  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell.  See  Heaven,  and 

Hell.  „  ,  r  ,  . 

Attrition  is  efteemed  the  loweft  degree  of  repentance,  being 
a  ftep  fhort  of  contrition,  which  fuppofes  the  love  of  God 
an  ingredient  or  motive  of  our  forrow  and  repentance.  See 

Contrition.  . 

ATTURNATO  faciendo  vel  recipiendo ,  a  writ  which  a  man 
owing  fuit  to  a  county,  hundred,  or  other  court,  defiring  to 
make°  an  attorney  appear  for  him  there,  whom  he  doubts  the 
fheriff  or  fteward  will  not  otherwife  admit  ;  purchafeth,  to 
command  him  to  receive  fuch  attorney,  and  admit  his  appear¬ 
ance  by  him.  See  Attorney. 

Admittenda  Clamea  in  itinere  per  Atturnatum.  See  Cla- 
mea 

A  V  A  N  T,  a  French  prepofition,  fignifying  before ,  or  a  prio¬ 
rity  either  in  refpeCt  of  time,  or  place  j  fometimes  ufed,  in 
compofition,  in  our  language,  but  more  ufually  contracted, 
and  wrote  vaunt ,  or  vant ,  or  even  van.  See  Van. 

Avant  Foffe ,  &e.  7  «  j  Van  Foffe. 

Avant  Guard,  &c.  S  (Van  Guard,  See. 

A  V  A  R I  A,  in  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  dominions,  a  fum  of 
money  exaCted  fromChriftiansor  Europeans,  to  be  quit  of  fome 
falfe  accufation  framed  on  purpofe.  Rauwolf.  Trav.  p.  18?. 

AVAST  *,  a  term  frequently  ufed  on  board  a  fhip,  fignifying 
to  flop,  hold,  or  ftay. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  vafta  or  baft  a,  it  is 
enough,  it  fuflices. 

AVAUNCHERS,  among  hunters,  the  fecond  branches  of 
a  hart’s  horn.  See  Head,  Hunting,  Attire,  (Ac. 

AU  B  A I N  E  *,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  right  vefted  in  the 
king  of  being  heir  to  a  foreigner  who  dies  within  his  domi¬ 
nions.  1 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  aubain,  a  foreigner  ;  which  Menage 
derives  further  from  the  Latin,  alibi  natus ;  Cujas,  from  ad- 
cvena  ;  which  is  the  name  foreigners  bear  in  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemaign  ;  du  Cange  from  Albanus,  a  Scot,  or  Irilh- 
man  ;  by  reafon  thefe  were  anciently  much  given  to  tra¬ 
velling  and  living  abroad. 

The  king  of  France,  by  the  right  of  aubaine ,  claims  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  all  foreigners  in  his  dominions  ;  exclufive  of  all 
other  lords,  and  even  of  any  teftament  the  deceafed  could 
make.  An  embaffador,  though  not  naturalized,  is  not  fub- 
j'eCl  to  the  right  of  aubaine.  The  Swifs,  Savoyards,  Scots, 
and  Portugueze,  are  alfo  exempted  from  the  aubaine ,  as  being 
reputed  natives  and  regnicoles. 

AUCTIO,  Auction,  a  kind  of  fale  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  performed  by  the  public  cry er  fub  hajla ,  that  is, 
under  a  fpear  ftuck  up  on  that  occafion,  and  by  feme  magi- 
ftrate  who  made  good  the  fale  by  delivery  of  the  goods. 

This  was  termed  audlio,  q.  d.  increafe  j  becaufe  according  to 
Sigonius,  the  goods  were  fold  to  him,  qui  plurimum  rem  auge - 
ret ,  who  would  bid  moft  for  them. 

Auction  by  inch  of  candle ,  fee  the  article  Candle. 

AUDIENCE*,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Hearing,  At¬ 
tention,  and  Auditory. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  corrupt  Latin,  audientia,  of 
audit e,  to  hear. 

Audience  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ceremonies  pra&ifed  in  courts, 
at  the  admilfion  of  embaffadors,  and  public  minifters,  to  a 
hearing.  See  Embassador. 

Such  an  embaffador  fent  to  demand  audience  ;  took  his  au¬ 
dience  of  leave  to  depart,  (Ac. 

In  England  audience  is  given  to  embaffadors,  in  the  prefence- 
chamber  ;  to  envoys  and  refidents,  in  a  gallery,  clofet  or  any 
place  where  the  king  chances  to  be. 

At  their  admiflion,  the  way,  in  all  courts,  is  to  make  three 
bows  i  after  which  they  cover  and  fit  down,  the  king  firft 

covering 
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on  thcif  hat-WhenThe  no^hav^h^^f  I  °f  Pe-r^s,  hearingor  attending  to  a  perfon  who 
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covered  and  fit,  he  continues  uncovered  himfeff  and  £!!?•  A  fpeaks  in  public>  See  AsS£MBLY>  Oration,  &c. 
all  the  while:  which  is  taken  as  a  flight  and  affront  -Afte?  Aud!t.or  Y . 13  aIfo  u(jd  f°r  the  feat  or  bench  wherea  magiftrat 
firfl- .’f  1^1.  ....II6  ..  .  .  „  .  tter  or  judge,  hears  caufes.  See  Bench. 

At  Rome,  the  feveral  magiftrates  had  auditories  or  feats  ol 


the  firft  audience  it  does  not  look  well,  to  be  too  haftv  in  de¬ 
manding  another.  : 

At  Conftantinople,  minifters  ufually  have  audience  of  the 
prime  vizir:  in  his  abfence,  the  caimacan  admits  them  to 
audience. 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  of  juftice,  eftablifhed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies;  anfwering  in  effed  to 
the  parliaments  of  France. 

They  judge  without  appeal,  and  have  each  a  certain  diftrid, 
which  ordinarily  takes  in  feveral  provinces,  called  alfo  au¬ 
diences,  from  the  names  of  the  tribunal  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  } 

Hence  Sanfon  divides  Spain  into  as  many  of  thefe  audiences  as 
there  are  of  thofe  tribunals  — New  Spain  comprehends  three 
audiences ;  thofe  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala. 
Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  ol  the  eccleftaftical  courts 
in  England,  which  is  held  where-ever  the  archbifhop  calls  a 
oufe  to  his  own  hearing.  See  Court,  and  Archbishop. 
The  court  of  audience  is  chiefly  concerned  in  differences  ari- 
fing  upon  elections,  confecrations,inftitutions,  marriages,  &c. 
Chamber  of  Audiences.  See  the  article  Chamber. 

AU  D1EN DO  Tf  terminando,  a  writ,  or  rather  commiflion, 
directed  to  certain  perfons,  when  an  infurredion  or  meat 
mifdemeanour  is  committed  in  any  place,  for  the  appeafing 
and  punifhment  thereof. 

AUDIENTES,  or  Audit  ores,  in  church-hiftory,  an  or¬ 
der  of  catechumens ;  confifting  of  thofe  newly  inftruded  in 
the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  not  yet  admitted 
to  baptifm.  See  Catechumen,  and  Auditorium. 
AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  and  examining  of  an  account,  by 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  See  Auditor,  and  Ac¬ 
count. 

AUDIT  A  querela,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  him,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  a  ftatute-merchant,  or  a  recognizance  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  ftatute-ftaple,  or  a  judgment,  or  a  recognizance  of 
another;  and  craving,  or  having  obtained  execution  of  the 
fame  from  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  before  whom  it  was  en¬ 
tered  ;  at  the  complaint  of  the  party  who  entered  the  fame, 
upon  fuggeftion  of  fome  juft  caufe  why  execution  fhould  not 
be  granted  ;  as  a  releafe,  or  other  exception. 

This  writ  is  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  view  of 
the  exception  fuggefted,  to  the  judges  of  either  bench,  wil¬ 
ling  them  to  grant  fummons  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  creditor  is,  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day  be¬ 
fore  them.  “  • 

AUDITOR,  a  hearer,  or  one  who  Jiftens  or  attends  to  any 
thing.  See  Hearing,  Attention,  and  Auditory. 
Auditor  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  officers,  appointed  to  audit, 
to  hear  accounts,  pleadings,  &c.  See  Account. 

Anciently  the  word  auditor  was  alfo  ufed  for  judge ,  and  even 
for  an  inquifitor ,  appointed  by  judges  to  examine  and  find 
out  the  truth  of  fome  matter  in  conteft.  Notaries  are  alfo 
frequently  called  auditores. 

Auditor,  in  our  law,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  fome  other 
great  perfon,  who  yearly,  by  examining  the  accounts  of  under¬ 
officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general  book,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  receipts  and  charge,  and  their  allowances 
ox  allocations.  See  Account. 

Auditors  of  the  Revenue,  or  of  the  Exchequer,  are  officers  who 
take  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  collect  the  revenues,  taxes, 

&c.  rais’d  by  parliament;  as  alfo  of  thefheriffs,  efcheators, 
collectors,  tenants,  and  cuftomers,  and  fet  them  down,  anc 
perfetft  them.  See  Revenue  and  Exchequer. 

Auditors  of  the  Prejiox  Imprejl ,  are  officers  in  the  exchequer, 
who  take  and  make  up  the  great  accounts  of  Ireland,  Berwick, 
the  mint,  cuftoms,  wardrobe,  firft-fruits,  naval  and  military 
expences,  and  of  all  moneys  impreffed  to  any  man  for  the 
king’s  fervice.  See  Prest. 

Auditor  of  the  Receipts,  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  who 
files  the  tellers  bills,  and  makes  an  entry  of  them,  and  gives 
the  lord  treafurer  a  certificate  of  the  money  received  the  week 
before ;  who  prefents  the  eftimateor  balance  to  the  king.  See 
Exchequer  and  Teller. 

He  makes  debentures  to  every  teller,  before  they  receive  any 
money,  and  takes  their  accounts.  He  keeps  the  black  book 
of  receipts,  and  the  treafurer’s  key  of  the  treafury,  (where 
the  ancient  leagues  of  the  realm,  and  many  records  of  the 
king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  are  repofited)  and  fees  every 
teller’s  money  lock’d  up  in  the  new  treafury. 

There  are  alfo  auditors  of  the  firft-fruits ;  of  the  principality 
of  Wales;  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  CSV.  See  First- 
Fruits,  See. 

Auditor  of  the  Rota,  the  apoftolic  chamber,  the  chatelet,  &c. 

See  Rota,  Chamber,  itfe. 

Auditors  Conventual,  Collegiate ,  &c.  were  officers  formerly  ap¬ 
pointed  among  the  religious,  to  examine  and  pafs  the  accounts 
of  the  houfe. 

AUDITORY,  in  an  adje&ive  fenfe,  fomething  belonging  to 
the  fenfe  of  hearing.  See  Hearing. 

Auditory>  Audience,  isalfo  a  colle&ive  name,  denoting 
Vol.  I.  Ny  XV. 


juftice  according  to  their  dignity. —  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  offi¬ 
cers  were  called  tribunals  ;  thofe  of  the  inferior,  [ubfellia.  See 
Tribunal,  (Ac. 

The  pedanei  had  their  benches  ox  auditories  in  the  portico  of  the 
imperial  palace. — Thofe  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
— The  judges  appointed  by  the  ancient  lords  diftributed  juftice 
under  an  dm,  which  was  ufually  planted  before  the  manor- 
houfe,  and  ferved  them  for  an  auditory. 

Auditory,  Auditorium,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  audientes  flood  to  hear,  and 
be  inftruded.  See  Church  and  Audientes. 

The  auditorium  was  that  part  now  called  navis  ec defies  See 

Nave. 

In  the  primitive  times,  the  church  was  foftrid  in  keeping  the 
people  together  in  that  place,  that  the  perfon  who  went  from 
thence  in  fermon-time  was  ordered  by  the  council  of  Carthage 
to  be  excommunicated. 

Meatus  Auditorius,  or  Auditory  paffage  in  anatomy, 
called  alfo  auriv.m  alveare,  on  account  of  the  cerumen  col¬ 
lected  in  it.  See  Meatus  Auditorius. 

Auditot  y  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves  arifing  from 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  diftributed,  the  one  to  the  ear,  the 
other  to  the  tongue,  eye,  &c.— See  Tab.  Anat.  [afleol.)  fg.  5. 
lit.  pp.  See  Nerve. 

The  foft  and  fpongy  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  being  dif- 
fufed  through  the  labyrinth  and  tympanum  of  the  ear,  is  the 
immediate  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  See  Hearing. 

The  auditory  nerves  make  the  feventh  conjugation,  according 
to  the  way  of  reckoning  of  the  moderns ;  and  the  fifth  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients.  See  Pair  and  Conjugation. 
Anatomifts  obferve  a  Angular  mark  of  the  wifdom  and  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  creator  in  the  auditory  nerves  being  thus  dis¬ 
patched  to  different  parts ;  an  admirable  and  ufeful  confent  be¬ 
ing  hereby  eftablifhed  between  them. — Hence  it  is  that  moft 
animals  upon  hearing  any  uncouth  found,  are  found  to  eredt 
their  ears,  and  prepare  them  to  catch  it ;  to  open  their  eyes, 
to  ftand  upon  the  watch;  and  to  be  ready  with  the  mouth  to 
callout,  or  teftify  their  danger:  accordingly  moft  animals 
when  furprized  or  terrified,  fkriek  or  cry  out,  idc.  See 
Consent  of  Parts. 

Dr.  Willis  ( anat.cerebr .  c.  17.)  obferves  a  further  ufe  of  this 
nervous  communication  between  the  ear  and  the,  mouth  • 
which  is,  that  the  voice  may  correfpond  with  the  hearing  and 
be  a  kind  of  echo  thereof;  that  what  is  heard  with  one  of  the 
two  nerves  may  be  readily  expreffed  with  the  voice,  by  the 
help  of  the  other.  ' 

AVELLANE,  orCr^AvELLANE,  in  heraldry,  aformof 
crofs  which  refembles  four  filberds  in  their  hulks  or  cafes 
joined  together  at  the  great  end.  See  Cross. 

Hence  its  name ;  a  filberd  in  Eatin  being  nux  avellana _ Syl 

Morgan  fays,  it  is  this  crofs  which  enfignsthe  mound  of  au¬ 
thority,  or  the  fovereign’s  globe. 

A  V  E-M  A  R I  A,  or  A  v  E  -M  a  r  y,  theangel  Gabriel’s  falutation 
of  the  virgin,  at  his  bringing  the  tidings  of  the  incarnation;  thus 
called,  as  beginning  with  thofe  words,  Ave  Maria,  q.  d.  Hail 
Mary.  See  Virgin,  Annunciation,  Salutation 
&c.  9 

The  ave-mary  is  a  prayer  o.r  formula  of  devotion  very  ufual 
in  the  Romifh  church.— Their  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fo  many  ave-marys,  and  fo  many  pater-nofters : 

And  hence  the  beads  themfelves,  which  indicate  them,  are 
alfo  called  ave' s  or  ave-mary  s.  See  Chaplet,  Rosa*ry 
&c.  3 

AVENAGE*,  inlaw,  a  certain  quantity  of  oats,  paid  to  a 
landlord,  in  lieu  of  fome  other  duties;  or,  as  a  rent,  from  the 
tenant. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin,  avena,  oats. 
AVENOR,  an  officer  under  the  mafter  of  the  horfe;  who 
by  order  or  warrant  from  him,  fwears  in  all  the  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  royal  ftables.  See  Master  of  the  Horfe 
The  avenor  alfo  makes  up  the  accounts  of  the  ftables'  and 
iflues  debentures  for  paying  the  officers  and  fervants.  ’ 

In  a  ftat.  Car  II.  we  find  the  avenor  mentioned  as  an  officer 
who  provides  oats  for  the  ftables. — In  the  Rot.  Pari 
Edw.  III.  we  alfo  read  of  avenor  of  the  queen,  of  the  prince, 

AVENTURff,  in  our  ancient  writers,  fignify  turnaments 
or  military  exercifes  on  horfeback.  See  Turnamfmt  9 
AVENTURE,  or  rather  Adventure,  in  our  law- books 

a  mifchance,  caufing  the  death  ofa  man,  without  felony  •  as’ 
when  he  is  fuddenly  drowned,  or  burnt  by  an  accident  or  mif 
chance,  falling  into  the  water  or  fire.  SccMisaventurf 
Chance-Medly,  (Ac.  enture, 

A  V  EN  U  E  *,  m  fortification,  an  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort, 
bafhon,  or  the  like  place,  or  the  pafles  and  ways  to  and  from 
it.  SeeFoRi,  Bastion,  Fortification,  (Ac. 

1  hewoid  is  formed  of  the  French  avenir ,  or  advenir,  to  come 
to,  to  arrive  at.  See  Advent. 

1  X  x  Avenue, 


A  V  E 

Avenue,  in  gardening,  is  a  walk,  planted  on  eacli  Tide  with 
trees,  and  leading  to  f'ome  place.  See  Grove,  Glade. 

All  avenues ,  Mortimer  fays,  fhould  lead  to  the  front  ot  an 
houfe,  garden-gate,  highway-gate,  or  wood,  and  terminate 
in  a  profpedl. — In  an  avenue  to  an  houfe,  whatever  the  length 
of  the  walk  is,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  breadth  or 
the  front ;  and  if  wider,  better.  . 

AVERAGE,  Averagium,  in  law,  that  duty  or  fervice 

or  other  lord,  by  hi$ 


AUG 


which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  king 
beafts  and  carriages.  See  Service. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  bafe  Latin,  averia,  cattle;  or 
the  French,  oeuvre,  work. 

Average,  or  Averidge,  is  alfo  ufed  in  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  for  the  damage  which  a  Vefiel,  or  the  goods  and  load¬ 
ing  thereof,  fuftains,  from  the  time  of  its  departure  to  its  re¬ 
turn:  as  alfo,  for  the  charge  or  contributions  raifed  on  the 
proprietors,  towards  defraying  fuch  damages. 

A  late  author,  who  has  wrote  a  treatife  exprefs  upon  average , 
diftinguifhes  two  kinds  thereof;  fimple  or  private,  and  grofs 
or  common. 

To  the  firft,  the  particular  things  which  fuffer,  alone  contri¬ 
bute;  to  the  fecond,  all  both  the  fhip  and  the  merchandizes 
contribute  in  common. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are  all  extraordinary  and  unforefeen  expences 
and  accidents,  befalling  either  the  fhip,  or  the  goods,  or  both ; 
the  lofs  in  which  cafes,  is  to  be  wholly  defrayed  by  the  thing 
or  things  which  occafioned  it. — Such  as  the  lofs  of  cables, 
anchors,  mafts,  and  fails,  by  reafon  of  ftorms,  &c.  As  alfo 
damages  accruing  to  goods  through  their  own  defeats,  by 
wafting,  rotting,  wetting,  ftorms,  pirates,  &c.  The  failors 
wages  while  the  fhip  is  extraordinarily  detained  by  embargo’s, 
provided  fhe  be  hired  for  thewholevoyage,  and  not  per  month. 
All  thefe  are  fimple  or  priyate  averages ,  and  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  common  account. 

For  grofs  or  common  average  to  have  place,  the  author  juft 
mentioned,  fhews,  i°.  That  fomething  muft  have  been  caft 
into  the  fea,  and  this  out  of  abfolute  neceflity.  2°.  I  hat  the 
commander  have  had  the  confent  of  the  owners  for  fo  doing. 
30.  That  it  have  only  been  done  for  the  fafety  of  the  whole 
fhip,  and  that  the  fhip  have  been  faved  in  confequence  thereof. 
— In  fuch  cafe,  all  thofe  for  whofe  intereft  the  thing  was  caft 
into  the  fea,  are  to  contribute  to  indemnify  the  perfon  whofe 
property  it  was:  and  every  thing  is  to  be  taxed  hereto,  fo 
much  as  jewels,  gold,  GY.  notwithftanding  they  do  not  any 
way  burthen  the  fhip;  and  even  the  veffel  itfelf,  but  not  paf- 
fengers,  nor  provifions.  Rain  old.  Chrifl.  a  Derfchau  in  Nov. 
Lit.  Mar.  Bal.  1700. 

To  the  occafions  of  common  average  may  be  added,  compo- 
fitions  with  pirates  for  the  ranfom  of  the  fhip ;  as  alfo  cables, 
mafts,  anchors,  &c.  loft  or  abandoned  for  the  common  good ; 
the  food  and  phyfic  of  the  failors  wounded  in  defence  of  the 
fhip;  and  the  pay  and  provifions  of  the  crew  when  the  fhip 
is  arrefted  or  put  under  embargo  by  order  of  a  prince, 
provided  it  were  hired  for  the  month,  and  not  for  the  whole 
voyage. 

Averace  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  quota  or  propor¬ 
tion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in  the  fhip  or  loading 
is  adjudged,  upon  a  reafonable  eftimation,  to  contribute  to  a 
common  average. 

Such  fum  fhall  be  divided  among  the  feveral  claimers,  by  way 
of  average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpedlive  interefts  and  de¬ 
mands.  10  A.  c.  17. 

Average  is  alfo  a  final  1  duty  which  thofe  merchants  who 
fend  goods  in  another  man’s  fhip,  pay  to  the  mafters  thereof, 
for  his  care  of  them,  over  and  above  the  freight.  See 
Freight. 

Hence,  in  bills  of  lading  it  is  expreffed — Paying  fo  much 


tenant  in  tail,  is  averred,  Uc. — A  n  averment  contains  as  vvel 
the  matter  as  the  form  thereof. 

AVERNI*,  among  the  ancient  naturalifts,  certain  lakes, 
grotto’s,  and  other  places  which  in fed!  the  air  with  poifonous 
Iteams  or  vapours;  called  alfo  mephites.  See  Mephitis, 
Damp,  Exhalation,  GY. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  Greek  p-ivative  «,  and  ocvsc, 
bird;  as  intimating  that  birds  could  not  fty  over  them,  but 
dropped  down  dead.  Avernus,  q.d.  aorhtts ,  locus  fine  a-vibus 
Averni  are  faid  to  be  frequent  in  Hungary  on  account  of  thq^ 
abundance  of  mines  therein.  See  Mine  anclMiNERAL. 

The  grotta  de  i  Cani,  in  Italy,  is  a  famous  one.  See  Grot- 
ta,  Exhalation,  Gy,  \  # 

jBut  the  mod  celebrated  avernus\  was  &  lake  near  Baiae,  in 
Campania,  by  the  modern  Italians  called  Lago  di  Tripergola. 

. — The  fumes  it  emitted  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients  o ffo 
malignanta  nature,  .that  birdscould  not  fly  over  it,  but  funk 
down  dead;  wdiich  fome  later  writers  have  chofe  to  attribute 
to  this,  that  the  fulphurous  effluvia  hereof  not  being  of  con- 
fiftence  to  fuftain  the  birds,  they  dropped  by  theif  own  weight. 
This  circumftance,  joined  with  the  great  depth  of  the  lakej 
occafioned  the  ancieritsjto  take  it  from  the  gate  or  entrance  ot 
hell  ;  and  accordingly  Virgil  makes  /Eneas  defeend  this  way 
to  the  Infer!  *. — Vibius  Sequefter  fays,  there- was  no  bottom 
to  be  found  of  it ;  Immenfee  altitudinis  cuj'us  imapars  apprehends 
nmpotcjl.  See  Hell. 

*  Next  to  the  fi’aicc,  Y  y$  Strabo,  lies  the  LfcCfine  bay  ;  and 
within  it  the  lak’eTddV/^ai.  It  washers  the  ancients  believed 
that  Homer  hadffleferibed  Ulyfles  as '  corrverfing  with  the 
dead,  and  confulting  TirefiasY  ghoft  ;  for  here  they  laid  was 
the  oracle  fa c red  to  the  lhades,  which  Ulyfies  came  and 
confulted  concerning  li is  return.  The  Avcrnuj  is  a  deep  dark- 
fome  lake,  with  3  narrow  entry  Iran)  the  outer  bay  :  it  is 
furrou,nded  with  keep  banks  that  hang  threatening  over  it, 
and  is  only  accefiible  by  the  narrow  paflage  through  which 
you  fail  in.  Thefe  banks  were  anciently  quite  overgrown 
with  a  wild  wood,  impenetrable  by  a  human  foot-  its 
gloomy  (hade  imprelTed  an  awful  fuperltition  upon  the  minds 
of  the  beholders  ;  whence  it  was  reputed  the  feat  of  theCirtW 
merians,  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  night.  See  Cimmerian. 
Whoever  failed  hither,  fir, it  did  facrifice ;  and  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  the  infernal  powers,  with  the  aififtance  of  fome 
prieits  who  attended  upon  the  place,  and  directed  the  myitic 
performance.  Within,  a  fountain  of  pure  water  broke  out 
juit  over  the  fea;  but  no  creature  evep  tafted  of  it,  believing 
it  to  be  a  vein  of  the  river  Styx :  fomewhere  near  this  foun¬ 
tain  was  the  oracle  ;  and  the  hot  waters  frequent  in  thefe 
parts,  made  them  think  they  were  branches  ot  the  burning 
Phlegethon.  Enquiry  into  the  Life,  See.  of  Horner,  fe  ft.  il. 
AVER  PE  NY,  q.d.  Average -peny ,  money  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  king’s  averages ;  or  money  given  to  be  freed  thereof. 
See  Average. 

A  V  ERRUNCATION,  in  agriculture,  the  adl  of  fcrapi'ng; 
cutting,  or  lopping  oft'  the  fuperfluous  branches  of  trees.  See 
Pruning. 

A  V  E.R  R  U  N  C  I  *,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  deities  arhong 
the  Romans,  whofe  peculiar  office  was  to  avert  dangers  and 
evils.  See  God. 

*  The  Greeks  called  this  fpecies  of  gods,  octet;  iyj.yjci,  or  ocirv 
Ticp.mioii  and  their  feaft  a.7nmfjLon :  fometimes  octkz  eynzuoi. 

The  Egyptians  had  alfo  their  dii  averrunci ,  or  apotropesi,  who 
were  pictured  in  a  menacing  pofture,  and  fometimes  with 
whips  in  their  hands. — Ills  was  a  divinity  of  this  kind  ;  as  is 
{hewn  by  Kircher.  See  Oedip.  AAgypt.  T.  III.  p.  487. 
AVERSION*,  abhorrence,  diflike.  See  Antipathy, 
Reluctance. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  a,  from  ;  and  vertere,  to  tu'rn. 
AVERY,  a  place  where  oats,  or  provender  are  kept  for  the 

king’s  horfes.  See  Averia. 

A  U  G  E  S,  in  aftronomy,  two  points  in  a  planet’s  orbit,  other- 


freight  for  the  faid  goods,  with  primage  and  average  accu-  wife  called  apfides.  See  Apsis. 

Homed.  One  of  the  auges  is  particularly  denominated  the  apogee ,  the 

AVER-CORN,  in  ancient  writings,  fuch  corn  as  by  cuftom  other  perigee.  See  Apogee,  and  Perigee. 

is  brought  by  the  tenant’s  carts  or  carriages,  to  the  lord’s  gra-  A  U  G  M  E  N T,  Augmentum,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  an 


nary,  or  barn. 

A V  E R  D U  P O I S  Pound.  ?  g  ,  articIe5  P°™d. 

Averdupois  Weight.  3  t  Weight. 

AVERIA,  in  our  law-books,  properly  fignify  oxen  or  horfes 
ufed  lor  the  plough;  but  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  cattle. 
When  mention  is  made  of  one  beaft,  they  fay,  quidam  equus , 
vel  quidam  bos:  when  of  two,  or  more,  they  do  not  fay  cqui 
or  boves,  but  averia. 

Replegiare  de  Averiis.  See  the  article  Replegiare. 

AVERMENT,  in  law,  ufually  fignifies  an  offer  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  make  good,  or  juftify  an  exception  pleaded  in 
abatement,  or  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  adtion.  ~  ~ 

•rioN. 

I  he  word  alfo  fometimes  fignifies,  the  act  as  well  as  the  offer 
of  juftifying  the  exception. 

Averment  is  two-fold,  general  and  particular. 

General  Averment;  is  the  conclufion  of  every  plea  to  the  writ, 
01  in  bar  of  replications  or  other  pleadings ;  (for  counts,  or 
a\  owries  in  nature  of  counts,  need  not  be  averred ,)  contain- 
ing  matter  affirmative;  and  ought  to  be  with  thefe  words, 
hoc  paratus  cjl  yerificare. 

P  at  tiadat  Avermen  r  is  when  the  life  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or 


accident  of  certain  tenfes ;  being  either  the  prefixing  of  a 
fyllable,  or  an  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowels. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  augments. — Temporale ,  or  of  a  letter , 
when  a  fhort  vowel  is  changed  into  a  long  one  ;  or  a  diphthong 
into  another  longer  one  :  thus  called  by  reafon  the  time  of  its 
pronunciation  is  now  lengthened. 

Augmentum  Syllabicum ,  ox  of  a  fyllable ,  is  when  a  letter,  viz. 
5,  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  ;  fo  that  the  number 
of  fyllables  is  increafed. 

Augments,  in  mathematics.  See  Fluxions,  Moments, 
Gr. 

See  Excep- JAUGMENTATIO N,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 

adt  of  augmenting ;  that  is,  of  adding  or  joining  fomething  to 
another,  to  render  it  larger,  or  more  confiderable.  See  Ad¬ 
dition,  Accession,  Accretion,  Amplification, 
&c. 

1  he  governours  of  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy ,  by  virtue  of  the 
feveral  adls  of  parliament,  made  for  that  purpofe,  are  em¬ 
powered  to  augment  all  livings,  not  exceeding  50/.  per  an¬ 
num  :  and  the  number  of  livings  following  have  been  certify ’d 
to  be  capable  of  augmentation. 

1071 
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1071  Livings  not  exceeding  to/,  per  annum,  which' 
may  be  augmented  (with  the  bounty  alone), 
fix  times  each,  purfuant  to  the  prefent  rules  >  6426 
of  the  governors,  which  will  make  6426  aug¬ 
mentations.  ..... 

1467  Livings  above  to /.  and  not  exceeding  20/. 

per  annum,  may  be  augmented  four  times  each,  f  5868 
which  willl  make  5868  augmentations. 

1126  Livings  above  20/.  and  not  exceeding  30/. 
per  annum,  may  bp  augmented  three  times 
each,  which  will  make  3378  augmentations.  ) 

1049  Livings  above  30/.  and  not  exceeding  40  /. 

per  annum,  may  be  augmented  twice  each,  C  2098 
which  will  make  2098  augmentations.  \ 

884  Livings  above  40/.  and  not  exceeding  50/. 

per  annum,  may  be  each  once  augmented,  ^  884 

which  will  make  884  augmentations.  \ 
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Total  number  of  augmentations ,  which  muff 
be  made  (by  the  bounty  alone)  before  the  liv¬ 
ings  already  certify’d  will  exceed  50  /.  per 
v  annum. 

Computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  55  aug¬ 
mentations  yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year  1714, 
(which  was  the  .firft  year  in  which  any  livings  were  augment¬ 
ed)  before  all  the  fmall  livings  already  certified  can  exceed 
50/.  per  annum  :  and  if  it  be  computed,  that  one  half  of 
fuch -augmentations  may  be  made  in  conjunction  with  other 
benefactors  (which  is  very  improbable)  it  will  require  226 
years  before  all  the  livings  already  certified  will  exceed  50  1. 

per  annum.  f  fills.  as ■  fburw  aid  to  s,n. orb  ni  ajnolu-.c 

Augmentation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  augment ,  i.e.  the  addi- 
tament,  or  the  thing  added.  See  Additament,  Acces¬ 
sion,  CjV.— Such  a  minifter  petitioned  the  king  for  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  falary,  wages,  &c.  , 

Court  of  Augmentation  of  the  king's  revenue ,  is  the  name  of 
a  court  ereCted  under  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  to  the  end  the 
king.  Plight  bfe  juftly  dealt  with,  touching  the  profit  of  fuch 
religious  houfes;  and  their  lands,  as  were  given  him  by  aCt 
of  parliament  the  fame  year.— This  court  was  diffolved  under 
queen  Mary,  by  the  parliament  held  the  firft  year  of  her 
reign;  but  the  office  of  augmentation  remains  to  this  day,  in 
which  are  many  valuable  records. 

The  court  took  its  name  hence,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  thought  to  be  much  augmented  by  the  ftippreffion 
of  the  faid  houfes ;  many  of  which  the  king  referved  to  the 
crown. 

Augmentations,  in  heraldry,  are  additional  charges  to  a 
coat -armour  frequently  given  as  a  particular  mark  of  honour, 
and  generally  borne  either  on  an  efcutcheon,  or  a  canton. — 
Such  are  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  bore  by  all  the  baronets  of 
England. 

AUGRE,  or  Awgre,  a  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  inftrument, 
ferving  to  bore  large,  round  holes. 

The  augre  confifts  of  a  wooden  handle ,  and  an  iron  blade , 
terminated  at  bottom  with  a  fteel  bit.  Vid.  Max.  Mech. 
Exerc.  p.  94. 

AUGSBURG  Confeffion.  See  Augustan. 

AUGUR*,  in  antiquity,  a  minifter  of  religion  among  the 
Romans,  appointed  to  take  auguries  or  prefages  concerning 
futurity  from  birds,  beafts,  and  the  appearances  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  See  Augury. 

*  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  avis,  bird,  and  garritus , 
chattering;  on  which  footing,  the  original  office  of  the  au¬ 
gurs  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  obferve,  and  take  indications 
from  the  noife,  calling,  Tinging,  chirping,  and  chattering  of 
birds.  Agreeably  to  which,  augur  is  commonly  diflinguilhed 
from  aufpex,  as  the  latter  was  fuppofed  employed  in  oblerving 
the  flight  of  birds.  See  Auspex.— Pezron  derives  it  from 
the  Celtic  au,  liver,  and  gur,  man;  fo  that  according  to 
him  an  au^ur  was  properly  a  perfon  who  infpefted  the  cn 
trails,  and  divined  by  means  of  the  liver.  On  which  prin¬ 
ciple,  augur  would  have  been  the  fame  with  mufpex.  See 
Aruspex.  -  -  '  :  • 


The  augurs  made  a  college  or  community,  which  at  firft 
confifted  of  three  perfons,  (one  for  each  tribe:)  then  of  four, 
(when  Servius  Tullius  increafed  the  tribes  to  that  number:) 
then  of  nine  (four  of  them  patricians,  and  five  plebeians:) 
laftly,  Sylla  made  the  number  fifteen. — Cato  was  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  augurs.  See  Aruspices. 

They  bore  an  augural  ftaff,  or  wand,  called  lituus,  astheenfign 
of  their  office  and  authority.  No  affair  of  moment  could  be 
refolved  on,  without  firft  confulting  them;  and  their  advice, 
be  it  what  it  would,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  appointed 
to  be  exactly  and  religioufly  obferved,  SeeLiTUUS,  &c. 
Some  will  have  augurs  to  have  differed  from  aufpices ,  and  au¬ 
gury  from  aufpicy ,  in  that  the  former  was  in  ftrieftnefs  confined 
to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  the  latter  to  their  flying,  feed¬ 
ing,  &c.— But  this  is  a  diftin&ion  often  difpenfed  withal. 

AUtjURY,  Augur  1UM,  the  difeipline  of  the  augurs,  _ or 
the  practice  of  confulting  the  gods,  and  learning  their  will, 
by  divers  kinds  of  omens.  See  Augur. 

The  obfervation  of  auguries  is  very  ancient,  as  haying  been 
prohibited  by  Mofes  in  Leviticus. — The  cup  put  in  Benja¬ 


min’s  Lck,  in  Egypt*  w^s  tlyat  ufed  byjofepii  to  take  augu¬ 
ries  by. 

Augury,  in  its  rUore  general  lignificati-on,  comprizes  all  the 
different  kinds  of  diyination ;  which  Varro  diftingui/hes  into 
four  fpecies  of  a'ujury, '  according  to  the  four  elements. — Py¬ 
romancy,  or  augury  by  the  fire;  aeromancy,  or  augury  by 
the  air;  hy.dromancy,  or  augury  by  the  water;  and  gebmah- 
cy,  or  augury  by  the  -earth;  See  Aeromancy,  Pyro¬ 
mancy,  itfe. 

The  particular  branches  are,  akdloromancy,  anthropomaftcy , 
belomancy ,  catoptromancy ,  capnomancy ,  gaflromancy ,  geomancy , 
arufpicina ,  libanosnancy ,  lecanorr.ancy ,  necromancy ,  he.  See  each 
deferibed  under  its  proper  article. 

AUGUST,  Augustus,  in  a  general  fenfe,' fomething  ma- 
jeftie,  venerable,  facred.  See  Majesty,  &c. 

The  tide  augujius  was  firft  given  by  the  Roman  fenate  to 
Ofhivius,  after  his  being  confirmed  by  them  in  the  fovereign 
power. — It  was  conceived  as  exprefting  fomething  divine,  or 
elevated  above  the  pitch  of  mankind,  being  derived  from  the 
verb,  augeo ,  I  grow,  encreafe ;  tanquam  fupra  humanam  for- 
tem  auftus. 

The  fucceffors  of  Obfavius  affumed  the  fame  quality;  fo  that 
thence-foi  ward  emperor  and  augujius  were  the  fame  thing; 
they  became  fynonymous  terms.  See  Emperor. 

The  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  or  he  who  was  deftined 
to  fucceed  to  the  dignity,  was  firft  created  csefar;  which  was 
a  ftep  neceffary  to  arrive  at  that  of  augujius  or  emperor.  —  Yet 
F.  Pagi  maintains  the  converfe;  viz.  that  i.t  was  neceffary  to 
fie  augujius ,  previoufly  to  the  being  caefar.  See  C^sar. 

M.  Flechier  obferves,  that  the  emperor  Valentinian  proclaimed’ 
his  brother  Valens,.  aUgnJlus ;  without  firft  declaring  him 
caefar:.  which  had  never  been  pradfifed  before. — It  is  added, 
that  Marcus  Aurelius,  upon  his  fucceeding  to  Antoninus,  im¬ 
mediately  created  L.  Verus,  both  caefar  and  augijlus.  This 
was  the  firft  time  the  Romans  had  known  two  augujli  at 
once;  for  which  reafon  the  year  when  it  was  done,  viz.  161, 
was  marked  in  the  Fafti  with  the  confulate  of  the  two  augujli. 
It  was  a  furprizing  fpedfacle  to  the  people  of  Rome  to  lee 
themfelves  governed  by  two  fovereigns,  after  fo  much  blood 
fpilt  for  the  choice  of  a  fingle  mafter. 

The  erripreffes  alfo  took  the  quality  of  augujla\  and  even 
fome  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  never  been  wives 
of  emperors,  but  mothers  or  daughters. 

On  medals  and  .coins,  fome  of- the  ancient  kings  of  France 
are  alfo  found  with  the  appellation  augujli ;  particularly  Chil- 
debert,  Clothaire,  and  Clovis:  add,  that  the  wife  of  this  laft, 
Chrotechilda,  is  alfo  called  by  Herric,  in  bis  book  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Germain,  indifferently,  either  augujla ,  or 
queen. 

The  Hijloria  Augusta  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors 
from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Carinus,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
our  lord  157  to  284:  compofed  by  fix  Latin  writers,  JEl. 
Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  JEl.  Lampridius,  Vulcatius 

'  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopifcus.  Vid. 
Fabric.  Bibb.  Lat.  c.  6. 

AUGUSTALES,  or  Sodales  August  ales,  or  Flamines 
Augustales,  were  the  priefts  of  Auguftus,  appointed  after 
the  deification  of  that  emperor  by  Tiberius,  to  perform  the 
fervice  of  the  new  god. 

AUGUSTALIA;  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  inftituted  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus.  See  Feast. 

This  feftival  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  of  Rome  835, 
being  the  fourth  after  he  had  ended  all  his  wars,  and  fettled 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Afia,  Syria,  and  the  Parthians. — 
The  day  whereon  he  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  being  the 
4th  of  the  ides  of  October,  was  appointed  to  be  kept  a  feaft; 
and  Was  called  Augujlalis.  See  Augustalis. 

August  a  li  a  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  fame  prince,  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  October. 
See  Game. 

AUGUSTALIS,  or  Presfedlus  Augustalis,  a  Roman 
magiftrate  appointed  to  govern  Egypt,  with  a  power  much 
like  that  of  a  proconful  in  other  provinces.  See  Procon¬ 
sul,  Augustales. 

AUGUSTAN,  relating  to  Auguftus  or  Augufta. 

Augustan  SeeAcTiAN. 

Augustan  Confejfon ,  denotes  a  celebrated  confeffion  of  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  other  ancient  reformers,  and  pre- 
fented  in  1530  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Au¬ 
gufta  or  Augfbourg,  in  the  name  of  the  evangelic  body. 

AUGUSTINS,  or  Augustinians,  an  order  of  religious; 
thus  called  from  St.  Auguftin,  whofe  rule  they  obferve.  See 
Order  and  Religious. 

The  Augujlins ,  popularly  alfo  called  Aujlin  fryars ,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  hermits,  whom  pope  Alexander  IV.  firft  congregated 
into  one  body,  under  their  general  Lanfranc,  in  1256.  See 
Hermit. 

The  Augujlins  are  clothed  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicants.  See  Mendicant. 

From  thefe  arofe  a  reform,  under  the  denomination  of  bare¬ 
foot  Augujlins ,  or  Minorites ,  or  fryars  minor.  See  Minor 
and  Minorite. 

There  are  alfo  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguflin ,  who  are  clothed 
in  white,  excepting  their  cope,  which  is  black. 
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At  Paris  they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  religious 
of  Genevieve ;  that  abby  being  the  chief  of  the  order.  See 
Genevieve. 

There  are  alfo  Augufines ,  or  nuns  and  canonefTes,  who  ob 
ferve  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin.  See  Religious,  Nun,  ant 
Canoness. 

The  Augustin,  Augustinus,  of  Janfenius,  isa  celebratec 
treatife  of  that  author,  bifhop  of  Ypres,  entitled,  Cornelii 
Janfenii  Epifcopi  Iprenfis ,  Augujlinus ,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Louvain  in  1640  ;  the  firft  tome  whereof  contains 
a  difeourfe  againft  Pelagianifm ;  and  the  fecond  divers  trea¬ 
ties  of  reafon;  the  ufe  of  authority  in  theological  matters; 
the  ftate  of  innocence;  fall  of  nature  by  fin,  grace,  (5c. — 
From  thefe  feveral  treatifes  were  collected  the  five  famous  pro- 
pofitions,  enumerated  under  the  article  Jansenism. 
AU-GU  Y-l’ AN-NEUF,  or  Aguillanneuf.  See 
Misleto. 

AVIARY*,  a  houfe  or  apartment  for  the  keeping,  feeding 
and  propagating  of  birds.  See  Birds. 

*  1  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  avis,  bird. 

A  VIGN  ON -Berry,  called  alfo  French  Berry ,  is  the  fruit  of 
a  thru b  by  fome  authors  called  lycium ;  growing  plentifully 
near  Avignon ,  &c.  in  France.  See  Berry. 

The  berry  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  pea;  its  colour  green,  ap 
proaching  towards  a  yellow ;  of  an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte. 
— It  is  much  ufed  by  the  dyers,  who  ftain  a  yellow  colour  with 
it;  and  by  the  painters,  who  make  a  fine  golden  yellow  of  it 
See  Yellow. 

AVISO,  an  advice,  piece  of  intelligence,  or  advertifement, 
to  notify  fome  event,  or  matter  worthy  of  knowledge.  See 
Advertisement,  lAc. 

*  The  word  is  Italian,  awvifo,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  matters  of 
commerce. 

A  U  L.  See  the  article  Awl. 

AULA,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  a  court  baron. 
—Aula  ibidem  tenta  quarto  die  Augujl.  &c.  See  Baron. 

Aula  ecclefuz  is  fometimes  ufed  for  what  we  now  call  navis  ec- 
clefue.  See  N  a  v  E . 

AULIC,  Aulica,  an  a£l  which  a  young  divine  maintains 
in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  upon  the  admiffion  of  a  new 
•dodfor  of  divinity.  See  Act. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Latin,  aula ,  a  hall ;  it  being  in  the 
hall  of  the  univerfity  that  this  adl  is  ufually  held.  See  Uni¬ 
versity,  Degree,  Doctor,  &c. 

The  perfon  who  prefides  at  the  deputation,  is  the  fame  that 
is  to  take  the  doctor’s  cap, 

Aulic,  Aulicus,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  certain  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  emperor,  who  compofe  a  fuperior  court  or  council, 
which  has  an  univerfal  jurifdidtion,  and  without  appeal,  over 
all  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire,  in  all  procefles  entered  therein. 
See  EMpEROR  and  Empire. 

We  fay,  aulic  council,  the  aulic  court  or  chamber,  aulic 
■counfellor,  &c. 

The  aulic  council  is  eftablifhed  by  the  emperor,  who  nomi 
nates  the  officers;  but  the  eledlor  of  Mentz  has  a  right  of  vi¬ 
sing  it. — It  is  compofed  of  a  prefident,  who  is  a  Catholic;  a 
vice-chancellor,  prefented  by  the  eledtor  of  Mentz,  and  of 
eighteen  affeffors,  or  counfellors,  nine  whereof  are  Proteftants, 
and  nine  Romanifts.  See  Assessor. 

They  are  divided  into  two  benches,  one  whereof  is  taken  up 
by  nobles,  and  the  other  by  lawyers. — They  hold  their  affem- 
bly  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  that  reafon  are 
called  jujlitium  imperatoris ,  the  emperor's  jujlice:  and  aulic 
council ,  becaufe  theirs  follows  the  emperor’s  court,  aula,  and 
has  its  refidence  in  the  place  where  he  is. — This  court  clafhes 
a  little  with  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spires;  in  that  they  are 
preventive  of  each  other ;  it  not  being  allowed  to  remove  any 
caufe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  See  Imperial  Chamber. 
Nor  can  the  emperor  himfelf  hinder  or  fufpend  the  decifions 
of  either  court ;  much  lefs  call  any  caufe  before  himfelf  which 
has  once  been  before  them ;  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates 
of  the  empire.  Yet  in  fome  cafes  the  fame  council  forbears 
making  any  peremptory  conclufion  without  the  emperor’s 
participation ;  and  only  decrees  thus,  Fiat  votum  ad  Ccefarem ; 
that  is,  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  emperor  in  his  privy 
council.  1 

AULNEGER,  or  Alnager.  See  Alnager. 

AULO,  AvA@->,  a  Grecian  long  meafure.  See  Measure. 
AUMONE,  or  Alms.  See  the  article  Alms. 

Tenure  in  Aumone,  is  where  lands  are  given  to  a  religious  houfe 
or  church,  that  fome  fervice  may  be  faid  for  the  good  of  the 
donor’s  foul.  See  Tenure  and  Alms. 

^ H  J?ONI E R;  or  Almoner.  See  Almoner. 

ATi  11  EL  -Weight,  quafi  Handful- Weight,  an  ancient  kind 
°  glance,  confining  of  feales  hanging  on  hooks  faftened  at 
each  end  of  a  beam  or  ftaff,  which  a  man  lifts  up  on  his 
lan  or  ore  finger,  and  fo  difeovers  the  equality  or  diffe¬ 
rence  etween  the  weight  and  the  thing  weighed.  See  Bal- 
LANCE.  00 

There  being  great,  deceits  praftifed  in  thefe  weights,  ehesf 
were  prohibited  by  fevers ,  (tatute, ;  and  the  even  ballanci 
alone  commanded.  See  Wt ,  o  „  T  and  ST  ANDA  RD. 

The  word  is  fill],  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England,  to  fignify 
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meat  fold  by  poifmg  in  the  hand,  without  putting  it  into  t! 
ictilcs  ^ 

A  U  N  C  ESTOR — AJfife  of  Mort  d’ Avne  est  or.  See  As¬ 
sise. 

AUNCESTREL  Homage.  See  the  article  Homage 
AUNCIENT  Demain.  See  Ancient  Demain. 

AV  OCATORIA,  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
directed  to  fome  prince  or  fubje£t  of  the  empire,  to  flop  his 
unlawful  proceedings  in  any  caufe  brought  by  way  of  appeal 
before  him.  See  Empire,  &c.  f 

AVOIDANCE,  in  law,  has  two  fignifications :  the  one 
when  a  benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent;  the  other* 
when  we  fay  in  pleadings  in  chancery,  confefied  or  avoided 
traverfed  or  denied,  &c.  See  Voidance.  ' 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois  Weight,  a  kind  of 
weight  ufed  in  England;  the  pound  whereof  contains  fixteen 
ounces.  See  Weight. 

The  proportion  of  a  pound  averdupois  to  a  pound  troy,  is  as 
17  to  14.  Sre  Pound,  and  Ounce. 

All  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities  are  weighed  by  avoir- 
dupois  weight  ;  as  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops,  &c. 
Bakers  who  live  not  in  corporation  towns,  are  to  make  their 
bread  by  averdupois  weight;  thofe  in  corporations  by  troy 
weight. — T  he  apothecaries  buy  their  drugs  by  averdupois , 
but  fell  theif  medicines  by  troy.  "  1 

A  V  O  W  E  E,  Advocatus.  See  Advowee,  and  Advo¬ 
cate. 

I  he  avowee  is  he  to  whom  the  right  of  advowfon  of  any 
church  belongs,  fo  that  he  may  prefent  thereto  in  his  own 
name ;  he  is  thus  called  by  way  of  diftinction  from  thofe  who 
fometimes  prefent  in  another  man’s  name,  as  a  guardian  who 
prefents  in  the  name  of  his  ward;  as  alfo  from  thofe  who 
only  have  the  lands  whereto  an  advowfon  belongs  for  term  of 
life  or  years,  by  intrufion,  or  diffeifin. 

AVOW  RY,  in  law,  is  where  one  takes  a  diftrefs  for  rent, 
or  other  thing  ;  and  the  other  fues  replevin.  In  which  cafe 
the  taker  fhall  juftify,  in  his  plea,  for  what  caufe  he  took  it, 
and  if  he  took  it  in  his  own  right,  is  to  Ihew  it,  and  fo  avow 
the  taking;  which  is  called  his  avowry.  If  he  took  it  in  the 
right  of  another,  when  he  has  fhewed  the  caufe,  he  is  to  make 
conufance  of  the  taking,  as  being  a  bailiff  or  fervant  to  him 
in  whofe  right  he  did  it.  See  Distress,  <zbc. 

A  U-PI  S-A  L  LER,  a  French  phrafe,  fometimes  ufed  among 
Enghfh  writers,  fignifying,  at  the  worjl. 

A  ?  *>  amonS  phyfiologifts,  an  airy  exhalation  or  vapour. 

See  Vapour  and  Exhalation.  ...  .- 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  derived  from  the  Greek  ctu&i,  gentle 

AURATUS  Eques.  See  EquEs.  • 

A  U  R  E  A  Alexandria,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  opiate,  or  an¬ 
tidote,  in  great  fame  among  the  ancient  writers,  compofed 
of  a  great  number  of  ingredients. 

It  is  called  aurea ,  from  the  gold  ( aurum )  which  enters  its 
compofition ;  and  alexandrina,  as  having  been  firft  invented 
by  a  phyfician  named  Alexander. — It  is  reputed  a  good  pre-~ 
lervative  againft  the  colic  and  apoplexy. 

AURELIA,  a  term  ufed  by  natural  hiftorians  for  the  firft 
apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  any  fpecies  of  in¬ 
jects.  bee  Insect. 

Aurelia  is  the  fame  with  what  other  writers  call  chryfalis 
ffnfnympha.  See  Nym pha,  and  Chrysalis.  J  * 
AUREOLA  the  crown  of  glory,  given  by  painters  and 
ftatuaries  to  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors;  as  a  mark  of 
the  v^ory  which  they  have  obtained.  See  Crown. 

I .  Sirmond  fays,  the  cuftom  hereof  was  borrowed  from  the 
heathens,  who  ufed  to  encompafs  the  heads  of  their  deities 
with  fuch  rays.  s 

The  word  aureola,  in  its  original,  fignified  a  jewel  which 

was  propofed I  as  the  prize  of  a  difpute;  and  was  given  as  the 
reward  of  victory.  c 

Among  the  Romifh  fchool-divines,  aureola  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
fpecial  reward  beftowed  on  martyrs,  for  the  victory  thev  have 
obtained  over  the  powers  of  the  world  ;  virgins  over  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  flefh;  and  dodoes  over  the  artifices  and  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  devil. 

A  U  FI  *>  the  Tman  Eold  “in,  equivalent  to  25  denarii 
or  too  fefterces.  Suit,  in  Otb.  c.  4.  Tacit.  Hiji.  1.  t  Btvcrin. 
de  Fonder,  p.  33.  jeq.  See  alfo  Coin,  Denarius,  &c. 

In  modern  and  middle-age  writers,  it  is  alfo  called  folidus 
or  JoltduSf  aureus.  Vid.  Scalig.  de  Re  Num.  p.  52.  B  ever  in 

The  aureus, according  to  Arbuthnot,  generally  weighed  double 
the  denarius :  on  which  footing  it  mull  have  been  worth  ac 
carding  to  the  firft  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  bv  Pli¬ 
ny,  1/ .  4x.  3d.  I  fieri.— According  to  the  proportion  that 
£bta‘nf  amonS  us>  I/-  or.  9 d.  P//».  1.  33.  c<  * 

(jtUJ -\Tfb:  y.—Aynfworth,  however,  makes  the  aurei 
(denaru)  of  the  higher  empire  weigh  only  five  penny-weight ; 

A  IT  RICH  AT  P  TTeiUPlre’  httle  m°re  than  half  fo  much§ 

A  rev  •  HAL,  among  modern  writers,  denotes  a 

factitious  metal,  popularly  called  brafs.  See  Brass. 

The  aurtchalcumx s  a  mixture  of  copper  and  calamine-ftone 
melted  together  by  a  very  vehement  fire,  in  furnaces  made 
on  purpofe.  See  Copper  and  Calaminaris. 

AURICLE, 


AUR 

AL  RICLE*,  Auricula,  in  anatomy,  the  external  esr  ■ 
or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head' 
See  Head. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  auris,  ear  ;  q.  d.  little  ear. 
For  the  ftru&urc  and  variety  of  the  auricle ,  with  the  feveral 
parts  thereof,  their  names,  (Ac.  See  Ear. 

Auricle  is  alfo  applied  to  two  appendages  of  the  heart ;  beino- 
two  mufcular  caps,  covering  the  two  ventricles  thereof;  thus 
called  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  external  ear. 
They  move  regularly  like  the  heart ;  only  in  an  inverted  or¬ 
der  ;  their  fyftole  correfponding  to  thediaftoleof  the  heart, 
and  vice  verfa.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig .  12.  tit.  d. 
See  alfo  further  of  their  ftru&ure  and  office  under  the  article 
Heart,  Systole,  Diastole,  (Ac. 

AURICULA  Juda,  or  Jew's  ear ,  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
mufhroom,  refembling  in  figure,  a  human  ear.  See  Fun¬ 
gus,  and  Mushroom. 

It  grows  on  old  elder-trees,  which  is  the  tree  whereon,  it  is 
pretended,  Judas  hanged  himfelf  ;  which  has  given  occafion 
to  the  name. 

This  fungus  fteeped  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  eyes,  is 
faid  to  free  them  of  inflammations ;  but  its  chief  ufe  is  gargle- 
wife  in  decoctions,  againft  inflammations  of  the  throat,  or 
fwelling  of  the  tonfils. 

AURICULAE  Alvearium.  K  ,  .  ,  C  Alvearium. 

AURICUL  AM  reetheartlcle{  Retrahens. 

AURICULAR,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  ears.  See 
Ear,  Auricularis. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  auricular  witnefs,  auritus  tejlis ,  a  witnefs 
by  hearfay.  See  Wit  ness,  Evidence,  Testimony, 
&c.  — So, 

Auri  cular  ConfeJJion ,  is  that  made  in  the  ear,  privately. 
See  Confession. 

Auricular  Medicines ,  are  fuch  as  are  fuited  to  the  cure  of 
the  diftempers  of  the  ear. 

AURICULARIS  Abdufior.  See  the  article  Abductor. 
The  finger  next  the  little  finger  is  alfo  called  auricularis ,  by 
the  Greeks  wtitw,  becaufe  ufed  in  picking  the  ear.  See 
Finger. 

AURIGA,  in  aftronomy,  the  waggoner ;  a  conftellation  of 
fixed  ftars  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue  are  14;  in  Tycho’s  23  ;  in  Hevelius’s  40  ; 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue  68 ;  the  longitudes,  latitudes, 
magnitudes,  (Ac.  whereof  are  as  follow : 
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Name*  and  Jituations  of  the 
ftars. 

Preced.  over  the  north,  foot 
Mid.  and  fouth.  over  the  foot 
In  the  heel  of  the  north,  foot 
Laft  of  three  over  the  foot 


In  the  preced.  cubit 

Againft  the  hand,  preced.  Hcedus 

Subfeq.  Hoediis 
10. 

South  of  three  in  the  loins. 

Bright  one  of  the  fore  Ihoulder,  Capella 

Middle  one  in  the  loins. 

>5- 

Nebulofe  againft  the  hips  }  Middie. 

Northern  ones  in  the  fame  | 

North  of  three  in  the  loins 


c* 

•3 


I.ongitud. 


20. 

Subfeq.  in  the  hip. 

Bright  one  in  the  fouth.  foot 
In  the  fore-thigh 
In  the  fore  knee 
25. 

Inform,  al.  Tauri  1 16th 
In  the  neck. 

Preced  in  the  hind-arm 
30- 

North.  in  the  head 
In  the  hind-thigh 
Subfeq.  in  the  hind-arm 
South  of  two  in  the  head 
Brighter  one  in  the  hind-fhoulder 

33* 

A  lefler  one  contiguous  to  that 
In  the  wrift  of  the  hinder-hand 


21 

zi 

23 

23 

23 

24- 

23 

23 

25 

25 

25 

25 
2<; 

26 
26 


/  M 

22  20 

49  45 

19  33 
18  44 
41  48 

44  35 

31  09 

18  57 

20  03 
06  52 

*5  17 

32  33 
31  41 

11  20 

28  54 

49  '7 
53  03 
07  13 
15  18 
10  58 

26  49 
36  57 
•3  56 
53  40 

50  21 

02  46 
06  07 

°9  56 
26  40 

3°  '5 

50  04 
50  36 

57  35 
36  22 

35  32 

40  12 
52  25 

36  42 

19  09 
40  07 


Latitude. 

North. 

9  I  // 

*4  52  35 

14  01  48 
io  24  53 

15  04  00 

16  32  24 

16  48  05 

20  54  23 
18  10  10 
28  33  29 
18  15  15 

15  23  18 
23  15  07 
22  51  47 

°9  34  '3 

16  58  39 

10  13  20 
10  35  44 
10  48  09 

10  46  03 
18  34  24 

14  07  31 
5  43  °3 

5  2r  34 

11  10  50 

8  50  44 

7  °5  27 
2  29  23 
26  22  40 
16  04  34 

'5  43  4° 

* 

32  13  30 

•3  5°  33 

15  41  06 
30  49  00 

21  28  20 


22  27  52 
24  25  20 
*3  44  *9,, 

19  31  48  6  7 
ij  1,  i4  6  7 


M-i 

V 

ctq 

•3 


6 

6 

4  3 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

.5 

6 

1 
6 

5 

6 
7 
7 
6 
6 

5 

7 

2 

5 

5 


V 

1 

5  6 
6 

5 

4 

2 


6 

6 

3  4 


Names  and  lit  nations  of  the 
ftars. 

Inform,  following  the  casern  arm 


Inform,  under  the  hind-knee. 
45- 


Al.  of  Gemini  Z2d. 
50. 


CO 

o*r 

3 


Longitud. 


Latitude.  & 
North. 


n  27  00  04 

2 7  48  43 

28  59  02 

29  06  5 i 
29  02  42 


$ 


-9  27  23 
o  1 2  40 
17  52 


1 


Vol.  I.  N°.  15. 


Al.  of  Gemini  25  th 
Of  Gemini  27th 

5  5* 


60. 

Inform,  behind  Auriga  towards  Ge- ' 
mini,  and  the  hither  feet  of| 
Ur  fa  major 


65. 


1  52  18 
3  27  46 

3  20  23 

3  26  45 

3  26  27 

4  06  1 6 

4  24  39 

3  55  02 

4  22  35 

4  4°  47 

5  38  35 

6  21  56 

6  26  15 
6  35  28 

6  37  03 

7  40  23 
10  03  39 

m  06  34 
12  30  02 
12  20  53 


o  /  // 

15  00  59 
25  15  32 

22  59  32 

22  c6  34 

6  °4  47 

30  03  05 
25  54  20 

23  20  54 

7  09  30 
4  46  30 


pu 

CTQ 

3 


19  16  34  s  6 
16  'o  35  5  6 


6 
6 
1  6 
6 

4  5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5  6 


*6  40  44 

5  47  °S 
5  04  50 

21  21  22 
25  40  io 
20  27  01 
18  40  08 

*5  52  47 


5 

6 
6 


5 

6 

5 

V 


15  28  07  6 
15  3«  22  7 
22  °9  3'°, 4  5 


*5- 11  33 

16  43  40 

18  26  35 
14  28  11 
>8  24  21 


5  7 
4  5 

5 

3 

5 


Auris  Elevator. 
Auris  Ext  emus. 
Auris  Obliquus. 
Auris  Tinnitus. 


} 


AURIPIGMENTUM,  called  alfo  Orpiment.  See  Opri- 

WENT. 

AURIS,  an  ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

Abfcifjio  Avrium,  cutting  off  the  ears,  was  a  punifbment  in¬ 
flated  by  the  Saxon  laws  on  thofe  who  robbed  churches  •  and 
afterwards  on  every  thief  ;  and  at  length  on  divers  other  cri¬ 
minals. 

rELEVATOR. 

See  the  article  J  Extern  us. 

I  Obliquus. 

>TT^  ®  (.Tinnitus. 

AURISCALPIUM  *,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  pick 
and  cleanfe  the  ear  from  wax  ;  and  ferving  likewife  for  fome 
other  operations  relating  to  diforders  of  that  part.  See  Ea  r 
Cerumen,  &c.  * 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  auris ,  ear  ;  and  leal 

po,  I  fcratch.  J 

AU1?OR^,  the  morning  twilight;  or  that  faint  light 
which  begins  to  appear  in  a  morning,  when  the  fun  is  within 
eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon.  See  Crepusculum  and 
Twilight.  ’ 

*  Nicod.  derives  the  word  from  aurefco,  of  aurum,  quia  ab 

onente  foie  aer  aurefeit.  7 

The  poets  have  perfonified,  and  even  made  it  agoddefs  •  re- 
prefenting  her  with  a  chariot,  rofy  fingers,  (Ac. 

Aurora  Borealis ,  or  Aurora  Septentrionalis ,  the  northern 
dawn,  or  light  ;  is  an  extraordinary  meteor,  or  luminous 
appearance,  Ihewing  itfelf  in  the  night-time,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  heavens.  See  Meteor. 

It  is  ufually  of  a  reddifh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  fends 
out  frequent  corufcations  of  pale  light,  which  feem  to  rife 
from  the  horizon  in  a  pyramidal  undulating  form,  and  fhoot 
with  great  velocity,  up  to  the  zenith. 

The  aurora  borealis  appears  almoft  always  in  form  of  an  arch  • 

chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn ;  after  a  dry  year. _ The 

arch  is  partly  bright,  partly  dark  ;  but  generally  tranfparent. 
Sometimes  it  produces  an  iris. — M.  Godin  judges,  that  moft 
of  the  extraordinary  meteors  and  appearances  in  the  Ikies  re¬ 
lated  as  prodigies  by  hiftorians,  e.gr.  battles,  and  the  like 
may  be  probably  enough  reduced  to  the  clafs  of  aurora  boreales. 
Vid.  HJl.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1726.  p.  405.  See  Phas- 

M  AT  A. 

This  kind  of  meteor  never  appears  near  the  equator,  and  was 
fo  rare  in  England,  that  none  are  recorded  in  our  annals 
fince  that  remarkable  one,  Novemb.  14.  1574.  till  the  fur- 
prifing  aurora  borealis,  March  6.  1716.  which  appeared  for 
three  nights  fucceffively,  but  by  far  more  ftrongly  on  the 
firft.  Indeed,  in  the  years  1707  and  1708,  fivefaiall  ones 
were  obferved  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months 
Hence  it  fhould  feem  that  the  air  or  earth,  or  both  are  not 
at  aH  times  difpofed  to  produce  this  phenomenon ;  for  though 
it  is  poffible  it  may  happen  in  the  day-time,  in  bright  moon- 
ffime,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  fo  pafs  unobferved  ;  vet 
that  it  fhould  appear  fo  frequent  at  fome  times,  and  fo  feldom 
at  others,  cannot  well  this  way  be  accounted  for.  —That  in 
March  1716  was  v.fible  to  the  weft  of  Ireland,  confines  of 
Ruffia,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Poland  ;  extending  at  leaft  near 
30  of  longitude,  and  500  in  latitude,  that  is,  over  almoft 

1  V  y  all 
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all  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  in  all  places  at  the  fame  t’  , 

it  exhibited  the  like  wondrous  appearances*  de 

A  fifficient  number  of  obfervations  have  ndt  yet  oee 
by  the  curious,  to  enable  them  to  affign  the  eau  e  o 
phenomenon,  with  any  certainty  —Dr.  Halley,  ’ 

imagines  the  watry  vapours,  or  effluvia  ratified  e  gy 

by  fubterraneous  fire,  and  tinged  with  fulphurou  Kearns, 
which  naturalifts  fuppofeto  he  the  caufe  of  earthquakes  ,  y 
alfo  be  the  caufe  of  this  appearance:  or,  that  it  is  pr 
by  a  kind  of  fubtile  matter,  freely  pervading  the  pores  ot  tne 
earth,  and  which  entering  into  it  nearer  the  fguthein  pole, 
pafles  out  again  with  fome  force  into  the  aether  at  t  *e  am 
diftance  from  the  northern  ;  the  obliquity  of  its  direaion  be¬ 
ing  proportioned  to  its  diftance  from  the  pole.  This  lubt 
matter,  by  becoming  fome  way  or  other  more  denfe,  or  ha¬ 
ving  its  velocity  increafed,  may  be  capable  of  producing  a 
fmall  degree  of  light,  after  the  manner  of  effluvia  from  elec¬ 
tric  bodies,  which  by  a  ftrong  and  quick  frieftion,  emit  light 
in  the  dark :  to  which  fort  of  light  this  feems  to  have  a  great 
affinity.  Phil:  Tranfafl.  N°.  347. 

M.  de  Macran,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  aurora  borealis, 
publifhed  in  1731,  affigns  its  caufe  to  be  the  zodiacal  light, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  no  other  than  the  fun  s  atmo- 
fphere,  which  happening  on  fome  occaftons  to  meet  the  upper 
parts  of  our  air,  on  this  fide  the  limits  where  universal  gra¬ 
vity  begins  to  aft  more  forcibly  towards  the  earth  than 
towards  the  fun,  falls  into  our  atmofphere,  to  a  greater  or 
lefs  depth,  as  its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  or  lefs,  compared  to 
the  air  it  paftes  through.  Vid.  TraS 7.  Phyf  et  Hift.  del 
Aurore  Boreak  Suite  des  Mem.  del  Acad.  R.  des  Scienc.  arm. 
p#  3 -See  alfo  Zodiacal  Light. 

AURUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  gold.  See  Gold. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  as  applied  to  certain  che¬ 
mical  preparations,  whereof  gold  is  the  bafis  or  principal  in¬ 
gredient. — Such  are  the  aurum  potabile ,  aurum  fulminans ,  be. 

Aurum  fulminans,  is  a  preparation  of  gold;  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  when  caft  in  the  fire,  it  produces  a  huge  noife,  like 
thunder.  It  confifts  of  gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  or  volatile  fpirit  of 
fal  armoniac.  The  powder  being  wafhed  in  warm  water, 
and  dried  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  is  afterwards  formed 
into/little  grains  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp-feed. 

It  is  inflammable,  not  only  by  fire,  but  alfo  by  a  gentle  warmth; 
and  gives  a  report  much  louder  than  that  of  gunpowder. 

Its  effea  is  commonly  faid  to  be  principally  downwards;  in 
oppofition  to  gunpowder,  which  ischiefly  upwards  ;  but  this 
rather  feems  a  vulgar  error.  See  Gunpowder. 

A  fcruple  of  this  powder  a&s  more  forcibly  than  half  a  pound 
of  gunpowder  :  a  Angle  grain  laid  on  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  lighted  at  the  candle,  goes  off  with  a  greater  noife  than 
a  mufket. — It  is  faid  to  confume  even  to  the  very  laft  atom. 

Aurum  mofaicum ,  or  mujicum ,  a  preparation  in  pharmacy, 
thus  called  from  its  golden  colour  and  appearance.  It  is 
made  of  mercury,  tin,  fal  armoniac,  and  flowers  of  fulphur, 
by  grinding,  mixing,  then  fetting  them  three  hours  in  a  fand- 

heat. _ The  dirty  fublimate  being  taken  off,  the  aurum  mo- 

faicum  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  matrafs. 

It  is  recommended  in  molt  chronical  and  nervous  cafes;  and 
particularly  convulfions  of  children.— Its  dofe  is  from  4  gr.  to 


I  g. 

Aurum  potabile ,  potable  gold,  is  a  compofition  made  of  gold, 
by  reducing  it,  without  any  corrofive,  into  a  kind  of  gluten, 
or  fubftance  like  honey,  of  the  colour  of  blood  ;  which  being 
fteeped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  acquires  a  ruby-colour,  and  is  called 
tinfture  of  gold.  . 

An  ounce  of  this  tin&ure,  mixed  with  fixteen  ounces  of  ano¬ 
ther  liquor,  is  called  aurum  potabile ,  becaufeof  its  gold  colour  ; 
and  is  faicj  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  feveral  difeafes. 

A  modern  phyfician  has  afferted,  that  gold  is  a  refin  drawn 
from  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  grand  fecret  of  rendering  gold 
potable,  does  not  confift  in  diffolving  this  refin  by  means  of 
corrofives,  but  by  a  water,  wherein  it  melts  like  ice  or  fnow 
in  hot  water ;  and  this  water  muft  be  nothing  but  a  liquor 
extra  died  from  gold,  agreeable  to  an  axiom  that  he  lays 
down,  which  is,  that  matters  of  different  natures  have  no  in- 
grefs  into  one  another;  but  that  every  menftruum  or  diffol- 
vent  ought'  to  be  taken  from  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  it  is  to  a£t  upon. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  blood  and  urine  furnifh  a 
fal  armoniac,  which  mingled  with  aqua-fortis,  a£Is  upon 
gold  :  whence  he  conjectures,  that  there  may  be  a  confor¬ 
mity  of  nature  between  gold  and  blood  ;  and  that  by  con- 
fequence  gold  well  opened  and  fubtilized,  might  produce  a 
refin,  and  a  fire  that  would  augment  the  blood. 

Aurum  Regina.  See  the  article  Queen  Gold. 

AUSCULTARE,  in  ancient  cuftoms. — In  regard  the  read¬ 
ing  of  prayers  with  a  graceful  tone  or  accent,  makes  fome 
impreffion  on  the  hearers ;  there  was  anciently  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  in  monafteries,  to  hear  the  monks  read  and  fing, 
who  inftruCIed  them  how  to  perform  it,  before  they  were 
admitted  to  read  or  chant  publickly  in  the  church,  or  before 
the  people*. — This  was  called  aufcultare ,  q.  d.  to  hear,  liften. 

*  tpuicunque  leElurus  mcl  cantaturus  eft  aliquid  in  monajlerio  ;  ft 
necejfe  habeat  ab  eo,  viz.  cantore ,  priufquam  incipiat  debet 

nuftultare.  Lanfranc  in  Decret.  pro  Ord  Bened. 
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A  U  S  P  E  X  *  ;  a  name  originally  given  to  thofe  who  were  af¬ 
terwards  denominated  augurs.  See  Augur,  and  Auspi- 
cium. 

*  In  which  fenfe  the  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a- 
<vis,  bird  ;  and  infptcere,  to  infpeft  ;  aufpices.  q.  d.  avifpices. 

Some  will  have  aufpices,  properly  to  denote  thofe  who  foretold 
future  events  from  the  fight  of  birds. 

ATJSPICIUM,  Ausricv,  the  fame  with  augury.  See  Au¬ 
gury. 

Servius  indeed  diftinguifhes  between  aufpicy  and  augury  ;  ma¬ 
king  aufpicy  comprehend  the  confideration  of  all  things;  au¬ 
gury  only  of  certain  things :  he  adds,  that  the  former  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  man  any  where  abroad,  whereas  the  latter  might  on¬ 
ly  be  performed  in  his  native  place.  Aufpicari  cuivis  ctiamper - 
argre  licet  :  augurium  agere  nift  in  patnis  ft  dibits  non  licet.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  confuls,  generals,  and  others,  who  took 
omens  out  of  Rome,  were  properly  faid  aufpicari :  neverthe- 
lefi,  cuftom  appears  to  have  over-ruled  this  diftinCIion. 

AUSTERE*,  implies  a  rough  aftringent  tafte  ;  fuch  as  that 
of  vitriol,  allum,  (Ac.  SeeTASTE,  and  Astringent. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  avr which  fignifies 
the  fame. 

Auftere  things  differ  from  acerb ,  or  four  ones ;  in  that  they 
conftringe  the  mouth  and  tongue  fomewhat  lefs,  and  are  de¬ 
void  of  acidity.  See  Acerb. 

AUSTERITY,  Austereness  of  tafte ,  that  which  deno- 
minates  a  fapid  body,  auftere.  See  Austere. 

Austerity,  among  moral  writers,  fometimes  denotes  rigour 
in  the  inflicting  of  punifhments. 

We  fay,  aufterity  of  manners  ;  the  aufterities  of  the  mona- 
ftic  life.  The  aufterity  of  the  Roman  cenfors  kept  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  duty.  The  greateft  aufterity  of  the  Carthufians  is 
perpetual  folitude.  See  Censor,  Carthusian,  Soli¬ 
tary,  (ftc. 

AUSTRAL*,  Australis,  the  fame  with  fouthern.  See 
South,  and  Southern. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  aufer,  fouth  wind.  See  Wind. 
Thus,  auftral ftgns,  are  the  fix  laft  figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  lo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  on  the  fouth-lide  of  the  equino&ial. 
See  Sign. 

AUSTRALIS  Pifcis,  is  a  conftellatiori  of  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere  ;  not  vifible  in  our  latitude.  See  Constella¬ 
tion. 

AUTHENTIC,  AvS-eitfiwf,  fomething  of  received  authority. 
It  alfo  fignifies  fomething  folemn,  and  celebrated  ;  clothed  in 
all  its  formalities  ;  and  attefted  by  proper  perfons  to  whom 
credit  has  been  regularly  given. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  truths  of  chriftianity  are  founded  on 
authentic  tefti monies,  (Ac.— Authentic  papers,  inftruments,  &c. 
— The  nobility  and  perfons  of  rank,  were  particularly  called 
authentic  perfons,  as  being  fuppofed  more  deferving  credit 
than  others. 

AUTHENTICATING*,  the  punifbing  an  adulterefs, 
by  public  whipping,  and  fhutting  her  up  in  a  convent  for 
two  years  :  after  which,  if  the  hufband  be  not  willing  to  take 
her  back,  (he  is  fhaven,  veiled,  and  {hut  up  for  life.  See 
Adultery. 

*  It  is  thus  called,  as  being  the  punilhment  preferibed  in  the 
Authentics. 

If  the  hufband  die  within  the  two  years,  fhe  feems  to  have 
a  right  to  petition  the  court  for  her  liberty  :  at  leaft,  another 
man  willing  to  marry  her,  may  petition,  and  probably  obtain  it. 

AUTHENTICS,  Authentic^,  in  the  civil  law,  is 
a  name  given  to  the  novels  of  Juftinian.  See  Novel. 

The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  not  well  known. — Alciat 
will  have  it  to  have  been  firft  given  them  by  Accurfius.  The 
novels  were  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  and  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  patrician  Julian,  who  alfo  redu¬ 
ced  thenTinto  fewer  words  and  lefs  compafs.  In  the  time  of 
Bulgarus,  there  was  a  fecond  verfion  made,  more  exa£t  and 
literal,  though  not  quite  fo  elegant  as  the  former. 

This  tranflation,  fays  the  author  juft  cited,  being  preferred 
by  Accurfius,  he  called  it  authentica ,  by  way  of  preference 
over  that  of  Julian,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

AUTHOR*,  Auctor,  properly  denotes  one  who  created 
or  produced  any  thing  ;  and  is  applied  by  way  of  eminence 
to  the  firft  caufe,  viz.  God. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  Greek  ocuize,  ipfe  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  Latin  participle  auttus,  of  augeo,  I  increafe. 

We  fay  the  author  of  nature ;  author  of  the  univerfe,  (Ac . 
See  Cause,  God,  Nature,  (Ac. 

The  term  author  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  inftitutor ,  or  inventor. — Polydore  Virgil  has  wrote  eight 
books  of  the  authors  or  inventors  of  things,  (Ac.  See  In¬ 
vention. — Pythagoras  is  held  the  author  of  the  dogma  of 
metempfyehofis.  See  Metempsychosis,  (Ac. 

Author,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  perfon  who  has 
wrote  or  compofed  fome  book,  or  writing.  See  Book,  Wri¬ 
ting,  (Ac. 

We  fay  the  facred  authors  ;  anonymous  authors ,  ancient  and 
modern  authors  ;  the  Latin  authors  pillaged  the  Greeks,  (Ac. 
See  Ancient,  Modern,  Anonymous,  <&c. — An  ori¬ 
ginal  author  is  he  who  firft  treated  of  any  point  or  fubjeCt ; 
who  did  not  follow  any  other  perfon,  imitate  any  model  ei¬ 
ther 
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the  manner  of  what  he  has  wrote. 


ther  In  the  matter  or 
See  Original. 

AUTHORIT  A  EE  Parliamenti.  See  Custodes 

aXhHt°rRIoTY’  A“CT0RtIT-> 

Powe  r  ?  command,  and  make  one  felf  obeyed.  See 

In i  this  fenfe  we  fay  the  fupreme  or  fovereign  authority  -  ab- 
folute  or  defpotic  authority  ;  the  royal  authority  ;  the  ep^ifcopal 
authority  ;  the  authority  of  the  church  ;  of  a  father,  ^  f  The 
authority  of  fcrmture,  of  a  creed,  confeffion,  or  the  like  '  See 
Sovereign,  Monarchy,  Despotic,  &c  See  alfo 
Jurisdiction,  Government  &c. 

A  wTkina  IT9;p  A  alf°  Ufed  f°r  the  teftimo"V  of  an  author,  or 
writing.  See  Attestation. 

The  word  is  alfo  particularly  underftood  of  an  apophthegm 

Dr  fentence  of  fome  great  or  eminent  perfon,  quoted  in  a  dT 

A  U  by  ra7  °f  Pro<*  or  embellifhmqent. 

Authority  alfo  mdudes  rules,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  decifi- 

CowfiRM  IdTCd  m  COnfirmation  of  a  m^ter  in  difpute.  See 

confirmation,  &C  r 

fcfe  qte«:d  \T  are  of  grat  »  the 

tchoois  texts  of  fcnpture  are  of  decifive  authority. 

make  a  ipecies  of  arguments  called  by  rhetorici- 

or  extrmfic  arguments.  See  Argument. 

ro  the  uteand  efFeft  of  authorities ,  fee  Prejudice  £vi- 

?ioNC,TR.EASON’  Probae"-‘”>  Faith,  Re’vrla- 

A  U  I  O  da  fe.  See  Act  o  f  Fa  i  t  rt 

A  mafte?  ^ndhf  A  L  V  S  a  Perfon  who  is  his  own  ruler  or 
matter,  and  has  no  other  over  him.  See  Acephalus. 

Ihe  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ipfe  ;  and 

X£i head. 

Son  n01?'nati0n  WaS  given  bF  tHS  Greeks  ">  obtain  arch- 
,rrf°P  ’«Wn°  Wer?  eXeml’rH  from  the  jurifdiflion  of  oatri- 
archs— Such  was  the  archbifhop  of  Cyprus,  by  a  general  de- 

fTCn  °f  Ephef“S>  -Web  frk/hin?  from  Ihe 

Patriarch,  &v!ma  Antioch-  See  Archbishop, 

HZZT"  ?'Verai  °theI  bifll°PS  !n  the  eaft-  who  were  au- 

rth^Tb  rWeKft’th0fe,0fRavenna  Pretended  to  the 
.  e,  t^th  council,  canon  39.  fays,  that  the 

is  t  a!f  ft'  jme  a“thot'ty  with  patriarchs ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  underftood  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  words  •  but 

only  as  intimating,  that  the  autoaphaS  have  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity  over  their  bilhops,  that  patriarchs  had  over  their  arch- 

Se=BP.V„oP  M  .Tfenfe  °nly  tHey  aK  «iual  ‘o  patriarchs, 
see  dishop,  Metropolitan  &c 

AUTOGR  APHUM*,  Avroy^ov,  the  very  hand-writing 

of  any  perfon  :  or  the  original  of  a  treatife  or  difeourfe  — 

CopT^r  t0  2  €°Py‘  ^  Manuscript»  Original, 

*  f°rmed  °fthe  two  Greek  ™rd*  ^d  yfet 

AUTOMATON*,  oiAutomatum,  a  felf-moving  en- 
|ine ;  or  a  machine  which  has  the  principle  of  motion  wTthin 
it  felf.  SeeMACHiNE,  and  Motion. 

*Ind  ,W°rdlS  av7vtf’‘nv*  compounded  of  cevm,  ipfe, 

1  m  exc,,ed'  ” read^ « **“« 

Such  were  Archytas’s  flying  dove,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lus,  Nofi.  At  .  I  10.  c.  12.  and  Regiomontanus’s  wooden  eagle 
wh.ch,  as  hiftorians  relate,  flew  forth  of  the  city,  met  the 
emperor,  faluted  him  and  returned  :  as  alfo  his  iron  fly,  which 

lt.^feaft  fl.ew  oxil  °fhiS  hand*,  and  taking  a  round,  returned 
thither  again.  Hakew.  Apol.  c.  io  §  i  d 

w^Tg  aTT°  arC  alf°  reck0ned  a11  mechanical  engines 
which  go  by  fprings,  weights,  &c.  included  within  them  • 
fuch  are  clocks  watches  &  Vid.  Bapt.  Pert.  Mag.  Nal 

s“alfoS— • 

AUTOPSY  *  Autov|/i*,  ocular  iiifpeftion  ;  or  the  feeing  a 
thing  with  one  s  own  eyes.  See  Sight,  Vision,  &e  ° 

AUTTTM  wVS  CA0rnP°unded  of  ^ro{,  one’s  felf,  and  fidht 
AUTUMN  *  Autumnus,  the  third  feafon  of  the  vear- 

are  |a  tied  &  harVeft’.and  thc,f™S  of  the  fun.mer' 
are  gatnered.  bee  Season,  ^ear,  <&c 

>”Lr“WOrdfr°m^"’  Ie"OTalbi  K  — 

tzzfi  nhhTbtLdaLwfb\^:t^\maeridian,di‘ia"“ 

■he  greareft  and  tiie  ,J;  “h^  ^ ^ 

to  happen  when  the  fun  enters  Libra.  Its  end  coincides  with 
the  beginning  of  winter.  See  Winter,  &c. 

]JVqe;:;atr  h.ave  comPuted  the  years  by  autumns ;  the  Encr. 
Jilh Saxons,  by  wmters.-Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient  German, 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  other  feafons  of  the  year  bu 
had  no  notion  of  autumn.  Lidyat  obferves  of  Hip  k  •  ’  • 
ot  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  yeaY,  that  gUln,ng 

/FLCJtuT  hyemm>  ^  PtlrUS  Wr  cat^dratus, 

4ut/jX  l{rbanmf  autumnat  Bartholomews. 

aWavs  been  rePuted  an  unhealthy  feafon.  Ter- 
tulhan  calls  ,t  tentator  valetudinum :  and  the7  fatyrift  fpeaks 
■  Oi  it  in  the  lame  light—  Autumnus  Libitinee  queeflus  acerbes 
Autumn  m  a  chymy,  the  time  or  feafon  then  die  ope'ra- 
lon  yf  the  philofopher’s  ftone  is  brought  to  maturity  andper- 
fe6fion.  See  Alchym  y,  and  Philosopher’*  Stone. 
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AUTUMNAL,  fomething  peculiar  to  autumn :  See  Afr- 

i  UMN, 

Au  ru  iMNal  Point,  is  one  of  the  equinodfial  points;  being  that 
froni  which  the  fun  begins  to  defeend  towards  the  fouth  pole. 
See L qju  1  no ct ial  Point.  .  p 

Autumnal  Equinox,  is  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the 
autumnal  point.  See  Equinox, 

Autumnal  flowers.  See  the  article  FloweR. 

rina  fhN  rL/ynSe  arC  tbo^e  tbr°ugh  which  the  fun  paifes  du¬ 
ring  the  feaion  of  autumn.  See  Sign 

The  autii miai  figns  are  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittary.  See 

A  tt  yvAc  t ScC0.RP10»  and  Sagittarius. 

b  rbetoric,  a  figure  whereby  any  thing  is  mag- 

A  U  yt  T°rmuch'  SeeAMPLI^CATION. 
nr trr/v  1  A  R  Y,1  AuxiLrARis,  any  thing  that  is  helping 
or  affiftmg  to  another.  See  Auxilium. 

own  fI\AaUXllttry  b°°ks  a  Prmce  is  to  truft  more  to  his 
loldiers,  than  to  auxiliary  troops,  isc. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to  form  or 

conjugate  others ;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to  them  to  form  or 

tToT  t^m°°ds  or  tenfes  tbereof*  See  Verb,  Conjug  a- 

Such,  in  Engjifh  are,  have,  am,  or  be  ;  in  French,  e/lre,  and 
avoir-,  in  Italian,  ho,  nnAjono,  tffr.—The  auxiliary  ^Tup- 
plies  the  want  of  paflives  in  our  language.  See  Passive. 

All  the  modern  languages  we  know  of,  make  u fe  oi  auxiliary 
verbs.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  verbs  thereof  do  not  change 
their  terminations  or  endings,  as  thofe  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  denote  the  different  tenfes  or  times  of  being,  doing  or  Of¬ 
fering;  nor  the  different  moods  or  manners  of  their  fignify- 

'ng;7f°(that,t0  ^PPjy  this  defedf,  recourfe  is  had  to  different 
wt/wrf  verbs  See Lermina-hon,  Tense,  Person,^. 

ones^lfj  ^a  atf  hary  verbs,  we  have  feveral  defective 
crin  l\bd  '  VJlll^aU?  may,  can,  and  have  ;  which  by  chan- 

thnf  f 'fl?Wn  ^rm!Rat*ons  fave  the  neceflity  of  changing 
thofe  of  the  verbs  they  are  added  to. -Thus,  inftead  of 

SrTta “Zl hurt  to!  WC  ^  1  *  burn’  thou  W 

AUXILIUM,  in  lav/.  See  the  article  Aid 

flgnifies  an  order  of  court  for  thefum- 
momng  of  one  party  at  the  fuit  of  another. 

milium  faciendum  vd  filiam  maritandam , 
was  a  writ  di reded  to  the  fheriff  of  every  county,  where  the 

^°J,0,  lcr  T  *»•  fy  tenants,  to  leiy  of  .Urn  teafon! 

A«e  ofd’his  lardn  Jthe,kn'Bbting  bis  eldd‘  fon.  «  «l>e  mar- 
A  WbA  P  5?  -C  d,eft  dauShter-  See  Aid. 

ed  bv  W  n!  3W’  .the  Judgment  of  one  who  is  neither  affign- 

cttroveTfv  bir'Tr  b>l Lthe>dS'.  ^  ending  a  matt  Jin 
at  variance  ’  Sen  by  '  ’e  par,;K  themfelves  that  are 

AWiTai,  A  f1,™’  Arbitration, 

*rr>h’  °J  .  a  ^makers  implement,  wherewith  holes 

fame  -The  i/iT’  f°/?c!litat?  the  «itching,  or  fewing  the 
crooked  an  A  J  f- the  awl  ,s  a  little  flat,  and 

A  WMF’  or  1  he  P0,?f  gr0Und  t0  an  acute  angle. 

containin' Vfteok  ’  "  D“‘Ch  mear“rC  of  caPaclty  h<  liquids  ; 
to  wha  fn  Fnn?  dS’-  or  ,f; merges  or  Vet, eels:  anfwering 

Ftale  or  .  of,  F  3  m  i  °f  a  ‘on  of 

alfo  Mr  A  S  Jr  B,  Sc.  Sl,Ih  “n‘  Arbuth-  r°b-  33-  See 

corn  or  gt'aff’  Sef A  r  1  s  T  ColTS?  0l"  °f  ^  ^ 

A  Ac  lilteNisGb  °n  b°ard  3  ftip’  >is  Wbcn  a  fai'’  a  tarpaulin,  ot 

In  the  long  boat  they  make  an  mming,  by  bringing  the  fail 

hook! 1C  2nd  fhy  ;  and  b0“mi"S  I'  out  with  the  boat- 

A  X3  Ca/pente[’s  mftrument  ferving  to  hew  wood.— The  ax 
differs  from  the  joiner’s  hatchet,  in  that  it  is  made  bigter 
eeper,  and  heavier,  as  ferving  to  hew  great  fluff  •  andit^ 
^ge  tapering  into  the  middle  of  its  blade.  See  Hatchet 
It  is  furmfhed  with  a  long  handle  or  helve  as  beino-  m  k' 

A  VtVtS  ST  ahandS-  *£•  W  Itn  g  “  bS 

AA1LrLA  ',or  Ala,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  under  the 

part  of  ,„e  arm  ;  commonly  called  the  arlpit.  Set  Arm 
..  rTie  ford  ls  a  diminutive  of  axis;  q.d  little  axis  c«.  aRM* 
Abfcelfes  in  the  axilla  are  ufu ally  d^nnerous  on‘-iSnAX,Sf 
the  many  blood- vefTels,  lymphatics,  nerves  hfe  th  u*  °f 
which  form  large  plexus’s.— By  theStU^ 
were  to  be  hanged  by  the  axilla,  if  they  were  underX'^13 
of  puberty.  See  Pub  ERTY,  tic.  y  W£re  •  the  2S£ 

AXILLA  in  botany,  is  the  fpace  comprehended  between  the 
ftems  of  plants  and  their  leaves.  See  Plant TtEm 
Leaf,  &c.  ^t e m. 

Hence  we  iky,  thofe  flowers  grow  in  the  axilla  of  the  leave* 

Pedi c lb ,  £  aVC-  0r  their  pedid“-  See  Flowb r! 

A  fe,ongR  to  Li’jf:; *r*!ng  that 

Axillary  Artery,  is  a  ramific^;™  c\i  ^  eA,XlLLA. 
clavian  artery  ;  which  paffing  under  the °l,  'he  fub' 
name,  and  is  called  axillary?  See  A r  t b ^P'K>  cha"ges  its 
Ax  I L  L  a  r  y  f  ei?iy  is  one  of  rhp  Tnk  i 

under  the  arm-pits,  divides  itfelf  "'T  Ve"'i  V  wblcb  PalTing 

tint,  inferior,  extern  1  T  T”  bra”chcs’  fupe° 

’  mternal,  <&c.  which  are  fpread  over 

the 
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See  aifo 


alfo 

See 


called 

Axis 


the  arm.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol. )  fig.  6.  lit.  tn 

Subclavian,  and  Vein. 

The  fecond  vertebra  of  the  back  is  lometimes 
axillary  ;  in  regard  it  is  neareft  to  the  arm-pits. 

and  Vertebra. 

Avti  lary  GWi.  SeerliRCUs.  . 

A  X  IN  O  MANGY*,  AxinomaNTIA,  an  ancient  p 
of  divination,  or  method  of  foretelling  future  events  oy  means 

of  an  ax  or  hatchet,  See  Divination.  and 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  u^iviu  J  ’ 

lACtvJua,  diyinatio.  ancients  ;  and  was 

This  art  was  in  good  repute  among  the  ancicn  , 
performed,  according  to  forne,  by  laying  an  agat-ftone  on 
rprl  -  hot  h^tch^ti  See  Ag  a  r.  r  • 

AXIOM,  Axiom  a,  a  felf-evident  tru*h  ’  °r  ? ^Truth 
whofe  truth  every  perfon  perceives  at  firft  fight.  See  I  R  u  , 

and  Proposition.  ,  . 

Thus,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  a  thin 
cannot  give  what  itfelf  has  not ;  that  a  thing  cannot  be  and 
not  be  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can 

arife.  &c.  are  axioms.  . 

By  axioms ,  called  alfo  maxims ,  are  underftood  all  common  no¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo  clear  and  forcible,  t 
a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  renouncing  common  tenle 
and  natural  reafon.  See  Maxim,  Ev i: d e n> c e, , 

The  rule  of  axioms  is  this,  that  whatever  propofition  expreiies 
the  immediate  clear  comparifon  of  two  ideas  without  the  help 
of  a  third,  is  an  axiom.— On  the  other  hand,  a  truth  which 
does  not  arife  from  an  immediate  comparifon  of  two  ideas,  is 
no  axiom.  See  Idea,  Relation,  &c. 

Wolfiusaffigns  the  effence  of  an  axiom  thus:  whatever  pro¬ 
pofition  arifes  immediately  from  the  confideration  of  a  Jingle 
definition,  is  an  axiom. — Thus  it  neceffarily  following  from 
the  genefis  of  a  circle,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  thereof,  are  equal ;  inafmuch  as 
they  all  reprefent  the  fame  line  in  different  fituations  .  this  is 

an  axiom.  See  Definition. 

Hence,  the  truth  of  axioms  being  perceived  by  the  meer  in¬ 
tuition  of  a  definition  ;  they  need  no  demonftration :  fince 
they  are  neceffarily  as  true,  as  the  definition  is  juft.  See 

Demonstration.  t  ,  , 

Several  authors  abufe  this  property  of  axioms ,  and  obtrude  tor 
axioms  the  premifes  of  fyllogifms,  which  they  are  not  able 
to  prove. — Euclid  himfelf  lies  liable  to  exception  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  having  afTumed  the  quality  of  figures  which  mutually 
agree,  or  are  congruous  to  each  other,  as  an  axiom.  See 

Congruency.  ,  , 

Axioms,  in  effeft,  ftrialy  fpeaking,  are  no  other  than  iden¬ 
tic  propofitions. — Thus  to  fay  that  all  right  angles  are  equal 
to  each  other,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  all  right  angles  are  right 
angles :  fuch  equality  being  implied  in  the  very  definition,  the 
very  name.  See  Definition.. 

My  lord  Bacon  propofes  a  new  fcience,  to  confift  of  genera 
axioms ,  under  the  denomination  of  philofophia  prima.  Sei 
Philosophy,  Knowledge,  &c. 

For  the  reafon  of  the  evidence  of  axioms  :  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  knowledge  being  only  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  ;  where  that  agreement 
or  difagreement  is  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other  ideas,  there  our 
knowledge  is  felf-evident  :  which  being  fo,  not  only  thofe 
ufually  allowed  for  axioms  or  maxims ,  but  an  infinite 
number  of  other  propofitions,  partake  equally  with  them 
in  this  felf-evidence.  Thus,  that  a  circle  is  a  circle,  blue 
is  not  red,  are  as  felf-evident  propofitions,  as  thofe  general 
ones,  what  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be.  Nor  can  the  confideration  of  thefe  pro¬ 
pofitions  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
co-exiftence,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  of  this 
but  in  very  few.  And  therefore  in  this  fort  we  have  very 
little  intuitive  knowledge  ;  though  in  feme  few  propofitions  we 
have.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place,  is  a  felf- 
evident  propofition  :  the  idea  of  fitting  a  place  equal  to  the 
contents  of  its  fuperficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body. 
As  to  the  relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed 
many  axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equality  :  as,  that 
equals  being  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be  equal, 
&c.  which  however  received  lor  axioms ,  yet  have  not  a 
clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  one  and  one  are  equal 
to  two  ;  that  if  from  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  you  take 
two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand  two,  the 
remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.  As  to  real  exiftence,  fince 
that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  of  our  ideas,  but  that 
of  ourfelves',  and  of  a  firft  being  ;  we  have  not  fo  much  as 
a  demonftrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  real  exiftence  of  other  beings.  See  Existence. 
For  the  influence  of  axioms  or  general  maxims  on  the  other 
parts  of  our  knowledge :  the  rules  eltablilhed  in  the  fchools, 
that  all  reafonings  are  ex  pracognitis  <&  praconcejjis ,  feem  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge  in  thefe  maxims, 
and  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  praecognita  ;  which  implies  two 
things,  viz.  that  thefe  axioms  are  thofe  truths  firft:  known  to 
die  mind  }  and,  that  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  know- 
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ledge  depend.— But,  firft,  that  thefe  axioms  arc  not  the  truth¬ 
ful?  known  to  the  mind,  is  evident  from  experience :  fo;: 
who  knows  not  that  a  child  perceives  that  a  ftranger  is  not 
its  mother,  long  before  he  knows  it  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ?  and  how  many  truths  are  there 
about  numbers,  which  the  mind  is  perfe&ly  acquainted  with, 
and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  maxims  ? 

Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  axioms  are  not  the 
principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge  ;  for  if 
there  be  a  great  many  other  truths,  as  felf-evident  as  they, 
and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  fhould  be  the  principles,  from  which  we  deduce 
all  other  truths. — Thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three, 
is  as  evident,  and  eafier  known,  than  that  the  whole  is  equal 
to  all  its  parts. — Nor,  after  the  knowledge  of  this  axiom ,  do 
we  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better,  or 
more  certainly,  than  we  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any 
odds  in  thefe  ideas,  the  ideas  of  whole  and  parts  are  more 
obfeure,  or  at  leaft  more  difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind, 
than  thofe  of  one,  two,  and  three. 

Either,  therefore,  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  praecog- 
nita,  or  general  maxims,  called  principles  ;  or  elfe  fuch  as 
thefe  (that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  two  and  two  are  four, 
&c.)  and  a  great  part  of  numeration,  are  axioms.  To  thefe, 
if  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  propofitions  that  may  be  made 
about  all  our  diftinft  ideas,  principles  will  be  almoft  infinite  ; 
and  a  great  many  innate  principles,  many  men  never  come 
to  know  all  their  lives. 

General  maxims,  or  axioms ,  then,  may  be  of  ufe  in  difputes, 
to  ftop  the  mouths  of  wranglers  ;  but  are  of  little  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  unknown  truths.  Several  general  maxims  are  no 
more  than  bare  verbal  propofitions,  and  teach  us  nothing 
but  the  refpeft  and  import  of  names  one  to  another  ;  as,  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  :  what  real  truth  doth  this  teach 
us  more,  than  what  the  fignification  of  the  word  totum ,  or 
whole ,  does  of  itfelf  import  ?  If  rightly  confidered,  we  may- 
fay,  that  where  our  ideas  are  clear  and  diftindt,  there  is 
little  or  no  ufe  at  all  of  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  of  them.  He  that  needs  any  proof 
to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  aflent  to  this  propofition, 
that  two  are  equal  to  two,  or  that  white  is  not  black  ;  will 
alfo  have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is, 
is ;  or,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  as  maxims  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  clear 
and  diftindl  ideas ;  fo  they  are  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our 
ideas  are  confufed,  and  where  we  ufe  words,  that  are  not  an¬ 
nexed  to  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Locke. 

Axiom  is  alfo  an  eftablilhed  principle  in  fome  art  or  fcience. 
See  Principle,  dr. 

Thus,  it  is  an  axiom  in  phyfics,  that  nature  difeovers  herfelf 
moft  in  the  fmalleft  fubjedfs ;  that  nature  does  nothing  in 
vain  ;  that  effedls  are  proportional  to  their  caufes,  &c.  So 
it  is  an  axiom  in  geometry,  that  things  equal  to  the  fame 
third  are  alfo  equal  to  one  anotther  j  that  if  to  equal  things 
you  add  equals,  the  fums  will  be  equal,  &c.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  refledtion,  &e.  It  is  an  axiom  in  medicine,  &c.  that  there 
is  no  fincereacid  in  the  human  body,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  the  general  laws  of  motion  are  called  axioms ; 
as,  that  all  motion  is  redlilinear,  that  adlion  and  re-adtion 
are  equal,  &c.  See  Laws  of  Nature. 

Thefe  particular  axioms ,  it  may  be  obferved,  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  arife  from  any  firft  notions  or  ideas,  but  are  deduced 
from  certain  hypothefes;  this  is  particularly  obfervable  in 
phyfical  matters,  wherein,  as  feveral  experiments  contribute 
to  make  one  hypothefis,  fo  feveral  hypothefes  contribute  to 
one  axiom.  See  Hypothesis,  &c. 

AX  I S  properly  fignifies  a  line,  or  long  piece  of  iron  or  wopd 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  a  fphere,  which  is  moveable  upon 
the  fame.  See  Sphere. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  axis  of  a  fphere,  or  globe  ;  the  axis , 
or  axle- tree  of  a  wheel*,  &c.  See  Globe,  Wheel,  &c. 

*  There  are  now  a  fort  of  improved  iron  axle  trees  made  for 
coaches  and  chaifes,  which  will  go  in  all  roads,  wider  or 
narrower.  Some  ferew  to  the  end,  after  the  French  man¬ 
ner. 

Axis  of  the  world ,  in  aftronomy. — The  axis  of  the  world  is  an 
imaginary  right  line,  conceived  to  pafs  through  the  centre  oi 
the  earth,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  the  furface  of  the 
mundane  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

About  this  line  as  an  axis ,  the  fphere,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fy- 
ftem,  is  fuppofed  daily  to  revolve.  See  Earth,  and  Ro¬ 
tation.  See  alfo  Ptole maic. 

This  axis  is  reprefented  by  the  line  PQ,  Tab.  AJlron.fig.  52. 
— The  two  extreme  points  hereof,  in  the  furface  of  the 
fphere,  viz.  P  and  Q_,  are  called  its  poles.  See  Pole. 

Axis  of  the  earth ,  is  a  right  line,  upon  which  the  earth  per¬ 
forms  its  diurnal  rotation,  from  weft  to  eaft.  See  Earth, 
Rotation,  tsV. 

Such  is  the  line  PQ,  Tab.  Geog.  fg.  7. — The  two  extreme 
points  hereof  are  alfo  called  poles.  See  Pole. 

Th eMxis  of  the  earth  is  a  part  of  the  axis  of  the  world. — It 
always  remains  parallel  to  it  felf,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 

equator. 
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equator.  See  Parallelism,  Inclination,  and  An- 
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Axis  of  a  planet,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  thereof 
about  which  the  planet  revolves.  See" Planet,  &c. 

The  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  except  Mercury  and 
Saturn,  are  known,  by  obfervation,  to  move  about  their  fe- 
veral  axes ;  and  the  like  motion  is  ealily  inferred  ofthofe 
two.  See  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Saturn,  &c 
Axis  of  the  horizon,  the  equator,  ecliptic,  zodiac,'  kc.  are  right 
ines  drawn  through  the  centres  of  thofe  circles  perpendicular¬ 
ly  to  the  planes  thereof.  See  Circle.  See  alfo  Horizon 
Ecliptic,  Equator, &c.  See  alfo  Plane,  &c. 

Axis,  in  mechanics.  1  he  axis  of  a  ballance  is  the  line  upon 
which  it  moves  or  turns.  See  B a  l  l  a  n  c  e  . 

Axis  of  oficillation,  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  paf- 
m  throug  the  centie,  about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates. 
See  Oscillation,  and  Pendulum. 

Axis,  in  geometry.— Axis  of  rotation,  or  circumvolution,  is 
an  imaginary  right  line,  about  which  any  plane  figure  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  revolve,  in  order  to  generate  a  folid.  See  Solid, 
Genesis,  &c. 

’J  hus  a  fphere  is  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a 
lemicircle  about  its  diameter  or  axis ,  and  a  right  cone  by  that 
©f  a  right-angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular  leg,  which 
is  here  its  axis. 

Axis  of  a  circle  or  fphere,  is  a  line  palling  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle  or  fphere,  and  terminating  at  each  end,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  thereof.  See  Circle,  and  Sphere. 

The  axis  of  a  circle,  6' c.  is  otherwife  called  the  diameter 
thereof. — Such  is  the  line  AE.  ’Tab .  Geom.  fig.  27.  See  Dia¬ 
meter. 

Axis  is  yet  more  generally  ufed  fora  right  line  proceeding  from 
the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  bafe  thereof.  See  Figure, 
Vertex,  and  Ease. 

Axis  of  a  Cylinder  is  properly  that  quiefeent  right  line  about 
which  the  parallelogram  turns,  by  whole  revolution  the  cy¬ 
linder  is  formed.  See  Cylinder. 

Though,  both  in  right  and  oblique  cylinders,  the  right  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  oppofite  bafes,  is  alfo  called  the^x/V 
of  the-  cylinder . 

Axis  of  a  Cone  is  the  right  line  Or  fide  upon  which  the  rwht- 
angled  triangle  forming  the  cone,  makes  its  motion.  °See 
‘  'Cone. 

Hence  it  follows  that  only  a  right  cone  can  properly  have  an 
•  axis ;  in  regard  an  oblique  one  cannot  be  generated’  by  any 
motion  of  a  plane  figure  about  a  right  line  at  reft. 

But  in  regard  the  axis  of  a  right  cone  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  its  bafe  to  the  vertex  ;  in  analogy  hereto 
the  writers  of  conid  do  likewife  call  the  like  line  drawn  from 
the  p  centre  of  the  bafe  of  an  oblique  cone  to  the  vertex,  the 
axis  thereof.  •  -  -  <  -• 

Axis  of  a  Vejfiel,  is  that  quiefeent  right  line  palling  through  the 
middle  thereof,  perpendicularly  to  its  bafe,  and  equally  diftant 
from  its  fides. 

Axis  of  a  Conic  Sedlion ,  is  a  right  line  palling  through  the  middle 
of  the  figure,  and  cutting  all  the  ordinates  at  right  angles,  and 
into  two  equal  parts. 

Thus  if  A  P.  Tab.  Conies',  fig.  31.  be  drawn  perpendicularly 
to  F  F,  fo  as  to  divide  the  lection  into  two  equal  parts  ;  it  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  fe diion.  See  Section. 

Tranfverfe  Axis,  called  alfo  the  firfi  ox  principal  Axis  of  an  El¬ 
lipfis,  is  the  axis  A  P,  laft  defined  :  being  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiftindtion  to  the  conjugate  or  fecondary  axis.  See  Trans¬ 
verse.  '■ 

The  tranfverfe  axis  in  the  ellipfis  is  the  lohgeft;  and  in  the 
hyperbola -Cuts  the  curve  in  the  points  A  and  P.  fig.  32. 
Conjugate  AXIS,  or  fiecond  Axis  ofi  the  Ellipfis,  is  the  line  F  F, 
jig.  31.  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  figure  C,  parallel  to 
the  ordinate'  MN,  arid  perpendicularly  to  the  tranfverfe  axis 
AP;  being  terminated  at  each  extreme  by  the  curve.  See 
Ellipsis  and  Conjugate. 

The  conjugate  is  the  Ihorter  of  the  two  axes  of  an  ellipfis  ; 
and  is  not  only  found  in  the  ellipfis,  but  in  the  hyperbola. 
Conjugate,  ox  fiecond  Axis,  ofi  an.  Hyperbola,  is  the  right  line  F  F, 
jig.  32.  drawn  through  die  centre  parallel  to  the  ordinates  MN, 
M  N,  perpendicularly  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  A  P.  See  Hy¬ 
perbola. 

The  length  of  this  axis,  though  more  than  infinite,  maybe 
found  by  this  proportion,  y^AMxPM  :AP;:  2M  N  :  F  F. 
The  axis  of  a  parabola  is  of  an  indeterminate  length,  that  is, 
is  infinite. — The  axis  of  tfie.ellipfis  is  determinate. — The  pa¬ 
rabola  has  only  one  axis  ;  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola  two.  See 
Curve. 

Axis  in  Optics. — Optic  axis,  or  vifiual  axis,  is  a  ray  palling 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye ;  or  it  is  that  ray  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  the  middle  of  the  luminous  cone,  falls  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  cryftalline  humour,  and  confequently  partes 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  See  Optic,  Ray,  Cone, 
Vision,  &c. 

Common  or  mean  Axis,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
concourfe  of  the  two  optic  nerves,  through  the  middle  of  the 
right  line,  which  joins  the  extremity  of  the  fame  optic  nerves. 
SeeOPTic  Mm. 

Axis  ofi  a  Lens,  or  Glafis,  is  a  right  line  palling;  along  the  axis  of 
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that  folid  whereof  the  lens  isalegment.  See  Lens  and  Glass. 
T  hus  a  fpherical  convex  lens,  being  a  legment  of  fome  fphere  ; 
the  axis  ol  the  lens  is  the  fame  with  the  axis  of  the  fphere; 
or  it  is  a  right  line  palling  through  the  centre  thereof.  See 
Convex,  &c. 

Or,  the  axis  of  a  glafs  is  a  right  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  two  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  glafs.  See  Optic 
Glafis. 

Axis  ofi  Incidence,  in  dioptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  fur- 
face.  See  Incidence.— Such  is  the  line  D  B,  Tab.  Optics 

fig •  56. 

Axis  ofi Refradlion ,  is  a  right  line  continued  from  the  point  of 
incidence  or  refra&ion,  perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  lur- 
face,  along  the  further  medium.  Such  is  the  line  B  E. 

Or  it  is  that  made  by  the  incident  ray,  perpendicularly  pro¬ 
longed  on  the  fide  of  the  fecond  medium.  See  Refrac¬ 
tion. 

Axis  ofi  a  Magnet,  or  magnetic  alKxis,  is  a  line  palling  through 
the  middle  of  a  magnet,  length-wife ;  in  fuch  manner,  as 
that  however  the  magnet  be  divided,  provided  the  divifion  be 
according  to  a  plane  wherein  fuch  line  is  found,  the  load  -ftone 
will  be  made  into  two  load-ftones.  SeeMACNET  and  Mag¬ 
netism. 

The  extremes  of  fuch  lines  are  called  the  poles  of  the  ftor.e. 
See  Pole  and  Polarity. 

Axis,  in  anatomy,  is  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  ;  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  Ikulk— See  Tab.  Amt.  ( Ofteol .)  fig.  9.  See  alfo 
Vertebra. 

It  is  thus  called  by  reafon  the  firft  vertebra,  with  the  head, 
move  thereon,  as  on  an  axis.  See  Car  do. 

Spiral  Axis,  in  architecture,  is  the  axis  of  a  twifted  column, 
drawn  fpiraliy,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without. 
See  Twified  Column. 

Axis  of  the  Tonic  Capital ,  is  a  line  palling  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute.  See  Ionic  and 
Volute. 

The  axis  is  otherwife  called  cathetus.  See  Cathetus. 

Axis  in  peritrochio,  is  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  or 
fimple  machines;  contrived  chiefly  for  the  railing  of  weights 
to  a  conhderable  height.  See  Mechanical  Power,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  a  circle,  reprefonted  A  B,  ( Tab.  Mechanics,  fig. 
44-)  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and  moveable  to¬ 
gether  with  it,  about  i ts  axis  Eh.  —  This  cylinder  is  called  the 
axis  ;  the  circle,  the  peritroebium ;  and  the  radii,  or  fpokes, 
which  are  fometimes  fitted  immediately  into  the  cylinder, with¬ 
out  any  circle,  th tficytala.  See  Perit rochi u m.— Round 
the  axis  winds  a  rope,  whereby  the  weight,  &c.  is  to  be  raifed. 
The  axis  in  peritrochio  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  every  ma¬ 
chine,  where  a  circle  may  be  conceived  deferibed  about  a 
fixed  axis ,  concentric  to  the  plane  of  a  cylinder  about  which 
it  is  placed;  as  in  crane-wheels,  mill-wheels,  capftans,  idc 
See  Wheel. 

Doftrine.  of  the  Axis  in  peritrochio-i .  If  the  power,  applied  to  an 
axis  in  peritrochio,  in  thedireftion  A  L ,fig.  y.  perpendicular  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  or  to  the  fcytala  or  fpoke,  be  to  a 
weight  G,  as  the  radius  of  the  axis  C  E,  is  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel  C  A,  or  the  length  of  the  fpoke  ;  the  power  will 
juft  fuftain  the  weight,  i.  e.  the  weight  and  the  power  will 
be  in  aequ ilibrio. 

2.  If  a  power  applied  in  F,  pull  down  the  wheel,  according 
to  the  line  of  direction  F  D,  which  is  oblique  to  the  radius  0°* 
the  wheel,  though  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  dire&ion  ;  it 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  a  power  which  a£ts  according 
to  the  perpendicular  direction  A  L,  which  the  whole  fine  has 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  direction  D  F  C. 

Hence,  fince  the  diftance  of  the  power  in  A,  is  the  radius 
C  A  ;  the  angle  of  dire'dion  D  F  C  being  given,  the  diftance 
D  C  is  eafily  found. 

3.  Powers  applied  to  the  wheel  in  feveral  points,  F  and  K 
according  to  the  direftions,  FDandK  I,  parallel  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  one  A  L,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diftances  from 
the  centre  of  motion  C  D  and  C  I,  reciprocally. 

Hence,  as  the  diftance.  from  the  centre  of  motion  encreafts 
the  power  decreafes  ;  D5  vice  verfa.— Hence  alfo,  fince  the  ra¬ 
dius  A  C  is  the  greateft  diftance,  and  agrees  to  the  power  a&- 
mg  according  to  the  line  of  direction  ;  the  perpendicular  power 
will  be  the  fmalleft  of  all  thofe  able  to  fuftain  the  weight  G 
according  to  the  feveral  lines  ofdireaion.  &  ’ 

4.  If  a  power  a£ting  according  to  the  perpendicular  A  L  •  raife 

the  weight  G ;  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  power  will  be 
to  the  fpace  paffed  through  by  the  weight,  as  the  weight  to  the 
power.  & 

For,  in  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  power  palTes  through 
its  whole  periphery  ;  and  in  the  fame  time  the  weight  is  raifed 
alpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  axis  :  the  Lee  of  the 
power,  therefore,  „  to  the  fpace  of  the  weight,  as  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  axis:  but  the  power  is  to 

Tli ereft!  ^  °f  the  t0  thaC  che  wheel. 

A  Power>  and  a  weight  being  given,  to  conftrueft  an  axis 
tn  peritrochio,  whereby  it  lhall  be  fuftained  and  railed.  . 

Let  the  radius  of  the  axis  be  big  enough  to  fupport  the  weftht 
without  breaking.  Then,  as  the  power  is  to  the  weight,0  fo 
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fn*Aa  t  he  radius  of  the  wheel,  or  the  length  oi  the  fpohe,  to 

the  radius  of  the  axis.  .  .  , 

Hence,  if  the  power  be  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  weigh  ,  ie 
radius  of  the  wheel  muft  be  vaftly  great,  — e.  gr.  luppo  e  t  -e 
weight  3000,  and  the  power  50,  the  radius  ot  the  wheel  vu 
be  to  that  of  the  axis  as  60  to  1. 

This  inconvenience  is  provided  againft  by  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wheels  and  axes  ;  and  making  one  turn  round  another, 
by  means  of  teeth  or  pinions.  See  Wheel. 

AXLE -Tree.  See  the  article  Axis. 

AXUNGIA*,  a  kind  of  fat,  the  hardeft  and  dryeft  of  any  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  See  Fat, 

*  The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed,  ab  axe  rotarum  qua 
ungurt tur,  from  the  greafe  of  wheels. 

The  Latins  diftinguifh  fat  into  pinguedo,  and  adeps  or  Jevum  ; 
which  laft  when  old  is  particularly  called  axungia :  but  many 
of  our  modern  writers  confound  them.  See  Pinguedo,  and 
Adeps. 

Phyficians  make  ufe  of  the  axungia  of  the  goofe,  the  dog, 
the  viper,  £nd  fome  others,  efpecially  that  of  man,  which  is 
held  of  extraordinary  fervice  in  the  drawing  and  ripening  of 
tumours,  gffc.  See  Attrahent.  See  alfo  Viper,  fife. 
Axungia  ofGlafs ,  called  alfo  the  gall,  and  fa  It  of  glafs,  is  a 
feum  taken  from  the  top  of  the  matter  of  glafs  before  it  be 

vitrified.  See  Glass.  . 

AYEL,  inlaw,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  grandfather  being 
feized  in  his  demefn  the  day  he  died,  a  ftranger  enters  the  lame 
day,  and  difpofleffes  the  heir.  See  Writ, 

A  YRY,  or  Aery  of  hawks,  a  neft  or  company  of  hawks  ;  fo 
called  from  the  old  French  word  aire,  which  fignifies  the 
fame.  See  Hawk,  Hawking,  and  Eyrie. 
AYSIAMENTA,  or  Ayziament  a.  See  Easements. 
AZAMOGLANS.  See  the  article  Agemoglans. 
AZIMUTH*,  in  aftronomy. — The  azimuth  of  the  fun,  or 
a  ftar,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  between  the 
•  meridian  of  the  place,  and  any  given  vertical.  See  Meri¬ 
dian,  and  Vertical. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Arabic,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

The  azimuth  is  the  complement  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
amplitude  to  a  quadrant.  See  Amplitude. 

The  azimuth  is  found  trigonometrically,  by  this  proportion  ; 
As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  the  fun’s  altitude  to  the  cofine  of  the  azimuth  from  the 
fouth,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox. — To  find  the  azimuth  by 
the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

Magnetical  Azimuth,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  fun’s  azimuth  circle,  and  the  magnetical  meri¬ 
dian  ;  or  it  is  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the 
north  or  fouth  point  of  the  compafs.  See  Magnetical. 

It  is  found,  by  obferving  the  fun  with  an  azimuth  compafs, 
when  he  is  about  10  or  15  degrees  high,  either  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  afternoon.  See  Azimuth  Compass. 

Azimuth  Compafs,  is  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea  for  finding 
the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth.  See  Magnetical  Azimuth. 
The  defeription  and  ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs,  fee  under 
the  article  Azimuth  Compass. 

Azimuth  Dial ,  is  a  dial  whole  ftyle  or  gnomon  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  See  Dial. 

Azimuths,  called  alfo  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  inter¬ 
fering  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the 
horizon  at  right  angles,  in  all  the  points  thereof. 

The  horizon  being  divided  into  360°  j  for  this  reafon  they 
ufually  conceive  360  azimuths.— Thefe  azimuths  are  reprefent- 
ed  by  the  rhumbs  on  fea-charts.  See  Horizon,  Rhumb, 
Chart,  IAc. 

On  the  globe  thefe  circles  are  reprefented  by  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  when  ferewed  in  the  zenith.  See  Globe,  Qua¬ 
drant  of  Altitude,  &c. 

On  thefe  azimuths  is  reckoned  the  heighth  of  the  ftars  and 
the  fun,  when  he  is  not  in  the  meridian  ;  that  is,  the  azi¬ 
muths  {hew  what  diftance  thefe  are  at  from  the  horizon.  See 
Altitude,  Sun,  Star,  <&c. 

AZONI,  a£wvo»,  in  mythology,  a  term  anciently  applied  to 

fuch  of  the  gods  as  were  not  the  private  divinities  of  any 
particular  country  or  people,  but  were  acknowledged  as  gods 
in  every  country,  and  worfhipped  by  every  nation.  See  God. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  privative  a>  and 
zone,  country. 

Thefe  azoni  were  a  degree  above  the  vifible  and  fenfible 
gods,  which  were  called  zonal  j  who  inhabited  fome  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  world,  and  never  ftirred  out  of  the  diftridl  or 
zone  that  was  aftigned  them. 
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AZOTft,  among  the  ancient  chymifts,  fignFfied  the  firft 
matter  of  metals ;  or  the  meicury  of  a  metal,  more  particu¬ 
larly  what  they  cJl  the  mercury  of  the  philofophers,  which 
they  pretend  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  metallic  bodies  *.  See 
Metal,  Mercury,  tfic. 

*  Paracelfus’s  azotb,  whicn  he  boafted  of  as  an  univerfal  reme¬ 
dy,  is  pretended  to  have  been  a  preparation  of  gold,  filver, 
and  mercury  :  a  quantity  of  this  he  is  faid  to  have  always 
carried  with  him  in  the  pummel  of  hisfword. 

A  Z  U  R  E,  the  blue  colour  of  the  Ikies.  See  Blue, Colour, 
Sky,  &c. 

Azure,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats  of 
arms  of  all  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a  baron.  See  Co¬ 
lour. 

In  the  efcutcheons  of  noblemen,  blue  is  called  fapphire  j  and 
Ln  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  Jupiter. — In  engraving,  it  is 
reprefented  by  ftrokes  or  hatches  drawn  horizontally,  as  re¬ 
prefented  in  Tab.  Heraldry ,  fig.  3. 

The  French  prefer  this  colour  to  all  others,  by  reafon  the 
field  of  the  arms  of  their  kings  is  azure. 

Azure  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  mineral  colour,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  ultramarine ,  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli.  See 
Lazuli,  and  Ultramarine. 

In  propriety,  however,  azure  fhould  rather  denote  a  bright 
blue  colour,  made  from  the  lapis  armenus ;  by  our  painters 
more  ufually  called  Lambert' s-blue.  See  Armenian. 

AZYGOS,  A^yoq,  in  anatomy,  a  vein  arifing  out  of  the 
cava,  otherwise  called  vena  fine  pari ,  becaufe  fingle.  See 
Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  12.  lit.  hh.  and  alfo  fee  Vein. 
The  vena  azygos  is  the  third  branch  of  the  afeending  trunk  of 
the  cava. — It  defeends  through  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  and  at  its  arrival  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  verte¬ 
bra,  begins  to  keep  the  middle,  and  fends  forth  on  each  fide, 
intercoftal  branches  to  the  interftices  of  the  eight  lower  ribs  ; 
and  there  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  larger  of  which 
is  inferted  fometimes  into  the  cava,  but  oftner  into  the  e- 
mulgent ;  the  other  enters  the  cava,  commonly  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  emulgent,  but  is  feldom  joined  to  the  emulgent  it 
felf.  See  Cava,  and  Emulgent. 

AZYMITES,  they  who  communicate  in  bread  not  leaven¬ 
ed,  orfermented.  See  Azymus. 

This  appellation  is  given  by  Cerularius,  to  thofe  of  the  Latin 
church,  upon  his  excommunicating  them  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

The  Armenians  and  Maronites  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  azymus, 
or  unleavened  bread,  in  their  office  j  on  which  account  fome 
Greeks  call  them  azymites.  See  Armenian,  and  Maro- 
nite. 

AZYMUS*,  A^v/zo;,  fomething  not  fermented,  or  that  is 
without  leaven.  See  Ferment,  and  Leaven. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  the  privative  «,  and 

ferment.  *  * 

The  term  azymus  is  much  ufed  in  the  difputes  betwixt  thofe 
of  the  Greek  and  Romifti  Church ;  the  latter  of  whom  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  bread  in  the  mafs  ought  to  be  azymus ,  unlea¬ 
vened,  in  imitation  of  the  pafchal  bread  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
our  Saviour,  who  inftituted  the  facrament  on  the  day  of  the 
paflover;  and  the  former  ftrenuoufly  maintaining  the  contrary, 
from  tradition,  and  the  conftant  ufage  of  the  church.  See 
Sacrament,  Eucharist,  eW. 

This  difpute  was  not  the  occafion  of  the  rupture  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  Photius  having  broke  with  the 
Popes  200  years  before.— The  patriarch  Cerularius,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  excommunicated  the  Latins  for  adhering 
to  the  ufe  of  azymus  bread,  or  confecrating  in  azymis. 

St.  Thomas,  in  4  Sent.  dijl.  11.  q.  2.  art.  2.  qutefiiunc.  3.  re¬ 
lates,  that  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  none  but  un¬ 
leavened  bread  was  ufed  in  the  eucharift,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
Eb ionites  arofe,  who  held  that  all  the  obfervahees  preferibed 
by  Mofes  were  {till  in  force  :  upon  which,  both  eaftern  and 
weftern  churches  took  to  the  ufe  of  leavened  bread  j  and  af¬ 
ter  the  extin&ion  of  that  herefy,  the  weftern  church  returned 
to  the  azymus  s  the  eaftern  pertinacioufly  adhering  to  the  for¬ 
mer  ufage. 

This  account  is  controverted  by  Fa.  Sirmond,  in  a  diflerta- 
tion  exprefs ;  wherein  he  (hews,  that  the  Latins  had  conftant- 
ly  communicated  in  leavened  bread,  till  the  tenth  century. 
And  cardinal  Bona,  JRerum  Liturgic .  c.  23.  p.  185.  owns  a 
deal  of  diftruft  of  what  St.  Thomas  alledges.—  In  the  council 
of  Florence  it  was  decreed  that  the  point  lay  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  church ;  and  that  either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
might  be  ufed ;  the  weftern  church  has  preferred  the  latter. 
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BT  ^  E  fecond  letter  of  our,  and  moft  other  alphabets*. 

B  is  the  firft  confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  in  its 
pronunciation  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  bleating  of  a 
y  lheep  ;  upon  which  account  Pierius  tells  us  in  his  hie¬ 
roglyphics,  that  the  Egyptians  reprefented  the  found  of  this 
letter  by  the  figure  of  that  animal.  S'fee  Letter,  Conso¬ 
nant,  (Ac. 

*  T1?*3 1°bCer^ation,  faiIs  Ih  the  ancient  Infh  alphabet :  where 
if  is  the  nrft,  and  A  the  feventeenth  :  and  in  the  Abyffinian, 
where is  the  thirteenth.  V.  Nichols,  hift.  tref.  p.  i2 
.  V-Flahcrt.  ogyg,  3.  30.  Ludolph.  gram.  JEth.  p.  2. 

Bis  alfo  one  of  thofe  letters  which  the  Eaftern  grammarians  call 
. becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion,  are  the  lips.  It  has  a  near  affinity  with  the  other  labials 

and  is  oft<rn  ufed  for  P  both  by  the  Armenians,  and 
otner  Orientals  j  as  in  Betrus  for  Petrus ,  apfens  for  abfens,  (Ac. 
and  by  the  Romans  for  V,  as  in  amabit  for  amavit ,  berna  for 
verna ,  c.  whence  arofe  that  jell  of  Aurelian  on  the  emperor 
Bonolus,  Non  ut  vlvat  natus  eft,  fed  ut  bibat.  See  V. 

B  requires  an  entire  clofure  and  prefliire  of  the  lips  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  and  therefore  can  fcarce  ever  end  the  found  of  a 
word:  but  when  you  endeavour  to  pronounce  it  there,  you 
are  obliged  to  add  an  E  to  open  the  lips  again  ;  as  in  Job, 
which  is  founded  Jobe. 

This  letter  alfo,  if  it  pafs  through  the  nofe,  becomes  an  M  ; 
as  appears  in  thofe  who  have  the  noftrils  ftopt  by  a  cold  or 
©therwife,  when  they  endeavour  to  pronounce  the  Letter  M  ; 

for  inftance,  many  men ,  is  by  fuch  a  one  founded,  bany  ben. 
See  M.  J 

anc'ents,  B  flood  for  300,  as  appears  by  this  verfe; 
Jit  a  trecentum  per  fe  retinere  videtur. 

\Vhen  a  line  was  drawn  above  it,  B ,  it  flood  for  3000  :  with 
a  kind  of  accent  below  it,  for  200 ;  but  among  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  Hebrews,  this  letter  fignified  only  2. 

. j  ^ »  *n  tbe  Preface  to  the  decrees  or  fenatuf-confulta  of  the 
old  Romans,  fignified  bonum  fadium.  It  is  often  found  on  me¬ 
dals  to  mark  the  epocha  or  year. 

Plutarch  obferves  that  the  Macedonians  changed  $  into  B,  and 
pronounced  Bilip,  Berenice ,  &c.  for  Philip ,  Pheronice ,  &c. 
and  thofe  of  Delphos  ufed  B,  inftead  of  n ;  as  j3a6«v  for  7 ro&tn, 
fiixgov  for  mx^ov,  (Ac.  See  P. 

The  Latins  faidfuppono,  oppono ,  for  fubpono,  obpono,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  optimut ,  though  they  wrote  obtinuit,  as  Quintilian  has 
obferved.— They  alfo  ufed  B  for  F  or  P  H  :  thus,  in  an  ancient 

t SPFREND0AnR^GSUe:rF,  °fEND  AR 

^  ^  Hours.  See  the  article  Hours. 
BACCHANALIA,  a  religious  feafl  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
celebrated  with  much  folemnity  among  the  ancients,  particu- 
iarly  the  Athenians,  who  even  computed  their  years  thereby 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 

The  bacchanalia  are  fometimes  alfo  called  orgia,  from  the 
Gree.t  opyn,  fury,  tranfport ;  by  reafon  of  the  madnefs  and 
enthufiafm  wherewith  the  people  appeared  to  be  poffeffed  at 
the  time  of  their  celebration.  See  Org  1  a. 

They  were  held  in  autumn,  and  took  their  rife  from  Egypt  • 

whence,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
by  Melampus. 

-  The  form  and  difpofition  of  the  folemnity  depended,  at  Athens 
on  the  archon,  and  was  at  firft  exceedingly  fimple,  but  byde- 

'  Srees  became  incumbered  with  a  number  of  ridiculous  cere¬ 
monies,  and  attended  with  a  world  of  difi'olutenefs  and  de. 
bauchery ;  infomuch  that  the  Romans,  who  grew  afhamed 
all  Italy : *  (upprcfled  them  by  a  fenatus-confultum  throughout 

1  he  women  had  a  great  (hare  in  the  folemnity,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  inftituted  on  their  account :  for  a  great  number 
of  them  attending  Bacchus  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Indies,  and 
cairy.ng  m  their  hands  the  thyrfus,  i.  e.  a  little  lance  covered 
ivy  an  vine-leaves,  finging  his  victories  and  triumphs 
wherever  they  went,  the  ceremony  was  kept  up  after  Bacchus’s 
ueification  under  the  title  of  bacchanalia ,  and  the  women 
vyere  lnltalled  pneftefles  thereof  under  that  of  baccha  or  bac¬ 
chantes.  bee  Thyrsus. 

T  hefe  prieftefles  at  the  time  of  the  feaft  run  through  the 
lircets  and  over  the  mountains  covered  with  tygers  fkins  their 
hair  dilhevelled,  their  thyrfus  in  one  hand,  and  torches  in  the 


other,  howling  and  ihrieking,  tm  n(3c,  ,m  iw  ot 
w  or  I„  B ocxxc. 

Men  and  women  met  promifeuoufly  at  the  feaft,  all  perfe&ly 
naked,  except  for  the  vine-leaves  and  clufters  of  grapes  which 
bound  their  heads  and  hips  5  here  they  danced  and  jumped  tu- 
multuoufly,  and  with  ftrange  gefticulations  fung  hymns  to Bac- 
p  ““8»  TwTeary  giddy  they  tumbled  down  diftrafted. 

f.u  r  ,i  li  m  tbe  Latm  PoetrD  akind  of  foot,  confifting 
of  three  fyllables  ;  whereof  the  firft  is  fhort,  and  the  two  latter 
long;  as,  egejlds.  See  Foot  and  Verse. 

The  bacchiusis  the  reverfe  of  a  da&yl,  and  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  Bacchus,  becaufe  frequently  ufed  in  the  hymns 
compofed  in  his  honour.  It  was  alfo  called  among  the 
ancients,  atnotnus, ,  tripodius ,  faltans ,  and  by  the  Greeks 
**gu*ppof.  Dtom.  hi.  p.  475.  See  Dactyl. 

B  A  C  C I F  E  R  O  U  S  Plants  are  fuch  as  bear  berries,  i.  e.  fruit 
covere  with  a  thin  membrane,  wherein  is  contained  a  pulp, 
w  lc  grows  foft  and  moift  when  ripe,  and  enclofes  the  feed 
within  its  fubftance.  See  Plant,  &c. 

Bacciferous  trees  Mr.  Ray  divides  into  four  kinds,  1.  Such  as 
ear  a  caliculate  or  naked  berry  ;  the  flower  and  calix  both 

falling  off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare  j  as  the  faffafras 
trees,  (Ac. 

2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  monopyreneous  fruit,  that  is,  con¬ 
taining  in  it  only  one  feed  j  as  the  arbutus,  terebinthus,  len- 
tifcus,  (Ac. 

3.  Such  as  have  a  naked  but  polypyreneous  fruit,  that  is,  con¬ 

taining  two  or  more  kernels  or  feeds  within  it :  as  the  iaf- 
minum,  liguftrum,  (Ac.  J 

r'fAUC|i  r  ha.vegheir  f™'‘  compofed  of  many  acini,  or  round 
foft  balls  fetclofe  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  astheuva 
manna,  rubus  vulgaris,  rubus  idaeus,  and  the  rubus  minor 
fructu  caeruleo.  See  Plant  and  Tre e. 

BACHELOR,  or  Batchelor,  Baccalarius,  in 
middle-age  writers,  was  a  denomination  given  to  thofe  who 
had  attained  to  knighthood,  but  were  not  rich  enough,  or  had 
not  afuffic.ent  number  of  vaffals  to  have  their  banner  carried  be¬ 
fore  them  in  battle  ;  or  if  they  were  of  the  order  of  bannerets 
were  not  yet  of  age  to  difplay  their  own  banner  ;  but  obliged  to 
march  to  war  under  the  banner  of  another.  See  Banneret. 
Camden  and  others  define  bachelor ,  a  perfon  of  a  middle  de>- 
gree  between  a  knight  and  an  efquire;  of  lefs  age  and  Hand¬ 
ing  than  the  former,  but  fuperior  to  the  latter.  See  Knight, 

Others  will  have  bachelor  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  all 
degrees  between  a  mere  gentleman  and  a  baron.—Thus  we 
find  the  lord  admiral,  when  he  was  neither  an  earl,  nor  baron 
denominated  a  bachelor.-"  Ant  it  is  to  weet,  that  when  the 
admiral  rideth _to  aflemble  a  Ihippe  of  war,  or  other,  for  the 
bufinefs  and  affairs  of  the  realm,  if  he  be  a  bacheler,  he  (hall 
t#  takeforI»sday  wages  four  {hillings  fterling;  if  he  bean  earl 
or  baron,  he  fhall  take  wages  after  his  eftate  and  degree  ” 
Bachelor  was  more  peculiarly  a  title  given  to  a  young  cava¬ 
lier  who  made  his  firft  campaign,  and  received  the  militarv 
girdle  accordingly.  J 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  him  who  had 
overcome  another  in  a  tournament,  the  firft  time  he  ever  en 
gaged. 

K«kbts  Bachelors,  were  anciently  fo  called,  qmf,  ta,  cbeva- 
hen.  as  being  the  Ioweft  order  of  knights,  and  inferior  to  ban- 
nerets,  (Ac.  See  Knight. 

At  prefent  thefe  are  called  equites  aurati ,  from  the  gilt  fours 
that  are  put  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  creation  —The  dig 

mty  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  military  men,  but  afterwards 
was  conferred  on  men  of  the  long  robe. 

The  ceremony  is  exceedingly  fimple  ,  ihe  candidate  kneeling 
down,  the  king  touches  h,m  lightly  with  a  naked  fword  and 

lays,  Sm  chevaher,  au  nom  d,  die,, ;  and  afterwards,  AvZee 
chevalier .  See  Knighthood.  “vance 

Bachelor  is  2.H0  lifed*  in  u  collec^e  fpnC*  « »  j  r 

poffeffed  of.ht  W,ra„,  whfch  isthe  firfl  deg^^he 
liberal  arts,  or  fciences.  See  De  g  r  e  e  *  th 

The  degree  oibaehelor  was  firft  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

AtfexYorf  Per?reg°7  lXC  bM  rema‘ns  tm  ““known" 

At  Oxford,  ere  a  perfon  be  intitlcd  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
Ofaru,  he  muft  lave  ftudied  there  four  yean  j  three  NL 
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Jrnore  to  become  majlerof  arts ;  and  fevcn  moie  to  comme 

tSSt  commence  UcheUr  efarn,  he  mud  have 
been  admitted  near  four  years  ;  and  above  three  y  > 
before  he  comment t  major  ;  and  feven  more  ihi  to  beco^ 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  may  commence  bachelor  f 

having  ftudied  it  fix  years.  *  ,  ftu. 

At  Paris,  to  pals  bachelor  of  theology,  a  perfon  nu  ft  have :  It u 
died  five  years  in  philofophy  and  theology,  and  hold  an  ad 
of  examination  in  ?he  Sorbonn '.-Bachelors  tn  the  canon  Dw 
are  admitted  after  three  years  ftudy  in  the  lame,  an 

ins  an  aft  according  to  the  forms.  .  . 

A  bachelor  rfphjfic  mud  have  ftudied  two  years  m  median i  , 
have  been  four  years  matter  of  arts  m  the  un.verttty,  and 
have  flood  an  examination  ;  after  which  he  is  inverted  with 
the  fur,  in  order  to  be  licenfed.  ...... 

In  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  before  the  foundation  of  divinity 
profefforfhips,  thofe  wiio  had  ftudied  divinity  fix  years  were 
admitted  to  go  through  their  courfe,  whence  t  ey  were  ca  e 
baccalarii  curfores  ;  and  as  there  were  two  counes,  t  e 
employed  in  explaining  the  bible,  during  three  fucce  iveyeals, 
the  fecond,  in  explaining  the  mafter  of  the  fentences  or  one 
year :  thofe  who  were  in  their  bible  courle,  were  called  bac-_ 
calarii  biblici ;  and  thofe  arrived  at  the  fentences  baccalarii 
fententiarii.  Laftlv,  thofe  who  had  gone  through  both,  were 
denominated  baccalarii format's,  or  formed  bachelors 
At  p refen t,  formed  bachelor  denotes  a  perfon  who  as  ta  en 
the  degree  regularly,  after  the  due  courle  of  ftudy,  an  exer 
cifes,  required  by  the  ftatutes ;  by  way  of  oppofition'to  a  cur¬ 
rant  bachelor ,  who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  grace,  or  by 

diploma.  .  .. 

~VVe  alfo  find  mention  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  .baccalarii 
ecclfce. — The  biihop  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii ,  cum  con¬ 
cilia  &  confenfu  omnium  canonicorum  fuorum  &  baccalariorum. 
There  is  fcarce  any  word  whofe  origin  is  more  controverted 
among  the  critics  than  that  of  bachelor ,  baccalarius ,  or  bacca- 
laureus  :  the  two  different  acceptations  of  the  word,  literary 
and  military,  above  recited,  have  each  of  them  their  advo¬ 
cates,  who  affert  each  to  be  the  primitive  fenfe,  and  derive 
the  word  accordingly.  The  former  is  efpoufed  by  Martinius, 
who  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baccalaurea ,  quafi  bacca.  laurca 
donatus ;  in  allufion  to  the  cuftom  that  anciently  obtained,  of 
crowning  the  poets  with  laurel,  baccis  lauri,  as  Petrarch  was 
at  Rome  in  1341;  and  Alciatus  and  Vives  are  of  the  fame 
opinion.  Rhenanus  rather  advifesto  derive  it  from  bacculus  or 
bacillus ,  a  ftaff;  becaufe  at  their  commencement,  fays  he,  a  ftaff 
was  put  into  their  handsj  as  a  fymbol  of  their  authority,  of  their 
ftudies  being  finifhed,  and  of  the  liberty  they  were  reftored 
to.  Thus  it  was  the  ancient  gladiators  had  a  ftaff  given  them, 
as  a  difebarge,  which  Horace  calls,  rude  donatus ;  but  Spel- 
man  rejefts  this  opinion,  in  regard  there  is  no  proof,  that 
the  ceremony  of  putting  a  ftaff  in  the  hand  was  ever  ufed  in 

the  creating  of  bachelors.  ... 

Among  thofe  who  hold  the  military  bachelors  the  primitive 
ones,  are  Cujas,  who  derives  the  word  from  bucceUarius ,  a  kind 
of  cavalry  anciently  in  great  efteem.  Du  Cange  deduces 
it  from  baccalaria ,  a  kind  of  fees,  or  farms,  confilting  of  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  ground,  each  whereof  contained  12  acres, 
or  as  much  as  two  oxen  would  plough  ;  the  poffeffors  of 
which  baccalaria  were  called  bachelors. 

Laftly,  Cafeneuve,  and  Altaferra,  derive  bachelor  from  ba- 
culus^ or  bacillus ,  a  ftaff,  in  regard  the  young  cavaliers  ex- 
ercifed  themfelves  in  fighting  with  ftaves. 

BACILLI,  or  Baculi,  in  medicine,  fuch  compofitions  as 
are  made  up  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  like  a  ftick  ;  thus  called 
from  the  Latin  b  a  cuius  t  a  ftaff.  See  Lozenge. 

BACK.  See  the  article  Dorsum. 

BACK -Bone.  See  the  article  Spine. 

B  ACKE  D -Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

B  A  C  K-Nails.  See  the  article  Nail. 

BACKS  of  a  Hip.  See  the  article  Hip. 

BAC  K-S  T  A  F  F,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument,  by  the  French 
called  the  Englijh  quadrant ;  invented  by  Capt.  Davis  :  of 
good  ufe  in  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  at  fea.— It  conftfts  of  three 
vanes,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  of  two  arches,  {Tab.  Navigation, 
fg.  6.)  The  vane  at  A  called  the  horizon-vane  ;  that  at  B 
the  Jhade-vane  ;  and  that  at  C  the  fight-vane,  ft  he  leffer 
arch  B  is  of  60  degrees,  and  that  of  C  (or  F  G)  of  30  degrees. 

To  ufe  the  Back-Staff  ;  the  fhadow-vane  B  is  fet  upon  the 
60  arch,  to  an  even  degree  of  fome  altitude,  lefs  by  10  or 
15  degrees,  than  you  judge  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  alti¬ 
tude  will  be  :  the  horizon-vane  is  put  on  at  A,  and  the  fight- 
vane,  on  the  30  arch  F  G  :  the  obferver’s  back  being  then 
’  turned  to  the  fun  (whence  the  name  of  back-Jlajf  or  back- 
quadrant )  he  lifts  up  the  inftrument,  and  looks  through  the 
light-vane,  raifing  or  falling  the  quadrant,  till  the  fhadow  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fhade-vane  fall  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
flit  in  the  horizon-vane  ;  and  then  if  you  can  fee  the  horizon 
through  the  faid  flit,  the  obfervation  is  well  made:  but  if  the 
fea  appear  inftead  of  the  horizon,  move  the  fight-vane  lower 
towards  t  :  if  the  fky  appear,  move  it  upwards  towards  G,  and 
fo  try  if  it  comes  right  :  then  obferve  how  many  degrees  and 
minutes  are  cut  by  that  edge  of  the  fight-vane  which  anfwers 
to  the  fight-hole,  and  to  them  add  the  degrees  cut  by  the 
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upper  edge  of  the  ffirtde-vane :  the  fum  is  the  fun’s  diftant* 
from  the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  his  altitude.  To  find 
the  fun’s  meridian,  or  greateft  altitude  on  any  day,  continue 
the  obfervation  as  long  as  the  altitude  is  found  to  increafe, 
which  you  will  perceive  by  the  appearance  of  the  fea,  inftead 
of  the  horizon,  removing  the  fight-vane  lower:  but  when 
you  perceive  the  fky  appear  inftead  of  the  horizon,  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  diminifhed  ;  therefore  defift  fiom  farther  obfervation 
at  that  time,  and  add  the  degrees  upon  the  60  arch  to  the 
degrees  and  minutes  upon  the  30  arch,  and  the  fum  is  the 
zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of  the  fun’s  upper  limb. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of  the 
upper  limb  of  the  fun,  not  the  centre  that  is  given  by  the 
quadrant,  in  obferving  by  the  upper  end  of  the  fhade-vane, 
add  16  minutes,  the  fun’s  femidiameter,  to  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  your  obfervation,  and  the  fum  is  the  true  ze¬ 
nith  diftance  of  the  fun’s  centre.  If  you  obferve  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  fhadow  of  the  fhude-vane ;  then  the  lower 
limb  of  the  fun  gives  the  fhadow ;  and  therefore  you  muft 
fubtraft  16  minutes  from  what  the  inftrument  gives  ;  but 
confidering  the  height  of  the  obferver  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  which  is  commonly  between  16  and  20  foot,  you 
may  take  5  or  6  minutes  from  the  16  minutes,  and  make 
the  allowance  but  of  10  minutes,  or  12  minutes,  to  be  added 
inftead  of  16  minutes. 

Mr.  Flamfteed  contrived  a  gla,fs  lens,  or  double  convex,  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fhade-vane,  which  makes  a 
fmall  bright  fpot  on  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane  inftead  of 
the  fhade :  which  is  a  great  improvement,  if  the  glafs  be 
truly  made  ;  for  by  this  means  the  inftrument  may  be  ufed 
in  hazy  weather,  and  a  much  more  accurate  obfervation 
made  in  clear  weather  than  could  be  by  the  fhadow. 

BACK- STAYS  of  a  Jhip ,  are  ropes  belonging  to  the  main- 
maft  and  fore-maft,  and  the  malls  belonging  to  them  ;  ferving 
to  keep  them  from  pitching  forwards  or  overboard.  — See  Tab. 
Ship.  fg.  1.  n.  105,  63,  25. —  See  alfo  the  article  Stays. 

B  A  C  U  L  E,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis  or  gate,  made 
like  a  pit-fall  with  a  counter-poife,  and  fupported  by  two 
great  flakes. — It  is  ufually  made  before  the  corps-de-garde,  ad¬ 
vancing  near  the  gate. 

BACULI.  See  the  article  Bacilli. 

BACULOMETR  Y,  the  art  of  meafuring  acceffible  and  in- 
acceffible  lines,  by  the  help  of  ftaves  or  rods. 

B  A  C  U  L  U  S  Divinatorius ,  or  virgula  divina ,  a  branch  of  hazle- 
tree,  forked,  ufed  for  the  difeovery  of  mines,  fprings,  &c. 
See  V 1 R  G  u  L  a  Divina. 

BADGER*,  a  licenfed  huckfter,  or  perfon.  privileged  fo  buy 
corn  or  other  provifions,  and  carry  them  from  one  place  to 
another  to  make  profit  of,  without  being  reputed  an  ingrofler. 
See  Ingrosser. 

*  In  the  ftatutes,  he  is  alfo  called  a  kidder,  or  lader  of  corn , 
5  &  6  Ed.  6.  c.  14.  5  El.  c.  12. — We  alfo  read  of  badgers 
or  retail ees  of  fait.  9  W.  3.  c.  6. 

Bavcek- Hunting.  See  the  article  Hunting. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  different  quantities 
of  certain  commodities. 

A  bag  of  almonds,  for  inftance,  is  about  3  hundred  weight, 
of  annifeed  from  3  to  4  hundred,  of  pepper  from  1  1  fo  3 
hundred,  of  goats-hair  from  2  to  4  hundred,  of  cotton-yarn 
from  2  |  to  4  I,  &c. 

Oil  Bag.  7  q  art;cies  5  Oil. 

Petty  Bag.  f  bee  the  artlcles  l  Petty,  and  Clerk, 

Sand- Bags.  ?  See  the  art;cie<5  5  Sand. 

BAGGING  of  Hops.  $  bee  the  artlcJes  \  Hops. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  a  bath  ;  ufed  by  us  for 
a  houfe  with  conveniences  for  bathing,  fweating,  and  other- 
wife  cleanfing  the  body.  See  Bath. 

Bagnio  is  alfo  become  a  general  name  in  T urkey  for  the  prifons 
where  their  ftaves  are  inclofed  ;  it  being  ufual  in  thofe  prifons 
to  have  baths. 

BAGNOL  EN  SE  S*,  or  Bagnolians,  a  f  ft  of  heretics 
in  the  eighth  century  ;  who  in  reality  were  Manichees,  though 
they  difguifed  their  errors. — They  rejefted  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  and  part  of  the  New  ;  held  the  world  to  be  eternal^ 
and  affirmed  God  did  not  create  the  foul  when  he  infufed  it 
into  the  body. 

*  They  derive  their  names  from  Bagno/s,  a  city  in  Languedoc, 
where  they  were  chiefly  found. 

BAGPIPE,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind-kind,  chiefly 
ufed  in  country  places,  efpecially  in  the  North. — It  confifts 
of  two  principal  parts  ;  the  firft  a  leathern  bag,  which  blows 
up  like  a  foot- ball,  by  means  of  a  port- vent,  or  little  tube 
fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve. 

The  other  part  confifts  of  three  pipes,  or  flutes  ;  the  firft 
called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone,  and  the  fecond  the  little  one  ; 
which  pafs  the  wind  out  only  at  bottom  :  the  third  has  a 
reed,  and  is  played  on  by  compreffing  the  bag  under  the 
arm,  when  full,  and  opening  or  {topping  the  holes,  which 
are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe  is  ordinarily  a 
foot  long,  that  played  on  13  inches,  and  the  port-vent  fix. 
The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  com  pafs  of  three  oftaves. 

B  AGUE  TT  E,  in  architecture,  a  little  round  moulding  lefs 
than  an  aftragal,  fometimes  carved  and  enriched  with  foliages, 
pearls,  ribbands,  laurels,  C2V.  —  See  Tab.  Archit.fg.  2.  and  11. 

According 
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According  to  M.  le  Clerc,  when  the  baguette  is  enriched 
with  ornaments,  it  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  chaplet. 
See  Chaplet. 

BAIL,  in  law,  the  fettingat  liberty  onearrefted,  or  imprifoned 
upon  an  action  either  civil  or  criminal,  under  fureties  taken 

■  for  his  appearance  at  a  day,  and  place  affigned. 

It  is  called  bail,  becaufc  hereby  the  party  confined  is  bailie , 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  bind  themfelves  for  his 
forthcoming:  or  from  bail,  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  a  guardian, 
into  whofe  hands  the  party  is  put  for  fecurity  fake. 

Manwood  diftinguifhes  between  bail,  and  mainprife  thus : 
he  that  is  mainprifed,  is  faid  to  be  at  large,  and  to  go  about 
at  his  liberty,  without  ward,  till  the  time  of  appearance  ; 
whereas  he  who  is  let  to  bail  to  two  or  more  men,  is  always 
accounted  by  law,  to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody  for  the 
time;  and  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  actually  keep  him1  in 
prifon.  See  Mainprise. 

Bail  is  either  common  or  fpecial. 

Common  Bail  is  that  given  in  actions  of  fmall  prejudice,  or 
flight  proof ;  in  which  cafes  any  nominal  fureties  are  taken  ; 
as  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe  :  this  being  no  other  than  a 
form  of  appearance.  See  Appkarance.° 

Special  Bail  is  given  in  cafes  of  greater  moment,  where  it  is 
required  that  the  fureties  be  fubfidy  men  at  the  leaft,  and 
according  to  the  value  of  the  matter  in  queftion.  See  Sure¬ 
ty,  &c. 

It  was  enacted  a  few  years  ago,  in  compaffion  to  the  poor,  that 
'  no  perfon  fhould  be  held  to  fpecial  bail  in  any  adtion  brought 
for  lefs  than  ten  pounds.— This  is  obferved  as  to  writs  ifliied 
out  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall. — But  the  marfhal’s  court 
continues  to  arreft  and  hold  to  bail  in  adtions  for  fums  exceeding 
forty  fhillings. — What  better  are  the  poor  of  this  metropolis 
for  this  provifion,  which  has  indeed  taken  them  out  of  bad 
hands,  but  left  them  to  be  grafped  to  death  by  worfe !  —  If 
there  be  any  exception  in  the  adt  in  favour  of  that  court,  it 
Was  doubtlefs  more  owing  to  the  degree  of  favour  in  which 
the  fuperior  officers  of  fuch  court  ftood,  with  certain  great  per- 
fons  in  parliament,  than  to  any  real  reafon  there  could  be  for  it. 
Seafon.  Obferv.  on  Declenf.  of.  Trade,  p.  76. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  He  files'  the  bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and 
attends  for  that  purpofe. 

B  AILE,or  Bale,  in  the  fea-language. — The  feamen  call  lading 
or  cafting  the  water  by  hand  out  of  a  boat  or  (hip’s  hold 
with  buckets,  cans,  or  the  like,  bailing. 

•  When  the  water  is  thus  bailed  out,  they  fay,  the  boat  is  freed. 

■  They  alfo  call  thofe  hoops  that  bear  up  the  tilt  of  the  boats, 
bailes. ' 

BAILEMEN  T,  a  term  in  law,  fignifying  the  delivery 
of  things,  whether  writings  or  goods,  to  another  ;  fome- 
times  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  bailor,  that  is,  to  him  who 
delivered  them  ;  fometimes  to  the  ufe  of  him  to  whom  they 
are  delivered  ;  and  fometimes  to  a  third  perfon. 

BAILIFF*,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  adminiftration  ofjuftice  within  a  certain  diftrief,  cal¬ 
led  bailiwick.  See  Bailiwick. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  baile,  bat  If,  bnyly,  baylie,  and  baillif 
in  Latin  ballivus. — It  is  formed  from  the  French  baillif,  *of 
bail,  an  old  word,  denoting  a  guardian,  or  governor  of  a 
youth,  originally  derived  from  the  Latin  bajulus ,  which  fig- 
nifed  the  iame.  See  Bajulus. 

Pafquier  maintains,  that  bailiffs  were  originally  a  kind  of 
commiffioners,  or  judges  delegate,  fent  into  the  provinces 
to  examine  whether  or  nojuftice  were  well  diftributed  by 
the  counts,  who  were  then  the  ordinary  judges.  Loyfeau, 
with  more  probability,  refers  the  origin  of  bailiff's  to  the  ufur- 
pation  and  idlenefs  of  the  great  lords,  who  having  got  the  ad¬ 
min  iftration  ofjuftice  into  their  own  hands,  and  being  weary 
of  the  burden,  turned  it  over  to  their  deputies,  whom  they 
called  bailiffs. 

Thefe  bailiffs  had  at  firft  the  fuperfntendence  of  arms,  of  ju- 
flice,  and  of  the  finances  ;  but  abufing  their  power,  they  were 
by  degrees  {tripped  of  it,  and  thegreateft  part  of  their  autho¬ 
rity  transferred  to  their  lieutenants,  who  were  to  be  men  of 
the  long  robe.  It  is  true,  in  France  they  have  {fill  fome 
prerogatives,  as  being  reputed  the  heads  of  their  refpeclive 
diftridls  :  in  their  name  juffice  is  adminiftred,  contrails  and 
other  deeds  pafled,  and  to  them  is  committed  the  command 
of  the  militia. 

From  thefe  it  was  that  the  Englifh  bailiffs  originally  took  both 
their  name,  and  their  office  :  for  as  the  French  have  eight 
parliaments,  which  are  fupreme  courts,  whence  no  appeal 
lies,  within  the  precinils  of  the  feveral  parliaments,  or  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  in  which  juftice  is  adminiftred  by  bailiffs,  at  leaft 
by  their  lieutenants  ;  fo  in  England  are  feveral  counties  where¬ 
in  juftice  was  adminiftred  by  a  vifeount  or  fheriff,  who  ap¬ 
pears  likewife  to  have  been  called  bailiff,  and  his  diftricl  or 
county  bailiwick.  Further,  the  counties  were  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  hundreds;  within  which  it  is  manifeft  juftice  was 
anciently  rendered  by  officers  called  bailiffs.  But  thofe  hun¬ 
dred-courts  are  now  fwallowed  up  by  the  county-courts,  cer¬ 
tain  franchifes  alone  excepted  (fee  County,  and  Hun¬ 
dred)  and  the  bailiffs  name  and  office  is  grown  into  fuch 
contempt,  at  leaft  thefe  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  that  they  are 
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now  no  more  than  bare  meflengers,  and  mandatories  within 
their  liberties,  to  ferve  writs,  and  fuch  mean  offices. 

Bailiffs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  bailiffs  errant ,  or  itinerant, 
and  bailiffs  of  franchifes. 

Bailiffs  errant ,  are  thofe  whom  the  fheriff  appoints-to  go  up 
and  down  the  county  to  ferve  waits  and  warrants,  fummon 
county-courts,  feffions,  affizes,  C5Y. 

Bailiffs  of  franchifes,  are  thofe  who  are  appointed  by  every 
lord  within  his  liberty,  to  do  fuch  offices  therein,  as  the  bai¬ 
liff  errant  does  at  large  in  the  county. 

There  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  the  forejl,  and  bailiffs  of  manors, 
who  direct  the  hufbandry,  fell  trees,  gather  rents,  pay  quit- 
rents,  IfC.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  _  .  ; 

The  word  bailiff  ftill  retains  fome  of  its  ancient  ftgnificancy  ; 
being  applied  alfo  to  the  chief  magiftrates  of  feveral  corporate 
towns,  as  Ludlow,  Leominfter,  tl fc. — And  again,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  fome  of  the  king’s  caftles  is  committed  to 
perfons  called  bailiffs  ;  as,  the  bailiff  of  Dover  caftle. 

JTatcr-B a  1  l  1 F F.  bee  the  article  Water. 

BAILIWICK,  Bailywick,  or  Bay  liw.ick,  the  terri-i. 
tory  of  a  bailiff ;  or  the  place  within  which  his  jurifdidfion 
is  terminated.  See  Bailif. 

BAIR  AM*,  a  name  given  to  the  great  annual  feaft  of  the 
Mahometans.  See  Feast,  &e. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written,  by  fome  authors,  more  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  oriental  orthography,  bciram.  It  is  originally 
Turkilh,  and  figniffts  literally,  a  feaft  day,  or  holyday, 

The  Mahometans  have  two  bairams,  th e  great,  and  the  little, 
which  Scafiger,  Erpenius,  Rycaut,  Hyde,  Chardin,  Bobovi- 
us,  and  other  European  writers  commonly  interchange,  giving" 
the  appellation  great,  to  that  which  the  Turks  call  little ;  and 
vice  verfa. 

The  little  hair  am  holds  for  three  days,  during  which  no  work 
is  done;  but  prefen ts  pafs  from  one  to  another  with  many 
manifefta.tions  of  joy.  If  the  day  after  Ramazan  fhould  prove 
fo  cloudy,  as  to  prevent  the  fight  of  the  new  moon,  bairam 
is  put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  it  begins  though  the  moon 
be  ftill  obfeured.  When  they1  celebrate  this  feaft,  after  nu-- 
merous  ceremonies,  or  rather  ftrange  mimickries,  in  their 
mofque,  they  end  it  with  a  folemn  prayer  againft  the  infidels, 
to  root  out  Chriftian  princes,  or  to  arm  them  one  againft 
another,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the 
borders  of  their  law.  -  'u:  ■ 

BAIT.  See  Fishing. 

BAJULUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors  :  whereof  there  were  feveral  degrees  :  the  grand  ba¬ 
julus,  who  was  praeceptor  of  the  emperor,  and  the  firnple 
bajuli,  who  were  fub-prseceptors. 

Hence  the  Italians  ufe  the  word  bajulus  of  a  kingdom,  in  the" 
fame  fenfe  with  protestor  of  a  kingdom  among  the  Englifh. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing  meals 
of  any  kind,  whether  firnple  or  compound,  into  bread.  See 
Bread. 

The  forms  of  baking  among  us  are  various,  but  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  two  ;  the  one  for  unleavened,  the  other  for  leavened 
bread— for  the  firft,  the  chief  is  manchet- baking,  the  proceis 
whereof  is  as  follows. 

The  meal  ground  and  bolted  is  put  into  a  trough,  and  be¬ 
ing  opened  in  the  middle,  to  a  bufhel  is  poured  inabout  three 
pints  of  warm  ale,  with  barm  and  fait  to  feafon  it.  This  is 
kneaded  together  with  the  hands  through  the  brake  ;  or  for 
want  therof  with  the  feet  through  a  cloth  :  after  having  Iain 
an  hour  to  fwell,  it  is  molded  into  manchets  ;  which,  fcotched 
in  the  middle,  and  pricked  a-top  to  give  room  to  rife,  are 
baked  in  the  oven  by  a  gentle  fire. 

For  the  fecond,  fometimes  called  cheat-bread-baking,  it  is  thus  : 
The  meal  being  in  the  trough,  fome  leaven  (faved  from  a  for¬ 
mer  batch  filled  with  fait  laid  up  to  four,  and  at  length  dif- 
folved  in  warm  water)  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  and  worked  with  fome  of 
the  flower  to  a  moderate  confiftence  :  this  is  covered  up  with 
meal,  where  it  lies  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  whole 
heap  is  ftirred  up  and  mixt  together  with  a  little  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  barm  and  fait,  by  which  it  is  feafoned,  ftiftened,  and 
brought  to  an  even  leaven  ;  it  is  then  kneaded  or  trodden, 
molded  and  baked  as  before. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when  baking 
firft  became  a  particular  profeffion,  and  bakers  were  introdu¬ 
ced.  It  is  generally  agreed  they  had  their  rife  in  the  eaft,  and 
pafled  from  G*reece  to  Italy  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  a- 
bout  the  year  of  Rome  583.  Till  which  time  every  houfe- 
wife  was  her  own  baker :  for  the  word  pijior,  which  we  find 
in  Roman  authors  before  that  time,  fignified  a  perfon 
who  ground  or  pounded  the  grain  in  a  mill  or  mortar  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  baking,  as  Varro  obferves.  According  to  Athe- 
naeus,  the  Cappadocians  were  the  moft  applauded  bakers  af¬ 
ter  them  the  Lydians,  then  the  Phoenicians. 

To  the  foreign  bakers  brought  into  Rome,  were  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  freed-men,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  body,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  a  college  ;  from  which  neither  they  nor  theif 
children  were  allowed  to  withdraw.  See  College.— They 
held  their  effefts  in  common,  and  could  not  difpofe  ofanv 
part  of  them.  Each  bake-houfe  had  a  patronus,  who  had 
the  fuperintendency  thereof;  and  thefe  patroni  elected  one  out 
1  A  a  a  of 
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of  their  number  each  year,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  ova 
all  the  reft,  and  the  care  of  the  college.  Out  of  the  body  of 
th shakers  were  every  now  and  then  one  admitted  among  the 

fenators.  ! 

To  preferve  honour  and  honefty  in  the  college  of  bakers,  they 
were  exprefly  prohibited  all  alliance  with  comedians  and  gla¬ 
diators  ;  each  had  his  (hop  or  bake-houfe,  and  they  were 
diftributed  into  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  They  were 
excufed  from  guardianfbips  and  other  offices,  which  might 
divert  them  from  their  employment.  See  College. 

By  our  own  ftatutes  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  handicrafts. 
—-  No  man  for  ufing  the  myfteries  or  fciences  of  baking ,  brew¬ 
ing,  furgery,  or  writing,  {hall  be  interpreted  a  handicraft. 
22  H.  8.  e.  13. 

Baking  of  Porcelain.  See  the  article  Porcelain. 

BALANCE.  See  the  article  Ball  an  ce. 

BALANI,  in  natural  hiftory,  certain  excrefcences  ufual- 1 
ly  growing  to  the  fhells  of  the  larger  fort  of  fea-fhell-filh.  See 
Shell. 

BAL  AN  US,  or  Gians,  is  fometimes  ufed  by  anatom  ills 
for  the  nut  of  the  yard.  See  Glans. 

Sometimes  alfo  the  clitoris  is  fo  called.  See  Clitoris. 

Ba  lan us  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  fuppofitory.  See  Sup-  j 
POSITORY. 

BALAUSTINES,  Balaustia,  in  pharmacy,  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  pomegranate,  or  malus  punica  fylvejlris ,  which  are 
very  rough  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  very  aftringent  j 
and  on  that  account  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  and  other  fluxes,  her¬ 
nias,  &c. 

BALCONY  *,  in  arch i tenure,  ajutty,  or  proje&ure  in  the  J 
front  of  a  houfe  or  other  building,  fupported  by  pillars,  or 
confoles,  and  encompaffed  with  a  balluftrade. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  balcone ,  and  that  from 

the  Latin,  palcus ;  or  the  German  palk,  a  beam.  Covarru- 
vias  derives  it  from  jacere  ’r  afferting  that  balconies 

were  originally  little  turrets  over  the  gates  of  citadels, 
whence  darts,  c.  were  thrown  on  the  enemy. 

BALDACHIN*,  or  Bald  a  qjj  in,  a  piece  of  architedlure 
in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  with  columns,  and  ferving  as  a 
crown  or  covering  to  an  altar. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  baldac chino,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame. 


BALDNESS.  See  the  article  Calvities. 

BALE,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  pack  or  certain  quantity  of 
merchandize  :  as,  a  bale  of  fpicery,  of  books,  of  thread,  &c. — 
A  bale  of  cotton-yarn  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  weight ; 
of  raw  filk  from  one  to  four  hundred j  of  lockram  or  dowlas 
either  three,  three  and  a  half,  or  four  pieces,  (ffc . 

BA  LIST  A.  See  the  article  Bal  list  a. 

BALKERS,  or  Balcors.  See  the  article  Conders. 

BALKS,  in  agriculture,  are  ridges  or  banks  between  two  fur¬ 
rows  or  pieces  of  arable  land :  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  poles  or  rafters  over  out-houfes  or  barns ;  and  among  brick¬ 
layers  for  great  beams,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  making  fcaffolds. 

BALL  and  Jacket ,  a  machine  contrived  to  give  an  inftrument 
full  play,  and  motion  every  way. 

It  confifts  of  a  ball  or  fphere  of  brafs,  fitted  within  a  concave 
femi-globe,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  every  way,  both  horizontal¬ 
ly,  vertically,  and  obliquely.  It  is  carried  by  an  endlefs 
fcrew,  and  is  principally  ufed  for  the  managing  of  furveying 
inftruments ;  to  which  it  is  a  very  necellary  appendage. 

The  ancient  balls  and  fockets  had  two  concaves,  or  channels, 
the  one  for  the  horizontal,  the  other  for  the  vertical  di¬ 
rection. 

BALL  ANCE,  or  Balance,  libra ,  one  of  the  fix  Ample 
powers  in  mechanics,  ufed  principally  for  determining  the 
equality,  or  difference  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  confe- 
quently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of  matter. 

The  ballance  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  ancient  and  modern. 

The  ancient  or  Roman ,  called  alfo  Jlatera  Romana ,  or  Jleel- 
yard,  confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a  centre,  and 
fufpended  near  one  of  its  extremes  :  on  one  fide  the  centre 
are  applied  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  and  their  weight  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  divifion  marked  on  the  beam ;  on  the  other  fide 
is  the  place  where  a  weight  moveable  along  it  keeps  the  ba¬ 
lance  in  aequilibro. 

The  modern  ballance ,  now  ordinarily  in  ufe,  confifts  of  a 
lever  or  beam  fufpended,  exactly  by  the  middle ;  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  whereof  are  hung  fcales,  or  bafons. 

In  each  cafe,  the  beam  is  called  the  jugum,  and  the  two  moie¬ 
ties  thereof  on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  brachia ,  or  arms:  and 
the  handle  whereby  it  is  held,  trutina  ;  the  line  on  which  the 
beam  turns,  or  which  divides  its  brachia,  is  called  the  axis , 
and  when  confidered  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  brachia* 
is  clteemed  but  a  point,  and  called  the  centre  of  the  ballance  ; 
and  the  places  where  the  weights  are  applied,  the  points  of  fu¬ 
fpenfion  or  application.  That  flenderpart  perpendicular  to  the 
wgw/z,  whereby  either  the  equilibrium,  or  preponderancv  of 
bodies  is  indicated,  is  called  the  tongue  of  the  ballance. 

In  the  Roman  ballance,  therefore,  the  weight  ufed  for  a  coun- 

in^h ptnCe  ,S  f  t  n016*  hllt  the  points  of  application  various  ; 
in  the  common  ballance ,  the  counterpoife  is  various,  and  the 
point  of  application  the  lame. 


The  principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame,  and  may 
be  conceived  from  what  follows.  3 

Dottrine  of  the  Ballance. — The  beam  AB  [Tab.  Mecha¬ 
nics,  fg.  9.)  the. principal  part  of  the  ballance ,  is  a  lever  of 
the  firit  kind,  which  (inftead  of  refting  on  a  fulcrum  at  C 
its  centre  of  motion)  is  fufpended  by  fomevvhat  faftened  to 
C,  its  centre  of  motion.  So  that  the  mechanifm  of  the  bal¬ 
lance  depends  on  the  fame  theorem  as  that  of  the  lever.  See 
Lever.  ** 

Hence,  as  the  known  weight  is  to  the  unknown,  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  unknown  weight  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion,  to  the  diftance  of  the  known  weight,  where  the  two 
weights  will  counterpoife  each  other  j  confequently  the 
known  weights  fhew  the  quantity  of  the  unknown. 

Or  thus ;  the  action  of  a  weight  to  move  a  ballance  is  by  fo 
rpuch  greater,  as  the  point  preffed  by  the  weight  is  more  di- 
ftant  from  the  centre  of  the  ballance ;  and  that  a&ion  follows 
the  proportion  of  the  diftance  of  thefaid  point  from  that  centre. 
When  the  ballance  moves  about  its  centre,  the  point  B  de- 
feribes  the  arch  B  b  [Fig.  10.)  whilft  the  point  A  deferibes 
the  arch  A  a ,  which  is  the  biggeft  of  the  two  :  therefore  in 
the  motion  of  the  ballance ,  the  adtion  of  the  fame  weight  is 
different,  according  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied  :  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fpace  gone  through  by 
the  point  at  A  is  as  A  a ,  and  at  B  as  B  b  j  but  thofe  arches 
are  to  one  another  as  C  B,  C  A. 

Varieties  in  the  application  of  the  Ballance. — If  the  brachia  of 
a  ballance  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  ounce  applied  to  the 
ninth  divifion  from  the  centre,  will  equiponderate  with  three 
ounces  at  the  third ;  and  two  ounces  at  the  fixth  div  ifion  act 
as  ftrongly  as  three  at  the  fourih,  &c. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  adlionof  a  power  to  move  a  k/- 
lance,  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  power  itfelf,  and  its  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  centre  :  for  that  diftance  is  as  the  fpace  gone 
through  in  the  motion  of  the  ballance. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  weight  equally  preftes  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  at  whatever  height  it  hangs  from  it,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  fixed  at  that  very  point ;  for 
the  weight  at  all  heights  equally  ftretches  the  cord  by  which 
it  hangs. 

A  ballance  is  faid  to  be  in  aquilibrio ,  when  the  adlions  of  the 
weights  upon  the  brachia  to  move  the  ballance ,  are  equal,  fo 
as  mutually  to  deftroy  each  other.  When  a  ballance  is  in 
aequilibrio,  the  weights  on  each  fide  are  faid  to  equiponde¬ 
rate  :  unequal  weights  may  alfo  equiponderate  ;  but  then  the 
diftances  from  the  centre  muft  be  reciprocally  as  the  weights. 
In  which  cafe,  if  each  weight  be  multiplied  by  its  diftance* 
the  products  will  be  equal ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
fteel-yard.  See  St  eel- yard. 

Thus  in  a  ballance  whofe  brachia  are  very  unequal ;  a  fcale 
hanging  at  the  fhorteft,  and  the  longeft  divided  into  equal 
parts:  if  fuch  a  weight  be  applied  to  it,  as  at  the  firft  divi¬ 
fion  fhall  equiponderate  with  one  ounce  in  the  fcale,  and  the 
body  to  be  weighed  be  put  into  the  fcale,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  weight  be  moved  along  the  longeft  brachium,  till 
the  aequilibrium  be  found  ;  the  number  of  divifions  between 
the  body  and  the  centre  fhews  the  number  of  ounces  that 
the  body  weighs,  and  the  fub-divifions  the  parts  of  an  ounce. 
On  the  fame  principle  alfo  is  founded  the  deceitful  ballance ’ 
which  cheats  by  the  inequality  of  the  brachia  :  for  inftance  ; 
take  two  fcales  of  unequal  weights,  in  the  proportion  of  0  to 
10,  and  hang  one  of  them  at  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  ballance 
above-deferibed,  and  the  other  at  the  ninth  divifion,  fo  that 
there  may  be  an  aequilibrium  ;  if  then  you  take  anv  weights 
which  are  to  one  another  as  9  to  10,  and  put  the  firft  in  the 

firft  fcale,  and  the  fecond  in  the  other  fcale,  they  will  eaui- 
ponderate.  3  H 

Several  weights  hanging  at  feveral  diftances  on  one  fide,  may 
equiponderate  with  a  Angle  weight  on  the  other  fide :  to  do 
this,  it  is  required  that  the  produft  of  that  weight,  by  its 
diftance  from  the  centre,  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  products 
of  all  the  other  weights,  each  being  multiplied  by  its  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  centre.  1 

To  demonftrate  which,  hang  three  weights,  of  an  ounce  each 
at  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  divifions  from  the  centre,  and 
they  will  equiponderate  with  the  weight  of  one  Angle  ounce 
applied  at  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  other  brachium  ;  and  the 
weight  of  one  ounce  at  the  fixth  divifion,  and  another  of 
three  ounces  at  the  fourth  divifion,  will  equiponderate  with 
a  weight  of  two  ounces  on  the  other  fide  at  the  ninth  di¬ 
vifion. 

Several  weights  unequal  in  number  on  either  fide,  may  e- 
quiponderate  :  in  this  cafe,  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied  by 
its  diftance  from  the  centre,  the  fums  of  the  produft  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  will  be  equal ;  and  if  thofe  fums  be  equal,  there 
will  be  an  aequilibrium. 

To  prove  which,  hang  on  a  weight  of  two  ounces  at  the 
hfth  divifion,  and  two  others,  each  of  one  ounce,  at  the  fe- 
cond  and  feventh ;  and  on  the  other  fide  hang  two  weights, 
each  alfo  of  one  ounce,  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  divifions  :  and 
thefe  two  will  equiponderate  with  thofe  three. 

To  the  juftnefs  of  a  ballance  it  is  required,  that  the  points  of 
fufpenfion  be  exactly  in  the  fame  line  as  the  centre  of  the 

ballance 
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ballade  that  they  be  precifely  equi-diftant  from  that  point 
on  either  fide  i  that  the  brachia  be  as  long  as  conveniently 
they  may  j  that  there  be  as  little  fri&ion  as  poffible  in  the 
motion  of  the  beam  and  fcales  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  centre 
ot  gravity  of  the  beam,  be  placed  a  little  below  the  centre  of 
motion,  bee  Motion,  Mechanics,  &c. 

Bal  lance  of  the  air,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  weight  of  that 
fluid,  whereby,  according  to  its  known  property,  it  preiies 
where  it  is  leaft  refift«£  till  it  be  equally  adjufted  in  all 

parts,  bee  Air,  Gravity,  and  Barometer. 

'Hydrojlatical  Ball  an  ce,  is  a  machine  for  determining  the 
fpecihc  gravities  of  bodies.  See  Hydrost  atical. 

Ballance  of 'Trade,  denotes  an  equality  between  the  value  of 
commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  value  of  the  native 
productions  tranfported  into  other  nations, 
it  is  necefiary  that  this  ballance  be  kept  in  trading  nations  : 
and  if  it  cannot  be  made  in  commodities,  it  muft  in  fpecie. 
Hereby  it  is  that  we  know  whether  a  nation  gains,  or  lofes 
by  foreign  trade,  or  any  branch  thereof  ;  and  confequently, 
whether  that  nation  grows  richer  or  poorer. 

There  are  divers  methods  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge. 

1  ,  i  hat  molt  received  is,  by  taking  a  ftridt  furvey  of  what 
proportion  the  valueofthe  commodities  exported  bears  to  thole 
imported.  If  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  it  is  concluded 
that  nation  is  in  a  gaining  way,  it  being  fuppofed  that  the 
overplus  is  imported  in  bullion,  and  fo  increafes  the  treafure 
°u  j.  *Jatlon*  '-^ut  /^is  method  is  uncertain  :  by  reafon  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true  account  either  of  the  exports 
or  imports.  ( i.)  Cuftom-houfe  books  are  no  rule  in  this  cafe  ; 
by  reafon  of  the  running  of  goods,  efpecially  many  fine  com¬ 
modities  of  fmall  bulk  but  great  value  :  as  point,  lace,  ribbands, 
filks  jeweis,  fine  linens,  &c. .  alfo  wines,  brandies,  teas 
,  bke*  (2.)  To  which  add  various  accidents  which 
affedt  the  value  of  the  dock  either  fent  out  or  brought  in  ;  as 
lolles  at  lea,  markets,  bankrupts,  feizures,  tdc.  (3.)  Then 
as  to  particular  trades,  there  are  divers  countries  to  which  the 
manufactures  we  fend  out  are  inconfiderable,  yet  the  goods 
we  import  are  necefiary  to  the  carrying  on  our  trade  in  general; 
as  the  trade  to  Norway,  & fc.  for  timber  and  naval  (lores.  Alfo 
the  Ealt-india  company,  whofe  imports  much  exceed  their 
exports,  yet  is  their  trade  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation 
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laf  or  lef.  The  French  call  it  limply  left,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  quartelage.  In  Latin  writers  of  the  lower  age  it  is 
denominated  iaftagium. 

The  ordinary  ballafl  is  fand,  or  Hone  flowed  in  the  bottom, 
01  hold,  next  the  falfe  keel  of  a  vefiel :  fometimes,  lead, 
corn,  or  other  heavy  goods  ferve  for  ballafl.— The  ballajl  is 
lometimes  one  half,  fometimes  a  third,  and  fometimes  a  fourth 
part  of  the  burden  ot  the  vefiel.  Flat  vefiels  require  the 

mo  ballafl.  Ships  are  fkid  to  be  in  ballafl ,  when  they  haye 
no  other  loading. 

Maflers  of  vefi'els  are  obliged  to  declare  the  quantity  of  hal- 
lajt  they  bear,  and  to  unload  it  at  certain  places.  They 
are  prohibited  unloading  their  ballajl  in  havens,  roads,  &L 
the  negledl  of  which  has  ruined  many  excellent  ports. 
Ballast.  See  the  article  Trench. 

R  a  f  f  T  A  G  E.  See  the  article  Last  age. 

B  A  L  L  I A  G  E,  a  fmall  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London,  by 
aliens,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  exported  by 
them.  SeeScAVAGE. 

B  A  LLIST  A  *,  a  military  engine  in  ufe  among  the  ancients, 
fomewhat  like  our  crofs-bow,  though  much  bigger  and  more 
forcible;  ufed  in  the  befieging  of  cities,  to  throw  in  Hones, 
or  fometimes  darts  and  javelins.  See  Machine. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  frequently  written,  lefs  confiftently  with 
its  etymon,  half  a,  fometimes  balifra.  It  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  fiaMs/v,  jacere,  being  chiefly  ufed  in  calling  of 
darts,  and  arrows,  in  which  it  differed  from  the  catapulta, 
which  was  ufed  only  for  calling  Hones;  in  other  rtfpedls 
they  were  alike,  and  were  each  bent  in  the  fame  manner. 
See  the  article  Catapulta. 

Marcellinus  defcribes  the  ballifa  thus  ;  a  round  iron  cy- 
inde1  is  faftened  between  two  planks,  from  which  reaches 
a  olJow  fquare  beam  placed  crofs-wife,  faffened  with  cords, 
to  which  are  added  (crews ;  at  one  end  of  this  Hands  the  en¬ 
gineer,  who  puts  a  wooden  fhaft  with  a  big  head,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  beam  ;  this  done,  two  men  bend  the  engine, 
by  drawing  fome  wheels  :  when  the  top  of  the  head  is  drawn 
to  the  utmofl  end  of  the  cords,  the  fhaft  is  driven  out  of  the 
ballif  a ,  df fc. 

BALLOON, 


.  or  Ballon,  denotes  a  large  round  fiiort- 
_ _  _  necked  matrafs,  or  vefiel  ufed  in  chymifiry,  to  receive  what 

as  we  fell  much  of  thefe  imports”  TtTforelimers TnT  wear  I  n  dlftllled  or  dra™^  off  means  of  fire-  See  Matrass. 
others,  e.  gr.  callico’s  and  filks  in  lieu  of  lmens’  and  filks  L00N  ,s  al<0  u^ed  architecture,  for  a  round  ball,  or  globe 

from  other  countries,  which  would  cofl  us  dearer  ’  p  ace  .  a-top  of  a  pillar,  or  the  like,  by  way  of  acroter,  or 

2  T-The  ?C°nd  method  is  by  oh^rving  the  courfe  of  exchange  R  aT°T  0%'  r  7J0  ‘ A° K°\E^  ^  Cro  WNING- 
which  if  generally  above  the  intrinfic  value  or  par  of  the  |  metbod  of  voting  at  ele&ions,  &c.  by 

coins  of  foreign  countries;  we  not  only  lofe  by  fuch  exchanges  ue  7;  G  balls  ufually  of  different  colours,  by  the  French 

but  the  fame  is  a  proof  that  we  lofe  bv  the  o-eneral  J-I+,  .  Ted  bflotesJ  which  are  put  into  a  box  privately. 


but  the  fame  is  a  proof  that  we  lofe  by  the  general  courfe  of  R  ait  c  *"t>  Whlch  are  pUt  int°  a  box  PrivatelT 

our  trade.— But  this  method  is  imperfed  ;  fince  we  trade  to  •  r°r  BaL  \E  T S>  ln heraldl7>  make  a  frequent  bearing 

many  countries  with  whiVh  _ r  r  I  Jn  coats  of  arms,  though  never  fo  called  ;  but  having  according 

to  their  feveral  colours  feveral  names,  as  befants  when  the 
colour  is  or  ;  plates  when  argent ;  hurts  when  azure  ;  tor - 


many  countries  with  which  there  is  no  fettled  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change. 

3P,  The  third  method  (which  is  Sir  Jof.  Child’s)  is  made 
from  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  our  trade,  and  flfipping  in 
general:  for  if  thefe  diminifli,  whatever  profit  particular 
men  may  make,  the  nation  lofes  :  and  vice  verfa.  He  lays  it 
down  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


teaux  when  gules  ;  pomeis  when  vert ;  pellets,  or  agrejfes  when 
fable  ; gtlpes  when  purple  ;  orenges  when  tanne  ;  and  guzes 
when  fanguine.  See  Be sant,  Hurts,  &c. 

Balls  off  Ik.  See  the  article  Silk. 

BAL  L-S  O  A  P.  See  the  article  Soap. 


wherever  trade  is  great,  and  continues  fo,  and  grows  daily  R  a  T  T  TTqV p a  tViT  artLiclenSoAP* 

greater,  and  the  (hipping  increafes  fora  fucceffion  ofa^p.  •  ^  1  K  In  arcbltefture,  an  affemblage  of  one 


greater,  and  the  (hipping  increafes  for  a  fucceffion  of  ages  * 

that  trade  muff  be  nationally  profitable.  Even  in  the  cafe  of 

a  merchant,  who  by  driving  a  great  trade  ruins  himfelf ; 

though  he  lofe,  what  a  multitude  are  gainers  by  him  ?  as  the 

king,  and  cuffomhoufe  officers ;  befides  fliip-wrights,  butchers,  1  y;  a  1  m  nr 

brewers,  bakers,  ropemakers,  porters,  earmen,  manufaflurers  Ba lm  ,/slh 
manners,  &c.  5  dalm  oj  duipt. ■; 

4°,  A  fourth  way  is,  by  obferving  the  increafe  and  dimi-  ALMING- 
nution  of  our  coin  and  bullion. — But  this  is  the  leaff  obvious 
and  palpable  of  any;  for  the  money  feems  to  vulgar  eyes 
moff  plentiful  when  there  is  leaff  occafion  for  it ;  and 
more  fcarce  as  the  occafions  for  employing  it  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  advantageous  :  by  which  means  we  feem  to  have 
tnoft  money  when  we  have  leaff  trade.  Thus  e.  gr.  when 
the  Laft-India  company  have  a  great  fale  to  make,  money  is 
generally  found  to  bo  fcarce  in  London ;  becaufe  the  occa- 
fion  engages  people  to  employ  quantities  which  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  lor  that  purpofe.  So  a  high  rate  of  intereft  will 


or  more  rows  of  ballufters,  high  enough  to  reft  the  elbow  on, 
fixed  upon  a  terrace,  or  the  top  of  a  building,  by  way  of  fe- 
curity ;  fometimes  alfo  to  make  a  feparation  between  one 
part  and  another,  as  thofe  around  altars,  fonts,  fffc. 
BALM,  or  Balsam.  See  the  article  Balsam. 
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See 


the  article  j  Sulphur. 
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£)  A  L  j\  E  U  M,  is  a  word  much  ufed  by  chymifts,  generally  fig- 

nifying  a  vefiel  of  water,  in  which  another  is  placed  that  re¬ 
quires  a  more  gentle  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  See  Heat. 
Balneum  Maria,  is  by  fome  fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed  to 
have  been  firft  invented  by  the  bleffed  virgin  ;  but  by  others, 
with  more  propriety,  balneum  maris,  or  fea-bath,  in  regard 
the  vefiel  here  floats  as  it  were  in  a  fea. 

Here  the  cucurbit  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which  warms  the 
matter  contained,  and  difpofes  it  for  rifing,  or  exhalation. 

A  fand-heat  is  fometimes  alfo  called  balneum  ficcum ,  or  cine - 
ritium ,  or  arenofurn.  See  Bath,  Sand,  &c. 


make  money  feem  fcarce,  becaufe  every  man,  as  foon  as  hp  I  R  ri  iu  .  .  -  . 

can  make  up  a  fmall  fnm,  fends  it  to  the  goldfmith  to  be  bL  oTaT^'T  &e  the,ar“ 

employed.  Child’s  Difc.  on  Trade ,  c.  q.  &  BAb°  1  AD^’  ,a  ^a.P  ,n  which  a  managed  horfe  offers  to 


employed.  Child’s  Difc .  on  Trade ,  c,  9. 

Ballance  of  a  clock  or  watch,  is  that  part  of  either,  which  by 
its  motion  regulates  and  determines  the  beats. — The  circular 
part  of  it  is  called  the  rim,  and  its  fpindle  the  verge:  there 
belong  to  it  alfo  two  pallets  or  nuts,  which  play  in^the  fangs 
of  the  crown-wheel  :  in  pocket  watches,  that  ftrong  ftud 
in  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the^mid- 
die  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  crown-wheel  runs,  is  called 
the  potence  :  the  wrought  piece  which  covers  the  ballance ,  and 
in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  ballance  plays,  is  the™-*; 

the  fmall  fprmg  in  new  pocket- watches,  is  called  regulator. 
See  Clock  and  Watch.  6 

BALLAST*,  in  navigation,  any  heavy  matter  ufed  to  fink 
a  vefiel  to  its  proper  depth  in  water,  or  to  give  it  a  juft  weight 
and  counterpoife,  and  enable  it  to  bear  fail  without  overturn¬ 
ing.  See  Ship,  and  Vessel. 

*  The  word  comes  from  theFlemifh  belajl ,  formed  of  be ,  and 


ftrike  out  with  his  hind  legs,  but  does  it  not,  only  making 
an  offer,  and  (hewing  the  (hoes  of  his  hind  feet.  & 

BALSAM,  Balsamum,  properly  denotes  an  oily,  refinous 
odorous  fubftance,  oozing  from  incifions  in  certain  plants 
of  fovereiga  virtue  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  divers  other 
difeafes. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  balm 
fometimes  by  way  of  diftiniftion,  a  native  bafam. 

We  fay,  the  balfam  of  Mecca,  balfam  of  Peru,  of  Tolu  of 
Copaiba,  of  liquid  amber,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Car¬ 
pathian  balfam. 

Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ,  is  in  the  greateft  efteem,  though 
there  are  fome  who  hold  that  of  Peru  equal  to  it  in  vir¬ 
tue.  It  is  drawn  by  incifion  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  name, 
growing  in  Egypt  and  Judea,  but  chiefly  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  which  is  held  fo  precious,  that  it  makes  part  of  the  fpe- 
cia  revenue  of  the  grand  fignior,  without  whofe  permiffion 

none 
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hone  are  allowed  to  be  planted  or  cultivated. — The  inciflon 
through  which  this  admirable  juice  flows,  is  made  in  the  c  og- 
days  :°Theof>hraftus  fays  it  mud  be  made  with  iron  nails ; 
Pliny  with glafs,  becaufe,  fays  he,  iron  makes  the  plant  die 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  the  branches  are  full  oi  lap,  their 
veins  feem  to  apprehend  the  iron,  and  flop  when  an  inciflon 
is  made  with  that  metal,  but  flow  freely  when  opened  with 
a  ftone,  or  apiece  of  broken  pitcher:  laftly,  Mar  mol  fays, 
the  veins  mud  be  opened  with  ivory  or  glafs. — 1  he  juice  is 
white  at  firtt,  afterwards  become  green,  by  degrees  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  when  old,  of  the  colour  of  honey.  It  is  at  inlr 
muddy,  but  by  degrees  grows  clear,  and  of  the  confidence 
of  turpentine. — Its  fmell  is  agreeable,  and  very  brifk :  its  tafle 
'bitter,  fharp,  and  aftringent ;  it  eafily  dilfolves  in  the  mouth, 
and  leaves  no  ftain  on  woollen  cloth. 

It  is  fuggefted  that  the  juice  brought  to  us  for  balfam ,  is  not 
properly  the  gum,  or  tears  of  the  tree,  flowing  by  inciflon, 
for  that  it  yields  but  little  that  way  ;  but  is  prepared  from  the 
wood  and  green  branches  of  the  tree  diftilled  :  and  yet  even 
this  is  frequently  adulterated  with  Cyprus  turpentine,  and 
other  refins  and  oils  ;  alfo  with  honey,  wax,  &c. — Befides 
which,  there  is  likewife  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  feed  of 
the  plant,  which  is  frequently  paffed  off  for  the  true  balfam, 
though  its  fmell  is  much  weaker,  and  its  tafte  much  bitterer. 
The  balfam  tree  is  about  the  height  of  a  pomegranate  tree  ; 
its  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue,  always  green;  its  flowers  white, 
and  in  form  of  ftars,  whence  fpring  out  little  pointed  pods, 
inclofing  a  fruit  like  an  almond,  called  carpo-balfamum,  as  the 
wood  is  called  xylo-balfatnum,  and  the  juice  opo-balfamum.  See 
Opo-balsamum,  &c. 

The  carpo-balfamum  enters  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle, 
having  little  other  ufe  in  medicine  :  it  muft  be  chofen  of  an 
aromatic  tafle  and  agreeable  fmell.  See  Carpo-balsa- 
Mum. — The  xylo-balfamum,  which  like  the  other  products 
of  the  balfam- tree,  is  brought  from  Cairo,  is  ufed  in  the 
troches  of  Hedychrous.  It  is  brought  in  little  faggots,  the  bark 
red,  the  weed  white,  refmous,  and  aromatic.  SeeXYLO- 
'  BALSAMUM. 

There  is  likewife  a  balfam  of  Mecca ,  which  is  a  dry  white 

•  gum,  refembling  copperas,  efpecially  when  old.  It  is  brought 
from  Mecca  by  the  return  of  the  Caravans  of  pilgrims  and 
Mahometan  merchants,  who  travel  there  out  of  devotion  to 
the  birth-place  of  their  prophet.  It  has  all  the  virtues  of 

'  the  balm-  of  Gilead,  or  Judea  ;  and  is  probably-  the  fame,  only 
hardened,  and  its  colour  altered. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  lcirtds  ;  or  rather,  one  and  the 
lame  balfa?n  has  three  feveral  names,  viz.  balfam  of  inciflon , 
which  is  a  white  glutionus  refin,  ouzirig  at  an  inciflon  in  the 
tree,  and  afterwards  thickned  and  hardened.  This  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  green  wounds,  and  much  refembles  the  opo-balfa¬ 
mum,  excepting  in  fmell,  which  diftinguilhes  it. — Dry  bal¬ 
fam.,  which  is  diftilled  from  the  tips  of  branches  cut  off,  to 
which  are  faftened  little  veffels  to  receive  the  liquor,  which 

•  at  flrfl:  is  like  milk,  but  reddens  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  the  lac  virginale, 
which  is  made  much  better  with  this,  than  with  ftyrax  or 
benzoin. — Laftly,  baiftim  of  lotion ,  which  is  blackilh,  and  is 
drawn  from  the  bark,  roots,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  minced 
and  boiled  together.  This  is  ufed  in  wounds  like  the  white 
balfam  ;  and  on  account  of  its  excellent  fmell  by  the  perfu¬ 
mers. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba,  or  Copivi ,  comes  from  Brafil,  in  earthen 
bottles.  There  are  two  forts,  the  one  bright  and  thin ;  the 
other  thick  ;  the  flrfl:  white,  of  a  relinous  fmell :  the  other 
a  little  more  on  the  yellow  ;  both  are  admirable  for  wounds: 
the  Je  ws  ufe  it  after  circumciflon  to  flop  the  blood.  See  Co- 
pivi. 

Bal*s'ja-m  of  Tolu  is  at  flrfl:  a  liquid  refln,  which  as  it  grows  old 
becomes  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  Flanders  flze.  It 
comes  by  inciflon  from  fome  trees  growing  in  New  Spain; 
-where  the  inhabitants  receive  it  in  little  veffels  of  black  wax  : 
in  tafle  and  fmell  it  refembles  balm  of  Gilead  ;  as  it  grows 
'old  it  takes  the  confidence  of  a  dry  balfam. 

Balsam  of  liquid  amber ,  is  a  clear  reddifh  refln,  produced  by 
a  tree  in  New  Spain,  called  by  the  natives  ofofol ;  much  re¬ 
fembling  ambergreafe,  efpecially  in  fmell,  whence  its  name. 
'The  new  balfam  is  liquid  ;  in  which  Hate  it  is  called,  cil  of 
liquid  amber ,  and  when  old,  balfam  of  liquid  amber-,  it 
comes  from  both  the  Spains,  in  barrels,  and  is  very  rare  a- 
mong  us 

It  is  found  fovereign  for  wounds,  efpecially  fiftulas  in  ano  : 
it  refembles  balfam  of  Tolu  in  fmell  and  colour,  and  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  manner  of  oil  of  laurel,  from  a  red  fruit  in 
the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

Balsam  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  factitious  fubftances,  made 
by  chymifls  and  apothecaries,  chiefly  of  balfamic  and  heal¬ 
ing  ingredients,  in  imitation  of  the  native  balfams. 

'I  hole  are  called,  by  way  of  TxHilnCtion,  factitious,  or  artificial 

balfams. 

We  have  two  different  compofftions  of  balfams ,  in  imitation 
of  the  true,  or  Egyptian  balfam  ;  one  by  Matthiolus,  the  o- 
tner.by  Euricus  Cordus.  Pomet  has  alfo  giver}  a  method  of 
imitating  the  native  balfam. 
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Balsam  of  fulphur ,  is  a  folution  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  in 
fome  oil,  made  by  boiling  the  two  together  over  a  foft  fire 
the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or  till  the  fulphur  be  totally  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  oil  into  a  red  balfam. 

It  is  recommended  both  for  external  and  internal  ufes,  as 
being  warm  and  mollifying  in  cafe  of  wounds,  fan  ious  ulcers, 
fiffulas,  &c.  and  curative  even  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  Bel¬ 
mont,  its  inventor,  extols  it  for  all  difeafes  of  the  breaft : 
yet  Boerhaave  rejects  all  internal  ufe  of  it,  as  too  hot,  and 
acrimonious.  Bartholin  obferves,  it  fometimes  caufes  a  car- 
dialgy. 

Balsam  of  Saturn,  is  a  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead,  difiolved  in  oil 
or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  juniper,  or  the  like,  digefled,  till  the 
matter  have  acquired  a  red  tincture.  This  is  found  to  re¬ 
fill:  the  putrefaction  of  humours,  and  is  good  to  cleanfe  and 
cicatrice  ulcers. 

Balsam,  or  Balm,  among  alchymifts,  denotes  the  fpirit  of 
common  fait  extradited  by  art.  See  Salt,  hfc. 

The  preparation  is  thus :  they  diffolve  the  fait,  and  place  its 
diflblution,  well  clarified,  in  horfe-dung  to  putrefy  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  months,  and  then  diffil  it  ffrongly 
with  a  fand-heat ;  upon  which  there  arifes  a  precious  unctu- 
ofity,  wherein  things  the  moff  corruptible  being  fleeped, 
are  faid  to  remain  entire,  eternally. 

It  is  faicl,  that  it  was  by  this  means  fome  of  the  ancients  pre- 
ferved  dead  bodies  entire  without  reducing  them  to  mummy, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  woman  mentioned  by  Volater- 
ranus  to  be  found  in  a  maufoleum  near  Albano,  in  the  time 
of  pope  Alexander  VI.  which  was  by  his  order  thrown  fe- 
cretly  into  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  idolatry;  fhe  being  found 
as  frefh  as  when  alive,  though  fhe  had  been  dead  1300 
years.  ,  j  _  ;  .. 

BALSAMIC,  a  term  in  phyfie,  fignifying  that  property  in 
a  medicine,  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft,  gently  attenuating, 
and  fomewhat  agglutinant. 

BAN,  and  Bans.  See  the  articles  Bann,  and  Banns. 

Arriere  Ban.  See  the  article  Arriere. 

BAN  C,  Banc  us,  or  Bank,  in  law,  denotes  a  feat,  or  bench 
of  judgment.  See  Court. 

Jk;  Banci,  or  the  privilege  of  having  a  bench,  was  anciently 
only  allowed  to  the  king’s  judges  qiii  fummam  adminfirant 
jujlitiam.  Inferior  courts,  as  courts  baron,  hundred  courts, 
&c.  were  not  allowed  that  prerogative  ;  and  even  at  this  day 
the  hundred  court  of  Freibridge,  in  Norfolk,  is  held  under 
an  oak  at  Gey- wood  ;  and  that  ofWoolfry,  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  under  an  oak,  near  Afhton  in  that  county,  called 
Hundred-Oak. 

King’s  Banc,  or  Bench,  is  a  fovereign  tribunal  where  the 
king  himfelf  formerly  prefided,  the  judges  being  placed  in  a 
lower  bench  at  his  feet. — The  jurifdiciion  of  this  court  is 
very  extenfive,  and  reaches  throughout  all  England,  the  law 
fuppofing.the  king  himfelf  to  be  prefent.  See  King’s- 
b'ench. 

Common  Banc,  ox  common-pleas,  the  fecond  court  ofjuftice  in 
England,  where  common  and  ordinary  caufes  are  pleaded 
between  fubjedf  and  fubjedL — Here  molt  civil  caufes  are 
tried,  whether  real  or  perfonal,  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Here  are  ufually  four  judges,  the  chief  whereof  is 
called  lord  chief  jujlice  of  the  common-pleas.  Formerly  there 
were  feven  judges,  then  fix,  then  five,  &c.  See  Common- 
Pleas. 

BAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  fmall,  narrow  ligament* 
wherewith  a  thing  is  tied,  or  faftened. 

We  fay  a  fay-band ,  a  brow-band,  a  hat- band ,  &c. 

Band,  in  architecture,  denotes  any  flat,  low  member,  or 
moulding.  See  Moulding. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  isotherwife  called  face, 
from  the  Latin  fafeia,  which  Vitruvius  ufes  for  the  fame 
thing ;  and  fometimes  fillet ,  plinth,  &c.  See  Fascia, 
Plinth,  Fillet,  &c.  See  alfo  Column. 

Band,  in  furgery,  denotes  a  fillet,  fwath,  or  piece  of  linen 
cloth,  wherewith  either  to  cover  or  furround  certain  parts 
that  ftand  in  need  of  afliftance. 

Bands  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called  rollers. 
See  Rollers. 

A  band ,  or  roller ,  when  applied,  becomes  a  bandage.  See 
Bandage. 

Band,  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  a  military  order  in  Spain, 
inftituted  by  Alphonfus  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  anno  1332. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  banda,  band,  or  red  ribband  which 
comes  a-crofs  over  the  right  Ihoulder  and  under  the  left  arm 
of  the  knight. 

This  order  is  for  none  but  the  younger  fons  of  nobles ;  the 
eldeft  fons  of  grandees  are  excluded  ;  and  before  admittance, 
it  is  requifite  to  have  ferved  at  leaft  ten  years,  either  in  the 
army,  or  at  court.  They  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
catholick  faith  againft  the  infidels. 

The  king  himfelf  is  grand  mafter  of  the  order. 

Band  of  foldiers ,  fo  many  as  fight  under  the  fame  flag  or 
enfign.  See  Ensign,  Flag,  Company,  GV. 

Thus  Romulus  called  thofe  who  fought  under  the  fame  mani- 
pule,  (a  handful  of  hay  being  then  ufed  for  a  flag) 
lus  militum.  See  Manipulus. 
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Trainid- Bands.  See  the  article  Train-bands. 
BANDAGE,  in  furgery,  the  application  of  a  band,  fvvath, 
roller,  or  fillet  to  a  part  of  the  body  ;  or  the  act  of  rolling, 
or  tying  a  fwath  or  band,  round  a  part  afFedted,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  with  compreffes,  plaifters,  and  the  like.  See 
Band  and  Roller. 

Of  bandages  there  are  two  forts  ;  whereof  one  fort  are  reme¬ 
dies  of  themfelves. — The  other  being  intended  only  to  keep 
the  medicaments  on  the  part,  are  called  more  particularly 
Contentive  Bandages. 

Incarnative  Bandage.  See  the  article  Incarnative. 
bandaleer*,  or  Bandeleer,  a  large  leathern  belt 
thrown  over  the  right  fhoulder,  and  hanging  down  under  the 
left  arm  ;  wore  by  the  ancient  mufqueteers,  both  for  the  fu- 
ftaining  of  their  fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage  of  their  muf- 
ket-charges  ;  which  being  put  up  in  little  wooden  cafes, 
coated  with  leather,  were  hung,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  to 
each  bandaleer. 

*  The  word  is  originally  French,  bandouiller ,  formed  appa¬ 
rently  from  bandoalier ,  a  kind  of  banditti  particularly  infell¬ 
ing  the  Pyreneans  ;  who  were  formerly  diitinguifhed  by 
this  piece  of  furniture;  and  were  themfelves  fo  denomina¬ 
ted,  quaji  ban  de  ‘voliers,  a  knot  of  robbers. 

The  French  foldiery  ftill  retain  the  bandaleer  ;  their  horfe, 
their  mufqueteers,  and  common  guards,  wearing  it  indiffe¬ 
rently  ;  excepting  for  fome  difference  in  its  garniture. 
BANDELET,  or  Bandlet,  in  architecture,  any  little 
band  or  flat  moulding,  as  that  which  crowns  the  Doric  ar¬ 
chitrave. — See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig.  I.  &  28.  lit.  a. 

It  is  alfo  called  taniay  which  Vitruvius  ufes  for  the  fame  thing  : 
fometimes,  fillet  y  diadema ,  <&  c. 

BAN  DE  ROLL,  a  little  flag  inform  of  a  guidon,  extended 
more  in  length  than  breadth,  hung  out  on  the  malts  of  vef- 
fels,  <&c.  See  Flag,  and  Guidon. 

BANDLET.  Seethe  article  Bandelet. 

BANIAN  S,  a  religious  fe£t  in  the  country  of  the  Moguls, 
who  believe  a  metempfychofis  ;  and  will  therefore  eat  no  li¬ 
ving  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals,  but  endeavour 
to  releafe  them  if  they  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  fearful  of  having  communica¬ 
tion  with  other  nations,  that  they  break  their  cups  if  one  of 
a  different  religion  have  drank  out  of  them,  or  even  touched 
them  ;  and  empty  the  water  out  of  a  pond  where  he  has 
wafhed  himfelf.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  happen  to  touch  one 
another,  they  muff  wafh  and  purify  themfelves  before  they 
break,  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houfes.  They  carry,  hang¬ 
ing  at  their  necks,  a  flone  called  tamberan ,  as  big  as  an  egg, 
and  perforated  in  the  middle,  through  which  run  three  firings 
this  ftone,  they  fay,  reprefents  their  great  God,  and  upon 
that  account  they  have  great  refpecft  fhewn  them  by  all  the 
Indians.  See  Brachman. 

BANISHMENT,  Exile ,  among  us  is  of  two  kinds :  the 
one  voluntary,  and  upon  oath  ;  the  other  by  compulfion,  for 
fome  offence  or  crime.  See  Exile. 

The  former,  properly  called  abjuration ,  is  now  ceafed  ;  the 
latter  chiefly  enjoined  by  judgment  of  parliament.  Yet  out¬ 
lawing  and  tranfportation  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  fpecies 
of  exile.  See  Abjuration,  and  Transportation. 
BANK*,  in  commerce,  is  a  denomination  given  to  certain 
focieties,  or  communities,  who  take  om  them  the  charge  of 
the  money  of  private  perfons,  to  improve  it,  or  to  keep  it 
fecure.  See  Company. 

*  The  word  bank ,  in  this  fenfe,  comes  from  the  Italian  banca, 
formed  of  the  Spanifh  banco ,  a  bench  whereon  the  ancient 
money-changers  fat  in  the  public  markets  ;  or  as  others 

V  think,  a  table  whereon  they  told  their  money  :  for  the  Spa 
rifh  banco  fignifies  a  table,  as  well  as  a  bench  ;  as  among  the 
Greeks  the  word  7 gct7n£ci  fignified  a  bench  as 
table  ;  whence  the  word  7poc7nfnys  for  a  bencher, 
chufes  to  derive  bank  from  the  Latin  abacus,  a 
cupboard.  See  Abacus. 

There  are  feveral  of  thefe  banks  eftablifhed  in  the  feveral  prin¬ 
cipal  trading  cities  in  Europe  ;  as  in  Venice,  London,  Am- 
fterdam,  Hamburg,  Paris,  life.  But  of  all  others  that  of  Ve¬ 
nice  is  the  moft  confiderable,  as  being  the  molt  ancient,  and 
that  whereon  the  others  are  modelled. 

The  banco ,  or  bank  of  Venice,  commonly  called  banco  delguiro, 
is  proper ly  a  board  of  public  credit  and  intereft  ;  or  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  perpetual  purfe  for  all  merchants  and  traders ;  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  a  folemn  edidl  of  the  commonwealth,  which  enaifts, 
That  all  payments  of  wholefale  merchandize,  and  letters  of 
exchange,  fhall  be  in  banco ,  or  bank  notes  ;  and  that  all  deb¬ 
tors  and  creditors  fhall  be  obliged,  the  one  to  carry  their 
money  to  the  bank ,  the  other  to  receive  their  payments  in 
banco  ;  fo  that  payments  are  performed  by  a  fimple  transfer 
from  the  one  to  the  other  :  he  who  was  before  creditor  on 
the  bank  hooks,  becoming  debtor  as  foon  as  he  has  refigned 
his  right  to  another,  who  is  entered  down  as  creditor  in  his 
place;  fo  that  the  parties  only  change  name,  without  any 
effetflive  payment  being  made.  Indeed  there  are  fometimes 
actual  payments  made,  efpecially  in  matters  of  retail,  and 
when  foreigners  are  difpofed  to  have  ready  money  to  carry 
off  in  fpecie°  or  when  particular  traders  chufe  to  have  a  flock 
by  them  to  negotiate  in  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  T  he  ne- 
ceflity  of  thefe  effective  payments,  has  given  occafion  to  the 
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opening  a  fund  of  ready  money  ;  which  is  found  fo  far  from 
diminifhing  the  flock,  that  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  mo¬ 
ney  at  pleafure  rather  augments  it.  By  means  of  this  banky 
the  republic,  without  incroaching  on  the  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  without  paying  any  intereft,  is  miftrefs  of5C>ooooo 
ducats,  to  which  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited,  to  be  in 
readinefs  on  any  prefling  occafion ;  the  republic  being  fe- 
curity  for  the  capital. 

Agents  of  Bank.  fs  ,  ar.icles5  Agent. 

Bank  bills.  h  4  l  Bill. 

Bank,  or  Bench,  in  law.  See  Banc. 

Days  in  Bank.  See  the  article  Day. 

Foot-BA n k .  See  Banquette,  andFooTBANK. 

BANKER,  a  perfon  who  banks ,  that  is,  negotiates  and  traf- 
ficks  in  money  ;  or  receives,  and  remits  money  from  place  to 
place,  by  means  of  bills  or  letters  of  exchange.  See  Ex¬ 
change,  Bank,  Bill,  &c. 

In  Italy  the  employment  of  a  banker ,  efpecially  in  republics, 
does  not  derogate  from  nobility  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  moft 
of  the  cadets,  or  younger  fons  of  condition,  undertake  it  for 
the  fupport  of  their  family.  See  Merchandize. 

The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bankers , 
was  much  more  extenftve  than  that  of  the  bankers 
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tions  of  a  broker,  agent,  banker ,  and  notary  ;  man 
exchange,  taking  in  money,  affifting  in  buying  and.  felling, 
and  drawing  the  writings  neceffary  on  all  thefe  occafions, 
BANKRUPT*,  a  dealer  who  having  gotten  other  men’s 
goods  or  money  in  his  hands,  abfeonds  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  ancient  Latin  bancus,  a  bench,  or 
table ;  and  ruptus ,  broken. 

Bank ,  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  originally  fignified  a  benchy 
which  the  firft  bankers  had  in  the  public  places,  in  markets, 
fairs,  itfe.  on  which  they  told  their  money,  wrote  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.  Hence  when  a  banker  failed  they  broke  his 
bank,  to  advertife  the  public,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
bank  belonged,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  continue  his 
bufinefs.  As  this  pra&ice  was  very  frequent  in  Italy,  it  is 
faid  the  term  bankrupt  is  derived  from  the  Italian  banco  rottoy 
broken  bench.  See  Bank. 

Cowel  rather  chufes  to  deduce  the  word  from  the  French 
banque ,  table,  and  routey  vejligium,  trace,  by  a  metaphor 
from  the  fign  left  in  the  ground  of  a  table  once  faflened  to  it, 
and  now  gone.  On  this  principle  he  traces  the  origin  of 
bankruptsy  from  the  ancient  Roman  menfarii  or  argentarii , 
who  had  their  taberna  or  menfes  in  certain  public  places  ;  and 
who  when  they  fled  or  made  off  with  the  money  that  had 
been  trufted  to  them,  left  only  the  fign,  or  fhadow  of  their 
former  flation  behind  them.  See  Bankruptcy. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  failure,  abfeonding,  and  relinquifh- 
ment  of  traffick  in  a  merchant,  banker,  or  other’  trader. 

The  French  make  this  difference  between  a  bankruptcy  and 
a  failure  ;  that  the  firft  is  fuppofed  voluntary  and  fraudulent, 
and  the  latter  conflrained  and  neceffary,  by  means  of  acci¬ 
dents,  dsV. 

A  failing,  breaking  or  flopping  of  payment,  diminifhes  the 
merchant’s  credit,  but  does  not  note  him  with  infamy,  as 
bankruptcy  does. 

When  a  merchant,  &c.  fails  to  appear  at  the  exchange,  <£rc. 
without  apparent  reafon,  it  is  called  a  failing  of  prefence ;  the 
bankruptcy  becomes  open  from  the  day  he  abfeonds,  or  the 
feal  is  affixed  to  his  effeiftsi  See  Bankrupt. 

Commiffon  of  Bankruptcy.  See  Commission. 

BANN  *,  or  Ban,  Bannum,  orBANNUs,  in  the  feudal  law* 
a  folemn  proclamation,  or  publication  of  any  thing. 

*  The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  fome  deduce  it  from 
the  Britifh  ban,  clamour,  noife;  others  from  the  Saxon  pany 
a  thing  fpread  ;  whence  ban,  and  band,  ufed  for  a  flag. 

Brailon  mentions  bannus  regisy  for  a  proclamation  of  filence 
made  by  the  court  before  the  encounter  of  the  champions  in  a 
combat. 

Banns  of  marriage ,  are  folemn  notices  of  matrimonial  contrails, 
made  in  the  parifh  church,  before  the  marriage  ;  that  if  there 
be  any  exceptions  to  either  party  as  to  prior  engagements,  &c. 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  making  them. 

The  publication  of  banns ,  (popularly  called  asking  in  the 
church )  was  intended  as  an  expedient,  to  prevent  clandeftine 
marriages  ;  but  a  licence  or  difpenfation  is  now  fo  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  that  their  ufe  is  defeated. — By  the  laws  of  the  church, 
banns  are  to  be  publifhed  thrice,  on  three  diflani  days,  in  the 
places  where  the  parties  live  ;  on  pain  of  nullity  of  marriage  : 
and  excommunications  are  threatned  againft  thofe,  who  know¬ 
ing  impediments,  conceal  them. 

BANNERETS*,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords,  who  poffefling  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vaffals  to  bat¬ 
tle,  under  their  own  flag,  or  banner,  when  fummoned  there¬ 
to,  by  the  king.  See  Knight. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  from  banner,  a  fquare  flag,  or  from 

band,  which  anciently  alfo  denoted  a  flag. - Bannerets  are  al¬ 

fo  called  in  ancient  writers,  milites  wixilliferi,  and  vexi Ha¬ 
rd,  banner arii,  bannarii ,  banderifu,  banerifu ,  See. 

Anciently  there  were  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and  little  ; 
the  firft  whereof  were  called  bannerets ,  the  fecond  bachelors ; 
the  firft  compofed  the  upper ;  the  feconJ,  the  middle  nobi¬ 
lity.  See  Bachelor. 
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The  banneret  was  a  dignitary  allowed  to  march  under  his  own 
flag,  whereas  the  bachelor  ius  eques  followed  that  of  another. 
To  be  qualified  for  a  banneret,  one  mull  be  a  gentleman  of 
family,  and  mud  have  a  power  to  raife  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men  ;  with  eftate  enough  to  fubfift  at  leaft  twenty 
eight,  or  thirty  men.  This  muft  have  been  very  confiderable 
in  thofe  days,  in  regard  each  man,  befides  his  fervant,  had 
two  horfemen  to  wait  on  him,  armed,  the  one  with  a  crofs- 
bow,  the  other  with  a  bow  and  hatchet. 

As  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  baron  who  had  not  above  thir¬ 
teen  knights-fees,  fohewas  not  admitted  to  be  a  banneret,  if 
he  had  lefs  than  ten.  See  Baron. 

Banneret ,  according  to  Spelman,  was  a  middle  order  between 
a  baron,  and  a  fimple  knight ;  called  fometimes  alfo  vexilla- 
rius  minor ,  to  diftinguiih  him  from  the  greater,  that  is,  from 
the  baron,  to  whom  alone  properly  belonged  the  jus  vexilli, 
or  privilege  of  the  fquare  flag. 

Hence  the  banneret  was  alfo  called  banner ettus,  quafi  baro  mi¬ 
nor  ?  a  word  frequently  ufed  by  Englifh  writers  in  the  fame 
fenfeas  baneret  was  by  the  French  ;  though  neither  of  them 
occur  before  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Some  will  have  bannerets  to  have  originally  been  perfons  who 
had  fome  portion  of  a  barony  afligncd  them  ;  and  enjoyed  it 
under  the  title  of  baro  proximus,  with  the  fame  prerogatives 
as  the  baron  himfelf.  . 

Some  again  find  the  origin  of  bannerets  in  France  ;  others  in 
Britanny  ;  others  in  England,  Thefe  laft  attribute  the  infti- 
tution  of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of  Maximus,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England  under  the  empire 
ofGratian,  10383.  This  general,  fay  they,  revolting,  di¬ 
vided  England  into  forty  cantons,  and  in  thefe  cantons  di- 
ftributed  forty  knights,  to  whom  he  gave  a  power  of  affem- 
bling  on  occafion,  under  their  feveral  banners,  as  many  of 
the  effective  men  as  were  found  in  their  refpe&ive  diftri&s ; 
whence  they  are  called  bannerets . 

However  this  be,  it  appears  from  Froiffart,  &c.  that  ancient¬ 
ly  fuch  of  the  military  men,  as  were  rich  enough  to  raife 
and  fubfift  a  company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a  right  to  do 
fo,  were  called  bannerets.  Not,  however,  that  thefe  qualifi¬ 
cations  rendered  them  knights,  but  only  bannerets  ;  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  knight  being  only  added  thereto,  becaufe  they 
were  fimple  knights  before. 

Bannerets  were  fecond  to  none,  but  knights  of  the  garter  ; 
they  were  reputed  the  next  degree  below  the  nobility  ;  and 
were  allowed  to  bear  arms  with  fupporters,  which  none  elfe 
may  under  the  degree  of  a  baron.  In  France,  it  is  faid,  the 
dignity  was  hereditary  ;  but  in  England  it  died  with  the 
perfon  that  gained  it.  The  order  dwindled-on  the  inftitution 
of  baronets  by  king  James  I.  and  at  length  became  extincft. 
The  laft  perfon  created  banneret  was  Sir  John  Smith,  made 
fo  after  Edghill-fight,  for  refcuing  the  ftandard  of  king 
Charles  I.  6 

The  form  of  the  banneret ’s  creation  was  this :  on  a  day  of 
battle,  the  candidate  prefented  his  flag  to  the  king  or  gene¬ 
ral,  who  cutting  off  the  train,  or  fkirt  thereof,  and  making 
it  a  fquare,  returned  it  again,  the  proper  banner  o f  bannerets* 
who  are  hence  fometimes  called  knights  of  the  fquare  flap. 
BANNIMUS,  the  form  of  expulfion  of  any  member  from 

.  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  affixing  the  fentence  up  in  fome 
public  place,  as  a  denunciation  or  promulgation  of  it 

BAN  QU  E  T 1'  E,  in  fortification,  is  a  little  foot-bank,  or 
elevation  of  earth  forming  a  path  which  runs  along  the  infide 
of  a  parapet ;  by  which  the  mufqueteers  get  up,  to  difcover 
the  counterfcarp,  or  to  fire  on  the  enemies  in  the  moat,  or  in 
the  covert-way.  See  Parapet,  &c. 

The  banquette  is  generally  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  almoft 

three  foot  broad  :  having  two  or  three  fteps  to  mount  it  by _ 

Where  the  parapet  is  very  high,  they  make  a  double  ban¬ 
quette  ^  one  over  the  other. 

®  T I S  ]M  ^ ,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  wajhing  ;  or  a 
facrament  whereby  a  perfon  is  initiated  into  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  original  fin  waftied  away  in  infants,  and  adtual 
fins  in  adults  who  receive  it.  See  P^dobaptism. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  fat rX*>>  of 
1  dip  or  plunge. 

The  Jews  p  radii  fed  this  ceremony,  after  circumcifion,  on 
their  profelytes,  long  before  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chriff— For 
the  matter  o t  baptifm,  any  natural  water  is  held  fufficient,  but 
nothing  elfe  is  allowed  :  for  this  reafon  pope  Stephen  II.  ex¬ 
communicated  a  priefl:  for  baptizing  a  child  with  wine. — In  the 
primitive  times  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  immerfion, 
as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  oriental  churches,  according  to  the 
origina  ignification .of the  word.  The  practice  of  the  weftern 
^  e^’  If  *Pr‘nkle  the  water  on  the  head  or  face  of  the 

whof?  ,  bf  baPtlzed’  excePf  in  the  church  of  Milan,  in 
riuneea  ti'.'  "  °rdered’  ,hat  ,he  <*' tbe  infant  be 

f.  fL  d  r  j  ,  1  es. lnt0  the  water. — A  trine  immerfion  was 
clrt  this  T t0  fie”ifr 

opinion,  that  fprinkling  in  baptifm  was  hrJ'  .Som.^are  of 

tries.  It  was  introduced  into  England  ab§ou?  thVbeginZg 
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of  the  ninth  century.  At  thecouncil  of  Celchyth,  in  816  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  prieft  fhould  not  only  fprinkle  the  holv 
water  upon  the  head  of  the  infant,  but  likewife  plunge 
it  in  the  bafon.  There  are  abundance  of  ceremonies  deli¬ 
vered  by  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as  ufed  in  baptifm,  which  are 
now  difufed  ;  though  there  are  not  wanting  thofe  who  con¬ 
tend  for  their  re-admiffion  ;  as- the  giving  milk  and  honey  to 
the  baptized,  in  the  eaft;  wine  and  milk  in  the  weft,  C5>. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  primitive  times  none  were  baptized 
but  adults.  —Formerly  there  were  great  difputes,  whether  the 
baptifm  of  heretics  was  valid.  The  general  opinion  run  for 
the  affirmative,  provided  it  was  conferred  in  the  name  of  the 
trinity,  and  therefore  they  allowed  that  given  by  laymen 
or  even  women  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  The  council  of  Roan  in 
1072,  ordered,  that  the  priefl:  fhould  baptize  faffing  &c. 
Theological  authors  ditlinguifh  three  kinds  of  baptifm,  i°.  Wa¬ 
ter  baptifm,  which  is  that  above-mentioned.  20.  Baptifm  of 
fire  which  is  the  perfeft  love  of  God,  joined  with  an  earneft 
defire  to  be  baptized  ;  called  alfo  the  baptifm  of  the  holy  gho/i: 
on  occafion  this  may  fupply  the  place  oiwater  baptifm.  Bap- 

tifin  of  blood,  ;  winch  is  the  martyrdom  of  a  catechumen. 
Baptifm,  »n  the  primitive  times,  was  only  adminiftred  at 
Eaffer  and  Whitfuntide,  except  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  The  cate¬ 
chumens  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  baptifm:  St.  Ambrofe 

was  not  baptized  before  he  was  elected  bifhop  of  Milan  •  and 

fome  of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their  death.  Some  de¬ 
ferred  it  out  of  a  tender  confcience  ;  and  others  out  of  too 
much  attachment  to  the  world  ;  it  being  the  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  primitive  times,  that  baptifm,  whenever  conferred, 
waihed  away  ah  antecedent  ftains  and  fins.  Divers  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  rallied  this  fuperffitious  delicacy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  introduced  a  different  extreme;  the  ridiculous  zeal  of 
fome  people  carrying  them  to  baptize  even  the  dead,  by  proxy 

Baptism,  or  Chrijlenmg,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a  ceremony 
in  long  voyages  aboard  merchant-fhips ;  pra&ifed  both  on 
perfons  and  veffels  which  pafs  the  tropic,  or  line,  for  the  firft 

The  chrifening  of  veffels  is  fimple,  and  confifts  only  in  the 
warning  them  throughout  with  fea- water :  that  of  paffengers 
is  more  myfterious  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  with¬ 
out  making  the  crew  drunk  ;  the  feamen,  on  chriftening  the 
fhip,  pretending  to  a  right  of  cutting  off  the  beak-head,  unlefs 
redeemed  by  the  mafter  or  captain.  eI 

Thelma*  ofa  fcamm;  or  palTenger,  is  as  follows  :  the 
oldcft  of  ho  crew  who  has  paired  the  line,  or  tropic,  comes 
whunfically  dreft,  h,s  face  blacked,  a  grotefque  cap  on  h S 
head,  a  waggoner  or  other  fea-book  in  his  hand,  followed  by 

the  reft  of  the  feamen  mafqued  like  himfelf,  each  having  fome 

kitchen  utenfil  m  h,s  hand,  with  drums  beating  •  he  p  3 
himfelf  gravely  on  a  feat  prepared  on  the  deck,  at  the  foot Tf 
the  main-mail.  At  the  tribunal  of  this  mock-maniftmte 
each  palTenger,  not  yet  initiated,  fwears,  he  will  take  care 
the  fame  ceremony  be  obferved,  whenever  he  is  in  the  fame 
circumllance :  by  giving  a  little  money,  by  way  of™  fea 
t.on,  he  is  d, (charged  with  a  little  fprinkling  of  water8  other' 
wife  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  with  the  common  feame’n  £  fa 
heartily  drenched  with  ftreams  of  water  poured  on’  him 
Ihip-boys  are  mciofed  in  a  cage,  and  ducked  at  diferetion  •' 
and,  be  'des>  ln  memory  of  the  ceremony,  are  obliged  to  whiD 

b Ip t  ImI r  /iey r%fpare-  See p 

RAPTKTq^!'  SeeFoNT  and  Baptist  ery. 

BAPTIST.  See  Anabaptist,  Catabaptist 
Hemerobaptist.  aptist,  and 

Bapt'st-  See  Hermit. 

BAPTISTERY,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  place  or  edifice 
Bap”  15  PrefcrVed  f°rperf0nS  t0  b=  baptized  in^l" 

Anciently,  in  the  churches  which  baptized  by  immerfion  ,h„ 
lufnjlery  was  a  kind  of  pond  where  the  catechumens  were 
aP';;^h0USh  “  Pk“s  ">e  neat  river 


In  after  times,  the  baptif  ery  was  a  little  building  adjoining  to 

ceremony!^  for  the  ^hiL&thb 

fevcral  fonts  and  altars  in  each  baptif erv  b-caufe 
then  they  baptized  a  number  at  once  till  u  '  ’  'cau  , 

the  eucharift  immediately aftcr  ’  “ 

At  firft,  thefe  haptifteries  were  only  in  the  o-reat  cities  ,,.1^ 
bifhops  refided,  who  alone  had  the  right  &of  bnS  ^ 
they  afterwards  allowed  parilhes  to  luve  fontSb  for  the’  ^ 
commodious  adminiftration  of  baptifm.  ThisViaht  wl.T™ 

fined  to  panfhes  alone  ;  and  if  any  monafterieQtoht  S,con‘ 
with  baptifmal  fonts,  it  was  becaufcthey  had  bantTma^h  T 

1  i-S&SSS,-  £ 

die  council  are  placed  to  plead  caufes.  See  Court 
This  the  French  call  bar r e  <T  audience,  and  in  fome  pi'aces  vii- 

fSe.‘s  t0  what’ among  the 


It 


o 


B  A  R 

It  is  called  bar,  becaufe  inclofed  with  a  barrier  called  alfo  in 

“*“®  and  ^  *  '"«aphrorCtte„afroLn 

I  he  denomination  Bar  is  alfo  given  to  the  benches  where  the 
awyersor  advocates  are  feated.-The  appellation  arofe  hence 
that  anciently  there  was  a  bar  or  barrier'  tn  c  ,  ’ 

counfellors  and  pleaders,  from  the  attorneys  mul  othjre  ' 
Hence  our  lawyers  who  are  called  to  the  L,  or  liccnfed  to 

~“1,ed  licentiati’  - 

Bar,  or  Barre,  Barra,  in  common  law,  denotes  a  peremp¬ 
tory  exception,  againft  a  demand  or  plaint.  See  Exception 

Z  tl pUt  0f°?e  term$  °f  dle  law>  defines  a  plea  brought 

pLtUFb*ft loyedlrever -V!hrebyd  hC  aai°n  °f  ^ 

the  life  nf  t-Kr.  "  ,  fver*  ut  tbe  modern  writers  extend 
ufi^ry  ^perpetual  and 

TeZliaL  R«R.  ‘S  T’  Which  overthro'«  the  aflion  for  ever. 

fo?r  th  enrefr’t  trt”’  ls  that  which  is  allowed  good 

Bar,  iAh  ’  b“f  h,‘  or  be  fet  hereafter.  ° 

Kars,  in  the  manage,  denote  the  ridges  or  upper  part  of  the 

Ihd  outward  tbC  'Ufl’eS  a1d  horfe  /.he  unit, 

and  outward  Tides  retaining  the  name  gums. 

Seftfon  rbmfharp'ridged  and  Iean  J  for  fince  a11  the 

fubjedtion  a  horfe  fuffers,  proceeds  from  thofe  parts,  if  they 
her  e  not  thofe  qualities,  they  will  be  very  little  or  not  at  ail 
enable  ;  fo  that  the  horfe  can  never  have  a  good  mouth  ;  for 
•. ff  bZrS  be  flat’  r°u*d>  and  infenfible,  the  bit  will  not  have 

vernS  h  5  W  ?%***?*?’  fuch  a  hof  fe  can  be  ™  go- 
ned  by  his  bridle,  than  if  one  took  hold  of  his  tail. 

Kars  in  raufic,  denote  ftrokes  drawn  perpendicularly  acrofs 

the  lines  ot  a  piece  of  mufic,  including  between  each  two,  a 

certain  quantity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is  various  as  the 

time  is  triple  or  common.  See  Measure. 

In  common  time,  between  each  two  bars  is  included  the 

meafure  of  four  crotchets,  in  triple  time  three  crotchets. 

Kheir  principal  ufe  is  to  regulate  the  beating,  or  meafure  of 

the  mufical  time  in  a  concert.  See  Time. 

Bar,  Barr,  or  Barre,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  nearly 
refembling  th. z  fiefs ;  from  which  it  only  differs  by  itsnarrow- 
nefs,  and  by  this,  that  thenar  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the 

t>  i8  Confined  to  a  flnSle  P^e.  See  Fess 

£: A  K-b  rl  (J  1 .  See  the  article  Shot. 

A,C>  k,’.  Dr  Barrack  Baraque,  a  hutt,  or  little 
lodge  for  foldiers  in  a  camp.  See  Hutt. 

*  COmeS  from  the  SPanifll  barracas,  little  cabins 

winch  nihermen  make  on  the  fea-fhore. 

Thofe  for  the  horfe  were  formerly  called  bar  acts ,  and  thofe 

botfi  C  f°0t  'iUUS  ’  ^Ut  ^arack  *S  n0W  u^ed  ^differently  for 

Baracks  are  generally  made  by  fixing  four  forked  poles  in  the 
ground  i  and  laying  four  others  acrofs  them  ;  afterwards  they 
build  up  the  walls  with  fods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  af- 
lords  :  the  top  is  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf,  as 
they  have  convenience. 

When  the  army  is  in  winter  quarters,  the  foldiers  ufually 

build  baracks  j  in  the  fummer  they  are  content  with  their 
tents. 

BA  R  A  LI  P  TON,  a  term  in  logic,  denoting  the  firft  indirect 
mode  of  the  firfi;  figure  of  fyllogifms.  See  Mode  and  Syl 
I.OGISM. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baralipton  is,  when  the  two  firfi:  propofitions 
thereof  are  general,  and  the  third  particular  ;  the  middle 
term  being  the  fobjed  of  the  firfi:,  and  the  attribute  of  the 
fecond. — For  example, 

B  A  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared: 

B  A  Every  violent  pajfton  is  an  evil: 

LIP.  Therefore  fometbing  that  ought  to  be  feared  is  a  violent 
pajfton . 

BAR  ALLOTS,  Baralotti,  the  name  of  a  fed  of  he¬ 
retics  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  who  had  all  things  in  common, 
even  their  wives  and  children. — They  gave  fo  readily  into  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  that  they  were  alfo  termed  compilers. 

B  A  R  A  N  GI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city-gates  where 
the  emperor  refided. 

Codinus  fays,  barangi  were  thofe  who  ftood  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  emperor’s  bed-chamber  and  dining-room. 

BARRACAN,  or  Barbican,  properly  denotes  an  outer 
defence,  or  fortification  to  a  city,  or  cattle  ;  ufed  efpeciallv 
as  a  fence  to  the  gates,  or  walls.  See  Defence. 

In  which  fenfe,  barbacan  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called,  antemurale ,  promurale ,  murus  exterior  or 
outer  iv all.  See  Contremur. 

Barbacan,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge 
or  in  the  outlet  ofa  city,  having  a  double  wall  with  toweV 

u-  i  '•  a-u  at,  0ne  end  ot  thc  wooclen  bridge  at  Rouen 
which  is  ftill  called  by  fome  Barbacana. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of  a  city, 
through  which  to  fire  with  mufkets  on  the  enemy.  See  Em¬ 
brasure.  /  J 

Barbacan,  in  architecture  denotes  a  long  narrow  canal,  or 
opening,  left  in  the  walls  for  water  to  come  in  and  go  out  at, 


bar 


when  edifices  are  raifed  in  places  liable  to  be  overflowed  :  or  to 
drain  oft  the  water  from  a  terrace,  or  the  like. 

the  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 

fyllogifms.  See  Mode  and  Syllogism. 

A  fyllogifm  in  bar  bar  a,  is  that  whereof  all  the  propofitions 
are  univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  being  the'fob- 

je<t  in  the  firft  propofition,  and  attribute  in  the  fecond.— For 
example  j 

BAR  Whoever  fuffers  a  man  to  farve,  whom  he  ought  to 
Jufiain ,  is  a  murderer. 

B  A  Whoever  is  rich ,  and  refufes  to  give  alms ,  fuffer  thofe 
to  farve  tuhom  he  ought  to  fufl  a  in  : 

R  A.  Therefore ,  whoever  is  rich,  and  refufes  to  give  alms,  is 
a  murderer. 

BARBARIAN*,  anamegiven  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  all 
thole  who  were  not  of  their  country,  or  who  did  not  fpeak 
the  Greek  language.— In  which  fenfe  the  word  fignified  with 
them,  no  more  than,  foreigner ,  and  did  not  carry  that  odium 
with  it,  as  it  does  now. 

*  Strabo  derives  the  word  from  tCxcCoujin  balbu- 

tire,  by  reafon  foreigners  coming  to  Athens  ufed  to  Hammer, 
or  fpeak  coariely  :  others  derive  it  from  ,W«.,  a  word  that 
foreigners  frequently  Humbled  on,  which  yet  had  no  mean¬ 
ing  f  others  from  the  Arabic  bar,  a  defart  j  Voffius  from  the 
Chaldee  adverb  extra.,  for  is. 

BARBARISM,  in  grammar,  denotes  an  offence  againft  the 
purity  of  ftyle  or  language.  See.  Style.- 
A  bar larifm differs,  according  to  Ifidore,  from  a  barbarous  term, 
as  the  former,  for  inftance,  is  Latin,  though  corrupt  or  mif- 
ufed  ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  this  writer  calls  barbarologia , 
's-ordrr^  foreign,  intruded  into  Latin  fpeech. 

KAKKL,  or  B  a  r  b  ,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  horfe  brought  fromBar* 
bary,  muenefteemed  for  its  vigour,  and  fwiftnefs*  See  Horse  . 
Barbs  are  ufually  of  a  flender  make,  and  their  legs  far  apart. 

It  is  a  maxim,  That  barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never  old  ;  becaufe 
they  retain  their  vigour  to  the  laft,  which  makes  them  prized 
for  itallions:  their  metal,  according  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
never  ceafes  but  with  their  lives. 

It  is  faid,  they  were  anciently  wild,  and  run  at  large  in  the 
delarts  of  Arabia  ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cheq  Ilh- 
mael,  that  they  firft  began  to  tame  them.  It  is  faid  there 
are  barbs  in  Africa  that  will  outrun  oftriches,  ordinarily  fold, 
according  to  Dapper,  for  looo  ducats,  or  ioo  camels.  'They 

are  j  j  j  Ve!7  bFarinS*y»  Dapper  lays  with  camel’s  milk.  It 
is  added,  that  in  Barbary  they  preferve  the  genealogy  of  their 
barbs,  with  as  much  care  as  the  Europeans  do  thofe  of  their 
noble  families ;  and  that  to  fell  them,  they  always  produce 
their  titles  of  nobility. 

The  race  of  horfes  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia  :  the 
^rabs  ba^ng  bee?  difeouraged  from  keeping  it  up,  by  the 
I  urkilh  officers,  who  were  fore  to  be  mafters  of  them.  At  pre- 
fent  theTingitamans,  and  Egyptians,  have  the  reputation  of 
prefervmg  the  belt  breed  both  for  fize  and  beauty, 
rhe  fmalleft  of  thefe  laft  are  ufually  fixteen  hands  high,  and 
tilope  thCm  accordmS  to  ^eir  phrafe,  like  the  an- 

The  good  conditions  of  a  Barbary  horfe,  (befides  the  foppofed 
quahty  of  never  lying  down,  and  of  Handing  ftill  when  the 
nder  drops  his  bridle)  are  to  have  a  long  walk,  and  to  flop 

fhort  if  required  in  a  full  career.  P 

Barbe,  in  the  military  art. — To  fire  en  BaRbe,  is  to  fire  the 
cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  through  the  embtafores  :  in 
which  cafe  the  parapet  mull  be  but  three  foot  and  a  half  hieh. 
Barb  e,  or  Barde,  is  alfo  an  old  term  for  the  armour  of  the 
horfes  of  the  ancient  knights,  and  foldiers,  who  were  ac¬ 
coutered  at  all  points. 

Della  Crufca  fays,  the  barde  is  an  armour  of  iron  of  leather 
wherewith  the  neck,  breaft,  and  lhoulders  of  the  horfe  are 
covered. 

BARBER.  SeeCniRURGERY. 
r  ™CAN-  See  the  article  Barbacan. 

KAR  BiNG,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  ftatutes  for  fheerifor 

See  sheering. 

Cloth  is  not  to  be  exported  till  it  be  barbed,  rowed  and  fiiorn. 

^  -tj.9  y  •  II* 

BARBOTINE,  a  feed  otherwife  called  fimn fanmicum,  and 

R  a  R  nF  CWT>  “  lnS1,(h  wormf“d-  See  Vermifuge. 
BARDE.  See  the  article  Bar B E. 

B  A  R  D  E  S  A  N I S  T  S,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  deno- 
minated  from  their  leader,  Bardefanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edeffa 
in  Mefopotamia.  J 

Bardefanes,  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  be 
came  eminent  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianitv  for  his 
piety  and  learning  ;  but  efpecially  his  zeal  againft  heretics 
againft  whom  we  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome  and  Eufebius 
he  wrote  a  multitude  of  books  :  yet  had  he  the  misfortune  ta 
fal  ,  himfelf,  into  the  errors  of  Valentinus,  to  which  l  e 
added  fome  others  of  his  own  He  tauo-fo  h  o-  1 
of  r  depend  altogether  on’ ^ 

1S  fubjea  to  neceffity.  His  followers  went  further,  and  de- 

dlath  „f  refiirrea,on  of  body,  and  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  our  Saviour  •  hnMmn-  .1  .  .i  r  ^ 

or  phantaftical.  ’  d  &  that  thefe  Weie  aPParent 
Strunzius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  the  Bardcfanifts < 

BARDS, 


0 


BAR 

BARDS,  Bardi,  ancient  poets  among  the  Gauls  and  Bn ^ 

tons,  who  defer, bed  and  fung  ...  verfe  the  brave  a 

the  great  men  of  them  nation  .  w.th  <1  f.gn  to  pa  ^  ^ 

commend  virtue,  and  even  fometunes  to  put 

difference  between  arm.es  at  the  point  of  a,  g  ^  a. 

'*  Bochart  derives  the  word  from  pat  at,  to  «  b-  .  . 

grees  with  Feta,  that  hard,,,  ->r.g.na  /  f^/er^  the 

Th«kK/ ditoed" from  the  druids  »  ™ 

priefts  and  teachers  of  the  natron,  but  the  former  only  poets 

^‘Sinflfp^ier,  indeed  wiltWt.ro 
have  been  priefts,  as  well  as  philofophers  ;  and  Uuverius, 
orators  too?  but  without  much  foundation  in  antiquity. 

,  -Strabo  divides  the  feds  of  philofophers  among  the  Oau  s 

and  Britons  into  three,  «<*.  the  druids,  W!’ jfd 
The  bards ,  adds  he,  are  the  fingers  and  poets,  the  e 
vates,  the  priefts  and  natural  philofophers ;  and  the ,  dru.ds,  to 
natural  philofophy  add  alfo  the  moral  Hormus  however  re 
duces  them  to  two  feds,  vsz.  bards  and  druids  others  to  one 

and  make  druid  a  general  name  comprehending  all  the  othe^ 

Cluverius  will  have  it,  that  there  were  bards  alfo  among  the 

ancient  Germans,  becaufe  Tacitus  makes  mention  ot  their 


B  ARR-F  E'E>  a  fee  of  20  pence,  which  every  perfon  acquitted 

of  felony  pays  the  goaler.  a  . 

BARGE,  a  kind  of  ftate,  or  pleafure-boat,  ufed  chiefly  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  which  lead  to  great  cities,  bee 

Boat.  .  , 

Barges  are  of  various  kinds,  and  acquire  various  names,  accord- 

ding  to  the  variety  of  their  ufes  and  ftrudlures :  as, 

A  company's  barge,  A  Severn-trow , 

A  row-barge ,  A  Ware-barge, 

A  royal-barge,  A  light  horfeman 

A  fand-barge,  A  Wejl- country-barge. 

BARK  *,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  ferving  them  tor  a  iKin  or 
covering.  See  Plant  and  Tree. 

*  In  writers  of  the  laft  age,  this  is  fometimes  alfo  called  baji 
Vid.  15  Car.  2.  c.  2, 

The  bark  of  trees  in  general  is  of  a  fpongy  texture,  an  y 
many  little  fibres  which  pafs  through  the  capillary  tu  es 
whereof  the  wood  confifts,  communicates  with  the  pith  ;  io 
that  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tree  being  imbibed  by  t  e 
roots,  and  carried  up  through  the  fine  arterial  vellels  ot  the 
tree  by  the  warmth  of  the  foil,  fcfr.  to  the  top  of  the  plant, 
is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  there  condenfed  by  the  cold  air,  and 
returns  by  its  own  gravity  down  the  vellels  which  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  veins,  lying  between  the  wood  and  inner  bark,  leav¬ 
ing,  as  it  paffes  by,  fuch  parts  of  its  juice  as  the  texture  ot  the 
bark  will  receive,  and  requires  for  its  fupport.  See  Wood. 
That  foft  whitifh  rind  or  fubftance  between  the  inner  bark 
and  the  wood,  which  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  to  do  the  office  of 
veins,  fome  account  a  third  bark ,  only  differing  froIp  the 
others  in  that  its  fibres  are  clofer ;  ’tis  this  contains  the  liquid 
Tap,  gums,  &c.  found  in  plants  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
months.  It  hardens  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of  the  fap 
ittranfmits,  and  is  converted  imperceptibly  into  the  woody 
part  of  the  tree.  There  are  few  trees  but  what  have  it ;  yet 
it  is  ftill  found  in  lefs  quantity,  as  the  tree  is  more  expofed  to 
the  fun :  that  of  the  oak  is  ordinarily  about  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  here  that  the  corruption  of  trees  generally  begins, 
whence  thofe  who  fell  and  cut  out  trees,  ought  always  to 
take  eare  to  leave  as  little  of  it  on,  as  poffible.  See  Sap 
and  Circulation. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the  feveral 
arts:  fome  in  medicine,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit’s  1 bark , 
macer,  chacarilla ,  <&c.  others  in  dying,  as  the  bark  of  the  alder  ; 
others  in  fpicery,  as  cinnamon ,  cajjia  lignea,  &c.  xhzbarkot 
oak  in  tanning ;  others  on  other  occafions,  as  cork ;  that  of 
the  linden-tree  for  cordage  for  wells  ;  that  of  a  kind  of  birch 
is  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  capable  of  holding  twenty- 
four  perfons. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  barks,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  afh  and  tilia  or  lime-tree;  not  on  the  exterior  or  outer 
bark,  but  the  inner  and  finer,  called  philyra  ;  which  is  of  fo 
durable  a  texture,  that  there  are  manuferipts  on  it  ftill  extant 
a  thoufand  years  old.  See  Paper. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies  they  manufacture  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree 
into  a  kind  of  fluff  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  dreffed  much 
after  the  manner  of  hemp.  The  long  filaments  feparated 
from  it,  upon  beating  and  fteeping  it  in  water,  compofe  a 
thread,  of  a  middle  kind  between  filk  and  common  thread  ; 
neither  fo  foft  nor  bright  as  filk,  nor  fo  hard  or  flat  as  hemp. 
Some  of  thefe  fluffs  are  pure  bark,  and  are  called  pinafles,  biam- 
bonnes,  ffc.  In  others  they  mix  filk  with  the  bark,  and  call 
them  Ginghams  andNillas;  the  Foutalungees  too,  are  part 
filk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  by  being  ftriped. 

® £  See  the  articles  \  ^  LL’ 
drafting  in  Bark.  }  t  Engrafting. 
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Bark  *,  in  navigation,  denotes  a  little  veflel  for  the  fca,  ufiully 
with  pointed  or  triangular  fails,  in  number  two,  or  three  at 

the  moft.  S^e  Vessel.  t  .  . 

*  The  word  is  derived  by  fome  from  the  Latin  oarca  ;  Four 
nier  from  Barce,  a  city  in  Africa  ;  and  1  oletanus  from  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  others,  among  whom  Salmalits,  from  the  Greek, 
Caitc,  a  round  building  ;  Scaliger  from  burthen. 

Some  authors  ufe  the  word  bark  for  any  veffel  that  has  no 
mails.- Of  barks  there  are  various  kinds :  as, 

A  binlander ,  A  skuit , 

Afaik ,  Afnaul, 

Afettee ,  Afnouke.  .  . 

B a  r  k  -Bi  n di  n  g,  a  diftemper  incident  to  trees,  cured  by  flitting 
the  bark,  or  cutting  it  along  the  grain,  viz.  in  apple-trees 
cutting  ftrait  down,  in  cherry-trees  round  about  the  trunk. 

Bark-Galling,  is  when  trees  are  galled  by  thorns,  or  by  be¬ 
ing  bound  to  flakes,  &c.  and  is  cured  by  clay  laid  on  the  gal¬ 
led  place,  and  bound  up  with  hay. 

BARKING  of  trees,  is  the  peeling  off  or  flripping  the  bark 
from  the  wood.  See  Tret. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  feafon  for  barking  of  trees,  becaufe 
then  the  fap  loofens  the  bark  from  the  wood  ;  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  effeCt  in  any  other  time,  unlefs  the  feafon  be  very 
wet ;  heat  and  drynefs  being  always  oppofite  thereto. 
Malicioufly  barking  of  apple-trees  or  other  fruit-trees  is  made 

.  felony,  by  37  H.  8.  c.  6. 

B  ARLEY-%«t.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

BARM,  otherwife  called  yeajl ,  the  head  or  workings  out  of 
ale  or  bear.  See  Leaven,  Baking,  csV. 

BARNABITES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  called  from  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  where  they  were  firft  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  becaufe  St.  Barnabas 
was  their  patron:  in  reality  St.  Paul  is  the  patron  of  the 

Barnabites.  r  , 

The  Barnabites  are  regular  priefts  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Paul.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  the  fame  with  that  they 
wore  when  firft  eftablifhed,  in  1533’  exPre^  hulls  ot 

Pope  Clement  VII.  Their  office  is  to  inftrucf,  catechize, 

and  ferve  in  millions.  , 

BARNACLE*,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  bird  of tne goofe  kind, 
frequent  in  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  ;  concerning  whofe 
origin  and  fpecies  many  fables  have  been  advanced. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  bernacle,  agreeably  to  its  fuppofed 
etymon,  from  the  Saxon  beam,  a  child. 

Several  authors  have  reprefented  the  barnacle  as  a  marine  ani¬ 
mal,  or  fifh ;  fome  as  a  fhell-filh :  but  the  later  naturalifts  on 
better  grounds  refer  it  to  the  feathered  kind  ;  making  it  a  real 
goofe,  produced  like  others  ab  ovo.  See  a  delcription  and 
draught  of  it  in  Sir  Rob.  Sibbald  s  Nat.  Hift.  Scot. 

The  barnacle  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the 
Boland  goofe,  in  Latin  anfer  Scoticus  ;  fome  will  have  it  the  fame 
with  the  French  macreufe ,  or  macrout ;  and^  others  with  the 
diable  demer  :  but  Dr.  Robinfon  affigns  a  difference  ;  making 
the  barnacle  to  be  of  the  goofe,  the  macreufe  of  the  duck,  and 
the  diable  de  mer  of  the  hen-kind.— The  fame  author  (hews 
that  the  macreufe  is  no  other  than  the  fcoter,  or  anas  niger  mi¬ 
nor,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ray  and  Willughby  ;  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  M.  Cattier,  who  took  it  for  the  greater  coot  of  Bel- 
lonius  ;  of  others  who  miftook  it  for  the  puffin  of  the  Scyllies 
and  Ille  of  Man  ;  and  of  others  with  whom  it  paffed  for  a 
fort  of  colymbus  or  doucker.  See  Ray.  Syn.  Meth .  Avium ,  p. 
14.1. 

Barnacles,  alfo  denote  an  inftrument  which  farriers  apply 
to  horfes  nofes  when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to  be  Ihod, 
blooded,  drefled,  or  the  like. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  denotes  the  fourth  mode  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  fyllogifms.  See  the  article  Mode,  andSYLLo- 

G  !SM.  , 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the  firft  propofition  umverfal  and 
affirmative,  but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative ; 
and  the  middle  term  the  attribute  in  the  two  firft. 

For  example, 

B  A  Every  virtue  is  attended  with  diferetion : 

R O  Some  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  attended  with  diferetion  : 

C 0  ’Therefore  fome  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  virtues. 

BAR  Kullus  homo  non  ef  bipes : 

OC  Non  omne  animal  ejl  bipes  ; 

O  Non  omne  animal  ejl  homo. 

BAROMETER*,  a  machine  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  variations  therein,  in  order  chiefly 
to  determine  the  changes  of  weather.  See  Weather. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  jZz&i,  weight  ;  and  > 

meafure. 

The  barometer  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  barofeope , 
though  fomewhat  improperly  ;  the  latter,  in  ftriclnefs,  being 
a  machine  that  barely  fhews  an  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  the  air  is  hea¬ 
vier  at  one  time  than  another,  and  another  to  meafure  how 
much  that  difference  is ;  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  baro¬ 
meter.  See  Baroscope. 

The  barometer  is  founded  on  the  Torricellian  experiment,  as 
it  is  called  from  its  inventor  Torricelli  :  which  is  no  more 
than  a  glafs  tube  filled  with  mercury,  hermetically  fealed  at 
one  end ;  the  other  open,  and  immerged  in  a  bafon  of  ftag- 

nant 
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fk  mer'ur>’-  Now’  as  tl,e  of  the  attnofphere  dimi- 
n.ihes,  the  mercury  m  the  tube  will  here  defcend  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  increafes,  the  mercury  will  again  attend  ■  the 
column  of  mercury  fufpended  in  the  tube  being  always  equ  ,l 
*°  th=  °f  the  tncumbent  atmofphere ;  as  is  (hewn  un¬ 

der  the  word  Torricellian. 

Cerottw  Barometer. -The  con'ftruaion  thereof  is  thus:  a 

A3  VaUb'<,A  f’.]  7”4'  Pnc’‘maUcsfh-  !•)  hermetically  fealed  in 
A  having  its  diameter  about  T-J  of  an  inch,  and  its  length  at 
leaft  thirty -one  mches,  ,s  hlled  with  mercury  lo  juftly,  as  not 
to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  any  hubbies  adhering  to  the  fides 
of  the  tube ;  which  is  bell  done  by  means  of  a  glafs  tunnel 
with  a  capillary  tube.  The  orifice  of  the  tube,,  filled  after  this 
manner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  clofely  preflbd  by  the  finger  fo 
as  to  exclude  any  a,r  between  it  and  the  mercury,  an°d  thus 
immerged  m  a  wooden  vefl'el,  of  a  convenient  dkmeter  ffo 

^v  e’.Vtv  •n0't  tOr'0UCl1  ,he  b0tt0m:  «  fhe  diftance  of 

nty  eight  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  mercury  are  fix- 

aJiTfuhd-5’-? ?and  DF’  dividedint0  threeinches,  and  thefe 
?he  3ny  number  of  Bnaller  parts. -Laftly, 

the  tube  .s  mclofed  in  a  wooden  frame,  to  prevent  its  being 

tndnlthA  baf°n’  tbou§h  °Pen  t0  the  air,  fecured  from 
oult .  and  the  barometer  is  compleat. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  changes  in  the 
barometer  more  fenfible,  and  fo  to  meafure  the  atmofphere 
more  accurately  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of 
barometers  of  different  ftrudurcs.-Hence  the  wheel  barome¬ 
ter,  diagonal  barometer,  horizontal  barometer,  pendant  bar.ome- 

Tcf  y  UCC. 

Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Huygens,  ufed  a  tube  AB,  (fig-.  2  ) 
having  a  cylindnc  vefl'el  CD;  one  half  of  which  vcfief,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  were  filled  with  wa¬ 
ff5  the  other  halt  of  the  vefl'el,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  with  mercury.— But  here,  though  the  column  fufpended 
was  larger,  and  confequently  the  variation  greater,  yet  the 
air  imprifoned  in  the  water  getting  loofe  by  degrees,  filled  the 
void  fpace  in  the  top,  and  fo  ruined  the  machine. 

Huygens  then  bethought  himfelf  of  placing  the  mercury  a- 
top,  and  the  waterat  bottom,  in  the  manner  following ;  ADG 
(Jig.  3.)  is  a  bent  tube  hermetically  fealed  in  A,  and  open  in 
Cx;  the  cylindnc  veffels  BC  and  FE  are  equal,  and  about 
twenty-nine  inches  a-part  ;  the  diameter  Of  the  tube  is  about 
a  line,  that  of  each  vefl'el  fifteen  lines,  and  the  depth  of  the 
veflels  about  ten;  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury  (the  com- 
mon  barometer  ftanding  about  twenty-nine  inches)  which 
will  be  fufpended  between  the  middle  of  the  vefl'el  FE  and 
that  of  the  vefl'el  BC;  the  remaining  fpace  to  A,  bein^  void 
both  of  mercury  and  air  :  laftly,  common  water,  tinged  with 
a  lixth  part  of  aqua  regis,  to  prevent  its  freezing,  is  poured 
mm  the  tube  F  G,  till  it  rifes  a  foot  above  the  mercury  in 

When,  then,  the  mercury  rifling  above  the  level  of  that  con¬ 
tained  in  F  E,  through  the  tube  A  D,  becomes  a  balance  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ;  as  the  atmofphere  increafes, 
j  mercury  will  increafe,  confequently  the  water 

will  defcend  ;  as  the  atmofphere  again  grows  lighter  the 
column  of  mercury  will  defcend,  and  the  water  afcend  This 
barometer  therefore,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr. 
Hook,  will  difcover  much  minuter  alterations  in  the  air  than 
-  the  common  one :  for,  inftead  of  two  inches,  the  fluid  will 
here  vary  two  foot ;  and  by  enlarging  the  diameters  of  the  cy¬ 
linders,  that  variation  may  be  ftill  increased  :  but  it  has  this 
inconvenience,  that  the  water  will  evaporate,  and  fo  render 
the  alterations  precarious  ;  though  the  evaporation  be,  in  feme 
meafure,  prevented  by  a  drop  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  fwim- 

ming  a-top.-On  account  of  this  defed,  others  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  a 

Horizontal,  or  rectangular  Barometer,  A  BCD,  (  fin  4.  ) 
the  tube  whereof  is  bent,  in  form  of  a  fquare  BCD;'  a- top 
ot  its  perpendicular  leg  it  is  joined  to  a  vefl'el  or  ciftern  A  B  , 
and  its  variation  accounted  on  the  horizontal  leg  CD. 

Now  here  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  variation,  °may  be  made 
of  any  extent  at  pleafure,  and  fo  the  minuteft  change  in  the 
air  become  fenfible.  For  the  diameter  of  the  tube  CD  be- 
ing  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  vefl'el  A  B  fo 
as  that  the  fcale  of  defeent  in  the  tube  DC  fball  have  any 
given  proportion  to  the  fcale  of  afeent  in  the  vefl'el  AB  •  the 
rule  being,  that  the  diameter  of  the  vefl'el  is  to  that  of  the 
tube  in  a  fubduplicate  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  feales 

'  Jito  ,t'77rS  thrn  0f  ??and  AB  bcinS  eiven,'  together 
with  the  fcale  or  afeent  of  the  mercury  in  the  vefl'el,  the  fcale 

of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  found  thus  :  as  the  fquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tube,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  veflel 
fo  reciprocally,  is  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  vefl'el,  to  the 
fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 

This  and  the  preceding  contrivance  of  Huygens,  are  founded 
on  a  theorem  in  hydroftatics,  viz.  that  fluids  having  the  fame 
hale  gravitate  according  to  their  perpendicular  aldtude,  not 
according  to  the  quantity  of  their  matter ;  whence  the  fame 
weight  ot  the  atmofphere  fupports  the  quickfllver  that  fills 
the  tube  AD,  and  the  ciftern  B,  as  would  fupport  the  mer- 
cuiy  in  the  tube  alone.  See  Hydrostatics. 

This  laft,  however,  with  its  virtues,  has  great  defers  ;  for,  by 
reafon  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts  of  the  glafs  and  of 
Vol.  I.  N«.  16. 
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tlic  mcicury,  (Which  Dr.  Jurin  lias  (hem,  to  be  confiderabfi) 
w,t  ,  the  length  of  the  Icale,  (confequently  the  quantity  of 
motion)  and  the  attrition  againit  its  fides,  especially  in  fudden 
riles  and  delcems,  the  mercury  breaks,  tome  parts  of  it  are 

left  behind,  and  the  equability  of  its  rife  and  tall  ruined— 
borne  therefore  prefer  the 

Diagonal  Barometer,  where  the  fpace  of  variation  is-conff- 
derably  larger  than  m  the  common  one,  and  yet  the  rife  and 

h  tTn0a  4'Sr  arhha"  »  this'; 

to  hT  J  “  tTC,BC’  (^'  5 • )  inclined  at  any  angle 

to  the  horizon,  the  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to  the 

va£  to  ,bh%atm0fp?ere’  "  ,0  a  cyhnder  of  mercury,  equi- 
of  the  T„  Rrme  1>naced  ,n  a  Vertical  tube-  as  the  length 

Of  the  I  ube  B  C  to  the  perpendicular  height  D  C. 

. C*  !  the  height  DC  be  fub'triple,  fubquadruple,  Ifc.  of 

will  Tdni'v,'  e  tubel  the  changes  in  the  diagonal  barometer 

7arome.fl  ra”  l"9  ’  ^  of 'he  changes  in  the  common 
barometer.  1  his  barometer  will  fcarce  allow  its  tube  to  be 

inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  Iefs  angle  than  45  »,  wit  L  tun! 
dergomg  the  mconvemency  of  the  horizontal  one. 
^/-Barometer  is  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook,  to  make 
th  alterations  in  the  air  more  fenfible ;  the  foundation  ot 
tus  is  the  common  vertical  barometer ,  with  the  addition  of  - a 
couple  of  weights  A  and  B,  (fig.  5.)  hanging  in  a  pulley,  the 
one  playing  a,  hbercy  the  air,  the  other  celling  in  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  riling  and  falling  with 

I  his  is  the  motion  of  the  mercury  communicated,  by  means 

circle-6  PTf’l  t0  I"  '!ldeX  Which  turns  round  a  graduated 
improved  t  S™  Z  three  incheS  °f  vertical  afcent  are  here 

r  ,he  fr',ai0n  °f  thf  parts>  in  the  Pulley>  index,  is  fo 
c  nfideraole,  that  unlels  the  machine  be  made  with  a  great 
deal  ot  accuracy,  it  does  not  anfwer.  b 

aidant  Barome  ter  is  a  machine  rather  pretty,  and  curiouv 

than  ufeful.  t  confifts  of  a  conical  tube  placed'  vertical/ 

veflel  maJler  extrcme  hermetically  fealed  ;  it  has  no 

when  filled  Tl1’  figUre  fuPP!yinS  that  defeft  :  for 

m  en  fifled,  hke  the  reft,  there  will  be  as  much  mercury  fU- 

as  that  vaHe!qit l°  the  WeiSht  of  th^  atmofphere  /and 
as  that  varies,  the  fame  mercury  takes  up  a  different  Dart  of 

the  tube  and  fo  becomes  of  a  different  weigh,  P  ' 

Wd«ht  of  the  ‘•^flhere  is  increafed,  the  mer- 
y  is  duven  up  into  a  narrower  part  of  the  tube  bv  which 
means  its  column  ,s  lengthened,  and  for  the  reafon  juft  mven^ 

S  A/ain>  the  «mofphere  decrif" 

mercuiy  links  into  a  wider  part  of  the  tube,  by  which  means 

t  column  1S  fhortened,and  its  prefl'ure  accordingly  weakened 

^Sr'a^mv™'y  ^  fliUa  ba'a—  «4Heto 

The  inconvenience  in  this  barometer  is,  that  to  prevent  the 
mufTh7  3nd  T  m  chanSing  Place»,  the  bore  the  tube 

friflbn  fofenfihfc  ‘  7'  ^  fiTla!lners  of  bo«  Anders  the 
motion  !o  fenfible,  as  to  impede  its  playing. 

MZZBfArMrETE«  islikewifea  contrivance  of  Dr  Hook 
to  be  uled  at  fea,  where  the  motion  of  the  waves  renders  the 
others  impracticable.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  double  ther 
mometer,  ora  couple  of  tubes  half  filled  with Vpirk! of  wine - 
the  one  hermetically  fealed  at  both  ends,  with?a  quantity  of 

«rs£:hclofcdi  theothw  feakd  -°ne=nd,qrny„f 

a^r/aifeTtfwo  waeytnTh’e  on^tT*  °n  ‘he  fpi,:it  °f  WinC> 
ricellian  1|,h”7’kll',*5  *  gravity,  as  m  the  Tor- 

ter  If  henll,  ,  ur  bl  ,K  hcat>  “  '"  'he  thefmome- 

each  other  at  -h—°  \  gradl'««l»  fo  «  ^gtee  with 

each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is  inclofed,  it  will 

eaiily  follow  that,  wherever  the  two  agree  afterwards  the 

preflu re  of  the  atmofphere  is  the  fame,  as  at  the  time  when 

e  air  Was  inclofed.  If  in  the  thermometer  open  to  the  air 

d«r  isUOrifen"o  ?  fconr“!e™g  withal  how  much  the  o- 
•  •  •  n  or  fahen  from-  the  other  caufe  of  heat  or  cold 

air  ls  Javier  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  lower  com l 
pared  with  the  other,  the  air  is  lighter  than  at  the  time  when 
the  inftrument  was  graduated.  n 

Here  the  fpaces  anfwering  to  an  inch  of  mercury  will  he 
more  oriels,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  incUf  5 

and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tubes;  and  may  be  increafed  \\ 
moft,  in  any  proportion.  ^  eaied,  al- 

But  it  mull  be  remembred,  that  the  denfity  and  raritv  of 
the  air,  on  which  this  machine  is  founded,  do  not  only  de 
pend  on  the  weight,  of  the  atmofphere,  but  alfo  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  cold— This,  therefore,  can  never  be  a  luff 
barometer ;  but  may  properly  enough  be  called  n  r  I  J 
inftrument  to  (hew  the  deVy  of  £  aft.  te  MaTo^e  ? 
Neverthelefs,  the  inftrument  is  faid  to  be  of  r 
ving  notice  of  all  bad  weather  at  fea  alfo  of  ?  d  iff®  m  gl’ 

and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ice.  ' Phil  TrcZZ ^SlWmds* 
p.  133,  *  J'  •  429. 

Statical  Barometer,  or  BARncrnnr  r  j. 

Ottode  Gueric,  &  kit  .  J  ,  ^  Mr'  %'>•> 

by  a  double  caufe  :  it  confifts  of  S)  ""  iT,0*  at^ed  on 

SfesaS  pbai,r  ft s! 

in  which-  they  equiponderate  be  Sgei^Le  wm 

^  ^  c  c  change 
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change  of  their  weight ;  fo  that  if  the  air  grows  heavier,  th 
greater  body  being  lighter  in  fpecie,  will  lofe  m°re 

weight  than  the  leffer  and  more  compaCt ;  but  i 

ilium  grow  lighter,  then  the  bigger  body  will  outweign  L 

jefs 

rl'he  mod  accurate  barometer  yet  invented,  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr.  Cafwell  ;  the  ftru&ure  whereof  he  defcribes  as  o  - 
lows  :  fuppofe  A  BCD,  {fig.  6.)  a  bucket  of  water,  wherein 
is  the  barometer  x  r  e  z  y  o  s  m,  confining  of  a  body  x  i  s  m , 
and  a  tube  e  z  y  o.  The  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cy 
linders,  communicating  with  each  other,  made  of  tin,  or  ra 
ther  glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  tube,  zy,  has  a  lea  weig  it 
to  fink  it,  fo  as  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  lwim  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  addition  oi  feme  grain 
weights  a-top.  The  water,  when  the  inftrument  is  forced 
with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the  tube  to  the  height 
y  o.  There  is  added  on  the  top  a  fmall  concave  cylinder, 
which  we  call  the  pipe ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  at 
bottom,  which  we  call  the  tube  :  this  pipe  is  to  fuftain  the  in¬ 
ftrument  from  finking  to  the  bottom,  m  d  is  a  wire,  m  o, 
d  e  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  perform¬ 
ing  the  office  of  diagonals.  Now,  while  the  inftrument  fin  s 
more  or  lefs,  by  the  alteration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  ;  there, 
where  the  furface  of  the  water  cuts  the  thread,  is  formed  a 
fmall  bubble,  which  afcends  up  the  thread,  as  the  mercury 
of  the  common  barometer  afcends,  and  vice  verfa. . 

This  inftrument,  as  appears  from  a  calculation  which  the  au¬ 
thor  gives,  fhews  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  accurately 
than  the  common  barometer ,  by  1200  times.  He  obferves, 
that  the  bubble  is  feldom  known  to  ftand  ftill  a  minute  ;  that 
a  fmall  blaft  of  wind,  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber, 
will  make  it  fink  fenfibly  ;  that  a  cloud  always  makes  it  de- 
fcend,  &c. 

Portable  Barometer.  See  thearticle  Port  able. 

Phenomena  of  the  Barometer.  —  The  phaenomena  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  are  various  ;  the  caules  affigned  for  them  by  feveral 
authors  are  widely  different ;  nor  is  its  ufe  in  pred idling  the 
weather  yet  perfectly  ascertained. 

On  the  top  of  Snowdon-hill,  1240  yards  high,  Dr.  Halley 
found  the  mercury  lower  by  three  inches  eight  tenths  than  at 
the  foot  thereof  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  at  every  30  yards 
the  mercury  finks  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Derham,  from  iome 
experiments  he  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  allows  32  vards  perpendicular  afcent  to  a  fall  of  the 
mercury  of  of  an  inch  :  whence  we  have  not  only  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  determining  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
on  this  foundation  (were  it  equally  denfe  every  where)  would 
not  be  found  more  than  5  miles  and  ;  but  alfo  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  method  of  meafuring  the  height  of  mountains.  1  hus, 
if  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  the  mercury  be  at  30  inches, 
at  1  coo  foot  high,  it  will  be  at  28,91  inches  ;  at  2000  foot, 
27,86 ;  at  3000,  26,85;  at  4000,  25,87;  at  5000,  24,93; 

at  1  mile,  24,67  ;  at  2  miles,  20,29  ;  at  5  miles,  11,2b  ;  at 

10  miles,  4,24;  at  15  miles,  1,60  ;  at  20  miles,  0,95  ;  at 

30  miles,  0,08  ;  at  40  miles,  0,ci2  ;  though  it  muff  be  ob- 

ferved,  this  is  on  a  fuppofftion  that  the  atmofphere  is  equally 
denfe  every  where.  See  Atmosphere. 

The  greateft  height  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  ftand  at 
in  the  barometer,  at  London,  is  30  inches  its  leaft  28  in¬ 
ches  •  its  created  height  at  the  obfervatory  at  Paris,  has  been 
found  28  inches  T|,  and  its  leaft  2.6  Tci  of  the  Paris  foot, 
which  exceeds  the  London  foot  by  t 2  +  •  and  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  agree  others  made  at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  by  Wolfius. 
At  Algiers  it  rifes  to  30  inches  or  with  a  northerly 
wind,°though  attended  with  the  greateft  rains  and  tempefts. 

Shaw  Trav.  p.  218.  .  ,  f 

It  is  true,  there  is  an  experiment  wherein  the  height  of  the 
mercury  is  found  furprizingly  to  exceed  thefe  numbers;  mer¬ 
cury  perfedly  purged  being  fufpended  in  a  tube,  in  the  Tor¬ 
ricellian  way,  at  the  height  of  75  feet ;  though  by  the  leaft 
{hake  it  falls  down  to  the  ordinary  height.  See  an  account 
of  this  phenomenon  under  the  word  Torricellian. 

The  phenomena  of  the  barometer ,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  are 
fo  very  precarious,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  any 
general  rules  about  the  rife  or  fall  thereof.  Even  that  which 
teems  to  hold  moft  univerfally,  viz.  that  when  high  winds 
blow,  the  mercury  is  the  lower,  fometimes  fails. 

Dr.  Halley  gives  us  the  following  obfervations :  that  in  calm 
weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is 
commonly  low  ;  in  ferene  good  fettled  weather,  high. 

That  on  great  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the 
mercury  is  the  loweft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  point  of  the 
-compafs  the  wind  blows  on.  That,  c ester  is  paribus ,  the  grea¬ 
teft  heights  of  the  mercury  are  on  eafterly  and  north-eafter- 
ly  winds.  That  after  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  had  been  low,  it  rifes  again  very  faft. 

That  in  calm  frofty  weather  it  ftands  high. 

That  the  more  northerly  places  find  greater  alterations  than 
the  more  feuthern*:  and  that  within  the  tropics,  and  near 
them,  there  is  little  or  no  variation  of  the  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  all. 

*  For  inftance — at  Naples  it  hardly  ever  exceeds  an  inch  ; 
whereas — at  Up  minder  it  is  2,5  inches, — at  PeterJburgh 
3,31.  Phil.  Tranf.n.  434.  p.  407. 
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Df.  Beal  obferves  that,  cateris  paribus ,  the  mercury  is  high¬ 
er  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  ufually  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  higher  than  at  mid-day. 

That  in  fettled  and  fair  weather,  the  mercury  is  higher  than 
either  a  little  before  or  after,  or  in  the  rain  ;  and  that  it  ge¬ 
nerally  defeends  lower  after  rain  than  it  was  before  it.  If  it 
chance  to  rife  higher  after  rain,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a 
fettled  ferenity. 

That  there  are  frequently  great  changes  in  the  air,  without 
any  perceptible  alteration  in  the  barometer. 

For  the  ufe  of  Barometers,  an  ingenious  author  obferves,  thaf 
by  their  means  we  may  regain  the  knowledge  which  ftill  re- 
ffdes  in  brutes,  and  which  we  forfeited  by  not  continuing  in 
the  open  air,  as  they  generally  do  ;  and  by  our  intemperance, 
corrupting  the  crafis  of  our  organs  of  feni'e. 

As  to  the  predictions  from  barometers ,  Dr.  Halley  has  found, 
that  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair  weather  after 
foul,  and  an  eafterly  or  north-eafterly  wind. 

That  the  falling  thereof  portends  foutherly  or  wefterly  winds 
with  rain,  or  ftormy  winds,  or  both. 

That  in  a  ftorm,  the  mercury  beginning  to  rife,  is  a  pretty 
fure  fign  that  it  begins  to  abate. 

Mr.  Patrick  obferves,  that  in  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the 
mercury  prefages  thunder  ;  that  when  foul  weather  happens 
foon  after  the  fall  of  mercury,  it  feldom  holds  long:  and 
the  fame  is  obferved,  if  fair  weather  fucceeds  prefently  after 
its  rife. 

Laftly,  Mr.  Derham,  from  a  long  feries  of  barometrical  ob¬ 
fervations  made  by  Dr.  Scheucher,  at  Zurich,  compared 
with  others  made  at  the  fame  times  by  himfelf  at  Upminfter, 
obferves,  that  throughout  the  whole  year  the  mercury  was 
lower  at  the  former  place  than  at  the  latter,  by  fometimes 
one,  and  fometimes  tw7o  inches ;  though  the  difference  at  a 
medium  he  computes  to  be  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  thence 
concludes  the  fituation  of  Zurich  to  be  near  ±  of  an  Englilh 
mile  higher  than  that  of  Upminfter.  He  found,  however,  a 
confiderable  harmony  between  the  two  ;  the  one  ufually  ri¬ 
fing  and  falling,  and  that  much  or  little,  as  the  other  did  ; 
though  this  harmony  is  not  fo  compleat,  as  has  been  obferved 
in  barometers  nearer  home,  as  at  London,  I  aris,  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  &c. 

Caufe  of  the  phenomena  of  lie  Barometer.  Thefe  are  the 
chief  phsenomena  of  the  barometer ;  to  account  for  which, 
the  hypothefes  that  have  been  framed,  are  almoft  infinite. 
Indeed,  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  barometer,  fo  it  is  generally  granted, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  are  the  occa- 
ffons  of  thofe  in  the  barometer ;  and  yet  even  this  does  not 
obtain  univerfally.  Dr.  Lifter,  for  inftance,  account^  for  the 
changes  of  the  barometer  from  the  alterations  of  heat  and  cold. 
This,  he  fays,  he  has  often  obferved,  that  in  ftorms,  £sV. 
when  the  mercury  is'  at  the  loweft,  it  breaks  and  emits  fmall 
particles,  which  he  calls  a  kind  of  fretting  ;  and  argues,  that 
in  all  times  of  its  defeent,  it  is  more  or  lefs  on  the  fret.  In 
this  diforder,  he  thinks,  its  parts  are  contracted  and  brought 
clofer  together,  and  for  that  reafon  defeend  :  beffdes,  in  the 
fretting,  they  let  go  little  particles  of  air,  before  inclofed  in 
them  ;  and  thefe  rifing  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  mercury 
muft  fink,  both  from  the  column’s  being  Ihortened  by  their 
efcape,  and  by  their  lying  upon  it.  Mercury,  therefore,  he 
adds,  rifes  either  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  between 
the  tropics,  <&c.  as  being  then  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  and  a- 
gain,  in  the  intermediate  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  it  falls,  as 
being  contracted,  and  as  it  were  convulfed  and  drawn  toge¬ 
ther. — But  this  account,  however  ingenious,  comes  far  Ihort 
of  accounting  for  the  phsenomena  ;  nay,  in  feme  refpeCts, 
contradicts  them. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  therefore,  muft 
be  laid  down  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  iri  the  barometer  ;  but  then, 
for  the  caufe  of  that  caufe,  or  whence  thofe  alterations  arife 
in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  determine; 
there  being,  perhaps,  no  one  principle  in  nature,  that  will 
account  for  fuch  a  variety  of  appearances,  and  thofe  too  fo 
irregular.  It  is  probable,  the  winds,  as  driven  this  or  that 
way,  have  a  great  Ihare  in  them  ;  feme  (hare  too,  vapours 
and  exhalations  rifing  from  the  earth  may  have ;  feme,  the 
changes  in  the  air  of  the  neighbouring  regions  ;  and  feme, 
the  flux  and  reflux  occaftoned  in  the  air  by  the  moon. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  winds  and  exhalations  fufficient ;  and 
on  their  footing  gives  us  a  very  probable  rationale  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  :  the  fubftance  of  what  may  be  faid  on  that  head  is 
as  follows. 

1/?,  Then,  the  winds  muft  neceffarily  alter  the  weight  of  the 
air  in  any  particular  country  ;  and  that,  either  by  bringing 
together  and  accumulating  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  and  fe 
loading  the  atmofphere  of  any  place  ;  which  will  be  the  cafe, 
as  often  as  two  winds  blow  at  the  fame  time,  from  oppofite 
points  towards  the  fame  point :  or,  by  fweeping  away  part  of 
the  air,  and  removing  feme  of  the  load,  and  thus  giving  room 
for  the  atmofphere  to  expand  itfelf ;  which  will  be  the  cafe,  when 
two  winds  blow  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  point, 
oppofite  ways  :  or,  laftly,  by  cutting  oft'  the  perpendicular 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  which  happens,  as  often  as  any 
iingle  wind  blows  brilkly  any  way  >  it  being  found  by  exje- 

riment, 
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riment,  that  a  ftrong  blaft  of  wind,  even  made  by  art,  will 
render  the  atmofphere  lighter ;  and  accordingly,  the  mercu¬ 
ry,  in  a  tube  under  which  it  pafles,  as  well  as  in  another  at 
a  di fiance  from  it,  fubfides  confiderably.  See  Philofoph.  Tranf. 

2dly,  The  cold  nitrous  particles,  and  even  air  itfelf  condenfed 
in  the  northern  parts,  and  driven  elfewhere,  muft  load  the 
atmofphere,  and  increafe  its  preffure. 

3^/y,  Heavy,  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth  muft  increafe 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  heighten  its  elaftic  force, 
as  we  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  menftruums  increafed  by 
diflolved  falts  and  metals.  1 

#hly>  The  air  being  rendred  heavier  from  thefe  and  the  like 
caufes,  is  thereby  the  more  able  to  fupport  the  vapours ; 
which  being  likewife  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  fwim- 
ming  every  where  equably  throughout  it,  make  the  weather 
l'erene  and  fair  :  again,  the  air  being  made  lighter  from  the 
contrary  caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  fupport  the  vapours 
wherewith  it  is  replete  ;  thefe  therefore  precipitating  are  ga¬ 
thered  into  clouds,  and  thofe  in  their  progrefs  coalefce  into 
drops  of  rain. 

Thefe  things  obferved,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the 
fame  caufes  which  increafe  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  make 
it  more  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  barometer^  do  like¬ 
wife  make  a  ferene  Iky,  and  a  dry  feafon  ;  and  the  fame  cau¬ 
fes  which  render  the  air  lighter,  and  lefs  able  to  fupport  the 
mercury,  do  likewife  generate  clouds  and  rain. 

Hence,  i/?.  When  the  air  is  lighteft,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  loweft,  the  clouds  are  very  low,  and  move 
fwiftly  ;  and  when  after  rain  the  clouds  break,  and  a  calm 
iky  again  fhines  forth,  being  purged  of  the  vapours,  it  ap¬ 
pears  exceedingly  bright  and  tranfparent,  and  affords  an  eafy 
profpe£f  of  remote  objects. 

; }dly ,  When  the  air  is  heavier,  and  the  mercury  ftands  higher 
in  the  tube,  the  weather  is  calm,  though  fomewhat  lefs  clear, 
by  reafon  the  vapours  are  difperled  every  where  equally  ;  i( 
any  clouds  now  appear,  they  are  very  high,  and  move  flow- 
ly.  And  when  the  air  is  heavieft  of  aft,  the  earth  is  frequent¬ 
ly  found  enveloped  in  pretty  thick  clouds,  which  appear  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  gruffer  exhalations,  and  which  the  aii 
is  then  able  to  fuftain,  though  a  lighter  atmofphere  could 
not. 

3 dfy.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  us  the  mercury  ftands  higheft  in 
the  coldeft  feafons,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north 
or  north-eaft  corner:  for  in  that  cafe  there  are  two  winds 
blowing  towards  us  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  oppofite  cor¬ 
ners;  there  being  a  conftant  weft  wind  found  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean,  at  the  latitude  correfponding  to  ours.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  in  a  north  wind,  the  cold  condenfed  air  of 
the  northern  parts  is  brought  hither. 

4 tbfy.  Hence,  in  the  northern  regions,  the  variation  of  the 
mercury  is  more  fenfible  than  in  the  fouthern  ones  ;  the 
winds  being  found  both  more  ftrong,  more  frequent,  more 
various,  and  more  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  former  than 

the  latter. 

Lajily ,  Hence  it  is,  that  between  the  tropics,  the  variation 
of  the  mercury  is  fcarce  fenfible;  the  winds  there  being  ex¬ 
tremely  gentle,  and  ufually  blowing  the  fame  way. 

Now,  this  account,  however  well  adapted  to  many  of  the 
particular  cafes  of  the  barometer ,  feems  to  come  fhort  of  fome 
of  the  principal  and  moft  obvious  ones;  and  is,  befides,  liable 
to  feveral  objections. 

For,  i/?,  If  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent  in  effecting  thefe 
alterations,  we  fhould  have  no  alterations  without  a  fenfible 
wind,  nor  any  wind  without  fome  alteration  of  the  mercury  ; 
both  which  are  contrary  to  experience. 
idly.  If  two  winds  be  fuppofed  blowing  from  the  fame  place, 
viz.  London,  oppofite  ways,  viz.  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  there  will 
be  two  others,  blowing  from  oppofite  points,  viz.  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  to  the  fame  place  ;  which  two  laft  will  balance  the 
firft,  and  bring  as  much  air  towards  the  point,  as  the  others 
fwept  from  it.  Or  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  carried 
oft  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  the  adjacent  air  would  croud  in  from  the 
other  points,  and  form  a  couple  of  new  currents  in  the  di¬ 
rection  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  reltore 
the  equilibrium.  This  is  a  necelTary  confequence  from  the 
laws  of  fluids.  j 

3 dly.  If  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent,  the  alterations  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  would  only  be  relative  or  topical  ; 
there  would  be  ftill  the  fame  quantity  fupported  at  feveral 
places  taken  colleCtively  :  thus  what  a  tube  at  London  loft, 
another  at  Paris,  or  at  Pifa,  or  at  Zurich,  d’c.  would  at  the 
fame  time  gain.  But  we  find  the  very  contrary  true  in  faCt ; 
for  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  barometers 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  rife  and  fall  together ;  fo  that  it 
muft  be  fome  alteration  in  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  that  accounts  for  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mer¬ 
cury. 

Setting  , afide  all  objeCIions,  thefe  popular  phenomena, 
the  mercury’s  fall  before,  and  rife  after  rain,  feem  to  be  in¬ 
explicable  on  the  foot  of  this  hypothefis :  for,  fuppofe  two 
contrary  winds  fweeping  the  air  from  over  London  :  we  know 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  winds  reach  above  a  mile  high  ;  all 
therefore  they  can  do,  will  be  to  cut  off  a  certain  part  of  the 
i 
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Column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  confequence  of  this  be 
the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no  apparent  reafon  for 
the  rains  following  ita  The  vapours  indeed  may  be  let  lower, 
but  it  will  only  be  till  they  come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  with  themfelves ;  and  there  they  will  ftick  as 
before. 

M.  Leibnitz  endeavours  to  fupply  the  defeCfs  of  this  hypo¬ 
thefis  with  a  new  one  of  his  own.  He  aflerts,  that  a  body  im- 
merfed  in  a  fluid,  only  weighs  with  that  fluid  while  it  is  fultain- 
ed  thereby  ;  fothat  when  it  ceafes  to  be  fuftained,  i.  e.  to  fall, 
its  weight  ceafes  to  make  a  part  of  that  of  the  fluid  ;  which 
by  this  means  becomes  lighter.  Thus,  adds  he,  the  watery 
vapours,  while  fuftained  in  the  air,  increafe  its  weight ;  but 
when  let  fall,  ceafe  to  weigh  along  with  it.  T  hus  the  weitfl.r 
of  the  air  is  diminifhed  ;  and  thus  the  mercury  falls  and  rain 
enfues. 

But  M.  Leibnitz’s  principle,  notwithftanding  the  experiment 
he  brings  to  confirm  it,  is  falfe,  as  has  been  made  appear  bv 
a  counter-experiment  of  Dr.  Defaguliers.  For  a  body,  whe¬ 
ther  fpecifically  equal,  or  lighter,  or  heavier  than  a  fluid, 
while  it  is  immerged  in  it,  whether  it  be  at  reft  or  in  mo¬ 
tion,  adds  to  the  fluid  a  weight  equivalent  to  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  fluid :  as  follows  from  that  law  in  hydroftatics, 
That  fluids  gravitate  according  to  their  perpendicular  alti¬ 
tudes. — However,  were  M.  Leibnitz’s  principle  true,  yet  it 
is  defective  ;  and  that  in  the  fame  refpeCt  with  Dr.  Halley’s  : 
nor  would  it  account  for  the  phenomena  more  than  the  other, 
lor,  fuppoflng  the  vapours  by  being  condenfed,  to  be  put  in 
a  motion  downwards,  and  fo  ceafing  to  gravitate  with  the  at¬ 
mofphere  ;  they  will  therefore  fall,  till  they  reach  a  part  of 
the  atmofphere  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves  ; 
and  there  they  will  hang  as  before.  If  the  mercury  fall,  it 
will  only  be  during  the  time  of  that  defeent  ;  for  thefe  once 
fixed,  the  former  gravity  is  retrieved ;  or,  were  it  not  re¬ 
trieved,  yet  no  rain  would  enfue  the  fall  of  the  mercury. 

If  it  might  be  allowed  us  to  add' any  thing  after  fuch  great 
men,  it  fhould  be  as  follows.  —  Suppofe  any  number  of  wate¬ 
ry  vehicles  floating  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere,  over  any  de¬ 
terminate  portion  of  the  globe;  for  inftance,  over  A  B>fig.  21. 
If  the  upper  vehicles  be  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuperior 
regions,  their  fpecific  gravity  will  be  increafed.  and  thev 
will  defeend  ;  the  horizontal  clafs  I,  v.  gr.  to  2,  2  to  3.,  &c. 
where  meeting  with  other  veficles  not  yet  percipitated,’  they 
will  coalefce,  or  run  into  larger  vehicles,  by  the  known  laws 
of  attraction.  Or,  if  we  rather  chufe  to  have  the  wind  aCl ; 
let  it  drive  either  horizontally,  or  obliquely  :  in  the  former 
cafe,  the  veficles,  clafs  8,  will  be  driven  againft  9  ;  thofe  a- 
gainft  10,  &c.  or  the  oblique  clafs  A  7,  driven  againft  c 
8  againft  4,  &c.  By  which  means  likewife  will  the^particles 
coalefce,  and  form  new  and  larger  veficles,  as  before  ;  fo  that 
their  number,  which  before  was,  fuppofe  a  million,  will  now 
be  reduced,  v.  gr.  to  a  hundred  thoufand. 

But  by  the  fame  coalition  whereby  their  number  is  diminifh¬ 
ed,  their  fpecific  gravity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  increafed*  i  e 
they  come  to  have  more  matter  in  the  fame  fpace,  or  under 
equal  furface  ;  as  may  be  eahily  proved  from  principles  of  geo¬ 
metry  :  for  in  augmenting  themafs  of  any  homogeneous  bo¬ 
dy,  the  incieafe  of  furface  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
folidity  ;  but  that  of  the  former,  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  as  the  cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  is  now  in  a  lefs  fpace 
or  under  lefs  dimenfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  medium.  This  is  evident  ;  for  a  body  im¬ 
merged  in  a  fluid,  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  but  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  againft  thofe  of  the  fluid  ;  but  the  friCtion  is 
evidently  as  the  furface;  therefore  where  the  furface  is  lef- 
fened,  the  refiftence  muft  be  fo  too.  Confequently,  the  ve¬ 
ficles,  whofe  gravity  before  the  coalition  was  equal  to  the  re¬ 
fiftence  of  the  medium,  now  that  refiftence  is  diminiftied 
will  defeend  ;  and  that  with  a  velocity,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
increafe  of  the  mafs  to  the  increafe  of  the  furface. 

In  their  defeent,  as  they  arrive  at  denfer  parts  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  v.  gr.  at  4,  5,  &c.  their  mafs  and  furface  again  will 
be  increafed  by  new  coalitions ;  and  thus  by  conftant  frefti 
acceflions,  more  than  equal  to  the  conftant  refiftences  thev 
will  be  enabled  to  purfue  their  journey  through  all  the’ftaees 
of  the  air,  till  they  reach  the  earth  ;  their  maffes  exceeding¬ 
ly  magnified  ;  and  in  the  form  of  rain.  6 

Now  that  the  vapours  are  got  down,  let  us  confider  how  the 
barometer  muft  have  been  affefted  in  their  paffa^e  Ere  anv 
of  the  veficles  began  to  fubfide,  either  from  the&a6Hon  of  the 
odd  or  of  the  wind,  they  all  floated  in  the  portion  of  the 
atmofphere  A  BCD,  and  all  gravitated  towards  the  centre  E 
Here  n«  each  refuel),  redding  in  a  part  of  the  medi-' 
urn  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itfelf,  will  lofe  as  much 
of  its  weight  as  ,s  equal  to  that  of  a  part  of  the  medium  of  the 
fame  bulk  with  itfelf  ■  ,.<  each  will  lofe  all  its  weight  But 
then  ,  whatever  weight  each  lofes,  it  communicates 'to  the 
medium,  which  now  prefies  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  A  IS 
with  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  veficles  conjointly.  Sup! 
pofe  then  tins  united  preilure  keeps  up  the  mercury  ?in  the 
barmeler  at  thirty  inches :  By  the  coalition  of  the  veficles 
om  the  caufes  aforefaid,  their  furfaces,  and  confequently 
reir  fn&ion  is  leffened  :  ihey  will  therefore  communicate 
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:  lefs  of  their  weight  to  the  air,  i.  e.  lets  than  the  whole  ;  and 
confequently  will  defeend  with  the  excefs,  i.  e.  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  equal  to  the  remainder,  as  before  obferved.  Now  as  the 
vehicles  can  a<St  no  otherwise  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  A  B, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  interjacent  air;  in  proportion 
as  their  action  on  the  medium  is  lefs,  their  adlion  on  the  earth 
will  be  lefs.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth 
A  B,  muft  be  now  lefs  prelied  than  before :  and  that  in  pro 
portion,  as  the  vehicles  referve  more  of  their  weight  uncom¬ 
municated  to  the  medium,  to  promote  their  own  defeent,  i.  e 
in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  falling  vehicles  ;  which 
is,  again,  in  proportion  to  their  bulks.  Thus,  as  the  vehicles 
defeend,  the  bulks  continually  increafing,  the  fridfion,  anc 
therefore  the  prelfure  on  the  earth,  and  laftly,  the  height  o' 
the  mercury  will  continually  decreafe,  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  fall.  — Hence  we  fee,  both  why  the  vehicles,  when 
once  beginning  to  fall,  perfevere ;  why  the  mercury  begins 
to  fall  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  why  it  continues  and  ceafes  to 
fall  together  with  them  :  which  were  the  great  defiderata  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  barometer. 

I  fee  but  one  objection  that  lies  againft  this  theory  ;  and 
it  is  this,  that  the  vehicles  being  put  in  motion,  and  ftriking 
■  againft  the  particles  of  the  medium  and  one  another  with 
fome  moment,  will  meet  with  a  confiderable  refiftence  from 
the  vis  inertia  thereof ;  by  which  means  their  defeent  will  be 
retarded,  and  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  retrieved  ;  the 
impetus  of  the  moving  velicles  being  fuppofed  to  compenfate 
for  their  lols  of  furface.  Thus  a  heavy  body  fuftained  i. 
fluid  by  a  hair,  and  moved  up  and  down  therein,  preffes  more 
on  the  bottom,  than  when  held  at  reft;  which  additional 
prelfure  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  velocity  of  the  falling  ve¬ 
licles  is  greater  ;  a  greater  impulfe  being  required  to  break 
through  the  vis  inertia  of  the  contiguous  particles,  in  a  lefs 
time  than  in  a  larger. 

But  we  have  both  reafon  and  experiment  againft  this  objec¬ 
tion :  for,  befides  that  the  velocity  of  the  veficles  in  thefe 
circumftances  muft  be  very  fmall,  and  their  impulfe  incon- 
fiderable ;  befides,  that  the  vis  inertia  of  the  air  muft  be 
exceedingly  weak  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  fubtility;  and 
that  it  muft  be  a  very  improper  vehicle  to  convey  an  impulfe 
to  a  diftance,  by  reafon  of  its  elafticity  :  we  find,  that  even 
in  water,  (a  grofs  un-elaftic  medium)  and  a  piece  of  lead,  (a 
ponderous  body,  which  falls  with  a  great  moment)  that  even 
here  the  body,  in  its  defeent  through  the  fluid,  gravitates  con- 
fiderably  lels  than  when  fuftained  at  reft  therein  :  in 
which  the  feveral  experiments  of  Reaumur,  Ramazzini,  and 
Defaguliers,  all  agree. 

Barometrical  Phofphorus.  See  Phosphorus. 

BARON*,  a  dignitary  who  holds  a  barony.  See  Barony. 

*  Baron  is  a  term  whofe  origin  and  primary  import  is 
much  contefted  ;  fome  will  have  it  originally  denote  a  man , 
a.V'eo ;  lome  a  hero,  or  valiant  man  ;  fome  a  libertinus  or 
freeman  ;  fome  a  great  or  rich  man  ;  fome  a  vajfal  or  liege¬ 
man. — ‘Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we 
find  ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  a  flout 
or  valiant  man  :  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  vVas, 
that  thofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ba 
rones,  as  being  the  braveft  men  in  the  army  :  and  as  princes 
frequently  rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  thofe  about 
them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  any  noble 
perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king. — Ifidore, 
and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word  in  its  original  fenfe 
to  fignify,  a  mercenary  foldier.  Meffieurs  of  the  Port  Royal 
derive  it  from  weight,  or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the 

word  baro  {ox  a  ftupid,  brutal  man ;  and  the  old  Germans 
make  mention  of,  buffeting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain  ;  as  the 
Italians  kill  ufe  the  word  barone,  to  fignify  a  beo^ar. — M. 
de  Marca  derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  man,  or  free 
man  :  others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulifh,  Celtic,  and 
Hebrew  languages  :  but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  comes  from  the  Spanifh  varo,  a  flout,  noble  perfon  ; 
whence  wives  come  to  call  their  husbands,  and  princes  their 
tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  laws,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards,  the  word  Paron  fignifies  a  man  in  the  gene 
ral ;  and  the  old  Gloflary  of  Philomenes,  tranflates  baron  by 
man. 

Baron  is  more  particularly  ufed  among  us  for  a  lord,  or  peer 
of  the  loweft  clafs  ;  or  a  degree  of  nobility  next  below  that 
of  a  vifeount,  and  above  that  of  a  knight,  or  baronet.  See 
Nobility,  Peer,  &c. 

Barons  are  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  thereof. — They  are  not  girt  with  a 
fword  at  their  creation,  nor  had  they  any  coronets  till  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  who  gave  them  a  circle  of  gold 
with  fix  pearls  fet  clofe  to  the  rim. 

In  ancient  records,  the  word  barons  included  all  the  nobility  of 
England,  becaufe  regularly  all  noblemen  were  barons ,  though 
they  had  a  higher  dignity. — And  therefore  the  charter  of 
kingLdward  I.  which  is  an  expofition  of  what  relates  to  ba¬ 
rons  in  Magna  Charta,  concludes,  teftibus  arebiepifeopis,  epif- 
copts,  barombus  &c.  And  the  great  council  of  the  nobility, 
when  they  confifted  of,  befides  earls  and  barons,  dukes,  maV- 

q ruffes,  &e.  were  comprehended  under  the  name  de  la  counsel 
de  baronage. 

Barons  by  ancient  tmure, ^  were  thofe  who  held  certain  territo- 
r,es  of  the  king,  who  ft, 11  referved  the  tenure  in  chief  to  him- 
felf.  We  alfo  read  of  ianm  by  temporal  tenure ;  who  are  fuch 
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as  hold  honours,  caftles,  manors,  as  heads  of  their  barony ,  thnt 
is,  by  grand  fergeanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they  were  anciently 
fummoned  to  parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  baron  by  tenure  is 
no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  thither  by  writ. 

The  barons  by  tenure,  after  the  conqueft,  were  divided  into 
majores ,  and  minores ,  and  fummoned  accordingly  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  majores ,  or  greater  barons,  by  immediate  writ  from 
the  king  ;  the  minores ,  or  leffer  barons ,  by  general  writ  from 
the  high  fheriff,  at  the  king’s  command. 

The  ancients  diftinguifhed  the  greater  barons  from  the  lefs, 
by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurifdifftion  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  only  inferiour  jurifdi£tion  over  fmaller  matters  to 
the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer ,  are  judges,  four  in  number,  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  committed  in  caufes  between 
the  king  and  his  fubje£ts,  touching  matters  belonging  to  the 
exchequer,  and  the  king’s  revenue. 

They  are  called  barons ,  becaufe  barons  of  the  realm  were 
ufed  to  be  imployed  in  that  office. 

Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  accompts  of  the  king ; 
to  which  end  they  have  auditors  under  them  ;  as  well  as  to 
decide  caufes  relating  to  the  revenue,  brought  by  any  means 
into  the  exchequer.  So  that  of  late  they  have  been  conftantly 
perfons  learned  in  the  law  ;  whereas  formerly  they  were  ma¬ 
jores  &  diferetiores  in  regno ,  five  de  clero  effent ,  five  de  curia. 

Barons  of  the  cinque-ports ,  are  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  elected  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each  port.  See 
Cinqjje-port. 

Thofe  who  have  been  mayors  of  Corfe-caftle  in  Dorfetlhire, 
are  alfo  denominated  barons. — As  were  formerly,  likewife, 
the  chief  citizens  of  London. 

Baron  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  hufband,  in  relation  to  the  wife ; 
which  two  in  law  are  called  baron  and feme.  See  Husband, 
and  Wife. 

Baron  and  feme ,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of  arms  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  fame  efcutcheon  ; 
the  man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  the  woman’s 
on  the  finifter.' — But  here  the  wife  is  fuppofed  not  an  heirefs ; 
for  then  her  coat  muft  be  borne  by  the  hufband  on  an  in- 
efeutcheon,  or  efcutcheon  of  pretence.  See  In  escutcheon. 
CazuT-Baron.  7  0  iu  .--i  ^  Court. 

Barok.  J  ee  e  ar  1C  es  /  Prender. 

BARONET,  among  modern  writers,  denotes  a  dignity,  or 
degree  of  honour  next  beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight ; 
having  precedency  of  all  knights,  excepting  thofe  of  the 
garter.  See  Knight,  b ’c. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is  the  loweft 
degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary.  The  order  was  found¬ 
ed  by  king  James  I.  in  1611,  when  200  baronets  were  cre¬ 
ated  at  once  ;  to  which  number,  by  the  patent,  they  were  al¬ 
ways  to  be  reftrained.  Though  it  is  faid,  there  are  now  four 
times  that  number. 

They  had  feveral  confiderable  privileges  given  them,  with 
an  habendum  to  them  and  their  heirs  male.  They  were 
allowed  to  charge  their  coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  which 
are,  in  a  field  argent  a  hand  gules  ;  and  that  upon  condition 
of  their  defending  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland,  againft 
the  rebels,  who  then  haraffed  it  extremely ;  to  which  end, 
they  were  each  to  raife  and  keep  up  thirty  foldiers,  at  their 
own  expence,  for  three  years  together ;  or  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  fum  fufficient  to  do  it ;  which  at  8  d.  per  day  per 
head,  was  1095  ^  now  always  remitted  them. 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their  patents  ; 
by  the  terms  of  which,  no  honour  is  to  be  ere&ed  between 
barons  and  baronets. 

The  tide  Sir  is  granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufe  in  their 
patents,  though  they  be  not  dubbed  knights.— But  both  a 
baronet,,  and  his  eldeft  fon  being  of  full  age,  may  claim 
knighthood. 

B  A  R  O  N I JE  Caput.  See  the  article  Caput. 

BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baron  agium,  the  lordfhip,  or 
fee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual.  See  Baron. 

In  which  fenfe  barony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  o- 
therwife  called  honour.  See  Honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordfhip  held  by  fome  fervice 
in  chief  of  the  king,  *  coinciding  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  grand  fergeanty.  See  Serc  e  ant  y. 

*  Baronies, in  their  firft  creation,  moved  from  the  king  himfelf, 
the  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm  ;  and  could  be  holden  im¬ 
mediately  of  no  other  lord  :  for  example  ;  The  king  enfe¬ 
offed  a  man  of  a  great  feigneury  in  land  ;  to  hold  to  the 
perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his  heirs 
by  baronial  fervice,  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of  twenty,  forty* 
fixty  knights, or  of  fuch  other  number  of  knights,  either  more 
or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  enfeoffment  limited  or  appointed. 
— In  the  ages  next  after  the  conqueft,  when  a  great  lord 
was  enfeoffed  by  the  king  of  a  large  leigneurie,  fuch  feigneurie 
was  called  a  barony ;  but  more  commonly,  an  honour  ;  as  the 
honour  of  Gloilcefter,  the  honour  of  Walingford,  the  honour 
of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Richemond,  and  the  like.  There 
were  in  England  certain  honours  which  were  often  called  by 
Norman  or  other  fortign  names,  that  is  to  fay,  fometimes 
by  the  Englifh,  and  fometimes  by  the  foreign  name.  This 
happened  when  the  fame  perion  was  lord  of  an  honour  in  "Nor¬ 
mandy,  or  lome  other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour 
in  England.  For  example  :  William  de  Forz,  De  Force, 
or  De  Fortibus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in 
3  Normandy. 


BAR 
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Normandy.  He  was  a lfo  lord  of  two  honours  m  England, 
tovvit,  the  honour  of  Holdernefs,  and  the  honour  of'Skipton 
in  Cravene.  Thefe  honours  in  England  were  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Norman  name,  the  honour  of  Albemarle  o/the 
honour  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  earl 
ol  Britannie  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannie  in  France, 
and  alfo  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England  The  ho¬ 
nour  of  Richmond  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannie,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Bri- 
tannie.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  terms ,  honour  of 
Albemarie  in  England,  honor  Alhemarli^^  or  Comitzs  Albe- 
marlin  in  Anglia  ;  honor  Britannia,  or  Comitis  Britannia  in 
Angfia,  the  honour  of  Britannie,  or  of  the  earl  of  Britan- 
me  in  England.  Not  that  Albemarle  or  Britannie  were  in 
England;  but  that  the  lame  perfon refpeftively  was  lord  of 
each  o  the  faid  honours  abroad,  and  each  of  the  faid  honours 
in  England.  See  Madox,  Hiji.  of  Land -bon.  and  baronies. 

The  baronies  belonging  to  bilhops  are,  byfome,  called  regalia, 
as  bemg  held  folely  on  the  king’s  liberality.  Thefe  do  not 
conlift  in  one  barony  alone,  but  in  many;  for,  tot  er ant  baro- 
niee,  quot  majora  pradia. 

A  barony ,  according  to  Bratton,  is  a  right  indivifible  :  where- 
ore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided,  among  coparceners, 
though  fome  capital  melTuages  may  be  divided,  yet,  if  the 
capital  meffuage  be  the  head  of  a  county,  or  barony,  it  may 
not  be  parcelled ;  and  the  reafon  is,  left  by  this  divilion,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  rights  of  counties  and  baronies ,  by  degrees,  come 
to  nothing,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm;  which  is  faid  to 
be  compofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

BAROSCOPE*,  a  machine  contrived  to  fhew  the  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  weight  of  the atmofphere.  See  Barometer. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  onus,  and  omttlu,  video. 

BARR.  See  the  article  Bar. 

BARRAT  OR  *,  in  law,  acommon  mover,  or  maintainer  of 
fuits,  quarrels,  or  parties,  either  in  courts  or  elfewhere. 

*  fhe  word  is  alfo  written,  barator,  barretor ,  and  barretour. 
Lambert  derives  it  from  the  Latin  barathro,  or  balatro,  a 
vile  knave  or  unthrift.  Skene  from  the  Italian  barrataria , 
corruption,  or  bribery  in  a  judge.  Menage  from  the  French 
bar  attar,  of  the  old  W'ord  bar  at,  a  trick. 

BARRATRY,  in  a  marihe  fenfe,  is  the  inafter  of  a  fhip’s 
cheating  the  owners  or  infurers,  whether  by  running  away 
with  thefhip,  finking  her,  deferting  her,  or  embezzeling  the 
cargo. 

BARRR.  See  the  article  Bar. 

PflrA  Barre.  See  the  article  Port. 

BARREL,  an  oblong  veffel,  of  a  fpheroidal,  or  rather  cylin- 
droidal  figure,  ufed  for  the  holding  divers  forts  of  goods 
both  liquid  and  dry.  See  Measure. 

The  Englifh  barrel ,  wine  meafure,  contains  the  eighth  part 
of  a  tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  moiety  ofahogf- 
head,  that  is,  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half;  of  beer  it  contains 
thirty-fix  gallons;  and  of  ale  thirty-two  gallons.  See  Cask 
Pipe,  &V. 

The  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  or  liquor  preparing  for  vinegar, 
is  to  contain  34  gallons,  according  to  the  ftandard  of *the 
ale  quart,  10  IA  11  W.  III.  c.  21. 

The  barrel  or  barrille  of  Florence  is  a  liquid  meafure  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  fiafques,  flasks,  or  one  third  of  a  ftar  or  ftaio.— 
The  barrel,  barique  of  Paris,  contains  two  hundred  and  ten 
pints,  or  twenty-fix  feptiers  and  an  half;  four  bariques  make 
three  muids,  or  one  tun. — The  barrel  is  half  a  pipe. 

Barrel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  quantity,  or  weight,  of  fe- 
veral  merchandizes;  which  is  various  as  the  commodities 
vary. 

The  barrel  of  herrings  is  to  contain  32  gallons,  wine  mea¬ 
fure;  being  about  28  gallons  old  ftandard:  ufually  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  1000  full  herrings.  13  Eliz.  c.  11. 

The  barrel  of  falmon  to  contain  42  gallons.  5  G.  c.  18. _ 

And  the  barrel  of  eels,  the  fame.  22  Ed.  4.  c.  2. 

The  barrel  of  foap,  is  to  contain  256  pounds.  10  A. 
c.  19. 

Barrel,  in  anatomy,  denotesapretty  large  cavity  behind  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  lined  with  a  membrane,  in  which  there  are 
feveral  veins  and  arteries.  It  is  faid  to  be  full  of  a  purulent 
matter  in  children;  and  in  its  cavity  there  are  four  fmall 
bones,  viz.  the  malleolus,  the  incus,  the  ftapes,  and  the  os  or- 
biculare.  SeeEAR,  and  Tympanum. 

BARRENNESS.  See  the  article  Sterility. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a  military  term  for  a 
fence,  or  retrenchment,  haftily  made  with  veffels  or  bafkets 
of  earth,  carts,  trees,  pahfitdes,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an 
army  from  the  enemy’s  fhot,  or  affault.  See  Defence. 

The  moft  ufual  matter  of  barricades  is  pales  or  flakes,  which 


are  crofted  with  battoons,  and  fhod  with 


iron  at  the  feet : 


ufually  fet  up  in  paffages,  or  breaches,  to  keep  back  as  well 
the  horfe  as  foot.  See  Palisade. 

BARRIER,  a  kind  of  fence  made  at  a  paftage,  retrenchment, 
gate,  (Ac.  to  flop  up  the  entry  thereof.  See  Defence. 

It  is  ufually  made  of  great  flakes,  about  four  or  five  foot 
placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  foot  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  with  overthwart  rafters ;  ferving  to  ftop  either  horfe  or 
foot  that  would  rufh  in. — In  the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of 
wood,  which  opens  and  Ihuts  at  plcafure. 

Barriers,  has  been  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  a  martial  exercife 
of  men,  armed  and  fighting  together  with  fhort  fwords,  with- 
Vol.  I.  N°  XVII. 


m  certain  rails  or  bars,  whereby  they  were  inclofed  from  the 
.  fpettators.  See  List.,  (Ac.  '  , 

BARRISTER*,  a  perfon  qualified  and  impowered  to  plead 
and  defend  the  caufes  of  clients,  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

*  1  be  word  is  formed  from  bar,  harrp,  a  name  given  the 
place  where  they  iiand  to  plead.  See  Bar. 

Barrijlers ,  in  the  Englifh  law,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
licentiates ,  and  advocated  in  other  countries  and  courts,  where 
the  civil,  {Ac.  laws  obtain.  See  Advocate,  and  Licen¬ 
tiate. 

Anciently  they  were  denominated  among  us,  apprentices  of  the 
lavj,  apprenticii  juris ;  now  ufually,  counfellors  at  law. 

To  pafs  barrijlers  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  ftudy  eight 
years,  now  only  feven,  and  fometimes  fewer.  The  exercife 
required  was  12  grand  moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  chan¬ 
cery  in  time  of  the  grand  readings,  and  24.  petty  moots  at 
the  inns  of  chancery  in  term-time,  before  the  readers  of  the 
refpettive  inns  of  chancery. 

Utter  barrijlers ,  according  to  fome,  are  pleaders  without  the 
bar ;  thus  called  to  diftinguifh  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe 
who  have  been  readers,  who  are  admitted  to  plead  within 
the  bar;  hence  called  inner  barrijlers.  5  El.  c.  1. 
BARRULET,  in  heraldry,  is  the  half  of  the  clofet,  or  the 
quarter  of  the  bar.  See  Bar  and  Closet. 

BARRY,  in  heraldry.— When  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  bar- 
ways  into  an  even  number  of  partitions,  and  confifls  of  two 
or  more  tinttures  interchangeably  difpofed,  it  is  exprefted  in 
blazon  by  the  word  barry ,  and  the  number  of  pieces  is  to  be 
fpecified. — e.  gr.  Barry  of  fo  many  pieces. 

If  the  divifions  be  odd,  the  field  muft  be  firft  named,  and  the 
number  of  bars  exprefted —See  Bar. 

BAR  R  Y-B  END  f,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  evenly 
both  bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and  diago¬ 
nal,  interchangeably  varying  the  tinttures  of  which  it  confifts. 
—Thus,  he  bears  barry- bendy,  or,  and  fable.—  See  Tab.  Herald, 
fig •  4- 

BARR  Y-P  I  L  Y,  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  as, reprefented  in 
Tab.  Herald,  fig.  5.  which  is  blazoned,  barry-pily  of  eight 
pieces. 

Counter-^  arry.  See  the  article  Counter. 

BAR  TERING*,  the  att  of  trucking  or  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another  of  like  value.  See  Exchange. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Spaniih  baratar ,  to  deceive  or 
circumvent  in  bargaining;  perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  deal 
this  way,  ufually  endeavour  to  over  -  reach  one  andther. 

This  is  alfo  Called  bartry,  13  Eliz.  c.  7. 

B  A  R  I  H  O  LOMEWk-ft^ite/,  See  Hospital. 
BARTON,  in  Devonfhire,  and  the  Weft  of  England,  is 
ufed  for  the  demefne-lands  of  a  manor. — Alfo -for  the  manor- 
houfe.— And  in  fome  places,  for  out-houfes,  fold-yards,  {Ac. 
BAS -Relief.  See  the  article  BASso-Relievo. 

BASALT  ES  *,  BaraAriK,  a  kind  of  Hone;  deferibed  by  the 

ancient  naturalifts,  as  of  the  hardnefs  arid  colour  of  iron  See 
Iron. 

Pliny,  and  others  after  him,  write  the  word  bafaltes ;  Sal- 
maiius  corrects  it,  bafalites ,  (IxaoiKrm  Ai$©- 
I  he  larger!  block  of  this  ftone  that  ever  was  feen,  Pliny  Lavs, 
was  placed  by  Veipafian  in  the  temple  of  Peace. :  Inert  were  re- 
preiented  the  figure  of  Nilus,  with  16  children  playing  about 
her,  denoting  fo  many  Cubits  of  its  rife:  He  adds,  that  the 
flatue  of  Merffnon,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Thebes,  which 
refounded  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,-  was  made  of  this  ftone. 
How  this  miraculous  kind  of  refonance  was  caufed;  feems  in¬ 
dicated  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  15.  v.  5. 

— Dimidto  magica  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chorda — 

Moft  of  the  antique  Egyptian  figures  remaining  are  apparently 
of  the  fame.  3 

Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  lapis  Lydius ,  from  Lydia,  the 
place  where  it  was  found  in  moftabimdahce ;  among  the  mo¬ 
derns  it  is  denominated  the  touch-Jlone ,  as  being  ufed  for  the 
trial  of  gold  and  filver.  See  Touch-stone. 

It  is  hard,  heavy,  clofe,  black,  and  refills  the  file;  and  had 

its  name  from  bafial,  iron  ;  or  fScurccXt^u,  diligenter  examino. _ - 

Dalechampius  fays,  there  are  Hones  of  the  fame  kind  near 
Gaifton  in  Normandy  ;  others  are  brought  from  Ethiopia  and 
Germany.  ■ The  giants  caufeway  in  Ireland  is  faid  to  be  made 
of  the  bafaltes. 

BAS£,  Basis,  in  architetture,  denotes  the  lower  part  of  a 
column  or  pedeftal.  See  Column  and  Pedestal. 

The  bafie  is  fometimes  alfo  called  fipira,  from  fipira^ the  folds 
of  a  ferpent  laid  at  reft,  which  make  a  figure  not  unlike  it 
See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24,  lit.  iz.  fig.  ±6,  28,  30,  32. 

Base  of  a  Column  is  that  part  between  the  lhaft  and  the  pedeftal 
if  there  be  any ;  pedeftal;  or,  if  there  be  none,  between  the 
lhaft  and  the  plinth,  or  zocle. 

The  baft  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  foot  of  the  column  •  or  as 
fome  will  have  it  it  is  that  to  a  column  which  a  (hoe  is ’to  a 
man.  The  members  or  ornaments  whereof  it  is  compofed 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  non  circles  wherewith  the  feet  of  trees  and  pods 

winch  fupported  the  ancient  houfes  were  girt,  in  order  to 
Itrengthen  them. 

The  bafie  is  different  in  the  different  orders.-The 
Tufican  Base  is  the  moff  fimple  of  all  others;  confining  only 
ot  a  Jingle  tore  befides  the  plinth.— See  Tab .  Archit.  fig .  24 
but'  iDdd  J  Doric 
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Doric  Base  hasan  aftragal  more  than  the  Tufcan ;  though  that 
was  introduced  by  the  moderns.  See  fig.  28. 

Ionic  Base  has  a  large  tore  over  two  (lender  fcotias,  ieparated  by 
two  aftragals  ;  though  in  themoft  ancient  monuments  ol  this 
order  there  are  no  bafts  at  all;  which  the  architeds  are  at  a 

lofs  to  account  for.  See  fig.  32.  ■ 

Corinthian  Base  has  two  tores,  two  fcotias,  and  a  fillet.  See 

fig.  26.  c 

Compofits  Base  has  an  aftragal  lefs  than  the  Corinthian,  bee 

fig.  30. 

Attic ,  or  Atticurgic  Base,  fo  called  becaufe  firft  ufed  by  the 
Athenians,  has  two  tores  and  a  fcotia.  See  A'l  tic. 

Base,  in  fortification,  denotes  the  external  fide  of  the  polygon  ; 
or,  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  baftion,  to  that  which  is  oppofite  thereto. 

Line  of  the  Base.  See  the  article  Line. 

Base  of  a  figure,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  loweft  parts  of  its 
perimeter.  SeeTiGURE. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  baft  ftands  oppofed  to  the  vertex ,  which 
denotes  the  higheft  part.  See  Vertex. 

Base  of  a  triangle:  any  fide  thereof  is  occafionally  fo  called; 
though  properly  it  is  the  loweft  fide,  or  that  which  lies  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon. 

Thus,  the  line  A  B  is  the  baft  of  the  triangle  ABC,  Tab. 
Geqm.  fig.  68.  Not  but  on  other  occafions,  the  lines  A  C, 
or  B  C  in  the  triangle,  may  be  made  the  baft. 

In  a  recdangled  triangle,  the  baft  is  properly  that  fide  oppofite 
to  the  right  angle,  i.  e.  the  hypotenufe. 

Base  of  aftolid figure,  is  its  loweft  fide,  or  that  whereon  it 
ftands.  See  Solid. 

Thus  the  plane  DF E,  is  the  baft  of  the  cylinder  A  B  DE. — 
Tab.  G earn.  fig.  56. 

Ba.se  of  a  conic  fiction ,  is  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and  pa¬ 
rabola,  formed  by  the  common  interfedtion  ofthefecant  plane, 
and  the  baft  of  the  cone.  See  Cone  and  Conic. 

Altern  Base.  See  the  article  Altern. 

DifiinSl  Base,  in  optics.  See  Distinc^t. 

Base  5/  the  heart,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  broader  or  upper 
part  of  that  vifeus,  to  the  fides  of  which  the  two  auricles  are 
affixed. — S eeTab.  Anat.  [ft planch.') fig.  12.  Hit.  aa ,  and  cc 
See  alfo  the  article  Heart. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  vertex  or  head,  xitpoc Xv  ; 
in  oppofitidn  to  which,  is  the  letter  or  narrower  part,  called 
apex,  or  macro,  the  point  or  tip  of  the  heart. 

Some  alfo  give  the  denomination  bafe,  to  the  root  of  the  os 
hyoides.  See  Hyoides. 

Base,  in  mufic.  See  the  article  Bass. 

Base,  in  a  law- fenfe. — Bafe  efiate,  is  that  eftate  which  bafe 
tenants  have  in  their  lands.  SeeEsTATE,  Villain,  Ac. 
Base  Fee,  denotes  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  By 
which  it  ftands  diftinguiihed  from  focage  or  free  tenure.  See 
Fee,  Tenure,  Socage,  Ac. 

Base  Court ,  is  any  court  not  of  record.— Such,  e.  gr.  is  the 
court-baron.  See  Court. 

Base  Tenure ,  Bajfa  Tenura,  denotes  holding  by  villenage,  or 
other  cuftomary  fervice;  as  diftinguilhed  from  the  higher  te¬ 
nures  in  capite,  or  by  military  fervice.  See  Tenure  and 
Villen  age. 

Base  Point ,  in  heraldry.  See  Point  and  Escutcheon. 
Base  Ring  of  a  cannon,  is  the  great  ring  next  behind  the  touch- 
hole.  See  Cannon,  and  Ordinance. 

BASHAW,  Pascha,  or  Pacha,  a  Turkifh  governour  of  a 
province,  city,  or  other  diftridf. 

We  fay,  the  Bafoaw  of  Babylon,  the  bafhaw  of  Anatolia, 
the  bafhaw  of  Bender,  A c. 

Bashaws  include  Beglerbegs,  and  fometimes  Sangiacbegs: 
though  a  diftineftior.  is  fometimes  made,  and  the  name  ba¬ 
jhaw  appropriated  to  the  middle  fort,  or  fuch  as  have  two 
enfi»ns  or  horfe- tails  carried  before  them. — Thofe  who  have 
the  honour  of  three  tails,  are  called  Beglerbegs ;  and  thofe 
who  have  only  one,  Sangiacbegs.  See  Leglerbeg,  and 
Sangiac. 

The  appellation  Pafcha ,  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  courtefy  at 
Conftantinople,  to  the  lords  about  the  Grand  Signor’s  court, 
the  officers  in  the  army,  and  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  fi¬ 
gure. 

Captain  Bashaw  is  the  title  of  the  Turkifh  high  admiral. 

B  A  S I  A  Ultima.  See  the  article  Ultima. 

BASIL,  among  joiners,  denotes  the  angle  to  which  the  edge 
of  an  iron  tool  is  ground. 

To  work  on  foft  wood  they  ufiially  make  their  bafil  12 
degrees,  for  hard  wood  18;  it  being  obferved,  that  the 
more  acute  or  thin  the  bafil  is,  the  better  and  fmoother 
it  cuts;  and  the  more  obtufe,  the  ftronger  and  fitter  for 
fervice. 

Order  of  St.  Basil  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  religious 
orders  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  St.  Bafil,  bifhop  of  Csefa- 
rea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
rule  obferved  by  this  order,  though  lome  difpute  it. — 
The  order  of  St.  Bafil  was  anciently  very  famous  in  the 
eaft. 

BASIL  ARE  Os.  See  the  article  Spiienoides. 


BAS 

BASILIC*,  or  Basilica,  in  the  ancient  architedlure,  de¬ 
notes  a  kind  of  public  hall  or  court  of  judicature,  where 
the  princes  or  magiftrates  fat  toadminifter  juftice.  See  Hall, 
Palace,  Court,  Ac. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  CocnKiW,  7.  d.  royal  houfe, 
palace. 

In  after-times  the  denomination  bafilica  was  alfo  given  to  o- 
ther  buildings  of  public  ufe,  as  town-houfes,  exchanges, 
buries  and  the  like. 

Basilic,  Basilica,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for 
a  church.  See  Church. 

In  which  fenfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Ambrofe, 
St.  Auftin,  St.  Jerom,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  other  writers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

M.  Perrault  fays,  that  bafilics  differed  from  temples ,  in  that 
the  columns  of  temples  were  without  fide,  and  thofe  of  bafi¬ 
lics  within.  See  Temple. 

BASILICA,  or  Basilicus,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a 
vein,  arifing  from  the  axillary  branch,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  arm.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol.)  fig.  6.  lit .  0. 
The  bafilica  is  one  of  the  veins  ufed  in  bleeding  in  the  arm. 
See  Phlebotomy. 

BASILICS,  Basilica,  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws, 
tranflated  into  Greek  by  order  of  the  emperors  Bafil  and  Leo, 
and  which  were  of  force  in  the  Eaftern  empire  till  its  diffo- 
lution.  See  Civil  Lava. 

The  bafilics  comprehend  the  inftitutes,  digefts,  code,  and 
novels,  and  fome  edidls  of  Juftinian,  and  other  emperors. 
The  collection  confifted  of  60  books,  for  which  reafon  it 
was  called  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  the 

work  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  philofopher,  who  denominated 
it  from  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  firft  began  it. — Of 
the  60  books  there  are  now  remaining  only  41 ;  the  other 
19  are,  in  fomemeafure,  fupplied  by  Fabrottus,  from  the  fy- 
nopfis  bafilicon ,  See. 

BASILIC  I,  Bxo-iXixoi,  in  the  Greek  empire,  was  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  the  prince’s  mandataries,  or  thofe  who  carried 
his  orders,  and  commands.  See  Mandate. 

BASILICON,  or  Basilicum,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  an  officinal  unguent  or  plaifter  ;  called  alfo  tetra- 
pharmacum ,  as  being  compofed  of  four  fimples,  viz.  rofin, 
wax,  pitch,  and  oil  olives.  See  Unguent. 

B  A  S  I L IC  U  S,  or  Basilica,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  name  of 
a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Leo  j 
called  eXforegulus,  and  cor  leonis.  See  RecAjlus. 

BASILIDIANS,  ancient  heretics,  the  followers  of  Bafilides, 
an  Egyptian,  who  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
century. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Gnoftic  fchool,  over  which  Simon 
Magus  prefided  ;  with  whom  he  agreed,  that  Chrift  was  only 
a  man  in  appearance,  that  his  body  was  a  phantom,  and, 
that  he  gave  his  form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  cru¬ 
cified  in  his  ftead. 

We  learn  from  Eufebius,  that  this  herefiarch  wrote  24  books 
upon  the  gofpels,  and  that  he  forged  feveral  prophets ;  to  two 
of  which  he  gave  the  names  Barcaba,  and  Barcoph.  We 
have  ftill  the  fragment  of  a  Bafilidian  gofpel. 

His  difciples  fuppofed  there  were  particular  virtues  in  names, 
and  taught  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  that  names  were 
not  formed  by  chance,  but  naturally  fignified  fomething. — 
Bafilides,  to  imitate  Pythagoras,  made  his  difciples  keep 
filence  for  five  years.  See  Name,  Pythagorean,  Ac. 

B  ASI O  GL  O  SSUM  *,  or  rather  Basiglossum,  in  a- 
natomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles  which  arife  flefhy  from  thebafis  of 
the  os  hyoides,  and  are  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue: 
ferving  to  draw  the  tongue  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  See  Tongue. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  Coons,  foundation ;  and 

yAeocrcm,  a  tongue. 

BASIS,  or  Base.  See  the  article  Base. 

BASON,  pelvis ,  in  anatomy,  a  round  cavity  in  form  of  a 
tunnel,  fituate  between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
defeending  from  its  bafe,  and  ending  in  a  point  at  the  glandula 
pituitaria.  See  Brain,  Ac. 

It  is  formed  of  the  pia  mater,  and  receives  the  pituita  which 
comes  from  the  brain,  and  paffes  through  the  pituitary  gland, 
and  from  thence  into  the  veins.  See  Pituitary. 

That  capacity  alfo  is  called  pelvis,  or  bafon,  which  is  formed 
by  the  offa  ilia  and  facrum,  and  contains  the  bladder  of  urine, 
the  matrix,  and  the  inteftines.  See  Pelvis. 

Basons  of  a  Ballance,  two  pieces  of  brafs,  or  other  matter, 
fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the  firings ;  the  one  to  hold 
the  weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  weighed.  See  Bal¬ 
lance. 

Bason,  or  D>fh,  among  glafs-grinders. — Thefe  artificers  ufe 
various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron,  Ac.  and  of  various 
forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhallower,  according  to  the  focus 
of  the  glafies  to  be  ground.  In  thefe  bafons  it  is,  that  con¬ 
vex  glafles  are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres 
or  bowls.  See  Grinding. 

Glafles  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways. — In  the  firft,  the  bafon 
is  fitted  to  the  arbor,  or  tree  of  a  lath,  and  the  glafs  (fixed 
with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood)  prefented  and  held  fall  in 
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the  right  hand  within  the  bafony  while  the  proper  motion  is 
given  by  the  foot  of  the  bafon.— In  the  other,  the  bafon  is 
fixed  to  a  Hand  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its  wooden  handle 
moved. 

The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall,  feldom  exceeding  five 
or  fix  inches  in  diameter ;  the  others  are  larger,  fometimes 
above  ten  foot  diameter. 

After  the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon ,  it  is  brought 
fmoother  with  greafe  and  emery;  and  polifhed  firft  with 
tripoli,  and  finifhed  with  paper  cemented  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bafon.  See  Glass,  Lens,  Mirrour,  ISc. 

Bason,  among  hatters,  is  a  large  round  fhell,  or  cafe,  ordi¬ 
narily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace;  wherein  the  matter  of 
the  hat  is  moulded  into  form. 

The  hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually  of 
lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  diameter  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  largeft  block  to  go  through.  See  Hat. 

Bason  is  alfo  ufed  on  various  occafions  for  a  fmall  refervatory 
of  water:  as  the  bafon  of  a  jet  d’eau,  or  fountain;  the  bafon 
of  a  port,  of  a  bath,  idc.  which  laft  Vitruvius  calls  labrum. 
See  Fountain. 

Bason  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  dock.  See  Dock. 

BASS*,  in  mufic,  that  part  of  a  concert  which  is  the  moft 
heard,  which  coniifts  of  the  graveft,  deepeft  and  longeft  founds ; 
or  which  is  played  on  the  largeft  pipes,  or  firings  of  a  com¬ 
mon  inftrument,  or  on  inftruments  larger  than  ordinary,  for 
the  purpofe.  See  Music  and  Part. 

*  It  is  called  bafs,  from  the  Italian  bajfo  ,of  the  Latin  lajis, 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  harmony. 

Muficians  hold  the  bafs  the  principal  part  of  a  concert,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  compofition:  though  fome  will  have 
the  treble  the  chief  part ;  which  others  only  make  a  circum- 
ftance,  or  ornament.  See  Harmony. 

Counter-B ass,  is  a  fecond  bafs,  where  there  are  feveral  in  the 
fame  concert. 

Thorough-BASS,  is  that  which  proceeds,  without  interruption, 
from  the  beginning  of  a  mufical  compofition  to  the  end.— 
By  which  it  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  Jinging  bafs , 
and  the  bajfts  of  violins ,  which  make  paufes  from  time  to 
time. 

The  thorough  bafs  is  the  harmony  made  by  bafs  viols,  theor¬ 
bo’s,  or  the  like,  continuing  to  play,  both  while  the  voices 
fing,  and  the  other  inftruments  perform  their  part;  and  alfo 
filling  the  intervals  when  any  of  thofe  flop. 

M.  Broflard  obferves,  the  thorough  bafs  to  be  a  part  of  the 
modern  mufic;  firft  invented  in  1600,  by  an  Italian,  called 
Ludovico  Viadana. 

It  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  bajfes  by  figures 
over  the  notes ;  which  figures  are  proper  only  for  the  organ, 
harpficord,  fpinet,  and  theorbo  lute. — But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  a  thorough  bafs  is  not  always  figured,  though  it  ought 
fo  to  be. 

BASSON,  or  Bassoon,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  blown  with  a  reed,  and  furnifhed  with  eleven  holes; 
ferving  for  the  bafs  in  concerts  of  hautboys,  &c. 

To  make  it  more  portable,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  whence 
it  alfo  bears  the  denomination  fagot.  Its  diameter  at  bottom 
is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  flopped,  like  large  flutes.  —A 
good  baffoon  is  faid  to  be  worth  four  or  five  hundred  piftoles. 
BASSO  relievo  ,-  or  Bas  relief y  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  figures 
whereof  do  not  project  far,  or  ftand  out  from  the  ground  with 
their  full  proportion. 

M.  Felibien  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  relievo's ;  in  the  firft 
the  front  figures  appear  almoft  with  their  full  relievo ,  called 
alto  relievo ;  in  the  fecond  they  do  but  ftand  Out  one  half,  called 
mezzo  relievo ;  and  in  the  third,  much  lefs,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
per  bajfo  relievo ,  as  in  coins,  vaffes,  I3 V.  See  Reltevo. 

Ba  sso  alto ,  in  law.  See  the  article  Alto. 

BASS-VIOL,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  fame  form  with 
that  of  the  violin,  except  that  it  is  much  larger. — It  is  ftruck 
like  that,  with  a  bow;  but  has  firings,  and  eight  flops,  di¬ 
vided  by  half  flops,  or  fern i- tones.  See  Viol. 

The  found  it  yields  is  much  more  grave,  fweet,  and  agree¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  violin,  and  of  much  nobler  effect  in  a 
concert.  See  Violin. 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  born  out  of  lawful  wed- 
loc.  See  Children. 

At  bajlard  differs  from  one  born  in  adultery,  or  inceft,  in 
that  the  parents  of  the  former  are  free,  or  allowed  to  marry, 
which  thofe  of  the  latter  are  not.  See  Marriage,  Adul¬ 
tery,  Concubine,  &c,. 

The  baflards ,  or  natural  fons  of  a  king  in  France,  are  princes 
when  owned;  thofe  of  a  prince,  or  nobleman,  are  gentle¬ 
men;  but  thofe  of  a  gentleman  are  only  plebeians,  and  pay 
taxes  accordingly. 

By  the  French  laws,  bafards  cannot  inherit  before  they  are 
legitimated;  nor  have  heirs,  except  their  own  children  begot 
in  wedloc;  for  want  ot  thefe,  their  inheritance  devolves  on 
the  king. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  mother  inherited  from  her  bajlard 
child,  and  vice  verfa:  but  there  was  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  bajlards,  nothin  and  thofe  they  called  furious.  The  law 
did  not  own  the  latter,  nor  allow  them  fuftenance,  bccaufe 
they  were  born  in  common  and  uncertain  proftitution.  Is 
non  habct  patre/n,  cui  pater  ejl  populus.  The  former  fort,  born 
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in  concubinage,  which  refembles  marriage,  inherited  from 
their  mothers,  and  had  a  right  to  demand  fuftenance  of  their 
natural  fathers.  7  hey  were  looked  upon  as  domeftic  credi¬ 
tors,  that  ought  to  be  treated  the  more  favourably,  for  being 
the  innocent  produdl  of  their  parents  crimes.  Solon  would 
have  it,  that  the  parents  fhould  be  deprived  of  their  paternal 
authority  over  their  bafardsy  becaufe,  as  they  were  only  pa¬ 
rents  for  pleafure,  that  ought  to  be  their  only  reward. 
Anciently,  in  Rome,  natural  children  were  quite  excluded 
from  inheriting  after  their  fathers  ab  intejlato:  but  they  might 
be  appointed  heirs  in,  general.  The  emperor  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  made  a  reftridlion,  that  when  there  were  legitimate 
children,  the  baflards  fhould  only  come  in  for  a  twelfth,  to 
be  fhared  with  their  mother.  Juftinian  afterwards  ordered, 
that  they  might  come  in  for  half;  and  fucceed  ab  intejlat.  for 
a  fixth,  when  there  were  legitimates. 

Bajlards  might  be  legitimated  by  fubfequent  marriage,  or  by- 
the  emperor’s  letters.  Only  the  king  in  France,  and  the  king 
and  parliament  in  England,  can  give  a  right  of  legitimacy, 
and  a  power  to  inherit.  The  emperor  Anaftafius  allowed  fa¬ 
thers  to  legitimate  their  bajlards  by  adoption  alone:  but  this 
was  abolifhed  by  Juftin  and  Juftinian,  left  by  this  indulgence 
they  fhould  authorize  concubinage.  The  pope  has  fometimes 
legitimated  bajlards.  Nay,  the  holy  fee  has  on  fome  occa¬ 
fions  difpenfed  not  only  with  illegitimates,  but  with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  adultery,  as  to  fpiritual  confederations,  in  allowing 
of  their  promotion  to  epifcopacy. 

Bajlards  not  legitimated,  may  difpofe  of  their  goods  by  do¬ 
nation  when  alive,  or  by  will  afterwards.  Thofe  legitimated 
by  fubfequent  marriage,  are  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  enjoy  the 
^anie  right,  with  thofe  born  in  wedloc:  but  thofe  who  are 
legitimated  by  the  king’s  letters,  are  not  efteemed  legiti¬ 
mate,  or  capable  of  inheriting,  but  with  regard  to  fuch  of 
their  parents  as  have  confented  to  their  legitimation.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  by  his  bull,  forbad  a  prieft  to  fefign  his  bene¬ 
fice  to  his  bajlard. 

A  baflnrd's  arms  fhould  be  crofted  with  a  bar,  fillet,  or  tra- 
verfe  from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  were  not  formerly 
allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father,  and  therefore  they 
invented  arms  for  themfelves ;  and  this  is  ftill  done  by  the 
natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Bajlards  cannot  be  admitted  to  fimple  benefices,  or  the  loweft 
orders,  or  more  than  a  fimple  benefice,  without  one  from  the 
pope:  nor  are  they  allowed  to  bear  office  without  the  prince’s 
letters. 

A  bajlard^  by  the  law  of  England,  cannot  inherit  land  as 
heir  to  his  father;  nor  can  any  perfon  inherit  land  as  heir  to 
him,  but  one  that  is  heir  to  his  body.  If  a  child  be  begotten 
by  him,  who  doth  marry  the  woman  after  the  child’s  birth, 
yet  is  it  in  judgment  of  the  law  a  ba/lard ,  though  the  church 
holds  it  legitimate. — If  one  marry  a  woman  and  die  before 
night,  and  never  bed  her,  and  fhe  have  a  child  after,  it  is 
accounted  his  child,  and  legitimate. — If  a  man  or  woman 
marry  again,  and  have  iffue  by  the  fecond  wife  or  hufband, 
whilft  the  firft  is  living,  fuch  illue  is  a  bajlard. — If  a  woman 
elope  with  a  ftranger,  and  have  a  child  by  him,  her  hufband 
being  within  the  four  feas,  this  is  legitimate,  and  fhall  in¬ 
herit  the  hufband’s  lands. — He  that  gets  a  bafard  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Middleton,  in  Kent,  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  to  the  king. 

Bastard  difeafesy  tfc.  See  Spurious. 

Bastard  dittany ,  &c.  See  Dittany. 

BASTERNA  *,  a  kind  of  vehicle,  or  chariot,  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Roman  ladies.  See  Litter. 

*  Papias  thinks,  that  baflema  was  firft  wrote  for  vejlerna ;  Rof- 
weid  fays,  it  fhould  be  <■ via  ferna ,  which  he  concludes  from 
Ifidore,  who  fays,  bafterna ,  vice  Jerna.  But  the  word  feems 
better  derived  from  the  Greek  C<L<ra.(u>,  porta,  I  carry. 

Salmafius  obferves,  that  the  bajlerna  fucceeded  the  ledticay  or 
litter ;  from  whence  it  differed  very  little,  except  that  the 
litter  was  borne  on  the  fhoulders  of  flaves,  and  the  bafterna 
borne  or  drawn  by  beafts.  Cafaubon  fays,  it  was  borne  by 
mules.  F.  Daniel^  Mabillon,  &c.  aflert  it  was  drawn  by 
oxen,  to  go  the  more  gently:  and  Gregory  de  Tours  gives 
an  inftance  of  its  being  drawn  by  wild  bulls.  The  infide 
they  called  cavea,  cage:  it  had  foft  cufhions  or  beds,  befides 
glaffes  on  each  fide,  like  our  chariots. 

The  mode  of  baferna's  paffed  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and 
thence  into  other  countries;  and  to  this  we  owe  our  chariots; 
which,  though  we  call  them  currusy  yet  have  they  no  con¬ 
formity  to  the  ancient  currusy  but  are  in  effect  bajlerna' s  im¬ 
proved.  See  Coach. 

The  baferna  appears  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  in  war,  for  car¬ 
rying  of  baggage. 

BASTILE,  denotes  a  fmall,  antique  caflle,  fortified  with 
turrets.  See  Castle,  and  Tower. 

.  Such  is  the  bafile  of  Paris,  which  feems  the  only  caftle  that 
has  retained  the  name:  it  was  begun  to  be  built  in  i-6q  by 

°r,d,er  C^rlesY-  and  finifhed  in  1383,  under  the  reign 
of  ins  fucceffor.— Its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  cuftody  of  ftate-nri- 
foners.  J  r 

BAS  r  I O  N,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  huge  maffive  of 
earth  ufually  faced  with  fods,  fometimes  with  brick,  rarely 
with  ftone,  {landing  out  from  a  rampart,  whereof  it  is  a 
principal  part.  See  Demibastion. 
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This  anfwcrs  to  what  in  the  Undent  fortification  is  called 
bulwark. 

A  ba/lion  ccnfifls  of  two  faces  and  two  flanks. —  1  he  races 
'are  the  lines  BC  and  C  S,  {Tab.  Fortifuat.  fig.  I.)  including 
the  angle  of  the  bajlion.  See  Face. — The  flanks  are  the  lines 
BA,  SD.  See  Blank. 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  makes  the  outmoft  or  faliant 
angle,  called  alfo  the  angle  of  the  bajlion ,  B  C  S. 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks,  make  the  fide 
angles,  called  the  Jhoulden  or  epaules  of  the  bajlion. 

And  the  union  of  the  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks  to  the  two 
curtins,  the  angles  of  the  flanks  of  the  bajlion. — See  Tab.  For- 
tific.  fg.li.  lit.  oo.  &c.  ppp. 

The  foundation  of  the  bajlion ,  i.  e.  of  a  work  confining  of 
flanks  and  faces,  is  that  great  rule  in  fortification,  viz.  that 
every  part  of  a  work  muft  be  feen  and  defended,  from 
fome  other  part:  mere  angles  therefore  afe  not  fufficient, 
but  flanks  and  faces  are  indifpenfably  fequifite. — If  the 
bajlions  E  F  G  and  H  I K,  fig.  26.  confifted  of  faces  alone, 
the  angles  G  and  H  could  not  be  defended  from  the  lines  F  G 
or  I  H.  But  if  the  bajlion  confift  of  flanks  and  faces,  as 
ABCSD,  all  the  points  may  be  defended  from  the  flanks; 
there  being  none,  v.  gr.  in  the  face  B  C,  but  what  may  be 
defended  from  the  oppofite  flank  E  L,  nor  any  in  the  curtin 
A  E,  but  may  be  defended  from  the  adjacent  flanks  B  A  and 
EL;  nor  any  in  one  flank  B  A,  but  may  be  defended  from 
the  other  E  L. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  faces,  they  are  not  to  be  lefs  than 
twenty-four  Rhineland  perches,  nor  more  than  thirty. 

The  flanks  of  bajlions  are  better  as  they  are  longer,  provided 
they  ftand  at  the  fame  angle  under  the  line  of  defence:  hence 
the  flank  mull  ftand  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  defence. 
Indeed,  in  the  ancient  fortification,  the  flank  is  made  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  curtin,  fo  as  to  have  the  angle  out  of  the 
enemies  eye;  but  this  is  now  provided  for,  by  withdrawing 
the  lower  part  of  the  flank  two  or  three  perches,  towards  the 
capital  line:  which  part  thus  withdrawn,  is  better  if  made 
concave,  than  redtilinear ;  and  if  double,  with  a  ditch  be¬ 
tween,  than  if  Angle. 

The  bufinefs  of  difpofing  the  flanks  of  bajlions  makes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  fortification;  it  is  that  on  which  the  defence 
principally  depends,  and  which  has  introduced  the  various 
forms  and  manners  of  fortifying.  See  Fortification. 

If  the  angle  of  the  bajlion  be  lefs  than  fixty  degrees,  it  will 
be  too  fmall  to  give  room  for  guns;  and  befides,  fo  acute  as 
to  be  eafily  beaten  down  by  the  enemies  guns :  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  it  will  either  render  the  line  of  defence  too 
long,  or  the  flanks  too  ftort:  it  muft  therefore  be  more  than 
fixty  degrees ;  but  whether  or  no  it  ftiould  be  a  right  angle, 
fome  intermediate  angle  between  fixty  and  ninety,  or  even 
whether  or  no  it  fhould  exceed  a  right  angle,  is  ftill  difputed. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  triangle  can  never  be  fortified,  is 
regard  Either  fome  or  all  of  the  angles  will  be  either  fixty  de¬ 
grees,  or  lefs  than  fixty. 

Bajlions  are  of  divers  kinds,  folid ,  void,  fiat,  cut ,  &c. 

Solid  Bastions  are  thofe  that  are  filled  up  entirely,  and  have 
the  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rampart,  without  any 
void  fpace  towards  the  centre. 

Void  or  hollow  Bastions  are  thofe  furrounded  with  a  rampart, 
and  parapet  only  ranging  round  their  flanks  and  faces,  fo  as 
to  leave  a  void  fpace  towards  the  centre;  where  the  ground 
is  fo  low,  that  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can 
be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the  fire  of  the 
befieged. 

Flat  Bastion,  is  a  bajlion  built  on  a  right  line  in  the  middle 
of  a  curtin,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the  bajlion 
at  its  extremes. 

Cut  Bastion  is  that,  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Las  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards  with  two  points 
outwards;  fometimes  alfo  called,  bajlion  with  a  tenaille  ;  ufed 
either,  when,  without  fuch  a  contrivance,  the  angle  would 
be  too  acute,  ot  when  water  or  other  impediment  hinders 
the  carrying  on  the  bajlion  to  its  full  extent. 

Cotnpofed  Bastion  is,  when  the  two  Aides  of  the  interior  poly¬ 
gon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo  unequal. 

Regular  Bastion  is  that  which  hath  its  due  proportion  of  faces, 
flanks,  and  gorges ;  the  faces  being  of  an  equal  length,  the 
flanks  the  fame,  and  the  two  angles  of  the  fhoulder  equal. 

Irregular  Bastion  is  where  this  proportion  and  equality  is  not 
obferved. 

Deformed  Bastion  is  where  the  irregularity  of  the  lines  and 
angles  makes  the  bajlion  out  of  fhape,  as  when  it  wants  one 
ot  its  demi-gorges ;  one  fide  of  the  interior  polygon  being  too 
ftiort. 

J>6Wi/-Bastion  is  that  which  hath  but  one  face  and  one  flank; 
called  alfo  an  epaulemeni.  See  Epaulement. 

I  o  fortify  the  angle  of  a  place  that  is  too  acute,  they  cut  off 
the  point,  and  make  two  demi-bajlions ,  which  form  a  tenaille, 
or  a  re-entering  angle. — Their  chief  ufe  is  before  a  hornwork 
or  crownwork.  See  Tenaille. 

Double  Bastion  is  that,  which  on  the  plain  of  the  great  baflion 
has  another  baftion  built  higher,  fomewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  cavalier;  leaving  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  between  the 
parapet  of  the  lower  and  the  foot  of  the  higher. 
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Capital  of  ci  Bastion.  1  C Capital. 

Gorge  of  a  BAS'f  ion.  >  See  the  article  \  Go  rge. 

Dijlance  of  the  Bastion.  '  t  Distance. 

Bastion  company  of  France.  See  Company. 

B  A  S  T  O  N  *,  in  law-,  is  ufed  for  one  of  the  warden  of  the 
fleet’s  men,  who  attends  the  king’s  courts  with  a  red  ftaff, 
for  taking  fuch  to  ward  as  are  committed  by  the  court;  and 
likewife  attends  on  fuch  prifoners  as  are  buffered  to  go  at  large 
by  licence.  See  Tipstaves. 

*  The  word  is  French,  where  it  literally  fignifies  a  ftaff,  and 
technically  a  verge  or  mace. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  arch i tenure,  denotes  a  mould  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  Otherwife  called  a  tore.— See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  3.  and  24.  lit.  t.  See  alfo  Tore. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  bend  which  has 
only  one  third  of  the  ufual  breadth.  See  Bend. 

The  bafion  does  not  go  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  as 

'  the  bend  or  fcarf  does,  but  is  broken  off  ftiort,  in  form  of  a 
truncheon:  its  ufe  is  as  a  mark  of  baftardy. 

Baston  alfo  fignifies  the  earl  marftal’s  ftaff. 

BATCHELOR.  See  the  article  Bachelor. 

B  A  T-F  O  W  L I N  G,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the  night, 
by  lighting  fome  ftraw  or  torches  near  the  place  where  they 
are  at  rooft :  for,  upon  beating  them  up,  they  fly  to  the 
flames,  where,  being  amazed,  they  are  eafily  caught  in  nets, 
or  beat  down  with  bullies  fixed  to  the  ends  of  poles,  Gfc. 

BATH,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water  for 
perfons  to  waft,  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  pleafure. 
See  Water. 

Baths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural ,  again,  are 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Hot  BaThs,  called  by  the  ancients  thermae ,  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  the  admixture  of  fulphurous  particles,  while  the 
water  is  palling  through  its  fubterraneous  canals,  or  rather 
while  it  creeps  through  beds  and  mines  of  fulphur,  Gfc.  and 
partly  to  the  fumes  and  Vapours  exhaling  through  the  pores 
of  the  earth  where  fulphur  is,  either  pure  or  impure,  as  in 
coals,  amber,  &c. — Though  in  moft  hot  baths  there  are  like¬ 
wife  mixed  particles  of  iron,  allom,  nitre,  and  other  mineral 
bodies,  which  give  them  an  acid  aftringent  tafte. 

The  chief  het  baths  in  our  country  are  that  near  Wells  in 
Somerfetfhire;  and  thofe  others  at  Buxton  and  Matlock  in 
Derbyfoire,  which  latter  however  are ‘rather  warm  or  tepid 
than  hot. 

In  the  city  of  Bath  are  four  hot  laths:  one  triangular,  called 
the  crofs  bath ,  from  a  crofs  that  formerly  flood  in  the  midft 
of  it;  the  heat  of  which  is  more  gentle  than  the  others,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fewer  fprings. — The  fecond  is  the  hot  bath,  which 
heretofore  was  much  hotter  than  the  reft,  when  it  was  not  fo 
large  as  it  now  is. — The  other  two  are  the  king’s  and  queen’s 
baths,  divided  only  by  a -wall;  the  laft  having  no  fpring,  but 
receiving  the  water  from  the  king’s  bath,  which  is  about  fixty 
feet  fquare,  and  has  in  the  middle  of  it  many  hot  fprings, 
which  render1  its  healing  quality  more  effectual. — Each  of 
thefe  is  furnifted  with  a  pump  to  throw  out  water  upon  the 
difeafed,  where  it  is  required. 

The  waters  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur:  they  are  hot,  of 
a  blueift  colour,  and  ftrong  feent,  and  fend  forth  thin  va¬ 
pours. — They  do  not  pafs  through  the  body  like  moft  other 
mineral  waters;  though  if  fait  be  added,  they  purge  prefent- 
ly.  On  fettlement  they  afford  a  black  mud,  which  is  ufed 
by  way  of  cataplafm  in  aches;  of  more  fervice  to  fome  than 
the  Waters  themfelves:  the  like  they  depofite  on  diftillation, 
and  no  other. 

Dr.  Aftendoff  found  the  colour  of  the  fait  drawn  from  the 
king’s  and  hot  bath ,  yellow;  and  that  from  the  crofs  bath , 
White ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  crofs  bath  has  more 
allom  and  nitre  than  the  hotter ,  which  abound  more  with 
fulphur;  and  yet  the  crofs  bath  is  found  to  loofen  ftrunk  ft- 
neWs,  by  which  it  ftiould  feem  to  abound  much  with  allom: 
it  is  harlher  to  the  tafte  than  the  others,  and  foaks  the  hands 
more. — The  crofs  bath  preys  on  filver,  and  all  of  them  on 
iron,  but  none  on  brafs. 

Hot  Bathing,  it  is-obferved,  increafes  the  weight  of  the  body 
for  the  prefent,  but  caufes  a  plentiful  perfpiration  afterwards ; 
though  not  fo  great  as  fet  down  by  Dr.  Keill,  who  makes  it 
amount  to  if  pound  in  an  hour’s  time. — By  Mr.  Martyn’s 
experiment  at  Buxton,  it  was  only  5  ounces  in  one  hour,  and 
from  8  to  12  ounces  in  an  hour  and  half.  Phil.  Tranf.  N3 
407.  p.  27. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  found  beneficial  in  difeafes  of  the 
head,  as  palfies,  c 5c.  in  cuticular  difeafes,  as  leprofies,  Gfc. 
obftructions  and  conftipations  of  the  bowels,  the  feurvy  and 
ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of  women  and  children. — The 
baths  have  performed  many  cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed  as 
a  laft  remedy  in  obftinate  chronic  difeafes;  where  they  fuc- 
ceed  well,  if  they  agree  with  the  conftitution  of  the  patient: 
but  whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  known  with¬ 
out  trial. 

Cold  Baths  were  long  banifted  out  of  medicine,  though  the 
ancients  had  them  in  the  greateft  elleem :  but  the  improve¬ 
ments  accruing  to  phyfic  from  geometry  and  mechanics,  have 
brought  them  into  ufe  again;  and  thd  prefent  age  canboaft 
abundance  of  noble  cures  performed  bv  them,  and  fuch  as 

were 
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were  long  attempted  in  vain  by  the  mod  powerful  medicines 
The  cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  •>»  i  ■  C  ' 

we.ght  of  water,  added  to  that  of  the  air  L^go  ft  lor"? 
the  number  of  cubical  feet  of  water  ^effing  upon  [  foe2; 

fquare  of  the  flun  x  76,  the  number  of  pound!  in  a  cubka 
foot  Of  water,  is  =  ir2  ;  whirh  y  Tr  .u  r  ,n  *  ,cuDlcal 
ber  of  fmnrp  fppt  r,  ^  r  rCh  X  *5’  tbe  feppofed  num- 

^^del^/tfs.hL^trrt^sf^ 

.fu'ket  W“h  thC  bI°°d’  and  d‘IUKS  thls  aswe11  as  'he7 other 

and  the  cures  efFeaed 
thereby,  ate  defer, bed  at  large  in  Sir  J.  Floyer's,  and  Dr. 

Baynard  s  or  Hijlor,  of  cold  bad,. 

l  ™*’  arevari°us’  according  to  the  various  occa- 
lions,  fome  aqueous,  others  vaporous,  others  dry,  &c 

qUT  u?5  ‘T  PrePar'd  common  plants,  and 
other  fubftances  of  emollient,  refolvent  and  nervine  kinds 

Afma.  bath fometimes  confift  of  milk  and  emollient  herbs 
rofe-water,  f*  when  the  defign  is  tohumeflate;  at  othe 
times  of  bran  and  water,  when  the  delign  is  only  to  cleanfe 
fometimes  again,  they  are  made  ofadecoflion  df  roots  and 

£  rb S  ?  a"  add'tl0n  °f  fPirit  of  "'fro,  when  a  perfon 
bathes  for  a  great  pain  or  tumour,  &Y.  v 

la  Vapour  Baths  where  tile  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  de- 
coaion  is  received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  perfpiration 
Thefe  are  alfo  by  fome  called  balnea  Laconha. 

Vapour  bathe  are  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged  into  what  is 
ptepared  for  the  bath  but  only  receives  its  ftlam  upon  thofe 
parts  of  his  body  which  require  it :  as  in  fome  diftempers  of 
the  fundament,  and  womb,  where  the  patient  fits  and  re 
chives  the  fumes  of  fome  proper  fomentation,  &c. 

I  o  thefe  may  be  added  the  bagnio ,  where  people  are  made  to 
fweat  by  the  heat  of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water  ; 

_  after  which  they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath.  See  Bagnio. 

Dry i  Baths  are  thofe  made  of  allies,  fait,  fand,  ftireds  of  lea¬ 
ther,  and  the  like.  See  Sand. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  another  kind  of 
bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit  of  wine  :  the 
patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe  chair  for  the  recep- 
jon  of  the  fume,  which  nfes  and  provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful 
manner  :  care  is  here  taken  to  keep  the  head  out,  and  fe- 
cure  refpiration.  * 

This  bath  h as  been  found  very  effectual  in  removing  old,  ob- 
ftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  complaints  ;  and  will 

tLrZt*  3  CUre  left  unperformed  b y  falivation.  See 

BALNEA’  in  archIteaure>  denote  large  pompous 
build, ngs  among  tne  ancients,  erefted  for  the  fake  of  bathing 
tiaths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  gymnafia.  See  Gymna- 

mnr^f  ^t\  Gy f  N  ast  i  cs.— Though  they  were  frequented 
more  for^the  fake  of  pleafure  than  health. 

The  moft  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus,  Paulus  IE- 
mihus,  and  Diocletian,  of  which  there  are  fome  ruins  ftill 
remaining.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Rome  there  were  856  public 
baths,  f  abricius  adds,  that  the  exceffive  luxury  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  appeared  in  nothing  more  vifible,  than  in  their  baths 
Seneca  complains,  that  the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from 
filver  pumps ;  and  that  the  freed-men  trod  on  gems.  Ma- 
crobms  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus,  a  voluptuary,  who 
had  pendant  baths,  hanging  in  the  air. 

Knights  oftheE  AT  K,  a  military  order  in  England,  inftituted  by 
Richard  II.  who  ordained  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  than 
four  ;  though  his  fucceflbr  Henry  IV.  increafed  them  to  for- 

ty-ltx.  J  heir  motto  was  Tres  in  uno ,  fignifying  the  three 
theological  virtues.  5/5  nr£e 

It  was  the  cuftom  to  bathe  before  they  received  the  golden 
fpursj  but  this  was  only  obferved  at  firft,  being  afterwards 
gradually  dr  opt :  however,  it  was  this  occafioned  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  knights  of  the  bath. 

The  order  of  knight  of  the  bath  is  fcarce  ever  conferred  but 
tbe  coronation  of  kings,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  p’rince 
of  Wales,  or  duke  of  York.  They  wear  a  red  ribbon  belt- 

l^Q^and3116  °thvS  fayV  Henr>'  IV*  W3S  the  inftitutor  in 
1399,  and  upon  this  occafion  :  that  prince  being  in  the  bath 

was  told  by  fome  knight,  that  two  widows  canfe  to  demand 

itd ^  He  ZhtT  fhiS,majeftyJeaP*'n^  °Ut 

cried,  He  ought  to  prefer  doing  juftice  to  his  fubie&s  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  bath  ;  and  thereupon  created  Lights  of  the 

haveebeenhonVh?TeVern  T™  tVe  the  order  of  the  bath  to 
have  been  on  foo  long  before  Henry  IV.  even  as  early  as  the 

Saxon  times  at  leaft  it  is  certain  the  bath  hath  been  ufed 

long  before,  in  the  creation  of  knights,  in  France  ;  though 

there  was  no  order  of  knights  under  this  name. 

The  ju-der  of  ^the  Bath,  after  remaining  many  years  extintf, 
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was  revived  under  kino-  Genro-P  t  nIr  „  r  i 
great  number  of  knights.  S  7  2  CrCat,0n  °‘  2 

Bath  metal.  See  the  articie  Metal. 

BA  THMus,  orBATHMis,  /3rfu&,  or  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  fuch  cavities  nf  k'  • r  ’  11  ! 

npn,M&r  ,  .  nes  07  bones  as  receive  the  promi- 

R  A  to  m  °  b°nes  ,nt0  them-  See  Bone. 

BATR  AC  RTTFq0/’  See  the  article  Baston. 
vem  fonn  t  •  r  among  ancient  naturalifts,  a  kind  of 

Srftrafroog'vpt’  denominated  fr°">  its  refemblance  in 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  CrppV-  o'!  c 

B  A  TR  A  C  H  O  M  Y  O  M  A  C  H I  Af!Z2 The  ?rlt 

to 1w? ' the  “tIC  °f  2  fine  b^fqucpocm,  ufiiaRy  aferibed 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Hi-eel-  a  n  c 

moufe,  and^^,  ^he  GjCek 

fon ‘of f  the  fS  tbe  deatb  of  Bfycharpax,  a  moufe, 
onarett  T  ^art£S’  wbo  beinS  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfi- 

fnvired  W  fr°g’  °  r  a  V?ya?G  t0  her  palace’  to  which  fhe  had 
^  ^  fflZrd  Wltb  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond  fo  that  he  tumbled  off  and  was  drowned 

Phyfignates  being  fufpeaed  to  have  (hook  him  off  with  de 
fign,  the  mice  demanded  fatisfadion,  and  unanimoufly  de¬ 
clared  war  again  ft  the  frogs.  7 

Stephens,  Nunnefius,  and  other  modern  authors,'  take  the 
poem  not  to  be  Homer’s  ;  butfeveral  of  the  ancients  feem  of 

mkesTToXh»t.S'a,iUS’  Wh°  Wr°K  Under  Domitia"> 

BtnT  W|BT^rT’  d'n0teS  ,and  !*’■"?  b«"’«n  England 

whenT  ’  h?nOT1‘n<,Ueft'0n  it  heloSged, 

when  they  were  diftind  kingdoms.  5 

Sm^^mbeat,5  fight  &S  /iti*io*t*  or  difP*«ble  ground : 

BATTALION*,  in  the  military  art,  a  little  bodv  of  in 
ST  of  Mattel,  and  ready  to  engagT  St 

^  5^  'Ind  SefL°mLatte/r  “  TSaScment  op  two  armies. 
firrKi  d  r  z  f>at!ualla>  the  place  where  two  men 

m  ‘he  ““Cifr  of  PC°P1=  who  learn 

ia&sa^s.ra  i&st  t  is 

bett ZoZr^7  UP  Wkh  flX  men  in  fiIe>  or  one 

oetore  another.  -  Some  regiments  confift  but  of  one  batta 

£2  Ct  fivTJS  a0reT'„Tev  T? 

M*  of  a  Battalion!1  T  U"7'  |TdT,GIMENT- 

%T'lA0TBTATL,ioANL.,ONTee  the  ^h^o. 

■l 

dellrnlner^  k"gth  ^ 

til  WTare 

nels,  like  wainfeot,  but  are  made  to  annes  *  and  Pan“ 

bLd6""50/  uhefe/ieces’  or  tedded  on  tteXn 

an°drdorrd  ^  edSe”  a"d  f—*  them/ and  up 
Hence  ^r/,?«-doors,  or  windows,  are  fuch  as  feem  m 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or  the  like 
with  heavy  artillery.  See  Battery  1  1  ke* 

T*  Batter  in  breach ,  battre  en  breche ,  is  to  play  furi ouflv 
on  a  work,  as  the  angle  of  a  half-moon  in  ordePr  to  demolifh 
and  make  a  gap  therein.  See  Breach. 

In  this,  they  obferve,  never  to  fire  a  fingle  piece  againft  the 
top  or  the  wall  s  but  all  towards  the  bottom  ;  3,  T 
foot  from  the  ground  :  they  alfo  fire  Par  camarade,  all  to« 
ther,  till  they  perceive  the  earth  fall  from  behind  the  lin.W 
of  the  rampart.  Savin.  Nouv.  Ecol.  Milit.  />.  24.8  g 

oATTERlNG-te«,  or  pieces  of  batterv  See  P  a 

BATTERY*,  in  the  military  art, ^enotes^n^em^  °  N"  . 

up,  whereon  to  plant  artillery,  that  it  mav  dav Ca.ft 
vantage.  See  Tab.  Forff.fif  efff  7T  “  b“ 
Counter  battery.  zee  alio 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  lattre,  to  beat,  llrike 
In  all  latter, ce,  the  open  fpace  left  to  put  the  muzzles  of 
great  guns  out  at,  are  called  embrazures  ;  and  the  difl/, 
between  the  embrazures,  merlons  *  — ' The  euns  d 
about  twelve  foot  diftant  one  from  another^  that  7 

may  be  fflrong,  and  the  gunners  have  room’ to  work  Parape‘ 

aTX’JT'  that  ,he7  have  “  te  Mo'T0/ 

rdc^Lita,h?T,p,,turuTTwThdcd  with  a 

top,  having  as  many 

two  redoubts  on  the  win^  .  P  ces  or  artillery,  and 

pable  of  covering  the  tiomw  Lk-  KCr  a*n  P  ac.es  °y  arms  ca* 
dcfence.  "  cops  which  are  appointed  for  their 

1  ^  e  e  Sunk 
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Sunk  or  buried  Battery,  is  that  whofe platform  1S 

down  into  the  ground,  with  trenches  cut  in  the  earth  g‘ 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  to  ferve.  for  embrazures. 

This  fort,  which  the  French  call  battene  en  terre ,  a 
name,  is  generally  ufed  upon  the  firft  making  approaches, 

beat  down  the  parapet  of  the  place.  ,;n„nce 

Croft- Batteries,  are  two  batteries  at  a  confiderable  diltance 
from  each  other,  which  play  a-thwart  one  another  at  tr 
fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame  point,  forming  right  angles  , 
where,  what  one  bullet  {hakes,  the  other  beats  down. 

Battery  dt enfilade,  is  one  which  fweeps  the  who  e  en0  i 
a  ftrait  line,  a  ftreet,  13  c.  See  Enfilade. 

Battery  en  eebarpe ,  is  that  which  plays  oblique  y. 

Battery  de  revers,  ox  murdering  battery,  is  one  that  plays 
on  the  back  of  any  place  ;  and  being  placed  on  an  eminence, 
fees  into  it. 

Battery  joint ,  or  par  camerade,  or  earner etta,  is  when  ieve- 
ral  guns  play  at  the  fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery  en  rouage ,  is  that  ufed  to  difmount  the  enemy 

cannon.  ,  .  ,  .  f 

Battery,  in  law,  denotes  an  a<St  that  tends  to  the  breac 
the  peace  of  the  realm,  by  ftriking,  beating,  or  offering  ot  ler 

violence  to  another’s  perfon.  . 

Battery  is  frequently  confounded  with  ajjault,  thoug  r  in  aw 
they  are  different  offences  ;  for  that  in  the  trefpafs  or  ajjau 
and  battery,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  afTault,  yet  ac 
quitted  of  the  battery  :  there  may  therefore  be  ajault  without 
battery ;  but  battery  always  implies  an  ajjault.  See  Assault, 
Mahim,  &c. 

BATTEURS  d’efirade,  ficouts ,  or  horfemen  lent  out  before, 
and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  two  or  three  miles,  to  make 
difeoveries  ;  of  which  they  are  to  give  an  account  to  the  ge¬ 
neral.  See  Reconnoitre,  &c. 

BATTLE,  an  a&ion  which  paffes  between  two  armies 
ranged  in  order  of  battle ,  and  who  engage  in  a  country  Suffi¬ 
ciently  open  for  them  to  encounter  in  front,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  or  at  leaft  for  the  greater  part  of  the  line  to  en¬ 
gage,  while  the  remainder  remains  in  fight,  by  reafon  of  fome 
difficulty  which  hinders  it  from  entering  fo  readily  into  adlion, 
with  a  front  equal  to  that  which  may  be  oppofed  to  it  by  the 
enemy.  See  Army. 

Other  great  actions,  though  generally  of  a  longer  duration, 
and  even  frequently  attended  with  greater  {laughter,  are  only 
called  fights ,  by  the  French  combats.  Feuq.  Mem.  c.  80. 

A  battle  loft  almoft  always  draws  with  it  the  lofs  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  army,  and  frequently  alfo  that  of  the  baggage  :  con- 
fequently,  as  the  army  beaten  cannot  again  look  the  enemy 
in  face  till  it  have  repaired  thofe  Ioffes,  it  is  forced  to  leave 
the  enemy  a  long  time  mafter  of  the  country,  and  at  liberty 
to  execute  all  its  fchemes.— Whereas  a  great  fight  loft  is  rarely 
attended  with  a  lofs  of  all  the  artillery,  and  fcarce  ever  of 
the  baggage,  becaufe  the  two  armies  not  meeting  in  front,  they 
can  onty  have  fuffered  in  the  part  that  has  been  engaged. 

Feuq.  loc.cit.  .  . 

An  ingenious  modern  author  remarks,  that  it  is  not,  ulually, 
the  real  lofs  fuftained  in  a  battle  (that  is,  of  fome  thoufands 
of  men)  that  proves  fo  fatal  to  a  ftate  ;  but  the  imaginary  lofs, 
and  difeouragement,  which  deprives  it  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  very 
powers  which  fortune  had  left  it.  Confid.fur  les  Caufi.  de  la 
Grand,  des  Rom.  c.  4.  p.  39. 

The  hiftory  of  battles  is  only  the  hiftory  of  the  faults  and 
overfights  of  generals  :  luckily  enough  the  miftakes  of  the 
two  oppofite  commanders  generally  balance  one  another  :  one 
of  them  makes  a  fault,  and  the  other  overlooks,  or  does  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  M.  de  Feuquiere’s  Remarks  fur  la  Guerre 
is  little  elfe  but  a  recital  of  miftakes  on  both  fides :  he  fcarce 
{peaks  of  one  modern  general,  except  Turenne,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  prince  of  Conde,  whofe  condua  was  not  full  of  them : 
Crequi,  and  Catinat,  were  guilty  of  great  ones,  which  how¬ 
ever  they  compenfated  by  their  judicious  condua  on  other  oc- 
cafions.  Feuq.  ubifupra. 

For  Naval  Battles, or  fea- fights. '—It  is  obfervable  that  the 
ancient  and  ufual  way  of  fighting  in  our  fleets  was  board  and 
board,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  through  and  through  ;  and 
not  at  a  diftance  in  a  line  or  half-moon,  as  is  now  done  :  which 
pradtice  our  old  failors  fay  they  were  Arrangers  to.  For  this 
reafon  our  guns  are  {horter,  and  of  larger  bore  than  thofe  o 
the  French,  which  are  adapted  to  the  method  of  fighting  in 
line  of  battle  ;  as  being  longer,  and  carrying  farther.  So  that 
we  engage  with  them  in  this  way  at  a  difadvantage. — It  has 
been  often  found  that  their  balls  will  fly  over  our  {hips,  before 
ours  can  reach  them  by  a  mile.  Dennis  EJfi.  on  Navy,  fed.  2. 
Battle  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  fora  representation  of  a  battle 
in  fculpture,  painting  or  the  like. — The  battles  of  Alexander 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  painted  by  le  Brim,  are  held  by 
the  French  the  nobleft  pieces  of  painting  that  have  been  done 
on  this  fide  the  Alps.  Lijl.  Journ.  to  Paris. 
L;w«/Ba.itle.  /'■'Line. 

Ordercf  Battle.  (See  the\pKDKR. 

Square  Battle.  >  •  ,  <  Square. 

Trial  by  Battle.  v  s  )  Due  l,  Champion,  £sV. 
Attainder  by  Battle.  J  V.Att  ainder. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  the  military  art,  indentures,  or 
notches  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  parapet,  or  other  building,  in 
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form  of  embrazures,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through  them, 
&c.  much  affe&ed  in  the  old  fortification. 

BATTOLOG  Y,  in  grammar,  a  multiplying  of  words  with¬ 
out  occafion,  or  a  needlefs  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  or 
things  over  and  over.  See  Repetition,  &  c. 
BATTOON,  Batoon,  or  Baston.  See  Baston. 
BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon,  and  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  whofe  piety  carries  them  to  exercife  fevere  dilcipline 
upon  themfelves,  both  in  public  and. private.  See  Peni¬ 
tent. 

BAU.  See  Numeral  Character. 

BAVINS,  in  war,  brufti-faggots,  made  with  the  brufli  at 
length.  See  Fascines. 

BAY,  in  geography,  denotes  a  little  gulph  j  or  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  ftretching  up  into  the  land ;  being  larger  in  the  middle 
within,  than  at  its  entrance,  which  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
bay .  See  Gulph. 

Bay,  likewife  fignifies  a  pen,  or  pond-head  made  up  a  great 
height,  to  keep  in  ftore  of  wate^r  for  driving  the  wheels  of 
a  forge  or  furnace  of  an  iron  mill,  by  the  ftream  that  comes 
thence  through  a  paffage,  or  flood-gate,  called  the  pen-Jlock. 
See  Forge,  Iron,  &c. 

Among  huntfmen,  deer  are  faid  to  bay,  ox  be  at  bay,  when, 
after  being  hard  run,  they  turn  head  againft  the  hounds. 
See  Hunting. 

Bay  is  alfo  a  fort  of  woollen  fluff,  made  chiefly  in  Colchefter  ; 
where  there  is  a  hall,  called  the  Dutch  Bay-hail,  or  Raw- 
hall. 

None  {hall  weave  in  Colchefter  any  bay  known  by  the  names 
of  four-  and- fifties,  fixties,  fixty-eights,  eighties,  or  hundred  bays , 
but  within  two  days  after  weaving  (hall  carry  it  to  the  Dutch 
Bay-hall,  to  be  viewed  and  fearched  ;  that  it  may  appear 
whether  it  be  well  and  fubftantially  wrought,  before  it  be 
carried  to  be  fcoured  and  thicked  :  no  fuller  or  thicker  to  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  bay  before  it  have  been  ftamped  or  marked  at  the 
faid  hall.  12  Car.  2.  c.  22. 

Bay  [alt.  See  the  article  Salt.  - 

Bay  -yarn,  is  a  denomination  fometimes  ufed  promifeuoufly  with 
woollen-yarn.  10  &  iiJN.  3.  c.  10.  5^*  2.  c.  21.  See 

Yarn,  13c. 

BAYONET,  afhort,  broad  dagger,  made  lancet-fafhion, 
and  having,  inftead  of  an  hilt,  an  hollow  iron  handle  to  fix 
it  to  the  end  of  a  mufket,  fo  as  not  to  hinder  its  firing  or 
charging. 

Bayonets  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  dragoons  and  fuzileers,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  fpent  their  powder  and  ball. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufed  in  hunting  the  boar  or  bear  ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  made  larger  than  for  the  military  ufe. 

3 AYS,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  coarfe,  open  woollen  ftuff, 
having  a  long  nap  ;  fometimes  frized  on  one  fide,  and  fome¬ 
times  not  frized,  according  to  the  ufes  it  is  intended  for. 

This  ftuff  is  without  wale,  being  wrought  on  a  loom  with 
two  treddles,  like  flannel. — The  manufacture  of  bays  is  very 
confiderable  in  England,  particularly  about  Colchefter  j  and 
in  Flanders,  about  Lille  and  Tournay,  i3c. 

Formerly  the  French,  as  well  as  Italians,  were  furnilhed  with 
bays  from  England ;  but  of  late  the  French  workmen  have 
undertaken  to  counterfeit  them,  and  fet  up  manufactures  of 
their  own  :  and  that  with  fuccefs ;  efpecially  at  Nifmes, 
Montpellier,  &c. 

The  export  of  bays  is  very  confiderable  to  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  linings,  efpecially  in 
the  army  :  the  looking -glafs-makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind 
their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quickfilver ;  and  the  cafe- 
makers  to  line  their  cafes. 

BDELLIUM*,  BAEAAION,  an  aromatic  gum,  brought  from 
the  Levant,  of  fome  ufe  both  as  a  medicine,  and  a  perfume. 

*  The  word  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  of  the  Hebrew 
n^-Q,  bedollach,  which  the  Englilh  tranflators  render  by 
the  appellation  bdellium.  It  is  alio  written  bedellium ,  bedella, 
ptellium,  petalium,  megalium,  and  telinum. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  bdellium  :  we  find  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  both  among  the  ancient  naturalifts,  and  in 
feripture ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  thefe  be  the  fame 
with  the  modern  kind.  For  the  feripture  bdelliutn ,  we  know 
little  of  it.  Mofes  deferibes  manna  as  of  the  colour  of  bdel¬ 
lium  ;  and  Jofephus  explains  the  pafl'age,  by  faying  it  is  the 
gum  of  a  tree  refembling  the  olive-tree  ;  and  that  the  manna 
wherewith  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the  defart,  refembled  this 
drug. — But  Scaliger  and  others  fet  afide  this  explication,  and 
own,  they  do  not  know  what  the  bdellium  mentioned  in  lcrip- 
ture  is. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  for  the  better  fecuring  the  kingdom 
from  foreign  invafions.  See  Signal. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  are  placed  long  poles 
ereCted,  whereon  are  faftened  pitch-barrels  to  be  fired  by  night, 
and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give  notice  in  a  few  hours  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  an  approaching  invafion. — Thefe  are 
commonly  called  beacons  ;  whence  alfo  comes  beaconage.  See 
Beaconage. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  figns  for  the  fea  ;  erefted  on  the 
coafts  by  the  mailers,  13  e.  of  Trinity- houfe,  who  are  im- 
powered  hereto  by  adt  of  parliament,  8  £/.  c.  13. — Whita¬ 
ker  beacon  having  been  blown  down  in  the  late  ftorm,  a  buoy 


is 
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is  laid,  till  a  beacon  can  be  conveniently  replaced.  Advert. 
Trin,  Houfe.  See  Buoy. 

BEACONAGE*,  money  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  beacon.  See  Beacon. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  beacnian ,  to  nod,  or 
ihew  by  a  fign  :  hence  alfo  the  word  beckon . 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  round  moulding,  carved  in 
fhort  emboflments,  like  beads  in  necklaces.  See  Chaplet. 
Sometimes  alfo  an  aftragal  is  carved  bead-hft\\on.  See  As¬ 
tragal. 

There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  beads  plain,  frequently  fet  on  the  edge 
of  each  fafcia  of  an  architrave  ;  fometimes  al(b  on  the  lining- 
board  of  a  door-cafe  ;  and  on  the  upper  end  of  fkirting- 
boards.  See  Fascia,  &c. 

Beads,  in  a  religious  fenfe.  See  Chaplet. 

BE  AD-M,  among  the  Rornifh  priefts,  a  lift  or  catalogue  of 
fuch  perfons,  for  the  reft  of  whofe  fouls  they  are  obliged  to 
rehearfe  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  &c.  which  are  told  by 
means  of  their  beads.  See  Mass,  Obit,  &c. 

BEADLE,  or  Bedel,  Bedellus,  fignifies  a  meftenger 
or  apparitor  of  a  court,  who  cites  men  to  appear,  and  anfwer. 

Beadle  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  in  univerfities,  whofe 
place  it  is  to  walk  before  the  matters  at  all  public  proceflions, 
(Ac.  with  a  mace. 

Some  fay  they  are  called  bedelli ,  from  a  corruption  of  pedelli , 
as  ferving  and  running  on  foot.  Others  from  pedo ,  feu  bacu- 
lo ,  quia  virga  utebantur  ;  forming  pedellus  from  pedum ,  a  kind 
of  wand,  which  is  their  fymbol ;  and  from  pedellus ,  bedellus. 
Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  yw  be  dal,  or  di¬ 
nar e,  to  range,  or  difpofe. 

Spelman,  Voffius,  and  Somner,  derive  beadle  from  the  Saxon, 
bidel,  a  public  crier  ;  in  which  fenfe  bifhops,  in  fome  ancient 
Saxon  manufcripts,  are  called  beadles  of  God ,  Dei  bedelli. — 
The  tranflator  of  the  Saxon  New  Teftament,  renders  exaftor 
by  by  dele  ;  and  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the 
laws  of  Scotland. 

BEAK,  in  architecture,  a  little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a 
larmier,  which  forms  a  canal,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pendant 
chin  ;  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  calls  menturn. 

Beak,  or  Beak  -head,  of  a  fhip,  is  that  part  without  the 
fhip,  before  the  forecaftle,  which  is  fattened  totheftem,  and 
is  fupported  by  the  main  knee  :  this  is  ufually  carved  and 
painted,  and,  befides  its  ufe,  makes  the  becoming  part,  or 
grace  of  a  fhip.  See  Ship. 

BE  AM,  in  architecture,  the  largeft  piece  of  wood  in  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  being  laid  a-crofs  the  walls,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the 
principal  rafters  of  the  roof.  See  Rafter,  &c. 

No  houfe  has  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each 
head  :  into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret-floor  are  alfo 
framed ;  and,  if  the  building  be  timber,  the  teazle-tenons 
of  the  pofts. 

The  proportions  of  beams  near  London,  are  fixed  by  ftatute, 
as  follows:  a  beam  15  foot  long,  muft  be  feven  inches  on  one 
fide  its  fquare,  and  five  on  the  other:  if  it  be  16  foot  long, 
one  fide  muft  be  eight  inches,  the  other  fix  :  if  17  foot  long, 
one  fide  muft  be  ten  inches,  the  other  fix  :  in  the  country 
they  ufually  make  them  ftronger.  Sir  H.  Wotton  advifes  thefe 
to  be  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  durable  timber. 

Herrera  tells  us,  that  in  Fer.  Cortez’s  palace,  in  Mexico, 
there  were  7000  beams  of  cedar :  but  he  muft  certainly  ufe 
the  word  beam  in  a  greater  latitude  than  we  do.  In  effeCt, 
the  French,  under  poutre,  beam ,  take  in  not  only  the  pieces 
which  fupport  the  rafters,  but  alfo  thofe  which  fuftain  the 
joifts  for  the  cielings. 

Some  of  their  belt  authors  haveconfidered  the  force  or  ftrength 
of  beams ,  and  brought  their  refiftence  to  a  precife  calculation  ; 
particularly  M.  Varignon,  and  M.  Parent  ;  the  fyftem  of  the 
latter  is  as  follows. 

When,  in  a  beam  breaking  parallel  to  its  bafe,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  parallelogram,  two  plans  of  fibres,  which  were 
before  contiguous,  are  feparated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
iidered  in  thofe  fibres,  but  their  number,  bignefs,  tenfion  be¬ 
fore  they  broke,  and  the  lever  by  which  they  aCt  ;  all  thefe 
together  making  the  ftrength  or  refiftence  of  the  beam  to  be 
broke.  See  Resistence. 

Suppofe  then  another  beam  of  the  fame  wood,  where  the  bafe 
is  likewile  a  parallelogram,  and  of  any  bignefs,  with  regard  to 
the  other,  a$  pleafure  ;  the  height  or  thicknefs  of  each  of  thefe, 
when  laid  horizontal,  being  divided  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  their  breadth  into  the  fame  number,  in  each 
of  their  bafes  will  be  found  an  equal  number  of  little  qua¬ 
drangular  cells,  proportional  to  the  bafes  whereof  they  are 
parts. — Thefe  then  will  reprefent  little  bafes,  or  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  thieknefles  of  the  fibres  to  be  feparated 
for  the  fra&ure  of  each  beam :  and  fince  the  number  of  cells 
is  equal  in  each,  the  ratio  of  the  bafes  of  both  beams  will  be 
that  of  the  refiftence  of  their  fibres,  both  with  regard  to  num¬ 
ber  and  thicknefs. 

Now,  the  two  beams  being  fuppofed  of  the  fame  wood,  the 
fibres  moft  remote  from  the  points  of  fupport,  which 
are  thofe  which  break  the  firft,  muft  be  equally  ftretched 
when  they  break.  Thus  the  fibres,  v.  gr.  of  the  10th  divi- 
fion,  are  equally  ftretched  in  each  cafe,  when  the  firft 
breaks  •,  «^nd  in  whatever  proportion  the  tenfion  be  fuppofed, 


it  will  ttill  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes  ;  fo  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  entirely  free,  and  unembarafted  with  any  pbyfical 
fyftem. 

Laftly,  it  is  evident  the  levers  whereby  the  fibres  of  the  two 
beams  aCt,are  reprefented  by  the  height  or  depth  of  their  bafes  j 
and  of  confequence,  the  whole  refiftence  of  each  beam  is  the 
product  of  its  bafe  by  its  height ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  fquare  of  the  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  :  which 
holds,  not  only  in  cafe  of  parallelogramatic,  but  alfo  of  el¬ 
liptic  bafes. 

Hence,  if  the  bafes  of  two  beams  be  equal,  though  both  their 
heights  and  breadths  be  unequal,  their  refiftence  will  be  as 
the  heights  alone  ;  and  by  confequence,  one  and  the  fame 
beam  laid  on  the  finalleft  fide  of  its  bafe,  will  refift  more  than 
when  laid  flat,  in  proportion  as  the  firft:  fituation  gives  it  a 
greater  height  than  the  fecond  :  and  thus  an  elliptic  bafe 
will  refift:  more,  when  laid  on  its  greateft  axis,  than  on  its 
fmalleft. 

Since  in  beams  equally  long,  it  is  the  bafes  that  determine 
the  proportion  of  their  weights  or  folidities  »  and  fince  their 
bafes  being  equal,  their  heights  may  be  different,  two  beams 
of  the  fame  weight  may  have  refiftences  differing  to  infinity  ; 
thus,  if  in  the  one  the  height  of  the  bafe  be  conceived  in¬ 
finitely  great,  and  the  breadth  infinitely  final!,  while  in  the 
other  the  dimenfions  of  the  bafe  are  infinite  ;  the  refiftence 
of  the  firft  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  fecond, 
though  their  folidity  and  weight  be  the  fame.  If  therefore 
all  required  in  architecture,  were  to  have  beasns  capable  of 
fupporting  vaft  loads,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  of  the  leaft 
weights  poflible,  it  is  plain  they  muft:  be  cut  thin  as  laths,  and 
laid  edge-wife. 

If  the  bafes  of  two  beams  be  fuppofed  unequal,  but  the 
fum  of  the  fides  of  the  two  bafes  equal,  v.gr.  if  they  be  either 
12  and  12,  or  n  and  13,  or  10  and  14,  (Ac.  fo  that  they 
always  make  24  ;  and  further,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  laid 
edge-wife  ;  purfuing  the  feries,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 
beam  of  12  and  12  the  refiftence  will  be  1728,  and  the  foli¬ 
dity  or  weight  144  ;  and  that  in  the  laft,  or  1  and  23,  the  re¬ 
fiftence  will  be  529,  and  the  weight  23  :  the  firft  therefore, 
which  is  fquare,  will  have  lefs  than  half  the  ftrength  of  the 
laft,  with  regard  to  its  weight. 

Hence  M.  Parent  remarks,  that  the  common  pra&ice  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  beams  out  of  trees  as  fquare  as  poifible,  is  ill  hufban- 
dry  :  he  hence  takes  occafion  to  determine  geometrically, 
what  dimenfions  the  bafe  of  a  beam ,  to  be  cut  out  of  any  tree 
propofed,  {hall  have,  in  order  to  its  being  of  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  ftrength  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  a  circular  bafe 
being  given,  he  determines  the  reCtangle  of  the  greateft  re¬ 
fiftence  that  can  be  inferibed,  and  finds  that  the  fides  muft 
be  nearly  as  7  to  5,  which  agrees  with  obfervation. 

Hitherto  the  length  of  the  beams  has  been  fuppofed  equal ;  if 
it  be  unequal,  the  bafes  will  refift  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  the 
beams  are  longer. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  a  beam  fuftained  at  each  end, 
breaking  by  a  weight  fufpended  from  its  middle,  does  not 
only  break  at  the  middle,  but  alfo  at  each  extreme  ;  or  if  it 
does  not  actually  break  there,  at  leaft  immediately  before  the 
moment  of  the  fraCture,  which  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  refiftence  and  the  weight,  its  fibres  are  as  much 
ftretched  at  the  extremes,  as  in  the  middle. — So  that  of  the 
weight  fuftained  by  the  middle  there  is  but  one  third  part 
which  aCts  at  the  middle,  to  make  the  fraCture ;  the  other 
two  only  ailing  to  induce  a  fraCture  in  the  two  extremes. 

A  beam  may  either  be  fuppofed  loaden  only  with  its  own 
weight,  or  with  other  foreign  weights  applied  at  any  diftance, 
or  only  with  thofe  foreign  weights.  Since  according  to  ]\J. 
Parent  the  weight  of  a  beam  is  not  ordinarily  above  part  of 
the  load  given  it  to  fuftain,  it  is  evident  that  in  confidering 
feveral  weights  they  muft  all  be  reduced  by  the  common  rules 
to  one  common  centre  of  gravity. 

M.  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  the  weights  that  will  be 
fuftained  by  the  middle,  in  beams  of  various  bafes  and  lengths, 
fitted  at  each  end  into  walls,  on  a  fuppofition  that  a  piece  of 
oak  of  an  inch  fquare  and  a  foot  long,  retained  horizontally 
by  the  two  extremes,  will  fuftain  315  lb.  in  its  middle  before 
it  breaks,  which  it  is  found  by  experience  it  will.  See  Mem. 
Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1708. 

Beam,  among  hunters,  denotes  the  main  ftem  of  a  deer’s  head 
or  that  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops  ;  the 
little  ftreaks  wherein  are  called  circles.  See  Head. 

Beams  of  a  (hip  are  the  large,  main,  crofs  timbers,  which 
hold  the  fides  of  a  (hip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo 
fupport  the  decks  and  orlops.  See  Ship. 

The  main  beam  is  next  the  main-maft ;  and  from  it  they  are 
reckoned  by  firjl,  fecond,  and  third  beam.  The  great  beam  of 
all  is  called  the  midfhip  beam.  See  Tab.  Ship ,  fig,  2.  n.  36,  45, 
61, 28,  9L  Hy • 

Camber-B  eam.  Seethe  article  Camber-5^. 

Beam -Compaffies,  an  inftrument  made  in  wood  or  brafs,  with 
Aiding  fockets,  or  curfors,  ferving  to  carry  feveral  fluffing 
points  in  order  to  draw  and  divide  circles  with  very  long 
radii. 

I  hey  are  of  ufe  in  large  projections  for  drawing  the  furniture 
on  wall-dials,  isle.  S^e  Compasses. 
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Be  am- Filling.,  in  building,  the  filling  up  the  vacant  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  raifon  and  roof,  withftones,  or  bricks,  laid  between 
the  rafters  on  the  raifon,  and  plaiftered  on  with  loam  ;  fre¬ 
quent  where  the  garrets  are  not  pargeted,  or  plaiftered. 
BEAR,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  to  two  conftellations  ; 
called  the  greater  and  the  lejfer  bear  ;  or  urfa  major  and  minor. 
See  Ursa. 

The  pole-ftar  is  faid  to  be  in  the  tail  of  the  lejfer  bear ;  becaufe 
that  ftar  is  never  above  two  degrees  diftant  from  the  north- 
pole  of  the  world.  See  Pole. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  face  ;  chiefly  of  adults  and  males.  See  Hair. 

Various  are  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  the  beard  has  been 
liable  to  :  Kingfon  affures  us,  that  a  confiderable  branch  of 
the  religion  of  the  Tartars  confifts  in  the  management  of 
their  beards ;  and  that  they  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Perfians,  and  declared  them  infidels,  though,  in  o- 
ther  refpedts,  of  the  fame  faith  with  themfelves,  merely  be¬ 
caufe  they  would  not  cut  their  whifkers  after  the  mode  or  rite 
of  the  Tartars. 

Athenaeus,  from  Chryfippus,  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  al¬ 
ways  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  that 
the  firft  who  cut  it  at  Athens,  ever  after  bore  the  addition 
of  xopcTK,  (haven,  in  medals.  Plutarch  adds,  that  Alexander 
commanded  the  Macedonians  to  be  (haven,  left  the  length 
of  their  beards  (hould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies  :  how¬ 
ever  this  be,  we  find  Philip,  his  father,  as  well  as  Amyntas 
and  Archelaus,  his  predeceflors,  reprefented  on  medals  with¬ 
out  beards. 

Pliny  obferves,  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  (have  till 
the  year  of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over  a 
ftock  of  barbers  from  Sicily  :  He  adds,  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  mode  of  (having  every 
day. 

Among  that  people,  it  became  the  cuftom  to  have  vifits  made 
in  form  at  the  cutting  of  the  beard  for  the  firft  time  :  the 
firft  fourteen  Roman  emperors  (haved,  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  who  retained  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
beard.  Plutarch  tells  us,  he  did  it  to  hide  the  fears  in  his 
face. 

tormerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  ufed  in  blefling 
the  beard ;  and  there  are  (fill  extant  the  prayers  ufed  in  the 
folemnity  of  confecrating  it  to  God,  when  an  ecclefiaftic  was 
(haven.  See  Tonsure. 

Perfons  of  quality  had  their  children  (haved  the  firft  time  by 
others  of  the  fame,  or  greater  quality,  who,  by  this  means, 
became  god-father,  or  adoptive  father  of  the  children.  See 
Adoption. 

Anciently,  indeed,  a  perfon  became  godfather  of  the  child 
by  barely  touching  his  beard :  thus  hiftorians  relate,  that  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and  Clovis  was, 
that  Alaric  (hould  touch  the  beard  of  Clovis  to  become  his 
god -father.  See  God  -father. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  the  difeipline  has  been  very  different  on 
the  article  of  beards  :  fometimes  they  have  been  enjoined 
--  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much  effeminacy 
in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more  fuitable  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  gravity  ;  and  fometimes  again  they  were 
forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a  venerable 
beard. 

The  Greek  and  Romifh  churches  have  been  long  together 
by  the  ears  about  their  beards  :  fince  the  time  of  their  fe- 
paration,  the  Romanifts  feem  to  have  given  more  into  the 
pradlice  of  (having,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks  ; 
and  have  even  made  fome  exprefs  conftitutions  de  radendis 
barbis. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly  the  caufe 
of  long  beards ,  and  are  extremely  fcandalized  at  the  beardlefs 
images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 

By  the  ftatutes  of  fome  monafteries  it  appears,  that  the  lay- 
monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefts  among 
them  to  (have  ;  and  that  the  beards  of  all  that  were  received 
into  the  monafteries,  were  blefled  with  a  great  deal  of  cere¬ 
mony. 

To  let  the  beard  grow  is  a  token  of  mourning  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  (have  it  in  others.  Le  Comte  obferves,  that 
the  Chinefe  affedt  long  beards  extravagantly  ;  but  nature  has 
balked  them,  and  only  given  them  very  little  ones,  which, 
however,  they  cultivate  wich  infinite  care  :  the  Europeans  are 
ftrangely  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and  efteemed  the 
greateft  men  in  the  world. 

The  Ruffians  wore  their  beards  till  within  a  very  few  years, 
when  the  late  czar  enjoined  them  all  to  (have  ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  injunction,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  on  foot  a 
number  of  officers  to  cut  off  by  violence  the  beards  of  fuch  as 
would  not  otherwife  part  with  them. 

Chryfoftcm  obferves,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  had  their  beards 
wove  or  matted  together  with  gold  thread  ;  and  fome  of  the 
firft  kings  of  France  had  their  beards  knotted  and  buttoned 
with  gold.  See  Perruke. 

Beakd  of  a  Comet  denotes  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits  to- 
warus  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  proper  motion  feems 
to  direct  it.  See  Comet. 

In  which  the  beard of  the  c-  met  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  tail , 
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which  is  underftood  of  the  rays  emitted  towards  that  pa  1 
from  which  its  motion  feems  to  carry  it.  See  Tail.  V 
It  is  called  beard ,  from  fome  fancied  refemblance  it  bears  to 
the  beard  of  a  man. 

BEARDING  c/’  JVool.  See  the  article  W  00  l. 
BEARER,  in  architecture,  a  poft,  or  brick-wall,  trimmed 
up  between  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  (horten  its 
bearing,  or  to  prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole  weight  at 
the  ends  only.  SeeBEARiNG. 

Bearer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  denotes  the  perfon  in  whofe  hands 
it  is,  and  in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order  or  endorfement 
was  made.  See  Bill  and  Exchange. 

When  a  bill  is  faid  to  b t  payable  to  bearer ,  it  is  underftood  to 
be  payable  to  him,  who  firft  offers  himfelf  after  it  becomes 
due. 

To  be  paid  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  needs  neither  order  cr 
transfer  :  yet  it  is  good  to  know  to  whom  it  is  paid. 
Bearers,  in  heraldry.  See  Supporters. 

Crofs- Bearer.  See  the  article  Cross. 

Bearing,  in  geography  and  navigation,  the  fituation  of  one 
place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compafs  ; 
or  the  angle,  which  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  places  makes 
with  the  meridians  of  each.  See  Angle  and  Meridian. 
The  bearings  of  places  on  the  ground  are  ufually  determined 
from  the  magnetic  needle:  in  the  managing  of  thefe  lies  the 
principal  part  of  furveying  ;  fince  the  bearing  and  diftance  of  a 
lecond  point  from  a  firft  being  found,  the  place  of  that  fecond 
is  determined  ;  or  the  bearings  of  a  third  point  from  two 
others,  whofe  diftance  from  each  other  is  known,  being 
foun-d,  the  place  of  the  third  is  determined  :  inftrumentally  we 
mean ;  for  to  calculate  trigonometrically  there  muft  be  more 
data.  See  Surveying,  c dc. 

Mr.  Collins  gives  the  folution  of  a  problem  in  the  Philof. 
Tranfatt.  where  the  diftances  of  three  objedls  on  the  fame 
plain  being  given,  and  the  bearings  from  a  fourth  place  in  the 
fame  plain  obferved,  the  diftances  from  the  place  of  obferva- 
tion  to  the  refpedfive  objects  are  required. 

Be  aring,  in  the  fea-language.— When  a  (hip  fails  towards  the 
(hore,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land. — When  a  (hip  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  another  (hip’s  (fern,  and  fo 
gives  her  the  wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee. — If  a 
(hip  fails  into  an  harbour  with  the  wind  large,  or  before 
the  wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  harbour , 

In  conding  they  fay,  bear  up  the  helm ,  that  is,  let  the  (hip  go 
more  large  before  the  wind — bear  up  round ,  that  is,  let  the 
(hip  go  between  her  two  (heets,  diredtly  before  the  wind. 
They  alfo  fay,  a  (hip  bears,  when  having  too  (lender  a  quarter 
(he  will  fink  too  deep  into  the  water  with  an  over-light  freight , 
and  therefore  can  carry  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  goods. 

Bearing  a  piece  of  timber,  in  carpentry,  denotes  the  fpace 
either  between  the  two  fixt  extremes  thereof,  when  it  has 
no  other  fupport ;  which  is  called  bearing  at  length  :  or  between 
one  extreme,  and  a  poft,  brick-wall,  or  the  like,  trimmed 
up  between  the  ends  to  (horten  its  bearing.  See  Bearer. 
Joifts  are  not  to  bear  above  10  foot  length  ;  nor  fingle  rafters 
more  than  9  foot.  19  Car.  2.  c.  3. 

Bearing  is  alfo  a  term  in  heraldry — Thus,  he  that  has  a 
coat  of  arms,  is  faid  to  bear  in  it  the  feveral  charges  or  or¬ 
dinaries  which  are  in  his  efcutcheon  :  as,  if  there  are  three 
lions  rampant  in  it,  he  is  faid  to  bear  three  lions  rampant.  See 
Charge,  &c. 

High -Bearing  Cock.  See  the  article  High. 

BEASTS  of  Chace ,  in  our  ftatute  books,  are  five-;  the  buck 
doe,  fox,  martin,  and  roe.  See  Chase. 

Beasts  of  the  forejl ,  are,  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf. 

Beasts  and  fowls  of  the  warren ,  are,  the  hare,  coney,  pheafant 
and  partridge.  See  Game.  J  t  ’ 

Rother-B easts.  See  the  article  Rother. 

BEAT  hE.  See  Mass  of  the  Beatce. 

BEATIFIC  Vifion.  See  the  article  Vision. 
BEATIFICATION,  in  the  Romilh  church,  the  a& 
whereby  the  pope  declares  a  perfon  happy,  after  death. 
Beatification  differs  from  canonization ;  in  the  former,  the  pope 
does  not  adt  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  date  of  the  beatified , 
but  only  grants  a  privilege  to  certain  perfons  to  honour  him 
by  a  particular  religious  worfhip,  without  incurring  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  fuperftitious  worfhippers :  but  in  canonization ,  the 
pope  fpeaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines  ex  cathedra,  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  canonized. 

Beatification  was  introduced,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to 
delay  the  canonization  of  faints,  for  the  greater  affurance 
of  the  truth,  and  manifeftation  of  the  rigorous  fteps  taken 
in  the  proceedure.  See  Canonization. 

BEATING,  pulfation ,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  the  reci¬ 
procal  agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  pulfe  See 
Pulsation. 

Some  phyficians  diftinguifh  81  different  kinds  of  fimple  beat¬ 
ings,  and  15  compound  ones.  They  compute  60  beats  in  the 
fpace  of  a  minute,  in  a  temperate  man.  But  in  fail  we  ge¬ 
nerally  find  a  greater  number.  See  Pulse. 

Beating  of  gold  and  fiver.  See  Gold -Beating, 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes  made  by  the 
fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  ballance  ;  or  of  the  pads 
in  a  royal  pendulum.-  See  vJ-OCK  and  Watch. 
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To  find  the  beats  of  the  ballancein  any  watch,  or  in  one  turn 
of  any  wheel.— Having  found  the  number  of  turns,  which 
the  crown-wheel  makes  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  you  feek 
for,  (by  the  dire&ion  given  under  the  word  Turn)  thofe 
turns  of  the  crown-wheel,  multiplied  by  its  notches,  give  half 
the  number  of  beats  in  that  one  turn  of  the  wheel ;  for  the 
ballance  or  fwing  has  two  ftrokes  to  every  tooth  of  the  crown 
wheel  :  in  as  much  as  each  of  the  two  pallets  has  its  blow  a- 
gamft  each  tooth  of  the  crown- wheel :  whence  it  is,  that  a  pen¬ 
dulum  which  beats  feconds,  has  its  crown-wheel  only  30  teeth 
To  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  numbers  of  a  fixteen  hour  watch 
wherein  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  the  dial- wheel 
32,  the  great  wheel  55,  the  pinion  of  the  fecond 
wheel  5,  &fc.  The  number  of  the  notches  in  the 
crown-wheel  17,  being  multiplied  into  6336  (the 
product  arifing  from  the  continual  multiplication  of 
the  quotients  8,  11,  9,  8)  gives  1077  12,  for  half  the 
number  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  dial- wheel ;  for 
8  times  17  is  136,  which  is  half  the  number  of 
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beats  in  one  turn  of  the  contrate- wheel  40,  and  9  times  136 
is  1224,  the  half  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fecond- wheel ;  and 
11  times  1224  is  13464,  the  half  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
great  wheel  55  ;  and  8  times  13464  makes  107712,  If  you 
multiply  this  by  the  two  pallets,  i.  e.  double  it,  it  gives 

2.15424?  which  is  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
dial  wheel,  or  12  hours. 

To  know Tow  many  beats  this  watch  has  in  an  hour,  divide 
the  beats  in  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives  17952,  which 
is  called  the  train  of  the  watch,  or  the  beats  in  an  hour. — -  If 
this  be  divided  into  60  parts,  it  gives  299,  and  a  little  more, 
for  the  beats  in  a  minute ;  and  fo  you  may  proceed  to  feconds 
or  thirds. 

By  the  beats  and  turns  of  the  fufy,  the  hours  that  any  watch 
will  go,  may  be  found  thus. — As  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in 
one  hour,  are  to  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufy,  fo  is  the 
number  of  the  turns  of  the  fufy  1,  to  the  continuance  of  the 
'  watch’s  going.— Thus,  20196  :  26928  : :  12  :  16. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  fufy,  fay. 
As  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufy,  to  the  continuance  of  the 
watch  s  going  in  hours,  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  hour,  to  the 
bea^s  of  one  turn  of  the  fufy  ;  i,  e.  12:16::  20196  :  26928. 
To  find  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  an  hour,  fay,  As  the  hours 
of  the  watch’s  going,  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufy  ;  fo 
are  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufy,  to  the  beats  of  an  hour 
—Thus,  16:  12  ::  26928  :  20196. 

BEAYEE’  thefur  or  of  the  cajior  or  beaver ;  much 
ufed  in  the  making  of  hats,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  that  of 
itockings,  and  even  cJoaths.  See  Castor,  Hat, 

Beaver  is  chiefly  imported  by  the  Hudfon’s-bay  company, 
from  the  northern-parts  of  America;  where  the  animal  a- 
bounds.*  There  are  chiefly  two  forts  :  coat  beaver ,  which  has 
been  worn  fometimes  by  the  favages  as  a  garment,  and  of 
courfe  has  imbibed  much  of  the  fweat  of  their  bodies— and 
parchment  beaver. 

BEAUfET,  Buffet,  or  Bufet,  was  anciently  a  little  a- 
partment  feparated  from  the  reft  of  a  room  by  flender  wooden 
columns,  for  the  difpofing  china  and  glafs-ware,  &v.  called 
alfo  a  cabinet.  See  Cabinet. 

It  is  now  properly,  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room,  called 
al  fo  a  fide- board,  for  the  plate,  glafTes,  bottles,  bafons,  bV 

to  be  placed  as  well  for  the  fervice  of  the  table,  as  for  mao-' 
nmcence.  & 

The  buffet ,  among  the  Italians  called  credenza,  is  inclofed 
withm  a  balluftrade,  elbow  high.  See  Abacus 
BEAU-MASS.  See  the  artiefe  Mass. 

BEA  U-P  LEADER,  otBsw-Pleade  r,  a  writ  on  the  fta- 

tute  of  Marl  bridge,  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  no  fine  fhall 
be  taken  of  any  man  in  any  court  for  fair-pleading,  i.  e.  for 

n£°A^T^vng-apty’  and  to  the  PurPofe-  See  Pleading. 

**  TV  1  ,»  1  ®  a  t.erm  hereby  we  exp  refs  a  certain  relation 
of  fome  objedf,  either  to  an  agreeable  fenfation,  or  to  an  idea 
or  approbation.  See  Deformity. 

When,  therefore,  I  fay,  a  thing  is  beautiful ,  I  either  mean 
that  I  perceive  iomething  that  I  approve,  or  that  fomething 
gives  me  pleafure  :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  idea  annexed  to 
the  word  beauty ,  is  double  ;  which  renders  the  word  equi- 
v° ^aj’  an”  iS  the  ihurce  of  moft  of  the  difputes  on  the  fubjec: 

Wemuft  therefore  diftinguifh  between  ideas  and  fen  rations 
ideas  take  up  the  mind,  fen  rations  intereft  the  heart  Though 
we  fee  nothing  in  an  object  to  intereft  us,  we  may  yet  dif 
Cover  Iomething  in  its  idea  to  merit  our  approbation.  Such 
an  object  therefore  pleafes,  and  does  not  pleafe,  i.  e.  itpleafes 
the  ^‘^ritanding,  and  not  t hefenfe.  On  the  contrary,  then 
aie  ome  objects,  whofe  ideas  do  not  offer  any  thing  laudable 

Zai^  vf  CXflte  aSreeabIe  dilations.  There  i3S  therefore 
beauty  of  two  forts. 

fnr\?^dM  ghard>t0^  a-ny  SeneraI  characteriftic  of  beauty  . 
for,  as  the  ideas  and  fenfations  of  different  perfons  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  habitudes  of  the  body,  and  the  turn  of  the 
mind  ;  lo  do  the  relations  of  objects  to  thofe  ideas  and  fen  fa - 
t‘on/.s  vfrJ  ’  whence  what  we  call  beauty  refults.  Hence,  arife 
thofe  different  opinions  of  a  beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  a  beautiful  painting,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  N°  17. 


Mr.  Perrault  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  beauties  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  chime  in  pretty  aptly  with  the  two  fpecies  of 
beauty  above  .  the  one,  he  calls  pojitive  and  convincing ,  fuch 
as  the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  grandeur  of  the  ftrudture, 
ik citiicfs  of  tiiC  workmanfhip,  fyrnincti^  ^fc 
The  others  he  calls,  arbitrary,  which  depend  on  the  will, 
and  which  would  admit  of  having  their  proportions  changed 
without  deformity.  Thefe  only  pleafe  by  the  connexion,  or 
a  ociation  of  their  ideas  with  others  of  a  different  kind 
which  pleafe  of  themfelves ;  they  owe  their  beauty. to  that  pre- 
pofleliion  of  the  mind,  whereby  a  thing  whofe  value  we  do 
kiiow,  infinuates  an  efteem  for  others  which  we  do  not 
Thus,  he  obferves  there  are  many  things  in  architecture, 
W!1IC1  reaf°n  and  good  fenfe  would  judge  deformed,  and 
which  however,  cuftom  has  not  only  made  tolerable,  but 
even  beautiful,  by  their  being  always  joined  vfdth  other  beauties 
hat  are  pofttive.  1  bus,  being  at  firft  pleafed  with  viewing 
them  in  company,  and  merely  on  account  of  their  company* 
at  length  we  become  pleafed  with  them  alone ;  and  thus  we 
frequently  fall  in  love  with  deformities,  and  grow  fond  of 
faults.  See  Association  of  Ideas. 

Hence  the  ufe  of  foils  may  feem  founded  on  an  ill  philofo- 
phy.  Is  a  beauty  takes  off  from  a  deformity,  the  deformity 
in  its  turn  takes  off  from  the  beauty:  it  is  the  foil,  therefor! I 
is  the  gamer,  the  diamond  lofes.  As  the  diamond  pleafe?  we 
are  pleafed  in  fome  meafure  with  every  thingabout  it,  particu- 
larfy  the  foil ;  and  as  the  foil  difpleafes,  we  are  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  difgufted  with  every  thing  about  it,  therefore  with  the 
diamond;  the  mind  cannot  be  well  pleafed  and  difpleafed  at 
the  lame  time  :  by  viewing  the  diamond  and  foil  tog  ether  a 
man  might  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  find  the  one  almoft’a? 
beautiful  as  the  other.  The  difparity  would  be  aW^fmT 
mining,  till  they  Tame  near  a  level :  by  removing  them  a- 
part,  they  would  by  degrees  return  to  their  originalftate  ;  * 
the  diamond  would  recover,  and  the  foil  lofe  its  luftre  *  See 
Deformity.  ‘  ,3ee 

Beauty  of  Chrif’s  per f on,  has  been  the  fubjeff  of  ftrono- 
dilputes  in  all  ages  of  the  church.— Ifaiah  deferibes  the  Mef- 
fiah,  as  without  form  and  comehnefs,  or  any  beauty  to  render 
him  defirable.  And  the  mo  ft  ancient  writers  as  Zhn 
Martyr  Clem  Alex.  Origen,  S.  Cyril,  Tertullian,  d  no" 
only  underfand  the  prophet  thus,  but  Confefs  that  the  pro 
phecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  perfon  of  our  Saviour' 

ae  car.  Uhnfti.  And  Celfus  brings  this  cohlideration  as  an 
argument  againft  his  divine  office  and  million.— But  all  this 
was  afterwards  denied  by  St.  lerom  and  n,  Va  th 
who  interpret  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  of  the  povertt^d  T J 
mthty  of  the  Meffiah :  and  take  the  words  of  the  » 

fpeciofus  pres  fins  hominum,  as  meant  of  his  DerfnnTl  f  b 
At  length  they  began  to  magnify  the  external  ? 
body  ;  and  confined  themfelves  to  one  kind  of  piS  whh 
a  zealous  pretence  of  a  likenefs  whirh  P  ’  Wlth 
known  by  none;  ever)  counfry  havina  a  ^  ™ 

Whence  that  query  of  the  Iconoclaftx,  which  of  thefafm0"^ 
or  veronic*  was  a  true  one  ?  And  welfm  n  u”ageS 
like  each  other,  fince  every  nation Tainted  0Ur  'fvi„ 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  the  make,  air  fcr,  Df  th 
of  the  country.  See  Veronica.  ’  of  the  people 

BECHKS*  Bechica,  medicines  proper  for  re¬ 
lieving  coughs.  See  Cough.  f  re 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  g„S,  ^  a  c0  h. 

Byha  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife 
ca  l  pneumm,,,  thoraces,  eafeffo. rants,  and  pteiorals.  See  the 

articles  Expe  Ct  or  a  n  t,  and  Pectoral.  * 

Bechic  Pills.  See  the  article  Pill ul a 


cafe. 

We  fay  a  feather  bed,  a  down  bed  j  a  ftanding  bed  a  far 
bed,  a  tent  bed,  a  truckle  bed,  &c.  ’  L'  ee 

Bed  of  State.  SccParade. 

No  beds  are  to  be  fold  except  filled  with  ope  fort  of 
only;  e.gr.  feather  beds  with  only  dry  pulled  feath 
down  beds  with  clean  down  alone/  No  fcaldcd  c  ’  and 
to  be  mixed  with  the  former  :  nor  fen  drx  •  |eatbers 
on  the  pain  of  forfeiture ;  the  mte„“'of  **  f 

conceived  „  contagious  for  man's  body  to  lie  0^%^ 

Alfo  W-quilts,  matralfes,  and  culhions  Huffed  with  1  r 
hatr,  fen-down,  goats-hair,  and  neats-hair,  which dteffd 
in  lime;  and  which  the  heat  of  mw*  i  j  n .,are  dreffed 

exhale  and  yield  a  noxious  fmell  whereb  ^  Wl  ^  CaU^e  t0 

king's  fubjeas  have  been  defend  "arc  pLThV,  f  ‘he 
fame  ftatute.  y  e  Pro^iDited  by  the 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  o fh,J  e 
their  lecius  cubicularis ,  or  chamber-bed  wh  ^  ^  rePof'e  5  as 
their  table-bed,  or  leStus  difcublL;,  W^reo«  they  flept- 
they  always  eat  lying)  there  beink’  T  1f,reoit  they  eat  (for 
one  bed,  whereof  the  middle  place ^  three  perfons  to 
honourable,  as  well  as  the  i  i  a/COUnted  the  moft 

lettus  lucubratorius  whereon  th/  n  -7yT  'iey  bad  a^°  their 
iris,  or here“n. ,'he  '  ft,udlcd  ’  a  fum- 
See  Fun  E  E  A  I. .  tlle  dead  werc  carr‘=d  to  the  pile. 
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Bed  of  a  great  gun,  is  that  thick  plank  which  lies  immediatel) 
under  the  piece  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  carnage. 
See  Cannon,  and  Carriage. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  a  piece  of  made-ground,  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  ufually  fquare  or  oblong,  and 
enriched  with  dung  or  other  amendments ;  intended  for  the 
railing  of  herbs,  flowers,  feeds,  roots,  or  the  like. 

Hot-BED.  See  the  article  Hot -Bed. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  denotes  acourfe  or  range  of  Hones.  See 
Course,  ^ 

Joint  of  the  Bed,  is  the  mortar  between  two  Hones  placed  over 
each  other.  See  Mortar. 

Beds,  in  fpeaking  of  minerals  and  foffils,  fignify  certain  Hrata, 
or  layers  of  matter  difpofed  over  each  other.  See  St  rat  a, 
and  Vein. 

BED- CH  AMBER  —Lords  or  Gentlemen  of  ^Bed-Cham¬ 
ber,  are  perfons  of  the  HrH  rank,  ten  in  number ;  whofe 
office  is,  each  in  his  turn,  to  attend  a  week  in  the  king’s  bed¬ 
chamber ,  lying  by  the  king  on  a  pallet-bed  all  night,  and  to 
wait  on  the  king  when  he  eats  in  private. 

The  HrH  of  thefe  is  called  groom  of  the  Jlole.  See  the  article 
Stole. 

BED-MOULDING,  or  Bedding  -moulding  in  arch  i  tefture, 
is  a  term  ufed  by  the  workmen  for  thofe  members  in  a  cor- 
niche  which  are  placed  below  the  corona  or  crown.  See 
Corniche. 

A  bed-moulding  ufually  confiHs  of  thefe  fourmembers,anO — G, 
a  liH,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  under  the  coronet. 

BEECH-O;/,  and  oil  drawn  from  the  fruit,  or  maR,  of  the 
beech-tree.  See  Ol  L ,  and  Mast. 

The  beecb-maji  is  a  kind  of  triangular  feed,  in  form  of  a  nut, 
or  rather  acorn,  containing  a  whitilh,  oleaginous  pith,  of  a 
very  agreeable  tafle  whereof  is  made  an  oil  much  valued  for 
fallets,  &  c. 

It  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  other  places,  where  the 
maR  abounds.  They  draw  it  cold  by  expreffion,  after  the 
maR  has  been  fhelled,  and  ground  or  pounded. 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  to  introduce  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  beech-oil  in  England,  and  a  patent  granted  to  the 
proprietor,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  the  country  people,  it  feems, 
turning  their  mafl  to  better  account  in  feeding  the  hogs  with 
it,  than  in  felling  it  to  the  patentee,  and  his  co- proprietors, 
for  oil. 

BEDOUEENS.  SeeScENiTEs,  and  Douwar. 

BEEN,  or  Behen,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  a  medicinal  root, 
celebrated,  efpecially  among  the  Arabs,  for  its  aromatic,  car¬ 
diac,  and  alexiterial  virtues. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beens ,  viz.  the  white,  been  album , 
which  is  infipid,  making  little  impreffion  on  the  tongue,  be- 
Rdes  that  of  a  little  bitternefs  which  it  leaves  behind  it,  and 
fuppofed  by  fome  modern  botanifls  to  be  the  fame  with  our 
lychnis  terreRris,  by  others  with  the  papaver  fpumeum. 

Red  been ,  been  rubrum,  is  fibrous,  brown  without  and  reddifh 
within  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  our  lemonium  mari- 
timum  majus,  or  fea-lavender. 

They  are  both  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  have  the  fame 
virtues,  being  fubflituted  for  each  other ;  they  muR  be 
chofen  dry,  and  of  an  aromatic  aflringent  taRe. 

BEER*,  a  popular  drink,  prepared  from  malt  and  hops.  See 
Malt. 


*  The  word  is  Saxon,  formed  from  the  German  bier,  of  the 
Latin  bibere,  fometimes  written  by  apocope  biber. 

Matthiolus  takes  the  zythum  and  curmi  of  the  ancients  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  beer  of  our  days  ;  and  thinks  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  zythum  and  curmi ,  to  have  lain  in  fome  cir- 
cumRances  of  the  preparation,  which  rendered  the  one 
Rronger  than  the  other.  See  Ale. 

Tacitus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  alfo  Diofco- 
rides,  Galen,  &c.  condemn  beer,  as  prejudicial  to  the  head, 
nerves,  and  membranous  parts,  as  occafioning  a  more  laRing 
and  more  uneafy  drunkennefs  than  wine,  and  as  promoting  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  fometimes  a  leprofy. 

MefT.  Perrault,  Rainfiant,  and  others,  defend  the  modern 
beer  ;  urging,  that  the  hops  ufed  with  us,  and  which  the  an¬ 
cients  were  flrangers  to,  having  a  faculty  of  purifying  the 
blood,  and  removing  obflruftions,  ferve  as  a  corrective,  and 
free  the  drink  from  the  inconveniences  laid  at  the  door  of 
that  of  the  ancients. 


For  the  manner  of  preparing  beer,  fee  Brewing. 

For  its  qualities,  fee  Malt-Liqjjor. 

Eager  Beer  is  ufed  by  callicoe-printers,  chymiRs,  lapidaries 
fcarlet-dyers,  vinegar-merchants,  white-lead-men,  &c. 

Beer -Meafure.  See  the  article  Me asure. 

Beer -Vinegar.  See  Vinegar. 

^ee  the  article  Wax. 

^ee  Vagabond,  and  Rogue. 

pttRwimd G  Orders.  See  Mendicant. 

BEG  HARD  I,  Bf.guardi,  or  Begghardi,  the  nam 
O'  an  ,  erfetlIC‘d  left  in  Germany,  which  fprung  up  toward 
ttie  end  of  the  13th  century.— Their  head  was  one  Dulcinus 
/  heir  principal  tenets  were,  that  man,  in  this  life,  might  b 
impeccable  ;  and  that  he  might  arrive  to  a  degree  of  perfec 
tion  not  to  be  exceeded  ;  that  this  Rate  is  as  happy  as  heaven 
which  when  once  obtained,  men  are  no  longer  obliged  to  ob 
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ferve  the  faRs  of  the  churqh,  nor  obey  their  fuperiours ;  that 
every  intelleftual  creature  is  felf-happy  ;  that  it  Rands  in  need 
of  nothing  but  the  light  of  glory  to  raife  it  to  the  vilion  and 
enjoyment  of  God  ;  that  none,  but  the  imperfeft,  apply  them- 
felves  to  praftife  virtuous  aftions  ;  that  Chrifl  Jefus  ought  not 
to  be  adored  in  the  elevation  of  the  hoR,  nor  the  myllenes  of 
his  incarnation  be  regarded :  they  condemned  good  works, 
and  are  faid  to  have  fpread  abroad  divers  impure  doftrmes. 
Thefe  fanatics,  who  wore  the  habit  of  monks,  without  pay¬ 
ing  regard  to  any  rule,  or  obferving  celibacy,  were  condemned 
under  pope  Clement  V.  at  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1311. 
BEGINNING  «/««  eclipfe.  \  j  Ec l  1  ps £ . 

Beginning  of  the  adlien.  3  t  Action. 

BEGLERBEG*,  a  Turkifh  title  for  the  chief  governor 
of  a  province,  who  has  under  him  feverai  beys  or  langiacs, 
that  is,  fub-governours.  See  Bey. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  beylerbey ,  beglerbey,  hegheler,  beghi, 
and  beyler beg.— It  is  compounded  of  begler,  lords;  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  beg,  lord,  with  the  word  beg  fubjoined  ;  importing  as 
much  as  lord  of  lords. 

BEGUARDI.  See  the  article  Be  ghardi. 

B  E  G  U  I N  S,  devout  focieties  of  young  women,  eflablifhed  in 
feverai  parts  of  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Lorrain  ;  who  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands  ;  leading  a 
middle  kind  of  life,  between  the  fecular,  and  religious  but 
make  no  vows. 

Thefe  focieties  began  at  Nivelle,  in  Flanders,  A.  D.  1226, 
and  foon  fpread  into  France.  Their  habit  was  particular, 
but  modeR ;  they  lived  in  common,  and  had  men  of  great 
piety  for  their  governours.  Some  of  them  giving  into  the 
errors  of  the  Beghardi,  and  of  Margaret  Porreta,  pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  aboliflied  their  inRitution  ;  upon  which  they  ceafed 
in  France:  but  John  XXII.  fuccelfor  to  Clement  V.  ex¬ 
plained  that  degree,  and  declared  only  thofe  focieties  of  the 
Beguins  extinft,  who  had  fallen  into  herefy. 

BEHEN.  See  the  article  Been. 

BELAY,  on  board  a  fliip,  Rgnifies  the  fame  as  faflen. — Thus 
they  fay,  belay  the  flieet,  or  tack,  that  is,  fallen  it  to  the 
kennel,  &c. 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfua- 
lion,  or  flrong  aflent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
pofltion.  See  Assent. 

In  which  fenfe  belief  has  no  relation  to  any  particular  kind 
of  means  or  arguments,  but  may  be  produced  by  any  means 
whatever. — Thus  we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes,  to  believe 
our  reafon,  to  believe  a  witnefs,  &c.  And  hence  in  rhetoric, 
all  forts  of  proofs,  from  whatfoever  topics  deduced,  are 
called  ttjj- ft?,  becaufe  apt  to  beget  belief,  orperfuallon  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reRrained  and  technical  fenfe,  invented 
by  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  that  kind  of  aflent  which  is 
grounded  only  on  the  authority,  or  teftimony  of  fome  per- 
ion  aflerting  or  atteRing  the  truth  of  any  matter  propofed. 

In  this  fenfe,  belief  Rands  oppofed  to  knowledge  and  fcience; 
We  do  not  fay,  we  believe  that  fnow  is  white,  or  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  j  but  we  fee  and  know  them  to  be 
fo. — That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  that  all  motion  is  naturally  reftilinear,  are 
not  faid  to  be  things  credible ,  but feientifi cal 5  and  the  com- 
prehenflon  of  fuch  truths  is  not  belief,  but  fcience.  See  E- 
vidence,  Science,  Knowledge,  is’e. 

But,  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us,  is  neither  apparent  to 
our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underflanding  ;  neither  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  collefted.  from  any  clear  and  neceflary  connexion 
with  the  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds,  nor  with  the  effefts 
which  it  naturally  produces  ;  nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real 
arguments,  or  relation  thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths  ; 
and  yet,  notwithRanding  appears  as  true,  not  by  a  mani- 
feRation,  but  by  an  atteflation  of  the  truth,  and  moves  us  to 
aflent,  not  of  itfelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a  teflimony  given  to 
R> — This  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible ;  and  an  aflent  to 
this,  is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith.  See  Faith. 
Bifhop  Pearfon,  with  the  generality  of  divines,  holds  the  be¬ 
lief  declared  in  the  creed,  to  be  of  this  latter  kind. — Dr. 
Barrow,  on  the  contrary,  contends  for  its  being  of  the  flrfl 
or  general  and  vulgar  kind  ;  implying,  that  we  profefs  our 
being  perfuaded  in  our  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  propofl- 
tions  annexed  ;  not,  upon  one  only  kind  of  reafon,  viz. 
authority  ;  but  upon  all  the  kinds  of  reafon  proper  for  be¬ 
getting  perfuaflon  in  the  feverai  points  enfuing. — In  effeft, 
the  word  virsveiv  is  evidently  ufed  in  feripture  in  this 
fenfe :  as  when  Thomas  is  faid  “  to  have  believed  becaufe 
“  he  had  feen”,  where  belief  is  grounded  in  fenfe. — Add, 
that  our  Saviour  himfelf  requires  men  not  to  rely  merely  on 
his  bare  teflimony  concerning  himfelf,  but  to  conflder  ra¬ 
tionally  the  quality  of  his  works,  and  on  that  to  ground  their 
faith  :  which  kind  of  perfuaflon  is  grounded  on  principles  cf 
reafon.  So  St.  James  fays,  u  the  devils  believe  that  there  is  a 
“  God.”  But  how  ?  i  hey  know  it  by  experience  ;  not  by 
any  relation  or  teflimony.— Add,  that  the  belief  of  the  fir  ft 
and  main  article,  that  there  is  a  God,  cannot  be  grounded  on¬ 
ly  on  authority  :  for  human  authority  alone  cannot  prove  fuch 
a  point ;  and  divine  authority  p--efupp  >fes  it. — T'o  fay  no 
more  :  the  faith  of  the  firft  chriflians  does  not  feem  to  have 

been. 
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been  founded  merely  on  authority ;  but  relied  partly  on 
principles  of  realon,  and  partly  on  the  attentions  of  ienfe  • 
as  they  beheld  the  iincerity  and  innocency  of  our  Saviour’s 
converfation  ;  the  wifdom  and  majefty  of  his  difcourfes  •  the 
goodnefs  and  holinefs  of  his  doctrine;  the  greatnefs  of  his 
power  difcovered  in  his  miraculous  works  ;  thefe  confidera- 
tions  had  their  weight  as  well  as  his  own  teftimony  Nav 
he  feems  to  give  up  and  difclaim  all  perfuafion  from  his 
own  teftimony,  as  inefficient  and  fophiftical.  It  was  bv 
the  following  fyllog.fm,  the  people  became  believers  :  He  that 
is  fo  qualified  (fo  fpeaks,  acts,  lives,  fo  admirable  in  him- 
lelf,  lo  agreeable  to  ancient  prophecies)  his  pretences  cannot 
reafonably  be  deemed  falfe,  but  wemuft  of  juftice  affent  to 
his  words  :  But  we  fee  and  experience  that  Jefus,  &c.  Ergo— 
With  us  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different.  The  minor  propofiti- 
on,  whicn  was  evident  from  fenfe  to  the  people  of  thofe  times, 

**  t0  .  fr°m  authority  and  reafon  by  us,  viz.  from 

the  ci edible  hiftories  of  it  ftill  extant,  confirmed  by  fo  conffant 
a  tradition,  and  maintained  by  fuch  wonderful  circumftances 
of  providence, as  perhaps  never  concurred  to  any  matter  of  fad 
before,  bee  Certitude. 

B  £  L  C  H I  N  G.  oee  the  article  Ruct  ation. 

BELL,  a  popular  machine,  ranked  by  muficians  among  the 
number  of  mufical  inftruments  of  percuffion.  See  Music. 
The  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body,  or  barrel,  the  clapper  with- 
ln-iide,  and  the  ear  or  cannon ,  Whereby  it  is  hung  to  a  large 
beam  of  wood.  Its  ufual  matter  is  a  kind  of  compound  me¬ 
tal,  made  of  twenty  pounds  of  pewter  to  an  hundred  of  cop- 
per,  called  bell-metal.  The  thicknefs  of  its  edges,  is  ufually 
■*t  9)  ‘■be  diameter,  and  its  height  twelve  times  its  thicknefs. 
—  The  ^//-founders  have  a  diapafon,  or  bell-fcale,  wherewith 
they  mealure  the  lize,  thicknefs,  weight,  and  tone  of  their 
belts,  hoi  the  method  of  calling bells,  fee  Foundery, 

I  he  ules  of  belts  are  fummed  up  in  the  Latin  diffich  : 

Laudo  Deurn  verum ,  plebem  voco ,  con.grego  clerum 

Defunftos  ploro ,  pejlem  fugo ,  fejla  decoro. 

The  firft  bells  are  laid  to  have  been  made  at  Nola,  in  Cam¬ 
pania,  whereof  St.  Paulinus  was  bilhop  ;  at  leaf!,  it  is  affined, 
he  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into  the  church.  And 
hence,  it  is  added,  they  had  their  Latin  names,  nolce  and 
eampana :  but  others  fay,  they  take  thefe  names,  not  from 
their  being  invented  in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here 
the  manner  of  hanging  and  ballancing  them,  now  in  ufe, 
was  firft  pradfifed  ;  at  leaft  that  they  were  hung  on  the  mo¬ 
del  of  a  fort  of  ballance  invented  or  ufed  in  Campania.  For 
in  Latin  writers  we  find  campana  Jlatera ,  for  afteelyard. 
and  in  the  Greek  xccp,TravfH\i,  tor  ponderare,  to  weigh. 
Polydore  Virgil  afcribes  the  invention  of  church  bells  to  pope 
Sabinian,  St.  Gregory’s  fuceeffor  ;  but  by  miftake  :  for  St. 
Jerome,  cotemporary  with  Paulinus,  makes  mention  of  one. 
In  effe<ft  pope  Sabinian  did  not  invent  bells  ;  but  he  was  the 
firft  who  appointed  the  canonical  hours  to  be  diftinguilhed 
by  them. 

We  even  find  mention  made  of  bells  in  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Mar¬ 
tial,  Statius,  Manilius,  and  the  Greek  authors,  under  the 
appellations  of  tintinnabula ,  and  founding  brafs.  Suetonius, Dion 
Strabo,  Polybius,  Jolephus,  and  others,  mention  them  under 
the  names  of  petafus ,  tintinnabulum ,  err  amentum,  crotalum, fig- 
num,  &c.  But  thefe  appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  bau¬ 
bles,  and  little  like  the  huge  bells  in  ufe  among  us. 

Hieronymus  Magius,  who  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  bells 
(wrote,  when  in  chains,  in  Turkey,  and  which  is  account¬ 
ed  very  remarkable,  purely  from  his  memory,  without  the 
afliftance  of  any  books)  makes  large  bells  a  modern  invention. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  before  the  fixth  century :  in 
6iO,  we  are  told,  Lupus,  bifhop  of  Orleans,  being  at  Sens, 
then  befieged  by  the  army  of  Clotharius,  frighted  'away  the 
befiegers  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen’s. — The  firft  large 
bells  in  England  are  mentioned  by  Bede  towards  the  latter 
end  of  that  century.  They  feem  to  have  been  pretty  com¬ 
mon  in  the  year  8x6.  The  Greeks  are  ufually  laid  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  them  till  the  ninth  century, 
when  their  conftruHion  was  firft  taught  them  by  a  Vene¬ 
tian. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of  bells  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  the  ancient  Eaftern  churches,  and  that  they  called 
the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden  mallets. 
Leo  Allatius,  in  his  differtation  on  the  Greek  temples ,  proves 
the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  writers.  It  is  his  opinion, 
that  bells  firft  began  to  be  difufed  among  them,  after  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  who,  it  feems,  pro¬ 
hibited  them,  left  their  found  fhould  difturb  the  repofe  of 
fouls,  which,  according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He  adds, 
that  they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from  the 
intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient  ones  in 
mount  Athos. 

F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks  rather  prohibited  the  Chriftians 
the  ufe  of  bells,  out  of  political,  than  religious  reafons ;  in- 
afmuch  as  the  ringing  of  bells  might  ferve  as  a  fignal  for  the 
execution  of  revolts,  Gfc. 

The  city  of  Bourdcaux  was  deprived  of  its  bills  for  rebellion  ; 
and  when  it  was  offered  to  have  them  reftored,  the  people 
refufe.d  it,  after  having  tailed  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of 
being  freed  from  the  conftant  din  and  jangling  of  bells. 
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Matthew  1  aris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of  bells  was 
prohibited  in  time  of  mourning;  though  at  prefent  they 
make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  mourning.  Mabillon 
adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cuftom  to  ring  the  bells  for  per- 
lons  about  to  expire,  to  advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ; 
whence  our pajjing- bells. 

Lobineau  obferves,  that  the  cuftom  of  ringing  bells,  at  the 
appioach  of  thunder,  is  of  fome  antiquity;  but  that  the  de¬ 
ign  was  not  fo  much  to  fhake  the  air,  and  fo  diftipate  the 
thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church,  to  pray  that  the 
parifh  might  be  preferved  from  that  terrible  meteor. 

The  cuftom  of  chriftening,  or  blefting  bells ,  is  very  an¬ 
cient.  Some  fay  it  was  introduced  by  pope  John  XIII.  in 
972  >  but  it  is  evidently  of  an  older  ftanding  ;  there  being 
an  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  prabtice  in  a  capitular  of  Char- 
emain  in  jHg.  Aicuin  fays,  it  was  eftablifhed  long  before 
the  eighth  century ;  fo  that  what  has  been  faid  of  John  XIII. 
is  only  to  be  underftood  of  an  order  of  that  pope,  for  refto- 
nng  the  pra&ice  which  had  been  difufed.  See  Hofpinian  de 
Origine  Templorum,  p.  113*  where  there  is  a  particular  ac^* 
count  of  all  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  prabtifed  about  bells. 
See  alfo  Baptism. 

Nankin,  a  city  of  China,  was  anciently  famous  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  bells  ;  but  their  enormous  weight  having  brought 
down  the  tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the 
bells  have  ever  fince  lain  on  the  ground.- One  of  thefe  bells 
is  near  twelve  Englifii  foot  high,  the  diameter  feven  and  an 
half,  and  its  circumference  twenty-three  ;  its  figure  almoft 
cylindric,  except  fora  fwelling  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges,  feven  inches. — From  the 
dimenhons  of  this  bell ,  its  weight  is  computed  at  50000 
pounds,  which  is  more  than  double  the  weight  of  that  ofEr- 
^orJ’  /ai<^  by  father  Kircher  to  be  the  greateft  bell  in  the  world. 

were  Caft  by  the  firft  emperor  of  the  preceding 
dynaliy,  about  300  years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name, 
the :  hanger  tchoui,  the  eater  che,  the  deeper  choui,  the  will  fiy 
—  Father  le  Comte  adds,  that  there  are  feven  other  bells  in 
ekin,  ca ft  in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs 
i2cooo  pounds.  But  the  founds  even  of  their  biggeft  bells, 

are  very  poor  ;  being  ftruck  with  a  wooden  in  lieu  of  an  iron 
clapper. 

The  Egyptians  have  none  but  wooden  bells ,  except  one  brought 
by  the  Franks  into  the  monaftery  of  St.  Anthony. 

he  found  of  a  bell  arifes  from  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
parts  thereof,  much  like  that  of  a  mufical  chord.  The 
roke  of  the  clapper,  it  is  evident,  muft  change  the  figure 
of  the  bell,  and  of  round  make  it  oval  :  but  the  metal  ha¬ 
ving  a  great  degree  of  elafticity,  that  part  which  the  ftroke 
drove  furtheft  from  the  centre  will  fly  back  again,  and  this 
even  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  than  before :  fo  that  the 
two  points  which  before  were  the  extremes  of  the  longer  di¬ 
ameter,  now  become  thofe  of  the  Ihorter.  Thus  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes  of  figure, 
and  by  means  thereof  gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the 
air  wherein  found  conlilts.  SeeSouND. 

M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell ,  or 
chord  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  feveral  parts 
thereof ,  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the 
dimenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is  fuch  a  perfecft  mix¬ 
ture  o  all  thefe  founds,  as  conftitutes  one  uniform,  fmooth 
even  found  ;  and  the  contrary  circumftances  produce  harfhnefs! 
this  he  proves  from  the  bells  differing  in  tune  according  to 
the  part  you  ftrike  ;  and  yet  ftrike  it  any  where,  them  is 
a  motion  of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  confiders  bells  as 
compofed  ofan  infinite  number  of  rings,  which,  according 
to  their  different  dimenfions,  have  different  tones,  as  chords 
of  different  lengths  have:  and  when  ftruck,  the  vibrations 
of  the  parts  immediately  ftruck,  determine  the  tone  ;  being 
fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  confonant  tones  in  the 
other  parts.  See  Tune. 

Mr.  Haukfbee,  and  others  have  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  found  of  a  bell  ftruck  under  water,  is  a  fourth  deeper  than 
in  the  air  :  though  Merfenne  fays,  it  is  of  the  fame  pitch  in 
both  elements.  v 

BeUl .fje  °brejved  to  be  heard  further,  placed  on  plains,  than 
on  hills  ;  and  ftill  further  in  valleys,  than  on  plains  •  the 
reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  aflign,  if  it  be  con- 
lidered,  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is  its 
medium  ;  confequently,  the  lefs  impulfe  it  receives,  and  the 
lels  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it  to  a  diftance. 

Bell  metal,  r  J\/l£ t  a l 

Foundery  of  Bells.  >  See  the  articles  Foundery. 

Diving  B ell.  3  C  Diving. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  ufed  to  give  a  brilk  agitation  to  the 
air,  by  enlarging  and  contradling  its  capacity,  and  thus  ex¬ 
piring  and  infpinng  the  air  by  turns.  See  Air  &c 

ft::  %,$,  «r;  Ml^ 

There  are  fome  bellows  triangular,  which  only  move  on  one 
fide  :  others,  called  lantern- bellows,  from  their  refemblino-  a 
papei  lantern  :  thefe  move  every  way,  and  yet  ftill  conti¬ 
nue  parallel.  J 

Triewald  engineer  to  his  Swedifh  majefty  has  contrived 
a  kind  of  water -bellows. — This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  water 

has 
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has  been  applied  to  blow  the  fire.  The  Tame  is  done  at  I  i- 
voli,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  contrivances  for 
this  puipofe  are  called  foffi  d’acqua. — Vide  Phil.  Tranf  Nu. 
448  p.  234. 

The  action  and  effect  of  bellows  of  every  kind,  whether  lea¬ 
thern  or  wooden,  wrought  by  water  or  by  men,  depends  on 
this,  that  the  air  which  enters  them,  and  which  they  con¬ 
tain  when  raifed,  is  again  comprefled  into  a  narrower  fpace 
when  they  are  clofed.  And  as  the  air,  like  all  other  fluids, 
runs  to  that  place  where  it  meets  the  leaft  reflftance,  the  air 
muft  of  confequence  fly  out  of  the  pipe  or  aperture  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  the  force  whereby  the  air  is  compref- 
fed,  and  muft  of  confequence  blow  ftronger  or  weaker,  as 
the  velocity  with  which  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bellows 
meet  is  greater  or  Idler.  The  blaft  alfo  will  laft  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  air  that  was  drawn  into  the  bellows 
through  the  valve  or  wind-clap. 

The  Hefifian  bellows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air  into  a 
mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This  M.  Papin  im¬ 
proved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  into  a  fpiral  one  ;  and 
with  this,  working  it  only  with  his  foot,  he  could  make  a 
wind  to  raife  two  pound  weight. 

The  bellows  of  an  organ  are  fix  foot  long,  and  four  broad  ; 
each  having  an  aperture  of  four  inches,  that  the  valve  may 
play  eafily.  There  fliould  likewife  be  a  valve  at  the  nofe  of 
the  bellows ,  that  one  may  not  take  the  air  from  the  other. 
To  blow  an  organ  of  flxteen  feet,  there  are  required  four  pair 
of  bellows.  See  Org  a  n  . 

BELOMANCY*,  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  arrows,  pra&ifed  in  the  eaft,  but  chiefly  among 
the  Arabians.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin ;  compounded  of  fiihoc,  arrow  ; 
and  fj.ccv)tHu,  divination. 

Bclomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  manners  :  one  was 
to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  eleven,  or  more  of 
them,  into  a  bag  ;  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn  out,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  were  marked,  or  not,  they  judged  of  future 
events. 

Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one  of  which 
was  wrote,  God  orders  it  me ;  upon  another,  God  forbids  it 
me  ;  and  upon  the  third,  nothing  at  all.  Thefe  were  put  into 
a  quiver,  out  of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  that  with  thefirft  infeription,  the 
thing  they  confulted  about  was  to  be  done  ;  if  it  chanced  to  be 
that  with  the  fecond  infeription,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but  if  it 
proved  that  without  infeription,  they  drew  over  again. 
Belomancy  is  an  ancient  practice,  and  probably  that  which  E- 
zekiel  mentions,  ch.  xxi.  21.  At  leaft  St  Jerome  underftands 
it  fo,  and  obferves  that  the  pra&ice  was  frequent  among  the 
Affyrians  and  Balylonians.  Something  like  it  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  in  Hofea,  ch.  iv.  only  that Jlaves  are  there  mentioned 
inftead  of  arrows ,  which  is  rather  rhabdomancy  than  beloman¬ 
cy. — Grotius,  as  well  as  Jerome,  confounds  the  two  together, 
and  fhews  that  it  prevailed  much  among  the  Magi,  Chalde¬ 
ans,  and  Scythians ;  whence  it  palfed  to  the  Sclavonians,  and 
thence  to  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus  obferves  to  make  ufe 
of  it.  See  Rhabdomancv. 

BELTS,  Fafc'us ,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  furround¬ 
ing  Jupiter’s  body,  more  lucid  than  the  reft,  and  terminated 
by  parallel  lines  ;  being  fometimes  broader  and  fometimes  nar¬ 
rower,  nor  conftantly  taking  up  the  fame  places  in  his  difk. 
See  Jupiter,  and  Fasciae. 

'BEN,  Been,  or  Behen.  See  Been. 

BENCH.  See  the  articles  Banc,  Bank,  &c. 

Bench.  1  f  King. 

Free  Bench,  r See  the  articles  n  Fre e-Bench. 

JdVtdow  Bench.  3  (Widow. 

BENCHERS  in  an  inn  of  court,  the  feniors  of  the  houfe, 
who  have  the  government  and  direction  thereof ;  and  out  of 
whom  is  yearly  chofen  a  treafurer,  &c.  See  Inn. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary,  or  bearing,  formed  by  two 
lines,  drawn  diagonally,  or  a-thwart,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhield  on  the  right,  to  the  lower  part  on  the  left;  being 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  a  fhoulder-belt,  or  fcarf  worn  over  the 
fhoulder.  — See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  7. 

The  bend  is  one  of  the  ten  honourable  ordinaries,  containing 
a  third  part  of  the  field  when  charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain. 
'—It  is  fometimes  indented,  ingrailed,  Gfc. 

Heralds  fpeak  of  a  bend  dexter ,  and  bend finifter. 

A  bend  is  fubdivided  into  a  bcnlet,  or  bandelet ,  which  is  the 
fixth  part  of  the  fhield- ;  a  garter,  which  is  the  moiety  of 
a  bend ;  a  cofi,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend ;  and  a 
ribband ,  which  is  the  moiety  of  a  cojl. 

Bend  dexter,  is  that  properly,  and  abfolutely  called  a  bend,  as 
above  dehned.  1  he  word  dexter  is  ufually  annexed  to  pre- 
\  ent  miftak-es,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  the 

Bend  fmifter,  which  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 

a  ^ei  ^.era^s’  a  bar,  barre.  See  the  article  Bar. 

The  bend-fimfier  is  fubdivided  into  the  fcarf,  or  fcarp,  and 
the  battoon  ;  which  alter  is  the  fourth  part  of  the*  bend,  and 
the  moft  ufual  mark  of  illegitimacy  ;  but  then  it  never  ex¬ 
tends  it  felf  quite  a-thwart  the  fhield,  but  is  cut  offa  little 
at  eacn  end.  See  Easton. 

When  two  ftreight  lines  drawn  within  the  «  run  nearly 
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parallel  to  the  outward  edges  of  it,  this  is  called  voiding  ;  anci 
he  that  bears  it,  is  faid  to  bear  a  bend  voided. 

Party  per  Bend  dexter.  ?  Q  .  .  ,  j  Party. 

Point  in  Bend.  (Sec  the  artlcle  f  P0INt. 

BENDING,  in  the  fea  language. — They  fay,  bend  the  cable, 
when  it  is  to  be  made  faft  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor.— To 
bend  two  cables,  fignifies  to  tie  them  together  with  a  knot, 
which,  though  lefs  lure  than  fplicing,  is  fooner  done. 

I  o  unbend  the  cable ,  is  to  loofen  it  from  the  ring  of  the  an¬ 
chor  ;  which  is  done  when  a  fhip  defigns  to  be  long  at  fea. 

I  o  bend  a  main  fail,  is  to  make  it  faft  to  the  yard  in  its 
proper  place. 

BENDS,  in  a  fhip,  are  the  fame  with  wailes,  or  wales,  which 
are  the  outermoft  timbers  of  a  fhip,  on  which  men  fet  their 
feet  in  climbing  up. 

T  hey  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  the  firjl ,  fecond,  and 
third  bend:  they  help  much  to  ftrengthen  the  fhip,  and  have 
the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks  bolted  into  them. 

BENDY,  Bande7,  in  blazonry  denotes  an  efcutcheon’s  be¬ 
ing  divided  bend-wife  into  an  even  number  of  partitions. — If 
they  be  odd,  the  field  muft  firft  be  named  and  then  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bends.  See  Bend,  and  Party  per  bendy. 

Barry-B endy.  1  f  Barry. 

Counter- Bendy.  /-See  the  articles s  Counter. 

iVy-BfiNDY.  J  t  Paly. 

BENE.  See  the  article  de  Bene  effe. 

BENEDICTINS,  or  Benedictin  order,  is  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profefs  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  See 
Order,  and  Rule. 

The  Benedidhns  are  thofe  properly  called  monachi,  monks ; 
the  other  orders  are  better  denominated  friers,  or  religious. 

See  Monk,  Friar,  and  Religious. 

In  the  canon  law,  the  Benedidiins  are  called  black  monks,  be¬ 
ing  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  orders  by  the  colour  of  their 
habit ;  and  not  by  the  name  of  their  patriarch,  St.  Benedict. — 
Among  us  they  were  formerly  alfo  denominated  black  friers. 
The  Benedidiins  wear  a  loo fe  black  gown,  with  large  wide 
fleeves,  and  a  capuche  on  their  heads,  ending  in  a  point  be¬ 
hind. 

The  lift  of  faints  of  the  Bene  didiin  order  is  very  ample  ;  but 
they  are  accufed  by  Baronius  and  many  other  writers,  of  put- 
ting  thofe  in  the  lift  who  were  never  of  the  order. 

^TUS  carduus.  See  the  article  Carduus. 

^  See  the  article  Sacco. 

BENEFICE,  Beneficium,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a 
church  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  di-» 
vine  fervice  ;  or  the  revenue  itfelf,  afligned  to  an  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  perfon  for  life,  in  return  for  his  performing  the  fervice  of 
the  church.  See  Church,  Revenue,  &c.  ■ 

All  church-preferments,  except  bilhoprics,  are  called  bene- 
Fce.s  j.  a .  a'^  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fometimes  cal¬ 

led \  dignities  :  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguifh  between  be- 
nefice  and  dignity,  applying  the  word  dignity  to  bilhoprics,  dean- 
ries^arch-deaconries  and  prebends  ;  and  benefice  to  parfona^es 
vicarages,  and  donatives.  SeeDiGNiTARY,PARsoNAG  e  ,  &V. 

I  he  term  benefice  comes  to  us  from  the  old  Romans,  who 
ufing  to  diftribute  part  of  the  lands  they  had  conquered  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  to  their  foldiers,  thofe  who  en¬ 
joyed  fuch  rewards  were  called  beneficiarii ,  and  the  lands 
themfelves  beneficia,  as  being  held  on  the  pure  beneficence 
and  liberality  of  the  fovereign.  Thefe  benefices  at  firft  were  gi¬ 
ven  for  life  only,  but  afterwards  became  hereditary  and  pa¬ 
trimonial.  J  v 

From  the  Romans,  both  the  name  and  the  thing  palfed  into 
r  ranee  and  England,  with  this  difference,  as  Mr.  Blount  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  benefices  were  not  given  as  mere  gratuities  for  paft 
fervices,  but  as  warrants  for  future  ones,  and  were  according¬ 
ly  held  by  the  tenure  of  ferving,  on  occafion,  in  the  wars, 
<5c.  So  that  what  was  before  a  benefice,  became  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a/^.  See  Fee,  and  Service. 

Hence,  doubtlefs,  came  the  term  benefice  to  be  applied  to 
church-livings;  for,  befides  that  the  ecclefiaftics  held  for 
ife,  like  the  foldiers,  the  riches  of  the  church  arofe  from  the 
beneficence  of  princes. 

As  to  the  origin  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  firft  divided  * 
it  is  certain,  till  the  fourth  century  all  the  revenues  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  bilhops,  who  diftributed  them  by  their 
oeconomi  ;  they  confifted  principally  in  alms  and  voluntary 
contributions— As  the  church  came  to  have  lands,  parts  there¬ 
of  were  afligned  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  clerks,  and  called 
benefices ;  of  which  we  find  fome  footing  in  the  fifth  and 
iixth  century  :  but  then  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  certain  partition,  nor  any  precife  quota  allotted  to  each 
particular ;  but  the  allotments  were  abfolutely  difcretional  till 
about  the  twelfth  century. 

At  firft,  each  was  contented  with  a  fingle  benefice  ;  but  plu¬ 
ralities  were,  by  degrees,  introduced,  on  pretence  of  equi¬ 
ty  :  for,  a  fingle  benefice  being  fometimes  fcarce  thought  a 
competency,  the  prieft  was  allowed  two  :  as  his  quality,  or 
occafions,  increafed,  fo  the  number  of  benefices  that  were  to 
fupport  him  were  increafed  too.  Hence  fome  affeefting  to 
equal  princes  in  quality,  pretend  to  revenues  anfwerable  there¬ 
to.  bee  Plurality. 
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Vine.  Ferrier  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  five  cafes 
by  which  benefices  were  acquired:  by  the  nominative,  as  in 
royal  nominations;  by  the  genitive,  as  where  the  children  of 
great  men,  &c.  are  provided  of  benefices  by  their  birth;  by 
the  dative,  as  when  fpeaking  of  a  benefice ,  it  is  faid,  date  & 
daoitur  vobis-,  by  the  accufiative ,  as  where,  by  virtue  of  an'ac- 
cufation,  either  true  or  falfe,  an  incumbent  is  difpofleffed 
and  another  admitted;  by  the  ablative,  as  when  benefices  are 
taken  away  by  force  from  the  poor  and  helplefs:  but  the  vo 
cative  cafe,  which  is  the  molt  juft  and  legitimate,  is  out  of 
ufe.~  The  nominative  is  for  the  king ;  the  genitive  for  the 
great;  the  dative  for  the  rich;  the  accufiative  for  the  cun- 
ning;  and  the  ablative  Jo  r  the  ambitious;  but  th  evocative  is 
referved  for  the  Holy  Ghoft  alone. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifh  three  manners  of  vacating  a  bene¬ 
fice,  viz.  dejure ,  de  facto,  and.  by  the  fentence  of  a  judpe. — A 
\  befefice  1S  vacated  dejure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying  it,  is° guilty 
of  certain  crimes  exprefTed  in  thofe  laws,  as  herefy,  fimony, 
t^c.—f  benefice  is  vacated  de  fa  bio,  as  well  as  dejure,  by  the 
natura  eath,  or  the  relignation  of  the  incumbent:  which 
reugnation  may  be  either  exprefs;  or  tacit,  as  when  he  en- 
gages  in  a  ftate,  fc.  inconliftent  with  it ;  as  among  the  Ro- 
manitts  by  marrying,  entering  a  religious  order  or  the  like. 
A.  benefice  becomes  vacant  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  by  way 
of  punifhment  for  certain  crimes,  as  concubinage,  perjury, 
lorcery,  &c. 

Benefices,  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  fimple,  and  facer- 
dotal.  in  the  nrft,  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read  prayers 
^uch  are  canonries,  chaplainfhips,  chantries,  &c 
1  he  fecond  are  charged  with  a  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  diredion 
and  guidance  of  confciences. — Such  are  vicarages,  rectories, 
&c.  See  Cure,  Rectory,  &c. 

The  Romanifts,  again,  diftinguifh  benefices  into  regular  and 
fecular. 

Regular  or  titulary ^  Benefices,  are  thofe  held  by  a  religious, 
or  a  regular,  who  has  made  profeffion  of  fome  religious  or- 
der.  Such  are  abbies,  priories,  conventual,  &c. 

Or  rather,  .  regular  benefice,  is  that  which  cannot  be  conferred 
on  any  but  a  religious;  either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  in- 
flitutionof  fome  fuperior,  or  by  prefeription. — For  preferip- 
tion,  forty  years  poffeflion  by  a  religious,  makes  the  benefice 
regular.  See  Regular. 

Secular  Ben  efic  es  are  thofe  which  are  only  to  be  given  to  fe- 
culars. — -Of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures. 

All  benefices  are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held  by  fe¬ 
cular  priefts,  i.  e.  by  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and  are  not 
engaged  in  any  monaftic  order. 

Some  benefices,  regular  in  themfelves,  have  been  fecularized 
by  the  pope’s  bull.  See  Regular,  and  Secular. 

^Benefice  in  commendam,  is  that,  the  direction  and  ma¬ 
nagement  whereof,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or  recommended 
to  an  ecclefiaftic  for  a  certain  time,  till  it  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  provided  for.  See  Commendam. 

Pojfejfumefa  Benefice.  See  Possession. 

BFN EFICIO.  See  Deprivation  a  beneficio. 

Sufipenfio  a  Beneficio.  (  Suspensio. 

Primo  Beneficio  ecclefiajlico  habendo.  5  iee  l  Primo. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  ufed,  both  in  our  ftatutes  and  chroni¬ 
cles,  for  a  voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  fubjedts  to  their  fo- 
vereign,  to  which  each  perfon  contributes  in  proportion  to 
hiseftate.  See  Subsidy,  Tax,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  benevolence  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  in  other  nations  is  called  fubjidium  charitativum ,  given 
fometimes  by  tenants  to  their  lords,  by  the  clergy  to  their 
bifhops,  &c. — In  France  it  is  called  free  gift ,  excepting  that 
this  latter  is  reftrained  to  the  add  of  the  clergy.  See  Aid. 

BENZOIN,  a  medicinal  kind  of  refin,  imported  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Cochinchina,  Lao,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  See  Resin. 

Benzoin  is  the  fame  with  what  is  popularly  called  benjamin , 
or  benjoin,  fometimes  alio  afa  dulcis. 

It  is  procured  by  a  wound  or  incifion  made  in  a  tree  whofc 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  lemon  tree.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  of  an  agreeable  feent,  and  melts  eafily. 

There  are  three  forts  of  benzoin: — the  firft  is  called  amygda- 
Ioides,  becaufe  of  its  being  interfperfed  with  feveral  white 
/pots,  which  refemble  broken  almonds:  this  comes  from  Si¬ 
am,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft. — The  fecond  is  black  and  very- 
odoriferous;  it  drops  from  young  trees,  and  comes  from  Su 
matra,  it  is  called  benzoinum  de  Boninas. — .The  third  fort  is  alfo 
black,  but  lefs  odoriferous;  this  is  found  in  the  iflands  of 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

Benzoin  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  a  pe&oral,  and  anti-afthmatic; 
thrown  on  live  coals,  it  ferves  to  perfume  houfes,  &c. 

B  EREN  GARIANS,  a  religious  fe£t  who  adhered  to  the  o- 
pinions  of  Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Anjou,  who  oppofed 
the  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation  and  the  real  prefence,  a 
confiderable  time  before  Luther. 

He  is  further  charged  by  the  Romanifts  with  decrying  mar- 
riage,  and  maintaining  the  common  ufe  of  all  forts  of  wo¬ 
rsen,  and  afferting  infant-baptifin  of  no  effect. 

His  followers  were  divided  on  the  head  of  the  eucharift : 
Though  they  all  agreed  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  ef- 
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fentially  changed,  yet  fome  allowed  that  the  body  and  blodd 
ol  Chiift  were  contained  in  them,  though  concealed  under 
an  impanation,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Berengarius  him- 
felf:  others  denied  any  change  at  all,  and  refolved  the  whole 
into  figure;  others  again  allowed  a  changein  part;  and  o- 
thers  an  entire  change,  with  this  reftriction,  that  to  thofe  who 
prefented  themfelves  unworthily  it  was  changed  back  again. 
BhRENICE’i/w/r,  coma  Berenices.  See  Coma. 
BEPvGAMO  r,  gives  the  denomination  to  a  kind  of  eftence, 
diawn  from  a  fruit,  produced  by  ingrafting  the  lemon-tree  on 
the  bergamot  pear-ftock.  It  is  no  more  than  the  oily  fluid  of 
thefe  lemons  exprefTed  by  the  fingers.  See  Essence,  &c. 

I  here  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fnufF  of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  only  dean  tobacco,  with  a  little  of  the  efience  rubbed  into 
it.  See  Snuff,  &c. 

BERGAMOT*,  or  Berghmote,  vulgarly  Bar  mote, 
a  court  held  on  a  hill  for  deciding  pleas  and  controverfies  a- 
mong  the  Derbyfhire  miners. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  berg,  mons ;  arid  mote, 
conventus *  alfembly  or  meeting. 

BERLIN,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot-kind,  much  ufed 
of  late;  taking  its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin  in  Germa¬ 
ny  :  though  fome  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  I- 
talians,  and  derive  the  word  from  berliha,  a  name  given  by 
them  to  a  fort  of  ftage,  whereon  perfons  are  expofed  to  pub¬ 
lic  lhame. 

T  he  berlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to  travel  in,  being 
lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned,  than  a  chariot. — The 
body  of  it  is  hung  high  on  fhafts  by  leathern  braces;  there 
being  a  kmd  of  ftirrup  or  footftool  for  theconveniency  of  get¬ 
ting  into  it:  inftead  of  fide-windows,  there  arefkreens  to  let 
down  in  bad  weather,  and  draw  up  in  good. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  four  or 
five  foot  wide,  left  without  the  rampart,  between  its  foot 
and  the  fide  of  the  moat;  to  receive  the  earth  that  rolls  down 
horn  the  rampart,  ahd  prevents  its  falling  into  and  filling  up 
the  moat.  °  r 

1  his  is  alfo  called  liflere,  relais,  retraite,  pasdefouris,  fore¬ 
land,  &c. 

for  more  fecurfty,  the  berme  is  pallifaded. 
BERNARDINS,  or  BeEnardites,  the  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order  extended  over  great  part  of  Europe;  being  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  firft  made  by  Ro¬ 
bert,  aboot  de  Moleme ;  and  further  reformed  by  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  abbot  de  Clervaux,  whence  they  take  their  name. 

1  heir  ufual  habit  is  a  white  gown,  with  a  black  fcapulary; 
but  when  they  officiate,  they  put  on  a  large  white  coul  with 
great  Jeeves,  and  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. 

I  he  BernardinS'  differ  very  little  from  the  Ciftercians.  Thev 
had  their  origin  toward  the  begining  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  bee  Cistercian. 

BERRY, bacca,  agrain, fruit,  or  feed,  produced  by  feveral  herbs, 
trees  and  fhrubs,  thence  called  bacciferous,  for  the  conferva- 
t.on,_and  re-production  of  their  kind.  See  Bacciferous. 
Berries  are  of  Vafious  fizes,  forms,  properties,  and  ufes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plants  whereon  they  grow.— Some  are  ufed  in 
medicine,  as  jumper -berries,  buckthorn- berries,  &c  —  Others 

jSe=thea„iclesiAv.cKOK. 

BERh:  L,  or  Beryl  l,  B'/ipuAAoj,  in  the  ancient  pfiyfiology,  de¬ 
notes  a  transparent  ftone,  or  gem,  brought  from  India,  of  a 
ljSht>  pr  P-ie  green  colour  ;  infomuch  that  fome  have  repre- 
fentec  it  as  of  two  colours,  the  one  green,  the  other  pale. 

Tne  beryl  of  the  ancients  is  the  fame  with  what  in  latter 
times  has  been  denominated  aqua-tnarina ,  by  reafon  of  its 
azure  or  fea-green  colour.  See  Aqjja-m arina. 

The  beryl  differs  from  the  chryfioberyl,  which  is  fomewhat  pa¬ 
ler,  and  partakes  more  of  the  yellow;  and  from  the  chryfio- 
prafius ,  which  partakes  more  of  the  green. 

Some  authors  take  th e beryl  to  be  the  diamond  of  the  ancients- 
this  is  certain,  the  ableft  modern  jewellers  fometimes  mif- 
take  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  beryl  is  fometimes  found  in  pieces  large  enouyh  to  form 
fine  vafes,  It  is  faid,  there  are  many  of  Them  in^Cambav-i 
Martaban,  Pegu,  and  Ceylon.  '  ‘  ’ 

The  properties  of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancient  naturalifts;  it  kept  people  from  falling 
into  ambufeades  of  enemies,  excited  courage  in  the  fearfuT 
cured  difeafes  of  the  eyes  and  ftomach.  — It  does  none  of  thefe 
things  now  ;  becaufe  people  are  not  fimple  enough  to  believo 
it  has  the  virtue  to  do  them. 

BE,S>  ,or  ?ySJS>  an  ancic,,t  Roman  weight,  containin'*  two 

oA'Tj'jRf  *  that  is  eight*®/*.  See  the  article  As. 

BESANT  Bezant,  Bisant,  or  Bvzant,  a  fort  of 
com  ftruck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  the  Chriftian  cm- 
perors.  See  Coin  and  Money. 

The  befant  was  pure  gold,  or  twenty-four  carats  fine:  but  its 
value  is  not  well  agreed  on. 

Hence  alfo  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar,  on  fefti- 
vals,  is  ftill  called  befant,  or  hi, ant 
BESS  IS.  See  the  article  Be  s. 

iGgg  BESTAIL, 
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BEST  AIL,  or  Bestial,  in  ancient  ftatutes  is  ufed  for  cat 

.  .tie,  5  Ed.  3.  c.  2. 

BESTIARII,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  thofe  who  were 
hired  to  combate  with  beafts,  or  were  expofed  to  them,  by 
fentence  of  law. 

We  ufually  diftiriguifh  two  kinds  of  bejiiarii:  the  fir  ft  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  beads  ;  either  as  being  enemies  taken 
prifoners,  or  as  being  flaves,  and  guilty  of  fome  enormous 
crime. — Thefe  were  all  expofed  naked,  and  without  defence 
to  the  beads;  nor  did  it  aught  avail  to  conquer  and  kill  the 
bead,  frefh  ones  being  continually  let  loofe  on  them,  till  they 
wrere  dead. — But  it  feldom  happened  that  two  were  requirec 
for  the  fame  man;  on  the  contrary,  one  bead  frequently  dif- 
patched  feveral  men.  Cicero  mentions  a  lion,  which  alone 
difpatched  two  hundred  bejiiarii. — Thofe  who  fucceeded  the 
firft  were  called  etpefyoi,  and  the  lad  ht^ixtoi  ;  among  the  Ro 
mans,  meridiani.  See  Meridiani,  Gladiator,  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  tSc. 

The  Chridians  were  bejiiarii  of  this  kind,  even  fome  of  them 
who  were  Roman  citizens;  though  it  was  the  legal  right  0" 
fuch  to  be  exempt  from  it. 

ft  he  fecond  kind  of  bejiiarii ,  Seneca  obferves,  confided  o 
young  men,  who,  to  become  expert  in  managing  their  arms, 
fought  fometimes  againd  beads,  and  fometimes  againd  one 
another;  and  of  bravo’s,  who,  to  (hew  their  courage  anc 
dexterity,  expofed  themfelves  to  this  dangerous  combat.  Au- 
gudus  encouraged  this  pradlice  in  young  men  of  the  fird 
rank  ;  Nero  expofed  himfelf  to  it;  and  it  was  for  the  killing 
beads  in  the  amphitheatre,  that  Commodus  acquired  the  title 
of  the  Roman  Hercules. 

Vigenereto  thefe  adds  two  kinds  of  bejiiarii  more:  the  fird 
were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  ofit,  and  fought  for  money; 
the  fecond  was  where  feveral  bejiiarii  armed,  were  let  loofe  at 
once  againd  a  number  of  beads. 

BEVEL,  in  mafonry,  and  among  joiners,  a  kind  of  fquare, 
one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  ftraight,  and  the  other  crooked, 
according  to  the  fweep  of  an  a,^ch  or  vault;  being  withal 
moveable,  on  a  point,  or  centre,  fo  that  it  may  be  let  to  any 
angle.  SeeSojjARE. 

1  he  make  and  ufe  of  the  bevel  are  pretty  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  common  fquare  and  mitre,  except  that  thefe  latter 
are  fixed  ;  the  fird  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  at  forty-five;  whereas  the  bevel  being  moveable,  may, 
in  fome  mealure,  fupply  the  office  of  both,  and  yet,  which  it 
is  chiedy  intended  for,  fupply  the  deficiencies  ofboth,  ferving 
to  fet  off,  or  transfer,  angles  either  greater  or  lefs  than  ninety 
or  forty- five  degrees.  See  Mitre,  &c. 

Be  ve  L -angle  is  ufed  among  the  workmen,  to  denote  any  other 
angle  but  thofe  of  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees.  See  Angle. 

BE  VILE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  broken,  or  opening 
like  a  carpenter’s  rule. — Thus  he  beareth  argent  a  chief  bevile 
vert,  by  the  name  of  Beverlis. — V.  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  8. 

B'E  Y,  or  Beg,  denotes  a  governour  of  a  country,  or  town  in 
the  Turkifh  empire. 

The  Turks  write  the  word  begh ,  or  bek,  but  pronounce  it 
bey:  properly  it  fignifies  lord,  but  is  particularly  applied  to  a 
lord  of  a  banner ,  whom  in  the  fame  language  they  caliyi?»- 
giakbeg ,  or  hey ;  fangiak,  which  among  them  fignifies  banner, 
or Jlandard,  being  the  badge  of  him  who  commands  in  a 
confiderable  place  of  fome  province,  having  under  him  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  Spain’s,  or  horfe. 

Each  province  in  Turkey  is  divided  into  feven  of  thefe fan- 
giaks,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a  bey,  and  thefe 
are  all  commanded  by  the  governour  of  the  province,  whom 
they  alfo  call  beghiler-beghi ,  or  beyler-bey,  i.  e.  lord  of  the  lords 
or  beys  of  the  province.  See  Beglerbeg. 

Thefe  beys  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  fame  that  bannerets  for¬ 
merly  were  in  England.  See  Banneret. 

Bey,  of  Tunis,  denotes  a  prince,  or  king  thereof ;  anfwering  to 
what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  Dey. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed  by  a  bey, 
or  vice-roy;  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at  pleafure,  by 
the  dey;  but  has  a  defpotic  power  within  his  jurifdi&ion ; 
and,  at  the  feafons  of  collecting  the  tribute  from  the  Arabs, 
is  affifted  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Algiers.  Shaw.  Trav.  p  6. 
BEZ  AN  B,  See  the  article  Be  sant. 

B  E  Z  O  A  R  *,or  Bezoard,  primarily  denotes  an  antidote,  or 
counter-poifon.  See  Antidote. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Perfian  pa-zahar,  which  de- 
notes  the  fame;  pa,  fignifying,  againft ;  and  zahar,  poifon. 
In  which  fenfe  the  name  is  applied  to  divers  chymical  com- 
pohtions  of  that  intention;  as,  mineral,  folar,  and  jovial  be- 
zoards.  See  Bezoardicum. 

Some  have  alfo  given  the  appellation  animal  bezoard ,  to  a 

powuer  made  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  vipers,  pulverized  to¬ 
gether.  See  Viper. 

Lezoar,  or  Bezoard,  ina  more  proper  fenfe,  denotesa  me¬ 
dicinal  done,  brought  from  theEaft  or  Weft-Indies,  compofed 
o  ev  era  coats  ai  one  over  another,  generated  in  the  ftomach 
of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  and  efteemed  a  powerful  an¬ 
tidote  and  caidiac  —  Or,  it  may  be  defined,  a  ftony  fubftance, 
taken  out  of  the  fiomach  of  fome  animal,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  coats  or  laminae,  like  an  onion,  and  endued  with  a 

power  of  refilling  poifon.  See  Counterpoison. 
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This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  true  bezoar-,  and  is  0f  tw 
kinds,  oriental ,  and  occidental. 

Oriental  Bezoar  is  in  the  mod  efieem,  and  is  brouo-fit  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  chiefly  Golconda,  °and  Ca- 
nanor:  it  is  there  found  mingled  with  the  dung  ^f  an  a 
nimal  of  the  goat-kind  called  pazan-,  in  the  belly  whereof 
this  ftone  is  found. — The  buds  of  a  certain  fhrub  which  the 
animal  ufes  to  brouze,  are  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafis  on  which  it  is  formed. 

The  bezoar  ordinarily  grows  of  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn,  fome¬ 
times  of  that  of  a  pigeon’s  egg:  it  is  compofed  of  feveral 
Ihining  fkins,  or  coats,  like  an  onion,  fometimes  of  a  blood- 
colour,  fometimes  a  pale  yellow,  a  brownilh  red,  and  honeyl 
colour. — The  number  ot  bezoars  produced  by  each  animal  is 
various,  fome  yielding  one,  two ,&c.  to  fix,  and  others  none 
at  all. 

The  larger  the  ftone,  the  more  valuable  it  is  held;  its  price 
increafing  like  that  of  the  diamond.— A  ftone  of  one  ounce 
is  fold  in  the  Indies  for  ioo  franks,  and  one  of  four  ounces 
for  2000  livres. 

Oriental  bezoar  muft  be  chofe  gloffy,  of  a  fmell  like  that  of 
ambergr eefe,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  in  large  pieces;  its 
figure  is  different,  its  colour  ufually  olive. 

Bezoar  is  eafily  fophifticated,  and  the  deceit  as  eafily  difeo- 
vered.  The  methods  of  proving  it  are,  \Ji,  to  fteep  it  three 
or  tour  hours  in  lukewarm  water;  if  the  water  be  not  tin¬ 
ged,  nor  the  bezoar  lofe  of  its  weight,  it  is  pure,  idly.  To 
try  it  with  a  Iharp,  red-hot  iron;  if  it  enters  the  ftone ,’  and 
the  heat  makes  it  fry  and  fhrivel,  it  is  faditious.  idly.  To 
rub  it  over  a  paper  fmeared  with  chalk,  or  quick-lime; 
if  it  leave  a  yellow  teint  on  the  former,  or  a  green  one  ort 
the  latter,  it  is  good. 

Bezoar  is  given  in  vertigo’s,  epilepfies,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  jaundice,  colic,  and  fo  many  other  difeafes,  that  were 
its  real  virtues  anfwerableto  its  reputed  ones,  it  were  doubt- 
lefs  a panacea .  Indeed,  its  rarity,  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  its  formation,  have,  perhaps,  contributed  as  much  to  its 
reputation,  as  any  intrinfic  worth.  At  prefent  it  begins  to 
be  prized  lefs,  and  a  great  many  able  phyficians  difeard^it,  as 
of  no  ufe  or  efficacy  at  all. 

Occidental  Bezoar  is  heavier,  more  brittle,  of  a  dirtier 
green  colour,  lefs  gloffy,  and  generally  held  much  inferior 
in  virtue  to  the  oriental  kind.— It  is  found  in  the  belly  of 
feveral  animals,  efpecially  in  Peru ;  as  the  guanaco’s,  jacho’s, 
vicunna’s,  and  taragua’s;  the  bezoar  of  which  laft  is  the  moft 
efteemed,  this  animal  being  much  like  the  goat  that  produces 
the  oriental.— But  that  of  the  firft  is  more  common,  viz. 
the  guanaco’s,  a  creature  about  the  fize  of  a  horfe,  by 

fome  deferibed  as  of  a  fpecies  between  a  camel  and  a  wild 
goat. 

In  fome,  this  ftone  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  in  others  of 
a  pullet’s  egg:  in  fome  it  is  oval,  in  others  flat,  in  others 
round;  it  is  ufually  of  an  alh-colour,  fometimes  dufky;  and 
formed  of  feales,  like  the  oriental,  but  much  thicker:  it  is 
fmooth  and  even  without  fide,  but  when  broke,  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  fublimated,  by  reafon  of  the  little  Ihining  needles 
whereof  it  appears  to  be  compofed. 

German  Bezoar,  which  fome  call  cow’s  egg,  is  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  ftomach  of  certain  cows,  but  more  frequently  in  that 
of  the  chamois,  a  fort  of  rupicapra,  or  wild-goat. See  Sh  a  m  M  y 
Thefe  bezoars  are  fuppofed  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  hair 
of  thofe  animals,  which  being  occafionally  licked  effby  the 
tongue,  is  fwallowed  down,  and  being  impregnated  with  the 
faliva,  £sY.  is  condenfed  into  balls. 

Some  of  them  weigh  18  ounces,  but  they  are  not  much  e- 
fteemed,  though  they  are  ufed  in  fome  medicines,  and  by  the 
painters  in  miniature,  to  make  a  yellow  colour. 

Befides  thefe  three  kinds  of  bezoar  which  the  Ihops  afford 
there  are  three  other  kinds  much  rarer,  viz.  the 
Hog  ox  Boar  Bezoar,  called  by  the  Dutch,  pedro  de  porco; 
and  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  brought  it  into  Europe  pedro 
de  vaparis ,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  boar,  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies, 

In  figure  and  fize  it  refembles  a  filbert,  though  more  irregular* 
its  colour  not  fixed,  but  moft  commonly  white  with  a&teint 

of  blue;  it  is  fmooth  and  Ihining;  and  is  valued  at  ten  times 
its  weight  in  gold. 

The  Indians  attribute  infinite  virtues  to  this  bezoar:  they  call 
it  tnajlica  de  foho,  and  prefer  it  to  the  goat-bezoar-,  not  fo 
much  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  the  beft  prefervative  in 
the  world  againft  poifons,  as  on  account  of  its  being  foverei<m 
in  the  cure  of  the  mardoxi,  a  difeafe  they  are  liable  to 
and  which  is  not  lefs  dangerous  than  the  plague  in  Europe. 
Other  properties  which  they  aferibe  to  it  are,  that  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable  againft  malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox,  and  moft  difeafes 
in  women  with  child;  experience  {hewing  that  it  pro- 
motes  abortion  in  thofe  who  ufe  it  indifcrectly. 

To  ufeit,  they  infufe  it  in  water,  or  wine,  till  it  has  commu¬ 
nicated  a  little  bitternefs  to  it.  To  facilitate  the  infufion  and 
at  the  fame  time  preferve  fo  precious  a  ftone,  they  ufuallv 
fet  it  in  a  gold  cafe  pierced  with  holes.  }  ^ 

Porcupine  and  Monky  Bezoars  only  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
hog,  in  that  they  are  found  in  the  gall-bladdersof  thofe  animals; 
unlefs  we  fay  with  Tavernier,  that  thefe  two,  which  he 
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calls  Malacca-Jlones ,  are  not  taken  from  the  sail-bladders  but 
from  the  heads  of  the  monky  and  porcupine;  and  that  they 
are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  natives  of  Malacca,  that  they 
never  part  with  them,  unlcfs  as  prefents  to  ambaffadors,  or 
the  greateft  princes  of  the  eaft. 

Some  add,  that  they  are  likewise  found  in  Siam.— Indeed, 
the  form,  colour,  and  properties  of  thefe  three  bezoar s  are  fo 
near  a-kin,  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  they  are  all  the 
fame  ftones  under  three  different  names. 

BEZOARDICUM  Minerale,  or  Mineral  B  E  z  o  a  r  ,  is  a 
preparation  of  antimony  corre&ed  with  fpirit  of  nitre’  and 
foftened  by  repeated  lotions,  which  carry  off  the  purgative 
virtue  and  fubftitute  a  diaphoretic  one;  by  which  it  promotes 
fweat,  like  the  native  Bone  of  that  name". 

Bezoardicum  Joviale ,  or  Bezoar  of  Jupiter ,  is  a  regulus 
made  by  melting  three  ounces  of  regulus  of  antimony  and 
two  of  block-tin,  which,  powdered  and  mixed  with  fix 
ounces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  diftilled  off  in  a  kind  of 
and  that  difTolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  the  folution 
diftilled  three  times;  the  bezoar  remaining  at  bottom  is  to  be 
powdered,  wafhed,  and  mingled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  till  it 
grow  infipid. 

Bezoardicum  Lunale ,  or  of  fiver,  is  made  by  mixing  recti¬ 
fied  butter  of  antimony  with  fine  filver,  difTolved  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  upon  which  a  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  is  the 

bezoar. 

Bezoardicum  Martiale ,  is  a  diffolution  of  crocus  rriartis  by 
reverberation  in  butter  of  antimony,  with  fpirit  of  nitre  poured 
on  it.  commended  by  fome  againft  hyfterical,  hypochondria¬ 
cal,  and  i&erical  diforders. 

B I  AT  H  A  N  AT  I,  BIA0ANATOI  *,  the  fame  with  filicides, 
or  thofe  who  kill  themfelves.  See  Suicide. 

*  Dr.  Donne  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  a  work  under  the  title  of 
Biathar.atus :  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  this  pofition, 
or  paradox — 1  hat  fuicide  is  not  fo  naturally  fin;  as  that  it 
.  may  never  be  otherwife.  Land.  4to. 

B  I  BE  RE  ad  pinnas.  See  the  article  Pin  n  as. 

BIBITORV  Mufcle.  See  Adductor  Oculi. 

BIBLE,  a  book,  by  way  of  eminence  fo  called,  containing  the 
feriptures,  i.  e.  the  writings  of  the  old  and  new  teftament. 
Bibles  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  their  language,  into  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Cophtic,  &c.' 
Some  account  of  each  whereof,  and  their  feveral  editions,  &c. 

.  we  {hall  here  fuhjoin.  “ 

Hebrew  Bibles,  are  either  niariufeript,  or  printed. —  The  heft 
manufeript  bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe 
copied  by  the  Jews  of  Germany  are  lefs  exafit,  but  more 
common.  The  two  kinds  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other;  the  former  being  in  beautiful  characters,  like  the  He¬ 
brew  bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens  and  Plantin ;  the  latter  in 
characters  like  thofe  of  Munfter  and  Gryphius.— F.  Simon 
obferves,  that  the  oldeft  manufeript  Hebrew  bibles  are  not  above 
6  or  700  years  old ;  nor  does  Rabbi  Menaham,  who  quotes  avaft 
number  of  them,  pretend  any  of  them  exceed  600  years. 

The  moft  ancient  printed  Hebrezv  bibles  are  thofe  publifhed  by 
the  Jews  of  Italy,  efpecially  of  Pefaro  and  Breffe.  Thofe  of 
Portugal  alfo  printed  fome  parts  of  the  bible  at  Lifbon,  before 
their  expulfion. — This  may  be  obferved  in  the  general,  that 
the  belt  Hebrew  bibles  are  thofe  printed  under  the  infpeCtion 
of  the  Jews;  there  being  fo  many  minutiae  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  other  to  fucceed  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  Dan.  Bomberg  printed 
feveral  Hebrew  bibles  in  folio  and  quarto  at  Venice,  moft  of 
which  are  efteemed  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians:  the 
firft  in  1517,  which  is  the  leaft  exaCfi,  and  generally  goes  by 
the  name  of  Felix  Pratenfis;  the  perfon  who  revifed  it:  the 
fecond  in  1526,  with  the  maffora  and  the  commentaries  of 
feveral  rabbins,  and  a  Hebrew  preface  by  Rabbi  J.  Bencha- 
jim.— In  1548,  the  fame  Bomberg  printed  the  folio  bible  of 
Rabbi  Benchajim,  which  is  the  belt  and  moft  perfeCI  of  them 
all:  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  firft  of  the  fame  rabbi,  by 
the  comment  of  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  oh  the  chronicles,  which 
is  not  in  the  preceeding.  From  this  edition  it  was,  that 
Buxtorf,  the  father,  printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  bible  at 
Bafiil,  in  1618;  but  in  this  are  feveral  faults,  efpecially  in 
the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins,  where  that  learned  man 

altered  fome  places  that  were  againft  the  Chriftians. _ In  the 

fame  year  appeared  at  Venice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbi¬ 
nical  bible  by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who 
pretended  to  have  correHed  a  great  number  of  faults  in  the 
former  edition;  but,  befides  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
other  Hebrew  bibles  of  Venice,  with  regard  to  paper  and 
print,  it  has  paffed  through  the  hands  of  the  inquifitors, 
who  have  altered  many  paffages  in  the  commentaries  6f  the 
rabbins. 

For  Heb> ew  bibles  in  4^1  that  of  R.  Stephens  is  efteemed  for 
the  beauty  of  the  characters;  but  it  is  very  incorrect.  Plan- 
tin  alfo  printed  feveral  beautiful  Hebrew  bibles  at  Antwerp; 
the  beft  is  that  of  1566,  in  4to.  Manafleh  Ben  Ifrael,  a 
learned  Portuguefe  Jew,  publifhed  two  editions  of  the  He¬ 
brew  bible  at  Amfterdam,  the  one  in  4to,  the  other  in  8vo; 
the  firft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  rcafon  is  commodious 
for  the  reader.  In  1634,  R.  Jac.  Lombrofo  publifhed  a  new 
edition  in  4to  at  Venice,  with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  each  page,  where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by 
Spanifh  words.  This  bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at 
Conftantinople:  in  the  text  they  have  diftinguifhed  between 
words  wheie  the  point  carnets  is  to  be  read  with  a  camets- 
hatuph,  that  is  by  an  o  and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible  in  8vo,  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  correCt  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Am¬ 
fterdam.  The  firft,  of  1661,  is  the  beft  paper;  but  that  of 
1667,  the  moft  exafit:  that  however,  publifhed  fince  at  Am¬ 
fterdam  by  Vander  Hooght  in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of 
them.  1 

._  ...  •'  V  /  -f  '  ih  • 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraifing  Proteftants  engaged  themfelves 
in  revifing  and  publifhing  the  Hebrew  bible ,  viz.  Clodius, 
Jablonfki,  and  Opitius. — Clodius’s  edition  was  publifhed  at 
Frankfort  in  1677*  •  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  it 

has  the  various  readings  of  the  former  editions;  but  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  appear  fufficiently  verfed  in  the  accenting,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  the  poetical  books ;  befides,  that  not  being& pub¬ 
lifhed  under  his  eye,  many  faults  have  crept  in.— That  of 
Jablonfki  in  1699,  in  410,  at  Berlin,  is  very  beautiful  as  to 
letter  and  print:  but,  though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias,  and  Clodius,  fome  critics  find 
it  fcarce  in  any  thing  different  from  the  4to  edition  of  Bom¬ 
berg- — That  of  Opitius  is  alfo  in  4m,  at  Keil  in  1709;  the 
character  is  large  and  good,  but  the  paper  bad :  It  is  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  care;  but  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  ma- 
nuferipts  but  thofe  of  the  German  libraries;  neglecting  the 

French  ones,  which  is  an  omiffion  common  to  all  three. _ 

They  have  this  advantage  however,  that  befides  the  divifions 
ufed  by  the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into  parafkes 
and  pefukim,  they  have  alfo  thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  or  of 
the  Latin  bibles ,  into  chapters  and  verfes;  the  keri  ketib,  or 
various  readings,  Latin  fummaries,  hfc.,  which  make  them 
of  conflderable  ufe,  with  refpecl  to  the  Latin  editions  and 
the  concordances. 

The  little  bible  of  R.  Stephens  in  i6to,  is  much  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  the  character.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken; 
there  being  another  edition  of  Geneva,  exceedingly  like  it[ 
excepting,  that  the  print  is  worfe,  and  the  text  lefs  correCt? 

To  tbefe  may  be  added  fome  other  Hebrew  bibles  without 
points,  in  8vo  and  24to,  which  are  much  coveted  by  the 
Jews;  not  that  they  are.  more  exafit,  but  more  portable  than 
the  reft,  and  are  ufed  in  their  fynagogues  and  fchools-  of 
thefe  there  are  two  beautiful  editions,  the  one  of  Plantin,  in 
8vo,  with  two  columns,  and  the  other  in  24m, ;  reprinted  by 
Kaphalengius  at  Leiden,  in  1610.  There  is  alfo  an  edition 
ol  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfterdam,  in  1631,  in  a  larger  cha¬ 
racter;  another  in  i2mo  at  Frankfort,  in  1604,  full  of  fa  lifts 
with  a  preface  of  M.  Leufden  at  the  head  of  it.  .  * 

Greet  Bibles.— -There  are  a  great  number  of  editions  of  the 
bible  m  Greek;  but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  or  four 
principal  ones,  viz.  that  of  Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  He- 
nares,  that  of  Venice,  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Oxford.— 
The  firft  was  publifhed  in  1515  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and 
infer  ted  in  the  polyglot  bible,  ufually  called  the  Compluten- 
fian  bible:  this  edition  is  not  juft,  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy 
being  altered  in  many  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  It 
has  however  been  reprinted  in  the  polyglot  bible  of  Antwerp 

lv\  TZ  at/  ,0t  oanSA  an<i  ln  t^ie  4to  bible  commonly  called  bible 
of  ratable ,  See  Polyglot. 

The  fecond  Greek  bible  is  that  of  Venice  in  1518.  Here  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  reprinted  juft  as  it  flood  in  the 
manufeript,  fuU  of  faults  of  the  copifts,  but  eafily  amended. 
—This  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Strafburg,  Bafil,  Frank- 
foit,  and  other  places,  with  fome  alterations  to  brin^  it 
nearer  the  Hebrew.  The  moft  commodious  is  that  of  Fra'nk- 
fort;  there  being  added  to  this,  little  fchoiia,  where  are  fhewri 
the  diffident  interpretations  of  the  old  Greek  tranflators:  the 
author  of  this  collection  has  not  added  his  name;  but  it  is 
commonly  aferibed  to  Junius. 

The  third  Greek  bible  is  that  of  Rome  in  1587,  with  Greek 
fchoiia  collected  from  the  manuferipts  in  the  Roman  libraries 
by  Pet.  Morin.  This  fine  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1628,  by  J.  Morin*  prieft  of  the  oratory,  who  has  added 
the  Latin  tranflation,  which  in  the  Roman  was  printed  fepa 
rately,  with  fchoiia.— The  Greek  edition  of  Rome  has  been 
printed  in  the  Polyglot  bible  of  London;  to  which'  are  added 
at  bottom,  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
lcript.  1  his  has  been  alfo  reprinted  in  England  in  4to  and 
i2mo,  with  fome  alterations.  Is  has  been  again  publifhed 
at  *  raneker  in  1709,  by  Bos,  who  has  added  all  the  various 
readings  he  could  find. 

The  fourth  Greek  bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alexandrian 
manufeript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Grabe  in  1707  In 
this  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  is  not  printed  fuch  as  it  is 
but  fuch  as  it  was  thought  it  fhould  be,  i.  e  it  is  altered 
where-ever  there  appeared  any  fault  of  the  copifts,  or  any 
word  infer  ted  from  any  particular  dialed:  this,  fome  think 

?  P'Trt,  uT"’  C"'  °'herS  “  fau)tl  urSing  that  the  inanu- 
fenpt  fliould  have  been  g.ven  abfolutely  and  entirely  of  itfelf 

and  all  conjeftures,  as  to  the  readings,  have  been  throw, 
into  the  notes.  See  SePtuAgint. 

Latin  Bibles,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  reduced  to 
three  dalles,  viz.  the  ancient  vulgate ,  tranfiated  fcom  the 

Greek 
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Greek  fepiuagint:  the  modern  vdlgate,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  done  from  the  Hebrew  text;  and  the  new  Latin 
tran/lations ,  done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury, — -We  have  nothing  remaining  ot  the  ancient  vulgate 
ufed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  Weftern  churches,  but  the 
Pfalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiaftes.  Nobilius  has  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  it  from  the' works  of  the  ancient  Latin  fatheis;  but 
it  was  impofiible  to  do  it  exactly,  in  regard  moft  of  the  fathers 
did  not  keep  clofe  to  it  in  their  citations.  See  V ULGATE, 

As  to  the  modern  vulgate ,  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  editions 
very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  infertec 
one  in  the  bible  of  Complutum,  corredled  and  altered  in  many 
places.  R.  Stephens,  and  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  have 
taken  a  world  of  pains  in  corredting  the  modern  vulgate. 
The  beft  edition  of  Stephens’s  Latin  bible  is  that  of  1540,  re¬ 
printed  in  1545;  in  which  are  added,  on  the  margin,  the 
various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manufcripts,  which  he  had 
confulted.  The  dodtors  of  Louvain  revifed  the  modern  vul¬ 
gate  after  R.  Stephens;  and  added  the  various  readings  of  fe¬ 
veral  Latin  manufcripts.  The  beft  of  the  Louvain  editions 
are  thofe,  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  bible  were  made  before 
the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  Since  which, 
people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  alterations,  excepting 
in  comments,  and  feparate  notes.  The  correction  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  in  1592,  is  now  the  ftandard  throughout  all  the 
Roman  churches :  that  pontiff  made  two  reformations;  but 
it  is  the  firft  of  them  that  is  followed.  From  this  the  bibles 
of  Plantin  were  done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  reft ; 
fo  that  the  common  bibles  have  none  of  the  after-corredfions 
of  the  fame  Clement  VIIL — It  is  a  heavy  charge  that  lies 
on  the  editions  of  pope  Clement,  viz ,  that  they  have  fome 
new  texts  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered,  to  countenance 
and  confirm  what  they  call  the  Catholic  dodtrine:  witnefs 
that  celebrated  pallage  of  St.  John,  tresfunt ,  See.  SeeVuL- 

CATK. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Latin  bibles  of  the  third  clafs, 
comprehending  the  verfions  from  the  originals  of  the  facred 
books  made  within  thefe  200  years. — The  firft  is  that  of 
Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican,  printed  at  Lions  in  4to,  in 
1528,  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the  author  im¬ 
proved  in  a  fecond  edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  fame  at  Lions  in  folio,  with  fcholia,  publifhed 
under  the  name  of  Michael  Villanovanus,  i.  e.  Michael  Ser- 
vetus,  author  of  the  fcholia.  Thofe  of  Zurich  have  likewife 
publifhed  an  edition  of  Pagninus’s  bible  in  4to.  And  R.  Ste¬ 
phens  reprinted  it  in  folio,  with  the  vulgate,  in  1557,  pre¬ 
tending  to  give  it  more  corredt  than  in  the  former  editions. 
There  is  alfo  another  edition  of  1586,  in  four  columns,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Vatable :  And  we  find  it  again  in  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  edition  of  the  bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked  the  ver¬ 
fion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  corrected,  or  rather  rendered  lite¬ 
ral,  by  Arias  Montanus;  which  correction  being  approved 
of  by  the  doCtcrs  of  Louvain,  &c.  was  inferted  in  the  poly¬ 
glot  bible  of  Philip  II.  and  fince  in  that  of  London.  There 
have  been  various  editions  of  it  in  folio,  4to,  and  8vo ;  to 
which  have  been  added  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  old  teftament, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  new.  The  beft  of  them  all  is  the  firft, 
which  is  in  folio,  1571- 

Si  nee  the  reformation,  there  have  been  feveral  Latin  verfions 
of  the  bible  from  the  originals,  by  Proteftants.  The  moft 
efteemed  are  thofe  of  Munfter,  Leo  J  uda,  Caftalio,  and  Tre- 
mellius:  the  three  laft  whereof  have  been  reprinted  various 
times. — Caftalio’s  fine  Latin  pleafes  moft  people;  but  there 
are  fome  who  think  it  too  much  affedfed:  the  beft  edition 
thereof  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda’s  verfion,  altered  a  little 
by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to  the  ancient  Latin 
edition,  as  publifhed  by  R.  Stephens  with  notes,  under  the 
name  of  Vatable.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  prefer¬ 
red,  efpecially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone  a  great 
number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  bibles ,  comprehending 
the  Vulgate  edition  corrected  from  the  originals.  The  bible 
of  Ifidorus  Clarius  is  of  this  number:  that  author  not  being 
contented  with  reftoring  the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  tranflator  in  a  great  number  of  places,  which  he 
thought  ill  rendered.  Some  Proteftants  have  followed  the 
fame  method  ;  and  among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Ofian- 
der,  who  have  each  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
corredted  from  the  originals. 

Oriental  Bibles. — At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  verfions  of 
the  bible  muft  be  placed  the  Samaritan ;  as  being  the  moft 
ancient  of  all,  and  admitting  no  more  for  holy  feripture  but 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moles. — This  tranflation  is 
made  from  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  verfion  has 
never  been  printed  alone;  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Poly¬ 
glots  of  London  and  Paris.  See  Samaritan  and  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

Chaldee  Bibles  are  only  the  glofles  or  expofitions  made  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  when  they  fpake  the  Chaldee  tongue. 

T  hefe  they  call  by  the  name  of  Targumim ,  or  paraphrafes , 
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as  not  being  any  ftriCt  verfions  of  the  feripture.  They  have 
been  inferted  entire  in  the  large  Hebrew  bibles  of  Venice  and 
Bafil ;  but  are  read  more  commodioufiy  in  the  Polyglots,  being 
there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation.  See  Targum. 

Syriac  Bibles. — In  the  year  1562,  Widmanftadius  printed  the 
whole  New  Teftament  in  Syriac  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful 
character:  After  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions;  and 
it  was  inferted  in  the  bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a  Latin  tranfla¬ 
tion.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publifhed  a  beautiful  Syriac  edition 
of  the  Pfalms  at  Paris  in  1525,  with  a  Latin  interpretation. 
The  whole  bible  is  printed  in  Syriac  in  the  Polyglots  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris. 

Arabic  Bibles. — In  the  year  1516,  Aug.  Juftinian,  bifhop  of 
Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Pfalter, 
with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee  paraphrafe,  adding  Latin 
interpretations.  There  are  alfo  Arabic  verfions  of  the  whole 
feriptures  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris;  and  we  have 
an  edition  of  the  Old  Teftament  entire,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1671,  by  order  of  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide ;  but  it 
is  of  little  efteem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably  to  the  Vul¬ 
gate  edition.  The  Arabic  bibles  among  us,  are  not  the  fame 
with  thofe  ufed  with  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft. — Some  learn¬ 
ed  men  take  the  Arabic  verfion  in  the  Old  Teftament,  printed 
in  the  Polyglots,  to  be  that  of  Saadias :  at  leaft  in  the  main. 
Their  reafon  is,  that  Aben  Ezra,  a  great  antagonift  of  Saadias, 
quotes  fome  paflages  of  his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Polyglots;  yet  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  Saadias’s  verfion  is  not  extant.  In  1622, 
Erpenius  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  of  Mauritania,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of  Barbary, 
and  for  their  ufe.  This  verfion  is  very  literal,  and  efteemed 
very  exaCt.  The  four  Evangelifts  have  alfo  been  publifhed 
in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  at  Rome  in  1591,  folio. 
Thefe  have  been  fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglots  of  London 
and  Paris,  with  fome  little  alterations  of  Gabriel  Sionita. 
Erpenius  publifhed  an  Arabic  New  Teftament,  entire,  as  he 
found  it  in  his  manufeript  copy,  at  Leyden,  in  1616. 

Cophtic  Bibles. — We  have  no  part  of  the  bible  printed  in 
Cophtic,  but  there  are  feveral  manufeript  copies  in  the  great 
libraries,  efpecially  that  of  the  French  king. 

Mthiopic  Bibles. — The  ^Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranflated  the 
bible  into  their  language.  There  have  been  printed  fepa- 
rately,  the  Pfalms,  Canticles,  fome  chapters  of  Genefis, 
Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaniah,  Malachi,  and  the  New  1 
Teftament;  all  which  have  been  fince  reprinted  in  the  Poly¬ 
glot  of  London. — For  theiEthiopic  New  Teftament,  which 
was  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very  unaccurate 
work,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Englifh  Polyglot  with  all  its 
faults. 

Armenian  Bibi.es. — There  is  a  very  ancient  Armenian  verfion 
of  all  the  bible ^  done  from  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy,  by  fome 
of  their  dodlors  about  the  time  of  St.  Chryfoftom.  This  was 
firft  printed  entire  in  1664,  by  one  of  their  bifhops  at  Am- 
fterdam,  in  4to;  with  the  New  Teftament  in  8vo. 

Perfian  Bibles. — Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  fay,  that  all  the 
feripture  was  formerly  tranflated  into  the  language  of  the 
Perfians ;  but  we  have  nothing  now  remaining  of  the  ancient 
verfion,  which  was,  doubtlefs,  done  from  the  Septuagint. 
The  Perfian  Pentateuch  printed  in  the  London  polyglot  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perfian  Jew.  In  the 
fame  Polyglot  we  have  likewife  the  four  Evangelifts  in  Per¬ 
fian,  with  a  Latin  tranflation;  but  this  appears  very  modern, 
incorreCt,  and  of  little  ufe. 

Gothic  Bibles.— It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilas,  a  Gothic 
bifhop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made  a  verfion  of 
the  whole  bible ,  excepting  the  book  of  Kings,  for  the  ufe 
of  his  country-men.  That  book  he  omitted,  by  reafon  of 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars  therein;  as  fearing  to  in- 
fpire  too  much  of  the  military  genius  into  that  people.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  of  this  verfion,  but  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelifts,  printed  in  4t°>  at  Dort,  in  1665,  from  a  very  ancient 
MS. 

Mufcovite  Bibles.— An  entire  bible  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue, 
was  printed  at  Oftravia  in  Volhinia,  in  the  year  1581;  and 
this  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  Mufcovite  bible.  It  was 
printed  at  the  expence  of  Con.  Bafil,  duke  of  Oftravia,  for 
the  common  fervice  of  all  Chriftians  who  fpeak  the  Sclavo¬ 
nic  language,  whereof  the  Mufcovitifh  is  a  dialed!. 

Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  re- 
hearfed.  See  F.  Simon’s  Critical  Hi/lory ,  Le  Long’s  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra ,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  F.  Calmet,  annexed 
to  his  dictionary  of  the  bible. 

BICEPS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  common  to  feveral  mufcles, 
from  their  having  two  heads. — Such  is  the 

Biceps  cubiti,  or  humeri^  a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  one  of  whole 
heads  arifes  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  head 
of  the  fcapula,  and  is  round  and  tendinous,  and  inclofed  in 
the  channel  in  the  head  of  the  humerus  :  the  other  arifing 
from  the  proceflus  coracoides,  is  broad  and  tendinous :  and 
both  unite  about  the  middle  and  fore-part  of  the  arm,  and 
make  one  belly,  which  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong  and  round 
tendon  into  the  tuberofity  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ra¬ 
dius. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  24.  fig.  2.  n.  20. 
fig.  6.  n.  15. 
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Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  form  a  large  and  thin  apo- 
neurofis,  which  covers  all  the  mufcles  of  the  radius  and  fin¬ 
gers  externally. — Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  blood-letting, 
not  to  cut  a-crofs,  but  according  to  th£  length  of  the  fibres 
of  this  aponeurofis. — This  mufcle,  with  the  brachireus  inter- 
nus,  bends  the  arm. 

Biceps  Externus ,  called  alfo gemellus.  See  Gemellus. 
Biceps  Tibia,  or  Femoris ,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg  with  two  heads 
the  one  coming  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium,  and *  the 
other  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femur:  both  which  join 
together,  and  are  inferted  by  one  tendon  into  the  fuperior  anc 
external  part  of  the  perone.— Its  ufe  is  to  help  to  bend  the 
tibia,  and  is  likewife  employed  in  turning  the  leg,  together 
with  the  foot  and  toes,  outward,  when  we  fit  down. — See 
Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)yzo-.  6.  n.  40. 

BIDENTALES,  priefts  among  the  ancient  Romans,  infti 
tuted  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  a t  bidental. 

The  bidentales  conftituted  a  college  or  decury,  who  had  the 
fervice  and  procuration,  or  interpretation  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  See  Thunder,  iAc. 

The  firft  and  principal  part  of  their  office  was  the  facrificing 
a  fheep  of  two  years  old,  which  in  their  language  was  called 
bidens,  as  having  only  two  teeth  one  on  each  fide  ;  or  rather 
from  bidenms ,  anciently  written  for  biennis  two  vears  old 
BIGAS  a  chariot  for  racing,  drawn  by  two  horfes  a- bread:. 

*  The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  big*,  in  the  plural ; 
q.  d.  bijugee,  two  horfes  being  joined  by  a jugum,  or  yoak. 

Big*,  Band  contradiftinguifhed  from  trigee,  quadriga ?,  &c. 
SeeTRiGA,  and  Quadriga. 

Biga  are  of  a  very  ancient  Handing  :  all  the  heroes  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  Hefiod,  V  irgil,  iAc.  fought  in  them. 

BIGAMY,  a  double  marriage,  or  the  poffeffing  of  two  wives 
atthe.fame  time.  See  Marriage, 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  thofe  convicted  of  bigamy  were 
branded  with  a  note  of  ignominy ;  and  in  France,  were  an¬ 
ciently  punifhed  with  death.  See  Polygamy. 

Bi  gamy,  in  the  canon  law,  is  alfo  where  a  perfon  either  mar¬ 
ries  two  women  fucceffively ;  or  only  marries  one  woman 
who  had  been  married  before. — Each  of  which  the  canonifts 
account  impediments  to  be  a  clerk,  or  to  hold  a  bifhopric 
without  a  difpenfation :  a  point  of  difeipline  founded  on  that 
of  St.  Paul,  Let  a  bijhop  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  I  Tim.  ■?.  2. 
Apoft.  Conft.  17.  18. 

V  Bigamy  they  make  of  two  kinds — real ,  as  where  the  party 
.  actually  marries  twice  —and  interpretative ,  where  he  marries 
.  a  widow,  or  woman  debauched  before,  which  is  efteemed 
a  kind  of  fecond  marriage. 

,  Here,  F.  Doucine  diftinguifhes,  and  obferves,  that  Irenreus 
having  been  married  twice,  muft  in  this  fenfe  have  been 
guilty  of  bigamy ,  and  therefore  made  biffiop  of  Tyre  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  canons.  He  therefore  thinks  with  St.  Jerom,  &c. 
that  thofe  only  who  married  two  wives  after  baptifm,  came 
under  the  incapacity  of  bigamy :  but  St.  Ambrofe,  Auguftin, 

Sff c.  are  exprefs,  that  it  is  bigamy ,  whether  the  firft  wife 
were  married  before,  or  after  baptifm.  Hijl.  du.NeJlor. 

.  The  Romanifts  make  a  third  kind  of  bigamy,  by  interpreta- 
.  tion ;  as,  when  a  perfon  in  holy  orders,  or  that  has  taken 
on  him  fome  monaftic  order,  marries.  —This  the  biftiop  can 
difpenfe  withal,  at  leaft  on  fome  occafions. 

■  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fpiritual  bigamy  ;  as,  when  a  perfon 
.  holds  two  incompatible  benefices,  v.  gr.  two  bifhoprics,  two 
vicarages,  two  canonries  fub  eodem  tefto,  &c. 

Bigness.  See  the  article  Magnitude. 

BIGOT*,  a  perfon  fooliftdy  obftinate,  or  perverfely  wed¬ 
ded  to  an  opiniom  .  n 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  German  bey,  and  Gott,  or  the 
Englilh  by-God. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Normans  were  firft  called  bigots, 
on  occafion  of  their  duke  Rollo,  who  receiving  Gifia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  king  Charles,  in  mafriage,  and  with  her  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  dukedom,  refufed  to  kifs  the  king’s  foot  in  token 
of  fubjeeftion,  unlefs  he  would  hold  it  out  for  that  purpofe  : 
and  being  urged  to  it  by  thofe  prefent,  anfwered  haftilv,  No 
by  God ;  whereupon  the  king  turning  about,  called  him  "bigot ; 
which  name  palled  from  him  to  his  people. 

BILARIUS  porus,  RiLary  pore,  or  hepatic  dutt,  a  confider- 
able  appendage  of  the  liver,  formed  from  the  concurrence  of 
a  multitude  of  fmall  ramifications  fpringing  from  the  glands 
of  the  liver,  which  unite  into  feveral  trunks  equal  in  magni¬ 
tude  to  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  arteries  ;  and  accompany 
them  branch  for  branch  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
liver  ;  being  wrapped  up  in  the  fame  capfula  with  the  porta. 

— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  Jig.  5.  lit.  jf.  See  alfo  Porus. 
Thefe  branches  are  about  the  fize  of  a  wheat-ftraw,  the  big- 
geft  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger;  and  are  diftin  guifn- 
able  from  the  porta  by  their  contents,  being  always  full  of 
bile.  Befides  the  Capfula  common  to  thefe  and  the  porta, 
each  has  a  thick  white  coat  proper  to  itfelf,  like  the  mufeu- 
laus  coat  of  an  artery. 

On  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver  the  feveral  ramifications 
meet,  and  form  one  trunk,  or  channel,  properly  called  the 
hilar y  pore,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  which  defeend- 
iijg  about  two  inches,  meets  with  the  cyftic  du£I,  and  toge¬ 
ther  with  it  forms  what  we  call  the  duEius  communis ;  which 
Vol.I.  Np  18. 
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defending  in  a  right  line,  about  four  inches,  difeharges  it 
felf  into  the  duodenum,  by  an  oblique  infertion,  oftentimes  at 
the  fame  aperture  with  the  pancreatic  du<ft< 

The  porus  bilarius  communicates  with  the  gall-bladder,  by  a 
du£f  firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  Gliflon,  and  afterwards  by  Blafi- 
us  and  Perrault,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  cyjl -hepatic duEl. 
Verheyen,  in  oxen,  found  two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  cyft- 
hepatic  duds  ;  and  the  like  has  been  obferved  in  a  dog  and 
a  man.  See  Cyst-hepatic 
BILAWS,  orBiLAWEs.  See  the  article  By-laws. 
BILDGE,  or  Bilge  of  a  {hip,  denotes  the  bottom  of  her 
floor;  or  the  breadth  of  that  part  which  file  reft  s  on,  when 
fhe  is  a-ground. 

Bildge -water  is  that,  which  by  reafon  of  the  flatnefs  of  the 
Blip’s  bottom,  lies  on  her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of 
the  pump. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  fliips  are  often  of  this  form,  ufe  a  fort 
of  pumps  called  bildge -pumps ;  or,  as  we  call  them,  burr-pumps , 
to  carry  off ’the bildge -water.  See  Pump. 

When  a  ftiip  ftrikes  on  a  rock,  they  all'o  fay,  fhe  is  bildged, 
or  buldged. 

BILE*,  Bi  lis,  a  yellow  bitter  juice,  feparated  from  the  blood 
in  the  liver,  colleded  in  the  porus  bilarius,  and  gall-bladder, 
and  thence  difeharged  by  the  common  dud  into  the  duode¬ 
num.  See  Liver,  &c. 

*  The  word  bile  comes  from  the  Latin  bills,  whicK  fome  fetch 
further  from  the  Greek  violence  ;  becaiife  bilious  peo¬ 
ple  are  inclined  to  anger  :  others  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
bullire,  to  boil.' 

Bile  is  of  two  kinds,  Jfep&tic. and  cyjiic.—  The  firft,  moft  pro¬ 
perly  called  bile ,  is  feparated  immediately  from  the  glands  of 
the  liver  into  the  porus  bilarius. — The  fecond,  now  properly 
Called  gall,  is  feparated  likewife  from  the  glands  of  the  liver 
into  the  gall-bladder,  by  roots  or  duds  proper  to  itfelf.  Se£ 
Gall,  Porus,  &c. 

The  cyjiic  bile,  is  thicker,  a  deeper  yellow,  and  bitterer;  is 
not  e/acuated  continually,  but  only  when  its  receptacle  is 
replete  ;  in  which  cafe  the  contradion  of  the  irritated  fibres 
propels  it  into  the  duodenum. — The  hepaticbile  is  greener,  thin¬ 
ner,  more  mild  and. pellucid,  and  is  continually  cozing  out  ; 
being  expelled  by  the  foie  adion  of  the  neighbouring  parts! 
The  cyjiic  bile  refills  acids,  and,  mixed  with  other3 fluids ' 
gives  them  the  like  property  :  it  abfterges  like  foap,  and  ren¬ 
ders  oils  capable  of  mixing  with  water  ;  it  refolves  and  at¬ 
tenuates  refins,  gums,  and  other  tenacious  bodies,  rendering 
them  homogeneal  to  itfelf.  It  is  neither  alcalious  nor  acid& 
but  feems  a  concretion  of  oil,  fait,  and  fpirits  diluted  with 
water.  — By  a  chymical  analyfis  Dr.  Drake  obferves  it  affords 
lome  iulphur,  or  oil,  fome  volatile  fait,  a  good  deal  of  fixt 
fait,  (in  which  particular  it  differs  from  all  other  animal 
liquors)  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  caput  mortuum,  or  earth  - 
the  balls  is  phlegm. 

The  ufe  and  effed  of  the  bile  is,  by  mixing  with  the  chyle 
and  the  faeces,  to  attenuate,  refolve,  abfterge,  and  ftimulate 
the  hbne  motrices  of  the  inteftines ;  alfo  to  mix  together 
things  very  different,  to  bruife  and  blunt  thofe  that  are  ftiarp 
and  Mine,  to  divide  thofe  that  are'  coagulated,  to  open  the 
paffages  for  the  chyle,  to  excite  appetite,  to  ad  the  part  of  a 
a"d_to  afliniilate.  crude  things  to  things  conceded. 

—  1  hele  eftedfs  the  cyjiic  bile  has  in  a  greater,  the  hepatic  in 
a  lefs  degree. 

Dr.  Quincy  thinks  the  principal  ufe  of  both  forts  of  bile  is 
to  Iheath  and  blunt  the  acids  of  the  chyle,  entangling  them 
with  its  fulphur,  ^no  as  to  prevent  their  being  fufficiently  di¬ 
luted  by  the  pancreatic  juice  to  enter  the  ladeals  :  which  feems 
confirmed  by  this,  that  notwithftanding  the  great  quantity 
of  acid  falts  in  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  there  are  never 
any  found  in  the  chyle  after  it  has  paffed  the  duodenum,  and 
been  impregnated  with  the  chyle  continually  oozino-  out  of 
the  porus  bilarius.  See  Acid  and  Blood. 

Borellr  aflerts,  that  part  of  the  bile  difeharged  into  the  inte¬ 
ftines,  re-enters  the  meferaic  veins,  and  mixing  with  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta,  is  again  percolated  through  the  fi¬ 
ver  ;  and  Boerhaave  feems  of  the  fame  opinion:  on  which 
footing  the  bile  has  its  circulation,  as  well  as  the  blood 
Some  will  have  the  cyjiic  bile  brought  to  its  receptacle' three 
different  ways,  and  that  it  is  even  compofed  of  three  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  bile ,  whence  its  different  properties.— Though 
Boerhaave  takes  thofe  properties  rather  to  refult  from  Its 
ftagnating  in  the  gall-bladder ;  arid  with  Malpighi  thinks 
the  bitter  part  may  probably  become  fo  in  the  glands  between 
the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  are  furnifhed  from  the 
cyftic  arteries;  whence  it  proceeds  bitter,  and  mixes  with  rho 
reft  in  the  bladder. 

The  bile  is  a  juice  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the 
or  ffl  habitude  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Woodward  has  tbceS Tts 
efterifs  throughout  the  body  very  minutely,  and  makes' no 
fcruple  to  afenbe  moft  of  the  difeafes  thereof  to  fome  di for- 
dei  of  the  bile.  This  he  takes  to  be  the  chief  fprin^  in  the 
animal  machine,  and  from  this  accounts  for  moft  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  body,  whether  healthy  or  difeafed:  and  yet  the 
ancients  generally  took  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  excrement 
for  which  they  could  npt  find  any  ufe. 

Many  of  the  moderns,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  bile  fe- 
cerncd,  have  been  led  into  a  miftake,'  that  this  fetretion  is 
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hot  the  foie  end  of  fo  confiderable  a  vifeus  as  the  liver.  Di 
Keil  obferves,  that  in  a  dog  whofe  common  dud  was  near  as 
big  as  that  of  a  man,  he  gathered  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
drams  an  hour;  though  fn  a  human  body,  there  is  real  on  to 
think  the  quantity  fecreted  to  be  greater. 

The  bile  is  a  part  found  in  all  animals :  even  pigeons,  etc. 
which  have  no  gall-bladder,  yet  have  bile ;  their  liver  being 
found  very  bitter.  Mr.  Tauvry  obferves,  that  the  bile  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  third:,  by  mixing  with 
the  falival  juice.  See  Thirst. 

Sometimes  the  bile  from  yellow  becomes  greeftiih,  like  ver- 
digreefe,  and  frequently  pale,  like  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  that 
without  any  other  apparent  caufe  than  a  little  motion,  a  con- 
vulfion,  or  a  violent  paffion  of  the  mind.  This  occalions  many 
and  terrible  difeafes,  as  naufea’s,  an  abhorrence  of  food,  an¬ 
xiety,  fighing,  cardialga’s,  wind,  diarrhoea  s,  dyfenteries,  a- 
cute  difeafes,  fevers,  and  convulfions. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  black,  and  takes  the  name  of  choler: 
in  this  cafe  it  fometimes  taftes  like  a  very  fharp  vinegar ; 
fometimes  like  putrified  blood,  gnawing,  burning,  diffolving, 
confirming,  occafioning  inflammations,  gangrenes,  mortifica¬ 
tions,  violent  pains,  and  terrible  fermentations.  \ 

Of  atrabilis,  or  black  bile ,  Boerhaave  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  : 
\Ji,  the  mildeft,  arifing  from  the  matter  of  the  blood,  put  in 
too  great  a  motion,  which  hence  takes  the  name  of  adujt:  the 
2 d  is  an  aggravation  of  the  firft  arifing  from  the  fame  caufes, 
only  heightened  :  the  3 d  is  a  corrupt,  parched  bile ,  which, 
if  it  arofe  from  a  greenifh,  or  palifh  fort,  is  ftill  worfe. 

Too  great  an  evacuation  of  the  bile,  either  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  robs  the  chylefa#ion  of  its  main  inftrument ;  hence 
it  prevents  digeftion,  fecretion,  excretion  of  the  faeces,  pro¬ 
duces  an  acid  temperature,  coldnefs,  weaknefs,  palenefs, 
fwoonings,  <&c. — If  th chile,  when  prepared,  be  prevented  its 
difeharge  into  the  inteftines,  it  produces  a  jaundice.  See 
Jaundice. 

Secretion  of  the  Bile. — For  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is  fe- 
parated  in  the  liver,  there  are  various  opinions. — Some  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  pores  of  the  fecretory  glandules  of  the  liver, 
have  a  certain  configuration  and  magnitude,  to  which  the 
particles  of  the  bile  floating  in  the  blood  being  juft  anfwer- 
able,  both  in  bulk  and  figure,  are  admitted  in,  and  all  the 
reft  excluded. — Others,  with  Sylvius  and  Lifter,  not  allow¬ 
ing  any  difference  in  the  configuration,  as  knowing  that  the 
pores  of  all  the  veffels  are  circular,  and  that  particles  of  all 
kinds  will  be  admitted,  if  fmall  enough,  have  recourfe  to  a 
ferment,  which  they  fuppofe  torefide  in  the  liver,  by  means 
whereof  the  particles  of  the  blood,  in  their  paflage  through 
the  fecretory  dudts,  affume  the  form  of  bile.  But  as  this  is 
little  elfe  than  begging  the  queftion,  others  have  recourfe  to 
another  hypothefis ;  maintaining,  that  the  fluids  contained 
in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  while  that  enters  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  liver  in  its  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  vena 
cava,  indifferently  apply  to  the  apertures  of  the  fecretory  tubes 
contiguous  to  the  extreme  branches  of  the  porta,  which  are 
wide  enough,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  cava,  which  are  not 
wide  enough,  to  receive  them  ;  by  which  means  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fociety  and  the  inteftine  motion  of  the  other 
and  effential  part  of  the  Ijlood,  and  being  no  longer  agitated  by 
the  vital  adfion  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  becoming  expofed  to 
the  actions  of  the  bilary  veffels,  they  conflitute  anew  humour 
diftin#  from  the  blood,  called  bile ,  Lfc. — Dr.  Keil  chufes  to 
account  for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  from  the  ftrong  attrac¬ 
tion  between  the  particles  whereof  it  is  compofed.  He  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  heart  and  liver  being  fo  near  each  other,  were 
the  coeliac  artery  to  have  carried  all  the  blood  to  the  liver, 
confidering  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  fo  vifeid  a  fecretion 
as  the  bile  could  never  have  been  effected.  Nature  therefore 
forms  a  vein  for  the  purpofe,  viz.  the  porta,  and  by  it  fends 
the  blood  from  the  branches  of  the  mefenteric  and  cceliac  ar¬ 
teries  to  the  liver ;  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  a  great 
way  about,  palling  through  the  inteftines,  ftomach,  fpleen, 
and  pancreas,  ere  it  arrives  at  the  liver;  thus  its  velocity  is 
exceedingly  diminifhed,  and  the  particles  that  are  to  form 
the  bile  have  a  fufficient  time  to  attract  one  another,  and  u- 
nite  before  they  come  to  their  fecerning  veffels.  But,  as  if 
this  diminution  of  velocity  were  not  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pnfe,  nature  has  gone  further  ;  haviqg  made  the  cavities  of 
all  the  arteries  increafe  as  they  divide :  thus  the  fum  of  the 
branches  arifing  from  the  aorta,  is  to  the  aorta  itfelf,  as 
102740  to  100000.  And  yet,  as  if  that  proportion  were  too 
little  for  the.  prefent  purpofe,  nature  has  here  taken  a  further 
ftep,  and  increafed  the  branches  fpringing  from  the  mefente¬ 
ric  artery  in  a  greater  ratio.  Thus,  in  a  body  which  he  ex¬ 
amined,  he  found  the  fum  of  the  branches  more  than  double 
that  of  the  trunk  ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  former,  muft  be  lefs  than  half  that  of  the  latter.  He 
further  fliews, ,  from  a  juft  calculation,  that  the  time  the  blood 
now  takes  in  its  paflage  from  the  aorta  to  the  liver  is  at  leaft 
twenty-fix  minutes .  whereas,  had  an  artery  gone  diredfly 
Jroin  the  aoita  to  the  liver,  it  would  have  pafled  in  little 
more  than  half  a  fecond,  viz.  in  2437  times  the  fpace  it 
now  takes  up  in  its  paflage.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  blood 
was  not  in  a  ftate  fit  to  yield  bile ,  had  it  gone  dire&ly  from 
the  £orta  to  the  liver  j  and  that  a  longer  time,  juyro  lan¬ 


guid  motion,  was  neceflary  to  have  the  bilious  particles  in  a 
readinefs  to  be  feparated.  He  adds,  that  did  the  humours 
exift  in  the  glands  the  fame  as  they  are  found  after  fecretion, 
nature  would  not  on  this  occafion  been  at  fo  much  expence 
to  retard  the  blood’s  velocity  :  b.-fides  that  the  bile  has  ano¬ 
ther  advantage  from  the  ufe  of  the  porta  ;  for,  by  running 
through  fo  many  parts  ere  it  reach  the  liver,  it  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  moft  of  its  lympha  ;  by  which  means  the  particles 
being  brought  nearer  each  other,  are,  by  their  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  foon  united.  See  Secretion. 

BILGE.  See  the  article  Bildge. 

BILINGUIS,  in  law,  a  denomination  given  the  jury  which 
pafles  in  any  cafe  betwixt  an  Englilhman  and  an  Alien; 
whereof  one  moiety  to  be  natives,  and  the  other,  foreigners, 
if  required.  See  Jury  and  Medietas. 

BILIOUS  complexion.  See  Complexion  ,Tempe r  ament. 
Choleric,  &c. 

Bilious  colic.  Seethe  article  Colic. 

BILL,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  an  edge-tool,  of  the  ax  kind, 
fitted  to  a  handle,  and  ufed  to  lop  trees,  Or. — When  fhort, 
it  is  called  an  hand-bill ;  when  long,  an  hedge-bill. 

Bill,  inlaw,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money  under  the  hand 
and  fometimes  feal  of  the  debtor,  without  any  condition*  or 
forfeiture,  in  cafe  of  non- performance. — In  which  it  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  a  bond  or  obligation.  See  Obligation. 

Bill  alfo  denotes  a  declaration  in  writing,  expreffing  a  wrong, 
or  grievance  which  the  complainant  hath  fuffered  by  the  party 
complained  of ;  or  elfe  fome. offence  commited  by  him  againft 
feme  law  or  ftatute  of  the  realm. 

This  bill  is  commonly  addreffed  to  the  lord  chancellor;  e- 
fpecially  for  unconfcionable  wrongs  done  fometimes  to  others 
having  jurifdidfion,  according  as  the  law  they  are  grounded 
on,  directs. — It  contains  the  fa#  complained  of,  the  damages 
fuftained,  and  the  petition  of  procefs  againft  the  defendant  for 
redrefs.  See  Chancellor,  and  Chancery. 

Bill,  in  parliament,  denotes  a  paper  containing  propofitions 
offered  to  the  houfes,  to  be  pafled  by  them,  and  then  to  be 
prefented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  an  a#  or  law.  See  Par¬ 
liament. 


Bill  of  attainder.  ?  c  .  .  ,  J  Attainder. 

Pttt  r  a*  1  f  See  the  article -J  A 

Bill  of  appeal.  3  c  Appeal. 

Bill  of  exchange ,  afhort  note,  or  writing,  ordering  the  payment 

of  a  fum  of  money  in  one  place,  to  fome  perfon  affigned  by  the 

drawer,  or  remitter,  in  confideration  of  the  like  value  paid  to 

him  in  another  place.  See  Exchange,  and  Remittance. 

The  whole  eftate  and  effects  of  merchants  ufually  conftft  in 

bills  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  inftrument  fo  noble  and  excellent, 
that  though  it  want  thole  formalities  required  by  the  common 
law  ;  as  feal,  delivery,  and  witnefies  ;  and  fo  cannot  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  fpecialty  :  yet  is  itfuperior  to  any  bond  or  fpecialty  by  the 
refpeift  that  is  paid  it,  and  the  punctuality  and  precifenefs  of 
the  payment. 

There  is  fome  difpute  about  the  nature  and  fan#ion  of  a  bill 
of  exchange:  fome  take  it  to  be  a  contra#  of  permutation, 
or  exchange  ;  but  the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a 
mere  contra#  of  buying  and  felling ;  that  the  money  given 
the  perfon  who  draws  the  bill,  is  the  price  of  fale  ;  and  that 
paid  at  the  appointed  place,  the  thing  bought  and  fold. 

Bills  of  exchange  were  unknown  in  the  ancient  Roman  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  jurifprudence.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  they  are  the  invention  of  the  Jews  ;  who  being  ba- 
niffied  France,  for  fome  enormous  crimes  charged  on  them,* 
retired  into  Lombardy,  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  found 
means  to  withdraw  their  effe#s,  which  they  had  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  friends,  by  fecret  letters  and  bills  conceived  in 
fhort  percife  terms,  like  the  modern  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
this  by  the  affiftance  of  merchants  and  travellers.— The  faction 
of  the  Gibellins,  being  expelled  Italy  by  the  Guelphs,  re¬ 
tired  to  Amfterdam,  and  ufed  the  fame  means,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  effe&s  in  Italy,  as  the  Jews  had  done  ;  hence 
the  Dutch  merchants  took  the  hint  of  negotiating  bills  of 
exchange  ;  and  foon  fpread  the  pra&ice  throughout0 all  Eu¬ 
rope. — The  fame  Gibellins  are  faid  to  be  the  inventors  of  the 
rechange ,  on  account  of  damages  and  interefts,  when  bills  of 
exchange ,  which  they  called  polizza  di  cambio ,  are  not  paid, 
but  returned  on  proteft.  See  Re-exchange. 

That  which  conftitutes  the  form  and  effence  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  is  the  ceffion,  or  transferring  of  a  fum  of  money 
made  by  the  drawer,  to  him,  on  whofe  account  it  is  drawn, 
to  be  received  of  his  correfpondent  in  another  place  ;  which 
ceffion,  or  transfer,  is  made,  in  the  mercantile  terms,  for 
value  received ,  i  e.  for  a  like  fum  given  by  the  perfon  for 
whofe  fake  the  bill  is  drawn,  to  the  drawer,  in  money,  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  other  effects.  See  Drawing.  J 
There  are  therefore  three  things  neceflary  to  conflitute  a  bill 
of  exchange  ;  I/?,  7  hat  it  be  drawn  in  one  city  on  another  ; 
idly.  That  there  be  three  perfons  concerned,  the  drawer,  the 
prefenter,  or  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is  drawn, and  the  acceptor, 
or  he  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  See  Acceptor.  3 dly.  That  it 
make  mention,  that  the  value  which  the  drawer  has  received, 
is  either  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  money,  merchandize,  or  tuber 
eftefts,  which  are  to  be  expreffed  ;  other  wife  it  is  no  bill  of 
each  a 
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When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  exprefled  to  be  for  value  in  my  felf 
it  is  not  fuppofed  the  drawer  has  received  the  ium  ;  but  the 

perfon  for  whom  it  is  drawn,  Hands  debtor  to  him  for  it. _ 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  bears,  for  which  fum  1  promife  to  fur- 
niftj  bills  of  exchange  to  fuch  a  place,  the  perfon  for  whom  the 
bill  is  drawn,  may  compel  him  to  give  the  bills,  or  to  return 
the  money.  See  Usance,  &c. 

Bills  of  exchange  may  be  divided  into  inland  and  out  land. — 
(Jutland  or  foreign  bills  are  thofe  made  for  money  taken  up  in 
iome  other  country  and  to  be  paid  in  England  :  or  vice 
verfa. — Inland  bills  are  thofe  made  for  money  taken  up  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  and  to  be  repaid  in  another.— By  the 
l!at.  9  Sc  10  Gul.  3.  thefe  latter  are  made  equally  binding 
with  the  former. 

To  note  a  Bii.l.  See  the  article  Note. 

To  prot  eft  a  Bill.  See  the  article  Prot  est. 

Bank- Bills,  are  inRruments  whereby  private  perfons  become 
entitled  to  a  part  in  the  bank-Rock.  See  Bank. 

Bill  of  parcels ,  an  account  of  the  particular  forts  and  prices  of 
goods  bought,  given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 

Bill  of  lading ,  an  inflrument  figned  by  the  maRer  of  a  fliip, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  merchant’s  goods,  and  ob¬ 
liging  himfelf  to  deliver  them,  at  the  place  to  which  they  are 
configned,  in  good  condition. 

Of  fuch  bills  there  are  ufually  three  :  the  firjl  the  merchant 
keeps ;  the  fecond  is  fent  to  the  facRor  to  whom  the  goods  are 
configned  ;  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  maRer  of  the  Rfip. 

Bill  of fiale,  is  when  a  perfon  wanting  a  fum  of  money,  de¬ 
livers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to  whom  he  gives 
this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the  faid  goods,  in  cafe 
the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with  intereR,  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Bill  offiore,  a  kind  of  licence  granted  at  the  cuRom-houfe, 
to  merchants,  to  carry  fuch  Rores  and  provifions  as  are  necef- 
fary  for  their  voyages,  cuRom-free. 

Bill  of fujferance ,  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  to 
a  merchant,  to  fuffer  him  to  trade  from  one  Englifli  port  to 
another,  without  paying  cuRom. 

Bill  of  entry ,  an  account  of  goods  entered  at  the  cuRom-houfe, 
both  inward  and  outward  ;  wherein  is  exprefled,  the  mer¬ 
chant  importing  or  exporting,  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
forts,  and  from  whence  imported,  or  to  what  place  expected. 
See  Entry,  Duty,  Custom,  &c. 

Bills  of  mortality.  See  the  article  Mortality. 

Bill  a  Vera,  the  bill  is  true. — The  grand  jury  endorfing  a 
bill ,  whereby  any  crime  punifhable  in  that  court  is  prefented 
to  them,  with  the  words  billa  vera ,  fignify  thereby  that  the 
prefenter  has  furniflied  his  prefentment  with  probable  evidence, 
and  worthy  of  further  conflderation  ;  whereupon  the  party 
prefented  is  faid  to  Rand  indidied  of  the  crime,  and  bound  to 
make  an  anfwer  thereto,  either  by  confefling  or  traverfmg  the 
ind'uRment.  See  Jury,  Inqjjest,  Indictment,  (Ac. 

If  the  crime  touch  his  life,  it  is  yet  referred  to  another  in- 
queR,  called  the  inqitcjl  of  life  and  death ,  by  whom  if  he 
be  found  guilty,  he  Rands  convidted  of  the  crime,  and  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  judge.  See  Trial,  Convict,  (Ac. 

BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of, -a  long  fquare. 
See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  9. 

Billets  are  faid  to  be  couched,  or  inverted,  when  their  long efl 
fide  is  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  fhield,  and  the  RiorteR  per¬ 
pendicular. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  reprefents  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  fil- 
ver,  longer  than  broad,  placed  at  a  diRance  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  on  clothes,  and  afterwards  tranllated  to  their  coat-ar¬ 
mour  :  —  though  Guillim  takes  the  billet  to  reprefent  a  letter 
fealed  up. 

A  coat  is  faid  to  be  billetted ,  when  it  is  charged  with  billets  : 
Thus,  he  bears  argent -billette ,  a  crofs  engrailed  gules  by 
the  name  of  Heath  — Bloom  lays,  the  number  of  the  billets 
muR  be  exprefled  when  they  are  not  above  ten. 

B  I  L  L I  A  R  D  S  *,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game  played  on  an  ob¬ 
long  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  placed  exaiftly  le¬ 
vel,  with  little  ivory  or  wooden  balls,  which  are  driven  by 
crooked  Ricks,  made  on  purpofe,  into  hazards,  or  holes,  on 
the  edge  and  corners,  according  to  certain  laws,  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  game. 

r  The  word  comes  from  the  French  hi  Hard,  of  bille,  the  ball 
made  ufe  of ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  pi  la,  a  ball. 

BILLON*,  Billio,  in  coinage,  a  kind  of  bafe  metal,  ei¬ 
ther  of  gold  or  River,  in  whofe  mixture  copper  predominates. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  from 
the  Latin  bulla,  or  bidlo ,  bullion. — We  do  not  find  it  is 
naturalized  among  us;  but  the  neceflity  we  are  frequently 
under  of  ufing  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  required  its 
being  explained. 

According  to  M.  Boutteroue,  billon  of  gold  is  any  gold  be¬ 
neath  Randard,  or  twenty-one  carats ;  and  billon  of filver,  all 
below  ten  penny-weights.  But,  according  to  others,  and  a- 
mong  the  refl  M.  Boizard,  gold  and  filver  beneath  the  Ran¬ 
dard,  as  far  as  twelve  carats,  and  fix  penny-weights  are  pro¬ 
perly  bafe  gold  and  filver,  and  all  under  thofe,  billon  of  gold 
and  billon  of  filver,  in  regard  copper  is  the  prevailing  metal.' 
BIMEDIAL,  in  mathematics. — When  two  medial  lines,  as 
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A  B  and  B  C,  commenfurable  only  in 
power,  and  containing  a  rational  redlangle, 
are  compounded  ;  the  whole  A  C  fliall  be  A 
irrational,  and  is  called  a  firjl  bimedial  line. 

Eucl.  1.  10.  prop.  38. 

BINARY  number,  that  compofed  of  two  units.  See  Number. 

Binary  arithmetic,  a  method  of  computation,  firR  propofed 
by  Mr.  Leibnitz  ;  *  wherein,  in  lieu  of  the  ten  figures  in  the 
common  arithmetic,  and  the  progreflion  from  Io  to  10,  he 
has  only  two  figures,  and  ufes  the  Ample  progreflion  from  two 
to  two.  See  Arithmetic,  Series,  Progression,  (Ac. 

*  Jof.  Pelican  of  Prague  has  more  largely  explained  the  prin 
cjples  and  practice  of  the  binary  arithmetic,  in  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Arithmetics  perfedius  qui  tria  numerat  e  nefeit.  1712. 

his  characters  ufed  in  this  arithmetic  are  o  and  1  :  and 
cypher,  here,  multiplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in  the 
common  arithmetic  by  10. — Thus,  1  is  one;  10,  two  ;  ir, 
three;  100,  four;  101,  five;  no,  fix;  in,  feven  ;  iocc, 
eight;  1001,  nine;  1010,  ten,  (Act  which  is  built  on  the 
fame  principles  with  the  common  arithmetic. 

Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of  a  celebrated  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  duplicate  geometrical  proportion  in  whole  num¬ 
bers,  viz.  that  one  number  of  each  degree  being  had,  we  may 
thence  compofe  all  the  other  whole  numbers  above  the  dou¬ 
ble  of  the  higheR  degree.  It  being  here,  v.  gr 
fhould  fay,  1 1 1  is  the  fum  of  4,  2,  andT.  which 
property  may  ferve  eflayers  to  wefgh  all  kinds 
of  mafles  with  a  little  weight ;  and  may  be  ufed 
in  coins,  to  give  feveral  values  with  fmall  pieces. 

This  method  of  exprefling  numbers  once  efla- 
blifhed,  all  the  operations  will  be  eafy  :  in  multi¬ 
plication  particularly,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
a  table,  or  getting  any  thing  by  heart.  "  ' 

The  author  however  does  not  recommend  this  method  for 
common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  figures  reouired 
to  exprefs  a  number  ;  adding,  that  if  the  common  progref- 
fion  were  from  12  to  12,  or  from  16  to  16,  it  would  be  Rill 
more  expeditious  ;  but  its  ufe  is  in  difeovering  the  properties 
of  numbers,  in  conftrudling  tables,  (Ac. 

What  makes  the  binary  arithmetic  the  more  remarkable  is, 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with'  that  ufed  4000 
years  ago  among  the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  senigma  by  Fohi, 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their  fciences. 

M.  Lagni  has  propofed  a  new  fyflem  of  logarithms,  on  the 
foot  of  the  binary  arithmetic  ;  which  he  finds  fhorter,  more 
eafy,  and  natural,  than  the  common  ones. 

Binary  meafure ,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  is  beaten  equally ; 
or  where  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  to  that  of  falling.  See 
Time  and  Measure. 

BINDER’*  prefis.  See  the  article  Press. 

BINDING  books.  See  the  article  Book-binding. 

BINOCULAR  teleficope ,  that  to  which  both  the  eyes  may  be 
applied,  and  confequently  the  fame  objeft  be  oblerved  at  the 
fame  time  by  both.  See  Telescope. 

ItconfiRs  of  two  tubes,  with  two  fets  of  glafles  of  the  fame 
power,  and  adjufled  to  the  fame  axis ;  and  has  been  pre¬ 
tended  to  reprefent  objefts  much  larger  and  clearer,  than  a 
Angle,  or  monocular  glafs. 

BINOMINAL,  or  Binomial,  in  algebra,  arootconfiR- 
ing  of  two  parts,  or  members,  conneaed  by  the  Asm  -4-  or 
— .  See  Monomial.  ’ 

Thustf-f-?,  and  5  3,  ar et  binomials,  confifiing  of  the  fums, 

and  diflerence,  of  thofe  quantities. 

If  a  root  have  three  parts,  as  a~\-bfi-c,  it  is  called  a  tri¬ 
nomial  ;  if  more,  a  multinomial.  See  Trinomial,  Root 
6c. 

BIOGRAPHER*,  an  author  who  writes  the  hifiory,  or 
life  of  one  or  more  perfons. — Such  are  Plutarch,  Corn.  Ne- 
pos,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  life,  and  •w**® 

ficribo,  I  deferibe.  ' 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic,  is  the  next  power 
above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  of  a  cube  root.  See  Power 
Root,  Quadrato-qjuadratum,  (Ac. 

BI  QUIN  TILE,  an  afpecT  of  the  planets,  when  they  are 
144  degrees  difiant  from  each  other.  See  Aspect.  1 

BIRD,  a  two-footed  animal,  covered  with  feathers,*  and  fur- 
niflied  with  wings,  whereby  it  can  fuRain  itfelf  in  the  air 
and  fly  from  place  to  place.  See  Animal,  Wing,  Fea¬ 
ther,  Flying,  (Ac. 

Birds  are  ufually  divided  into  terrefirial  and  aquatic. 

Terr efi rial  Birds  are  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  have  crooked 
beaks  and  talons-,  and  thofe  whofe  beaks  and  claws  are 
Jlreighter. 

Of  birds  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons ,  fome  are  carnivo 
rous  and  rapacious,  called  birds  of  fr,y ,  others  frugivorous 
called  by  the  general  name  of  parrots.  See  Fit  uc.vorous 

Of  birds  of  prey,  fome  prey  ,n  the  day-time,  called  diurnal-, 
others  in  the  night,  called  nodlurnal  birds. 

Diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  either  of  a  greater  or  a  leffer  fize  — 
The  greater  are  either  of  a  more  bold  and  generous  nature,*  as 
the  eagle-kmd  ;  or  of  a  more  cowardly  and  fluggiRi  as  the 
vultuie;  to  which  may  be  referred  the  cuntur.  SeeEAGLE. 
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The  l&ffer  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  either  of  a  generous  ana 
docible,  ora  cowardly,  (luggifh  and  untradlable  nature. 

The  generous  and  docible  are  the  hawk- kind,  which  are 
wont  to  be  reclaimed  and  manned  for  fowling- — ^  by 

the  falconers  are  diftinguifhed  into  long-winged ,  as  fhe  fal¬ 
con,  lanner,  facre,  gerfalcon,  keftril,  &c.  whofe  wings  reach 
almoft  as  far  as  the  end  of  their  train  ;  and  fort-winged ,  as 
the  gofs-hawk  and  fpar-hawk,  whofe  wings,  when  clofed, 
fall  much  fhort  of  the  end  of  their  trains. 

The  cowardly ■  and  JluggiJh ,  are  neglected  by  our  falconers, 
and  fo  live  at  large. — Of  thefe  alfo  there  is  a  greater  fort,  as 
the  buzzard-kind  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  ringtail  anc 
kite  ;  and  a  lejjer ,  as  the  butcher-kind,  or  fhrike,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  blackbird.  See  Hawk,  Falcon,  Falconry. 
Of  birds  of  prey  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons,  others  are 
nocturnal,  as  the  owl-kind,  which  prey  by  night:  and  thefe 
are  either  horned  or  eared,  as  the  eagle-owl,  horn-owl,  &c. 
or  without  horns  or  ears,  as  the  brown  owl,  white  owl,  grey 
owl,  howlet,  fern-owl  or  goat-fucker,  ibyus,  &c. 
Land-birds  with  crooked  beaks  .and  talons  are  diftinguifhed 
into  three  forts,  according  to  their  bignefs  ;  th  e  greatef  hze 
being  called  maccaws,  and  cockatoons ;  the  middle-fixed , 
and  moft  common,  parrots,  and  poppinjays  ;  and  the  leaf  fort, 
parrakeets  :  thefe  all  make  ufe  of  their  beak  in  climbing,  and 
move  the  upper  jaw. 

Land-birds  which  have  their  bills  and  claws  more  Freight, 
are  diftinguifhed  into  three  fizes  ;  the  greatef  kind  are;,  fuch 
as  by  reafon  of  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  fmallnefs  of  their 
wings  cannot  fly  at  all ;  fuch  are  the  oftrich,  the  caflowary, 
and  the  dodo. 

The  middle- fixed  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have  either  large 
and  long,  or  fnaller  and  Jhorter  bills. 

Of  thole  with  large,  thick,  ftrong,  and  long  bills,  fome  feed 
promifcuoufly  on  flelh,  infedls,  and  fruits,  as  the  crow-kind, 
which  are  wholly  black  ;  and  the  pye-kind,  which  are  party- 
coloured,  as  the  magpy,  jay,  roller,  &c..  others  feed  on  flfh 
only,  as  the  king’s-fifher  ;  and  others  on  infects  only,  as  the 
wood-pecker. 

For  thofe  which  have  a  fmaller  and  fhorter  bill ;  their  flefh  is 
either  white,  as  the  poultry-kind  ;  or  blackifh,  as  the  pigeon, 
and  thrufh-kind.  T  v , 

The  leaf  fized  kind  of  land-birds ,  with  Freight  bills  and 
claws,  are  called  fmall-birds. — Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ;  foft- 
beaked ,  which  have  (lender,  Freight,  and  pretty  longifh  bills, 
moft  of  them,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  infedis  ;  and  bard- 
beaked,  which  have  thick  and  hard  bills,  and  feed  moftly  on 
feeds.  ,  > 

Among  birds  which  have  Freight  beaks  and  claws,  Mr.  Wil- 
lughby  obferves,  that  the  caflowary  (as  well  as  the  pelican) 
is  without  a  tongue ;  fwallowing  not  only  bits  of  iron,  as  the 
oftriches,  but  alfo  red-hot  coals  ;  yet  not  digefting  the  iron, 
but  voiding  it  whole,  as  the  oftrich  alfo  does. 

Jquatic  Birds,  or  water-fowl ,  are  diftinguifhed  into  fuch  as 
walk  in  the  waters,  and  fuch  as  fiuim  in  them. 

Aquatics  which  walk  are  all  cloven-footed,  and  generally  have 
long  legs,  and  thofe  naked,  or  bare  of  feathers^  a  good  way 
above  the  knee,  that  they  may  the  more  conveniently  wade 
in  waters. — Of  thefe  they  reckon  two  kinds  ;  a  greater  and  a 
lejfer. — To  the  greater  belongs  the  crane,  jabiru,  &e. — The 
lejfer  are  either  pifcivorous ,  as  the  heron,  fpoon-bill,  Fork, 
&c.  or  mudfuckers,  and  infediivorous. 

Of  infeSihorous  water- fowl,  fome  have  very  long  bills;  others 
middle  fixed  ones,  as  the  fea-pye  and  red-fhank ;  others  fort 
bills ,  as  the  lapwing  and  plover. 

Of  thofe  with  long  bills,  fome  have  them  crooked,  as  the  cur- 
lieu  and  whimbrel ;  and  others  Freight,  as  the  woodcock 
and  godv/it. 

Note,  thofe  are  reckoned  fhort  bills,  which  exceed  not  an  ! 
inch  and  half ;  middle  fized  bills,  to  two  inches  and  a  half ; 
and  long  bills  above  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Of  aquatics,  which  fwim  in  the  water,  fome  are  fijfpcdes, 
cloven-footed,  as  the  moor-hen  and  coot,  idc.  but  moft  are 
whole-footed,  or  web-footed,  palmipedes. 

Of  thefe,  fome  few  have  very  long  legs,  as  the  flammant,  the 
avofetta,  and  corrira  ;  but  the  generality  are  fhort-legged. 

Of  the fort-legged,  whole-footed  aquatics,  fome  have  but  three  , 
toes  on  each  foot,  as  the  penguin,  razor-bill,  &c.  but  gene¬ 
rally  they  have  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  thefe  either  all 
connected  together  by  intervening  membranes,  as  in  the  pe¬ 
lican,  foland-goofe,  idc.  or  more  ufually  with  the  back-toe 
loofe. 

H  his  laft  kind  are  either  narrow-billed ,  or  broad-billed. — Thofe 
with  narrow  bills  have  them  either  blunt  and  hooked  at  the 
tip,  or  fharp-pointed  and  (freighter. 

Of  the  former  fort  fome  are  ferrate,  as  in  the  diver-kind  ;  and 
fome  not  toothed,  as  in  the  puffin. 

Of  thofe  with  fharp-pointed  and  Freighter  bills,  fome  have 
long  wings,  as  the  gull-kind ;  and  fome  fhorter,  as  thofe 
diving  birds  called  douckers. 

Thofe  with  broad  bills  may  be  divided  into  the  goofe-kind, 
which  are  larger  ;  and  the  duck-kind,  which  are  fmaller  y  and 
thefe  latter  into  fea-ducks,  or  river  and  plafh-ducks. 

Moft  water- fowls  have  a  fhort  tail  ;  and  none  of  this  kind 
have  their  feet  difpofed  like  parrots  and  wood-peckers  which 
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have  two  toes  forward,  and  two  backward,  whereas  none  of 
thefe  have  more  than  one  back-toc,  and  fome  none  at  all. 
Birds  of  pa f age.  See  Migration,  Passage,  tffc. 
BIRDLIME,  a  vifeid  iubftance,  prepared  various  ways,  and 
from  various  materials,  for  the  catching  of  birds,  mice,  and 
other  vermin. 

The  birdlime  ordinarily  ufed  among  us,  is  made  from  holly- 
bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  when,  the  green  coat  beirw 
feparated  from  the  other,  it  is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a 
moift  place,  then  pounded  into  a  tough  pafte,  that  no  fibres  of 
the  wood  be  left,  and  wafhed  in  a  running  ftream  til]  no 
motes  appear,  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days,  fkimmed 
as  often  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for  ufe. — To  ufe  it, 
a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  any  thin  greafe,  is  incorporated 
with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  birdlime  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fuppofed  to  be  made 
of  febeftens,  their  kernels  being  frequently  found  in  it ;  but 
this  does  not  endure  either  froft  or  wet. — That  brought  from 
Spain  is  of  an  ill  fmell ;  that  of  the  Italians  is  made  of  the 
berries  of  mifleto  heated,  mixed  with  oil,  as  before  ;  to  make 
it  bear  the  water,  they  add  turpentine. — It  is  faid,  the  bark 
of  our  viburnum  or  way- faring  fhrub,  makes  birdlime  as  °-ood 
as  the  beft.  Vid.  Hought.  Colled? .  N°  426,  427. 

BIRTH,  the  natural  exclufion  of  a  perfedi  foetus  from  the 
womb  by  the  vagina.  See  Foetus,  Delivery,  £3 V.- 
An  Immature  Birth  is  called  an  abortion.  See  Abortion 
and  Abortive. 

Preternatural  births ,  are  thofe  made  by  the  way  of  the  anus, 
navel,  mouth,  Cfc.  See  Delivery. 

For  the  number  of  births,  fee  Marriage  :  under  which 
the  proportion  of  births-  to  marriages,  of  births  to  burials, 
and  of  male -Mr  tbs  to-  females.-  are  computed. 

Birth,  or  Birthing,  among  feamen,  denotes  the  due  di- 
fiance  obferved  between  fhips  lying  at  an  anchor,  or  under 
fail, — A  convenient  place  a-board  for  a  mefs  to  put  their 
cheFs,  f  c.  is  alio  called  a  birth. — And  a  proper  place  to 
rhoor  a  fhlp  in,  is  called  by  the  fame  name. 

After- Birth.  See  the  article  After -Birth. 

BIS  A  N  F.  See  the  article  Bes ant. 

BISHOP*,  a  prelate,  or  perfon  confecrated  for  the  fpiritual  ' 
government  and  direction  of  a  diocele.  See  Diocese,  Pre¬ 
late,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  hi  [chop,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  iTnanoTins ,  an  overfeer,  or  infpeftor  ;  which  was  a 
title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofe  whom  they  fent  into  the 
provinces  fubjeft  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every  thing  were  • 
kept  in  order  ;  and  the  Romans  gave  the  fame  title  to  thofe 
who  were  infpefbors  and  vifitors  of  the  bread,  and  provifiori. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  bi- 
fhopric,  being  epifeopus  Ore  &  Campanie. 

A  bifop  differs  from  an  archbiFiop  in  this,  that  an  archbiFiop 
with  bifops  confecrate  a  bifop,  as  a  bifap  with  priefts  ordain 
a  prieft;  that  the  archbiFiop  vifits  a  province,  as  the  bifop  a 
diocefe  ;  that  the  archbiFiop  convocates  a  provincial  fynod,  as 
the  bifop  a  diocefan  one  ;  and  that  the  archbiFiop  has  cano¬ 
nical  authority  over  all  the  bif  ops  of  his  province,  as  the 
bifop  over  the  priefts  in  his  diocefe.  See  Archbishop 
Council,  Convocation,  &c. 

It  is  a  long  time  that  bifops  have  been  diftinguiftied  from 
mere  priefts  or  prelbyters  ;  but  whether  that  diftiiuftion  be  of 
divine  or  humane  right,  whether  it  was  fettled  in  theapofto- 
hcal  age,  or  introduced  fince,  is  much  controverted  t  On 
the  one  fide  ftands  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  names  bifop  and  prieft  are  ufed  indifferently  •  on 
the  other  fide  is  tradition,  the  fathers,  and  the  apoftolical 
conftitutions.  See  Priest. 

Indeed  there  appear  no  footfteps  of  any  inftitution  of  bifeps, 
diftindf  from  priefts,  in  the  feriptures  ;  neither  do  the  oppo- 
fers  thereof  pretend  to  fhew  any  mark  of  any  other  form  of 
church-government  therein.  So  that  it  may  feem  probable, 
the  apoftles^did  not  fettle  any  thing  of  this  kind  at  all  ; 
but  either  left  the  fpiritual  oeconomy  in  the  hands  of  the  pref- 
byters,  or  of  thofe  together  with  the  people. 

Accordingly,  new  occafions  requiring  new  meafures,  in  a 
little  time,  the  functions  of  the  priefthood  were  divided,  and 
the  priefts  diftinguifhed  into  degrees ;  the  political  part  of 
religion  being  affigned  principally  to  bifops,  and  the  evan¬ 
gelical  to  the  priefts,  &c.  Or  rather,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
the  functions  of  teaching  and  preaching  were  referved  to  the 
bifop,  and  that  of  ordination  fuperadded  ;  which  was  their 
principal  diftin&ion,  and  the  mark  of  their  foverefonty  in 
their  diocefe.  See  Ordin a  tion. 

The  function  of  a  bifop  in  England,  may  be  confidered  as  two¬ 
fold,  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order,  and  what  to  his  jurifdiction. 

To  the  epifcopal  order  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication, 
confirmation,  and  ordination  :  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  by 
the  ftatute-law,  belongs  the  licenfing  of  phyficians,  chirur- 
geons,  and  fchool-mafters,  the  uniting  fmall  parifhes,  (though 
this  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  Li  fop  of  Norwich)  af- 
fiftiag  the  civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution  of  ftatutes  relating 
to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  compelling  the  payment  of  tenths 
and  fubfidies  due  from  the  clergy. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bifop  is  to  certify  the  judges,  touch¬ 
ing  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  and  marriages;  and  bv 
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that  and  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  he  is  to  take  care  of  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations  ;  to  collate  to  be¬ 
nefices,  grant  inftitutions  on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons, 
command  indu£tion,  order  the  collecting  and  preferving  the 
profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the  fucceffors,  de¬ 
fend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vifit  his  diocefe  once  in 
three  years.  To  the  bijhop  alfo  belong  fufpenfion,  deprivation, 
depofition,  degradation,  and  excommunication.  See  Pro 
bate.  Collation,  Institution,  Excommunica¬ 
tion,  &c.  t  ' 

The  bijhops  of  England  are  all  barons  and  peers.  Barons  in 
a  two-fold  manner,  viz.  feudal,  in  regard  of  lands  and  ba¬ 
ronies  annexed  to  their  biftioprics  ;  and  by  writ,  as  being 
fummoned  by  writ  to  parliament. —They  have  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  other  barons,  and  fit  in  the  upper  houfe,  both  as 
barons  and  bijhops.  See  Baron  and  Parliament. 

Bijhops  have  two  fpecial  privileges  next  to  regal  :  the  firft, 
that  in  their  courts  they  fit  and  pafs  fentence,  of  themfelves, 
and  by  their  own  authority:  the  bijhops  courts  being  not  like 
other  courts  ;  but,  writs  are  fent  out  in  their  own  name, 
th e  bijhop,  not  in  the  king’s  name,  as  is  done  in  the  king’s  courts. 
— The  fecond,  That,  like  the  king,  they  can  depute  their 
authority  to  another,  as  their  fuffragan,  chancellor,  commif- 
faryjfcsfc.  SeeCouRT,CH ance llor, Commissary,^. 
They  have  alfo  this  advantage  over  lay-lords,  that  in  whatever 
Chriftian  country  they  come,  their  epifcopal  degree  and 
dignity  is  acknowledged  ;  and  they  may,  quatenus  biJJjops , 
ordain,  &c. 

They  "have  their  vote  in  the  trial  and  arraignment  of  a  peer  ; 
but  ere  fentence  of  death,  &c.  they  withdraw,  and  vote  by 
proxy. — They  have  feveral  immunities,  as  from  arrefls,  out¬ 
lawries,  diftrefs,  CSV.  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  king’s  forefts,  c. 
to  have  certain  tuns  of  wine  duty-free,  &c.  Their  perfons 
may  not  be  feized,  as  lay-peers  may,  upon  contempt,  but 
their  temporalities  alone.  They  may  qualify  as  many  chap¬ 
lains  as  a  duke,  viz.  fix. 

Bylaw,  the  crime  of  epifcopicide,  which  a  clergyman  com¬ 
mits  by  killing  his  bijhop ,  is  equivalent  to  parricide,  viz.  petty- 
treafon. 

The  form  of  confecrating  a  bijhop  is  different  in  different 
churches. — In  the  Greek  church,  the  bijhop  eledl  being,  by 
the  afiiftant  biJJjops ,  prefented  for  confecration,  and  the  in- 
ftrument  of  election  put  in  his  hand  ;  after  feveral  prayers, 
(the  firft  called  diaconicum)  the  bijhop  ele£t  demanding  confe¬ 
cration,  makes  profeffion  of  his  faith  :  after  which  he  receives 
a  benedi&ion.  He  is  then  interrogated  as  to  his  belief  of  the 
Trinity  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  by  a  long  profeffion  of  faith, 
and  receives  a  fecond  benedidtion.  Laftly,  he  is  afked  what 
he  thinks  of  the  incarnation  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third 
profeffion  of  faith;  which  is  followed  by  a  third  benedidtion  : 
after  which  the  confecrator  gives  him  the  paftoral  ftaff :  then 
fie  is  led  up  to  the  altar ;  where,  after  certain  prayers,  and  three 
croffes  on  his  head,  he  receives  the  pallium,  if  he  be  an  arch- 
bifbop,  or  patriarch  ;  he  then  receives  the  kifsof  peace,  of  his 
confecrator  and  two  affiftants  ;  and,  fitting  down,  reads,  prays, 
and  gives  the  communion  to  his  confecrator  and  others. 

In  the  Romifti  church,  the  bijhop  eleeft  being  prefented  by  the 
elder  afiiftant  to  the  confecrator,  takes  the  oath  :  he  is  then 
examined  as  to  his  faith  ;  and,  after  feveral  prayers,  the  New 
Teftament  is  drawn  open  over  his  head,  and  he  receives  the 
chrifm  or  unftion  on  his  head.  The  paftoral  ftaff,  ring, 
and  gofpel,  are  then  given  fiim  ;  and,  after  communion, 
the  mitre  put  on  his  head  :  each  ceremony  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  proper  prayers,  itfe.  the  procefs  ends  With  Te 
Deum. 

In  England,  the  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a  bijhop 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  his  leave  requefted  to  eledt 
another,  the  conge  d’elire  is  fent  to  them,  nominating  the 
perfon  he  would  have  chofen.  The  election  is  to  be  within 
twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  conge  d’elire ;  and  the 
chapter,  in  cafe  of  refufing  the  perfon  named  by  the  king,  in¬ 
curs  a  praemunire. — After  eledtion,  and  its  being  accepted  of  by 
the  bijhop ,  the  king  grants  a  mandate  under  the  great  feal  for 
confirmation  ;  which  the  archbiftiop  configns  to  his  vicar- 
general  ;  confifting  moftly  in  a  folemn  citation  of  fuch  as 
have  any  objections  to  the  bijhop  eJedt,  a  declaration  of  their 
contumacy,  in  not  appearing,  and  an  adminiftration  of  the 
oaths  of  fupremacy  and  canonical  obedience.  Sentence  being 
read  by  the  vicar-general,  the  confirmation  concludes  with  a 
treat,—- Then  follows  the  confecration,  by  the  archbiftiop  and 
two  afiiftant  bijhops:  the  ceremony  of  which  is  much  the  fame 
as  in  the  Romifh  church,  fave  that,  having  put  on  the  epifco¬ 
pal  robes,  the  archbiftiop  and  bijhops  lay  their  hands  on  the 
new  prelate’s  head,  and  confecrate  him  with  a  certain  form 
of  words. — After  communion  they  go  to  a  banquet. 

The  procefs  of  the  tranflation  of  a  bijhop  to  another  bifhopric, 
only  differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration.  See  Tr  a  ns- 
lation. 

In  Denmark  there  are  fix  fuperintendants,  who  take  it  very 
kindly  to  be  called  bijhops ,  and  my  lords. — They  have  no  tem¬ 
poralities  ;  keep  no  ecclefiaftical  courts;  have  no  cathedrals  ; 
or  prebends,  <&c.  but  are  only  primi  inter  ■  pares,  having  the 
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rank  above  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  province,  and  the  i'n- 
fpedtion  into  their  dodlrine  and  manners. 

The  revenue  of  the  luperintendarit  bijhop  of  Copenhagen  is 
about  2000  rixdollars,  yearly  ;  and  of  the  reft,  1500  rixdol- 
lars.  They  are  allowed  two  or  three  parifties  each.  Their 
habit  is  common  with  that  of  the  other  minifters.  Account 
of  Denmark ,  p.  16 1  . 

In  Sweden  is  an  archbiftiop  and  ten  biJJjops,  with  feven  or 
eight  fuperintendants  under  them, — The  archbiffiopric  of 
Upfal  is  worth  but  400/.  per  annum,  and  the  reft  in  propor¬ 
tion — have  alfo  ecclefiaftical  courts,  &c.  Rcbinf.  Acc.  of 
Swed.  c.  5. 

Regionary  Bishops.  See  the  article  Regionary. 

Bishop’s-CWy,  an  ecclefiaftical  court  held  in  the  cathedral 
of  each  diocefe  ;  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bijhop’ s  chancellor, 
anciently  called  eccleftajticus ,  and  ccclefiee  caufidicus ,  q.d.  the 
church  lawyer,  who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon  law;  and, 
if  the  diocefe  be  large,  has  his  commiffaries  in  remote  parts, 
who  hold  what  they  call  corfflory  courts ,  for  matters  limited 
to  them  by  their  commiffion.  See  Chancellor,  Com¬ 
missary,  Official,  &c.  .  , 

BISHOPRIC,  the  jurifJidftion  of  a  bijhop :  or  the  diftriefifc 
within  which  it  is  comprized  ;  called  alfo  diocefe.  See  Dio¬ 
cese'. 

There  are  24  biJJjoprics,  and  2  archbiftioprics,  in  England  and 
Wales. — To  the  old  ones,  fubfiftirig  before  the  times  of  the 
reformation  ;  Henry  Vlll.  by  letters  patent  added  five  more 
bijhoprics ;  viz.  thofe  of  Chefter,  Glocefter,  Peterborough, 
Briftol,  and  Oxford.  Stat.  34  &  35  H.  S.  c.  17. 

BISKET*,  or  Bisqjjet,  denotes  a  delicate  kind  of  bread 
prepared  by  the  confectioners,  of  fine  flower,  eggs,  fugar,  and 
rofe  or  orange-water  ;  or  of  flower,  eggs,  and  fugar,  with 
anifeeds  and  citron  peel  ;  baked  again  and  again  in  the  oven 
in  tin,  or  paper-moulds. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  bis,  twice,  and  the  French 
cuit,  cottus,  q.d.  twice  baked. 

We  find  divers  forts  of  fuch  biskets-,  as,  feed-bisket,  fruit- 
bisket ,  long -bisket,,  ro\\r\d-bi$ket,r\a.y>\e§-bisket,fpur\ge-biskct,hzc. 

&v7-Bisket,  is  a  fortof  bread  much  dried,  by  palling  the  oven 
twice,  to.  make  it  keep  for  the  fervice  of  the  fea. — For  long 
voyages  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare  it  fix  months  be¬ 
fore  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold  good  a  whole  year. 

BISMUTH,  a  mineral  body,  half  metallic;  compofed  of  the 
firft  matter  of  tin,  while  yet  i  in  per  fed;  and  found  ufually 
in  tin-mines,  fometimes  alfo  in  filver-mines.  See  Tin. 

Its  fubftance  is  hard,  ponderous,  and  brittle,  of  a  laro-e 
grain,  gloffy,  white,-  and  lhining;— It  is  alfo  called  tin  glafs  ; 
Secaufe,  when  broke,  it  (hews  a  vaft  number  of  little  po- 
lifhed  laminse  like  glafs:  it  is  alfo  called  marcafte,  byway 
of  excellence,  becaufe  furpaffing  all  others  in  whitenefs  and 
beauty.  See  Marcasite. 

Bifmuth  contains  an  arfenical  fait*  very  dangerous  to  take  in¬ 
wardly.  Its  precipitate  makes  a  very  white  magifiery,  which 
is  mixed  with  waters  and  pomatums  to  make  a  fucus  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  complexion,  and  preferve  the  fkin.  There  are  alfo 
flowers  prepared  from  it,  which  take  away  fpots  iri  the  face. 
See  the  procefs  in  Quincy. 

There  is  alfo  an  artificial  bifmuth which  is  that  ordinarily 
found  in  the  (hops,  made  by  reducing  tin  into  thin  laminte, 
or  plates,  and  cementing  them  by  a  mixture  of  white  tartar, 
falt-petre,  and  arfenic,  llratified  in  a  crucible  over  a  naked 
fire.  The  fame  is  alfo  made  of  a  mineral  called  zink,  ufing 
lead  inftead  of  tin,  and  a  little  calamine. 

BISQUET.  See  the  article  Bisket. 

BISSECT  ION,  in  geometry,  the  divifion  of  any  quantity 
in  two  equal  parts,  otherwrfe  called  bipartition.  See  Divi¬ 
sion,  fsV. 

BISSEXTILE,  or  leap-year,  in  chronology,  a  year  confifting  of 
366  days,  happening  once  each  four  years,  by  reafon  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  day  in  the  month  of  February,  to  recover  the  fix 
hours  which  the  fun  fpends  in  his  courfe  each  year,  beyond 
the  365  days,  ordinarily  allowed  for  it  See  Year. 

The  day  thus  added,  is  alfo  called  bijfextile  ;  Caefar  having 
appointed  it  to  be  the  day  before  the  24th  of  February, 
which  among  the  Romans  was  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March. 

Thus  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of  March  is  this  year  reckoned 
twice  over  ;  whence  the  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  when 
it  happens,  are  both  called  by  the  name  bijfextile'.  ^By  the 
ftatute  de  anno  biffextili,  21  Hen.  III.  to  prevent  mifunder- 
ftandings*  the  intercalary  day,  and  that  next  before  it,  are  to 
be  accounted'  as  one  day.  See  Intercalary. 

The  aftronomers,  concerned  in  reforming  the  calendar,  by 
order  of  pope  Gregory  III.  obferving  that  the  bijjextile  in  four 
years  added  40  minutes  more  than  the  fun  fpent  in  returning 
to  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  computing  that  thefe 
fupernumerary  minutes  in  133  years  would  form  a  day;  to 
prevent  any  changes  being  thus  infenfibly  introduced  in  the 
feafons,  it  was  appointed,  that  in  the  courfe  of  400  years, 
there  fhould  be  three  bijextiles  retrenched  :  accordingly,  in  the 
year  1700,  there  was  no  bijextile ,  for  that  reafon. 

BIS  1  ER,  or  Bistre,  among  painters  and  defigners,  a  colour 
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made  of  chimney-foot  boiled,  and  afterwards  diluted 
water ;  ferving  to  wafh  their  defigns.  See  Washing. 
Inftead  of  this,  fume  ufe  the  hatches  of  a  pen,  with  a  little 
Indian  ink,  others  red  chalk,  others  black  lead,  (Ac. 

BISTOURY,  a  kind  of  furgeon’s  cutting  inftrument,  of  the 
knife-kind;  much  ufed  in  making  incifions. — There  are 
three  kinds:  the  blade  of  the  firf  turns  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  like  a  lancet  for  opening  abfcefl'es,  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
inftead  of  it. — 'The Jlr eight  b'jhury  does  not  turn,  but  ftands 
ftreight  in  the  handle  like  a  common  knife.— -The  crooked 
bijloury  is  fhaped  like  a  half-moon,  the  keen  edge  being  on  the 
infide.  Dionis  ap.  Blbl.  Anat.  t.  I.  p.  427. 

BIT,  or  Bitt,  an  efTential  part  of  a  bridle  ;  its  form  and  ufe 
well  known  ;  its  parts  and  kinds  various.  See  Bridle. 
The  kinds  of  bits  are,  1.  The  mufroll,  fnaffle,  or  watering 
bit.  2.  The  cannon-mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle  ;  preferred 
by  Solleyfel  to  all  others.  3.  The  cannon  with  a  faft  mouth 
all  of  a  piece,  only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or 
fpace  lor  the  tongue ;  fit  for  horfes  too  fenfible  or  ticklilh, 
and  liable  to  be  continually  beating  on  the  hand.  4.  T  he 
cannon-mouth,  with  the  liberty  in  form  of  a  pigeon’s  neck  ; 
proper  where  a  horfe  has  too  large  a  tongue.  The  cannon 
with  a  port  mouth  and  an  upfet,  or  mounting  liberty,  ufed 
where  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth  but  large  tongue.  6.  The 
fcatch-mouth,  with  an  upfet  ;  ruder,  but  more  fecure  than  a 
cannon-mouth.  7.  The  cannon-mouth  with  a  liberty,  after 
M.  Pignatel’s  manner;  proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  large  tongue 
and  round  bars.  8.  The  mafticadour,  or  Havering  bit.  9.  The 
cat’s  foot  bit.  10.  The  baftonet  bit ,  &c. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  fnaffle  or  curb -bit  are — the  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheek,  head  of  the 
cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or  cu-rb  and  hook, 
the  bofles,  the  bolfters  and  rabbets,  the  water-chains,  the  fide- 
bolts,  bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or  curb,  trench,  top- 
roll,  flap,  and  jeive. 

See  the  article  Hydrophobia. 
the  article  Viper. 

See  the  article  Tarantula, 
y  r  Almond. 

(.See  the  articles^  Water. 

-  Ji  \  £  Wine. 

BITTERNESS,  a  kind  of  favour  or  lenfation,  oppofite  to 
fweetnefs,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  this,  that  all  the  particles  of 
the  bitter  body  are  broken,  blunted  and  diminifhed  ;  fo  as 


BITE  of  a  mad  dog. 
Bite  of  a  viper.  See 
Bite  of  a  tarantula. 
BITTER  Almonds . 
Bitter  Waters. 
Bitter  Wine. 


none  of  them  remain  long  and  rigid  :  which  is  confirmed 
from  this,  that  foods  burnt,  and  their  particles  much  com¬ 
minuted  and  broken  by  the  fire,  become  bitter.  See  Taste, 
and  Empvreuma. 

BITUMEN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  fatty,  tenacious*  mineral 
juice,  very  inflammable:  orafoffil  body  which  readily  takes 
fire,  yields  an  oil,  and  is  foluble  in  water.  See  Fossil. 
Naturalifts  diftinguifh  three  kinds  o f  bitumens,  hard,  foft ,  and 
liquid  or  oily ;  each  of  which  they  fubdivide  into  feveral 
others. 

Among  the  hard  bitumens ,  are  ranked  yellow  amber,  fome¬ 
times  amber-greafe,  jet,  afphaltum  or  Jews-pitcb,  piffafpbal- 
tum,  pit-coal,  biack-ftone,  and  ftilphurs.- — The  foft  are, 
maltha,  bitumen  of  Colao,  of  Surinam,  and  Copal. — Laftly, 
the  naphta  of  Italy,  and  petroleum,  are  ranked  among  the 
liquid  bitumens ,  to  which  may  be  added  zacinthius.  See  Am¬ 
ber,  kfc. 

Of  bitumens  i bme  again  are  foffil,  others  are  found  floating  on 
the  furface  of  certain  lakes,  and  others  fpring  from  the  earth 
like  fountains  :  as  at  Pitchford  in  Shropfhire,  do  c.  —  Some  bi¬ 
tumens  are  fo  hard,  that  they  are  ufed  in  forges,  inftead  of 
coals :  others  fo  glutinous,  that  they  ferve  inftead  of  cement, 
or  mortar  in  buildings ;  of  which  kind  it  was,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  walls  of  Babylon  were  built:  and  others  fo  liquid,  that 
they  are  burnt  in  lamps  inftead  of  oil. 

The  bitumen  in  moft  efteem  is  that  of  Judaea.  See  Asphal- 
tum  and  Pissasph altum. 

BI VA  LVE,  or  Bivalvular,  a  term  ufed  by  the  writers  of 
natural  hiftory,  for  fuch  fflell-fiffl  as  have  two  fhells,  e.  gr. 
cockles,  mufcles,  oifters,  (Ac.  which  are  faid  to  be  of  the  bi¬ 
valvular  kind.  See  Shell. 

A  bivalve  fhell,  being  a  large  blood-red  fpondile  in  Buco’s 
cabinet,  is  faid  by  Dr.  Lifter  to  have  been  purchafed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  for  900  livres,  which  is  upwards  of  50  /. 
fierling.  The  fame  prince  offered  a  Pariuan  nooolivres  for 
32  fhells,  and  was  refufed. 

Bivalve,  is  alfb  applied  to  the  filiquae,  or  feed-pods  of  fuch 
plants  as  open  all  their  whole  length  to  difeharge  their  feeds  — 
uch  are  peas,  beans,  (Ac.  which  the  botanifts  fay,  have  a  bi- 

vahe  or  bivalvular  SeeSlLiQjJA,  (Ac. 

ENTER,  in  anatomy,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fixth 
mu  cle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  being  the  laft  of  thofe  ferving  to 
eprefs  or  open  it:  thus  called,  as  having  two  bellies  for  its 
two  extremities,  and  a  tendon  in  the  middle.— See  Tab.  Anat. 
yAayol.)  fg.  2.  n.  2.  fee  alfo  Muscle. 

The  biventer  os  digaflricus  has  its  origin  from  a  failure  be¬ 
tween  the  occipital  bone  and  the  maftoidal  apophyfis,  whence 
palling  its  tendon  through  a  hole  in  the  ftylo-hyoideus  and  an 
annular  ligament  of  the  os  hyoides,  there  arife  feme  fibres 


which  join  its  fecond  belly:  hence  going  fleffly,  and  re 
turning  upwards,  it  is  infefted  into  the  middle  of  the  iu- 
feriour  part  of  the  lower  jaw. — By  this  contrivance  it  is 
enabled  to  draw  the  jaw  downwards.  See  Dig  a  S7  ricus 

BLACK,  fomething  opake  and  porous,  that  imbibes  all  the 
light  falling  on  it,  reflects  none,  and  therefore  exhibits  no  co¬ 
lour.  See  Colour  and  Blackness. 

I  here  are  various  kinds  of  blacks ,  which  pafs  in  commerce, 
viz.  dyers  black ,  painters  black ,  german  black,  ivory  black,  fpa- 
nijh  black,  lamp-black.  See. 

Dyers  Black,  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and  mother  colours 
ufed  in  dying  ;  and  is  given  differently,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  and  value  of  the  ftuffs  to  be  dyed.  See  Dying. 
For  broad-cloths,  fine  ratines  and  druggets,  (Ac.  they  ufe 
woad,  and  indigo  ;  the  goodnefs  of  the  colour  confifts 
in  there  not  being  above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  to  a  ball  of 
woad,  when  the  latter  begins  to  caft  its  blue  flower  ;  and  in 
its  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice.- — Thus  blued,  the 
fluff  is  boiled  with  alum,  or  tartar,  then  maddered  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  black  given  with  galls,  copperas,  and  fumac. — To 
bind  it,  and  prevent  its  fmearing  in  ufe,  the  fluffs  are  to  be 
well  fcoured  in  the  fulling-mill,  when  white,  and  Well  waffled 
afterwards. 

For  fluffs  of  lefs  value,'  it  is  fufficient  they  be  well  blued 
with  woad,  and  blacked  with  galls  and  copperas:  but  no  fluff 
can  be  regularly  dyed  from  white  into  black,  without  palling 
through  the  intermediate  blue.  See  Blue. 

\  et  there  is  a  colour  called  coal  black,  or  jefuifs  black ,  pre¬ 
pared  of  tire  fame  ingredients  as  the  former,  but  without 
being  firff  dyed  blue. — Here  the  drugs  are  diftblved  in  water 
that  had  boiled  four  hours,  and  flood  to  cool  till  the  hand 
would  bear  it  ;  then  the  fluff  dipped  in  it,  and  again  taken 
fix  or  eight  times.  Some  even  prefer  this  black  to  the 
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other.  —  I  his  method  of  dying  black  is  /aid  to  have  been  in- 
/  vented  by  the  Jefuits,  and  to  be  ft  ill  prablifed  in  their  houfes; 
where  they  retain  numbers  of  dyers. 

By  23  El.  c.  9.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of  cloth  fhdll  be  mad¬ 
dered  /or  a  black,  except  it  bd  firft  grounded  with  woad  only, 
or  with  woad  and  anele  [blue  ind.J  unlefs  the  madder  be  put 
in  with  lumac  or  galls  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  Value  of 
the  thing  dyed.  Provided  it  thall  be  lawful  to  dye  any  man¬ 
ner  of  gall- black,  and  fumac  black  [ plain  black 1  wherein  no 
madder  /hall  be  ufed. 

Earth-^LACK.  is  a  kind  of  coal  found  in  the  ground,  which* 
well- pounded,  is  ufed  by  painters  in  frefco. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Black  made  of  filver  and  lead,"  ufed 
to  fill  up  the  ftrokesand  cavities  of  things  engraved; 

German  or  Frankfort  Black  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine  burnt, 
then  waffled  in  water,  and  ground  in  mills  for  that  purpofe, 
together  with  ivory  or  peach-ftones  burnt. 

This  black  makes  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  rollihg-prefs- 
printers  ink.  See  Ink.— It  is  ordinarily  brought  from  Frank¬ 
fort,  Mentz,  or  Strafbourg,  either  in  lumps  or  powder.  That 
made  in  France  is  lefs  valued  than  that  of  Germany,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  difference  between  the  lees  of  the  \Vine  ufed  in  the 
one  and  the  other ;  though  fome  prefer  that  made  at  Paris  to 
that  of  Frankfort. 

/wry-BLACK  is  made  of  ivory  burnt  or  charred,  ordinarily  be¬ 
tween  two  crucibles  well  luted ;  which  being  thus  rendered 
perfectly  black ,  and  in  feales,  is  ground  in  water,  and  made 
into  troches,  or  little  cakes,  ufed  by  the  painters;  as  alfo  by 
the  jewellers  to  blacken  the  bottom  or  ground  of  the  collets 
wherein  they  fet  diamonds  to  give  them  their  teint  or  foil. 
See  Ivory. 

Lamp-BhACK,  os  Lam-BLACK,  the  footy  fumes  of  rofin, 
prepared  by  melting  and  purifying  the  rofin  in  iron  veffels  ; 
then  fetting  fire  to  it  under  a  chimney,  or  other  place  made 
for  the  purpofe  lined  a-top  with  ffleep-fkifis,  o*  thick 
linen-cloth,  to  receive  the  vapour  or  fmoke,  which  is  the 
black  :  in  which  manner  they  prepare  vaft  quantities  of  it  at 
Paris. 

In  England  it  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  the  refinous  and 
fatty  parts  of  woods,  burnt  under  a  kind  of  tent,  which  re¬ 
ceives  it ;  but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  Sweden  and 

Norway. 

It  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  the  printers  ink  ; 
tor  which  it  is  mixed  with  oils  of  turpentine  and  linfeed,  all 
boiled  together.  See  Ink. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  black  takes  fire  very  readily, 
and  when  on  fire,  is  very  difficultly  extinguiffled  :  the  belt 
method  of  putting  it  out  is  with  wet  linen,  hay  or  ftraw  ;  for 
water  alone  will  not  do  it. 

Spanijh  Black,  fo  called  becaufe  firft  invented  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  moft  of  it  brought  from  them,  is  no  other  than  burnt 
cork  ufed  in  various  works,  particularly  among  painters. 


Black  book  of  the  exchequer. 
Black  eagle. 

Black  hellebore 
Black  lead. 

Black  money. 

Black  order. 

Black  rod. 

Black  Jlar. 


^See^ 


TExche  qjuer. 
Eagle. 
Hellebore. 
Lead. 
Money. 
Order. 
Black  Rod. 
Star. 
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BLACKMAIL,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  matter,  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  iri  Weftmor- 
land,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  to  divers 
perfons  inhabiting  on  or  near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name, 
and  allied  with  others  in  thofe  parts,  known  to  be  great  rob¬ 
bers  and  fpoil-takers:  in  order  to  be  by  them  freed  and  pro- 
. .  te£L'd  from  any  pillage— Prohibited  by  43  El.  c.  13. 
BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body;  or  a  colour  ari- 
iing  from  fuch  a  texture  and  (Situation  of  the  fuperficial  parts 
of  the  body,  as  docs,  as  it  were  deaden,  or  rather  ablorb, 
the  light  falling  on  it,  without  refle£ing  any,  or  very  little’ 
of  it  to  the  eye.  SccBlack. 

In  which  fenfe,  blacknefs  Hands  diredlly  oppofed  to  ivhitenefs  ; 

a  liC"n°L^^S  a  texture  °f  pafts,  as  indifferently  re¬ 

flects  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  colour  foever  they 
be.  See  WhIteness. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics ,  fhews,  that  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  black  colours,  the  corpufcles  muff  be  lefs  than  thofe 
which  exhibit  any  other  colours:  becaufe-,  where  the  fizes  of 
“  ®  component  particles  are  greater,  there  is  too  much  light 
reflected  to  conftitiite  this  colour;  but,  if  there  be  a  little 
lefs  than  is  requifite  to  refleift  the  white,  and  very  faint  blue 
of  the  fiift  order,  they  will  refledf  fo  little  light,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  intenfely  black  ;  and  yet  may,  perhaps,  refle£t  it  vari- 
oufly  to  and  fro  within  them  fo  long,  till  it  happen  to  be 
itined  and  loft  ;  by  which  means  they  will  appear  black  in 
all  pofitions  of  the  eye,  without  any  transparency. 

And  from  hence  it  appears,  why  hre,  and  putrefa£lion,  by 
dividing  the  particles  of  fubftances,  turn  them  black?- — why 
fmall  quantities  of  black  lubftances  impart  their  colours  very 
freely,  and  intenfely,  to  other  lubftances  to  which  they  are 
applied  ;  the  minute  particles  of  thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  very 
great  nurnber,  eafily  overfpreading  the  grofs  particles  or 
qthers.  -Hence  alfo  appears,  why  glafs,  ground  very  elabo¬ 
rately  with  fand,  on  a  copper  plate,  till  it  be  well  polifhed, 
makes  the  land,  together  with  what  by  rubbing  is  worn  oft 
from  the  glafs  and  copper,  become  very  black  ; — and  why 
black  fubftances  do,  fooneft  of  all  others,  become  hot  in  the 
fun  s  light,  and  burn,  (which  efFe£t  may  proceed  partly  from 
the  multitude  of  refractions  in  a  little  .room,  and  partly  from 
the  eafy  commotion  of  fuch  very  fmall  particles  ;)— alfo,  why 
blacks  are  ufually  a  little  inclined  towards  a  bluifh  colour  : 
for,  that  they  are  fo,  may  be  feen  ,by  illuminating  white  pa¬ 
per  with  light  refleding  from  black  fubftances,  where  the  pa¬ 
per  will  ufually  appear  of  a  bluifh  white  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  black  borders  on  the  obfeure  blue  of  the  hrft  order  of 
colours  ;  and  therefore,  reflects  more  rays  of  that  colour  than 
;  of  any  other.  See  Light  and  Colour. 

BLACK  R  O  D,  Gentleman-ujher  of  the  Black  Rod,  is  the 
ihief  gentleman-ufher  to  the  king;  called  in  the  black  book, 
La  tor  virges  nigra,  &  hafiarius ,  and  elfewhere  virgi-bajulus . 
SeeUsHEit. 

1 1  «  r  s*  s  ■  • 

His  duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before  the  king  at  the  feaft  of  St. 
George  afWindfor:  he  has  alfo  the  keeping  of  the  chapter 
houfe  door,  when  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  fit 
ting;  and,  in  time  of  parliament,  attends  the  houfe  of  peers. 

— His  badge  is  black  rod,  with  a  lion  in  gold  a- top.  This 
rod  has  the  authority  of  a  mace. 

Bl  acks,  Negroes ;  a  nation  of  people,  fo  called  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  fkin. — For  the  reafon  of  their  colour,  and  the 

commerce  of  them,  fee  Negro. 

Blacks  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  affbeiation  of  diforderly, 
and  ill-defigning  perfons,  herding  chiefly  about  Waltham  in 
Effex,  xvho  deftroyed  deer,  robbed  fifti-ponds,  ruined  timber, 
&c.— Many  of  them  were  armed,  and  difguifed,  with  their 
faces  blacked. 

Hence  we  fay,  the  black  a&,  the  Waltham  blacks ,  &c.— Such 
doings  for  the  future  are  made  felony  by  9  Geo.  c.  22. 
BLADDER,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  membranous  bo- 
dy,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  ferving  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  excrement ;  from 
whence  it  takes  various  denominations,  as  urine-bladder ,  gall¬ 
bladder.  See  Gall-bladder.  ; 

Bladder  *,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  veffel  which  ferves 
as  a  receptacle  of  the  urine  of  animals,  after  its  fecretion 
from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  See  Urine. 

*  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  diilinttion,  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder,  njefca  urinaria.  See  Urinary. 

The  bladder  is  fituated  in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  men , 
immediately  on  the  redlum  ;  in  women,  on  the  vagina  uteri  : 

Its  figure  in  quadrupeds  refembles  a  pear,  with  the  bafis  up¬ 
wards  ;  but  in  human  bodies  the  lower  part  is  almoft  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  ;  and  its  orifice,  or  neck,  placed  fide- 
ways,  while  the  fundus,  or  bottom,  which  in  a  human  blad¬ 
der  is  very  broad,  refts  either  on  the  redtum  or  the  vagina 
uteri.— It  is  faftened  to  the  navel  by  the  urachus  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  ligament,  its  fides  to  the  umbilical  arteries,  and 
its  neck  to  the  inteftinum  redtum  in  women. 

The  bladder  is  cornpofed  of  three  coats  ;  the  firft  a  covering  of 
the  peritonaeum,  the  fccond  confifts  of  mufcular  fibres,  which 
run  irregular  feveral  ways ;  and  the  third,  which  is  full  of 
Wrinkles  for  facilitating  its  dilatation,  is  both  glandulous  and 
nervous. — Its  glands  feparate  a  vifeous  and  flimy  matter,  which 
defends  the  bladder  from  the  acrimony  of  the  (alts  in  the  urine. 
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Around  its  neck  there  goes  a  fmall  mufcle,  called  fpbinfter 
vefece,  which  contrails  the  orifice  of  t he  bladder,  to  prevent 
the  urine  from  dripping  involuntarily,  or  till  it  thru  It  open 
the  paffage  by  the  contraction  of  the  fecond  coat  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  which  is  therefore  called  detrufor  urines.  See  Sphinc¬ 
ter.  • 

The  difeafes  of  the  Bladder  are  the  ftone,  inflammations,  ul¬ 
cers,  palfies  ;  to  which  may  he  added,  incontinence  of  urine, 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  <&.c.  See  Stone,  Urine,  Ur. 
Swimming ,  or  Air  Bladder.  See  the  article  Swimming. 
BLADE.  Seethe  article  Shoulder-blade, 

BL  AIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beafts,  confuting  in  a  bald- 
der  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  againft  the  wind-pipe, 
which  at  length  fwelling,  flops  the  breath. 

It  comes  by  great  chafing,  and  heating  of  the  ftomach  ;  where¬ 
by,  as  fome  judge,  it  ftill  grows,  and  increafes  by  more  heat. 
BLANCHE  carte.  See  the  article  Ca  r  t  e. 
l>  L  A  N  C  H  I  N  G,  the  art  or  manner  of  bleaching ,  or  white¬ 
ning.  See  Bl  e  a  chi  ng,  and  W  hitening. 

Blanching  of  cfper  for  fale,  in  imitation  of  filver  ;  or  mix¬ 
ing  blanched  copper  with  filver  ;  or  expofing  the  fame  to 
fale  ;  or  any  malleable  compofition  or  mixture  of  metals  or 
minerals  heavier  than  filver,  and  which  looks  and  touches, 
and  wears  like  gold,  but  is  manifeflly  worfe  than  ftandard 
—made  felony,  8  &  9  IV.  3.  &c.  26. 

Blanching  of  wax:  See  the  article  Wax. 

|: Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  of  preparing  the  pieces 
before  ftriking,  to  give  them  the  requifite  luftre  and  bright- 
nefs. 

"The:  blanching,  as  now  praeftifed,  is  performed  by  nealing  c.r 
heating  the  pieces  in  a  kind  of  pan  or  fhovel,  with  a  wood- 
hte,  in  manner  of  a  reverberatory,  fo  as  the  flame  palfes 
over  the  fhovel.  The  pieces  being  fufticiently  heated,  and 
cooled  again,  are  put  lucceflively  to  boil  in  two  copper  pans, 
wherein  are  aqua  fortis,  common  fait,  and  tartar  of  Mont¬ 
pellier  ;  when  they  have  been  well-drained  of  this  firft  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  copper  fieve,  they  throw  fand  and  frefh  water  over 
them  ;  and  when  dry,  they  are  well  rubbed. 

The  ancient  method. of  blanching  was,  by  putting  the  pieces, 
after  heating,  in  a  large  velfel  of  common  water,  and  fome 
ounces  of  aqua  fortis  ;  but  in  different  proportions  for  gold 
and  filver.  I  he  method  is  now  dilufed,  partly  by  reafon  of 
its  expenfivenefs,  and  partly  becaufe  it  diminifhes  "the  weight 
of  the  metal.  See  Coining. 

[  Blanche  firme.  See  the  article  White-mone  y. 
Blanched  money,  bee  the  article  Mon ey. 

BLANKS  in  coining.  See  Coining. 

BLANK  t«r/i  See  Verse,  and  Rhyme. 

BLANK.  Seethe  article  Point  blank. 
BLANKET.  See  H y k es. 

BLATTA*  Byzantia ,  in  phyfiology  and  pharmacy,  a  te~ 
ftaceous  body,  being  the  operpulum,  or  lid  of  a  turbinated 
xheil,  whofe  fifh  yields  a  purple  dye.  See  Purple. 

(3u- 


This  is  othervvife  called  blattium  bjzantium ,  £A xfjiov 


^ avjio'j 


The  blatta  differs  from  the  buccinum ,  or  purpura ,  in  figure  ; 
the  firft  being  oblong,  the  latter  round  :  but  in  the  fnops  they 
are  ordinarily  confounded,  and  fold  for  each  other.  1 

The  blatta  byzantia  is  alfo  confounded  by  apothecaries  with 
the  unguis  odoratus ,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed 

as  belonging  to  another  kind  of  ftiell-fifh. 

Dr.  Lifter  takes  the  blatta  byzantia  to  have  fucceeded  the 
unguis  odoratus ,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  the  fhops  in 
its  place.  In  Diofcorides’s  time,  the  beft  was  brought  from 
the  Red-Sea,  viz.  the  paleft  and  fatteft  ;  the  blacker  and 
lefs  fron)  Babylon,  or  the  Perfian  gulph  :  but  it  feems  latter 
times  took '«p  with  thofe  found  about  Conftantinople ;  whence 
the  prefent  fho^blatta  had  its  name. 

I  he  name  blatta  feems  to  have  been  given  to  this  operculum 
from  the  colour  ;  as  being  of  a  dark  hair  colour,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  blatta  pif  inaria,  fo  frequent  in  London,  is. 

BLAZE,  in  the  manage.  See  the  article  St  a  r. 

BL  A  Z  IN  G-Star.  See  the  article  Comet. 

BL.AZON*,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the  art  of  deci¬ 
phering  the  arms  of  noble  houfes  ;  or  of  naming  all  the  parts 
in  their  proper  and  particular  terms.  See  Arms  and  He¬ 
ra  l  d-r  y  . 

*  Various  etymologies  are  given  of  the  word  blazon  •  the 
moil  probable  is  that  which  brings  it  from  the  German  blae - 
fen,  to  blow  a  horn  ;  it  being  the  cullom  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  the  lilts  in  the  ancient  turnaments  to 
blow  a  horn,  to  notify  their  coming.  After  this  the  heralds 
founded  their  trumpets,  and  then  blazoned  the  arms  of  thofe 
who  prelented  themfelves  ;  deferibing  them  aloud,  and  fome 
times  expatiating  on  the  praiies  and  high  exploits  of  the  Der- 
fons  who  bore  them.  * 

There  is  this  difference  between  arms  mi  blazon-,  that  the 
firft  are  the  devife  or  figures  bore  on  the  coat  or  ftfield  •  and 
blazon,  the  defcription  thereof  in  words.  See  Arms’  and 
Devise.  * 

The  rules  of  blazon  are,  1°/  To  name  the  metal  or  colour 
of  the  held  firft :  as,  or,  argent .  or  gules,  &c.  2°  To 

name  the  manner  of  the  divifion  of  the  efcutcheon  by’line, 
whether  downright  or  bendwife,  and  alfo  the  difference  of 

the 
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the  line,  whether  it  be  indented,  ingrailed,  <fc.  iiuheiiext 
place.  30.  Then  to  name  the  charge  that  is  on  the  held. 
4°.  Having  thus  expreffed  the  field,  the  divifion,  and  the 
charge,  if  there  be  more  parts  of  the  field  occupied  by  the 
charge  than  one,  you  are  to  name  the  principal  part  o! 
the  field  firft.  50.  If  there  be  more  than  one  kind  oi 
charge  in  a  field,  that  in  the  chief  part  is  to  be  named  firlr. 
6°.  To  ufe  no  iteration  or  repetition  of  words  in  blazoning 
a  coat,  efpecially  of  any  of  thefe  four  words,  oj,  or ,  and , 
with.  70.  The  three  forms  of  blazon  are  by  metals  and  co¬ 
lours,  by  precious  ftones,  and  by  the  celeftial  planets  :  the 
firft  for  private  gentlemen  ;  the  fecond  for  perlbns  ennobled 
with  titles,  as  dukes,  earls,  <&c-  and  the  third  for  emperors, 
kings  and  princes.  Though  this  variety  of  form  is  rejected 
by  the  French,  from  whom  we  had  our  heraldry,  and  by  all 
other  nations,  who  ufe  none  but  metals  and  colours  for  all 
degrees.  8°.  That  metal  upon  metal,  and  colour  upon  co¬ 
lour  isfalfe  heraldry:  which  admits  of  no  exception,  except 
in  the  arms  of  Jerufalem,  which  are,  argent,  a  crofs  po¬ 
tent  between  four  croflets,  or. — Add,  that  when  lions  ftand 
upright  in  a  coat,  they  are  called  rampant ;  when  walking 
forward,  paffant ;  when  they  look  you  in  the  face,  paffant 
guardant:  in  other  poftu res  they  have  other  terms,  as  J'aliant , 
regardant,  &c.  Wolves  and  bears  are  termed  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  lions;  griffons  (inftead  of  rampant  and  fall  ant')  are 
termed  fegreant ;  lions,  griffins,  and  eagles,  are  alfo  faid 
to  be  languid  and  armed.-,  fwans,  membred ;  hawks,  jeffed  and 
belled ;  cocks,  armed,  crejjed,  and  jowloped: — that  is,  when  the 
tongues,  bills,  and  claws  of  fuch  creatures  are  found  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  from  the  body. — When  an  animal  proceeds 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  termed  ijjuant ;  when 
over  fome  ordinary,  jejjant  ;  if  it  proceed  from  the  middled 
any  ordinary,  or  common  charge,  naiffant. 

BLEACHING,  or  Blanching,  the  art  of  whitening 
linens,  fluffs,  lilks,  and  other  matters.  See  Blanching. 

Bl  eaching  of  ftlk.—- While  it  is  yet  raw,  it  is  put  in  a! 
thin  linen  bag,  and  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  boiling  river  wa¬ 
ter,  wherein  foap  has  been  diffolved,  then  boiled  two  or  three 
hours,  and  the  bag  being  turned  feveral  times,  taken  out, 
beaten  and  worthed  in  cold  water,  flightly  wrung  out,  and 
thrown  out  into  a  veffel  of  cold  water,  mixed  with  foap  and  a 
little  indigo  :  the  indigo  gives  it  the  bluifh  caft  always  ob- 
ferved  in  white  filks.  After  taking  it  out  of  the  fecond  veffel,! 
it  is  wrung  out,  and  all  the  water  and  foap  expreffed,  fhook 
out  to  untwift  and  feparate  the  threads,  and  hung  up  in  the 
air,  in  a  kind  of  ftove  made  on  purpofe,  wherein  is  burnt 
fulphur  ;  the  vapour  whereof  gives  the  laft  degree  of  white- 
nefs  to  the  filk.  See  Silk. 

Blea  ching  or  /cowering  of  woollen  fluffs. — There  are  three! 
manners  of  whitening  woollens ;  the  firft  with  water  and 
foap;  the  fecond  with  vapour  of  fulphur;  the  third  with 
chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

For  the  firft,  the  fluffs  being  taken  from  the  fulling-mill,  are 
put  intofoaped  water,  pretty  hot,  and  worked  a-frefli  by  force 
of  arms  over  a  bench,  which  finifhes  the  whitening  the  ful- 
ling-mill  had  begun  ;  and  laftly  walhed  out  in  clear  water 
and  dried  :  this  is  called  the  natural  way  of  bleaching. 

In  the  fecond  method,  they  begin  with  wafhing  the  fluff  in 
river-water  :  it  is  then  laid  to  dry  on  poles,  and  when  half 
dry,  fpread  out  in  a  kind  of  ftove  well  clofed,  wherein  is 
burnt  fulphur  ;  the  vapour  whereof  diffufing  itfelf,  flicks  by 
little  and  little  over  all  the  fluff,  and  gives  it  a  fine  white¬ 
ning  :  this  is  commonly  called  bleaching  by  the  flower . 

In  the  third  method,  after  the  fluffs  have  been  wafned,  they 
are  thrown  into  cold  water  impregnated  with  chalk  and  in¬ 
digo  ;  after  they  have  been  well  agitated  here,  they  are  wafhed 
a-frefh  in  clear  water,  half  dried  on  poles,  and  fpread  in  a 
ftove  to  receive  the  vapour  of  the  fulphur;  which  finifties 
the  operation.  This  is  not  efteemed  the  belt  method  of 
bleaching,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  fight. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  when  a  fluff  has  once  received 
the  fleam  of  fulphur,  it  will  fcarce  receive  any  beautiful 
dye,  but  black  or  blue.  See  Dying. 

Bleaching  of  holhxnds  or  fine  linens. — After  takingthem  from 
the  loom,  while  yet  raw,  they  are  fteeped  a  day  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  wafhed  out  and  cleared  of  their  filth,  and  thrown  into  a 
bucking-tub  filled  with  a  cold  lixivium,  or  lie  of  wood-afhes 
and  water.  When  taken  out  of  the  lie,  they  are  walhed  in 
clear  water,  fpread  in  a  meadow  and  watered  from  time  to 
time,  with  water  from  little  dikes,  or  canals,  along  the 
ground,  by  means  of  fcoops,  or  hollow  peels  of  wood,  called  by 
the  Dutch,  who  pretend  to  be  the  inventors  of  them,  gieter. 
After  lying  a  certain  time  on  the  ground,  they  are  palled 
through  a  new  lie,  poured  on  hot ;  and  again  walhed  in  clear 
water,  and  laid  a  fecond  time  on  the  ground,  and  every  thing 
repeated  as  before  ;  then  palled  through  a  foft  gentle  lie,  to  dif- 
pofe  them  to  refume  the  foftnefs  which  the  other  harfher  lies 
have  taken  from  them,  wafhed  in  clear  water,  foaped  with 
black  foap,  and  that  foap  again  wafhed  out  in  clear  wa¬ 
ter  :  they  are  then  fteeped  in  cow’s  milk,  the  cream  firft 
fkimmed  off,  which  finishes  their  whitening ;  and  flowering 
gives  them  a  foftnefs,  and  makes  them  caft  a  little  nap : 
when  taken  out  of  the  milk,  they  are  wafhed  in  clear  water 
for  the  laft  time. —After  all  this  procefs,  they  give  the  linen 
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its  fir  11  blue,  by  paffihg  it  through  a  water  wherein  a 
ftarfch,  fmalt,  and  Dutch  lapis  have  been  fteeped. — Laftle 
the  proper  fliffnefs  arid  luflre  is  given  with  ftarch,  pale  fmalt 
and  other  gums,  the  quantity  and  quality  whereof  may  be 
adj lifted  according  to  occafion. 

In  fine  weather,  the  whole  procefs  of  bleaching  is  compleated 
in  a  month’s  time;  in  ill  weather  it  takes  up  fix  weeks,  or 
more. 

Bleacher.  See  the  article  Whitster. 

Bleaching  of  coarfe  linens.  They  are  taken  from  the  loom, 
and  laid  in  wooden  frames,  full  of  cold  water;  where,  by 
means  of  wooden  hammers,  worked  by  a  water-mill,  they 
are  beat  fo,  as  infenfibly  to  wafli  and  purge  them  of  their 
filth  ;  then  fpread  on  the  ground,  where  the  dev/  which  they 
receive  for  eight  days,  takes  off  more  of  their  impurity  ;  then 
put  in  a  kind  of  wooden  tubes  or  pans,  with  a  hot  lie  over 
them.  Thus  lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged  in  the  mill, 
laid  afrefh  on  the  ground,  and  after  eight  days  more,  palled 
through  a  fecond  lie,  and  all  things  repeated,  till  fuch  time 
as  they  have  acquired  their  juft  degree  of  whitenefs. 

Perfons  appointed  by  the  truftees  for  improving  the  hempen 
and  flaxen  manufactures  in  Scotland,  may  enter  into  any 
bleach-yard,  back-houfe,  &c.  and  fearch  all  rooms,  reeives, 
and  boilers  therein,  and  view  the  lees,  and  refufl  and  dregs 
thereof— to  fee  whether  there  have  been  any  lime,  pigeons- 
dung  *,  or  foap-dregs  ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  cloth  or 
yarn,  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  13  G.  c.  26.  §  1 6. 

*  Lime,  or  pigeens-dung,  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  bleaching 
and  whitening  of  linen,  \oA  c.z\. 

For  Bleaching  of  hair.  See  the  article  Ha  ir. 

For  Bleaching  of  wax.  See  the  article  W a ±. 

BLEEDING,  phlebotomy ,  an  operation  in  chirurgery;  being 
the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a  lancet,  for  the  evacuation  of 
corrupt  or  redundant  blood.  See  Blood. 

Some  phyficians  extol  bleeding  as  the  fureft,  and  moft  effica¬ 
cious  fpeciesof  evacuants.  Yet  was  it  very  rare  among  the 
ancients,  however  frequent  among  the  moderns. — OftenfiuS 
obierves,  that  at  Rome  perfons  of  quality  are  not  allowed 
to  be  let  blood,  even  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes,  without 
leave  from  the  pope.  See  Evacuant,  and  Evacuation. 
The  Hippopotamus  is  faid  to  have  firft  taught  men  the  ufe 
c l  bleeding :  for  that  animal  being  overcharged  with  blood, 
rubs  herlelf  againft  a  pointed  bulrufh,  and  opens  a  vein  ;  till 
finding  her  plenitude  dilcharged,  fhe  welters  in  the  mire  to 
ftaneb  the  blood  again.  See  Phlebotomy. 

BLEMISH,  a  term  in  hunting,  ufed  when  the  hounds,  or 
beagles,  finding  where  the  chace  has  been,  make  a  proffer  to 
enter,  but  return. 

BLEMMYE8  *,  orBLEMYEs,  BAEMTE2,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  geographers,  a  fabulous  fort  of  people,  fuppofed  without 
heads  ;  having  eyes  and  mouths  in  their  breads  ;  faid  to  have 
inhabited  part  of  ./Ethiopia. 

*  Bochart  derives  the  word  Blemmyes  from  which  im¬ 

plies  a  negation,  and  illQ  brain:  in  which  fenfe  the  Blem¬ 
myes  fhould  have  been  people  without  brains. 

BLENDING  of  mortar.  See  Mortar. 

BLIGHT,  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants,  and  affecling  them 
varioufly  :  the  whole  plant  fometimes  perifhing  of  it,  and 
fometimes  only  the  leaves  and  bloffoms,  which  will  be  fcorch- 
ed  and  fhriveled  up,  the  reft  remaining  green  and  flourilhing. 
See  Disease  of  plants. 

This  diforder  feldom  happens,  but  upon  the  blowing  of  fharp 
eafterly  winds,  which  are  moft  frequent  with  us  about  March; 
whence  that  month  proves,  of  all  others,  the  moft  fatal  to 
plants. — From  this  circumftance,  fome  imagine  the  colds  that 
then  reign,  being  exafperated  by  the  eaftern  winds,  effect 
blights  ;  but  Mr.  Bradley  furnifhes  a  more  plaufible  account: 
for,  on  this  principle,  it  were  hard  to  fay,  why  one  plant, 
or  one  part  of  a  plant,  fhould  be  blighted  more  than  another. 
He  obferves  then,  that  caterpillars  generally  attend  thofe 
winds,  and  that  they  infeft  fome  one  kind  of  tree  more  than 
another,  and  even  fome  particular  branch  more  than  others  ; 
and  thence  infers,  either  that  the  eggs  of  thofe  infetffs,  or  the 
infefts  themfelves,  are  brought  to  us  by  the  eafterly  winds  ; 
or  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  the  eaftern  winds 
blow,  is  neceffary  to  hatch  thofe  creatures,  luppofing  the  eggs 
to  have  been  already  laid  on  the  infe&ed  parts. 

Now  each  of  thefe  caufes  feems  to  have  its  effedl :  thofe 
blights  attended  with  large  worms  or  caterpillars,  feem  hatched 
by  the  eaftern  winds  ;  and  thofe  others,  which  only  produce 
the  fmall  infers,  that  occafion  the  curling  of  the  leaves  of 
trees,  may  proceed  from  fwarms  of  them,  either  ready  hatch¬ 
ed,  or  in  the  egg,  brought  with  the  wind. 

The  coldnefs  of  thofe  winds  he  ftiews  to  be  no  obje&ion 
againft  their  being  fitted  to  hatch  infers  j  different  infers 
requiring  vaftly  different  degrees  of  heat.  To  this  he  adds, 
that  every  infe&  has  its  proper  plant,  or  tribe  of  plants,  which 
it  naturally  requires  for  its  nourilhment,  and  will  Teed  on  no 
other;  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  lays  its  eg^s :  it  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  one  kind  of  tree  fhould  be  lntetfled,  and 
all  the  reft  efcape.  That  wind,  v.  gr.  which  brings,  or 
hatches,  the  caterpillars  on  the  apple-tree,  will  not  infeef  the 
pear,  plum,  or  cherry  ;  becaufe,  were  the  flioals  of  inlecfts 
natural  to  the  apple,  to  light  on  thofe  other  trees  mentioned, 
3  they 
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^  •  .  .7 v’ - - -  euiu  is  interne 

t>  >  0  £jVe  them  life  ;  and  from  whence  there  is  not  fea 
ln0U§h’  °y  the  wf  mth  and  faltnefs  of  whofe  vapours  they 
ht hp  1  hofe  brought  from  the  north-eaft  parts 


Jtind  ofinfed  natural  to  each  tree,’  could  be  b  rough  t° at^one  t°"fh  tHem*  Thcy  are  named  and  diftin~ 

t,me  with  the  wind  ,  or  that  an  eafterly  wind  could  contain  lee  5W  ^  “fo  ^  f4nre  fof— 

in  it  at  once,  as  manv  difterent  degrees  of  cold  or  heat  -kiRt  nru-  Tf/  /  •  6  ’  • 

would  be  required  to  hatch  and  maintain  each  different'  daft  \  wood' ff  nd  TT  slU'r'T8'™’  0UrLaws  to 
of  infeds.  Nor  is  it  any  obiedion  tW  in  I  ‘  9-  bee  Log-wood; 

not  frequently  any  animals  immediately  pSvaSr  By  BLOm'a R y°“5  See  the  article  W,ND. 

the  microfcope,  we  difcover  animalcules  a  million  nfV  '  or  Bloomary,  the  firft  fo  rge  in  an  iron- 

lefs  than  the  fmalleft  which  comes  under  ordinary  notice'-  ^folios  *  mt*‘  ^  ««  melted' out 

fmm’phTe  ^  phceT  W  f '^  koOD,  a  warm,  red ’liquor  or  humour,  circulating  by 

eaftUpart  of  GteaT T*  "““'r  regi°"S’  '»* Zh'  ScThVLTCfTvw'b’o oTlr  CTery  Pa"  °f  the  Ld>’' 

C5rea^ar-'a>  —  *■  »  i-nfel  The  blood,  while  in'itM-eflhls^  ^appears  to  the  naked  eye  uni- 

form  and  homogeneous  ;  but,  when  let  out  and  cold  fena- 
rates  fpontaneoufly  into  two  different  parts  :  the  one  red  and 
hbrous  which  coheres  into  a  mafs,  and  is  called  the  cruor  : 
the  other  thin  and  tranfparent,  which  retains  its  fluidity  when 
cold,^  and,  being  fuppofed  fpecifically  heavier  than  the"  other 
fuftains  and  bears  it  up,  and  is  called  the  fount.— ‘ The  pro! 
portion  of  the  ferum  to  the  Cruor,  Dr.  Drake  makes  at  a  nw- 
dmm,  as  one  and  a  half  to  one :  but  Mr.  Boyle,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  makes  the  ferumlf  of  the  whole  AW;  and  Dr  Turin 

if  ot  the  whole  wei§bt,  or  |  of  the  bulk.  See  Serum,  and 
Cruor.  5 

By  the  microfcope,  the  blood  appears  to  confi.fl  of  little  red 
globules,  fwimming  in  an  aqueous  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
cruor  and  ferum  that  appear  diftina  when  let  out  Mr  Lee 
wenhoeck  computes  theft  globules  to  be  tweney-fice  thouftmd 
rimes  fmaller  than  the  fmalleft  grains  of  fund  :  and  Dr.  Turin 
makes  them  ftdl  lefs  Upon  an  accurate  menfuration,  be 
found  the  diameter  of  one,  equal  to  7TIj  of  an  inch,  or  left 
than  3  x  4.  of  Hn  ordinary  hair  of  the  head. 

Dr.  Drake  thinks,  that  though  the  rapid  motion  Of  the  blood 
may  make  the  cruor  appear  round,  and  perhaps,  by  a  kind  of 
whirling  or  rotation,  really  convolute  its  parts;  yet  that  their 
figure  is  ndt  naturally  globular,  when  let  out,  as  appears  from 
their  cohefion,  or  hanging  together  in  a  lump  j  which  fphe- 

rical  bodies,  touching  in  a  very  few  points,  are  not  apt  to  do: 
but  on  the  contrary,  this  phenomenon,  he  thinks,  arguesan 
implication  of  their  fibres  within  one  another  :  which  is  con- 
fiimed  by  what  Dr.  Adams  obferved  with  his  microfcope,  viz 
that  immediately  after  emiffion  of  blood, ,  it  is  fo  far  from 
cxJubitmg  any  red  globules,  that  it  appears  to  confiff  of 

int°  n°  °ther  ^4 

Principles  of  the  Rio  on.  By  a  chymical  analyfis,  the  Ibod  is 
found  to  confift  chiefly  of  phlegm,  as  the  balls  or  vehicle  of 
volatile  fa  Its  ;  of  oil,  which,  by  fome  nice  examine  ’ha 
been  fouud  of  two  kinds  ;  and  of  caput  mortuum  or  earth 
winch,  though  it  may  confift  of  divers  fubftances,  effeS 
different  from  each  other,  yet  all  we  get  out  of  it  is  a  little 
fixed  fak.-hrom  the  belt  experiments  in  this  kind  it  apnea 
that  in  feven  ounces  of  human  blood,  thereare  fiveounces  two 
drams  of  phlegm,  three  drams  of  a  fubtle  fpirituous  oil  two 
grains  of  a  thicker  oil,  two  drams  of  fait,  and  about  two  of 

Dr-J.unn  adds’  that  the  ferum,  upon  a  chymical  analvfis 
exhibits  a  great  deal  of  phlegm,  and  of  the  other  principles  a 
mall  quantity  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cruor  yields  lefs 
phlegm,  but  the  other  principles  much  more  coPi<fuflv  than 
theferum  From  which  data  he  concludes,  that  the  glo¬ 
bules  confift  of  fome  phlegm,  united  with  the  oils' and  fflts 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  ;  but  in  what  pronortion,  and 
how,  and  in  what  parts  they  are  formed,  &c.  is  not  determined  ' 
Indeed,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  principles  which  the 
chyrmfts  thus  produce  feparate,  may  poflibly  be  much  al- 

rr ^  "  paft ^bt,  the  oils  drawn 

from  the  blood  by  fire,  are  vaftly  different  from  the  natural 
oil  which  circulates  with  the  blood.  To  which  may  be  added 

mJheiCapUt  rnortul,m  remaining  after  diftillation,  may’ 
poflibly,  be  a  new  production,  which  had  no  exiftence  unde? 
any  form  refembling  that  in  the  blood.  See  Principle 
Analysis,  Gfc. 

The  origin  of  the  Bl  ood  is  in  the  chyle,  which  paffing  the  lafleals 
is  delivered  m  the  fohclav.an ;  where,  mixi°g  wi,h  the 
WW  they  proceed  together  to  the  right  ventricle  <ff  the  heart 
and  ^ere,  being  yet  more  intimately  mixed,  they  circulate 
together  through  the  whole  body:  till  after  feveral  effcuh 
tions  and  fecretions  at  the  feveral  ftrainers  of  the  bodv  hT 
are  aflim.lated  fo  as  to  make  one  uniform  compound’ 
which  appears  to  be  nothing  el fe  but  chyle  altered  bvlh?  &* 
tifice  of  nature,  and  exalted  into  blood  ■  there  heinJ  Sr~ 
pearance  of  anything  extraneous  mixed  with  the  hn„o°  3-P‘ 
culating  in  the  blood-veffeh ,  but  chvL  ^Uor  c,r~ 

That  there  is  Air  mixed  in  the  Rr  nrm  „  •  ,  . 

is  part  doubt;  but  whether  ai?00*  circulating  with  it, 

tained  in  the  food  where of  ST"'  T  ^  n0"' 
nere°t  the  chyle  is  formed,  ls  a  queftion 

1  not 


c  a  ,  - “fani.nuiu  me  iiumi-ean  pari 

of  America,  are  probably  deftroyed  by  pafling  the  vaft  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  which  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  north-weft 
wind  is  not  fo  infectious. 

To  prevent  blights,  the  more  knowing  among  country  people, 
while  the  eafterly  winds  blow,  ufed  to  guard  againft  them  bv 
burnmg  heaps  of  weeds,  chaff,  and  other  com  buftibles,  on 
the  wind-fide  of  their  orchards,  that  the  fmoke  may  either 

r°  uu  ?e  11nfe<^1s  ^heir  eSgs»  as  the7  Pa^s  along.  It  may 
be  added,  that  thefe  fires  are  often  made  with  good  fuccefs 

to  deftroy  the  caterpillars,  even  after  they  are  hatched,  and 
have  begun  to  devour  the  trees. -Another  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  trees  from  blights  is,  by  fprinkling  tobacco-duft,  or 

pepper-duft  ;  which,  it  is  Laid,  is  prefent  death  to  all  infers 
and  animalcules.  ’ 

Corn  is  liable  to  blights  like  other  forts  of  grain. 

is  called  Smut.  See  the  article  Smut. 
BLIND  Faith.  See  the  article  Faith. 

Blind  Gut.  See  Coecum, 

BLI N  D  N  ES  S,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  arifing  from 

\?axvepraVrat,IOn  °f  the  orSans  thereof,  or  an  involuntary 
obftruction  of  their  functions.  See  Sight,  Vision,  &c. 

The  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  various;  proceeding  from  cata- 
rads,  gutta  ferena’s,  <£  c.  See  Cataract,  Gutta  Se 

rena,  &c. 

We  meet  with  divers  inftances  of  periodical  blindnefs  ;  fome 
perfons  only  finding  the  defed  of  their  fight  in  the  night  • 
others  only  in  the  day. —  5 

A  No  diurnal  blindnefs  is  called  Nyctalopia . 

A  Diurnal  one,  Hemeralopia.  See  Nyctalopia. 

The  author  of  the  embafly  of  D.  Garcia  de  Silva  Figueroa 
into  Perfia  tells  us,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  are 
found  vaft  numbers  of  blind  people  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little  flies  which  prick 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  noftrils,  carrying  certain 
blindnejs  with  them. 

Alarovandus  lpeaks  of  a  fculptor,  who  became  blind  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  yet  ten  years  after  made  a  perfed  marble 
ftatue  of  CofmoII.  de  Medicis;  and  another  of  clay  like 
rban  VIII.  Bartholin  tells  us  of  a  blind  fculptor  in  Den- 
mark,  who  diftinguifhecl  -perfedly  well,  by  mere  touch,  not 
only  all  kinds  ofwood,  but  all  the  colours  ;  and  F  Grimaldi 
gives  an  mftance  of  the  like  kind  ;  befide  the  blind  organift 
lately  living  in  Paris,  who  is  faid  to  have  done  the  fame.  F. 
Zahn  recites  abundance  of  inftances  of  the  amazing  fagacity 
of  blind  people  in  his  oculus  artificialis. 

Ufually  among  chymifts  veflels  are  faid  to  be  blind,  which 
have  no  opening  but  at  one  fide. 

BLINDS,  orBLiNDEs,  in  fortification,  a  fort  of  defences 
ufually  made  of  oziers,  or  branches  interwoven  and  laid  a- 
crofs,  between  two  rows  of  ftakes  about  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  four  or  five  foot  apart ;  ufed  particularly  at  the 
heads  of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in  front  towards 
the  glacis  ;  ferving  to  fhelter  the  workmen,  and  prevent  their 
being  overlooked  by  the  enemy. 

See  Ves!Catory,  and  Epispastic. 

L  U  C  Jv,  is  ufed  for  a  piece  of  marble,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
quarry,  ere  it  has  affumed  any  form  from  the  workman’s 
hand.  See  Marble. 

Bl  ock,  in  felconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of  prey 
is  kept.  I  his  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth.  r  J 

BLOCKADE*,  a  fort  of  fiege  of  a  place,  intended  to  "be 
taken  by  famine  :  wherein  all  the  pafTages,  and  avenues,  are 
feized,  and  ftiut  up,  fo  as  no  fupplie?  of  provifion  can  be 
brought  in.  See  Siege. 

*  It  comes  from  the  German  bloc  bus,  or  bloclhaufe,  a  bulwark 
or  houfe  of  wood  ;  or  from  the  Gaulilh  blocal,  barricade  • 
paflage  °therS  denVe  U  from  the  Latin  buculare,  to  flop  a 

A  blockade  is  no  regular  fiege  ;  inafmuch  as  there  are  no 
trenches  or  attacks.  Blockades  are  form’d  by  the  cavalry. 

I  lie  word  blockade  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakinv  Df  the 
beginning  of  a  fiege,  when  forces  are  lent  to  feize  The  prin¬ 
cipal  avenues  where  the  befiegers  intend  to  fix  their  quarters. 
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not  yet  decided.  The  principal  arguments  urged  for  it,  are, 
the  neceflity  of  refpiration  ;  which  may  be  accounted  or  on 
another  principle :  and  the  florid  colour  the  blood  receives  in  le 
lungs,  and  firft  {hews  in  the  vena  pulmonalis ;  which  is  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  an  experiment  made  with  the  red  grumous  par 
of  the  blood  after  coagulation  on  blood- letting  ;  lor,  upon  turn¬ 
ing  the  under -furface,  which  was  before  black,  upwards,  anc 
expofino-  it  to  the  air,  by  its  contad  therewith  it  acquires  a 
florid  colour,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  pulmonalis. 
But  this  effe£t  others  account  for  from  the  extraordinary  agi¬ 
tation  and  comminution  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  See  Air, 

Respiration,  ££r.  .  , 

Indeed,  Dr.  Keil,  Bohnius,  Bernoulli,  and  fome  other  ma¬ 
thematic  phyfiologifts,  go  farther.  Mr.  Boyle  having  exa¬ 
mined  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bicod,  and  found  that  of  the  fe- 
rum  to  be  greater  than  that  of  blood,  in  the  proportion  of 
1190  to  1040,  i.e.  nearly  as  8  to  7,  it  followed,  that  the 
cruor,  or  WW-globules,  were  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  fe- 
rum,  and  that  in  a  confiderable  degree  ;  which  was  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  globules  being  fuftained  in  the  ferum,  both  while 
circulating,  and  when  let  out.— Hence  it  was  conje&ured, 
that  thefe  globules  were  nothing  elfe  but  thin  veficles  filled 
with  a  fubtile  aerial  fubftance  :  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
from  its  being  obferved,  in  viewing  the  circulation  by  a  mi- 
crofcope,  that  a  WW- globule,  in  palling  through  a  very  nar¬ 
row  veflel,  would  change  its  fhape  from  a  globular,  to  an  oval 
form,  and  would  again  recover  its  former  figure,  as  foon  as  it 
was  got  through  its  narrow  paffage  ;  which  appearance  was 
naturally  enough  afcribed  to  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air : 
and,  from  this  conje&ure,  were  accounted  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  particularly 
Dr.  Keil’s  theory  of  mufcular  motion.  See  Muscular 


Motion . 

But  this  principle  Dr.  Jurin  has  examined,  and  appears  to 
have  overthrown.  He  made  feveral  experiments,  in  fome  of 
which  the  cruor  before  fufpended  a-top  of  the  ferum,  by  its 
adhefion  to  the  fides  of  the  porringer  being  cut  off,  and  put 
in  another  veflel  of  ferum,  immediately  funk.  In  others,  where 
the  cruor  buoyed  up  in  the  ferum,  even  without  any  adhefion  to 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  and  merely  by  the  bubbles  of  air  ad¬ 
hering  to  its  furface  j  upon  including  it  in  a  receiver,  andex- 
haufting  the  air,  the  bubbles  burfting,  the  cruor  would  fink : 
whence  he  concludes,  the  globular  part  of  the  blood  to  be 
heavier  than  the  ferous  :  and,  from  other  experiments,  he  af- 
certains  the  proportion  of  the  gravity  of  blood  to  that  of  ferum, 
to  be  as  1054  to  1030  ;  whence  the  quantity  of  the  globules 
being  before  fixed  at  i  of  the  whole,  the  precife  gravity  of 
the  globules  beyond  that  of  the  ferum  is  eafily  determined. — 
The  £W-globules  therefore  are  not  veficles  filled  with  air,  or 
any  other  fluid  fubftance  lighter  than  ferum :  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  from  this,  that  blood- globules  are  not  found  to 
dilate,  or  undergo  any  alteration,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
when  viewed  through  a  microfcope ;  whereas,  were  they  filled, 
with  any  elaftic  fluid,  they  would  either  burft,  or  at  leaft  di¬ 
late  into  70  or  80  times  the  fpace. 

As  to  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  authors  are  exceedingly  divided 
about  the  caufe  thereof ;  the  ancients  afcribe  it  to  a  vital 
flame,  or  innate  heat  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  thence  com¬ 
municated  to  the  blood.  Dr.  Willis  imagines  a  kind  of  ac- 
cenfion  in  the  blood  and  thinks  its  heat  refults  from  its 
being,  as  it  were,  fet  on  fire,  and  perfevering  in  that  ftate. 
Dr.  Henfhaw  folves  it  from  an  ebullition  confequent  on  the 
mixture  of  two  fluids,  fo  diffimilar  as  the  chyle  and  blood. 
Others  have  recourfe  to  the  chymical  principles  of  alcali 
and  acid  ;  others  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  principles,  or 
component  parts  of  the  blood,  by  means  whereof  an  inteftine 
motion,  and  by  that  means  an  inteftine  heat,  or  incalefcence, 
is  effected. 

Dr.  Drake,  with  more  reafon,  attributes  the  heat  of  the  blood 
to  the  fpring  of  the  air  inclofed  together  with  it  in  the  veflels : 
for,  air  being  inclofed  in  the  blood-veffels,  will  endeavour  to 
expand  it  felf,  and,  confequently,  if  it  have  force  enough, 
will  drive  outwards  the  parts  of  the  body  that  inclofe  it ;  by 
which  means  it  caufes  the  blood  to  beat  againft  the  fides  of 
the  veflels,  which  having  mufculous,  contractile  coats,  do  in 
their  turns  comprefs  it  again,  and  fo  caufe  a  reciprocal  aeftus 
in  the  blood,  greater  than  the  mere  circulatory  motion  could ; 
whence  the  parts  of  the  folids,  or  containing  veflels,  being 
put  into  a  conftant  agitation,  a  heat  is  produced  in  both,  which 
they  mutually  impart  to  each  other.  See  Attrition,  &c. 
Laftly,  Dr.  Boerhaave  accounts  for  the  heat  of  the  blood  from 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  re-action  of  the  aorta  :  for, 
the  blood ,  driven  by  the  heart  obliquely  againft  the  fides  of  the 
aorta,  preffes  them,  and  fpends  alrnoft  its  whole  momentum 
againft  the  curvity  thereof,  and  is,  by  the  figure  and  elafticity 
of  this  veflel,  preffed  back  again;  Every  moment  of  time,  there¬ 
fore,  each  particle  of  blood  acquires  a  new  motion,  a  new  nifus 
and  rotation :  hence  follows  a  perpetual  attrition,  attenuation, 
rubbing  off  of  angles,  and  a  fimilitude  and  homogeneity  of 
all  the  parts  ;  and  hence  the  mafs  derives  its  fluidity,  heat, 
divifion  into  particles  accommodated  to  all  veflels,  preflure 
into  the  lateral  tubes,  &c.  See  Heat. 

Nor  is  the  caufe  of  the  Rednefs  of  the  Blood  lefs  obfcure  :  the 
chymifts  account  for  it  from  the  exaltation  of  its  fulphur  ; 


others  from  the  mixture  of  faline  and  fubacid  juices  with  ful- 
phurous  ones ;  and  others  from  the  colour  of  the  heart.  The 
French  philofophers  attribute  this  rednefs  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  fize,  and  roundnefs  of  the  figure  of  the  particles  that 
compofe  the  cruor  ;  notwithftanding,  that  red  being  the  co¬ 
lour  of  all  others  leaft  refrangible,  and  the  globular  figure 
of  all  others  the  moft  refrangible, That  figure  feems,  of  all  o- 
thers,  leaft  apt  to  produce  this  colour.  Others  fetch  the  do¬ 
lour  of  th e  blood  from  the  impregnation  of  the  air  in  the  lungs ; 
for,  that  air  is  difpofed  to  produce  fuch  an  effect,  appears  from 
the  experiment  above.  See  Red  Ray,  Refrangibili- 
ty,  ffic. 

But  others,  more  referved,  extend  this  effect  of  the  air  no 
further  than  to  account  for  the  difference  of  rednefs  between 
the  venal  and  arterial  blood  ;  fuppofing,  that  after  its  colour 
has  been  heightened,  and  rendered  more  florid  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it  retains  it  pretty  well  in  the  ar¬ 
teries  ;  but  that  circulating  in  the  body,  and  carried  through 
the  veins,  the  air  tranfpires,  by  degrees,  through  the  pores 
of  the  veflels,  and  leaves  the  liquor  of  a  paler  dye. 

Boerhaave  accounts  for  the  colour  of  the  blood  from  the  fame 
caufe  as  for  its  heat,  viz.  from  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
re-action  of  the  fides  of  the  aorta.  Borelli,  to  afcertain  the 
caufe  of  the  rednefs,  took  a  parcel  of  the  cruor,  after  it  had 
feparated  itfelf  as  far  as  fpontaneoufly  it  would  from  the  fe¬ 
rum,  and  waffling  it  frequently  in  water,  found  it  feparable 
into  a  vifcous,  flippery  fubftance,  confifting  of  white  or  co- 
lourlefs  fibres  (which  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
there  gathered  into  a  fkim,  or  coherent  pellicle  of  a  reticular 
texture)  and  a  deep-red  powder,  which  precipitated  pretty 
plentifully  to  the  bottom.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  blood  is  imparted  to  it  by  red  tinging  particles,  as 
in  the  common  cafe  of  dyers.  By  examining  the  red  preci¬ 
pitate  apart,  and  finding  which  of  the  elements  it  confifted 
chiefly  of,  a  man  who  would  reafon  about  the  colour  of  the 
blood  from  principles  of  the  chymifts,  might  carry  that  mat¬ 
ter  nearer  an  iffue. 

However,  this  red  colour,  though  generally  found  in  all  ter- 
reftrial  animals,  is  not  yet  abfolutely  neceffary  and  effential  ; 
there  being  whole  fpecies  which  have  their  circulating  liquor, 
or  blood,  white  and  limpid  :  to  which  Dr.  Drake  adds  an 
inftance  of  a  pure  white  blood ,  like  milk,  which  he  let  out  of 
the  median  vein  of  a  man,  and  which,  when  cold*  did  not 
feparate  into  a  c^&flamentum,  as  the  red  ufually  does  ;  nor 
yield  a  fkim  or  cream,  or  turn  four  upon  keeping,  as  milk 
does.  Dr.  Beal  gives  us  another  inftance  of  the  like  kind  ; 
and  Dr.  Lower  adds  a  third,  of  a  perfon  who  bled  fo  long 
at  the  nofe,  till  at  laft  the  broth  he  drank,  flowed,  little  al¬ 
tered  that  way,  as  blood. 

Changes  and  diforders  of  the  Blood. — From  the  principles,  or 
conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  above  recited,  varioufly  com¬ 
bined  and  diftributed  by  the  circulatory  motion  imprefled  by 
the  heart,  and  by  the  ofcillatory  expanfive  motion  of  the  in- 
terfperfed  air,  and  re-ation  of  the  contractile  veflels,  flow 
all  the  properties  and  operations  of  the  blood.  From  this 
mixture  of  elements,  and  their  lax  compofition,  it  becomes 
fufceptible  of  various  alterations  and  impreffions ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  whereof  are,  coagulation,  which  ufually  attends  it  out 
of  the  body,  fometimes  in  it,  and  fcarce  ever  without  an 
artificial  procurement,  but  always  mortal  :  and  diffolution , 
which  is  juft  oppofite  to  the  former,  and  confifts  in  fuch 
a  comminution  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  blood ,  as  indif- 
pofes  it  for  a  feparation  of  the  cruor  from  the  ferum.  This 
is  frequently  the  confequence  of  malignant  and  peftilential 
fevers,  &c.  and  is  likewife  occafioned  by  fome  kinds  of  poi- 
fons. 

Thefe  two  contrary  affections  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Drake  afcribes 
to  the  oppofite  kinds  of  falts,  acids,  and  volatile  alcalies. 
For  though,  adds  he,  in  a  human  body  no  fincere  acid  is 
found,  nor  could  it,  indeed,  be  confident  with  life  ;  yet  it 
may  and  does  often  enter  the  blood  fo  compounded,  as  to 
bridle  the  volatile,  alcalious  fait  of  the  blood,  and  fo  hinder 
the  due  attenuation  and  mixture  of  the  feveral  parts  ;  as  is  the 
cafe  in  a  diabetes,  and  perhaps  in  a  chlorofis,  where  the 
blood  is  thick  and  torpid  :  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
alcalious  falts  are  too  redundant,  the  blood  is  rendered  too 
thin  and  fluid,  fo  that  the  difference  of  its  conftituent  parts 
is  loft. 

Another  affetion  frequent  in  the  blood  is,  a  too  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  oils,  or  oily  particles,  by  means  whereof  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  blood  are  too  much  clogged,  and  thofe  parts 
which  fhould  be  fecreted  for  peculiar  ufes  in  the  body,  arc 
detained ;  and  perhaps  the  folids,  through  which  ‘it  paffes, 
too  much  lubricated,  their  tone  vitiated,  fhrunk,  relaxed, 
&c.  whence  that  fluggifhnefs  and  inactivity  of  very  fat  people. 
— The  contrary  affection  to  this  is,  the  defect  of  oil  in  the 
blood-,  which  being,  as  it  were,  its  balfam,  lines  and  preferves 
the  parts  from  being  fretted  and  corroded  by  the  falts,  whofe 
fpicula  or  edges,  are,  as  it  were,  fheathed  in  this  foft  bal- 
famic  matter,  and  their  attrition  againft  the  folid  parts  pre¬ 
vented  :  this  ftate  of  the  blood  is  ufually  attended  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  atrophy,  and  a  fretting  and  corrofion  of  fome  particular 
parts ;  whence  ferous  deflut ions,  apofthumations,  and  ulcers, 
efpecially  in  the  lungs,  whofe  tender  veficulous  fubftance  is 
1  •  more 
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more  eafily  annoyed  than  any  other,  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
faline  ferum.  See  Catarrh,  Corpulency,  tsfc. 

There  are  other  affedfions  of  the  blood ,  refulting  from  its  in¬ 
ordinate  temperature  and  mixture,  with  regard  to  the  earthy 
parts  j  the  confequences  of  which  are,  the  done,  iffc.  and 
others  that  do  not  originally  fpring  from  any  dyfcrafy,  or 
\tndue  mixture  of  the  elements,  but  from  an  alteration  in  its 
motion;  fuch  as  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  its  pro- 
greffjve  motion,  or  the  like  changes  in  its  inteftine  motion; 

whence  fupernatural  fermentations  are  induced. _ The  occa- 

fions  here  may  be  various;  fometimes  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  furfeits,  debauches,  catching  cold,  vio¬ 
lent  exercile,  &c.  whence  atonias;  at  other  times  fome  latent 
malignity  of  the  air,  whence  epidemical  difeafes. 

The  blood  thus  varioully  compounded  and  circumflantiated, 
viuts  even  the  minuteft  parts  of  the  body,  by  means  of  its 
circulatory  motion:  the  caufe  and  courfe  whereof  fee  under 
Circulation. — In  this  round,  tbofe  particles  of  the  blood 
which  conform  beft  to  the  figure  and  ftruaure  of  the  parts 
through  which  they  pafs,  are  appofited  to  them,  either  for 
their  accretion,  or  for  the  reparation  of  fuch  as  the  conftant 
Tapid  force  of  the  blood  wears  off.  See  Nutrition. 

About  the  matter  ot  nutrition,  or  the  fource  whence  the 
nourifhment  is  derived,  greaft  contefts  have  arofe  among 
phyficians  and  anatomifts;  fome  contending  for  a  nutritious 
juice  conveyed  through  the  lungs;  fome  fetting  up  the  lymph, 
others  the  chyle,  fome  the  ferum  of  the  bloody  fome  the  cruor, 
as  the  univerfal  fuccus  alibilis,  T?c.  However,  all  thefe,  ex¬ 
cept  they  who  bring  the  nutriment  through  the  nerves,  make 
the  blood  the  vehicle,  that  conveys  the  alimentary  parts 
through  the  body,  whatever  they  be,  and  whencefoever  de¬ 
rived:  but,  perhaps  it  was  on  the  fcore  of  its  heterogeneity, 
or  compofition  of  different  elements,  that  they  did  not  make 
itfelf  the  nutritious  fluid,  without  reftraining  that  faculty  to 
fome  particular  parts  thereof.  But  Dr.  Drake  makes  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  bloody  in  its  largefl:  acceptation,  as 
confiding  of  all  the  parts  before  deferibed,  is  fimple  and  ho¬ 
mogeneous  enough  for  the  purpofes  of  nutrition;  and  that 
every  part  thereof  contributes  fomething,  either  materially  or 
inftrumentally,  to  the  augmentation,  or  reparation,  of  the 
parts  through  which  it  paffes. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  formed,  and  how  the 
chyle  is  affimilated  into  blood ,  fee  Sanguification. 

The  quantity  of  Blood  in  a  human  body,  has  been  varioufly 
eftimated  by  various  authors :  Dr.  Lower  computes  it  in  an 
ordinary  man,  at  about  twenty  pounds  ;  Dr.  Moulin  by  ob- 
ferving  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  feveral  animals  to  their 
bloody  eftimates  it  at  about  /<,  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
man,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten  pounds:  Dr.  Keil, 
from  a  calculation  built  on  the  proportion  of  the  coats  to  the 
diameters  of  the  veffels,  (hews,  that  in  a  body  weighing  160 
pounds,  ioo  pounds  thereof  are  blood;  but  then  under  blood 
he  includes  the  juices  of  the  lymphaeduefs,  nerves,  and  other 
veffels  which  are  fecreted  from  it. 

Hence  he  alfo  propofes  a  method  of  determining  the  velocity 
of  the  blood:  for,  as  each  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  ounce  of  blood ;  being  full  in  their  diaftole,  we 
may  fuppofe  they  throw  out  about  an  ounce  each  fyftole. 
Now,  the  heart  beats  about  4000  times  in  an  hour:  there¬ 
fore,  every  hour  4000  ounces,  or  250  pound  of  blood ,  pafles 
through  the  heart.  So  that  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the 
whole  mafs,  pafles  in  two  hours  and  a  half:  but,  the  fum  of 
the  feefions  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  being  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  trunk,  the  velocity  of  the  bloodw  ill  conftant- 
iy  decreafe  as  the  artery  divides;  and  the  ratio  of  its  greateft 
to  its  leaft  velocity  in  the  arteries  may  be  thus  found  to  be  as 
5223  to  1.  Again,  the  veins  are  to  the  arteries,  as  441  to 
324;  wherefore,  as  the  AW  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  veins, 
its  velocity  will  be  ft  ill  further  diminiflied,  and  may  be  found 
to  move  more  flowly  in  the  veins  than  in  the  aorta,  7116 
times.  Again,  the  farther  the  blood  goes  off  the  heart,  the 
more  flowly  it  returns.  The  times  of  thefe  are  direflly  as 
the  fpaces,  and  reciprocally  as  the  velocities;  confequently, 
fome  parts  may  be  fome  thoufands  of  times  longer  in  return¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  than  others. — From  the  diameter  to  the  aor¬ 
ta,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  driven  out  every  pulfe,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  eafily  determined,  and  found 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  52  feet  in  a  minute. 

But  Dr.  Jurin  fhews,  that  in  any  two  arteries  tranfmitting 
equal  quantities  of  blood ,  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  greater 
in  the  artery  more  remote  from  the  heart  than  in  that  nearer; 
and  that  its  momentum  is  greater  in  all  the  capillary  arteries 
together,  than  in  the  aorta;  and,  laftly,  that  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  any  of  the  veins,  than  in  the 
artery  correfponding  to  it;  and  therefore  greater  in  the  vena 
Cava,  than  the  aorta. 

Laftly,  he  fhews,  that  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  ve¬ 
na  cava,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  out 
into  the  aorta  at  each  fyftole,  whofe  velocity  is  fuch  as  would 
pafs  the  whole  length  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  interval 
of  time  between  two  pulfes;  and  that  the  abfolute  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  blood  in  the  cava,  without  any  regard  to  the  re- 
fiftance,  is  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  weight  of  thirty 
pounds  pafling  over  the  fpace  of  an  inch  in  a  fecond. — But 
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♦  note,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  here  fuppofed  equable 
which  in  reality  it  is  not.  See  Heart. 

For  the  aepui ution  cf  the  olood,  and  how  the  animal  juice?  are 
fecerned  from  it,  fee  Animal  Secretion. 

As  to  the  tr&mfufion  of  the  Blood  of  one  animal  into  the  veins 
of  another,  firft  fet  on  foot  by  Dr.  Lower,  fee  the  method 
and  effects  thereof  under  Transfusion. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  we  have  feveral  very  un~ 
common  inftances  of  fpontaneous  haemorrhages  or  effufions 
of  blood ;  particularly  of  a  child  that  bled  at  the  nofe,  ears, 
and  hind-part  of  the  head,  for  three  days;  from  that  to  the 
fixth,  fhe  fweat  blood  from  the  head;  on  the  fixth,  bled  at 
the  head,  (boulders,  and  waift ;  and  for  three  days  more 
continued  to  bleed  at  the  toes,  bend  of  the  arms,  joints  of 
the  fingers  of  each  hand,  and  at  the  fingers  ends  till  (he  died: 
After  her  death  were  found,  in  the  places  whence  the  blood 
iffued,  little  holes  like  the  prickings  of  a  needle.  See  He¬ 
morrhage. 

For  the  Jlanching  of  Blood,  fee  Styptic. 

Dragons  Blood.  J ,  5  Dragon. 

Salamanders  B  L  o  od.  1  b  (  Sa  l  a  m.  a  nd  e  r. 

Blood  of  Chrif ,  is  the  denomination  of  a  military  order  in- 
ftituted  at  Mantua  in  1608,  by  Vine.  Gonzagua  IV.  its  de¬ 
vice  was,  Domine  probajl  1  me;  or.  Nihil  hoc  trife  reccpto. 
Hermant  fpeaks  of  this  order,  and  obferVes  it  took  its  name 
from  fome  drops  of  the  blood  of  Chrijl ,  faid  to  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Mantua. 

The  number  of  knights  was  reftrained  to  twenty,  befides  the 
grand  mafter;  the  office  whereof  was  annexed  to  himfelf  and 
his  fucceffors. 

There  is  alfo  a  congregation  of  nuns  at  Paris  called  by  the 
fame  name,  reformed  from  the  Bernardines. 

B  L O  O  D-H  O  U  N  D.  See  the  article  Hound. 

B L O O D-L ETTING.  See  Bleeding,  and  PhleRo- 

•  TOMY. 

B L O  O  D-S  H  O  TT  E  N,  a  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  wherein 
the  blood-veffels  are  greatly  diftended,  fo  as  to  make  the  eyes 
appear  red.  See  Ophthalmia. 

BLOOD-STONE.  See  Haematites,  and  Sanguine. 

BLOODY  Hand ,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  trefpaffes  in  the 
king’s  foreft,  by  which  the  offender  being  taken  with  his 
hands  or  other  part  bloody,  is  judged  to  have  killed  the 
deer,  tnough  he  be  not  found  hunting  or  chafing.  See  Fo¬ 
rest. 

Bloody  heel-cock.  See  Heeler. 

Bloody  rains.  See  the  article  Rain. 

Bloody See  Flux,  and  Dysentery. 

Bloody  urine ,  a  diforder  wherein  the  urine  comes  away  mixed 
with  blood,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  See  Urine. 

The  blood  here  voided,  ufually  comes  from  the  kidneys 
though  fometimes  from  the  bladder  or  ureters.— It  is  fome¬ 
times  occafioned  by  violent  motion,  or  a  fall  on  the  back, 
caufing  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  urinary 
parts,  fometimes  it  fucceeds  fudden  fuppreffiens  of  the  hae¬ 
morrhoids  or  menfes.  The  ftone,  efpecially  in  the  kidneys, 
will  alfo  occafion  frequent  paroxyfms  of  this  difeafe:  and  can- 
tharides  taxen  internally,  or  even  applied  externally  without 
acids,  will  have  the  fame  effeeff.  —  Bloody  urine  is  a  terrible 
fymptom  in  the  fmall-pox  and  malignant  fevers;  though  on 
fome  occafions  it  has  proved  critical,  and  carried  off  the 
diftemper. 

B  L  8  O  M  A  R  Y.  }  See  ,he  |  Bfo" akT 

BLOWING  of  Glafs ,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming  the 
divers  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufacture.— It  is  per¬ 
formed  by  dipping  the  end  of  an  iron  ponteglo,  or  blowing- 
pipe,  in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  through  it  with  the 
mouth,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  glafs  to  be 
blown.  See  Glass. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Blueness,  Colour,  Light,  idc. 

Anciently,  blue  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fea;  for  which  reafon, 
in  the  Circenfian  games  the  combatants  who  reprefented  the 
fea  were  clad  in  blue;  and  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  any  notable  exploit  at  fea,  were  rewarded  with  a 
blue  enfign. 

The  painters  Blue  is  made  differently  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  paintings.  In  limning,  frefco,  and°miniature  they 
ufe  indifferently  ultramarine,  blue  allies,  and  final t ;  thefe 
are  the  natural  blues ,  excepting  the  laft,  which  is  partly  na¬ 
tural,  partly  artificial:  fee  each  under  its  proper  head.  1 
In  oil  and  miniature  they  ufe  indigo,  blue  bice,  blue  verditer 
lapis  armenus,  fmalt,  and  litmoufe;  alfo  a  counterfeit  ultra- 
marine. 

Enamellers  and  painters  on  glafs  have  blues  peculiar  to  them 
felves ;  each  preparing  them  after  their  own  manner  See 

Enamelling,  and  painting  on  Glass. 

Dyer,  Blue  is  one  of  their  fimple,  or  mother-colours  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  others:  it  is  given  chiefly  with  woad,  and 
indigo.  Some  dyers  heighten  their  blue,  by  adding  madder, 
brafil  and  other  woods.  The  way  of  brightening  !/„„  is  br^ 
pafling  the  fluff,  when  dyed  and  well  wafhed,  through  luke¬ 
warm  water ;  or,  which  is  much  better,  by  working  and  ful- 
ling  the  dyed  fluff  with  melted  foap,  and  then  fcowering  it 

well,. 


BOA 


BOA 


without 


Well,  —  Blues  are  dyed  immediately  from  the  whites 
any  other  preparation  than  fcowering.  See  Dying. 

TurnJ'ol  Blue,  is  a  blue  ufed  in  painting  on  wood,  madeof  the 
feed  of  that  plant.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
turnfol  in  a,  pint  and  a  half  of  water  wherein  lime  has  been 
flacked.  SeeTuRNsoL.  /.* 

Flanders  Blue,  is  a  colour  feldom  ufed  but  in  landfkips,  as 
being  apt  to  turn  green.  The  French  call  it  cendre  verte, 
or  green  afhesu 

hdfital.  7  See  h  articIe5  Hospital. 

Blue  Vitriol.  5  t  Vitriol. 

BLUEING  of  metals ,  is  done  by  heating  of  them  till  they  af- 
fume  a  blue  colour;  particularly  pradlifed  ^by  gilders,  &c. 
who  blue  their  metals  ere  they  apply  the  gold,  or  filver  leaf. 
See  Gilding. 

BLUENESS,  that  quality  which  denominates  the  body 
blue  ;  or,  fuch  a  fize  and  texture  of  the  parts  that  compofe 
the  furface  of  a  body,  or  difpofes  them  to  reflect  the  blue 
or  azure  rays  of  light,  and  thofe  only,  to  the  eye.  See 
Li  ght,  Colour,  and  Blue. 

For  the  bluenefs  of  the  fkies,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  that 
all  the  vapours,  when  they  begin  to  condenfe  and  coalefce 
into  natural  particles,  become  hrft  of  fuch  a  bignefs  as  to  re- 
fled!  the  azure  rays,  ere  they  can  conftitute  clouds  of  any 
other  colour.  This,  therefore,  being  the  firft  colour  they 
begin  to  refledt,  muft  be  that  of  the  fineft  and  moft  tranfpa- 
rent  fkies,  in  which  the  vapours  are  not  arrived  to  a  groflnefs 
fufficient  to  reflebt  other  colours. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci  obferves,  that 
any  black  body  viewed  through  a  thin  white  one,  gives 
the  fenfation  of  blue;  and  this  he  afligns  as  the  reafon  of 
the  bluenefs  of  the  fky,  the  immenfe  depth  whereof  being 
wholly  devoid  of  light,  is  viewed  through  the  air  illuminated 
and  whitened  by  the  fun.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  adds,  it 
is,  that  foot  mixed  with  white  makes  a  blue;  for  white 
bodies  being  always  a  little  tranfparent,  and  mixing  them- 
felves  with  a  black  behind,  give  the  perception  of  blue. 
From  the  fame  principle  he  accounts  for  the  bluenefs  of  the 
veins  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  though  the  blood  they  are 
filled  with  be  a  deep  red  ;  for  red,  he  obferves,  unlefs  viewed 
in  a  clear,  ftrong  light,  appears  a  dark  brown,  bordering  on 
black  :  being  then  in  a  kind  of  obfcurity  in  the  veins,  it 
muft  have  the  effect  of  a  black  ;  and  this,  viewed  through 
the  membrane  of  the  vein  and  the  white  fkin,  will  produce 
the  perception  of  bluenefs.  See  Black,  and  Blackness. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffuiion,  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  excited 
by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  on  account  of  a  confcioufnefs  of  fome 
failing,  or  imperfection. 

Blujhing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of  content, 
or  fympathy,  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  occafioned 
by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all.  Thus  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the  brain  to  the  eye, 
ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  tongue,  and  nofe  ; 
hence  a  thing  feen,  or  heard,  that  is  fhameful,  affedts  the 
cheeks  with  blujhes ,  driving  the  blood  into  the  minute  vef- 
fels  thereof ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affebls  the  eye,  and  ear. 
For  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  as  Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  a 
favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelt,  affebfs  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  :  if  a  thing  heard  be  pleaftng,  it  affedls  the  mufcles  of 
the  face  with  laughter  ;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  it  felf  on  the 
glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occaffons  weeping,  &c.  And  to  the 
fame  caufe  Dr.  Willis  afcribes  the  pleafure  of  killing.  See 
Consent. 

BOARD,  a  piece  of  timber  fawed  thin,  for  the  purpofes  of 
building.  See  Timber. 

We  fay,  a  deal-board ,  an  oak-board ,  &c. — Boards  thicker 
than  ordinary  are  called  planks. — Boards  formed  ready  for  the 
coopers  ufe  are  called  clap-boards.  We  havealfo  mill- board, 
and  Jcale-board  fhaved  very  thin  for  cafes,  band-boxes,  kflc. 
— Pajl-board.  See  Past-board. 

'Feather. 
Graining. 

Log. 

^See  the  articles.'  Sound. 

1  Trail. 


i  Waste. 
[Weather. 


Fsa  ther- edged  Board 

6  raining-  Board. 

Log-Bo  ard. 

Sound-Bo  ard. 

Trail-Bo  ARD. 

IVafle-  Boards. 

I  Tea  ther-Bo  ard. 

B  O  A  R  D  E  D  foors.  See  the  article  Floor. 

BOAT,  a  final!,  open,  floating  veffel,  commonly  wrought  or 
moved  only  by  rowing  ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  like.  See  Vessel,  Naviga¬ 
tion,  Shop,  Idc. 

The  boat  acquires  various  names,  according  to  its  various 
ftrudture,  and  the  various  ufes  it  is  appointed  for,  and  the 
places  where  it  is  to  be  ufed. — The  feveral  boats ,  and  their 
names  are. 


A  jolly  boat. 

A  long  boat. 

A  skijfe. 

A  pinnace. 

A  water  boat. 

A  yaul. 

A  gondola. 

A  greenland  boat. 


A  Bermudas  boat. 
A  ballon  of  Siam. 
A  horfe  boat. 

A  periaga. 

A  pleajure  boat. 

A  pcnton. 

A  canoe. 

A  crackle. 


A  currycurry.  A  punt. 

A  deal  booker.  A  tilt  boat. 

A  felucca.  A  tod  boat. 

A  ferry-boat.  A  well  boat. 

Apraw.  A  wherry. 

A  flying  praw. 

The  boats,  or  wherries,  allowed  to  ply  about  London  are  either 
skullers ,  wrought  by  a  iingle  perfon  with  two  oars  ; or  oafs, 
wrought  by  two  perfons,  with  each  an  oar. — All  boats  rowed 
with  more  than  four  oars  above  or  below  London  bridge  are 
forfeited.  8  G  'eo.  c.  16. 

De  Chales  propofes  the  conftrutftion  of  a  boat ,  which,  what 
burden  foever  it  bear,  fhall  not  only  move  againft  the  current, 
without  either  fails  or  oars,  but  alfo  advance  fo  much  the 
fafter,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  water  is  greater.  Its  make  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  others,  excepting  only  a  wheel  added 
to  its  fide,  with  a  cord,  which  winds  round  a  roller  as  faft 
as  the  wheel  turns.  See  Vessel. 

Something  of  the  like  kind  has  alfo  been  ftnce  done  by  M. 
Pitot.  Vi d.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1729.  p.  359,  and p. 
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A  new  attempt,  and  with  greater  fuccefs,  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  lately  made  at  Vienna. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  given  us  an  examination  of  the  force  ne- 
ceffary  to  move  boats ,  both  in  ftagnant  and  running  water,  ei¬ 
ther  with  ropes  faftened  to  them,  or  with  oars,  or  with  any 
other  machine  :  wherein  he  fhews,  that  the  larger  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  oars  plunged  in  the  water,  and  the  imaller  that 
of  the  boat  prefented  to  the  water  is  ;  and  again,  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  oar  between  the  hand  and  the  place  where 
the  oar  refts  on  the  boat,  and  the  fhorter  that  between  this 
laft  point  and  the  water  ;  the  freer  will  the  boat  move,  and 
the  greater  effect  will  the  oar  have.  See  Oar. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  force  of  any  machine  that 
fhall  be  applied  to  rowing  ;  v.  gr.  if  we  know  the  abfolute 
force  of  all  the  men  who  row,  it  muft  be  changed  into  a 
relative  force,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  oar  ;  i.  e.  if  the  part  out  of  the  veffel  be  double  the 
other,  and  all  the  men  together  can  abt  with  the  force  of 
900  pounds,  we  compute  firft,  that  they  will  exert  300  : 
which  300,  multiplied  by  the  furface  the  veffel  prefents  to 
the  water,  gives  a  folid  of  water  of  a  certain  weight ;  which 
weight  may  be  found,  and  of  confequence  the  velocity  im- 
preffed  on  the  veffel  by  the  oars.  Or,  the  velocity  of  the 
oars  may  be  found  in  the  fame  manner,  by  multiplying  the 
300  pounds,  by  the  furface  of  all  the  parts  of  the  oars  plunged 
in  the  water.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
firft  the  relative  forces,  then  the  abfolute  ones  ;  the  velocities 
either  of  the  oars,  or  of  the  veffel  being  given,  or  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  oar. 

BOAT- SWAIN,  an  officer  on  board  a  Ihip,  who  has 
charge  of  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  anchors,  fails,  flags, 
colours  and  pendants  ;  and  is  alfo  to  take  care  of  the  long¬ 
boat,  and  its  furniture,  and  to  fteer  her,  either  by  himfelf 
or  his  mate. 

He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs  aboard,  to  the  due  execution 
of  their  watches,  works,  Gfc. — He  is  likewife  a  kind  of  pro- 
voft-marfhal,  who  fees  and  punifhes  all  offenders  fentenced  by 
the  captain,  or  a  court-martial  of  the  fleet.  See  Provost. 
BOBBING.  SeeFisHiNG. 

B  O  C  A  R  D  O,  in  logic,  the  fifth  mode  of  the  third  figure  of 
fyllogifms,  wherein  the  firft  propofition  is  particular  and  ne¬ 


gative,  the  fecond  univerfal  and 


negative. 


affirmative ;  and  the 
Thus, 


third 


or  conclufion  particular  and 
B  O  C  Some  animal  is  not  man, 

AR  Every  animal  has  a  principle  of  fenfation , 

D  O  Therefore  fomething  has  a  principle  of  fenfation  that  is 
not  tnan. 

B  O  C  K-L  AND  formerly  denoted  that  which  we  now  call 
free-hold  land,  or  charter  land ;  and  it  was  by  that  name  diftin- 
guilhed  from  folk-land  which  was  copyhold  land.  See  Free¬ 
hold. 

BODY*,  in  phyfics,  a  folid,  extended,  palpable  fubftance  ;  of 
it  felf  merely  paffive,  and  indifferent  either  to  motion  or  reft, 
but  capable  of  any  fort  of  motion,  and  of  all  figures  and 
forms.  See  Substance,  Solid,  Motion,  &c. 

*  The  word  alludes  to  the  Saxon  bodige, ,  llature;  and  to  the 
Belgic  boode,  a  cover,  q.  d.  the  tabernacle  of  the  foul. 

Body ,  is  compofed,  according  to  the  Peripatetics,  of  matter , 
form,  and  privation  ;  according  to  the  Epicureans  and  Cor- 
pufcularians,  of  an  affemblage  of  hooked,  heavy  atoms  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Carteffans,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  extenflon  ; 
according  to  the  Newtonians,  of  a  fyftem,  or  afibciation  of 
folid,  mafly,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  ranged 
or  difpofed  in  this  or  that  manner  ;  whence  refult  bodies  of 
this  or  that  form  ;  diftinguilhed  by  this  or  that  name.  See 
Atom,  &c. 

Thefe  elementary  or  component  particles  of  bodies  muft  be 
infinitely  hard  ;  vaftly  harder  than  the  bodies  compounded  of 
them  ;  nay,  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces. 
“  This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves  is  neceffary,  in  order  to 
“  the  world’s  perfifting  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  bodies  con- 
“  tinuingof  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  feveral  ages.”  See 
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■Ajfet lions  of  Body.  See  the  article  Affection. 

uy  Body.  See  the  article  Mode. 

Elements  of  Body.  See  the  article  Element. 

The  Exifcncc  of  Bodies,  is  a  thing  incapable  of  being  demon- 
ftrawd  .  the  order  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  exigence,  feems  to  be  this.— We  firft  find  we  have  fen- 
lations  5  then  obferve  we  have  not  thofe  fenfations  when  we 
pleafe  :  and  thence  conclude,  we  are  not  the  abfolute  caufe 
theieof,  but  that  there  is  required  fome  other  caufe  for  their 
production.  Thus  we  begin  to  know,  that  we  do  not  exift 
alone,  but  that  there  are  feveral  other  things  in  the  world  to¬ 
gether  with  us. -But  this,  Dr.  Clark  owns,  comes  far  fhort 
of  a  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a  corporeal  world  :  he 
adds,  that  all  the  proof  we  have  of  it  is  this  ;  that  God  would 
not  create  us  luch,  as  that  all  the  judgments  we  make  about 
things  exifting  without  us,  muft  necdfarily  be  falfe.  If  there 
be  no  external  bodies,  it  follows,  that  it  is  God  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  bodies  to  us  ;  and  that  he  does  it  in 
luch  a^  manner  as  to  deceive  us.— Some  think  this  has  the 
force  of  a  demonftration  :  “  It  is  evident  God  cannot  deceive 
us  ;  it  is  evident  he  does  deceive  and  delude  us  every  mo¬ 
ment,  if  there  be  no  bodies  ;  it  is  evident  therefore,  there 
muft  be  bodies.  But  the  minor  of  this  argument  may 
be  denied  without  any  lufpicion  of  Icepticifm. 

In  effeCf,  were  it  poffible  for  bodies ,  i.  e.  folid,  figured 
&c.  fubftances  to  exift  without  the  mind,  correlpondin0-  to 
“  thofe  ideas  we  have  of  external  objects,  yet  how  were  it 
“  poffible  for  us  to  know  it  ?  Either  we  muft  know  it  by  fen  fe 
or  leafon  .  as  for  our  fenfes,  by  them  we  have  only  the 
“  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  or  ideas  :  they  do  not  inform 
us  that  things  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like 
“  thofe  which  are  perceived.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  if 
‘c  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  muft 
be  by  reafon  inferring  their  exiftence  from  what  is  imme- 
“  d lately  perceived  by  fenfe.  But  how  fhall  reafon  induce  us 
to  believe  the  exiftence  of  bodies  without  the  mind,  when 
“  the  patrons  of  matter  themfelves  deny  that  there  is  any  ne¬ 
ceffary  connection  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas  ?  In  effect, 
it  is  granted  on  all  hands,  and  what  happens  in  dreams, 
phrenzies,  deliriums,  extafies,  £3 V.  puts  it  beyond  difpute, 

•  that  we  might  be  affeCted  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now* 
“  though  there  were  no  bodies  exifting  without,  refembling 
them. .  Hence,  it  is  evident,  the  fuppofition  of  external 
“  bodies  is  not  neceffary  for  the  production  of  our  ideas.” 
Berkeley's  Princ.  of  Human  Knowledge,  p.  59. — “  Granting 
the  matenalifts  their  external  bodies ,  they  by  their  own 
“  co nfeffion,  are  never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas 
“  are  produced  ;  fince  they  own  themfelves  unable  to  com- 
“  prehend  in  what  manner  body  can  act  upon  fpirit;  or  how 

“  it  is  poffible  it  Ihould  imprint  any  idea  on  the  mind.  Hence, 
the  production  of  ideas  or  fenfations,  in  our  minds,  can  be 
no  reafon  why  we  fhould  fuppofe  bodies,  or  corporeal  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  fince  that  is  equally  inexplicable  with  or  without 
the  fuppofition.  In  fhort,  though  there  were  external  bo- 
<c  dies ,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  ever  come  to  know  it  ;  and 
if  there  were  none,  we  fhould  have  the  fame  caufe  to  think 
“  there  were  that  we  now  have.”  Id.  ibid.  p.  60,  61. 

Try,  whether  you  can  conceive  it  poffible  for  a ’found,  or 
figure,  or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exift  without  the  mind,  or 
“  unperceived.— If  you  can  but  conceive  it  poffible  for  one 
extended,  moveable  .fubftance,  or,  in  general,  for  any  one 
idea  to  exift  otherwife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it ;  I  fhall 
“  readily  give  up  the  caufe.”  Id.  ibid.  p.  63.— “It  is  worth 
while  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  motives  which  induced  men 
to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  material  fubftance  ;  that  fo, 
having  obferved  the  gradual  ceafing  and  expiration  of  thofe 
motives,  we  may  withdraw  the  afl’ent  grounded  on  them. 
Firft,  therefore  it  was  thought  that  colour,  fitrure,  motion, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fenfible  qualities,  did  really  exift  with¬ 
out  the  mind  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  it  feemed  neceffary  to 
(  fuppofe  fome  unthinking  fubftratum,  or  fubftance,  wherein 
they  did  exift,  fince  they  could  not  be  conceived  to  fubfift 
by  themfelves.  Afterwards,  in  procefs  of  time,  men  being 
convinced  that  colours,  founds,  and  the  reft  of  the  fen- 
“  bbIe  Secondary  qualities  had  no  exiftence  without  the  mind  ; 

“  they  ftnpped  this  fubftratum  of  thefe  qualities,  leaving  only 
“  the  pnmary  ones,  figure,  motion,  &c.  which  they  ftill 
“  conceived  to  exift  without  the  mind,  and  confequently 
“  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  material  fupport.  But  having  fhewn 
“  above>  that  »°ne,  even  of  thefe,  can  poffibly  exift  other- 
t^an  in  a  ^P‘rit5  or  mind,  which  perceives  them,  it 
,  ,  llo.ws’  tbat  we  have  no  longer  any  reafon  to  fuppofe 

‘  the  being  of  matter.”  Id.  ibid.  p.118,119.  SeeOuA- 
lltw;  feealfo  Existence  and  External  World, 
lor  the  C olours  ^Bodies  :  Sir  I faac  Newton  Ihews,  that  bodies 
appear  of  this  or  that  colour,  as  they  are  difpofed  to  refled 
mmc  copioufly  the  rays  of  light  originally  endued  with  fuch 
colours.  See  Light  and  Colour.  But  the  particular 
conftitutions  whereby  they  reflect  fome  rays  more  copioufly 
tnan  others,  remain  yet  to  be  difeovered.  However  fome  of 
the  laws  and  circumftances  thereof,  he  delivers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prdpofitions. 

1.  I  hole  furfaces  of  tranfparent  bodies,  reflect  the  greateft 
quantity  of  light,  which  have  the  greateft  refracting  power ; 
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i.  e.  which  intercede  mediums,  that  differ  moft  in  their  re¬ 
fractive  denfities  :  and  in  the  confines  of  equally  refra&ing 
mediums,  there  is  no  reflexion.  2.  The  leaft  parts  ofalmoft 
all  natural  bodies ,  are  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent ;  and  the 
opacity  of  thofe  bodies,  arifes  from  the  multitude  of  reflexions 
caufed  in  their  internal  parts.  See  Opacity,  (the.  3.  Be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bodies  are  many  fpaces, 
either  empty,  or  replete  with  mediums  of  different  denfities; 
as  water  between  the  tinging  corpufcles  wherewith  a  liquor 
is  impregnated,  air  between  the  aqueous  globules  that  con- 
ftitute  clouds  or  mifts  :  and  even  fpaces  void  both  of  air  and 
water,  between  the  parts  of  hard  bodies ,  are  not  wholly  void 
of  all  fubftance.  See  Medium.  4.  The  parts  of  the  bodies 
and  their  interftices,  muft  be  lefs  than  of  fome  definite  big- 
nefs,  to  render  them  opake  and  coloured,  5.  The  tranfpa¬ 
rent  parts  of  bodies ,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes,  refleCt 
rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  of  another,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  thin  plates  or  bubbles  do  refleeft,  or  tranf¬ 
mit  thofe  rays  :  and  this  appears  to  be  the  ground  of  all  their 
colour.  See  Colour.  6.  The  parts  of  bodies ,  on  which 
their  colours  depend,  are  denfer  than  the  medium  which  per¬ 
vades  their  interftices.  7.  The  bignefs  of  the  component 
parts  of  natural  bodies ,  may  be  conjectured  from  their  co¬ 
lours ;  on  this  principle,  that  tranfparent  corpufcles,  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  and  denfity  with  a  plate,  do  exhibit  the  fame 
colour.  8.  The  caufe  of  reflexion,  is  not  the  impinging  of 
light  on  the  folid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies,  as  commonly 
believed.  See  Reflexion.  9.  Bodies  refleCI  and  refraCt 
light,  by  one  and  the  fame  power  varioufly  exercifed,  in 
various  circumftances.  See  Refraction  :  fee  alfo  Light, 
Ray,  &c. 

Bodies,  are  divided  into  animate  and  inanimate  ;  i.  e.  into 
thofe  informed  by  a  foul,  and  thofe  which  are  not  ;  or  thofe 
that  have  life,  and. thofe  that  have  none.  See  Life,  &c. 
Some  confider  bodies,  either  as  natural  and  fenfible  ;  viz.  aS 
formed  by  phyfic&l  caufes,  and  clothed  with  phyfical  quali¬ 
ties  :  (in  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  objeeft  of  phyfics.  See 
Physics.)  Or,  as  intellectual  or  quantitative ,  in  the  general 
or  abftracft  ;  and  according  to  the  three  dimenfions  :  in 
which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  fubject  of  geometry.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

Alkaline  Bodies. 

Conf/lent  Bodies. 


Elajlic  Bodies 
Fixt  Bodies. 
Heterogeneous  Bodies. 
Atmofphere  of  Bodies. 
Defcent  of  Bodies. 
Mercury  ^/’Bodies. 


"Alkaline. 
Consistent. 
Elastic. 

>See  thearticle<  ^I£XT‘ 


terogeneous. 
Atmosphere. 
Descent. 

M  ercury. 


dod y,  With  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  foul ; 
viz.  for.  that  part  of  an  animal,  compofed  of  bones,  mufcles, 
canals,  juices,  nerves,  £sV.  See  Soul. 

In  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  fubjeeft  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy.  See  Anatomy  and  Comparative* 

The  human  Body,,  confidered  with  regard  to  the  various  volun- 
tary  motions  it  is  capable  of  performing,  is  an  affemblage  of 
an  infinite  number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords  :  if  confidered 
with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  fluids  it  contains,  it  is  an¬ 
other  aflemblage  of  an  infinity  of  tubes  and  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chines.  Laftly,  if  confidered  with  regard  to  the  generation 
of  thofe  fame  fluids,  it  is  another  infinite  aflemblage  of  chy- 
mical  inftruments  and  velTels  ;  as  philters,  alembics,  reci¬ 
pients,  ferpentines,  &c.  and  the  whole  is  a  compound  which 
we  can  only.  admire,  and  whereof  the  greateft  part  efcapes 
our  aamiration  itfelf.  i  he  principal  chymical  apparatus  in 
the  whole  body ,  is  that  wonderful  laboratory  the  brain :  it  is  in 
this,  that  precious  extradf,  called  animal  fpirits,  the  only  ma- 
teiial  mover  oi  the  whole  fabric,  is  fecreted  from  the  blood. 
See  Brain,  Spirits,  Blood,  Heart,  tefc. 

In.  the  machine  of  the  animal  body,  the  retainers  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  trituration,  maintain  the  brain  to  do  the  office  of 
the  beam  of  a  prefs,  the  heart  of  a  pifton,  the  lungs  of  bel¬ 
lows,  the  mouth  of  a  millftone,  and  the  teeth  of  peftles  ; 
the  ftomach  of  a  prefs,  the  inteftines  of  a  refervoir,  the  vef- 
fels  of  fieves  or  ftrainers,  and  the  air  of  a  pondus,  o’r  fprin-^ 
thatfetsthe  machine  a  going.  See  Trituration  Di¬ 
gestion,  &c.  ’ 

The  foul,  Rohault  obferves,  is  not  the  form  of  the  human 
body,  as  the  Peripatetics  affert.  So  far  is  animal  life  from 
depending  on  the  foul,  becaufe  of  its  ceafing  when  the  foul 
is  feparated  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  continuance  of  the 
foul  depends  intirely  on  the  ftate  of  the  body  :  the  former 
never  quitting  the  latter,  till  its  ceconomy  or  order  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  See  Form,  &c. 

The  Carteftans  maintain  the  foul  and  lody  to  be  too  difnro- 
portionate,  tor  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  foul  to  be  caufed  by 
the  motions  of  the  body,  and  via  v,rfa  :  thus,  their  reciprocal 
motions  not  being  able  to  be  the  direft  caufe  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  are  only  deemed  the  occafion,  or  occafional  caufe. 
God,  on  occafion  of  the  motion  of  a  lody,  imprdles  an  idea 
orientation  on  the  foul ;  and  again,  on  occalion  of  an  idea 
the  foul,  communicates  a  motion  to  the  body  :  of  confe¬ 
rence  God  is  the  only  agent  in  the  whole  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  foul  and  body.  See  Cause,  Cartesian,  c r-'c. 
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Phyificians  divide  the  body  into  folids,  and  fluids.  Alfo  | 
venters,  or  cavities,  the  head,  thorax,  and  lower  ven  er. 
See  Venter  ;  fee  alfo  Head,  Thorax,  idc. 

The  reft  of  the  body  they  call  members  or  extremities.  e 
Part,  Member,  Extreme,  idc. 

Faculties  of  the  Body.  See  the  article  Faculty.  . 

Body,  corpus ,  is  alfo  applied  by  anatomiftsto  feveral  particular 
parts  of  the  animal  fabric.  — As,  the  callous  body  of  the  brain, 
the  cavernous  or  fpongious  bodies  of  the  penis,  idc.  See  Cor 
pus  Callofum,  Corpora  Cavernofa,  See. 

Reticular  Body.  See  the  article  Reticular. 

Body  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  fame  with folid.  See  Solid.. 

The  Regular  or  Plato?iic  Bodies  are  thole  which  have  all  their 
fides,  angles,  and  planes  fimilar  and  equal. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  five,  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  confifting 
of  four  angles  ;  the  octahedron,  of  eight ;  the  icofahedron, 
of  twenty  ;  the  dodecahedron,  of  twelve  pentagons  ;  and  the 
cube  of  fix  iquares.  See  Regular,  Irregular,  Pla¬ 
tonic,  idc. 

Body  in  Law — A  man  is  faid  to  be  bound  or  held  in  body 
and  goods  ;  that  is,  he  is  liable  to  remain  in  prifon,  in  default 
of  payment. 

In  France,  byanordonnanceof  1667,  all  reftraints  of  the  body , 
for  civil  debts,  are  null  after  four  months,  unlefs  the  fums  ex¬ 
ceed  two  hundred  livres. 

A  woman,  though  in  other  refpeCts  fhe  cannot  engage  her 
perfon  but  to  her  hufband,  may  be  taken  by  the  body ,  when 
fhe  carries  on  a  feparate  trade. 

Body,  corps,  in  war,  is  an  aggregate  or  aflemblage  of  forces, 
horfe  and  foot,  united  and  marching  under  fome  chief. 

An  army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  is  divided  into  three  bo¬ 
dies  ;  the  van-guard,  the  rear-guard,  and  the  main  body  ;  which 
laft  is  ordinarily  the  general’s  poft.  See  Corps,  and  Army. 

Body  of  Referve.  See  the  article  Reserve. 

BOG*,  a  moift,  rotten  fpot  of  earth,  which  finks,  and  gives 
way  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  formed  of  grafs  and  plants 
putrified  by  fome  fpring  ;  frequent,  efpecially  in  Ireland. 

*  The  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Italian  buca,  a  hole ; 
or  rather  from  the  Belgic  boogen,  to  bend,  on  account  of  its 
giving  way  when  trod  upon. 

In  which  fenfe,  bog  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  in 
other  places  are  called  mojfes ,  marjhes,fens ,  &c.  SeeMoRASSE 
and  Fen. 

Ireland  is  become  infamous  for  bogs:  they  diftinguifh  between 
a  turf-bog ,  called  alfo  red-bog ,  out  of  which  turf  or  peat  is 
dug  ;  and  a  quaking-bog ,  which  will  fink  under  a  man  in  the 
place  where  he  ftands  to  a  conliderable  depth,  and  rife  before 
and  behind  proportionably :  underneath,  is  frequently  clear 
water,  into  which  a  perfon  flips  to  the  middle,  upon  breaking 
the  furface. — Quaking  bogs  frequently  turn  into  turf-bogs. 
Every  red  bog  is  incompafled  with  a  deep  marftiy  floughy 
ground,  called  the  bounds  of  the  bog.  —  Horns  and  fkeletons  of 
moufe-deer  are  fometimes  found  in  bogs  fourteen  foot  deep. 
The  inconveniences  of  bogs  are,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  rendered  ufelefs  by  them  :  they  alfo  keep 
people  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  thus  hinder  bufi- 
nefs  from  going  forward.  They  occafion  the  roads  to  be 
crooked  and  circuitous  to  avoid  them  :  they  are  a  great  de- 
ftru£tion  to  cattle,  the  chief  commodity  of  Ireland  ;  which 
are  encouraged  by  the  grafs  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  bogs 
to  venture  in,  where  they  are  loft :  they  are  alfo  a  fhelter  to 
tories  and  thieves.  The  fmell  and  vapour  arifing  from  them 
is  accounted  unwholefome,  and  the  fogs  putrid  and  flunking. 
Add,  that  they  corrupt  the  water,  both  as  to  its  colour  and 
tafte. 

Bogs  have  alfo  their  ufes :  moft  of  the  people  in  Ireland  have 
their  firing  from  them  ;  the  wood  being  impolitickly  de- 
ftroyed,  and  little  pit-coal  yet  difeovered.  The  Irifh  could 
hardly  do  without  fome  bogs. — The  natives  had  anciently  an¬ 
other  advantage  from  bogs ,  viz.  that  by  means  of  them  they 
were  preferved  from  the  conqueft  of  theEnglifh  :  and  it  feems 
to  be  from  the  remembrance  hereof  that  they  ftill  chufe  to 
build  near  bogs. 

For  the  origin  and formation  of  Bogs,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  few  places,  in  the  northern  world,  but  have  for¬ 
merly  been  as  famous  for  them,  as  Ireland  now  is  :  every 
wild,  ill-inhabited  country  has  them  :  the  loca  paluftria ,  or 
paludes ,  to  which  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons, 
retired  when  beaten,  appear  to  be  no  other,  than  what  we 
mow  call  bogs.  The  like  may  even  ftill  be  found  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  parts  of  Italy,  as  Liguria. 

I  he  true  caufe  ol  bogs ,  then,  feems  to  be  the  want  of  induftry  ; 
at  leaft  it  is  certain  induftry  may  remove,  and  much  more  pre¬ 
vent  them.  There  are  many  bogs  of  late-ftanding  in  Ireland, 
formed  within  our  own  memory,  through  the  miferies  of  the 
times,  and  the  defolations  of  civil  war.  — It  is  no  wonder  if  a 
country  famous  tor  lazinefs  fhould  abound  with  them. 

To  fhew  how  want  of  induftry  caufes  bogs,  it  muft  be  re- 
membred  that  Ireland  abounds  with  fprings  ;  that  thefe 
fprings  are  dry,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the  fummer-time,  and  that 
the  grafs  and  weeds  grow  thick  about  the  places  where  they 
burft  out.  In  the  winter  the  fame  fprings  fwell  again,  and 
run  and  foften  and  loofen  the  earth  about  them  ;  and  the 
iwerd  or  feurf  of  the  earth,  which  confifts  of  the  roots  of 
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grafs,  being  lifted  up  and  made  fuzzy  by  the  water,  becomes 
dried  again  in  the  fpring;  and  does  not  fall  together,  but 
withers  in  a  tuft,  and  new  grafs  fprings  through  it ;  which 
the  next  winter  is  again  lifted  up  :  thus  the  fpring  is  more 
and  more  ftopt ;  and  the  feurf  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  till 
it  firft  make  what  we  call  a  quaking  bog:  and  as  it  grows 
higher  and  dryer,  and  the  grafs  roots  and  other  vegetables 
become  more  putrid,  together  with  the  mud  and  flime  of  the 
water,  it  acquires  a  blacknefs,  and  grows  into  what  we  call 
a  turf-bog. 

What  confirms  this  account  is,  that  bogs  are  generally  found 
higher  than  the  land  about  them,  and  the  higheft  in  the  middle : 
the  chief  fprings  which  caufe  them  being  commonly  about 
the  middle  ;  from  whence  they  dilate  themfelves  by  degrees, 
as  one  would  blow  a  bladder  ;  but  not  always  equally,  be- 
caufe  they  fometimes  meet  with  greater  obftacles  on  one  fide, 
than  on  the  other. — Add,  that  if  a  deep  trench  be  cut  through 
a  bog ,  you  will  find  the  original  fpring,  and  vaft  quantities  of 
water  will  run  from  it,  and  the  bog  lubfide  ;  fometimes  a 
dozen  or  15,  fome  even  fay,  30  foot. — Laftly,  thofe  hills 
which  have  no  fprings,  have  no  bogs  ;  and  thofe  which  have 
fprings,  and  want  culture,  are  never  without  them.  In  brief, 
wherever  bogs  are,  there  are  great  fprings  :  the  turf  generally 
difeovers  a  vegetable  fubftance  ;  it  is  light,  and  impervious  to 
water,  while  the  ground  under  it  is  very  pervious. 

True,  there  are  fome  quaking  bogs  caufed  otherwife  ;  as, 
when  a  ftream  or  fpring  runs  through  a  flat ;  if  the  paflage 
be  not  tended,  it  fills  with  weeds  in  fummer,  trees  fall  a-crofs 
it,  and  dam  it  up ;  then  in  winter,  the  water  ftagnates  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  every  year,  till  the  whole  flat  be  covered  $ 
next,  there  rifes  a  coarle  kind  of  grafs  peculiar  to  thefe  bogs  ; 
it  grows  in  tufts,  and  the  roots  confolidate  together,  and 
yearly  grow  higher,  in  fo  much  as  fometimes  to  reach  the 
height  of  a  man  ;  this  grafs  rots  in  winter,  and  falls  on  the 
tufts,  and  the  feed  with  it,  which  fprings  up  next  year,  and 
thus  makes  a  new  addition :  fometimes  the  tops  of  flags  and 
grafs  being  interwoven  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  become 
by  degrees  thicker,  till  they  lie  like  a  cover  on  the  water  j 
other  herbs  take  root  in  it,  and  by  a  plexus  of  thofe  roots  it 
becomes  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man. 

Another  caufe  of  bogs  is  mofs,  with  which  Ireland  abounds 
extremely. — That  which  grows  in  bogs  is  remarkable ;  the 
light  fpongy  turf  above-mentioned  being  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
geries  of  the  threads  of  this  mofs,  which  is  fometimes  in 
fuch  quantities,  and  fo  tough,  that  the  turf-fpades  cannot  cut 
it :  in  the  north  of  Ireland  they  call  it  old  wives  tow :  not 
being  much  unlike  flax.  The  turf-holes  in  time  grow  up 
with  it  again,  and  all  the  little  gutters  in  bogs  are  generally 
filled  with  it.  In  reality,  to  this  the  red  or  turf -bogs  feem  to 
be  chiefly  owing. 

For  the  draining  of  Bogs,  to  render  them  fit  for  pafture  or  a- 
rable,  it  is  not  impoflible  ;  the  fame  having  been  performed 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  idc. — People  commonly  di- 
ftinguifh  between  bogs  which  have  no  fall  to  carry  away  the 
water  from  them,  and  thofe  which  have  ;  the  laft  are  repu¬ 
ted  drainable,  the  former  not.  But  Mr.  King  allures,  he 
never  obferved  one  bog  without  a  fall  fufficient  to  drain  it, 
nor  does  he  believe  there  is  any.  In  reality,  the  great  objec¬ 
tion  againft  draining,  is  the  charge ;  which,  it  is  commonly 
reckoned,  will  amount  to  much  more  than  would  purchafe 
an  equal  quantity  of  good  ground  :  for  an  acre  of  this  laft  in 
moft  parts  of  Ireland  is  not  worth  above  4  s.  per  annum , 
and  14  or  15  years  purchafe;  fo  that  three  pound  will  buy 
an  acre  of  good  land  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  moft, 
whether  that  fum  will  reduce  a  bog :  this  reafoning  pafies 
current,  and  is  the  great  impediment  of  this  work. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  quaking-bogs ,  though  land  be 
never  fo  cheap,  never  fail  to  be  worth  draining  ;  one  trench 
will  drain  many  acres;  and  when  dry,  it  is  generally  mea-. 
dow,  or  the  beft  grazing  ground.  Again,  what  is  called  the 
bounds  of  a  red  bog ,  never  fails  to  be  worth  the  draining  ; 
being  done  by  one  deep  trench  drawn  round  the  bog ;  by  this 
cattle  are  kept  out  of  the  bog,  and  the  bounds  turned  into 
meadow. — Add,  that  even  red  bogs  might  be  made  fit  for 
grazing  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
by  a  proper  conduct  in  the  digging  of  trenches,  particularly 
deferibed  by  Mr.  King. — See  Philof  franf.  N°  170.  p.  948. 
feq.  id  N°  330.  p.  305.  Item  N°  314.  />.  59.  Plot  Nat. 
FUJI .  Oxford,  c.  9.  §.  Si.  feq.  Mortim.  Husband.  T.  1.  /.  1. 
C.  2.  p.  21. 

BOGOMIL  I  *,  or  Bogarmit  je,  a  fe£t  of  heretics,  fprung 
from  the  Manichees,  or  rather  from  the  Maflalians  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  nth  century,  whofe  chief,  Bafil,  was  burnt 
alive  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Comnenus. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  name  from  two  words  in  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  language,  bog,  deus,  and  milvi,  miferere,  have  mercy. 
The  Bogomili  denied  the  trinity  ;  maintaining,  that  God  had 
a  human  form,  that  the  world  was  created  by  evil  angels  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  archangel  Gabriel  that  became  incarnate. 
They  rejected  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  only  admitted  feven 
books  of  feripture  :  they  maintained  the  lord’s  prayer  to  be 
the  only  eucharift  ;  that  the  baptifm  of  the  Catholics  was 
only  that  of  St.  John,  and  theirs  that  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  and 
that  all  thofe  of  their  fe£t  conceived  the  Word,  or  Logos,  as 

much 
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much  as  the  Virgin.  Laftly,  that  there  was  no  other  refur* 
redtion  but  repentance. 

BOILING,  or  Boyling,  Ebullition ,  in  phyfics,  the  agita¬ 
tion  ot  a  fluid  body,  arifing  from  the  application  of  fire,  cAc. 
See  Coction,  Fire,  Heat,  Ebullition,  6c. 

The  phaenomenon  of  boiling  may  be  thus  accounted  for:  the 
minute  particles  of  the  fuel  being  detached  from  each  other, 
and  impelled  in  orbem,  with  a  great  velocity,  (/'.  being 
converted  into  fire)  pafs  the  pores  of  the  containing  veft'efi 
and  mix  with  the  liquid.  By  the  refiftance  they  here  meet 
withal,  their  motion  is  deftroyed  ;  i.  e.  they  communicate  it 
wholly  to  the  quiefeent  water  ;  hence  arifes,  at  firft,  a  fmall 
inteftine  motion  in  the  water,  and  from  the  continued  adtion 
of  the  firft  caufe,  the  effedt  is  encreafed,  and  the  motion  of 
the  water  continually  accelerated  :  fo  that  the  water,  by  de¬ 
grees,  becomes  fenfibly  agitated.  But  now  the  particles  of  the 
fire  ftr iking  on  thofe  in  the  loweft  furface  of  the  water,  will 
not  only  give  them  an  impulfe  upwards,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  aequilibrium,  but  will  likewife  render  them  fpecifically 
lighter  than  before,  foas  to  determine  them  to  afeend  according 
to  the  laws  of  aequilibrium  :  and  this,  either  by  inflating  them 
into  little  veficles,  by  the  attradfion  of  the  particles  of  water 
around  them  ;  or  by  breaking  and  feparating  the  little  fphe- 
rulesof  water,  and  fo  increafing  the  ratio  of  their  furface  to 
their  folid  content.  There  will  therefore  be  a  conftant  flux  of 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  to  the  top  ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  reciprocal  flux  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  :  i.  e.  the 
upper  and  underwater  will  change  places;  and  hence  we 
have  the  reafon  of  that  phenomenon,  of  the  water’s  being  hot 
at  top  fooner  than  at  bottom. 

Again,  an  intenfe  heat  will  diminifh  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
water,  fo  as  not  only  to  make  it  mount  in  water,  but  alfo 
in  air  ;  whence  arife  the  phenomena  of  vapour  and  frnoak  : 
Though  the  air  inclofed  in  the  interftices  of  the  water,  muft 
be  allowed  a  good  fhare  in  this  appearance  :  for  that,  air 
being  dilated,  and  its  fpring  {Lengthened  by  the  adfion  of  the 
fire,  breaks  its  prifon,  and  attends  through  the  water  into 
the  air  ;  carrying  with  it  fome  of  the  contiguous  fpherules  of 
water,  fo  many  as  (hall  hang  in  its  villi,  or  can  adhere  im¬ 
mediately  to  it.  See  Vapour,  Evaporation,  Exha¬ 
lation,  (Ac. 

The  particles  of  air  in  the  feveral  interftices  of  the  fluid  mafs 
thus  expanded,  and  moving  upwards,  will  meet  and  coalefce 
in  their  paffage  ;  by  which  means  great  quantities  of  the 
water  will  be  heaved  up,  and  let  fall  again  alternately ;  as 
the  air  rifes  up,  and  again  paffes  from  the  water  :  for  the  air, 
after  coalition,  though  it  may  buoy  up  a  great  heap  of  water, 
by  its  elafticity  while  in  the  water,  yet  cannot  carry  it  up 
together  with  itfelf  into  the  atmofphere ;  fince  when  once 
got  free  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel,  it 
will  unbend  itfelf  in  the  atmofphere,  and  fo  its  fpring  and 
force  become  juft  equal  to  that  of  the  common  unheated  air. 
Add  to  this,  that  were  the  fpring  and  motion  of  the  air  fuf* 
ficient  to  carry  up  the  water  with  it,  yet  it  would  not  have 
that  effect  ;  but  the  water  would  run  off  at  the  extremities 
of  the  air  ;  all,  except  fo  much  as  fhould  be  either  entangled 
in  its  villi,  or  immediately  adhere  to  its  furface  by  attraction  : 
and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  principal  phaenomenon  of 
boiling ,  viz.  the  fluctuating  of  the  furface  of  the  water.  See 
Effervfscence. 

Water,  only  lukewarm,  boils  very  vehemently  in  the  reci¬ 
pient  of  an  air-pump,  when  the  air  is  exhaufted  :  the  reafon 
is  obvious  ;  for  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  being  taken  off 
from  its  furface,  the  air  included  in  the  interftices  of  the 
water,  dilated  by  a  feeble  heat,  has  fpring  enough  to  heave 
up  the  water,  and  difengage  itfelf. — When  the  water  ceafes 
boiling ,  it  is  again  excited  thereto  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
the  recipient;  and  when  it  boils  the  molt  vehemently,  ceafes 
by  pouring  on  hot  water  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is  fcarce  gueffed 
at.  See  Vacuum. 

Boiling  Waters,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Water. 

BOLE,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  feveral  kinds  of  earths  that 
enter  Galenical  preparations,  and  are  ufed  by  painters,  and 
other  artifts.  See  Earth. 

Bole  Armoniac *,  or  the  Armenian  Bole,  is  a  foft,  friable, 
fatty  earth,  of  a  pale  red  colour  ;  eafily  pulverized,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  tongue,;  efteemed  a  good  drier, ftyptic,  and  vul¬ 
nerary  ;  and  in  thofe  qualities  ufed  in  divers  diieafes  both  in¬ 
ternally,  and  externally.  See  Armenian. 

*  i  bis,  popularly,  though  corruptly,  called  in  Englifh,  bole 
Armoniac ,  is  called,  by  the  naturalifts,  Armenia  terra,  fome- 
times  97!) hoc  A/O’-cu/nux,  or  Armenian  clay. — It  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  rubrica  Synopica ,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  it  was 
antiently  dug  in  great  plenty  ;  though  others  reprefent  the 
earth  of  Synope,  as  a  different  fort  from  the  Armenian 
bole.  See  Ruddle. 

I  his  bole  is  eafily  falfified  ;  and  the  druggifts  frequently  fell 
Lemnian  or  other  earth  in  lieu  thereof.  Matthiolus  fays,  it 
is.  found  in  gold,  filver,  and  copper-mines.  See  Lemnian. 

Bole  of  the  Levant,  is  a  medicinal  earth  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  ;  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  having  the  fame  ufes 
with  the  bole-armoniac. 

Pomet  fays,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  among  us,  as  either  true 
bole-armoniac  or  bole  of  the  Levant ;  and  that  all  the  boles 
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now  in  ufe,  are  brought  either  from  the  provinces  of  France* 
or  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  but  this  does  not  feem  fuffi- 
ciently  warranted  ;  and  the  new  tarifs,  or  duties  on  goods 
imported  into  France,  which  mention  them  both,  make  it 
credible  that  there  are  of  either  kind  imported  into  that 
kingdom.  Indeed,  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  Levant  bole  which 
ufually  paffes  among  us  for  the  Artneniac. 

BOL  L  A  N  D  I S  TS,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  denomination  given 
to  certain  Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  who  have  been  a  confidera- 
ble  time  employed  in  collecting  the  lives  and  adts  of  the 
faints. —  fnus  called  from  k.  Bollandus,  one  of  the  firft  and 
chief  of  the  aflociation.  See  Act  and  Saint. 

As  we  find  frequent  occafion  to  quote  that  learned  body  in 
this  work,  and  are  indebted  to  them  for  feveral  excellent 
obfervations  that  occur  therein,  the  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
plealed  to  find  fome  account  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  F.  Heribert  Rofweide, 
a  Jefuit  of  Antwerp,  laid  a  defign  of  colledting  the  lives  of 
the  faints,  as  wrote  by  the  original  authors,  with  notes,  like 
thofe  added  to  his  lives  of  the  fathers,  to  clear  obfeure  paf- 
fages,  and  diftinguifh  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  :  he  died 
in  1629,  ere  the  work  was  begun. — The  year  following,  J. 
Bollandus,  a  Jeluit  of  the  fame  houfe,  took  up  the  defign  ; 
and  whereas  Rofweide  only  propofed  to  coiled:  the  lives  already 
compofed,  Bollandus  undertook,  where  there  was  no  life  of  a 
faint  extant,  to  compofe  new  ones  from  the  authors  who  had 
mentioned  him. — In  1635,  hetook  in  G.  Henfchenius,  a  part¬ 
ner  with  him  ;  and  in  1641,  publilhed  the  afts  of  the  Jainis  of 
the  month  of  "January,  in  two  large  volumes,  folio.  In  1650, 

F.  Papebroch  became  an  affociate  ;  and,  Henfchenius  dying, 
the  fathers  Baert,  Janning,  Sollier,  and  Raye  were  called  in, 
who  are  ftill  alive,  and  continue  the  work  :  whereof,  in 
eighty  years,  there  have  appeared  twenty-four  volumes,  for 
the  firft  fix  months  of  the  Roman  calendar. 

B  O  L  O  N  I  A  N.  See  Bo  non  ian. 

BOLT,  in  building,  an  iron  fattening,  fixed  to  doors  and 
windows. 

Bolts  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  plate,  round ,  and  fpring - 
bolts. 

Bolt  of  a  Lock.  See  the  article  Lock. 

Bolts,  or  iron  pins  in  a  fhip,  are  of  feveral  forts,  frequently 
diftinguilhed  according  to  the  places  where  they  are  ufed  ;  as, 
chain- bolts,  bolts  for  carriages ,  (Ac.  ring-bolts ,  ferving  for  the 
bringing  to  of  the  planks,  iAc.  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive 
out  others ;  fet-bolts ,  employed  for  forcing  the  planks  and  o- 
ther  works,  and  bringing  them  clofe  to  one  another  ;  rag- 
bolts,  on  each  fide  full  of  jags  or  barbs,  to  keep  them  from 
flying  out  of  their  holes  ;  clench-bolts ,  thofe  which  are 
clenched,  or  fattened  at  the  ends  where  they  come  through  ; 
fore-lock-bolts,  made  like  locks  with  an  eye  at  each  end, 
whereinto  a  fore-lock  of  iron  is  driven  to  prevent  ftarting 
out ;  fend,  or  fender-bolts,  made  with  long  and  thick  heads, 
ftruck  into  the  uttermoft  bends  or  wales  of  a  fhip,  to  fave 
her  fides  from  bruifes  and  hurts. 

Thunder-Bo lt.  See  the  article  Thunder-bolt. 

BOL  T-H  E  AD,  the  fame  as  matrafs  ;  a  veflel  ufed  by  the 
chymifts.  See  Matrass. 

BOLT ING*,  a  method  of  pleading,  or  arguing,  in  ufe  in 
the  inns  of  court;  inferior  to  mooting.  The  cafe  is  argued 
firft  by  three  ftudents,  then  by  two  barrifters ;  a  fenior  fitting 
judge.  See  Moot. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bolt ,  an  houfe,  becaufe  done 
privately  within  doors  for  inftru&ion. 

BOLUS,  in  medicine,  an  extemporaneous  form  of  remedy, 
of  a  foft  confiftence,  fomewhat  exceeding  that  of  an  eledtuary, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  one  dofe,  or  morlel  to  be  fwallowed 
down  ;  contrived  principally  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  have  an 
averfion  to  potable  medicines  ;  as  alfo  for  the  better  conveyance 
of  certain  preparations  of  mercury,  antimony,  iAc.  which  by 
their  weight  would  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  were  they 
given  in  draughts. 

There  are  bolus's  of  various  kinds,  made  with  electuaries, 
confedlions,  conferves,  pulps,  powders,  falts,  oils,  eflences,  ex¬ 
tracts,  fyrups,  (Ac.  fome  of  which  ingredients  muft  always 
have  folidity  or  drynels  enough,  to  give  a  confiftence  to  thofe 
that  are  liquid. 

BOMB*,  a  hollow  iron  ball,  or Ihell,  filled  with  gun-powder 
and  furnifhed  with  a  vent  for  a  fufee,  or  wooden  tube  filled 
with  combuftible  matter  ;  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 

See  Mortar. 

*  The  word  bomb  comes  from  the  Latin  bombus,  crepitus ,  or 
fibilus  ani,  by  reafon  of  the  noife  it  makes. 

The  method  of  preparing  a  bomb  is  as  follows  :  a  hollow  iron 
globe  AB,  {Tab.  Fortification,  fig.  8.)  is  call  pretty  thick, 
having  a  round  aperture  A,  by  which  it  may  be  filled  and’  % 
lighted  ;  and  circular  anfae  C  D,  for  the  commodious  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  mortar. 

To  prove  whether  it  be  ftaunch,  after  heating  it  red-hot  on 
the  coals,  it  isexpofed  to  the  air,  fo  as  it  may  cool  gently  ;  for 
fince  fire  dilates  iron,  if  there  be  any  hidden  chinks  or  perfora¬ 
tions,  they  will  thus  be  opened  and  enlarged;  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  of  the  fpring  of  the  included  air  continually  adting  from 
within.  This  done,  the  cavity  of  the  globe  is  filled  with  hot 

•  water. 
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Water,  and  the  aperture  well  flopped  ;  and  the  outer  furface 
wafhed  with  cold  water  and  loap  :  fo  that  if  there  be  the 
fmalleft  leak,  the  air,  rarified  by  the  heat,  will  now  perlpire 

and  form  bubbles  on  the  furface.  _  ,  ,  .  . 

If  no  defedl  be  thus  found  in  the  globe,  its  cavity  is  rilled  with 
whole  gunpowder  ;  a  little  fpace,  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when 
a  fufee  or  wooden  tube  a  e,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated 
cone,  is  driven  through  the  aperture,  and  fattened  with  a 
cement  made  of  quick-lime,  alhes,  brick-duft,  and  fteel- 
filings  worked  together  in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or,  of  four 
parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and 
one  of  wax  ;  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This  tube 
is  filled  with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of  two  ounces  of 
nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun-powder-dutt,  well- 
rammed. 

This  fufee,  fet  on  fire,  burns  flowly  till  it  reach  the  gun¬ 
powder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell  to  pieces 
with  incredible  violence  :  whence  the  ufe  of  bombs  in  befieg- 
ing  towns. 

Special  care,  however,  mutt  be  taken,  that  the  fufee  be  fo 
proportioned,  as  that  the  gun-powder  do  not  take  fire. ere 
the  fhell  arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent  which, 
the  fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 
thread.  See  Fusee. 

Bombs  being  made  of  different  magnitudes,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  exhibit  fome  of  their  dimenfions  ;  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


Diam.  of 
Bomb. 

Thicknefs 
of  Metal. 

Diam.  of 
Apert. 

Quant,  of 
Gunpow. 

Weight 
of  Bomb. 

17,  In. 10 

2  In. 

2,10 

,20 

48  ft. 

490  ft. 

11,  8 

1 

,18 

,16 

15 

130 

8 

0,10 

A3 

,10 

4 

40 

Others  make  the  thicknefs  of  the  bomb  •§,  or  J,  orT£,  of  the 
whole  diameter  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  or  -f  of 
the  fame. 

Bombs  only  differ  from  granadas ,  in  that  the  latter  are  much 
lefs,  and  inftead  of  mortars  are  thrown  out  of  the  hand.  See 
Granada. 

M.  Blondel,  who  has  wrote  on  the  art  of  throwing  bombs ,  off 
ferves,  that  the  firft  bosnbs  were  thofe  thrown  into  the  city 
of  Wachtendonch  in  Guelderland,  in  1588  ;  though  others 
pretend  they  were  in  ufe  a  century  before,  viz.  at  the  fiege 
of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 

Bomb-Battery.  See  the  article  Battery. 

Bomb-Chest,  is  a  kind  of  cheft  filled  ufually  with  bombs, 
fometimes  only  with  gun-powder,  placed  under  ground,  to 
tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with  thofe  who  ttand  on  it. 
Bomb-cbejls  were  formerly  much  ufed  to  drive  enemies  from 
a  poft  they  had  feized,  or  were  about  to  take  pofleftion  of ; 
they  were  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fauciffee  fattened  at  one 
end  ;  but  are  now  much  difufed. 

BOMBARD*,  Bombard  a,  a  piece  of  artillery  anciently 
in  ufe,  exceedingly  fhort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large 
mouth,  by  fome  alfo  called  bafilic ,  by  the  Dutch  donderbufs. 

*  Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  lombard,  as  fup- 
pofing  this  piece  firft  ufed  in  Lombardy  :  Du  Cange,  after 
Voffius,  derives  it  from  bomlus,  and  ardeo ;  Menage,  from  the 
German  bomber  den,  the  plural  of  bomber,  balijla.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  Germans  know  any  fuch  word.  It  is  no  unufual 
thing  with  Menage,  and  many  other  etymologifts,  to  give 
derivations  from  words  of  their  own  making. 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  pieces  faid  to  have  carried  balls  of 
300  pound  weight;  Froifiart  mentions  one  of  50  foot  long. 
To  load  them,  they  made  ufe  of  cranes,  iffc.  The  bombard 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of  can¬ 
nons.  See  Cannon  and  Ordinance. 

BOMBARDIER,  an  engineer,  or  perfon  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  take  care  of  the  firing  and  throwing  bombs  out  of  mor¬ 
tars. — He  firft  drives  the  fufee,  then  fixes  the  fhell,  points, 
loads,  and  fires.  See  Bomb. 

BOM B-K  ETCH,  is  a  fmall  veffel,  ftrengthened  with  large 
beams,  for  the  ufe  of  mortars  at  fea. 

BOM  BY  CINUM  velamentum.  See  Velamentum. 

BONA  mobilia.  See  the  article  Mobilia. 

Bona  notabilia ,  inlaw,  where  a  perfon  dying  has  goods,  or 
good  debts,  in  another  diocefe  but  within  the  fame  pro¬ 
vince,  befides  his  goods  in  the  diocefe  where  he  dies,  a- 
mounting  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  at  leaft,  he  is  faid  to 
have  bona  notabilia  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  probate  of  his  will, 
Cfr.  belongs  not  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  where  he  dies, 
whofe  jurifdidlion  cannot  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  diocefe,  but  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province.  See 
Probate. 

Bona  patria ,  a  jury  or  affife  of  countrymen,  or  good  neigh¬ 
bours.  See  Jury  and  Assise. 

Bonis  arrejlandis  ne  dijjipentur.  See  Arrest  an  dis. 

Terris,  bonis  o  catahis  rehabendis  pojl  purgationem.  See  Ter- 

R  I  S . 

Arrejlo  fa£to  fuper  bonis  mer cat  arum.  See  A  r  r  e  s  t  o  . 

Bo n o r u m  attachi amenta .  See  Attachiamenta.' 


EON 

Summ'um  Bo n u m .  See  Summum. 

BOND.  See  the  articles  Obligation,  and  Counter¬ 
bond. 

BONE,  in  anatomy,  a  white,  hard,  brittle,  infenfible  part 
of  the  body,  framed  for  the  defence  of  the  foft  parts,  and 
the  lupport  of  the  whole  fabric.  See  Body,  Part,  <&c. 
The  bones  are  all  covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  called 
the  periojleum ,  and  are  molt  of  them  hollow,  and  filled  with 
an  oily  fubftance  called  marrow.  See  Periosteum,  and 
Marrow. 

Dr.  Havers,  deferibing  the  texture  of  the  bones ,  obferves, 
that  they  confift  of  lamellae,  or  plates  lying  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  thofe,  again  of  fibres  running  lengthwife,  fome 
to  the  extremities  of  the  bones ,  others  not  fo  far  ;  but  none 
of  them  terminating  there  in  diftincl  ends,  as  they  feem  to 
do  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that  continued  tranfverfly,  and  as  it  were 
arched  :  the  fibres  of  one  fide,  meeting  and  uniting  with 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  and  this  at  each  extremity.  So  that  the 
fibres  are  a  continuation  of  each  other ;  though  not  in  the 
fame  uniform  order,  but  in  very  long  ellipfes  ;  not  all  of  a 
length,  however,  but  in  each  plate,  fhorter  and  fhorter  than 
other. 

Thefe  lamella,  or  plates,  are  differently  difpofed  in  different 
bones  ;  v.  gr.  in  thofe  that  have  a  large  cavity,  they  are  con¬ 
tiguous  on  each  fide,  and  very  clofely  united ;  in  thofe  again 
whofe  cavities  are  fmall,  or  which  are  altogether  fpongious 
within,  many  of  the  internal  laminae  are  placed  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  having  betwixt  them  little  bony  cells  ;  and 
even  in  bones  that  have  a  larger  cavity,  fome  of  thefe  letter 
cells  are  ufually  found  at  each  extremity.  In  fuch  bones  as 
have  their  plates  contiguous,  there  are  pores  through  and 
between  the  plates,  befides  thofe  made  for  the  paflage  of 
the  blood  vefiels  :  the  firft  penetrate  the  laminae  tranfverf¬ 
ly,  and  look  from  the  cavity  to  the  external  furface  of 
the  bone  ;  the  fecond  run  longitudinally  between  the  plates  ; 
the  firft  are  found  in  every  lamina  ;  though  the  nearer  the 
cavity,  the  greater  the  number  of  pores  ;  but  they  do  not 
lie  diredlly  over  one  another,  fo  as  to  form  any  conti¬ 
nued  paftage  from  the  cavity  to  the  furface.  The  fecond 
are  feldom  found  but  by  good  glafles  :  a  medullary  oil  is 
diffufed,  by  thefe,  throughout  the  plates  ;  and  to  thofe,  the 
firft  kind  feem  only  fubordinate ;  ferving  to  bring  the  oil 
into  them. 

The  marrow  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones ,  is  inverted  with  a 
membrane,  wherein  are  included  little  bags,  or  lobules  ;  and 
in  thefe  bags  are  veficulae,  or  glandulous  bladders,  ferving 
both  for  the  fecretion  of  the  medullary  oil  from  the  blood, 
and  for  the  reception  and  confervation  of  the  fame.  They 
feem  to  have  paflages  into  each  other,  as  have  alfo  the  bags  ; 
whereby  the  oil  has  a  freer  courfe  to  the  joints  and  fubftance 
of  the  bone.  The  ufe  of  the  marrow,  is  to  oil  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone ,  and  to  prevent  its  being  too  dry  and  brittle;  it 
alfo  lubricates  the  articulation  of  the  bones,  and  hinders  their 
ends  from  being  worn,  or  overheated  with  motion  ;  and 
it  moiftens  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  tied  to  each 
other:  in  which  it  is  aftifted  by  the  mucilaginous  glands, 
found  in  all  the  articulations  of  the  bones.  See  Mucilagi¬ 
nous. 

The  bones  are  generally  bigger  at  their  extremities  than  in 
the  middle;  that  the  articulations  might  be  firm,  and  the 
bones  not  fo  eafily  dittocated  :  but  to  render  the  middle  of 
the  bone  ftrong  withal,  fo  as  to  fuftain  its  allotted  weight, 
and  refill  accidents,  the  fibres  are  there  more  clofely  com¬ 
pacted  together,  and  fupport  one  another:  to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  bone  being  hollow,  is  not  fo  eafily  broken, 
as  if  it  had  been  folid  and  fmaller:  for  of  two  bones  of  equal 
length,  and  of  equal  numbers  of  fibres,  the  ftrength  of  the 
one  to  the  ftrength  of  the  other,  will  be  as  their  diameters. 
See  Giant. 

T  he  bones  are  joined  and  connected  together  various  ways, 
according  to  the  various  purpofes  they  are  to  ferve:  fome  be¬ 
ing  intended  for  motion,  others  for  reft,  and  the  fupport  of 
the  incumbent  parts  only. — That  jointure  intended  for  mo¬ 
tion,  is  called  arthrofis,  or  articulation ;  that  for  reft,  fym- 
pbyfis,  or  coalition. 

Articulation  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  diarthrojis  and  fynar- 
throjis ;  and  each  of  thefe  again  fubdivided  into  feveral  others. 
See  Art  icu  l  at  ion,  Diarthrosis,  &c. — Symphyjis  is 
divided  into  futura,  harmonia,  and  gomphofis. — Befides  which 
are  five  other  kinds  of  connexion,  viz.  fyjfarcofis,  fynchondro- 
Jis,  fynneurofis ,  JyntenoJis ,  and  fynymenfis.  See  Symphysis, 
Syssarcosis,  efc. 

The  number  of  the  bones  is  various  in  various  fubjedls;  ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  about  242  ;  fome  fay  300;  others  307  ;  others  318 : 
but  the  later  writers  fix  it  at  249  or  250;  61  of  which  are  in 
the  head,  67  in  the  trunk,  62  in  the  arms  and  hands,  and 
60  in  the  legs  and  teet:  the  variations  are  in  the  number  of 
the  fefamoidea,  the  teeth,  and  the  fternum. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  bones  are  given  in  the  followin' 2  ta¬ 
ble;  their  figures,  and  places  are  reprefented  in  Tab.  Anatomy 
P.  1.  (Ofteology)  and  particular  deferiptions  of  each  are 
given  under  their  proper  heads — 


Os 


BON 


B  O  0 


Os  front  is . 

_ Occipitis 

Oja  Par  id  alia 
— Temporum 
OJtcula  Auditus 
Os  Ethmcides 
. — Spbenoides 
— Mala: 

— Max  ilia  re 
. — Unguis 
—Naji 
■ — Palati 
Vomer 

Maxilla  Inferior 
Dentes  Imifivi 
— Canini 
— Molares 
Os  Hyoides 


i 

1  l 

2 
2 
8 
I 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
8 

4 

20 

I 

6i 


J'ertebra  Cervicis 
— Dor  ft 
— Lumborum 
— Offis  Sacri 
Os  Coceygis 
Scapula 
Clavicula 
Coja 
Sternum 
Oja  Innominata 


The  Humerus 
Ulna 
Radius 
Oja  Carpi 
— Metacarpi 
— Digit  or  urn 


1 

12 

5 

6 

o 

0 

2 

2 

24 

1 

2 

64 

2 

2 

2 

l6 

8 

3° 

6c 


The  Os  Fcmoris 

Rotula 

Tibia 

Fibula 

OJaTarft 

— Metatarfi 

— Digit  or  um 


In  all 


2 

2 

2 

2 

H 

10 

28 

60 

245 


Befides  the  Oja 
Sefamoidea ,  which 
are  faid  to  be  found 
to  the  number  of  48. 

Of  thefe  the  leaft 
is  the  Orbiculare  ; 
the  biggeft,  the  Fe¬ 
mur. 


The  blood-veffels  of  the  bones.  Dr.  Havers  divides  into  nutri¬ 
tious  and  medullary  ;  the  one  furnilhing  matter  for  the  nu¬ 
trition,  the  other  for  the  lubrication  of  the  bones.  The  chief 
of  the  nutritious  enter  the  ends  of  the  bone ,  viz.  the  arteries 
at  one  end,  and  the  veins  at  the  other.  The  medullary  com 
monly  enter  the  Tides  of  the  bone,  and  that  obliquely ;  but 
both  by  the  fame  foramen. 

The  medullary  oil  is  difpenfed  from  the  cavity  where  it  is 
depofited,  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bone  puf¬ 
fing  firft  through  the  tranfverfe  pores  of  the  firft:  internal  la¬ 
minae  into  the  longitudinal  ones ;  where  it  proceeds  till  ft 
finds  other  tranfverfe  pores,  when  it  alters  its  courfe  again 
and  exfudes  farther  :  thus  it  paffes  alternately  through  and  be 
tween  the  plates,  till  it  is  diffufed  throughout.  This  is  the 
method  of  its  conveyance  in  bones  whofe  plates  are  conti¬ 
guous  :  where  the  plates  are  at  a  di fiance,  as  in  bones  that 
have  no  great  cavity,  the  fmall  caverns  above  mentioned  con 
tain  medullary,  glands  ;  whence  the  plates  have  the  benefit 
of  the  marrow  without  the  former  method  of  conveyance. 
Thus  are  all  the  bones  flocked  with  pores,  &c.  excepting  the 
teeth  ;  which  have  this  further  diftinCtion,  that  they  have 
nerves  infer  ted  into  them:  whereas  in  all  the  other  bones,  the 
nerves  go  no  further  than  the  periofteum.  See  Tooth. 

Befides  the  large  cavities  in  the  infide,  moll  bones  have  fu- 
perficial  cavities,  or  fmus’s,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
fulci,  or  furrows,  the  longer  fort ;  and  fovea,  pits,  the  fhorter 
ones. 

On  the  outfrde  are  alfo  obferved  prominences,  whereof  there 
are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  a  continued  part  of  the  bones,  jetting 
apparently  above  its  plane  furface,  for  the  more  commodious 
infertion  of  the  mufcles,  65V.  called  apophyfts,  or  procejus ; 
the  other  an  additional  bone,  growing  to  another  by  mere 
contiguity,  being  generally  more  foft  and  porous  than  the 
other,  and  called  an  epiphyfts ,  or  appendage.  If  the  protu¬ 
berance  be  round,  it  is  called  the  caput ,  under  which  is  the 
cervix-,  if  flat,  condylus  if  {harp,  cor  one.  See  Apophysis, 
Epiphysis,  &c. 

The  general  ufe  of  the  bones  is,  to  fupport  and  flrengthen  the 
body,  like  beams  and  pillars  in  building ;  to  defend  fome  of 
the  more  effential  parts,  as  the  brain,  & c.  to  give  fhape  to 
the  body,  and  to  affift  in  motion. 

The  difeafes  of  the  bones,  are  aches, 


&c.  to  which  add,  fraCtures, 
Caries,  Rickets,  65V. 
Hurle  Bone. 


caries,  exoflofes,  rickets, 
fiffures,  luxations,  63V.  See 


r  Hurle. 

\  Neper. 

See  the  articles^  Quit  ter. 


Neper’s  Bone. 

Quitter  Bone. 

Ring  Bone.  C  JRing. 

Whale  Bone.  J  l  Whale. 

BON  E-S  ET  J  IN  G.  See  the  articles 
Fracture,  Luxation,  65V, 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Cap,  Hat,  65V. 
Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  little  ravelin,  without 
a  ditch,  having  a  parapet  three  foot  high  ;  anciently  placed 


Reduction. 


before  the  points  of  the 
pallifadoed  round  :  of  late 


faliant-angles  of  the  glacis 


being 


alfo  ufed  before  the  angles  of  ba- 

See  Tab. 


ilions,  and  the  points  of  ravelins,  and  faulfebrayes. 

Fortif  fg.  21.  lit.  m. 

The  bonnet  has  two  faces,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more  rods 
long :  the  parapet  is  made  of  earth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-fix 
foot  thick,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  foot  high  :  it  is  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  double  row  of  pallifadoes,  ten  or  twelve  paces 
diftant  from  each  other  ;  hath  a  parapet  three  foot  high,  and 
is  like  a  little  advanced  corps  du  guard. 

Bonnet  aprejre,  or  prieft’s  cap,  is  an  outwork,  having  at 
the  head  three  faliant  angles,  and  two  inwards. 

It  differs  from  the  double  tcnaille  only  in  this,  that  its  Tides, 
inflead  of  being  parallel,  grow  narrower,  or  clofer  at  the 
gorge,  and  open  wider  at  the  front  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
alfo  denominated  queue'  d’aronde,  or  fwallow’s  tail.  See 
Queue  d’arondk,  and  Ten  ail  le. 

BONNETS,  in  the  Tea-language,  fmall  Tails,  Tet  on  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  19. 


courfes,  on  the  mizzen,  main-fail  and  Tore-Tail  of  a  fhipy 
when  thefe  are  too  narrow,  or  {hallow  to  clothe  the  rilaft  $ 
or  in  order  to  make  more  way  in  calm  weather. 

BONONI  AN afmall,  grey,  Toft,  gloffy,  fib'rbus,  pon¬ 
derous,  fulphurous  {tone,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  walnut  5 
when  broken,  having  a  kind  ofcryftal  or  fparry  talc  within  j 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  or  Bononia  in  Italy,' 
and  when  duly  prepared,  making  a  fpecies  of  phofphorus. 
See  Phosphorus,  and  Noctiluca. 

This  Hone  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  that  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  river  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palermo  ;  where  a  chy- 
mifl,  one  Vincenzo  Cafciarlo,  having  gathered  fome  pieces 
and  carried  them  home,  in  hopes  by  the  fire  to  draw  filver  out 
of  them  ;  inflead  of  what  he  expected,  found  that  admirable 
phenomenon  they  exhibit,  which  confifls  in  this,  that  having 
been  expofed  to  the  light,  they  retain  it,  and  {hine,  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  or  eight  hours  in  the  dark. 

M.  Homberg  is  faid  to  be  the  perfon  who  firft  taught  us  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  calcining  the  Bononianjone ,  having 
made  a  journey  to  Italy  on  purpofe  to  learn  it. — Though  o- 
thers  alledge  that  the  true  art  of  preparing  and  calcining,  the 
{lone  is  loft  ;  there  having  been  but  one,  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
had  the  true  feefet,  and  who  is  fince  dead,  without  commu¬ 
nicating  it  to  any  perfon.  See  Philofoph.  TranfaSi.  N°  21. 

M.  Elpigni  obferves,  that  one  Zagonius  had  a  method  of  ma¬ 
king  ftatues  and  pictures  of  the  fononian  Jone,  which  would 
{bine  varioufly  in  the  dark  ;  but  he  adds,  the  perfon  died 
without  difeovering  his  fecret.  See  Philof.  frqnfah.  N°  134. 

BONS-IIOMM  ES  See  the  article  Albigenses. 

BOOK*,  a  writing  compofed  on  fome  point  of  knowledge 
by  a  perfon  intelligent  therein*  for  the  inftruCtion  or  amufe- 
ment  of  the  reader. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  hoc,  which  comes 
from  the  Northern  buech,  of  bueebaus,  a  beech  or  fervice- 
tree,  on  'which  our  anceitors  ufed  to  write. — Vid.  RnJbeck 
Atlant.  P.  3.  Philof.  Pranfaft.  N°  30 1.  p.  2061. 

Book  may  be  defined  more  precifely,  a  compofition  of  fome 
man  of  wit  or  learning,  deligned  to  communicate  fomewhat 
he  has  invented,  experienced  or  collected,  to  the  public, 
and  thence  to  pofterity  ;  being  withal  of  a  competent  length 
to  make  a  volume. — Vid.  Saalbach  Sched.  de  Libr.  Veter.  %.  8. 
Reimm.  IdeaSyJ.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  230.  Trev.  D.  Univ.  T.  3. 
p.  1506.  voc.  Livre.  See  alfo  the  article  Volume. 

In  this  fenfe,  book  is  diftinguifhed  from  pamphlet,  or  Tingle 
paper,  by  its  greater  length  ;  and  from  tome  or  volume  by  its 
containing  the  whole  writing. — Ifidore  makes  this  diftinCtion 
between  liber  and  codex ;  that  the  former  denotes  a  Tingle 
book,  the  latter  a  collection  of  Teveral  a  ;  though,  according 
to  Scipio  Maffei,  codex  fignifies  a  bdok  in  the  fquare  form, 
liber  a  book  in  the  roll-form  b. — a  Vid.  Ifid.  Orig.  1.  6.  c.  {3. 
b  Maffei  IJlor.  Diplom.  1.  2.  BibL  Ital.  T.  2.  p.  244.  See 
alfo  Saalbach  Lib.  cit.  §.  4.  Reimm.  ubi fupra. 

According  to  the  ancients,  a  book  differed  from  an  epijle ,  or 
letter,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  that  the  latter  .was  folded  up, 
the  former  only  rolled  a  :  not  but  that  there  are  divers  books 
now  extant  under  the  names  of  epifles. — a  Vid.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant. 
T.  2 .  p.  84.  voc.  Libri.  See  alfo  Epistle. 

We  fay  an  old  book,  a  new  book  ;  a  Latin,  a  Greek  book:  to 
read,  to  write,  to  publish  a  book  ;  the  preface,  the  title,  the 
dedication,  the  index  of  a  book.  See  Preface,  Title, 
Index,  65V. — To  collate  a  book ,  is  to  Tee  that  it  be  perfeCt, 
and  that  none  of  the  lheets  be  either  Wanting,  or  tranfpofed. 
—Book-binders  fpeak  o  1  folding,  fevuing ,  beating ,  prejing ,  co¬ 
vering,  gilding,  and  lettering  of  books.  See  Boox-bindincI. 

A  large  collection  of  books  for  ufe  is  called  a  library.  See  Li¬ 
brary. — An  inventory  of  a  library,  in  order  for  the  reader’s 
finding  any  book,  is  called  a  catalogue.  See  Catalogue. — • 
Cicero  calls  M.  Cato,  helluo  librorum ,  a  glutton,  or  devourerof 
books*.  Gaza  holds  Plutarch  b,  and  Herm.  Barbarus,  Pliny, 
the  beft  of  all  books  c; — Crenius  d,  has  a  difeourfe  on  the 
bell  or  capital  books  of  each  author  :  Tertullian’s  beft  is  held 
to  be  his  book  De  Pallia  ;  St.  Auguftin’s  mafter-piece  is  that 
De  Givitate  Dei ;  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  Coaca  pranotiones  j 
of  Cicero,  de  Officiis ;  of  Ariftotle,  de  Animalibus  j  of 
Galen,  de  Ufu  Partium  ;  of  Virgil,  the  fixth  JEneid  j  of  Ho¬ 
race,  the  frj  and  feventh  Epifles  ;  of  Catullus,  the  coma  Be¬ 
renices  ;  of  Juvenal  the  fixth  Satire ;  of  Plautus,  the  Epi- 
dicus of  Theocritus,  the  27 th  Idyl :  Paracelfus’s  beft  book  is 
his  Chirurgia  ;  that  of  Severinus,  de  Abjcejibus  ;  of  Budieus, 
Commentarii  Lingua  Graca  ;  of  JoT.  Scaliger,  de  Emendatione 
temporum  ;  of  Erafmus,  the  Adagia  ;  of  Petavius,  the  Ratio  - 
narium  temporum  ;  ofBellarmin,  de  Scriptorib.  Ecclejajicis  ; 
of  Salmafius,  the  Exercitationes  Pliniana  of  Voifius,  Injlitut. 
Oratoria  ;  of  Heinfius,  Arijlarchus  Sacer  ;  of  Cafaubon,  Ex¬ 
ercitationes  in  Baronium. — *Vtd.  Cic.  de  Finib.  1.  3.  n.  i„ 
b  Gentzken.  Hijl.  Philof.  p.  130.  c  Harduin  Praf.  ad  P/in. 
d  Cren.  de  Libr.  Script.  Optim.  Act.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1704. 
p.  526.  Barthol.  de  Libr.  Legend,  dij.  3.  p .  66. 

It  would  be  of  good  ufe  to  know  which  is  the  beft  book  on 
each  fubjedl ;  e.gr.  the  beft  logic,  beft  dictionary  and  gram¬ 
mar,  beft  phyfics,  bell  commentary  on  the  bible,  or  on  the 
inftitutes,  or  Genefis,  or  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  belt 
harmony  of  the  Evangelifts  ;  beft  defence  of  the  truth  of 
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Chriftianity,  and  the  like :  by  which  a  library  might  be  com- 
pofed  of  none  but  the  beft  books  of  each  kind. — l'or  this  pur- 
pofe  we  have  the  fentiments  of  many  authors  of  eftablilhed 
reputation  on  the  moft  confiderable  writers,  in  Sir  1  ho.  Pope- 
Blount’s  Cenfura  celebriorum  auftorum  ;  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  diredl  one’s  choice.  But,  to  be  more  exprefs, 

The  hijlory  or  notitia  of  Books  make  the  chief  part,  according  to 
fome,  the  whole  of  the  literary  fcience. — The  principal  points 
in  the  notitia  of  a  book ,  are  its  author ,  date,  printer ,  editions , 
i verfions ,  comments ,  epitomes ,  fuccefs ,  eloges ,  cenjures ,  condemna 
tion ,  fupprejion ,  adver Jaries ,  vindicators ,  continuators ,  and  the 
like. 

The  hiftory  of  a  book ,  is  either  of  its  contents ,  which  is  given 
by  analyfing  it,  as  is  done  by  journalifts  ;  or  of  its  appendages 
and  accidents ,  which  is  the  more  immediate  province  of  thofe 
called  literators,  and  bibliothecarians .  See  Journal. 

The  contents  of  a  foci,  are  the  matters  delivered  in  it  ;  which 
make  the  province  of  the  author. — Of  thefe  there  is  one 
principal  matter,  called  the  fubjeft ;  in  refpedl  of  which  the 
reft  are  only  incidents. 

The  appendages  of  a  book,  are  the  title,  preface,  epijlle  dedica¬ 
tory fummaries ,  table  of  contents ,  index ,  and  the  like,  which 
are  the  proper  province  of  the  editor,  unlefs  perhaps  the 
title-page,  which  is  frequently  ufurped  by  the  bookfellbr. 
See  Title,  fcfc. 

In  the  compoftion  of  a  book ,  there  occur  fentiments ,  which  are 
alfo  the  materials  of  it  ;  method ,  the  order  wherein  thefe  are 
difpofed  ;  and yfy/f,  or  exprejfion,  which  is  the  language  where¬ 
in  they  are  clothed.  See  Sentiment,  Style,  &c. 

The  giving  hiftories,  catalogues  and  bibliotheca’s  of  books,  is 
faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by  the  Germans2  :  we  mav 
add,  that  it  is  they  who  have  beft  fucceeded  in  them  ;  and 
to  whom  the  chief  works  of  this  kind  are  owing. — J.  Alb. 
Fabricius  has  given  us  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
books  :  Wolfius  that  of  the  Hebrew  books  b :  Boeder,  of  the 
principal  books  in  each  fcience  and  faculty  :  Struvius  of  the 
books  of  hiftory,  law,  and  philofophy  ;  the  abbot  Fabricius 
of  the  books  in  his  own  library  :  Lambccius  of  thofe  in  the 
Vienna  library  :  Le  Long  of  the  books  of  feripture  :  Mattaire 
of  the  books  printed  before  the  year  1550,  &c. — zVid.  Reimm. 
Bibl.  Acroam.  in  presf.  §.  1.  p.  3.  L  Bof.  lntrod.  ad  Not. 
Script.  Ecclef.  c.  4.  §.  13.  p.  124 .  feq. 

Burning  o/’Books,  was  a  kind  of  punilhment  much  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence  :  fometimes  the  care  of 
the  execution  was  committed  to  triumviri  appointed  on  pur- 
pofe*;  fometimes  to  the  praetors b,  and  fometimes  to  the  ae- 
diles c :  Labienus,  whom  from  his  fatirical  fpirit  fome  cal¬ 
led  Rabienus ,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  underwent 
the  feverity  of  it.  His  enemies  procured  a  fenatufconfultum 
whereby  all  his  books,  publifhed  during  feveral  years,  were 
ordered  to  be  colle&ed  and  burnt :  “  The  thing,  (fays  Sene- 
“  ca)  then  appeared  new  and  ftrange,  to  take  revenge  on 
*i  learning  !  ”  Res  nova  &  infueta  !  Supplicium  dc  Jludiis  fumi d 
Calfius  Servius,  a  friend  of  Labienus,  hearing  the  fentence 
pronounced,  cried  aloud,  “  That  they  muft  burn  him  too, 
“  fince  he  had  got  all  the  books  by  heart Nunc  me  vi- 
vum  uri  oportet ,  qui  illos  didici.  Labienus  could  not  furvive 
his  books,  but  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  cf  his  ance- 
ftors,  pined  away  and  was  buried  alive e. — u  Vid .  Tacit.  A- 
gric.  c.  2.  n.  1.  bValer.  Max.  /.  1.  c.  1.  n.  12.  c  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  4.  c.  35.  n.  4.  d  Senec.  Controv.  in  preef.  §.  5. 
c  Rhodig.  Ant.  Left.  c.  1 3.  1.  2.  Salmuth  ad  Pancirol.  P.  1. 
tit.  22.  p.  68.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant.  T.  2 .  p.  84.  Divers  other  an¬ 
cient  teftimonies  concerning  the  burning  of  books  are  given  in 
Reimm.  Idea  Syfi.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  38 Q).  feqq. 

For  the  matter  of  Books. — They  were  firft  written  on  ftones, 
witnefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes,  (which  is  the  oldeft 
book  we  have  any  warranted  account  of ;)  then,  on  the  parts 
of  plants,  e.  gr.  the  leaves,  chiefiy  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the 
rinds  and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilia,  or  philyra,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyrus*.  By  degrees,  wax,  then  leather  were  in¬ 
troduced,  efpecially  the  {kins  of  goats  and  {heep,  of  which 
at  length  parchment  was  prepared  :  then  lead  came  in  ufe 
alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and  laftly  paper  itfelf. — Vid .  Calm 
Dif.  1.  fur  Genef.  Comment.  T.  i.ejufd.  D.Bibl.  T.  1.  p.  316 
Du  Pin.  Bibl.  Ecclef.  T.  19.  p.  381.  Barthol.  de  legend,  libr 
dif.  4.  p.  jo.  feqq.  Hifi.  Acad.  R.  Infer.  T.  3.  p,  103 
Schwartz  de  Ornam.  libr  or.  dijf.  I.  Reimm.  Idea  Syfl.  Antiq 
liter,  p.  235.  <&  286.  feq.  Montfauc.  Palceogr.  1.  2.  c.  8. 

p.  180 .feq.  Guiland  Papyr.  Mem.  3.  See  alfo  the  article 
Paper. 

*  The  parts  of  vegetables  continued  long  the  common  matter 
of  books  ;  infomuch  that  moft  of  the  names  and  terms  be- 
longing  to  books,  in  moft  languages,  are  taken  thence:  as  the 
Greek,  biblos,  the  Latin  liber,  codex,  folium,  tabula ,  and  the 

rni  •  r°°k  — We  ma7  add  that  vegetable  barks  appear 

ill  in  fome  meafure  retained  for  books  in  certain  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  countries,  as  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  where  a  libra¬ 
ry  was  lately  difeovered  by  the  Ruffians,  of  an  unufual  form 

fL*? ,  aS  ,mat,ter  J  the  books  weie  exceedingly  long,  but  no 
breadth;  the  eaves  very  thick,  and  made  of  barks  of  .rees, 

LhH  i°Veh,W‘?  “  d°Ub>  Verni<h  :  '*>=  or  writing  being 
white  on  a  black  ground.-^.  //,;/.  Amd  R  hJlf  * 

The  firft  hooks  were  in  form  of  blocks  and  tables,  of  which 
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we  find  frequent  mention  in  feripture,  under  the  appellation 
fepher,  which  the  Lptuagint  render  o^ovis,  q.  d  .fquare  tables- 
of  which  form  the  book  of  the  covenant,  book  of  the  ]aw 
book  or  bill  of  divorce,  book  of  curfes,  <&c.  appear  to  hav’ 
been  a. — As  flexible  matters  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they  found 
it  more  convenient  to  make  their  books  in  forilt  of  rolls " 
called  by  the  Greeks  xovlaxix,  by  the  Latins  volumitta  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  well 
as  Grecians,  Romans,  Perfians,  and  even  Indians.  And  of 
luch  did  the  libraries  chiefly  confift,  till  feme  centuries  after 
Chrift. — The  form  whicli  obtains  among  us,  is  the  fquare 
compofed  of  feparate  leaves  ;  which  was  alfo  known,  though 
little  u fed  among  the  ancients,  having  been  invented  by  At- 
talus,  king  ofPergamus,  the  fame  who  alfo  invented  parch¬ 
ment11:  hut  it  has  now  been  fo  long  in  pofleffion  that  the 
oldeft  manuferipts  are  found  in  it.  Montfaucon  a/fures  us, 
that  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  MSS.  he  has  feen,  there  are  but 
two  in  the  roll-form  ;  the  reft  being  made  up  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  modern  books*.  — ^Vid.  Culm.  lib.  cit.  bDu 
Pin  Bib.  LccleJ.  1 .  19.  p.  382.  c  Barth,  de  Libris  legend,  dijf. 
4.  p.  95.  feqq.  d Montfauc.  Palecqgr.  Grose.  1.  1.  c.  4.  p.  26. 
Reimm.  Idea  Syfi.  Antiq.  liter,  p.  22 j.  Item  p.  242.  Schwartz. 
de  Ornam.  libror .  dijf.  2.  See  alfo  the  article  Book-binding. 

I  he  rolls,  or  volumes  were  competed  of  feveral  fl  eets, 
faflened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  flick,  of  umbili¬ 
cus-,  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cylinder 
which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus,  as  a  handle;  it 
being  reputed  a  kind  of  crime  to  take  hold  of  the  roll  it¬ 
felf.  The  outfide  of  the  volume,  was  called  frons  ;  the 
ends  of  the  umbilicus  cornua,  horns ;  which  were  ufually 
carved  and  adorned  likewife  with  bits  of  filver,  ivory,  or 
even  gold  and  precious  ftones.  The  title  was 

ftuck  on  the  outfide.  The  whole  volume  when  extended 
might  make  a  yard  and  half  wide,  and  fifty  long. — Vid.  Sal¬ 
muth.  ad  Pancirol.  P.  1 .  tit.  42.  p.  143  .feqq.  Yv  ale.  Parerg. 
Acad.  p.  72.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant.  T.  2.  p.  48.  w.  libri.  B.  rtii. 
Ad-verf.  1.  22.  c.  1 8.  Sell  wart  7.  de  Ornam.  LibrOr.  dijf.  z. 
Reimm.  Idea  6V/?.  Ant.  Liter,  p.  242, feqq.  Item p.  251.  To 
which  may  be  added  divers  other  writers  on  the  form  and 
ornaments  of  the  ancient  books  recited  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  An¬ 
tiq  c.  19.  §.  7.  p.  607. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  O economy  of  the  in  fide,  or 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  letters  into  lines  and 
pages3,  with  margins  and  other  appurtenances  :  this  has  un¬ 
dergone  many  varieties  ;  at  firft,  the  letters  were  only  di¬ 
vided  into  lines,  then  into  feparate  words  ;  which  by  degrees 
were  noted  with  accents,  and  diftributed  by  points  and  flops 
into  periods,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other  diviftons.  In 
fome  countries,  as  among  the  Orientals,  the  lines  began  from 
right,  and  run  to  the  leftwards ;  in  others,  as  the  Northern 
and  Weftern  nations,  from  left  to  the  rightward ;  others,  as 
the  Grecians,  followed  both  diredfions  alternately,  going  in 
the  one  and  returning  in  the  other,  called  bouJlropbedon.~~ln 
moft  countries  the  lines  run  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  page  ; 
in  fome,  particularly  the  Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom.  A- 
gain,  the  page  in  fome  is  entire,  and  uniform  ;  in  others,  di¬ 
vided  into  columns;  in  others  diftinguifhed  into  text ’and 
notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the  bottom  :  ufually  it  is  fur- 
niftied  with  fignatures  and  catch-words;  fometimes  alfo  with 
a  regifter  to  difeover  whether  the  book  becompleat. — To  thefe 
are  occafionally  added  the  apparatus  of  fummaries,  or  fide- 
notes  ;  the  embellifliments  of  red,  gold,  or  figured  initial  let¬ 
ters,  head-pieces,  tail-pieces,  effigies,  fchemes,  maps,  and  the 
like. — The  end  of  the  book  now  denoted  by  finis ,  was  an¬ 
ciently  marked  with  a  C,  called  coronis  ;  and  the  whole  fre¬ 
quently  walked  with  an  oil  drawn  from  cedar,  or  citron 
chips,  ft  rewed  between  the  leaves  topreferve  it  from  rottino- b 
There  alfo  occur  certain  formula’s  at  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  books:  as,  among  the  Jews,  the  word  ptD,  efiofortis 
which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus' 
Numbers,  Ezekiel,  &c.  to  exhort  the  reader  to  be  coura¬ 
geous,  and  proceed  on  to  the  following  book  d— The  conclu- 
fions  were  alfo  often  guarded  with  imprecations  againft  fuch 
as  fhould  falfify  them d  ;  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  Apocalypfe  e  ‘ The  Mahometans  for  the  like  reafon 

place  the  name  of  God,  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books, 
which  cannot  fail  to  procure  them  protection  on  account  of 
the  infinite  regard  had  among  them  to  that  name  where-ever 
found  .—For  the  like  reafon  it  is  that  divers  of  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  emperors  begin  with  the  formula,  In  nomine 
Dei  8.  *Vid.  Barth,  de  Libr.  Legend,  dif.  5 .  p.  106  .feqq. 
Montfauc.  PaUogr.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Reimm.  Idea  Syfi.  Antiq.  Li- 
tef.  *  %  227‘  . Schwartz,  de  Ornam.  Libr.  diff.  1.  Reimm. 
]deLa  Sifi./ntiq.  Liter.  p.  240.  feqq.  »  Schwartz,  de  Ornam . 
libror.  dijf.  2.  Reimm.  Idea  Syfl.  Ant.  Liter,  p.  251. 

3.  Reimm.  /.  f.  p.  260.  feq. 

f  J fnp  B,-bL  '  Ik  C‘  5>  p-  74*  e  Revel-  ^  22.  <y.  19. 

.Sale  Prelim-  D’f  toKoran,feft.z.p.s9.  K  Barthol.  lib. 
cit.  p.  1 17. 

♦  A  t  the  end  of  each  book  the  Jews  alfo  added  the  number 
of  verfes  contained  in  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  number  of  fe&ions ;  that  it  might  be  tranfmitted  to  po- 
ftenty  entire  :  the  Mafforetes  and  klahometan  dodors  have 
gone  farther  ;  lo  as  to  number  the  feveral  words  and  letters 
in  each  book,  chapter,  verfe,  &c.  of  the  Old  Tcftament, 
and  the  Alcoran.  See  Massq&a,  Alcoran,  ffc. 
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The  kinds  and  denominations  of  Books,  are  various :  with  regard 
to  their  ufe  and  authority,  books  may  be  divided  into  hu¬ 
man, ,  thofe  compofed  by  mere  men  ; — divine j  thofe  fent  from 
heaven ,  or  di&ated  by  God  himfelf,  containing  his  word  and 
will;  which  latter  are  alfo  called  facred  and  infpired books. 
See  Revel ation,  Inspiration,  (Ac. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  one  hundred  and  four  divine  books , 
given  by  God  to  his  prophets  ;  viz.  ten  to  Adam  ;  fifty  to 
Seth;  thirty  to  Enoch  ;  ten  to  Abraham  ;  one  to  Mofes,  the 
Pentateuch  (fuch  as  it  was  before  the  Jews  and  Chriftians 
corrupted  it)  another  to  Jcfus,  the  Gofpel ;  another  to  Da¬ 
vid,  the  Pfalms ;  and  another  to  Mahomet,  the  Alcoran.  He 
that  denies  thefe,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part,  verfe,  or 
even  word  of  them,  is  deemed  an  infidel a :  and  God  preferve 
us  from  infidels  !— They  make  it  a  criterion  of  a  divine  book, 
that  God  himfelf  fpeak  in  it,  not  others  concerning  God,  in 
the  third  perfon ;  as  it  does  in  our  bocks  of  the  old  and  new 
teftament,  which  they  therefore  rejeeft  as  compofitions  merely 
human0  1  Vid.  Reland,  dc  Relig,  Mohamm.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  21. 
feq.  b  Id.  ibid.  1.  2.  §.  26.  p.  231. 

Sibylline  Books  are  thofe  compofed  by  certain  pretended  pro- 
pheteffes,  depofited  in  the  capitol,  under  the  care  of  duum¬ 
viri. — Vid.  Lomei .de  Biblioth.  c.  13. y>.  377.  See  alfo  Sibyl. 
Canonical  Books  are  thofe  received  and  allowed  by  the  church, 
as  parts  of  holy  feripture.— Such  are  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  teftament.  See  Canon  and  Bible. 

Apocryphal  Books,  thofe  excluded  out  of  the  canon,  yet  re¬ 
ceived  and  read  in  churches.  See  Apocr  yph a. 

Authentic  Books,  thofe  which  are  decifive,  and  of  authority: 

fuch,  in  the  civil  law,  are  the  code,  digeft,  <&c.  in  our 
.  law,  the  ftatutes,  (Ac— Vid.  Bac.  de  Auem.  Scicnt.  1.  8.  c  ? 
Works  T.  1.  p.  257. 

Auxiliary  Books,  thofe  lefs  effential,  yet  of  ufe  as  fubfervient 
to  the  others  :  as  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  books  of  inftitutes, 
formulae,  maxims,  reports,  (Ac. 

Elementary  Books,  thofe  which  deliver  the  firft  principles  of 
fciences  :  fuch  are  thofe  under  the  titles  of  rudiments ,  methods , 
grammars ,  &c.  by  which  they  ftand  contradiftinguiflied  from 
books  of  a  fuperior  order,  which  aim  at  making  further  advances 
in  the  fcienc es.—Vid.  Mem.  de  Trev.  an.  1734.  p.  804. 

Library  Books,  fuch  as  are  not  ordinarily  read  over,  but 
turned  to,  and  confulted  occafionally  :  fuch  are  dictionaries 
comments,  corpus’s,  thefaurus’s,  (Ac. 

Exoteric  Books,  thofe  intended  for  the  ufe  of  popular  and  or¬ 
dinary  readers. 

Acraamatic  Books,  thofe  containing  more  fee  ret  and  fublime 
matters,  calculated  for  adepts  and  proficients  in  the  fubjedt. 

— Vid.  Reimm.  Idea  Syjl.  Ant.  Lit.  p.  136. 

Prohibited  Books,  thofe  condemned  and  forbidden  by  the  fu- 
periors  of  the  church,  as  either  containing  matters  of  herefy, 
or  things  contrary  to  good  morals. — Vid.  Bingh.  Orig.  Ecclef. 

I  16.  c.  II.  §.  II.  Pafc.  deVar.  Mod.  Mor.  Trad.  c.  3.  p. 
298,  (A  250.  Trev.  D.  TJniv.  T.  3.  p.  1507.  Pfaff.  Introd. 
Hif.  Theol.  T.  2.  p.  65.  Heuman  Via  ad  Hift.  Lit.  c.  4. 
§.63.  p.  163.  See  alfo  the  article  Index. 

Public  Books,  libri  publici,  the  records  of  paft  times  and  tranf- 
.  adions  kept  by  public  authority. — Vid.  Calv.  L.  Jur.p.  534. 

Voc.  Libri.  Trev.  D.Univ.T.  l.p.  1509.  See  alfo  Acts,  (Ac. 
Church  Books,  or  ecchfiajlical  Books,  thofe  ufed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  of  religion  *. — Such,  in  the  Latin  church,  are  the 
facramentary ,  antiphonary ,  leftionary ,  pfaltcr,  evangelary,  or 
evangeliftary,  or  do,  miJfal,pontifcal ,  ritual,procejfional,breviary, 
rofary  b,(Ac.—  In  the  Greek  church,  the  menologium ,  eucholo- 
gium,  tropologium,  (Ac. — Alfo,  the  book  of  peace ,  liber  pads , 
which  is  a  book  given  to  be  killed  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
mafs. — The  mufic-book,  containing  the  pfalms,  troparies,-  and 
other  prayers  of  that  kind,  which  are  ufed  to  be  fung,  with 
the  notes  marked  to  each  .  —  Book  of  liturgies,  liber  liturgiarum , 
containing  not  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  church,  but  only 
the  four  now  in  ufe;  viz.  the  liturgy  of  St.  Bafil,  of  St. 
Chryfoftom,  that  of  the  prefanCtified,  nr^o-o'yixdyi.ivm,  and  that 
of  St.  James,  which  is  only  ufed  in  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
and  that  but  once  a  year  c. —  *Vid.  Pfaff'.  Introd.  Hijl.  Theol. 

L  4.  §.  8.  T.  3.  p.  287.  b Trev.  D.  TJniv.  T.  3.  p .  ico7. 

£  Id.  ibid.  See  alfo  Liturgy. 

The  Englilh  church-books,  in  ufe  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
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it.  In  a  more  abfolute  fefife,  bock  of  the  law  denotes  Mo* 
ft-s’s  original  or  autograph,  found  in  a  hole  01  the  nmole  in 
king  Jofiah’s  time. 

Books,  again,  with  regard  to  their  fcopeand  fubjed,  maybe 
divided  into  hijhrical,  thofe  which  relate  fads,  either  ol  na¬ 
ture  of  mankind  dogmatical,  thofe  which  lay  down  doc¬ 
trines,  or  general  truths — mifccllanrous,  thofe  of  a  neutral  kind, 
containing  both  fads  and  doctrines — hijlcrico  dogmatical', 
thofe  which  only  rehear fe  doftrines,  or  at  molt  indicate  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  proved,  as  Mallet’s  geometry  ; 
—faentfi co- dogmatical,  thofe  which  not  only  recite  the  doc¬ 
trines,  but  demonftrate  them,  as  Euclid’s  Elements.- Vid. 
Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.  fed.  3.  c.  1.  §.  744^750,  751,  (A 
ontipcal  Books,  libri  pontificates,  iscxnxx  |3i£Aia,  among  the 
Romans,  were  thofe  appointed  by  Numa  to  be  kept  by  the 
pontifex  maxitnus ;  deftfibing  all  the  ceremonies,  facrifices, 
realts,  prayers,  and  other  religious  matters  with  the  manner 
and  circumflances  wherewith  each  was  to  be  celebrated  : 
thefe  were  alfo  called,  indigit  amenta,  as  containing  he  names 
of  all  the  gods,  and  the  occafions,  and  formula’s  of  invoking 
each  .—Vid.  Li  v.  r  .p.  23.  Lomei.  de  Bibl.  c.  6  .p.  107.  Pi- 
tJ/c.  L.  Ant  -  T.  2.  p.  85.  voc.  Libri. 

Ritual  Books,  libri  rituales ,  thofe  which  directed  the  order 
and  manner  of  founding,  building,  and  confecfating  cities, 
temples,  and  altars  ;  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  walls,  gates,' 
tribes,  curiae,  camps,  and  the  like. — Vid.  Lomei.  ,ib  cit.  c  6i 
P •  in.  Pitifc.  ubifupra. 

Augural  Books,  libri  augur  alts,  called  by  Cicero  a,  reconditi , 
were  thofe  wherein  the  fcience  of  fcjfeteliing  futurity  from 
the  flight  and  chattering  of  birds  was  contained  b.  *Vid. 
Cic.  Orat.  pro  domo fua  ad pontf.  bSerV.  ad  rfh.  1.  5.  v. 

738.  Lomei .  hb.  cit.c.6.  p.  109.  See  alfo  Augur,  and 
Augury. 

Arif puine  Books,  libri  arufpivini ,  thofe  wherein  the  myfteries 
of  divining  from  the  entrails  of  viftims  were  preferred.— Vid. 
Lomei.  ubi  fupr a  c.  6.  p.  111.  See  alfo  Aruspex,  (Ac. 
AJoerontic  Books,  libri  Acherdntici ,  thofe  wherein  the  ceremo- 
mes  and  difapline  of  Acheron  were  contained  ;  femetimes 
ailo  timed  libri  Etrufci,  as  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  com¬ 
pofed  by  Tages  the  Hetrurian,  though  others  pretend  that  he 
had  deceived  them  from  Jupiter  himfelfa  :  fome  fuppofe  thefe 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  libri  fatales  ;  others,  with  the 
hbmarufpidni  b.-— a  Vid.  Serv.  ad  JEneid.  1.  8  */.  398.  Lomei. 


century,  as  enumerated  in  Elfric’s  canons,  were  the  bible. 


p f alter,  pfiol-book,  (/.  epiflles)  gofpel- book,  mafs-book,  fong- 
book,  (elfewhere  called  antiphonary )  hand-book ,  (or  manual)  Ca¬ 
lender,  pajfwnal,  (or  martyrology )  penitential,  and  the  lejfon- 
book. — Vid.  Johnf.  Ecclef.  Laws.  An.  957.  §.21.*. 

*  By  3  and  4  Ed.  6.  c.  10.  Popifh  books  (under  the  names  of  an- 
tiphoners,  couchers,  grailes,  journals^  legends,  manuals, 
miflals,  ordinals,  pies,  portuafles,  primers,  proceffionals) 
are  abolilhed. — But  it  is  doubted  whether  this  ffatute  be  in 
*  force,  becaufe  repealed  by  1  M.  c.  2.  for,  though  1  M.  is 
afterwards  repeaJed  by  1  Juc.  1.  c.  2J  ;  yet,  becaufe  this  of 
E.  6.  was  once  repealed,  and  not  fl  nee  revived  by  fpecial  words  ; 
n  may  be  queflioned  wh  ther  it  be  now  in  force. 

The  Jewilh  church-books,  were  the  books  of  the  law,  the  ha- 
giographa,  the  prophets,  (Ac.— See  Pentateuch,  Pro¬ 
phet,  and  Hagiographa. — The  firft  was  alfo  called 
the  book  of  Mofes ,  becaufe  compofed  by  him  ;  and  the  book 
of  the  covenant,  becaufe  the  terms  thereof  were  contained  in 


df  Birbl:  c'  6-A  i  12.  Pitifc.  /.  c.p.  84.  bLir$eflbr6g Tad 
Cenjonn.  c.  14.  0 

Fulgural  Books,  libri  fulgurates,  thofe  written  touching  thun¬ 
der  and  lightening,  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  As  that 
compofed  by  the  Tufcan  nymph  Bigois,  preferved  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo. — Vid.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  6.  v.  72.  Lomei.  de  Bibl. 
c.  o.  p.  in. 

Fatal  Books,  libri  fatales,  thofe  wherein  the  ages,  or  terms 
of  the  life  ofmen  were  written,  according  to  the  Hetrurian 
difcipline.  _  Thefe  were  confulted  by  the  Romans  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  calamities;  and  inftru&ions  taken  from  them,  how  to  ex¬ 
piate  the  offended  deities. — Vid.  Cenfor.  de  die  Nbtal.  c  14 
Lomei.  hb.  at.  c.  6.  p.  112.  Pitifc.  ubifupra,  p.  85. 

cmff00^5’  th°fe  WhiCh  °f  necromancy  *nd  witch- 

The  fame  denomination  is  alf6  given  to  fome  other  books,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  their  backs,  or  the  difmalnefs  of 
their  contents  ;  whence  alfo  red  book,  and  dbmefday  book.  See 
Domesday,  (Ac. 

Good  Books  in  the  common  ufage,  are  thofe  of  devotion  and 
piety  ?  as  lohloquies  Meditations,  prayers,  (Ac.-  Vid.  Shaftefb. 
Char  aft.  1.  1.  p.  165.  Item  T.  3.  p.  327 
A  good  book,  in  the  fiookfellers  language,  is  a  faleable  oner 
in  the  language  of  the  curious,  a  fca/ce  one ;  in  that  of  ftieii 
of  fexlfe,  an  ufeful  and  inftruefive  one. 

Among  five  principal  things  which  Rabbi  Akiba  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  fon,  one  was,  that  if  he  ftudied  the  law  he 
lhould  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  good  book,  left  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  unlearn  all  again.- Vid.  Cren.  de  Fitrib.  Librar. 
See  alfo,  further  on,  the  head  of  judging  and  Chufine  of 
Books.  * 

Spiritual  Books,  thofe  which  treat  more  exprefsly  of  the  fni 
ritual  or  chriftian  life,  and  the  exer£Hes  thereof  as  con 
templation,  (Ac.— Such  are  thofe  of  St.  John  Climax 
Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Therefa,  Thomas  a  Keffibis,  Gianaden- 
fis,  Dr.  Horneck,  (Ac.  See  Mystic. 

Profane  Bo’oks,  fuch  as  do  not  treat  of  matters  of  religion 
See  Profane.  6 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  authors,  may  be  divided  into— * 
Anonymous ,  thofe  without  any  author’s  name.  See  Anony¬ 
mous.—  Cryptonymous,  thofe  whofe  authors  names  are  con" 
ceakd  in  fome  anagram,  or  the  Kk'.-Pfeudmymovs,  thofe 
which  bear  falfe  names  of  authors  '—Po/lhumou  f  u 

lifted  after  the  author's  dta.h -G'dPZii  re^^rt 
ten  by  the  perfons  whom  they  pretend  for  their  authors  and‘ 
fi.II  remaming  m  the  ftate  wherein  they  were  left  bv  them- 
Cfuncs  or Jgpofr,tm,s,  thofe  pretending  to  be  written  bv 
others  than  then  real  authors — Interpolat'd,  thofe  which  fi,2 
their  compofitton  have  been  corrupted  by  fpurious  additiom 
or  inferttons.  —  a  Vid  Pafch.  d,  Var.  Mnd.  Moral.  Trad  V 


p.  287.  ‘  Heuman.  Via  ad  Hiflor.  Liter,  c \  6.  §.  4o! 
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Books,  with  regard  to  their  qualities,  may  be  ^J'lde^nt° 
Clear  or  perjpicuous,  which  in  the  dogmatical  kind, 
thofe,  where  the  authors  define  all  their  terms  accur tety. * , 
keep  ftriaiy  to  thofe  definitions  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^ 
— Obfcure,  thofe  where  words  are  ufed  vaguely,  dn  wer£ 
defining —Prolix,  thofe  which  contain  more  things  ‘ 
necefiary  to  the  author’s  defign  :  as,  if  in  a  book  of  ^urve>  a 
'  man  fhould  give  all  Euclid -Ufeful,  thofe  which  deliver  things 
necefiary  to  be  known,  either  in  other  fciences, 
bufinefs  of  life — Compleat,  thofe  which  contain  all  that  is 
known  concerning  the  fubj eQi— Relatively  Compleat,  thole 
which  contain  all  that  was  known  on  the  fubject,  at  a  certain 
time  :  or,  if  a  book  were  written  with  any  particular  delign 
or  view,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  compleat,  if  it  contain  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  is  necefl'ary  for  the  accomplifh.ng  that 

enc}  _ Jn  the  contrary  cafes,  books  are  faid  to  be  mcompleat. 

fid.  Wolf.  Log.  §.  815.  p.  818,  820,  825,  &c. 

Books,  with  regard  to  the  matter  they  conhft  of,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into — Paper-books ,  thofe  written  either  on  linnen  and 
cotton  paper,  or  on  the  papyrus,  of  which  few  are  now  re¬ 
maining.—  fid.  Montfauc.  Palaogr.  Grcec.  I.  1.  c.  2.  p.  14 
See  al’fo  Paper.  -  . 

Parchment- Books,  libri  in  membr  ana,  thofe  written  on  ikins 
or  pelts,  chiefly  of  fheep.  See  Parchment. 

Linnen  Books,  libri  lintei ,  among  the  Romans  were  thole 
wrote  on  blocks  or  tables  covered  with  a  linnen  cloth.— buch 
were  the  Sibylline  books,  and  divers  ancient  laws,  epiltles  o 
princes,  leagues*  annals,  lAc. — Vid.  Plin.  Nat.  Nft.  .  13. 

'  c.  2.  Dempft.  ad Rofin.  1.  3.  c.  24.  Lomei.  de  bibl.  c.  b 

p.  106.  _  _ 

Leathern  Books,  libri  in  corio ,  mentioned  by  Ulpian2,  are  by 
Guilandinus  taken  for  fuch  as  were  written  on  barks,  different 
from  that  ufually  wrote  on  ;  which  was  the  tilia  11  .  by  Sca- 
liger,  with  more  probability,  for  fuch  as  were  written  on 
certain  fki ns,  or  certain  parts  of  fkins,  different  from  thofe 
commonly  ufed,  which  were  the  pelts  or  back-parts  of  fheep  . 
—  1  fid.  Ulp.  A  52.  ff .JeLeg.  3.  b  Guiland.  P apyr .  membr. 
o  n.  co.  Salmuth.  ad  Pancirol.  P.  2.  tit.  13.  p.  253.  cSca- 
lig.  ad  Guiland.  p.  I*].  Pitifc.  L.  Ant.  T.  2.  p.  84*  v°c‘ 

Block  Books,  libri  in  fchedis ,  thofe  written  on  wooden  planks 
or  tablets,  fmoothed  for  that  purpofe  with  an  afeia  and  plane. 
_ Such  were  the  ordinary  books  among  the  Romans.  —  Vid. 

Pitifc., Ar.  cit.  ,  , 

Waxen  Books,  libri  in  ceris ,  mentioned  by  rimy,  have  oc- 
cafioned  fome  difpute.  Herm.  Barbaras  fufpeefs  the  term  to 
be  a  corruption,  and  inclines  to  read  in  fchedis  inftead  of  it,  on 
the  authority  of  fome  ancient  MSS.  Others  fee  no  need  of 
the  emendation,  fince  it  is  known  the  Romans  Sometimes  co¬ 
vered  their  planks,  or  fchedae,  with  a  thin  fkin  of  wax,  to 
make  them  fufceptible  of  erafements  and  amendments,  which 
the  libri  in  fchedis  were  not,  and  confequently  were  lefs  fit 
for  works  that  required  elegance  and  accuracy  than  the  waxen 
ones,  which  are  alfo  called  ceres,  or  libri  cerei.—Vid.  Pitifc. 

Elephantine  Books,  libri  elephant  ini,  according  to  Turnebus, 
were  thofe  written  on  thin  dices  or  leaves  of  ivory  a  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scaliger,  thofe  made  of  the  guts  of  elephants  b ; 
according  to  others,  thofe  wherein  the  a&s  of  the  fenate  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  emperors,  were  written  c  ;  according  to  others, 
certain  huge  or  bulky  books ,  confiding  of  35  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  names  of  the  35  tribes  4 - a  Vid.  Salmuth.  ad 
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Pancirol.  P.  2.  tit.  13.  p.  255.  Guiland.  Patyr.  membr.  2. 

„  4B  bScalig.  ad  Guiland.  p.  16.  c  Calv.  L.  Jur.  p.  534. 
fnr  T jhri  d  Fabric .Defcript.  Urb.  c.  6.  Donat,  de  Urb.  Rom. 

/  2.  c.  23.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant.  loc.  cit.  p.  84 .feq. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  manufacture  and  commerce,  may 
be  divided  into —Manufcript,  thofe  written  with  the  hand, 
whether  originally  by  the  authors,  called  autographs ,  or  at 
fecond  hand  by  librarii  or  copifls.  See  Manuscript,  Li¬ 
braries,  Gfc.— Printed,  thofe  wrought  off  from  the  prefs. 
See  Printing. — Books  in  quires  or fheets,  thofe  not  bound  or 
ditched  .—Books  in  folio,  thofe  wherein  a  fheet  is  folded  but 
once,  or  makes  two  leaves,  or  4  pages  :  Books  in  4«.  where 
it  makes  four  leaves ;  in  8«.  where  eight ;  m  duodecimo,  where 
twelve;  in  iG  where  fix  teen  ;  in  24°.  where  twenty-four. 

Books,  with  regard  to  circumflances  and  accidents,  may  be 
divided  into — Lojl,  thofe  which  have  perifhed  by  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  time,  or  the  malice  or  zeal  of  enemies. —Such  as  are 
divers  even  of  the  ancient  books  of  feripture,  written  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  others  of  the  prophets. — Vid.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pfeudepig. 
Vet.  Left.  T.  2.  p.  171.  Jofeph  Hypomn.  A  5.  c.  120.  ap.  Fa¬ 
bric.  lib.  cit.  p.  247. 

Promifecl  Books,  thofe  which  authors  have  given  expectations 
of,  which  they  have  never  accomplifhed.— Janf.  ab  Alme- 
loveen  has  given  a  bibliotheca  of  books  promifed,  but  dill  la- 
lent,  or  not  publifhed. — fid.  Struv.  Introd.  ad  Notit.  Rei  Li¬ 
ter.  c.  8.  §.  21. p.  754. 

Fictitious  Books,  thofe  which  never  exifled. — Such  is  the  book 
de  tribus  hnpoftoribus,  fo  much  talked  of  by  fome,  fuppofec 
to  be  by  others :  to  which  may  be  added,  divers  feigned  titles  o 
books3-  inBailletb  and  others.  Loefcherc  has  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  plans  or  projects  of  books,  many  of  them  goot 
and  ufeful  enough;  if  there  were  but  books  written  to  them. 
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M.  Dugono  has  a  whole  volume  of fchemes  or  project,  of  books  b, 
containing  no  lefs  than  3000e. — 3  fid.  Pafch.  de  far.  Mod. 
Mor.  Trad.  c.  3.  p.  282.  b  Baill.  des  Satyr.  Perfonel.  c  Loefch*. 
Arcan.  Liter.  d  Projets  Liter  air  es.  e  four.  Liter.  T.  i.p.  47^ 
Books  in  Ana,  Anti ,  &c.  See  the  articles  Anti,  Ana,  &c.  '  ■ 
The  Scope  or  Deftgn  of  Books  is  various  ;  of  fome,  to  trace  the 
origins  of  things  difeovered  ;  of  others,  to  fix  and  efiablifh 
fome  truth,  or  raife  fome  doctrine  to  a  higher  pitch  of  fubti- 
lity  ;  of  others,  to  remove  fome  fcruple  or  prejudice  which 
had  before  obtained,  or  fix  more  accurate  and  precife  ideas 
of  things  ;  of  others,  to  explain  the  names  and  words  ufed  in 
different  nations,  ages,  and  feels;  of  others,  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  events,  and  fnew  the  order  and  ways 
of  providence ;  laftly,  others  aim  at  divers,  or  all  of  thefe 
ends. — fid.  Loefch.  dcCauf.  Ling.  Hebr.  inprezf 
The  Ufes  of  Books  are  numerous  :  they  make  one  of  the  chief 
inffruinents,  or  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  :  they  are  the 
repofitories  of  laws,  and  the  vehicles  of  learning  of  every 
kind  :  our  religion  itfelf  is  founded  on  books  :  without  them, 
fays  Bartholin,  God  is  filent,  j office  dormant,  phyfic  at  a 
ffand,  philofophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved 
in  Cimmerian  darknefs.—  Vid.  Barth,  de  Libr.  Legend.  Diff.'  1. 
p.  5.  Sine  libri s  Deus  jam  filet,  jujlitia  quiefeit,  torpet  medicina, 
philojophia  mane  a  eft ,  liter  a  mutes ,  omnia  tenebris  involuta  Cim- 
meriis. 

The  elogiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  books  are  infi¬ 
nite  :  they  are  reprefented,  cc  as  the  refuge  of  truth,  which 
tc  is  banifhed  out  of  converfation  ;  as  Handing  counfellors, 
"  and  preachers,  always  at  hand,  and  always  difinterefled ; 
having  this  advantage  over  oral  inffructors,  that  they  are 
ready  to  repeat  their  lefion,  as  oft  as  we  pleafe.” — Books 
fupply  the  want  of  maffers,  and  even  in  fome  meafure  the 
want  of  genius  and  invention  ;  and  can  raife  the  dullefi:  per- 
fons,  who  have  memory,  above  the  level  of  the  brighteff, 
without. — An  author,  who  wrote  not  inelegantly,  though  in 
a  barbarous  age,  fums  up  all  their  praifes.  Vid,  Lucas  dePenna 
ap.  Morhoff  Polyhift.  1.  1.  c-  3.  p.  27.  Liber  eft  lumen  cordis , 
Jpeculum  corporis ,  virtutum  magiftcr ,  vitiorum  depulfor ,  corona 
prudentum,  comes  itineris ,  domeftticus  amicus ,  congerro  ia  cent  is, 
collega  LI  conftliarius prasftdentis ,  myrothecium  eloquentiez,  hortus 
plenus  frufiibus,  pratum  fioribus  diftinttum,  memories  penus ,  vita 
recordationis  ;  vocatus  proper et,  jujus  feftinat,  femper  preefto  eft ; 
nunquam  non  morigerus ,  rogatus  confeftim  refpondet :  arcana  re- 
velat,  obfeura  illuftrat,  ambigua  certiorat,  perplexa  refo hit,  con¬ 
tra  adverfam  fortunam  defenfor,fecundee  moderator ,  opes  adauget, 
jadluram  propulfat ,  &  c. 

Perhaps  their  greatefl:  glory  is,  the  affedlion  borne  them  by 
many  of  the  greatefl  men  of  all  ages  :  M.  Cato  *,  the  elder 
Pliny3,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  others  are  on  record  for  an 
exceffive  devotion  to  books.  The  laft  has  perpetuated  his 
paflion  by  fome  Greek  epigrams  in  their  praife.  Richard 
Bury,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  the  love  of  books  — a  fid.  Plin.  Epift. 
7.  A  3.  b  Philobiblion,  five  de  Amore  Librorum.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Lat.  Med.  JEvi.  T.  1.  p.  842,  feq.  MorhofF  Polyhift.  A  I. 
c.  17.  p.  190.  .Salmuth.  ad  Pancirol.  1.  1.  tit.  22.  p.  67. 
Barth,  de  lib.  legend,  diff.  1.  p.  1,  feq. 

*  M.  Catonem  midi  in  bibliotheca  fedentem  multis  circumfufum 
Stoicorum  libris.  Erat  enim,  ut  feis,  in  eo  inexkaufa  amidi- 
tas  legendi,  nec  fatiari  poterat :  quippe  qui ,  ne  reprebenfionem 
qjulgi  inanem  reformidans,  in  ip  fa  curia  foleret  legere,  faipe  dum 
jenatus  cogeretur,  nihil  opera  reipubliecs  detrahens. — Vid.  Cic. 
de  Dimin.  1.  3.  «.  II. 
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The  ill  Effects  objected  to  Books  are,  that  they  employ  too  much 
of  our  time  and  attention  ;  engage  us  in  purfuits  of  no  ufe  to 
the  common-wealth,  and  indifpofe  us  for  the  fundlions  of  civil 
life  ;  that  they  render  men  lazy,  and  prevent  their  exerting 
their  own  talents,  by  furnifhing  them  on  every  occafion  with 
things  of  the  growth  of  others  ;  and  that  our  natural  lights 
become  weakened  and  extinguifhed,  by  inuring  ourfelves  to 
fee  only  with  foreign  lights :  behdes,  that  ill  men  are  hereby 
furnifhed  with  means  of  poifoning  the  people  and  propagating 
fuperftition,  immorality,  enthufiafm  or  irreligion,  which  will 
always  fpread  fafter,  and  be  received  more  greedily  than  lef- 
fons  of  truth  and  virtue.  —  Many  other  things  are  added  con¬ 
cerning  the  emptinefs  of  books ,  and  the  errors,  fables  and  fol¬ 
lies  they  are  fraught  with  ;  which,  together  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  perplexity  of  them,  is  fuch,  that  it  may  feem  eafier 
to  difeover  truth  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  than  in 
the  uncertainty  and  confufion  of  books. — Add,  that  books  have 
turned  the  other  inffruinents  of  knowledge  out  of  doors,  as 
experiments,  obfervations,  furnaces,  and  the  like,  without 
which  the  natural  fciences  can  never  be  cultivated  to  purpofe3 ; 
and  that  in  mathematics,  books  have  fo  far  fuperfeded  the  ex- 
ercife  of  invention,  that  the  generality  of  mathematicians 
are  now  contented  to  learn  the  folution  of  problems  from  0- 
thers  ;  which  is  to  relinquifh  the  chief  end  of  their  fcience ; 
fince  what  is  contained  in  mathematical  books,  is  properly  the 
hiftory  only  of  mathematics,  not  the  fcience,  art  or  talent  of 
folving  queftions  ;  which  is  hardl;  to  be  had  from  books  ;  but 
only  from  nature  and  meditation. — 3  fid.  Bac.  de  Augm.  Sclent. 
1.  2.  Works,  T  1.  p.  61. 

For  the  Art  of  If)  iting  or  Ccmpofing  Books,  we  have  much  fewer 
helps  and  inftrudtions  than  for  the  art  of  fpeaking  ;  though  the 
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former  be  the  more  difficult  of  tire  two ;  as  a  reader  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  has  better  opportunities  of  de¬ 
tecting  faults  than  a  hearer.— A  great  cardinal,  indeed,  re¬ 
duces  an  author’s  bufinefs  to  a  few  heads  ;  were  they  but  as 
eafily  pra&ifed  as  preferibed :  “  Let  him  confider  who  it  is 

writes,  what,  how,  why,  and  to  whom.”  *$uis  f crib  at, 
quid  feribatur,  quomodo,  cur  iff  ad  quos. — Fid.  Augult.  Valer. 
de  cant,  in  edend.  libr. 

To  write  a  good  book ,  an  interefting  fubject  muft  be  chofen, 
which  is  to  "be  long,  and  clofely  meditated  on  ;  and  of  the 
fentiments  which  offer  themfelves,  thofe  which  are  already 
commonly  known,  are  to  be  reje&ed  :  few  or  no  digreffions 
from  the  main  points  ale  to  be  allowed  ;  quotations  rarely 
made,  and  then  only  to  prove  fome  important  truth,  or  em- 
bellilh  the  fubjed  with  fome  beautiful  and  uncommon  obfer- 
vation  ;  never  bringing  an  ancient  philofopher  on  the  ftage  to 
fay  what  the  meaneft  lacquey  could  have  faid  as  well  ;  nor 
making  a  fermon,  unlefs  where  the  bufinefs  is  to  preach.  —  Fid. 
Ncuv.  Rep.  Lett.  T.  39.  p.  427. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  book ,  are,  according  to  Salden, 
44  Solidity,  perlpicuity  and  brevity  :  ”  the  firfl  will  be  beft  at¬ 
tained,  by  keeping  the  piece  long  by  us,  often  reviewing  and 
correding  it  by  the  advice  of  friends  :  the  fecond,  bydifpofing 
the  fentiments  in  a  due  order,  and  delivering  them  under  pro¬ 
per  and  ufual  expreffions  :  the  third ,  by  throwing  every  thing 
afide  that  does  not  immediately  concern  the  fubjed. 

Were  thefe  rules  obferved,  it  would  fcarce  be  poffible  for  any, 
exebpt  an  angel  from  heaven,  to  write  niany  books :  Fix  toti- 
dem  quot  Thebarum  porta  vel  divitis  of  id  Nili. — We  fhouid 
hear  no  more  of  thofe  volatile  authors,  who  throw  off  yearly 
fix  or  eight  books ,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  running*  ;  of  thofe 
voluminous  authors,  who  number  their  books  by  fcores  and 
hundreds  f  ;  nor  of  thofe  childifh  authors,  who  publifh  books 
by  that  time  they  are  able  to  fpeak  ||. 

*■  Severin.  Lintrupius,  profeffor  at  Copenhagen,  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  feventy-two  books,  which  he  compofed  within 
the  compafs  of  twelve  years  :  containing  fix  volumes  in  theo- 
logy,  eleven  in  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  three  in  philofophy, 
fourteen  on  mifcellanecus  fubjefts,  and  thirty-eight  on  literary 
fubjefts. — Fid.  Lintrup.  Reliq.  Inccnd.  Berg.  ap.  No-v.  Lit 
Lubec.  an.  1704.  p.  247. 

-j-  Fa.  Macedo,  a  Francifcan  friar,  wrote,  according  to  his  own 
teftimony,  44  volumes,  53  panegyricks,  60  Latin  fpeeches, 
105  epitaphs,  500  elegies,  110  odes,  212  epiftles  dedica¬ 
tory,  500  familiar  epiftles,  poemata  epica  juxta  bis  mille 
fexcenta  :  (it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  means  2600  poems  in 
heroics  or  hexameters)  and  in  fine  15C000  verles. — Fid. 
Noris  Miles  Macedon.  ap.  four,  des  Scans.  L.  47.  p.  179* 

||  The  young  Duke  de  Maine’s  works  were  publifhed  at  feven 
years  old,  under  the  title  of,  Oeuvres  diverfes  d'un  auteur 
de  fept  Ans,  Paris;  4to.  1685. — Vid.  Journ.  des  Scans  T.  13 
p,  7. — Dan.  Heiniius  publifhed  his  notes  on  Silius  Italicus  io 
young,  that  he  entitled  them5  his  Rattles,  Crepundia  Siliana. 
JLuad.  Bat.  1600.  i6Q.— Caramuel  is  even  faid  to  have  writ¬ 
ten^  book  on  the  fphere,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
fchool  ;  and  what  is  pleafant,  he  took  it  chiefly  from  Sacro 
Bofco’s  treatife  de  Sphara ,  before  he  had  learnt  a  word  of 
Latin — Vid.  Baillet  Enfans  Celebres,  n.  81  .p.  300.— We  may 
add,  that  Placcius  allures  us,  he  began  to  make  his  collec¬ 
tions,  while  under  the  tutorage  of  his  nurfe,  and  when  he 
had  nothing  to  colleft  out  of,  but  his  nurfe’s  pray  ex-books. 
— Place,  de  Art.  Excerpt,  p.  190. 

M.  Cornet  D.  de  S.  ufed  to  fay,  that  to  write  books ,  a  man 
muft  either  be  very  foolifh  or  very  wife  a  :  there  are  doubtlefs 
many  of  both  forts  in  the  number  of  authors  ;  yet  the  majo¬ 
rity  feems  to  confift  of  thofe,  who  are  neither  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  cuflom  is  much  altered  fince  the  times  of  the 
ancients,  who  carried  their  fcrupuloufnefs  in  what  relates  to 
the  compofition  of  books  beyond  all  that  has  been  above  ex- 
preffed  :  fo  auguft  was  the  idea  they  formed  of  a  book,  that 
nothing  would  fuffice  lefs  than  its  being  a  treafure  :  thefauros 
eportet  ejje,  non  libros ;  no  labour,  no  aftiduity  and  exadfnefs 
was  thought  enough  to  fit  a  work  lor  the  public  view  :  every 
fentiment  and  expreffion  was  to  be  maturely  weighed,  and 
turned  on  all  its.  tides  ;  and  not  fuffered  to  pafs,  unlefs  every 
word  were  a  pearl,  and  every  page  befet  with  gems.  So  that 
they  put  the  reader  in  poffcilion  in  a  Tingle  hour,  of  what  had 
coft  them  perhaps  ten  years  intenfe  thought  and  application. 
— Such  were  thofe  books,  which  were  reputed  cedro  digni,  to 
be  fmeared  over  with  cedar-juice,  and  thus  rendered  incorrup¬ 
tible,  for  the  inftru£tion  of  all  future  ages  b. — With  us,  the 
cafe  is  otherwife  :  the  ambition  of  being  an  author  poffeffes 
every  body,  even  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  fay,  or  at  mod, 
only  one  thing,  and  that  perhaps  a  trifle,  and  already  faid  by 
a  hundred  others  c  :  to  turn  iff  out  a  book,  we  have  recourfe 
to  various  arts,  and  ftratagems  ;  a  formal  method  is  firft 
chalked  out,  which  like  a  drag-net  gathers  all  before  it,  old 
and  new,  common  and  uncommon,  good?  bad  and  indiffe¬ 
rent,  which  we  adopt  with  little  choice  ;  the  chief  attention 
being,  with  Albutius  the  rhetor,  to  fay  all  on  the  fubjedl  we 
can,  not  merely  all  we  ought d.  — a  Fid.  Vign.  de  Marv.  ap. 
Trev.  D.  Univ.  T.  3.  p.  1509.  voc.  Livre.  b  Salmuth.  ad 
Pancirol.  P.  1.  tit.  42.  p.  144.  Guiland.  de  Papyr.  membr. 
24.  Reimm.  Idea  SyJ't.  Ant.  Liter,  p.  296.  c  Bartoli  ele  /’ Hu- 
omo  di  Liter.  P.  2.  p.  31S.  d  Barthol.  lib.  cit.  cliff.  5.  Cum  Albu- 
lio  r  he  tore  de  otnni  cauja  feribere ,  non  qua  debear, t ,  fed  qua  pole - 
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rant.  A  modern  author,  let  his  fubject  be  what  it  will,  gene¬ 
rally  takes  occafion  to  retail  his  whole  ftock  of  knowledge, 
then  on  hand :  if  he  write,  for  inftance,  on  the  gout,  as  M. 
Aignan,  he  will  give  you  the  nature  of  all  difeafes,  and  their 
cures,  and  perhaps  a  fyftem  of  phyfics  into  the  bargain,  and 
over  and  above  many  important  doctrines  of  theology,  and 
rules  of  morality9  :  if,  on  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple, 
as  Caramuel,  he  will  not  confine  himfelf  to  architecture,  but 
treat  of  numerous  matters  relating  to  theology,  mathema¬ 
tics,  geography,  hiftory,  grammar,  iffc.  Infomuch,  thai  u 
we  may  believe  the  author  of  a  piece  inferted  in  Caramuel'? 
work,  if  God  fhouid  permit  all  the  fciences  in  all  the  uni- 
verfities  in  the  world  to  be  loft,  they  might  be  reftored  by- 
means  of  this  book  alone  k — a  Fid.  Aignan  Trait,  de  la  Goute , 
Par.  1707.  12°.  Jour,  des  Scav.  T.y).  p.  \2l,  feq.  b Architect, 
civil  redia  y  obliqua  conftd.  en  el  tempi,  de  Jeruf.  3  vol.  folio. 
Vegev.  1678.  Jour,  des  Scav.  T.  10.  p.  Nouv.  Rep. 

Lett.  T.  I.  p.  103. 

He  fets  out  with  a  tedious  preamble,  perhaps  foreign  to  the 
queftion  ;  and  proceeds  on  to  a  digreffion,  which  gives  rife 
to  a  fecond  ;  which  carries  him  fuch  a  length,  that  we  Jofe 
fiaht  of  him  :  he  oppreffes  us  with  proofs  of  things  that  needed 
none  ;  makes  objeClions  no  body  would  have  thought  of,  and 
to  anfwer  them  is  fometimes  forced  to  make  a  diilertation  in 
form,  to  which  he  gives  a  particular  title,  and  to  lengthen  it 
out,  fubjoins  the  plan  of  fome  future  work,  wherein  be  will 
treat  the  point  more  at  large.  Sometimes  he  argues  in  form, 
accumulates  fyllogifm  on  fyllogifm,  and  induction  on  induc¬ 
tion  ;  being  careful  to  note  that  they  are  fo  many  geometri¬ 
cal  demonftrations.  At  length  you  come  to  a  ftring  of  con- 
fequences,  which  you  never  expedted  ;  and  after  twelve  or 
fifteen  corollaries,  wherein  contradictions  are  not  fpared,  you 
are  furprized  for  the  concluiion  to  find  a  propofition  which 
had  never  been  mentioned,  or  at  leaft  had  been  utterly  put 
out  of  your  head,  or  perhaps  another  which  has  no  relation 
to  the  fubjeCt.  v 

The  fubjeCtofthe  book,  in  all  probability,  is  fome  trifle;  per¬ 
haps  the  ufe  of  the  particle,  and,  or  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  eta ,  or  the  praife  of  an  afs,  or  a  loufe,  or  a  fhadow, 
or  folly,  or  idlenefs,  or  the  art  of  drinking,  or  loving,  or 
dreffing ;  or  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  fpurs,  or  (hoes,  or  gloves, 
or  the  like. — Suppofe,  for  inftance,  it  be  the  laft,  and  let  us 
fee  how  a  modern  writer  of  note  proceeds  to  make  his  book. 
— For  method  he  takes  that  of  the  Lullifts,  and  begins  with 
the  name  and  etymology  of  glove ;  which  he  gives  not  only 
in  the  language  he  writes  in,  but  in  all  the  languages  he  un- 
derftands,  or  of  which  he  has  dictionaries  in  his  ftudy,  ori¬ 
ental  or  occidental,  living  or  dead ;  accompanying  each 
with  its  refpeCtive  etymon,  and  fometimes  too  with  its 
compounds  and  derivatives,  and  referring  for  more  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  to  the  feveral  dictionaries  from  whence 
he  took  them7;  always,  molt  religioufly  quoting  chapter 
and  page.  From  the  name  he  proceeds  at  length  to  the 
thing,  and  pafl'es  with  great  pains  and  exaCtnefs  through 
all  the  common  places  of  arguments,  as  the  matter,  form, 
ufe,  abufe,  adjuncts,  conjunCts,  disjunCts,  iffc.  of  gloves. 
On  each  of  which  he  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  give  us 
what  is  new,  fingular,  or  fome  way  uncommon,  but  thinks 
himfelf  obliged  to  exhauft  his  fubjeCt,  and  give  us  all  he 
can  find.  Thus  gloves,  he  informs  us,  preferve  the  hands 
from  cold  ;  and  proves,  that  if  we  go  much  in  the  fun  with¬ 
out  them,  our  hands  will  be  tanned.  He  goes  on  next  to  fhow, 
how  chaps  on  the  hands  will  enfue  in  winter,  if  we  leave  our 
gloves  at  home  ;  and  how  painful  as  well  as  unfightly  a  thing 
chapped  hands  are  a. — Yet  muft  this  be  allowed  an  author  of 
merit,  and  far  from  being  fingular  in  his  method  of  writing. 
In  reality,  we  all  do  the  fame  thing,  fome  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  and  fome  in  a  lefs,  with  good  Mr.  Nicolai. — a  Fid.  Ni¬ 
colai  Difquif.  de  Chirothecarum  Ufu  iff  Abufu.  Gief.  1 7  02. 
i2mo.  Nouv.  Rep.  Lett.  Aout  1702.  p.  158.  feqq. 

The  form  or  method  is  the  fpirit  or  archeus  that  directs  all : 
one  writer  fuppofes  his  book  to  be  a  candleflick ,  and  every 
chapter  a  focket  a  ;  another  reduces  his  work  to  the  form  of 
of  pair  of folding-cloors,  which  open  into  two  parts,  to  admit 
the  reader  into  a  dichotomy  b.  M.  Waltherus  confiders  his 
book,  officina  biblica,  as  a  flop,  and  divides  or  ranges  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  it  accordingly,  on  fo  many  Jhelves,  treating  his 
reader  throughout  as  a  cuftomer.  Another  turns  his  book 
into  a  tree ,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  flowers,  and  fruits  ; 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  the  branches  ; 
the  feveral  words  the  flowers,  and  120  fermons  the  fruit  c. — 
a  Fid.  Wolf.  Bibl.  Hebr.  T.  3.  p.  987.  b  R.  Schabtai  Labra 
Dormientium.  ap.  I  Volf .  lib.  cit.  Item  T.  1.  in  praf.  p.  12. 
c  Caffian.  a  S.  Elia,  Arbor  omnium  opinionum  mora/ium,  qua  ex 
tnmeo  pullulant ,  tot  ramis  quot  funt  liter  a  alphabeti,  cuyus  fores 
funt  verba,  frudl us  funt  120  condones,  &c.  Fenet.  1688.  fol. 
F.  Giorn.  de  Parma,  an.  1688.  p.  60. 

For  the  origin  of  Books,  we  have  nothing  that  is  clear  :  the 
books  of  Mofes  are  doubtlefs  the  oldeft  of  all  that  are  extant  *  ; 
but  there  were  books  before  thofe  of  Mofes,  who  cites  feveral  b  : 
Scipio  Sgambati,  and  others  c  even  talk  of  books  before  the 
deluge,  written  by  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Seth,  Encs,  Cainan, 
Enoch*,  Methufalem,  Lamech,  Noah  and  his  wife,  alfo 
by  Ham,  and  Japhet  and  his  wife  ;  be  Tide's  others  by  the  dre- 
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iiions  or  angels;  of  all  which  fome  moderns  have  found  e- 
nough  to  fill  an  antediluvian  library:  but  they  appear  all,  ei¬ 
ther  the  dreams  of  idle  writers,  or  the  impoftures  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  ones. — a  Vid.  Metn.  Acad.  R.  Infer.  T.  6.  p.  32.  b  Id. 
ibid.  T.8.  p.  18.  c  Sgambat .  Archiv.  Vet.  Ve/l.  Fabric.  Cod. 
PJeudep.  V.VeJl.  paffxm.  Heuman.  Via  ad  Hiji.  Liter,  c.  3. 
§•  3-  A  29- 

*  A  book  of  Enoch  is  even  cited  in  the  epiflle  of  Judev.  14, 
and  1  5  :  from  which  fome  endeavour  to  prove  the  reality  of 
antediluvian  writings ;  but  the  book  cited  by  that  apoitle  is 
generally  allowed  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  to  be 
Ipurious. — Vid.  Saalbach.  Scbed.  de  Libr.  Vet.  §  42.  Reimm. 
Idea  Syji.  Ant .  Liter,  p  233. 

Of  profane  books ,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Homer’s  poems,  which 
were  even  fo  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Empiricus  a ;  though  we 
find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of  about  feventy  others  prior 
to  Homer,  as  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Daphne,  Horus,  Linus, 
Mufaeus,  Palamedes,  Zoroafter,  &c.  but  of  the  greater  part 
of  thefe,  there  is  not  the  leaft  fragment  remaining,  and  of  the 
otheis  the  pieces  which  go  under  their  names,  are  generally 
held  by  the  learned  fuppofititious. — F.  Hardouin  goes  farther; 
charging  all  the  ancient  books,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  except 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Virgil’s  georgics,  Horace’s  fatires  and  epiftles, 
Herodotus,  and  Homer,  as  fpurious,  and  forged  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  by  a  club  of  perfons  under  the  direction  of  one 
Severus  Archontius  b.— -a  Vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate.  1.  1.  c.  1. 
§•  I.  T.  1.  p.  I.  b  Id.  ibid.  §.  6.  p.  4.  Hardouin.  de  numm. 
Herodiad.  in  Proluf.  Adi.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1710.  p.  JO. 

Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be  obierved,  the  oldeft  books  were 
,  in  verfe,  which  was  prior  to  profe  Herodotus’s  hiftory  is 
the  oldeft  book  extant  of  the  profaic’kind  b.— a  Vid.  Strabo 
Gecgr.  1. 1.  Heuman.  lib.  cit.  §.  20.  p.  50.  b  Id.  ibid.  S.  21. 
v  p.  52.  See  Poetry,  &c. 

The  multitude  of  Books  has  been  long  complained  of:  they  are 
grown  too  numerous,  not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to 
-fee,  learn  the  names  of,  or  even  number.  Solomon,  three 
thoufand  years  ago,  complained,  that  “  of  writing  books  there 
“  was  no  end.”  But  modern  writers  cannot  keep  within 
terms  of  fo  much  moderation:  “  You  may  fooner  empty  the 
“  fea,  fays  one,  than  exhauft  the  immenfe  ocean  of  books,  or 
“  number  the  fands  on  the  fhore  than  the  volumes  extant. 

“  They  are  not  to  be  told,  fays  another,  though  like  an  in- 
“  habitant  of  Mahomet’s  paradife,  a  man  had  feventy  thou¬ 
fand  heads,  and  to  each  head  feventy  thoufand  mouths, 
“  and  to  each  mouth  feventy  thoufand  tongues,  which  each 
“  fpoke  feventy  thoufand  languages.”— Yet  how  is  the  num¬ 
ber  continually  increafing!  When  we  conftder  the  multitude 
of  hands  employed  in  writing,  of  copifts  throughout  the  eaft 
in  tranferibing,  and  of  preffes  in  the  weft  continually  pour¬ 
ing  in  frefh  quantities,  it  feems  a  kind  of  miracle  the  world 
fhould  be  able  to  contain  them  a  |  England  has  more  to  fear 
on  this  fcore  than  other  countries;  fince  befides  our  own 
produce,  we  haye  for  fome  years  paft,  drained  our  neighbours. 
The  Italians  and  French  make  great  complaints  that  their 
beft  books  are  carried  out  of  the  country  by  foreigners:  “  It 
“  feems,  fay  they,  to  be  the  fate  of  the  provinces  which 
u  compofed  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  to  be  plundered  by 
*c  the  northern  nations :  anciently  they  conquered  and  took 
“  poffeifion  of  the  country;  of  late,  they  leave  the  inhabi- 
“  tants  their  lands,  and  only  take  their  learning.”  Commi- 
grant  ad  nos  quotidie  (cries  Sig.  Facciolati)  callidi  homines  pe¬ 
tunia  injlrudtijfimi  &  pratclaram  illam  mufarum  fupellediilem , 
optima  volumina,  nobis  abripiunt.  Artes  etiam ,  ac  difeiplinas 
paulatim  abdudluri  alio ,  nift  Jludio  &  diligentia  refijlatis  b. 
—a  Vid.  Barth,  de  Libr.  legend,  diff.  1.  p.j.  Heuman.  Via  ad 
Hill.  Liter,  c.  6.  §.  43.  p.  338.  feqq.  b  Facciolat.  Orat.  1. 
Mem.  de  Prev.  an.  1730.  p.  1793. 

Elementary  books  feem  the  leaft  to  need  to  be  multiplied; 
fince  a  good  grammar,  or  dictionary,  or  inftitutions  of  any 
kind,  feems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  fecond  in  one  age,  or  even 
many  ages.  Yet  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  France  alone, 
within  the  compafs  of  thirty  years,  there  have  appeared  no 
lefs  than  fifty  new  elements  of  geometry,  as  many  treatifes 
of  algebra,  as  many  of  arithmetic,  and  as  many  of  furveyino- 
and  meafuring;  it  is  added,  that  within  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
years,  there  have  been  above  a  hundred  French  and  Latin 
grammars  publilhed  in  the  fame  country ;  and  of  dictionaries, 
abridgments,  methods,  igc.  in  proportion:  all  which  are  but 
•an  eternal  round  of  the  fame  things,  the  fame  ideas,  fame 
ddcoveries,  fame  truths,  fame  falfehoods .—Vide  Mem.  de  Trev 
^.1734.^.804. 

I  he  beft  of  it  is,  we  are  not  obliged  to  read  them  all  • 

1  hanks  to  providence,  the  good  bifliop  Caramuel’s  fcheme 
unlearned,  which  was,  to  write  about  an  hundred  volumes 
in  f©! ho,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  fpiritual  powers  to 
oblige  all  their  fubjefts  to  read  them.  Ringelberg  had  laid 
the  ichcmes  of  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  feveral  books ,  which 
he  alone  was  to  have  compofed,  had  he  lived  long  enough  a  : 
and  apparently  would  not  have  been  lefs  eager  in  obtruding 
them  on  the  pub  he.  Had  the  fame  thought  entered  Hermel 
7  n  megtftus,  who,  according  to  the  account  Gven  by  lam 
bhclius,  wrote  36525  books  people  would  have  had  much 
more  reafon  to  complain  of  the  multitude  of  Ms  ti.an  they 
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now  have. 
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n  ^  3 11^'  Baill.  Enfans  Celebr.  fee.  12.  dllPertl  j 

Seav.  T.  5.  P.  1,  p'  373,  JH'm.des 

In  reality,  there  are  few  of  the  immenfe  number  of  l 
which  deferve  ferioufly  to  be  ftudied:  for  the  reft  Lil  t 
them  are  only  to  be  occaftonally  confulted,  and  the  reft  read 
for  amufement.  A  mathematician,  for  inftance,  ouo-ht  not 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  contained  in  the  mathema 
tical  books  i  but  then  a  general  knowledge  is  fufficienf,  which 
may  eaiily  be  had  by  running  ov?r  the  chief  authors;  out  of 
whom  references  may  be  made,  direding  to  the  places  where 
they  may  be  found,  when  wanted.,  For  there  are  many 
things  which  are  much  better  preferved  in  books  than  in  th£ 
memory;  as  aftronomieal  obfervations,  tables,  rules,  theo¬ 
rems,  proportions  and  in  fine  whatever  does  not  fponta- 
ncoufly  adhere  to  the  memory,  when  once  known. ,  For  the 
lefs  we  croud  that  faculty,  the  readier  and  freer  will  the  wit 

ai  H,ghlL  ap-  ** 

Thus,  a  few  books  well-chofen  and  thoroughly  ftudied.  may 
fuffice :  many  have  held  the  bible  alone  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  knowledge;  others,  the  alcoran:  Cardan  re¬ 
quires  but  three  books  for  any  perfon,  who  does  not  make  a 
profeffion  of  learning;  one,  to  contain  the  lives  and  ads  of 
ne  faints  and  other  virtuous  men;  another  to  amufe  the 
mind  wnh  pleafing  verfes;  and  a  third  to  teach  the  rules  of 
civil  life.— Some  have  only  propofed  two  books  for  our  ftudy 
viz  that  of  feripture,  which  difeovers  the  will  of  God  * 
and  that  of  the  creation,  which  fliews  his  power ;  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  key  of  the  former  a.— But  this,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  retrenching  fuperfluities,  feems  to  be  running  into 
the  oppofite  extreme.  The  bufinefs  is,  rather  to  make  a 
due  choice  among  the  multitude,  of  a  number  of  good  ones. 

t  may  be  added,  that  as  knowledge  is  naturally  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion,  even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is  not  without  its  ufe,  fince 
hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  themfelves  on  us,  and 
engage  us  when  we  had  leaft  defign.— This  advantage,  an 
ancient  father  obferves,  we  owe  to  the  multiplicity  of  books 
on  the  fame  fubjetf,-  that  one  falls  in  the  way  of  one  man, 
and  another  beft  fuits  the  level,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  an- 
otner.  Every  thing  that  is  written,  fays  he,  does  not  come 
<{  int0  j-"e  b; ands  of  all  perfons :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with 

«  /Tl  Wh°  ,may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have 
<£  *reated,  better  of  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is  of  fervice  there- 
fore,  that  the  fame  queftions  be  handled  by  feveral  perfons 
and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame  prin- 

«  f/u  fhe  exPllcatI0ns  of  difficulties,  and  arguments 
tor  the  truth,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one 
by  one  way  or  other  b  ”-Add,  that  the  multitude  is  the’ 
only  fecuniy  againft  the  total  lofs,  or  deftrudion  of  books  •  it 
is  this  has  preferved  them  againft  the  injuries  of  time,  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  the  zeal  of  perfecutors,  and  the  ravages  of 
barbarians;  and  handed  them  down,  through  long  intervals 
of  darknefs,  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days  Solaque  non 
norunt  hatc  momenta  mori  -z  Vid.  Bac.  de  Augment Scient. 

AfrPflf  AugUft-  *  -  3-  «  Barth. 

Cbufmg  and  judging' of  Books— Authors  are  not  well  agreed 
on  the  conditions  neceffary  to  denominate  a  book,  good.  Some 
require  only  good  f, ink  in  the  writer,  and  an  a?quaimaTe 
with  the  fubjea,  others  with  Salden  demand  folidity  per- 
fpicuity,  and  brevity:  others  think  intelligence  and  exaftnefs 
enough:  the  generality  of  critics  feem  to  hold,  that  none  of 
the  perfeaions,  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  ouohr 
to  be  wanting:  but  on  this  footing  there  is  fcarce  L  S 
thing  as  a  good  book ;  at  leaft  none  which  thev  themfelves 

Zli  to  if8”6  f°  be  ,fuch,  s-  The  more  reafonable  allow  a 
book  to  be  very  good,  which  has  but  few  faults;  optimrn  ill 
qm  m,n, mis  urgstur:  at  leaft  where  the  good  things  i„  ft  ex 
need  the :  bad  and  indifferent.  Nor  is  a  book  to  be  called  fo? 
where  the  indifferent  is  the  prevailing  part,  and  the  good  and 
bad  are  proportioned  equally  ■>._*  Vid.  Baillet.  jUS  do, 

Red  deCrit.  dif'i.  '  P'  ’9'  "  Honor-  fur  les 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Latin  tongue,  authors  do  not  feem  fo 

much  to  aim  at  ,he  j  of  writing  we„  as  f  q 

thing  :  So  that  a  book  is  commonly  allowed  for  good,  ffft  be 
happily  condufled  to  the  end  which  the  author  a  med  at 

Whatever  other  faults  it  may  have:  thus  a  book  which  is  noi 

bern  uvh°tn.aCCThnt  °f  S’  "ay  b,C  g°°d’  thouSh  ftyle 
be  naught  Thus  an  hiftonan,  who  is  well  informed,  faith¬ 
ful,  and^  judicious;  a  philofopher,  who  reafons  juftly,  and 

And  thus  moft  books,  m  one  refpect  or  other,  will  be  found 
good  and  ufeful;  fo  that  the  choice  feems  difficult  nTfo 
much  what  to  take,  as  what  to  rejeft  The  elder  PI  nv 
ufed  to  fay,  there  was  no  book  fo  bad,  but  fome  good 2 
be  had  from  it  ■.  Nullum  Brum  turn  malum  „  " 

qua  ex  parte  profit  b.  But  there  are  degrees  of  goodnefs  ‘c- 
and  in  many  books ,  the  good  is  fo  thin  fown,  that  it  is  hardly 

worth: 
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worth  the  gathering11;  or  hid  fo  deep,  or  fo  befet  with 
thorns,  that  it  will  not  quit  the  coft  of  digging.  Virgil 
could  gather  gold  out  of  Ennius’s  dunghil ;  but  every  body 
has  not  the  zeal,  or  the  (kill  and  attention  neceflary  to  do 
the  like. — a  Vid.  Hook.  Collett.  N°  5.  p.  127,  G3  135, 
jrq  •  Phn.  Epi/l .  5 •  /•  3*  1  Reimman.  Bibl.  Acroam.  in 
Praf  §.  7.  p.  8.  feq.  *  Sacchin.  de  Rat.  Libr.  Legend,  c.  3. 

р.  IO.  feq.  0 

It  is  better  judged  in  thofe  who  recommend  a  fmall  number 
of  the  belt  books  ;  advifing  us  to  read  much,  but  not  many  : 
multum  legendum  effe,  non  mult  a  a.  But  how  is  the  choice  to 
be  made? —  a  Vide  Plin.  Epijl.  9.  /.  7. 

To  judge  of  a  book ,  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  fubjeft,  di- 
red!  us  to  obferve  the  title,  the  author’s  or  editor’s  name,’  the 
number  Oj  the  edition,  the  place  where,  and  year  when  it  was 
printed  (which  in  old  books  is  frequently  mark’d  at  the  end) 
and  the  printer  s  name,  efpecially  if  he  be  a  celebrated  one  1 : 
proceed  thence  to  the  preface,  and  look  for  the  author’s  de- 
lign,  and  the  occafton  of  his  writing  :  confider  alfo  his  coun- 
(each  nation  having  its  peculiar  genius  b)  and  the  perfon 
by  whofe  order  he  wrote,  which  may  fometimes  be  learned 
from  the  dedication  :  if  his  life  be  annexed,  run  it  over,  and 
note  his  profeffion,  what  rank  he  was  of,  and  any  thing 
remarkable  that  attended  his  education,  ftudies,  converfation, 
or  correfpondencies  with  learned  men  :  not  forgetting  the 
elogies  which  have  been  given  the  author,  which  often  occur 
at  the  beginning,  or  even  any  critique  or  cenfure,  efpecially 
if  made  by  a  man  ofjudgment.  If  the  preface  do  not  give 
an  account  of  the  method  of  the  work,  run  briefly  over  the 
order  and  difpofttion  of  it,  and  note  what  points  the  author 
has  handled,  obferve  whether  the  things  and  fentiments  he 
produces  be  trite  and  vulgar,  or  folid  and  fetched  from  greater 
depths.  Note,  whether  he  go  in  the  common  road,  or  make 
any  innovation,  and  introduce  any  new  principle.  Obferve 
alfo  his  method,  whether  it  be  a  dichotomy,  or  according 
to  the  four  caufes,  or  any  other  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  fubject c. — a  Vide  Barth.  Dijf.  4.  p.  93.  feq .  Bail]. 

с.  7.  p.  228.  feq.  c  Struv.  Introd.  ad  Notit.  Rei  Liter,  c.  c.  1.  2. 
p.  338.  feq. 

But  it  is  a  fmall  number  of  books  we  have  opportunity  of  thus 
judging  of  by  perufing  them ;  befide,  that  when  we  have  read 
a  book  over,  the  judgment  comes  too  late  for  many  purpofes  : 
it  feems  neceflary  therefore  to  have  other  indications  whereby 
to  prevent  our  being  at  the  charge  of  procuring,  or  the  pains 
of  perufing  a  wortblefs,  book :  divers  rules  of  this  kind  are  given 
by  Baillet  a,  Struvius  b,  StolliusS  and  others;  which  though, 
jn  reality,  no  more  than  prefumptions,  and  frequently  liable 
to  be  falfified  d,  are  not  without  their  ufe.  The  journalifts 
de  Trevoux  object  to  them  all :  “  The  fhorteft  way,  fay 
“  they,  to  judge  of  a  book  is  to  read  it,  if  you  be  qualified  in 
V  the  fubjedt,  otherwife  to  refer  yourfelves  to  thofe  who  are 
*■  foe.”  Heuman  is  fomewhat  more  explicit;  making  it 
“  a  mark  that  a  book  Is  good,  when  it  is  efteemed  by  perfons 
P  intelligent  in  the  fubjeft  it  treats  of  ;  and  when  thofe  who 
commend  it  receive  no  advantage  from  the  applaufe  they 
“  beftow  on  it,  nor  are  leagued  with  the  author  in  any  ca- 
“  bal,  for  efpoufing  any  particular  principle,  fvftem,  or 
“  party  in  religion  or  learning  V’— *  Vid.  Baillet.  Jugem.  des 
Scav.  1,  I.  P.  2. jp.  1 2 1.  feq.  b  Struv.  lib.  cit.  c.  5.  &.  3.  p.iA 0, 
c  Stoll.  Introd.  Hiji.  Liter.  P.  1.  §.  11.  p.  9.  d  Budd.  de  Cri¬ 
teria  Boni  Libri  pajftm.  Wale.  Hiji.  Crit.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  7. 
§.  6 .  p.  320.  e  Mem.  de  Trev.  an.  1712.  art.  17.*  '  Heuman. 
Confp.  Reipubl.  Liter,  c.  6.  §.  il.p.  280.  feq. 

But  morejmticularly,  it  is  an  indication  that  a  book  is  good, 
3  .  If  the  author  be  known  to  excel  in  that  talent  more  im¬ 
mediately  neceflary  for  fuch  a  fubjedl  ;  or  have  already  pub- 
lilhed  any  thing  on  the  fame  that  is  efteemed.  Thus  we 
may  conclude,  that  Julius  Csefar  will  teach  us  the  art  of  vyar 
better  than  Peter  Ramus  ;  Cato,  Palladius,  and  Columella, 
agriculture  better  than  Ariflotle ;  and  Cicero  oratory  better 
than  M.  Varro  a  :  add,  that  it  is  not  enough  the  author  be 
fkilled  in  the  faculty,  but  that  he  be  fo  in  the  particular 
branch  of  it  he  tteats  of ;  fome,  for  infiance,  excel  in  the 
fcivil  law,  yet  not  in  the  public  law  :  Salmafius  proved  him- 
felf  an  excellent  critic  in  his  Exercitat.  Plinian.  but  came 
much  inferior  to  Milton  in  his  Defenfio  Regia  b.  20.  If  the 
book  be  on  a  fubject  that  requires  great  reading,  it  may  be 
prefumed  good  if  the  author  have  a  copious  library,  orcan 
have  accefs  to  one;  or  lived  in  a  place  where  books  were 
not  wanting:  though  here  is  danger  too  of  rumrino-  into 
excefs  in  quotations,  efpecially,  fays  Struvius,  if  the  author 
be  a  lawyer  c.  30.  A  book  which  took  up  a  long  time  in 
competing,  cannot  often  fail  of  being  good  :  Thus  Villal- 
pandus’s  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  was  a  work  of  forty  years  : 
Baron i us  s  annals  of  thirty  ;  Gouflet’s  Hebrew  commentaries 
ot  thirty  ;  Paul  us  JEmilius  employed  the  fame  time  in  his 
hiftory;  and  Vaugelas  in  his  tranflation  of  Q.  Curtins;  Lamy 
was  thirty  years  in  his  treatife  of  the  temple  :  Em.  Tefauro 
forty  years  in  his  Idea  Argutes  dittionis :  and  the  jefuit.Carra 
forty  years  in  his  poem  called  Columbus. — It  is  true,  they 
who  are  fo  long  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  rarely  bring  it  out  uni¬ 
form  and  methodical  ;  befldes,  that  they  arc  2pt° to  flag,  and 
grow  cold  in  fo  long  a  purfuit :  men  cannot  attend  to  the  fame 
thing  for  fo  many  years  without  being  tired  ;  which  will  be 
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apt  to  Hie W  itfelf  in  the  compofition  :  and  hence  it  has  been  oh- 
ferved,  that  in  thofe  large  books  fo  long  about,  the  beginnings 
glow,  the  middle-parts  are  lukewarm,  the  latter  ends  frigid,  apud 
v afi 'or urn  y aluminum  auttores ,  principia  fervent,  medium  tepet, 
ultima  fri gent But  then  they  mufi  excel  in  the  materials^ 
which  have  been  gathering  for  fo  long  a  tradt  of  time :  this 
is  particularly  obferved  of  the  Spanilh  writers  ;  and  is  at  leaft 
more  commendable  than  the  levity  and  precipitancy  of  fome 
of  their  neighbours.  Not  but  the  public  arefometimes  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expedtations,  from  writers  who  are  fo  long  in 
labour:  as  was  the  cafe  in  Chapelain’s  poem  la  Pucelle ,  in  the 
finifhing  of  which  he  fpent  thirty  years:  ahd  concerning 
which  we  have  that  epigram  of  Monmor  : 

Ilia  Capellani  dudum  expettata  puella^ 

Poft  tania  in  lucem  tempOra  prodit  anus . 

Some,  it  is  Certain,  have  carried  their  fcrupuloufnefs  to  an 
excefs,  as  Paul  us  Manutius,  who  often  fpent  three  or  four 
months  in  writing  a  Angle  epifile ;  and  liberates,  who  was 
three  olympiads  in  writing  one  pantgyric  e.  40.  Books  on 
points  of  dodhine  by  ecledtic  writers,  are  to  be  prefumed 
better  than  thofe  writ  by  the  retainers  to  particular  fedls. 
50.  The  age  of  a  writer  may  give  us  fome  indication:  books 
which  require  labour,  are  ufually  better  performed  by  younger 
perfons,  than  thofe  who  are  far  advanced  in  years  :  thus, 
there  is  more  life  in  Luther’s  former  pieces,  than  in  thofe  he 
wrote  a  little  before  his  death  :  ftrength  decays,  buflnefs  en- 
creafes,  we  triifl:  too  much  to  our  judgment,  and  are  not 
fcrupulous  enough  in  making  enquiries  f.  6°.  Another  indi¬ 
cation  may  be  taken  from  the  author’s  ftate  and  condition  : 
T  bus  hiftory  written  by  a  perfon  who  was  an  eye-witnefs 
of  what  he  relates,  or  is  concerned  in  public  affairs,  or  has 
accefs  to  the  public  records,  or  other  monuments,  from 
whence  intelligence  may  be  drawn ;  or  who  is  not  byafled 
by  party,  or  hired  by  any  great  man,  will  be  fuppofed  to  be 
good.  Thus  Salluft  and  Cicero  were  well  able  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  Catiline’s- confpiracy,  as  having  fome  concerns  in 
it;  d  Avila, .  de  Comines,  Guicciardin,  Clarendon,  CV. 
were  prefent  in  the  civil  wars  they  deferibe :  Xenophon  ha¬ 
ving  an  employment  in  the  Spartan  ftate,  has  treated  excel¬ 
lently  of  that  commonwealth  :  and  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye  by 
living  long  at  Venice,  was  enabled  to  explain  the  fecrets  of  their 
policy  :  Camden  wrote  annals  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  time  ; 
Thuanus  had  correfpondences  with  the  beft  writers  in  every 
country  ;  and  Puffendorf  had  accefs  to  the  public  archives. 
So,  in  praftic^l  divinity,  more  regard  is  due  to  thofe  who 
have  actually  djfcharged  the  office  of  paftors  than  to  others  ; 

P?  llteraiT  blatters,  we  give  credit  to  thofe  who  have  the 
direction  of  libraries.  7°.  The  time  or  age  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  lived  may  give  fome  light ;  every  age  having,  according 
to  Barclay,  its  peculiar  genius  and  excellency  h. — a  Vid  Barth 

t  aa  dif 2- p •  45‘  b  Struv* llb' cit' c-  5.  §•  ip. 390' 

Budd .  ^  de  enter,  bom  libri ,  §.  7.  p.  7.  Heuman.  Confp. 
Ref  pub.  Liter. p.  152.  c  Struv.  lib.  cit.  G  4.  p.  202.  dMifc 
Lipf.  T.  3.  p  287.  _e  Struv.  lib.  cit.  §.  5  .p.  396  .feq.  Baill.* 
c.  10.  p.  396.  f  Baill .  c  9.  p.  378.  Barth.  Dijf.  2.  p.  43. 
feq.  Struv.  §.6.  « Id.  tbid.  p.  45.  Struv.  lib.  cit.  %.  i  f 

A:  &  404  .'feq.  Baill.  c.  i.p.  121  .feq.  Heuman.  Via 
ad  Hi/t.  Liter,  c  7.  §.  7 .  p.  356. 

Some  judge  by  the  bulk  or  flze  of  books  ;  following  the  gram- 
marian  Callimachus  s  rule,  that  every  great  book  is  of  courfe 
an  ill  one,  fxsyoi  /3*/3Axov,  [xtyx  y-axov  a  :  a  Angle  leaf  of  the 
Sybil,  was  doubtlefs  preferable  to  thevafl:  annals  of  Volufius  • 
yet  Pliny’s  obfervation  will  neverthelefs  hold  true,  that  “  i 
“  good  book  is  fo  much  the  better  by  how  much  it  is  bmo-er  ” 
Bonus  liber  melior  ejl  quifque  quo  major  h.  Martial  gives  us 
a  remedy  againft  the  largenefs  of  a  book ,  where  that  is  the 
only  complaint :  read  but  a  little  of  it. 

Si  nimius  videar ,  feraque  coromde  longus 

.  ^Jfe  hber ,  legit 0  pauca ,  libellus  ero. 

Yet  is  the  fmallnefs  of  a  book,  a  real  prefumption  in  its  favour : 
he  iriuft  be  a  poor  author  who  cannot  furnifh  a  pamphlet, 
or  loofe  fheet  with  things  curious  and  written  with  fpirit  • 
but  to  fupport  the  fame  through  a  volume  in  folio,  requires 
other-guife  funds.  In  reality,  in  large  books  it  is  allowed  a 
man  to  be  fometimes  dull :  a  heavy  preamble  is  Cxpe&ed  and 
a  fenes  of  words  of  courfe,  ere  you  come  to  the  buflnefs’-  in 
the  profecution  of  which,  many  nodding  places  are  likewife 
allowed  ;  but  fmaller  pieces  are  indulged  none  ofthefe  privi 
leges  :  they  muff  immediately  fall  into  their  fubjeft,  and  treat 
every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner  :  the  matter  muft  be 
thrown  clofe  together,  and  either  be  new  in  itfelf  or  in  the 
turn  which  is  given  it.— Were  the  Beft  authors  of  volumes  in 
form  retailed  to  the  public  piece-meal,  we  Ihould  complain 
of  many  flat  expreffions,  trivial  obfervations,  beaten  tonics 
and  common  thoughts,  which  pafs  well  enough  off  in  the 
lump  ‘.-a  Vid.  Barth,  lib.  cit.  dijf.  3 .p.  62.  fen  b  piin  p 
pijl.  20.  /.  1.  c  Addif.  in  Spettat.  N^  124.  J  ^  '  L’ 

See  further  concerning  books,  in  the  writers  on  literary  hifto- 
ry,  hbrar.es  ftudies,  learning,  arts  and  fciences ;  momefpe- 

VrV  R  n  deif  Bartholin  b>  Hodannus  %Sacchinus  d,  Bail- 
npri  BTUdt  ff  J  ^aalbachf>  Putherbeus  h,  Raynaud  g  Schuf- 
ner  ,  Lauffer  ,  Schwartzius  m,  Crenius  %  and  others,  who' 
huv  -  written  ^atifes  exprefs  concerning  books.— a  Chrift.  Li¬ 
bel  ius,  i.  e .  Gul.  Saldenus,  j3ij3Xi opiXi^ftve  de  libris  feriben- 
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dis  y  legendis.  Ultra],  i68r.  120.  &  Amftel.  1688.  ^8°. 
St:  .v  Jntrod.  ad  Hijl.  Liter,  c.  5.  §.  21.  p.  454.  bi  Bar- 
tholini  de  libris  legendis.  1678.  8y.  &  Francof.  1711.  120. 
Struv.  loc.  cit.  cJo.  Fred.  Hodanni  Differt.  de  libris  legen¬ 
dis.  Hanov.  1705.  8°,  Struv.  loc,  cit.  dFr.  Sacchini  de 
Ratione  libros  cum  prof edlu  legendi.  Lipf.  17  11.  12°.  e  Baillet 
fugemens  des  fcavans  fur  les  principaux  ouvrages  des  auteurs. 
T.  1.  f  Car.  Frid.  Buddeus,  de  Criteriis  boni  libri.  Jen.  1714* 
s  Chr.  Saalbach  Schediafma  de  libris  veterum.  Gryphis.  I7°5 
4y.  Fabric.  Bib!.  Ant.  c.  ig.  §.  7.  p.  607.  Reimm.  Idea 
Syf.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  229.  feqq.  11  Gab.  Putherbeus  de  tollen- 
dis  iff  expurgandis  mails  libris.  Par.  1549.  8°.  Struv.  lib.  cit. 
c.  8.  p.  694.  feqq.  ‘Theoph.  Raynaud  Erotemata  de  bonis  ac 
mails  libris.  Lugd.  1653.  40.  Morhof.  Polyhif.  Liter.  1.  1. 
c.  16.  n.  28.  p.  177.  kSchufner  Differt.  Acad,  de  multitudine 
Librorum.  Jenre  1702.  40.  1  Laufter  Dijf.  adverf.  nimiam 

Librarian  multitudinem.  Vid.  four,  des  Scav.  T.  75.  p.  572. 
mChr.  Got.  Schwartzius  de  Ornameniis  librorum  apud  veteres. 
Lipf.  1705.  h  1707.  Reimm.  Idea  Syfl.  antiq.  p.  335. 
nTho.  Crenius  de  Libris  Jcriptor urn  optimis  iff  utilifimis  Lugd. 
Bat.  1704.  8°.  an  extra#  of  which  is  given  in  Adi.  Erud. 
Lipf.  an.  1704.  p.  526.  feq. 

Cmfors  of  Books.  /  See  th<  article5  Censor. 

Privileges  of  Books.  3  t  Privilege. 

Common  place  Book..  7  c  ^1  .•  1  (  Common  Place. 

cr,  n  r  >  See  the  article-? 

Text  Book.  \  l  i  ext. 

Book,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume,  or  large 
work.  See  Section,  iffc. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  the  book  of  Genefis,  the  firft  book  of  Kings, 
the  five  books  ofMofes,  iff c. — The  Digeft  is  contained  in  fif¬ 
ty  books,  the  Code  in  twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fub-divided  into  chapters,  fometimes  into 
fedions,  or  paragraphs :  accurate  writers  quote  chapter  and 
book.  See  Ch apter,  £5 hr. 

Book,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  or  catalogue  of  perfons  names. — 
Such  among  the  ancients  were  the  cenforial  books ,  libri  cen- 
forii  ;  being  tables  or  regifters  containing  the  names  of  all  thofe 
who  were  cenfed  or  taxed  under  Auguftus.  Tertullian  af- 
fures  us,  that  our  Saviour’s  name  was  found  in  the  cenforial 
books  of  Auguftus.  —  Vid.  Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  1.  4.  c.  7.  De 
cerifu  Augufi  quern  teftem  fdeliffimum  dominie  a  nativitatis  Ro- 
mana  arebiva  cufodiant.  Vid.  Lomei  de  Bibliotb.  p.  104.  Pi- 
tife.  L.  Ant.  T.  2.  p.  84.  See  alfo  Census. 

Books,  in  matter  of  commerce,  denote  the  feveral  regifters 
wherein  merchants  and  other  dealers  keep  their  accounts.  See 
Accounts. 

We  fay,  fuch  a  perfon’s  books  are  in  good  order  :  merchants 
cannot  poflibly  do  without  books ;  they  are  even  obliged  by 
the  laws  to  keep  books.  But  more  or  fewer  are  required,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature,  and  extent  of  their  dealings,  or  the 
precifion  and  exadnefs  they  defire  therein. — Vid.  Savar.  D. 
Comm.  T.  2.  p.  569.  voc.  Livres. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  their  books  of  accounts  ;  witnefs  the 
codex  accepti  and  expenfi,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Roman 
writers  :  and  the  patrimonial  books ,  libri patrimonior urn,  which 
were  rentals,  or  terriers,  containing  an  account  of  the  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  and  other  effeds  belonging  to  each  per¬ 
son. — Vid.  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  7.  c.  10.  Meurf.  de  Lux.  Rom. 
Pitifc.  L.  Ant.  T.'i.  p.  85. 
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Merchants  Books  are  divided  into  ejfential  and  auxiliary 
Effential ,  or  neceffary ,  are  thofe  without  which  regular  " 
counts  cannot  be  kept  ;  in  which  number  fome  include  th* 
journal ,  waf  e-book ,  and  ledger ;  others  only  the  two  1-it,  *C 
— Vid.  Male.  Treat,  of  Book-keep.  c.  I.  Sedi.  2.  p.  3. 

Subf  diary,  or  auxiliary,  are  feparate  books,  wherein  particulai 
accounts  are  kept  more  diftindly,  for  eafing  the  ledger  - 
Such  are  the  cafr-book ,  debt-book,  book  of  expences ,  iffc. 

IVajle-BooK,  is  the  firft,  and  moft  effential :  in  this,  all  kinds 
oi  matters  are,  as  it  were,  mixed  and  jumbled  together  •  to 
be  afterwards  feparated  and  transferred  into  the  others  •*  fo 
that  this  may  be  called  the  elements  of  all  the  reft. -It  may 
be  kept  two  ways ;  the  firft  by  entering  things  down  fimply 
as  they  happen,  v.  gr.  Bought  of  fuch  a  one ,  fold  to  fuch  a  one , 
paid  Juch  a  one,  lent  fo  much,  iff c.  the  fecond  by  entering  at 
once,  each  article,  debtor  and  creditor :  this  1  aft  is  efteemed 
the  beft  ;  in  regard,  forming  a  kind  of  little  journal,  it  faves 
the  keeping  any  other.  —Vid.  Savar.  loc.  cit.  p.  570. 

The  wajle-book ,  Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  is  an  univerfal  and 
compleat  memorial  of  all  the  tranfadions  and  events  of  bufi- 
nefs  taken  in  the  natural  order  of  time  ;  whereby  all  things 
of  one  date  are  placed  together  ;  ferving  as  a  preparation  for 
the  ledger-book,  into  which  they  are  all  to  be  transferred, 
upon  diftind  accounts,  according  to  the  order  of  fubjeds. 
The  wajle-book  begins  with  the  inventory  of  a  merchant’s  ef¬ 
feds,  and  debts  ;  and  contains  a  compleat  record  of  every 
tranfadion  of  his  affairs,  with  all  the  circumftances,  in  a 
plain  narration  of  matter  of  fa#  ;  every  tranfa#ion  following 
another  in  the  order  of  the  dates. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  journal,  or  day-  book  ;  "  but  that 
name  being  applied  to  another,  the  name  wajle-book  is  given 
to  this  by  way  of  diftin#ion  :  though  what  relation  the  word 
wafe  bears  to  the  nature  of  this  book)  is  not  very  obvious. — 
Some  authors  better  call  it  the  memdrial-book ,  or  memoran¬ 
dum-book,  in  regard  its  principal  ufe  is  for  taking  memoran¬ 
dums. — Vid.  Male.  lib.  cit.  c.  1.  fedi.  2.  p.  4.  feqq. 

Journal-BooK,  or  day-BooK,  that  wherein  the  affairs  of  each 
day  are  entered  orderly  down,  as  they  happen,  from  the 
wafte-book. — Each  article  in  this  book  is  to  confift  of  feven 
parts,  viz.  the  date,  debtor,  creditor,  fum,  quantity  and 
quality,  how  payable,  and  the  price. 

The  journal,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  the  waf  e-book,  is  only  a 
book  of  aid  to  the  ledger. — 'J  here  are  two  different  methods 
of  keeping  it :  in  the  firft,  which  is  that  hitherto  chiefly  in 
ufe,  the  journal  is  a  compleat  tranfeript  of  the  wajle-book, 
in  the  fame  order  of  time,  but  in  different  ftyle  :  for  that 
the  waf  e-book  expreffes  every  tranfadion  in  a  fimple  narration 
of  what  is  done  ;  whereas  the  journal  diftinguifhes  the  deb¬ 
tors  and  creditors,  as  a  preparation  for  the  ledger:  thus,  when 
any  tranfadion  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  waf  e-book,  into 
the  journal,  they  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  the  ledger,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  entered  immediately  there ;  and  finding  the 
debtors  and  creditors  to  which  it  belongs,  thefe  are  diftindly 
marked  by  their  denominations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in  the 
ftile  of  the  journal ;  at  leaft,  the  accounts  that  are  debtors, 
are  exprefly  fo  named ;  and  by  their  being  diredly  conneded 
debtor  to  fome  other  accounts,  thefe  are  fufficiently  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  creditors,  though  the  word  creditor  be  not 
written. 


Wine  Dr ■  to  Cafh- 
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Model  of  an  article  in  the  Journal. 

15th  July,  1723. 

Bought  of  Duval,  ready  Money,  16  Pipes  of 
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The  /itier  form  of  a  journal,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  judges 
preferable  in  certain  refpeds  to  the  former,  makes  the  jour¬ 
nal  a  compleat  tranfeript  of  the  wafte-book,  without  any  al¬ 
teration,  leaving  on  the  left  fide  of  every  page  a  large  mar¬ 
gin,  about  a  third  part  of  the  page  ;  on  which  againft  every 
tranfadion,  is  to  be  written  the  names  of  the  debtors  and 
creditors  of  the  tranfadion,  with  their  titles  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  fums  of  money  ;  obferving,  that  where  there 
are  fundry  debtors  or  creditors  to  one  creditor  or  debtor,  they 
write  their  names  next  each  other,  and  the  name  of  the  one 
correfponding  debtor  or  creditor  againft  the  total  of  the  o- 
ther  fums  ;  by  which  means  the  balance  and  connedion 
appears  at  fight.  Then,  when  the  tranfadion  is  transferred 
to  the  ledger,  they  write  on  this  margin  the  numbers  of  the 
folios  where  the  accounts  ftand  in  the  ledger  ;  for  the  pur- 
pofes  already  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  former  method. 
This  book  may  be  called  either  the  waf  e-book,  or  journal, 
being  in  reality  both  ;  not  only  as  every  waf  e-book  is  z.  jour¬ 
nal,  but  as  there  is  here  alfo  that  which  diftinguifhes  both 
a  wajle-book  and  a  journal. — Male.  lib.  cit.  fedi.  4.  p.  30. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  year  1673,  all  traders  in  France, 
whether  by  wholefale  or  retail,  are  obliged  to  keep  a  jour¬ 
nal,  containing  all  their  affairs,  debts  adive  and  paflive, 
biib.  of  exchange,  c 3c.  For  want  of  keeping  this,  and  fur- 
rer.dei  ing  it  up,  on  a  failure  they  are  to  be  reputed  fraudu- 

Lnt  banki upts,  and  fubjected  to  the  penalties  thereof. _ 

Vid .  Savar.  D.  Comm.  T.  2.  p.  370.  feq. 

Ledger,  or  Lrger-BooK,  fometimes  alfo  called  the  great  book, 
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and  th etpof-book,  is  a  large  volume,  containing  all  the  tranf- 
.  i°n  of  a  man’s  affairs  in  fuch  order,  as  that  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  every  different  fubjed  lie  together  in  one  place  :  ma¬ 
king  fo  many  diftind  or  feveral  accounts. 

The  ledger  is  only  the  wafte-book  ftill  further  digefted  •  be¬ 
ing  extraded  either  immediately  from  it,  or  from  the^'our- 
nal.  It  is  ufually  ruled  in  fix  columns.  In  it  all  the  accompts 
difperfedin  the  journal,  are  drawn  out  and  ftated  in  debtor 
and  creditor.  To  form  each  accompt,  two  pages  are  required, 
oppofite  to  each  other ;  that  on  the  left  ferving  for  debtor, 
the  other  for  creditor  :  each  article  to  confift  of  five  parts, 
or  members  ;  the  date,  the  perfon  whom  we  credit,  or  are 
credited  by  ;  the  fubjed,  7.  e.  the  thing  credited  or  indebted 
for  ;  the  page  where  it  is  found,  and  the  fum  or  amount  of 
the  article.  Two  inftances,  the  one  of  an  article  of  credit 
the  other  of  debt  5  will  illuftrate  the  form  and  ufe  of  this 
book. 

Model  of  an  article  in  debtor. 


j  May  14.  1  Anthony  Roberts  Dr. 

/. 

d 

1  1701.  1  To  Cafh,  fiaidbf  his  order  to  Wilks 

Fo  16. 

1  qoo 

0 

0 

Model  of  an  article  in  creditor. 


Cr. 


By  Cafh,  for  his  remittance  on  James  |  Fo.  16. 


! 

/. 

j.  i  d. 

j  Fo.  16. 

1900 

0 

0 

The  management  of  the  ledger  being  of  great  importance  in 
accounts,  we  will  fubjoin,  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  followin'* 

r-iil/ir.  1. _ ^  j  Q  '"J  '  jj  '•!  f  ^ 


rules  relating  thereto 


For 
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For  every  difiin&  fubjedl,  with  which  you  have  an  account 
(i.  e.  for  every  perfon  with  whom  you  deal  on  mutual  trufi 
and  credit,  or  who,  by  any  means  becomes  your  debtor,  or 
you  his)  as  well  as  for  every  thing  you  deal  in  j  there  mull 
be  a  certain  feparate  fpace,  or  portion  allowed  ;  wherein  are 
to  be  written  all  and  only  the  tranfa&ions  relating  to  that 
fubjedf,  whofe  name  is  to  be  infcribed,  or  written  on  the 
head  thereof ;  making  thereby  difiindd  particular  accounts. 
2°.  Every  account  is  to  be  dillinguifhed  into  two  parts,  taking 
for  each  an  equal  portion  (lefs  or  more,  as  you  think  fit) 
of  right  and  left  pages,  of  one  folio  or  opening ;  the  name  of 
the  fubjedt  being  written  on  the  head  of  the  account,  on 
both  fides,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  words  debtor  on 
the  left  fide,  and  creditor  on  the  right,  for  the  ufes  follow¬ 
ing  :  to  which  the  columns  explained  below  are  fubfervient. 
30.  Every  perfonal  account  to  contain,  on  the  debtor  fide, 
all  the  articles  which  that  perfon  owes  you,  and  the  payments 
you  make  of  your  debts  to  him :  and  on  the  creditor  lide 
all  that  you  owe  to  him,  and  the  payments  he  makes  of  his 
debts  to  you.  Or,  becaufe  this  rule  confiders  payments  un¬ 
der  the  notion  of  mutual  oppofite  debts  upon  the  receiver,  if 
this  be  once  fuppofed,  the  rule  may  be  briefly  exprefled  thus  : 
Every  perfon  is  debtor  for  what  he  owes  me,  and  creditor  for 
what  I  owe  him. 

4°.  Every  real  account  to  contain  on  the  debtor  fide,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  what  was  upon  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  account,  and  what  was  afterwards  received,  with  all 
coH  and  charges  :  and  on  the  creditor  fide,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  what  is  difpofed  of,  or  any  way  taken  away,  or  gone 
out  of  it,  with  all  the  returns  that  fubjedt  makes  me.  Or, 
more  briefly  thus  :  it  is  debtor  for  all  received,  firff  cofl  and 
charges;  and  creditor  for  all  gone  out  of  it,  with  the  re¬ 
turns. 

5°.  Every  tranfadfion  mull  be  entered  in  the  ledger-book ,  with 
a  balance  of  debt  and  credit,  i.  e.  fo  as  that  every  article  be 
placed  on  the  debtor  fide  of  one  account,  and  the  creditor 
fide  of  fome  other,  making  thereby  equal  debt  and  credit  in 
the  ledger ;  and  where  the  perfonal  and  real  accounts,  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  tranfacfion,  do  not,  in  the  articles  belonging  to 
them,  make  this  balance  (as  they  will  in  moll  cafes)  then 
fome  imaginary  account  muft  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  defedf. 

6°.  Thofe  accounts,  whofe  articles  of  debt  and  credit,  in  any 
tranfadfion,  balance  one  another,  are,  in  the  ledger,  to  be 
connected  together  in  the  ftile  of  every  article,  as  mutual 
and  correfpondent  debtors  and  creditors  ;  by  writing  in  each 
of  the  correfponding  accounts  the  name  of  the  other,  after  the 
particle  to  in  the  debtor’s  account,  and  by  in  the  creditor’s, 
which  connedfs  the  two  ;  the  name  of  the  account,  in  which 
articles  are  written,  with  its  quality  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
being  underftood  as  joined  to,  and  fo  is  read  before,  the  word 
to  or  by  in  every  article,  (though  it  be  written  only  once  for  all 
upon  the  head  of  the  account.)  Then,  after  the  name  of  the 
correfponding  creditor  or  debtor,  follows  a  brief  narration  of 
the  fadt ;  the  date  and  other  numbers  being  placed  in  their 
proper  columns. — Hence  we  find  the  ufe  of  the  column  that 
Hands  within  the  money-columns,  which  is  this,  to  write  in 
it  the  number  of  the  folio  where  Hands  the  correfponding  ac¬ 
count,  with  which  the  account,  in  which  you  write,  is  con¬ 
nected  in  every  article. — V.  Male.  Treat,  of  Book-keep.  c.  i. 
fe£t.  3.  p.  7  —  20. 

To  facilitate  the  ufe  of  the  ledger,  there  is  an  alphabet,  to 
ferve  as  an  index  or  repertory  ;  confifting  of  24  leaves,  each 
cut  on  the  edge,  and  marked  with  one  of  the  24  letters  ; 
wherein,  the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  with  whom 
you  have  accompts,  are  inferted,  with  the  folio  of  the  ledger, 
where  the  account  is  Hated. — V.  Savar.  lib.  cit.  p.  571. 

The  more  exadt  book- keepers,  extend  the  index  to  the  things 
or  commodities  a  man  has  dealings  in,  as  well  as  the  perfons 
he  deals  with.  Generally,  it  is  the  letter  of  a  man’s  fur- 
name,  and  the  proper  name  of  the  thing  that  diredfs  its  place 
in  the  index  :  thus  John  Gordon  is  put  under  G  ;  and  claret 
wine  under  C,  unlefs  all  forts  of  wines  be  comprehended  in 
one  account,  in  which  cafe  it  is  put  under  W. — T  Male,  ubi 
fupra  fe£t.  4.  p.  iq,feq. 

Z)^/-Book,  or  Book  of  Payments,  a  book  wherein  is  entered 
the  day  whereon  all  fums  fall  due,  whether  to  be  paid,  or 
received  by  bills  of  exchange,  merchandizes,  or  otherwife : 
to  the  end,  that  by  comparing  receipts  and  payments,  pro- 
vifion  may  be  made  in  time  for  a  fund  for  payment ;  by  re¬ 
ceiving  bills,  &c.  due,  or  taking  other  precautions. 

Two  models  will  fuflice  for  the  ufe  and  form  of  this  book:  it 
is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  like  the  ledger,  it  muH  be  on 
two  oppofite  pages  j  moneys  to  be  received  on  the  left  hand, 
thofe  to  be  paid  on  the  right. 

Model  of  the  page  of  payment. 


Jan. 

170b  To  pay. 

L. 

f. 

d. 

1 

To  Charles  Horn,/or  a  purchaje  of  the  if  of]\x\y. 

70c 

c 

0 

ToK.W^n,  a  note  under  band  of  the  $th  of  Auguft. 

40c 

c 

0 

2 

Remittance  e/Lucas,  of  15^/December,  toHall. 

170c 

c 

r 

Mv  own  bill  of  Hth  of  Odtober,  to  bearer. 

IOC 

c 

0 

Vol.  I.  N°  20. 
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Model  of  the  page  of  the  receipt. 

May 

1708  To  'receive. 

!  /• 

s. 

d. 

1 

Remittance  of  J .  V  alior,  of  the  ioi7;<yiViarcn,  on?  ics. 

6°o 

0 

0 

0/ Cade,  wool  fold  the  bth  of  July.  - - 

i5o 

0 

c 

2 

Of  Dykes  by  bond  of  if  of  May  laf. - 

2000 

0 

c 

Remittance  of  Price,  of  if  of  Odtober  on  Page. 

17c 

0 

0 

The  Cajh  Book  is  the  mofi  important  of  all  the  auxiliary  ones  : 
it  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains,  in  debtor  and  creditor,  all 
the  cafh  that  comes  in  or  goes  out  of  the  merchants  Hock. — 
In  this  are  entered  all  the  fums  received  and  paid  daily  ;  thofe 
received  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  perlon’s  name,  of  whom 
received,  for  what,  for  whom,  and  in  what  fpecies  :  thofe 
paid  on  the  fide  of  creditor  ;  mentioning  likewife,  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  the  reafon  why,  the  perfon  to  whom,  and  for  whom 
the  payment  is  made. — Forinfianee; 

Model  of  an  article  in  debt. 

Cafh  D'- 


June  29th,  1708. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

Reed,  of  Paul  Simon  for  2  tonn  of  wax ,  fold  the 

bth  infant , 

A  Purfe  of - L.  1000  :  — •  :  — 

Pieces  of  eight ,  L.  108  :  —  :  — 

1 108 

0 

0 

L.  1108  :  —  :  — 

Model  of  an  article  in  credit. 
Cr- 


May  14th,  17 11. 

l. 

S. 

d. 

Paid.  To  Tim.  Hall  for  two  tonn  of  IVax ,  bought 

the  id  infant , 

A  purfe  of  — •  L.  1000  :  —  :  — 

Pieces  of  eight ,  L.  300  :  —  :  — 

0 

0 

fO 

w 

0 

c 

L.  1300  :  —  :  — 

Better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  book ,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  bufinefs  where  cafh  happens  to  be  an  account  which 
has  numerous  articles,  it  is  convenient  to  keep  a  particular 
account  thereof,  in  a  book  diflindt  from  the  ledger  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  called  the  cajh-book.  This  is  formed,  in  all  refpedts, 
like  the  cafh-account  in  the  ledger,  with  a  debtor  and  credi¬ 
tor  fide  ;  in  which  all  the  cafh  received,  and  given  out  is  en¬ 
tered  :  either  in  a  fimple  flile,  or  in  that  of  the  ledger  :  but 
which  way  foever  the  narration  is  made,  every  article  muH 
be  duly  entered  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  correfponding 
account  in  the  ledger  ;  with  a  reference  to  the  ledger  account 
of  cafh  :  for  fuch  an  account  there  muH  alfo  be,  into  which 
the  fums  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  the  particular  ac¬ 
count  muH  be  transferred  once  a  week  or  month,  as  is  found 
convenient ;  thus,  in  the  cafh -book,  the  fums  being  written 
down  againfl  them,  write  transferred  to  the  ledger,  and  mark 
the  folio  ;  and  in  the  ledger  account,  enter  the  fum  with  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  debtor  to ,  and  creditor  by  fundry  ac¬ 
counts,  as  per  the  cafh -book.  The  cafh  account  in  the  led¬ 
ger,  is  neceffary  for  the  balance  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  feparate  account  of  all  the  particulars,  is, 
that  we  have  them  all  together,  in  one  continued  account : 
whereas,  the  rule  of  the  ledger  being  not  to  allow  more  than 
one  folio  for  one  account,  till  that  be  filled  up,  the  account 
might  hereby  lie  in  feveral  different  folios. — V.  Savar.  /.  c . 
p.  Sqi.feq.  Male.  c.  2.  fe£i.  2.  p.  54. 

Book  of  Invoyces,  a  book  to  fave  the  journal  from  the  erafures 
inevitable  in  taking  accompts  or  invoyces  of  the  feveral  goods 
received,  fent,  or  fold  ;  where  it  is  neceffary  to  be  very  par¬ 
ticular,  and  to  render  thofe  invoyces  eafier  to  find  than  they 
can  be  in  the  wa fe-book.  The  invoyces  here  entered,  are  to 
be  thofe  of  goods  bought,  and  fet  to  account  of  fome  other  ; 
thole  of  goods  fold  by  commiflion  ;  of  goods  fent  away  to  be 
fold  on  our  accompt ;  and  thofe  of  goods  fold  in  partnerfhip, 
whereof  we  have  the  direction,  or  whereof  others  have  the 
direction. — V.  Savar.  p.  575. 

This  book  contains  an  account  or  invoyce  of  all  the  goods  which 
a  perfon  fhips  off,  either  for  his  own  account,  or  for  o- 
thers  in  commiflion,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  ;  with 
the  whole  charges  till  on  board  ;  every  invoyce  following  af¬ 
ter  another,  in  order  as  they  happen. 

The  invoyce  book  is  only  a  copy  of  what  is  written  in  the 
wafie  book ,  in  thofe  cafes. — After  the  date,  the  narration  is 
to  begin  thus  Shipped  aboard  the  (hip — A.B.mafter  ;  bound 
for — the  following  goods  ;  configned  to — for  my  account,  or 
by  order,  and  the  account  of— .Or,  it  may  be  begun  thus,— 
Invoyce  of  goods  {hipped  aboard  —  &c. 

The  defign  of  this  book  is  for  the  more  ready  finding  out  thefe 
invoyces,  than  can  be  done  in  the  waft  e-book. — /^Malc.  ubi 
fupra ,  c.  2.  feSl.  3 -  p-  62. 

Faftor- Book,  is  an  account  of  what  a  perfon  receives  to  fell  in 
commiflion  for  others,  and  of  thedifpofal  thereof. — It  is  num¬ 
bered  and  diflingudhed  into  folios,  like  theledger;  on  the  left 
hand  fide  is  written,  in  a  plain  narrative  Hile,  an  account 
of  the  goods  received,  with  all  charges  :  and  on  the  oppofite 

1  O  o  o  fide. 
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fide,  an  account  of  all  the  fales,  and  difpofals  of  tliofe 
fo  that  this  is  only  a  copy  of  the  employer’s  accmin  °  |  f 
in  the  ledger,  in  the  ftile  of  the  v/aile-book.  Where  \ 
does  little  in  commiflion,  a  feparate  book  for  this  purpo  e  is 
needlefs.-r.  Male,  loc.cit.p.  63.  Savar./>.  575- 

Book  of  Accompts  Currant,  is  kept  in  debtor  and  cred  , 
the  ledger  ;  and  ferves  for  accompts  fent  to  correfpon  en  s, 
to  be  regulated  in  concert  with  them,  ere  they  are  entere 
in  the  ledger.  This  is  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  accomp  s 
currant,  kept  to  have  recourfe  to  on  occafion.  , 

Book  of  Acceptances ,  is  deftined  for  the  regiftring  all  bills  o 
exchange,  notified  by  letters  of  advice  from  correspondents  , 
to  be  able  to  know,  on  the  bills  being  prefented,  whether 
they  have  orders  to  accept  them  or  not. — When  they  chule  to 
decline  accepting  a  bill,  againft  the  article  thereof  in  the  boo 
they  put  P,  i.  e.  proteft  ;  that  on  offering  the  bill,  the  bearer 
may  be  told  he  may  proteft  it :  on  the  contrary,  if  they  ac¬ 
cept  it,  they  write  againft  it  an  A  ;  adding  the  date,  or  day 
of  acceptance.  And  this,  upon  being  transferred  to  the  debt- 
book ,  is  cancelled. 

Book  of  Remittances,  ferves  to  regifter  bills  of  exchange,  or 
they  are  remitted  by  correfpondents,  to  require  the  payment 
thereof. — If  they  be  protefted  for  want  of  acceptance,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  thofe  who  remitted  them ;  mention  is  made  thereof 
againft  each  article,  by  adding  a  P  in  the  margin,  and  the 
date  of  the  day  when  they  were  returned  ;  then  cancelled. 
The  books  of  acceptances  and  remittances  have  fo  near  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  that  many  merchants,  (A c.  make  but  one 
of  the  two,  which  they  keep  in  debtor  and  creditor ;  putting 
acceptances  on  the  fide  of  debt,  and  remittances  to  that  of 
credit. 

Books  of  Expences,  a  detail  of  the  petty  expences,  both  do- 
meftic  and  mercantile  ;  which  at  the  end  of  each  month  are 
fummed  up,  and  make  an  article  for  the  cafh -book. — V.  Savar. 

p .  577- 

This  book  being  a  feparate  account  of  all  the  expences  of  li¬ 
ving,  ferves  to  keep  both  the  profit  and  Iofs  account,  and  alfo 
the  czSh-book  more  diftindt ;  the  greater  and  more  confiderable 
articles  are  to  be  placed  here  particularly  ;  but  the  feveral 
fmall  articles,  of  daily  difburfements,  only  in  totals :  though 
under  what  denominations,  and  how  general  or  particular 
the  articles  of  this  book  are  to  be  made,  muft  be  left  to  every 
one’s  choice.  All  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  is,  that  the  cafh 
paid  out  on  fuch  accounts  muft  be  carefully  entered  here,  and 
thence  once  a  week  or  month,  be  transferred  to  the  cAh.-book, 
and  to  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  ledger ;  which  is 
debtor  to  cafh  for  it. — Fid.  Male.  loc.  cit.p.  54. 

Book  of  Numero’s  or  Wares ,  is  kept  for  the  eafy  knowledge  of 
all  the  goods  brought  in,  fent  out,  or  remaining  in  a  ware- 
houfe. — On  the  left  hand  page  are  entered  the  quantity,  qua¬ 
lity,  and  number  or  mark  of  the  goods  brought  in  ;  on  the 
right,  the  difeharge  of  the  goods  out  of  the  warehoufe,  againft 
the  refpedtive  articles  of  the  firft.  Thus, 
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A  piece  of  crimfon  damask- 
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March  1 

Sold  to  Charles  Mitchell. 

Apr.  1 0 

Sent  to  Nichols  of  Briftol. 

Month- Book,  is  numbered  in  folios  like  the  ledger,  and  divider 
into  fpaces,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
12  months  of  the  year;  January,  February,  (Ac.  allowing  £ 
whole  folio,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to  each  month  ;  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fet  of  12  fpaces  for  every  different  year. — On  the  left- 
hand  page  enter  the  payments  to  be  made  to  you,  in  tha 
month  ;  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  payments  you  are  t( 
make.  Make  a  column  likewife  on  the  left-hand  of  everj 
page ;  in  which,  write  the  day  of  payment  ;  and  after  this 
the  name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor  ;  and  draw  the  fum  intc 
the  money-columns. — Fid.  Male.  p.  64. 

Book  of  Fejfels ,  is  kept  in  debtor  and  creditor;  a  particular  ac- 
compt  being  kept  for  each  veffel.  To  the  fide  of  debtor 
are  put  victualling,  fitting  out,  wages,  (Ac.  To  the  fide  o 
creditor  are  put  every  thing  the  veffel  has  produced ;  whe¬ 
ther  by  way  of  freight  or  otherwife.  Laftly,  the  total  o 
each  is  entered  in  the  journal,  upon  balancing  the  accompt  o 
each  veffel. 

Book  of  Workmen,  is  particularly  in  ufe  among  manufadurers 
who  have  confiderable  works  in  their  hands.  It  is  kept  debto: 
and  creditor  for  each  workman  employed.  On  the  fide  o 
debt  is  put  the  matters  given  them  to  work  ;  and  on  that  o 
credit,  the  work  they  return. 

"Book  of  Cargo,  or  Loading,  hvre  de  bord,  is  kept  by  a  clerk  o 
a  lhip  ;  wherein  are  entered  all  the  goods  aboard  the  veffel 
whether  thofe  only  for  freight,  or  for  fale,  or  exchange  :  th< 
whole  according  to  the  fpecification  in  the  mafter’s  bills  of  load- 

d  ^aVaTr'  Comm.  Sicppl,  p.  965.  voc.  LlVRE. 

Bank- Book.  In  cities  where  there  are  public  banks,  as  a 
Venice,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  London,  a  book  is  r 
ceffary  wherein  to  keep  an  account  of  the  fums  paid  to 
received  from  the  bank. — See  Bank. 
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Book,  abfolutely  ufed,  denotes  the  wafte-book,  fometimes  the 
journal  or  day-book. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  they  fay,  I  have  put  down  fuch  a  fum  in 
my  book:  you  fhall  have  an  extract  of  my  book,  hc.—F.  Sa¬ 
var.  D.  Comm.  T.  I.  p.  569.  voc.  Livre. 

Book  of  Rates,  is  a  book  eftablilhed  in  parliament,  Ihewing  at 
what  value  goods  which  pay  poundage  are  to  be  reckoned  at 
the  cuftom-houfe. — Fid.  D.  Ruft.  T.  i.  in  voc.  See  alfo 
Custom,  Duty,  Tonnage,  Poundage,  (Ac. 

The  book  of  rates  annexed  to  the  a<ft  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
made  in  the  12th  year  of  king  Charles  II.  is  fubferibed  with 
the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftcne,  then  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. — An  additional  book  of  rates  of  goods  and 
merchandizes  ufually  imported,  and  not  particularly  rated  in 
the  former  ;  with  rules,  orders,  (Ac.  is  figned  by  Spencer 
Compton  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  n  G.I.  c.  7. 

BOOK- BINDING,  the  art  of  fewing  together  the  fheets  of 
a  book,  and  covering  them  with  a  back.  See  Book. 

Binding  is  diftinguifhed  from  Jlitching ,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
leaves  are  only  fewed,  without  bands,  or  backs. 

We  fay,  French-binding,  law-binding,  marble-binding,  bind¬ 
ing  in  leather,  in  wood,  in  parchment,  in  fheep,  in  calf,  (Ac. 
Dutch-binding  is  where  the  backs  are  of  velom. — The 
Italians  are  ftill  contented  to  bind  in  a  coarfe,  thick  paper, 
called  binding  alia  Rujlica,  the  inconvenience  of  which  is  its 
being  liable  to  wear  out  without  careful  ufe.  —  F.  Barth,  de 
Lib.  Legend,  dijf.  4.  p.  99. 

No  doubt,  but  the  art  of  binding,  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the 
fcience  of  compofing  books ;  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther  followed  immediately  the  firft  invention  of  letters ;  fee 
Letter.  Whatever  the  matter  were  whereon  men  firft 
wrote,  there  was  a  neceflity  of  uniting  the  feveral  parts  to¬ 
gether  ;  as  well  for  the  making  of  one  piece,  as  for  the  better 
preferving  them  :  hence  the  origin  of  book-binding  ;  for  which, 
in  all  appearance,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Egyptians,  that 
learned  people,  among  whom  the  arts  and  fciences  began  to 
flourifh  fo  early. 

*  According  to  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.)  it  was  one  Phil- 
latius,  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who  firft  taught  the  ufe 
of  a  kind  of  glue,  to  fallen  the  feveral  leaves  together :  on 
which  account  a  ftatue  was  erefted  to  him. 

The  Manner  of  binding  Books  in  Folumes ,  i.  e.  of  gluing  the 
leaves  together,  to  roll  them  on  round  pieces  or  cylinders  of 
wood,  appears  the  moft  ancient ;  though  that  of  binding 
them  fquare,  and  of  fewing  feveral  quires  one  over  another, 
lays  claim  to  good  antiquity.  The  firft  of  the  two,  which 
we  call  Egyptian-binding ,  held  a  long  time  after  the  age 
of  Auguftus  ;  but  it  is  now  difufed,  excepting  in  the  Jewifti 
fynagogues,  where  they  continue  to  write  the  books  of  the  law 
on  veloms  fewed  together ;  making,  as  it  were,  only  one 
long  page,  with  two  rollers,  and  their  clafps  of  gold  or  filver 
at  each  extremity. — F.  Reimman.  Idea  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  243. 
— See  alfo  the  article  V olu me. 

The  form  now  in  ufe,  is  the  fquare  binding ;  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  one  of  the  Attali,  kings  of  Perga  - 
mus  ;  to  whom  we  likewilje  owe  the  manner  of  preparing 
parchment ;  called  in  Latin,  from  the  name  of  his  capital, 
Pergamena ,  or  Charta  Pergamea.  See  Parchment,  Ve¬ 
lom,  (Ac. 

Manner  of  binding  Books.  The  firft  operation  is  to  fold  the 
fheets  according  to  the  form,  viz.  into  two  for  folio’s,  four 
for  quarto’s,  eight  for  odlavo’s,  (Ac.  which  they  do  with  a 
flip  of  ivory  or  box,  called  a folding-flick:  in  this  the  workman 
is  dire&ed  by  the  catch- words  and  fignatures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages ;  fee  Printing.  The  leaves  thus  folded,  and 
laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fignatures,  are  beaten 
on  a  ftone  with  a  hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth  and  open 
well,  and  then  preffed.  Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  fewed 
in  a  fewing-prefs  upon  pack-threads  or  cords,  which  are 
called  bands,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  a 
convenient  number;  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  thread 
through  the  middle  of  each  fheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round 
each  band,  beginning  with  the  firft,  and  proceeding  to  the 
laft.  The  common  number  of  bands  are  fix  in  folio’s  and 
five  in  quarto’s,  odtavo’s,  (Ac.  After  this  the  books  arc- 
glued,  the  bands  being  opened,  and  feraped  with  a  knife,  for 
the  more  convenient  fixing  the  pafte-boards  ;  then  the  back  is 
turned  with  a  hammer,  the  book  being  fixed  in  a  prefs  between 
boards,  called  backing- boards  ;  in  order  to  make  a  o-r0ove 
for  fixing  the  pafte-boards.  The  boards  being  applied^  holes 
are  made  for  fixing  the  boards  to  the  book  ;  which  operation 
is  called  drawing  in.  Then  the  book  is  preffed,  in  order  for 
cutting ;  which  is  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  plough,  to 
which  is  fixed  a  knife.  After  this  the  book  is  put  into  a  prefs 
called  a  cutting-prcfs,  betwixt  two  boards,  the  one  lying 
even  with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon,  the  other 
above  it  for  the  knife  to  cut  againft.  See  Press. 

The  book  being  cut,  the  pafte-boards  are  fquared  with  a 
pair  of  iron- {hears;  it  being  then  ready  for  fprinklin^,  gild¬ 
ing,  blacking,  or  marbling  the  leaves.  The  colour  with 
which  it  is  fprinkled  are  ufually  vermilion  and  fap-green ; 
which  is  done  by  a  brufh  made  with  hog’s  briftles,&  hold¬ 
ing  the  brufh  in  one  hand,  and  moving  the  hair  with  the 
other. 

In  the  Frtnch-binding,  a  book  is  put  in  parchment,  i.  e.  a 

flip 
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*  flip  of  parchment  the  length  of  the  took,  is  applied  on  the 
mf.de  of  each  pafte-board  ;  fo  however,  as  that  being  ent  or 
indented  in  the  places  againft  the  bands,  it  comes  out  be¬ 
tween  the  edge  of  the  pafte-board  and  the  leaves  of  the  book  to 
cover  the  back  :  this  preparation,  called  indorfim,  feems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  French  binders  ;  who  are  enjoined  by  ordon- 
nance  to  back  their  books  with  parchment,  on  the  penalty  of 
30  livres  and the :  re  -binding  of  the  book:  it  is  done  in  \hl 
pref,  where  the  back  being  grated  with  an  iron  inftrument 
with  teeth,  to  make  the  parte  take  hold,  wherewith  the 

to'fortify  ^t*  “  “  5  they  afterwa'*  add  ftrong  glue 

MT"  imh  m,  ,hl  «&«— The  book  being  put  in 

the  prefs  between  two  boards,  is  feraped  with  a  knife  called  a 

ferape:  ;  and  after  that  with  another  called  a  (moother  in 

fcmoe  a  l£,fo  0lV  ***  thus  P"P**d,  'hey 

"u  r,  .  y  T  t'  Upon  the  fc“'.  'hen  wet  it  with  a 
little  fee-water,  and  rub  it  off  with  fome  clean  (havings. 

The  gilding-fee  is  made  with  the  white  of  an  egg  mix’d 
with  water  and  beat  well  together.  The  leaves  being 
wetted  with  the  fine-water  with  a  bruflr,  the  gold  is  then 
laid  upon  it,  and  afterwards  dried  before  the  fire.  When 
dned  it  is  burmfhed  off  with  a  dog’s-tooth  fet  in  a  handle. 
Blacking  the  leaves  is  done  with  fine  antimony,  the  leaves 

yu  1 SjW<2’  a)nd  antimony  rubbed  upon  it,  which  is  bur- 
mihed  off  when  dry. 

°n  the  gold  thus  applied  they  anciently  made  ornaments, 
W[th,h^t  ,ron.s  various  forms  and  devifes  ;  the  practice  of 
which  feemed  to  have  been  retrieved  in  France  about  the  be- 
ginmng  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  carried  to  a  good 
perfection  by  the  abbot  de  Seuil,  and  others  ;  and  called  by  a 
new  invented  name,  antiquing :  but  as  the  modern  tafte  feems 
rather  inclined  to  fimplicity,  it  is  probable  thefe  antiquo-mo- 
dern  ornaments  will  be  dropped  again. 

The  headband  is  now  added  ;  which  is  an  ornament  of  filk 
°.f  kJeral  col°urs,  or  even,  fometimes,  of  gold  or  filver, 
placed  at  each  extreme  of  the  back,  acrofs  the  leaves  ;  and 
wove  or  twilled,  fometimes  about  a  fingle,  and  fometimes  a 
double  piece  of  rolled  paper. 

For  the  covers ;  though  the  (kins  ufed  herein,  undergo  feveral 
preparations  in  the  hands  of  other  workmen  ;  yet  there  are 
fome  ftill  left  for  the  book-binder ,  and  peculiar  to  his  art :  thefe 
we  (hall  explain,  in  calf,  as  being  the  leather  moil  ufed  • 
and,  as  being  that  to  which  all  the  reft,  with  a  little  varia¬ 
tion,  may  be  referred. —The  calf-fkin  being  then  moiften’d 
in  water,  is  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  with  a  knife 
It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  none  of  thefe  preparations^ 
except  the  laft,  are  ufed  in  velvet,  be.  wherewith  books  are 
fometimes  cover’d  ;  in  regard  the  water  would  fpoil  them. 
The  cover  is  next  fmeared  over  with  pafte  made  of  wheat- 
flower  ;  then  ftretched  over  the  pafte-board  on  the  out-fide 
and  doubled  over  the  edges  within-fide  :  after  having  firft 
taken  off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  plaited  it  at  the 
head-bands.  They  then  cord  the  book,  or  bind  it  firmly  be¬ 
tween  two  boards  with  a  kind  of  whip-cord,  to  make  the 
cover  ftick  the  ftronger  to  the  pafte-board's  and  the  back  ;  as 
alfo  to  form  the  bands  or  nerves  the  more  accurately  :  in  this 
operation  the  workman  arms  his  hand  with  leather,  to  enable 
him  to  pinch  it  the  harder ;  and  ufes  a  pair  of  pincers  to 
bring  the  thread  nearer  each  band. 

The  book  is  now  fet  to  dry  ;  and  when  dry,  uncorded,  and 
the  leaves  at  each  end  opened,  the  book  is  wafhed  over  with 
a  little  pafte  and  water,  the  edges  and  fquares  blacked  with 
ink,  and  then  fprinkled  fine  with  a  brufh,  by  ftriking  it 
either  againft  the  hand  or  a  ftick,  or  with  larger  fpots  mix’d 
with  vitriol,  which  is  called  marbling. 

The  cover  is  now  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  ;  and  at  laft  polifhed  with  a  polifhing-iron,  paffed  hot 
over  the  glazed  cover. 

If  the  book  be  required  to  be  lettered,  they  pafte  a  piece  of 
red  morocco  on  the  back,  between  the  firft  and  fecond  band, 
to  receive  the  title  in  gold  letters  ;  and  fometimes  a  fecond 
between  the  next  bands  underneath,  to  receive  the  number 
of  the  volume. 

The  binding ,  properly  fo  called,  is  now  compleat  ;  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  gilding  work  on  the  back  and  cover  ; 
which  as  it  makes  a  part  of  the  book- binder’s  bufinefs  amon°- 
us,  (though  with  the  French,  br.  it  is  a  diftinft  profeflion) 
we  fhaJI  here  fubjoin. 

Manner  of  gilding  books  on  the  backs  and  covers . — In  ordinary 
,  binding. ,  they  gild  little  elfe  but  the  backs,  and  the  outward 

edges  of  the  cover.  On  the  backs  are  gilt  the  title  of  the 
book,  CSV.  with  flowers,  rofes,  knots,  ftars,  bV.  between 
the  bands:  on  the  covers  are  fometimes  added  comparti- 
ments,  arms,  be.  All  thefe  ornaments  are  made  with  each 
its  feveral  gilding- tool,  engraven  in  relievo  ;  either  on  the 
points  of  punchions,  as  thofe  of  letters,  rofes,  ftars,  be.  or 
around  little  cylinders  of  brafs,  as  the  lines,  embroideries,  be. 
The  punchions  make  their  impreflion  by  being  preffed  flat 
down ;  and  the  cylinders  by  being  rolled  along  by  an  iron 
ruler,  by  means  of  a  double  branch  ;  in  the  middle  whereof, 
they  are  fitted  on  an  iron  ftay,  or  axis,  that  paffes  the  middle 
of  their  diameters. 

To  apply  the  gold,  they  glaze  thofe  paj£s  of  the  leather, 
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whereon  the  tools  are  to  be  applied,  lightly  over  with  a  pen^ 
cil  or  fpongc  ;  and,  when  hall  dry,  lay  over  them  pieces  of 
leaf-gold  cut  out  neai  the  fize ;  and  on  thefe  ftamp  the  pun¬ 
chions,  or  roll  the  cylinders,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
icafonably  hot,  If  the  figures  be  large,  and  require  a  great 
relievo,  as  arms,  by.  they  are  beat  down  with  a  mallet  or 
hammer.  The  gilding  thus  finifhed,  they  rub  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  gold  with  a  hare’s  foot  ;  leaving  nothing  covered 
with  gold,  but  the  places  whereon  the  hot  tools  had  left  their 
lmpreflions.-^.  Savar.  T.  2.  p.  1373—1377.  Voc.  Re- 
lieure. 

Ahaf.  Fritfch,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  has  a 
differtation  exprefs  concerning  book-binders ,  de  bibliopegis  ; 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  laws  preferibed  thefe  artificers,  and 
the  tax  or  price  fettled  by  the  magiftrate  for  binding  books  of 
every  fort  in  fheep-fkin,  velom,  be. — The  rates  fixed  for 
binding  in  ftieep,  throughout  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
are  for  large  folio  s  1  guilder  or  florin,  3  groffes  ;  common 
folio,  1  florin  ;  large  quarto,  12  groffes  ;  common  quarto, 

8  grofles  ;  large  oCtavo,  5  groffes  ;  common  oCtavo,  4 
groffes  ;  duodecimo,  3  groffes  ;  fedecimo,  2  groffes. — V. 
Fritfch.  Trait,  de  Typogr .  Bibliopol.  Chartar.  b  Bibliopeg . 

dijf.  4.  §.  3* 

BOO  K-K. E  E PI  N  G,  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  ;  that  is, 
of  recording  the  tranfaefions  of  one’s  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  true  ftate  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  may  be 
thereby  known  with  the  greateft  clearnefs,  exactnefs,  and  eafe. 

*  Male.  Treat,  of  Book-keep.  c.  1.  fee.  1.  p.  t.  See  alfo  the 

article  Accounts. 

By  the  tranfaftions  of  one’s  affairs  are  meant  either  fuch 
as  relate  to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  deal,  or  the  things 
in  which  we  deal  ;  which  laft  are  either  money,  the  princi- 

^  o  eanS  0^cornrnerce>  or  goods,  comprehending  all  other 
effects. 

By  knowing  the  true  fate  of  one’s  affairs ,  is  meant  to  know 
what  relates  to  every  perfon  we  deal  with,  and  every  thing 
we  deal  in  ;  that  is,  what  every  perfon  owes  me,  or  I  owe 
him  ;  and  what  quantity  and  Value  of  every  kind  of  effe&s  is 
in  my  hand,  with  the  gain  and  lofs  on  that  fubjeCt  within 
the  time  of  the  account. 

I  he  ai  t  of  book-keeping  is  comprized  in  the  ufe  of  feveral  books 
ofaccompts,  partly  eftential,  and  partly  fubfidiary.  See  the 
article  Books. 

Books  are  either  kept  fingle,  as  among  retail  dealers  ;  or  dou¬ 
ble,  as  among  great  merchants  :  for  the  firft,  2.  journal,  or 
day-book ,  and  a  ledger ,  or  pof-book  are  fufficient ;  for  the  fe¬ 
cond,  there  are  feveral  others  required. 

All  authors  agree,  that  it  was  the  Italians,  particularly  thofe 

°*  u.eij1Cer  ^en.oa>  and  Florence,  who  firft  introduced  the 
method  of  keeping  books  double,  or  in  two  parts  :  hence,  a- 
mong  us,  it  is  called  The  Italian  method. 

In  this,  there  are  three  books,  generally  held  indifpenfably 
neceflary  ;  viz.  the  waf  e-book,  journal ,  and  ledger  :  befides, 

f  n6,  r1?/-  otbers’  to  number  of  thirteen,  or  morea 
called  Jubjervient  or  auxiliary  books ,  ufed  as  occafion  requires  ; 
viz.  the  cajh-book ,  debt-book ,  book  of  numero’ s,  of  invoices ,  of 
accompts-currant ,  of  commifions,  orders  or  advices,  of  acceptances , 
of  remittances,  of  expences ,  of  copies  of  letters,  of  veffels,  and  of 
workmen.  J 

Thefe  books  are  kept  the  fame,  as  to  fubftance,  in  moft  trading 
cities  in  Europe  ;  but  not  as  to  coin  :  each  being  regulated  by 
that  fort  of  coin  which  has  courfe  in  the  ftate  where  they  are. 
See  Money  and  Coin. 

In  England,  books  are  kept  in  pounds,  /hillings,  and  pence  ;  in 
France,  in  livres ,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  in  Holland,  in  fiorinsy 
patars,  an  openings',  at  Hantzic,  in  rixdJlars  ;  through  moft: 
parts  of  Germany,  in  forms ,  cruitzers,  and  pennings  ;  at 
Hambourg,  in  marks ,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs  •,  at  Lifbon,  in 
rees  ;  at  Florence,  in  gold  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  in  Spain, 
in  maravedis  j  fometimes  in  rials  or  pieces  of  eight  ;  at  Mef- 
fina,  and  through  Sicily,  in  ounces,  taris ,  grains,  and  pic- 
colis  ;  at  Venice,  in  ducats  ;  in  Mufcovy,  in  rupees ,  altins 
and  grives:  through  all  the  ftates  of  the  Grand  Sign  ior,  in 
piafers  and  afpers.—V.  Savar.  D.  Comm.  T.  2.  p.  c?8 fe a 
voc.  LlVRE.  !  '  J  1' 

Book-keeping ,  though  chiefly  in  ufe  among  merchants  and 
great  dealers,  is  yet  applicable  with  advantage  to  perfons  of 
all  other  conditions  ;  as  retailers,  ftewards,  gentlemen  of 
land-eftates,  be.  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  nar¬ 
rower  their  affairs  and  tranfa&ions  are,  the  fewer  books  they 
need  to  keep,  and  vice  verfa.  The  fame  ways  of  account¬ 
ing,  which  in  great  and  diffufed  trade  prevent  confufion 
by  an  artful  and  regular  difpofing  of  things,  if  applied  to 
mean  and  narrow  dealings,  will  create  confufion  at  leaft 
will  give  more  ado  than  needs;  fince  a  few  things  Ihew 
themfelves  readily,  and  are  examined  by  mere  iiifpedion  - 
fuppofing  no  other  method  but  a  wafte-book  record  •  everv 
corner  whereof,  in  very  fmall  dealings,  the  owner’s  eye  is 
acquainted  with,  fo  that  he  can  readily  turn  to  what  he 
wants;  but  111 AlarSer  accounts  is  impofiible,  which 

makes  order  the  ftrideft  form,  and  much  writing  abfolutely 

V-  thru°ne  rule  muft  be  ind^penfably  obferved 
in  all  cafes,  -y/z.  That  a  true  and  exaft  memorial  of  every 

thing  belonging  to  the  account  be  made,  juft  as  things  occur ; 

and 


© 
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*nd  if  bufinefs  encreafe,  fo  that  a  nearer  approach  to  *he^ 
perfection  of  accounting  be  neceffary,  this  will  1 
a  around-work,  on  which  you  may  raife  the  accomp 
what  form  you  pleafe.— But  the  leaft  a  man  can  do  will  be 
fome  part  of  the  method  explained  under  the  article  Books. 
Of  which  all  methods  whatever  are  a  part ;  as  comprehend¬ 
ing-  the  greateft  fimplicity  in  the  wafte-book,  and  art  in  the 


Fo°a  perfon  in  a  fingle  (late;  who  has  no  bufinefs,  but  the 
receiving  at  certain  times  in  a  year  a  fum  of  money,  which 
he  lays  out  again  for  his  private  and  perfonal  expences;,  a 

pocket-book  is  fufficient.  f 

For  one  in  a  married  ftate,  whofe  fortune  conhfts  alfo  of 
money,  as  he  has  a  greater  variety  of  expences,  he  muft  be 
careful  to  keep  an  exadl  account  of  what  cafh  he  receives 
and  pays.:  and  to  make  this  account  more  diftinCt  and  orderly, 
it  will  be  beft  to  keep  the  particulars  of  the  payments  in  a  fe- 
parate  book*  and  to  bring  them  into  a  cafh- book  once  a  week, 
in  totals,  digefted  under  fuch  denominations  as  he  thinks  fit, 
as  bread ,  beeryfefhy  coals ,  candles ,  &c.  Things  thus  brought 
into  the  ca{h-account,  may  be  again  drawn  into  an  abftraCt, 
(hewing  the  total  of  each  kind  of  expences  for  every  month, 
by  dividing  a  page  into  twelve  columns,  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  months  ;  and  then  in  fo  many  articles  on  the 
margin  fetting  the  names  of  the  feveral  heads  of  expences, 
and  againft  each,  under  the  refpedtive  month,  the  fum  of 
that  kind  of  expences  in  that  month  ;  then  will  the  fum  of 
the  money  in  the  columns  under  each  month  be  the  total  ex¬ 
pence  of  that  month,  and  the  aggregate  of  thefe  fums  the 
year’s  expence. — For  artificers,  handicrafts-men,  and  the 
like,  they  may  keep  accompts  of  the  expences  of  living,  as 
above  ;  but  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  make  a  diftinft  ac¬ 
compt  of  the  charges  and  profit  of  their  bufinefs,  which  may 
eafily  be  done,  by  an  exaCt  account  of  all  they  pay  or  owe 
for  the  materials  and  inftruments  of  their  work,  withfervants 
wages,  and  taxes  upon  their  trade  ;  and  of  all  they  receive 
or  is  due  for  their  work. — They  may  conveniently  keep  ac¬ 
compts  for  the  materials  of  their  work,  to  fatisfy  them  of 
the  difpofal  thereof,  and  ferve  as  a  check  on  fervants  who 
have  accefs  to  thofe  things,  and  they  muft  keep  accounts  for 
the  perfons  they  deal  with,  both  in  buying  and  felling. — 
For  petty  traders,  who  deal  in  fome  hundreds  of  trifling 
wares,  and  make  fales  to  the  value  of  a  farthing  or  half¬ 
penny,  thefe  cannot  pretend  to  keep  orderly  accompts  ;  the 
beft  they  can  do,  is  to  be  careful  that  fervants  do  not  wrong 
them  ;  for  they  have  no  account  of  goods  ;  and  if  you  afk 
what  of  any  kind  remains  with  them,  they  rauft  go  look, 
if  their  memory  fail.— Thefe  can  only  have  a  cafli-accompt, 
which  they  are  to  charge  once  a  week  with  the  money  re¬ 
ceived,  and  difeharge  for  what  they  give  out ;  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  that  they  ftiould  touch  the  cafti-box  or  till,  oftner 
than  once  a  week,  when  it  is  compleated  ;  but  if  they  do, 
they  muft  keep  a  feparate  accompt  of  what  they  take  out, 
to  know  what  was  received.  Befides  which,  they  ftiould 
have  a  kind  of  ledger  for  the  perfons  with  whom  they  deal 
upon  credit,  in  which  they  give  every  debtor  or  creditor  an 
accompt,  with  a  debt  and  credit  both  on  one  fide,  either 
with  a  double  money  column,  orconftant  deductions,  as  the 
debts  and  credits  fucceed  one  another. — They  may  alfo,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe,  have  a  memorandum,  or  day-book,  where¬ 
in  all  things  of  this  nature  are  writ  down,  and  then  carried 


into  the  other. 

For  more  confiderable  (hop-keepers,  who  commonly  deal  in 
a  few  different  fpecies  of  goods,  as  drapers,  mercers,  tsV.  they 
ufually  keep  a  ledger  for  perfons  and  wares  diftindl,  without 
any  formal  connection  or  reference  of  the  accompts,  in  their 
feveral  articles;  whereby  there  can  no  regular  balance  be 
made.  In  the  accompts  of  perfons,  they  ufe  the  formality  of 
a  debtor  and  creditor  (tile,  which  is  mere  (hew,  without  the 
real  value  of  a  regular  accompt  ;  there  being  no  oppofite  cor- 
refponding  debtors  and  creditors  to  be  found.  For  their  ledger 
of  wares,  as  they  call  it,  contains  nothing  of  this  ;  and  is 
but  an  imperfedt  contrivance,  which  they  fatisfy  themfelves 
with,  to  know  how  much  remains.  But  the  word  is,  that 
.  in  allotting  fpaces  for  the  accompts  of  wares,  they  frequently 
allow  no  more  than  they  fuppofe  may  ferve  for  the  retail  of 
the  quantity  firft  entered  on  that  fpace  ;  and  when  this  is  dif¬ 
pofed  of,  take  a  new  fpace  for  a  new  parcel  ;  which  in  a 
quick  trade  is  not  only  troublefome  but  confufed,  if  there  be 
any  of  the  old  parcels  remaining  ;  unlefs  they  carry  it  to  the 
new  accompt.  In  reality,  dealers  in  retail,  if  confiderable 
in  their  way,  ought  not  to  come  (hort  of  the  utmoft  pitch 
of  art:  at  leaft,  they  ftiould  keep  three  grand  books,  a 
zvafle ,  journal ,  and  ledger  ;  unlefs  they  (hall  think  fit  to  join 
the  firft  two  into  one.  The  wafte-book  to  contain  every 
thing  done  in  the  drop,  both  what  is  fold  on  truft,  and  for 
calh. — This  and  the  journal  may  be  made  in  one,  by  mark¬ 
ing  the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the  margin,  againft  every 
tranfa&ion  of  value.  — For  the  ledger-book ,  becaufe  there  are 
commonly  many  articles  of  debt  to  one  of  credit,  on  men’s 
accounts  with  whom  they  deal,  and  many  articles  of  credit 
for  one  of  debt,  upon  account  of  wares,  they  may  keep  the 
debt  and  credit  both  on  one  fide,  by  double  money  columns ; 
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in  the  one  of  which  let  the  debt,  and  in  the  other  the  credit 
be  fet. 

For  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates,  the  books  neceffary  to  be 
kept  are,  1°.  A  great  wafte-book  containing  a  plain  nar¬ 
rative  of  all  things  as  they  occur  ;  as  receipts,  and  payments; 
every  thing  given  and  received;  andj  in  (hort,  whatever 
is  done  relating  to  any  thing  or  perfon  they  are  concerned 
with:  out  of  which  are  to  be  made  up,  2°.  A  cajh-b&ok,  con¬ 
taining  in  a  plain  narrative  (tile,  upon  the  debtor-fide,  all  re¬ 
ceipts  of  money  ;  and  upon  the  creditor-fide,  all  payments  : 
and  though  there  be  feveral  articles  received  or  paid  together, 
belonging  to  the  fame  account,  which  are  entered  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  wafte,  yet  they  may  be  fet  down  here  in  a  total 
fum  :  for  example,  there  is  paid  26  /.  for  divers  pieces  of 
houfhold  furniture,  all  particularly  mentioned  in  the  wafte- 
book ,  yet  in  the  cafn-book  there  needs  no  more  than  to  fa yfpaid 
for  houfhold  furniture ,  &c.  30.  A  book  of  accompts  with 

tenants,  where,  in  diltinCt  places,  every  one’s  charge  and  dif¬ 
eharge  may  be  fairly  written,  without  any  great  formality  of 
(file ;  and  if  it  have  a  (how  of  debtor  and  creditor  fide,  it 
will  be  the  more  diftinCt.  40.  A  book  of  petty  accompts 
with  fervants  and  workmen,  &c.  50.  A  book  of  real  ac¬ 

compts  ;  containing  an  accompt  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other 
(lock  or  furniture,  to  know  at  all  times  what  you  have,  and 
how  it  is  difpofed  of. —If  a  gentleman  advance  no  nearer  to 
the  artificial  part  of  accompting,  he  muft  keep  an  accompt 
with  every  perfon,  with  whom  he  has  dealings  ;  which  may 
be  done  in  the  fame  book  with  his  tenants  accompts;  only 
allotting  diftinft  parts  for  them  ;  thelaft  will  take  no  great 
room  compared  with  the  other :  thefe  books  of  accompts 
muft  have  indexes. 

For  factors  or  ftewards  on  land-eftates,  a  general  wafte-book 
will  be  neceffary,  to  contain  all  matters  tranfadled,  relating 
to  their  mafter’s  concerns,  under  their  management.  Out  of 
which  let  them  make  a  cafh-book ,  in  the  manner  above  di¬ 
rected  ;  alfo  a  book  of  real  accompts,  that  they  may  know 
what  real  effe&s,  befides  money,  they  have  the  charge  of, 
and  how  it  is  difpofed  of ;  particularly  the  corn-rents,  which 
have  been  delivered  by  the  tenants,  and  put  in  the  granaries 
under  their  charge,  to  be  difpofed  and  given  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  order. — Vid.  Male.  Treat,  of  Book-keep.  app.  p.  7, 
— 30. 

BOOK-SELLER,  a  profeffed  trader  in  books  ;  whether 
he  print  them  himfelf,  or  procure  them  to  be  printed  by 
others,  for  fale.  See  Book. 

Bookfellers ,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  bibliopoles ,  among 
the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  diftindf  from  that  of  librarii. 
SeeLiBRARii.  Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall  ware, 
like  our  publiftiers,  were  more  particularly  denominated  li- 
belliones  ;  whence  Statius,  — de  capfa  miferi  libellionis. — Vid. 
Stat.  Sylv.  1.  4.  Car?n.  9.  v.  21.  Fabr.  Thef  p.  1395- 
Authors  frequently  complain  of  the  arts  of  bookfellers*:  lord 
Shaftefbury  gives  the  procefs  of  a  literary  controverfy  blown 
up  by  bookfellers  b.  The  publication  of  books  depends  much  on 
the  tafte  and  difpofition  of  bookfellers :  among  the  German 
writers  we  find  perpetual  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  bookfellers  ;  many  are  forced  to  travel  to  the  book-fairs 
at  Frankfort,  or  Leipfic,  to  find  bookfellers  to  undertake  the 
impreffion  of  their  works :  at  Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the 
mart  of  books,  as  Paul’s  Church-yard,  or  Fleetftreet  among 
us  :  whence  that  of  Martial  c, 

Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabernas , 

Cum  tibi ,  parve  liber,  ferinia  nofra  vacent. 
a  Vid.  Schoettg.  diff.  de  librar.  &  bibliop.  Saleng .mem.  de  liter. 
T.  1.  p,  174.  b  Charaft.  T.  3.  p.  10,  feqq.  Item  p.  i$.feqq. 
Item  p.  27.  cVid.  Martial.  Epig.  1.  1.  ep.  4.  v.  1  . 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for  the  refort 
of  bookfellers ,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  Hol¬ 
land,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  each  their  (hop  or  ware¬ 
house,  over  which  is  inferibed  the  name  of  fome  celebrated 
bookfeller  of  former  times ;  offeina  Elzeviriana ,  Frobeniana , 
Morelliana ,  Janfoniana ,  &c.  A  like  conceit  has  taken  fome 
London  bookfellers ,  to  inferibe  over  their  door,  bibliopoliu?ny 
as  if  people  could  not  know  a  (hop  to  be  a  bookfeller' s  without 
a  Latin  name.  Even  ftall-men  dignify  their  (lands  with  bi- 
bliopoliutn  ;  and  Moorfields  may  probably,  ere  long,  be  fur- 
rounded  with  bibliopolia. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers  were  united 
in  the  fame  perfons  a.  See  Printer. — Labbeb  gives  a  lift  of 
learned  bookfellers  ;  moft  of  whom  were  alfo  authors. — Of  late 
days,  bookfellers  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs  compafs, 
and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books  to  one  fet  of  per¬ 
fons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  another,  content  themfelves 
with  the  gainful  part ;  thus  miniftring  to  the  republic  ot 
letters  not  with  the  head,  or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only. 
In  which  refpedt,  not  to  mention  fome  of  our  own  bookfellers , 
theVander  Aa’s  at  Leyden, Gleditfch’s  and  Fritfch’s  atLeipfic, 
Mortiers  and  Wetfteins  at  Amfterdam,  and  Halma’s  at 
Utrecht',  though  much  below  the  Stephens’s,  Aldus’s,  Vafco- 
fans,  Frobenius’s,  and  Morels,  have  neverthelcfs  acquired  a  juft 
fame.  —  3  lid.  Struv.  Introd.  in  notit.  Rei  Literar.  c.  11.  §.  15* 
p.  930.  Thurman.  Bibl.  Acad.  p.  56.  feq.  b  Labbe  Bibliotb. 
Bibliothecar .  p.  233.  c  Struv.  lib.  cit.  §.  38.  p.  953. 

The 
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The  chief f  faience  of  bookfeller,  is  the  |3  ^opooatu,  or know- 
.ejge  ot  books  ;  we  mean  of  the  titles,  different  editions 
pnces  and  fcarcity  of  books,  without  regard  to  then  contents’ 
or  quahnes,  otherwife  than  as  thefe  affedt  the  tide  of  them 
l'ia.  Struv.  Introd.  in  notit.  Rei  Literar  c  r  K  T  r  r 

article ^ook^'  ^  ^  2<  p'  **' j£'  ^aliofhe 

An  acquaintance  with  th eloolfellers  marks  or  finis  frenuen, 
ly  expreffed  on  the  title-pages  of  their  books,  is  of’foine  ufe 
by  realon  many  hooks,  elpecially  in  the  lad  century,  lie  no 
other  defignat, on  either  of  printer,  bookfeller,  or  even  city 
-The  Wren  then,  is  the  mark  of  Raphelengius  at  Ley' 
den,  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin  twilled  round  it,  of  'he 
MainitiiatV'en'Ce  and  Rome;  the  Arion  denotes  a  book 
printed  by  Oporinus  at  Bafil ;  the  caducous,  or  p  JaL  by the 
Wechelius’s  at  Paris  and  Francfort ;  the  eranT bv  Cra 

Vatofan  at  VT  1 17“"  2‘  Antw«P  * 

Blaew  at  Amft  J  t  lE  a  ba,ance>  by  Jallfon  °! 

claew,  at  Amfterdam  ;  the  1,1!,,  by  the  Junta’s  at  Venice 

lorence,  Lyons  and  Rome ;  the  mulberry-tree,  by  Morel  at 

Paris  ;  the  ohve-tree  by  the  Stephens’s  a.'  Paris Id  Geneva, 

.  'I  Elzevirs  at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden  ;  the  bird  between 

twoferpenu ,  by  the  Frobemus's  at  Bafil  ;  the  truth,  by  the 

Commehns  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris ;  the  Saturn,  by  Coiinte- 

yrrw Badius  «*. ~hd .  Bain. 
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-  X  -  -  *  r’  i-iauiuc  XTHJCr 

Jugem  desJav.  T.  i.  P.  2.  p.  qi.feqq. 

f ttf  Tn  Zlkmid  °f  aglntSs  °r  CUrat0rs  in  the  rePublic  of 

hlrTnf  r  J  p  aCeiS>  th7  are  ranked  among  the  mem- 
berSof  nniverfities,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ftudents  • 

w  3t  and  Paris  a’  where  they  have  al- 

1T  7  dlftingUifbed  from  the  vulgar  and  mechanical  tra¬ 
ders,  and  exempted  from  divfers  taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on 
other  companies  b.  *  Vid.  Fritfch.  diff.  de  bibllp, c  y  §  T 

The  traffi/of  h D\C°mm'  T'  2*  P;  535-  fa.  me. '  LibraW' 
“I  f'0/  b°°ks  was  anciently  very  inconfiderable  ;  info- 
much  that  the  book- merchants  both  in  England,  France 
bpain,  and  other  countries,  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  appella- 

inthf  ftreT^’  haTS  n°  ft°ps’  but  onl7  ffands  oralis 

Du  Cant  S/M  r'7  eXp°fed  their  Wares  t0  fale— ^ 

Durino-^th-  951*  Stationarii. 

the  bofkMB  ftai  ’  -thC  JIV1  mag,ftrate  took  little  notice  of 
th e  bookfellers leaving  the  government  of  them  to  the  uni 

verfmes,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediarel  ^ 

tamers ..  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regulations 

fi  nFTu  °n  th?-rr  b°°ks’  examined  their  correftnefi  and 
pumflied  them  at  difcretion.— But  when  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  books  and  bookfellers  began  to  multiply  •  it  became 
a  matter  of  more  conference,  and  the  foveleLs  took  the 
direction  of  them  into  their  own  hands  givino-  them  new 
ftatutes,  appointed  officers  to  fix  prices  a,  and  gra&nt 
privileges  b,  fcV.-a  Vid.  Fritfch.  dijf.  de  bibliof.  c.  4  Ji 
f  \  5*  Thurman,  bibl.  acad.  p.  10. 

Chev!  her  Ihews  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  had  formerly 
the  foie  power  of  creating  and  appointing  bookfellers  l ho 
were  to  take  an  oath  to  the  univerfity  ;  and  were  renuter 
part  of  the  academical  body,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  the  exemp 
tions  of  the  other  members  thereof.  They  were  to  gTve  fe' 
cunty  to  the  univerfity  for  their  behaviour"  and  produce  at- 
teftations  of  their  capacity  for  the  difeharge  of  their  office  • 
he  univerfity  alfo  depofed  and  expelled  them  at  diferedon  • 
they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  all  alTemblies  of  the  univerfi ' 
ty,  when  fummoned,  and  affiftat  the  public  proceffions  there 
of :  they  were  obliged  to  lend  their  b^ks  to^e  read  o  eve'" 
copied  by  fuch  as  were  difpefed  ,o  borrow"  on  cerr’ato  con- 
ditions,  prefcribed  by  the  univerfity.  If  they  kept  anv 
by  them  which  were  not  correftf  the  univerfity  punned 
them:  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  any  boo/ of  a  a 
dent  without  leave  of  the  rcStor  :  nor  wer/they  altowed  to 
gain  above  four  demersin  a  livre,  by  anv  conies  fnlrl  th 
members  of  the  univerfity.  Every  bookfeller  was  obliged  to 
have  a  catalogue  of  all  his  books  hung  up  in  the  ffiop  with 
the  prices,  as  rated  by  the  univerfity  :  no  bookfeller  whn 
not  taken  the  oaths  '»  the  univerlfty,  mlgK ’a  book  of 

IT  flflefT-T  CheViIK  W  horifdl^f 

t. 23- 24°-  Sarar- ^  coJt. , 

This  ft  ate  lafted  from  the  thirteenth  century  till  the  inven 
tion  of  printing,  and  even  till  the  end  of  the  fifw  Vi 
tury ;  during  which  time  there  were  only  allowed  r  "  T" 
four  two  binders,  two  illumin  k  nTtwo  S 

book-wmers,  or  copifts.-But  from  that  time  the  kines  of 
KSS  of  th™ :  LewisXI.  thought 

ds  I.  Mder:,henrer  f"' 

.hot,, y,  and  received  ftatutes  Lm  the  Z. 

what  wY W,'h  ^ s  ,n  High  Dotch  un.ranftated  : 

ciples  °f  the  Imperial  and  Saxon  laws;  as, -whether  ai  v  CP0 Z 
money  be  due  to  an  author,  who  has  not  been  able  ^  S 

(.i*  book  b^reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  i,  ?_whe.her  a  lot 


feller,  who  printed  the  firft  edition,  be  entitled  to  the  refufil 
of  the  fecontl  ?— Whether  new  copy-money  be  due  from  the 
bookfeller  to  an  author  on  a  new  edition  of  a  book?  Whe¬ 
ther  a  bookfeller  may  reprint  a  book  without  the  knowledge 
and  con  fen  t  of  the  author  ?— Whether  a  number  of  copies  be 
ue  to  r  le  author  over  and  above  the  copy-money?  which 
he  refill ves  in  the  affirmative. -And  whether  a  bookfeller  may 
leize  his  books^unpaid  lor,  in  a  ftudent’s  ciofet?  which  he 
olves  in  the  affirmative  *.-See  further  concerning  book  filers, 
in  the  writers  on  Books  and  Prin-Tj-  rs.  More  e  pecially 
*n  cjocttgentusb,  delaCaillec,  Chevillier d,  and  others e, 
vvho  have  wntten  exprefty  on  the  fubjeft.-  a  Vid.  Fritfch. 
tradt.  dcTypegr.  id  Bibliopolis ,  &c.  Jen.  1675.  4°.  diff.  2. 

Cf  '  Schoettgemi  diff.  de  Librariis  iff  Bibliopolis  an- 

TrZ  L,?f-  ?7 10-  A  notitia  of  it  is  given  in  Re, mm. 

/  ;  /•  '  antiq'  /?'•  p-  6o-  ciean  de  Ia  Cai lie,  Hiftoire  de 
imp)  unerie  &  de  la  hbraire ,  jujque  en  1689.  Par.  1689.  40. 
An  extract  of  which  is  given  in  Journ.  des  fcav.  f.  17  p. 
Abj.feq.  And.  Chevillier  V Origins  de  Hmfrimerie.  Par. 
1095.  4°-  An  extract  of  it  is  given  in  Journ.  des  fcav.  T.  27 
p.  223.  jeqq.  Itcmp.  235.  feqq.  e. Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  iq. 
Rn'rl’^T  xt°A*  ^  Thurm.  Bibl.  Acad.  p.  io.  Item  p.  56. 
UUkiN(j,  am°ng  merchants,  iffc.  the  making  an  entry  of 
any  matter  in  the  journal.  See  Book,  Book-keeping, 
and  Journal.  ’ 

BOOM,  in  the Tea-language,  a  long  pole  wherewith  they 
fpread  out  the  clue  of  the budding- fail,  fometimes  alfo  that  of 

main-  ail  and  forefai],  to  make  them  broader,  and  re¬ 
ceive  more  wind. 

<hecaPnIS  fa'd  t0  COme  when  makes  all  the  fail 

BOubred^°dde,Sma  P°'e  with  a  bulh  or  batot  on  t,ie  toP. 

called  a  beael  &e  Be  aco  in‘°  "  !  °therWife 

BOOT,  Srodeauin,  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals;  to  extort 
a  confeffion,  by  means  of  a  boot,  (locking,  or  bulkin  of  parch- 

V.  brg  Pr'  °n  ,he  kg  moift>  and  bro“ght  "tar 
rmns  ^Teraufpliif^  ^  kg  ™knt^  a"d  — 

3notber  kind  of  toot  ;  confifting  of  four  thick 
ftrong  boards  bound  round  with  cords :  two  of  thefe  are  put 

on  /!  ”  iC,  cr'm,nal’s  Jegs,  and  the  two  others  placed  one 
on  the  outfffie  of  one  leg,  and  the  other  on  the  other  ;  then, 

q  zmg  the  legs  againft  the  boards  by  the  cords,  the  cri¬ 
minal  s  bones  are  feverely  pinched,  or  even  broken,  £*. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  ;  but  fubfifts  ftill  in  fome 
other  countr.es,  particularly  Gotland. 

R Se„e the  article  HouatNG. 

Jdi  b’  ’?  aftTomy>  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  he 
mifphere,  whofe  liars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  a  f  ",  in 

llT  Sf  1  m,  Bayer’s  34  ’  i"  Hevehus’s  j°2  ;  and  fnMr 

;Their  ,ongit“d-  ^ W 


lames  and filiations  of  the  fans. 


Middle  of  5  Jn  the  fore  leg 

Southern 

S 

Baft  of  the  tail  of  urfa  major 
North,  of  the  ieg 
10 

Inform,  before  the  preced.  thigh 
In  the  prcc.  thigh 

lS 

fright  one  betwixt  thighs,  Arfturus 
1  reced.  in  the  north,  hand 

In  the  preced.  arm 
20 


up  Longitud. 

Cr$’ 

3 

Latitude. 

North. 

'  0  11/ 

0  /  // 

—  IO  51  56 

28  11  26 

9  43  34 

30  32  0 

9  29  51 

33  59  22 

1 3  37  5° 
*4  51  57 

26  52  8 

25  12  47 

12  26  17 

30  14  28 

J1R  22  34  24 

54  24  0 

—  14  10  50 

27  3 1  38 

14  59  00 

28  641 

11  00  38 

36  33  10 

14  27  1 

31  28  30 

12  13  5 

36  53  16 

1 5  43  4 

35  4i  3 

22 


9  2  + 
8  42 


Middle  one  in  the  hand 
1  hat  following  Arflurus 
Laft  of  three  in  the  hand 
Small  one  following  the  north,  hand 
25 

Preced.  againlt  the  girdle 

In  the  preced.  fhoulder 
Subfeq.  againft  the  fhoulder 
South,  in  the  following  leg 

3° 

In  the  pofterior  heel 


That  following  the  preced.  arm 


23  26  33 
l9  53  52 
W25  36  39 
~  23  23  52 

2  37  32 

22  11  11 
UR  26  46  14 
22  38  00 
UR  28  14  00 
24  *  35  46 


35 


-  8  25  50 

22  49  58 
13  18  18 
J9  31  33 

27  30  5 

28  4  21 

"U  0  55  28 

~  z9  37  33 
9  58  2 

23  36  32 


24  51 

22  15  30 

30  57  o 

58  54  44 

25  10  15 

54  39  20 

28  27  o 
58  55  33 

31  45  14 
60  10  4 

58  55  5 

42  27  57 
35  6,3 
49  33  o 

42  8  24 

3°  23  18 ( 

27  53  42*  3 
22  4i  32 | 4  5 

25  59  55  6 

55  2 7  39,  6 
4°  o  9  6 


I  P 


PP 


Names 


BOR 


Names  and  filiations  of  the  pars. 

North,  in  the  hind  leg 

Againft  pofterior  thigh,  under  the  gir 

Jn  the  hind  leg 

Firft  of  three  over  the  head 

4° 

In  the  pofterior  hand 
In  the  head 

In  the  wrift  of  the  pofterior  hand 
In  the  extrem.  of  the  ftaff’s  handle 
Middle  over  the  head 
45 

In  the  ftaff,  near  the  hand 
Pofterior  over  the  head 
South  of  the  middle  one  in  the  ftaff 
In  the  hind  Ihoulder 

5°  ,  , 


cn 

• 

Lopgitud. 

Ctq 

p 

(St 

0 

/ 

// 

28 

27 

45 

• 

23 

44 

35 

29 

10 

33 

1 1 
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48 

20 

6 

51 

29 

26 

43 

19 

53 

41 

% 

29 

10 

20 

O 

5* 

38 

13 

28 

53 

% 

O 

34 

22 

13 

58 

% 

O 

51 

10 

28 

48 

8 

% 

O 

55 

3 

n 

2 

44 

45 

28 

1 1 

44 

28 

2 1 

36 

28 

24 

27 

% 

O 

46 

9 

Latitude 

2 

North. 

CTQ 

0  /  // 

P 

31  17  7 

4  5 

40  38  21 

3 

33  47  28 

4 

Z 

57  54  » 
52  57  48 

O 

6  7 

40  11  33 

5 

54  10  38 

3 

42  11  40 

5 

40  29  15 

5 

60  33  37 

6 

41  54  43 

6 

61  7  22 

7 

45  4  7 

5 

49  0 

3 

49  9  16 

6 

46  49  30 

5 

53  26  56 

4 

57  6  25 

5 

57  H  4° 

5 

57  *4  46 

6 

North  of  the  middle  ones  in  the  ftaff 

South,  in  the  extrem.  of  the  ftaff 
More  north. 

Another  following  this 

BORAMEtI!  See  Zoophyte. 

BORAX,  a  mineral  urinous  fait,  of  the  nitrous  kind  ;  chiefly 
ufed  in  foldering,  and  fufing  of  metals ;  fometimes  alio  in 
medicine,  as  an  emetic  and  promoter  of  delivery. 

Borax  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  denomination  chryfocolla:  though  M.  Geoffroy 
gives  fome  reafons  for  believing  the  modern  borax  a  different 
thing  from  the  chryfocolla  of  the  ancients.  Vid.  Mem.  Acad. 
j R.  Scienc.  an.  1732./).  549.  See  Chrysocolla. 

Pliny  divides  the  ancient  borax  or  chryfocolla  into  natural  and 
artificial:  the  natural ,  according  to  him,  is  only  a  (limy 
humour  running  in  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  even 
lead  ;  which  being  congealed  and  hardened  by  the  winter’s 
cold,  becomes  of  the  confiftence  of  pumice-ftone.  Plin.  Hijl. 

Nat.  1.  33.  c.  15.  . 

For  the  artificial ,  it  is  made  by  letting  water  run  in  the 
veins  of  the  mine,  all  the  winter  long,  till  June  ;  and  letting 
the  mine  dry  the  reft  of  the  year. — So  that  artificial  borax ,  is 
no  more  than  the  mineral  putrified  and  corrupted. 

The  fame  naturalift  diftinguifhes  it  into  black,  green ,  yel¬ 
low,  and  white ,  which  affume  their  feveral  colours,  as  well 
as  values,  from  the  different  mines  wherein  they  are  formed. 
The  moderns  alfo  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  borax ;  natural , 
which  is  crude  ;  and  artificial ,  which  is  purified  and  refined. 
Crude,  or  natural  borax ,  borace  non  rifatto ,  is  a  mineral  fait, 
of  the  common  form,  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  feveral  parts  of 
Perfia,  and  found  alfo  at  the  bottom  of  a  torrent,  running 
in  the  mountains  of  Purbeth,  near  the  frontiers  of  White 
Tartary  :  when  taken  up,  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  ;  where  it 
acquires  a  reddifti  fatnefs  which  ferves  to  feed  it,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  calcining.  When  in  its  perfection,  it  is  fent  to  Ama- 
dabat,  in  the  territories  of  the  Great  Mogol,  where  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  merchants  buy  it. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  natural  borax,  drier,  and  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  like  Englifh  copperas ;  only  differing  from  the 
former,  by  its  being  longer  expofed  to  the  air. 

For  artificial  or  refined  borax,  borace  rifatto ,  it  was  the  Vene¬ 
tians  who  firft  found  out  the  art  of  preparing  it  ;  or  rather, 
of  purifying  the  natural:  it  is  faid  to  be  done  by  diffolving  it 
in  water  ;  then  filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it ;  ufing,  for  that 
purpofe,  cotton  matches;  about  which  the  borax  cryftallizes, 
like  fu^ar-candy  and  verdigreafe  on  wood. — The  Dutch,  after 
refining  it,  reduce  it  into  little  pieces,  like  tagged  points ;  and 
it  is  thus  commonly  ufed. 

Borax, refined,  either  in  theDutch  or  Venetian  manner,  lhould 
be  clear  and  tranfparent,  ahnoft  infipid  to  the  tafte  ;  and  above 
all,  care  muft  be  taken  it  have  no  mixture  of  Englifh  allom. 
Borax  is  of  fome  further  ufe  in  medicine,  as  it  enters  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  unguentum  citrinum.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  fucus  for  the  ladies.  ' 

Agricola  fays,  there  is  a  foffil  nitre,  as  hard  as  that  whereof 
the  Venetians  make  borax :  in  which  he  has  reafon  ;  this  ni¬ 
tre  being  nothing  but  the  Perfian  borax  above  mentioned. 
What  he  adds,  that  the  Venetian  borax  is  made  of  the  urine 
of  young  people  who  drink  wine,  beat  in  a  brazen  mortar  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  unguent ;  then  mixed  with  verdigreafe' 
and  nitre  :  is  not  only  falfe,  but  is  a  mifreprefentation  of  a 
paffage  in  Pliny  Hijl.  Nat.  1.  33.  c.  5. 

M.  Lemery  the  younger  has  made  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  borax,  by  which  it  appears — I  hat  borax  unites 
with  acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  that  it  abforbs  them, 
and  together  with  them  forms  new  falts  of  different  kinds 
according  to  the  fpecies  of  acid  employed.— That  thefe  acids 
incorporate  themfelves  in  the  borax  as  they  do  in  alcaly  falts. 
—In  reality,  the  borax  is  itfelf  a  true  native  alcaly,  which 
does  not  need  ’any  art  or  decompofition  to  render  it  fuch,  as 
rhe  common  alcaly  falts  do.— That  its  action  on  acids  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  common  alcaly  falts,  in  that  it  is  peace¬ 
able  and  raifes  no  commotion,  6c.  Vid.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc. 
an.  1728.  item  an.  1729.  p.  400.  feqq,  item  an.  1732.  p.  549. 
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BOR 

BORDER,  in  herald  ry.  See  the  article  Bo r  d  u  r  e  . 

BORDERS,  among  florifts,  are  fuch  leaves  as  hand  about 
the  middle  thrum  of  a  flower.  See  F  lower. 

BORD-FR E  E.  Seethe  article  Free. 

B  O  R  D- H  A  L  F  P  E  N  N  Y,  or  Brod - h  a  l f  p  e  n  n  y,  money 
paid  in  markets,  and  fairs,  for  fetting  up  boards,  tables,  and 
ftalls,  for  the  fale  of  wares. 

BORD-LANDS,  the  demefnes  anciently  kept  by  the  lords 
in  their  hands,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. — 
This  was  alfo  anciently  called  bondage.  See  Demain,  and 
Bord  -fervice. 

BO  RD-S  ER  VI  CE,  called  alfoBoRDAGE,  the  tenure  of 
lands,  on  condition  of  furnifhing  provifion  for  the  lord's 
board  or  table.  Spelm.  Gloff.  p.  85.  voc.  Bordarii.  See  Bord- 

LANDS. 

Some  lands  in  the  manor  of  Fulham  and  elfewhere,  are  ftill 
held  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  by  this  fervice,  that  the  te¬ 
nants  pay  fixpence  per  acre  in  lieu  of  finding  provilion  for 
their  lord’s  table. 

BOR  DURE,  or  Border,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  addition 
on  the  limb  of  a  fhield,  in  form  of  a  hem,  or  girdle,  en- 
compafling  it  all  round,  and  ferving  as  a  difference.— See 
fab.  Herald,  fig.  10.  See  alfo  the  article  Difference. 

The  bordure  muft  be  about  one  fixth  part  of  the  breadth  of 

the  fhield.  ,  . 

Simple  bordure^  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  colour  or  metal 
throughout ;  and  is  the  firft  addition  of  younger  brothers.— 
There  are  others,  componed ,  countred,  ingrailed,  indented, 
and  charged  with  other  pieces  ;  which  make  different  addi¬ 
tions  for  younger  brothers  in  feveral  degrees. 

If  the  line  which  conftitutes  the  bordure  be  ftreight,  and  the 
bordure  plain,  as  they  call  it  in  blazoning,  the  colour  of  the 
bordure  alone  is  named  :  as,  he  beareth  gules,  a  bordure  or. 

If  a  bordure  be  charged  with  any  parts  of  plants  or  flowers 
they  fay,  verdoy  of  tretoils.  If  it  confift  of  ermins,  vairy, 
or  any  of  the  furs,  the  term  is,  purfiew  of  ermins  :  if  the 
bordure  be  charged  with  martlets,  the  word  is,  charged  with 
an  enaluron  of  martlets,  &c. 

BOREALIS  Aurora .  See  A u r o r a  Borealis. 

BOREAS*,  a  Greek  name  now  in  popular  ufe  for  the 
north  wind.  See  Wind  and  North. 

*  Etymologifts  ufually  derive  the  word  either  from  the  Greek 
Ron,  clamor,  noife  ;  or  from  efca,  food;  becaufe, 

forfooth,  it  creates  an  appetite,  or  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  yield  us  food  :  others  chufe  to 
deduce  it  from  the  Hebrew  birjah,  food  ;  or  from  beri,  calm- 
nefs ;  bor,  purity  ;  or  bar,  corn.— The  ancients  fuppofed 
boreas  only  blew  out  of  Thrace. 

Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently,  and  with  much  greater  pro¬ 
priety,  boreas  fignified  the  north-eaft  wind,  blowing  at  the 
time  of  the  fummer  folftice  :  he  adds,  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Celtic  bore,  morning  ;  in  regard  their  prnicipal  light, 
in  that  feafon,  came  from  that  quarter,  whence  alfa  the  winds 
then  ufually  blew. 

BOREE,  or  Bouree,  a  kind  of  dance,  compofed  of  three 
fteps  joined  together  by  two  motions  ;  and  begun  with  a 
crotchet,  rifing.  The  firft  couplet  contains  twice  four  mea- 
fures,  and  the  fecond  twice  eight.  It  confifts  of  a  balance- 
ftep  and  a  coupee :  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  Auvergne ; 
others  fay  from  Bifcay. 

BOROUGH,  Burrough,  Borow,  or  Burgh,  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  a  town,  or  a  corporation  which  is  not  a  city. 
See  Town,  and  City. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  borge ,  or  borgh,  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a  company  con¬ 
fining  of  ten  families,  who  were  bound  and  combined  toge¬ 
ther  as  each  other’s  pledge.  Bra&on  /.  3.  tr.  2.  c.  19.  See 
Friburgh. 

Afterwards,  as  Verftegan  has  it,  borough  came  to  fignify  a 
town  that  had  fomething  of  a  wall  or  inclofure  about  it :  fo  > 
that  all  places  which  among  our  anceftors  had  the  denomina¬ 
tion  borough,  were  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified. 

But,  in  later  times,  the  fame  appellation  was  alfo  bellowed 
on  feveral  of  the  villa  infigniores,  or  country  towns  of  more 
than  ordinary  note,  though  not  walled.  See  Village,  &c. 
Borough,  or  burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to  fuch 
towns,  and  villages  as  fend  burgefles,  or  reprefentatives  to 
parliament.  See  Burgess,  and  Representative. 
Boroughs  are  equally  fuch,  whether  they  be  incorporate  or 
not ;  there  being  great  numbers  of  our  Englilh  boroughs 
not  incorporated :  and,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations 
that  are  not  boroughs-,  e.  gr.  Kingfton,  Deal,  Kendal,  &c. 
See  Corporation,  6c. 

Boroughs,  are  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  by  charter ,  or  fiatute  ; 
and  thofeby  preficription,  or  cujlom.  See  Prescription,  &e- 
The  number  of  boroughs  in  England  is  149  ;  fome  whereof 
fend  one,  fome  two  reprefentatives.  See  Parliament. 
Royal  Boroughs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made  for  the 
advantage  of  trade,  by  charters,  granted  by  feveral  of  their 
kings;  having  the  privilege  of  fending  commiflioners  to  re- 
prefent  them  in  parliament,  befides  other  peculiar  privileges. 
Thefe  form  a  body  of  themfelves,  and  fend  commiflioners, 
each,  to  an  annual  convention  at  Edinburgh,  to  confult  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  the  general  filtered  of  the  boroughs. 

Borough- 


BOX 


BoROUGH -Ertglijh,  denotes  a  cuftomary  defcent  of  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  in  certain  places,  whereby  they  come  to  the  youngeft, 
inftead  of  the  eldeft  fon  ;  or,  if  the  owner  have  no  iflue,  to 
the  youngeft,  inftead  of  the  eldeft  brother  ;  for  that  the 
youngeft  is  fuppofed,  inlaw,  the  leaft  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf. 
See  Descent,  <&c. 

Borough-//m(/,  or  //(^-Borough,  is  the  chief  man  of  the 
decenna,  or  hundred  ;  chofe  by  the  reft  to  fpeak  and  a<ft  in 
their  behalf.  See  Head-Borough,  Hundred,  Frank¬ 
pledge,  &c. 

In  many  parilhes,  head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  head 
conftable,  where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his  afliftants,  to 
ferve  warrants,  &c.  See  Const  able,  &c. 

BOSCAGE,  denotes  a  place  fet  with  trees,  a  grove,  or  thic¬ 
ket.  See  Wood,  Grove,  &c. 

In  a  Law  Senfe ,  Boscage,  Bofcagium ,  fignifies  maf,  or  fuch 
fuftenance  as  woods  and  trees  yield  to  cattel.  See  Mast. 

Among  painters.  Boscage  is  fa  id  to  denote  a  picture  or  land- 
skip,  reprefenting  much  wood  and  trees.  See  Landskip. 
BOSCO.  See  Attachiamenta  de  Bofco&  Spinis. 

BOSPHORUS*,  or  Bosporus,  in  geography,  a  long 
and  narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofed  a  bullock  may  fwim 
over.  See  St r eight,  Sea, 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  (ioraeopos,  formed  from  bos,  and 
aropof,  paffage. 

The  name  Bofphorus  is  chiefly  confined  to  two  ftreights,  in 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace ,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  freights  of  Confantinople ,  or  channel  of  the 
Black-fea  ;  and  the  Cimmerian  or  Scythian  Bofphorus ,  fo  call¬ 
ed,  it  feems,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Thracian  ;  now 
more  commonly  the  Jlreights  of  Kapha  or  Kiderleri ,  from  two 
cities  {landing  on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on,  than  the  reafon 
why  it  was  firft  given  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus :  Nym- 
phius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that  the  Phry¬ 
gians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian  {freight,  built  a  veflel, 
on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bullock  j  and  which  was 
hence  called  bullock ;  and  ferved  them  for  a  ferry-boat. — 
Dionyfius,  Val.  Flaccus,  Callimachus,  Apollodorus,  Marcel- 
linus,  &c.  fay,  that  16  being  transformed  into  a  cow  by 
Juno,  palled  thisftreight  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called 
Bofphorus . — Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians  were  enjoined 
"by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  rout  which  a  bullock  {hould  mark 
out  to  them  •,  and  that  upon  ftirring  one  up,  it  jumped  into 
the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit,  and  fwam  over  this  {freight. 
Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tormented  by  a  gad-fly,  threw  it 
felf  in  and  fwam  over  ;  and  others,  that  anciently  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  coafts,  when  they  would  pafs  over,  joined 
little  boats  together,  and  had  them  drawn  over  by  bullocks, &c, 
BOSSAGE,  a  projecting  ftone  in  architecture,  laid  rough  in 
a  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
arms,  or  the  like. 

Bossages,  alfo  denote  {tones  which  feem  to  advance  beyond 
the  naked  of  a  building,  by  reafon  of  indentures,  or  channels 
left  in  the  joinings  ;  ufed  chiefly  in  the  corners  of  buildings, 
and  thence  called  rujlic  quoins.  See  Quoin  and  Rustic. 
The  cavities  or  indentures,  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes 
fquare,  fometimes  chamfrained,  or  beveled,  fometimes  in 
the  diamond  form  :  fometimes  they  are  inclofed  with  a  ca- 
vetto,  fometimes  with  a  liftel. 

BOTANY*,  the  fcience  of  plants ;  or  that  part  of  phyfiology, 
medicine,  and  agriculture,  which  treats  of  plants,  their  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  forms,  virtues,  and  ufes.  See  Plant. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  (ioTocw ,  herb ;  and  that  from 
(ioroc,  of  p>ow,  1  feed ;  becaufe  moll  animals  feed  on  herbs. 
See  Phytology,  tAc. 

The  molt  eminent  botanijls  among  the  ancients,  were  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Galen,  yc.— In 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  ancient  botany,  which  had  been  lolt 
a  great  many  ages,  was  induftrioufly  revived  ;  principally  y 
Leonicenus,  Brafavolus,  Cordus,  Fuchfius,  Matthiolus,  Da- 
lechampius,  &c.— In  the  fame  age  a  number  of  other  hands 
were  added  to  the  oar ;  by  whofe  induftry,  the  art  was  hrft 
brought  into  afyftem  or  body  ;  as  Gefner,  Dodonaeus,  Caefal- 
pinus,  Clufius,  Lobel,  Columna,  Prolper  Alpinus,  the  two 
Bauhins,  Plukenet,  Bocconi,  Others  have  come  fince, 

and  contributed  to  bring  it  {fill  nearer  perfection,  vm  Morri- 
fon,  Malpighi,  Hermannus,  Ray,  Magnol,  Tournefort,  Sloan, 
Sherrard,  &c.  See  Herb,  Plant,  CsV. 

BO  TAR  GO,  a  fort  of  reliihing  mefs,  made  of  the  roes  of 
the  mullet-filh  ;  much  ufed  on  the  coafts  of  the  mediterranean, 
as  an  incentive  to  drink.  Pancirol.  Rer.  AAcmor.  P.  2.  tit 
ult.  Shaw.  Trav.  p.  155. 

The  manner  of  preparing  botargo  as  praCtifed  at  Martegue  in 
Provence  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray. — The  mullets,  mugiles , 
are  taken  in  burdigo' s,  which  are  places  in  the  {hallows,  in¬ 
clofed  with  hedges  of  reeds.  The  male  mullets  are  called 
allettants :  the  females  botar ,  of  the  roes  or  fpavvn  of  which 
the  botargo  is  made,  thus  : — 

They  firft  take  out  the  fpawn  entire,  and  cover  it  round  with 
fait  for  four  or  five  hours:  then  they  prefs  it  a  little  between 
two  boards  or  {tones ;  then  they  wafti  it ;  and  at  laft  dry  it 
in  the  fun  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  taking  it  in  at  nig  t. 
Ray  Trav.  p.  396.  feq. 
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BOTE,  Bota,  in  our  old  law-books,  fignifies  compenfation, 
recompence  ok  amends  for  an  injury  done.  See  Amend,  \Ac, 
Hence  Man-btte,  fatisfadion  due  for  a  man  flain.  See  Gild, 
tEstimatio  capitis,  &c. 

Hence  alfo  botelefs,  where  no  judgment  or  favour  will  acquit 
a  man;  as  v.  gr.  for  facrilege,  &c.  And  hence  our  common 
phrafe  to  boot ,  fpeaking  of  fomething  given  by  way  of  compen- 
fation. 

Half-  Bote.  }  See  the  articles,  j  Uovs  E-bote. 

BOTTOM-AW/j.  See  the  article  Nail. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  the  aCt  of 
borrowing  money  on  a  {hip’s  bottom  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  the 
veflel  for  the  repayment  of  it,  fo  as  that,  if  the  ihip  mifearry, 
the  lender  lofes  the  money  advanced  ;  but  if  it  arrives  fafe  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  is  to  repay  the  money  lent,  with  a 
certain  premium  or  intereft  agreed  on  :  and  this  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  Ihip.  See  Assurance. 

BOTTONY,  or  Botone',  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  cro£, 
which  terminates  at  each  end  in  three  knots  or  buttons,  re- 
fembling,  in  fome  meafure,  three-leaved  grafs.  See  Cross. 
A  crofs  bottony ,  is  the  fame  with  what  Segoin  terms,  croix  tref- 
fee\  and  Baron,  globofa  crux:  Gibbon,  the  better  to  explain 
the  form,  renders  it  Crux  ad  fingulas  ejus  extremitates  in  tres 
gcmmasvelnodos,  pro  trifolii  fpecie,  terminata. 

He  bearsargent  a  crofs  bottony  fable,  by  the  name  of  JVinwood. 
— V.  Tab.  Herald,  fg.  1 1 . 

BOUCHE*,  of  Court,  the  privilege  of  having  meat  and 
drink  at  court  fcot-free. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  boivge,  bouge  and  budge ;  it  is  mere 
French,  where  it  fignifies  mouth. — The  French  (till  ufe  the 
phrafe.  Avoir  bouche  a  la  cour ,  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet 
at  court. 

This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread,  beer  and 
wine.  —  It  was  a  cuftom  anciently  in  ufe,  as  well  in  the  houfes 
of  noblemen,  as  in  the  king’s  court.  See  Mouth. 

BOULDER*/Mi,  a  kind  of  walls  built  of  round  flints  or 
pebbles,  laid  in  a  ftrong  mortar  ;  ufed  where  the  fea  has  a 
beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty  of  flints.  See  Wall. 

BOULTINE,  or  Boltel,  in  architecture,  the  workman’s 
term  for  a  convex  moulding,  whofe  periphery  is  juft  \  of  a 
circle  ;  placed  next  below  the  plinth,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Do¬ 
ric  capital. — See  Tab.  Archit.  fg.  5*  ^ee  Quarter- 
Round,  Echinus,  andOvoLo. 

B  O  U  N  D -Mafonry.  1  {Masonry. 

Hide- Bound.  {-See  the  articles <  Hide -bound. 

Hoof- Bound.  3  t  Hoo  f -bound. 

Bound -Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

Bounds  of  an  Eclipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

Bounds  of  Lands.  See  Abuttals. 

BO  UR  GERM  ESTERS.  See  the  article  Burgher- 
Maisters. 

BO  UR  REE.  See  the  article  Bor  ee. 

BOUTANT*,  in  architecture — An  /«-Boutant,  is 
an  arch  or  buttrefs,  ferving  to  fuftain  a  vault ;  and  which  is 
itfelf  fuftained  by  fome  ftrong  wall  or  maflive-pile.  See 
Arcboutant,  Butment,  Buttress,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  comes  from  the  verb  bouter,  to  but, 
or  abut. 


A  Pillar  Boutant,  isa  large  chain  or  pile  of  {tone,  made  to 
fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault.  Davil. 

BOUT  S -Rimez,  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poetry  ;  figni- 
fying  certain  rhymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and  given  to  a  poet 
together  with  a  fubjeCt,  to  be  filled  up  with  verfes  ending  in 
the  fame  words,  and  in  the  fame  order.  See  Rhyme. 

The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimez,  is  owing  to  one  Du  Lot,  a 
poet,  in  the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the  bouts ,  it  is  ufual  to 
chufe  fuch  as  feemthe  remoteft,  and  have  the  leaft  connexion. 
Some  good  authors  fancy,  that  thefe  rhymes  are  of  all  others 
the  eafieft,  that  they  affift  the  invention,  and  furnifh  the 
mod  new  thoughts  of  all  others,  Sarrafin  has  a  poem  on  the 
defeat  of  the  bouts-rimez. 

The  academy  of  Lanternifts  at  Tholoufe  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimez  ;  by  propofing 
each  year  a  fet  of  14,  to  be  filled  up  on  the  glories  of  the 
grand  monarque :  the  victorious  fonnet  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  fine  medal. — An  inftance  hereof  may  be  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one,  filled  up  by  P.  Commire. 

Tout  eft  grand  dans  leroi,  I’afpett  feul  de  fon  bufte. 

Rend  nos  fiers  ennemis  plus  froids  que  des  •  gla^ons : 

Et  Guillaume  n  attend  que  le  terns  des  moiflons. 

Pour  fe  voir  foccomber  fous  un  bras  ft  robufte. 
(Jjfon  ne  nous  vante  plus  les,  miracles  dl  Augufte; 

Louis  de  bien  regner  lui  feroit  des  lemons : 

Horace  en  vain  Pegale  aux  ditux  dans  fes  chanfons: 

Mains  que  mon  her  os  il  etoit  fage  &  jufte,  &c. 

B  O  W,  Arcus ,  a  weapon  of  offence,  made  of  wood,  horn,  or 
other  elaftic  matter,  which  after  being  ftrongly  bent,  by 
means  of  a  firing  fattened  to  its  two  ends,  in  returning  to  its 
natural  ftate  throws  an  arrow  with  great  force.  See  Ar¬ 
chery,  Arrow. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  long-bow  ;  by  way  of  diftinCtion  from  the 
crofs-bow,  or  arbalct.  SeeARBALET. 

The  bow  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  univerfal  of  all  weapons. 

It 


BOY 


It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the  moft  barbarous  and 
remote  people,  and  who  had  the  leaft  communication  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.  The  ancients  aferibe  its  invention  to 
Apollo. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  znA  arrow  was  firft  abolithed  in  France 
under  Lewis  XI.  in  1481 ;  and  in  their  place  were  introduced 
the  Swifs  Arms,  that  is,  the  halbard,  pike,  and  l?road-fword 
See  Arms. 

The  long-bow  was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in  England  ;  and 


BRA 

According  to  Becman,  boyars  are  what  in  other  countries  aro 
called  the  upper  nobility  :  he  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcow 
in  his  diplomas,  names  boyars  before  waywodes  See  W  ’ 
wode.  ‘  AY* 


B  O  Y  A  U,  in  fortification,  a  branch  of  the  trenches  •  or 
line,  or  cut,  which  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fnc  r 
of  ground  ;  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  defence  of  the  place 
that  it  may  not  be  enfiladed,  that  is,  that  the  Ihotfrom  the 

- —  .j,  ...  5»v.ci.  ...  ,  — --  -  town  may  not  fcour  along  it. 

many  Laws  were  made  to  regulate,  and  encourage  its  ufe.  BOYLE’s  Lettures,  a  courfeof  fermons  or  le£Ws  ft 
The  Parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  complain  “  of  the  difufe  |  foot  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle  Efqj  in  1691  ;  whole  de- 


of  the  long-bow ,  heretofore  the  fafeguard  and  defence  of 
“  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies 
33  H.  8.  c.  6. 

By  33  &  8.  c.  9.  for  every  bow  of  yew,  the  bowyers  of 
London  were  obliged  to  make  two  of  elm,  witch-hafel,  afh 
or  other  wood  j  and  the  country  bowyers,  three. — But  this 
law  was  afterwards  repealed  fo  far  as  related  to  London  ;  and 
(by  8  El.  c.  10.)  every  bowyer  was  obliged  to  have  always 
by  him  fifty  good  and  able  bows  of  elm,  witch-hafel,  or  afh, 
well  and  fubftantially  made  and  wrought.— The  bejl  fort  of 
bows  of  outlandifh  yew  not  to  be  fold  for  above  6  j.  8  d.-~ 
The  fecond  fort  for  3  s.  4  d.- — The  coarfe  fort,  called  livery- 


r  rr  1  1  ,  .  J  1>  **  J  wiioiC  QC- 

ur-i LS  e/f^re^e,^  ty  tke  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of 

the  Chrilhan  religion  againft  infidels,  without  defending  to 

any  con troverfies  among  Chriftians ;  and  to  anfwer  new  dif¬ 
ficulties,  fcruples,  &c. 

For  the  fupport  of  this  lecture,  he  aftigned  the  rent  of  his 
iioule  in  Crooked-lane,  to  fome  learned  divine  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  to  be  elefted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  by  the  late  archbilhop  Tennifon,  and  others.  But  the 
fund  proving  precarious,  the  falary  was  ill-paid  :  to  remedv 
which  inconveniences,  the  Laid  arch-bilhop  procured  a  yearly 
ltipend  of  50  pound  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly:  charged 
,  D  -  r*  ,  .  -  ,  ,  on  a  farm  in  the  parifh  of  Brill,  in  the  county  of  Bucks 

bows,  .or  2  s.  -By  12  Ed.  4  .c.  2.  that  bows  might  not  be  BOYLING.  See  the  articles  Boiling  and  Ebullition 
wanting,  nor  the  price  rife  too  high,  every  merchant  who  BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple,  or  pair  •  and  in 
imported  goods  from  Venice,  or  other  place,  from  which  this  fen fe  is  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game 

bow-ftaves  ufed  to  be  brought  ;  was  for  every  tun  of  mer-  as  a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c,- They  alfo  fay  a  brace 

chandize  to  import  four  bow-ftaves  in  pain  of  6  s.  8  d.  for  of  greyhounds.  See  Pair  &c  7  * 

every  bow- Have whereof  default  is  fo  made.  And  (by  1.  R.  Brace,  in  architetfure,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
of  13  s‘l  ^fo^e very  ton.  ^  ““  °  ^  ^  5  In  Pain  7^rb^il“j°intS  3  ferving  t0  keeP  rhe  building  from  fwerving 

“sizi r“:r,“ sa si  SSrasse* ■"*••**. 

Bow,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  formerly  ufed  at  fea  for  BRA  CE  D  in ’herald™  „r»d  -n  c  1  ■  e  , 

taking  the  fun’s  altitude;  confifting  of  a  large  arch  of  OOdt  widchareiCminoeH7’  H  h.  .  fpeak.ngof  chevronels 

grees,  graduated,  three  vanes,  a  ihank  of  ftaff,  a  (hade-  fronds iSfT^  ^ 

vane,  a  fight-vane,  and  an  horizon-vane.-But  it  is  now  out  nameof  Fitz-bugb.- V.  Tab  Hrlffig-  '7  ' 

B  RACES,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging  to  all  the 

varriQ  nf  n  ihm  _ .* _  - _  .  1  °  «  . 


Bow  of  a  Jhip,  is  that  part  of  her  which  is  broadeft  before :  it 
begins  at  the  loof,  and  compaffing  about  towards  the  Item, 
ends  at  the  fternmoft  part  of  the  fore-caftle. 

If  a  Ihip  have  a  broad  round  bow ,  they  call  it  a  bold-bow  j  if 
Ihe  have  a  narrow  thin  bow ,  they  fay  fhe  has  a  lean  bow. 

The  piece  of  ordnance  that  lies  in  this  place,  is  alfo  called  the 
bow-piece ;  and  the  anchors  that  hang  there,  are  called  her 
great  and  little  bower.  See  Bower, Anchor,  &c. 

Rain-B ow.  See  the  article  Rain-Bow. 

Bow-Bearer ,  an  under  officer  of  the  foreft,  who  is  to  obferve 
and  take  notice  of  all  manner  of  trefpafs  againft  vert  or  veni- 
fon ;  and  to  attach,  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  the  offenders,  in 
the  next  court  of  attachment. 

BOWER,  an  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of  the  Ihip.  See 
Anchor  and  Bow. 

There  are  ufually  two  bowers ,  called  firjl  and  fecond,  or  the 
great  and  little  bower. 

BOW  'L-JVaJfel.  See  the  article  Wassel-Bowl. 

BO  W  LIN  G,  or  Bow-line,  a  rope  fattened  to  the  leech, 
or  middle  part  of  the  outfide  of  the  fail  in  a  Ihip,  ferving  to 
make  the  fail  ftand  Iharper  or  clofer,  by  a  wind. 

The  bowling  is  fattened  by  two,  three,  or  four  ropes,  like  a 
crow’s  foot,  to  as  many  parts  of  the  fail ;  only  the  mizen- 
bowling  is  fattened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  yard. 

The  bowling  belongs  to  all  fails,  except  the  fprit-fail,  and 
fprit-top-fail  ;  where  it  is  omitted  for  want  of  room  to  hale 
it  forwards  by  ;  and  thence  it  is,  thofe  fails  cannot  be  ufed 
clofe  by  a  wind. 

When  they  fay,  Eafe  the  bowling ,  check,  or  run  up  the  bowl 


yards  of  a  Ihip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to  each  yard  :  beino- 
reeved  through  blocks  fattened  to  pendants  feized  to  th? 
yard-arms. -See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  i.  n.  n.  21.  50.  68.  89.  112 
130.  139. 

The  ufe  of  braces  is,  to  fquare  the  yard ;  that  is,  to  fet  it 
tquare.— Hence,  to  brace  the  yard ,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide. 

lo  traverfe  the  yard,  is  to  fet  it  any  way  over-thwart _ To 

right  the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  fo  as  it  may  ftand  at  right  angles 
with  the  length  of  the  Ihip.  ® 

All  braces  come  a  ft  ward  on  ;  the  main -brace  comes  to  the 
poop,  the  main-topfail -brace  to  the  mizen-top,  and  thence  to 
t  e  main-Ihrouds:  the  fore  and  fore-topfail  braces  corns.  down 
by  the  main,  and  maintopfail  ftays,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  mizen- bowling  ferves  for  a  brace  to  that  yard  ;  and  the 
crofs-jask  braces  zre  brought  forward  to  the  main-Ihrouds, 
whenever  a  Ihip  fails  clofe  by  a  wind.  See  Yards 
BRACHIvEUS,  or  Brachialis,  a  name  given  to  two 
mutcles  of  the  arm,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal 
Brachia-us  Externus  arifes  about  the  middle  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  humerus.  It  joins  its  fibres  with  the  mufculus 
longus  and  brevis  j  and  being  externally  tendinous,  they,  to¬ 
gether,  cover  all  the  elbow,  and  are  inferted  into  the  olecra- 
num. — See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Myol .)  fig.y.n.  12. 

Brachueus  Intemus,  lies  partly  under  the  biceps  :  it  rifes  bv 
a  flethy  beginning  from  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  the 
humerus  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the 
cubitus,  by  a  verv  Ihort  but  ftrong  tendon  :  it  ferves  to  bend 
the  arm.  See  Tab.  Anat.  {Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  25.  fig.  2.  n.  14 
fig.  7.  n.  11.  ^ 


,  J  J  *  J  O'  ' -  w  wps  I  y  jrg  ^ 

mg ;  they  mean,  let  it  more  flack.  B  R  A  CH I  kh-Nerves.  J  .  (Nerve 

BrTG^defnr  a,knot,that  Wll>  not  fl'P.  by  whichthe  WBkachiaus.  [  See  1  CorIc'o  Br  .™  . 

b  hrA0S„IANfsi  adb"nch  ** 

BOW  S  E,  a  fea-term,  figuifyiug  as  much  as  bale,  or  pull  ,oge- 1  lives  aud  manors  £  ^ 

The  Greeks  ufually  g,v=  them  the  name  gymmfephijlr ;  though 
Clemens,  Porphyry,  make  the  brachmans  only  a  branch 
o  the  gymnofophifts,  whom  they  divide  into  two  fe<fts 
Bracmanes  and  Samanai. 

There  are  fene  in  the  Indies  who  ftill  bear  the  name,  and 
live  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ancient  brachmans :  the  Por- 

tugueze  call  them  bramanes  or  bramenes  ;  we  ufuallv  bra 
mins.  1  * 

Some  fay,  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham,  whom,  in  their  language,  they  call  brachma,  or  brama. 
Others  deduce  it  from  the  nameof  their  God,  brachma  :  which 
fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame  with  Abraham  :  whence  Pof- 
tel  calls  them  abrachmanes.  F.  Thomaflin  fetches  the  word 
from  the Hebrew,  barach,  to  fly  or  efcape  j  becaufe  the  brach¬ 
mans  retire  into  the  country,  and  live  in  defarts.  The  fame 
author  gives  us  another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew 
barach,  benediccrc ,  or  are,  to  blefs,  pray  ;  in  regard  this  is 
their  principal  occupation. 

Poiphyry  ob ferves,  that  the  ancient  brachmans  fucceeded  into 

the 


ther. 

Thus,  haling  upon  a  tack,  is  called  bowfing  upon  a  tack  j  and 

when  they  would  have  the  men  pull  all  together,  they  erv 
bowje  away.  ]  J  I 

B S  PfR  1  ^’n0r  BoLT-SPRiT,a  kind  of  maft  in  aveffel, 
Itanding  foremoft  on  the  prow  ;  and  retting  flopeways  on  the 
head  of  the  main  ftern  :  its  lower  end  is  fattened  to  the  part¬ 
ners  of  the  fore-matt,  and  farther  fupported  by  the  fore-ftay  :  it  1 

T/-a  5?  iCao;^  the  rPrit’fai]>  Iprit  top-fail,  and  jack-ftaff. 

tkleMlsT  '■  *•  l6’  See  alfo  the  ar' 

The  bem-fprlt  fhould  be  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  main- 1 
mail,  and  its  th.cknefs  equal  to  the  mizen-maft  :  when  it  is 

'J?  yard  muft  be  e‘gbt  fathoms 
a"d  the  t0p-maft  of  the  three  fa- 

B  O  W -Staves.  See  G. 

BO  YAR, 


or 


grandee.  See  Nobility. 


arbling  of  Bow-flaves. 
Boiar,  a  term  ufed  for 


a  Ruffian  lord  or  i 
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the  order,  by  right  of  family  ;  whereas  the  Samana?ans  wefe 
ele&ed  into  it :  the  former  therefore  were  all  of  the  fame  ft- 
■(  mily,  the  latter  of  various. 

The  brachmans  were  perfedlly  at  liberty,  paid  no  taxes  nor 
were  under  the  command  of  any  perion  :  they  lived  on  herbs 
pulfe  and  fruits ;  abftaining  from  all  animals,  and  thinking  it 
an  impiety  to  touch  them.  The  greateft  part  of  the  day  and 
night  they  fpent,  in  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity  ■ 
praying  and  failing  continually.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
lived  in  folitude,  without  marrying,  or  pofleffing  any  eftates 
There  was  nothing  they  appeared  to  wifh  fo  earneftly  for  as 
,  death  ;  looking  on  life  as  a  burthenfome  thing,  and  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  feparation  of  their  foul  and  body5 
This  is  the  account  Porphyry  gives  of  them.  * ' 

Kircher  obferves,  that  the  brachmans  held  the  opinion  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  relating  to  the  foul  and  its  tranfmigration  ;  and 
led  a  life  in  all  refpedls  agreeable  to  his  :  or  rather,  it  was 
from  the  brachmans ,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  his  opinions 
his  manner  of  living,  iffc.  See  Pythagorean,  M.e  t  e  m  - 
psychosis,  iffc. 

The  modern  brachmans ,  are  the  fucceflors  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  priefts  or  divines  of  the  idolatrous  Indians. 

Rogers  diftinguifhes  fix  forts  of  them  ;  the  Weijlnowa,  the 
Seivia,  the  Smaerta ,  the  Schaerjvaecka,  the  Pafcnda  and 
the  Tfchettea.  ‘ 

Thefe  are  much  converfant  in  aftrology  and  aftronomy. 
They  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  cows,  that  it  is  faid,  they 
look  on  themfelves  as  blefled,  if  they  can  but  die  with  the 
tail  of  one  of  them  in  their  hand.  They  fometimes  make 
proceflions  of  400  leagues,  drawing  after  them  whole  cities 
and  towns  ;  feeding  the  people,  when  flopped  at  the  pafTages 
of  rivers  overflowed,  in  a  manner  which  is  faid  to  be  mira¬ 
culous  ;  by  giving  them  every  thing  they  defire,  without 
making  any  provifion. 

M.  Marftiall  obferves,  that  whenever  they  write  any  thing, 
they  put  a  figure  of  one  in  the  firft  place ;  to  fliew,  as  they 
fay,  that  they  acknowledge  but  one  God.  They  account  the 
world  the  body  of  God,  the  higheft  heavens  his  head,  the  fire 
his  mouth,  the  air  his  breath,  the  water  his  feed,  and  the 
earth  his  legs  and  feet.  They  maintain  a  pre-exiftent  ftate ; 
and  from  that,  account  for  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  in 
this  :  they  alfo  maintain  the  metempfyehofis,  but  in  a  grof- 
fer  fenfe  than  Pythagoras  ;  believing,  that  the  fouls  of  ill 
men  pafs  into  reptiles,  infedts,  and  vegetables,  for  their  pu- 
niftiment  and  purgation. — They  compute  the  world  to  be  a- 
bout  3892850  years  old  ;  and  feem  to  have  fome  obfeure  tra¬ 
ditions  oftheMofaic  paradife,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  deluge. 
They  have  alfo  a  notion  of  God’s  being  incarnate,  and  living 
fome  time  among  men. 

Their  religion  confifts  in  leading  a  pure  life,  walhing  away 
their  fins  in  the  river  Ganges,  muttering  over  divers  prayers, 
and  doing  ftrangeand  incredible  penances. — They  burn  their 
dead  with  much  ceremony  ;  and  ftrewing  the  allies  on  the 
place  where  the  deceafed  firft  laid  after  his  death,  they  judge 
from  fome  figure  or  impreflions  pretended  to  be  made  on  ft 
into  what  body  his  foul  is  gone  ;  viz.  if  the  impreflion  of  the 
foot  of  a  dog  or  ox,  iffc.  appear,  they  give  out  he  is  trartfmi- 
’  grated  into  one  of  thofe  animals ;  if  there  be  no  impreifion 
he  is  then  gone  to  the  ftarry  region. 

They  have  alfo  abundance  of  cabbaliftic  notions ;  v.  gr.  fay 
they,  the  numbers  *8,35,2,7-6,3,32,31,-34,29,8,1,- 
4>5>3°>33>  written  in  the  fame  order,  in  the  fquares  of  a  fquare 
figure,  and  your  enemy’s  name  written  under  it,  while  you 
wear  it,  he  cannot  hurt  you,  &c.  See  Phil.  Tranfi.  N°  268. 
See  Banians. 

BRACHYGRAPH  Y,  (from  ^ux^v Jhort,  and  ypupu, 
feribo ,  1  write)  denotes  the  art  of  Ihort-hand  writing.  See 
Tachygraphy. 

BRADS,  a  (lender  kind  of  nails,  ufed  in  building,  having  no 
fpreading  heads  as  other  nails  have.  See  Nail. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  called  joiners-brads ,  and  are  for  hard  wain- 
fcot ;  others  batten-brads ,  for  foft  wainfeot ,  and  fome  bill- 
brads  or  quarter-heads ,  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte,  or 
for  (hallow  joifts  fubjedl  to  warp. 

BRAILS  in  a  Ship,  fmail  ropes  ufed  in  furling  the  fails  acrofs. 
The  brails  are  reeved  through  blocks,  which  are  feized  on 
either  fide  the  ties,  a  little  diftance  off  upon  the  yard,  fo  that 
they  come  down  before  the  fails  of  a  (hip,  and  are  faftened 
at  the  (kirt  of  the  fail  to  the  crengles. — Their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may  the  more 
readily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall. — See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  j.  n. 

Thefe  brails  belong  only  to  the  two  courfes  and  the  mizen-fail. 
They  fay,  hale  up  the  brails ,  or,  which  is  all  one,  brail  up 
the  fiails  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  fail  is  to  be  haled 
up,  in  order  to  be  furledy  or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 

BRAIN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  that  large,  foft,  whitifh  mafs, 
inclofed  in  the  cranium  or  (kull ;  wherein  all  the  organs  of 
fenfe  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed  principally  to  refide. 
—See  Tab.  Anat.  ( OJleol .)  fig.  4.  lit.  a.  a.  a.  d.  d.  d.  fig .  5.  lit. 
a.  a.  b.  b.  See  alfo  Cranium,  Head,  £5 fc. 

The  brain  is  encompafied  with  two  meninges,  or  membranes, 
called  dura  and  pia  mater.  See  Meninges,  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter,  iffc. 

Its  figure  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bones  that  contain  it, 
Voi.  J,  N°  XXI. 
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viz.  loundilh,  oblong,  and  flat  on  the  flclcs  :  it  is  divided  in 
to  tin ee  principal  pai ts,  viz.  the  cerebrum ,  ox  brain  Jlri/fllv 
Jo  called,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  :  the  two 
latter  of  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads,  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  and  Medulla. 

Brain,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  that  large  globulous  part 
which  fills  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  (kull.  See  Cra¬ 
nium. 

It  is  divided  by  a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  called  from 
its  figure /tfA,  into  two  equal  parts,  called  right  and  left  hc- 
mtfpber es  ;  though  the  figure  of  the  brain  be  pretty  far  from 
a  fphere.  It  is  alio  (eparated  from  the  cerebellum  by  another 
duplicature  of  the  fame  dura  mater. 

It  confifts  of  two  kinds  of  (ub'ftance  ;  the  one  cineritious,  or 
afh-coloured,  foft  and  moift  ;  which  being  the  exterior,  is 
alfo  called  the  cortex,  or  cortical  part  of  the  brain  :  the  thick - 
nefs  of  this  is  about  half  an  inch,  though  by  reafon  of  the  fi- 
nus  s  and  futures  in  the  brain  it  appears  more.  — The  other,  or 
innei  fubftance,  is  white,  more  folid,  as  well  as  more  dry 
than  the  cortex,  and  is  called  the  marrow  or  medullary,  and 
fometimes  the  fibrous  part,  in  contra-diftinflion  to  the  other, 
which  is  alfo  called  the  glandulous  part. 

The  cortex,  according  to  Malpighi,  is  formed  from  the  mi¬ 
nute  branches  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  woven  together  in  the  pia  mater,  fend  from  each  point 
thereof,  as  from  a  bafis,  little  branches,  which,  being  twifted 
together  into  the  form  of  a  gland,  inclofe  the  medulla,  or¬ 
dinarily  to  the  thicknefs  of  half  an  inch  ;  but  in  fome  places 
make  deeper  finus  s  and  furrows  within  it.  Thefe  branches 
make  circumvolutions  like  the  inteftines  ;  each  of  which  may 
be  refolved  into  others,  like,  but  lefs  than  the  firft. 

This  part,  therefore,  mod  authors  take  to  be  glandulous  ; 
or  an  aflemblage  of  innumerable  minute  glands,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  deftined  for  the  fecretion  of  animal  fpi- 
rits  from  the  blood,  brought  hither  by  the  carotids,  iffc.— 
Thefe  glandules,  Malpighi  obferves,  are  of  themfelves  oVal$ 
but  by  their  mutual  compreflure  become  angular  ;  and  run 
Waving  within  each  other  :  feveral  of  thefe  connefted  form 
others  larger  ;  and  thefe  again  unite  intoothers,  from  the  ag¬ 
gregate  whereof  are  formed  tubes,  of  which  the  outer  cortex 
is  compofed-.— Thefe  little  glands  confift  of  the  branches  of 
the  arteries  which  bring  the  blood  ;  of  the  veins  arifin°-  at 
their  extremities,  which  carry  it  badk  again  ;  of  fecretor,r 
tubes  fecerning  the  animal  fpirits,  and  of  excretory  duels  for 
difeharging  them  into  the  medulla  :  though  thefe  are  too  mi¬ 
nute  to  have  ever  been  feen.  See  Cortical. 

The  inner  or  medullary  part  of  the  brain ,  confifts  of  infinitely 
fine  fibres,  arifing  from  the  lead  and  minuted  branches  or  fi¬ 
laments  of  the  glands  of  the  cortex  ;  as  is  diftindlly  fieri  in 
the  cerebellum,  though  fcarce  vifible  in  the  cereb'rum  ;  thefe 
receive  the  fluid  (eparated  and  fubtilized,  from  the  glands  of 
the  cortex  ;  and  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  no  more 
than  productions  of  this  part,  diftribute  it  all  over  the  bodv 
Authors,  here  however  are  divided  j  the  generality,  with 
Malpighi,  making  the  fubftance  of  the  cortex  glandulous,  as 
above ;  others,  with  Ruyfch  and  Leewenhoeck  deny  any 
thing  like  glands  in  it ;  and  allow  nothing  but  little  cryp_ 
tse,  or  (inks,  opening  laterally  to  the  arteries;  and  thence 
receiving^  juice  already  fecerned  from  the  blood,  and  tranf- 
mitting  it  to  the  medulla. — This  doclrine,  it  feems,  is  the 
refult  of  anatomical  injections  and  microfcopical  obfervations  - 
but  the  other  appearing  the  moft  confident  with  the  ceconomv 
of  nature  in  other  things,  is  generally  adhered  to. 

The  cortex  covers  the  whole  medullary  fubftance  both  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  ;  fo  as  wherever  the  cortical  fubftance 
ends,  there  the  medullary  commences;  and  this  in  the  ap¬ 
pendices,  ventricles,  interftices,  and  Anus’s  of  the  medulla 
as  well  as  in  the  external  furface.  Something  medullary5 
therefore,  arifing  from  every  point  of  the  cortex  ;  at  its  firft 
rife,  it  muft  needs  be  exceedingly  fine  and  (lender  :  but  bein°- 
joined  with  other  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  it- gradually  thickens* 
and  at  length  becoming  fenfible,  conftitutes  the  medulla  ce¬ 
rebri,  the  corpus  callofum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its 
crura,  the  thalami  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  medulla  cerebelli 
and  its  production  into  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  which  with 
thefe  additions,  forms  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  ’oliva- 
ria,  and  is  extended  into  the  fpinal  marrow. — And  from 
the  fame  medullary  fubftance,  both  in  the  cranium,  and  in 
the  cafe  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebrae  arife  all  the 
nerves  See  Nerve  ;  fee  alfo  Corpus,  Pyramidale,  &c 
Though  the  primary  fibril]*,  or  filaments,  when  united' 
feexn  to  form  one  compaCt  body  or  mafs  ;  yet  Boerhaave 
Ihews,  they  are  really  d, ft, net  and  feparatp  from  each  other - 
that  thus  arifing  from  each  part  of  the  cortex,  and  tending 
as  it  were  to  the  centre  of  the  fphere.  thev  firft  ^ 

dulla  i  that  others,  reflected  hence  and  collated  above  f“m 
the  corpus  cal  ofum  and  fornix  ;  and  below,  form  the  cornu 
cal  oft, m  and  legs  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  that  the  like  fi 
brillae  arifing  from  the  cerebellum,  join  with  them  ■  the  re- 

fiTn :UreV‘S  the  meduila  Spiral  is.  And  lady 
hat  the  like  fibril!*  arifing  from  the  cortex,  contained  wit  ft 

lo'nfifienerthemt;  medU"a’  j°'"  ** 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  bulk,  figure,  and  pofition  of 

1  Q.q  q  thi 
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the  cortex  of  the  brain ,  as  Well  as  the  ufe  and  neceflity  of 
the  cavities  called  ventricles  of  the  brain  :  of  thefe  ventric  es 
there  are  four ;  one  in  each  hemifphere,  feparated  by  a  thin 
tranfparent  fubftance,  running  all  along  from  the  fornix  un¬ 
der  the  corpus  callofum,  arid  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
the  feptum  lucidum  :  thefe  two  are  called  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles ,  —  The  third  is  under  the  fornix,  and  called  rima :  the 
fourth  between  the  cerebellurti  and  medulla  oblongata. 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  paft  doubt,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  are  exceed  irigly  minute  canals  ;  that  they  receive  an 
humour,  infinitely  tfie  moll  fubtile,  fluid,  moveable,  and  folid 
of  any  in  the  whole  body  ;  prepared  and  fecreted  by  the  art¬ 
ful  ftrudlure  of  the  cortex,  driven  into  thefe  tubules  by  the 
force  of  the  heart,  and  from  every  part  hereof  collected  into 
the  medulla  oblongata.— And  this  is  what  fome  call  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits,  others  the  nervous  juice  ;  the  great  inftrument  of 
ienfation,  mufcular  motion,  &c.  See  Spirits,  .Muscle, 
Muscular,  Sensation,  is’e. 

In  the  fpace  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain ,  under 
the  falx,  or  rather  under  the  longitudinal  finus  of  the  dura 
mater,  is  a  white  fubftance  of  a  texture  more  compa£l  than 
the  reft  of  the  medulla  of  the  brain  ;  and  for  that  reafon  called 
corpus  callofum ,  which  runs  along  the  whole  trail  of  the  falx, 
and  receives  from  each  fide  the  terminations  of  the  medulla, 
interfperfed  between  the  feveral  windings  of  the  cortex,  and 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  kind  of  bafe  or  fupport  to  it.  —The 
manner  wherein  this  is  formed,  is  fhewn  above  :  we  fhall 
only  add,  that  on  occafion  hereof,  fome  authors,  M.  Aftruc 
for  inftance,  inftead  of  two  fubftances,  viz.  the  cortex  and 
medulla,  divide  the  brain  into  three  ;  viz.  the  uppermoft, 
or  cineritious ,  which  conftitutes  the  cortex  ;  the  middle, 
which  is  whiter  and  denfer  than  the  firft,  and  therefore 
called  the  callous  j  and  the  loweft  or  inmoft,  which  being 
intermixed  with  radii  or  ftriae  of  the  white  and  cineri¬ 
tious  fubftance,  he  calls  the Jlriated  part :  Aftruc  adds,  that 
the  fluid  fecreted  in  the  cortex,  is  conveyed  into  innume¬ 
rable  minute  hollow  medullary  fibrillae,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  callous  fubftance,  and  contiguous  thereto.  This 
middle,  or  callous  part,  he  obferves,  is  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  appearance  of  fibres,  but  is  uniform,  homogeneous,  ela- 
ftic,  and  not  unlike  the  pith  of  the  elder-tree  :  for  which  rea¬ 
fon,  he  thinks  it  may  be  probably  conjectured,  to  confift  of 
innumerable  cells,  communicating  with  each  other,  divided 
by  the  interpofition  of  membranaceous,  flexible,  elaftic,  vi- 
brative  parietes  or  columns ;  which  being  flowed  over  by  the 
fpirits,  and  continually  expofed  to  the  fhakings  thereof,  con- 
ftitute  the  fibres  of  the  brain. 

Now  the  fecretedfluid  flowing  equally  from  each  point  of  the 
cineritious  fubftance  into  the  callous,  muft  equably  fill  and 
diftend  the  cells  thereof  :  and  left  any  place  fhould  want  its 
(hare,  provifion  is  made  for  a  ftrift  communication :  not 
only  by  the  apertures  of  the  cells  into  each  other,  but  alfo 
by  the  ftru&ure  of  the  brain  \  the  upper  parts  communicating 
with  the  under,  by  the  feptum  lucidum  ;  the  lateral  with  the 
lateral,  by  the  lata  commifTura  ;  laftly,  the  fore  parts  with  the 
hind  parts,  by  the  crura,  brachia,  and  roots  of  the  fornix. 
Thefe  cells,  he  continues,  being  filled,  the  fpirits  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  contiguous  Arise  of  the  medullary  fubftance ; 
which  arifing  from  the  cortex,  compofe  the  ftriated  part  of 
the  brain :  and  thefe  ftriae  rendered  narrower  and  flenderer, 
and  pafling  without  the  furface  of  the  brain ,  conftitute  the 
firft  principle  of  die  nerves,  l£c. 

The  other  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  fornix,  a  production  of 
the  r^edulla:  which,  at  its  extremity  next  the  cerebellum, 
fends  but  two  proceffes  or  legs,  by  whofe  juncture  is  formed 
a  kind  of  arch,  thence  called  fornix ,  which  feparates  the  third 
ventricle  from  the  two  upper  ones.—  At  the  bottom  of  the 
fornix  are  two  holes,  by  which  the  third  ventricle  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  others  ;  that  before  is  called  vulva ,  and 
that  behind  anus. — The  third  ventricle,  or  rima,  which  is  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  has  likewife  two  apertures  ;  the  one 
the  orifice  of  the  infundibulum ,  or  funnel,  which  is  a  canal 
reaching  to  the  glandula  pituitaria  :  the  other  is  a  duCl, 
whereby  the  third  ventricle  communicates  with  the  fourth  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  under  the  cerebellum.  That  fourth 
ventricle  is  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  whence  it  is  fometimes 
called  calamus feriptorius.  See  Calamus. 

In  the  lateral  ventricles  are  found  the  plexus  choroides ,  which 
is  an  aflemblage  of  minute  veins  and  arteries  ;  and  four  emi¬ 
nences,  the  firft  the  corpora  jlriata ,  the  others  the  thalami 
nervorum  optic  or  um.  See  Corpora,  Thalami,  &V. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  canal  reaching  from  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  to  the  fourth,  is  fituated  the  pineal  gland ;  fo  called 
from  the  figure  of  a  pine-apple,  which  it  refembles  ;  this 
gland  Des  Cartes  fuppofes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  See  Pi¬ 
neal  and  Conarion.  Behind  the  pineal  gland  are  four 
eminences  ;  two  upper  and  greater,  called  nates ;  and  two 
fmaller  and  lower,  called  teftes.  See  Medulla  Oblongata, 
to  which  all  thefe  parts  properly  belong  ;  fee  alfo  each  part 
under  its  proper  head.  Nates,  Testes,  &c. 

The  veffels  of  the  brain,  are  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins. — 
By  turning  up  the  brain ,  the  origins  of  the  nerves  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it,  are  diftinCHy  feen  :  thefe  are  in  number  ten 
pair,  viz.  the  olfactory,  optic,  movers  of  the  eyes,  pathetic  > 
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the  fifth  pair,  and  fixth  pair,  called  alfo  the  guflatorise  the 
auditory  nerves,  par  vagum,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  Dan- 
See  Nerve.  v‘  * 

The  blood-vefiels  of  the  brain ,  are  the  two  internal  carotid 
and  the  vertebral  arteries. — The  firft  piercing  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  communicate  with  the  cervicals,  and  proceeding  thence 
fend  a  branch  to  the  plexus  choroides  j  till  arriving  at  the 
pia  mater,  and  making  feveral  turns  and  circumvolutions 
thereon,  they  terminate,  at  laft,  in  the  little  glands  that  con¬ 
ftitute  the  cortex.— The  vertebral  arteries,  pafling  the  dura 
mater,  go  along  the  under  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  till 
giving  branches  to  the  fpinal  arteries,  they  join  in  one  branch 
called  the  cervical  artery,  which  communicates  with  the  ca- 
rotides  by  two  branches,  as  before. — The  veins  of  the  brain 
do  not  run  along  by  the  fide  of  the  arteries,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  but  rife  from  their  extremities  in  the  cortex  ; 
whence  they  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  finus  of  the  dura 
mater.  See  Carotid,  Cervical,  tsV. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  brain ,  this  reafon  may  be  alligned  ; 
viz.  that  on  account  of  the  exceeding  fubtility  andfinenefs  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  flownefs  in  which  their  fecretion 
muft  be  effe&ed  ;  together  with  the  great  quantity  of  them 
required  in  difeharging  the  animal  functions  ;  there  muft  of 
neceflity  be  an  infinite  number  of  glands  to  feparate  and  pre¬ 
pare  them. — From  the  fame  principle,  we  fee  why  the  brain 
is  much  bigger  in  men  than  in  other  animals  ;  and  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  why  cateris  paribus,  it  is  generally  biggeft  in  thofe  which 
difeover  the  greateft  fhare  of  fagacity,  v.  gr.  in  monkeys  ; 
by  reafon  a  confiderable  flock  of  animal  fpirits  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  affairs  of  cogitation,  memory,  &c.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  anatomifts  obferve,  that  in  fools  the  brain  is  fmaller 
{cater is  paribus)  than  in  men  of  fenfe :  this,  fome  may  ac¬ 
count  for,  by  fuppofing  it  the  caufe  of  the  folly  j  a  fufficient 
flock  of  fpirits  being  wanting  to  reafon  ftrongly  :  and  others 
from  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  which  proportioned  the  flock 
of  fpirits  to  the  expence  that  would  be  required. 

From  the  texture,  difpofition,  and  tone  of  the  fibres  of  the 
brain ,  philofophers  ordinarily  account  for  the  phaenomena  of 
fenfation  and  imagination.  See  Sensation  and  Imagi¬ 
nation. — Dr.  Aftruc  goes  further,  and  from  the  analogy 
between  the  fibres  of  the  brain ,  and  thofe  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  folves  the  phaenomena  of  judgment  and  reafoning, 
and  the  defe&s  and  perfections  of  both. — He  lays  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  every  fimple  idea  is  produced"by  the  ofci'lla- 
tion  of  one  determinate  fibre ;  and  every  compound  idea 
from  cotemporary  vibrations  of  feveral  fibres  ;  that  the  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  evidence  follows  the  greater  or  left  force 
where  the  fibre  ofcillates.  Hence  he  proceeds  to  fhew,  that 
the  affirmation  or  negation  of  any  propofition,  confifts  in 
the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  vibrations,  which  the  mov¬ 
ing  fibres,  reprefenting  the  two  parts  of  the  propofition, 
make  in  the  fame  time  :  i.  e.  if  the  vibrations  of  the  fi¬ 
bre  that  gives  the  idea  of  the  fubjecl,  and  thofe  of  the  fibre 
which  gives  the  idea  of  the  attribute  of  a  propofition,  be 
ifochronal,  or  make  an  equal  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
fame  time,  we  are  determined  to  the  affirmation  of  the  pro¬ 
pofition  ;  if  heterochronal,  or  the  vibrations  be  unequal,  the 
foul  will  be  determined  to  a  negation,  &V.  Hence  refult 
confonant,  diffonant,  and  harmonical  fibres,  &V. — The  evi¬ 
dence  and  certainty  of  a  judgment,  whether  affirmative  or 
negative,  he  deduces  from  the  greater  or  left  confonance  or 
diffonance  of  the  fibres  of  the  fubjedl  and  attribute  ;  and  a 
right  or  wrong  judgment  from  the  natural  or  depraved  tone 
of  the  fibres  of  the  brain. 

Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
brain ,  from  their  analogy  to  thofe  of  mufical  inftruments, 
may  be  perverted  Feveral  ways  ;  viz.  by  being  rendered  too 
dry  Or  too  moift,  too  ftiff  or  too  lax,  6fe.  In  a  phrenfy,  he 
thinks  the  fibres  too  dry,  and  too  much  diftended  by  the 
hfeat  of  the  blood,  &c.  In  a  mania,  thefe  fibres  he  thinks  too 
rigid,  as  well  as  too  dry  and  diftended.  In  a  lethargy,  they 
are  too  much  foftened  by  phlegm  ;  in  idiocy,  or  foolifhnefs, 
they  are  fometimes  too  foft,  and  fometimes  too  hard.  Laftly, 
he  thinks  that  in  melancholy,  by  the  repeated  fucceffive  vi¬ 
brations  which  the  attentive  meditation  of  a  thing  induces, 
two  or  more  fibres,  which  of  themfelves  exhibit  diflimilar 
and  unequal  ideas,  are  (the  other  parts  remaining  found)  fen- 
fibly  brought  to  an  ifochronifm  :  fo  as  the  foul  judging  well  in 
other  refpe&s,  yet  in  this  always  makes  a  falfe  judgment.  See 
Judgment. 

The  brain  does  not  appear  abfolutely  neceffary  to  animal  life. 
We  have  feveral  inftances  in  authors  of  children  brought 
forth  alive,  and  furviving  their  birth  for  fome  time,  without 
any  brain:  and  there  are  anatomical  inftances,  of  animals  fur¬ 
viving  the  loft  of  their  brain.  Of  the  firft  kind,  we  have 
a  hiftory  from  Paris,  of  a  child  delivered  at  maturity,  and 
living  four  days,  not  only  without  a  brain ,  but  even  a  head : 
inftead  of  both  which*  was  a  mafs  of  flelh  like  liver  found. 
M.  Denys  gives  another  inftance,  of  a  child  born  in  1673, 
which,  fetting  afide  the  head,  was  wdl  formed,  but  with¬ 
out  any  brain ,  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata  :  it  had 
not  any  cavity  for  a  brain ,  the  Ikull,  if  fuch  it  might  be 
called,  being  folid  :  nor  was  this  any  way  conne&ed  to  the 
vertebra  ;  fo  that  the  marrow  in  the  fpine  had  no  commu¬ 
nication 
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nication  with  the  head  :  the  optic  nerves  terminated  in  the 
folid  bone.  M.  le  Due  gives  a  third  inftance,  in  1695, 
where  there  was  neither  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  nor  even  fpinal  marrow ;  the  cavity  that  (hould 
contain  them  being  extremely  (hallow,  and  full  of  a  black  livid 
fubftance,  like  congealed  blood  :  he  adds,  this  was  the  third 
fubjeft  of  the  kind  he  had  met  with.  Dr.  Prcfton,  indeed, 
tells  us,  that  M.  du  Verney  found  here  a  fpinal  marrow, 
though  of  much  lefs  confidence  than  ordinary  :  in  which, 
however,  he  could  diftinguifti  all  the  four  tunics,  and  the 
two  fubftances,  viz.  the  cortical  and  fibrous  part,  as  in  the 
brain.  In  a  word,  he  takes  this  to  be  a  brain  itfelf,  as  much  as 
that  in  the  (kull ;  nay,  more  fo,  being  more  neceliary  to  life, 
and  more  fenfible,  than  either  the  brain  or  cerebellum  :  a 
wound  or  compreflion  in  the  firfl  being  always  mortal  ;  not 
fo  in  the  latter;  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  du 
Verney  and  M.  Chirac ;  the  firft  of  whom  took  out  the 
brain  and  cerebellun}  of  a  pigeon  ;  notwithftanaing  which  it 
lived,  fought  food,  had  fenfe,  and  performed  the  common 
functions  of  life:  the  latter  took  out  the  brain  from  a  dog, 
yet  it  lived ;  upon  taking  out  the  cerebellum  it  died;  but  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  lungs,  he  obferveS,  he  could  keep  the  animal 
alive,  an  hour  after  the  lofs  of  the  cerebellum.  Upon  fepa- 
rating  the  medulla  oblongata  of  another  dog  from  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  removing  it  with  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  he 
kept  the  dog  alive  by  blowing  into  the  lungs. — To  which 
may  be  added,  many  iriftartces  given  by  Mr.  Boyle,  not  only 
of  animals  living  a  long  time  after  the  feparation  of  the  head 
from  the  body,  but  even  of  the  copulation  and  impregnation  of 
fome  infedts  under  thofe  circufnftances :  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  fufficient,  on  occafion,  for  the  bu- 
finefs  of  lenfation,  motion,  feCretion  of  animal  fpirits,  lAc. 
Traces  of  the  Brain.  See  Trace. 

BRAN,  the  (kins  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat,  ground, 
feparated  from  the  farina  or  flower,  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 
See  Farina,  &V. 

Of  wheat-bran  It  is  that  (larch-makers  make  their  (larch  , 
Which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faecula  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffels,  wherein  the  bran  has  been  deeped  in  water 
See  Starch. 

BR  AN  C  H  *,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part,  which 
fprouting  out  from  the  trunk*  helps  to  form  the  head  or  crown 
hereof.  See  Tree. 

*  The  word,  according  to  Salmafius,  comes  from  the  Latin 
branca ;  in  the  lower  Latin,  they  faid  barga  :  others  derive 
it  from  brachlum ,  ah  arm  }  and  others  from  branchice,  the 
gills  of  fifhes. 

The  branches  of  trees,  fome  have  obferved*  almofl  conflantly 
to  (hoot  from  the  trunk  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  :  thereafon  is, 
that  the  whole  fpreading  being  generally  confined  within  an 
angle  of  90  degrees,  as  the  mod  becoming  and  ufeful  difpofi- 
tion  ;  that  fpace  could  not  be  well  filled  up  any  other  way, 
than  by  forming  all  the  interfedlions  which  the  (hoots  and 
branches  make,  with  angles  of  45  degrees  only.  A  drong  ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  pladic  powers  of  matter,  are  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  wife  Being! 

Branches  are  diftinguiflied  into  various  kinds  : 

Wood  Branch,  according  to  Quintiny,  is  fuch  a  one,  as  (hoot¬ 
ing  out  from  a  cut  of  the  preceding  year,  is  naturally  of  a 
confiderable  thickneft. 

Fruit  Branch,  is  that  which  (hoots  out  of  a  moderate  length 
and  breadth  from  the  fame  cut  or  pruning.— -Fruit-branches, 
he  adds,  have  large  eyes,  and  are  very  near  each  other. 
Branch  Half-Wood ,  is  that  which  being  too  (lender  for  a 
wood-branch ,  and  too  big  for  a  fruit-branch ,  is  cut  off,  at  the 
length  of  two  or  three  inches  to  make  it  produce  a  better 
(hoot,  whether  wood  or  fruit; 

Spurious  Wood-Bn as CHESy  are  fuch  as  come  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  ;  or  otherwife  than  from  cuts  of  the  preceed- 
ing  year ;  or  which  coming  on  fuch  cuts,  are  big  iri  the  place 
where  they  (hould  be  fmall. 

To  underdand  this  order  of  nature,  it  mud  be  obferved, 

I.  That  bramhes  (hould  never  come,  except  on  thofe  of  the 
lad  cut  ;  fuch,  therefore,  as  (hoot  from  other  parts  are 
fpurious.  2.  The  order  of  the  new  branches  is,  if  there 
be  more  thaa  one,  that  the  extreme  branch  be  thicker  and 
longer  than  that  immediately  under  it ;  and  this  bigger  and 
longer  again  than  the  third,  &c.  Hence,  if  any  be  big 
where  it  (hould  be  fmall,  it  is  called  fpurious. 

There  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  :  in  trees  that  are  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  yet  bear  a  handfome  figure,  there  cannot  well  be 
too  man y  fruit-branches ;  provided  they  make  no  confufion  ; 
but  for  wood-branches ,  there  (hould  not  ordinarily  be  above 
one  differed  to  grow,  of  the  feveral  which  (hoot  from  each 
cut  of  the  preceding  year.  See  Pruning. 

Engrafting  of  Br  /\.u  cuts.  See  the  article  Engrafting, 

Branches  of  Ogives^  the  reins  or  arches  of  Gothic  vaults; 
which  traverfing  from  one  angle  to  another,  diagonal-wife, 
form  a  crofs  between  the  other  arches  which  make  the  Tides  of 
the  fquare,  whereof  thofe  arches  are  diagonals.  See  Vault, 
Ogive,  &c. 

Branches  of  a  Bridle ,  in  the  manage,  are  two  crooked  pieces 
of  iron  which  fupport  the  mouth -bit,  the  chain,  and  the  curb, 
and  which  are  fadened  on  one  fide  to  the  head  dall,  on  the 
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other  to  the  reins ;  ferving  to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  undar 
command.  See  Bit  and  Bridle. 

What  way  foever  the  branches  of  the  bit  incline,  the  horfe’s 
mouth  goes  to  the  contrary.  The  duke  of  Newcaltle  is 
very  particular  on  the  head  ol  branches ;  explaining  their  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  and  their  effedls,  which  are  reducible  to  thofe 
ol  a  lever.  I  he  branch  is  always  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  delign,  either  ol  bringing  in,  or  raifing  a  horfe’s  head, 
and  to  the  neceliary  degree  ;  accordingly,  We  have  ftroiv>  and 
hardy  branches ,  gentle  branches ,  rude  branches ,  &C. 

ith  regard  to  their  form  and  drudlure,  branches  arfe  either 
ltreight,  in  lorm  ol  a  pidol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their 
mouth  ;  or,  after  the  condable  of  France’s  falhion,  for  horfes 
that  already  carry  the  head  well :  others  are  in  form  of  a 

gigot  or  leg  ;  others  of  a  bent  knee  ;  others  in  the  French 
lalhion,  &c. 

Thefe  are  laws  in  the  manage,  i.  That  the  farther  the 
branch  is  Irom  the  horfe’s  neck,  the  more  effea  it  will 

av.e*  ^ort  branches ,  cater  is  paribus ,  are  ruder,  and 

their  effe6ls  more  fudden  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That 

the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length" of  the  horfe’s 
neck. 

Branched  V elvet.  See  the  article  Velvet. 

®  ^  C  H I  A,  P°ooy%nz,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  natu- 
ralilts  to  the  gills  of  fifties  ;  which  are  parts  compofed  of  Car¬ 
tilages  and  membranes,  in  form  of  leaves;  and  ferving  ihftead 
of  lungs  to  perfpire  by.— See  Tab.  Anat.  {Splarith.)  fig.  14.  See 
alfo  the  article  Gills. 

The  branchia ,  Galen  obfetves,  are  full  of  little  foramina, 
big  enough  to  admit  air  and  vapours,  but  too  fine  to  give 
paffage  to  water.  Pliny  held,  that  fifhes  relpfred  by  their 
gt  Js;  but  obferves  that  Aridotle  was  of  another  opinion  :  to 
wnorti  we  may  add,  among  the  moderns.  Dr.  Needham.  See 
tish  and  Respiration. 

prrp  erly  denotes  a  proof-fpirit.  Obtained  by  fim- 
pk  didillation  from  real  wines,  or  fermented  juices  of  grapes. 
See  Wine,  Spirit,  &c.  &  f  • 

The  veffels  u  fed  herein,  are  ufually  of  copper:  and  fome  di- 
itiliers,  to  cool  the  liquor  more  readily,  make  the  neck  of  the 
matrafs,  which  Is  very  Jong,  and  winding  like  a  ferpent,  pafs 
cr  a  ve^el  of  cold  water.  See  Serpentine,  Cjfc. 

To  dfiil  Br  andy,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  half  full  of  the  liquor 
from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  ;  and  raife  it  with  a  little 
hre,  till  about  one  fixth  part  be  diftilled  ;  or  till  they  per- 

mablethfat  ^  int°  the  *!eceiver  is  not  at  al*  inflam- 
The  Hquor  thus  diftilled  the  firft  time,  is  Called  brandy; 
i^wha^w' t,rPlfr,red.by  ano.ther>  or  feveral  more  diftillations, 

rioITh  nS  lP\nt  0fWWe  re6iified'  ~The  feCOnd  diftilIa“ 

tion  is  made  in  balneo  man*,  and  in  a  glafs  cucurbit;  and 
n  KqnOIirPUVhere,n’  d,ftllled  t0  about  one  half  the  quantity  * 

See  “I’  “  to"«  “  th= 

.  oee  distillation,  Rectification,  lAc 

To  abridge  thefe  feveral  diftillations,  which  are  lone  and 

troublesome,  tb?7  have  invented  a  chymical  inftrument 
whereby  the  rectification  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  performed  ai 
one  tingle  d.ftillation  :  the  defection  and  figure  of  which 
inftrument  may  be  feen  in  Glafer’s  Cbymi/lry 

fehS  intoSa°°W  "efS  0f  rTed  fpirit  of  w‘"e>  !t  1* 

lighted  into  a  blaze  :  if  then  it  confumes  wholly,  without 

leaving, any  impurity  behind  ;  or,  which  is  furer  (till,  if  af¬ 
ter  putting  a  little  gun-powder  in  the  bottom  of  the  fpirit 

quoHs^ooff  take  firC  thC  fpirit  iS  eonfumcd>  li’ 

Thofe  who  deal  in  brandy,  (we  fpeak  only  of  thdt  made 
w  th  wine)  Chufe  it  white,  clear,  of  a  good  tafte,and  fuch  as 
will  bear  the  teft  or  proof;  e.  fuch  as  in  pouring  into  a 
glafs,  forms,  a-top  of  it,  a  little  white  lather;  which,  as  it 
diminifties,  makes  a  circle,  called  by  the  French  brandy  mer¬ 
chants,  the  chapelet,  by  the  Englifli  the  bead  or  bubble ;  there 
being  no  brandy  but  that  well  deflegmated,  and  which  re¬ 
tains  no  fuperfluous  humidity,  wherein  the  bead  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy,  is  as  a  drink  ;  efpecially  in  the  cold 
northern  countries  ;  among  the  negroes  in  Guinea,  who  fell 
one  another  for  a  few  bottles  of  brandy ;  and  among  the 
favages  of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  north  America 
are  infinitely  fond  of  it.  It  is  of  fome  ufe  too  iTmedicbe 
being  laid  to  fttengthen  the  nerves  ;  and  in  dying,  when 
raifed  tnto  reft, lied  fpirit  of  wine  ;  being  accounted  one  of 
the  dyers  non-colouring  drugs.  See  DyTno  ‘ 

The  greateft  part  of  the  brandies  in  ufe,  and' thofe  too  the 
beft,  are  prepared  ,n  France  :  of  the  French  ’thofe 

of  Bourdeaux  Roche],  Cognac,  Nants,  and  Poitou  J  the 
mod  efteemed  ;  as  being  of  a  better  tafte  finer  an*  ft 
and  enduring  the  bubble-proof  longer  than  any  of  fhe  rfft’ 
thofe  of  Anjou,  Tourame,  and  Orleans  claim  rlJ  r  j 
^.^ey  are  chiefly  fint  to  Paris  a’ndXdt  hythe 

Brandy  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French  com 
merce  :  the  number  of  foreign  veffels,  wherewith  all  then 

gPo“dSmeam  e,nwhhrfi>eaCe*.  a"d  ^  «  ^den ,  in 
nifties  "4000  '!  mCredible:  Nams  alone  fur- 

t  ->  per  annum,  and  Bourdeaux  above 

twice 
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twice  as  much  ;  the  other  places  in  proportion.  The  D  i 
take  oft*  theit*  hands  almoft  as  much  as  all  the  reft  ot  Europe. 
Poland  and  Sweden  are  the  only  nations  which  are  not  t  icir 
cuftomers  ;  thefe  preferring  the  corn  brandies  of  their  own 
countries,  made  of  grains,  to  the  wine  brandies  ot  Prance. 

Of  brandy,  both  plain  and  rectified,  are  prepared  various  kim  s 
of  ftrong  liquors,  with  the  addition  ot  other  ingredients,  iu- 
p-ars  (pices,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  which  are  afterwards  c  ari- 
hed,  by  palling  them  through  a  {training  bag,  or  filtering  them 
through  brown  paper.  See  Clarification.  Such  are 
cinnamon  waters,  annifeed  waters,  fennel  waters,  fellery 
waters,  citron  waters,  $  c.  A  great  part  of  thefe  are  brought 
from  Montpellier  ;  where  the^  are  fuppofed  to  be  better 
prepared  than  any  where  elfe.  See  W A  T  E  R . 

C/Lrry-BRANDY.  See  the  article  Cherry. 

BRASIL.  See  the  article  Brazil. 

BRASS,  a  fa&itious  metal,  compofed  of  copper  fufed  with 
lapis  calaminaris,  which  gives  it  a  hardnefs,  and  yellownefs. 
See  Metal,  and  Copper. 

The  manner  of  making  brafs  is  faid  to  have  been  kept  a  fe- 
cret  in  Germany  for  many  ages. — The  method  of  preparation 
among  us  is  as  follows.  The  lapis  calaminaris  being  calcined, 
and  ground  fine  as  flour,  is  mixed  with  ground  charcoal , 
and  incorporated,  by  means  of  water,  into  a  mafs  :  thus  pie- 
pared,  about  feven  pounds  of  the  calamine  is  put  into  a  mel¬ 
ting-pot  of  about  a  gallon  ;  and  over  it,  about  five  pounds  of 
copper;  which  is  let  down  into  a  wind-furnace  eight  foot 
deep,  remaining  there  about  eleven  hours  ;  in  which  time  it 
is  converted  into  brafs. — After  melting,  it  is  call  into  plates, 
or  lumps  :  forty-five  pounds  of  crude  calamine ,  produces 
thirty  pounds  burnt,  or  calcined,  and  fixty  pound  of  copper 
make  with  calamine,  an  hundred  pound  of  brafs. 

They  fometimes  ufe  brafs -Jhruff  \x\SctzA  of  copper;  but  that 
is  not  always  to  be  procured  in  quantities  fuflicient  ;  being, 
no  more  than  a  cohesion  of  pieces  of  old  brafso,  \  cl  M  &  $ 
Pure  brafs  is  not  malleable  unlefs  hot ;  when  cold  it  breaks  : 
after  melting  twice,  it  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  the 
hammer  at  all :  to  work  it,  they  put  feven  pound  of  lead  to 
an  hundred  of  brafs  ;  which  renders  it  more  foft  and  pliable. 
The  beft  brafs  guns  are  made  of  malleable  metal,  not  of 
pure  copper  and  calamine  alone ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  jtdd 
coarfer  metals,  to  make  it  run  clofe  and  founder,  fuch  as  lead 
and  pot-metal. 

The  beft  proportion  for  gun-metal,  it  is  faid*  is  for  eleven 
or  twelve  thoufand  weight  of  metal,  to  ufe  ten  thoufand 
pound  of  copper,  nine  hundred  pounds  of  tin,  and  fix  hundred 
pound  of  brafs ;  but  the  proportion  is  variable,  according  to 
the  quality  and  goodnefs of  the  copper.  See  Cannon. 
Bell-metal  is  a  compofition  of  brafs  and  tin  :  and  pot-metal 
of  brafs  and  lead  ;  twenty  pound  of  lead,  is  ufually  put  into 
an  hundred  pound  of  pot- metal.  See  Bell. 

Corinthian  Brass,  ces  Corinthium ,  has  been  famous  in  all  antiqui¬ 
ty  :  L.  Mummius  having  facked  and  burnt  the  city  Corinth, 
146  years  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  it  is  faid  this  precious 
metal  was  formed  from  the  immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  filver 
and  copper  wherewith  that  city  abounded,  thus  melted,  and  run 
together  by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration.  The  ftatues, 
veffels,  dfc.  formed  of  this  metal  were  ineftimable  :  thofe 
who  fpeak  of  it  accurately,  diftinguifh  it  into  three  kinds  ;  in 
the  firft,  gold  was  the  prevailing  metal ;  in  the  fecond,  fil¬ 
ver  ;  in  the  third,  gold,  filver  and  copper  were  equally 
blended. 

Br  ass  wire.  See  the  article  Wire.  ] 

BRAVA  Pareira.  See  Pareira  brava. 

BRAZIL,  or  Brasil,  an  American  wood,  commonly  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  thus  denominated,  becaufe  firft  brought 
from  Brazil  :  though  Huet  fhews  it  had  been  known  by  that 
name  many  years  before  the  difeovery  of  the  country.  V. 
Huctiana ,  p.  268. 

It  is  denominated  varioufly,  according  to  the  places  whence 
it  is  brought.  Thus  we  have  brazil  from  Fernambuc,  bra¬ 
zil  of  Japon,  of  Lamon,  of  St.  Martha  ;  and  laftly  brazilet - 
to,  or  Jamaica-wood,  brought  from  the  Antilles. 

The  brazil  tree  ordinarily  grows  in  dry  barren  places,  and  in 
the  middle  of  rocks ;  it  is  very  thick  and  large,  ufually 
crooked  and  knotty  :  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
red,  exhale  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  which  {Lengthens  the 
brain.  Though  the  tree  be  very  thick,  it  is  covered  with 
fo  grofs  a  bark,  that  when  the  favages  have  taken  it  off  the 
wood,  a  trunk,  which  before  was  the  thicknefs  of  a  man,  is 
fcarce  left  equal  to  that  of  his  leg. 

Brazil  wood  is  very  heavy,  dry,  crackles  much  in  the  fire, 
and  fcarce  raifes  any  fmoak,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  dry- 
nefs.  None  of  the  feveral  kinds  have  any  pith,  except  that 
of  Japon  :  that  of  Fernambuc  is  efteemed  the  beft.  It  muft 
be  chofen  in  thick  pieces,  clofe,  found,  without  any  bark 
on  it ;  and  fuch  as,  upon  fplitting,  of  pale  becomes  red- 
difh;  and  when  chewed  has  a. faccharine  tafte. — It  is  much 
ufed  in  turned  works,  and  takes  a  good  polifti ;  but  its  chief 
ufe  is  in  dying,  where  it  ferves  for  a  red  colour  :  it  is  a  fpu- 
rious  colour,  however,  it  gives ;  and  eafily  evaporates  and 
fades  :  nor  is  the  wood  to  be  ufed  without  allum  and  tartar. 
See  Dying. 

From  the  brazil  of  Fernambuc,  is  drawn  a  kind  of  carmine, 
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by  means  of  acids:  there  is  alfo.  a  liquid  lacca  made  of  it 
for  miniature.  See  Red,  Lacca,  &c. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining,  of  two  pieces  of  iron 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the  two 
pieces  to  be  joined.  See  Soldering. 

If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  the  two  leaves  of  broken 
laws  are  to  be  joined,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  beaten  borax, 
moiftened  with  water  that  it  may  incorporate  with  the  brafs- 
duft  which  is  here  added  ;  and  the  piece  is  expofed  to  the 
fire  without  touching  the  coals,  till  the  brafs  be  obferved  to 
run. 

To  braze  with  a  flill  greater  degree  of  nicety,  they  ufe  a 
folder  made  of  brafs,  with  a  tenth  part  of  tin  ;  or  another, 
one  third  brafs,  and  two  thirds  filver ;  or  borax  and  rofin : 
obferving,  in  all  thefe  manners  of  brazing ,  that  the  pieces  be 
joined  clofe  throughout ;  the  folder  only  holding  in  thofe 
places  that  touch. 

The  method  of  brazing  among  farriers,  &c.  is  by  beating 
the  two  pieces,  when  hot,  over  one  another  :  more  properly 
called  welding.  See  Welding. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  is  a  hole,  gap,  or  aperture,  made 
in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a  town,  either  by  playing  can¬ 
non,  or  fpringing  mines  ;  in  order  to  ftorm  the  place,  or 
take  it  by  aifault.  See  Sie ge,  Assa u lt,  £5V. 

They  fay,  make  good  the  breach  ;  fortify  the  breach ;  make 
a  lodgment  on  the  breach :  To  clear  the  breach ,  is  to  remove 
the. ruins,  that  it  may  be  the  better  defended. 

A  practicable  breach  is  that  where  the  men  may  mount,  and 
make  a  lodgment. — A  breach  ought  to  be  15  or  20  fathoms 
wide. — The  affailants  make  their  way  to  if,  by  covering 
themfelves  with  gabions,  earth-bags,  &c. 

To  batter  in  Breach,  battre  en  breche.  See  Battering. 

Mount  the  Breach.  See  the  article  Mount. 

B?Rf,EAD.  See  the  articles  Ammunition,  and  Muni¬ 
s'  tion.  , 

Corfned'RK’E.AT).  1  f  Corsned. 

French  Bread.  fSee  the  articles  ^  French. 

Ginger  Bread.  3  C  Ginger. 

Leavened  Bread. 

Unleavened  Bread. 

Manchet-  Bread. 

Cheat  Bread. 

BREADTH.  See  the  articles  Latitude,  Dimension, 
Area,  Gfc. 

flaiA  Breadth.  0  CHair. 

Finger’s  Breadth.  f-See  the  articles}  Finger. 

Hand’s  Breadth.  3  CHand. 

BREAKING  bulk ,  the  beginning  to  take  a  {hip’s  lading  or 
cargo  out  of  the  hold.  See  Bulk,  &c. 

Breaking  ground ,  in  the  military  art,  the  beginning  of  works 
for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  a  place ;  more  efpecially  the 
beginning  to  dig  trenches,  or  approaches.  See  Siege, 
Trench,  Fortification,  Gfc. 

BREAMING.  See  the  article  Brooming. 

BREAST,  mamma ,  in  anatomy,  a  prominent  flefhy  part  of 
the  human  body,  on  the  outfide  of  the  thorax,  ferving  to 
feparate  the  milk.  See  Thorax,  &c. 

The  breajls  are  much  more  perfedl,  more  confpicuous,  and 
of  more  ufe  in  women  than  in  men  :  their  magnitude  is  va¬ 
rious  ;  always  biggeft  in  time  of  geftation,  and  la&ation. 
Their  figure  reprefents  a  large  fedtion  of  a  globe,  having  in 
the  middle  a  prominence  terminating  in  a  blunt  point,  called 
the  papilla ,  or  nipple  ;  in  the  extremity  of  which  are  perfo¬ 
rations,  to  which  reach  ladteal  tubes. — About  the  nipple  is  a 
pale  brownifh  circle,  called  the  areola.  See  Papilla,  <&c. 
The  internal  fubftance  of  the  breajls ,  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  glands,  of  various  fizes,  and  an  oval  figure*  in¬ 
termixed  with  globules  and  veffels  of  fat.  Their  excretOr 
ry  dudts,  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  join  and  unite  toge¬ 
ther,  till  at  laft  they  form  feven,  eight,  or  more  fmall  pipes, 
called  tubuli  laftiferi ,  which  have  feveral  crofs  canals,  •  by 
which  they  communicate  with  one  another,  to  obviate  the 
inconveniences  that  might  accrue  from  the  cafual  obftrudtion 
of  one  or  more  of  them. — Thefe  tubes  are  not  every  where 
of  equal  capacity,  but  in  fome  places  more,  in  others  lefs  di¬ 
lated  ;  fo  as  to  form  cells,  which  feem  contrived  to  hinder 
the  fpontaneous  efflux,  and  to  create  a  neceflity  of  fucking, 
to  fetch  out  the  contents. 

Of  the  concurrence  of  thefe  tubuli  or  pipes,  is  the  fubftance 
of  the  papillae  in  great  meafure  formed  ;  among  which  is  in- 
terfperfed  a  glandulous  fubftance,  ferving  to  keep  them  from 
prefflng  too  clofe  on  each  other  :  and  with  it  are  intermixed 
abundance  of  fibres  derived  from  the  external  teguments  of 
the  papillae  ;  by  means  whereof,  the  ladfteal  tubes  are  con- 
ftringed,  and  the  motion  .of  the  milk  modified. 

Befides  thefe  veffels,  are  abundance  of  fatty  globules,  called 
dudtus  adipofi,  which  fome  would  have  only  to  fill  up  the 
interftices  of  the  glands  :  but  Dr.  1  Drake,  after  Malpighi, 
thinks  they  contribute  to  the  compofition  of  the  milk;  which 
feems  nothing  elfe  but  water  and  oil  artfully  united.  See  Milk. 
In  virgins  the  tubes  which  compofe  the  glands  of  th c  breajls, 
like  fphindter-mufcles,  contract  fo  clofely,  that  no  part  of 
the  blood  can  enter  them  :  but  when  the  womb  grows  big 
with  a  foetus,  and  compreffes  the  defeending  trunk  of  the 
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£rea*  artery,  the  blood  flows  in  greater  quantity,  and  with 
a  greater  force  through  the  arteries  of  the  breafls,  and  for¬ 
ces  a  paflage  into  their  glands ;  which  being  at  firft  narrow, 
admits  only  of  a  thin  water ;  but  growing  wider  by  degrees, 
as  the  womb  grows  bigger,  the  glands  receive  a  thicker  fe- 
rum  ;  and  after  birth  they  run  with  a  thick  milk  ;  becaufe 
that  blood  which  before  flowed  to  the  fcetus,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  afterwards  by  the  uterus,  beginning  then  to  flop, 
does  more  dilate  the  mammillary  glands. 

In  men,  the  breafls  are  very  fmall,  and  chiefly  for  ornament ; 
though  phyfical  hiftories  give  inftances  of  thofe  who  haVe  had 
milk  in  them. 

BREATHING.  See  the  article  Respiration. 
BREEDING  of  ffb.  See  the  article  Fish. 

BREEZE,  a  (hitting  wind,  blowing  from  the  fea  and  land 
alternately,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night ;  only 
fenfible  near  the  coafts.  See  Wind. 

The  fea-bree ze,  Dampier  obferves,  commonly  rifes  in  the 
morning  about  nine,  proceeding  (lowly  in  a  fine  fmall  black 
curl  on  the  water  towards  the  (hore:  it  increafes  gradually 
till  twelve,  and  dies  about  five. — Upon  its  ceafing,  the  land- 
breeze  commences,  which  increafes  till  twelve;  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze  again. 

Breeze,  in  brick-making,  are  fmall  a(hes  and  cinders  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  coals,  for  the  burning  of  bricks. 
But,  as  this  does  not  fo  well  anfwer  the  end,  the  ufe  of  it  is 
prohibited  by  nG.  i.  r.  35.  See  Brick. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  finclput.  See  Sin¬ 
ciput. 

The  bregma  confids  chiefly  of  two  bones,  hence  alfo  called 
bregma ,  or  bregmatis  offa,  which  are  two  bones  of  the  crani¬ 
um,  otherwife  called  offa  parietalia.  See  Parietalia. 
BREST,  or  Breast,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  by  fome, 
for  that  member  of  a  column  otherwife  called  the  Tore.  See 
Tore. 

BREST-SUMMERS,  or  Bressumers,  in  timber-build¬ 
ings,  are  pieces  in  the  outward  parts,  and  in  the  middle  floors, 
into  which  the  girders  are  framed.  See  Girder. 

In  the  inner  parts  of  a  building,  the  pieces  into  which  the 
girders  are  framed,  are  called  fummers.  See  Summer. 

BRE  VE,  Brevis,  Jhort ,  in  grammar. — Syllables  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  longs  and  breves ,  according  as  they  are  pronoun¬ 
ced  quicker  or  more  (low  :  the  time  of  a  breve  is  half  that 
of  a  long  ;  or,  as  the  grammarians  exprefs  it,  a  breve  is  one 
time,  and  a  long  two.  See  Accent,  Quantity,  Time, 
Measure,  &c. 

Breve,  in  mufic,  is  a  note  or  character  of  time,  formed  fquare, 
without  any  tail ;  and  equivalent  to  two  meafures,  or  f'emi- 
breves.  See  Semibreve,  and  Characters 
Breve  vas.  See  the  article  Vas  breve. 

BREVIARY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  of¬ 
fice,  or  fervice  both  for  day  and  night,  as  performed  in  the 
Romi(h churches.  See  Office. 

Breviary,  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  church-book,  con¬ 
taining  the  office  of  the  breviary ,  that  is,  the  prayers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  fervice,  with  the  feveral  variations  to  be 
made  therein,  according  to  the  feveral  days,  canonical  hours, 
feafts,  and  the  like.  See  Book,  Liturgy,  &c. 

D.  Mege  derives  the  name  breviary  from  hence,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  monks,  in  their  journeys,  iffc.  had  little  books,  wherein 
were  the  pfalms,  and  leflons,  read  in  the  choir,  collected  out 
of  large  volumes:  and  F.  Mabillon  tells  us,  he  has  feen  two 
fuch  books  in  the  archives  of  Cifteaux ;  they  were  not  above 
three  fingers  broad  :  their  letter  was  exceedingly  fmall,  and 
confided  modly  in  abbreviations,  expreffing  a  whole  period  in 
a  few  fyllables :  whence  they  had  2  good  title  to  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  breviaries,  q.  d.  abridgements. 

The  Roman  breviary  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed  in  every 
place  :  but  on  the  model  of  this  have  been  built  various  others, 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each  order  of  re¬ 
ligious. 

The  breviary  confids  of  the  fervicesof  mattins,  lauds,  prime, 
third,  fixth,  nones,  vefpere,  and  the  complines,  or  pod  Commu- 
nio ;  that  is,  of  feven  different  hours  :  on  account  of  that  faying 
of  David,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi  tibi.  See  Hours. 

The  obligation  of  reciting  the  breviary  every  day,  which  was 
at  fird  univerfal,  by  degrees  was  reduced  to  the  beneficiary 
clergy  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain  of  mortal  fin 
and  of  refunding  their  revenues,  in  proportion  as  they  are  de¬ 
linquent  herein. — In  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  refervation  in  favour  of  bidiops,  for  palling,  on  occa- 
fion,  three  days  without  rehearfing  the  breviary. 

The  inditution  of  the  breviary  not  being  very  ancient  the 
lives  of  the  faints  were  inferted  in  it,  agreeable  to  the*  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  times  ;  i.  e.  full  of  ridiculous  ill-atteded  fadts ; 
which  gave  a  handle  to  feveral  purgations,  or  reformations 
thereof  by  feveral  councils,  particularly  thofe  of  Trent  and 
Cologne  ;  by  feveral  popes,  as  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and 
Urban  VIII.  as  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  bifhops,  each  of 
whom  lopped  off-  fome  of  the  extravagancies,  and  brought  the 
work  nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices ;  as 
acknowledging  that  in  the  ancient  church  there  was  nothiiw 
read  but  feripture  it  felf. — Cardinal  Quignon  carried  the  re¬ 
formation  the  farthed  j  leaving  out  the  little  office  of  the 
Vql,  I,  N°,  21. 
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virgin,  the  verfes,  refponfes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lives  of 
the  faints. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe,  are  almod  innumerable:  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  thehl  confids  friricipally  in  the  number  and 
order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  pater-noders,  ave-mary’s,  cre¬ 
dos,  magnificats,  cahtemus’s,  benedidhis’s,  canticamus’s, 
nunc  dimittis’s,  mifereres,  hallelujah’s,  gloria  patri’s,  &c. 
The  rhod  eminent,  after  the  Roman  breviary ,  are,  that  of 
the  Benedidins,  that  of  the  Bernardins,  of  the  Chartreux, 
of  the  Prremondratenfes,  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites- 
the  r  rancifcans,  andjefuits;  alfo  that  of  Cluny,  of  the  church 
of  Lyorls,  the  church  of  Milan,  and  the  Mozarabic  breviary , 
lifed  In  Spain. — But  irt  reality  there  is  Fcarce  a  church  in  the 
communion  of  Rome,  in  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  Germa¬ 
ny,  &c.  but  what  has  fornething  particular  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  its  breviary :  though  the  differences  are  generally 
inconfiderabJe.  See  Gallican,  AmbrosiAn,  &c 
The  breviary  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  call  civ,' horo¬ 

logium,  q.  d.  dial,  is  the  fame,  to  a  trifle,  in  almod  all  the 
churches  and  mor.afleries  that  follow  the  Greek  rite.  The 
Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  twenty  parts,  nx^c^ccroc  ; 
which  are  a  kind  of  reds,  paufes,  or  dations  :  and  each  paufe 
is  again  fubdivided  into  three  parts.— In  the  general,  the 
Greek  breviary  confids  of  two  parts  5  the  one  containing  the 
office  for  the  evening,  called  [asvovvkI lov  ;  the  other  that  for 
the  morning,  confiding  of  mattins,  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  fixt 
nones,  vefpers,  and  complines. -f  The  breviary  of  the  Maro- 
nites,  contains  fome  more  confiderable  variations.  See  Ma- 
R  O  N  I T  E  . 

Among  the  people  who  fpeak  the  Sclavonic  language,  or  anv 
of  its  dialers,  the  breviary  is  rehearfed  in  the  vulgar  toneme  ' 
as  among  the  Maronites  in  Syriac,  among  the  Armenians  in 
Armenian,  6c.~ Thofe  who  rehearfe  the  breviary  in  the 
Sclavonic,  are  divided  as  to  the  rite  :  fome  following  the  Ro- 
man  or  Latin  rite,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Dalmatiaf  and  the 
neighbouring  coads :  thofe  who  live  farther  within  the  con- 
tinent,  as  m  Hungary,  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  in  Pc- 
und,  Lithuania,  and  Mufcovy,  follow  the  Greek  rite 
The  breviaries  of  the  Gophts  and  Abyffinians*  are  much'a- 
iike.  See  Greek*  Copht,  <&c.- 

BRE  VIATOR,  an  officer  under  thdeaftern  empire  ;  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  write  and  tranfenbe  briefs.— At  Rome,  thofe 
are  ltUJ  cahed  breviators ,  or  abbreviators ,  who  dffTue,  and 
pGpe,S  bnefs*  See  Brief- 

th  lS  CUhlth  in  ?natomy>  one  of  the  extenfor  muffles  of 

Breves™?  arifing/r;he  eXternaI  fpine  of  the  Kumerus. 
Brevis  radii,  one  of  the  fupinator  muffles  of  the  radius  ari- 

part  I  F  fronf  the  ^7'  C°"d>',us  of  humerus  and 
paitly  from  the  upper  and  eXtenor  part  of  the  ulna  •  and 

fe  whulir  Tr”  Part  °f  thC  radi“s’  "Wch  n  embra- 
wardsh  7 '  d  f“VeS  tUrn  tlK  PaIm  of  t!lc  hand  up- 

Brevis  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  thethirdoftlieeytenforsnf.br. 

“T  nlnnT if",  *4*  ^  P-  ofS  humert 

and  running  along  the  radius,  terminates  in  the  bone  of  the 

carpus,  which  fuftains  the  middle  finaer. 

thenm  fn3t0mifts  J0in..tbis  with  tho  fecond  extenfor,  and  call 
them  bicorms,  or  r admits  externum  others  chuff  to  diftinguifh 

them  n  regard  they  have  different  origins,  and  infertFons  i 
and  that  their  bellies  are  ffparable.  See  Extensor. 

Brevis  extenfor  polhcis  pedis.  ~ 


Brevis  flexor  pollicis  pedis. 
Brevis  peromsus. 

Brevis  pronator  radii. 
BRE  V I U  M  cuflos. 
Brevium  falfo  retorno. 


'Extensor. 
Flexor. 
gee  )  Peron^eus. 
Pronator. 
Custos. 

.  Falso. 


See  the  article  Wine.' 

BRE  WING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale,  or  beer  from 

malt.  See  Ale,  Beer,  and  Malt.  tr°m 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  i.s  as  follows.— A  quantitv  of 
water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  rnnl  rill  .  •T  .V  , 


n  ,  7  —  —  till  the  height  of 

fleam  be  over;  when,  fo  much  is  poured  to  a  quantitv  of 
malt  in  the  mafhing-tub,  as  makes  it  of  a  confidence  ftifl 
enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up  :  after  (landing  thus  a  quar 
ter  of  an  hour  a  fecond  quantity  of  the  water  is  added  q  and 

T°aT,  UP  ?  Lbef°re-  Laftly’  the  ful1  quantity  of  water 
added  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  linnor  V-  , 

ftrong  or  weak.-This  part  of  the  operation  is  called 

The  whole  now  (lands  two  or  three  honi-Q  .  faJnng. 

cording  ,o  fh=  ftrengrh  of  ,h= 

ther,  and  is  then  drawn  oft  into  a  receiver  •  an,!  cE  n 
repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  C7  ^ 
firft  ;  only  the  water  to  be  cooler  than  before 
(land  above  half  the  time.  °re>  and  not 

The  two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixprl  a.  ■  .  •  ,  , 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  cover  I  ^  Cnded  quant'ty 
in  a  copper  the  fpace  ofln  hour  or  ^  b°iIed 

receiver,  and  the  hops  drained  from  >°-’  tbe"  et  int0  tbe 
When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeaft  ^fli^  !  "’,t0  “°'crs.- 

or  ferment,  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  uF  ^  “  e,t  t0  v,ork’ 

For  fmall  beer,  there  is  a  rbir  i’  •  , 

near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ffimt  With  the  water 

hour,  to  be  hopped  a,  ho  1  !  nd,arbove.  thre\^rters  of  an 
or  alb,  the  tw?  1  J  boil5d  at  dffcretion ^^.-lor  double  beer 
WO  liquors  refulting  frym  the  two  firft  mafli- 
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See 


fee  Malt 
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ings,  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third  mafhing  of  frefh  malt. 
—  For  fine  ale,  the  liquor  thus  brewed ,  is  further  prepared 
with  moloffes. 

Inftead  of  yeft,  fome  ufe  caftile  foap,  others  flour  and  eggs, 
others  an  effential  oil  of  barley ;  others  a  quinteffence^of 
malt,  others  of  wine,  and  others  the  fal  panariftus 
Yest. 

For  the  properties  of  the  liquors  thus  brewecly 
liquor .  #  .... 

BRIBE  RY,  in  common  law,  is  when  a  perfon  in  judicial 
places  takes  a  gift  or  reward  of  any  perfon  who  has  bufinefs 
before  him,  for  doing  his  office,  or  by  colour  of  his  office, 
except  the  king  only,  unlefs  it  be  meat  and  drink.  See 
Exaction. 

BR  I C  K,  a  kind  of  fa&itious  ftone,  of  a  reddifh  colour  *,  made 
of  a  fatty  earth,  formed  into  long  fquares,  four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  eight  or  nine  in  length,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
mould ;  and  then  baked  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  to  ferve  for 
the  ufes  of  building.  See  Stone,  Building,  Tyle, 

*  There  are  alfo  bricks  of  a  vchitijh  colour.  Wulpit,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  is  famed  for  this  fort. 

Bricks  appear  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  Handing  ;  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  walls  of  Babylon  being  built  thereof  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  both  from  facred  hiftory,  and  from  the  remains  thereof 
(till  faid  to  be  in  being.  Under  the  firft  kings  of  Rome,  they 
built  with  maffive  fquared  Hones,  which  they  learnt  from  the 
Tufcans :  towards  the  latter  time  of  the  republic,  they  began 
to  ufe  brick ;  borrowing  the  practice  from  the  Greeks  :  and 
the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  moft  durable  buildings  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  as  the  Pantheon,  &c.  were  built  there¬ 
with. — In  the  time  of  Gallienus  the  buildings  were  compofed 
of  a  row  of  brick t  and  a  row  of  foft  gritty  ftone,  alternately. 
After  him,  they  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  bricks ,  and  refumed 
flints.  See  Masonry. 

In  the  eaft  they  baked  their  bricks  in  the  fun  :  the  Remans 
ufed  them  crude  ;  only  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the  air  a  long 
fpace  of  time,  viz.  four  or  five  years. 

The  bricks  ufed  by  the  Greeks  were  principally  of  three  kinds ; 
the  firft  called  tJi Ico^ov,  i.  e.  of  two  palms ;  the  fecond 
t srpaJw^ov,  of  four  palms  ;  and  the  third  ■nrsvTado^ov,  of  five 
palms. — They  had  other  bricks ,  juft  half  each  of  thefe,  which 
they  joined  together  to  render  their  work  more  folid,  as  well 
as  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  by  the  diverfity  of  figures  and 
fizes  of  the  bricks. 

Bricks ,  among  us,  require  various  names,  according  to  their 
forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  place,  &c.  The 
principal  are, — Compafs  bricksy  of  a  circular  form,  ufed  in 
fteening  of  walls. — Concave ,  or  hollow  bricks ,  on  one  fide  flat, 
like  a  common  bricky  on  the  other  hollowed  :  ufed  for  con¬ 
veying  water  under  ground. — Cogging  bricks ,  ufed  for  making 
the  indented  work,  under  the  coping  of  walls  built  with 
great  bricks.— Coping  bricks ,  formed  on  purpofe  for  coping 
of  walls.  —  Dutch,  or  Flemijh  bricks ,  ufed  to  pave  yards  and 
(tables,  and  for  ioap-boilers  vats,  and  cifterns. — Clinckers , 
fuch  bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making. 
— Feather-edged  bricks ,  like  the  common  ftatute  bricks,  only 
thinner  on  one  edge  than  on  the  other,  and  ufed  to  pen  up 
the  brick  pannelsin  timber  buildings. — Samel ,  or  fandal bricks. 
are  fuch  as  lie  outmoft  in  a  kiln  or  clamp,  and  confequently 
are  foft  and  ufelefs  ;  as  not  being  thoroughly  burnt. — Great 
bricks ,  are  thofe  which  are  twelve  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and 
three  thick  :  the  weight  of  one  being  about  fifteen  pounds  ; 
fo  that  100  weigh  1500,  and  1000  of  them  15000  pounds: 
their  ufe  is  to  build  fence-walls  j  together  with,  —Pilajler, 
or  buttrefs  bricks ,  which  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the 
great  bricks ,  only  they  have  a  notch  at  one  end,  half  the 
breadth  of  the  brick :  their  ufe  is  to  bind  the  work  at  the 
pilafters  of  fence- walls,  which  are  built  of  great  bricks. — Pa¬ 
ving  bricks ,  or  tyles,  are  of  feveral  fizes  in  feveral  counties 
and  places.  See  Tyle,  and  Pavement. — Place  bricks , 
fuch  as  are  made  in  a  place  prepared  on  purpofe  for  them, 
near  the  building  they  are  to  be  ufed  in. — Statute ,  or  fmall 
common  bricks ,  when  burnt,  ought  to  be  nine  inches  long, 
four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  *.  100  of 
thefe  ufually  weigh  about  5 50  pounds,  and  1000,  5500  pounds} 
about  407  in  number,  make  a  tonn  weight.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  paving  cellars,  hearths,  finks,  Gfc.  Thirty  or 
thirty-two,  if  true  meafure,  will  pave  a  yard  fquare,  and 
330  will  pave  a  fquare  of  100  foot  laid  flat ;  but  if  laid  edge¬ 
ways,  there  muft  be  near  double  the  number. — Stock-bricks 
are  to  be  of  the  fame  dimenfions ;  only  i  of  an  inch  thicker. 

*  By  3  G.  2.  c.  22,  within  15  miles  of  London,  they  are  to 
be  8*.  inches  long,  qj.  broad,  and  z\  thick. 

Barbaro,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  recommends  ano¬ 
ther  lorm  of  bricks ,  viz.  triangular  ones,  every  fide  a  foot 
long,  and  only  an  inch  and  half  thick. — Thefe,  he  obferyes, 
would  have  many  conveniences  above  others;  as  being  more 
commodious  in  the  management,  of  lefs  expence,  and  of  fairer 
(hew  ;  adding  much  beauty  and  ftrength  to  the  mural  angles, 
where  they  fall  gracefully  into  an  indented  work.— Sir  H. 
Wotton  wonders  they  have  never  been  taken  into  ufe,  being 
recommended  by  fo  great  an  authority. 

The  earth  whereof  bricks  are  made,  muft  not  be  fandy, 
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which  will  render  them  both  heavy  and  brittle;  nor  muft  > 
be  too  fat,  which  will  make  them  crack  in  drying.  The’ 
Ihould  be  made  either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumnal  feafon;  and 
when  made,  muft  be  fhcltered  from  the  fun  if  it  be  too  hot 
and  yet  be  expofed  to  the  air  to  dry.— If  they  be  made  in 
frofty  weather,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  fand ;  if  ]n  ^ot 
weather,  with  wet  ftraw.— When  they  are  well  dried 
are  to  be  burnt.  *  7 

The  burning  of  bricks  is  performed  either  in  a  kiln,  or  a 
damp.— In  the  former,  the  bricks  being  fet  in,  and  the  kiln 
covered  with  pieces  of  bricks ,  they  put  in  wood,  to  dry  them 
with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  this  they  continue  till  they  are  pretty 
dry,  which  is  known  by  the  fmoak’s  turning  from  a  whitiln 
dark,  to  a  thin  black  fmoak.  They  then  ceafe  to  put 
in  wood,  and  proceed  to  burn  with  brufh,  furze,  ftraw, 
heath,  brake,  or  fern  faggots ;  having  firft  dammed  up  the 
mouth  of  the  kiln  with  a  (hinlog,  i.  e.  pieces  of  bricks  piled 
upon  one  another,  and  clofed  with  wet  brick-t arth,  inftead 
of  mortar :  then  they  continue  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till 
the  kiln  and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appear  a-top 
of  the  kiln  :  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for  an  hour, 
and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  continue  to  do,  alter¬ 
nately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the  ware  be  thoroughly  burnt ; 
which  is  ufually  effeded  in  48  hours. 

About  London,  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of  the 
bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns  ;  with  a 
vacancy  between  each  brick’s  breadth,  for  the  fire  to  play 
through  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  arching, 
they  trufs  or  fpan  it  over,  by  making  the  bricks  projed  one 
over  another,  on  both  tides  the  place,  for  the  wood  and  coals 
to  lie  in,  till  they  meet,  and  are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the 
top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up 
ftraight  on  both  fides,  till  about  three  foot  high  :  then  they 
fill  it  almoft  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea- 
coal ;  and  then  over-fpan  the  arch  :  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal 
alfo  over  the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  ;  laftly, 
they  kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal :  and 
when  all  is  burnt  out,  they  conclude  the  bricks  fufficiently 
burnt. 

By  12  G.  i.  c.  35.  earth  or  clay,  defigned  for  making  bricks 
for  fale,  fhall  be  dug,  and  turned  at  leaft  once  between  the  fifft 
of  November,  and  the  firft  of  February,  and  not  be  made  in¬ 
to  bricks  till  after  the  firft  of  March  :  and  no  bricks  be  made 
for  fale  but  between  the  firft  of  March  and  twenty-ninth  of 
September. — And  no  fpanilh  to  be  mixed  with  the  earth,  or 
breeze  in  the  burning  of  bricks.—  And  all  bricks  are  to  be  burnt 
either  in  kilns  or  diftind  clamps,  each  fort  by  itfelf. 

By  3  G.  2.  c.  22.  there  may  be  mixed  with  the  brsck-eurtli 
any  quantity  of  fea-coal  afhes,  Lifted  or  fereened  through  a 
fieve  or  fereen  half  an  inch  wide,  and  not  exceeding  twenty 
loads  to  the  making  one  hundred  thoufand  bricks:  each  load 
not  exceeding  thirty-fix  bufhel. — And  breeze  may  be  mixed 

with  coal  in  the  burning  of  bricks  in  clamps  for  fale,  Gfc. _ - 

Stock- bricks  and  plac e-bricks  may  be  burnt  in  one  and  the  fame 
clamp,  fo  as  the  ftock-^m-ir  be  fet  in  one  diftindf  parcel,  and 
not  mixed  or  furrounded  with  plac  e-bricks. 

For  the  more  effe&ual  fecuring  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws 
it  was  enaaed,  by  12  G.  1.  c.  35,  for  the  better  difeoverin^ 
of  oftendeis,  that  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  company  of 
tylers  and  brick-layers  fhould  have  power  to  fearch  brick¬ 
kilns,  csY.  but  they  having  permitted,  and  even  encouraged 
divers  perfons  to  make  bricks  contrary  to  the  dire&ions  in  the 
faid  aa;  by  2  G.  2.  r.  15,  they  are  divefted  of  that  power 
and  any  two,  three,  or  more  perions,  appointed  by  the  juftices 
of  peace,  are  empowered,  within  fifteen  miles  of  London 
to  go,  in  the  day-time,  into  any  grounds,  fheds,  or  places! 
where  any  clay,  or  earth  ftiall  be  digged,  or  digamo-  for 
backs  or  pantiles  ;  or  any  bricks  or  pantiles  fhall  be^makino- 
or  made  for  fale  ;  and  there  to  view,  fearch,  and  infpea  the 
fame,  &c.—  Offenders  to  forfeit  twenty  (hillings  for  everv 
thoufand  of  unftatutable  bricks ,  and  ten  (hillings  for  every 
thoufand  of  fuch  tiles :  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  profecutor 

the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  where  the  offence  (hall  be 
committed. 

Goldman  obferves,  that  bricks  will  have  double  the  ftrength 
^[ter  one  burning,  they  be  fteeped  in  water,  and  burnt 
3  -  u  r  j  t“e  ^nek-cart h  be  too  fat,  it  muft  be  tempered 
with  (ana  >  and  that  trodden  out  again,  firft  by  cattle,  then 
men.  Bricks  made  of  common  earth,  melt,  nay  vitrify,  by 
too  much  heat ;  for  which  reafon,  the  kilns  are  made  of 
(tones  that  will  themfelves  calcine,  that  the  vehemence  of  the 
fire  may  be  broken  by  them :  befides  which,  they  ufually 
place  other  bricks,  made  of  an  argillous  earth,  which  will  melt, 
next  the  fire.  "  3 

BRiCK-fFalls.  1  c  ,  CWali 

Flrnijh- Bricks.  }  See  the  FiL^h. 

Oil  of  Bricks,  is  oil  of  olives,  imbibed  by  the  fubftance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.— The  pieces  of  brick 
being  heated  red-hot  in  live  coals,  are  extinguilhed  in  a  trough 
half  filled  with  oil  of  olives:  being  then  feparated,  and  the 
brick  thus  faturated  with  oil,  grofsly  pounded,  it  is  put  in  a 
retort,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  thus  is 
drawn  an  oil,  which  the  apothecaries  call  oleum  de  lateribus, 
and  fome  chymifts  oil  of  the  philofophers,  ufed  for  refolving  tu- 
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mours  in  the  fpieen,  alfo  againft  palfies,  epilepfies,  We.  See 
BRICK-LAYER.  SeeTvLER. 

■  ^xrs%^ovcr 

A  bridge  ijwy  be  considered  as  a  road  over  water.  See  Road 
Januo  is  made,  by  fome  learned  men,  the  firfi  inventor  of 
f”‘ f"’  as  wel1  as  of  (hips,  and  crowns:  their  reafon  is  that 
■n  teveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  coins  there 
are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a  Janus,  with  two  faces  and  on 
the  other,  a  bridge,  or  a  crown,  or  a  (hip.  ’ 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  peers,  or  legs,  piU  ■  the  arch,,  ■ 
the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages  •  the  &(’ 

which°ncfofes  tte" ‘be  ™7  or’  ParaP«> 
°n  the  banks.  See  Peer,  T  ^ 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  verv  ° 

/  f  tri-n*  /  °  were  afterwards  Jaid  down  by  Palladio 
629  The  beftof  them  are  alfo  given  by  Goldnfan  Bat 

A  %  C'M •  GL^Isfpt^efff  •  tf  A 

ent  and  modern.  Trait.  des  pZ ?  7"  t'P 

1  he  conditions  ret|u,red  in  bridges  are,  that  thee  be  well  de 
figned  commodious,  durable,  tuid  fuitably  decoded -Thl 
peers  of  flone-M^j  are  to  be  equal  in  number  that  there 
may  be  one  arch  m  the  middle,  where  commonly ’the  current 

rf  1thr|f-0fTthee,‘aSCknerS  iSn0t  !°  be,rfs  tha"  P“ 

or  rne  ipan  ot  the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth  Thev  are 

^ “force  o?  thentcutent"  t^’ h  5?““/,”^ 
fometimes  alfo  turned  femicircularly’ :  in  The  anient  briles 
t  always  a  right  angle;  which  has  the  advantage  of  helm? 
longer  and  more  durable  than  acute  ones.  The  ftron2 

raiBeStbeeh  h  Wh°fe  fweCp  is  a  whole  Pemicircle. — For^the 
rails,  the  height,  ornaments,  and  the  like,  they  are  left  to 

fons^are^iTen  ’SfetyenrcomPlained»  that  no  demonftrative  rea- 
lons  are  given  of  the  feveral  proportions  of  the  moft  effential 

parts  of  bridges:  much  of  which  is  ftill  left  to  the  difcretion 

of  the  builder,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circumflances 

dehgn,  place,  magnitude,  &V.  of  the  Signed  edifice  M 

Gautier  wiflres,  that  mathematical  perfons  would  take  fhe 

flrudture  and  proportions  of  bridges  into  their  confideration 

n  order  to  bring  things  to  more  certainty,  and  precifion’ 

“°!?  'invar|able  geometrical  truth7  Something  of 
which  kind  has  been  attempted  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  Mem 

p;  £  Sr**  a;6d  the  Marquis  de  7H°: 

to  hi  rhearth  of  a  according  to  Baptifla  Alberti,  ought 

thtleir^u  at  °f  the  hi§hway  which  abuts  on  It 
the  breadth  of  the  peers  is  to  be  one  third  of  the  aperture  of 

the  arches;  the  ftarimgs  to  be  one  half  the  breadth  of 

wate'r  evermoums  6  ^  ^  hdght  t0  which  thc 

In  the  bridges  of  Avignon,  St.  Efprit,  and  Lyons,  there  is 

fo C’  7  -  he7  are  n0t  ftrei8ht>  especially  the  two 
f  *mer,  but  bent,  having  an  angle,  whofe- convexity  is  turned 
towards  the  ftream,  to  break  the  force  thereof7  the 2 
S.  Efprit,  Dr.  Robinfon  obferves,  is  bowed  in  many  pkces 
making  unequal  angles,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  where  the 
Rream  is  firongeft  The  great  peer  in  the  middle  of  Lpndon- 
bndge  as  we  are  told  was  intended  to  ferve  for  a  fteadyino-  to 
the  whole  machine  inftead  of  making  an  angle,  as  indre'a 
bove-mentioned  bridges. 

a  WlT  lr'tS‘  °fJVfice>  5alled  ,be  *■«*».  confifts  but 
finglc  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one ;  paffinv  for  a 

mafter-piec e  of  art;  being  built  in  1591,  on  the  delien  of 

Michael  Angelo:  the  fpan  of  the  arch  is  ninety-eight  feet  one 

half  and  its  height  above  the  water  only  twenty-three  feeT 

-Poulet  alfo  mentions  a  bridge,  of  a  (ingle  arcbf  in  the  c, tv 
Munfter  ,n  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Rialto  It 

}  c'  But  thofe  arc  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China  built 
”  n  one  mountam  to  another,  confiding  of  one  (ingle  arch 
400  cub,  s  long  and  500  cubits  high,  whence  i,  is  called The 
fiying  bridge :  a  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Philofophical  Trand 
agism.  Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  bridge  in  the  fame  country 
360  perches  long  without  any  arch  Supported  °nly  by  300 

XrrenCtUrof'foePrirS  thcy  fometimes  diminilh  the 

making  it  mor/  -elj- e  Tr  by  lcnSthe"'ng  «s  courfe,  by 
"  icSs  inT  a  nug  (a  n,e‘bod  fotn«imes  ufed  by  the 
the  bottom  'e.ndennS  tbelr  nvors  navigable)  or  by  (lopping 
he  bottoin-of  a  rapid  river,  with  rows  of  banks,  flakes  or 
piles,  which  break  the  current.  * 

I  he  peers  of  a  bridge  always  diminifh  the  bed  of  a  river  •  fup- 
pofe  this  diminution  one  fifth,  it  will  follow,  that  in  cafe  of 
inundations,  the  bed  mull  be  funk  ox  hollowed  one  fifth  mote 
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ih” liT’  fi4naThlWaterSgain  indeP‘h  what  bave  iod 
folf  tfo  f1'  AdJ’  I  ’2'  r  S  the  quantity  of  the  water  remains 
f,  '  nlhgr  fan?e’  lC  ,WI  pafs  with.  Sreat  velocity  by  one  fifth  in 

iv- ih  B  ’''  I  C',fl,raT'm  ls  :  aH  which  conduces’  to 

waft,  away  the  foundation.  The  dream  thus  augmented  in 

could  not  dir.  T^R^er  ft°neS’  Wh‘Ch  bef°re  *C 

L‘e  ';,“T;rn'  f  *n^",are  t0  be  laiJ  «  the  feafon  of  the 

ground  he  f  b  lS  T  ,OWcft’  as  'n  Rutumri  ;  and  if  the 

the  found!,  y’  T  ,  ?IaVel>  or  ‘be  btft  Hones  of 

the  foundation  may  be  laid  on  the  fufface,  without  divine 

tZB: to  T  ‘f  t  0,1  te  fo,t  fa,ld'  «  gravel,  it  will  bfnT 
bottom  I  °f  -ee  and  diS  bU  you  come  at  a  firm 

mud  he  A*’  h  tbis  cannot  be  done,  part  of  the  water 
fideof  the  r'ed  °5  and  t,K  re(t  dr/  a"d  Piled  :  that 

coffe/ damnVCr  T  ’f™  y°U  are  ‘°  W°rk  ‘S  t0  te  lllc!°f«l  with 
fide  r  kep1^ 3nd  dle  current  to  have  its  liberty  on  the  other 

omalT :e,:bou''’fDATION.  Palladio's  diredions  are,  fird, 

deoth  of  CwT  °f  'a"'  ,p  aCe  111  a  river  which  has  'he  lead 
Slv  rnck  ’  and  "here  the  ground  is  even  and  firm,  ef- 

whlri  , he,  °r  graVeI  ,W  ;  fV0l,dIy,  “  a™i<i  'hole  places 
fnm  Jo  f  VOra§osJ  or  whirlpools,  and  where  the  bot- 

m  is  loft  fand  or  gravel,  in  regard  fuch  matters  are  eafiiy 
earned  away  by  the  violence  of  water,  which  in  time  alters 

thL),  V1VCr’  nnd  faPs  the  foundation  of  the  peers; 

J*  t0Pltch  on  a  freight  part  of  a  river,  fince  otherwife 

rns  and  windings  being  worn  away  in  time,  the  bridge 

°f  ^*einS  infuLte  ;  befides  being  liable  to  be 

thered  in*th  r  le  and  other  matters  commonly  ga- 
thered  in  the  turns  of  rivers.  ;  B 

^here^a 2rn  eit.her  budt  o{  ftone,  or  timber,  according  as 
other  rthe  pianeeenC7,  "  ^  °f  the  one -ferial  or  the 

*SofDhewn  no  TP°fed  °f  pCerS>  arcbea,  and  butments, 
as  ,h ,  *,7  ?  5  fometimes  alfo  intermixed  with  brick 

as  alfo  tt  Thr°'rfe’  t!KPlinths  ""bereof  are  of  done, 
and  •  quoins  of  the  arches,  and  fome  bonding  courfes 
and  copings ,  but  the  red,  as  the  arches,  walls,  and  blSentf 

^ofbMms’arij  foi’rtCrfld  byjt!le  Latins*  t”>“!  fiHicii,  confift 
bound  together.  ''fuftal"eiJ  b}'Punchions,  well  cramped  and 

'b^fuflure  ofa  wooden- 
n  r7  R  D  fp‘  de  Ponte  Subhci°-  Francof.  1709. 

rufhes  ^7win^  7m  7  ^onCy  1S  made.of  JarSe  leaves  of 
with  boards  or&plan£ar  ThlvT^’f  cover  ov^ 

is  boggy,  miry,  or  ro'tten.  7  "  Cr°ffing  ground>  ,hat 

SfofeTf td ,aIf°  a/°rt  0f  f“b!ta«“»s  bridges,  made  by 
Pontes.  Du  Cange  GbT.  LatT  .  T’  P’  4^’  A'  mc~ 

TlTdAin'  Ha°md  al  A  A! n 

hrez.  Voyag.  Soutb-Jea,  p.  ^4.  tree.— ftd. 

tl  TotluSedhVt  Pbtfiphun  BrDGEs- are 

ofr’f“i7“ained  a  '  he  two  entls’,  tASitsl 

,  -vid.  r 

r  1]' p.tl1'  V°C'  BrUCke*  Kirch‘  Mund‘  S^rr.  1.  1.  3; 

* 4.3nrDr ^PloTafTu m7 usf  thTfthere  was^forme  ^ 
a  lprge  bridge  over  the  cafile-ditch  at  Tutbury  in  StalFordZ^7 
made  of  p,eces  of  timber  none  much  above  a  yard  W  t  A 
yet  not  fupported  underneath,  either  with  pfllars  or'ir  f 
work,  or  any  other  fort  of  prop  whatever  K/  p»  7h’ 

Hiji.  Stafford,  c.  9.  §.  88.  / 382 WnatGVer— ^ot.  Nat. 

Draw-BRiDGE,  Pons  fubduftarius,  is  fuch  a  one  a*  •  - 

fall  only  at  one  end,  with  hinges;  fo  that  the  Tr,  1S  ,made 
be  lifted  up  ;  in  which  cafe  the  bridge  (lands  end  J77 

der  the  palTage  of  a  moat,  or  the  likl  d  pn§ht’  to  hln~ 

There  are  others  made  to  draw  bark  u-  .  „ 

and  to  thruft  over  again  to  afford  a  pafTa^e  ^Andm^* 
which  open  in  the  middle  ;  half  of  which  turn 0  ^  d  others* 
fide,  and  the  other  to  the  other  ;  beino-  inin  7  3W3y  t0  °ne 

fure:  but  thefehave  this  inconvenience' &that ?  a?-,f  pIea" 
remains  on  the  enemy’s  fide  *  at  0ne  them 

c^Xfaw^'w^Tt:"  'T  of" 

to  a  draw-bridge ;  which  the  youngc-r 

to  be  no  other  than  the  cycloid  T/t  bS  p  has 
1695-  f.  56 .fef.  tJWi—Vid.  AO.  Erud.  Lipf.  an. 

given  to  a  bridge  made  nf  P°nS  d“^anus>  an  appellation 
6  *  madi:of  Pontoons,  leathern  boats,  hollow 

beams. 
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teams,  cafe,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and  covered  with 

planks  for  the  paffage  of  an  army.  >  .  .  a  bridge 

Plying- Bridge,  Pont  volant,  more  particularly  den  £ 

compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  together  by  a  fort  of 
flooring  and  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  balluftrad  ,  8 

aSTnl’or  moremafls,  to  which ,»  fattened  ,  ,  ca .bte  upported 
at  proper  diftahces  by  boats,  and  extended  to  an  ancho  , 
which  the  other  end  is  faftened  in  the  middle  of  the  water 
By  which  contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a 
pendulum,  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  witho 
other  help  than  the  rudder.— Such  bridges  form etimes  alfo  con- 
fift  of  two  ftories,  for  the  quicker  paflage  of  a  great  numb 
of  men  ;  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry  may  pafs  at  t 

fame  time. — Davil. .  . 

Tty  ng  or  Floating-BRivcz,  is  ordinarily  made  of  twoimail 
bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the 
uppermoft  ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help  of  certain  cords 
running  through  pullies  placed  along  the  fides  of  the  under- 
Iridge,  which  pufh  it  forwards  till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place 

it  is  defigned  to  be  fixt  on.  .  ,,  ,  , 

When  thefe  two  bridges  are  ftretched  out  at  their  full  length, 
fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they  are  not  to  be  above 
four  or  five  fathom  long,  becaufe  if  longer  they  will  brealc. 
Their  chief  ufe  is  for  furprizing  out-works,  or  pofts  that  have 

but  narrow  moats.  >  c  a 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  we  n  a 
new  contrivance  of  a  floating-bridge ,  which  lays  itfelr  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river. — Vid.  Hifl.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  ann.  1 7 1 3* 

p.  104.  .  ,  , 

Bridge  of  Communication ,  is  a  bridge  made  oyer  a  river  ;  by 
which  two  armies  or  forts,  feparated  by  the  river,  have  a  free 
communication  with  one  another. 

Bridges  of  Boats,  are  either  made  of  copper,  or  wooden  boats 
faftened  with  flakes,  or  anchors  ;  and  laid  over  with  planks. 

See  Boat.  #  . 

One  of  the  moft  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Caelar,  was  the 

expeditious  making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  :  Mo- 
dern  armies  carry  copper-boats,  called  pontoons^  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  for  the  making  bridges  :  feveral  of  thefe  being  joined  fide 
by  fide,  till  they  reach  a-crofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over 
them,  make  all  plain  for  the  men  to  march  on.  See  Pon¬ 
toon.  . 

There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire,  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water ;  yet  that  at  Seville  is  faid 

to  exceed  them  both.  .  ,  „  , 

The  bridge  of  boats  at  Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  ltately 
Ron  e-bridge  ere£ed  there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefented  by  a 
modern  writer,  as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age  ;  it  always 
floats ;  and  rifes,  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  land-waters 
fill  the  river;  it  is  near  300  yards  long,  and  is  paved  with 
Rone  juft  as  the  ftreets  are:  carriages  with  the  greatelt  bur¬ 
dens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men  and  horfes  with  fafety , 
though  there  are  no  rails  on  either  hand.  The  boats  are  very 
firm  and  well  moored  with  ftrong  chains  ;  and  the  whole 
well’ looked  to,  and  conftantly  repaired,  though  now  very 

old.  .  , 

BRIDLE,  of  an  horfe,  is  an  aflemblage  of  various  members  or 

parts  ;  as  the  bit ,  or  fnaffle  ;  the  head-flail  or  leathers  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit ;  the  fillet ,  oyer  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  under  the  foretop ;  throat-band,  which  buttons 
from’ the  head-band  under  the  throat  ;  reins,  the  part  held  in 
the  hand  ;  nofe-band ,  going  through  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  the  cheeks  :  to  which  add  the 
trench ,  the  cavezan ,  martingal,  and  chaff -halter .  See  Bit, 

Branch,  IAc.  , 

BRIEF,  Breve,  in  common  law,  a  writ  whereby  a  man 
is  fummoned  or  attached  to  anfwer  any  adtion  :  or  more  large¬ 
ly,  it  is  taken  for  a  writing  iffued  out  of  any  of  the  king’s 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  whereby  fomething  is  com¬ 
manded  to  be  done  in  order  tojuftice,  or  the  execution  of  the 
king’s  command.  See  Writ. 

It  is  called  brief,  breve ,  quia  breviter  intentionem  proferentis  ex- 
ponit ;  becaufe  couched  in  a  few  plain  words,  without  pre¬ 
amble,  &c. 

Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  letter  patent,  granting  a  licence  to  a 
fubjedt,  to  make  a  collection  for  any  public,  or  private  lofs. 
Apflolical  Briefs,  denote  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches  to 
princes,  and  other  magiftrates,  touching  any  public  affair. 
They  are  thus  called,  as  being  very  concife,  written  on  pa¬ 
per,  without  preface  or  preamble  ;  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  bulls,  which  are  more  ample,  and  always  wrote 
on  parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax:  whereas 
briefs  are  fealed  with  red  wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the  filher- 
man,  or  St.  Peter  in  a  boat  ;  a  feal  never  applied  but  in  the 
pope’s  prefence.  SeeBuLL,  Seal,  Wax, 

Th z  brief  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  apart ;  and 
commences  with  Diledto  filio  falutem ,  &  apoflolicam  bene  diet  is  - 
nem,  &c.  after  which  it  proceeds  diredtly  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  without  further  preamble. 

Briefs  are  not  fubfcribed  by  the  pope,  nor  with  his  name, 
but  with  that  of  his  fecretary.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  inftituted 
a  college  of  fecretaries  for  briefs ;  fince  which  time  they  have 
been  made  much  longer  and  more  ample  than  before.  See 
Breviator. 
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Formerly  briefs  were  only  difpatched  about  affairs  of  juft;ce . 
but  now  they  are  likewife  ufed  in  matters  of  benefices,  ex- 
pedtative  graces,  and  difpenfations. 

BRIGADE*,  in  the  military  art,,  a  party  or  divifion  of  a 
body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the  command 
of  a  brigadier.  Stee  Brig  adie  r. 

*  The  word  is  French  ;  fome  derive  it  from  the  Latin  briga,  a 
brigue,  or  fecret  intrigue  :  Du  Cange  fetches  it  from  brigand, 
an  ill-difciplined  foldier,  who  fcours  the  country,  and  plun¬ 
ders  it  of  every  thing,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy ; 
as  the  armies  of  Arabs>  Tartars,  &c.  The  origin  of  bri¬ 
gand  is  again  deduced  from  brigandine ,  a  fort  of  armour 
ufed  in  the  army  raifed  by  the  Parifians,  during  the  captivity 
of  their  king  John  in  England,  notorious  for  their  robberies. 
See  Brigandine. 

There  are  two  forts  of  brigades,  according  to  the  French  way 
of  accounting  :  i°.  A  brigade  of  an  army,  which  is  a  body  of 
horfe  of  ten  or  twelve  fquadrons :  or  of  foot,  of  five  or  fix 
battalions. — And  in  this  way  an  army  is  fometimes  divided 
into  eight  brigades  ;  four  of  horfe,  and  four  of  foot. 

2°.  A  brigade  of  a  troop  of  guards,  which  is  a  third  part 
thereof,  when  the  troop  confifts  of  fifty  foldiers ;  but  on¬ 
ly  a  fixth  when  it  confifts  of  100  ;  that  is,  in  the  former 
cafe,  the  troop  is  divided  into  three  brigades ,  in  the  latter 
into  fix. 

Brigade -Major,  or  Major  of  a  Brigade,  is  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  brigadier  to  affift  him  in  the  management  and 
ordering  his  brigade-,  in  which  he  adts  as  a  major-general 
does  in  an  army.  See  Major. 

BRIGADIER  General,  an  officer  that  commands  a  brigade 
of  horfe  or  foot  in  an  army.  See  Brigade. 

The  brigadier  is  an  officer  of  importance  ;  being  the  next  in 
order  below  a  major-general,  or  in  the  French  army,  to  the 
marefchal  de  camp.  See  Officer,  General,  and  Sub¬ 
brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail;  a  kind  of  ancient  de- 
fenfive  armour,  confifting  of  thin  jointed  feales  or  plates, 
pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body.  See  Coat  of  mail. 

Some  confound  it  with  habergeon  ;  and  others  with  brigantine , 
a  low  long  veffel.  See  Habergeon,  and  Brig  a  n  t  in  e. 

BRIGANTINE,  a  fmall,  light,  flat,  open  veffel,  which 
goes  both  with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  either  for  fighting  or  gi¬ 
ving  chafe.  SeeVEssEL. 

It  has  ufually  twelve  or  fifteen  benches  on  a  fids  for  the 
rowers,  a  man  and  an  oar  to  each  bench.  Brigantines  are 
prinqipally  ufed  by  the  Corfairs,  all  the  hands  aboard  being 
foldiers,  and  each  having  his  mufket  ready  under  his  oar. 

BRILLIANT  diamonds.  See  Diamond. 

BRIMSTO  N  E.  See  the  article  Sulphur. 

Flower  of  Brimstone.  See  the  article  Flower. 

BRINE,  water  replete  with  faline  particles.  See  the  article 
Salt. 

By  1  A.  c.  21,  are  prohibited — Brine  taken  out  of  brine- 
pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed  by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of 
fifh,  without  boiling  the  fame  into  fait — and  rock-falt,  with¬ 
out  refining  it  into  white-falt. 

BRINGERS-UP,  in  a  battalion,  are  the  whole  laft  rank 
of  men  in  it,  or  the  hindmoft  man  in  every  file.  SeeFiLE. 
BROAD.  See  Piece. 

BROCADE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff,  or  cloth  of  gold, 
filver,  or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  or 
other  figures,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer. 
Formerly,  the  term  was  reftrained  to  cloths  wove  either 
wholly  ©f  gold,  both  woof  and  warp,  or  of  filver,  or  of  both 
together  :  but  by  degrees,  it  came  likewife  to  pafs  for  fuch 
as  had  filk  intermixed  to  fill  up,  and  terminate  the  flowers 
of  gold  and  filver. 

At  prefent,  any  fluff  of  filk,  fatin,  or  even  fimple  taffety, 
when  wrought  and  enriched  with  flowers,  iAc.  obtains  the 
denomination  of  brocade. 

BROKEN  numbers.  See  Number,  and  Fraction. 

BROKERS,  are  of  three  kinds;  exchange-brokers, flock-bro¬ 
kers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange-BnoK  E  R  s,  are  a  fort  of  negotiators,  who  contrive, 
make  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  tradef- 
men,  in  matters  of  money  or  merchandife,  for  which  they 
have  a  fee,  or  premium.  See  Exchange. 

Thefe,  in  our  old  law-books,  are  called  broggers ,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii ,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators  or 
interceffors  in  any  contrail,  &c.  See  Proxineta. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration  of  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes, 
and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive  or  pay 
beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negotiating  the  ex¬ 
change  with :  and  when  the  matter  is  accompliftied,  that 
is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they  have  for  brokage  two  {hil¬ 
lings  per  100  pounds  fterling. 

InF  ranee,  till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  their 
exchange-brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but  by  art 
arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed  for  that 
more  creditable  one  of  agents  de  change,  banque ,  &  fir.ar.ee  l 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  render  the 
office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  title  of  king’s  counfellors  was 
added.  See  Agent. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant,  the  Arabs 

who 
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who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers ,  are  called  confabs:  the 
manner  of  whofe  negotiating  with  the  European  merchants 
has  fomething  in  it  lb  very  particular,  that  we  have  referrec 
it  to  a  diftinct  article.  Sec  Consul. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amfterdam,  called  makelaers,  are  o 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  like  the  Englifh,  called  f worn  brokers 
becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before  the  burgotnaijiers 
the  others  negotiate  without  any  commiffion,  and  are  callec 
walking  brokers .- — The  firft  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375 
are  Chriftians,  and  20  Jews  :  the  others  are  near  double  that 
number  :  fo  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange- 
brokers. — The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in  this 
that  the  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  are  allowed  as 
evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice ;  whereas,  in  cafe  of  dif- 
pute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  difan 
nulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  Amfterdam,  is  fixer 
by  two  regulations,  of  1613,  and  1623,  with  regard  to. mat¬ 
ters  of  exchange,  to  eighteen  fols  for  100  livres  degros,  or  600 
florins;  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100  florins  ;  payable,  half  by  the 
drawer,  and  half  by  the  perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But 
cuftom  has  made  considerable  alterations  herein. 

In  the  eaft,  all  affairs  are  tranfadfed  by  a  fort  of  brokers ,  whom 
the  Perfianscall  delal,i.  e.  great  talkers.  The  manner  of  ma¬ 
king  their  markets  is  very  Angular  :  after  the  brokers  have 
launched  out  into  long,  and  ufually  impertinent  difeourfes  ; 
coming  towards  a  conclufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their 
Angers.  The  buyer  and  feller’s  broker ,  each  take  the  other  by 
the  right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  :  the  finger  ftretched  out,  ftands  for  fix  ;  bent,  for 
five ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  one  ;  the  whole  hand  for  100  ; 
and  the  hand  clenched,  for  1000.  They  will  exprefs  even 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  by  their  hands.  During  all  this 
myftic  commerce,  the  two  brokers  appear  as  cold  and  com- 
pofed,  as  if  there  were  nothing  pafling  between  them. 
S^oT-Brokers,  are  thofe  employed  to  buy  and  fell  (hares  in 
the  joint  ftock  of  a  company  or  corporation.  See  Compa¬ 
ny,  Subscription,  Agent,  &c. 

P^ww-Brokers,  are  perfons  who  keep  (hops  and  let  out  mo¬ 
ney  to  neceflitous  people  upon  pledges,  for  the  moft  part  on 
ufurious  conditions. 

Thefe  are  more  properly  called  pawn-takers ,  or  t  alley -men, 
Sometimes  fripers,  or  friperers. 

Of  thefe  is  to  be  underftood  the  ftatute  1  Jac.  1.  c.  21  : 
by  which  it  is  enadted,  that  the  fale  of  goods,  wrongfully 
gotten,  to  any  broker  in  London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark, 
or  within  two  miles  of  London  ;  (hall  not  alter  the  property 
thereof.— If  a  broker  having  received  fuch  goods,  (hall  not, 
upon  the  requeft  of  the  true  owner,  truly  difeover  them,  how 
and  when  he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed; 
he  (hall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof  to  the  faid  owner. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftablifhed  by  au¬ 
thority,  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns  ;  called  mounts 
of  piety  :  an  honourable  title,  like  that  of  charitable  corpora¬ 
tion. ,  but  little  becoming  fuch  inftitutions  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
loan  is  not  gratis.  See  Mount. 

In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  likewife  mounts  of  piety  of 
another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready  money,  and 
return  it  again  with  intereft  at  fo  much  per  annum. — At 
Bologna  they  have  feveral  fuch  mounts ;  which  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into frank,  and  perpetual :  the  intereft  of  the  former 
is  only  four  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  feven. 

BRONCHIA*,  in  anatomy,  the  little  tubes  into  which  the 
trachea  is  branched,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lungs;  anc 
which  are  diftributed  through  every  part  thereof,  ferving  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  air  in  refpiration. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  fipfyta.,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame. 

See  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Respiration. 

The  bronchia  confift  of  cartilages  like  the  trachea  ;  only  here 
the  cartilages  are  perfedtly  circular,  without  any  membra¬ 
nous  hard  part :  they  are  joined  together  by  the  membranes 
that  inveft  them,  and  are  capable  of  being  (hot  out  length 
wife  in  infpiration  ;  and  of  being  drawn  into  each  other  in 
expiration.  *  • 

BRON  CH I AL  artery,  is  an  artery  of  the  lungs,  which 
arifes  from  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  or  intercoftals  ; 
and  embracing  the  trachea,  purfues  the  courfe  of  the  bron¬ 
chia,  accompanying  all  the  branches  thereof  through  their 
whole  progrefs.  See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Angeiol.)^.  1.  n.  29.- 

Bronchial  vein,  arifes  from  the  intercoftals,  or  the  azygos, 
accompanies  the  artery,  and  divides  into  the  fame  number  of 
branches  with  it. 

The  artery  brings  blood  to  the  bronchia,  for  the  nutrition 
thereof,  and  of  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  ;  and  the  vein  carries 
it  off  again  to  the  cava,  where  it  foon  terminates. 

T  he  bronchial  artery  is  fometimes  Angle  ;  but  more  frequently 
double;  fometimes  triple.  See  Artery,  Vein,  (Ac. 

BRONCHOCELE*,  a  pendent  tumour,  or  poke,  with  a 
large  round  neck,  riAng  on  the  bronchial  part  of  the  trachea, 
very  frequent  in  the  Alps. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  i3psf%©",  bronchus,  wind¬ 
pipe  ;  and  xr/xn,  fwelling. 

BRONCHOTOMY*,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  windpipe,  to  prevent  fuffocation  in  a  fquinancy ; 
Vol.  I.  N° 21. 
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or  an  incifion  made  in  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe  between  two 
of  its  annuli  or  rings,  in  order  to  give  pafl'age  for  the  breath, 
when  there  is  danger  of  fuffocation,  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  (Ac.  See  Quinzy. 

*  The  word  conies  from  tne  Greek  fiayfyo;,  windpipe;  and 
Ts/MU,  feco,  I  cut. 

Bronchotom\ ,  called  alfo  Laryngotomy,  is  thus  performed — - 
The  body  of  the  patient  being  prepared,  an  incifion  is  made 
between  the  third  and  fourth  annuli,  or  rings  of  the  afpera 
arteria,  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  larynx  ;  the  fkin 
and  integuments  divided,  and  the  mufcles  removed  ;  a  Alver 
tube  is  applied,  and  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  removed  ;  and 
the  wound  healed ;  nourifiiing  clyfters  being  applied  in  the 
mean  time,  if  deglutition  be  impracticable. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  obferves,  that  in  all  medicine  there  is  not  one 
method  that  works  fo  great  a  change,  for  the  better,  in  fo 
(hort  a  time. — However,  it  is  feldom  pradtifed,  in  regard 
that  gap  which  appears  on  the  cutting  a  throat,  (the  divided 
parts  being  then  drawn  towards  their  more  fixed  ends)  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  great  efflux  of  blood  when  the  jugulars  and  ca¬ 
rotid  arteries  are  alfo  wounded,  create  in  moft  men  a  dread 
of  the'  operation,  and  make  many  believe  all  wounds  of  the 
trachea  mortal. — The  fame  author  makes  no  fcruple  however 
to  fay  it  ought  to  be  pradfifed  in  quinzies,*  and  other  dangers 
of  fuffocation  from  caufes  of  a  like  nature  with  them  ;  from 
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BROOD*,  the  young  of  fi(h  and  fowls. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  breclan,  to  breed  ;  which 
alludes  to  (ipua,  to  be  big  with  young. 

Brood  of  fea-fifiVis  fpawned,  and  lies  in  (till  waters,  where  it 
may  have  reft  toreceive  nourilhment,  and  grow  to  perfedtion. 
And  here  it  is  often  deftroyed  by  wears,  draw-nets,  and  nets 
with  canvas,  or  like  engines  in  the  bottoms  of  them  ;  in  har¬ 
bours,  havens  and  creeks. —  Every  wear  near  the  main  fea 
takes,  in  twelve  hours,  fometimes  five  bufhels,  fometimes  ten, 
fometimes  twenty  or  thirty. — None  for  the  future  to  fifh 
within  five  miles  of  the  mouth  of  any  harbour  or  cieek,  with 
any  draw-net,  or  drag-net,  under  three  inches  meafh,  viz.  an 
inch  and  half  from  knot  to  knot,  except  for  the  taking  of 
fmoulds  in  Norfolk  only. — 3  Jac.  1.  c.  12. 

For  the  preventing  hereof,  by  3  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  it  is  enacted 
that  none  (hall  erect  a  wear,  or  wears,  along  the  fea-(hore, 
or  in  any  haven,  or  creek,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  any  haven  or  creek  ;  or  (hall  willingly  deftroy  the  fpawn, 
or  fry  of  fi(h  ;  on  pain  of  10  /.  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  profecutor.  Neither  (hall  any  one  fi(h  in  any  of  the 
faid  places,  with  any  net  of  a  lefs  meafh  than  three  inches  and 
an  half  betwixt  knot  and  knot  (except  for  the  taking  fmoulds 
in  Norfolk  only)  or  with  a  canvas  net,  or  other  engine, 
whereby  the  fpawn  or  fry  of  fifti  may  be  deftroyed  ;  on  pain 
to  forfeit  the  faid  engine  or  net,  and  10  s.  in  money,  to  be 
divided  betwixt  the  poor  of  the  pariftt,  and  the  profecutor. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a  fhip ,  the  burning  off  the 
filth  (he  has  contracted  on  her  fides,  with  draw,  reeds,  broom, 
or  the  like,  when  (he  is  on  a  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See 
Careening. 

BROTHER,  Frater  *,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  male 
children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father  or  mother,  or  both. 
See  Consanguinity,  (Ac. 

*  Scaliger  and  Voflius  derive  frater  from  q>pa.wo,  for  <>.poc,-mp. 
which  properly  ftgnifies  a  perfon  who  draws  water  in  the 
fame  well  ;  cppcecp,  in  Greek,  fignifying  well,  and  $poH\e_icc, 
a  company  of  people,  who  have  a  right  to  draw  water  out 
of  the  fame  well  — The  word,  it  is  faid,  came  originally 
from  the  city  Argos,  where  there  were  only  a  few  wells  di¬ 
ftributed  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of 
the  fame  neighbourhood  alone  repaired. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently  to  almoft 
all  who  ftood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles,  and 
nephews,  coufins  german,  (Ac. — This  we  learn,  not  only 
from  a  great  many  paffages  in  the  old  teftament  *,  but  alfo 
from  profane  authors  :  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics ,  fays,  ts  An- 
“  tonia  was  both  wife  and  After  of  Mark  Anthony  ;  becaufe 
“  (he  was  daughter  of  his  brother  C.  Antonius.”  And  as  to 
coufins,  Tullus  Hoftilius,  in  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  calls 
the  Horatli  and  Curatii,  brothers  ;  becaufe  thev  were  fifter’s 
children.  See  Cousin,  (Ac.  } 

*  The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifhop  Pearfon  obferves,  included 
in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ft  rift  relation  of  fra¬ 
ternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguinity.  We  are  bre¬ 
thren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  on* 
ly  his  nephew.  So  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father’s 
brother ,  Gen.  xxix.  12.  whereas  he  wa3  only  her.  father’s  ne¬ 
phew.— This  confideration  has  been  urged  with  good  ~d" 
vantage  againft  the  Antidicomarianites,  who  from  the  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  brethren  ofjefus,  (John  ii.  ,2.  Match. 

x„.  46  )  havempngned  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mo- 
ther  of  Lnnit.  See  Virgin. 

Among  us,  it  is  cuftomary  for, kings  to  give  the  title  brothorto 
each  other ;  the  unAion  in  coronation  being  adeemed  to  create 
a  kind  ot  brotherhood.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  modern  :  Menander 
menttons  a  letter  of  Cofrocs,  king  of  Perfta,  to  the  emperor 
Juftmian,  beginning  thus  ;  Cofrocs  king  of  kings,  (Ac.  to  the 
emperor  Juftmian  my  brother. 

Kings  now  alfo  give  the  fame  appellation  to  the  electors  of 
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the  empire:  and  the  like  was  given  by  the  king  of  France 
to  the  prefent  king  of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of ^ 
In  the  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  m  the  plural, 
comprehends  filters;  as  Lucius  bf  Titia r,  fratres ,  •  3  •  ’ 

famil.  T res fratres,  Titius,  Mcevius ,  bf  Seta,\.  35  •  P 

Brothers  German ,  fratres  Germans.  See  Ge*m*£\  . 

Brother,  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  r 

tween  monks  of  the  fame  convent.  See  Monk,  and  f  r 

T  ERNITY.  ' 

In  which  fenfe  they  fay,  brother  Zachary,  brother  Bonaven- 

ture,  b tc.  In  Englifh  we  more  ufually  fay  friar  Zachary,  bfc. 
from  the  French  word  frere ,  brother.  See  I-  riar. 

This  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chriltians, 
who  all  called  each  other  brothers:  but  it  is  principally  uled 
for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  pnefts;  thole  in  or¬ 
ders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of  fathers,  patres, 
peres ;  whereas  the  reft  are  only  limply  brothers.  See  h  a- 

The  monks  of  St.  Dominic,  are  particularly  called  preaching 
brothers ,  or,  friars  predicants:  thofe  of  St.  Francis,  minor 
brothers ;  thofe  of  Charity,  ignorant  brothers,  &c.  bee  mi¬ 
nors,  Dominicans,  bfc. 

Lav-Brothers.  See  the  article  Lay.  , 

In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  calle  ro  e  r. 
—In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular  clafs,  called 
ferving  brothers ;  conlifting  of  fuch  as  cannot  give  Pro°  ° 
their  nobility.  In  Latin  they  are  denominated  fratres  clien- 

tes.  See  Malta. 

Brothers  by  adoption.  See  the  article  Adoption. 

Two  brothers,  who  have  only  the  fame  father,  are  called  fra~ 
tres  confanguinei:  and  thofe  who  are  only  defcended  from  the 
fame  mother,  fratres  uterini.  See  Uterine,  bfc. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy-crofs.  See  Rosicrucian. 

Sivorn  Brothers,  fratres  conjurati.  See  Fratres. 

BROTHERHOOD.  See  the  article  Fraternity. 

BROWN  Sugar.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  fedt,  which  fp rung  out  of  the 
Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century;  their 

leader,  Robert  Brown  *.  r  ,.  rxv 

*  Robert  Brown,  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  lett 
and  wrote  divers  books  in  their  behalf;  was  a  man  o  goo 
parts,  and  feme  learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  m 
Rutlandlhire,  and  related  to  the  lord  tr^furer  Burleigh. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge ;  but  firft  publilhed  his 
notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  agamft  the  dilcipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich  in  the  year  i  580, 
from  which  time  he  underwent  divers  perfecuuons  from  the 
bilhops ;  in  fo  much  that  he  boafted  he  had  been  committed 
to  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  prifons,  in  fome  of  which  he  could 
not  fee  his  hand  at  noon-day.  At  length,  with  ji!s  congre- 
pation  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in 
/.  Zealand;  where  they  obtained  leave  of  the  States  to  worfhip 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according  to  then- 
own  model.  Which  they  had  not  long  done,  ere  this  handful 
of  men  iuft  delivered  from  the  feverities  of  the  bilhops,  began 
to  differ  among  themfelves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  par¬ 
ties  that  Brown,  their  paftor,  grew  weary  of  his  office  ;  and, 
returning  to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of 
reparation  ;  and  was  preferred  to  the  reftory  of  a  church  m 
Northamptonfhire  ;  and  died  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diflblution  of  the 
church  at  Middleburgh,  but  the  feeds  of  Brwnifm,  which 
he  had  fown  in  England,  were  fo  far  from  being  deftroyed, 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no 
lefs  then  twenty  thoufand  followers  of  it. 

The  occafton  of  their-  reparation  was  not  any  fault  they  found 
with  the  faith,  but  only  with  the  difcipline  and  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  other  churches  in  England.  They  equally 
charged  corruption  on  the  epifcopal  form ;  and  on  that  of  the 
Prefbyterians,  by  confiftories,  claffes  and  fynods :  nor  would 
thev  ioin  with  any  other  reformed  church ;  becaufe  they 
were  not  affured  of  the  fandity  and  regeneration  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  compofed  it;  on  account  of  the  toleration  of  fin- 
ners  with  whom  they  maintained  it  an  impiety  to  com¬ 
municate  They  condemned  the  folemn  celebration  oi 
marriages*  in  the  church;  maintaining,  that  matrimony  be¬ 
ing  a  political  contract,  the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to 
come  from  the  civil  magiftrate.  They  would  not  allow  any 
children  to  be  baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the 
church,  or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thofe 
baptized  before.  They  rejefted  all  forms  of  prayer;  and 
held  that  the  lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a  prayer; 
being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model,  whereon  all  our  prayers 
are  to  be  formed.  See  Separatist,  Non-conformist, 
bfc. 

The  form  of  church-government,  they  eftablilhed,  was  de- 
mocratrical.  When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as 
defired  to  be  members  of  it  made  a  confeflion  of  it ;  and 
figned  a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to 
walk  together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  decifion  of  all 
controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church- 
officers  were  chofen  from  among  themfelves,  for  preaching 
the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their 
feveral  offices  by  falling,  prayer  and  impofition  of  hands  of 
fomc  of  the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
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to  be  any  diftinCt  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  character. 
As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man  a  m milter,  and 
gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word,  and  adminilter  the 
lacraments  among  them  ;  fo  the  fame  power  could  difeharge 
him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again. 
And  as  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no 
greater  than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join 
in  one  communion  ;  fo  the  power  of  thefe  officers  was  prelcri-' 
bed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter  or  paftor  of  one 
church  could  not  adminilter  the  Lord’s  fupper  to  another,  nor 
baptize  the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any 
lay-brother  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  word  or  exhortation  to  the  people;  and  it  wasufual  for 
fome  of  them,  after  fermon  to  afk  queftions,  and  reafon  upon 
the  doCtrines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a  word,  every 
church,  on  the  Brownijis  model,  is  a  body  corporate,  having 
full  power  to  do  every  thing  which  the  good  o(  the  fociety 
requires,  without  being  accountable  to  any  clafiis,  fynod, 
convocation,  or  other  jurifdidtion  whatever.  Molt  of  their 
difcipline  has  been  adopted  by  the  Independents,  a  party 
which  afterwards  arofe  from  among  the  Brownijis.  See  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  laws  were  executed  with  great  feverity  on  the  Brownijis, 
their  books  were  prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their 
perfons  imprifoned,  and  many  of  them  hanged.  The  eccle- 
liailical  commiflion,  and  the  ftar-chamber,  in  fine,  diftreffed 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved  to  quit  their  country. 
Accordingly  many  families  retired  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
where  they  formed  a  church,  and  chofe  Mr.  Johnfon  their 
paftor,  and  after  him  Air.  Aynfworth  author  of  the  learned 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourifhed 
near  an  hundred  years.  See  Neal.  Hi/},  of  New  Engl.  T.  1. 
c.  2.  p.  58. 

B  R  U  A  R I  A,  turbaria.  See  the  article  T urbary. 

BRUMALI A  *,  or  Bromalia,  a  feaft  of  Bacchus,  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancient  Romans,  during  the  fpace  of  thirty 
days;  commencing  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  and 
ending  the  twenty-fixth  of  December.  See  Feast. 

*  The  word  comes  from  bruma,  the  day  of  the  winter  folftice; 
in  regard  of  the  time  when  the  fealt  was  held  :  though  others 
derive  it  from  brumus ,  or  bromius ,  names  of  Bacchus. 

The  brumalia  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  who  ufed  during 
this  time  to  entertain  the  fenate. 

BRY  ONY,  a  medicinal  root,  anciently  much  ufed  as  a 
powerful  purgative,  efpecially  of  ferofitiesj  but  now  chiefly 
retained  as  a  uterine  detergent;  in  which  quality  it  enters  the 
compofition  of  an  officinal  water  denominated  from  it  aqua 
bryonies ,  generally  preferibed  againft  hyfteric  diforders.  See 
Water. 

M.  Boulduc  found,  by  a  chymical  analyfis,  that  bryony  confifts 
only  of  faline  principles,  without  any  refin:  wherein  it  differs 
from  mechoacan ,  which,  in  other  relpeCts,  it  much  refembles. 
He  adds,  that  it  has  more  virtue  taken  in  fubftance  than  in 
any  other  manner;  which  is  common  to  this,  with  molt  o- 
ther  purgatives.  See  Purgative. 

BUBBLES,  Bullje,  in  phyiics,  little  round  drops  or  vefi- 
cles  of  any  fluid  filled  with  air,  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face,  upon  the  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining; 
or  in  its  fubftance,  upon  a  vigorous  inteftine  commotion  of 
its  parts.  See  Drops,  Water,  Rain,  bfc. 

Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  compreflible,  /.  e.  take  up  more  or 
lefs  room,  as  the  included  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more 
or  lefs  preffed  from  without;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
cluded  aura  aCts  equably  from  within  all  around.  Their  coat 
or  cover  is  formed  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  fluid,  re¬ 
tained  either  by  the  velocity  of  the  air,  or  by  the  brifk  attrac¬ 
tion  between  thofe  minute  parts  and  the  air.  See  Air,  bfc. 
It  is  thefe  little  bubbles ,  rifing  up  from  fluids,  or  hanging  on 
their  furface,  which  form  the  white  fkum  a-top ;  and  it  is 
thefe  fame  bubbles  which  form  the  fteam  or  vapour  flying  up 
from  liquors  in  boiljng,  bfc.  the  manner  of  which  fee  under 
Boiling,  Vapour,  bfc. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  is  a  cant-name,  lately  given  to  a  fort 
of  projects,  for  the  raffing  of  money  on  imaginary  grounds; 
very  frequent  in  the  years  1720, — 21.  See  Company. 

The  pretended  defign  of  thefe  undertakings,  was  to  raife  a 
ftock,  for  the  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on  fome 
promifing  and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  machi¬ 
nery,  or  the  like.  In  order  to  which,  propofals  were  given 
out,  Ihewing  the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  per¬ 
fons  into  it.  The  fum  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  affair,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  profits  expeCted  from  it,  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  {hares,  or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed 
by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein. — The  real  defign, 
in  fome,  was  to  raife  a  fum  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
projectors;  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  South- fea  ftock,  bfc. 
in  hopes,  by  the  rife  thereof,  to  be  able  to  refund  the  fubferi- 
bers  money,  with  profit  to  themfelves.  In  others,  the  defign 
was  abfolutely  to  defraud  the  adventurers  of  their  fubfeription- 
money,  without  any  view  to  reftitution. 

There  was  a  third  kind  fomewhat  different:  the  projectors  ot 
thefe,  to  proceed  the  more  fecurely,  propofed  to  have  books 
opened,  and  fubferiptions  taken  at  fome  time  to  come;  and 
in  the  mean  time  took  money,  by  way  of  premium,  to  en¬ 
title 
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title  perfons  to  be  admitted  fubferibers,  as  foon  as  the  affair 
fhouid  be  ripe,  for  d.v.d.ng  into  fhares.  Several  thoufandftmes 
were,  thus,  very  frequently  befpoke  in  one  day  :  and  o  em 
urns,  from  one  foil ling  to  feme  pounds,  paid  thereupon  to 
die  profits  of  the  projectors.  See  Subscription.  P  ^* 
The  number  of  bubbles,  and  them  qualities,  were  wry  extra 
ordinary  :  fome  of  them  too  authorized  bvoatents  •  J  f 
thers,  the  projeaors  and  their  proprietor/formed  innfr  °’ 
rations:  fome  for  fifheries,  fome  for  infurances,  fome  for  the 

tsrsfi  ,be 

nifomgfooes,  others  for  dockings,  others  for  phyiic  o'theri 
for  die  maintenance  of  baftard  children,  others  for  tile  buv 

B ilMLIK’rt'5 for  thce fendins  of  i money,  £*.  b 
rtir£*  I.NG-J^"r,‘  See  the  article  Water, 

B  t'm  °  -’<iln  medlcme  and  fftgery,  denotes  a  tumour  fome- 
times  inflammatory,  and  fomedmes  feirrhou^  ' tathedna 

*  Vh’e  trSlI  'lK  iBngUen>  °f  *«*>•  See  TSum^ 

place  of  fuch  tumours”  ‘  C‘C“”  "S“"  ’  lte  ufual 

tw,°  kinds  off"**,  the  one  called  W,  or  mild, 
the  other  malignant.— Malignant  bubo’s  are  divided  into  peffi. 
knual  and  vsnercal:  the  former  arife  in  pertilential  fcvS 
'  ,iT,h|f  f"Cr  are  the  Produdof  impureembraces  ;  and  fre- 

Sf.tl  T7/  the  P“-When  a  bubs  is  encom- 
paffed  With  a  crrcle  of  feveral  colours,  it  is  a  fig„  it  is  peffi- 
lential,  and  generally  mortal.  6  p 

a  tumour  in  the  groin  ;  occafioned  bv 
thedefeent  either  of  the  epiploon,  or  the  inteftines,  through 
the  perforation  of  the  mufoulus  obliquus  defeendens.  See  E 
piploon,  Intestines,  &c. 

*  lm?°rd  “““  fr°m  ‘h‘  Gr“k'  M"’  >V».  and 

The  bubonocele  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  alfo  called 
ramex  and  hernia  tnguinalis.  See  Hernia 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  rupture  ;  though  chirurgeons  call  it  an  hum 

nfirnW  CT,m°n  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

;„r7ESfGuWf^  are  fma11  g^nds  difperfed  over  the 
nner  fide  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  feparate  a  fpittle 
ufeful  in  maftication,  and  digeftion.  See  Gland  F  and 
Mouth. 

aEERSj  °.r  Bucaneers,  a  term  frequent  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  properly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  favages  who  prepare 
their  meat  on  a  grate,  or  hurdle  made  of  Braftl  wood,  placed 

huccan  Pm°ak>  at  a  g00<i  height  fr°m  the  fire,  and  called 

**  preparation  of 
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huccanbi^  ^  Called  buccam  i  and  the  adion  o/dreffing  it 

Meat  buccanei  is  faid  to  have  an  excellent  tafte,  the  vermil 
colour  of  a  rofe,  and  a  charming  fmell ;  all  which  it  retain 
many  months  Oexmelin,  from  whom  we  have  this  adds 
that  ‘he  neighbouring  people  fend  their  fick  hither,  that  by  I 
^.ting  their  buccaned  meat  they  may  be  recovered.  7  I 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  referred  to  the  Caribbee  Indians 
who  ufmg  to  cut  then  prifoners  ofwar  in  pieces,  and  lay  them 
on  hurdles  with  fire  underneath  ;  which  they  called  bu/caning,  I 
s.  e  roaftmg  and  fmoakmg  together :  hence  our  buccamfrA 

took  both  their  name  and  their  cuftom;  with  this  difference 

inahundng  f°rmer  “  ‘0  ^  thefe  did  “  animals  taught  j 

The  Spaniards,  Savary  tells  us,  call  the  buccaneers  in  their 
territories  matadores,  that  is,  killer s,  and  monteros  that  is 
hunters ;  the  Englifh  call  theirs,  cow-killers  *  5 

The  buccaneers  are  of  two  diftineft  profeffions;  the  one  onlv  I 
hunt  bulls  for  their  fkins,  the  other  hearts  for  their  flefh  7  1 

.  he.artJ  oHuc^inS,  Oexmelin  deferibes  thus  ;  the  heart  be¬ 
ing  Head,  and  the  bones  ftnpped  out,  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
length  of  the  arm,  and  falted,  and  the  next  day  laid  on  the 
buccan;  which  confifts  of  twenty  or  thirty  bars  laid  acrofs, 
half  a  foot  from  each  other:  under  this  they  raife  a  thick 
fmoak,  adding  the  fkm  and  bones  of  the  heart  to  heighten  it 
This  is  found  vaftly  better  than  any  fimple  fewel  •  in  regard 

^ed  to"^f  tkf  Pa"S’  • a/ by  this  — - 

cated  to  the  flelh^  and  give  it  fuch  a  relilh,  as  that  after  a 
little  of  this  buccamng,  the  mceft  palate  will  eat  it  without  fur¬ 
ther  preparation.  .  .  C  ,  .  J  J- 

BUCCELLARH*,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  RUC I ?  See  the  article  Horse 

the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the  RUCK1  F  R  f ® 

ammunition-bread.  ute  the  B  U  l  K  L  E  R  *,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufed  K, 

*  The  wordis  formed  from  „  t.:_j  r  ,  .  \  cients  to  fkreen  their  bodies  from  the  •  D"tne.an" 

*  The  word  comes  from  ko.i -  r  ..  flr  enemies. 


before  and  behind  him  as  his  body-guard.— According  to  o- 
t^e^S^the  W  -Pbyed  fn  put. 

B  an  anCirnt  °r  rather  «nufical  inrtru- 

.  ,  ’  ufed  m  w.ar  efPeclaIIy  proclaiming  the  watches 
of  the  night,  and  giving  notice  to  the  foldiery  when  thev 
were  to  mount,  and  when  quit  the  guard.  7  7 

1  he  word  comes  from  bucca ,  mouth,  and  cano  I  finjr  be 

rChpUrP  'Ld0n  by  themouth  :  others  fuppofe  it  formed  from 

the  Greek  fa/ta vy\,  or  Hvk&vii,  which  lignifies  the  fame  farm 

:»HbUll0Ck’  1  lkg’  becaufean  Stly  made' 

of  bullocks  horns;  others  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet 
Vairo  will  have  it  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  ono* 
motopoeia,  from  bou  bou,  alluding  to  the  found  it  ^ives 

Ram/ of  r1,h«lh6foPr0bability'  d“ive  '*  (ma  ^ 

The  buccina  is  ufually  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  tuh * 
trumpet;  from  which  however  in  propriety  it  ann  l  °r 
differed,  not  only  in  refpett  of  figK?  wSd,  inSe  r  k  ^ 
fhre!ghftj  and  buccina^ recurve  or  crooked,  but  fofou^cfo 

that  of  the  buccina  being  fharper,  and  audible  to  a  greater  di' 
ftance  than  the  trumpet-found.  See  Trumpet  ^  d 
The  buccina  approached  neareft  to  the  cornu,  or  horn  •  oriiri 
nally  the  two  foem  to  have  been  the  fame  s  though  in  af  frl 
times  a  difference  arofe ;  the  name  buccinum  being  reftrainh 
o  the  leffer  forts,  and  the  cornu  to  the  larger.isome  alfo 

take  the  buccina  to  have  been  lefs  crooked  than  the  cornu 
which  made  a  full  femicircle.  cornu, 

Varro  aflures,  that  the  buccina  were  alfo  called  cornua  horns  * 
becaufe  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle  as  isrtillT  * 

Z°nL  °mef  Pe°Pl\  SOTiuS  intimates,  as’if  th^v  wirl0^ 

?R  •  a  g0atS  h?rnSi  and  acc°rdingly  infcdnture 

the  like  inrtruments  ufed  both  in  war  k  P 

are  called  rams -horns ,  keren-iobel  and  ^  Cnhh  th  ^  e> 
or  buccina  of  rams.  See  Horn  an^  M^roth  haijobelim, 

BUCCINA T OR  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  on  each  fide  the 

ton^r^Cer  t  if  cheeb/  mat“g  the  inner  fob! 
itance  ot  the  latter.— Its  fibres  run  from  the  proceffus  corone 

of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  angle  of  the  moutl i,  and  adh“e  m 

the  upper  part  of  the  gums  of  both  jaws  •  through  ,7  ,. 

pafs  the  upper  dudus  falivales.  By  ihis  is  contmfled  the 

InU^r tb>  a‘ld  ‘he  ™eat  ‘hrUft  “  “  ‘he  te«h 

It  has  its  name  from  buccina,  trumpet ;  becaufe,  when  fwelled 

0“  in  lowing  a  trum’pe,.-^tl’ 
BVh7EeneIttM>e  -«  by 

eaeh  Afcenfion-day  with  much  pomp.  ‘  S?e  SeT’  performed 

figmfy  a  veffel  capable  of  holding  2“'«c!  W°rd  f°rged  “ 

^n fsTar^ed'up  Pa!“hn  f  » 

Chrift  ,r  ,  though  others  traced  Ingifer^ 
when  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofa  came  toTenice7o 
make  peace  with  the  republic  and  the  ! 

time  the  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  X  T&,Ch 
had  done  him,  in  foe, taring  him  in  foeir  ci  tad 

been  driven  out  of  h.s  own,  granted  them  feveral  priviLj 
and  made  a  prefent  to  the  dnp-p  nf  ?  •  H‘/vueges  , 

ae  w- txii&sese.  t 

b' 

to  the  fea  ;  and  fays,  “  We  marry  thee  O  fea  in  JTS  r 
“  over  thee.,a"d  PerpetUa‘  d°mini°n  Wh‘ch  tk  repubhc  h°as 

in  a  magnificent  galley,  finely  rigged,  and  called  a  /  ved 

becaufe  built  after  the  model  ofthi  "f  Ventce  Tf"’ 
Mem.  T.  4.  p.  74.  feq.  cmce.  Pollnitz, 


ammunition-bread. 

+  oTtiTc°uIdariS/guTeed  ^  a  kkd  °f  Ioaf’  or  ca^e  | 

The  buccellarii  are  alfo  called,  in  refpeert  of  their  country 
gallograci ,  or  helenogalata,  q.  d.  Greeks  of  Galatia  •  fome- 
times  maryandini.  *  me 

Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  office,  and  quality  of  the 
buccellarii  fome  give  the  denomination  to  parafite7  in  the 
courts  of  princes  and  great  men,  maintainedPat  their  table  ‘ 

was  T general  ^.re^lty>  an?.ong  the  Vifigoths,  buccellarL 
was  a  general  name  for  all  clients  or  vaflals,  who  lived  at 

the  expence  of  their  lords.  Spelman  rather  fuppofes  them  to  I 

an  Aver  to  what  among  us  are  called  tenants  by  military  fervice 

Others  reprefent  the  buccellarii  as  ftationary  foldiers  in  the 

provinces,  who,  when  the  emperor  commanded,  marched 


The  word  comes  from  the  barbuouTLa tin  ?“?aie8* 

buccula,  the  umbo  or  middle  point  of  this  of 

ufually  a  head  or  mouth  reprefeuted  promiui,  had 

The  buckler  of  Achilles  is  deferibed  in  Rnn,  . 
in  Virgil,  that  of  Hercules  in  Hefiod  •  A’*  t,hati of ^neas 
lined  with  feven  bulls  hides.  *  ^jax  s  buckler  was 

The  fhield  fucceeded  the  ufonffk»  1  1, 
ards  ftill  retain  the  [word  and  L  u  u^er  :  yet  the  Spani- 
See  Shield.  1  2nd  iuckkr >  “>  ‘heir  night-walks. 

Bucklers  on  medals  arp  r  . 

rendered  to  the  Gods  for  the  f"  ff  /°  ^  PUbUc 
efteemed  the  defender  Ld  afe'k°f  3  prince  ;  or  ‘hat  he  is 
were  particularly  called  mi'  P/0t<I °f  h's  people.  — Thefe 

tars,  e?r.  S»s  Vow  aridVoT^"’  and  wcrc  hunS  at  a1' 

BUCO- 
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BU  COLICS*,  V  of  orals  ;  a  kind  of  poems  relating  to  fl*p- 
herds,  and  their  flocks.  See  Pastoral. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  / »  ar>d  ko\ov>  ci  us, 
meat;  hence  faKotev,  to  feed  cattle  ;  ahd  fauM,  bubulus , 
a  herdfman. 

Bucolic-poetry ,  is  the  moil  ancient  of  all  the  kinds  of  poe*1  >'  > 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Sicily,  ammit  the 
mirth  and  diverfiOns  of  the  Ihepherds ;  and  to  have  been  in- 
fpired  by  love,  and  idlenefs :  by  degrees,  their  rural  gallantries 
were  brought  under  rules,  and  became  an  art.  I  he  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  flocks,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  plealures 
of  a  country-life,  were  their  principal  fubjecls.  Mofchus, 
Bion,  and  Theocritus,  Were  the  moil  agreeable  among  the 
ancient  bucolic  poets.  See  Eclogue,  and  Idyl  lion. 
Fontenelle  obferves,  that  Theocritus’s  ftile  is  fometiMs  a  little 
too  bucolic.  Some  authors  attribute  the  invention  of  bucolic 
poetry  to  a  fhepherd  called  Daphnis  ;  and  others  to  Bucolius , 
Ton  of  Laomedon  :  but  this  appears  all  fi&ion. 

BUDS,  among  gardeners,  denote  the  firft  tops  of  moil  fallet- 
plaftts,  lAc.  reputed  preferable  to  all  other  lefs  tender  parts. 
SeeSALLET.  Such  are  afhen  keys,  broom  buds ,  and  the 

like.  f 

Bud,  is  ufed  in  the  country  language  for  a  weaned  calf  of 
the  firfl  year  *  fo  called,  becaufe  the  horns  are  then  in  the 
bud. 

BUDGE.  See  the  article  Bouche. 

BU  FET,  in  building.  See  the  article  Beaufet. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  fkin 
of  the  buffalo,  or  wild  bull,  a  beaft  refembling  an  ox,  but 
longer  and  bigger  ;  having  large  thick  horns,  fhort  black  hair, 
and  a  very  fmall  head  ;  common  enough  in  the  Levant,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  Smyrna,  and  Conftantinople  ;  where,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  it  is  frequently  tamed,  and  wrought  as  we  do 

.  oxen. 

The  fkin  of  the  buffalo  being  dreffed  in  oil,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fhammy,  or  chamois,  makes  what  we  call  buff-skin  ; 
anciently  much  ufed  among  the  military  men,  for  a  kind  of 
coats  or  doublets  ;  and  ftill  retained  by  fomeof  our  grenadiers, 
as  well  as  the  French  gend’armery,  on  account  of  its  exceed¬ 
ing  thicknefs  and  firmnefs.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  waift-belts, 
pouches,  & c. 

Buff-skins ,  or  Buff-leather ,  makes  a  very  confiderable  article 
in  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  commerce,  at  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  Smyrna,  and  along  the  coafts  of  Africa. 

The  fkins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  dref- 
fed  in  oil,  and  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
buffalo,  are  likewife  denominated  buff ;  and  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes. — In  France,  there  are  a  good  number  of  confiderable 
manufactories  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fuch  fkins  ; 
particularly  at  Corbeil,  Paris,  and  Rouen :  their  firfl:  efta- 
blifhment  is  owing  to  the  Sieur  Jabac,  a  native  of  Cologne. 
The  manner  of  preparation  fee  under  the  article  Shammy. 

BUFFET.  See  the  article  Beaufet. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  public  by  his 
pleafantries,  and  follies.  See  Mime,  Pantomime,  Bur¬ 
lesque,  &c. 

Menage,  after  Salmafius,  derives  the  word  from  buffo ;  a  name 
given  to  thofe  who  appeared  on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their 
cheeks  blown  up  ;  that  receiving  blows  thereon,  they  might 
make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the  people  a  laughing. 

Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  make  the  origin  of  buffoonry  more  ve¬ 
nerable  ;  deriving  it  from  a  feaft  inftituted  in  Attica,  by  K. 
EriClheus,  on  occafion  of  a  prieft,  called  Buphon :  who  after 
having  facrificed  the  firft  bullock  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Po- 
lion,  or  guardian  of  the  city,  fled  haftily  away,  without  any 
apparent  reafon  ;  leaving  the  ax  and  other  inftruments  on  the 
ground,  nor  could  he  be  flopped,  or  ever  found  afterwards. 
The  inftruments  were  hereupon  delivered  up  to  the  judges, 

•  and  folemnly  tried  ;  the  ax  found  guilty,  and  the  reft  acquit¬ 
ted.  This  facrificc  was  kept  up  in  the  fame  manner  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  :  the  prieft  fled,  as  the  firft ;  and  the  ax  was  con¬ 
demned.  As  the  whole  ceremony  was  perfectly  burlefque, 
the  words  buffoons  and  buffoonries  have  been  fince  applied  to  all 
ridiculous  mummeries  and  farces  :  this  hiftory  is  related  by 
Rhodiginus. 

BU  G  G  E  R  Y,  in  our  laws,  fignifies  the  crime  of  fodomy.  See, 
Sodomy. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  defines  buggery, carnalis  copula  contra  naturam , 
Iff  hoc  vel  per.  confufionem  fpecierum ,  (viz.  by  a  man’s  or  woman’s 
coupling  with a  brute  beaft)  vel  J'exuwn,  by  a  man’s  having 
to  do  with  a  man,  or  a  woman  with  a  woman. — Each  of 
which  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  in  ancient  times, 
fuch  offenders  were  burnt  by  the  common  law. 

Buggery  is  ufually  excepted  out  of  a  general  pardon.  The 
practice  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Lombards ;  by  whom  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Bougres ,  or  Bulgarians. 

The  herefy  of  the  Bulgarians  was  anciently  alfo  called  buggery , 
bougarie. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric,  or  place  eredled  by  art,  of  ftone,  or' 
timber,  either  for  fhelter  from  the  weather,  or  for  fecurity, 
magnificence,  or  devotion. 

Regular  Building,  is  that  whole  plan  is  fquare,  its  oppofite 
iides  equal,  and  the  parts  difpofed  with  fymmetry. 
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Irregular  Building,  is  that,  oa1  the  contrary,  whofe  pian  is 
not  contained  within  equal  or  parallel  lines,  either  by  the 
nature  of  its  fituation,  or  the  artifice  of  the  builder  ;  and  whofe 
parts  have  not  any  juft  relation  to  one  another  in  the  elevation. 

/w/a/aW  Building,  is  that  which  is  not  attached,  joined,  or 
contiguous  to  any  other ;  but  is  encompafied  with  ftreets,  or 
fome  open  fquare,  or  the  like ;  as  St.  Paul’s,  the  Monument, £sV. 
A  Building  is  faid  to  b z  engaged,  when  it  is  encompafied  with 
others,  and  has  no  front  towards  any  ftreet  or  public  place, 
nor  any  communication  without,  but  by  a  back  paflage. 

An  Interred ,  or  Sunk  Building,  is  that  whofe  area  is  below 
the  adjacent  ftreet,  court,  or  garden,  &c.  and  whofe  lowed: 
courfes  of  ftone  are  hidden. 

Felibien  confiders  three  kinds  of  buildings  in  architecture,  viz. 
facred  buildings ;  as  the  temples  and  groves  of  the  ancients,  and 
other  churches,  and  chappels.  See  Temple,  yr. — Public 
buildings  \  as  bafilics,  or  courts  of  juftice,  tombs,  theatres, 
amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  gates,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
&c.~rDomeJlic  or  private  buildings ,  as  palaces,  and  houfes. 
Each  of  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads,  Bas  ilic  a. 
Church,  Amphithe  At  re,  &c. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  or  act  of  conftructing,  or  rail¬ 
ing  an  edifice. — In  which  fenfe  it  comprehends,  as  well  the 
expences,  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  defign  thereof. 
See  Architecture. 

In  building  there  are  three  things  chiefly  in  view,  viz.  conve- 
niency,  firmnefs,  and  delight.— To  attain  thefe  ends,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  confiders  the  whole  fubjedl  under  two  heads, 
viz.  the  feat  or  fituation ,  and  the  work  or  JlruRure. 

For  the  Situation  of  a  Building,  either  that  of  the  whole  is  to 
be  confidered,  or  that  of  its  parts. — As  to  the  firfl,  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  quality,  temperature,  and  falubrity  of  the 
air ;  the  conveniency  of  water,  fuel,  carriage,  -b'c.  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  profpecl. 

For  the  fecond,  the  chief  rooms,  ftudies,  libraries,  &c.  are  to 
lie  towards  the  eaft ;  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  dif- 
tillatories,  brew- houfes,  &c.  to  the  fouth:  thofe  that  require  a 
cool  frefh  air,  as  cellars,  pantries,  granaries,  &c.  to  the 
north  :  as  alfo  galleries  for  painting,  mufeums,  &c.  which  re¬ 
quire  a  fteady  light. — He  adds,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  generally  fituated  the  front  of  their  houfes  to  the 
fouth  :  but  that  the  modern  Italians  vary  from  this  rule. — 
Indeed,  in  this  matter,  regard  muft  ftill  be  had  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  each  being  obliged  to  provide  againft  its  refpe&ive  in¬ 
conveniences :  fo  that  a  good  parlour  in  iEgypt,  might  make 
a  good  cellar  in  England. — The  fituation  being  fixed  on,  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the. 

Work  or  Structure  of  the  Building,  under  which  come  firft 
the  principal  parts,  then  the  acceffories ,  or  ornaments.— To 
the  principals,  belong  firft,  the  materials ;  then  the  forth,  or 
difpofition. 

The  Materials  of  a  Building,  are  either  ftone,  as  marble, 
free-ftone,  brick  for  the  walls,  (Ac.  or  wood,  as  firr,  cy- 
prefs,  cedar,  for  polls  and  pillars  of  upright  ufe  \  oak  for 
beams,  fummers,  and  for  joining  and  connection,  See 
Stone,  Brick,  Timber,  (Ac. 

For  the  Form  or  Difpofition  of  a  Building,  it  muft  either  be 
fimple  or  mixed. — The  fimple  forms  are  either  circular  or  angu¬ 
lar :  and  the  circular  ones  are  either  compleat ,  as  juft  fpheres  ; 
or  deficient,  as  ovals. 

The  circular  form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  greateft  capa¬ 
city  of  any  ;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  then  it  is  found  of  all  others  the  moft  chargeable  ; 
much  room  is  loft  in  the  bending  of  the  walls,  when  it  comes 
to  be  divided  ;  befides  an  ill  diftribution  of  light,  except  from 
the  centre  of  the  roof ;  on  thefe  confiderations  it  was,  that  the 
ancients  only  ufed  the  circular  form  in  temples  and  amphithea¬ 
ters,  which  needed  no  compartition.— Oval  forms  have  the 
fame  inconveniences,  without  the  fame  conveniences ;  being 
of  lefs  capacity.  See  Pantheon,  Rotondo,  (Ac. 

For  angular  figures.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obferves,  that  build¬ 
ing  neither  loves  many,  nor  few  angles  :  the  triangle,  v.gr. 
is  condemned  above  all  others,  as  wanting  capacity  and  firm¬ 
nefs  ;  as  alfo,  becaufe  irrefolvable  into  any  other  regular  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  inward  partitions,  befides  its  own. — For  figures  of 
five,  fix,  feven,  or  more  angles,  they  are  fitter  for  fortifica¬ 
tions  than  civil  buildings.  There  is,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
building  of  Vignola,  at  Caprarola,  in  form  of  a  pentagon  ;  but 
the  architect  had  prodigious  difficulties  to  grapple  with,  in 
difpofing  the  lights,  and  faving  the  vacuities.  Such  buildings 
then,  feem  rather  for  curiofity  than  conveniency  :  and  for 
this  reafon,  rectangles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes.  But  again,  whether  the  reCtangle 
is  to  be  juft  a  fquare  or  an  oblong,  is  difputed  ?  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do  not  exceed 
the  breddth  by  above  one  third. 

Mixed  figures,  partly  circular  and  partly  angular,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  rules  of  the  fimple  ones  ;  only  they  have 
this  particular  defeCl,  that  they  offend  againft  uniformity. 
Indeed  uniformity  and  variety  may  feem  to  be  oppofite  to 
each  other :  but  Sir  H.  Wotton  obferves,  they  mav  be  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  and  for  an  inftance,  mentions  the  ftru&ure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  where  both  meet. — Thus  much  for  the  firft  grand 
divifion,  viz.  the  whole  of  a  building. 
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Tb' Parts  ./«  Building,  Baptifta  Alberti  comprifes  under 

,  heads,  viz.  the  foundation,  walls,  apertures,  comiartitim 
and  cover,  ‘  5 

For  the  foundation,  to  examine  its  firmnefs,  Vitruvius  or- 
ders  the  ground  to  be  dug  up;  an  apparent  folidity  not 
to  be  trufted  to,  unlefs  the  whole  mould  cut  through  be 
found  folid  :  he  does  not  indeed  limit  the  depth  of  the 
digging  ;  Palladio  limits  it  to  a  fix th  part  of  the  height  of 
the  building:  this  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calls  the  natural 
foundation ,  whereon  is  to  fland  the  fubftruaion,  or  ground 
work,  to  fupport  the  walls,  which  he  calls  the  artificial 
foundation:  this  then  is  to  be  the  level;  its  loweft  feefee 
or  row  of  ftone  only,  clofe  laid  with  mortar,  and  ?he 
broader  the  better  ;  at  the  leafl,  twice  as  broad  as  the 
wall :  laftJy,  feme  add,  that  the  materials  below  fhould 
be  laid  juft  as  they  grew  in  the  quarry  ;  as  fuppofing  them 
to  have  the  greateft  ftrength  in  their  natural  pofture.  l)e 
Lorme  enforces  this,  by  obferving,  that  the  breaking  or 
yidding  of  a  ftone  in  this  part,  but  the  breadth  of  the  back 
of  a  knife,  will  make  a  cleft  of  above  half  a  foot  in  the 
a  nc  above,  Por  pallification,  or  piling  the  ground-plot, 
fo  much  commended  by  Vitruvius,  we  fay  nothing  ;  that 
being  required  only  in  a  moift  marfhy  ground,  which 
mould  never  be  chofen  :  nor  perhaps  are  there  any  in-  { 
itances  of  this  kind,  where  it  was  not  neceftity  that  drove  * 
them  to  it.  See  Foundation,  &c. 

For  the  walls,  they  are  either  entire  and  continued,  or  in¬ 
termitted  ;  and  the  mtermulions  are  either  columns  or  pi- 
fafters  — Enure,  or  continued  walls,  are  varioufly  diftin- „ 
gunned  ;  by  fome,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ma- f 
terials,  as  they  are  either  ftone,  brick,  c ft.  others  only  I 
confider  the  position  of  the  materials;  as  when  brick,  or] 
fquare  ftones  are  laid  in  their  lengths,  with  fides  and  heads! 
together,  or  the  points  conjoined,  like  a  network,  &c.  See  > 
Masonry. 

The  great  laws  of  muring,  are,  that  the  walls  ftand  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  ground-work;  the  right  angle  being 
■the  canfe  of  all  liability  :  that  the  maftieft  and  heavieft 
materials  be  loweft,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  be  born  ;  that 
the  work  diminifh  in  thicknefs,  as  it  riles  ;  both  for  eafe 
of  weight  and  expence:  that  certain  courfes,  or  ledges 
oi  more  ftrength  than  the  reft,,  be  interlaid,  like  bones, 
to  fuftain  the  fabric  from  total  ruin,  if  the  under  parts 
chance  to  decay:  and  laftly  that  the  angles  be  firmly 
bound;  thefe  being  the  nerves  of  the  whole  fabric  and 
commonly  fortified,  by  the  Italians,  on  each  fide’  the 
corners,  even  in  brick  buildings ,  with  fquared  ftones  • 
which  add  both  beauty  and  ftrength.  See  Wall. 

The  intermiffions,  as  before  obferved,  are  either  columns 
@r  pilafters:  whereof  there  are  five  orders,  viz.  Tufcan , 
Doric,  Ionic ,  Corinthian ,  Compofite  ;  each  of  which  fee  di- 
ftin&ly  confidered  under  its  refpedtive  head,  Tuscan, 
Doric,  &c.  fee  alfo  Column,  Pilaster,  Order’ 
&c.  ’ 

Columns  and  pilafters  are  frequently,  both  for  beauty  and 
majefty,  formed  archwife;  the  do&rine  of  which  fee  un¬ 
der  Arch. 

For  the  apertures,  they  are  either  doors,  windows,  flair- 
cafes,  chimneys,  or  conduits  for  the  fuillage,  &c.  which 
fee  under  their  heads.  Door,  Window,  &c.— Only  with 
regard  to  the  laft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  art  fhould 
imitate  nature  in  thefe  ignoble  conveyances,  and  feparate 
them  from  fight,  where  a  running  water  is  wanting,  into 
the  moft  remote,  loweft,  and  thickeft  part  of  the&  foun¬ 
dation ;  with  fecret  vents,  palling  up  through  the  walls 
like  tunnels  to  the  open  air ;  which  the  Italians  all  com¬ 
mend  for  the  difeharge  of  noifome  vapours.  See  Sewers 
&c. 

For  the  compartition,  or  diftribution  of  the  ground-plot 
into  apartments,  &c.  Sir  H.  Wotton  lays  down  thefe  pre¬ 
liminaries ;  that  the  architect  never  fix  his  fancy  on  a 
paper-draught,  how  exadlly  foever  fet  off  in  perfpeclive ; 
much  lefs  on  a  mere  plan,  without  a  model,  or  type  of 
the  whole  ftructure,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  paflboard 
or  wood;  that  this  model  be  as  plain  and  unadorned  as 
poflible,  to  prevent  the  eye’s  being  impofed  on  ;  and  that 
the  bigger  this  model,  the  better.  See  Plan,  Design 
Model,  &c. 

In  the  compartition  itfelf,  there  are  two  general  views 
viz.  the  gracefulnefs,  and  ufefulnefis  of  the  diftribution,  for 
rooms  of  office  and  entertainment  ;  as  far  as  the  capacity 
thereof,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  will  allow.- 
The  gracefulnefs  will  confift  in  a  double  analogy,  or  corre- 
fpondency  ;  firft,  between  the  parts  and  the  whole,  where¬ 
by  a  large  fabric  fhould  have  large  partitions,  entrances, 
doors,  columns,  and  in  brief,  all  the  members  large  : 
the  fecond,  between  the  parts  tbemfelves,  with  regard"’ to 
lengtn,  breadth,  and  height.  The  ancients  determined 
the  length  of  their  rooms,  that  they  were  to  be  oblongs,  by 
double  their  breadth  ;  and  the  height  by  half  their  breadth 
and  length  added  together.  When  the  room  was  to  be 
precifely  fquare,  they  made  the  height  half  as  much  more 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXII.  I 
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as  the  breadth :  which  rules,  the  moderns  take  occafion  to 
difpenfe  with;  fometimes  Iquanng  the  breadth,  and  mi- 
king  the  diagonal  thereof  the  meafure  of  the  height ;  and 
fometimes  more.  1  his  deviating  from  the  rules  of  the 
ancients,  is  aferibed  to  M.  Arwelo. 

The  fecond  consideration  in  the  compartition,  is  the  ufe¬ 
fulnefs  ;  which  conlills  in  the  having  a  fufficient  number 
of  rooms  of  all  kinds,  with  their  proper  communications^ 
and  without  diftra&ion.  Here  the  chief  difficulty  will  he 
in  the  lights  and  flair-cafes:  the  ancients  were  pretty  eafy 
on  both  thofe  heads,  having  generally  two  cloiftered  open 
courts,  one  for  the  womens  lide,  the  other  for  the  men  : 
thus  the  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  eafy  ;  which  among  us  mull  be  fupplied,  either 
by  the  open  form  of  the  bull  ling,  or  by  graceful  refuges 
or  breaks,  by  terraffing  a  ftory  in  danger  of  darknefs,  and 
by  abajours,  or  fky-lights. — Por  calling  the  flair-cafes,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Italians  frequently  dillribute 
the  kitchen,  bake-houfe,  buttery,  &c.  underground,  next 
above  the  foundation,  and  fometimes  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  cellar;  railing  the  firft  afeent  into  the  houfe  fif¬ 
teen  feet  or  more :  which,  befide  the  removing  of  an¬ 
noyances  out  of  the  fight,  and  gaining  fo  much  room  a- 
bove,  does,  by  elevating  the  front,  add  a  majefty  to  the 
whole.  Indeed,  Sir  H.  Wotton  obferves,  that  in  England 
the  natural  hofpitality  thereof,  will  not  allow  the  butte - 
iy  to  be  fo  far  out  of  fight ;  befides,  that  a  more  luminous 
kitchen,  and  a  fhorter  diftance  between  that  and  the  di¬ 
ning-room  are  required,  than  that  compartition  will  well 
bear. 


In  the  diftribution  of  lodging-rooms,  it  is  a  popular  and 
ancient  fault,  efpecially  among  the  Italians,  to  call  the 
partitions  fo,  as  when  the  doors  are  all  open,  a  man  may 
e5  J~  irough  the  whole  houfe  ;  grounded  on  the  ambition 
of  fhewing  a  flranger  all  the  furniture  at  once  :  an  in¬ 
tolerable  hardfhip  on  all  the  chambers,  except  the  in- 
moft,  where  none  can  arrive  but  through  all  the  reft,  un- 
Jefs  the  walls  be  extreme  thick  for  fecret  paffages  :  nor 
will  this  ferve  the  turn,  without  at  leafl  three  doors  to 
each  chamber  ;  a  thing  inexcufable,  except  in  hot  countries  : 
befides  its  being  a  weakening  to  the  building ,  and  the 
neceffity  it  occafions  of  making  as  many  common  great 
rooms  as  there  are  flories,  which  devours  a  great  deal  of 
room  better  employed  in  places  of  retreat ;  and  muft 

houfe  °e  dark>  3S  runninS  through  the  middle  of  the 

In  the  compartition,  the  architeft  will  have  occafion  for 
frequent  fhifts;  through  which  his  own  fagacity,  more 
than  any  rules,  muft  conduft  him.  Thus  he  will  be 
frequently  put  to  ftruggle  with  fcarcity  of  ground;  feme- 
times  to  damn  one  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  reft 
as  to  hide  a  buttery  under  a  flair  cafe,  &c.  at  othel 
times,  to  make  thofe  the  moft  beautiful  which  are  moft 

ffiadol  J  '°  the  ^  Hke  *  Paint“>  “ 

Por  the  covering  of  the  building  ;  this  is  the  laft  in  the 
execution,  but  the  firft  in  the  intention  :  for  who  would 
bmld,  but  to  fhelter  ?  In  the  covering,  or  roof,  there  are 
two  extremes  to  be  avoided,  the  making  it  too  hea¬ 
vy  or  too  light  :  the  firft  will  prefs  too  much  on  the 
underwork;  the  latter  has^a  more  fecret  inconvenience; 
for  the  cover  is  not  only  a  bare  defence,  but  a  band 
or  ligature  to  the  whole  building  ;  and  there  requires  a 
reafonable  weight.  Indeed,  of  the  two  extremes,  a  houfe 
top-heavy  is  the  worfl.  Care  is  likewife  to  be  taken 
the  pre.lure  be  equal  on  each  fide;  and  Palladio  wifhes* 
that  the  whole  burden  might  not  be  laid  on  the  out- 
waid  walis,  but  that  the  inner  likewife  bear  their  fhare. 

1  ft^hans  are  very  curious  in  the  proportion  and 
gracefulnefs  of  the  pent  or  flopenefs  of  the  roof;  divi¬ 
ding  the  whole  breadth  into  nine  parts,  whereof  two 
ferve  for  the  height  of  the  higheft  top  or  ridge  from 
the  loweft  :  but  in  this  point,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  region  ;  for,  as  Palladio  infinuates,  thofe 
climates  which  fear  the  falling  of  much  fnow,  ought  to 
have  more  inclining  pentices  than  others.  SeeCovERiNr 
K.OOF,  life.  5 

Thus  much  for  the  principal  or  effential  part  of  a  bui/dinr 
r  or  the  accejjories ,  or  ornaments ,  they  are  fetched  from 
painting  and  fculpture.  The  chief  things  to  be  regarded 
in  the  firft,  are,  that  no  room  have,  too  much,  which 
will  occafion  a  forfeit;  except  in  galleries,  or  the  like- 
that  the  bell  pieces  be  placed  where  there  are  the  feweft 
lights:  rooms  with  feveral  windows  are  enemies  to  mint- 
ers,  nor  can  any  pictures  be  feen  in  perfedion,  unlefs  il 
lumined,  like  nature,  with  a  fingle  light :  that  in  the  d if 
pofition  regard  be  had  to  the  pofture  of  the  painter  in 
working,  which  ,s  the  moft  natural  for  the  noflure  of 
the  fpedlator  ;  and  that  they  be  accommodated  to  the  in- 
tentions  of  the  room  they  are  ufed  in.  See  Painting 
Per  fculpture,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  be  not  too  a-' 
bundant  ;  efpecially  at  the  firft  approach  of  a  building,  or 

I  T  1 1  at 
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at  the  entrance,  where  a  Doric  ornament  is  much  preferable 
to  a  Corinthian  one:  that  the  niches,  if  they  contain  fi¬ 
gures  of  white  ftone,  be  not  coloured  in  their  concavity 
too  black,  but  rather  dulky;  the  fight  being  difpleafed  with 
too  fudden  departures  from  one  extreme  to  another.  I  hat 
fine  fculptures  have  the  advantage  of  nearnefs,  and  coar  er 
of  diftance;  and  that  in  placing  ot  figures  aloft,  they  be 
reclined  a  little  forwards:  becaufe,  the  vifual  ray  extended 
to  the  head  of  the  figure,  is  longer  than  that  reaching  to 
its  feet,  which  will  of  neceffity  make  that  part  appear  fur¬ 
ther  off;  fo  that  to  reduce  it  to  an  ere£t  pofture,  it  muit 
be  made  to  ftoop  a  little  forwards.  M.  le  Clerc,  however, 
will  not  allow  of  this  refupination,  but  will  have  every 
part  in  its  juft  perpendicular.  See  Sc  u  lpt  ure,  and  Sta¬ 
tue.  ...  . 

As  to  the  ftone  and  ftucco,  ufed  in  buildings ,  which  are  freiri 
and  white  at  firft,  and  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
coloured  with  the  air,  moifture,  fmoak,  £ '$c.  the  true  caufe 
thereof  is,  that  they  become  covered  with  a  minute  fpecies 
of  plants,  which  alter  their  colour.  A  fort  of  lichens  yel- 
lowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh,  which  commonly  grow  on 
the  barks  of  trees,  do  grow  alfo  on  ftones,  mortar,  plaifter, 
and  even  on  the  flates  of  houfes,  being  propagated  by  little 
light  feeds,  difperfed  by  the  wind,  rain,  is’e.  I  he  beft  pre- 
fervative  known,  is  a  coal  of  lime. 

To  judge  of  a  Building,  Sir  H.  Wotton  lays  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules. — That  before  fixing  any  judgment,  a  perfon 
be  informed  of  its  age;  fince,  if  apparent  decays  be  found  to 
exceed  the  proportion  of  time,  it  may  be  concluded,  with¬ 
out  further  inquifition,  either  that  the  fituation  is  naught, 
or  the  materials  or  workmanfhip  too  flight. — If  it  be  found 
to  bear  its  years  well,  let  him  run  back,  from  the  ornaments 
and  things  which  ftrike  the  eye  firft,  to  the  more  eflential 
members;  till  he  be  able  to  form  a  conclufion,  that  the  work 
is  commodious,  firm,  and  delightful;  the  three  conditions, 
in  a  good  building ,  laid  down  at  firft,  and  agreed  on  by  all 
authors. — This,  our  author  efteems  the  moft  fcientifical  way 
of  judging. 

Vaflari  propofes  another;  viz.  by  palling  a  running  exami¬ 
nation  over  the  whole  edifice,  compared  to  the  ftrudlure  of 
a  well-made  man :  as,  whether  the  walls  Hand  upright  on 
a  clean  footing  and  foundation ;  whether  the  building  be  of 
a  beautiful  ftature;  whether,  for  the  breadth,  it  appear  well 
burnilhed ;  whether  the  principal  entrance  be  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  line  of  the  front,  or  face,  like  our  mouths ;  the  win¬ 
dows,  as  our  eyes,  fet  in  equal  number  and  diftance  on 
both  fides;  the  offices,  like  the  veins,  ufefully  diftributed, 
15c. 

Vitruvius  gives  a  third  method  of  judging:  fumming  up  the 
whole  art  under  thefe  fix  heads :  ordination ,  or  fettling  the 
model  and  fcale  of  the  work;  difpofition,  the  juft  expreffion  of 
the  firft  defign  thereof;  (which  two,  Sir  H.  Wotton  thinks 
he  might  have  fpared,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  artificer 
than  the  cenfurer:)  eurytbmy ,  the  agreeable  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  feveral  rooms, 
&c.  fymmetry ,  or  the  agreement  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole;  decor ,  the  due  relation  between  the  building  and  the 
inhabitant,  whence  Palladio  concludes,  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  ought  never  to  be  limited  by  any  rule,  but  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  generofity  of  the  mafter.  And  laftly,  dijlribution , 
the  ufeful  calling  of  the  feveral  rooms,  for  office,  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  pleafure. — Thefe  laft  four  are  ever  to  be  run 
over,  ere  a  man  pafs  any  determinate  cenfure:  and  thefe  a- 
lone,  Sir  Henry  obferves,  are  fufficient  to  condemn  or  acquit 
any  building  whatever.  See  Eurythmy,  Symmetry, 
&c. 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  us  two  or  three  good  aphorifms  in  building ; 
as, — 1°.  Let  not  the  common  rooms  be  feveral,  nor  the 
feveral  rooms  common :  i.  e.  the  common  rooms  not  to  be 
private  or  retired,  as  the  hall,  galleries,  &c.  which  are 
to  be  open  ;  and  the  chambers,  &c.  to  be  retired. — 
2°,  A  houfe  had  better  be  too  little  for  a  day,  than  too 
big  for  a  year.  Houfes  therefore  to  be  proportioned  to  or¬ 
dinary  occafions,  not  extraordinary. — 30.  Country-houfes 
mull  be  fubftantives,  able  to  Hand  of  themfelves :  not  like 
city  buildings ,  fupported  and  Iheltered  on  each  fide  by 
their  neighbours.  —  40.  Let  not  the  front  look  afquint  on 
a  ftranger  ;  but  accoft  him  right,  at  his  entrance. --50. 
Let  the  offices  keep  their  due  diftance  from  the  manfion- 
houfe ;  thofe  are  too  familiar,  which  are  of  the  fame  pile 
with  it. 

The  method  of  building ,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant, 
feems  to  have  continued  the  fame  from  the  earlieft  ages, 
without  the  leaft  alteration  or  improvement.  Shaw  Trav. 
A  273; 

Section  of  a  Building.  See  the  article  Section. 

BU  LA  l  O,  a  mufical  inftrument,  much  ufed  by  the  Negros 
of  Guinea,  Ufc. 

ft  contifts  of  feveral  pipes  made  of  hard  wood,  fet  in  order; 
which  diminilh  by  little  and  little  in  length,  and  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  thongs  of  thin  leather  twifted  abou  fmall  round 
wands,  put  between  each  of  the  pipes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall 
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interftice.  They  play  on  it  with  flicks,  the  ends  of  which 
are  covered  with  leather,  to  make  the  found  lefs  harfh.  Fro 
gcr  Voyag.  p.  36.  J'cq. 

BULB,  Bulbus,  in  botany,  an  oblong  root,  nearly  round, 
compofed  of  feveral  fkins,  or  coats,  laid  one  over  another  ; 
fending  forth  from  its  lower  part  a  great  number  of  fibres. 
— Such  are  the  roots  of  the  common  onion,  the  daffodil,  the 
hyacinth,  &c.  See  Root. 

The  fame  denomination  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  tuberous 
roots,  compofed  of  one  folid  continuous  fubftance,  without 
any  fkins  laid  over  one  another : — As  the  roots  of  faffron  and 
colchicum.  See  Tuber,  and  Tuberous. 

Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  in  bulbous  plants,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
ny  perennial  ones,  the  root  is  annually  renewed,  or  re¬ 
paired,  out  of  the  trunk  or  flalk  it  felf :  that  is,  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  the  flalk,  continually  and  infenfibly  defeends  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  hiding  it  felf  therein,  is, 
both  in  nature,  place,  and  office,  changed  into  a  true  root. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  the  bafe,  finking  by  degrees,  becomes 
the  upper  part  of  the  root ;  the  next  year  the  lower  part ; 
and  the  next  rots  away;  a  frefh  fupply  coming.  See  Per¬ 
ennial. 

BULIMY*,  Bulimia,  or  Bulimus,  an  enormous  ap¬ 
petite,  attended  with  fainting,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 
See  Hunger. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  tinKiyua,  or  foliuof,  formed  of  line, 
ox;  and  aiuos,  hunger;  as  importing  that  the  patient  has 
the  ftomach  of  an  ox ;  or,  as  others  term  it,  fufficient  to 
eat  up  an  ox ;  which  however  would  be  better  /? nyayct,  than 
CnKtyua,-  In  reality,  there  needs  not  fo  much  {training  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  word,  which  may  be  more  ea- 
fily  and  naturally  accounted  for  after  Varro  and  Suidas ;  from 
the  particle  [in,  which  is  prefixed  by  the  Greeks  to  divers 
words,  only  as  an  intenfive ;  and  hiuoe,  hunger,  q.  d.  a 
great  hunger:  much  as  they  fay  mu,  for  a  great  boy  ; 
Cvtjyjss,  for  a  large  fig. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  we  have  an  account  of 
a  perfon  affe£led  with  a  bulimy ,  infomuch  that  he  would  eat 
up  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal  at  a  common  meal,  and  feed 
on  fowthiftle,  &c.  cured  by  giving  up  feveral  worms,  of 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

BULK  of  a  Ship ,  denotes  her  whole  content  in  the  hold 
for  ftowage  of  goods.  See  Ship,  and  Hold. 

Breaking  Bulk.  See  the  article  Breaking. 

Bulk  Heads ,  are  partitions  made  acrofs  a  fhip,  with  boards 
of  timber,  whereby  one  part  is  divided  fr^m  another. — • 
The  bulk-head  afore ,  is  the  partition  between  the  fore- 
caftle,  and  gratings  in  the  head,  and  in  which  are  the 
chafe-ports. — See  Tab.  Ship ,  fg.  2.  n.  H.  24.  48.  85.  95, 
99.  102.  115. 

BULL*,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  an  inftrument  dif- 
patched  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  fealed  with  lead  ; 
anfwering  to  the  edicts,  letters  patent,  and  provifions,  of 
fecular  princes. 

*  The  word  bull  is  derived  from  bulla ,  a  feal ;  and  that  from 
bulla,  a  drop,  or  bubble  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
the  Greek  /in\ti>  council  ;  according  to  Pezron,  from  the 
Celtic  bull,  or  bul,  a  bubble. 

The  bull  is  the  third  kind  of  apoftolical  refeript,  and  the 
moft  in  ufe,  both  in  affairs  of  juftice,  and  qf  grace.  It 
is  wrote  on  parchment ;  by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from 
a  brief  or  fimple  fignature ,  which  is  on  paper.  A  bull  is 
properly  a  fignature  enlarged  :  what  the  latter  compre¬ 
hends  in  a  few  words,  the  former  dilates  and  amplifies. 
Yet  the  bull  is  not  to  take  in  more  matter  than  the  fig¬ 
nature  ;  being  only  to  amplify  the  ftile  in  claufes  of  cere¬ 
mony.  See  Brief. 

If  the  bulls  be  letters  of  grace,'  the  lead  is  hung  on  filken 
threads ;  if  they  be  letters  of  juftice  and  executory,  the 
lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord. — They  are  all  wrote  in 
an  old  roman  Gothic  letter. 

The  bull ,  in  the  form  wherein  it  is  to  be  difpatched,  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  narrative  of  the  fa6l ;  the 
conception  ;  the  claufe ;  the  date  ;  and  the  falutation,  in 
which  the  pope  takes  on  himfelt  the  quality  of  fervant  of 
fervants ,  fervus  fervorum  Dei.  See  Servant. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  feal,  or  pendant  lead  alone  that 
is  the  bull :  it  being  that  which  gives  it  both  the  title, 
and  authority.  The  feal  prefents,  on  one  fide,  the  heads 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the 
pope,  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  See  Seal. 

By  bulls,  jubilees  are  granted  :  without  them  no  bifhops, 
in  the  Romifti  church,  are  allowed  to  be  confecrated.  In 
Spain,  bulls  are  required  for  all  kinds  of  benefices  ;  but  in 
France,  &c.  fimple  fignatures  are  fufficient  ;  excepting  for 
bilhoprics,  abbeys,  dignities,  and  priories  conventual.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  chancery,  no  benefice 
exceeding  twenty-four  ducats  per  annum,  fhould  be  con¬ 
ferred  without  bulls :  But  the  French  would  never  fubmit 
to  this  rule,  except  for  fuch  benefices,  as  are  taxed  in 
the  apoftolical  chamber  :  for  the  reft,  they  referve  the 
right  of  difl'embling  the  value,  exprefling  it  in  general 
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terms :  Cujus  &  illi  forfan  annex  or  um frutlus  24  ducatorutn 
ouri ,  de  camera  fecundum  communem  eejlimationem ,  valorem 
annuum  non  excedunt. 

The  bulls  brought  into  France,  are  limited  and  moderated 
by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land,  before  they  are  re- 
giftered  ;  nor  is  any  thing  admitted  till  it  have  been  well 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  :  thofe  words,  prcprio  mo- 
tu,  in  a  bull,  are  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  be  rejected 
in  France. 

Nor  do  the  Spaniards  admit  the  papal  bulls  implicitly  ;  but 
having  been  examined  by  the  king’s  council,  if  there  ap¬ 
pear  any  reafon  for  not  executing  them,  notice  thereof  is 
given  to  the  pope  by  a  Application  ;  and  the  bull ,  by  this 
means,  remains  without  effect :  and  the  like  method  of 
proceeding  with  the  court  of  Rome,  is  obferved  by  the 
reft  of  the  courts  of  Europe  in  the  papal  communion. 

To  fulminate  bulls ,  is  to  make  publication  thereof,  by  one 
of  the  three  commiffaries  to  whom  they  are  directed  ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  the  bilhop,  or  official.  This  publication  is 
fometimes  oppofed ;  but  when  it  is,  the  fault  is  not  charged 
on  the  pope  who  iffued  the  bull,  but  an  appeal  is  brought 
to  him  againft  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  make  it  : 
thus  the  fault  is  laid,  where  it  is  known  not  to  be  juft,  to 
evade  affronting  the  pontiff.  See  Fulmination. 

The  bull  in  ccena  domini ,  is  a  bull  read  every  year  on  Maun- 
day-thurfday,  in  the  pope’s  prefence  ;  containing  various 
excommunications  and  execrations,  againft  heretics,  thole 
who  difobey  the  fee,  who  difturb  or  oppofe  the  exercife  of 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion,  &c.  SeeANATHEM  a.  Excom¬ 
munication, 

After  the  death  of  the  pope,  no  bulls  are  difpatched  du¬ 
ring  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  :  to  prevent  any  abufes,  there¬ 
fore,  as  foon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  Roman  church  takes  the  feal  of  the  bulls  ;  and  in  the 
prefence  of  feveral  perfons  orders  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceafed  pope  to  be  erafed ;  and  covers  the  other  fide,  on 
which  are  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  a  linen 
cloth;  fealing  it  up  with  his  own  feal,  and  giving  it 
thus  covered  to  the  chamberlain,  to  be  preferved,  that  no 
bulls  may  be  fealed  with  it  in  the  mean  time. 

Golden  Bull  *,  is  a  denomination  peculiarly  given  to  an  or¬ 
dinance,  or  ftatute,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
1356,  faid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  that  celebratec 
lawyer  Bartoli,  and  ftill  reputed  the  magna  cbarta ,  or  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  empire.  See  Empire. 

*  It  is  thus  called  from  a  golden  feal  fixed  to  it,  fuch  as 
were  ufed  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  annexed  to 
their  edi&s.  Spelman  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  golden  bull  ufed  in 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  of  France. 

Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull ,  the  form  and  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  election  of  an  emperor,  were  dubious  and 
undetermined ;  and  the  number  of  electors  not  fixed.  This 
folemn  edift  regulated  the  functions,  rights,  privileges,  and 
preeminences  of  the  electors. 

The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellom,  is  kept  at 
Frankfort.  On  the  backfide  are  feveral  knots  of  black 
and  yellow  filk  ;  to  which  hangs  a  bull,  or  feal  of  gold. 
This  ordinance,  containing  thirty  articles,  was  approved 
of  by  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  remains  ftill  in 
force. — The  election  of  the  emperor  is  by  it  declared  to 
belong  to  feven  electors  ;  three  of  them  ecclefiaftics,  viz. 
the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne ;  and  four 
feculars;  viz.  the  king  of  Bohemia,  prince  Palatine,  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  See  Elector, 
Emperor,  £5V. 

Bull’*  eye,  in  aftronomy.  See  Aldebaran. 

BULLET*,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or  fhot,  wherewith 
fire-arms  are  loaded.  See  Shot,  Fire-arm,  Charge, 
&c. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  botellus,  others  from 
the  Greek  (bocMeiv,  to  throw. 

According  to  Merfenne,  a  bidlet,  Ihot  out  of  a  great  gun, 
flies  92  fathom  in  a  fecond  of  time,  which  is  equal  to 
5 89^  Englilh  feet ;  and  according  to  Huygens,  would  be 
25  years  in  paffing  from  the  earth  to  the  fun :  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  very  accurate  experiments  of  Mr.  Der- 
ham,  it  flies,  at  its  firft  difcharge,  510  yards  in  five  half 
feconds;  which  is  a  mile  in  a  little  above  feventeen  half 
feconds  :  allowing  therefore  the  fun’s  diftance  86051398 
Englifh  miles,  a  bullet  would  be  32  years  and  a  half  in  its 
paflage.  See  Sound. 

Bullets  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  red  bullets,  made  hot 
in  a  forge  ;  intended  to  fet  fire  to  places  where  combu- 
ftible  matters  are  found. 

Hollow  Bullets ,  fhells  made  cylindrical,  with  an  aperture 
and  a  fufee  at  one  end,  which  giving  fire  to  the  infide, 
when  in  the  ground,  it  burfts,  and  has  the  fame  effect 
with  a  mine. 

Chain  bullets,  confifting  of  two  balls,  joined  by  a  chain 
three  or  four  foot  apart. 
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Branch  bullets ,  two  balls  joined  by  a  bar  of  iron  five  or  fix 
inches  a-£>art. 

Two-headed  bullets ,  called  alfo  angels,  beino-  two  halves  of 
a  bullet  joined  by  a  bar,  or  chain  ;  thefe  are  chiefly  ufed 
at  fea,  for  cutting  of  cords,  cables,  fails,  <yy. 

Quarter  Bullet.  See  the  article  Qu  a r t e  r  . 

Bullet  moulds .  See  the  article  Mould. 

BULLION,  denotes  gold,  or  filver  in  the  mafs,  or  billet. 
See  Ingot,  Gold,  Si lver.  Coining,  &c. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined,  (though  ufed 
for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things)  are  no  lefs  a  com¬ 
modity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ;  and  may,  in  many 
cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  national  advantage,  as  any 
other  commodity. — No  nation  can  ever  be  confiderable  in 
trade,  that  prohibits  the  exportation  of  bullion. — And  it  is 
more  for  the  public  advantage  to  export  gold  or  filver 
coined,  than  uncoined  :  fince,  in  the  former,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacture. — See  Treat,  on  E,  I.  Trad. 
4°.  1681.  p.  4.  Child ,  on  trade ,  p.  73. 

Bullion  is  alio  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  king’s  ex¬ 
change  is  kept  ;  or  where  gold  and  filver  is  brought  in 
the  lump  to  be  tried,  or  exchanged.  See  Exchange, 
Mint,  & fc. 

BU  LLOC  KS  eye,  in  architecture.  See  the  article  Eye. 

BULWARK,  propugnaculum,  in  the  ancient  fortification, 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  bajlion  in  the  modern. 
See  Bastion. 

BUMICILLJ,  a  fed  of  Mahometans  in  Africa,  faid  to  be 
great  forcerers  :  they  fight  againft  the  devil,  as  they  fay  ; 
and  frequently  run  about  cover’d  with  blood  and  bruifes, 
in  a  terrible  fright:  they  fometimes  counterfeit  combats 
with  him  at  noon-day,  and  in  the  prefence  of  numbers  of 
people,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours,  with  darts, 
javelins,  fcimiters,  &c.  laying  defperately  about  them,  till 
they  fall  down  on  the  ground  oppreffed  with  blows :  af¬ 
ter  refting  a  moment,  they  recover  their  fpirits  and  walk 
off. 

What  their  rule  is,  is  not  well  known ;  but  they  are 
faid  to  be  an  order  of  religious. 

BUNT  of  a  fail,  is  the  middle  part  of  it,  purpofely  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bag,  or  pouch,  that  it  may  catch  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  more  wind.  See  Sail. 

The  bunt  is  chiefly  ufed  in  top-fails  ;  for  courfes  are  for 
the  moft  part  cut  fquare,  or  at  leaft  with  a  fmall  allow¬ 
ance  for  bunt ,  or  compaft. — "I  hey  fay,  the  bunt  holds  much 
leeward  wind  ;  that  is,  it  hangs  too  much  to  leeward. 

Bunt -lines,  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt -rope  to  a  cren^le  ; 
and  fo  are  reeved  through  a  fmall  block,  feized  to  the 
yard :  their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the  fail,  for  the 
better  furling  it  up.-See7^.  Ship.  fig.  1.  48.  74.  qr. 
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BUOY,  at  fea,  a  piece,  of  wood,  or  cork,  fometimes  an 
empty  calk  well  clofed,  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  faftened  by  a  chain  or  cord  to  a  large  ftone, 
piece  of  broken  cannon,  or  the  like  ;  ferving  to  mark  the 
dangerous  places  near  a  coaft,  as  rocks,  fhoals,  wrecks  of 
veffels,  anchors,  &c. 

In  lieu  of  buoys,,  are  fometimes  placed  pieces  of  wood,  in 
form  ofmafts,  in  the  confpicuous  places  :  fometimes  large 
trees  are  planted  in  a  particular  manner ;  in  number, 
two  at  the  leaft,  to  be  taken  in  a  right  line,  the  one 
hiding  the  other ;  fo  as  the  two  may  appear  to  the  eye  no 
more  than  one.  J 

Buoy,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  barrel  at  fea, 
faftened  fo  as  to  float  directly  over  the  anchor ;  that  the 
men  who  go  in  the  boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  may  certain¬ 
ly  know  where  the  anchor  lies.  See  A  n  c  h  o  r  . 

BURDEN*,  or  rather  Burdon,  in  mufic  denotes  the 
drone,  or  deepeft  found  of  an  organ  ;  being  that  produced 
by  the  thickeft pipe.  See  Organ,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  French,  bourdon ;  farmed,  according  to  fome, 
from  the  law  Saxon  burden ,  crepitum  emittere,  to  break 
wind  backwards.  Others  will  have  bourdon  originally  to 
fignify  a  buz,  or  hum,  as  that  of  bees ;  anfwering  to  the 
Latin,  bombus ;  and  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

The  modern  bourdon,  anfwers  to  the  note  with  the  Greeks 
called  7rpo'rA«p.€«vo1w.sv©J.  See  Note,  and  Diagram. 

Burden,  alfo  denotes  the  pipe  *,  or  firing  it  felf,  by  which 
fuch  found  is  given. 

*  Matth.  Paris  will  have  the  name  burdon  to  have  been 
originally  given  this  pipe,  on  account  of  its  refemblance 
to  a  pilgrim’s  fiaff,  anciently  called  alfo  burdo. 

Burden  of  a  Jhip ,  is  its  content,  or  the  number  of  tons  it 
will  carry.  See  Ship. 

To  determine  the  burden  of  a  fhip,  multiply  the  length 
of  the  keel,  taken  within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the 
fhip,  within  board,  taken  from  the  midfhip  beam  from 
plank  to  plank,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  hold 
taken  from  th<?  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under 
part  of  the  upper  deck  plank;  and  divide  thelaft  pro¬ 
duct 
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du£t  by  94,  and  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage 
required.  See  Freight,  &c. 

BURFORD  faddle.  See  the  article  Saddle. 

BURGAGE,  a  tenure  proper  to  boroughs  and  towns, 
whereby  the  inhabitants  hold  their  lands  or  tenerhents  of 
the  king,  or  other  lord,  at  a  certain  yearly  rate. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled  town  ; 
or  one  who  pofi'effes  a  tenement  therein. 

In  other  countries,  burgefs  and  citizen  are  confounded  to¬ 
gether,  but  with  us  they  are  diftinguifhed.  See  Bo  rough. 
The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  towns ; 
as  the  bailiff,  or  burgeffes  of  Leominfter. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  reprefentatire  of 
a  borough-town  in  parliament. 

Filins  vero  burgenfis,  atatem  habere  tunc  intelligitur  cum  di- 
ferte  feiverit  denarios  numerare  &  pannos  ulnar  e,  he. 

BURGGRA  VE*,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  go- 
vernour  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  bourg  town,  ana  grafi  or 
grave,  count. 

BURGHERMASTERS*,  Bourgermesters, 
or  Burgmesters,  chief  magiftrates  in  the  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland  and  Flanders  ;  to  whom  belong  the  giving 
of  orders  for  the  government,  adminiftration  ofjuftice, 
policy,  and  finances  of  the  place  :  though  the  authority 
and  office  is  not  every  where  alike  ;  each  city  having  its 
particular  laws  and  ftatutes. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  two  Flemilh  words,  bor- 
ger>  burgefs  or  citizen  ;  and  meejier ,  matter.  Some  ex- 
prefs  it  in  Latin  by  conful,  others  by  fenator. — M.  Bru- 
neau  obferves,  that  bur gherm after,  in  Holland,  anfwers 
to  what  r  called  alderman  and  fieri  f  in  England;  at¬ 
torney  at  Compiegne,  capitoul  at  Tholoufe,  conful  in 
Languedoc,  &c. 

BURGLARY,  an  unlawful  entering  into  another  man’s 
dwelling,  wherein  fome  perfon  is,  or  into  a  church  in  the 
nierht  time  ;  in  order  to  commit  fome  felony,  or  to  kill 
fome  perfon,  or  to  fteal  fomething  thence,  or  do  fome 
other  felonious  ad :  whether  the  fame  be  executed  or 
not. 

The  like  offence  by  day,  we  call  houfe-breaking,  he.  It 
Ihall  not  have  benefit  of  clergy.  See  House-break¬ 
ing,  Robbery,  &c. 

BURGMESTERS.  See  the  article  Burgher-mas¬ 
ters. 

BURGMOTE,  a  borough  court ;  or  court  held  for  a 
town,  or  borough.  See  Mote,  and  Court. 

BURLES  QU  E,  a  jocofe  kind  of  poetry,  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  way  of  drollery,  and  ridicule,  to  deride  perfons,  and 
things.  See  Travesty. 

The  word,  and  the  thing  too,  feem  to  be  both  modern  ; 
F.  Vavaffor  maintains,  in  his  book  de  ludicra  diftione ,  that 
lurlefque  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  againft 
the  opinion  of  fome  others,  that  one  Raintovius,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the  ferious  fubjeCts  of  tra¬ 
gedy  into  ridicule  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  a  better  plea  for 
the  antiquity  of  farce,  than  of  burlefque. 

The  Italians  feem  to  have  the  jufteft  claim  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  burlefque.  The  firft  in  this  kind  was  Bernia  ; 
he  was  followed  by  Lalli,  Caporali,  &c.  From  Italy  it 
palfed  into  France,  and  became  there  fo  much  the  mode, 
that  in  1649  appeared  a  book  under  the  title  of,  The 
paffion  of  our  Saviour  in  burlefque  verfe.  Thence  it  came 
into  England  ;  but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englilh  never 
adopted  or  owned  it,  notwithftanding  one  or  two  have 
excelled  in  it. 

BURN,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  denotes  a  folution  of  the 
continuity  of  a  part  of  the  body,  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Of  burns,  phyficians  ufually  make  feveral  degrees  :  the  firft, 
when  there  are  only  a  few  puftules  raifed  on  the  fkin, 
with  a  rednefs,  and  a  feparation  of  the  epidermis  from 
the  genuine  lkin. — The  fecond  when  the  fkin  is  burnt, 
dried,  and  fhrunk,  but  without  any  cruft  or  fcab.— -The 
third  is,  when  the  flefh,  veins,  nerves,  &c.  are  fhrunk, 
and  form  a  fcab. 

Lufitanus  recommends  an  unguent,  made  of  the  afhes  of 
laurel-leaves  burnt,  with  hog’s  fat  dropped  on  them,  for  a 
burn  ;  or,  on  occafion,  the  unguentum  populeum,  with 
vine-leaves  laid  over  it. — Panarole  obferves,  that  clay 
laid  on  a  burn  abates  the  pain  ;  and  the  brewers  in  Hol¬ 
land,  ufe  a  decoction  of  ivy  for  the  cure  of  burns. 

Burns ,  however,  are  not  only  difeafes,  but  in  fome  cafes 
remedies  :  M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  in  the  ifle  of  Ja¬ 
va,  the  natives  cure  themfelves  of  a  colic,  otherwife  mor¬ 
tal,  by  burning  the  foies  of  their  feet  ;  and  cure  them¬ 
felves  of  a  panaris,  by  dipping  their  finger  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  feveral  times. 

Travellers  relate  many  other  cafes  of  other  difeafes  cured 
by  burning  ;  and  we  fee  the  effects  of  it  our  felves,  in 
iiorfes,  hounds,  birds  of  prev,  He. 

A  kind  ofmofs,  brought  from  the  Indies,  has  been  like- 
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wife  ufed  fdr  the  gout ;  applied,  by  burning  it  on  the  part 
affeCted.  See  Moxa. 

M.  Homberg  gives  Us  inftances  of  two  women  cured 
the  one  of  a  violent  difeafe  in  the  head  and  eyes,  and 
the  other  of  a  difeafe  in  the  legs  and  thighs,  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  burning  of  thofe  parts.  He  adds,  that  burning 
may  cure  in  three  manners  ;  either  by  putting  the  pec¬ 
cant  humours  into  a  greater  motion,  and  making  them 
take  new  routs;  or  by  diffolving  and  breaking  their  vif- 
cidity  ;  or  by  deftroying  the  canals  which  brought  them 
in  too  great  quantities.  See  Caustic,  and  Caute¬ 
ry. 

Heart- burn.  See  the  article  Heart. 

BURNING,  the  aCtion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum  or  fewel, 
whereby  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  torn  from  each 
other,  put  into  a  violent  motion;  and,  fome. of  them  a  f- 
fuming  the  nature  of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in  orbetn, 
while  the  reft  are  diffipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  allies.  See  Fire,  Vapour,  Smoak,  Ashes, 
Fewel,  &c. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes 
an  infeCtious  difeafe,  got  in  the  ftews,  by  converfing 
with  leud  women  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that  we  now 
call  the  venereal  difeafe.  Whence  that  difeafe  is  argued 
to  be  much  more  ancient  than  the  common  epocha  of 
the  fiege  of  Naples.  See  Venereal  difeafe ,  and 
Clap. 

The  chief  objection  againft  burning  being  the  fame  with 
the  venereal  difeafe,  is,  that  the  remedies  preferibed  a- 
gainft  the  former,  would  be  ineffectual  in  the  latter  ;  but* 
it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  the  meafures  of  the  ancient  phy¬ 
ficians  Ihould  be  calculated  for  the  removing  of  any  malig¬ 
nity  in  themafs  of  blood  or  other  juices,  as  in  the  modem 
pradlice  ;  inafmuch  as  they  looked  on  the  difeafeas  mere¬ 
ly  local,  and  the  whole  of  the  cure  to  depend  on  the 
removal  of  the  fymptoms :  befides  this,  it  is  matter  of 
frequent  obfervation,  that  fome  difeafes  grow  more  vio¬ 
lent,  and  others  more  remifs  in  courfe  of  time  ;  fo  that 
the  remedies  which  might  have  availed  for  the  ancient 
brenning,  may  now  fail  as  to  the  modern  pox. 

The  procefs  for  the  cure,  as  delivered  by  J.  Arden,  chi- 
rurgeon  to  K.  Henry  IV.  is  thus; — Contra  incendium  vir- 
ges  virilis  interius  ex  calore  f  excoriatione ,  fiat  talis  fyringa 
(i.  e.  injedlio )  lenitiva.  Recipe  lac  mulieris  mafculum  nutri- 
entis ,  £5  parum  zacarium ,  oleum  via  lee  &  pti fiance  :  quibus 
commixtis  per  fyringam  infundatur , 

In  an  ancient  MS.  written  about  the  year  1300,  is  a  receipt 
for  brenning  of  thepyntyl  yat  men  clepe  the  apegalle  ;  galle  be¬ 
ing  an  old  word  for  a  running  fore.  And  in  another 
MS.  written  fifty  years  after,  is  a  receipt  for  burning  in 
that  part  by  a  woman.  Simon  Filh,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  reformation,  in  his  Supplication  of  beggars,  prefented  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  1530,  fpeaking  of  the  Romilh  priefts, 
fays,  “  They  catch  the  pocks  of  one  woman,  and  bare 
“  them  to  another;  they  be  burnt  with  one  woman, 
“  and  bare  it  to  another ;  they  catch  the  lepry  of  one 
“  woman,  and  bare  it  to  another.”  And  Boord,  a  prieft 
and  phyfician  in  the  fame  reign,  begins  one  of  his  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  Breviary  of  health ,  thus  :  “  The  19th  chapter 
“  doth  Ihew  of  the  burning  of  an  harlot.”  The  fame 
author  adds,  that  if  a  man  be  burnt  with  an  harlot,  and 
do  meddle  with  another  woman  within  a  day,  he  {hall 
burn  the  woman  he  {hall  meddle  withal :  and  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  remedy  againft  the  burning ,  he  recommends  the 
waffling  the  pudenda  two  or  three  times  with  white- 
wine,  or  elfe  with  fack  and  water. — In  another  MS.  of 
the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the  bilhopric  ofOffory, 
written  by  himfelf,  he  fpeaks  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wefton  (who 
was  dean  of  Wind  for  in  1556,  but  deprived  by  cardinal 
Pole  for  adultery)  thus  :  “  At  this  day  is  leacherous  We- 
“  fton,  who  is  more  praCtifed  in  the  art  of  breech-burning, 
“  than  all  the  whores  of  the  ftews. — He  not  long  ago 
“  brent  a  beggar  of  St.  Botolph’s  parifh. — ”.  See 
Stews. 

BuRNiNG-/kw.  See  the  article  Fever. 

Burning-^/*?/},  or  burning- mirrour,  a  machine,  whereby 
the  fun’s  rays  are  collected  into  a  point :  and  by  that 
means  their  force  and  effeCt  extremely  heightened,  fo  as 
to  burn  objeCts  placed  therein. 

Burning-glaffes  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  firft:  convex,  called 
lent  es  cat flic  a  ;  which  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light,  and  in 
their  paffage  refract  or  incline  them  towards  the  axis  ; 
having  the  property  of  lens’s,  and  acting  according  to  the 
laws  of  refraCtion.  SeeLENs,  and  Refraction. 

The  fecond,  which  are  the  more  ufual,  are  concave  ; 
very  improperly  called  burning-glaffes ,  being  ufually  made 
of  metal :  thefe  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  and  in  that  re¬ 
flection,  incline  them  to  a  point  in  their  axis  ;  having 
the  properties  of  fpecula  or  mirrours  ;  and  aCting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  which  fee  under  MirroUR 
and  Reflection. 
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The  firft,  or  convex  kind,  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  but  the  latter  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  acquainted  with.  Hifto- 
rians  tell  us,  that  Archimedes,  by  means  hereof  burnt 
a  whole  fleet.  And  though  the  effect  related  be  very 
improbable,  yet  does  it  fufliciently  prove  fuch  things 
were  then  known.  The  machines  here  ufed,  no  body 
doubts,  were  metallic  and  concave  ;  and  had  their  fo¬ 
cus  by  reflexion  :  it  being  agreed,  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  refrafted  foci  of  convex  glaffes. 
Yet,  M.  de  la  Hire  has  difcovered  even  thefe,  in  the 
Clouds  of  Ariftophanes  ;  where  Strepfiades  tells  Socrates, 
of  an  expedient  he  had  to  pay  his  debts',  by  means  of 
a  round  tranfparent  ftone  or  glafs,  ufed  in  lighting  of 
fires  ;  by  which  he  intended  to  melt  the  bond  :  which 
in  thofe  days  was  written  on  wax.  The  glafs  here 
ufed  to  light  the  fire,  and  melt  the  wax,  M.  de  la  Hire 
obferves,  could  not  be  concave ,  fince  a  reflected  focus 
coming  from  below  upwards,  would  have  been  ex-  I 
ceedingly  improper  for  that  purpofe  :  and  the  old  fcho- 
liaft  of  Ariftophanes,  confirms  the  fentiment.  Pliny 
makes  mention  of  globes  of  glafs  and  cryftal,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  fun,  burnt  the  clothes  and  flefh 
on  people’s  backs ;  and  Laftantius  adds,  that  a  glafs 
fphere,  full  of  water,  and  held  in  the  fun,  lighted  the 
fire  even  in  the  coldeft  weather  :  which  inconteftably 
proves  the  effects  of  convex  glaffes.  ! 

Indeed,  there  is  tome  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they  I 
fhould  know  fuch  glaffes  burnt,  without  knowing  they  I 
magnified ;  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  to-  I 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  fpec-  I 
tacles  were  firft  thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  I 
in  Plautus  which  feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  I 
fpeftacles,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  I 
any  fuch  thing :  and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  I 
their  burning- glaffes  being  fpheres,  either  folid,  or  full  of  I 
water,  their  foci  would  be  one  fourth  of  their  diame-  I 
ter  diftant  from  them  :  if  then  their  diameter  were  fup-  I 
pofed  half  a  foot,  which  is  the  moft  we  can  allow,  I 
an  object  muft  be  at  an  inch  and  a  half’s  diftance  to  I 
perceive  it  magnified  :  thofe  at  greater  diftances  do  not  I 
appear  greater,  but  only  more  confufed,  through  the  I 
glafs  than  out  of  it.,  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  I 
magnifying  property  of  convex  glaffes  was  unknown,  I 
and  their  burning  one  known  :  it  is  more  wonderful  I 
there  fhould  be  300  years  between  the  invention  of  | 
fpeftacles  and  telefcopes.  See  Spe  ctacles,  and  Te¬ 
lescope. 

Every  concave  mirrour,  or  fpeculum,  col  lefts  the  rays 
difperfed  through  its  whole  concavity,  after  reflexion, 
into  a  point  or  focus,  and  is  therefore  a  burning  mir¬ 
rour. 

Hence,  as  the  focus  is  there  where  the  rays  are  the  moft 
clofely  contrafted,  if  it  be  a  fegment  of  a  large  fphere, 
its  breadth  muft  not  fubtend  an  arch  above  eighteen 
degrees  :  if  it  be  a  fegment  of  a  fmaller  fphere,  its 
breadth  may  be  thirty  degrees  ;  which  is  verified  by  ex¬ 
periment. 

As  the  furface  of  a  mirrour,  which  is  a  fegment  of  a  lar¬ 
ger,  receives  more  rays  than  another  of  a  lefs,  if  the 
latitude  of  each  fubtend  an  arch  of  eighteen  degrees  ; 
or  even  more,  or  lefs,  provided  it  be  equal :  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  greater  mirrour  will  be  greater  than  thofe 
of  the  lefs.  j 

And,  as  the  focus  is  contained  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  part  of  the  diameter,  mirrours  that  are  fegments 
of  greater  fpheres,  burn  at  a  greater  diftance  than  thofe  I 
which  are  fegments  of  a  fmaller.  jj 

Since,  laftly,  the  burning  depends  on  the  union  of  the  I 
rays  ;  and  the  union  of  the  rays  on  the  concave  fphe- 
rical  figure,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  even  wooden  mirrours, 
gilt,  or  thofe  prepared  of  alabafter,  &c.  covered  with 
gold  ;  may,  even  that  thofe  made  of  paper,  and  covered 
with  ftraw,  fhould  be  found  to  burn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrours  of  Archime¬ 
des  and  Proclus  are  eminent ;  by  one  of  which,  the  Rq- 
man  fhips  befieging  Syracufe,  under  the  command  of 
Marcellus,  according  to  the  relations  of  Zonaras,  Tzet- 
zes,  Galen,  Euftathius,  &c.  and  by  the  other,  the  na¬ 
vy  of  Vitalian  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  the 
fame  Zonaras,  were  burnt  to  afhes. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  moft  remarkable  burning  mir¬ 
rours,  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villette,  and  T fchirnhaufen. 
Settala,  canon  of  Padua,  made  a  parabolical  mirrour, 
which,  according  to  Schottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  paces. 

M.  Tfchirnhaufen’s  mirrour,  at  leaft,  equals  the  for¬ 
mer,  both  in  bignefs  and  effeft.  —  The  following  things 
are  noted  of  it  in  the  Adi  a  eruditorum.  1.  Greenwood 

takes  fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  as  a  ftrong  wind  cannot  ex-  I 
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tinguifh  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately,  and  eggs  in 
it  are  prefen tly  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and  lead, 
three  inches  thick,  drops  prefently,  and  iron  or  fteel 
plate  becomes  red-hot  prefently,  and  a  little  after  burns 
into  holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting,  as  ftones, 
bricks,  &V.  become  foon  red-hot,  like  iron.  5.  Slate 
becomes  firft  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles  are 
converted  into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  fhells  into  a  blac- 
kifh  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice-ftone  emitted  from  a 
volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs  :  and,  8.  A  piece  of  a 
crucible  alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  are 
foon  turned  into  an  opake  glafs,  and  earth  into  a  black 
orife.  —The  breadth  of  this  mirrour  is  near  three  Leipfic 
ells,  its  focus  two  ells  diftant  from  it :  it  is  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  its  fubftance  is  not  above  double  the  thicknefs 
of  the  back  of  a  knife. 

Villette,  a  French  artift  of  Lyons,  made  a  large  mirrour, 
bought  by  Tavernier,  and  prefented  to  the  king  of  Per- 
fia;  a  fecond,  bought  by  the  king  of  Denmark;  a  third, 
prefented  by  the  French  king  to  the  Royal  Academy ; 
a  fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it  was  publicklv 
expofed. — The  effefts  hereof,  as  found  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Defaguliers,  are,  that  a  filver  fixpence  is  melted  in 
7/;  and  f;  a  king  George’s  halfpenny  in  i6/;,  and  runs 
with  a  hole  in  34.  Tin  melts  in  3//,  caft  iron  in  16^, 
flate  in  3/; ;  a  foflile  fhell  calcines  in  7^;  a  piece  of 
Pompey’s  pillar  at  Alexandria,  vitrifies  in  the  black 
part  in  50  ",  in  the  white  in  54;  copper  ore  in  8 11 : 
bone  calcines  in  4//,  vitrifies  in  33.  An  emerald  melts 
into  a  fubftance  like  a  turquois  ftone  ;  a  diamond  weiofi- 
ing  four  gr.  lofes  f  of  its  weight :  the  afbeftos  vitri¬ 
fies  ;  as  all  other  bodies  will  do,  if  kept  long  enough 
in  the  focus  :  but  when  once  vitrified,  the  mirrour  can 
go  no  further  with  them.— This  mirrour  is  forty-feven 
inches  wide ;  and  is  ground  to  a  fphere  of  feventy-fix 
inches  radius :  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  thirty-eight 
inches  from  the  vertex.  Its  fubftance  is  a  compofition 
of  tin,  copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo- 
convex,  collects  the  fun’s  rays,  difperfed  over  its  con¬ 
vexity,  into  a  point,  by  refraftion  ;  and  is  therefore  a 
burning- glafs .  The  moft  confiderable  of  this  kind  known, 
is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufen :  the  diameters 
of  his  lens’s  are  three  and  four  feet ;  the  focus  at  the 
diftance  of  twelve  feet,  and  its  diameter  an  inch  and 
half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  col¬ 
lected  a  fecond  time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to  the 
firft ;  and  placed  in  that  place  where  the  diameter  of 
the  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  firft  lens,  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  fecond  :  fo  that  it  receives  them 
all ;  and  the  focus  from  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  con¬ 
tracted  into  the  fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  increafed 
proportionably. 

Its  effeas,  among  others,  as  related  in  the  Ada  Erudit. 
Lipfa ’,  are,  that  it  lights  hard  wood,  even  moiftened 
with  water,  into  a  flame,  inftantly  ;  that  water,  in  a 
little  veffel,  begins  to  boil  prefently  ;  all  meta’ls  are 
melted  ;  brick,  pumice  ftone,  Delpht  wares,  and  the 
afbeftos  ftone,  are  turned  into  glafs  ;  fulphur,  pitch, 
&c.  melted  underwater:  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  woods’ 
and  other  matters,  tranfmuted  into  glafs.  In  a  word’ 
every  thing  applied  to  its  focus,  is  either  melted,  turned 
into  calx,  or  into  fmoak  ;  and  the  colours  of  Jewels, 
and  all  other  bodies,  metals  alone  excepted,  are  changed 
by  it.  He  obferves,  that  it  fucceeds  beft  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard  coal  well  burnt. 

Though  the  force  of  the  folar  rays  be  here  found  fo 
ftupendcus ;  yet  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  collefted 
by  the  fame  burning-glafs ,  do  not  exhibit  the  leaft  in- 
creafe  of  heat. 

F urther,  as  the  effefts  of  a  burning  lens  depend  whol¬ 
ly  on  its  convexity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  thofe 
prepared  of  ice  produce  fire,  &c.  A  lens  of  that  kind 
is  eafily  prepared,  by  putting  a  piece  of  ice  into  a 
fkuttle,  or  hollow  fegment  of  a  fphere,  and  melting  it 
over  the  fire,  till  it  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  fiuure 
thereof. 

Nor  will  thofe  ignorant  of  dioptrics,  be  lefs  furprifed  to 
fee  flame,  and  the  effefts  thereof,  produced  by  means  of 
the  refraftion  of  light  in  a  glafs  bubble  with  water.  See 
Lens. 

Wolfius  tells  us,  that  an  artift  of  Drefden  made  burn¬ 
ing  mirrours  of  wood,  bigger  than  thofe  of  M.  Tfchirn¬ 
haufen  or  Villette,  which  had  effefts  at  leaft  equal  to 
any  of  them.— Traberus  teaches  how  to  make  burning 
mirrours  of  leaf  gold  ;  viz.  by  turning  a  concave,  lay¬ 
ing  its  infide  equally  with  pitch,  and  covering  that 
with  fquare  pieces  of  the  gold,  two  or  three  fingers 
broad,  fattening  them  on,  if  need  be,  by  fire.  He  adds 
that  very  large  mirrours  may  be  made,  of  thirty,  forty, 
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or  more  concave  pieces,  artfully  joined  in  a  turned 
wooden  difli  or  fkuttle  ;  the  effects  of  which  will  no 
be  much  lefs,  than  if  the  furface  was  continuous. 
Zahnius  adds,  further,  that  Newman,  an  engineer  at 
Vienna,  in  1699,  made  a  mirrour  of  paftboard,  co¬ 
vered  within  fide  with  ftraw  glued  to  it  ;  by  which 
all  kinds  of  metals,  &c.  were  readily  melted.  See  Mir- 

rour.  .  ,,l 

Burning  of  land,  called  alfo  burn-beating,  and  vulgarly 

denjhiring ,  is  a  method,  of  preparing  and  fertilizing  lands 
barren,  four,  heathy,  and  rufhy,  for  corn ;  by  paring 
off  the  turf,  and  drying,  and  burning  it  on  the  ground. 

_ The  fame  method  alfo  obtains  for  meadows  and 

pafture  ground,  moift,  clayey,  or  rufhy,  to  improve  the 
hay. 

Burning  Mountains.  See  Volcano,  EarthqjjakEj 
Mountain,  &c. 

BURNISHER,  a  round  polifhed  piece  of  Reel,  fer- 
ving  to  fmooth  and  give  a  luff  re  to  metals.  See  Bur¬ 
nishing. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  of  various  figures  : 
ftrait,  crooked,  &c. — Half  burnijhers ,  are  ufed  to  fol¬ 
der  filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a  luftre.  See  Solder¬ 
ing. 

BURNISHING,  the  a£l  or  art  of  fmoothing and  po- 
lifhing  a  metalline  body,  by  bnfkly  rubbing  it  with  a 
burnijloer.  See  Burnisher. 

Book-binders  burnijh  the  edges  of  their  books  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  a  dog’s  tooth.  Gold  and  filver  are 
lurnijhed  with  a  wolf’s  tooth,  a  dog’s  tooth,  ar  the 
blood-ftone,  tripoli,  a  piece  of  white  wood,  emery,  and 
the  like. 

Deer  are  faid  to  Burnish  their  heads ,  when  rubbing  off 
a  white  downy  fkin  from  their  horns  againft  a  tree, 
they  thruft  them  into  a  reddifh  earth,  to  give  them  a 
new  colour  and  luftre.  See  Head. 

BURNT-i/k.  1  TAllum. 

Burnt -Lead.  L  the  articl«J  Lead 

Burnt -Wine.  1  J  Wine. 

BURROUGHS  '•Borough. 

BURR-PUMP,  or  Bildge-Pump,  a  kind  of  pump  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  holds  much  water.  See  Pump. 

BURSARS,  in  Scotland,  are  youths  chofen,  and  fent 
as  exhibitioners  to  the  univerlities,  one  each  year,  by 
each  prefbytery  ;  by  whom  they  are  to  be  fubfifted  for 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  at  the  rate  of  100  /.  per  annum , 
Scots. 

BURYING.  See  Wool. 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  dry;  as 
grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or 
eight  gallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a  quarter.  See  Mea¬ 
sure. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  lujfellus ,  bujlellus,  or 
biffellus ,  a  diminutive  of  buz,  or  buza,  ufed  in  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Latin  for  the  lame  thing  :  others  derive  it  from 
bujjulus,  an  urn,  wherein  lots  are  call ;  which  feems  to 
be  a  corruption  from  buxulus. 

By  12  H.  VII.  c.  5.  a  bujhel  is  to  contain  eight  gallons 
of  wheat :  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of  wheat  troy- weight: 
the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy- weight :  the  ounce  twenty 
fterlings ;  and  the  fterling  thirty-two  grains,  or  corns 
of  wheat  growing  in  the  midft  of  the  ear. 

At  Paris,  the  bujhel  is  divided  into  two  half  bujhels  ; 
the  half  bujhel  into  two  quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two 
half  quarts  ;  the  half  quart  into  two  litrons  ;  and  the 
litron  into  two  half  litrons.  By  a  fentence  of  the  pro- 
voft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  the  bujhel  is  to  be  eight 
inches,  two  lines  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter;  the  quart  four  inches  nine  lines  high,  and 
fix  inches  nine  lines  wide ;  the  half  quart  four  inches 
three  lines  high,  and  five  inches  diameter  ;  the  litron 
three  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten 
lines  in  diameter. — Three  bujhels  make  a  minot,  fix  a 
mine,  twelve  a  feptier,  and  a  hundred  forty-four  a  muid. 
See  Muid. 

In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bujhel  varies :  fourteen  one 
eighth  bujhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours,  make  the  Paris  fep¬ 
tier.  Twenty  bujhels  of  Avignon,  make  three  Paris 
feptiers.  Twenty  bujhels  of  Blois,  make  one  Paris  fep¬ 
tier.  Two  bujhels  of  Bourdeaux  make  one  Paris  fep¬ 
tier.  Thirty-two  bujhels  of  Rochel,  make  nineteen  Par¬ 
ris  feptiers. 

Oats  are  meafured  in  a  double  proportion  toother  grains  ; 
fo  that  twenty- four  bujhels  of  oats  make  a  feptier,  and 
248  a  muid.  The  bujhel  of  oats  is  divided  into  four 
picotins,  the  picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  li¬ 
trons.  h  or  fait,  four  bujhels  make  one  minot,  and  fix 
a  feptier.  For  coals,  eight  bujhels  make  one  minot,  fix- 
teen  a  mine,  and  320  a  muid.  For  lime  three  bujhels 
make  a  minot,  and  forty-eight  minots  a  muid. 
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BUSKIN,  Cothurnus ,  a  kind  of  garment,  fomewhat  in 
manner  of  a  boot,  covering  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  and 
tied  beneath  the  knee :  very  rich  and  fine,  and  ufed 
principally  on  the  ftage  by  the  adtors  in  tragedy.  Sec 
Cothurnus. 

The  buskin  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by 
fEfchylus  :  it  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  might 
be  wore  indifferently  on  either  leg.  Its  foie  was  fo 
thick,  as  by  means  hereof,  men  of  ordinary  ftature 
might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and  elevation  of  the  he¬ 
roes  they  perfonated  :  in  which  it  was  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fock,  worn  in  comedy ;  which  was  a  low,  po-> 
pulardrefs.  SeeSoccus. 

Dempfter  obferves,  that  it  was  not  a&ors  alone  who 
wore  the  buskin,  but  girls  likewife  ufed  it  to  raife  their 
height;  travellers  and  hunters  to  defend  themfelves from 
the  mire,  &c.  . 

As  the  buskin  was  the  diftinghifhing  mark  of  tragedy  on 
the  ftage,  we  find  it  in  claffic  authors  frequently  ufed 
to  fignify  tragedy  itfelf.  See  Tragedy. 

BUST,  or  Bus  to,  in  fculpture  denotes  the  figure,  or 
portrait  of  a  perfon  in  relievo,  fhewing  only  the  head, 
fhoulders,  and  ftomach  :  the  arm  being  lopped  off* ;  or¬ 
dinarily  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  or  confole. 

Thus,  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  mar¬ 
ble,  and  the  buft  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  fhoulders. — Felibien  obferves,  that  though  in 
painting,  one  may  fay  a  figure  appears  in  bujlq ;  yet  it 
is  not  properly  called  a  bujl ,  that  word  being  confined 
to  things  in  relievo. 

The  bujl  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called  her - 
ma,  from  the  Greek  Hermes ,  Mercury  ;  the  image  of 
that  god  being  frequently  reprefepted  in  this  manner 
among  the  Athenians.  See  Hermes. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the  trunk 
of  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTUARII,  a  kind  of  gladiators,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  fought  about  the  buftum,  or  pile  of  a  de- 
ceafed  perfon,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  obfequies.  See 
Gladiator,  Bustum,  &cJ 

The  pradlice  at  firft  was,  to  facrifice  captives  on  the 
tomb,  or  at  the  buftum  of  their  warriors  :  inftances  of 
which  we  have  in  Homer,  at  the  obfequies  of  Patro- 
clus,  and  among  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their  blood 
was  fuppofed  to  appeafe  the  infernal  Gods  ;  and  render 
them  propitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed. 

In  after-ages,  this  cuftom  appeared  too  barbarous ;  and 
in  lieu  of  thefe  vidlims,  they  appointed  gladiators  to 
fight ;  whofe  blood,  it  was  fuppofed,  might  have  the 
fame  effeeft. — According  to  Valerius  Maximus  and  Flo- 
rus,  Marcus  and  Decius,  fons  of  Brutus,  were  the  firft, 
at  Rome,  who  honoured  the  funeral  of  their  father 
with  this  kind  of  fpedlacle,  in  the  year  of  Rome  489. 
— Some  fay,  the  Romans  borrowed  this  cuftom  from 
the  Hetrurians ;  and  they  from  the  Greeks.  See  Fu¬ 
neral. 

B  U  S  T  U  M,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pile  of 
wood,  whereon  were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of  the 
deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt.  See  Funeral. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burning  their  dead 
from  the  Greeks.  The  deceafed,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  drefled  in  his  richeft  habits,  was  laid  on  the  bu¬ 
jlum.  The  neareft  relations  lighted  it  with  torches  ; 
turning  their  faces  from  it,  to  fhew  that  it  was  with 
relu&ande  they  did  this  laft  office.  After  the  bujlum 
was  confumed,  the  women  appointed  to  colled:  the  allies, 
enclofed  them  in  an  urn,  which  was  depofited  in  the 
tomb.  See  Ashes,  Urn,  dsV. 

Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  buftum ,  after  the 
burning,  quafi  bene  ujlum :  before  the  burning  it  was 
more  properly  called  pyra  ;  during  it,  rogus ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  bujlum.  See  Bustuarii. 

BUTCHER  * — Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  were 
three  kinds  of  eftablilhed  butchers ,  viz.  two  colleges,  or 
companies,  compofed  each  of  a  certain  number  of  ci¬ 
tizens,  whofe  office  was  to  furnifh  the  city  with  the 
neceflary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  preparing  and 
vending  their  flelh.  One  of  thefe  communities,  was 
at  firft  confined  to  the  providing  of  hogs,  whence  they 
were  called  fuarii ;  and  the  other  were  charged  with 
cattle,  efpecially  oxen  ;  whence  they  were  called  pecu- 
arii,  or  boarii.  Under  each  of  thefe  was  a  fubordinate 
clafs,  whofe  office  was  to  kill,  prepare,  &c.  called 
lanii,  and  fometimes  carniftces. 

*  Menage,  after  Turnebus,  derives  the  word  frombucca- 
rius,  of  bucca,  mouth,  becaufe  the  butcher  kills  meat 
for  the  mouth  :  thus  alio  we  find  him  denominated, 
beccarius ,  from  beccus,  a  mouth.  Lancelot  derives  it 
from  the  word  fiuh'jres,  killer  of  cattle ;  Labbe,  abovi - 
va ,  or  bubula  came. 

Brif- 
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Briflonius,  Modius,  and  others,  mention  a  pleafant  way 
of  felling  meat,  ufed  for  fome  ages  among  this  people  : 
the  buyer  was  to  {hut  his  eyes,  and  the  feller  to  hold 
up  fome  of  his  lingers  3  if  the  buyer  guefled  aright 
how  many  it  was  the  other  held  up,  he  was  to  fix 
the  price  ;  if  he  miftook,  the  feller  to  fix  it.  This 
cuftom  was  abolilhed  by  Apronius,  prefedt  of  Rome 3 
who  in  lieu  thereof  introduced  the  method  of  felling 
by  weight.  6 

The  French  call  a  place  fet  apart  either  for  the  {laughter 
of  cattle,  orexpofing  their  flefh  to  fale,  a  butchery ,  bouche- 
rie.  The  Englilh  diftinguilh ;  calling  the  latter  a  fiejh- 
Jhamble ,  or  market,  the  former  a  f aught  er-houfe  —Nero 
builra  noble  edifice  of  this  kind  at  Rome  3  on  which 
occafion  was  ftruck  that  medal,  whofe  reverfe  is  a  build- 
mg  fiipported  by  columns,  and  entered  by  a  perron  of 
four  fteps ;  the  legend,  MAC.  AVG.  S.  C.  Mac^km 
-nugujti  henatus-conjulto. 

By  i  Jac.  I.  f,  22.  no  butcher  {hall  galh,  flaugfiter,  or 
cut  any  hide  of  any  ox,  bull,  fleer,  or  cow,  in  flay- 
Jng  thereof;  or  other  wife,  whereby  the  fame  {hall  be 
impaired  and  hurt,  on  the  penalty  of  20 d.  for  each 
--  hide. 

No  butcher  {hall  water  any  hide,  except  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft  3  or  offer  to  fale  any  hide  being  putrified 
and  rotten. 

Ffo  butcher  {hall  kill  any  calf,  to  fell,  being  under 
five  weeks  old.— Nor  ufe  the  craft  and  myftery  of  a 

tanner. 

BUTLER.  ?c  ,  .  ,  (  Arch -Butler 

Butler’s  Ale.  fSee  the  articles}  Ale. 

BUTLE  R  AGE  of  Wines ,  an  impofition  on  fale  wine, 
brought  into  the  land  ;  which  the  king’s  butler,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  may  take  of  every  {hip,  viz.  two 
(hillings  of  every  tonn  imported  by  ftrangers. 
BUTMENTS*  in  architecture,  thofe  fupporters,  or 
props,  on,  or  againft  Which  the  feet  of  arches  reft. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  bouter,  to  abut 
or  terminate  on  any  thing  ;  or  rather  from  buter ,  to 
prop. 

The  name  hutment  is  alfo  given  to  little  places  taken 
out  of  the  yard,  or  the  ground-plot  of  an  houfe,  for 
butteries,  fculleries,  &c. 

BUTT  is  ufed  for  a  veflel,  or  meafure  of  wine,  con¬ 
taining  two  hogfheads,  or  1 26  gallons. — Otherwife  called 
pipe.  See  Pipe,  and  Measure. 

A  butt  of  currants  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

Butt,  or  Butt-.£W,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  the 
end  of  any  plank,  which  joins  to  another  on  the  out- 
fide  of  a  fhip,  under  water. 

Hence,  when  a  plank  is  loofe  at  one  end,  they  call 
it  Springing  a  butt 3  to  prevent  which,  {hips  are  u- 
fually  bolted  at  the  butt-heads ,  that  is  at  the  plank’s 
end. 

BUTTER*,  a  fat,  uncftuous  fubftance,  prepared,  or 
feparated  from  milk,  by  beating  or  churning  it.  See 

Milk. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  v,  a 

compound  of  Cue,  cow,  and  cheefc ;  q.  d.  cows 

cheefe.  See  Cheese. — Some  authors,  out  of  regard 
to  this  etymon,  afredt  to  write  the  word  buttyr  and 
butyr. 

The  way  of  making  butter ,  in  Barbary,  is  by  putting 
their  milk  or  cream  into  a  goat’s  fkin  ;  fufpended  from 
one  fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  prefling  it  to 
and  fro  in  one  uniform  di  reef  ion.  This  quickly  occa- 
fions  the  neceflary  feparation  of  the  undluous  and  wheyie 
parts.  ShawTrav.  p.  241. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any  no¬ 
tion  of  butter  3  Homer,  Theocritus,  Euripides,  and  the 
other  poets,  make  no  mention  of  it ;  and  yet  are  fre¬ 
quently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe  :  and  Ariftotle, 
who  has  colledfed  abundance  of  curiofities  relatino-  to 
the  other  two,  is  perfedly  filent  on  this.  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  butte /  was  a  delicate  difh  among  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations ;  and  was  that  which  diftinguilhed  the  rich 
fjom  the  poor. 

„  jjjlie  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  never  as  a  food.  Schookius  obferves,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch,  that  there  is  any 
{uch  thing  as  butter  in  the  Eaft-Indies  :  that  in  Spain, 
butter  is  only  ufed  medicinally,  for  ulcers  3  and  adds, 
that  the  beft  opiate  for  making  the  teeth  white,  is  the 
rubbing  them  with  butter. 

Cl.  Alexandrinus  obferves,  that  the  ancient  chriftians  of 
iEgypt  burnt  butter  in  the  lamps  at  their  altars,  inftead 
cf  oil  3  and  the  Abyflinians,  according  to  Godignus, 
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{fill  retairt  a  practice  much  like  it :  Clemens  finds  a 
religious  myftery  in  it.— In  the  Roman  churches,  it  was 
anciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas- time,  to  ufe  butter 
inftead  of  oil;  by  reafon  of  the  great  confumption  there¬ 
of  other  ways. 

Schookius  has  a  juft  volume,  de  butyro  &  averjione  ca - 
fei\  where  the  origin  and  phaenomena  of  butter  are 
handled  in  form he  enquires  whether  butter  was  known 
in  Abraham’s  days,  and  whether  it  was  the  difh  he 
entertained  the  angels  with  ?  He  examines  how  it  was 
prepared  among  the  Scythians  3  ^whence  arife  its  diffe¬ 
rent  colours 3  teaches  how  to  give  it  its  natural  colour; 
how  to  churn  it,  fait  it,  keep  it,  &c. 

That  part  of  Suffolk  called  High -Suffolk,  being  a  rich 
foil,  is  for  a  long  track  of  ground  wholly  employed  in 
dairies ;  and  they  again  famous  for  the  beft  butter,  and 
perhaps  the  worft  cheefe  in  England  :  the  butter  is  bar¬ 
relled,  or  often  pickled  up  in  fmall  cafks,  and  fold  not 
in  London  only,  but  fent  even  to  the  Weft-Indies  3 
from  whence,  we  are  told  by  the  Britifh  traveller,  he 
has  known  it  to  have  been  brought  back  to  England 
again,  perfedfly  good  and  fweet,  as  at  firft. 

By  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  26.  no  butter  which  is  old  or 
corrupt,  fhall  be  mixed  or  packed  with  that  which  is 
new  and  found. — Nor  any  wh ey-butter  be  mixed  or 
packed  with  butter  made  of  cream. — But  each  fort  fhall 
be  packed  feparately. — No  butter  fhall  be  falted  or  faved 
with  any  great  fait,  but  all  with  fmall  fait. 

Butter,  butyrum ,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  feveral  chemical 
fubftances— -as,  butter  of  antimony,  of  arfenic,  of  wax, 
of  faturn,  &c.  on  account  of  their  form  of  confiftence, 

.  refembling  thofe  of  butter.  See  An  tim  ony.  Arse  ni  c’ 
Wax  tffc.  ’ 

BU  TT  I  N G-Pillar.  See  the  article  Pillar. 

BUTTOCKc/  a  Ship,  is  her  full  breadth  right  a-ftern 
from  the  tuck  upwards.— According  as  a  fhip  is  built, 
broad  or  narrow  at  the  tranfom,  {he  is  faid  to  have  a 
broad  or  narrow  buttock.  See  Ship. 

BUTTONS,  make  an  article  in  drefs,  whofe  form  and 
ufe  is  too  familiar  to  need  a  defeription.— The  matter 
whereof  they  are  njade  is  various  3  as  metal,  filk,  mo¬ 
hair,  fcfc. 

Metal  Buttons  are  various;  both  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  manner  of  making  :  befides  thofe  caft  in 
moulds,  much  in  the  manner  of  other  fmall  works,  (fee 
Foundery)  there  are  now  made  great  quantities  with 
thin  plates,  or  leaves  of  gold,  filver  and  brafs  3  efpe- 
cially  of  the  two  laft.— The  invention  of  thefe  buttons 
being  very  late,  as  not  having  been  fet  on  foot  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  their  ftruc- 
ture  very  ingenious,  though  but  of  indifferent  ufe,  we 
fhall  here  fubjoin  it. 

Manner  of  making  plated  Buttons.  The  metal  to  be  ufed 
being  reduced  into  thin  plates,  or  leaves,  of  the  thick- 
nefs  intended,  (either  by  the  goldfmith  or  brafier)  is 
cut  into  little  round  pieces,  of  a  diameter  proportion- 
able  to  the  wooden  mould  they  are  to  cover  •  this  cut¬ 
ting  is  performed  with  a  {harp  punch,  on  a  leaden  block 
or  table.— Each  piece  of  metal  thus  cut,  and  taken  off 
from  the  plate,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  button  by 
beating  it  fucceffively  in  feveral  fpherical  cavities,  with 
a  round  piece  of  iron  in  form  of  a  puncheon  ;  ftill  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  flatted:  cavity,  and  proceeding  to  the 
more  fpherical,  till  the  plate  have  got  all  the  relievo 
required  .  and  the  better  to  manage  fo  thin  a  plate,  they 
form  ten  or  twelve  to  the  cavities  at  once  3  and  alfo 
boil  the  metal  to  make  it  more  dueftile. 

The  infide  thus  formed,  they  give  an  impreffion  to  the 
outfide,  by  working  it  with  the  fame  iron  punchion,  in 
a  kind  of  mould,  like  the  minter’s  coins,  engraven’  en 
creux ,  or  indentedly  ;  and  faftened  to  a  block°or  bench. 
The,  cavity  of  this  mould,  wherein  the  impreffion  is  to 
be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth  fuitable  to  the 
fort  of  button  to  be  ftruck  in  it  3  each  kind  requirin'^  a 
particular  mould.  Between  the  punchion  and  the  plate 
is  placed  fome  lead,  which  contributes  to  the  better  ta 
king  off  all  the  ftrokes  of  the  graving  3  the  lead  'by 
reafon  of  its  foftnefs,  eafily  giving  way  to  the  parts ’that 
have  relievo  3  and  as  eafily  infinuating  itfelf  into  the 
trace,  or  engraving  of  the  dentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared,  makes  the  upper  part  or  {hell 
of  the  button.-— The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate 
made  after  the  fame  manner,  but  flatter,  and  withort 
any  impreflion.  To  this  laft,  is  foldered  a  little  eve 
made  of  wire  of  the  fame  metal,  for  the  button  to  be 
faftened  by. 

The  two  plates  are  foldered  together,  with  a  wooden 
mould,  covered  wtth  wax,  or  other  cement,  between  ; 
in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid  ■  for  the 


wax 


BUT  B  Y  Z 


wax  entering^ll  the  cavities  formed  by  the  relievo  of 
the  other  fide,  fuftains  it,  prevents  its  flattening,  and  pre- 
ferves  its  boffe  or  defign. — Ordinarily,  indeed,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  cover  the  naked  mould  with  the 
{hell ;  and  in  this  cafe,  for  the  fattening,  pafs  a  thread 
or  gut  a-crofs  through  the  middle  of  the  mould. 

BUTTRESS,  a  butment ,  or  mafs  of  ftone,  or  brick, 
ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the  Tides  of  a  building,  wall, 
or  the  like,  on  the  outfide;  where  it  is  either  very  high, 
or  has  any  confiderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide, 
as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  See  Butment. 

The  theory  and  rules  of  buttrejfes ,  or  props  for  eafing 
walls,  are  ranked  among  the  defiderata  of  architecture. 
See  Arch,  Arc-boutant,  &c. 

Buttress,  Buttrice,  or  Butteris,  likewife  de¬ 
notes  a  tool,  ufed  by  farriers,  to  pierce  the  foie  of  a 
horfe’s  foot,  which  is  overgrown ;  to  pare  the  hoof  j  to 
fit  the  {hoe,  and  to  cut  oft'  the  ikirts  of  the  foie,  that 
overcaft  the  {hoe. 


BY-LAWS*,  Bye-laws,  or  Bi-laws,  private  or  pe, 
culiar  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  good  government 
of  a  city,  court,  or  other  community,  made  by  general 
confent  of  the  members  thereof ;  being  not  repugnant 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  realm.  See  Law. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  by,  habitation 
vill,  and  Laja,  q.  d.  lex  willa,  or  town-law. — They  are 
alfo  called  birlaavs,  byrlaius  and  bur  lawns,  bilager  and 
bellagines. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  in  Kent  of  deciding  controverfies  a- 
mong  neighbours  about  boundaries,  by  the  fenefchals 
or  bailiffs.  * 

In  Scotland,  thofe  are  called  laws  of  burlaw,  or  by  r  law, 
which  are  made  and  determined  by  neighbours,  elecied 
by  common  confent  in  burlaw-courts ;  wherein  cogni¬ 
zance  is  taken  of  complaints  betwixt  neighbour  and 
neighbour. — The  men  thus  chofen  as  judges  or  arbitra¬ 
tors,  are  called  burlaw-men ,  or  byrlaw-men. 
BYZANT.  See  the  article  Bezant. 

BYZANTIA  blatta.  See  the  article  Blatta. 
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CT  H  E  third  letter,  or  fecond  confonant  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  See  Letter  and  Alphab  et. 

C,  is  formed,  according  to  Scaliger,  from  the  K  of  the 
3  Greeks,  by  retrenching  the  llemor  upright  line  ;  tho’ 
others  derive  it  from  the  3  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has,  in 
effect,  the  fame  form  ;  allowing  only  for  this,  that  the  Hebrews, 
reading  backwards,  and  the  Latins,  Sic.  forwards,  each  have 
turned  the  letter  their  own  way.  However,  thee  not  bein^  the 
fame  as  to  found  with  the  Hebrew  Caph  ;  and  it  being  certain 
the  Romans  did  not  borrow  their  letters  immediately  from  the 
Hebrews,  or  other  Orientals,  but  from  the  Greeks  ;  the  deri¬ 
vation  from  the  Greek  K  is  the  more  probable.  Add,  that  F. 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Palaeographia,  gives  us  fome  forms  of  the 
Greek  K,  which  come  very  near  that  of  our  C  ;  this,  forin- 
ftance,  Q :  and  that  Suidas  calls  the  C,  the  Roman  Kappa. 

AH  grammarians  agree,  that  the  Romans  pronounced  their  q 
like  our  c,  and  their  c  like  our  k:  F.  Mabillon  adds,  that 
Charles  the  Great  was  the  firft  who  wrote  his  name  with  a 
C  j  whereas  all  his  predeceflors  of  the  fame  name  wrote  it 
with  a  K :  and  the  fame  difference  is  obferved  in  their  coins. 
C,  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  among  the  Romans,  fignifying  an 
hundred:  according  to  the  verfe. 

Non  plus  quam  centum  C  lit  era  fertur  habere . 

Some  add,  that  a  dafh  over  it,  made  it  fignify  an  hundred 
thoufand  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  infiance  hereof  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  See  Letter. 

C  is  alfo  an  abbreviature.  See  Abbreviature. 

,  In  proper  names,  C.  was  us’d  for  Caius ;  as,  C.  Caefar,  (Ac. 
Their  lawyers  ufed  it  fingle  for  Codice  or  Confide,  and  double, 
CC,  for  Confulibus. 

C  was  alfo  ufed  in  their  Courts,  as  a  letter  of  condemnation,  and 
flood  for  condemno  ;  in  oppofition  to  A ,  which  fignified  abfol- 
vo.  See  A. 

C  (in  Mufic)  denotes  the  highefl  part  in  a  thorough  bafs.  See 
Character. 

CAB  BALA*,  a  myfterious  kind  of  fcience,  delivered  by  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  antient  Jews,  and  tranfmitted  by  oral  tradition 
to  our  times ;  ferving  for  interpretation  of  the  books  both  of 
nature,  and  feripture. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  Cabala ,  Caballa,  Kabbala,  Kabala , 
Cabalijlica,  Ars  Cabala,  and  Gaballa. — It  is  originally  He¬ 
brew,  Kabbalah  ;  and,  properly  fignifies  reception; 

formed  from  the  verb  Kibbely  to  receive  by  tradition, 

or  from  father  to  fon ;  eipecially  in  the  Chaldee  and  Rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew. 

Cabbala ,  then,  primarily  denotes  any  fentiment,  opinion,  u- 
fage,  or  explication  of  feripture  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon. 
In  which  fenfe  the  word  Cabbala  is  not  only  applied  to  the 
whole  art  ;  but  alfo  to  each  operation  perform’d  according  to 
the  rules  of  that  art.  Thus  it  is,  R.  Jac.  ben  Afcher,  fur- 
named  Baal  Hatturim,  is  laid  to  have  compiled  moft  of  the 
Cabbala1  s  invented  on  the  books  of  Mofes  before  his  time. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Cabbala  :  the  Jews  believe,  that  God 
gave  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  not  only  the  law,  but  alfo  the 
explication  of  that  law ;  and  that  Mofes,  after  his  coming 
down,  retiring  to  his  tent,  rehearfed  to  Aaron  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  When  he  had  done,  Aaron  {landing  on  the  right 
Band,  his  fons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  were  introduced  to  a 
fecond  re hearfal :  This  over,  the  70  elders  that  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim  were  admitted  ;  and  laftly  the  people,  as  many  as 
pleafed :  to  all  which,  Mofes  again  repeated  both  the  law  and 
explication,  as  he  received  them  from  God.  So  that  Aaron 
heard  it  four  times,  his  fons  thrice,  the  elders  twice,  and  the 
people  once.  Now,  of  the  two  things  which  Mofes  taught 
them,  the  laws,  and  the  explanation,  only  the  firft  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  ;  which  is  what  we  have  in  Exodus,  Levi¬ 
ticus,  and  Numbers  :  As  to  the  fecond,  or  the  explication  of 
thofe  laws,  they  were  contented  to  imprefs  it  well  in  their 
memory,  to  teach  it  their  children  ;  they,  to  theirs ;  (Ac. 
Hence,  the  firft  part  they  call  fimply  the  law,  or  the  written 
law ;  the  fecond,  the  oral  law,  or  Cabbala.  Such  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  notion  of  the  Cabbala. 

Some  Rabbins,  however,  pretend  their  fathers  received  the 
Cabbala  from  the  prophets,  who  received  it  from  the  angels. 
R.  Abr.  ben  Dior  fays  exprelly,  that  the  angel  Raziel  was 
Adam’s  mailer,  and  ; taught  him  the  Cabbala  ;  that  Japhiel 
wasShem’s  mafter ;  Tfedekiel,  Abraham’s;  Raphael,  Ifaac’s; 
Peliel,  Jacob’s;  Gabriel,  Jofeph’s;  Meratron,  Mofes’s;  Ma- 
Jathiel,  Elias’s,  &c. 

Among  thefe  explications  of  the  law,  which,  in  reality,  are  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  but  the  feveral  interpretations  and  decifions  of  the  Rab¬ 
bins  on  the  laws  of  Mofes,  fome  are  myftical ;  confiftingof  odd 
abftrufe  fignifications  given  to  a  word,  or  even  to  the  letters 
whereof  it  is  compofed  :  whence,  by  different  combinations, 
they  draw  meanings  from  feripture,  very  different  from  thefe  it 
feems  naturally  to  import.  The  art  of  interpreting  feripture 
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after  this  Manner,  is  called  more  particularly  Cabbala  :  And 
it  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  the  word  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  among  us. 
This  Cabbala ,  called  alfo  Artificial  Cabbala ,  (to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  firft  kind,  or  fimple  tradition,)  is  divided  into  three 
forts : — the  firft,  called  Gematria ,  confifts  in  taking  letters  as 
figures,  or  arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  each  word  by 
the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  compofed  ; 
which  is  done  various  ways.  See  Gematria. 

The  fecond  is  called  Notaricon ;  and  confifts  either  in  taking 
each  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire  didlion  ;  v.  g.  JTTO“)3 
the  firft  word  of  Genefis,  for 

mmn  that  is,  Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim-Jam-Teho- 
moth,  He  created  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  the 
deep:  or  in  making  one  entire  didlion  out  of  the  initial  letters 
of  many  ;  as  out  of  thefe,  *1133  HDN  :  Atah- 

Gibbor-Leholam-Adonai ;  Thou  art  great  for  ever,  oh 
Lord  ;  by  only  taking  the  initial  letters,  they  form  the  Cab- 
balfiic  name  of  God,  Agla.  See  Notaricon. 

The  third  kind  called  Themurah ,  q.  d.  changing,  confifts  in 
changing  and  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  a  word  ;  which  is  done 
various  ways  :  i°.  By  feparating  them  ;  and  thus,  v.  g.  from 
Berefchit ,  i.  e.  in  principle,  they  make  J“VI^  50.3  i-  e.  pofuit 
fwidamentum  ;  juft  as  in  playing  with  words,  we  fometimes 
feparate  Sum-mus,  Ner-minus,  Sus-tinea-mus.  2°.  By  tranfpo¬ 
fing  the  letters,  and  ranging  them  in  a  different  manner: 
thus,  from  the  fame  word  Berefchit ,  they  make  a-betifri , 
the  firft  of  Nixri ;  and  becaufe  this  is  taken  from  the  firft 
word  in  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  they  thence 
conclude  the  world  was  created  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month 
Nixri.  30.  By  taking  one  letter  for  another,  with  refpe£t  to 
the  different  relations  they  acquire  in  confidering  the  alpha¬ 
bet  different  ways  :  thus,  dividing  the  Hebrew  alphabet  of 
twenty-two  letters,  into  two  parts,  and  taking  the  firft  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  moieties  for  the  firft  of  the  other,  the  fecond  for 
the  fecond,  <&c.  by  this  means  of  Nabeel ,  an  unknown  name 
mentioned  in  Ifaiab,  they  form  Remla ,  the  name  of  a  king 
of  Ifrael.  Another  manner  of  changing  the  letters,  is  by  ta¬ 
king  the  alphabet  two  ways,  firft  in  the  common  way,  then 
backwards,  and  changing  mutually  the  two  firft  letters,  then 
the  two  fecond,  tfc.  By  this  means,  of  ’Dp  31?  the  heart's 
of  thofe  who  rife  againfi  me,  they  make  tZDHBO  the  Caldeans  ; 
and  thence  conclude,  that  thofe  God  here  fpake  of  are  Chal¬ 
deans.  Thefe  two  laft  kinds  are  alfo  colled  Affilia¬ 
tion,  Combination.  ’ 

The  Cabbala  hitherto  fpoke  of,  may  be  called  Speculative  Cab¬ 
bala',  in  oppofition  to  the  following,  which  may  be  called 
practical  Cabbala. 

Cabbala  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ufe,  or  rather  abufe,  which  vifio- 
naries  and  enthufiafts  make  of  the  text  of  feripture,  for  dilco- 
vering  futurity,  by  the  ftudy  and  confideration  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  certain  words,  letters  and  numbers  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings.  All  the  words,  terms,  magic  figures,  numbers,  letters, 
charms,  (Ac.  ufed  in  the  Jewifh  magic,  as  alfo  in  the  hermeti- 
cal  fcience,  are  comprized  under  this  fpecies  of  Cabbala.  See 
Charm,  Talisman,  Abraxas,  (Ac.  But ’tis  only  the 
Chriftians  that  call  it  by  this  name,  on  account  of  the  re- 
femblance  this  art  bears  to  the  explications  of  the  Jewifh  Cab¬ 
bala  :  for  the  Jews  never  ufe  the  word  Cabbala  in  any  fuch 
fenfe,  but  ever  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  and  veneration. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  magic  of  the  Jews  alone  which  we  call 
Cabbala ,  but  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of  magic  :  in 
which  fenfe  it  is,  that  the  Abbe  de  Villars  applies  it,  in  his  Comte 
de  Gabalis ;  where  he  expofes  the  ridiculous  fecrets  of  the  facred 
Cabbala,  aS  the  Cabbalijls  call  it.  Thefe  fuppofe  there  are  ele¬ 
mentary  people,  under  the  name  of  Sylphs,  Gnomes ,  Salaman¬ 
ders,  he.  and  hold,  that  this  fcience  introduces  people  into  the 
fandtuary  of  nature.  They  pretend  the  Hebrews  knew  thefe 
aerial  fubftances  ;  that  they  borrowed  their  Cabbalijlic  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  have  not  yet  forgot  the  art  of 
converfing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  air.  See  Symbol. 

CABBALISTS,  a  fedl  among  the  Jews,  who  follow  and 
pradlife  the  Cabbala,  or  interpret  feripture  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  literal  Cabbala ,  above  laid  down.  See  Cab¬ 
bala. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  fedls ;  the  Karaites  who 
refufe  to  receive  either  tradition  or  the  talmud,  or  any  thine* 
but  the  pure  text  of  feripture:  See  Caraites.  And  the  Rab& 
biniftsor  Talmud  ills,  who,  befide  this,  receive  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the  Talmud.  See  Rabbi  nist 
Thefe  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  other  fedls ;  pure  Rab- 
bin.fts  who  explain  the  feripture  in  its  natural  fenfe,  by  gram- 
mar  hiftory  and  tradition  ;  and  Cabbalijls,  who  to  d.fcover 
hidden  myftical  fenfes,  which  they  fuppofe  God  to  have 
couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the  and  the  ftical 

ru  cs  and  methods  above-mentioned. 
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There  arc  vifionaries  among  the  Jews,  who  believe  that  Jefus  I  ends  of  a  Blip’s  Cable. — Sometimes  alfo  to  a  crofsco  r*  I 

Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  myfteries  of  the  with  rounds  of  rope;  more  propeily  called  a  crofs  cuV<|1  !  °^er 

Cabbala.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  Pythagoras  and  Cr  oss  and  Cor  d  e  d.  ur  ed.  See 

Plato  learn’d  the  Cabbalijlic  art  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt;  and  fancy  CABOCHED,  Ca  boshed,  or  Ca bossed,  in  her  1 1 
they  fee  evident  footfleps  thereof  in  their  philofophy :  others,  on  I  where  the  head  of  a  beaft  is  cut  off  behind  the  ears  b  !  fA  'S 

the  contrary  fay,  it  was  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  parallel  to  the  face;  or  by  a  perpendicular  fedion  •*  \J  *  C  .n 

that  firft  furnilh’d  the  Jews  with  the  Cabbala.  Be  this  as  it  will,  ftindion  to  couped  ;  which  is  done  by  a  horizontal  lin^  r? ' 

it  is  certain  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  moft  of  the  he-  that  it  is  farther  from  the  ears  than  Caboffirur.  See  Co^’  ^  ldes 

reties  gave  into  the  vain  notions  of  the  Cabbala  :  particularly  CACAO,  or  Cocoa,  in  natural  hiftory°and  co ^UPED‘ 
the  Gnoftics,  Valentinians,  and  Bafilidians.  Hence arofe  the  |  kind  of  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  almond  •  tKfT*/  a 

fruit  ot  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  growing  in  feveral  a  ^ 


the  Gnoftics,  Valentinians,  and  Bafilidians.  Hence  arofe  the 
ABl’ASAr,  and  the  multitude  of  talifmans,  wherewith  the  Ca¬ 
binets  of  the  virtuofi  are  ftock’d.  See  Talisman,  &c. 
CABINET,  or  Cabeinet,  the  moft  retired  place  in  the 
fineft  apartment  of  a  building  ;  fet  apart  for  writing,  ftudy- 
ing,  or  preferving  any  thing  very  precious. 

A  compleat  apartment  coniifts  of  an  hall,  antichamber,  cham¬ 
ber,  and  cabinet ;  with  a  gallery  on  one  fide.  See  Apart¬ 
ment. 

CABINS*,  or  C  a  B  b ins,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  cells,  or  apartments 
for  the  officers  of  the  fhip  to  lie  in  ;  very  narrow,  and  in  form 
of  armories  or  prefles ;  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fhip,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  fteerage. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  Cabane,  Spaniih  Cabana , 
or  Italian  Capanna,  a  little  ftravv  hut  ;  and  that  from  the 
Greek  Ketmyti,  a  ftall  or  manger. 

CABIRIA,  K  a  BE  I  pi  a,  religious  feafts  held  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  Lemnos,  and  Thebes,  in  honour  of  the  Gods  Cabin. 
The  feaft  was  very  antient,  and  prior  even  to  the  time  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reftored  it :  it  was  held  by  night. 
Children  above  a  certain  age  were  here  confecrated  ;  which 
confecration  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  prefervative  againft  all  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  fea,  &c. 

The  ceremony  of  confecration,  called  Spovutr i?  or  Spopurpo;, 
q.  d.  enthronizing,  conftfted  in  placing  the  initiated  youth  on 
a  throne,  the  priefts  dancing  round  him  :  the  badge  of  the 
initiated  was  a  girdle  or  fcarf. 

When  a  perfon  had  committed  any  murder,  the  Cabiria  gave 
him  an  afylum.— Meurfius  is  very  particular  in  the  proof  of 
each  of  thefe  points. 

C  A  B  L  E  *,  a  thick  long  three  ftrand  rope,  ordinarily  of  hemp, 
ferving  to  hold  fhips  firm  at  anchor,  to  tow  veflels  in  lar°-e 
rivers,  £sV.  See  Anchor. 

*  The  word  Cable,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  Chebel,  cord. 
Du  Cange  derives  it  from  the  Arabic,  Habl,  cord,  or  babala, 
vincire.  Menage,  from  Capulum,  or  Cabulum ;  and  that  from 
the  Greek  kccumaQ-,  or  the  Latin  Camelus. 

The  term  Cable  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  cordage  ufed  to 
raife  mafly  loads,  by  means  of  cranes,  wheels,  and  other  like 
engines  ;  though,  in  ftridnefs,  Cable  is  not  applied  to  ropes  of 
lefs  than  three  inches  circumference.  See  Cordage  Rope 
&c.  ’ 

Every  Cable ,  of  whatever  thicknefs  it  be,  is  compofed  of  three 
ftrands;  each  ftrand  of  three  twifts ;  each  twift  of  a  certain 
number  of  caburns,  or  threads  of  rope-yarn,  more  or  lefs, 
the  Cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  fmaller. 

To  make  a  Cable:  after  forming  the  ftrands,  they  ufe  ftaves  ; 
which  they  firft  pafs  between  the  ftrands,  that  they  may  turn 
the  better,  and  be  intertwifted  the  more  regularly  tooether. 
And  to  prevent  any  intangling,  a  weight  is  hung  at  the  enc 
of  each  ftrand.  The  Cable  being  twilled  as  much  as  needs 
is  untwifted  again  three  or  four  turns,  that  the  reft  may  the 
better  retain  its  ftate. 

The  number  of  threads  each  kind  of  Cable  is  to  be  compofed  of 
is  ever  proportioned  to  its  length  and  thicknefs;  and  it  is  by 
this  number  of  threads,  that  its  weight  and  value  are  afeer- 
tained.  A  rope  of  three  inches  circumference,  or  I  inch  di¬ 
ameter,  confifts  of  48  ordinary  threads,  and  weighs  192 
pounds  ;  one  of  10  inches  circumference,  of  485  threads,  and 
weighs  1940  pounds;  a  Cable  of  20  inches,  of  1943  threads, 
and  weighs  7772  pounds. 

The  feamen  lay.  The  Cable  is  well  laid ,  when  it  is  well 
wrought,  or  made. 

Serve  the  Cable ,  or  plat  the  Cable ,  i.  e.  bind  it  about  with  ropes 
clouts,  £f;c.  to  keep  it  from  gauling  the  haufe. 

To  fplice  a  Cable ,  is  to  make  two  pieces  fall  together,  by  work¬ 
ing  the  feveral  ftrands  of  the  rope  one  into  another. 

I  ocoil  the  Cable ,  is  to  roll  it  up  round  in  a  ring;  of  which,  the 
feveral  rolls  one  upon  another  are  called  Cable  tire. 

Pay  more  Cable,  that  is,  let  it  out  more  from  the  fhip,  that  the 
boat  which  carries  the  Anchor  may  the  more  eafily  drop  it  into 
the  fea. 

Pay  cheap  the  Cable ,  that  is,  put  or  hand  it  out  apace. 

I  eer  more  Cable ,  that  is,  let  more  out. 

When  two  Cables  are  fpiiced  together,  it  is  called  a  Jhott  of  a 
Cable.  J 

Every  merchant  vefiel,  how  fmall  foever,  has  three  Cables ,  viz. 
the  main  or  mafter  Cable ,  which  is  that  of  the  chief  anchor ;  the 
common  Cable,  and  the  fmall  one.  The  ordinary  length  of  the 
great  Cable  is  1 10  or  ,  20  fathoms  or  braces.  Hence,  at  fea, 
Cable,  or  Cabi.e  s-Length,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  mcafure  of 
120  fathom,  bee  Fathom. 

CABLED/^,  in  architecture,  fuch  flutes  as  are  fill’d  up  with 
raifcd  or  fweiling  pieces  in  form  o f  Cables.  See  Fluting 
Cabled,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  crofs  formed  of  the  Vwo 
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Nicaragua,  and  the  Caribbe  iflands. 

I  lie  native  Mexicans  call  the  Cacao  tree,  Cucuhua  GuahuUl* 
and  the  Spaniards  Cacaotal.  -It  refembles  our  cherry-tree  •  but 
is  fo  very  delicate  and  the  foil  it  grows  in  fo  hot,  that  to  .uard 

Jp  !l  Un?  "  WayS  plant  k  in  the  fhade  op  another 
tree  called  mother  of  Cacao.  iier 

The  fruit  is  enclofed  in  a  kind  of  pod  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a 
cucumber;  except  that  it  begins  and  ends  in  a  point.  Within 
the  pod,  which  is  half  a  finger  thick,  is  form’d  a  tiffue  of  white 
ib.es,  very  ucculent,  a  little  acid,  and  proper  to  appeafe  thirft. 
Jn  the  middle  ot  thefe  fibres  are  contained  io,  fometimes  12 
an  d  fometimes  more,  as  far  as  forty,  grains  or  feeds,  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  dry  as  acorns.  Each  grain,  which  is  covered  with 
a  little  bark  or  rind,  when  ftripped  thereof,  feparates  into  five 
or  fix  unequal  pieces,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  kernel  or 
pippin,  having  a  tender  bud,  very  difficult  to  preferve 
Of  this  feed,  with  the  addition  of  Vanilla,  and  fome  other 
ingredients,  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  their  example,  the  reft 
of  Europe,  prepare  a  kind  ofconferve,  or  cake  ;  which  di¬ 
luted  in  hot  water,  makes  that  delicious,  wholefome  drink 
called  Chocolate;  for  the  preparation,  bV.  whereof,  fee 
Chocolate. 

This  precious  fruit,  the  Spaniards  make  fo  confiderable  a  trade 
of,  that  there  are  feme  who  make  5000/.  fterling  per  annum 
from  a  fingle  garden  of  Cacao’s.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Ca- 
cao*s\  the  moft  common,  which  is  likewife  the  beft,  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  bordering  on  red,  and  round ;  The  other’  called 
Pat.axe,  is  white,  larger,  thicker,  and  flatter ;  its  quality  is  de- 
liccative.  Some  druggifts,  however,  fell  four  kinds ;  viz.  the 
great  and  little  Caracca ,  and  the  great  and  little  Cacao  of  the 
dianus  :  which,  however,  may  be  probably  reduced  to  the  two 
kinds  above  mentioned  ;  it  being  only  the  greatnefs  and  fmall- 
nefs  that  multiplies  the  names  and  kinds. 

The  Cacao  nuts,  are  efteemed  by  the  Mexicans  as  anodyne  • 
and  ufed,  eaten  raw,  to  affiuage  pains  of  the  bowels.  Thei 
alfo  procure  a  kind  of  butter  or  oil  from  them,  as  fweet  as 

that  of  almonds,  and  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  ;  excellent 
for  burns. 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  the  Cacao  grains  are  ufed  bv  the 
Indians  as  money  ;  twelve  or  fourteen,  are  efteemed  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  Spanifh  Real,  or  fix-pence  three  farthings  fterling 
beee  Coin,  ®  ®* 

C  ^CHEX  Y*,  kaxesia,  in  medicine,  an  ill  ftate  or  difpofl- 
tion  of  body ;  wherein,  the  nutrition  is  deprav’d  throughout  the 
whole  habit :  accompanied  with  a  fweiling,  or  bloating  of  the 
nelhy  parts ;  and  a  palenefs  or  lividnefs  of  complexion,  & q 

*  The  word  is  Greek;  formed  from  k<xms>  ill  i  and 
or  difpofition. 


habit 


It  ordinarily  anfes  from  a  debility,  or  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
or  vifcera  ;  fometimes  from  an  ulcer  in  the  reins,  in  perfons 
that  have  the  ftone  The  external  caufes  are  unwhokfome 
food,  frequent  drunkennefs,  exceffive  ftudy,  much  waking 

fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  immoderate  lofs  of  blood,  chrome 
fevers,  obftrudions,  &c.  1  ** 


According  to Boerhaave,  Cachexies  mayarife  either  from  a  viti¬ 
ated  ftate  ot  the  nutritious  juice,  fome  diforder  of  the  veflels  that 
are  to  receive  it  or  a  defed  in  the  faculty  that  Ihould  apply  jt 
The  juice,  he  obferves,  may  be  depraved,  either  from  the  quality 
of  the  food;  as  if  it  be  farinaceous,  leguminous,  fat,  fibrous, 
lharp,  aqueous,  or  vifcous;  from  the  want  of  motion  ;  from  the 
organs  being  vitiated  by  too  much  weaknefs,  or  too  much 
Itrengtb  .  And  thefe,  again,  may  be  occafioned  by  immoderate 
lee  ret  ions,  and  evacuations  of  any  kind,  the  fchirrofity  of  fome 

of  the  vifcera,  or  the  retention  of  fomething  that  Ihould  be  fecre- 

ted :  nd  hence,  a  diminution  of  the  folids,  or  a  repletion  of  the 
liquids  with  thingsthat  cannot  pafs;  whence  two  notable  ill  effeds 
ol  this  evil ;  viz.  a  leucophlegmatia,  and  an  anafarcous  dropfy. 
According  to  the  various  colour,  quantity,  tenacity,  acrimony, 
and  fluidity  of  the  nutritious  liquor,  arife  various  diforders  as 
the  efteds  of  the  Cachexia  ;  v.  g.  palenefs,  yeliownefs,  livid¬ 
nefs,  greennefs,  blacknefs,  or  rednefs  of  the  fkin  ;  heavinefs 
windings,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  increafed  with 
the  leaft  motion ;  crude  thin  urine  ;  fpontaneous  watry 
fweats  ;  and,  at  length,  a  leucophlegmatia  and  dropfy  For 
the  veflels  that  receive  the  nutritious  juice,  there  cannot  well 
be  affigned  any  univerfal  fault ;  unlefs  their  too  <rreat  laxity 
and  the  diforders  accruing  from  them,  may  be  admitted  £ 
fuch.  Lallly,  nutrition  is  impeded  and  perverted,  bv  a  de- 
fed  in  the  faculty  that  fhould  apply  it ;  as  when  the  circula¬ 
ting  force,  is  either  too  languid  or  too  violent. 

CACHU,  CachoUj  or  Catechu.  See  the  article  Ca¬ 
techu. 

CACO 


CAD 


CACOCHYMIA*,  KAKOXTMIA,  a  vicious  flate  of  the 

vital  humours,  efpccially  the  mafs  of  blood ;  arifing  either  from 
a  diforder  of  the  fecretions,  or  excretions,  or  from  external 
contagion. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ;  compounded  of  ill,  and  yvuot, 

juice. 

Gorraeus  gives  the  name  Cacochytnia  to  the  abundance,  or  excefs 
of  any  ill  humour  ;  whether  it  be  bile,  pituita,  &c.  provided 
there  be  only  one  that  thus  offends  in  quantity  :  Plethora  he  calls 
the  abundance  or  excefs  of  all  the  humours  together. 
CACOPHONIA  *,  KAKO$f2NIA,  in  grammar  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  the  meeting  of  two  letters,  or  fyllables,  which  yield  an 
uncouth,  and  difagreeable  found.  See  Sound  and  Pronun 


C  JE  M 


CI ATION. 

* 


The  word  is  Greek ;  compounded  of  yg.Kos,  evil,  and  041 
voice. 


CAD  AR  I,  or  Kadari,  a  feci  in  Mahometanifm,  who  affert 
free-will,  attribute  the  actions  of  men  to  men  alone,  not  to 
any  fecret  power  determining  the  will ;  and  deny  all  abfolute 
decrees,  and  predeftination. 

The  author  of  this  fed  was  Mabed  ben  Kaled-Al  Gihoni,  who 
fuffered  martyrdom  for  it.  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic, 
Kadara ,  power.  Pen  Aun  calls  the  Cadarians ,  the  Magi, 
or  Manichees  of  the  Mufl'ulmen. 

CADE,  a  cag,  calk,  or  barrel ;  ufed  in  the  book  of  rates  for  a 
determinate  number  of  fome  forts  of  fifh. — Thus  a  cade  of  her¬ 
rings,  is  a  velfel  containing  the  quantity  of  500  herrings,  and 
of  fprats  1000.  See  Measure. 

CADEN  CE,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  kind  of  clofe,  or  reft,  either 
at  the  end  of  a  fong,  or  of  fome  of  its  parts,  into  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided  as  into  members,  or  periods. 

The  word  feems  a  metaphor,  drawn  from  the  dancing- fchool, 
where  it  properly  fignifies  a  paufe,  or  fall  from  motion  to  reft. 
A  Cadence  is  properly  when  the  parts  fall,  and  terminate  on  a 
chord,  or  note,  the  ear  feeming  naturally  to  expedl  it.  Regularly 
it  is  to  be  made  on  the  final  or  dominant,  though  fometimes  alfo 
on  the  mediant,  or  middle  chord  of  a  mode. 

Cadences  in  finging  anfwer  nearly  to  points,  or  flops  in  difeourfe. 
They  are  refts  contrived  to  favour  the  weaknefs  of  the  perform¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  hearers,  of  a  mufical  compoiition.  Men  are  not 
able  to  fuftain  their  attention,  or  their  voice  beyond  the  fpace  of 
two  meafures;  even  in  thisfhort  interval  we  perceive  the  fong 
to  fall,  and  tend  rapidly  to  a  paufe,  or  reft  :  The  notes  which 
introduce  thefe  paufes,  are  called  Cadences ,  in  the  proper  con¬ 
ducting  and  exprefling  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  muficians 
fkill  depends.  The  chief  Cadence  or  clofe  is  the  key  itfelf,  in 
which  the  bafs  muft  always  conclude  ;  the  next  in  dignity  is  the 
fifth  above,  and  the  next  to  that  the  third.  Or  if  the  bafs  be 
fharp,  the  fourth  or  fecond  above  the  key.  See  Key. 

In  modulation,  Cadences  are  made  on  feveral  keys,  though  ftill 
with  fome  relation  to  the  principal  one  ;  the  harmony  muft  al¬ 
ways  return  to  the  key  appropriated  to  the  piece,  and  often  ter¬ 
minate  there  by  middle  as  well  as  final  Cadences.  See  Modu¬ 
lation,  Harmony,  &c. 

Cadences  ufually  occur  in  every  two  meafures,  and  always  in  the 
note  which  begins  the  meafure  they  happen  in.  It  requires  a 
nice  tafte  todiftinguifh  the  tonic  note  on  which  the  Cadences  ef- 
fentially  fall ;  for  that  they  ufually  feem  to  fall  on  another  note 
presented  in  the  fong.  It  is  by  the  natural  progreflion  of  the 
fundamental  bafs  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  difeovery. 
As  often  as  this  bafs  falls  a  fifth,  or  rifes  a  fourth,  there  is  a  Ca¬ 
dence.  In  reality,  this  difpofition  imitates  a  clofe  fo  well,  that 
when  we  come  to  the  firft  found  of  this  Cadence ,  we  find  our- 
felves  as  it  were  forced  to  fall  on  the  other,  fo  that  it  requires 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  voice  to  fuftain  itfelf  oi>  the  firft, 
or  only  to  fall  a  third.  Hence  it  is  that  the  firft  found  which 
makes  its  fifth  of  the  tonic  is  called  its  dominant,  being  in  rea¬ 
lity  the  top,  or  higheft  part  of  the  harmonical  fyltem,  and  that 
furthell  from  the  fundamental  found  :  Thus  Jol  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  of  ut  ;  and  rey  of fol.  In  making  a  Cadence ,  the  bafs  muft 
always  fall  a  fifth,  or  rife  a  fourth. 

Cad  ence,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  denotes  a  feries  or  fucceflion 
of  mufical  notes,  in  certain  intervals,  which  ftrike  the  ear  a- 
greeably  ;  and  efpecially  at  the  clofe  of  a  fong,  couplet  or  ftan- 
za.  In  which  fenfe,  Cadence  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
Rhythmus.  See  Rhythmus.. 

Some  muficians  call  a  (hake,  a  Cadence ;  but  that  is  to  confound 


Cadet  differs  from  volunteer,  as  the  former  takes  pay,  though 
only  that  of  a  private  man,  whereas  the  latter' ierves  without 
pay.  See  Volunteer. 

Formerly  there  were  only  allowed  two  Cadets  in  each  company. 
In  1682,  the  king  of  France  eftablifhed  companies  of  Cadet  s^ 
wherein  the  young  gentry  are  trained  up  to  war,  and  taught 
the  arts  and  exercifes  belonging  thereto,  as  riding,  fencing, 
mathematics,  <d  c. 

C  A  DI  *y  among  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  denotes  an  ordinary 
judge,  who  decides  in  all  civil  controverfies  within  thediftridl 
of  a  town,  or  city,  though  ubjedt  to  appeals  to  fuperior  judges. 

*  T]^  w°rd  js  Arabic.  Hp  or  'iSp,  Kadi ,  q.  d.  judge,  formed 
or  to  judge.  D’Herbelot  writes  it  Cadhi. 

The  term  Cadi  ufed  abfolutely,  denotes  the  judge  of  a  town,  or 
village  ;  thofe  of  cities  being  called  MollaSy  or  Moulas,  fome- 
times  Moula-Cadisy  ox  great  Cadis. 

.  ^ -LESCHER,  or  Cadi  lesker  *,  a  capital  officer  of 
juifice  among  the  Turks,  anlwering  to  a  chief  juftice  among 
us.  See  Cadi.  ® 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  Kadi,  judge,  the  particle  A/, 
and  Afdar,  army;  as  being  at  their  fir li  inliitution,  chiefly 
judges  of  the  foldicry  :  Of  whofe  caufes  they  have  hill  the  foie 
cognizance.  D’Herbelot  writes  the  name  Cadhi-lejker ,  or  Cad- 
bi-ajuer. 


terms. 

Cadence,  in  oratory  and  poetry,  denotes  the  running  of  verfe, 
or  profe ;  otherwife  called  the  numbers,  and  by  the  ancients  the 
'Pafijwo?.  See  Numbers  and  Rhythmus. 

Cadence,  in  the  modern  dancing,  is  when  the  feveral  fteps,  and 
motions  follow,  or  correfpond  to  the  notes,  or  meafures  of  the 
mufic. 

CADETS,  the  younger  brothers  of  a  family  :  a  term  natu¬ 
ralized  in  our  language  from  the  French. 

At  Paris,  among  the  citizens,  the  cadets  have  an  equal  portion 
with  the  eldeft  ;  in  other  places,  the  eldeft  has  all.  According 
to  the  cuftom  of  Spain ,  one  of  the  Cadets ,  in  great  families, 
takes  the  mother’s  name.  See  Brother. 

Cadet  alio  denotes  a  young  gentleman  foldier,  who  to  attain 
to  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  expectation  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  chufes  to  carry  arms  as  a  private  man  in  a  company 
of  foot. 


Each . Cadilefcher  has  his  particular  diftria  :  D’Herbelot  makes 
two  Cadilefcher s  in  the  empire  ;  Rycaut  adds  a  third  :  Of  whom 
the  Cadilefcher  of  Europe,  or  Romania  is  the  firft ;  that  of  Ana, 
or  Anatolia  the  fecond  ;  and  that  of  Egypt  the  third. 

C  AD  IZ  ADELITES,  afedt  among  the  M  uffulmen.  The  Ca~ 
dvza delites  are  a  kind  of  Stoics, who  avoid  all  feafting  and  diver- 
iion  and  affea  an  uncommon  gravity  in  all  they  do  or  fay. 
i  hole  of  them  who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  agree 
in  many  things  with  the  chriftians ;  and  drink  wine,  even  in 
the  fait  of  the  Ramazan. 

T  hey  read  the  Sclavonic  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the 
A  coran  Mahomet,  according  to  them,  is  the  Holy  Ghoft 
winch  defeended  on  the  apoftles  at  the  feaft  of  pente- 

C  A  D  M I  A,  in  pharmacy,  a  mineral  fubftance,  whereof  there 
are  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial: 

The  natural  Cadmia ,  again,  is  of  two  forts ;  the  one  containing 
metallic  parts,  and  called  coblat ;  the  other  containing  none! 
called  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminaris. 

The  artificial  cadmia  is  prepared  from  copper,  in  furnaces :  Of 
this  there  are  five  kinds ;  the  firft  called  botryiifi  as  being  in 

„°r™  !f  ?1bun5h  ?f  SraPfs  ’  the  fecond,  ofiracitisy  as  refembimg 
a  fea-Ihell ;  the  third,  placiiiSy  becaufe  refembling  a  cruft:  tie 
fourth,  capmtisy  and  the  fifth,  calamitis :  This  hit  hangs  round 
certain  iron  rods,  wherewith  the  matter  of  the  copper  is  ftimd 

/‘ir!06’  ,WhlCh  ,being  fhaken  off>  bcars  the  figure  of  a 
quill,  called  in  latm  calamus. 

The  Cadmia  botryitis  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace; 
the  oj  racitis  at  the  bottom  ;  the  placitis  at  the  top  ;  and  the 
capmtis  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

Cadmia  is  deficcative  and  deterfive,  generally  ufed  in  ftinkin^ 
ulcers;  which  by  means  whereof  are  brought  to  cicatrize.  The 
botryitn r  anc \  placitis  are  alfo  good  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

?l Uf  j  ,a  kind  of  rehgmus  among  the  Mahometans  ; 

whofe  founder  was  Abdul  Cadri,  a  great  philofopher  and  law¬ 
yer  ;  whence  they  fetch  their  name,  Cadrites. 

They  live  in  common,  and  in  a  kind  of  monafteries  ;  which 
however,  they  are  allowed  to  quit,  if  they  requeft  it,  and  to 
marry;  on  condition  of  their  wearing  black  buttons  on  their 
garments,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  the  people. 

In  their  monafteries,  each  Friday,  they  pafs  the  greateft  part  of 
the  night  in  running  round,  holding  each  other’s  hand,  and  cry¬ 
ing  mcelTantly  hhaiy  living,  one  of  the  names  of  God  :  One  of 
their  number  plays  all  the  time  on  a  flute,  to  animate  them  in 
this  extravagant  dance. 

CADUCEUS,  or  Caduceum,  Mercury’s  rod,  or  feeptre  • 
a  wand  entwifted  with  two  ferpents,  borne  by  that  Deitv  as 
the  enfign  of  his  quality  and  office.  ^ 

The  poets  attribute  wondrous  virtues  to  the  Caduceus  ;  as  that 
of  throwing  people  into  a  fleep,  raifing  the  dead,  Cfc.  It  was  al 
fo  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fymbol  of  peace,  and  concord  •  The 
Romans  fent  the  Carthaginians  a  javelin  and  a  Caduceus  offer 
mg  them  their  choice,  whether  of  war  or  peace  * 

Among  that  people,  thofe  who  denounced  war  were  called  fe 
ciaUs  ;  and  thofe  who  went  to  demand  peace,  CaduaatJC 
becaule  they  bore  a  Caduceus  in  their  hand.  * 

The  Caduceus  found  on  medals,  is  a  common  fymbol,  fenifvi™ 
good  condua,  peace,  and  profperity.  The  rod  expreffes  nnlj 
the  two  ferpents  prudence,  and  the  two  win®  diliuenc.  ’ 
CADUCUS  snorbus ,  in  medicine  ;  fee  the  article  ??"’ 

C  JE  C  U  M,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Coecum  SY’ 
CEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  compoiition  of  a  glutinous 
??hefon  °US  "atUre’  Pr°Per  '°  bi'ld’  UnitC>  0r  keep  thingsTn 

The  word  is  alfo  written  Cement ,  and  even  Cisneut.  It  is  form¬ 
ed  frnmthe  La. m  axmtntum,  of  rug/s,  [  beat.  Though  M  i-di- 
bten  obferyes,what  the  ancient  architects  called  CWutou  wis 
a  very  d.Sercm  thnrg  from  our  Oesntnt.  The  name  CaZlt, 

with 
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with  them,  flood  for  a  kind  of  mafonry,  or  manner  of  lajiny 
the  Hones ;  and  even  for  the  quality  ot  the  Hones  ;  as  w 
the  walls  were  built  of  rude,  unequal  Hones.  In  reality,  tie 
Hones  were  cut  for  fuch  work,  but  not  fquared  nor  uniform  . 
fo  that  Camenta  flood  oppofed  to  quadrati  lapides. 

Mortar,  folder,  glue,  &c.  are  Caments.  See  Mortar,  Sol¬ 
der,  Glue,  &c.  The  bitumen  brought  from  the  Levant, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  Cament  ufed  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
See  Bitumen. 

Equal  quantities  of  powder-glafs,  fea-  fait  and  iron  filings,  mix¬ 
ed  and  fermented,  make  one  of  the  hardefl  and  mofl  durable 
Caments  that  is  known.  The  juice  of  garlic,  M.  Perrault  af- 
fures  us,  is  a  Cament  for  broken  glafs  and  china  ware. 

Cjement,  is  particularly  ufed  in  architecture,  fora  flrong, 
binding  fort  of  mortar,  ufed  to  bind,  or  unite  bricks  or  Hones 
together,  for  fome  kinds  of  mouldings  ;  or  to  make  a  block  of 
bricks,  for  the  carving  of  fcrolls,  capitals,  &c. 

It  is  of  two  forts :  The  hot  Cament ,  which  is  the  mofl  common, 
is  made  of  rofin,  bees-wax,  brick-duft,and  chalk,  boiled  toge¬ 
ther.  The  bricks  to  be  camented  are  heated,  and  rubbed  one 
upon  another,  with  Cament  between. 

1  he  cold  Cament  is  lefs  ufed  ;  it  is  made  of  Chefliire  cheefe, 
milk,  quick-lime,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

Cjemf.nt,  is  alfo  ufed  among  goldfmiths,  engravers,  jewellers, 
c.  for  a  compofition  of  fine  brick-dufl,  well  fifted,  rofin,  and 
bees-wax ;  in  ufe  among  thofe  artificers  to  keep  the  metals  to 
be  engraven,  or  wrought  on,  firm  to  the  block,  <&c.  as  alfo  to 
fill  up  what  is  to  be  chifleled. 

Cament,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  compound  mafs,  or  moiftened 
powder,  ufed  for  the  purifying  of  gold,  confirming  the  im- 
purer  metals  mixed  therewith.  See  Gold,  and  Purifi¬ 
cation. 

C jem  ents  are  prepared  of  fuch  falts  and  other  ingredients,  as  by 
their  acrimony  corrode  and  feparate  the  filver,  copper,  or  other 
matters  from  the  body  of  gold.  Some  authors  make  but  two 
kinds  of  C aments,  common  and  royal.  The  firft  made  of  brick- 
dufl,  nitre,  and  verdigreafe  ;  the  fecond  of  fal  gemmae  and 
armoniac,  each  one  part ;  two  parts  of  common  fait,  and  four  of 
bole  ;  the  whole  reduced  into  a  pafle  with  urine.  But  many 
other  compofitions  are  given  by  le  Mort,  le  Febure  and  others. 
Paracelfus  Iras  a  book  exprefs  on  the  feveral  kinds  of  Caments. 

CEMENTATION,  a  manner  of  purifying  gold  from  o- 
ther  metals,  by  means  of  Cament.  See  Cament. 

It  is  performed  thus  :  Thin  plates,  or  laminae,  are  flratified  in  a 
crucible  with  royal  element ;  the  crucible  is  cover’d  up,  and  en- 
compaffed  with  fire  for  io  or  12  hours,  till  being  thus  calcined, 
the  falts  have  imbibed  and  confirmed  the  impurities  of  the  gold. 
This  method  of  refining  ismuch  inferior  to  that  by  means  of  an¬ 
timony  ;  in  regard,  the  falts  if  not  fufficiently  corrofive,  leave 
other  metals  remaining  with  the  gold  ;  and  if  too  corrofive  and 
acrimonious,  frequently  eat  away  the  gold  itfelf.  See  Re¬ 
fining. 

C  IE  S  A  R,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  long  time  ufed  for  the  heir 
intended,  or  prefumptive  of  the  empire ;  as  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  is  now  ufed  for  that  of  the  German  empire.  See  Heir. 
Thus  Conflantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  were  proclaimed 
Cafars  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian ;  Licinius  by  Galerius  ; 
Conflantine  the  great,  by  Conflantius  ;  Conftantine  the  young¬ 
er,  Conflantius  and  Conftans,  by  their  father  Conftantine; 
Junius  Gallus  and  Julian,  by  Conflantius. 

The  Cafars  were  a  kind  of  adjuncts  or  affociates  of  the  empire, 
Participes  imperii.  They  wore  the  imperial  mantle,  purple, 
and  diadem,  and  walked  with  other  marks  of  the  fovereign 
dignity:  They  were  created  like  the  emperors,  by  putting  on 
the  purple  robe. 

The  dignity  of  Cafar  remained  the  fecond  of  the  empire,  till 
Alexius  Comnenus  having  erected  Nicephorus  Meliflenus  Ca¬ 
far  by  contrail ;  and  it  being  neceffary  to  confer  fome  higher 
dignity  on  his  own  brother  Ifaacius,  he  created  him  Sebafto- 
crator,  with  the  precedency  over  Meliflenus,  ordering  that  in 
all  acclamations,  &c.  Ifaacius  Sebaftocrator  fliould  be  named 
the  fecond,  and  Meliflenus  Cafar  the  third. 

The  title  took  its  rife  from  the  cognomen,  or  furname  of  the 
firft  emperor,  C.  Julius  Cafar ,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate 
all  the  fucceeding  emperors  were  to  bear.  Under  his  fucceflor, 
the  appellation  Auguftus  being  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  in 
complement  to  that  prince,  the  title  Cafar  was  given  to  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  empire,  though  it  ftill  continued  to  be  given 
to  the  firft  :  and  hence  the  difference  between  Cafar  ufed  Am¬ 
ply,  and  Cafar  with  the  addition  of  Imperator  Auguftus. 
Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Cafar ,  the 
cognomen  of  the  Gens  Julia  :  fome  after  Servius,  derive  it  from 
Cafaries ,  head  of  hair  ;  urging,  that  the  firft  who  bore  it,  was 
diftinguiftied  by  his  fine  head  of  hair,which  occafioned  the  title. 
The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Cafar  comes  a 
cafo  matris  nttro  ;  becaufe  his  mother’s  womb  was  cut  open  to 
give  him  paflage. 

Others  derive  it  from  hence,  that  the  firft  who  bore  the  name 
killed  an  elephant  in  battel,  a  Cafo  Elephante ,  which  in  the 
Mauritian  tongue  is  called  Cafar.  This  opinion  Bircherodius 
fupports  on  the  credit  of  an  ancient  medal,  whereon  is  feen  an 
elephant  with  the  word  Cjesar. 

C  Jtj  S  A  R  I  A  N  Section,  the  operation  of  extracting  the  feetus 
from  the  mother, whether  living  or  dead,  by  an  incifion  through 
the  abdomen  into  the  uterus.  See  Delivery,  &c. 
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T  his  is  fometimes  alfo  denominated  the  Cafar Un  birth,  Parh 
Cafar etts ;  by  the  Greeks,  uV^oroy.oToxta;,  Jearpofoctp ja> 
Birth,  Uterus,  &c. 

It  appears  from  experience,  that  wounds  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
epigaftrium,  or  peritonaeum,  and  thofe  in  the  matrix,  are  not 
mortal ;  fo  that  the  belly  of  the  mother  may  be  fometimes 
opened  to  give  paflage  for  the  child  :  but  then  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  great  danger ;  on  which  account,  this  operation  is  very 
rarely  praCIifcd,  except  on  women  newly  dead.  Thofe  brought 
into  the  world  in  this  manner,  are  called  Cafar es ,  and  Cafones 
d  cajo  matris  utero  ;  as  were  C.  Julius  Caefar,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  Manlius,  and  our  Edward  6. 

Cy£S  1  US  *,  was  a  large  leathern  gantlet,  garnifhed  with 
lead,  ufed  in  the  combats,  or  exercifes  of  the  ancient  Athletae. 
See  Athletje. 

It  was  called  Cafus,  a  cadendo,  to  fir  ike,  or  beat. 

Calepine  fays,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  club  with  leaden  balls  hang¬ 
ing  from  it,  fufpended  by  leathern  thongs  :  but  he  was  mif- 
taken,  it  being  only  a  leathern  thong  ftudded  with  nails  of 
lead,  or  iron  ;  part  of  it  twifted  round  the  hand  and  arm,  to 
prevent  their  being  broke  or  diflocated. 

C /ES UR  A,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  is  when  in  the  fcanning  of 
a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided,  fo  as  one  part  feems  cut  off,  and 
goes  to  a  different  foot  from  the  reft,  e.  gr. 

Menti\ri  no\li  num\quam  men\dacia  profunt. 

Where  the  Syllables  ri,  li ,  quam,  and  men  are  Cafures. 

Cjesura,  more  properly  denotes  a  certain  agreeable  divifion  of 
the  words,  between  the  feet  of  a  verfe;  whereby  the  laft  fyl- 
lable  of  a  word  becomes  the  firft  of  a  foot. 

As  in — arma  virujjique  Cano  Tro]s.  qui  primus  ah  oris . 

where  the  fyllables  no  and  ja  are  Cafures. 

Cjesure,  in  the  modern  poetry,  denotes  a  reft,  or  paufe  towards 
the  middle  of  a  long  Alexandrine  verfe  ;  by  which  the  voice 
and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the  verfe  as  it  were  divided 
into  two  hemifticks. 

In  Alexandrine  verfes,  of  12  or  13  fyllables,  the  Cafure  muff: 
always  be  on  the  fixth ;  in  verfes  of  10  on  the  fourth  ;  and  in 
thofe  of  12  on  the  fixth:  verfes  of  eight  fyllables  muft  not 
have  any  Cafure.  See  the  article  Verse. 

CETERIS  Paribus ,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe  among  ma¬ 
thematical,  and  phyfical  writers. 

The  words  literally  fignify,  the  ref,  or  the  other  things  being 
alike,  or  equal ;  which  expreffes  pretty  nearly  their  meaning 
as  a  term.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  heavier  the  bullet,  cateris  pari¬ 
bus,  the  greater  the  range,  i.  e.  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  hea¬ 
vier,  if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece,  and  the  quantity 
and  ftrength  of  the  powder  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much  will  the 
utmoft  range  or  diftance  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  be  greater. 
Thus  alfo,  in  a  phyfical  way,  we  fay,  the  velocity  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  circulating  in  a  given  time,  through  any  fe&ion 
of  an  artery,  will,  cateris  paribus,  be  according  to  its  diame¬ 
ter,  and  nearnefs  to,  or  diftance  from  the  heart. 

CAIMACAN*,  or  Caimacam,  a  dignity  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  anfwering  to  that  of  lieutenant,  or  vicar  among  us. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  two  Arabic  words.  Cairn  machum , 
q.  d.  he  who  holds  the  place,  or  difeharges  the  function  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

There  are  ufually  two  Caimacans ;  one  refides  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  who  is  the  governor  thereof :  the  other  attending  the 
grand  vizir,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant. — Sometimes  there 
are  three  Caimacans  ;  one  conftantly  attending  the  grand  fig- 
nior,  another  the  grand  vizir,  and  a  third  conftantly  at  Con- 
ftantinople;  who  examines  affairs  of  policy,  and  regulates 
them  in  great  meafure. 

The  Caimacan  that  attends  the  vizir,  only  officiates  when  at 
a  diftance  from  the  grand  fignior  ;  his  fun&ion  ceafing,  when 
the  vizir  is  with  the  fultan.  The  Caimacan  of  the  vizir  is  his 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  the  firft  minifter  of  his  council. 

CAINITES,  or  Cainians,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,  who 
paid  extraordinary  honours  to  thofe  perfons  reprefented  in  ferip- 
ture  as  the  worft  of  mankind  ;  fo  called  from  Cain,  whom  they 
efteemed  their  patriarch,  and  the  chief  objedt  of  their  venera¬ 
tion.  The  Cainites  were  a  branch  of  the  gnoftics :  they  held, 
that  Cain  and  Efau,  Lot,  and  thofe  of  Sodom,  were  born  of  a 
mofl:  eminent  celeftial  virtue  ;  that  Abel,  on  the  contrary, 
was  born  of  a  virtue  much  le6  eminent:  to  Cain,  and  others 
of  the  fame  order,  who,  according  to  them,  had  a  mighty 
knowledge  of  all  things,  they  affociated  Judas,  whom  they  held 
in  fo  much  efteem,  that  they  had  a  book  among  them  called 
the  gofpel  of  Judas.  S.  Epiphanius  relates,  and  at  the  fame 
time  refutes,  their  errors. 

CAL  AMIN  ARIS  Lapis,  Calamin  Stone ,  a  kind  of  foffile,  bitu¬ 
minous  earth,  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  of  more  in  founde- 
ry ;  being  ufed  to  dye  copper  yellow,  i.  e.  to  convert  it  into  brafs. 
It  is  either  of  a  brownifh  colour,  as  that  of  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  or  reddifh,  as  that  about  Liege,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
France;  accounted  the  beft,  becaufe  turning  yellow  by  calcinati¬ 
on.  It  is  dug  out  of  mines,  ufually  in  fmall  pieces ;  having  always 
eyes,  fometimes  veins,  of  lead  ufually  ;  though  it  be  not  always 
found  in  lead-mines. — We  have  mines  of  Calamin  at  Wrington 
in  Somerfetfhire,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  generally  dug  in  barren 
rocky  ground ;  its  courfes  running,  ufually,  at  6  o’clock,  as  they 
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call  it,  i.  e.  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  fometimes  at  g,  and  fome- 
times  at  12  ;  or  perpendicular,  which  is  accounted  the  beft. 
When  dug,  it  is  wafhed,  or  huddled,  as  they  call  it,  in  a  run¬ 
ning  water,  which  carries  off  the  impure  and  earthy  parts  ; 
leaving  the  lead,  calamine ,  and  other  fparry  parts  at  Dottom : 
they  then  put  it  in  a  fieve,  and  fliaking  it  well  in  water, 
the  lead  mixed  with  it  finks  to  the  bottom,  the  fparry  parts 
get  to  the  top,  and  th q  calamine  lies  in  the  middle  :  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  they  bake  it  in  an  oven  four  or  five  hours ;  the  flame 
being  fo  contrived  as  to  pafs  over,  and  fo  to  heat  and  bake  the 
calamine ;  ftirring  and  turning  it  all  the  while  with  iron  rakes. 
This  done,  they  beat  it  to  pouder  and  fift  it  $  picking  out  of 
it  what  ftones  they  find  :  and  thus  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

For  the  manner  of  applying  .calamine  in  the  preparation  of  brafs : 
See  Brass. 

Befides  the  two  natural  calamines, there  are  two  artificial  ones  : 
the  beft  is  that  called  pompholyx.  See  Pompholyx. 
Calamine  is  of  fome  medicinal  virtue,  being  aftringent,  de- 
ficcative  and  deterfive  ;  much  ufed  for  taking  off  films  from 
the  eyes  of  horfes,  <&c. 

CALAMITA,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  fori 
ftyrax,  becaufe  anciently  put  up  in  canes*  calami ,  to  preferve 
it.  See  Styrax. 

CALAMUS  Aromaticus ,  in  pharmacy,  a  fpicy,  bitterifh 
root,  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  rufh,  or  rather  flag, 
growing  in  the  Levant,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  and  2  or  3  foot  high ; 
much  ufed  as  a  cephalic,  and  ftomachic ;  efpecially  againft 
complaints  arifing  from  a  cold,  weak  ftomach. 

The  calamus  aromaticus  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
denominated  acorus.  See  Acorus. 

It  is  alfo  called  calamus  odoraius ,  and  calamus  amarus  ;  fome¬ 
times  calamus  verus ,  or  officinalis ,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  ano¬ 
ther  fort  called  adulterinus :  in  Englifh,  the  fweet  cane ,  or 
fweet  -fuelling  flag. 

The  beft  is  that  grayifh  without  and  reddifh  within,  its  pulp 
white,  and  tafte  extremely  bitter ;  but  its. leaves  as  well  as 
roots,  fweet-feented. 

Calamus  Scriptorius ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  dilatation  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  fo  called  from  its  figure,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  quill.  See  Brain. 

CALATRAV  A,  a  military  order,  inftitated  in  1158,  by 
Sancho  III.  king  of  Caftile,  on  the  following  occafion  :  The 
Moors  going  to  attack  the  little  city  Calatrava ,  and  the 
templers  who  held  it,  furrendering  it  up  to  the  king,  on  a 
fufpieion  of  their  inability  to  defend  it,  Diego  Velafquez,  a 
Ciftercian  monk,  but  a  man  of  quality,  perfuaded  Raimond 
abbot  of  Fitero,  a  monaftery  of  Ciftercians,  to  beg  Calatra¬ 
va  of  the  king.  He  obtained  it  ;  and  Raimond  and  Diego 
put  themfelves  in  it  ;  being  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
people  who  joined  them  out  of  zeal,  for  the  defence  of  Ca¬ 
latrava.  The  Moors  abandoning  the  enterprize,  many  of 
thofe  who  came  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  entered  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Ciftercians ;  and  that  under  a  habit  more  fit  for 
military  than  monaftic  exercifes.  Accordingly  they  began  to 
make  excurfions  on  the  Moors ;  which  was  the  rife  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Calatrava. 

The  firft  grand  mafter  was  Garcias  ;  under  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  the  order  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  III.  in  1164. 
In  1489,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  With  the  confent  of  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  reunited  the  grand  mafterfhip  of  Calatrava  to 
the  Spanifh  crown  :  fo  that  the  kings  of  Spain  are  now  be¬ 
come  perpetual  adminiftrators  thereof. 

The  knights  bear  acrofs  gules,  fleury  with  green,  (Ac.  Their 
rule  and  habit  was  originally  that  of  the  Ciftercians,;  but  their 
drefs  was  a  little  fhortened  on  account  of  their  exercifes  :  and 
in  procefs  of  time  they  were  permitted  a  fecular  habit. 

C A  LC  A  N  E  U  M,  or  Calc  aneus,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
as  calx,  os  calcis,  calcar,  or  the  heel-bone. 

It  lies  under  the  aftragalus,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by  gin- 
glimus  ;  behind  it  is  a  large  protuberance,  which  makes  the 
heel,  and  into  which  the  tendo  achillis  is  inferted.  See  A- 
CHILLES. 

C  A  L  C  A  N  THUM,  in  minerology,  fee  the  article  Chal- 

CANTHUM. 

CA  LCEDON  Y*,  Z<7/TCalcedonius,  the  loweft  prized 
among  precious  ftones  ;  diverfified  with  various  colours,  partly 
tranfparent  and  partly  opake. 

*  Salnaafius  derives  the  word  by  corruption  from  carchedonius  ; 
taking  the  modern  Calcedony  to  be  the  fame  with  the  lapis 
carchedonius  of  the  ancients. 

The  calcedony ,  or  calcidony,  nearly  refembles  the  common 
agate,  and  is  reputed  a  fpecies  thereof :  its  colour  is  a  mifty 
grey,  clouded  with  blue,  yellow  or  purple.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  white  agate  of  the  ancients ;  though  we  fometimes 
find  pieces  of  it  blackifh.  See  Agate. 

It  is  very  fit  for  the  graver  ;  and  much  ufed,  either  to  en¬ 
grave  arms,  (z fc.  upon,  as  being  harder  and  preferable  to 
cryftal,  if  good,  or  to  paint  them  on  the  backfide.  In  fome 
parts,  vafes,  cups,  religious  beads,  (Ac.  are  made  thereof. 
The  eleareft  and  beft  is  that  with  a  pale  caft  of  blue. 

Belon  fays,  it  is  fo  common  among  the  Turks,  that  it 
ferves  them  for  threfliing  their  corn  ;  but  he  feems  to  be 
miftaken. 

V  o  l.  I.  N°  XXIII. 


Neri  fhews  how  to  make  artificial  calcedonies  of  the  colour 
of  agate  and  oriental  jafpers. 

Calcedonius  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  jewellers,  fora  de¬ 
fect  in  fome  precious  ftones  ;  when,  in  turning  them,  they 
find  white  fpots,  or  ftains,  like  thofe  of  the  calcedony. 

This  defedl  is  frequent  in  granates  and  rubies.  The  lapida¬ 
ries  remedy  it  by  hollowing  the  bottom  of  the  ftone. 

CALCINA  f  I  ON,  the  adl  of  calcining  any  matter  ;  i.  e. 
of  reducing  it  into  a  calx,  or  very  fubtile  white  pouder,  by 
fire.  See  Calx. 

Calcination ,  fometimes  alfo  called  chemical  pulverization,  is  the 
next  degree  of  the  power  of  fire  beyond  that  of  fufion  :  for 
whenfufion  is  longer  continued, not  only  the  more  fubtile  par¬ 
ticles  of  tht  body  it  felf  fly  off,  but  the  particles  of  fire  do 
likewife  infinuate  themfelves  in  fuch  multitudes,  and  are  fo 
difperfed  and  blended  throughout  its  whole  fubftance,  that 
the  fluidity  which  was  firft  caufed  by  the  fire,  can  no  longer 
fubfift.  From  this  union  arifes  a  third  kind  of  body,  which 
being  very  porous  and  brittle,  is  eafily  reduced  to  pouder. 
For  the  fire  having  penetrated  every  where  into  the  pores  of 
the  body,  the  particles  ate  both  hindred  from  mutual  con¬ 
tain,  and  divided  into  minute  atoms  ;  fo  that  they  are  eafi¬ 
ly  reducible  into  the  fineft  pouder. 

Calcination,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  the  folu- 
tion  of  metalline  bodies  by  corrofive  matters.  See  Corro¬ 
sion. 

In  this  fenfe,  calcination  is  divided  into  attual,  and  potential. 

Actual  Calcination,  is  that  effe&ed  by  a&ual  fire,  of 
wood,  coals,  or  other  fuel,  raifed  to  a  certain  heat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  to  be  calcined. 

A&ual  calcination,  is  fubdivided  into  incineration ,  and  rever- 
btt  ation  ;  to  which  head  alfo  belongs  the  extinction  of  things 
ignited.  & 

Puto/w/  Calcination,  is  that  procured  by  potential  fire, 
viz.  by  falts,  fulphurs  and  other  drugs,  which  have,  as  it 

were,  the  force  of  fire  ;  as  ftrong  waters,  corrofive  fpirits 

(Ac.  i  '  ft 

Gold  is  calcined  by  a  reverberatory  fire,  with  mercury,  and 
fal  armoniac.  See  Gold.  Silver  with  common  fait  and  al¬ 
kali  of  fait.  See  Silver.  Copper  with  Fit  and  fulphur  ; 
iron  with  fal  armoniac  and  vinegar  ;  tin  with  antimony* 
lead  and  fulphur;  mercury  with  aqua  fords :  this  ia?r  alfo’ 
with  moft  other  minerals,  calcines  with  fire  alone,  without 
any  other  ingredient. 

CALCULATION,  the  a<ft  of  computing  feveral  fums, 
by  adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  See  A- 
RITHMETIC. 

An  error  in  calculation  is  never  prote&ed  or  fecured  by  any 
fentence,  decree,  (Ac.  In  ftating  accounts  there  is  always 
underftood,  falvo  errore  calculi.  J 

The  word  calculus  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  in  allufion  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  who  ufed  calculi  or  little  ftones  in 
making  computations,  in  taking  fuffrages,  and  in  keeping 
accompts,  <*?<•.  as  we  now  ufe  counters,  figures,  (Ac 

Calculation  is  more  particularly  ufed  to°fignify  the  com¬ 
putations  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for  making  tables 
of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding  the  time  of  eclipfes, 
etc.  bee  Eclipse,  (Ac.  r  * 

C^'rCUL  ATI0N  °f  and  IVatch-work.  See  Clock  and 
Watch-work. 


L  V,  b  ’  m  medlcfine>  the  difeafe  of  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  or  kidneys.  See  Stone,  <&  c. 

*  The  term  is  pure  latin.  and  fignifies,  literally,  n  little  pebble 
The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is  ufually  called  Uthiafls ;  and  in 
the  kidneys,  nephritis.  See  Lithiasis  and  Nephritis. 

Calculus  Literalis ,  or  Literal  Calculus,  is  the  fame  with 
fpecious  arithmetic  ;  fo  called,  from  its  ufing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet :  in  contra-diftin&ion  to  numeral  arithmetic,  which 
ufes  figures.  See  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  (Ac. 

In  the  literal  calculus,  given  quantities  are  exprefled  by  the 
firft  letters,  abed ;  and  quantities  fought  by  thelaftzy* 
(Ac.  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  letters.  * 
Calculus  Differ entialis,  is  a  method  of  differencing  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  or  of  finding  an  infinitely  final]  quantity,  which  being 
taken  infinite  times,  fhall  be  equal  to  a  given  quantity  •  or 
it  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitely  fmall  differences  of  va’ 

nable  quantities.  See  Infinite  and  Difference 

The  foundation  of  this  calculus,  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quan 
t.ty,  or  an  infimtefimal,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  quantity  in* 
comparable  to  that  quantity,  or  that  is  lefs  than  any  affign' 
able  one;  and  therefore  accounted  as  nothing;  the  error 
accruing  by  omitting  it  being  lefs  than  any  affignable  one 

*•  lefs  Jan  "oth!nS*  Hencc  quantities,  only  differing 
by  an  lnhniteumal,  are  reputed  equal  1  & 

The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  an  infinitefimal,  funpofe 
hat  m  meafunng  the  height  of  a  mountain,  while  you  are 
looking  through  the  fights,  the  winu  blows  off  the  Ldleft 
gram  of  duft  ■  the  height  of  the  mountain  is,  then,  lefs  by  he 
diameter  of  the  duft  than  before  :  but  as  the  mountain  dm 
found  of  the  fame  he, ght,  whether  the  duft  be  thereof  not  its 
diameter  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  and  paffes’te 
nothing,  ,  is  infinitely  fmall.  Thus,  in  aftronomy  ”, he  dial 

of  the  filed  Th  15  a"  ‘"finitefimal,  in  refpcfl  of  the  dilhance 
of  the  fixed  ftars ;  And  the  fame  holds  in  abtaa  quanti- 

1  &  titles. 
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tities.  The  name  infinitefimal,  therefore,  is  merely  refpedtive, 
and  involves  a  relation  to  another  quantity  ;  and  does  not  de¬ 
note  any  real  ens  or  being. 

Now  infin itefimals  are  called  differentials,  or  differential  quan¬ 
tities,  when  they  are  confidered  as  the  differences  of  two 
quantities.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  them  moments ;  confider- 
ing  them  as  the  momentary  increments  of  quantities  ;  v.g. 
of  a  line  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  point ;  or  of  a  furface  by 
the  flux  of  a  line,  &c.  See  Moment. 

The  differentia  l  calculus ,  therefore, and  the  do&rine  of  fluxions 
are  the  fame  thing  under  different  names;  the  former,  given 
by  M.  Leibnitz,  and  the  latter  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  :  each  o 
whom  lay  claim  to  the  difcovery.  See  Fluxions. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  exprefling  the 
quantities,  refulting  from  the  different  views  wherein  the  two 
authors  confider  the  infinitefimals  ;  the  one  as  moments,  the 
other  as  differences  :  Leibnitz,  and  moft  foreigners,  exprefs 
the  differentials  of  quantities  by  the  fame  letters  as  variable 
ones,  only  prefixing  the  letter  d ;  thus  the  differential  of  *  is 
called  dx  ;  and  that  ofy,  dy  :  Now  d  x  is  a  pofitive  quantity, 
if  x  continually  increafe  ;  negative,  if  it  decreafe. 

The  Englifh,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  inftead  of  dx,  write  a- 
(with  a  dot  over  it)  for  dy ,  y  ,  &c.  which  foreigners  object 
againft,  on  account  of  that  confufion  of  points,  which  they 
imagine  arifes,  when  differentials  are  again  differenced  ;  be- 
fides,  that  the  printers  are  more  apt  to  overlook  a  point  than 
a  letter. 

Stable  quantities  being  always  expreffed  by  the  firfl  letters  of 
the  alphabet  d a z=o,  db—o,  dc=o\  wherefore  d  (xj-y — a) 
—  dx-\-dy,  and  d  {x — y- \-a)  dx — dy.  So  that  the  diffe¬ 
rencing  of  quantities  is  eafily  performed,  by  the  addition  or 
fubtradfion  of  their  compounds. 

To  difference  quantities  that  multiply  each  other  ;  the  rule 
is,  firfl,  multiply  the  differential  of  one  factor  into  the  other 
factor,  the  fum  of  the  two  factors  is  the  differential  fought  : 
thus,  the  quantities  being  xy,  the  differential  will  be  a-  dy-j- 
y  dx,  i.  e.  d  (xy)  ~x  dy-fydx.  Secondly,  if  there  be  three 
quantities  mutually  multiplying  each  other,  the  fadtum  of  the 
two  muff  then  be  multiplied  into  the  differential  of  the  third : 
thus,  fuppofe'uxy,  let  vx=t,  then  vxy=ty  ;  confequent- 
ly  d  ( v  xyi)  =t  dy  -j-y  dt:  But  d  t—v  d  x-\-x  d  v.  Thefe  va¬ 
lues,  therefore,  being  fubftituted  in  the  antecedent  differen¬ 
tial,  tdy-f-ydt,  the  refult  is  d  (vxy)  —  vxdy-fvydx 
+  xy  dv.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend  how  to  proceed, 
where  the  quantities  are  more  than  three. 

If  one  variable  quantity  increafe,  while  the  other y  decreafes, 
it  is  evident  y  dx — xdy  will  be  the  differential  of  xy. 

To  difference  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other  : 
The  rule  is,  firfl:,  multiply  the  differential  of  the  divifor  in- 1 
to  the  dividend,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  differential  of  the 
dividend  into  the  divifor  ;  fubtradl  the  laft  produdl  from  the 
firfl,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  fquare  of  the  divifor ; 
the  quotient  is  the  differential  of  the  quantities  mutually  di¬ 
viding  each  other.  See  Fluxions. 

Calculus  Integralis ,  or  Summatorius ,  is  a  method  of  inte¬ 
grating,  or  fumming  up  moments,  or  differential  quantities  ; 
i.  e.  from  a  differential  quantity  given,  to  find  the  quantity 
from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential  refults. 

The  integral  calculus  therefore,  is  the  inverfe  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  one  :  whence  the  Englifh,  who  ufually  call  the  differen¬ 
tial  method,  fluxions,  give  this  calculus ,  which  afcends  from 
the  fluxions,  to  the  flowing  or  variable  quantities;  or,  as  fo¬ 
reigners  exprefs  it,  from  the  differences  to  the  fums  ;  by  the 
name  of  the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions.  See  Eluxions. 
Hence,  the  integration  is  known  to  be  juftly  performed,  if 
the  quantity  found  according  to  the  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus ,  being  differenced,  produce  that  propofed  to  be 
fummed.  SeeSuMMATORY  fifl/ra/w. 

Suppofe  f  the  fign  of  the  fum,  or  integral  quantity  ;  then 
fy  dx  will  denote  the  fum,  or  integral  of  the  differential  ydx. 
To  integrate ,  or  fum  up  a  differential  quantity  :  It  is  demon- 
ftrated,  firfl,  that  fdx—x:  fecondly,  f(d  xfldy)  =  x  y  ; 
thirdly,  f{x  dy\y  d  x)  —  xy  ;  fourthly,  f  ( m  xm  — 1  dx—xm ) 
=.*•  m  ;  fifthly,  f  (n  :  m)  x  (n — m)  :  m  dx  =xa  :  m  ;  fixthly, 
f(ydx — xdy)  :y*—x.y.  Of  thefe  the  fourth  and  fifth 
cafes  are  the  moft  frequent  ;  wherein  the  differential  quan¬ 
tity  is  integrated,  by  adding  a  variable  unity  to  the  expo¬ 
nent,  and  dividing  the  fum  by  the  new  exponent  multiplied 
into  the  differential  of  the  root ;  v.  g.  in  the  fourth  cafe, 
by  m  —  (i-f-i)  d  x->  >•  e-  by  mdx. 

If  the  differential  quantity  to  be  integrated,  do  not  come  un¬ 
der  any  of  thefe  formula’s,  it  muft  either  be  reduced  to  an  in¬ 
tegrate  finite,  or  an  infinite  feries,  each  of  whofe  terms 
may  be  fummed. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  analyfis  of  finites, 
any  quantity  may  be  railed  to  any  degree  of  power  ;  but,  vice 
verfa,  the  root  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  any  number  re¬ 
quired  :  fo  in  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  any  variable  or  flow¬ 
ing  quantity  may  oe  differenced  ;  but,  vice  verfa ,  any  diffe¬ 
rential  cannot  be  integrated.  And  as  in  the  analyfis  of  fi¬ 
nites,  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  method  of  extradting  the 
roots  of  all  equations  ;  fo  neither  has  the  integral  calculus  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  perfection.  And  as  in  the  former  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  approximation  ;  fo  in  the  latter  we  have 
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recourfe  to  infinite  feries,  where  we  cannot  attain  to  a  per  • 
fedt  integration.  See  Series. 

Calculus  hxponentialis ,  is  a  method  of  differencing  expo¬ 
nential  quantities,  or  of  finding  and  fumming  up  the  differen¬ 
tials  or  moments  of  exponential  quantities  ;  or  at  leaft 
bringing  them  to  geometrical  conftrudlions. 

By  exponential  quantity,  is  here  underftood  a  power,  whofe 
exponent  is  variable  ;  v.  g.  x x  a*,  xy.  where  the  exponent  x 
does  not  denote  the  fame  in  all  the  points  of  a  curve,  but 
in  lome  ftands  for  2,  mothers  for  3,  in  others  for  5,  fcfr. 
lo  difference  an  exponential  quantity  :  there  is  nothing  required 
but  to  reduce  the  exponential  quantities  to  the  logarithmic 
ones  ;  which  done,  the  difference  is  managed  as  in  loga¬ 
rithms  quantities :  -Thus,  fuppofe  the  differential  of  the 
exponential  quantity  xy  required,  let 


Then  will  y  lx=x  l  z 


lx  dy  -f-  y  d x  :  x  —d  z  :  z 


z  l  x  d  y  -j-zy  dx  :  x  —  dz 

y — 1 

That  is,  xy  lx  dy  -f ■yxY~tdx  —  dz.  See  Exponential. 

CALEFACTION,  a  fchool-term  for  the  adlion  of  fire  in 
heating  a  body  :  or  the  impulfe  which  the  particles  of  a  hot 
body  imprefs  on  other  bodies  around.  See  Heat. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  pharmacy  ;  where  calefac- 
tion  is  diftinguifhed  from  codfion ;  the  firfl  being  applied, 
where  the  thing  is  only  heated  without  boiling.  See  Coc- 
t ion,  and  Fire. 

CALENDAR*  Calendarium,  a  diftribution  of  time, 
accommodated  to  the  ufes  of  life  ;  or  a  table,  or  almanack, 
containing  the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  feafts,  &c. 
happen ing  throughout  the  year.  See  Tim e ,  Ye  a r.  Mo  nth. 
Feast,  &c. 

*  It  is  called  Calendar  from  the  word  Calender,  anciently  wrote 
in  large  charafters  at  the  head  of  each  month.  See  Ca  l  e  n  ds. 
The  Roman  Calendar,  which  continues  ftill  in  ufe,  owes  its 
origin  to  Romulus  ;  but  has  undergone  various  reformations 
fince  his  time.  That  legiflator  diftributed  time  into  feveral 
periods,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  under  his  command  ;  but 
as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of  war  than  of  aftro- 
nomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  ;  making 
it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the  firfl  of  March  ;  imagining  the 
fun  made  his  courfe  through  all  the  feafons  in  three  hundred 
and  four  days. 

Romulus’s  calendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who  added  two 
more  months,  January  and  February,  placing  them  before 
March  :  fo  that  his  year  confifted  of  three  hundred  fifty-five 
days,  and  begun  on  the  firfl  of  January.  He  chofe,  how¬ 
ever,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  intercalation 
of  forty-five  days,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts  ;  inter¬ 
calating  a  month  of  twenty-two  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more,  another 
month  of  twenty-three  days  ;  which  month,  thus  interpofed 
he  called  Marcedonius ,  or  the  intercalary  February. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the  pontiffs  to 
whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them,  occafioned  great 
diforders  in  the  conftitution  of  the  year;  which  Caefar  as 
fovereign  pontiff,  endeavoured  to  remedy  :  to  this  end*  he 
made  choice  of  Sofigenes,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  thofe 
times  ;  who  found,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  ca¬ 
lendar ,  could  never  be  fettled  on  any  fure  footing,  without 
having  regard  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  Accordingly, 
as  the  fun’s  yearly  c  ;urfe  is  performed  in  three  hundred  fixty- 
“five  days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame  number 
of  days.  The  year  of  this  correction  of  the  calendar ,  was  a 
year  of  confufion  ;  they  being  obliged,  in  order  to  fwallow 
up  the  fixty -five  days  that  had  been  imprudently  added,  and 
which  occafioned  the  confufion,  to  add  two  months  befides 
the  Marcedonius,  which  chanced  to  fall  out  that  year;  fo 
that  it  confifted  of  fifteen  months,  or  four  hundred  forty-five 
days.  This  reformation  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708  - 
forty-two  or  forty-three  years  before  Chrift. 

The  Roman ,  called  alfo  Julian  calendar ,  from  its  reformer 
J  ulius,  is  difpofed  into  quadriennial  periods  ;  whereof  the  three 
firfl  years,  which  he  called  communes ,  confift  of  three  hundred 
fixty-five  days  ;  and  the  fourth,  bffextile ,  of  three  hundred 
fixty- fix;  by  reafon  of  the  fix  hours,  which  in  four  years 
make  a  day,  or  fomewhat  left ;  for  in  one  hundred  thirty- 
four  years,  an  intercalary  day  is  to  be  retrenched. — On  this' 
account  it  was,  that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  of 
Clavius  and  Ciaconius,  appointed  that  the  hundredth  year  of 
each  century  fhould  have  no  biffextile,  excepting  each  fourth 
century  :  that  is,  a  fubtradtion  is  made  of  three  biffextile  days 
in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries ;  by  reafon  of  the  eleven  mi¬ 
nutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  the  biffextile  con- 
fifts.  See  Bissextile. 

This  reformation  of  the  calendar ,  or  the  new  ftile,  as  we 
call  it,  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1582,  when 
ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once;  fo  many  having  crept 

into 
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into  the  computation  fince  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice 
m  325  i  by  the  defedf  of  eleven  minutes.  ’ 

Julian Chrijiian  Calendar,  is  that  wherein  the  days  of  the 
week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A  B  C  1)  F  F  r* 

eLTlf  *  the/e'f  fTk  :  and  the  Ml  moons,’ 

elpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon,  with  the  feaft  of  Eafler,  and 

the  other  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of 

fcDt^„^/Rdir,,0fed  ,hr0l'=h  ‘h=  /“>»« 

L;  r  asst 

ot  19  years  or  the  golden  numbers,  conftantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons:  yet  both  are  erro¬ 
neous.  bee  Cycle.  And  hence arofe  a  very  great  irregu- 

error*  the  mom6  °f  ,See  Eas™“-  ^ 1ZZ 

year  l^,c  £  rff’1’  ft  fct  ULS  ^  k  t0  th<=  P^t 
the  io?h  Of  Ma  KS  yTl  thern’  the  vernal  ^mox  falls  on 
tL  n  r  f  ^?rch  J  andr  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days. 

Ire  too  1  /  1  mu°0n  ^  °nthe7thofApriiy;  Ld  there- 
therew  eu-Wk  t0  the  C>de’  hY  three  days.  Eafter, 

!he  If-h  ’  W^fh  01001(1  be  on  the  10th  of  April,  will  be  on 
n  ^  r' .  ie  error,  here,  lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or 

rvHeP°ff  T  fifhe  throuSh  the  of  the  lunar 

7  u  u  hr  n  m°°n  had  fdl  on  l-he  1  ith  of  March,  Eafter 
would  have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  :  and  therefore  the 

error  arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox,  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the  poft-pofi- 
Uon.  SeeMETEMPTOsis.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  tfme 
were/o  multiplied,  that  the  calendar  no  longer  exhibited  anv 

nfgA  PoPeG*:egoryXIII  therefore,  by  the  advice 

o  AloyfiusLdius  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out  of  the  month 

nf  uer’  1  re0ore  the  equmox  to  its  place,  viz.  the  21ft 
of  March;  and  thus  introduced  the  form  of  the  Gregorian 
year  with  fuch  a  provifion,  as  that  the  equinox  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  to  the  21ft  of  March.  The  new  moons  and 

A  lnS’  b7i  advICC  the  fame  Ll,ius>  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  golden  numbers,  but  by  epaefs.  See  Epact.  The 

calmdar  however  is  ftill  retained  in  England,  without  this 
correa, on  Whence  a  difference  of  t ,  days  between  our 

time  and  that  of  our  neighbours.  See  Style 
Gregorian  Calend  ar,  is  that,  which  by  means  of  epadfs 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  determines  the 
new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with  the  move- 
aEle  feafts  depending  thereon,  in  the  Gregorian  year 
The  Gregorian  calendar  therefore  differs  from  the  Julian 
both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  (fee  Year  ;)  and  in  that  e- 

pads  a/e  ibbftituted  m  lieu  of  golden  numbers:  for  the  ufe 
and  difpofition  whereof,  fee  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  preferable  to  the  Julian 
yet  is  it  not  without  its  defetfs  :  (perhaps,  as  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Caffini  imagine,  it  is  lmpoftible  ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a 
perfeiftjuftnefs.)  For,  firft,  the  Gregorian  intercalation  does 
not  hmder,  but  that  the  equinox  fometimes  lags  behind  the 
"  f  l0  ^aEcb>  as  far  as  the  23d,  and  fometimes  anticipates  it 
fa  1  in g  on  t  h  ei  9 1  h  :  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the 
20th  of  March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account- 

by  tbf  9^g°nans-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gregorians  ac¬ 
count  the  full  moon  of  the  22d  of  March,  the  pafchal ;  which 
yet,  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not  pafchal.  In  the  firft 
cafe  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebrated  in  an  irregular  month  •  m 
the  latter,  there  are  two  Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefiaftffal 
year.  Inhkemanner,  the  cyclical  computation  being  founded 
on  mean  full  moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the 
true  ones  by  fome  hours  ;  the  pafchal  full  moon  may  fall  on 
faturday.  Which, s  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  funday  :  whence 

ft/hiThfh*  cafe’  paftor  1S  celebrated  eight  days  later  than 
it  Ihou  d  be ;  in  the  other  it  ,s  celebrated  on  the  very  day  of 
the  full  moon,  with  the  Jews  and  Quartodeciman  heretics  • 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger,  and 
Calvilias,  (hew  other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  ;  ari- 
lmg  from  the  negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors 
Yet  is  this  calendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romanifts  throughout 
Europe,  Lc  and  ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is^fed 
Reformed,  or  Corrected  Calendar,  that  which  fet ting  afide  all 
apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epads,  and  dominical  letters 
determines  the  equinox,  with  the  pafchal  full  moon,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  aftronomica  col 
tation,  according  to  the  Rudolphine  tables  P 

This  calendar  was  introduced  among  the  proteftant  ftates  of 
Germany,  in  the  year  1700  ;  when  11  days  were  at  once 
thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  :  fo  that  in  moo  Fe 

agrees  with^thVp  ^  ^  th<=  correct  ’  ftil 

agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This  alteration  in  the  form  of 

the  year  they  admitted  for  a  time;  in  expedition  tha^the 

real  quantity  of  the  tropical  year  being  at  length  more  ac- 

eree  wfth  fhermmed  *7  obfervation>  the  Romanifts  would  a- 

cElrurt  tn  °n  f°me  m°re  convenient  intercalation. 
Cmjlrudhon  of  a  Calendar,  or  Almanack.  i°.  Compute  the 

fun  s  and  moon  s  place  for  each  day  of  the  year ;  or  take  them 
from  ephemerides.  See  Sun,  and  Moon?  20.  Find  the  do¬ 
minical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof,  diftribute  the  calendar 
into  weeks.  See  Dominical  Letter.  3*.  Compute  the  time 
of  Eafter,  and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts  ~ 
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'  -------  nivvcrtuic  leans.  See 

Easter.  4  .  Add  the  immoveable  feafts,  with  the  names 


of  the  martyrs  5°  To  every  day  add  the  fun’s  and  moon’s 
p  ace,  wit  t  e  riling  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the 
ength  of  day  and  night  ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpe&s  of 
the  planets.  6  .  Add,  in  the  proper  places,  the  chief  phafes 
e  moon.  See  Phases.  And  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the 
car  ma  points,  1.  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  ;  together 
with  thenfing  and  the  fetting,  efpecially  heliacal,  of  the 
p  anets,  an  chief  fixed  ftars.  Means  for  each  whereof*  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  heads. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the  evening, 
and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight  ;  together  with  the 
un  s  ri  ing  and  fetting,  and  the  length  of  days,  may  be 
transferred  from  the  calendars  of  one  year,  into  thofe  ofano- 
er  t  e  differences  in  the  feveral  years  being  too  fmall  to 
be  of  any  conhderation  in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftrudtion  of  a  calendar  has  no¬ 
thing  in  ,t  of  myftery,  or  difficulty  ;  if  tables  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  motions  be  but  at  hand.  See  Ephemerides. 
(selalean  Calendar  is  a  correction  of  the  Perfian  calendar, 
made  by  order  of  ful tan  Gelaleddan,  in  the  467  th  year  of  the 
Hegira:  of  Chrift  1089. 

Calendar  is  al fo  ufed  for  the  catalogue,  or  fafti,  anciently- 
kept  in  each  church,  of  the  faints,  both  univerfal,  and  thofe 
particular  y  honoured  in  each  church ;  with  their  bifhops, 
martyrs,  Lc.  bee  Saint,  Ne(:r6logy,  Lfc. 

Calendars,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  martyrologies:  for 
each  church  had  its  peculiar  calendar  ;  whereas  the  martyrolo¬ 
gies  regarded  the  whole  church  in  general :  containing  the 
martyrs  and  confeffors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all  the  fe- 

WF  ta  en  ar*  was  ^01'med  one  martyrology  :  fo  that  martyre- 
Rg.es  are  pofter.or  to  calendars.  See  Martyrology. 

ere  are  ftill  fome  of  thefe  calendars  extant  ;  particularly  a 
mirLianreKnt  T  °l  the  church  of  Rome,  made  about  the 
bo^nf0!^6  CentU7  ;L  comprehending  alfo  the  feftivals 
in  fLh  ratun,S-Mnd  chriftians,  which  were  then  very  few 
number  F  Mabillon  has  alfo  printed  the  calendar  of  the 
church  of  Carthage  ;  made  about  the  year  483.  The  calendar 
r  i°,f^thl,°pia’  and  that  of  the  Copht*,  pub- 
-(Srv  T -j  Puclo^Phus?  fee™  to  have  been  made  after  the  year 
760.  _  I  he  calendar  of  the  Syrians,  printed  by  Genebrard,  is 
very  imperfect :  that  of  the  Mufcovites,  publifhed  by  Pape- 
broch,  in  moft  refpedts  agrees  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  pub- 
by  Gjneb[ard-  The  calendar  publifhed  by  Dom. 

He  Lh/ery;  Under7h\tit]t  ^  rise  flar  year,  is  no  more  than 
in  ifisflT A°  ChUfcb  °l Arras-  .The  calenda>'  Publifhed 

ancient  church  of  AUrgn,by  Pecklus»  ls  aPP^ently  that  of  the 
?  Y  ?  of  A-ugfbourg,  or  rather  Strafbourg,  wrote  to- 

dal  l ilieufi°/e  ^  \ IOt  u  CCntUr>r*  The  Mofarabic  calen- 

Of  Mihn  and  Ih  r  of  To]edo’  the  Ambrofian 

nothing  th  h°He,  fng  and’  before  reformation,  have 
thing  in  them  but  what  is  found  in  thofe  of  the  other  we- 

thnfa  ChuTheS  5  the  faints  honoured  throughout,  and 

C 1  FPSt  p  ,tbe  Church  Where  they  are  ufed.  §  ’ 

A  E  E  N  D  E  R  *,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  manufadories  for 
preffing  certain  fluffs,  filks,  and  even  linens  ;  and  to  make 

livin/X0  ’  eVen’  an,d  gIo%  :  J't  alfo  ufed  for  watering,  or 
gwing  the  waves  to  tabbies  and  mohairs.  See  Tabby,  & 

rheword  ,s  formed  from  the  French  calandre,  or  Span  Ih  c'a- 

hefffom  f  fg?f/  ^  Same  J  and  Which  f0me  d-ive  Rr- 
tu  J  Tn?  L  ?  cYlindrus  J  in  regard  the  whole  effedt  of 

from^u  fdT75.i-P?a,CyIinder-  B°rel  derives  the  name 
10m  t.,at  of  a  little  bird,  of  the  fwallow  kind  ;  in  regard  of 

SnihSf  feathers  of  the  bird,  and  the  J 

The  calender  confifts  of  two  large  wooden  rollers,  round  which 
the  pieces  of  fluff  are  wound  :  thefe  are  put  between  two  large 
clofe  pohfhfed  planks  of  wood  ;  the  lower  ferving  as  a  fixed 
bale  ;  and  the  upper  moveable,  by  means  of  a  fkrew  like  that 
of  a  crane ;  with  a  rope,  faftened  to  a  fpindle  which  makes  its 
axis  .  this  upper  part  is  of  a  prodigious  weight,  fometimes 
ty  or  fixty  thoufand  pound.  It  is  this  weight  that  gives  the 
polilh,  and  makes  the  waves  on  the  fluffs  about  the  rollers  by 
means  of  a  {hallow  indenture  or  ingraving  cut  in  it.  The  rol- 

r  AT  °5  and  pUton  again’  hy  inclininS  the  machine. 

CALENDS,  Calends,  KAAANAAI,  in  the  Roman 

chronology,  the  firft  day  of  every  month.  See  Month 
1  he  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  calo.  or  rather,  Grek 
W’  ^  caB>  proclaim  ;  by  reafon,  before  the  publication 
of  the  Roman  Fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices  of  theF  pomifice 
to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  Rex  Sacrifices  ;  upon  which  a  facrffice  S 
1  jC  the  people  together  in  the  ca? 

P7  v  WItha  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of 

calends,  or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would  be  -  JhFk  u 
did  by  repeating  .hit .formula,  as  often  as  Fere  wefe  days  of 
calends ,  Calo  Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name  C  ;  v  7  1 

given  thereto,  (nmCah,  Calar,  T h  L  1 T  °  ^  WaS 

by  Varro,  Plutarch  a»j  after  t, M  S 

B“I  this  “  far- 

being  convened  on  this  day  the  nn  t°f  eniCie  j  tbat  tbe  PeoPle 
the  feveral  feafts  or  holy  Ls  :P  t  ^  ^  0r  Proclaimed 
continued  no  longer  than  7  month  ;  a  cuftom  which 

vius  the  Cu"uFSAT  n  the /ear  of  Rome  4<;o,  when  C.  Fla- 
fet  up  in  uUb,i  kfdlIC’  °rdered  the/«A  or  calendar,  to  be 
ferenceof  tnnec  P  a?es’  that  every  body  might  know  the  dif- 
and  the  return  of  the  feftivals.  See  Fasti. 

The 
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The  calends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  retrograde  or 
der:  thus,  v.  g.  the  firft  of  May  being  the  calends  oi  May, 
the  laft,  or  thirtieth  of  April,  was  the  Prtdie 
fecond  of  the  calends  of  May  ;  the  twenty-ninth  o  A  pi  n,  t 
third  of  the  calends ,  or  before  the  calends :  and  fo  bac  1 
thirteenth,  where  the  ides  commence  ;  which  are,  1*  ewi  e, 
numbered  invertedly  to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  I  egin  , 
which  are  numbered  after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firi  ay  o 
the  month,  which  is  the  calends  of  April.  See  Nones,  an 

The  rules  of  computation  by  calends ,  are  included  in  the  fol 


lowing  verfcs. 

Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  eft  dicta  Calendae  ; 

Sex  majus  Nonas ,  October ,  Julius ,  &  Mars  , 

Shiatuor  at  reliqui :  babet  Idus  quilibet  Oslo. 

Jnde  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejje  Calendas  ; 

Quas  retro  numerdns  dices  a  menfte  fequente. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  calends  anfwering  to  any  day  of  the 
month  we  are  in,  fee  how  many  days  there  are  yet  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add  two  :  for  examp  e , 
fuppofe  it  the  twenty-fecond  of  April ;  it  is  then  the  tent 
of  the  calends  of  May.  For  April  contains  thirty  days  ;  and 
twenty-two  taken  from  thirty,  there  remains  eight ;  to  which 
two  being  added,  the  fum  is  ten. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a  lpfs  for  the  realon  of, 
this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  computing  the  days  of 
the  month  :  yet  it  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  Roman  chancery  ;  and 
by  fome  authors,  out  of  a  vain  affectation  of  learning,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  common,  more  natural,  and  eafy  manner.  See 


Year,  Day,  Nones,  Ides. 

CALENTURE,  an  inflammatory  fever,  frequent  at  fea, 
attended  with  a  delirium  ;  wherein  the  patients  imagine  the 
fea  to  be  green  fields,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  leap  over¬ 
board  :  which  way  they  are  frequently  loft.  See  Fever. 

CALIBER,  or  Caliper,  in  a  general  fenfe,  notes  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  round  thing  in  thicknefs,  or  diameter.  See  Di¬ 
ameter. 


In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  column  is  of  the  fame  caliber  as  ano¬ 
ther,  when  they  are  both  of  the  fame  diameter.  See  Column. 

Caliber,  more  particularly  denotes  the  bore,  or  width  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  other  fire-arms  ;  or  the  diameter  of  the 
mouth  thereof ;  or  of  the  ball  it  carries.  See  Gun,  Ord¬ 
nance,  Bullet,  &c. 

The  caliper  is  the  rule  by  which  all  the  parts  of  a  cannon  or 
a  mortar,  as  well  as  of  its  carriage,  are  proportioned.  See 
Cannon  and  Mortar. 

QALibbK-CompaJfes,  a  fort  of  compajfes  made  with  arched  legs, 
to  take  the  diameter  of  round,  or  fwelling  bodies.  See  Com- 
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Caliber-compajfes,  are  chiefly  ufed  by  gunners,  for  taking  the 
diameters  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  of 
bombs,  bullets,  &c.  Their  legs  are  therefore  circular,  and 
move  on  an  arch  of  brafs,  whereon  is  marked  the  inches,  and 
half  inches ;  to  {how  how  far  the  points  of  the  compajfes  are 
opened  afunder. 

Some  are  alfo  made  for  taking  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  gun  or  mortar. 

The  gaugers  alfo  fometimes  ufe  calipers ,  to  embrace  the  two 
heads  of  any  cafk,  in  order  to  find  its  length. 

The  calipers  ufed  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  is  a  piece  of  board 
notched  triangular- wife  in  the  middle  for  the  taking  of  mea- 

,  fure.  . 

Caliber, or  Caliber-Rk/^,  is  an  inftrument,  wherein  a  right 
line  is  fo  divided,  as  that  the  firft  part  being  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  the  other 
parts  are  to  the  firft,  as  the  diameters  of  balls  of  two,  three, 
four,  l$c.  pounds,  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  one  pound. 
The  caliper  is  ufed  by  engineers,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball 
oiven,  to  determine  its  diameter,  or  caliper  ;  or  vice  verfa. 
The  caliper  {Tab.  Fortif  fig.  2.)  confifts  of  two  thin  pieces  of 
brafs,  fix  inches  long  ;  joined  by  a  rivet,  fo  as  to  move  quite 
round  each  other  :  the  head,  or  one  end  of  the  piece  is  cut 
circular ;  and  one  half  of  its  circumference  divided  into  every 
fecond  degree.  On  the  other  half  are  divifions  from  one  to 
ten  ;  each,  again,  fubdivided  into  four  :  the  ufe  of  which  di¬ 
vifions  and  fubdivifions,  is,  that  when  the  diameter  of  a  bul¬ 
let,  fife.  not  exceeding  ten  inches,  is  taken,  the  diameter  of 
the  femicircle  will,  among  the  divifions,  give  the  length  of 
that  diameter  taken  between  the  points  of  the  calipers ,  in 
inches  and  fourth  parts. 

The  degrees  on  the  head,  ferve  to  take  the  quantity  of  an 
angle  ;  the  method  of  which  is  obvious.  If  the  angle  be  in¬ 
ward,  apply  the  outward  edges  to  the  planes  that  form  the 
angle  ,  the  degree  cut  by  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle, 
ftiews  the  quantity  of  the  angle  fought.  For  an  outward  an¬ 
gle,  open  the  branches  till  the  points  be  outwards,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  {freight  edges  to  the  planes  that  form  the  angle,  the 
degrees  cut  by  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle  (hew  the  angle 
required  ;  reckoning  from  igo,  towards  the  right-hand. 

On  one  branch  of  the  calipers,  on  the  fame  fide,  are,  Firft,  fix 
inches  ■,  and  each  of  thefe  (ubdivided  into  ten  parts.  Secondly, 
a  fcale  of  unequal  divifions,  beginning  at  two,  and  ending  at 
ten  ;  each  fubdivided  into  four  parts.  Thirdly,  two  other 
feales  of  lines,  {hewing  when  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
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piece  is  taken  With  the  points  of  the  calipers  outwards,  the 
name  of  the  piece,  whether  iron  or  brafs  ;  i.  e.  the  weight  of 
the  bullet  it  carries  ;  or  that  it  is  fuch  or  fuch  a  pounder, 
from  one  to  forty-two  pounds. 

On  the  other  branch  of  the  calipers,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  a 
line  of  cords  to  about  three  inches  radius  ;  and  a  line  of  lines 
on  both  branches,  as  ■  on  the  feeftor  ;  with  a  table  of  the 
names  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  fame  face 
is  a  hand  graved,  and  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  finger 
towards  the  center  of  the  rivet  ;  {hewing,  by  its  cutting 
certain  divifions  made  on  the  circle,  the.  weight  of  iron  (hot, 
when  the  diameter  is  taken  with  the  points  of  the  calipers . 
Laftly,  on  the  circle,  or  head,  on  the  fame  fide,  are  graved 
feveral  geometrical  figures  inferibed  in  each  other,  with 
numbers ;  as  a  cube,  whofe  fide  is  fuppofed  one  foot ;  a  py¬ 
ramid  on  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  and  the  proportions  of 
their  weight,  is’e.  a  fphere,  inferibed  in  a  cube  ;  a  cylin¬ 
der,  cone,  circle,  fquare,  itfe. 

CALI  DUCTS,  a  kind  of  pipes,  or  canals,  difpofed  along 
the  walls  of  houfes  and  apartments  ;  ufed  by  the  ancients  for 
the  conveyance  of  heat  to  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  houfe, 
from  one  common  furnace.  SeeSTOVE,  Fire,  &c. 

C  A  L I  D  U  M  Innatum ,  iffc.  See  the  article  Heat. 

CALIPH,  Calif,  Kaliph  *,  in  oriental  affairs,  denotes 
a  fucceffor  of  Mahomet,  in  the  new  fpiritualas  well  as  tem¬ 
poral  empire  ere&ed  by  that  legiflator.  See  the  article  Ma¬ 
hometan. 

'  *  The  word  is  originally  Arabic,  khalifah ,  which  properly  de¬ 
notes  a  fucceffor,  or  heir.— Some  pretend  that  it  comes  from 
a  verb  which  fignifies  not  only  to  fucceed,  but  alfo  to  be  in 
the  place  of  another,  not  only  as  his  heir,  but  as  his  vicar; 
in  which  fenfe,  it  was,  according  to  Erpenius,  that  the  Sara¬ 
cen  emperors  and  high  priefts  were  called  caliphs ,  as  being 
God’s  vicars  or  lieutenants.  But  the  more  received  opinion 
is,  that  they  took  this  title,  as  being  Mahomet’s  fucceffors. 
After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Abubeker  having  been  ele&ed 
by  the  Muffulmans  to  fupply  his  place,  he  would  take  no  o- 
ther  title  but  that  of  Khalifah  rejfoul  allah ,  i.  e.  vicar  of  the 
prophet,  or  meffenger  of  God.  Omar  coming  afterwards  to 
fucceed  Abubeker,  reprefented  to  the  Mahometan  chiefs, 
that  if  he  took  the  quality  of  vicar  or  fucceffor  of  Abubeker, 
the  vicar  or  fucceffor  of  the  prophet,  the  word  vicar  would 
in  courfe  of  time  come  to  be  repeated  and  multiplied  with¬ 
out  end  :  upon  which,  at  the  motion  of  Mogairah,  Omar 
took  the  title  of  Emir  Moumenin,  that  is,  lord  or  prince  of 
the  believers  :  an  appellation  accepted  and  borne  by  all  thfe 
legitimate  caliphs ,  or  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  from  that  time. 
Not  but  they  ftill  retained  the  title  caliph  without  other  ad¬ 
dition. 

The  caliphs  in  the  Mahometan,  bore  a  near  affinity  to  the 
popes  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Vattier  obferves,  they  called  themfelves  Vicars  of  God’,  and 
that  the  Mahometan  fultans,  and  kings  fell  down  before  them, 
and  kiffed  their  feet :  for  which  reafon,  V.  de  Beauvais 
fcruples  not  to  call  them  the  Mahometan  popes.  See  Pope. 

CALIPPIC  Period ,  in  chronology,  a  feries  of  feventy  fix 
years,  returning  perpetually  round  ;  which  elapfed,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  as  its  inventor  Calippus,  an 
Athenian  imagined,  return  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year. 
See  Period. 

Meton,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  invented  the  period  or 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  ;  (fee  Metonic  Cy  cle)  affuming 
the  quantity  of  the  folar  year,  365^.  6b.  18/  56^  503  31* 
345  ;  and  the  lunar  month*  29  d.  \ih. \1u  263  48+  30s. 
But  Calippus  confidering  that  the  Metonic  quantity  of  the 
folar  year  was  not  exa<ft,  multiplied  Meton’s  period  by  4., 
and  thence  arofe  a  period  of  76  years,  called  the  Calippic * 
The  Calippic  period  therefore  contains  27759  days  :  and  fince 
the  lunar  cycle  contains  235  lunations,  and  the  Calippic  pe¬ 
riod  is  quadruple  of  this,  it  contains  940  lunations. 

It  is  demonftrated,  however,  that  the  Calippic  period  it  felf 
is  not  accurate  ;  that  it  does  not  bring  the  new  and  full 
moons  precifely  to  their  places,  but  brings  them  too  late  by 
a  whole  day  in  553  years. 

CALIX,  or  Calyx.  See  the  articles  Calyx,  and  Cha¬ 
lice. 

C  A  LI  XT  INS,  a  name  given  to  thofe  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  follow  the  fentiments  of  George  Calixtus,  a  celebrated 
divine,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  whoop- 
pofed  the  opinion  of  St.  Auguftin,  on  predeftination,  grace, 
and  free  will.  The  Calixtins  are  efteem’d  a  kind  of  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Calixtus  maintained,  that  there  is  in  all  men  a 
certain  power  of  underftanding  and  willing  ;  with  natural 
knowledge  fufficient :  and  that  a  good  ufe  being  made  of 
thefe,  God  will  give  us  all  the  means  neceffary  to  arrive  at 
the  perfection  to  which  revelation  direfts  them. 

Calixtins,  alfo  denote  a  fed  in  Bohemia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  afferted  the  ufe  of  the  cup,  as 
effential  to  the  eucharift  *.  See  Cup,  Communion,  Eu¬ 
charist,  &c. 

*  And  hence  their  name  ;  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 
calix,  of  K*.\vZ,  a  cup.  See  Calyx. 

CALKING* or  Caulking,  in  the  fea  language,  &c.  See 
the  article  Cauking. 

C  A  L  L,  in  hunting,  a  leffon  blown  upon  the  horn,  to  comfort 
the  hounds.  Amongft 
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Amongft  fowlers,  calls  arc  a  fort  of  artificial  pipes,  made  to 

catch  feveral  forts  of  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes,  to  allure 
them  to  the  net. 

the  manufactures.  See  Calender. 

n  a  t  o0r^"LIPER*  See  the  articIe  Caliber. 

CALLIGRAPHUS*,  anciently  denoted  a  copift,  or  fcri- 

vener,  who  tranfcribed  fair,  and  at  length,  what  the  notaries 
had  taken  down  in  notes,  or  minutes  ;  which  coifies  pretty 
near  to  what  we  call  ingr  offing. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  KxAMypccipos ;  compounded  of  x.a.AAo<, 

The  minutes  of  a&sy&V.  were  always  taken  in  a  kind  of  ci- 
pher,  or  (hort-hand ;  fuch  as  the  notes  of  Tyro  in  Gruter  :  by 
which  means  the  notaries,  as  the  latins  called  them,  or  the 
2yptioyp<x(poi  and  T^ypOctpo^  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
were  mablcd  to  keep  pace  with  a  fpeaker,  or  perfon  who  dic¬ 
tated.  .  Thefe  notes  being  underftood  by  few,  were  copied 
over  fair  and  at  length,  by  perfons  who  had  a  good  hand,  for 
fale,  &c.  and  thefe  were  called  calligraphi ;  a  name  frequent¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  ancient  writers.  See  Scribe,  Libra- 
Rius,  Notaries,  &c. 

C  ALLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
cutaneous  hardnefs,  whether  flefhy,  or  bony,  and  whether 
natural  or  preternatural. 

In  which  fenfe,  clavi ,  or  corns,  are  a  fpecies  of  callus.  See 

tLAVUS. 

Callus,  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  kind  of  node,  or  liga¬ 
ment,  which  joins  the  extremities  of  a  Mured  bone.  See 
.done  and  Fracture. 

The  formation  oH  callus  may  be  as  follows  :  the  juice  that 
feeds  the  bone,  running  along  its  fibres,  becomes  extravafated  in 
the  place  where  thofe  fibres  are  broke ;  fo  that  flopping,  and  ga¬ 
thering  together  round  the  extremities  of  the  fra&ure,  it  there 
dries,  knits,  and  hardens,  to  a  confiftence  like  a  ftron®-  o-lue  ■ 
leaving  only  a  little  in  equality  in  the  place  where  it  is  formed! 
Caltus  r  frequently  grow  fo  firm  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  bones. 
In  the  rhnl.Tranfaft.  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  callus  fupplyin^ 
the  place  of  the  os  humeri,  taken  out  upon  its  being  carioust 
by  Mr.  r  owler  ;  and  another  of  a  callus  fupplying  the  place 
of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  perfon  as  ftrong  as  ever,  and 
walking  without  any  lamenefs,  by  Mr.  Sherman. 

Callus,  is  alfoahard,  denfe,  infenfible knob,  or  fubftance  ri- 
fing  on  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  by  much  fridion,  and  preffure 
againft  hard  bodies. 

CALOGERI,  KAAOrEPOI,  or  Caloyers,  monks,  or 
religious,  in  Greece,  both  male  and  female;  inhabiting,  par¬ 
ticularly,  mount  Athos,  but  diffeminated  throughout  all  the 
churches  of  the  eaft.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and 

’p/fprn  fo]  I  rrt  rti  lo  '  I  "1 _ I 
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-----  nit  j  uic  ur  or.  nani,  and 

make  vows  like  the  Weflern  religious.  There  has  never  been 
any  reform  among  them,  but  they  ftill  retain  their  original  in- 
ftitution,  keep  their  former  habit,  &c.  to  a  tittle.  Tavernier 
oblerves,  they  live  a  very  retired  auftere  life,  eating  no  flefh  • 
and  keeping  fourlents,  befides  a  great  number  of  fafts  with 
great  ftriftnefs.  They  eat  no  bread  till  they  have  earn’d  it 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  During  their  Jents,  fo  me  do 
not  eat  above  once  in  three  days,  others  but  twice  in  feven. 
Molt  of  tne  night  they  fpend  in  weeping,  d3V. 

Some  authors  obferve,  that  the  word  calogerus  is  applied  parti¬ 
cularly  to  fuch,  among  the  religious,  as  are  become  venerable 
by  age,  and  the  aufterity  of  their  life.  It  may  be  added,  that 
though  caloyers,  among  us,  be  a  general  name,  and  compre-' 
hend  all  the  Greek  monks ;  yet,  in  Greece  itfelf,  their 
pnefts^  or  regulars,  are  called  Hieromonachi ,  'Upoy.ovxXci. 

he  Turks  alfo  ufe  the  word  caloyers  for  their  dervifes,  or 
religious  muflulmen.  See  Dervis. 

C  ALO M  EL,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  mercurius  dulcis , 
further  fublimated  toafourth  time,  or  upwards.  SeeME  r  cur  y 
f  ^denomination  calomel  rather  feems  to  have  firft  belonged 
to  the^Ethiops  mineral ;  from  m,Ao?,  pulcber,  fair;  and 

rtger,  black  :  for  that  white  or  pale  bodies  rubbed  herewith’ 
become  black.  See  iETHiops.  ’ 

flea?  c^!m iff  VC  l!  ^|ven  to  mercurius  dulcis,  by  a  whim- 
iicaf  chymift,  who  employed  a  black  in  his  laboratory ;  whofe 

complexion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mercury,  he  alluded  to  in 

C ALOTT £^e  ”ledlcme  being  fauyand  the  operator  black. 

^  acaP>  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other  fluff  -  ufed 

bu‘  ”ow  bec°mcan  ecckMcal 

It  was  firft  wore  by  cardinal  Richlieu :  the  red  calotte  is  a  badiw 
of  a  cardinal.  See  the  article  Cap.  gC 

Calotte, in  architeaUre,a  round  cavity, or deprefTure  in  form 
of  acup  or  cap,  lathed,  and  plaiftered ;  ufed  to  diminifo  the rife 
or  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabinet,  alcove,  &c.  which  withom 

CALQUlfe  r°Uld  bC  t0°  higH  forother  Parts  of  the  pile, 
whereth e ^badc  ^  h  Painting>  ufed 

or  red  chalk  fn/Z t  ?  COVered  wifh  black-lead 
waxed  Dlate  ’  t,ie  ftrokes  or  bnes  traced  through  on  a 
eachftroke  ofThe  d°i{  °ther,matter  i  by  pading  lightly  over 
fion  of  the  coin  §k  W‘i  3  P°,nt’  Which  ,eavesan  iuipref- 

r  A  T  to  o  o  our  on  the  plate  or  wall.  1 

f  KUF  or  Calthrop,  an  inftrument  with  four  iron 
points^dflpmed^trianguJar-wife ;  fo  as  there  are  always  three 
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points  bearing  on  the  earth,  the  fourth  being  in  the  air.  Se¬ 
veral  of  thefe  fixed  in  the  ground  where  the  cavalry  is  to  oafs, 
flick  into  the  horfes  feet,  and  embarrafs  them. 

C^L7A,RI^°JCaL-’  the  fcalp,  or  upper  part  of  the 
head  ;  fo  called  from  its  growing  bald  firft.  See  Head, 
and  Calvities. 

a  term  in  catholic  countries  fora  kind 
of  chapel  of  devotion,  railed  on  a  hillock  near  acity;  in 

memory  o  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified  near 
Jerufalem. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin,  calvarium,  and  that  from 
ca/vus,  bald ;  in  regard  the  top  of  that  hillock  was  bare,  and 
deititute  of  verdure  :  which  is  alfo  fignified  by  the  Hebrew 
word  golgotba . 

Such  is  the  calvary  of  St.  Valefian,  near  Paris  ;  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in  each  whereof  is  re- 
r  lnc  feuipture  one  of  the  myfteries  of  the  paffion. 

^  A i,  v  1  ISM,  the  do&rine  and  fentiments  o {Calvin  and  his 
followers,  with  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

Calvinifm  fubfifts  in  its  greateft  purity  in  the  city  of  Geneva; 
whence  it  was  firft  propagated  over  France,  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  England.  In  France  it  was  abolifhed  by  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  in  1685.  It  has  been  the  prevail¬ 
ing  religion  in  the  United  Provinces,  ever  fince  the  year  1572. 
In  England  it  has  dwindled  fince  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth; 

and  Arnn°W  Ch,'efly  confined  am°ng  the  diffenters  :  though  it 
till  fubfifts,  a  little  allayed,  in  the  articles  of  the  cftablifhed 
church  ;  and  in  its  rigour  in  Scotland.  Of  the  thirteen  Swifs 
Gan  tons,  there  are  fix  who  profefs  Calvinifm  ;  which  likewife 
obtains  in  the  Palatinate  ;  except  that  of  late  popery  is  there 
becoming  the  reigning  religion. 

n7ndnifti7U,fhl  KS  tenetS  °f  CaMnifm^  are,  if,  That  predefti- 
nation  and  reprobation  are  prior  to  the  prefcience  of  good  or 

evil  works,  idly.  That  predeftination  and  reprobation  depend 
on  the  mere  will  of  God  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  merits 

Z  Z  ma"kl^d-  3 That  God  gives  to  thofe  whom 

he  has  predeftinated  a  fai  th  which  they  cannot  lofe ;  aneceffita- 

ting  grace,  which  takes  away  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and 
that  he  imputes  no  fin  to  them.  Athly,  That  the  righteous  can- 

Tttiy  fZt  T.  ’  by  reaf°n  of  orig*'nal  bn,  which  cleaves 
hem.  stbfy.  That  men  arejuftified  by  faith  only.— The 

modern  Calvinfs  rejedf:  or  palliate  fome  of  thefe  articles. 

In  I  ranee  the  Calvinijls  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hu¬ 
guenots  \  and,  among  the  common  people,  by  that  of  Partail- 
°hPr  7  Germar7  .tlJe7"e  confounded  with  the  Lutherans, 

ffuffhed  hv!hnera  v  Zr°te^antS  ;  °nly  femetimes  diflin- 
gu lined  by  the  name  Reformed.  See  Huguenot. 

.  Gaultier  finds  an  hundred  herefies  in  Calvinifm  ;  but  F 

Francis  Feu-Ardent  improves  vaftly  on  the  lift;  making  the 

C  ATV?  TT  V  c  thao°ne  th°ufand  four  hundred- 
^VoffIofth.Sr^ALrVIT-ISM»  inmedicine,  baldnefs,  ora 
ini  Z  i  ’  efPeciady  °f  the  fynciput,  without  be- 

uf  to.  ugain;  the  moifture  of  the  head  which 

ftould  feed  it,  being  dried  up  by  fome  difeafe,  old  age  or 

CAT  ^nn|,°'Jerrltc  llfe  of  powder,  yc.  See  Hair.  S  ’ 
GALX,  literally  figmfies,  lime;  a  fort  of  ftone  burnt  or  cal- 

mortar"  PU»Tfe’  to  be  ufed  in  the  m’aking  of 

mortar,  &c.  oee  Lime,  Mortar,  &c. 

Calx,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  kind  of  afhe’s,  or  fine  friable  imnal 

Pa7rt  whlch  r^mains  of  metals,  minerals,  &c.  after 
they  have  undergone  the  violence  of  a  fire  for  a  W  time 

cnARciNihTat,orns  have  loftan  their  humid 

Gold  and  filver  after  they  have  been  reduced  toa&fcmay  be 
again  recovered  to  the.r4merformand  nature.  SeeMETAi 

ftetSy  ya  S ufe  in  poI,fllins 

Calx  ofbrafs,  is  called  as  uflum.  See  JEs  ustum. 
%aLx^lead}  1S  denominated  cerufs.  See  Ce  r  u  ss. 

Xot  calxofanumony  fee  Antimonium  Diaphoreticum. 
r  a  t  VTnat°~y;  fec  the  article  Calcaneus. 

CuJ  a  n  Calix>  ln  a  general  fenfe  denotes  a  cup.  See 

Gup  and  Chalice.  v 

Calyx,  in  botany,  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  flower  whofe  bo¬ 
dy,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  is  formed  in  manner  of  a  cup  or  cha¬ 
lice  :  fuch  is  that  of  a  tulip,  &V.  See  Fl  o  w  e  r  P 

Pliny  defines  the  calyx ,  the  cavity  in  the  middlV  nfnd 

TuaTfl  ^am*naand  aP‘ces  contained.  Aufoniu,  ^ 

C  A  l  yx  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  outward  greenifh  cover 
which  encompaffesand  defendsthefoliage.or  leader  ofaflowlr 
ferving  alfo  as  a  bafts,  or  fupport  to  the  whole.  S«Flowe» ' 

In  which  ft  ufe  calyx  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otheiwife  Tailed 
periantbium,  and  by  Dr.  Grew  the  mpakmmt.  See  Pe  r  , 

anthium,  and  Empalement  orI' 

Thecu/yx  is  that  fet  of  leaves  which ’involves  the  petals  as  the 
peta  a  do  the  immediate  organ  of  generation.  SeePE  TA“I 

M.ller  defer, bes  the :  calyx,  as  the  cup  of  a  flower  before  ,  « 

The  cakx  is  fompt c  *  a  ld  op  treesj  are  covered. 

and  in  fome  broke  into  feveTal  inPinks>  &c- 

Saffron  has  no  calyx  •  its  fln  ’  S  U1  f°  eS> 
its  leaves.  See  Saffron  COmeS  °Ut°f  the  Carth  bef°rC 
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C  A  M  • 

CAMAIEU*,orCAMAYEu,a ftone,  whereon  are  found  va- 
"  rious  figures,  and  reprefentations  of  landfkips,  &c.  formed  by 
a  kind  of  Lulus  Naturae  ;  fo  as  to  exhibit  pitfures  without 

^  *  The  word  comes  from  camehuia,  a  name  the  orientals  give  to 
the  onyx,  when  they  find,  in  preparing  it,  another  colour ,  as 
who  fhculd  fay,  a  fecond  Jlone. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  precious  ftones,  as  onyx  s, 
fardoins,  and  agats,  whereon  the  lapidaries  employ  their  art 

to  aid  nature,  and  perfea  thofe  reprefentations.  < 

Camaieu  is  alfo  ufed  fora  painting,  wherein  there  is  only  one 
colour  5  and  where  the  lights  and  fhadows  are  of  gold,  wrought 

on  a  golden,  or  azure  ground.  ...  , 

When  the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French  call  it  cirage  ;  when 
rrrey,  grijjaile.  This  kind  of  work  is  chiefly  ufed  to  reprefent 
Balfo  Relievo’s :  the  Greeks  call  pieces  of  this  fort  Mow^pw- 
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CAMALDULIANS,  or  Cam aldunians,  an  order  of 
religious,  founded  by  St.  Romuald,  in  10C9,  or  according  to 
others,  in  960,  in  the  horrible  defart  of  Camaldoli,  fituate  in 
the  ftate  of  Florence,  on  the  Apennines. 

Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedidt ;  and  their  houfes,  by  the 
ftatutes,  are  never  to  be  lefs  than  five  leagues  from  cities. 

The  Camaldulians  have  not  bore  that  title  from  the  beginning 
of  the  order  ;  till  the  clofe  of  the  Xlth  century  they  were 
called  Romualdins ,  from  the  name  of  their  founder.  Till 
that  time,  Garnaldulian  was  a  particular  name  for  thofe  of  the 
defart  Camaldoli,  and  D.  Grandi  obferves,  was  not  given  to 
the  whole  order,  in  regard  it  was  in  this  monaftery  that  the 
order  commenced  ;  butbecaufe  the  regulation  was  beft  main¬ 
tained  here. 

CAMBER-Bfflm,  in  building,  apiece  of  timber  cut  archwife, 
or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the  middle,  commonly  ufed  in  plat¬ 
forms  ;  as  church  leads,  and  other  occafions,  where  long  and 
ftrong  beams  are  required. — A  camber-beam  is  much  ftronger 
than  another  of  the  fame  fize  ;  fince  being  laid  with  the  hol¬ 
low  fide  downwards,  as  they  ufually  are,  it  reprelents  a  kind 
of  arch. 

CAMBLET*,  orCHAMtET,  a  fluff  fometimes  of  wool, 
fometimes  lilk,  and  fometimes  hair,  efpecially  that  of  goats 
with  wool  or  filk  :  in  others,  the  warp  is  filk  and  wool  twifted 
together,  and  the  woof  hair. 

*  Menage  derives  the  French  word  camelot  (whence  our  cam- 
blet)  from  rambelotto  a  Levantine  term  for  fluffs  made  with  a 
fine  hair  of  a  Turkifh  goat:  whence  the  word  cymatilis  for 
Turkifh  camelot.  Others  call  it  capellota,  from  capellum,  Ihe- 
goat.  Bochart  makes  scambelot,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Giamal,  a  camel.  Others  fetch  camblet  from  the  bare  Latin 
camelus :  on  which  footing  camblet  fhould  properly  fignify,  a 
fluff  made  of  camels  hair. 

England,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  are  the  chief  places 
of  this  manufacture ;  Bruxels  exceeds  them  all  in  the  beauty 
and  quality  of  its  camblets:  thofe  of  England  are  reputed  the 
fecond. 

Figured  Camblets,  are  thofe  of  one  colour,  whereon  are 
ftamped  various  figures,  flowers,  foliages,  b5  c.  by  means  of  hot 
irons,  which  are  a  kind  of  moulds,  pafled,  together  with  the 
fluff,  under  a  prefs.  Thefe  are  chiefly  brought  from  Amiens 
and  Flanders :  the  commerce  of  thefe  was  anciently  much 
more  confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

Water  Camblets,  thofe  which,  after  weaving,  receive  a cer- 
.  tain  preparation  with  water ;  and  are  afterwards  pafled  under 
a  hot  prefs,  which  gives  them  a  fmoothnefs  and  luftre. 

Waved  Camblets,  are  thofe  whereon  waves  are  impreffed,  as 
on  tabbies ;  by  means  of  a  calender,  under  which  they  are 
pafled  and  repafled  feveral  times.  See  Calender. 

The  manufacturers,  <&  c.  of  camblets ,  are  to  take  care  they 
do  not  acquire  any  falfe  and  needlefs  plaits ;  it  being  almoft 
impoflible  to  get  them  out  again.  This  is  notorious,  even  to 
a  proverb :  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  like  camblet ,  he  has  taken  his 
plait. 

CAMBRING,  or  Cambaring. — The  feamen  fay,  a  deck 
lies  cambring ,  when  it  doth  not  lie  level,  but  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end. —Alfo,  if  the  {hip’s  keel  be  bent  in 
the  middle  upwards,  (which  may  happen  from  her  lying  a- 
ground  on  a  place,  where  neither  her  aft  nor  fore-part  touch 
it,  and  from  many  other  reafons  taken  from  her  make)  they 
fay,  She  is  camber -  keeled. 

CAMELEON,  Chameleon,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little 
animal,  famous  among  ancient  and  modern  writers,  for  a 
faculty  it  is  fuppofed  to  have,  of  changing  its  colour,  and  af- 
fuming  thofe  of  the  objeCts  near  it. 

The  cameleon ,  or  chamaleon  is  of  the  lizard  kind  ;  only  its  head 
is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  common  lizard.  It  has  four  feet, 
and  a  long  flat  tail ;  whereby  it  can  hang  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  as  well  as  with  its  feet.  In  Egypt  there  are  fome  a  foot 
long,  including  the  tail ;  but  thofe  of  Arabia  fcarce  exceed  half 
that  length.  Its  fnout  is  long,  its  back  fharp  ;  its  fkin,  from 
the  head  to  the  laft  joint  of  the  tail,  plaited,  and  rough,  fay 
fome,  like  a  faw  :  Dr.  Goddard  fays,  ’tis  grained,  like  afha- 
green  ;  the  biggeft  grains,  or  globular  inequalities,  being  a- 
bout  the  head ;  the  next  on  the  ridge  of  the  back.  Its  head 
is  without  any  neck,  as  in  fiflies :  it  has  two  little  apertures  in 
the  head,  that  ferve  for  noftrils  ;  it  has  no  ears,  nor  does  it 
either  make  or  receive  any  found.  Its  eyes  are  big,  and  ver- 
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latile  this  or  that  way,  without  moving  the  head  :  ordinarily;, 
it  turns  one  of  them  quite  the  contrary  way  to  the  other.  The 
tongue  is  half  the  length  of  the  animal ;  conlifling  of  a  white 
flefh,  round  as  far  as  the  tip,  which  is  flat  and  hollow ;  fome¬ 
what  like  an  elephant’s  probofcis,  or  trunk  ;  and  accordingly, 
fome  call  it  a  trunk.  This  it  can  dart  out  very  nimbly,  and 
draw  back  again,  over  a  bone  which  reaches  from  the  root,  half 
its  length  ;  much  as  a  filk  flocking  is  drawn  off  and  on  the 

leg- 

It  is  a  common  tradition,  that  the  cameleon  lives  on  air;  but 
experience  fliews  the  contrary.  The  great  ufe  of  its  tongue  is  to 
catch  flies,  by  {hooting  it  brifkly  upon  them,  and  entangling 
them  itr  its  probofcis  :  fome  fay,  the  tongue  is  tipped  with  a 
glutinous  matter, which  the  flies  flick  to;  that  at  the  R. Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  they  frequently  obferved  it  to  catch  and 
lwallow  flies  ;  they  found  alfo  the  figns  of  them  in  its  excre¬ 
ments  ;  and,  when  it  was  difledted,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
were  found  full  of  them. 

M.  Perrault  aflures  us,  when  at  reft,  and  in  the  {hade,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  cameleon  is  fomewhat  various  :  that  at  Paris,  was 
of  a  blueifh  grey ;  but,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  this  grey 
changed  into  a  browner  or  darker  grey  ;  and  its  lefs  illumined 
part  into  divers  colours ;  forming  fpots,  half  the  bignefs  of 
a  finger’s  end,  fome  of  them  of  an  ifabella  colour  :  the  grains 
of  the  {kin,  not  illumined  at  all,  refembled  a  cloth,  mixed  of 
divers  colours.  That  at  London,  defcribed  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Franfadlions ,  by  Dr.  Goddard,  was  mixed  of  feveral  co- 
lours,  like  a  medley  cloth  :  the  colours  difcernible,  were  a 
green,  a  fandy  yellow,  and  a  deeper  yellow,  or  liver  colour; 
but  one  might  eafily  imagine  fome  mixture  of  moft,  or  all 
colours.  He  adds,  that  upon  excitation,  or  warming,  it  fud- 
denly  became  full  of  black  fpots,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  great  pin’s 
head,  equally  difperfed  on  the  fides,  &c.  all  which  afterwards 
would  vanifh.  M.  Perrault  obferves  fomewhat  like  this  of 
the  Paris  cameleon ;  viz.  that  upon  handling  and  ftirring  it, 
it  would  appear  fpeckled,  or  ftained  with  dark  fpots,  border¬ 
ing  on  green.  He  adds,  that  wrapping  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth, 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  it  would  be  taken  out  whitilh  ; 
though  not  conftantly  fo :  not  did  it  take  the  colour  of  any 
other  fluff  it  was  wrapped  in.  So  that  what  Theophraftus 
and  Plutarch  write,  that  it  aflumes  all  the  colours  it  comes 
near,  excepting  white,  is  contrary  to  experience.  Monconys 
aflures  us,  that  the  cameleon ,  when  placed  in  the  fun,  appears 
green,  though  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  grafs,  or  other 
green  object;  that  by  thecandle  it  appears  black,  though  placed 
on  white  paper  ;  and  that,  when  {hut  up  in  a  box,  it  becomes 
yellow  and  green  :  and  he  aflerts,  it  never  takes  any  other 
than  thefe  four  colours. 

Naturalifts  are  very  little  agreed,  as  to  the  reafon  or  manner  of 
the  change  of  colour  :  fome,  as  Seneca,  maintain  it  is  done  by 
fuffufion ;  others,  as  Solinus,  by  refledlion ;  others,  as  the  Car- 
tefians,  by  the  different  difpofition  of  the  parts  that  compofe 
the  fkin  ;  which  give  a  different  modification  to  the  rays  of 
light :  others,  as  Dr.  Goddard,  afcribe  the  change  to  the  grains 
of  the  fkin ;  which,  in  the  feveral  poftures,  he  thinks,  may 
{hew  feveral  colours  ;  and,  when  the  creature  is  in  full  vigour, 
may  have,  as  he  terms  it,  rationem  fpeculi ;  that  is,  the  effect 
of  mirrors,  and  reflect  the  colours  of  bodies  adjacent. 

Thefe  hypothefes  are  all  deficient  enough,  and  there  is  ftill 
room  for  a  new  one  of  our  own  :  the  cameleon ,  then,  is  re- 
prefented  to  us  as  an  exceeding  lean  {kinny  animal  ;  infomuch 
that  the  Italians  call  it  a  living  skin.  M.  Perrault  obferves,  of 
that  which  he  difledted  in  the  king’s  library,  that  one  hour 
it  appeared  to  be  a  meer  {kin,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  and  yet 
the  next  it  would  appear  fat  and  plump.  Hence  we  gather, 
that  it  muft  have  an  extraordinary  command  over  the  Ikin, 
as  to  tenfion  or  laxnefs  ;  fince  by  fwelling  its  bulk  its  fkin 
will  be  filled,  the  fibres  thereof  ftretched,  and  the  pores  lef- 
fened :  and  again,  by  withdrawing  its  groflnefs,  the  fkin 
will  be  left  lank  and  fhriveled,  one  part  wrapping  over 
another :  Which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  its  fkin  is  ufually  feen  to  be  full  of  rugae,  or 
little  plaits.  Now  the  animal  having  it  in  his  power  to 
fill  the  {kin  more  or  lefs,  has  it  in  his  power  not  only  to 
alter  the  tone  and  texture  of  the  fibres,  upon  which  their 
reflexive  quality,  in  a  great  meafure  depends  ;  but  alfo  to 
bring  parts  into  fight  which  before  lay  concealed,  or  to 
conceal  fuch  as  before  lay  open :  and  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  parts  which  are  ordinarily  covered,  are  of 
a  fomewhat  different  colour  from  thofe  conftantly  open  to 
the  air. 

On  thefe  principles,  we  believe,  all  the  phaenomena  in  the  ce- 
meleon’s  colour  may  be  folved.  The  animal,  it  is  evident,  has 
a  power  to  refledt  different-coloured  rays  from  the  fame  parts; 
alfo  to  make  certain  parts  refledt,and  to  prevent  others  refledt- 
ing:  and,  hence  that  variety,  that  medley  of  colours.  See 
Ray,  Colour,  Reflection,  &c. 

Matthiolus  relates  feveral  fuperftitious  notions  of  the  ancients 
touching  the  cameleon  ;  as,  that  its  tongue  torn  out,  while  alive, 
helped  the  bearer  to  gain  hislaw-fuit;  that  burning  its  head  and 
throat  with  oaken  wood,  or  roafting  its  liver  on  a  red  tile,  made 
it  thunder  and  rain.  That  its  right  eye,  torn  out  while  living, 
and  fteeped  in  goat’s  milk,  took  away  pearls  in  the  eye;  that  its 
tongue  tied  about  a  woman  with  child,  made  her  delivery^  L.e. 
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That  its  right  jaw  removed  all  fear;  that  its  tail  flopped  the 
courfe  of  rivers.  Pliny  allures  us,  Democritus  had  compofed 
a  whole  book  of  fuch  follies. 

Cameleon,  Chameljeon,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole,  and  in- 
vifible  to  us.  See  Constellation. 

CAMERA  Obfcura,  in  optics,  a  machine,  or  apparatus  re- 
prefenting  an  artificial  eye;  whereon  the  images  of  external 
objects  received  through  a  double  convex  glafs,  are  exhibited 
diltinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a  white  matter 
placed  within  the  machine,  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs.  See 
Artificial  Eye. 

T  he  firft  invention  of  the  camera  obfcura ,  is  afcribed  to  Bap- 
tifta  Porta. 

The  ufe  of  the  Camera  Obfcura  is  manifold:  It  ferves  to  very 
good  purpofes  in  explaining  the  nature  of  vifion;  and  hence 
it  is  that  lome  call  it  the  artificial  eye.  It  affords  very  divert¬ 
ing  fpedlacles;  both  by  exhibiting  images  perfectly  like  their 
objects,  and  each  cloathed  with  their  native  colours;  and  by 
exprefling  at  the  fame  time,  all  their  motions:  which  latter, 
no  other  art  can  imitate.  By  means  of  this  inftrument,  efpe- 
cially  the  third  contrivance  under  mentioned,  a  perfon  un¬ 
acquainted  with  defigning,  will  be  able  to  delineate  objedls 
to  the  laft  accuracy  and  jullnefs;  and  another  well  verfed  in 
painting,  will  find  many  things  herein  to  perfedl  his  art. 

‘The  Theory  of  the  Camera  Obfcura ,  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofition. 

If  an  objedl  A  B,  (Tab.  Optics ,  fig.  16.)  radiate  through  a 
fmall  aperture  C,  upon  a  white  wall  oppofite  thereto;  and 
the  place  of  radiation  behind  the  aperture  b  Ca  be  dark;  the 
image  of  the  objedt  will  be  painted  on  the  wall,  in  an  in¬ 
verted  fituation. 

For,  the  aperture  C  being  very  fmall,  the  rays  iffuing  from 
the  point  B,  will  fall  on  b  ;  thofe  from  the  points  A  and 
D,  will  fall  on  a  and  d:  Wherefore  fince  the  rays  iffu- 
ing  from  the  feveral  points  are  not  confounded  ;  when  re¬ 
flected  from  the  wall,  they  will  carry  with  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpecies  of  the  object,  and  exhibit  its  appearance  on 
the  wall.  But  fince  the  rays  A  C  and  B  C  interfedl  each 
other  in  the  aperture,  and  the  rays  from  the  loweft  points  fall 
on  the  higheft  ;  the  fituation  of  the  object  will  of  neceflity  be. 
-  inverted. 

Hence,  fince  the  angles  at  D  and  d  are  right,  and  the  vertical 
ones  at  C  are  equal ;  B  and  b,  and  A  and  a ,  will  be  alfo  equal ; 
confequently,  if  the  wall,  whereon  the  objedl  is  delineated,  be 
parallel  to  it,  a  b  :  AB::iC:DC.  That  is,  the  height  of 
the  image  will  be  to  the  height  of  the  objedt,  as  the  diftance 
of  the  objedl  from  the  aperture  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  image 
from  the  fame. 

Con  fir  udt  ion  of  a  Camera  Obfcura ,  wherein  the  images  of 
external  objedls  fhall  be  reprefented  diftindtly,  and  in  their 
genuine  colours,  either  in  an  inverted,  or  an  eredl  fitua¬ 
tion.  i.  Darken  a  chamber*  one  of  whofe  windows  looks 
into  a  place  fet  with  various  objects  ;  leaving  only  a  little 
aperture  open  in  the  window.  2.  In  this  aperture  fit  a  lens, 
either  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both  Tides;  to  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  large  fphere.  3.  At  a  due  dillance,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience,  fpread  a  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  un- 
lefs  there  be  a  white  wall  for  the  purpofe  ;  for  on  this,  the 
images  of  the  defired  objects  will  be  delineated  invertedly. 
4.  If  it  be  rather  defired  to  have  them  appear  eredl,  it  is  done 
either  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  placed  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  the  firft  lens ;  or  by  receiving  the  image  on 
a  plane  fpeculum  inclined  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle  of 
450  ;  or  by  means  of  two  lens’s  included  in  a  draw-tube,  in 
lieu  of  one. — Note,  if  the  aperture  do  not  exceed  the  bignefs 
of  a  pea,  the  objedls  will  be  reprefented,  even  though  there 
be  no  lens  at  all  ufed.  i 

To  render  the  images  clear  and  diftindt,  it  is  neceffary  the  ob- 
jedts  be  illumined  by  the  fun’s  light :  they  will  beftill  brighter, 
if  the  fpedtator  firft  flay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark.  Care 
muft  be  likewife  taken,  that  no  light  efcape  through  any 
chinks  ;  and  that  the  wall  be  not  too  much  illumined. 
Farther,  the  greater  diftance  there  is  between  the  aperture  and 
the  wall,  the  larger  and  more  didtindt  will  the  images  be  ;  but 
the  rays  becoming,  thus,  too  much  dilated,  the  brightnefs  of 
the  image  is  weakened,  till  at  length  it  become  invifible. 
Conjiruflion  of  a  portable  Camera  Obfcura.  1.  Provide  a  lit¬ 
tle  cheft,  or  box  of  dry  wood,  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  17.)  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelepiped  ;  its  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and 
its  length  two  or  more  feet ;  according  to  the  different  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens’s.  2.  In  the  plane  B  D  fit 
a  Aiding  tube  E  F  with  two  lens’s  ;  or,  to  fet  the  image 
at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  tube,  with  three  lens’s  convex  on 
both  Tides :  the  diameter  of  the  two  outer,  or  forwarder,  to 
be  of  a  foot;  that  of  the  inner  lefs,  v.  g.  t§<5.  3.  With¬ 
in  the  cheft  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  tube,  fet  up  an  oiled 
paper,  perpendicularly,  G  H,  fo  as  images  thrown  upon  it 
may  be  feen  through.  Laftly,  in  I  make  a  round  hole,  fo 
as  a  perfon  may  look  conveniently  through  it  with  both  eyes. 

If  then  the  tube  be  turned  towards  the  objedts,  (the  lens’s 
being  at  their  proper  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  experiment) 
the  obj edts  will  be  delineated  on  the  paper  G  H,  eredt  as 
before. 
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Another  portable  Camera  may  be  thus  made.  1.  Inthemiddle 
ofacillula,  or  cheft,  ( I  ab.  Optics ,  fig.  18.)  raife  a  little  tur¬ 
ret,  either  round  or  fquare  H  I,  open  towards  the  objedt  A  B. 
2.  Behind  the  aperture,  incline  a  little  plain  mirror  a  b ,  to  an 
angle  of  45  which  may  refledt  the  rays,  A  a  and  B  b,  upon  a 
lens  convex  on  both  Tides  G,  included  in  a  tube  G  L.  3.  At 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  thereof,  place  a  table  covered  with  a 
white  paper  EF,  to  receive  the  image  a  3.  Laftly,  in  N  M 
make  an  oblong  aperture  to  look  through. 

CAMISADE*  ,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  attack  by  furprize,  in  the 
night,  or  at  the  point  of  day  ;  when  the  enemy  are  fuppofed 
a-bed. 

*  The  word  is  faid  to  have  took  its  rife  from  an  attack  of  this 
kind  ;  wherein,  as  a  badge,  or  fignal  to  know  one  another  by, 
they  bore  a  lhift,  in  French  called  cbemife ,  or  camife ,  over 
their  arms. 

CAMISARDS*,  or  Camisars,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Calviniffs  of  the  Cevennes,  who  formed  a  league, 
and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in  the  year  1688. 

*  The  reafon  of  the  name  is  difputed.  Some  derive  it  from 
camifade,  in  regard  of  the  fuddennefs  of  their  attacks  and 
incurfions  from  their  mountains  ;  others  from  camife ,  which 
in  that  country  fignifies  a  lhift ;  either  by  reafon  tfiey  want¬ 
ed,  or  plundered  linen  for  fhifts ;  or  wore  clothes  that  re- 
fembled  fhifts.  Others,  with  more  probability,  from  camis , 
a  high  or  beaten  road  ;  by  reafon  the  roads  were  infeiled  by 
the  camifards. 

CAMP,  a  fpacious  poll,  or  fpot  of  ground,  where  an  army 
refts,  intrenches  itfelf,  or  plants  a  piquet-watch,  to  lodge  fe- 
cure  either  in  tents,  or  barracks. 

The  camp  is  fometimes  covered  by  an  intrenchment ;  fome- 
times  by  the  advantage  of  its  poll :  fometimes  it  is  inclofed 
with  chevaux  de  frife  laid  a-crofs  each  other  ;  the  ordinary 
pradtice  of  the  old  prince  of  Orange. 

T.  he  chief  fkill  of  a  general  lies  in  the  art  of  incamping  well: 
this  the  Romans  were  unacquainted  with,  till  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  ;  from  whofe  camp  they  learned  to  model  their  own. 
Till  then,  they  knew  not  how  to  poft  themfelves  to  advan¬ 
tage,  nor  with  any  order  in  their  camp. 

An  incampment ,  or  funding  camp ,  is  always  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  water,  forage  and  fewel;  with  the  means  of  covering 
and  retrenching  itfelf. 

Roe,  deferibing  the  great  Mogul’s  camp,  fays,  it  is  twenty 
Englifh  miles  round,  and  contains  more  fpace  than  the  largeft 
city  in  Europe  ;  that  it  is  compofed  of  800000  men,  and  40000 
elephants  ;  and  what  increafes  the  miracle  is,  that  all  thefe  tents 
are  pitched  in  four  hours  time. 

Flying- Camp,  is  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe  or  dragoons,  to  which 
are  fometimes  added  foot ;  commanded  ufually  by  a  lieute¬ 
nant-general. 

This  always  keeps  the  field,  making  frequent  motions  both  to 
cover  thegarrifonsinpofleffion,  and  to  infultand  keep  the  ad- 
verfary  in  continual  alarm,  and  oblige  him  to  make  diverfions. 

CAMPAIGN,  a  military  term,  fignifying  the  fpace  of  time 
during  which  armies  are  maintained,  yearly,  in  the  field. 

The  Germans  begin  their  campaign  very  late  ;  ufually  waiting 
for  harveft  :  the  French  are  always  early,  and  begin  fometimes 
in  winter,  by  which  they  have  reaped  great  advantages. 
CAMPANULOUS,  or  Campaniformis,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  refemble  the  fhape  of  a  bell. 
See  Flower,  and  Plant. 

CAMPECHE,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  Yucatan,  a 
province  of  America,  ufed  in  dying. 

The  heart  of  the  tree,  which  alone  is  ufed,  is  at  firft  red  ;  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  felled  fome  time,  it  becomes  black;  and,  if 
fteeped  in  water,  gives  a  black  tincture,  fuch  as  may  be 
wrote  withal. 

It  is  very  heavy,  burns  admirably,  and  gives  a  clear  lafting 
flame.  See  Indian  Wood. 

CAMPHOR,  or  Camphire  *,  a  white.  Alining,  tranfparent, 
friable,  inflammable,  odoriferous,  volatile  gum,  or  refin,  of  a 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  very  hot  in  the  mouth  ;  flowing  from  a  tree 
of  the  fame  name,  frequent  in  the  iflands  of  Borneo,  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  neighbouring  mountainous  coafts  of  India ; 
refembling  a  walnut-tree. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  capur ,  or  caphur  5  which 
fignify  the  fame  thing. 

Camphor  diftils  from  the  tree  in  manner  of  a  gum  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  molt  plentifully  in  the  time  of  earthquakes  and  ftorms. 
M.  Lemery  fays,  the  camphor  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  * 
where  it  thickens  into  little  grains  of  different  figures  and  fizes" 
very  dry,  friable,  light,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  &c.  Thefe  little 
grains  falling  on  one  another,  adhere  lightly  together,  and 
form  maffes ;  which  being  fqueezed  a  little  by  the  fingers 
granulate  again  into  fmall  corpufcles,  like  fait. 

Some  authors  make  two  different  kinds  o i  camphor,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  where  they  are  found  •  that 
in  the  veins  of  the  wood,  is  faid  to  be  different  from  that  which 
oozes  out  upon  breaking  the  bark. 

The  camphor,  it  is  faid,  being  at  firft  red,  is  whitened  either  by 
the  fun  or  the  fire.  In  effedt,  we  have  but  little  of  rhe  raw  na¬ 
tural  camphor  among  us  ;  the  Dutch  take  care  that  it  come  all 
rehned  by  fubhmation,  and  prepared  to  our  hands. 

Manner  of  refining  crude  Camphor.  The  method  is  to  fet  it  to 
fublime  in  lubliming  pots ;  when  the  veffel  is  half  full-  it  is  flop¬ 
ped, 
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ped,  and  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  j  where  only  the  pureft  part 
rtfes  at  fiilt;  but,  by  degrees,  the  whole  is  fublimed,  except 
a  caput  mortuum,  or  earthy  part  flicking  at  bottom  :  They 
then  melt  it  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  run  it  into  moulds  to 
give  it  what  figure  they  pleafe.— It  is  fo  volatile,  and  apt  to 
evaporate  in  fmoke,  that  the  merchants  ordinarily  inclofe  it 
in  line-feed,  that  the  vifcofity  of  that  grain  may  keep  its  par 
tides  together. 

Camphor  has  various  ufes  ;  as  in  fire-works*  in  making  var- 
nifh,  &c.  In  the  courts  of  the  eaftern  princes,  it  is  burnt, 
together  with  wax,  to  illumine  the  night*  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  inflammable,  fo  as  to  burn  and  preferve  its  flame  in  water  j 
and  in  burning  it  confumes  wholly,  leaving  no  fcorium  be¬ 
hind  :  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in  medicine. 

Camphor  is  the  mod  efficacious  diaphoretic  known  ;  its  great 
lubtilty  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  fubftance  of  the  parts, 
almoft  as  foon  as  the  warmth  of  the  ftomach  has  fet  it  in 
motion.  It  is  ufed  in  caries’s  of  the  bones,  as  a  detergent 
in  wounds,  to  refill  gangrenes,  (Ac.  When  mixed  with 
the  fubtile  falts  of  cantharides,  it  prevents  their  injuring 
the  bladder ;  its  exquifite  finenefs  inabling  it  to  follow  them 
into  all  the  meanders  of  the  veffels,  and  to  fheath  their 
afperities. 

Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  camphor  begins  to  be  mixed,  and 
that  to  good  purpofe,  with  mercurials,  to  guard  againft  their 
flimulating  properties,  and  to  fend  them  into  the  fineft  paf- 
fages,  to  operate  by  fufion,  and  the  force  of  impulfe.  For 
not  only  mercurius  dulcis  or  calomel,  may  be  hereby  re- 
ftrained  from  manifeft  operation  in  the  glands  about  the 
mouth ;  but  alfo  the  mineral  turbith,  which  of  itfelf  acts 
very  ftrongly  by  ftool  and  vomit,  when  mixed  with  camphor, 
will  be  much  lefs  felt  in  thofe  refpe&s ;  and  will  go  into  the 
fartheft  circuit  of  motion,  and  promote  the  cutaneous  dis¬ 
charge,  in  a  more  efficacious  manner  than  any  medicine  of 
lefs  fpecifick  gravity. 

M.  Lemery  endeavoured  at  a  chymical analyfis  o f  camphor',  but 
either  its  parts  were  too  fine  and  volatile  to  be  carried  to  any 
greater  degree  of  purity  or  fubtilty  by  any  chymical  procefs’- 
or  it  was  owing  to  the  clofe  union  of  its  principles,  which  in 
all  appearance  mull  be  an  oil  and  a  volatile  fait,  that  they 
could  not  be  feparated. 

Camphor ,  he  obferves,  does  not  diflolve  in  aqueous  or  phleg¬ 
matic  liquors  ;  but  in  fulphurous  ones  it  does  ;  not  in  alcalines 
nor  even  in  fome  acids :  but  in  fpirit  of  nitre  it  diflolves  per¬ 
fectly  ;  and  is  the  foie  refin  that  does  fo.  This  diflolution  is 
ordinarily  called  oil  of  camphor  j  and  it  is  to  this  the  medici¬ 
nal  virtue  of  camphor  in  wounds,  gangrenes,  and  caries’s  isaf- 
cribed.  They  ufe  not  to  take  it  internally,  for  fear  of  its 
fharpnefs  and  corrofivenefs ;  though  M.  Lemery  has  found 
good  effeCts  from  two  or  three  drops  by  the  mouth,  in  ob- 
flructions  and  fits  of  the  mother  j  indeed,  he  generally  mix¬ 
ed  it  with  as  much  oil  of  amber. 

There  is  a  common  verfe  to  the  difcredit  o f  camthor*  as  if  its 
fmell  emafculated  :  . 

Camphora  per  Nares  cajlrat  odore  Mares . 

But  the  proverb,  according  to  Scaliger  and  Tulpius,  is  falfe. 
Camphor ,  being  boiled  in  aqua  vitse,  in  a  clofe  place,  till  the 
whole  be  evaporated  ;  if  a  lighted  torch  or  candle  be  intro¬ 
duced,  the  air  in  the  whole  place  will  immediately  catch  fire 
and  appear  in  a  flame,  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  place 
or  the  fpeCfators. 

It  has  been  found,  in  Ceylon,  that  the  root  of  the  tree  which 
yields  cinnamon,  yields,  by  incifion,  a  liquor  that  has  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  camphor ,  and  many  of  its  virtues  ;  whence  natura- 
lifts,  by  miftake,  have  fuppofed  that  all  camphor  came  from 
that  tree.— There  is  alfo  a  fmell  of  camphor  in  feveral  other 
plants,  as  in  camphoreta,  abrotonum,  rofemary,  &c. 

Artificial  Camphor,  is  prepared  with  fandarach,  and  white  vine¬ 
gar  diftilled,  kept  twenty  days  in  horfe-dung,  and  afterwards 
expofed  a  month  to  the  fun  to  dry ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
camphor  is  found,  in  form  of  the  cruft  of  a  white  loaf.— This 
is  alfo  called  juniper  gum ,  white  varnijh ,  and  majlic . 
CAMPUS  Mali,  or  Martii,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  an  anniver- 
fary  affembly  of  our  anceftors,  held  on  May-day  ;  where  they 
confederated  together  for  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft 
all  its  enemies.  See  Field.  S 

CAMUS,  a perfon  with  alow  flat  nofe,  hollowed  or  funk  in 
the  middle.  See  Nose. 

The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties.  Rubruquis 
Obfer'es  that  the  w.fe  of  the  great  Ienghis  Kan,  a  celebrated 
beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe. 

Canales,  in  anatomy,  a  duff,  or  paffage,  through 
ic  any  of  the  juices,  or  fluids  of  the  body  flow.  See  Duct 
and  Channel.  1  5 

Canal  of  the  Larmier,  the  hollowed  plafond  or  foffitofacor- 
anT Soft i^omakeS  thependant  couchette.  See  Larmier, 

Canal  of  the  Volute ,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of  the  cir- 
cumvoktioDs,  enclofed  byaliftel.  See  Volute. 

are  three  in  the 

veftibulum.  See  Ear.  P  ty  as  many  orifices  into  the 
They  are  of  three  different  fizes,  ma;Br  ,  .  . 

In  d,ffcrent  fubjeas,  they  are  fre,ue„,’jy  different^  taTre 
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always  alike  in  the  fame :  the  reafon,  Valfalva  ingenioufty 
conjectures  to  be,  that  as  a  part  of  the  tender  auditory  nerve 
is  lodged  in  thefe  canals ,  fo  they  are  of  three  feveral  fizes 
the  better  to  fujt  all  the  variety  of  tones  j  fome  of  the  canals 
fuiting  fome  t<6nes,  and  others  others.  And  though  there 
be  fome  difference  in  the  form  and  fize  of  thefe  canals  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons ;  yet  left  there  fhould  be  any  difcord  in  the  au¬ 
ditory  oigans  of  the  fame  man,  thefe  canals  are  always  in 
exact  conformity  to  one  another,  in  the  fame  man.  See 
Hearing  and  Sound 

Canalis,  °r  Ca^namculus  Arteriofus ,  in  anatomy,  avef- 
fel,  obferved  in  foetus’s,  but  which,  after  delivery,  grows  ufe- 
lefs,  and  difappears.  It  is  a  little  tube,  which  joining 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  ferves  to  convey  the  blood 
out  of  one  into  the  other,  without  palling  through  the  lungs. 

SeehoETus, and  Circulation.  5 

C  A  N  C  E L 1 E  R,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  light  flown  hawk,  in 
her  Hooping,  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to 
recover  her  felf  before  fhe  feizes.  6  '' 

C  ^  N  C  EL  LI N G*>  in  civil  law,  an  aft  whereby  a  per¬ 
fon  confents,  that  fome  former  deed  be  rendered  null,  and  void 
—This  is  otherwife  called  Refciffion.  See  Rescission 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellare ,  to  incompafs.  or 
pale  a  thing  round.  r 

In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  cancel ,  is  to  deface  an 
obligation,  by  palfing  the  pen  from  top  to  bottom,  or  acrofs 
it ;  which  makes  a  kind  of  chequer  lattice,  which  the  Latins 

call  cancelli. 

CANCER,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  j  ordinarily  reprefen  ted  on  the  globe  in  form  of  a  crab, 
and  in  aftronomical  books  denoted  by  a  figure  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  number  fixty-nine.  See  Sign,  and  Con¬ 
stellation. 

The  ftars  in  the  fign  Cancer ,  Ptolemy  makes  13  j  Tycho  ie  ; 
Bayer  and  Hevelius  29  j  Mr.  Flamftead  no  lefs  than  71! 
—Their  order,  names,  places,  longitude,  latitude,  magnitude* 
C5 c.  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue ,  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  fituations  of  the  fiars,  00 
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In  extremity  of  preced.  north  foot 
Subfequent  and  more  fouthern 

5 

In  the  preced.  and  more  fouthly.  foot 
In  the  preced.  north  foot,  fouth 
10 

In  the  fecond  north  foot,  upper  7 

under  y 

Againft  the  tail,  Ptolem.  25th.  21 
*5 

Againft  the  extrem.  of  the  2d  fo.  foot 
The  north  of  the  3d  north  foot 
In  the  origin  of  the  3d  north  foot 
In  the  back,  behind  the  tail 
20 
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Si 
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Si 
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The  firft  in  the  4th  north 

The  fecond  foot 
In  the  orig.  of  preced.  northn.  claw 
Subfequent,  and  more  foutherly 
25 

The  laft  of  three 

The  fecond 

The  third 
30 

The  preced.  fo.  of  Q  of  the  breaft 
Fourth  and  fubfequent  "" 

Preced.  north  in  the  Q  of  the  breaft 


rtm.  ,  ?5 

The  preced.  in  the  3d  fouthern  foot 
The  fubfequent 

Nebulous  ftars  in  the  middle  of  * 
the  breaft,  called  Prafepe. 

40 

Subfeq.  no.  in  the  Q  called  N.  Aftllus 
Preced.  in  the  4th  louth  foot 

Southern  ftar  in  Q  called  So.  Afellus 
In  the  north  claw. 

T  ,  45 

In  the  extrem.  of  the  4th  fo.  foot 
Subfequent  in  the  fouthern  foot 
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Names  and  fit  uat  ions  of 
the  fan. 
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Second 

Third 

Preced.  in  the  middle  of  the  n.  claw 

Fourth 

Second 

That  preced.  the  fouthern  claw 
2d  and  fubf.  in  middle  of  the  claw 
Firft  in  theorig.  of  the  fouth.  claw 
Second  and  fouthern 

Third 

60 

In  the  fouthern  claw 
The  laft  of  four  at 
Fifth  of  thofe  following  the  n.  claw 
In  the  northern  eye 
Laft  of  thofe  following  the  n.  claw 
65 

In  the  extr.  of  the  apert.  of  n.  claw 

Subfequent  in  the  fouthern  claw 
In  the  fouthern  eye 


In  the  aperture  of  the  fouth  claw 
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Tropic  of  Cancer,  in  aftronomy,  a  leffer  circle  of  the  fphere 
parallel  to  the  equator  ;  and  palling  through  the  beginning  of 
the  fign  Cancer.  See  Tropic  ;  fee  alfo  Sphere, 

Cancer,  in  medicine,  a  roundifh,  hard,  ragged,  imrrioveable 
tumour,  of  an  alh,  or  livid  colour ;  incompaffed  round  with 
branched  turgid  veins,  full  of  black  muddy  blood  ;  fituate 
chiefly  in  the  gland ulous  parts :  fo  called,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  in  figure  to  the  crab-fifh,  or, 
as  others  fay,  becaufe  like  that  fifh,  when  once  it  has  got  hold, 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  drive  it  away. 

It  begins  without  any  pain,  and  appears,  at  firft,  like  a  chi¬ 
cory  pea  ;  but  grows  apace,  and  becomes  very  painful. 

The  cancer  arifes  principally  on  the  lax  gland  ulous  parts,  as 
the  breafts  and  emun<5lories  :  it  is  moft  frequent  in  women, 
efpecially  fuch,  fays  Stolterfoth,  as  are  barren,  or  live  in  celi¬ 
bacy.  The  reafon  of  its  appearing  in  the  breafts  more  than 
other  parts,  is,  that  being  full  of  glands,  with  lymphatics  and 
blood-veflels  among  them,  the  fmalleft  contuhon,  compref- 
iion,  or  pundlion,  extravafates  thofe  liquors  ;  which  growing, 
by  degrees,  acrimonious,  form  the  cancer.  Hence,  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  aft  fay,  that  a  cancer  is  that  in  the  glands,  which  a 
caries  is  in  the  bones,  and  a  gangrene  in  the  flefhy  parts.  The 
cancer ,  however,  is  fometimes  found  in  other  foft,  fpongy 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  there  have  been  fome  found  in  the 
gums,  belly,  neck  of  the  matrix,  ureter,  lips,  nofe,  cheeks, 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  even  the  fhoulders,  as  Stolterfoth  {hews. 
A  cancer  ariftng  on  the  legs,  is  called  a  Lupus  •,  on  the  face,-  or 
nofe,  a  Noli  me  t anger e.  See  Noli. 

Cancers  are  divided,  according  to  their  feveral  ftages,  into  oc¬ 
cult,  and  open  or  ulcerated. 

Occult  Cancers  are  thofe  not  arrived  at  their  ftate,  or  not  vet 

burft. 

Ulcerated  Cancers,  are  known  by  their  roughnefs  and  fulnefs  of 
holes,  through  which  oozes  a  filthy,  {linking,  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter,  frequently  yellowifli ;  by  their  pungent  pain,  which  re- 
fembles  the  pricking  with  a  thoufand  pins  ;  by  their  black- 
nefs  ;  the  fwelling  of  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  ;  and  the  veins  a- 
bout  it,  which  are  blackifh,  tumid,  and  varicofe. 

Sometimes  the  extremities  of  the  blood-veflels  are  gnawed  off, 
and  the  blood  iflues  out.  In  a  cancer  of  the  bread,  the  adja¬ 
cent  flefti  is  fometimes  fo  confumed,  that  one  may  fee  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  occafions  a  flow  fever,  a  loathing, 
oftentimes  faintings,  fometimes  a  dropfy,  and  laftly  death. 
The  immediate  caufe  of  a  cancer ,  feems  to  be  a  too  corrofive 
volatile  fait,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  arfenic,  formed  by 
the  ftagnation  of  humours,  &c.  Stolterfoth  obferves,  that  it 
has  been  frequently  cured  by  mercury  and  falivation.  Some 
take  the  ulcerous  cancer  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  little  worms,  which  devour  the  flefh  by  degrees.  The 
cancer  is  allowed  the  moft  terrible  evil  that  befalls  the  body : 
it  is  ufually  cured  while  yet  a  fmall  tumour,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  nut,  or  at  moft  of  a  fmall  egg,  by  extirpation:  when  it  feizes 
the  bread,  or  is  burft  into  an  ulcer,  amputation  takes  place. 
CANDIDATE  *,  a  perfon  who  ftands  for  fome  poft  or 


place,  either  of  honour  or  profit. 
ficer. 


See  Office,  and  Of- 


*  The  word  is  Latin,  candidatus,  formed  of  Candidas,  white, 
by  reafon  of  a  white  fhining  garment,  toga  Candida,  wherein 
thofe  who  afpired  to  preferments  in  ancient  Rome,  were  habit¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  their  appearing  for  the  fame,  efpecially  at 
the  public  aflemblies,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the 
croud. 

CANDID  AT  I  milites,  were  an  order  of  foldiers  of  tall  ftature, 
who  ferved  as  the  emperor’s  bodv  guards,  to  defend  him  in  fight. 
Vol.  I.  Ny  23.  '  , 


They  were  thus  denominated,  becaufe  cloathed  in  white,  ei¬ 
ther  that  they  might  be  the  more  confpicuous  and  their  acti¬ 
ons  more  taken  notice  of,  or  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as 
in  the  way  to  higher  preferments.  Cedrenus  obferves,  that  it 
was  the  younger  Gordian  who  inftituted  the  candidati ,  as  alfo 
the  protedlores  and  Jcholares.  Lhe  fcholares  were  chofe  out  of 
the  troops,  and  confided  of  perfons  who  bed:  underftood  the 
art  of  war  :  out  of  thefe  fcholares  were  chofe  the  candidati ,  who 
were  fuch  as  were  tailed  and  ftrongeft,  and  had  moft  of  the 
martial  air  ;  proper  to  inlpire  terror,  fays  the  chronicon  of 
Alexandria.  The  proteflores  were  a  middle  order. 

CANDLE  *,  a  cotton  or  linen  wick,  loofely  twilled,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  tallow,  wax,  or  fperma-ceti,  in  a  cylindrical  fi¬ 
gure ;  which  being  lighted  at  the  end,  ferves  to  illumine  a 
place  in  the  abfence  of  the  fun.  See  Sper MA-Ceti. 

*  The  word  candle  comes  from  the  Latin  candela,  and  that  from 
candor,  of  candeo  I  burn  ;  whence  alfo  the  middle  age  Greek 
xar LnAa. 

A  tallow  candle ,  to  be  good,  mud  be  half  fheep’s  tallow,  half 
bullock’s ;  that  of  hogs  making  them  gutter,  give  an  ill  fmell, 
and  a  thick  black  fm oak.  See  Tallow. 

Tallow  candles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  dipped ,  the  other 
moulded:  the  firft,  which  are  thofe  in  ordinary  ufe,  are  of  an 
old  {landing  ;  the  latter  are  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
Sieur  le  Brez,  at  Paris.  The  manufacture  of  the  two  kinds  is 
very  different,  excepting  in  what  relates  to  melting  of  the  tal¬ 
low,  and  making  the  wick,  which  is  the  fame  in  both. 

Method  of  making  Candles.  The  tallows  being  weighed  and 
mixed  in  their  due  proportion,  are  cut  or  hacked  into  pieces, 
to  facilitate  their  melting,  and  thrown  into  a  pot  or  boiler, 
having  a  cavity  of  fome  depth  running  round  the  top,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  boiling  over.  Being,  thus,  perfedlly,  melted,  and 
fkimmed,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  in,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  quantity  of  tallow,  which  ferves  to  precipitate 
the  impurities  of  the  tallow,  which  had  efcaped  the  fltimmer, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  tallow,  however,  intended 
for  the  three  firft  dips,  fnuft  have  no  water  ;  in  regard,  the 
dry  wick,  imbibing  the  water  readily,  makes  the  candles  fpit 
and  crackle  in  the  burning.  The  melted  tallow  is  now  empti¬ 
ed  through  a  fierce  into  a  tub,  having  a  tap  for  letting  it  out, 
as  occafion  requires.  The  tallow  thus  prepared,  may  be  ufed 
after  having  flood  three  hours ;  and  will  continue  fit  for  ufe 
twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  fifteen  in  winter. 

For  the  wicks ,  they  are  made  of  fpun  cotton,  which  the  chand¬ 
lers  buy  in  Ikeins  ;  and  wind  off  three  or  four  together,  accord- 
mg  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  wick,  into  bottoms,  or 
clues,  whence  they  are  cut  out  with  an  inftrument  contriyed 
for  that  purpofe,  into  pieces  of  the  length  of  the  candle  requi¬ 
red  ;  then  put  on  the  {ticks,  or  broches,  or  elfe  placed  in  the 
moulds,  as  the  candles  are  intended  to  be  either  dipped  or 
moulded.  r 

Making  of  dipped  Candles.  The  liquid  tallow  is  drawn  off, 
from  the  tub  above-mentioned,  into  a  veflel  called  the  mould, 
link,  or  abyfs,  of  an  angular  form,  perfectly  like  a  prifin,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  not  equilateral ;  the  fide  on  which  it  opens  be¬ 
ing  only  ten  inches  high;  and  the  others,  which  make  its 
depth,  fifteen.  On  the  angle,  formed  by  the  two  great  fide;, 
it  is  fupported  by  two  feet,  and  is  placed  on  a  kind  of  bench, 
in  form  of  a  trough,  to  catch  the  droppings,  as  the  candles  are 
taken  out  each  dip.  At  a  convenient  diftance  from  this,  is 
leated  the  workman,  who  takes  two  flicks,  or  broches,  at  a 
time,  ftrung  with  the  proper  number  of  wicks,  viz.  fixteen, 
if  the  candles  are  to  be  of  eight  in  the  pound  ;  twelve,  if  of  fix 
in  the  pound,  &c.  and  holding  them  equi-diftant,  by  means  of 
the  fecond  and  third  finger  of  each  hand,  which  he  puts  be¬ 
tween  them,  he  immerges  the  wicks  twO  or  three  times  for 
their  firft  lay,  and,  holding  them  fome  time  over  the  opening 
of  the  veflel  to  let  them  drain,  hangs  them  on  a  rack,  where 
they  continue  to  drain  and  grow  dry.  When  dry,  thev  are 
dipped  a  fecond  time,  then  a  third,  as  before  ;  only  for  the 
third  lay  they  are  but  immerged  twice,  in  all  the  reft  thrice. 
This  operation  is  repeated  more  or  lefs  times,  according  to  the 
intended  thicknefs  of  the  candle.  With  the  laft  dip  they  neck 
them  ;  i.  e.  plunge  them  below  that  part  of  the  wick  where 
the  other  lays  ended. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  during  the  operation,  the  tallow  is 
ftirred  from  time  to  time,  and  the  flock  fupplied  with  frefh 
tallow.  When  the  candles  are  finilhed,  their  peaked  ends  or 
bottoms,  are  taken  off ;  not  with  any  cutting  inftrument  ’but 
by  paffing  them  over  a  kind  of  flat  brazen  plate,  heated ’to  a 
proper  pitch  by  a  fire  underneath  ;  which  melts  down  as  much 
as  is  requifite. 

Method  of  mating  Mould  Candles.  Thefe  candles  are  made  in 
moulds  of  difterent  matters  :  brafs,  tin,  and  lead  are  the  molt 
ordinary.  Tin  is  the  belt,  and  lead  is  the  word.  Each  can,!!, 
has  its  mould  confiding  of  three  pieces,  the  neck,  (haft,  and 
foot :  the Jhaft  is  a  hollow  metal  cylinder,  of  the  diameter  and 
length  of  the  candle  propoled :  at  the  extremity  of  this  is  the 
neck  ;  which  is  a  little  metallic  cavity,  in  form  of  a  dome  ; 
having  a  moulding  with, n-fide,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  with 
a  hole  big  enough  for  the  wick  to  pafs  through.  At  the  other 
extremity  is  the/oe/,  m  form  of  a  little  tunnel,  through  which 

the  twv  .  a  _°7  runs  lnt0  the  mould.  The  neck  is  foldered  to 
3  u  the  loot  is  moveable,  beingapplied  when  the  wick 
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is  to  be  put  in,  and  taken  off  again  when  the  candle  is  cold. 
A  little  beneath  the  place  where  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  fhaft, 
is  a  kind  of  firing  of  metal,  which  ferves  to  fupport  that  part 
of  the  mould,  and  to  prevent  the  fhaft  from  entering  too  deep 
in  the  table  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Laftly,  in  the  hook  of 
the  foot,  is  a  leaf  of  the  fame  metal,  foldered  within-fide,  which 
advancing  into  thecentre,  ferves  to  keep  up  the  wick  ;  which 
is  here  hooked  on,  precifely  in  the  middle  of  the  mould.  1  he 
wick  is  introduced  into  the  fhaft  of  the  mould,  by  a  piece  of 
wire,  which  being  thruft  through  the  aperture  of  the  hook,  till 
it  come  out  at  the  neck,  the  wick  is  tied  to  it ;  fo  that  in  draw¬ 
ing  it  back,  the  wick  comes  along  with  it,  leaving  only  enough 
a-top  for  the  neck  ;  the  other  end  is  faftened  to  the  hook,  which 
thus  keeps  it  perpendicular.  The  moulds,  in  this  condition, 
are  difpofed  in  a  table  pierced  full  of  holes,  the  diameter  of 
each  being  about  an  inch :  thefe  holes  receive  the  moulds  in¬ 
verted,  as  far  as  the  firing  in  the  foot.  Being  thus  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly,  they  are  filled  with  melted  tallow,  (prepared  as 
before)  drawn  out  of  the  tap  into  a  tin  pot ;  and  thence  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  foot.  After  the  moulds  have  flood  long  enough  to 
cool,  for  the  tallow  to  have  arrived  at  its  confiflence,  th e  candle 
is  taken  out,  by  taking  off  the  foot,  which  brings  the  candle  a- 
long  with  it.  Thofe  who  aim  at  perfection  in  their  work, 
bleach  or  whiten  their  candles ,  by  faflening  them  on  rods  or 
broches,  and  hanging  them  out  to  the  dew,  and  earliefl  rays 
of  the  fun,  for  eight  or  ten  days:  care  being  taken  to  fkreen 
them  in  the  day-time  from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
and  in  the  night  from  rain,  by  waxed  cloths. 

Wax  Candles  are  made  of  a  cotton  or  flaxen  wick,  flightly 
twilled,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wax. — Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds ;  fome  called  tapers ,  ufed  to  illumine 
churches,  proceflions,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c.  See  Taper  ; 
and  others  ufed  on  ordinary  occafions.- 

For  the  firfl  kind,  their  figure  is  conical,  flill  diminifhing  from 
the  bottom,  which  has  a  hole  to  receive  the  hook  of  the  candle- 
Hick,  to  the  top  which  ends  in  a  point :  the  latter  kind  are 
cylindrical.  The  firfl  are  either  made  with  a  ladle ,  or  with 
the  hand. 

Manner  of  making  Wax  Candles  with  the  Ladle.  The  wicks 
being  twifled,  and  cut  of  the  proper  length,  a  dozen  of  them 
are  tied  by  the  neck,  at  equal  diflances,  round  an  iron  circle, 
fufpended  direClly  over  a  large  bafon  of  copper  tinned,  and  ful 
of  melted  wax  :  a  large  ladle  full  of  this  wax,  is  poured  gently, 
by  inclination,  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks,  one  after  another ;  fo 
that  running  down,  the  whole  wick  is  thus  covered :  the  fur- 
plus  returning  into  the  bafon ;  where  it  is  kept  warm  by  a  pan 
of  coals  underneath  it.  They  thus  continue  to  pour  on  the 
wax,  till  the  candle  arrive  at  its  deflined  bignefs  :  flill  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  three  firfl  ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the 
wick,  the  fourth  at  the  height  of  f ,  the  fifth  at  f,  and  the 
fixth  at  | ;  by  which  means  the  candle  arrives  at  its  pyramida 
form.  The  candles  are  then  taken  down  hot,  and  laid  a-fideofeach 
other,  in  a  feather-bed  folded  in  two,  to  preferve  their  warmth, 
and  keep  the  wax  foft :  They  are  then  taken  and  rolled,  one 
by  one,  on  an  even  table,  ufually  of  walnut-tree,  with  a  long 
fquare  inflrument  of  box,  fmooth  at  bottom.  The  candle  be¬ 
ing  thus  rolled  and  fmoothed,  its  big  end  is  cut  off,  and  a  co¬ 
nical  hole  made  in  it. 

Manner  of  making  Wax  Candles  hy  the  Hand.  The  wick  being 
difpofed,  as  in  the  former,  they  begin  to  foften  the  wax,  by 
working  it  feveral  times  in  hot  water,  contained  in  a  brafs  cal¬ 
dron,  tinned,  very  narrow  and  deep.  A  piece  of  the  wax  is 
then  taken  out,  and  difpofed,  by  little  and  little,  around  the 
wick,  which  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  wall,  by  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  neck  ;  fo  that  they  begin  with  the  big  end,  di¬ 
minifhing  flill,  as  they  defcend  towards  the  neck.  In  other  re- 
fpedls,  the  method  is  the  fame  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ;  only 
that  they  are  not  laid  in  the  bed,  but  are  rolled  on  the  table 
juft  as  they  are  formed.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that 
in  the  former  cafe,  water  is  always  ufed  to  moiften  the  feveral 
inftruments,  to  prevent  the  wax  from  flicking  ;  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  lard,  or  oil  of  olives,  for  the  hands,  table,  &c. 

Cylindrical  Wax  Candles,  are  either  for  the  Table ,  or  Drawn. 
The  firfl  kind  are  made  of  feveral  threads  of  cotton,  loofely 
fpun,  and  twifled  together,  covered  with  the  ladle,  and  rolled, 
as  the  conical  ones,  but  not  pierced. 

Md**  Candles  drawn,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  adlually  drawn,  in 
the  manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two  large  rollers,  or  cylin- 
ers  of  wood,  turned  by  a  handle,  which  turning  backwards 
and  forwards  feveral  times,  pafs  the  wick  through  melted  wax, 
contained  in  a  brafs  bafon  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  through  the 
holes  of  an  inflrument,  like  that  ufed  for  drawing  wiret  faf- 
temr  at  one  fide  of  the  bafon  :  fo  that,  by  little  and  little,  the 
can  e  acquires  any  bulk,  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent  holes  of  the  inflrument  through  which  it  paffes  :  By  this 
nle  10  ^our  ?r  bve  hundred  ells  length  be  drawn,  run- 

p'n^‘  p,  re  mvention  of  this,  was  brought  from  Venice  by 
fury^  B  efimare’  of  Paris>  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 

Sale,  or  Auction  by  Inch  of  Candle  ;  is,  when  a  piece  o  f  candle 
being  lighted,  people  are  allowed  to  bid  while  h  burns,  but  as 

TherTiraffo  at’indVf°Fm0dlty  i.sadiudSed  to  the  laft  bidder. 

I  here  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Excommunication  by  Inch  of  Candi  f  • 

wherein,  the  time  a  lighted  candle  continues  burning,  is  ^ 
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CAN 

lowed  the  finner  to  come  to  repentance,  but  after  which  he 
remains  excommunicated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 
CANDLEMAS*,  a  feaft  of  the  church,  held  on  the  fe- 
cond  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  purification  of  the  bleffed 


virgin. 


*  It  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  lighted  candles  ufed  by  the 
Romifh  church  in  the  proceflions  of  this  day  :  or  becaufe,  before 
Mafs,  the  church  confecrated  candles  for  the  whole  year. 
Candlemas  is  alfo  called,  in  ancient  writers,  Hypapante  j  and 
among  moderns,  the  Purification,  See  Purification. 
Some  will  have  this  feaft  to  have  been  inflituted  by  pope  Gela- 
fius,  in  lieu  of  the  heathen  lupercalia ;  and  that  proceifion  was 
thereon  made  with  lighted  candles  round  the  fields  and  grounds, 
by  way  of  exorcifm.  Hence  Bede  fays,  “  It  is  happy  for  the 
“  church  to  have  changed  the  luflrations  of  the  heathens,  held 
in  the  month  of  f  ebruary,  around  the  fields,  for  the  procef- 
“  fions  with  hallowed  candles ,  in  remembrance  of  that  divine 
“  light  wherewith  Chrift  illuminated  the  world,  whence  he  was 
“  filled  by  Simeon,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gent  ties. ,y  Others  aferibe 
the  origin  of  candlemas  to  pope  Vigilius,  in  the  year  536  j  and 
fuppofe  it  fubftituted  for  the  feaft  of  Proferpine,  held  with 
burning  tapers  by  the  heathens  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

CANDY,  in  fpeaking  of  fugar,  denotes  a  preparation  of  that 
fubftance,  made  by  melting,  and  cryftallizing  fix  or  feven  times 
over,  to  render  it  hard,  and  tranfparent.  See  Sugar. 

Candying,  makes  an  operation  in  pharmacy,  as  well  as  con- 
fedionary.  Thofe  fimples  which  are  preferved  in  fubftance 
by  boiling  in  fugar  being  faid  to  be  candied ;  though  the  per¬ 
formance  hereof  is  now  turned  over  to  the  confectioner  from 
the  apothecary,  to  whom  originally  it  belonged. 

CANE,  Canna,  a  long  meafure,  frequent  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  fouth  parts  of  France ;  of  greater  or  lefs  length,  according 
to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed. 

At  Naples,  the  canna  is  equal  to  feven  foot  3^  inches,  Eng- 
lifh  meafure  :  the  canna  of  Tholoufe,  and  the  upper  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  is  equal  to  the  vara  of  Arragon,  and  contains  five 
feet  8~  inches  ;  at  Montpellier,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  and 
the  lower  Languedoc,  to  fix  Englifh  feet  5^  inches.  See 
Measure. 

CANEPHORff,  KANH$OPOI,  in  antiquity,  were  two 
virgins  of  quality  at  Athens,  kept  in  Minerva’s  temple  in  the 
the  Acropolis,  who  at  the  feaft  of  the  Pariathenaea,  carried  bas¬ 
kets  on  their  heads  with  fomething  fecretor  myfterious  there¬ 
in,  delivered  to  them  by  the  prieftefs. 

The  bafkets  were  ufually  crowned  with  flowers,  myrtles 
tfc.-The  canephora ,  in  thefe  ceremonies,  always  marched 
the  firfl ;  the  philofopher  or  prieft  next,  and  the  choir  of  mu- 
fic  followed. 

CANEPHORIA,  was  a  ceremony,  which  made  part  of  a 
feaft,  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins  the  eve  of  their  mar¬ 
riage-day.  The  canephoria ,  as  pra&ifed  at  Athens,  confifted 
in  this ;  that  the  maid  concluded  by  her  father  and  mother 
went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  carrying  with  her  a  baiket  full 
of  prefents,  to  engage  the  goddefs  to  make  the  marriage  hap¬ 
py  ;  or  rather,  as  the  fcholiaft  of  Theocritus  has  it,  the  baf 
ket  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  honourable  amends  made  to  that 
goddefs,  the  protedrefs  of  virginity,  for  abandoning  her  par¬ 
ty  ;  or  a  ceremony  to  appeafe  her  wrath.  F 

CANICULA,  is  a  name  proper  to  one  of  the  flars  of  the  con 
ftellation  Cams  major ;  called  alfo  fimply  the  Doa-tlar  •  hZ 
the  Greeks,  Sirius.  See  Sirius.  *  ^ 

Pliny  and  Galen  alfo  give  the  appellation  Procyon  to  Cant 
cula l  th(^gh  m  propriety,  Procyon  is  the  name  of  another  flar" 
in  the  leffer  Dog.  See  Procyon.  4 

Canicula  is  the  tenth  in  order  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  in 
Tycho  s,  and  PtoWs  it  is  the  fecond.  It  is  fituatlin’the 
mouth  of  the  conftellation  j  and  is  of  the  firfl  magnitude  •  be 
ing  the  largeft,  and  brightefl  of  all  the  flars  in  the  heavens' 
Its  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  fee  among  thofe  of  the  other  flars 
of  Canis  major.  -  -  * 

From  the  rifing  of  this  flar,  not  cofmically,  or  with  the  fun 
but  hehacally,  that  is,  its  emerfion  from  the  fun’s  rays  which 
now  happens  about  the  fifteenth  day  ofAugufl,  the  ancients 
reckoned  their  Dies  Camculares,  or  dog-days.  See  Cant 
cular.  j  1 

The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  began  their  year  at  the  rifing 

of  i  reckoning  to  its  rife  again  the  next  year,  which 

is  called  the  Annus  Canartus.  See  Year. 

CANICULAR  Days,  Dies  Caniculares,  properly  denotesa 
certainnumber  of  days, preceding  and  enfuing  the  heliacal  rifing 
of  canicula ,  or  the  dog-ftar,in  the  morning.  See  Canicula. 
Some  authors  tell  us  from  Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  that  the 
day  canicula  rifes,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  dogs  begin  to 
grow  mad,  the  bile  increafes  and  irritates,  and  all  animals 
grow  languid  ;  and  that  the  difeafes  ordinarily  occafioned  in 
men,  are  burning  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  phrenfies. 

The  Romans  facrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  canicula  at 
its  rifing,  to  appeafe  its  rage.  They  fuppofed  canicula  to  be 
the  occafion  of  the  fultry  weather,  ufually  felt  in  the  doo--days  • 
but  by  miftake:  in  five  or  fix  thoufand  years  more,  canicula 
may  chance  to  be  charged  with  bringing  frofl  and  fnow  •  for 
it  will  rife  in  November  or  December. 

CANINE  Appetite ,  an  inordinate  hunger,  to  the  degree  of  a 
difeafe.  See  Bulimia,  Hunger,  &c. 


CANINE 


c  A  n  -  can 

edged  teeth  in  eac^jaw^  me  on  e^cTfid’e'T^etwee^th^  Yn  ’  I  C  7  T"!  “  jf,?  Lincid<;nt  t0  trees;  which  mates  the 
cfiores  and  Molares.  See  Tooth.  the  Xn-  bark  rot  and  fall.  See  Bark,  and  Diseases  of  plants. 

They  are  pretty  thick  and  round,  and  end  in  a  fhirn  point -  I  N°N  ’  }n  Y™'  n  miJ,tary  engine,  or  fire-arm  for 

have  each  ufualiy  but  one  root,  which  is  longer  than  the  root!  . hr°Wing  T’  ,  ’  -xT  ^  bulletS’  b7  force  of  g^-pow- 

of  the  Ineifores.  Their  proper  ufe  is  topSthealimLt!!1  **  -  •*  *  ■ 

?eC?,ufe 'h.e  fore-'eeth  are  not  only  apt  to  be  pulled  outwards 
by  the  things  we  hold  and  break  with  them,  but  are  likewife 

Ss  of J  them  b'°WS.  than;tile  ^°UreS  :  thetefore  above  two 
tmrdsot  them  are  buried  in  their  alveoli,  or  fockets  •  hv 

CoArSISeeU|1^t.the  “ El-tor  Labii  Superi- 

Names  and  Jit  nations  of  the 
Jlars. 

c^r^'  1°*"  bright  informes 
Subf.  5  before  pofter.  feet  of  the  dog 
Xn  the  preced.  pofterior  foot 
In  the  extrem.  of  the  anterior  foot 
Inform,  under  the  pofterior  foot 

Preced.  of  two  in  the  lower  knee 
Subfeq.  and  fouth  of  the  fame 

South,  in  the  upper  knee 
North,  in  the  fame  knee 
io 

Exceeding  bright  one  in  mouth,  Sirius 

South,  and  preced.  in  the  breaft 
In  the  lower  leg. 

In  the  north  ear. 

15 

Preced.  of  the  contig.  in  the  breaft 
Preced.  of  two  in  the  Ihoulder. 

South  of  the  contig.  in  the  breaft 
In  the  head 

Third  of  thofe  following  in  breaft 
20 

South,  in  the  neck 
Bright  one  under  belly,  betw.  thighs 

North  of  two  in  the  neck 
Subfeq.  of  two  in  the  Ihoulder 
25 

Bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  body 


S  Lonsitud- 

BS 

Latitude. 

to 

Crq 

O  /  // 

0  /  // 

3 

11  17  51  51 

57  24  15 

2 

22  l  i 

59  H  20 

2 

_  3  6  8 

53  24  57 

2  3 

%  2  52  58 

4i  J7  47 

2 

4  12  39 

56  44  8 

5 

6  20  54. 

46  36  17 

5 

7  21  25 

46  5  36 

5 

7  16  48 

41  46  23 

7 

7  25  41 

42  21  25 

5 

7  4i  57 

41  19  24 

5 

9  49  1 

39  32  8 

1 

9  59  38 

37  19  38 

5 

10  58  50 

43  53  11 

6 

14  3  *3 

55  11  25 

4 

11  52  53 

34  44  34 

5 

12  55  56 

42  54  49 

6 

1 3  5°  34 

46  48  52 

5 

13  26  56 

43  218 

7 

J  z  44.  29 

36  41  50 

4 

J3  34  59 

42  45  4° 

6 

12  32  8 

39  39  32 

4 

ID  24  46 

5«  23  57 

2  3 

17  12  31 

50  1 6  0 

4 

*5  17  4i 

38  1  50 

3 

io  41  25 

46  10  13 

5  4 

1 9  3  3° 

48  29  37 

2  3 

20  12  26 

47  53  49 

7 

2°  59  52 

48  12  38 

6 

21  18  34 

48  36  51 

5 

21  56  10 

46  15  37 

6 

22  3  25 

46  38  30 

5  I 

55  25  12  16 

50  38  56 

2  3 

30 

Bright  one  in  the  tail. 

Canis  Minor,  the  little  Dog,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  ofl 
the  northern  hemifphere ;  called  al  Co  by  the  Greeks,  Procyon 
and  by  the  Latins  Antecams ,  and  Canicula.  See  Constel 

IATION. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cams  minor ,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue  17.  Their  order,  names,  places,  longitude,  latitude  I 
magnitude,  &c.  are  as  follow.  5  ae’  | 

Names  andjituations  of  the 
Jlars. 

In  the  head 
North,  in  the  neck 
South,  in  the  neck 
Under  thefe  as  in  the  Ihoulder 

Informis,  over  the  neck 
North,  againll  preced.  poller,  foot 
Middle 
South. 

In  the  thigh,  Procyon 
10 

Informis,  towards  the  tail 
In  the  hind  leg 


Preced.  in  the  A  of  inf.  fol¬ 
lowing  this  to  the  fou. 

*5 

Latter  in  the  faid  A 


\ 


north. 


S  LonSitud- 
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O  /  // 

S  16  48  34 
17  19  58 

17  51  52 

18  123 
18  18  14 

17  56  31 
20  10  40 
20  X4 

20  28  33 

21  30  21 

22  I  I  5 

25  IQ  47 

26  57  30 
28  39  12 
28  30  X 


2 7  56  5' 
0  49  33 


Latitude. 

0  /  // 

10  16  12 
12  36'  42 
f3  31  30 
12  51  51 
H  49  14 

9  43  i 8 
19  37  58 
18  31  51 

1 8  622 
*5  57  55 

!0  ,7  5? 
1853  o 
18  610 

23  47  56 

21  29  56 

J7  47  5« 

22  37  35 
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3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 
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,  0  ,  T. 7  77 - uy  xorce  or  gun-pow- 

der,  to  a  place  dweffly  oppofite  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
whereof  it  confifts.  Sep  Arm,  Bullet,  &c. 

*  The  word  feems  derived  from  the  Italian  cannone,  an  aug- 

0  cf  nna>  cane  i  in  regard  a  cannon  is  long,  ftreight, 
and  hollow,  like  a  cane.  b 

The  firft  cannons  were  called  bombard *,  from  iambus  1  by 
reafon  of  their  noife.  See  Bombarda. 

The  parts  and  proportions  of  a  cannon  about  eleven  foot  lono- 
are,  its  barrel,  or  cavity,  nine  foot  ;  its  fulcrum,  or  fupport’ 
fourteen  ;  and  its  axis  feven  ;  the  bore,  or  diameter  of  the 
mouth  iix  inches,  and  two  lines  the  play  of  the  ball :  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  ball  therefore  fix  inches  ;  and  its  weight  thirty 
thi  ee  pounds  4.  The  metal  thick  about  the  mouth,  two  inches; 
and  at  the  breech  fix.  It  weighs  about  five  thoufand  fix 
hundred  pounds  :  its  charge  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
pounds.  It  carries,  point  blank, fix  hundred  paces;  and  loads 
ten  times  in  an  hour,  fometimes  fifteen  ;  in  a  day  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  times.  Its  bed  fifteen  foot  broad,  and  twenty 
long,  for  the  rebound.  It  requires  twenty  horfes  to  draw  it. 
Larrey  makes  brafs  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen;  and 
lays,  the  firft  known  in  England,  were  in  1535.  Cannons 
however,  he  owns,  were  known  before ;  and  obferves,  that 
at  the  battel  of  Creffi,  in  1346,  there  were  five  pieces  of 
cannon  m  the  Englifh  army;  which  were  the  firft  that  had 
been  feen  in  France  :  Mezeray  adds,  that  king  Edward  ftruck 
terror  into  the  French  army  by  five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
it  being  the  firft  time  they  had  feen  fuch  thundering  machines. 
™™ns  are  made  cylindrical,  that  the  motion  of  the  ball 
ight  not  be  retarded  in  its  paffage  ;  and  that  the  powder, 
when  on  fire,  might  not  flip  between  the  ball  and  the  furface 
of  the  cannon,  which  would  hinder  its  effe£l.  Wolfius  would 
have  the  cannon  always  decreafe  towards  the  mouth  or  ori¬ 
fice  :  in  regard,  the  force  of  the  powder  always  decreafes,  in 
proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  is  expanded.  The 
new  cannons,  after  the  Spanifh  manner,  have  a  cavity  or 
chamber  at  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  helps  their  effect  A 
cannon  is  found  to  recoil  two  or  three  paces  after  explofion  ; 
which  fome  account  for  from  the  air’s  rufhing  violently  into 
the  cavity  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  of  the  ball :  but  the  real 
aufe,  is,  the  powder’s  ailing  equally  on  the  breech  of  the 
cannon,  and  the  ball.  See  Mortar,  Gun,  Bomb,  Pro¬ 
jectile,  Gun-powder,  &c  3 

For  a  battering-piece,  whofe  ball  is  thirty-fix  pounds  there 
muft  be  two  cannoneers,  three  chargers,  and  thirty  pioneers 

cir”  Wt  .1his"8HU;fl’e4fr0m  ^ediameters  of  th^balls  *  hey 
carry  ,  but  this  diftinaion  is  different  in  different  nations7 

The  proportion  of  their  length  to  their  diameter  depend; 
rather  on  experience,  than  any  reafoning  «  priori \  and  has 
been  accordingly  various,  ln  various  times  and  places  :  the  rule 
is,  that  the  gun  be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that  the  whole  charge 
of  powder  be  on  fire  ere  the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  it  be  made 
too  long,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  driven  out  before  the  ball 
will  g,ve  too  much  refiftance  to  the  impulfe;  and  that  impulfe 

thfffrrai°n  °/the  bal1  aSainft  the  furface  of  the  pfece 
will  take  off  fome  of  its  motion.  Formerly,  cannon?  wz re 

?ladfn^U?  ]°nSeruthanat  Prefent  >  till  fome  made  by  chance 
22  foot  fliorter  than  ordinary,  taught  them  that  thp  kali 
moves  with  a  greater  impetus  through  a  lefs  fpace  than  a  lar¬ 
ge  .  This  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden  proved  by  experience 
in  1624 ;  when  an  iron  ball,  forty-eight  pounds  weight,  was 
found  to  go  farther  from  a  new  fhort  cannon,  tha„Sanother 
ball  of  ninety-fix  pounds  out  of  an  old,  longer  piece  :  where! 

as  in  other  refpeas,  ,t  is  certain  the  largerrile  bore  and  ball 
the  greater  the  range.  ail» 

Thenamesof  the  feyeral  cannons,  their  length,  their  weight 

foi^gisr ba,,s>  as  ,hey  obtainam^  ^ 


5 

6 

5 

5 

5 
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CANKER  fometimes  denotes  a  fpeck  made  by  a  fharp  hu- 1  WakZet 
mour,  which  gnaws  the  flefh  almoft  like  a  cauftic ;  very  com-  \Rabinet 
mon  to  children  in  their  mouth  cfpecially.  || Safe 


Cannon  Royal 
\Demi-  Cannon  large 
|  Demi -Cannon  ordinary 
\Demi-Cannon  leafl 
! Culverin  largejl 
Culver  in  ordinary 
Culverin  leafl 
Demi-Culverin  ordinary 
Demi-Culverin  leafl 
Saker  ordinary 
\Saker  leafl 
Minion  largejl 
Minion  ordinary 
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T'he  greateft  range  of  a  cannon  is  ordinarily  fixed  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  45^.  Nr.  Halley  (hews  it  to  be  at  44}.  Sec  Pro¬ 
jectile.  M.  St.  Julien  adjufts  the  ranges  of  the  fevera 
pieces  of  cannon ,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  bear  ;  the 
charge  of  gun-powder  being  always  fuppofed  in  a  lubduple  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  ball :  thus, 


Weight  of 
a  leaden 
ball. 
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Greateft 
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16 
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130 

1 300 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  a  ball  thrown  to  the  diftance  of 
fix  hundred  paces,  finks  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  nay,  thir¬ 
teen  foot  within  ground.  For  the  Method  of  cajiing  Cannons , 
fee  Found ery. 

For  the  metal  of  cannons ,  it  is  either  iron,  or,  which  is  more 
ufual,  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin  and  brafs  :  the  tin  is  added  to 
the  copper,  to  make  the  metal  more  denfe  and  compact;  fo 
that  the  better  or  heavier  the  copper  is,  the  lefs  tin  is  required. 
Some  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  copper,  add  ten  of  tin,  and  eight 
of  brafs  :  others,  ten  of  tin,  five  of  brafs,  and  ten  of  lead. 
Braudius  deferibes  a  method  of  making  cannon  of  leather,  on 
occafion  :  and  it  is  certain  the  Swedes  made  ufe  of  fuch  in  the 
long  war  of  the  lafl  century  ;  but  thefe  burffc  too  eafily  to 
have  much  effedl.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  of  two 
cannons  of  equal  bore,  but  different  lengths  ;  the  longer  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  charge  of  powder  than  the  fhorter,  in  order 
to  reach  the  fame  range.  The  ordinary  charge  of  a  cannon , 
is  for  the  weight  of  its  gun-powder  to  be  half  that  of  its  ball. 
After  each  thirty  difeharges,  the  cannon  is  to  be  cooled,  with 
two  pints  of  vinegar,  mixed  with  four  of  water,  poured  into 
the  barrel;  the  touch-hole  being  firft  flopped. 

CANNULA,  or  Canula,  in  chirurgery,  a  little  tube,  or 
pipe,  which  the  chirurgeons  leave  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
that  they  dare  not,  or  chufe  not  to  heal  up;  becaufe  flill  fup- 
pu  rating. 

The  cannula  is  of  gold,  filver,  or  lead  ;  and  is  perforated,  that 
the  pus  entering  within  it,  may  fall  upon  a  fponge,  dipped  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  placed  at  the  orifice,  to  keep  the  ulcer 
warm,  and  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  entering.  Some 
of  thefe  cannulcs  .have  rings,  whereby  to  keep  them  fall  i'n 
the  wound  ;  and  others  have  holes  with  ribbons  through 
them,  to  bind  them  down.  Some  are  round,  others  oval, 
others  crooked. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  cannula ,  formed  taper-wife, 
with  a  fkrew  faflened  to  one  end,  in  manner  of  a  cock  :  its 
ufe  is,  for  the  difeharge  of  the  water  out  of  the  abdomen, 
after  tapping,  in  an  afcites,  or  dropfy.  To  this  end  it  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  body,  through  a  hole  near  the  navel ;  made 
with  a  pointed  inflrument,  and  fometimes  a  punch;  and  is 
faflened  into  its  place  by  a  bandage,  and  guarded  from  any  in¬ 
jury  of  the  clothes,  GV.  by  a  cafe,  or  cover.  It  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  common  tapping ;  that  by  means  thereof, 
the  water  is  drawn  out  when,  and  in  what  meafure  the  pa¬ 
tient  pleafes.  See  Par  acentesis,  and  Dropsy. 

There  are  likewife  a  kind  of  copper,  or  iron  cannulcs ,  for 
the  more  convenient  application  of  adlual  cauteries  ;  they  are 
made  very  fhallow,  and  are,  in  effect,  little  more  than  hoops ; 
through  the  aperture  whereof,  the  adlual  cautery  is  conveyed  ; 
which,  by  this  means,  is  kept  from  damaging  the  adjacent 
parts.  See  Cautery,  and  Caustic. 

C  A  N  O  E,  a  denomination  given  to  the  little  boats  ufed  by  the 
favages  in  both  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  negroes  in  Guinea, 
made  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees  dug  hollow,  fometimes 
of  pieces  of  bark  faflened  together.  See  Boat. 

C  A  N  O  N,a  perfonwho  polfeHes  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted 
for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice,  in  a  cathedral,  or  colle¬ 
giate  church.  See  Prebend. 

Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity  :  Pafquier  obferves,  that  the 
name  canon  was  not  known  before  Charlemaign  :  at  leafl, 
the  firft  we  hear  of,  are  in  Gregory  de  Tours,  who  mentions 
a  college  of  canons ,  inflituted  by  Baldwin  XVI.  archbifhop 
of  that  city  in  the  time  of  Clotharius  I. 

Originally  canons  were  only  priefls,  or  inferior  ecclefiaflics, 
who  lived  in  community  ;  refiding  by  the  cathedral  church, 
to  aflifl  the  bifhop  ;  depending  entirely  on  his  will,  fupported. 
by  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric  ;  and  living  in  the  fame 
houfe,  as  his  domeflics,  or  eounfellors,  &c.  They  even  in¬ 
herited  his  moveables,  till  the  year  816  ;  when  this  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  By  degrees,  thefe 
communities  of  priefls,  fhaking  off  their  dependance,  formed 
feparate  bodies ;  whereof  the  bifhops,  however,  were  flill 
heads. .  In  the  Xth  century,  there  were  communities  or  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  fame  kind,  eflablifhed  even  in  cities  where 
there  were  no  bifhops  :  thefe  were  called  collegiates ;  in  re¬ 
gard,  they  ufed  the  terms  congregation  and  college  indiffe¬ 
rently  :  the  name  chapter,  now  given  to  thefe  bodies,  being 
much  more  modern  Under  the  fecond  race  of  the  French 
Jungs,  the  canonical ,  or  collegiate  life,  had  fpread  itfelf  all 
CFcr  the  country;  and  each  cathedral  had  its  chapter,  diflina 
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from  the  reft  of  the  clergy.  But  they  were  not  yet  deftuPd 
a  life  fo  eafy  as  now-a-days. 

They  had  the  name  canon ,  from  the  Greek  xxvwv,  which  fig- 
nifies  three  different  things,  a  rule ,  a  penfion  or  fixed  revenue 
to  live  on ,  and  a  catalogue  or  matricula.  Hence,  fome  fayj 
they  were  called  canons ,  by  reafon  of  the  penfion  or  prebend  5 
(whence  they  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  Sportulantes 
Fratres :)  others  hold,  they  were  called  canons ,  becaufe  ob¬ 
liged  to  live  according  to  the  canonical  rules  and  inflitutions. 
Which  were  given  them ;  and  others,  as  M.  de  Marca,  be- 
eaufe  their  names  were  infer  ted  in  the  matricula,  or  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  cathedral. 

Ifl  time,  the  canons  freed  themfelves  from  their  rules,  theob- 
fervance  relaxed,  and,  at  length,  they  ceafed  to  live  in  com¬ 
munity,  yet  flill  formed  bodies ;  pretending  to  other  func¬ 
tions  befides  the  celebration  of  the  common  office  in  the 
church,  yet  affirming  the  rights  of  the  reft  of  the  clergy  ;  ma¬ 
king  themfelves  a  neceflary  council  of  the  bifhop  ;  taking 
upon  them  the  adminiftration  of  a  fee  during  a  vacancy,  and 
the  election  of  a  bifhop  to  fupply  it.  There  are  even  fome 
chapters  exempt  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  bifhop,  and  own¬ 
ing  no  head  but  their  dean.  After  the  example  of  cathedral 
chapters,  collegiate  ones  alfo  continued  to  form  bodies,  after 
they  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

Canons,  are  cf  various  kinds ;  as, 

Cardinal  Canons,  which  are  thofe attached,  and,  as  the  Latins 
call  it,  incar dinati  to  a  church,  as  a  priefl  is  to  a  parifh. 

Domicellary  Canons,  were  young  canons ,  who  not  being  in 
orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Expettative  Canons,  were  fuch  as  without  having  any  reve¬ 
nue  or  prebend,  had  the  titles  and  dignities  of  canons ,  a 
voice  in  the  chapter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir ;  till  fuch  time 
as  a  prebend  fhould  fall. 

Foreign  Canons,  were  fuch  as  did  not  officiate  in  the  canonries 
to  which  they  belonged. — To  thefe  were  oppofed  manfionary 
canons ,  or  canons  refidentiary. 

In  a  manufeript  ordinary,  at  Rouen,  mention  is  made  of 
canons  of  thirteen  marks ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the  revenue  of 
their  canonicate. 

In  the  church,  at  London,  were  canons  minor ,  or  little  ca¬ 
nons,  who  officiated  for  the  great  ones.  At  Lucca  there  are 
mitred  canons.  There  were  alfo  canons  of  poverty  ;  and  ca¬ 
nons  ad  fuccurrendum ,  who  were  made  canons  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  partake  of  the  prayers  of  the  chapter. 

Lay  or  Honorary  Canons,  are  fuch  among  the  laity,  as  have 
been  admitted,  out  of  honour  and  refpe&,  into  fome  chap¬ 
ters  of  canons. 

Such  are  the  counts  of  Anjou,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  de 
Tours;  the  kings  of  France,  of  St.  Hilary  in  Poi&iers,  &c. 
the  emperor,  of  St.  Peter’s,  &c. 

Canons  Regular ,  are  canons  that  flill  live  in  community  ;  and 
who,  like  religious,  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  the  pradlice 
of  their  rules,  added  the  folemn  profeffion  of  vows. 

They  are  called  Regulars ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  ca¬ 
nons  who  abandon  living  in  community,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  the  obfervance  of  the  canons  made  as  the  rule  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  difeipline.  See 
Regular. 

Canons  fubfifted  in  their  fimplicity  till  the  Xlth,  others  fay 
the  Xllth  century,  when  fome  of  them  feparating  from  the 
community,  took  with  them  the  name  of  canons ,  or  ace¬ 
phalous  priefls ,  becaufe  they  declined  to  live  in  community 
with  the  bifhop  ;  and  thofe  who  were  left,  thenceforth  ac¬ 
quired  the  denomination  of  canons  regular ,  and  adopted 
moflof  the  profeffions  of  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

It  is  difputed  to  which  clafs  the  canons  regular  belong,  whe¬ 
ther  to  the  clergy  or  the  religious ;  both  the  cleric  and  mo- 
naftic  ftate  being  united  in  them.  The  point  of  priority  and 
precedency  is  hotly  contefted,  both  between  the  regular  ca¬ 
nons  and  the  priefls  ;  and  the  regular  canons ,  and  fimple 
monks :  the  double  capacity  of  the  canons  is  the  foundation 
of  this  controverfy. 

Tertiary  Canons,  thofe  who  had  only  the  third  part  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  canonicate. 

Charlemaign  ordained,  that  thofe  who  were  admitted  into  the 
clerical,  that  is,  the  canonical  life,  fhould  be  obliged  to  live 
canonically,  and  according  to  the  rule  prefcribed&them  ;  o- 
beying  their  bifhops  as  monks  do  their  abbot.  By  this  means 
it  was,  that  the  fpirit  of  monachifm  became  introduced  into 
cathedrals ;  for  the  clerks  being  tied  to  certain  rules,  became 
half  monks ;  and  inftead  of  applying  themfelves  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  prieflhood,  fhut  themfelves  up  in  cloyflers:  whence 
the  houfes  where  they  refided  took  the  name  of  monafteries 
and  were  to  be  kept  inclofed ;  as  appears  by  the  fynodical 
ftatutes  of  Hincmar,  in  874.  So  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  monafteries,  the  one  for  monks,  the  other  for  canons. 
Singing,  in  a  little  time,  became  the  chief  employ  of  canons , 
and  it  is  now  almofl  the  whole  bufinefs  they  have  left  •  the 
bifhops  looking  on  them  as  little  elfe  but  their  chaplains. 

In  the  VUIth  century,  S.  Chrodegand  made  a  rule  for  the  ca¬ 
nons,  which  was  received  by  them  all,  and  is  flill  extant  in  thirty 
four  articles,  drawn  chiefly  from  that  of  St.  Benedict,  but  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  clerical  life.  In  this  were  prefcribed  their 
penances,  habits,  There  was  a  fecond  rule  made  in  816, 
2  at 
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at  the  requeft  of  Charlemaign,  by  the  bifhops  then  convened 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  account  of  the  Roman  indi&ion  ;  com- 
pofed  of  extraits  from  the  fathers  and  councils. 

Canon,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  a  law  or  rule,  either  of  do¬ 
ctrine  or  difcipline,  enaited  efpecially  by  a  council,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign.  See  Law. 

Canons  are  properly  decifions  of  matters  of  religion  ;  or  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  polity  and  difcipline  of  a  church,  made  by  coun¬ 
cils,  either  general,  national  or  provincial. 

Such  are  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  of  Trent,  &c. 
See  Council,  and  Canon  Law. 

There  have  been  various  collections  of  the  canons  of  the  eaftern 
councils  ;  but  four  principal  ones,  each  ampler  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones.  The  firft,  according  to  Ufher,  A.  D.  380.  con¬ 
taining  only  thofe  of  the  firft  oecumenical  council,  and  the 
five  provincial  ones  :  they  were  but  164  in  number.  To 
thefe,  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  in  the  year  520,  added  the  50^- 
nons  of  the  apoftles,  and  thofe  of  the  other  general  councils. 
The  Greek  canons ,  in  this  fecond  collection,  end  with  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Calcedon ;  to  which  are  fubjoined,  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  councils.  The 
fourth  and  laft  collection  comes  down  as  low  as  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice  ;  and.it  is  on  this  that  Balfamon  and  Zona- 
ras  have  commented. 

There  is  a  great  difpute  about  the  apoftolical  canons ,  ufually 
afcribed  to  St.  Clement.  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  &c.  will  have 
them  to  be  genuine  canons  of  the  apoftles  :  Hincmar,  De 
Marca,  Beveridge,  lAc.  take  them  to  be  framed  by  the  bifhops 
who  were  the  apoftles  difciples  in  the  fecond  or  third  century. 
Daille,  &c.  maintain  them  to  have  been  forged  by  fome  he¬ 
retic  in  the  fixth  century.  The  Greek  church  allow  eighty- 
five  of  them,  and  the  Latin  only  fifty  ;  though  there  are  eigh- 
ty-fOur  in  the  edition  given  of  them  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

Canon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  authorized  catalogue  of  the  facred 
writings.  See  Bible. 

The  ancient  canon ,  or  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  was  made  by  the  Jews,  and  is  ordinarily  attri¬ 
buted  to  Efdras.  This  is  the  canon  allowed  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  primitive  church,  till  the  council  of  Carthage  ; 
and,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  confifted  of  no  more  than 
twenty-two  books  ;  but  that  council  enlarged  the  canon  very 
confiderably,  taking  into  it  the  books  which  we  call  apocry¬ 
phal ;  which  the  council  of  Trent  has  further  enforced  ;  en¬ 
joining  all  thefe  to  be  received  as  books  of  holy  fcripture,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  anathema,  and  being  attainted  of  herefy. 

The  Romanifts  in  defence  of  the  canon ,  fay,  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  council  of  Hippo,  held  in  393,  and  with  that 
of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  at  which  were  prefent  for- 
ty-feven  bifhops,  and  among  the  reft,  St.  Auguftine ;  who 
'declared  they  received  it  from  their  fathers. 

Some  of  the  fathers  diftinguifh  the  infpired  writings  into  three 
clafles,  proto-canonical ,  deutero-canonical ,  and  apocryphal.  See 
Deutero-Canonic al,  and  Apocryphal. 

Pafchal  Canon,  a  table  of  the  moveable  feafts,  fhewing  the 
day  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  feafts  depending  on  it,  for 
cycle  of  nineteen  years. 

The  Pafchal  canon  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  calculation  of  Eufebius 
of  Caefarea,  and  to  have  been  done  by  order  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  See  Easter,  Feast,  Cycle,  fAc. 

Canon,  in  monaftic  orders,  a  book  wherein  the  religious  of 
every  convent  have  a  fair  tranfcript  of  the  rules  of  their  or¬ 
der,  frequently  read  among  them  as  their  local  Statutes.  See 
the  articles.  Monk,  Order,  Ac. 

This  was  alfo  called  regula ,  as  containing  the  rule  and  infti- 
tution  of  their  order.  See  Rule. 

The  canon  differed  from  the  miffale,  martyr ologium,  and  necro- 
logium.  SeeMissAL,  Martyrology,  and  Necrology. 

Canon,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of  faints  acknowledged 
and  canonized  in  the  Romifh  church.  See  Saint,  and  Ca¬ 
nonization. 

Canon  is  alfo  ufed,  by  way  of  excellence  in  the  Romifh  church 
for  the  fecret  words  of  the  mafs,from  the  preface  to  th e pater  ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  prieft  confecrates  the  hoft.  See 
Ma  ss.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  canon  of  mafs 
commences  with  Te  igitur ,  &c.  The  people  are  to  be  on 
their  knees,  hearing  the  canon  ;  and  are  to  rehearfe  it  to 
themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  be  heard. 

The  canon  is  by  fome  pretended  to  have  been  put  into  this  pre¬ 
fent  form  by  St.  Jerom,  by  order  of  pope  Sircius.  Others 
afcribe  it  to  pope  Sircius,  who  lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  council  of  Trent  declare  the  canon  of  the 
mafs  to  have  been  framed  by  the  church  ;  and  to  be  compofed 
of  the  words  of  Jefus  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  the  firft  popes. 

Canon,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  is  a  rule  or  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  notes.  See  Interval. 

Ptolemy,  rej'edting  the  Ariftoxenian  way  of  meafuring  the  in¬ 
tervals  in  mufic,  by  the  magnitude  of  a  tone,  (which  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  formed  by  the  difference  between  a  diapente  and 
a  diatefferon)  thought  that  mufical  intervals  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  according  to  the  ratio’s  or  proportions  which  the 
founds  terminating  thofe  intervals  bear  to  one  another,  when 
confidered  according  to  their  degree  of  acutencfs  or  gravity; 
which,  before  Ariftoxenus,  was  the  old  Pythagorean  way.  He 
Vo  l.  L  N°  XXIV. 
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therefore  made  the  dfapafon  confift  in  a  double  ratio  ;  the  di¬ 
apente  in  a  fefquialterate  ;  the  diatefferon,  in  a  fefquitertian  ; 
and  the  tone  itfelf  in  a  fefquioclave ;  and  all  the  other  inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  founds  that  termi¬ 
nate  them  :  wherefore,  taking  the  canon,  (as  it  is  called)  for 
a  determinate  line  of  any  length,  he  fhews  how  this  canon  is 
to  be  cut  accordingly,  fo  that  it  may  rcprefe.nt  the  refpeclive 
intervals:  and  this  method  a nfwers  exactly  to  experiment,  iij 
the  different  lengths  of  mufical  chords. — From  this  canon , 
Ptolemy  and  his  followers  have  been  called  canonici ;  as  thofe 
of  Ariftoxenus  were  called  mufici.  See  Music. 

Canon,  in  geometry  and  algebra,  a  general  rule  for  the  folu- 
tion  of  all  cafes  of  a  like  nature  with  the  prefent  inquiry. 

Thus  every  laft  ftep  of  an  equation  is  a  canon  ;  and,  if  turned 
into  words,  becomes  a  rule  to  folve  all  queftions  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  propofed.  See  Eqj/ation. 

Natural  Canon  of  Triangles,  is  a  table  of  fines,  tangents,  and 
fecants  together  :  fo  called,  becaufe  ferving  principally  for 
the  folution  of  triangles.  See  Triangle. 

Artificial  Canon  of  Triangles,  is  a  table  wherein  the  logarithms 
cf  fines  and  tangents  are  laid  down.  See  Sine,  Tangent, 
and  Logarithm. 

Canon  iaw,  a  collection  of  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions,  deci¬ 
fions,  and  maxims,  taken  partly  from  fcripture,  partly  from 
the  ancient  councils,  and  partly  from  the  decrees  of  popes, 
and  the  reports  and  layings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  whereby 
all  matters  of  polity  in  the  Romifh  church  are  regulated.  See 
Law,  and  Polity. 

The  canon  law  that  obtained  throughout  the  weft,  till  the 
twelfth  century,  was  the  collection  of  canons  made  by  Diony¬ 
fius  Exiguus  in  520  ;  the  capitularies  of  Charlemaign,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  popes,  from  Sircius  to  Anaftafius. — No  re¬ 
gard  was  had  to  any  thing  not  comprifed  in  thefe  ;  and  the 
French  ftill  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  to 
confift  in  their  not  being  obliged  to  admit  any  thing  elfe, 
but  to  be  at  liberty  to  rejed  all  innovations  made  in  the  ca¬ 
nonical  jurifprudence  fince  that  compilation,  as  weli  as  all 
papal  decrees  before  Sircius. 

Indeed,  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  canon 
law  was  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  papal  decrees,  from 
St.  Clement  to  Sircius;  which  till  then  had  been  unknown  : 
this  gave  occafion  to  a  new  reform,  or  body  of  the  canon  law  ; 
which  is  the  collection  ftill  extant,  under  the  title  of  the  con¬ 
cordance  of  the  difcording  canons,  made  in  1151,  by  Gratian  a 
Benedidtin  monk,  from  texts  of  fcripture,  councils,and  fenti- 
ments  of  the  fathers,  inthefeveral  points  of  ecclefiaftical  polity. 
This  work  he  divided  according  to  the  order  of  matters,  not 
of  times  and  councils,  as  had  been  done  before  :  fo  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  this,  all  the  ancient  collections  immediate¬ 
ly  funk. — It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  firft  into  an 
hundied  and  eight  diftinCtions ;  the  fecond  into  thirty-fix 
caufes,  and  the  third  into  five  diftinCt  parts  :  the  fecond  part 
of  the  canon  law  confifts  of  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  from 
1150,  to  pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1229. 

In  1 297 5  pope  Boniface  continued  the  papal  decrees  as  far  as 
his  time  :  this  part  the  French  make  particular  exception  to 
by  reafon  of  that  pope’s  differences  with  their  king  Philip  the 
fair.  To  thefe  pope  John  XXII.  added  the  Clementines,  or 


the  five  books  of  the  conftitutions  of  his  predeceflor  Clement 
V.  And  to  all  thefe  were  after  added,  twenty  conftitutions 
of  the  faid  pope  John,  called  the  extravagantes  ;  and  fome 
other  conftitutions  of  his  fucceflors. 

All  thefe  compofe  the  body,  or  corpus  of  the  canon  law ; 
which,  including  the  comments,  makes  three  volumes  in  fo¬ 
lio  ;  the  rule  and  meafure  of  church  government :  indeed 
with  us,  fince  the  reformation,  the  canon  law  has  been  much 
abridged  and  reftrained  ;  only  fo  much  of  it  obtaining,  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the°realm 
and  the  doCtrine  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  See  Common 
Law,  St  a  tute,  Ac. 

C  A N  O N E  SS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  woman  who  enjoys 
a  prebend,  affixed,  by  the  foundation  to  maids;  without" be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or  make  any  vows. 

There  are  few  of  thefe,  except  in  Flanders  and  Germa¬ 
ny  :  they  are  rather  looked  upon  as  a  feminary  and  retreat  of 
girls  for  marriage,  than  an  engagement  for  the  fervice  of 
God. 

Canonesses  of  St.  Augufiine,  or  Regular  Canonesses  are  a 
kind  of  religious,  who  follow  the  rules  of  St.  AuguftinV;  of 
which  there  are  various  congregations.  See  Auc^ustins 

CANONIZATION*,  a  declaration  of  the  pope,  where- 
by,  after  a  great  deal  of  folemnity,  he  enters  into  the  lift  0f 
faints,  fome  perfon  who  has  lived  an  exemplary  life  and 
wrought  miracles,  See  Saint,  and  Miracles. 

*  The  word  canonization  feems  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
thing  ;  there  being  no  initance  of  the  ufe  of  the  word  before 
the  twelfth  century,  whereas  St.  Uldaricus  was  canonized  in 
the  tenth.  The  name  is  formed  from  canon ;  in  regard  the 
primitive  canonizations  were  only  orders  of  the  popes,  or 
biihopo,  whereby  perfons  eminent  for  piety,  were  in- 
ferted  in  the  canon  of  the  mals,  that  they  might  be  com- 
memora  ed  in  the  fervice  :  for  that  in  thofe  days,  the  ufe  of 
martyrologies  was  unknown  in  the  church.  See  Martyr, 
and  Martyrology. 

Mabillon  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  canonization ;  a  general. 
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and  particular ,  the  firft  made  by  a  general  council,  or  a  pope  ; 
the  fecond,  by  a  bifhop,  a  particular  church,  or  a  provincial 

There  are  inftances  likewife  of  canonizations ,  at  leaft  of  fome- 
thing  very  like  them,  by  abbots. 

At  firft,  only  martyrs  were  canonized ;  by  degrees  they  came 
to  confeflors,  &c.  See  Martyr,  &c.  It  is  difputed  whe¬ 
ther  martyrdom  do  not  fupply  the  want  of  miracles  ? 
Canonization  anciently  confided  in  inferting  the  faint’s  name 
in  the  facred  diptychs,  or  canon  of  faints  ;  in  appointing  a 
proper  office  for  invoking  him,  and  erecting  churches  undei 
his  invocation,  with  altars  for  mafs  to  be  celebrated  on  ;  ta¬ 
king  up  the  body  from  the  place  of  its  firft  burial,  and  the  like 
ceremonies  :  by  degrees,  other  formalities  were  added  ;  pro- 
ceffions  made  with  the  faint’s  image  in  triumph  ;  the  day  of 
his  death  is  declared  a  feaft  :  and  to  render  the  thing  ft  ill 
more  folemn,  Honorius  III.  in  1225,  added  feveral  days  in¬ 
dulgence  to  a  canonization. 

It  is  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned,  when  the  right  of 
canonization ,  which  it  is  owned  was  anciently  common  to  or¬ 
dinaries,  efpecially  metropolitans  and  princes,  with  the  pope, 
became  firft  peculiar  to  the  pope.  Some  fay,  Alexander  III. 
made  this  referve  to  the  holy  fee.  The  Jefuits  of  Antwerp  in 
their  Propylaeum,  affert,  it  was  not  eftablifhed  till  two  or 
three  ages  ago  ;  and  then  by  a  mere  cuftom,  which  palled  ta¬ 
citly  into  a  law  ;  which  appears  not  to  have  been  generally 
received  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  This,  however, 
is  pretty  certain,  that  it  was  generally  allowed  before  pope 
Alexander  III ;  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne  in  France,  and  his 
fuffragans,  acknowledge  it  in  an  authentic  manner  in  the  year 
1231,  by  a  letter  written  to  Gregory  IX.  defiring  him  to  ca¬ 
nonize  Stephen,  bifhop  of  Die,  who  died  in  1208.  Sfuia  nemo , 
fay  they,  quantalibet  meritorum  preerogativa  poll  eat,  ab  ecclefa 
dei  pro  f audio  habendus ,  aut  venerandus  ejl ,  nifi  prius  per  fedem 
apojhlicam  ejus  fandlitas  fuerit  approbata.  The  term  canoni¬ 
zation  takes  its  rife  from  the  cuftom  of  inferting  the  names  of 
the  faints  in  the  canon  of  the  mafs,  as  abovefaid,  before  there 
were  any  martyrologies  in  the  church.  See  Martyrolog  y. 

CANONRY,  or  Canonic  ate,  the  benefice  filled  by  a 
canon. 

Canonicate  is  diftinguifhed  from  prebend,  in  that  the  prebend 
may  fubfift  without  the  canonicate ,  whereas  the  canonicate  is 
infeparable  from  the  prebend.  It  is  to  the  canonicate ,  not  to 
the  prebend,  that  the  right  of  fuffrages  and  other  privileges 
are  annexed.  See  Prebend. 

CANTALI  VERS,  in  building,  pieces  of  wood  framed 
into  the  front,  or  fides  of  a  houfe,  to  fuftain  the  mouldings 
and  eaves  over  it. 

Cantalivers  are  the  fame  with  modillions,  except  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  plain,  and  the  latter  carved.  They  are  both  a  kind  of 
cartoufes  fet  at  equal  diftances  under  the  corona  of  the  cor¬ 
nice  of  a  building.  See  Modillion  ;  fee  alfo  Cornice, 
and  Corona. 

Cant aliver-Corn ice,  is  a  cornice  with  cantalivers  or 
modillions  under  it.  See  Cant  alivers. 

CANTATA,  in  mufic,  a  fort  of  fong,  or  compofition, 
intermixed  with  recitativos,  airs,  and  variety  of  motions  : 
ordinarily  intended  for  a  fingle  voice,  with  a  thorough  bafs ; 
fometimes  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices,  with  one  or  more 
violins,  or  other  inftruments.  See  Song. 

The  cantata  palled  from  Italy  into  France,  and  thence  to  us : 
it  has  fomething  in  it  extremely  fantaftical  and  capricious, 
and  feems  only  to  pleafe  by  its  novelty.  The  word  is  Italian, 
where  it  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

CANTHARIDES*,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of 

poifonous  infedts,  with  wings  and  feet  like  flies  ;  much  ufed 
as  an  epifpaftic  for  the  raifing  of  blifters.  See  Epispas- 
tic,  and  Blister. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  cantharus,  the  name  of  a  fort  of 
beetle,  called  alfo  fcarabteus  venenofus ,  of  which  the  cantha- 
rides  are  fuppofed  a  fpecies. 

Cantharides ,  called  alfo  Spanifh  flies ,  though  they  ought  rather 
to  be  denominated  Spanifh  beetles ,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
little  worms,  hatched  on  wheat,  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  &c. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  cantharides ,  but  all  of  a  yellow 
golden  hue  ;  the  beft  are  thofe  which  appear  with  different 
colours,  having  yellowlines  running  acrofs  their  wings  ;  thick, 
and  frefh.  They  are  killed  by  expofing  them  over  a  very 
ftrong  vinegar,  which  is  made  to  boil  for  that  purpofe  ;  after 
which  they  are  dried,  and  may  be  preferved  a  year  or  two. 
Cantharides  are  very  fharp  and  corrofive,  abounding  with  a 
fubtile,  cauftic,  volatile  fait  ;  whereby  they  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  injurious  to  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  ulcerate  it,  even  when 
applied  externally,  if  fuffered  to  lie  on  too  long.  They  are 
much  commended  in  fevers,  as  they  raife  and  ftrengthen  a 
low  trembling  pulfe,  give  relief  in  delirious  ravings,  fopori- 
ferous  ftupors,  lofs  of  reafon,  &c.  (the  common  fymptoms  of 
high  and  dangerous  fevers)  reduce  continual  fevers  to  regular 
and  diftinct  remiffions;  and  fo  make  way  for  the  bark: 
cleanfe  and  open  the  obftrudfed  glands,  and  lymphatics ; 
bring  on  critical  fweats,  &c. 

Dr.  Morgan  accounts  for  thefe  effects  of  cantharides  thus  • 
“  The  fubtile  and  volatile  pungent  parts  of  which  the  can- 
“  tharides  confift,  being  carried  into  the  blood,  and  paffing 


with  the  lymph  or  ferum  into  the  glandular  pipes,  a£t  there 
“  by  diftblving,  attenuating,  and  rarifying  the  vifeid  cohe- 
“  fions  of  the  lymph  ;  and  by  (Emulating  the  nervous  coats  of 
“  the  veffels,  throw  off  their  ftagnant  vifeidities,  and  thus 
“  reftore  the  circulation  and  free  drain  of  lymph  from  the 
“  arteries  to  the  veins ;  cleanfe  the  expurgatory  glands,  and 
“  bring  on  critical  fweats,  and  urines.  Thus  the  extremely 
“  fubtile,  adfive,  and  pungent  volatile  falts,  derived  from  the 
“  cantharides ,  purge  the  glands  and  lymphatics  univerfally  ; 
“  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  common  cathartics  do  the 
“  guts.”  Philofoph.  Princip.  of  Medicine ,  p.  304. 

Cantharides  are  feldom  ufed  internally  :  in  the  Philofoph. 
Tranfadi.  indeed,  we  have  inftances  of  their  internal  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  with  fuccefs,  by  Mr.  Yonge,  in  dropfical  and 
other  cafes  ;  fometimes  mixed  with  camphor,  and  fometimes 
without ;  only  well  wafhed  down  with  large  draughts  of  pof- 
fet,  ptifan,  emulfions,  or  the  like.  The  form  wherein  he 
tells  us  he  ufes  to  adminifter  this  fiery  infedfr,  is  that  of  a  foft 
pill,  or  bolus,  compofed  of  three  cantharides  prapar.  Troch.  6 
Myrrha  sfs.  Sent.  Amei.  gr.  vi.  Rob.  Cynosb.  q.  f.  This,  in 
ftubborn  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes  and  lochia,  in  difficult 
childbirth,  and  retention  of  the  fecundines,  he  finds  does 
wonders  :  he  adds,  that  the  heat  or  pain  it  occalions  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  is  much  (hort  of  what  he  has  an  hun¬ 
dred  times  feen,  and  fometimes  felt,  from  the  application  of 
an  epifpaftic  to  the  back.  .  _  { 

But  their  principal  ufe  is  in  veficatories,  to  raife  blifters  on 
the  (kin  ;  and  by  that  means  to  turn  off  and  difeharge  fome 
flux  of  ill  humours.  See  Vesicatory. 

Cantharides  are  fometimes  applied  to  the  temples  for  the  tooth- 
ach  :  the  farriers  ufe  them  in-feveral  difeafes  of  horfes.  They 
muft  be  chofen  new,  dry,  and  whole  :  they  will  not  keep  a- 
bove  two  years,  without  mouldring  into  a  duft,  of  no  ufe. 

C  A  N  T  H  U  S,  in  anatomy,  a  corner,  or  angle  of  the  eye  ; 
formed  by  the  commiffure  or  joining  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eye-lids.  See  Eye. 

That  corner  next  the  nofe,  is  called  the  great,  inner,  and  dome- 
flic  canthus  ;  and  by  fome  phyficians  the  fountain. — Theother, 
towards  the  temples,  is  called  the  little ,  or  external  canthus. 

Ca  nthus,  in  chemiftry,  the  lip  of  a  veffel  ;  or  that  part  of  the 
mouth  of  a  veffel,  which  is  a  little  hollowed,  or  depreffed,  for 
the  eafy  pouring  off  a  liquor. 

Hence,  to  pour  by  decantation,  is  to  pour  through  that  place. 
See  Decantation. 

CANTON*,  a  quarter  of  a  city,  confidered  as  feparated 
and  detached  from  the  reft.  See  Quarter. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Italian  cantone,  a  fquare 
flone,  or  corner  Hone. 

Canton  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fmall  country,  or  di- 
ftridl  under  its  feparate  government. 

Such  are  the  thirteen  Swifs  cantons  ;  each  of  whicji  forms  a  re¬ 
public  apart ;  but  are  all  leagued  together  :  and  conftitute 
what  is  called  the  Helvetic  body,  or  commonwealth  of  the 
Swiffes. 

Canton,  in  heraldry,  is  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordinal 
ries  :  being  a  fquare  portion  of  the  efcutcheon  parted  from 
the  reft. 

It  has  not  any  fixed  proportion  ;  though  regularly  it  (hould  be 
lefs  than  a  quarter  :  it  is  often  only  a  ninth  part,  and  ufed  as 
an  addition,  or  difference,  frequently  to  exprefs  baftardy. 

The  canton  is  fometimes  placed  at  the  right  corner,  and  fome¬ 
times  at  the  left ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is  called  a  canton fi- 
nijler.  Its  form  is  exprelled  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  12. — He  bears 
ermin,  a  canton  argent,  charged  with  a  cheveron  gules. 

Canton,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fpaces  left  between  the  branches 
of  a  crofs  or  faltier. 

CANTONED,  is  ufed  in  architecture,  when  the  corner 
of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a  pilafter,  an  angular  column, 
ruftick  quoins,  or  any  thing  that  projects  beyond  the  naked 
of  the  wall. 

Cantoned,  Cantonne',  or  Cantonized,  in  heraldry, 
is  when  the  four  cantons,  or  fpaces  round  a  crofs,  or  faltier, 
are  filled  up  with  any  pieces. — He  bears  gules,  a  crofs  argent, 
cantoned  with  four  fcollop  (hells. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  when  there  are  little  pieces  in  the  can¬ 
tons,  or  fpaces  of  any  principal  figure  of  an  efcutcheon. 
Thus  the  faltier  of  Lenox  is  cantoned  with  four  rofes. 

C  ANV  AS,  or  Canvass,  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  cloth,  ufually 
woven  open,  and  regularly,  in  little  fquares  ;  ferving  for  di¬ 
vers  domeftic  purpofes  ;  and  efpecially  for  the  ground  ot  tape- 
ftry  work,  and  painting.  SeeCLOTH,  and  Linen. 

Canvases  alfo  ufed,  among  the  French,  for  the  model,  or  firft 
words,  whereon  an  air,  or  piece  of  mufic  is  compofed,  and 
given  to  a  poet  to  regulate  and  finifh.  The  canvas  of  a  fong, 
is  certain  notes  of  the  compofer,  which  (hew  the  poet  the 
meafure  of  the  verfes  he  is  to  make.  Thus,  Du  Lot  fays,  he 
has  canvas  for  ten  fonnets  againft  the  mufes. 

CAP,  a  garment  ferving  to  cover  the  head,  and  made  nearly 
of  the  figure  thereof.  See  Head. 

The  sera  of  caps  and  hats,  is  referred  to  the  year  1449  ;  the 
firft  feen  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the  entry  of 
Charles  VII.  into  Rouen  :  from  that  time  they  began  by 

:  little  and  little, to  take  place  of  the  hoods,  or  chaperoons,  that 

had  been- ufed  till  then.  M.  le  Gendre,  indeed,  goes  further 

back  ; 
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back ;  they  began,  fays  he,  under  Charles  V.  to  let  fall  the 
angles  of  the  hood  upon  the  fhoulders,  and  to  cover  the  head 
with  a  cap,  or  bonnet:  when  this  cap  was  of  velvet,  they 
called  it  mortier  j  when  of  wool,  fimply  bonnet:  the  firft  was 
laced,  the  latter  had  no  ornament,  belides  two  horns,  raifed 
a  moderate  height,  one  of  which  ferved  in  covering  and  un¬ 
covering.  None  but  kings,  princes,  and  knights,  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier.  See  Mortier. 

The  cap  was  the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  graduates.  Paf- 
cjuier  fays,  that  it  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  hood  wore  by 
the  people  of  the  robe  ;  the  fkirts  whereof  being  cut  off,  as  an 
incumbrance,  left  the  round  cap  an  eafy  commodious  cover 
For  the  head  ;  which  round  cap  being  afterwards  affumed  by 
the  people,  thofe  of  the  gown  changed  it  for  a  fquare  one, 
firft  invented  by  a  Frenchman,  called  Patrouillet :  He  adds, 
that  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  ftudents  in  the  univerfities, 
was  to  denote  that  they  had  acquired  full  liberty,  and  were  no 
longer  fubjedt  to  the  rod  of  their  fuperiors  ;  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave  zpileus ,  or  cap ,  to  their  flaves, 
in  the  ceremony  of  making  them  free  :  whence  the  proverb, 
vocare  fervos  ad  pileum.  Hence,  alfo,  on  medals,  the  cap  is 
the  fymbol  of  liberty,  whom  they  reprefent  holding  a  cap  in 
her  right  hand,  by  the  point. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  the  ufe  of  the  hat,  like  us ;  but  wear 
a  cap  of  a  peculiar  ftru&ure,  which  the  laws  of  civility  will 
not  allow  them  to  put  off;  it  is  different  for  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year  :  that  ufed  in  fummer,  is  in  form  of  a  cone, 
ending  at  top  in  a  point.  It  is  made  of  a  very  beautiful  kind 
of  mat,  much  valued  in  that  country,  and  lined  with  fatin  ; 
to  this  is  added,  at  top*  a  large  lock  of  red  filk,  which  falls 
all  around  as  low  as  the  bottom :  fo  that,  in  walking,  the  filk 
fluctuating  regularly  on  all  fides,  makes  a  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  :  fometimes,  inftead  of  filk,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  bright 
red  hair,  the  luftre  whereof  no  weather  effaces.  In  winter 
they  wear  a  plufh  cap ,  bordered  with  martlet’s  or  fox’s  fkin  ; 
the  reft  like  thofe  for  the  fummer.  Nothing  can  be  neater 
than  thefe  caps  ;  they  are  frequency  fold  for  eight  or  ten 
crowns  :  but  they  are  fo  fhort  that  the  ears  are  expofed.  See 
Turban.  See  alfo  Hat. 

Square-  Cap. — The  cap,  or  bonnet ,  is  a  mark,  or  ornament  of 
certain  characters :  Thus  churchmen,  and  the  members  of  u- 
niverfities,  ftudents  in  law,  phyfic,  &fc.  as  well  as  graduates, 
wCar  fquare  caps.  In  molt  univerfities,  doCtors  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  peculiar  caps,  given  them  in  affuming  the  doCtorate. 
Wickliff  calls  the  canons  of  his  time  bifurcati ,  from  their 
fquare  caps.  Pafquier  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  the  caps 
wore  by  the  churchmen,  &c.  were  call’d  fquare  caps ;  though 
in  effeCt,  they  were  round,  yellow  caps. 

The  cap  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a  mark  of  infamy :  in  Italy, 
the  Jews  are  diftinguifhed  by  a yellow  cap ;  at  Lucca  by  an 
orange  one.  In  France,  thofe  who  had  been  bankrupts,  were 
obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a  green  cap ,  to  prevent  people  from 
being  impofed  on  in  any  future  Commerce.  By  feveral  arrets 
in  1584,  1622,  1628,  1688,  it  was  decreed,  that  if  they 
were  at  any  time  found  without  their  green  cap ,  their  pro¬ 
tection  fhould  be  null,  and  their  creditors  impowered  to  caft 
them  into  prifon  :  but  the  thing  is  not  now  executed.  See 
Bankrupt. 

Cap,  in  a  (hip,  is  a  fquare  piece  of  timber,  put  over  the  head,  or 
upper  end  of  a  malt,  having  a  round  hole  to  receive  the  mail. 
By  thefe  caps ,  the  top-mafts,  and  top-gallant-mafts,  are  kept 
fteady  and  firm  in  the  treffel-  trees,  where  their  feet  ftand ;  as 
thofe  of  the  lower  malts  do  in  the  lleps.  See  Tab.  Ship.  fig. 
I.  n.  31.  58.  76.  101.  1 13.  143.  and  fig.  1.  n.  15.  See  alfo 
the  article  Mast. 

Prieji's- Cap,  in  fortification.  See  Bonnet  dPr^. 

CAPACITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aptitude,  or  difpofition 
to  retain,  or  hold  any  thing. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities ,  a  natural,  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  ;  in  the  firft,  he  may  purchafe  lands  to  him,  and  his  heirs  ; 
in  the  latter,  to  him  and  his  fucceffors.— The  clergy  have  the 
like. 

CAPARASON*,  or  Caparison,  the  covering,  or  cloath- 
ing  laid  overanhorfe  ;  efpecially  a  fumpter,  or  horfe  of  Hate. 

*  The  word  is  Spanilh,  being  an  augmentative  of  cape,  caput, 
head. 

Anciently,  caparafons  were  a  kind  of  iron  armour,  wherewith 
horfes  were  covered  in  battel. 

CAP  E,  in  geography,  a  head-land  ;  or  a  piece  of  land  running 
out  beyond  the  reft,  into  the  fea.  See  He  ad-land. 

Sicily  was  called  by  the  ancients  trinacria ,  by  reafon  of  its  three 
capes,  or  promontories,  reprefented  on  medals,  by  three  men’s 
legs  joined  together  at  the  head  of  the  thigh,  and  bent  in  the 
knee  ;  which  pretty  nearly  refembles  the  triangular  figure  of 
thatiiland.  See  Promontory,  Chersonesus,  &c. 

Cape,  inlaw,  a  writ  touching  plea  of  lands  and  tenements  ; 
fo  termed,  from  the  word  which  carries  the  chief  intention 
or  end  of  it. 

Cape,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  magnum  and  parvum ;  which  in 
their  effect  are  alike,  as  to  the  taking  hold  of  things  immove-( 
able  :  though  in  certain  circumftances  they  differ ;  i°.  In  that 
the  cape  magnum,  or  grand  cape  lies  before  ;  and  the  cape 
parvum ,  or  petit  cape ,  after  appearance.  2°.  Cape  magnum 
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funimons’s  the  defendant  to  anfwer  to  the  default ;  and  befid 
to  the  demandant :  cape  parvum  only  to  the  default.  It  is 
called  pepit  cape,  not  becaufe  of  its  final!  force  ;  but  bccaufe 
contained  in  few  words. 

Cape  magnum  is  thus  defined  in  the  old  Nat.  brev.  t(  Where  a 
“  man  hath  brought  a  precipe  quod  reddat  of  a  tiling  that 
touches  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes  default  of  the 
day  to  him  given  in  the  original  writ ;  then  this  writ  fhall 
be  for  the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands  :  and 
if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day  given  him  by  the  writ, 
he  lofes  his  land.” 

Cape  parvum,  or  petit  cape ,  is  thus  defined,  ibid.  “  Where  the 
“  tenant  is  fummoned  in  plea  of  land,-  and  comes  at  the 
“  fummons,  and  his  appearance  is  recorded  ;  and  at  the  day 
C(  given  him,  prays  the  view ;  and  having  it  granted,  makes 
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default :  then  fhall  this  writ  iftue  for  the  king,  & 
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Cape  advalentiam ,  a  fpecies  of  cape  magnum,  fo  called  from  the 
end  to  which  it  tends:  It  is  thus  defcribed,  “  Where  I  am 
impleaded  of  lands,  and  I  vouch  to  warrant  another,  a- 
gainft  whom  the  fummons  ad  warrantaridum  hath  been  a- 
warded,  and  the  fheriff  comes  not  at  the  day  given  $  then^ 
if  the  defendant  recover  againft  me,  I  fhall  have  a  writ  a- 
gainft  the  vouchee  ;  and  fhall  recover  fo  much  in  value  of 
the  lands  of  the  vouchee  if  he  has  fo  much  :  otherwife,  I 
fhall  have  execution  of  fuch  lands  and  tenements  as  defcend 
to  him  in  fee  ;  or,  if  he  purchafe  afterwards,  I  fhall  have 
a  re-fummons  againft  him  ;  and  if  he  can  fay  nothing,  I 
fhall  recover  the  value.” 

C  A  PELL  A,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  ftar  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  left  or  preceding  fhoulder  of  Auriga. 

In  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho’s  catalogues,  it  is  the  third  in  order 
of  that  conftellation.  In  the  Britannic  catalogue,  the  four¬ 
teenth:  Its  longitude  is  17^,  3 1',  41^  its  latitude  22°, 
51',  47X/.  See  Auriga. 

CAPER,  Capparis,  the  bud  or  bloffom  of  a  fhrub  of  the 
fame  name,  gathered  green,  ere  it  expand  into  a  flower  j  dried 
in  a  dark  place,  till  withered,  then  infufed  in  vinegar  j  to 
which,  at  laft,  fait  is  added  :  after  which,  it  is  put  up  in 
barrels  to  be  ufed  as  a  pickle,  chiefly  in  fauces ;  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  medicine,  as  being  very  aperitive,  and  entering  certain 
compofitions  for  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

All  the  capers  throughout  Europe,  are  brought  from  about 
Toulon,  in  France  $  except  fome  fmall  fait  capers  from  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from  about  Lyons. 

The  bark  of  the  caper-tree ,  when  dried,  is  prefcribed  by  the 

French  phyficians  in  oppilations  of  the  fpleen. 

^  ^  a  toll,  or  duty,  impofed  by  the  Turks  on  the 

Chriftian  merchants,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandizes  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerufalem. 

The  caphar  was  firft  fettled  by  theChriftians  themfelves  when 
mafters  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  fupport  of  troops  and  forces, 
polled  in  the  more  difficult  paffes,  to  watch  the  Arabs,  and 
prevent  their  pillages  But  the  Turks,  who  have  continued, 

a"d^a,fed  the,toll>  abufeit  i  fading  arbitrary  fums  of 
the  Chriftian  merchants  and  travellers,  on  pretence  of  guard¬ 
ing  them  from  the  Arabs  ;  with  whom  they  yet  frequently 

P  an(d  CVen  ^avour  robberies. 

C  A  P  H  U  R  A,  K ocpeooc,  the  fame  with  camphor.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Camphor. 

C  A  PI- A  G  A,  or  Capi- agassi,  a  Turkifh  officer,  who  is 
governor  of  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio  j  or  grand  mailer  of  the 
Seraglio.  See  Seraglio. 

The  capi-aga  is  the  firft  dignity  among  the  white  eunuchs  * 
he  is  always  near  the  perfon  of  the  grand  fignior  :  he  in-, 
troduces  ambaffadors  to  their  audience  :  no  body  enters  or 
goes  out  of  the  grand  fignior’s  apartment  but  by  his  means. 
His  office  gives  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  tufbart 
in  the  Seraglio,  and  to  go  every  where  on  horfeback.  He  ac¬ 
companies  the  grand  fignior  to  the  apartment  of  the  fultana’s 
but  flops  at  the  door  without  entering.  His  appointment 
is  very  moderate  ;  the  grand  fignior  bears  the  expence  of 
his  table,  and  allows  him  at  the  rate  of  about  fixty  French 
livres  per  day  :  but  his  office  brings  him  in  abundance  of 
prelents;  no  affair  of  confequence  coming  to  the  emperor’s 
knowledge  without  palling  through  his  hand.  The  cati 
ya  cannot  be  bafhaw  when  he  quits  his  port.  See  Acs 

CAPIAS,  a  writ  or  procefs,  which  is  of  two  forts ;  one  be¬ 
fore  judgment  called  capias  ad  refpondcndum  ;  granted  in  an 
action  perfonal,  when  the  ftleriff  upon  the  firft  writ  of  dif- 
trels,  returns,  Nihil  habet  in  balhva  nojlra. 

The  other  is  a  writ  of  execution  after  judgment ;  which  is 

Capias  ad  fat,  faciendum,  is  a  writ  ofexecution  after  iudement  • 
lying  where  a  man  recovers  in  an  aflion  perfonal,  as  for  debt! 
damage,  J*.  in  winch  cafes,  this  writ  ifl’ues  to  the  fiteriff 
commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  him  againft  whom  the 

Msflffion  5  Wh°  "  t0  kept  in  prifon  till  he  make 

Capias  cmdullas adprafidfeendum,  an  original  writ,  which  lies 

fm'e'thcT"10"  aga"’ft  any  ,oldlcr  who  has  covenanted  to 
annointed  U  "lWaa  and  aPPears  not  at  the  time  and  place 
PP  '  n  directed  to  two  of  the  king’s  ferjeants  at  arms, 

to 
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t£>  arreft  and  take  him  wherever  he  may  be  found  ;  and  to 
Bring  him  coram  concitio  nojiro ,  with  a  claufe  of  afliftance. 

Capias  pro  fine ,  is  where  one  being  by  judgment  fined  to 
the  king,  upon  fome  offence  againlt  a  ftatute,  does  not  dif- 
charge  it  according  to  the  judgment  :  by  this  writ,  there¬ 
fore,  his  body  is  to  be  taken,  and  committed  to  prifon  till 
he  pay  the  fine. 

Capias  Utlagatum ,  a  writwhichlies  againft  one  outlawed  upon 
any  action,  perfonal  or  criminal ;  by  which  the  fherift  is  order¬ 
ed  to  apprehend  the  party  outlawed,  for  not  appearing  on  the 
exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  day  of  return  ; 
when  he  Is  to  prefent  him  to  the  court,  to  be  there  further 
ordered  for  his  contempt.  See  Outlawry. 

C  A  P I  G  I,  a  porter,  or  door-keeper  of  the  Turkifh  Seraglio. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  capigis  ;  or  porters  in  the  Se¬ 
raglio,  divided  into  two  companies ;  one  confifting  of  three 
hundred,  under  a  chief  called  capigi-baffa  :  who  has  a  ftipend 
of  three  ducats  per  day  :  the  other  confifts  of  two  hundred, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  cuccicapigi ;  and  their  chief 
cuccicapigi-baffa ,  who  has  two  ducats.  The  capigis  have 
from  feven  to  fifteen  afpers  per  day;  fome  more,  others 
lefs.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  aflift  the  Janizaries  in  the  guard 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  gate  of  the  Seraglio  :  fometimes 
all  together;  as  when  the  Turk  holds  a  general  council, 
receives  an  embaffador,  or  goes  to  the  mofque  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  only  in  part ;  being  ranged  on  either  fide,  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  entering  with  arms,  any  tumults  being  made, 
iffc.  The  word,  in  its  original,  fignifies  gate.  See  Se¬ 
raglio. 

CAP  ILL  AMENT,  literally  fignifies  hair ;  being  formed  of 
the  Latin  capillus ,  or  caput ;  q.  d.  hair  of  the  head.  See  Hair. 
Hence  alfo  the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  feveral  things, 
which,  on  account  of  their  length,  and  finenefs,  refemble 
hairs :  as, 

Capillaments  of  the  Nerves,  the  fine  fibres,  or  filaments, 
whereof  the  nerves  are  co  mpofed.  SeeNERVE,  and  Fibre. 
<e  Is  not  vifion  performed  chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  this  me- 
“  dium,  excited  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light ; 
“  and  propagated  through  the  folid,  pellucid,  and  uniform 
“  capillaments  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  the  fenforium  ?”  Newt. 
Opt.  p.  328.  See  Fibre,  andNERVE. 

Capillaments,  in  botany,  more  ufually  called flamina,  are 
thofe  fmall  threads,  or  hairs,  which  grow  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower;  and  are  headed  with  little  knobs,  called  apices. 
See  Stamina,  and  Apices. 

CAPILLARY,  of  the  Latin  capillus ,  a  hair ;  is  applied  to 
feveral  things,  to  intimate  their  exceeding  fmallnefs,  finenefs, 
CrV.  refembling  that  of  a  hair. 

Capillary  in  anatomy,  are  the  leaft,  minuteft,  in- 

fenfible  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  which,  when 
tut,  or  broke,  yield  but  very  little  blood.  See  Vein,  and 
Artery. 

The  capillary  veflels  fhould  be  conceived  as  vaftly  finer  than 
hairs :  they  are  beft  compared  to  cobwebs,  and  are  fometimes 
called  evanefcent  veflels.  See  Inosculation,  Circula¬ 
tion,  &c. 

CApillary,  or  Capill  Aceous  plants ,  a  fpecies  of  plants, 
thus  denominated  from  their  form,  and  manner  of  growth, 
as  having  ho  principal  ftalk,  or  Item,  with  branches,  &c. 
fhooting  out  of  the  fame ;  but  growing  from  the  ground,  like 
hairs  from  the  head  :  and  bearing  their  feed  in  little  tufts,  or 
prominencies,  on  the  backfide  of  their  leaves. 

The  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  capillus  veneris ,  or  adianthum  ; 
from  which  the  reft  take  their  name.  See  Plant. 

The  capillaries  are  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  with  an  undivided 
leaf,  as  the  hemionitis,  and  the  phyllitis  :  thofe  with  a  fingly 
divided  leaf,  and  which  have  the  leaf  either  cut,  or  jagged 
in,  but  not  divided  into  pinnae,  clear  home  to  the  main 
rib  ;  as,  polypodium,  lonchitis,  fcolopendria,  adianthum,  and 
acroftichonthal.  Or  elfe  the  leaf  divided  quite  home  to  the 
rib,  and  hanging  like  pinnae  ;  as  the  chamafelix  marina, 
and  the  trichomanes :  thofe  which  have  the  leaf  doubly  di¬ 
vided,  or  at  leaft  once  fubdivided,  the  firft  divifion  being 
into  branches,  and  the  fecond  into  pinnae ;  as  the  hemi- 
onites  multifida,  the  filix  mas,  filix  paluftris,  filix  faxati- 
lis.  Laftly,  thofe  which  have  the  leaf  trebly  divided,  or 
thrice  fubdivided;  firft  into  branches,  then  into  little  twigs, 
and  after  this  into  pinnae  ;  fuch  are,  the  filix  fcandens  of  Bra- 
til,  the  filix  florida,  or  ofmunda  regalis ;  the  filix  mas  ramofa, 
the  filix  foemina  vulgaris,  the  adianthum  album  floridum,  and 
the  dryopteris  nigra. 

All  the  capillaries  are  reputed  of  ufe  in  medicine,  efpecially  in 
the  making  of  fyrups  ;  to  which,  wonderful  virtues  are  attri¬ 
buted.  But,  in  effeCI,  only  the  capillary  of  Montpelier, 
adianthum  album  Monfpelienfe,  and  that  of  Canada,  adian¬ 
thum  album  Canadenfe,  are  regularly  ufed  for  that  purpofe  : 
the  reft  only  ferve  to  counterfeit  them. 

The  ancients  thought  that  the  capillaries  were  all  without  feed; 
and  fome  of  the  moderns,  particularly  Dodonaeus,  have  given 
into  the  opinion.  But  Bauhjne,  and  other  of  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  observers,  maintain  they  have  all  their  feed.  Csfius  fays, 
he  has  feen  them  with  a  microfcope :  fincehim  Mr  W  Cole 
has  obferved  them  with  ftill  more  curiofity  ;  he  tells  us  the 
capful®,  or  feed  veflbls,  are  in  fome  lefs  by  half  than  a  fmall 
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grain  of  common  fand,  in  others  much  lefs  ;  yet  fome  of 
them  contain  about  one  hundred  feeds.  Seed  See d. 

Capillary  7ak,  in  phyfics,  are  little  pipes,  whole  canals 
are  the  narrowed  pofiible  ;  not  fuch,  whofe  diameters  do  not 
exceed  that  of  a  common  hair;  for  none  fuch  can  be  made  : 
the  ufual  diameter  of  capillary  tubes,  is  a  half,  third,  or  fourth 
of  a  line  :  though  Dr.  Hook  allures  us,  he  drew  tubes  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  much  fmaller,  as  fine  almoft  as  a  cobweb. 
See  Tube. 

The  Afcent  of  Water,  &c.  in  Capillary  Tubes,  is  a  famous 
phenomenon  which  has  long  embaraffed  the  philofophers  :  let 
one  end  of  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  immerged  in 
water,  and  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will  rife  to  fome  lenfible 
height  above  the  external  furface :  or,  immerge  two  or  more 
tubes  in  the  fame  fluid,  one  of  them  a  capillary  one,  and  the 
other  confiderably  larger  ;  the  water  will  afcend  confiderably 
higher  in  the  capillary  tube  than  the  other ;  and  this  in  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

This  effeCI,  authors  have  commonly  imputed  to  the  une¬ 
qual  preflure  of  the  air  in  unequal  tubes.  The  air,  fay  they, 
confifts  of  ramofe,  fpongy  parts,  intermingled  and  embaraf- 
fed  among  each  other :  now,  a  column  of  fuch  air  being 
fuppofed  perpendicularly  incumbent  on  the  canal  of  a  fmall 
capillary  tube  ;  part  of  the  preflure  of  the  column  will 
be  fpent  on  the  fides,  or  furface  of  the  tube  ;  fo  that  the  column 
will  not  aCt  with  its  whole  weight  on  the  fubjacent  fluid,  but 
will  lofe  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  its  weight,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  the  fmaller.  But  this  lolution  is 
deftroyed,  by  the  experiment’s  fucceeding  in  vacuo ,  as  well 
as  in  open  air. 

Others,  as  Mr.  Haukfbee,  &c.  haverecourfe  to  the  attraction 
of  the  annuli  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  tube  ;  to  which 
opinion  Dr.  Morgan  fubfcribes  :  “  Part  of  the  gravity  of 
“  the  water  in  the  tube,  fays  that  author,  being  taken  off", 

**  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  internal  concave  furface 
“  of  the  glafs ;  the  fluid  within  the  tube,  by  the  exter- 
“  nal  greater  weight  or  preflure,  muft  afcend  fo  far,  as  to 
“  compenfate  for  this  diminution  of  gravity  by  the  attrac- 
“  tion  of  the  glafs.  He  adds,  that  as  the  power  of  attrac- 
“  tion  in  tubes,  is  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diameters  ;  by 
“  leflening  the  faid  diameter,  or  by  fuppofing  the  tubes  ftili 
“  fmaller  and  fmaller,  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  may  be 
“  thus  raifed  to  any  affignable  height.”  Phil.  Princ.  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  p.  88,  &c.  ~  J 

But  this  author  is  fomewhat  overfeen  :  for  fince  in  every 
capillary  tube,  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  fponta- 
neoufly  afcend,  is  reciprocally  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  ; 
it  follows,  that  the  furface  containing  the  fufpended  wa¬ 
ter  is  always  a  given  quantity.  But  the  column  of  water 
fufpended  in  every  tube,  is  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  : 
therefore,  if  the  attraction  of  the  containing  furface  be  the 
caufe  of  the  water’s  fufpenfion,  it  will  follow,  that  equal 
caufes  produce  unequal  effeCts;  which  is  abfurd.  And,  a- 
gain,  not  only  his  folution,  but  his  phenomenon  alfo  is 
ltrefched  too  far  :  for  it  is  not  in  all  fluids  the  pheno¬ 
menon  obtains;  but  in  mercury  the  very  contrary  is  found - 
the  fluid  in  a  tube,  not  rifling  fo  high  as  the  level  of  that 
in  the  veflel;  and  the  defect  being  found  the  greater  as  the 
tube  is  fmaller. 

We  muft,  therefore,  recur  to  Dr.  Jurin’s  folution  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  is  well  fupported  by  experiments  :  tc  The 
lufpenfion  of  the  water,  on  that  gentleman’s  fyftem  is 
owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  periphery  of  the  concave 
“  fui-^ce  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  upper  furface  of  the  wa- 
*  ter  *s  contiguous  and  adheres.”  This  being  the  only  part 
of  the  tube,  from  which  the  water  muft  recede  upon  its  fub- 
fiding  ;  and  confequently  the  only  one  which,  by  the  force  of 
its  cohefion  and  attraction,  oppofes  the  defcent  of  the  water 
1  his  he  thews  to  be  a  caufe  proportional  to  the  effeCt  •  in  re* 
gard,  the  periphery,  and  the  fufpended  column,  are  both  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  fuf- 
penfion  thus  accounted  for,  the  feemingly  fpontaneous  afcent 
will  eafily  be  folved  for  fince  the  water  that  enters  a  capillary 
tube  as  foon  as  its  orifice  is  dipped  therein,  has  its  gravity  ta¬ 
ken  off  by  the  attraction  of  the  periphery,  with  which  its  up¬ 
per  furface  is  in  contaCl,  it  muft  neceffarily  rife  higher ;  partlv 
by  the  preflure  of  the  ftagnant  water,  and  partly  bf  the  attrac¬ 
tion  or  the  periphery,  immediately  above  that  which  is  already 
contiguous  to  it.  See  Ascent. 

Capillary  Fracture.  See  the  article  Capill ation. 

CAPILL  AT  ION,  or  Capillary  Fratture,  accordin°- 
to  fome  writers,  is  a  fra&ure  in  thefkull,  fo  fmall  that  it  can 
fcarce  be  perceived  ;  but  yet  often  proves  mortal.  See  Fr  ac- 
ture,  and  Fissure. 

C  A  PIS  T  R  U  M,  in  furgery,  a  head-flail,  or  bandage  ufed 
in  cafe  of  injuries  of  the  head,  efpecially  fraCtures  of  the  jaw 
See  Bandage.  j 

C  A  P I T  A  L,  of  the  Latin  caput ,  is  ufed  on  various  occafions  to 
exprefs  the  relation  of  a  head,  chief,  or  principal :  Thus, 

Capital  City ,  intimates  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom*  pro¬ 
vince,  or  ftate .  as  London  is  the  capital ,  or  capital  city  of 
England  ;  Mofcow  of  Ruflia  ;  Conftantinople  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire;  Rouen  of  Normandy,  CsV.  See  Metropo¬ 
lis,  and  City. 

Capital, 
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Capital,  or  Capital  Stock ,  in  commerce,  is  the  fund,  or 
Hock  of  a  trading  company  or  corporation  3  or  the  fum  of 
money  they  jointly  furnifh,  or  contribute  to  be  employed  in 
trade.  See  Fund. 

The  capital  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  at  its  firft  erection, 
was  369891  /.  fterling,  which  was  afterwards  doubled  :  and  is 
ftow  computed  at  upwards  of  1703422  /. ;  500  pounds  in  the 
capital flock  of  the  company,  entitles  the  perfon  to  a  vote  in 
the  general  courts  thereof. 

The  power  given  by  parliament  to  the  South-Sea  company, 
to  increafe  their  capital ,  was  the  fource  of  all  the  inifchief 
which  enfued  in  the  year  1720.  See  Company. 

Ca  pital  Crime ,  is  that  which  fubjedts  the  criminal  to  a  capi¬ 
tal  punifhment 3  i.  e.  to  the  lofs  of  life,  either  natural  or  ci¬ 
vil.  See  Crime,  and  Punishment. 

Capital  Lees ,  are  the  ftrong  lees  made  by  the  foap-boilers, 
from  pot-afhes.  See  Soap. 

They  are  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  as  a  cauftic  ;  and  to  make  the 
lapis  infernalis. 

Capital  Letters.  See  the  article  Capita  ls. 

Capital  Medicines,  in  pharmacy,  are  the  great,  or  principal 
preparations  of  the  {hops  3  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
their  ingredients,  extraordinary  virtues,  &c.  fuch  as  Venice 
treacle,  Mithridate, &c.  See  MitHrid  ate,  Ac. 
Capital,  in  architecture,  the  uppermoft  part  of  a  column  or 
pilafter,  ferving  as  the  head,  or  crowning  thereof ;  placed  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  fhaft,  and  under  the  entablature.  See 
Shaft,  and  Entablature. 

Ca  pital  «/■  (?  Column ,  properly,  is  that  whofe  plan  is  round. 
See  Column. 

Capital  of  a  PilaJler ,  is  that  whofe  plan  is  fquare  3  of  at  leaft 
rectilinear.  See  Pilaster. 

Th t  capital  is  a  principal,  and  efTential  part  of  an  order  of  co¬ 
lumn  or  pilafter :  it  is  made  different  in  the  different  orders  3 
and  is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifties  and  characterizes  the 
orders  themfelves.  See  Order. 
fufcan  Capital,  is  the  moft  Ample  and  unadorned  :  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  parts,  are  but  three,  viz.  an  abacus  3  under  this  an 
ovolo,  or  quarter  round 3  and  under  that,  a  gorge,  or  co- 
larino.  The  gorge,  or  neck  terminates  in  an  aftragal,  or  fillet 
belonging  to  the  fuft,  or  fhaft. — See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24. 

The  character  of  this  capital ,  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Doric,  Ac.  is,  that  the  abacus  is  a  fquare,  and  quite  plain, 
and  has  no  ogee  or  other  moulding  3  and  that  there  are  no 
annulets  under  the  ovolo. 

Indeed  authors  vary  a  little  as  to  the  character  of  the  Tufcan 
capital.  Vignola  gives  the  abacus  a  fillet,  in  lieu  of  an  ovolo. 
Vitruvius  and  Scamozzi  add  an  aftragal  and  fillet,  between 
the  ovolo  and  neck  5  Serlio  only  a  fillet  3  Philander  rounds 
the  corners  of  the  abacus.  In  the  Trajan  column  there  is  no 
neck  3  but  the  aftragal  of  the  fhaft  is  confounded  with  that 
of  the  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bafe, 
viz.  one  module,  or  femidiameter.  Its  projedture  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  cinCture  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  ;  viz.  -f  of 
the  module.  See  Tuscan. 

Doric  Capital,  befide  an  abacus,  an  ovolo,  and  a  gorge,  in 
common  with  the  Tufcan,  has  three  annulets,  or  little  fquare 
members,  underneath  the  ovolo,  in  lieu  of  the  aftragal  in 
the  Tufcan 3  and  a  talon,  cima,  or  ogee,  with  a  fillet  over 
the  abacus. 

Authors  vary,  too,  as  to  the  characters  of  this  capital:  Palla¬ 
dio,  Vignola,  &c.  put  rofes  under  the  corners  of  the  abacus, 
and  in  the  neck  of  the  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital ,  Vitruvius,  Ac.  makes  one  mo¬ 
dule  ;  and  its  projecture  37  minutes  and  an  half.— See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  28.  See  alfo  the  article  Doric. 

Ionic  Capital  is  compofed  of  three  parts  3  an  abacus,  con- 
lifting  of  an  ogee  and  a  fillet ;  under  this  a  rind,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  volutes,  or  fcrolls,  the  moft  efTential  part  of  this 
capital 5  and  at  the  bottom,  an  ovolo,  or  quarter  round  :  the 
aftragal,  under  the  ovolo,  belongs  to  the  fhaft.  The  middle 
part  is  called  a  rind ,  or  bark,  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance 
to  the  bark  of  a  tree  laid  on  a  vafe,  whofe  brim  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  ovolo,  and  feeming  to  have  been  fhrunk  up  in 
drying,  and  to  have  twifted  into  the  volutes.  See  Volute, 
and  Caulicole. 

The  orolo  is  adorned  with  eggs,  as  they  are  fometimes  call¬ 
ed,  from  their  oval  form :  the  Greeks  call  it  the  Echinos. 
See  Echinus,  Egg,  CSV. 

The  height  of  this  capital ,  M.  Perrault  makes  eighteen  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  its  projeCture  one  module,  feven  tenths. — See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  32. 

The  differences  in  the  character  of  this  capital ,  flow  moftly 
from  the  different  management  of  the  volutes  3  and  confift  in 
this:  that  in  the  antique,  and  fome  of  the  modern,  the  eye 
of  the  volute  anfwers  not  the  aftragal  of  the  top  of  the  fhaft, 
as  Vitruvius  and  moft  of  the  moderns  make  it :  that  the  face 
of  the  volutes,  which  ufually  make  a  flat,  is  fometimes  curved 
and  convexed,  fo  as  the  circumvolutions  go  advancing  out¬ 
wards  ;  as  is  frequent  in  the  antique  :  that  the  border  or 
rim  of  the  fcroll  in  the  volute,  is  fometimes  not  only  a  plain 
fweep,  as  ordinarily  5  but  the  fweep  is  accompanied  with  a 
V  o  L,  I,  N°  24. 
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fillet :  That  the  leaves  which  inveft  the  ballufier,  are  fome- 
tirties  long  and  narrow  ;  fometimes  larger  and  broader  3  that 
the  two  faces  of  the  volutes  are  fometimes  joined  at  the  outer 
corner  ;  the  ballufters  meeting  in  the  inner,  to  make  a  re¬ 
gularity  between  the  faces  on  front  and  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  thofe  of  the  Tides:  that  among  the  moderns  firice 
Scamozzi,  the  Ionic  capital  has  been  alter’d,  and  the  four 
faces  made  alike,  by  taking  away  the  ballufter,  and  hol¬ 
lowing  all  the  faces  of  the  volutes  inwards,  as  in  the  com- 
pofite  :  that  Scamozzi,  and  fome  others,  make  the  volutes 
to  fpring  out  from  the  ovolo,  as  from  a  vafe,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  modern  compofite  ;  whereas  in  the  antique,  the 
bark  paffes  between  the  ovolo  and  abacus  quite  ftraight,  on¬ 
ly  twifting  at  its  extremities  to  form  the  volute.  And  laftly, 
that  of  late  years,  the  fculptors  have  added  a  kind  of  little 
feftoons,  fpringing  from  the  flower  whofe  ftalk  lies  on  thefirft 
circumvolution  of  the  volute  3  and  fuppofed  to.  reprefent  the 
locks  of  hair  hanging  down  on  both  lides  of  the  face.  See 
Ionic. 

Corinthian  Capital,  is  much  the  richeft  :  it  has  no  ovolo  ; 
and  its  abacus  is  very  different  from  thofe  of  theTufcan,  Do¬ 
ric,  or  Ionic  ;  as  having  its  faces  circular,  hollowed  inward, 
with  a  rofe  in  the  middle  of  each  fweep.  Inftead  of  an  ovolo, 
and  annulets,  here  is  only  a  brim  of  a  vafe  3  and  the  neck  is 
much  lengthened  and  enriched  with  a  double  rowof  eight  leaves 
in  each,  bending  their  heads  downwards  ;  and  between  them, 
fmall  ftalks  arifing:  whence  fpring  the  volutes  ;  which  do  not 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Ionic  capital 5  and  which,  inftead  of  the 
four  in  the  Ionic,  are  here  fixteen  :  four  on  each  fide,  under 
the  four  horns  of  the  abacus,  where  the  volutes  meet  in  a  fmall 
leaf,  which  turns  back  towards  the  corner  of  the  abacus.  The 
leaves  are  divided,  each  making  three  ranges  of  Idler  leaves, 
whereof  they  are  compofed  3  each  leffer  leaf  is,  again,  gene¬ 
rally  parted  into  five,  called  Olive  Leaves  3  fometimes  into 
three,  and  called  Laurel  Leaves.  The  middle  leaf,  which 
bends  down,  is  parted  into  eleven.  In  the  middle,  over  the 
leaves,  is  a  flower,  fhootingout  between  theftems  and  volutes, 
like  the  rofe  in  the  abacus.  The  height  of  this  capital  is  two 
modules  and  its  procedure  one  -J. 

The  differences  in  the  character  of  this  capital ,  are,  that  in 
Vitruvius,  <&c.  the  leaves  are  in  form  of  the  acanthus; 
whereas  in  the  antique,  they  are  more  ordinarily  olive  leaves  : 
that  their  leaves  are  ufually  unequal,  the  undermoft  being 
made  commonly  talleft,  fometimes  fhorteft  3  though  fome¬ 
times  they  are  all  equal.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  raffled  ; 
fometimes  quite  plain  3  the  firft  row  generally  belly  out  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  but  are  fometimes  ftrait :  fometimes  the 
horns  of  the  abacus  are  fharp  at  the  corners,  which  feems  a- 
greeable  to  the  rules  of  Vitruvius  ;  but  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  cut  off.  There  is  fome  difference  too  in  the  form 
and  fize  of  the  rofe.  Again,  the  volutes  are  fometimes  joined 
to  each  other  3  fometimes  wholly  feparate  :  fometimes  the 
fpires  of  the  volutes  continue  twifting  even  to  the  end  in  the 
fame  courfe  3  and  fometimes  turn  back  again  near  the  centre, 
in  the  form  of  an  S. — See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  21,  and  26.  See 
alfo  the  article  Corinthian. 

Compofite  Capital,  is  focalled,  becaufe  compofed  of  members 
borrowed  from  the  capitals  of  the  other  columns.  It  takes  a 
quarter  round,  or  ovolo,  from  the  Doric  5  an  aftragal  under 
this,  together  with  volutes,  or  fcrolls,  from  the  Ionic  3  and 
a  double  row  of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  which  it  re- 
fembles  in  moft  other  things  3  confifting  generally,  of  the 
fame  members,  and  the  fame  proportions.  In  the  middle 
of  the  abacus  is  a  flower  3  and  under  the  horns,  leaves 
which  return  upward,  as  in  the  Corinthian.  Indeed,  in¬ 
ftead  of  ftalks  in  the  Corinthian,  the  compofite  has  fmall 
flowers,  lying  clofe  to  the  vafe  or  bell  3  twifting  round  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  capital ,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  rofe. 

The  height  of  the  compofite  capital ,  is  two  modules  and  its 
projeCture  one  module  as  in  the  Corinthian. — See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  30. 

The  differences  of  the  character  of  this  capital,  confift  in  this  3 
that  the  volutes,  which  ordinarily  defeend,  and  touch  the 
leaves,  are  in  fome  works  of  the  antique  feparate  from  them  : 
that  the  leaves,  which  are  generally  unequal  in  height,  the 
lower  rank  being  talleft,  are  fometimes  equal  :  that  the  vo¬ 
lutes  of  the  moderns  generally  fpring  out  of  the  vafe  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  antique,  they  ordinarily  run  ftraight  the  length  of 
the  abacus,  over  the  ovolo,  without  ftriking  into  the  vafe  : 
that  the  volutes,  whofe  thicknefs  is  contracted  in  the  middle, 
and  enlarged  above  and  below  in  the  antique,  have  their  Tides 
parallel  in  the  works  of  the  moderns  :  and  laftly,  that  the 
volutes,  which  have  been  hitherto,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  made  as  if  folid,  are  now  much  lighter  and  more 
airy  3  the  folds  ftanding  hollow,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other.  See  Composite. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  fever  a  l  members  of  the  Capitals  of 
Columns ,  fee  Col  umn.  See  alfo  each  member  under  its  proper 
head ;  as  Aracus,  Acanthus,  Volute,  (Ac. 

Some  architects  diftinguifh  the  fufean  and  Doric  capitals , 
which  have  no  ornaments,  by  the  title  ot  capitals  of  mould¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  three  others,  which  have  leaves  and^  ornaments, 
they  call  capitals  of  ficulpture. 
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Angular  Capital,  is  that  which  bears  the  returned  anentabia- , 
ture,  at  the  corner  of  the  proje&ure  of  a  frontifpiece. 

Capital  of  a  Ballufler,  is  that  part  which  crowns  the  balJu- 
fter  ;  which  fometimes  bears  a  refemblance  to  the  capitals  of 
fome  columns;  particularly  the  Ionic.  See  Balluster. 

Capital  of  a  Niche ,  is  a  kind  of  little  canopy  over  a  fhallow 
niche,  covering  or  crowning  a  ftatue.  See  Niche. 

Capital  of  aTriglyph,  is  the  plat-band  over  the  triglyph;  called 
by  Vitruvius Tania.  See  Triglyph.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
a  triglyph  which  does  the  office  of  a  capital  to  a  Doric  pilafter. 

Capital  of  a  Bajlion ,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  angle  of  the  polygon,  to  the  point  of  the  baftion. 

The  capitals  of  bajliorts  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  fathom 
long,  from  the  point  of  the  baftion,  to  the  point  where  the 
two demigorges  meet.  See  Bastion. 

CAPITALS,  in  printing,  large,  or  initial  letters,  wherein 
titles,  be.  are  compofed,  and  with  which  all  periods,  verfes, 
be.  commence.  See  Letter. 

All  proper  names  of  men,  countries,  kingdoms,  terms  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  dignities,  ufually  begin  with  capitals. 

The  Englifh  printers  have  carried  capitals  to  a  pitch  of  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  making  it  a  rule,  to  begin  almoft  every  fubftantive 
with  a  capital ;  which  is  a  manifest  perverfion  of  the  defign  of 
capitals ,  as  well  as  an  offence  againft  beauty  and  diftin&nefs. 
Some  of  them  begin  now  to  retrench  their  fuperfluous  capitals , 
and  to  fall  into  the  meafures  of  the  printers  of  other  nations. 
See  Letter,  Character,  and  Printing. 

CAPITATiE  Plant  a,  in  botany,  are  fuch  plants  whole 
flowers  are  fiftular,  compofed  of  many  edged  and  hollow  little 
flowers ;  thus  called  by  Mr.  Ray,  becaufe  their  fcaly  calyx  (or 
cup  of  the  flower)  moft  ufually  fwells  out  into  a  large  and 
round  head,  containing  within  it  the  pappous  feed  :  as  in  car- 
duus,  centaury,  knapweed,  cinara,cirfium,  lappa  maj.  cyanus, 
&c.  . 

CAPITATION,  a  tax,  or  impofition  raifed  on  each  per- 
lon,  in  confideration  of  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank,  be. 
See  Tax.  This  kind  of  tribute  is  very  ancient,  and  anfwers 
to  what  the  Greeks  called  £7nx£<p xXa,io\i ;  the  Latins  capita, 
capitatio,  and  tributum ,  or  tributum  capitis ,  or  capitulare  ;  by 
which  taxes  on  the  perfon,  are  diftinguifhed  from  taxes  on 
merchandife  ;  which  were  called  vet ligalia,  quia  vehebantur. 
See  Duty. 

Capitation  alfo  denotes  a  certain  fumof  money  impofedp,?r 
head,  in  exigencies  of  ftate.  See  Poll. 

C  A  P  IT  E,  in  law,  an  ancient  tenure,  whereby  a  perfon  held 
of  the  king  immediately,  as  of  his  crown ;  either  by  knight’s- 
fervice,  or  foccage.  SeeTENURE,  and  Service. 

By  a  ftatute,  12  Car.  II.  all  fuch  tenures  by  knight’s-fervice  of 
the  king,  or  of  any  other  perfon,  knight’s-fervices  in  capite ,  or 
foccage,  with  all  rights,  &c.  are  annulled.  See  Soc  cage, 
and  Fee. 

CAPITOL*,  Capitolium,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  fort, 
or  caftle,  on  the  Mans  Capitolinas  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  alfo  denominated  capito- 
linus,  in  which  the  fenate  anciently  affembled ;  and  which 
ftill  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or  town-houfe,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  confervators  of  the  Roman  people. 

*  It  had  its  name  capitol,  from  caput ,  a  man’s  head,  faid  to  have 
been  found  frefh,  and  yet  bleeding,  upon  digging  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Arnobius 
adds,  that  the  man’s  name  was  Tolus,  whence  caput-tolium. 


The  firft  foundations  of  the  capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin  the 
elder,  in  the  year  of  Rome  139.  His  fucceffor/Servius,  raifed 
the  walls ;  and  Tarquin  the  proud  finifhed  it,  in  the  year  221. 
But  it  was  not  confecrated,  till  the  third  year  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  kings,  and  eftablilhment  of  the  confulate.  The 
ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  was  performed  by 
the  conful  Horatius,  in  246. 

The  capitol  confifted  of  three  parts ;  a  nave,  facred  to  Jupiter; 
and  two  wings,  or  ifles,  to  Juno  and  Minerva  :  it  was  afeended 
to  by  flairs ;  Lipfius  reckons  one  hundred  in  number,  by  reafon 
there  were  fo  many  in  the  afeentof  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The 
frontifpiece  and  hides  were  incompaffed  with  galleries,  where¬ 
in  thofe  who  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  entertained  the  fe- 
nate  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  after  the  performance  of  fa- 
crifice  to  the  gods.  Both  infide  and  outfide  were  inriched  with 
infinite  ornaments;  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  with  his  golden  thun¬ 
derbolt,  his  feepter  and  crown,  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed. 
in  the  fame  capitol  there  were  likewife  a  temple  to  Jupiter  the 
guardian,  and  another  to  Juno;  with  the  mint:  and  on  the 
defeent  of  the  hill,  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  capitol  was 
burnt  under  Vitellius,  j  ‘  ‘  ■ 

burnt  a  fecond  time  by 
by  Domitian. 
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lightning,  under  Titus,  and 


Anciently,  the  name  capitol  was  likewife  applied  to  all  t 
principa  temples,  in  moft  of  the  colonies  throughout  the  R 
man  empire ;  as  at  Conftantinople,  Jerufalem,  Carthage,  R 

Vfnnf ’  .aPua?  ^Av—That  of  Tholoufe,  has  given  the  nar 
of  capitouls  to  its  echevins,  or  fheriffs 

CAP  I  TO  LIN  E  Gatnesl  Ludi  Camtou.^  were  anm 
games,  or  combats  mil, luted  by  Camillas,  in  honour  of  J 

Cg^d’b^e' 0*™“"  °f  *he  " 


Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  confifted  in  the 
publick  cryer’s  putting  up  the  Hetrurians  to  fale  by  au&ion. 
They  alfo  took  an  old  man,  tying  a  golden  bulla  to  his  neck, 
fuch  as  were  wore  by  their  children,  and  expofed  him  to  the 
public  derifion.  Feftus  fays,  they  dreffed  him  in  a  prae- 
texta,  and  hung  a  bulla  at  his  neck  ;  not  as  accounting  him 
a  child,  but  becaufe  this  was  an  ornament  of  the  kings  of 

.  ‘  Hetruria. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  capitoline  games,  called  Agones 
Capitolini ,  inftituted  by  Etomitian,  and  celebrated  each  five 
years ;  wherein  there  were  rewards  and  crowns  bellowed  on 
the  victorious  poets,  and  put  on  their  heads  by  the  emperor 
himfelf.  Thefe  games  became  fo  celebrated,  that  the  manner 
of  accounting  time  by  luftres,  which  had  obtained  till  then, 
was  changed  ;  and  they  began  to  count  by  capitoline  games, , 
as  the  Greeks  by  olympiads.  The  feaft  was  not  for  poets  a- 
lone,  but  alfo  for  athletae,  orators,  hiftorians,  comedians,  mu- 
ficians,  be. 

CAPITULAR,  or  Capitulary,  denotes  an  a&  paffed  irt 
a  chapter,  either  of  knights,  canons,  or  religious.  See  Act, 
and  Chapter. 

The  capitularia ,  or  capitulars  of  Charlemaign,  Charles  the 
bald,  be.  are  the  laws,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  made  by 
thofe  emperors  in  the  general  councils,  or  affemblies  of  the 
people  :  which  was  the  way  the  conftitutions  of  moft  of  the 
ancient  princes  were  made ;  each  perfon  prefent,  though  a 
Plebeian,  fetting  his  hand  to  them.  See  Law. 

Some  diftinguiih  thefe  from  laws ;  and  fay,  they  were  only 
fupplements  to  laws. — They  had  their  name,  capitulars ,  be¬ 
caufe  divided  into  capitula,  chapters  or  feCIions. 

In  thefe  capitulars  did  the  whole  French  jurifprudence  ancient¬ 
ly  confift.^-In  procefs  of  time,  the  name  was  changed  for  that 
of  or donnances.  See  Ordonnance, 

Some  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  capitulars ,  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  fubje61  matter  :  thofe  on  ecclefiaftical  af¬ 
fairs,  are  real  canons,  extra£led  from  councils ;  thofe  on  fe- 
cular  affairs,  real  laws  ;  thofe  relating  to  particular  perfons, 
or  occafions,  private  regulations.  See  Canon  Law. 

CAPITULATION,  a  treaty  made  with  the  garifon,  or 
inhabitants  of  a  place  befieged  ;  whereby  they  furrender  them- 
felves  up,  on  certain  articles  and  conditions  ftipulated  with 
the  befiegers.  See  Siege. 

Capitulation,  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  treaty,  padta  conven- 
ta,  or  original  contrail:  drawn  up  by  the  eleitors,  before  the 
election  of  an  emperor  ;  which  the  emperor  is  to  ratify  be¬ 
fore  his  coronation,  and  fo  obferve  inviolably  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign.  See  Emperor,  and  Empire. 

Thefe  imperial  capitulations  have  only  been  obtained  fince  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  They  were  occafioned,  by  the  jealoufy 
the  German  princes  had  entertained  of  the  too  great  power  of 
the  emperor.  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  furnamed  the  Wife  * 
paffes  for  the  author  of  the  imperial  capitulations  ;  he  declining 
the  empire,  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Maximi¬ 
lian,  and  advifing  the  ele&ors  to  chufe  Charles  V.  under  fuch 
conditions  as  might  fecure  the  liberty  of  the  empire. 

CAPITULUM,  in  botany,  the  head,  or  flowering  top  of 
any  plant,  being  compofed  of  many  leaves  and  threads,  or 
ftamina,  clofely  connected  in  a  globous,  circular,  or  difeous 
figure  :  as  the  flowers  of  bluebottles,  fcabious,  carduus,  t&c. 
See  Flower. 

C  A  PI  VI,  fee  Copivi. 

CAPNOMANCY*,  KAIINOMANTEIA,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  fmoak,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  their  facrifices. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xacri/©-,  fmoak ;  and  uavtuL 

divination. 

The  rule  was,  when  the  fmoak  was  thin,  and  light,  and  rofe 
ftraight  up,  it  was  a  good  omen ;  if  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
ill  one. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  capnomancy ,  confifting  in  the 
obfervation  of  the  fmoak  rifing  from  poppy  and  jeffamin  feed, 
call:  upon  lighted  coals. 

CAPONIER  E,  or  Caponniere,  in  fortification,  a  co¬ 
vered  lodgment,  funk  four  or  five  foot  into  the  ground,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  little  parapet  about  two  foot  high,  ferving 
to  fupport  feveral  planks  covered  with  earth. 

The  caponier e  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  fol- 
diers ;  and  is  ufually  placed  in  the  glacis  on  the  extremity  of 
the  counterfcarp,  and  in  dry  moats  ;  having  little  embrafures 
for  the  foldiers  to  fire  through. 

CAPRA*,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ftar 
Capella  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  to  the  conftellation  Capricorn . 
See  Capella,  and  Capricorn. 

*  Some  reprefent  Capra ,  or  the  Ihe-goat,  as  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  confifting  of  three  ftars,  comprized  be¬ 
tween  the  45th  and  55th  degree  of  latitude.  The  poets  fay,  it 
is  Amalthea’s  goat,  which  fuckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  Ho¬ 
race  making  mention  of  it,  calls  it,  lnfana  fydera  Capra. 

CAPRA  Saltans ,  or  Caprje  Salt  antes ,  in  meteorology,  a  fie¬ 
ry  meteor,  or  exhalation,  which  fometimes  appears  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  is  not  fired  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  with  inflex¬ 
ions,  and  windings  in  and  out,  refembling  the  caperings  of  a 
goat.  See  Meteor. 

CAPREOLUS,  in  botany,  the  clafper,  or  tendril,  by  which 
vines,  peafe,  and  fuch-like  creeping  plants,  fallen  themfelves 

to 
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to  thofe  things  which  are  defigned  to  fupport  them.  See 
Clasper,  and  Capreolatje. 

Capreolata  Plantce,  are  fuch  plants  as  turn,  wind,  and 
climb  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  their  capre- 
oli ,  or  tendrils :  as,  gourds,  melons,  cucumbers,  lAc.  See 
Cl  ASPERS. 

CAPRICORN,  in  aftronomy,  the  tenth  fign  of  the  zodiac ; 
from  which  alfo  the  tenth  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  the  fame 
denomination.  See  Sign,  and  Ecliptic. 

The  character  whereby  capricorn  is  reprefented  in  aftronomi- 
cal  writings  is,  Tp.  See  Character. 

The  ancients  accounted  Capricorn  the  tenth  fign,  and  when  the 
fun  arrived  thereat,  it  made  the  winter  folftice,  with  regard 
to  our  hemifphere  :  but  the  ftars  having  advanced  a  whole 
fign  towards  the  eaft,  Capricorn  is  now  rather  the  eleventh 
fign  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fun’s  entry  into  fagittary,  that  the  fol¬ 
ftice  happens  :  tho’  the  ancient  manner  of  fpeaking  is  ftill  re¬ 
tained.  See  Solstice,  and  Precession. 

This  fign  is  reprefented  on  ancient  monuments,  medals,  &c. 
as  having  the  fore-part  of  a  goat,  and  the  hind-part  of  a  fifh  ; 
which  is  the  form  of  an  /Egipan  :  fometimes,  fimply  under  the 
form  of  a  goat. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Capricorn ,  in  Ptolemy’s  and  Ty¬ 
cho’s  catalogues,  are  twenty-eight ;  in  that  of  Hevelius  twen¬ 
ty-nine  :  though  it  is  to  be  obferved,  one  of  thofe  in  the  tail, 

,  of  thefixth  magnitude,  marked  in  Tycho’s  book  the  twenty- 
feventh,  was  loft  in  Hevelius’s  time.  Mr.  Flamftead,  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue,  gives  fifty  one  ftars  in  Capricorn.  — The 
order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  where¬ 
of,  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  fituations  of 

Longitud. 

3 

Latitude. 

£ 

the  fare. 

era 

”  0  /  // 

0  1  // 

0 

In  the  extrem.  of  the  preced.  horn 

VJ5  28  6  58 

7  27  4B 

7 

28  10  28 

7  13  1 8  B 

•6 

29  n  41 

7  >5  34B 

6 

27  26  1 

2  3  23  A 

6 

The  preced.  ftar  in  the  fubfeq.  horn 

The  laft  of  the  contiguous  ftars 

29  27  1 9 

7  1  31  B 

4 

29  32  21 

658  6  B 

3 

That  under  the  eye 

28  21  44 

0  29  29  B 

6 

The  middle  ftar  in  the  fubfeq.  horn 

*5  0  6  56 

6  35  52 B 

6 

Moft  fouth  of  3  in  the  fubfeq.  horn 

yg  z9  43  57 

4  37  27 B 

3 

Foremoft  of  3  in  the  nofe 

WK  0  23  55 

056  6  B 

6 

I  O 

North  of  thefe 

0519 

1  14  17B 

6 

South  of  thofe  in  the  nofe 

0  54  10 

0  26  9  B 

5  6 

3  28  57 

3  19  30  B 

6 

North  of  two  in  the  neck 

3  58  44 

3  23  26  B 

6 

More  fouth 

3  20  53 

0  1 5  46  B 

6 

|  f 

That  under  the  upper  knee. 

2  50  11 

6  58  23  A 

5 

3  5°  59 

3  22  34A 

6 

In  the  lower  and  bent  knee 

3  37  5 

8  55  5  A 

6 

6  47  24 

0  28  9  A 

6  7 

7  34  16 

1  51  10  A 

6  7 

20 

Preced.  and  nor.  of  3  in  mid.  of  body 

817  2 

0  29  38  A 

6 

8  25  55 

2  57  43  A 

5 

Preced.  of  2  in  the  back 

9  31  4° 

0  33  oA 

5 

That  in  the  fhoulder 

7  3°  46 

8  3  38A 

6 

South,  in  the  middle  of  the  body 

8  57  52 

4  31  8  A 

6 

2  5 

Second  in  the  middle  of  the  body 

9  24  57 

3  36  46  A 

6 

Subfequent 

9227 

3  58  9a 

6 

Laft  of  3  in  the  middle  of  the  body 

10  42  44 

4  29  50  A 

6 

12  10  39 

0  43  40 B 

6 

12  231 

2  7  23  A 

6 

30 

1216  0 

1  39  3  A 

7 

Subfeq.  of  2  in  the  back 

13  21  50 

1  20  1 3  A 

5 

12  33  3? 

5  17  26  A 

6 

1  ft  of  contiguous  ones  under  belly 

12  36  49 

6  57  36  A 

5 

13  8  -8 

5  50  27  A 

6 

3  s 

Subfeq.  of  the  fame 

13  15  20 

6  31  45  A 

6 

15  10  57 

5  22  15  A 

6 

15  8  37 

5  31  19  A 

6 

Preced.  in  fouth.  fin 

15  52  52 

4  56  56  A 

4 

Preced.  in  root  of  the  tail 

17  27  42 

2  31  18A 

4  3 

40 

15  42  16 

8  53  38A 

6 

18  40  49 

0  9  13  A 

6 

Subfeq.  in  fouth.  fin 

17  19  s 

4  48  36A 

5 

Preced.  in  north  part  of  the  tail 

18  53  46 

0  37  44 A 

6 

Subfequent 

a  r* 

1900 

1  1  54A 

6 

45 

North,  in  extrem.  of  the  tail 

21  5  31 

4  13  51  B 

6 

Another,  fubfequent 

21  19  31 

3  56  38B 

6 

Middle  in  north,  part  of  the  tail 

20  41  4 

1  57  24B 

5 

Subfeq.  in  root  of  the  tail 

^  r\ 

19  '3  *4 

2  32  19A 

3 

20  36  58 

1  38  24B 

6 

5° 

Subfeq.  in  north,  part  of  the  tail 

12  29  12 

0  39  10A 

S 

Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  lefier  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to 
the  equator  j  palling  through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn.  See 
Tropic. 
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CAPRIOLES*,  in  horfemanfhip,  are  leaps  which  a  horfe 
makes  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  without  advancing  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  that  in  fuch  manner,  that  when  he  is  in  the  air, 
at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he  yerksor  ftrikes  out  with  his  hind 
legs  as  near  and  even  together,  and  as  far  out  as  he  can  ftretch 
them ;  in  which  adtion,  he  clacks,  or  makes  a  noife  with  them. 

*  The  word  comes  from  capreolus,  a  diminutive  of  caper ,  goat. 
The  capriole  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  high  raifed  airs: 
there  are  feveral  kinds  of  caprioles  ;  as,  a  right  capriole ,  back 
capriole,  fide  capriole ,  broke  capriole,  open  capriole ,  &c. 

CAPS  Q_U  ARES,  in  gunnery,  ftrong  plates  of  iron,  which 
come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keep  her  in  the  car¬ 
riage. 

They  are  fattened  by  hinges  to  the  prize-plate,  that  they  may 
lift  up  and  down.  They  form  a  part  of  anarch  in  the  middle, 
to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  trunnions  ;  for 
two  thirds  of  them  are  let  into  the  carriage,  and  the  other  end 
is  fattened  by  two  iron  wedges,  which  are  called  the  fore-locks 
and  keys.  See  Carriage,  and  Trunnion. 

CAPST  AN,  a  large  cylinder,  or  barrel  placed  perpendicularly 
on  the  deck  of  afhip,  and  turned  by  four  levers,  or  bars  which 
crofs  it;  ferving  by  means  of  a  cable  which  winds  round  the 
cylinder,  to  draw  up  vaft  burdens  fattened  to  the  end  of  the 
cable.  See  Cable. 

By  the  capjlan  it  is,  that  velfels  are  drawn  alhore  and  hoifted 
up  to  be  refitted  ;  the  heavieft  goods  are  unloaded,  anchors 
weighed,  fails  hoifted,  idc.  See  Anchor,  &c. 

There  are  two  cap/lans  in  aveflel;  the  main  capjlan  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  main-matt,  ftanding  on  the  firft  deck,  and  reaching 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  fecond  :  it  is  alfo  called  double  cap- 
fan,  becaufe  ferving  two  decks  for  drawing  of  anchors  :  and 
becaufe  its  force  may  be  doubled  by  applying  hands  on  each 
deck.  It  has  bars,  whelps,  a  pannel,  &c.  for  turning  and 
flopping  it. — See  Tab.  Ship.  Fig.  2.  n.  112. 

The  jeer  cap/lan ,  or  little  capfan ,  ftands  on  the  fecond  deck, 
between  the  main-matt:  and  the  mizzen  :  its  ufe  is,  chiefly,  to 
heave  upon  the  jeer  rope,  or  to  heave  upon  the  viol,  to  hold 
off  by  when  the  anchor  is  weighing  ;  and  on  other  occafions 
where  a  lefs  force  is  required,  than  to  weigh  the  anchors,  tdc. 
Seen.  71.  The  French  call  that  a  x\  Englijh  capfan ,  where 
there  are  only  half  bars  ufed  ;  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  is 
only  half  perforated  :  this  is  thicker  than  the  others. 

There  is  alfo  a  flying  capfan ,  which  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

The  terms  belonging  to  the  ufe  of  the  capfans ,  are, 

Come  up  capfan,  that  is,  flacken  the  cable  which  you  heave 
by  ;  in  alike  fenfe  they  alfo  fay.  Launch  out  the  capfan. 

Pawl  out  the  capfan ,  fignifies,  ftop  it  from  going  back. 

CAPSULA*,'  or  Capsella,  denotes  a  bag,  pouch,  or 
receptacle  of  divers  kinds  of  things. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  latin  capfa,  literally  fignify- 
ing,  a  little  box,  or  cafe  ;  particularly  a  bag,  or  fachel,  where¬ 
in  boys  carry  their  books,  &c.  to  fchool. 

Capsula,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  feed-cafe  of  a  plant. 
See  Seed,  Siliqua,  &c. 

Thofe  plants  whole  feeds  are  inclofed  in  capfules  are  denomi¬ 
nated  Angiofpermous.  See  Angiospermous,  and  Gym- 

NOSPERMOUS. 

Capsula  communis,  or,  of  the  porta,  is  a  membrane  arifing 
from  the  peritonaeum,  and  inclofing  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
porta  after  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  as  a  cafe,  or  cover ;  di¬ 
viding  itfelf  into  the  fame  number  of  branches,  and  accom¬ 
panying  all,  even  its  fmalleft  ramifications.  See  Porta. 
The  fame  capfula,  or  membrane,  likewife  inclofes  theporus 
bilarius,  and  other  velfels  of  the  liver  ;  whence  it  takes  the 
name  of  capfula  communis.  See  Porus  Bilarius. 

Capsula  cordis,  a  membrane  inverting  the  heart:  more  ufual- 
ly  called  the  Pericardium.  See  Pericardium. 

Capsule  Atrabilaries ,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  renes  fuccentu- 
riati  and  glandules  renales ;  are  two  glands  fituate  near  the 
kidneys  :  called  atrabilares ,  from  a  black  liquor  found  in  their 
cavity,  and  fuccenturiati  and  renales ,  from  their  pofition.  See 
Sue  cent  uriati,  and  Renales. 

They  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  nux  vomica  :  their  figures  are 
fomewhat  various ;  in  fome  round,  in  others  triangular, 
fquare,  &c.  The  membrane  wherewith  they  are  covered  is 
very  fine  :  their  cavity  is  pretty  large  for  their  bulk.  Their 
ufe  is  very  obfeure  ;  probably  it  is  to  fecrete  the  black  hu¬ 
mour  found  in  their  cavity,  which  being  afterwards  difeharg- 
ed  by  their  du£t  into  the  emulgent,  mixes  with  the  blood  ; 
and  ferves,  according  to  fome,  as  a  ferment ;  according  to 
others,  only  to  dilute  its  thicknefs :  in  a  foetus,  they  are  al- 
moft  as  big  as  the  kidneys.  See  Bile. 

Capsule  Seminales,  are  the  fame  with  vefcules feminales.  See 
Vesiculje  Seminales. 

Capsula,  in  chymiftry,  is  an  earthen  veflel,  in  form  of  a  pan ; 
wherein  things  are  frequently  placed,  that  are  to  undergo 
very  violent  operations  of  the  fire. 

CAPSULATE  Plants,  Capsulatae  Plantes,  are  fuch  as 
have  a  tetrapetalous  regular  flower,  confifting  of  four  diftinft 
petala  in  each  flower,  and  which  bear  their  feeds  in  fhort 
capfules  :  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  fliquofes, 
which  have  their  feed  in  long  cafes,  or  pods.  See  Sil  iqu  a, 
Plant,  Seed,  iffr.  0  v  ^ 
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'CAPTAIN,  a  military  officer,  whereof  there  arc  various 
kinds,  and  degrees,  diftinguifhed  by  their  commands  :  as, 

Captain  of  a  Company ,  or  Troop ,  is  an  inferior  officer,  who 
commands  a  company  of  foot,  or  troop  of  horfe,  under  the 
colonel.  See  Company,  and  Troop. 

In  the  like  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  captain  of  dragoon^,  of  granadiers, 
of  marines,  of  invalids,  &c.  See  Dragoon,  GraNadier, 
C3V. 

In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  the  captains  are  ftiled  colonels  ; 
being  ufually  perfons  of  rank,  and  general  officers  of  the  army. 
See  Colonel,  and  Guards. 

Ill  the  colonel’s  company  of  a  regiment,  i.  e.  the  firft  compa¬ 
ny,  or  that  whereof  he  himfelf  is  captain ,  the  commanding 
officer  is  called  captain  lieutenant.  See  Capt  ain  Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Capt  AIN)  is  the  captain’s  fecond  ;  or  the  officer 
who  commands  the  company  under  the  captain ,  and  in  his  ab- 
fence.  See  Lieutenant.  In  fome  companies,  &c.  he  is 
called  captain  lieutenant. 

Captain  Lieutenant ,  is  he  who  commands  a  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  name  and  place  of  fome  other  perfon,  who  has 
the  comm iffion,  with  the  title,  honour  and  pay  thereof ;  but 
is  difpenfed  withal,  on  account  of  his  quality,  from  perform¬ 
ing  the  function  of  his  port. 

Th  us,  the  colonel,  being  ufually  likewife  captain  of  the  firft 
company  of  his  regiment ;  that  company  is  commanded  by 
his  deputy,  under  the  title  of  captain  lieutenant. 

So  in  England,  France,  &c.  the  king,  queen,  prince,  dau¬ 
phin,  Gfc.  have  ufually  the  titles,  dignities,  fsV.  of  captains 
of  the  guards,  gens  d’armes,  &  c.  the  real  duty  of  which 
offices,  is  performed  by  captains  lieutenant. 

Reformed  Captain,  is  one,  who  upon  a  reduction  of  the  forces, 
has  his  commiffion  and  company  fupprefled;  yet  is  continued 
captain ,  either  as  fecond  to  another,  or  without  any  poll  or 
command  at  all.  See  Reformed. 

Captain  General ,  of  an  army,  is  the  general,  or  comman¬ 
der  in  chief.  See  General. 

Captain  of  Militia ,  is  he  who  commands  a  company  of 
trained-bands,  or  troop  of  light-horfe.  See  Militia. 

Captain  Bajhaw ,  fignifies  the  Turkifh  high-admiral.  See 
Bashaw. 

Captain  of  a  jhip ,  is  a  fea  officer  whereof  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  of  a  fhip  of  war,  the  other  of  a  trading  vefTel :  though, 
in  propriety,  the  title  captain  belongs  only  to  the  commander 
of  fhips  of  war. 

Capta  in  of  a  Jhip  of  war ,  is  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fhip, 
galley,  fire-fhip,  or  the  like. 

Captain  of  a  Merchant  Ship ,  is  the  mailer  thereof ;  or  he  who 
has  the  command  or  diredlion  of  the  fhip,  her  crew,  lading, 
&c.  This  officer  is  more  ufually  called  the  majler  ;  efpecial- 
ly  in  ordinary  voyages.  See  Master  of  a  Ship. 

On  the  mediterranean,  he  is  called  the  patron  or  patroon  ;  and 
in  long  voyages,  as  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  South  Sea,  &c.  the 
captain. 

The  proprietor  of  the  vefTel  appoints  the  captain ,  or  mailer  ; 
and  the  captain  is  to  form  the  crew,  chufe  and  hire  the  pilots, 
mates,  feamen,  &c.  though  when  the  proprietor  and  mailer 
refide  on  the  fame  fpot,  this  is  ufually  done  in  concert  with 
the  proprietor.  See  Ship. 

C  AP  TI O  N,  in  law,  is  when  a  commiffion  is  executed,  and  the 
commiffioners  names  fubfcribedto  a  certificate,  declaring  when 
and  where  fuch  commiffion  was  executed.  See  Commission. 
The  caption  ufually  commences  with  thefe  words,  Virtute  ijlius 
commifftonis  nos ,  &c.  or,  Executio  ijlius  commijfionis  patet  in  qua- 
clam  Jchedula  annexata ,  See.  or,  Capt.  &  cogn.  die ,  See.  or, 
Capt.fuit  hac  refponf. 

CAPTIVE,  a  flave,  or  perfon  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  by  a  pirate  or  corfair.  See  Slave,  Pirate,  &c. 

CAPTURE,  a  prize,  or  prey  ;  particularly  that  of  a  fhip 
taken  at  fea. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  French  captures ,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
five,  were  brought  into  port.  See  Prize. 

Capture  alfo  denotes  an  arreft,  or  feizure  of  a  criminal,  deb¬ 
tor,  <&c.  at  land.  See  Seizure,  and  Arrest. 

CAPUCHINS*,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  in 
its  ft-riCteft  obfervance.  See  Franciscan. 

*  "1  he  capuchins  are  thus  called,  from  capuce,  or  capuchon,  a 
fluff  cap,  or  cowl,  wherewith  they  cover  their  heads. 

They  are  clothed  with  firown,  or  grey  ;  always  bare-footed  ; 
are  never  to  go  in  a  coach,  nor  ever  fhave  their  beard. 

The  capuchins  are  a  reform  made  from  the  order  of  minors, com¬ 
monly  called  cordeliers ,  fet  on  foot  in  the  fixteenth  century,  by 
Matthew  Bafchi,  a  religious  obfervant  of  the  monaflery  of 
Montefiafcone  ;  who,  being  at  Rome,  was  advertifed  feveral 
times  from  heaven,  to  pra&ife  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  to  the 
letter.  Upon  this,  he  made  application  to  pope  Clement,  in 
*525?  w^o  gave  him  permiffion  to  retire  into  a  folitude  ;  and 
not  only  him,  but  as  many  others  as  would  embrace  the  ftridt 
obfervance:  which  fome  did  accordingly.  In  1528  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  pope  s  bull.  In  1529,  the  order  was  brought  into 
complete  form  ;  Matthew  was  eledled  general,  and  the  chap- 
ter  made  conftitutions.  In  1543,  the  right  of  preaching  was 
taken  from  the  capuchins  by  the  pope  :  but  in  1545,  it  was  re- 
flored  to  them  again  with  honour.  In  1578,  there  were  al¬ 
ready  feventeen  general  chapters  in  the  order  o i capuchins. 
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CAPUT  Baronia ,  the  head  of  the  barony,  in  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  denotes  the  ancient  or  chief  feat,  or  caftle  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  where  he  made  his  ufual  relidence,  and  held  his  court ; 
fometimes  alfo  called  caput  honoris ,  or  the  head  of  the  honour. 
See  Honour. 

The  caput  baronia  could  not  be  fettled  in  dowry  ;  nor  could  it 
be  divided  among  the  daughters,  in  cafe  there  were  no  fon 
to  inherit  ;  but  was  to  defeend  entire  to  the  eldeft  daughter, 
cateris  filiabus  aliunde  fatisfatlis.  See  Barony. 

Caput  Draconis ,  or  the  Dragon’s  Head ,  in  aflronomy,  the 
name  of  the  moon’s  afeending  node.  See  Dr  AGou’s-ILead  •, 
fee  alfo  Node. 

Caput  Gallinaginis ,  or  Galli  Gallinacei ,  cock’s  head,  is  a  kind 
of  feptum,  or  fpongeous  border,  at  the  extremities  or  aper¬ 
tures  of  each  of  the  veficulae  feminales ;  ferving  to  prevent 
the  feed  coming  from  one  fide,  from  rufhing  upon,  and  fo 
flopping  the  difeharge  of  the  other. 

Some  will  have  its  ufe  to  be,  to  prevent  the  impulfe  of  the  feed 
from  dilating  the  orifices  of  the  veficulae,  and  fo  oozing  out, 
except  when  affifled  by  the  compreffion  of  the  furrounding 
parts  ;  as  in  copulation  :  but  this,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  is 
rather  the  office  ofadiflinct  caruncle  placed  at  each  orifice, 
and  2<fting  as  a  valve. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  8.  lit.  9. 
fee  alfo  Vesiculje  Seminales ,  Seed,  and  Generation. 

Caput  Mortuum ,  in  chymiftry,  the  faeces  remaining  of any  bo¬ 
dy,  after  all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts,  as  the  phlegm,  fpirit, 
fait,  &c.  have  been  extracted  therefrom,  by  force  of  fire. 

What  remains  after  diflillation,  is  only  properly  called  Faces. 
(See  Faeces).  Ere  it  be  caput  mortuum,  it  mull  likewife  have 
pafTed  the  retort.  See  Distillation,  and  Retort. 

The  caput  mortuum,  called  alfo  terra  damnata,  is  found  inform 
of  a  friable,  porous  matter,  without  tafle  or  fmell :  it  is  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  chymical  elements ;  and  fuppofed  to  conflitute 
the  dry,  fixed,  earthy,  and  folid  part  of  all  mixed  bodies.  As 
an  element,  it  is  more  commonly  expreffed  by  the  name  of 
earth.  See  Earth. 

It  is  what  the  chymifls  cal \apajfive  element ,  or  principle  ;  fer¬ 
ving  as  the  bafis  or  fupport  of  the  adliveones.  See  Principle. 
The  term  is  fometimes  more  immediately  reflrained  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  vitriol,  after  diflillation;  otherwife  called  colcothar  vi- 
trioli.  See  Colcothar. 

The  caput  mortuum  is  never  pure,  but  there  is  flill  fome  adlive 
principle  remaining  in  it,  and  particularly  a  fixed  fait.  See 
Salt. 

Thus  the  colcothar  vitrio/i,  expofed  to  the  air,  is  reconverted 
into  vitriol.  See  Vitriol  ;  fee  alfo  Element. 

CAR,  or  Carr.  See  the  article  Carr. 

C  AR  ABE,  or  Kara  be,  denotes  yellow  amber.  See  Amber. 

CARABINE,  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  fhorter  than  a  fufil,  and 
carrying  a  ball  of  twenty  four  in  the  pound ;  born  by  the  light 
horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  fhoulder. 

The  carabine  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  piflol,  and  the 
mufquet ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  harquebufs,  only  that 
its  bore  is  fmaller.  See  Harqjiebuss. 

It  was  formerly  made  with  a  match  lock,  but  of  late  only  with 
a  flint  lock. 

The  barrel  is  two  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fometimes  furrow¬ 
ed  fpirally  within,  which  is  faid  to  add  to  the  range  of  the  piece. 

CARABINEERS, a  fort  of  light  horfe,  carrying  longer  cara¬ 
bines  than  the  reft;  and  ufed  fometimes  on  foot.  See  Car  abine. 
TheFrench,of  late  days,  have  formed  entire  corps  of  thefe  ca¬ 
rabineers ,  which  cannot  but  have  good  effedl ;  this  being  a  fort 
of  foldiery  chofen  out  of  the  whole  cavalry,  and  better  paid 
than  the  reft — There  are  faid  to  be  none  in  the  Englifh  ar¬ 
my  but  in  major-general  Windham’s  regiment. 

CARACOL*,  in  the  manage,  amotion  which  a  cavalier 
makes  half  round  ;  or  a  half  turn  from  left  to  right ;  chang¬ 
ing  hands  ;  that  his  enemy  may  be  uncertain  on  which  fide  he 
intends  to  attack  :  whether  in  front,  or  flank. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  garagol,  and  that  from  the 
Hebrew,  carac,  innjol-vere :  but  we  have  it  immediately  from 
the  Spaniih  ;  where  caracol  fignifies  properly  a  fhail,  and  fi¬ 
guratively  the  evolution  defcribed  above. 

Caracol,  is  alfo  the  half  turn  each  horfeman  in  an  army  makes 
after  his  difeharge,  to  pafs  from  the  front  of  the  fquadron  to 
the  rear. 

Caracol, is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  architecture,  for  a ftair-cafe 
in  a  helical,  or  fpiral  form.  See  St  aircase.  » 

C  AR  A  CT*,  or  Car  at,  a  denomination  given  to  the  weight, 
which  exprefles  the  degree  of  goodnefs,  finenefs,  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  imperfection  of  gold.  See  Gold. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written,  carral 7,  carrat ,  karraB  and  kar- 
rat.  Its  origin  is  contefied :  Menage,  after  Alciat,  derives  ca- 
rpd  from  the  Greek  mfccnoy,  which  was  a  kind  of  fmall 
weight :  Savct,  with  more  probability,  from  y^ctptxn^iov,  a 
tribute-penny,  or  fmall  coin  ftruck  for  that  purpofe  ;  urging, 
that  as  the  finenefs  of  filver  is  denominated  from  a  coin  called  a 
penny ;  fo  it  is  moll  likely  the  finenefs  of  gold  fhould  be  eftimated 
from  a  gold  coin,  in  former  days  called  carat,  from  charatzion. 
Others  derive  the  word  limply  from  character  ;  but  we  chufe  ra¬ 
ther  to  follow  Kennet,  who  derives  it  from  cared  a,  a  term 
which  this  author  obferves  anciently  denoted  any  weight,  and 
came  not  till  of  later  days  to  be  appropriated  to  that  which 
exprefles  the  finenefs  of  gold,  and  the  gravity  of  diamonds. 

Mint-men  fix  the higheft  purity  and  perfeClicnof  gold  at  twen¬ 
ty- 
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ty-four  carats ;  and  the  feveral  degrees  are  eftimated  from  the  j 
divifions  hereof, which  are  called  grains:  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  what  care  foever  is  taken  in  purifying  gold,  to  clear  it 
from  drofs,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  twenty-four  caraRs ;  but 
ftill  comes  fhort,  at  leaft  ±  of  a  caraR,  or  a  grain  :  this  grain 
they  call  a  fixteenth  ;  and  this  fifteenth  they  fubdivide  into  two 
eighths  ;  and  each  of.  thofe  eighths  into  two  fixtecnths.  On 
which  calculation,  they  fay,  gold  may  be  purified  as  far  as  the 
firft  fixteenth  of  the  fecond  eighth,  but  no  farther.  See  G  r  a  i  n  . 
Gold  of  twenty-two  caraRs,  is  that  which  has  twenty- two 
parts  oi  fine  gold,  and  two  of  filver,  or  other  metal  ;  or  that 
which  in  refining  lol'es  two  parts  in  twenty-four  of  its  weight. 
The  goldfmiths  generally  work  in  gold  of  twenty-two  caraRs  : 
by  the  laws  of  France  they  are  prohibited  from  w  or  Icing  in 
gold  below  twenty-three  caraRs . 

CaraR.  fine,  as  above,  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  goodnels 
of  a  piece  of  pure  gold. 

CaraR  pi  ice ,  is  the  twenty- fourth  part  of  the  value  of  an  ounce 
01  mark  of  gold.  They  alfo  fometimes  fay,  the  caraR  weight , 
•which  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ounce, 
or  mark.  Two  troy  grains  make  a  caraR  grain.  See  Grain, 

Weight,  &c. 

Caract  *,  is  alfo  the  weight  ufed  in  weighing  diamonds, 
pearls,  and. precious  flones ;  where  it  confifts  of  four  grains. 
See  Diamond,  and  Grain. 

*  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  yj;pa,Tisv,  a  fruit  which  the  Latins  call  Jiliqua ,  and 
we  carob  bean  ;  each  bf  which  may  weigh  about  four  grains  of 
wheat:  whence  the  Latin  filiqua  has  alfo  been  ufed  for  a 
weight  of  four  grains. 

CARAITES,  a  fe£t  among  the  ancient  Jews  ;  whereof  there 
are  ftill  fome  fubfifting  in  Poland,  Ruflia,  Conftantinople, 
Cairo,  and  other  places  of  the  Levant;  whofe  diftinguifhing 
tenet  and  practice  it  is,  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  words  and 
letter  of  the  fcripture,  exclufive  of  allegories,  traditions,  and 
the  like.  See  Judaism. 

Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  Venice,  obferves,  that  of  all  the 
herefies  among  that  people,  before  the  deftrudf  ion  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  there  is  none  now  left  but  that  of  the  carraim ,  a  name 
derived  from  micro ,  which  fignifies  the  pure  text  of  the  bible  ; 
becaufe  of  their  keeping  to  the  Pentateuch,  obferving  it  to 
the  letter,  and  rejecting -all  interpretations,  paraphrafes,  and 
conPcitutions  of  the  rabbins.  See  Rabbin. 

Aben  Ezra,  and  fome  other  rabbins,  treat  the  Caraites  as  Sad- 
duces  ;  but  Leo  de  Juda  calls  them,  more  accurately,  ^ad¬ 
duces  reformed  ;  in  regard  they  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  paradife,  hell,  refurrecftion,  &c.  which  the  ancient Sad- 
duces  denied.  He  adds,  however,  that  they  were  doubtlefs 
originally  real  Sadduces,  and  fprung  from  among  them.  See 
Sadduces. 

M.  Simon,  with  more  probability,  fuppofes  them  to  have  ri- 
fen  hence,  That  the  more  knowing  among  the  Jews,  oppof- 
ing  the  dreams  and  reveries  of  the  rabbins,  and  uling  the  pure 
text  of  fcripture  to  refute  their  groundlefs  traditions,  they  had 
the  name  carraim  given  them  ;  which  fignifies  as  much  as  the 
barbarous  Latin,  fcripturarii ,  i.  e.  people  attached  to  the  text 
of  fcripture.  The  other  Jews  give  them  the  odious  name 
Sadduces ,  from  their  agreement  with  thofe  fe&aries  on  the 
head  of  traditions.  '  '  /  ' 

Scaliger,Voffius,  and  Spanheim,  rank  the  Caraites  among  the 
Sabeans,  Magi,  Manichees,  and  Muffulmen,  but  by  miftake  : 
Wolfgang,  Fabricius,  &c.  fay  the  Sadduces  and  Effeni  were 
called  caraites ,  in  oppofition  to  the  Pfiarifees :  others  take  them 
for  the  doctors  of  the  law  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  gofpel : 
but  thefe  are  all  conjectures.  Jofepbus  and  Philo  make  no 
mention  of  them  ;  which  fhews  them  to  be  more  modern  than 
either  of  thofe  authors.  In  all  probability,  this  fed!  was  not  for¬ 
med  till  after  the  colledtion  of  the  fecond  part  of  theT almud,  or 
the  Gemara  ;  perhaps  not  till  after  the  compiling  of  theMifch- 
na  in  the  third  century. — The  Caraites  themfelves,  pretend  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  led  captive  by  Salmanalfar. 
Wolfius,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mardocheus ,  a  Caraite,  refers 
their  origin  to  a  mafiacre  among  the  Jewifh  dodlors,  under 
Alexanderjannasus,  their  king,  about  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  :  for  Simeon,  fon  of  Schetach,  and  the  queen’s 
brother,  making  his  efcape  into  Egypt,  there  forged  his  pre¬ 
tended  traditions  ;  and  at  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  publifhed 
his  vifions  ;  interpolating  the  law  after'his  own  fancy,  and 
fupporting  his  own  novelties  on  the  notices  which  God,  he 
faid,  had  communicated  by  the  mouth  of  Mofes,  whofe  de- 
pofitary  he  was  :  he  gained  many  followers  ;  and  was  oppofed 
by  others,  who  maintained,  that  all  which  God  had  revealed 
to  Mofes  was  written.  Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into 
two  fedts,  the  Caraites ,  and  Traditionaries :  among  the  firft 
Juda,  fon  ofTabbai,  diftinguifhed  himfelf ;  among  the  latter* 
Hillel.  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadduces,  but  alfo  the 
Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Caraites.  But  the  addrefs  of  the  Pha- 
rifees  prevailed  againft  them  all ;  and  the  number  of  Caraites 
decreafed  :  Anan  indeed,  in  the  eighth  century,  retrieved 
their  credit  a  little;  and  rabbi  Schalomon  in  the  ninth.  Mat¬ 
ters  went  pretty  well  with  them  till  the  fourteenth,  but  fince 
that  time  they  have  been  on  the  declining  hand. 

The  Caraites  are  but  little  known  ;  their  works  coming  only 
jnto  very  few  hands,  even  among  the  greateft  Hebraifts.  Bux- 
V  o  Li  I.  Np.  24. 
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torf never  faw  more  thaii  one;  Selden  two;  M.  Trigland 
fays,  he  has  recover’d  enough  tofpeakof  them  withaflurance. 
He  afferts  that  loon  after  the  prophets  had  ceafed,  the  Jews 
became  divided  on  the  fubjecfcof  works, .and  fupererogation ; 
fome  maintaining  their  neceflity  from  tradition  ;  wiiilft  o- 
thers,  keeping  clofe  to  the  written  law,  ft t  them  afide  ;  and  it 
was  from  thefe  laft  that  Caraitifm  commenced.  He  adds,  that 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  law  being  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  there  were  feveral 
practices  found  proper  for  that  end  ;  and  thefe  once  intro¬ 
duced,  were  looked  upon  aseflential,  and  appointed  by  Mofes  ; 
which  was  the  origin  ofPharifaifm  ;  as  a  contrary  party,  con  - 
tinuing  to  keep  clofe  to  the  letter^  founded  Caraitifm.  See 
Pharisees. 

The  modern  Caraites ,  Leo  of  Modena  obferves,  have  their  fy- 
nagogues,  and  ceremonies;  pretending  to  be  the  foie  proper 
Jews,  or  obfervers  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ;  calling  the  reft  by 
the  term  rabbanim ,  or  followers  of  the  rabbins :  thefe  hate  the 
'Caraites mortally;  refilling  to  ally,  or  even  converfe  with  them^ 
and  treating  them  as  mamzerim ,  or  baftards  ;  becaufe  of  their 
rejecting  the  conftitutions  of  the  rabbins. relating  to  mar¬ 
riages,  repudiations,  purifications  of  women,  &c.  This  aver- 
fion  is  fo  great,  that  if  a  Caraite  would  become  a  rabbinift^  he 
fhould  never  be  received  by  the  other  Jews. 

The  Caraites ,  however,  do  not  abfolutely  reject  all  kind  of 
traditions;  but  only  fuch  as  do  not  appear  well  grounded. 
Selden,  who  is  very  exprefs  on  this  point,  in  h\sUxor Hebraica , 
obferves,  that  befides  the  mere  text,  they  have  certain  inter¬ 
pretations  which  they  call  hereditary ,  ahd  which  are  proper 
traditions.  Their  theology  only  feems  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  other  Jews,  in  that  it  is  purer,  and  clearer  of  fuperftition  : 
they  give  no  credit  to  the  explications  of  the  cabbalifts,  chi¬ 
merical  allegories,  nor  to  any  conftitutions  of  the  Talmud, 
but  what  are  conformable  to  the  fcripture,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  it  by  juft  and  neceffary  confequences  :  of  thefe  we  fhall 
give  three  notable  inftances. 

'I  he  firft  relating  to  the  mezouzot,  or  parchments  which  the 
Jews  tie  at  all  the  gates  through  which  they  ufe  to  pafs.  The 
fecond  regarding  the  thephillin  or  philadteries,  mentioned  in 
the  New  Teftament  :  and  the  third,  the  prohibition  of  eating 
milk,  with  flefb.  The  two  firft,  the  Jews  pretend,  are  for¬ 
mally  brdained  in  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  faid,  “Thou 
“  (halt  bind  them  as  a  fign  on  thy  hands,  and  they  fhall  ferve 
“  thee  as  frontlets,  (headftalls)  between  thy  eyes  ;  thou  Ihalt 
“  write  them  on  the  pofts  of  thy  houfe.”  The  Caraite  Aaron, 
in  his  comment  on  thefe  words,  maintains,  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally^  as  the  rabbins  do,  but  figuratively  ;  as  inti¬ 
mating,  that  the  Jews,  whether  entering  or  gbing  oulg  fhould 
be  always  mindful  of  them.  For  the  thephillin,  the  Caraites 
rally  the  rabbinifts  on  their  praying  with  their  phyladteries,  or 
thongs  of  leather  faftened  to  their  forehead  ;  comparing  them 
to  bridled  afles.  This  paffage  the  Caraites  interpret  figuratively; 
and.  in  their  interpretation  agree  with  St.  Jerom,  who  takes 
notice  of  the  delufion  of  the  Pharifees,  “  in  writing  the  deca- 
“  logue  on  parchment,  rolling  it  up,  and  tying  it  tolheir  fore- 
“  head  with  thongs,  to  have  it  always  before  theireyes.”  For 
the  third  point,  the  rabbins  fay,  it  Is  comriianded  in  that  text, 
“  Thou  fhalt  not  feethe  a  kid  in  hid  mother’s  milk  ;”  but  the 
Caraites  get  clear  of  it  By  explaining  the  paffage  by  another, 
“  I  hou  fhalt  not  kill  the  mother  when  with  young,”  which  is 
natural. — Nor  have  the  JTews  any  thing  to  object  in  behalf  of 
their  interpretation,  but  its  being  that  of  their  doftors.  Thus 
the  Caraites  exempt  themfelves  from  an  infinite  number  of  ce¬ 
remonies  and  fuperft  it  ions,  which  the  rabbins  have  eftablifhed 
among  the  other  Jews.  See  Tradition; 

Yet,  in  many  things,  they  retain  all  the  fuperftition  of  the 
rabbins.  Schupart,  in  his  treatife  de  feRa  Karreeorum ,  treat¬ 
ing  of  their  dogmata,  obferves,  that  they  are  in  all  refpeas 
as  prec’fe  and  ceremonious  as  the  moil  rigid  traditionary,  in 
what  relates  to  the  ohfervation  of  the  fabbath,  paffover,  feaft 
of  atonement,  of  tabernacles,  &c.  That  they  obferve  prayers 
and  fallings  ;  and  wear  the  z itzit,  or  pieces  of  fringe,  on  the 
corners  of  their  garments.  They  hold,  that  all  fin  is  effaced 
by  repentance  ;  in  which  they  differ  from  the  rabbins,  who 
hold,  that  fome  are  only  effaced  by  death.  As  for  circumci- 
fion,  they  do  not  believe  it  neceffary,  with  the  traditionaries 
that  there  be  blood  fhed  :  add,  that  when  a  child  dies  before 
it  be  eight  days  old,  the  rabbinifts  circumcife  it  after  it  is 
dead,  that  it  may  not  appear  uncircumcifed  at  the  refurrec- 
tion  ;  whereas  the  Caraites ,  when  they  perceive  the  child  in 
danger,  chufe  rather  to  circurricife  it  efe  the  eighth  day.  In 
matters  of  divorce,  the  Caraites  agree  with  the  other  Jews  ; 
and  obferve  the  fame  rules  and  reftrieftions  in  the  killing  and 
dr  effing,  of  beafts ;  but  differ  from  them  in  the  kinds  of" legal 
impurities  and  pollutions.  - 

Peringer  obferves  of  th  eCaraites  in  Lithuania, that  they  are  very 
different,  both  in  afpedt,  language,  and  manners, from  the  rab¬ 
binifts,  wherewith  that  country  abounds.  Their  mother  tono-ue 
is  theTurkifh  ; and  this  they  ufe  in  their  fchoolsand  fynagogues 
In  vifage  they  referable  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  Their  fyna¬ 
gogues.  aie  pofi ted  north  and  fouth  ;  and  the  reafon  they  give 
tor  it,  is,  that  balmanaflar  brought  them  northward  :  fo  that, 
in  praying,  to  look  to  Jerufalem,  they  muff  turn  to  the 
fouth.  He  adds,  that  they  admit  all  the  books  of  the  OldTefta- 
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merit ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  learned,  w  o 
hold  that  they  rejeft  all  but  the  Pentateuch. 

Caleb,  a  caraite ,  reduces  the  difference  between  them  and  he 
rabbinifts  to  three  points :  ift,  In  that  they  deny  the  oral  lav/ 
to  come  from  Mofes,  and  rejed  the  cabbala.  2d,  In  that  they 
abhor  the  talmud.  3d,  In  that  they  obferve  the  fealts,  as  the 
fabbaths,  &o.  much  more  rigoroufly  than  the  rabbins  do.  1  o 
this  may  be  added,  that  they  extend  the  degrees  ot^  affinity, 
wherein  marriage  is  prohibited,  almoft  to  infinity  A 

bala,  Talmud,  &c.  t  s 

CAR  ANN  A,  is  a  hard,  brittle,  refinousguin,  brought  from 
fome  parts  of  the  Weft-Ihdies,  as  Carthagcna  and  New  Spam > 
of  an  aromatic 'flavour,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  as  a? 
,  cephalic.  See  Gum.  ,  f.  ^ 

CARAT,  Carrat,  or  Car  ACT  .  Seethe  article  Car  act. 
'CARAVAN  *,  or  Caravanne,  in  the  eaft,  a  troop  or  com¬ 
pany  of  travellers,  merchants  and  pilgrims,  who  for  their 
greater  fecurity  march  in  a  body,  through  the  defarts,  and  o- 
,ther  dangerous  places,  infefted  with  Arabs  and  robbers.  See 
Caravansera. 

*  Tfie  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  cairavoan,  or  cairoan  ;  and 
that  from  the  j?erfi an  kervan,  or  carman,  negotiator.  a  trader  j 
or  dealer.  V.Peritf.  Itin.  Mund,  ed.  Hyde,  p.  61. 

There  is  a  chief,  or  Aga,  who  commands  each  caravan ,  and 
has  under  him  a  number  of  janizaries,  or  other  fortes,  fufficient 
for  their  defence.  The  caravans  incamp  every  night  near 
wells,  or  rivulets  known  to  the  guides  ;  and  obferve  a  difei- 
pline  as  regular  as  in  war.  They  chiefly  ufe  camels  for  their 
vehicles,  by  reafon  of  their  enduring  a  world  of  fatigue,  eating 
little,  and  paffing  three  or  four  days  without  drinking. 

The  grand  fignior  gives  one  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of 
Egypt,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  caravan  that  goes  yearly 
to  Mecca,  to  vifit  Mahomet’s  tomb  :  the  devotees,  in  this 
caravan -,  are  from  forty  thoufand  to  feventy  thoufand  ;  ac¬ 
companied  with  foldiers  to  prote&  them  from  the  pillage  of 
the  Arabs,  and  followed  with  eight  or  nine  thoufand  ca¬ 
mels,  laden  with  all  neceffary  provifions  for  fo  long  a  paffage 
acrofs  defarts. 

Days  journeys  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  eaft,  into  journeys  of 
horfe-caravans ,  and  caravans  of  camels :  thofe  of  horfes  are  c- 
qual  to  two  of  camels.  There  are  feveral  caravans  go  yearly 
from  Aleppo,  Cairo,  and  other  places,  to  Perfia,  Mecca, 
Thebes,  &c.  There  are  alfo  fea-cardvans  eftablifhed  on  the 
fame  footing,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes  :  fuch  is  the  caravan 
of  veffels,  from  Conftantinople  to  Alexandria. 

Car  avaR;  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  voyages,  or  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  the  knights  of  Malta  are  obliged  to  make  at  fea, 
againft  the  Turks  and  Corfairs  j  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  com- 
mandries  and  dignities  of  the  order. — They  are  thus  called, 
becaufe  the  knights  have  frequently  feized  the  caravan  going 
from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople. 

CAR  AV  ANSERA*,  a  large  publick  building,  or  inn,  de- 
ftined  to reCeive  and  lodge  the  caravans .  See  Caravan. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  cairanuan ,  or  Perfian  kar- 
*wan;  or  carman,  a  caravan',  and  ferai  any  large  houfe. 

Of  thefe  car avanj era’s,  or,  as  Chardin  calls  them,  caravanfe- 
rai ,  there  are  a  great  number  throughout  the  eaft  j  eredfed 
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which  the  cdravanferasklcr  is  accountable,  in  confederation  of 
a  certain  fee.  , 

CARAWAY,  or  Caroway,  a  medicinal  feed,  produced 
from  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  by  botanifts  called  carvi  ofli- 
cinarum ,  or  cuminum  pratenfe.  See  Seed. 

The  feed  or  grain  of  the  carvi  or  caraway,  is  narrow,  longifli, 
furrowed  on  the  back,  and  of  a  brifk  aromatic  tafte. 

It  is  one  of  the  greater  hot  feeds,  and  is  efteemed  ftomachic, 
and  diuretic  ;  difpels  wind,  ftrengthens  digeftion,  l$c. 

The  Englifh  and  Germans  make  great  ufe  of  it ;  particu¬ 
larly  in  bifkets,  comfits,  feed-cakes,  and  other  foods,  and  con¬ 
fections. 

C  A  R  BU  N  C  k  E  *,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  is  a  fabulous 
fort  of  ftone,  whereof  Pliny  and  Theophraftus  relate  many 
wondefs.  ... 

*  The  name  is  formed  pfthe  Latin  c arhunculus,  q.d.  a  burning- 
coal  :  for  which  reafon  the  Greeks  call  it  coal.  Pliny, 

treating  of  the  carbuncle,  diftinguilhes  twelve  forts  of  it. 

The  ancients,  anc|  jnoft  of  the  moderns  after  them,  have  all 
along  fuppofed  tfje  carbuncle  to  be  taken  from  the  dragon’s- 
head  ;  and  we  read  of  many  a  cavalier,  who  went  to  combat 
with  dragons,  on  purpofe  to  gain  this  invaluable  jewel. — Var- 
toman  allures  us,  that  the  king  of  Pegu  ufed  no  other  light 
in  the  night-time,  but  that  of  his  carbuncle ,  which  calt  a 
blaze  like  that  of  the  fun. 

Carbuncle,  among  modern  lapidaries,  is  a  ftone  of  the  ruby 
kind,  very  rare,  and  of  a  rich  glowing  blood-red  colour. 

Some  fay  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  unlels  it  exceed! 
twenty  caracfts  weight.  See  Ruby. 

Carbuncle,  in  medicine,  is  a  malignant  tumor,  arifingfome- 
times  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  j  accompanied 
with  a  painful  heat,  mortification,  lividnels,  and  at  laft  a 
blacknefs  of  the  part.  See  Anthrax. 

The  Greeks  call  it  anthrax ,  the  Latins  carbunculus ,  fometimes 
alfo,  carlo  ;  and  the  French  char  bon,  all  importing  coal,  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  fcab  to  a  coal  of  fire.  It  is  fometimes 
peftilential,  and  fometimes  not. — When  it  arifes  without 
puftles,  it  is  properly  called  pruna ;  when  with,  ignis  perficus. 

It  begins  with  one  or  more  puftlesj  under  which  is  formed  a 
putrid  ulcer  ;  fometimes  with  a  fcab  without  any  puftle ;  the 
ulcer  being  forlried  under  the  fcab.  Round  the  tumour  is  a 
kernel,  very  painful ;  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes  livid,  or 
blackifh. 

The  carbuncle  is  owing  to  a  (harp,  cauftic,  malignant,  faline 
humour,  which  gnaws  and  corrupts  the  part  whereon  it  is 
difeharged. 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldry,  a  charge,  or  bearing,  confifting  of 
eight  radii,  or  fpokes ;  four  whereof  make  a  common  crofs, 
and  the  other  four  a  faltier  ;  fee  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  13. 

Some  call  thefe  radii  battons ,  or  Jlaves  j  becaufe  round,  and 
enriched  with  buttons,  or  pearled,  like  pilgrims  ftaves;  and 
frequently  tipped,  or  terminated  with  flower-de-luces.  O- 
thers  blazon  them,  royal  feepters,  placed  in  faltier,  pale  and 
feffe. 

CARBUN  CUL  AT  ION,  the  blafting,  or  fcorching  of  the 
new-fprouted  buds  of  trees,  or  plants,  either  by  excefixve  heat 
or  exceffive  cold.  See  Blight. 


out  of  the  charity  and  magnificence  of  the  princes,  &c.  of  the  C  A  R  C  A  S  E,  the  corpfe  or  body  of  a  dead  animal,  whofe  fleih 


feveral  countries. 

Thofe  of  Schiras  and  Cafbin,  in  Perfia,  are  faid  to  have  coft 
fixty  thoufand  crowns  each.  They  are  open  to  people  of  all 
religions  and  countries,  without  any  queftions  asked,  or  any 
money  required. 

The  caravanferai  are  ufually  huge  fquare  buildings,  with  a 


is,  moft  of  it,  cut  off,  confumed,  or  dried.  See  Skeleton. 
Thus,  we  fay,  the  car  cafes  of  the  foldiers,  horfes,  &c.  were 
feen  long  afterwards  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  carcafe  of  a  fowl,  capon,  partridge,  leveret,  rabbit,  &c. 
is  what  remains  thereof,  after  the  four  members,  or  ’limbs 
have  been  cut  off,  viz,  the  legs  and  wings. 


fpacious  court  in  the  middle  thereof.  They  are  encompaffed  Carcase,  in  architecture,  is  the  ftiell,  or  ribs  of  a  houfe  •  con- 
with  galleries  and  arches,  under  which  runs  a  kind  of  ban-  taining  the  partitions,  floors,  rafters,  CSV.  made  by  the  car- 
quette,  or  elevation,  fome  feet  high,  where  travellers  reftl  penter,  &c.  See  House,  Building,  and  Timber. 
themfelves,  and  make  their  lodgings  as  well  as  they  can ;  their  I  The  carcafe  is  otherwife  called  the framing-,  feeFRAMiNG 
baggage,  and  the  beafts  that  carry  them,  being  fattened  at  the  C  A  R  C  A  SS  E  *,  or  Ca  rcuss,  in  war,  a  kind  of  bomb,  u- 


foot  of  the  banquette.  Over  the  gate,  there  are  frequently  a 
lort  of  little  chambers ;  which  the  caravanferaskier  lets  out,  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  to  fuch  as  have  a  mind  to  be  to  themfelves. 
Though  the  caravanfera' s  ferve  in  lieu  of  inns  ;  yet  there  is 
this  ellential  difference  between  them  and  our  inns,  that  the  I 


fually  oblong,  or  oval,  rarely  circular  ;  confifting  of  a  fhell,  or 
cafe,  fometimes  of  iron,  with  holes ;  more  commonly  of  a 
coarfe  ftrong  canvas,  pitched  over,  and  girt  with  iron  hoops  ; 
filled  with  combuftible  matters,  as  hand  granados,  ends  of  muf- 
kets,  loaden  piftols,  and  preparations  of  gunpowder,  £5V.  Its 
ufe  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  mortar,  to  fet  houfes  on  fire,  and  do 
other  execution.  See  Bomb,  and  Mortar. 

*  It  has  the  name  carcafe,  becaufe  the  circles  which  pafs  from 
one  ring,  or  plate,  to  the  other,  feem  toreprefent  the  ribs  of  a 
human  carcafe . 


traveller  finds  nothing  at  all  in  the  caravanfera ,  neither  for 
himfelf  nor  his  cattle ;  but  muft  carry  all  his  provifions  and 
neceffaries  with  him.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren, 
defart  places  ;  and  are  generally  furnifhed  with  water  from  a 
great  diftance,  and  at  a  vaft  expence :  there  being  no  cara¬ 
vanfera  without  its  well  of  water.  There  are  feveral  of  them  [CARCINOMA*,  in  medicine 

in  cities  :  where  they  ferve  not  only  as  inns,  but  as  fhops,  ufually  called  a  cancer.  See  Cancer. 
warehoufes  and  even  exchanges.  *  The  word  comes  from  y^/jvoc,  cancer,  and  vtuu,  depafeo,  to 

I  here  are  few  cities  in  the  eaft  without  their  caravanferai  j  e-  feed  upon. 

fpecially  within  the  dominions  of  Turky,  Perfia,  and  the  CARCUSS,  in  war,  the  fame  as  carcaffe-,  fee  Carcasse 
Great  Mogul,  rhofe  of  Conftantinople,  Ifpahan,  and  Agra,  CARD  AMO  MUM,  or  Cardamom,  a  medicinal  feed 
1 j  ^ree  erP.P^s’  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  J  of  the  aromatic  kind,  contained  in  capfulae,  or  pods,  brought 


a  tumor  more 


magnificence  and  commodioufnels. 

none  but  the  grand  fignior’s  mother  and  fifter,with 
“?.e  y ' . ers  an<*  bafhaws,  who  have  been  in  three  battles  againft 
Uiriftians,  are  allowed  to  build  a  caravanfera 
C  AR  AVANSER  ASKIE  R,  th«  dire&or,  fteward,  or  in- 
tendant  of  a  caravanfera.  See  Caravansera 
At  Ifpahan,  there  are  caravanfera V  in  manner  of  halls  or  ex¬ 
changes,  where  goods  are  laid  up,  and  expofed  to  view  •  for 


ufed  in  the  compolition  of 


O 

Venice 


from  the  Eaft- Indies 
treacle. 

Thefeed  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  fizes  of  thepods ;  viz.  majus ,  minus, and  maximum,  or  great, 
letter,  and  greateft  ;  but  the  tafte,  fmell,  colour,  and  form  of  the 
grain,  is  the  fame  in  all ;  being  of  a  purple  colour, angular,  of  a 
(harp  biting  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell.— The  laft 
kind  is  alfo  called  grains  of paradife  but  the  firft  excels  the  reft, 

both 


V  *» 


X 


\ 


CAR 


C  A 


both  in  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtue  :  It  is  this  that  enters  the 
compofition  of  the  theriaCa. 

The  cardamoms  warm,  and  deterge;  they  ftrengthen  the 
nobler  parts,  diffipate  wind,  and  help  digeftion;  andareufed 
■  in  difeafes  of  the  brain,  ftomach,  and  womb. 

C  A  R  D I A  CS*,Cardiaca,  in  a  general  fenfe  comprehend 
all  medicines  beneficial  to  the  heart ;  whether  internally,  or 
externally  applied.  ' 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  KctgJ)a,  cor ;  the  heart  be¬ 
ing  reputed  the  immediate  feat  of  their  operation. 

Cardiacs,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denote  medicines  which 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  give  prefent  ftrength,  and  chearfulnefs. 
Thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  are  popularly  called  cor¬ 
dials.  See  Cordial. 

Cardiacs  are  remedies  anciently  fuppofed  to  exert  them- 
felves  immediately  in  comforting  and  ftrengthning  the  heart : 
but  the  modern  phyficians  rather  fuppofe  them  to  produce 
the  effedt,  by  putting  the  blood  into  a  gentle  fermenta 
tion,  whereby  the  fprings,  before  decayed,  are  repaired  anc 
invigorated ;  and  the  tone  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  of 
the  vefTels  reftored  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  a  more 
'  ,eafy  and  brilk  circulation.  See  StRengthner,  &c. 
CARDI ACUS  Plexus,  in  anatomy,a  plexus, or  piece  of  net 
work,  formed  of  a  ramification  of  the  par  vagum,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  See  Plexus  cardiacus.  Nerve,  and  Par 
■'  vagum.  ■  '■ 

CARDIALGIA*,  Cardialgy,  in  medicine,  a  violent 
fenfation  of  heat,  or  acrimony,  felt  towards  the  upper  or  left 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  though  feemingly  at  the  heart ;  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fainting 
and  a  propenfion  to  vomit :  better  known  by  the  name  ot 
cardiac  pajjion ,  or  heart-burn.  See  Heart. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  KocpJ'iot,  which  denotes 
either  the  heart,  or  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and  otryof 

1  ;  pain.  See  Cardi a. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  Iharp  humour,  or  acri¬ 
monious  aura,  which  pricks  and  vellicates  that  orifice,  anc 
the  adjoining  parts. 

Blancard  makes  the  difeafe  confift  in  a  gnawing,  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  par  vagum,  and  the  intercoftal  nerves  im¬ 
planted  in  the  ftomach,  proceeding  from  a  pungent  vel- 
licating  matter  in  the  ftomach  itfelf :  which,  by  means  o 
the  confent  of  parts,  affedts  the  heart ;  ftraitning  and  con¬ 
tracting  it  fo,  as  fometimes  to  occafion  fwooning.  See  Con 
sent  of  parts. 

CARD  IN  AL*,a  term  ferving  to  exprefs'the  relation,  or  qua¬ 
lity,  of  prime,  principal,  or  moftconfiderable.  SeePRiME,fsV, 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  th®  Latin  cardo,  a  hinge  ;  it  being  on 
thefe  fundamental  points,  that  all  the  reft  of  the  fame  kinc 
are  fuppofed  to  turn. 

Thus  juftiee,  prudence,  temperance  and  fortitude,  are  callec 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  being  the  bafis  of  all  the  reft. 
See  Virtue. 

Cardinal  Points,  in  cofmography,  are  the  four  interfedtions 
of  the  horizon,  with  the  meridian,  and  the  prime  vertical 
circle.  See  Point. 

Of  thefe,  two,  viz.  the  interfedtions  of  the  horizon  and  me 
ridian,  are  called  north  and  fouth ,  with  regard  to  the  poles 
they  are  dir edted  to.  See  North,  and  South. 

To  determine  the  places  of  thefe  points,  fee  Me  ridian  Line. 
The  other  two,  viz.  the  interfedtions  of  the  horizon  and  firft 
vertical,  are  called  eajl  and  wejt.  See  East,  and  West . 
The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  coincide  with  the  four  cardinal 
regions  of  the  heavens ;  and  are  90p  diftant  from  each  other. 
The  intermediate  points  are  called  collateral  points ;  fee  Col 
lateral  Points. 

Cardinal  Points  of  the  Heavens ,  or,  of  a  nativity,  are  the  ri¬ 
ling,  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  See  Ri¬ 
sing,  Setting,  Zenith,  and  Nadir. 

Cardinal  Winds,  are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 
See  Wind. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  in  grammar,  are  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  CSV.  which  are  indeclinable;  in  oppofition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers,  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  See  Number 
Cardinal*,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftic  prince, 
one  who  has  a  voice,  both  adlive  and  paffive,  in  the  Roman 
conclave,  at  the  election  of  a  pope.  See  Conclave. 

*  Some  fay,  the  cardinals  were  fo  called  from  the  Latin  incardi- 
natio ,  which  fignifies  the  adoption  any  church  made  of  a  prieft 
of  a  foreign  church,  driven  thence  by  misfortune  ;  and  add, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  word  commenced  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  ; 
the  revenues  of  the  churches  of  which  cities  being  very  great, 
they  became  the  common  refuge  of  the  unhappy  priells  of  all 
other  churches . 

The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope’s  council,  or  fenate  :  in  the 
Vatican  is  a  conftitution  of  pope  John,  which  regulates  the 
rights  and  titles  of  the  cardinals  ;  and  which  declares,  that  as 
the  pope  reprefents  Mofes,  fo  the  cardinals  reprefent  the  fe- 
venty  difciples,  who,  under  the  pontifical  authority,  decide 
private  and  particular  differences.  Sec  Pope. 

Cardinals ,  in  their  firft  inftitution,  were  only  the  principal 
priells,  of  incumbents  of  the  parifhes  of  Rome.  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  the  chief  prieft  of  a  parifti,  who  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bifhop,  was  called  presbyter  cardinalis ;  to  diftin- 
guilh  him  from  the  other  petty  priells,  who  had  no  church, 

I 


nor  preferment :  the  term  was  firft  applied  to  them  in  the  yea* 
150  ;  others  lay,  under  popeSilvefter,  in  the  year  300.  Thefe 
cardinal  priells  were  alone  allowed  to  baptize  and  adminifter 
the  eucharift.  When  the  cardinal  priells  became  bilhops, 
their  cardinalate  became  vacant ;  they  being  then  fuppofed  to 
be  raifed  to  a  higher  dignity. — Under  pope  Gregory,  cardinal 
priells,  and  cardinal  deacons,  were  only  fuch  priells  or  dea¬ 
cons,  as  had  a  church  or  chapel  under  their  care  :  and  this  was 
the  Original  ufe  of  the  word.  Leo  IV.  in  the  council  of  Rome 
held  in  853,  calls  them  presbyter  os  fui  cardinalis  ;  and  their 
churches,  par oc bias  cardtnales . 

The  cardinals  continued  on  this  footing  till  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  as  the  grandeur  and  Hate  of  h  is  holinefs  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  augmented,  he  would  have  his  council  of  cardinals 
make  a  better  figure  than  the  ancient  priells  had  done.  It  is 
true,  they  Hill  prefer yed  their  ancient  title  ;  but  the  thing  ex- 
preffed  by  it  was  no  more.  It  was  a  good  while,  however,  ere 
they  had  the  precedence  over  bilhops,  or  got  the  election  of  the 
pope  into  their  hands:  but  when  they  were  once  poffefled  of 
thafe  privileges,  they  foon  had  the  red  hat  and  purple  ;  and 
growing  Hill  in  authority,  became  at  length  fuperior  to  the 
bilhops,  by  the  foie  quality  of  being  cardinals. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  originally  there  were  three  kinds  of 
churches :  the  firft  or  genuine  churches  were  properly  called 
parijhes ;  the  fecond  deaconries ,  whiph  Were  chapels  joined 
to  hofpitals,  and  ferved  by  deacons  ;  the  third  were  fimple 
oratories ,  where  private  maffes  were  faid,  and  were  difebarged 
by  local  and  refident  chaplains,  He  adds,  that  to  dillinguilh 
the  principal,  or  parilh-churches  from  the  chapels,  and  ora¬ 
tories,  the  name  cardirtales  was  given  them.  Accordingly, 
parilhes-churches  gave  titles  to  cardinal  priells  ;  arid  fome 
chapels  alfo,  at  length,  gave  the  title  of  cardinal  deacons. 
See  Church. 

Others  obfferve,  that  the  terrn  cardinal  was  given  not  only  to 
priells,  but  ^Ifo  to  bilhops  and  deacons  who  were  attached  to 
certain  churches  ;  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  who  only 
ferved  them  en  paffant,  and  by  commiifion.  Titulary  churches, 
or  benefices,  were  a  kind  of  parilhes,  1.  e.  churches  affigned 
each  to  a  cardinal  prieft  ;  with  fome  Hated  diftridl  depending 
on  it,  and  a  font  for  adminiftring  of  baptifm,  in  cafes  where 
the  bilhop  himfelf  could  not  adminifter  it.— Thefe  cardi¬ 
nals  were  fubordinatp  to  thehilhops;  and  accordingly,  in 
councils,  particularly  that  held  at  Rome  in  868,  fubferihetf 
after  them. 

If  was  not,  however,  only  at  Rome,  that  priells  bore  this 
name  ;  for  we  find  there  were  cardinal ipriefts  in  France :  thus, 
the  curate  of  the  parilh  of  St.  John  de  Vignes,  is  called  in  old 
charters  the  cardinal  prieft  of  that  parilh.  See  Parish. 

The  title  of  cardinal  is  alfo  given  to  fome  bilhops,  quatenus  bi- 
lhops ;  e.  gr.  to  thofe  of  Mentz  and  Milan  :  the  archbilhop 
of  Bourges  is  alfo,  in  ancient  writings,  called  cardinal ;  and 
the  church  of  Bourges  a  cardinal  church.  The  abbot  of  Ven- 
dome  calls  himfelf  cardinalis  natus. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  or  orders  ;  CQtl- 
taining  fix  bilhops,  fifty  priells,  and  fourteen  deacons ;  ipak- 
ing  in  all,  70 :  which  conftitute  what  they  call  the  [acred  col- 
SeeCoLLEGE. 


The  cardinal  bilhops,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  pope’s  vicars 
bear  the  titles  of  the  bifhopricks  affigned  to  them  ;  the  reft  take 
fuch  titles  as  are  given  them ;  the  number  of  cardinal  bilhops 
has  been  fixed  ;  but  that  of  cardinal  priells  and  deacons,  and 
confequently  the  facred  college  it  felf,  is  always  fludluatine 
Till  the  year  1125,  the  college  only  confifted  of  fifty-two,  Sr 
fifty-three ;  the  council  of  Conflance  reduced  them  to  twenty- 
four  ;  but  Sixtus  IV.  without  any  regard  to  that  reftri£tion 
raifed  them  again  to  fifty-three,  and  Leo  to  fixty-five.  Thus* 
as  the  number  of  cardinal  priells  were  ancientlv  fixed  to 
twenty-eight,  new  titles  were  to  be  eftablilhed,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  new  cardinals  were  created.— For  the  cardinal  deacons 
they  were  originally  no  more  than  feven,  for  the  fourteen 
quarters  of  Rome  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  inpreafed  to 
nineteen,  and  again  diminilhed. 

According  to  Onuphrius,  it  was  pope  Pius  IV.  who  firft  en¬ 
abled,  in  1562,  that  the  popefhould  be  chofen  only  by  the  fe¬ 
nate  of  cardinals:  whereas,  till  that  time,  the  elerilion  was  bv 
all  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Some  fay,  the  ele&ion  of  the  none 
relied  in  the  cardinals ,  exclufive  of  the  clerev  In  t-hr  f 
Alexander  III.  in  I.6o.  Other,  go  higher  gfi,  and  fa  ™  hat 
Nicholas  II.  having  been  eleded  at  Sienna,  in  1058  bv  the 
cardinals  alone,  occafioned  the  ris.ht  of  ele&ion  to  be  take 
from  the  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome ;  only  leaving  them 
that  of  confirming  him  by  their  confent ;  which  ^was 
length,  however,  taken  from  them.  P.  Papebroch  corner 
tures  that  ,t  was  Hortorius  IV.  who  firft  introduced  bilhops 
into  the  facred  college ;  by  admitting  the  bifhops  fuffragans 
of  the  pope,  tb  whom,  of  right,  it  belonged  to  name  hfm  ! 
and  of  thefe  conftitutmg  the  firft  clafs  of  cardinal:  * 

The  cardinal:  began  to  wear  the  red  hat  at  the  council 

of  Lyons  in  ,243.  The  decree  of  pope  Urban  VtTwTre' 

X  ',he‘S,itlePr  ’  that  .the/“^  he  addreffed  u„- 
the  title  of  eminence,  is  of  the  year  1630:  till  then 

illujtnjjimi.  See  Eminence,  Hat, 


they 

&c. 


were  called 


Cardinal  h^s  alfo  been  applied  to  fecular  officers, 


Thu? 
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Thus,  the  prime  minifters  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  7  h<  o 
dofius,  are  called  cardinales :  Caffiodorus,  L.  VII.  Fomin. 
makes  mention  of  the  cardinal  prince  of  the  city  of  Rome  , 
and  in  the  lift  of  officers  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1447? 
we  meet  with  one  Raoul  de  Thorel,  cardinal  of  Quillait, 
chancellor,  and  fervant  of  the  vifcount  de  Rohan  :  which 
{hews  it  to  have  been  an  inferior  quality. 

CARDING,  in  the  manufactories,  a  preparation  of  wool, 
cotton,  hair  or  flax,  by  paffing  it  between  the  iron  points,  or 
teeth,  of  two  inftruments,  called  cards,  to  comb,  difintangle, 
and  range  the  hairs  or  fibres  thereof ;  and  to  difpofe  it  foi 
fpinning,  &c.  See  Spinning,  and  Wool. 

Before  the  wool  be  carded ,  it  is  oiled,  or  greafed  with  oil  ; 
whereof,  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required,  for 
wool  deftined  for  the  woof  o.f  fluffs  ;  and  one  eighth  for  that 
of  the  warp.  See  Cloth,  Woof,  Warp,^. 

CARDO,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  head  turns  upon  it.  See  Epistropheus, 
Axis,  and  Vertebra.  y 

CARDS — Playing  Cards,  are  little  pieces  of  fine. thin  part- 
board,  whereon  are  printed  divers  pointsand  figures  ;  a  certain 
number,  or  aflemblageof  which,  ferve  for  the  performance  o: 
divers  games  :  as  ballet,  ombre,  picquet,  whifk,  GV. 

The  method  of  making  playing  cards,  feems  to  have  given 
the^ firft  hint  to  the  invention  of  printing ;  as  appears  from 
the  firft  fpecimens  of  printing  at  Haerlem,  and  thofe  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  &c.  See  Printing  ;  fee  alfo  Past- 
board. 

Making  (j/'Cards. — The  cutting  of  the  moulds,  or  blocks,  for 
thefe  cards ,  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  ufed  for  the  firft 
books  ;  viz.  a  Iheet  ©f  wet  or  moift  paper  is  laid  on  the  form 
or  block,  which  is  firft  lightly  brulhed  over  with  ink,  made 
of  lampblack  mixed  with  ftarch  and  water  ;  and  then  rubbed 
off  with  a  round  lift,  in  the  hand.  The  court  -cards  they  co¬ 
lour  by  help  of  feveral  patterns,  called  Jlanefiles ;  confifting  of 
papers  cut  through  with  a  penknife ;  within  the  apertures,  or 
incifions  of  which,  the  feveral  colours,  as  red,  &c.  are  feveral- 
ly  applied  ;  (for  at  the  firft  printing,  the  card  has  only  a  mere 
out-line.)  Thefe  patterns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  to 
keep  them  from  wearing  out  by  the  brulhes  :  being  laid  on 
the  paftboard,  they  Hide  a  brulh  full  of  colour  loofe  over  the 
pattern ;  which  leaving  the  colour  within  the  apertures, 
forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

This,  very  probably,  was  the  way  of  their  firft  printing  at 
Haerlem  ;  as  might  have  been  difcovered  long  ago,  if  it  had 
been  cohfidered,  that  the  great  letters  in  our  old  manufcripts 
of  nine  hundred  years  ago,  are  apparently  done  by  the  illu- 
miners,  after  this  method  of  card-making. 

Cards,  in  commerce,  and  the  manufactures  ;  fee  Carding. 

C  A  R  D  U  U  S,  in  natural  hiftory  and  botany,  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  divers  fpecies  of  plants,  in  Englifh  called  thijlles.  See 
Thistle. 

The  plants  of  this  clafs  moft  in  ufe,  are  th ecarduus  benediftus , 
and  carduus  fullonum. 

Carduus  Benedidhis,  is  a  medicinal  plant,  of  the  thiftle  kind, 
chiefly  ufed  in  infufion,  as  a  gentle  emetic,  in  fevers  and  cer¬ 
tain  naufeas. 


If  ffie  mount  more,  it  is  called  a  double  career ;  if  lefs,  a  femi- 
career. 

CARE  T,  in  grammar  a  character  of  this  form  (A),  denoting 
that  there  is  fomething  inferted,  or  interlined,  which  Ihould 
regularly  have  come  in  where  the  character  is  placed.  See 

Character. 

CARGO,  the  lading  or  freight  of  a  fhip.  See  Freight, 
and  Lading,  and  Burthen. 

The  cargo  of  this  veflel  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  commodity.  This 
is  the  proper  feafon  for  a  cargo  of  codfilh,  of  wines,  &c. 
Cargo  is  fome times  alfo  ufed  for  an  invoice  of  the  goods, 
wherewith  a  fnip  is  laden.  See  Invoice. 

CARIAI  IDES,  or  Cariates,  in  architecture  ;  feeCA- 

RYATIDES. 

CARICOU  S*,  or  Carycous  Tumor ,  a  fwelling  refembling 
the  figure  of  a  fig  ;  fuch  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  piles. 
SeeFicus,  and  Haemorrhoids. 

*  fhe  word  comes  from  carica ,  a  kind  of  fig  ;  or  from  carya ,  a 
country  where  they  are  frequent,  or  from  whence  they  are 
fometimes  faid  to  be  brought. 

C  A  R I E  S,  in  medicine,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  wafte  of  its  fubftance,  occafioned  by  fome  acri¬ 
monious  matter  corroding  the  fame.  See  Bone. 

Caries ,  is  a  kind  of  rottennefs,  or  putrefaction  peculiar  to  the 
hard  or  bony  parts  of  the  body ;  anfwering  to  gangrene  or 
mortification  in  the  foft,  or  flefhy  part :  (fee  Gangrene, 
and  Mortification)  ;  or  according  to  others,  to  an  ab- 
fcefs,  or  ulcer  therein.  See  Abscess,  and  Ulcer. 

Caries's  arife  either  from  a  conftant  afflux  of  vicious  humours, 
or  from  their  acrimony;  or  from  a  bruife,  compound  fraCture, 
luxation,  ulcer,  venereal  diforder,  corrofive  medicines,  being 
ftripped  or  laid  bare  of  their  flefh,  and  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
&c.  1  * 

The  ufual  medicines  in  a  caries ,  are  tinctures  of  euphorbium, 
myrrh,  and  aloes ;  or  powders  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition 
of  iris,  birthwort  of  either  kind,  gentian,  &c.  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  powder  of  diapente.  After  ufing  the  tinCtures,  the 
powders  are  applied  on  lint,  in  form  of  a  pledget.  An  aCIual 
cautery,  applied  to  the  carious  part  through  a  canula,  CsA.  is 
frequently  found  fuccefsful.  See  Cautery. 

Anatomifts,  m  differing  of  bodies,  frequently  find  carious 
bones;  particularly  thofe  of  the  jaws,  legs,  &c.  where  no¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  was  fufpeCted  during  the  perfon’s  life-time; 
nor  any  diforder  felt  therefrom  :  whence  Mr.  Chefelden  con¬ 
jectures,  that  the  cure  of  a  carious  bone  might  be  direCtly  at¬ 
tempted,  without  waiting,  as  our  chirurgeons  ufually  do,  for 
an  exfoliation. 

CAR  IN  A,  a  Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  the  keel  of  a 
fhip  ;  or  that  long  piece  of  timber  running  along  the  bottom 
of  the  fhip,  from  head  to  ftern  ;  upon  which  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture  is  built,  or  framed.  See  Keel. 

Carina,  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  whole  capacity  or  bulk 
of  a  fhip ;  containing  the  hull,  or  all  the  fpace  below  the  deck. 
See  Hull. 

Hence,  the  word  is  alfo  ufed,  by  a  figure,  for  the  whole  fhip. 
See  Ship. 

Carina,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  ancient  architecture. — The  Ro- 


Anciently  it  was  much  in  vogue,  as  a  cardiac,  fudorific,  and 
alexipharmic  ;  and  in  thofe  qualities,  was  prefcribed  in  fto- 
machic  cafes  :  but  it  is  now  fucceeded  by  others  lefs  naufeous, 
and  more  effectual ;  though  ftill  retained  in  fome  of  the  offi¬ 
cinal  compofitions,  with  thofe  intentions. 

Some  diftil  a  water  from  it,  which  they  ufe  in  cordial  and  fu¬ 
dorific  potions  :  its  fait  has  much  the  fame  virtues. 

Carduus  Fullonum,  is  alfo  called  the  fuller's  weed,  or  teazle. 
See  Teazle. 


CAREENING*,  a  term,  in  the  fea  language,  ufed  for 
the  laying  a  veflel  on  one  fide*  to  caulk,  ftop  up  leaks,  refit  or 
trim  the  other  fide. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  edrener ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame,  formed  of  the  Latin  carina ,  the  keel  of  a  {hip. 


A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  a  careen ,  when  the  greate 
part  of  her  lading,  is ’c.  being  taken  out,  and  a  pontoon,  c 
another  veffel  lower  than  herfelf,  laid  by  her  fide,  fhe  : 
haled  down  to  it  as  low  as  occafion  requires,  v.  g.  a  fourt 
or  fifth  ftrake  ;  and  there  kept,  by  the  weight  of  ballaft,  ord 

nance,  &c.  as  well  as  by  ropes,  left  it  Ihould  ftrain  her  mall 
too  much. 

This  is  done  with  defign  to  trim  her  fides,  or  bottom,  to  caul 
er  learns,  or  to  mend  any  fault  fhe  has  under  the  water. 

ence,  when  a  fhip  lies  on  one  fide  in  failing,  fhe  is  faid  t< 
Jail  on  the  careen . 

are  Senera%  careened  every  three  years. 

^  m  J  careen ,  is  when  they  can  only  careen  half  the  fhip 

C  A°R  fkV  6  o  reac^  f°.  l°vv  as  the  bottom  of  the  keel. 
i  \or  ~ARIER>  in  the  manage,  a  place  inclofed  witl 

a  barrier,  wherein  they  run  the  ring,  ^e  Barrier. 

Lvi  M  h'!l  Ufed  for,thera«>  orcourfe  of  the  horfe  itfelf 
provided  it  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  paces. 

In  the  ancient  circus,  the  carter  was  the  fpace  the  big*,  o 

Circus!’  '°  rU1*  *' ,ul*  rpeed’  t0  gain  the  PrizeS  Sa 

Ca  reer  in  falconry,  is  a  flight  o,  tour  of  the  bird,  about  on. 
hundred  and  twenty  yards.  ’ 


mans  gave  the  name  carina  to  all  buildings  in  form  of  a 
fhip,  as  we  ftill  give  the  name  nave ,  to  the  middle  or  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  our  Gothic  churches  :  becaufe  it  has  that  figure. 
See  Nave. 

Carina,  among  anatomifts,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  fibrous  rudi¬ 
ments,  or  embryo  of  a  chick,  appearing  in  an  incubated  ego-. 
See  Embryo,  Incubation,  Egg, 

The  carina  confifts  of  the  entire  vertebrae,  as  they  appear 
after  ten  or  twelve  days  incubation.  See  Egg.. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  crooked,  in  form  of  the  keel  of  a 
fhip.  See  Generation. 

Botanifts*  for  the  like  reafon,  ufe  the  word  carina ,  to  exprefs 
the  lower  petalum  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Carinae,  were  alfo  weepers  ;  or  women  hired,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  to  weep  at  funerals  :  they  were  thus  called 
from  Cana ,  the  country  whence  moft  of  them  came.  See 
Funeral. 

CARIPI*,  a  kind  of  cavalry  in  the Turkifh  army.  The 
caripi ,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thoufand,  are  not  flaves, 
nor  bred  up  in  feraglios  or  feminaries,  like  the  reft  ;  but  are 
generally  Moors,  or  renegado  Chriftians,  who  having  fol¬ 
lowed  adventures,  and  being  poor,  and  their  fortune  to  feek, 
by  their  dexterity  and  courage  have  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
horfe-guards  to  the  grand  fignior.  They  march  with  the 
Ulufagi  on  the  left  hand,  behind  him ;  their  pay  twelve  af- 
pers  per  day. 

*  The  word  caripi  fignifies  poor,  and  ftranger ;  an  appellation 
faid  by  Chalcondylas,  to  have  been  given  them  becaufe  chiefly 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  Africa,  LA. 

CARISTIA,  or  Charistia.  See  the  articleCH4RisTiA. 

CAR  LINA,  or  Carolina,  a  plant,  of  the  thiftle  kind,  faid 
to  have  been  difcovered  by  an  angel  to  Charlemaign,  to  cure 
his  army  of  the  plague  :  whence  its  denomination. 

Its  root  is  of  fervice  as  a  diuretic  and  fudorific,  in  all  peftilen- 
tial  diforders.  Botanifts  more  ufually  call  it  chameleon  albus. 

CARLINGS,  or  Carline  s,  inafhip,  two  pieces  of  timber, 
lying  fore  and  aft,  along  from  one  beam  to  another, directly  over 
the  keel ;  fervingas  a  foundation  for  the  whole  body  of  the  fhip. 


On 


; 


v  • 

CAR  ,  CAR 


On  thefe  the  ledges  reft,  whereon  the  planks  of  the  deck,  and 
other  matters  of  carpentry  are  made  faft.  "The  Carlings  have 
their  ends  let  into  the  beams  called  Culver -tail-wife. — See  Tab. 
Ship,  Fig.  2.  n.  29.  37.  60.  and  92. 

Carling  Knees ,  are  timbers  going  athwart  the  {hip,  from  the 
fides  to  the  hatch-way,  ferving  to  fuftain  the  deck  on  both 
fides. 

CARMELITES,  an  order  of  religious,  making  one  of  the  four 
tribes  of  mendicants,  or  begging  friars;  and  taking  both  its  name, 
and  origin  from  Carmel ,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  "formerly  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  prophets  Elias  and  Elifha,  and  by  the  children  of 
the  prophets;  from  whom  this  order  pretends  to  defeend  in  an 
uninterrupted  fucceflion. 

The  manner  in  which  they  make  out  their  antiquity,  has 
fomething  in  it  too  ridiculous  to  be  rehearfed.  Some  among 
.  them  pretend  they  are  defendants  of  j.  C.  Others  further^ 
and  make  Pythagoras  a  Carmelite ,  and  the  ancient  Druids  regu¬ 
lar  branches  of  their  order. 

Phocas,  a  Greek  monk,  fpeaks  the  moft  reafonably  :  he  fays, 
that  in  his  time,  viz.  in  1185,  Elias’s  cave  was  ftill  extant  on 
the  mountain;  near  which  were  the  remains  of  a  building, 
which  intimated  there  had  been  antiently  a  monaftery;  that 
fome  years  before,  an  old  monk,  a  prieft  of  Calabria,  by  reve¬ 
lation,  as  he  pretended,  from  the  prophet  Elias,  fixed  there, 
and  aflembled  ten  brothers.  In  1209,  Albert,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem,  gave  the  folitaries  a  rigid  rule;  which  Papebroch  has 
fince  printed.  In  1217,  or,  according  to  others,  1226,  pope 
Honorius  III.  approved  and  confirmed  it ;  though  it  was  after¬ 
wards  mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.  S.  Louis  brought  fome  of 
thefe  Carmelites  with  him  from  the  Holy  Land  into  France. 
Many  of  the  popes  give  them  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  hlejfed 
Virgin. 

This  order  is  eminent  for  the  devotion  of  the  fcapulary,  for  its 
millions,  and  for  the  great  number  of  faints  it  has  flocked  the 
Romifli  church  withal.  In  the  laft  century,  there  were  four 
canonizations  in  this  order,  viz.  of  S.  Therefa,  S.  Andrew  Cor- 
fin,  S.  Mag.  de  Pazzi,  andS.  J.  de  la  Croix. 

The  order  of  the  Carmelites  is  divided  into  two  branches,  viz. 
Carmelites  of  the  antient  obfervance ,  called  the  mitigated ,  or  mode¬ 
rate  ;  and  thofe  of  the frill  obfervance ,  called  Barefooted  Car¬ 
melites. 

The  ancient  obfervance  has  only  one  general,  under  whom  are 
forty  provinces  ;  and  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  which  has  a 
vicar  general. 

The  frill  obfervance  has  two  generals;  one  in  Spain,  haviiw  fix 
provinces  under  his  command;  and  another  in  Italy, with  twelve 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

Barefooted  Carmelites,  are  a  reform  of  the  antient  Carmelites , 
fet  on  foot  in  1540,  by  S.  Therefa;  fo  called  from  their  going 
Fare-footed.  & 

She  bdgan  with  the  convents  of  nuns,  whom  fhe  reftored  to  the 
primitive  aufterity  of  the  order,  which  had  been  mitigated  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1245 ;  and  at  length  carried  the  fame  reform  a- 
inong  the  friars.  Pius  the  V.  approved  the  defign,  and  Gregory 
III.  confirmed  the  reform  in  1580. 

There  are  two  congregations  of  bare-footed  Carmelites ,  which 
have  each  their  general,  and  their  feveral  conftitutions:  the  one 
the  Congregation  of  Spain ,  divided  into  fix  provinces ;  the  other 
called  the  Congregation  of  Italy,  comprehending  all  the  reft,  not 
depending  on  Spain. 

Knights  of  Mount  Carmel,  are  a  military  order  of  knights  hofpi- 
tallers,  inftituted  in  1607,  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  under  the 
title,  habit,  and  rule  of  our  lady  of  mount  Carmel-,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  bull  of  pope  Paul  V.  in  1 608,  united  to  the  order 
of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerufalem,  wdth  all  its  commendaries,  prio¬ 
ries,  and  other  goods  for  its  endowment. 

'  The  founder  propofed  ittoconfift  of  one  hundred  French  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  fhould  be  obliged,  in  times  of  war,  to  march  clofe 
the  kings  of  France,  as  their  guard. 

Authors  are  much  divided,  whether  to  call  this  a  new  inftitution, 
or  a  reftauration  of  that  of  S.  Lazarus;  though  it  is  generally 
carried  for  the  former.  See  Lazarus. 

CARMEN,*  an  antient  term  among  the  Latins,  ufed  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  verfe;  but  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe  to  fig- 
nifya  fpell,  charm,  form  of  expiation,  execration,  bfc.  couch¬ 
ed  in  a  few  words,  placed  in  a  myftic  order,  on  which  its  effica¬ 
cy  depended.  See  Verse,  Charm,  bfc. 

*  Pezron  derives  Carmen ,  from  the  Celtic  Carm,  the  fhout  of  joy, 
or  the  verfes  which  the  antient  bards  fung,  to  encourage  the  fol- 
diers  before  the  combat;  adding  that  the  Greek  ^apjun,  fignifies 
combat  and  joy :  which  is  true;  but  then  it  does  not  come  from 
the  Celtic  Carm ,  but  from  yjzipu,  I  rejoice. 

Some  fetch  the  origin  of  the  poetical  Carmina ,  or  verfes,  hence; 
and  fay,  they  took  that  name  from  their  refemblance  to  thefe 
fpells :  others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  that  the  fpells  had  their  o- 
rigin  from  the  poetical  verfes,  and  took  their  name  from  their  re- 
■  femblance  thereto :  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  many  of  the  antient 
charms  wherewith  difeafes  were  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  were  me¬ 
trical  verfes,  to  which,  in  thofe  ages,  greater  efficacy  was  af- 
cribed  than  to  mere  words  or  profe. 

Vigenere,  again,  derives  carmen  from  carjnenta,  becaufe  that  pro- 
phetefs  couched  her  predictions  in  verfes,  or  fhort  periods:  but 
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others  fay,  the  prophetefs  took  the  name  carmenta ,  from  earner^ 
on  the  fame  account.  See  Carmentai.ia. 

CARMEN  FALIA,  a  feaft  among  the  old  Romans,  celebrated 
annually  on  the  1  ith  of  January,  in  honour  of  carmenta ,  or 
carmentis ,  a  prophetefs  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander , 
with  whom  fhe  came  into  Italy  fixty  years  before  the  Trojaij 
war.  r 

1  he  folemnity  was  alfo  repeated  on  the  15th  of  January,  which 
is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  carmcntaha  relata. 

1  his  feaft  was  eftablifhed  on  occafion  of  a  great  fecundity  among 
the  Roman  dames,  after  a  general  reconciliation  with  their 
husbands,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  variance,  in  regard  of 
the  ufe  of  coaches  being  prohibited  them  by  an  edicSt  of  the  fe- 
nate. 

It  was  the  women  who  celebrated  this  feaft :  he  who  offered  the 
facrifices,  was  called  facerdos  carmentalis. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  word  carmenta:  Vi¬ 
genere  fays,  the  prophetefs  was  fo  called  quaft  carensmente ,  out 
of  her  fenfes,  or  out  of  herfelf;  by  reafon  of  the  enthufiafm  fhe 
frequently  fell  into.  Others  fay,  fhe  took  her  name  from  car¬ 
men,  verfe;  becaufe  her  prophecies  were  couched  in  verfes :  but 
Vigenere,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  carmen  to  be  derived  from 
carmenta.  See  Carmen. 

CARMINATIVES,*  in  medicine,  are  remedies,  whether  fim- 
ple  or  compound,  ufed  in  colics,  and  other  flatulent  diftempers, 
to  difpel  the  wind.  See  Wind,  Flatulence,  Colic, 
bfc. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  carminare,  to  card,  or  teaze 
wool,  and  figuratively  to  attenuate  and  difeufs  wind,  or  vapours, 
and  promote  their  discharge  by  perfpiration.  Tho’  Dr  Quin¬ 
cy  makes  its  origin  more  myfterious:  he  fays,  it  comes  from  the 
word  carmen,  taking  it  in  the  fenfe  of  an  invocation,  or  charm  : 
and  makes  it  to  have  been  a  general  name  for  all  medicines  which 
operated  like  charms,  i.  e.  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Hence, 
as  the  moft  violent  pains  were  frequently  thofe  arifing  from 
pent  up  wind,  which  immediately  ceafe  upon  difper fion;  the 
term  carminative  became  in  a  peculiar  fenfe  applied  to  medicines, 
which  gave  relief  in  windy  cafes,  as  if  they  cured  by  inchant- 
ment.  But  this  derivation  appears  a  little  too  much  drained. 

The  four  carminative  flowers,  are  thofe  of  camomile,  melilot 
motherwort,  and  dill. 

CARMINE,  a  bright  red  or  crimfon  colour,  bordering  fome- 
what  on  purple,  ufed  by  painters  in  miniature;  and  fometimes 
by  painters  in  oil,  though  rarely,  by  reafon  of  its  exceflive  price. 
Carmine  is  the  moft  valuable  product  of  the  cochineel  meftique; 
which  is  a  fecula  or  fediment,  refidingat  the  bottom  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  wherein  is  fteeped  cochineel  couan,  and  autour  :  fome  add 
rocou,  but  this  gives  the  carmine  too  much  of  the  orange  caft. 
To  be  good,  it  muft  be  almoft  an  impalpable  powder.  See  Co¬ 
chineel,  Red,  Miniature,  fsV. 

Some  make  carmine  with  brafile  wood,  fernambouc,  and  gold 
leaf,  beat  in  a  mortar,  and  fteeped  in  white  wine  vinegar;  the 
feum  anfing  from  jhis  mixture,  upon  boiling,  when  dried, 
makes  carmine :  but  this  kind  is  much  inferior  to  the  former. 
CARNATION,  Flefi-colour,  in  painting,  is  underftood  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  picture  in  general  which  reprefent  flefli ;  or  thofe  parts 
of  human  figures  which  are  naked  and  without  drapery. 

Titian  and  Corregio,  in  Italy,  and  Rubens  and  Van  Dyke  in 
Flanders,  excelled  in  carnations.  See  Colouring. 

It  may  be  here  obierved,  that  the  word  carnation  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  ufed  for  any  particular  part  of  the  perfon  painted,  but  for  the 
whole  nudity  of  the  piece. 

CARNEL.— The  building  of  fhips  firft  with  their  timber  and 
beams,  and  after  bringing  on  their  planks,  is  called  camel-work , 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  clinch-work. 

Veffels  alfo  which  go  with  mizzen-fails  inftead  of  main-fails,  are 
by  fome  called  camels. 

CARNIVAL,  or  Carnaval,  a  feafon  of  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Italians,  and  particularly 
at  Venice. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  carnavale-,  which  Mr.  Du 
Cange  derives  from  Cam-a  val,  by  reafon  the  flefh  then  goes  to 
pot,  to  make  amends  for  the  feafon  of  abftinence  enfuing?  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  corrupt  Latin,  he  obferves,  it  was  called  car- 
ne  lev  a  men,  and  carnifprivium ;  as  the  Spaniards  ftill  denomi¬ 
nate  it,  carries  tollendas. 

The  carnival  time  commences  from  twelfth  day,  and  holds  till 
lent.— -Feafts,  balls,  operas,  concerts  of  mufic,  intrigues,  mar¬ 
riages,  bfc.  are  chiefly  held  in  carnival  time. 

CARNIVOROUS,  Carnivorus,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  a- 
nimals  which  naturally  feek,  and  feed  on  flefli.  See  Animal 
.  and  Food.  * 

It  is  a  difpute  among  naturalifts,  whether  or  no  man  be  natural¬ 
ly  carnivorous?  fome  contend  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
intended  as  his  foie  food,  and  that  it  was  neceifity  in  fome  place; 
and  luxury  in  others,  that  firft  prompted  them  to  feed  upon 
their  fellow-animals.  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  looked  on 
it  as  a  great  impiety ;  and  ftriftly  abftained  from  all  flefh  from 
the  notion  of  a  metempfyehofis:  and. their  fuccefforsw  the  Era- 
mins,  continue  the  fame  to  this  day.  See  Pythogor  ians, 
Brachman,  b c.  * 

The  confederation  Gaffendus  chiefly  infills  on,  why  man  fhould 
not  be  carnivorous,  is  the  ftru&ure  and  conformation  of  our 
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teeth;  rtioft  of  them  being  either  incifores  of  molitores ; 
fuch  as  carnivorous  animals  are  furniih’d  withal,  proper  to  — - 
flelh  ;  except  the  four  canini :  as  if  nature  had  rather  prepat  ed 
ns  for  cutting  herbs,  roots,  &c.  than  for  tearing  flelh.  See 

Toot  A.  .  . 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  when  we  do  feed  on  flelh,  it  is 
not  without  a  preparatory  coition,  by  boiling,  roafting,  Cfc. 
And  even  then,  as  Dr.  Drake  obferves,  it  is  the  hardeft  of  di- 
geftion  of  all  other  foods,  and  is  prohibited  in  fevers,  and  many 
other diftempers:  and  laftly,  that  children  are  rather  averfe  to 
all  animal  foods,  till  their  palates  become  vitiated  by  cuflom ; 
and  the  breeding  of  worms  in  them,  is  generally  aferibed  to  the 
too  hafty  eating  of  flelh. 

Tothefe  arguments  Dr.  Wallis fubjoins  another;  which  is,  that 
all  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  herbs  Or  plants,  have  a  long  colon, 
with  a  ccecum  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  or  fomewhat  equivalent, 
which  conveys  the  food  by  a  long  and  large  progrefs,  from  the 
ftomach  downwards,  in  order  to  flower  palTage  and  longer  ftay 
in  the  inteftines;  but  that  in  carnivorous  animals  fuch  ccecum  is 
wanHng,  and  inftead  thereof  there  is  a  more  Ihort  and  {lender 
gut,  and  a  quicker  palTage  through  the  inteftines.— -Now,  in 
man,  the  ccecum  is  very  vifible:  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  na¬ 
ture,  who  is  Hill  confiftent  with  herfelf,  did  not  intend  him  for 
a  carnivorous  animal  --It  is  true,  the  ccecum  is  but  fmall  in  a- 
dults,  and  feems  of  little  or  no  ufe;  but  in  a  feetus  it  is  much 
larger  in  proportion :  and  it  is  probable,  our  cuftomary  change 
of  diet,  as  we  grow  up,  may  occafion  this  Ihrinking.  SeeCoE- 
cum,  and  Colon. 

CARNOSA  Membrana ,  1  .  r  ^ 

CARNOSUS  Pannicuks,  \  manat0m^  fee Panniculus  Car 

tiofus ,  and  Membrane. 

CARNOSITY,  is  ufed  by  Tome  authors  for  a  little  flelhy  excref- 
cence,  tubercle,  or  wen,  formed  in  the  urethra,  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  yard,  which  Hops  the  palTage  of  the  urine. 
Carnofities  are  very  difficult  of  cure  :  they  are  not  eafily  known, 
but  by  introducing  a  probe  into  the  palTage,  which  there  meets 
with  refiftance.  They  ufually  arife  from  fome  venereal  mala¬ 
dy  ill  managed. 

CARO,  in  anatomy,  fsfc.  See  the  article  Flesh. 

Caro  Mufculofa  quadrat  a,  in  anatomy,  a  mu  fcle  fo  called  by  Fal¬ 
lopius  and  Spigelius,  but  more  popularly  palrnaris  brevis.  See 
Palmaris. 

CAROLINE,  an  epithet  given  to  the  four  books  compofed  by 
order  of  Charlemaign,  to  refute  the  fecond  council  of  Nice, 
with  regard  to  the  worlhip  of  images.  See  Image. 

The  Caroline  books  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  heads  of 
accufation  againft  that  council,  and  are  couched  in  very  harlh, 
reproachful  terms.  Some  authors  doubt  of  the  antiquity  and 
genuinenels  of  thefe  books:  they  are  attributed  by  fame  to  An- 
gelran,  bifhop  ofMetz;  by  others  to  Alcu in:  but  others,  with 
more  reafon,  aferibe  them  tothebilhops  of  France;  alledging, 
that  pope  Adrian  having  fent  Charlemaign  the  ads  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  790,  he  gave  them  to  be  examined  by  the  French  bilhops; 
and  that  the  Caroline  books  was  the  anfwer  they  returned. 

They  were  fent  to  the  pope  about  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort;  and  were  firft  printed  in  1549,  by  M.  Du  Tillet 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  under  the  name  of  Elia  Phylira. 

CAROLUS,  an  antientEnglilh  broad  piece  of  gold,  ftruck  under 
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prized :  the  robber  at  length  appears,  and  the  labourer  quitting 
his  plough,  betakes  himfelf  to  his  arms,  and  fights  in  defence  of 
his  oxen.  The  whole  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  in 
cadence. 

Sometimes  the  robber  was  overcome,  and  fometimes  the  labour¬ 
er;  the  vidor’s  reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough. 

The  defign  of  the  exercife,  was  to  teach  and  accu'ftom  the  pea- 

^AD&Nd^fh‘?relvCS,aSainft  *1*  stacks  of  ruffians. 

CARPEN  l  ERS-»W,  in  a  buiWing,  includes  the  framing  floor¬ 
ing,  roofing;  the  foundation,  carcafs,  doors,  window.,  lie. 
See  Framing,  Llooring,  Roofing,  Foundation  Car¬ 
cass,  Door,  Window,  &c.  ’ 

Carpenter’s  Joint-rule.  See  the  article  Rule 
CARPEN  1 R V,*  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  large 
pieces  of  wood,  for  the  ufes  of  building.  See  Building.  S 
*  Tbe  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  carpentum,  a  car. 


or 
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K.  Charles  I.  whole  image  and  name  it  bears.  Its  value  of  late 
has  been  eftimated  at  twenty-three  fhillings  fterling ;  tho’  at 
the  time  when  it  was  coined,  it  is  faid  to  have  only  been  rated 
at  twenty  fhillings. — See  Coin. 

CAROTIDS,  KapunPef,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries  of  the  neck, 
one  on  each  fide,  ferving  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta, 
to  the  brain. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (angeiol.)  fig.  1.  n.  5.  5.  13.  13. 
(ofteol.)  fig.  5.  I.  I.  2.  3.  3.  lit.  xx.  yy.  (fplanch.)  fig.  12.  lit. 
p.  See  alfo  Artery,  Blood,  and  Brain. 

The  right  carotid  arifes  from  the  fubclavian,  juft  where  that 
fprings  out  of  the  porta;  but  the  left  immediately  out  of  the 
aorta.  They  both  lie  pretty  deep,  and  being  defended  by  the 
afpera  arteria,  pafs  free  from  any  comprellure,  and  without 
lending  out  almoll  any  branches,  Itraight  to  the  cranium.  Juft 
before  their  arrival  there,  they  fend  forth  the  external  carotid ; 
and  palling  the  os  petrofum,  proceed  on  with  fome  circumvo¬ 
lutions  ;  till  laying  afide  their  mufcular  membrane,  and  giving 
branches  to  the  dura  mater,  they  pafs  along  the  cranium,  de¬ 
fended  by  the  fides  of  the  fella  turcica,  and  dura  mater:  and 
fending  branches  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
nerves,  they  at  laft  reach  the  cerebrum;  where  dividing  into 
infinite  ramifications,  they  are  loft  in  the  cortical  part ;  or 
perhaps  proceed  even  into  the  medullary  part  thereof.  See  Cor¬ 
tex,  Medulla,  &c. 

Hippocrates  and  the  antients  placed  the  feat  of  droufinefs  in  thefe 
arteries,  whence  they  had  the  name  carotids ,  q.  d.  foporariae, 
rom  droufinefs:  — for  the  fame  reafon  they  were  alfo 

r  ar p  if ri%*  and  Ml'*™- 
carp'Ia  T  the ,art!?le  c^-F«h>nc. 

,  aip'/rct/a,  a  kind  of  dance,  or  military  exercife,  in  ufe 
among  the  Athenians  and  Magnefians,  performed  by  twoper- 
fons;  the  one  aflmg  a  labourer,  the  other  a  robber. 

The  labourer  hying  by  his  arms,  goes  to  Cowing  and  plough¬ 
ing;  Hill  looking  wardy  about  him,  as  if  afraid  of  being  fur- 


Cart’ntry  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  architeflure,  and  is 
divtdeduntotwo  branches  Houfe  gentry,  and  Ship  cartentj: 

*»*. 

The  rules  and  pradices  in  Carpentry ,  as  to  planing,  fawino- 
morteffing,  tenanting,  fcribing,  paring,  moulding,  csV  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  joinery  :  fo  hkewife  are  the  tools  or 
inftruments,  and  the  ftuff,  the  fame  in  both ;  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  arts  confifting  in  this,  that  joinery  is  Ufed  in  the 
fmaller  and  more  curious  works.  See  Joinery.  And  carpen 
try  in  the  larger,  {Longer,  and  coarfer.  See  Sawing,  Scri¬ 
bing,  Moulding,  Planing,  See  alfo  Saw,  Chissel. 

Plane,  &c.  ‘  5 

hr.  Pyrard  allures  us,  that  the  art  of  carpentry  is  in  its  greateft: 
perfection  in  the  Maldives  iflands :  their  works,  there,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  are  fo  artfully  managed,  that  they  will  hold  tight  and  firm 
without  either  nails  or  pins.  He  adds,  they  are  fo  curiouflv  put 
together,  that  no  body  can  take  them  afunder,  but  thole  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  myftery. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering,  worked  either  with  the  needle,  or 
on  a  loom;  to  be  fpread  on  a  table,  trunk,  an  eftrade,  or  even 
a  panage,  or  floor. 

Pei  fian  and  Turky  carpets  are  thofe  moft  prized  ;  efpecially  the 
former  :  Carpets  that  had  a  hair  or  lhag  on  one  fide  only,  were 

called  by  the  ancients  tapetes  ;  fuch  as  had  a  lhag  on  both  Tides, 
were  called  amphitapetes. 

Among  jockeys,  to  Jhave  the  carpet,  is  to  gallop  very  clofe,  or 
near  the  ground  ;  a  fault  foreigners  charge  on  Englilh  Horfes 

Figuratively,  an  affair,  propofol,  Cfc.  are  fold  to  be  brought  on 
the  carpet,  when  they  are  under  confideration,  &c  ° 
CARPOBALSAM,  or  Carpobalsamum-,*  the  berry  or  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  yields  the  true  oriental  balm,  or  balfam  ;  very 

much  refembhng,  both  in  figure,  fize,  and  colour,  that  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  bee  Balsom. 

^  J^Vballom0123  fr°m  thC  Greek  fruit,  and  £cc\on- 

The  Carpobalfamum  is  an  oblong  berry  with  a  Ihort  footftalk 
a  brown  wrinkled  rind,  marked  with  four  ribs ;  of  a  grateful 
tafte  and  fmell. 

It  is  feidom  found  in  the  /hops  ;  that  commonly  fold  in  its  place 

CARPOCRATIANSP':Prr'  PtT  fubftitu,e  cubek  for  it. 

G  r  kA-RATlANS,  a  brancli  of  the  ancient  gnofties,  fo  called 

from  6 arpocrates,  who  in  the  fecond  century  revived,  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  Saturninus 
and  other  gnofties.  See  Florinian. 

He  owned,  with  them,  one  foie  principle  and  father  of  all  things 
whole  name,  as  well  as  nature,  was  unknown.  The  word  he 
taught,  was  created  by  angels,  vaftly  inferior  to  the  firft  princi¬ 
ple.  He  oppofed  the  divinity  of  JefusChrift;  making  him  a  mere 

m  nn,ir  !g°rtten  Carnally  °n  the  bo^  of  MaU  b7  Jofeph,  though 
poffeffed  of  uncommon  gifts,  which  fet  him  above  other  crea- 

tures.  He  inculcated  a  community  of  women;  and  taught,  that 
the  foul  could  not  be  purified,  till  it  had  committed  all  kinds  of 
abominations ;  making  that  a  neceffary  condition  of  perfedion. 
See  Cjnostics,  and  Cerinthians. 

CARPUS,  K etporof,  in  anatomy,  the  wrift ;  or  that  part  betivecn 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  arm.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (ofteol.) 
g-  n<  9*  and  7.  n.  12.  See  alfo  the  article  Hand. 

I  he  carpus ,  called  alfo  Brachiale ,  confifts,  according  to  fome, 
of  feven,  according  to  others,  of  eight  bones  of  different  fibres, 
and  bulks,  placed  in  two  ranks,  four  in  each :  the  firft  rank  is 
articulated  with  the  two  focils ;  the  fecond  with  the  bones  of  the 
metacarpus.  They  are  ftrongly  tied  together  by  the  ligaments 
which  come  from  the  radius,  and  by  the  annular  ligament  thro’ 
which  the  tendons  which  move  the  fingers  pals  :  although  this 
ligament  be  thought  but  one,  yet  it  gives  a  particular  cafe  to 
every  tendon  which  paffes  through  it. 

The  Arabians  call  it  Rafceta  ;  the  Latins  fometimes  carpif- 
mus. 

CARRAT,  Carat,  or  Caract.  See  the  article  Ca- 

RACT. 

« 

CARR, 


CARR,*  Carrus,  a  kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  triumphs, 
and  at  the  fplendid  entries  of  princes.  See  Chariot. 

*  The  Word  is  from  the  antieflt  Gaulifh,  or  Celtic,  Carr ;  men¬ 
tioned  by  C$far,  in  his  commentaries,  under  the  name  Cams. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  Camillus  having  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
mounted  on  a  carr  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,  it  was  looked5 
on  as  too  haughty  an  innovation.  See  Triumph. 

Carr,  is  ulfd  ufed  for  a  kind  of  light,  open  chariot.  Pontanus 
obferves,  that  Eri&honius  was  the  firft  that  harnefled  horfes,  and 
joined  them  in  a  carr ,  or  Chariot.  See  Chariot. 

The  carr,  on  medals,  drawn  either  by  horfes,  lions,  or  ele¬ 
phants,  ufually  fignifies*  either  a  triumph,  or  an  apotheofis : 
fometimes  a  proceflion  of  the  images  of  the  gods,,  at  a  folemn 
Application;  and  fometimes  of  thofc  of  fome  illuftrious  family 
at  a  funeral.  The  carr  covered,  and  drawn  by  mules,  only 
fignifies  a  confecration,  and  the  honour  done  any  one  of  having 
his  image  carried  at  the  games  of  the  Circus.  See  Consecra¬ 
tion,  &c. 

The  car?  ufed  by  the  ladies,  was  called  Pileiitum,  Carpcntum, 
zn&Baflerna.  See  Basterna. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  perfons,  goods,  &c. 
from  place  to  place.  See  Vehicle. 

Carriage  of  a  Cannon ,  is  the  frame,  or  timber-work  whereon 
it  is  mounted  ;  lerving  to  point  and  dired  it  for  fhooting,  and  to 
convey  it  from  place  to  place.  See  Cannon. 

Tb£  Carriage  of  a  field-piece,  confifts  of  two  v/heels,  which 
carry  long  and  ftrong  wooden  beams,  or  cheeks,  between  which 
the  cannon  is  as  it  were  framed,  moving  on  its  trunnions  as  on  a 
center :  When  it  is  required  to  move  them,  they  add  a  vant- 
train,  compofed  of  two  fmaller  wheels. 

The  ordinary  proportion,  is  for  the  carriage  to  have  I*  of  the 
length  of  the  gun  ;  the  wheels  to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece 
in  height :  four  times  the  diameter,  or  calliber,  gives  the  depth 
of  the  planks  at  the  fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  33.. 

’The  Carriage  of  a  Ship  gun,  confifts  of  two  wheels,  without 
fpokes. 

Carriage,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  fort  of  furrow,  cut  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  to  overflow,  or  improve  the  ground. 

CARRIERE,  fee  the  article  Career. 

CARROUSAL,*  or  Carrowsal,  a  courfe,  or  conteft  of  cha¬ 
riots  and  horfes  :  or  a  magnificent  entertainment,  on  occafion  of 
fome  publick  rejoicing :  confifting  in  a  cavalcade  of  feveral  per¬ 
fons,  richly  dreflfed,  and  equipped  after  the  manner  of  the  an¬ 
tient  cavaliers,  divided  into  fquadrons,  meeting  in  fome  publick 
place,  and  pradifing  jufts,  tournaments,  and  other  noble  exer- 
cifes.  See  Just,  and  Tournament. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  Carofello,  a  diminutive  of  Car¬ 
re,  chariot.  Tertullian  afcribes  the  invention  of  Carroufals  to 
Circe  ;  and  will  have  them  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fun,  her 
father :  whence  fome  derive  the  word  from  Carrus,  or  Currus 
Solis. 

The  Moors  introduced  cyphers,  liveries,  and  other  ornaments  of 
their  arms,  with  trappings,  &c.  for  their  horfes.  The  Goths 
added  crefts,  plumes,  &c. 

CARR-TAKERS,  are  officers  of  the  king’s  houlhold,  who,  when 
the  court  travels,  have  charge  to  provide  waggons,  carts,  &c.  to 
tranfport  the  king’s  furniture  and  baggage. 

CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  French  term,  feldom  ufed  but  in  this 
pbrafe,  To  give,  or  fend  any  one  the  Carte  blanche  ;  i.  e.  to  fend 
him  a  blank  paper,  figned,  for  him  to  fill  up  with  what  condi¬ 
tions  he  pleafes. 

CARTEL,  a  letter  of  defiance,  or  a  challenge  to  fingle  combat ; 
much  in  ufe  when  thofe  combats  were  pradifed,  for  the  deciding 
of  difficult,  and  not  otherwife  to  be  determined,  controverfics  at 
law.  See  Combat,  Duel,  Champion,  &c. 

CARTESIAN  Philofophy ,  or  Cartesianism,  the  fyftem  of 
philofophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  and  maintained  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  cartefians.  See  Philosophy  ;  fee  alfo  Carte¬ 
sians. 

The  Cartefian  Philofophy  is  founded  on  two  great  principles,  the 
one  metaphyfical,  the  other  phyfical.  The  metaphyfical  princi¬ 
ple  is  this,  I  think,  therefore  I  am.  This  principle  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  defended,  with  a  world  of  fpirit,  and  a  world  of  zeal 
and  partiality  on  either  fide  :  for,  though  it  be  true,  that  we  are 
as  fure  by  an  inward  perception  or  confcioufnefs  that  we  exift,  as 
that  we  think;  yet  it  is  true,  too,  that  the  conclufion  of  this  rea- 
foning  1  am,  is  drawn  from  the  antecedent  I  think :  fince  to  think , 
fuppofes  to  be,  or  exijl ;  and  the  mind  fees  clearly  the  necefiary 
connexion  between  thinking  and  being. 

But  this  principle  Des  Cartes  Ihould  not  have  propofed  as  a  new 
difcovery :  the  world  knew  ere  he  taught  it,  that  in  order  to 
think,  it  is  required  to  be ;  and  that  he  who  actually  thinks, 
adtually  exifts.  See  Existence,  and  Thinking. 

The  phyfical  principle  of  cartefianfn  is  this,  that  nothing  exifis 
but Jubfiances  :  which  appears  a  dangerous  principle  to  the  divines; 
and  is  accordingly  controverted  every  day  in  the  fchools  of  the 
catholicks ;  who  undertake  to  prove,  that  there  are  abfolute  ac¬ 
cidents.  See  Accident. 

Subftance  he  makes  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  fubftance  that 
thinks  ;  the  other,  a  fubftance  extended.  Adual  thought, 
therefore,  and  actual  extenfion,  are  the  e Hence  of  fubftance :  fo 


that  the  thinking  fubftance  cannot  be  without  forfie  adual 
thought ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  retrenched  from  the  extenfion 
of  a  thing,  without  taking  away  fo  much  of  its  fubftance. 

The  firft  article  of  this  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  fhews* 
that  thinking  is  not  elfential  to  the  foul,  or  that  its  eflence  does 
not  confift  in  thought ;  but  that  there  are  various  occafions 
wherein  it  does  not  think  at  all.  See  Idea.  The  latter  is  ftiffly 
oppofed  by  the  Jefuits,  &c.  as  inconfiftent  with  the  dodrine  of 
tranfubftantiation ;  but  is  much  better  confuted  by  the  modern 
writers,  from  the  principle  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  See 
Matter,  Extension,  itfc. 

The  eflence  of  matter  thus  fixed  in  extenfion,  Des  Cartes  natu¬ 
rally  concludes  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  poffibility  thereof  in 
nature  ;  but  that  the  world  is  abfblutely  full :  for  mere  fpace  is 
precluded,  by  his  principle ;  in  regard,  extenfion  being  implied 
in  the  idea  of  fpace,  matter  is  fo  too.  If  there  were  any  fuch 
thing  as  a  vacuum,  fays  he,  it  might  be  meafured  :  the  vacuum* 
therefore,  is  extended,  and  of  confequence  is  matter ;  every  thing 
extended  being  matter.  See  Vacuum,  and  Plenum. 

Thefe  principles  of  phyficks  once  fuppofed,  Des  Cartes  explains 
mechanically,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  how  the 
world  was  formed ;  and  whence  the  prefent  appearances  of  na¬ 
ture  do  arife.  He  fuppofes,  that  God  created  matter  of  an  in¬ 
definite  extenfion  ;  that  he  divided  this  matter  into  little  fquare 
portions,  or  mafles  full  of  angles ;  that  he  im prefled  two  motions 
on  this  matter  ;  one,  whereby  each  part  revolved  round  its  cen¬ 
tre  ;  another,  whereby  an  aflemblage,  or  fyftem  of  them,  turned 
round  a  common  centre:  whence  arofe  as  many  different  vor¬ 
tices,  or  eddies,  as  there  were  different  mafles  of  matter,  thus 
moving  round  common  centers.  See  Vortex. 

Thefe  things  thus  fet  a-going,  the  confequence,  according  to 
DesCartes,  in  each  vortex,  will  be  as  follows:  the  parts  of  mat¬ 
ter  could  not  move  and  revolve  among  each  other,  without  ha¬ 
ving  their  angles  gradually  broke ;  and  this  continual  fridion  of 
parts  and  angles,  mull  produce  three  elements  :  the  firft,  an  in¬ 
finitely  fine  duft,  formed  of  the  angles  broke  off ;  the  fecond, 
the  fpheres  remaining,  after  all  the  angular  irregularities  are  thus 
removed  :  thefe  two  make  the  matter  of  his  firft  and  fecond  ele¬ 
ment.  And  thofe  particles  not  yet  rendered  fmooth  and  fphe- 
rical,  and  which  ftill  retain  fome  of  their  angles  and  Famous 
parts,  make  the  third  element.  See  Element. 

Now  the  firft,  or  fubtileft  element,  according  to  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  muft  take  up  the  center  of  each  fyftem,  or  vortex,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  parts :  and  this  is  the  matter  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  fun,  and  the  fixed  ftars  above,  and  the  fire  below. 
See  Sun,  Fire,  ds ’c.  The  fecond  element,  compofed  of  fpheres, 
makes  the  atmofphere,  and  all  the  matter  between  the  earth  and 
the  fixed  ftais ;  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  largeft  fpheres  are 
always  next  the  circumferences  of  the  vortex,  and  the  fmalleft: 
next  its  center.  See  Air  and  Tther.  The  third  element, 
or  the  hooked  particles,  is  the  matter  that  compofes  the  earth,  all 
terreftrial  bodies,  comets,  fpots  in  the  fun,  &c.  See  Earth, 
Comet,  Spots,  &c. 

This  fyftem,  though  very  artfully  concerted,  yet  carries  with  it 
more  of  the  air  of  a  romance,  than  of  a  juft  philofophy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  both  divines  and  philofophers  cry  out  on  it :  the  firft, 
that  it  leads  toatheifm,  by  furnifhing  the  maintainers  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  matter,  with  means  how,  from  the  laws  of  motion,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  tne  production  of  the  world  :  though,  it  is  certain,  Des 
Cartes  fuppofed  a  deity  ;  and  fo  muft  all  who  admit  his  philofo¬ 
phy  ;  elfe  whence  will  they  derive  that  motion  of  matter,  which 
of  itfelf  is  deftitute  of  any  fuch  principle?  See  Matter. 

But  the  philofophers  have  much  better  pleas  againft  it;  and  the 
elements,  fubtile  matter,  hooked  atoms,  vortices,  and  other  ma¬ 
chines,  are  now  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  occult  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  ancient  peripateticks.  See  Subtile  Matter ,  Vor¬ 
tices, 
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phyficks. 


indeed.  He s  Uartes,  by  introducing  geometry  _  r  _ _ 

and  accounting  for  natural  phrenomena  from  the  laws  of  mecha 
nics,  did  infinite  fervice  to  philofophy ;  and  contributed,  both 
by  his  practice  and  example,  to  purge  it  from  that  venerable  ruft, 
which  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  it  had  contracted :  accord- 
ingly,  to  him,  in  fome  meafure,  is  owing  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
mechanical,  and  even  Newtonian  philofophy.  See  Newtonian 
Philofophy. 

Cartefianifm  was  ready  to  be  prohibited  by  an  arret  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  ;  and  had  been  fo,  in  effed,  but  for  a  burlefoue 
addrefs  prefented  to  the  firft  prefident.  ^ 

CAR  FESlANS,  a  feet  of  philofophers,  wTho  hold  or  aflert  Car¬ 
tefian  principles.  See  Cartesian  Philofophy. 

Ren  Des  Cartes,  the  noble  founder  of  this  feet,  was  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  born  in  the  year  1596.  His  monument  informs  us 
“  That  hav,nS  maftered  all  the  learning  of  the  fchools,  which 
proved  fhort  of  his  expectation,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ar¬ 
my,  in  Germany  and  Hungary ;  and  there  fpent  his  vacant 
winter  hours,  in  comparing  the  myfteriesand  phenomena  of 
nature,  with  the  laws  of  mathematics ;  daring  to  hope,  that 
thefe  might  unlock  the  other.  Quitting,  therefore,  all  other 
pur  fiats,  he  ret.red  to  a  little  village  near  Egmond,  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  where  fpendmg  twenty-five  years  in  continual  reading 
and  meditation,  he  effeded  his  defign. 
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He  was  a  perfon  of  great  genius  and  penetration,  both  as  to  the 
invention,  and  orderly  ranging  and  difpofing  of  things.  He  begun 
a  new  method  of  philofophy,  and  finifhed  it,  on  his  own  founda¬ 
tion.  His  reputation  in  foreign  nations,  appears  from  his  monu¬ 
ment  ;  which  con  fids  of  four  faces,  infcribed  with  fo  many  en¬ 
comiums.  It  was  ere&ed  at  Stockholm,  where  he  died,  in  the 
year  1 650,  by  Monfieur  Chanut,  the  king  of  l  ranee’s  refident  in 
that  court.  But  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  at 
the  charge  of  M.  d’Alibret,  who  alfo  erected  a  handfome  monu¬ 
ment  over  them,  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve. 

CARTHUSIANS,  an  order  of  religious,  inflituted  by  S.  Bruno, 
about  the  year  1086  ;  remarkable  for  the  auflerity  of  their  rule, 
which  obliges  them  to  a  perpetual  folitude,  a  total  abftinence 
from  flelh,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  ;  and  abfolute  filence, 
except  at  certain  Hated  times.  See  Order,  Monastic,  Monk, 

tic. 

Their  houfes  were  ufually  built  in  defarts,  their  fare  coarfe,  and 
their  difeipline  fevere.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  monaflical  piety 
is  ftill  better  preferved  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  other  orders.  M. 
l’Abbe  de  la  Trappe,  however,  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  Car- 
thufians  do  not  live  up  to  the  auflerity  enjoined  by  the  antient  fta- 
tutes  of  Guigues,  their  fifth  general.  M.  Maifon,  at  prefent  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  order,  anfwers  the  abbat ;  and  fhews  that  what  he  calls 
the  llatutes,  or  conftitutions  of  Guigues,  are,  in  reality,  only  cu- 
floms  compiled  by  father  Guigues ;  and  that  they  did  not  become 
laws  till  long  after. 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a  fmooth,  folid,  uniform,  flexible, 
elaflic  part  -of  an  animal  ;  fofter  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than 
any  other  part. 

Cartilages  feem  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  bones,  and 

.  only  to  differ  as  more  or  left  hard.  See  Bone.  There  are  fome 
very  hard,  and  which  even  become  bony  with  time  ;  asthofe,  v.g. 
which  form  the  fternum ;  fee  Sternum.  Others  are  fofter, 
and  ferve  to  compofe  entire  parts  ;  as  thofe  of  the  nofe,  ears,  &c. 
where  an  eafy  gentle  motion  is  required  ;  their  natural  elaflicity 
ferving  them  for  antagonifl  mufcles.  See  Nose,  &c. 

There  are  others  fofter  ftill,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ligaments, 
and  thence  called  Ligamentous  Cartilages.  See  Ligament. 
There  are  Cartilages  of  various  figures,  acquiring  various  names 
from  the  things  they  refemble :  one  is  called  Annularis ,  becaufe  it 
refembles  a  ring  ;  another  Xiphoides ,  from  its  refembling  the  point 
of  a  dagger  ;  a  third  Scutiformis ,  becaufe  made  like  a  buckler  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  See  each  under  its  proper  head.  Annular, 
ScUTIFORM,  &C. 

Cartilages  have  no  cavities  for  marrow  ;  nor  any  membranes,  or 
nerves  for  fenfation.  Their  ufes  are  to  prevent  the  bones  from 
being  damaged  or  wounded  by  a  continual  fridlion ;  to  join  them 
together  by  a  Synchondrofis ;  and  to  contribute,  in  great  meafure, 
to  the  well  forming  of  feveral  parts  ;  as  the  nofe,  ears,  trachea, 


C  A  R 

of  the  bullet  in  the  piece,  to  whofe  calliber  the  diameter  is  pro¬ 
portioned.  Thofe  of  muskets,  piftols,  and  fmall  arms,  only 
contain  the  charge  of  powder,  with  a  ball  wrapped  up  in  thick 
paper.. 

CARVING.  See  the  article  Sculpture. 

CARUNCULA,  Caruncle,  a  term  in  anatomy,  properly  fi^r- 
nifying  a  little  piece  of  flefli;  being  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin 
Caro ,  flefli.  See  Flesh. 

The  name  Carunctila ,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body* 
as,  '  * 


eyelids,  &c. 

CARTON*  or,  as  we  pronounce  it.  Cartoon,  in  painting,  a 
defign,  made  on  ftrong  paper,  to  be  afterwards  calqued  through, 
and  transferred  on  the  frefh  plaifter  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted  in 
frefco.  See  Design,  Calquing,  and  Fresco. 

*  The  word,  in  the  original  French,  fignifies  thick  paper,  or  paft¬ 
board. 

Carton  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  defign  coloured,  for  working  in  mofaic 
tapeftry,  &c.  The  Cartoons  preferved  at  Hampton-Court,  are 
defigns  of  Raphael  Ur  bin  ;  intended  for  tapeftry.  See  Richard- 
fon  in  his  Effay  on  Painting,  where  he  fpends  a  great  part  of  a 
chapter  on  the  Colouring  of  the  Cartoons. 

CARTOUCH,*  a  wooden  cafe  about  three  inches  thick,  girt 

.*  round  with  marlin,  and  loaden  with  two,  three, :  or  four  hundred 
musket  balls,  befides  fix  or  eight  balls  of  iron  of  a  pound  weight; 
to  be  fired  out  of  a  hobit,  or  fmall  fort  of  mortar,  chiefly  for  the 
defence  of  a  pafs,  or  the  like. 

*  The  Car  touch  is  alfo  called  by  the  French  Gar  gouge,  Gargouche 
or  Gargoufte. 

In  cannon  of  cafemates  or  other  polls,  which  defend  the  pafiage 
of  the  ditch,  or  the  like,  Cartouches  have  a  terrible  effect :  fince 
burfting  afunder  they  fpread  the  fhot  they  are  loaden  with  far  and 
wide.  There  are  divers  other  forms  and  compofitions  of  Car- 
touches. ,  fome  made  for  guns,  CSV. 

Cartouch  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  frequently  called  a  Car¬ 
tridge.  See  the  article  Cartridge. 

Cartouch,*  alfo  denotes  an  ornament  in  architecture,  fculpture, 
&c.  reprefenting  a  fcroll  of  paper ;  being  ufually  in  form  of  a 
table,  or  flat  member,  with  wavings;  whereon  is  fome  inferip- 
tion,  or  device,  ornament  of  armory,  cypher,  or  the  like. 

*  J'hs  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Italian  Cartoccio,  which 
iigmfies  the  fame. 

Cartouches  are  fometimes  drawn  on  paper,  as  in  the  titles  of  maps, 

Uf.  and  fometime  made  of  Hone,  brick,  plaifter,  wood,  b'c. 
for  buildings. 

CART  RIDGE,*  in  the  military  art,  the  charge  or  load  of  a  fire¬ 
arm.  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  paper,  paftboard,  or  parch- 


arm, 

ment 

piece. 
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e  ie  more  readily  charged,  or  conveyed  into  the 

*  Cartridges  are  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  Cartouches' 
from  which  word  Skinner  fcruples  not  to  derive  Cartridge. 

Thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars,  are  ufually  in  cafes  of  paftboard, 
or  tin,  fometimes  of  wood,  half  a  foot  long ;  taking  up  the  place 


Carunculte  Guticulares  ALt,  a  name  which  fome  anatomifts  give 
the  nymphae.  See  Nymph.*. 

Caruncula:  Lachrymales ,  are  two  little  eminences,  one  in  each 
great  canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eye ;  feparating  the  two  punda 
lachrymaha.  See  Eye. 

Some  reftrain  the  appellation  Lachrytnalis  to  the  Caruncle  in  the 
greater,  or  inner  canthus ;  calling  that  in  the  lefter  canthus  Inno- 
minata. 

Bartholin,  and  fome  other  anatomifts,  miftake  the  Canmcuhs 
for  lachrymal  glands ;  which  they  fuppofo  placed  on  the  pun&um 
lachrymale,  to  prevent  the  continual  fhedding  of  tears.  But 
Dionis  fhews  the  miftake,  and  maintains  them  to  be  no  glands, 
but  only  duplicatures  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eye-lids! 
Some  anatomifts  fay,  they  help  to  keep  the  two  punCti  open! 
when  the  eyes  are  fhut.  See  Lachrymalia  Puntta. 
Carunculje  Myrtiformes ,  in  anatomy,  are  four  little  Caruncles 
or  flefliy  knobs,  about  the  fize  of  myrtle-berries,  whence  tneir 
name;  found  adjoining  to,  or  rather  in  the  place  of  the  hymen, 
in  the  parts  of  generation  in  women. 

Some  fuppofo  them  to  be  largeft  in  maids,  and  to  grow  els  and 
lefs  by  the  ufe  of  venery  ;  but  others,  witii  more  probability, 
make  them  the  confequences  of  venery  in  the  firlt  copulation ; 
deriving  them  from  the  broken  membrane  of  the  hymen,  whole 
fragments  fhrunk  up  they  appear  to  be.  See  Hymen. 
Caruncula  P apillares ,  or  Mamillares ,  are  little  protuberances 
on  the  infide  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  made  by  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  tubes  which  bring  the  ferum  from  the  glands  in  the 
exterior  parts,  to  the  pelvis. 

They  were  firft  difeovered  by  Carpus ;  and  thus  called,  from 
their  refembling  a  little  teat,  or  pap.  They  are  in  form  of  a- 
corns  heads,  and  lefs  red  than  the  flefli,  as  well  as  harder  than 
the  fame.  They  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  but  larger  at 
top  than  at  bottom  ;  ending,  as  it  were,  in.  a  point,  in  the  place 
where  they  are  perforated  to  let  the  urine  fall  into  the  bafon.  See 
Kidneys,  Pelvis,  &c. 

CARUS,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  lethargic  difeafe,  con- 

lifting  in  a  profound  lleep,  with  a  fudden  deprivation  of  lenla- 
tion,  and  motion,  and  an  acute  fever. 

The  carus  differs  from  a  Coma  in  this,  that  the  patient,  in  the 
latter,  anfwers  when  interrogated ;  but  not  in  the  former;  fee 
Coma  :  from  a  lethargy  it  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  fever  winch  at¬ 
tends  it,  which  the  lethargy  is  free  from  ;  and  by  the  return  of 
lenlation,  which  the  lethargic  perfon  finds  when  agitated  or 
pricked;  fee  Lethargy:  from  a  proper  apoplexy,  by  the  free¬ 
dom  of  refpiration,  which  is  always  hurt  in  an  apoplexy ;  lee 
Apoplexy  :  from  an.epilepfy,  in  that  there  is  no  motion  or 
froth  at  the  mouth  in  the  C jCiyusz  from  a  fyncope,  by  the 
pulfe,  which  is  high,  and  the  face  ruddy  ;  whereas  the  pulfo  is 
low,  and  the  face  cadaverous  in  the  Syncope:  from  an  hy- 
fteric  fuffbeation,  in  that  the  patient  hears  and  remembers 
things  in  the  latter,  not  in  the  former.  See  Syncope  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  &c. 

CARYATIDES,  or  Cariates,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  order 
of  columns,  or  pilafters,  under  tire  figures  of  women,  dreffed  in 
long  robes,  ferving  to  fupport  entablatures.— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig 
38.  fee  alio  Order  oft Columns. 

i  he  origin  of  the  Caryatides  is  related  by  Vitruvius :  the  Greeks 
he  obferves,  having  taken  the  city  Cary  a,  led  away  their  wo¬ 
men  captives;  and  to  perpetuate  their  fervitude,  reprefented 
them  in  their  buildings,  as  charged  with  burdens,  fuch  as  thole 
fupported  by  columns. 

1  he  Caryatides ,  M.  le  Clerc  obferves,  are  not  now  reprefented 
as  among  the  ancients,  viz.  as  fymbols  of  flavery,  with  hands 
tied  before  and  behind  ;  thofe  characters  being  fuppofed  injurious 
to  the  fair  lex.  Among  us,  they  are  reprefented  as  images  of 
jultice,  prudence,  temperance,  b’c.  Their  legs  are  always  to 
be  dole  to  each  other,  and  even  acrofs ;  their  arms  laid  flat  to 
the  body,  or  to  the  head,  or  at  leaft:  as  little  fpread  as  poffible ; 
that  as  they  do  the  office  of  columns,  they  may  have,  as  near  as 
polhble,  the  figure  thereof.  Sometimes  their  arms  are  cut  off’ 
for  the  greater  delicacy;  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Swifs  guards  in 
the  Louvre :  but  M.  le  Clerc  does  not  approve  of  fuch  mutila¬ 
tions. 

When  infulated,  they  fhould  never  have  any  great  weight  to 
fupport ;  and  their  entablature  and  pedeftal  are  ordinarily0 to  be 
Ionic.— When  they  join  to  a  wall,  &c.  it  is  advifeable  to  put  a 
conlole  over  them,  which  may  appear  to  fuftain  the  weight  of 
their  entablature ;  otherwife,  as  they  reprefent  women,  thev  do 
not  ieem  fo  proper  to  luftain  great  loads. — V/hen  they  are  made 
in  form  of  angels,  the  fame  author  would  have  them  fupport  the 
entablature,  which  in  that  cafe  is  to  be  Corinthian,  with  their 
hands. 
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The  ancients  made  the  caryatides  frequently  to  fupnort  baskets 
or  corbels  of  flowers;  and  thefe  they  called  Canefora,  or  Ch/ii- 
ferce.  See  CanephoRuE.  j 

CASCADE,*  a  fteep  fall  of  water,  from  a  higher  Into  a  lower 
place.  See  Cataract. 

*  ThaC  Tu°rdriS  Frenrh’  l°rmed  of  the  ItaIian  Cafcata,  which  fig 
nifies  the  fame;  of  cafe  are  to  fall ;  and  that  from  the  latin  cade 
re. 

"atura>-  *>  *at  of  Tivoli ;  or  artificial,  as 
f  °f  Verfafiles,  life.  and  either  falling  with  a  gentle  defeent, 
as  thofe  of  the  Sceaux  ;  m  form  of  a  buffet,  as  at  Trianon  •  or 

down  fteps,  in  form  of  a  perron,  as  at  St.  Clou ;  or  from  bafon 
to  bafon,  c sc. 

CASCANS,  ot  Cascanes,  in  fortification,  are  holes  and  cavities 
in  form  of  wells,  made  in  the  Terreplein,  near  a  rampart ;  from 
whence  a  gallery,  dug  in  like  manner  under  ground,  is  convey¬ 
ed,  to  give  air  to  the  enemies  mine  2 

CASE  (in  grammar)  is  underflood  of  the  different  inflections,  or 
terminations  of  nouns;  ferving  to  exprefs  the  different  ftates,  or 

fent  See  Noun!  ‘°  °ther’  ^  ‘°  th'"ES  th'7  ref>re‘ 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  among  grammarians,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  number  of  cafes:  they  generally  find  fix  cafes ,  even 
m  moft  of  the  modern  languages,  which  they  call  the  Nomina¬ 
te,  Genitive,  Dative,  Accufative ,  Vocative ,  and  Ablative :  But 
this  feems  only  in  compliance  with  their  own  ideas,  which  are 

lan^uageT  the  Greek  or  Latin>  and  which  they  transfer  to  other 

The  truth  is,  if,  by  cafe ,  be  only  meant  an  occafional  change  in 
he  termination  of  a  noun,  or  name,  which  feems  to  be  the  juft 
idea  o f  cafe  (regard  being  had  either  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 

°r  *?u”d  of  .tJ]f  WOrd  from  cadere*  to  fell ;)  there  wfll 
m  this  fenfe  be  juft  as  many  cafes  as  there  are  different  termina¬ 
tions  of  nouns  in  the  fame  number,  i.  g  in  fome  languages  more 
in  others  lets,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  * 

Indeed,  the  generality  of  authors  either  have  not  any  precife  no- 

%?t£leAS  3t  aU»  ?r  Wai;der  from  that  notion  : 

tii1wr?onuM/?f  nouns  in  the  anci 

rl  Thoufh  federal  of  thefe  cafes  be  frequently  a- 

*  of  the*!  mnGThtlVnafnd  Dat,lvAe/ingular>  of  the  firft  declenfion 
the  pjlu-  5  the  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  the  fecond,  toe. 
the  Genitive  and  Dative  dual  of  the  Greek,  toc.-So  that  the 
termination  is  not  the  foie  criterion  of  the  cafe 

It  feems,  however,  much  more  agreeable  to ‘the  principles  of 

grammar,  which  only  confiders  words  materially,  to  make  as 

many  different  cafes,  as  there  are  changes  in  the  terminations  of 
a  name:  which  would  free  i-be  F™i;m  ' 
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i  .  •  J  in  Lijc  terminations  of 

name;  which  would  free  the  Engliih,  and  other  modem 
tongues,  from  the  embarafs  of  cafes ;  moft  of  them  expreffin” 

rte„tV3T,S  K !0m’  n°rt  by  Cha"Ses  in  termination,  as  rhJTn 
cients,  but  by  the  appofmon  of  articles  and  prepofitions  On 

this  footing  ,t  is  certain! y  wrong  to  fay,  g.  that  of  a  father  h 
the  genitive  cafe  of  father ;  and  to  a  father ,  the  dative  •  for  st¬ 
and  ft i  are  no  part  of  the  name  father  { they  are  no  clofes’or J 
minations,  but  articles,  or  modificatives,  which  fhew  the  dUft 
rent  relation  of  the  word  father.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 

tonguf,  &cn°anS’  “  6  FrenCh’  Italian’  Spaniih’  P“‘“guefe 

But  the  cafe  is  otfierwife  in  the  Greek  name  »r6«,  or  the  La 
and  ‘fe  real  words  and  pfr 

the  Hebrew  Sc™ imeni“ft  ‘"and*  G  m37 

o-es  •  whirh  in  flnrsT  rne™an>  rollin,  and  German  langua- 

g  >  bich  in  the  fame  number  admit  of  changes  in  the  termi 

nations  of  words:  and  yet  in  thefe  languages,  me  nreTtv 

different  from  what  they  are  in  the  Greek  and  Larin.  The  He- 

for  “pa"ce.  not  properly  declined  by  cafes  ■ 

^  aUerarion1nPth  I?  th^  genitive  cafe,  it  is  true,  occafions 
alteration  in  them  ;  but  then  this  alteration,  inftead  of  being 

m  the  noun  governed,  as  in  the  Latin,  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  S 

L  not  fnZv 1 i  where  the  change 
is  not  n  "TO falftas,  but  in  ^  for  ^  verbum. 

fidc^heTxTrdr  ten^,nuthe  Armenian;  obferving,  that  be- 
es  the  fix  ord  nary  cajes,  there  is  one  which  ferves  to  exprefs 

tLr  atl  a  'h,rd  '?  fllew'hat  one  thinS  a™’ 

tner ,  and  a  fourth  to  fhew  a  relation  between  one  thin p  and  a 

no  her  -Authors  make  but  three  cafes  in  the  Arabic  as  havini 
only  three  terminations,  on,  in,  and  an  g 

courfe;  and  which,  therefore,  make  a  neckry^a  t  bf  gram 

=,  1 sh  -  st 

which  are  lodged  a  number  of  types,  o  1  net  of  t  leV 
whence  the  compofitor  takes  them  out  each  as  h  <  ’ 

compound  make  a  page,  or  form"’ 

Vol.I.  N°  XXV. 


They  fay  a  cafe,  or  rather  pair  of  cafes,  of  Greek,  of  Hebrew, 
or  rica,  c Jr. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  preparing  iron,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  its  outer  furface  hard,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  file,  or  any 
edged  tool  It  is  ufed  by  file-cutters  for  coarfe  files ;  by  gun¬ 
smiths,  to  harden  the  barrels  of  guns ;  and  by  others,  on  other 
occafions.  See  Iron  ;  fee  alfo  File,  &c. 

I  he  procefs  o{  cafe-hardening  is  thus:  they  take  hoofs,  or  horns 
of  Jane,  ary  them  in  an  oven,  and  powder  them  ;  then  put  an 
equal  quantity  of  bay  fait  to  it,  and  mingle  both  together  with 

ale  urine,  or  whitewine  vinegar :  fome  of  this  mixture  they 
ay  upon  oam,  and  wrap  it  about  the  iron,  putting  alfo  more 
oam  over  all.  Then  they  lay  it  on  the  hearth  of  a  forge  to  dry 
an  harden;  and  when  it  is  dry  and  hard,  they  put  it  into  the 

II  re,  and  blow  till  they  give  the  lump  a  blood-red  heat,  but  no 
greater;  then  it  is  taken  out  and  quenched,  and  the  cafe-har- 

enec  iron  is  taken  out  of  the  cafe.  See  Steel,  and  Harden¬ 
ing. 

CASEMATE,  or  Casement,  in  architeaure,  denotes  a  hollow 
moulding,  which  fome  architeas  make  of  a  circle,  and  others 
See  Moulding. 

Casemate,  or  Cazement,  in  fortifications.  See  the  article 
tAZEMATE. 

d  CaJeens>  in  fortification,  little  rooms,  or  huts, 
ereaed  between  the  ramparts,  and  the  houfes  of  fortified  towns 

for  the  f  thf  rpmSe  themliIva  >  to  ferve  as  lodgings 

rison  f  dlOT  °f  ‘he  gam  °n’  '°  ^  th£  garrifon-  See  Ga«- 

Tbereare  ufually  two  beds  in  each  safer n,  for  fix  foldiers  to  lve 
who  mount  the  guard  alternately  ;  the  third  part  being  always  on 

CAabllurifTf'/’.in,tl’e  Rc°mi(h  P011^’  confiderable  fins,  the 
their  Ss  ^  IS’^  by  the  fuperiors  to  themfelves,  or 

There  are  fome  cafes  refervedby  the  Pope,  and  others  by  the  bi¬ 
ops  .  in  convents  fome  are  referved  by  the  chapter,  hfe 
None  but  thefe,  or  their  vicars,  can  abfolve  in  fuch  cafe's  ■  ex- 
cept  a.  the  article  of  death,  when  all  referved  cafes  areabfota- 
r.b‘eA'l'vTord'narT  See  Absolution.  J 

,hl  n  °  ’  are  m“sket-buHets,  ftones,  old  pieces  of  iron  or 
SH0Tke’  PUt  UP  mt°  “,I‘h  2nd  f°  ihot  oat  ofSreat  guns.  ’See 

'°  dCar  thC  ^  when 

the  keeping  of  mone).  1  c'  chcft>  for 

“  tS  l?confikraeb“aan;tfcrnt  °/  f  ‘t  °f  3  C°mpa- 

hity/epends;  s4~:t  ereon  its  sood 

and  paying  the  d!bts'tra’focie^’°  See  C?sHWi'h  ^  reCeiving’ 

CaJhi‘rh  Ca,kd 

CASING^/'TzWz^r-zr^,  is  the  plaifterinp' a  bn  T  if 
out-fide  with  mortar  •  and  ft  Plailtenng  a  h°ufe  all  over  on  the 

the  corner  of  a  trowe’l  or  the  ilk f'N"  by  a  ruler’  with 

femble  the  joints^  o  Jllb-T'’  “  ^  re‘ 

houfe  appears  as  if  built  thereof’  7  wh,ch  ‘h<=  whole 

CASK,*  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  wherewith  to  cover  the  head 
andneck  ;  otherwife  called  Helmet,  and  Head-piece.  See  Hel. 

f,0m  or  Oaf, cut, 

m^lTtomrtr’  Tb'l""'™^  ;nFran“>  ‘heGensd’Ar- 
mes  an  wore  casks.  I  he  king  wore  a  cask  gilt ;  the  dukes  and 

the"  rS  ^fot’„.SentWn  °f  “taaai»-  U-  « et  £ 

The  cask  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals;  where  we  mav 

eive  great  varieties  in  the  form  and  fafhion  thereof-  as  the 
Greek  fafhion,  the  Roman  fafhion  tor  T?  _  lilGreor ,  as  the 

the  moft  ancient  of  all  coverings  of  the  head  '  ^°U  ^  IVa^es  ^ 

barely  bulls,  or  rams  horns,  to  exprefs  u,w?m  ’  anfd  fome“'n“ 
CasK,  in  heraldry,  the 

Cask,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  common  name  fnr  1  c  j-  LDr^* 

lhs;3“;"'ri£.,"  “  rstt  %  •- f 

quor.  See  Tun,  &c.  ’  4  ■  2  Cci^and  h- 

A  Cask  of  Sugar,  is  a  barrel  nf  rb-n-  ^  t- 
eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight  —  containing 

three  hundred  weight  °  ^  CQ5*  °*  a^monds,  is  about 

CASSATION*  in  the  civil  u,  ,  n  , 
ling  any  a^  or  procedure  <T’  Jea,^of  abrogating,  or  annul- 
J  ^  re'  hee  Annulling,  &c. 

down,  °rd  C°meS  fr°m  the  Latin  quajfare,  to  quad),  or  fhak? 
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The  ocCafions  of  CaJJhtion  are  iff,  when  a  decree  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  another  decree  ;  and  both  againft  the  fame  party.  2dly, 
When  decrees  are  direcftly  contrary  to  the  exprefs  decifton  of  fta- 
tutes,  or  cuftoms.  3dly,  When  the  formalities  prefcribed  by 
the  laws  have  not  been  obferved. 

CASSIA,  Katrena,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  purgative  fruit, 
brought  from  the  eaft ;  being  the  produce  of  a  plant  of  the  fame 
name  ;  called  in  Englifh  the  pudding  pipe  tree. 

This  is  fometimes  more  particularly  denominated  Caffla  fijiula , 
v&<ra ov&y(,  by  way  diftin£fion  from  another  drug  called  caf¬ 
fla  lignea.  See  Cassia  Lignea. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  caffla,  alike  in  properties,  and  nearly 
in  figure  ;  being  all  in  long  black  pods :  but  very  different,  if 
confidercd  with  regard  to  the  trees  that  produce  them.  Thefe 
are,  the  caffla  of  the  Levant,  that  of  Egypt,  that  of  Brafil ,  and 
that  of  the  Antilles  iflands. 

Cassia  of  the  Levant ,  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  high  tree,  whofe  bark 
is  afh- coloured,  its  wood  very  firm,  and  its  grain  clofe  ;  towards 
the  center,  its  wood  is  of  an  ebony  black,  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  yellowifh  :  its  flowers  are  yellowifh,  and  produce  a  fruit 
in  form  of  a  long  pod,  round  and  maffive ;  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
bordering  on  black.  When  ripe,  it  is  full  of  a  black,  fweetifh 
pulp,  divided  by  little  woody  cells :  in  this  pulp  are  found  little 
hard  grains,  in  manner  of  ftones,  fhaped  like  hearts,  which  are 
the  feed  of  the  tree.  This  caffla  muff  be  chofen  new,  in  large 
pods,  heavy,  and  of  a  tan  colour ;  the  bark,  when  broke, 
fine  and  white  within,  full  of  a  black  foft  pulp  of  a  fweetifh 
taffe. 

Cassia  of  Egypt ,  is  like  that  of  the  Levant,  except  that  the  tree  is 
higher,  and  the  leaves  narrower ;  the  fruit  fmaller,  and  the  bark 
fofter. 

Cassia  of  Brafil ,  is  the  largeft  of  all :  fome  of  the  pods  are  found 
four  or  five  inches  in  circumference.  This  kind  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fhops. 

Cassia  of  the  iflands,  is  that  now  chiefly  ufed;  though  heretofore 
the  popular  caffla  was  the  Levantine.  It  is  fent  from  the  An¬ 
tilles  ;  where  it  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  veffels, 
in  their  home  voyages,  ufe  it  as  ballaft :  whence  it  is,  that  we 
find  it  fo  often  foul  and  dirty  :  the  tree  that  yields  it  refembles  a 
peach-tree.  Its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  grow  in  duffers; 
and,  as  they  decay,  leave  behind  them  a  fruit  or  pod  an  inch 
thick,  and  a  foot  (fometimes  two)  long.  The  fruit,  while  in 
its  growth,  is  green;  when  ripe,  it  becomes  a  dark  violet.  ’Tis 
cho(en  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Levant. 

When  the  pod  is  entire,  and  the  pulp  not  yet  taken  out,  it  is 
moft  properly  called  Caffla  flflula,  or  Caffla  in  the  cane.  For  ufe, 
the  pulp  is  taken  out,  and  driven  through  a  hair  fieve.  The  a- 
pothecaries  put  off  little  of  this  better  kind,  but  what  is  old,  and 
boiled  up  with  fugar  to  make  it  keep. 

Caffla,  when  green,  as  alfo  the  flowers  of  the  caffla  tree,  are  com- 
fited  in  the  Levant  and  the  iflands  ;  and  have  almoft  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects  with  the  common  caffla,  the  bafls  of  moft  purgative  ele¬ 
ctuaries. 

The  Tinfture  of  Cassia,  is  a  flight  infuffon  of  the  pulp  with  the 
feed. 

The  Extra  ft  of  Cassia,  is  nothing  but  the  pulp  feparated  from  the 
fliell  and  the  feeds ;  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
fugar  to  preferve  it  from  turning  four. 

Cassia  Lignea,  or  Xylocassia,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  much  like 
that  which  bears  the  cinnamon ;  growing  promifeuoufly  with  it 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

The  two  barks  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  fame  manner ;  their 
fmell  and  taffe  are  nearly  alike  ;  they  are  equally  fweet,  poignant 
and  agreeable ;  and  their  colour,  form,  and  thicknefs  fcarce  dif¬ 
fer  at  all.  But  the  caffla  is  the  fatter,  and  more  mucilaginous; 
and  in  chewing  diffolves  in  the  mouth,  without  leaving  any  thing 
woody  behind  ;  whereas  the  woody  part  of  cinnamon  ftill  fticks, 
though  ever  fo  well  chewed. — Some  authors  will  have  the  tree 
which  bears  cinnamon  bear  the  caffla  too  ;  and  make  the  only 
difference  between  them  to  confift  in  this,  that  the  firft  comes 
from  Ceylon,  and  the  latter  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CASSIOPEIA,  inaftronomy,  one  of  the  conftelb.tions  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  fituate  next  to  Cepheus.  See  Constella¬ 
tion. 


In  1572,  there  appeared  a  new  ftar  in  this  conftellation,  w 
at  firft  furpafled  in  magnitude  and  brightnefs  Jupiter  hirr 
but  it  diminifhed  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  difappeared,  at  the 
ot  eighteen  months.  It  alarmed  all  the  aftronomers  of  that 
2Jf I1r)  wr°te  diflertations  on  it ;  among  the  reft, 

cho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Maurolycus,  Licetus,  Gramineus,  &c. 
za,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  Rofa,  &c.  wrote  to  prove  it  a  cc 
and  the  fame  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  at  the  birth  of 
ri  ,  an  that  it  came  to  declare  his  fecond  coming :  they 
anfwered  by  Tycho.  See  Star. 

.  “  S^nftcdation  cafflopeia ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalc 

aie  n-teen  ,  m  Tycho’s  twenty  eight  $  in  the  Britannic 
logue,  Mr.  Mamftead  makes  them  fifty  fix.  The  o 

foTlow’-  °nS'tUdeS>  latUudcs>  magnitudes,  LV.  whereof,  a 
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Names  and  Situations  of 
the  Stars. 


SP.  Longitude, 
era 


Latitude. 


'w  °  L  "  °r  ’a  “ 
t  21  6  44 ; 56  46  o 

21  28  46  56  26  16 

27  43  32  I  57  10  23 


North,  in  the  top  of  the  chair- back 
5 

South,  in  the  top  of  the  chair-back 
In  the  preced,  arm  of  the  chair 


23  53  29 
26  46  31 

b  1  9  41 

T  26  46  25 


25  52 
3  28 


31 

57 

6 


10 

In  the  middle  of  the  chair- back,  the 
Lucida  Cathedra;) 

A  finall  one  againft  the  hair 
In  the  bottom  of  the  chair-back,  over  the 
1 5  feat) 
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In  the  head 

In  the  breaft,  Schedir. 

Preced.  of  the  north,  in  the  rod 
South,  in  the  rod 
20 

Middle  in  the  rod 
In  the  girdle 

In  the  rod,  the  laft  of  the  north. 

25  . 

Preced.  againft  the  navel 

Over  the  feat  of  the  chair 

Laft  of  contig.  ones  againft  the  navel 

In  the  hind  arm 

Preced.  in  fouth.  part  of  the  frame 
3° 


That  under  the  hind  arm 

That  preced.  the  knee  to  the  fouth. 

Prec.  0 f  the  nudd.  in  f.  part  of  feat 

35  .  f 

that  againft  the  knee 
Preced.  in  north,  part  of  the  frame 
That  following  the  knee 
North,  in  the  frame 
Midd.  in  north,  part  of  the  frame 
40 

Laft  of  the  middl.  in  f.  part  of  frame 
That  in  the  leg 

Laft  of  4  in  fouth  part  of  the  frame 

South,  of  the  following,  in  north. 

Part  of  the  frame) 
North,  of  the  fame 
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In  the  extremity  of  the  foot 
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CASSOCK,"  a  kind  of  furtout,  or  long  upper  garment,  wore  o- 
ver  the  reft  of  the  habit  ;  particularly  by  tire  clergy,  and  an¬ 
ciently  likewife  by  the  laity. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  Cafaque ,  a  horfeman’s  coats 
fome  derive  that  again,  by  corruption-,  from  a  garment  of  the 
Lofacks :  Covarruvias, ,  from  the  Hebrew  Cafah,  to  cover; 
whence  the  Latin  Cafa,  cottage ;  and  Cafula,  a  diminutive  ofC,:- 
fa,  another  name  of  the  Caffuck.  Laftly,  others  derive  the  name 
Lafjock,  as  well  as  the  thing,  from  the  ancient  Caracalla ,  a  fort 
of  upper  garment  which  hung  to  the  heels. 

CASTALDUS,  7  c  ,  .  ,  V 

CASTALDY  J  ^ee  the  artic}e  Gastaldus. 

CASTANETS,  Castagnettes,  or  Castanettas,  a  kind 
of  mufical  inftrument,  wherewith  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and 
Bohemians,  accompany  their  dances,  farabands,  and  guittars. 
It  confifts  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  wood  dried,  and  hollow¬ 
ed  in  manner  of  a  fpoon,  the  concavities  whereof  are  placed  on 
one  another,  faftened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  from  to  time  with 
the  middle  finger,  to  diredft  their  motions  and  cadences.  The 
cafagnets  may  be  beat  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  fpace  of  one 
meafure,  or  fecond  of  a  minute. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity  or  office  in  Poland.  'The 
caflellans  are  fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  of  the  lowe  r 
clafs,  and,  in  diets,  lit  on  low  feats,  behind  the  palatines  or 
great  fenators.  1  hey  are  a  kind  of  lieutenants  of  provinces, 
and  command  a  part  of  a  palatinate  under  the  palatine.  *  See  Pa¬ 
latine. 


CASTING 


CAS 


CAT 


CASTING,  in  fcmndery,  is  the  running  of  a  melted  metal  into 

a  mould  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  See  Foundery,  and 
Mould. 

Casting  of  Candles,  is  the  filling  the  moulds  with  tallow.  See 
Handles. 

Casting  of  Golf  Silver,  or  Copper  in  plates.  See  Coining, 
ast.  ng  of  tad  on  cloth,  is  the  ufing  a  frame  or  mould  coverec 
with  woollen-cloth  and  linnen  over  it,  to  call:  the  lead  into  very 
fine  iheets.  See  P  l  u  m  b  e  r  y.  : 

Casting  of  Metals ,  of  Letters ,  Bells ,  Figures,  &c.  See  Foun¬ 
dery. 

Casting  m  Sand  or  Earth,  is  the  running  of  a  metal  between  two 
frames  or  moulds  filled  with  land  or  earth,  wherein  the  figure  the 
metal  is  to  take,  has  been  imprelTed,  in  creux,  by  means  of  the 
pattern.  See  Foundery. 

The  goldfmiths  alfo  ufe  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fifh,  to  mould 
and  caft  the.r  leffer  works  of  gold  and  filver;  that  bone,  when 

rj i0d’-  bem8  reduciWe  ^  a  kind  of  a  fine  pumice,  very  fufeepti 
ble  ot  alhmpreffions.  See  Cuttle-Bone. 

Casting  mStuc  or  Plaifhr,  is  the  filling  a  mould  with  fine  liquid 
p  ai  er,  t  lat  had  been  taken  in  pieces  from  off"  a  ftatue  or  other 
piece  o  lculpture,  and  run  together  again.  There  are  two 
thmgs  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  mould :  the  firft,  that  it 
e  we  foked  with  oil  before  the  plaifter  be  run,  to  prevent  its 
lc  mg;  the  fecond,  that  each  piece  whereof  it  confifts,  have  a 
packthread,  to  draw  it  off  the  more  eafily  when  the  work  is  dry. 

See  Statue,  and  Foundery. 

Casting  in  falconry,  is  any  thing  given  an  hawk  to  purge  and 
cleanfe  his  gorge.  See  Hawk. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  plumage,  i.  e.  feathers;  and 
cotton:  the  latter  whereof  is  generally  in  pellets  about  the  big- 
nels  of  hazel-nuts,  made  of  foft  fine  cotton,  and  conveyed  into 
her  gorge  after  fupper.  In  the  morning  fhe  will  have  caft  them 
out  ;  at  which  time  they  are  to  be  obferved,  and  from  the  colour 
and  condition  they  are  found  in,  the  ftate  of  its  body  is  conjedlu- 
•  red.  If  they  be  caft  out  round,  white,  not  ffinking,  nor  very 
moift,  n  is  an  indication  all  is  well:  if  otherwife,  particularly 
“  black’  green>.  or  the  like,  it  is  otherwife.  The  caft- 

■ing  of  plumage  is  obferved  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

Casting,  in  joinery,  (Pc.— Wood  is  faid  to  caft  or  warp,  when, 
either  by  its  drought  or  moifture,  or  the  drought  or  moiffure  of 
the  air,  or  other  accident,  it  fhoots  or  fhrinks ;  in  prejudice  to 
its  flatnefs  or  ftraightnefs. 

■CASTLE,  in  a  modern  fenfe,  is  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  or  art 
either  in  city  or  country,  to  keep  the  people  in  their  duty,  or  re* 
lift  an  enemy.  See  Fortress,  and  Fortified  Place 
A  cajlle  is  a  little  cittadel.  See  Cit  tadel. 

Castle,  in  the  fea  language,  denotes  an  elevation  on  the  deck  of 

a  veffel;  or  a  part  of  the  deck,  fore  and  aft,  railed  above  the  reft 
See  Deck. 

Foie- Castle,  Caftello  di prora.  See.  See  Fore- Caftle, 

FFind-C ast le,  Caftello  di  poppa.  See  Poop,  and  Stern. 
Castle- WarD?  or  Castle-Guard,  Caste lgardum,  or 
IVardum  Caftn,  ammpofition  laid  on  fuch  as  dwell  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  compafs  about  any  caftle ,  towards  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
who  watch  and  ward  the  caftle. 

The  word  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  circuit  itfelf,  inhabited  bv 
fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  this  fervice. 

CASJ?Ri}  ijlaiJ,r0n.m}Na  moietF  of  the  conftellatio n  Gemini : 
called  alfo  Apollo.  See  Ge  mini. 

Castor,  and  Pollux,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor,  which  at 
fea  appears  fometimes  flicking  to  a  part  of  the  fhip,  in  form  of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls:  when  one  is  feen 
a  one,  it  is  more  properly  called  Helena  ;  two  are  denominated 
C  aft  or  and  Pollux ,  and  fometimes  Tyndarides.  See  Meteor. 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  are  commonly  judged  to  portend  a  ceffation  of 
the  itorm,  and  a  future  calm;  being  rarely  feen  till  the  tempeft 
is  nigh  fpent.  Helena  alone  portends  ill,  and  witneffes  the  feve- 
reft  part  of  the  ftorm  yet  behind. 

or  Castorlum,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  matter, 
inclofed  in  bags  or  purfes  near  the  anus  of  the  caftor,  or  beaver  • 
falfly  taken  for  the  teflicles  of  that  animal. 

The  bags  in  which  the  caft  or  cum  is  contained,  are  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  goofe-egg,  and  found  indifferently  in  males  and  fe- 

,n“  “ ;  t  y  !lt|UOr  lndofcd>  fcrra  to  give  the  caftor  an  appetite, 
being  preffed  out  of  its  receptacles,  on  occaf.on,  by  the  foot  1 
when  taken  off,  the  matter  dries  and  condenfes,  fo  as  it  mav  be 

reduced  to  a  powder;  by  hanging  in  the  chimney  it  becomes  of 

tlie  confidence  of  wax.  It  is  oily,  of  a  fharp,  bitter  tafte,  and  a 
>  ftronS  dl%reeable  finell.  It  is  ufed  to  fortify  the  head  and  ner 

pmvokesVe  m^f  ^  reflfts  Poi^s,  and 

provokes  the  menfes  in  women.  It  is  ufed  in  lethargies 

jJieS’  Ve?'S° s’  trembl|ngs,  fuffocations  of  women,  °and 

n  other  occafions.  Bartholine,  and  other  authors,  aferibetoit 

a  onderful  property  of  precipitating  things  to  the  bottom  of  the 


thc  13  that  of  Dantzic;  that 

that  fmetl  ftS  ““f  ,nftr,°/ J  lh5  larSeft  and  thofe 

that  finell  ftrongeft,  are  the  moll  efteemed,  efpccially  when 

heavy,  and  well  fleftied.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  have  not 

been  adulterated  with  honey  or  other  drugs,  to  increafe  its 

t 


weight,  which  is  known  by  fqueezing  it ;  the  fophifticated  being 
foftifh,  and  yielding  a  liquid,  ftinking  honey ;  and  the  natural, 
hard  and  heavy,  of  a  brisk  finell,  and  full  of  filaments. 
Caftoreum  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle  and  Mith- 
ridate,  befides  various  other  hyfterick  and  cephalick  medicines. 
They  draw  an  oil  from  it  called  oil  of  Caftor ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed, 
while  in  its  liquid  ftate,  to  make  feveral  kinds  of  unguents. 

The  Ruffian  way  of  curing  caftoreum ,  is  deferibed  in  the  pbilo- 
fophical  tranf options  thus :  “  To  get  the  milk  out  of  the  beaver’s 
“  Hones,  (the  bags  it  fliould  be)  put  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
“  with  half  a  fhovel  full  of  wood-afhes,  tie  the  bags  in  couples, 
“  and  put  them  in  the  boiling  water  for  half  a  quarter  of  an 
“  hour.  Lay  birch-bark  on  the  fire,  and  fmoke  the  bags  well 
“  over  it  for  an  hour,  till  thev  be  well  dried  ;  hang  them  up  fot 
“  a  week  or  more,  till  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  they  may  then 
“  be  packed  up  for  ufe  or  exportation.” 

Castor  Skin,  the  furr  or  skin  of  an  amphibious  animal  called 
caftor,  or  beaver,  'fometimes  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Poland,  but  moll  abundantly  in  the  province  of  Canada  in  North 
America:  formerly  it  appears  alfo  to  have  been  found  in  Eno- 
land.  But  there  is  no  fuch  animal  known  among  us  now.  V. 
Ray’s  Synopf.  An.  Quad.  p.  213.  See  alfo  Furr,  Skin,  (Pc. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  hats,  and  furs.  See  Hat, 
(Pc.  Befide  this,  in  1669,  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  it 
in  other  merchandizes;  accordingly  a  manufactory  was  fettled 
in  the  Fauxbourg  S.  Antoine  near  Paris,  where  they  made 
cloths,  flannels,  ftockings,  (Pc.  of  caftor,  with  a  mixture  of 
wool.  The  manufacture  flourifhed  for  a  while,  but  foon  de¬ 
cayed,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the  fluffs  loft  their  dye 
when  wet,  and  that  when  dry  again  they  were  harfh,  and  ftiff 
as 'felts. 

The  merchants  diftinguifti  three  kinds  of  caftor ,  though  all 
equally  the  fpoils  of  the  fame  animal;  thefe  are  New  Caftor, 
Dry  Caftor,  and  Fat  Caftor:  New  Caftor,  called  alfo  Winter 
Caftor,  and  Mufcovite  Caftor,  becaufe  ordinarily  referved  to  fend 
into  Mufcovy,  is  that  taken  in  the  winter-huntings.  This  is  the 
beft,  and  moft  efteemed  for  rich  furrs,  as  having  loft  none  of  its 
hair  by  moulting.  Dry  caftor,  or  lean  caftor,  is  the  refult  of  the 
fummer-huntings ;  when  the  beaft  is  moulted,  and  has  loft  part 
of  its  hair:  this  being  much  inferior  to  the  former,  is  little  ufed 
in  furrs;  but  moftly  in  hats.  Fat  caftor,  u foully  called  Old-coat , 
is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain  fat,  unCtuous  humour,  by 
fweat  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  lavages,  who  have  wore  it 
for  fome  time:  this,  though  better  than  the  dry,  is  yet  only  ufed 
for  hats.  J 

After  the  hair  is  cut  off  the  skin  to  be  ufed  in  hats,  the  pelt  or 
skin  ltieff,  is  ufed.  in  various  works,  viz.  for  the  covering  of 

P  A^TrTmf^a  ***  See  C°mpa  n  y  of  Canada. 

CASTRAMETATION,-  the  art,  or  act  or  incamping,  i.e.  of 

placing  and  difpofing  an  army  in  camp.  See  Camp. 

Th.e  word  ls  more  ufed  in  /peaking  of  the  incampments  of  the 
ancients,  than  thofe  of  the  moderns.  Jt  comes  from  the  Latin 

n.CTp J  1nd  metari'  t0  meafurc,  or  lay  out. 

LAS  1  KA 1 ION,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation  of  gelding,  /.  cf 

cutting  oft  the  teflicles,  and  putting  the  male  animal  cut  of  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  generation .  See  T  e  s  t  i  c  l  e  s  . 

Cf ration  is  much  in  ufe  in  Afia,  efpecially  among  the  Turks 
who  praCtife  it  on  their  flaves,  to  prevent  any  commerce  with 
their  women.  .  The  Turks  caftrate  to  the  purpofe,  making  a  ge¬ 
neral  amputation  both  of  teflicles  and  yard.  Caftration  alfo  ob¬ 
tains  in  Italy,  where  it  is  ufed  with  a  view  topreferve  the  voice 
for  finging.  See  Eunuch. 

Caftration  is  fometimes  found  neceffary  on  medicinal  confidera- 
tions,  as  in  mortifications  and  fome  other  difeafes  of  the  teflicles 
elpecially  the  farcocele  and  varicocele.  Some  have  alfo  ufed  it  in 
maniac  cales.  See  Sarcocele,  &c.  ' 

Castration  is  alfo  practifed  on  women:  Athenteus  mentions 
that  king  Andramytes  was  the  firft  who  caftrated  women.  He- 
fychius  and  Suidas  fay,  Gyges  did  the  fame  thing.  Galen  ob- 
lerves,  that  women  cannot  be  caftrated  without  danger  Of  life. 
Dafechampius,  on  the  forementioned  pallage  of  Athenams  holds 
that  it  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  fimple  pad -locking 
CASU  conftmili,  a  writ  of  entry,  where  a  tenant  by&courtefv  or 
for  life,  aliens  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for  another’s  life  :  it  takes  its 
name  hence,  that  authority  being  given  by  flat.  Weft  2  *  to  the 
clerks  in  chancery,  to  make  new  forms,  as  often  as'  a, 'tv  new 
cafe  flrould  anfe  not  under  any  of  the  old  forms:  they  framed 

cIwpZa  ‘he  0tlKr  Clta  #4*.  Se= 

Casu  Provifo,  a  writ  of  entry,  given  by  the  ftatute  of  Glocefte- 
m  Cafe  where  a  tenant  m  dower  aliens  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life’ 
or  in  tail :  and  lies  for  h.min  reverlion  againft  the  aliens  ’ 
CATABAPTIS1V3  a  perfon  aveflb  fronf  hapti  m  vln  n >1  1 
from  that  of  infants.  See  Baptism.  lP  mv particularly 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofltion  v  ,  .  .  . 

compofuion,  figmfies  againft,  contrary^  and  tET'  7^'°  n’ 

CATABIBAZON,  in  aftronomy,  the  "ft ^  A  f  , ■  , 

called  alio  dragon’s  tail.  See  Dragon’s  T  t , d"fcCn<ilI’S  nodc  i 
CATACAUSTIC  Curves  in  the  fell  IL' 

cauftic  curves  formed  by  reflection  ^  h  E”,metr)'>  (lie  f|>ecies  of 
CATACHRESIS*  '-  See  Caustic  Curv,. 

improper  word  is  ufed  i„iaJ  ’{  a  ^  ^"OTnc*  •“ 

*  Th'  ",0rd  is  fwmtd  the  GreeF 

I  abufej, 


CAT 


C  A  T 


I  abufe  ; 
life 


of  againft,  or  contrary  to;  and  %(u/.ciuit 

The  catachrefis  is,  when  for  want  of  a  word  proper  to  exprefsa 
thought,  we  ufc,  or  rather  abufe  a  word  that  comes  fomewhat 
near  it:  as  when  we  call  a  perfon  who  has  killed  his  mother, 
maRer,  or  prince,  Parricide-,  which  word,  in  propriety,  is  only 
applicable  to  him  who  has  murthered  his  father.  See  Parri¬ 
cide. 

Thus,  Vir gregis  ipfe  caper  j  to  build  ahorfe,  or  ride  on  a  fwitch, 
are  catachrefes. 

CAT ACLYSMUS,  K«7w.xAi/<r^0-,  a  Greek  name  for  a  deluge, 
or  inundation  of  waters.  See  Deluge,  and  Overflow¬ 
ing. 

CATACOMBS,*  or  Catacumbs,  Catacumbje,  denotegrot 
to’s,  or  fubterraneous  cavities,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See 
Funeral,  Tomb,  &c. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  catacomb  from  the  places  where  fhips  are 
laid  up,  which  the  modern  Latins  and  Greeks  call  cumbtf.  Ci¬ 
thers  fay,  that  cata  was  ufed  for  ad,  and  catacumbas  for  ad- 
tumbas  :  Accordingly,  Dadin  fays,  they  antiently  wrote  Cata- 
tumbas.  Others  fetch  the  word  from  the  Greek  r&r*,  and 
J W/J.6Q-  ,  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  the  like. 

Catacombs  are  alfo  denominated  cryptee ,  and  cemceteria.  See 
Crypta,  and  Coemeterium. 

Antiently,  thew-ord  catacomb  was  only  underflood  of  the  tombs 
ot  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul}  and  M.  Chaflelain  obferves,  that  a- 
mong  the  more  knowing  of  the  people  of  Rome,  the  word  ca- 
tacoonb  is  never  applied  to  the  fubterraneous  burying-places  here¬ 
after  mentioned,  but  only  to  a  chapel  in  St.  Sebaflian,  one  of 
the  feven  Rational  churches;  where  the  antient  Roman  calen¬ 
dars  fay,  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was  depofited,  under  the  confu- 
late  of  Tufcus  and  Baflus,  in  258. 

Catacombs,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Italy,  fora  vafl  afTem- 
blage  of  fubterraneous  fepulchres  about  Rome,  chiefly  at  about 
three  miles  from  that  city  in  the  Via  Appia ;  fuppofed  to  be  the 
lepulchres  of  the  martyrs ;  and  which  are  vifited  accordingly 
out  of  devotion;  and  reliques  thence  taken,  and  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  cathohek  countries  ;  after  having  been  firft  baptized  bv 
the  pope,  under  the  name  of  fome  faint.  See  Saint,  Martyr 
and  Relicks.  3 

T he fe  catacombs,  are  laid  by  many  to  be  caves,  or  cells  where¬ 
in  the  primitive  Cbriftians  hid,  and  affembled  themfelves  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  where  they  interred  fuch  among  them  as  were 
martyred.  Each  catacomb  is  three  foot  broad,  and  eight  or  ten 
high  ;  running  in  form  of  an  alley,  or  gallery,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  others :  in  many  places,  they  extend  within  a 
league  of  Rome.  There  is  no  mafonry  or  vaulting  therein 
but  each  fupports  itfelf :  the  two  Tides,  which  we  may  look  on 
as  the  parietes,  or  walls,  were  the  places  where  the  dead  were 
depofited  ;  which  were  laid  lengthwife,  three  or  four  rows  over 
one  another,  in  the  fame  catacomb ,  parallel  to  the  alley.  They 
were  commonly  clofed  with  large  thick  tyles,  and  fometimes  pie¬ 
ces  of  marble,  cemented  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  the  moderns 
Sometimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  the  name  of  the  deceafed  is  found 
on  the  tyle:  frequently,  a  palm  is  feen,  painted,  or  engraven- 
or  the  cypher  Xp,  which  is  commonly  read  pro  Chrifto  See 
Saints.  j 

'The  opinion  held  by  many  proteftant  authors  is,  that  the  cata 
combs  are  heathen  fepulchres,  and  the  fame  with  the  puticuli 
mentioned  by  Feflus  Pompeius;  maintaining,  that  whereas  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  antient  Romans  to  burn  their  dead  the 
cuftom  was,  to  avoid  expence,  to  throw  the  bodies  of  their 
flaves  to  rot  in  holes  of  the  ground :  and  that  the  Roman  Chri- 
ltians,  obferving,  at  length,  the  great  veneration  paid  to  re- 
heks,  refolved  to  have  a  Rock  of  their  own :  entering,  there¬ 
fore,  the  catacombs ,  they  added  what  cyphers  and  inferiptions 
they  pleafed,  and  then  fhut  them  up  again,  to  be  opened  on  a 
favourable  occafion.  Tho  fe  in  the  fecret,  add  they,  dyina  or 
removing,  the  contrivance  was  forgot,  till  chance  opened  them 

at  laR.  But  this  opinion  has  even  lefs  of  probability  than  th- 
former.  J 

Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa diions,  takes  a  medium 
between  the  two  extremes.  He  fuppofes  the  catacombs  to  have 
been  originally  the  common  fepulchres  of  the  firR  Romans  and 
clug  m  conference  of  thefe  two  opinions,  that  fliades  hate  the 

dfes  areTtf*  ^  ^  £°  h0Ver  ab°Ut  the  places  where  theb°- 

JZE. -Vt  bodifs  in  caves’  is  certainly  the  original  way  of 
thePh^  °  .tie'dead  j  and  appears  to  have  been  propagated  by 
he  I  hoenicians,  throughout  the  countries  to  which  they  font  co¬ 
de  1!?tfrrinS  as  we  now  do,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  em- 

herodld  i  ‘  “"SW  ^  P  a.*®**  Whe’n  an  anfiem 
liable  to  ro  ^  ^  ed  in.a  f°reign  expedition,  as  his  body  was 

intire  thevfeh*10^  *°J  tbat  reaPon  unbt  t0  be  tranfported 
home’tl  e 1st °"  ‘^.expedient  of  burning,  in  order  to  bring 

try  might  nm  h  /o'6'1' the  manes  to  folIow  i  that  f«  his  coun- 

°h  d  > bCTefit  f ™ 

came  common  to  all  who  could  bearX"  5  V J.egrees1it  be‘ 

place  of  the  antient  burying f  ^  ™^°0k 
among  the  Romans,  after  they  W  ^  difufed 

burning  from  the  Greeks;  and  now  noneT^n  ^  manner  of 
in  the  ground.  See  Internment,*  bu  flaves  were  laid 

* 


Places  thus  prepared,  might  afford  convenient  refort  men*  c 
the  primitive  Chriftians;  but  could  never  be  built  hv  t  f 
When  the  emphe  became  chtirtian,  they  were 

t’  :K  readl"g  °< 1  knmv  what  author,  who  mentions  them 
occafioned  them  to  be  again  looked  into.-As  to  the  famed  A’ 
pher  Xp,  it  IS  obferved  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  antient 
long  before  chnflamfar  arofe.  The  abbot  Bencini  Cays  ,t  was 
compofed  of  the  two  Greek  letters  XP,  under  which  iomethTng 

myltma!  was  comprehended;  but  no  author  gives  anvTccZf 
what  that  myRery  was.  &  y  account 

ICS’  called  aIfo  Cataphonics,  the  fcience  of’ 
refleded  founds;  or  that  part  of  acouflicks  which  confiders  the 
propemes  of  echoes.  See  Acousrrcs;  fee  alfo  Echo,  atd 

CAMf!'JPA’*  ac«araa.  or  water-fall.  See  Cataract. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  vi'-md'*rrrrr  c  j  * 
wards;  and  JW,  a  noife  of  wm.  down- 

CAT ADUPI,  an  appellation  given  by  the  antients  to 

the  inhabitants  about  the  catara&s  of  the  Nile.  — -  See  Cata- 

The  catadupi  are  reprefented  as  all  deaf;  made  fo  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  din  or  the  falling  waters.  SeeCATADuPA,  Deafnbss, 

CATAFALCO,  an  Italian  term,  literally  fio-nifying  fcafF Id  T> 
is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  decoration  of  architecture,  LlpTe and 
painting;  raifod  on  a  timber  fcaffold,  to  fhew  a  coffin,  or  tomb 
in  a  funeral  folemnity.  * 

CATAGMATICS,*  medicines  proper  to  folder,  and  unite  broken 
bones;  by  promoting  the  formation  of  a  callus.  See  Cai lus 
Fracture,  and  Bone.  * 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  fa,  Mure;  formed  of 
i^tu,  agamit,  and  ct-yoi,  or  et-yw^uu,  I  break. 

The  principal  catagmatics ,  are  the  Armenian  bole,  gum  traga- 
canth,  oReocolla,  Cyprus  nuts,  frankincenfo,  aloes,  and  acacia 
bee  Consolidation. 

CATALFCTTC,*  a  term  in  poetry.-The  antients  called  cata- 
ledlic  verjes,  thofo  which  wanted  either  feet  or  fyllables  •  in 

nothing011  t0  acata^£i^CSi  wblcb  are  compleat  verfos,  wanting 

*  eld  W°rd  COm£S  thC  GreCt  ^  and  I 

CATALEPSY,  or  Catalepsy,  in  medicine,  a  kind 

of  apoplexy  ;  or  a  drowfy  difoafo,  wherein  the  patient  is  taken 
fpeechiefs,  fonfelefs,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  poRure  wherein  the 

ftandLg.  st'ApriExk'^50^’  &eing’  0rUnd«- 

This  difeafe  is  very  rare,  nor  is  its  caufe  eafy  to  affign  Boer- 
haave  takes  the  immediate  caufe  to  be  an  immoMtoy  of  the 
common  fenfory,  m  the  fituation  of  the  firft  accefs;  whence  an 

all  the  f  4nat'0nr°f  ‘?e  W00d  in  thc  brain’  “d  a  ceflation  cf 

on  PPPT  °if  the  bram’. as  wdl  as  tlx,lc  depending  there- 
on  ,  the  mufcles  alone  remaining  in  the  firR  rcnflnn  a  r  ■ 

ration  and  the  puife  preferved,  though  „y  Te’a k  refP“ 

lie *d r*yU tern peraufre^  T*  'a*j**°**V  a  melanchc 
11c  ary  temperature,  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfo«  l 

rhoidS;  great  frights,  and  intenfe,  continued  meditation  o„Zi 

Upon  diMion  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  cerebrum  are 
found  very  turgid,  and  the  blood  clofe  rammed  IT  • 
ome times  cured  by  copious  haemorrhages  of  the  nofo  -XerntT 
purprS  V°m,t,VeS’  veficatories, 

CA^GSk.1^?  aliftTTef’ ^  fT 
^md"5’  WOther  tbingSi’  ‘■‘'POM  “ngtrS" 

ljeum,  and  Bollandist.  b  Q  Propy- 

CA.WrLSLtltS?Sa„“  fiX1  ltafS’ 

of  each.  See  St  ar  ’  w,th  the  ‘™g'tudes,  latitudes,  tSc. 

W  fiwasH,lanrdh"0pVrreduCe  the  fixcd  into  a  cata- 

years  before  ChrifthUS  Rh?dl“\  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  Detore  ChriR ;  in  which  he  made  ufo  of  the  obfervation, 

y  aTsybefomnHand  ^  ^  «neh!^1S^S 

thoimh  hpb  rlr‘  ft0!emy  r£tained  HiPParchus’s  catailj- 
though  he  himfolf  made  abundance  of  obforvations,  with  a  view 

o  a  new  catalogue,  about  the  year  of  ChriR  880.  Albateirni 

TTiSyri!aiD  .brouSht  down  tbe  fame  to  his  time.  AnnoM/wr* 
Ulugh  Beigh,  king  of  Parthia  and  India  marL*  ^37* 

%»rof  the  fixed  liars  ;  fince  tranllated  om  ofterlnZoTb 

increafed  to  the  „  ”tbcrfobfer''f‘°“  »f  Tycho/afterwards 

tab  es  A  the  °w  m  thou!'and’  in  Rudolphine 

tames.  At  the  fame  time,  William,  landgrave  of  Heife  with 

is  mathematicians,  ChnRopher  Rothmannus,  and  Juflus  Byr- 

gius,  determined  the  places  of  four  hundred  fixed  Rars,  by  his 

own  obforvations  ]  which  Hevelius  prefers  to  thofo  of  Tycho's 

Ricciolus, 
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Ricciolus,  in  his  Aftromm'ia  refer  mat  a,  determined  the  places  of 
one  hundred  and  one  ftars,  for  the  year  1700,  from  his  own 
obfervations :  for  the  reft,  he  followed  Tycho’s  catalogue ;  al¬ 
tering  it  where  he  thought  fit.  Anno  1677,  Dr.  Halley,  in  the 
illand  of  St.  Helena,  obferved  three  hundred  and  fifty  fouthern 
ftars,  not  vifible  in  our  horizon.  The  fame  labour  was  repeated 
by  f .  Noel,  in  17 10,  who  publilbed  a  new  catalogue  of  the  lame 
ftars  conftrudled  lor  the  year  1687.  The  next  was  J.  Hevelius, 
who  made  a  catalogue  ot  1888  fixed  ftars:  whereof  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  had  Jikewife  been  obferved  by  the  antients;  three 
hundred  fifty -five  by  Dr.  Halley;  and  only  fix  hundred  and 
three  by  himfelf. 

T.  he  laft,  and  greateft,  is  the  Britannic  catalogue ,  compiled 
from  the  obfervations  of  the  accurate  Mr.  Flamfteed;  who  for 
a  long  feries  of  years  devoted  himfelf  wholly  thereto.  As 
there  was  nothing  wanting  either  in  the  obferver,  or  apparatus, 
we  may  look  on  this  as  a  perl'edt  work,  fo  far  as  it  goes.  It  is 
pity  the  impreffion  had  not  palled  through  his  own  hands:  that 
now  extant,  was  publilhed  by  authority,  but  without  the  au¬ 
thor’s  confent:  it  contains  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  ftars.  There  was  another  publilhed  in  1725,  pur* 
luant  to  his  teftament:  and  Dr.  Halley,  his  fucceffor  in  the  ob- 
fervatory  royal,  is  now  engaged  in  fupplying  the  omilfions  of 
both  by  his  own  obfervations.  See  Observatory. 

CA I  AMIT  E,  Catamitus,  a  ganytnede ,  or  boy  kept  for  fo 
domy.  See  Sodomy. 

CAT  A  PAN,  or  Cat  i  pan,  a  name  the  latter  Greeks,  about 
the  twelfth  century,  gave  the  governor  of  their  dominions  in 
Italy. 

Ughellus,  and  others,  fay,  catapan  was  the  fame  with  capita- 
?ieus;  formed  therefrom  by  metathefis,  or  tranfpofition  :  others 
derive  it  from  v&-m,  juxta ,  and  mv,  omne ;  in  which  fenfe,  ca¬ 
tapan  was  a  governor  general,  or  magiftrate,  who  had  the  dire¬ 
ction  of  all:  others  will  have  it  derived  from 
that  is,  next  after  the  emperor.  In  which  fenfe,  catapan  was  a 
fecond  matter,  fecundus  dominus .  Du  Cange  derives  it  from 
wn-mvu,  captain;  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  every  governor, 
and  every  man  of  quality. 

CATAPASM,*  Kcit U7mcrua,  a  dry  medicine,  compofed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  powders  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  body. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  in,  and  rnaau,  I 

fprinkle. 

There  are  catapaf?ns  of  divers  kinds:  fome  odoriferous,  ufed  in 
the  way  of  perfume:  others  fortifying,  applied  to  the  ftomach, 
heart,  or  head;  others  efcharotic,  for  eating  off  dead  fleih. 
CATAPELTA,  an  inftrument  of  punilhment,  in  ufe  among  the 
antients.  It  confifted  in  a  kind  of  prefs,  compofed  of  planks, 
between  which  the  criminal  was  crulhed  to  death. 
CATAPHORA,'*  Kecmipo^,  a  kind  of  lethargic,  or  drowfv  dif- 
eafe;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  coma.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Coma. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  ygra,  or  ^,7w,  downwards;  and 

to  bear. 

CATAPHRYGIANS,  antient  hereticks;  fo  called,  as  being  of 
the  country  of  Phrygia.  See  Phrygians. 

They  were  orthodox  in  every  thing,  letting  afide  this,  that  they 
took  Montanus  for  a  prophet,  and  Prifcilla  and  Maximilla  for 
true  propheteffes,  to  be  confulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  reli¬ 
gion  ;  as  luppofing  the  holy  fpirit  had  abandoned  the  church.  See 
Montanist^ 

CATAPLASM,*  Ka.Ta.vKct<r/Mt,  popularly  called  Poultice ,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  medicine,  in  form  of  a  pulp ;  of  a  foft  confiftence,  like 
an  unguent,  or  cerat;  compofed  of  various  liquors,  parts  o 
plants,  oils,  unguents,  bV.  according  to  the  variety  of  intenti¬ 
ons. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  y&Tv.orharau,  illino,  I  fmear, 
or  apply- outwardly. 

Its  ordinary  ufes  are,  to  afluage  pain,  foften,  refolve,  dif- 
cufs,  or  fuppurate  matter  collected  in  the  external  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  common  cataplafm  for  thefe  intentions,  is  compofed  of 
white-bread,  milk,  yolks  of  eggs,  faffron  and  oil  of  rofes. 
CATAPULT A,*  a  military  machine,  ufed  among  the  antients 
for  throwing  huge  ftones,1  and  l'ometimes  large  darts,  and  jave¬ 
lins,  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  long,  on  the  enemy. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek  vg.-m.onhTM,  formed  <xts  orns  rniX- 
7i){.  See  Pelt  a. 

The  catapulta  is  laid  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Syrians.  Some 
authors  make  it  the  fame  with  the  balli/la  ;  others  different.  See 

Ballista. 

CATAPUTIA,  a  medicinal  plant,  commonly  called  the  lefj'er 
’  fpurge.  It  purges  with  fuch  a  violence,  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  that  few  phyficians  venture  to  preferibe  it. 

CATARACT*  of  Water ,  a  fall,  or  precipice,  in  the  channel,  or 
bed  of  a  river ;  caufed  by  rocks,  or  other  obftacles,  Hopping* the 
courfe  of  its  ftream  :  from  whence  the  water  falls  with  a  oreat 
noife  and  impetuofity. 

*  The  word  conies  from  the  Greek  i^Twppsttro'si,  cum  impetu  dec i do, 

I  tumble  down  with  violence;  compounded  of  y^m,  down  ; 
and  s>a,<r<ju,  dejicio,  I  throw  down. 

Such  are  the  cataraBs  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  bV. 
Strabo  calls  that  a  cataraB,  which  we  call  a  cafcade and 
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tvliat  we  call  a  cataraB,  the  antients  ufually  called  a  cataduta. 
See  Cascade,  and  Catadupa. 

Herminius  has  an  exprefs  diflbrtation,  De  admirandn  mundi 
CataraBis  fupra  b  jubt err  anas ;  where  he  ufes  the  word  in  a 

new  fenfe;  fign.fying,  by  cataraB,  any  violent  motion  of  the 
elements. 

Cataract,  in  medicine,  a  fuffufionof  fight,  arifing  from  a  little 
film,  or  pellicle,  which  fwimming  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
eye  and  getting  before  the  pupil,  intercepts  the  rays  of  light 
See  Sight.  s 

The  cataradt  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  a  condenfation  of  the 
more  vifeous  parts  of  the  aqueous  humour,  between  the  uvea 
and  the  cryftalline :  though  fome  take  it  to  be  a  pellicle,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  cryftalline  itfelf;  which  is  only  an  ailemblage 
of  feveral  little  pellicles,  laid  over  one  another.  See  Crystal¬ 
line. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cataraBs ,  the  genuine  and  fpurious ;  the 
firlt  owing  to  a  humour  amaffed  in  the  eye,  coagulated  and 
fixed  therein,  and  deftroying  its  ufe:  the  latter  arifes  from 
fumes  or  vapours,  thrown  upon  the  eye  by  fome  accident;,  as  in 
a  fever,  bV.— -The  genuine  cataraB  has  feveral  degrees,  and  fe¬ 
veral  names :  at  firft  the  patient  fees,  as  it  were,  clouds,  moats, 
flies,  &c.  diffufed  over  the  objetts  in  view:  thus  far  the  cata- 
raB  is  called  imaginary,  there  being  nothing  yet  appealing  to 
the  eye  of  another  perfon.  As  the  fuffufion  increafes,  the  pupil 
begins  to  appear  of  a  fea-green  colour;  fometimes  like  the  air 
full  of  clouds ;  and  then  the  cataraB  is  called  water,  or  water¬ 
fall.  When  the  evil  is  arrived  at  its  height,  and  the  matter  fiff- 
ficiently  coagulated,  the  patient  lofes  all  fight ;  the  pupil  ceafes 
to  be  tranfparent,  but  becomes  white,  or  brown,  or  any  other 

colour;  which  laft  is  what  we  properly  denominate  a  cata¬ 
raB. 

Couching  of  Q\T:\K.fi.CTS.  For  the  cure  of  a  cataraB,  recourfe  is 
had  to  the  operation  of  couching;  which  is  performed  by  run¬ 
ning  a  fteel  needle  into  the  eye,  through  the  adnata,  by  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  on  the  fide  of  the  little  canthus,  till  it  arrive  It 
the  middle  of  the  cataraB ;  then,  turning  the  needle  round,  thev 
twift  the  cataraB  about  its  point,  till  being  thus  reduced  imo  4 
little  compafs,  it  is  brought  down  beneath  the  pupil,  and  couched 
or  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye;  and  there  left :  thus,  the  im¬ 
pediment  being  removed,  the  light  gets  admifiion.— To  render 
the  operation  effectual,  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  pellicle  or 
cataraB  be  ripe,  or  arrived  at  its  confiftence,  1b  as  it  may  be 
eafily  rolled  up;  that  its  parts  be  crufhed,  or  broke  in  rolling  Up~ 
and  lodged  fo  fecure,  as  not  to  rife  up  again  by  its  elafticity;&and 

perhaps  alfo,  that  it  diffolve  and  confume  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye. 

This  is  the  popular  theory  of  cataraBs,  which  fome  modern 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  as  Heifter,  Briffeau,  Maitre  Jan  bV 
oppofe,  and  fubftitute  a  new  one  in  its  place :  their  opinion  is* 
that  inftead  of  couching,  or  laying  a  little  membrane,  or  pel¬ 
licle,  it  is  the  cryftalline  itfelf  that  is  thus  couched,  and  lodged 
m  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  they  fuppofe°to 
have  been  condenfed,  and  to  have  loft  its  tranfparence;  whence 
inftead  of  being  an  inftrument  of  vifion,  it  proves  an  obftacle  to 
it,  by  fhutting  out  the  rays  from  the  retina.  This  alteration  of 
its  tranfparence,  is  accompanied  with  a  change  of  colour  •  it 
fometimes  becomes  greenifh;  and  on  this  account  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  glaucoma. — The  glaucoma  and  cataraB  therefore  in 
their  opinion,  are  the  fame  thing:  though  in. the  other  hypo- 
thefis  they  are  very  different;  the  firft  being  reputed  incurable 
but  not  the  latter.  See  Glaucoma. 

The  chief  reafon  urged  in  behalf  of  this  latter  hypothefis,  in 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  where  it  was  propoled,  is,  that 
after  the  operation  of  couching,  the  perfon  cannot  fee  without  a 
convex  lens.  Now  if  no  more  were  done,  than  the  taking  a- 
waya  pellicle  from  before  the  cryftalline,  it  would  be  in°the 
fame  condition  as  before,  and  would  make  the  fame  refractions  • 
nor  would  any  lens  be  neceffary :  whereas,  fuppofing  the  cry¬ 
ftalline  couched,  it  is  evident  the  lens  will  be  required  to  fop- 
ply  its  place. — To  which  it  is  anfwered,  that  there  have  been  in- 
itances  of  perfons  who  have  feen,  after  couching,  without  any 
lens;  at  leaft,  it  is  granted,  that  immediately  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  feveral  perfons  have  feen  very  diftinddly  :  and  thouo-h  lens’s 
foon  become  neceffary,  yet  the  firft  moment  wherein  they  faw 
without,  feems  to  be  a  proof  that  the  cryftalline  was  not  couch¬ 
ed. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  in  confirmation  of  the  antient  lyftem,  aflians 
this  reafon  for  the  neceffity  of  a  lens,  after  the  operation  viz 
that  the  vice  which  produced  the  cataraB  is  Hill  lubfiftino-  \n 
the  aqueous  humour ;  which  being  too  thick  and  muddy  °lets 
too  lew  rays  pafs :  a  failing  to  be  repaired  by  a  lens,  which 
throws  a  greater  quantity  of  rays  on  the  retina.— He  adds  fome 
experiments  made  on  the  eyes  of  oxen;  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  the  cryftalline  could  never  be  laid  perfeiftly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  but  there  ftillftuck  up,  fo  as  to  Hop  up  part 
oi  the  paffage  of  the  rays;  partly  on  account  of  its  bulk  and 
partly  on  that  of  its  being  fuftained  by  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humour  he  adds,  that  in  the  operation  of  couching,  the  needle 
is  apt  to  lcratch  the  anterior  furface  of  the  cryftalline.  and  open 
the  membrane  wherewith  it  is  inveloped ;  the  ponfequence  of 
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which  will  be  wrinkles,  which  will  render  the  ^Mionsirregii 
lar,  and  change  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  {hould  a  - 
the  fame  point;  fo  as  to  fpoil  the  reprefentation  o  °  J  '• 
Laftly,  it  is  infifted,  that  if  the  cryftalline  be  couched,  P‘ 
tient  would  not  fee  at  all,  for  want  of  the  neceffary  refra  ions. 


See  Crystalline,  and  Vision. 

M.  Antoine,  on  the  other  hand,  relates,  that  upon  opening  a  per 
fon  whom  he  had  couched  on  both  eyes,  he  found  the  two  cry  a 
lines  actually  couched,  and  lodged  at  the  bottom,  between  the  vi¬ 
treous  humour  and  the  uvea,  where  they  were  left  by  the  needle ; 
and  yet  the  perfon  faw  without  either :  which  fhews,  both  t  at 
the  operation  of  couching  the  cryftaline  is  pradticable,  and  t  rat 
vifion  may  be  performed  without  it.  In  effedt,  the  vitreous  an 
aqueous  humour,  upon  removing  the  cryftalline,  may  be  fuppo- 
fedto  run  into  the  cavity,  to  affume  the  figure  of  its  mould,  and 
perform  the  refradtions  and  offices  of  the  cryftalline  ;  it  being 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  refradtion  is  the  fame  in  both  hu¬ 
mours.  See  Eye. 

To  fhew,  however,  that  there  are  Catarafts  diftindt  from 
Glaucomas,  M.  Littre  produced  before  the  fociety  an  eye  of  a 
man  blind  twenty  two  years  ;  wherein  was  a  diftindt  cataract, 
or  pellicle,  which  clofed  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  See  Pupil, 
Vision,  &c. 

CATARRH,*  in  medicine,  a  preternatural  diftillation,  or  de¬ 
fluxion  of  a  fharp,  ferous  humour  from  the  glands,  efpecially 
about  the  head  and  throat,  upon  the  parts  fubjacent.  See 
Fluxion. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  jj^Twp/hf,  formed  from  yg,7afpi®)>  defiuo, 
I  flow  down. 

Catarrhs  are  generally,  occafioned  by  a  diminution  of  infenfi- 
ble  perfpiration  on  taking  cold  ;  the  effedt  whereof  is,  that  the 
lymph,  that  {hould  pafs  by  the  skin,  ouzes  out  upon  thofe 
glands;  and  being  thusextravafated,  occafions  irritations,  coughs, 
and  all  the  ufual  fymptoms.  See  Cough.  Degory  deduces  all 
difeafes  from  catarrhs ;  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  feminary  of 
moft  diforders  of  the  body. 

Etmuller  diftinguifhes  a  hot  and  a  cold  Catarrh ;  the  firft  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  unnatural  heat  and  pain,  and  a  phlogofis  of  the 
whole  body  ;  the  excreted  lymph  being  exceeding  thin  and 
fharp  :  in  the  cold,  all  the  fymptoms  are  more  remifs. 

There  is  alfo  a  fujfocative  Catarrh ,  feated  in  the  larynx,  and 
epiglottis,  which  it  conftringes ;  and  thus,  obftrudting  refpira- 
tion,  endangers  ftrangling. 

Catarrhs  are  cured  by  foftening  the  ferous  humours,  and  aug¬ 
menting  tranfpiration,  by  means  of  diaphoretics,  narcotic  medi¬ 
cines,  and  diuretics. — Smoaking  of  tobacco  is  recommended  as 
excellent  in  all  catarrhal  affedtions :  in  obftinate  catarrhs ,  re- 
courfe  is  fometimes  had  to  iffues  and  blifters. 

Catarrhs  do  not  arife  from  the  head  only,  but  fometimes  alfo 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  lymphatic  veffels,  wherein 
the  ferofities  are  contained,  as  well  as  the  glands  that  feparate 
them,  being  diftributed  all  over  the  body. 

CAT  AST  ASIS,*  in  poetry,  the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
Drama  ;  being  that  wherein  the  intrigue,  or  adtion  fet  on  foot 
in  the  epitafis,  isfupported,  carried  on,  and  heightned,  till  it  be 
ripe  for  the  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe.  See  Epitasis,  and 
Catastrophe. 


*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  KctTnsaais,  confutation,  this 
being,  as  it  were,  the  mean,  tenor,  ftate,  or  conftitution  of  the 
piece.  See  Dr ama,  and  Tragedy. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  poetry,  the  change  or  revolution  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem  ;  or  the  turn  which  unravels  the  intrigue,  and  ter¬ 
minates  the  piece.  See  Drama,  Tragedy,  &V. 

The  Catajlrophe  made  the  fourth,  and  laft  part  in  the  ancient 
drama  ;  or  that  immediately  fucceeding  the  cataftafis.  See  Ca- 
tastasis. 

The  Catajlrophe  is  either  fimple  or  implex  ;  whence  alfo  the  fable 
and  adtion  are  denominated.  See  Fable. 

In  the  firft  there  is  no  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  principal  per- 
fons,  nor  any  difeovery  or  unravelling  ;  the  plot  being  only  a 
mere  paffage  out  of  agitation,  to  quiet  and  repofe.  The  Cata¬ 
jlrophe  is  rather  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  epopea,  than 
of  tragedy.  Indeed  we  meet  with  it  in  fome  of  the  ancients,  but 
it  is  out  of  doors  among  the  moderns.— -In  the  fecond,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfon  undergoes  a  change  of  fortune ;  fometimes  by  means 
of  a  difeovery,  and  fometimes  without. 

The  qualifications  of  this  change  or  peripetia  are,  that  it  be  pro¬ 
bable,  and  neceffary  :  in  order  to  be  probable,  it  is  required  it  be 
the  natural  refult  or  effedt  of  the  foregoing  adtions,  i.  e.  it  muft 
fpring  from  the  fubjedt  itfelf,  or  take  its  rife  from  the  incidents ; 
and  not  be  introduced  merely  to  ferve  a  turn.  The  difeovery  in 
the  catajlrophe ,  muft  have  the  fame  qualifications  as  the  cata- 
il-rophe  it  felf,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part :  it  muft  be  both  pro¬ 
bable  and  neceffary.  To  be  probable,  it  muft  fpring  out  of  the 
fubjedt  it  felf;  not  be  effedted  by  means  of  marks  or  tokens,  rings, 
bracelets,  or  by  a  mere  recolledtion,  as  is  frequently  done  both 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  To  be  neceflary,  it  muft  never 
leave  the  perfons  it  concerns  in  the  fame  fentiments  they  had  be¬ 
fore,  but  ftill  produce  either  love  or  hatred,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
change  confifts  in  the  difeovery  ;  fometimes  it  follow’s  at  a  di- 
ftance  ;  and  fometimes  refults  immediately  from  it,  which  is  the 
moft  beautiful  kind  .  and  thus  it  is  in  OEdipus.  See  Peripetia 
and  Discovery.  *  ' 
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Mr.  Drydcn  thinks  a  catajlrophe  refulting  from  a  mete  change 
in  the  fentiments  and  refolutions  of  a  perfon,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  machinery,  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  become  exceedingly 
beautiful,  nay  preferable  to  any  other.— It  is  a  difpute  among 
the  criticks,  whether  the  catajlrophe  fhould  always  fail  out  hap¬ 
pily,  and  favourably  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  or  not  ?  /.  e.  whether 
virtue  is  always  to  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punifhed,  in  the  cata¬ 
jlrophe  ?  but  the  reafons  on  the  negative  fide  feem  the  ftrongeft. 
Ariftotle  prefers  a  fhocking  catajlrophe ,  to  a  happy  one  ;  in  re¬ 
gard,  the  moving  of  terror  and  pity,  which  is  the  aim  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  is  better  effected  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  Sec  Pas¬ 
sions  and  Tragedy. 

Boffu  divides  the  catajlrophe ,  at  leaft,  with  regard  to  the  epo¬ 
pea,  into  the  unravelling,  or  denouement ,  and  the  achevement , 
or  finifhing ;  the  laft  of  which  he  makes  the  refult  of  the  firft, 
and  to  confift  in  the  hero’s  paffage  out  of  a  ftate  of  trouble  and 
agitation,  to  reft  and  quiet.  This  period  is  but  a  point  without 
extent,  or  duration ;  in  which  it  differs  from  the  firff,  which 
comprehends  every  thing  after  the  knot,  or  plot  laid.  He  adds, 
that  there  are  feveral  unravellings  in  the  piece ;  in  regard  there 
are  feveral  knots,  which  beget  one  another :  the  finifhing,  is  the 
end  of  the  laft  unravelling.  See  Knot,  Intrigue,  Come¬ 
dy,  Fable,  &c. 

CATCH-LAND,  fuch  land,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  which  is  not 
certainly  known  to  what  parifh  it  belongs ;  fo  that  the  parfon 
who  firft  gets  the  tithes  there,  enjoys  it  for  that  year,  by  right 
of  pre-occupation. 

CATCH-POLE,  or  Catch-Polle,  a  term  now  ufed,  byway 
of  reproach,  for  a  bailiff’s  foilov/cr,  or  afliftant.  See  Bai- 

,  LIFF. 

Anciently,  it  was  a  term  of  credit,  applied  to  thofe  we  now  call 
Serjeants  of  the  Mace ,  Bailiffs ,  or  any  other  that  ufe  to  arreft 
men  on  any  action.  See  Sergeant,  &c. 

CATECHU,  a  medicinal  aromatic  fubftance  brought  from  the 
Eaft-lndies  ;  called  alfo  Cacheiv ,  and  Japan  Earth ;  and  ranked 
in  the  number  of  perfumes.  See  Japan  Earth. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  ufe  of  Catechu ,  before  that  of  coffee 
and  tea,  and  its  being  ftill  frequently  ufed  by  many  people, 
efpecially  in  France,  its  nature  and  origin  is  yet  but  little  known, 
even  among  the  ableft  phyficians :  fome,  from  its  being  called 
Japan  Earth ,  rank  it  among  the  medicinal  earths,  and  pre¬ 
tend  it  is  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  covered  with  the  roots 
of  cedars,  whofe  food  it  is :  and  that  being  wafhed  in  the  river, 
and  dried  in  the  fun,  it  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  pafte ;  which 
brought  into  Europe,  ferves  as  the  bafis  of  feveral  paftels,  or  fu- 
cus’s,  called  Cacheiv.  Others  with  more  probability,  range  it 
among  the  gums ;  and  maintain  it  to  be  formed  of  the  infpiflated 
decodtion  of  a  tree  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  called  Cachous ;  growing 
chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochinchina.  Laftly,  others,  to 
whofe  opinion  we  rather  incline,  take  it  to  be  a  factitious  com- 
pofition  of  feveral  other  drugs  ;  efpecially  the  juice  of  areca,  ex¬ 
tract  of  liquorice,  and  calamus  aromaticus,  and  the  bark,  of  a 
tree  called  by  the  Indians  Catechu ,  which  may  probably  be  the 
fame  with  that  above-mentioned. 

Be  it  earth,  gum,  or  compofition,  cachew  or  catechu,  is  of  much 
efteem  in  medicine :  among  other  effects  attributed  to  it,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  flop  a  cough,  and  fortify  the  ftomach  ;  befides  its  fweet- 
ening  and  perfuming  the  breath,  when  taken  in  an  impalpable 
powder,  mixed  with  gum  tragacanth. 

CATECHUMEN,*  Kavt^ivQ-,  a  candidate  of  baptifm ;  ora 
perfon  who  prepares  himfelf  for  the  receiving  thereof*  See 
Baptism. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  y^mryja,  I  hear  any  thing 
fpoken  or  delivered  by  word  of  mouth ;  compounded  of 
and  nyiw,  I  found. 

The  Catechumens  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  f  deles,  not  only 
by  name,  but  alfo  by  their  place  in  the  church :  they  were  difpo- 
fed,  with  the  penitents,  in  the  portico,  or  gallery,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  church,  oppofite  to  the  choir.  They  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift ;  but  after  fgr- 
mon,  the  deacon  difmiffed  them  with  this  formula  proclaimed 
three  times,  Ite  Catechumeni ,  mijfa  ejl.  See  Mass. 

There  were  divers  orders  or  degrees  of  catechumens ,  in  thofe 
churches  and  ages  where  the  term  of  catechizing  for  two  or 
three  years  was  obferved  :  but  what  the  precife  number  and  ap¬ 
pellations  of  thefe  orders  were,  is  not  agreed  on.  The  Greek 
expositors  of  the  ancient  canons  ufually  make  but  two  forts,  viz. 
the  imperfeft  catechumens,  and  the  p  erf  eft,  i.  e.  the  beginners, 
or  thofe  juft  admitted  into  the  clafs,  and  the  proficients  who 
were  prepared  for  baptifm.— Cave  follows  the  fame  divifion, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  makes  the  imperfect  to  be  thofe  who 
were  yet  reputed  heathens. — Beveridge  likewife  makes  two 
forts  of  catechumens,  though  he  denominates  them  differently, 
viz.  the  Audientes ,  or  hearers,  who  only  ftaid  in  the  church  to 
hear  the  fermon  and  fenptures  read ;  and  the  Genufeftentes ,  or 
kneelers,  called  alfo  Suhflratores ,  who  ftaid  to  receive  the  mini- 
fter  s  prayer  and  benediction  alfo. — Suicer,  and  Bafnage,  make 
much  the  fame  divifion  of  the  catechumens ,  viz.  into  Audientes 
and  Competentes ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  properly  fuch  as 
were  candidates,  or  petitioners  for  baptifm. — Maldonat  adds  to 
thefe  a  third  clafs,  called  Panitentes ;  comprehending  fuch  cate¬ 
chumens  as  were  under  the  difcipljne  and  cenfures  of  the  church. 
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Cardinal  Bond,  augments  the  number  to  four  kinds,  viz.  the 
Audientes,  Genufic  Rentes,  Compctentes ,  and  EleRi. 

Bingham  alfo  diftinguifhes  four  kinds  of  catechumens ,  though  in 
a  manner  fomewhat  different  from  Bona ;  making  the  compe- 
tentes  and  eleR't,  to  be  but  one  and  the  fame  order :  but  advan¬ 
cing  another  order  antecedent  to  all  thefe,  and  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  former  writers,  viz.  catechumens  inftrudled  privately 
and  without  doors,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
church. 

CATEGOREMA,  Kaew^p ti/ua,  properly  denotes  the  name 
whereby  a  Category ,  or  clafs  of  beings  is  reprefented.  See  Ca¬ 
tegory. 

CATEGORY,*  ¥,ccny>eic/.,  in  logic,  a  fyftem,  or  aflemblage,  of 
all  the  beings  contained  under  any  genus,  or  kind  ;  ranged  in 
order.  See  Genus. 

*  The  word  Category,  was  borrowed  by  the  fchools  from  the  fo¬ 
rum,  or  courts  of  juftice:  for  as,  in  a  trial,  the  plaintiff,  or 
profecutor,  in  accufmg  the  criminal,  or  prifoner,  muft  charge 
him  exprefly,  or  affirm  he  did  this  or  that,  in  pofitive  terms  ; 
whence  the  word  Category,  viz.  from  ygvijopeiv,  to  aver,  or 
declare,  a  charge  or  accufation  :  fo  in  the  do&rine  of  Categories, 
every  higher  may  be  exprefly,  and  abfolutely  predicated,  or  af¬ 
firmed  of  every  lower. 

The  fchool  philofophers  diftribute  all  beings,  all  the  objects  of 
our  thoughts  or  ideas,  into  certain  genera,  or  clafles,  in  order 
to  get  a  more  diftindt  and  precife  notion  thereof ;  which  clafles 
the  Greeks  call  categories ,  the  latins  predicaments.  See  Ens 
and  Predicament. 

The  ancients,  after  Ariftotle,  generally  make  ten  categories :  un¬ 
der  the  firft,  all  fubftances  are  comprifed  ;  and  all  accidents  un¬ 
der  the  nine  laft  ;  viz.  quantity,  quality,  relation,  addion,  paf- 
fion,  time,  place,  fituation,  and  habit ;  which  are  ufually  ex¬ 
prefled,  or  fignified,  by  the  following  technical  diftich. 

Arbor ,  flex,  fervos ,  ardor e,  refirigerat ,  vjios 
Ruri,  eras ,  Jiabo ,  nec  tunicatus  ero. 

Thefe  ten  Categories  of  Arijiotle ,  which  logicians  make  fuch  my- 
fteries  of,  are  now  almoft  out  of  doors  ;  and,  in  effedt,  are  of 
little  ufe:  the  lefs,  as  being  things  purely  arbitrary,  without  any 
foundation,  but  in  the  imagination  of  a  man,  who  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  preferibe  laws  for  ranging  the  objects  of  other  peoples  ideas. 
Accordingly,  fome  philofophers  think  all  nature  may  be  better 
conftdered  under  thefe  feven  things,  fpirit,  matter,  quantity, 
fubftance,  figure,  motion,  and  reft :  and  others  make  but  two 
categories ,  fubftance  and  accident. 

CATENA,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called  Tibialis  anti- 
cus.  See  Tibialis. 

CATENARIA,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  line,  which  a 
chain,  or  rope  forms  itfelf  into,  by  its  own  weight,  when  hung 
freely,  between  two  points  of  fufpenfion,  whether  thofe  points 
be  horizontal  or  not.  See  Curve. 

To  conceive  the  general  nature  or  charadfer  of  this  curve,  fup- 
pofe  a  line  heavy  and  flexible,  (fee  Tab.  Geom.  fig-.  25.)  the  two 
extremes  of  which,  F  and  D,  are  firmly  fixed  in  thofe  points ; 
by  its  weight  it  is  bent  into  a  certain  curve  FAD,  which  is  called 
the  Catenaria. 

Let  BD  and  bd  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  AB  perpendicular  to 
BD,  andDcf  parallel  toAB;  and  the  points  Bb  infinitely 
near  to  each  other.  From  the  laws  of  mechanics,  any  three 
powers  in  requilibrio,  are  to  one  another,  as  the  lines  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  their  direction,  (or  inclined  in  any  given  angle) 
and  terminated  by  their  mutual  concourfes :  hence,  if  D  d  ex- 
prefs  the  abfolute  gravity  of  the  particle  D  d,  (as  it  will,  if  we 
allow  the  chain  to  be  every  way  uniform)  then  D  S  will  exprefs 
that  part  of  the  gravity,  that  adb  perpendicularly  upon  D  d  5  and 
by  the  means  of  which,  this  particle  endeavours  to  reduce  itfelf 
to  a  vertical  pofition :  fo  that  if  this  lineola  dS  be  conftant,  the 
perpendicular  adlion  of  gravity  upon  the  parts  of  the  chain  will  be 
conftant  too  ;  and  may  therefore  be  exprefled  by  any  given  right 
line  a. 

Farther,  the  lienola  D  S,  will  exprefs  the  force  which  adb  a- 
gainft  that  conatus  of  the  particle  D  d  (by  which  it  endeavours 
to  reftore  itfelf  into  a  pofition  perpendicular  to  the  horizon)  and 
hinders  it  from  doing  fo.  This  force  proceeds  from  the  ponde¬ 
rous  line  DA,  drawing  according  to  the  direction  D  d ;  and  is, 
c ceteris  paribus,  proportioned  to  the  line  DA,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  it.  Suppofing  the  curve  FAD,  therefore,  as  before,  whofe 
verte*  (the  loweft  point  of  the  catena)  is  A,  axis  AB,  ordi¬ 
nate  BD;  fluxion  of  the  axis  D  SrzzBb ;  fluxion  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  dg  ;  the  relation  of  thefe  two  fluxions  is  thus,  viz.  d  S : 
J)d::a:  DA  curve;  which  is  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
curye,  and  may  be  thus  exprefled  (putting  AB=at,  and  BD 
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sey,  and  AD~ f)jc: — 

c 

CATERER.  See  the  article  Pourveyor. 

CATHARI.  See  Albigenses. 

CATH./ERET ICKS,*  or  Cathjeretic  Medicines ,  are  fuch  as 
ferve  to  confume,  and  eat  off  fungous,  or  proud  flefh  growing 
in  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the  like. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ^Sw/per/xef,  formed  from  ygSnipu,  fome- 

times  ufed-for  depafior ,  or  confumo,  abfumo,  I  eat,  confume,  Gfc. 
of  yg. pi,  and  ctipiv,  I  take  away.  i 

Cathareticks,  are  otherwife  denominated  Sarcophagous  Medicines, 
q.  d.  flelh-eaters.  See  Sarcophagus,  iAc. 


Such  are  rod  precipitate,  burnt  alum,  aes  uflum,  blue  vitriol, 

CATHARINE.  Knights  ofi  St.  Catharine  of  M.  Sinai,  an  an¬ 
cient  military  order,  erected  for  the  afliftance  and  protection  of 
pilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  body  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rine,  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  diftinguifhed  for  her  learning,  faid 
to  have  fuffered  Martyrdom  under  Maximine. 

The  body  of  the  martyr  having  been  difcoVered  on  mount  Sinai, 
caufed  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims ;  and  travelling  being  very 
dangerous  by  reafon  of  the  Arabs ;  an  order  of  knighthood  was 
ereCted  in  1063,  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Catharine :  the  knights  of  which  o- 
bliged  themfelves  by  oath  to  guard  the  body  of  the  faint,  keep  the 
roads  fecure,  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  obey  their  grand 
mafter.  Their  habit  was  white*  and  on  it  were  reprefented  the 
inftruments  of  martyrdom  whereby  the  faiht  had  fuffered,  viz.  a 
half-wheel  armed  with  fpikes,  and  traverfed  with  a  fword  ftained 
with  blood. 

CATHARTICS,  or  Cathartic  Medicine},  are  remedies  which 
promote  evacuation  by  ftool.  See  Purgation. 

Cathartics  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  denominate  P«r» 
gatives.  See  the  article  Purgative. 

Cathartics  are  of  feveral  kinds,  mild,  moderate ,  and  violent:  the  firft 
purge  gently,  as  Caflia,  Manna,  Tamarinds,  Rhubarb,  Sena,  £sV. 
the  fecond  pretty  briskly,  as  Jallop,  Scammony,  ii fc.  the  third 
feverely,  as  Colocynth,  Hellebore,  Laureola,  &c.  See  each 
under  its  proper  article.  Cassia,  Manna,  Rhubarb,  &c. 
Cathartics  are  likewife  divided  into  Cholagogues,  Phlegmagogues, 
Melanagogues,  and  Hydragogues ;  the  firft  fuppofed  to  purge 
bile,  the  fecond  pituita,  the  third  melancholy,  and  the  fourth  fo- 
roftties.  See  Cholagogues,  Phlegmagogues,  &c. 

F or  the  theory  of  Cathartics ,  and  the  manner  wherein  they  ope¬ 
rate,  fee  Purgatives. 

CATHEDRAL,*  a  church  wherein  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  or  feat.  See 
Church,  and  Bishop. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ygfogpa.,  chair,  of  , rffouMti 
fedeo ,  I  fit. 

The  denomination  Cathedral  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
manner  of  fitting  in  the  ancient  churches,  or  affemblies  of  pri¬ 
mitive  chriftians :  in  thefe,  the  council,  i.  e.  the  elders  and  priefts* 
was  called  Presbyterium  ;  at  their  head  was  the  bifhop,  who  held 
the  place  of  chairman,  Cathedralis  or  Cathedraticus ;  and  the 
presbyters,  who  fate  on  either  fide,  were  alfo  called  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  Ajfiejfiores  Epificoporum.  The  epifcopal  authority  did  not 
refide  in  the  bifhop  alone,  but  in  all  the  presbyters,  whereof  the 
bifhop  was  prefident.  See  Presbyter. 

A  Cathedral  therefore,  originally,  was  different  from  what  it  is 
now  ;  the  chriftians,  till  the  time  of  Conftantine,  having  no  li¬ 
berty  to  build  any  temple :  by  their  churches  they  only  meant 
their  affemblies ;  and  by  cathedrals ,  nothing  more  than  confi- 
ftories.— Whence  appears  the  vanity  of  fome  authors,  efpecially 
the  Spaniards,  who  pretend  their  cathedrals  to  have  been  built  in 
the  times  of  the  apoftles. 

CATHERETlC.  See  the  article  Cathjeretic. 

CATHERINE.  See  the  article  Catharine; 

CATHETER,*  KaStrvp,  among  chirurgeons,  a  hollow  probe, 
or  inftrument,  ufually  of  filver,  fomewhat  crooked ;  to  thruft 
up  the  yard,  into  the  bladder  ;  in  order  to  aflift  in  making  urine, 
when  the  paflage  is  flopped  by  the  ftone,  gravel,  caruncles, 

&c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ygQm/zzt,  immitto,  in  regard  by  this 
inftrument  they  ufe  to  impel  things  proper,  into  the  blad¬ 
der. 

CATHETUS,  in  geometry,  a  perpendicular  ;  or  a  line,  or  ra¬ 
dius,  falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line,  or  furface.  See 
Perpendicular. 

Thus,  the  Catheti  ofi  a  reft  angled  triangle ,  are  the  two  Tides  that 
include  the  right  angle.  See  Rectangle. 

Cathetus  ofi  Incidence,  in  catoptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
a  radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line,  or  the  plane 
of  the  fpeculum,  or  mirror.  See  Incidence. 

Cathetus  of  Reflection,  or  ofi  the  Eye,  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye,  or  from  any  point  of  a  reflected  ray,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  reflection,  or  of  the  fpeculum.  See  Reflection. 

Cathetus,  in  architecture,  is  a  perpendicular  line,  fuppofed  to 

pafs  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  a  column. _ 

See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig.  41.  lit.  a. 

CATHOLICK,  KaQoA/*©-,  denotes  a  thing  univerfal,  or  eeneral 
See  General,  Universal,  lAc. 

Theodofius  the  great,  firft  introduced  the  term  catholick  into 
the  church ;  appointing  by  an  ediCt,  that  the  title  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  thofe  churches  who  adhered  to 

the  council  of  Nice,  in  exclufion  of  the  Arians,  b'c. _ Eatholi- 

cifim,  however,  foon  changed  hands ;  for  under  the  emperor  Con- 

ftantius,  Arianifm  became  fo  predominant,  that  the  Arians  were 
called  the  Catholicks.  See  Arian,  &fc.  ians  were 

Catholick  King,  is  a  title  which  has  been  hereditary  to  the 
king  of  Spam,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
Colombiere  fays,  it  was  given  them  on  occafion  of  theexpulfion 
of  the  Moors.  I  he  Bollandifts  pretend,  it  had  been  bore  by  their  / 
predeceffors,  the  Vifigoth  kings  of  Spain;  and  that  Alexan- 
der  VI.  °nly  renewed  it  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Others 
fay,  that  Philip  de  Valois  firft  bore  the  title ;  which  was  given 

him 


CAT 


C  A  V 


Ivim  after  his  death  by  the  ccclefiafticks,  on  account  of  his  fa¬ 
vouring  their  interefts. 

In  fome  epiftles  of  the  ancient  popes,  the  title  catholick  is  given 
to  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  feveral 
patriarchs  and  primates. 

Catholic  Furnace ,  is  a  little  furnace,  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  fit 
for  all  kinds  of  operations,  which  do  not  require  an  intenfe  fire. 
See  Furnace. 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  foft  purgative  electu¬ 
ary  ;  fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed  univerfal ;  or  a  purger  of  all 
humours.  See  Electuary. 

Different  authors  give  different  recipes  for  it :  that  called  Ca~ 
tholicon  Nicolai  is  moff  in  ufe  ;  it  confifts  of  fixteen  ingredients, 
the  chief  whereof  are  tamarinds,  caffia,  fena,  and  rhubarb.  It  is 
faid  to  be  double ,  when  there  is  a  double  portion  of  fena  and 
rhubarb. 

The  Catholicon  for  Clyfers ,  only  differs  from  this,  in  that  it 
has  no  rhubarb,  and  that  honey  is  ufed  inftead  of  fugar.  See 
Clyster. 

CATKINS,  or  Catlings,  in  phytology,  an  affemblage  of  fum- 
mets,  hanging  down  from  certain  trees  in  manner  of  a  rope,  or 
cat’s-tail ;  ferving  as  the  male-bloffoms,  or  flowers  of  the  trees 
by  which  they  are  produced.  See  Flower,  Julus,  Plant, 

6v. 

CAT  LIN,  among  furgeons,  is  a  diffnembring  knife,  for  cutting 
off  any  corrupted  part  of  a  body. 

CATOPSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  fight ;  more  ufually 
called  Myopia.  See  Myopia. 

CATOPTRICS,*  the  fcience  of  reflex  vifion ;  or  that  branch  of 
optics,  which  delivers  the  laws  of  light,  reflected  from  mirrours, 
orfpecula.  See  Mirror,  and  Reflection.  See  alfo  Vision, 
Light,  and  Optics.  Under  which  heads,  the  do&rine  and 
laws  of  Catoprics  are  laid  down. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  }&707r]pov,  Speculum',  of  j g.-m, 
and  omrofuca,  vid'eo,  I  fee. 

Catoptrical  Dial ,  a  dial  which  exhibits  objedls  by  reflected 
rays.  See  Reflecting  Dial. 

Catoptric  Telefcope ,  a  telefcope  that  exhibits objects  by  reflexion. 
See  Reflecting  Telefcope . 

Catoptric  Ciflula ,  a  machine,  or  apparatus,  whereby  little  bo¬ 
dies  are  reprefented*  extremely  large  ;  and  near  ones  extremely 
wide,  and  diffufed  through  a  vaft  fpace  ;  with  other  agreeable 
phaenomena  :  by  means  of  mirrours,  difpofed  by  the  laws  of  Ca¬ 


toptrics ,  in  the  concavity  of  a  kind  of  cheff. 

Of  thefe,  there  are  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the  various 
intentions  of  the  artificer :  fome  multiply  the  objects ;  fome  de¬ 
form  them  ;  fome  magnify,  &c.—‘ The  ftrufture  of  one  or  two 
of  them,  will  fuffice  to  fhew  how  infinite  more  may  be  made. 
To  tnake  a  Catoptric  Ciflula  to  reprefent  feveral  dijferent  femes 
of  objedls,  when  looked  in  at  different  foramina ,  or  holes. 

Provide  a  polygonous  ciftula  or  cheff,  of  the  figure  of  the  multi¬ 
lateral  prifm  ABCDEF,  (Plate  Optics ,  Fig.  19.)  and  divide 
its  cavity  by  diagonal  planes  EB,  FC,  DA,  interfering  each 
other  in  the  centre,  into  as  many  triangular  locules,  or  cells,  as 
the  cheff  has  fides.  Line  the  diagonal  planes  with  plane  mir¬ 
rours  :  in  the  lateral  planes  make  round  holes,  through  which  the 
eye  may  peep  within  the  locule  of  the  cheff.  The  holes  are  to 
be  covered  with  plain  glaffes,  ground  within-fide,  but  not  po- 
lifhed,  to  prevent  the  objects  in  the  locules  from  appearing  too  di- 
ftinriy.  In  each  locule  are  placed  the  different  objects,  whofe 
images  are  to  be  exhibited  ;  then  covering  up  the  top  of  the  cheff 
with  a  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  or  parchment,  to  admit  the 
light ;  the  machine  is  compleat. 

For,  from  the  laws  of  reflection,  it  follows,  that  the  images  of 
objedts,  placed  within  the  angles  of  mirrours,  are  multiplied, 
and  appear  fome  more  remote  than  others ;  whence  the  objedts 
in  one  locule,  will  appear  to  take  up  more  room  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  whole  cheff.  By  looking,  therefore,  through  one 
hole  only,  the  objedts  in  one  locule  will  be  feen,  but  thofe  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  diffufed  through  a  fpace  much  larger  than  the  whole 
cheff:  thus  every  new  hole  will  afford  a  new  feene:  according 
to  the  different  angles  the  mirrours  make  with  each  other,  the 
reprefentations  will  be  different ;  if  they  be  at  an  angle  °reater 
than  a  right  one,  the  images  will  be  monftrous,  &c.  1 See^ANA- 
MORPHOSIS. 

The  parchment  that  covers  the  machine,  may  be  made  pellu¬ 
cid,  by  waffling  it  feveral  times  in  a  very  clear  lye,  then  in  fair 
water,  and  bracing  it  tight,  and  expofing  it  to  the  air  to  dry. 
Ir  it  be  defired  to  throw  any  colour  on  the  objedls,  it  may  be 
done  by  colouring  the  parchment.  Zahnius  recommends  verdi- 
greafe  ground  in  vinegar,  for  green  ;  decodfion  of  Brafil  wood, 
fhine6  *  ^  aC^S’  ^  ou§ht  to  be  varnilhed,  to  make  it 

To  make  a  Catoptric  Ciflula  to  reprefent  the  objedts  within  it  pro - 
dtgioufy  multiplied ,  and  diffufed  through  a  vaft  Lee. 

virffno-  yS°^0us  ciftula,  or  cheff,  as  before,  but  without  di- 
OptTcs  Fi^TnTr^  a?y  aPartments  or  locules  ;  (Plate 

AT  MF  iS'  9-i  T  the.lateral  P^nes  CBHI,  BHLA, 
ALMF,  &c.  with  plane  mirrours,  and  at  the  foramim  or 

apertures,  pare  off  the  tin  and  quickfilver,  that  the  eye  may  fee 
l  ag®  LPbW  JCaS  “  b°"0m  MI>  »•/  »  bird  in 


Here,  the  eye  looking  through  the*  aperture  h  >,  will  fee  each 
objea  placed  at  bottom,  vaftly  multiplied,  and  the  images  remo 
ved  at  equal  diftances  from  one  another.  Hence,  wem  a  hro- 
multangular  room,  in  a  prince’s  palace,  lined  with  large  minoms 
over  which  were  plain  pellucid  glaflbs  to  admit  the  light  •  it  is 
evident  the  efte&s  would  be  very  furprizing  and  magnificent  See 
Mirrour,  Reflection,  &c. 

CATOPTROMANCY,*  WoTrpofMrrwa,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion,  among  the  ancients ,  fo  called,  becaufe  confiding  i„  tl.e 
application  of  a  mirrour.  See  Mirror. 

*  DiviZdt.  15  f°rmed  fr°m  Speculum,  and  y.ivrt,*, 

Paufanias  fays,  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Achaians,  where  thofe 

V  n  m,  ?nSer  ofdeath’  let  down  a  mirrour,  or 
looking-glafs,  faftened  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain  before  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  then,  looking  in  the  glafs,  if  they  faw  a  ghaffly 
oishgured  face  they  took  it  as  a  fure  fign  of  death  : :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  flefh  appeared  frefh  and  health y,  it  was  a  token  of 
recovery.— -Sometimes  glaffes  were  ufed  without  water,  and  the 
images  of  things  future  reprefented  in  them.  See  Gastro- 

MANCY. 

CAT  ROPHYE,  fee  Agonistici. 

CAVA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  vein,  the  largeft  in  the  body 
terminating  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  where  it  opens 
with  a  large  mouth,  to  convey  to  it  the  blood  brought  from  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  branches  of  the  other  veins,  which 
all  terminate  in  the  Cava.  —See  Tab.  Jnat.  (Splanch)  Fig.  1.  lit. 

o.  12.  lit.  ee.  (Angeiol)  Fig.  6.  lit.  b.  and  cc.  fee  alfo  the  articles 
Vein,  and  Heart. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  right  ventricle,  it  has  three  membranous 
valves,  called  Tricufpides ,  or  Trighchines ,  from  the  triangular  fi¬ 
gure  ;  fo  accommodated,  as  to  allow  the  blood’s  paffage  from  the 
Cava  to  the  heart,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  See  Heart, 
and  Valves. 

The  Cava  is  divided  into  the  afeending  and  defending  parts  :  the 
afeending  Cava ,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  lower  parts ;  fo  cal¬ 
led,  becaufe  the  blood  hereby  conveyed  to  the  heart,  mounts,  or 
afeends. — The  defending  Cava  comes  from  the  upper  parts ;  and 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  blood  hereby  brought  from  the  head,  and 
other  parts,  defeends.  See  Blood,  and  Circulation. 
CAVALCADE,  a  formal,  pompous  march,  or  proceflion  of 
horfemen,  equipages,  &c.  by  way  of  parade,  or  ceremony,  as 
to  grace  a  triumph,  publick  entry,  or  the  like.  See  Carrousal 
Tournament,  Quadril,  &c.  5 

C^-V^P^R»  or  Cavaleer,  a  horfeman,  or  perfon  mounted  on 
horfeback :  efpecially  if  he  be  armed  withal,  and  have  a  mili¬ 
tary  appearance. 

Anciently,  the  word  was  reff rained  to  a  knight,  or  miles  See 
Knight,  and  Miles.  The  French  ffill  ufe  Chevalier  in  the 
fame  fenfe.  See  Chevalier. 

Cavalter,  in  fortification,  a  mount,  or  elevation  of  earth,  either 
round,  or  oblong  5  having  a  platform  on  the  top,  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  to  cover  the  canon  placed  on  it,  and  cut  with  embra- 
lures  to  fire  through ;  ferving  to  overlook  and  command  all  a- 
round  the  place. 

Cavaliers  are  raifed  in  fieges  on  the  baftions  and  curtins  of  ram¬ 
parts,  in  order  to  fire  on  the  eminences  around,  and  oblige  the 
enemy  to  get  farther  off,  as  well  as  to  fcour  the  trenches  &  But 
the  gorge  of  the  baftion  is  the  place  where  Cavaliers  are  moff 
properly  eredted  ;  thofe  raifed  on  the  curtain  being  rather  called 
rlatjorms.  See  Platform. 

Cavaliers,  or  Cava  leers,  confidered  as.  a  fadlion.  See 

I  ORY. 

CAVALRY *  a  body  of  foldiers,  who  fight,  or  march  on  horfe¬ 
back.  See  Soldiers;  fee  alio  Guards. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  Cavalerie,  and  that  from  th- 
corrupt  Latin  Caballus,  a  horfe  ;  whence  Caballarius ,  and  Ca¬ 
va //anus,  m  the  later  Latin,  and  y&f>a.Khstv<& ,  in  the  Greek. 

The  Cavalry  is  ufually  divided  into  horfe  and  dragoons.  The 
horfe  are  either  regimental,  or  independent  troops  ;  to  which 
latter  foit  belong  the  horfe-guards,  and  in  France,  the  gend-armes 
and  musketeers  who  ferve  on  horfeback.— The  dragoons  and 
regimental  horfe  from  what  they  call  the  Light  Cavalry :  the 
trooper  the  Heavy  Cavalry.  See  Horse  and  Dragoon 
When  an  army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battel,  the  Cavalry  is  poll¬ 
ed  on  the  wings.  See  Wing,  Army,  &c.  ■ 

Bodies  of  Cavalry ,  ranged  in  form  of  battel,  are  called  Squa¬ 
drons.  See  Squadron. 

The  Romans,  in  their  firft  wars,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  Cavalry ,  and  made  their  whole  force  confift  .in  infantry  ; 
infomuch,  that  even  in  the  engagement,  they  made  their  horfe 
diffnount,  and  fight  on  foot ;  never  refuming,  their  horfes  but 
to  purfue  the  enemy  the  better  when  routed.  It  was  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  Pyrrhus,  that  firft  occafioned  them  to  alter  their  fenti- 
ments;  but  efpecially  that  of  Hannibal,  which  ftruck  them  with 
fuch  a  terror,  that  the  invincible  Roman  legions  durft  not  attack 
them  on  even  ground. 

CAUDA  Draconis ,  the  dragon’s  tail,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of 
the  moon’s  fouthern,  or  defeending  node.  See  Node. 

CAVEAR,  Cavia,  or  Kavia,  a  kind  of  food,  or  pickle,  in 
mighty  ufe  and  repute  throughout  Mufcovy ;  and  lately’  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  Englifh  table. 

The 
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Tile  cavia,  or  cavear ,  is  the  roe,  or  fpawn  of  the  fifti  ftur- 
geon,  taken  oat,  faked,  and  dried  in  the  fan,  or  by  the  fire. 
The  Italian  merchants  fettled  at  Mofcow,  drive  an  incredible 
trade  with  Cavear ;  the  filh  being  caught  in  prodigious  quanti¬ 
ties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  other  rivers  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  They  cure,  or  prepare  the 
roes  on  the  fpot,  and  thence  fend  it  up  the  Volga  to  Mofcow,  to 
be  there  diftributed  throughout  that  vaft  empire  ;  where  it  is  of 
wonderful  fervice  to  the  people,  on  account  of  the  three  lents 
there  obferved  with  great  feverity.  See  Sturgeon  Fishery. 

The  Englifh  import  confiderable  quantities  of  this  commodity 
from  Archangel ;  though  not  fo  much  for  home  confumption,  as 
to  fupply  the  French  and  Italians.  To  be  good,  it  fhould  be  of 
a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and  very  dry.  It  is  eat  with  oil  and  le¬ 
mon  ;  fometimes  with  vinegar :  fome  eat  it  alone  with  bread ; 
and  others  only  as  a  fauce,  or  pickle,  like  anchovies. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  bill  entered  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  to 
flop  the  proceedings  of  one  who  would  prove  a  will  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  another.  See  Probate. 

CAVERN,  Caverna.  See  the  article  Grotto. 

CAVERNOSA  Corpora ,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  Corpora  nervofa , 
and  Jpongiofa ,  are  two  cavernous  bodies,  of  an  indeterminate 
length  and  thicknefs,  whereof  the  penis  is  principally  compofed. 
—See  Tab.  Amt.  (fplanch)  fig.  8.  lit.  aa.  bb.  and  tt ;  fee  alfo  the 
article  Penis. 

•  Their  internal  fubftance  is  rare,  and  fpongy ;  and  when  filled 
with  blood  and  fpirits,  dilates  and  fwells :  in  which,  the  tenfion, 
or  eredlion  of  the  yard  confifts.  See  Erection. 

They  have  two  diftindl  beginnings  from  the  lower  fide  of  the 
olTa  pubis ;  whence  they  increafe  in  bulk,  till  their  meeting  with 
the  corpus  cavernofum  urethrae,  where  they  join  into  one,  and 
are  retained  by  means  of  a  feptum  compofed  of  their  outer  tu¬ 
nics  :  their  other  extremities  are  capped  with  the  glans.  See 
Glans. 

Cavernosum  Corpus  Urethra ,  a  third  fpongious  body  of  the  pe¬ 
nis  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  urethra,  or  urinary  paflage  of  the  pe¬ 
nis,  is  inclofed  therewith.  See  Urethra. 

Its  figure,  contrary  to  that  of  the  two  corpora  cavernofa,  is  lar- 
geftat  its  extremities,  and  leaf!:  in  the  middle  ;  its  upper  part  is  in 
the  perinseum,  and  is  called  its  Bulb,  from  its  figure.  Its  exter¬ 
nal  membrane  is  thin,  and  divided  lengthwife  by  a  feptum.  The 
middle  part  of  the  corpus  is  nearly  cylindrical ;  but  the  paflage 
for  the  urine  is  not  along  the  centre,  but  inclines  to  its  upper 
part,  next  the  body  of  the  penis ;  its  lower  extremity  dilating  it 
felf,  forms  the  glans.  See  Glans. 

Cavernosa  Corpora  of  the  Clitoris ,  are  two  nervous  or  fpongy 
bodies,  like  thofe  of  the  penis;  having  their  origin  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  on  each  fide  ;  and  uniting  together, 
conftitute  the  body  of  the  clitoris,  as  thofe  do  that  of  the  penis'. 
See  Clitoris. 

Indeed,  they  have  no  perforation  analogous  to  that  of  the  penis; 
but  they  have  a  feptum,  or  membranous  partition,  running  all 
along  between  them,  and  dividing  them  from  the  glans,  to  its  di¬ 
varication  at  the  os  pubis,  where  they  are  called  Crura  Clitoridis. 
See  Crura  Clitoridis. 

Cavernosum  Corpus  of  the  Pudendum.  See  Reticulare  Corpus. 

CAVESON,*  in  the  manage,  a  kind  of  mufroll,  put  on  a  horfe’s 
nofe,  which  binds  or  locks  him  in,  and  ferves  in  breaking,  ma¬ 
naging,  and  tutoring  him. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Spanilh  Caveca,  or  Cabeea,  head. 
The  Cavefons  for  breaking  young  horfes,  are  ufually  of  iron,  made 
femicircularly,  of  two  or  three  pieces  turning  on  joints ;  others 
are  twilled,  others  flat,  others  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  indented 
like  faws,  called  Mordants  i  though  thefe  laft  are  now  baniftied 
the  academies. — The  rope  and  leathern  cavefons ,  ferve  for  pa  fi¬ 
fing  the  horfe  between  two  pillars. 

CAVETTO,*  in  architedlure,  a  hollow  member,  or  moulding, 
containing  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  having  an  effedl  juft  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  a  quarter-round;  it  is  ufed  as  an  ornament  in 
cornices. — See  Tab.  Arcbit.  fig.  6. 

*  The  word  is  Italian,  and  no  more  than  a  diminutive  of  Cavus, 
hollow. 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  workmen  confound  the  cavetto 
with  a  fcotia,  but  to  ill  purpofe  ;  the  cavetto  being  in  effedl  only 
half  a  fcotia .  yet  he  himlelf  is  chargeable  with  the  lame  over- 
fight.  See  Scotia. 

When  in  its  natural  fituation,  the  workmen  frequently  call  it 
Gula,  or  Gueule ;  and  when  inverted,  Gorge.  See  Gui.a,  and 
Gorge.  ’ 

CAVIA,  oi'Caviac.  See  the  article  Cavear. 

CAVIN,  in  the  military  art,  a  natural  hollow  fit  to  cover  a  body 
of  troops,  and  hereby  facilitate  their  approach  to  a  place. 

A  Cavin  near  a  place  befieged  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  be- 
fiegers ;  as  by  help  hereof  they  can  open  trenches,  make  places 
of  arms,  keep'guards  of  horfe,  and  the  like,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  enemies  Ihot. 

GAUKING,*  or  Calking  of  a  /hip,  implies  the  driving  in 
oakamj  or  fomewhat  of  that  kind  into  the  fieams,  or  commif- 
fures  of  the  planks,  to  prevent  the  lhip’s  leaking. 

*  fhoftg1  deiiVCS  W°rd  frCm  thC  b3rbarous  U^-tin  Calciatura , 
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CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  cover¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  the  guts ;  called,  from  its  ftru- 
dlure,  Reticulum ,  but  moft  frequently  Omentum.  See  OiVien- 
tum. 

Caul  is  likewifea  little  membrane,  found  on  fome  children,  en- 
compafling  the  head,  when  born. 

Drelincourt  takes  the  caul  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  foetus ;  which  ordinarily  break  at  the  birth  of  the 
child.  SeeSECUNDiNE  and  Foetus. 

Lampridius  tells  us,  that  the  midwives  fold  this  Caul  jit  a  good 
price  to  the  advocates,  and  pleaders  of  his  time ;  it  being  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  while  they  had  this  about  them,  they  fhould  carry 
with  them  a  force  of  perfuafion  which  no  judge  could  Withftand : 
the  canons  forbid  the  ufe  of  it  j  becaufe  fome  witches  and  for- 
cerers,  it  feems,  had  abufed  it. 

CAULICOLES,*  Ca  uliculi,  in  architecture,  denote  thofe 
eight  lefler  branches,  or  ftalks,  in  the  Corinthian  capitol; 
which  fpring  out  from  the  four  greater,  or  principal  caules,  or 
ftalks.— -See  Tab.  Arcbit.  fig.  26.  lit.  FF.  See  alfo  Corinthian 
Capital. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Caulis ,  the  ftalk,  or  Item  of  a 
plant. 

The  volutes  of  this  order,  are  fuftained  by  four  caules,  or  primary 
branches  of  leaves  ;  from  which  arife  thefe  caulicoles ,  or  lefler 
foliages.  See  Volute,  and  Leaf. 

Some  authors  confound  the  caulicoles  with  the  volutes  them¬ 
felves  ;  fome  with  the  helices  in  the  middle,  and  fome  with  the 
principal  ftalks  whence  they  arife. 

CAULIFEROUS  Herbs ,  are  fuch  as  have  a  true  caulis,  ftalk,  or 
trunk,  which  a  great  many  have  not;  as  the  capillaries,  (Ac. 
See  Stem,  Stock,  Capillaries,  &c. 

CAUSALITY,  in  metaphyfies,  the  power,  or  adlion  of  a  caufe  in 
producing  its  effedl.  See  Cause. 

It  is  a  difpute,  among  the  fchool  philofiophers,  whether;  and  how 
the  caujality  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  caufe  and  effedl?  Some 
hold  it  a  mode,  or  modal  entity,  fuperadded  to  the  caufe,  (Ac. 
others  contend  for  its  being  the  caufe  it  felf,  only  cohfidered 
principiative  and  terminative ,  (Ac. 

CAUSE,  Causa,  that  which  contributes  to  the  produdlion  of  an 
effe£f ;  or  that  by  vertue  whereof  a  thing  is  done,  or  from  which 
it  proceeds.— In  which  fenfe,  caufe  Hands  eflentially  related  to 
effedl.  See  Effect. 

Firft  Cause,  is  that  which  adls  of  it  felf,  and  from  its  own  proper 

power,  or  virtue; — in  which  fenfe,  God  is  the  only  firft  caufe - 
See  God.  j  j 

Second  Causes,  are  thofe  which  derive  the  power,  and  faculty  of 
acting,  from  a  firft  caufe— -Such  caufes  do  not  properly  adl  at 
all  ;  but  are  adled  on ;  and  therefore  are  improperly  called 
caufes  :  of  which  kind  are  all  thofe  that  we  call  natural  caufes „ 
See  Nature. 

F.  Malebranche  denies  fecond,  or  natural  caufes,  to  have  any 
force,  power,  or  efficacy  to  produce  any  effedl ;  and  thinks  the 
notion  in  it  felf  inconceivable.  It  is  certain  the  philofophers  are 
ftrangely  puzzled,  and  divided  about  the  manner  of  their  agency  : 
fome  maintain  them  to  adl  by  their  matter,  figure,  and  motion  ; 
fee  Corpuscular  :  others  by  a  fubftantial  form  ;  fee  Subflan- 
tial  Form  :  many  by  accidents,  or  qualities  ;  fome  by  matter 
and  form ;  others  by  certain  faculties  different  from  all  thefe. 
See  Faculty,  Form,  Quality,  (Ac. 

Some  maintain,  that  the  fubftantial  form  produces  forms ;  and 
the  accidental,  accidents ;  others,  that  forms  produce  other 
forms  and  accidents ;  others,  laftly;  that  accidents  alone  are 
capable  of  producing  accidents,  and  even  forms.— Again,  thofe, 
for  inftance,  who  fay  that  accidents  may  produce  forms,  by  the 
virtue  they  have  received  from  the  form  to  which  they  are  joined; 
do  not  all  mean  the  fame  thing ;  fome  will  have  it,  that  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents  are  only  the  force  or  virtue  of  the  fubftantial  form  ;  o- 
thers,  that  they  receive  the  influence  of  the  form,  and  only  adl 
by  virtue  thereof ;  others,  laftly,  that  they  are  only  inftrumental 
caufes. 

Again,  the  philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  adlion  whereby  fe- 
cond  caufes  produce  their  effedts ;  fome  maintain,  that  the  cau- 
fality  cannot  be  produced,  fince  it  is  that  which  produces ;  c- 
thers  will  have  them  to  aft  truly  by  their  adlion;  but  they  are 
ftill  at  a  lofs  about  that  adlion.  1 


phers ;  and  thofe  too  our  neighbours ;  not  are  the  ancients 
thofe  at  a  diftance  from  us,  better  agreed :  Avicenna,  v  p  ’ 
not  allow  that  corporeal  fubftances  can  produce  any  thing  bu 
cidents.  His  fyftem,  according  to  Ruvio,  is  this:  God  prod 
immediately,  a  moft  perfedl  fpiritual  fubftance  ;  this  pro< 
another  lefs  perfeft ;  that  a  third  :  and  thus  to  the  laft  v 
laft  produces  all  the  corporeal  fubftances ;  and  thofe  corporeal 
fiances  accidents.  But  Avicenna,  not  being  able  to  conceive 

corporeal  fubftances,  which  cannot  penetrate  one  another  ft 

be  capable  of  altering  one  another,  will  have  it,  that  only  f 
are  capable  of  aSbng  on  bodies ;  becaufe  nothing  elfe  can  t 
trate  them.  See  occafional  Cause  *  * 

C--V"the  fch?“1  PMofophy,  are  diflmguilhed  into, 
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MaterialCA  uses,  the  fubjedts  whereon  the  agent  works,  or  where¬ 
of  the  thing  is  formed  :  thus,  marble  is  the  matter  or  material 
caufe  of  the  ftatue.  See  Material. 

Final  Causes,  the  motives  which  induce  a  man  to  aift  ;  or  the  end 
for  which  the  thing  is  done :  thus,  vidtory  and  peace  are  the  fi¬ 
nal  caufes  of  war.  See  Final. 

Some  add  the  exemplary  Cause,  which  is  tire  model  the  agent 
forms,  or  propofes,  and  by  which  he  condu&s  himfelf  in  the 
adfion  :  but  this  is  not  properly  any  caufe  at  ail.  See  Exem¬ 
plar. 

Formal  Cause,  the  change  refulting  from  the  adlion  ;  or  that 
which  determines  a  thing  to  be  this,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
every  thing  ell'e  :  thus,  the  foul  is  held  the  form,  or  formal 
caufe  of  man,  &c.  See  Formal  Cauje. 

Causes,  again,  are  diftinguilhed  into  phyfical  or  natural ,  and 
moral. 

A  phyfical  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  a  fenfible  corporeal  effedf: 

thus,  the  fun  is  the  phyfical  cauje  of  heat. 

A  moral  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  a  real  eftedf,  but  in 
things  immaterial :  thus,  repentance  is  the  caufe  of  forgive- 
nefs. 

Others  define  a  phyfical  caufe  to  be  that  which  produces  its  ef¬ 
fect  by  a  phyfical  virtue  ;  and  a  moral  caufe ,  that  which  de¬ 
termines  the  phyfical  caufe ,  though  not  neceflarily,  to  produce 
the  eftedt  :  in  which  fenfe,  it  is  alfo  called  a  difpofitive ,  excitative , 
and  imputative  caufe. 

Thus,  the  fun  is  the  phyfical  caufe  of  light;  a  flone  that  breaks 
the  skull,  a  phyfical  caufe  of  death  :  and  thus  the  advice,  in¬ 
treaty,  commands,  or  menaces  which  determine  us,  though 
not  neceflarily,  to  do,  or  not  to  do  any  thing,  are  moral 
caufes. 

In  this  fenfe,  a  ?noral  caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a  free  intelligent 
agent :  and  it  is  this  notion  of  a  moral  and  phyfical  caufe ,  that  is 
the  moft  juft,  clear,  and  diftindL  See  Moral  Cauje. 

Causes,  again,  are  coniidered,  either  as  univerfal. ,  or  particular  ; 
principal ,  or  injirumental ;  total,  or  partial-,  univocal,  equivocal , 

See. 

An  equivocal  Cause,  is  that  which  is  of  a  different  kind  and  de¬ 
nomination  from  its  effect :  thus  it  is  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  animals  it  produces.  See  Equivocal 
An  injirumental  Cause,  is  that  ufed  by  the  principal  to  produce 
its  effedf ;  or  which  is  excited  to  produce  an  efredl,  beyond  the 
meafure  of  its  own  perfection. 

A  partial  Cause,  that  which  concurs  with  fome  other  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  effect. 

A  particular  Cause;  is  that  which  can  only  produce  a  fingle  ef- 
fedt,  or  a  certain  kind  of  effedts. 

A  principal  Cause,  is  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  inftrument, 
or  which  does  not  operate  beyond  its  own  natural  efficacy. 

A  total  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  the  whole  effeCt. 

An  univocal  Cause,  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and  deno¬ 
mination  with  its  effedt :  as  a  man  the  caufe  of  a  fnan.  See 
U  NIVOCAL. 

An  univerfal  Cause,  is  that  which  by  the  extent  of  its  power  may 
produce  all  effedts.  See  Universal. 

The  Cartefians  refolve  all  phyfical  caufes  into  occafional 
ones. 

Occafional  Causes,  are  only  the  occafions,  not  the  diredt  caufes  of 
their  effedts.  See  Occasion. 

The  foul,  fay  thofe  philofophers,  is  not  able  to  ad  on  the  body; 
nor  the  body  reciprocally  on  the  foul :  to  keep  up  an  inter- 
courfe  between  them,  God,  on  occafion  of  a  motion  of  the 
body,  imprefles  a  fenfation  on  the  foul ;  and  on  occafion  of  a 
fentiment  of  the  foul,  imprefles  a  motion  on  the  body.  The 
motions,  therefore,  of  the  foul  and  body,  are  only  occafional 
caufes  of  what  pafles  in  the  one  or  the  other :  thus,  fay  they, 
the  ftroke,  or  percuffion,  is  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  the 
motion  produced  in  the  body  {truck :  it  is  God  is  the  dired 
efficient  caufe.  And  thus  the  adion  of  objeds  on  our  organs, 
is  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  our  ideas  and  perceptions,  but 
merely  the  occafional  caufe ,  which  determines  God  to  ad  on 
the  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body. 
But  the  confequences  that  follow  from  this  fine  reafoning  are 
Very  unlucky,  not  to  fay  ridiculous thus,  it  is  not  the  cannon¬ 
ball  that  kills  the  man,  or  beats  down  the  wall,  but  it  is  God 
that  does  it :  the  motion  of  the  cannoneer,  whofe  arm,  moved 
by  the  power  of  God,  applied  fire  to  the  powder,  determined 
God  to  inflame  that  powder ;  the  powder  inflamed,  determined 
God  to  drive  out  the  ball;  and  the  ball  driven,  with  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity,  to  the  exterior  furface  of  the  body  of  a  man, 

•  or  a  wall,  determines  God  to  break  the  bones  of  the  man,  or  beat 

own  the  wall,  £sV.  A  coward,  who  runs  away,  does  not  run 
away  at  all ;  but  the  motion  of  his  pineal  gland,  agitated  by  the 
imprei  ion  of  a  fquadron  of  enemies  coming  on  him,  with  bayo¬ 
nets  at  t  e  ends  of  their  muskets,  determines  God  to  move  the 
coward  s  legs,  and  carry  him  from  them 

*  It  has  been  ofte  '  '  *  ' 
medy,  and  that 
faid,  in  a  ftridt 
and  each  man  a 
out  fpeaking,  ai 

* . .  * 


s  m  a  moral  fenfe,  that  the  world  is  a  co- 
eac  i  man  only  adts  his  part ;  but  it  may  be  here 
phyfical  one,  that  the  univerfe  is  a  puppet-fhow, 
•Punchinello,  making  a  great  deal  of  noife  with- 
id  burning  without  moving. 


CAUSEWAY,*  or  Causey,  a  maffive  conftrudtion  of  {tone* 
flakes,  and  fafeines ;  or  an  elevation  of  fat,  vifeous  earth,  well 
beaten  ;  ferving  either  as  a  road,  in  wet  marftiy  places,  or  as  a 
mole  to  retain  the  waters  of  a  pond,  or  prevent  a  river  from 
Overflowing  the  lower  grounds.  See  Road. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  Chaujfee,  anciently  wrote 
Cbaulfee  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  Galceata,  or  Calcata  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Somner  and  Spelman,  a  calcando.  Bergier  rather  takes  the 
word  to  have  had  its  rife  a  peditum  calceis ,  quibus  teruntur. 

CAUSSIDICUS.  See  Advocate. 

CAUSTICS,  in  phyfic,  thofe  medicines  which  by  their  violent 
a&ivity,  and  the  heat  thence  occafioned,  deftroy  the  texture  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Caufiics,  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  denomi¬ 
nated  Pyrotics,  and  Efcharotics.  See  Pyrotic,  andEsCHARO- 
tic.  T  hey  are  alfo  ufually  confounded  with  cauteries;  though 
fome  dift'inguifh ;  reftraining  caufiics  to  thofe  medicines  which 
do  not  burn  through  the  part,  nor  leave  anefehar ;  and  cauteries 
t©  thofe  which  do.  See  Cautery. 

Caufiics  are  ufed  to  eat  oft  proud  fungous  flelh ;  they  alfo  pene¬ 
trate  within  hard  callous  bodies,  and  liquify  the  humours ;  and 
are  particularly  applied  in  abfeeffes  and  impofthumations,  to  eat 
through  to  the  fuppurated  matter,  and  give  it  vent ;  fometimes 
alfo  to  make  iflues  in  parts  where  cutting  is  difficult  or  inconve¬ 
nient. 

The  principal  medicines  of  this  clafs,  are  burnt  alum,  fponge, 
cantharides,  and  other  veficatories  ;  as  alfo  orpiment,  calx  viva, 
vitriol,  allies  of  the  fig-tree,  the  alh,  and  wine  lees;  the  fait  of 
the  lixivium  whereof  foap  is  made  ;  fublimate  mercury,  red  pre¬ 
cipitate,  &c.  See  each  deferibed  under  its  proper  article,  Alum, 
Vitriol,  Cantharides,  Orpiment,  Mercury,  Subli¬ 
mate,  Precipitate,  &c. 

Cryftals  of  luna,  and  lapis  infernalis,  made  of  filver  and  fpirit 
of  nitre,  become  caufiics  by  that  mixture.  See  Crystals, 
Silver,  &c-. 

Caustic  Curve,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  the 
concourfe,  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected,  or  refra¬ 
cted  from  fome  other  curve,  See  Ci)rve. 

Every  curve  has  its  twofold  caufiic  :  accordingly,  caufiics  are  di¬ 
vided  in  Catacaufiics ,  and  Diacavfiics  ;  the  one  formed  by  re¬ 
flection,  the  other  by  refraction.  See  Catacaustic,  and  Dl- 
acaustic. 

Caufiic  Curves ,  are  ufually  fuppefed  to  be  the  invention  of  M. 
Tfchirnhaufen,  who  firft  propofed  them  to  the  academy  of  fei- 
ences,  in  1682.— They  have  this  remarkable  property,  that 
when  the  curves  that  produce  them  are  geometrical,  they  are 
equal  to  known  right  lines. 

Thus,  the  caufiic  formed  by  reflected  rays  from  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle  which  came  at  firft  parallel  to  the  diameter,  is  equal  to  i- 
of  the  diameter :  which  is  a  fort  of  rectification  of  curves  that 
preceded  the  invention  of  the  new  dodtrine  of  infinites,  on  which 
moft  of  our  other  rectifications  are  built.  See  Rectification-. 
The  academy  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  new 
curves,  &c.  Meli.  Caffini,  Mariotte,  and  De  la  Hire,  which 
laft  doubted  much  of  the  defeription, '  or  generation  M.  De 
Tfchirnhaufen  gave  of  the  caufiic  by  a  reflection  from  a  qua¬ 
drant  of  a  circle.  The  author  refufed  to  difeover  all  his  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  M.  De  la  Hire  perfifted  in  holding  the  generation 
fufpicious.  M.  Tfchirnhaufen,  however,  was  fo  confident  of  it, 
that  he  lent  it  to  the  Leipuc  journalifts,  though  without  any  de— 
monftration. 

CAVsnc-Glaffes.  See  the  article  BuRNiUG-GlaJfis. 

CAUTERY,*  Cauterium,  a  medicine  wherewith  to  burn, 
fear,  eat  through,  or  corrode  fome  folid  part  of  the  body 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  or  i&TMem,  formed 

from  y^iu,  I  burn. 

Cauteries  are  of  two  kinds,  a /dual  and  potential. 

Actual  Cauteries,  are  thofe  which  produce  an  inftantaneous 
effedt :  as,  fire,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  which  are  applied  in  the 
fiftula  lachrymalis,  attei  extirpations  of  cancers,  amputations 
of  legs,  or  arms,  &c.  in  order  to  ftop  the  haemorrhages,  and 
produce  a  laudable  fuppuration.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  carious  bones,  abfeefles,  and  malignant  ulcers,  in  order  to 
open  a  paflage  for  the  difeharge  of  the  peccant  humours.  The 
irons  ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  are  fometimes  crooked  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  that  varioufly,  according  to  the  various  occafions: 
whence  fome  are  called  Cultellary ,  others  Punctual ,  others  Oli¬ 
vary,  &c.  M.  Homberg  allures  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  of  the  people  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
confifts  in  burning,  or  the  application  of  actual  cauteries ;  and 
that  there  is  fcarceany  difeafe  but  they  will  happily  cure  thereby. 
See  Burning. 

The  actual  cautery ,  or  hot  iron,  is  frequently  applied  for  the 
making  of  iflues,  in  parts  where  cutting  is  difficult*  or  inconve¬ 
nient  :  it  makes  a  little  round  hole,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
a  pea,  or  an  ivy  berry,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  humours  to  pafs 
through.  See  Issue.  Pareus  defcnbes  a  method  of  making  vel¬ 
vet,  or  filken  cauteries,  {C outer  1a  ferica  vel  holoferica )  fo  calied, 
either  becaufe  they  give  no  pain,  or  becaufe  hepurchaled  the  fe- 
cret  at  a  dear  rate  from  a  certain  chymift. 

The  cautery  deferibed  by  Galen  is  a  brazen  tube,  through  which 
a  little  red-hot  iron  is  thruft  to  the  part. 


Cauteries 
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on 

on, 
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areJchicfl>r  aPPlied  t0  the  nape  of  the  neck,  between 
the  hrit  and  fecond  vertebra,  the  exterior  part  of  the  arm, 

Potential ^Cauteries,  are  compofitions  of  cauflic  medicines,  ufu- 

r A  KWiUvk  , f°ap’-  and  chimney  foot.  See  Caustics. 
CAUSWA  Y.  See  the  article  Causeway. 

CA.vA,  a  little  leaden  coin,  mixed  with  fcoria  of  copper  ; 

ftmck  in  China,  but  current  chiefly  at  Bantam,  in  the  reft  of 

Coi  n  °  ^Va’  and  m  f°me  °f  thC  neiShbouring  Mands.  See 

It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  French  double,  and  has  a  fquare 
hole  through  the  middle  ;  by  means  whereof,  feveral  of  them 
are  hung  on  the  lame  ft  ring  :  this  ftring,  which  they  call  Santa. 
contains  two  hundred  caxas,  equivalent  to  nine  French  deniers, 
or  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  farthings  fterling.  Five  fantas  tied 
together,  i.  e  a  thoufand  caxas,  make  a  iapacou— Nothing 
can  exceed  the  bnttlencfs  of  the  a  ftring  never  falls  to 

the  ground  without  breaking  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  pieces. 
Leaving  them  a  night  fteeped  in  falt-water,  they  cling  fo  firm 
-O  one  ai?°i  Lr’  tbat  tbey  tire  n<5t  tohs  feparated  without  break- 

vef/m  m’  ThC  MaUiS  CaU  anJ  the  > 

The \  Caxas  are  of  two  kinds,  great  and  /mail:  the  [mall  arethofe 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of;  three  hundred  thoufand  whereof,  are 
equal  to  fifty- fix  livres  five  fols,  Dutch  money.  The  large  are 
old  Caxas  ;  fix  thoufand  whereof  are  equal  to  the  piece  of  eight, 
or  four  (hillings  lixpence  fterling.  Thefe  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  caches  of  China,  and  the  caffies  of  Tapan 
CAZEMATE,*  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  vault  or  arch  of  ftone- 
worx,  in  that  part  of  the  flank  of  a  baftion  next  the  curtin ; 
fomewhat  retired  or  drawn  back  towards  the  capital  of  the  bafti- 
•  ferving  as  a  battery,  to  defend  the  face  of  the  oppofite  bafti- 
and  the  moat,  or.  ditch.  See  Bastion. 

The  name  comes  from  a  vault,  formerly  made  to  feparate  the 
platforms  of  the  upper  and  lower  batteries  ;  each  of  which  was 
called  in  Italian  Cafa  Armata,  and  in  the  Spanifh  Cafamata. 

I  hough  others  derive  the  word  from  Cafa  a  Matti,  houfe  of 
fools:  Covarruvius ,  from  Cafa  and  mat  a,  low  houfe. 

T  e  Cazemate ,  fometimes,  confifts  of  three  platforms,  one  a- 
bove  another  ;  the  higheft  being  on  the  rampart :  but  they  com¬ 
monly  content  themfelves  to  withdraw  the  laft  within  the  bafti¬ 
on. 

The  Cazemate  is  alfo  called  the  low  place ,  and  low  flank ,  as  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  next  the  ditch  ;  fometimes  retired  flank , 
as  being  that  part  of  the  flank  neareft  the  curtin,  and  the 
centre  of  the  baftion :  it  was  formerly  covered  with  an  epaule- 
ment,  or  a  maffive  body  either  round  or  fquare,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  thofe  without  from  feeing  within  the  batteries ;  whence  it 
was  alfo  called  covered flank. 

•  ?  1S  n,°W  rareJy  u^ed’  hY  rea^on  fhe  enemy’s  batteries  are  apt  to 
bury  the  artillery  of  the  cafemate  in  the  ruins  of  the  vault :  be- 
iides,  that  the  terrible  fmoak  made  by  thedifcharge  of  the  can¬ 
non  renders  it  intolerable  to  the  men.— Hence  inftead  of  the 
ancient  covered  cazemates ,  later  engineers  have  contrived  open 
ones,  only  guarded  by  a  parapet,  &c. 

Cazemate,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  well  with  feveral  fubterraneous 
branches,  dug  in  the  palTage  of  the  baftion,  till  the  miner  is 
heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 

CEILING,*  in  arch. tenure,  the  top  or  roof  of  the  lower  room; 
or  a  covering  of  plaifter,  over  laths  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
joifts  that  bear  the  floor  of  the  upper  room;  or  where  there  is  no 

upper  room,  on  joifts  for  the  purpofe:  hence  called  ceiling 
joifs.  * 

*  I},*  rrd  CelUng  anfwers  Pre“y  accurately  to  the  Latin  Lacu 
nar,  every  thing  over  head. 

“  cc^in£s  are  much  ufed  in  England,  more  than  any 
i  f<i°Un  '  f.°[  are  they  without  their  advantages,  as  they 
^htfome;  are  good  in  cafe  of  fire;  ftop  the 

makelhtaftclder.  ^  ™fe0Ver  ^  and’  in  fummer 

^^naim  andTorpT*  fng  Joglcian.s’  a  mode  °£  fyHogifm,  wherein  the 

r* » "risf “d  th* 

CFT  FRA?/rreSren°  man  is  °mnifcient. 

of ^  ^  «« 

*  Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  koitm,  bed  and  > 

‘S&ftZf "  ***** from 

Iff  fit  °f  thl:  clcrgy.  w|uch  is  ftffl  rigoroully  kept  up  a- 
m  T  \ROr?nlfe>  ls  °f  a  pretty  ancient  Handing-  it  wi.  l  dl 

propofed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but  without  paflinlTwaf 

Elvira  Aries  T  ““S1'  a,dmit!fd  by  the  wMern  “uncils  °» 

amT;  thet’Jr,  ’  '  ."ffr  abfol^Iy  joined.  Such 

nenceS^k  the  h?fP'qUec  the™fdves  °»  the  faculty  of  conti- 

fourthc^turv  ^  s  ""T  ,1  “  towar<ls  the  clofe  of  the 

lun  at vcTb/ti  I  WEre  ”ade  a  Prof'ff™  of  “  vo- 

untary  "Mate.  In  441,  the  council  of  Orange  ordered  thofe 

to  bedepofed  who  did  not  abftain  from  their  wives:  but  it  was 


C  E  N 


Gregory  the  feventh,  who  firft  brought  ecclefiafticks  to  admit 
the  celebate  as  a  law.  In  the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  propofed 
to  fet  the  clergy  at  liberty  again  from  the  yoke  of  celebate ;  and 
this  was  eveh  made  an  article  of  the  Interim  of  Charles  the  fifth, 
but  the  pope  could  not  be  brought  into  it. 

St  Jerom  and  Epiphanius  obferve,  that  in  their  time  none  were 
admitted  into  the  priefthood,  but  thofe  who  were  unmarried,  or 
who  abftained  from  their  wives.  See  Abstinence,  &c. 
CELERES,*  in  antiquity,  a  body,  or  regiment  of  guards  of  the 
ancient  Roman  kings,  eftablifhed  by  Romulus;  confifting  of 
three  hundred  youths  chofen  from  the  beft  families  of  Rome, 
and  approved  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  Curiae  of  the  people,  each  of 
which  furnifhed  ten.  See  Curia. 

*  The  name  comes  from  celer,  quick,  ready,  and  was  given  them, 
becaufe  of  their  promptnefs  to  obey  the  king ;  or,  as  fome  will 
have  it,  from  the  name  of  their  firft  tribune:  others  fay,  from  one 
celer,  a  comrade  of  Romulus,  who  aififted  him  in  the  combat 
with  his  brother  Remus,  and  is  faid  to  have  flain  that  Prince.— 
Some  fay,  the  celeres  were  the  fame  with  thofe  afterwards  called 
troffuli,  on  account  of  their  taking  the  city  Troffulum  in  Hetru- 
ria,  alone,  without  the  aifiilance  of  any  infantry. 

The  celeres  always  attended  near  the  king’s  perfon,  to  <mard  him, 
and  be  ready  to  carry  his  orders,  and  execute  them.  In  war, 
they  made  the  vant-guard  in  the  engagement,  which  they  always 
begun  firft  :  in  retreats,  they  made  the  rear-guard. 

Though  the  celeres  were  a  body  of  horfe,  yet  they  ufually  dif- 
mounted,  and  fought  on  foot :  their  commander  was  called  tri¬ 
bune,  or  prefedi  of  the  celeres.  They  were  divided  into  three 
troops,  of  one  hundred  each,  commanded  by  a  captain  called 
centurio.  Their  tribune  was  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom. 
See  Tribune,  Cavalry,  CjV, 

Plutarch  fays,  Numa  broke  the  celeres t  if  this  be  true,  they 
wcie  foon  re-eftablifhed  ;  for  we  find  them  under  moft  of  the 
fucceeding  kings:  witnefs  the  great  Brutus  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  was  tribune  of  the  celeres, 

CELERIT  Y,  in  mechanicks,  is  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  ; 
or  that  affehlion  of  a  body  in  motion,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to 
pafs  over  a  certain  fpace,  in  a  certain  time.  See  Velocity- 
fee  alfo  Motion.  n> 

CELESTINS,  an  order  of  religious,  reformed  from  the  Bernar- 
dines,  in  1224,  by  pope  Celeftin  the  fifth,  then  only  Peter  de 
Mourchon,  or  Morron,  of  Ifernia  in  Naples;  and  eftablifhed  in 

1264,  by  pope  Urban  the  fourth,  and  confirmed  by  Gregory  the 
tenth,  in  1274.  7  h  y 

They  were  introduced  into  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who  re- 
que  ed  a  dozen  of  them  trom  the  general  of  their  order,  by  his 
ambaiTador  at  Naples,  in  1300—It  is  a  kind  of  proverb  with 
them,  boila  un  plaifant  Celejhn.  * 

rfw1?V?r  S0EUAC  i>#“-  See  the  article  Coe liac, 
CLLLITES,  Celmta  an  order  of  religious,  founded  byAlexi- 

us  a  Roman :  m  Italy  they  are  called  JLtils ;  but  in  Germany 

and  the  Low-countries,  where  they  have  monaileries,  CellkL 
1.  e.  people  inhabiting  in  cells.  ’  9 

CEkLSf  C£LL^’  QmuLiE,  are  little  houfes,  apartments  or 
chambers  ;  particularly  thofe  wherein  the  antient  monks,  folita- 

ries,  and  hermits  lived  m  retirement.  See  Monk,  Anchoret 
Hermit,  &V.  ’  ^inceiorlt, 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  ^  a  nrifon 

or  place  where  any  thing  is  ihut  up.  J  pnion. 

The  fame  name  is  (till  retained  in  divers  monafteries.  The  dor 

E:rl,d,v,w- many^. « ^ge,  t; 

T5P kVml  We’  ^em  as 

The  hall  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held,  isdivided  bypar- 
C™ciA°E<!,VerSC'/il’  f0r“e  fcVeraI  car<Jinals  'o lodge  in^See 
Cells,  in  anatomy,  are  little  bags,  or  bladders,  where  fluids  or 

CelluT”  SCd;  Ca“Cd  a,f°  UuU’  “Uul«’  ^  S?e 

The  name  is  alfo  given  by  botanifts  to  the  partitions  in  the  husks 
or  pods  where  the  feed  lies.  sics» 

Cells,  are  alfo  the  little  divifions,  or  apartments  in  honev  combe 

where  the  honey,  young  bees,  £*.  are  diftributed-  thefe Tre  al 
ways  regular  hexagons.  See  Honey  *  eareai- 

CELLUL.E  ddipofee ,  in  anatomy,  the  loculi  or  iVti 

m^t  of  bod.es  in  good  habii  is  cottl  ^  A^i 

exccpt.™ihE 

thefe  cells  being  unfurniftied  of. their  fat  ^  i ^°dles’ 

flaccid,  tranfparent  membrane.  See  Fat  PP  ^  ^  &  Emd  °f 
CEMENT,  or  Clement.  See  the  article  C 
CEMENTATION,  or  C,Mentat 

CENOBITE,  or  Coenobite  p 
CENOTAPH,*  KewT«?»K  ‘  ,  Coenobite. 
without  a  body  under  it  • ’erecftcrl  p7  *omb»  or  a  monument 

decealed.  See  Tomb  and  Mo  y  ty  Way  of  honour  to  ‘1>» 

*  The  word  l°ZX  G°1UU™T- 

and  T&tpiQ-  tomb  &  ’  comPounded  of  Ktv®-,  empty 

CENSER.  See  the  article  Altar. 
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CLNSOR,*  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  prime  magiftrates,  in  antient 
Rome;  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  furvey,  and  rate  the  peop  e,  an  o 
infpedt  and  correct  their  manners.  See  Census. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  cenfere ,  becaufe  he  afleffed  and  valued 
every  man’s  ellate,  regiitering  their  names,  and  placing  t  cm  in 
a  proper  century,  that  the  Romans  might  know  their  own 
{Length  :  though  others  fay,  the  cenfors  were  fo  called  on  a^coun 
of  their  other  office,  viz.  as  being  comptrollers,  or  correc  ors  o 
manners  and  policy. 

There  "were  two  cenfors ,  firft  created  in  the  year  of  Rome  31 I, 
upon  the  fenateVobferving,  that  the  confuls  were  too  much  ta¬ 
ken  up  With  matters  of  war,  to  be  at  leifure  for  looking  near 
enough  into  private  affairs.  The  two  firft  were  Papirius  and 
Sempronius :  their  authority  extended  over  every  perfon ;  and 
they  had  a  right  to  reprehend  the  higheft.  At  firft  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  fenate;  but  after  the  plebeians  had  got  the  con- 
fulate  open  to  them,  they  foon  arrived  at  the  cenforjhip :  M.  Ru- 
tilius  was  the  firft  ;  who  having  been  twice  conful,  and  didlator, 
in  the  year  402  demanded  the  office  of  cenfor.—  The  cuftom  was, 
to  eleift  two  ;  the  one  of  a  patrician  family,  the  other  a  plebeian, 
and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the  other  was  difcharged  from  his 
office,  and  two  new  ones  elected;  but  not  till  the  next  luftrum. 
►—In  the  year  414,  a  law  was  made,  appointing  one  of  the  cen¬ 
fors  to  be  always  elected  out  of  the  plebeians;  which  held  in  force 
till  the  year  622;  when  both  cenfors  were  chofen  from  among 
the  people  ;  after  which  time,  it  was  {hared  between  the  fenate 
and  people. 

This  office  was  fo  confiderable,  that  none  afpired  to  it  till  they 
had  palTed  all  the  reft :  fo  that  it  was  looked  on  as  furprizing, 
thatCraflus  fhould  be  admitted  cenfor,  without  having  been  ei¬ 
ther  conful  or  pretor.— The  term  of  this  office  was  at  firft  efta- 
blifhed  for  five  years ;  but  that  inftitution  only  lafted  nine :  Ma- 
mertinus  the  dictator,  in  the  year  420,  made  a  law,  reftraining 
the  cenfure  to  a  year  and  an  half ;  which  was  afterwards  obfer- 
ved  very  ftruftly. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cenfors  was  to  regifter  the  effedfs,  &c.  of 
the  Roman  citizens ;  to  impofe  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  each 
perfon  pofieffed.  Cicero  reduces  their  fundtions  to  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  people;  the  correction  and  reformation  of  manners  ; 
the  eftimating  the  effects  of  each  citizen;  the  proportioning  of 
taxes ;  the  fuperintendance  of  tribute ;  the  exclufion  from  the 
-temples ;  and  the  care  of  the  publick  places.  They  had  alfo  a 
light,  fenatu  ejicere ,  to  expel  from  the  fenate  fuch  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  judged  unworthy  of  the  dignity  ;  as  well  as  to  break 
and  cafhier  the  knights  who  failed  in  their  duty,  by  taking  from 
them  the  publick  horfe,  equum  adimere.  See  Senator,  Knight, 
&c. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  has  at  this  day  a  cenfor  of  the  manners 
of  their  people,  whofe  office  lafts  fix  months. 

Censors  of  Books,  area  body  of  dodlors,  or  other  officers,  efta- 
idifhed  in  divers  countries,  to  examine  and  give  their  judgment 
of  all  books,  ere  they  go  to  the  prefs ;  and  to  fee  they  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  good  manners. — In  England 
we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Li- 
cenfer  of  the  prefs ;  but  fince  the  revolution  the  prefs  has  been 
open. 

M.  Bayle  compares  authors  folliciting  the  approbation  of  cenfors , 
or  licenfers,  to  thofe  {hades  wandering  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  and 
waiting  with  impatience  for  a  paflage  to  the  other  Ihore.  He  ap¬ 
plies  to  them  thefe  two  verfes  of  Virgil. 

' Tendentefque  manus ,  ripas  ultenoris  amore : 

Navitafed  triflis  nunc  hos  nunc  accipit  illos. 

At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  Theology  claim  the  privilege  of  cenfors ,  as 
granted  to  them  by  the  pope;  and  it  is  certain  they  had  been  in 
poffeffion  of  it  for  many  ages:  but  in  the  year  1624,  anew 
commiffion  of  four  doctors  were  created,  by  letters  patent,  the 
foie  public  or  royal  cenfors,  and  examiners  of  all  books;  and  an- 
fwerable  for  every  thing  contained  therein.  The  faculty,  how¬ 
ever  ft  ill  maintain  their  claim,  by  taking  occafion,  now  and 
then,  to  give  their  approbations  to  books. 

CENSURE,  Censura,  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  judgment,  where¬ 
by  fome  book,  perfon,  or  adtion,  is  blamed  or  condemned ;  more 
particularly  for  a  reprimand  made  by  a  fuperior,  or  perfon  in  au¬ 
thority.  See  Judgment,  £sV. 

Ecclefiajlical  Censures,  are  the  publick  menaces  which  the  church 
makes,  of  pains  and  penalties  incurred  by  difobeying  what  {he 
enjoins;  or  rather,  the  pains  and  punifhments  themfelves;  as  in¬ 
terdiction,  excommunication,  &c.  See  Interdict,  Suspensi¬ 
on,  Degradation,  &c. 

Till  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  kings  of  England  were 
fubje£t  to  the  cenfures  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  the  kings  of 
France  have  always  maintained  themfelves  exempt  from  them. 
In  effedt,  there  is  no  inftance  of  excommunication  of  any  of 
their  firft  race  of  kings,  till  Lotharius’s  excommunication  by 
pope  Nicholas  I.  for  putting  away  his  wife  Tetberge;  which  is 
reckoned  the  firft  breach  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church : 
yet  the  pope  durft  not  hazard  his  excommunication  on  his  own 
authority,  but  took  care  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  affembly  of 
the  bifhops  of  France ;  and  the  fame  precaution  was  afterwards 
obferved  by  the  other  popes.  But  in  after  times  the  French  kings 
afferted  their  rights  to  better  purpofe;  for  pope  Benedict  XIII. 
having  cenfured  Charles  VI.  laid  the  nation  under  an  interdict : 
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upon  which  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  an  arret  in  1408.  order¬ 
ed  the  bull  to  be  torn;  and  Julius  II.  having  excommunicated 
Louis  XII.  the  affembly  general  at  Tours  cenfured  the  popes  cen¬ 
fure.  See  Excommunication. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  cenfures ;  the  one  de  jure , 
the  other  de  fafto,  or  by  fentence. 

Censure,  is  alfo  a  cuftom  in  feveral  manors  in  Cornwal  and  De¬ 
von,  whereby  all  the  refiants  above  the  age  pf  fixteen,  are  called 
to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  to  pay  two-pe(nce  per  poll,  and  a 
penny  per  annum ,  ever  after,  as  cert-money,  or  common  fine. 
See  Cert-Money. 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  authentic  declaration 
made  by  the  feveral  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  of  their  refpe&ive 
names  and  places  of  abode,  before  proper  magiftrates,  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  called  cenfors ;  and  in  the  provinces  cenfitors ,  by 
whom  the  fame  were  regiftered.  See  Censor. 

This  declaration  was  accompanied  with  a  catalogue,  or  enume¬ 
ration  in  writing,  of  all  the  eftates,  lands,  and  inheritances  they 
poffeffed  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives,  children;  tenants, 
domeftics,  {laves,  &c. 

The  Cenfus  was  inftituted  by  king  Servius ;  and  was  held  every 
five  years.  It  went  through  all  the  ranks  of  people,  though  un¬ 
der  different  names :  that  of  the  common  people  was  called  cen¬ 
fus ,  or  lujlrutn ;  that  of  the  knights  cenfus ,  recenfo ,  recognitio  ; 
that  of  the  fenators,  leflio,  relettio. 

Hence,  alfo.  Census  came  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  had  made 
fuch  a  declaration :  in  which  fenfe  it  was  oppofed  to  incenfus, 
a  perfon  who  had  not  given  in  his  eftate  or  name  to  be  regifter¬ 
ed. 

In  the  Voconian  law.  Census  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  man,  whofe  e- 
ftate,  in  the  cenfor  $  books,  is  valued  at  1 00000  fefterces. 
CENTAUR,*  Centaurus,  in  aftronomy,  a  part  or  moiety  of 
a  fouthern  conftellation,  in  form,  half  man,  half  horfe,  ufually 
joined  with  the  wolf.  See  Centaurus  cutn  Lupo. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  MVTctvpos ;  formed  of  kivtsa’, 
pungo,  and  bull ,  q  d.  Bull-pricker. 

CENTAURUS  cum  Lupo,  Centaur  with  the  Wolf,  in  aftrono¬ 
my,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere;  whofe  ftars,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  nineteen;  in  Tycho’s  four;  in  the 
Britanic  catalogue,  thirteen.  The  order,  names,  longitudes, 
latitudes,  magnitudes,, &c.  whereof,  are  as  follow: 
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CENTAURY  theLcffer ,  Centaurium  Minus,  is  a  fmall fhrub- 
by  plant,  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs,  and  a  flower  confifting 
of  a  purple  petal,  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  a  tubulous  calyx 
divided  in  like  manner. — Its  leaves  are  efteemed  a  good  bitter, 
and  very  ferviceable  to  the  ftomach,  either  in  the  compofitions 
of  that  kind,  or  per  fe,  in  deco&ion  or  infufion,  which  is  beft 
made  in  wine.  It  difeuffes  and  abfterges  vifeid  humours;  is  good 
againft  worms,  and  by  feme  alfo  extolled  as  an  alexipbarmic, 
febrifuge,  &c. 

CENTER,  or  Centre,*  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  point  e- 
qually  remote  from  the  extremes  of  a  line,  figure,  or  body : 
or  the  middle  of  a  line,  or  plane,  by  which  a  figure  or  body  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  . 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  xxvTpov,  which  primarily'fignifies  a  point: 
being  formed  from  the  verb  yuantsv,  pungere,  to  prick. 

Center  of  a  Bajlion ,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Baftion,  whence  the  capital  line  commences;  and  which  is  or¬ 
dinarily  at  the  angle  of  the  inner  polygon  of  the  figure.  See  Bas¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Center  of  a  Battalion ,  the  middle  of  a  battalion;  where  is  ufual¬ 
ly  left  a  large  fquare  fpace,  for  lodging  the  cloaths  and  baggage. 
See  Battalion. 

Center  of  a  circle ,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  or  circu¬ 
lar  figure,  from  which  ail  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference  are 
equal.  See  Circle. 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  angle  at  the  center  is  double  to  that 
at  the  circumference;  i.  e.  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  drawn 
from  the  extreme  of  an  arch  to  the  center ,  is  double  that  made 
by  two  lines  drawn  from  thofe  extremes  to  a  point  in  the  circum¬ 
ference.  See  Circumference,  and  Angle. 

Center  of  a  conic  Sell  ion,  is  the  point  wherein  all  the  diameters 
Concur,  See  Diameter  ;  fee  alfo  Conic  Section. 

This 
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This  point,  in  the  ellfpfis,  is  within  the  figure  ;  and,  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola  without.  See  Center  of  an  ellipfis ,  &c. 

Center  of  a  Curve ,  of  the  higher  kind,  is  the  point  where  two 
diameters  concur.  See  Diameter. 

Where  all  the  diameters  concur  in  the  fame  point,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  calls  it,  the  general  Center.  See  Curve. 

Center  of  a  dial ,  is  that  point  where  its  gnomon  of  ftile,  which 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  interfe&s  the  plane  of 
the  dial ;  and  from  thence,  in  thofe  dials  which  have  centers , 
all  the  hour-lines  are  drawn.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  it  can  have  no  center  at  all ;  but  all 
the  hour-lines  will  be  parallel  to  the  ftyle,  and  to  one  another. 
See  Dial. 

Center  of  an  ellipfis,  is  that  point  where  the  two  diameters,  the 
tranfverle  and  the  conjugate,  interfe#  each  other.  See  Ellip¬ 
sis. 

Center  of  gravitation ,  or  attraction ,  in  phyficks,  is  that  point  to 
which  a  revolving  planet,  or  comet,  is  impelled,  or  attracted  by 
the  force  or  impetus  of  gravity.  See  Gravitation,  and  At¬ 
traction. 

Center  of  gravity ,  in  mechanicks,  is  a  point  within  a  body, 
through  which  if  a  plane  pafs,  the  fegments  on  each  fide  will  be 
equal,  and  equi-ponderate,  i.  e.  neither  of  them  can  move  the 
other.  See  Gravity. 

Hence,  if  the  defcent  of  the  center  of  gravity  be  prevented,  or 
if  the  body  be  fufpended  by  its  center  of  gravity,  it  will  continue 
at  refla  See  Motion  and  Rest. 

The  whole  gravity  of  a  body  may  be  conceived  united  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  ;  and  therefore,  in  demonftrations,  it  is  ufual,  for  the  body, 
to  fubftitute  the  center. 

Through  the  center  of  gravity  pafles  a  right  line,  called  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  gravity :  the  interfe&ion,  therefore,  of  two  fuch  diame¬ 
ters,  determines  the  center.  See  Diameter. 

The  plane  whereon  the  center  of  gravity  is  placed,  is  called  the 
plane  of  gravity :  fo  that  the  common  ihterfedfion  of  two  fuch 
planes  determines  the  diameter  of  gravity.  See  Plane. 

,  In  homogeneal  bodies,  which  may  be  divided  lengthwife  into  fi- 
milar  and  equal  parts,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame  with  the 
center  of  magnitude.  If,  therefore,  a  line  be  bifledfed,  the 
point  of  fedlion  will  be  the  center  of  gravity. 

Common  Center  of  gravity  of  two  bodies ,  is  a  point  fo  fituated,  in 
the  right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  bodies,  as  that, 
if  the  point  be  fufpended,  the  two  bodies  will  equiponderate,  and 
reft  in  any  fituation. — Thus,  the  point  of  fufpenfion  in  a  com¬ 
mon  balance,  or  in  a  Roman  ftilyard,  where  the  two  weights 
equi-ponderate,  is  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  two 
weights.  See  Stilyard. 

Laws  of  the  Center .of gravity — i.  If  the  Centers  of  gravity  of  two 
bodies  A  and  B,  (Tab.  Meehan,  fig.  13.  n°.  2.)  be  joined  by  the 
right  line  AB,  the  diftance  BC  and  CA  of  the  common  Center 

.  of  gravity  C,  from  the  particular  Centers  of  gravity  B  and  A,  are 
reciprocally  as  the  weights  A  and  B  :  fee  this  demonft  rated  under 
Balance. 

Hence*  if  the  gravities  of  the  bodies  A  and  B  be  equal,  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  C,  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  right 
line  AB.  Again,  fince  A  :  B  : :  BC :  AC ;  it  follows  that  A. 
AC :  B.  BC ;  whence,  it  appears,  that  the  powers  of  equipon¬ 
derating  bodies,  are  to  be  eftimated  by  the  fadtum  of  the  mafs, 
multiplied  into  the  diftance  from  the  center  of  gravity  ;  which 
fadtum  is  ufually  called  the  Momentum  of  the  weights.  See  Mo¬ 
ment. 

Further,  fince  A:B::BC:  AC,  A-f-B :  A : : B C-f-A C : BC. 
The  common  center  of  gravity,  therefore  C,  of  two  bodies,  will 
be  found,  if  the  Fadfum  of  one  weight  A,  into  the  diftance  of 
the  feparate  centers  of  gravity  AB,  be  divided  by  the  fum  of 
the  weights  A  and  B.  Suppofe,  v.  g.  A— 12,  B=4,  AB= 
24;  therefore,  B  C=24.  12:  16=18.  If  the  weight  A  be  given, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  particular  centers  of  gravity  AB,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  common  center  of  gravity  C  ;  the  weight  of  B  will 
be  found  =  to  A.  AC  :BC;  that  is,  dividing  the  moment  of 
the  given  weight,  by  the  diftance  of  the  weight  required  from 
the  common  center  of  gravity.  Suppofe,  A=i2,  BC=i8, 
AC=6;  then  B=6.  12:18—12:3=4. 

2.  To  determine  the  common  Center  of  gravity  of  fever  al  given  bo¬ 
dies  a,  b ,  Cy  dy  (fig.  13.)  in  the  right  line  AB.  Find  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  a  and  by  which  fuppofe 
in  F  j  conceive  a  weight  a-j-b,  applied  in  F ;  and  in  the  line  F E, 
find  the  common  center  of  the  weights  a-j-b  and  c ;  which  fup¬ 
pofe  in  G.  Laftly,  in  BG,  fuppofe  a  weight  a-\-bf-c  applied, 
equal  to  the  two  a-\-b  and  c ;  and  find  the  common  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  betwa  ty  this  and  the  weight  dy  which  fuppofe  in  FI ;  this  H 
will  be  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  a,  by  c ,  d.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  might  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  any 
greater  number  of  bodies  be  found. 

3.  Two  weights  D  and  E,  (fig.  14.)  being  fufpended  without  their 
common  Center  of  gravity  in  C,  to  determine  which  of  them  prepon- 
deratesy  and  how  much.  Multiply  each  into  its  diftance  from  the 
center  of  fufpenfion  ;  that  fide  on  which  the  fadtum  is  greateft, 
will  preponderate ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two,  will  be 
the  quantity  wherewith  it  preponderates. 

Hence,  the  momenta  of  the  weights  D  and  E,  fufpended  with¬ 
out  the  center  of  gravity,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXVI. 


weights  Dand  E,  and  the  diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion, 
Hence  alfo  the  momentum  of  a  weight  fufpended  in  the  very 
point  Cy  will  have  no  effect  at  all  in  refpedt  of  the  reft  DE. 

4.  To  determine  the  preponder  ation  where  fever  al  bodies  ay  by  c,  d, 
(%•  150  are  fufpended  without  the  common  Center  of  gravity  in  C. 
Multipty  the  weights  c  and  d  into  their  diftances  from  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  CE  and  EB ;  the  fum  will  be  the  momentum  of 
their  weights,  or  their  ponderation  towards  the  right :  then  mul¬ 
tiply  the  weights  a  and  b  into  their  diftances,  AC  and  CD, 
the  fum  will  be  the  ponderation  towards  the  left :  fubtradfing, 
therefore,  the  one  from  the  other,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
ptepoiideration  required. 

5 .  Any  number  of  weights  ay  b,  c,  dy  being  fufpended  without  the 
common  Center  of  gravity  in  C,  and  preponderating  towards  the 
right  to  determine  the  point  F,  from  whence  the  fum  of  all  the 
weights  being  fufpended,  the  preponder ation  Jhall  continue  the  fame  as 
in  their  former  fituation. 

Find  the  momentum  wherewith  the  weights  c  and  d  preponde¬ 
rate  towards  the  right ;  fince  the  momentum  of  the  fum  of  the 
weights  to  be  fufpended  in  F,  is  to  be  equal  to  it,  the  momen¬ 
tum  now  found,  will  be  the  fadtum  of  CF  into  the  fum  of  the 
Weights :  this,  therefore,  being  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  diftance  CF,  at  which  the  fum  of  the 
weight  is  to  be  fufpended,  that  the  preponderation  may  continue- 
the  fame  as  before. 

6.  To  find  the  Center  of  gravity  in  a  parallelogram  and  parallelepi¬ 
ped.  Draw  the  diagonals  AD  and  EG,  (Fig.  16.)  likewife  C  B 
and  HF;  fince  each  diagonal,  AD  and  CB,  divides  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  ACDB  into  two  equal  parts,  each  pafles  thro’  the  center 
of  gravity ;  cohfequently,  the  point  of  in  ter  feet  ion  I,  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  of  the  parallelogram.  In  like  manner,  fince  both 
the  plane  CBFH  and  ADGE,  divide  the  parallelopiped  into  two 
equal  parts,  each  pafles  through  its  center  of  gravity ;  fo  that 
the  common  interfedlion  IK,  is  the  diameter  of  gravity,  the 
middle  whereof  is  the  center. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  the  center  of  gravity  be  found  in 
prifms  and  cylinders ;  it  being  the  middle  point  of  the  right  line 
that  joins  the  centers  of  gravity  of  their  oppofite  bafes. 

7 .  In  regular  polygons,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame  with  the 
center  of  the  circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

8.  To  find  the  Center  of  gravity  of  a  cone  and  a  pyramid.  The 
center  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  is  in  its  axis  AC,  (fig.  17.)  If  then 
AP=x,  P p—dxy  the  weight  in  the  fame  cone  is/>  r  x*dx:  2a1 ; 
and  therefore  its  momentum  prx^dx.  2 or.  Hence  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  pr  x*  :  8 az ;  which  divided  by  the  fum  of  the 
weights  prx^:baL,  gives  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  portion  AMN,  from  the  vertex  A— 6a*  p  r  x*  :Saz  p  r  a* 
— j.Af=IAP:  wherefore,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire' 
cone,  is  diftant  from  the  vertex,  4  of  AC.  And  in  the  fame 
manner  is  found  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the 
vertex  of  the  pyramid  1  AC. 

9.  To  determine  the  Center  of  gravity  in  a  triangle  B  AC  (Fig. 
18.)  Draw  the  right  line  AD,  biflecting  the  bafe  BC  in  D  ; 
fince  ABAD=  ADAC,  each  may  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  little  weights,  applied  in  the  fame  manner  on  each 
fide  to  the  common  axis  AD :  fo  that  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  ABAC,  will  be  in  AD.  To  determine  the  precife  point 
ill  that,  let  AD  =  tf,  BC=£,  P  =  *,  MN=vj  then  will 

AP :  MN : :  AD  :  BC 

* :  y  :  ;  a  :  b 

Hence,  y  —  bx\a.  Draw  AE=c  perpendicular  to  BC  ;  then 
AD :  AE  : :  AP :  AQj  and  therefore,  AQ_=c#:tf,  and 
Q jf—cdx:a.  Whence,  the  momentum  yxdx=cbx*dx 
-.a,  and  fyxd  x=c  b  xi ;  3  a1  j  which  fum  divided  by  the  area 
of  the  triangle  AMN  —  cb  x' :  2a ’,  gives  the  diftance  of*  the 
center  of  gravity  from  the  vertex  =  2a  b  :  3a  b  x1  =  ’  x. 
If  then  for  x,  be  fubftituted  a ,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  A,  from  the  vertex,  will  be  found  *  a. 

10.  For  the  Center  of  gravity  in  a  parabolay  (Fig.  19.)  Its  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  vertex  A,  is  found  the  fpace  A  F.  In  a  cubical 
paraboloid,  the  diftance  of  the  center  from  the  vertex,  is  =  A, 
A  P.  In  a  biquadratic  paraboloid,  i  AP.  In  a  furdefolid  para¬ 
boloid,  iT  A P.  In  the  exterior  parabola  AST,  the  center  of 
gravity  is  at  the  diftance  AL.  In  a  cubical  paraboloid,  |  AQ. 
In  a  biquadratic  paraboloid,  FAQ.  In  a  furdefolidal  parabo¬ 
loid,  4  A 

11.  The  Center  of  gravity  in  the  arch  of  a  circle ,  is  diftant  from 
the  center  of  the  arch  by  a  line,  which  is  a  third  proportional  to 
the  quadrant  and  the  radius.-— In  a  fedtor  of  a  circle,  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  of  the  circle 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  arch,  as  two  to 
three. 

For  the  Center  of  gravity  of fegments ,  lines,  parabolic  conoids,  fphe- 
roids,  truncated  cones ,  &c.  as  being  bafes  more  operofe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  out  of  the  way  ;  we  refer  to  Wolfius  and  others. 

12.  To  determine  the  Center  of  gravity  in  any  body  mechanically. 
Lay  the  given  body  H  I,  (fig.  20.)  or  an  extended  rope,  or 
the  edge  of  a  triangular  pnfm  F  G,  bringing  it  this  and  that 
way,  till  the  parts  on  either  fide  are  in  /Equilibrio ;  the  plane 
whole  fide  is  K  L,  pafles  through  the  center  of  gravity.  Ba¬ 
lance  it  again  on  the  fame,  only  changing  its  fituation  :  then  will 
the  cord  or  the  fide  MN,pafs  through  the  center  of  gravity ;  fo  that 
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the  interfcdlion  of  the  two  lines  MN  and  KjL,  determines  the 
point  O  in  the  furface  of  the  body  required. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  a  horizontal  table, 
(as  near  the  edge  as  is  poffible,  without  its  tailing)  in  two  poh- 
tions,  lengthwife  and  breadthwife  :  the  common  interfedtion  of 
the  two  lines  contiguous  to  the  edge,  will  be  its  center  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Or,  it  may  be  done  by  placing  the  body  on  the  point  of  a 
iiyle,  &c.  till  it  reft  in  requilibrio.  It  was  by  this  method,  Bo- 
relli  found  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  human  body,  to  be  between 
the  nates  and  pubis 5  fo  that  the  whole  gravity  of  the  body  is 
there  collected,  where  nature  has  placed  the  genitals :  An  in- 
ftahee  of  the  wifdom  of  the  creator,  in  placing  the  membrum 
virile  in  that  place,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  convenient 
for  the  affair  of  copulation. 

13.  “  Every  figure,  whether  fuperficial  or  folid,  generated  by 
“  the  motion  of  a  line,  or  figure,  is  equal  to  the  fadftum  of  the 
“  generating  magnitude,  multiplied  into  the  way  of  its  center 
“  of  gravity,  or  the  line  its  center  of  gravity  deferibes.”  See 
the  demonftration  hereof,  under  the  article  Centro-Baryc 
Method. 

The  preceding  elegant  theorem,  is  looked  on  as  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  geometrical  difeoveries  made  in  the  laft  age  3  and  is  the 
foundation  of  the  methodus  centro-baryca.  Pappus,  indeed, 
gave  the  firft  hint  long  ago  3  but  it  was  the  jefuit  Guldinus  that 
brought  it  to  maturity.  Leibnitz  fhews  it  will  hold,  if  the  axis, 
or  center ,  be  continually  changed  during  the  generating  motion : 
The  corollaries  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  detailed. 

Cen  ter  of  an  Hyperbola ,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  determinate 
or  tranfverfe  axis.  See  Hyperbola,  and  Transverse  Axis. 

Center  of  Motion ,  is  a  point  round  which  one  or  more  heavy  bo¬ 
dies,  that  have  one  common  center  of  gravity,  revolve 3  v.  gr. 
If  the  weights  P  and  Q_(Tab.  Mechanicks ,  fig.  21.)  revolve  a- 
bout  the  point  N,  fo  as  when  P  defeends,  Qjifcends,  N  is  faid 
to  be  the  center  of  motion.  See  Motion. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  mechanicks,  that  the  diftance  IN,  of  the 
center .  of  gravity  of  any  particular  weight,  from  the  common 
center  of  gravity,  or  the  center  of  motion  N,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  dire&ion  I  p. 

Center  of  Ofcillation,  a  point  wherein,  if  the  whole  gravity  of  a 
compound  pendulum  be  collected,  the  feveral  ofcillations  will  be 
performed  in  the  fame  time  as  before.  See  Oscillation. 
Hence,  its  diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  fimple  pendulum,  whofe  ofcillations  are  ifochronal 
with  thofe  of  the  compound  one.  See  Pendulum. 

Laws  of  the  Cent  er  of  Ofcillation .  1.  If  feveral  weights  D  F  H  B 
(Tab  .Mechanicks,  fig.  22)  whofe  gravity  is  fuppofed  collected  in 
the  points  DFHB,  conflantly  retain  the  fame  diftance  between 
them], 'elves  and  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A  3  and  the  pendulum  thus  com- 
poimded ,  performs  its  ofcillations  about  A  5  the  diftance  of  the  Center 
of  ofcillation  O,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  O  A,  will  be  had  by 
multiplying  the  feveral  weights  into  the  fquares  of  the  diftances ,  and 
dividing  the  aggregate  by  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  their  weight. 

2.  To  determine  the  Center  of  ofcillation  in  a  right  line  A  B,  (fig. 
23.)  Let  AB— a,  AD=.v,  then  will  the  infinitely  fmall 
particle  D  P  =zdx,  the  momentum  of  its  weight  xdx;  confe- 
quently  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  the  part  A  D, 
from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A—fx*  dx  :fx  dx  —  lx* :  [xz 
~fx.  If  then  for  *  be  fubftituted  a ,  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  ofcillation  in  the  right  line  AB=^.  In  this  manner  is  found 
the  center  of  ofcillation  of  a  wire,  ofcillating  about  one  of  its  ex¬ 
tremes. 

3.  To  determine  the  Center  of  ofcillation  of  the  r  ell  angle  RIHS, 
(fig*  J9-)  ffpended  in  the  middle  point  A,  of  the  fide  RI,  and 
ofcillating  about  its  axis  R  I.  Let  RI— SH=tf,  A  P — *•  •  then 
will  ?p~dx>  and  the  element  of  the  area  3  confequently  one 
yveight— adx,  and  its  momentum  axdx.  Wherefore,  fa 
xz  d x  :J  a  x  d x—  j  a  x':\  a  x1  —  |  x,  indefinitely  exprefles  the 
diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  from  the  axis  of  ofcillation 
in  the  fegment  R  C  D I.  If  then  for  .*•  be  fubftituted  the  altitude 
of  the  whole  re&angle  RS  =  £,  we  fhall  have  the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  ofcillation  from  the  axis.— |  b. 

For  the  Center  of  ofcillation  is  an  equicrural  triangle ,  ASH,  of¬ 
cillating  about  its  axis  RI,  parallel  to  its  bafe  SH3  its  diftance 
from  the  vertex  A,  is  found— 1  of  AE  the  altitude  of  the  triangle 
Of  an  equicrural  triangle  S  AH  ofcillating  about  its  bafe  SH,  1 
its  diftance  from  the  vertex  A  is  found  ^ a.  A  E  the  altitude  of 
the  triangle. 

For  the  Center  of  ofcillation  in  an  equicrural  triangle  SAH,  fufpend- 
ed  by  an  inflexible  thread  void  of  gravity,  Ah,  and  ofcillating  a- 
bout  its  axis  parallel  to  its  bafe  S  H  3  its  diftance  from  the  vertex, 
is  found— t  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

For  the  Centers  of  ofcillation  of  parabolas ,  and  curves  of  the  like 
in  ,  ofcillating  about  their  axis,  parallel  to  their  bafes,  they  are 

found  to  be  as  follows. 


In  the  Apollonian  parabola,  the  diftance  of  the  center  from 
■  axis,  AE. 

In  a  Cubical  paraboloid  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillai 
from  the  axis  — ta  AE. 

In.  a  Biquadratic  paraboloid,  the  diftance  of  the  center  from 
axis,  =  rf  A  E. 

In  folid  and  plane  figures  agitated  laterally,  about  the  axe 

olcillation,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the  invt 
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gation  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  is  fomewhat  difficult  •  in  re¬ 
gard,  all  the  parts  of  the  weight,  by  reafon  of  their  unequal 
diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  do  not  move  with  the 
fame  velocity  3  as  is  fhewn  by  Huygens,  in  his  Horol.  Ofcill 
He  found,  in  this  cafe,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation* 
from  the  axis  in  a  circle,  to  be  A  of  the  diameter:  in  a  rectan¬ 
gle,  fufpended  by  one  of  its  angles,  f  of  the  diagonal :  in  a  pa^ 
rabola,  fufpended  by  its  vertex,  fo  f  its  axis,  and  4,  of  the  para¬ 
meter  3  fufpended  from  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bafis  4  of 
the  axis,  and  f  the  parameter  5 'in  the  fe&orof  a  circle,  l  of  a 
right  line  which  is  to  the  radius  as  the  arch  to  the  fubtenfe : 
in  a  cone,  f  of  the  axis,  and  f  of  the  third  proportional  to  the 
axis,  and  a  femi-diameter  of  the  bafe :  in  a  fphere,  fufpended 
from  a  point  in  the  furface,  T1  of  the  diameter  :  in  the  fame, 
fufpended  from  a  point  without  the  fphere,  (as  is  ufually  the  cafe 
in  pendulums,)  f  of  a  third  proportional  to  two  quantities.com- 
pofed  of  the  lemidiameter  and  length  of  the  thread,  and  the  fe- 
midiameter  itfelf:  in  a  cylinder,  *  of  the  altitude,  and  i  a  right 
line,  which  is  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe,  as  that  is  to  the 
altitude. 

Center  of  Percuffion,  in  a  movingrbody,  is  that  point  wherein 
the  percuffion  is  the  greateft,  wherein  the  whole  percutient 
force  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  be  colle&ed :  or  about  which 
the  impetus  of  the  parts  is  balanced  on  every  fide.  See  Percus¬ 
sion. 

Laws  of  the  Center  of  Percuffion. — 1.  The  center  of  percuffion, 
is  the  fame  with  the  center  of  ofcillation,  where  the  percutient  body 
revolves  round  a  fixed  point  3  and  is  determined  in  the  fame 
manner,  viz.  by  confidering  the  impetus  of  the  parts,  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  weights  applied  to  an  inflexible  right  line,  void  of  gravity  3  i.  e. 
by  dividing  the  fum  of  the  fadlums  of  the  impetus’s  of  the  parts, 
multiplied  by  their  diftances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  by  the 
fum  of  the  impetus’s.  What,  therefore,  has  been  above  fhewn 
of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  will  hold  of  the  center  of  percuffion , 
where  the  percutient  body  moves  round  a  fixed  point.  See  Cen¬ 
ter  of  ofcillation. 

2.  The  Center  of percuffion  is  the  fame  with  the  Center  of  gravity. 
if  all  the  parts  of  the  percutient  body  be  carried  with  a  parallel 
motion,  or  with  the  fame  celerity  :  for  the  momenta  are  the  fadla 
of  the  weights  into  the  celerities.  Wherefore,  to  multiply  equi¬ 
ponderating  bodies  by  the  fame  velocity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to 
take  equi-multiples  3  but  the  equimultiples  of  equi  ponderatin0’ 
bodies,  themfelves  equiponderate  3  therefore,  equivalent  raomen- 
ta  are  difpofed  about  the  center  of  gravity  :  confequently  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  percuffion  in  this  cafe,  coincides  with  that  of  gravity  3  and 
what  is  fhewn  of  the  one,  will  hold  of  the  other.  See  Center 
of  gravity. 

Center  of  converfion ,  in  mechanicks,  a  term  firft  ufed  by  M. 
Parent.  Its  fignification  is  thus  conceived  :  if  a  flick  be  laid  on  a 
ftagnant  water,  and  drawn  by  a  thread  faftened  to  it,  fo  that  the 
thread  always  makes  the  fame  angle  with  the  flick  3  always  v.g. 
a  right  angle  3  the  flick  will  be  found  to  turn  on  one  of  its  points* 
which  will  be  immoveable  3  which  point  is  termed  the  center  of 
converfion.  For  the  greater  eafe,  the  thread  may  be  conceived 
faitened  to  one  end  of  the  ftick. 
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wherein  it  divides  :  for,  imagine  the  firft  moment  of  traeftion  3  i 
is  certain,  here,  the  refiftance  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  be  dil 
placed,  tends  to  turn  the  ftick  around  the  point  to  which  th 
thread  is  faftened  as  on  a  center :  fo  that  in  the  prefent  inftanct 
the  ftaff  would  defenbe  precifely  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  afte 
which,  the  fluid  would  no  longer  bear  the  flick  lengthwife*  bu 
a|Pa!tlCuIa.r  m°tion,  in  fucb  manner,  as  that  the  free  end  c 
the  uck,  and  the  parts  neareft  it,  would  deferibe  larger  arches  c 
circles  than  the  reft,  and  have  a  greater  velocity.  The  refiftanc 
therefore,  of  the  fluid,  which  tends  to  impreis  a  circular  moti 
on  on  the  ftick,  around  the  point  to  which  the  thread  is  faftened 
tends  to  imprefs  a  greater  velocity  on  the  parts  next  the  othe 
extremity  3  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  thefe  parts  require 
greater  vdocity  to  furmount  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  :  fo  tha 
the  ftick  will  not  have  that  circular  motion  around  the  point  t 
which  the  thread  is  faftened  3  or,  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  i 
greater  towards  the  free  extreme  of  the  ftick,  and  ftill  leffensto 
wards  the  other  extreme.  Now,  all  the  columns,  or  threads  c 
water,  which  refill  the  flick,  muft  be  fuppofed  of  the  fam 
eng  i,  or  the  fame  mafs.  One  may  therefore  find  on  the  flic] 
luen  a  point,  as  that  taking  a  great  number  of  thofe  threads  oi 
a  re  which  refills  the  leaf l,  and  a  lefs  number  on  that  fid 
where  they  refill  the  moft  3  there  will  be  an  exact  compenfation 
and  the  forces  be  equal  on  each  fide  :  it  is  this  point  is  the  cento 
oj  converfion .  And  as  the  fame  reafoning  has  place  in  all  moti 
ons  of  tradition  made  in  the  fame  manner,  this  center  isalwav 
the  lame  point.  A  J 
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point  the  center  of  converfion  is  found  :  this  M.  Parent  has  1 
termined  by  an  infinite  deal  of  calculation.  If  the  flick  dra 
by  one  extremity  be  a  ftrait  line  divided  into  twenty  parts  r 
koning  from  the  thread,  the  center  of  conyeriion,  he  finds"  \ 
be  nearly  on  the  13th.  If  it  be  not  a  line,  but  a  furface  or’ a 
lid,  there  will  be  tome  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  center 
converiion,  according  to  the  furface  or  the  folid. 


If 
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If  in  lieu  of  a  body  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  we  fuppofe  it  laid  on 
a  rough  uneven  plane ;  the  refiftance  of  this  plane  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  will  always  be  divided  in  the  lame  manner, 
and  determine  the  fame  center  of  converfiorr.  This  refiftance 
is,  precifely,  what  we  call  fiittion,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  effects  of 
machines.  See  Friction. 

Center  of  a  P  ar  allclogram,  or  Polygon ,  the  point  wherein  its  dia¬ 
gonals  interfedt.  See  Parallelogram,  and  Polygon. 
Center  of  a  Sphere,  is  a  point  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to 
the  furface,  are  equal.  See  Sphere. 

The  center  of  the  femicinle ,  by  whofe  revolution  the  fphere  is  ge¬ 
nerated,  is  alfo  that  of  the  fphere.  See  Semicircle. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftus  defines  God  an  intellectual  fphere,  whofe 
center  is  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where.  See 
God. 

CEN  TO,*  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  compofed  of  verfes,  or  paf- 
fages  promifcuoufly  taken  from  other  authors  ;  only  difpofed  in 
a  new  form,  or  order  ;  fo  as  to  compofe  a  new  work,  and  a  new 
meaning. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  cento ,  which  primarily  fignifies  a  cloak  made 
of  patches  ;  and  that  from  the  Greek  hzvt^uv  :  the  Roman  fol- 
diers  ufed  theie  centos,  or  pieces  of  old  fluff  patched  over  each  o- 
ther,  to  guard  themfelves  from  the  ffrokes  of  their  enemies 
Though  others  fay,  that  Centos  were  properly  the  patches  of  lea¬ 
ther,  &c  wherewith  their  galleries  or  skreens,  called  vine & , 
were  covered  ;  under  which  the  befiegers  made  their  approaches 
towards  any  place. 

Aulbnius  has  laid  down  the  rules  to  be  oblerved  in  compofing 
centos.  The  pieces,  he  lays,  may  be  taken  either  from  the 
lame  poet,  or  from  leveral ;  and  the  verles  may  be  either  taken 
entire,  or  divided  into  two  ;  one  half  to  be  connected  with  ano¬ 
ther  half  taken  elfewhere :  but  two  verfes  are  never  to  be  taken 
running,  nor  much  lefs  than  half  a  verfe  to  be  taken.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  thefe  rules,  he  has  made  a  pleafant  nuptial  cento  from 
Virgil. 

Proba  Falconia  has  wrote  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  cento's  ta¬ 
ken  from  Virgil:  the  like  is  done  by  Alex.  Rofs,  in  his  Chrijli- 
adosy  and  by  Stephen  de  Pleurre,  canon  regular  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris ;  aninftance  of  whofe  cento's  on  the  adoration  of  the  Mari, 
is  as  follows. 

Adoratio  Magorum,  Matt.  2. 

6,  JEn.  255.  Ecce  autem  primi  fub  lamina  foils,  &  ortus, 

2,  JE.  694.  Stella  facern  ducens  malt  a  cum  luce  cucurrit : 

5,  JE.  526.  Signavitque  Viam  *  cash  in  regione ferena.  8,  JE.  528. 

5,  JE.  330.  ‘Turn  Reges*  (credo  quia fit  divinitus  illis  1,0.415. 

1,  G.  416.  Ingenium,  &  rerum fato  prudentia  major) 

7,  JE.  98.  Externi  veniunt  *  qua  cuique  eft  copia  lati  5,  JE.  100. 

li,JE.  333.  Munera  port  antes  :  *  molles  fua  thura  Sabaft,  ,,  G.  57! 

3,  JE.  464.  Dona  dehinc  auro gravia,*  mqrrhaque  madentes  1  z,JE.  100. 

9,  JE.  659.  Agnovere  Deum  Regem*  Regumque  Parentem.  6,  JE.  548. 
1,  G.  418.  Mutavere  vias,  *  perfeBis  ordme  votis  :  )  o,  JE.  548. 

6,  JE.  16.  Infuetumper  iter  * /pat  ia  in  fua  quifque  receftit .  12,  JE.  126.' 

CENTRAL,  fomething  relating  to  a  center.  See  Center. 

■  Thus,  we  fay,  Central  Eclipfe,  Central  Fire,  Central  Force's,  Cen¬ 
tral  Rule,  &c.  See  Central  Forces ,  Central  Rule,  &c.  See 

alfo  Fire,  Eclipse,  &c. 

Central  Forces ,  the  vires,  or  powers  whereby  a  moving  body 
>  either  tends  towards  the  center  of  motion,  or  recedes  from  it 
See  Center  of  Motion ;  fee  alfo  Vis. 

Central forces  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  with  regard  to  their 
different  relations  to  the  center,  viz.  Centripetal,  and  Centrifugal 
See  Centripetal,  and  Centrifugal. 

Laws  ‘/Central  Forces.  1.  The  following  rule,  for  which  we 
are  obliged  to  the  Marquis  de  l’Hopital,  opens  at  once  all  the 
myfteries  of  central  forces:  fuppofe  a  body  of  any  determinate 
weight  to  move  uniformly  round  a  center  with  any  certain  ve¬ 
locity  :  find  from  what  height  it  muft  have  fallen  to  acquire  that 
velocity;  then,  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  it  deferibes  is  to  double 
that  height,  fo  is  its  weight  to  its  centrifugal  force.  Hence,  it  is 
eafy  to  infer,  that, 

2.  If  two  bodies,  equal  in  weight,  deferibe  peripheries  of  une¬ 

qual  circles  in  equal  times,  their  central  forces  are  as  their  diame- 
ters  AB,  and  HL.  (Tab  Mechanicks ,  fig.  25.  j  And  hence,  if  the 
central  forces  of  two  bodies,  deferibing  peripheries  of  two  unequal 
circles,  be  as  their  diameters,  they  pafs  over  the  fame  in  equal 
times.  * 

3.  The  central  force  of  a  body  moving  in  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
•  cle,  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  infinitely  fmall  arch  A  E  divided  by 

the  diameter  A  B.  Since  then  a  body,  by  an  equable  motion, 
m  equal;  times  deferibes  equal  arches  AE;  the  central  force 
wherewith  the  body  is  impelled  in  the  periphery  of  the  circle  is 
conftantly  the  lame.  ’ 

4.  It  two  bodies  deferibe  different  peripheries  by  an  equable  mo¬ 
tion,  their  central forces  are  in  a  ratio,  compounded  of  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  their  celerities,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  their 
diameters.  Hence,  if  the  celerities  be  ‘equal,  the  central  forces 

W,J  urre^ipr0Cally  .3S  th.eir  diameters ;  and  if  the  diameters  A B 
and  H L  be  equal,  He.  if  each  moveable  proceed  in  the  fame 
periphery,  but  with  unequal  celerities,  the  central  forces  will  be 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities. 

If  the  central  forces  of  the  two  bodies  moving  in  different  peri¬ 
pheries  be  equal,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  AB,  andHL,  will 
be  m  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  cederities. 


5.  If  two  bodies,  moving  in  unequal  peripheries,  be  adtecl  on  by 
the  fame  central  force,  the  time  in  the  larger  is  to  that  in  the 
fmaller,  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  greater  diameter  AB,  to 
the  lefs  HL;  wherefore,  T* :tl::D:d,  that  is,  the  diameters 
of  the  circles  in  whofe  peripheries  thofe  bodies  are  added  on  by 
the  fame  central  force,  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times.  Hence 
alfo  the  times  wherein  fimilar  peripheries  or  arches  are  run  over 
by  bodies  impelled  by  the  fame  central  force,  are  in  proportion 
to  their  velocities. 

The  central  forces  are  in  a  ratio,  compounded  of  the  diredt  ratio 
of  the  diameters,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  the  fquares  of  the 
times,  by  the  entire  peripheries. 

6.  If  the  times  wherein  the  bodies  are  carried  through  the  fame 
entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arches,  be  as  the  diameters  of  the 
circles,  the  central  forces  are  reciprocally  as  the  fame  diame¬ 
ters. 

7.  If  a  body  move  uniformly  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  with 
the  velocity  it  acquires  by  falling  the  height  AL;  the  central 
force  will  be  to  the  gravity,  as  double  the  altitude  AL,  to  the 
radius  C  A. — If  therefore  the  gravity  of  the  body  be  called  G, 
the  centrifugal  force  will  be  2  AL.  G :  C  A. 

8.  If  a  heavy  body  move  equably  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
and  with  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  by  falling  the  height 
AL,  equal  to  half  the  radius ;  the  central  force  will  be  equal 
to  the  gravity.- — And  again,  if  the  central  force  be  equal  to  the 
gravity,  it  moves  in  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  with  the  fame 
gravity  which  it  acquires  in  falling  a  height  equal  to  half  the 
radius. 

9.  If  the  central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  the  time  intakes 
up  in  the  entire  periphery,  is  to  the  time  of  its  fall  through  half 
the  radius,  as  the  periphery  to  the  radius. 

10.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  and  with  an 
unequal  velocity,  which  is  reciprocally  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  diameters ;  the  central  forces  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  diftances  from  the  center  of  the  forces,  taken  recipro¬ 
cally. 

11.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  with  celerities 
that  are  reciprocally  as  the  diameters ;  their  central  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  center  of 
their  forces. 

12.  If  the  velocities  of  two  bodies  moving  in  unequal  periphe¬ 
ries,  be  reciprocally  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters ;  the 
times  wherein  they  pafs  the  whole  periphery,  or  fimilar  ar¬ 
ches,  are  reciprocally  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances 
from  the  center  of  the  forces :  wherefore,  if  the  central  forces 
be  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the 
center,  the  times  wherein  the  entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  ar¬ 
ches,  are  palled  over,  are  reciprocally  in  a  triplicate  fatio  of  the 
diftances. 

13.  If  a  body  move  in  a  curve  line,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the 
radius  CB,  fig.  25.  n°  2.  drawn  from  it  to  the  fixed  point  C, 
placed  in  the  fame  plane,  deferibes  areas  BAC,  BCE,  &c. 
proportional  to  the  times,  or  equal,  in  any  given  time,  it  is  folli- 
cited  towards  the  point  C,  by  a  centripetal  force. 

14.  If  a  body  proceed  according  to  the  diredlion  of  the  right  line 
AD,  and  be  follicited  by  a  centripetal  force  towards  a  fixed 
point  C,  placed  in  the  fame  plane ;  it  deferibes  a  curve,  whofe 
cavity  is  towards  C,  and  whofe  feveral  areas,  comprehended 
between  two  radii  AB  and  CB,  are  proportional  to  the 
times. 

15.  However  the  central  forces  differ  from  one  another,  they 

may  be  compared  together ;  for  they  are  always  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  revolvino- 
bodies,  and  the  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the  center  ;  and  al^ 
in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times.  *  If 
then  you  multiply  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body  by'  its 
diftance  from  the  center,  and  divide  the  produdt  by  the  fquare 
of  the  periodical  time,  the  quotients  of  the  divifion  will  be  to 
one  another  in  the  faid  compound  ratio,  that  is,  as  the  central 
forces.  ) 

16.  When  the  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  the  diftances  them¬ 
felves  muft  be  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times,  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  central  forces:  in  that  cafe'  if 
the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  be  to  one  another,  as  the  cubes 
of  the  diftances,  the  quotients  of  the  divifions,  as  well  asthetaz- 
tral  forces,  will  be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the 'di¬ 
ftances. 

17.  When  the  force  by  which  a  body  follicited  towards  a  point 
is  not  every  where  the  fame,  but  is  either  increafed  or  diminilh- 
ed,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  the  center ;  leveral  curves 
will  thence  arife  in  a  certain  proportion.  If  the  force  decreafes 
in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  that 
point,  the  body  will  deferibe  an  ellipfis,  which  is  an  oval  curve, 
in  which  there  are  two  points  called  foci,  and  the  point  towards 
which  the  force  is  directed  falls  upon  one  of  them  :  fo  that  in  eve- 
ry  revolution,  the  body  once  approaches  to,  and  once  recedes 
from  it.  The  circle  alfo  belongs  to  that  fort  of  curves,  and  fo  in 
that  cafe  the  body  may  alfo  deferibe  a  circle.  The  body  may  al¬ 
io  (by  fuppofing  a  greater  celerity  in  it)  delcribe  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  conic  lections,  viz,  the  parabola  and  hyperbola-curves,  which 
do  not  return  into  themfelves!  on  the  contrary,;  if- the  farce  in~ 
creafes  with  the  diftance,  and  that  in  a  ratio  of  the  diftance  itfelf. 
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the  body  will  again  defcribe  an  ellipfis ;  but  the  point  to  w  m 

the  force  is  directed  is  the  center  of  the  ellipfe ;  and  the  bo  y,  in 
each  revolution,  will  twice  approach  to,  and  again  twice  rece  e 
from  that  point.  In  thiscafe  alfo,  a  body  may  move  in  a  circ  e, 
for  the  reafon  abovementioned.  See  Orbit,  Planet,  an 
Projectile, 

Central  Rule,  is  a  rule,  or  method  difcovered  by  our  country 
man,  Thomas  Baker,  redtor  of  Nympton  in  Devon,  where¬ 
by  to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  defigned  to  cut  the  parabola 
in  as  many  .points,  as  an  equation  to  be  conftrudted  hath  rea 

roots.  , 

Its  principal  ufe  is  in  the  con  ft  ruction  of  equations ;  and  he  has 
-applied  it  with  good  fuccefs  as  far  as  biquadratics.  See  Con 
struct  ion-,  and  Equation. 

The  central  rule  is  chiefly  founded  on  this  property  of  the  para¬ 
bola:  that  if  a  line  be  infcribed  in  that  curve  perpendicular  to 
any  diameter,  aredangle  formed  of  the  fegments  of  the  infcript 
is  equal  to  a  rediangle  made  of  the  intercepted  diameter  and  pa¬ 
rameter  of  the  axis. 

The  central  rule  has  the  advantage  over  Cartes’s,  and  De  Lat- 
teres’s  methods  of  conftru&ing  equations,  in  that  both  thefe  lat- 1 
ter  are  fubjedt  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  equation  by  taking 
away  the  fecond  term.  This  we  are  freed  from  in  Baker  s  me¬ 
thod,  which  fhews  us  how  to  conftrudt  all  equations  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  fourth  power  by  the  interfedtion  of  a  circle  and  parabola, 
without  the  omiflion  or  change  of  any  terms.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°.  [ 
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'CENTRIFUGAL  Force ,  is  that  whereby  a  body  revolving  round 
a  center,  endeavours  to  recede  from  it 
-It  is  one  of  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  that  all  motion  is  of  it 
felf  redtilinear  ;  (fee  Motion)  and  that  the  moving  body  never 
recedes  from  its  firft  right  line,  till  fome  new  impulfe  be  fuper- 
added  in  a  different  diredtion  :  after  that  new  impulfe,  the  mo 
tion  becomes  compounded,  but  continues  ftill  redtilinear,  tho’ 
the  diredtion  of  the  line  be  altered.  See  Composition.  To 
move  in  a  curve,  it  muff  receive  a  new  impulfe,  and  that  in  a 
different  diredtion,  every  moment ;  a  curve  not  being  reducible 
to  right  lines,  unlefs  infinitely  fmall  ones.  If  then  a  body  conti¬ 
nually  drawn  towards  a  center,  be  projedted  in  a  line  that  does  not 
go  through  that  center,  it  will  defcribe  a  curve  ;  in  each  point 
whereof,  A  (Tab.  Mechanic ks,  fig.  25.)  it  will  endeavour  to  re¬ 
cede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  AD  :  and,  if 
nothing  hindered,  would  adtually  proceed  ;  fo  as  in  the  fame  time 
wherein  it  deferibes  the  arch  AE,  it  would  recede  the  length  of 
the  line  DE,  perpendicular  to  AD,  by  its  centrifugal  force, 
The  centrifugal  force,  therefore,  is  as  the  right  lineDE,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD;  fuppofmg  the  arch  AE  infinitely  fmall.  See 
Infinite. 

The  effedl  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  fuch,  that  a  body,  obliged 
to  defcribe  a  circle,  deferibes  the  largeft  it  poffibly  can  :  a  greater 
circle  being,  as  it  were,  lefs  circular,  and  lefs  diftant  from  a  right 
line  than  a  fmall  one.  A  body  therefore  fufters  more  violence 
and  exerts  its  centrifugal  force  more  when  it  deferibes  a  little 
circle,  than  when  a  large  on  :  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  is  al¬ 
ways  proportional  to  the  circumference  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  revolving  body  is  carried  round. 

It  is  the  fame  in  other  curves  as  in  circles ;  for  a  curve,  whatever 
it  be,  may  be  efteemed  as  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  arches  of  in 
finitely  fmall  circles,  all  deferibed  on  different  radii ;  fo  as  that 
it  is  at  thofe  places  where  the  curve  has  the  greateft  curvity,  that 
the  little  arches  are  moft  circular  :  thus,  in  the  fame  curve,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  body  that  deferibes  it,  varies  according 
to  the  feveral  points  wherein  it  is  found. 

CENTRIPETAL  Force ,  is  that  power  whereby  a  moveable  body, 
impelled  in  the  right  line  AG,  (Fig.  25.)  is  perpetually  drawn 
out  of  its  redtilinear  motion,  and  follicited  to  proceed  in  a  curve. 
The  centripetal force,  therefore,  is  as  the  right  line  DE  to  AB; 
fuppofing  the  arch  AE  infinitely  fmall.  Hence,  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  are  equal.  See  Central  Force. 
CENTRO- BAR YC  Method,  in  mechanicks,  is  a  method  of  mea- 
furing,  or  determining  the  quantity  of  a  furface,  or  a  folid,  by 
confidering  it  as  formed  by  motion,  and  multiplying  it  into  the 
way  of  its  center  of  gravity. 

The  dodtrine  is  comprifed  in  the  following  theorem,  with  its 
corollaries. 

Every  figure,  whether  Juperficial  or  folid,  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  line  or  a  figure ,  is  equal  to  the  fafiutn  of  the  generating  magni¬ 
tude  into  the  way  of  its  center  of  gravity,  or  the  line  which  its  cen- 
ter  of  gravity  deferibes.  See  Center  of  Gravity. 


itrfelf ;  and  the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity  E,  is  equal  to  the 
right  line  EF,  perpendicular  to  C  D,  that  is,  to  the  altitude  of 
the  parallelogram :  its  area  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  bafe 
CD,  or  the  deferibent  line  into  the  altitude  EF.  See  Paral¬ 
lelogram. 

Corol.  2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  folidity  of  all 
bodies  deferibed  by  a  plane  defeending  according  to  the  diredtion 
of  any  right  line  AC,  is  had  by  multiplying  the  deferibing plane 
by  the  altitude.  See  Prism,  and  Cylinder. 

Corol.  3.  Since  a  circle  is  deferibed,  if  the  radius  CL  (Fig.  27.) 
revolve  round  a  center  C,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  CL,  be  in  the  middle  F ;  the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity 
is  a  periphery  of  a  circle  X,  deferibed  by  a  fubduple  radius  :  con- 
fequently  the  area  of  the  circle,  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  CL,  into  the  periphery  deferibed  by  the  fubduple  radius 
CF.  See  Circle. 

Carol.  4.  If  a  redtangle  A  BCD,  (Tab.  Mechanicks ,  fig.  28.)  re¬ 
volve  about  its  axis  AD  ;  the  rectangle  will  defcribe  a  cylinder, 
and  the  fide  B  C  the  fuperficies  of  a  cylinder.  But  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  right  line  B  C,  is  in  the  middle  F ;  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  generating  plane  in  the  middle  G,  of  the 
right  line  EF.  The  way  of  this  latter,  therefore,  is  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  a  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  E  G  ;  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  periphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  EF. 
Wherefore,  the  fuperficies  of  the  cylinder  is  the  fadtum  of  the 
altitude  BC,  into  the  periphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  by  the  ra¬ 
dius  EF,  or  the  bafe.  And  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder,  is  the  fa- 
(Slum  of  the  generating  rectangle  ABCD,  into  the  periphery  of 
a  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  EG,  which  is  fubduple  of  EF, 
or  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  altitude  of  the  deferibing  plane,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  cylinder  BCr zza ;  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe 
D  C  =>;  then  will  E  G  =  4  r ;  and  fuppofing  the  ratio  of  the 
femidiameter  to  the  periphery  =  1  :  m,  the  periphery  deferibed 
by  the  radius  [  r  =?  mar.  Therefore,  multiplying  -hmrby 
the  area  of  the  redtangle  AC  =  a  r  the  folidity  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  will  be  zr:  4  m  a  r\  But  i  m  a  r  —  Lr.mr.  a  the  area  of  the 
circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  DG.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  the 
cylinder  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  bafe  into  the  altitude.  See 
Cylinder. 

Carol.  5.  In  like  manner,  fince  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  right 
line  AB,  (Tab.  Mechanicks,  fig.  7.)  is  in  the  middle  M,  and 
the  furface  of  a  cone  is  deferibed,  if  the  triangle  ABC  revolve 
about  its  axis;  if  PMtacLC  ;  the  fuperficies  of  the  cone  will 
be  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  its  fide  A  B,  into  the  periphery  deferi-*- 
bed  by  the  radius  PM,  or  the  fubduple  of  the  femidiameter  of 
the  bafe  BC. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  BC=r,  AB=a ;  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to 
the  periphery  I :  m ;  then  will  PM  =  £r,  and  the  periphery* 
deferibed  by  this  radius  —  fmr.  Therefore,  multiplying  ~m  r 
into  the  fide  of  the  cone  AB,  the  product  is  the  fuperficies  of 
-xamr.  But  \amr  is  alfo  the  fadtum  of  fa  and  mr :  there¬ 
fore,  the  furface  of  the  cone  is  the  product  of  the  periphery, 
into  half  the  fide.  See  Cone. 

Carol,  6.  If  the  triangle  ACB,  (Tab.  Mechanicks ,  fig.  29.)  re¬ 
volve  about  an  axis  ;  it  deferibes  a  cone ;  but  if  C  B  be  bifedted 
in  D,  and  the  right  line  AD  be  drawn,  and  AOccJ  AD; 
the  center  of  gravity  will  be  in  O.  The  folidity  of  the  cone, 
therefore,  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  triangle  CAB,  into  the 
periphery  deferibed  by  the  radius  PO;  but  AD :  AO: :  BD  : 
OP;  and  AO—  |  AD,  and  DB  =  f  CB,  Therefore., 
OP  =  jDB  =  fCB. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  CB~r,  AB  =  tf;  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to 
the  periphery  =  I  :m.  Then  will  O  P  —  r  the  periphery  de¬ 
feribed  by  this  radius  1  m  r ;  the  triangle  ACB  =  J?-;  and 
therefore,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  y  mrfar  —  f  amrz. 
But  fa  ?n  r1  ~  fr.  mrf  a.  Or,  the  fadtum  of  the  bale  of  the 
cone  into  the  third  part  of  the  altitude.  See  Triangle. 

This  elegant  theorem,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  chief 
inventions  in  geometry  of  the  laftage,  was  taken  notice  of  long 
ago  by  Pappus  ;  but  the  jefuit  Guldinus  was  the  firft  who  fet  it 
in  its  full  light,  and  exhibited  its  ufe  in  a  variety  of  examples, 
Several  other  geometers,  after  Guldinus  and  Pappus,  alfo  ufed  it 
in  meafuring  folids,  and  furfaces  generated  by  a  rotation  round  a 
fixed  axis ;  efpecially  before  the  late  invention  of  the  integral  Cal¬ 
culus  :  and  it  may  Hill  take  place  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  inte¬ 
gral  calculus  would  be  more  difficult.  M.  Leibnitz  has  obferved, 
that  the  method  will  hold,  though  the  axis  or  center  be  continu¬ 
ally  changed  during  the  generative  motion. 


Demonfi.  For  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the  whole  generating  mag-  CENTRUM,  in  geometry,  mechanicks,  idc.  See  Center. 
nitude  colledted  in  the  center  of  gravity;  the  whole  weight  pro-  Centrum  Phonicum ,  in  acouftics,  is  the  place  where  the  fpeaker 
duced  by  its  motion,  will  be  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  weight  Hands  in  polyfy Uabical  and  articulate  echoes.  See  Echo. 
moved,  into  the  center  of  gravity.  But  when  lines  and  figures  Centrum  Phonocampticum ,  is  the  place,  or  objedl  that  returns  the 
are  confidered  like  homogeneous  heavy  bodies,  their  weights  are  voice  in  an  echo.  See  Echo. 

as  their  bulks :  and  therefore,  the  weight  moved  is  the  generating!  Centrum  Tendinofum ,  in  anatomy,  a  point,  or  center,  wherein 
magnitude;  and  the  weight  produced,  that  generated.  The  fi¬ 
gure  generated,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  magni¬ 
tude,  into  the  way  of  its  center  of  gravity.  Q.  E.  D. 

Corol.  I.  Since  a  parallelogram  ABCD,  (Tab.  Mechanicks , 
fig.  26.)  is  deferibed,  if  the  right  line  AB,  proceed  according 
to  the  aiie&ion  of  another  AC,  with  a  motion  ftill  parallel  to 


t 


the  tails  of  the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm  meet. 

This  center  is  perforated  towards  the  right  fide,  for  the  vena 
cava ;  towards  the  left,  backward :  Its  fleftiy  part  gives  way  to 
the  gula.  The  defeending  trunk  of  the  great  artery,  thoracic 
dudt,  and  vena  azygos,  pafs  between  its  two  inferior  procefles. 
See  Diaphragm. 

CENTRY 


CEP 


CER 


GENTRY  Box ,  a  wooden  cell,  or  lodge,  made  to  fhelter  the  ceri- 
tinel,  or  (entry,  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

In  a  fortification,  fuch  lodges  are  ufually  placed  on  the  flanked 
angles  of  the  bullions,  on  thofe  of  the  fhoulder,  and  fometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  curtain.  See  Guerite. 

CEN  rUMVIRATE,  among  the  Romans,  a  could  compofed  of 
one  hundred  magiftrates,  or  judges*  appointed  to  decide  private 
differences  between  the  people. 

CENTURION,  Centurio,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  in 
the  infantry,  who  commanded  a  Century ,  or  hundred  men.  See 
Century. 

The  firft:  Centurion  of  the  firft:  cohort  of  each  legion,  was  called 
Primipilus ,  Primopilus ,  or  Primipili  Centurio ,  fometimes  Primus 
Centurio:  he  was  not  under  the  command  of  any  tribune,  as  all 
the  reft  were;  and  had  four  Centuries  under  his  direction.  He 
guarded  the  ftandard,  and  the  eagle  of  the  legion.  See  Primi¬ 
pilus. 

CENTURY,  a  thing  divided,  or  ranged  into  an  hundred  parts. 
See  Hundred. 

At  the  time  when  the  Roman  people  were  afTembled  for  creating 
of  magiftrates,  eftablifhing  of  laws,  or  deliberating  of  publick 
affairs,  they  were  divided  into  centuries ;  and  to  the  end  their 
fuffrages  might  be  more  eafily  collected,  they  voted  by  centuries: 
this  was  done  in  the  campus  martius;  and  thefe  aflemblies  were 
hence  called  cornitia  centuriata. 

The  Roman  cohorts  were  diftributed  into  decuries,  commanded 
by  decurions;  and  centuries ,  by  centurions.  Each  cohort  con- 
fifted  of  fix  centuries ,  and  a  legion  of  fixty.  See  Cohort. 
Century,  in  chronology,  is  the  (pace  of  one  hundred  years. 
Church  hiftory  is  computed  chiefly  by  centuries ,  commencing 
from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  firft  century,  the  fathers  of  the  fecond 
century,  the  councils  of  the  third  century ,  &c.  See  Council, 
Fathers,  &c. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg ,  a  celebrated  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  divi 
ded  into  thirteen  centuries ,  containing  thirteen  hundred  years, 
ending  at  1298;  compiled  by  feveral  learned  proteftants  of  Mag 
deburg. 

The  chief  of  the  centuriators ,  was  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus.  It 
is  faid  Baronius  undertook  his  annals,  purely  to  oppofe  the  Mag¬ 
deburg  centuriators. 

CEPHALiEA.  See  Cephalalgia. 

CEPHALIC,*  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  head;  or  its  parts.  See  Head. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  xei paKix,®-,  formed  of  /.upaw 1,  caput,  head. 
Cephalics,'  or  Cephalic  Medicines ,  are  fuch  as  are  proper  for 
diforders  of  the  head.  See  Cordial. 

Thefe  are  generally  of  a  volatile,  fpirituous,  or  aromatic  nature, 
or  at  leaft  joined  with  fuch  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice,  by 
the  volatility  of  their  particles  insinuating  into  the  nerves,  and 
mixing  with  the  animal  fpirits  diredly,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
circulation.  Fixed  bodies  can  only  become  cephalic  by  accident. 
Thus,  fpifit  of  lavender  is  fuppofed  diredly  to  ad  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  palate,  £sY.  upon  which  account,  it  is  frequently  taken 
dropped  on  fujgar,  or  bread :  and  fal  volatile,  by  fmelling  to,  is 
fuppofed  to  beafiiftant  to  the  head,  by  its  volatile  particles  enter¬ 
ing  the  olfadory  nerves.  As  to  aromatic  cephalics,  as  the  fpecies 
of  diambra,  powder  of  degutetu,  nutmeg,  &c.  they  ad  chiefly 
by  their  aromatic  parts  warming  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  increa- 
fing  their  vibrations,  by  which  the  nervous  fluid  circulates  more 
freely.  See  Aromatic. 

Cephalic  Vein,  in  anatomy,  is  a  vein  of  the  arm  between  the 
skin  and  the  mufcles,  divided  into  two  branches,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  external  goes  down  to  the  wrift,  where  it  joins  the 
bafilica,  and  turns  up  to  the  back  of  the  hand :  the  internal 
branch,  together  with  afprigof  the  bafilica,  makes  the  mediana. 
•—See  Tab.  Anat.  (angeiol.)  fig.  6.  lit.  n.  See  alfo  Vein. 

It  is  thus  called,  in  regard  the  antients  ufed  to  open  it  in  difor¬ 
ders  of  the  head  ;  from  a  miftaken  notion  that  it  had  a  nearer 
concern  with  the  head  than  any  of  the  other  veins. 
CEPHALALGIA,  in  medicine,  is  underftood,  in  the  general,  of 
anyhead-ach;  but  properly  fignifies,  only  a  frefh  one.— When 
it  becomes  inveterate,  it  is  called  cephalcea ;  and,  when  it  only 
poftefles  half  the  head,  hemicrania.  SeeHEAD-ACH. 
CEPHALOPHARYNGEI,  in  anatomy,  two  mufcles  of  the 
orifice  of  the  oefophagus  called  the  Pharynx.  See  Mus 

OLE. 

They  have  their  origin  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the 
firft  vertebra ;  and  are  inlerted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  ferving  to  draw  it  upwards  and  backwards.  See  Pter  y- 
Gopharyngjeus. 

CEPHEUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hcmi 
fpherej  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  thirteen ;  in 
Tycho’s  eleven;  in  Hevelius’s  forty  ;  in  the  Britanic  catalogue 
thirty-five.  The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magni¬ 
tudes,  &c.  whereof,  are  as  follow : 


Names  and  Situations  of 

fftLongitude. 

Latitude. 

the  Stars. 

CrQ 

3 

CO 

• 

_ 

In  the  preced.  foot 

®  4  H , 

b  28  50  35 

®  •  // 
75  27  46 

In  the  preced.  arm 

T  0  39  5 

73  56  57 

In  the  bend  of  the  preced.  arm 

0  14  30 

7l  45  45 

*4  58  25 

74  5  20 

In  the  preced.  fhoulder 

8  3i  3 

68  56  8 

5 

14  18  55 

69  59  15 

In  the  girdle,  againft  the  preced.  fide 

20  30  19 

70  2  57 

b  1  18  35 

7 1  8  15 

T  10  42  1 1 

66  47  28 

*  •  . 

10  5  8 

65  29  2 

io 

b  4  4  37 

70  15  33 

r  9  35  24 

65  2  27 

b  7  16  41 

70  22  40 

That  preced.  the  tiafa 

r  4  7  6 

61  39  14 

I  f 

7  41  48 

61  52  51 

x5 

In  cepheus’s  neck 

10  58  16 

62  54  22 

b  10  27  45 

69  22  27 

In  the  bread 

Y  19  55  16 

65  45  41 

15  33  22 

64  1 8  27 

16  29  2 

64  36  41 

20 

Middle  of  3  in  the  tiara 

9  40  7 

61  9  27  i 

North,  and  fmall.  of  the  fame 

11  41  33 

61  54  25 

South,  in  the  tiara 

8  42  5 

59  58  31 

b  8  40  54 

68  25  29 

Y  18  32  2 

63  24  27 

25 

That  following  the  tiara 

24  5  28 

63  57  16 

13  20  14 

59  32  5°  4 

Between  the  feet,  double 

b  2§  30  IO 

68  31  58 

26  37  31 

68  23  7  c 

Y  22  54  40 

62  2  IO 

30 

Preced.  in  the  following  arm 

b  13  24  51 

66  59  34 

Y  28  58  46 

62  36  40 

In  the  following  leg 

b  19  16  3 

65  31  44 

Latter  in  the  hind  arm 

5  42  36 

61  23  20 

In  the  hind  foot 

b  25  48  15 

64  36  47 

35 

4  5 
4  5 

4 
6 

3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 


5 

6 

S 


6 

4 

5 
7 


CEPI  Corpus ,  in  law,  a  return  made  by -the  fheriff,  upon  a  capias, 
or  other  procefs  to  the  like  purpofe ;  fignifying,  that  he  hath 
taken  the  body  of  the  party.  See  Return. 

CERATE,*  Ceratum,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  unguent,  or  lini¬ 
ment,  made  of  oil  and  wax ;  ufed  externally  in  feveral  difeafes, 
efpecially  thole  of  the  skin.  See  Unguent. 

*  It  takes  its  name  from  its  capital  ingredient,  wax,  called  in  La¬ 
tin,  cera. 

Its  confiftence  is  thicker  than  that  of  a  liniment ;  the  laft  hav¬ 
ing  ufually  two  ounces  of  wax  to  two  of  oil ;  but  the  cerate,  four 
of  wax  to  two  of  oil.  See  Liniment;  yet  it  is  thinner  than  a 
plafter.  See  Em  plaster. 

There  are  cerates  of  various  kinds,  refrigerative ,  Jlomachic,  kc 
cerate  of  fulphur,  of  fantal,  rejlringent  cerate  of  bricks ,  divine  ce¬ 
rate,  kc. 

There  is  a  particular  one,  called  the  refrigerative  cerate  of  Ga¬ 
len,  made  of  white  wax  and  oleum  rofat.'omphacin. 
CERATION,  Ceratio,  in  chymiftry,  the  operation  of  waxino-. 
See  the  article  Waxing. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,*  Ki&tToyAatro-ov,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of 
mufcles  of  the  tongue,  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cowper  : The 
“  ceratoghjjum  has  a  broad  flefliy  origination,  at  the  fuperior  part 
“  of  the  oshyoides,  laterally;  whence  it  afcends  to  its  infertion 
“  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  This,  with  its  partner,  ading, 
“  draw  the  tongue  into  the  mouth  diredly :  if  only  one  of  them 
“  ad,  it  moves  the  tongue  on  one  fide. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  horn,  and  yAwtrca, 

tongue  j  its  form  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  horn.  ’ 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry.  A  Crofs  Cercele,  is  a  crofs,  which 
opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways,  like  a  ram’s  horns. 
See  Cross; 

CERDONIANS,  ancient  hereticks,  who  maintained  moft  of  the 
errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturninus,  and  the  Manichees.  See 
Manichee,  and  Gnostic. 

They  took  their  name  from  their  leader  Cerdon,  a  Syrian,  who 
came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pope  Hyginus ;  and  there  abjured 
his  errors:  but  in  appearance  only;  for  he  was  afterwards  con- 
vided  of  perfifting  in  them,  and  accordingly  caft  out  of  the 
church  again. 

Cerdon  afterted  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil- 
this  laft,  according  to  him,  was  creator  of  the  world,  and  the* 
God  that  appeared  under  the  old  law.  The  firft,  whom  he  cal¬ 
led  unknown,  was  the  father  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  who,  he  taught 
was  only  incarnate  in  appearance,  and  was  not  born  of  a  virgin  • 
nor  did  he  fuffer  death  but  in  appearance.  He  denied  the  refur- 
redion,  and  rejeded  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  as  com¬ 
ing  from  an  evil  pnnciple.  Marcion,  his  difciple,  fucceeded him 
inhiserrors.  See  Marcionites. 
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CERE  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  of  Ceres,  instituted  by  Trip- 
tolemus,  fon  of  Ccleus,  king  of  Eleufine  in  Attica,  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  been  inftru£ted  by  Ceres,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  his  nurfe,  in  the  art  of  cultivating  corn,  and  making 

bread.  „  , 

There  were  two  feafts  of  this  kind  at  Athens ;  the  one  called 

Eleufnia ,  the  other  Tbefmphoria .  See  the  article  Eleusi- 

What  both  agreed  in,  and  was  common  to  all  the  cerealia ,  was, 
that  they  were  celebrated  with  a  world  of  religion  and  purity ; 
fo  that  it  was  efteemed  a  great  pollution  to  meddle,  on  thofe  days, 
in  conjugal  matters.  See  Abstinence. 

It  was  not  Ceres  alone  that  was  honoured  here,  but  alfo  Bacchus. 
The  victims  offered  were  hogs,  by  reafon  of  the  wafte  they 
make  in  the  products  of  the  earth:  whether  there  was  any  wine 
offered,  or  not,  is  matter  of  much  debate  among  the  criticks. 
Plautus  and  Macrobius  feem  to  countenance  the  negative  fide ; 
Cato  and  Virgil  the  pofitive.  Macrobius  fays,  indeed,  they  did 
not  offer  wine  to  Ceres;  but  mulfum,  which  was  a  compofition 
of  wine  and  honey  boiled  up  together  :  and  that  the  facrifice 
made  on  the  2ift  of  December  to  that  goddefs  and  Hercules, 
was  a  pregnant  fow,  together  with  cakes  and  mulfum  :  and  that 
this  is  what  Virgil  means  by  Miti  Baccho.  Vide  Salmafius,  Lam- 
bin,  &c. 

The  cerealia  palled  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  who  held 
them  for  eight  days  fucceffively ;  commencing,  as  generally  held, 
on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  April.  It  was  the  women  alone  who 
were  concerned  in  the  celebration,  all  dreffed  in  white  :  the  men, 
likewife  in  white,  were  only  fpe&ators.  They  eat  nothing  till 
after  fun-fet ;  in  memory  of  Ceres,  who  in  her  fearch  after  her 
daughter,  took  no  repaid  but  in  the  evening. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the  defolation  was  fo  great  at  Rome, 
that  there  were  no  women  to  celebrate  the  feaft,  by  reafon  they 
were  all  in  mourning;  fo  that  it  was  omitted  that  year. 
CEREBELLUM,  or  Cere  be l,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of 
the  brain. — -See  Tab.  Anat.  (ofteol.)  fig.  5.  litt.  cc.  fee  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Brain. 

The  cerebellum  is  efteemed  a  kind  of  little  brain  by  itfelf,  as  the 
word  imports,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  cerebrurn. 

It  is  placed  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  skull,  underneath 
the  hind  part  of  the  brain,  or  cerebrum  :  it  lies  open  to  the  ce¬ 
rebrum  at  bottom  ;  but  at  top  is  feparated  from  it  by  a  dupiica- 
ture  of  the  dura  mater.  Its  figure  fomewhat  refembles  a  flat 
bowl,  broader  than  long. 

Its  fubftance  is  harder,  drier,  and  more  folid  than  that  of  the 
brain,  but  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind ;  being  compofed  like 
it,  of  a  cortical,  or  glandulous ;  and  a  medullary  part:  the 
branches  of  which  laft,  when  opened,  referable  thofe  of  a  tree, 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  kind  of  ftem,  which 
runs  quite  through  it.  Its  colour  is  yellowifh,  that  of  the  brain 
whiter. 

Its  furface  is  unequal,  and  furrowed,  but  not  fo  much  as  that  of 
the  cerebrum  ;  appearing  rather  as  if  laminated,  like  fome  fhells  ; 
the  middle  circles  being  the  largeft  anddeepeft:  between  the  la- 
minae  are  duplicatures  of  the  pia  mater.  The  fore  and  hind  parts 
of  the  cerebellum  are  terminated  by  apophyfes ;  called  vermifor- 
mes,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  worms :  it  is  joined  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  by  two  procefles,  called  by  Willis,  Pe- 
dunculi.  See  Pedunculi. 

Befides  thefe,  are  two  or  three  other  medullary  procefles,  which 
pafling  acrofs  the  medulla  oblongata,  form  an  arch ;  from  the 
difeoverer  called  pons  varolii.  See  Pons  Varolii. 

The  blood-veffels  of  the  cerebellum  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  cerebrum ;  and  its  ufe  the  fame,  viz.  to  feparate  the  nervous 
juice  from  the  blood,  and  convey  it  through  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body. 

Dr.  Willis,  however,  diftinguifhes  between  the  fun&ions  of  the 
cerebrum ,  and  cerebellum  ;  making  the  firft  the  principle  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motions,  and  actions ;  and  the  laft  the  principle  of  in¬ 
voluntary  ones,  viz.  that  of  refpiration,  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lAc.  See  Motion. 

It  is  commonly  aflerted,  that  a  wound  either  in  the  cortex,  or 
medulla  of  the  cerebellum ,  is  mortal ;  which  it  is  not  in  the  brain, 
from  which  there  have  been  entire  parts  taken  away  without 
harm.  The  truth  is,  we  have  inftances  of  people  living,  not 
only  without  any  cerebrum,  but  alfo  without  any  cerebellum. 
See  Brain. 

CEREBRUM,  in  anatomy,  the  brain,  properly  fo  called ;  in  con- 
tra-diftiniftion  from  the  cerebellum.  See  Brain. 
CEREMONY,*  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  actions,  forms  and  cir- 
cumftances,  ferving  to  render  a  thing  more  magnificent  and  fo- 
lemn. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Caremonia ,  quafi  Cereris  mu- 
via,,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ceremonies  ufed  in 
making  the  offerings  to  Ceres :  or  by  reafon  the  firft  religious 
ceremonies  were  thofe  of  Ceres:  hence  Cicero  calls  Cererem 
antiquijjimam,  religiofejjimam  principem  omnium  facrorum,  qu& 
apud  omnes  gentes  fiunt.  Valerius  Maximus  derives  it  from  Cure 
and  muni  a :  Cyry  was  a  little  town  near  Rome,  where  the  Ro¬ 
mans  made  offerings  to  the  gods,  with  uncommon  ardor  and 
ofncioufnefs,  on  occanon  of  the  fear  they  were  in  of  the  Gauls, 
who  then  lay  before  Rome.  Others  deduce  it  from  Cerus,  an 
* 


ancient  Latin  word,  which  fignifies  holy  or  facred:  fome  from 
the  Greek  yjti^nv  to  rejoice. 

CERINTHIANS,  antient  hereticks,  who  denied  the  deity  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift. — They  took  their  name  from  Cerinthus,  one  of  the 
firft  herefiarchs  in  the  church,  being  cotemporary  with  St.  John. 
See  Ebionites. 

Cerinthus  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  circumcifion,  as  well  as 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  St.  Epiphanius  fays,  he  was  the 
head  of  a  fa&ion  which  rofe  at  Jerusalem  againft  St.  Peter,  on 
account  of  fome  uncircumcifed  perfons  with  whom  that  apoftle 
had  eat.  He  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  mere  man,  born 
of  Jofeph  and  Mary;  but  that  in  his  baptifm,  a  celeftial  virtue 
defeended  on  him  in  form  of  a  dove ;  by  means  whereof  he  was 
confecrated  by  the  holy  fpirit,  and  made  Chrift.  It  was  by 
means  of  this  celeftial  virtue,  therefore,  that  he  wrought  fo  ma¬ 
ny  miracles;  which,  as  he  received  it  from  heaven,  quitted  him 
after  his  paflion,  and  returned  to  the  place  whence  it  came  :  fo 
that  Jefus,  whom  he  called  a  pure  man ,  really  died  and  rofe  a- 
gain  ;  but  that  Chrift,  who  was  diftinguifhed  from  Tefus,  did 
not  fuffer  at  all. 

Some  authors  aferibe  the  book  of  the  Apocalypfe  to  Cerinthus  ; 
adding,  that  he  put  it  off  under  the  name  of  St.  John,  the  better 
to  authorize  his  reveries  touching  Chrift’s  reign  in  the  flefh  :  and 
it  is  even  certain  he  publifhed  fome  works  of  this  kind,  under  the 
title  of  Apocalypfe.  See  Apocalypse. 

St.  Epiphanius  obferves,  that  when  a  Cerinthian  died  without 
baptifm,  another  perfon  was  baptized  in  his  ftead. 

They  received  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  to  countenance  their 
dodfrine  of  circumcifion,  from  Chrift’s  being  circumcifed  ;  but 
they  omitted  the  genealogy.  They  difearded  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  becaufe  that  apoftle  held  circumcifion  abolifhed. 

CEROMA,  originally  denoted  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax,  with 
which  the  ancient  wreftlers  rubbed  themfelves,  not  only  to  make 
their  limbs  more  fleek,  and  lefs  capable  of  being  laid  hold  of,  but 
more  pliable,  and  fit  for  exercife.  See  Athleta,  &c. 

CERTIFICATE,  a  teftimony  given  in  writing,  to  aflure  and  no¬ 
tify  the  truth  of  any  thing  to  a  court  of  juftice,  or  the  like.  See 
T  estimonial. 

CERTITUDE,  is  properly  a  quality  of  the  judgment,  importing 
an  adhefion  of  the  mind  to  the  propofition  we  affirm ;  or  the 

•  ftrength  wherewith  we  adhere  to  it.  See  Truth,  &c. 

Certitude  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  evidence  that  produces 
it  :  the  evidence  is  in  the  things  that  the  mind  fees  and  confiders, 
i.  e.  in  the  ideas:  Certitude  is  in  the  judgment  the  mind  makes 
of  thofe  ideas.  See  Evidence,  and  Assent, 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifti  two  kinds  of  Certitude:  the  one  of 
Speculation ,  arifing  from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  ;  the  other  of 
Adhefion ,  which  arifes  from  the  importance  thereof:  this  laft: 
they  apply  to  matters  of  faith.  See  Adhesion. 

Further,  the  fchools  diftinguifh  three  other  kinds  of  certitude , 
with  regard  to  the  three  different  kinds  of  evidence  whence  they 
arife. 

Metaphyfical  Cv.rtitvd'E,  is  that  arifing  from  a  metaphyfical  evi¬ 
dence  :  fuch  is  that  a  geometrician  has  of  the  truth  of  this  propo¬ 
fition,  “  That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
“  right  ones.” 

P hyfical  Certitude,  is  that  arifing  from  phyfical  evidence :  fuch 
is  that  a  man  has  that  there  is  fire  on  his  hand,  when  he  fees  it 
blaze,  and  feels  it  burn. 

Moral  Certitude,  is  that  founded  on  moral  evidence:  fuch  is 
that  a  perfon  has,  that  he  has  got,  or  loft  a  caufe,  when  his  attor¬ 
ney  and  friends,  fend  him  exprefs  notice  of  it,  or  a  copy  of  the 
judgment,  hfc. 

Moral  Certitude ,  is  frequently  equivalent  to  metaphyfical  Certi¬ 
tude.  Thus,  a  criminal  who  hears  the  fentence  read  frequently 
makes  no  doubt  either  of  his  condemnation  or  execution  ;  and 
yet  has  nothing,  here,  beyond  a  moral  certitude ;  for  metaphyfi¬ 
cal  certitude  he  has  none :  neither  has  he  any  phyfical  certitude , 
except  as  to  what  relates  to  the  reading  of  the  fentence,  and  the 
action  of  the  executioner  when  he  takes  him  into  his  pofleffion. 
In  the  Philofophical  'Tranfaflians ,  we  have  an  algebraic  calculation 
of  the  degrees  of  moral  certitude ,  arifing  from  human  teftimony 
in  all  its  cafes ;  whether  immediate,  mediate,  concurring,  oral, 
or  written. 

The  author  thereof  fhews,  that  if  the  report  pafs  through  feve¬ 
ral  reporters  hands  ere  it  arrive,  each  conveying  4  of  certitude  ; 
after  12  tranfmiffions,  it  will  only  be  as  4,  or  an  equal  lay, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not :  if  the  proportion  of  certitude  be 
fixed  at  41-y,  it  will  come  to  half  from  the  70  th  hand;  if  at 
rs4r>  from  the  695th  hand. 

b  or  concurring  evidences,  if  two  reporters  have  each  4.  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  they  will  both  give  an  affuranceof  *4,  or  of  35  to  1 ;  if 
three,  of-|-f4:  anc*  the  co-atteftation  of  10  would  give  Jl-i,  of 
certainty;  that  of  a  20th,  He  fhews,'  farther/that 

if  there  be  fix  particulars  in  a  narrative,  all  equally  .remarkable  ; 
and  that  he  to  whom  the  report  is  given  has  4,.  of  certitude  for 
the  whole;  there  is  35  to  1  againft  the  failure  in  any  one  cer¬ 
tain  particular. 

He  proceeds  to  compute  the  certainty  of  tradition,  both  oral 
and  written,  in  whole  and  in  part ;  fucceffively  tranfmitted, 
and  alfo  co-attefted  by  feveral  fucceffions  of  tranfmittents.  See 
Tradition. 
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CERT-MONEY,  Head-Money,  or  a  common  fine,  paid  year¬ 
ly  by  the  refiants  of  feveral  manors  to  the  lords  thereof;  and 
fometimes  to  the  hundred,  pro  Certo  Leta,  for  the  certain  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  leet. — This,  in  ancient  records,  is  called  Certum 
Lcta. 

CERVICAL*  Nerves ,  are  feven  pair  of  nerves,  fo  called,  as  ha¬ 
ving  their  origin  in  the  Cervix  or  neck.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (ofteol.) 
fig.  6.  lit.  See  alfo  the  article  Nerve. 

*  They  are  thus  called  from  the  Latin  Cervix ,  neck.  See 
Cervix. 

The  firft  pair  arifes  between  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebrae  of  the 
neck ;  and  contrary  to  the  reft,  come  out  before  and  behind  : 
whereas  the  other  fix  pair  come  out  laterally  from  the  jointures 
of  the  vertebrae,  through  particular  perforations :  this  firft  pair 
goes  to  the  mufeles  of  the  head  and  ear.  The  fecond  pair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Willis,  contributes  the  main  branch  towards  the 
formation  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerves ;  which,  according  to 
Vieuflens,  fpring  only  from  the  fourth  and  fixth  pair.  The  three 
laft  pair,  joining  with  the  two  firft  of  the  dorfum,  or  thorax, 
make  the  brachial  nerves.  All  the  cervical  nerves  fend  innu¬ 
merable  branches  to  the  mufeles,  and  other  parts  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  fhoulders. 

Cervical  Veffels ,  among  antomifts,  denote  the  arteries,  veins, 
idfe.  which  pafs  through  the  vertebrae  and  mufeles  of  the  neck, 
up  to  the  skull.  See  V  e  s  s  e  l  . 

CERVICALES  Defcendentes ,  a' pair  of  mufeles,  antagonifts  to  the 
facro-lumbares ;  coming  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Moft  authors  reckon  thefe,  though  improperly,  a  produdfion 
and  part  of  the  facro-lumbus.  See  Sacrolumbaris. 

CERVIX,  in  anatomy,  properly  denotes  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  ;  as  contra-diftinguifhed  from  the  fore-part,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Jugulum ,  or  the  throat.  See  Neck. 

Cervix  of  the  Uterus ,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  that  oblong  canal, 
or  paflage  between  the  internal  and  external  orifices,  and  which 
receives  and  inclofes  the  penis  like  a  fheath,  whence  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Vagina.  See  Uterus,  and  Vagina. 

The  Cervix  Uteri ,  in  maids,  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  time 
of  the  menfes  ;  fcarce  wide  enough  to  admit  a  goofe’s  quill :  its 
inner  extremity  is  called  the  Ofculum  Internum ,  which  is  kept 
fealed  up  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter,  ifluing  from  the  glands 
about  it.  See  Matrix. 

CERUMEN,  a  thick,  vifeous,  bitter,  excrementitious  humour, 
feparated  from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed  in  the  meatus 
auditorius,  or  outer  paflage  of  the  ear. 

This  is  alfo  called  Cerumen  aurium ,  in  Englifh,  Ear-wax.  See 

Ear. 

CERUSSE,  or  Ceruse,  a  white  calx  of  lead,  ufed  in  painting, 
and  cofmeticks ;  made  by  calcining  that  metal,  in  the  vapour  of 
vinegar.  See  Calcination. 

Cerujfe  is  made  of  thin  laminae,  or  plates  of  lead,  made  up  into 
rolls,  and  fo  placed  as  to  receive  and  imbibe  the  fumes  of  vinegar, 
contained  in  a  veflel  fet  over  a  moderate  fire.  See  Lead. 

The  laminae  are,  by  means  hereof,  converted  into  a  white  ruft ; 
which  they  gather  together,  and  grinding  it  up  with  water,  form 
into  little  cakes.  Cardan  (hews  how  to  make  Cerujfe  of  tin  and 
urine.  See  White  Lead. 

Cerujfe  makes  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the 
painters,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours.  It  makes  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  fucus  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  the  complexion. 
Taken  inwardly,  it  is  a  dangerous  poifon ;  and  foon  fhews  its 
malignity  on  the  outfide  ;  fpoiling  the  breath  and  teeth,  and  ha- 
ftening  wrinkles,  and  the  fymptoms  of  old  age. 

The  beft  cerujfe ,  is  that  of  Venice  ;  but  this  is  rare:  that  chiefly 
ufed,  is  either  Englifh  or  Dutch,  both  of  which  have  more  marl 
in  them  than  white  lead ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  better  of  the 
two. — Fallopius  fpeaks  of  a  mineral  cerujfe ,  but  every  body  elfe 
takes  it  to  be  factitious. 

CESAR.  See  the  article  Cjesar. 

CESARIAN  Section.  See  Caesarian  Section. 

CESSAVIT,  a  writ  which  lies  in  divers  cafes;  upon  this  general 
ground,  that  he  againft  whom  it  is  brought,  has  for  two  years 
ceafed  or  negleCted  to  perform  fuch  fervice,  or  pay  fuch  rent,  as 
he  is  obliged  to  by  his  tenure  ;  and  has  not  upon  his  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  fufficient  goods  or  chattels  to  be  diftrained. 

A  Cejfavit  only  lies  for  annual  fervice,  rent,  and  fuch  like,  not 
homage  or  fealty.— The  forms  and  fpecies  of  Cejfavit  are  vari¬ 
ous  ;  as  Cejfavit  de  Cantaria ,  Cejfavit  de  Feodifirma ,  Cejfavit  per 
Biennium.  See  Cessor. 

CESSION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  an  a£t  whereby  a  perfon  furrenders  up, 
and  tranfmits  to  another  perfon,  a  right  which  belonged  to  him- 
felf. 

Ceffon  is  a  general  term,  the  fpecies  whereof  are,  a  Surrender , 
Relinquijhment ,  Transfer ,  and  Subrogation  ;  which  fee. 

Cession  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  civil  law,  for  a  voluntary  and 
legal  furrender  of  a  perfon’s  effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  im- 
prifonment.  See  Bankruptcy. 

This  practice  ftill  obtains  in  France,  and  other  countries ;  and 
is  done  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted  in  favour  of  the  poor 
and  honeft.  The  Ceffon  carried  with  it  a  mark  of  infamy,  and 
obliged  the  perfon  to  wear  a  green  cap,  or  bonnet ;  at  Lucca  an 
orange  one :  to  negleCt  this,  was  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the 


ceffon.  This  was  originally  intended  to  fignify,  that  the  Cejfo- 
nary  was  become  poor  through  his  own  folly.  See  Cap. 

The  Italian  lawyers  deferibe  the  ceremony  of  ceffon  to  confift  in 
ftriking  the  bare  breech  three  times  againft  a  ftone,  called  Lapii 
Vituperii ,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge.  Formerly  it  confifted  in 
giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  in  court ;  the  ancients  ufing  to 
carry  at  their  girdles  the  chief  utenfils  wherewith  they  got  their 
living ;  as  the  ferivener  his  eferitore,  the  merchant  his  bag,  &c. 
See  Bankrupt. 

The  form  of  ceffon  among  the  ancient  Romans  and  Gauls  was 
as  follows.  The  Cejftonary  gathered  up  duft  in  his  left  hand, 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe,  and  ftandingon  the  threfhold, 
holding  the  door-poft  in  his  right  hand,  threw  the  duft  back 
oyer  his  fhoulders,  then  ftripping  into  his  fhirt,  and  quitting 
his  girdle  and  bags,  he  jumped  with  a  pole  over  a  hedge  ;  hereby 
letting  the  world  know,  that  he  had  nothing  left,  and  that  when 
he  jumped,  all  he  was  worth  was  in  the  air  with  him. 

This  was  the  ceffon  in  criminal  matters :  in  civil  cafes,  it  was 
fufficient  to  lay  a  broom,  fwitch,  or  broken  ftraw  on  the 
threfhold.  This  was  called  Chrenecruda  per  durpillum  &  fefu- 
ca?n.  See  Investiture. 

Cession,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  is  one  manner  of  vacating  or 
voiding  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice.  See  Vacancy,  and  Bene¬ 
fice. 

Ceffon  is  an  implicit  kind  of  refignation,  underftood  where  a  per¬ 
fon  does  fomeadt,  or  takes  on  himfelf  fome  charge,  which  is  in- 
confiftent  with  his  holding  the  benefice  he  was  before  poffefled 
of.  See  Resignation. 

By  the  ftatute,  if  a  clerk  have  one  benefice  of  8  /.  per  annum 
value,  and  takes  another,  of  what  value  foever,  with  cure  of 
fouls,  and  without  difpenfation,  the  former  living  is,  ipfo  fado9 
void  :  and  this  kind  of  voidance  of  a  living  is  called  ceffon. 

What  is  called  ceffon  in  other  benefices,  is  called  creation  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  bifhoprick  ;  for  if  an  incumbent  be  made  a  bifhop, 
his  benefice  is  faid  to  be  void  by  creation.  See  Bishop. 

CESSIONARY,  a  Bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt,  and  Ces¬ 
sion. 

CESSOR,  in  law,  one  dilatory,  and  delinquent  in  his  duty,  or 
fervice,  and  who  thereby  incurs  the  danger  of  the  law,  and  is 
liable  to  have  the  writ  Cejfavit  brought  againft  him.  See  Ces¬ 
savit. 

Where  it  is  faid  the  tenant  cejfeth ,  it  is  meant  he  ceafeth  to  do  his 
duty,  or  fervice  to  which  he  Is  bound. 

CESTUI,  a  French  term,  literally  fignifying  He,  or  Him ;  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  our  old  law-writings.  Thus, 

Cestul  qui  Trufl,  is  he  who  has  lands  in  truft,  U'c.  committed  to 
him  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

Cestui  qui  Vie ,  one  for  whole  life  any  lands  or  tenements  are 
granted. 

Cestui  qui  Ufe ,  he  to  whofe  ufe  another  man  is  infeoffed  in  lands 
or  tenements. 

CESTUS,*  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  embroidered  girdle  worn 
by  Venus,  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  charming  and  conciliating 
love.  See  Girdle. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  Ceflum,  and  Cefon  :  It  comes  from  the 
Greek  xgr©-,  a  Girdle-,  or  other  thing  embroidered,  or  wrought 
with  the  needle :  whence  alfo  Inceflus  ;  a  term  ufed  at  firft  for 
any  naughtinefs  by  undoing  the  girdle,  &c.  but  now  reftrained 
to  that  between  perfons  near  akin.  See  Incest. 

CESTUS,  or  Ctestus,  was  ^lfo  a  large  leathern  gantlet,  garnifhed 
with  lead,  ufed  in  the  combats  or  exercifes  of  the  ancient  Ath- 
letae.  See  CiES t us. 

CESURE,  or  Caesura,  in  poetry.  SeeCiEsuRA. 

CETACEOUS,*  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  applied  to  all  large 
fea  fifties,  and  beafts,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  whale. 
See  Fish  and  Whale. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  Cetus,  whale. 

The  horn  ufually  called  the  Unicorn's  Horn ,  is  found  to  be  the 
tooth  of  a  cetaceous  filh  in  the  icy  fea,  called  Narval.  See  U- 
NICORN. 

CETERIS  Paribus.  See  Cjeteris  Paribus. 

CETUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  IVhale  ;  a  large  conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  under  Pifces,  and  next  the  water  of  Aqua¬ 
rius.  See  Constellation. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cetus ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are 
twenty-two;  in  Tycho’s  twenty-one;  in  Hevelius’s  twenty-two  - 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue  feventy-eight.  The  order,  names’ 
longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  idle,  whereof,  are  as  follows.  * 

Names  and  ftuations  of 
the  fars. 
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CHACE,  o  o  f  Chase. 

CHAC1NG,  <T  See  \  Chasing. 

oi,Chacone,  a  kind  of  dance,  in  manner  c 
faraband,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  from 
Moors..  The  bafs  always  con  fills  of  four  notes,  which  proc 
in  conjunct  degrees :  and  whereon  they  make  divers  concc 
and  couplets,  with  the  fame  burden. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Spanilh  Chacona  ;  not  as  others  t 
r-tr  A  T?pn7^r°m  t^^ta^’an  Cecons,  a  blind  man,  the  inventor. 

r  f  . X)  orCnAUFFE-^  an  officer  in  chancery,  wh 
bufinefs  is  to  fit  the  wax  for  the  fealing  of  writs,  patents,  ; 

thenceh  SeeSEAG  and  Chancer- 
CHAGREEN,  or  Chagrin,  in  commerce.  See  the  arti 
Shagreen, 

CHAIN,  Catena,  a  feries  of  feveral  rings,  or  links,  fitted  ii 
one  another,  bee  Link. 


There  are  chains  of  divers  matters,  fixes,  forms,  and  for  divers 
ufes. — Ports,  rivers,  flreets,  &c.  are  clofed  with  iron  chains: 
rebellious  cities  are  punifhed  by  taking  away  their  chains ,  and 
barriers. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  are,  Chains  or ,  in  a  field. 
Gules.  The  occafion  hereof  is  referred  to  the  kings  of  Spain 
leagued  againft  the  Moors  ;  who  having  gained  a  celebrated 
victory  againft  them  in  1212,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  fpoils, 
the  magnificent  tent  of  Miralmumin  fell  to  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  j  as  being  the  firft  that  broke  and  forced  the  chains  there¬ 
of. 

A  gold  Chain,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  or  badges  of  the  dignity 
of  a  lord-mayor  of  London  ;  and  remains  to  the  perfon,  after 
his  being  diverted  of  that  magiftrature,  as  a  mark  he  has  parted 
the  Chair.  See  Mayor,  and  Alderman. 

Something  like  this,  Chorier  obferves,  obtained  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls  :  the  principal  ornament  of  their  perfons  in  power 
and  authority  was  a  gold  chain ,  which  they  wore  on  all  occa- 
fions  ;  and  even  in  battel  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  commdn 
foldiers.  Hijl.  cleDauph.  Lib.  III.  p.  130. 

Chain  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  firing,  of  twifted  wire;  ferving 
to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes,  and  other  valuable  toys  upon. 
See  W  atch. 

The  invention  of  this  piece  of  curious  work  is  owing  to  the  En- 
glifh ;  whence,  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  denominated  the  En- 
glijh  Chain.  It  is  but  of  very  late  years  that  foreigners  have  un¬ 
dertook  to  imitate  them,  and  hitherto  with  no  extraordinary 
fuccefs :  thofe  of  Paris  have  come  neareft.  Thefe  chains  are 
ufually  either  of  filver  or  gold,  fome  of  gilt  copper  ;  the  thread, 
or  wire  of  each  kind  to  be  very  fine. 

For  the  Fabrick ,  or  making  of  thefe  Chains  ;  a  part  of  the  wire  is 
folded  into  little  links  of  an  oval  form ;  the  longeft  diameter 
about  three  lines ;  the  fhorteft,  one.  Thefe,  after  they  have 
been  exactly  foldered,  are  again  folded  into  two ;  and  then  bound 
together,  or  interwove,  by  means  of  feveral  other  little  threads 
of  the  fame  thicknefs ;  fome  whereof,  which  pafs  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  imitate  the  warp  of  a  fluff ;  and  the  others,  which 
pafs  tranfverfe,  the  woof.  There  are  at  leaf!  four  thoufand  little 
links  in  a  chain  of  four  pendants ;  which  are  by  this  means, 
bound  fo  equally,  and  withal  fo  firmly  together,  that  the  eye  is 
deceived,  and  takes  the  whole  to  confift  of  one  entire  piece. 

Chain -Pump.  See  Pump,  and  Bur -Pump. 

Chain-iS'/W,  in  war,  two  bullets,  or  rather  half  bullets,  linked 
together  by  a  chain  :  their  ufe  at  fea  is  to  fhoot  down  yards,  or 
mails ;  or  to  cut  the  fhrouds,  or  any  other  rigging  of  a  fhip.  See 
Shot. 

Chain,  in  furveying,  is  a  meafure  confifting  of  a  certain  number 
of  links  of  iron  wire,  ufually  100 ;  ferving  to  take  the  dimenfions 
of  fields,  £sV.  by.  See  Measure,  and  Surveying. 

This  is  what  Merfenne  takes  to  be  the  arvipendium  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  See  Acre. 

The  Chain  is  of  various  dimenfions,  as  the  length  or  number  of 
links  varies  :  that  commonly  ufed  in  meafuring  land,  called  Gun¬ 
ter  s  Chain ,  is  in  length  four  poles,  or  perches ;  or  fixty-fix  foot, 
or  a  hundred  links ;  each  link  being  feven  inches  22.  See 
Perch,  Foot,  Yard,  £5V. 

That  ordinarily  ufed  for  large  diflances,  is  in  length  100  feet; 
each  link  one  foot. 

For  fmall  parcels,  as  gardens,  &c.  is  fometimes  ufed  a  fmall 
chain  of  one  pole,  or  lixteen  foot  and  a  half  length ;  each  link 
one  inch  !#-»-. 

Some,  in  lieu  of  chains,  ufe  ropes ;  but  thefe  are  liable  to  feve¬ 
ral  irregularities;  both  from  the  different  degrees  of  moifture, 
and  of  the  force  which  ftretches  them.  Schwenterus,  in  his 

^qpraftical  geometry,  tells  us,  he  has  obferved  a  rope  fixteen  foot 
long,  reduced  to  fifteen  in  an  hour’s  time,  by  the  mere  falling 
of  a  hoar  froft.  To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  Wolfius  di- 
reds,  that  the  little  ftrands  whereof  the  rope  confifts,  be  twifted 
contrary  ways,  and  the  rope  dipped  in  boiling  hot  oil,  and  when 
dry,  drawn  through  melted  wax.  A  rope  thus  prepared,  will 
not  get  or  lofe  any  thing  in  length,  even  though  kept  under  wa¬ 
ter  all  day. 

Ufe  of  the  Chain  in  furveying. — The  manner  of  applying  the  chain 
in  meafuring  lengths  is  too  popular  to  need  defeription.  In  en¬ 
tering  down  the  dimenfions  taken  by  the  chain ,  the  chains  and 
links  are  feparated  by  a  dot ;  thus  a  line  fixty  three  chains  fifty 
five  links  long,  is  wrote  63.55.  If  the  links  be  ftiort  of  10,  a 
cypher  is  prefixed ;  thus  10  chains.  Slinks,  are  wrote  10.08. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  field ,  &c.  the  dimenfions  whereof  are  given  in 
Chains  and  links,  ift,  Multiply  the  lines  by  one  another, 
according  to  the  rules  given  under  Area  ;  and  from  the  product 
cut  off  five  figures  towards  the  right ;  thofe  remaining  on  the 
left  will  be  acres.  See  Acre.  2dly,  Multiply  the  five  figures 
cutoff  by  four  ;  and  cutting  off  five  again  from  the  produdon 
the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  will  be  roods.  See  Rood. 
Laftly,  Multiply  the  five  thus  cut  off  by  forty  ;  and  cutting  off 
five,  as  before,  on  the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  are  fquare 
perches.  See  Perch. 

To  take  an  angle  DAE,  (Tab.  Surveying ,  fig.  1.)  by  the  Chain  : 
meafure  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  vertex  A  along  each  leg,  v.  g. 
to  d  and  c ;  then  meafure  the  diftance  d  c :  to  lay  this  down, 

draw 


C  H  A 


tlraw  AE  af  pleafure,  and  from  your  fcalc  fet  off  the  dilW 
mealured  on  it.  See  Scale. 

Then,  taking  in  your  compares  the  length  meafured  on  the  o- 
ther  /lde>  on  the  vertex  A,  as  a  center,  defcribe  an  arch  dc  :  and 
on  the  point  c,  as  a  center,  with  the  meafured  diftance  of  c  d, 
defcnbe  another  arch  a  b.  Through  the  point  where  this  inter! 
fecT  he  former  arch,  draw  a  line  AD.  So  is  the  angle  plotted; 

Sw  Chord  7’  ^  reqUired5  be  meafured  on  a  line  of  chords. 

Tot*h.  a  Pl™  or  Plot  °f  any  face,  as  ABODE,  (fig.  2.)  by  the 
Cham.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  place  by  eye?  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  feveral  fides  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE^eX’ down  the 

within  fide  t“e  refPeaive.Il“es  :  then  if  the  plan  be  to  be  taken 
\uthm  fide  of  the  place,  inftead  of  meafuring  the  angles  as  be 

fore  meafure  the  diagonals  AD,  BD.  Thus  wilf  the  figure 
thefnrUmedintr°  ^  tnangIes>  whofe  fides  are  all  known,  a°s  in 
the  methi"k.;e!nd  ”3y  **  'a'd  d°Wn  0"  paper>  accordi"S  t0 

f  t0.be  taken  w!thout  flde  tlle  place,  the  angles 

lines  RP  tak,e"  A  USi  f°r  the  a"Sfe  BC°.  P^nce  B’e 

1  nes  BC  and  CD  to  any  certain  equal  diftance,  v.g.  to  a  and 

m :  and  meafure  the  diftance  of  *  b.  Thus  have  you 
n  lfofceles  triangle  Cab ,  wherein  the  angle  a  C  b  :=:BCD  its 
oppofite  one  is  had:  thus  is  the  quantity  of  BCD  found,  and 
the  angle  laid  down  as  before. 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  difiance  beHveen  two  objects  inacceffible  in 
refpea  of  each  other.  From  fome  place,  as  C,  (fig.  3.)  whence 
the  common  diftance  to  each  objea  A  and  B,  is  acceffible  in  a 
right  line  ;  meafure  the  diftance  C  A,  which  fuppofe  fifty  chains  ; 

1?  ^,HUe  the  I!ne  to  D,  viz.  fifty  more  :  meafure  alfo  BC, 
which  fuppofe  thirty  chains ;  and  produce  the  line  to  E,  viz. 
thirty  more.  Thus  will  be  formed  the  triangle  CDE,  equal 
and  fimilar  to  the  triangle  ABC;  confequently  the  diftance 
iJB,  being  meafured,  will  give  the  inacceffible  diftance  requi- 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  dfiance  ofi  an  inacceffible  obi e SI,  v.  g.  the 
breadth  of  a  river.  On  one  fide  place  a  pole,  four  or  five  foot 
tgh,  perpendicularly,  having  a  flit  a-top,  with  a  ftrait  piece  of 
wire,  or  the  like,  two  or  three  inches  long,  put  through  the 

lame’  ,  .  Is  to^e  fllPPed  up  or  down,  till,  looking  alonw  it, 
you  ffind  it  point  full  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  ;  then  turn! 
ing  the  pole  with  the  wire  in  the  fame  direftion,  obferve  the 
point  on  the  dry  land,  to  which  it  points  when  looked  along  as 
before :  meafure  the  diftance  from  the  pole  to  this  laft  point  •  it 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  firft  required.  See  Surveying 
Protracting,  Plotting,  Theodolite,  &c. 

CHAIR,  Cathedra,  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  pulpit,  or  fug- 
geftum,  whence  the  prieft  fpoke  to  the  people.  See  Pulpit 
and  Cathedral.  ’ 

It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  place  whence  profeflors  and  regents  in  uni- 
verfities  deliver  their  Inures,  and  teach  the  fcience^to  their  pu¬ 
pils  :  Thus,  we  fay,  the  profeflor’s  Chair ,  the  do&or’s  Chair 
etc.  See  Professor,  i3c. 

Curule  Chair,  was  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a  carr,  wherein  were 
feated  the  prime  magiftrates  of  Rome,  and  thofe  to  whom  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  had  been  granted.  See  Curule. 

Chair  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Romanifts  to  certain  feafts,  held  an¬ 
ciently  in  commemoration  of  the  tranflation  of  the  fee,  or  feat 
of  the  vicarage  of  Chrift,  by  St.  Peter. 

The  perforated  Chair ,  wherein  the  new  elected  pope  is  placed 
F.  Mabillon  obferves,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome  :  but  the  orb 
gin  thereof  he  does  not  attribute,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the 
adventure  of  pope  Joan  ;  but  fays  there  is  a  myftery  in  it ;  and 
it  is  intended,  forfooth,  to  explain  to  the  pope  thofe  words  of 
feripture,  that  God  draws  the  poor  from  out  ofi  the  dull  and 

mirp 


mire . 

CHAIR-MAN,  the  prefident,  or  fpeaker  of  an  affembly,  com¬ 
pany,  &c .  See  President,  &c. 

"We  fay,  the  Chair-Man  of  a  committee,  Gfc.  See  Commit 

tee,  &c. 

CHAISE,  a  fort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  calafh.  See  Coach 
and  Carr. 

CHALASTIC  Medicines ,*  are  fuch  as  have  the  faculty  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  parts ;  when,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  tenfion 
or  fwelling,  they  occafion  pain.  J 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ya\a.u,  1 1 oof en,  relax 
Of  this  kind  are  butter,  and  many  “oils,  &c.  ‘See  Emolli¬ 
ent. 

CHALAZA,  among  naturalifts,  a  white  knotty  kind  of  ftrin^  at 
each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  "the  I 
membranes  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  too-ether 

See  Egg. 

Its  ufe,  according  to  Harvey,  is  to  be  as  it  were  the  poles  of  this 
microcofm,  and  the  connexion  of  all  the  membranes  twifted  and 
knit  together ;  whereby  the  liquors  are  not  only  conferved,  each 
in  its  place,  but  alfo  in  its  due  pofition  to  the  reft. 

Mr.  Derham  adds,  that  they  alio  ferve  to  keep  one  and  the  fame 
part  of  the  yolk  uppermoft,  let  the  egg  be  turned  which  way  it 
will ;  which  is  done  by  the  following  mechanifm  :  the  Chalaza: 
are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  whites  wherein  they  fwim  ;  and 
being  braced  to  the  membrane  of  the  yolk,  a  little  out  of  the  ak-  ^ 
is,  caufe  one  fide  of  the  yolk  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXVII. 
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yolk  being  thus  by  the  Chalaza  made  buoyant,  and  kept  fwim  - 
ming  in  the  midft  of  two  white,  is  by  its  own  heavy  fide  kept 
With  the  fame  fide  always  uppermoft:  which  uppermoft  fide 

he  imagines  to  be  that  whereon  the  Cicatricula  lies.  See  Cica- 
tricula. 

I  HUM,  Xatea vQof,  the  fame  with  vitriol.  See  Vi- 
S°me  have  alfo  ufed  Chalcanthum  corruptly  for  colcothaf,  orvi- 

r>rr  fXUblfied>  See  COLCOTHAR. 

HALCEDONY,  or  Calcedony.  See  the  article  Calce - 

t>ONY. 

CU^C!D1CB-  Chalcidicum,  or  Chalcedonium,*  in  the 
icn  architedture,  a  large  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  or  court  of  juftice. 

Fed  us  fays,  it  took  its  name  from  the  city  Chalcis ;  but  does  not 
give  the  reafon.  Philander  will  have  it  to  be  the  court,  or  tri- 
una  ,  where  affairs  of  money  and  coinage  were  regulated ;  fo 
called  from  ya^K®,  Brafs,  and  J'/nn,  Juftice.  Others  fay,  the 
money  was  ftruck  in  it ;  and  derive  the  word  from  ya.\K®,  and 
oik®,  HouJ'e.  ^ 

In  Vitruvius,  it  is  ufed  for  the  auditory  of  a  bafilica :  in  other  of 
the  ancient  writers,  for  a  hall,  or  apartment,  where  the  heathens 
r'™gJ’cd  their  gods  to  eat.  See  Basilica. 

GUALCmS  a  kind  of  vitriolic  mineral,  reddifti  like  copper, 
liable  and  having  yellow  finning  veins  within  :  otherwife  cal- 
ied  6 oleothar.  See  Colcothar,  and  Vitriol. 
t  has  the  tafte  of  vitriol,  melts  alone  in  a  crucible,  and  diffolves 

m  adueous  ]«qu°rs.  There  are  two  other  minerals, 
called  Mifi  and  Sory,  very  much  like  the  Chalcitis.  In  effect 

and  ZTT  ,COi;;OUnded  tbem  together ;  and  not  only  the  mi  ft 
or y,  but  alfo  the  melanteria ;  or  rather  they  imagined  a 

Ch)  y  6  ^ranfmutatI®n  of  the  four  minerals,  which  began  with 
it  fixed  beCame  mifi>  then  melanteria,  and  laftly  fory,  where 

The  moderns  make  thefe  four  diftiruft  matters ;  though  the  chief 
fference  between  them,  is  fuppofed  to  lie  in  the  different  tenuity 
or  groffnefs  of  their  fubftance.  7 

Some  fay  the  mifi  is  formed  on  the  Chalcitis,  as  verdigr-eafe  on 
copper,  being  properly  its  ruff;  and  that  Chalcitis  is  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  on  the  foty.  • 

This  is  certain,  they  are  all  found  in  copper-mines :  but  the  mo¬ 
dern  druggiffs  know  little  of  any  of  them  but  Chalcitis. 

tic  13  rJ>r°K-Sft  fr°m  Ge7nany:  k  is  veT  cauftic  and  efeharo- 
f  Jts  chief  ufe  Is  10  the  compofition  of  venice-treacle  •  in 

CIsfeLELNGRARvk™Y’  the  attofenSra™S  on  copper  and  brafs. 

CHALDEE,  or  Chaldaic,  Language,  that  fpoke  by  the  Chal- 
dmans  or  people  of  Chaldea.  See  Language.  7 
I  he  Chaldee  is  a  d-aledf  of  the  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew 

TJ  ^  ^  thc  rabbinical  -  called  Targum: 

There  are  three  Chaldee  paraphrafes  in  Walton's  polyelot ;  vh. 
that  0,  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan  fon  of  Uaie],  and  that  rf 

PARAPHKASE’  “d  Po--ox.  See  Yo 

CpA1fX0Nr’  Chalder,  or  Chaudron  of  coals  a  drv 
Englifh  meafure,  confifting  of  thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped  up  ac- 

Mea s u re-  bulhel  kePl  at  Gu‘H-haIl,  London.  ’  See 

The  chaldron  fliould  weigh  two  thoufand  pounds.— On  flfin 
board,  twenty-one  chaldrons  of  coals  are  allowed  to  the  fcore. 

CHALICE,  the  cup,  or  veffel  ufed  to  adminifter  the  wine  in 

in  the  eucharift ;  and,  by  the  Romanifts,  in  the  mate  Sec 
Cup. 

Bede  affirms,  that  the  Chalice,  ufed  by  Jefus  Chrift  at  the  fun 
per,  had  two  handles,  and  held  juft  half  a  pint;  which  the  an¬ 
cients  imitated.  In  the  primitive  times  the  chalices  were  of 
wood  :  pope  Zephyrine  firft  appointed  them  to  be  of  ft]ve r  and 
gold;  though  others  aferibe  this  to  Urban  I.  Leo  IV.  forbad  tin 
and  glafs;  as  did  likewife  the  council  of  Calcyth  in  England  • 
Horn,  Lindanus,  and  Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  had  feen  fome  of 
the  ancient  chalices  in  Germany,  obferve,  that  they  had  a  nine 
or  tube,  fitted  artfully  to  them,  through  which  the  people  ffirb 
ed,  inftead  of  drinking.  t  t  ‘ 

AL  d  whi,t'r  fl!b(tancc’  tlfua”y  reckoned  as  a  done  • 
but  Dr  Slare  thinks,  without  reafon ;  fmee,  when  examined  bi 
the  hydroftatical  balance,  it  is  found  to  want  much  of  the  w-ichr 
and  confiftence  of  a  real  Hone  :  fo  that  he  thinks  it  more 
ranked  among  the  boles.  See  Bole.  ^  ' 

This  he  obferves  to  be  the  cafe,  not  only  in  chalk,  but  various 
other  bodies,  taken  for  granted  to  be  (tones;  fome  whereof  are 
nearer  to  earth  than  done  ;  others  nothing  but  earth,  folphure 
metal,  13 c.  See  Stone,  Earth,  &c  1 

Chalk  is  of  two  forts ;  the  firft,  a  hard,' dry,  ftrong  chalk,  ufed 
for  making  ofhrne.  See  L,  ME.  The  oiher  a  folt,  undluous 
chalk,  ufed  to  manure  lands;  as  eafily  diftblving  with  rain  and 
froil  It  ,s  heft  for  cold,  four  ground,  and  promotes  , he  el  id¬ 
ing  °(  corn  ;  ,t  fweetens  grabs  foasto  caufe  cattle  to  fatten  foee, 
ddy,  and  cows  togive  thick  milk.  See  Manuring,  and  Soil 
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is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  as  an  aftringent,  art 

and  is  celebrated  for  curing  the  heait-b  5 


Chalk 

and  a  fweetner ; 
yond  any  thing  whatfoever 


See  Cardi  aLG  y. 

or  invitation  to  duel,  or  other  conv 


what 


CHALLENGE,*  a  cartel, 

bat.  See  Cartel,  Duel,  and  Combat. 

*  The  word  Challenge  was  anciently  latined  Calumnia. 

Challenge,  inlaw,  is  an  exception  made  to  jurors  who  are 
turned  to  pals  on  a  trial.  See  Juror. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors,  is  either  made  to  the  array,  or  to  ie  p  • 
to  the  array,  as  when  the  whole  number  is  excepted  aga  , 
partially  empnnneled.  To  the  poll,  as  when  particulars  are  ex¬ 
cepted  againft,  as  not  indifferent.  +,  ■  • .  / 

Challenge  to  the  jurors ,  is  alfo  divided  into  Challenge  Princip  , 
and  Challenge  per  Caufe  ;  i.  e.  upon  caufe  or  reafon  alledged. 
Challenge  Principal ,  otherwife  called  Challenge  peremptory,  is  v 
the  law  allows  without  caufe  alledged,  or  further  examination 
thus  a  prifoner  at  the  bat,  arraigned  on  felony,  may  peremptori¬ 
ly  challenge  twenty,  one  after  another,  alledging  no  caufe  but  is 
own  difiike ;  and  they  will  be  fet  afide,  and  new  ones  chofen  in 
their  room.  In  cafe  of  high-treafon,  no  challenge  peremptory 
was  formerly  allow’d  ;  but  by  Stat.  7.  Gul.  III.  liberty  is  given 

peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five.  ...  , 

Yet  there  feems  to  be  a  difference  between  challenge  principal  and 
challenge  peremptory ;  the  latter  being  only  in  matters  criminal, 
and  without  any  caufe  alledged  ;  the  former  moftly  in  civil  cafes, 
and  with  afligning  fome  fuch  caufe,  as  being  found  true,  the  law 
allows ;  v.  g.  if  either  party  alledge,  that  one  of  the  jurors  is  the 
fon,  brother,  coufin,  or  tenant  of  the  other,  the  exception  is 


good.  Alfo  in  the  plea  of  the  death  of  a  man,  or  in  any  adtion 
real  or  perfonal,  where  the  debt  or  damages  amount  to  forty-fhil- 
lings,  it  is  a  good  challenge  to  a  juror,  that  he  cannot  difpenc 
forty  {hillings  per  annum  of  freehold. 

Challenge  upon  reafon  or  caufe,  is  when  the  party  does  alledge 
fome  fuch  exception  as  is  fufficient  upon  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  it  5  v.  g.  if  the  fon  of  the  juror  have  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  other  party.  See  Jury. 

Challenge,  in  hunting.  When  hounds  at  firft  finding  the  fcent 
of  their  game,  prefently  open,  and  cry,  the  huntfmen  fay,  they 
challenge, 

CHALYBEAT,  in  medicine,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fteel,  or  iron ;  or  that  is  impregnated  with  particles  of 
thofe  metals.  See  Iron  ;  fee  alfo  Mars,  and  Steel. 

Chalyheats  aft  chiefly  as  abforbents,  and  deobftruents.  Iron,  M. 
Lemery  obferves,  is  a  mixture  of  an  oily  fubftance  with  a  metal¬ 
lic  matter ;  but  the  oil  is  the  predominant  in  the  mixture  :  and 
between  the  parts  mixed  are  large  pores.  Hence,  iron  becomes 
eafily  dilTolvable  ;  and  its  oil  eafily  difengages  it  felf  :  but  when 
once  compounded,  t.  e,  when  once  the  oil  is  fepaiated  from  the 
pure,  ferruginous,  or  metallic  part,  no  diffolvent  has  any  effect 
on  the  caput  mortuum. 

Hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of  that  common  pradlice,  of  calci¬ 
ning  iron  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  convert  it  into  what  the  chymifts 
call  a  Crocus,  or  faffron.  This  operation  muft  of  neceflity  take 
away  all,  or  moll  of  the  oily  fubftance,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  indiffoluble  caput  mortuum.  which  oil  here  feparated,  {hould 
properly  have  been  feparated  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach;  whence, 
according  to  Mr.  Lemery,  it  would  have  carried  into  the  blood 
a  new  fpirituous,  falutary  juice :  he  obferves  alfo,  that  iron  adts 
as  an  abforbent,  from  the  largenefs  of  its  pores,  and  the  eafe 
wherewith  all  kinds  of  falts,  even  grofs  ones,  infinuate  themfelves 
therein:  even  fcorbutic  acids  are  abforbed  thereby.  Further,  it 
is  not  enough  that  peccant  acids  enter  iron  ;  but  in  entering  they 
alfo  expel  and  exprefs  that  falutary  juice,  which  is  alfo  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  difpofed  to  be  evacuated  by  the  natural  heat.  Thus  is 
iron  doubly  advantagious,  both  by  the  oil  it  furnilhes  the  blood 
withal,  and  by  the  falts  it  frees  it  from.  The  adtion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  chalyheat,  by  their  elafticity,  together  with  the  mo¬ 
mentum  they  give  the  blood  by  their  ponderofity,  makes  it  not 
only  preferable  to  moft  other  deobftruents,  but  alfo  proper  in  o- 
ther  cafes  3  efpecially  where  there  is  a  vifcidity  of  the  juices ;  the 
blood  depauperated,  and  where  the  circulation  is  languid  ;  as  in 
moft  hedtic  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  &c.  See  Deobstruent 
and  Absorbent. 

CHAM,  or  Khan,*  the  title  given  to  the  fovereign  princes  of 
Tartary. 

*  The  word,  in  the  Perfian  fignifies,  mighty  lord ,  in  the  Sclavo¬ 
nic,  emperor.  Sperlingius,  in  his  differtation  on  the  Danifh 
term  of  majefty,  honing ,  king,  thinks  the  Tartarian  Cham  may 
be  well  derived  from  it ;  adding,  that  in  the  north  they  fay  Kan, 
Konnen,  Konge,  Konning,  Sec. 

The  term  Cham,  is  alfo  applied  among  the  Perfians,  to  the  great 
lords  of  the  court,  and  the  governors  of  provinces. 
CHAMADE,*  in  war,  a  certain  beat  of  a  drum,  or  found  of  a 
trumpet,  which  is  given  the  enemy  as  a  fignal,  to  inform  them 
of  fome  propofition  to  be  made  to  the  commander  ;  either  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  to  have  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  make  a  truce,  or  the 
like. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  Chiamata,  of  clamare, 
to  cry. 

CHAMBER,*  in  building,  a  member  of  a  lodging,  or  piece  of  an 
apartment,  ordinarily  intended  for  fleeping  in  ;  and  called  by  the 
latins  Cuhiculum.  See  House  and  Building. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Camera ;  and  that,  according 

1  * ' 


to  Nico'd,  from  the  Greek  y^ua. pa.  Vault,  or  Curve ;  the  tfcrm 
Chamber  being  originally  confined  to  places  arched  over. 

A  compleat  apartment  is  to  confift  of  a  hall,  antichamber. 
Chamber,  and  cabinet.  See  Apartment,  &c, 
l?f//-CHAMBER.  See  the  article  Bed -Chamber. 

Privy- Chamber  . — Gentlemen  of  the  Privy-Qnts  m  b  e  r  are  fervants 
of  the  king,  who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen 
at  court,  in  their  diverfions,  progrefles,  (Ac. 

Six  of  thefe  are  appointed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  together  with 
a  peer,  and  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  to  attend  all  ambaffa- 
dors  from  crowned  heads  in  their  publick  entries.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  forty-eight. 

Their  inftitution  is  owing  to  king  Henry  VII.  As  a  Angular 
mark  of  favour,  they  are  impowered  to  execute  the  king’s  verbal 
command,  and  without  producing  any  written  order ;  their  per- 
fon  and  ebaradter  being  deemed  fufficient  authority. 

Chamber  in  Policy,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  certain  affemblies 
are  held  ;  alfo  for  the  affemblies  themfelves. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds;  fome  eftablilhed  for  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  others  for  matters  of  commerce,  (Ac.  Of  the 
firft  kind  among  us  are  the 

Star -Ch amber,  Camera  Stellata,  or  Chambre  de  Efloiels,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  roof  was  originally  painted  with  ftars ;  is  of  an  ancient 
{landing,  but  its  authority  was  very  much  heightened  by  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII,  who  appointed,  by  two  feveral  ftatutes, 
that  the  chancellor,  affifted  by  others  there  named,  {hould  have 
power  to  hear  complaints  againft  retainers,  embracers,  mifde- 
meanors  of  officers,  and  other  like  offences,  which  through  the 
power  and  authority  of  thofe  who  committed  them  did  lift  up  the 
head  above  other  faults ;  and  for  which  inferior  judges  were 
not  fo  meet  to  give  correction,  and  the  common  law  had  not 
fufficiently  provided. 

By  the  ftatute  17  Car.  I.  the  court  called  Star-chamber,  and  all 
jurifdidtion,  power,  and  authority  thereto  belonging,  are,  from 
Auguft  the  firft,  1641,  abfolutely  diffolved. 

Imperial  Chamber,  is  a  court  of  jurifdidtion  held  anciently  at 
Spires,  but  fince  transferred  to  Wertflar  ;  in  which  are  determi¬ 
ned  the  differences  arifing  among  the  princes  and  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  See  Empire. 

It  was  at  firft  ambulatory:  In  1473  it  was  fixed  to  Augsburg, 
then  removed  to  Frankfort ;  and  thence  to  Worms,  in  1497  • 
afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Nuremberg  and  Ratisbon;  again  to 
Worms  and  Nuremberg  ;  and  from  this  laft  to  Eflingen;  thence, 
in  1527,  to  Spires ;  where  Charles  V.  rendered  it  fedentary,  in 

*53?- 

At  its  firft  inftitution  it  confifted  of  fixteen  afleffors ;  but  the  re¬ 
formation  enfuing,  occafioned  the  number  to  be  increafed :  by 
the  treaty  of  Ofnabrug,  in  1 648,  there  were  appointed  fifty 
afleffors ;  whereof  twenty-four  to  be  proteftants,  and  twenty- 
fix  catholicks  ;  befides  five  presidents,  two  of  them  proteftants, 
and  the  reft  catholicks. 

As  the  princes  or  circles  of  the  empire  are  not  always  exadt  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies  in  this  Chamber ,  the  number  of  affeffors 
is  now  reduced  to  fixteen. 

This  Chamber  has  a  right  of  judging  by  appeal,  and  in  the  laft: 
reffort,  of  all  civil  affairs  of  all  the  ftates  and  fubjedts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Aulic  council  reliding  at  Vienna. 
See  Aulic. 

Proceffes  are  here  almofl:  immortal,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite 
number  of  ceremonies  and  formalities  wherewith  they  are  em- 
ba  railed. 

The  Imperial  Chamber  is  frequently  afraid  to  pronounce  fen- 
tence,  for  fear  of  expofing  its  awards  to  fome  difgrace  ;  the 
princes  fometimes  not  permitting  fuch  to  be  executed  as  difpleafe 
them. 

Chamber  ofAccompts,  is  a  fovereign  court  inFrance,  where  accounts 
are  rendered  of  all  the  kings  revenues  ;  inventories  and  avowals 
thereof  regiftered  ;  oaths  of  fidelity  taken,  and  other  things  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  finances  tranfadted.  The  French  have  alfo, 
Ecclefiajlical  Chambers,  which  judge,  by  appeal,  of  differences 
arifing  on  the  railing  of  tythes :  of  thefe  ecclefiajlical  Chambers 
there  are  nine  ;  viz.  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  Lyons, 
Tours,  Thouloufe,  Bourges,  Pau,  and  Aix  :  they  ufually  con- 
fift  of  the  archbilhop  of  the  place,  as  prefident ;  other  arch- 
bilhops  and  bifhops,  a  deputy  of  each  of  the  diocefes,  and  three 
counfellors  of  parliament.  The  Chamber  chufes  as  many  coun- 
fellors  out  of  the  clergy  as  it  thinks  proper ;  as  alfo  a  promo¬ 
ter. 

Apojlolical  Chamber,  at  Rome,  is  that  wherein  affairs  relating  to 
the  revenues  and  domains  of  the  church  and  the  pope  are  tranf- 
adted.  See  Apostolical. 

Chamber  of  Audiences,  or  grand  Chamber,  a  jurifdidtion  in 
each  Parliament  of  France.  See  Parliament. 

At  the  firft  inftitution  of  their  parliaments,  there  were  two 
Chambers ,  and  two  kinds  of  counfellors  ;  the  one  the  grand  Cham¬ 
ber  for  audiences,  the  counfellors  whereof  were  called  lugeurs , 


who  only  judged  ;  the  other  the  Chambers  of  lnquejls  ;  the  coun¬ 
fellors  whereof  were  called  Rapporteurs  ;  who  only  reported  pro- 
ceft’es  by  writing. 

Chamber  of  the  Edict,  or  Mi-party ,  was  a  court  eftablifhed  by 
virtue  of  the  edidts  of  pacification,  in  favour  of  thofe  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  ;  wherein  the  number  of  judges  of  either  reli¬ 
gion 
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gion  were  the  fame ;  and  to  which  recourfe  was  had  in  all  affairs 
wherein  any  of  the  proteftants  were  concerned.  This  chamber 
is  now  fuppreffed. 

Chamber  of  London.  See  Chamberlain. 

Ch  ambers  of  Commerce ,  are  affemblies  of  merchants  and  dealers, 
where  they  treat  about  matters  relating  to  commerce.  Of  thefe 
there  are  ieveral,  eftablifhed  in  moft  of  the  chief  cities  of  France, 
by  virtue  of  an  arret  of  the  30th  of  Auguft  1701.  Indeed 
there  were  fome  before  this  general  eftablilhment,  particularly 
one  at  Marfeilles,  and  another  at  Dunkirk. 

Chamber  inWar,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  powder  of  a 
mine  is  lodged.  See  Mine. 

The  chamber  of  a  mine  is  a  cavity  of  five  or  fix  cubick  feet ;  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  a  cubical  form. 

Chamber  of  a  Mortar ,  or  Cannon  of  the  new  make,  is  a  cell, 
dr  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  or  chace,  where  the  charge 
of  powder  is  lodged.  See  Mortar. 

The  different  form  of  the  chamber ,  is  found  by  experiment  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  range  of  the  piece.  A  cubical  chamber 
carries  the  ball  to  a  lefs  diftance  than  a  circular  one ;  and  that  lefs 
than  a  cylindrical  one. 

CHAMBERLAIN,*  an  officer  who  has  the  management,  or  di¬ 
rection  of  a  chamber.  See  Chamber. 

*  Theword  Chamberlain,  according  to  Ragueau,  originally  figni- 
fied  a  gentleman  who  was  to  fleep  in  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  at 
his  bed’s  feet,  in  the  abfence  of  the  queen. 

There  are  almoft  as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as  chambers : 
The  principal  are  as  follow. 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England, ,  an  officer  of  great  anti¬ 
quity  and  honour;  being  ranked  the  fix th  great  officer  of  the 
crown  :  a  confiderable  part  of  his  function  is  at  the  coronation 
of  a  king;  when  he  drefles  him,  carries  the  coif,  fword,  and 
gloves  to  be  ufed  on  that  occafion ;  the  gold  fword  and  fcabbard 
to  be  offered  by  the  king ;  the  robe  royal  and  crown :  he  alfo 
lindreffes  him,  and  waits  on  him  at  dinner ;  having  for  his  fee 
the  kings  bed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber,  the  night- 
apparel,  and  the  filver  bafon  wherein  the  king  waflies,  with  the 
towels. 

To  him  likewife  belongs  the  provifion  of  every  thing  in  the 
houfe  of  lords*  in  time  of  parliament ;  to  which  end  he  has  an 
apartment  near  the  lords  houfe.  He  has  the  government  of  the 
palace  of  Weftminfter ;  iffues  out  warrants  for  preparing,  fitting 
out,  and  furnifhing  Weftminfter-hall,  againft  coronations,  trials 
of  peers,  &c. 

He  difpofes  of  the  fword  of  ffate,  to  be  carried  by  whom  he 
pleafes ;  and  when  he  goes  to  parliament,  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  fword,  the  lord  marfhal  being  on  the  left.  On  all  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  the  keys  of  Weflminfter-hall,  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  and  Court  of  requefts,  are  delivered  him. 

To  him  belong  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s  court;  and  he 
has  certain  fees  from  every  bifliop  at  his  doing  homage  to  the  king, 
and  from  every  peer  at  his  creation.  Under  his  command  are, 
the  gentleman  -ufher  of  the  black  rod,  the  yeoman-ufher,  and 
door-keepers. 

This  honour  was  long  held  by  the  earls  of  Oxford ;  viz.  from 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  an  eftate-tail,  or  inheritance;  but  in  the 
three  laft  coronations  by  the  marquis  of  Lindfey,  now  duke  of 
Ancafter,  by  an  eftate  or  inheritance  from  a  daughter  and  heir 
general,  claimed,  but  controverted. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houjhold ,  an  officer  who  has  the  over¬ 
fight  and  direction  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  chamber 
except  the  precindl  of  the  bed-chamber;  which  is  abfolutely  un¬ 
der  the  groom  of  the  ftole.  See  Bed -Chamber. 

He  has  the  Over-fight  and  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  ward¬ 
robe,  of  the  removing  wardrobes,  beds,  tents,  revels,  mufick, 
comedians,  hunting,  meffengers,  trumpeters,  drummers,  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  other  tradefmen  retained  in  the  king’s  fervice  :  as  al¬ 
io  of  all  ferjeants  at  arms,  phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons, 
barbers,  the  king’s  chaplains,  &, c.  and  adminifters  the  oath  to  all 
officers  above  flairs,  £9 *c.  SeeHousHOLD. 

There  are  alfo  Chamberlains  of  the  kings  courts ,  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ,  of  North  Wales ,  of  Chejler ,  of  the  city  of  London ,  &c. 
in  all  which  cafes,  this  officer  is  commonly  the  receiver  of  all 
rents  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  place  whereof  he  is  cham¬ 
berlain. 

When  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chefter,  the 
chamberlain  of  Chefter  hath  the  receipt  and  return  of  all  writs 
coming  thither  out  of  any  of  the  king’s  courts. 

In  the  Exchequer,  there  are  two  chamberlains ,  who  keep 
a  controulment  of  the  pells  of  receipts ,  and  exitus ,  and 
have  certain  keys  of  the  treafury  records :  they  alfo  keep 
the  keys  of  that  treafury  where  the  leagues  of  the  king’s  pre- 
deceflors,  and  divers  antient  books,  as  Dooms-day  Book,  and 
the  Black-Book  of  the  Exchequer  remain.  See  Exche¬ 
quer. 

The  Chamberlain  of  London  keeps  the  city  money,  which  is 
laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  London,  an  apartment  in  Guild-hall  : 
he  alfo  prefides  over  the  affairs  of  mafters  and  apprentices ;  and 
makes  free  of  the  city,  &c. 

His  office  lafts  but  for  a  year,  being  chofen  annually  on  Mid- 
fummer-day :  but  the  cuftom  ufually  obtains,  to  rechufe  the 


fame  perfon ;  unlefs  he  have  been  chargeable  with  any  nnTdemea- 
nor  in  his  office. 

^/'^-Chamberlain.  See  Vi c E-Chamberlain. 

CHAMBRANLE,  in  architecture  and  joinery,  the  border,  frame, 
of  ornament  of  ftone,  or  wood,  fufrounding  the  three  fides  of 
doors,  windows,  and  chimneys. 

The  chambranle  is  different  in  the  different  orders:  when  it  is 
plain*  and  without  mouldings,  it  Is  called  limply  and  properly, 
band ,  cafe ,  or  frame. 

The  chambranle  confifts  of  three  parts ;  the  two  fides,  called 
afeendants ;  and  the  top,  called  the  traverfe ,  or  fupercilium. 

The  chambranle  of  an  ordinary  door,  is  frequently  called  door- 
cafe  ;  of  a  window,  window-frame.  See  Door,  Window, 
Mantle. 

CPIAMELOT,  in  commerce.  SeeCAMBLET. 

CHAMFER,  or  Chamfret,  in  architecture,  an  ornament, 
confifting  of  half  a  fcotia;  being  a  kind  of  finall  furrow,  or 
gutter  on  a  column:  called  alfo Jlrtx ,  Jlria ,  &c.  See  Strides, 
Stride,  &c. 

CHAMFERING,  or  Chamfraining,  is  ufed  for  cutting  the 
edge,  or  end  of  any  thing  a-flope,  or  bevel.  See  the  article 
Bevel. 

CHAMPAIN.  See  Champaign,  and  Champion. 

A  Point  Chamfain,  in  heraldry,  is  a  mark  of  difhonour  in  the 
coat  of  arms  of  him  who  kills  a  prifoner  of  war  after  he  has 
cried  quarter.  See  Point  and  Abatement. 

CHAMPARTORS,  or  Champertors,  are  thofe  who  move 
pleas,  or  fuits,  or  caufe  them  to  be  moved,  either  by  their  own 
procurement  or  others ;  and  fue  them  at  their  proper  colls,  to 
have  part  of  the  land,  or  other  matter  in  variance :  againft: 
whom  lies  a  writ  of  champarty.  See  Champarty. 

CHAMP  ARTY,*  or  Champerty,  in  law,  a  maintenance  of 
any  man  in  hisfuit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the  thing 
in  queftion,  be  it  lands  or  goods;  in  cafe  it  be  recovered.  See 
Maintenance. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  Champ,  field,  and  parti,  di¬ 
vided;  the  field  or  thing  contefled  for,  being  fuppofed  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  champartor,  or  maintainer,  and  the  perfon  in 
whofe  right  he  fues. 

This  feems  to  have  been  an  ancient  grievance;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  feveral  ftatutes  againft  it,  and  a  form  of  writ  accommodated 
to  them,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  yet  in  that  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  enaCted,  (T^at  whereas  redrefs  on  the  former  ftatute  was 
only  to  be  had  in  the  king’s-bench,  which  then  followed  the 
court ;  for  the  future  it  fhould  likewife  be  cognizable  by  the  ju- 
ftices  of  the  common  pleas,  and  judges  of  affize.  See  Barra¬ 
tor. 

CHAMPION,*  properly  fignifies,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  a 
combat,  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another :  though  the  word 
is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  him  who  fights  in  his  own  caufe.  See 
Combat. 

*  Hottoman  defines  champion,  certator  pro  alio  datus  in  duello,  a. 
campo  dittus,  qui  circus  erat  decer  tantibus  defnitus :  hence  alfo 
the  word  campfight. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  champions ,  in  the  juft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  were  perfons  who  fought  in  lieu  of  thofe  who  being 
obliged  by  cuftom  to  accept  the  duel,  had  yet  a  juft  ex- 
cufe  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being  too  old,  infirm,  ecclefi- 
afticks,  or  the  like.  He  adds,  that  the  champions  were  ufually 
retained,  or  hired  for  fo  much  money,  and  were  held  infa¬ 
mous. 

There  were  alfo  fome  vaffals,  who  by  the  faith  and  homage 
fwore  to  their  lords,  were  obliged  to  fight  for  them  in  cafe  of 
need. 

Some  authors  hold,  any  perfon  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  a 
champion ,  excepting  parricides,  and  thofe  accufed  of  very  hei¬ 
nous  offences. 

This  cuftom  of  deciding  differences  by  combat,  was  derived 
from  the  north ;  whence  it  paffed  into  Germany,  and,  with  the 
Saxons,  into  England,  and  iriienlibly  through  the  reft  of  Europe. 
See  Duel. 

When  two  champions  were  chofe  to  maintain  the  pro  and  the 
con,  it  was  always  required  there  Ihould  be  a  decree  of  the  judge 
to  authorize  the  combat :  when  the  judge  had  pronounced  fen- 
tence,  the  accufed  threw  a  gage,  or  pledge,  ordinarily  a  glove,  or 
gantlet ,  which  being  taken  up  by  the  accufer,  they  were  both 
taken  into  fafe  cuftody  till  the  day  of  battel  appointed  by  the 
judge.  See  Gage  and  Gantlet. 

If  any  of  them  fled  after  this,  he  was  declared  infamous,  and 
deemed  to  have  committed  the  crime  in  queftion.  Nor  were 
the  accufer  and  accufed  now  allowed  to  make  up  the  matter;  at 
leaft,  not  without  the  confent  of  the  judge ;  which  was  never 
granted,  without  making  the  lord  fatisfadlion  for  the  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  effe&s  of  the  vanquilhed. 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads  were  fhaved, 
and  they  made  oath,  “  They  believed  the  perfon  who  retained 
“  them  was  in  the  right;  and  that  they  would  defend  his  caufe 
“  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.”  The  weapons  they  ufed  in  the 
combat  were  a  fword  and  buckler ;  fome  fay,  in  England, 
only  a  club  and  buckler  :  when  on  horfeback,  they  were  arm¬ 
ed  at  all  points.  T.  heir  weapons  were  bleffed  in  the  field  by 

the 
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the  prieft,  with  a  world  of  ceremony  ;  and  each  took  an  oath 

he  had  no  charm  upon  him.  ...  , 

The  a£fion  began  with  railing,  and  giving  each  other  1  an 
cuarre  j  at  the  found  of  a  trumpet  they  were  to  go  to  b  ovs  , 
after  the  number  of  blows  or  rencounters  expreffed  in  the  carte  , 
the  judges  of  the  combat  threw  a  rod  into  the  air,  to  adveitiie 
the  champions  that  the  combat  was  ended.  If  it  laited  ti 
night,  or  ended  with  equal  advantage  on  either  fide,  the  accu  e 
was  reputed  vieftor. 

The  punifhment  of  the  vanquifhed,  was  that  which  the  crime 
merited  whereof  he  was  accufed  :  it  it  were  a  capital  crime,  the 
vanquifhed  was  difarmed,  led  out  of  the  field,  and  immediately 
executed,  together  with  the  party  whofe  caufe  he  maintained. 
If  the  conquered  champion  fought  in  the  caufe  of  a  woman,  fhe 
was  burnt.  See  Duel. 

Champion  of  the  King ,  is  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  is,  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  a  king  of  England,  to  ride  into  Weftminfter-hall, 
armed  cap-a-pe,  when  the  king  is  at  dinner,  and  throw  down 
his  gantlet  by  way  of  challenge ;  pronouncing,  by  a  herald, 
“  That  if  any  man  (hall  deny,  or  gainfay  the  king’s  title  to 
<c  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in  fingle  combat, 
“  &c.”  Which  done,  the  king  drinks  to  him,  fending  him  a 
gilt  cup  with  a  cover,  full  of  w7ine  ;  which  the  champion  drinks, 
and  has  the  Cup  for  his  fee. 

This  office,  ever  fince  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  has  been 
continued  in  the  family  of  Dymocke,  who  held  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnfhire,  hereditary  from  the  family  of  the 
Marmions,  who  had  it  before,  by  grand  ferjeanty  ;  on  condition 
that  the  lord  thereof  fhould  be  the  king’s  champion.  See  Ser- 

GEANTY. 

Champion,  or  rather  Cham?  Am- Lands,  are  lands  not  inclofed  ; 
or  large  fields,  downs,  or  places,  without  woods  or  hedges.  See 
Ground,  &c. 

CHAMOIS,  Chammy,  or  Shammy.  See  the  article  Shammy. 
CHANCE,  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote  that  they  hap¬ 
pen  without  any  necefiary,  or  foreknown  caufe.  See  Cause. 
Our  aim  is,  to  aferibe  thofe  things  to  chance ,  which  are  not  ne- 
ceflarily  produced  as  the  natural  effedts  of  any  proper  caufe  :  but 
our  ignorance  and  precipitancy  lead  us  to  attribute  effects  to 
chance ,  which  have  a  necefiary  and  determinate  caufe. 

When  we  fay  a  thing  happens  by  chance ,  we  really  mean  no 
more,  than  that  its  caufe  is  unknown  to  us:  not,  as  fome 
vainly  imagine,  that  chance  itfelf  can  be  the  caufe  of  any 
thing.  From  this  confideration,  Dr.  Bentley  takes  occafion  to 
expofe  the  folly  of  that  old  tenet,  The  world  was  made  by 
chance. 

The  cafe  of  the  painter,  who  unable  to  exprefs  the  foam  at  the 
mouth  of  a  horfe  he  had  painted,  threw  his  fponge  in  defpair  at 
the  piece,  and,  by  chance ,  did  that  which  he  could  not  before 
do  by  defign,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  force  of  chance : 
yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  we  here  mean  by  chance,  is,  that  the 
painter  was  not  aware  of  the  effedt;  or  that  he  did  not  throw 
the  fponge  with  fuch  a  view  :  not  but  that  he  adtually  did  eve¬ 
ry  thing  necefiary  to  produce  the  effedt ;  infomuch,  that  con- 
fidering  the  direction  wherein  he  threw  the  fponge,  together 
with  its  form,  fpecifick  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith  it  was 
fmeered,  and  the  diftance  of  the  hand  from  the  piece,  it  was 
impoffible,  on  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  the  effedt  fhould  not 
follow. 

Chance  is  frequently  perfonified,  and  eredled  into  a  chimerical 
being,  whom  we  conceive  as  adting  arbitrarily,  and  producing 
all  the  effedts,  whofe  real  caufes  do  not  appear  to  us  :  in  which 
fenfe  the  word  coincides  with  the  Fvyjt,  Fortuna  of  the  antients. 
See  Fortune. 

Chance  is  alfo  confounded  with  fate,  and  dejliny.  See  Fate,  and 
Destiny;  fee  alfo  Nature,  God,  &c. 

Chance  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding  things,  the  con¬ 
duct  or  diredtion  whereof,. is  left  at  large,  and  not  reducible  to 
any  determinate  rules  or  meafures ;  or  where  there  is  no  ground 
for  preference:  as  at  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  &c. 

For  the  Laws  of  Chance,  or  the  proportion  of  Hazard  in  Gaming. 
See  Game.  < 

The  antient  fors,  or  chance ,  M.  Placette  obferves,  was  inftitu- 
ted  by  God  himfelf;  and  in  the  Old  Teftament,  we  find  fe- 
veral  ftanding  laws  and  exprefs  commands  which  preferibed  its  ufe 
on  certain  occafions :  hence,  the  feripture  fays,  Fhe  Lot,  or 
Chance,  fell  on  St.  Matthias :  when  it  was  in  queftion  who 
mould  fill  Judas’s  place  in  the  apoftolate. 

.  enc®  arofe  the  fortes  fanElorum ;  or  method  of  determin- 
ing  things  among  the  antient  Chriftians,  by  opening  fome  of  the 
facred  books,  and  pitching  on  the  firft  verfe  they  caft  their  eye 
on,  as  a  fure  prognoftick  of  what  was  to  befal  them.  The  for¬ 
tes  Homeric# ,  Virgilian#,  Prceneftin <z,  See.  ufed  by  the  heathens, 

were  wit  1  the  fame  view,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  See  SOR¬ 
TS  S. 

^u&u^‘n  feems  to  approve  of  this  method  of  determining 
things  future,  and  owns  that  he  had  praftifed  it  himfelf ;  ground- 

e  on  t  is  uppo  ltion,  that  God  prefides  over  chance,  and  on  Pro¬ 
verbs  xvi.  v.  33. 

Many  among  the  modern  divines,  hold  chance  to  be  con¬ 
duced  in  a  particular  manner  by  providence,  and  efteem  it  an 
extraordinary  way  winch  God  ufes  to  declare  his  will,  and  a 
T 
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kind  of  immediate  revelation.  See  Purgation,  Judicium 
Dei,  Combat,  Champion,  &c. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  in  law,  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man, 
not  altogether  without  the  killer’s  fault,  though  without  anv 
evil  intent. 

Stamford  calls  it,  homicide  by  mif adventure :  Weft  calls  it  homi¬ 
cide  mixed ;  and  fays,  it  is  when  the  killer’s  ignorance  or  negli¬ 
gence  is  joined  with  the  chance:  as  fuppofing  a  man  lopping  trees 
by  the  highway,  and  a  bough  falling  chance  to  kill  a  paffenger  ; 
the  party  here  offends  in  not  having  given  warning,  whereby 
the  flain  might  have  been  induced  to  take  more  heed.  See  Ho¬ 
micide. 

CHANCELL,*  is  properly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church, 
between  the  altar,  or  communion  table,  and  the  baluftrade,  or 
rail  that  inclofes  it ;  where  the  minifter  is  placed  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  communion.  See  Church, Communion,  Altar, 
£3V. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellus ,  which  in  the  lower 
Latin  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  from  cancelli,  lattices,  or  crofs 
bars,  wherewith  the  chancells  were  antiently  incompafied,  as 
they  now  are  with  rails. 

The  right  of  a  feat  and  a  fepulchre  in  the  chancell ,  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  founders.  See  Honour. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer,  fuppofed  originally  to  have  been  a 
notary,  or  feribe,  under  the  emperors,  and  named  cancellarius , 
becaufe  he  fat  behind  a  lattice,  called  in  Latin  cancelli ,  to  avoid 
being  crouded  by  the  people.  See  Notary,  &c. 

Naude  fays,  it  was  the  emperor  himfelf  who  fat  and  rendered 
juftice  within  the  lattice;  the  chancellor  attending  at  the  door 
thereof,  whence  he  took  his  title. 

Others  fay,  he  had  it  from  this,  that  all  letters,  addreftes,  peti¬ 
tions,  &c.  to  the  king,  being  firft  examined  by  him,  were  can¬ 
celled  where  amifs  :  others,  becaufe  all  patents,  commiffions,  and 
warrants  coming  from  the  king,  were  examined  and  cancelled  by 
him.  Others,  becaufe  he  cancelled  and  annulled  the  fentepces 
of  other  courts.  See  Cancelling. 

Du  Cange,  from  Joannes  de  Janua,  fetches  the  original  of  the 
word  chancellor  from  Paleftine,  where  the  houfes  being  flat,  and 
made  in  form  of  a  terrace,  with  parapets  or  pallifadoes  called  can¬ 
celli  ;  thofe  who  mounted  thefe  houfes  to  rehearfe  any  harangue, 
were  called  cancellarii :  whence  the  name  paffed  to  thofe 
who  pleaded  at  the  bar,  which  he  calls  cancelli  for enfes,  and  at 
length  to  thejudge  who  prefided  ;  and  laftly  to  the  king’s  fecre- 
taries. 

This  officer  is  now  in  great  authority  in  all  countries:  the  per- 
fon  who  bears  it  with  us,  or  the 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  is  the  firft  perfon  of  the 
realm,  next  after  the  king,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  in  all 
civil  affairs.  He  is  the  chief  adminiftrator  of  juftice  next  the 
fovereign;  being  the  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery.  See 
Chancery. 

All  other  juftices  are  tied  to  the  ftridt  law,  but  the  chancellor 
has  the  king’s  abfolute  power  to  moderate  the  rigor  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  law,  to  govern  his  judgment  by  the  law  of  nature  and  con- 
fcience,  and  to  order  all  things  fecundum  aquum  &  bonum.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Staumford  fays,  the  chancellor  has  two  powers,  the  one 
abfolute,  the  other  ordinary;  meaning,  that  though  by  his  ordi¬ 
nary  power  he  muft  obferve  the  fame  form  of  procedure  as  other 
judges,  yet  in  his  abfolute  power  he  is  not  limited  by  any  written 
Jaw,  but  by  confcience  and  equity.  See  Equity. 

The  offices  of  lord  chancellor  and  lord  keeper,  are  by  the  ftatute 
5  Eliz.  made  the  fame  thing  ;  till  that  time  they  were  different 
and  frequently  fubfifted  at  the  fame  time  in  different  perfons: 
fometimes  the  lot  d  chancellor  had  a  vice-chancellor ,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  feal.  See  Keeper. 

The  keeper  was  created  per  traditionem  magni  Sigilli,  but  the 
lord  chancellor  by  patent ;  though  now  that  he  has  die  keeper’s 
office,  he  is  created  in  like  manner  by  giving  him  the  leal.  The 
chancellor  is  likewife  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  See  Par  li a- 
MENT. 

Though  he  be  foie  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  yet  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  much  difficulty  he  fometimes  confults  the  other  judges; 
fo  that  this  office  may  be  dilcharged  by  one  who  is  no  profeffeci 
lawyer,  as  antiently  it  commonly  was.  He  has  twelve  affift- 
ants,  or  coadjutors,  antiently  called  clerici,  as  being  in  holy 
orders,  now  majlers  in  chancery ,  the  firft  whereof  is  the  mafter 
of  the  rolls.  See  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Masters  in  Chancery , 
&c. 

Chancellor  of  a  Diocefc,  is  the  judge  of  the  bifnop’s  court, 
held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocefe.  See  Bishop’s  Court ,  and 
Cathedral. 

He  was  antiently  called  ecclefiaficus ,  and  ecclcfus  cauffidicus,  the 
church-lawyer.  See  Advouee,  Advocate,  &c. 

Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral.  His  office  is  thus  deferibed  in  the 
Monafticon :  viz.  to  hear  the  leffons,  and  ledlures  read  in  the 
church,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  vicar  ;  to  correct  and  fet  right 
the  reader  when  he  reads  amifs ;  to  infpedt  fchools,  to  hear  caufes, 
apply  the  feal,  write  and  difpatch  the  letters  of  the  chapter,  keep 
the  books,  take  care  there  be  frequent  preachings,  both  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it,  and  affign  the  office  of  preaching  to  whom 
he  lifts. 
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° „f  !  ,  ?  ‘  Pfh  °f  Lancajhr,  is  an  officer,  the  head 

of  tlut  court ;  whole  bulmefs  is  to  judge  and  determine  all  con- 
troverhes  between  the  king,  and  his  tenantsof  the  dutchy  land  • 

and  otherwife  tod, recall  the  king’s  affairs  relating  to  that  court’ 
bee  Dutchy  Court. 

Chascell°r  of  the  Exchequer ,  is  an  officer,  fuppofed  by  fome 
See  Exch^hr  ^  eXtremities  ”  the  chequer 

mid  f<^ith?he  r'ff  '?  ,'hat  C0urt  and  the  exchequer-chamber, 

benefit  hHel?|ft  °f  orders  things  t0  the  king’s  beft 

benefit  He  is  always  in  commiffion  with  the  lord  treafurer  for 

otl  er?v  fendSheChrUing  t0  th*  C/0Wn  b-V  dlf]'oluti°n  ofabbies,  and 
otherwife  .  he  has  power  with  others,  to  compound  for  forfei- 

bUyrthe°^g  Ut£S}  b°ndS)  and  reco£mzances  entered  into 

matters  oS  Jutborit> ;in  managing  the  royal  revenue,  and  i 
matters  or  hrtt-fruits.  _  See  Revenues. 

the  lord  trelf  tde  exchequer-chamber,  is  held  before 

aw  before  thUrr’  Ghanf°\^  barons,  as  that  of  common 
law  before  the  barons  only.  See  Baron,  bfc. 

WflrfnfT  an  Univerf^  is  be  who  feals  the  diplomas  or 

TT  b  eglee^l  Prov‘hon,  be.  given  in  the  univerfity.  See 
University,  Degree,  be. 

lh®  Chancellor  of.  Oxford  is  their  chief  magiftrate,  elected  by 
e.  u  ents  thenifelves :  his  office  is  durante  vita,  to  govern  the 
Uff-1Venlty’  Prt;<erve  and  defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke 
and  doHftice  among  the  members  under  his  jurif- 

Under  the  Chancellor  is  the  Vice-Chancellor, ,  who  is  chofen  annu- 
a  y  ,  being  nominated  by  the  Chancellor ,  and  elected  by  the  uni- 
ab fence*11  C°nVOCatl0n-  His  bufinefs  is  to  fupply  the  Chancellor 

At  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  he  chufesfour  Pro-Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors,  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  his 
power  in  his  ab  fence.  v 

ThX  C*Act*S.E1lL0*  °f  CambridSe->  is  in  moft  refpe&s  the  fame  with 
t  at  of  Oxford,  only  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante  vita 
but  may  be  elected  every  three  years. 

He  has  under  him  a  commiffary,  who  holds  a  court  of  record  of 
civil  caufes,  for  all  perfons  of  the  univerfity  under  the  degree  of 
matters  of  arts. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  chofen  annually  by  the  fe- 

nate,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  feveral 
colleges  and  halls. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  other  military  or¬ 
ders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiffions,  and  mandates  of 
the  chapter  and  affembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  regifter  of 
their  deliberations,  and  delivers  atfts  thereof  under  the  feal  of  the 
order.  See  Garter,  be. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity,  and  confcience,  m- 
ltituted  to  moderate  the  rigor  of  the  other  courts  that  are 
tied  to  the  ftridf  letter  of  the  law.  See  Court,  Law,  and 
Equity.  I 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor,  whofe  function 
fee  under  Chancellor. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  are  either  ordinary ,  like  other 
courts,  according  to  the  Jaws,  ftatutes,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
nation,  by  granting  out  writs  remedial  and  mandatory,  writs  of 
grace,  be.  See  Writ,  be.  Or  extraordinary ,  according  to 
equity  and  confcience,  by  bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  to  examine 
frauds,  combinations,  trufts,  fecret  ufes,  be.  to  foften  the  feve 
rity  of  common  law,  and  refeue  men  from  oppreffion ;  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  againft  cheats,  unfortunate  accidents,  breaches  of 
truft,  be. 

Out  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  are  ilfued  writs  or  fummons’s  for 
parliaments  and  convocations,  edidts,  proclamations,  charters, 
protections,  patents,  fafe  conduits,  writs  of  moderata  miferi 
cordia,  be.  See  Writ,  Summons,  Convocation,  Edict^ 
Proclamation,  Charter,  be. 

Here  are  alfo  fealed  and  enrolled  letters  patent,  treaties  and 
leagues,  deeds,  writs,  commiffions,  be.  See  Patent,  Deed, 
be. 

The  officers  of  this  court,  befide  the  lord  chancellor,  who  is  fu- 
preme  judge,  are,  the  matter  of  the  rolls,  who,  in  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  abfence,  hears  caufes,  and  gives  decrees ;  and  twelve 
Maflers  of  Chancery,  who  are  affiftants,  and  fit  by  turns  on  the 
bench.  See  Masters,  be. 

For  the  equity  part  of  this  court  are  fix  clerks,  who  have  each 
under  him  about  fifteen  more,  in  the  nature  of  attorneys  of  the 
court :  two  chief  examiners,  for  examining  witnefles,  who  have 
each  five  or  fix  clerks  apiece :  one  principal  regifter,  who  has 
four  or  five  deputies :  clerk  of  the  crown,  who  makes  writs 
commiffions,  be.  Warden  of  the  Fleet :  Serjeant  at  arms,  who 
bears  the  mace  before  the  chancellor ;  and  the  uflier  and  crier 
of  the  court.  See  Six  Clerks,  Register,  Warden,  Ser¬ 
geant,  be. 

To  the  common  law  part  belong  the  twenty-four  curfitors,  and 
their  clerks,  who  make  out  original  writs;  clerks  of  the  petty 
bag ;  clerks  of  the  hanaper ;  controller  of  the  hanaper ;  clerk 
of  appeals ;  clerk  of  the  faculties  ;  fealer ;  chafe-wax  ;  clerks 
of  the  patents,  of  prefentations,  difmiffions,  licenfes  to  alienate, 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXVII. 
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enrollments,  protections,  fubpoenas,  affidavits,  be.  See  each  un¬ 
der  its  proper  article,  Cursitor,  Clerk,  Chafe-Wax, "be. 
CHANDELIER,  or  Chandeleer,  in  fortification,  a  wooden 
frame,  v/hereon  are  laid  fafeines  or  faggots,  to  cover  the  work¬ 
men  infteadof  a  parapet.— See  Tab.  Fortifi  fig.  25. 

Chandeliers  are  fometimes  alfo  made  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
feeing  what  paffes  within. 

The  difference  between  Chandeliers,  and  blinds  con  fills  in  this, 
that  the  former  ferve  to  cover  the  pioneers  before,  and  the  latter 
alfo  cover  them  over  head.  See  Blinds. 

CHANGE,  in  commerce,  be.  See  Exchange. 

CHANGER,  or  Chaunger,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s 
mint,  who  changes  money  for  gold,  or  filver  bullion.  See  Mint. 
Money- Changer,  is  a  banker,  who  deals  in  the  exchange,  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  payment  of  monies.  See  Banker. 

!  CHANGES,  in  arithmetic,  be.  the  permutations  or  variations  of 
any  number  of  quantities ;  with  regard  to  their  pofition,  order, 
bk.  See  Combination. 

To  find  all  the  poffible  Changes  of  any  number  of  quantities ,  or  how 
oft  their  order  may  be  varied: 

Suppofe  two  quantities  a  and  b.  Since  they  may  be  either  wrote 
ab  or  b  a,  it  is  evident  their  changes  are  2—2.  1.  Suppofe  three 
quantities  a  b  c:  their  changes  will  be  as  in  the  margin; 
as  is  evident  by  combining  c  firft  with  a  b,  then  with  ba; 
and  hence  the  number  of  changes  arifes  3.  2.  1=6.  If 
the  quantities  be  4,  each  may  be  combined  four  ways  with 
each  order  of  the  other  three  ;  whence  the  number  of 
changes  arifes  6.  4  =  4.  3.  2.  i.^24.  Wherefore,  if 
the  number  of  quantities  be  fuppofed  n,  the  number  of 
changes ,  will  be  n.n—  i.n—  l.n—  -$.n~ 4.  be.  If  the  fame 
quantity  occur  twice,  the  changes  of  two  will  be  found 
b  h,  of  three  b  ab,  abb,  bb  c;  of  four  cb  ab,  b  c  ab,  babe.  And 
thus  the  number  of  changes  in  the  firft  cafe  will  be  i=(2.  1): 

2.  1  ;  in  thefecond,  3  =  (3.  2.  1.)  :  2.  1 ;  in  the  third,  1.  2— (4.* 

3.  2.  i):2.  1. 

If  a  fifth  letter  be  added,  in  each  feries  of  four  quantities,  it  will 
beget  five  changes ,  whence  the  number  of  all  the  changes  will 
be  6o  =  (5.  4.  3.  2.)  1,  :  2.  r.  Hence  if  the  number  of  quantities 
be«,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  {n.n—  l.n—  i.n—  ^.n— 4.bV.):2.r. 
From  thefe  fpecial  formulae  may  be  collected  a  general  one,  viz. 
if  n  be  the  number  of  quantities,  and  m  the  number  which 
fhews  how  oft  the  fame  quantity  occurs  ;  we  fhall  have  {n.n—  1. 
n—2.  n—y,.  n— 4.  n— 5.  n— 6.  n— 7.  n--8.  n— 9.  be.)  :  (m—i, 
m-2.  m—  3.  m— 4.  be.)  The  feries  being  to  be  continued,  till 
the  continual  fubtradtion  of  unity  from  n  and  m  leave  o.  After 
the  fame  manner  we  may  proceed  further,  till  putting  n  for  the 
number  of  quantities,  and  /,  m,  r,  he.  for  the  number  that 
fliews  how  oft  any  of  them  is  repeated,  we  arife  at  an  univerfal 
form.  (n.  n- 1.  n- 2.  n- 3.  n- 4.  n- 5.  n  -6.  n-y.  n—  8.  &c.)  : 

(/.  /—I.  1—2.  I—  3.  /- 4.  /—  5.  he.  m.  m—  1.  m—2.  m—  3.  &c.) 
r.  r—  1.  r—  2.  r--3.  r— 4.  r- 5.  he.  1 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  n=6,  /==3,V=o.  The  number  of 
changes  will  be  (6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  1)  :  (3.  2.  1.  3.  2.  i)  =  16.  c.  4)  - 
3.  2  =  2.5.  2  =  20.  ’ 

Hence,  fuppofe  thirteen  perfons  at  a  table,  if  it  be  required  how 
oft  they  may  change  places ;  we  fhall  find  the  number  13.  i2. 

11.  10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  1.  =6227020800. 

In  this  manner  may  all  the  poffible  anagrams  of  any  word  be  found 
in  all  languages,  and  that  without  any  ftudy :  fuppofe,  v.  g.  it 
were  required  to  find  the  anagrams  of  the  word  amor,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  will  be  a  0  a  m  r  m  0  a  m  a  r  0  a  r  0  m 

a  0  m  m  r  0  a  m  a  0  r 


m  a 
a  m 

0  m  a 
m  0  a 
mao 


m  r  0  a 
a  m  0  m  0  r  a 


a  0  r  m 
a  0  m  r 


r  0  m  a 
0  r  m  a 
0  m  r  a 
0  m  a  r 


m  0  a  r  r  a  0  m 


r  m  a  0 
m  r  a  0 


oram-ramo 

0  a  r  m  a  r  m  0 
0  a  mr  a  mr  0 

- -  amor 

room 


The  anagrams  therefore  of  the  word  amor,  in  the  Latin  tongue 
areroma,  mora ,  maro,  ramo ,  armo.  See  Anagram. 

Whether  this  new  method  of  anagrammatizing  be  like  to  prove 
of  much  fervice  to  that  art,  is  left  to  the  poets. 

CHANNEL,  in  anatomy,  chirurgery,  &c.  See  Canal. 

Channel,  or  bed  of  a  river.  See  River. 

Channel  is  alfo  applied  to  diversarmsof  the  fea,  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  within  the  land  ;  or  to  certain  narrow  fe as,  confined  be¬ 
tween  two  adjacent  continents,  or  between  an  ifland  and  conti¬ 


nent,  b’c.  See  Sea. 


In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  britifh  Channel 
the  Channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Conftantinople,  bfc. 
Channel,  in  building.  See  Gutter,  Pipe,  Plumbery  bfc 
Channel  of  the  Volute ,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of  its  cir¬ 
cumvolution  ;  inclofed  by  a  liftel.  See  Volute. 

Channel  of  the  Larmier,  is  the  hollow  foffit  of  a  cornice  which 
makes  the  pendant  mouchette.  See  Larmier  and  Soffit- 
CHANNELINGS.  See  the  article  Elutings.  ‘ 

CHANT,  Cantus,  is  ufed  for  the  vocal  muficic  of  churches 
In  church  hiftory  we  meet  with  divers  kinds  of  Chant,  or  Smf 
the  firft  is  the  Amlrofum,  eftrrblifired  by  St.  Ambrofe.  See  Am- 
brosian  Chant . 
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The  fecond,  the  Gregorian  Chant ,  introduced  by  pope  Gregor) 
the  great,  who  eftablifhed  fchools  of  Chantors ,  and  cor  re  e 

the  church  long.  . 

This  is  Hill  retained  in  the  church  under  the  name  or  l  Min  0  2S  ■ 

at  Hrll  it  was  called  the  Roman  Song.  .  . 

The  Plain,  or  Gregorian  Chanty  is  where  the  choir  and  peop  e 
fing  in  unifon,  or  all  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

Chant  -Royal.  See  the  article  Comedy. 

CHANTLAXE,  in  building,  a  piece  of  wood  fattened  near  the 
ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projedling  beyond  the  wall,  to  lupport 
two  or  three  rows  ot  tiles,  fo  placed  to  prevent  the  rain-water 
from  trickling  down  the  iides  of  the  wall. 

CHANTOR,  or  Chau n tor,  a  perfon  who  fings  in  the  choir 

of  a  cathedral.  See  Choir,  Gc. 

All  great  chapters  have  chantors  and  chaplains  to  eafe  and  aunt 
the  canons,  and  officiate  in  their  abfence.  See  Chapter,  Ca¬ 
non,  Gc. 

St.  Gregory  firtt  inftituted  the  office  of  chantors ,  erecting  them 
into  a  body,  called  Schola  Cantorum :  though  Anaftattus  feems  to 
attribute  their  rife  to  pope  Hilary,  who  lived  an  hundred  years 
before  Gregory. 

But  the  word  grows  obfolete  in  this  fenfe,  and  inftead  thereof  we 
ufe  the  word  Chorijier ,  or  ttnging-man.  See  Chorister. 
Chantor  is  ufed,  by  way  of  excellence,  for  the  pnecentor,  or 
matter  of  the  choir ;  which  is  one  of  the  firtt  dignities  of  the 
chapter. 

X’he  Chantor  bears  the  cope  and  the  ftaff  at  folemn  feftivals  ; 
and  gives  tune  to  the  reft  at  the  beginning  of  pfalms  and  an¬ 
thems.  See  Precentor. 

The  ancients  called  the  Chantor ,  Primicerius  Cantorum.  See 
Primicerius. 

To  him  formerly  belonged  the  direction  of  the  deacons,  and  o- 
ther  inferior  minifters. 

CHANTRY,  or  Chauntry.  See  the  article  Chauntry. 
CHAQLOGY,  the  hiftory  or  defeription  of  the  chaos.  See 
Chaos. 

Orpheus,  in  his  Chaology ,  fets  forth  the  different  alterations,  fe- 
cretions,  and  divers  forms  which  matter  went  through  till  it  be¬ 
came  inhabitable ;  which  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  o- 
therwife  call  Cofmogony.  See  World. 

Dr.  Burnet  likewife  gives  us  a  Chaology ,  in  his  theory  of  the  earth. 
He  reprefents  the  Chaos ,  as  it  was  at  firtt,  entire,  undivided,  and 
univerfally  rude  and  deformed  ;  or  the  tohu  bohu :  then  fhews 
how  it  came  divided  into  its  refpedlive  regions  ;  how  the  homo¬ 
geneous  matter  gathered  itfelf  apart  from  all  of  a  contrary  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  laftly,  how  it  hardened  and  became  a  folid  habitable 
globe.  See  Element,  Earth,  Gr. 

CHAOS,  among  the  ancient  philofophers,  was  deferibed  a  dark, 
turbulent  kind  of  atmofphere ;  or  a  diforderly  fyftem,  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  forts  of  particles  together,  without  any  form  or  regu¬ 
larity  :  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed.  See  W orld. 

Chaos  is  every-where  reprefented  as  the  firtt  principle,  ovum,  or 
feed  of  nature,  and  the  world.  All  the  ancient  fophifts,  fages, 
naturalifts,  philofophers,  theologues,  and  poets,  hold  that  Chaos 
was  the  eldeft  and  firtt  principle,  to  Aqxalov 
The  Barbarians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Gr.  all  re¬ 
fer  the  origin  of  the  world  to  a  rude,  mixed,  confufed  mafs  of 
matter.  The  Greeks,  Orpheus,  Hefiod,  Menander,  Ariftopha- 
nes,  Euripides,  and  the  writers  of  the  cyclic  poems,  fpeak  of  the 
firtt  Chaos :  the  Ionic  and  Platonic  philofophers  build  the  world 
out  of  it.  The  Stoics  hold,  that  as  the  world  was  firtt  made  of 
a  Chaos ,  it  fhall  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a  Chaos ;  and  that  all  its 
periods  and  revolutions  in  the  mean  time,  are  only  tranfitions 
from  one  Chaos  to  another.  Laftly,  the  Latins,  as  Ennius, 
Varro,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Statius,  Gc.  are  all  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  Nor  is  there  any  fedt  or  nation  whatever,  that  does  not 
derive  their  A  /ctxojr^/f,  the  ftrudture  of  their  world,  from  a 
Chaos. 

The  opinion  firtt  rofe  among  the  Barbarians,  whence  it  fpread 
to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  and  other 
nations. 

Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  that  befides  Ariftotle  and  a  few  other  pfeu- 
do-Pythagoreans,  no  body  ever  afferted,  that  our  world  was  al¬ 
ways,  from  eternity,  of  the  fame  nature,  form,  and  ftrudture  as  at 
prefent :  but  that  it  had  been  the  Handing  opinion  of  the  wife 
men  of  all  ages,  that  what  we  now  call  the  terreftrial  globe,  was 
originally  an  unformed,  indigefted  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  called  Chaos ;  and  no  more  than  the  rudiments,  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  prefent  world.  See  World. 

It  does  not  appear  who  firtt  broached  the  notion  of  a  Chaos. 
M°fes,  the  eldeft  of  all  writers,  derives  the  origin  of  his  world, 
from  a  confufion  of  matter,  dark,  void,  deep,  without  form, 
which  he  calls  'Tohu  Bohu ;  which  is  precifely  the  Chaos  of  the 
Greek  and  Barbarian  philofophers.  And  hence,  poffibly,  might 
thofe  philofophers  derive  their  Chaos ,  with  fome  alteration  and 
interpolation. 

Mofes  goes  no  further  than  the  Chaos ;  nor  tells  us  whence  it  took 
its  origin,  or  whence  its  confufed  ftate ;  and  where  Mofes  flops, 
there,  precifely,  do  all  the  reft.  See  Abyss 
Dr.  Burnet  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  as  the  ancient  philofophers, 
GV.  who  wrote  of  the  cofmogony,  acknowledged  a  Chaos  for 
the  principle  of  their  world  ;  fo  do  the  divines,  or  writers  of  the 
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theogony,  derive  the  origin  or  generation  of  their  gods  from  the 
fame  principle.  See  Theogony,  God,  Mythology,  Gc. 
Mr.  Whifton  fuppofes  the  ancient  Chaos ,  the  origin  of  our  earth 
to  have  been  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet ;  which,  though  new 
yet,  all  things  confidered,  is  not  the  moft  improbable  affertion. 
He  endeavours  to  make  it  out  by  many  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  agreement  which  appears  to  be  between  them. 

So  that,  according  to  him,  every  planet  is  a  comet,  formed  into  a 
regular  and  lafting  conftitution  ;  and  placed  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  the  fun,  revolving  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit :  and  a  comet 
is  a  planet  either  beginning  to  be  deftroyed,  or  re -made  ;  that  i«, 
a  Chaos  or  planet  unformed,  or  in  its  primaeval  ftate,  and  placed’ 
as  yet,  in  an  orbit  very  eccentrical.  See  Comet. 

CHAP.  See  Chilblain. 

CHAPEAU,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  the  article  Hat. 

Chapeau,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  cap,  or  coronet 
armed  with  ermin,  born  by  dukes,  Ge. 

The  creft  is  born  on  the  Chapeau  ;  and  by  the  Chapeau  the  creft 
and  coat  are  feparated  ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  no  creft  mutt  touch 
the  fhield  immediately.  See  Crest,  Gr. 

CHAPttL,*  or  Ch appel,  a  kind  of  little  church,  ferved  by  an 
incumbent  under  the  denomination  of  a  Chaplain.  See  Church 
Chaplain,  Gr. 

*  The  word  Chapel,  according  to  fome,  comes  from  the  Greek 
little  tents,  or  booths,  fet  up  by  traders  in  fairs  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  weather.  Papias  fetches  it  both  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  quafi  capiens  kaov ,  or,  poputum  vel  laudem: 
others  derive  it  from  the  Chape,  or  cope  which  ferved  to  cover 
the  body  :  others,  a  pellibus  Caprarum ;  becaufe  thefe  places 
were  anciently  covered  with  goatskins.  Rebuff  derives  it  from 
Cappa,  St.  Martin’s  cope,  which  the  kings  of  France  carried  to 
war  with  them  as  their  itandard,  and  preferved  very  carefully  in 
<  particular  tents,  thence  called  Chapels . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Chapels ,  the  one  confecrated,  and  held 
as  benefices :  the  other  fecular,  being  of  the  nature  of  oratories. 
See  Benefice  and  Oratory. 

The  firtt  are  built  apart,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  pariffi- 
church  ;  being  neither  parifhes,  cathedrals,  nor  priories,  but 
fubfifting  of  themfelves. 

Thefe  are  called  by  the  canonifts  Sub-Dio ,  and  by  us  Chapels  of 
eafe  ;  as  being  eredted  at  a  diftance  /rom  the  mother-church, 
where  the  parifh  is  large  and  wide,  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency 
of  fome  @f  the  parifnioners  who  refide  far  off. 

They  are  ferved  by  fome  inferior  pallor,  provided  either  by  the 
rector  of  the  parifh,  or  by  thofe  for  whofe  eafe  and  benefit  they 
are  intended.  3 

The  fecond  kind  are  frequently  built  in,  or  adjoining  to  a  church, 
as  a  part  thereof ;  having  only  a  desk,  GV.  to  read  prayers  in  \ 
and,  in  the  Romifh  churches,  an  altar,  GV.  to  celebrate  mafs 
on:  but  without  any  baptiftery,  or  font. 

Thefe  the  canonifts  call  Sub  tefio.  They  are  generally  ereHed 
by  fome  confiderable  perfon,  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  families; 
ut  ibidem  familiaria  fepulchra  fibi  confituant. 

The  twenty-firft  canon  of  the  council  of  Agda,  held  in  506 
allows  private  perfons  the  ufe  of  Chapels ;  but  frith  prohibition 
to  all  clerks  to  officiate  in  them  without  leave  from  the  bilhop. 
Free  Chapels,  are  thofe  Chapels  of  eafe  which  have  a  fettled  re¬ 
venue  for  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  pallor,  G fc.  by  charitable 
donatives  of  lands,  or  rents  bellowed  on  them  ;  fo  as  not  to  be 
any  charge  either  to  the  redlor,  or  the  parilhioners. 

There  are  feveral  collegiate  churches  in  France,  which  thef  call 
Saint es  Ckapelles ,  holy  Chapels  j  as  thofe  of  Paris,  Dijon,  Bour- 
ges,  Bourbon,  GV.  fo  denominated,  by  reafon  there  are’  relicks 
in  them.  See  Chaplain. 

Hence,  all  thofe  places  where  relicks  were  preferved  came  to  be 
called  Chapels ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  the  care  of  them  Chap¬ 
lains.  See  Relicks.  ? 

Chapel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  printer’s  workhoufe  ;  by  reafon 
fay  fome  authors,  printing  was  firtt  actually  performed  in  ChaPels 
or  churches.  r  * 

In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  orders,  or  laws  of  the  ChaPel  the 
fecrets  of  the  Chapel ,  &c.  See  Printing. 

Knights  of  the  Chapel,  was  an  order  of  knights  inftituted  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  teftament,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  ;  tho’ 
thefe  have  been  fince  increafed  to  the  number  of  twenty-fix  * 
called  alfo  Poor  Knights.  3 

They  are  not  really  knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  but  are, 
as  it  were,  their  affiftants  or  deputies,  ferving  to  difeharge  all 
their  offices  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings  of  England.  See 
Garter. 

They  are  fubjedl  to  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  live 
on  penfions  which  the  order  affigns  them. 

They  bear  the  blue  or  red  cloke,  with  the  arms  of  St.  George  on 
the  left  flhoulder  ;  but  the  cloke  is  only  cloth,  and  they  wear  no 
garter:  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  knights  of  the  garter. 
CHAPERON,  Chaperonne,  or  Chaperoon,  properly  fig- 
nifies  a  fort  of  hood,  or  covering  of  the  head,  anciently  wore 
both  by  men  and  women,  the  nobles,  and  the  populace,  and 
afterwards  appropriated  to  the  dodlors,  and  licentiates  in  colle¬ 
ges,  GV. 

Hence,  the  name  patted  to  certain  little  Ihields,  and  other  fune¬ 
ral  devices,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  horfes  that  drew  the 
hearlcs  in  pompous  funerals,  and  which  are  ftilRcalled  Cbape- 

rosns. 
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roans,  or  Shajferoons ;  by  reafon  fuch  devices  were  originally 
faftened  on  the  chaperonnes ,  or  hoods,  wore  by  thole  horfes  with 
their  other  coverings  of  ftate. 

CHAPITERS,  in  law,  were  antiently  a  fummary  of  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  as  are  to  be  inquired  of,  or  prefented  before  juftices  in  eyre, 
juftices  of  affize,  or  of  the  peace,  in  their  feffions. 

Chapiters  are  now  taken  for  articles  delivered  by  the  mouth  of 
the  juftice  in  his  charge  to  the  inqueft:  tho’  it  appears  from  Bra¬ 
tton  and  Briton,  they  were  formerly  written  exhortations  given 
by  the  juftices,  for  the  good  obfervation  of  the  laws,  and  the  king’s 
peace;  firft  read  in  open  court,  then  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
grand  inqueft  :  which  the  grand  jury,  or  inqueft,  were  likewife 
to  anfwer  upon  their  oaths,  either  affirmatively,  or  negative- 

ly- 

CH  APLAIN,  properly  fignifies,  a  perfon  provided  of  a  chapel ;  or 
who  difcharges  the  duty  thereof.  See  Chapel. 

Chaplain  isalfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  in  the  houfe  of 
a  prince,  or  perfon  of  quality,  who  officiates  in  their  chapels, 
tffc. 

There  are  forty-eight  chaplains  to  the  king,  who  wait  four  each 
month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the  fervice  to  the  family,  arid 
to  the  king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  fay  grace  in  the  abfence 
of  the  clerk  of  the  clofet. 

While  in  waiting,  they  have  a  table  and  attendance,  but  no  fala- 

ry- 

The  firft  chaplains  are  faid  to  have  been  thofe  inftituted  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  France,  for  preferving  the  chape ,  or  cape ,  with 
the  other  relicks  of  St.  Martin,  which  the  kings  kept  in  their 
palace,  and  carried  out  with  them  to  war.  The  firft  chaplain  is 
faid  to  be  Gul.  de  Mefmes,  chaplain  to  S.  Louis. 

Chaflain  in  the  order  of  Malta ,  is  ufed  for  the  fecond  rank,  or 
clafs,  in  that  order;  otherwife  called  Diaco. 

The  knights  make  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  chaplains  the  fecond. 
See  Malta. 

Chaplains  of  the  Pope ,  are  the  auditors,  or  judges  of  caufes  in  the 
facred  palace ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  pope  antiently  gave  audience 
in  his  chapel,  for  the  decifion  of  cafes  fent  from  the  feveral  parts 
of  Chriftendom. 

He  hither  fummoned  as  affeffors  the  moft  known  lawyers  of  his 
time,  who  hence  acquired  the  appellation  of  capellani ,  chap¬ 
lains. 

It  is  from  the  decrees  formerly  given  by  thefe,  that  the  body  of 
decretals  is  compofed ;  their  number  pope  Sixtus  IV.  reduced  to 
.  twelve.  See  Decretal,  and  Canon-Law. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  word  chaplain  was  firft  applied  to  thofe 
who  preferved  St.  Martin’s  Chape,  as  above,  the  word  muft  be 
derived  from  capa ,  chape ;  not  from  capella ,  of  capfula ,  or  cap- 
fa ,  a  cafe,  as  others  imagine. 

Some  fay,  the  fhrines  of  relicks  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  tent , 
cape,  or  capella ,  i.  e.  little  cape  ;  and  that  hence  the  priefts  who 
had  the  care  of  them,  were  called  chaplains.  In  time,  thefe  re¬ 
licks  were  repofited  in  a  little  church,  either  contiguous  to  a  lar¬ 
ger,  or  feparate  from  it ;  and  the  fame  name,  capella ,  which 
was  given  the  cover,  was  alfo  given  to  the  place  where  it  was 
lodged  :  and  hence,  the  prieft  who  looked  to  it  came  to  be  called 
chaplain.  SeeCoPE. 

CHAPLET,  or  Chapelet,  a  firing  of  beads,  ufed  in  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  to  keep  account  of  the  number  of  pater-nofters, 
and  ave-marys  to  be  rehearfed  in  honour  of  God,  and  the  holy 
virgin. 

Chapelets  are  otherwife  calle-d  pater-nojlers :  there  are  chaplets  of 
coral,  of  diamonds,  of  callambo ,  of  wood  from  St.  Lucia,  &c. 
A  rofary  is  a  chapelet  *  of  fifteen  decads  of  ave-marys.  See  Ro¬ 
sary. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  chapeau ,  hat ;  by  reafon  of  the 
refemblance  the  thing  bears  to  a  hat,  or  chaplet  of  rofes,  chapeau 
derofes ;  the  modern  Latins  call  it,  capellina  ;  the  Italians  more 
frequently  corona. 

Larrey  and  P.  Viret  afcribe  the  firft  invention  of  the  chaplet  to 
Peter  the  hermit,  well  known  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Croifades. 
There  is  a  chaplet  of  our  Saviour,  confifting  of  thirty-three  beads, 
jn  honour  of  his  thirty-three  years  living  on  earth,  inftituted  by 
father  Michael,  the  Camaldulian. 

The  orientals  have  a  kind  of  chaplets ,  which  they  call  chains , 
and  which  they  ufe  in  their  prayers,  rehearfing  one  of  the  per¬ 
fections  of  God  on  each  link,  or  head.  The  great  Mogul  is  faid 
to  have  eighteen  of  thefe  chains,  all  precious  ftones,  fome  dia¬ 
monds,  others  rubies,  pearls,  &c. 

The  Turks  have  likewife  chaplets ,  which  they  bear  in  the  hand, 
or  hang  at  the  girdle :  but,  father  Dandini  obferves,  they  differ 
from  thofe  ufed  by  the  Romanifts,  in  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame 
bignefs,  and  have  not  that  diftin<5tion  into  decads ;  though  they 
confift  of  fix  decads,  or  fixty  beads.  He  adds,  that  the  mufful- 
jnen  have  prefently  run  over  the  chaplet ,  the  prayers  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fhort,  as  containing  only  thefe  words,  Praife  to  God ; 
or  thefe,  Glory  to  God ,  for  each  bead. 

Pefides  the  common  chaplet ,  they  have  likewife  a  larger  one, 
confifting  of  one  hundred  beads,  where  there  is  fome  diftiiuftion, 
as  being  divided  by  little  threads  into  three  parts,  on  one  of  which 
they  repeat  thirty  times Soubhan  allahj.  e.Godiszvorthytobepraifed-, 
on  another,  Ellamb  allah,  Glory  be  to  God-,  and  on  the  third,  Ma 
echer ,  God  is  great.  Thefe  thrice  thirty  times  making  only 


ninety;  to  complete  the  number  one  hundred,  they  add  other 
prayers  for  the  beginning  of  the  chaplet. 

He  adds,  that  the  mahometan  chaplet  appears  to  have  had  its  rife 
from  the  me  a  beracoth ,  or  hundred  benediflions ;  which  the  Jews 
are  obliged  to  repeat  daily,  and  which  we  find  in  their  prayer- 
books  ;  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  having  this  in  common,  that 
they  fcarce  do  any  thing  without  pronouncing  fome  laud,  or  be- 
nedidtion. 

Chaplet,  or  Chapelet,  in  architecture,  alittle  mouldingcut, 
or  carved  into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or  the  like.— See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  12. 

A  chaplet ,  in  effect,  is  little  elfe  but  a  baguette  enriched  with 
fculpture.  See  Baguette. 

CHAPPAR,*  a  courier  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  carries  difpatches 
from  court  to  the  provinces,  and  from  the  provinces  to  the  court. 
See  Courier. 


*  The  ward,  in  the  original  Perlian,  fignifies  courier. 

Thepofts,  M.  Tavernier  tells  us,  are  not  eftablifhed  and  regu¬ 
lated  in  Perfia  as  among  us :  when  the  court  fends  out  a  chappar , 
the  fophi’s  matter  of  the  horfe  furnifhes  him  with  a  fingle  horfe, 
how  long  foever  his  journey  be,  and  a  man  to  run  after  him  : 
when  his  horfe  is  weary,  he  takes  that  of  the  firft  horfeman  he 
meets  with,  who  dares  not  make  the  leaft  refufal,  and  fends  his 
own  home  by  the  man  who  follows  him. 

For  the  matter  of  the  new  horfe  he  has  taken,  he  muft  run,  or 
at  leaft  fend  after  the  chappar  to  retake  him,  when  the  chappar 
difmountsfome  other  horfeman  to.  change  him. 

CHAPPE ,  in  heraldry,  the  partition  of  an  efcutcheon,  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  three  angles  be¬ 
low:  as  reprefented  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  14.  which  they  blazon 
chappe  Or,  and  Vert. 

The  fedtions  of  the  fides  are  to  be  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
reft.  Makenzy  calls  it,  A  chief  party  per  bend  dexter,  or  fmijler, 
or  both.  See  Chapeau. 

CHAPPEL,  or  Chapel.  See  the  article  Chapel. 

CHAPTER,  Capitulum,  a  community  of  ecclefiafticks  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church.  See  Cathedral, 
and  Collegiate. 

The  chief,  or  head  of  the  chapter ,  is  the  dean  ;  the  body  con- 
fifts  of  canons,  or  prebendaries,  Gfc.  See  Dean;  fee  alfo  Ca¬ 
non,  and  Prebendary. 


The  chapter  has  now  no  longer  any  {hare  in  the  adminiftration 
of  the  diocefe,  during  the  life  of  the  bifhop  ;  but  fucceeds  to  the 
whole  epifcopal  jurifdidtion  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee. 

The  origin  of  chapters  is  derived  from  hence,  that  anciently 
the  bifhops  had  their  clergy  refiding  with  them  in  their  cathedrals, 
to  affift  them  in  the  performance  of  facred  offices,  and  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church;  and  even  after  parochial  fettleme^ts 
were  made,  there  were  ftill  a  body  of  clerks  who  continued  with 
the  bifhop,  and  were  indeed  his  family,  maintained  out  of  his 
income.  See  Canon, 

After  the  monaftick  life  grew  into  requeft,  many  bifhops  chofe 
monks  rather  than  feculars  for  their  attendants. 

Thefe  bodies,  either  of  monafticks  or  feculars,  had  the  fame 
privilege  of  chufing  the  bifhop,  and  being  his  council,  which  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  diocefe  had  before :  but,  by  degrees,  their 
dependance  on  the  bifhop  grew  lefs  and  lefs ;  and  then  they  had 
diftindt  parcels  of  the  bifhop’s  eftate  affigned  them  for  their  main¬ 
tenance;  till  at  laft,  the  bifhop  had  little  more  left  than  the  pow¬ 
er  of vifiting  them.  See  Bishop. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  capitular  bodies  by  degrees  alfo  loft 
their  privileges;  particularly  that  of  chufing  the  bifhop,  for 
which  the  kings  of  England  had  a  long  ftruggle  with  the  pope  : 
but  at  laft,  Henry  VIII.  got  this  power  veiled  in  the  crown; 
and  now  the  deans  and  chapters  have  only  the  fhadow  of  it. 

The  fame  prince  likewife  expelled  the  monks  from  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room ;  thofe  he  thus 
regulated,  are  called  Deans  and  Chapters  of  the  new  foundation  ; 
fuch  are  Canterbury,  Winchefter,  Worcefter,  Ely,  Carlifle, 
Durham,  Rochefter,  and  Norwich  :  fuch  alfo  are  the  chapters 
of  the  four  new  fees,  of  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gjocefter,  and 
Briftol.  See  Dean. 

Chapter,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  affemblies  held  by  religious,  and 
military  orders,  for  deliberating  on  their  affairs,  and  regulating 
their  difeipline.  See  Order. 

Papias  fays,  they  are  fo  called,  quod  capitula  ibi  legantur. 

The  eftablifhment  of  general  chapters  of  religious  orders  is 
owing  to  the  Ciftercians,  who  held  the  firft  in  1 1 1 6,  and  were 
foon  followed  by  the  other  orders.  See  Cistercian. 

Chapter  is  alfo  ufed  fora  divifionof  a  book;  contrived  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  matters  treated  thereon  more  clear,  and  diftindt. 
Theantients  were  unacquainted  with  the  divifion  of  books  into 
chapters ,  and  feeftions:  Papias  fays,  the  name  chapter ,  caput 
arofe  henc  e  quod  fit  alt  erius  fent  entia  caput ,  or  quod  capiat ,  tot  am 
fummam.  S.  Auguftme  compares  chapters  to  inns,  inafmuch  as 
they  refrelh  the  reader,  as  thofe  the  traveller. 

The  three  Chav-x IKS,  is  a  phrafe  famous  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
fignifymg  a  volume  pubi, filed  by  Theodoret,  an  adherent  of  n£ 
ftorms,  agamft  St.  Cyril ;  confifting  of  a  letter  of  Ibas  prieft  of 
Edeffa  to  Marius  a  b, (hop  of  Perfia;  of  extrafts  from  the  works 
of  Diodoius  of  Taifue,  and  Theodore  of  Mopfuefta,  wherein 
the  fame  doctrines  were  taught,  that  were  contended  for  by 

Neftorius; 
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Neftorius  *.  artd  ot  two  pieces  of  Theodoret,  the  one  again  ft  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  the  other  againft  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cy¬ 
ril. 

Thefe  make  the  three  chapters ;  which  have  been,  fince,  con¬ 
demned  by  various  councils  and  many  popes. 

CHAPTREL.  See  the  article  Impost. 

CHARACTER,*  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  mark,  or  figure 
drawn  on  paper,  metal,  ftone,  or  other  matter,  with  a  pen, 
graver,  chilfel,  or  other  inftrument,  to  fignify,  or  denote  any 
tiling.  See  Mark,  Note,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ^mpctuTti p,  formed  from  the  verb  y^apctir- 
tntv,  infculpere ,  to  ingrave,  imprefs,  (Ac. 

The  various  kinds  of  characters  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads, 
viz.  Literal  Char  aiders,  Numeral  Characters,  and  Abbreviati¬ 
ons. 

Literal  Character,  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  ferving  to  indi¬ 
cate  fome  articulate  found,  expreflive  of  fome  idea,  or  concepti¬ 
on  of  the  mind.  See  Alphabet. 

Thefe  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  their  nature  and  ufe,  into 
nominal,  real,  and  emblematical. 

Nominal  Characters  are  thofe  we  properly  call  letters-,  which 
ferve  to  exprefs  the  names  of  things.  See  Letter. 

Real  Characters,  are  thofe  that  inftead  of  names  exprefs  things, 
and  ideas.  See  Idea,  (Ac. 

Emblematical,  or  fymbolical  Characters,  have  this  in  common 
with  real  ones,  that  they  exprefs  the  things  themfelves ;  but  have 
this  further,  that  they  in  fome  meafure  perfonate  them,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  their  form :  fuch  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  antient  Egyp¬ 
tians.  See  Hieroglyphic,  Symbol,  (Ac. 

Literal  Characters  may  be  again  divided,  with  regard  to  their 
invention  and  ufe,  into  particular  and  general. 

Particular  Characters,  are  thofe  peculiar  to  this,  or  that  na¬ 
tion;  or  that  have  been  fo:  Such  are  the  Roman,  Italic,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gothic,  Chinefe,  id c.  characters.  See  He¬ 
brew,  Gothic,  Chinese,  (Ac. 

Univerfal  Characters,  are  alfo  real  characters,  and  make  what 
fome  authors  call  a  Pbilojophical  Language. 

That  diverfity  of  characters  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  fame  idea,  is  found  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning  :  to  remove  this,  feveral  authors  have  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  propofe  plans  of  characters  that  fhould  be  univerfal,  and 
which  each  people  fhould  read  in  its  own  language.  The  character 
hereis  to  be  real,  not  nominal:  to  exprefs  things,  and  notions  ; 
not,  as  the  common  ones,  letters,  or  founds:  yet  to  be  mute,  like 
letters,  and  arbitrary;  not  emblematical,  like  hieroglyphics. 
Thus,  every  one  fhould  retain  their  own  language,  yet  every  one 
underftand  that  of  each  other,  without  learning  it;  only  by  fee¬ 
ing  a  real  or  univerfal  character,  which  fhould  fignify  the  fame 
things  to  all  people;  by  what  founds  foever  each  exprefs  it  in  his 
particular  idiom.  For  inftance,  by  feeing  the  character  deftined 
to  fignify  to  drink,  an  Englifhman  fhould  read  to  drink-,  a  French¬ 
man  hire ;  a  Latin  bibere-,  a  Greek  orevsiv;  a  Jew  TYQ\!J a 
German  trine  ken-,  and  fo  of  the  reft:  in  the  fame  manner  as 
feeing  a  horfe,  each  people  expreffes  it  after  their  own  manner  ; 
but  all  mean  the  fame  animal. 


This  real  character  is  no  chimera ;  the  Chinefe  and  Japonefe 
have  already  fomething  like  it.  They  have  a  common  character 
which  each  of  thofe  nations  underftand  alike  in  their  feveral  lan¬ 
guages  ;  though  they  pronounce  them  with  fuch  different  founds, 
that  they  do  not  underftand  a  tittle  of  one  another  in  fpeaking. 
The  firft,  and  molt  confiderable  attempts  for  a  real  character, 
or  philofophical  language  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  biftiop  Wilkins’ 
and  Dalgarme:  but  thefe,  with  how  much  art  foever  they  were 
contrived,  have  yet  proved  ineffe&ual. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  fome  thoughts  the  fame  way;  he  thinks  thofe 
great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  method.  It  was  probable,  indeed, 
that  by  their  means,  people,  who  do  not  underftand  one  another, 
might  eafily  have  a  commerce  together ;  but  they  have  not  hit 
on  true,  reed' characters. 

According  to  him,  the  characters  fhould  refemble  thofe  ufed  in 
algebra  ;  which,  in  effedft,  are  very  fimple,  yet  very  expreflive ; 
without  any  thing  fuperfluous  or  equivocal ;  and  contain  all  the 
varieties  required. 

T  he  real  character  of  bifliop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  applaufe  :  Dr. 
Hook  recommends  it  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
a  moft  excellent  fcheme ;  and  to  engage  the  world  to  the  ftudy 
treraff,  publifhes  fome  fine  inventions  of  his  own  therein. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  confideration  an  alphabet  of 
mman  thoughts  ;  in  order  to  a  new  philofophical  language,  on  his 

own  fcheme ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  being  brought  to  matu¬ 
rity.  °  ° 


M.  Lodwic,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf actions ,  gives  us  a  pi 
an  univerfal  alphabet,  or  character  of  another  kind  :  this 
to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  fingle  founds 
etters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  language ;  by  means  whereof, 
Pe  0U  fTena^e^  t0  pronounce  truly  and  readily  any 
guag^,  to  cnbe  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  that 
e  pronounce  in  t  leii  hearing ;  fo,  as  others  accuftomed  t( 
anguage,  oug  t  ley  had  never  heard  the  language  pronoui 
fliall  at  firft  be  able  truly  to  pronounce  it:  and,  laftly,  this 

lac.er  to  ferve  as  a  ftandard  to  perpetuate  the  founds  of  any 
guage.  J 


* 


In  the  Journal  Literaire,  an.  1720,  we  have  a  very  ingenious 
project  for  an  univerfal  character :  the  author,  after  obviating 
the  objections  that  might  be  made  againft  the  feafiblenefs  of  fuch 
fchemes  in  the  general,  propofes  his  own  :  his  characters  are  to 
be  the  common  Arabic,  or  numeral  figures.  The  combinations 
of  thefe  nine  are  fufficient  to  exprefs  diftinCtly  an  incredible 
quantity  of  numbers,  much  more  than  we  fliall  need  terms  to 
fignify  our  adtions,  goods,  evils,  duties,  paffions,  (Ac.  Thus  is 
all  the  trouble  of  framing  and  learning  any  new  character  at 
once  faved  :  the  Arabic  figures  having  already  all  the  univerfality 
required. 

The  advantages  are  immenfe :  for  i°.  We  have  here  a  liable, 
faithful  interpreter;  never  to  be  corrupted  or  changed,  as  the  po¬ 
pular  languages  continually  are.  2°,  Whereas  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  a  foreign  language,  is  fuch  as  ufually  gives  the  learn¬ 
er  the  greateft  trouble,  and  there  are  even  fome  founds  which  fo¬ 
reigners  never  attain  to;  in  the  character  here  propofed  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  no  place  :  every  nation  is  to  pronounce  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  pronunciation  that  already  obtains  among 
them.  All  the  difficulty  is,  the  accuftoming  the  pen  and  the  eye 
to  affix  certain  notions  to  characters  that  do  not,  at  firft  fight, 
exhibit  them.  But  this  trouble  is  no  more  than  we  find  in  the 
ftudy  of  any  language  whatever. 

The  inflexions  of  words,  are  here  to  be  expreffed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  letters  :  for  inftance,  the  fame  character  fhall  exprefs  a  filly , 
or  a  colt,  a  horfe,  or  a  mare,  an  old  horfe,  or  an  old  mare ,  as 
accompanied  with  this  or  that  diftinCtive  letter,  which  fhall  fhew 
the  fox,  youth,  maturity,  or  old  age :  a  letter  alfo  to  exprefs  the 
bignefs  or  fize  of  things ;  thus,  v.  g.  a  man  with  this  or  that  let¬ 
ter,  to  fignify  a  great  man,  or  a  little  man ,  See. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  grammar,  which  once 
well  underftood  would  abridge  the  vocabulary  exceedingly.  An 
advantage  of  this  grammar,  is,  that  it  would  have  only  one  de- 
clenfion,  and  one  conjugation :  thofe  numerous  anomalies  of 
grammarians  are  exceeding  troublefome,  and  arifo  hence,  that 
the  common  languages  are  governed  by  the  populace,  who  never 
reafon  on  what  is  beft;  but  in  the  character  here  propofed,  men 
of  fenfe  having  the  introduction  of  it,  would  have  a  new  ground, 
whereon  to  build  regularly. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  in  inventing  the  moft  fimple,  eafy  and 
commodious  character,  but  in  engaging  the  feveral  nations  to  ufe 
it ;  there  being  nothing  they  agree  lefs  in,  than  the  underftanu- 
ing  and  purfuing  their  common  intereft. 

Literal  characters ,  again,  may  be  divided  with  refpeCt  to  the  na¬ 
tions  among  whom  they  have  been  invented  and  ufed;  into 
Greek  Characters,  Roman  Characters ,  Hebrew  Characters,  &c. 
The  character  now  ordinarily  ufed  throughout  Europe,  is  the 
Latin  Character  of  the  antients. 

The  Latin  character  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  that  from 
the  Phoenician,  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece. 

The  Phoenician  character ,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
tient  Hebrew, which  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  after  which  they  ufed  that  of  the  Affyrians,  which  is  the 
fquare  Hebrew,  now  in  ufe ;  the  antient  being  only  found  on 
fome  Hebrew  medals,  commonly  called  Samaritan  medals.  See 
Samaritan. 

Poftellus,  and  others  Ihew,  that  befide  the  Phoenician,  the  Chal¬ 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  characters  were  likewffe  formed  from 
the  antient  Hebrew.  See  PI E bre  w,  (Ac. 

The  French  were  the  firft  who,  with  thelatin  office  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  admitted  the  Latin  characters.  In  a  provincial  fynod,  held 
in  1091,  at  Leon  in  Spain,  the  ufe  of  the  Gothic  characters  in¬ 
vented  by  Ulfilas,  was  abolilhed,  and  the  Latin  ones  eftablifhed. 
See  Gothic. 

Medalifts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  confifting  only  of 
majufcule  letters,  has  preferved  its  uniformity  on  all  medals,  as 
low  as  the  times  of  Gallienus;  there  being  no  alteration  found 
in  the  turn  of  the  character ,  notwithftanding  the  many  confi¬ 
derable  ones  both  in  the  ufe  and  pronunciation.  From  the  time 
of  Gallienus,  it  appears  fomewhat  weaker  and  rounder :  from 
the  time  of  Conftantine  to  Michael,  the  fpace  of  five  hundred 
years,  we  find  only  Latin  characters ;  and  after  Michael,  the 
Greek  characters  re-commence  :  but  from  that  time  they  began 
to  alter  with  the  language,  which  was  then  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  See  Greek. 

The  Latin  medals  preferve  both  their  character  and  language,  as 
low  as  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Conftantinople. 
Towards  the  time  of  Decius  the  character  began  to  alter,  and  to 
lofe  of  its  roundnefs  and  beauty :  fome  time  after  it  retrieved  it 
folf,  and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the  time  of  Juftin;  when  it  fell 
into  the  laft  barbarity  mentioned,  under  Michael;  though  it  af¬ 
terwards  grew  worfe,  and  degenerated  into  the  Gothic :  fo  that 
the  rounder  and  better  formed  the  character,  the  greater  pretence 
it  has  to  antiquity.  See  Medal. 

Numeral  Characters,  are  thofe  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers. 

Numeral  characters  are  either  letters  ;  or  figures ,  otherwife  called 
Digits. —  The  kinds  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  are  the  Common,  and 
the  Roman  :  to  which  may  be  added  the  Greek,  and  another  cal¬ 
led  the  French  character ;  as  alfo  the  letters  of  other  alphabets 
which  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  numbers. 

Common  character  is  that  ordinarily  called  the  Arabic,  as  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arab  aftronomers;  though  the 
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Arabs  themfelvcs  call  it  the  Indian  Char  a  tier  \  as  if  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  people  of  India. 

The  Arabic  Characters  are  ten,  viz.  152,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0;  the 
laft  called  Cipher.  See  Cipher. 

The  Arabic  Character  is  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe,  and 
v  that  on  alinoft  all  occafions  ;  in  commerce,  in  meafuring,  in  a- 
ftronomical  calculations,  (Ac. 

Roman  Character  confifts  of  the  majufcule  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet ;  whence  probably  its  name  :  or,  perhaps,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans  on  their  coins,  and  in  the  inferip- 
tions  of  their  publick  monuments  ere&ed  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  and  great  men  ;  on  their  fepulchres,  (Ac. 

The  numeral  letters  that  compofe  the  Roman  Character  are  in 
number  feven,  viz.  I,V,X,L,C,D,M. 

The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  a  hundred,  D  five 
hundred,  and  M  a  thoufand. 

The  I  repeated  twice,  makes  two,  II ;  thrice,  three,  III ;  four 
is  exprefled  thus  IV,  I  before  V  or  X,  taking  an  unit  from  the 
number  exprefled  by  each  of  thofe  letters. 

To  exprefs  fix,  an  I  is  added  to  a  V,  VI ;  for  feven,  two,  VII ; 
and  for  eight,  three,  VIII  :  nine  is  exprefled  by  an  I  before  x’ 
IX  ;  agreeable  to  the  preceding  remark. 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  of  theX  before  L  or  C,  except 
that  the  diminution  is  by  tens,  not  units:  thus,  XL  flgnifies  for¬ 
ty,  and  XC  ninety  ;  an  L  followed  with  an  X,  flxty,  LX,  (Ac. 
The  C  before  D  or  M,  diminifhes  each  by  a  hundred. 

Beftdes  the  letter  D,  which  expreffes  five  hundred,  that  number 
may  alfo  be  exprefled  by  an  I  before  a  C  inverted,  thus  ID  ;  and 
thus,  in  lieu  of  the  M,  which  flgnifies  a  thoufand,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  an  I  between  two  C’s,  the  one  ere£f,  the  other  in¬ 
verted,  thus,  CI3  :*  agreeable  to  this,  fix  hundred  may  be  ex¬ 
prefled  IOC  ;  and  feven  hundred,  10 CC,  (Ac. 

*  The  addition  of  C  and  O  before,  or  after,  raifes  CIO  by  tens 
thus,  CCIOO,  10000,  CCCIOOO,  100000,  (Ac. 

This  is  the  common  way  of  notation,  formerly  ufed  by  the  Ro  ¬ 
mans  ;  who  alfo  exprefled  any  number  of  thoufands  by  a  line 
drawn  over  any  numeral  lefs  than  a  thoufand  ;  e.  g.  V  5000, 

LX  60000,  fo  likewife  M  is  1,000,000 ;  MM  is  2,000,000, 

(Ac. 

Befides  which,  (I.)  certain  liberties  or  variations  have  been  admit¬ 
ted,  at  leaf!:  in  fome  modern  writers  ;  e.  g.  IIX,  8  ;  IICIX,  89. 
(II.)  And  certain  characters  have  been  ufed,  which  feem  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  letters ;  e.  g.  M,  by  which  they  exprefs 
(Mille)  1000,  was  turned  into  C XC),  or  CIO  ;  half  of  which 
viz.  10 >  flood  for  500-  (HI-)  And  for  the  eafler  writing  of 
thefe  characters ,  I.  10  feems  to  have,  been  altered  into  D  ;  2. 
100  into  A,  or  (3.)  CIO  into  oh  or whence 
XOOOO,  20000.  V.  X. 

Greek  Numerals.  TheGreeks  had  three  ways  ofexpreffing  numbers, 
(I.)  The  moll  Ample  was,  for  every  Angle  letter,  according  to 
its  place  in  the  alphabet,  to  denote  a  number  from  «  1,  to  &>  24 ; 
in  which  manner  the  books  of  Homer’s  Ilias  are  diftino-uifhed 
(H.)  Another  way  was  by  dividing  the  alphabet  into  (1.)  8  u- 
nits 3 ;  a  1,182,  (Ac.  (2.)  8  Tens*:  /  10,  K  20,  (Ac.  (3.; 

8  hundreds3:  100,  <r  200,  (Ac.  N.  B.  thoufands  they  ex¬ 
prefled  by  a  point  or  accent  under  a  letter,  e.g.a.  1 000,  C  2000, 

(Ac.  (HI.)  A  third  way  was  by  Ax  capital  letters,"  thus, 

I  [ia  for  fut]  1,  n  [>s vrt]  5,  A  [Cz&]  10,  H  [tizy&ir,,,]  100,  X 
E %***]  rooo,  M  [tAveta]  1 0000  :  and  when  the  letter  rr  enclofed 
any  of  thefe,  except  I,  it  fhewed  the  enclofed  letter  to  be  Ave 

times  its  own  value,  as  |  A|  50,  \fi\  500,  [xj  5000,  jM|  50000. 

a  N.  B.  6,  90,  900,  are  exprefled  by  Characters. 

Hebrew  Numerals.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  was  divided  into  9  U- 

nits  :  fc*  I,  3  2,  (Ac.  —  9  Tens :  *1  10,  2  20,  (Ac.  —  9  Hundreds: 

P  100,  200,  (Ac.  -j  500,  U  600,  |  700,  rj  800,  y  900  — 

Thoufands  (1.)  were  fometimes  exprefled  by  the  units  preflxt  to 

hundreds,  as,  I534>  (Ac.  and  even  to  tens,  as, 

1070,  (Ac.  (2.)  But  generally  by  the  word  rQt*  1000. 

'  •*  •/  ) 

2000 ;  with  the  other  numerals  preflxt, 

to  Agnify  the  number  of  thoufands :  e.  g.  f— j  ^ooo,  (Ac. 

French  character,  fo  called,  becaufe  invented  and  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  French,  is  more  ufually  denoted,  character  of  accompt , 
or  finance.  ’ 

It  confifts  of  Ax  Agures ;  part  taken  from  the  letters  of  the  ufual 
current  hand,  and  partly  invented  by  the  contriver ;  the  Ax  cha¬ 
racters  arey,  b ,  x,  L,  C,  y.  The  7  confonant  {landing  for  one 
the  b  for  Ave,  the  x  for  ten,  the  L  for  Afty,  the  C  for  an  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  laft  character  y  for  a  thouland. 

This  character  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  character ;  and 
its  ufe  is  in  moft  refpeefts  the  fame,  particularly  in  what  relates 
to  the  combination  of  certain  letters,  which  placed  before  or  af¬ 
ter  others,  diminifh  or  increafe  their  value.  Indeed  it  has  thefe 
things  peculiar  in  it,  that  when  feveral  units  occur  fucceflively, 
only  the  laft  is  exprefled.  2dly,  That  ninety,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  to  one  hundred,  are  exprefled  thus,  jjjjxxx  ninety  ; 
jjjjxxxj  ninety  one  ;  jjjjxxxJJ,  Sec. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  chambers  of  accompts,  in  the  ac- 
compts  given  in  by  treafurers,  receivers,  farmers,  and  other  per- 
fons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  revenue. 
Characters,  in  printing,  denote  the  letters  or  types,  by  theva- 
Vql.  I.  N°  XXVII.  1 


rious  arrangement  whereof,  are  compofed  fornis ;  whence  im- 
preflions  are  taken,  by  means  of  a  prefs,  on  paper.  See  Let¬ 
ter,  and  Printing. 

^  For  the  method  of  cajling  thefe  Characters,  fee  Z^t-Founder  y. 
Character*  is  alfo  ufed,  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  for  a  fymbol, 
contrived  for  the  more  concife,  immediate,  and  artful  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  knowledge  of  things.  See  Abbreviature, 
Tachygraphy,  Note,  (Ac. 

*  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Paulus  Diaconus  refers  the  invention 
of  Characters  to  Ennius ;  who,  he  fays,  contrived  the  firft  eleven 
bundled.  To  thefe  were  many  more  added  by  Tyro,  Cicero’s 
freedman,  and  by  Philargyrus,  Fannius,  and  Aquila,  freedmen 
of  Mecasnas. 

Laflly,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  made  a  collection  of  them,  reduced 
them^into  order,  and  increafed  their  number  to  five  thoufand. 
-Tyro  s  notes  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  Gruter’s  inferiptions. 
Valerius  Probus,  a  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  laboured 
to  good  purpofe  in  explaining  the  notes  of  the  ancients.  P.  Dia¬ 
conus  wrote  an  ample  treatife  of  the  explication  of  the  Char  afters 
m  law-,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conrad  I.  and  Goltzius 
another  for  thofe  of  medals. 

Characters ,  or  fymbols,  are  now  chiefly  affected  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  mathematicks  ;  particularly  algebra,  geometry,  trigo¬ 
nometry,  and  aftronomy  :  as  alfo  in  medicine,  chymiftry,  mu- 
Ack,  (Ac.  The  principal  of  each  kind  we  fhall  here  fubjoin. 
Characters  ufed  in  Arithmetic k  and  Algebra, 
a,  b,  c,  and  d,  the  Ar ft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  the  ftgns  or  cha¬ 
racters  that  denote  given  quantities ;  and  z,  y,  x,  (Ac.  the  laft  let¬ 
ters,  are  the  chai aCiers  of  quantities  fought.  See  Quantity. 
Note,  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  character. 
ml  n->  r->f  t.  Sec.  are  characters  of  indeterminate  exponents,  both 
of  ratios  and  powers,  thus,  *»,  y\  z\  Sec.  denote  indeterminate 
powers  of  different  kinds;  mx,  ny ,  rz,  different  multiples,  or 
fubmultiples  of  the  quantities  a-,  y,  z,  according,  as  m,  n,  r, 
are  either  whole  numbers  or  fra'<ftions. 

-f  Is  the  Agn  of  real  exiftence,  and  is  called  the  affirmative  or 
pofitive  lign  ;  importing  the  quantities  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  to 
e  of  a  real,  and  pofitive  nature.  See  Positive. 

It  is  alfo  the  Agn  of  addition,  and  is  read  plus,  or  more :  thus  a  4-? 
is  read  9  plus  3  >  or  9  more  3  :  that  is,  nine  added  to  3,  or  the 
lum  of  9  and  3,  equal  to  12.  See  Addition. 

—Before  a  Angle  quantity,  is  the  Agn  of  negation,  or  negative 
exntence ;  fhewing  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  to  be  lefs 
than  nothing.  See  Negative. 

Between  quantities,  it  is  alfo  the  Agn  of  fubtraaion,  and  is  read 
minus,  or  lejs ;  thus  14—2,  is  read,  14  minus,  or  abating,  2; 
that  is,  the  remainder  of  14,  after  2  has  been  fubtraaed,  viz. 
12.  bee  Subtraction. 

~h  the  fignof  equality:  thus,  9-f3  =  i4~2;  flgnifies,  9  plus 

з,  to  be  equal  to  14,  minus  2.  y  r 

This  dnriBir  was  firft  introduced  by  Harriot:  Des  Cartes  in  lieu 

Wolfit  'jBrer0re  HrM  thcre  Was  no  flSn  of  e<Iuality  at  all. 
Wolfius  and  fame  other  authors,  ufe  the  fame  character^ 

for  the  identity  of  ratios ;  or  to  denote  the  terms  to  be  in  a  geo¬ 
metrical  proportion  :  which  moft  authors  exprefs  thus  : :  * 

x  !s  the  Agn  of  multiplication,  denoting  the  quantities’ on  either 
fide  to  be  multiplied  into  one  another:  thus  4x6,  is  read  4 
multiplied  by  6  ;  or  the  faaum,  or  produa  of  4  and  6  =  24- 
or  the  reaangle  between  4  and  6.  *  * 

Ordinarily,  however,  in  algebra,  the  Agn  is  omitted,  and  the 
two  quantities  put  together:  thus,  bd  expreffes  the  produa  of 
the  two  numbers  denoted  by  b  and  d,  which  fuppofe  2  and  4,  the 
produa  whereof  is  8,  fignified  b y  bd. 

Wolfius  and  others,  make  the  Agn  of  multiplication  a  dot  f.)  be¬ 
tween  the  two  faaors:  thus  6.2  flgnifies,  the  produa  of  6  and 
2=12.  oee  Multiplication. 

Where  one  or  both  the  faaors  are  compounded  of  feveral  let¬ 
ters,  t  ley  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  line  drawn  over  them :  thus, 
the  faaum  of  afb — c  into  d,  is  wrote  dy.a  C  b — c. 

Gruido  Crrandio,  and  after  him  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  and  others 
to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  lines,  in  lieu  thereof  diftinguifh  the 

compound  faaors,  by  including  them  in  a  parenthefis,  thus 
{a-\-b—c)d. 

~  Is  the  character  of  divifion  :  thus,  a~b  denotes  the  quantity 
a  to  be  divided  by  b.  4 ™ 

Indeed,  ordinarily  in  algebra,  the  quotient  is  expreffed  fraaion- 

wife  ;  thus,  -  denotes  the  quotient  of  a  divided  by  b. 

Wolfius,  (Ac  make :  the  Agn  of  divifion  (:)  thus,  8  : 4  denotes  the 
quotient  of  8  divided  by  4—2.  ^  es  tne 

If  either  the  divifor  or  dividend,  or  both,  be  compofed  of  feveral 
letters;  v.g.a+l,,  dmdedbyr;  inllead  of  writing  the  quotient 

fraction- wife  thus  ff  Wolfius,  %  include  the  compound 

quantities  in  a  parenthefis  ;  thus,  (n+i) ;  r.  See  DtvlsloN 
&  Is  the  cbaraCler  of  molutim,  or  of  producing  the  fquari  of 
any  quantity  by  multiply™  it  by  itfelfi  See  Involution- 

и, .  The  charter  of  evolutm,  or  of  extruding  the  roots  oit  of 
the  feveral  powers;  the  rev,erfe  of©-.  See  Evolution 

« :isTfiof  one  quantity  beyond 

du ced  by  Harriot mmor!t^p  tJ’efe  two  characters  were  firft  intro- 
duced  by  Harriot,  and  ufed  fince  by  Wallis  and  Lamy 

imclatall  °rS  UfC  °therSi  f0methis>  but  generality 


f 


2  Q. 


The 


C  H  A 

ijd  The  fign  of  Similitude ,  commended  in  the  Mifcellanca  Be)  oil 
nenfia ,  and  ufed  by  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  and  others;  thoug  tie 
generality  of  authors  ufe  none.  See  Similitude. 

The  fame  Character  is  ufed  in  other  authors  for  the  difference 
between  two  quantities,  while  it  is  yet  unknown  which  is  t  le 
greater.  See  Difference. 

f  Is  the  character  of  Radically ,  and  fhews  that  the  root  of  the 
quantity,  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  extracted,  or  to  be  extrud¬ 
ed  :  thus  y/  25,  or  25,  denotes  the  fquare  root  of  25,  viz. 
5.  and  }/  25*  the  cube  root  of  25.  See  Root. 

This  character  fometimes  affe&s  feveral  quantities  diftinguifhed 

by  a  line  drawn  over  them,  thus  ■/  bj-d,  denotes  the  fum  of 
the  fquare  roots  of  b  and  d. 

Wolfius,  &e.  in  lieu  hereof,  include  the  roots  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  quantities  in  a  parenthefis,  adding  its  index  :  thus  ( afib-cf 

denotes  the  fquare  of  a  fib — r,  ordinarily  written  a 
:  Is  the  character  of  arithmetical  proportion  disjunct ;  thus  7.3: 
13.9.  intimates  three  to  be  exceeded  by  7,  as  much  as  9  by  13  : 
viz.  by  4.  See  Progression. 

: :  This  is  the  character  of  identity  of  ratio,  and  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion  disjunct;  thus,  8  :  4: :  30  : 15.  expreffes  the  ratio  of  30  to 
1 5,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  8  to  4;  or  that  the  four  terms  are  in 
geometrical  proportion, viz.  8  to4as  30  to  15.  See  Proportion. 
Wolfius,  in  lieu  hereof,  ufes  the  character  of  equality =  ;  which 
he  prefers  to  the  former,  as  more  fcientifical  and  expreflive. 

The  character  of  geometrical  proportion  continued,  imply¬ 
ing  the  ratio  to  be  carried  on  without  interruption  :  thus,  2,  4, 
8,  16,  32,-p-are  in  the  fame  uninterrupted  proportion. 

Cha  racters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

j|  Is  the  character  of  parallelifm  ;  implying  two  lines  or  planes 
to  be  equi-diflant  from  each  other.  See  Parallel. 

A  Character  of  a  triangle.  See  Triangle. 

_!_  Equality  of  Tides. 

Z_  An  angle. 

A  right  angle. 

T  A  perpendicular. 

v  A  degree;  thus,  750  implies  75  degrees. 

'  A  minute,  or  prime  ;  thus,  50  implies  50'  minutes. 

&c.  The  characters  of  feconds,  thirds,  fourths,  tsV.  of  a 
degree:  thus,  5",  6%  18"",  20 denotes  5  feconds,  6  thirds, 
1 8  fourths,  and  20  fifths. 

Note,  the  fame  characters  are  fometimes  ufed,  where  the  pro- 
greffion  is  by  tens;  as  it  is  here  by  fixties.  See  Decimal, 
Sexagesimal,  itfc. 

Characters  ufed  in  the  arithmetic  of  Infinites. 

.  The  character  of  an  infinitefimal,  or  fluxion  :  thus,  x,  J, 
&c.  exprefs  the  fluxions,  or  differentials  of  the  variable  quanti¬ 
ties  x  and  y ;  two,  three,  or  more  dots,  denote  fecond,  third, 
or  higher  fluxions. 

This  method  of  denoting  the  fluxions,  we  owe  to  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,,  the  inventor  of  fluxions :  it  is  adhered  to  by  the  Englifh ; 
but  foreigners  generally  follow  M.  Leibnitz,  and  in  lieu  of  a  dot 
prefix  the  letter  d  to  the  variable  quantity  ;  on  pretence  of  a- 
voiding  the  confufion  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  dots,  in 
the  differencing  of  differentials.  See  Fluxions. 
d  The  character  of  a  differential  of  a  variable  quantity ;  thus, 
d  x  is  the  differential  of  x  ;  d y  the  differential  ofy. 

The  character  was  firft  introduced  by  M.  Leibnitz  ;  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  but  the  Englifh,  who,  after  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  ex¬ 
prefs  the  differential  by  a  dot  over  the  quantity.  See  Calculus 
Differ  entialis. 

Characters  ufed  in  ajlronomy. 

T>  Character  of  Saturn.  R 

y  Jupiter.  23 

SI 

m 


O  A  fquare. 

[]  □  A  redtangle. 

©  A  circle. 

—  Equality  of  angles. 


cf 
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Mars. 
Venus. 
Mercury. 
The  fun. 
The  moon. 
The  earth. 
Aries. 
Taurus. 


Character  of  Gemini. 
Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

£2  Libra. 

Iff  Scorpio. 

$  Sagittarius. 
yj>  Capricornus. 
zz  Aquarius. 

X  Pifces. 


Characters  of  the  afpeCts ,  &c. 

S  Conjunction.  □  Quartile. 

SS  Semifextile.  T  d  Tridecile. 

^  Sextile.  A  Trine. 

(^Quintile.  Bq  Biquintde. 

Characters  of  time. 

A.  M.  (ante  meridiem )  or  M.  morning. 

O.  or  N.  noon.. 

P.  M.  (pojl  meridiem )  or  A.  afternoon. 

Refis  or  Paufes  of  Time. 


V  c  Quincunx. 

<P  Oppofition. 

SI  Scorpion’s  head. 
%3  Scorpion’s  tail. 


Si 


CHA 

Characters  ufed  in  mufick. 

Characters  of  the  mufical  notes ,  with  their  proportions . 


A  Large 
A  Long 


Breve 

O  Semibreve . 
Cj  Minim 

Crochet 


Quaver 


or 


or 


Semiquaver 

Demifiemiquaver 


Character  of  a  fharp  Note :  this  character  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line,  or  fpace,  denotes  all  the  notes  in  that  line  or  fpace,  to 
be  taken  a  femitone  higher  than  in  the  natural  feries.  And  the 
fame  affeCts  all  their  cdtaves,  above  and  below,  though  not  mark¬ 
ed.  See  Sharp. 

When  the  character  is  prefixed  to  any  particular  note,  it  fhews 
that  note  alone  to  be  a  femitone  higher  than  it  would  be  with¬ 
out  fuch  character. 


I 


Character  of  a  fiat  Note  :  this  character  at  the  beginning 


of  a  line,  or  fpace,  fhews,  that  all  the  notes  in  that  line,  or  fpace, 
are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  lower  than  in  the  natural  feries  ;  af- 
fe&ing,  in  like  manner,  all  the  Octaves,  both  above  and  below.. 
See  Flat. 

When  prefixed  to  any  note,  it  fhews  that  note  alone  to  be  a  fe¬ 
mitone  lower  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

Character  of  a  natural  note.  Where,  in  a  line  or  feries  of 

artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  for  either  fharps  or  flats, 
the  natural  note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is  denoted  by  this 

character.  1  -y  J 


Character  of  Treble  Clef. 
|^j  Mean  Clef. 

»  Bafis  Clef. 


Characters  of  time. 

2,  or  A,  or  4  ;  Characters  of  common ,  or  duple  time  ;  fignifyi 
the  meafure  of  two  crochets  to  be  equal  to  two  notes,  where 
four  make  a  femibreve. 

OCX)  Chara^ers  that  diftinguifh  the  movements  in  cor 

mon  time  :  the  firft  implying  flow ;  the  fecond  brisk ;  the  thi 
very  quick. 

>’  T>  J’  &  TV  ;  Characters  of  the  fimple  triple  time ;  whe 
meafure  is  equal  either  to  three  femibreves,  or  to  three  minin 
&c.  See  Triple. 

4’  or  or  fir  j  Characters  of  mixed  triple  time  ;  where  the  me 
lure  is  equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers,  &c. 

/f,Jor  ~’,^r  :7r  ’  or  "f?  or  ;  j  Characters  of  compound  triple  time, 
“*p  or7  ~T>  0r  "rv  ’  or  “  o  or  ■*•*-;  Characters  of  the  fourth  fpec 
of  triple  time ;  called,  the  meafure  of  twelve  times. 


‘t* 
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ss- 


>3 


§ 


I 


~mr 


ft 

ss 

*>» 

>3 
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tM 

0^ 

>3 
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>3  ^ 
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Sr*  ^  « 


SS 


b 

I 

s 


s; 
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Chan- 
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Characters  ufed  in  Medicine,  Pharmacy ,  and  Chymiflry. 

Authors  are  very  redundant,  and  even  fanciful  in  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  characters :  the  moft  ufual  are  thefe  that  follow. 

R  Rec'Pe*  A  Sulphur, 

a,  aa,  ana ,  of  each  alike*  & 


■y-  Spirit  of  wine^ 

S  or  S,  V,  R,  fpirit  of  wine 
^  redified. 


(f  Silver. 

^  Tartar. 

ft  A  pound,  or  a  pint. 

5  An  ounce. 

5  A  drachm, 
t)  A  fcruple. 
gr.  Grains, 
fs.  Half  of  any  thing. 
Cong.  Congius,  A  gallon. 


O  Antimony* 

flE  Aqua  fortis* 
gB.Aqua  Regia. 

TB  Balneum  mariae. 

^  Calx  viva. 

©  Caput  mortuum. 

5  Copper. 

©  Common  fait. 

^  Diftil. 

G  Gold. 

CC  Harts-horn. 

CCC  Harts-horn  calcined. 

&  *  .  M.  Manipulus,  A  handful* 

“f-  Amalgamate.  P.  A  pugil. 

fff  Stratum  fuper  flratum.  p.  E.  E  ,  quantities. 

If  Jupiter,  tin.  S.  A.  According  to  art. 

^  '  q.  r.  A  fufficient  quantity. 

5  Mercury.  q.  pi.  Quantum  placet,  as  much 

Xf*. —  Sublimate.  “  )’ou  Pfea<e- 

„  .  .  P-  P-  Pulvis  patrum,  the  Tefu- 

Precipitate;  it’s  bark. 

(J)  Nitre. 

Sal  armoniac. 

©  Vitriol. 

Characters  among  the  ancient  Lawyers ,  and  in  ancient  In  fermi¬ 
ons. 

§  Paragraph.  Scto.  Senatufconfulto. 

ff.  Digeflis.  P.  P.  Pater  P atria:. 

E.  Extra.  C.  Code. 

S-  P.  Q_  R.  Senatus  Populuf-  CC.  Confules. 
que  Romanics.  T.  Titulus ,  &c. 

Ch  ar act  e Rs  on  Tomb-flones. 

S.  V.  Sijte  Viator ,  Stay  traveller. 

M.  S.  Memories  Sacrum ,  Sacred  to  memory. 

D.  M.  Diis  Manibus. 

IHS.  Jefus. 

XP.  A  character  found  on  antient  monuments,  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  whereof  authors  are  not  agreed.  See  Catacomb. 
Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric ,  Poetry ,  &c. 

,  Character  of  a  Comma.  '  Emphafls,  or  accent. 

;  Semicolon.  u  Breve. 

;  Colon.  "  Dialyfls. 

.  Period.  A  Carets  and  Circumflex. 

!  Exclamation .  tc  Quotation. 

?  Interrogation .  f  and  *  References. 

(  )  Parenthefls.  §  Section ,  or  divifion. 

-  Hyphen.  ^  Paragraph. 

*  Apoflrophe. 

L. L.D.  Doctor  of  Laws ,  or,  of  the  Civil  and  Cannon  Law. 
S.S.T.D.  Sacro-SanCics  Theologies  Do  dor ,  i.  e.  Doctor  in  Divi 

nity. 

M.  D.  Doctor  in  Phyflc. 

V.  D.  M.  VerbiDei  Minifler ,  Minifter  of  the  word. 

A.  M.  Artium  Magifler ,  Matter  of  arts. 

A.  B.  Artium  Baccalaureus ,  Batchelor  of  arts. 

F. R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society , 

Characters  Com?nerce. 

D°  Ditto ,  the  fame.  T.  Ditto,  Pound  weight. 

■ZV°  Numero ,  or  number.  C.  or  ^  hundred  weight,  or 

or  page.  112  pound. 

v°o  v5°  \  folio.  ^  Q-uarters> 

V  Vcrfo.  J  Sfd  pe).^  orgy — As  ann. 

£  Sterling, ,  or  ft  Pounds  her-  by  the  year.— in  the 

fe.  hundred,  C*. 

3  Shillings.  J2*  Rixdollar. 

r^i Pence,  or  Deniers.  pd-  Ducat. 

...  P-  S-  Pofflcripf  &c. 

hor  characters  in  printing,  fee  Correction. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  manner,  air,  oraffemblage 
of  qualities,  refulting  from  feveral  particular  marks,  which  di- 
ftinguifh  a  thing  from  any  other,  fo  as  it  may  be  known  thereby. 
See  Manner,  iffc. 

Thus,  we  fay,  The  character  of  Achilles  j  generofity  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind  was  the  character  of  the  Romans;  Cicero  had  a 
character  of  politene/s,  which  is  wanting  in  Demofthenes ;  eve¬ 
ry  paffion  has  its  peculiar  character. 

1  he  writers  of  characters  are  Theophraftus,  whofe  fragments 
aie  {till  extant;  Du  Moulin,  in  his  Exemplar  Morum ;  Pafchal, 
in  Charaderes  Virtutum  iff  Vitiorum ;  M.  de  la  Chambre  in  his 
Characters  of  the  Pajflons  ;  and  de  la  Bruyere,  in  his  Characters 
and  Manners  of  the  Age. 

Character,  in  poetry,  efpecially  the  epopea  and  drama,  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  manners,  or  that  which  each  perfon  has  peculiar  and 
lingular  in  his  manners,  whereby  he  l'sdiftinguifhed  from  others. 
See  Manners. 


+ 


The  poetical  character ,  Bo/Tu  obferves,  is  not  properly  any  Vir¬ 
tue  or  quality  in  particular;  but  a  compofition  of  feveral,  mix¬ 
ed,  and  combined  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  occafiom 
of  the  fable,  and  the  unity  of  the  aft, on.  All  the  fimple  quali¬ 
ties  that  enter  this  compound,  mull  not  have  the  fame  rank, 
nor  be  equal  to  each  other :  fince,  in  that  cafe,  one  prevailing 
on  one  occafion,  and  another  on  another,  the  character  will  ap- 

pear  changeable,  and  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  hero,  animated 
with  feveral  fouls. 

There  muft,  therefore,  be  one  to  reign  over  all  the  reft;  and 
this  mull  be  found  in  every  part;  juft  "as  the  fame  hero,  in  feve- 
raJ  paintings,  fhould  have  the  fame  lines  and  features,  how  dif- 
ferent  foever  his  poftures  and  paffions  may  be.  See  Hero. 

This  nr  ft  quality,  in  Homer’s  Achilles,  is  wrath ;  in  Ulyfles* 
diflimulation;  and  in  Virgil’s  Tneas,  mildnefs:  each  of  which 

may,  by  way  of  eminence,  be  called  the  character  of  thofe  he¬ 
roes. 

Thefe  are  never  to  go  alone,  but  always  to  be  accompanied  with 
others,  to  give  them  the  greater  luftre;  either  by  hiding  their 
defects,  as  in  Achilles,  whofe  anger  is  palliated  by  a  world  of 
courage;  or  by  making  them  center  in  fome  folid  virtue,  as  in 
UJyffes,  whofe  diflimulation  makes  a  part  of  his  prudence;  and 
Aneas,  whofe  mildnefs  is  chiefly  employed  in  a  fubmiflion  to  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

Thefe  fecondary  qualities  of  courage,  prudence,  and  fubmiflion, 

make  the  goodnefs  of  the  characters  of  thofe  heroes,  and  even 
of  the  poems. 

Boffu  adds,  that  the  quality  of  courage  muft  always  have  a  {hare 
in  t  he  char  alter  of  a  hero,  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to  the  reft;  the 
heroic  character ,  therefore,  he  makes  a  compound  of  three 
kinds  of  qualities*  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  neceflary  and  ef- 

enflan  ?  thC  fablV  th°fe  of  the  **econd  ai'e  the  fupplements,  or 
embelhfhments  of  the  firft;  and  courage,  which  fuftains  the 
other  two,  make  the  third. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  chief,  to  be  fome  univerfel  quality,  to  have 

place  on  all  occafions,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  hero  wherever  he  is 
found. 

For  the  unity  of  character,  we  have  Horace's  exprefs  command, 
bit  quodvis  fimplcx  dmtaxat  iff  unum.  Boffu  adds,  that  the  cha- 

!S  n0tlefs  thefoul  of  the  hero  and  the  whole  aeftion,  than 
the  fable  is  of  the  poem  ;  and  of  eonfequence  the  unity  muft  be 
as  exact  m  the  one  as  the  other:  which  accordingly  we  find  ob- 
ferved  both  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  unity  of  character  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
manners :  in  the  latter,  the  unity  or  equality  confifts  in  not  giv¬ 
ing  contrary  fentiments  to  the  fame  perfon  ;  which  is  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  the  unity  of  character-,  but  to  this  muft  be  added,  that  the 
fame  fpirit  muft  always  appear  on  all  occafions,  whether  contra- 
ry  or  otherwise  :  thus,  ^Eneas,  fhev/ing  a  deal  of  goodnefs  in 
the  hrlt  part  of  the  poem,  and  a  world  of  valour  in  the  fecond 
but  without  difeovering  any  of  his  former  piety  and  wmtlenefs  • 
there  had  been  no  offence  againft  the  evennefs  of  the  manners’ 
but  to  the  unity  of  the  character  there  had. 

So  that  befides  the  qualities  which  have  their  particular  place  on 
different  occafions,  there  muft  be  one  to  have  place  throughout 
and  to  reign  over  all  the  others.  Without  this  therd  is  no  cha¬ 
racter  :  as  would  be  the  cafe,  fhould  a  poet  give  his  hero  the  pietv 
of  Tneas,  and  the  courage  of  Achilles,  without  confideriiw  the 
feverity  of  the  one,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  other. 

A  hero,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  as  brave  as  Achilles,  as  mild  or 
pious  as  Aineas,  and,  if  one  will,  as  prudent  as  Ulyfles ;  but  it 
would  be  a  mere  chimera  to  imagine  a  hero  with  the  particular 
courage  of  Achilles,  the  piety  of  tineas,  and  the  prudence  of 
Ulyfles  at  the  fame  time.  See  Unity.  “ 

The  unity  of  character  is  not  only  to  be  kept  in  the  hero,  and 
the  feveral  other  perfons  of  the  piece ;  but  alfo  in  that  of  the 
poem  it  felf:  that  is,  all  the  characters,  how  oppofite  foever 
muft  center  and  re-unite  in  that  of  the  hero ;  and  be  fo  fwayed 
by  it,  as  that  this  alone  may  feem  to  govern  throughout  the 
whole.  Thus  Homer  makes  wrath  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  Iliad;  and  artifice  and  diflimulation  throughout  the 
Odyffee :  the  hero’s  character  is  perceived  every  where,  has  its 
full  fwing,  and  is  favoured  by  the  fimilitude  of  the  characters 
of  fome  of  the  other  perfons.  Virgil  had  a  great  difficulty  to 
grapple  with  to  preferve  this  unity;  in  regard  of  the  dire&op- 
pofition  between  the  humours  of  his  hero,  and  thofe  of  feme 
other  of  his  perfons,  asTurnus,  Mez.entius,  Dido,  Efc.  He 
therefore  takes  care  not  to  carry  thofe  oppofite  characters  to 
their  full  length,  but  moderates  and  reftrains  them  :  and  as  that 
moderation  could  not  flow  naturally  from  the  perfons  themfelves- 
it  is  produced  either  by  fome  paffion,  as  in  Dido,  or  fome  depen- 
dance,  as  in  Turnus  and  Mezentius.  To  this  artifice  he  adds 
epifodes,  accommodated  to  the  general  character,  by  which  he 
interrupts  the  particular  aaions  which  require  an  oppofite  cha¬ 
racter. 

Claudian’sconduft,  in  this  refpea,  is  unpardonable;  from  the 
horrible  characters  of  Pluto  and  the  furies,  with  all  the  terrors 
of  hell,  he  pafles  to  the  gaiety  and  pleafures  of  the  graces,  gilded 
palaces,  flowery  fields,  iffc.  He  has  as  many  different  prevail¬ 
ing  characters  in  h.s  three  books,  as  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their 
fixty.  See  Epic,  iffc. 

Character 


\ 


•  CH  A 

Character  isalfoufed  for  certain  vifiblc  qualities,  which  cla' 
refpeft  or  reverence  to  thole  verted  therewith.  re_ 

The  majefty  of  kings  gives  them  a  character,  which  P 
fpeH  from  the  people.  A  bifhop  fhould  fuftam  his  _cl 
learning  and  folid  piety,  rather  than  by  worldly  luft  ,  • 

law  of  nations  fecures  the  character  ot  an  embailad 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  among  divines,  efpeciaHy  ‘hofe  oOhe 
Romifh church,  for  an  indelible  mark,  or  impreffio.  , 
tain  facraments  are  fuppofed  to  leave  behind  them  m 
receive  them.  See  Sacrament.  . 

The  facraments  that  leave  this  charafter ,  are  incapable  o 
ing  repeated.  The  character  is  generally  fuppoled  to  be  iome- 

It  is  the  facraments  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  ordination, 
which  leave  fuch  indelible  charatter.  See  Indelible. 
Character  of  a  Plant.  See  Genus,  Characteristic,  c. 
CHARACTERISTIC,  in  the  general,  is  that  which  cbaraiiertjes 
a  thing,  or  perfon,  i.  e.  conftitutes  its  cbaradle) ,  w  iere  Y  1S 
diftinguifhed.  See  Character.  . 

Characteristic,  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  Grammar,  for  theprinci 
pal  letter  of  a  word ;  which  is  preferved  in  moft  ot  its  ten  es  an 
moods,  its  derivatives  and  compounds. 

The  charafferiftic  frequently  thews  its  etymology ;  and  oug  i 
conftantly  to  be  retained  in  its  orthography ;  fuch  is  the  letter  r 
in  courfe,  tort,  CM 

The  charadlerijlics  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  Greek  grammar,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  formation  of  the  tenfes;  as  being  the  fame,  in 
the  fame  tenfes  of  all  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation,  excepting 
in  the  prefent  tenfe,  which  has  feveral  charafleriflics ;  and  the 
future,  the  Aoriftus  primus,  the  preterperfeeft,  and  the  plufquam 
perfedl  tenfe  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which  have  two  chara- 
flerijiics.  See  Tense,  Verb,  Mood,  CM 
Characteristic  of  a  Logarithm ,  is  its  index,  or  exponent.  See 
Index,  Logarithm,  CM 

Characteristic  Triangle  of  a  Curve ,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
is  a  re£tilinear  right-angled  triangle,  vvhofe  hypotheneufe  makes 
a  part  of  the  curve,  not  fenfibly  different  from  a  right  line.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  curve  lines  are  ufed  to  be  diftinguithed  here¬ 
by.  See  Curve. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  the  femiordirtate  p  m,  (Tab .  Analyfis,  fig.  7  ),  in~ 
fimtely  near  another  PM;  then  will  Vp  be  the  differential  of  the 
abfeiffe:  and  letting  fall  a  perpendicular,  MR  =  P/>,  wih 
be  the  differential  of  the  femi-ordinate.  Draw,  therefore,  a  tan¬ 
gent  T  M ;  and  the  infinitely  fmall  arch  M  m,  will  not  differ  from 
a  right  line:  confequently  MwzR  is  a  redHlinear  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle;  and  conftitutes  the  charafterijiic  triangle  of  that  curve. 
See  Triangle. 

CHAR  AG,  the  tribute  which  Chriftians  and  Jews  pay  to  the  grand 
fignior. 

It  confifts  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  francs  per  ann.  according  to 
the  eftate  of  the  party.  Men  begin  to  pay  it  at  nine  or  at  fixteen 
years  old ;  women  are  difpenfed  with,  as  alfo  priefts,  rabbins, 
and  religious. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  artificial  coal,  or  fuel,  confifting  of  wood 
half  burnt ;  chiefly  ufed  where  a  clear  ftrong  fire,  without  fmoke, 
is  required  ;  the  humidity  of  the  wood  being  here  moftly  diflipa- 
ted,  and  exhaled  in  the  fire  wherein  it  is  prepared.  See  Fuel? 
and  Coal. 

The  microfcope  difeovers  a  furprizing  number  of  pores  in  char¬ 
coal:  they  are  difpofed  in  order,  and  traverfe  it  length-wife :  fo 
that  there  is  no  piece  of  charcoal ,  how  long  foever,  but  may  be 
eafily  blown  thorough.  If  a  piece  be  broke  pretty  fhort,it  may 
be  feen  through  with  a  microfcope.  In  a  range  the  1 8th  part  of 
an  inch  long,  Dr.  Hook  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  pores; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  in  a  charcoal  of  an  inch  diameter, 
there  are  not  lefs  than  five  millions,  feven  hundred  twenty-four 
thoufand  pores.  See  Pore. 

It  is  to  this  prodigious  number  of  pores,  that  the  blacknefs  of 
charcoal  is  owing:  for  the  rays  of  light  ftriking  on  the  charcoal , 
are  received  and  abforbed  in  its  pores,  inftead  of  being  reflected  ; 
whence  the  body  muff  of  neceflity  appear  black:  blacknefs  in  a 
body  being  no  more  than  a  want  of  reflexion. 

Charcoal  was  antiently  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  bounds  of  eftates 
and  inheritances ;  as  being  incorruptible,  when  let  very  deep 
within  ground.  In  effect,  it  preferves  itfelf  fo  long,  that  there 
are  many  pieces  found  entire  in  the  antient  tombs  of  the  northern 
nations. 

M.  Dodart  fays,  there  is  charcoal  made  of  corn,  probably  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Caefar:  he  adds,  that  it  has  kept  fo  well,  that  the 
wheat  may  be  ftill  diftinguifhed  from  the  rye ;  which  he  looks 
on  as  a  proof  of  its  incorruptibility. 

Method  of  making  Charcoal. — The  beft  is  that  made  of  oak,  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  three  foot.  The  ground  whereon  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  performed,  is  bared  of  all  the  turf,  and  other  com- 
buftible  matter;  and  is  in  form  circular,  a  ftake  being  driven  in 
the  center.  This  area  is  filled  up  with  wood,  eight  foot  high, 
placed  alternately  lengthwife,  and  perpendicularly  ;  then  coped 
a- top  in  the  form  of  a  fugarloaf,  and  all  inequalities  filled  up  with 
fmall  wood,  till  it  lie  very  clofe :  the  whole  to  be  covered  over 
moderately  thick  with  turf,  and  other  rubbifh. 
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A  moveable  skreen  being  thenfet  up  againft  the  wind ;  the  ftake 
is  pulled  up,  and  fire  fet  to  the  pile,  by  pouring  into  the  cavity 
fome  charcoal  and  other  coal  fully  kindled  ;  the  vent,  or  tunnel 
a-top,  is  then  covered  with  turf,  and  vent-holes  made  through 
the  fluff  that  covers  the  pile,  two  or  three  foot  apart,  quite  round, 
a  foot  from  the  top.  The  next  day  a  new  range  of  holes  is  made, 
a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firft ;  and  thus  on  to  the  bottom :  ob- 
ferving  that  as  the  pile  cools,  and  finks  to  the  center,  it  muft  be 
continually  fed  with  fhort  wood,  that  no  part  remain  unfired  ; 
and  that  if  any  part  chars  fafter  than  other,  the  vent-holes  there 
.  are  to  be  flopped  up. 

A  pit  is  thus  burnt  in  five  or  fix  days :  as  it  cools,  the  fmoke 
grows  thinner  and  bluer.  The  heap  requires  two  or  three  days  to 
cool ;  which  is  promoted  by  flopping  the  vents,  and  ftripping  off 
the  covering  by  degrees,  about  a  yard  at  a  time ;  at  firft  only 
taking  oft'  the  coarfeft  part,  and  leaving  the  reft ;  that  the  pile 
may  neither  cool  too  fall,  nor  endanger  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  into  afhes.  Laftly,  the  coals  are  taken  out  from  arouud 
the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  whole  mafs,  coals  and  rubbifh, 
finks  down,  and  extinguifhes  the  fire  at  once. 

Charcoal  for  powder-mills,  is  ufually  made  of  eldar-wood;  the 
procefs  the  fame,  but  finifhed  in  two  days.  > 

CHARDS,  in  gardening.— The  chards  of  artichokes,  are  the  leaves 
of  fair  artichoke  p’ants,  tied  and  wrapped  up,  all  over  but  the 
top,  in  ft  raw,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ;  this  makes  them 
grow  white,  and  lofe  fome  of  their  bitterneft. 

Chards  of  Beets ,  are  white  beets,  covered  with  dry  dung,  during 
the  winter  feafon,  when  they  produce  large  tops,  with  a  downy 
cotton  fhoot ;  which  is  the  true  chard ,  to  be  ufed  in  pottages,  in- 
termeffes,  CM 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  load  of  a  piece;  or  the  quantity  of 
powder  and  ball,  or  fhot,  wherewith  it  is  prepared  for  execution. 
See  Gunpowder,  Bullet,  Shot,  CM 
The  rules  for  charging  large  pieces  in  war,  are,  that  the  piece 
be  firft  cleaned  or  fcoured  within  fide;  that  the  proper  quantity 
of  gunpowder  be  next  driven  in  and  rammed  down  ;  care,  how¬ 
ever,  being  taken,  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed  in  ramming, 
which  weakens  its  effedl ;  that  a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay, 
or  the  like,  be  rammed  over  it,  and  that  then  the  ball,  or  fhot 
be  intruded. 

If  the  ball  be  red-hot,  a  tampion,  or  trencher  of  green  wood,  to 
be  driven  in  before  it.  See  Tampion. 

The  weight  of  gunpowder  neceffary  for  a  charge ,  is  commonly 
in  a  fubduple  proportion  to  that  of  the  ball.  See  Cannon,  and 
Bullet. 

Charge,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  any  figure,  or  thing,  bore,  or 
reprefented  in  an  efcutcheon,  or  coat  of  arms;  whether  it  be  a- 
nimal,  vegetable,  or  other  matter.  See  Figure,  Escut¬ 
cheon,  CM 

T 00  many  charges  are  not  deemed  fo  honourable  as  fewer.  See 
Charged. 

Charges  peculiar  to  the  art  and  ufage  of  armory,  as  the  crofs, 
chief,  pale  feffe,  CM  are  called  proper  charges-,  and  frequently 
ordinaries.  See  Ordinary. 

Bloom  reftrains  the  term  charges  to  thofe  additions,  or  rewards 
of  honours  frequently  placed  on  efcutcheons  ;  as  cantons,  quar¬ 
ters,  girons,  flafques,  CM 
Charge,  in  the  manage,  a  fort  of  unguent,  made  of  oil,  honey, 
greafe,  turpentine,  and  fometimes  of  lees  of  wine,  and  other 
matters,  apply’d  externally  to  a  horfe,  CM  for  the  cure  of  ftrains 
bruifes,  fwellings,  CM 

Charge,  or  rather  overcharge ,  in  painting,  is  an  exaggerated  re- 
prelentation  of  any  perfon ;  wherein  the  likenefs  is  preferved 
but,  withal,  ridiculed. 

Few  painters  have  the  genius  neceffary  to  fucceed  in  thefe  char¬ 
ges:  The  method  is,  to  pick  out  and  heighten  fomething  already 
amifs  in  the  face,  whether  by  way  of  defedl,  or  redundancy  :  ' 
Thus,  v.g.  if  nature  have  given  a  man  a  nofe  a  little  larger 
than  ordinary,  the  painter  falls  in  with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe 
extravagantly  long :  or  if  the  nofe  be  naturally  too  fhort,  in  the 
painting  it  fhall  be  a  mere  flump;  and  thus  of  the  other  parts. 
Charge  of  Lead,  is  thirty-fix  pigs.  See  Lead,  CM 
CHARGED,  in  heraldry.  A  fhield,  carrying  on  it  fome  figure  or 
imprefs,  is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith. 

So,  alfo,  when  one  bearing,  or  charge ,  has  fome  other  figure 
added  upon  it,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be  charged. 
CHARIENTISMUS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  a  taunting  ex- 
preflion  is  foftened  by  a  jeft.  See  Sarcasm. 

CHAR,  >  q  c  Carr. 

CHARIOT,  f  bee  “J  Coach. 

CHARISTIA,*  a  family  feaft  celebrated  among  the  Romans,  on 
the  nth  of  the  calends  o^  March;  i.  e.  the  19th  of  February  ; 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Concord. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  grace,  favour,  q.  d . 

a  day  of  reconciliation,  or  of  reitoring  into  favour.  It  was  alfo 
called  diet  char  a  cognaiionis.  Vigenere,  on  Livy,  calls  it  the 
day  of  good  cheer. 

The  chariflia  were  inftituted  to  re-eftablifh  peace  and  amity,  in 
families  embroiled,  or  at  variance  in  themfelves.  It  conlifted  in 
a  great  entertainment  made  in  each  family,  to  which  no  ftran- 
gers  were  admitted,  but  only  relations  and  kindred.  The  joy 

and 
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and  freedom  infpired  by  the  repaft,  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper 
means  to  re-unite  divided  minds;  to  which  the  good  offices  of 
fo  many  friends  would  greatly  contribute. 

CHARISI ICARA  ,  commendatory ,  or  donatory ,  a  perfon  to  whom 
is  given  the  enjoyment  ot  the  revenues  of  a  monaftery,  hofpital, 
or  benefice.  See  Comm endam. 

1  he  charljiicaries  among  the  Greeks,  were  a  kind  of  donataries, 
or  commendataries,  who  enjoyed  all  the  revenues  of  hofpitals  and 
monafteries,  without  giving  an  account  thereof  to  any  perfon. -=• 
T  he  original  of  this  abufe  is  referred  to  the  Iconoclaftae,  particu¬ 
larly  Conftantine  Copronymus,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  monks, 
whofe  monafteries  he  gave  away  to  ftrangers. 

In  after  times,  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  gave  many  to  people 
of  quality,  not  by  way  of  gift,  to  reap  any  temporal  advantage 
from  ;  but  to  repair,  beautify,  and  patronize  them. 

At  length  avarice  crept  in,  and  thofe  in  good  condition  were 
given,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  rich;  and  at  laft  they  were  all 
given  away,  rich  and  poor,  thofe  of  men  and  of  women;  and 
that  to  laymen  and  marry’d  men. 

M.  Coutelier,  in  his  ecclefice  Grcsccs  monument  a,  gives  us  the  form 
of  thefe  donations  ;  They  were  granted  for  life,  fometimes  for 
two  lives.  See  Abbot,  Gr. 

CHARITATIVE,  in  the  canon  law.  A  charitative  aid,  or  J'ubfi- 
dy i  is  a  moderate  allowance  which  a  council  grants  a  bifhop  up¬ 
on  any  urgent  occafion  ;  e.gn  when  his  revenues  will  not  bear 
his  expences  to  a  council,  GY.  See  Bene  volence. 

CHARI  1  Y,  one  of  the  three  grand  theological  virtues,  confifting 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  our  neighbour.  See  Virtue. 

Charity  is  the  habit,  or  difpofttion  of  loving  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  It  has  two  material  ob¬ 
jects,  therefore,  as  the  fchools  exprefs  it,  viz.  God  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Charity  isalfoufed  for  the  effedl  of  a  moral  virtue,  which  con- 
ftfts  in  fupplying  the  neceffities  of  others,  whether  with  money, 
counfel,  affiftance,  or  the  like. 

Charity  Schools ,  are  fchools  eredled  and  maintained  in  various 
parifhes,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
teaching  poor  children  to  read,  write,  and  other  neceflary  parts 
of  education.  See  School. 

In  moft  charity  fchools ,  the  children  are  likewife  clothed  and  put 
out  to  trades,  fervices,  GY.  on  the  fame  charitable  foundation. 
Charity  fchools  are  but  of  a  few  years  {landing:  They  were  began 
in  London;  and  have  ftnee  fpread  throughout  moft  of  the  con- 
iiderable  towns  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the  year  1710,  the 
account  of  the  charity  fchools  in  and  about  London  flood  thus. 
Number  of  fchpols  88.  Of  boys  taught  therein  2181.  Of  girls 
2221.  Boys  clothed  1862.7  T  „ 

Girls  U14.I  InaI1  2977 

Boys  not  clothed  27  2. 7  T  « 

Girls  ^j.InaU50l. 

Note ,  out  of  the  whole,  967  boys,  and  407  girls,  had  been  put 
out  apprentices. 

In  London  likewife  we  had  a  Charitable  Corporation  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  induftrious  poor,  eredted  under  queen  Anne;  for  ena¬ 
bling  indigent  manufacturers  and  traders  to  take  up  money  at 
common  and  legal  intereft;  there  being  afum  of  30000/.  raifed 
for  that  end. 

Order  of  Char  i  t y.  There  are  feveral  religious  orders  which  bear 
this  title:  one  inftituted  byS.  John  de  Dieu,  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  ftek:  This  inftitute  was  approved  of  in  1520,  by  Leo  X. 
and  confirmed  by  Paul  V.  in  1617.  The  religious  of  this  order 
apply  themfelves  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  the  difeafed. 

Charity  of  the  holy  Virgin ,  is  a  religious  order  eftablilhed  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chalons,  by  Guy  lord  Joinville,  Gr.  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  approved  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augu- 
ftine,  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI. 

In  each  parifh  of  Paris,  is  a  fociety  of  women,  who  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  find  out  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  ; 
and  on  this  account  called.  Dames  de  la  chant  e,  and  Sears  de  la 
charite. 

CHARKING,  or  Charring,  the  burning  of  wood  to  make 
charcoal.  See  Charcoal. 

CHARKS,  pit-coal  charked,  or  chard d.  See  Coal. 

CHARLATAN,*  or  Charletan,  an  empiric,  or  quack,  who 
retails  his  medicines  on  a  publick  ftage,  and  draws  the  people  a- 
bout  him  with  his  buffooneries,  feats  of  activity,  Gc.  See  Em¬ 
piric. 

*  The  word,  according  to  Calepine,  comes  from  the  Italian  cere- 
tano',  of  caretum ,  a  town  near  Spoletto  in  Italy,  where  thefe 
impoftors  are  laid  to  have  firlt  rifen.  Menage  derives  it  from  ci- 
arlatano,  and  that  from  circulatarius ,  of  circulator ,  a  quack. 

CHARLES’s- WAIN,  in  aftronomy,  feven  ftars  in  the  conftella- 
tion  ur fa  minor.  See  Ursa  Minor. 

CHARM,*  a  magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  devil,  forcerers  and  witches  are  fuppofed  to  do  wondrous 
things,  far  furpaffing  the  powers  of  nature.  See  Magic. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  carmen,  verfe.  See  Carmen. 
Phila&eries,  ligatures,  Gc.  are  kinds  of  charms.  See  Phylac¬ 
tery,  Ligature,  Gc. 

We  have  the  hiftory  of  a  notable  charm ,  wherewith  great  things 
are  pretended  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  poifoning,  and 
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tormenting;  deferibed  by  a  famous  forcerer,  one  Brafs  de  Fof- 
then,  under  fentence  of  death  in  France,  as  follows. 

It  confifts  of  a  new  earthen  pan,  varniflied,  not  bought  nor  bar¬ 
gained  for;  wherein  is  put  ftieep’s  blood,  wool,  hair  of  feveral 
beafts;  with  poifonous  herbs;  mixed  together  with  a  great  deal 
of  grimace,  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  uttering  certain  words, 
and  invoking  devils.  This  pan  is  put  in  a  fecret  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  mifehief  is  to  be  done;  and  fprinkled 
with  vinegar,  according  to  the  effect  it  is  to  produce.  The  charm 
holds  a  certain  time,  and  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  either  by 
the  party  that  lodged  it,  or  fome  fuperior  power  which  over¬ 
comes  it. 

CHARNEL,  a  portico,  or  gallery,  ahtiently  near  the  church -yard  ; 
over  which  were  dilpofed  the  bones  of  the  dead,  when  the  flefh 
was  confumed. 

The  charnels ,  or  charnel-honks,  are  now  ufually  contiguous  to 
the  church. 

CHART,  or  &w-Chart,  a  hydrographical  map;  or  a  projection 
of  fome  part  of  the  fea,  in  piano;  for  the  ufc  of  navigation.  See 
Map,  and  Projection* 

The  invention  of fea-charts,  Fournier  refers  to  Henry  fon  of 
John  king  of  Portugal.  They  differ  very  confiderably  from  geo¬ 
graphical,  or  land  maps, which  are  of  no  ufe  in  navigation.  Nor 
are  fea-charts  all  of  the  fame  kind ;  fome  being  what  we  call 
plain  charts ,  others  reduced ,  or  Mercator  s-chart,  and  others 
globular  charts. 

Plain  Charts,  are  thofe  wherein  the  meridians  and  parallels,  arc 
exhibited  by  right  lines,  parallel  to  each  other. 

Thefe,  Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  rejects  for  the  following 
faults,  though  their  inventor  judged  them  of  good  ufe ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  confirm’d  his  judgment ;  efpecially  in  fhort  voyages. 
Their  defe&s  are,  1.  That  fince  in  reality  all  the  meridians  meet 
in  the  poles;  it  is  abfurd  to  reprefent  them,  efpecially  in  large 
charts ,  by  parallel  right  lines.  2.  That  plain  charts  exhibit  the 
degrees  of  the  feveral  parallels,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  equator  ;  and 
of  confequence  the  diftances  of  places  lying  eaft  and  weft,  much 
larger  than  they  fhould  be;  And  3.  In  a  plain  chart ,  while  the 
fame  rhumb  is  kept,  the  veffel  appears  to  fail  in  a  great  circle  ; 
which  yet  is  falfe. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  defetfts  in  the  plain  chart,  yet  the  eafi- 
nefs  of  its  application  has  fo  reconciled  it  to  the  mariners,  that 
it  is  ufed  almoft  alone  ;  in  exclufion  of  the  more  accurate  ones. 

Conflrufiion  of  a  plain  Chart.— 1.  Draw  a  right  line,  asAB, 
(Tab.  Hydrography ,  fig.  9.)  and  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts, 
as  there  are  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  portion  of  the  fea  to  be  re  - 
prefented.  2.  Add  another  to  it  at  right  angles  B  C,  divided  in¬ 
to  as  many  parts,  and  thole  equal  to  one  another  and  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  there  are  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  portion  of  the  fea  to 
be  reprefented.  3.  Compleat  the  parallelogram  A  BCD,  and 
refolve  its  area  into  little  fquares;  then  right  lines,  parallel  to 
AB  and  CD,  will  be  meridians;  and  thofe  parallel  to  AD  and 
B  C  parallels.  4.  The  coafts,  illands,  bays,  fands,  rocks,  Gr. 
infert  from  a  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  laid  down  under  Map. 

Hence,  I-.  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  {hip  being  given,  her 
place  is  eafily  exhibited  in  the  chart.  2.  The  places  F  and  G, 
to  and  from  which  the  {hip  fails,  being  given  in  a  map,  the  right 
line  F  G,  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  makes,  with  the 
meridian  AB,  an  angle  AFG,  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the 
rhumb:  And  fince  the  parts  F 1 ,  12,  2  G,  intercepted  between 
equidiftant  parallels,  are  equal ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  right 
line  FG,  to  all  the  meridians  or  right  lines  parallel  to  AB,  is 
the  fame ;  the  right  line  F  G  truly  reprefents  the  rhumb.  After 
the  fame  manner  it  may  be  {hewn,  that  this  chart  exhibits  the 
latus  mecodynamicum,  or  miles  of  longitude  truly. 

It  follows,  that  plain  charts  may  be  ufed  to  very  good  purpofe 
in  directing  a  {hip  ;  provided  care  be  taken  there  eicape  no  error 
in  the  diftance  of  the  places  F  and  G. 

ConflruElion  of  a  fcale  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  di/lances  in  Plain 
Charts. — 1.  Upon  the  right  line  A  B,  (fig.  io.)  from  the 
map  transfer  five  degrees,  and  divide  them  into  300  equal  parts, 
or  geographical  miles.  2.  On  this  deferibe  a  fmall  circle  ACB, 
to  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts:  If  then  it  be  defired  to  know 
how  many  miles  make  five  degrees  in  the  parallel  fifty ;  in  the 
compaffes  take  the  interval  fifty,  and  transfer  it  on  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  AB  ;  the  number  of  miles  required  will  here  be  {hewn. 
It  follows,  that  if  a  {hip  fail  on  an  eaftern  or  weftern  rhumb,  out 
of  the  equator;  the  miles  anfwering  to  the  degrees  of  longitude 
will  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  article.  If  it  fail  on  any  collate¬ 
ral  rhumb,  ftill  the  failing  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  eaftern  or  weftern 
rhumb,  in  an  intermediate  parallel,  between  the  parallel  of  the 
place  whence  the  {hip  proceeds,  and  the  parallel  of  the  place  at 
which  Ihe  arrives. 

It  is  true,  this  reduction,  by  an  arithmetically  mean  parallel,  is 
not  accurate;  yet  is  it  frequently  ufed  in  practice,  as  being  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  apprehenhons  of  the  generality  of  mariners.  In 
effedl,  it  does  not  err  any  thing  confiderable,  if  the  whole  courfe 
be  divided  into  parts,  whereof  each  does  not  exceed  one  degree  ; 
whence  it  appears  advifable,  not  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  fe- 
micircle  AB  above  one  degree,  and  to  divide  it  at  moft  into  geo¬ 
graphical  miles. 
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For  the  application  of  the  plain  Chart  in  failing.  Sec  Plain  Sail¬ 
ing. 

Reduced  Chart,  or  Chart  of  Reduction,  is  that  wherein  the  me¬ 
ridians  are  reprefented  by  right  lines  converging  towards  the  poles; 
and  the  parallels  by  right  lines  parallel  to  one  another, but  unequal. 
Thefe,  therefore,  it  appears  by  their  conftruttion,  muft  corrett 
the  errors  of  th e  plain  charts. 

But  fince  the  parallels  fhould  cut  the  meridians  at  right  angles  ; 
thefe  charts  are  defective,  inafmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  parallels 
inclined  to  the  meridians. 

Hence  another  kind  of  reduced  charts  has  been  invented,  where¬ 
in  the  meridians  are  parallel,  but  the  degrees  thereof  unequal ; 
called  Mercator  s  charts. 

Mercator’s  Ch  art,  is  that  wherein  the  meridians  and  parallels  are 
reprefented  by  parallel  right  lines;  but  the  degrees  of  the  meri¬ 
dians  are  unequal;  ftill  increafing,  as  they  approach  the  pole,  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  of  the  parallels  decreafe:  By  means 
whereof,  the  fame  proportion  is  preferved  between  them  as  on  the 
globe. 

This  chart  has  its  name  from  that  of  the  author  who  firft  propo- 
{ed  it  for  ufe,  and  made  the  firft  chart  of  this  projettion,  N. 
Mercator :  But  neither  was  the  thought  originally  his  own,  as 
having  been  hinted  by  Ptolemy  near  2000  years  ago :  nor  is  the 
perfection  of  it  owing  to  him;  our  countryman  Mr.  Wright  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  who  demonftrated  it,  and  fhewed  a  ready  way  of 
conftrutting  it,  by  enlarging  the  meridian  line  by  the  continual 
addition  of  fecants. 

Conjlruftion  of  Mercator’*  Chart.— 1.  Drawa  right  line,  and  di¬ 
vide  it  into  equal  parts,  reprefenting  degrees  of  longitude  either 
in  the  equator,  01  in  the  parallel  wherein  the  chart  is  fo  termi¬ 
nate.  From  the  feveral  points  of  divifion  erett  perpendiculars  to 
reprefent  meridians  ;  fo  as  right  lines  may  cut  them  all  under  the 
fame  angle,  and  therefore  reprefent  rhumbs:  Thus  far  as  in  the 
plain  chart. 

1  hat  the  degrees  of  the  meridians  may  have  their  juft  proportion 
to  thofe  of  the  parallels,  the  former  are  to  be  increafed  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  the  latter  continue  the  fame,  by  reafon  of  the  parallelifm  of 
the  meridians.  See  Degree. 

Wdth  the  interval  therefore  of  one  degree  in  the  equator  C  D, 
(Tab.  Hydrog.  fig.  11.)  deferibe  the  quadrant  CDE,  and  in  D 
ered  a  perpendicular  DG;  make  the  arch  DL  equal  to  the  pa¬ 
rallel  of  latitude,  and  through  L  draw  CG:  This  CG  will  be 
the  enlarged  degree  of  the  meridian,  to  be  transferred  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  chart :  The  reft  as  in  plain  charts. 

In  praaice,  fuppofe  it  required  to  draw  a  Mercator’s  chart  from 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north-latitude  to  the  fiftieth,  and  from  the 
fixth  degree  of  longitude  to  the  eighteenth.  Firft  draw  a  right 
line  reprefenting  the  fortieth  parallel  of  the  equator ;  which  divide 
into  1 2  equal  parts,  for  the  1 2  degrees  of  longitude  the  chart  is  to 
contain.  Then  take  a  line  of  equal  parts,  on  a  fcale  whereof 
100  parts  are  equal  to  each  of  thefe  degrees  of  longitude;  and 
at  each  extreme  of  the  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  to  reprefent 
two  parallel  meridians  to  be  divided  by  the  continual  addition  of 
fecants,  which  are  proved  to  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  as 
the  degrees  of  longitude  fhould  decreafe.  See  Secant. 

Thus,  for  the  diftance  from  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  take  iqi-L 
equal  parts,  from  the  fcale  which  is  the  fecant  of  forty  deg.  thirty 
rnin.  For  the  diftance  from  forty-one  deg.  to  forty-two  deg. 
take  1 334-  equal  parts,  from  the  fcale  which  is  the  fecant  of  forty- 
one  deg.  thirty  min.  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  degree  of  your  chart , 
which  will  be  154  equal  parts,  viz.  the  fecant  of  forty-nine  deg 
thirty  min.  and  will  give  the  diftance  from  forty-nine  deg.  of  la¬ 
titude  to  fifty  deg.  By  this  means,  the  degrees  of  latitude  will  be 
augmented,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  degrees  of  longitude 
on  the  globe  decreafe. 

The  meridians  being  divided,  add  the  card,  or  compafs;  chufing 
fome  convenient  place  near  the  middle  thereof:  from  this  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  the  divided  meridians,  which  will  be  the  north 
rhumb ;  and  from  this  the  other  thirty-one  points  of  the  comnafs 
are  to  be  fet  off.  See  Compass.  V 

Laftly,  lay  down  the  towns,  ports,  iflands,  coafts,  bV.  from  a 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes;  and  the  chart  is  compleat. 

In  Mercator’s  chart,  the  fcale  changes  as  the  latitude  is  changed : 
ir  then,  v.g  a  fhip  fails  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  paral- 
e  s  0  atitu  e,  the  degrees  of  the  meridians  between  thofe  two 
para  els,  are  to  be  the  fcale  for  meafuring  the  fhip’s  way:  whence 
it  follows,  that  though  the  degrees  of  longitude  be  equal  in  extent 
on  ie  coait,  }  et  they  muft  contain  unequal  numbers  of  miles 
or  leagues;  and  that  they  will  decreafe  as  they  approach  nearer 
e  po  e,  ecau  e  meafured  by  a  magnitude  continually  increafing. 
it  nlVS  demonftratively  true;  though  to  appearance  falfe: 

.  •  T  ^xPenex|ce  very  accurate,  and  withal  eafy  of  appli- 
it  of  fervice^n^  ’  ^  las  ^  purifications  required  to  render 

?epr\y  of,r ,ners  de- 

f  lain  chart.  “  chufe  t0  keeP  the  old  erroneous 

Forth,  ufe  of  Mercator's  Chart  in  failing.  See  Mercator’s  Sail- 

Globular  Chart,  is  a  projection  fo  callprl  .1.  r  .  . 

bears  »  L,y  propow’J'th”  trldt' MeV 

Scnex,  Wilfon,  and  Hams;  wherein  the  meridians  areSed  j 
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the  parallels  equidiftant  and  curvilinear;  and  the  rhumbs  real 
fpirals,  as  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

This  projection  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  fecret  thereof  in  a 
few  hands:  We  have  but  little  to  fay  therefore  as  to  its  merits  or 
failings;  e’er  long  its  conftruaion  and  ufe  will  be  made  publick. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  expect  fomething  from 
it,  as  it  comes  out  under  the  protection  of  his  majefty’s  patent, 
and  with  the  recommendations  of  feveral  able  navigators,  and 
among  others,  that  of  Dr.  Halley;  and  as  it  has  already  flood 
the  te ft  of  a  pretty  fevere  inquifttion.  We  /hall  only  add,  that  the 
projection  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  nature,  and  therefore  eafily 
conceivable;  and  that  it  has  been  found  to  anfwer  very  exactly, 
even  in  very  large  diftances ;  where  its  failure,  if  it  have  any, 
^  muft  needs  be  moft  confpicuous.  See  Globular. 

Charts  compofed by  rhumbs ,  and  dijlances ,  are  thofe  wherein  there 
are  no  meridians  or  parallels;  but  all  is  effected  by  the  rhumbs, 
and  the  Icale  of  miles. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  French,  efpecially  in  the  mediterra¬ 
nean. 

They  are  patched  up,  without  any  great  art,  from  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  mariners ;  any  regular  account  therefore  how  to  make 
them  would  be  needlefs.  They  are  only  ufed  in  fhort  voyages 
CHARTA  primarily  fignifies  a  fort  of  paper  made  of  the  plant  pa¬ 
pyrus,  or  biblus.  See  Paper ;  fee  alfo  Charter.  ' 

Charta  Emporetica ,  in  pharmacy,  bV.  a  kind  of  paper  made  very 
foft  and  porous,  ufed  to  filter  withal.  See  Filtration,  bV. 
Charta  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  antient  cuftoms  for  a  charter ,  or  deed 
in  writing.  See  Charter. 

Charta  de  Forejla.  See  Charter  of  the  For  eft. 

Charta  Magna,  the  great  charter ,  is  an  antient  inftrument, 
containing  feveral  privileges  and  liberties  granted  to  the  church 
and  ftate,  by  Edward  the  confefTor ;  together  with  others  relating 
to  the  feudal  laws  of  William  the  conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I. 
all  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  princes  above  thirty  times.  See 
Magna  Charta. 

Chart  P ar donations fe  defendendo,  is  the  form  of  a  pardon  for 
killing  another  man  in  his  own  defence.  See  Manslaughter. 
Charta  Pardonationis  JJtlagariee ,  is  the  form  of  pardon  of  a  man 
who  is  outlawed.  See  Outlawry. 

Charta  Simplex ,  is  a  fingle  deed,  or  deed-pole.  See  De ed. 

CHARTED  See  the  articles  Cart  el,  Combat,  Duel,  Cham¬ 
pion,  itfe. 

CHARTER,*  Charta,  an  inftrument,  or  written  evidence  of 
a  thing  under  the  fealof  a  prince,  lord,  church,  chapter,  or  com¬ 
munity. 

The  word  charter  comes  from  the  Latin  carta ,  antiently  ufedfor 
a  publick  or  authentic!/  aft,  a  donation,  contraft,  or  'the  like, 
from  the  Greek  v«fT«,  thick  paper,  or  paft  board,  whereon  pub- 
Jick  afts  were  ufed  to  be  wrote. 

Bratton  fays,  donations  are  fometimes made  in  Charters,  inter - 
petuam  ret  memonam.—  He  adds,  that  of  charters  fome  are  Lai 
others  of  private  perfons.  J  * 

Of  royal,  fome  are  private,  fome  common,  fome  univerfal 
Of  private  charters,  fome  are  de  pUro  feof amenta,  others  de  con¬ 
ditional!  feoffamento,  others  of  recognition,  pure  or  conditional, 
others  of  confirmation,  bV. 

Charter  of  the  For  eft,  is  that  wherein  the  laws  of  the  foreft  are 
comprized  and  eftablifhed,  together  with  the  magna  charta ,  or 
great  charter.  See  Forest. 

Great  Charter,  Magna  Charta.  See  Magna  Charta. 
Charters  of  the  King,  are  thofe  whereby  a  king  makes  a  grant  to 
a  perTon  or  communfty ;  g.  a  barter  of  exemption,  that  a  per- 
Ion  mould  not  be  impannelJed  on  a  jury,  bV.  V 

Charter  of  Pardon,  is  that  whereby  a  perfon  is  forgiven  a  felo- 
Pa rdo*^  ^  °^enCe  a&a'n^  r^e  king’s  crown  and  dignity.  See 

Charter-House.  See  the  article  Chartreuse. 
Charter-Land,  in  law,  is  fuch  as  a  man  holds  by  charter ,  that 
is,  by  evidence  in  writing;  otherwife  called  freehold.  See  Free- 

H  O  L  D  • 

This  the  Saxons  called  Bockland :  which  Lambard  renders,  terra 

ex  Jcripto.  1 

It  was  held  on  more  eafy  conditions  than  the  Folkland,  or  terra 
fine fcripto,  held  without  writing:  the  former  being  hereditaria 
1  er“  . immunis  >  whereas  the  latter  cenfum  penfitabat  annuum  at - 

rui^ZooTvLmfervUute  erat  obliS^us.  See  Folkland. 
GHAK 1  LRr ARTY,  in  commerce,  denotes  the  inftrument  of 

freightage  ;  or  articles  of  agreement  for  the  hire  of  a  velfel  See 
Freight,  bV. 

The  charterparty  is  to  be  in  writing;  and  to  be  figned  both  bv 

the  proprietor,  or  the  mafter  of  the  fhip;  and  the  merchant  who 
freights  it. 

The  charterparty  is  to  contain  the  name  and  the  burden  of  the 
veflel  ;  thofe  of  the  mafter  and  the  freighter  ;  the  price  or  rate 
of  freight ;  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading ;  and  the  other 
conditions  agreed  on. 

R  is  properly  a  deed,  or  policy,  whereby  the  mafter  or  proprietor 
of  the  vend  engages  to  furnilh  immediately  a  tight  found  veflel, 
wed  equipped,  caulked  and  flopped,  provided  with  anchors,  fails, 
cordage,  and  all  other  furniture  to  make  the  voyage  required,  as 
equipage,  hands,  victuals,  and  other  munitions;  in  confideration 
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ot  a  certain  fum  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  for  the  freight. 
Laftly,  the  fhip  with  all  its  furniture,  and  the  cargo  are  refpe- 
aively  fubjeded  to  the  conditions  of  the  Charterparty. 

The  Charterparty  differs  from  a  bill  of  lading, ,  in  that  the  firft  is 
for  the  entire  freight,  or  lading,  and  that  both  for  going  and  re¬ 
turning  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  only  for  a  part  of  the  freight,  or 
at  molt  only  for  the  voyage  one  way. 

1  he  president  Boyer  fays,  the  word  comes  from  hence,  that  per 
medium  charta  incidebatur ,  b>  fiebat  charta  partita  ;  becaufe  in 
the  time  when  notaries  were  lefs  common,  there  was  only  one 
mft rumen t  made  for  both  parties  :  this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave 
each  his  portion,  and  joined  them  together  at  their  return,  to 
know  if  each  had  done  his  part.  This  he  obferves  to  have  feen 
pradifed  in  his  time  ;  agreeable  to  the  method  of  the  Romans, 
who,  in  their  ftipulations,  ufed  to  break  a  ftaff,  each  party  retain¬ 
ing  a  moiety  thereof  as  a  mark. 

CHARTIS  Reddendis ,  a  writ  which  liesagainft  him  that  has  char¬ 
ters  of  feoffment  intrufted  to  his  keeping,  and  refufeth  to  deliver 
them  to  the  owner. 

CHARTOPHYLAX*  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Conftantino- 
P  ^  iP^ru  e  W1fh  the  cuftody  of  the  archives.  See  Archive. 

Codin  calls  the  grand  Chartophylax  the  judge  of  all  caufes,  and  the 
ng  t  arm  of  the  patriarch.  He  adds,  that  he  was  the  depofitory 
or  keeper  of  all  the  charters  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  rights  ; 
that  he  prefided  over  matrimonial  caufes,  and  was  judge  of  all  the 
oergy.  He  drew  up  all  fentences  and  decifions  of  the  patriarch, 
who  hgned  and  fealed  them  ;  prefided  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
patriarch,  took  cognizance  of  all  matters  and  caufes  ecclefiaflical 
and  civil,  whether  among  the  clergy,  the  monks,  or  the  people. 

e  ook  place  of  all  the  bifhops  ;  though  himfelf  only  a  deacon  ; 
and,  on  occafion,  difcharged  the  funaions  of  the  priefls  ;  he  had 
twelve  notaries  under  him. 

The  Chartophylax  was  much  the  fame  at  Conftantinople  with  the 
chartulary  at  Rome.  See  Chartulary. 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  officers  who  bore  this  title ;  the  one 
for  the  court,  the  other  for  the  patriarch  ;  the  firft  called  alfo  Re- 
gijtrator ,  and  the  latter  Scriniarius :  though  the  two  are  ufually 
confounded  together.  Leunclavius,  and  others,  confound  Char- 
tophylaz  with  Chartulary. 

CHARTREUSE,  a  celebrated  monaftery  of  Carthufians ;  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  a  fteep  rocky  place,  in  a  frightful  defart  five 
leagues  from  Grenoble  in  France  ;  where  St.  Bruno  retired  from 
the  world,  and  firft  inftituted  the  order  of  Carthufians  See 
Carthusian. 

The  name  has  fince  parted  to  all  houfes  of  Carthufians ;  and  that 
near  Grenorte,  is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Cbartreuje.  * 

That  of  London,  corruptly  called  Charter- houfe,  is  now  converted 
into  a  college,  called  from  its  founder  Sutton’s  hofpital-,  firft  en¬ 
dowed,  with  4000/.  per  ann.  fince  improved  to  6000/. 

It  is  to  confift  of  decayed  gentlemen,  foldiers,  and  merchants  • 
eighty  of  whom  have  a  plentiful  maintenance  of  diet,  lodo-ing' 
clothes,  phyfick,  be.  living  together  in  a  collegiate  manner  ;&and’ 
or  icholars,  or  youths,  forty-four  of  whom  are  taught,  and  fup- 
plied  with  neceffaries,  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  fit  for  the  uni- 
verfity  fent  thither,  with  an  exhibition  of  20/.  per  ann.  for  ei>ht 
years ;  the  reft  put  to  trades.  6 

For  the  fuperintendency  of  this  hofpital  are  fixteen  governors, 
generally  of  the  prime  quality :  vacancies  being  fupplied  by  the 
election  of  the  remaining  governors.  The  ordinary  officers  are 
preacher,  regifter,  treafurer,  fchool-mafter,  be. 
CHARTREUX,  religious  of  the  order  of  S.  Bruno,  called  alfo 
Carthufians.  See  Carthusians. 

^HARTULARIUS>  a  title  given  to  an  ancient 
officer  in  the  Latin  church,  who  had  the  care  of  charters  and  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  publick  affairs.  See  Archive. 

The  Chartulary  prefided  in  ecclefiaftical  judgments,  in  lieu  of 
the  pope. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  chartulary  was  called  Chartophylax ; 
biit  his  office  was  there  much  more  confiderable ;  and  fome  even 
diftinguilh  the  Chartulary  from  the  Chartophylax  in  the  Greek 
church.  See  Chartophylax. 

CHASE,  or  Chace,  in  law,  is  ufed  fora  driving  of  cattel  to  or 
from  any  place  ;  as  to  a  diftrefs,  a  fortlet,  be. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  is  alfo  a  place  of  retreat  for  deer  and  wild 
beafts  ;  of  a  middle  kind,  between  a  foreft  and  a  park ;  bein°- 
ufually  lets  than  a  foreft,  and  not  poffeffed  of  fo  many  privileges^ 
but  wanting,  v.  g.  courts  of  attachment,  fwanimote,  and  juftice 
feat.  See  Forest. 

^•et  'ul°^n^ar^e  extent’  a°d  flocked  both  with  a  greater  diverfity 
of  wild  beafts, or  game,  and  more  keepers,  than  a  park.  See  Park. 
Crompton  obferves,  that  a  foreft  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fub- 
jedt,  but  it  forthwith  lofes  its  name,  and  becomes  a  chafe  ;  in  re¬ 
gard,  all  thole  courts  lofe  their  nature  when  they  come  into  the 
°l  .a  J  and  that  none  but  the  king  can  make  a  lord 

chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft.  See  Justice  in  eyre. 

Yet  the  lame  author  adds,  that  a  foreft  may  be  granted  by  the  king 
to  a  fubjedl,  in  fo  ample  a  manner,  as  that  there  may  be  courts  e- 
quivalent  to  a  court  of  attachment,  fwanimote,  and  juftice  feat. 
Chase,  in  the  fca  language,  is  to  purfue  a  fhip ; '  which  is  called  al¬ 
fo  giving  chafe. 
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Stern  Chase,  is  when  the  chafer  follows  the  chafed  a-ftern  diredlly 
upon  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs.  1 

To  lie  with  a /hip's  forefoot  in  a  chafe,  is  to  fail,  and  meet  with 

er  by  the  neareft  diftance,  and  fo  to  crofs  her  in  her  way,  or  to 
come  a-crofs  her  fore-foot. 

A  fhip  is  faid  to  have  a  good  chafe ,  when  fhe  is  fo  built  forward 
on,  or  a-  ern,  that  fhe  can  carry  many  guns  to  fhoot  forwards 
or  backwards ;  according  to  which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  a  good  for - 
war d,  or  good  Jlern  chafe. 

Chase  -Guns,  are  fuch  who  fe  ports  ar  either  in  the  head  (and  then 
they  are  ufed  in  chafing  of  others)  or  in  the  ftern,  which  are  only 
uleful  when  they  are  purfued  or  chafed  by  any  other  fhip.  See  Gun. 
“  GunX  is  the  whole  bore,  or  length  of  a  piece  taken 
See  GuN’  Cannon,  be. 

a  method  of  working,  or  enriching  gold,  filver,  bY. 

^  ca^  enc^afng-  See  Enchasing. 
pH™.  See  the  article  Grotto  and  Hiatus. 

anciently  fignified  a  little  caftle,  or  fortrefs, 
wherein  the  Chatelam ,  or  governor  lodged.  See  Castle. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  chateau ,  formed  from  cafiellum ,  a 
diminutive  of  cafirum  or  from  caftelletum,  a  diminutive  o i  ca- 
Jtellum,  caftle. 

At  prefent,  the  term  is  ufed  for  certain  courts  of  juftice  eftablifhed 
m  leveral  cities  in  France  :  the  grand  chatelet  in  Paris,  v.  g.  is 
tbe  place  where  the  prefidial,  or  ordinary  court  of  juftice  of  the 
prevot  of  Paris  is  kept ;  confifting  of  a  prefidial,  a  civil  cham¬ 
ber,  criminal  chamber,  and  a  chamber  of  policy.  The  term 
igmhes  the  fame  at  Montpelier,  Orleans,  be. 

CH  A  'rrvT?^/£/at  Patis.is  an  ancient  fort, now  ferving  as  a  prifon. 

1  •  ,  Catalis,  Cat ali.a,  a  Norman  term,  under 

1C  anciently  comprehended  all  moveable  goods  :  thofe 

immoveable  being  termed  fief  or,  as  we  now  fay,  fee. 

opelman  defines.  Chattels  to  be  bona  quaecuvque  mobilia  b  immo- 
iha  proprietamen  ea  bonorum  pars,  qua:  in  animalibus  ccnfifiat, 
a  quorum capitibus  res  ipfa alias  capita,  alias  capitalia,  ditto:  Junt. 
Chattels,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  all  forts  of  woods, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  except  fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  free¬ 
hold,  or  parcel  thereof.  See  Goods. 

Chattels  are  either  perfonal  or  real. 

Chattels  Perfonal ,  are  fuch  as  do  either  belong  immediately  to 
the  perfon  of  a  man,  as  his  horfe,  fword,  be.  or  fuch  things  as 
being  mjurioufly  with-held  from  him,  a  man  has  no  way  lore- 
cover  but  by  perfonal  a<£lion.  See  Personal. 

Chattels  Real,  are  either  fuch  as  do  not  appertain  immediately  to 
t  e  perfon,  but  to  fome  other  thing,  by  way  of  dependance  ;  as 
charters  of  land,  apples  upon  a  tree,  be.  or  fuch  as  neceffarily 
liiue  out  of  fome  immoveable  thing  to  a  perfon  ;  as  a  leafe,  or 
^  rent  for  years.  See  Real. 

CHAUNTOR,  or  Chaunter,  See  Chantor. 

CHAUNTRY,  or  Chantry,  was  anciently  a  church,  or  chapel 
endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  revenue,  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  one,  or  more  priefts,  daily  faying,  or  finging  mafe  for 
the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and  fuch  others  as  they  appointed. 

Hence  Chauntry-^,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
tenants,  or  purchafers  of  C  ha  untry-*  L  ands. 

CHAUFFE-WAX.  ?  (  Chafe  -WAX. 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE.  S  l  Caltrop,  and  Crowsfeet. 

CHAZINZARIANS,*  a  feci  of  hereticks,  who  rofe  in  Armenia 
in  the  feventh  century. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Armenian,  chazus,  crofs.  In  the 
Greek  text  of  Nicephoros,  they  are  called  Chatzintzarians, 

XcLT^IVT^AflOI. 

They  are  alfo  called  Jlaurolatra ,  which,  in  Greek,  fignifies  the 
fame  as  chazinzarians  in  Armenian,  viz.  adorers  of  the  crofs  j 
they  being  charged  with  paying  adoration  to  the  crols  alone. 

In  other  refpe&s  they  were  Neftorians  ;  and  admitted  two  per. 
fons  in  Jefus  Chrift.  Nicephorus,  1.  xviii.  c.  54.  aferibes  other 
fingularities  to  them,  particularly  their  holding  an  annual  feaft 
in  memory  of  the  dog  of  their  falfe  prophet  Sergius ;  which  they 
called  artzibartzes. 

CPIECK -Roll,  a  roll,  or  book  containing  the  names  of  fuch  as  are 
attendants,  and  in  pay  to  the  king,  or  other  great  perfons  •  as 
their  houlhold  fervants. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  chequer-roll.  See  Roll. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  has  th  e  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the  ulhers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  royal  family ;  allowing  their  abfence  or  defeas  in 

attendance,  or  diminilhing  their  wages  for  the  fame,  be. _ He 

alfo,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  takes  the  view  of  thofe  that  are  to 

watchinthe  court,  and  has  the  fetting  of  the  watch.  33H.  8.c  12 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  navy  at  Plymouth,  is  ailb  the 
name  of  an  officer  inverted  with  like  powers.  19  Car  2  c  1 
Check,  in  falconry,  is  where  a  hawk  forfakes  her  proper  game 
to  follow  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  that  crofs  her  in  her  flight’ 
CHECKER.  See  the  article  Exchequer  S  ** 

CHE.CK;Y’  in  heraldry  is  where  the  Ihield',  or  a  part  thereof,  as 
a  bordure  £*.  ts  chequered,  or  divided  into  chequers,  or 
fquares — See  Tab.  Heraldry,  fig.  15. 

Where  there  is  but  one  row  of  fquares,  it  is  not  properly  called 
cheeky  but  countercomponed.  See  Countercomponed  7 
Cheeky  according  to  Colombiere,  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  aftd 
ancient  figures  in  all  armory ;  and  ought  never  to  be  given,  but 
to  pci  Ions  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  war  ;  fqr  it  re. 
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tvrcfeiits  a  ehefs-board,  which  it  felf  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  held 
of  battel.  The  pawns  and  men,  placed  on  both  (ides,  repie  en 
the  foldiers  of  the  two  armies ;  which  move,  attack,  advance, 
or  retire,  according  to  the  will  of  the  two  gamefters,  who  are  t.ie 
generals.  See  Chess. 

Cheeky  is  always  compofed  of  metal,  and  colour.  Some  aut  tors 

would  have  it  ranked  among  the  forts  of  furs.  See  Fur. 

When  the  whole  el’cutcheon  is  chequered,  it  fhould  oruinari  y 
contain  fix  ranges  :  there  is  no  need  of  blazoning  to  exprefs  them ; 
only  it  muft  be  obferved,  to  begin  to  blazon  by  the  firft  iquare  in 
chief  on  the  dexter-fide.  So  that  if  that  be  or,  and  the  next 
gules,  the  houfe  or  family  is  faid  to  bear  check,  or,  and  gules. 
When  the  whole  fliield  is  not  chequered,  but  only  the  chief,  a 
bend,  crofs,  or  the  like,  the  number  of  ranges  fhould  be  exprefi'ed. 
CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  mechanicks,  for  almoft  all  thofe 
pieces  of  their  machines  and  inftruments,  that  are  double,  and 
perfectly  alike. 

The  Cheeks  of  a  printing-profs,  are  its  two  principal  pieces they 
are  placed  perpendicular,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ;  ferving  to 
fuftain  the  three  fommers,  viz.  the  head,  (helves,  and  winter, 
which  bear  the  fpindle,  and  other  parts  of  the  machine.  See 
Print  in  G-ZV^/r. 

The  Cheeks  of  a  Lathe ,  are  two  long  pieces  of  wood,  between 
which  are  placed  the  puppets,  which  are  either  pointed,  or  other- 
wife  ;  ferving  to  fupport  the  work,  and  the  mandrils  of  the  work¬ 
man.  Thefe  two  pieces  are  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  tail  of  the  puppets, 
and  joined  with  tenons  to  two  other  pieces  of  wood,  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly  ;  called  the  legs  of  the  lathe.  See  Lathe. 

Cheeks  of  the  glafter’s  vice,  are  two  pieces  of  iron,  joined  parallel 
at  top  and  bottom  ;  in  which  are  the  ais,  or  fpindles,  little  wheel, 
cufhions,  Sc.  whereof  the  machine  is  compofed.  See  Vice. 
CHEESE,  a  popular  food  ;  being  a  preparation  of  milk  curdled  by 
means  of  rennet,  dried,  and  hardned.  See  Milk,  Runnet, 
c 3c.  Cheefe  is  nothing  but  milk  purged  of  its  ferum,  or  whey  ; 
and  fometimes  too  of  the  cream,  or  butyrous  part  of  the  milk. 
See  Butter. 

Cheefe,  when  new,  is  found  to  load  the  ftomach,  by  reafbn  of  its 
moifture  and  vifeidity  ;  and  when  too  old,  heats  and  inflames  it 
by  its  falts.  The  phyficians  advife  it  to  be  eat  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  hence  that  Latin  verfe, 

Cafeus  ille  bonus  quem  dat  avara  manus. 


CHE 

CHERSONESUS,*  in  geography,  a  peninfula  y  or  a  continent 
almoft  encompafted  round  with  the  fea,  only  joining  to  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  ifthmus.  See  Peninsula. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  yj.^<jov\\G©- ,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

This  term  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  in  complaifance  to  the  ancients, 
who  called  all  their  peninfulas  by  this  name:  accordingly,  fuch 
places  as  were  hereby  diftinguifhed  among  them,  retain  the  name 
among  us ;  as  the  Cherfonejus  of  Peloponnefus ,  of  'Thrace,  Cher - 
Jonefus  cimbrica,  aurea ,  &c. 

CHERUB,*  or  Cherubin,  a  deleftial  fpirit,  which,  in  the  hie¬ 
rarchy,  is  placed  next  in  order  to  jthe  feraphim.  See  Hierar¬ 
chy. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Hebrew  Cherub ;  the  plural 

whereof  is  Cherubim. 

They  are  painted  red,  to  fignify  that  they  are  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  God.  See  Seraph. 

Cherubin  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  military  order  in  Sweden, 
other  wife  called  the  order  of  feraphim.  It  was  inftituted  by 
Magnus  IV.  in  1334;  and  abolifhed  by  Charles  IX.  It  took 
its  denomination  from  the  golden  figures  of  cherubim,  whereof 
the  collar  of  the  order  was  compofed. 

CHESS,*  an  ingenious  game,  performed  with  little  round  pieces  of 
wood,  on  a  board  divided  into  fixty-four  fquares  3  where  art  and 
addrefs  are  fo  indifpenfibly  requifitej  that  chance  feems  to  have  no 
place;  and  a  perfon  never  lofes  but  by  his  own  fault. —On  each, 
fide  are  eight  noble  men,  and  as  many  pawns,  which  are  to  be 
moved  and  (hifted,  according  to  certain  rules  and  laws  of  the  game. 

*  Sarrafin  has  a  precife  treadle  on  the  different  opinions  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Latin  Schacchi,  whence  the  French  Echecs,  and  our 
Chefs ,  is  formed.  Menage  is  alfo  very  full  on  the  fame  head. 
Leunclavius  takes  it  to  come  from  Ufcoches,  famous  Turkifh 
robbers:  P.  Sirmond  from  the  German  Scachbe,  theft;  and  that 
from  Calculus.  He  takes  Chefs  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ludus 
Latrunculorum  of  the  Romans,  but  millakenly.  This  opinion  is 
countenanced  by  Voffius  and  Salmafius,  who  derive  the  word 
from  calculus,  as  ufed  for  latrunculus.  G.  Tolofanus  derives  it 
from  the  Hebrew  Schach,  vallavit  &  mat  mortaus ;  whence 
Chefs  and  Chefs-mate.  Fabricius  fays,  a  celebrated  Perfian  aftro- 
nomer,  one  Schatrenfcha,  invented  the  game  of  Chefs  ;  and  gave 
it  his  own  name,  which  it  ftill  bears  in  that  country.  Nicod  de¬ 
rives  it  from  fcheque,  or  Xeque,  a  moorifh  word  for  lord,  king, 
and  prince  :  Bochart  adds,  that  fcach  is  originally  Perfian,  and 
that  J'cachmat,  in  that  language,  fignifies  the  king  is  dead — The. 
opinion  of  Nicod  and  Bochart,  which  is  likewife  that  of  Scrive- 
rius,  appears  the  molt  probable. 


Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  cannot  be  too  old  :  it  is  certain,  the  more 
it  abounds  with  falts,  the  more  viull  it  contribute  to  digeftion, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  ftomach  of  other  food. 

Indeed  fome  condemn  all  ufe  of  Cheefe  ;  fheltering  themfelves  un¬ 
der  that  ancient  maxim,  Cafeus  ejl  nequam  quia  concoquit  omnia 
fequam. 

CHEF.  See  the  article  Chief. 

Chef  d'Oeuvre.  See  the  article  Masterpiece. 

CHELIDONIUS,*  in  natural  hiftory,  a  done  found  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  of  young  (wallows;  much  efteemed  by  fome  for  the  fal¬ 
ling  ficknefs. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  yyKtd'uv,  a  fwallow. 

CHELONITES,*  a  ftone  found  in  the  Indian  tortoifes,  faid  to 

have  the  faculty  of  refilling  poifon. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  yjKavti,  a  tortoife. 

Some  confound  the  Chelonites  with  the  bufonites,  or  toadftone. 

CHELSEY- College,  or  hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  a  wall  wherewith  a  baftbn,  or  ditch 
is  lined,  for  its  greater  fupport  and  ftrength. 

Fire  Chemise,  is  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  deeped  in  a  compofition 
of  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  and  other  combuftible  matters ;  ufed 
at  fea,  to  fet  fire  to  the  enemy’s  veffel. 

CHEQ_,  or  CHERIF,  the  prince,  or  high-pried  of  Mecca  ;  fo- 
vereign  pontiff  of  all  the  Mufliilmans  ;  and  owned  as  fuch  by 
all  the  fe&s  into  which  they  are  divided. 

The  grand  fignior,  fophies,  mogols,  kans  of  Tartary,  Sc.  fend 
him  yearly  prefents ;  efpecially  tapeftry,  to  cover  Mahomet’s 
tomb  withal,  and  tents  for  himlelf :  for  the  cheq  has  a  tent  near 
the  mofque  of  Mecca,  wherein  he  lives  during  the  feventeen  days 
of  devotion  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  tapeftry  and  tent 
are  changed  each  year,  and  pieces  thereof  fent  to  the  princes  who 
furnifli  new  ones. 

His  revenue  is  very  confiderable,  confiding  of  prefents  made  by 
the  Mahometan  princes,  and  pilgrims,  to  the  mofque  of  Mecca 
and  Medina. 

I  he  Cheq  fubfifts  all  the  pilgrims  during  the  feventeen  days  of 
devotion  ;  on  which  account,  he  is  every  year  furniflied  with  a 
very  confiderable  fum  of  money  from  the  grand  fignior :  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  obtain  this,  he  makes  him  believe,  that  there  are  conftantly, 
during  this  time,  feventy  thoufand  pilgrims;  and  that,  (hould  the 

nji'DDv  I!  ftiott,  the  angels,  in  form  of  men,  would  make  it  up. 

-Brandy,  a  drink  made  of  Brandy ,  with  the  addition  of 
Cherries,  bee  Brandy. 


The  Cherries  commonly  ufed  therein,  are  of  the  black  kin. 
w.th  thefe,  a  bottle  being  half  filled,  is  filled  up  with  Brandy , 

fpmfe  The  whole  to  be  (haken  up  now  and  then  ;  and  i 
month  s  time  it  becomes  fit  for  ufe. 

To  fweeten  it,  and  improve  the  flavour,  feme  chufe  to  put 
fugar,  with  a  quantity  of  rasberries. 
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Donatus,  on  T erence’s  Eunuch,  obferves,.  that  Pyrrhus,  the  mod 
knowing  and  expert  prince  of  his  age,  ranging  a  battel,  made 
ufe  of  the  men  at  Chefs  to  form  his  defigns  ;  and  to  (hew  the  fe- 
crets  thereof  to  others.  Vopifcus,  in  his  life  of  Proculus,  informs 
us,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  the  title  Auguftus  given 
him,  becaufe  of  his  gaining  ten  games  at  Chefs  fucceflively.  Ta¬ 
merlane  is  recorded  as  a  very  expert  gamefter  at  Chefs. 

Chefs  is  doubtlefs  a  mod  ancient  and  univerfal  game  :  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  is,  that  it  was  invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  Others  attribute  the  invention  to  Diomedes,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Alexander :  the  romance  of  the  rofe  aferibes  it  to 
one  Attalus;  but  the  truth  is,  the  game  is  fo  very  ancient,  there 
is  no  tracing  its  author. 

In  China,  it  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  education  of  their 
maids,  and  feems  to  take  the  place  of  dancing  among  us.  In 
Spain,  whole  cities  challenge  each  other  at  Chefs. 

John  of  Salisbury  relates,  that  in  a  battel  between  the  French 
and  Englifh,  in  1117,  an  Englifh  knight  feizing  the  bridle  of 
Louis  lc  Gros,  and  crying  to  his  comerades,  the  king  is  taken , 
that  prince  (truck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  fword,  faying, 
Ne  fcais  tu  pas  qu  aux  echecs  on  ne  pr  end  pas  le  roy?  Doft  thou  not 
know,  that  at  Chefs  the  king  is  never  taken  ?  The  reafon  is, 
that  when  the  king  is  reduced  to  luch  a  pafs  that  there  is  no  way 
(or  him  to  efcape,  the  game  ends,  without  expofing  the  royal 
piece  to  further  affront. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  other  cafuifts,  rank  Chefs  in  the  number  of 
prohibited  games ;  as  requiring  too  much  application  :  andMon- 
taign  blames  it  as  too  ferious  for  a  game. 

CHEST  ,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  meafure,  containing  an  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity  offeveral  commodities.  See  Measure. 

A  chejl  of  Sugar,  v.  g.  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred 
weight :  a  chejl  of  Glafs,  from  200  to  300  foot ;  of  Cajlle-foap, 
from  2 L  to  three  hundred  weight ;  of  Indigo,  from  1  ‘  to  two 
hundred  weight ;  five  fcore  to  the  hundred. 

CHEVAGE,*  or  Chiefage,  according  to  Braclon,  fignifies  a 
tribute  by  the  head  ;  or  a  kind  of  poll -money  anciently  paid  by 
fuch  as  held  lands  in  villainage,  or  otherwife,  to  their  lords,  in 
acknowledgment.  See  Poll,  Chief,  Sc. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Chef,  head. 

The  word  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  fum  of  money 
yearly  given  to  a  man  of  power,  for  his  patronage  and  prote¬ 
ction,  as  to  a  Chief,  head,  or  leader. 

In  the  firft  fenfe,  Coke  obferves,  there  is  ftill  a  kind  of  Chevage 
fubfifting  in  Wales,  called  Amabyr ;  paid  to  the  prince  of  W ales 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters;  anciently  by  all,  now  only 
by  fome.  Lombard  writes  it  Chivage.  See  Amabyr. 

The  Jews,  while  allowed  to  live  in  England,  paid  Chevage,  or 
poll-money  ;  viz.  three  pence  per  head,  paid  at  Eafter. 
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CHEVAL  de.  Frife ,*  a  large  piece  of  timber  pierced,  and  traver- 
fed  with  wooden  fpikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  iron,  five  or  fix 
foot  long.— See  Tab.  Fortif.  Fig.  15. 

*  The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  a  Friefland  horfe;  as 
having  been  firlt  invented  in  that  country. — It  is  alfo  called  a 
Turnpike,  ox  Tourniquet.  See  Turnpike. 

Its  ufe  is  to  defend  a  paffage,  ftop  a  breach,  or  make  a  retrench¬ 
ment  to  ftop  the  cavalry. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial  fires,  to 
roll  down  in  an  aflault. 

Errard  obferves,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  ufed  to  inclofe  his 
camp  with  Chevaux  de  Frife ,  placing  them  over  one  another. 
On  a  medal  of  Licinius,  is  found  a  kind  of  Chevalde  Frife ,  made 
with  fpikes  interpofed  ;  ferving  to  exprefs  a  fortified  camp. 
CHEVALIER,*  a  French  term,  ordinarily  fignifying  a  knight. 
See  Kkight. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Cheval,  horfe  ;  and  that  of 
the  Latin  cavallus. 

It  is  ufed,  in  heraldry,  to  fignify  any  Cavalier ,  or  horfeman 
armed  at  all  points  ;  by  the  Romans  called  cataphrafius  eques , 
now  out  of  ufe,  and  only  to  be  feen  in  coat-armour.  See  Eques, 
Miles,  Gendarmes,  £sV. 

CHEVELLE,  a  term  ufed  by  the  French  heralds,  to  exprefs  a  head 
where  the  hair  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  head. 
CHE V  IN.  See  the  article  Fishing. 

CHEVRON,  orCHEVERON,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  a  fhield  ;  reprefenting  two  rafters  of  a  houfe  joined 
together,  without  any  divifton.  See  Ordinary,  &c. 

It  defeends  from  the  chief  towards  the  extremities  of  the  coat,  in 
form  of  a  pair  ofcompaiTes  half  open. — Thus,  he  bears  gules,  as 
Chevron  argent.—/7.  Tab.  Herald .  fig.  16. 

The  Chevron  is  the  fymbol  of  protection,  fay  fome,  or  of  con- 
ftancy  according  to  others :  fome  fay  it  reprefents  the  knights 
fpurs ;  others  the  head  attire  of  priefteffes  ;  others  a  piece  of  the 
lift,  or  the  barrier  or  fence  of  a  park. 

When  it  is  alone,  it  fhould  take  up  the  third  part  of  the  coat : 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  any  other  bear-ings,  its  breadth  muft 
be  adjufted  thereby. 

It  is  bore  divers  ways  ;  fometimes  in  chief,  fometimes  in  bafe, 
fometimes  enarched,  fometimes  reverfed,  Cfc. 

The  Chevron  is  fometimes  charged  with  another  Chevron ,  4-  of 
its  own  height. 

Two  Chevrons  are  allowed  in  the  fame  field,  but  not  more; 
when  they  exceed  that  number,  they  are  called  Chevronvuife,  or 
Chevronels.  There  are  Chevrons  of  feveral  pieces. 

A  Chevron  is  laid  to  b oabafed,  when  its  point  does  not  approach 
the  head  of  the  chief,  nor  reach  farther  than  the  middle  of  the 
coat;  mutilated,  when  it  does  not  touch  the  extremes  of  the  coat; 
cloven ,  when  the  upper  point  is  taken  off,  fo  that  the  pieces  only 
touch  at  one  of  the  angles  ;  broken ,  when  one  branch  is  feparated 
into  two  pieces ;  couched,  when  the  point  is  turned  towards  one 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon ;  divided ,  when  the  branches  are  of  feveral 
metals,  or  when  metal  is  oppofed  to  colour ;  inverted,  when  the 
point  is  towards  the  point  of  the  coat,  and  its  branches  towards 
the  chief. 

A  coat  is  faid  to  be  chevroned ,  when  it  is  filled  with  an  equal 
number  of  Chevrons ,  of  colour  and  metal. 

Counter  chevroned,  is  when  it  is  fo  divided,  as  that  colour  is  oppo¬ 
fed  to  metal,  and  vice  verfa. 

Per  Chevron,  ox  party  per  Chevron,  is  when  the  field  is  divided 
by  only  two  fingle  lines,  rifing  from  the  two  bafe  points,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  above,  as  the  Chevron  does. 

Chevronel,  a  diminutive  of  Chevron ;  and  as  fuch  only  contains 
half  a  Chevron. 

Chevronne,  or  Chevronny,  fignifies  the  parting  of  a  fhield, 
feveral  times  Chevronwife.  Gibbon  fays,  Chevronne  of  fix. 
CHIAOUS,*  an  officer  in  the  grand  feignior’s  court,  doing  the  bu- 
finefs  of  an  ufher.  See  Usher. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  Turkilh,  fignifies  envoy. 

He  bears  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive ;  and  has  the  care  of  prifo- 
nersof  diftindlion.  His  badge  is  a  ftaff  covered  with  filver,  and 
he  is  armed  with  a  feimiter,  bow,  and  arrow. 

The  emperor  ufually  chufes  one  of  this  rank  to  fend  as  embaffa- 
dor  to  other  princes. 

The  Chiaous  are  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Chiaous-Bafchi ,  an 
officer  who  affifts  at  the  divan,  and  introduces  thofe  who  have 
bufinefs  there. 

CHICANE,*  or  Chicanry,  inlaw,  an  abufe  of  judiciary  pro¬ 
ceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  caufe,  and  deceive  or  impofe  on 
the  judge,  or  the  parties. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  Ciccum,  the  skin  of  a  Pomegranate ; 
whence  the  Spaniards  formed  their  Chico ,  little,  flender.  Chi¬ 
cane  being  converfant  about  trifles. 

The  French  call  follicitors,  attornies,  ttfe.  Gens  de  Chicane. 
Chicane  is  alfo  applied  in  the  fchools,  to  vain  fophifms,  diftindli- 
ons,  and  fubtilties,  which  immortalize  difputes,  and  obfeure  the 
truth  ;  as  the  Chicane  of  courts  does  juftice. 

CHIEF,*  a  term  denoting  head,  or  a  principal  thing,  or  perfon. 
See  Head. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Chef  head ;  of  the  Greek 
xifuht),  caput,  head :  though  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Italian, 
Capo,  formed  of  the  Latin  Caput ■ 

We  fay,  the  chief  of  a  party ;  th<?  chief  of  a  family,  &c.  Aga- 
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memnon  Was  the  chief  of  the  Greeks  who  befieo-ed  Troy:  the 
Romans  fometimes  refufed  triumphs  to  their  victorious  generals; 
by  reafon  the  condudt  of  the  chief  was  not  anfwerable  to  his  fuc- 
ce/s.  See  Triumph.  The  abbies  that  are  chiefs  of  their  order 
are  all  regular  ;  and  it  is  here  the  general  chapters  are  held.-See 
Abbey. 

Chief-Justice.  See  the  article  JusticE. 

Chief  Lord,  denotes  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  an  honour,  on 
whom  others  depend.  See  Lord  ;  fee  alfo  Honour. 

Holding  in  Chief.  See  Gapite;  and  Tenure. 

Chief,  in  heraldry,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  reaching 
quite  acrofs,  from  fide  to  fide.  See  Escutcheon. 

Idle  arms  of  France  are  three  golden  flower  de  lys’s,  ih  a  field 
azure ;  two  in  chief  and  one  in  point. 

Chief  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  one  of  the  honourable  ordina¬ 
ries,  placed  athwart  the  top  of  the  coat,  and  containing  one 
third  part  of  its  height.  See  Ordinary. 

When  the  efcutcheon  is  cut  in  ftone,  or  in  relievo,  the  chief 
ftands  out  prominent  beyond  the  reft ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  the  diadem  of  the  ancient  kings  and  prelates ;  or  the  task  Of 
the  knights.  See  Cask. 

It  is  frequently  without  any  ornament ;  fometimes  it  is  charged 
with  other  bearings ;  fometimes  it  is  of  a  colour  or  metal  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  coat. 

The  line  that  bounds  it  at  bottom  is  fometimes  ftrait,  fometimes 
indented,  engrailed,  embatteled,  lozenged,  &c.  Thus,  fay 
they.  The  field  is  gules,  a  chief  argent,  fdfe.  again,  he  bears 
gules,  a  chief  crenele,  or  embatteled  argent. 

Sometimes  one  chief  is  born  on  another ;  expreffed  by  a  line 
diawn  along  the  upper  part  of  the  chief:  when  the  line  is  along 
the  under  part,  it  is  called  a  Fillet.  The  firft  is  an  addition  of 
honour,  the  fecond  a  diminution.  See  Difference,  &c. 

The  chief  is  faid  to  be  abaifed,  when  it  is  detached  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  coat,  by  the  colour  of  the  field  which  is  over 
it ;  and  which  retrenches  from  it  one  third  of  its  height.  We 
alfo  fay,  a  chief  is  chevrmed,  paled,  or  bended,  when  it  has  a 
chevron,  pale,  or  bend  contiguous  to  it,  and  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  with  itfelf.  A  chief  is  faid  to  be  Jupported,  when  the  two 
thirds  at  top  are  of  the  colour  of  the  field,  and  that  at  bottom  of 
a  different  colour. 

In  Chief. — By  this  is  underftoodany  thing  born  in  the  chief  part, 
or  top  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Chief-Pledge,  the  fame  as  headborough.  See  HeaDborough. 

Chief-Point.  See  the  article  Point. 

CHIEFTAIN,  the  chief  leader,  or  general  of  an  army,  or  the 
like.  See  Chief,  and  Captain. 

CHILBLAIN,*  Pernio, f  (in  medicine)  a  tumor  affliding  the  feet 
and  hands  ;  accompany’d  with  an  inflammation,  pains,  and  fome¬ 
times  an  ulcer,  or  folution  of  continuity  :  in  which  cafe  it  takes 
the  denomination  of  chaps, \  on  the  hands ;  and  kibes, ion  the  heels. 

*  Chilblain  is  compounded  of  chill  and  blain ;  q.  d.  a  blain  or  fore 
contracted  by  cold. 

J  Pernio  is  the  Latin  name  adopted  by  the  phyficians ;  and  is  deri¬ 
ved  by  Voffius  from  perna,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  on  account  of 
fome  refemblance. 

||  Chap  alludes  to  gape,  both  in  found  and  appearance. 

J  Kibes,  in  Welfh  Kibws,  may  be  derived  from  the  German  kerben, 
to  cut;  the  skin,  when  broke,  appearing  like  a  cut. 

Chilblains  are  occafioned  by  exceffive  cold  flopping  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  arteries. 

The  tumour  from  white,  generally  inclines  to  bluenefs.  For  the 
cure  of  Chilblains  it  is  ufual  to  walh  them  with  warm  brine,  u- 
rine,  idle,  but  petroleum,  or  warm  hungary-water,  with  fpirit 

-  of  wine  camphorated,  ufed  with  a  fponge;  are  much  better.— 
For  chaps  and  kibes,  nothing  exceeds  the  unguentum  deficcati- 
vum  rubrum,  or  diapompholix  mixt  with  a  little  camphor  ;  and 
ufed,  for  the  dreffings,  with  emplaftrum  de  minio,  or  diachylon 
fimplex,  let-down  with  oil  of  rofes. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to  parent.  See  Parent  ;  fee  alfo 
Infant,  Son,  Daughter,  &c. 

We  fay,  natural  Child,  legitimate  Child,  putative  Child,  baftard 
Child ,  adoptive  Child,  pofthumous  Child,  &c.  See  Natural, 
Putative,  Bastard,  Adoptive,  Posthumous,  &c. 

M.  Derham  computes,  that  marriages,  one  with  another,  pro¬ 
duce  four  Children ;  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  parts  al¬ 
fo,  See  Marriage. 

In  the  genealogical  hiftory  of  Tufcany,  wrote  by  Gamarini, 
mention  is  made  of  a  nobleman  of  Sienna,  named  Pichi,  who 
of  three  wives  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  Children  ;  and  that,  be¬ 
ing  fent  ambaffador  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  he  had  forty 
eight  of  his  Tons  in  his  retinue. 

In  a  monument  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Innocent,  at  Paris 
ere&ed  to  a  woman  who  died  at  eighty-eight  years  of  age  it  is 
recorded,  that  Ihe  might  have  feen  288  Children  dire&ly  iffeed 
from  her.  This  exceeds  what  Hakewell  relates  of  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood,  a  gentlewoman  of  Kent,  born  in  the  year  1527,  and 
married  at  fixteen  to  her  only  husband  R.  Honeywood,  of  Cha¬ 
ring,  Efq;  and  died  in  her  ninety  third  year. 

She  had  fixteen  Children  of  her  own  body  ;  of  which  three  died 
young,  and  a  fourth  had  no  ifl'ue:  yet  her  Grandchildren  in  the 
fecond  generation,  amouted  to  114;  in  the  third  to  228  ;  tho’ 
in  the  fourth  they  fell  to  9.  The  whole  number  (he  might  have 
feen  in  her  life-time  being  367.  164-114  -1-2284  9  =  367. 
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So  that  (be  could  fay  the  fame  as  the  diftich  does  of  one  of  the 
Dal  burg's  family  at  Bafil. 

1  2  3  4 

Mater  ait  nates  die  nates  filia  natarn , 

5  6 
Ut  moneat ,  nates,  plangere ,  fliolam. 

Dr.  Harris  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  acute  difeafes  of  Children, 
de  morbis  acutis  infantum.  He  takes  them  all  to  arife  from  the  hu 
mours  in  the  primie  vias  growing  fowre,  and  degenerating  into  a 
cidities:  which  is  confirm’d  from  their  fowre  belches  and  detections. 
All  that  is  required  to  cure  them,  is  to  combat  this  acidity ;  which 
is  to  be  effected  two  ways ;  by  difpofing  it  to  be  evacuated,  anc 
by  aCtual  evacuation  by  rhubarb,  and  other  gentle  purgatives. 
To  difpofe  the  peccant  acid  for  evacuation,  no  fudorificsor  cordi 
als  are  to  be  ufed,  thofe remedies  being  too  violent;  but  crabs  eyes. 
and  claws,  oifter-fhells,  cuttlefi(h-bones,  egg- (hells  chalk,  coral 
pearls,  bezoar,  burnt-ivory,  ferapingof  the  unicorn’s  horn,  arme 
nian  bole,  terra  figillata,  and  lapis  haematites ;  the  goa  (lone,  anc 
a  fort  of  confection  of  hyacinth.  But  of  all  thefe,  he  prefer: 
old  (hells  that  have  laid  long  on  the  edge  of  the  fea,  expofed  tc 
the  fun,  which  is  better  than  any  chymical  furnace. 

Child-Birth.  1  c  ,  .  ,  T_ 

Child-Bed  S  ^ee  tie  artlcae  Delivery. 

Child-Wit,  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of  a  bond-woman  unlawful 
ly  gotten  with  child. ,  that  is,  without  confent  of  her  lord. 

Every  reputed  father  of  a  bafe  Child ,  got  within  the  manor  o 
Writtel  in  EfTex,  pays  to  the  lord  for  a  fine  3  s  4  d.  where,  i 
feems.  Child-wit  extends  to  free,  as  well  as  bond- women. — 
cunque  fecerit  Child- wit,  Archiepifcopus  aut  tot  am,  aut  dimidiam  e- 
mendationis  partem  habebit ,  quietam  ejfe  de  Child-wit.  Du  Cange 
Charity- Children.  See  Charity -School,  Hospital,  &c. 
CHILDERMASS-Dyy,  called  alfo  Innocent s-day,  an  anniverfarj 
feaft  of  the  church,  held  on  the  28th  of  December,  in  memor) 
of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  maffacred  by  order  of  Herod.  Se< 
F east  and  Innocents. 

CHILIAD,*  an  afTemblage  of  feveral  things  ranged  by  thoufands 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  millet  a  thoufand. 

CHILIARCHA,*  or  Chiliarchus,  an  officer  in  the  armies  o 
the  ancients,  who  had  the  command  of  a  thoufand  men. 

The  word  conies  from  the  Greek  y^thieLf,  thoufand,  and  ctpjp 

CHILIASTS.  See  the  article  Millenary. 

CHILMINAR,  Chelminar,  or  ‘Tchelminar ,  the  nobled  anc 
mod  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  remaining  of  all  antiquity  : 
being  the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of  Perfepolis,  to  which 
Alexander  the  great,  being  drunk,  fet  fire,  at  the  perfuafion  o: 
the  courtefan  Thais.  See  Ruins. 

Authors  and  travellers  are  exceedingly  minute  in  their  defeription: 
of  the  Chilminar ;  particularly  Gracias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietrc 
de  la  Valle,  Chardin,  and  Le  Brun. 

A  general  idea  thereof,  may  be  conceived  as  follows. 

There  appear  the  remains  of  near  fourfeore  columns  ;  the  frag¬ 
ments  whereof  are  at  lead  fix  foot  high  ;  but  there  are  only  nine¬ 
teen  that  can  be  called  entire  ;  with  a  twentieth  all  alone,  15c 
paces  from  the  red. 

A  rock  of  black  hard  marble,  ferves  for  the  foundation  of  the  edifice. 
7  he  fird  plan  of  the  building  is  afeended  to  by  fourfeore  and  fifteen 
deps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  gate  of  the  palace  is  twenty  foot  wide; 
on  one  fide  is  the  figure  of  an  elephant,  and  on  the  other  of  a  rhi¬ 
noceros,  each  thirty  foot  high,  and  of  (hining  marble.  Near 
thefe  animals  are  two  columns ;  and  not  far  off  the  figure  of  a 
Pegafus. 

After  this  gate  is  palled,  are  found  a  great  number  of  columns 
of  white  marble ;  the  remains  whereof  (hew  the  magnificence  of 
the  work;  the  fmalled  of  thefe  columns  is  fifteen  cubits  high, 
the  larged  eighteen  ;  each  has  forty  flutings,  three  large  inches 
broad ;  whence  the  height  of  the  whole  may  be  gueffed  at,  with 
the  other  proportions.  Near  the  gate  is  an  infeription  on  a  fquare 
piece  of  marble,  fmooth  as  glafs,  containing  about  twelve  lines: 
the  characters  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  figure,  refembling  tri¬ 
angles  and  pyramids. 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  (helter  of  beads,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Befides  the  infeription  abovementioned,  there  are  others  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  Perfian,  and  Greek.  Dr.  Hyde  obferves,  that  the  inferip- 
tions  are  very  rude  and  unartful ;  and  that  fome,  if  not  all  of 
t  em,  are  in  praileof  Alexander  the  great,  and  therefore  later 
than  that  conqueror. 

M.  Le  Brun  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies 

rmmj  A  the  fake  °f  viewing  the  Chilminar. 

RA,  or  Chimera,  a  fabulous  monder,  which  the  poets 
C1§nt,t0  •  Ve  tke  kea<^  an<^  bread  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a  goat, 
an  t  e  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  and  to  have  been  killed  by  Bellerophon, 

mounted  on  the  horfe  Pegafus. 

he  foundation  of  the  fable  is  this ;  that  anciently  in  Lycia  there 
was  a  vo  cano,  or  burning  mountain  of  this  name ;  the  top  where- 
Oi,  w  ic  i  was  defart,  only  inhabited  by  lions;  the  middle,  ha- 

fepems  Thai  Ovid,  g0atSi  and  the  fo0t’  being  marIhy’  by 
Mediis  in  part  ibushir  cum 

-1.  ®  orf  le*z  caudam  ferpentis  habebit. 

t  -.1  ?  °n  CJn&  t  ie  who  caufed  this  mountain  to  be  inha¬ 
bited,  it  was  feigned  he ,  flew  Chimera.  Pliny  fays,  the  fire 


thereof  would  kindle  with  water,  and  extinguifh  with  nothing 
but  earth  and  dung.  See  Volcano,  (Ac. 

CHIMES  of  a  clock,  a  kind  of  periodical  mufick,  produced  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  of  the  day,  by  a  particular  apparatus  added  to  a  Clock. 
See  Clock. 

To  calculate  numbers  for  the  Chimes,  and  to  fit  and  divide  the 
Chime-barrel,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  barrel  muff  be  as  lorn* 
in  turning  round,  as  you  are  in  finging  the  tune  it  is  to  play.  ° 
As  for  the  Chime-barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  certain  bars  which 
run  athwart  it,  with  a  convenient  number  of  holes  punched  in 
them,  to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to  draw  each  hammer :  by  this 
means  the  tune  may  be  changed,  without  changing  the  barrel  : 
fuch  is  the  Royal-Exchange  clock  in  London,  and  others.  In 
this  cafe,  the  pins,  or  nuts,  which  draw  the  hammers,  muff  hang 
down  from  the  bar,  fome  more,  fome  lefs ;  and  fome  (landing'' 
upright  in  the  bar,  the  reafon  whereof  is,  to  play  the  time  of 
the  tune  rightly :  for  the  diftance  of  each  of  thefe  bars  may  be  a  fe¬ 
mibreve  ;  but  the  ufual  way,  is  to  have  the  pins  which  draw 
the  hammers  fixed  on  the  barrel. 

For  the  placing  of  thefe  pins,  you  may  proceed  by  the  way  of 
changes  on  behs,  viz.  1 ,  2,  3,  4 ,  & c.  or  rather,  make  ufe  of 
the  mufical  notes :  where  it  muff  be  obferved,  what  is  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  tune,  or  how  many  notes,  or  bells,  there  are  from 
the  higheft  to  the  lowed ;  and  accordingly,  the  barrel  muff  be 
divided  from  end  to  end. 

Thus,  in  the  following  examples,  each  of  the  tunes  are  eight 
notes  in  compafs ;  and  accordingly,  the  barrel  is  divided  into 
eight  parts.  Thefe  divifions  are  (truck  round  the  barrel  ;  oppo- 
fite  to  which  are  the  hammer- tails. 

We  fpeak  here  as  if  there  were  only  one  hammer  to  each  bell,  that 
it  may  be  more  clearly  apprehended  ;  but  when  two  notes  of  the 
fame  found  come  together  in  a  tune,  there  muff  be  two  hammers 
to  the  bell  to  (Inke  it :  (o  that  if  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend  to 
chime  of  eight  notes  compafs,  there  fhould  happen  to  be  fuch 
double  notes  on  every  bell ;  indead  of  eight,  you  mud  have  fix- 
teen  hammers ;  and  accordingly  you  mud  divide  the  barrel,  and 
drike  fixteen  drokes  round  it,  oppofite  to  each  hammer-tail :  then 
you  are  to  divide  it  round  about,  into  as  many  divifions  as  there 
are  mufical  bars,  femibreves,  minins,  (Ac.  in  the  tune. 

Thus  the  hundredth  pfalm-tune  has  twenty  femibreves,  and  each 
divifion  of  it  is  a  femibreve:  the  fird  note  of  it  alfo  is  a  femibreve; 
and  therefore  on  the  Chime-barrel  mud  be  a  whole  divifion,  from 
five  to  five ;  as  you  may  underdand  plainly,  if  you  conceive  the 
furface  of  a  Chime-barrel  to  be  reprefented  by  the  following  tables* 
as  if  the  cylindrical  fuperficies  of  the  barrel  were  dretched  out  at 
length,  or  extended  on  a  plane :  and  then  fuch  a  table,  (o  divided 
if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  round  the  barrel,  would  (hew  the  places 
where  all  the  pins  are  to  dand  in  the  barrel :  for  the  dots  running 
about  the  table,  are  the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tune. 
Indeed,  if  the  Chimes  are  to  be  compleat,  you  ought  to  have  a  (et 
of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes;  fo  as  that  each  bell  having  the  true 
(bund  of  fol,  la,  mi,  fa,  you  may  play  any  tune  with  its  flats  and 
(harps ;  nay,  you  may  by  this  means  play  both  the  bafs  and  treble 
with  one  barrel :  and  by  fetting  the  names  of  your  bells  at  the 
head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  eafily  be  transferred  to  the 
Chime-barrel,  without  any  skill  in  mufick  :  but  it  mud  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  each  line  in  the  mufick  is  three  notes  didant ;  that 
is,  there  is  a  note  between  each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it.  * 


The  notes  of  the  hundredth  pfalm.  ■ 
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A  table  for  dividing  the  Chime-barrel  of  the  hun¬ 
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CHIMIN,  or  Che  min,  inlaw,  a  road  or  way.  See  Road.  Hence, 
Chim inage,  a  toll  for  wayfarage,  or  paffage  through  a  fored. 

The  Feudids  call  it  pedagium.  See  Pedage. 

CHIMNEY,*  in  architecture,  a  part  of  a  houfe,  or  lodging, 
wherein  the  fire  is  made.  See  Fire. 

*  The  word  Chimney  comes  from  the  French  Cheminee  ;  and  that 
from  the  Latin  Caminata,  a  chamber  wherein  is  a  Chimney  :  Ca- 
minata,  again,  comes  from  Caminus,  and  that  from  the  Greek, 
rjHiy©',  a  Chimney ;  of  ygta,  uro,  I  burn. 

The 
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The  parts  of  a  clnmney  are  the  jambs,  or  Tides;  the  back  or 
hood;  the  mantle-tree,  refting  on  the  jambs:  the  tube,  or  fun¬ 
nel,  which  conveys  away  the  fmoke ;  the  chimney-piece ,  or 
moulding,  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  jambs  over  the  mantle-tree ; 
and  the  hearth,  or  fire-place.  See  Chimney-Jamb,  &c. 
Palladio  fettles  the  proportions  of  a  chamber -chimney  thus; 
breadth  on  the  infide,  5  ' ,  6  or  7  foot;  height  to  the  mantle- 
tree,  4,  or  44 ;  depth,  2,  or  2J  foot. 

According ;to  Wolfius,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  at  bottom  to 
be  to  the  height,  as  three  to  two,  to  the  depth  as  four  to  two.  In 
fmall  apartments  the  breadth  is  three  foot,  in  larger  five;  in  bed¬ 
chambers  four;  in  fmall  banquetting-rooms  5f,  in  large  6.  But 
the  height  never  to  exceed  2^,  left  there  being  too  much  room 
for  the  air  and  wind,  the  fmoke  be  driven  down  into  the  room. 
Nor  muft  the  height  be  too  little,  left  the  fmoke  mifs  its  way, 
an  e  c  eckd  at  firft  fetting  out.  The  fame  author  advifes  to 
have  an  aperture,  through  which  the  external  air  may,  on  occa- 
ton,  e  et  into  the  flame,  to  drive  up  the  fmoke;  which  the  in¬ 
ternal  air  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  do.  See  Stove, 
p  ^fhouthof  the  tube,  or  that  part  joined  to  the  chimney- back, 
r enbieri  orders  to  be  a  little  narrower  than  the  reft;  that  the 
fmoke  coming  to  be  repelled  downwards,  meeting  with  this  ob- 
itacle,  may  be  prevented  from  getting  into  the  room, 
ome  make  the  funnel  twilled,  to  prevent  the  fmoke’s  defcending 
too  eanly :  but  the  better  expedient  is  to  make  the  funnel  nar- 
rower  at  bottom  than  at  top ;  the  fire  impelling  it  upward  more 
ealily  when  contracted  at  bottom  ;  and  in  mounting,  it  finds 
more  ipace  to  difengage  itfelf,  and  therefore  has  left  occafion  to 
return  into  the  chamber.  See  Smoke. 

To  prevent  /making  Chimneys,  M.  Lucar  advifes  two  holes,  or 
two  pipes,  orte  over  the  other,  to  be  left  in  each  fide  of  the  chim- 
one  Hoping  upwards,  the  other  downwards:  through  one 
of  thefe,  fays  he,  the  fmoke  will  pafs  in  any  poiltion. 

De  1  Orme  orders  a  braft  ball  full  of  water,  with  one  fmall  aper¬ 
ture,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  chimney ,  at  a  height  a  little  above  the 
greateft  flame  :  here,  as  the  water  grows  hot,  it  will  rarefy  and 
drive  through  the  aperture  in  a  vapoury  ftream,  which  will  drive 
up  the  fmoke  that  would  otherwife  linger  in  the  funnel. 

Others  place  a  kind  of  moveable  vane,  or  weathercock  a-top  of 
the  chimney :  fo  that  what  way  foever  the  wind  comes,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  chimney  will  be  skreened,  and  the  fmoke  have  free  e- 
grefs.  Indeed,  the  beft  prevention  of  a  fmoking  chimney ,  feems 
to  he  in  the  proper  fituation  of  the  doors  of  the  room,  and  the 
apt  falling  back  of  the  back,  and  convenient  gathering  of  the 
wings  and  breaft  of  the  chimney. 

It  is  a  rule,  in  building,  that  no  timber  be  laid  within  twelve  in¬ 
ches  of  the  forefide  of  the  chimney-] ambs ;  that  all  joifts  on  the 
back  of  the  chimney  be  laid  with  a  trimmer,  at  fix  inches  diftance 
from  the  back ;  and  that  no  timber  be  laid  within  the  funnel. 
Chimneys  are  ufually  fuppofed  a  modern  invention  ;  the  antients 
only  making  ufe  of  ftoves :  but  OCfavio  Ferrari  endeavours  to 
prove  chimnies  in  ufe  among  the  antients.  To  this  end  he  cites 
the  authority  of  Virgil :  Etjam fumma  procul  villarum  culmina fu- 
mant.  And  that  of  Appian,  who  fays,  4  That  of  thofe  perfons 
‘  profcribed  by  the  Triumvirate,  fome  hid  themfelves  in  wells, 

*  and  cloaca,  common-fhores ;  fome  in  the  tops  of  houfes,  and 
chimneys :  for  fo  he  underftands  ngj'JvwS'Hi  vorupotptctf,  fuma- 
ria  fub  tefto  pofiita.  Add,  that  Ariftophanes,  in  one  of  his  co¬ 
medies,  introduces  his  old  man,  Polycleon,  fhut  up  in  a  chamber, 
whence  he  endeavours  to  make  his  efcape  by  the  chimney.  How¬ 
ever,  the  few  inftances  remaining  among  the  antients,  together 
with  the  obfcurity  of  the  rules  of  Vitruvius  on  this  head,  make 
Us  rather  conclude  the  ufe  of  ftoves,  whereof  the  antients  had  en¬ 
tire  apartments,  made  them  negledt  this  point  of  building,  which 
thecoldneft’of  our  climate  obliges  us  to  have  a  principal  regard 
to.  See  Hypocaustum. 

In  the  year  1713,  appeared  a  French  book,  entitled,  La  Mecha- 
nique  du  Feu,  or  the  art  of  augmenting  the  effects,  and  diminifh- 
ing  the  expence  of  fire,  by  M.  Gauger;  fince  publifhed  in  En- 
glifh,  by  Dr.  Delaguliers :  wherein  the  author  examines  what 
difpofition  of  chimneys  is  moft  proper  to  augment  the  heat;  and 
proves  geometrically,  that  the  difpofition  of  parallel  jambs,  with 
the  back  inclined  as  in  the  common  chimneys ,  is  left  fitted  for  re¬ 
flecting  heat  in  the  room,  than  parabolical  iambs,  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tablette  horizontal. 

He  gives  feven  feveral  conftrudtions  of  his  new  chimneys ,  and 
his  manner  of  executing  them.  See  Fire. 

M.  Gauger,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of 
the  chimney  he  defcribes ;  the  defcription  of  a  like  chimney  beino- 
found  in  a  German  book,  printed  at  Leipfick,  in  1699. 

Chimney-Jambs,  are  the  Tides  of  a  chimney ,  ufually  ftandingout 
perpendicularly,  fometimes  circularly,  from  the  back;  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  whereof  the  mantle-tree  refts. 

Chimney-Money,  or  hearth-money ,  a  tax  impofed  byftatute  24 
Car.  II.  expreffing,  that  every  fire-hearth  and  ftove  of  every 
dwelling,  or  other  houfe  within  England  and  Wales,  except  fuch 
as-  pay  not  to  church  and  poor,  {ball  be  chargeable  with  two  {hil¬ 
lings  per  ann.  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  to  the  king 
•and  his  heirs.  See  Fuage. 

Chimney-PIece,  in  building,  a  compofition  of  certain  mould- 
ings,  of  wood  or  ftone,  Handing  on  the  forefide  of  the  jambs, 
and  coming  over  the  mantle-tree.  See  Mantle-TAy. 
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CHINA,  or  CHINAT^y,  a  fine  fort  of  earthen- ware,  properly 
called  porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

China-China,  a  pame  fometimes  given  to  the  Quinquina,  or 
Peruvian  Bark.  See  Qu  1 N qu  1  n a . 

China -Root,  a  medicinal  root  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  and 
lately  alfo  from  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 

It  is  of  a  ruddy  brown  colour,  bordering  on  black,  without  fide ; 
and  white,  or  reddifh,  within.  It  grows  chiefly  in  fenny  places, 
ufually  covered  with  the  fea ;  which,  upon  its  withdrawing,  • 
leaves  great  quantities  thereof  on  the  fliore :  the  beft  is  that 
which  is  firm,  ruddy,  and  frefh. 

It  is  efteemed  a  fweetner  of  the  blood ;  and  ufed  as  fuch  in  de- 
coition,  in  venereal  and  fcorbutick  cafes. 

CHINESE,  or  Chinefe  Tongue ,  the  language  of  the  people  of  China. 
See  Language. 

F.  le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  has  no  analogy  to  any  o- 
ther  language  in  the  world :  it  only  confifts  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  words  which  are  all  monofyllables ;  at  leaft,  they  are  pro¬ 
nounc’d  fo  Ihort,  that  there  is  no  diftinguilhing  above  one  fylla- 
ble,  or  found  in  them.  But  the  fame  word,  as  pronounced  with 
a  ftronger  or  weaker  tone,  has  different  fignifications :  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  language  is  accurately  fpoke,  it  makes  a  fort 
ofmufick,  which  has  a  real  melody,  that  conftitytes  theeffence 
and  diftinguilhing  charaifer  of  the  Chinefe  tongue. 

As  to  Chinefe  characters^  they  are  as  Angular  as  the  language : 
the  Chinefe  have  not,  like  us,  any  alphabet,  containing  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  as  it  were  the  principles  of  their  words  :  in  lieu  of  an 
alphabet,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  hieroglyphicks  ;  whereof  they  have 
above  eighty  thoufand.  See  Letter,  Character,  &c. 
CHIN-COUGH,  a  difeafe  children  are  chiefly  fubjedl  to.  It  con¬ 
fifts  in  a  violent  and  immoderate  coughing ,  to  a  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation.  Letting  of  blood,  and  balfamicks,  are  the  ufual  cure. 
CHIRAGRA,*  in  medicine,  the  gout  in  the  hands.  See  Gout.  . 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  yjnp,  manus,  hand;  and  ccy^g, 
captura,  feizing. 

The  Chiragra  has  its  feat  in  the  carpus,  or  extreme  part  of  the 
hand,  or  the  ligaments  and  jun£lures  of  the  fingers. 
CHIROGRAPH,*  Chirographum,  was  anciently  a  deed 
which  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  engrafted  twice  on  the  fame 
piece  of  parchment,  counterwife  ;  leaving  a  fpace  between, 
wherein  was  wrote  GHJROGRJPH;  through  the  middle 
whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  fometimes  ftrait,  fometimes  in- 
dentedly  ;  and  a  moiety  given  to  each  of  the  parties. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  yet?,  hand;  andy^pu, 
fcribo,  I  write:  q.  d.  hand-writing. 

This  was  afterwards  called  dividenda ,  and  chartes  divifs ;  and  was 
the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  charter-party.  See  Chart er- 
Party. 

The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  Chirographs  with  us,  was  in  the  time  of  kins: 
HENRY  III.  See  Indenture. 

According  to  fome,  a  deed  was  properly  a  Chirograph ,  when  it 
was  fubfcribed  by  the  hand-writing  of  the  vendor,  or  creditor, 
and  delivered  to  the  buyer,  or  debtor.  Thefe  authors  make  the 
Chirograph  differ  from  a  Singraph ,  in  this ;  that  in  the  latter,  the 
word  Singraph  was  wrote  in  the  middle,  and  cut  through,  in  the 
manner  juft  obferved  of  Chirograph.  I  hofe  authors,  therefore, 
make  the  Syngraph  the  Chirograph ;  and  the  Chirograph  a  differ¬ 
ent  thins-. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine:  and  the  manner 
of  engrofling  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in  two  pieces, 
is  ftill  retained  in  the  office,  called  the  Chirographer’ s  Office.  See 
Chirographer. 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  Fines ,  an  officer  in  the  common  pleas,  who 
engroffes  fines  acknowledged  in  that  court,  into  a  perpetual  re¬ 
cord,  (after  they  have  been  examined,  and  palled  by  other  offi¬ 
cers  ;)  and  writes  and  deliyers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the  party. 
See  Fine. 

He  makes  two  indentures,  one  for  the  buyer,  the  other  for  the  fel¬ 
ler  ;  and  a  third  indented  piece,  containing  the  effedl  of  the  fine, 
and  called  the  foot  of  the  fine ;  and  delivers  it  to  the  cufios  bre- 
vium. 

The  fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in  court 
every  term,  and  endorfes  the  proclamations  on  the  backfide  of 
the  foot ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of  covenant,  and  the  note 
of  the  fine.  See  Tabling  of  Fines. 

CHIROMANCY,*  the  art  of  divining  the  fate,  temperament, 
and  difpofition  of  a  perfon,  by  the  lines,  and  lineaments  of  the 
hand ;  otherwife  called  palmifiry.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  x<Hft  hand;  and  um7h* 
divination.  * 

We  have  a  number  of  authors  on  this  vain  and  trifling  art  as 
Artemidorus,  Fludd,  and  Joannes  de  Indaigne :  Taifnerus  and 
M.  de  le  Chambre  have  done  the  beft. 

This  laft  infills  on  it,  that  the  inclinations  may  be  known  from 
infpeaing  the  hand  ;  there  being  a  very  near  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  the  hand,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
the  heart,  liver i  <*.  whereon  the  paffions  and  inclinations  much 
depend.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  rules  and  precepts  of  ChU 
rmancy  are  not  ruffle, emly  warranted,  the  experiment  whereon 
they  Hand,  not  being  well  verified.  He  concludes,  that  there 
muft  be  a  new  let  of  obferyations.  made  with  julWs  and  ex¬ 
actitude  ,  in  order  to  give  Chiromancy  the  form  and  folidity  which 
an  art  or  fcience  demands.  See  Hand,  7 
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CHIROTONIA,*  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  conferring  any 
prieftly  orders.  See  Imposition. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  yysoTovid,  the  a£lion  of  firetch¬ 
ing  out  the  hands:  and  becaufe  the  antients  gave  their  Tuft-rages 
by  ftretching  out  the  hands,  they  gave  the  name  cbirotcnia  to  the 
eleflion  of magiftrates.  See  Suffrage,  Election,  &c. 

This  cuftom  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Greece  ;  as  appears  from  an 
oration  of  Demofthenes  again  ft  Neaera,  and  that  of  Efchines  a- 
gainft  Gtefiphon:  thence  it  parted  to  the  Romans,  hrom  pro¬ 
fane  authors  it  parted  to  ecclefiaftical  ones;  and  was  ufed  by  them, 
not  only  in  fpeaking  of  elections,  but  alfo  of  ordinations. 
CHIRURGERY,  popularly  called  Surgery ,  the  third  branch  of 
medicine;  conrtfting  in  operations  performed  by  the  hand,  for 
the  cure  of  wounds,  and  other  diforders.  See  Medicine. 

*  The  word  cbirurgery  -  is  formed  from  the  Greek  manus , 

hand ;  and  seyov,  opus,  operation. 

Cbirurgery  may  be  defined  the  art  of  curing  wounds,  and  various 
difeafes,  by  the  opening  of  veins,  application  of  topics,  incifions, 
and  amputations  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  bV.  See  Opera¬ 
tion. 

Cbirurgery  is  divided  into  fpeculative,  and  practical;  one  whereof 
does  that  in  effect  which  the  other  teaches  to  do. 

All  the  operations  of  cbirurgery  are  reduced  under  four  kinds : 
the  firft  whereof  re-joins  what  has  been  feparated;  and  is  called 
fynthefu.  See  Synthesis. 

The  fecond  divides,  with  difcernment,  thofe  parts  whole  union 
is  prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  is  called  d'uerefis.  See  Dijeresis. 
The  third  extracts  with  art,  foreign  bodies;  called  exarefis. 

And  the  fourth,  called  proflhefis. ,  adds  and  applies  what  is  want¬ 
ing.  See  Exa:resis  and  Prosthesis. 

The  principal  things  that  come  under  the  confideration  of  cbi¬ 
rurgery  ^  are  tumors,  ulcers,  wounds,  diflocations,  and  fractures. 
See  Wound,  Ulcer,  Tumor,  Luxation,  and  Fracture. 
Cbirurgery  has  the  advantage  of  medicine  in  the  folidity  of  its 
foundation,  the  certainty  of  its  operations,  and  the  fenfibility  of 
its  effects;  infomuch,  that  thofe  who  deny  medicine  to  be  of  any 
fignificancy,  yet  allow  the  ufefulnefs  of  cbirurgery . 

Cbirurgery  is  very  antient ;  and  even  much  more  fo  than  medi¬ 
cine,  whereof  it  now  makes  a  branch.  It  was,  in  effect,  the  foie 
medicine  of  the  firft  ages  :  they  betaking  themfelves  to  the  cure 
of  external  diforders,  ere  they  came  to  examine  or  difcover  what 
related  to  the  cure  of  internal  ones. 

Apis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  cbirurgery, 
after  him,  iEfculapius  compofed  a  treatife  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  the  philofophers  of  the  following  ages,  in 
whofe  hands  cbirurgery  wholly  lay;  Pythagoras,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Democritus,  Chiron,  Paeon,  Cleombrotus,  who 
cured  king  Antiochus,  &V. 

Pliny  tells  us  upon  the  authority  of  Caflius  Hemina,  that  Arca- 
gathus  was  the  firft  of  the  profeflion  that  fettled  at  Rome :  that 
the  Romans  were  wonderfully  pleafed  with  this  vulnerarius ,  as 
they  called  him,  at  his  firft  coming,  and  {hewed  him  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  marks  of  their  efteem ;  but  that  they  were  difgufted 
at  him  afterwards,  and  nick-named  him  carnfex,  for  his  cruelty 
in  cutting  off  limbs.  Some  pretend  that  he  was  even  ftoned  by 
them  to  death  in  the  Campus  Martius.  But  if  he  really  came  to 
fuch  an  unlucky  end,  it  is  ftrange  Pliny  fliould  take  no  notice  of 
it.  Vid.  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.  1.  29.  c.  1. 

Cbirurgery  was  cultivated  with  much  more  earneftnefs  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  than  by  any  of  the  preceding  phyficians :  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  perfected  in  Egypt  by  Philoxenus,  who  wrote  feveral 
volumes  on  that  fubjedt.  Among  the  Greeks,  Gorgias,  Softrates, 
Heron,  the  two  Apollonius’s,  Ammonius  of  Alexandria ;  and  at 
Rome,  T rypho  the  father,  Evelpiftus,  and  Meges,  made  it  flou- 
rifh,  each  in  their  time. 

The  more  modern  authors,  who  have  contributed  moft  to  the 
perfection  of  cbirurgery ,  are  Paraeus,  Fab.  ab  Aquapendente, 
Harvey,  Wharton,  Gliffon,  DuLaurence,  Diemerbroeck,  Vieuf- 
fens,  Barbette,  Dionis,  Charriere,  bV. 

Scultetus  has  publifhed  a  defeription  of  all  the  inftruments  ufed  in 
cbirurgery ,  under  the  title  of  armamentarum  chirurgicum ;  and 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Wifeman,  Str'yant- chirurgeon  to  king 
Charles  II.  a  folio  volume  of  cbirurgical  treatifes,  containing 
pradtical  obfervations,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  internals  and  exter¬ 
nals,  of  a  number  of  cafes  in  each  branch  of  the  art,  from  his 
own  experience  ;  under  the  title  of  feveral  cbirurgical  treatifes. 
This  work  has  been  made  ufe  of  ever  fince,  by  the  moft  know¬ 
ing  of  our  Englifh  cbirurgeons ;  and  has  been  the  foundation  of 
moft  cbirurgical  treatifes  fince  its  publication,  Anno  1676. 

In  England  there  are  two  diftindt  companies  of  Surgeons  now  oc¬ 
cupying  the  fcience  or  faculty  of  Surgery;  the  one  company 
called  barbers ,  the  other  furgeons ,  which  latter  are  not  incorpo¬ 
rated. — The  two  are  united  to  fue,  and  be  fued,  by  the  name  of 
mailers  or  governors  and  commonalty  of  the  myftery  of  Barbers 
and  Surgeons  of  London.  32  H.  8.  c.  42. 

No  perfon  ufing  any  barbery,  or  {having,  in  London,  fhall  oc¬ 
cupy  any  Surgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter;  drawing 
of  teeth  only  excepted. — -And  no  perfon  ufing  the  myftery  or 
craft  of  forgery  {hall  occupy  or  exercife  the  feat  or  craft  of  Bar¬ 
bery,  or  {having;  neither  by  himfelf,  nor  any  other  for  his  ufe. 
32  H.  8.  c.  42. 

By  the  fame  ftatute,  Surgeons  are  obliged  to  have  figns  at  their 
doors. 


The  French  cbirurgeons  being  refufed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
univerfities,  notwithftanding  that  their  art  makes  a  branch  of  me¬ 
dicine,  one  of  the  four  faculties ;  on  pretence  of  its  bordering  a 
little  on  butchery,  or  cruelty ;  affociated  themfelves  into  a  bro¬ 
therhood,  under  the  protedtion  of  S.  Cofmus,  and  S.  Damian : 
on  which  account,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  inftitution,  they 
are  obliged  to  drefsand  look  to  wounds  gratis,  the  full  Monday 
of  each  month. 

They  diftinguifh  between  a  chirurgeon  of  the  long  robe ,  and  a  bar¬ 
ber  chirurgeon :  the  firft  has  ftudied  phyhek,  and  is  allowed  to  wear 
a  gown. 

The  skill  of  the  other,  befide  what  relates  to  the  management 
of  the  beard,  is  foppofed  to  be  confined  to  the  more  fimple  and 
eafy  operations  in  cbirurgery ;  as  bleeding,  tooth-drawing,  bV. 
They  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  badges;  thofe  of  the  long 
gown  bore  a  cafe  of  inftruments;  the  barber  a  bafon. 

CHISSEL,  an  inftrument  much  ufed  in  fculpture,  mafonry,  join¬ 
ery,  carpentry,  bV. 

There  are  chffels  of  different  kinds;  though  their  chief  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  their  different  fize  and  ftrength,  as  being  all  made  of 
fteel  well  fharpened  and  tempered:  but  they  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  different  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied. — - 
The  chffels  ufed  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  are,  1.  The  former , 
which  is  ufed  firft  of  all  before  the  pznng-chffel,  and  juft  after 
the  work  is  feribed.  2.  The  paring- chiff el,  which  has  a  fine 
fmooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off,  or  fmooth  the  irregularities 
which  the  former  makes.  This  is  not  ftruck  with  a  mallet,  as 
the  former  is,  but  preffed  with  the  fhoulder  of  the  workman. 
3.  Skew-former ,  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the  point,  or 
corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  mortice- chiff  el,  which  is  nar¬ 
row,  but  very  thick  and  ftrong,  to  endure  hard  blows  ;  and  it  is 
cut  to  a  very  broad  bafil :  its  ufe  is  to  cut  deep  fquare  holes  in  the 
wood,  for  mortices.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a  chiffel  with  a  round 
edge ;  one  fide  whereof  ferves  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  augre, 
and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  bV. 
6.  Socket-cbiffels,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  bV.  have 
their  {hank  made  with  a  hollow  focket  at  top,  to  receive  a  ftrong 
wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a  {houlder.  Thefe  chiffels  are 
diftinguifhed,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half  inch 
chiffels ,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  chiffels,  bY.  7.  Ripping- chif¬ 
fel,  which  is  a  \oz\isX.-chiffel  an  inch  broad  ;  having  a  blunt  edge, 
with  no  bafil  to  it:  its  ufe  is  to  rip,  or  tear  two  pieces  of  wood 
afonder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt  edge  between  them. 

CHITTING,  in  gardening. — A  feed  is  faid  to  chit,  when  it  firft 
{hoots  its  fmall  roots  into  the  earth.  See  Root. 

CHIVALRY,  or  Chevalry,  in  law,  a  tenure  of  land  by  knight- 
fervice;  whereby  the  tenant  was  antientJy  bound  to  perform  fer- 
vice  in  war,  to  the  king,  or  the  mefne  lord  of  whom  he  held  by 
that  tenure.  See  Service. 

By  a  ftatute  of  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  by  chivalry,  in  capite,  b>. 
are abolilhed.  See  Tenure,  Knight,  and  Knighthood. 

CHIVES,  or  Chi  eves,  in  botany,  the  fmall  knobs  growing  on 
the  ends  of  the  fine  threads,  or  ftamina  of  flowers  :  by  Ray  cal¬ 
led  alfo  apices.  See  Apices. 

Dr.  Grew  calls  the  ftamina,  or  threads  themfelves,  on  which 
the  apices  are  fixed,  the  chives.  See  Stamina. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit,  worn  by  the  antients 
over  the  tunica.  See  Tunica. 

Chlamys  was  the  fame,  in  time  of  war,  that  the  toga  was  in  time 
of  peace;  each  belonged  to  the  Patricians.  See  Toga.  It  did 
not  cover  the  whole  body,  but  chiefly  the  hind-part ;  though  it 
alfo  came  over  the  fhoulders,  and  was  fattened  with  a  buckle  on 
the  breaft. 

There  were  four  or  five  kinds  of  chlamys ;  that  of  children,  that 
of  women,  and  that  of  men  ;  which  laft  was  divided  into  that 
of  the  people,  and  that  of  the  emperor. 

CHLOROSIS,*  in  medicine,  a  feminine  difeafe,  vulgarly  called 
the  green-ficknef,  white-jaundice ,  bY. 

*  The  word  chlorofis  fignifies  greenntfs,  verdure  j  formed  from 
grafs. 

Its  ufual  fubjedts  are  girls,  maids,  and  widows;  or  even  wives, 
whofe  husbands  are  deficient,  bY.  It  gives  a  pale,  yellow,  or 
greenfth  tin&ure  to  the  complexion,  with  a  circle  of  violet  un¬ 
der  the  eyes.  The  patient  is  melancholy  and  uneafy ;  has  fre¬ 
quently  a  low  wandering  fever,  with  an  unequal  pulfe,  vomiting, 
hcavinefs,  liftleffnefs,  droufinefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  longing 
for  abford  foods,  bY. 

It  comes  on,  commonly,  antecedent  to,  or  about  the  time  of 
the  eruption  of  the  menfes.— Though  the  ftoppage  of  the  men- 
fes  is  not  always  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper ;  for  they  fometimes 
flow  regularly,  though ' but  feldom,  in  the  progrefs  thereof.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Etmuller,  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  is  rather  the 
effect  than  the  caufe.  See  Menfes. 

The  cure  is  chiefly  to  be  attempted  by  chalybeats  and  bitters.  In 
the  colder  conftitutions,  decodlions  of  guaiacum  are  found  of  ufe. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  cake,  or  confedlion  prepared  of  certain 
drugs;  the  bafis, or  principal  whereof,  is  th t cacao  nut.  See  Cacoa. 
The  name  chocolate  is  alfo  given  to  a  drink,  prepared  from  this 
cake,  of  a  dusky  colour,  foft,  and  oily;  ufoally  drank  hot:  and 
efteemed  not  only  an  excellent  food,  as  being  very  nourifhing, 
but  alfo  a  good  medicine ;  at  lealt  a  diet,  for  keeping  up  the 
warmth  of  the  ftomach,  and  affifting  digeftion, 
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The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  brought  Chocolate  into  ufe  in 
.urope  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  as  much  out  of  intereft,  to  have  the 
etter  maiket  for  their  cacao  nuts,  achiott,  vanilla,  and  other 
rugs  w  hich  their  Weft-Indies  furnifli,  and  which  enter  the  com¬ 
pofition  ol  Chocolate-,  as  out  ot  regard  to  thofe  extraordinary 
virtues,  which  their  authors  fo  amply  enumerate.  The  qualities 
abovemen  tioned,  are  what  the  generality  of  phyftcians,  and 
others,  allow  it. 

Manner  of  making  Chocolate.— The  method  firft  ufed  by  the 
Spaniards  was  very  fimple,  and  the  fame  with  that  in  ufe  among 
the  Indians  :  they  only  ufe  cacao  nut,  maife,  and  raw  fugar,  as 
expreffed  from  the  canes,  with  a  little  achiott,  orrocou,  to  give 
it  a  colour.  Of  thefe  four  drugs,  ground  between  two  ftones,and 
mixed  together  in  a  certain  proportion,  thofe  Barbarians  made 
a  kind  of  bread,  which  ferved  them  equally  for  folid  food,  and 
for  drink :  eating  it  dry  when  hungry,  and  fteeping  it  in  hot 
water  when  a-thirft.  & 

This  di  ink  the  Mexicans  called  Chocolate ,  from  chocao ,  found,  and 

.1  or  attf  ^r;  q.  d.  water  that  makes  a  noife :  from  the 
noi  e  w  11c  i  the  inftrument  ufed  to  mill  and  prepare  the  liquor, 
maue  in  the  water. 

But  the  Spaniards,  and  other  nations,  have  fince  added  a  great 
number  of  other  ingredients  to  the  compofition  of  Chocolate  ;  all 

hiljs  yaniIIa  alone  excePted>  fpoil,  rather  than  mend  it. 
e*°  making  Chocolate,  now  in  ufe  among  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico.  1  he  fruit  being  gathered  from  the  cacao  tree,  is  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  the  kernel  taken  out,  and  roafted  at  the  fire,  in  an 
iron  pan  pierced  full  of  holes ;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  then 
ground  on  a  marble  ftone,  with  a  grinder  of  the  fame  matter,  till 
it  be  brought  into  the  confiftenceof  a  pafte  ;  mixing  with  it  more 
or  lefs  fugar,  as  it  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  fweet.  In  proportion  as 
the  pafte  advances,  they  add  fome  long  pepper,  a  little  achiott, 
and  laftly,  vimilla :  fome  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  andanife:  anc 
thofe  who  love  perftqnes,  musk,  and  ambergris. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Mexican  Chocolate ,  in  the  compofition 
whereof  there  enter  almonds  and  filberts  ;  but  it  is  rather  to 
ipare  the  cacao,  then  to  render  the  Chocolate  better :  and  accord- 
mgly,  this  is  looked  on  as  fophifticated  Chocolate. 

.  Chocolate  made  in  Spain,  differs  fomewhat  from  that  made 
in  Mexico  :  for  befides  the  drugs  ufed  in  this  laft,  they  add  two 
or  three  kinds  of  flowers,  pods  of  campeche,  and  generally  al- 
monds  and  hazle  nuts.  The  ufual  proportion,  at  Madrid,  is  to  a 
hundred  kernels  of  cacao,  to  add  two  grains  of  Chile,  or  Mexi¬ 
can  pepper,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  Indian  pepper  ;  a  handful  of  anife; 
as  many  flowers,  called  by  the  natives  vinacaxtlides ,  or  little  ears ; 
fix  white  rofes  in  powder  ;  a  little  machufia ;  a  pod  of  campeche; 
two  drachms  of  cinnamon ;  a  dozen  almonds,  and  as  many  ha¬ 
zle  nuts  ;  with  achiott  enough  to  give  it  a  reddifti  tin&ure.  The 
fugar  and  vanilla  are  mixed  at  diferetion ;  as  alfo  the  musk  and 
ambergris.  They  frequently  work  their  pafte  with  orange-wa- 
ter,  which  they  think  gives  it  a  greater  confiftence  and  firmnefs. 

1  he  pafte  is  ufually,  made  up  into  cakes,  fometimes  into  large  rolls. 
Sometimes  the  ca.kesare  made  up  of  pure  Chocolate ,  without  any 
admixture  ;  thofe  who  ufe  it  being  to  add  what  quantity  they 
pleafe  of  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  vanilla,  when  in  the  water. 
Among  us,  in  England,  the  Chocolate  is  chiefly  made  thus  fimple 
and  unmixed,  {though  perhaps  not  unadulterated)  of  the  kernel 
of  the  cacao;  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar,  and  fometimes 
vanilla  is  added :  any  other  ingredients  being  fcarce  known  a- 
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mong  us. 


T  he  neweft  Chocolate  is  efteemed  the  beft  ;  the  drug  never  keep¬ 
ing  well  above  two  years ;  but  ufually  degenerating  much  before 
that  time. 

It  is  kepL  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a  box  ;  and  that  in  another 
in  a  dry  place.  ’ 

*rbe  manner  of  preparing^  the  mafs  into  a  liquor ,  with  the  proportions, 
are  various :  ordinarily,  the  Chocolate  is  boiled  in  water,  fome¬ 
times  in  milk  ;  and  fometimes,  by  good  oeconomifts,  in  water- 
gruel  :  when  boiled,  it  is  milled,  or  agitated  with  a  wooden  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  purpofe,  and  boiled  again,  till  it  be  of  the  proper 
confiftence  for  drinking;  then  fugared,  if  the  mals  were  pure; 
milled  afrefh,  and  poured  off. 

Note,  the  beft  Chocolate  is  that  which  diftolves  entirely  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  leaving  no  grounds,  or  fediment  at  the  bottom  "of  the  pot. 
There  is  a  difpute  among  the  cafuifts,  whether  or  no  Chocolate 
break  the  faft  ?  the  negative  is  very  ftiflly  aflerted  by  cardinal 
Brancaccio,  who  has  wrote  exprefly  on  the  fubjedf  :  though  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that  there  is  more  nutritious  Juice  in 
an  ounce  of  cacao ,  than  in  a  pound  of  beef  or  mutton. 

The  quantity  of  Chocolate  made  in  New  Spain  is  fuch,  that  there 
are  annually  ufed  twelve  millions  of  pounds  of  fugar  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  thereof.  The  Spaniards  efteem  it  the  laft  misfortune 
that  can  befal  a  man,  to  be  reduced  to  want  Chocolate :  they  are 
never  known  to  leave  it,  excepting  for  fome  other  liquor  that 
will  fuddle. 

CHOIR, *  that  part  of  a  church,  cathedral,  &c.  where  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  chorifters,  or  fingers,  are  placed.  See  Church. 

*  The  word,  according  to  Jfidore,  is  derived  a  coronis  circurnflan- 
turn-,  becaufe,  anciently,  the  chorifters  were  difpofed round  the 
altar  to  fing  :  which  is  Bill  the  manner  of  building  altars  amone 
the  Greeks.  6 

The  6^/risdiftinguiflied  from  the  chancel,  or  fcmfbiary,  where 
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the  communion  is  celebrated  :  as  alfo  from  the  riave,  or  body  of 
the  church;  where  the  people  are  placed.  See  Chancel,  &c. 
The  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  a  church  j 
and  the  parilhioners  the  nave.  See  Nave. 

The  choir  was  not  feparated  from  the  nave,  till  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  :  from  that  time  the  choir  was  railed  in  with  a  ballu- 
ftrade,  with  curtains  drawn  over :  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the 
confecrationi 

In  the  twelfth  century  they  began  to  enclofe  the  choir  with 
walls :  but  the  ancient  balluftrades  have  been  fince  reftored  ;  out 
of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture. — The  chantor  is 
mafter  of  the  choir.  See  Chantor. 

In  nunneries,  the  choir  is  a  large  hall,  adjoining  to  the  body  of 
the  church  ;  feparated  by  a  grate,  where  the  religious  fing  the 
office. 

CHOLAGOGUE,*  XoAaymyos,  a  medicine  which  purges  the 
bile  downward.  See  Bile,  Purgative,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  bile,  and  ayeiv,  to  lead,  draw. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  fimple,  others  compound  ;  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  diftinguilhed  into  three  kinds,  with  regard  to  their 
activity  ;  the  benign ,  the  moderate ,  and  the  violent. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are  manna,  caffia,  rofes,  tamarinds,  &c. 

Of  the  fecond,  fena,  rhubarb,  aloes,  &c. 

Of  the  third,  jalop,  fcarnmony,  &c.  See  each  under  its  arti¬ 
cle,  Manna,  Cassia,  Sena,  &c. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,*  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  canal,  or 
duel,  called  alfo  dudlus  communis ;  formed  of  the  union  of  the 
porus  bilarius,  and  duCtus  cyfticus.  See  Duct. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  yphn,  choler,  and  S'i-goy.a.i,  I 
receive  or  contain. 

The  Choledochus  Duffus ,  paffing  obliquely  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  duodenum,  ferves  to  convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  in-  . 
teftines. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  it  conveyed  the  bile  from  the  liver  to 
the  gall-bladder  :  but  it  being  obferved,  that  it  is  the  duodenum, 
not  the  gall-bladder,  that  {wells  upon  blowing  through  this 
dudf  ;  it  is  evident  the  bile  contained  therein,  is  conveyed  no¬ 
where  elfe  but  to  the  duodenum.  See  Bile,  Liver,  Gall- 
Bladder ,  &c. 

CHOLER.  See  the  article  Bile. 

CHOLERA-MORBUS,  a  fudden  overflowing,  or  eruption,  of 
the  bile,  or  bilious  matters,  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
See  Bile. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  rife  from  the  great  abundance  of  bilious 
humours,  which  being  very  acrimonious,  vellicate  the  membranes 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ;  and  by  that  means  occafion  un- 
uftial  and  violent  contractions. 

It  is  very  dangerous:  whence  the  French  anciently  called  it 
Trouffe-G  aland. 

It  has  its  name,  either  from  the  great  quantity  of  choler  it  eva¬ 
cuates  ;  or  becaufe  the  matter  is  inceflantly  expelled  at  the  inte¬ 
ftines,  which  they  anciently  called  Cholades. 

Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  it  generally  attacks  about  the  latter  end 
of  fummer  .;  and  proceeds,  not  unfrequently,  from  forfeits : 
that  the  cure  depends  upon  large  quantities  of  chicken-broth, 
drank  fo  as  to  excite  vomiting  plentifully ;  and  that  the  broth  is 
alfo  to  be  injeCted  clyfterwife  :  after  which,  he  fays,  the  cure  is 
to  be  compleated  by  laudanum,  given  at  proper  intervals,  and  in 
proper  dofes. 

The  remedy  in  the  Indies  for  the  Cholera-morbus ,  or  Adandechin , 
is  to  keep  the  patient  from  drinking ;  and  to  burn  the  foals  of  his 
feet.  See  Burn. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  a  very  fmall  pair  of  muf- 
cles  of  the  tongue,  mentioned  by  Verheyen,  and  feveral  other 
authors,  exceedingly  fhort  and  narrow ;  arifing  from  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  procefles  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  meeting  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ot  the  bafts  of  the  tongue,  where  they  are  inferted,  forming 
an  arch  under  it.  See  Tongue. 

This  pair  of  mufcles  is  not  found  in  all  fubjeCts ;  whence  fome 
have  queftioned  its  exiftence  :  but  nature  takes  fo  many  liberties, 
in  matters  even  of  greater  moment  than  a  pair  of  mufcles  ;  that 
we  need  not  on  that  fcore  difpute  the  veracity  of  fo  many  au¬ 
thors  as  profefs  to  have  feen  it.  See  Muscle. 
CHOP-CHURCH,  or  Church-chopper,  a  name,  or  rather 
nick-name,  given  to  parfons  who  make  a  pradice  of  exchanging 
benefices.  See  Permutation. 

Chop-church ,  occurs  in  an  ancient  ftatute  as  a  lawful  trade  or 
occupation  ;  and  fome  of  the  judges  fay  it  was  a  good  addition 
Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  occupation,  but  a  thing  permiffible 
bylaw.  See  Benefice. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a  French  liquid  meafure ;  containimr 
half  their  pint.  See  Measure. 

The  Paris  Chopin  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Englifh  pint.  A  C  ho  bin 
of  common  water  weighs  a  Paris  pound.  See  Pint  ^ 

CHORD,*  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a  {lender  rope,  or  cord¬ 
age.  See  Cordage.  v  ’ 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  CW*,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  Win  a  gut,  whereof  firings  may  be  made. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  in  mufick,. denote  the  firings,  or  lines  by 
whofe  vibrations  the  fenfation  of  found  is  excited  J  and  by  whofe 
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■  They  are  called  Cords ,  or  Chore*-,  from  the  Greek  n 

name  which  phyficians  give  to  the  inteftines  ;  in  regart ,  t  e 
firings  of  mufical  inftruments  are  ordinarily  made  ot  guts  .  t  ° 
others  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron  wire  ;  as  thofe  of  fpinets,  rarp- 

ficords,  &c.  a  . 

Chords  of  gold  wire,  in  harpficords,  yield  a  found  almoit  twice 

as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  brafs :  Chords ,  or  firings  of  fleel,  yie  a 
feebler  found  than  thofe  of  brafs ;  as  being  both  lefs  heavy,  an 

lefs  du£tile.  f 

M.  Perrault  obferves,  that  of  late  they  have  invented  a  way  o 
changing  the  Chords ,  to  reader  the  found  flronger,  without  al¬ 
tering  the  tone. 

The  fixth  C hoi'd  of  bafs- viols,  and  the  tenth  of  large  theorbos, 
confifl  of  fifty  threads,  or  guts  :  there  are  fome  of  them  100  foot 
long,  twilled  and  polifhed  with  equifetum,  or  horfe-tail. 

For  the  divifion  ^Chords,  fo  as  to  conjlitute  any  given  interval,  the 
rules  are  as  follow :  I.  To  ajfign  fuch  a  part  of  a  Chord  A  B,  as 
J hall  conjlitute  any  concord ,  v.  g.  a  fifth,  or  any  other  interval, 
with  the  whole. 

Divide  AB  into  as  many  parts,  as  the  greatefl  number  of  the 
interval  has  units  ; 

v.  g.  the  fifth  being  C 

2:3,  the  line  is  di-  A—  ■  1 — - — B 

vided  into  3.  Of  1  2  3 

thefe  take  as  many 

as  the  leffer  number,  v.  g.  2  —  AC.  Then  is  AC  the  part 
fought :  that  is,  two  lines,  whofe  lengths  are  to  each  other  as 
A B  to  AC,  make  a  fifth. 

Hence,  if  it  be  required  to  find  feveral  different  fe&ions  of  the 
line  AB,  v.  g.  fuch  as  flrall  be  8^  5th  and  3dg.  Reduce  the 
given  ratios  1:2,  2:3,  and  4:5,  to  one  fundamental ;  the  fe- 
ries  becomes  30  :  24,  20  :  15.  The  fundamental  is  30  ;  and  the 
fe&ions  fought  are  24,  the  third  g  ;  20,  the  fifth}  and  15,  the 
odlave. 

2.  To  find  feveral  feElions  of  a  line  AB,  that  from  the  leajl,  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  zvhole ,  Jhall  contain  a  given  feries  of  intervals  in  any 
given  order ;  viz.  fo  as  the  leaft  to  the  next  greater  contain  a 
third  g  ;  that  to  the  next  greater,  a  fifth  }  and  that  to  the  whole 
an  odlave. 

Reduce  the  three  ratios  4:5,  2:3,  1:2,  to  one  feries }  hence 


A- 


8  10  15 


30 

-B 


we  have  8  :  10  :  15  : 

30.  Divide  the  line 
into  the  number  of  C  D  E 

parts  of  the  greatefl  extreme  of  the  feries,  viz.  30  ;  we  have  the 
fedlions  fought  at  the  points  of  divifion  anfweringthe  feveral  num¬ 
bers  of  the  feries,  viz.  at  the  points  C,  D,  and  E  ;  fo  as  A  C  to 
AD  is  a  third,  AD  to  AE  a  fifth,  and  AE  to  AB  odlave. 

3.  To  divide  a  line  AB  into  two  parts ,  to  contain  betwixt  them  any 
interval,  v.  g.  a  fourth. 

Add  together  the  numbers  containing  the  ratio  of  the  interval. 


v.  g.  3:4;  and  the  line  into  as 


Ai- 


-B 


C 


gives 


the  thing 


many  parts  as  the  fum,  v.  g.  7  } 
the  point  of  divifion  anfwering 
to  any  of  the  given  numbers,  v.  g.  4  or  C, 
fought. 

4.  For  the  harmonical  divifion  of  Chords.  To  find  two  fictions 
of  a  line ,  ivhich  with  the  whole  Jhall  be  in  harmonical  proportion , 
with  regard  to  their  quantity. 

Take  any  three  numbers  in  harmonical  proportion,  as  3,  4,  6  } 
and  divide  the  whole  line  into  as  many  parts  as  the  greatefl  of 
thefe  three  numbers,  v.  g.  6  ;  and  at  the  points  of  divifion  an¬ 
fwering  the  other  two  numbers,  v.  g.  3  and  4,  you  have  the 
fedtions  fought. 

5.  To  find  tivo  fe Elions  of  a  line ,  which  together  with  the  whole 
Jhall  be  harmonical,  with  refpeEl  to  quality  or  tune. 

Take  any  three  numbers  concords  with  each  other,  v.  g.  2,  3, 
and  8,  and  divide  the  line  by  the  greatefl ;  the  points  of  divifion 
anfwering  the  other  two,  gives  the  fedtions  fought. 

6.  To  divide  a  Chord  A B,  in  the  mjl  fimple  manner ,  fo  as  to 
exhibit  all  the  original  concords. 

Divide  the  line  into  two  equal  parts  at  C,  and  fubdivide  the  part 
C  B  into  equal  parts  at  D  ;  and  C  E  D 

again,  the  part  CD  into  two  A - - - 1 — I — | - — B 

equal  parts  at  E.  Here  A  C  to 

AB  is  an  odlave ;  AC  to  AD  a  fifth;  AD  to  AB  a  fourth; 
A  C  to  AE  a  third  g  ;  AE  to  A  D  a  third  /;  A  E  to  EB  a 
fixth  g  ;  AE  to  AB  a  fixth/.  See  Monochord;  fee  alfo 
1  une.  Concord,  Harmony,  &c. 

Chord  is  alfo  ufed  in  mufick,  for  the  note,  or  firing  to  be  touched, 
or  founded  ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  intervals  of 
mufick.  See  Concord. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  connedling  the  two 
extremes  of  an  arch.  See  Arch. 

Or,  it  is  a  right  line,  terminated  at  each  extreme  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle,  without  palling  through  the  center  ;  and  di¬ 
viding  the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts,  called  Segments.  —Such 
is  the  line  AB,  Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  6.  See  Segment. 

Chord  of  the  complement  of  an  arch,  is  the  Chord  that  fubtends  the 
reft  of  the  arch  ;  or  fo  much  as  makes  up  the  arch  a  femicircle. 
See  Complement. 

The  Chord  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
circle  to  the  middle  of  the  arch,  as  CE ;  and  has' the  fame  dif- 
* 


pofition  thereto,  as  the  Chord,  or  firing  of  a  bow,  has  to  the  ar¬ 
row  :  which  occafioned  the  ancient  geometricians  to  call  this  line 
the  Chord  of  the  arch,  and  the  other  the  fagitta ,  or  arrow  ;  the 
former  of  which  names  is  Hill  continued,  though  the  latter  is  dif- 
ufed.  What  the  ancients  called  fagitta ,  is  now  termed  the  verfed 
line.  See  Sag itt a. 

Half  the  Chord  of  the  double  arch,  B  0,  is  what  we  now  call 
the  right  fine ;  and  the  excefs  of  the  radii  beyond  the  Chord  0  E, 
the  verfed  fine.  See  Sine. 

The  Chord  of  an  angle,  and  the  Chord  of  its  complement  to  a 
femicircle,  are  the  fame  thing.  The  Chord  of  fifty  degrees  is 
alfo  the  Chord  of  130. 

It  is  demonflrated  in  geometry,  that  the  radius  CE,  biffedting 
the  Chord  B  A  in  D,  does  alfo  billed  the  arch  in  E,  and  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Chord  AB  ;  and  vice  verfa.  And  again,  if  the 
right  line  N E  biffecl  the  Chord  AB,  and  be  perpendicular  there¬ 
to  ;  that  it  paffes  through  the  center,  and  does  biffed  both  the 
arch  AEB,  and  the  circle  ANB. 

Hence  we  derive  feveral  ufeful  corollaries :  as,  1.  To  divide  a 
given  arch  AB  into  two  equal  parts.  Draw  a  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  point  D  of  the  Chord  AB';  this  biffeds  the  given 
arch  A  B. 

2.  To  deferibe  a  circle,  that  fhall  pafs  through  any  three  points 
A,  B,  C,  fig.  7.  From  A  and  C  deferibe  arches  interfeding  in 
D  and  E ,  and  alfo  others,  G  and  H,  from  C  and  B :  draw  the 
right  lines  DE  and  G  H.  The  point  of  interfedion  I,  is  the 
center  of  the  circle  to  be  deferibed  through  A,  B,  and  C. 
Demonflration.  For  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  are  in  the  periphery 
of  fome  circle;  and  therefore,  the  lines  AC  and  CB  are 
Chords.  But  ED  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  GH  toBC^ 
E  B  biffeds  A  C,  and  G  H  biffeds  B  C ;  wherefore  each  paffes 
through  the  center.  Now  as  D  E  and  G  H  only  interfed  in  I ; 
I  will  be  the  center  of  a  circle,  paffing  through  the  given  points 
Ay-C,  and  B.  See  Center. 

Hence,  affuming  three  points  in  the  periphery,  or  arch  of  any 
circle,  the  center  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arch  compleated. 
Hence  alfo,  if  three  points  of  one  periphery  do  agree  or  coincide 
with  three  points  of  another ;  the  whole  peripheries  agree,  and 
therefore  the  circles  are  equal.  See  Periphery  and  Circle. 
Hence,  laftly,  every  triangle  may  be  inferibed  in  a  circle. 

The  Chord  of  an  arch  AB,  (fig.  6.)  and  the  radius  CE  being  gi¬ 
ven  ;  to  find  the  Chord  of  the  half  arch  A  E.  From  the  fquare 
of  the  radius  C  E,  fubtrad  the  fquare  of  half  the  given  Chord 
A  D,  the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  0  C  ;  from  which,  extrad 
the  fquare  rootmDC:  this  fubtraded  from  the  radius  EC, 
leaves  0  E.  Add  the  fquares  of  A  E  and  E  0 ;  the  fum  is  the 
fquare  of  A  E ;  whence,  the  reft  being  extracted,  we  have  the 
Chord  of  the  half  arch  A  E. 

Line  of  Chords,  is  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fe dor  and  plain  feale. 
See  its  defeription  and  ufe  under  the  words  Sector  and  Plain 
Scale. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  anatomy,  a  little  nerve  extended  over  the 
membrana  tympani,  or  the  drum  of  the  ear.  See  Tympanum. 
Anatom  ills  are  not  agreed  about  the  ufe  -of  the  Chorda  Tympani : 
fome  fay,  it  ferves  to  vary  and  modify  the  found  of  the  tympanum, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firings,  or  braces,  ftretched  over  the 
war-drum.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair.  See  Ear. 

CHORDAPSUS,*  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  inteftines,  other- 
wife  called  volvulus,  the  iliac  paffion,  and  miferere  mei:  though 
others  make  it  only  a  fpecies  of  the  miferere.  See  Miserere 
and  Iliac. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  gut,  and  asTT*-,  neElo , 

I  knot  or  tye. 

Galen  defines  it,  a  tumidity,  or  inflation  of  the  fmall  inteftines 
which  makes  them  appear  filled,  and  ftretched  like  a  Chord 
Archigenes  makes  it  a  kind  of  ?niferere  ;  confifting  in  a  tumor  in 
a  certain  place  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  which  finks  in,  and  mves 
way  to  the  hand  when  preffed  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  exceeding  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  ordinarily  kills  in  three  or  four  hours,  unlefs  it  come 
to  fuppuration  ;  which,  however,  does  not  take  away  all  danger. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Chordapfus  is  in  reality  nothing 
elfe  but  the  miferere.  Celfus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they 
were  the  fame  thing. 

CHORDEE,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  and  contra&ion  of 
the  fraenum,  and  under  part  of  the  penis  ;  fo  as  to  render  ere^ 
dtion  painful.  See  Erection. 

It  happens  in  gonorrhaeas,  and  is  generally  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  the  virus  received  ;  fo  that  in  virulent  gonorrhaeas,  it 
is  ufually  a  very  troublefome  fymptom.  See  Gonorrhjea. 

It  proceeds  from  the  acrimony  of  the  matter  which  runs  from 
the  urethra,  irritating  the  under  part  of  the  yard  ;  by  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  tied  or  held  forcibly  downwards  in  eredlion,  efpe- 
cially  its  franum.  When  the  acrimony  is  confiderable,  it  fome- 
times  gives  rife  to  unnatural  erections,  or  the  fymptom  called  a 
priapijm.  See  Priapism. 

If  the  Chordee  be  violent,  or  does  not  decreafe  proportionally  to 
the  other  fymptoms  in  gonorrhaeas,  an  emetic  of  turbith  mineral 
is  ufually  given  with  fuccefs  ;  it  caufing  a  revulfion  from  the  part. 
See  Venereal  Difeafe. 

CHOREA fanEli  viti,  in  medicine,  a  diftemper  which  fome  authors 
reckon  as  an  hyfterical  cafe;  and  others  a  fpecies  of  furor  uterinus. 

It 


CHO 

It  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  turgency  and  repletion  of  hot 
juices,  efpecially  in  the  uterine  veflels,  which  raifes  violent  mo¬ 
tions:  and  that  only  females  are  affededby.it:  but  Dr.  Sydenham 
more  properly  obferves  it  to  be  an  univerfal  convulffon,  which 
fometimes  continues  feveral  weeks,  nay  months,  without  inter- 
million.  See  Convulsion. 

Thofe  affeded  with  this  difeale,  are  continually  in  ftrange  mo¬ 
tions  with  their  head,  legs,  and  arms;  lo  that  they  are  unfit  to 
feed  themfelves. — It  differs  from  other  convulfions,  in  that  the 
motions  are  not  painful,  nor  any  of  the  extremities  or  parts  for¬ 
cibly  contraded,  or  extended  for  any  time.  Boys  and  girls  are 
moft  fubjed  to  thisdifeafe,  and  that  from  ten  years  of  age  to  pu¬ 
berty:  though  the  latter  oftner  than  the  former. 

It  fometimes  precedes  the  firft  eruption  of  the  menfes ;  in  which 
cafe,  proper  cathartics,  with  calomel  and  deobftruents,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  rued  ;  otherwile,  evacuations  and  antiepileptics,  as  in  o- 
ther  nervous  diftempers. 

It  takes  the  name  doorea  fandh  viti ,  or  St.  Vitus*s  dance,  from 
the  chapel  of  S.  Vitus ;  becaufeit  was  fuppofed  to  leizeperfons  about 
May,  which  was  the  time  of  the  year  they  vifited  that  chapel, 
and  to  make  them  leap  and  dance  about  in  a  ftrange  manner. 
CHOREPISCOPUS,*  an  epifcopal  officer  in  the  antient  church, 
about  whofe  fundion  the  learned  are  extremely  divided.  See 
Bishop. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  yap®-,  a  region,  or  little 
country,  and  Et/mot©-,  bijhop,  overfeer. 

M.  de  la  Roque  thinks,  that  the  chorepifeopi  were  the  country 
bilhops,  and  had  the  fame  authority  in  villages,  that  the  bifhops 
had  in  cities;  but  that,  by  degrees,  as  the  church  flourilhed,  the 
country  bilhops  grew  too  proud  for  the  country  life;  and  imagin¬ 
ed  the  epifcopal  honour  debafed,  and  rendered  contemptible  in  a 
rural  retreat.  Accordingly,  the  Sardic  council  prohibited  the 
conlecration  of  bilhops  in  the  country,  or  in  little  towns ;  that 
the  epifcopal  charader  might  always  be  fuftained  by  the  fplendor 
of  great  cities. 

M.  du  Bois  adds,  that  though  the  chorepifeopi  exercifed  moft  of 
the  epifcopal  fundions  in  country  towns,  &c.  yet  they  were  not 
ordained  like  bilhops,  nor  veiled  with  the  whole  authority  of 
that  order,  but  were  only  a  ftep  above  mere  priefts. 

M.  le  Maitre  is  of  opinion,  that  the  office  of  a  chorepifcopus , 
which  is  that  now  difeharged  by  the  rural  deans,  was  to  overlook, 
under  the  bilhops,  thofe  parilhes  that  were  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fee  in  the  country.  He  adds,  they  were  abolilhed,  by  reafon 
■  they  ufurped  the  authority  of  the  bilhops.  See  Rural  Dean. 
Others,  again,  fay,  the  chorepifeopi  were  properly  what  we  now 
call  bijhops  in  partibus ;  to  whom,  in  quality  of  fuffragans,  were 
committed  the  adminiftration  of  diocefes,  during  thebiftiop’s  ab- 
fence.  See  Suffragan. 

Others  rather  think,  the  inftitution  of  chorepifeopi  gave  occafion 
to  that  of  the  epfeopi  in  partibus-,  which  laft,  however,  have  pri¬ 
vileges  the  others  had  not. 

Daftly,  others  take  the  chorepifeopi  to  be  no  more  than  priefts, 
veiled  by  the  bilhops  with  moft  of  their  authority,  in  country  pla¬ 
ces. 

The  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  342,  appoints,  c  That  thofe  in 
e  burghs  and  villages,  called  chorepifeopi ,  know  the  bounds  pre- 
e  feribedthem;  they  may  ordain  readers,  fubdeacons,  and  exor- 
c  cifts,  but  not  priefts  or  deacons,  without  the  bilhop  whereon 
‘  they  depend.  The  chorepifcopus  lhall  be  ordained  by  the  bilhop 
c  of  the  city.’ 

Pope  Leo,  in  936,  fays,  the  chorepifeopi  may  not  ordain  priefts, 
or  confecrate  churches:  yet  pope  Nicholas,  in  a  letter  to  Raoufi 
in  the  ninth  century,  declares  that  the  chorepifeopi  lhall  have  the 
epifcopal  functions';  and  that  the  ordinations  of  priefts  and  dea¬ 
cons  performed  by  them  are  valid. 

The  firft  time  we  read  of  chorepifeopi  in  the  call,  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  the  weft,  about  the  year  439. 
They  ceafed,  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft,  in  the  tenth  century. 
Chorepiscopus  *  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  Hill  fubfifting  in 
fo me  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Germany  ;  fignifying  the  fame 
with  chori  epifeopus ,  or  bilhop  of  the  choir.  See  Choir. 

*  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  does  not  come  from  yupa,  place,  but 

choir ,  &c. 

In  the  church  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  firft  chantor  is  called  chsre- 
pifeopus.  See  Chantor. 

CHOREUS,  Kop«©-,  a  foot  in  the  antient  poetry,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  trochceus .  See  Trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  the  Latin  poetry,  a  foot  compounded  of  a 
choreus,  or  trochasus,  and  an  iambus.  See  Foot. 

It  confifts  of  four  fyllables  ;  of  which  the  firft  and  laft  are  long, 
the  two  middle  ones  fhort :  as,  Filiolus. 

CHORION,*  the  exterior  membrane  which  inverts  the  feetus  in 
the  womb.  See  Foetus. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ywpm,  capere,  to  contain. 

It  is  very  thick  and  ftrong;  on  the  infide,  where  it  joins  another 
membrane,  called  amnios ,  ver^  fmooth  ;  but  rough  and  uneven 
without  fide ;  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  veflels,  and 
faftened  to  the  matrix,  or  womb,  by  means  of  the  placenta, 
which  adheres  very  clofely  to  it.  See  Placenta. 

This  membrane  is  found  in  all  animals. 

The  chorion ,  with  the  amnios  and  placenta,  make  what  we  call 
th ofccundinc,  or  after-birth.  See  Secundine. 
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CHORIST,  or  Chorister,  a  chanter,  .or  finger  in  the  choir; 
See  Choir  and  Chantor. 

CHOROBATES,*  a  kind  of  water  level,  ufed  among  the  antients; 
compofed  of  a  double  fquare  in  form  of  a  T,  deferibed  by  Vitru¬ 
vius.  See  Level. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  yupo^rw,  to  over- run  a 
country. 

CHOROGRAPHY,*  the  art  of  making  a  map,  or  defeription  of 
fome  country  or  province.  See  Map. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ywpes,  region,  country ,  place. 
Chorography  is  d i ft ingui fired  from  Geography,  as  the  defeription 
of  a  particular  country  is  from  that  of  the  whole  earth.  See 
Geography. 

From  Topography  it  is  diftinguilhed,  as  the  defeription  of  the  fame 
country,  is  from  that  of  a  Angle  place,  town,  or  diftria  in  it. 
SeeToPOGRAPHY. 

CHOROIDES,*  or  Choroeides,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
leveral  parts  of  the  body ;  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  cho¬ 
rion.  See  Chorion. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  yoptov,  chorion,  and 
image,  likenefs. 

Choroeides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  membrane  which 
immediately  inverts  the  brain;  fo  called  as  being  intermingled 
with  a  great  number  of  blood-veffels,  like  the  chorion ;  but  more 
ufually  denominated  the  pia  mater ,  or  meninx  tenuis.  See  Me- 
ninx,  and  Mater. 

Plexus ,  or  Lads  Choroides,  is  a  knot  of  veins  and  arteries  in  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  wove  out  of  the  branches  of  the 
carotid.  See  Plexus,  and  Brain. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner,  and  pofterior  tunic  of  the 
eye,  immediately  under  the  fclerotica.  See  Tunic. 

It  is  foit,  thin,  and  black;  and  its  inner,  or  concave  furface, 
very  fmooth  and  polite.— It  has  its  name  from  its  being  interfper¬ 
fed  with  veflels.— Its  anterior  part  is  called  the  uvea.  See  Uvea. 
M.  Mariotte  maintains,  that  vifion  is  performed  rather  in  the 
choroides  than  the  retina  :  in  which  he  agrees  with  Bar.  Torinus, 
and  is  feconded  by  M.  Mery ;  but  moft  other  authors  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fentiment:.  See  Vision,  Retina,  &c. 

Next  under  the  choroides.  is  the  retina.  Ruyfch,  indeed,  fays, 
he  has  found  another  tunic  between  the  choroides  and  retina;  and 
denominates  it  from  himfelf,  Tunica  Ruyfcbiana.  He  adds,  4hat 
it  grows  fo  firmly  to  the  choroides ,  that  it  is  overlooked  in  the 
common  difledlions. 

But  Verheyen,  though  he  found  the  choroides  of  a  bird  divifible 
into  two  membranes,  could  never  feparate  thofe  of  the  human 
eyes;  and  therefore  thinks  there  needed  not  any  new  name 
1  he  choroides  is  black  in  men;  in  lions,  camels,  bears,  fheep, 
cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  moft  fifties,  of  a  finning  colour,  like  the 
bnlhant  of  filver,  or  the  luftre  of  oriental  pearl ;  and  makes  what 
naturahfts  call  the  tapis,  or  colour  of  the  eye. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one,  or  more  perfons,  prefent  on 
the  ltage  during  the  reprefentation,  and  fuppofed  to  be  by-ftan- 
ders  thereto,  without  any  particular  fhare  or  intereft  in  the  acti¬ 
on.  See  Drama. 

Tragedy  in  its  origin,  M.  Dacier  obferves,  was  no  more  than  a 
Angle  chQrus,  who  trod  the  ftage  alone,  and  without  any  other 
adtors  ;  ftnging  dithyrambics,  or  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
See  Tragedy. 

Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an  aCtor,  who  rehearfed  the 
adventures  of  fome  of  their  heroes.  ^Lfchylus,  finding  a  Angle 
perfon  too  dry  an  entertainment,  added  a  fecond ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  reduced  the  finging  of  the  chorus ,  to  make  more  room  for 
the  recitation. 

Every  thing  introduced  between  the  four  fongs  of  the  chorus, 
they  called  by  the  term  epifode-,  and  thofe  four  fongs  made  the 
four  intervals,  or  ads  of  the  piece.  See  Episode,  Act,  Csfr. 
But  when  once  tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  thofe  recitatives, 
or  epifodes,  which  at  firft  were  only  intended  as  acceflorv  parts, 
to  give  the  chorus  a  breathing  time,  became  now  the  principal 
parts  of  the  tragedy:  and  whereas,  before,  they  were  taken  from 
various  fubjeds,  they  were  now  all  drawn  from  one  and  the  fame. 
See  Action  and  Fable. 

The  chorus ,  by  degrees,  became  inferted  and  incorporated  into 
the  aClion,  to  which  it  was  only  intended  as  an  addition  or  or¬ 
nament.  Sometimes  the  chorus  was  to  fpeak,  and  then  their 
chief,  whom  they  called  coryphaeus ,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  all  the 
reft:  The  finging  was  performed  by  the  whole  company;  fo 
that  when  the  Coryphaeus  ftruck  into  a  fong,  the  chorus  imme¬ 
diately  joined  him.  See  Coryphaeus. 

Befides  the  four  fongs,  which  made  the  divifion  of  the  piece,  and 
which  were  managed  by  the  chorus,  the  chorus  fometimes,  *  alfo 
joined  the  aClors  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their 
plaints  and  lamentations;  on  occafion  of  any  unhappy  accidents 
that  befel  them.  1 

But  the  proper  fundion  of  the  chorus ,  when  tragedy  was  formed 
and  that  for  which  it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was  to  Ihew  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  ads:  while  the  adors  were  behind  the  feenes  the 
chorus  engaged  the  fpedators  ;  their  fongs  ufually  turned  on  what 
was  juft  exhibited  ;  and  were  not  to  contain  any  thing  but  what 
was  fuited  to  the  fubjed,  and  had  a  natural  connedion  with  it: 
fo  that  the  chorus  concurred  with  the  adors  for  advancing  theadi- 
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It  is  a  fault  obferved  in  Euripides’s  tragedies,  that  his  chorus  s  are 
detached  from  the  action,  and  not  taken  from  the  fame  fubjedt. 
There  were  fome  other  poets,  who  to  fave  the  pains  ol  compoiing 
chorus’s,  and  adapting  them  to  the  piece,  contented  themfelves 
with  invented  fongs,  which  had  no  relation  to  the  action.  J  hefe 
foreign  chorus’ s  were  the  lefs  pardonable,  as  the  chorus  was  e 
fleemed  to  a£t  a  part  in  the  piece  ;  and  to  reprefent  the  i'pedtators 
who  were  looked  on  as  interefted  therein ;  infomuch  that  the 
chorus  was  not  always  to  be  mute,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  a<fts 
In  the  modern  tragedies,  the  chorus  is  laid  afide ;  and  the  fiddles 
fupply  its  place.  M.  Dacier  looks  on  this  retrenchment  as  of  il 
confcquence ;  and  thinks  it  robs  tragedy  of  a  great  part  of  its 
luftre.  He  adds,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  a  tragic  adtion  broke, 
and  interrupted  by  impertinent  flourifhes  from  the  mufic  box 
and  to  have  the  fpedfators,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  moved  by  the 
reprefentation,  become  all  of  a  fudden  calm  and  eafy,  break  off 
at  the  height  of  a  paffion,  and  amufe  themfelves  peaceably  with  a 
foreign  entertainment.  The  re-eflablifhment  of  the  chorus  he 
judges  neceffary,  not  only  for  the  embelliftiment  and  regularity 
of  the  piece ;  but  alfo,  in  regard  it  was  one  of  its  principal  fun 
dlions,  to  redrefs  and  corredl  any  extravagancies  that  might  fal. 
from  the  mouths  of  the  addors,  when  under  any  violent  paffion, 
by  prudent,  and  virtuous  reflections. 

1  hat  which  occafioned  the  fuppreffion  of  the  chorus ,  was  its  be¬ 
ing  incompatible  with  certain  complots,  and  fecret  deliberations 
of  the  aCtors.  For  it  is  in  no  wife  probable,  that  fuch  machina¬ 
tions  fliould  be  carried  on  in  the  eyes  of  perfons  interefted  in  the 
addion.  As  the  chorus ,  therefore,  never  went  off  the  ftage,  there 
fieemed  a  neceffity  of  laying  it  afide,  to  give  the  greater  probability 
to  tnefe  kind  of  intrigues,  which  require  fecrecy.  See  Tra¬ 
gedy. 

M.  Dacier  obferves,  there  was  a  chorus,  orgrex,  alfo  in  the  an¬ 
cient  comedy  ;  but  this  too  is  fuppreffed  in  the  new:  chiefly  be 
caufe  made  ufe  of  to  reprove  vices,  by  attacking  perfons.  See 
Comedy. 

1  he  chorus  in  comedy  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  Angle  perfon, 
who  fpoke  in  the  ancient  compofures  for  the  ftage ;  the  poets,  by 
degrees,  added  to  him  another  ;  then  two,  afterwards  three,  and 
at  laft  more  :  fb  that  the  mold  ancient  comedies  had  nothing  but 
the  chorus ,  and  were  only  fb  many  leddures  of  virtue. 

To  give .  the.  Chorus,  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  purchafe  a  dra 
matic  piece  of  the  poet,  and  defray  the  expences  of  its  reprefen¬ 
tation. 

1  he  perfon  who  did  this  was  called  Choragus.  At  Athens,  the 
office  of  choragus  was  impofed  on  the  archon  ;  at  Rome  on  the 
iTdiles.  See  Archon  and  AEdile. 

Chorus  is  likewifeufed  in  mufick,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  a 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger,  in  repeating 
certain  couplets,  verfes,  or  claufes. 

CHOSE,  Thing,  inlaw,  isufed  in  various  circumftances,  and  with 
various  epithets ;  as, 

Chose  inAdtion,  is  not  any  thing  corporeal,  but  only  a  right,  v.g. 
an  annuity,  obligation,  covenant,  if fc. 

Chofe  in  Action  may  alfo  be  called  chofe  in  fufpence ,  as  having  no 
^  real  exiftence,  and  not  being  properly  in  poffeffion. 

Chose  Local ,  is  fomething  annexed  to  a  place,  v.g.  a  mill. 
Chose  Tranfitory ,  fomething  moveable,  and  which  may  be  tran- 
fported  from  place  to  place. 

CHRISM,  Xftoy.a,  oil  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  and  ufed  in  the 
Romifh,  and  Greek  churches,  in  the  adminiftration  ofbaptifm, 
confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unddion.  See  Oil, 
Ordination,  Extreme  Unction,  iffc. 

The  Cbrifn  is  prepared  on  Holy  Thurfday  with  a  world  of  cere¬ 
mony.  In  Spain,  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  the  bifhop  to 
take  one  third  of  a  fol  for  the  Chrifm  diftributed  to  each  church, 
on  account  of  the  balfam  that  entered  its  compofition. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Chrifm ;  the  one  pre¬ 
pared  of  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  in  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  or¬ 
dination  ;  the  other  of  oil  alone,  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  ufed 
anciently  for  the  catechumens,  and  ftill  in  extreme  unddion. 

I  he  Maronites,  before  the  reconcilement  with  Rome,  befides 
oil  and  balfam,  ufed  musk,  faffron,  cinnamon,  rofes,  white  frank- 
incenfe,  and  leveral  other  drugs  mentioned  by  Rynaldus,  in  1541, 
with  the  doles  of  each.  The  jefuit  Dandini,  who  went  to  mount 
1  S  ^  ftuahty  of  the  pope’s  nuntio,  ordained,  in  a  fynod 
ie  t  ere  in  1596,  that  Chrifm,  for  the  future  fliould  be  made 
on  y  o  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balfam  ;  the  one  reprefenting  the 
uman  nature  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  other  his  divine  nature. 
ie  adtion  of  impofing  the  Chrifm,  is  called  Chrifnation:  this 
e  generality  of  the  Romifh  divines  hold  to  be  the  next  matter 
"rn  cr?mc.nt  ^confirmation.  See  Confirmation. 
e  orifmation  in  baptifm,  is  performed  by  the  prieft  ;  that  ip 

r01]i  ^  ^h°P  :  that  in  ordination,  iffc.  is  more  u- 

Dal ly  ftded  Undfion.  See  Unction. 

hrism  ence,  Chrismatis  Denarii,  or  Chrismales  Denarii , 
fi  -1  UJh,  a.'dcient;  y  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  the  parifh  clergy,  for 
leir  otifnij  confecrated  at  Eafter  for  the  enfuing  year:  this 

was  afterwards  condemned  as  fimoniacal 

CHRISOM  Chrismale,  was  a~ythe  fRce-cloth,  o,  piece 
nflmnen  laid  over  the  child’s  head  when  he  was  baptized.  ? 
Whence,  in  our  bills  of  mortality,  children  who  die  in  the  month 
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are  called  cbrifoms.—li'he  time  between  the  child’s  birth  and 
baptifm,  was  alfo  called  chrifomus. 

CHRIST,*  an  appellation  ufually  added  to  Jefus:  and,  together 
therewith,  denominating  the  Mejfiah ,  or  faviour  of  the  world. 
See  Messiah. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  Greek  fignifies  anointed ,  of 

X?ta,  inungo ,  I  anoint. 

Sometimes  the  word  Chrifl  is  ufed  fingly,  by  way  of  antonoma- 
fis,  to  denote  a  perfon  fent  from  God,  an  anointed  prophet,  or 
prieft,  iffc.  See  Prophet,  Priest,  Apostle,  iffc. 

Order  of  Christ,  a  military  order,  founded  in  1318,  by  Dio- 
nyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  againft  the 
Moors. 

Pope  John  confirmed  it  in  1320,  and  appointed  the  knights  the 
rule  of  St.  Bennet.  Alexander  VI.  permitted  them  to  marry. 
The  order  became  afterwards  infenfibly  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal ;  and  the  king  took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  there¬ 
of. 

The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  a  patriarchal  croft,  charged 
with  another  crofs  argent.  They  had  their  refidence,  at  firft, 
at  Caftromarin;  afterwards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Tho- 
mar,  as  being  nearer  the  Moors  of  Andalufia,  and  Eftramadura. 
Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Livonia,  inftituted 
in  1205,  by  Albert  bifhop  of  Riga.  The  end  of  their  inftituti- 
on  was  to  defend  the  new  chriftians  who  were  converted  every 
day  in  Livonia,  but  perfecuted  by  the  heathens. 

They  wore  on  their  clokes  a  fword  with  a  crofs  over  it  j  whence 
they  were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the  fword . 
CHRISTENING.  See  the  article  Baptism. 

CHRISTIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  Chrift.  See  Christ. 
The  king  of  France  bears  the  title,  or  firname  of  the  Mojl  Chri - 
Jlian  King,  Rex  Chrijlianiffnnus.  The  French  antiquaries  trace 
the  origin  of  the  appellation  up  to  Gregory  the  great ;  who  wri¬ 
ting  a  letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  gave  him  that  title, 
which  his  fucceffors  have  fince  retained;  See  Title. 
Lambecius,  in  the  Illd  tome  of  his  catalogue  of  the  emperor’s 
library,  holds,  that  the  quality  of  mojl  chrijlian  was  not  alcrihed 
to  the  antient  French  kings,  Louis  le  Debonair,  iffc.  as  kings 
of  France,  but  as  emperors  of  Germany:  the  French  hiftorians 
endeavour  to  refute  this  plea. 

Christian  Church.  See  the  article  Church. 

Christian  Court,  Curia  Christianit atis,  denotes  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  bifhop’s  court ;  in  contradiftinCtion  to  civil  courts, 
which  are  called  king’s  courts ,  curia  domini  regis.  See  Court. 
Christian  Name,  that  given  at  baptifm.  See  Name. 
Christian  Religion,  that  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  Revelation. 

Christian  is  peculiarly  and  abfolutely  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Chrift,  and  is  baptized  in  his  name. 

The  name  chrijlian  was  firft  given  at  Antioch,  to  fuch  as  believed 
in  Chrift,  as  we  read  in  the  ACts:  till  that  time  they  were  called 
difciples. 

Christians  of  St.  John,  a  corrupt  fe<5t  of  chrijlians ,  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  Baffera,  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  •  See  Sab/ean. 
They  formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St.  John 
baptized ;  and  it  was  thence  they  had  their  name.  But  after  the 
Mahometans  became  Mafters  of  Paleftine,  they  retired  into  Me  - 
fopotamia  and  Chaldsea. 

They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaft  of  five  days ;  during  which,  they 
all  go  to  their  bilhops,  who  baptize  them  with  the  baptifm  of 
St.  John  :  their  baptifm  is  alfo  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only 
on  fundays.  See  Baptism. 

They  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfon  in  the  trinity ;  nor  have 
they  any  canonical  books,  but  abundance  full  of  charms,  iffc. 
Their  bilhopricks  defcend  by  inheritance,  as  our  eftates  do; 
though  they  have  the  ceremony  of  an  ele&ion. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  San  Thoma,  a  fe£t  of  antient  chri¬ 
jlians,  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  when  the  Europeans  touched  at 
the  port  of  Calecut;  who  pretend  to  be  defeended  from  thofs 
S.  Thomas  converted  in  the  Indies:  whence  the  name. 

The  natives  call  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Nazarenes ;  their 
more  honourable  appellation  is  Mappuleymer.  See  Thomaean. 
Some  learned  men  in  Europe  fay,  it  was  not  St.  Thomas  the  a- 
poftle  that  converted  that  country,  but  another  St.  Thomas:  o- 
thers  fay,  it  was  a  Neftorian  merchant,  called  Thomas.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  are  Neftorians,  and  have  been  fo  a  long  time ;  info- 
much,  that  chrijlians  of  St.  Thomas,  now  paftes  for  the  name 
of  a  fedt.  See  Nestorian. 

They  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Moful. — The  pope  has 
made  feveral  attempts  to  reduce  them  under  his  obedience,  but 
to  no  purpofe. 

CHRISTMASS,  the  feaft  of  the  nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift.  See 
Feast,  Nativity,  Incarnation,  iffc. 

It  appears  from  S.  Chryfoftom,  that  in  the  primitive  times, 
Chrjlmafs  and  Epiphany  were  celebrated  at  one  and  the  fame 
feaft :  that  father  obferves,  it  was  but  of  a  little  while  that 
chrjlmafs  had  been  celebrated  at  Antioch  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  as  a  diftinCt  feaft;  and  that  the  ufe  thereof 
came  from  the  weft.  He  adds,  that  the  Armenians  made  but 
one  feaft  of  them,  as  low  as  the  Xllth  century.  See  Epipha¬ 
ny. 
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and  foul  ;  and 
with  his  divini- 


CHRISTOLYTI,*  a  fe&  of  heretic ks  mentioned  by  Damafce- 
nus  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  deHroyed  the  humanity  of  Chrift : 
maintaining,  that  he  defcended  into  hell,  body  ’  '  ’ 
that  he  left  both  there ;  afcending  to  heaven 
ty  alone.  See  Hell,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  CbriJI,  and  kvce,  I  re- 

folve iw  x 

CHROMA,*  in  rhetoric,  a  colour  of  fair  pretence.  See  Colour. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  *gguy.ct,  which  literally  denotes  Colour. 
Chroma,  in  mufick.  See  the  article  Chromatic. 
CHROMATIC,  in  the  ancient  mufick,  the  fecond  of  the  genera, 

or  kinds,  in  which  the  confonant  intervals  were  fubdivided  into 
their  concinnous  parts.  See  Genus. 

The  other  two  kinds  were,  the  Enharmonic ,  and  the  Diatonic. 
See  Enharmonic,  and  Diatonic. 

The  Chromatic  abounds  in  femitones:  it  had  its  name,  either  by 
reafon  the  Greeks  marked  it  with  the  chara£ler  of  colour,  which 
they  call  xw* ;  or,  as  P.  Parran  fuggefls,  becaufe  the  Chromatic 
kind  is  a  medium  between  the  other  two,  as  colour  is  between 
black  and  white:  or  becaufe  the  Chromatic  kind  varies  and  em- 
bellifhes,  the  diatonic  kind,  by  its  femitones ;  which  have  the 
fame  effect  in  mufick,  with  variety  of  colours  in  painting. 
Arifioxenus  divides  the  Chromatic  genus  into  three  fpecies;  the 
Molle ,  Hemiolion ,  and  Tonicum :  Ptolemy  into  Molle  or  Antiquum , 
and  Intenfum.  See  Species. 

Thefe  fpecies  were  alfo  called  Chroai ,  or  colours  of  the  genera  : 
the  molle  expreffes  a  progreffion  by  fmall  intervals,  the  intenfum 
by  greater. 

The  Chr  omatic  and  enharmonic  kinds,  only  contain  the  fmalleH 
of  the  diatonic  degrees  ;  fo  as  they  have  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  diatonic,  as  fractions  have  to  integers. 

Boethius,  and  after  him  Zarlin,  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
Chromatic  genus  to  Timotheus  a  Milefian,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 

ander  the  great.  The  Spartans  banifhed  it  their  city,  by  reafon 
of  its  foftnefs.  J  J 

Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  what  ufe  the  an¬ 
cients  could  make  of  thefe  divifions,  and  fubdivifions  into  genera 
and  fpecies.  All  acknowledged  the  diatonic  to  be  the  true  me¬ 
lody  ;  the  others  feem  only  humorous  irregularities,  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  fancy  by  their  novelty  and  oddnefs  ;  and  were  befides 
io  very  difficult,  that  few,  if  any,  are  faid  to  have  ever  pradlifed 
them  accurately .  See  Mu  s  i  c  k  . 

Chromatic  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting,  foi*  the  colouring;  which 
makes  the  third  part  of  the  art  of  painting.  See  Colouring 
CHRONIC,*  Chronical,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  a  flow  dif- 
eafe,  which  lafls  a  long  time;  at  lead:  upwards  of  forty  days- 
fuch  as  are  the  gout,  dropfy,  aflhma,  £*.  See  Disease. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  x&v®~*  Time. 

Chronic  difeafes  hand  in  oppofition  to  acute  difeafes,  which  are 
fpeedy,  and  haflen  to  a  crifis ;  as  fevers,  fmall-pox,  &c.  See 
Acute* 

Chronic  difeafes  are  ufually  owing  either  to  fome  natural  defeft  in 
the  conflitution ;  or  to  an  irregular  manner  of  livino- 
Moft  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  the’ infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  the  lhort  periods  of  the  lives  of  Englifhmen  are 
owing  to  repletion :  this  is  evident  hence,  that  evacuation  of 
one  kind  or  another,  is  nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  remedy.  See 
Repletion,  and  Evacuation.  3 

The  fources  of  chronical  diiTempers,  lays  the  lame  author,  are, 

I*  Vifcidity  in  the  juices,  or  the  over-largenels  of  their  conftitu- 
ent  particles ;  which  not  being  iufficiently  broken  by  the  con- 
coaive  powers,  flop,  or  retard  the  circulation.  Or,  2.  Too 
great  abundance  of  fharp  acrimonious  lalts ;  whereby  the  juices 
themfelves  are  rendered  fo  corrofive,  as  to  burffi  or  wear  out  the 
folids.  Or,  3.  A  relaxation,  or  want  of  due  force  and  fprin<n- 
nefs  of  the  folids  themfelves. 

An  excefs  in  the  quantity  of  our  meat  and  drink  begets  the  firfi; 
the  bad  condition  of  the  fame  foods  the  fecond  ;  and  both  toge¬ 
ther,  with  want  of  due  exercife,  the  third.  See  Food,  Exer¬ 
cise,  &c. 

CHRONICLE,  Chronicon,  denotes  a  hillory  digefled  in  order 
of  time  ;  though  the  term  is  leldom  uled  but  in  fpeaking  of  our 
old  Englilh  hiftories,  as  Hollinfhead  s  Chronicle ,  Stow,s  Chronicle , 
&c.  See  History,  &c. 

CHRONOGRAM,*  a  kind  of  compofition  whofe  numeral  letters 
joined  together,  make  up  fome  date,  or  epocha.  See  Anagram 

ofX&v&>,  Time’  y&w*>  Letter. 
CHRONOLOGY,*  the  art  of  meafuring  and  diftinguifhing  time; 

or  the  do&rine  of  epochas,  &c.  See  Time,  Epocha,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  x&v@-,  Time]  and  Ao- 
y  Difcourfe. 

Sturmius  divides  chronology  into  five  di Hindi  branches,  viz.  mc- 
taphyfical,  phyfical,  political,  hiflorical,  and  ecclefiafiical ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  relations,  or  habitudes  wherein  time  is 
confidcred  ;  viz.  as  in  it  felf ;  as  connected  and  fubjected  to  the 
affe&ions,  Hates,  and  alterations  of  natural  things  ;  as  accom¬ 
modated  to  civil  ufes ;  as  matched  with  events  that  pafs  in  the 
world  ;  and  particularly,  as  it  relates  to  the  celebration  of  Eafler 
See  Hour  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year,  Calendar, 
Cycle,  Period,  Epact,  Easter,  b’c. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  chronology  than  every  one  is  aware  of: 

It  requires  not  only  the  knowledge  of  aflronomy  and  geoeranhv. 
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and  confequently  that  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trigonome- 
tiy,  both  plain  and  fpherical ;  but  alfo  a  world  of  application  to 
tlie  ancient  monuments.  Its  ufe  is  very  great :  it  is  called  one  of 
the  eyes  ot  hi  (lory  ;  and  ferves  good  purpofes  in  theology. 

I  lie  more  eminent  writers  on  chronology ,  among  the  ancients, 
are  Julius  Africanus  in  the  Hid  century ;  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
Eufebius,  and  Cyril. 

Among  the  moderns,  Bede,  Funccius,  Mercator,  Lilius,  Clavius, 
ca  iger,  Vieta,  Petavius,  Caffini,  MunHer,  Calvifius,  Hardouin, 

ruV^^i1^TUfher’  Marfham,  Helvicus,  I.  Voffius,  Pagi,  &c. 
RONOMETER,*  a  general  name  for  any  inflrument  ufed  in 
the  meafuring  of  time.  See  Time. 

measure  ^  ^  ComPoPed  Time,  and  n'tTyv,  menfura , 

In  which  ^  fenfe,  clocks ,  watches,  dials,  &c.  are  Chronometers. 

ough  there  are  fome  inHruments  peculiarly  called  by  the 
name  Chronometer ;  particularly  one  described  by  M.  Sauveur, 
acouJiics-  See  Clock,  Watch,  &c. 

ALLS,*  a  term  uled  by  fome  modern  writers  of  natural  hi- 

mfedls,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  nympha.  See  Nympha, 
and  Aurelia. 

The  word  feems  to  imply  a  peculiar  yellow,  or  golden  colour, 
u  ual  m  the  nymphae  of  fome  fpecies  of  infefts :  from  the  Greek 

X? no®-,  gold :  but  this  is  purely  accidental,  and  is  not  found  in 
all  nymphae. 

Some  confine  the  word  Chryfalis  to  the  nympha  of  butterflies 
and  moths.  See  Insect. 

CHRA  SARGYRUM,*  a  tribute  formerly  levied  on  courtefans, 
and  the  like  perfons  of  evil  fame. 

Hoffman  fays,  it  waspaid  in  gold  and  filver;  whence  its  name, 

~  XPua’®r>  gold,  and  etpyvp©-,  filver. 

o  imus  ays,  that  Gonfiantine  firfi  fet  it  on  foot ;  though  there 
appear  fome  traces  of  it  in  the  life  of  Caligula  by  Suetonius; 
an  t  iato  Alexander  by  Lampridius.  Evagrius  fays,  ConHan- 
tin.e  found  it  efiablifhed,  and  had  fome  thoughts  of  abolifhing  it. 
t  was  paid  every  four  years :  fome  fay,  all  petty  traders  were 
haHetoit.  It  was  abolifhed  by  Anafiafius. 

.  Crodeau  thinks,  the  Chryfargyrum  was  a  general  tribute,  le¬ 
vied  every  four  years,  on  perfons  of  all  conditions,  rich  and  poor, 
flavcs  and  freemen  :  nay,  even  on  all  animals,  as  low  as  Ls  ’ 
for  each  whereof  they  paid  fix  oboli.  S  * 

CHR YSOBERYL,  a  precious  Hone ;  being  a  kind  of  pale  beryl 
ruD  vcnin^Ure  0  yellow.  See  Beryl.  '  * 

CHRYSOCOLLA,*  a  mineral  fait  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  the 

roticnnrffof  g°ld’  freqUent1^  aIfo  in  Phyfic»  anefcha- 

rotic,  lefolvent,  and  dryer.  See  Plin.  HiH.  Nat.  1.  33.  c.  5.  fee 

alfo  Gold,  Soldering,  &c  56  5 

*  Jh,  iam  k  f0™Cd  0f  the  G'“l-  pu,  and 

Chryfiulla  IS  reprefented  by  Pliny  as  found  in  mines  of  cold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  and  lead  its  colour  is  various,  according  to  that  of 
the  matter  m  which  it  is  found;  yellow  if  among  gold,  white 
in  filver,  green  in  copper,  and  black  in  lead.  5  ’ 

The  and  inhabitants  of  Guzuratte,  call  it  Tincar,  or  Tin- 
C1  >  beH  is  that  found  in  copper  mines  ;  and  the  worfi,  in 

Bo°ra°x.  1  '  10  Ur°Pej  ^  iS  confounded  Wltb  Borax,  See 

Chrysocolla  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  precious  Hone,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  1.  37  c.  10.  whoalfocaDsit^V^/hede- 
ffinbes  itas  of  a  gold  colour,  and  of  a  fquare  figure ;  adding, 
that  it  has  the  virtue  of  attraHing  iron,  and  even  gold. 

But  this,  in  all  probability,  is  fabulous  ;  and  the  Hone  he  fpeaks 
of  is  apparently  no  other  than  the  chryfolite. 

*  Preci°us  Hone  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  with  a 
caH  of  yellow.  See  precious  Stone. 

The  Chryfolite  of  the  ancients  is  no  other  than  the  topaz  of  th-* 
moderns.  See  Topaz. 

Chrysolyte  is  alfo  a  generical  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
a  pi  ecious  Hones,  wherein  the  yellow,  or  golden  was  the  pre- 
vailing  colour.  See  Gem.  pre 

When  the  Hone  was  green,  they  called  it  Chryfoprafm :  the  red 
and  blue  too  had  their  particular  denominations,  which  exnrefled 

their  colour;  the  gold  being  fignified  by  Chrifo ;  which  Hill  be 
gan  the  name.  oe~ 

We  knew  but  few  of  thefe  Chryfolites  now  ;  or  rather,  they  are 
referred  to  the  fpec.es  of  Hones  which  they  approach  the  neareft 

SA.thsS^' t0  ^ 

CHRYSTAL.  ,-Crystat 

CHRYSTALLINE.  k  See  J  Crystam . . . _ 
CHRYSTALLIZATIONJ  1  Crystal!  rz L 

Chrystal  Mineral,  the  fame  as  Sal  Prunella.  See  pYunpt 
CHUB.  See  Fishing.  ^Runella. 

CHUPMESSAHITES ,*  a  fea  among  the  Mahn™. 

lieve  that  Jefus  ChriH  is  God,  and  the  true  1U  mnSr  W^°  be- 

deemer  of  the  world ;  but  without  renderin v  b'  6  h*  the  re" 
or  declared  worfhip.  rendermg  him  any  publick, 

*  S  "  TWrki(h  la^  fignifies  prolettor  of  the 

Ricaut  fays,  there  are  abundance  of  thefe  ChupmefTahites  a- 
mong^the  people  of  fafhion  in  Turky,  and  foJeeln  in  the 
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CHURCH,  an  aflembly  of  perfons  united  by  the  ptofeffion  of  the 
fame  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  participation  ot  the  fame  facra- 

ments.  JT  , 

Bellarmin,  and  the  Romifh  divines,  to  this  definition  add,  Under 
the  fame  pope,  Jovereign  pentiff,  and  vicar  ofjefus  Chrijl  on  earth: 
in  which  circumftance  it  is  that  the  Romifh,  and  reformed  no¬ 
tion  of  Church  differ.  See  Pope. 

Amelotte,  and  others,  make  a  vifible  h?ad,  or  chief,  eflential  to  a 
Church:  accordingly,  among  the  catholics,  the  pope ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  king,  are  respectively  allowed  heads  of  the  Church.  Bi- 
fhop  Hoadly  fets  afide  the  notion  of  a  vifible  head :  Chrift  alone, 
according  to  him,  is  head  of  the  church  ;  which  pofition  he  has 
maintained  with  great  addrefs,  in  a  celebrated  fermon  before  the 
late  king  on  thofe  wofds,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  and  in 
the  feveral  vindications  thereof. 

Sometimes,  we  confider  Church  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  and 
divide  it  into  feveral  branches. — The  Church  Militant  is  the  af¬ 
lembly  of  faithful  on  earth. — Church  'Triumphant ,  that  of  the 
faithful  already  in  glory. — To  which  the  catholics  add  the  Church 
Patient ,  that  of  the  faithful  in  purgatory. 

The  term  ecclefta ,  iKK\n<na.,  Synonymous  with  our  Church ,  is 
ufed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profane  authors  for  any  kind  of  pub- 
lick  aflembly  ;  and  even  for  the  place  where  the  aflembly  is  held. 
The  facred  and  ecclefiaffical  writers  fometimes  alfo  ufe  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe ;  but  ordinarily  reftrain  the  term  to  the  Chriftians ;  as 
the  term  fynagogue ,  which  originally  fignifies  nearly  the  fame 
thing,  is  in  like  manner  reftrained  to  the  Jews.  See  Syna¬ 
gogue. 

Thus,  in  the  new  teffament,  the  Greek  ituAnrix,  fignifies  almoft 
always,  either  the  place  deftined  for  prayer,  as  I  Cor.  xiv.  34.  or 
the  aflembly  of  the  faithful  diffufed  over  the  whole  earth,  as  Ephef. 
v.  24.  or  the  faithful  of  a  particular  city,  or  province,  as  2  Cor. 
viii.  1,  2.  or  even  of  a  Angle  family,  as  Rom.  xvi.  I.  or  the 
paftors  or  minifters  of  a.  Church ,  as  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

The  chriftian  Church  is  frequently  divided  into  Greek  and  Latin. 

Greek ,  or  Eafern  Church,  comprehends  the  Churches  of  all  the 
countries  anciently  fubjeCt  to  the  Greek,  or  eaftern  empire ;  and 
through  which  their  language  was  carried  ;  i.  e.  all  the  fpace  ex¬ 
tended  from  Greece  to  Mefopotamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt  ;  which  has  been  divided  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Photius,  from  the  Roman  Church.  See  Greek  Church. 

Latin ,  or  Weftern  Church,  comprehends  all  the  churches  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north,  and  all  other  countries  whi¬ 
ther  the  Romans  carried  their  language.  See  Latin,  &c. 
Great-Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
north,  have  been  feparated  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  conftitute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  Church ,  and  what 
the  Romanifts  call  the  wejlern  fchifm ;  as  the  Greek  Church  does 
the  eaftern  one.  See  Reformati on. 

The  Reformed  Church  is  again  divided  into  the  Lutheran  Church , 
The  Calvinift  Church ,  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  See  Lu¬ 
theranism,  Calvinism,  &c. 

Church  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  chriftian  temple,  built  and  conlecrated 
to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and,  anciently,  under  the  invocation  of 
fome  particular  faint,  whofe  name  it  afliimed.  See  Temple  ; 
fee  alfo  Consecration,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  Churches  are  varioufly  denominated,  according  to 
their  rank,  degree,  difeipline,  Gfc.  as  Metropolitan  Church ,  Pa¬ 
triarchal  Church ,  Cathedral  Church ,  Parochial  Church ,  Cardinal 
Church ,  See.  See  each  under  its  proper  article,  Metropolis, 
Patriarch,  Cathedral,  Parochial,  Cardinal,  £sV. 
In  ecclefiaffical  writers,  we  meet  with  Grand  Church ,  for  the 
chief  church  of  a  place;  particularly  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  for 
the  Church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Conftantinople,  the  fee  of  the  patri¬ 
arch,  founded  by  Conftantine,  and  confecrated  under  Juftinian: 
It  was  at  that  time  fo  magnificent,  that  Juftinian  is  faid  to  have 
cried  out  in  the  confecration  thereof,  iviKmeuri.  'ScKopav,  1  have 
cut-done  thee ,  Solomon.  The  dome,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  was  built,  is  330  foot  diameter.  See  Dome. 

The  firft  Church  publickiy  built  by  ,the  chriftians,  fome  authors 
maintain  to  be  that  of  S.  Saviour  at  Rome :  founded  by  Conftan¬ 
tine  :  others  contend,  that  feveral  Churches  abroad,  called  by  the 
name  of  S.  Peter  Vivus ,  were  built  in  honour  of  that  apoftle  du¬ 
ring  his  life-time. 

Mother- Church,  matrix  ecclefta.  See  MoTHER-CTwnr/?. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architecture,  Daviler  defines  a  large  ob¬ 
long  edifice,  in  form  of  a  lhip,  with  nave,  choir,  ifles,  chapel, 
belfry,  is’e.  See  each  part  under  its  proper  head,  Nave,  Choir, 
Chapel,  &c. 

Simple  Church,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a  choir. 

Church  with  Ifles ,  that  which  has  a  row  of  porticos,  in  form  of 
vaulted  galleries  with  chapels  in  its  circumference. 

Church  in  a  Greek  Crofs ,  that  where  the  length  of  the  tranfverfe 
part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  moft  of  the 
Greek  Churches  are  built  in  this  form. 

Church  in  a  Latin  Crofs ,  that  whofe  nave  is  longer  than  the  crofs 
part,  as  moft  of  the  Gothic  Churches. 

Church  in  Rotondo,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfedft  circle,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Pantheon.  See  Rotondo,  &c 

For  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  Churches'  when  they  had  all 
their  parts,  it  was  as  follows :  firft  was  a  porch,  or  portico,  called 
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the  vaunt-nave ,  trpovttoi,  adorned  with  columns  on  the  outfidc 
and  on  the  infide  furrounded  with  a  wall ;  in  the  middle  whereof 
was  a  door,  through  which  they  palled  into  a  fecond  portico. 
1  lie  firft  ofthefe  porticos  was  deftined  for  the  Energumenf.  and 
penitents  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  repentance;  the  fecond  was 
much  longer,  deftined  for  penitents  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the 
Catechumens,  and  hence  called  ferula  ;  becaule  thofe 

placed  in  it  began  to  be  fubject  to  the  difeipline  of  the  Church 
1  hefe  two  porticos  took  up  about  one  third  of  the  fpace  of  the 
Church.  See  Catechumen,  &c. 

From  the  fecond  portico,  they  palled  into  the  nave ,  vat©-,  which 
took  up  near  another  third  of  the  Church.  In  the  middle,  or  at 
one  fide  of  the  nave,  was  the  ambo,  where  the  deacons  and 
priefts  read  the  gofpel  and  preached.  See  Ambo.  The  nave  was 
deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  people,  who  here  affifted  at 
prayers.  See  Nave. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptiftery,  or  font.  See  Bap¬ 
tistery  and  Font. 

Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir,  fet  with  feats, and  round: 

the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next  the  fanCtuary,  being  for  the 
chantor,  orchoragus.  See  Choir,  &c. 

From  the  choir,  they  afeended  by  fteps  to  the  fanauary,  which 
was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  fanduary  had  three  apfides  in 
its  length ;  a  great  one  in  the  middle  ;  under  which  was  the  al¬ 
tar  crowned  with  a  baldachin,  fupported  by  four  columns :  See 
Sanctuary,  Baldachin,  &c.  Under  each  of  the  fmall  ap¬ 
fides,  was  a  kind  of  table,  or  cupboard,  in  manner  of  a  buffet. 
See  Apsis,  &c. 

Though  of  the  Greek  Churches  now  remaining,  few  have  all 
the  parts  above  deferibed  ;  moft  of  them  having  been  reduced  to 
ruins,  or  converted  into  mofques.  See  Mosque. 

M.  Frezier,  engineer  to  the  French  king,  and  F.  Cordemoy,  a 
regular  canon,  have  difputed  the  form  *of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Churches ,  and  the  beft  manner  of  building  them,  with  a 
good  deal  of  learning,  in  the  journal  de  Trevoux. 

For  the  form  of  the  Latin  Churches ,  though  it  be  various,  yet  may 
all  the  variety  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  viz .  thofe  in  form  of  a 
lhip,  and  thole  of  a  crols. 

Church-Yard, a lacred  place  adjoining  to  a  Church, deftined  for  the 
interment  of  the  deceafed.  See  Coemeterium,  Funeral, £5c. 

Church -Government,  Difeipline,  he.  See  Ecclesiastical,  Go¬ 
vernment,  Discipline,  Policy,  Gfc. 

Church-Reves.  See  the  article  Church-Wardens. 

Church-Scot,  or  Churchesset,  a  payment,  or  contribution, 
by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primitive  feminum ;  being, 
at  firft,  a  certain  meafure  of  wheat,  paid  to  the  prieft  on  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  day,  as  the  firft-fruits  of  harveft.  See  Primitive,  and 
First -Fruits. 

This  was  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  and  Canut. 
c.  10.  But  after  this,  Church-Scot  came  to  fignify  a  referve  of 
corn-rent  paid  to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious ;  and 
fometimes  was  taken  in  fo  general  a  fenfe  as  to  include  poultry, 
or  any  other  provifion  that  was  paid  in  kind  to  the  religious.  See 
Tithe. 

Church-Wardens,  anciently  called  Church-Reves,  areoffi- 
cers  chofen  yearly  in  eafter  week,  by  the  parfon  and  his  parifhio- 
ners,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  to  look  to  the  Church 
Church-yard ,  Church-revenues ,  &c.  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the 
parilhioners  with  regard  to  faults  that  Come  under  the  jurifdicftion 
of  the  ecclefiaffical  court  ;  prefent  fcandalous  livers  to  the  bi- 
Ihop take  care  none  preach  without  licenfe,  Gfc. 

The  Church-wardens  are  a  kind  of  corporation ;  and  are  enabled 
by  law  to  fue,  and  be  fued  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Church 
or  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  See  Parish. 

CHYLE,*  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  a  whitifh  juice,  into  which  the 
f@od  is  immediately  converted  by  d^eftion,  or  more  properly,  by 
that  firft  branch  thereof  called  Chylifi cation.  See  Chylifica- 
tion,  Digestion,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  juice. 

The  Chyle,  Dr.  Drake  oblerves,  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the 
oily  and  aqueous  parts  of  the  food,  incorporated  with  the  faline 
ones ;  which,  while  they  yet  remain  mixed  with  the  grofler 
parts  in  the  ftomach,  make  a  thick,  whitifh,  partly  fluid  mafs, 
called  Chyme :  which,  as  foon  as  it  is  reduced  to  2  confidence 
loofe  enough  to  be  obedient  to  the  preflure  and  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  ftomach,  is  gradually  thruft  out  at  the  pylorus  into  the 
duodenum,  and  denominated  Cloyle.  See  Food  and  Chyme. 
Thus  is  the  Chyle  begun  to  be  formed  in  the  ftomach :  It  is  per¬ 
fected  in  the  inteftines  by  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  ;  and  is  thence  received  into  the  ladteal  veins,  which 
carry  it  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or  Pecquet’s  refervatory : 
thence  it  paftes  into  the  thoracic  duCt,  which  terminates  in  the 
left  fubclavian  vein  :  in  this  vein,  the  Chyle  firft  begins  to  mix 
with  the  blood ;  into  which  it  is  afterwards  converted  by  the 
action  called  fanguif cation.  See  Blood. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  Chyle  was  changed  into  blood  in  the  li¬ 
ver  ;  others  of  them  in  the  heart ;  but  the  moderns,  with  more 
reafon,  take  the  change  to  be  effected  by  the  blood  it  felf,  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  body.  See  Sanguification. 

Some  take  Chyle  to  be  the  immediate  matter  of  nutrition ;  others 
the  blood.  See  Nutrition. 


Dr, 
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Di .  L’.llci  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  digeftion  of  meat  in  the  fio- 
mach,  there  is  inade  a  reparation,  or  folution  ot  urinous  halts,  no 
othervvife  than  in  the  rotting  of  plants,  or  animals :  that  the 
c¥e  is  h'Shly  impregnated  with  this  urinous  halt  -  that  it  owes 
its  whi  reliefs  to  the  fermentation  it  acquires  from  that  mixture: 
that  1 1  ic  lalt  chyle  is  conveyed  into  the  venal  blood,  and  with  it 
enters  the  heart ;  and  is  thence  thrown  out  chyle ,  as  it  comes  in, 
by  a  continual  pulfation,  into  the  arteries:  that  as  oft  as  it  enters 
the  emulgent  arteries,  it  leaves  behind  part  of  its  faline  liquor,  or 
urme,  and  confequently  abates  of  its  colour:  that  when  fufficient- 
ly  freed  of  its  halts,  it  becomes  a  lympha;  which  feems  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  refid ue  of  the  chyle  not  yet  converted  into 

blood ;  as  not  yet  fufficiehtly  depurated  of  its  faline  particles  See 
Lympha.  1 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle  ■  or  the  aft 
whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle.  See  Food,  and  Chyle. 
Chylification  is  begun  by  comminuting,  or  breaking  the  aliment  in 
the  mouth,  mixing  it  with  faliva,  and  chewing  it  with  the  teeth. 

By  fuch  means,  the  food  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  which 
falling  through  the  oefophagus  into  the  warm  ftomach,  mixes 
Wi  h  the  juices  thereof ;  and  is  thus  diluted,  begins  to  ferment,  or 
putnfy,  and  affumes  a  very  different  form  from  what  it  had  be- 
tore,  glowing  either  acid  or  rancid.  See  Stomach. 
idere  it  mixes  with  a  juice  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  glands 
of  that  part,  whofe  excretory  du<5fs  open  into  the  ftomach:  as 

,  °  w,th  thc  re™ai™  of  tbe  former  aliment:  and  thus  it  becomes 
better  macerated,  diluted,  diffolved,  and  acquires  ftill  a  greater 
hkenefs  to  the  animal  fluids,  and  is  called  chyme  See  Concoc¬ 
tion. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  fleftiy  membrane  of  the  ftomach  continu¬ 
ally  contracting  and  prefling  its  contents  by  its  periftaltic  motion, 
occanons  a  more  intimate  mixture,  and  by  degrees  works  out 
the  more  fluid  parts  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum  ; 
along  the  Tides  whereof,  and  the  reft  of  the  inteftina  tenuia,  the 
lacreals  are  planted  ;  into  the  minute  orifices  whereof,  the  finer 
parts  of  tne  mafs  is  received.  See  Peristaltic  Motion, \  In¬ 
testines,  and  Lacteals. 

The  fabrick  of  the  ftomach  being  cohfidered,  the  heat  of  the 
circumambient  parts,  the  pulfations  of  innumerable  arteries,  thc 
great  ftrokes  of  the  aorta  underneath,  the  conftant  compreffion 
of  the  diaphragma  and  abdominal  mufcles ;  it  muft  necefi’arily 
follow,  that  the  finer  parts  of  the  aliment  will  be  firft  expelled 
tlie  ftomach:  and  that  the  grofler  will  remain;  till,  by  the  re- 
peated  aaion  of  the  fluids,  and  the  contraftion  and  pulfation  of 
the  folids,  they  alfo  become  fine  enough  to  go  off:  thus  is  the  fto¬ 
mach  left  empty;  and  by  means  of  its  mufcular  coat,  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  contraction,  and  appetite  renewed.  See  Hunger 
Fhus  will  even  the  flefhy  membranes,  cartilages,  tec.  of  animals 
fed  on,  be  fqueezed,  and  obliged  to  give  out  their  juices;  and  thus 
is  a  fluid  obtained,  that  fhall  have  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  pro 
perties  with  thofe  of  our  bodies. 

1  he  juice  being  got  through  the  pylorus  into  the  inteftines,  its 
liquefaction  isftill  promoted  by  its  mixture  with  two  other  diffol- 
vents,  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile:  which  divide  and  fiibti- 
.  e  thr°fo  Parts  were  left  too  grofs :  and  by  the  periftaltic  mo- 

tr0nr°fTtrhe  2*5?  £t  IS  ProYuded  forwards.  In  the  paflage  through 
the  firrall  inteftines,  .  the  finer  part  of  the  mafs,  which  we  call  the 
chyle.,  enters  the  orifices  of  the  la£teal  veins  of  the  firft  kind 
wherewith  the  whole  mefentery  is  intermixed  ;  which  either  a' 
lone,  or  together  with  the  mefaraic  veins,  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  glands  at  the  balls  of  the  mefentery. 

Fhen  th z-chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  laefteals  of  the  fecond  kind  and 
conveyed  into  glands  between  the  two  tendons  of  the  diaphrao-ma 
known  heretofore  under  the  name  of  the  lumhary  glands,  °iow 
called  Pecquet’s  refervatory  ;  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  heart  by 
the  thoracic dueft  and  the  fubclavian  vein;  wherein  it  begins  to 
be  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  to  circulate,  and  in  time  becomes 
aflimilated  thereto.  See  Circulation,  Assimilation,  tec. 

CHYLOSIS,  XiM&xr/f,  in  medicine,  the  action  whereby  the  ali¬ 
ment  is  converted  into  chyle ,  or  chyme,  in  the  ftomach,  tec. 
whether  it  be  by  a  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  or  the  contradtile 
force  of  the  ftomach,  or  both.  See  Chylification  and  Di¬ 
gestion. 

CHYME ,  Xuf/.©- ,  an  animal  juice,  the  fame  with  that  commonly 
called  chyle.  See  Chyle. 

Some,  however,  diftinguifli  between  chyme  and  chyle-,  reftrain- 
ing  the  word  chyme  to  the  mafs  of  food,  te V.  while  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  ere  it  be  fufficiently  comminuted  and  liquified  to  pafs  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and  thence  into  the  ladleals,  to  be 
further  diluted  and  impregnated  with  the  pancreatic  juice  /where 
it  commences  chyle. — Others  diftinguifh  and  denominate  them 

^  the  contrary  way.  Sye  Chymosis. 

Vi"a^  °f  Chemistry,  the  art  of  feparating  thc  feve- 
ral  fubftances  whereof  mixed  bodies  are  compofed,  by  means 
°  j ’  and  of  compofing  new  bodies  in  the  fire,  by  the  mixture 
ot  different  fubftances  or  ingredients.  See  Fire. 

*  9rlUc'fJ  ,a,rc  divided  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  chymijln  : 
it  is  ufualJy  derived  from  the  Greek  juice  i  or  from  yilv, 

to  melt.  Boerhaave,  and  others,  more  jufljy  derive  it  from  the 
Egyptian  Chema,  or  Kema,  black ;  and  write  it  chemia,  not 
chymia.  Others,  making  Cham  the  inventor  of  chxmijiry,  de¬ 
rive  thc  term  from  his  name  ;  funporting  their  etymology  on  the 
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Unification  of  the  word  CZin  ckam,  vtrliich  in  the  Hebrew 
fignifies  beat ,  hot,  black ;  all  of  them  bearing  fome  relation  to 
the  operation  of  chymijlry. 

Chymijlry  is  alfo  known  under  various  other  names:  itisfome- 
times  called  th e.  hermetical  art,  from  a  fuppolitjon  of  its  being  in¬ 
vented  by  Hermes  Trifmegiftus :  See  Hermetic.  Othcrs'call 
it,  the  Egyptian  art,  from  the  people  among  whom  it  was  firft 
praclifed :  others  the  [acred,  or  divine  art ;  Poiefis,  the  art  of 
making  gold,  Sec.  Others  call  it  the  fpagyric  art;  Paracel fus,  the 
hyjfopic  art :  others pyrotechnia,  Arc.  See  S*-agYr  ic,  Hysso- 
PlCi  PYROTECHNiA,  &C. 

The  chief  obje<ft  of  chymijlry,  is  to  analyfe,  or  decompound  na  • 
tural  bodies;  reduce  them  to  their  firft  principles ;  difeover  their 
hidden  virtues,  and  demonftrate  their  inner  contexture;  or  the  ' 
center,  as  they  call  it,  wherein  natural  fubftances  concur  In 
a  word,  chymijlry  is  the  anatomy  of  natural  bodies,  by  means  of 
hre;  which  is  the  definition  Hanneman  gives  us  of  the  art 
Boerhaave  defines  chymijlry  more  fcientifically:  ‘  An  art  where- 
‘  fenflbIe  bodies  contained  in  veffels,  or  capable  of  being  con- 
‘  tamed  therein,  are  fo  changed,  by  me^ns  of  certain  inftruments 
‘  and  principally  fire,  that  their  federal  powers  and  virtues  are 
£  thereby  difeovered,  with  a  view  to  philofophy,  medicine,  te'eb 
This  definition  appears  very  prolix  and  circumftantial,  and’ more 
like  a  defenption  than  a  definition ;  but  with  all  his  endeavours, 
that  author  allures  us,  he  could  not  frame  a  fhoiter  that  would 
exprefs  the  full  fcbpe,  objeff,  and  inftruments  of  chymijlry,  foas 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  every  other  art:  which  is  a  point  all  the 
writers  of  chymijlry  have  ftumbled  at. 

For  chymijlry  cannot  juftly  be  called  the  art  of  refolving  bodies ,  as 
Begius,  Paracelfus,  tec.  define  it;  fince  mechanicks  will  alfo  do 
/  ?  ’  /h<^  IS,  th.e  matter  mended,  by  faying,  it  is  the  art  ofana- 
lyfing  bodies  by  fire-,  as  Helmont  has  done  :  nor  by  Jalt,  as  others  N 
would  have  it.  Thefe  definitions  include  only  a  part,  inftead  of 
the  whole.  And  with  as  little  propriety  is  it  termed,  the  art  of 
Jeparating  the  pure  from  the  impure-,  inafmuch  as  it  compounds  as 
well  as  feparates,  and  frequently  mixes  the  pure  with  the  impure 
chymijlry,  on  this  footing,  appears  a  very  extenfive  art-  Its  ob- 
jeft,  or  the  materia,  chymica ,  is  all  fenfible  bodies,  capable  of  bemo- 
contained  in  vefiels;  and  is  accordingly  divided  into  three  king¬ 
doms,  fojfil,  vegetable ,  and  animal.  See  Body,  Fossil,  Vege¬ 
table,  tec. 

The  operations  of  chymijlry,  include  all  the  changes  produced  in 
bodies  by  natural  agents  or  inftruments,  viz.  deco  bl  ion,  infuften, 
exhalation,  calcination ,  extrabiion,  djlillation ,  cryjlallization,  &c 
See  Operation,  and  Element;  fee  alfo  Decoction  In¬ 
fusion,  Exhalation, Distillation,  Calcination, Ex¬ 
traction,  tec.  * 

The  effects,  or  produflions  of  chymiflry ,  may  be  reduced  to  mn- 
gmsrtes.  txtrain,  tmClurti,  elixir,,  and  efyffuSs.  See  MAGlsTEiiy. 
Extract,  Tincture,  Elixir,  tdc 

VgentS  °fchy.m^  whereby  its  operations 
are  performed,  a ™  fire,  water,  air, earth,  menjlruums ,  and  inftru¬ 
ments  properly  fo  called,  as  alembics,  cucurbits ,  retorts,  pelicans ,  fur- 
nnces,  and  lutes.  See  Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth,  Men- 
™eUM>  Alembic,  Cucurbit^  Retort,  Furnace,  and 

Chymijlry  is  an  art  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  held  by  fome 

Sd  earied  perf°ns,to  baYe  been  Pra<Tfed  in  the  antediluvian 
_  opld.  Cliam,  the  fon  of  Noah,  is  commonly  held  to  have  been 
its  inventor,  from  whom  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name. 
Others  refer  the  invention  to  Tubal  Cain,  whom  the  feripture 
records  as  the  inventor  of  inftruments  of  brafs  and  iron.  This  is 
pretty  certain,  that  fome  of  thehigheft  and  moft  difficult  things 
in  chymijlry ,  muft  have  been  known  by  him  ;  among  which  are 
the  feparating  and  purifying  of  copper  and  iron ,  the  making  of 
brafs,  tec.  ‘See  Copper,  Iron,  tec.' 

The  firft  mention  we  find  made  of  the  art,  is  in  Zofimus,  the 
ranopohte,.  who  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  400.  ‘  In  the  fa¬ 
cred  writings,  faysthatauthor,  we  find  certain  Genii  fpoke  of 
‘  had  commerce  with  women.  Hermes  fays  as  much  in  his 
‘  books  upon  nature;  and  fcarce  any  author  but  has  fome  foot- 
lteps  of  this  tradition.  Thefe  Genii,  intoxicated  with  the  love 
‘  of  women,  difeovered  to  them  all  the  fecrets  of  nature*  and 
taught  them  abundance  of  things  unfit  for  them  to  know**  for 
‘  whrch  reafon  they  were  banilhed  from  heaven.  The  book 
‘  wherein  their  fecrets  was  contained,  was  called  chema  ■  and 
‘  hence  the  name  chemia,  or  cbymia. ’  3 

Mhr  te«  '  J fcriP'“re  Zofimus  here  refers  to.  is  that  paffige  in 
Mofes,  The  fans  ofGod  fawlbe  daughters  of  men,  mi  Uek  them  la 
wife. 

This  antediluvian  origin  of  chymijlry  is  confirmed  by  Tcrtullian  ■ 

<  The  angels  that  fell,  fays  that  father,  difeovered  gold  and  filver 
‘  t0  men>  Wlth  the  ar's  of  working  them,  of  dying  wool  (sV  fnr 

<  which  reafon  they  were  banilhed,  as  is  related  bS 
Bornchius  looks  on  thefe  palTages  as  authentic ;  but  adds'  that 
Enoch  was  m, ftaken  for  that  thc  angels  he  fpcaksof,  we’re  not 
real  angels;  but  the  defendants  of  Seth  and  Tubal  Cain,  who 
degenerating  from  their  fathers,  gave  themfelves  up  to  cr  mina° 
pleafurcs  with  the  women  defended  from  Cainf  and  in  "he 

rm'wi.fhTr,nln&,K’  diVU'^d  th'  Od  had  J# 

,‘!"S  b  Jt  ‘hjjjlry,  no  doubt,  was  firft  praflifed  in 
I.aypt.  According  to  Moles,  Tubal  Cain  IboulJ  be  the  firft  in- 

ventyr. 


/ 
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ventor.  Profane  authors  refer  it  to  Vulcan;  and  ^ 

lateft  and  beft  criticks  endeavour  to  Ihew,  that  1  ubal  ain  an 
Vulcap  were  the  fame;  as  indeed  there  is  found  a  great  re  em 

blance  between  their  names.  ,r 

After  Tubal  Cain,  the  fir ffchymiji  we  read  of  is  Mofes,  w  e 
skill  in  chymljlry  is  inconteftable,  from  his  burning  and  pulveri¬ 
zing  the  golden  calf  the  Ifraelites  had  fet  up,  and  giving  it  tie 
people  to  drink.  There  is  fcarce  a  more  difficult  operation  in  ail 
Chymifry ,  than  to  make  gold  potable.  See  Gold. 

Chymljlry  had  the  common  fate  of  the  other  arts,  at  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  eaftern  empire:  and  lay  buried  and  forgot  till  the 
time  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  retrieved  it.  He  was  followed  by 
Lully,  Ripley,  Bafil  Valentine,  Paracelfus,  VanHelmont,  Glau¬ 
ber,  Boyle,  Lemery,  Homberg,  & c.  by  whom  the  art  has  been 
carried  to  its  prcfent  degree  of  perfection. 

The  firft  chymifs  confined  themfelves  to  metals:  in  thefe  latter 
ages,  the  bounds  of  chymifry  have  been  greatly  enlarged ;  and 
plants,  animals,  minerals,  &c.  have  been  taken  into  it. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  chymtjiry  has  been  applied  to  the  preparation 
of  medicines :  Bafil  Valentine,  and  Arnoldusde  Villa  Nova,  feem 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  attempted  it.  Paracelfus  and  Van 
Helmont  carried  it  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  render  medicine  al- 
moft  wholly  chymical.  See  Medicine. 

Chymtjiry  is  divided  into  metallurgy ,  alchymidt ,  chymical  pharmacy, 
and  chymical philofophy.  See  Metallurgia,  Alchymy,  &c. 
Some  authors  obferve,  that  Dioclefian,  after  the  taking  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  ordered  all  the  books  of  chymtjiry ,  antiently  wrote  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  making  gold  and  filver,  to  be  fought  out  and  burnt; 
that  they  might  not  have  the  power  of  enriching  themfelves  by 
this  art,  or  of  putting  themfelves,  by  this  means,  into  a  condition 
of  revolting  again. 

Authors  on  the  fubjecft  of  chymljlry  are  very  numerous  :  Borel 
has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  moft  of  them,  under  the  title  of 
bibliotheca  chymica-,  containing  the  names  of  above  four  thoufand. 
Boerhaave  is  the  lateft,  fulleft,  and  apparently  the  beft;  he  has 
given  both  the  hiftory,  theory,  and  practice,  in  an  orderly,  and 
fcientifical  way.  Dr.  Friend  has  reduced  chytnijlry  to  Newtonia- 
nifm ,  and  accounted  for  the  reafons  of  the  operations  on  mecha¬ 
nical  principles. 

CHYMOSIS,*  Xv(j.uai{ ,  in  medicine,  the  a£l  of  making,  or  pre¬ 
paring  chyme.  See  Chyme. 

*  The  word  comes  from  yy^Q-,  fuccus,  of  yyu,  futtdo,  I  melt. 
Chynwfis ,  according  to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  concoctions 
made  in  the  body ;  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  moft  im¬ 
pure  and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  rejected  by  the 
lacfeals,  is  imbibed  by  the  meferaics,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
liver,  to  be  there  elaborated,  purified,  and  fubtilized  afrelh.  See 
Concoction. 

•  It  is  of  this,  according  to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are 
formed.  See  Spirits. 

C-HYM'OSis,*  or  rather  Chemosis,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyelids,  which  turns  out  their  infide  to  fight. 

*  In  which  fenie  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ya.ivo,  bifco ,  I 
gape. 

CICATRICULA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little  whitifti  fpeck,  or 
veficle,  in  the  coat  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  wherein  the  firft 
changes  appear  towards  the  formation  of  the  chick.  See  Yolk. 
The  cicatricula  is  what  is  otherwife  called  the  eye  of  the  egg. 
See  Egg. 

CICATRISIVE,  Cicatrizans,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  fuch 
remedies  as  are  very  deficcative ;  and  on  that  account  aid  nature 
to  repair  the  skin,  and  to  form  a  cicatrix,  or  efchar.  See  Cica- 
trix. 

Such  are  Armenian  bole,  powder  of  tutty,  the  unguent  diapom- 
pholygis,  deficcativum  rubrum,  &c. 

Cicatrifive  medicines  are  otherwife  called  efcharotics ,  epuloticks ,  in- 
camatives ,  agglutinants ,  &c.  See  Epulotic,  Escharotic, 
Incarnative,  &c. 

CICATRIX,*  in  medicine,  &c.  a  little  Team,  or  elevation  of  cal¬ 
lous  flefh,  rifing  on  the  skin,  and  remaining  there  after  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  wound,  ISc.  ordinarily  called  a  fear ,  or  ej'char.  See  Es¬ 
char,  Wound,  dsV. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  circa  cutem :  others  fetch  cicatrix 
from  occcecatrix,  the  cicatrix  being  only  obduttio  ntulneris,  the 
covering  up,  or  hiding  of  the  wound;  but  it  is  better  derived 
from  caecairix,  which  has  the  fame  force  ;  of  the  verb  ccecare , 
to  blind. 

The  cicatrix  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  joining  of  the  flefhy 
parts,  as  a  callus  is  to  the  bones.  See  Callus. 

In  young  infants,  thefe  callofities,  or  fears,  fometimes  much  di- 
minifh,  and  oftentimes  quite  vanifti  when  come  to  age,  as  is  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved  in  the  pits  of  the  fmall-pox :  and,  in  growing, 
they  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change  their  fituation. 

CICU1  A,  a  vegetable  poifon,  celebrated  both  among  antients  and 
moderns.  See  Poison. 

The  modern  cicuta  is  the  plant  hemlock;  whereof  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  cicuta ,  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  cicuta  major ;  and  ci¬ 
cuta  minor. 

The  fiift  grows  in  places  a  little  moift,  in  the  fhade,  among  old 
ruins,  01  along  roads.— So  many  unhappy  effedfs  have  been  expe¬ 
rienced  from  it,  that  its  ule,  internally,  is  by  no  means  to  bere- 
commended.,  and  yet  fome  perfons  boaft  of  it  as  a  powerful  fudo- 
nfic.  Externally  it  may  be  applied,  to  refolve  wens,  and  hard- 
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nefles  of  the  fpleen  and  liver.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the  plaifter  which 
bears  its  name.  ' 

Phyficians  have  generally  ranked  it  among  the  cold  poifons-  but 
the  later  writers,  with  more  juftnefs,  regard  it  as  an  acrimonious 
diflolving,  or  hot  poifon :  and  that  it  kills  by  corroding  and  la¬ 
cerating  the  ftomach.  The  reafons  they  give,  as  related  by  Wep-r 
fer,  are,  that  it  bites  the  tongue;  that  the  effluvia  it  yields  are 
hot,  and  arife  from  a  volatile  fait,  and  an  impure  fulphur;  that 
the  madnefs  it  occafions,  as  well  as  the  other  fymptoms,  fhew  a 
great  aftivity  of  parts;  and  that  if  the  blood  be  found  coagulated 
by  it  after  death,  fpirit  of  wine  does  the  fame.  See  Mead’s  Ef- 
fay  on  Poifons. 

The  lejfer  cicuta  is  not  lefs  dangerous  than  the  greater ;  it  is  even 
iu p poled  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  hafty  in  its  operation. 
Several  perfons  have  been  rendered  delirious,  by  eating  porridge 
wherein  cicuta  has  been  ufed  inftead  of  parfly. — According  to 
fome,  it  has  much  fuch  an  enmity  to  the  brain,  as  canthandes 
have  to  the  bladder,  and  lepus  marims  to  the  lungs.  See  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article. 

Cicu  r  a  is  alfo  ufod,  chiefly  among  the  antients,  for  a  poifonous 
juice,  or  liquor,  expreffed  from  a  plant  called  cicuta  aquatica  ; 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  ftate-criminals  at  A- 
thens  were  put  to  death. 

The  cicuta  of  the  antients  is  a  fecret  now  fcarce  poffible  to  be 
difeovered.  Wepfer,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  will 
have  it  the  Oenanthe  cicuta  facie ,  fucco  virofo ;  which  he  describes 
by  the  name  of  cicuta  aquatica-,  and  of  the  di  final  effects  of  which 
he  gives  a  very  ample  relation, — At  leaft  the  violence  of  this 
plant  makes  it  a  much  fitter  inftrument  of  hafty  death  than  the 
common  cicuta  or  hemlock,  which  is  by  much  lefs  malignant.— 
Though  fome  have  fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to 
which  the  Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiflated 
juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome  other  corrofive 
herbs.  Vid.  Mead’s  Eflay  on  poifons,  ap.  Bibl.  Anal.  Med.T.3. 
p.  281. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue  on  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  ‘  The  executioner  advifed  So- 
‘  crates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of  caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too 
4  flowly.’  M.  Petit,  in  his  obfervatienes  mifcellanea ,  remarks, 
that  this  advertifement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  lave  the  cicuta :  for  he  was  only  allowed  fo 
much  poifon  per  ann.  which  if  he  exceeded,  he  was  to  furnifh  afc 
his  own  expence.  This  conftru&ion  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in 
Plutarch:  the  executioner  who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Pho- 
cion,  not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy  more ; 
obferving  by  the  way,  that  it  was.  odd  enough,  that  at  Athens  a 
man  muft  pay  for  every  thing,  even  his  own  death. 

CIDER,  or  Cyder,  a  brisk,  tart,  cool  liquor,  prepared  from  ap¬ 
ples.  See  Drink  and  Ciderkin. 

Manner  of  making  Cyder.  The  fruit  is  firft  ground,  or  ftamped, 
and  the  juice  fqueezed  out  in  a  prefs;  then  it  is  ftrained  through 
a  fieve,  or  other  filtre,  and  tunned  up;  the  vefifel  not  to  be  full. 
For  two  or  three  days  it  is  to  be  flopped  loofely,  then  quite  clofed 
with  clay.  Henceforward  afmall  quantity  to  be  drawn  out  eve¬ 
ry  day  for  fome  weeks,  till  fuch  time  as  it  be  fuppofed  pretty  clear: 
then  it  is  pierced,  to  fee  how  fine  it  is;  the  fummer  fruit  after  a 
month;  the  gennet-moil,  after  the  firft  frofts;  the  red-ftreak 
not  till  after  January ;  and  the  other  winter  fruits  about  the  fame 
time. 

If  it  be  not  now  found  fine  enough,  it  ftands  a  month  longer  ; 
and  if  even  then  it  be  defe&ive,  it  is  racked  off  like  wine,  fo  as 
to  keep  out  the  air. 

Some,  inftead  of  racking,  fine  it  with  ifing-glafs,  fteeped  in  white 
wine,  and  diffolved  over  the  fire;  this  they  boil  in  a  quantity  of 
the  liquor  to  be  fined,  and  then  mix  it  with  the  reft :  and  others, 
inftead  of  diflolving  the  ifing-glafs  over  the  fire,  letitfteep  in  the 
white  wine  for  about  a  month,  in  which  time  it  diffolves  into  a 
gelly  of  itfelf:  a  quantity  of  this  is  mixed  with  fome  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  whole  beat  to  a  froth ;  then  mingled,  together  with  fome 
broom,  with  the  reft.  The  liquor  once  fine,  it  is  drawn  out, 
or  bottled  off,  as  occafion  requires.  See  Clarifying. 

It  is  obferved  that  a  mixture  of  fruits  is  a  great  advantage  to  ci¬ 
der ;  the  worft  apples,  mixed  together,  making  as  good  cider  as. 
the  beft  alone:  always  obferving,  however,  that  they  be  of 
equal  ripenefs. 

The  beft  mixture,  according  to  Mr.  Worlidge,  is  that  ofred- 
ftreaks  with  golden- rennets:  bitter  apples  fpoil  the  cider,  but  the 
juice  of  them,  and  of  crabs,  yield  as  good  fpirits,  as  the  beft  ap¬ 
ples,  when  fermented :  neither  the  four  nor  the  bitter  tafte  a  ri¬ 
fing  with  the  fpirit  upon  diftillation. 

If  the  apples  be  pounded  in  a  ftone  mortar,  which  is  the  cuftora 
of  fome,  the  kernels  and  ftalks  are  bruifed  with  them,  which 
gives  the  liquor  an  ill  favour. 

CIDERKIN,  or  Purre,  is  a  liquor  made  of  the  murk,  or  grofs 
matter  remaining  after  the  cider  is  prefled  out. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  murk  is  put  up  in  a  large  fat,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  boiled  water,  which  has  flood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if 
half  the  quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cider ,  it 
will  be  good ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  ciderkin  will  be 
fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  forty-eight  hours,  then  well 
prefled:  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  prels,  is  immediately  tunned 
up  and  flopped ;  it  is  fit  to  drink  in  a  few  days. 
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it  wm' K  infed  °f  fma" beer- 

ty  of  hops.  P  ’  th  a  convement  quanti- 

«■ ■*- 

than  thofe  of  the  under.  7  See  PaTp^bra!  ^  ^  ^ 

raysaonighr;nl«Sr^okebrrak?e  t0°  fierCe  imPreffion  of  the 
floating  in  the  air  whirfY  ^  and  moats>  and  other  things 

Tbdfc&f^  fr0m  ,2,'  ann°7r  Y  ^ 

thin  tender  cartilage  ed^inp-  e*  h°W  r  j  g  ands*  which  cover  a 
^  ^  upon.6  *'  ’  fe™Sasakind 

ed  %«“/•’  £aeuPfehoeftfCn,t°apart0f  th-ye,  call- 
of  the  eyelids.  See  L.cam /I  at'°n  “  *e  <«*  °r  h- 
The  ligamentum  ciliare .  caliph  -,1ft.  *  m 

range  of  black  fibres  difpofed  circulate  Y!*  Cl!iaris'  conflfts  of  a 
inner  part  of  the  uvea  and  *  ■  5  bavin°  their  rife  in  the 

of  the  cryftalline,  which  they  in”  mpal  “und"  pr°minent  part 

Mine™  thfdob iofiSa8ine  X  Ufe  t0  te  t0'rufl,end  the  “T 

-d  bring  «  ^rten  its  hgu  Te, 

open  or  contraft  the  n.mil  “  r  th®  uvea ;  and  even  to 
remote  objedfs  obfcimY  ?cca£01l  requires,  i.  e.  as  near  or 
CrystaS’e  and  P„“  br'Sht  '***'  “£  “  *  viewed.  See 

Idefaifa^onhruP^r°othray’  is  feaed  br  thedral- 

^ih^he  cryfttliine  ^orto  f  '°  my  connoai<» 

Vision.  7  >  or  to  ferve  for  any  purpofes  thereof.  See 

St:  A  °“  “W  “ 

QMA,  or  Sima,  in  architeaure,  a  member  or  moulding  called 

uj^trlm--Sx  Tab- Mk ■  ^ 8-  ^’foca“ 

CINCTURF*e  Frr  Ch  heraIdry-  See  Crest. 

“i  7,1  VRE’  ,  °r  Cbinturb,  in  architeaure,  a  ring  or  lift 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  {haft  of  a  column  •  feparatino-  the 

SSVr  F  bf  S  a"d  *  the  “hertr  hi  ca- 
It:  ArChtt-  fi&  28-  and  2+-  *•  f  •  '•  *■  Shaft, 

*  I“rX“  0riSi”al  Fr“Ch  aP«-  «W».  of  ‘he  Latin, 

tTshflfgaht  w?„dcS.cttd  V* ;  25  if ,he  piIlar  tooi 

phvge,  and  ColTrin  P’  01  C°1,a,>  S=e  Ap°- 

35$SS*=*«stt» 
sS5??n*s 

CINERES.  See  the  article  A^Z  ’ 

TeesXi^tt rs^Tl^  "  **“  °f  « 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  ftone  red  he 
tii  MERCURY™11  ^  1Uickfllver  m“«f  SoeFossIfi 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  mi /*/W  *t,.  r  nr 

t  » digging  fall  £L£sz\ 

flop  thel  »oMsflr  g  ”“'•  that  ,I,e  di«S=-  are  obliged  to 

lSLX  B“l'SrefUKdbyDi0rC0rid£S>  and  Scalar,  lee 
Cinnabar  is  either  native ,  or  faSlitious. 

BfoXin^ 

may  be  efteemed  as  marcafite  of  quickfilver'  or  nth 

rh of  ^ 

much  trouble  or  iols  tn  rh  Clng  °Uf  ^  t0  reduce  ^  without 

of  good  Cinnabar  vield,  fn  £  ”  C  °f  ”icrcury-  Each  pound 
i  i  .  yields  fourteen  ounces  of  mercurv  Armrriino 

'VcdknTS1  Pr0PmJ  a,"d  UfC  °f  thi! -WZ  y“oSft 

be  the  beft  difDofd*  that. whicb  ' the  alchymifts  maintain  to 
The  heft  •  P  atta,n,ngt0  the  tranfmutation  of  eold 

others  occafio Lt  ferotef 'Tis'  TT*  X’  a"d 
Vol.  I.  N  o  XXIX. 7  P  1  Ife  eftcemed  a  S°°d 
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cephalic,  accounted  offeree  in  epilepfies,  and  other  nervous  dU 
'^theTcurvy^  ^  ^  °f  ’ efflca^in  cutaneous  cafes, 

ylfidaVCuNN^BAR’ is  f°rmed  of  a  fixture  of  mer- 
fine7’red  .dl  h  ?  u  n tHu$  rcduced  into  a  ki^  of 

needles^  g  ebe-~The  beft  ,s  of  a  h,Sh  c°iour,  full  of  fibres,  lik* 
The  method  of  preparing  factious  Cinnabar^  is  thus,— They 

a  little^  ^  °ne  fart’  meItltm  a  P>pkin;  then  put  to  it,  by 

the r  rill  *  ^  Parts  °f  quickfilver,  ftirring  them  toge- 

her  till  no  mercury  appears  :  then  letting  them  cool,  they  grind 

ktdfire  hPhV!n  a  bolt'head>  bakeit’  and  place  it  over  a  na- 
fesfirft tnthC^  auSmr€Lv  by  dcgrees  5  a  coloured  fume  an¬ 
ther  f  rG  ??  °f  the  fubI,ming  veffel,  which,  in  the  fur- 

hue  PrTak[n0f-theffe1’  becomes’  at  knStb’  of  a  red,  crimfon 
feces  T  k  8  °ff  t  ie  hre’  the  Cinnabar  is  found  above  the 

This  ferves  for  the  fame  medicinal  purpofes  with  th e  native  Cin- 

nill  7  Jt  *s  iikewife  ufed  by  the  farriers,  to  make 

pills  for  their  horfes ;  and  by  painters,  as  a  colour :  it  being  a 
very  vivid  red  j  but  drying  with  fome  difficulty. 

is  Cinnabar,  called  alfo  by  the  painters,  vermilion,  is  render¬ 
ed  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  gum-water,  and  a  little 

Vermilion  tW°  drUgS  Preveming  its  growing  black.  See 

There  is  likewife  a  blue  Cinnabar,  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of 

bein  U7Trh  yree  °f 1 quickfilver,  and  one  of  fal  ammoniac :  thefe 
bem  ffibhmed  produce  a  beautiful  blue  fubftance:  whereas 
quickfilver  and  fulphur  alone  produce  a  red. 

Cl!  !Chymi?SJ5repare  °ther  kinds  of  artificial  Cinnabar  %  as, 

Dh„rBA  Afimonh  a  compofition  of  mercury,  common  ful- 
phur  and  crude  antimony,  fublimed.  See  Antimonyv 

and  isufed  in  fcrophu- 

CIEaftAlffd°sN’  See  SpXX  ar°matiC  fpiCe>  br°USht  from  the 
Cinnamon  \s  allowed  to  be  the  bark  of  a  tree,  growine  in  the 
jfland  of  Ceylon,  and,  as  fome  fay,  aifo  in  Java,  and  in  Mala- 

Ifahirt“?l'ra’  grtin  T°vds’  like  other  trees-  If  never 

r  ies  high  .  its  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  laurel,  both  as  to  fub¬ 
ftance  and  colour.*  When  they  firft  begin  to  open  thev  are 
md  as  fcarlet;  and  if  rubbed  between  the  hands,  ykddan  odour 
more  like  that  of  cloves  than  of  Cinnamon.  Seba  fays  he  found 
hem  blue  and  of  the  bignefs  of  the  Italian  bean  flowers  The 

aft  Xtk"  aWhn’  °h  °!T  a"d  ^  n£ith£r  ™ 

caite  oi  tne  bark.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  an  oil,  which 

is  calkdbv  theD^’hr0™3  ^  3nd  White  as  tallow  5  and 
led  by  the  Dutch  Cinnamon  wax.  Its  fmeil  is  aoreenhlf 

anti  they  make  candles  of  it,  which  are  only  alCed  to  be  burn? 

mthe  kmg’s  palace.  It  is  alfo  nfed  phyfi^k,  a7a  blftamic  an] 

*  IelVeS  °7he  Cinnamon  ^ee  are  called/*/**  Makbathri  and 

^nfLZ‘pU;°rs  t  tefe:“£  iSei«riorb;nrfaiceWbhiCh’ 

ItTthen’d Vf M  6  mner  °f,th:  C°mm0n  Ckmmm  c°l°ur.  e“S 
it  is  then  divifible  into  two  barks  of  different  colours  •  but  thefe 

drymg  together  become  infeparable,  and  pafs  for  the  W  b  ^ 

the  browntft  cdour  changing  in  proportion  as  it  dries  ’ 

S  i'  C'ra7»»  o  taken  from  the  tree,  it  is  flat,  has 
little  tafte,  frnell,  or  colour ;  but  it  twifts,  or  convolves  as  it 

tnlm  ^  °f  3  ^  °r  CMe:  Wlrace  the  French  “11  it 
w?USe?amS‘tsfuperfIuous  humldit7)  it  acquires  a  fweet  brisk 

fmeli,  and  a  (harp  pungent  tafte.  It  is  (kid,  that  after  The  tme 
has  been  ftripped  of  its  bark,  in  three  years  it  forms  a  new  one 

theTit  Ts  T  f/  a  the  :  but  tbis  15  not  very  probable,  or  ra- 
s  alfe.  A  tree  once  bared  never  recovers  its  coat  hnf 

decays  and  dies.  The  Ccylonefe  cut  down  their  C/l^tree 
oon  as  they  are  ftripped,  clofe  to  the  root:  from  the  ftumn 
fprmg  up  new  ones,  which,  in  5  or  6  years  time  becomlv  P 
fit  for  barking.— A  fort  of  pigeons  which  feed  on  the  fruit  of  The 
Cinnamon  tree,  are  the  chief  agent  in  propagating  it  Tn  *  ' 
ing  it  to  a  di fiance  to  their  young,  they  drorY  in*5  *  •  ^  c.arry“ 
where  it  takes  root.  Fid.  Pffil.  ^ 

Some  hold,  that  the  fmall  branches  of  the  farne  tret  ^7 
Cajfa  ;  but  that  muft  be  a  miftake.  See  Cassia  tbe 

The  natives  draw  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  a  liquor,  in  all  re 
fpecSts  refemblmg  camphor  j  and  which  in  reality  is  a  t  l 
phor.  See  Camphor.  y  a  true  cam- 

Cinnamon,  to  be  good,  muft  have  a  brisk,  agreeable  t.ft*  j 
bright  brown  colour.  Its  qualities  are,  to  heat  and  Y^’  ^  3 
mote  the  menfes,  to  fortify  the  fpirits  and  t-n  h  1  Y  Y  t0  pro* 
its  chief  ufe,  in  medic/  is  an  a’ftH^  dp  d,geftion ;  b“‘ 
Kntion  itispreferibed  in  diarrheas,  andXinTfe  & 

P  S  M  *  and  a  oi  le^  value,  reddifli,  and  of  a 

2  A  ftrong 
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llrong  fmeU :  as  alfo  a  bejlard  Citmmm, 

fpecies  was  anciently  in  very  high  efteem,  but  now  b 

The7«traa  an  oil  from  Cimamn,  called 
teffenci,  which  ,s  an  excellent  cardiac  .  •  «  dra*  J  bei  hca_ 
like  the  oils  of  other  vegetables,  bee  Oil.  in  »  ^  ^ 

vier  than  molt  other  eflential  oils,,  it  requires  a  g 
Jaifeit  For  the  fame  reafon  it  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  wa 
t  r  that  comes  over  with  it  into  the  receiver,  whereas  m 
he  “-top,  the  eflential  oils  of  cloves,  faffafras,  guantcum 
nd  box,  excepted.  The  Dutch  are  laid  to  have  »  o  o 
preparing,  or  rather,  adulterating  « \f Is 
kent  a  fecret  among;  themlelves. —  i  ne  common 
often  adulterated  with  that  out  of  which  this  effence  has  beenex- 

Cmmmm,  by  means  of  fire,  furnilhes  waters,  e^s,  and 
falls;  out  of  which  are  compounded  fyrups,  and  paftds,  cal 
oko-facchara-,  together  with  an  elfence,  that  ferves  to  turn  all 
manner  of  wines,  white  and  red,  into  hypocras. 
CiNNAMQN-^fcr,  is  made  by  diftilling  the  bark,  (^rft 

barley-water)  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  white- wine  bee  wat  . 
All  the  Cinnamon  confumed  in  Europe,  comes  from  the  Uu  , 
who  have  got  the  whole  commerce  thereof  in  their  own  hands, 
by  becoming  mailers  of  the  Ifie  of  Ceylon,  and  deftro)  inD  a  ie 
other  Cinnamon  trees  about  the  kingdom  of  Cochim 
Clove  Cinnamon,  is  alfo  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  m  Braiil  and 
Madagafcar;  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  ravendjara. 
The  Portugueze  call  it  cravo  de  marenham. 

This  bark,  pulverized,  is  fometimes  fubftituted  for  real  cloves , 
though  far  ihort  of  them  in  refpedl  of  quality.  See  Cloves. 
Saflafras,  or  faxafras,  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Cinnamon-wood. 
See  Sassafras. 

White  Cinnamon,  which  fome  call  cojlus  corticus ,  or  corticofus,  or 
cortex  Winteri,  Winter’s  hark ,  from  the  perfon’s  name  who  firft 
brought  it  into  England ;  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  refembling  the 
olive  tree,  frequent  in  the  iflands  of  b.  Domingo,  Guadalupa, 
and  Madagafcar  ;  called  by  the  natives  fimpli.  See  Cortex. 
The  bark,  which  dries  like  that  of  Cinnamon,  is  at  firft  brownifh, 
of  a  fharp  biting  tafte,  like  pepper ;  and  a  fmell  like  musk  :  as  it 
dries  it  whitens.— Some  ufe  it  in  lieu  ot  nutmeg  :  in  medicine,  it 
is  ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  fometimes  as  an  antifcorbutic. 

The  fame  tree  alfo  yields  a  gum,  called  alouch,  fometimes  bdelli¬ 
um,  which  is  no  difagrceable  perfume.  See  Bdellium, 
CINQUE-PORTS,  ifuinque  ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  towards  France ;  thus  called,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance;  as  having  been 
thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  particular  regard,  for  their  pre- 
fervation  againft  invafion.  See  Port. 

Hence,  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed  by  a 
keeper,  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-ports.  See 
Warden. 

They  have  various  privileges  granted  them,  as  a  particular  jurif- 
didlion  ;  their  warden  having  the  authority  of  an  admiral  among 
.  them,  and  fending  .out  writs  in  his  own  name. 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  William  the  conqueror  firft  appointed  a 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports ;  but  king  John  firft  granted  them 
their  privileges ;  and  that  upon  condition  they  fhould  provide 
eighty  fhips  at  their  own  charge  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  the 
king  ftiould  have  occafion  in  the  wars  :  he  being  then  ftraitned 
for  a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are  Haftings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sand¬ 
wich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Haftings  provided  twenty-one  veflels ; 
and  in  each  veffel  twenty-one  men.  To  this  port  belong  Seaford, 
Pevenfey,  Hedney,  Winchelfey,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakesbourn,Cre- 
neth,  and  Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  five  fhips,  and  in  each 
twenty- four  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Ofwarftone, 
Dangemares,  and  Romenhal. — Hythe  furnifhed  five  fhips,  and 
in  each  twenty-one  feamen.  To  this  belongs  Weftmeath. — Do¬ 
ver  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  To  this  belong  Folkfton,  Fe- 
verfham,  and  Marge. — Laftly,  Sandwich  furnifhed  the  fame  with 
Hythe.  To  this  belong  Ford iwic.  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 
CION,  or  Cyon,  in  gardening,  a  young  fhoot,  fprout,  or  fprig, 
put  forth  by  a  tree.  See  Tree,  Branch,  &c. 

Grafting  is  performed  by  the  application  of  the  Cion  of  one  plant 
upon  the  ftock  of  another.  See  Graft  and  Engrafting. 
To  produce  a  ftock  of  Cions  for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gar¬ 
deners  fometimes  cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees,  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  only  leave  a  flump  or  root  ftanding :  the  redundant 
fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great  number  of  fhoots. 
See  Stock. 

In  dr  effing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many  Cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 
See  Dwarf  ;  fee  alfo  Pruning. 

Cion,  in  anatomy,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  uvula.  See  Uvula. 
CIPHER,*  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  numeral  characters,  or  fi¬ 
gures  ;  formed  thus,  o.  See  Character,  Figure,  &c. 

*  The  word  Cipher,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  Sifre,  number,  enu¬ 
meration. 

The  Cipher  of  it  felf  implies  a  privation  of  value ;  but  when  dif- 
pofed  with  other  charadters  on  the  left  thereof,  in  the  common 
arithmetic,  it  lerves  to  augment  each  of  their  values  by  ten  ;  and 
in  decimal  arithmetic,  to  leffen  the  value  of  each  figure  to  the 
right  thereof,  in  the  fame  proportion.  See  Notation,  Nu¬ 
meration,  and  Decimal; 
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Cipher,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character,  compofed  of  feveral 
letters  interwoven  ;  which  are  ordinarily  the  initial  letters  of  the 
perfons  names,  for  whom  the  Cipher  is  intended. 

Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. 

_ Anciently,  merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 

arms :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  Ciphers ,  or  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwove  about  a  crofs  ;  of  which 
we  have  divers  inftances  on  tombs,  &c.  See  Devise. 

Cipher  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  fecret  characters,  difguifed  and  va¬ 
ried  ;  ufed  for  the  writing  of  letters  that  contain  fecrets  not  to  be 
underftood  by  any  but  thofe  between  whom  the  Cipher  is  agreed  on. 
This  is  now  reduced  into  a  feparateart,  called,  Criptophigraphia, 
Polygraphia,  and  Steganographia  ;  but  appears  to  have  been  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  See  Steganographia,  &c. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedamon  ancient  and  modern ,  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  Cipher. 

Their  fcitala,  according  to  him,  was  the  firft  sketch  of  this  my- 
fterious  art ;  thefe  fcytalae  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of  equal 
length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the  ephori ;  the  other 
by  the  general  of  the  army  fent  on  any  expedition  againft  the 
enemy. 

Whenfoever  thofe  magiftrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the 
general,  they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very  juftly 
about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared  perfedl  and  confiftent 
while  the  parchment  continued  on  the  roller  ;  when  taken  off, 
the  writing  was  maimed,  and  without  connexion  ;  but  was  eafily 
retrieved  by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his  fcytala. 
Polybius  fays,  that  .Tineas  Tadlitus,  2000  years  ago  collected 
together  twenty  different  manners  of  writing  fo  as  not  to  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fecret ;  part  whereof  were  in¬ 
vented  by  himfelf,  and  part  ufed  before  his  time.— Trithemius, 
Cap.  Porta,  Vigenere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  wrote  exprefly  on 
the  fubjedt  of  Ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  Cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the  reading,  Of 
unravelling  thereof,  called  deciphering.  See  Deciphering. 

Cipher  with  a  fingle  Key,  is  that  wherein  the  fame  character  is 
conftantly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame  word,  or  letter :  this  is  eafily 
deciphered  with  a  little  application. 

Cipher  with  a  double  Key ,  is  that  wherein  the  alphabet,  or  key,  is 
changed  in  each  line,  or  each  word ;  and  wherein  are  inferted 
charadters  of  no  ftgnificancy,  to  amufe  and  perplex  the  meaning. 

CIPHERING,  or  Cyphering,  is  popularly  ufed  for  the  art  of 
accompting  ;  properly  called  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic. 

CIPPUS,  among  antiquaries,  a  little,  low  column,  eredled  in  roads, 
or  other  places,  with  an  infeription  thereon  ;  either  to  fhew  the 
way  to  travellers,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary,  or  preferve  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  fomething  remarkable,  and  particularly  the  grave  of  a  de- 
fundl.  See  Column,  dsfc. 

The  Cippi  placed  in  the  highway,  for  the  convenience  of  travel¬ 
lers,  were  more  properly  called  milliary  columns.  See  Milliary 
Column. 

Hottinger  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  Cippi  of  the  Jews,  de  cip- 
pis  hebraorum  ;  whereirf  he  takes  Cippus  for  the  tomb-ftone  of  a 
defundl.  See  Tomb. 

Cippus  was  alfo  ufed  in  antiquity,  fora  wooden- inftrument,  where¬ 
with  criminals  and  flaves  were  punifhed ;  being  a  kind  of  clog, 
or  flocks  for  the  feet. 

CIRCELLIONES.  See  Agonistici. 

CIRCENSES  Ludiy  Circensian  Games ,  or  Games  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus,  a  general  term,  under  which  were  comprehended  all  com¬ 
bats  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Circus,  of  what  kind  foever  :  whe¬ 
ther  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  or  ir^a  car ;  wreflling,  or  boxing; 
with  fwords,  pikes,  darts,  or  arrows ;  againft  men,  or  againft  beafts; 
on  the  ground,  or  aboard  veflels.  See  Games  and  Circus. 
There  were  few  but  flaves  that  gave  the  people  this  cruel  plea- 
fure  :  it  was  an  exercife  that  would  have  difgraced  people  of  any 
account.  See  Gladiator. 

Some  fay,  the  circenfian  Games  were  fo  called  from  the  Latin 
circumenfcs  ;  becaufe  they  were  held  in  a  place  incompafied 
round  with  naked  fwords,  that  the  combatants  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 

At  firft  they  are  faid  to  have  been  exhibited  on  the  brink  of  the 
river  Tyber,  and  the  ground  incompaffed,  to  the  landward, 
with  naked  fwords. 

Moft  of  the  feafts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied  with  cir- 
cenfan  Games ;  and  the  magiftrates,  or  other  officers  of  the  re- 
publick,  frequently  prefented  the  people  with  them  on  other 
occafions.  See  Feast. — The  grand  ones  were  held  for  five 
days,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  September. 

CIRCLE,  Circulus,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure,  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  one  fingle  line,  which  returns  into  it  felf ;  having  a 
point  in  the  middle,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference  are  equal.  See  Center. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  fpace  included  within  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  or  periphery,  that  is  the  Circle :  though  in  the  popular 
ufe  of  the  word,  Circle  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  periphery  alone. 
See  Periphery. 

Every  Circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees.  See 
Degree;  fee  alfo  Chord,  Tangent,  Diameter,  &c. 
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The  area  of  a  circle,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  periphery  by 
the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter;  or  half  the  periphery  by’ half 
the  diameter. — The  area  is  alfo  had  by  finding  a  fourth  propor¬ 
tional  to  1000,785,  and  thefquareof  thediameter:  or,  10452, 
355,  and  the  fquare  of  thediameter.  See  Area. 

Circles ,  and  fimilar  figures  infcribed  in  them,  are  always  as  the 
iquares  of  the  diameters :  fo  that  they  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  diameters  ;  and  therefore  of  their  radii. 

A  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  periphery, 
and  its  altitude  to  the  radius.  Circles ,  therefore,  are  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  peripheries  and  the  radii. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  Circle  to  its  periphery. — 
Find,  by  continual  biffe&ion,  the  fidesof  the  infcribed  polygons, 
till  you  arrive  at  the  fide  fubtcnding  any  arch,  howfoever  fmall  : 
this  found,  find  likewife  the  fide  of  a  fimilar  circumfcribed  poly¬ 
gon  ;  multiply  each  by  the  number  of  fides  of  the  polygon  ;  by 
which  you  will  have  the  perimeter  of  each  polygon.  The  ratio 
of  the  diameter  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  will  be  greater 
than  of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  perimeter  of  the  circumfcribed 
polygon  ;  but  lefs  than  that  of  the  infcribed  polygon, 
i  he  difference  of  the  two  being  known,  the  ratio  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  to  the  periphery,  is  eafily  had  in  numbers  very  nearly  true  3 
though  not  juftly  fo. 

Thus,  Wolfius  finds  it  as  10000000000000000  to  3141592- 
6535897932*  Archimedes  fixed  the  proportion  as  7  to  22. 
Ludolphus  a  Ceulen  carries  it  to  a  much  greater  accuracy :  find¬ 
ing  that  putting  the  diameter  for  1.  the  periphery  is  greater  than 
3- 141 59265 35 8979323846264338387950  ;  but,  lefs  than  the 
fame  number  with  the  laft  cypher  changed  into  an  unite. 

Metius  gives  us  the  following  proportion,  which  is  the  beft  that  is 
expreffed  by  fmall  numbers:  if  the  diameter  be  113,  the  peri¬ 
phery  (113.31415):  10000 ;  that  is,  355,  nearly. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Circle  about  a  given  regular  polygon  :  biffed!  two 
of  the  angles  of  the  polygon  E  and  D,  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  28.) 
by  the  lines  E  F  and  DF ;  and  on  the  point  of  concourfe  F,  as 
on  a  center,  with  the  radius  A  F,  defcribe  a  circle.  See  Cir¬ 
cumscribing. 

To  infcribe  any  given  regular  polygon  in  a  Circle:  divide  360  by  the 
number  of  fides,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  angle  EFD;  which 
being  made,  in  the  center  apply  the  chord  ED  to  the  periphery, 
as  often  as  it  will  go:  thus  is  the  figure  infcribed  in  the  circle.  See 
Inscribed. 

Through  three  given  points ,  not  in  a  right  line,  A  B  C,  fig.  7 .  to  defcribe 
a  Circle.  On  A  and  C  ftrike  arches  interfering  in  D  and  E; 
and  others,  G  and  H ;  from  C  and  B  draw  the  right  lines  D  E 
and  H  G :  the  point  of  interfe&ion,  I,  is  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Hence,  ift,  by  affirming  three  points  in  the  periphery,  or  the  arch 
of  any  circle,  the  center  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arch  be 
perfedled.  See  Center. 

2dly,  If  three  points  of  any  periphery  agree,  or  coincide  with 
three  points  of  another;  the  whole  peripheries  agree,  and  the 
circles  are  equal. 

,  3dly,  Every  triangle  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle.  See  Tri¬ 
angle. 

In  opticks,  it  is  fhewn,  that  a  circle  never  appears  truly  fuch, 
unlefs  either  the  eye  be  directed  perpendicularly  to  its  center;  or 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  center,  when  directed  obliquely, 
be  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle :  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  circle  appears  oblong ;  and  to  make  a  circle  that  fhall  appear 
fuch,  it  muft  be  oblong.  See  Perspective. 

Parallel,  or  concentric  Circles,  are  fuch  as  are  equally  diftant  from 
each  other  in  every  point  of  their  peripheries ;  or  are  defcribed 
from  the  fame  center :  as,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  ftruck  from 
different  centers ,  are  faid  to  be  eccentric.  See  Concentric,  and 
Eccentric. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  or  the  manner  of  makinga  fquare, 
whofe  furface  is  perfedtly  and  geometrically  equal  to  that  of  a 
circle,  is  a  problem  that  has  employed  the  geometricians  of  all 
ages.  See  Quadrature. 

Many  maintain  it  to  be  impoffible ;  Des  Cartes,  in  particular,  in¬ 
fills  on  it,  that  a  right  line,  and  a  circle ,  being  of  different  na¬ 
tures,  there  can  be  no  ftridb  proportion  between  them:  and,  in 
effedt,  we  are  likewife  at  a  lofs  for  the  juft  proportion  between 
the  diameter  and  circumference  of  a  circle, 

Archimedes  is  the  perfon  who  has  come  the  neareft  to  the  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  circle:  all  the  reft  have  made  paralogifms. _ 

Charles  V.  offered  a  reward  of  100000  crowns  to  the  perfon  who 
ftiould  folve  this  celebrated  problem ;  and  the  ftates  of  Holland 
have  propofed  a  reward  for  the  fame. 

Circles  of  the  higher  kinds ,  are  curves  wherein  A  Pm:  p  jvjn,  ■  • 
PM : P B.  Or,  AP,n  :PM'n::  PMn  PBn*  Tab.  Jnalyfis,  fig.  8^ 
Cor.  I.  Suppofe  APczca-,  PM  —  y,  AB  =  a  :  then  wil^PB 
And  confequently  xm  :ym  ::y:  a  —  x.  Hence  we 
have  an  equation  that  defines  infinite  circles ,  viz.  ymf-r — ■ 
a  xm  —xm  -f-  1 ;  and  another  defining  infinite  other  circles,  viz. 
y  mfi-nzz.  (a— -o’)  n  x™. 

Cor.  II.  \f  m~  1,  then  will  y'fzzax  —  x1 ;  and  therefore  a 
circle  of  the  firft  order  is  contained  under  this  equation  alone. 
If  m  —  2,  f>  z=z  a  xx  —  xh  which  equation  defines  a  circle  of  the 
fecond  order. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere ,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane  fphere,  and 
have  their  periphery  either  on  its  moveable  furface,  or  in  another 
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immoveable,  conterminous,  and  equidiftant  furface.  See  Sphere. 
Hence  arife  two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable,  and  immoveable. 

The  firft,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  furface, 
and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  motion ;  as,  the 
meridians ,  &c.  See  Meridian. 

The  latter,  having  their  .  periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface, 
do  not  revolve;  as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels.  See.  See 
Ecliptic,  &c. 

If  a  fphere  be  cut  in  any  manner,  the  plane  of  the  fe£lion  wj# 
be  a  circle,  whofe  center  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  See 
Spherics. 

Hence  the  diameter  of  a  circle  palling  through  the  center,  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  circle  which  generated  the  fphere;  and  that 
of  a  circle  which  does  not  pafs  through  the  center,  being  only 
equal  to  fome  chord  of  the  generating  circle ;  the  diameter  being 
the  greateft  of  all  chords,  there  hence  arifes  another  divifion  of 
the  circles  of  the  fphere,  viz.  into  great  and  leffer. 

Great  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  is  that  which  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  or  hemifpheres ;  having  its  center  in  the  center  thereof. 
See  Great. 

Hence,  all  great  circles  are  equal,  and  cut  each  other  into  equal 
portions,  or  femicircles.  See  Spherics. 

The  great  circles  are  the  horizon,  meridian,  equator ,  ecliptic,  the 
colures ,  and  the  azimuths ;  which  fee  in  their  places,  Horizon, 
Meridian,  Ecliptic,  &c. 

Leffer  Circle  of  a  Sphere,  is  that  which  divides  the  fphere  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  has  its  center  in  the  axis  of  the  fphere, 
but  not  in  the  center  thereof. 

They  are  ufually  denominated  from  the  great  circles  they  are 
parallel  to;  as,  parallels  of  the  equator,  &c.  See  Parallel. 
Circles  of  altitude ,  otherwife  called  almucantars,  are  circles  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  in  the  zenith,  and 
ftdl  dimimfhing  as  they  approach  the  zenith.  See  Almucan- 

TAR. 

They  have  their  names  from  their  ufe;  which  is  to  Ihew  the 
altitude  of  a  ftar  above  the  horizon.  See  Altitude. 

Circles  of  Declination ,  are  great,  circles  interfering  each  other  in 
the  poles  of  the  world.  See  Declination. 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed  to  be  defcri¬ 
bed  by  the  feveral  ftars,  and  other  points  of  the  heavens,  in  their 
diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  round  its  axis.  See  Diurnal. 

The  Diurnal  Circles  are  all  unequal :  the  equator  is  the  bigg-eft. 
See  Equator. 

Circle  Equqnt,  in  the  Ptolemaic  aftronomy,  is  a  Circle  defcribed 
on  the  center  of  the  equant.  See  Equant. 

Its  chief  ufe  is,  to  find  the  variation  of  the  firft  inequality.  See 
Variation. 

Circles  of  Excurfion,  are  Circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  that  the  excurfions  of  the  planets  to¬ 
ward  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  may  be  included  within  them  ; 
ufually  fixed  at  10  degrees.  See  Sphere,  Spherics,  andEx- 

CURSION. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  all  the  Circles  of  the  fphere  above  de¬ 
fcribed,  are  transferred  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  and  thence 
come  to  have  place  in  geography,  as  well  as  aftronomy  :  all  the 
points  of  each  Circle  being  conceived  to  be  let  fall  perpendicu¬ 
larly  on  the  furface  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  fo  to  trace  out 
Circles  perfectly  fimilar  to  them. 

Thus,  the  terreftrial  equator  is  a  line,  conceived  precifely  under 
the  equinoctial  line,  which  is  in  the  heavens ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
See  Equator,  CsY. 

Horary  Circles,  in  dialling,  are,  the  lines  which  Ihew  the  hours 
on  dials ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn  circular,  but  nearly  ftrait. 
See  Dial,  and  Horary. 

Circles  of  Latitude ,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Eclyptic ,  are  great  Cir¬ 
cles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  eclyptic,  palling  through  the  poles 
thereof,  and  through  every  ftar  and  planet.  See  Secondary. 
They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ferve  tp  meafure  the  latitude  of 
the  ftars,  which  is  nothing  but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  Circles,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 
Circles  of  Longitude ,  are  feveral  leffer  Circles,  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic ;  ftill  diminifhing,-  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  it. 
On  the  arches  of  thefe  Circles,  the  longitude  of  the  ftars.is  reck¬ 
oned.  See  Longitude. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  one  of  the  leffer  Circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator  ;  defcribed  by  any  point  of  the  fphere  touching  the 
northern  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  carried  about  with  the  di¬ 
urnal  motion. 

All  the  ftars  included  within  this  Circle  never  fet,  but  are  ever 
vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occultation,  is  another  Circle  at  a  like  diftance 
from  the  equator ;  and  contains  all  thofe  ftars  which  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  hemifphere.  See  Occultation. 

The  ftars  fituate  between  thefe  Circles,  alternately  rife  and  fet  at 
certain  times.  See  Star,  Rising,  Setting  £sY. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  Circles,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to  the  greateft  declination 
of  the  ecliptic.  See  Polar. 

That  next  the  northern  pole  is  called  the  ar Click  ;  and  that  next 
the  louthcrn  one  the  antar die,  See  Arctic,  and  Antarctic. 
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Circles  of  Pofition ,  are  Circles  palling  through  the  common 
terfedtions  ot  the  horizon  and  meridian,  and  through  any  deg  __ 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  center  of  any  ftar,  or  other  point  in  the 
heavens ;  ufed  for  finding  out  the  fituation  or  pofition  of  any  ftar 
lAc.  See  Position. 

They  are  ufually  made  fix  in  number ;  and  cut  the  equator  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  which  the  aftrologers  call  the  celejlial  houfes. 
Hence  fome  call  them  Circles  of  the  celejlial  houfes. 

'  Antarctic  Circle.  See  the  article  Antarctic. 

Arch  of  a  Circle.  See  the  article  Arch. 

Arflic  Circle.  See  the  article  Arctic. 

Axis  of  a  Circle.  See  the  article  Axis. 

Center  of  a  Circle.  See  the  article  Center. 

Eccentric  Circle.  See  the  article  Eccentric. 

Equal  Circle.  See  the  article  Equal. 

Fairy  Circle.  See  the  article  Fairy. 

Right  Circle.  See  the  article  Right. 

Secondary  Circles.  See  the  article  Secondary. 

Segment  of  a  Circle.  See  the  article  Segment. 

Vertical  Circles,  or  azimuths.  See  Vertical  and  Azimuth. 
Circle,  Circulus,  is  underftood  among  the  fchoolmen,  of  a 
viciftitude  of  generations,  arifing  one  out  of  another. 

Thus,  good  concodtion  caufes  a  good  habit  of  body ;  a  good  ha¬ 
bit  of  body  produces  ftrength  and  vigour  j  thefe  occafion  frequent 
exercifes  ;  and  thefe  a  good  concoction. 

It  is  a  celebrated  dogma  of  the  Scotifts,  ‘  There  is  no  Circle,  in 
*  caufes  of  the  fame  order,  or  kind.’  See  Cause. 

Circle,  in  logick,  the  fault  of  an  argument,  that  fuppofes  the 
principle  it  fhould  prove,  and  afterwards  proves  the  principle  by 
the  thing  it  feemed  to  have  proved.  See  Paralogism. 

Or,  a  Circle  in  logick,  called  alfo  fyllogyjlic  Circle ,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved,  in  orbem ,  by  the  fame  terms ;  and  the 
parts  of  the  fyllogifm,  alternately  by  each  other,  both  diredtly 
and  indiredly.  SeeSYLLOGisM. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Circles  ;  the  one  material  the  other 
formal. 

The  formal  is  that  which  in  two  reciprocal  fyllogifms  begs  the 
medium,  which  is  the  next  caufe  of  the  greater  extreme.  This 
kind  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted :  otherwife,  the  fame  thing 
becomes  both  prior  and  pofterior ;  the  caufe  and  effeCt  of  it  felf; 
which  is  abfurd. 

The  material  Circle ,  called  alfo  regrejfus ,  confifts  of  two  fyllo¬ 
gifms,  the  former  whereof  proves  the  caufe  by  the  effeCt  j  and 
the  latter  the  effedf  by  the  caufe :  this  may  be  admitted. 
Circles  of  the  Empire ,  are  fuch  provinces,  and  principalities  of 
the  empire,  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefent  at  diets.  See  Empir  e, 
and  Diet. 

The  divifion  of  the  empire  into  fix  circles ,  was  eftablifhed  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  1500,  at  Augsbourg:  twelve  years  afterwards 
he  divided  it  afrefh,  into  ten  circles ;  which  partition  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522. 
Though  the  order  of  thefe  circles  has  never  been  well  regulated  ; 
yet,  in  the  imperial  matricula,  it  is  as  follows:  the  circle  of  Au- 
ftria,  that  of  Burgundy,  of  the  lower  Rhine,  of  Bavaria,  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weftphalia,  and 
the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCUIT,  or  Circuity,  in  law;  a  longer  courfe  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  recover  the  thing  fued  for,  than  is  needful. 

Thus,  if  a  man  grant  a  rent-charge  of  10/.  out  of  his  manor, 
and  after,  the  grantee  difleizeth  the  grantor  of  the  fame  manor 
who  brings  an  aftife,  and  recovers  the  land,  and  20/.  damages  ; 
•which  being  paid,  the  grantee  brings  his  adion  for  10/.  of  hi' 
rent,  due  during  the  time  of  the  difleifin,  and  which  he  muft 
have  had,  if  no  difleifin  had  been:  this  is  called  circuit  of  action ; 
becaufe,  whereas  the  grantor  was  to  receive  20/.  damages,  and 
to  pay  10/.  rent,  he  might  have  receiv’d  but  10/.  for  damages, 
and  the  grantee  have  kept  the  other. 

Circuit,  is  alfo  the  journey,  or  progrels  the  judges  take,  twice 
every  year,  through  the  feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
to  hold  courts  and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  fo 
well  be  had  to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter.  See  Judge, 
and  Assise. 

England  is  divided  into  fix  circuit s\  viz.  the  Home-circuit,  Nor- 
toik  Circuit,  Midland  Circuit,  Oxford  Circuit,  Weftern  Cir¬ 
cuit,  and  Northern  Circuit 

c'KcuLarRES- 

-  ’  zrny  ^lng  that  is  deferibed,  or  moved  in  a  round  : 

Cl RhCLE  CUm  CrenCe  °f  2  C‘rde’  °r  the  fUrfaCC  °f  2  gl°be-  Se" 

T?***  f°rm  is  of  all  others  the  beft  difpofed  for  motion  ; 
and  the moft capacious.  See  Content. 

mnv^m°  aftronomers  fliew,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not 

Circu  /a  T’  bUpin  orbits.  See  Or  bit.  Planet,  dsV. 
Circular  Arches.  See  the  article  Arch. 

the  fame^nterpff  *  Vetter  dire&ed  to  feveral  perfons,  who  have 
of  JtaSM  “  °me  COmm°n  “  the  convocation 

^as  C!re  divided  3-r-0n  S'ven  by  fome  to  fuch  ftrait  lines 

Such  are  W  t  =  <‘‘V/,0ns  ”> **  ■"  the  arch  of  a  circle.- 
Mus cl  Si  SenG>  SeeSu,«,TANO,NT, 

ClltcuiAR  Numhn,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  end  in  the  roots  them- 


'  felves;  as  5,  whofe  fqu are  is  25,  and  cube  125.  SeeNuM-BER. 
Circular  Sailing ,  is  that  performed  in  the  arch  of  a  great  circle. 
See  Sailing. 

Circular  failing,  of  all  others,  goes  the  neareft  or  fhorteft  way : 
and  yet  there  are  fuch  advantages  in  failing  by  rhumbs,  that  this 
latter  is  generally  preferred.  See  Rhumb. 

Circular  winding Jlairs.  See  the  article  Stairs. 

Refinance  of  a  Circular  Segment.  See  Resistance. 
Circular  Velocity,  a  term  in  aftronomy,  fignifying  that  velocity 
of  a  planet,  or  revolving  body,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arch 
of  a  circle  :  asfuppofe  by  Ah,  (Tab.  Ajlronomy,  fig.  10.)  deferi¬ 
bed  on  the  center  of  attraction  S. 

The  circular  velocity  of  a  body  moving  from  B  to*C,  i$  meafured 
by  the  arch  B  C. 

CIRCULATION,  the  adl  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle.  See 
Circle. 

W e  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  circulation  of  the  lap ; 
of  the  fpirits,  &c.  See  Blood,  Sap,  Spirits,  &c. 

As  in  the  great  world  we  find  a  perpetual  and  orderly  circulation 
of  waters,  conveyed  from  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  paflages, 
fprings,  &c.  and  returned  thither  again  by  rivers,  &c.  fo  in  the 
little  world,  man,  a  like  circuit  is  obferved ;  the  blood  being  con¬ 
tinually  driven  from  the  heart,  by  the  arteries,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body;  and  brought  back  again  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  See 
Heart,  Vein,  and  Artery. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  denotes  a  natural  motion  of  the  blood 
in  a  living  animal ;  whereby  that  humour  is  alternately  convey¬ 
ed  from  the  heart  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries, 
and  returned  from  the  fame  parts  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  See 
Blood. 

The  heart,  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  is  a  mufcle,  into  the  ven¬ 
tricles  or  cavities  whereof,  all  the  veins  difeharge  themfelves,  and 
from  which  all  the  arteries  arife ;  having  withal,  a  reciprocal 
adlion  of  dilatation,  or  diaftole;  and  conftriCtion,  or  fyftole.  See 
Heart,  Systole,  and  Diastole. 

Now,  the  neceflary  effeCt  of  fuch  alternate  aCtion,  is,  that  the 
heart,  by  turns,  both  receives  and  expels  the  blood.  The  blood 
expelled  out  of  the  right  ventricle,  muft  be  carried  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  (which  arifes  thence)  into  the  lungs;  from 
which  it  muft  be  returned,  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  to  the  left 
ventricle,  (in  which  that  vein  terminates.)  From  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  blood  thus  imported,  is  by  the  conftridfion  of  that 
part,  again  expelled  into  the  aorta,  and  by  it  diftributed  all  over 
the  reft  of  the  body ;  and  thence  returned  again  to  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  by  the  cava,  which  compleats  the  circulation.  See  Pul¬ 
monary  Vejfels,  Cava,  and  Aorta. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  been  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  firft  difeovered  in  England,  in  the  year  1628,  by  Harvey, 
a  phyfician  of  our  own  country ;  though  there  are  feveral  authors 
who  difpute  it  with  him. 

Janflbn  ab  Almeloveen,  in  a  treatife  of  new  inventions,  printed 
in  1684,  quotes  feveral  paflages  from  Hippocrates,  to  prove  that 
the  circulation  was  known  to  him.  Wallaeus,  ep.  ad  Barthol. 
pretends,  it  was  known  not  only  to  Hippocrates,  but  alfo  to  Pla¬ 
to  and  Ariftotle. — It  is  added,  that  the  Chinefe  phyficians  taught 
it  400  years,  ere  it  was  fpoke  of  in  Europe. 

Some  go  back  as  far  as  Solomon,  and  imagine  they  fee  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  it  in  Ecclefiaftes,  chap.  xii. — Bern,  Genga,  in  an  Italian 
treatifeof  anatomy,  quotes  feveral  paflages  from  Realdus  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  And.  Caefalpinus,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
they  admitted  a  circulation,  long  enough  before  Harvey. 

He  adds,  that  Fra.  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  famous  Venetian,  from  a  con- 
fideration  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  other 
experiments,  concluded  a  circulation.  See  Valve. 

Leonicenus  adds,  that  F.  Paolo  durft  not  make  known  his  dis¬ 
covery,  for  fear  of  the  inquifition;  that  he  therefore  only  com¬ 
municated  the  fecret  to  Fab.  ab  Aquapendente;  who,  after  his 
death,  depofited  the  book  he  had  compofed  on  it  in  the  library 
of  S.  Mark;  where  it  lay  hid  a  long  time,  till  Aquapendente  dif¬ 
eovered  the  fecret  to  Harvey,  who  then  ftudied  under  him  at 
Padua;  and  who,  upon  his  return  to  England,  a  country  of  li¬ 
berty,  publilhed  it  as  his  own. — But  much  of  this  is  fable. 
Sir  Geo.  Ent  has  fhewn  that  Father  Paul  received  the  firft  notice 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  Harvey’s  book  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  which  was  carried  to  Venice  by  the  embaflador  of  the  re¬ 
public  at  the  court  of  England,  who  fhewed  it  to  F.  Paul,  by 
whom  fome  extradls  were  made  from  it,  which  coming  after¬ 
wards  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  gave  rife  to  an  opinion  in  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  papers  and  the  inven¬ 
tion.  See  Douglas  Bibiiog.  Anat.  Spec.  p.  227.  Edit.  1734. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  evinced,  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations. —  1.  All  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  upon  wounding 
any  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  is,  in  a  little  time,  evacuated  ; 
and  that  with  a  confiderable  force:  as  appears  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  butchers,  iife. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  blood  has  a  paflage  from  every  part 
of  the  animal  body  into  every  artery :  and  if  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  be  found  to  move  on  this  occaiion,  it  is  evident  it  muft  have 
moved  before. 

2.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the 
arteries  at  every  pulfe ,  makes  a  circulation  neceflary;  fince, 
without  it,  an  infinitely  greater  ftock  of  blood  muft  be  fuppofed 
%  in 
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in  fta  body  of  a  man,  than  any  obfervation,  'or  experiment  will 
allow  of.  oee  Blood. 

For  though  the  antients,  who  knew  not  this  circulation,  imagin¬ 
ed  that  only  a  drop  or  two  was  expelled  at  each  fyftole  :  which 
they  were  neceffitated.  to  fuppofe,  to  avoid  the  too  great  diftenfi- 
on  of  the  arteries,  from  a  more  confiderable  influx :  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  even  demonftrable,  that  there  muft  needs  be  an  ounce, 
or  more  driven  into  them  at  each  time;  and  yet  fomecompute 
five  or  fix  thoufand  pulfations  in  an  hour. 

3.  Any  of  the  arteries,  being  tied  with  a  thread,  fwell,  and  beat, 

the^l‘eeanbd‘i|aEe  ^  hearti  but  Srow  flaccid  between 
the  bandage  and  the  extremities  of  the  body 

If  now  the  artery  be  cut  between  the  bandag^  and  the  heart,  the 

blood  ftreams  out,  even  to  death  :  if  it  be  cut  between  the  ban- 

JdsTs  very  °f  ^  ^  ^  °f  bl°°d  k 

The  vital  Wood  therefore,  flows  through  the  arteries  ;  and  its 
courfe  is  from  the  heart  towards  the  extremes  of  the  body:  and 

ftiU  omnf  m  e7ry  P°int  °f  the  b°d^  mtemd  and  external ; 
.1  1  ,  a  W1  er  Part  into  a  narrower;  out  of  the  trunk  into 

the  branches.  It  is  on  this  principle  alone,  that  all  the  blood 
y  e  derived  into  any  artery,  and  evacuated  at  it.  See  Arte- 

RY, 

4.  Any  of  the  larger  veins  being  bound  up  with  a  thread,  fwells 
between  the  extremes  of  the  body  and  the  bandage ;  but  without 
beating :  between  the  bandage  and  the  heart  it  becomes  flaccid. 

If  opened  ,n  the  former  part,  it  bleeds  even  to  death;  if  in  the 
alter,  it  fcarce  bleeds  at  all.  The  blood,  therefore,  flows  brisk- 

eVTy  P2rt  °/  bodJ'  into  this  i  and  its  courfe  is 
from  the  extremes  of  the  body  towards  the  heart ;  from  the  nar- 

IZZ  P,TY  ',he  Vc‘n  !?wards  the  wider  Pa«s  i  from  the  bran- 
ches  to  the  trunk.  See  Vein . 

From  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  arteries  of  the  body 
are  continually  bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  part  of  the  heart, 
through  the  flunks  of  the  arteries,  into  the  branches;  and  from 
thofe  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  internal  and  external:  and  on  the 
contrary  that  all  the  veins,  excepting  the  porta,  are  perpetually 
bringing  back  the  blood  from  the  extreme  parts  into  the  fmaller 
branches  ;  from  thofe  it  palTes  into  the  larger,  at  length  into  the 
trunks,  and  thence  into  the  cava;  and  through  the  finus  venofus, 

oi  trunk  of  that  vein  (which  ends  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  au¬ 
ricle)  into  the  heart.  6 

1  he  blood  arrived  here,  its  motion,  or  circulation, ,  is  continued 
as  follows. 

The  auricles  of  the  heart  being  large  hollow  mufcles,  furnifhed 
with  a  double  feries  of  ftrong  fibres  proceeding  with  a  contrary 
direction  to  two  oppofite  tendons,  the  one  adhering  to  the  right 
ventricle,  the  other  to  the  finus  venofus;  as  alfo  with  innumera- 
ble  veins  and  arteries;  by  the  contractile  force  of  thefe  auricles, 
the  blood  wil  be  vigoroufly  expreffed,  and  drove  into  the  right 
ventricle;  which,  upon  this  contraction,  is  rendered  flaccid, 
empty,  and  difpofed  to  admit  it.  See  Muscle 

now  the  right  ventricle,  thus  full  of  blood,  by  the  contraction 
of  its  fibres  prefs  the  blood  towards  the  aperture  again  ;  the  ve¬ 
nous  blood  at  the  fame  time  pouring  in,  will  drive  it  back  again 
into  the  cavity,  and  mix  it  more  intimately;  till  rifmg  up  againft 
the  panetes,  it  raife  the  valvulae  tricufpides,  which  are  fo  con¬ 
nected  to  the  flefliy  columns  extended  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  that 
when  laid-cjuite  down  they  cannot  clofe  the  parietes  of  the  right 
ventricle:  thefe  it  thrufts  towards  the  right  auricle,  till  being 
there^joined,  they  flop  the  pafTage  very  clofely,  and  prevent  any 

By  the  fame  means,  the  fame  blood  rifes  up  into  the  three  femi- 
lunar  valves,  placed  in  the  extremity  of  the  other  mouth,  and 
lying  open  to  the  pulmonary  artery:  thefe  it  fhuts  clofe  againft 
the  iides  of  the  artery,  and  leaves  a  paffage  into  the  artery  alone. 
The  venous  blood  therefore,  that  is,  the  blood  of  the  whole  body 
continually  moves  out  of  the  finus,  or  trunk  of  the  vena  cava, 
through  the  right  auricle,  and  right  ventricle,  into  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  artery,  in  a  continued  and  forcible  ftream. 

The  blood  carried  by  this  artery  into  the  lungs,  and  diflributed 
by  its  branches  through  the  whole  fubflance  thereof  is  flrfl  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  called  arteria 
venoja-,  whence  paffing  into  four  large  vefTels,  which  unite  toge¬ 
ther,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  finus  venofus,  or  trunk  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  vein  ;  by  the  force  of  whole  mufculous  ftruCture  it  is 
driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  which,  on  this  occafion,  is  relax¬ 
ed,  and  by  that  means  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Hence,  as  before,  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  re¬ 
laxed  by  the  fame  means ;  and  the  valvulae  mitrales  opening  ad¬ 
mit  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  hinder  its  reflux  into  the’  nul- 
monary  vein.  p 

From  hence  it  is  forced  into  the  aorta;  at  whofe  orifice  there  are 
fkme  Cmi  Unar  valves’  which  alfo  Prevent  a  reflux  by  clofing  the 

And  thus  is  circulation  effedled;  all  the  blood  fent  into  the  lungs, 
and  received  into  the  arteria,  venofa,  fina  venofus,  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  being  here  continually  propelled  into  the  aorta ;  whofe 
ramifications  are  fpread  throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  body,  with 
a  violent  motion.  J 

This  motion,  in  living  animals,  is  attended  with  the  following 
phaenomena.  13 
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I.  Both  venous  finus  s  are  filled,  and  grow  turgid  at  the  fame 
time  2.  Both  auricles  grow  flaccid  at  the  fame  time;  and  both 
are  filled  at  the  fame  time,  with  blood  impelled  by  the  contra- 
dlile  force  of  its  correfpondent  mufcular  venous  finus.  2.  Each 
ventricle  contrads,  and  empties  itfelf  of  blood  at  the  fame  time; 
and  the  two  great  arteries  are  filled  and  dilated  at  the  fame  time. 
4.  As  foon  as  the  blood,  by  this  contradion,  is  expelled,  both 
ventricles  being  empty,  the  heart  grows  longer  and  broader;  and 
consequently  more  flaccid  and  capacious.  5.  Upon  which,  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  both  venous  Anus’s  contrad,  and  exprefs  the 
blood  contained  in  them  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  6  In 
the  mean  time,  the  venous  Anus’s  are  again  filled,  as  before;  and 
the  auricles,  &c.  return  into  their  former  habitude.  7.  And 
this  alternation  continues  till  the  animal  begins  to  languifh,  under 
the  approach  of  death;  at  which  time  the  auricles'and  venous 
linus  s  make  feveral  palpitations,  for  one  contradion  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricle. 

Thus  is  all  the  blood,  in  its  return  from  every  point  of  the  body, 
internal  and  external,  and  from  every  point  of  the  heart  and  its 
auricles,  impelled  into  the  right  ventricle;  out  of  that  into  the 
lungs;  thence  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  thence  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  body ;  and  thence  again  brought  back  to  the 
heart. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  blood’s  paffing  out  of  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  in  order  to  its  being  returned  to  the  heart;  there  are 
two  opinions. 

In  thefirft,  the  veins  and  arteries  are  fuppofed  to  open  into  each 
other,  or  to  be  continued  from  each  other,  by  anaftomafes,  or 
inofculations  of  their  extremities.  See  Anastomasis,  &c. 

In  the  latter,  the  extreme  capillary  arteries  are  fuppofed  to  let 
out  their  blood  into  the  pores  of  the  fubflance  of  their  parts;  on 
whofe  nutrition  part  is  /pent,  and  the  reft  received  in  at  the 
mouths  of  the  capillary  veins. 

Each  of  thefe  manners  muft  be  allowed  to  have  its  place-  For 
without  the  firft,  it  were  difficult  to  account  for  fo  quick  a  return 
of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  as  in  effed  we  find;  befides,  that  in 
fome  of  the  larger  vefTels,  there  is  a  confeffed  anaftomafis,  v.  . 

,n  fplenic  artery  with  the  fplenic  vein,  fir,,  whence  authors 
conclude  the  fame  contrivance  to  hold  in  the  Ieffier  vefTels:  even 
in  the  fmalleft  twigs  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  though 
not  difeovered  by  the  eye;  nature  being  ordinarily  found  very  u- 
mform,  and  confiftent  with  herfelf.  1 

Riolanus  however,  who  will  allow  of  no  circvhtim  but  by 
anaftomafes;  allows  of  none,  neither,  but  by  the  larger  veffek 
The  reafon  of  the  latter  opinion  is  deduced  hence.  That  if  part 
of  the  arterial  blood  did  not  ooze  out  into  the  fubflance  of  the 
parts,  they  could  not  be  nounlhed  thereby:  for  the  blood,  while 
contained  in  the  veiTels,  may  indeed  convey  warmth  thereto, 
bu  no  nutriment ;  the  very  veiTels  themfelves  being  not  nourifh- 

ttl,t7ctotfluLr7nx!;,;:ho:ravity’ but  by 

If  then  the  blood  be  driven  out  of  the  vefTels  in  a  greater  quantity 

han  is  required  for  nutrition;  the  redundancy  muft  be  imbibed 
by  the  capillary  veins. 

.  Leewenhoeck  Teemed  to  have  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt  by  bis 
microfcopes,  with  which  he  difeovered  the  inofculations,  or  con¬ 
tinuations  of  the  extremities  of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  fifties, 
fiogs,  Lie.  But  fome  ftill  doubt  whether  there  be  fuch  continu¬ 
ations  in  the  extremes  of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  human  bodies 
and  quadrupeds:  thofe  animals  it  has  been  hitherto  obferved  in 
being  either  fifh  or  of  the  amphibious  kind,  which  have  but  one 
ventricle  in  the  heart,  and  their  blood  actually  cold  :  to  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  blood  in  thefe  creatures  does  not  circulate 
^  .  tbJ  raPidity  as  'n  fbofe  whofe  hearts  have  two  ventricles. 

This  difference  in  the  principal  organs  of  circulation ,  occafioned 
Mr.  Cowper  to  make  experiments  on  other  animals,  whofe  parts 
have  the  fame  ftru&ure  with  thofe  of  man.  In  the  omentum  of 
a  cat,  he  faw  the  blood  move  briskly  through  the  inofculations  - 
the  fame  he  found  in  the  omentum,  and  much  clearer  in  the 
mefentery  of  a  dog.  He  adds,  that  the  extremity  of  the  vef- 
felsare  not  equally  lefiened,  in  the  inofculations,  in  different  ani¬ 
mals. 

In  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  he  frequently  obferved  feveral  commu 
mcations  between  the  veins  and  arteries;  through  each  of  whir h 
two  globules  of  blood  might  pafs  abreaft.  In  yL  fifh  pa ni 
cularly  grigs  the  communicant  branch  is  fo  final!,  that  one  Mo. 
bule  of  blood  can  fcarce  pafs  in  the  fpace  of  three  feconds  See 
Vein,  &c.  *  c 

In  a  fetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  is  foittewhat  dlffe 
rent  from  that  above  described -The  feptum,  which  fenarates 
the  two  auricles  of  the  heart,  ,s  pierced  through  with  ai  aper¬ 
ture,  called  he  foramen  oval,  -,  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  a  little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  in  the 
defeending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal 
The  fetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofe  by  decrees  and 

“P>  % 

in  r„?:y  toperceive  its 

but  that  little  Furnilhed  it  by  theumbilS  vdn  feltZ  There! 

rfeTadlr  7d  lUMde  “  tbey  d<>  aft"  the  •’irthTnd  after 
free  admiftion  of  the  air.  They  continue  almoft  at  reft, 

2  ^  and 
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and  without  any  motion ;  their  veffcls  are  as  it  were  full  or  them- 
fclves,  and  do  not  allow  the  blood  to  circulate,  either  in  abun- 

dunce  or  with  die#  ,  . 

Nature  therefore,  has  excufed  the  lungs  from  the  paffage  of  the 
ereateft  part  of  the  blood ;  and  has  contrived  the  foramen  ovale, 
by  which  part  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  received  into  the 
right  auricle,  pafies  into  the  left  auricle,  as  the  mouth  of  the 
pulmonary  veins;  and  by  this  means  is  found  as  far  in  its  journey 

as  if  it  palled  the  lungs.  .  ‘  . 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  blood  of  the  cava,  which,  miffing  the 
foramen  ovale,  paffes  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  being  ft  ill  in  too  great  quantity  to  pafs  by  the  lungs,  whither 
it  i&driven  through  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  communicant  ca¬ 
nal  intercepts  part  of  it  in  the  way,  and  pours  it  immediately  in¬ 
to  the  defending  aorta.  See  Foetus, 

This  is  the  do&rine  of  Harvey,  Lower,  and  moft  other  anato- 
mifts;  butM.  Mery,  of  the  royal  academy,  has  made  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  it.  ,  .  .  • 

He  affio-ns  another  ufe  for  the  foramen  ovale ;  and  maintains, 

that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  brought  from  the  cava  to  the  right 
ventricle,  paffes,  as  in  adults,  into  the  pulmonary  artery, whence 
part  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  communicant  canal  into  the  aorta ; 
and  the  reft  brought  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vein  into 
the  left  auricle,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  pai- 
fing  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle,  without 
circulating  through  the  aorta,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  the  o- 
ther  part  pufhed,  as  in  adults,  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  into  the  aorta,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  foetus. 

The  whole  queftion  then  turns  upon  this,  viz.  whether  the 
blood  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ventricle,  or  from  the  left  to  the  right  ? 

M.  du  Verney  afferts  the  antient  opinion,  againft  M.  Mery, 
and  maintains  that  the  foramen  ovale,  has  a  valve  fo  difpofed  as 
to  be  opened  by  the  blood  driving  into  the  right  ventricle,  but 
{hut  the  more  firmly  by  its  pufhing  into  the  left.  M.  Mery  de¬ 
nies  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  valve. 

Again,  in  an  adult,  the  aorta  being  to  receive  all  the  blood  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  found  of  the  fame  bignefs.  In  a  foetus, 
the  two  arteries  are  to  receive  unequal  quantities,  which  of  the 
two  fyftems  foever  be  followed. 

According  to  the  common  opinion,  the  aorta  receiving  more 
blood  than  the  pulmonary,  fhould  be  bigger:  according  to  the 
opinion  of  M.  Mery,  the  pulmonary  artery  fhould  be  the  bigger, 
as  being  efteemed  to  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  blood. 

To  judge  of  the  two  fyftems  therefore;  it  fhould  feem  there 
needed  nothing  but  to  determine  which  of  the  two  veflels  were 
biggeft  in  a  foetus. 

M.  Mery  always  found  the  pulmonary  artery  half  as  big  again  as 
the  aorta;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  M.Tauvry,  who  feconded 
M.  du  Verney,  produces  cafes  where  the  pulmonary  is  lefs  than 
the  aorta :  the  fads  on  both  fides  being  examined  by  the  French 
royal  academy. 

M.  Tauvry  adds,  that  though  the  pulmonary  artery  fhould  be 
greater  than  the  aorta,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  more  blood 
paffes  the  firft  than  the  fecond ;  fince  it  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  blood’s  prelfing  more  flowly  towards  the  lungs,  which 
it  finds  fome  difficulty  to  penetrate,  and  accordingly  fwells,  and 
is  driven  back. 

M.  Littre,  upon  differing  an  adult,  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale 
was  ftill  open,  and  meafuring  the  capacities  of  the  veffels  on  each 
fide,  declares  for  M.  Mery. 

For  the  fource  of  the  circulation  in  the  foetus,  anatomifts  are  a- 
o-ain  divided. — The  popular  opinion  is,  that  during  geftation,  the 
arteries  of  the  uterus  convey  their  blood  into  the  placenta,  which 
is  nourifhed  by  it,  and  the  furplus  conveyed  into  the  roots  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  which  makes  part  of  the  navel-ftring:  thence  it 
is  carried  to  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  where  it  enters  the  vena  cava, 
and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  di- 
ftributed  as  before. 

Again,  the  blood  brought  from  the  iliac  arteries  of  the  foetus,  en¬ 
ters  the  navel-ftring  by  the  umbilical  arteries;  thence  paffes  into  the 
placenta,  where  it  is  refumed  by  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  which 
carry  it  back  again  to  the  mother ;  and  perhaps  alfo  by  the  roots 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  which  mix  it  afrefh  with  the  blood  of  the 
mother. 

According  to  this  fyftem  therefore,  it  is  the  blood  of  the  mother 
that  fupplies  the  child;  which  is  here  only  regarded  as  a  diftindt 
member,  or  part  of  her  frame. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  fends  it  a  portion  of  her  blood ;  and  fo 
much  of  the  impulfe  is  preferved,  as  fuffices  to  maintain  that  lan¬ 
guid  circulation  which  a  foetus  enjoys;  and,  in  all  probability, 
gives  tfiat  feeble  pulfation  obferved  in  the  heart. 

Other  anatomifts  maintain,  that  the  foetus  is  only  fupplied  with 
chyle  from  the  glands  of  the  uterus ;  which  is  further  elaborated, 
and  turned  into  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  foetus ;  and  circulates 
therein,  without  any  further  communication  with  the  mother.  — 
T  hefe  allow  of  no  reciprocal  circulation ,  excepting  between  the 
placenta  and  the  foetus. 

But  the  former  opinion  is  beft  fupported  :  For  the  placenta  being 
feparated  from  the  uterus,  during  the  time  of  geftation,  neither 
yields  a»y  chyle,  nor  any  thing  but  blood.  Befides,  M.  Mery 
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has  {hewn ,  that  the  uterus  has  no  glands  to  furnifh  any 
chyle. 

Two  other  obfervations  of  the  fame  author,  confirm  the  popular 
fyftem:  the  inner  furfacc  of  the  uterus  is  lined  with  veins;  and 
the  outer  furfaceof  the  placenta  is  not  lined  with  any  membrane. 
Now  as  it  is  by  thefe  two  furfaces  that  the  two  feem  in  fome  mea- 
fure  glued  together  ;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  only  left  without 
membranes,  for  an  immediate  communication  between  their 
blood-veffels. 

Add  to  thefe  a  fadt  whereof  M.  Mery  was  an  eye-witnefs :  a  wo¬ 
man  big  with  child  was  killed  by  a  fall;  in  the  cavity  of  her  belly 
were  found  feven  or  eight  pints  of  blood ;  all  the  blood-veffels 
being  emptied :  the  child  too  was  found  dead ;  but  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  any  wound  or  contufion :  all  its  blood-veflels 
being  empty  of  blood,  like  thofe  of  the  mother.  The  body  of 
the  placenta  ftill  adhered  to  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the  uterus; 
nor  was  there  any  extravafated  blood. 

Now  the  blood  here  had  no  other  way  to  difeharge  itfelf,  but  by 
the  veins  of  the  uterus:  whence  it  follows,  that  thofe  veins  bring 
back  to  the  mother  the  blood  of  the  foetus ;  which  alone  eftablifhes 
the  whole  fyftem.  If  the  circulation  were  only  from  the  foetus 
to  the  placenta,  and  not  alfo  to  the  mother ;  the  dead  child  would 
have  had  all  its  blood. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  blood  in  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  has  none  of 
the  advantages  of  air  or  refpiration  ;  which  yet  being  neceflary, 
nature,  it  is  fuppofed,  takes  care  that  it  receives  a  portion  of  air, 
mixed  together  with  its  mother’s  blood,  and  tranfmitted  tot  it  by 
the  umbilical  veffels,  to  be  diffufed  through  the  body. 

This  is  confirmed  hence,  that  by  conftringing  the  navel -firing 
very  tight,  the  child  dies  like  a  man  ftrangled:  which  appears  to 
be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  want  of  air.  Add  to  this,  that  as 
foon  as  the  mother  ceafes  to  refpire,  the  foetus  expires. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  tire  circulating  blood,  and  the  time  wherein 
a  circulation  is  compleated ;  feveral  computations  have  been  made. 
— By  Dr.  Keifs  account,  the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  in¬ 
to  the  aorta,  with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  52  feet  in  a 
minute.  But  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the  progrels 
of  the  blood  through  the  numerous  ledtions,  or  branches  of  the 
arteries:  fo  that  ere  it  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  body,  its 
motion  is  infinitely  diminifhed. 

The  fame  author,  upon  a  moderate  ratio  of  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  to  the  trunks,  {hews,  that  the  greateft  velocity  of  the 
blood  is  to  the  leaft,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  of  10000,00000, 
00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,  to  1. 

The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  may  ordina¬ 
rily  circulate,  is  varioufly  determined.— Some  of  the  lateft  wri¬ 
ters  ftate  it  thus:  fuppofing  the  heart  to  make  2000  pulfes  in  an 
hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe  there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ; 
as  the  whole  mafs  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  24  pound', 
it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times  over  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour.  See  Blood. 

Circulation  of  the  [pints,  or  nervous  juice.  That  the  fpirits  cir¬ 
culate,  is  evinced  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  authors  chufe  to 
prove  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.  That  as  the  heart  drives 
out  every  hour  three  or  four  thoufand  ounces  of  blood,  whereas, 
ordinarily,  there  is  not  above  two  thoufand  in  the  whole  body; 
there  is  a  necelfity  for  the  blood  driven  out,  to  return  to  the  heart, 
in  order  to  fupply  a  fund  to  be  expelled. 

In  like  manner  it  is  fhewn,  that  there  is  formed  each  hour  a  large 
quantity  of  fpirits,  which  are  nothing  but  the  more  fubtil  parts  of 
this  blood  driven  out  from  the  heart;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
thefe  too  muft  circulate.  See  Spirit. 

Thecourfe  they  are  fuppofed  to  take,  is  this. — The  moft  fubtil 
parts  of  the  arterial  blood  being  carried  from  the  heart  to  the  brain 
by  the  carotid  arteries,  are  thrown  violently  into  the  fine  net¬ 
work  wherewith  the  bottom  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  lined; 
whence  the  more  delicate  parts  are  driven  into  the  mouths  of  the 
choroid  arteries,  where  they  continue  their  rapid  motion,  and 
difeharge  themfelves  at  the  pores  where  thofe  veffels  terminate  a  - 
round  the  pineal  gland. 

Hence  they  enter  that  gland,  and  there  form  a  conftant  fpring 
of  fpirits;  which  being  here  purified,  enters  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  and  infinuating  into  the  pores  of  its  fubftance,  flow  into 
the  lymphatics;  whence  they  are  carried  to  the  heart  by  two 
ways.  See  Brain. 

Thofe  from  the  upper  parts  by  the  fubclavian  veins,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  veflels:  thofe  from  the  lower,  being  difcharged  into  Pec¬ 
quet’s  refervoir,  proceed  by  the  thoracic  duel,  and  at  lalt  by  the 
defeending  veins  to  the  heart.  Whence  they  begin  their  courfe 
afrefti.  V.  Hales  Veget.  Stat. 

Circulation  of  the  Sap ,  is  a  natural  motion  of  the  nutritious 
juice  of  plants,  from  the  root  to  the  extreme  parts,  and  thence 
back  again  to  the  root.  See  Sap,  and  Plant. 

The  experiments  of  modern  naturalifts,  and  gardeners,  feem  to 
prove  a  circulation  in  the  body  of  plants,  by  veins  and  arteries, 
analogous  to  that  in  animals. 

M.  Perrault  ftarted  the  circulation  of  the  fap  in  France, 
and  propofed  it,  in  1667,  to  the  royal  academy:  though 
M.  Major,  a  phyfician  of  Hambourg,  had  publifhed  it,  un¬ 
known  to  M.  Perrault,  two  vears  before.  A  vear  and  half 
afterwards,  M.  Mariotte  propofed  the  fame  to  the  academy,  as 
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a  new  thing*,  not  knowing  that  M.  Perrault  had  been  before¬ 
hand  with  him  :  and  the  great  Malpighi  appears  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  fame  thought  about  the  fame  time.  j 

The  opinion,  however,  is  not  univerfally  received :  fome  of  the 
ablcft  botanifts,  and  particularly  M.  Dodart,  protefting  openly 
againft  it. 

That  author  allows  of  a  juice  mounting  from  the  root  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches  ;  and  of  another  defeending  from  thofe 
extremities  to  the  root :  the  firft  imbibed  from  the  foil,  and  di- 
gefted  in  the  root,  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant :  the  fecond 
received  from  the  moift  parts  of  the  air,  in  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  The  riling  and  defeending  juices,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  are  not  the  fame ;  or,  that  which  rifes,  never 
defeends,  and  reciprocally  ;  i.  e.  there  is  no  circulation. 

Dr.  Tong,  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfaftions ,  maintains,  that  the 
fap  always  rifes,  and  never  properly  defeends ;  having  only  a 
fubfiding,  or  recidivation,  which  he  can  by  no  means  call  a 
circulation. 

M.  Switzer  owns  himfelfat  a  lofs  for  the  method  wherein  a  cir¬ 
culation  Ihould  be  effected  ;  as  well  as  for  the  parity  of  reafon 
commonly  urged  for  a  circulation  of  the  fap,  and  of  the  blood. 
In  animals,  he  obferves,  the  degree  of  growth,  or  exteniion,  is 
but  very  fmall  :  fo  that  the  blood,  not  being  employed  in  any 
other  fervice,  may  be  eafdy  fuppofed  to  circulate:  but  trees, 
growing  to  an  unlimited  tallnefs,  it  is  probable  the  great  effort  of 
nature  is  employed  in  extending  them  that  way  ;  and  that  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juice  only  afeends.  He  adds,  that  as  to  the  fwelling  or 
extenfion  of  trees  in  bulk,  it  evidently  arifes  from  the  effufion  of 
the  fap  from  the  heart  of  the  tree  through  the  pores,  which  di¬ 
lates  the  whole  infenfibly,  by  accumulating  circle  on  circle ; 
which  are  annual  gradations  eafily  obferved  upon  cutting  a 
branch,  or  trunk  acrofs. 

But  ftill,  the  arguments  for  a  circulation ,  muff  be  allowed  of 
more  weight  than  any  thing  here  urged  againft  it.-^-The  fame 
experiments  of  ligature,  and  incifion,  which  evince  a  circulation 
in  animals,  have  been  made  in  plants  ;  particularly  in  fuch  as 
abound  in  fap,  as  the  milk-thiftle,  CSV.  and  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  ;  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the  root  fwelling  very 
conftderably,  and  the  other  much  lefs. 

The  ligatures  are  to  be  made  with  metalline  rings.  Dr.  Lifter 
gives  us  an  inftance  in  the  cataputia  minor,  where  the  ligature 
being  only  a  ftlken  thread,  tied  as  hard  as  poffible  without 
breaking  the  skin,  no  greater  fwelling  arofe  on  one  fide  the  li¬ 
gature  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Lawrence  gives  us  a  demonftration  of  the  circulation  of  the 
fop,  from  an  experiment  on  the  yellow  ftriped  jeffamine. — 
Upon  a  branch  of  a  plain  jeffomine,  whofe  ftem  fpreads  it  felf  in 
two  or  three  branches,  inoculate  a  bud  of  the  yellow  ftriped  jef¬ 
fomine,  in  autumn :  as  the  tree  comes  to  {hoot,  the  following 
fummer,  fome  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  tinged  here  and  there 
with  yellow  ;  and  this  even  on  the  branches  not  inoculated ;  till, 
by  degrees,  the  whole  tree,  even  the  very  wood  of  the  young 
branches,  will  be  all  variegated,  or  ftriped  with  green  and  yel¬ 
low.  See  Variegation. 

Mr.  Fairchild  confirms  this  experiment  by  a  fimilar  one  of  his 
own :  Having  inoculated  a  yellow  fpotted  jeffamine  tree,  into 
another  jeffamine  tree ;  he  found,  that  though  the  bough  did  not 
take,  yet,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  yellow  fpots  began  to  appear 
on  a  {hoot  which  came  out  of  the  ground  from  another  part  of 
the  plant.  See  Mule. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  circulation  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Malpighi,  Grew,  Zffc.  by  means  of  microfcope?,  have 
difeovered,  that  the  wood  of  plants  confifts  of  fine  capillary 
tubes,  which  run  parallel  from  the  root,  through  the  trunk,  and 
may  be  looked  on  as  arteries ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  thefe,  be¬ 
twixt  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark,  are  other  large  tubes,  to  do 
the  office  of  veins. 

Now,  the  root  having  imbibed  a  ftock  of  juice  from  the  earth, 
that  juice  will  be  put  in  motion  by  the  heat ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
rarefied,  and  made  to  afeend  in  form  of  a  fteam  or  vapour. 
Meeting,  therefore,  with  the  patent  mouths  of  the  arterial  vef- 
fel,  it  will  pafs  through  the  fame  to  the  top  and  extreme  parts  o 
the  tree,  with  a  force  anfwerable  to  the  heat  by  which  it  is  put  in 

^  motion  :  when  it  is  there  arrived,  meeting  with  the  cold  of  the 
external  air,  it  is  condenfed  into  a  liquor  ;  and  in  that  form  re¬ 
turns,  by  its  own  weight,  towards  the  root  of  the  venal  veffels 
abovementioned. 

Circulation,  in  chymiftry,  is  an  operation  whereby  the  fame 
vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back ;  to  be  returned  and  diftilled 
feveral  times,  and  thus  reduced  into  its  moft  fubtil  parts.  See 
Distillation  and  Cohobation. 

Circulation  is  performed  by  difpofing  the  liquor  in  a  fingle  veffel, 
ftopped  at  top,  called  a  pelican  ;  or  in  a  double  veffel,  conlifting 
of  two  pieces,  luted  on  each  other ;  the  lower  to  contain  the  li¬ 
quor.  See  Pelican,  and  Double  Vejfel. 

It  is  performed  either  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  that  of  afnes,  or 
of  fand  moderately  hot,  or  in  dung,  or  by  the  fun.  It  ufually  de¬ 
mands  a  continued  heat  of  feveral  days,  fometimes  of  feveral 
weeks,  or  even  feveral  months.  See  Fire,  and  Heat. — By  cir¬ 
culation,  the  fineft  part  of  the  fluid  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  ;  and  finding  no  iffue  there,  falls  back  again,  and  rejoins  the 


matter  left  behind  at  the  bottom,  whence  it  arofe :  and  thus,  by 
continuing  to  rife,  and  fall  alternately  in  the  veil'd,  there  is  effect¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  circulation ,  or  remixtion  of  the  fpirituous  parts  with 
the  grofs  ones ;  whereby  the  former  are  rendered  finer,  and  more 
fubtil,  and  better  difpofed  to  exert  their  activity  when  feparated 
from  the  latter.  See  Rectification. 

CIRCULATORY,  Circulator  ium,  in  chymiftry,  the  veffel 
wherein  a  fluid  is  put,  to  undergo  the  procefs  of  circulation.  See 
Circulation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  circulatories,  the  diotd,  or  double  veffel; 
and  the  pelican.  See  Double  Vejfel ,  and  PelIcan. 

CIRCULUS,  in  geometry,  logick,  &c.  See  Circle. 

Circulus,  among  chymifts,  is  a  round  iron  inftrument,  ufed  in 
cutting  off  the  necks  of  glafs  veftels  :  which  they  effed  thus. 

The  inftrument  being  heated,  is  applied  to  the  glafs  veffel,  and 
there  kept  till  the  latter  grow  hot :  then,  by  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water,  or  a  cold  blaft  thereon,  it  flies  afunder.— ^Thus  they  cut 
off  the  necks  of  retorts,  or  cucurbits.  See  Retort,  &c. 

There  is  another  method  of  doing  the  fame,  viz.  by  tying  a 
thread,  firft  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
the  fradure  is  to  be;  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the  thread. 

This  done,  fome  cold  water  being  fprinkled  on  the  place,  the  glafs 
will  be  cracked  through  precifely,  where  the  thread  was  tied. 

CIRCUMAGENTES  Mufculi,  in  anatomy.  SeeOBLiQUi. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  denoting  a  thing  to  inveft,  or 
encompafs  another  round.  See  Ambient. 

We  fay  the  ambient,  or  circumambient  air,  See  Air,  At¬ 
mosphere,  &c. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  ad  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  ;  or,  a  ce¬ 
remony  in  the  Jewifti  and  Mahometan  religions,  wherein  they 
cut  away  the  fore-skin  of  the  males  who  are  to  profefs  the  one, 
or  the  other  law.  See  Prepuce,  &c. 

Circumcifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  was,  as 
it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated  between  God  and  him : 
It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  2178,  that  Abraham,  by  divine 
appointment,  circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  pradice  among 
his  defeendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews :  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Philo  Judaeus  obferve,  that  it  obtained  alfo  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  fays,  that  thecuftom  was 
very  ancient  among  each  people ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determi¬ 
ning  which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The  fame  hi- 
ftorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo  ufed  Circumci¬ 
fion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they  were  originally  Egyptians. 
He  adds,  that  the  Phaenicians  and  Syrians  werelikewife  circumci¬ 
fed  ;  but  that  they  borrowed  the  pradice  from  the  Egyptians. 
And  laftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  Circum¬ 
cifion  had  paffed  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  inhabiting  near 
Thermodoon  and  Parthenius. 

Marfham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  Circumcifion 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  God  was  not  the  firft  author 
thereof:  citing  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Herodotus,,  as  evidences  on 
his  fide.  This  latter  propofition  feems  diredly  contrary  to  the  te- 
ftimony  of  Mofes,  who  affures,  Gen.  xvii.  that  Abraham  though 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the  exprels  com¬ 
mand  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  former  pofition  of  Marfham, 
it  will  admit  of  more  debate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may 
be  feen  in  one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebraor.  1.  2.  c.  4. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  the  pradice  of  Circumcifion  among 
the  Hebrews,  differed  very  confiderably  from  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. — Among  the  firft,  it  was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was 
performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among 
the  latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs ;  and,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceffity  :  and  was  not  performed  till  the 
thirteenth  year  ;  and  then  on  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  Circumcifion  was  performed  with  a  knife  of 
ftone. — They  let  afide  the  pradice  of  Circumcifion ,  during  the 
forty  years  of  their  paflage  through  the  wildernefs ;  in  regard, 
Circumcifion  being  intended  as  a  mark  of  diftindion  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  it  was  unneceflary  to  make  any  mark  at 
all,  in  a  place  wherein  there  was  no  body  to  mix  with  them. 

M.  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Jews  w’ere  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
neceffity  of  Circumcifion ;  fome  holding  it  an  effential,  others  as 
a  circumftance. 

The  Turks,  before  the  operation  of  Circumcifion  ;  fqueeze  the  skin 
with  little  pinchers,  to  deaden  the  fenfation  :  they  then  cut  it  off 
with  a  razor,  and  apply  a  certain  powder,  which  heals  the  wound 
and  abates  the  pain,  ft  hey  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or 
eighth  year ;  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  necellary  to  fal- 
vation. 

The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  thirteen  years ;  and  their 
girls  from  nine  to  fifteen. — ft'hofe  of  Madagafcar  cut  offthe  flefh 
at  three  feveral  times :  the  moft  zealous  of  the  relations  prefent 
catches  hold  of  the  preputium  and  fwallows  it. 

Herrera  tells  us,  theie  is  a  kind  of  (tircUmcifon  among  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  though  they  are  very  far  both  from  Judaifm  and  Mahome- 
tanifm  :  they  cut  oft  the  foreskin  of  the  virile  member  and  the 
ears,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  born  with  a  world  of  ceremony. 
Circumifon  is  alfo  pradifed  on  women,  by  cutting  oft  the  fore¬ 
skin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refemblance,  and  analogy 
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to  the  preputium  of  the  male  penis.  Strabo  fays,  the  Egyptian 
women  were  circumcifed  ;  Belon  fays  the  fame  of  the  Cophtae  ; 
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women  weic  cucuincnca  ;  joeion  lays  uic  ia.\a^  —  -  r 

and  P.  Jovius  and  Munfter  of  the  fubjeCts  ot  Prefter  John. 
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Clitoris. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  father  is  obliged  to  have  his  fon  circumci 
fed  on  the  eighth  day;  it  may  not  be  fooner  :  but 
weaknefs  may  allow  of  its  being  deterred  longer.  *  —  —  - 
godfather  to  hold  the  child,  and  a  godmother  to  carry  it  fiom  the 
houfe  to  the  fynagogue,  and  to  prefent  it  there.  He  who  circum- 
cifes  is  called  in  Hebrew,  Mabel:  Any  perfon  is  chofen  for  the 
purpofe,  indifferently  ;  provided  he  be  but  capable  of  the  function; 
which  among  the  Jews,  is  a  title  of  great  merit. 

The  manner  of  the  ceremony,  as  related  by  Leo  de  Modena,  is 
as  follows. — Two  feats  are  prepared,  in  the  morning,  with  filken 
cufhions ;  the  one  for  the  godfather  who  holds  the  child,  the 
other,  as  they  fay,  for  the  prophet  Elias,  whom  they  fuppofe  to 
affift  invifibly.  The  perfon  who  is  to  circumcife,  brings  the  ne- 
ceffary  uteniils,  the  razor,  ffyptic,  linen,  fillet,  and  oil  of  rofes  ; 
to  which  fome  add  a  fhell  full  of  fand  to  put  the  preputium  in.  A 
pfalm  is  fung  till  the  godmother  brings  the  child,  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  women,  and  delivers  it  to  the  godfather  ;  none  of  them 
entering  the  door.  The  godfather  being  feated,  fets  the  child  on 
his  lap  :  then  the  circumcifer  taking  the  razor,  and  preparing  the 
child  for  the  operation,  fays,  Blejfed  be  thou,  0  Lord ,  who  baft  en¬ 
joined  us  Circumciflon  ;  and  in  fo  faying,  cuts  off  the  thick  skin 
of  the  preputium,  and  with  his  finger  nails  tears  off  another  ft- 
skin  remaining  ;  fucking  the  blood  two  or  three  times  as  it 


To  take  an  angle  by  the  Circumferentor.  Suppofe  the  angle  re¬ 
quired  EKG,  (Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  20.)  place  the  inftrument, 
v.  g.  at  K,  with  the  Flower-de-luce  in  the  card  towards  you! 
Then  dire&  the  fights,  till  through  them  you  fpy  E  ;  and  obferve 
what  degree  is  pointed  at  by  the  fouth-end  of  the  needle,  which 
fuppofe  296 :  then  turn  the  inftrument  about,  the  Flower-de- 
luce  ftill  towards  you,  and  direift  the  fights  to  G  ;  noting  the  de¬ 
gree  at  which  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe 

This  done,  fubtra&ing  the  IefTer  number  182,  from  the  greater 
296,  jhe  remainder  1 14,  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

If  the  remainder  chance  to  be  more  than  180  degrees,  it  mult  be 
again  fubtradfed  from  360  degrees ;  the  laft  remainder  is  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  fought. 

To  take  the  plot  of  a  field ,  wood ,  park ,  &c.  by  the  CIRCUMFEREN¬ 
TOR.-— Suppofe  ABCDEbGK,  (fig.  21.)  an  inclofure  to  be 
furveyed  with  the  circumferentor. 

1.  Placing  the  inftrument  at  A,  the  Flower-dc-luce  towards 
you,  direeft  the  fights  to  B;  where,  fuppofethe  louth-end  of  the 
needle  to  cut  191^;  and  the  ditch,  wall,  or  hedge,  meafured 
with  the  chain,  to  contain  10  chains,  75  links;  which  enter 
down.  See  Chain. 

Placing  the  inftrument  at  B,  diredf  the  fights  as  before  to  C  ; 


ner 
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breaks  out,  and  fpitting  it  out  into  a  glafs  full  of  wine:  then  he 
lays  dragons-blood  on  the  wound,  with  powder  of  coral,  and  o- 
ther  things  to  ftanch  the  blood  ;  and  laftly,  a  comprefs  of  oil  of 
rofes  ;  and  thus  binds  up  the  whole.  This  done,  he  takes  a  glafs 
of  wine,  and  blefting  it,  adds  another  benediction  for  the  child, 
and  impofes  the  name. 

The  manner  of  circumcifing  among  the  T urks,  differs  from  that 
of  the  Jews  :  for  the  former,  after  they  have  cut  off  the  skin, 
meddle  no  further  ;  but  the  laft,  tear  off  the  edge  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  skin  in  feveral  places  with  their  thumb-nails  ;  which  is  the 
reafon  why  the  circumcifed  Jews  are  cured  much  fooner  than  the 
Turks. 

Thofe  among  the  Jews  who  perform  the  operation  of  Circumci- 
fion,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  length  of  their  thumb-nails.  See 
Nail. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft  celebrated  on  the  firft 
of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  Circumciflon  of  our  Sa 
viour.  See  Feast. 

This  day  was  anciently  kept  a  faft  ;  in  oppofttion  to  the  Pagan 
fuperftitions,  who  feafted  on  it  in  honour  of  the  god  Janus. 
CIRCUMFERENCE,*  in  geometry,  the  curve  line  that  inclofes 
a  circle,  or  circular  fpace ;  called  alfo  Periphery.  See  Circle, 
and  Periphery. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Circum ,  about;  and fero, 

I  carry. 

All  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference , 
called  radii,  are  equal.  See  Radius. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch ;  and  a  right  line 
drawn  from  one  extreme  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  a  chord.  See 
Arch,  and  Chord,  ’ 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  See  Degrees. 

I  he  angle  at  the  circumference ,  is  double  that  at  the  center.  See 
Angle  and  Center. 

Every  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the 
circumference,  and  its  height  to  the  radius.  See  Triangle. 
Hence,  the  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  ra¬ 
dii.  See  RadIus. 

Hence,  again,  fince  the  circumference  of  one  circle  is  to  its  ra 
dius,  as  that  of  any  other  circle  to  its  radius ;  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  radius  is  the  fame  in  all  circles. 

The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference ,  Archi¬ 
medes  makes  as  feven  to  twenty-two;  others,  who  bring  it  nearer 
the  truth,  as  10000000000000000  to  31415926535897932. 
hor  ufe,  the  proportion  of  100  to  3i4infmaller  circles;  and  of  I 
10000  to  31415  in  larger  circles,  is  commended  by  Vieta,  Huy- 
gens,  Lfc.  Though  the  jufteft  proportion  for  fmall  numbers,  is 
that  of  Metius,  who  makes  it  as  113  to  355.  See  Diameter.  " 
The  diameter  of  a  circle  therefore  being  given,  its  circumference 
is  had  ;  and  that  multiplied  by  one  fourth  part  of  the  diameter, 
gives  the  area  of  the  circle.  See  Area. 
CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  furveying,  to  take 
angles  by.  See  Angle  and  Surveying. 

The  circumferentor  is  very  ftmple,  yet  expeditious  in  the  practice :  j 
t  con  1  s  of  a  brafs  circle  and  an  index,  all  of  a  piece. — See  its  j 
figure  in  7  ab.  Surveyings  fig,  ig. 

On  the  circle  is  a  card,  or  compafs,  divided  into  360  degrees;! 

le  mera  ian  ine  whereof  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  j 
r  ^  ?:  r^-n  or  circumference  of  the  circle,  is 

0l  V'  j3  r/inV  Mth  another  fitted  with  a  glafs, 

make  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle,  which  is  fufpended  on  a  pivot 
in  the  center  .of  the  circ  e.  To  earh  c  •  /  • 

fitted  a  fight.  See  Sight!.  °f  the  mdeX  *S 

The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  toff ;  with  a  ball  and  focket  for  the 
eonvemency  of  its  motion.  See  Ball  and  Soda. 
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the  fouth-end  of  the  needle,  v.  g.  will  cut  279° ;  and  the  line 
B  C  contain  6  chains,  83  links,  to  be  noted  as  before.  Then 
move  the  inftrument  to  C ;  turn  the  fights  to  D,  and  meafure 
CD  as  before. 

In  the  fame  manner,  proceed  to  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  laftly  to 
K ;  ftill  noting  down  the  degrees  of  every  bearing,  or  angle, 
and  the  diftances  of  every  fide. 

Having  thus  gone  round  the  field,  you  will  have  a  table  in  the 
following  form. 

Min. 


tD 

Stations. 


A 

B 

C 

&c. 


Degrees. 

191. 

279. 

216. 


Chains. 


00 

00 


10. 

6. 


30 


Links. 

75 

83 

82 


*■ 


From  this  table,  the  field  is  to  be  plotted,  or  protracted ;  for  the 
manner  whereof,  fee  Plotting,  and  Protractor. 

Note,  where  fecurity  is  to  be  confulted  rather  than  difpatch,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  back-fights  ;  i.  e.  to  place  the  inftru¬ 
ment  fo,  at  each  ftation,  as  that  looking  backwards  through  the 
fights  to  the  laft  ftation,  the  north-end  of  the  needle  may  point 
to  the  lame  degree  as  the  fouth-end  did,  in  looking  forwards  from 
the  laft  ftation  to  this.  See  Theodolite,  and  Plain-Ta¬ 
ble:  both  which  inftruments  are  ufed,  on  occafion,  as  Circum¬ 
ferentors. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent,  ferving  to  note,  or  di- 
ftinguifh  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate  found  between  acute  and 
grave  ;^and  generally  fomewhat  long.  See  Accent,  Long,  &c. 
The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  acute ,  the  grave,  and  the 
circumflex,  formed  thus',  ‘,  ~.  In  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  &c. 
the  circumflex  is  made  thus  A.  See  Character. 

The  acute  railes  the  voice,  and  the  grave  falls,  or  lowers  it :  the 
circumflex  is  a  kind  of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  See  Acute,  Grave,  tdc. 

It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to  fhew  the  omiftion 
of  a  letter  which  made  the  fyllable  long  and  open  ;  a  thin°-  much 
more  frequent  in  the  French  than  among  us :  thus  they  writ* 
pate,  for  pafie^  ;  tete,  for  tefle ;  fumes ,  for  fufmes  ;  &c.  They 
alfo  ufe  the  circumflex  in  the  participles ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneu,  peu,  others  connii,  pu,  &c.  Father  Buffier  is  at 
a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on  this  occafion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the  fame  with 
that  of  ours,  viz.  A,  being  a  compofition  of  the  other  two  ac¬ 
cents,  '  in  one. — But  the  copifts  changing  the  form  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  and  introducing  the  running-hand,  changed  alfo  the  form 
of  the  circumflex  accent ;  and  inftead  of  making  a  juft  angle 
rounded  it  oft,  adding  a  dafti  through  too  much  hafte  ;  and  thus 
formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced  this  figure  ~  in¬ 
ftead  of  this  a. 

CIRCUMINCESSION,  in  theology,  a  term  whereby  the  fchool- 
men  ufe  to  exprefs  the  exiftence  of  three  divine  perfons  in  one 
another,  in  the  myftery  of  the  trinity. 

The  fchool  divines  are  not  the  firft  authors  of  this  term  ;  Da- 
mafcenuSjin  the  eighth  century,  having  ufed  the  word  orepi^copnri(y 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  in  his  explication  of  that  text,  I 
am  in  ray  father,  and  my  father  is  in  me. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,*  an  ambages,  or  tour  of  words,  ufed  ei¬ 
ther  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand,  to  exprefs  a  thing  natu¬ 
rally  and  immediately  by ;  or  when  one  chufes  not  to  do°it  out 
of  refpeCI ;  or  for  fome  other  reafon.  See  Am  bages. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  circumloquor ,  I  fpeak  about. 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of  fomething  dis¬ 
agreeable,  or  inconvenient  to  be  expreffed  in  direCf  terms";  -by 
intimating  the  fenie  thereof  in  a  kind  of  paraphrafo,  fo  con¬ 
ceived  as  to  foften,  or  break  the  force  thereof. 

Fhus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flain  by  Milo, 
owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution ,  c  Milo’s  forvants  being  pre- 
c  vented  from  aftifting  their  mafter,  who  was  reported  to  be  kil- 
‘  led  by  Clodius;  they,  in  hisabfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or 

‘  confent. 
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*  content,  did  what  every  body  would  ex  peel  from  their  own 
‘  fervants  on  fuch  an  occafion.’ 

CIRCUM-POLAR  Stars,  are  fuch  tears  as  being  pretty  near  our 
north-pole,  move  around  it ;  and  in  our  latitude,  never  fet,  or 
go  below  the  horizon.  See  Star,  Pole,  Setting,  & ’c. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  deferibing  a  po- 
Ivgonous  figure  about  a  circle,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  all  its 
ikies  are  tangents  to  the  circumference.  See  Circle,  Poly¬ 
gon,  isfe. 

The  term  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  deferibing  of  a  circle 
about  a  polygon  ;  fo,  as  that  each  fide  is  a  chord.  But  in  this 
cafe,  we  more  ufually  fay,  the  polygon  is  inferibed,  than  the  cir¬ 
cle  circumfcribed.  See  Inscribing. 

Any  regular  figure  ABCDE,  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  29.)  inferi¬ 
bed  in  a  circle,  is  refolved  into  equal  and  fimilar  triangles,  by  radii 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  circumscribing  circle  F,  to  the  fe- 
veral  angles  of  the  figure ;  and  its  area  is  equal  to  a  redlangled 
triangle,  whofe  bate  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
polygon  ;  and  its  height  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  center 
F  to  one  fide  AB. 

The  fame  may  be  Paid  of  the  area  of  the  circumfcribing  circle 
abc  d  e,  (fig.  28.)  excepting  that  the  height  is  to  be  the  radius. 
The  area  of  every  polygon  that  can  be  inferibed  in  a  circle  is 
lefs  ;  and  that  of  every  polygon  that  can  be  circumfcribed, 
greater  than  that  of  the  circle  :  in  like  manner,  the  perimeter 
of  the  firft  is  lefs,  and  that  of  the  fecond  greater  than  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle.  See  Perimeter,  £3V. 

On  this  principle  Archimedes  attempted  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle ;  which  is  nothing  elfe,  in  effedt,  but  the  meafuring  of 
the  area,  or  capacity  of  a  circle.  See  Quadrature. 

The  fide  of  a  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circumfcribed 
circle.  See  Hexagon. 

To  circumfcribe  a  circle  about  any  given  regular  polygon,  ABC; 
(fig.  28.)  and  vice  verfa.  Biffed  two  of  the  angles,  v.  g.  A  and 
B  ;  and  on  the  point  F,  where  the  two  lines  of  biffedion  inter- 
fed,  as  on  a  center,  deferibe  a  circle  with  the  radius  F  A. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Square  about  a  Circle.  Draw  two  diameters,  A  B 
and  DE,  (fig.  31.)  interfering  each  other  in  the  center  C,  at 
right  angles.  From  AEBD,  with  the  interval  of  the  radius, 

,  make  interfedions  in  F,  G,  H,  I.  Draw  the  right  lines  FG, 
GH,  IH,  and  IF.  Then  is  FGHI  a  fquare  circumfcribed 
about  the  circle. 

To  circumfcribe  any  regular  polygon ,  v.  g.  a  pentagon,  about  a  circle. 
Biffed  the  chord  AE,  (fig.  28.)  by  the  perpendicular  F  G, 
which  continue  till  it  cut  the  arch  in  g.  Through  A  and  E, 
draw  the  radii  AF  and  EF:  and  through  £,  draw  a  line  paral¬ 
lel  to  AE,  meeting  the  radii  continued  on  each  fide  in  a  and  e: 
then  is  a  e  one  fide  of  the  circumfcribed  polygon.  Produce  the 
radius  FB  to  b,  till  Fb  —  Fa-,  and  draw  a  b :  this  is  another  fide 
of  the  polygon ;  and  in  the  lame  manner  may  the  reft  of  the 
fides  be  drawn. 

To  inferibe  any  regular  polygon  in  a  circle.  Divide  36.0  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fides,  in  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  angle  EFD; 
which  make  at  the  center,  and  apply  the  chord  to  the  periphery 
as  often  as  it  will  go.  Thus  will  the  defired  figure  be  inferibed  in 
the  circle. 

CIRCUMSTANCES,  the  incidents  of  an  event,  or  the  particu¬ 
larities  that  accompany  an  adion.  See  Incident. 

Divines  fay,  the  converfion  of  a  finner  depends  on  a  certain  af- 
femblage,  and  a  certain  management  of  external  circumflances  in 
the  midft  whereof  he  is  placed  ;  which  arrangement  of  citcum- 
Jlances ,  depends  on  the  providence  of  God  :  whence  converfion 
alfo  depends  on  him.  See  Conversion. 

The  circumflances  of  the  adions  of  men,  are  exprefled  in  this 
Latin  verfe. 

^uis,  quid,  ubi ,  quibus  auxiliis ,  cur,  quomodo,  quando. 

*3) uis ,  who,  denotes  the  quality,  ftate,  age,  &c.  of  the  perfon. 
Ppuid,  what,  the  greatnefs,  fmallnefs,  multitude,  fewnefs,  &c.  of 
the  thing.  Ubi,  where,  the  place.  Quibus  auxiliis,  with  what 
afliftances,  the  internments,  means,  &c.  Cur,  why,  on  what 
account,  with  what  view.  Hpuomodo,  how,  the  quality  of  the 
action,  as  to  intenfion  or  remilfnefs,  defignednefs,  or  cafualty, 
fecrecy,  or  opennefs.  Quando,  when,  the  time ;  as  on  a  holi¬ 
day,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  &c. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  fupplying,  and 
making  up  the  numbers  of  jurors,  (in  cafe  any  impanelled  appear 
not ;  or  appearing,  be  challenged  by  either  party)  by  adding  to 
them  fo  many  of  the  perfons  prefent,  or  Handing  by,  as  will 
ferve  the  turn.  See  Jury,  Juror,  and  Tales. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,*  in  fortification,  a  line  or  trench,  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  by  the  befiegers,  encompalfing  all  their 
camp,  to  defend  it  againft  any  army  that  may  attempt  to  relieve 
the  place.  See  Line. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Circum,  about,  and  vallum, 
wall,  or  mound. 

This  line  is  to  be  cannon-fhot  diftant  from  the  place,  ordinarily, 
about  12  foot  broad,  and  feven  deep.  It  is  bordered  with  a 
breaft-work,  and  flanked  with  redoubts,  or  little  forts,  ereded 
from  fpace  to  fpace.  It  ferves  both  to  prevent  any  fuccour  from 
being  lent  into  the  place,  to  keep  in  deferters,  and  prevent  in- 
curfions  of  the  enemy’s  garrifon. 

Care  mute  be  taken  that  the  line  of  circumvallation  never  pafs 
Vol.  I.  N9.  XXX. 
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by  the  foot  of  an  eminence  ;  left  the  enemy  feizing  on  the  emi¬ 
nence,  lodge  his  cannon,  and  command  the  line. 
CIRCUMVOLUTIONS,*  in  architecture,  the  turns  of  the  fpi- 
ral  line  of  the  Ionic  volute.  See  Volute. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  circumvolvere,  to  turn  around ; 
and  is  alfo  applied  to  the  turns  of  a  wreathed,  or  twilled  column. 
See  Column. 

CIRCUS,*  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either  round,  or  oval; 
ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  fliews  to  the  people.  See  Spectacle, 
Circensiam  Games,  &c. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  Circe ,  to  whom  Tertullian  attributes 
the  invention.  Caffiodorus  fays,  Circus  comes  a  circuitu. — The 
Romans,  Servius  obferves,  at  firft,  had  no  other  Circus ,  but  that 
made  by  the  Tiber,  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords  on 
the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Jfidore,  came  the  term  ludi  circen- 
fes,  quafi  circum-enfes.  But  Scaliger  laughs  at  the  etymology. 

The  Roman  Circus ,  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arched  at  one 
end  ;  encompaffed  with  porticos,  and  furnilhed  with  rows  of 
feats,  placed  afeending  over  each  other. 

In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  eminence,  with  obe¬ 
lisks,  ftatues,  and  potes  at  each  end.  This  ferved  them  lor  the 
courfes  of  their  biga  and  quadriga.  See  Big  a,  &c. 

There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  Circus’s  at  Rome :  the  largeft  was 
that  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called  Circus  Maximus  ;  between 
the  Aventine  and  Palatine  mounts.  Pliny  fays,  it  was  enlarged 
by  J.  Gefar,  fo  as  to  take  in  no  lefs  than  three  teadia  in  length, 
and  one  in  width. 

The  mote  magnificent  Circus’s  were  thofe  of  Auguteus  and  Nero. 
There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  Circus’s,  both  at  Rome,  at 
Nifmes,  and  other  places. 

The  Romans  were  exceflively  fond  of  the  games  exhibited  in 
the  Circus ,  witnefs  that  verfe  in  Juvenal, 

—  ■ Atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  opt  at, 

Panem  &  Circenfes— - — - 

The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circensian  Games , 
were  combats  celebrated  in  the  Circus ,  in  honour  of  Confus  the 
god  of  councils;  and  thence  alfo  called  Confualia.  See  Consu- 
alia. 

They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Games,  Ludi  Romani ,  either  on 
account  of  their  antiquity,  as  being  coeval  with  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  or  becaufe  eftablifhed  by  the  Romans:  and  the  Games  held 
here,  the  great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  any  others  ;  and  becaufe  held  in 
honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was  their  Confus. 

Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fun,  con¬ 
found  the  pompa  circenfis ,  or  proceflion  of  the  Circus ,  with  the 
games.  See  Pomp. 

The  games  of  the  Circus  were  inftituted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
eftablifhed  by  Romulus :  the  pomp,  or  proceflion,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  games,  making  the  prelude  thereof ;  and  confifting 
of  a  Ample  cavalcade  of  chariots. 

Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they  were  held  in  an  ifland 
of  the  Tiber ;  and  were  called  Roman  Games  :  after  that  prince 
had  built  the  Circus ,  they  took  their  name  therefrom  ;  as  being 
conftantly  held  there. 

There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the  Circus  :  the  firft  wreft- 
ling,  fighting  with  fwords,  vfith  ftaves,  and  with  pikes :  the  fe¬ 
cond  was  racing :  the  third  faltatio,  dancing :  the  fourth  difei, 
quoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus;  all  which  were  on  foot:  the  fifth 
was  horfecourfing :  the  fixth  courfes  of  chariots,  whether  with 
two  horfes,  or  with  four.  See  Biga,  and  Quadriga. 

In  this  late  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  divided  into 
two  fquadrons  or  quadrils;  then  into  four  ;  each  bearing  the 
names  of  the  colours  they  wore;  faSlio  alba,  ruffea ,  &c.  See 
Faction,  Quadril,  &c. 

At  firft  there  was  only  white  and  red  ;  then  green  was  added, 
and  blue.  Domitian  added  two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not 
hold. 

It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  diftinguifhing 
the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was  for  thofe  who  reprefented 
the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the  fea,  &c.  See  Colour,  &c. 
CIRRI,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  for  thofe  fine  firings,  or  hairs,  by 
which  fome  plants  fallen  themfelves,  for  their  fupport ;  as  ivy, 
and  the  like.  '  See  Claspers. 

CIRSOCELE,*  in  medicine,  a  multitude  of  varices  in  the  tefti- 
cles,  which  prodigioufly  increafe  their  bulk,  and  hinder  the  due 
preparation  of  the  feed  :  fo  as  fometimes  even  to  render  caftra- 
tion  neceflary.  This  is  otherwife  called  hernia  varicofa.  See 
Hernia,  and  Hygrocirsocele. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  x/jcr©',  varix,  vein,  andxuxtf, 
hernia.  See  Varix. 

CISALPINE,*  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  prepofition  cis,  on  this  fide,  and 
Alpes  ;  which,  though  properly  confined  to  the  mountains  fepa- 
rating  Italy  and  h  ranee,  yet  is  ufed  by  authors  for  any  very  high 
mountains — Thus,  Aufonius  fpeaks  of  the  Alps  of  the  Pyrene¬ 
ans,  the  Alps  of  the  Apennines,  &c. 

The  Romans  divided  Gaul,  and  the  country  now  ealled  Lom¬ 
bardy,  into  Cijalpine  and  iranfalpvie.  See  Transalpine.— 
I  hat  which  was  C ifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tran- 
falpine  with  regard  to  us. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  an  algebraic  curve,  firft  invented  by  Dio- 
cles ;  whence  it  is  peculiarly  called  the  CiJToid  of  Diodes.  See 
Curve. 

2  2 
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The  genefis  of  the  Cijfoid  may  be  thus  conceived  :  To  the  dia¬ 
meter  AB,  (Tab.  Analyfs ,  fig.  9.)  of  the  femicircle  A  O  13, 
draw  an  indefinite  line,  at  right  angles,  BC:  then,  draw  the 
right  line  AH,  and  make  AM  =  IH;  or  in  the  other  qua¬ 
drant,  LC  =  AN.  Thus  will  the  points  M  and  L  be  in  a  curve 
line,  AMOL  ;  which  is  the  Cijfoid  of  Diodes. 

Properties  of  the  Cissoid.— -From  the  genefis  it  follows,  1.  That 
drawing  the  right  lines  PM  and  KI,  perpendicular  to  AB; 
lhall  have  AP;  K B::  A  M  :  IH.  But  AM  =  IH; 


C  I  T 


we 


confequently,  APr^AB.  And  therefore,  AK  =  PBj  and 
PN=JK. 

2.  After  the  lame  manner,  it  appears,  that  the  Cijfoid  AbAO 
bifieds  the  femicircle  A  OB. 

3.  Again,  AK:KI::KI:KB.  That  is,  AK  :PN : : 
PN:AP.  And  again,  AK:PN::AP:PM;  therefore, 
PN  :  AP : :  AP  :  PM.  Confequently,  AK,  PN,  AP,  and 
PM,  are  four  lines  in  continual  proportion.  And  if  PN  —  v, 
AP=aS  P  M  my ;  x  —  vy.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
it  may  be  fhewn,  that  AP,  PN,  A  K,  and  KL,  are  in  con¬ 
tinual  proportion. 

4.  In  the  Cijfoid ,  the  cube  of  the  adfciffe  AP,  is  equal  to  a  folid 
arifing  from  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  P  M,  multiplied  into 
the  complement  of  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  P  B. 
Hence,  when  the  point  P  falls  on  B,  then  x  —  a,  and  BC 

<?* 

•  y  3  confequently,  yz~  .  Wherefore,  o  :  1  :  :  ad  :y\ 

o 

^rthe  vaIue  ofy  becomes  infinite  :  and  therefore  the  Cijfoid 
AMOL,  though  it  continually  approach  BC,  yet  they  will 
never  meet. 

5*  BC,  therefore,  is  an  afymptote  of  the  Cijfoid.  See  Asymp¬ 
tote. 

T  he  ancients  made  ufe  both  of  the  conchoid  and  Cijfoid ,  for  the 
nndmg  of  two  mean  continual  proportionals  between  two  given 
right  lines.  See  Proportional. 

For  the  quadrature ,  fubnormal,  and  fubtangent  of  the  Cissoid  : 
fee  Quadrature,  Subtangent,  (3 ’c. 

Cissoid  Angle.  See  the  article  Angle. 

-an  order  of  rellgiouSi  reformed  from  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  confiding  of  an  hundred  monafteries,  and  near  as  many 
nunneries.  See  Order,  Monk,  Religious,  (Ac. 

1  he  order  took  its  rife  in  1075,  from  twenty-one  zealous  monks 
m  the  monaftery  of  Molefme  in  Burgundy  ;  who,  with  their  ahr 
bot  Kobert,  complaining  that  the  rule  of  S.  Benedid  was  not 
ltrictly  enough  obferved  5  obtained  permiffion  of  Hugh  archbi- 
lhop  of  Lyons,  and  legate  of  the  holy  fee,  to  fettle  in  a  place 
called  Cijleaux ,  five  miles  from  Dijon. 

Here,  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy,  ereded  them  a  houfe,  into 
which  they  were  admitted  in  1098  3  endowing  it  with  a  confide- 
rable  revenue.  The  bifhop  of  Chalons  gave  Robert  the  paftoral 
afr,  in  quality  of  abbot 3  and  eredfed  the  new  monaftery  into 
an  abbey.  See  Abbot.  1 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cifercians ,  fo  famous  in  after¬ 
times,  and  now  fo  extended  throughout  all  Europe. 

CIST  ERN,*  is  properly  ufed  for  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of  rain¬ 
water.  See  Well. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes  from  cis,  and  terrarn  i  e 
itner  t  err  am  1  others  derive  it  from  cifa,  an  ofier  basket,  ad  lift, 

Ciferns  muft  be  made  with  good  caement,  to  retain  the  water, 
bee  Clement.— The  bottom  fhould  be  covered  with  fand,  to 
iweeten  and  preferve  it.  See  Water. 

Authors  mention  a  Cijlern  at  Conftantinople,  the  vaults  whereof 
are  lupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  212  in  each  row  3  each  pil¬ 
lar  being  two  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  planted  circularly, 
and  in  radii  tending  to  that  in  the  center.  1 

CISTIC.  )  Q  c  Cystic. 

CIS T- Hepatic.  5  ee  1  Cyst -Hepatic. 

rK?Di’T^ee  ohe  aJ-ticles  Cystis,  and  Hypocistis. 

CISTRUM.  See  the  article  Sistrum. 

riT4TYCT  Cat0Ptrlc-  See  the  article  Catoptric. 

I,.  r  *  or  ClTTADEL,  a  fort,  or  place  fortified  with  four 

of  a’cftv  an^f10"5'5  built  fometimes  in  the  moft  eminent  part 

#  y*  and  foretimes  only  near  the  city. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Italian  citta,  city,  g.  d.  little 

mies 6  ^See  Fm  ^Cttadel  ferves  to  defend  the  city  againft  ene- 
Tn  the  In  RT/  FoRTIFI^  Place,  &c. 

tants  in  their  oheH™  ^  J°mmand  if>  and  t0  keeP  the  inhabi- 
fortified  on  the  1  ^  ,wblcb  purpofe  the  city  is  left  un¬ 

filled  toward  thePdtyt0Ward  ^  Citadel>  but  the  Citadel  is  for- 

beino-  too  weak  ^and  Cltade^s->  ,s  tbat  of  a  pentagon  :  a  fquare 
Ph/tagon,  4  3  hGXaS°n  See  Fortification, 

See  Es p l a nade!  ^  efpIanade  between  the  city  and  Citadel. 

CITATION,*  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  r 
before  an  ecclefiaftical  judge,  on  fome  ,aJ"mm10n?  to  aPPear 
church.  J  D  me  affair  relating  to  the 


In  the  civil  and  ordinary  courts,  it  is  called  fummonim 
Summons.  oee 

Citation  is  alio  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  military  and  monaftick  as 
well  as  ecclefiaftical  courts.  Such  a  heretick  was  cited  to  Rome  • 
to  a  general  council,  (Ac. 

Knights  are  cited  to  the  general  chapters  of  their  order. 

King  Edward  I.  of  England,  was  cited,  by  order  of  Philip  IV". 
ol  b  ranee,  to  a  court  of  his  peers:  The  Citation  was  publifhed* 
by  the  Seigneur  d’Arrablay,  Senefchal  of  Perigord  and  Querci  * 
and  was  parted  uPj  by  his  order,  on  the  gates  of  the  city  LibSurne’ 
which  then  belonged  to  king  Henry.  For  default  in  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  all  his  domains,  and  effeds  in  France  were  confifcated. 
r.  Daniel. 

Cn  a  1  ion  is  alfo  an  allegation,  or  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho¬ 
rity,  or  paflage.  Se  Quotation. 

Ci  rHciRA,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument,  by  fome  fuppofed  the 
lame  with  the  lyra  3  at  leaft,  a  particular  fpecies  of  the  lyra  3  by 

others  different:  though  its  prcc.fe  Itructure  does  not  appear, 
bee  Lyre.  rr 

The  ancients  deferibe  it  as  triangular,  in  form  of  a  Greek  Delta, 
A  :  the  poets  aferibe  the  invention  to  Apollo. 

CITIZEN,*  or  Cittizen,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
veiled  with  the  freedom  and  rights  thereof;  See  City  aftd 
Fre  EDOM,  &C. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  civ  is ;  which  authors  derive 
from  coeo,  by  reafon  the  Citizens  live  together  :  or  rather  from 
cieo,  I  call  together. 

Auguftus,  upon  numbering  the  Roman  Citizens ,  found  they  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  ol  four  millions.  See  Enumeration. 
Roman  Citizen.  See  the  article  Romai^. 

To  make  a  good  Roman  Citizen,  there  were  three  things  requi¬ 
red  .  that  he  were  an  inhabitant  of  Rome  3  that  he  were  inrol- 
led  in  one  of  the  35  tribes  3  and  that  he  were  capable  of  digni¬ 
ties.  Thofe  to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  Citizens ,  were  properly  only  honorary  Citizens. 

The  feventh  law,  de  incolis ,  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Citizen  and  a  mere  inhabitant.  Birth,  alone,  made  a  Ci¬ 
tizen  3  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Burgely :  time  could 
not  acquire  it  3  but  the  emperor  could  beftow  it.  See  Native. 
CITRON,  an  agreeable  fruit,  in  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  (Ac.  relem- 
bling  a  lemon  3  and  ferving,  like  that,  to  cool,  and  quench  the 
t  hint ;  being  produced  by  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  much  refem- 
blmg  the  lemon-tree.  See  Lemon. 

The  Citron  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  lemon,  in  that  it  is  bigger, 
and  its  pulp  firmer  3  its  fmell  brisker,  and  colour  higher.  It  is 
held  excellent  againft  poifons ;  and  Athenasus  relates  an  inftance 
of  two  perfons,  preserved  fafe  from  the  moft  dangerous  afpics, 
by  eating  a  Citron.  r 

d  he  did: filers,  perfumers,  confectioners,  (A c.  procure  divers  things 
^  from  Citrons  3  as  effences,  oils,  confections,  waters,  (Ac. 

Citron  -Hater.  See  the  article  Citron- Water. 

Citron-iS 'anted.  See  the  article  Santal. 

CI^Y,  or  Citty,  Urbs,  a  large  town  inclofed  with  a  wall.  See 

I  OWN. 

It  is  hard  to  give  any  juft  definition  of  a  City  3  in  regard,  cuftom 
has  referved  the  appellation  of  towns,  to  many  places  which  feem 
to  have  every  thing  requifite  to  conftitute  Cities. 
formerly,  City  was  only  underftood  of  fuch  towns  as  were 
bilhops  fees :  which  diftin&ion  feems  ftill  to  hold  in  England  - 
though  no  where  elfe.  See  Bishop,  and  Diocese. 

The  term  city  had  its  rife  among  us,  fince  the  conqueft  3  for  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  there  were  no  Cities,  but  all  great  towns 
were  called  Burghs.-^ Thus,  London  was  called  Lunden  Bur^h. 
bee  Burgh.  0 

And  for  a  long  time  after  the  conqueft,  City  and  Burgh  were 
ufed  promifeuoufly.— Thus,  in  the  charter  of  Leicefter,  that 
place  is  called  both  Civitas  and Burgus  3  which  fhews  a  miftake  in 
my  lord  Coke,  where  he  tells  us,  that  every  City  was,  or  is  a 
bithop  s  lee.  Nor  had  Glocefter  any  bifhop  then  3  though  it  is 
called  a  City  in  Dome’s- day.  The  like  may  be  obferved  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  3  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Crompton,  reckoning 
up  our  Cities,  leaves  out  Ely,  though  it  had  a  bifhop  and  a  ca¬ 
thedral. 

Yet  Chaffanseus,  de  Confuetud.  Burgund.  fays,  France  has  within 
its  territories  1 04  Cities  3  and  gives  his  reafon,  becaufe  it  has  fo 
many  archbifhops^  and  bifhops.  * 

CrTY  is  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  heart  of  the  place.  At 
Bans  they  have  the  City ,  and  the  Univerfty  3  at  London  we  have 
the  City  and  the  Suburbs . 


*  The  word  comes  from  cits,  of  cieo,  I 
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r  up. 


Advocate  of  a  City. 
Capital  City. 

College  of  Cities. 
Forejl  Cities. 
Freedom  of  a  City. 
Honours  of  the  City. 
Imperial  Cities. 
Municipal  Cities. 
Provojl  of  the  City. 


"Advocate. 
Capital. 
College. 
Forest. 

)-  See  the  article  <(  Freedom. 

Honours. 
Imperial. 
Municipal-. 
^Provost. 


City,  Civitas,  in  fpeaking  of  antiquity,  fignifies  a  ftate,  or 
people,  with  all  its  dependencies,  conftituting  a  particular  re- 
publick.-  Such  as  are,  ftill,  feveral  Cities  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Swifs  cantons.  See  State,  Republic,  Imperial,  (Ac. 


Though 
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w’refet Hi I  T r  "I  Crauls  7m’ !"  effe<a> on,r °ne  nation ;  they 
fcrentyftatrd  T  c  T™-  Pe0P,K>  which  formed  as  manydif 
<  ih  M  r  w,th  Cifar,  as  many  different  Lita- 

fen’t  deoutief  mo'  f*'  “Ch  ’ad  'tS  Particular  affemblies,  it 

held  on  affa hs  !!?;/"'  ",me  10  tlme’  t0  tile  general  affembiies 
a  , rs  plating  to  their  common  intereft. 

C  whence  it  isk'«im  ^  °f  'he 

TheTrt7°orZt5^”  ^  ■**  ”  ***’  fa™.  froth. 

excepting  that  his  fnout  is  more  pointed  his  claw,  j  ’ 

and  his  cry  d.fFerent.  P  ’  S  Claws  Iefi  dangerous> 

*  Some  naturalifts  will  have  it  the  fame  with  the  hymna  ofAri- 
ftotk  and  call  it  hyanaodorifera.  Others  fuppole  it  the  pan- 

la  °,n?^r  t"S  l  i  ,  genera'ity  h  <°r  *  ^ S 

Peru,  Brazil,  Guinea,  bV.  °f  the  IndlCS’ 

The  perfume  this  animal  produces,  is  formed  like  a  kind  of  greafe, 

the  annk  InT'  7  7  ape*tu,re»  °r  bag’  under  his  tail>  between 
txic  anus  and  pudendum  of  the  creature  ^ 

*  ^rPlecdefCripi°n0f  the  Civel  baZ'  glands,  the  tefervoirs 
of  the  perfume,  &c.  is  given  by  M.  Morand,  in  Mem.  Acad.  R. 
Scienc.  An.  1728.  p.  568.  §  99. 

It  is  gathered  from  time  to  time  5  and  Hill  abounds,  in  proportion 
as  the  animal  is  fed.  r 

There  is  a  very  confiderable  traffic  of  civet ,  from  Baffora  Cali¬ 
cut,  and  other  places,  where  the  animal  that  produces  it  is  bred 
I  hough,  part  of  the  civet  among  us  is  furnifhed  us  by  the  Dutch  • 
who  bring  u]>  a  confiderable, number  of  the  animals. 

Before  any  of  thefe  animals  were  feen  in  Europe,  or  it  had  been 
obferved  how  the  perfume  had  been  gathered ;  the  common  o- 
pimon,  founded  on  the  relation  of  travellers,  was,  that  it  was  the 
lweat  of  that  animal,  irritated  and  kindled  into  rao-e 
To  this  effect,  it  was  faid,  that  the  animal  was  mclofed  in  an 
iron  cage;  and  after  having  been  a  Jong  time  beaten  with  rods, 
they  gathered  with  a  fpoon,  through  the  bars  of  the  cam;,  and 
between  the  thighs  of  the  animal,  the  fweat  or  foam,  which  the 
rage  and  agitation  had  produced:  and  that  without  this  precauti 
on,  the  animal  would  yield  no  perfume  at  all. 

But  experience  has  taught  us  better;  and  we  now  know,  that  the 
perfume  civet  >  is  only  a  thick  unduous  humour,  fecreted  by  cer¬ 
tain  glands  between  the  two  tunics  of  the  bag  wherein  it  is  amaf- 
fed,  under  its  tail,  beneath  the  anus. 

Civet  muff  be  chofen  new,  of  a  good  confiftence,  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell. 

Befides  the  Indian  and  Dutch  civet,  there  is  alfo  a  civet  from 
Brafil  or  Guinea,  like  that  of  India;  and  an  occidental  civet, 
which  bears  no  refemblance  to  it. 

Civet  is  little  ufed  in  medicine,  except  in  a  thicknefs  of  hearing 
from  cold;  where  a  grain  or  two  being  put  in  a  little  cotton,  or 
wool,  and  the  ears  flopped  therewith,  is  fometimes  of  fervice. 
It  is  much  ufed  among  perfumers  and  confectioners. 

CIVIC,  Civicus,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  kind  of  crown,  made 
of  oaken  leaves;  antiently  bellowed  by  the  Romans,  on  thofe 
who  faved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  a  battle,  or  an  afTault. 
See  Crown. 

The  civic  crown  was  exceedingly  efleemed ;  and  was  even  given 
as  an  honour  to  Auguflus;  who  on  this  occafion  flruck  coins 
with  this  device,  Ob  Cives  Servatos.— -It  was  alfo  granted 
to  Cicero;  after  his  difeovery  of  Catiline’s  confpiracy. 

CIVIL,  Civilis,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  that  re¬ 
gards  the  policy,  publick  good,  or  peace  of  the  citizens,  or  lub 
je&s  of  a  flate.  See  Cit  y. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  civil  government;  civil  law;  civil  rights; 
civil  war,  (Ac.  See  Government,  (Ac. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordinary  procedure  in 
an  a&ion  relating  to  fome  pecuniary  matter,  or  interefl. — -In 
which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  criminal.  See  Criminal,  (Ac. 
Civil  Action.  See  the  article  Action. 

Civil  Architecture.  See  the  article  Architecture-. 

Civil  Day.  Seethe  article  Day. 

Civil  Death ,  any  thing  that  retrenches,  or  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety :  as,  a  condemnation  to  the  gallies,  perpetual  banifh- 
ment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and  excommunicati¬ 
on;  all  which  make  a  man  ceafe  to  be  looked  on  as  a  cifiVpn  W 
Banishment,  Outlawry,  &e. 

The  term  is  likewife  applied  to  thofe  who  are  no  longer  capable 
of  aCting  in  temporal  concerns :  as,  thofe  who  renounce  the 
world,  who  retire  and  make  vows  in  a  monaflery,  &c.  gee 
Monk,  Vows,  Monastery,  (Ac. 

Civil  Fruits.  See  the  article  Fruits. 

Civil  Hijlory.  See  the  article  History. 

Civil  Law,  Lex  Civilis,  is  defined,  in  the  inflitutes,  to  be  the 
laws  peculiar  to  each  city,  or  each  people.— -But  in  the  modern 
ufe,  it  properly  implies  the  Roman  law,  contained  in  the  infli¬ 
tutes,  the  digefl,  and  the  code;  other  wife  called,  lexferipta  or 
the  written  law.  See  Law. 

The  Roman  law,  at  its  commencement,  was  very  inconfiderable. 
Under  the  kings,  the  people  were  governed  by  certain  laws, 
prepared  by  the  fenhte,  pafled  by  the  kings,  and  confirmed  in  an 
affembly  of  the  people. 

Papiriuswas  the  fir  ft  who  made  a  collodion  of  the  regal  laws; 
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winch  took  its  name  fiom  its  author,  and  was  called  jus  papiria~ 
num. 

The  Republic,  after;  abolifhing  the  regal  government,  flill  re¬ 
tained  the  royal  lavs,  to  thefe  they  added  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  di  awn  by  the  Decemviri,  from  the  laws  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece ;  and  the  more  equitable  among  the 
laws  hitherto praClifed  at  Rome.  See  Table,  and  Decemviri. 
The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  was  at  length  found  fo  fevere,  and 
conceived  in  fuch  obfeure  terms;  that  it  was  judged  proper  to  mo- 
erate,  reftrain,  and  afeertain  it,  by  other  laws,  propofed  to  the 
enate  by  the  confuls,  and  pafled  at  general  allemblies  of  the  peo- 
p  e,  according  to  the  practice  that  had  obtained  under  the  kings 
themfelves. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  73  L  the  Republick  expired  ;  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  people  was  transferred  to  Auguflus,  who  was  con¬ 
tented  to  publifh  his  new  laws  in  the  afTembly  of  the  people;  to 
keep  up  fome  image  of  the  Republic  by  tfiis  formality. 

Tiberius  abolifhed  thefe  occafional  aflemblie$5  on  pretence  of  their 
being  too  numeious;  and  in  lieu  thereof  proffered  his  laws  to  the 
fenate,  who  never  failed  to  confirm  them :  infomuch  that  tha- 
laws  of  Tiberius,  and  his  fucceffors,  who  kept  the  fame  meafures 
with  the  fenate,  were  efleemed  fenatus  confulta. 

Thus  arofe  two  kinds  of  Roman  law,  with  regard  to  the  changes 
in  the  legiflative  authority :  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  the  people, 
Plebeifcita ;  and  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  or  imperial  laws.  See 
Plebiscitum,  (Ac. 

During  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  even  under  the  emperors, 
there  were  juris-confulti;  who  making  publick  profeffion  of  the 
ltudy  of  the  law,  interpreted,  were  confulted  on  the  different 
fenfes  of  the  laws,  and  gave  anfwers  to  the  queftions  propofed  to 
t  em  heieon;  which  were  called  refponfa  prudentum.  See  Re¬ 
sponse. 

Papirius  was  the  firft  of  thefe  juris-confulti,  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings;  and  Modeftinus  the  laft.  See  Juris-Consultus 
After  him,  wz.  in  240,  thefe  oracles  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence 
ceahng  out  of  their  writings,  which  made  no  leis  than  2000 
vo  umes,  a  body  of  the  Roman  law  was  afterwards  compiled,  by- 
order  of  Juftinian.  J 

on  t^lejr  in  adminiftringjuftice,  interpre¬ 
ted  the  laws  with  more  freedom  than  even  the  juris-confulti. 
and  were,  as  it  were,  the  living  voice  of  the  Jaw. 

The  emperors  too,  to  render  the  interpretations  of  the  magi- 
ltrates  leis  free  and  frequent,  appointed,  that  they  themfelves 
fhould  be  confulted;  and  their  anfwers  expeiled,  as  to  queftions 

Res^cript”™7  be  °bferVed  from  Plin>’s  ePiftles  to  Trajan.  See 

In  as ,new  Iaws  were  made  at  Rome,  care  was  taken 

to  colled  and  reduce  them  into  bodies.  Papirius,  in  the  time  of 
I  arquinius  Superbus,  made  a  colledion  of  the  regal  laws.  And 

”0  foon?r  wa!  ,the  rePub)K  eftabliflied,  than  the  body  of  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  were  compiled.  y 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  Offilius,  a  lawyer,  beganacolledi- 
onofthe  edufts  of  the  praetors;  which  was  not  finiflied  till  the 
time  of  Adrian,  by  another  lawyer,  Julianus. 

In  the  time  of  Conft^tme,  or  his  children,  two  juris-confulti 
compiled  two  codes;  from  their  authors  called  Gregorian,  and 
Hermogeman  code.  See  Code. 

La%>  Juftinian,  finding  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  almoft 

abohfhed  in  the  weft,  by  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  ;  refolved 
to  make  a  general  colledlion,  of  the  whole  Roman  jurifpru¬ 
dence;  and  committed  the  care  thereof  to  his  chancellor  Tnbo- 
nianus. 

That  minifter  executed  his  comm iffion  with  a  great  deal  of  dili¬ 
gence,  not  to  fay  precipitation:  a  new  code  was  finiflied  in  520, 
and  a  digefl  in  533.  See  Digest,  and  Code. 

The  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  abridgment  thereof,  containing 
the  full  principles  and  elements  of  law,  under  the  title  of  inftT- 
tutes.  See  Institutes.  j 

In  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  Juftinian  made  168  conftitutions, 
and  13  Edi<Sls;  which  made  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the  an- 
tient  law,  and  were  called  novels.  See  Novel. 

AH  thefe  together,  make  the  corpus  juris  civilis ,  or  body  of  the 
civil  law,  as  reduced,  by  order  of  Juftinian.  See  Corpus 
For  the  fpace  of  300  years,  this  fyftem  of  law  obtained  without 
any  innovation.  But  the  new  conftitutions  made  by  the  emne 
rors  from  time  to  time  at  length  occafioning  fome  alterations: 
the  emperor  Bafil,  and  Leo  his  fon,  compofed  a  new  body  of  the 
Roman  law,  chiefly  from  the  Juftinian,  in  the  Greek  hnguarre  • 
dividing  it  into  feven  volumes,  and  60  books ;  under  the  title  of 
Bafilica.  Fiom  which  tinie,  Juftiman’s  body  had  but  little  ere 
dit  in  the  eafl;  the  Bafilica  taking  place  of  it.  See  Basilicks  ~ 

In  the  weft,  the  civil  law  had  a  different  fortune:  it  is  ordinari¬ 
ly  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  there  known  till  the  year  600 ;  when 
LotharmsII.  finding  the  book  at  the  taking  ofMelphi,  a  town 
m  Naples  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pifaf  though  we 
find  it  quoted  in  feveral  Latin  works  long  before  Lotbarius  It  is 
true,  however  it  was  never  taught  publickly  till  the  twelfth  cen 
tury  ;  when  Irner.us  hrft  made  profeffion  of  it  at  Bologna  in 
1 128  ;  whence  ,t  was  carried  by  his  d.fciples  into  other  countne^ 
and  in  a  little  time  was  taught  in  all  the  univerfities.  * 

It  is  allowed  that  the  0222/  law  contains  all  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  equity;  and  that  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  form 

good 
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.good  feme,  and  found  judgment,  Hence,  though  m  /everal 
countries  it  has  no  other  authority  but  that  of  reafon,  and  jui  ice, 
it  is  yet  every  where  referred  to  for  authority,  and  is  that  alone 

taught  in  univerfities.  .  ... 

It  is  not  received  at  this  day  in  any  nation  without  iome  aiterati 
ons:  fometimes  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cuftoms;  and  often,  ordinances  and  ftatutes  cut  oft  a 

great  part  of  it.  , 

In  Turkey,  the  bafilicks  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy,  the  canon  law, 
and  cuftoms,  have  excluded  a  good  part  of  it.  In  Venice  cuftom 
hath  almoft  an  abfolute  government.  In  the  Milanefe,  the  feu¬ 
dal  law,  and  particular  cuftoms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  the  conftitutionsand  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to  pre¬ 
vail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is  efteemed  to  be 
the  municipal  law:  but  yet  many  parts  ol  it  are  there  grown  ob- 
folete 3  and"  others  are  altered,  either  by  the  canon  law,  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ufage. 

In  Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftri&nefs:  but  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum,  Lubecenfe,  or 
Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  it  hath 
fcarce  any  authority  at  all.  In  France  only  a  part  of  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  3  and  that  part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cuftomary  law . 
and  in  thofe  provinces  neareft  to  Italy,  as  a  municipal  written 
law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more  regarded  in 
France  j  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regulated  by  ordonnances  and 
edidts.  _ 

The  civil  law,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  conne&ed  with  the 
pis  regium  and  cuftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  Sederunt, 
part  of  the  regise  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts;  in  the  courts 
of  the  admiralty ;  and  in  the  two  univerfities:  yet  in  all  thefe 
reftrained  and  directed  by  the  common  law.  See  Law,  Com- 
mon -Law,  &c. 

Civi <L-Month.  See  the  article  Month. 

Civil  Obligation.  See  the  article  Obligation. 

Civil  War,  is  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate,  or  citizens 
of  the  fame  city.  See  War. 

Civil  Tear ,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of  time,  which 
every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed  within  its  own  dominions. 
See  Time. 

It  is  thus  called,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  natural  year ;  which 
is  meafured  exactly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See 
Year. 

Civilians  College.  See  the  article  College. 

CIVILISATION,  a  law,  or  judgment,  which  renders  a  criminal 
procels,  civil.  See  Civil,  fife. 

Civili/ation  is  performed  by  turning  the  information  into  an  in- 
queft,  or  vice  verfa,  See  Information;  Inquest,  fife. 
CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any  thing  that  is  in 
pofleflion  of  another ;  at  leaft  of  a  man’s  own.  See  Chal¬ 
lenge,  Possession,  fife.  See  alfo  Non-claim. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  claims :  as  claim  by  charter ,  by  defeent , 
by  acquifition ,  fife. 

Continual  Claim,  a  claim  made  from  time  to  time,  within  every 
year  and  day,  to  land,  or  other  thing,  which  on  fome  accounts, 
cannot  be  attained  without  danger. 

Thus,  if  I  am  diffeifed  of  land,  into  which,  though  I  have  a 
right,  I  do  not  enter  for  fear  of  being  beaten  3  I  am  to  hold  on  my 
right  of  entry  at  my  beft  opportunity  ;  by  approaching  as  near  as 
I  can,  once  every  year,  as  long  as  I  live  :  thus  I  leave  the  right 
of  entry  to  my  heir. 

Falfe  Claim.  See  the  article  False. 

<3>uit  Claim.  See  the  article  Quit. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE,  or  Chiaro-Scuro,  in  painting,  the  art  of 
diftributing  to  advantage,  the  lights  and  Ihadowsof  a  piece  3  both 
with  regard  to  the  leafing  of  the  eye,  and  the  effedt  of  the  whole 
compofition.  See  Light,  and  Shadow. 

Thus,  when  a  painter  gives  his  figures  a  ftrong  relievo,  loofens 
them  from  the  ground,  and  fets  them  free  from  each  other,  by 
the  management  of  his  lights  and  Ihadows  3  he  is  faid  to  under  - 
ftand  the  Clair-obfcure. 

The  Clair-obfcure  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions,  or  branches 
of  painting  3  the  whole  of  a  picture  being  refolvable  into  light 
and  Ihadow.  See  Painting. 

The  dodtrine  of  the  Clair-obfcure ,  will  come  under  the  following 
rules. — Light  may  either  be  confidered  with  regard  to  it  felf  3  to 
its  effedts  ;  the  place  wherein  it  is  diffufed  ;  or  its  ufe. 

For  the  ift,  light  is  either  natural ,  or  artificial. 

Natural ,  either  comes  immediately  from  the  fun,  which  is 
brisk,  and  its  colour  various,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day  ; 
or  it  is  that  of  a  clear  air  through  which  light  is  fpread,  and 
whofe  colour  is  a  little  bluilh  3  or  of  a  cloudy  air,  which  is  dark¬ 
er,  yet  reprefents  objects  in  their  genuine  colours  with  more  eafe 
to  the  eye. 

Artificial ,  proceeds  from  fire,  or  flame,  and  tinges  the  object  with 
its  own  colour  :  but  the  light  it  projedts,  is  very  narrow  and  con¬ 
fined. 

For  the  2d,  the  effedts  of  light  are  either  principal,  as  when  the 
rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of  a  body,  without  any  in- 
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terruption  ;  or  glancing,  as  when  it  Hides  along  bodies :  or  fecon- 
dary,  which  is  for  things  at  a  diftance. 

3.  For  the  place,  it  is  either  the  open  campaign,  which  makes 
objedts  appear  with  great  foftnefs  ;  or  an  inclofed  place  when* 
the  brightnefs  is  more  vivid,  its  diminution  more  hafty,  and  its 
extremes  more  abrupt. 

4.  For  the  ufe,  or  application :  the  light  of  the  fun  is  always 
to  be  fuppofed  without,  and  over-againft  the  pidture ;  that  it 
may  heighten  the  foremoft  figures  3  the  luminaries  themfelves 
never  appearing,  in  regard  the  beft  colours  cannot  exprefs 
them.  The  chief  light  is  to  meet  on  the  chief  group,  and  as 
much  as  poflible  on  the  chief  figure  of  the  fubjedt.  The  light  is 
to  be  purfued  over  the  great  parts,  without  being  crofted,  or  in¬ 
terrupted  with  little  Ihadows.  The  full  force  of  the  principal 
light  to  be  only  in  one  part  of  the  piece  3  taking  care  never  to 
make  two  contrary  lights.  Nor  to  be  fcrupuloufly  confined  to 
one  univerfal  light  3  but  to  fuppofe  other  acceflory  ones,  as  the 
opening  the  clouds,  fSc.  toloofen  fome  things,  and  produce  other 
agreeable  effedts.  Laftly,  the  light  to  be  different,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  things  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedts  which  receive  it.  For  Ihadows  :  they  are  diftinguilh- 
ed,  1 9,  into  thofe  formed  on  the  bodies  themfelves,  by  their  pro¬ 
per  relievos.  2°,  Thofe  made  by  adjacent  bodies:  thofe  that 
make  parts  of  any  whole  3  and  the  different  effedt,  according  to 
the  difference  of  places. 

For  the  firft,  fince  the  different  effedts  of  lights  only  appear  by 
Ihadows,  their  degrees  muft  be  well  managed.  The  place  which 
admits  no  light,  and  where  the  colours  are  loft,  mull  be  bark¬ 
er  than  any  part  that  has  relievo,  and  difpofed  in  the  front. 
The  reflex,  or  return  of  the  light,  brings  with  it  a  colour 
borrowed  from  the  fubjedt  that  refledts  it  3  and  flies  off  at  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  angle,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  refledhng  body, 
with  regard  to  the  luminous  one  :  hence  its  effedt  muff  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  colour,  and  in  force;  according  to  the  difpofitions 
of  bodies.  Deepenings,  which  admit  not  of  any  light,  or 
reflex,  muft  never  meet  on  the  relievo  of  any  member  of  any 
great  elevated  part  3  but  in  the  cavities  or  joints  of  bodies,  the 
folds  of  draperies,  &c.  And  to  find  cccafions  for  introducing 
great  Ihadows  to  ferve  for  the  repofe  of  the  fight,  and  the  loofen- 
ing  of  things  3  inftead  of  many  little  Ihadows,  which  have  a 
pitiful  effedt. 

For  the  2d,  the  Ihadows  made  by  bodies,  are  either  in  plain  and 
fmooth  places,  or  on  the  earth  3  wherein  they  are  deeper  than 
the  bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  receiving  lefs  reflex  light ;  yet 
ftill  diminilh  as  they  depart  further  from  their  caufe  3  or  on  the 
neighbouring  bodies,  where  they  are  to  follow  the  form  of  the 
faid  bodies,  according  to  their  magnitude  and  pofition,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  light. 

For  the  3d,  In  Ihadows  that  have  parts,  the  painter  muft  ob- 
ferve  to  take  for  a  light  in  a  Ihadowed  place,  the  teint,  or  luftr® 
of  the  light  part ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  Ihadow  in  the 
lightened  part,  the  teint,  or  luftre  in  the  Ihadow  3  to  make  an 
agreeable  affemblage  of  colour,  Ihadow,  and  reflex  in  the  Iha¬ 
dowed  part  3  but  without  interrupting  the  great  maffes  of  Iha¬ 
dow  :  to  avoid  forming  little  things  in  the  Ihadow,  as  not  being 
perceived,  unlefs  clofely  looked  at  5  and  to  work,  as  it  were,  in 
the  general,  and  at  one  fight :  never  to  fet  the  ftrong  Ihadows 
againft  the  lights,  without  foftening  the  harlh  contrail  by  the 
help  of  fome  intermediate  colour  :  though  the  mals  of  light  may 
be  placed  either  before  or  behind  that  of  the  Ihadow  5  yet  ought 
it  to  be  fo  difpofed,  as  to  illumine  the  principal  parts  of  the  fub- 
jedt. 

For  the  4th,  the  effedts  of  Ihadows  are  different,  as  the  place 
is  either  wide  or  fpacious  3  as  in  thofe  coming  immediately  from 
the  fun,  which  are  very  fenfible,  and  their  extremes  pretty  ab¬ 
rupt  3  from  the  ferene  air,  which  are  fainter  and  more  fweet ; 
from  the  dark  air,  which  appear  more  diffufed,  and  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  3  and  thofe  from  an  artificial  light,  which  makes  the 
Ihadows  deep,  and  their  edges  abrupt ;  or  as  it  is  more  narrow 
and  confined,  where  the  lights  coming  from  the  fame  place 
make  the  Ihadow  more  ftrong,  and  the  reflex  lefs  fenfible.  See 
Colouring. 

Clair-Obscure,  Chiaro-scuro,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  defign  con- 
fifting  only  of  two  colours  3  ordinarily  black  and  white,  fome¬ 
times  black  and  yellow.  See  Camieu. 

Or,  it  is  a  defign  only  walhed  with  one  colour ;  the  Ihadows 
being  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  the  lights  heightened  up 
with  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours,  taken  off  at 
twice  3  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 
in  prints. 

The  word  Clair-obfcure  is  a  compound  of  two  others.  Clair  is 
ufed  among  the  French  for  thofe  parts  of  a  painting  which  re- 
fledt  the  moft  light  3  and  comprehends  not  only  the  lights  them¬ 
felves,  but  alfo  thofe  colours  that  are  luminous.  By  obfeure,  is 
meant  not  only  all  the  Ihades,  but  alfo  all  the  colours  that  are 
dusky.  See  Colour. 

CLAMEA  admittenda  in  itinere  per  atturnatum ,  is  a  writ  whereby 
the  king  commands  the  juftice  in  eyre  to  admit  a  perfon’s  Claim 
by  an  attorney,  who  being  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice,  can¬ 
not  come  in  perfon. 

CLAMOR, 
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CLAMOR,  or  Clameur  de  Haro,  a  popular  term  in  the  French 

^WS’  ™P°rtin?a  Ca-mp  amt’  n°r  Cry’  w,lereby  any  one  implores 
the  affiftance  of  jurtice  againft  the  oppreffion  of  another.  See 
Haro. 

CLAMP,  in  a  (hip,  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to  a  mart,  or  yard, 

Mast?8  preVent  the  wood  *»<»  burfting.  See 

Clamp  alfo  denotes  a  little  piece  of  wood,  in  form  of  a  wheel ; 
ufed  inftead  of  a  pulley  in  a  mortice. 

C^t??t?,IfN,<?lm"Vr?1?i?ry>  {f‘‘7'WllCn  3  P‘eCe  0f  b°ard  ^  fitted 
With  the  srain,  to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board  crofs  the 

gram  ;  the  firft  board  ts  faid  to  be  rfan^.-Thus  the  ends  of  ta- 

bles  are  commonly  clamped,  to  preferve  them  from  warping 

CLAMP-NAtLs,  are  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fade,,  on  clam  in 

building  and  repairing  of  fhips.  See  Nai  r  ^ 

CLANCULARII,  a  feet  of  anabaptifts,  who  denied  the  neceffity 
of  making  any  open  profeffion  of  the  faith;  and  taught  that  a 

private  one  would  be  fufficent.  See  Anabaptist. 

ih^h^feV  ft-  CaB  Cl1'  hr,u‘mi;  ^Agardner,,  from  the  places 
they  chofe  to  affemble  in  inftead  of  churches  F 

CLkAN?dSTI?fE  *  ^7nthlng  d°ne  fec^7 ' -d  without  the 
knowledge  of  fome  of  the  parties  interefted  in  it. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  prepofition  clam,  of  claudo,  I 

lnut,  or  jtAsf/jUtf,  furtum,  theft. 

Thus,  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  clandejline,  when  performed 
without  the  publication  of  banns,  the  confent  of  parents,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary.— -The  council  of  Trent,  and  the 
French  ordonnances  annul  all  clandejline  marriages.  See  Mar¬ 
CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage,  or  ftate  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe;  called  alfo  a  gonorrhoea.  See  Venereal  Difeafe ,  and 
Gonorrhjea.  j 

Dr.  Cockburn,  and  others  after  him,  will  have  the  dap  to  con- 
lift  in  an  ulceration  of  the  mouths  of  the  glands  of  the  urethra 
in  men,  and  of  the  glandular  lacunae  in  women  ;  occasioned  by 
the  infinnation  of  an  acrimonious,  purulent  matter,  contra&ed 
from  an  infeded  perfon  in  adu  coitus. 

From  thefe  glands,  fifties,  or  gleets  alharp,  corrofive  matter,  ac¬ 
companied  with  heat  of  urine,  chordee,  &c.  which  makes  what 
is  ufually  termed  the  firft  ftage  of  the  diftemper.  See  Chordee 
&c.  ’ 

A  clap  appears  fometimes  fooner,  and  other  times  later,  though 
generally  in  about  three  or  four  days  after  the  infedion  is  received  ; 
anddifcoversitfelf  by  the  running,  &c.  of  the  penis,  with  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  glans,  or  nut  of  the  yard. 

If  the  perfon  be  affected  with  a  phimofis,  or  paraphimofis;  if  the 
running  be  of  a  thin  confiftence,  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  and 
in  great  quantity,  and  the  tefticles  fwelled,  it  is  ufually  termed  a 
gonorrhoea  virulenta ;  and  the  dap  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  fecond 
ftage.  See  Phimosis. 

Some  authors  think,  that  in  this  degree,  or  ftage,  the  infection 
has  reached  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  the  veficuke  feminales  3 
others  infift,  that  the  fymptoms  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
running,  or  virus,  being  more  corrofive;  and  by  that  means  ir 
ritating  and  inflaming  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  cure  of  a  dap  confifts  in  proper  evacuations,  as  calomel- 
purgatives,  refrigerant  emulfions,  powders,  &c.  turbith-emeticks, 
and  laftly,  proper  terebinths,  tdc.  to  which  fome  add  decodions 
of  the  lignum  vitae,  &c.  As  to  externals,  they  are  generally 
comprehended  under  the  form  of  fomentations,  cataplafms,  li¬ 
niments,  and  lotions. 

Late  authors,  and  efpecially  Dr.  Cockburn,  have  infilled  on  the 
cure  of  a  clap  by  a  particular  injection,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
other  medicine. — This  has  given  a  handle  to  quacks,  who,  by 
affeding  to  do  the  fame  by  their  injections,  generally  check  the 
running,  and  make  a  confirmed  pox. 

Turbith-mineral,  calomel,  &c.  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  take  effed  by  way  of  alteratives, 
have  been  lately  much  commended  as  to  fuccefs.  Mercurial 
unguents,  ufed  in  fmall  quantities,  fo  as  not  to  raife  a  falivation, 
are  faid  to  cure  all  the  ftages  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  this  practice 
is  ufual  in  Montpelier,  bY.  See  Salivation,  Mercury, 
tdc. 

Mr.  Becket,  in  the  Philofophical  ‘Tranfiadions ,  attempts  to  Ihew, 
that  the  difeafe  we  now  call  a  dap ,  is  the  fame  with  that  our 
forefathers  called  a  burning ,  or  brenning ;  under  which  name  it 
was  known  feveral  hundred  years  before  the  commonly  fuppofed 
origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe;  and  that  the  appellation  brenning 
&c.  was  only  difeontinued  as  that  of  clap  commenced. 

In  a  MS.  as  old  as  Henry  IV.  Arden,  chirurgeon  to  that  prince 
defines  brenning  to  be  a  certain  inward  heat  and  excoriation  of 
the  urethra;  which  Mr.  Becket  obferves,  gives  us  a  perfed  idea 
of  what  we  now  call  a  clap.  For  frequent  diffedions  of  fuch  as 
have  laboured  under  that  difeafe,  have  made  it  evident,  that  the 
urethra  is  excoriated  by  the  virulency  of  the  matter  they  receive 
from  the  infeded  woman:  which  excoriation,  or  ulceration,  he 
adds,  is  not  confined  to  the  oftiola,  or  mouths  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  urethra,  as  has  been  lately  imagined ;  but  may  e- 
qually  attack  any  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  heat,  or  burning  which  fuch  perfons  feel  in  making  water, 
is  a  confequence  of  this  excoriation  of  the  urethra;  the  falts  con- 
Vol.  I.  Nv  XXX. 
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tained  in  the  urine  pricking  and  irritating  the  nervous  fibrilhe  of 
the  urethra,  thus  diverted  of  its  natural  membrane.  See  Burn- 

T  xt 
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CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms;  thus  called  from  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  See  King  at 
arms. 

Lionel,  third  fon  of  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife  the  honour 
of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  was  hereupon  created  duke 
of  Clarence;  which  dukedom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  he  made  this  herald,  who  properly  belonged  to  the 
duke,  a  king  at  arms;  naming  him  clarencieux  in  French  and 
clarencius  in  Latin.  See  Herald. 

His  office  is  to  marfhal,  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the 
lower  nobility;  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  fouth-fide  of  Trent:  whence  he  is  alfo  called  furroy,  or  Couth- 
roy,  m  contradiftindion  to norroy.  See  Norroy. 

CLARET,*  or  Clairet,  pale  red ,  a  name  which  the  French 
give  to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep,  or  hieh  co¬ 
lour.  See  Wine.  ° 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  clair,  clear,  bright,  tranfparent. 
Claret,  Claretum,  in  the  antient  pharmacy,  was  a  kind  of 
wine  fweetened  with  fugar,  and  impregnated  with  aromatics ; 
ometimes  alio  called  hippocras ,  or  vinum  hippocratlcum ;  becaufe 
fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  preferred  by  Hippocrates.  See  Hip¬ 
pocras. 

It  has  its  name  claret,  from  its  being  clarified  by  percolation 
through  a  flannel  bag,  called  manica  hlppocratis.  See  Hippocra¬ 
tes’s  Sieve. 

CLARICORD,  or  Manlcord ,  a  mufical  inftrument,  in  form  of  a 
fpinett.  See  Spinett. 

It  has  49  or  50  keys,  and  70  ftrings,  which  bear  on  five  bridges; 

e  rft  whereof  is  the  higheft,  the  reft  diminifhing  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  ftrings  are  in  unifon  ;  their  number  bein<r 
greater  than  that  of  the  flops.  & 

i>nernarr  ht7  ™ortifes  for  PaffinS  the  jacks,  armed  with 

little  brafs  hooks,  which  flop  and  raife  the  chords  in  lieu  of  the 

feather  ufed  in  virginals  and  fpinetts.  But  what  diftinguifhes  it 
moil,  is,  that  the  ftrings  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which 

J"en,  er  t(ie  found  the Tweeter;  and  deaden  itfo,  as  that  it  cannot 
be  heard  to  any  confiderable  diftance. 

Hence  fome  call  it  th  q  dumb  fpinett whence  it  comes  to  be  par- 
ticularly  m  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to  play,  and  are  un- 
wi  ling  to  difturb  the  filenceof  the  dormitory. 

The  clan  cord  is  more  antient  than  either  the  fpinett  or  harpfi- 

^kaSsSsb/c^'Ser’  Wh°’  — W  gives  4 

CLARIFICAT1°N  in  chymiftry,  the  aft  of  clearing,  orfinino- 

Refining.^0111  "  ^  See  Purifica™n,  and 

Clarification  is  performed  by  ebullition,  defpumation,  and  cola- 
ture  orffttration  See  Despumation,  Ebullition,  foV. 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  juices,  decodions  and  fyrups, which 

afterV  l  T 0r  by  PaffinS  them  through  a  ftrainer, 
aftei  having  beat  them  up  into  a  froth  with  the  whites  of  eggs  ; 

of  7lfb0USParts  of  the  eggs  entangling  the  thick  grofs  particles 
of  the  liquor  retain  them  in  the  ftrainer.  See  Filtration 
Sometimes  the  mixture  is  boiled;  by  which  means,  the  eggs  en- 
angle  the  groffer  parts,  and  carry  them  up  to  the  top  in  ftough 
feum  ;  which  is  either  taken  off  with  a  fpoon,  or  feparated  jbv  a 
flannel  bag,  as  before,  called  Hippocrates’s  Jleeve.  See  Hippocra- 

“nh°d  \  by  the  li(luor  ftand  in  a  convenient 

i  gr0irf  partides  fettle*  See  Residence,  fov. 

In  diftilled  waters,  &c. .  which  have  a  milky  hue,  or  are  turbid, 

is  generally  effeded  with  fine  fugar,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quan- 

tity  of  allum ;  which  will  bear  down  the  oily  parts,  and  leave 
the  reft  clear.  See  Depuration. 

Many  liquors  are  clarified  by  palling  them  through  a  thick  brown 
paper;  among  others,  hippocras,  hydromeJ,  bV.  See  Hydro- 

fIEL’  ir  "^be  ^ntdents  clarified  their  wines  by  pouring  them 
rom  oft  the  lees,  into  another  barrel,  through  a  tin  ftrainer. 
ft  me  and  delicate  wines  are  ufually  clarified  with  ichthyocolla 
or  fifh-glue :  the  thicker  wines  with  omelette,  or  whites  of  eges 

SechrSee  w“m “ ^  P°Uring  ^ a 4 

It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe  that  either  fi(h-glue,  or  omelette,  can  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  ;  f, nee  both  the  one  and  the  other  fall 
down  with  the  lees,  without  producing  any  ill  eftea.  That 
which  makes  wines  unwholfome,  is  not  the  clarifying  by  thefe 
innocent  means,  but  the  m.xtures  and  fophifticatiohs  of  the  vin 

nets,  to  make  them  brisk,  and  bring  them  to  life  again  after  the 

fret;  which is  done i  with  aqua  vitas,  fpices,  pigeons  dung,  bV 
leTsoGfr^  whites  of  eggs  and  fugar  beat  mgether. 

have  the  fame  efTeft.  I,  is  fxLdi„rfy  efe  qu‘ntdFe‘,ce  °f barley 
by  adding  to  it,  during  the  time  of  w  c  eareb  and  ^rcngthened, 
fpirit.  See  Malt  Liquor,  Bleb,  'Jjermentat'on>  ardent 
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CLARIGATIO,  or  Clarigation,  in  the  law  of  nations,  a 
loud,  clear  call,  or  fummons  made  to  an  enemy,  to  deman 
faction  for  fome  injury  received,  in  defeat  whereof,  recour  e  wi 
be  had  to  reprifals.  See  Reprisals. 

Clarigatio  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  the  Gree  s  ca  , 
aylpom^ia. — Though  Naude  ufes  the  word  in  a  fomew  at  1  - 
ferent  manner.  ‘  Reprifals,  fays  he,  fignify  the  fame  zsfngno- 

*  rationed  Budczo ,  aut  clarigationes  Hermolao :  for,  as  to  the  ree 

<  word  androlepfia ,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  pignorandi  pote  - 

*  Jlas.  See  Androlepsy. 

CLARION,*  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whole  tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone 
acuter  and  fhriller  than  the  common  trumpet.  See  Trumpet. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  C latino ,  of  the  Latin 
Clarus ,  by  reafon  of  the  clearnefs  of  its  found. 

Nicod  fays,  the  Clarion ,  as  now  ufed  among  the  Moors  and 
Portuguefe,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors,  fer  vedanciently 
for  a  treble  to  feveral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  only  ufed  among  the  cavalry  and  the  marines. 
Clarion,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  reprefented  in  Tab.  Heraldry , 
fig.  36. — He  bears  ruby,  three  Clarions  topaz  ;  being  the  arms 
of  the  earl  of  Bath,  by  the  name  of  Granville. 

Guillim  takes  thefe  Clarions  to  be  a  kind  of  old-fafhioned  trum¬ 
pets  ;  but  others  rather  think,  they  reprefent  the  rudder  of  a 
{hip  ;  others  a  reft  for  a  lance. 

CLARO-OBSCURO.  See  Clair-Obscure. 

CLARY  WATER.  See  the  article  Water. 

CLASP-NAILS.  See  the  article  Nails. 

CLASPERS,  in  botany,  are  tendrils,  threads,  or  ligaments  of  a 
middle  nature  between  that  of  a  root,  and  trunk ;  whereby 
fhrubs,  and  other  lefler  plants,  take  hold  of  trees,  or  other  things 
near  them,  for  their  fupport,  CA.  '  See  Capreolus. 

The  wifdom  of  the  creator  is  very  confpicuous,  in  this  provifion 
for  fome  fpecies  of  plants,  which  need  it ;  as,  ivy,  vines,  bryony, 
CA.  See  CaPREOLATEE. 

The  contrivance  is  various  in  various  fubjedfts.  Malpighi  ob- 
ferves  that  the  Clafpcrs  of  ivy  are  roundilh,  and  covered  with 
hair  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  yield  a  glutinous  tere- 
binthine  humour,  by  means  whereof  they  adhere  clofely  to 
ftones,  CA.  Nature,  he  adds,  ufes  no  lefs  artifice  in  the  vitis 
canadenfis. 

Clafpers  ferve  fometimes  for  fupport  only  ;  as  thofe  of  the  vine, 
bryony,  CA.  whofe  branches  being  long,  {lender,  and  brittle, 
would  be  weighed  down  by  their  own  load,  and  that  of  their 
fruit ;  but  for  thefe  Clafpers ,  which  by  a  natural  fpire,  or  circum¬ 
volution,  catch  hold  of  any  adjacent  body. 

Clafpers  fometimes  alfo  ferve  for  a  fupply  of  juice  ;  as  in  the 
trunk-roots  of  ivy,  which  being  a  tall  plant,  and  of  a  compadi 
fubftance,  the  fap  would  not  be  fufficiently  furnilhed  to  the 
upper  fprouts,  without  this  expedient. 

Clafpers  alfo  fometimes  ferve  for  Habiliment,  as  thofe  of  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  for  propagation,  as  thofe  of  camomile ;  and  for  (hade, 
Habiliment,  and  propagation  altogether,  as  thofe  of  ftrawberries. 
CLASS,*  Classis,  a  diftribution  of  perfons,  or  things,  ranged 
according  to  their  merit,  value,  or  nature.  See  Rank,  CA. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  CtaJJis,  derived  by  fome  from 
the  Greek  kaMu,  congrego,  convoco ;  a  Clafs  being  nothing  but 
a  multitude,  affembled  apart.  See  Classic. 

Class  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  diftindtion  among  fcholars ;  who 
are  diftributed  into  feveral  Claffes ,  or  forms,  according  to  their 
capacities,  and  attainments. 

Quintilian  ufes  the  word  Claffis  in  this  fenfe,  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  injlitutiones. 

CLASSIC,  Classical,  a  term  chiefly  applied  to  authors  read  in 
the  Claffes ,  at  fchools,  and  who  are  in  great  authority  there. 
See  School,  and  Class. 

In  this  fenfe,  Aquinas,  and  the  matter  of  the  fentences,  are  claf- 
fic  authors  in  the  fchool  divinity ;  Ariftotle,  in  philofophy  ;  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Virgil  in  the  humanities. — Aulus  Gellius  ranks  among 
clajfic  authors,  Cicero,  Caefar,  Salluft,  Virgil,  Horace,  CA.  b 
The  term  clajfic '  feems  properly  applicable  only  to  authors  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the  Auguftan  a°-e, 
when  the  Latin  was  in  its  perfection.  See  Latin. 

It  appears  to  have  taken  its  rife  hence,  that  an  eftimate  of  every 
perfon’s  eftate  being  appointed  by  Servius  Tullus,  he  divided  the 
Roman  people  into  fix  bands,  which  he  called  claffes. — The  eftate 
of  thofe  of  the  firft  claffis  was  not  to  be  under  200  pounds-  and. 
thefe,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  called  claffes,  clafftci. 

Hence,  alfo,  authors  of  the  firft  rank,  came  to  be  called  claffes: 
all  the  reft  were  faid  to  be  infra  clajfem. 

he  firft  claffis,  again,  was  fubdivided  into  centuries  ;  making 
our  core  centuries  of  footmen,  and  eighteen  of  horfemen.  See 
Century.  b 

Each  claffis  confifted,  one  half  of  the  younger  fort,  who  were 
o  ma  e  war  abroad ;  and  the  other  of  old  men,  who  ftaid  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  citv 

CLAUDENDA  Curia.  See  the  artirlp  Ptttjta 

CLAVELLATI  darts.  See  the  S  r 

CLAVICULAR  channel  bones  n  an^nnf'T  'f  II  h  r 

tuate  at  the  bafis  of  the  neck  ZIP  u  7  a  0°"^.  t 
a  ,na  ,,  r  C1C’  and  atop  of  the  breaft.— See  Tab. 

Thorax  &c  '  ^  n‘  3*  ^ee  the  articles  Neck, 

They  are  about  half  a  foot  loner,  of  th^  hum  r  c  c 
and  a  little  bent  at  each  end,  and’, hat  d®“ 
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like  the  letter  S ;  and  are  thus  called,  as  being  the  kevs 
of  the  thorax.  5  * 

Their  inner  fubftance  isfpongy;  whence  they  are  brittle,  eafilv 
broke,  and  eafily  coalefcing  again.— They  are  joined  ’to  the 
acromium  of  the  fcapula  per  fynchondrofin ;  and  on  the  fore¬ 
part,  per  arthrodiam,  to  a  finus  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  fternum. 

Their  ufe  is,  to  fix  the  fcapulae  with  the  fternum  and  the  arms 

prerent  them  fr0m  fliPPinS  to°  forward  uP°n  the  thorax.’ 

CLA  VIS,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englifh  writers  for  a 
key.  See  Key. 

CLAUSE,  an  article,  or  particular  ftipulation  in  a  contra#  •  a 
charge,  or  condition  in  a  teftament,  CA. 

We  fay  a  derogatory  claufe ,  penal  claufe,  faving  claufe ,  codicillary 
clauje ,  & c.  See  Derogatory,  CA. 

CLAUSIT  extremum  diem.  See  the  article  Diem. 

CLAUSTRAL  Prior.  See  the  article  Prior. 

CLAUSUM  Fregit,  an  action  of  trcfpafs;  thus  called,  by  reafon 
the  writ  demands  the  perfon  fummoned  to  anfwer  to  quare  clau- 
fum fregit,  of  the  plaintiff,  why  he  committed  fuch  a  trefpafs  > 
See  Trespass.  r  * 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  a  band,  or  fillet  of  purpk,  worn  on  the 
breaft  by  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights,  more  or  lefs  broad, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon ;  from  the  proportions  of 
which  arofe  the  difference  of  tunica  augufliclavia ,  and  laticlavia. 
See  Laticlavia,  CA. 

This  ornament,  according  to  fome,  was  called  clams,  nail,  as 
being  ftudded  with  little  round  plates  of  gold,  or  filver,  like  the 
heads  of  nails.  Cantelius  maintains,  that  the  clavus  confifted  of 
a  kind  of  purple  flowers,  fewed  upon  the  fluff. 

Clavus,  in  medicine,  a  name  phyficians  give  to  a  {hooting  pain 
in  the  head,  commonly  fi tuate  a  little  above  the  eyes,  viz.  on 
the  finus  frontalis ;  and  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  boring  of  the  head 
through  with  an  augre ;  whence  the  name.  In  fome  it  is  only 
in  one,  ,and  in  others  in  both  fides. 

It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  an  ague,  or  an  intermit¬ 
ting  fever;  its  periockof  coming  or  going,  being  ufually  regular 
or  ftated.  In  fome  it  is  quotidian,  in  others  tertian.  See  Fever. 
The  cure  confifts  in  giving  an  emetic  a  little  before  the  fit,  and 
after,  confirming  it  with  a  proper  .quantity  of  the  cortex  CA. 
as  in  intermitting  fevers:  thougirbleeding  and  diaphoretics  fome¬ 
times  effedl  a  cure  without  other  aftiftants. 

A  pain  like  to  this,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  fometimes  attacks 
hyfterical  perfons ;.  which  by  Dr,  Sydenham  is  termed  clavus 
hyflericus.  See  Hysteric. 

Clavus  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  a  callus  formed  on  the  toes- 
popularly  called  a  corn.  See  Ca  l  l  us. 

Clavi  arife  from  a  too  great  compreftion  of  the  cutis;  which  by 
this  means  hardens,  and  forms  it felf  into  a  knot.  The  cure  is 
by  firft  foftening  them,  as  with  emplaft.  de  ranis  cum  mercurio, 
or  mynficht.  galban.  crocat.  with  fal  ammoniac;  and  then  pluck¬ 
ing  thr«m  up.  A  piece  of  raw  beef,  applied  in  manner  of  a  plaifter 
and  frequently  fhifted,  is  found  to  diffipate  them  in  a  little  time  * 

CLAWS.— Elks  Claws.  See  the  article  Elk. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  foft  vifeous  earth,  found  in  various 
places,  and  ufed  fpr  various  purpofes,  of  feveral  kinds  and  pro¬ 
perties.  See  Earth,  Soil,  CA.  j  £, 

Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  Pbihfophical  Tranfafiions,  gives  us  a  table  of 
twenty -two  feveral  clays  found  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  five  whereof  he  calls  ° 

Pure,  i.e.  fuch  as  are  foft,  like  butter,  to  the  teeth,  with  little 
or  no  grittinefs  in  them,  viz.  i.  Fuller’s  earth,  which  he  diftin- 
guifhes  by  its  colour  into  yellowifh,  brown,  and  white.  See  Ful¬ 
lers  Earth.  2.  Boles.  See  Bole.  3.  Pale'yellovv  clay. 
Cowfbot  clay.  5.  Dark  blue  clay ,  or  marie.  See  M’arle.— 
The  other  feven teen  .  1  "U 

Impure-,  whereof  eight  are  harfti  and  dufty  when  dry :  as,  1 
Creta,  or  milk-white  clay.  2.  Potters  pale  yellow  clay.  ■  o 
Blue  potters  clay.  4.  Blue'  clay  wherein  is  found  ; the- aftrortes." 
5.  Yellow  clay.  6.  Fine  red  day.  7.  Soft  chdlkV'  Blue  clay. 

8.  Soft  chalky  red  clay.  •  - -  >  <1  L.  • 

Three  are  ftony  when  dry,  viz..  1.  A  red  ftony-r/m-  -g  A  blue 
ftony  clay.  3.  A  white  ftony  clay.  *  .  ? 

Three  are  mixed  with  fand,  or  pebbles,  viz.  1.  A  yellow  loam. 
2.  A  red  fandy  clay.  3.  A  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind. 
Laftly,  three  are  mixed  with  flat  or  thin  fand,  glittering  With 
ntica  viz.  I.  Crouch  white  clay.  2.  Grey  or  bluifh  tobacco- 
pipe  clay.  3.  A  red  day.  See  S;and,  UY. 

CL  A  YES,  in  fortification,  are  wattles  made  with  {lakes,  inter¬ 
wove  with  oziers,  &c.  to  cover. lodgments.  See  Hurdles. 

CLAYING,  of  Land.  See  Manuring. 

CLEAR,  in  building,  is  fometimes  ufed  among  the  workmen  for 
the  infide  work  of  a  houie,  CA.  See  House,  CA.  * 

Clear  Idea ,  or  Notion.  See  the  articles  Notion,  and  Idea. 

CLEARING  of  Liquors.  See  Clarification. 

CLECHE,*  or  Clechy,  in  heraldry,  is  explained  by  Guillim  as 
an  ordinary  open  to  the  light,  or  pierced  through  with  another  in¬ 
ner  one  of  the  fame  figure;  e.gr.  when  a  crols  appears  as  if  char¬ 
ged  with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  field  ;  or  as  if 
the  field  appeared  through  the  apertures  thereof. 

*  The  word  is  French,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  clef  ley;  the 
ends  of  the  crofs  being  thought  to  bear  fome  refemblanee  to  the 
bowls  of  the  antient  keys. 


But 
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But  Colombiere,  and  fome  other  writers,  will  have  this  piercing 
to  be  only  a  circumftance  of  the  crofs  Clecbe,  and  call  it  by  the 
name  vuide,  voided.  rI'he  thing  that  denominates  it  Clecbe ,  is 
its  fpreading  from  the  centre  towards  the  extremities,  which  are 
very  wide,  and  end  in  an  angle  in  the  middle ;  as  in  the  figure 
reprefented  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  37. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divination  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  See  Divination. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  kawJW,  which  fignifies  two 
things,  rumor ,  a  report,  and  avis,  a  bird  :  In  the  firft  fenfe, 
Cledonifm  fhould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from  words 
occafionally  uttered.— Cicero  obferves,  that  the  Pythagoreans 
made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words  of  the  Gods,"  but  of 
thofe  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  believed  the  pronouncing  of  cer¬ 
tain  words,  v.  gr.  incendium ,  at  a  meal,  very  unhapppy.— Thus, 
inftead  of  prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  domicilium ;  and  to  avoid 
erirtnyes ,  faid  eumenides. 

In  the  fecond  fenfe,  Cledonism  Ihouldfeem  a  divination  drawn 
from  birds}  the  fame  with  orinthomantia.  See  Orintho- 

MANCY. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  a  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines 
of  a  fong,  which  fihews  the  tone,  or  key  in  which  the  piece  is  to 
begin. — Or,  it  is  a  letter  marked  on  any  line,  which  explains 
and  gives  the  name  to  all  the  reft.  See  Key. 

Anciently,  every  line  had  a  letter  marked  for  a  Clef:  now  a 
letter  on  one  line  fuffices ;  fince  by  this  all  the  reft  are  known } 
reckoning  up  and  down  in  the  order  of  the  letters. 

It  is  called  the  Clef  q.  d.  key,  becaufe  hereby  we  know  the  names 
of  all  the  other  lines  and  fpaces ;  and  confequently  the  quantity 
of  every  degree,  or  interval.  See  Note. 

But  becaufe  every  note  in  the  odtave  is  called  a  key ,  though  in  a- 
nother  fenfe,  this  letter  marked,  is  called  in  a  particular  manner 
the  ftgned  Clef-,  becaufe  being  written  on  any  line,  it  not  only 
figns  and  marks  that  one,  but  explains  all  the  reft.. 

By  Clef  therefore,  for  diftindfion-fake,  we  mean  that  letter 
figned  on  a  line,  which  explains  the  reft  ;  and  by  key  the  princi¬ 
pal  note  of  a  fong,  in  which  the  melody  clofes.  See  Key. 
There  are  three  of  thefe  figned  Clefs ,  c ,  f  g.  The  clef  of  the 
higheft  part  in  a  fong,  called  treble ,  or  alt ,  is£  fet  on  the  fecond 
line  counting  upwards.  The  clef  of  the  bals,  or  the  loweft  part, 
is f  on  the  fourth  line  upwards :  tor  all  the  other  mean  parts,  the 
Clef  is  c ,  fometimes  on  one,  fometimes  on  another  line.  Indeed, 
fome  that  are  really  mean  parts,  are  fometimes  fet  with  the  g 
Clef  See  Bass,  £3V. 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  ordinary  fignature  of 
Clefs  bear  little  refemblance  to  thofe  letters.  Mr.  Malcolm 
thinks  it  would  be  well  if  we  ufed  the  letters  themfelves.  Kepler 
takes  a  world  of  pains,  to  fhew  that  the  common  fignatures  are 
only  corruptions  of  the  letters  they  reprefent.  See  their  figure 
among  the  other  Characters  of  mufick. 

The  Clefs  are  always  taken  fifths  to  one  another  :  that  is,  the 
Clef  f  is  loweft,  c  a  fifth  above  it,  and  g  a  fifth  above  c. 

When  the  place  of  the  Clef  is  changed,  which  is  not  frequent  in 
the  mean  Clef  it  is  with  defign  to  make  the  fyftem  comprehend 
as  many  notes  of  the  fong  as  poflible,  and  fo  to  have  the  fewer 
notes  above  or  below  it.  If  then  there  be  many  lines  above  the 
Clef  and  few  below  it,  this  purpofe  is  anfwered  by  placing  the 
Clef  in  the  firft  or  fecond  line :  if  there  be  many  notes  below  the 
Clef  it  is  placed  lower  in  the  fyftem.  In  effedl,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  other  notes  to  the  clef  note,  the  particular  fy¬ 
ftem  is  taken  differently  in  the  fcale,  the  clefYmo  making  one  in 
all  the  variety.  See  Scale. 

But  ftill,  in  whatever  line  of  the  particular  fyftem  any  Clef  is 
found,  it  muft  be  underftood  to  belong  to  the  fame  of  the  general 
fyftem,  and  to  be  the  fame  individual  note  or  found  in  the  fcale. 
By  this  conftant  relation  of  Clefs ,  we  learn  how  to  compare  the 
feveral  particular  fyftemsof  the  feveral  parts;  and  know  how  they 
communicate  in  the  fcale,  i.  e.  which  lines  are  unifon,  and 
which  not :  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  each  part  has  certain 
bounds,-  within  which  another  muft  never  come.  Some  notes 
of  the  treble,  v.  gr.  may  be  lower  than  fome  of  the  mean  parts, 
or  even  of  the  bafs.  To  put  together  therefore  in  one  fyftem  all 
the  parts  of  a  compofition  written  feparately,  the  notes  of  each 
part  muft  be  placed  at  the  fame  diftances  above  and  below  the 
proper  Clef  as  they  ftand  in  the  feparate  fyftem  ;  and  becaufe  all 
the  notes  that  are  confonant,  (or  heard  together)  muft  ftand  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  each  other,  that  the  notes  belonging  to  each 
part  may  be  diftindfly  known,  they  may  be  made  with  fuch  dif¬ 
ferences  as  fhall  not  confound  or  alter  their  fignifications  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  time,  but  only  fhew  that  they  belong  to  this  or  that  part. 
Thus  fhall  we  fee  how  the  parts  change  and  paft  through  one  a- 
nother  ;  and  which,  in  every  note,  is  higheft,  loweft,  or  unifon. 
The  ufe  of  particular_/%«^  Clefs  then,  is  an  improvement  with 
refpedf  to  the  parts  of  any  compofition  ;  for  unleft  fome  one  key 
in  the  particular  fyftems  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  and 
referred  invariably  to  one  place  in  the  fcale,  the  relations  could 
not  be  diftindtly  marked. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  for  the  performance  of  any  fingle 
piece,  the  Clef  only  ferves  for  explaining  the  intervals  in  the  lines 
and  fpaces  :  fo  that  we  need  not  regard  what  part  of  any  greater 
fyftem  it  is  ;  but  the  firft  note  may  be  taken  as  high  or  as  low  as 
we  pleafe.  For  as  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fcale  is  not  to  limit  the 


abfolute  degree  of  tone  ;  fo  the  proper  ufe  of  the  figned  Clef  is 
not  to  limit  the  pitch  at  which  the  firft  note  of  any  part  is  to  be 
taken  ;  but  to  determine  the  tune  of  the  reft,  with  relation  to  the 
firft:  and  confidering  all  the  parts  together,  to  determine  the  re¬ 
lations  of  their  feveral  notes  by  the  relations  of  their  Clefs  in  the 
fcale:  thus,  their  pitch  Of  tune  being  determined  in  a  certain 
note  of  one  part ;  the  other  notes  of  that  part  are  determined  by 
tire  conftant  relations  of  the  letters  of  the  fcale,  and  the  notes  of 
the  other  parts  by  the  relations  of  their  Clefs. 

In  effect,  for  performing  any  fingle  part,  the  clef  note  may  be 
taken  in  any  odtave,  i.  e.  at  any  note  of  the  fame  name,  provi¬ 
ded  we  do  not  go  too  high  or  too  low  for  finding  the  reft  of  the 
notes  of  a  fong.  But  in  a  concert  of  feveral  parts,  all  the  Clefs 
muft  be  taken,  not  only  in  the  relations,  but  alfo  in  the  places 
of  the  fyftem  abovementioned  ;  that  every  part  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  it. 

The  difference  of  Clefs  in  particular  fyftems,  makes  the  practice 
of  mufick  much  more  difficult  and  perplexed  than  it  would 
otherwife  be ,  both  with  refpeH  to  iriftruments,  and  to  the  voice. 
This  occafioned  Mr.  Salmon  to  propofe  a  method  of  reducing  all 
mufick  to  one  Clef ;  whereby  the  fame  writing  of  any  piece  of 
mufick  fhould  equally  ferve  to  diredf  the  voice,  and  all  inftru- 
ments;  which  he  calls  an  univerfal  character. 

The  natural  and  artificial  note  expreffed  by  the  fame  letter,  as  c 


and  c 


are  both  fet  on  the  fame  line  or  fpace.  When  there 


is  no  charadter  of  fiat  or  fharp  at  the  beginning  with  the  Cleff 
all  the  notes  are  natural:  and  if  in  any  particular  place  the  arti¬ 
ficial  note  be  required,  it  is  fignified  by  the  fign  of  a  fiat  or  fharp 
fet  on  the  line  a  fpace  before  that  note. 

If  a  fharp  or  flat  be  fet  at  the  beginning  in  any  line  or  fpace  with 
the  Clef  all  the  notes  on  that  line  or  fpace  are  artificial  ones;  i.  e. 
are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher  or  lower  than  they  would  be 
without  fuch  fign.  The  fame  affedts  all  their  odfaves  above 
and  below,  though  they  be  not  marked  fo.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fong,  if  the  natural  note  be  fometimes  required,  it  is 
fignified  by 


The  marking  of  the  fyftem  thus  by  flats  and  fharps,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  calls  the  fgnatuture  of  the  Clefs.  See  Note,  Tune, 
Transposition,  Flat,  Sharp,  &c. 

CLEFT,  grafting  in.  See  the  article  Engrafting. 

CLEMENTINE,*  a  term  in  ufe  among  the  Auguftins,  who  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  a  perfon,  who  after  having  been  nine  years  a  fuperior, 
ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a  private  monk,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fuperior,  See  Superior. 


*  The  word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  Pope  Clement,  by  a  bull,  pro¬ 
hibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins  from  continuihg’above 
nine  years  in  his  office.  See  Augustins. 


Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  conftitutions  of  pope 
Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Vienne.  See  Ca¬ 
non. 


CLENCH-NAILS.  See  the  article  Nails. 

CLEPSYDRA,*  a  kind  of  water-clock,  or  an  hour-gkfs  fervin°- 
to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  See 
Clock,  tsV. 

*  The  word  comes  from  condo ,  and  vPap,  aqua,  water. 

There  have  likewife  been  Clepfydrce  made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made  ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ftars,  &c.  and  Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in 
making  all  his  maritime  obfervations. 

The  ufe  of  Clepfydrce  is  very  ancient :  they  were  invented  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemys;  as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe 
was  chiefly  in  the  winter ;  fun  -dials  ferved  in  the  fummer.  They 
had  two  great  defects ;  the  one,  that  the  water  run  out  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was  more  or  lefs  denfe :  the 
other,  that  the  water  run  out  more  readily  at  the  beginning, 
than  towards  the  conclufion. 

M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  Clepfydra  free  from  both  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  which  has  the  three  grand  advantages,  offer- 
ving  the  ordinary  purpofe  of  clocks;  of  ferving  in  navigation 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude  ;  and  of  meafuring  the  motion 
of  the  arteries. 

ConfruSlion  of  a  Clepsydra. — To  divide  any  cylindric  veffel  into 
parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion  of  time;  the  time  wherein 
the  whole,  and  that  wherein  any  part  is  to  be  evacuated,  bein<^ 
given.  '  '  1  1 J  -  •  »  a 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  cylindric  veffel,  whofe  charge  of  water  flows 
out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be  divided  into  parts  to  be 
evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As  the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole 
time  12,  fo  is  the  fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional  144 
2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  veffel  into  144  equal  parts-  here 
the  laft  will  fall  to  the  daft  hour ;  the  three  next  above  to  the  laft 
part  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth  hour,  Cfc  I  aftlv  th- 
23  laft  to  the  firft  hour.  ’  '  ’ 

For,  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural  numbers 
1  2  3  4  5>  ‘  ■  and  the  altitudes,  if  the  numeration  be  in  a  re¬ 

trograde  order  from  the  twelfth  hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers  i  3  5  7  9,  £*.  the  altitudes  computed  from  the 
twelfth  hour  will  be  as  thefquares  of  the  times  149  16  ec,  fsV. 
Therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  ,44,  comprehends  ali 
the  parts  of  the  altitude  ot  the  veffel  to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third 

propor- 
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proportional  to  i  and  12  is  the  fquare  of  12  ;  and  confequently 
it  is  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the  unequal 
numbers,  through  die  equal  intervals  of  hours. 

Since,  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  vefTel,  other  lefs  veflels  equal 
thereto  may  be  fubftituted  ;  the  altitude  of  a  vefTel  emptied  in  a 
given  fpace  of  time  being  given,  the  altitude  of  another  veflel  to 
be  emptied  in  a  given  time  may  be  found;  viz.  by  making  the 
altitudes  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

Hence  we  fee  the  method  of  conftru&ing  the  Clepfydrce  ufed  by 
the  ancients. 

Clepsydra  is  alfb  ufed  for  an  hour-glafs  of  fand.  See  Hour¬ 
glass. 

CLERGY,  Clerus,  Kxwp©--,  the  aflembly  or  body  of  clerks, 
or  ecclefiafticks.  See  Clerk. 

In  the  Romifh  church  there  are  two  kinds  of  Clergy :  the  one 
regular ,  comprehending  all  the  religious  of  both  fexes  :  the  other 
fecular ,  comprehending  all  the  ecclefiafticks  that  do  not  make  the 
monaftic  vows.  See  Regular,  br. 

Among  the  reformed,  there  are  none  but  fecular  Clergy.  See  Ec- 
c les I AST i c. — The  Roman  Clergy  forms  a  monarchical  ftate 
under  the  pope,  who  is  the  head  thereof.  See  Pope,  Hierar¬ 
chy,  &c. 

The  Clergy  was  anciently  divided  into  three  orders,  viz.  priefts, 
deacons,  and  inferior  clerks  ;  and  each  order  had  its  chief :  the 
archprieft  was  the  head  of  the  firft  order,  the  archdeacon  of 
the  fecond,  and  the  dean  of  the  third.  See  Priest,  Deacon, 
Archdeacon,  Dean,  Archpriest,  be. 

Under  the  name  of  Clergy ,  werealfo  formerly  comprifed  all  the 
officers  of  juftice ;  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  men  of  letters.  See 
Clerk. 


Though  the  Clergy  formerly  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  fe¬ 
cular  jurifdiblion,  yet  Matt.  Paris  tells  us,  William  the  conqueroi 
fubje&ed  the  bifhops  and  abbeys  who  held  per  Baroniam,  anc 
who,  till  then,  had  been  exempt  from  all  fecular  fervice ;  anc 
Ordered  they  fliould  be  no  longer  free  from  mortuary  fervices. 
To  this  purpofe  he  preferibed  arbitrarily  what  number  of  foldier: 
every  abbey  and  bifhoprick  fhould  provide,  to  ferve  him  and  his 
fucceflors  in  war,  and  laid  up  thefe  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  fer- 
vitude  in  his  treafury.  See  Immunity,  Service,  be. 

But,  in  effect,  the  Clergy  were  not  exempt  from  all  fecular  fer¬ 
vice  till  then  ;  as  being  bound  by  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  to  obey 
the  fecular  magiftrate  in  three  things,  viz.  upon  an  expedition  tc 
the  wars,  and  in  contributing  to  the  building,  and  repairing  ol 
bridges,  be.  See  Trinoda  Necejfitas. 

The  Privileges  of  the  Englifh  Clergy,  by  the  ancient  ftatutes,  arc 
very  confiderable  :  their  goods  are  to  pay  no  toll  in  fairs  or  mar¬ 
kets;  they  are  exempt  from  all  offices,  but  their  own;  from  the 
king’s  carriages,  poft,  b c.  from  appearing  at  fheriffs  tourns  oj 
frank-pledges  ;  and  are  not  to  be  fined  or  amerced,  according  tc 
their  fpiritual,  but  their  temporal  means. 

A  Clergyman  acknowledging  a  ftatute,  his  body  is  not  to  be  im- 
prifoned  :  if  he  be  convicft  of  a  crime,  for  which  the  benefit  oi 
Clergy  is  allowed,  he  (hall  not  be  burnt  in  the  hand  :  and  he  fhali 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy  in  infinitum,  which  no  layman 
can  have  but  once. 

The  Clergy  by  common  law,  are  not  to  be  burdened  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  charges  with  the  laity ;  nor  to  be  troubled  or  incumbered, 
unlefs  exprefly  named,  and  charged  by  the  ftatute  ;  for  general 
words  do  not  affeeft  them.  Thus,  if  a  hundred  be  fued  for  a  rob¬ 
bery,  the  minifter  fhall  not  contribute ;  though  the  words  are, 
genie  s  demur  antes :  neither  are  they  aflefled  to  the  highway,  to 
the  watch,  &c. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Clergy,  were  anciently  more  confiderable 
than  at  prefent :  Ethelwolph,  in  855,  gave  them  the  tythe  of 
all  goods,  and  the  tenth  of  all  the  lands  in  England  ;  free  from 
all  fecular  fervices,  taxes,  b’c.  See  Tithe,  Revenues,  be. 
The  charter  whereby  this  was  given  them,  was  confirmed  by  fe- 
veral  of  his  fucceflors,  Edmund,  Edgar,  Ethel  red,  Alfred,  and 
William  the  conqueror ;  which  laft,  finding  the  bifhopricks  fo 
rich,  erebted  them  all  into  baronies;  each  barony  containing 
thirteen  knights  fees,  at  leaft. — But  fince  the  reformation  the 
bifhopricks  are  much  impaired.  See  Bishop,  Barony,  be. 
The  revenues  of  the  inferior  Clergy ,  in  the  general,  are  fmall ; 
a  t  ad  part  of  the  beft  benefices  being  anciently,  by  the  pope’s 
grant,  appropriated  to  monafteries  ;  upon  the  diilolution  whereof 
t  ey  became  lay-fees.  See  Appropr  1  ation,  Impropriati¬ 
on,  Abbey,  Fee,  be. 

Indeed  an  addition  was  made  20  Annae  ;  the  whole  revenues  of 

r  ruits  and  tenths  being  then  granted,  to  raife  a  fund  for  the 

augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  Clergy :  purfuantto 

’  ,a  corP0Qtion  was  formed,  by  the  name  of  the  governors 

•  ,C  ounty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 

ronvewfi06 F  f00r  ^ergy  ;  to  whom  the  faid  revenues  were 

conveyed  m  truft,  be.  See  First-Fruits. 

p.  t€S  °ffh.l  C-Rgy.  See  Articles. 

CLERcrrh!  fif  LfEr)R^Y’  ^ee  article  Proctors. 

bv  feveral  A  C  for  ancient  liberty  of  the  church,  confirmed 

mieft  oron?  n  “nfifting  in  this,  that  when  a 

pneit,  or  one  in  orders,  is  arraigned  of  felony  before  a  fecular 

judge,  he  may  pray  his  Clergy,  ?.  e.  he  may  pray  *be defiver 

«1  to  h«  ordinary,  to  purge  hinrfelf  of  the  cr,Le  o^Ta- 
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gainfthim, — This  was  formerly  admitted,  even  in  cafes  of  mur¬ 
der. — But  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  law  is  now  much  altered  on 
this  head. — By  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  clerks  are  no  more 
committed  to  their  ordinaries  to  be  purged  ;  but  every  man  to 
whom  the  benefit  of  Clergy  is  granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is 
put  to  read  at  the  bar,  after  he  is  found  guilty,  and  convided 
of  fuch  felony  ;  and  fo,  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fet  free  for 
the  firft  time,  if  the  ordinary’s  com miffioner,  or  deputy  ftand- 
ing  by,  do  fay,  legit  ut  clerkus ;  otherwife  he  fuffers  death.  See 
Manslaughter. 

CLERICAL  Crown.  See  the  article  Crown. 

Clerical  Title.  See  the  article  Title. 

Clerici  non  eligantur  in  officio.  See  Quod  Clerici. 

Non-refidentia  pro  Clericis  Regis.  See  Non  Residentia. 

Clerico  admittendoy  a  writ  directed  to  the  bifhop,  for  the  ad¬ 
mitting  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  upon  a  ne  admittas  tried,  and 
found  for  the  party  who  procured  the  writ.  See  the  article 
Admittendo. 

Clerico  capto per Jlatutum  mercatorum ,  is  a  writ  for  the  delivery 
of  a  clerk  out  of  prifon,  who  is  imprifoned  upon  the  breach  of 
ftatute-merchant.  See  Clergy. 

Clerico  convidlo  commijfo  gaolcs  in  defeflu  or denarii  deliberando ,  is  a 
writ  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  to  his  ordinary,  that  was  former¬ 
ly  convided  of  felony  ;  by  reafon  his  ordinary  did  not  challenge 
him  according  to  the  privilege  of  clerks. 

Clerico  intra  facros  or  dines  conjlituto  non  eligendo  in  ojficium ,  is  a 
writ  direded  to  the  bailiffs,  be.  that  have  thruft  a  bailiwick  or 
beadlelhip  upon  one  in  holy  orders ;  charging  them  to  releafe 
him. 

CLERK,*  ClEricus,  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  learned 
man,  or  man  of  letters. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xAwf  ufed  for  clergy,  but 
more  properly  fignifying  lot,  or  heritage ;  in  regard  the  lot,  and 

portion  of  Clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve  God _ Accordingly, 

clerus  was  at  firft  ufed  to  fignify  thofe,  who  had  a  particular  At¬ 
tachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. — The  origin  of  the  expreflion  is 
derived  from  the  old  Teftament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called 
the  lot ,  heritage,  Khn p@-  ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 
portion ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of 
God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God,  without  any  other 
fettled  provifion  as  the  reft  had.  See  Clergy. 

Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts,  ( comites ) 
were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  Clerks  of  Accompts  ;  and 
fecretaries  of  ftate  were  called  Clerks  of  the  Secret.  So,  Clericus 
domini  regis ,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  englifhed,  the  king’s 
fecretary ,  or  Clerk  of  his  council.  See  Secretary. 

The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all  who  made  any  profeffion 
of  learning ;  or  who  knew  how  to  manage  the  pen ;  though, 
originally,  it  was  appropriated  to  ecclefiafticks. 

As  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  ufually  brought  up  to  the  exercife 
of  arms  ;  there  was  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fei- 
ences :  hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  profef¬ 
fion  of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be  called  a  great 
Clerk ,  and  a  ftupid  ignorant  man,  a  bad  Clerk. 

Ronfard,  in  his  old  language,  ufes  the  word  femininely,  clergeffe, 
for  a  learned  woman.  “  Mais  trap  plus  eft  a  craindre  une  femme 
«  Clergejfe.” 

Cleric  (in  the  general)  is  ufed  for  all  thofe  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  or  who  are  in  holy  orders,  of  any  degree,  or  kind  ;  from 
the  deacon,  to  the  prelate.  See  Orders,  Deacon,  Bishop 

be.  . 

Yet,  in  its  utmoft  latitude,  the  word  Clerk  alfo  includes  chan- 
tors^  acolythi ,  exorcifee ,  and  ojliarii.  See  Chantor,  Acoly- 
thi,  Exorcist,  be. 

The  canons  excommunicate  all  thofe  who  lay  hands  on  a  Clerk. 
See  Orders,  Ecclesiastic,  Priest,  be.— A  council  held 
in  Africa  prohibited  the  appointing  any  Clerk  to  be  a  tutor,  guar¬ 
dian,  or  curator,  by  teftament. —The  council  of  Elvira  enjoins 
continence  on  all  clerks ,  bifhops,  priefts,  or  deacons,  on  pain  of 
being  ftripped  of  their  clericature.  See  Celibate. 

Acephalous  Clerk,  in  the  fixth  century,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe 
Clerks  who  feparated  from  the  bifhop,  and  chofe  not  to  live  any 
longer  in  community  with  him  ;  in  contradiftinbiion  to 

Canonic  Clerks,  who  continued  to  live  with  the  bifhop,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  canons.  See  Canon. 

Clerk,  is  alfb  a  title  given  to  feveral  officers  in  the  royal  palace, 
the  courts  of  juftice,  revenue,  army,  navy,  be. — The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  are  as  follow. 

Clerk  of  the  Adis,  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  receives  and  en¬ 
ters  the  commiffions  and  warrants  of  the  lord  admiral  ;  and  re¬ 
gifters  the  abts  and  ordinances  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy. 
See  Navy,  Admiral,  be. 

Clerk  of  Ajfize ,  is  he  that  writeth  all  things  judicioully  done  by 
the  juftice  of  affize,  in  their  circuits.  See  Assize. 

Clerk  of  the  Check ,  is  an  officer  in  the  court,  fo  allied,  becaufe 
he  hath  the  check  and  controulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  all  other  ordinary  yeomen,  or  ufhers,  belonging  either  to  the 
king,  queen,  or  prince;  giving  leave,  or  allowing  their  abfence, 
or  defeats  in  attendance ;  or  diminifhing  their  wages  for  the 
fame.  See  Check. 

Clerk  of  the  Clofet ,  is  a  divine,  otherwife  called  confeffor  to  his 
majejly  ;  whofe  office  is  to  attend  at  the  king’s  right  hand  during 

divine 
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divine  fervice,  torefolveall  doubts  concerning  fpiritual  matters, 
to  wait  on  the  king  in  his  private  oratory,  &c. 

Clerk of  the  Crown,  or  Crown-Office,  in  the  IC.ng’s-bench  court, 
an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read,  frame,  and  record  all  india¬ 
ments  againft  traytors,  felons,  and  other  offenders  there  arraign¬ 
ed  upon  any  publick  crime.  ° 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  is  an  officer,  who  by  himfelf 
or  deputy,  is  continually  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord 
keeper,  for  fpecia  matters  of  ftate,  by  commiffion,  or  the  like, 
either  immediately  from  his  majefty,  or  by  order  of  his  council ; 
as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary.-All  general  pardons  upon 
grants  of  them  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament:  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  citizens  and 
burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office:  befides  which  he  has 
the  making  of  fpecial  pardons,  and  writs  of  execution  upon  bonds 
of  itatute  ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries,  is  an  officer  in  the  Tower,  who  takes  in¬ 
dentures  for  all  ftores  iffued  thence.  See  Tower. 

Clerk  of  the  Enrollments  of  Fines  and  Recoveries,  in  the  court  of 
Common- pleas,  is  an  officer  under  the  three  elder  judges  of  that 
court,  and  removable  at  their  pleafure.  See  Inrollment. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  tranfcribes 
and  certifies  into  the  king’s- bench  the  tenor  of  the  records  of  the 
caufe  or  aftion,  upon  which  the  writ  of  error,  made  by  the  cur- 
iitor,  is  brought  there  to  be  determined.  See  Errors. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors ,  in  the  king’s-bench,  tranfcribes  and  certi¬ 
fies  the  records  of  fuch  caufes  in  that  court  into  the  exchequer ; 
if  the  caufe,  oradfion,  is  by  bill.  See  YLiwg’s- Bench. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  exchequer,  tranfcribes  the  records 
certified  thither  out  of  the  king’s-bench ;  and  prepares  them  for 
judgment  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  be  given  by  thejuftices 
of  the  common-pleas,  and  barons,  there.  See  Exchequer. 

Clerk  of  the  Effioins ,  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  keeps  the  ef- 
foin-roll,  or  enters  effoins.  He  alfo  provides  parchment,  cuts  it 
into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them ;  delivers  Out  all  the  rolls 
to  every  officer,  and  receives  them  again  when  written.  See 
Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  Ejlreais,  belongs  to  the  exchequer;  and,  every 
term,  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembran¬ 
cer’s  office,  and  writeth  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  kino-.  He 
alfo  maketh  fchedules  of  fuch  fums  eftreated  as  are  to  be  difchar- 
ged.  See  Estreat. 

Cle&ks  of  the  Green  Cloth.  See  Green-Cloth. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper ,  is  an  officer  in  chancery, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the 
feals  of  charters,  patents,  commiffions,  and  writs :  as  alfo  fees 

.  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling  and  examining  the  fame.  He  is 
obliged  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  daily  in 
term  time;  and  at  all  times  of  fealing.  See  Hanaper. 

Clerk  of  the  furies,  or  curata  writs,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  who  makes  out  the  writs  called  habeas 
corpus,  and  dijlringas,  for  the  appearance  of  juries,  either  in  court, 
or  at  the  affizes,  after  the  pannel  is  returned  upon  the  venire 
facias.  See  Jury. 

Cl  eRk  Comptroller  of  the  King’s  Houfe,  an  officer  of  the  court,  who 
has  place  and  feat  in  thecompting-houfe;  with  authority  to  al¬ 
low  or  difallow  the  charges  and  demands  of  purfuivants,  and  mef- 
fengers  of  the  green- cloth,  purveyors,  &c.  He  has  alfo  the  over- 
fight  of  all  defaults  and  mifcarriages  of  inferior  officers ;  and  fits 
in  the  compting-houfe  with  the  fuperior  officers,  viz.  the  lord 
fteward,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer,  for  the  corre&ing 
and  redreffing  things  out  of  order.  SeeHousHOLD,  andCoMPT- 
ING-  Houfe. 

Clerk  of  the  king’s  great  Wardrobe ,  keeps  an  account,  or  inven¬ 
tory  in  writing,  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  king’s  wardrobe. 
See  Wardrobe. 

Clerk  of  the  King’s  Silver,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  common - 
pleas;  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  been  with  the 
cuftos  brevium ;  and  by  whom  the  effect  of  the  writ  of  covenant 
is  entered  into  a  paper-book  ;  and  according  to  that  note,  all  the. 
fines  of  that  term  are  alfo  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court.  See 
Queen  Gold. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe,  whofe  du¬ 
ty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures,  and  to  keep  the 
ftandards  of  them,  that  is,  examples  of  all  the  meafures  that 
ought  to  be  ufed  through  the  land.  See  Standard. 

Clerk  Marjhal  of  the  king’s  houfe,  fee  ms  to  be  an  officer  who 
attends  the  mar/hal  in  his  court,  and  records  all  his  proceedings. 
See  Marshal. 

Clerk  of  a  Ship,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  take  cafe  that  nothing 
be  fquandered,  or  fpent  needlefiy.  See  Ship,  Vessel,  &c. 

He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter,  or  journal,  containing  an  exa£t 
inventory  of  every  thing  in  the  loading  of  the  veffel ;  as  the  rig¬ 
ging,  apparel,  arms,  provifion,  munition,  merchandifes:  as  alio 
the  names  of  the  paffengers,  if  there  be  any ;  the  freight  agreed 
on;  a  lift  of  the  crew,  their  age,  quality,  wages;  the  bargains, 
purchafes,  fales,  or  exchanges  the  fhip  makes  from  its  departure ; 
the  confumption  of  provifion ;  and  in  ftiort,  every  thing  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  expence  of  the  voyage.  He  alfo  regifters  the  conful- 
tationsof  the  captains,  pilots,  &V.—  He  alfo  does  the  office  of  a 
regifter  in  all  criminal  proceffesi  and  of  a  notary,  to  make  and 
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keep  the  wills  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  voyage  ;  takes  inventoried 
of  their  effedfs,  &c.  The  clerk  is  not  allowed  to  quit  the  veffel 
during  the  voyage,  on  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages,  &c. — In  fmall 
veffels,  the  mafter  or  pilot  does  the  office  of  clerk.  See  Ma¬ 
ster. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils ,  or  Nihils,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  makes  a  Roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  nichiled  by  the  fherifts 
upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax  ;  and  delivers  the  fame  into  the 
lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer’s  office,  to  have  execution  done 
upon  them  for  the  king.  See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  is  an  officer  in  the  Tower,  who  regifters 
all  orders  relating  to  the  king’s  ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries ,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
common-pleas;  being  a  deputy  to  the  king’s  attorney- general, 
for  making  out  the  writs  of  capias  utlagatum,  after  outlawry  ; 
and  the  king’s  attorney’s  name  is  to  every  one  of  thofe  writs.  See 
Outlawry. 

Cl  erk  of  the  Paper -Office,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s-bench.  See 
Paper -Office. 

Clerk  of  the  Parcels,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer.  SeePARCEL- 
Makcrs. 

Cler  k  of  the  Parliament ,  is  an  officer  who  records  all  things  done 
in  parliament ;  and  engroffes  them  fairly  into  parchment  roils, 
for  their  better  keeping  to  pofterity. — Of  thefe  there  are  two  : 
one  of  the  higher,  or  houfe  of  lords;  and  the  other  of  the  lower, 
or  houfe  of  commons. 

Clerk  of  the  Patents,  or  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal.  See 
Patent. 

Clerk  a/ Peace,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  feffion  of  the 
peace,  whofe  duty  is  at  the  feffion  to  read  the  indidlments,  to  en¬ 
roll  the  a&s,  and  draw  the  proceffes;  to  enroll  proclamations  of 
rates  for  fervants  wages ;  to  enroll  the  difcharge  of  apprentices  ; 
to  keep  the  counterpart  of  the  indenture  of  armour,  &c.  Alfo 
to  certify  in  the  king’s-bench  tranfcripts  of  indictments,  out¬ 
lawries,  attainders,  and  convictions,  had  before  thejuftices  of  the 
peace  within  the  time  limited  by  ftatute.  See  Peace,  Sessions, 
&c. 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  belongs  to  the  exchequer;  his  bufinefs  is,  to 
enter  the  teller’s  bills  into  a  parchment  roll,  called  pellis  recepto- 
rum  ;  and  alfo  to  make  another  roll  of  payment,  called  pellis  exi- 
tuum ,  wherein  he  fets  down  by  what  warrant  the  money  was 
paid.  22  &  23  Car.  2. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  is  an  officer  in  chancery,  whereof  there 
are  three  ;  the  mafter  of  the  rolls  being  their  chief. — Their  of¬ 
fice  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  county, 
all  liveries  granted  in  the  court  of  wards,  all  ofter  les  maines;  to 
make  all  patents  of  cuftomers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  and  aulna- 
gers;  conge  d’elires  for  the  creations  of  biftiops;  fummons  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgeffes  to  parliament ;  commiffion:* 
directed  to  knights  and  others,  of  every  fhire,  for  raifing  of  fub- 
fidies;  writs  for  nomination  of  collectors  for  the  fifteenths ;  and 
all  traverfes  upon  any  office,  bill,  or  otherwife;  and  to  receive 
the  money  due  to  the  king  for  the  fame. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  belongs  to  the  exchequer;  viffio  having  all  ac- 
cOmpts  and  debts  due  to  the  king  delivered  and  drawn  out  of  the 
remembrancer’s  office,  chargeth  them  down  into  the  great  roll ; 
he  alfo  writes  fummons’s  to  the  ftieriff,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  upon 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  faid  debtors ;  and  if  there  be  no 
gobds,  he  draws  them  down  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembran¬ 
cer,  to  write  eftreats  againft  their  lands.  See  Pipe. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer,  in  whofe  office 
the  officers  of  the  court,  upon  fpecial  privileges  belonging  to  them, 
ought  to  fue,  and  be  fued  upon  any  aCtion.  See  Exchequer. 

Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal,  are  four  officers,  who  attend  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  or,  if  there  be  none  fuch,  the  principal 
fecretary ;  and  write,  or  make  out  all  things  fent  by  warrant 
from  the  fignet  to  the  privy-feal,  and  to  be  palled  to  the  great 
feal:  as  alfo  to  make  out  privy-feals  upon  any  fpecial  occafion  of 
the  king’s  affairs ;  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  Seiversi  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  fewers,  who  writes  down  all  things  they  do  by  virtue  of 
their  commiffion,  and  the  authority  given  them  by  13  El.  c.  9. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet ,  is  an  officer  continually  attending  on  the 
king’s  principal  fecretary  ;  who  has  cuftody  of  the  privy-fio-net, 
as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s  private  letters,  as  for  fuch  grants  as 
pafs  his  majefty’s  hand  by  bills  figned.  Of  thefe  there  are  four 
who  attend  in  their,  turn,  and  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary’s  ta¬ 
ble.  See  Signet. 

Clerk  of  the  Superfedeas,  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of  fuperfedeas  (upon  the  defendants 
appearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  outlawry)  whereby  the  Iheriff  is 
forbid  to  return  the  exigent. 

Clerk  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  of  the  common-pleas,  who  has 
charge  of  the  records  of  the  nifi  prius,  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches 
and  the  certifying  of  all  records  into  the  king’s-bench,  when  a 
writ  of  error  is  brought.— He  alfo  makes  out  all  writs  of  fuperfe¬ 
deas  de  non  moleftanda,  which  are  granted  for  the  defendants 
while  the  writ  of  error  hangeth;  and  all  exemplifications  of  re¬ 
cords,  being  in  the  treafury. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants ,  is  an  officer  likewife  belonging  to  the 
couit  of  common-pleas,  who  enters  all  warrants  of  attorney  for 
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plaintiff  and  defendant ;  and  enrolls  all  deeds  of  indentures  of 
bargain  and  fale,  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  court,  or  before 
any  judges  out  of  the  court.  And  it  is  his  office  to  eftreat  into 
the  exchequer  all  i flues,  fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  grow 
due  to  the  king  in  that  court,  for  which  he  has  a  Handing  lee  or 
allowance. 

Mrfprifion  of  Clerks.  See  the  article  Misprision. 

Riding  Clerk.  See  the  article  Riding. 

Six  Clerks.  See  the  article  Six. 

CLEROMANCY,*  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  dice,  or  little  bones;  and  obferving  the  points,  or  marks 
turned  up.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  kAsj  lot,  and  yt,&V7Hct,  di¬ 
vination. 

At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple,  and  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Hercules;  where  fuch  as  confulted  the  oracle,  after  praying  to 
the  idol,  threw  four  dies,  the  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned 
•by  the  prieft,  he  was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them.  See 
Oracle,  and  Sortes. 

CLERUS.  See  Clerk. 

CLIENT,  Cliens,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put  him- 
felf  under  the  protedfion  of  fome  great  man,  who  in  that  rela¬ 
tion  was  called  his  patron,  patronus.  See  Patron. 

The  patron  affifted  his  client  with  his  protection,  intereft  and 
eftate;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  his  patron,  when  he 
fought  any  office  for  himfelf,  or  his  friends.  Clients  owed  re- 
fpedt  to  their  patrons,  as  thefe  reciprocally  owed  them  their  pro¬ 
tection. 

This  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus,  to  unite  the 
rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  one  might  live 
without  contempt,  and  the  other  without  envy.  But  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  client,  in  courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  kind  of  flavery. 

By  degrees,  the  cuftom  extended  itfelf  beyond  Rome;  and  not 
only  families,  but  cities,  and  entire  provinces,  even  out  of  Italy, 
followed  the  example.  Thus  Sicily,  v.  gr.  put  itfelf  under  the 
clientela,  or  protection  of  Marcellus. 

Lazius  and  Budaeus  refer  the  origin  of  fiefs,  and  tenures,  to 
the  patrons  and  clients  of  antient  Rome :  but  the  difference  is 
pretty  confiderable  between  the  relation  of  vaflals  and  their  lords, 
and  that  of  clients  and  their  patrons.  See  Vassal,  Lord,  b fc. 
For  the  clients,  befide  the  refpeCt  they  bore  their  patrons,  and  the 
vote  they  gave  them,  were  obliged  to  affift  them  in  all  affairs ; 
and  even  to  pay  their  ranfom,  if  they  fhould  be  taken  prifoners 
in  war,  in  cafe  they  were  not  able  to  doit  of  themfelves.  See  Fee, 
and  Tenure. 

Client,  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who  has  turned 
over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfellor,  or  folicitor. 

CLIMACTERIC,*  Annus  Climactericus,  a  critical  year,  or 
period  in  a  man’s  age,  wherein,  according  to  aftrologers,  there 
is  fome  very  notable  alteration  in  the  body  to  arife;  and  a  perfon 
Hands  in  great  danger  of  death.  See  Ye  ar,  and  Age. 

*  The  word  comesfrom  the  Greek  x.\t(tct.KTnp,  or  x 

of  kKhj.a^,  xKifj.a.x.©' ,  feala  ;  q.  d.  by  a  fcale,  or  ladder. 

The  firff  climacteric  is  the  feventh  year  of  a  man’s  life;  the  reff 
are  multiples  of  the  firff,  as  21,  49,  56,  63,  and  84;  which 
two  laff  are  called  the  grand  climacterics,  and  the  dangers  here 
fuppofed  more  imminent. 

The  opinion  has  a  great  deal  of  antiquity  on  its  fide.  Aulus 
Gellius  fays,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans;  who  might 
probably  receive  it  from  Pythagoras,  whofe  philofophy  turned 
much  on  numbers ;  and  who  imagined  an  extraordinary  virtue 
in  the  number  7. 

Marc.  Ficinus  gives  us  the  foundation  of  the  opinion:  he  tells  us, 
there  is  a  year  affigned  for  each  planet  to  rule  over  the  body  of 
man,  each  in  his  turn:  now,  Saturn  being  the  moff  malificent 
planet  of  all,  every  feventh  year,  which  falls  to  his  lot,  becomes 
very  dangerous;  efpecially  thofe  63  and  84,  when  the  Perfon 
is  already  advanced  in  years. 

Some  hold,  according  to  this  do&rine,  every  feventh  year  an  effa- 
blifhed  climacteric ;  but  others  only  allow  the  title  to  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  clima&erical  fpace  by  an  odd 


number,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.— Others  obferve  every  ninth  year  as 

climacteric.  1  a 

Hevelius  has  a  volume  under  the  title  of  annus  climadericus  de 
feribing  the  lofs  he  fuffained  in  the  burning  of  his  obfervatorv" 
&V.  which  it  feems  happened  in  his  firff  grand  climacteric.  U 
Suetonius  fays,  Auguftus  congratulated  his  nephew  upon  his  ha¬ 
ving  paffed  his  firff  grand  climacteric ,  whereof  he  was  very  ap- 
prehenfive.  1  v 

Some  pretend,  that  the  climacteric  years  are  alfo  fatal  to  political 
bodies ;  which  perhaps  may  be  granted,  when  it  is  proved  that 
they  are  fo  to  natural  ones. 

Authors  on  the  fubjea,  are  Plato,  Cicero,  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gel- 
lms,  among  the  antients;  Argol,  Magirus,  and  Salmafius,  among 
the  moderns.  S.  Auguftin,  S.  Ambrofe,  Beda,  and  Boetius  coun¬ 
tenance  the  opinion. 

CLIMATE,*  Clima,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as  that  the  longeft  day  in  the  parallel 
nearer  the  pole,  exceeds  the  longeft  day  in  that  next  the  equator 
by  fome  certain  fpace;  viz.  half  an  hour.  See  Earth,  Pa¬ 
rallel,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  KKt^a,  inclinamentum ,  an  in¬ 
clination. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Climate,  is  the  parallel  circle  wherein  the 
day  is  the  fhorteft. 

The  End  of  the  Climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  thelongeft. 
See  Day. 

The  climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  ; 
and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  terminated  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator :  though,  in  ftricStnefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in 
the  breadth  of  one  zone.  See  Zone. 

Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  contiguous  ones,  in  that  the 
longeft  day  in  fummer  is  longer  or  fhorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the 
one  place  than  in  the  other. 

As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator,  the  firff  climate , 
at  its  beginning,  has  its  longeft  day  precifely  twelve  hours  long; 
at  its  end,  twelve  hours  and  an  half;  the  fecond,  which  begins 
where  the  firff  ends,  viz.  at  twelve  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at 
thirteen  hours ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles, 
where,  what  the  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and 
month-climates  commence.  See  Hour. 

As  an  hour -climate  is  a  fpace  comprized  between  two  parallels 
of  the  equator,  in  the  firff  of  which,  the  longeft  day  exceeds  that 
in  the  latter  by  half  an  hour;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace 
terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar  circles,  whofe 
longeft  day  is  longer  or  fhorter  than  that  of  its  contiguous’one  by 
a  month,  or  thirty  days.  See  Month.  1 

The  antients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what  they  imagined 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only  allowed  of  feven.  Thefirft 
they  made  to  pafs  through  Meroe;  the  fecond  through  Sienna  * 
the  third  through  Alexandria;  the  fourth  through  Rhodes;  the 
fifth  through  Rome;  the  fixth  through  Pontus;  and  the  feventh 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Boryfthenes. 

The  moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles,  make 
thirty  climates  on  each  fide:  and  in  regard  the  obliquity  of  the 
fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  • 
inftead  of  half  an  hour,  fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference 
of  climates  a  quarter. 

In  fixing  the  climates ,  there  ordinarily  is  no  regard  had  to  the  re¬ 
fraction.  See  Refraction. 

Vulgarly,  the  term  Climate  is  beftowed  on  any  country  or  re 
gion  differing  from  another,  either  in  refpeCt  of  thefeafons,  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants- 
without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  longeft  day. 

Abulfeda,  an  Arabic  author,  diftinguifhes  the  firft  kind  of  cli 
mates  by  the  term  real  climates ;  and  the  latter  by  that  of  ct>ba- 
rent  climates.  , 

Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  thirty  climates but  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  refraaion.  Ricciolus  fur  nifties  a  more  accurate  one 
wherein  the  refraaions  are  allowed  for;  an  abftraa  of  which 
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CLIMAX,  or  Gradation ,  in  rhetorick,  a  figure,  whereby 

the  difcourfe  afeends,  or  defeends,  as  it  were  by  degrees.  Such  is 
that  of  Cicero  to  Cat, hne,  Nihil  agis,  nihil  mlirie,  nihil  eogitas-, 
qrni  eg,  non  and, am,  quod  eliam  nm  videam,  planeque  fentiam: 
.  thou  doft  nothing,  moveft  nothing,  thinkeft  nothing;  but  I  heat 
it,  nay  fee  it,  and  perfeaiy  underftand  it.  Thus,  The  fame  Ci¬ 


cero  to  Atticus ;  Si  dormis,  expergifere  ;  fi fas,  ingredere\  ftin- 
grederis,  curre  ;  fi  curris,  advola.  So,  Tertullian  de  Sped.  «  Who 
‘  ever  found  the  truth  without  God  ?  Who  ever  found  God  with- 
4  Chi  iff?  Who  Chrift  without  the  Holy  Spirit?  Who  the 
‘  Holy  Spirit  without  Faith  ?  ’ 


CLINIC, 
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CLINIC,  Oli  NiCUs,*  a  term  applied  by  fome  church-hiftoriam 
to  thofe  among  the  ancients,  who  received  baptifm  on  their 
death-bed.  See  Baptism. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  xAmx©",  formed  from  kKiv w,  a  bed. 

It  was  the  do&rine  of  many  of  the  fathers,  that  baptifm  abfolute- 
ly  waftied  away  all  previous  fins,  and  that  there  was  no  atone¬ 
ment  for  fins  committed  after  baptifm.  On  this  account,  many 
deferred  that  facrament  till  they  were  arrived  at  the  laft  ftage  oi 
life,  and  were  pretty  fafe  from  the  danger  of  finning  any  more : 
and  fuch  were  called  Clinici. 

Magnus,  in  the  third  century,  made  a  doubt  whether  or  no 
Clinics  were  truly  baptized,  in  regard  the  ceremony  was  onlv 
performed  by  afperfion,  inftead  of  immerfion  :  He  confulted  St. 
Chryfoftom  on  the  point,  who  made  him  anfwer,  that  the  facra¬ 
ment  does  not  wafh  away  fin  after  the  manner  of  a  corporal 
bath  ;  and  fhews  from  fcripture  that  afperfion  is  fufficient. 

Clinic  is  alfo  ufed  in  antiquity  for  a  patient,  or  perfon  merely  fick, 
even  without  keeping  his  bed.— -As  appears  from  the  life  of  Char  - 
lemaign,  in  Canifius. 

Clinicus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  phyfician. — In  regard,  phyficians  are 
much  converfant  about  the  beds  of  the  fick. 

It  was,  however,  principally  the  phyficians  of  emperors  that 
were  called  by  this  title.  See  Physician. 

Clinic  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  for  a  quack  ;  or  rather  for  an  em¬ 
pirical  nurfe,  who  pretends  to  have  learned  the  art  of  curing  dif- 
eafes  by  attending  on  the  fick. 

Medicina  Clinica,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  vifiting, 
and  treating  fick  perfons  a-bed,  for  the  more  exaCl  difcovery  of 
all  the  fymptoms  of  their  difeafe.  See  Medicine. 

Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  Efculapius  was  the  firft  who  exercifed 
the  Clinic  medicine. 

CLINOIDES,*  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  three  internal 
apophyfes  of  the  os  fphenoides,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium; 
fo  called,  fay  fome,  from  their  refembling  the  feet  of  a  bed.  See 
Sphenoides. 

*  T  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  > iA/vn,  a  bed,  and  ad'©-,  form ; 
either  from  the  refemblance  which  the  three  bones  bear  to  the 
feet  of  a  bed  ;  or  from  the  cavity  they  form,  which  refembles  a 
bed  itfelf. 

Two  of  thefe  are  anterior,  or  before ;  the  third  pofterior,  be¬ 
hind  :  the  three  together  form  a  little  cavity,  from  its  fhape  call¬ 
ed  fella  turcica ,  or  equina  ;  wherein  is  placed  the  pituitary  gland. 
See  Cella,  and  Pituitary  Gland. 

CLITORIDIS  Mufculi,  in  anatomy.  See  Erector  Clitoridis. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  a  long  round  body  in  the  fore¬ 

part  of  the  vulva,  or  natural  parts  of  a  woman  ;  being  one  of  the 
principal  organs  of  generation  in  that  fex. — See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Splanch.)  fig.  9.  lit.  o.p.  fig.  11.  lit.  m.  fig.  13.  lit.  a.  See  alfo  the 
article  Generation. 

Its  figure  reprefents  that  of  a  glans  or  acorn :  ordinarily  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  fmall,  but  in  fome  women  thick,  and  long. — 111  many  re- 
fpedts  it  reprefents  the  penis  of  a  man ;  whence  fome  call  it  men- 
tula ,  or  penis  muliebris,  the  woman’s  yard.  See  Penis. 

In  effe<5l,  it  is  compofed  of  the  fame  parts  ;  has,  like  it,  two 
cavernous  or  fpongious  bodies  3  and  a  glans  at  the  extremity, 
covered  with  a  praeputium ;  but  is  not  pierced  through  like  the 
penis.  See  Glans,  Prepuce,  iAc.  fee  alfo  Septum. 

It  has  two  mufcles  which  ere&  it  in  coition  ;  on  which  occafion 
it  fwells,  and  grows  hard.  Some  anatomifts  fay,  too,  it  has  two 
mufculi  ejaculatores. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  13.  lit.  f  f 
See  alfo  the  articles  Ejaculator,  Erector,  and  Erecti¬ 
on. 

Its  fenfation  is  exquifite;  and  it  is  found  the  chief  feat  of  pleafure; 
fo  that  fome  call  it  oejlrum  veneris.  And  hence  it  is  faid,  fome 
women  are  apt  to  abufe  it.  See  Pollution,  &c. 

The  extremity  of  this  part  is  fometimes  cut  off ;  as  in  circumcifi- 
on,  and  where  it  advances  out  too  far.  It  is  fometimes  fo  large 
and  propendent,  that  it  bears  a  full  refemblance  to  the  virile  mem¬ 
ber  ;  whence  the  perfons  in  whom  it  is  fo  found,  frequently  pafs 
for  hermaphrodites.  See  Hermaphrodite,  and  Circum¬ 
cision. 

The  fpongious  bodies  of  the  Clitoris ,  arife  diftin&ly  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  os  pubis  ;  and  approaching  one  another,  unite, 
and  form  the  body  of  the  Clitoris.  Before  their  union  they  are 
called  the  crura  clitoridis  ;  and  are  twice  as  long  as  the  body  of 
the  Clitoris.  See  Crura,  and  Cavernosa. 

Its  mufcles  arife  from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifchium,  and  are 
inferted  into  its  fpqngious  bodies.  It  has  veins  and  arteries  from 
the  haemorrhoidal  veflels,  and  pudenda;  and  nerves  from  the 
intercoftals. 

CLOACA,*  among  the  ancients,  was  a  fubterraneous  aquaeduft 
or  common-Ihore,  for  the  reception,  and  difcharge  of  the  filth 
of  a  city,  or  a  houfe.  See  Sewer. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  kAv£«,  Iwajh  away. 

Tarquinius  Prifcus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  contrived 
Cloaca  in  ancient  Rome ;  to  which  end,  a  canal  was  firft  dug 
through  the  mountains  whereon  the  city  flood,  and  divided  into 
three  branches,  called  the  great  Cloaca. 

The  care  and  infpe£tion  of  the  Cloaca  belonged  to  the  cenfors, 
till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  who  appointed  curatores  Cloacarum  on 
purpofe. — The  Romans  had  alfotheir  Cloacina ,  or  goddefs,  who 
prefided  over  the  Cloaca. 


CLOATHS,  or  Clothes.  See  the  article  Habit. 

CLOCK,  a  kind  of  movement,  or  machine,  ferving  to  meafure, 
and  ftrike  time.  See  Time,  and  Chronometer. 

The  ufual  chronometers  are  watches,  and  clocks :  the  former, 
in  ftridlnefs,  are  fuch  as  fhew  the  parts  of  time ;  the  latter,  fuch 
as  publifh  it  by  ftriking:  though  the  name  watch  is  ordinarily 
appropriated  to  pocket -Clocks ;  and  that  of  Clocks  to  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  whether  they  ftrike  or  no. 

The  parts  common  to  both  kinds  of  movements,  fee  under  th« 
article  Movement.— Thofe  peculiar  to  watches  and  Clocks ,  fee 

under  Watch-work,  and  Clock-work. 

The  invention  of  Clocks  with  wheels,  is  referred  to  Pacificus  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Lotharius,  fon  of 
Louis  the  Debonnair ;  on  the  credit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ug- 
helli,  and  borrowed  by  him  from  Panvinius. 

They  were  at  firft  called  no  Carnal  dials ;  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
fun-dials,  which  (hewed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  (hadow.— Others 
aferibe  the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510. 

Mr.  Derham  makes  Clock-ivork  of  a  much  older  (landing  ;  and 
ranks  Archimedes’s  fphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian,  and  that  of 
Pofydonius,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  among  the  machines  of  this 
kind ;  not  that  either  their  form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  ours :  but  that  they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights, 
or  fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  Clock-work  prin¬ 
ciple.  Thus  he  underftands  the  Inclufus  variis  famulatur  Jpiritus 
ajlris  ;  &  vivum  certis  motibus  urget  opus. 

Be  this  as  they  will,  it  is  certain  the  art  of  making  Clocks ,  fuch 
as  are  now  in  ufe,  was  either  firft  invented,  or  at  lead  retrieved, 
in  Germany,  about  200  years  ago. 

The  water  -Clocks,  or  clepfydrae,  and  fun-dials,  have,  both,  a 
much  better  claim  to  antiquity.  See  Clepsydra,  and  Dial. 
-—The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  former  kind,  fent  by 
Aaron  king  of  Perfia  to  Charlemaign,  about  the  year  807,  which 
feemed  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  modern  Clocks :  It  was  of 
brafs,  and  (hewed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  and  in  falling,  ftruck 
a  bell,  and  made  it  found.  There  were  alfo  figures  of  twelve 
cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  came  forth  at  certain 
apertures,  or  windows  in  the  fide  of  the  Clock ,  (hut  them  again 
£3V. 

Among  the  modern  Clocks,  the  mod  eminent  for  their  furniture, 
and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures,  are  thofe  of  Straf- 
bourg,  ofLunden,  and  of  Lyons.  In  the  firft,  a  cock  claps  his 
wings,  and  proclaims  the  hour ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  fa- 
lutes  the  virgin  ;  the  holy  fpirit  defeends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on  each  other  * 
a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  a  theatre  the  virgin,  with 
Jefus  Chrift  in  her  arms ;  the  magi,  with  their  retinue,  march¬ 
ing  in  order,  and  prefenting  their  gifts ;  two  trumpeters  founding 
all  the  while  to  proclaim  the  proceflion.  See  Scottus  ;  fee  alfo 
Salmafius  on  Solinus,  Mafius  de  Tintinnabulis ,  and  Kircher  in  his 
Mufaum  Romanum ,  and  Oedip.  Egypt. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  Clocks  is  owing  to  the  happy  indu- 
ftry  °f  the  laft  age :  the  honour  of  it  is  difputed  between  Huygens 
and  Galileo.  The  former,  who  has  a  juft  volume  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  declares  it  was  firft  put  in  prailice  in  the  year  1657  and 
the  defeription  thereof  printed  in  1658.  Becher  de  nova  tembo- 
ns  dimetiendi  thona ,  anno  1680,  dickies  for  Galileo  ;  and  relates 
though  at  fecond  hand,  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  invention  •  ad¬ 
ding  that  one  Trefler,  clock-maker  to  the  father  of  the  then 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  made  the  firft  pendulum  Clock  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  by  direction  of  Galileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which  was 
brought  into  Holland. 

The  academy  de’l  Cimento  fay  exprefly,  that  the  application  of 
the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a  Clock  was  firft  propofed  by 
Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  pra&ice  by  his  fon  Vincenzo  Galilei  in 
1649. 

Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never 
flouriflied  till  it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who  infills  on  it 
that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

The  firft  pendulum  Clock  made  in  England,  was  in  the  year 
1622,  by  M.  Fromantil  a  Dutchman.  See  Pendulum. 

Pendulum  Clock. "I  r Pendulum  Clock. 

Pocket  Clock.  /“See  the  articles < 

Repeating  Clock.-'  (.Watch. 

Clock-Work,  is  that  part  of  a  movement  which  ftrikes  the  hour 
&c.  on  a  bell.  See  Movement.  ’ 


srcac,  ornr«  wheel;  whicl 
that  the  weight  or  fpring  firft  drives :  in  fixteen,  or  twer 

hour  -Clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called  the  pin-wheels  ■ 
eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel  is  commonly  the  pin-wht 
or  ftriking-wheel.  Next  the  ftriking- wheel,  is  the  detei 
wheel,  or  hoop- wheel,  having  a  hoop  almoft  round  it  when 
is  a  vacancy  at  which  the  Clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third 
fourth  wheel,  according  to  itsdiftance  from  the  firft  The’l 
is  the  flying  pinion,  with  a  fly,  or  fan  to  gather  air,  and 
bndie  the  rapidity  of  the  Clock' s  motion.  To  thefe  mud 
added  the  pinion  of  report ;  which  drives  round  the  lockir 
wheel,  called  alfo 'the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  eleven  note! 
m  it^unequahy  diftant,  to  make  the  Clock rike  the  hours.  1 
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Befidcs  the  wheels,  to  the  Clock- part  belongs  the  ralh,  or  ratch ; 
a  kind  of  wheel  of  twelve  large  fangs,  running  concentrical  to 
the  dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  make  the  Clock  ftrike :  the  detents,  or  flops,  which  being 
lifted  up,  and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  Clock  in  ftriking : 
the  hammers  which  flrike  the  ball :  the  hammer-tails,  by  which 
the  ftriking  pins  draw  back  the  hammers :  latches,  whereby  the 
work  is  lifted  up  and  unlocked ;  and  lifting-pieces,  which  lift 
up  and  unlock  the  detents. 

Theory  and  Calculation  of  CbocK-JVork. — -The  method  of  calcula 
ting  the  numbers  of  a  piece  of  Clock-work ,  having  fomething  in 
it  very  pretty,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  we 
fhall  give  the  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto;  referring,  for  the 
general  rules  that  obtain  in  the  calculation  of  all  movements,  of 
watch  as  well  as  Clock-work,  to  the  article  Movement  ;  and 
for  the  particular  rules  of  watch- work,  to  the  article  Watch- 
Work. 

For  the  ftricft  calculation  itfelf,  it  bears  that  affinity  to  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  watch-work,  that  to  avoid  repetitions  we  ftiall  refer  to 
that  head :  what  Clock-work  has  peculiar  to  itfelf,  will  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  what  follows. 

Rules  for  calculating  the  Jinking  part  of  a  Clock. — Firft.  then,  Ob- 
ferve  that  regard,  here,  needs  only  be  had  to  the  count-wheel, 
ftriking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round  in  this 
proportion  :  the  count- wheel  commonly  goes  round  once  in  1 2 
or  24  hours  :  the  detent-wheel  moves  round  every  ftroke  the 
Clock  ftrikes,  or  fometimes  but  once  in  two  ftrokes;  wherefore, 
it  follows,  that. 

Secondly,  as  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin- wheel,  fo  many  turns 


the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  certain  hour-' 
of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  Cloijler  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its  name  clau- 
Jlrum ,  from  claudo,  I  fhut  or  clofe,  as  being  inclofed  on  its  four 
hides  with  buildings. 

Hence,  in  archite&ure,  a  building  is  ftill  faid  to  be  in  form  of  a 
Cloijler ,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four  hides  of  the 
Court. 

Cloistered  Monks.  See  the  article  Monk. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird,  addicted  to  flight,  is  drawn 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  in  a  ftanding  pofture;  with  its  wings  clofe 
down  about  it,  and  not  either  flying  or  difplayed,  they  blazon 
it  by  the  word  Clofe.  See  Vol,  and  Couple. 

In  which  fenfe  Clofe  ftands  oppofed  to  Volant.  See  Volant. 

Clofe  is  not  applied  to  the  peacock,  dunghdl-cock,  in  regard 
that  it  is  their  ordinary  pofture. 

The  term  Clofe  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  barnacles,  or  bits  of  a  bri¬ 
dle,  when  not  extended,  as  they  are  ufually  born. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  bearing  of  a  helmet,  with  the  vizor  down ; 
A  barnacle  Clofe ,  a  helmet  Clofe ,  &c. 

Close,  in  mufick.  See  the  article  Cadence. 

Close  Field.  See  the  article  Field, 

Close  Fights ,  a-board  a  fhip,  are  bulk  heads  put  up  fore  and  aft 
in  the  fhip,  for  the  men  to  ftand  behind  in  a  clofe  engagement, 
and  fire  on  the  enemy  ;  or  if  the  fhip  be  boarded,  to  fcour  the 
decks. 

Close  Fire.  See  Fire,  and  Reverberation. 

Pound  Close.  See  the  article  Pound, 

CLOSET,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  half  of  a  bar.  See  Bar. 


hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ;  (or,  which  Clerk  of  the  Closet.  See  the  article  Clerk. 
is  the  fame)  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are  the  quotients  of  that  CLOTH,  in  commerce,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  all  kinds  of 
wheel,  divided  by  the  pinion  of  the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  de-  fluffs  wove  or  manufactured  on  the  loom,  whether  their  thread's 

tent-wheel  move  but  once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  Clocks  then  be  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax.  See  Stuff,  Loom,  Weaving, 

the  faid  quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  OV. 

Thirdly,  As  many  turns  of  the  pin- wheel  as  are  required  to  per-  Cloth,  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  web,  or  tiffue  of  woollen 
form  the  ftrokes  of  12  hours,  (which  are  78)  fo  many  turns  muft  threads,  interwoven;  whereof  fome,  called  the  warp  are  ex- 

tha  mn.nn  _ _ _  a-  1  .  ,  1.1  «  1  I  ill  .1  •  n  i/-t  •  .  * 


the  pinion  of  report  have,  to  turn  round  the  count- wheel  once : 
or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  number  of  ftriking 
pins,  fhall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pinion  of  report  and  the  count- 
wheel  ;  and  this  is  in  cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  ar¬ 
bor  of  the  pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  wih  make  all  plain  :  the  locking-wheel  being  48,  the 
pinion  of  report  8,  the  pin- wheel  78,  the  ftriking- 
8)  48  (6.  pins  are  13,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that 

* - 78  divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of  the  pini- 

6)  78  (13-  on  of  report.  As  for  the  warning- wheel,  •  and  fly - 
6)  60  (10.  ing-wheel,  it  matters  little  what  numbers  they  have; 
6)  48  (8.  their  ufe  being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  in  this  calculation. _ 

1.  To  find  how  many  ftrokes  a  Clock  fir  ikes  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufy ,  or  barrel.  As  the  turns  of  the  great  wheel,  or  fufy,  are 
to  the  days  of  the  Clock's  continuance ;  fo  is  the  number  of 
ftrokes  in  24  hours,  viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the 
fufy. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  the  Clock  will  go.  As  the  ftrokes  in  24 
hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fufy ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the 
fufy  to  the  days  of  the  Clock’s  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufy ,  or  barrel.  As  the  ftrokes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufy,  are  to  thofe  of  24  hours ;  fo  is  the  Clock’s 
continuance,  to  the  turns  of  the  fufy,  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  fix  the  pin  of  report  on  the  fpindle  of  the  great  wheel.  As 
the  number  of  ftrokes  in  the  Clock’s  continuance  is  to  the  turns 
of  the  fufy ;  fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  pinion  of  report,  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the  great 
wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  firokes  in  the  Clock’s  continuance.  As  12  is  to  78, 
fo  are  the  hours  of  the  Clock’s  continuance  to  the  number  of 
ftrokes  in  that  time. 

To  add  Chimes  to  a  piece  of  Clock -work.  See  the 

Chimes. 

Balance  of  a  Clock.  See  the  article  Balance. 

Clock- Makers  Compajfes.  See  the  article  Compasses. 
CLOISTER,  Claustrum,  a  habitation  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  inhabited  by  canons,  or  religious.  See  Canon,  &c. 
n  a  more  general  fenfe,  Cloijler  is  ufed  for  -a  monaftery  of  reli¬ 
gious  of  either  fex.  See  Monastery. 

n  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  Cloijler  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of 
a  regular  monaftery,  confiding  of  a  fquare  built  around ;  ordina- 
ri  y,  between  the  church,  the  chapter- houfe,  and  the  refectory; 

%er/hrCh  is  the  dormitory-  See  Dormitory,  &c. 

P  t  ePr rved  ^or  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  monafteries. 

I  x».rUS  . 6  fn  ,  °bferves>  that  it  was  here  the  monks  held  their 
C.  ^fS’  V  e  ™^ul"e  morality  at  the  north-fide,  next  the 

r  ■  ?.  c.  00  on  ^e  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft; 

jpiritual  meditation,  <*.  being  refereed  for  the  church. 

u  a n°e f f  ° ^ /U-  „Sy  all  thefe  different  exercifes  were  per¬ 
ch  a  nter  h  f"  ft f 5 , but  by  miftake.  The  church,  the 

buildings  ad^nTngmif 001  Were  n°‘  >»rts  °f  the  Ct°^  but 
Lanfranc  obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  Cloijler  was  for 

* 


tended  lengthwife,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other ;  the 
reft,  called  woof  difpofed  a-crofs  the  firft,  or  breadthwile  of  the 
piece.  See  Woof,  and  Warp. 

Cloths  are  woven  on  the  looms  as  well  as  linens,  druggets,  ferges, 
camblets,  &c.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  fine,  coarfe,  ftrong, 
fsV.  fome  are  made  of  wool,  and  this  of  different  colours;  the 
wools  being  dyed  and  drefled,  are  firft  fpun,  then  wove  :  others 
are  wrought  white,  deftined  to  be  died  in  fcarlet,  black,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  &c. — Their  breadths  and  lengths  are  various 
according  to  the  places  where  they  are  manufactured. 

Thegoodnefs  of  Cloth  confifts,  i°,  In  the  wool’s  being  fine,  and 
well  drefled.  See  Wool. — 20,  In  its  being  fpun  equably;  al¬ 
ways  obferving,  however,  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be  finer 

and  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  See  Spinning. _ 

3%  In  the  Cloth's  being  well  wrought  and  beaten  on  the  loom 
fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  clofe  and  compaCt.  See  Wea¬ 
ving. — .4°,  In  the  wool’s  not  being  finer  and  better  at  one  end 
of  the  piece  than  in  the  reft. — 5%  In  the  lifts  being  fufficiently 
ftrong,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fluff ;  and  that  they  con- 
fift  of  good  matter,  as  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich  feathers,  or  the 
hair  ofDanifh  dogs;  which  1  aft  is  the  beft. — 6\  In  the  Cloth’s. 
being  well  cleared  of  the  knots,  and  other  imperfections.— 7 °,  In 
its  being  firft  Well  fcoured  with  good  fullers-earth,  then  fulled 
with  the  beft  white  foap,  and  walhed  out  in  clear  water.  See 
Fulling. — 8°,  In  the  hair,  or  nap’s  being  well  drawn  out  with 
the  teazle,  or  thiftle,  on  the  pole,  without  being  too  much  open¬ 
ed.  See  Teazle.— 90,  In  its  being  Ihorn  clofe  ;  yet  without 
laying  the  ground  or  thread  bare.  See  Sheering. —10,  In  its 
being  well  dyed. — ii°.  In  its  not  being  ftretched,  or  pulled  far¬ 
ther  than  is  neceffary  to  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  its  juft 
length  and  breadth.  See  Tenter. — 120,  In  its  only  being 
preffed  cold  ;  hot-preffing  being  an  utter  enemy  to  Cloth.  See 
Pressing. 

article  Manufacturing  of  white  Cloths  for  dying.— The  beft  wools  for  the 
purpofe  are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain ;  efpecially  thofe  of  Lin- 
colnlhire,  and  Segovia.  See  Wool. 

To  ufe  them  to  the  beft  advantage ;  when  taken  out  of  the  bales, 
they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them  in  a  liquor  fomewhat  more 
than  luke-warm,  compoiedof  three  parts  of  fair  water,  and  one 
of  urine.  After  the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  li¬ 
quor  to  diffolve  and  loofen  the  greafe,  it  is  taken  out,  drained, 
and  walhed  in  a  running  water  :  It  is  known  to  be  well  fcoured, 
when  it  feels  dry  to  the  touch,  and  has  no  fmell  but  the  natural 
fmell  of  the  fheep. 

In  this  ftate  it  is  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  Ihade  ;  the  heat  of  the 
fun  being  apt  to  make  it  harlh,  and  untradhible.  When  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  on  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  ropes,  to  clear  out 
the  duft  and  groffer  filth :  the  more  it  is  thus  beat  and  cleared, 
the  more  foft  it  becomes,  and  the  better  it  fpins. — After  beating, 
it  is  well  picked,  to  clear  the  reft  of  the  filth,  that  had  efcaped 
the  rods 

It  is  now  in  a  ftate  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  on  large  iron  cards, 
placed  a-flope.  The  beft  oil  for  the  purpofe  is  oil  of  olives ;  one 
fifth  of  which,  at  leaft,  Ihould  be  ufed  for  the  wooll  deftined 
for  the  woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that  of  the  warp. 


It 
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It  is  now  given  out  to  the  fpinners;  who  firft  card  it  on  the 
nee,  with  fmall  fine  cards;  then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel:  obfer- 
ving  to  make  the  thread  of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than 
that  of  the  woof,  and  much  clofer  twilled  ;  in  order  to  this, 
the  latter  muft  be  fpun  with  the  band,  or  firing  open,  and  the 
former  with  it  crofTed. 

The  thread  thus' fpun,  reeled  and  made  into  skeins  ;  tbatdefti- 
ned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  fpools,  i  e.  on  little  tubes,  or  pieces 
of  paper,  or  ruffes,  fo  difpofed  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  put 
in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind 
of  rochets,  or  large  wooden  bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping. 
See  Shuttle,  and  Warp.  f  b 

When  warped,  it  is  ftiffen’d  with  fee;  whereof,  that  made  of 
fhreds  of  parchment  is  the  beft;  and  when  dry  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom 

ZchZZhtng°n  thw,0m’  theweavers>  who  are  two  to 

lv  on T’f  ^  at  thefame  time>  ^ernate- 

the  left  hwh h T  Ci  i  f ‘  n°WOn  the  tight  ffep,  and  nowon 
he  left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp  equal- 

the  o^eTo  rh  Wh!CH  thf>\throw>  ^anfverfly,  the  fhuttle  from 
and  fnl  th  ,And  each  time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thrown, 

n  -i  .  .r^a  the  woof  inferred  within  the  warp,  they 
ftnke  it  conjointly  with  the  fame  frame  wherein  is  faftened  the 
comb,  or  reed,  between  who fe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  are 
pafled;  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  neceflary;  in  fome 

Warn  ^  ^  times>  fix  with  the 

Warp  open,  and  feven  ihut. 

It  may  be  obferved.  that  the  more  the  threads  of  the  woof  are 
ftruck  againft  each  other,  the  clofer  the  cloth  is:  hence  it  be- 
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The  glofs  is  given  by  laying  a  leaf  of  vellum,  or  cap-paper  in 
each  plait  of  the  piece j  and  over  the  whole  a  fquare  plank  of 
wood:  on  which,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  fcrew  of  a  prefs  is 
brought  down,  with  the  degree  of  force  judged  necefTary,  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth,— -In  France,  none  but  fcarlets, 
greens,  blues,  &c.  receive  this  laft  preparation;  blacks  being 
judged  better  without  it. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  papers  re¬ 
moved;  it  is  in  a  condition  for  fale,  or  ufe. 

For  the  manufacture  of  mixed  Cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools 
are  firft  dyed,  then  mixed,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  colours  intend¬ 
ed;  the  procefs,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly 
the  fame  with  that  juft  fpoke  of.  1 

The  method  of  adjufting  the  mixture,  is  by  firft  making  a  felt 
or  flock  of  the  colours  of  the  intended  cloth^  as  a  fpecimen :  the 
wool  of  each  colour  is  weighed,  and  when  the  fpecimen  is  to  the 
manufacturer  s  mind,  he  mixes,  for  ufe,  a  quantity  in  thefame 
proportion ;  eftimating  each  grain  of  the  fpecimen  at  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  the  fame  wool  in  the  cloth  to  be  made. 

Thus,  if  he  would  mix  three  colours,  v.  gr.  coffee-colour, 
feuille-mort,  and  pale  blue,  the  firft  to  be  the  prevailing  colour ; 
he  weighs  a  quantity  of  each:  for  inftance,  70  grains  of  the 
firft,  25  of  the  fecond,  and  20  of  the  third ;  then  multiplies  each 
by  20  pounds  of  wool;  and  thus  gains  1400  pounds  for  the  cof¬ 
fee  wool ;  500  pounds  for  the  feuille-mort,  and  400  for  the  pale 
blue. 

The  wools  of  the  fpecimen  thus  weighed,  are  mixed,  oiled,  car¬ 
ded,  moiftened  with  clear  water,  rubbed  with  black  fbap,  and 
in  this  ftate  wrought  a  long  time  in  the  hands;  till  they  be  redu¬ 
ced  into  a  piece  of  felt,  like  that  ufed  by  hatters. 

It  is  then  rinfed  in  water,  to  purge  out  the  oil  and  foap ;  and 
when  dry,  the  hair,  or  nap,  is  carded  out  with  the  teazle  ;  then 
thorn  once  again,  till  the  ground  appear,  and  the  feveral  colours 
be  difcoverable. 

Laj netting  it  a  little,  and  prefling  it,  he  examines  it  well, 
and  if  he  be  not  contented  with  it,  makes  another  felt;  if  he  be 
he  proceeds  to  mix  his  wools:  when  mixed,  it  is  beat  on  hurdles! 
cleaned,  oiled,  carded,  fpun,  wove,  &c.  as  in  white  cloth. 

Cafing  of  Lead  on  Cloth.  See  the  article  Casting 


comes  enabled  to  fuftain  the  violence  of  the  fidli^m^^ 
as  of  the  teazel,  or  fulling-thiftle,  without  fretting  or  Opening 
havfS  continued  their  work  till  the  whole  warp 
is  fil  ed  with  woof,  the  cloth  is  fimfhed:  It  is  taken  off  the  loom 
by  unrolling  it  from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  pro- 

^  ^as  fove>  and  now  Siven  to  be  cleared  of  the  knots, 

ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth;  which  is  done  with  lit¬ 
tle  iron  nippers. 

•In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be  fcoured  with 
urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  clay  well  cleaned  and  fteeped  in  wa-  matting  of  Lead  0 

S’FuIl.0"!  ^  in  the  trough,  wherein  it  is  fulled.  Cocking  Cloth.  See  the  article  Cocking  doth. 

The  r«  being  again  cleared  from  the  earth,  orurine,  by  waft-  j 

fef  filth  ftLu" ftmws^and  ^  thenformer  hand?’  to  have  the  lef-  Houfe-wfe’s  Cloth.  See  the  article  House-wife 

ler  tilth,  lmall  itraws,  and  almoft  imperceptible  knots  taken  o S  ■  Incombujlible  Cloth.  See  Asbestos  Ashfittv*  T 

as  before:  then*  is  returned  to  the  fuller,  to  be  beat  and  fulled  ;  Incomhufihile.  °S*  Asbestine,  and  Linum 

1  q*”  Ww,T’  F  erein  ^v^  or  ^lx  pounds  of  foap  have  been  Painting  on  Cloth.  See  the  afticle  PATNrrmr' 

The  o  moft  efteemed  is  the  white,  especially  that  W-cfoxH.  See  the  article  Stlu 
After  fulling  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  taken  out  to  CLOUD,  in  nhvflnW,,  o  _ 


of  Genoa  After  fulling  an  hour'and  a“haif“7t  is Taken out1 to 
be  fmoothed,  1  e.  to  be  pulled  by  the  lifts  lengthwife,  to  take 
out  the  wrinkles  and  creafes  occafioned  by  the  force  of  the  mal¬ 
lets  or  peltles  falling  on  the  cloth  when  in  the  troughs. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till  the  fulling  be  fi- 
nilhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its  proper  breadth:  after  which 
it  is  wafhed  in  clear  water,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given,  all 
wet,  to  the  carders,  to  raife  the  hair,  or  nap,  on  the  right  fide, 
with  the  thiftle  or  weed  ;  wherewith  they  give  it  two  rubs  or 
courfes,  the  firft  againft  the  grain,  the  fecond  with  the  grain. 
The  cloth  being  dried  after  this  preparation,  the  cloth- worker 
takes  it,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut,  or  Cheering. — This  done,  the 
carders  refume  it,  and  after  wetting  it,  give  it  as  many  more  rubs 
or  courfes  with  the  teazle  as  the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires:  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  begin  againft  the  hair,  and  to  end  with  it  • 
and  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceeding  ftill  to  a  {har¬ 
per  and  {harper,  as  far  as  the  fixth  degree. 

After  this,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  returned  to  the  cloth-worker 
who  ffeers  it  a  fecond  time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carder  ;  who 
wetting  it,  gives  it  as  many  courfes  as  he  thinks  fit,  dries  it 
and  gives  it  back  again  to  the  cloth- worker ;  who  after  ffeeruw 
it  the  third  and  laft  time,  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat 
their  operation  as  before,  till  the  hair,  or  nap,  be  well  ranged 
on  the  fui  face  of  the  cloth ,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other.  r 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  the  cloth  be 
wet,  while  in  the  carders  hands;  in  order  to  which,  itisfprink- 
led  from  time  to  time  with  water.  5  1 


i  i  -  .  wuui-worKer  gives  it 

as  many  cuts  as  he  thinks  requifite,  for  the  perfedion  of  the  fluff. 
It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  all  the  ftieerings  muft  be  on  the 
right  fide,  except  the  two  laft,  which  muft  be  on  the  ether  •  and 
that  the  cloth  cannot  be  too  dry  for  fheering. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcowered,  napped,  and  {horn,  is  fent  to  the 
dyer. — When  dyed,  it  is  waffed  in  fair  water,  and  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  it  again,  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the  hair,  or  nap,  with  a 

in  u.11-3  ta^e’  and  hangs  ^  on  the  tenters;  where  it  is  ftretch- 
ed  both  in  length  and  breadth,  enough  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare 
and  bring  it  to  its  proper  dimenfions,  without  {training  it  too 
much ;  obferving  to  bruff  it  afrefti,  the  way  of  the  hair,  while 
yet  a  little  moift  on  the  tenter. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  from  the  tenter,  and 
brufhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of  the  nap  :  it  is 
then  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfectly 
fmooth  and  even,  and  to  give  it  a  little  glofs. 

Vol.  I.  N*  XXXI. 


ryff  r  d  ,  11  ,  Tn  ,water\  to  reflea  the  fun’s  light,  and  become  vifible  •  znh  thZ  f  2 

The  nap  finiffed,  and  the  cloth  dried,  the  cloth- worker  gives  it  gravity  increafed,  fo  as  to  make  them  defeend  •  in  the  C 
as  many  cuts  as  he  thinks  requifite,  for  the  perfection  of  the  fluff.  I  ftate  they  are  called  clouds ;  and  in  die  latter  when  t-h  ormer 


CLOUD,  in  phyfiology,  a  collection  of  condenfed  vapour,  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  atmofphere.  See  Vapour.  ‘ 

A  cloud  is  a  congeries  of  watery  particles,  or  veficulae  raifed  from 
the  waters,  or  watery  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the  folar,  or  fubter- 
raneousheat,  or  both;  which  at  their  firft  rife  from  our  o-lobe 
are  too  minute  to  be  perceived;  but  as  they  mount,  meeting  with 
a  greater  degree  of  cold,  are  condenfed,  and  rendered  opaque  by 
the  reunion  of  their  parts;  fo  as  to  refled  light,  and  become  vi¬ 
able.  bee  Condensation. 

The  manner  wherein  vapours  are  raifed  into  clouds  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  thus  —Fire  being  of  a  light,  agile  nature,  eafily  breaks 

loofe  from  bodies  wherein  it  is  detained:  For  the  manner  whereof, 
Jee  Boiling. 

Now,  by  reafon  of  the  exceeding  fmallnefs  of  the  particles  of 
fire,  their  attractive  force  muft  be  exceedingly  great:  hence,  in 
their  afeent  through  fluid  bodies,  part  of  the  fluid  will  cling  a- 
round  them,  and  mount  up  together  with  them,  in  form  of  ve- 
ficles  of  water  replete  with  particles  of  fire ;  which  vehicles  are 
what  we  call  vapour.  See  h  ire,  and  Vapour. 

Further,  this  vapour  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  air,  mounts 
in  it,  till  having  reached  fuch  a  region  of  the  atmofphere  as  is  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves,  they  will  be  fufpended  - 
till  the  watery  velicles,  which  were  at  firft  too  thin  to  be  per! 
ceived,  being  now  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuperior  remons! 
and  their  included  igneous  particles  extinCt,  or  at  leaft  drived  into 
a  lefs  compafs,  and  confequently  the  parts  fet  clofer  together  - 
their  deniity  is  firft  augmented  fo  as  to  render  them  opaque  enouah 
to  reflea  the  fun’s  light,  and  become  vifible  ;  and  their  fneciflr 


ftate  they  are  called  clouds-,  and  in  the  latter,  when  theytriftte 
at  us,  rain,  bee  Kain;  lee  alfo  Barometer 
Clouds,  befide  their  ufe  when  they  defeend  in  Ihowers,  are  offer 
ytee  while  fufpended  m  the  atmofphere ;  as  they  help  to  mitigate 
theexceffive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  fereen  it  from  the  beams 
of  the  fun,  efpecially  when  in  his  zenith.  See  Weather 

CLK°kE’?  fn  aTatn  ?Uit’  b“y,  on  a  tree  of  <h=  fame  name  - 
by  the  Latins  alfo  called  caryophyllum.  See  Spice 

*  £  SS?  “  tm  °U  ”ail ;  '»= term  rfar. 

Th c  dovcgcc  was  antiently  very  common  in  the  Molucco 
tllands;  where  all  the  European  nations,  who  traffic  in  fpices  to 
he  Ind.es,  furn.ftted  themlelves  with  what  quantity  of  2fs 

ffl  md"? Tetate  ,rrennt  f  ^  *»n/bu,  in  the 

c.  I  ernate  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  that  merchandife,  having  dug  up  the  dove -trees  of  the 

2  ^  c  Moluc- 
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Moluccos-,  and  tranfplanted  them  to  Ternate;  fo  that  there  are 
none  now  to  be  had  but  through  their  hands. 

The  tree  is  very  large  ;  it  only  bears  fruit  once  in  g  y  ^ 
but  holds,  at  this  rate,  an  hundred.  Its  bark  leiem 
the  olive-tree,  and  its  leaves  thofe  of  the  laurel :  its  r  & 

takes  root,  and  thus  multiplies  itfelf  without  any  cu  .  • 

(aid,  it  will  not  allow  any  other  herb,  or  tree,  near  1  , 
ceflive  heat  drawing  to  it  all  the  humidity  of  the  ioi  . 

When  the  Clove  firft  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a  greenii 
colour  ;  as  it  ripens  it  grows  brown.  Nor  is  there  any  prepa  a  i  n 
neceflary  in  order  to  render  it  fuch  as  it  conies  to  us,  but  o  ry  1 
the  fun  ;  whatever  fome  authors  talk  of  firft  fteeping  lt:  in 


in 


fea- water,  to  preferve  it  from  worms 
Towards  the  head,  it  feparates  into  four;  and  the  four  quarters 
being  fhaped  angle-wife,  their  apices  meeting  at  the  top,  form 
a  kind  of  crown,  fomewhat  in  the  antique  manner. 

Cloves  muft  be  chofen  dry,  brittle,  harfti  to  the  touch,  well  grown, 
of  a  dusky  red  colour,  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  an  agreeable  lmell, 

and,  if  poflible,  with  the  (hank  on. 

s  Their  properties  are,  to  warm  and  dry,  to  correa  a  fetid  breath, 

8  (harpen  the  fight,  diffipate  films  in  the  eyes,  fortify  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  and  flop  vomiting.  They  are  ufed  in  apoplexies,  pa 
Ties,  lethargies,  and  other  difeales  of  the  brain. 

Such  of  the  fruit  as  efcapes  the  gatherers,  grow  and  fwell  °n  the 
tree,  and  become  full  of  a  gum  ufed  in  medicine,  called  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Cloves. 

There  is  alfo  an  oil  drawn  from  Cloves  by  diftillation  ;  which, 
when  new,  is  of  a  gilded  white  colour,  but  reddens  as  it  grows 
old  :  it  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  and  in  compofitions  with  the  fame  view  as  the  fruit.  It  is 
alfo  much  ufed  among  the  perfumers. 

The  natives  call  the  Clove-tree  chamque ,  the  Perfians  and  Arabs 
karumjel ,  and  the  Turks  kalafonr.  They  make  feveral  prepa¬ 
rations  both  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit. 

Clove-Cinnamon.  See  the  article  Cinnamon. 

Clove-Water.  See  the  article  Water. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draughty  in  commerce,  an  allowance  of  two 
pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale ;  that 
the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight  when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOUT-NAILS.  See  the  article  Nail. 

CLUNY,  or  Clugny,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  benediCtin  monks, 
in  a  city  of  that  name ;  being  the  head,  or  chief  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  denominated  from  them.  See  Abbey,  and Benedictins. 
It  is  fituate  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of  France,  on  the 
river  Grone ;  and  was  founded  by  William  duke  of  Berry  and 
Aquitain ;  or,  as  others  fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by 
that  duke,  in  the  year  910. 

This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  magnificent,  that 
in  1245,  after  tfie  holding  of  the  firft  council  ol  Lyons,  pope 
Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny ,  accompanied  with  the  two  patri¬ 
archs  of  Antioch  and  Conftantinople,  twelve  cardinals,  three 
archbifhops,  fifteen  bilhops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots  ;  who 
were  all  entertained,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out 
of  their  place :  though  S.  Louis,  CX  Blanche  his  mother,  the 
duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  lifter,  the  emperor  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  fix  counts,  and  a  great  number  of  lords, 
with  all  their  retinue,  were  there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny ,  at  its  firft  erection,  was  put  under  the  immediate  prote¬ 
ction  of  the  apoftolick  fee  ;  with  exprefs  prohibition  to  all  fecu- 
lar  and  ecclefiaftic  powers,  to  difturb  the  monks  in  the  pofleffion 
of  their  effe&s,  or  the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiCtion  of  bilhops  ;  which, 
at  length,  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbies  to  infill  on  the  fame. 
See  Abbot. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive  congrega¬ 
tion  :  in  effeCl,  it  was  the  firft  congregation  of  divers  monafte- 
ries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only  to  conftitute  one  body,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  one  order,  that  ever  arofe.  See  Congregation, 
and  Order. 

CLYPEUS,  or  Clypeum,  Buckler ;  apiece  of  defenfive  armour, 
which  the  ancients  ufed  to  carry  upon  the  arm,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  blows  of  their  enemies.  See  Shield,  and  Buckler. 
The  figure  of  it  was  either  round,  oval,  or  fexangular  :  in  the 
middle  was  a  bofs  of  iron,  or  of  fome  other  metal,  with  a  (harp 
point. 

CLYSSUS,  a  chemical  production,  confiding  of  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  principles  of  any  body,  extracted,  purified,  and  then  re¬ 
mixed.  See  Chymistry. 

A  Clyffus  is  when  the  feveral  fpecies,  or  ingredients  of  a  body, 
are  prepared  and  purified  feparately,  and  then  combined  again. — • 
Thus,  fait,  fulphur,  oil,  and  fpirit,  and  mercury,  reaflembled  into 
one  body,  by  long  digeftion,  £5V.  make  a  Clyjfus. 

Clyssus  of  Antimony,  is  an  agreeable  acid  fpirit,  drawn  by  diftil¬ 
lation  Irom  antimony,  nitre,  and  fulphur  mixed  together.  See 
Antimony. 

There  is  alfo  a  Clyjfus  ok  vitriol,  which  is  a  fpirit  drawn  by  di 
ftillation  from  vitriol  diflolved  in  vinegar.— This  is  ufed  by  phy- 

ficians  in  various  difeafes,  and  to  extraCt  the  tinCtures  of  feveral 
vegetables. 

Clyssus  is  alfo  ufed  among  fome  authors  for  a  kind  of  fapa,  or  ex- 
trad,  made  with  eight  parts  of  the  juice  of  a  plant,  and  one  of 
fugar,  feethed  together  into  the  confidence  of  honey. 
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CLYSTER,*  IOvt/ruf,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  or  injeClion 
introduced  into  the  inteftines  by  the  fundament ;  in  order  to 
refrefh  them,  loofen  the  belly,  moift  and  foften  the  feces 
diftipate  wind,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  la<vo,  abltto ,  T  wafh. 

Clyjlers  are  fometimes  made  of  bran- water,  and  milk,  but  more 
ufually  of  decoClions  of  certain  herbs;  to  which  are  added  ho¬ 
ney,  brown  fugar,  fometimes  catholicon,  and  other  druTs. 
Clyjlers  are  either  emollient,  carminative,  lenitive,  aftringent, 
laxative,  anodyne,  uterine,  antifebrific,  nourifhing,  &c.  ■ 

Nourijhing  Clysters,  are  thofe  applied  with  defign  to  nourifh  per- 
fons  who  cannot  take  in  any  aliment  at  the  mouth.  Hildanus 
tells  us,  that  Aubery,  a  phyfician,  fed  a  woman  of  quality  fix 
weeks  with  clyjlers  compofed  of  capons  flefh,  and  other  fowls, 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  with  yolks  of  eggs,  applied  twice  a  day. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  Clyjlers  ftiould  nourifh  ; 
and  the  cafe  is  briskly  controverted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
royal  academy,  between  M.  Littre,  who  maintains  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  M.  Lemery. 

The  arguments  urged  by  the  firft,  are,  that  the  materials  of  the 
Clyjler ,  for  want  of  the  ordinary  paflage,  want  the  preparation 
neceflary  to  be  converted  into  nourifhment ;  and  befide  that,  are 
out  of  the  road  for  getting  into  the  blood  :  for  in  the  firft  of  the 
large  inteftines,  called  the  cacum ,  is  a  valve  called  valvula  Bauhini, 
to  oppofe  the  paflage  of  any  food  into  the  fmall  inteftines :  and 
there  are  no  ladteal  veins  in  the  large  inteftines,  but  abundance 
in  the  fmall  ones.  But  the  laCleals  are  only  canals  that  can 
carry  the  chyle  into  its  receptacle,  and  the  chyle  the  only  fub- 
ftance  that  can  nourifh.  See  Nutrition,  Ufe. 

To  this,  M.  Lemery  objects,  that  very  great  anatomifts  have 
found  laCteals  in  the  large  inteftines,  though  in  fmall  number  : 
but  though  there  were  none,  adds  he,  the  mefaraic  veins  arein- 
difputably  diftributed  to  thefe  inteftines ;  and  may  eafily  befup- 
pofed  to  pump  the  moft  fubtil  part  of  a  broth,  and  carry  it  into 
the  blood.  M.  Mery  has  pafted  a  liquor  immediately  from  the 
large  inteftines  into  thefe  veins;  befides,  that  the  animal  machine 
is  fo  porous  throughout,  that  nature  feems  to  have  intended  an 
extraordinary  way  of  conveying  fluids  into  the  blood,  to  be  ready 
on  extraordinary  occafions.  See  Intestines,  Lacteals,  Ufe. 
This  notion  will  appear  inconteftable,  if  M.  Morin’s  theory  of 
the  paflage  of  the  urine  be  admitted.  See  Urine. 

Herodotus  fays,  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft  who  invented  Cly¬ 
jlers  ;  or  rather,  who  applied  them  to  ufe.  Galen  and  Pliny  add, 
that  they  took  the  hint  from  a  bird  of  their  country,  called  Ibis , 
which  they  frequently  obferved  to  make  this  kind  of  inje&ion 
with  its  beak,  and  afterwards  to  difcharge  itfelf  feveral  times.' 
Others  fay,  that  the  ciconia,  or  ftork,  firft  taught  men  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Clyjlers. 

Uterine  Cl  yste  rs,  are  injections  into  the  uterus,  or  womb  ;  more 
properly  called  pejfaries.  See  Pessary. 

Catholicon  c/Clysters.  See  the  article  Catholicon. 

CNEMODACTYLiEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  extenfor  tertii  inter  nodii  digit  or um.  See  Extensor  tertii  in¬ 
ter  nodii,  &c. 

COACERVATUM  vacuum.  See  the  article  Vacuum. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fufpended  on  lea¬ 
thers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  See  Wheel,  Carriage,  Ufe. 
In  England,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  Coaches  are  drawn  by 
horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In  a  part  of  the 
eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul,  their  Coaches 
are  drawn  by  Oxen.  In  Denmark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein  deer 
in  their  Coaches ;  though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe. 

The  Coachman  is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  railed  before  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Coach.  But  the  Spanifh  policy  has  difplaced  him  in 
that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance ;  on  occafion  of  the  duke 
d’Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  important  fecret  whereon  he 
had  conferred  in  his  Coach ,  had  been  overheard,  and  revealed  by 
his  coachman  :  fince  that  time,  the  place  of  the  Spanifh  coach¬ 
man  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  French  ftage-coachman,  and 
our  poftillion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  Coaches  is  owing  to  the  French:  yet  are  not 
Coaches  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in  France ;  fcarce  reaching 
beyond  the  reign  of  their  Francis  I. 

Their  ufe,  at  their  firft  rife,  was  only  for  the  country :  and  au¬ 
thors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  Angular,  that  there  were  at  firft 
no  more  than  two  Coaches  in  Paris  ;  the  one  that  of  the  queen, 
and  the  other  that  of  Diana,  natural  Daughter  of  Henry  II.  The 
firft  courtier  who  had  one,  was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dauphin  ; 
whole  enormous  bulk  difabled  him  from  travelling  on  horfe- 
back. 

One  may  hence  judge  how  much  variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs 
have  grown  upon  our  hands  in  later  days  ;  there  being  now  com¬ 
puted  in  that  fame  city  no  lefs  than  15000  Coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  ail  other  inventions  to  be  brought 
by  fteps  and  degrees  to  their  perfection  ;  at  prefent  they  feem  to 
want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  made  feveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the 
exceflive  richnefs  of  Coaches ,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  liiver, 
Ufe.  therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  negleCted. 
Coaches  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  thofe  that  have  iron 
bows,  or  necks,  and  thofe  that  have  not :  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  two  principal  parts,  the  body,  and  the  train,  or  car¬ 
riage. 
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The  body  is  that  part  where  the  pafTcngers  aredifpofed;  and  the 
carriage  that  which  fuftains  the  body,  and  to  which  the  wheels 
are  fattened,  that  give  motion  to  the  whole  machine. 

Coaches  are  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  their  ftrudlure,  into 
coaches ,  properly  fo  called,  chariots,  calajhes ,  and  berlins. — 
With  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  their  ufe,  &c.  we  diftin- 
guifh Jlage-coaches ,  hackney-coaches ,  &c. 

Chariot ,  or  Half- Coach,  is  a  kind  of  coach  that  has  only  a  feat 
behind  with  a  ftool,  at  moft,  before. — When  thefe  are  very 
gav,  richly  garnifhed,  and  have  five  glaffes,  they  are  called  ca¬ 
lajhes. 

Calafh  is  alfo  a  kind  of  light  fmall  coach ,  with  very  low  wheels, 
richly  adorned,  ufed  on  occafions  of  pleafure,  and  open  on  all 
fides,  to  take  the  air,  and  enjoy  the  profpedl.  There  are  of  thefe 
calajhes  with  one,  two,  and  three  feats;  where  the  perfons  do 
not  fit  facing  one  another,  as  in  the  common  coaches ,  but  all 
forwards,  each  feat  having  its  back. 

Hackney- Coach  es,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the  ftreets  of  London, 
and  lome  other  great  cities,  at  rates  fixed  by  authority. 

Thofe  in  London  are  under  the  direction  of  commilfioners,  who 
take  cognizance  of  all  caufes  and  difputes  arifing  thereupon. — 
They  are  diftinguifhed  by  numbers  affixed  to  the  coach- doors; 
and  the  fares,  or  rates,  fixed  by  a  ftatute  14  Car.  II.  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  of  king  William  III. 

For  a  whole  day  of  twelve  hours  the  fare  is  ior.  for  a  fingle 
hour  I  s.  6  cl.  for  every  hour  after  the  firft,  1  s. — At  thefe  rates, 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  paffengers  any  where  within  ten  miles 
of  London. 

Stage- Coaches,  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  travel¬ 
lers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 

COADJUTOR,  Fellow- Helper,  is  properly  ufed  for  a  prelate  join¬ 
ed  to  another,  to  affift  him  in  the  difcharge  of  the  fundlions  of 
his  prelature  ;  and  even,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  fucceed  him.  See 
Bishop. 

The  coadjutor  has  the  fame  privileges  with  the  bifhop  himfelf. — 
Coadjutors  were  formerly  appointed  by  kings,  for  archbifhops  and 
bifhops  grown  old,  or  abfent,  and  not  able  to  adminifter  their 
diocefe.  But  the  right  of  appointing  coadjutors,  in  Romifh 
countries,  is  now  referved  to  the  pope  alone. 

Coadjutors  are  alfo  called  bifhops  in  partibus  infidelium  ;  in  regard 
it  is  neceffary  the  Coadjutor  of  a  bifhop  fhould  be  a  bifhop  him¬ 
felf  ;  without  which,  he  cannot  difcharge  the  office. 

The  ufe  of  coadjutors  in  the  church,  is  borrowed  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  Symmachus  fpeaks  of  Affiftants,  or  coadjutors , 
given  to  magiftrates ;  and  calls  them  adjutores  publici  officii. 

The  popes,  formerly,  made  a  fhameful  abule  of  the  coadjutories: 
fome  they  granted  to  children,  and  young  people,  with  this 
claufe,  donee  ingreffius  fuerit ;  4  Till  they  were  capable  of  en- 
‘  tering  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the  office.’  Others  they 
granted  to  perfons  not  in  orders,  with  this  claufe,  donee  acceffierit: 
and  others  to  perfons  at  a  great  diftance,  with  this  claufe,  cum 
regreffius:  but  the  council  of  Trent  tied  down  the  pope’s  hands, 
by  adding  abundance  of  reftridlions  on  the  article  of  coadjutors. 
In  nunneries  they  have  coadjutrixes ;  who  are  religious,  nomina¬ 
ted  to  fucceed  theabbefs,  under  pretence  of  aiding  her  in  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  her  office.  See  Abbess. 

COAGMENTATION,  is  ufed  among  chymifts,  for  the  a<ft  of 
melting  down  a  matter,  by  calling  in  certain  powders,  and  after¬ 
wards  reducing  the  whole  into  a  concrete,  or  foil'd. 

COAGULATION,  the  condenfing,  or  thickning  of  a  fluid  mat¬ 
ter,  without  its  lofing  any  of  the  fenfible  parts  which  occafion- 
ed  its  fluidity;  as  we  frequently  fee  in  blood,  milk,  &c.  See 
Fluid,  and  Condensation. 

We  diftinguifh  between  that  kind  of  thickening  which  is  effected 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  parts  of  a  body,  as  in  clay,  which 
condenfes  in  the  fun,  properly  called  hardening ;  and  that  effect¬ 
ed  without  any  lofs  of  its  fubftance,  called  coagulating.  Thus, 
we  fay,  that  cold  coagulates  blood,  &c. 

There  is  one  general  term,  viz.  concretion ,  which  includes  both 
coagulation,  condenfation,  and  hardening.  See  Concretion. 
Coagulation  chiefly  depends  on  the  admixtion  of  falts  of  different 
natures ;  as  when  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  poured  on  oil  of  tartar ;  or 
when  oils  are  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  faline,  or  aqueous  liquors, 
as  in  the  unguentum  nutritum. 

By  injecting  an  acid  into  the  vein  of  an  animal,  the  blood  coa¬ 
gulates;  which  flops  its  circulation,  and  brings  immediate  death. 
See  Blood.— Several  poifons  have  their  effect  by  inducing  a  coa¬ 
gulation.  See  Poison. 

COAL,  a  black,  fulphurous,  inflammable  matter,  dug  out  of  the 
earth  ;  ferving  in  many  countries  as  the  common  fuel.  See  Fu¬ 
el,  and  Delf. 

This  we  fometimes  call  pit-coal,  foffil-coal ,  earth-coal,  and  natu¬ 
ral-coal-,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  an  artificial  fuel  made  in  imitati¬ 
on  hereof,  by  half  burning  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees ;  pro¬ 
perly  called  charcoal,  and  [mall-coal:  in  places,  whither  it  is 
brought  by  fea,  it  is  called  fea-coal.  See  Charcoal,  &c. 

Cannel,  or  Canole-CoAL,  is  a  fort  of  foffil  coal  found  in  divers  of 
the  northern  counties;  very  hard,  gloffy  and  light;  apt  to  cleave 
to  thin  flakes;  and  when  kindled,  yields  a  continual  blaze  till  it 
be  burnt  out. — Camden  fufpedts  this  to  be  the  lapis  Obfidianus  of 
the  ancients. 

Pit- Co  a  l  is  ranked  among  the  number  of  minerals,  and  the  places 


it  is  dug  out  of  are  called  coal-mines,  ox  coal-pits.  It  is  common 
in  moft  countries  of  Europe:  though  the  Englifh  coal  is  of  moft 
repute,  even  in  foreign  countries  ;  notwithftanding  fome  pretend 
that  of  the  Fofiee  in  Auvergne  is  not  any  thing  inferior  to  it. 
The  goodnefs  of  coal  confifts  in  its  being  as  free  as  poffible  from 
fulphur,  in  its  heating  iron  well,  and  in  its  burning  a  long  time 
in  the  fmith’s  forge.  The  Englifh  coal  has  this  peculiar  to  it;  that 
it  never  lights  fo  perfectly,  as  when  water  is  thrown  on  it. 

The  commerce  of  coal  is  very  confiderable  in  England ;  great 
quantities  are  exported  to  France,  &c.  by  way  of  Rouen.  The 
meafure  whereby  it  is  fold  is  the  chaldron,  containing  thirty-fix 
bufhels.  See  Chaldron. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  royal  academy,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  two  experiments  on  the  common  pit-coal,  made  by  M. 
Des  Landes  while  in  England,  and  which  he  thinks  have  efca- 
ped  the  Englifh  philofophers. 

1  ft.  Pounding  fome  coal,  and  putting  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
vial  of  water,  the  mixture  became  quite  black:  but  leaving  it  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  in  a  window,  during  a  cold  winter  night,  in  the 
morning  it  was  found  frozen,  and  turned  to  a  reddifh  colour. 
The  Reafon  of  the  change  muft  be,  that  the  froft  had  difengaged 
the  fulphurs  of  the  coal:  though  one  would  little  expedl  fuch  an 
effedt  from  it. 

2dly,  From  an  infufion  of  cinders  in  brandy,  mixed  with  iron 
filings,  arifes  a  black  tindture,  which  brightens  in  proportion  as 
it  is  heated ;  when  arrived  at  the  heat  of  boiling,  the  colour  be¬ 
comes  perfedtly  fine  and  foft,  and  gives  a  dye  to  cloth, which  no 
workman  can  imitate. 

The  ftrata,  or  veins  of  coals  in  coalpits  are  numerous,  and  their 
order,  quality,  &c.  different  in  different  places.  See  Strata, 
and  Vein. 

In  thofe  at  Dudley  in  Staffordfhire,  the  ftrata,  below  the  turf, 
two  or  three  clays,  a  grey  ftone,  and  a  hard  grey  rock,  are  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Philofophical  TranJ actions  to  be  i°,  coal,  called 
bench  coal-,  2°,  ffipper-coal,  lefs  black  and  fhining  than  the  forp 
mer ;  30,  [pin-coal,  more  black  and  fhining ;  40,  Stone-coal , 
much  like  canal-coal. 

Thefe  ftrata  have  between  each  of  them  a  bat,  or  bed,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fort  of  matter,  about  the  thicknefsof  a  crown -piece.  Be¬ 
low  thefe  are  divers  metalline  ftrata;  as  a  black  fubftance  called 
the  Dun-row  bat ;  a  grey  iron  ore,  called  the  Dun-row  iron-Jlone ; 
a  bluifh  bat,  called  white-row ;  a  blackifh  iron  ore,  called  white- 
row  grains,  or  iron-Jlone ;  a  grey  iron  ore,  called  mid-row  grains  ^ 
a  black  foffil  fubftance,  called  the  Gublin-bat ;  a  black  iron  ore, 
called  gublin  iron-Jlone  ;  a  dark  grey  iron  ore,  called  rubble  iron- 
Jone :  laftly,  the  table  bat. 

Then  50,  comes  a  coarfe  fort  of  coal,  called  [cot-coal ;  a  black 
brittle  bat:  6°,  The  heathen-coal-,  70,  A  fubftance  like  coarfe 
coal ,  though  called  a  bat,  becaufe  it  does  not  burn  well :  And 
8°,  bench- coal. 

Small- Coal  is  prepared  from  the  fpray,  and  brufh-wood,  ftripped 
off  from  the  branches  of  coppice-wood,  fometimes  bound  in  ba¬ 
vins  for  that  purpofe,  and  fometimes  prepared  without  binding. 
The  wood  they  difpofe  on  a  level  floor,  and  fetting  a  portion  of 
it  on  fire,  throw  on  more  and  more,  as  fall  as  it  kindles;  whence 
arifes  a  fudden  blaze,  till  all  be  burnt  that  was  near  the  place.  As 
foon  as  all  the  wood  is  thrown  on,  they  call  water  on  the  heap, 
from  a  large  difh,  or  fcoop;  and  thus  keep  plying  the  heap  of 
glowing  coals,  which  flops  the  fury  of  the  fire,  while  with  a 
rake  they  fpread  it  open,  and  turn  it  with  fhovels  till  no  more 
fire  appears.  When  cold,  they  are  put  into  facks  for  ufe. 

Char- Coal.  See  its  preparation  under  Charcoal. 

COALITION,  the  re-union,  or  growing  together  of  parts  be¬ 
fore  feparated.  See  Conglutination,  &c. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to  the  edge  of  the 
fea.  See  Sea,  Zs'c. 

COASTING,  that  part  of  navigation,  wherein  the  places  failed  to, 
and  from,  are  not  far  diftant ;  fo  that  a  fhip  may  fail  in  fight  of 
the  land,  or  within  founding,  between  them.  See  Navigation. 
Such  are  the  voyages  on  the  narrow,  or  Britifh  feas,  between 
England,  Holland,  and  France;  alfo  thofe  about  the  Britifla  feas, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  See  Sailing. 

For  the  performance  hereof,  there  is  only  required  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  land,  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  and  of  the  lead,  or 
founding  line.  See  Compass,  Sounding,  b"c. 

Coasting,  in  agriculture,  &c.  denotes  the  tranfplanting  of  a  tree, 
and  placing  it  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpeeft  to  eaft,  weft, 
north,  &c.  as  it  flood  in  before.  See  Planting,  and  Trans¬ 
planting. 

COAT  of  Arms,  in  heraldry,  a  cloak,  or  habit,  worn  by  the  an- 
tient  knights  over  their  arms,  both  in  war,  and  at  turnaments  ; 
and  ftill  born  by  the  heralds  at  arms.  See  Arms,  Herald, 
Marshalling,  and  Quartering. 

It  was  a  kind  of  furcoat,  reaching  only  as  low  as  the  navel;  open 
at  the  fides,  with  fhort  fleeces;  fometimes  furred  with  ermins 
and  vair,  whereon  were  applied  the  armories  of  the  knight,  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold  and  filver,  and  enammelled  with  beaten  tin, 
coloured  black,  green,  red,  and  blue;  whence  the  rule,  never  to 
apply  colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal. 

The  coats  of  arms  weie  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with 
bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we  ftill 
fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  S3V,  hence  they  were  alfo  called 
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divtzes ,  or  divifes ,  as  being  divided,  or  compofed  of  feveral 
pieces,  fevvcd  together ;  whence  the  words,  fejje ,  pale-,  chevron , 
bend,  crofs ,  Jalteer ,  lozenge ,  &c.  which  have  iince  become  ho- 
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nourable  pieces,  or  ordinaries  of  the  fhield.  See  each  in  its 
place,  Fesse,  Bend,  Cross,  bV. 

of  arms ,  and  banners ,  were  never  allowed  to  be  wore  by 
any  but  knights,  and  antient  nobles.  See  Escutcheon*  bV. 
alfo  Armour,  and  Surcoat. 

Coat  o/' Mail,  jacque  de  mall,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  forfn  of  a 
fhirt ;  coniifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  net-wife.  SeeMAiLi 
Coat,  in  anatomy.  See  the  articles  Tunic,  and  Eve. 
COBALT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  marcafite,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  cadmia  of  the  antients;  out  of  which  is  drawn  arfenic, 
and  final t.  See  Cadmia,  Arsenic,  bV. 

Cobalt  ufually  contains  a  little  filver,  fome  copper,  but  much 
arfenic.  There  are  various  mines  of  cobalt ,  efpecially  in  Saxo¬ 
ny;  fome  in  France,  and  England. 

COBWEB.  See  the  articles  Web,  and  Silk. 

COCCIFEROUS,  in  botany,  fuch  plants,  or  trees,  as  bear  ber 
ries.  See  Berry,  Plant,  Tree,  bV. 

COCCULUS  Indicus ,  a  poifonous  narcotick  berry,  known  moftly 
now  to  poachers,  who  have  got  a  trick  of  intoxicating  fifh  there¬ 
with,  fo  as  to  take  them  out  of  the  water  with  their  hands ;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  called  baccee  pif eateries,  hfhers-berries. 
COCCYGIS  Os,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  joined  to  the  extremity  of 
theosfacrum;  compofed  of  three  or  four  bones,  whereof  the 
lower  is  ftill  lefs  than  the  upper,  till  the  laft  ends  in  a  fmail  carti¬ 
lage. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Oiteol.)  fig.  7.  n.  21.  fee  alfo  Sacrum. 
It  refembles  a  little  tail  turned  inwards;  or  rather,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  the  beak  of  a  cuckow;  whence  the  name.  See  Coxa. 

Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  ftrait  gut :  it  yields  to  the  preffure  of  the 
foetus  in  women  in  travel;  and  midwives  ufe  to  thruft  it  back¬ 
wards;  but  fometimes  rudely  and  violently,  which  is  the  occa- 
fion  of  great  pain,  and  feveral  bad  effeds. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cocheneel,  a  drug  ufed  by  the  dyers,  bV. 
for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crimfons,  and  fcarlets;  and 
likewife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac  and  alexipharmic.  See  Dying, 
Red,  Scarlet,  bV. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Weft-Indies:  but  authors  are  divided  as  to 
its  nature;  fome  taking  it  to  be  a  kind  of  worm,  and  others  for 
the  berry  of  a  tree.  F.  Plumier,  theminime,  a  celebrated  bota- 
nift,  has  maintained  the  former  opinion,  and  Pomet  the  latter. 
It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  they  are  both  equally  wide  of  the 
truth  in  the  deferiptions  they  have  given  of  cochineal ;  and  yet 
that  there  is  both  a  cochineal  which  is  a  worm,  and  another  a 
feed. — This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  account  given  by  Dam- 
pier;  who  gives  a  precife  defeription  of  each  kind:  if  it  be  not 
true,  it  is  at  leaft  more  likely  than  any  thing  yet  propofed.  His 
defeription  of  each  is  as  follows  : 

The  Cochineal  Worm ,  is  an  infed  ingendered  in  a  fruit  refem- 
bling  a  pear:  the  fhrub  which  bears  it  is  five  or  fix  foot  high 
A-top  of  the  fruit  grows  a  red  flower,  which,  when  mature, 
falls  on  the  fruit;  and  that  opening,  difeovers  a  cleft  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  then  appears  full  of  little,  red  in¬ 
fers,  having  wings  of  a  furprizing  fmallnefs,  and  which  woulc 
continue  and  die,  and  rot  there,  if  not  taken  out. 

The  Indians,  therefore,  fpreading  a  cloth  under  a  tree,  fhake 
it  with  poles,  till  the  infeds  are  forced  to  quit  their  lodging,  anc 
fly  about  the  tree;  which  they  cannot  do  many  moments,  but 
tumbledown  dead  into  the  cloth;  where  they  are  left  till  they 
be  entirely  dry :  when  the  infed  flies  it  is  red ;  when  it  is  fallen, 
black ;  and  when  dry,  white ;  though  it  afterwards  changes  co¬ 
lour.  See  Tab.  Nat.  Hijl.  fig.  24. 

There  are  whole  plantations  of  the  cochineal  tree,  or  tonna ,  as 
the  natives  call  it,  about  Guatimala,  Chepe,  and  Guexaca,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico. 

The  Cochineal  Grain ,  or,  asDampier  calls  it,  fylvejlris,  is  a  red 
berry,  growing  in  America,  found  in  a  fruit  refembling  that  of  the 
cochineal  tree,  or  tonna.  The  firft  fhoots  produce  a  yellow  flower  • 
then  comes  the  fruit,  which  is  long,  and  when  ripe  opens  with  a 
cleft  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  fruit  is  full  of  kernels,  or 
grains,  which  fall  on  the  leaft  agitation,  and  which  the  Indians 
take  care  to  gather.  Eight  or  ten  of  thefe  fruits  may  yield  about 
an  ounce  of  grain.  See  fig.  24.  n.  2. 

This  berry  yields  a  dye  almoft  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  infed; 
and  a  perfon  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  them :  though  the  other 
is  much  the  moft  efteemed. 

COCHLEA,*  in  mechanicks,  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers  : 
other  wife  called  th  eferew.  See  Screw. 

It  is  thus  denominated,  from  the  refemblance  a  ferew  bears  to  the 
piral  lhell  of  a  fnail,  which  the  Latins  call  cochlea. 

Cochlea,  in  anatomy,  the  third  part  of  the  labyrinth,  or  inner 
cavity  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

H  he  cochlea  lies  diredly  oppofite  to  the  femicircular  canals,  and 
j.s  P.j°Per.y  0  called  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  the  fhell  that 
nai  s  ie  in.  t  rougEits  parietes  a  fmail  branch  of  the  auditory 
nerve  palfes.  1 

Its  canal  is  divided  by  a  feptum  compofed  of  two  fubftances,  one 
almoft  cartilaginous,  the  other  membranous. 

T1,e  two  canals  that  ate  divided  by  the  feptum,  are  called  fcaU , 
whereof  the  one,  looking  towards  the  tympanum,  by  the  fcneflra 
rotunda,  .scalM  fcahtympam-,  the  other  having  a  communka- 


tion  with  the  veftibulum,  by  the  feneftra  ovalis,  is  called  the 
feala  vejlibuli ;  the  firft  lies  uppermoft,  and  is  the  largeft  •  the 
laft  lowermoft,  and  is  the  leaft.  See  Labyrinth,  bV.  * 
COCK  of  a  Dial,  the  pin,  ftyle,  or  gnomon.  See  Dial,  Style 
and  Gnomon. 

Cock  bearing  high.  See  the  article  High -bearing. 

Bloody-heel’d  Cock.  See  the  article  Heeler. 

Grubbing  a  Cock.  See  the  article  Grubbing. 

Pea- Cock.  See  the  article  Peacock. 

Weather- Cock.  See  the  article  Weather-Cock. 

COCKET,  or  Cocquet.  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom- 
houfe.  See  Seal,  bV. 

Cocket,  or  Cocquet,  is  alfo  a  fcroll  of  parchment,  fealed  and 
delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  merchants, 
upon  entering  their  goods;  certifying  that  the  goods  were  cu- 
ftomed.  See  Customs. 

The  fame  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  ftatute  of  bread  and  ale, 
15  Hen.  III.  where  there  is  mentioned,  cocket-bread,  among 
feveral  other  kinds:  it  feems  to  have  been  hard  fea-bisket,  which 
perhaps  had  then  fome  cocket ,  mark,  or  feal;  or  elfe  was  fo 
called  from  its  being  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  cock-fwains  '  or 
feamen. 

COCKING  Cloth,  a  devife  for  the  catching  of  pheafants  withal. 
It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  about  an  ell-fquare,  dipped 
in  a  tan-pit  to  colour  it ;  and  kept  ftretched  by  two*  fticks 
placed  from  corner  to  corner,  diagonal-wife :  a  hole  to  be  left 
to  peep  through.  The  fportfman  then,  being  provided  ofaftiort 
gun  ;  carries  the  cloth  before  him  at  arms-end  ;  under  cover  of 
which,  he  may  approach  his  game  as  near  as  he  pleafes:  when 
near  enough,  he  puts  the  nofel  of  his  gun  through  the  hole,  and 
fhoots. 

COCKLE-Storr.  See  the  article  Stairs. 

COCKPIT,  a  fort  of  theatre,  whereon  game-cocks  fight  their 
battels. — The  cock-pit  is  ufually  a  houfe,  or  hovel  covered  over : 
they  fight  on  the  clod,  or  green  fod;  which  is  generally  marked 
out  round,  and  incompafled  with  feats,  one  above  another. 

The  Cock-Pit  Laws,  are  principally  thefe:  when  cocks  are  fet 
none  to  be  on  the  fods  but  the  two  fetters.  When  the  cocks  are 
fet  beak  to  beak  in  the  middle  of  the  clod,  and  there  left  by  the 
fetters,  if  the  fet  cock  do  not  ftrike  in  counting  twenty,  and  fix 
times  ten,  and  twenty  after  all,  the  battel  is  loft:  but  if  he  do 
ftrike,  the  battel  is  to  begin  again,  and  they  muft  count  again. 
If  any  offer  a  mark  to  a  groat,  or  forty  to  one,  and  the  wager  be 
taken,  the  cock  muft  be  fet,  and  they  are  to  fight  it  out.  Done 
and  done,  is  a  Efficient  bet,  or  wager,  when  the  cocks  are  caft 
on  the  clod. 

Cock-Pit,  in  a  man  of  war,  is  a  place  on  the  lower  floor  or 
deck,  abaft  the  main  capftan,  lying  between  the  platform  and 
the  fteward’s  room  ;  where  arefubdivifions,  or  partitions,  for  the 
purfer,  the  furgeon,  and  hi s  mates.— See  Tab.  Ship ,  fig’  2.  lit. 

COCK-ROAD,  a  contrivance  for  the  taking  of  woodcocks.— As 
that  bird  lies  clofe  by  day,  under  fome  hedge,  or  near  the  root  of 
an  old  tree,  to  peck  for  worms  under  dry  leaves,  and  will  fcarce 
ftir  out,  unlefs  difturbed  ;  as  not  feeing  his  way  fo  well  in  the 
morning;  toward  the  evening  he  takes  wing,  to  feek  for  water  • 
flying  generally  low,  and  when  he  finds  any  thorowfare  in  l 
wood,  ventures  through  it. 

To  take  them,  therefore,  they  plant  nets  in  fuch  places;  or  for 
want  of  fuch  places  ready  to  their  hands,  they  cut  roads’  through 
woods,  thickets,  groves,  bV.  6 

Thefe  roads  they  ufually  make  thirty-five  or  forty  foot  broad 
perfectly  ftrait  and  clear ;  and  to  two  oppofite  trees  they  tie  the 
net,  which  has  a  ftone  faftened  to  each  corner.  Then,  bavin*  a 
jtand,  or  place  to  lie  concealed  in,  at  a  proper  diftance,  with  a 
Itake  near  the  fame,  to  faften  the  lines  of  the  net  to  •  when 
they  perceive  the  game  flying  up  the  road,  they  unwind  the  lines 
irom  oft  the  hake;  upon  which,  the  ftones  drawing  it  down 
the  birds  are  intangled  in  the  fame.  ' 

COCK-SWAIN,  or  Cockson,  an  officer  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  floop,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  it;  to  be  always  ready  with  his  boat’s  gan*  or 
crew,  and  toman  the  boat  on  all  occafions _ He  fits  intheftern 

of  the  boat,  and  fteers ;  and  hath  a  whiftle  to  call  and  encourage 
his  men.  & 

COCOA,  or  more  properly  Cacao,  the  nut  whofe  kernel  yields 
the  chocolate.  See  Cacao,  and  Chocolate. 

^“^OS,  or  Coco,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  nut,  whofe  fhell  is  much 
ufed  by  turners,  carvers,  bV.  for  divers  works. 

The  coco-tree,  which  the  Malabarians  call  tenga ,  grows  ftrait 
without  any  branches,  and  ordinarily  thirty  or  forty  foot  high  : 
its  wood  is  too  fpongious  to  be  ufed  in  carpentry.  A-top  it  bears 
twelve  leaves,  ten  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  ufed  in  the  co¬ 
vering  of  houfes,  making  mats,  bV.  Above  the  leaves  o-rows 
a  large  excrefcence,  in  form  of  a  cabbage,  excellent  to  eat;  but 
the  taking  it  off,  is  mortal  to  the  tree. 

Between  the  leaves  and  the  top  arife  feveral  fhoots,  of  the  thick- 
nels  of  the  aim;  which,  when  cut,  diftil  a  white,  fweet,  agree¬ 
able  liquor,  fervingasa  wine,  and  intoxicating:  it  becomes^acid 
if  kept  a  few  hours;  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours  is  converted  into 
a  ftrong  vinegar :  and  may  be  further  prepared  into  brandy. 
While  this  liquor  diftils,  the  tree  yields  no  fruit;  but  when  the 
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fuckersare  let  grow,  it  puts  forth  a  large  duller,  or  bunch,  where 
in  the  Coco-nuts  are  faftened,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve. 
While  they  are  yet  new,  and  the  bark  tender,  they  yield  half  a 
pint  of  a  clear  cooling  water  :  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  firft 
a  white,  foft  pulp,  and  at  length  condenfes,  and  alTumes  the 
tafte  of  the  nut. 

1  he  tree  yields  fruit  thrice  a-year,  and  thofe  fometimes  as  big  as 
a  man  s  head.  Many  travellers  aver,  that  from  a  lingle  Cocos- 
tref  and  its  fruit,  a  fhip  might  be  built,  equipped,  and  loaden 
with  merchandize  and  provifion. 

The  Cocos  of  the  Antilles,  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  Africa,  and  Aiabia  :  the  trees  feldom  exceed  25  foot  in 
height ;  and  the  fruits  in  proportion :  it  is  thefe  are  ufed  among 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  the  Cocos  fruit,  dried  and  emptied  of 
its  pulp,  fervesasameafure,  both  for  things  liquid  and  dry.  See 
Measure.  1  3 

As  thefe  fhells  are  not  all  of  the  fame  capacity,  but  are  fome 
ar§er’  ot^ers  fops  5  their  content  is  firft  meafured  with  cauris, 
thole  little  Maldives  fhells,  which  ferve  as  fmall  money  in  feveral 

Hates  of  the  Indies.  Some  Cocos  contain  1000  cauris,  others 
500,  bV. 

COCTION,  a  general  name  for  all  alterations  made  in  bodies, 
by  the  application  of  fire,  or  heat.  See  Heat. 

H  here  are  various  fpecies  of  Coftion  ;  as  maturation,  frixion,  elixa 
tion,  affation ,  torrcfaflion ,  and  if  ion  ;  which  fee  in  their  places, 
Assation,  Torrefaction,  Friction,  OV.  fee  alfo  Con¬ 
coction,  and  Decoction. 

COD-FISHERY.  See  the  article  GW-Fishery. 

COX)EX’  a  collection  of  the  laws,  and  conftitutions  0 
the  Roman  emperors  ;  made  by  order  of  Juftinian. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Codex,  a  paper- book  ;  fo  caller 
a  codicibus,  ox  caudicibus  arborum,  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the  bark 
whereof  being  ftripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  thei' 
books  on.  See  Paper  and  Book. 

The  Code  is  comprized  in  twelve  books,  and  makes  the  fecond 
part  of  the  civil,  or  Roman  law.  See  Civil  Law. 

There  are  feveral  other  Codes  before  the  time  of  Juftinian  ;  ah 
of  them  colle&ions,  or  abridgments  of  the  Roman  laws.  Grego- 
tius  and  Hermogenes,  two  lawyers,  made  each  a  colledion  of 
this  kind,  called  from  their  names  the  Gregorian  Code ,  and  Her- 
mogenian  Code.  Thefe  included  the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors 
from  Adrian,  to  Dioclefian  and  Maximine,  A.  D  306  We  have 
nothing  remaining  of  them  but  a  few  fragments  ;  the  compila¬ 
tions  themfelves  falling  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  authority  to 
put  them  in  execution.  J 

Theodofius  the  younger  was  the  firft  emperor  who  made  a  Code , 
which  was  compnfed  in  fixteen  Books,  formed  out  of  the  con¬ 
ftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Conftantine  the  Great  to'  his 
own  time  ;  abrogating  ail  other  laws  not  included  in  it ;  and  this 
is  what  we  call  the  Thecdofian  Code ;  which  was  publilhed  in  the 

year  438,  and  received  and  obferved,  till  annulled  by  the  Code 
of  Juftinian.  J 

The  Theodofian  Code  has  been  a  long  time  loft  in  the  weft  : 
Cujas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  publifh  it  in 
a  better  condition  than  ever.  Gothofred  has  given  us  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Theodofian  Code ;  a  work  which  coft  him  thirty 
years.  ; 

In  506,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  a  new  colledion  of 
the  Roman  laws,  taken  from  the  three  former  Codes ,  the  Gre¬ 
gorian,  Hermcgenian,  and  Theodofian, ,  which  he  likewife  publilhed 
under  the  title  of  the  Theodofian  Code.—Th is  Code  of  Alaric  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  time  in  force  3  and  was  all  the  Roman  law  received 
into  Jrrance. 

Laftly,  the  emperor  Juftinian,  finding  the  authority  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law  exceedingly  weakened  in  the  weft,  upon  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  refolved  to  make  a  general  collection  of  the  whole 
Roman  jurisprudence.  The  management  hereof  he  committed 
to  his  chancellor  Tribonianus;  who  chofeout  the  moft  excellent 

C0?vmUtiTS°fthfemper0rS’  from  Adrian  to  his  own  time  ;  and 
publilhed  bis  work  in  528,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Code 

But  becaufe  Juftinian  had  made  feveral  new  decifions,  which 
made  fome  alteration  in  the  ancient  jurifprudence ;  he  retrench¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  conftitutions  inferred  by  Tribonianus,  and  added 

hASt°ZVfnxh  rf  CC:  onwhfhfCCOunt’  he  publilhed  a  new 
edition  of  the  in  534,  and  abrogated  the  former. 

This  Code  of  Juftinian,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Roman  law, 

was  a  long  time  loft  in  the  weft,  till  the  time  of  Lotharius  II 

pi°  f°^.  at  tbe  !?kinZ  of.Melphi,  and  gave  it  to  the  city  of 

Pifa.  This  was  firft  re-publilhed  by  Irnerius,  in  1128  ^ 

The  emperor  Frederic,  at  the  requeft  of  the  univerfities,  appoint¬ 
ed  it  to  he  taught  in  thefchools;  and  commanded  all  his  people 
toobferye  it.  Accordingly,  it  obtained  in  Italy  and  Germany  • 

provinces  amS  “  3  ^  °f  France>  Particukrl>'  the  fouthern 

There  have  been  various  other  later  Codes,  particularly  of  the 

S  ,of  %F,rh  kLi's  *  - 

Henry,’  Code 

Code  of  Canons,  Codex  Canonum.  See  Canon. 
c  Vo[Ai.  XXXI  ufed'for  the  lc>p,  or  lKad  of  any  plant ;  but’ 
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by  way  of  eminence,  for  that  of  a  fort  of  poppy :  whence  the 
fyiup  made  therewith  is  called  diacoclium.  See  Diacodium. 
CODICIL*  a  fchedule,  or  fupplement  to  a  will,  or  other  writing. 
See  Schedule,  Will3  &c. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  addition  to  a  teftament,  when  any  thing  is  omitted 
which  the  teftator  would  add,  explain,  alter,  or  retrad ;  and  is 
o  the  fame  nature  as  a  teftament,  except  that  it  is  without  an 
heir,  or  executor.  See  Testament. 

So  that  a  Codied  is  a  lefs  folemn  will,  of  one  that  dies  either  teftate 
or  inteftate,  without  the  appointment  of  an  heir:  teftate,  when 
he  that  hath  made  his  Codicil,  hath  either  before  or  afterwards 
ma  e  his  teftament,  on  which  that  Codicil  depends,  or  to  which 
it  refers.  Inteftate,  when  one  leaves  behind  him  only  a  Codicil 
without  a  teftament,  wherein  he  gives  legacies  only  to  be  paid 

teftament  **  ^  ^  n0t  by  any  heir  inftituted  by  will,  or 

A-  Codtcd  as  well  as  a  will,  may  be  either  written  or  nuncupative. 
Some  authors  call  a  teftament,  a, great  will-,  and  a  Codicil,  a  little 

one;  and  compare  the  teftament  to  a  fhip,  and  the  Codicil  to 
the  boat  tied  to  it. 

But  there  is  this  further  difference  between  a  Codicil  and  a  tefta¬ 
ment,  that  a  Codicil  cannot  contain  the  inftitution  of  an  heir; 
and  that  in  a  Codicil,  a  man  is  not'obliged  to  obferve  ftriaiy  all 
the  formalities  prefenbed  by  law  for  folemn  teftaments. 

In  cuftomary  countries,  teftaments,  properly  fpeaking,  are  no 
more  than  Codicils ;  in  regard,  cuftom  itfelf  names  the  heir,  and 
does  not  allow  of  teftamentary  inheritors. 

Coduils  were  firft  brought  into  ufe  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  by  L 
Lentulus  :  they  were  original ly  intended  to  follow  the  teftament  ^ 

ZZhtWhS’  ^i!tWZ%tbeir  baflS*  In  Pr°cefs  of  time,  Codicils 

AlVe  heir  e  ,? even  thouSh  made  before  the  teftament, 
p  ovided  there  was  nothing  m  the  teftament  contrary  to  the  Co- 

dicil.  People  were  alfo  allowed  to  make  Codicils  without  tefta- 
ments. 

Raym.  Lully  has  a  book  which  he  calls  The  Codicil ;  wherein  he 
pretends  to  have  left  his  readers  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher’a 
ftone  ,  provided  they  do  but  underftand  it. 

COECUM,  in  anatomy,  blind  gut  ;  the  firft  of  the  thick  inte- 
ftmes;  fo  called,  becaufe  made  like  a  fack,  having  but  one  aper- 
ture,  which  ferves  it  both  for  entrance  and  exit.  See  Intes¬ 
tines. 

It  is  fituate  on  the  right  fide,  below  the  kidney.  In  children 

hZnrlX^t'11  ?UfadruPed®’  *  is  found  foU  of  excrements; 
worm  adu  ts,  ^  frequently  difappears,  but  only  hangs  like  a 

born^ii"  nUltS:S7ry  °bfcUre :  in  a  foetus>  or  infant  newly 
born,  it  appears  to  ferve  as  a  receptacle  of  the  fcecesdurinv  fuch 

time  as  the  animal  does  not  d ifeharge  by  ftool.  See  Fo e tv s 

hhnrr  Tagmes  1  ■ Inay  llkcwife  ferve  in  fuch  animals  as  have 
it  .large,  as  dogs  conies,  rats,  &c.  for  a  kind  of  fecond  ven¬ 
tricle,  or  bag,  wherein  the  prepared  aliment  may  be  retained 
wh,Ie  a  richer,  and  more  nutria™  juice  is  djwn  tt 

SffnttWn'  IaV!,U  COfntain  ?  ferment>  a"d°‘hcrs,  the  flatus  of 
V  u  herS  fanty  Jt  may  feparate  a  bumour,  by  fome 

t0  lBrdmthe“— as 

Dr.  Lifter  affigns  the  ufe  of  the  Cecum  to  be,  to  keep  the  excre- 
ments  which  pafs  into  its  cavity,  (as  moft  of  thofe  of  found  ani¬ 
mals  he  thinks  do)  till  they  are  fufficiently  drained,  baked,  and 
ardened,  to  i  eceive  the  figure  to  be  given  them  by  the  colon  and 
rectum.  He  adds,  to  confirm  this,  that  wherever  there  are  ele¬ 
gantly  figured  excrements  of  the  firft  kind,  there  is  a  capacious 
Coacum,  and  vice  v  erf  a.  This  indeed  is  true,  that  fome  animals 
which  are  naturally  loole,  have  either  no  Ccecum  at  all,  or  very 
little ;  as  the  talpa,  echinus  terreftris,  gula,  &c.  Nature’s  end  in 
thus  providing  for  the  figuration  of  the  excrements,  he  takes  to 
be,  firft,  to  prevent  diarrhaeas ;  fecondly,  to  abide  hunger  the 
better ;  (thus  it  is  that  fnails,  in  winter,  reft  with  full  inteftines-) 
Laftly,  to  heighten  the  digeftion  and  fermentation  in  the  ftomacb 
and  fmall  guts. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the PhilofophicalTranfaaion r 
of  the  Cot  of  a  dog  being  cutout,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  animal.  M.  Giles  gives  us  another,  of  the  CW^ofaladv 
being  diftended  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor,  that  held  almoft  three  choX 
pines  of  a  thin,  greyilh,  almoft  liquid  fubftance,  whereof  fhe 
And  Mr.  Knowles,  a  third,  of  a  boy's  6W 

tended  and  fluffed  with  cherry-ftones,  which  likewife  pioved 
mortal.  *  ^  uvcu 

Some  fay,  the  name,  Ccecum ,  is  miftaken  ;  not  allowing  this  to 

be  the  Ccecum  of  the  ancients,  which  they  imagine  to  be  the 

thick  globous  part  of  the  colon,  immediately  ap~tded  to  he 

ileum  ;  and  therefore  give  this  pare  the  name  of  afpmJicuii  f 

informs.  See  Intestines.  **  uer 

CO-EFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  numhpr<;  o-' 

prefixed  to  letters,  or  unknown  Quantities  * '  ^uantlties> 

r  /-  j  .  .  ,  .  ,  luwn  quantities,  into  which  thev  are 

S  with  ^  « 

produa,  co-efficient produClum ;  whence  theTamef  S  01 

bx iUand  C  of  Cxx^UTlett  '  3\  18  the  Cc'^Jaent  of  3«;  K  of 
" '  ’  ^  a  petter  have  no  number  prefixed,  it  is 

2  D  d  always 


# 
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always  fuppofed  to  have  the  Co-efficient ,  1 ;  becaufe  every  thing 
is  once  itfelf.  Thus,  «,  or  be ,  import  as  much  as  la,  or  10c. 
I'lie  Co-efficient  in  a  biquadratic  equation,  is  according  to  l 
either  the  turn,  or  difference  of  the  two  roots.  _ 

In  any  equation  of  an  higher  nature,  the  Co-efficffit  of 
term,  is  always  the  aggregate  of  all  the  roots  retaining  them 
ner  lio-ns :  fo  that  if  all  the  negatives  be  equal  to  all  tne  ali 
tives,°the  fecond  term  will  vanifh  ;  and  where  the  fecon  tei 
is  thus  wanting,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  quantities  under  contrary 


[be. 

;  fign, 

the  fecond 
pro- 
rma- 
m 


figns  were  thus  equal.  A 

The  Co-efficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  rectan¬ 
gles  arifing  by  the  multiplication  of  every  two  of  the  roots,  how 
many  ways  foever  thofe  combinations  of  two’s  can  be^  ha  ,  as 
three  times  in  a  cubic,  fix  in  a  biquadratic  equation,  ^Aci 
The  Co-efficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  aggregate  of  all  tne  lo- 
lids  made  by  the  continual  multiplication  of  every  three  of  the 
roots,  how  often  foever  fuch  a  ternary  can  be  had  ;  as  there  may 
be  four  in  a  biquadratic,  five  in  an  equation  of  five  dimenhons, 
&c.  And  thus  it  will  go  on  infinitely. 

COELESTIAL  obfervations ,  are  obfervations  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  made  with  a  proper  apparatus  of  aftro- 
nomical  inftruments,  in  order  to  the  determining  their  places, 
motions,  phafes,  (Ac.  See  Observation.  _ 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  cceleflial  obfervations ,  are  t  le 
aftronomical  gnomon,  quadrant,  micrometer,  and  telefcope  , 
each  of  which  fee  under  its  proper  head,  Quadrant,  Mi¬ 


crometer,  Telescope,  Gnomon,  (Ac. 

Obfervations  in  the  day-time  are  eafy  ;  in  regard  the  crofs  hairs 
in  the  focus  of  the  objedt-glafs  of  the  telefcope  are  then  diftindt ly 
perceivable  :  in  the  night,  thofe  crofs  hairs  are  to  be  illumined  to 


make  them  vifible. 

This  illumination  is  either  performed  by  a  candle,  placed  oblique¬ 
ly  near  them,  fo  as  the  fmoke  do  not  intercept  the  rays ;  or 
where  this  is  inconvenient,  by  making  an  aperture  in  the  tube  of 
the  telefcope,  near  the  focus  of  the  cbjedt-glafs,  through  which 
a  candle  is  applied  to  illumine  the  crofs  hairs. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  made  an  improvement  on  the  firft  method, 
which  renders  it  of  very  good  ufe  ;  and  it  is  by  covering  that  end 
of  the  tube  next  the  objedt-glafs  with  a  piece  of  gaufe,  or  fine 
white  fifteen  crape.  For  in  fuch  cafe,  a  link,  placed  at  a  good 
diftance  from  the  tube,  fo  enlightens  the  gaufe,  as  to  render  the 
crofs  hairs  very  perceivable. 

Obfervations  of  the  fun,  are  not  to  be  made  without  placing  a 
glafs,  fmoked  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  between  the  te¬ 
lefcope  and  the  eye ;  to  take  off  from  its  luftre,  which  would 
otherwife  confound  and  damage  the  eye,  were  not  a  good  part 
of  its  beams  intercepted. 

Note,  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  obferved  through  a 
telefcope  of  only  two  glaffes,  they  appear  inverted. 

Cceleflial  Obfervations  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  when  the 
objedfs  are  in  the  meridian.  See  Meridian. 

The  other,  when  they  are  in  vertical  circles.  See  Vertical. 
Coelestial  Globe.  See  the  article  Globe. 

COELIAC  Artery ,  the  firft  artery  detached  from  the  defeending 
trunk  of  the  aorta  into  the  abdomen.  See  Aorta,  Artery, 


(Ac. 

It  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  on  the  right  fide,  the  other 
on  the  left ;  of  which  the  firft  gives  the  gaftrica  dextra,  which 
goes  to  the  ftomach  ;  the  cyftica,  which  goes  to  the  gall-bladder ; 
the  epipolis  dextra  to  the  omentum  ;  the  inteftinalis  to  the  duo¬ 
denum,  and  to  a  part  of  the  jejunum  ;  and  the  gaftro-epipolis 
to  the  ftomach,  to  the  omentum,  and  fome  branches  to  the  liver, 
which  enter  the  capfula  communis,  to  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta. 

The  left  branch  of  the  Coeliaca  gives  the  gaftrica  dextra,  which 
is  alfo  fpread  upon  the  ftomach  ;  the  epipolis  finiftra  to  the  omen¬ 
tum  ;  and  the  fplenica  to  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen.  See  each 
branch  deferibed  in  its  place.  Cystic,  Epiploic,  (Ac. 

Coe  l  i  a  c  Paffion,  is  a  fort  of  diarrhaea,  or  flux  of  the  belly ;  where¬ 
in  the  aliment  comes  away  either  crude  or  chylified,  in  lieu  of 
excrements.  See  Flux,  and  Diarrhjea. 

Authors  frequently  confound  the  Cceliac  paflion  with  the  liente- 
ry,  but  they  are  different.  See  Lientery. 

There  is  alfo  a  Coeliac  Diabetes ,  called  Cceliac  a  Urinalis,  where¬ 
in  the  chyle  pafles  off  along  with,  or  inftead  of  urine.  See 
Diabetes. 

Coeliac  Vein ,  is  that  which  runs  through  the  inteftinum 
reftum.  See  Rectum. 

COELUM.  See  the  article  Heaven. 

Co eli  Fundus.  See  the  article  Fundus. 

Coelum  is  alio  ufed  by  fome  anatomifts  for  the  cavity  of  the  eye 
^  towards  the  angles,  orcanthi.  See  Eye,  Canthus,  (Ac. 

COEMETERIU M,*  Cemetery,  K-ot/ownpiov,  a  dormitory ,  or 
facred  place  fet  a-part  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  Funeral, 
Sepulchre,  Tomb,  (Ac. 


Choiier  obferves,  that  under  Ccemeterium,  koiiahViPIov,  was  an' 
ciently  comprehended  not  only  the  drift  dormitory,  or  plact 
where  the  dead  were  difpofed  ;  but  all  the  lands  which  encompaf 
fed  the  panlh  churches,  and  were  contiguous  to  the  real  churches 
-Perhaps  it  might  be  added,  that  all  the  church  domains  wen 
comprized  under  Ccemeterium.  This  will  belt  account  for  thai 
conolcation  of  the  C  as  meter  ies,  charged  on  Valerian. 


C  O  F 

In  the  primitive  times,  the  chriftians  held  their  meetings  in  Cce- 
meteria ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Eufebius,  Lib.  vii.  and  Tertul- 
lian,  who  calls  thofe  Ccemeteria ,  where  the  people  ufed  to  meet 
to  pray,  areas.  .Eufebius  adds,  that  Valerian  having  con fi (ba¬ 
ted  the  Ccemeteria ,  and  places  deftined  for  the  world  ip  of  God, 
Gallienus  reftored  them  by  a  publick  refeript,  rehearfed  by  the 
fame  author.  From  thefe  paffages,  it  feems  as  if  Ccemeteria , 
and  places  of  worlhip,  were  ufed  indifferently  for  the  fame 
thing. 

The  heathen  writers  frequently  upbraid  the  primitive  chriftians 
for  their  meeting  in  C cemeteries ;  as  if  they  ferved  other  purpofes 
befides  thofe  of  religion.  The  council  of  Elvira  prohibits  the 
keeping  of  tapers  lighted  in  Ccemeteria,  during  the  day-time  ; 
and  by  another  canon,  the  women  from  paffmg  the  night 
watching  in  Ccemeteria. 

The  cuftom  of  blefling  C cemeteries,  is  of  an  old  Handing  :  the 
method  was,  for  the  bilhop  to  go  round  it  with  his  crofier,  cr 
paftoral  ftaff,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  fome  confecrated  fluid. 
Lobincau  fays,  the  holy  water-pot  was  carried  before  him. 
Anciently*  aft  were  buried  in  Ccemeteries ;  none  in  churches. 
From  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  (Ac.  being  depofited  here,  the  chri¬ 
ftians  chofe  particularly  to  build  their  churches  in  them,  when 
Conftantine  gave  them  the  liberty  :  and  hence  Tillemont  derives 
that  cuftom  which  Hill  obtains  in  the  Romilh  church,  never  to 
confecrate  any  altar,  without  depofitingin  it  the  relicks  of  fome 
martyr.  See  Relick,  (Ac. 

CO  ENA  Domini ,  Bull.  See  the  article  Bull. 

COENOBITE,*  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent,  or  in  com¬ 
munity,  under  a  certain  rule ;  in  oppofition  to  Anachoret,  or 
Hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  See  Hermit,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xo//©-,  communis ;  and 
vita,  life. 

Caflian  makes  this  difference  between  a  convey  and  a  monajlery , 
that  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  reftdence  cf  a  Angle  religious, 
or  reel  ufe  ;  whereas  the  convent  implies  Coenobites ,  or  numbers  of 
religious  living  in  common.  See  Convent,  and  Monaste¬ 
ry. 

Fleury  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt ;  Anachorets, 
who  live  in  folitude  ;  Coenobites,  who  continue  to  Jive  in  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  Sarabaites ,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant,  that 
ftroll  from  place  to  place.  See  Anachoret,  (Ac. 

He  refers  the  inftitution  of  Coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles 
and  makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St.  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned  the 
inftitutor  of  the  Coenobite  life  ;  as  being  the  firft  who  gave  a  rule 
to  any  community.  See  Rule. 

CO-EQUALITY,  a  term  exprefling  the  relation  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  two  things.  See  Equality. 

The  retainers  to  S.  Athanafius’s  doiftrine  of  the  trinity,  hold  the 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  co-equal  with  the  Father.  The  Arians  (Ac 
deny  the  Co -equality.  See  Trinity,  Arian,  (Ac, 

CO-ETERNITY,  is  ufed  among  divines,  to  denote  the  eternity 
of  one  being,  equal  to  that  of  another.  See  Eternity. 

The  orthodox  hold  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  in  the  trinity 
co-eternal  with  the  firft.  See  Trinity.  y 

COEUR,  in  heraldry,  — . Party  en  Coeur,  fignifies  a  fhort  line  of 
partition  in  pale,  in  the  center  of  the  efcutcheon,  which  extends 
but  a  little  way,  much  fhort  of  top  and  bottom  ;  being  met  by 
other  lines,  which  form  an  irregular  partition  of  the  elcutcheon 
as  reprefented  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  43. 

CO-EXISTENCE,  a  term  of  relation,  denoting  two,  or  more 
things  to  exift  together,  at  the  fame  time,  (Ac.  See  Existence 

COFFEE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  feed,  or  berry,  brought  from 
Arabia  felix  ;  ufed  for  the  making  a  drink  of  the  fame  name 
See  Drink. 

That  from  the  Levant  ismoft  efteemed,  being  greener,  heavier 
and  appearing  riper  and  plumper  than  that  from  Mocha*;  which 
is  larger,  lighter,  and  whiter. 

For  Coffee-berries,  fome  fubftitute  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  barley 
which  roafted,  yield  an  oily  matter,  refembling  in  flavour,  but 
lefs  agreeable,  as  well  as  in  much  lefs  quantity  than  Coffee ! 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from  thefe  berries; 
very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  80  years,  and  among  the  Turks 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known ;  fome  aferibe  it  to  the  prior  of  a 
monaftery,  who  being  informed  by  a  goat-herd,  that  his  cattle 
fome  times  biowzing  on  the  tree,  would  wake  and  caper  all  night; 
became  curious  to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  firft  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  mattins. 

Others,  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of  Coffee  to  the 
Perfians  ;  from  whom  it  was  learned  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  red 
fea ;  and  who  having  tried  its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it 
diflipated  the  fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy ,  open¬ 
ed  the  bowels,  and  prevented  fleep,  without  being  incommoded 
by  it ;  recommended  it  firft  to  his  dervifes ;  with  whom  he  ufed 
to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 

Their  example  brought  Coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden ;  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  law,  for  ftudy,  artifians  to  work,  travellers  to  walk 
in  the  night,  in  fine,  every  body  at  Aden  drank  Coffee. — Hence 
it  palled  to  Mecca,  where  firft  the  devotees,  than  the  reft  of  the 
people  took  it.  From  Arabia  felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo. 

* 


In 
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iii  1.  lvalue  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  ine¬ 
briated,  and  that  it  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But  fultan  Cau- 
iou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibition,  and  coffee  advan¬ 
ced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  Conlhntinople. 

The  dervifes  declaimed  againft  it  from  the  Alcoran,  which  de¬ 
clares  that  coal  is  not  of  the  number  of  things  created  by  God 
for  food.  Accordingly,  the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fhut,  but  his  fucceffor,  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal,  they  were 
opened  again.  y 

During  the  war  in  Candia,  the  affemblies  of  news-mongers  ma- 
king  too  free  with  ftate-affairs,  the  grand  vizier  Cuproli  fuppref- 
ied  the  coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople  ;  which  fuppreffion  tho’ 
ftill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  publick  ufe  of  the  liquor  there 
Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  into  France  • 
and  a  Greek  fervant,  called  Pafqua,  brought  into  England  by 
^ards  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652.  to  make  his 
coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeffion  of  coffee-man ,  and  introduced  the 

drink  among  us.  Though  fome  fay  Dr.  Harvey  had  ufed  it  be¬ 
fore. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic:  The  Turks  pronounce  it 
cabcub ,  and  the  Arabs  cahuah\  which  fome  authors  maintain  to 
be  a  general  name  for  any  thing  that  takes  away  the  appetite  ; 
others,  for  any  thing  that  promotes  appetite;  and  others,  again, 
for  any  thing  that  gives  ftrength  and  vigour. 

The  Mahometans,  it  is  obferved,  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  ca- 
huab-,  the  firffc  is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates;  the  fecond 
is  made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry ;  this  they  call 
the  Sultana  s  coffee ,  from  their  having  firffc  introduced  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the  berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the 
bowels  open:,  the  third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which 
alone  is  jufed  in  Europe,  tire  pods  being  found  improper  for  tranf- 
portation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the  pods,  called  them 
the  flower  of  the  coffee-tree. 

The  deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor,  occafioned  its  being  fir  ft 
czWt&fyrup  tf  the  Indian  mulberry  y  under  which  fpecious  name  it 
firffc  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or  giving  it  a  juft 
degree  of  tor  refaction,  on  an  earthen,  or  metalline  plate,  till  it 
have  acquired  a  brownifh  hue,  equally  deep  on  all  Tides :  It  is 
then  ground  in  a  mill,  as  much  as  ferves  the  prefent  occafion.  A 
proper  quantity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  'coffee 
put  in  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire ;  and 
the  decocftion  having  flood  a- while  to  fettle,  and  fine,  they  pour, 
or  decant  it  into  difhes. 

The  cuftom  is  to  drink  coffee  as  hot  as  poflible,  with  fugar ; 
though  the  T urks  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  take  off  its  bitter- 
nefs  with  any  fugar :  their  grandees  add  to  each  difh  a  drop  of 
eftence  of  amber  ;  others  boil  it  with  a  couple  of  cloves;  others 
with  a  little  Indian  anife  ;  others  with  cacouleh,  or  the  grain  of 
the  cardamomum  minus. — ■ (coffee  is  one  of  the  neceflaries  which 
the  Turks  are  obliged  to  furnifh  their  wives. 

The  ordinary  method  of  roafting  coffee  among  us,  is  in  a  tin  cy¬ 
lindrical  box,  full  of  holes;  through  the  middle  whereof  runs  a 
fpit :  under  this  is  a  femicircular  hearth,  wherein  is  a  large  char¬ 
coal  fire:  by  help  of  a  jack,  the  fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafts 
the  berry  ;  being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When 
the  oil  rifes,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  is  empti¬ 
ed  into  two  receivers,  made  with  large  hoops,  whofe  bottoms 
are  iron  plates,  thefe  fhut  into:  there  the  coffee  is  fhaken,  and 
left  till  almoft  cold ;  and  if  it  look  bright  and  oily,  it  is  a  fign  it 
is  well  done.  0 

Coffee  is  taken  with  very  different,  nay,  frequently  with  diredly 
oppofite,  intentions;  fome  ufe  it  to  prevent  fleep,  others  to  pro¬ 
mote  digeftion,  &c. —  Its  more  real  virtues,  owned  by  the  phy- 
cians,  confift  in  this;  that  being  an  excellent  drier,  it  carries 
off  fumes  and  diforders  of  the  head  ariflng  from  too  much  moi- 
fture,  diffipates  megrims,  and  abforbs  acrimonies  of  the  ftomach, 
whence  its  ufe  after  a  debauch  of  ftrong  liquors;  and  hence  alfo 
its  ufe  in  promoting  watching,  by  bracing  the  fibres,  and  render-, 
ing  them  too  tenfe  for  the  relaxation  required  in  lleep. 

It  likewife  promotes  circulation,  but  beft  with  people  of  a  pretty 
corpulent  habit ;  being  found  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  thin,  lean, 
dry,  and  of  a  bilious  temperament ;  as  it  dries  up  the  nerves 
and  inclines  them  to  tremors  :  it  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  likewife 
to  thofe  who  digeft  too  faft,  where  the  circulation  is  too  quick, 
or  where  there  is  a  fpitting  of  blood  arifing  from  the  mouths  of 
any  of  the  veins  and  arteries  being  too  open,  or  the  blood  too 
thin  and  fharp. 

The  oily  matter  that  feparates  from  the  Coffee ,  and  appears  on 
its  furface  when  roafted,  and  its  particular  fmell  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  peas,  beans,  rye,  &c.  which  fome  fubftitute  in 
lieu  of  Coffee,  are  to  be  the  real  indications  of  its  effedls.  If  con- 
lidered  with  regard  to  the  oil  drawn  by  the  retort,  this,  as  well 
as  that,  contains  volatile  principles,  both  faline  and  fulphureous. 

It  is  to  the  diffolution  of  its  falts,  and  the  mixture  of  its  fulphurs 
in  the  blood,  that  its  chief  faculty  of  promoting  watchfulnefs  is  to 
be  attributed  :  hence  alfo  its  property  of  promoting  digeftion,  of 
precipitating  foods,  of  preventing  eruditions,  and  correcting 
acrimonies  of  the  ftomach,  when  taken  after  meals. 

Hence  alfo  that  fermentation  in  the  blood,  ferviceable  to  corpu¬ 
lent  people  :  hence  alfo  its  diuretick  virtue.  By  experience  it  is 
found  of  fervice  to  drink  a  glafs  of  water  before  Coffee ,  to  ren- 
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der  it  laxative ;  to  mix  it  with  milk,  or  cream,  to  extfnguifh 
its  fulphurs,  embarafs  its  faline  principles,  and  render  it  nourifh- 
ing. 

S.  Pauli,  a  Danifh  phyfician,  maintains,  that  it  enervates  men, 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  generation  ;  and  it  is  certain  the 
Turks  attribute  the  fame  effe&s  to  it ;  and  from  the  immoderate 
ufe  hereof,  account  for  that  thinnefs  of  inhabitants  found  in  pro¬ 
vinces  formerly  the  beft  peopled.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by 
Du  Four.—  F.  Malebranche  gave  the  royal  academy  of  feiences 
an  account  of  a-perfon  cured  of  an  apoplexy,  by  means  of  feve- 
ral  clyfters  of  Coffee. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  Coffeey  is  a  kind  of  Arabic  jefTamin  : 
the  berry,  when  ripe,  is  found  as  hard  as  horn ;  which  gave  occa- 
hon  to  an  opinion,  that  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia  felix,  where  it  is  cultivated,  fteeped  in  boiling  water,  or 
baked  in  a  furnace  all  the  Coffee  they  fold  abroad,  to  prevent  its 
growing  any  where  elfe. 

It  is  faid,  it  yields  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  five  millions  per  an¬ 
num.  Nor  will  that  appear  any  wonder,  when  we  confider  that 
in  London  alone,  befides  the  confumption  in  private  houfes,  fome 
have  computed  three  thoufand  Coffce-Houfes.  In  the  three  king¬ 
doms  are  yearly  expended  one  hundred  tun  of  Coffee-Berries ;  Tn 
England  alone  feventy:  which  at  300/.  per  ton,  a  moderate 
price,  amounts  to  21000/.  fterling. 

COFFER,  Capfciy  in  architedfure,  a  fquare  depreffure,  or  finking, 
in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cor¬ 
nice  ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  role,  fometimes  a  pomegranate, 
or  other  enrichment.  See  Modillion. 

Thefe  fin  kings,  called  alfo pannehy  are  of  different  figures  in  the 
compartiments  of  vaults  and  foffits.  See  Soffits. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodgment,  athwart  a 
dry  moat,  from  fix  tofeven  foot  deep,  and  from  fixteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  foot  broad  ;  the  upper  part  made  of  pieces  of  timber  rafted 
two  foot  above  the  level  of  the  moat ;  which  little  elevation  has 
hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its  covering ;  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafures.  See  Ditch.  *  * 

The  Coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  caponiere,  abating  that 
this  laft  is  fometimes  made  beyond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis, 
and  the  Coffer  always  in  the  moat,  taking  up  its  whole  breadth’ 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  See  Caponiere. 

It  differs  from  the  traverfe,  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are 
made  by  the  befiegers,  and  the  Coffer  by  the  befieged.  See  Gal- 
lery  and  Traverse,  &c. 

The  befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  Coffers  to  repulfe  the  befie¬ 
gers,  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch. — Tofave  themfelves 
from  the  fire  of  thefe  Coffers,  the  befiegers  throw  up  the  earth 
on  that  fide  towards  the  Coffer. 

COFFERER  of  the  King’s  Houjhold ,  a  principal  officer  in  the  court 
next  under  the  comptroller ;  who,  in  the  compting-houfe,  and 
ellewhere  at  other  times,  has  a  fpecial  charge  and  overfight  of 
other  officers  of  the  houfe,  for  their  good  demeanor  and  carriage 
in  their  offices  :  to  all  whom  he  pays  the  wages.  See  Houshold 
Compting-House,  &c.  * 

COGGESHAL’s  Sliding-Rule ,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  gauging  fo 
called  from  its  inventor:  fee  its  defeription  and  ufe  under  Sli¬ 
ding-Rule. 

COGITATION,  the  adl  or  operation  of  thinking.  See  Think¬ 
ing. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  bond  of  relation  between 
all  the  defeendants  from  the  fame  ftock,  both  males  and  females, 

‘  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  agnation ,  which  only  com¬ 
prehends  the  defeendants  of  the  male  fex.  See  Agnation. 

In  France,  for  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  they  follow  agnation  ; 
in  England,  Spain,  &c.  Cognation ,  women  coming  to  the  fuccef¬ 
fion,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity,  in  default  of  males, 
or  their  defeendants  from  branch  to  branch. 

In  the  Roman  law,  the  words  Cognatio  and  Cognati  are 
alfo  taken  in  a  more  limited  ferffe  ;  cognatio  fignifying  only  the 
bond  of  relation  between  the  defeendants  from  the  fame  ftock 
by  women  ;  and  cognati ,  thofe  between  whom  there  was  fuch  a 
bond  of  relation  fubfifting. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Cognisance,  in  heraldry.  See  Crest 
Cognizance,  or  Conusance,  inlaw,  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fine ;  or  the  confeffion  of  a  thing  done. — In  which  fenfe  we 
.  fay,  cognofcens  latro ,  a  thief  that  confeffes. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  power,  or  jurifdidtion. _ Thus  Cog- 

!  nixance  of  pleas ,  denotes  an  ability  to  call  a  plea  out  of  another 
court ;  which  no  one  but  the  king  can  do,  unlefs  he  can  (hew  a 
particular  charter  for  it. 

Cognizance  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  audience,  or  hearing 
of  a  matter  judicially.— In  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  to  take  cogni¬ 


zance,  &c. 


Cognizance,  again,  is  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  waterman’s  or  fer- 
ving-man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the  giver’s  creft  ’  where¬ 
by  he  is  difeerned  to  belong  to  this  or  that  nobleman,  or  gentle¬ 
COGNISOR,  or  Conusor,  is  he  that  paffeth,  or  ackoowledueth 
a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  to  another.  See  Fine,  and  Cog¬ 
nizance. 

CO-HABITATION,  implies  a  concubinage,  copulation,  or  car¬ 
nal  knowledge  between  two  perfons :  but  is  rarely  ufed,  except 
m  a  criminal  fenfe.  See  Concubine. 

CO- 
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CD- HEIR,  a  perron  who  (hares  an  inheritance  or  eftate  with  an 

ther.  See  Heir.  ni/murfes 

COHERENCE,  a  fchool-term,  applied  to  propofitions,  ’ 

£« fCt  which  have  a  connexion,  or  dependance  on  one 
See  CONNECTION)  &C*  „  «  i  'i 

COHESION,  or  Cohesion,  in  phyficks,  the  aftion  W ier^  ^  c 
particles,  or  primary  corpufcles  whereof  natural  bodies  , 

are  connected,  or  bound  together,  fo  as  to  Form  partic  es ,  an 
thofe,  again,  kept  together,  fo  as  to  form  fenfible  ma  es,  o 
bodies.  See  Particle,  Body,  &c. 

The  caufe  of  this  Cohefion ,  or  nexus  materi®,  has  extremely  per¬ 
plexed  the  philofophers  of  all  ages.  In  all  the  fyftems  of  phy¬ 
ficks,  matter  is  fuppofed  originally  to  be  in  minute,  lndtvihble 

atoms.  See  Matter. 

Flow,  and  by  what  principle  thefe  feveral  and  diftinct  corpufcles 
fhould  come  firft  joined  and  combined  into  little  fyftems ;  and 
how  they  fhould  come  to  perfevere  in  that  ftate  of  union  ;  is  a 
point  of  the  moft  difficulty,  and  even  of  the  raoft  impoitanceof 

any  in  phyficks  !  _ 

The  moft  popular  opinion,  is  that  fo  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  J. 
Bernoulli  de  gravitate  /Ether is ;  who  accounts  for  the  Cohefion 
of  the  parts  of  matter,  from  the  uniform  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  :  confirming  this  dodtrine  from  the  known  expei  iment  of 
two  polifhed  marble  planes,  which  cohere  very  ftrongly  in  the 
open  air,  but  eafily  drop  afunder  in  an  exhaufted  receiver. 

But  though  this  theory  might  ferve  tolerably  well  to  explain  the 
Cohefion  of  compofitions,  or  greater  colledlions  of  matter ;  yet  it 
falls  fhort  of  accounting  for  that  firft  Cohefion  of  the  atoms,  or 
primitive  corpufcles,  whereof  the  corpufcles  of  hard  bodies  are 
compofed. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  delivers  his  dodtrine  of  Cohefion  thus:  4  The 
4  particles  of  all  hard,  homogeneous  bodies  which  touch  one 
4  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force ;  to  account  for  which, 
4  fome  philofophers  have  recourfe  to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms, 
4  which,  in  effedf,  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  beg  the  thing  in  que- 
4  ftion.  Others  imagine,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  con- 
4  nedfed  by  reft,  i.  e.  in  effedf,  by  nothing  at  all ;  and  others  by 
4  confpiring  motions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves. 

4  For  myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of  bo- 
4  dies  cohere  by  an  attradfive  force,  whereby  they  tend  mutually 
4  toward  each  other :  which  force,  in  the  very  point  of  contadf, 

4  is  very  great ;  at  little  diftances  is  le/s  ;  and  at  a  little  farther 
4  diftance  is  quite  infenfible.  See  Attraction. 

4  Now,  if  compound  bodies  be  fo  hard,  as  by  experience  we  find 
4  fome  of  them  to  be,  and  yet  have  a  great  many  hidden  pores 
4  within  them,  and  confift  of  parts  only  laid  together;  no  doubt 
4  thofe  fimple  particles  which  have  no  pores  within  them,  and 
4  which  were  never  divided  into  parts,  muft  be  vaftly  harder. 

4  See  Matter. 

4  For  fuch  hard  particles  gathered  into  a  mafs,  cannot  poffibly 
4  touch  in  more  than  a  few  points :  and  therefore  much  lefs  force 
4  is  required  to  fever  them,  than  to  break  a  folid  particle  whofe 
4  parts  touch  throughout  all  their  furfaces,  without  any  interme- 
4  diate  pores  or  interftices.  But  how  fuch  hard  particles,  only 
4  laid  together,  and  touching  only  in  a  few  points,  fhould  come 
4  to  cohere  fo  firmly  as  in  fail  we  find  they  do,  is  inconceivable ; 

4  unlefs  there  be  fome  caufe,  whereby  they  are  attracted  and 
4  prefled  together. 

4  Now,  the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong- 
4  eft  attractions,  and  conftitute  larger,  whofe  attracting  force  is 
4  feebler :  and  again,  many  of  thefe  larger  particles  cohering ,  may 
4  conftitute  others  ftill  larger,  whofe  attractive  force  is  ftill  weak- 
4  er ;  and  fo  on  for  feveral  fucceffions,  till  the  progreffion  end  in 
4  the  biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chymiftry,  and 
4  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  do  depend  ;  and  which  by  cohering 
4  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude.’  See  Hardness,  Flu¬ 
idity,  and  Firmness. 

The  different  degrees  of  Cohefion ,  conftitute  bodies  of  different 
forms  and  properties. — Thus,  the  fame  great  author  obferves,  the 
particles  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere  too  ftrongly,  and  are  fmall 
enough  to  render  them  fufceptible  of  thofe  agitations  which  keep 
liquors  in  a  fluor,  are  moft  eafily  feparated  and  rarefied  into  va¬ 
pour,  and  make  what  the  chymifts  call  volatile  bodies ;  rarefying 
with  an  eafy  heat,  and  again  condenfing  with  a  moderate  cold. 
See  Volatility. 

Thofe  whofe  particles  are  groffer,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  agita¬ 
tion,  or  cohere  by  a  ftronger  attraction,  are  not  feparable  with¬ 
out  a  greater  degree  of  heat;  and  fome  of  them  not  without  fer¬ 
mentation  :  and  thefe  make  what  the  chymifts  call  fixt  bodies. 
See  Fixation. 

COHOBATION,  in  chymiftry,  a  repeated  diftillation  of  the 
fame  matter,  with  the  liquor  drawn  from  it;  that  liquor  being 
again  and  again  returned  upon  the  matter  left  at  the  bottom.  See 
Distillation. 

Fhe  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  open  the  pores,  and  feparate, 
and  volatilize  the  fpirituous  part. 

Cohobation  is  a  kind  of  circulation  ;  only  differing  from  it  in  this, 
t  rat  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  in  cohobation  as  in  common  diftillati- 
on,  and  thrown  back  again;  whereas  in  circulation  it  rifes  and 
falls  in  the  fame  veffel,  without  ever  being  carried  out.  See 
Circulation. 
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COHORT,  Cohors,  among  the  Romans,  a  body  of  infantrv 
confifting  of  five  or  fix  hundred  men;  anfwering  in  moft  re- 
fpe&s  to  our  battalion.  See  Battalion. 

The  cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  or  companies;  the 
manipule  into  two  centuries  ;  and  the  century  into  an  hundred 
men.  See Manipulus,  Century,  &c. 

The  firft  centurion  in  the  firft  cohort  was  called  primipilus ;  and 
had  the  charge  of  the  eagle,  or  ftandard  of  fhe  legion.  See 
Primipilus. — A  legion  confifted  of  ten  cohort*.  See  Legi¬ 
on. 

When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battel,  the  cohorts  were 
difpofed  in  the  following  manner :  the  firft  cohort  took  up  the 
right  of  the  firft  line,  as  the  companies  of  grenadiers  do  in  our 
regiments;  the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order  ;  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  center  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion,  and  the 
fifth  on  the  left:  the  fecond  between  the  firft  and  third;  and  the 
fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth.  The  five  remaining  cohorts 
formed  a  fecond  line  in  their  natural  order:  thus  the  fixth  was 
behind  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  re#. 

The  firft,  third,  and  fifth  cohorts  were  efteemed  the  beft;  at 
leaft  it  appears  fo  from  the  pofts  they  took  up,  which  were  look¬ 
ed  on  by  the  Romans  as  the  moft  important. 

Marius  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  divided  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  into  cohorts:  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  Ro- 
finus;  Non  enim  in  tota  Livii  hifioria  cohortium  fit  mentio.  Ideoque 
do/ii  viri  fentiunt  a  C.  Mario  primnm  cohortes  ejfe  inflitutas.  Ro- 
fin.  Corp.  Antiq.  1.  io.  c.  5.  But  this  is  a  great  miftake;  for  the 
cohorts  are  often  mentioned  in  Livy,  and  particularly  1.  27.  c.  13. 
Marcellus  — •  Cohortibus  quee  figna  amiferant  hordeum  dari  juffit : 
Centurionefq-,  manipulorum  quorum  figna  amiffa  finer  ant  dijlriSiis 
gladiis  difeinfios  dejlituit. — This  happened  A.  U.  C.  543.  and 
confequently,  feveral  years  before  Marius  was  born. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  ferjeant  at  law ;  who  is  hence  alfo  called 
ferjeant  of  the  coif.  See  Segeant. 

The  co  f  is  of  lawn,  and  wore  on  the  head,  under  the  cap,  when 
they  are  created,  and  ever  after. 

The  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  tonfura  clericalis,  or  cleri¬ 
cal  crown  ;  becaufe  the  crown  of  the  head  was  clofe  fhaved, 
and  only  a  border  of  hair  left  around  the  lower  part,  which 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  crown.  See  Crown,  Tonsure, 

&c. 

COIN,  Matrice,  in  the  manufacture  of  money,  medals,  and 
counters,  is  a  piece  of  fteel  well  tempered,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  fquare  at  bottom,  and  round  a-top;  whereon  are  engraved, 
dent- wife,  with  punchions  and  other  inftruments,  the  feveral 
figures,  marks,  itfe.  to  be  ftruck  on  the  monies,  &c.  See  Ma¬ 
trice. 

For  the  manner  of  engraving  Coins.  See  Engraving  on  Steel. 

Coin  is  more  generally  ufed  for  a  piece  of  metal,  converted  into 
money,  by  the  impreffing  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 
See  Money. 

Coin  may  be  defined,  a  fpecies  of  Money,  ftruck  either  with  a 
hammer,  or  mill.  See  Coinage. 

Hence,  coin  differs  from  money,  as  the  fpecies  does  from  the  ge¬ 
nus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood,  leather,  glafs, 
horn,  paper,  fruits,  fhells,  or  kernels,  which  have  courfe  as  a  me¬ 
dium  in  commerce.  See  Commerce. 

Coins  are  a  particular  branch  of  monies,  viz.  fuch  as  are  made 
of  metal,  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  and  ftruck  according  to  a  certain 
procefs,  called  coinage. 

It  is  obferved, .  under  the  article  Money,  that  the  precife  epocha 
of  the  invention  of  money  is  not  known;  it  is  too  antient  for 
our  annals:  and  if  we  might  argue  from  the  neceflity  and  obvi- 
oufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 
Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of  fome  doubt; 
efpecially  as  moft  of  the  antient  writers  are  fo  frequent  and  ex- 
prefs  in  their  mention  of  leathern-monies,  paper-monies,  wooden 
monies,  dsf, c.  Some,  however,  maugre  all  this,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  firft  monies  were  of  metal :  the  reafons  they  give,  are 
thefirmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  durablenefs,  and  univerfality  of 
metals ;  which,  however,  do  rather  conclude,  they  ought  to  have 
been  fo,  than  that  they  actually  were  fo. 

In  effect,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were  the  firft  monies, 
i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another  by  way  of  exchange;  and  it 
was  the  difficulty  of  cutting,  or  dividing  certain  commodities, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lols,  that  firft 
put  men  on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex¬ 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins,  that,  on  this 
view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their  firft  recourfe  to  me¬ 
tals;  as  being  almoft  the  only  things  whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it 
were  integrity,  is  not  diminifhed  by  partition ;  befides  the  advan¬ 
tages  above  expreffed,  and  the  conveniencies  of  melting,  and  re¬ 
turning  them  again  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  'which  firft  ac- 
cuftomed  people,  who  trafficked  together,  to  account  them  in 
lieu  of  quantities  of  other  merchandifes  in  their  exchanges ;  and 
at  length  to  fubftitute  them  wholly  in  their  ftead:  and  thusarofe 
money:  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  preferve  any  mark  or 
impreffion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  right;  and 
thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins.  See  Metal. 
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In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into  pieces  of  different 
lizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  for  any 
meichandize,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the 
quantity  ftipulated  between  them  :  to  this  end  they  went  to  mar- 
ken,  loaden  with  metal,  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe  to  be  made, 
and  furnifhed  with  inftruments  for  portioning  it,  and  with  feales 
for  dealing  it  out,  according  as  occafion  required. 

By  degrees  it  was  found  more  commodious  to  have  pieces  ready 
weighed  ;  and  as  there  were  different  weights  required,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  weight 
began  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  mark,  or  figure  :  thus 
were  Coins  carried  one  ftep  further.  See  Weight. 

At  length,  the  growing  commerce  of  money  beginning  to  be  di- 
urbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  matter,  the  pub- 
l.ck  authority  interpofed  ;  and  hence  the  firft  ftamps  or  impref- 
fions  of  money  ;  to  which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the  moniers ; 
and  at  length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  o- 
ther  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpecies ;  and 
thus  were  Corns  compleat&l.  See  Commerce. 

°  xi-°0t  w^ereon  lr,01^ey  now  ftands,  it  is  divided  into  real, 
com  t  1VC  moncy  *  an^  imaginary  money,  or  money  of  ac- 

Modern  Coins,  or  Species  current  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and 

America.-— All  the  current  fpecies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 

•  ^arf 1  at  t  lls  day,  are  either  made  of  metals,  or  are  fhells,  and 
fruits. 

The  metals  are  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  billon,  a  mixture  of  filver  and  copper  in  a  certain 
proportion.  See  Billon,  &ci 

n  Europe  none  are  ufed  befide  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  billon. 
Jinfome  part  of  theEaft.^ies,  they  likewife  ufe  tin  and  lead: 
as  to  mells  and  fruits,  they  are  the  fmall  money  of  feveral  nations 
in  Alia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Bntijb  Corns.— -In  England,  the  current  fpecies  of  gold,  are  the 
gumea,  a  -guinea,  Jacobus,  laureat,  angel,  and  rofe-noble : 
t  e  our  alt  of  which  are  now  feldom  met  with,  having  been 
molt  of  them  converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  See  Gold. 

The  filver  coins  are  the  crown,  half-crown,  Ihilling,  and  fix- 
See^'opPE rL VE R*  "~C°Pper  coins  are  the  halfpenny  and  farthing. 

Value  and  Proportions  of  the  Engliih  Coins. 

Farthing. 
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Value  and  Proportion  of  the  French  Coins. 

Denier,  equal  to  |  of  a  farthing  fterling. 
Double. 
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The  louiseT or,  or  French  pi/} ole,  was  frjl  ftruck  at  10  livres, 
but  has  fine e  ufen  as  high  as  30.  With  us  it  is  valued  at  1 6  s. 
Jlerling. 

Spanijh  Coins.  In  Spain,  and  the  flates  depending  thereon,  the 
gold  Coin  is  the  piftole ;  above  which  is  the  double  piflole,  and 
piece  of  four  piftoles ;  and  under  it  the  half  piltole :  to  which 
muff  be  added  the  caftillons  of  gold.  See  Pistole. 

The  filver  money  are  the  pialtre,  or  piece  of  eight  rials,  and  its 
diminutions  ;  as  alfo  the  fimple  rial,  with  its  diminution.  See 
Rial. 

The  copper  Coins  ai  e  the  ochavos,  or  odtavos,  which  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  equal  to  four  marvedis,  and  ordinarily  called  quar- 
ta  ;  the  other  double  this,  and  called  double  quanta :  laftly,  the 
marvedis.  See  Marvedis. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  Spain  they  have  new  money  and  old. 

1  he  old,  current  in  Sevil,  Cadix,  Andalufia,  and  fome  other 
places  is  worth  25  /.rr  Cent,  more  than  the  new,  current  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  Jjilboa,  St.  Sebaltian,  &c.  i.  e.  100  pounds  old,  is  equal  to 
125  pounds  new.  This  difference  is  owing  to  their  king  Charles 
II.  who  m 11688,  to  prevent  the  export  of  money  abroad,  raffed 
It  25  per  Cent,  which,  however,  he  was  only  able  to  effed  in 
part  ;  feveral  provinces  ftill  retaining  the  ancient  rate. 

Value  and  Proportion  of  the  Spanifj  Coins. 

Maravedis  old,  nearly  equal  to  half  a  farthing  fterling. 

'Quarta. 

OHavo,  or  double  Quarta 
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In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  union,  it  is  appointed,  that 
all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  fame  accompts 
obferved  throughout.  Till  then  the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  Ihil- 
lings,  and  pence,  as  in  England ;  but  their  pound  was  but  twenty 
pence  Englifh,  and  the  others  in  proportion:  accordingly,  their 
mark  was  13  Jr.  Scotch,  current  in  England  at  13^.  their  r~L’- 
in  proportion. 

Befide  thefe,  they  had  their  T urnorer  pence*  and  half-pence ; 
their  penny,  rV  of  that  of  England :  befides  bafe  money  of  Achi- 
fons,  Babees,  and  Placks.  The  Bodle,  ^  of  the  penny,  JL  of  1 
the  Achifon,  J  of  the  Babee,  and  f  of  the  Plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  fhillings,  pence, 
&c.  with  this  difference,  that  their  Ihilling,  or  harper,  is  bute- 
qual  to  nine  pence  fterling  ;  whence  their  pound  is  only  \  of  ours, 
or  151. 

French  Coins. — The  only  gold  coin  now  current  in  France  is  the 
lewidore,  or  Louis  d’Or,  with  its  divifions,  which  are  -  anda.- 
and  its  multiples,  which  are  the  double  and  quadruple  Loufs. 
See  Louis.  Till  the  year  1700,  they  had  gold  lys,  and  ecus 
or  crowns ;  but  they  are  now  no  more. 

The  filver  coins  are  the  ecus,  crowns,  or  white  Louis’s,  with 
their  diminutions,  viz.  £  and  £ ;  and  pieces  of  ten  fols,  and  of 
fix.  See  Sol,  and  Crown. 

The  Billon  coins  are  of  two  kinds,  each  called  fols ;  fome  of  15 
deniers,  others  of  21.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  deniers  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  Lionnois,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  other  parts. _ _ 

Laftly,  the  copper  coin  is  the  hard,  equal  to  three  deniers;  and 
is  ordinarily  called  the  double. 


I P  and  the  7™  °f  g°  H  are  the  milkray>  or  St.  Stephen, 

prooerivTeV  °i’  as  T  cali  ">  the  doidore;  which  is 
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Their _  filver  Coins  are  the  cruzada,  pataca,  or  piece  of  eight  - 
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Dutch  Coins. — Thofe  of  filver  are  crowns,  or  dollars,  ducatmn* 
florins,  and  (hilling^  each  whereof  has  its  dimi„’tion  ^h= 
ftiver,  or  common  flnlhng,  .s  of  billon;  the  duyt,  and  penny 
of  copper.  J  r uv> 
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Flemijh 


C  O  I 

Flemijh  Coins.— Thofe  of  gold  are  imperials,  rides,  or  philips,  al- 

berts,  and  crowns.  , 

Thofe  of  filver  are  philips,  rixdollars,  patagons,  icaiines, 

gulden :  and  thofe  of  copper,  patards. 

O 

Patard,  or  penny. 


C  O  I 


8 


96 


288 


720 


2104 


Groat. 

Single  ftiver,  equal  to 


6 
78 
9°5° 


20 


Shilling, 

Gulden, 

IT.Rixdollar,  dollar,  patag. 

.  2  I 

f  ^[(Imperial. 
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Note,  The  rix dollar,  dollar ,  and  pat  agon,  are  nearly  on  the  fame 
foot  with  the  crown ,  or  piece  of  eight. 

German  Coins.— Thofe  of  gold,  are  ducats,  which  are  of  various 
kinds  ;  oboli  of  the  Rhine,  and  florins :  of  this  laft  kind  there 
are  fome  likewife  of  filver;  befide  rixdollars  and  izelottes,  which 
are  all  of  that  metal. 

Thofe  of  copper,  are  the  creux,  or  kreutzer,  and  fenin. 

Fenin,  equal  to  f  of  a  farthing  fterling. 

Creux,  or  kreutzer. 

Dollar. 

Obolus. 

Izelotte. 

jGulden,  or  florin. 

|“|Rixdol.  or  dollar. 

w4ilDucit- 


Mufcovite  Coins.  —There are  two  kinds  of  copocsin  Mufcovy,  the 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver;  the  laft  called  ajfo  denain?,  or 
pence.  Their 

s. 

Copec,  or  kapeke  of  gold,  worth  1 
the  Czar’s  territories  for  1 

Copec  of  filver,  or  denaing  of 

an  oval  form,  worth  j  0  '  * 

Polusk,  ~  of  the  copec  0  :  o| 

Moftofske,  ~  of  the  copec  o  :  oj 

Furkifh  Coins. — The  only  gold  fpecies  ftrudcin  the  grand  feignior’s 
territories,  is  the  fultanin,  called  alfo  fcherifF,  or  lequin. 

Their  fmall  monies  are  the  para,  parafi,  called  alfo  parat,  and 
meidein,  and  the  afpre,  both  of  filver. 


d. 

6 Ti  Sterl.  but  current  in 

9 

j  5  ^ter7  hut  current  for 
c  lbmevvhat  more. 


Sultanin  fcherif,  or  fequin,  equal  to  the 
ducat  of  gold,  or 

Para  parat,  or  parafi  *— - - 

Shakee  of  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon 
Afpre 


s.  d.  Sterl. 


o  :  ii 
o  :  3T 

o  :  c|- but  ordinarily. 
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'92 

348 


24 
43  f 


43* 

480 


650 


54 


60 


100 


1068. 13315^ 


'To 


1  °- 
ti7.lt 

1  I  o 
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d. 
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Italian  Coins. — In  Italy,  the  feveral  Rates  have  feveral  current* 
monies:  though  there  are  fome  common  to  them  all;  fuch  as! 
the  piftole  of  gold,  and  the  ducatoon  and  florin  of  filver;  which 
being  of  various  weights,  finenefs,  and  value;  fee  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Pistole,  Ducatoon,  £sV. 

Thofe  peculiar  to  Rome,  are  the  julios  of  filver,  the  pignatelle 
of  billon  ;  and  the  bayoco,  demi-bayocos,  and  quadrine  of  cop¬ 
per.— V  enice  has  its  fequins  of  gold ;  its  juftins,  or  ducatoons,  and 
derlingues  of  filver.— Naples  its  carlins.—  Mourgues  its  monacos, 
or  crowns,  and  its  louis’s  of  fix  fols. — Genoa  its  croifats. — Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  its  lys;  all  filver.  This  laft  ftate  has  likewife  pa- 
piroles,  and  cavales  of  billon. 

s.  d.  Ster. 

0 . 57, _ \  8f  make  a  French 

‘  0  "  $  crown. 

0  :  c~  penny  and  f. 

-  0  :  °f  °f  4  °f  a  penny,  or  near 
i  a  farthing  fterling. 

4^9 


Julio,  equal  to  » — 

Bayoco,  of  the  julio  rm 
Pignatelle,  %s  of  the  julio  — 


Juftine  m:  . . . 

Derlingue,  £  of  the  juftine—  1  :  2= 

Carlin  —  * - -  O  :  6 

Monaco  tea  -  •  4  :  4 

Sequin  =  9  :  2 

Croifat  =  - . - — -  4  •  4 


Swifs  Coins,  are  ratzes  and  blazes  ;  of  Billon. — The  ratze,  equal 
to  and  a.  of  a  penny  fterling. — Blaze  of  Bern,  nearly  on  the 
fame  footing  with  the  ratze. 

Polijh  Coins. — Befide  the  rixdollars  ftruck  here,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  other  countries;  the  Poles  ftrike  filver  roups,  abras,  and 
groats. 

s. 

Roup  o 

Abra  - -  1 

Groch - —  o 


by  reafon  of  the  bale  alloy,  no  more  than 
Coins  of  the  coajls  of  Barbary. — -The  current  coins  ftruck  here  are 
rubies,  medians,  ziams,  and  metecals;  all  of  gold:  the  laft  of 
which  are  ftruck  at  Morocco,  the  reft  at  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Tu¬ 
nis;  which  befide  have  doublas  of  filver,  and  burbasof  copper.— 
Tunis,  its  nafaras  of  lilver,  its  blanquilles  likewife  of  ill ver,  and 
felours  of  copper. 

Other  coins  of  Africa,  are  the  merigal  of  gold,  current  in  Sofa- 
la,  and  the  kingdom  of  Monopotapa ;  and  the  pardo  of  filver, 
current  in  Mofambica. 

s.  d.  Sterl. 

Rubie,  equal  to  35  afpres,  or  • — - . — .  1  ;  9 

Menian,  50  afpres,  or  — - 2:7 

Ziam,  zian,  or  dian,  tv/ o  menians,  or  5  ;  2 
Metecal  a  kind  of  ducat  of  different  finenefs,  confequently  of 
different  value ;  whence  very  confiderable  difficulties  in  com¬ 
merce.  T he  difference  arifes  hence,  that  there  is  no  mint  fixed, 
or  regular  coiners  at  Morocco,  but  every  Jew  and  goldfmith 
ftrikes  ducats  after  his  own  manner  in  open  fhop. 

s.  d.  Sterl. 

Double,  equal  to  80  afpres,  or  • - — — 4  ;  6 

Burba,  of  an  afpre,  or  - - - - 0  :  o-k=- 

Blanquille,  ■  .  »  . — — -  .  0 

Felours,  ~  of  the  blanquille,  or - *  o 

Merigal,  worth  about - - 

Pardo,  * - - -  , - - 
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P  erf  an  Coins.— Thofe  are  either  filver,  or  copper;  gold  they  have 
none :  of  the  firft  kind  are  the  abafli,  mamodi,  fihahee,  and  bi- 
fti :  of  the  fecond  the  kabefqui,  and  half  kabefqui ;  the  tela  or 
cherafis  indeed  is  gold ;  but  it  is  lefs  a  money  than  a  medal  ’thoJ 
it  has  fome  courfe  in  commerce.  J 


Abaffi,  equal  to 
Mamodi,  -j  the  abaffi 
Shahee,  the  mamodi, 


s. 

1 

o 

o 


d.  Sterl. 
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d.  Sterl; 
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Bifti,  fome  relations  make  a  coin  worth  about  one  penny  half¬ 
penny ;  but  others  only  a  term  of  accompt,  fignifyino-  10  dimar* 
°r  fv—  part  of  a  toman.  See  Toman.  0  ’ 

Casbequi,  or  cabefqui,  equals  of  a  penny  fterling Tela  or 

cherafis,  ufually  ftruck  at  the  acceflion  of  a  new  kino-  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  year;  its  weight  and  worth  various. 

Chinefe  Coins.— Throughout  the  kingdom  of  China  and  Tonquin 
there  are  not  properly  any  coins  ftruck ;  inftead  of  thefe,  they 
cut  their  gold  and  filver  into  little  pieces  of  different  weights  - 
thofe  of  gold,  the  Dutch,  from  their  figure,  which  refembles  a 
boat,  call  go  lc  huts :  thofe  of  filver,  the  natives  call  learn ;  the  Por- 
tugueze,  taels.  Their  fmall  money  is  of  copper ;  ten  of  thefe 
make  their  {hilling,  and  ten  of  thofe  their  crown,  or  learn. 
Befide  thefe,  they  have  a  fmall  money  of  lead,  mixed  with  the 
feum  of  copper,  having  holes  in  the  middle  to  firing  them  on  for 
the  eafe  of  numbering:  this  fpecies  is  called  caxa,  cas,  andpitis; 
and  the  firing,  which  ufually  holds  200,  is  called  fanta.  They 
are  fo  very  brittle,  that  they  never  fall  without  breaking  into  a 
great  number  of  pieces;  and  if  left  all  night  in  fait  water,  ftick 
fo  clofe  together  that  they  cannot  be  feparated. 

There  are  two  kinds,  great  and  fmall. — Golchut,  an  ingot, 
which  at  3/.  3^.  per  ounce,  ufually  amounts  to  10 1/.  5  s.  fieri. 
— Other  golchuts  only  weigh  half  as  much  ;  their  value  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Tael,  or  learn,  equal  to  6  s.  Sd.  fterling. 

Copper  money  part  of  the  tael,  or  fomewhat  more  than 
■7  of  a  farthing. 

Caxa,  cafes,  or  pitis,  f  of  a  farthing  fterling,  300000  of  thefe 
are  nearly  equal  to  56  Dutch  livres. 

Caxa  larger,  yTV_  of  a  piaftre,  or  piece  of  eight. 

foftand  malleable,  cut  in  "little fauare  nlpr-TT*  77  v^.y  I 

thicknefs  of  three  Englilh  crowns  and  wefeffinJrfi  ’  ^  C°r,NS  °fJaPan-~Tht  Japonefe  ftrike  coupants,  both  of  gold  and 

a  half;  ftamped  at  the  four  P°  *  ^  ^  CL°Pper  pIeces  with  holes  in  ths  middle>  thofe  of 

current  in  Sweden  for  a  rixdollar,  or  piece  of  efeht&  *  and  China  5  flx  hundred  of  thele  make  the  tael.  Their  other  mo- 

r  ^  -c*  nies,  or  quail  monies,  are  ingots,  which  they  cut  like  the  Chinefe 

of 


Danijh  Coins,  are  the  horfe,  the  marc  lubs,  and  the  fchefdal  of 
filver. 

j.  d.  Sterl. 

Horfe  — - -  1  : 

Marc  lubs  -  j  ;  6 

Schefdal,two  marcs,  or  lubs  3  :  o 

Swedijh  Coins.1  Thofe  of  filver  are  the  chriftines,  Carolines,  and 
cavaliers.  I  hofe  of  copper  the  rouftique,  alleuvre,  mark  and 
money. 


Chriftine 
Caroline 
Mark 

Rouftique,  -$■  of  the  mark 
Alleuvre,  i  of  the  rouftique 


d. 
if- 
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Sterl. 


of  and  j  of  f 
of  T 


.4  —  8 

o|  and 


Itl  ATlh £  called>  is  a  kind  of  copper,  very 


C  O  I 


of  different  weights,  chiefly  three;  the  largeft  of  the  weight  of 
fix  rials,  viz.  forty-eight  taels,  the  tael  equivalent  to  feventy-five 
Dutch  ftyvers.  1'he  fecond  equal  to  fix  taels  and  an  half ;  and 
the  third  to  •£•  of  a  rial,  or  one  tael 

Befides  thefe,  they  have  a  fmall  filver  money,  in  form  of  round 
beans,  of  no  determinate  weight,  ufually  weighed  by  maifes;  the 
common  payment  being  by  ten  maifes,  which  make  one  tael. 


Coupant  of  gold,  weighing  one  ounce 
fix  drachms  ;  its  figure  a  long  oval, 
the  longeft  diameter  about  four  in¬ 
ches,  and  the  Ihorteft  half  an  inch. 
Other  coupants  of  gold,  near  f  of  the  | 
former,  amounting  to  about  f  : 

Coupant  of  filver,  current  at  - -  c 

Copper  money 


l.  s.  d.  Sterling. 


12 


4  :  6 


-  -  .  ,  _  — •  I  f  of  a  farthing. 

Coins  of  Siam.— in  the  dominions  of  Siam  are  ftruck  gold  pieces 
five  or  fix  grains  heavier  that  the  half  piftole  of  Spain*;  but  thefe 
are  rather  pieces  of  cunolity,  than  of  ufe  in  commerce. 

Their  filver  Coin  is  the  tical,  or  baat ;  the  diminutions  whereof 
are  the  mayon,  or  feling,  foang,  and  fompayc.  Thefe  pieces  are 
all  ftrangely  ftruck:  in  form  they  refemble  nuts,  a  little  flatted  at 
the  extremities;  and  arefome  of  them  cloven  like  horfe-fhoes; 
on  two  of  the  fides  arefome  Siamefe  letters. — 'Their  copper  mo¬ 
ney,  called  bia,  is  round  and  thick :  beneath  this  is  the  cauris. 


s. 

d.  Sterl. 

Tavl  . 

'  7  : 

O 

T  ,  r 

1  5  -  - — 

Mayam,  or  mafs  i.g  of  the  tayl,  — 

Foang,  J  the  mayam, - - 

Sombavc.  1  the  fnanrr  - 

0  : 

0  : 

Hy 

5  ~  and  # 

2  — 

4 and  t? 

0 — 

Copper  Coin,  or  farthing  of  Siam,  — 

0  : 

Coins  of  the  Goaf l s  and  Jflands  of  the  Indies.— The  principal,  and 
thofe  moft  generally  current,  are  pagodos,  rupees,  larins,  lanos, 
or  fanons,  and  coupans,  each  whereof  are  ffruck  both  of  gold 

and  filver. 

Befides  thefe  general  Coins ,  are  particular  ones,  viz.  at  Goa, 
S.  Thomas’s  of  gold. — -Along  the  Perfian  gulf,  about  Mecca, 
and  throughout  Arabia,  thelarin. — 'Along  the  coafts  of  Malabar, 
and  at  Goa,  the  pardao  and  xeraphin  of  filver. — At  Bantam,  the 
fardos  ;  at  Malabar,  the  tare  ;  at  Siam  the  tayl,  with  its  diminu¬ 
tions  the  mayam,  foang,  fompayc,  and  demi-foang :  all  of  filver. 
—At  Surate,  Agra,  and  the  reft  of  Indoftan,  the  pecha,  or  peffa, 
and  doudous,  all  of  copper.' — The  bafarucos  and  chedas,  of  tin. 

/.  s.  d.  Sterl. 

Pagodo,  gold,  denominated  from  its  im-  } 

preflion,  an  Indian  idol.  j  °  ‘  5  •  ° 

Pagado,  filver,  its  value  very  different;  -v 

the  fmalleft  eight  tangas,  and  the  tanga  To  :  8  :  o 

ninety  bafarucs ;  equal  to  J 

Rupee,  gold, - - - - — i  :  n  :  6 

Rupee,  filver,  its  finenefs  and  value  various  :  there  are  three 
kinds  current,  viz.  the  rupees  Siceas,  the  rupees  of  Surat, 
and  rupees  of  Madras. 

Rupees  Siceas,  worth  at  Bengal  - - ..  2  :  1 1 

—  of  Surat  »-■  — 2  :  3 

■ - - — of  Madras  - — .  -  2  :  54 

Note,  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  new  rupees  ;  for  as  to 
the  old  ones,  of  each  kind,  their  value  is  lefs  :  thofe  of  Ma¬ 
dras,  v.  gr.  are  but  equal  to  ir.  11  d.  fterling,  thofe  of  Su¬ 
rat  2  s.  and  the  Siceas  2  s.  4  d. 

Larin,  in  form  of  a  round  wire,  or  cylin-  d.  Ster. 
der,  equal  to  the  barrel  of  a  pen  ;  bent  in 
two,  and  a  little  flatted  at  each  end,  to^.o  :  11 
receive  the  impreftion  of  fome  Arabic,  or 
Perfian  characters. 

Fanos,  or  fanon,  gold,  is  of  different  fine¬ 
nefs,  weight,  and  value  ;  the  largeft  To 

worth  - —  — - j 

The  fmalleft - ~.  -  o 

Fanos,  filver,  .  o 

Coupant,  fee  Coins  of  Japan. 

S.  Thomas,  equal  to  — - — - . 

Xeraphin  ■ - - — . - 

Fardos  ■ —  - - - 

Tare  - . - - 
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Tical,  fee  Coins  ofS iam. 
Pecha,  or  peffa, 
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2 
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Doudou,  of  fanos,  or  fomewhat  lefs  than  0 
Bafaruco  or  Budgerook,  a  of  a  farthing. 

Cheda  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  odtogonal,  } 

current  at  -  -  j5  0  :  1 4 

The  other  round  - - -  o  :  o~r 

Mogul  Coins. — In  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul,  are  roupies, 
mamoudas,  and  pechas ;  the  firft  both  of  gold  and  filver ;  the 
fecond  of  filver  alone,  and  the  third  of  copper. 

There  are  others  ftruck  by  the  princes  tributary  to  him,  and  the 
powers  bordering  on  him,  fcarce  current  beyond  their  refpe&ive 
territories  :  particularly  a  fmall  filver  Coin  ftruck  by  the  king  of 
Matopcha,  wbofe  territories  lie  to  the  north  of  Agra,  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  pecha  of  Mogul,  but  half  as  heavy  again. — The  Raja 

ft 


of  Parta-jajamoula,  to  the  north  ofPatua,  Iikewife  ftrikes  fome 
little  pieces,  both  of  filver  and  copper,  of  fmall  value. — The  Raja 
of  Ogden,  who  commands  between  Brampour,  Seronge,  and 
Amadabath,  a  fmall  filver  Coin ,  equal  to  fixpence  fterling ;  and 
another  of  copper,  equal  to  an  halfpenny  fterling. — The  king  of 
Cheda  and  Pera,  a  tin-money  called  cheda.— The*king  of  Achem, 
little  flight  gold  pieces,  worth  about  fifteen  pence  fterling.— And 
tin  pieces,  eighty  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Englifh  penny,  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  ifles  of  Sumatra. — The  gold  Coin  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
caflar  and  Celebes,  is  taken  by  the  Dutch  fora  florin.— The  king 
ot  Camboya  ftrikes  only  pieces  of  filver  and  copper  :  his  gold, 
wherein  he  abounds,  is  negotiated  by  weight. — .The  kings  of  Ja¬ 
va  and  Bantam,  in  the  fame  ifland,  and  thofe  of  the  Molucca 
iflands,  ftrike  only  copper  Coins :  they  allow  foreign  filver  fpecies 
to  be  current  in  their  territories,  but  coin  none. 


Roupia,  fee  Coins  of  the  coafs,  Sec.  o/Tndia: 
Mamouda,  or  mamotha,  its  value  is  not  fixed : 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mazarate,  the  great  ma-i 

mouda  is  equal  to - - — _ _ _ _  ' 

The  fmall,  half  the  great  one  — — - - - 

Pecha,  fee  Coins  of  the  Ifles,  Sec.  of  India. 

Silver  piece  of  Matoucha,  . - - - 

Silver  piece  of  the  king  of  Ogden,  , 

Copper  piece  of  the  fame - - - - 

Cheda,  fee  Coins  of  the  Ifes,  Sec.  of  India. 

Gold  piece  of  the  king  of  Achem  ■ _ 

Tin  piece  of  the  fame 


Gold  piece  of  the  king  of  MacafTar,  taken  by\ 
the  Dutch  for  a  guilder,  . - ...  -  _ _  j 
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To  the  number  of  current  Coins  which  have  diftindt  names  to 
fpecify  them,  may  be  added  many  more,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
only  denominated  and  known  from  their  value  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
called  Amply  pieces, .  with  the  addition  of  their  price ;  as  in  Spain, 
t ye  piece  of  eight  rial,  in  England  the  piece  of  twenty-one  fhil- 
mgs,  cr  guinea;  in  France  the  piece  of  four  francs,  piece  of  ten 
o  s,  or  {hillings;  piece  of  four  fols  ;  piece  of  two  fols  ;  of  fix 

c/  7/an <:S  ’  3°>  15->  4?  fsfc.  deniers,  or  pence.  See  Piece. 

Sheds  current  for  Coins. — Thefe  ferve  in  many  places  for  money; 
and  are  brought  from  the  Maldives,  and  called  in  the  Indies 
cowries :  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  they  change  their  name,  and 
are  called  bouges. 

fnnA,m^r‘Ca  ta^e  a  ^ird  name,  viz.  porcelains.  Indeed  thefe 

I  w  I]i>tTC^ne  ^rom  t^ie  Maldives ;  there  being  {hells  found  in 
the  Weft-Indies  much  like  thofe  of  the  Eaft. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  is  another  kind  of  {hells,  called  zimbii 
though  fome  will  have  them  the  fame  with  the  cauris. 

Cowrie,  cons,  or  bouges,  are  white  {hells,  current  particularly  in 
the  nates  of  the  great  Mogul;  dug  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
a  divians :  fixty-five  are  ufually  reckoned  equivalent  to  the 
pone  a 1  fmall  copper  Coin,  worth  about  an  halfpenny  fterling  ; 
which  brings  each  cowry  to  of  a  penny  fterling. 

orce  aines  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  cowries.  See 
Porcelain. 

Zimbi,  current  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Angola  and 
ongo.  Two  thoufand  zimbis  make  what  the  negroes  call  a 
macoute  ;  which  is  no  real  money,  whereof  there  is  none  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  but  a  manner  of  reckoning  :  thus,  two  Flemilh 
knives  they  efteem  a  macoute;  a  copper  bafon,  two  pound 
weigh.,  and  twelve  inches  diameter,  three  macoutes ;  a  fufy  ten, 

Frufts.  current  for  CoiNS.-There  are  three  kinds  of  fruits  ufed  for 
Coins-,  two  in  America,  particularly  among  the  Mexicans ; 
which  are  the  cacao  and  maife ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
viz.  almonds  ;  brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the 
defarts  of  Arabia. 

Cacao,  fifteen  of  thefe  are  efteemed  equivalent  to  a  Spanifh  rial 
or  feven  pence  fterling.  See  Cacao. 

Maife  has  cealed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difeovery  of 
America  by  the  Europeans.  3 

Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed  where  the  cauris  are  not  current  As 
the  year  proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of 
the  money  is  higher  or  lower :  in  a  common  year,  forty  almonds 

ataoStTShin“fPenny  **“"*  Whkh  b^each 

JeTan^S  ^  ^  the 

For  Jewifh  Coins,  their  Valuer  and  Proportion Jand  thus: 
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Value  and  Proportion  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Coins. 
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AW,  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  &c.  were  of  filver,  the 
reft  for  the  moft  partofbrafs.  The  other  parts,  as  tndrachm, 
triobolus,  &c.  were  fometimes  coined. 

Note  alfo,  the  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of  authors, 
fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  :  though  there’s  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that'  the  drachma  was  fomewhat  the  weightier.  See 
Drachma,  and  Denarius. 
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The  Grecian  gold  Coin  was  the  ftater 
aureus*  weighing  two  attick  drachms, 
or  half  of  the  ftater  argenteus ;  and 
exchanging  ufually  for  25  attick 
drachms  of  filver  ;  in  our  money  • —  1 
According  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  fil¬ 
ver  - - - — — - - - } 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  cyzicenus,-!  .  jg  . 

exchanging  for  28  attick  drachms,  orJ 
Stater  philippicus,  and  ftater  alexandrinus, 
of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jofephus,  7  j  .  . 

worth  50  attack  drachms,  or  — —  ^ 

Stater  craefius,  of  the  fame  value. 

Value  and  Proportion  of  the  Roman  Coins. 
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AW,  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vidloriatus,  feftertius,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  as,  were  of  filver,  the  reft  of  brafs.  See  As,  &c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens,  fextans, 
uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 


The  Roman  gold  Coin  was  the  aureus, 
which  weighed  generally  double  the  de- 
narius  ;  the  value  of  which,  according’ 
to  the  firft  proportion  of  coinage,  men-’ 

tioned  by  Pliny,  was  • - - 

According  to  the  proportion  that  obtains  l 
now  amongft  us,  worth  •—  > 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion,"} 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  >0 
worth  - — ■  ■  J 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained,  whereby  the  aureus  exchanged 
for  25  denarii,  its  value——— 
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Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye,  cut  diagonal- wife,  after  the 
manner  of  the  flight  of  a  ftaircafe ;  ferving  at  bottom  to  fup- 
port  columns  in  a  level ;  and  at  top  to  correct  the  inclination 
of  an  entablature,  fiipporting  a  vault. 

Thefe  Corn  have  alfo  the  fame  effect  with  round  balufters,  which 
are  not  inclined  according  to  any  flight. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle,  compofed  of  twofurfaces  inclined 
towaids  each  other  ;  whether  that  angle  be  exterior,  as  the  Coin 
of  a  wa  I,  a  tree,  bV.  or  interior,  as  the  Coin  of  a  chamber,  or 
onimS  from  the  word  cuneus,  wedge.  See  Quoin. 

°r  p°INING>  the  art,  or  aft  of  making  money. 
See  Money  and  Coin.  j 

Coining,  is  either  performed  by  the  hammer  or  the  mill.-The 
firft  method  is  now  little  ufed  in  EumnP  •  11  •  1?  1  1 

France,  chough  Che  only  one  ^  ’ 

when  a  new  machine,  or  commg  mill,  having  been  invented  by  an 
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engraver,  one  Antoine  Brucher,  was  firft  tried  in  the  French 
king  s  palace  at  Paris,  for  the  coining  of  counters.  Though  fomc 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  mill  to  Varin,  a  famous  engraver 
who,  in  reality,  was  no  more  than  an  improver  of  it ;  and  others 
to  Aubry  Olivier,  who  had  only  the  infpection  of  it. 

I  he  mill  has  met  with  various  fate  fince  its  firft  invention  -  be¬ 
ing  now  ufed,  and  again  laid  by,  and  the  hammer  refumed  :  but 
it  has  at  length  got  that  footing,  by  the  neatnefs  and  perfection 
o  chefpeces  ftruck :  with  it  that  there  appears  no  probability 
of  its  being  again  difufed.  See  Mill.  V  J 

In  either  kind  or  coining,  the  pieces  of  metal  are  ftamped,  or 
ftruck  with  a  kind  of  puncheons  or  dyes,  wherein  are  engraven 
the  prince  s  effigies  with  the  arms,  legend,  &c.  The  manner  of 
preparing  and  cutting  of  which,  fee  under  Engraving 

metal^  Tft1  f"  2?  mixInS’  and  melting  of  the 

.  for the  firft ,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no  fpe- 
cies  coined  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  but  always  a  quantity  of  alfoy 
of  copper  is  mixed  with  them :  the  reafons  are  partly  the  fcar- 
aty  of  thofe  two  metals,  partly  the  neceffity  of  making  them 
harder  by  fome  foreign  admixture  ;  and  partly  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  Coining.  See  Alloy.  3 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  alloying,  or  mixing :  the  firft  where 
the  gold  or  filver  has  not  been  ufed  for  money  before  •  the  other 
where  feveral  kinds  of  fpecies,  or  ingots  of  different  ftandards 
and  values,  are  to  be  melted  down  into  a  new  money. 

The  proportioning  of  the  alloy  with  the  fine  metal  is  eafy  in  the 
firft  cafe,  in  the  other  more  difficult :  the  arithmeticians  make  a 
long  doctrine  of  it,  which  fee  under  Alligation. 

Yet  is  it  readily  effe6ted  by  the  following  method,  taken  front 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatife  at  the  end  of  that  of  Mr. 
Boifard,  viz. 

Write  down  the  feveral  matters  to  be  melted,  their  quality 
weight,  and  finenefs,  in  two  diftind  articles;  the  one  containing 
thofe  above  the  ftandard,  the  other  thofe  under  it :  by  calling  up 
the  firft,  you  fhall  have  the  excefs,  by  the  latter,  the  defect 
Then  comparing  the  two  fums,  you  will  find,  by  fubtradion* 
how  much  alloy  mu  ft  be  added  to  bring  the  feveral  matters  to 
the  finenefs  required. 

For  the  melting,  if  the  metal  be  gold,  it  is  done  in  earthen  cru¬ 
cibles;  if  filver  or  copper,  in  pots  or  crucibles  of  iron.  See 
Crucible. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  furnaces  proper  for  the  meltino-  of  me¬ 
tals;  thofe  with  wind,  and  thofe  with  bellows.  See^each  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Furnace. 

When  the  gold  and  filver  are  in  balneo,  i.  e.  are  entirely  melted 
they  are  to  be  ftirred  and  brewed  together ;  the  filver  and  copper 
with  an  iron  ftirrer,  the  gold  with  one  of  baked  earth  In  this 
ftate  they  are  poured  into  moulds,  or  frames,  for  caftino-  them  in 
to  long  flat  bars :  the  method  of  doing  which,  is  eSadly  the 
fame  with  that  ufed  by  the  founders,  in  fand  ;  both  with  regard 
to  the  frames,  the  manner  of  working  the  earth,  and  of  ranging- 
the  models  or  patterns.  She  Foundery  ;  fee  alfo  Frame 
and  Mould.  * 

The  models  are  fiat  plates  of  copper,  about  fifteen  inches  long 
and  nearly  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  ftruck  In  each 
mould  are  placed  eight  of  thefe  to  make  bars  or  plates  for  gui 
neas,  ten  for  half  guineas,  five  for  crowns,  t$c.  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  copper.  All  the  difference  between  calling  the  bars  of 
gold,  and  thofe  of  other  metals  confifting  in  this;  that  the  latter 
are  taken  out  of  the  crucibles  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  the  a 
perture  of  the  mould  ;  and  that  for  gold,  the  pot  or  crucible  is 

the  mo^  '2  ^  3  ^  °f  t0ngS’  and  thence  P0ur*d  into 

T  hus  far  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  in  coining  either  with  the  mill 
or  the  hammer  .  when  the  bars  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds  the 
difference  commences;  fo  that  here  the  article  of  coining  divides 
into  two  branches.  ° 

Coining  by  the  Mill ,  or  milled  Money. — The  bars  or  plates  being  ta 
ken  out  of  the  moulds,  feraped,  and  brulhed,  are  paffed  feveral 
times  through  a  mill,  to  flatten  them  further,  and  bring  them  to 
the  juft  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined ;  with  this  difference 
however,  that  the  plates  of  gold  are  heated  again  in  a  furnace* 
and  quenched  in  water,  before  they  undergo  the  mill ;  which 
foftens,  and  renders  them  more  duftile  :  whereas  thofe  of  filver 
pals  the  mill  juft  as  they  are,  without  any  heating  ;  and  when  af¬ 
terwards  they  are  heated,  they  are  left  to  cool  again  of  themfelves 
without  water.  See  Mill. 

The  plates,  whether  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  thus  reduced  as  near 
as  poffible  to  their  thicknefs,  are  cut  into  round  pieces,  called 
blanks  or  planchets,  near  the  fize  of  the  intended  fpecies,*  with  a 
cutting  inftrument  faftened  to  the  lower  extremity  of  an  arbor 
whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  ferew ;  which  being  turned  by 
an  iron  handle,  turns  the  arbor,  and  lets  the  fteel,  well  fharpen- 
ed,  in  form  of  a  punch-cutter,  fall  on  the  plates;  and  thus  is  a 
piece  punched  out.— See  the  cutting  inftrument  reprefented  in 
Tab.  Mifcellany ,  fig.  3. 

Thefe  pieces  are  now  given  to  beadjufted,  and  brought  by  filing 
or  rafping,  to  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  whereby  they  are  to  be 
regulated  ;  and  what  remains  of  the  plate  between  the  circles  is 
melted  again,  under  the  denomination  of  Sizel. 

The  pieces  are  adjufted  in  a  fine  balance ;  and  thofe  which  prove 
too  light,  are  feparated  from  thole  too  heavy ;  the  firft  to  be 

«  melted 
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melted  again,  and  the  fccond  to  be  filed  down.  For  it  may  be 
obferved  that  the  mill  through  which  the  plates  are  palled,  can 
never  be  fo  juft,  but  there  will  be  fome  inequality,  whence  will 
arife  a  difference  in  the  blanks.  This  inequality,  indeed,  may 
be  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  machine ; 
fome  parts  being  more  porous  than  others. 

\\  hen  the  blanks  are  adjufted,  they  are  carried  to  the  blanching, 
or  whitening  houfe,  e.  the  place  where  the  gold  blanks  have 
their  colour  given  them,  and  the  filver  ones  are  whitened  ;  which 
is  done  by  heating  them  in  the  furnace,  and  when  taken  out  and 
cooled,  boiling  them  fucceffively  in  two  copper  veffels,with  wa¬ 
ter,  common  fait,  and  tartar ;  and  after  fcouring  them  well  with 
fand,  and  wafhing  them  with  common  water,  drying  them  over 
a  wood  file,  in  a  copper  fieve,  wherein  they  are  put  when  taken 
out  of  the  boilers. 

The  whitening,  or  blanching,  was  formerly  performed  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  it  now  is:  and  as  the  antient  method  is  ftill 
m  ufe  among  goldfmiths,  and  other  workmen  who  ufe  gold  and 
iilver,  we  have  made  a  diftinft  article  of  it.  See  Blanchinc. 

ormerly,  the  planchets,  as  foon  as  blanched,  were  carried  to 
t  re  prefs,  to  be  ftruck  and  receive  their  impreflions ;  but  now 
they  are  firft  marked  with  letters  or  graining,  on  the  edges,  to 
prevent  the  clipping  and  paring  of  the  fpecies ;  which  is  one  of  the 
ways  wherein  the  antient  money  ufed  to  be  damaged. 

The  machine  ufed  to  mark  the  edges,  is  very  fimple,  yet  ingeni¬ 
ous  ;  it  confifts  ot  two  plates  of  fteel,  in  form  of  rulers,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  line,  on  which  the  legend  or  edging  is  engraven, 
half  on  the  one,  and  half  on  the  other.  One  of  thefe  plates  is 
immoveable,  and  ftrongly  bound  with  fcrews  to  a  copper  plate  ; 
and  that  again  to  a  ftrong  board,  or  table:  the  other  is  m'oveable, 
and  Hides  on  the  copper  plate,  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  a  wheel, 
or  pinion  of  iron,  the  teeth  whereof  catch  in  a  kind  of  other 
teeth,  on  the  furface  of  the  Hiding  plate.  Now,  the  planchet 
being  placed  horizontally  between  thefe  two  plates,  is  carried  a- 
l°ng  by  the  motion  of  the  moveable  one ;  fo,  as  by  that  time  it 
has  made  half  a  turn,  it  is  found  marked  all  round. 

This  machine  is  fo  eafy,  that  a  fingle  man  is  able  to  mark  twenty 
thoufand  planchets  in  a  day:  Savang  pretends  it  was  invented  by 
the  fieur  Caftaign,  engineer  to  the  French  king,  and  firft  ufed  in 
1685.  But  it  is  certain,  we  had  the  art  of  lettering  the  edges  in 
England  long  before  that  time;  witnefs  the  crowns  and  half-crowns 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  ftruck  in  1658,  which  for  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  far -exceed  any  French  corns  we  have  ever  feen. 

Laftly,  the  planchets  being  thus  edged,  are  to  be  ftamped,  i.  e. 
their  impreflion  to  be  given  them  in  a  fort  of  mill,  or  prefs,  by 
the  French  called  a  balancier ,  invented  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century :  See  its  figure  in  Tab.  Mifcellany , 
%  4-. 

Its  chief  parts  are  a  beam;  fcrew,  arbor,  &c.  all  contained  in 
the  body  of  the  machine,  except  the  firft,  which  is  a  long  iron 
bar,  with  a  heavy  ball  of  lead  at  each  end,  and  rings,  to  which 
are  faftened  cords  which  give  it  motion  :  it  is  placed  horizontally 
over  the  body  of  the  machine.  In  the  middle  of  tire  beam  is 
faftened  a  fcrew,  which  by  turning  the  beam,  ferves  to  prefs  the 
arbor  underneath  it;  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which  arbor, 
placed  perpendicularly,  is  faftened  the  dye  or  matrice,  of  the 
reverie,  or  arms  fide,  in  a  kind  of  box,  or  cafe,  wherein  it  is  re¬ 
tained  by  fcrews :  and  under  this  is  a  box,  or  cafe,  containing  the 
dye  of  the  image-fide,  firmly  faftened  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
engine.  See  Matrice,  &c. 

Now  when  a  planchet  is  to  be  ftamped,  it  is  laid  on  the  image- 
matrice,  upon  which  two  men  draw,  each  on  his  fide,  one  of  the 
ropes  of  the  beam,  and  turn  the  fcrew  faftened  in  it;  which  by 
this  motion  lowefs  the  arbor,  to  which  the  dye  of  the  arms  is 
faftened:  by  which  means,  the  metal  being  in  the  middle,  at 
once  receives  an  impreflion  on  each  fide,  from  either  dye.  As  to 
the  prefs,  formerly  ufed,  it  has  all  the  effential  parts  of  a  balan¬ 
cier,  except  the  beam ;  which  is  here,  as  it  were,  divided,  and 
only  drawn  one  way.  See  Engraving. 

The  blanks  having  now  all  their  marks  and  impreflions,  both  on 
the  edges  and  faces,  become  money;  but  have  not  currency  till 
they  have  been  weighed  and  examined. 

For  the  Coining  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  ineffedl,  with 
that  of  money:  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this,  that  mo¬ 
ney  having  but  a  fmall  relievo,  receives  its  impreflion  at  a  fingle 
ftroke  of  the  engine ;  whereas,  for  medals,  the  height  of  their 
relievo  makes  it  neceffary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated  feverakimes: 
to  this  end,  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the  dyes,  heat¬ 
ed,  and  returned  again ;  which  procefs,  in  medallions,  and  large 
medals,  is  fometimes  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  ere  the 
full  impreflion  be  given;  care  being  taken  every  time  the  plan¬ 
chet  is  removed,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  ftretched  be¬ 
yond  the  circumference,  with  a  file.  See  Medal. 

Add  to  this,  that  medallions,  and  medals  of  high  relievo,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in  the  balancier,  or  prefs, 
are  ufually  firft  caft  or  moulded  in  fand,  like  other  works  of  that 
kind,  and  are  only  put  in  the  prefs  to  perfedt  them  ;  by  reafon 
the  fand  does  not  leave  them  clean,  fmooth,  and  accurate  enough. 
Medals,  therefore,  receive  their  form  and  impreflion  by  degrees; 
money  all  at  once. 

The  rule  whereby  they  judge  the  medal  to  be  fufficiently  ftamn- 
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ed;  is,  when  feeling  it  with  the  hand,  it  is  found  firm,  and  not 
to  be  Ihaken,  as  filling  the  dye  equally  every  where.  See  Me¬ 
dallion,  idc. 

Coining  with  the  hammer ,  or  hammered  money.— In  this  method  of 
making  money,  the  bars  or  plates  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  or  frames,  as  above,  are  heated  and 
ftretched  by  beating  them  on  the  anvil :  when  fufficiently  beaten, 
they  are  cut  into  pieces  ;  which  being  again  heated,  flatted,  and 
further  ftretched  with  the  hammer,  are  adjufted  by  cutting  off 
the  angles  with  fheers:  thus,  by  cutting  and  rounding  them,  they 
are  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  ftandard;  and  their  roundnefs 
finifhed  with  another  hammer,  which  beats  down  all  the  points 
and  angles  ftill  remaining  on  the  edges.  In  this  manner  they 
are  brought  to  the  fize  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined. 

In  this  ftate  the  pieces  become  blanks  or  planchets,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  blanching-houfe  ;  where  they  undergo  the  fame  pre¬ 
paration  as  the  milled  money  already  defcribed,  and  are  given  to 
theminter  toftamp  them  with  the  hammer. 

For  this  laft  operation,  which  finilhes  the  money,  they  ufe  two 
puncheons,  or  matrices  ;  the  one  called  the  pile ,  and  the  other 
the  trufs ,  or  quiver ;  each  engraven  dent- wife.  The  pile  bearing 
the  arms,  and  the  trufs  the  image,  or  crofs ;  both  their  Wend 
date,  &c. 

The  pile,  which  is  about  eight  inches  high,  has  a  kind  of  talon, 
or  heel  in  the  middle,  and  ends  in  a  point:  which  figure  it  had, 
for  the  fake  of  being  more  eafily  funk,  and  more  firmly  faftened 
to  the  block  whereon  the  money  is  ftruck.  See  Pile,  bV. 

The  minter,  then,  laying  the  planchet  horizontally  on  the  pile, 
and  covering  it  with  the  trufs,  which  he  holds  fteadiJy  in  his  left 
hand,  gives  feveral  fmart  blows  on  the  trufs  with  an  iron  mallet 
held  in  the  right ;  more  or  lef3,  as  the  graving  of  the  dyes  is  more 
or  lefs  deep.  If  after  thefe  firft  ftrokes,  the  planchet  be  not  fuf¬ 
ficiently  ftamped,  it  is  returned  again  between  the  matrices,  ex- 
a<%  in  its  former  pofition,  and  the  ftrokes  repeated  till  the  im- 
preffion  be  perfedt. 

Thus  is  the  coinage  finifhed,  and  the  planchets  converted  into 
money ;  which,  after  they  have  been  examined  as  to  their  weight 
become  current.  0  3 

Englijh  Coinage.— -Since  the  invention  of  milling  money  (the  au¬ 
thor  whereof  is  not  agreed  on,  nor  even  the  country,  where  it 
took  its  rife,  though  the  French  lay  claim  to  both)  it  has  been 
imitated  by  feveral  other  nations ;  but  by  none  with  fuccefs  equal 
to  that  of  the  Englifh,  who  have  carried  it  to  the  utmoft  perfe¬ 
ction  ;  both  by  the  beauty  of  their  graving,  and  by  their  invent¬ 
ing  the  impreflions  on  the  edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for 
preventing  the  alteration  of  the  fpecies,  above-mentioned. 

Till  the  time  of  K.  Charles  II.  the  Englifh  money  was  generally 
ruck  With  the  hammer,  as  that  of  other  nations  ;  and,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  but  very  late,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III. 
that  the  hammered  fpecies  ceafed  to  be  current.  Ere  they  were 
put  down,  the  Englifh  money  was  in  a  woful  condition;  having 
been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  efpecial- 
ly  the  Dutch,  fo  as  to  be  fcarce  left  half  their  value  -  the  re¬ 
trieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Englifh  money,  is  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  glories  of  king  William’s  reign  ;  for  which  we  are 
owing,  in  good  meafure,  to  the  happy  conduCt  of  the  late  earl  of 
Hallifax. 

The  coinage  of  England  is  now  performed  wholly  in  the  Tower 
of  London;  where  there  is  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the 
; mint.  See  Mint. 

Formerly  there  weie  here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries, 
what  we  call  the  rights  offeignorage  and  bra f age ;  but  fince  the 
eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken,  either 
for  the  king,  or  for  the  expences  of  coining',  it  having  been  fet¬ 
tled  by  aft  of  Parliament,  that  all  money  fhould  be  ftrnck  at  the 
publick  expence:  fo  that  weight  is  returned  for  weight,  to  all 
perfons  who  carry  their  gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower.  See 
Seignorage. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  England  are  efteemed  contraband  goods, 
and  not  to  be  exported  :  all  foreign  fpecies  are  allowed  bvadt  of 
parliament,  made  in  1673,  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm ;  as  well 
as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &c.  Indeed,  in  the 
leffion  of  parliament  in  1718,  endeavours  were  made  to  put  a 
flop  to  this  licenfe,  which  drains  England  of  its  richeft  metals - 
but  in  vain;  the  parliament  having  laid  alide  the  bill,  without* 
coming  to  any  refolution. 

TheSpmJh  Coinage  is  efteemed  oneof  the  lead  perfea  inEurone- 

'Vs  fettled/1  at  u  B°V,a’, tbe  only  cities  where  gold  and' 

filver  are  ftruck.  It  is  true  there  are  brought  from  Mexico 
Peru,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Spaniih  America,  fuel,  vtft 
quantities  of  pieces  of  eight,  and  other  fpecies,  both  of  gold  and 

filver,  that  m  this  refpea  ttntuft  be  owned,  there  is  no  ftate 

Sng  ofTpafn  m°ney is  «»"«<>  »  in  that  of  the 

Mufcovite  Coinage.- — The  Czar  ftrikp?  nn  1  r, 

that  only  in  the  cities  of  Mofcow,  Novogrod,  Twere^lnd  Plef- 

.  „  j  J  1  coinage  ot  each  of  thefe  cit  es  E  let 

out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the  royal  revenue 
rer/tan  Coinage. — A  1  the  mmiP«  r  .  ~ 

the  hammer-  and  th.  cZ  m^ne-vumade  Perfia,  is  ftruck  with 
tne  nammer.  and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  the  reft  of 
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Afia  and  America,  and  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Ivlufco- 
vy  ;  the  invention  of  the  mill  not  being  yet  gone  out  of  Europe, 
nor  even  eftablifhed  in  every  part  of  it.  The  king’s  duty,  in 
Perfia,  is  leven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  monies  coined ; 
which  are  now  reduced  to  filver  and  copper  :  there  being  no 
gold  coined  there,  except  a  kind  of  medals  at  the  acceffion  of  a 
new  fophi. 

The  Coinage  of  Fez  and  Tunis ,  is  not  under  any  difeipline  ;  each 
goldfinith,  jew,  and  even  private  perfon,  undertaking  it  at  plea  - 
lure:  which  renders  their  money  exceedingly  bad,  and  their 
commerce  very  unfafe. 

COITION,  the  intcrcourfe  between  male  and  female  in  the  a£l  o 
generation.  See  Generation,  and  Congress. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  a£t  of  coition.  Bar- 
tholine,  (Ac.  relate,  that  butterflies  make  130  vibrations  of  the 
wings  in  one  a£t  of  coition. 

Co  it  ion  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  that  mutual  attrailion,  or  ten¬ 
dency  toward  each  other,  which  is  found  between  iron  and  the 
magnet.  See  Magnet,  and  Magnetism. 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Co  lor  b  Asians,  a  fed!  of  hereticks  in  the 
fecond  century :  fo  called  from  their  leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple 
of  Valentinus ,  who,  with  Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame 
mailer,  maintained  the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfedtion  of  truth 
and  religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  called  the  alpha 
and  omega.  See  Gnostic,  (Ac. 

COLARIN,  in  architediure,  the  little  frile  of  the  capital  of  the 
Doric  column  ;  placed  between  the  aftragal,  and  the  annulets  : 
called  by  Vitruvius,  hypotrachelium ,  by  the  French  alfo  gorgerin. 
SeeFRizE,  Hypotrachelion,  (Ac. 

Colarin  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  orlo,  or  ring,  a- top  of  the  fhaft  o 
the  column,  next  the  capital  ;  called  alfo  cintture.  See  Cinc¬ 
ture. 

COLATURE.  See  the  article  Filtration. 

COLCHES1  ER-PLOUGH.  See  the  article  Plough. 

COLCOl  HAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  (Ac.— I There  are  two  kinds  of 

colcothar ,  natural  and  factitious. 

Natural  Colcothar,  otherwife  called  chalcitis ,  is  a  red  vitriol, 
brought  from  Germany;  formed  from  the  common  green  vitri¬ 
ol,  calcined  naturally  by  fome  fubterraneous  fire.  See  Chal- 
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CITIS. 

Artificial  Colcothar  is  a  green  vitriol,  calcined  a  long  time  by 
an  intenfe  fire ;  and  by  that  means  reduced  to  the  rednefs  of 
blood. 

Common  fulphur  being  mixed  with  iron  filings,  and  expofed  to 
the  air,  the  two  unite,  and  form  a  colcothar  perfedtly  like  that 
procured  by  calcination  from  vitriol.  Vid.  Hilt.  Acad.  R.  Scienc 
an.  1730.  p.  71. 

Colcothar  Vitrioli ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  caput  mortuum,  or  re¬ 
mains  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  after  the  diftillation  of  vi¬ 
triol.  See  Vitriol. 

COLD,  fomething  devoid  of  heat,  or  which  contains  in  it  no 
particles  of  fire.  See  Fire. 

This  definition  is  agreeable  to  the  fentimentsof  molt  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  philofophers,  who  make  cold  a  mere  negative  term ;  and 
iuppofe  the  thing  to  confifl  in  a  privation,  or  diminution  of  heat. 
Others  define  cold,  much  on  the  fame  principle,  to  be  that  Rate 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body,  wherein  they  are  more  flowly  and 
faintly  agitated  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of  feeling. — In  which 
fenfe,  cold  is  a  mere  term  of  relation ;  and  hence  the  fame  body 
becomes  liable  to  be  perceived  hot  or  cold,  as  its  particles  are  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  motion  than  thofe  of  the  fenfible  or¬ 
gans.  See  Sense,  Feeling,  (Ac. 

Heat  is  fuppofed  to  confifl:  in  a  particular  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  hot  body ;  and  hence  the  nature  of  cold ,  which  is  its  oppo- 
fite,  is  eafily  deducible:  for  cold ,  we  find  extinguifhes,  or  rather 
abates  heat ;  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  thofe  bodies  are  cold, 
which  check  and  reftrain  the  motion  of  the  particles  wherein 
heat  confifts.  See  Heat. 

Now,  there  are  three  kinds  of  bodies  which  may  do  this,  viz. 
either  thofe  whofe  particles  are  perfedtly  at  reft ;  or  thofe  whofe 
particles  are  indeed  agitated,  but  lefs  violently  than  thofe  of  the 
hot  body  to  which  they  are  applied :  or,  laftly,  thofe  whofe  par¬ 
ticles  have  a  motion  proper  for  exciting  the  fenfation  of  heat,  but 
move  with  a  different  determination ;  fo  as  to  retain  and  change 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  organ. 

Hence,  there  arife  three  different  kinds  of  cold ,  or  cold  bodies : 
the  firft  is,  that  cold  common  to  all  hard  bodies,  which  confifts 
in  the  reft  of  their  parts.  The  fecond  is  that  which  arifes  on 
P  un§‘n£  any  Part  °f  our  body  in  water ;  which  confifts  in  this, 
t  at  t  e  parts  of  our  praecordia  being  more  briskly  agitated  than 
^  J  0  ,  e  communicate  part  of  their  motion  to  it.  The 
thud,  the  cold  felt  on  colledling  even  warm  air  with  a  fan,  or 
m  .  °wlng  breath  out  of  our  mouth,  with  the  lips  clofe  fhut; 
w  uc  1  con  i  s  in  this,  that  the  diredl  motion  of  the  particles  of 
air,  o  in  ome  meafure  change  and  rebate  the  motion  and 
determination  of  the  parts  of  the  body:  and  hence  it  is,  that  a 
co  d  body  cannot  cool  another  without  heating  itfelf.  Hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  the  more  parts  of  a  frigid  body  are  at  reft,  the  more 
muft  the  particles  of  a  warm  body  applied  to  heat  them,  lofe  of 
their  motion,  and  by  confequence  of  their  heat.  Thus  a  marble 
having  more  quiefeent  parts  than  wood,  which  is  full  of  pores 


and  interftices,  is  felt  colder  than  wood.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  why 
air,  near  marble  and  other  denfe  bodies,  feels  fomewhat  colder 
than  in  other  places. 

On  this  principle  the  two  latter  kinds  of  cold  appear  fomewhat 
more  than  privations:  the  particles  inducing  the  cold,  may  be 
efteemed  real  frigorific  corpufcles;  and  coldnefs  be  deemed  a  real 
quality  as  well  as  hotnefs.  See  Quality,  Frigorific,  (Ac. 
Thefe  particles  do  not  only  check  the  agitation  of  thofe  continu¬ 
ally  diffufed  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  animal  to  the  outer;  but, 
having  an  elaftick  power,  bend  and  hang  about  the  filaments  of 
the  body,  pinch  and  fqueeze  them ;  and  hence  that  acute  pun¬ 
gent  fenfation  called  cold. 

That  cold  is  more  than  a  mere  relation,  or  comparifon,  is  evident 
fiom  its  having  real  and  pofitive  effedls ;  fuch  as  freezing,  conge¬ 
lation,  condenfation,  rarefaction,  burfting,  (Ac.  SeeF reezing, 
(Ac. 

Dr.  Clark  takes  cold  to  be  owing  to  certain  nitrous,  and  other 
faline  particles,  endued  with  particular  figures  proper  to  produce 
fuch  effects.  Hence,  fal  ammoniac,  fait  petre,  or  fait  of  urine, 
and  many  other  volatile  and  alkalizate  falts,  mixed  with  water, 
increafe  its  degree  of  cold  very  fenfibly.  Hence  alfo  that  popular 
obfervation,  that  cold  prevents  corruption ;  which,  however, 
muft  not  be  admitted  without  an  exception :  fince,  if  a  hard 
porous  body  have  its  interftices  filled  with  water,'  and  this  be  too 
much  dilated  by  freezing,  the  including  body  will  be  burft.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  cold  proves  deftruClive  to  the  parts  of  fome  plants. 
See  Ice,  Frost,  Condensation,  Rarefaction,  (Ac. 
Potential  Cold.  See  the  article  Potential. 

Cold  Baths.  See  the  article  Baths. 

Cold  Diamargariton.  See  the  article  Diamargariton. 

Cold  Diatragacanth.  See  the  article  Diatr a gacanth. 

Cold  Di/lillations.  See  the  article  Distillation. 

COLIC,  in  medicine,  a  fevere  gnawing  pain,  felt  in  the  lower 
venter ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ordinary  feat  of  the  diforder  was 
antiently  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  inteftine  colon. 

Phyficians  ufualiy  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  colic ,  the  bilious 
windy,  and  nephritic. — Bilious  Colic  has  its  rife  from  certain 
ftiarp,  bilious,  ftimulating  humours,  which  being  diffufed  through 
the  mteftines,  velicate  their  fibres,  and  occafion  a  fenfation  of  pain 
Though  Willis  takes  the  part  here  principally  affeded  to  be  the 
mefentery. 

Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the  bilious  colic  ufualiy  attacks  about 
the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  that  it  is  generally  attended  with  a 
vomiting  of  bilious  green  liquor;  that  the  patient  complains  of 
exceflive  heat,  great  gripings,  faintnefs,  (Ac.  and  that  if  it  be  not 
foon  remedied,  it  is  apt  to  turn  into  the  iliac  paffion.  See  Iliac 
Pajfton. 

Baglivi  notes,  that  if  the  patient  fweat  much,  and  be  much  en¬ 
feebled  ;  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  palfy.  The  cure 
he  fays,  depends  on  bleeding,  gentle  cathartics,  and  clyfters  - 
and  if  it  arife  from  a  crapula,  an  emetic  is  to  precede :  after 
which,  the  cure  is  to  be  compleated  with  proper  anodynes 
Wind  Colic,  is  vagabond,  never  flaying  in  any  fixed  place ;  being- 

produced  by  windy  vapours,  which  fwell  and  diftend  the  inteftines 
they  are  inclofed  in. 

Nephritic  Colic  is  that  felt  particularly  in  the  reins,  whence  it  has 
its  name.  See  Nephritic. 

It  ufualiy  has  its  rife  from  fome  ftone,  or  gravel  detached  from 
the  kidnies,  and  fallen  into  the  pelvis.  The  pareira  brava  is  laid 
to  be  a  fpecific  for  nephritic  cafes.  See  Pareira  Brava 
S.  Manouchf,  a  Venetian  phyfician  at  the  court  of  the  great 
Mogul,  gives  the  following  remedy  as  infallible  in  nephritic  cafes  - 
an  iron  ring,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  and  thick  in 
proportion  is  to  be  heated  red-hot ;  then,  laying  the  patient  on 
his  back  the  red-hot  ring  is  to  be  applied  to  his  navel,  fo  as  that 
the  navel  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ring :  the  patient  will  prefentl v 
feel  the  pain,  which  will  occafion  him  to  fhrink  back  very  fud 
denly ;  the  hidden  revulfion  thus  occafioned  in  the  lower  venter 
will,  in  a  little  time,  diflipate  all  his  pains.  The  fame  autho! 
adds,  that  he  can  warrant  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy. 

In  colics  arifing  from  flatulencies,  carminative  waters  oils  afo 
maticks,  (Ac.  are  always  to  be  added  to  the  compofitions-  and  in 
nephritic  colics,  befides  emollient  clyfters,  folutions  of  manna 
cremor  tartan,  (Ac.  in  whey,  (Ac.  and  proper  oleaginous  mix! 
tures  are  to  be  exhibited  to  relax  the  fibres;  after  which,  proper 
anodynes  take  place. 

Some,  particularly  Sydenham,  mention  a  nervous  colic,  moftly 
incident  to  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons;  but  this  appears 
only  a  fpecies  of  the  zvindy  colic. 

Baglivi  recommends  camomile  as  an  antidote  againft  the  colic 
from  what  caufe  foever  it  arife.  Where  the  difeafe  is  obftinate* 
much  riding  has  been  found  of  efpecial  lervice. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  has  an  eye  over  What  pafles  in 
every-court,  or  tribunal  in  the  empire ;  and  though  himfelf  not 
of  the  number,  yet  is  afiifting  at  all  afTemblies,  the  proceedings 
whereof  are  communicated  to  him. 

He  is  properly  what  we  may  call  an  infpehtor:  he  gives  fecret  in¬ 
telligences  to  the  court ;  and  even,  on  occafion,  accufes  the  man¬ 
darins  of  their  faults  openly ;  and  that  not  only  of  faults  in  their 
publick  offices,  but  even  in  private  life.  To  keep  him  impartial, 
he  is  kept  independent ;  by  having  the  poll  for  life.  Theie  colirs 
make  even  the  princes  Of  the  blood  tremble. 


* 


CO- 
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COLISEUM,*  or  CoLisiEUM,  in  the  ancient  architefture,  an 
oval  amphitheater,  built  at  Rome  by  Vefpafian,  in  the  place 
where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s  gilded  houfe. 

J.^  W01C^  «  formed  bom  Colofaum ,  on  account  of  the  cololTus 
ot  rVero,  that  flood  near  it  ;  or,  according  to  Nardini,  from 
the  Italian  coltfeo. 

In  this  were  feen  ftatues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire;  in  the  middle  whereof  flood  that  of  Rome,  holding  a 
golden  apple  in  her  hand.— The  fame  term,  Colfcum,  is  alfo 
given  to  another  amphitheater  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

In  thefe  Colijea  were  reprefented  games,  and  combats  of  men  and 
wild  beafts :  there  is  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them  • 
time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins.  See  Amphithea- 


COL 


TER. 

COLLAR,  an  ornament,  wore  by  the  knights  of  feveral  military 
orders,  hanging  over  their  fhoulder,  on  the  mantle ;  and  its 
figure  drawn  around  their  armories.  See  Knight 
The  Collar  ordinarily  confifts  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled :  fre¬ 
quently  fet  with  cyphers,  or  other  devifes,  and  having  the  badge 
or  the  order  fufpended  at  bottom. 

The  Collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  confifts  of  SS,  with  rofes 
enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled  blue,  the  George  at 
the  bottom.  See  Garter. 

Maximilian  is  Lid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  emperors  who 
put  the  Collar  of  an  order  around  his  arms,  upon  his  being  made 
chief  of  that  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Knights  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  republick  of  Ve¬ 
nice;  called  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  medal. 

It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer  this  order  •  the  knights 
bear  no  particular  habit,  only  the  Collar,  or  chain,  which  the  doge 
puts  around  the  neck ;  with  a  medal,  whereon  is  reprefented 
the  winged  lion  of  the  republick. 

r11  ge°graPhy>  any  thing,  place,  country, 
cfr.  fituate  by  the  fide  of  another. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  con,  with,  and  latus,  fide. 

Collateral^,  in  cofmography,  the  intermediate  points;  or 
thofe  between  the  cardinal  points.  See  Cardinal,  and  Point. 
The  collateral  Points  are  either  primary,  which  are  thofe  removed 
by  an  equal  angle  on  each  fide,  from  two  cardinal  points :  or  fe- 
condary ;  which,  again,  are  either  thofe  of  the  firft,  or  fecond  or¬ 
der. — The  firft  are  thofe  equally  diftant  from  a  cardinal  and  firft 
primary  ;  the  latter  equally  diftant  from  fome  cardinal  or  pri¬ 
mary,  and  firft  fecondary.  See  Point. 

Collateral  Winds ,  are  thofe  blowing  from  collateral  points 
See  Wind. 

Such  are  the  north-eaft,  fouth-eaft,  north-weft,  fouth-weft,  &c. 
with  their  fubdivifions. 

Collateral,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  is  underftoodof  thofe  re¬ 
lations  which  proceed  from  the  fame  ftock,  but  not  in  the  fame 
line  of  afcendants,  or  defendants  ;  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide  of 
each  other.  See  Descent,  and  Succession. 

Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  coufins,  are  Collaterals , 
or  in  the  collateral  line.  ’Thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer 
the  common  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to 
thofe  more  remote ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  equality  between  Col¬ 
laterals,  in  the  fame  degree. 

Collateral  defcent  ftands  in  oppofition  to  direct  defcent  to  pofterity; 
the  former  palling  to  brothers  children,  but  the  latter  only  from 
father  to  fon. 

Collateral  Affurance ,  in  law,  is  a  bond,  made  over,  and  beyond 
the  deed  itfelf,  for  the  performance  of  covenants  between  man 
and  man  ;  thus  called,  as  being  external,  and  without  the  na¬ 
ture  and  eflence  of  the  covenant. 

Crompton  fays,  that  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  feeding  of  the  king’s 
deer,  is  collateral  to  the  foil  within  the  foreft.  It  may  be  added, 
that  liberty  to  pitch  booths  in  a  fair,  or  another  man’s  ground, 
is  collateral  to  the  ground. 

Collateral  Condition.  See  the  article  Condition. 
Collaterals  Penis ,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called 
erigens,  or  erettor  penis.  See  Erector. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  conferring,  or  beftowin^ 
of  a  benefice  by  a  bifhop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift,  or  patro¬ 
nage.  See  Benefice,  and  Patronage. 

Collation  differs  from  vflitution ,  in  that  the  latter  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  at  the  motion  or  prefentation  of  another :  (fee 
Institution.)  And  the  former  on  his  own  motion. 

Collation  alfo  differs  from  prefentation ,  in  that  the  latter  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  aft  of  a  patron,  offering  his  clerk  to  the  bifhop,  to  be  infti- 
tuted  into  a  benefice ;  whereas  the  former  is  the  aft  of  the  bifhop 
himfelf.  See  Presentation.— The  Collator  can  never  confer 
a  benefice  on  himfelf. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  the  pope  is  the  collator  of  all  benefices, 
even  eleftive  ones,  by  prevention ;  letting  afide  confiftorial 
benefices,  and  thofe  in  the  nomination  of  lay-patrons.  Prelates 
and  bifhops  are  called  ordinaries ,  or  ordinary  collators.  See 
Ordinary,  l$c. 

If  the  ordinary  collator  negleft  to  exercife  his  right  for  fix 
months,  the  fuperior  collator  may  collate  by  devolution.  Thus, 
if  the  bifhop  negleft,  the  metropolitan  may  confer ;  then  the  pri¬ 
mate  ;  and  fo  on  from  degree  to  degree. 

In  France,  the  king  is  the  collator  of  all  the  benefices  whereof  he 
is  patron,  excepting  confiftorial  ones,  to  which  he  has  only  the 


nomination,  and  the  pope  by  virtue  of  the  concordat,  is  obliged 
to  confer  on  whomfoever  the  king  nominates.  For  the  reft,  he 
is  direft  and  abfolute  collator;  and  may  confer  them,  by  virtue 
of  a  kind  of  priefthood  annexed  to  the  royalty. 

Other  lay-patrons  have  feldom  more  than  a  mere  prefentation ; 
the  Collation  properly  belonging  to  the  bifhop  :  yet  there  are  ab¬ 
bots  who  have  the  full  right  of  Collation . 

The  canonifts  reckon  two  kinds  of  Collation ;  the  one  free,  and 
voluntary,  the  other  neceflary.  The  firft  depending  on  the  mere 
will  of  the  collator,  who  may  chufe  whom  hepleafes  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  In  the  latter,  the  collator  is  not  at  his  liberty :  which 
is  the  cale  where  a  benefice  has  been  refigned,  or  changed,  and 
that  refignation  or  permutation  allowed  of  by  the  fuperior ;  for 
here  the  collator  is  obliged  to  grant  the  provifion  to  the  refigna- 
tory,  or  compermutant. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  new  canon  law,  collationes  funt  in  fruttibus  ; 

‘  Thofe  who  have  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  have  the  Collation .’ 
But  in  that  cafe,  the  word  Collation  is  ufed  for  prefentation.  See 
Presentation,  £sV. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  is  the  companion,  or  prefentation  of 
a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether  or  no  it  be  conformable :  or 
the  report,  or  aft  of  the  officer  who  made  the  comparifon. 

A  collated  aft  is  equivalent  to  an  original ;  provided  all  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  were  prefent  at  the  Collation. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romanifts  for  the  meal  or  re- 
paft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fupper.  See  Fast. 

Only  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  Collation :  F.  Lobineau  obferves,  that 
anciently  there  was  not  allowed,  even,  bread  in  the  Collations  in 
lent ;  nor  any  thing  befide  a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs,  and 
fruits:  which  cuftom,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513. 
Cardinal  Humbert  obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  century,  there  were  no  Collations  at  all  allowed  in  the  La¬ 
tin  church  in  the  time  of  lent ;  and  that  the  cuftom  of  Collar 
tions  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  who  themfelves  did  not 
take  it  up  till  about  the  eleventh  century.  See  Lent. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  between  dinner  and 
fupper.  See  Repast. 

The  word  Collation ,  in  this  fenfe,  Du  Cange  derives  from  collocu - 
tio,  conference ;  and  maintains,  that  originally.  Collation  was  only 
a  conference,  or  converfation  on  fubjefts  of  piety,  held  on  faft- 
days  in  monafteries ;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  was  intro¬ 
duced  of  bringing  in  a  few  refrefhments  :  and  that  by  theexcef- 
fes  to  which  thofe  fober  repafts  were  at  length  carried,  the  name 

^  of  the  abufe  was  retained,  but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

Collation  is  forma.  See  the  article  Contra. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  companion,  partner,  or  affociate  in  the  fame 
office,  or  magiftrature.  See  Adjunct,  and  Associate. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Roman  corifuls, 
and  emperors.  See  Consul,  &c. 

COLLECT,  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering  of  money,  for 
fome  pious,  or  charitable  purpofe.  See  Alms,  Charity,  OV. 
Some  fay,  the  name  Collect ,  or  Collection,  was  ufed,  byreafon 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of  Colletts,  and 
m  Colletts,  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  chriftians ;  but,  more  probably, 
quia  colligehatur  pecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  impofition,  raifed  by 
a  prince  for  any  pious  defign.— ' Thus,  hiftories  fay,  that  in  1 1 66, 
the  king  of  England,  coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  Col¬ 
lett  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire,  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.  See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  mafs 
of  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  prayer  accommodated  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  day,  occafion,  or  the  like.  SeeLiTURcfY,  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called  Colletts  ; 
either  becaufe  the  prieft  fpeaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  affembly, 
whofe  fentiments  and  defires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  oremus ,  let 
us  pray,  as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  affembled  together ; 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tertullian. 

The  congregation  itfelf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors  called  Collett. 
The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  eftablifhed  Colletts.  Defpence,  a  doftor  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  Colletts,  their  origin,  antiquity, 
authors,  &c. 

COLLECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  a  word  that  ex- 
preffes  a  multitude ;  though  itfelf  be  Angular. 

Thus,  troop,  company,  army,  are  nouns  collective. 

COLLECTOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  the  commiffioners  of  any 
duty,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifh,  or  the  like,  to  raife  or  gather 
any  tax,  &c..  SeeRECEivER. 

COLLEGATARY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  to  whom  is  left  a 
legacy  in  common  with  one  or  more  other  perfons.  See  Legacy 
If  the  thing  be  bequeathed  in  folido ,  the  portion  of  a  deceafed 
Collegatary  accrues  to  the  reft. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies,  or  focieties  •  or 
even  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety.  See  Society. 

College,  collegium,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  for  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  perfons  employed  in  the  fame  funftions,  and  as  it  we?e 
bound  together  to  aft,  or  ferve  in  concert.  It  ferved  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  government,  the 
liberal  arts,  and  even  mechanical  arts,  or  trades  :  fo  that  the  word 
properly  fignified  what  we  call  a  corporation ,  or  company.  See 

Corporation,  and  Company, 


COL 


COL 


In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  College  oj  augur  s, 
and  the  College  of  capitolini ,  i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  hip-1  m ten 
dence  of  the  capitoline  games  ;  but  alfo  Colleges  of  artificer 3,  co  e- 
gia  artificium-,  College  of  carpenters,  fabricorum,  orfahoium  tig - 
nariorum ;  of  potters,  figulorum-,  of  founders,  ararlorum  ;  the 
College  of  locklmiths,  fabrorum  ferrariorum  ;  ot  engineers,  for  t  re 
army,  tignariorurn  ;  of  butchers,  laniorurn  ;  of  dendrophori,  den  - 
dropbororum ;  of  centonaries,  centonariorum  ;  of  makers  or  mili¬ 
tary  cafaques,  fagariorum ;  of  tent-makers,  tabernaculariorum ; 
of  bakers,  pijlorutn ;  of  muficians,  tibicinum,  &c.  See  Augur, 
Dendrophoria,  Baking,  Butcher,  &c. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  Colleges  ;  which  he  did,  to  the  end  that  each  confuting 
the  interefts  of  their  College ,  whereby  they  were  divided  from 
the  citizens  of  the  other  Colleges ,  they  might  not  enter  into  any 
general  confpiracy  againft  the  publick  repofe. 

Colleges  were  diftinguitied  from  other  focieties  not  formed  into 
Colleges  by  publick  authority,  in  this,  that  thofe  who  com po fed  a 
College  were  qualified  to  treat  of  the  common  interefts  of  their 
College ,  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  member  of  the  ftate,  and  had  a 
common  purfe,  an  agent  to  negotiate  their  affairs,  fent  deputies 
to  the  magiftrates  when  they  wanted  to  treat  with  them  ;  might 
make  ftatutesand  by-laws  for  the  adminiftration  of  their  College , 
&c. 

There  are  various  Colleges  on  foot  among  the  moderns,  built  on 

[’  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients  ;  as  the  three  Colleges  of  the  em¬ 
pire ,  viz.  the  College  of  electors ,  College  of  princes ,  and  College  of 
cities,  See. 

College  of  Electors ,  is  the  body  of  ele&ors,  or  their  deputies,  a  f- 
fembled  in  the  diet  atRatisbon.  SeeELECTOR,andELECTORAL. 
Anciently,  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  no  deputy  in  this  College  ; 
at  prefent  he  has.  See  Diet. 

College  of  Princes ,  is  the  body  of  princes,  or  their  deputies,  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 

College  of  cities ,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of  deputies  which 
the  feveral  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  Cardinals ,  or  the  facred  College,  is  a  body  com- 
pofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals,  viz.  cardinal-bifhops,  car- 
dinal-priefts,  and  cardinal-deacons.  See  Cardinal. 

Each  order  has  its  dean,  or  chief.  The  dean  of  the  cardinal- 
bifhops  is  always  the  bifhop  of  Oftia. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  publick  place,  endowed  with  certain  re¬ 
venues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  both  divine  and  hu¬ 
man,  are  taught,  in  fchools,  halls,  or  clafles,  appointed  for  that 
purpofe.  See  School,  Academy,  &c. 

An  aflemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  Colleges  conftitute  an  univerffty. 
See  University. 

The  univerffty  of  Oxford  confffts  of  nineteen  Colleges ,  and  fix 
halls  ;  that  of  Cambridge  of  twelve  Colleges ,  and  four  halls  ;  that 
of  Paris  of  fifty-four  Colleges ,  fuch  as  they  are.  In  reality,  there 
are  but  ten  where  there  is full  exercife ,  as  it  is  called  ;  for  the  reft, 
the  author  of  the  defeription  of  Paris  fays  it  is  needlefs  to  recite 
their  names,  fince  there  is  no  teaching  in  them. 

The  erection  of  Colleges  is  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  not 
to  be  done  without  the  king’s  confent. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  lyceum  and  academy  were  celebrated 
Colleges  ;  the  latter  of  which  has  given  its  name  to  our  univerfi- 
ties,  which  in  Latin  are  called  academics.  With  them,  the  houfe, 
or  apartment  of  each  philofopher,  or  rhetor,  might  be  efteemed 
a  kind  of  College  of  itfelf.  See  Lyceum,  and  Academy. 

The  Romans  came  late  into  the  inftitution  of  fuch  Colleges ;  they 
had,  however,  feveral,  founded  by  their  emperors  ;  efpecially  in 
Gaul  ;  the  chief  whereof  were  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Lions,  Be- 
fancon,  and  Bourdeaux. 

The  Jews  and  Egyptians  too,  have  had  their  Colleges ;  the  chief 
of  the  firft  were  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Tiberias,  Nardea,  Pompo- 
dita,  Sura,  and  Babylon :  this  laft  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted 
Ly  Ezekiel,  and  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

Colleges  of  this  kind  have  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
confecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion  :  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  the 
Gymnofophifts  in  the  Indies,  the  Druidfe  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
had  the  care  of  educating  youth  in  the  iciences.  See  Druid 
Magi,  &c. 


After  chriftianity  became  eftablifhed,  there  were  almoft  as  man\ 
Colleges  as  manafteries ;  Charlemaign,  in  his  capitulars,  enjoining 
the  monks  to  inftrudt  youth  in  mufick,  grammar,  and  arithme- 
tick :  but,  this,  calling  the  monks  from  their  folitude,  and  takin° 
up  too  much  of  their  time,  the  care  of  the  Colleges  was  at  length 
put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Sec 
School. 

In  the  canon  law,  it  is  faid,  three  perfons  make  a  College ,  trei 
collegium  facumt. — The  Colleges  in  London,  are, 
Sion-College,  or  the  College  of  the  London  clergy ;  which  ha? 
een  a  re  lgious  houfe  time  out  of  mind,  fometimes  under  the 
denomination  of ra  priory,  fometimes  under  that  of  a  fpittal,  or 
hofpital :  at  its  diflolution  under  3 1  Hen.  VIII.  it  was  called  El¬ 
lyn  s  Spittle,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  College  for  the 
clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in  1631,  at  the  re- 

°  Pr'  Wh'te’  un?er  name  of  the  Prefulent  and  Fellows 
0/Sion-Collecf.  ;  and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men,  and  as 
many  women.  See  Hospital, 


1  he  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefident,  two  deans  an  ? 
four  affiftants ;  who  are  annually  chofen  from  amoiw  the  re’&o 
and  vicars  of  London  ;  fubjedt  to  the  vifitation  ofo the  bifhon" 
They  have  a  good  library,  built  and  ftocked  by  Mr  Simpfon 
chiefly  for  the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  ft„* 
dents  on  certain  terms  ;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  ftudents 
generally  filled  with  the  minifters  of  the  neighbouring  parities" 
College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called  Doctor. s-Commons ;  a  Col¬ 
lege  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in  this  city ,  where  ufuallv,  likewife 
refide  the  judge  of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judo*  of  the 
admiralty,  of  the  prerogative  court,  with  other  civilians  . 
who  aft  five,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  collegiate  manner,  com-’ 
momng  together :  whence  the  application  of  Doctors -Commons. 
Their  houfe  being  confirmed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  refided  at 
Exeter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  till  1672;  when  their  former  houfe 

Tn/hl  ' rh  3ti  ;Cir  °Wn  eX£ence>  in  a  ver7  ^endid  manner. 
I  o  this  Co  lege  belong  34  proHors ;  who  make  themfelves  parties 

for  their  clients,  manage  their  caufes,  &c.  See  Proctor 
College  of  Phyficians,  a  corporation  of  phyficians,  in  London - 
who,  by  feveral  charters,  and  a£ts  of  parliament  of  Henry  VIII* 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  have  certain  privileges,  whereby  no  man’ 
tnough  a  graduate  in  pbyfick  of  any  univerffty,  may,  without 
licenie  under  the  faid  College-feal,  pradfife  phyfick,  in,  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London  ;  nor  even  in  any  other  part  of  England 
unlefs  he  have  taken  the  degree  in  one  of  our  own  universities  * 
with  power  to  adminifter  oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders,  in 
that  and  feveral  other  particulars  :  to  fearch  the  apothecaries 
tiops,  &c.  in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
wholfome,  and  the  compofitions  according  to  the  form  preferi- 
bed  by  the  faid  College  in  their  difpenfatory.  See  Apothecary. 
By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all  troublefome  offi¬ 
ces  ;  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable,  keep  watch,  provide 
arms,  &c. 

This  fociety  had  anciently  a  College  in  Knightrider-ftreet,  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Linacre,  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  Since  that,- 
they  have  had  a  houfe  built  them  by  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey,  in 
1652,  at  the  end  of  Amen-ftreet,  which  he  endowed  with  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  life-time ;  but  this  being  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  eredled  at  the  expence  of  the 
fellows,  in  Warwick-Lane;  with  a  noble  library,  given  partly 
by  the  marquis  of  Dorchefter,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne. 

Of  this  College  there  are  a  prefident,  four  cenfors,  and  twelve 
eledfors :  the  cenfors  have,  by  charter,  power  to  furvey,  govern 
and  arreft  all  phyficians,  or  others  pra&ifing  phyfick,  in,  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London ;  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them  at 
diferetion. 


The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thirty,  till  king  Charles  II. 
increafed  their  number  to  forty ;  and  king  James  II.  giving  them 
a  new  charter,  allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enTarged 
fo  as  not  to  exceed  fourfeore  ;  referving  to  himfelf  and  fuccef- 
fors,  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of  them  for  the 
future. 

The  College  are  not  very  rigorous  in  afferting  their  privileges ; 
there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians,  fome  of  very  good  abi¬ 
lities,  who  pradfife  in  London,  &c.  without  their  licenfe  and 
are  connived  at  by  the  College:  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon’  not 
exprefiy  allowed  to  pradtife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felony  in  the 
pradficer.  1 

In  1696,  the  College  made  a  fubfeription,  to  the  number  of  forty  - 
two  of  their  members,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory,  for  the  relief 
of  the  fick  poor  :  fince  that,  they  have  eroded  two  other  difpen- 
fatories.  See  Dispensatory.  ^ 

Gresham-College,  01  College  of  Philofophy ;  a  College 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gretiam,  and  endowed  with  the  revenue 
of  the  Royal-Exchange :  one  moiety  of  this  endowment  the 
founder  bequeathed  to  the  mayor,  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
their  fijcceffors,  in  truft,  that  they  tiould  find  four  able  perfons 
to  read  within  the  College,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
mufick  ;  and  to  allow  each,  beiides  lodging,  fifty  pounds  per  am. 
The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  company  of  mercers,  to  find 
three  more  able  perfons,  to  read  civil  law,  phyfick,  and  rheto- 
rick,  on  the  fame  terms ;  with  this  limitation,  that  the  feveral 
lcduiers  tiould  read  in  term-time,  every  day  in  the  week,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays ;  in  the  morning  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the 
fame  in  Engliti  :  that  in  mufick  to  be  only  read  in  Engliti. 

In  this  College  formerly  met  the  royal  fociety,  that  noble  academy 
inftituted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  celebrated  throughout  the 
world,  for  their  improvements  in  natural  knowledge.  See  their 
hiftory  and  policy,  under  Society. 

College  of  Heralds,  or  College  of  Arms,  a  corporation  found¬ 
ed  by  charter  of  king  Richard  III,  who  granted  them  feveral  pri- ' 
vileges;  as,  to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  bV.  See  He¬ 
rald. 

T  hey  had  a  fecond  charter  from  king  Edward  VI.  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Doddors-Commons,  by  the  carl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  which  houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

Of  this  collegiate  fociety,  are  three  officers  ftiled  kings  of  arms, 
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rcges  armrurn  arglicorum.  See  King  at  arms.  Six  Heralds.  See 
Herald.  And  four  Purfuivants.  See  Pursuivant. 

Colleges  of  common  Law.  See  Inns  of  Court ,  and  Chancery. 

Colleges  for  difabled  Soldiers,  Seajnen ,  See.  See  Hospitals. 

COLLEGIAL.  See  the  article  Collegiate. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  a  religious  fea,  formed  among 
the  Arminians  and  Anabaptifls  in  Holland;  fo  called,  becaufeof 
their  colleges ,  or  meetings  the  firft  funday  in  each  month;  where 
every  one  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the  feripture,  pray¬ 
ing,  (Ac. 

They  arefaid  to  be  all  either  Arians,  or  Socinians:  they  never 
communicate  in  the  college ,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts 
of  Holland  at  Rinsbourgh,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden, 
where  they  communicate  together;  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  without  regard  to  his  fe&  or  opinion.  They 
have  no  particular  minifters,  but  each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed. 
They  never  baptize  without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial  Churches,  are  thofe  which  have 
no  bilhop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  antient  retinue  of  the  biihop,  the 
canons,  and  prebends.  See  Church,  Canon,  (Ac. 

Such  are,  among  us,  Weftminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  (Ac.  go¬ 
verned  by  deans  and  chapters.  See  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches,  there  are  two  kinds;  fome  of  royal 
foundation,  others  of  ecclefiaftical  foundation  :  each  of  them,  in 
matters  of  divine  fervice,  are  regulated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  cathedrals,  See  Cathedral. 

There  are  even  fome  collegiate  churches  which  have  the  epifcopal 
rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  antiently  abbies;  which, 
in  time,  were  fecularized.  See  Abb  y. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Weftminfter,  was  antiently  a  cathe¬ 
dral;  but  the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  i°  Eliz.  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  commenced  a 
collegiate  church. — In  feveral  caufes,  the  {tiling  it  cathedral ,  in- 
ftead  of  collegiate  church  of  Weftminfter,  has  occafioned  error  in 
the  pleadings. 

Collegiate  Auditors.  See  the  article  Auditor. 

Vergers  of  Collegiate  Churches.  See  Verger. 

COLLETICS,*  Colletica,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  join, 
and  glue  together  the  feparated  parts,  or  lips  of  a  wound,  or  ul¬ 
cer;  and  thus  re-eftablilh  them  in  their  natural  union.  See  Ag- 
GLUT  INANT,  WOUND,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xoaamt/x©-,  fomething  that 
has  the  virtue  of  gluing  together:  of  KoKhct,  gluten. 

Collet ics  are  more  deficcative  than  farcotics;  but  lefs  fo  than  epu- 
lotics.  See  Sarcotics,  and  Epulotics. — Among  collet  ics  are 
ranked  litharge,  aloes,  myrrh,  (Ac. 

COLLINS’s  Quadrant.  See  the  article  Quadrant. 

COLLIQU ATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  addion  of  melting  toge¬ 
ther  two,  or  more  folid  fubftances  :  or  rendring  them  liquid  by 
fufton,  or  dilTolution  ;  as  wax,  mucilages,  (Ac.  by  heat ;  gums, 
(Ac.  by  moifture.  See  Fusion,  Dissolution,  (Ac. 

Colliquation  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  a  temperament,  and 
difpofttion  of  the  animal  fluids,  as  proceeds  from  a  too  lax  corn- 
pages  ;  whereby  they  flow  off  through  the  feveral  glands,  and 
particularly  through  thofe  of  the  skin,  fafter  than  they  ought ; 
which  occafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but  moftly,  profufe,  greafy, 
clammy  fweats.  See  Sweat,  (Ac. 

If  this  colliquation  continue,  it  generally  terminates  in  an  heftic 
fever,  and  is  ufually  a  concomitant  of  one.  See  Hectic,  Con¬ 
sumption,  (Ac. 

The  curative  intention  in  this  cafe,  is  the  giving  a  better  confl¬ 
uence  to  the  juices  by  balfamicks  and  agglutinants ;  and  the  har¬ 
dening  of  the  folids  by  fubaftringents.  Hence, 

COLLIQUATIVE  Fever ,  is  a  fever  attended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or 
profufe  fweats,  from  too  loofe  a  contexture  of  the  fluids.  See 
Colliquation,  and  Fever. 

COLLISEUM.  See  the  article  Coliseum. 

COLLISION,  the  fridtion,  or  percuffion  of  two  bodies  moving 
violently  with  different  directions,  and  dalhing  againft  each  o- 
ther.  See  Percussion. 

COLLUSION,  a  fecret  underftanding  between  two  parties,  who 
plead,  or  proceed  fraudulently  againft  each  other,  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  third.  See  Prevarication. 

In  the  canon  law,  collufion ,  in  matters  of  benefices,  vacates  the 
benefice,  and  incapacitates  the  perfon  from  holding  any  benefice 
at  all. 

COLLUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Neck,  and  Cervix. 

Colli  interfpinales.  See  the  article  Interspinales. 

Colli  intertranfuerfales.  See  Intertransversales. 

Colli  tranfu erf  alls.  See  the  article  Transversalis. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  fed,  who  rofe  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century;  on  occafion  of  the  indulgence  fhewn  to 
Arius,  by  Alexander  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Several  people  being  fcandalized  at  fo  much  condefcenfion ;  and 
among  the  reft,  Colluthus,  a  prieft  of  the  fame  city;  he  hence 
took  a  pretence  for  holding  feparate  affemblies,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts;  as  if  he  had  been  a  biihop: 
pretending  a  neceffity  for  this  authority,  in  order  to  oppofe  Arius. 
To  his  fchifm  he  added  herefy ;  teaching,  that  God  did  not  cre¬ 
ate  the  wicked ;  that  he  was  not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal 
men,  (Ac. — He  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Alexandria 
by  Ofius,  in  the  year  335. 
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COLLYRIDIANS,  antient  hereticks,  denominated  from  a  little 
cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  collyrida ,  which  they  offered  to  the 
virgin  Mary. 

This  fea,  it  feems,  confifted  chiefly  of  Arabian  women,  who, 
out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to  the  virgin,  met  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  in  the  year,  to  celebrate  a  folemn  feaft,  and  to  render  di¬ 
vine  honours  to  Mary  as  to  a  goddeft;  eating  the  cake  which 
they  offered  in  her  name. — St.  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  fuperftitious  ceremony,  laughs  at  it. 

COLLYRIUM,*  in  medicine,  an  external  remedy,  appropriated 
to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  See  Eye. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xoAAfcp/oi' ;  and  that,  according 
to  Martinius,  from  koKKclv  tov  par;  becaufe  it  glues  up,  and  pre¬ 
vents  deductions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  collyriums ;  the  one  liquid,  the  other  dry. 

■ Liquid  collyriums,  vypoKoKKuptu,  are  compofed  of  opthalmic 
powders,  or  waters;  as  rofe- water,  plantain- water,  that  of  fen¬ 
nel,  eyebright,  (Ac.  wherein  they  diffolve  tutty,  white  vitriol, 
or  fome  other  proper  powder. 

Th e  dry  collyria,  are  troches  of  rhafis,  fugar-candy, 

iris,  tutty  prepared,  (Ac.  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  little  pipe. 

Collyrium  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  unguents  ufed  for  the  lame 
purpofe ;  as  unguent  of  tutty,  and  feveral  others. 

Coll  yrium  is  alfo  a  denomination  given,  though  improperly,  to 
fome  liquid  medicines  ufed  againft  venereal  ulcers. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  See  the  article  Coloquintida. 

CGLON,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  character  formed  thus  [:] 
ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period. 
See  Pointing;  fee  alfo  Period,  Comma,  and  Semicolon. 
Grammarians  generally  affign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  left  perfect  than  the 
dot,  or  Period — but,  a  fenfe  left  perfect  than  the  period,  is  an 
expreffion  extremely  vague  and  indeterminate.  See  Period. 
Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is  perfect,  but  the 
fentence  not  concluded — but  neither  is  this  over-clear  and  exprefs. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  practice  our  beft  writers  confound  the  colon 
with  the  femicolon. 

f .  Buffier  atterppts  to  fix  the  ufe  of  the  colon ;  but  does  not  much 
diftinguilh  it  from  the  femicolon:  he  preferibes  the  ufe  of  either, 
indifferently;  and  calls  them  by  a  common  name,  intermediate 
pointings-,  as  being  mediums  between  the  comma,  and  full-point 
or  period.  Their  ufe,  according  to  this  author,  is  to  diftinguilh 
the  fupernumerary  members  of  a  period. 

By  fupernumerary  members,  are  meant,  fuch  as  the  precedent 
ones  do  not  raife  any  expectation  of ;  /.  e.  fuch  parts,  as  have 
indeed  a  dependence  on  what  goes  before,  even  though  what 
goes  before  has  a  compleat  fenfe,  independent  hereon  :  v.  gr.  'The 
Augujlan  age  was  fo  eminent for  good  poets,  that  they  have  ferved  as 
models  to  all  others :  yet  did  it  not  yield  any  good  tragic  poets.  Where 
the  fupernumerary  member,  and  the  ufe  of  the  colon  are  obvious. 
T  he  moft  obvious  and  fenfible  ufe  of  the  colon ,  he  adds,  is  when 
the  fupei numerary  member  is  diftinguilhed  by  fome  conjunction; 
as,  notwithflanding ,  however ,  but,  except  that,  unlefs,  inafnuch  as, 
yet,  fence,  the  rather  as,  provided  that,  &c. 

Some,  indeed,  ufe  the  colon  in  the  middle  of  long  periods,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  fupernumerary  members :  which  cuftom  was 
probably  introduced,  to  mark  that  the  breath  is  here  to  be  taken 
almoft  as  much  as  in  a  common  period,  in  the  place  where  the 
fupernumerary  period  commences.  But  this,  at  beft,  is  arbitrary; 
and  the  intermediate  pointings  may  always  be  omitted  in  a  pe¬ 
riod,  if  there  be  no  fupernumerary  member;  i.  e.  if  there  be  no 
fubfequent  member,  but  what  is  expeCted  from  the  precedent. 

As  to  the  occafions  where  the  colon  is  to  be  ufed,  rather  than  the 
femicolon,  there  is  nothing  precife  to  be  faid  of  it ;  except  that 
the  colon  thews  the  fupernumerary  member  more  detached,  and 
fets  it  at  a  greater  diftancefrom  the  reft;  and  therefore  marks 
a  longer  paufe  than  the  femicolon. 

Accordingly,  it  feems  preferable  to  the  femicolon  before  conjun¬ 
ctions  adverfative,  reftriCtive,  conditional,  (Ac.  as,  neverthelefs, 
but,  excepting  that,  however,  otherwife ,  provided  that.  Again, 
where  the  fupernumerary  phrafes  not  only  fuppofe  the  precedent, 
but  depend  on  them  for  their  regimen,  and  are,  as  it  were,  new 
parts  thereof;  there  the  femicolon  feems  preferable  to  the  colon. 
V.  gr.  You  are  regardlefs  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  firfe  chofe  you  ; 
a  God  who  is  only  jealous  of  your  heart  for  your  own  happinefs  ;  a 
God  who  could  be  equally  glorious  in  defraying  you  by  his  jufeicc,  as  in 
faving  you  by  his  mercy.  Or  thus:  The  difeourfe  conffeed  If  two 
parts  ;  in  the  firfe  wasjhewn  the  necejfety  of  fighting-,  in  the  fecond , 
the  advantages  that  redound  from  it. 

But  this  difference,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  dependence  on  feme- 
thing  that  influences  all  the  points,  and  fways  the  whole  doarine 
of  punauation ;  viz.  the  length,  or  Ihortnefs  of  the  members 
and  peiiods .  for  when  the  phrafes  are  long,  we  point  higher 
than  when  Ihort.  D 

A  later  author,  in  an  ingenious  difeourfe,  de  ratione  inter pungendi, 
marks  the  office  of  the  colon ,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  the  fe- 
micolon,  OV.  more  precifely :  a  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to 
diftinguilh  thofe  conjuna  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  divided  into  other  members;  whereof  one,  at  leaft, 
is  conjunct,  bee  Sentence. 

Thus,  in  the  fentence,  as  we  cannot  difeern  the  Jhadow  moving 
a  ong  t  c  c  ia  -plate,  fo  the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only 
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perceived  by  the  defiance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being  both 
fimple,  arc  only  feparated  by  a  comma  ;  in  this,  as  we  perceive 
the  Jhadow  to  have  moved ,  but  did  not  perceive  it  moving ;  fo  our  at  - 
vances  in  under /landing,  in  that  they  conffl  of fuch  minute  ft  eps, .  at  e 
oniy  perceivable  hy  the  diftance ;  the  lentence  being  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjunct  ones,  fince  they  include 
others;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and  the  latter  by 
eommas :  but  in  this,  as  we  perceive  the  Jhadow  to  have  moved 
along  the  dial,  but  did  not  perceive  it  moving ;  and  it  appears  the 
grafs  has  grown ,  though  no  body  ever  faw  it  grow :  fo  the  advances 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  conjijl  of  fuch  minute  Jleps ,  are  only 
perceivable  by  the  diftance.  The  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fhadow,  and  the  growth  of  grafs ; 
which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into  two  principal  parts: 
but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  movement  of  the  fhadow,  and  like- 
wife  of  the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two  funple  members,  they 
are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequently,  a  higher  point¬ 
ing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other  part  of  the  fen¬ 
tence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to :  and  this  is  a  colon.  See 
Punctuation. 

Colon,*  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fecond  of  the  thick  inteftines. 
See  Intestine. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  kuKubhv,  to  retard ;  in  regard  it  is  in 
the  folds  of  this  inteiline  that  the  excrements  are  flopped  and 
formed.  Others  fetch  it  from  koiKov,  on  account  of  its  capacity  : 
Others  again  from  to  be  tormented  ;  in  regard  of  the 

grievous  pain  it  frequently  undergoes — It  is  from  this  part  that 
the  colic  takes  its  name.  See  Colic. 

The  colon  is  placed  between  the  caecum  and  redtum,  and  is  wider 
than  either  of  them  :  in  length  it  is  eight  or  nine  hands.— It  be¬ 
gins  where  the  ilion  ends,  viz.  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium,  on 
the  right  fide;  whence,  afcending  by  the  kidney  on  the  fame  fide 
it  pafles  under  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  fome- 
times  tied,  as  likewife  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  tinges  it  yellow 
in  that  place :  then  it  runs  under  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  to 
the  fpleen  in  the  left  fide,  to  which  it  is  alfo  knit ;  from  thence 
it  turns  down  to  the  left  kidney ;  and  thence  palling  in  form  of 
an  S,  it  ends  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum  in  the  redfum. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  gut,  there  is  a  valve  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  inmoft  coat  of  the  inteftines  in  this  place  ;  which 
hinders  the  excrements,  when  once  fallen  into  the  colon,  from  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  ilium.  See  Valve. 

It  has  a  ftrong  ligament,  which  running  along  its  upper  fide, 
from  the  ilium  to  the  rectum,  ftrengthens  it  againft  the  weight 
of  the  excrements,  and  draws  it  together  into  cells;  which, 
with  the  valvulae  conniventes,  retard  the  paffages  of  the  excre¬ 
ments,  that  we  may  not  be  continually  obliged  to  be  going  to 
{tool.  See  Excrement. 

The  flefhy  fibres  of  its  fecond  coat  are  greater  and  ftronger  than 
thofe  of  the  other  inteftines;  becaufe  a  greater  flrength  is  requi- 
fite  to  caufe  the  excrements  to  afcend. 

The  chief  defign  of  the  colon’s  furrounding  the  abdomen,  and, 
with  the  re£tum,  touching  all  the  parts  contained  in  it,  feems 
io  be,  that  by  immediate  fomentation  with  clyfters,  they  might 
beeafedof  their  maladies.  Sec  Clyster. 

Meso-Colon.  See  the  article  Meso-Colon. 

COLONEL,*  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  has  the  command  in 
chief  of  a  regiment,  either  of  horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons.  See  Re 

GIMENT. 

*  Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony ;  being  of  opinion,  the 
chiefs  of  colonies  called  coloniales,  might  give  the  name  to  chiefs 
of  forces.  See  Colony. 

In  the  French  and  Spanifh  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infan 
try  and  dragoons:  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe,  they  ufually  call  meflre  de  camp. 

Colonel-Lieutenant,  is  he  who  commands  a  regiment  of 
guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the  firft 
eminence  is  colonel.  See  Guards,  Gendarmes,  tzfc. 

Thefe  colonels  lieutenants  have  always  a  colonel’s  commiffion,  and 
are  ufually  general  officers.  See  Officer,  &c. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  is  the  fecond  officer  in  the  regiment; 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  abfence 
of  the  colonel.  See  Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant-colonel  of  horfe,  or  dragoons,  is  the  firft  captain  of  the 
regiment.  See  Captain. 

COLONNADE,  a  periftyle  of  a  circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of 

columns  difpofed  in  a  circle,  and  infulated  within-fide.  See  Pe¬ 
ristyle. 

Such  is  that  of  the  little  park  at  Verfailles,  which  confifts  of  g2 

a  a  marble,  and  without  incruftation. 

° yjiy  e  Colonnade,  is  that  whofe  number  of  columns  is  too 
great  to  e  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  fingle  view.  Such  is  the  co- 
onna  e  o  the  place  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome;  which  confifts  of 
4™  °  ^or‘c  or<^er?  each  above  four  foot  and  an 
COLONY?^  Tiburtine  marble, 
rond^nnc  fC°^0NI^.a  company  of  people,  of  all  fexes  and 

vate  and  in °rdCT  to 

Originally,  the  word  colony  .u  r 

rhe  hahif-st-;™  r  ^ ’  "gnined  no  more  than  a  farm;  i.  e. 


COL 


anus  a  rare 


We  may  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  colonies:  thofe  fervin*  to  f 
or  dilcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  where  the  peo  1  ”  C* 

become  too  numerous,  fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  Jm  ^ 
entlyfubfift.  7  b  convem- 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftablifhed  by  viaorions  princes  and  pen 
pie  in  the  middle  of  vanqmfhed  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe 
and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  tailed  cdonm  of  commerce;  becaufe,  in  effe« 
it  is  trade  is  the  foie  occafion  and  object  thereof  * 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies,  that  feme  ages  after 
the  deluge  the  eaft,  firft,  and  fucceffively  all  the  other  Lts  of 
the  earth  became  inhabited  :  and  without  mentioning  any  thinsr 
of  the  Phaemcian  and  Graecian  colonies ,  fo  famous  in  antient  hi 
ftory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  «- 

hues,  that  during  the  dedenfion  of  the  empire,  thofe  torrents  of 
barbarous  nations,  ifluing,  for  the  generality,  out  of  the  north 
over-run  the  Gauls,  Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  after  feveral  bloody  battels,  divided  it  with  the  anv 
tiem  inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed  them  more 
than  any  other  people;  and  that  to  fecure  the  conquefts  they  had 
made  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft.  Every  one  knows  how  many 

cities  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  them 

felves  on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colonies 
Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  Englifh 
French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  other  nations  within  thefe 
two  laft  centuries,  and  which  they  continue  ftill  to  eftablifh  in 
feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America;  either  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the  ground 
by  planting  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  See  Commerce. 

The  principal  of  this  kind  of  colonies,  are  in  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther  America,  northern  and  fouthern;  particularlyPeru,  Mexico 
Canada, Virginia,  New-England,  Carolina,  la  Louifiane,l’Acadia* 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  the  Antilles  Iflands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the 
other  iflands.— In  Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Cape 
Verd,  and  its  iflands,  and  all  thofe  vaft  coafts,  extended  thence  as 
far  as  to  the  red  lea.— Laftly,  in  Afia,  the  famous  Batavia  of  the 
Dutch;  Goa,  Dm  of  the  Portuguefe;  and  fome  other  lefs  con- 
fiderable  places  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Danes. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Romans;  thofe  fent 
by  the  fenate;  and  the  military  ones,  confifting  of  old  foldiers 
broken  and  difabled  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  mo’ 
vided  with  lands,  as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  Benefice 
The  colonies  fent  by  the  fenate,  were  either  Roman,  or  Latin  * 
n  *.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins.— The  cola 
mes  of  Roman  citizens  had  the  right  of  fuffrages;  but  had  no 
part  in  the  offices  or  honours  of  the  republick.  The  inhabitants 
of  Latin  colonies ,  had  no  right  of  fuffrages  without  an  exnreri 
pernuffion.  See  Citizen,  &c.  f 

Ar/!"SJ  1°  YIpian’  (/'  there  were  other  colonies 

which  had  httlem°re  than  the  name;  only  enjoying  what  the^ 

called  jusitahcum,  t.  e.  they  were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxi; 
pa,d  by  the  provmces.—Such  were  the  edema  of  Tyre.  Berytns 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  &c.  J  /lUi> 

M.Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio  with  medals  ft  ruck  by  the 
feveral  colonies,  in  honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them 
The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was  either 
an  eagle;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were  diftributed  in  the 
cohmes:  or  a  labourer,  holding  a  plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen- 
as  when  the  colony  confifted  of  ordinary  inhabitants  On  all 
the  medals  are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the 

“’sened“clhMJr  aUth°ri,y  ,iKre’  “ 

COLOPHONY  a  rd!,n°U,;  fubftance  prepared  of  turpentine  by 
botlmg  it  >n  water,  till  when  cold  it  becomes  of  a  hand  confift! 
ence.  See  Turpentine. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ailings 
feminal  weakneffes,  the  whites  in  women,  &c.  The  apothecT 
r.es  make  it  into  pills,  which  they  roll  in  liquorice-powder  or 
cover  over  with  gold-leaf,  and  call  them  turpentine  pills 
It  is  alfo  ufed  by  muficians,  to  rub  the  hairs  of  their  bow  withal  - 
the  effect  whereof  is,  that  the  gum  cleaning  the  hairs,  and  com¬ 
municating  to  them  a  tenacious  quality,  prevents  their  Aiding  too 

foSsrL'nd.  855  a"d  F0m0ttS  that  ,rembl‘”S  whidl 

The  common  colophony ,  or  black  rofin,  is  faid  to  be  procured  from 

u' C  °f  the  mountain  Pine-  The  oil  being  drained  from 
this  by  diftillation,  what  remains  in  the  ftill  is  the  colophony. 

1  o  be  good,  it  muft  be  fhining  and  odoriferous ;  and  when 
thrown  on  the  fire,  render  a  fmokc  like  that  of  frankincenfe. 
Pliny  fays,  colophony  took  its  name  from  colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia 
whence  it  was  firft  brought.— It  is  now  frequently  called  Spanifh 
wax,  or  Grecian  refin ,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  countries.  It  is  found  to  warm,  dry,  foften,  and  agriuti- 

rn?  on?™fTf  VaTS  ,h< ^ompofition  of  planters  and  undents. 
COLOQIJIN  riDA,  or  Colocynthis,  ufually  called  bitter 
apple-,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  brought  from  the 
Levant ;  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  orange. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  koKokvvQk,  a  name  which  was 


given  it,  in  regard  it  o/A/etp  *»■«,  moves  the  belly. 


Its 
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Its  colour  is  a  fort  of  golden  brown  :  its  infide  is  full  of  kernels 
which  are  to  be  taken  out  before  the  Colocyntbs  be  ufed,  Both  the 
feed  and  pulp  are  intolerably  bitter. 

Coloqumtida  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  but  moftly  in  of¬ 
ficinal  compofitions ;  the  violence  of  its  operation  rendring  it 
unfafe  to  be  given  inwardly  in  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  ex¬ 
cept  with  great  caution. 

It  enters,  as  an  ingredient,  in  the  confedio  hamec,  and  moft 
purging  pills ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  as  require  purging,  is  attended 
with  great  luccefs.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  purgative  drugs 
known  ;  infomuch  that  it  excoriates  the  paffages  to  that  degree, 
as  fometimes  to  bring  away  blood,  and  induce  a  fuperpurgation. 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  boiled  in  water,  or  fmall  beer,  in  obftru- 
aions  of  the  menles ;  which,  in  ftrong  conftitutions,  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs.  Some  women  have  got  a  trick  of  taking  it, 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  to  procure 
abortion  ;  which  it  often  effedls  by  the  violence  of  its  operation. 

I  he  powder  of  Coloqumtida  is  fometimes  ufed  externally,  with 
aloes,  Of  .in  unguents,  emplaifters,  &c.  with  remarkable  fuc¬ 
cefs  againft  worms  ;  and  feme,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  recommend 
the  pu  p,  given  clyfter-wife.  In  the  iliac  paffion,  clyftersofCo- 

loquintida  have  been  found  of  fervice,  after  moft  other  medicines 
have  failed. 

Troches  made  of  Colocynthis  are  called  troches  of  alhandal :  they 
are  prepared  by  cutting  the  Coloqumtida  very  fmall,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  hne  powder  in  a  mortar,  rubbed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds; 

and  maftic  afterwards.  See  Troche. 
COLORBASIANS.  bee  the  article  Colarbasians 
COLORISATION,  or  Coloration,  in  pharmacy, ’a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feveral  changes  of  colour  which  bodies  undergo  in 
the  various  operations  of  nature,  or  art ;  as  by  fermentations, 
lotions,  coaions,  calcinations,  &c.  See  Colour,  Colour¬ 
ing,  and  Dying. 

COLOSSAL  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

COLOSSUS,  a  ftatue  of  enormous,  or  gigantic  fize.  See  Sta¬ 
tue. 

The  moft  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Coloffus  of  Rhodes,  a  ftatue 
of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  fhips  paffed  with  full  fails  betwixt  its 
legs.  It  was  the  workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lvfippus ; 
who  fpent  twelve  years  in  making  it ;  it  was  at  length  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake,  after  having  flood  1360  years.  Its 

/  height  was  ftxfcore  and  fix  foot :  there  were  few  people  could 
fathom  its  thumb,  &c. 

Some  criticks  oblerve,  that  the  Coloffus  of  Rhodes  gave  its  own 
name  to  the  people  among  whom  it  flood ;  and  that  many,  at 
leaft  among  the  ancient  poets,  call  the  Rhodians,  Colojfans ; 
hence  they  advance  an  opinion,  that  the  Coloffians  in  feripture, 
to  whom  St.  Paul  diredts  his  epiftle,  are,  in  reality,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rhodes.  Of  this  fentiment  are  Suidas,  Calepine,  Mun- 
fter,  &c. 

When  the  Saracens  became  poffeffed  of  the  illand,  the  ftatue  was 
found  proftrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a  Jew,  who 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  a  triangular  figure,  its  extremi¬ 
ties  were  fuftained  with  fixty  pillars  of  marble.  There, was  a 
winding  ftair-cale  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it;  from  whence  one 
might  difeover  Syria,  and  the  Ihips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a 
great  looking-glals,  that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  ftatue. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  Colof- 
fus’s:  two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one  of 
Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  or  Colostra,  in  medicine,  beechings :  the  firft 
milk  in  womens  breafts  after  delivery.  See  Mi  lk. 

The  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  difeafe  which  this  thick  coagulated 
milk  occafions. 

COLOUR,  Color,  in  philofophy,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
whereby,  according  to  the  different  fizes,  or  magnitudes  of  its 
parts,  it  excites  different  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  the  optick 
nerve ;  which  propagated  to  the  lenforium,  affedt  the  mind  with 
different  fenfations.  See  Light. 

Or,  Colour  may  be  defined  a  fenfation  of  the  foul,  excited  by  the 
application  of  light  to  the  retina  of  the  eye ;  and  different,  as  that 
light  differs  in  the  degree  of  its  refrangibility,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  component  parts.  See  Sensation. 

In  the  former  view,  therefore,  light  is  the  fubjedl  of  colour ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  agent.  See  its  properties  under  the  article 
Light. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  and  of 
the  feveral  fedls  of  philofophers,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  o- 
rigin  of  the  phenomenon  Colour :  the  moft  popular  opinion  is 
that  of  the  Ariftotelians ;  who  maintain  Colour  to  be  a  quality  re- 
liding  in  the  coloured  body  j  and  toexift,  independently  of  light 
See  Quality. 

The  Cartefians  come  nearer  the  matter :  they  own,  that  as  the 
coloured  body  is  not  immediately  applied  to  the  organ,  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  fenfation  ;  and  that  as  no  body  can  affetft  the  fenfe  but 
by  immediate  contadl ;  the  coloured  body  does  not  excite  the 
fenfation  of  itfelf,  or  contribute  any  thing  to  it,  otherwife  than 
by  moving  fome  interpofed  medium,  and  by  that  the  organ  of 
fight. 

They  add,  that,  as  we  find  that  bodies  do  not  affedf  the  lenle  in 
the  dark,  light  only  occafions  the  fenfe  of  Colour ,  by  moving 
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the  organ  ;  and  that  coloured  bodies  are  no  further  concerned 
than  as  they  reflect  the  light  with  a  certain  modification  :  the 
1  erences  in  their  Colours  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  tex- 
ture  of  their  parts,  whereby  they  are  difpofed  to  reflect  the  light 
with  this  or  that  modification. 

But  it  is  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  we  are  owing  for  a  folid  and  confi¬ 
dent  theory  of  Colours ;  built  on  fu re  experiments,  and  folving 
all  the  phenomena  thereof:  his  doctrine  is  as  follows. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  rays,  or  beams  of  light,  are  com- 
pofed  of  particles  very  heterogeneous,  ordiffimilar  to  each  other: 
l\e'  ,  me  them,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  are  larger,  and  o- 
therslefs.  For  a  ray  of  light,  as  FE,  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  5.)  being 
receiyed  on  a  reflating  furface,  as  AD,  in  a  dark  place,  is  not 
wholly  refracted  to  L;  but  fpilt,  as  it  were,  and  diffufed  into  fe¬ 
veral  radioli,  or  little  rays,  fome  whereof  are  refradted  to  L,  and 
others  to  the  other  intermediate  points  between  L  and  G ;  i.  e. 
thofe  particles  of  the  light  which  are  the  moft  minute,  are  of  all 
others  the  moft  eafily  and  moft  confiderably  diverted,  by  the  a- 
dtion  of  the  refradling  furface,  out  of  their  reftilinear  courfe  to¬ 
wards  L  ;  and  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  in  magnitude,  fo 
is  it  with  more  difficulty,  and  Jefs  confiderably  turned  out  of  its 
tight  line  to  the  points  between  L  and  G.  See  Refrangi¬ 
bility. 

Now  each  ray  of  light,  as  it  differs  from  another  in  its  degree  of 
re  Tangibility,  fo  does  it  differ  from  it  in  Colour  :  this  is  warranted 
by  numerous  experiments.  Thofe  particles,  v.  gr.  which  are  moft 
refradted,  are  found  to  conftitute  a  ray  of  a  violet  Colour ;  i.  e.  in 
all  probability,  the  moft  minute  particles  of  light,  thus  feparately 
impelled,  excite  the  fhorteft  vibrations  in  the  retina;  which  are 
t  ence  piopagated  by  the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the 
rain,  there  to  excite  the  fenfation  of  violet  Colour  ;  as  being  the 
molt  dusky  and  languid  of  all  Colours. 

Again,  thofe  particles  which  are  the  leaft  refradted,  conftitute  a 
radiolus,  or  ray  of  a  red  Colour  ;  2.  e.  the  largeft  particles  of  lioht 
excite  the  longeft  vibrations  in  the  retina  ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  fen- 

lation  of  red  Colour,  the  brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  others. 
See  Red. 

The  other  particles  being  in  like  manner  feparated,  according  to 
t  eir  reipedtive  magnitudes,  into  little  rays,  excite  the  interme¬ 
diate  vibrations,  and  thus  occafion  the  fenfations  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  Colours ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral  vibrations 
of  the  air,  according  to  their  refpedtive  magnitudes,  excite  the 
fenfation  of  different  founds.  See  Vibration. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  morediftindl  and  no¬ 
table -  colours  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  ©V.  have  thus  their  rife  from 
ie  different  magnitude  and  refrangibility  of  the  rays;  but  alfo 
the  intermediate  degrees  or  lhadesof  the  fame  Colour ;  as  of  yel¬ 
low  up  to  green,  of  red  down  to  yellow,  &c. 

Further,  the  Colours  of  thefe  little  rays,  not  being  any  adventi¬ 
tious  modification  thereof,  but  connate,  primitive,  and  neceffa- 
ry  properties ;  as  confifting,  in  all  probability,  in  the  magnitudes 
of  their  parts,  muft  be  perpetual  and  immutable ;  i.  e.  cannot 
be  changed  by  any  future  refradion  or  refledion,  or  any  modi¬ 
fication  whatfoever.  1 

This  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  experiments ;  all  endeavours 
having  been  ufed,  after  feparating  a  coloured  ray  from  thofe  of 
other  kinds,  to  change  it  into  fome  other  Colour ,  by  repeated  re- 
fradions,  but  to  no  effed.  Apparent  tranfmutations  of  Colours , 
indeed,  may  be  effected  ;  viz.  where  there  is  an  afiemblage,  or 
mixture  of  rays  of  different  kinds  ;  the  component  Colours  never 
appearing  in  their  natural  hue  in  fuch  mixtures,  but  always  al¬ 
layed  and  tempered  with  each  other  :  whence  refults  a  middling 
kind  of  Colour ,  which,  by  refraction,  may  be  feparated  into  the 
component  ones  :  and  thofe  after  feparation,  being  remixed,  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  Colour. 

Hence,  the  tranfmutations  of  Colours ,  by  mixing  thole  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  are  not  real ;  but  mere  appearances  or  deceptions  of 
the  fight :  for  the  rays  being  again  fevered,  exhibit  the  fame  Co- 
lours  as  at  firft.  Thus,  blue  and  yellow  powders,  well  mixed, 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  green  ;  yet,  without  having  paffed  any 
alteration,  when  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  particles  ftill  appear  diftind. 

Hence  there  arifes  two  kind  of  Colours,  the  one  original,  and  fm~ 
pie ,  produced  by  homogeneal  light ;  or  by  rays  that  have  the  lame 
degree  of  refrangibility,  and  the  fame  magnitude  of  their  parts - 
fuch  as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  a  violet  purple,  orange,  and 
indigo  ;  with  all  their  intermediate  teints  and  gradations. 

Theother  kind  of  Colour  isfecondary ,  or  heterogeneous  ;  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  primary  ones,  or  of  a  mixture  of  rays  differently  re¬ 
frangible,  &c. 

There  may  alfo  be  fecondary  Colours  produced  by  compofition 
like  the  primary  ones,  or  thofe  confifting  of  homogeneal  light" 
as  to  the  fpecies  or  appearance  of  the  Colour  ;  but  not  as  to  the 
permanency,  or  immutability  thereof.  Thus,  yellow  and  blue 
make  green ;  red  and  yellow,  orange :  orange  and  yellowilh 
green,  yellow  :  and  in  the  general,  if  any  two  Colours  be  mixed. 
Which  in  the  fenes  of  thole  generated  by  the  prifm,  are  not  too 
far  apart,  from  their  mixture  refults  that  Colour,  which  in  the 
faid  feries  is  found  in  the  mid- way  between  them  :  but  thofe  fitu- 
ated  at  too  great  a  diftance  do  not  fo. 

Indeed,  the  more  any  Colour  is  compounded,  the  lefs  perfect  and 
vh  id  it  is ;  by  too  much  compofition  they  may  be  diluted  and 
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weakened  till  they  ceafe.  By  compofition  there  may  b 

produced  Colours  not  like  any  of  thofe  of  homogenea  g  • 

The  moft  extraordinary  compofition  is  that  of  tvh.tenef  i  for  to 

this,  all  the  primary  Cohun  abovement.oned  are  requ 

thefe  to  be  mixed  in  a  certain  degree.  Hence  is 

the  ordinary  Cchur  of  light ;  light  being  nothing  elfe  but 

fufed  all'emblage  of  rays  of  all  Cohurs,  bee  Wh  it  • 

If  the  rays  of  different  Colours  do  thus  begin  to  be  ep  J 

one  refraction  of  one  fingle  furface  ;  that  reparation  is  muc  pr 
moted,  fo  as  even  to  become  fenfible  to  the  eye  by  a  ou  c  _ 
ftion.  This  is  obferved  in  the  two  furfaces  of  any  glats  ;  provi¬ 
ded  thofe  furfaces  be  not  parallel :  but  ot  all  others,  it  is  mo 
fenfible  in  the  two  faces  of  a  triangular  prifm  ;  the  phenomena 
whereof,  as  they  are  the  touchftone  ot  all  theories  o  oours, 
and  as  they  contain  the  foundation  of  that  here  de  ivere  ,  we 

{hall  lay  down  as  follows.  .  ... 

i  The  rays  of  the  fun,  tranfmitted  through  a  triangular  pritm, 
exhibit  an  image  of  various  Colours,  (the  chief  whereof  are  re  , 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet)  on  the  oppofite  wall. 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  are  feparatu  y 
refraClion:  for  the  blue  rays,  v.  gr.  marked  with  the  otte  in^ 
(Tab.  Optics,  fig.  6.)  which  begun  to  be  feparated  from  the  relt 
by  the  firft  refraCtion  is  dd,  of  the  fide  c  a  of  the  pram  a  c,  (as 
alfo  in  the  firff  furface  of  the  globe  of  water  a  be,  fig.  7  v  are  \ 
further  feparated  in  the  other  fide  of  the  prifm  be,  (as  alfo  in  their 
egrefs  out  of  the  globe  a  be)  by  a  fecond  refraCtion  in  c  e,  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  former  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
plain  glafs  abef,  fig.  9.  (as  alfo  in  the  prifm  glo,  fig.  8.  now 
placed  in  another  fituation)  thofe  blue  rays  which  begin  to  be  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  reft  in  the  firff  turface,  in  dd,  by  a  fecond  re¬ 
fraCtion,  the  contrary  way,  pafs  out  parallel,  i.  e.  remixed  with 
all  the  Colours  of  the  other  rays. 

2\  This  image  is  not  round,  but  oblong ;  its  length,  when  the 
prifm  is  an  angle  of  60  or  65  degrees,  being  five  times  its  breadth. 
The  reafon  is,  that  lome  of  the  rays  are  refraCted  more  than  o- 
thers ;  and  by  that  means,  exhibit  feveral  images  of  the  fun,  ex¬ 
tended  lengthwife  inftead  of  one. 

30.  Thofe  rays  which  exhibit  yellow,  are  turned  further  from 
the  redilinear  courfe,  than  thofe  which  exhibit  red  ;  thofe  which 
exhibit  green,  than  thofe  which  exhibit  yellow :  but,  of  all  others, 
thofe  which  exhibit  violet  the  moft :  Accordingly,  if  the  prifm 
through  which  the  light  is  tranfmitted  be  turned  about  its  axis, 
fo  as  the  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  rays  be  projected,  in  order, 
through  a  narrow  aperture  into  another  prifm,  placed  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  about  12  feet;  the  yellow,  green,  &c.  rays,  though 
falling  through  the  fame  aperture,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on 
the  fame  point  on  the  fecond  prifm,  will  not  be  refraCted  to  the 
fame  place  as  the  red,  but  to  a  point  at  fome  diftance  from  it ; 
on  that  fide  to  which  the  rotation  is  made. 

This  is  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  the  experimentum  cruets  :  be¬ 
ing  that  which  led  him  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  firft 
phenomenon,  fcfr.  had  thrown  him  ;  and  plainly  {hewed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  a  different  Colour  correfpond- 
ing  thereto  in  the  rays  of  light :  and  that  yellow  rays,  v.  gr.  are 
more  refraCted  than  red  ones,  green  ones  more  than  yellow  ones, 
and  blue  and  violet  ones  moft  of  all. 

40.  The  Colours  of  coloured  rays,  well  feparated  by  the  prifm, 
are  not  at  all  changed  or  deftroyed  by  paffing  an  illuminated  me¬ 
dium,  nor  by  their  mutual  decuffation,  their  bordering  on  a  deep 
fliadow,  nor  their  being  reflected  from  any  natural  body,  or  re¬ 
fraCted  through  any  one,  in  a  place  howfoever  obfeure. 

The  reafon  is,  that  Colours  are  not  modifications  arifing  from  re¬ 
fraCtion,  or  reflection,  but  immutable  properties  ;  and  fuch  as 
belong  to  the  nature  of  the  rays. 

50.  An  affemblage  of  all  the  kinds  of  coloured  rays,  collected 
either  by  feveral  prifms,  by  a  convex  lens,  or  a  concave  mirror, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  form  what  we  call  whitenefs  ;  yet  each 
of  thefe,  after  decuffation,  becoming  feparated,  again  exhibits 
its  proper  Colour  :  for,  as  the  ray  was  white  before  its  parts  were 
feparated  by  refraCtion  ;  fo,  the  parts  being  remixed  it  becomes 
white  again  :  and  coloured  rays,  when  they  meet  together,  do 
not  deftroy  one  another,  but  are  only  interfperfed. 

Hence,  a  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  Colour ,  being 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  appear  whitilh,  i.  e.  are  of  fuch 
a  Colour  as  arifes  from  white  and  black  mixed  together  :  and  if 
there  were  not  fome  rays  abforbed  and  loft,  would  be  plainly 
white.  In  like  manner,  if  a  paper  cut  into  a  circle,  be  ftained 
with  each  of  thofe  Colours,  feparately,  and  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  ;  then  (wiftly  turned  round  its  centre,  fo  as  the  fpecies  of 
Colours  be  mixed  together  in  the  eye,  by  the  brisknefs  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  feveral  Colours  will  difappear,  and  the  whole  paper  ap¬ 
pear  of  one  continued  Colour ;  which  will  be  a  mean  between 
white  and  black. 

6y.  If  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  very  obliquely  on  the  inner  furface 
of  a  prifm,  thofe  that  are  reflected  will  be  violet  ;  thofe  tranf¬ 
mitted,  red. 

For,  the  rays  were  coloured  before  any  feparation  ;  and  by  how 
much  they  are  the  more  refrangible,  by  fo  much  they  are  the 
more  eafily  reflected  ;  and  by  that  means  are  feparated. 

7°.  If  two  hollow  prifms,  the  one  filled  with  a  blue  fluid,  the 
other  with  a  red  one,  be  joined  together,  they  will  be  opake  3 
though  each,  apart,  be  tranfparent. 
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me  one  trammitcing  none  but  blue  rays,  and  the  0th 
none  but  red  ones;  the  two  together  will  tranfinit  none  atalf 
8°.  All  natural  bodies,  efpecially  white  ones,  viewed  throush'a 
prifm  held  to  the  eye,  appear  fimbriated,  or  bordered,  on  one 
fide  with  red  and  yellow,  and  on  the  other  with  blue  and  violet 
For,  thofe  fimbriae  are  the  extremes  of  entire  images,  which 
the  rays  of  any  kind,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  refraCted  would 
exhibit,  nearer,  or  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  real  nlace  of 
the  cbjeCt.  v 

9°.  If  two  prifms  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  red  of  the  one,  and  the 
purple  of  the  other  meet  together,  in  a  paper  fit  for  the  purpofe 
incompaffed  with  darknefs;  the  image  will  appear  pale:  and  if 
viewed  through  a  third  prifm,  held  to  the  eye  at  a  proper  diftance 
it  will  appear  double ;  the  one  red,  the  other  purple. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  powders,  the  one  perfedly  red,  the  other 
blue,  be  mixed  ;  any  little  body  covered  pretty  deeply  with  this 
mixture,  and  viewed  through  a  prifm  held  to  the  eye,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  double  image,  the  one  red,  and  the  other  blue :  in  re¬ 
gard,  the  red  and  purple  of  blue  rays,  are  feparated  by  their  un¬ 
equal  refraCtion.  J 

10°.  If  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  a  convex  lens,  be  received 
on  a  paper  ere  they  meet  in  a  focus  ;  the  confines  or  boundary  of 
light  and  ftiadow  will  appear  tinged  with  a  red  Colour :  but  if 
they  be  received  beyond  the  focus,  with  a  blue  one. 

Becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  red  rays,  being  fomewhat  more 
refraCted,  are  the  higher ;  but,  in  the  fecond,  after  decuffation 
in  the  focus,  the  blue  ones. 


ii°.  If  the  rays  about  to  pafs  through  either  fide  of  the  pupilla, 
be  intercepted  by  the  interpofition  of  any  opake  body  near  the 
eye ;  the  extremes  of  bodies,  placed  as  if  viewed  through  a  prifm, 
will  appear  tinged  with  Colours ;  though  thofe  not  very  vivid. 

For  then,  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  reft  of  the  pupil,  will 
be  feparated  by  refraaion  into  Colours ;  without  being  diluted 
with  the  admixture  of  the  intercepted  rays,  which  would  bere- 
fraaed  in  a  different  manner. — And  hence  it  is,  that  a  body  view-* 
ed  through  a  paper  pierced  with  two  holes,  appears  double,  and 
alfo  tinged  with  Colours. 

Colours  of  thin  lamina,  or  plates. — As  rays  of  different  Colours  are 
feparated  by  the  refraCtion  of  prifms,  and  other  thick  bodies ;  fo 
are  they  feparated,  though  in  a  different  manner,  in  the  thin  ' 
lamellae,  or  plates  of  any  pellucid  matter,  v.  gr.  the  bubbles  raifed 
in  water,  thickened  by  foap,  &c.  For  all  lamellae,  under  a  de-  ^ 
terminate  thicknefs,  tranfmit  rays  of  all  Colours,  without  reflect¬ 
ing  any  at  all :  but,  as  they  increafe  in  thicknefs,  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  they  begin  to  reflea,  firff,  blue  rays  ;  then,  in  or- 
der,  green,  yellow  and  red,  all  pure :  then,  again,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  red,  more  and  more  mixed  and  diluted  ;  till,  at  length* 
arriving  at  a  certain  thicknefs,  they  reflea  rays  of  all  Colours 
perfeaiy  intermixed,  viz.  white. 

But,  in  whatfoever  part  a  {lender  lamella  refleas  any  one  Colour 
v.  gr.  blue  ;  in  that  part  it  always  tranfmits  the  oppofite  Colour 
v.  gr.  red,  or  yellow. 

It  is  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  difference  of  Colour  of  a 
plate  does  not  depend  on  the  medium  that  incompaffes  it ;  but 
the  degrees  of  vividnefs  does  :  coteris  paribus,  the  Colour  will  be 
more  vivid,  if  the  denfer  medium  be  incompaffed  with  the  rarer. 

A  plate,  c ceteris  paribus,  refleas  more  light  as  it  is  thinner  ;  as 
far  as  a  certain  degree  of  thinnefs,  beyond  which  it  refleas’  no 
light  at  all. 


In  plates  whofe  thickneffes  increafe  in  the  arithmetical  proportion 
of  the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  If  the  firft,  or  thin- 
neft,  reflea  any  homogeneal  ray,  the  fecond  will  tranfmit  if 
the  third,  again,  will  reflea  it :  and  thus  is  the  fame  ray  alter¬ 
nately  refleaed  and  tranfmitted ;  i.  e.  the  plates  correfponding  to 
the  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  fcfc.  will  reflea  the  fame  rays  that 
thofe  correfponding  to  the  even  ones,  2,  4,  6,  8,  OV.  tranfmit. 
Hence,  an  homogeneous  colour  in  a  plate,  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firjl 
order,  if  the  plate  reflea  all  the  rays  of  that  colour.  In  a  plate 
whofe  thinnefs  is  triple  the  firff,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond  order: 
in  another,  whofe  thinnefs  is  five  times  that  of  the  firft,  it  is  faid 
to  be  of  the  third  order,  tdc. 

A  Colour  of  the  firft  order  is  the  moft  vivid  of  any  ;  and  fuccef- 
fively,  the  vividnefs  of  the  Colour  increafes,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
order  increafes :  the  more  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  is  increafed, 
the  more  Colours  it  refleas ;  and  thofe  of  more  different  orders. 
In  fome  plates,  the  Colour  will  vary  as  the  pofltion  of  the  eye 
varies ;  in  others  it  is  permanent. 

Colours  of  natural  bodies.  Bodies  only  appear  of  different  colours, 
as  their  furfaces  are  difpofed  to  reflea  rays  of  this  or  that  Colour 
alone ;  or  of  this  or  that  Colour  more  abundantly  than  any  other : 
hence  bodies  appear  of  that  Colour  which  arifes  from  the  mixture 
of  the  refleaed  rays.  See  Body. 

All  natural  bodies  confift  of  very  thin,  tranfparent  lamelke ; 
which,  if  they  be  fo  difpofed,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  that 
there  happen  no  refkaions  or  refraaions  in  their  interfaces,  thofe 
bodies  become  pellucid,  or  tranfparent :  but  if  their  intervals  be 
fo  large,  and  thofe  filled  with  fuch  matter  ;  or,  fo  empty,  (with 
regard  to  the  denfity  of  the  parts  themfelves)  as  that  there  hap¬ 
pen  a  number  of  refkaions  and  refraaions  within  the  body ;  the 
body,  in  that  cafe,  becomes  opake.  See  Transparency,  and 
Opacity. 

The  rays  which  are  not  refleaed  from  an  opake  body,  penetrate 
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into  it;  and  there,  fuffering  innumerable  reflexions  and  refra&i- 
ons,  at  length  unite  themfelves  to  the  particles  of  the  body  it- 
felf. 

Hence,  an  opake  body  grows  hot  the  fooner,  as  it  reflects  light 
lels  copioufly  :  whence,  we  fee  why  a  white  body,  which  reflects 
almoft  all  the  rays  that  ftrike  upon  it,  heats  much  more  flowly 
than  a  black  one,  which  reflects  fcarce  any.  See  Heat, 
Blackness,  &c. 

Xo  determine  that  conftitution  of  the  furface  of  bodies  whereon 
their  Colour  depends ;  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  fmalleft  cor- 
pufcles,  or  firft  particles  whereof  furfaces  are  made  up,  are  moft 
thin  and  tranfparent,  and  feparated  by  a  medium  of  a  different 
denfity  from  the  particles  themfelves.  In  the  furface,  then,  o' 
every  coloured  body,  are  innumerable  fmaller  thin  plates,  corre- 
fponding  to  thofe  of  bubbles :  wherefore,  what  has  been  obfer¬ 
ved  of  thofe,  may  be  underftood  of  thefe. 

Hence  we  gather,  that  the  colour  of  a  body  depends  on  the  den- 
lty  and  thicknels  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  between  the  pores  of 
the  furface.  that  the  Colour  is  more  vivid  and  homogeneous,  as  the 
parts  are  thinner ;  that  cater  is  paribus ,  the  (aid  parts  are  the 
thickeft  when  the  body  is  red  ;  and  the  thinned:  when  violet : 
that  the  parts  of  bodies  are  ufually  much  denfer  than  the  medium 
contained  in  their  interftices  ;  but  that  in  the  tails  of  peacocks, 
in  fome  filks,  and  generally,  in  all  bodies  whofe  Colour  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  of  the  eye,  it  is  lets  :  and  that  the  Colour 
of  a  body  is  lels  vivid  to  the  eye,  as  it  has  a  denfer  medium  with¬ 
in  its  pores. 

Now,  of  the  feveral  opake  bodies,  thofe  confiding  of  the  thinried 
lamellae  are  black  ;  thole  confiding  either  of  the  thicked  lamellae, 
or  of  lamellae  very  different  from  each  other  in  thicknels,  and  on 
that  account  fitted  to  reflect  all  Colours ,  as  the  froth  of  water,  &c. 
are  white  .  thofe,  again,  confiding  of  lamella,  mod  of  which 
are  of  fome  intermediate  thicknefs,  are  blue,  green,  yellow,  or 
ted ;  inafmuch  as  they  refledf  the  rays  of  that  particular  Colour , 
much  more  copioully  than  that  of  any  other  Colour ;  mod  of 
which  lad  they  either  ablbrb  and  extinguilh,  and  intercepting 
them,  or  elfe  tranfmit. 

Hence  it  is,  that  fome  liquors,  v.  gr.  an  infufion  of  lignum  ne- 
phriticum,  appear  red,  or  yellow,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light; 
and  blue  by  tranfmitted  light :  and  gold  leaves  yellow  in  the  for¬ 
mer  circumdances,  but  green  or  blue  in  the  latter. 

Xo  this  may  be  added,  that  fome  of  the  powders  ufed  by  painters, 
have  their  Colour  changed  by  being  very  finely  ground ;  which 
mud  be  occafioned  by  the  comminution  or  breaking  of  their  fmall 
parts  into  others  dill  (mailer ;  jud  as  a  lamella  has  its  Colour  al¬ 
tered,  by  altering  its  thicknels. 

In  fine,  thole  old  phaenomenaarifing  from  the  mixture  of  liquors 
of  different  Colours,  can  no  way  be  better  accounted  for,  than  from 
the  various  actions  of  the  faline,  &c.  corpufcles  of  one  liquor, 
with  the  coloured  corpufcles  of  another  :  if  they  unite,  the  mafs 
will  either  fwell  or  fhrink,  and  thereby  its  denfity  will  be  altered ; 
if  they  ferment,  the  fize  of  the  particles  may  be  diminilhed,  and 
thereby  coloured  liquors  may  become  tranfparent :  if  they  coagu¬ 
late,  an  opake  liquor  may  be  produced  of  two  tranfparent  ones. 
Hence,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why  a  coloured  liquid,  in  a  glafs  of  a  co¬ 
nical  figure,  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  a 
different  Colour  in  different  parts  of  the  veffel  ;  there  being  more 
and  more  rays  intercepted,  as  they  pafs  through  a  longer  or  a 
Ihorter  fe&ion  of  the  veffel :  till,  at  the  bafe,  they  are  all  inter¬ 
cepted  ;  and  none  feen  but  thofe  reflected. 

From  the  various  Colours  of  natural  bodies,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ob¬ 
serves,  the  bignels  of  their  component  parts  may  be  edimated  : 
for  that  the  parts  of  bodies  do  properly  exhibit  the  fame  Colour 
with  a  lamella  of  equal  thicknefs,  provided  the  denfity  in  both 
be  the  fame.  See  Body,  Particle,  &c. 

For  the  diJlinSl  properties ,  &c.  of  the  Jeveral  Colours.  See 
Black,  White,  Blue  &c.  fee  alfo  Rainbow,  &c. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs,  and  to  the 
teints  produced  by  thofe  drugs,  varioufly  mixed  and  applied. 

Xhe  principal  Colours  ufed  by  painters,  are  red,  and  white  lead 
or  cerufs  ;  yellow  okers ;  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  as  umber,  &c. 
befide  orpiment,  black  fead,  cinnabar,  gambooch,  lake,  vice, 
verdeter,  indigo,  vermillion,  verdegieafe,  ivory,  black  bidre, 
lampblack,  fmalt,  ultramarine,  and  carmine ;  each  of  which, 
with  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  their  ufes,  &c.  fee  under 
their  ref pe&ive  heads.  Lead,  Ceruss,  Cinnabar,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Ultramarine,  &c. 

Of  thefe  Colours ,  fome  are  ufed  ground  in  oil,  others  only  in  fref- 
co,  others  in  water,  and  others  for  mignature.  See  Fresco 
and  Mignature  ;  fee  alfo  Painting,  Colouring,  &c. 

Darky  and  light  Colours.  Under  thefe  two  claffes,  the  painters 
reduce  all  the  Colours  they  ufe :  under  light  Colours  are  compre¬ 
hended  white,  and  all  thofe  which  approach  neared  it ;  and  un¬ 
der  dark  Colours ,  black,  and  all  thofe  which  are  obfcure  and 
earthy,  as  urfiber,  bidre,  &c. 

Simple  and  mineral  Colours,  is  another  divifion  among  the  pain¬ 
ters  :  under  fimple  Colours ,  they  range  all  thofe  ufed  by  limners, 
illuminers,  Cfc.  extracted  from  vegetables ;  and  which  will  not 
bear  the  fire  :  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  of  French  berries, 
tffr.  lacca,  and  other  tinctures  extracted  from  flowers.  Xhe  red 
are  mineraly  drawn  from  metals,  Cfc..  and  able  to  bear  the  fire  : 
thefe  alone  are  ufed  in  enamelling.  See  Enamelling. 
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Changeable  and  permanent  Colours,  is  another  divifion  of  Colours : 
by  changeable y  are  meant  thofe  which  depend  on  the  fituation  of 
objects  with  regard  to  the  eye ;  as  that  of  taffetas,  of  a  pigeon’s 
heck,  ifc.  See  EvAnid. — Xhe  lad,  however,  being  atten¬ 
tively  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  each  fibre  of  the  feathers  ap¬ 
pears  compofed  of  feveral  little  fquares,  alternately  red  and  green ; 
lo  that  they  are  really  fixed  colours. 

Kirchir  fays,  that  the  changeable  Colours  obferved  in  the  win^s  of 
pigeons,  peacocks,  &c.  arife  from  the  feathers  being  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  figure  refembling  a  prifm ;  and  confequently  the  light’s 
being  differently  refra&ed  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fixed  and  permanent  Colours ,  are  not  exhibited  by  refra&ion,  but 
reflection. 

M.  Mariotte  obferves,  that  there  are  two  different  gradations,  or 
leries  s  of  Colours y  from  white  to  black ;  the  one  white,  yellow, 
red,  and  black ;  the  other,  white,  blue,  violet,  and  black.  See 
Painting. 

Local  Colours.  See  the  article  Local. 

Water  Colours.  See  the  article  Water. 

Colour,  in  dying. -Xhere are  five  fimple,  primary,  ormother- 
coloursy  ufed  by  the  dyers;  from  the  mixture  whereof  all  the 
,  are  formed  :  thefe  are  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown. 
Re  ’  CaCb  °fwilick  fee  under  their  proper  head.  Blue, 

Of  thefe  Colours,  varioufly  mixed  and  combined,  they  form  the 
o  lowing  Colours',  panfy ,  blue ,  red:  from  the  mixture  of  blue 
are  formed  amaranth ,  violet ,  and  panfy:  from  the 
or  I  T  °f  b  ;UC  and  enmfon-red,  are  formed  the  columbine. 

It  Tmfond  amaranth>  Panfy >  and  crimf on-violet. 

y  be  obferved,  that  they  give  the  name  crimfon ,  to  all  Co- 
made  with  cochineel.  See  Crimson,  Cochineel,  GY. 
blue,  and  red  madder,  they  hkewife  make  purple,  pepper- 
cohur,  tan -colour,  and  dry  rofe.  The  fame  bine,  with  red  Mf  in 
gram,  makes  amaranth,  tan-clour,  and  dry  rofe.  Blue,  and  half 

^  -7  roL  a  W* 

Blue  and  ydhw  Thefe  two  Colours,  mixed  together,  compofe  a 

yellow, green,  ffnng  green,  graft  green,  laurel  green,  brown  green 

Se  SThAaS,lfd  PamtSr“">  Cabbage  green', 

Thefe  three  la  ft  Colours  are  to  be  lefs  boiled  thaf  the 

Note,  with  regard  to  green,  there  is  no  Ingredient  or  dru»  in 

Etu‘ yyprown.  Thefe  two  Colours  are  never  mixed  alone  •  but 

form  feveral  cZn.  ^  ^  °f  “  COchinee,> 

Red  and  yellow.  All  the  (hades  compofed  of  thefe  two  Colours  as 

fl'Z  W '  a“n’'a'  Tr'S7p  °rmZe>  nacarat,  granat-flmcr,  flame- 
colour,  tic.  are  made  w.th  yellow,  and  red  of  madder  Set 
being  lefs  proper,  as  well  as  too  dear  ’ 

chehfZZ  P(  T"  tW°C°b“r‘  f°™ed  annum, n-colour, 
madden  ^  ^  W’  and  eVen  furPl‘  >  if  the  red  be  that  of 

Klhattml  h-mm  The  Colours  formed  from  thefe  two  are  all  the 
mades  of femlle-morts,  and  hair-colours 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  we  fay,  there  are  no  Clour,  or 

can  be  made  Xl  mixtures;  it  is  not  that  none 

n  be  made  j  but  only  that  they  are  more  eafily  formed  from 

the  mixture  of  other  Colours .  See  Dying. 

Colour  Wine.  Seethe  article  Wine. 

Colour  in  heraldry.— Xhe  Colours  generally  ufed  in  heraldry,  are 
ed  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple ;  which,  by  the  learned  in 
that  fcience  are  called  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert ,  or  finable,  and 
purpure  Tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguin,  are  not  fo  common 
See  each  Colour  under  its  proper  article  Gules,  Azure  Vert’ 
SlNOPLE,  GY.  ’ 

As  to  yell°w  and  white,  called  or  and  argent ,  they  are  metals, 
not  Colours.  See  Or,  and  Argent.  ^ 


Xhefe  Colours  and  metals  are  fometimes  alfo  expreffed  in  blazon 
by  the  names  of  precious  Hones ;  and  fometimes  by  thofe  of  nh 
nets,  or  ftars— ‘ Thus,  or  is  called^/,  and  topaz;  argent  hna 

S  ’aT"’  *fruby  *  PPiter,  and  fapphire  ' 

fable,  fatum,  and  diamond,  vert,  venus,  and  emerald-,  pmoure' 

mercury,  and  amethji ;  tenne,  the  dragon' s-bead,  and  LLb' 
and  fanguin,  the  dragon  s-tail,  and  fardonix.  See  Sol  PplT/ 
Saturn,  &c.  * 

It  is  a  general  and  fundamental  rule  in  blazon,  not  to  olare  Crl 
upon  Colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal.  Xhat  the  field  K  r 
a  Colour,  the  bearing  mull  be  of  a  metal :  though  this  rule  on 
feme  occafions,  and  in  fome  circumftances,  is  difnenfed  Jrh  ^ 

Z  the  n 

animals  tongues,  claws,  horns,  &c.  In  which  cafesrT1^ 

be  on  Colour,  and  metal  on  metal,  without  falfe  hr-  C.°J°urm*y 

Oenomaus  is  faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  difl-’  A  e  a  dl7- 

to  diftinguilh  the  quadrille  of  “on nh  d'ftina‘on  ^  Colours, 

games:  the  green  fol  thofe  who  “refalreTthe 

blue  for  thofe  who  reptefented  the  fea  See  Fact, on"  ’C 

EEL  them- 

%  H  h  *  * 

and 
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and  were  the  fymbol  of  fome  paffion,  or  quality.— Hence  a  o 
the  origin  of  Colours  in  liveries.  See  Livery. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners,  flags,  e aligns, 
&c.  of  all  kinds,  bore  in  an  army,  a  fleet,  or  the  like,  bee 
Flag,  Standard,  Ensign,  &c. 

Field-Colours.  See  the  article  Field. 

Colours,  are  alfo  ufed  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  to 
diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebrated  therein- 
In  the  Latin  church  are  only  regularly  admitted  five  Colours ,  viz. 
white ,  red,  green,  violet,  and  black:  the  white  for  the  myfteries  of 
our  Saviour,  the  feafts  of  the  virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints, 
and  confeflbrs ;  the  red  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnities  of  the 
holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs  ;  green  for 
the  time  between  pentecoft  and  advent,  and  from  epiphany  to 
feptuagefima ;  violet  in  advent,  chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations, 
and  in  votive  maftes  in  time  of  war  :  laftly,  black  for  the  dead, 
and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging.  Cloths  of  gold  and  hlver, 
and  embroideries,  ferve  indifferently  for  all  folemnities. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  Colours  is  almoft  obliterated,  as 
well  as  among  us :  red,  among  them,  was  the  colour  lor  chriftmas 
and  the  dead ;  as  black  is  ftill  for  the  laft  amongft  us.  See 
Mourning. 

Colour,  in  law,  is  a  probable,  or  plauftble  plea ;  though  in  reality 
falfe  at  bottom  ;  and  only  calculated  to  draw  the  trial  of  the  caufe 
from  the  jury  to  the  judge.  See  Pretext. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  in  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  for  taking  away  the  plain¬ 
tiff  s  beaftf,  the  defendant  urges,  that  before  the  plaintiff  had  any 
intereft  in  them,  he  himfelf  was  poffeffed  of  them,  as  his  proper 
goods  ;  and  delivered  them  to  A.  B.  to  deliver  to  him  again,  when, 
Cf c.  and  A.  B.  gave  them  to  the  plaintiff :  and  the  plaintiff,  fup- 
pofing  the  property  to  be  in  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  took 
them  ;  and  the  defendant  took  them  again  from  the  plaintiff ; 
whereupon  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action. — This  is  a  good  colour , 
and  even  a  good  plea.  Dodt.  and  Stud. 

Colour  of  office ,  is  when  fome  unjuft  adtion  is  done,  under  coun¬ 
tenance  of  office,  or  authority.  See  Office. 

To  Colour  Jlr angers  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  allows  a  foreigner 
to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his  name.  See  Alien. 

Colourabi.e  Title.  See  the  article  Title. 

COLOURING,  in  painting,  the  manner  of  applying,  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  colours  of  a  pidlure ;  or  the  mixture  of  lights  and 
Ihadows,  formed  by  the  various  colours,  employed  in  a  painting. 
See  Clair-obscure. 

The  Colouring  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  painting.  M. 
Felibein  divides  the  painter’s  art  into  three  parts  ;  the  defign,  the 
compofttion,  and  the  Colouring.  The  Colouring  ftrikes  the  moft  ; 
but  among  matters  it  always  gives  place  to  exadtnefs  of  defign. 
See  Painting. 

De  Piles  obferves,  that  the  word  Colouring,  in  its  confined  fenfe, 
is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  hiftory-piece ;  fcarce  at  all  to  landskip. 
He  adds,  that  the  term  Colouring  relates  more  immediately  to  the 
carnations  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  Colouring,  in  its  general  fenfe,  takes  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  nature  and  union  of  Colours-,  their  agreement,  or  antipathy; 
how  to  ufe  them  to  advantage  in  light  and  fhadow,  foas  to  fhew 
a  relievo  in  the  figures,  and  a  finking  of  the  ground :  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  aerial  perfpeclive,  i.  e.  the  diminution  of  colours  by 
means  of  the  interpofition  of  air  ;  the  various  accidents  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  luminary  and  the  medium ;  the  different  lights, 
both  of  the  bodies  illuminating  and  illuminated  ;  their  reflections, 
fhadows,  different  views,  with  regard  either  to  the  pofition  of  the 
eye,  or  the  objedt :  what  produces  ftrength,  boldnefs,  fweetnefs, 
&c.  in  paintings  well  coloured  :  the  various  manners  of  Colour¬ 
ing,  both  in  figures,  landskips,  &c. 

Dottrine  ^Colouring.  Colours  are  confidered,  either  in  refpedt 
of  their  ufe,  or  their  ceconomy  and  difpofition. 
i ft,  With  regard  to  their  ufe.  They  are  either  in  oil,  or  water: 
thofe  in  oil,  again,  may  either  be  confidered  with  a  view  to  their 
preparation,  or  application. 

In  the  preparation  of  oil  colours,  care  mull  be  taken  that  they  be 
ground  fine  ;  that  in  putting  them  on  the  pallet,  thofe  which  will 
not  dry  of  themfelves,  be  mixed  with  oil,  or  other  dryers ;  and 
that  the  tinged  colours  be  mixed  in  as  fmall  quantities  as  pofli- 
ble. 

For  their  application ,  it  is  confider’d  either  with  regard  to  the 
kinds  of  painting,  in  works  of  various  colours,  or  in  thofe  of  one 
fingle  colour. 

for  the  firjl :  in  the  larger  pieces,  the  colours  are  either  laid  on 
full,  fo  as  they  may  be  impafted,  or  incorporated  together,  which 
makes  them  hold  the  more  firmly. 

Or  elfe  they  mix  thofe  more  agreeable  ones,  which  dry  too  hard, 
and  too  haftily,  with  a  little  colour,  and  the  cleared:  of  the  oil : 
but,  in  both  cafes,  the  colours  are  to  be  laid  on  ftrong  at  firft ; 
it  being  eafy  to  weaken  thofe  that  are  to  be  thruft  back,  and  to 
heighten  the  others :  the  touches  to  be  bold,  by  the  condudt  of 
a  free  and  fteady  pencil ;  that  the  work  may  appear  the  moft 
nnifhed  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  the  figures  animated  with  life 
and  fpirit. 

For  glazed  colours,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  under-colour  be 
painted  ftrong,  and  that  it  be  a  body-colour,  and  laid  fmooth. 

In  fimfhed  woiks,  which  are  to  be  viewed  near  at  hand,  they 
proceed,  either  by  applying  each  colour  in  its  place ;  preferving 
their  purity,  without  fretting  or  tormenting  them,  but  fweetly 


foftening  off  their  extremities :  or  by  filling  up  all  the  great  parts 
with  one  fingle  colour  ;  and  laying  the  other  colours,  which  are 
to  form  the  little  things,  upon  it :  which  is  the  more  expeditious 
way,  but  more  apt  to  decay. 

For  the  fecond :  the  kinds  of  pidtures  in  one  colour  are  two, 
vi.  camieux,  where  the  degradations  of  colours  of  objedls  afar 
off,  are  ufually  managed  by  lights,  as  with  crayons ;  and  baffo* 
relievo ,  which  is  an  imitation  of  fculpture,  of  whatfoever  matter 
and  colour :  in  both  thefe,  the  colours  are  wrought  dry.  See 
Camieux,  &c.  b 

For  water-colours ,  they  are  wrought  various  ways  ;  viz.  in  di- 
Jtemper ,  where  the  colours  are  prepared  in  fize  ;  which  method 
is  ufed  on  all  kinds  of  matter :  in  frefco,  or  painting  on  frefih  mor¬ 
tar  ;  where  the  colouring  muft  be  quick,  that  the  matter  dry  not; 
and  with  much  care  and  neatnefs,  laying  each  colour  in  its  place* 
and  intermingling  them  by  parcels :  in  agouache ,  where  the  co¬ 
lours  are  mixed  with  gum,  and  the  pencil  dragged ;  as  in  paint 
and  waihings  :  in  miniature f  for  fmall  and  delicate  works ;  where 
the  colours  are  to  be  very  fine  and  clean,  mixed  with  gums 
and  wrought  in  dots  or  points.  Sec  Distemper,  Minia¬ 
ture,  -tdc. 

But  in  all  the  kinds  of  painting,  both  in  oil  and  diftemper,  efpe- 
cially  the  iatter,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  defign  be  fixed  and 
all  tiie  parts  marked  out,  ere  any  colours  be  applied. 

For  the  2rt  part  of  colouring,  or  the  ceconomy  and  difpenfing  there- ' 
of  in  paintings ;  regard  is  either  had,  firft,  to  the  qualities  of  the 
colours,  to  appropriate  them  according  to  their  value  and  agree¬ 
ment  :  or,  fecondly,  to  their  efieef,  in  the  union  and  ceconomy 
of  the  work. 

For  the  qualities,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  white  reprefents  light, 
and  gives  the  brisknefs  and  heightening  ;  black,  on  the  contrary, 
like  darknefs,  obfeures  and  effaces  the  objedts  :  again,  black  fets 
off  the  light  parts ;  and  by  that  they  ferve  each  other  to  loofen 
the  objedts.  A  proper  choice  to  be  made  of  colours,  and  the  too 
much  charged  manner  to  be  avoided ;  both  in  carnations,  where 
red  colours  are  not  to  be  affedted,  as  rather  refembling  the  flefh 
when  flead  than  the  skin ;  and  all  bright  glowing  colours  :  the 
skin,  how  delicate  foever,  being  always  of  a  down  colour.  In 
the  drapery,  where  the  painter  has  his  whole  ftock  of  colours  to 
chufe  out  of,  to  procure  a  good  effedt ;  and  in  the  landskip,  to 
difpofe  thofe  colours  near  one  another,  which  mutually  affift  and 
raife  each  other’s  force  and  brisknefs ;  as  red  and  green,  yellow 
and  blue. 

To  manage  them  fo,  as  that  they  be  accommodated  to  the  ef- 
fedfs  of  the  great  parts  of  light  and  colour :  that  the  ftrong  colours 
lead  to  the  foft  ones,  and  make  them  more  looked  at ;  bringing 
them  forwards,  or  keeping  them  back,  according  to  the  fituation  ‘ 
and  the  degree  of  force  required. 

For  the  effedls  of  colours ,  they  either  regard  the  union,  or  the 
ceconomy:  with  refpedi  to  the  firft,  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
be  laid  fo  as  to  be  fweetly  united,  under  the  brisknefs  of  fome 
principal  one  ;  that  they  participate  of  the  prevailing  light  of  the 
piece  ;  and  that  they  partake  of  each  other  by  the  communica¬ 
tion  oi  light,  and  the  help  of  refledfion. 

For  the  ceconomy  in  managing  their  degrees ,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  contraft,  or  oppofition  intervening  in  the  union  of  the  co¬ 
lours,  that  by  a  fweet  interruption,  the  brisknefs,  which  other- 
wife  fades  and  palls,  may  be  raifed :  to  the  harmony,  which  makes 
the  variety  of  colours  agree  ;  fupplying  and  fuftaining  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fome  by  the  ftrength  of  others  ;  negleaing  fome  places 
on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  a  bafts  or  repofe  to  the  fight,  and  to  en¬ 
hance  thofe  which  are  to  prevail  through  the  piece ;  to  the  degra¬ 
dation,  where,  the  better  to  proportion  the  colours  that  fall  be¬ 
hind,  fome  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  preferved  in  their  purity 
as  a  ftandard,  for  thofe  carried  afar  off  to  be  compared  by,  in  or¬ 
der  to  juftify  the  diminution:  regard  being  always  had  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  air,  which,  when  loaded  with  vapours,  weakens  the 
colours  more  than  when  clear  :  to  the  fituation  of  the  colours 
where  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  pureft  and  the  ftrongeft  be 
placed  before,  or  in  the  front  of  the  piece ;  and  that  by  their 
force,  the  compound  ones,  which  are  to  appear  at  a  diftance 
be  kept  back  ;  particularly,  the  glazed  colours  to  be  ufed  in  the 
firft  rank  :  laftly,  to  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  nature 
of  the  matters,  or  fluffs,  whether  fhining  or  dull,  opakeor  tran- 
fparent,  polifhed  or  rough.  See  Carnation,  Contrast 
Degradation,  &c. 

Colouring  and  Non-Colouring  drugs :  thus  the  dyers  diftin- 
guifh  their  materials ;  the  firft  are  applicative,  and  communicate 
their  colours  to  the  matters  boiled  in  them,  or  paffed  through 
them  ;  as  woad,  fcarlet,  grain,  cochineel,  indigo,  madder 
turmeric,  Cfr. 

The  fecond  ferve  to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  fluffs,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  to  extradt  the  colour  out  of  the  colouring  ingredients  •  as 
allum,  fait,  or  cryftal  of  tartar,  arfenic,  realgal,  lalt-petre,  com¬ 
mon  fait,  fal  armoniac,  fal  gemmae,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  bran, 

^  peafe-flour,  wheat,  ftarch,  lime,  and  afhes.  See  Dying. 
COLUMBINE,  a  kind  of  violet-colour,  called  alfo  dove-colour. 
See  Colour,  and  Dying. 

COLUMBUS. — Congregation  of  St.  Columbus  is  the  name  of  a 
congregation  of  regular  canons,  formerly  of  great  extent;  having 
under  it  an  hundred  abbies,  or  monafteries,  in  the  Britifh  iflands. 
See  Congregation,  and  Canon. 
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1  lie  principal  monaftery,  or  chief  of  the  order,  according  to 
fome,  was  at  Armagh  ;  according  to  others,  at  Londonderry  • 
others  wdl  have  it  in  the  ifland  of  Huy,  or  Hi,  or  Iona,  now 
called  Ycohnkil,  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  not  far  from  Scotland 
]  here  is  a  rule  in  lnfh  verfc,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dilated  by 
S.  Columbus  to  his  canons.  See  Rule. 

COLUMN,  m  architc&ure,  around  pillar,  made  to  fupport,  or 
adorn,  a  building.  See  Pillar,  Building,  (Ac. 

The  column  is  the  principal,  or  reigning  part  of  an  architeftonical 
order.  See  Order. 

1  he  principal  laws  and  properties  of  this  eminent  member  of 
artichedure  are  thus  deduced.-Every  fulcrum  or  fupport,  is  fo 
much  the  more  perfea  as  it  is  the  firmer,  or  carries  the  greater 
appearance  of  firmnefs:  and  hence  all  columns,  or  pillars,  ought 
to  have  their  bafe,  or  foot,  broader  than  them felves.  See  Base. 

&ain,  as  a  c)  inder  and  a  quadrangular  prifm  are  more  eafily 
removed  out  of  their  place  than  a  truncated  cone,  or  pyramid, 
on  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  altitude:  the  figure  of  columns 
ought  not  to  be  cylindrical;  nor,  that  of  a  plaifter,  pyramidial ; 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  contracted  or  diminifhed, 
j.  e.  to  grow  left  and  lefs,  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  a  truncated 
pyramid.  See  Diminution. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  the  loweft  parts  of  columns  ought  to  be  cy¬ 
lindrical,  that  of  pilafters  pyramidial:  hence,  again,  as  columns 
are  more  firm,  if  their  diameter  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
their  height,  than  if  it  bore  a  lefs:  the  greater  ratio  is  to  be  cho- 
fen,  where  a  large  weight  is  to  be  lirflained  ;  and  lefs  where  a 
Jeffer.  Further,  as  the  defign  of  a  column  is  to  fupport  a  weight 
jt  mult  never  be  fuppofed  without  an  entablature:  though  a  cotumn 
railed  on  an  eminent  place,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  to  fear  its  being- 
thruft  out  of  its  place,  needs  no  pedeftal.  See  Entablature 
and  Pedestal.  ’ 

The  entire  column,  in  each  order,  is  compofed  of  three  principal 
parts,  the  bafe,  the  Jhaft,  and  the  capital.  See  the  proportions  of 
each  under  its  refpecftive  head,  Capital,  (Ac. 

Each  of  thefe  parts,  again,  is  fubdiv.ded  into  a  great  number  of 
Idler,  called  members ,  ox  mouldings:  fome  whereof  are  effential 
and  found  in  all  columns ;  others  are  only  accidental,  and  found 
in  particular  orders.  See  IVIoulding,  Ornament,  (Ac 
Columns  are  different,  according  to  the  feveral  orders  they  are 
ufed  in;  and  likewife,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  order,  but 
alfo  to  their  matter,  conftrudion,  form,  difpofition,  and  ufe 
• — With  regard  to  order  we  have  the 

Tufcan  Column,  the  fhorteft,  and  moft  fimpleof  all  the  columns 
See  Tuscan. 

Its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  and  Vignola,  is  fe- 
ven  diameters,  or  fourteen  modules ;  according  to&  Scamozzi, 
fifteen  modules  ;  to  De  Lorme,  twelve;  to  Trajan’s  column,  fix- 
teen.  —Its  diminution,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  one  fourth  of 
the  diameter;  according  to  Vignola,  a  fifth;  and  according  to 
Trajan \  column,  a  ninth.— Its  feveral  parts,  mouldings,  (Ac.  fee 
under  their  proper  heads.  And  the  entire  figure,  fee  reprefented 
in  Tab.  Architecture ,  fig.  24. 

Doric  Column,  is  fomewhat  more  delicate:  its  fhaft  is  adorned 
with  flutings:  its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  from  four¬ 
teen  to  fifteen  modules;  to  Scamozzi,  feventeen ;  to  ViVnola, 
fixteen  ;  in  the  Colifeum,  nineteen  ;  in  the  theatre  of  Marcel- 
■  lus,  fifteen  two  thirds. — Its  diminution,  according  to  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  twelve  minutes;  to  the  Colifeum,  four  minutes 
and  a  half.  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  28.  fee  alfo  the  article 
Doric. 

Ionic  Column,  is  more  delicate  Hill :  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  by  the  volute  in  its  capital;  and  by  its  bafe.  See  Volute. 

Its  height,  according  to  Palladio,  is  feventeen  modules  one  third ; 
according  to  Vignola,  eighteen.— Its  diminution,  in  the  temple 
of  concord,  ten  minutes  and  a  half;  of  fortuna  virilis,  fevenand 
a  half;  colifeum  ten  minutes.  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  22.  fee 
alfo  Ionic.  J 

Corinthian  Column,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  delicate  of  all  thera- 
lumns.— Its  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  and  with 
caulicoles ;  whence  fpring  out  little  volutes.  See  Corinthian 
and  Caulicole. 

Its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  and  many  remains  of  antique 
porticos,  temples,  (Ac.  is  nineten  modules;  according  to  Serlio, 
eighteen;  to  the  colifeum,  17.17;  to  the  three  columns  in  the 

campo  vaccino,  twenty;  the  bafilica  of  Antoninus,  twenty. _ 

Its  diminution,  according  to  the  temple  of  peace,  fix  minutes  and 
a  half ;  the  pantheon,  fix  one  eighth ;  temples  of  Sibyl  and  Fau- 
ftina,  eight;  Conftantine’s  arch,  feven;  portico  of  Septimius, 
feven  and  a  half.  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  26. 

Compofite  Column,  has  two  rows  of  leaves  in  its  capital,  like  the 
Corinthian;  and  angular  volutes,  like  the  Ionic.  See  Composite. 

Its  height,  according  to  Vignola,  and  the  arch  of  Titus,  is  twenty 
modules;  to  Scamozzi,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  nineteen  and 
a  half ;  the  arch  of  Septimius,  19.09. — Its  diminution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Titus’s  and  Septimius’s  arches,  feven  minutes;  baths  of 
Diocletian,  eleven  minutes  one  third ;  temple  of  Bacchus,  fix  and 
a  half.  See  Tab.  Architecture ,  fig.  30. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  there  feems  more  of  caprice  than 
reafon  in  that  diverfity  found  in  the  heights  of  columns  of  the 
fame  order,  in  different  authors ;  each  of  whom  frequently  takes 
the  liberty  of  difpenfing  with  his  own  rules.— Vitruvius,  for  in- 


ftance,  makes  the  Doric  columns  of  temples,  fhorter  than  thofe 
Of  porticos  behind  theatres;  Palladio  gives  a  greater  height  to 
columns  ftanding  on  pedeftals,  than  to  thofe  which  have  none ; 
and  Serlio  makes  his  column  a  third  fliorter,  when  infulate,  or  de¬ 
tached,  than  when  contiguous  to  a  wall. 

But  notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  height  in  columns  of  the 
fame  order  in  different  authors,  they  ftill  bear  a  like  proportion 
in  the  feveral  orders  compared  with  each  other;  by  which  they 
go  increafing,  as  the  orders  are  lefs  maflive. 

But  this  augmentation  is  greater  in  fome  ordonnances  than  in  o- 
thers;  for  in  the  antique  it  is  but  of  five  modules,  or  femidiame- 
ters,  for  the  five  orders:  the  fhorteft  column,  viz.  the  Tufcan,  be- 
ing  fifteen  modules ;  and  thelongeft,  the  Compofite,  twenty.  In 
Vitruvius,  this  increafe  is  alfo  of  five  modules;  but  commences 
from  fourteen  modules,  and  ends  at  nineteen.  The  moderns  ufu- 
ally  make  it  greater:  Scamozzi  makes  it  five  modules  and  a  half; 
Palladio  and  Serlio,  fix. 

From  the  feveral  proportions  of  columns  aligned,  by  feveral  authors, 
M.  Perrault  has  drawn  a  new  one  ;  which  is  a  mean,  between 
the  extremes  of  the  reft. — Thus,  he  makes  the  Tufcan  column 
fourteen  modules  two  thirds;  which  is  a  kind  of  mean  between 
the  Tufcan  of  Vitruvius,  fourteen,  and  that  of  Trajan’s  column, 
eighteen :  the  height  of  the  Doric  column  he  makes  fixteen  mo¬ 
dules;  which  is  a  mean  between  the  fourteen  of  Vitruvius,  and 
the  nineteen  of  the  colifeum  :  the  Ionic  he  makes  feventeen  mo¬ 
dules  one  third;  which  is  a  mean  between  the  fixteen  of  Serlio, 
and  the  nineteen  of  colifeum:  the  Corinthian  column  he  makes 
eighteen  modules  two  thirds ;  as  being  a  medium  between  the  fix- 
teen  modules  fix  minutes  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the 
twenty  modules  fix  minutes  of  the  three  columns  of  the  Roman 
forum:  laftly,  the  Compofite  column,  by  the  fame  rule,  he  makes 
twenty  modules;  that  height  being  a  mean  between  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 

Indeed,  the  rule  he  proceeds  by  feems  very  reafonable?  viz.  that 
the  progreffional  advance  of  each  column  in  the  different  orders  be 
equal;  fo  that  having  fettled  the  whole  progreffion,  from  the 
Tufcan  to  the  Compofite,  at  five  modules  ten  minutes;  this  be¬ 
ing  a  mean  between  the  five  modules  of  the  antique,  and  the  five 
and  a  half  of  the  moderns;  he  divides  this  fum,  which  is  160  mi¬ 
nutes,  into  four  equal  parts,  giving  forty  minutes  to  the  progref¬ 
fion  of  each  order:  this  makes  theTulcan  column  fourteen  mo¬ 
dules  twenty  minutes;  the  Doric  becomes  fixteen,  the  Ionic  fe¬ 
venteen  ten  minutes,  the  Corinthian  eighteen  twenty  minutes 
and  the  Compofite  twenty  modules.  See  Proportion  andDi- 

AMETER. 

For  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  each  order  of  columns,  fee 
Order. — for  the  matter  of  columns,  fee  Stone,  Marble,^. 
—for  their  ufe  and  application;  fee  Building.— For  the  ran¬ 
ging  of  columns,  and  the  fpaces  to  be  obferved  between  each*  fee 
Intercolumnation.  * 

Columns,  different  with  regard  to  their  matter , 

Fufble  Column.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended,  notonlvn?- 
lumns  of  various  metals,  and  other  fufible  matters,  as  glafs,£SY.  but 
alfo  thofe  of  ftone,  laid  to  have  been  caft;  the  fecret  of  which 
fome  will  have  us  believe  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients. 
Hydraulic  Column,  is  that  whofe  fhaft  appears  to  be  of  cryftal,  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  a  number  of  little  threads  of  water,  falling  from 
holes  made  in  a  girt  of  metal,  at  equal  diftances,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  mounting  through  the  middle  thereof.  As  in  the  gardens  at 
Verfailles. 

Hydraulic  Column,  alfo  denotes  a  column  from  whofe  top  proceeds 
a  jet  d  eau,  to  which  the  capital  ferves  as  a  bafon;  whence  the 
water  defcends  by  a  little  pipe,  which  turns  fpirally  around  the 
lhaft. — Such  are  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  cafcade  of  the  Belvidera 
at  Frefcati;  and  thofe  of  the  vineyard  Matthei  at  Rome. 

Moulded  Column,  is  that  made  by  irtipaftation,  of  gravel  and  flints 
of  divers  colours,  bound  together  with  a  cement,  which  grows 
perfectly  hard,  and  receives  a  polifh  like  marble. 

The  fecret  of  making  thefe,  it  appears  the  antients  were  mafters 
of,  by  the  columns  lately  difcovered  near  Algiers;  which  are 
doubtlefsthe  ruins  of  the  antient  Julia  Caefarea:  on  all  thefe  is 
found  the  very  fame  infcription  in  antique  characters,  the  con¬ 
tours,  accents,  and  even  faults,  being  repeated  in  every  fhaft :  an 
inconteftable  proof  of  their  being  moulded. 

Tranfparent  Column,  any  column  made  of  tranfparent  matter ;  as 
were  thofe  of  cryftal  in  the  theatre  of  Scaurus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  and  thofe  of  tranfparent  alabafter,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Venice. 

/F^r-CoLUMN,  is  a  fort  whofe  fhaft  is  formed  of  a  large  jet  d’eau ; 
which  fpouting  out  water  violently  from  the  bafe,  drives  it  within 
the  tambour  of  the  capital,  which  is  made  hollow;  whence  fal¬ 
ling  down  again,  it  has  the  efted  of  a  liquid  cryftal  column.  See 
Fountain.— An  mftance  of  this  we  have  at  Quinta  d’Aveiro 
near  Lisbon. 

Column  of  bands,  or  tambours,  that  whofe  fhaft  is  formed  of  feve¬ 
ral  courfes  of  ftone,  or  blocks  of  marble,  lefs  high  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  column :  this  is  what  Ulpian  means  by  columnaflru - 

ctdis, '  or  adpaSla  ;  which  is  oppofite  to  the  columna  folida,ox  Inte¬ 
gra,  1.  e.  of  one  piece. 

Co lu  m  ns  with  regard  to  their  conjlrudion. — Column  of  joinery,  is 
that  made  of  ftrong  timber  boards,  joined,  glued,  and  pinned  to¬ 
gether;  is  hollow,  turned  in.  the  lath,  and  ufually  fluted.  Such 
are  the  columns  in  moft  altar-pieces,  Co- 
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Column  of  mafonr y,  is  fnade  of  rough  {tone,  well  laid  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  plaifter;  or  of  bricks  moulded  triangular-wife*  an  co¬ 
vered  with  ftucco.  „  ,  _ 

Column  in  truncheons,  or  pieces,  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  nve 
pieces  of  ftone,  or  metal;  differing  from  the  tambours,  as  being 
higher  than  the  diameter  of  the  column.  .... 

Gemmated  Column,  that  whofe  {haft  is  formed  of  three  fimuar 
and  equal  Tides,  or  ribs  of  {tone,  fitted  within  one  another ;  and 
fattened  at  bottom  with  iron  pins,  and  a-top  with  cramp-irons. 
This  is  to  be  fluted,  that  the  joints  may  be  the  lefs  difcernible. 
Incrujlated  Column,  is  made  of  feveralribs,  or  thin  {hells  of  fine 
marble,  or  other  rare  {tone,  cemented  upon  a  mould  of  ftone,' 
brick,  or  the  like.  This  is  done  with  defign  both  to  fave  the  pre¬ 
cious  matter,  as  oriental  jafper,  lapis,  agat,  &c.  or  to  reprefent  pie¬ 
ces  of  fuch  ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  by  the  neatnefs  and 
clofenefs  of  the  incruftation,  which  renders  the  joints  impercep¬ 
tible. 

Cabled ,  or  rudented Co  LU MN,  is  a  column  having  procedures  in  form 
of  cables,  or  canes,  in  the  naked  of  the  {haft;  each  cable  having 
an  effedt  oppofite  to  that  of  a  fluting;  and  accompanied  with  a 
little  lift  on  each  fide.  See  Cabled  and  Fluting. 

Corolitic  Column,  that  adorned  with  foliages,  or  leaves  and  bran¬ 
ches  turned  fpirally  around  the  {haft;  or  in  form  of  crowns  and 
feftoons. 

Thefe  were  ufed  by  the  antients  for  eredting  ftatues  on  ;  which 
hence  took  the  denomination  of  corolitic. — They  are  very  fuita- 
ble  in  triumphal  arches,  and  decorations  of  theatres. 

Colojfal  Column,  a  column  of  enormous  fize,  too  large  to  enter  any 
ordonnance  of  architedf ure ;  to  be  placed  folitary,  in  the  middle 
of  a  fquare,  &c.  See  Colossus. 

Such  is  the  T rajan  column ,  whofe  proportions  are  Doric,  and  its 
profile  T ufcan ;  1 2  feet  and  ^  in  diameter,  and  100  in  height,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bafe  and  the  capital;  the  pedeftal  has  18  feet,  and  the 
crowning  16  and  an  half.  It  fupports  a  brazen  ftatueofSt.  Peter, 
13  foot  high  :  the  whole  making  147  antient  Roman  feet. — It 
was  built  by  Apollodorus;  and  confifts  of  34  tambours,  or  blocks, 
or  pieces  of  white  marble,  taking  in  the  crowning. 

The  Antonine  column  which  is  alfo  of  white  marble,  is  inferior 
to  the  Trajan  in  beauty  of  fculpture,  but  exceeds  it  in  height; 
being  i68Teet  to  the  capital,  befides  7  feet  of  the  pedeftal  under 
ground.  Laftly,  the  London  column ,  or  monument,  is  of  ftone,  15 
foot  in  diameter,  and  202  high;  taking  in  the  pedeftal  and  crown¬ 
ing.  See  Monument. 

Cylindrical  Column,  is  that  which  has  neither  fwelling  nor  dimi¬ 
nution. 

Dimintjhed  Column,  is  that  which  has  no  fwelling,  but  begins  to 
taper,  or  diminilh,  from  the  bafe ;  in  imitation  of  trees.  See  Di¬ 
minution. 

Such  are  moftof  the  antique  of  granite;  particularly  the 

Corinthian  ones  in  the  porch  of  the  pantheon. 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  form. — Fluted  Column,  called 
alfo  channelled ,  and  Jlriated  column ;  that  whofe  {haft  is  adorned 
with  flutes,  or  channellings ;  either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  only 
two  thirds  of  its  height.  See  Fluting. 

Fluted  and  cabled  Column,  is  that  whofe  flutes  are  filled  up  with 
cables,  reeds,  or  ftaves;  beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft, 
and  reaching  one  third  of  its  height. 

Fluted  Column  enriched ,  is  that  whofe  flutings  are  filled  up  with 
ornaments  of  foliages,  rinds,  ribbons,  &c.  inftead  of  cables. 

Gothick  Column,  a  round  pillar,  either  too  fliort  for  its  bulk,  or  too 
{lender  for  its  height;  as  having,  fometimes,  20  diameters;  and 
this  without  either  diminution,  or  fwelling;  yet,  its  ornaments, 
and  the  characters  of  its  work,  being  as  far  from  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
tique  as  its  proportions.  See  Goth  i c. 

Hermetic  Column,  a  kind  of  pilafter,  in  manner  of  a  terme; 
having  the  head  of  a  man,  in  lieu  of  a  capital.  It  had  its  name 
from  a  cuftom  among  the  antients,  of  placing  Mercury’s  head, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Hermes ,  a-top  of  columns.  See  Hermes. 
Majfwe  Columns,  are  thofe  toofhortfor  the  order  whofe  capital 
they  bear;  as  the  pillars  in  Gothic  churches  ufually  are.  See  Mas¬ 
sive. 

Under  the  term  majfive ,  are,  likewife,  frequently  comprehended 
rujlic  and  tufean  columns.  See  Rustic. 

Oval  Column,  that  whofe  fhaft  has  a  flatnefs;  its  plan  being  made 
oval,  to  reduce  the  proje&ure. 

Pajloral  Column,  that  whofe  {haft  is  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bark  and  knots. 

This  kind  of  column ,  in  the  Tufean  proportion,  may  be  ufed  in  the 

gates  of  parks  and  gardens;  in  the  decoration  of  paftoral  feenes, 
&c. 

Polygonous  Column,  has  feveral  fides,  or  faces :  the  moft  regular  of 
thefe  have  eight  faces. 

This  with  the  oval  and  cylindrical  columns ,  Daviler  regards  as 
abufes  in  architecture. 

Serpentine  Column,  a  column  formed  of  three  ferpents,  twifted  to- 

ther;  the  heads  whereof  ferve  as  a  capital. 

An  inftance  of  this  is  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  fquare  called  At- 
meidan  antiently  the  Hippodrome.  P.  Gyllius  calls  this  the  del- 
phtc  column ;  as  imagining  it  antiently  fcrVed  for  the  tripod  of  A- 
pollo,  in  the  temple  at  Delphos.  It  is  now  ordmarily  called  the 
tallyman^  or  enchanted  column.  / 

Swelled  Columns,  are  thofe  which  have  a  buldging,  or  fwellin^  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fhaft. 
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Authors  are  much  divided  on  the  fubjed  of  this  fwellin?  ■  Sir  tr 
Wotton  treats  it  as  a  moft  ridiculous  abufe:  yet  the  pradiceniT 
tains  among  the  modern  architects ;  who  generally  make  t£ir 
columns  a  little  bigger  at  one  third  of  their  height  than  tul 
bafe;  i.  e.  they  diminilh  the  column  near  the  bafe;  which  makts 

^zpfesrr  bi&  and  ^ « ^out  on: 

This  {welling  appears  to  have  .been  unknown  to  the  antients 

-  at^oft  °b  NVeth- ,C.  °Ught  n°u\ t0  exceed  one  minute  and  a 
half  at  moft:  He  thinks  it  ought  never  to  be  ufed,  excepting 

^hfn lheiJ  ,Sa  partlCU  arI°CCall0n  for  ‘L  as  where  columns  are 
to  be  placed  over  one  another. 

Twifed Xolumn  is  that  whofelhaft  is  twifted  round,  in  manner 
of  a  fcreW,  Ivith  fix  circumvolutions;  being,  ordinarily  of  the 
Conhtjnan  order:  Vignola  firft  found  a  method  of  drawing  it 

ti.p  ^  1  ^  the  contour  of 

the  {haft,  in  a  fpiral  line  throughout  the  whole  length ;  whereof 

there  are  fome  antique  ones  of  porphyry,  and  hard  marble. 
Uolumn  twifted  and  enriched, ,  is  that,  one  third  of  whofe  {haft  is 
fluted  and  the  reft  adorned  with  foliages  and  other  enrichments' 
and  Which  being  all  of  marble,  is  enriched  with  fculpture  from 
bottom  to  top.- 

Sometimes,  again,  the  twijled  column  is  formed  of  two  or  three 
flender  {hafts,  twifted  round,  fo  as  to  leave  a  cavity  in  the  middle 
Sometimes  the  flutings  are  fpiral,  yet  the  fhaft  ftrait;  which  fuc- 
ceeds  very  well  in  the  more  delicate  orders. 

Columns,  denominated from  their  difpofition.—Co lumn  infertedi  or 
backed. ,  is  that  let  into  a  wall,  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  its  diameter. 
Column  niched ,  is  that  whofe  {haft  enters,  with  half  its  diameter,* 
into  a  wall,  which  is  hollowed  for  its  reception;  with  its  plane 
parallel  to  the  projedure  of  the  tore. 

Such  is  that  in  the  portal  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Angular  Column,  is  an  infulated  column ,  placed  in  the  coin,  or 
corner  of  a  portico;  or  inferted  into  the  corner  of  a  building : 
or,  even  a  column  that  flanks  an  angle,  either  acute  or  obtufe  of 
a  figure  of  many  fides. 

Attic  Column,  according  to  Pliny,  is  a  pilafter  infulated ;  having 

four  equal  faces,  or  fides;  and  of  the  higheft  proportion,  v  sr 
Corinthian.  6  * 

Cantoned  Columns,  thofe  engaged  in  the  four  corners  of  a  fquare 
pillar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of  an  arch. 

Coupled  Columns,  are  thofe  difpofed  by  two  and  two,  foasalmoft 
to  touch  each  other  at  their  bafes,  and  capitals. 

Doubled  Column,  is  an  aflemblage  of  two  columns  fjoinetd  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  two  {hafts  penetrate  each  other  with  a  third 
of  their  diameter.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  four  angles  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre. 

FiaM  Column,  according  to  M.  Bloudel,  is  a  column  engaged 
vrnh  one  half,  or  at  leaft  one  third  of  its  drameter,  between  two 
demi-pilafters. 

Grouped  Columns,  thofe  placed  on  the  fame  pedeftal,  or  focle  - 
either  by  three  and  three,  or  by  four  and  four. 

Infulated  Column,  is  that  {landing  free,  and  detached  on  all  fides 
from  any  other  body.  * 

Median  Columns.  Vitruvius  gives  the  name  columns  median#  to 
the  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  a  porch,  which  have  their  inter- 
columination  larger  than  the  reft:  fo  that  if  thefe  laft  for  in¬ 
ftance,  be  pycnojlyle ,  the  Medianes  are  eujlyle. 

The  term  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of  columns  in  a 
frontifpiece  adorned  with  three  orders.  m  3 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  ufe.—. Agronomical  Column  is 
a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very  high  tower;  built  hol- 
low,  and  with  a  fpiral  afeent  to  an  arm  illary  fphere  placed  a-top 
for  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Such  is  that,  of  the  Doric  order,  ereded  at  the  Hotel  de  SoilTons 
at  Paris,  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  for  the  obfervations  of  Oron- 
tius  1  ineus,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time 
Chronological  Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hiftorical  infeription 
digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time;  as  by  luftres,  olympi- 
ads,  fifth,  epochas,  annals,  tfc.-At  Athens  there  were  column! of 
tins  kind,  whereon  were  inferibed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece 
digefted  into  olympiads.  )  ce* 

Funeral  Column,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein  are  foppofed 
to  be  inclofed  the  afhes  of  fome  deceafed  hero;  and  whofe  {haft 
is  iometimes  overfpread  with  tears,  or  flames;  which  are  iymbols 
or  grief,  and  of  immortality. 

Gnomonic  Column,  a  cylinder,  whereon  the  hour  of  the  day  is  re- 
prefented  by  thelhadowof  aftyle.  See  Dial. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds :  in  the  one,  the  ftyle  is  fixed,  and 
the  hour-lines  are  no  more  than  the  projection  of  a  vertical  dial 
on  a  cylindrical  furface. 

In  the  other,  the  ftyle  is  moveable ;  and  the  hour-lines  are  drawn 
to  the  different  heights  of  the  fun,  in  the  different  feafons  of  the 


year. 

Htjiorical  Co  LU  m  n,  is  that  whofelhaft  is  adorned  with  a  baffo-re- 
]fv°>  runninS  in  a  fpi^l  line  its  whole  length ;  and  containing 
the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfonage.  Such  are  the  Trajan  and 
Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

Hijlorical  columns  may  likewife  be  divided  by  bands,  or  tambours 
into  feparate  baflo- relievos,  containing  diftind  fubjedts ;  by  which 
means,  the  fame  columns  may  likewife  be  made  to  anfwer  the 

end 
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end  of  chronological  ones. — This  manner  Vignola  prefers  to  the 
former ;  which,  he  thinks,  appears  too  much  confufed. 

*  Hollow  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  ftair-cafe  within-fide,  for 
the  convenience  of  afcending  to  the  top.- As  the  Trajan  column , 
the  flair-cafe  whereof  confifts  of  185  fleps,  and  is  illumined 
by  43  tod*  windows  See  Trajan. -The  Antonine  column 
has  198  fleps,  with  5  6  windows ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  by  tam¬ 
bours  of  white  marble.  The  monument,  or  fire-column  at  Lon- 
on,  has  alfo  a  flair-cafe;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top. — 

Thefe  kind  of  columns  are  called  alfo  column#  coclides ,  or  cochli- 
acee. 

Indicative  Column,  that  which  ferves  to  fhew  the  tides,  &c.  along 
the  fea-coafls.  Of  this  kind,  there  is  one  at  Grand  Cairo,  of 
marble,  whereon  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  exprefled  •  bv 
this  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  fucceeding  feafon:  when  the 
water,  tor  mftance,  afcends  to  23  foot,  it  is  a  fign  of  great  fer¬ 
tility  in  Egypt.  SeeNlLOMETER.  6  S 

Column,  that  raifed  according  to  Jofephus,  lib.  I. 
cap  3,  by  the  Tons  of  Adam,  whereon  were  engraven  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  arts  and  fciences.  5  F 

Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pififlratos  raifed  another  of  this 
7/'  in  *  o  °ne  ’  containing  the  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture 
Itinerary  Column,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  placed  in  the  crofs- 
ways  in  large  roads  ;  fervingto  fhew  the  different  routs,  by  the 
inicriptions  thereupon.  ] 

LaSiary  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feflus,  was  a  column 
erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place Montanara  ;  which 
had  a  cavity  m  its  pedefal,  wherein  young  children,  abandoned 
by  their  parents,  out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  expofed, 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  publick  expence. 

Column  Among  the  Lacedemonians,  there  were  columns 

Si W,Kre0n  W“C  f-ndamen- 

Limitrophous ,  or  boundary  Column,  that  which  fhews  the  limits  of 
a  kingdom,  or  country  conquered.  —  Such  was  that,  which, 
Pliny  fays,  Alexander  the  Great  ere&ed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Indies. 

As  tothofe  of  Hercules,  ordinarily  called  his  columns,  or  pillars, 

they  are  only  two  very  fleep  mountains  in  the  flraights  of  Gades, 
now  Gibraltar.  °  5 

Luminous  Column,  a  fort  of  column  formed  on  a  cylindrical  frame 
mounted  and  covered  over  with  oiled  paper,  or  gawze;  fo  that 

lights  being  difpofed  in  ranks  within,  over  each  other,  the  whole 
appears  as  on  fire. 

This  fort  of  column  is  likewife  made  with  rows  of  lamps,  or  tor¬ 
ches  running  round  its  fhaft ;  either  in  horizontal  belts,  or 
bands;  or  in  a  fpiral  line,  over  a  continued  fefloon  of  flow- 
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Manubiary  Column,  from  the  Latin  manubi a,  fpoils  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  a  column  adorned  with  trophies,  built  in  imitation  of  trees 
whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were  antiently  hung.  See  Tro- 

P  HY. 

Memorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any  remarkable  e- 
vent ;  as  the  monument  in  London,  built  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  burning  of  that  city,  in  1666. 

It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with  a  window  flair- 
cafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  waving  flames. 

There  is,  alfo,  another  of  the  like  kind,  in  form  of  an  obelisk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  paffage  of  that  river,  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  and 
his  army. 

Menian  Column,  any  column  which  fupports  a  balcony,  or  meni- 
ana.*— The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column ,  Suetonius  and  Afcanius 
refer  to  one  Menias;  who  having  fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flac- 
cus,  confuls,  to  be  converted  into  a  public  edifice ;  referved  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  railing  a  column  without  fide,  to  bear  a  bal¬ 
cony  ;  whence  he  might  fee  the  fhews. 

Military  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble,  raifed  by  order  of  Au- 
guflus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  from  whence,  as  a 
centre,  the  diflances  of  the  feveral  cities,  £3 V.  of  the  empire 
were  reckoned ;  by  other  military  columns  difpofed  at  equal  di¬ 
flances,  on  all  the  grand  roads.  SeeMiLLiARY. 

This  column  was  of  white  marble  ;  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
now  feen  on  the  baluflrade  of  the  perron  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Its  proportion  is  maflive  ;  being  a  fhort  cylinder,  the  fymbol  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  1 

It  was  called  milliarium  aureum ,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  rh* 
ball,  by  order  of  Auguftus.  It  was  reflored  by  the  emperors 
Vefpafian  and  Adrian ;  as  appears  by  the  infcriptions. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column  whereon  was 
engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman  army,  ranged  by  legi- 
°ns,  in  their  proper  order;  with  defign  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  the  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  mi¬ 
litary  expedition.  See  Military. 

TheRomans  had  another  kind  of  military  column ,  which  they 
called  columna  bellica,  Handing  before  the  temple  of  Janus;  at 
the  foot  whereof  the  conful  declared  war,  by  throwing  a  javelin 
towards  the  enemies  countries. 

Phofphoncal  Column,  a  lighthoufe ;  or  a  hollow  column,  built  on  a 
rock,  or  the  tip  of  a  mole,  or  other  eminence,  to  ferve  as  a  lan¬ 
tern  to  a  port. 

Ro/lral  Column,  that  adorned  with  the  beaks,  or  prows  of  fhips 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXXIII.  1 


and  galleys,  with  anchors  and  grapplers;  ere&ed  either  in  me¬ 
mory  of  a  naval  victory;  as  the  Tufcan  column,  in  the  capitol: 
or,  in  honour  of  feme  admiral;  as  the  Doric  ones,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  caftle  de  Richlieu. 

Sepulchral  Column,  antiently,  was  a  eolumn  eredled  on  a  tomb  or 
lepulcbre;  with  an  infeription  on  its  bafe.  See  Tomb,  £sV. 

,  r  efover  tom^s  of perfons of  diftindlion  were  very  large; 
tbofe  for  the  common  people  fmall ;  thefe  laft  are  called  Jlela 
and  cippu  See  Cippus,  itfe.  J 

/^7aCLLUMN’nthf  Whkh  fuPP°rts  a  fotue.  Such  was  that 
eredted  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before  the  church  of  St. 
Vlana  major  at  Rome;  to  fupport  a  ftatue  of  the  virgin,  which 
«  of  gdt  brafs.  See  Statue. 

This  column  was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  peace ;  its  Ihaft  is  a 
fingle  block  of  white  marble  49  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  five 
eight  inches  diameter;  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted 
p  r  ^rmfatuary  column,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  Caryatides, 
^erfians.  Termini,  and  other  human  figures,  which  do  the  of- 
jee  of  columns-,  and  which  Vitruvius  calls  telamones,  and atlantes . 
*jee  Caryatides,  £$Y. 

ymbohcal  Column;  is  a  column  reprefenting  fome  particular  coun¬ 
ty,  by  the  attributes  proper  thereto:  as  that  of  the  French  or- 

l  u  W^h  Flower  de  Luces>  >n  the  frontifpiece  of  the  jefuits 
church  at  Rouen  :  or  fome  memorable  aftion ;  as  the  corvinian 

wir,Wh-Ch  Wa6  2  Cr°W;  ereaed  to  Valerius  Maximus, 

mTof th.'rTt  of his  defeat 01  a Sia“ “  the 

my  of  the  Gauls,  by  the  afliftanceof  a  crow. 

nrer  *he,  ^  o f  fymbolic  columns ,  may  alfo  be  comprehended 
thofe  whlch  {  for  fymbok  Such  on  a  mcdJ 

r  w?  ,  ppre®s  the  ftabll,ty  of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Sym  bol! 

T  of  m  l?r°0LV,T'  ac<’/T’’,ere*cdamong  theantients  in  honour 
Ot  an  hero;  the  joints  of  the  flones,  or  courfes  whereof,  were 

covered  with  as  many  crowns,  as  he  had  made  different  military 
expeditions.  SeeTRiUMPH.  ar> 

ffhT™  had.!ts  P^ticular  name:  as  Vallaris,  which  was  be- 
t  all  fp.kes,  m  memory  of  having  forced  a'palifade.  Muralis 

Sir  N  itUrr?’  °r  battl.e",ents;  for  having  mounted 
an  aiiault.  Navalis,  of  prows  and  beaks  of  vefTels-  for  hwincr 

overcome  at  fea  Obfidionalis,  or  Graminalis,  of  graft-  for 
having  raifed  a  fiege.  Ovans,  of  myrtle;  which  exSed  an 
ovation  or  little  triumph:  and  Triumphalis,  of  laurel-  for  a 
grand  triumph.  See  Crown.  *  0r  a 

^r,?“p‘us  teds  us  °f  a  column  of  this  kind,  ereded  in  the  place 
led  Augufteum,  before  the  imperial  palace  of  Conftantinople 
fupportmg  an  Equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  P  ’ 
Zoophonc  Column,  a  kind  of  ftatuary^W,  whLeon  is  placed  a 

aftUref°V°me  anim,al  Such  1S  one  of  the  two  columns  of  the  great 
gate  of  Venice;  whereon  is  the  lion  of  St  Mark  and  ^ 

of  the  republick:  or  that  at  Sienna,  which“ears’ the  WdfTa? 
fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  See  Zoophoric  f 

Stenography  of  a  Column.  See  the  article  Scenography 

^Sht  r 3 

^d$  »o„grtotS/cndrr 

An  army  marches  in  one,  two,  three  nr  mn...  i 
cording  as  the  ground  will  allod,  and  the  ge„™  ffe^jienV 
The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  ve/Tels  at  fea  fol 
lowing  each  other  in  the  fame  line.-It  is  difficult  tol  l  /  f  * 
at  fea,  unlefs  the  wind  be  in  ftern.  f  m 

Column,  among  printers,  is  half  a  page,  when  the  nacre  • 

COLUMnT  T?  f7  d  l°P  ?  b0tt°m  See  P^rJo. 

VfSd  by  f°me  Writers  of  anatomy,  for  the 
flefhy  end  of  the  nofe,  jutting  out  over  the  upper  lip.  See  Nose 

13  fomet]mes  for  the  uvula.  See  Uvula 
COLUMNdT  came#  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  lacertuli,  and 
lumn#  cordis,  are  feveral  fmall  mufcles  in  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart;  derived,  and,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  parietes  of 

toe  ventricles,  and  connected  by  tendinous  extremities  to 
valves  of  the  heart.  See  Heart.  extremities  to  the 

Thefe  little  columns  or  pillars,  being  faftened  to  the  parietes  of 
the  heart  on  one  fide,  and  the  tricufpid  and  mitral  valves  on  th- 
ether;  do,  by  their  contraction  in  thefyftole  of  the  heart  d  h 
out  the  valves;  and  by  that  means  not  only  fhut  the  orifi  d  c 
the  veins,  but  more  exactly  clofe  their  ventricles  in  their  fyftole 
See  Systole,  Diastole,  and  Circulatiom  ytl* 

COLUMNI  Al'ED  winding  fairs.  See  the  a  roV)  "q 
COLURES,,  in  geography  and  ^ '“t  ■  , 

imagined  to  mterfefl  each  other  at  right  Lies  irftlir  y.rcIes> 
the  world.  See  Circle.  ’  e  poles  ot 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 

ius,  and  *f«t,  tail;  q.d.  appearing  with  the  S\ Jm*  K*  1™“' 
never  feen  entire  above  the  horizon.  al  cut  off;  becaule 

The  colures  pafs,  one  of  them  throuo-b  th*  r  m-  ■  , 

other  through  the  equino&ial  point  of  the  eclintir ’l  3nd  ^ 
firft  is  denominated  the  folflitial  and  tl  c  1 f  c-  w^ience  the 
dure.  SeeSorsT.T1AC  andLutNocL0,  the  **** 
The  equinoctial  colure  determines  ti>P  •  AL'  , 
tial,  the  folftices.  See  Eouinox  and  qU‘n°Xes;  and  the 
By  thus  dividing  the  eclyptic  into  fon  S°LS1TIC£* 

rnTeYRAfaf0  r°f ti>e )’<ar  See  sEAsoNqUa  P!U'tS,  they  mark 
COLa  BA,  or  Couvbus,  a  term  in  the  Greek  litutgy,  fignifv. 

* 1  *  n 
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ing  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe,  made  in  honour  o  ie 

faints  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have  wio  e  on 
the  fubjeft  of  colybee ;  the  fubftanceof  what  they  have  ai  ,  is  as 

The  Greeks  boil  a  quantity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps 
on  a  plate;  adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-  ones, 
Which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments*  feparated  trom 
each  other  by  leaves  of  parfley.  A  little  heap  of  wheat  t  nis  fea- 

foned,  they  call  koKvCa,  ^ 

They  have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediction  of  the  coly 
bce\  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon  may  be  fed 
with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better  plight  than  other  peo¬ 
ple,  they  defire  God  to  blefs  thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them* 
becaufe  offered  to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and 
in  memory  of  the  faithful  deceafed.— -Balfamon  refers  the  lnltitu- 
tionof  that  ceremony  to  S.  Athanafius;  but  the  Greek  by naxary 
to  the  time  of  Juliah  the  apoftate.  ... 

Many  of  the  Latin  divineshaving  fpoke  injurioufly  of  this  cere- 
ngony,  Gabriel  archbifhop  of  Philadelphia,  has  wrote  a  difcourfe 
'  in  its  vindication  :  wherein  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  the  de- 
fign  of  the  colyba  is  only  to  reprefent  the  refurreaion  of  the  dead, 
and  to  confirm  the  faithful  in  the  belief  thereof. — 1  he  colyba:,  he 
fays,  are  fymbols  of  a  general  refurreaion  ;  and  the  feveral  in¬ 
gredients  added  to  the  wheat,  fignify  fo  many  different  virtues. 

COMA,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  fleepy  difeafe,  otherwife  called  ca- 
tophch'a ;  confifting  in  a  violent  propenfity  to  fleep,  whether  fleep 
enfue*  or  not.  See  Sleep. 

If  fleep  do  enfue,  the  difeafe  is  called  coma  fomnolentum ,  wherein 
the  patient  continues  in  a  profound  fleep;  and  when  awaked,  im¬ 
mediately  relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

If  he  do  not  fleep,  but  is  continually  awaked  with  frightful  dreams, 
it  is  called  coma  vigil:  and  here  too  his  eyes  are  fliut,  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  afleep. 

The  caufe  of  the  coma  fomnolentum ,  may  be  any  thing  that  prevents 
the  courfe  of  the  fpirits;  as  a  cold,  humid  temperature  of  the 
brain  ;  hot  putrid  vapours  afcending  into  the  head,  and  flopping 
the  canals  of  the  animal  fpirits;  narcotic  vapours,  &c. 

The  coma  vigil  is  fuppofed  to  arifs  from  the  conflict,  or  jarring 
mixture  of  bile  with  pituita;  the  one  urging  to  fleep,  the  other 
to  waking.  Hence,  the  patient  fleeps  either  not  at  all,  or,  at 
moll,  but  for  a  moment;  is  uneafy,  Harts,  rifes  up,  and  fome- 
times  throws  himfelf  on  the  perfons  near  him  ;  his  eyes,  all  the 
time  fall  clofed. 

The  remedies  for  a  coma ,  are  thofe  which  occalion  great  evacua¬ 
tions:  as  violent  clyfters,  or  vomitives :  medicines  that  purge, 
arid  dry  the  brain;  and  thofe  which  occafion  revulfions  of  hu¬ 
mours;  as  veficatories,  cauteries,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added 
volatile  fpirits,  falts,  and  moft  cephalicks. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice’s  hair ,  in  aftronomy*  a  modern  con- 
ftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere;  com pofed  of  unformed 
flars  near  the  Lyon’s  tail.  See  Constellation. 

The  flars  in  the  conflellation  coma  berenices ,  in  Ptolemy  s  cata¬ 
logue  are  three;  in  Tycho’s  thirteen ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue 
forty.  The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes, 
tfc.  whereof,  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  Situations  of 
the  flars 


Firft  of  all  in  the  circle  of  the  hair, 
to  the  fouth 


} 


io 


2d  of  the  preced. 

That  preced.  in  the  cufp 
In  the  cufp  towards  the  north 
IS 

That  under  this 
That  following  this 
Firlt  of  3  contiguous  ones  behind  this 

Middle  of  the  contiguous  ones 
20 

Subfeq.  and  lefs 

Another  following  all  thefe,  and  it 
That  preced.  feveral  under  the  hair 


2S 


Preced.  in  the  hair 


S2  Longitude, 
crq 

3 

Latitude. 

S 

oq 

S"  0  •  >• 

0  »  // 

3 

HE  16  53  24 

20  21  46 

7 

J7  44  9 

20  2  1 1 

6 

21  14  30 

16  27  0 

6 

17  21  15 

24  45  23 

6 

19  56  6 

19  59  7 

6 

23  16  44 

iS  i3  55 

5 

19  18  19 

23  28  33 

4  5 

20  24  1 

22  56  57 

7 

1 7  56  28 

27  34  35 

6 

17  50  59 

z7  5i  56 

6 

23  5  5i 

18  19  53 

4  5 

at  19  45  29 

25  57  32 

5 

20  2  23 

26  11  47 

5 

19  55  4° 

27  26  54 

5 

19  32  24 

28  24  2 

4  5 

20  16  55 

27  6  50 

5 

21  10  29 

26  29  n 

6 

22  IO  36 

24  55  18 

6 

23  43  26 

22  2  38 

6 

22  18  IS 

25  29  IO 

4  5 

23  r  59 

25  29  11 

7 

e  f.  24  7  1 

24  7  9 

4 

26  7  23 

20  1 7  57 

5 

27  6  49 

19  19  12 

6 

25  48  38 

23  8  10 

5 

29  34  59 

19  48  42 

5 

1  16  s 

17  12  57 

6 

1  10  30 

17  48  0 

5 

^  z4  57  52 

29  58  24 

6 

2S  3°  24 

30  12  24 

5 

Names  and  Situations  of 
the  Stars 

3° 

More  fouth  in  the  hair 


3S 


Former  of  2  in  extrem.of  the  hair 


M 

cn 

Longitude. 

(SO 

3 

c/> 

0  ft/ 

0  39  2 

rue 

zS  59  44 

2  3  55 

m 

25  43  4 

2  42  23 

m 

2  5  7 

1  22  51 
29  1  29 

4  38  35 

r 

0  6311 

Latitude. 


20  48  10 
24  42  42 

21  46  56 

33  56  36 
21  45  14 


25 

27 

31 

22 

32 


55  56 
«4  39 
49  22 
52  12 

28  33 


U 

3 


1  7 

!  4  s 
I  5 
5  6 
6 

5 

6 

5 

4  5 
4 
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All  thefe  flars  Ptolemy  ranks  among  the  informes  of  Leo  •  and 
the  clufler  of  little  flats,  in  form  of  a  nebulous  one,  between 
the  lion  and  bear,  he  calls  Amply  mKoy^xov ;  as  refemblin<r  an 
ivy-leaf:  the  pointed  part  whereof  is  turned  towards  the  north 
and  the  Tides,  bounded  by  the  7th  and  22d  flars.  Bayer,  inftead 
of  hair,  gives  a  fheaf  of  corn. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engagement;  or  a  diffe¬ 
rence  decided  by  way  of  arms.  See  W  ar,  idc. 

Authors  diflinguifh  in  an  army,  between  a  combat  and  a  battel  * 
the  latter  exprefling  the  general  a£tion  of  the  whole  army :  the 
former  a  particular  skirmifh,  or  engagement  of  a  Angle  part:  fo 
that  the  combat  is  properly  a  part  of  a  battel. 

Combat,  in  law,  or,  ftngle  combat ,  denotes  a  formal  trial,  be¬ 
tween  two  champions,  of  fome'  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the 
fword,  or  ba toons.  See  Trial. 

This  form  of  proceeding  was  antiently  very  frequent;  and  ob¬ 
tained  not  only  in  criminal,  but  alfo  in  civil  caufes :  being  built 
on  a  prefumption,  that  God  would  never  grant  the  vi&ory*  but 
to  him  who  had  the  befl  right.  See  Duel. 

We  And  the  combat  as  early  as  the  time  of  Otho:  the  lafl  admit¬ 
ted  in  England,  was  6  Car.  I.  between  Donald  Lord  Rhee,  or 
Rey,  and  David  Ramfey  Efq;,  in  the  painted  chamber. 

The  form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat ,  is  defcribed  in  the  grand 
Coutumier  of  Normandy:  the  accufer,  Arft,  fwore  to  the  truth 
of  his  accufation ;  the  accufed  gave  him  the  lye :  upon  which, 
each  threw  down  a  gage,  or  pledge  of  battel ;  and  the  parties 
were  committed  prifoners  till  the  day  of  combat.  See  Champion. 
Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Alphonfus  king  of  Caftile,  defiring  to  a- 
bolifh  the  Mofarabic  liturgy,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  office: 
the  people  oppofing  it,  it  was  agre-ed  to  terminate  the  difference 
by  combat ;  and  to  leave  the  caufe  to  thedecifion  of  heaven. 

Combat  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  folemn  games  of  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  honour  of  their  Gods ;  as  the  Olympic  games, 
Pythian,  Ifthmian,  and  Nemssan  games ;  the  Ludi  Adtiaci 
Circenfes,  tsY.  which  fee  in  their  places,  Olympic,  Isthmian 
&c. 

The  combats  here  celebrated,  were  running ,  wr eft  ling,  boxing , 
ceftus ,  &c. — The  combatants,  whcP  were  called  athletes ,  prepa¬ 
red  themfelves  for  it  from  their  youth,  by  conftant  exercife,  and 
a  very  rigid  regimen  ;  they  only  eat  certain  things,  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours;  drank  no  wine,  had  no  commerce  with  women: 
both  their  labour  and  their  reft  were  regulated.  See  Athlet je. 
Gladiator,  &c. 

COMBATANT,  is  the  heralds  word  for  two  beafts,  as  lions,  or 
boars,  born  in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  Aghting  pofture,  ere£I  on  their 
hinder  feet  and  affrontee,  or  their  feces  towards  each  other. 

COMBINATION,  is  properly  underftood  of  an  affemblage  of  fe¬ 
veral  things  by  two  and  two :  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  ma- 
thematicks  to  denote  the  variation,  or  alternation  of  any  number 
of  quantities,  letters,  founds,  or  the  like,  in  all  the  different 
manners  poffible.  See  Changes. 

P.  Merfenne  gives  us  the  combinations  of  all  the  notes  and  founds 
in  muAck,  as  far  as  64 ;  the  fum  whereof  amounts  to  90  Agures, 
or  places. 

The  number  of  poffible  combinations  of  the  24  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  taken  Arft  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three,  itfc.  according 
to  M.  Preftet’s  calculation  amount  to  1391724288887252999- 
425128493402200.  See  Letter,  and  Alphabet. 

The  words  in  the  following  verfe  may  be  combined  a  thoufand 
twenty-two  feveral  ways. 

Tot  tibi  funt  dotes ,  virgo,  quot  fid  era  ceslo. 

F.  Truchet,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  Ihews,  that 
two  fquare  pieces,  each  divided  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may 
be  arranged  and  combined  64  different  ways,  fo  as  to  form  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  chequer- work ;  which  appears  furprizing 
enough,  when  one  conAders  that  two  letters,  or  Agures,  can 
only  be  combined  twice. 

This  note  may  be  of  ufe  to  mafons,  paviours,  iffc.  See  Pave¬ 
ment, 

Doctrine  of  Combinat  ions. — Any  number  of  quantities  being  given , 
together  with  the  number  in  each  combination  ;  to  find  the  number 
of  combinations. 

One  quantity,  we  obferve,  admits  of  no  combination ;  two ,  a  and 
b,  of  one;  of  three,  a  b  c,  there  are  three  combinations,  viz,  a  b, 
a  c,  be-,  of  four,  Ax,  a  b,  a  c,  b  c,  a  d,  b  d,  cd ;  of  Ave,  ten,  a  by 
ac ,  be,  ad,  b  d,  cd,  ae ,  be,  c  e,  de. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  numbers  of  combinations  proceed  as 
I,  3,  6,  IO,  &c.  i.  e.  axe  triangular  numbers,  whofe  Ade  differs 
*  by 


COM 


COM 


by  unity  from  the  number  of  given  quantities :  if  that  v.  gr.  be^, 
the  hdeof  the  number  of  combinations  will  be  q — i ;  and  therefore 

the  number  of  combinations  ? — L'  See  Triangular  num¬ 
ber.  i  2 

If  three  quantities  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  number  in  each 
combination  be  three,  there  will  only  be  one  combination ,  a  b  c  ;  if 
a  fourth  be  added,  the  combinations  will  be  found  ab  c,  ab  d,  bed , 
acd  if  a  fifth,  ten,  a  be,  ab  d,  bed ,  a  c  d,  ab  e,  b  de,  bee , 
ace,  ade-,\i  a  fixth,  twenty,  fife.  The  numbers  of  combina¬ 
tions,  therefore,  proceed  as  i,  4,  10,  20,  i.  e.  are  the  firft  pyra¬ 
midal  triangular  numbers,  whofe  fides  differ  by  two  units  from 
the  number  of  given  quantities.  See  Pyramidal  number. 
Hence,  if  the  number  of  given  quantities  be  q,  the  fide  will  be 
Q~~ *2  >  and  therefore,  the  number  of  combinations  q — i.q- — 1.7+0. 


Hence  is  eafily  deduced  a  general  rule  of  determining  the  number 
of  combinations  in  any  cafe  :  for,  fuppofe  the  number  of  quantities 
to  be  combined,  q,  the  exponent  of  the  combination  will  be  the 

number  of  combinations  H~2-  ”+3-  g—»+4- 


1234 

- - 2 — -  C"  till  the  number  to  be  added  be  equal  to  n. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  number  of  quantities  to  be  combined  222  6 ;  the 
exponent  of  the  combination  4 ;  the  number  of  combinations  will  be 
6 — 4 4-i-  6— 4T2.  6 — 4-4-,-?.  6— 4~f_4.  6 — 3.  6—2.  6—1. 


1  2 


6  Fo. 

4 


- 3  4  ?  6_ 

- 1 •*  1 '  + 


=  1 5- 


Coroll.  If  it  be  defired  to  have  all  the  poflible  combinations  of  t 
given  quantities  beginning  with  the  combinations  of  the  fe\ 
ral  twos,  proceeding  to  threes,  fife.  there  mull  be  add 

f-  f-4-o-  q—' 2-  <?-*■  y-fo-  y— 3-  y-^2.  q—  i.  qf0y  t 

1  2123123  ^4 


Whence  the  number  of  combinations  poflible  will  be  ^'-A _ Ii+. 

12 

^?—i-y— 2+y-y— i-y— 2  y— 3.-f?.?--i.y— 2.y— 3.y— .4 

——————— - — - - - - .’  C a  C. 

I.  2.  3.  I.  2.3.  4.  I.  2.  3.4.  5. 

which  is  the  fum  of  the  unciae  of  the  binomial,  raifed  to  the 
power  q,  and  abridged  of  the  exponent  of  the  power  increafed  by 
unity,  7  +  1.  Wherefore,  fince  thofe  unciae  come  out  1  +  1,  by 
being  raifed  to  the  power  q  ;  and  fince  q—q — 1  is  the 

number  of  all  the  poflible  combinations.  V.  gr.  If  the  number  of 

quantities  be  5,  the  number  of  poflible  combinations  will  be  25 _ 

6—32 — 6=26. 

Any  number  of  quantities  being  given,  to  find  the  number  ofi  changes 
and  alterations,  which  thofe  quantities ,  combined  in  all  the  manners 
■pojfible,  can  undergo. 

Suppofe  two  quantities,  a  and  b  ;  their  variations  will  be  2  ;  con- 
fequently,  as  each  of  thofe  may  be  combined,  even  with  itfelf,  to 
thefe  there  mud  be  added  two  variations.  The  whole  number, 
therefore  will  be  2+22224.  If  there  were  three  quantities,  and 
the  exponent  of  the  variation  2  ;  the  combinations  will  be  3,  and 
the  changes  9  ;  to  which,  if  the  three  combinations  of  each  quan¬ 
tity  with  itfelf  a  a,  bb,  cc,  be  added,  we  fhall  have  the  number 
of  changes,  3+3 +3=9. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  evident,  if  the  given  quantities  were  4, 
and  the  exponent  2,  the  number  of  changes  would  be  163  if 
5,  25,  fife,  and,  in  general,  if,  n,  nx. 

Suppofe  the  quantities  3,  and  the  exponent  of  variation  3  ;  the 
number  of  changes  is  found  272223*;  viz.  a  a  a,  aab,  aba,  baa, 
abb,  aac,  aca,  caa ,  abc ,  bac ,  bca,  acb ,  cab ,  eba,  acc ,  cac, 
tea ,  bba,  bab,  bbb,  bbc,  ebb ,  beb,  bcc ,  ebe,  ccb,  ccc. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  will  appear,  if  the  quantities  were  4, 
and  the  exponent  3,  the  number  of  changes  would  be  642224* : 
and,  in  general,  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  —n,  and  the  ex¬ 
ponent  3,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  n=.  By  thus  proceed¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  n ,  and 
the  exponent  n,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  nn :  wherefore,  if 
all  the  antecedents  be  added,  where  the  exponent  is  lefs,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poflible  changes  will  be  found  »n+«n — 
nn — 4+»n — 5+«n — hfc. 

Till  at  length,  the  number  fubtradled  from  n,  leaves  1 ;  becaufe 
the  beginning  is  from  fingle  quantities  taken  once. 

Since  then  the  number  of  poflible  changes  is  a  geometrical  pro- 
greflion,  whofe  firft  or  fmalleft  term  is  nl,  the  greateft  wn,  and 
the  denominator  n ;  it  will  be  =(«n+T — n)  :(n—  1.) 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  »2T4.  the  number  of  poflible  changes  (45 _ 4) 

:  (4 — 1)  — 1020 :  33=340.  Suppofe,  again,  n  —  24,  the  number 
of  poflible  changes  will  be  (24^ — 24)1(24 — 1)  =  32009658 
644406818986777955348272600:  23=  139172428888725 
2999425 1 28493402200.  In  fo  many  various  manners,  there¬ 
fore,  may  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  varied  and  combined 
among  themfelves. 

COMBING  of  wool,  in  commerce,  the  drawing,  or  palling  it  a- 
crofs  the  teeth  of  a  kind  of  card,  called  a  comb,  to  difpofe  it  for 
fpinning.  See  Wool,  Cloth,  Spinning,  fife. 

COMBS  of  bees.  See  the  article  Hone  y*-comb. 
COMBURENDO  hccretico.  See  the  article  Hjeretico. 

COMBUST,  in  aftronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above  half  their  disks ;  it  is 
faid  to  be  combujl ,  or  in  combujlion. 


According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combujl,  or  in  combujlion ,  when 
not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  diftant  trom  the  fun, 
either  before  or  after  him. 

COME.— The  fmall  fibres  or  tails  of  malt,  upon  its  firft  fhooting 
forth,  is  thus  called.  See  Malt,  Acrospire,  fife. 

COMEDY,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  a  dramatic  piece,  reprefenting 
fome  agreeable  and  diverting  tranfadlion  :  or,  an  allegorical  re- 
prefentation  of  fomething  in  private  life  ;  for  the  amufement  and 
inftrudtion  of  the  fpedta tors.  SeeDRAMA,andTRAGi-coMEDY. 
In  this  fenfe,  comedy  is  oppofed  to  tragedy ,  the  fubjedls  whereof 
are  grave,  and  violent ;  and  the  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  See 
Tragedy. 

Scaliger  defines  comedy,  a  dramatic  poem,  very  bufy,  pleafant  in 
the  conclufion,  and  written  in  a  popular  ftyle. — Ar iftotle  calls  it 
an  imitation  of  the  worft,  or,  rather,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  per¬ 
fons,  by  way  of  ridicule :  this  definition  Corneille  finds  fault  with, 
and  maintains,  that  the  adfions  of  kings  themfelves  may  enter 
comedy  ;  provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  not  very  momentous,  nor 
attended  with  any  confiderable  danger.  He  adds,  that  a  poem 
wherein  the  greateft  peril  is  the  lofsof  a  miftrefs,  has  no  right  to 
any  higher  appellation  than  that  of  comedy :  but  then  he  makes 
a  diftindfion  in  comedies ,  and  dignifies  thofe  where  great  perfona- 
ges  are  introduced,  with  the  epithet  of  heroic  comedies ,  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  from  ordinary  ones. 

Mr.  Congreve  feems  pretty  much  of  the  fame  fentiment :  he  un- 
derftands  Ariftotle’s  definition  as  meant  of  the  worft  men  ;  on 
which  bottom,  it  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  comedy ,  that  the 
aClion  reprefented  be  that  of  fome  ill  man  brought  on  the  ftage 
to  be  expofed. 

M.  Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  he  maintains,  that  comedy 
allows  of  nothing  grave,  or  ferious,  unlefs  it  be  turned  to  ridicule  ; 
and  that  raillery  and  ridicule  are  its  only  proper  and  genuine  cha- 
radteriftics :  in  which  opinion  he  is  warmly  feconded  by  Mr. 
Dennis.  See  Satyr. 

Thus  different  are  critics  and  comic  authors  on  the  nature  of  co¬ 
medy :  fome  diftinguifh  it  from  tragedy  by  the  lownefsof  the  fub- 
jeit  ;  others  by  the  ridiculous  light  it  is  fet  in. 

1  he  accurate  F.  Boftu  fixes  the  notion  of  comedy  much  better : 
according  to  that  critic,  comedy  differs  from  tragedy  in  this,  that 
the  comic  writer  invents  both  the  names  of  his  perlbns,  and  the 
a&ion  he  prefents,  whereas  the  tragic  writers  only'  invent  the 
latter ;  the  former  they  are  to  take  from  hiftory.  See  Action. 
Upon  the  whole,  comedy  may'be  defined  an  image,  or  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  life  of  men  :  it  exhibits  their  common 
actions  and  paflions  ;  expofes,  and  ridicules  their  failings,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fpedtators  from  them,  or  to  corredf  them.  Cicero  de¬ 
fines  it  the  imitation  of  life,  the  mirror  of  cuftom,  and  the  image 
of  truth. 

There  is  a  difpute  among  critics,  whether  comedy  be  a  poem,  or  a 
mere  converfation  ?  They  who  maintain  the  latter,  do  it  on  the 
foot  of  this  general  opinion,  that  a  poem  is  a  difeourfe  in  verfe  : 
F.  Boffu  iniifts  on  the  former,  and  fhews,  that  as  comedy  has  the 
fable,  or  allegory,  it  has  every  thing  effential  to  poetry.  See 
Poetry,  and  Fable. 

Comedy  and  tragedy  were  originally  one,  and  the  fame  thing  : 
their  common  origin  fee  under  Tragedy. — M.  Boileau  fays,  comedy 
took  its  rife  at  Athens,  from  the  happy  iffues  or  conclufions  of 
tragedies.  On  this  principle,  the  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been 
the  proper  criterion,  or  diftinguifhing  mark  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  and  all  other  differences  only  accidental. 

Des  fucces  fortunez  du  fpettacle  tragique 

Dans  Athenes  naquit  la  comedie  antique. 

After  the  grave  and  ferious  became  feparated  from  the  ridiculous, 
and  tragedy  and  comedy  were  become  two  diftindh  arts ;  people  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  former,  and  negledted  the  latter : 
fo  that  comedy  continued  in  its  infancy,  with  little  improvements, 
while  tragedy  grew  up  to  a  perfect  art :  this,  once  arrived  at  its 
height,  they  began  to  think  of  cultivating  comedy. 

With  regard  to  the  various  changes  and  revolutions  comedy  has 
undergone,  it  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  viz. 
the  ancient,  wherein  there  was  nothing  feigned  ;  the  middle, 
where  the  fubjedl  was  real,  but  the  names  fidtitious ;  the  new, 
where  both  names  and  things  are  fidtitious. 

Th q  ancient  was  that  firft  in  ufe,  when  the  fupreme  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  when,  on  that  account,  the  po¬ 
ets  were  at  their  full  liberty  to  fay  w;hat  they  pleafed,  and  of 
whom  they  pleafed  ;  by  name  to  rail  at  people  in  authority,  and 
openly  charge  magiftrates  with  crimes;  fparing  no  age,  fex,  or 
quality. 

This  is  very  obfervable  in  the  frogs,  and  the  clouds  of  Arifto- 
phanes ;  where  it  is  to  be  noted  that  though  the  railing  part  was 
occafionally  diftributed  among  all  the  adlors,  yet  the  chief  was 
laid  on  the  chorus. 

When  the  Athenian  liberties  became  funk  up  in  the  tyranny  of 
a  few,  it  was  no  longer  fafe  for  the  poets  to  ufe  their  old  licenfe; 
men  of  office  being  now  to  be  skreened  from  reproach.  The 
chorus,  therefore,  became  ufelefs,  and  was  therefore  dropped  ; 
and  thus  commenced  what  we  call  comadia  media ,  /cora,  or  the 
middle  comedy.  See  Chorus. 

Under  this,  the  poets  were  not  allowed  to  name  the  perfons ;  and 
therefore  names  were  to  be  invented:  but  then  the  perfons  were 
fo  well  pointed  out,  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  know  them. 

At 
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At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  td  feprefs  even  1S  1 
cenfe  :  and  this  reform  gave  occafion  to  the  new  comedy  ,  w  11c  i 
only  brought  upon  the  ftage  feigned  adventures,  and  imaginary 

name3.  ' 

This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Romans ;  o  yet 
made  a  new  fubdivifion  thereof,  into  ancient,  middle,  an  ^  new  , 
according  to  the  various  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  mong 
the  ancient  comedies  were  ranked  thoftrof  Livius  Andromcus ; 
among  the  middle ,  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among  the  new  ones 
thofe  of  Terence. 

Comedy ,  as  well  as  tragedy,  has  its  eflential,  and  its  mtegran . 
parts. — Its  eflential  parts,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  are 
the  protafis ,  epitafis ,  catajlafis ,  and  catajlrophe. 

The  protafis  is  the  beginning,  or  opening  ;  where  the  fubject  is 
juft  entered  upon,  the  character  of  the  perfons  {hewn*  and  the 
intereft,  or  part  each  has  in  the  aCtion.  See  Protasis. 

In  the  epitafis ,  the  intrigues  begin :  they  are  carried  on,  anc 
heightened,  in  the  catajlafis ;  and  unravelled  in  the  catajlrophe. 
See  Epitasis,  Catastrophe,  &c. 

The  integrant  parts  are  the  five  a£ts  into  which  the  comedy  is  di¬ 
vided,  agreeable  to  that  precept  of  Horace ; 

Neve  minor  quinta  neu  fit  produdlior  aSlu. 

The  a£ts  are  divided  into  feenes  ;  the  number  whereof  is  not 
fixed,  either  by  reafon  or  experience,  but  depends  on  the  bufinels 
to  be  done  in  each  a£t,  and  the  number  of  perfons  to  be  employed. 
See  Act,  Scene,  &c.  fee  alfo  Manners,  Humour,  &c. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  comedies  were  diftinguifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  and  the  dre/s  they 
wore,  into  togatce ,  pretext ce,  trabeatce ,  and  tabernarice  ;  which 
laft  were  thofe  where  the  feene  lay  in  colleges,  or  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  loweft  rank,  agreeing  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces. 

In  the  reprefen tation,  comedy  was  diftinguifhed  from  tragedy  by 
the  fock  wore  in  the  former,  and  the  buskin  in  the  latter.  See 
Sock,  and  Buskin. 

Among  us,  comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from  farce ,  in  that  the  former 
reprefents  nature  as  fhe  is  ;  the  other  diftorts  or  overcharges  her. 
They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with  different  views  :  the  one 
to  make  nature  known,  the  other  to  make  her  ridiculous.  See 
Farce. 

COMET,  a  heavenly  body,  in  the  planetary  region,  appearing 
fuddenly,  and  again  difappearing,  and  during  the  time  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  moving  in  its  proper,  though  very  excentric  orbit,  like 
a  planet.  See  Star,  and  Planet. 

Comets ,  popularly  called  blazing  flats ,  have  this  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  other  ftars,  that  they  are  ufually  attended  with  a 
long  train,  or  tail  of  light,  always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  and  which 
is  of  the  fainter  luftre,  the  further  it  is  from  the  body.  Hence 
arifes  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  three  kinds,  viz.  bearded , 
tailed ,  and  hairy  comets ;  though,  in  effect,  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  feveral  circumftances  of  the  fame  comet ,  than  to 
the  phaenomena  of  feveral. 

Thus,  when  the  comet  is  eaftward  of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it, 
the  comet  is  fkid  to  be  bearded ,  barbatus ;  becaufe  the  light  marches 
before  it,  in  manner  of  a  beard.  See  Beard. 

When  the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the  comet 
is  faid  to  be  tailed ,  caudatus  \  becaufe  the  train  follows  it,  in 
manner  of  a  tail.  See  Tail. 

Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the  fun  are  diametrically  oppofite, 
(the  earth  between  them)  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the 
comet,  excepting  a  little  that  appears  around  it,  in  form  of  a 
border  of  hair,  hence  called  crinitus. 

Nature  ofCoMETS.—* As  to  the  nature  of  comets ,  the  unfrequency 
of  their  appearing,  together  with  the  feeming  irregularities  of 
their  phaenomena,  have  left  philofophers  much  in  the  dark :  thofe 
who  lived  before  Ariftotle,  accounted  for  them  by  fuppofing  the 
heavenly  fpaces  full  of  an  infinite  number  of  ftars  ;  and  many  of 
thefe  too  remote,  or  too  fmall  to  have  ever  come  under  the  notice 
of  aftronomers :  thefe  invifible  ftars,  they  further  fuppofed  to 
move  by  their  own  proper  motion  every  way  ;  finilhing  their 
courfes  in  very  unequal  times.  Now,  a  comet ,  according  to  them, 
was  a  vaft  heap  or  aflemblage  of  thefe  little  ftars  meeting  toge¬ 
ther,  by  reafon  of  the  inequality  of  the  motion,  and  uniting  in¬ 
to  a  vifible  mafs ;  which  muft  again  difappear,  as  thofe  ftars  fe- 
parated,  and  each  proceeded  in  its  courfe. 

But  how  thefe  ftars  fhould  thus  meet,  coalelce,  and  form  a  body, 
which  in  all  pofitions  of  the  fun  fhould  refemble  a  tail,  and  again 
feparate,  is  a  myftery  ! 

This  opinion  therefore,  Ariftotle  eafily  overturned ;  fubftituting 
another  in  its  ftead :  according  to  him,  comets  were  only  a  kind 
of  tranfient  fires,  or  meteors,  confifting  of  exhalations  raifed  to 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  and  there  fet  on  fire  ;  far  below  the 
moon’s  courfe. 

But  neither  is  this  hypothefis  more  juft  than  the  other :  for  on 
this  principle,  the  light  of  the  comet  being  independent  of  the 
iun,  would  be  difperfed  every  way  alike,  without  any  appearance 
of  a  train,  or  tail,  which  is  contrary  to  the  phaenomena.  Befides 
that  the  modern  aftronomers,  who  have  meafured  the  diftance 
between  the  comets  and  the  earth,  find  that  the  comets  have  no  fen- 
fible  parallax ;  which  could  not  be,  were  they  not  much  more 
remote  than  the  moon,  whofe  parallax  is  fenfible.  See  Par  all  a  x. 
Hevelius  from  a  great  number  of  obfervations,’  propofes  it  as  his 
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opinion,  that  the  comets ,  like  the  folar  maculae  or  /pots  n,L-  i 
they  pretty  much  refemble,  are  formed  and  condenfed  out  of  If, * 
groirer  exhalations  of  his  body.  In  which  notion  he  agrees  nearl 
with  Kepler,  who  maintains,  that  comets  are  generated  in  the  J 
ther  in  vaft  numbers,  like  fifties  in  the  ocean;  though  they  da 
not  all  become  vifible,  either  becaufe  of  their  fmallnefs  or  be 
caufe  they  lay  a  long  time  under  the  horizon. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhewn  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothefis  hv 
proving  that  the  comet  of  1 680,  in  its  paflage  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fun,  would  have  been  diflipated,  had  it  confifted 
of  exhalations  of  the  fun  and  planets  :  for  the  heat  of  the  fun  it 
is  allowed  is  as  the  denfity  of  his  rays,  i.  e.  reciprocally  as  the 

fLUajei°f  thedlftances  P^ces  from  the  fun  :  wherefore,  fince 
the  diftance  of  that  comet  in  its  perihelion,  December  the  8th 
was  obferved  to  be  to  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun* 
nearly  as  6  to  1000  ;  the  fun’s  heat  in  the  comet ,  at  that  time* 
was  to  his  heat  with  us  at  midfummer,  as  1000000  to  ?6  or 
28000  to  1.  *  ’ 

And  again,  finding  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
is  little  more  than  three  times  the  heat  of  our  dry  earth  &  when 
expofed  to  the  midfummer’s  fun  ;  and  affuming  the  heat’ of  red- 
hot  iron  to  be  about  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water :  he  concludes,  that  the  heat  of  the  dried  earth  or 
body  of  the  comet  in  its  perihelion,  muft  be  near  2000  times  as 
great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron. 

Such  an  immenfe  heat  once  acquired  in  its  perihelion,  the  comet 
muft  be  a  long  time  in  cooling  again.  The  fame  author  com¬ 
putes,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron,  of  the  dimenfions  of  our 
earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in  50000  years.  If  then  the  comet 
be  fuppofed  to  cool  100  times  as  faff  as  red-hot  iron  ;  yet,  fince 
its  heat  was  2000  times  greater,  fuppofing  it  of  the  bignels  of  the 
earth,  it  would  not  be  cool  in  a  million  of  years. 

James  Bernoulli,  in  his  fyflema  cometarum ,  fuppofes  fome  primary 
planet,  revolving  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  and  157 
days ;  and  at  the  diftance,  from  his  body,  of  2583  femidiameters 
of  the  magnus  orbis :  this  planet,  he  concludes,  either  from  its 
vaft  diftance,  or  ftnallnefs,  to  be  invifible  to  us  ;  but,  however, 
to  have  at  various  diftances  from  him,  feveral  fatellites  moving 
round  him,  and  fometimes  defeending  as  low  as  the  orbit  of  Sa^ 
turn  ;  and  that  thefe  becoming  vifible  to  us,  when  in  their  pe- 
rigaeum,  are  what  we  call  comets. 

Des  Cartes  advances  another  opinion :  heconjeaures  that  comets 
are  only  ftars,  formerly  fixed,  like  the  reft,  in  the  heavens ;  but 
which,  becoming  by  degrees  covered  with  macuke,  or  fpots,  and 
at  length  wholly  robbed  of  their  light,  cannot  keep  their  place, 
but  are  carried  off  by  the  vortices  of  the  circumjacent  ftars ;  ant£ 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  folidity,  moved  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  be  brought  nearer  the  orb  of  Saturn ;  and  thus 
coming  within  the  reach  of  the  fun’s  light,  rendered  vifible.  See 
Cartesianism. 

But  the  vanity  of  all  thefe  hypothefes  abundantly  appears  from 
the  phaenomena  of  comets ;  the  chief  of  which  we  fhall  enume¬ 
rate  ;  as  being  the  teft  by  which  all  theories  are  to  be  tried. 

Firft,  then,  thofe  comets  which  move  according  to  the  order  of 
the  figns,  do  all,  a  little  before  they  difappear,  either  advance 
flowlier  than  ufual,  or  elfe  go  retrograde,  if  the  earth  be  between 
them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more  fwiftly,  if  the  earth  be  fituate  in  a 
contrary  part :  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  proceed  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  figns,  proceed  more  fwiftly  than  ufual  if  the 
earth  be  between  them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more  flowly,  or  go  re¬ 
trograde,  when  the  earth  is  in  a  contrary  part.  ' 

2°.  So  long  as  their  velocity  is  increafed,  they  move,  nearly  in 
great  circles;  but  towards  the  end  of  their  courfe,  deviate  from 
thofe  circles ;  and  as  often  as  the  earth  proceeds  one  wav  thev 
go  the  contrary  way.  ^ 

30.  They  move  in  ellipfis’s,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  feu ;  and  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fun,  deferibe  areas 
proportionable  to  the  times. 

40.  The  light  of  their  bodies,  or  nuclei,  increafes  in  their  reeds 
from  the  earth  towards  the  fun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  decreafes 
in  their  recefs  from  the  fun  towards  the  earth. 

5°-  Their  tails  appear  the  largeft  and  brighteft,  immediately 
after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun. 

6°.  The  tails  always  decline  from  a  juft  oppofition  to  the  fun  to¬ 
wards  thofe  parts  which  the  bodies,  or  nuclei  pafs  over,  in  their 
progrefs  through  their  orbits. 

7  This  declination,  caeteris  paribus ,  is  the  fmalleft,  when  the 
heads,  or  nuclei,  approach  neareft  the  fun  :  and  lefs,  ftill,  near  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet  than  towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

8  .  The  tails  are  fomewhat  brighter,  and  more  diftindfly  defined 
in  their  convex  than  in  their  concave  part. 

9°.  The  tails  always  appear  broader  at  their  upper  extreme  than 
near  the  center  of  the  comet. 

io°.  The  tails  are  tranfparent,  and  the  fmalleft  ftars  annear 
through  them.  ^  , 

Thefe  are  the  chief  phaenomena  of  comets ;  which,  how  ill  they 
confift  with  the  wild  notions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  weak  con¬ 
jectures  of  moft  of  the  moderns,  is  pretty  evident.  Indeed, 
there  were  fome,  Pliny  tells  us,  among  the  ancients,  who  ‘  had 
*  jufter  notions,  who  took  thefe  ftars  to  be  perpetual,  and  be- 
‘  lieved  they  moved  in  their  proper  orbs ;  but  were  never  feen 

1  unlefs 
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‘  unlefs  when  left  by  the  fun  :  ’  and  more  fully  Seneca,  qua/}, 
nat.  lib.  q .  ^  \  am  not  of  the  common  opinion,  nor  do  I  take 

*  a  comct  to  be  a  fudden  fire,  but  efteem  it  among  the  eternal 
6  works  ot  nature,  if /id  autern  miramur  cometas ,  tarn  varum 
tnundi  fpeStaculum  ncndum  teneri  legibus  certis,  nec  initia  illorum  ji 
nefque  inotefcere,  quorum  ex  ihgentibus  intervalhs  recur fus  eji  ?  — 
^  enftt  tempus  quo  [ft a  qua  nu?ic  latent ,  in  luccm  dies  extrabat  & 
ImgiGi  is  av  'i  diligent ia.  Veniet  tempus  quo  pojleri  nojlri  tam  aperta 
rws  nefcijje  mirentur.  Erit  qui  demonjbet  aliquando ,  in  quibus  co¬ 
met  ce  pat  tibus  er  rent ;  cur  tam  fedudti  a  c ceteris  eant ,  quanti  qualef- 
que  fmt.— 

This  prediction  we  have  feen  accomphfhed  in  our  days,  by  the 
great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  whofe  doarine  is  as  follows. 

The  comets  are  compaa,  folid,  fixed,  and  durable  bodies;  in 
one  word,  a  kind  of  planets;  which  move  in  very  oblique  orbits, 
every  way  with  the  greateft  freedom  ;  perfevering  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  even  againft  the  courfe  and  direaion  of  the  planets  :  and 
their  tail  is  a  very  thin;  {lender  vapour,  emitted  by  the  head,  or 
nucleus  of  the  comet ,  ignited  or  heated  by  the  fun. 

This  at  once  folves  all  the  phenomena:  for  i°.  c  It  is  evident, 
that  thofe  which  proceed  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns, 
a  little  before  they  difappear,  muff  move  more  flowly,  or  ap- 

*  Pear  retrograde,  if  the  earth  be  betwixt  them  and  the  fun,  and 
‘  fwifter  if  the  earth  be  in  a  contrary  part :  on  the  contrary, 

‘  tb°k  proceeding  againft  the  order  of  the  figns,  &5V.’— For  fince 
their  courfe  is  not  among  the  fixed  ftars,  but  among  the  planets; 
as  the  motion  ot  the  earth  either  confpires  with  them,  or  goes  a- 
gainft  them  ;  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  earth,  muft 
be  changed;  and,  like  the  planets,  they  muft  fometimes  appear 
fwifter,  fometimes  flower,  and  fometimes  retrograde.  See  Di 
RECT  ION,  RETROGRADATION,  &C. 

2°.  ‘  When  the  comets  move  the  fwifteft,  they  muft  proceed  in 
‘  ftrait  lines,  but  in  the  end  of  their  courfe  decline,  &c.’  Be- 
caufe  in  the  end  of  their  courfe,  when  they  recede  almoft  direcftly 
from  the  fun,  that  part  of  the  apparent  motion  which  arifes 
from  the  parallax,  muft  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole 
apparent  motion. 

3°.  ‘  The  comets  muft  move  in  ellipfis’s,  having  qne  of  their  fo 
‘  ci  in  the  centre  of  the  fun.’ — Becaufethey  do  not  wander  pre- 
carioufly  from  one  fictitious  vortex  to  another  ;  but,  making  a 
part  of  the  folar  fyftem,  return  perpetually,  and  run  a  conftant 
round.  See  Orbit. 

Hence,  their  elliptic  orbits  being  very  long  and  eccentric,  they 
become  invifible,  when  in  that  part  moft  remote  from  the  fun. 
From  confidering  the  curvity  of  the  paths  of  comets.  Sir  Ifaac  con 
eludes,  that  when  they  difappear,  they  are  much  beyond  the  orb 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  in  their  perihelion  they  frequently  defeend 
below  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  the  inferior  planets. 

4%  ‘  The  light  of  their  nuclei  muft  increafe  in  their  recefs  from 
‘  the  fun,  and  vice  verfap— Becaufe,  as  they  are  in  the  regions 
of  the  planets,  their  accefs  toward  the  fun,  bears  a  confiderable 
proportion  to  their  whole  diftance. 

From  obfervations  of  the  comet  of  1680,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found 
that  the  vapour  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  Jan.  25.  began  to 
afeend  from  the  head  before  December  the  1  ith;  and  had  there¬ 
fore  fpent  more  than  45  days  in  its  afeent:  but  that  all  the  tail 
which  appeared  December  10,  afeended  in  the  fpace  of  thofe  two 
days,  then  juft  paft  fince  its  perihelion.  The  vapour,  therefore, 
at  the  beginning,  when  the  comet  was  near  the  fun,  afeended 
prodigioufly  fwift ;  and  afterwards  continued  to  afeend  with  a 
motion  retarded  by  the  gravity  of  its  particles;  and  by  that  afeent 
increafed  the  length  of  the  tail;  but  the  tail,  notwithftanding  its 
length,  confifted  almoft  wholly  of  vapours,  which  had  afeended 
from  the  time  of  the  perihelion  ;  and  the  vapour  which  afeended 
firft,  and  compofed  the  extreme  of  the  tail,  did  not  vanilh,  till 
it  was  too  far  from  the  fun  to  be  illumined  by  him,  and  off  us  to 
be  vifible.  Hence,  alfo,  the  tails  of  comets  that  are  Ihorter,  do 
not  afeend  with  a  quick  and  continual  motion  from  the  head,  and 
then  prefently  difappear;  but  are  permanent  columns  of  vapours 
and  exhalations,  gathered  from  the  head  by  a  very  gentle  moti¬ 
on,  and  in  a  great  fpace  of  time ;  which  yet,  by  participating  of 
that  motion  of  their  heads  they  had  at  the  beginning,  continue 
eafily  to  move  along  with  their  heads  through  the  celeftial  regi¬ 
ons:  whence  alfo  the  vacuity  of  thofe  regions  is  argued.  See  Va¬ 
cuum. 

50.  ‘  Their  tails  muft  appear  the  largeft  and  brighteft  immedi- 
‘  ately  after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun .becaufe 
then,  their  heads  being  the  moft  heated,  will  emit  the  moft  va¬ 
pours. 

From  the  light  of  the  nucleus,  or  apparent  ftar,  we  infer  their 
vicinity  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  region 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  fome  have  imagined ;  fince  in  that  cafe,  their 
heads  would  be  no  more  illumined  by  the  fun,  than  the  planets 
are  by  the  fixed  ftars. 

6°.  ‘  The  tails  muft  ftill  decline  from  a  ftrieft  oppofition  to  the 
6  fun,  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  heads  pafs  over,  in  their 
c  ptogteft  through  their  orbits:’  —  becaufe  all  finoke,  or  vapour 
emitted  from  a  body  in  motion,  tends  upwards  obliquely,  ftill 
receding  from  that  part  towards  which  the  fmoaking  body  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

70.  ‘  That  declination  will  be  ftill  the  leaft  near  the  nucleus  of 
‘  the  comet ;  and  when  the  comet  is  neareft  the  fun;’ — becaufe  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXXIII.  I 
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vapour  afeends  more  fwiftly  near  the  head  of  the  comet,  than  in 
the  higher  extremity  ot  its  tail ;  and  when  the  comet  is  at  a  lefs 
diftance  from  the  fun,  than  when  at  a  greater. 

8°.  {  The  tail  is  brighter,  and  better  defined  in  its  convex  part, 
than  in  its  concave:’ — becaufe  the  vapour  in  the  convex  part, 
which  goes  firft,  being  fomewhat  nearer  and  denfer,  reflc&s  the 
light  more  copioufly. 

9  •  The  tail  muft  appear  broader  towards  the  higher  extremi- 
.  ty  of  the  comet ,  than  towards  the  head becaufe,  the  vapour 
in  a  free  fpace  perpetually  rarefies  and  dilates. 

c°.‘  \  ta‘ s  muft  he  tranfparent :’ — becaufe  confiding  of  in¬ 
finitely  thin  vapour,  &c. 

p^usfcfunte]y  does, the  hypothefis  tally  to  the  phenomena. 
ojes  of  Comets~7  he  nuclei,  which  we  alfo  occafionally  call 
the  beads  and  bodies  of  comets,  viewed  through  a  tclcfcope,  Ihew 
a  very  different  face  from  thofe  of  the  fixed  ftars,  or  planets, 
turmius  tells  us,  that  obferving  the  comet  of  1680,  with  a  te- 
lefcope,  it  appeared  like  a  coal  dimly  glowing,  or  a  rude  mafs  of 
matter  illumined  with  a  dusky  fumid  light,  lefs  fenfible  at  the 
extremes  than  in  the  middle  ;  rather  than  as  a  ftar,  which  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  round  disk,  and  a  vivid  light. 

Hevelius  obferved  of  the  comet  of  1661,  that  its  body  was  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  bright  and  confpicuous,  but  without  any- 
glittering  light :  in  the  middle  was  a  denfe  ruddy  nucleus,  almoft 
equal  to  Jupiter,  incompafted  with  a  much  fainter  thinner  mat¬ 
ter.  Feb.  5.  its  head  was  fomewhat  bigger  and  brighter,  of  a 
gold-colour  ;  but  its  light  more  dusky  than  the  reft  of  the  ftars  : 
here,  the  nucleus  appeared  divided  into  feveral  parts.  Feb.  6. 
the  disk  was  lefi'cned  ;  the  nuclei  ftill  exifted,  though  lefs  than 
betore  :  one  of  them,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  disk,  on  the  left, 
much  denfer  and  brighter  than  the  reft  ;  its  body  round,  and  re¬ 
presenting  a  very  lucid  little  ftar ;  the  nuclei  ftill  incompafted 
with  another  kind  of  matter.  Feb.  10.  the  head  fomewhat  more 
obicure,  and  the  nuclei  more  confufed,  but  brighter  at  top  than 

b°Tu:  1 FebVI3\tile  head  diminiflled  much,  both  in  magnitude 
and  brightness.  March  2.  its  roundnefs  a  little  impaired,  its 

e  ges  lacerated,  &c.  March  28.  very  pale  and  exceeding  thin* 
xtsjnatter  much  difperfed  ;  and  no  diftinft  nucleus  at  all  appear- 


Weigebus, ,  who  faw  the  comet  of  1664,  the  moon,  and  a  little 
cloud  illumined  by  the  fun  at  the  fame  time ;  obferved,  that  the 
moon,  through  the  telefcope,  appeared  of  a  continued  luminous 
lurrace  ;  but  the  comet  very  different ;  being  perfedlv  like  the 
little  cloud  in  the  horizon,  illumined  by  the  fun.  From  thefe 
o  ervations  it  was,  that  Hevelius  concluded  cornets  to  be  like 
maculae,  or  fpots  formed  out  of  the  folar  exhalations. 

I  he  length  of  the  tails  of  comets  is  various:  that  of  1680  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sturmius,  about  the  20th  of  November  was  but  fmall 
at  moft  not  exceeding  20  degrees  in  length  :  in  a  little  time  it 

fMy  *  §  °  degreeS’ after  Whi?h  k  dwindled  very  fen- 

Formation  of  the  tails  y  Comets.— Sir  Ifaac  Newton  {hews,  that 
the  atmofpheres  of  comets  will  furmff  vapour  fufficient  to  form 
their  tails :  this  he  argues  from  that  wonderful  rarefadion  obfer¬ 
ved  in  our  air,  at  a  diftance  from  the  earth:  a  cubic  inch  of 
common  air,  at  the  diftance  of  half  the  earths  diameter,  or 
40°°  mftes,  would  expand  itfelf  fo  as  to  fill  a  fpace  larger  than 
the  whole  region  of  the  ftars.  Since  then  the  coma,  cTr  atmo- 
Phere  of  a  comet  is  ten  times  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  nu- 
cleus,  counting  from  the  center  thereof;  the  tail,  afeendino- 
much  higher,  muft  needs  be  immenfely  rare:  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  ftars  fhould  be  vifible  through  it. 

Now,  the  afeent  of  vapours  into  the  tail  of  the  comet,  he  fuppo- 
fes  occafioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  matter  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  atthe  time  of  the  perihelion.  Smoke,  it  is  obferved  af¬ 
eends  the  chimney  by  the  impulfe  of  the  air  wherein  it  flpats  * 
and  air,  rarefied  by  heat,  afeends  by  the  diminution  of  its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity,  taking  up  the  fmoke  along  with  it:  why  then  Ihould 
not  the  tail  of  a  comet  be  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  fun?  for  the  fun-beams  do  not  ad  on  the  mediums 
they  pafs  through,  any  otherwife  than  by  refledion  and  refradi- 


on. 


The  refleding  particles,  then,  being  warmed  by  the  adion  will 
again  warm  the  aether  wherewith  they  are  compounded; ’and 
this,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  will  have  its  fpecific  gravity  wherelw 
it  before  tended  to  defeend,  diminiflled  by  the  rarefaffion  -  IbZ 
to  afeend,  and  to  carry  along  with  it  thofe  refletting  particles 
whereof  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  compofed.  °  V  * 

This  afeent  of  the  vapours  will  be  promoted  by  their  circular  mo 
tion  round  the  tun  ;  by  means  whereof,  they  will  endeavour  to 
recede  from  the  tun,  while  the  fun’s  atmofphere,  and  the  other 
matters  in  the  celeftial  fpaces,  are  either  at  reft,  or  nearlv  C, 
as  having  no  motion  but  what  they  receive  from  the  fon’eoi/ 
cumrotation.  HU’ 

Thus  are  the  vapours  raifed  into  the  tails  of  rewfrinthe  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fun,  where  the  orbits  are  moft  curve  and 
where  the  comets  being  within  the  Hpnfnr  r  1  -  ,  *  ana 

have  their  tails  of  the  greateft  leimh  atn,0f<,here  of  the  fun, 

Ime ^ PlfTS  »«ion.  and  atthe 

dvfo  eZfe®  in  hke  m  ds  P  fun>  wi"  m<»'  Ms  to- 
dy  m  eliiples,  in  like, manner  as  their  heads;  and  by  this  means 

will  ever  accompany,  and  freely  adhere  to  their  held.  In  S’ 

2  ^  ^  the 
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the  gravitation  of  the  vapours  towards  the  fun,  will  n 
cafion  the  tails  of  the  comets  to  forfake  their  heads,  and 
towards  the  fun,  than  the  gravitation  of  their  heads  wi 
them  to  fall  off  from  their  tails:  but  by  their  common  g 
on  they  will  either  fall  down  together  to  the  fun,  01  be  0 
fufpended,  or  retarded.  This  gravitation,  therefore,  does  no  a 
all  hinder,  but  that  the  heads  and  tails  of  comets  may  receive  an 
retain  any  pofition  towards  each  other,  which  either  the  a  ove 

mentioned  caufes,  or  any  other,  may  occafion. 

The  tails,  therefore,  thus  produced  in  the  perihelion  ot  comets, 
will  go  off' along  with  their  head  into  remote  regions ;  and 
either  return  thence,  together  with  the  comets,  after  a  long  leries 
of  years;  or,  rather,  be  there  loft,  and  vanifh  by  little  an  lit¬ 
tle,  and  the  comet  be  left  bare ;  till  at  its  return,  defending  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  fome  little  fhort  tails  be  gradually  and  flowly 
produced  from  the  heads;  which  afterwards,  in  the  perihelion, 
defending  down  into  the  fun’s  atmofphere,  will  be  immenfely  in- 


The  vapours  thus  dilated,  rarefied,  and  diftufed  through  all  the 
celeftial  regions,  the  fame  author  obferves,  may  probably,  by 
little  and  little,  by  means  of  their  own  gravity,  be  attradfed 
down  to  the  planets,  and  become  intermingled  with  their  at- 
mofpheres. 

He  adds,  that  for  the  confervation  of  the  water,  and  moifture 
of  the  planets,  comets  feem  abfolutely  requifite;  from  whofe  con- 
denfed  vapours  and  exhalations,  all  that  moifture  which  is  fpent 
in  vegetations  and  putrefactions,  and  turned  into  dry  earth,  &c. 
may  be  refupplied  and  recruited.  For  all  vegetables  grow,  and 
increafe  wholly  from  fluids;  and,  again,  as  to  their  greateft  part, 
turn,  by  putrefaction,  into  earth  again ;  an  earthy  flime  being 
perpetually  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  putrefying  liquors. 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  dry  earth  muft  continually  increafe,  and 
the  moifture  of  the  globe  decreafe,  and  at  laft  be  quite  evapora¬ 
ted  ;  if  it  have  not  a  continual  fupply  from  fome  part  or  other 
of  the  univerfe.  And  I  fufpedt,  adds  our  great  author,  that  the 
fpirit,  which  makes  the  fineft,  fubtileft,  and  beft  part  of  our  air, 
and  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  life  and  being  of  all  things, 
comes  principally  from  the  comets. 

On  this  principle,  there  feemsto  be  fome  foundation  for  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion  of  prefages  from  comets:  fince  the  tail  of  a  comet 
thus  intermingled  with  our  atmofphere,  may  produce  changes 
very  fenfible  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  See  Spirit  and 
Medium. 

M.  Facio  has  fuggefted,  that  fome  of  the  comets  having  their  nodes 
fo  very  near  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  fhould  the  earth  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  found  in  that  part  next  the  node,  at  the  time  of  a  comet’s 
pafling  by;  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  comet  will  be  incredi¬ 
bly  fwift,  fo  its  parallax  will  become  very  fenfible ;  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  thereof  to  that  of  the  fun  will  be  given :  whence,  fuch 
tranfits  of  comets  will  afford  the  beft  means  of  determining  the 
diftance  of  the  earth  and  fun. 

The  comet  of  1472,  -v.gr.  had  a  parallax  above  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  fun’s:  and  if  that  of  1618  had  come  down  in 
the  beginning  of  March  to  its  defeending  node,  it  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  earth,  and  its  parallax  much  more  notable. 
But  hitherto,  none  has  threatened  the  earth  with  a  nearer  ap- 
pulfe  than  that  of  1680:  for,  by  calculation,  Dr.  Halley  finds, 
that  November  n,  i.H.  6  Min.  P.  M.  that  comet  was  not  above 
one  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  northwards  of  the  way  of 
the  earth  ;  at  which  time,  had  the  earth  been  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit,  the*  comet  would  have  had  a  parallax  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon:  what  might  have  been  the  confequence  of  fo  near  an  ap- 
pulfe,  a  contact,  or  laftly,  a  (hock  of  the  celeftial  bodies?-— A 
deluge  Mr.  Whifton fays!  See  Deluge. 

Motion  of  Com  ets. — If  their  paths  be  fuppofed  diredtly  parabolical, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  it  would  follow,  that  being  impelled  to¬ 
wards  the  fun  by  a  centripetal  force,  they  defeend  as  from  fpaces 
infinitely  diftant ;  and  by  their  falls  acquire  fuch  a  velocity,  as 
that  they  may  again  run  off  into  the  remoteft  regions ;  ftill  mo¬ 
ving  upwards,  with  fuch  a  perpetual  tendency  as  never  to  re¬ 
turn.— But  the  frequency  of  their  appearance,  and  their  degree 
of  velocity,  which  does  not  exceed  what  they  might  acquire  by 
their  gravity  towards  the  fun,  feem  to  put  it  paft  doubt  that  they 
move,  planet-like,  in  elliptic  orbits,  though  thofe  exceedingly 
eccentric;  and  fo  return  again,  though  after  very  long  periods. 
See  Elliptic. 

Apollonius  Myndius  was  the  firft  who  took  comets  for  regular 
ftars;  and  ventured  to  foretel,  that  one  day  the  periods  and  laws 
of  their  motion  would  be  difeovered. 

Aftronomers,  however,  are  ftill  divided  on  that  head:  Newton, 
Flamfteed,  Halley,  and  the  Englifh  aftronomers,  £3V.  feem  fatif- 
fied  of  the  return  of  comets:  Caflini,  and  others  of  the  French, 
think  it  highly  probable;  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  oppofe  it, 
Thofe  on  the  affirmative  fide,  fuppofe  the  comets  to  deferibe 
circles  prodigioufly  eccentric,  infomuch  we  can  only  fee  them 
in  a  very  fmall  part  of  their  revolution :  out  of  this,  they  are 
loft  in  the  immenfe  fpaces ;  hid  not  only  from  our  eyes,  but  our 
telefcopes.  That  little  part  of  their  circle  next  us,  M.  Caf- 
fini,  &V.  have  found  to  pafs  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and 
Mars. 

For  thereafons  of  the  return  of  Comets,  M.  Caflini  gives  thefe  that 
follow.— 1.  In  confidering  the  courfe  of  the«wfjawith  regard  to 
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the  fixed  ftars,  they  are  found  to  keep  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle,  i.  e.  a  circle  whofe  plane  paffes  through 
the  center  of  the  earth :  indeed  they  deviate  .a  little  from  it 
chiefly  towards  the  end  of  their  appearance;  but  this  deviation 
is  common  to  them  with  the  planets. 

2.  Comets ,  as  well  as  planets,  appear  to  move  fo  much  the 
fafter  as  they  are  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  when  they  are  at  e- 
qual  diftances  from  their  perigee,  their  velocities  are  nearly  the 
fame. 

By  fubftradling  from  their  motion  the  apparent  inequality  of  ve¬ 
locity  occafioned  by  their  different  diftance  from  the  earth,  their 
equal  motion  might  be  found  ;  but  we  fhould  not  be  certain  this 
motion  were  their  true  one  :  in  regard  they  might  have  confide¬ 
rable  inequalities,  not  diftinguifhable  in  that  fmall  part  of  their 
orbit  vifible  to  us.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  their  real  motion,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelf;  and  hence  we 
have  a  reafon  why  the  observations  made  during  the  appearance 
of  a  comet  cannot  give  the  juft  period  of  their  revolution.  See 
Period. 

3.  There  are  no  two  different  planets  whofe  orbits  cut  the  eclip¬ 
tic  in  the  fame  angle,  whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  whofe  apparent  velocity  in  their  perigee  is  the  fame : 
of  confequence,  two  comets  feen  at  different  times,  yet  agreeing 
in  all  thofe  three  circumftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the  fame 
cojnet. 

And  this  were  the  comets  of  1577  and  1680  obferved  to  do;  and 
thofe  of  1652,  and  1698:  not  that  this  exadf  agreement  in  thefe 
circumftances  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine  them  the  fame 
comet.  M.  Caflini  finds  the  moon  herfelf  irregular  in  them  alb: 
accordingly,  he  is  of  opinion,  there  are  feveral  which  difagree 
herein,  yet  may  be  accounted  the  fame. 

"The  great  objections  againjl  the  return  of  Comets,  are,  the  rarity 
of  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions 
afiigned  to  them. 

In  1702  was  a  comet ,  or  rather  the  tail  of  one,  feen  at  Rome, 
which  M.  Caflini  takes  to  be  the  fame  with  that  obferved  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  that  fince  feen  in  1668 ;  which  would  imply  its  pe¬ 
riod  to  be  34  years.  Now,  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  a  ftar 
which  has  fo  fhort  a  revolution,  and  of  confequence  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  returns,  fhould  be  fo  feldom  feen. — Again,  in  April  of  the 
fame  year,  1702.  a  comet  was  obferved  by  Meff.  Bianchini  and 
Maraldi,  fuppofed  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  1664. 
both  by  reafon  of  its  motion,  velocity,  and  direction.  M.  de  la 
Hire  took  it  to  have  fome  relation  to  another  he  had  obferved  in 
1698  ;  which  M.  Caflini  refers  to  that  of  1652  :  on  thisfuppo- 
fition  its  period  appears  to  be  43  months,  and  the  number  of  re¬ 
volutions  between  1652,  and  1698,  fourteen:  but  it  is  hard  to 
fuppofe,  that  in  this  age,  wherein  the  heavens  are  fo  narrowly 
watched,  a  ftar  fhould  make  14  appearances  unperceived:  efpe- 
cially  fuch  a  ftar  as  this,  which  might  appear  above  a  month  to¬ 
gether  :  and  of  confequence  be  frequently  difengaged  from  the 
crepufcula. 

For  this  reafon  M.  Caflini  is  very  referved  in  maintaining  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  return  of  comets ,  and  only  propofes  thofe  for  pla¬ 
nets,  where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  Ample,  and  are  folved 
without  ftraining,  or  allowing  many  irregularities. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofes  one  general  difficulty  againft  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  return  of  comets ,  which  would  feem  to  hinder  any 
comet  from  being  a  planet ;  and  it  is  this  :  that  by  the  difpofition 
neceflarily  given  to  their  courfes,  they  fhould  appear  as  fmall  at 
firft  as  at  laft  ;  and  always  increafe,  till  they  arrive  at  their  great- 
eft  proximity  to  the  earth :  or,  if  they  fhould  chance  not  to  be 
obferved  as  foon  as  they  become  vifible,  for  want  of  attention 
thereto  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  impoflible  but  they  muft  frequently  fhew 
themfelves  ere  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  magnitude  and 
brightnels :  but  he  adds,  that  none  were  ever  yet  obferved  till 
they  had  arrived  at  it. 

But  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  this  prefent  month  of  October, 
1723,  while  yet  at  a  great  diftance,  fo  as  to  be  too  fmall  and  dim 
to  be  viewed  without  a  telefcope,  may  ferve  to  remove  this  ob- 
ftacle,  and  fet  the  comets ,  ftill,  on  th@  feme  footing  with  the  pla¬ 
nets. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  as  thofe  planets  which  are  neareft 
the  fun,  and  revolve  in  the  leaft  orbits,  are  the  fmalleft  ;  fo  a- 
mong  the  comets ,  fuch  as  in  their  perihelion  come  neareft  the 
fun,  are  the  fmalleft,  and  revolve  in  leffer  orbits. 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  a  table  of  the  aftronomical  elements  of 
all  the  comets  that  have  been  yet  obferved  with  due  care ;  w’here- 
by,  whenever  a  new  comet  fhall  appear,  it  may  be  determined, 
by  comparing  it  therewith,  whether  it  be  any  of  thofe  which 
have  yet  appeared  ?  and  confequently  its  period,  and  the  axis  of 
its  orbit  be  determined,  and  its  return  foretold. 

For  there  are  many  things  in  the  comet  of  1532,  obferved  by  Pe¬ 
ter  Apian,  which  intimate  its  being  the  fame  with  thar  of  1607, 
obferved  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus ;  and  which  Dr.  Halley 
himfelf  again  obferved  in  1682.  All  the  elements  agree,  and 
there  is  nothing  contradidfs  the  opinion,  but  that  inequality  in 
the  periodic  revolution  ;  which,  however,  he  thinks,  is  no  more 
than  may  be  accounted  for  from  phyfical  caufes  :  no  more, 
in  effedt,  than  is  obferved  in  Saturn  ;  the  motion  of  which  planet 
is  fo  difturbed  by  the  reft,  efpecially  Jupiter,  that  its  period  is 

uncertain  for  feveral  days  together :  to  what  errors  then  may 
*  '  not 
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not  a  comet  be  liable,  which  rifes  to  almpft  four  times  the  height 
of  Saturn  ;  and  whofe  velocity,  if  but  a  little  increafed,  would 
change  its  elliptic  erbintoa  parabolic  one? 

What  further  confirms  the  identity,  is  the  appearance  of  another 
comet  in  thefummer  of  14.56  ;  which,  though  obferved  by  none 
with  accuracy,  yet  by  its  period,  and  the  manner  of  its  tranfit, 
he  concludes  to  be  the  fame:  and  thence  ventures  to  foretel  its 
return  in  the  year  1758.  See  Whifton’s  Solar  Syjlem ,  where  the 
orbits  of  the  fever  al  Comets  are  delineated ,  and  their  periods ,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  as  are  known ,  exprejfed. 

To  determine  the  Place  and  Courfe  of  a  Comet. — Obferve  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  comet  from  two  fixed  ftars,  whofe  longitudes  and 
latitudes  are  known  :  from  the  diftances  thus  found,  calculate 
the  place  of  the  comet  by  trigonometry,  after  the  manner  deli¬ 
vered  under  Planet. — By  repeating  the  obfervations  and  ope¬ 
rations  for  feveral  days  fucceffively,  the  courfe  of  the  comet  will 
be  had. 

To  determine  the  Courfe  of  a  Comet  mechanically ,  and  without  any 
apparatus  of  injlruments. — The  following  ingenious  method,  by 
a  thread,  we  owe  to  Longomontanus  :  obferve  four  ftars  round 
the  comet ,  fuch,  as  that  the  comet  may  be  in  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
right  lines  that  join  the  two  oppofite  ftars ;  which  is  eafily  found 
by  means  of  a  thread  placed  before  the  eye,  and  extended  over- 
againft  the  ftars  and  comet. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  comet's  place  in  the  heavens  A,  (Tab.  Ajlro- 
n°my ,  fig.  23.)  between  the  four  ftars,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  where  the 
Wne  joining  the  ftars  B  and  D,  paffes  through  the  body  of  the  co¬ 
rnet  ;  and  the  like  does  the  line  palling  through  C  and  E. 

On  a  globe,  whereon  thefe  four  ftars  are  found,  extend  a  thread 
through  B  and  D,  and  another  through  C  and  E  ;  the  point  of 
interfedlion  will  give  the  place  of  the  comet.  This  practice  being 
repeated  for  feveral  days,  the  comet’ s  courfe  will  be  had  on  the 
globe ;  which  courfe  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  circle :  from 
any  two  points  whereof,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  its  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  place  of  the  nodes ;  only  by  obferving 
where  a  thread  ftretched  through  the  two  points  cuts  the  e- 
cliptic. 

To  determine  the  Parallax  of  a  Comet.  See  Parallax. 

Trajectory  of  a  Comet.  See  Trajectory. 

COMITATUS  Poffe.  See  the  article  Posse. 

COMITIA*  an  aflembly  of  the  Roman  people,  either  in  the  co- 
mitium ,  or  campus  martius  ;  for  the  election  of  magiftrates,  or  for 
confulting  on  the  important  affairs  of  the  republic.  See  Field 
of  Mars ,  See. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  verb  coco,  or  comeo,  to  go  together. 
There  are  certain  days  fixed  for  thefe  affemblies,  called  dies  comi- 
tiales  ;  marked  with  a  c  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Caefar. 
Comitial  affemblies  held  for  the  election  of  confuls,  were  called 
confular  comitia :  in  like  manner,  the  other  comitia  took  names 
from  the  officer  to  be  created  ;  whether  a  tribune,  a  pontiff, 
aedile,  or  the  like. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia ,  viz.  curiata ,  centuriata ,  and 
tributa ;  fo  diftinguilhed,  from  the  manner  wherein  the  people 
voted,  and  gave  their  fuffrages,  viz.  by  curiae  or  parifhes,  tribes 
or  centuries.  See  Curia,  Tribe,  &c. 

Authors  make  the  difference  between  comitia ,  and  concilia ,  to  con- 
fift  in  this ;  that  in  the  former  the  whole  people  were  called  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  latter  only  a  part. 

The  comitium ,  or  place  where  the  comitia  were  ordinarily  held, 
was  a  large  hall  in  the  Roman  Forum  :  it  was  a  long  time  open 
at  top  ;  on  which  account,  the  affemblies  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  ill  weather  :  It  was  firft  covered  over  in  the  time  of  the 
fecond  Punic  war.  See  Forum. 

Rofinus  obferves,  that  the  confuls  and  tribunes  were  not  created 
in  the  comitium ,  but  the  campus  martius. 

COMITIALIS  Morbus ,  an  ancient  term  for  the  epilepfy,  or  fal- 
ling-ficknefs  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  if  any  perfon  was  feized  with  it 
in  the  Roman  comitia ,  the  aflembly  was  immediately  diffolved  ; 
this  being  efteemed  an  evil  omen  :  or  rather  becaufe  thofe  liable 
to  it  were  chiefly  feized  in  the  comitia ,  or  great  affemblies.  See 
Epilepsy. 

COMMA,*  Kopua.,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  character  formed 
thus  [ ,  ]  ;  ferving  to  mark  a  fliort  ftop,  or  paufe ;  and  to  divide 
the  members  of  a  period.  See  Point,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  kootJco,  feco,  I  cut. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  ufe  of  the  comma  ;  different 
authors  define,  and  ufe  it  differently :  the  ordinary  dodtrine  is, 
that  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  period  that  are  not  neceflarily  joined  together. 
But  this  conveys  no  clear,  precife  idea  ;  for  what  is  it  to  dijlinguijh 
the  parts  of  a  period  not  neceffarily  joined  together  ? 

F.  Buffier  has  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  comma  further  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe  members  of  a  pe¬ 
riod,  in  each  whereof  is  a  verb,  and  the  nominative  cafe  of  the 
verb.  Thus,  That  fo  many  people  are  pleafed  with  trifles ,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  weaknefs  of  mind ,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be 
comprehended. 

Beiides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftinguifh,  in  the  fame  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns  fubftantives,  or  nouns  adjectives, 
or  verbs  not  united  by  a  conjunction.  Thus,  Virtue ,  wit,  know¬ 
ledge,  are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  :  or,  a  man  never  becomes 
learned  without  Jludyhig  conjlantly ,  methodically ,  with  a  gujl ,  appli¬ 
cation ,  &c. 


If  thofe  words  be  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  by  a  conjunction, 
the  comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  The  imagination  and  the  judgment  do 
not  always  agree.  The  comma  may  alfo  be  omitted  between  two 
phrafes  that  are  very  fhort,  efpecially  if  they  depend  on  the  fame 
regimen,  and  are  united  by  a  conjunction:  thus,  Alexander  con¬ 
quered  Afia  and  eflablifhed  the  monarchy  of  the  Greeks. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  traCt  de  ratione  interpungendi,  printed 
with  Vdffius’s  Element.  Rhetor.  Lond.  1724.  lays  down  the  ufe  of 
a  comma  to  be,  to  dijlinguijh  the  femple  members  of  a  period,  or  fen- 
tence ;  i.  e.  fuch  as  only  confift  of  one  fubjeCt,  and  one  definite 
verb. — Thus  Cicero,  Venio  nunc  ad  voluptates  agricolarum ,  quibus 
ego  incredibiliter  dele  dor,  qua:  nec  ulla  impediuntur  fcneClute,  bf  mihi 
ad fapientis  vitam proxime  accedere  videntur.  See  Sentenc  e. 

But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the  fame  author  inftancing 
many  particular  cafes,  not  included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma 
is  advifable.  See  Punctuation. 

Sometimes,  e.  gr.  a  propofition  includes  another,  which  maybe 
called  partitive,  as  being  only  a  part  of  the  entire  phrafe  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  two  are  to  be  divided  from  each  other  by  commas. 
Thus,  He  always  fays,  as  he  tells  us,  the  fineft  things  in  the  world. 
The  points,  or  paufes  in  difeourfe,  it  is  obferved,  are  in  a  kind  of 
mufical  proportion  :  the  comma  flops  the  reader’s  voice  while  he 
may  privately  tell  one ;  the  femicolon,  two;  the  colon,  three; 
and  the  period  or  full-ftop,  four. 

The  ancients  only  made  two  kinds  of  points,  or  paufes  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  :  the  larger  they  called  members ,  the  Greeks  cola,  marked 
thus  [  :  ]  the  fmaller  incifa ,  the  Greeks  commata ,  thus  [ ,  ]. 

The  moderns,  refining  on  their  predeceffors,  have  fubdivided  the 
firft  into  a  colon  and  femicolon  ;  fome  fay,  without  any  good 
foundation  in  nature  ;  though  others  ftand  up  for  the  ufefulnefa 
of  the  divifion.  See  Colon. 

As  the  member,  or  colon,  divides  the  period  into  two  parts,  each 
containing  a  fenfe,  though  that  imperfect  ;  thus,  Antequam  de  re- 
publica,  patres  confcripti,  dicam  ea  qua  dicenda  hoc  tempore  arbitror ; 
where  the  fenfe  does  not  reft,  nor  is  the  period  or  fentence  per¬ 
fect,  without  the  addition  of,  exponam  vobis  breviter  b5  profeSti- 
nis  &  reverfmis  mere :  the  comma  fubdivides  each  member  into 
intermediate  divifions,  which,  of  themfelves,  have  no  precife 
meaning  at  all ;  v.  gr.  Nihil  ejl,  mihi  crede,  virtute  formofuis, 
nihil  pulchrius,  nihil  amabilius. 

Frequent  Commas,  as  on  other  occafions  they  promote  perfpicuity 
and  diftinCtnefs,  and  eafe  the  reader,  both  in  the  rehearfal  and 
comprehenfion  of  his  author;  fo,  in  oratory,  are  they  of  efpe- 
cial  ufe  and  effeCt ;  particularly  where  an  adverfary  is  to  be 
clofely  and  pointedly  attacked,  upbraided,  reprehended,  wound¬ 
ed,  &c.  witnefs  that  of  Cicero  againft  Verres  ;  Non  enim  nos  co¬ 
lor  fle  fervilis,  non  pilofa  gen  a,  non  dentes  putridi  deceperunt :  oculi, 
fv.per cilia,  frons,  vultus  denique  totus,  qui  fermo  quidam  tacitus 
mentis  ejl,  hie  in  fraudem ,  homines  impulit :  his,  eos,  quibus  eras 
ignotus,  decepit ,  fefellit ,  in  fraudem  induxit :  paitci  tua  fla  lutu- 
lenta  vitia  novimus  ;  pauci  tarditatem  ingenii,  Jluporem,  debilita- 
temque  lingua,  &c.  See  Period. 

Comma,  in  mufick,  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  fenfible  intervals  of 
tune.  See  Interval. 

The  comma  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  tone  :  or,  it  is  the  inter¬ 
val  whereby  a  perfect  femitone  furpaffes  an  imperfeCt  one ;  or  a 
perfed:  tone,  an  imperfeCt  one.  See  Tone. 

Mr.  Sauveur  fays,  a  comma  is  the  difference  between  a  tone  major 
and  minor.  It  is  feldom  in  ufe,  except  in  the  theory  of  mufick, 
to  fhew  the  juftnefs  of  the  concords ;  for  in  the  practice,  the  di¬ 
vifion  is  drowned  and  loft.  Each  leffer  tone  ordinarily  contains 
ten  commas. 

Lancelot  only  divides  his  tone  into  nine  parts,  or  commas ;  fo  that 
according  to  him,  a  comma  is  the  ninth  part  of  a  tone. 

The  proportion  of  the  greater  comma  in  numbers,  is  as  80  to 
81  ;  that  of  the  fmaller,  as  2025  to  2048.  See  Tune. 

COMMANDING  Ground,  in  fortification,  an  eminence  or  rifing 
ground  which  overlooks  any  poll,  or  ftrong  place. 

Of  this  they  reckon  three  forts :  1  °.  A  front  commanding  ground ; 
which  is  an  height  oppofite  to  the  face  of  the  poft,  which  plays 
upon  its  front.  See  Front. 

2°.  A  r ever fe  commanding  ground,  which  is  an  eminence  that  can 
play  upon  the  back  of  any  place  or  poft. 

3q.  An  enfilade  commanding  ground,  or  curtin  commanding  ground ; 
which  is  an  high  place,  that  can  with  its  (hot  lcour  all  the  length 
of  a  ftrait  line.  See  Enfilade. 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  has  various  ufes :  as,  Com¬ 
mandment  of  the  king,  when,  on  his  own  mere  motion,  and  from 
his  own  mouth,  he  calls  a  man  into  prifon. 

Commandment  of  the  jujlices,  is  either  abfolute,^  ox  ordinary',  abfoluie , 
as  when  on  their  own  authority,  and  their  own  diferetion,  they 
commit  a  man  to  prifon  for  punilhment. 

Ordinary ,  as  when  they  commit  him  rather  for  fafe  cuftody  than 
punilhment. -“A  man  committed  on  an  ordinary  Commandment 
is  replevilhable.  See  Precept. 

Commandment  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  offence  of  him  who  diredls  or 
wills  another  to  tranfgrefs  the  law ;  as  by  murder,  theft,  and 
the  like.  See  Abettor,  Accessory,  bfc. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice,  or  fixed  revenue  belonging 
to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on  ancient  knights  who  had 
done  confiderable  fervices  to  the  order.  See  Knight. 

There  ar eflrift,  or  regular  Commandries,  obtained  in  order,  and 
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by  merit:  there  are  others  of  grace  and  favour ,  conferred  at  the 

pleafure  of  the  grand  mafter.  .  ,  f  r 

There  are  alfo  Commandries  for  the  religious  in  the  or  ers  o  . 
Bernard  and  S.  Anthony. — The  kings  of  France  have  converte 
feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers  into  Commandries  of  t  re  or  ei 
•  of  S.  Lazarus.  See  Leprosy,  Lazarus,  &c.  _ 

Commandries  may  be  compared  to  conventual  priories 5  whin,  at 
firft,  were  no  more  than  adminiftrations  of  the  revenue  o  cei- 
tain  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  principal  monaftery:  as  there 
was  a  neceflity  for  having  monks  difpofed  in  thefe  houies  to  take 
care  of  the  effects  3  fo  there  was  the  like  neceflity  for  fending 
knights  into  thofe  places  where  the  order  had  lands.  See  1  rior. 

* The  Commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds 3  for  as  the  order 
confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  brothers  fervitors,  there  are 
peculiar  Commandries  or  revenues  attached  to  each.  See  Mal¬ 
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The  knight  to  whom  one  of  thefe  benefices  or  Commandries  is 
given,  is  called  Commander :  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with 
the  prapofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance  from 
the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was  called  obedientia  3  be- 
caufe  depending  entirely  on  the  abbot  who  gave  him  his  com- 
million.  Thus  it  is  with  the  fimple  Commanders  of  Malta,  who 
are  rather  farmers  of  the  order,  than  beneficiaries 3  paying  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute  or  rent,  called  refponfio,  to  the  common  treafure  of 
the  order. 

COMMEMORATION,  the  remembrance  of  any  one 3  or  fome- 
thing  done  in  honour  of  his  memory.  See  Monument. 
Among  the  Romanifts,  it  is  a  practice  for  dying  perfons  to  leave 
a  legacy  to  the  church,  for  the  reheafing  fo  many  maffes  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  thenn  See  Obit,  Anniversary,  &c. 

The  eucharift  is  a  Commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf.  See 
Eucharist. 

Commemoration  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  religious  feaft,  otherwife 
called  All-faints ,  held  on  the  firft  of  November,  in  memory  of 
all  the  faithful  deceafed ;  inftituted  in  the  Xlth  century,  by 
Odilo  abbot  of  Cluny.  See  Feast. 

1  he  occafion  of  its  inftitution  is  varioufly  related  ;  the  moft  plau- 
fible  account  is  this :  a  religious  knight  returning  from  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  the  holy  land,  and  lofing  his  road,  met  a  hermit 3  who 
hearing  that  he  was  a  Franc,  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  mona¬ 
ftery  of  Cluny,  and  the  abbot  Odilo  3  the  pilgrim  profefling  his 
knowledge  of  both,  the  hermit  told  him,  that  God  had  difeo- 
vered  to  him,  that  he  was  to  have  the  credit  of  delivering  fouls 
from  the  pains  they  fuffer  in  the  other  life  3  charging  him,  at  his 
return,  to  exhort  Odilo,  and  thofe  of  his  community,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  prayers  and  alms  for  the  dead.  See  Cluny. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  canon  law,  the  charge,  truft,  and  ad¬ 
miniftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given  to  a  layman 
to  enjoy,  by  way  of  depofitum,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  3  in 
order  to  its  being  repaired,  &c.  or  to  another  bifhop,  or  eccle- 
fiaftic,  to  perform  the  paftoral  offices  thereof,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  benefice  is  provided  of  a  regular  incumbent.  See  Benefice. 
Anciently,  the  adminiftration  of  vacant  bifhopricks  belonged  to 
the  neareft  neighbbouring  bifhop  3  which  is  Till  pradtifed  between 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Lyons,  and  the  bilhoprick  of  Autun  :  on 
this  account  they  were  called  commendatory  bifops. 

This  cuftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  S.  Athanafius  fays  of 
himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been  given  him 
in  commendam ,  i.  e.  in  adminiftration,  another  church  befides 
that  of  Alexandria  whereof  he  was  ftated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  paftor,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  bifhop,  till  they  were  provided  of  an  ordinary  :  the 
regifter  of  pope  Gregory  I.  is  full  of  thefe  commiflions,  or  Com- 
mendams ,  granted  during  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifhop,  or 
the  vacancy  of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern  Commendams  on 
foot,  in  favour  of  ecclefiaftics  who  had  been  expelled  their  bene¬ 
fices  by  the  Saracens  3  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant 
churches  was  committed  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  their  being 
reftored  :  though  S.  Gregory  is  Laid  to  have  ufed  the  fame,  while 
the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time,  the  practice  of  Commendams  was  exceedingly 
abufed  5  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries  given  to  laymen  for 
their  fubfiftence.  The  bifhops  alfo  procured  feveral  benefices,  or 
even  bifhdpricks  in  commendam ,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  hold¬ 
ing  them  all  without  diredtly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched  5  but  the  ufe  of  Commendams  is  ftill 
retained  3  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incompatibility  of  the 
perfon,  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonage  becomes  vacant  3 
ut  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may  ftill  hold  it  in  cornmen- 
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Commendam,  in  Romifh  countries,  is  a  real  title  of  a  regular  be¬ 
ne  ce  ,  as  an  abby,  or  priory  given  by  the  pope  to  a  fecular  clerk, 
or  even  to  a  ayman,  with  power  to  difpofe  of  the  fruits  thereof 
during  his  life.  See  Abbot. 

No  benefice  that  has  cure  of  fouls,  i.  e.  no  parfonage,  or  bifhop- 
ric  can  e  given  in  commendam.  This  practice  being  entirely 
contrary  to  the  canons,  none  but  the  pope,  who  has  a  power  of 
difpenfmg  with  the  canons,  can  confer  it 
When  the  Commendam  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  com- 
mndatary,  it  is  not  efteemed  vacant  by  his  death,  but  as  it  was  be- 
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fore  the  Commendam  was  granted  3  that  making  no  alterant  * 
the  thing :  yet  the  pope  gives  the  fame  benefice  in  commZ 

again,  by  a  privilege,  which  he  ftill  continues.  ’  °m 

By  the  pope’s  bulls,  a  commendatory  abbot  has  the  full  n 
of  the  regular  abbot  to  whom  he  i/fobftituted  fk i!  “  we  K 
plain  terms  ■  curam  ,nmajieriiac  rqmenie  aclminiJimidmTbi 
in  fpiritualibus  &  temporahbus  plene  committendo.  For  this  reafon 
the  bulls  exprefly  require,  that  he  be  a  prieft ;  or  that  if  1 1 1 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  priefthoodl  he  ia,l  lake!*  fa? 
foon  as  he  has.  But  this  ,sa  mere  formality,  or  matter  of  ftyfe  ? 
the  thing  is  never  executed.  •  > 

Indeed,  the  fpiritual  direction  of  the  abbv  while  in  YV™  j 
is  lodged  Wholly  in  the  claudral  prior. 

have  not  any  authority  over  the  religious  in  fpirhualibL :  they 
even  cannot  either  appoint  or  fet  af.de  the  ciauftral  priors,  who 
are  nominated  in  the  bulls  the  adminiftrators  of  the  fpirituilties - 
in  which,  however,  this  reftnflion  is  added,  viz.  till  the  abbot  ar-’ 
rive  at  the  age  of  25  years,  to  alfume  the  priefthood.  The  bull 
given  the  prince  of  Neubourg  for  the  abby  of  Fefcamp,  rum 
thus  :  Ei ‘ne  ob defillum  atatis  frimo-di(tum„mnjhriumlliauodm 
fpiritualibus  patiatur  detrimentum  3  prior  cm  claujhalem  pro  tempore 
exijlentem,  pnmo-didii  monajlerii  in  fpiritualibus ,  donee  tu  2 /tuts 
cstatts  annum  pervexeris ,  duntaxat  conjlituimus  ac  deputamus  The 
words  adminijlr  ation  in  fpir  duals,  are  underftood  principally  of  the 
monaftic  rule,  or  difeipline  3  from  which  the  commendatory  ab¬ 
hors  are  excluded,  even  when  they  are  promoted  to  the  prieft¬ 
hood,  unlefs  they  become  regulars. 

The  popes  grant  benefices  in  commendam,  not  only  to  clerks,  by 
difpenfing  with  their  age,  and  other  qualifications  required  3  but 
they  alfo  difpenfe  with  the  clericate  in  children  yet  in  the  cradle, 
till  they  become  of  age  to  take  the  tonfure;  it  being  fufficient  to 
obtain  a  bull,  that  it  be  reprefented  at  Rome,  that  the  child  is 
deftined  for  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 

In  this  cafe  there  is  an  oeconomus,  or  fteward,  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  temporal  concerns.  See  Oeconomus. 

COMMEND  ATI.  See  Af  fid  at  us. 

COMMENSURABLE  quantities,  in  geometry,  are  fuch  as  have 
fome  common  aliquot  pait,  or  which  may  be  meafured  b y  Pome 
common  meafure,  fo  as  to  leave  no  remainder  in  either.  See 
Measure,  and  Incommensurable. 

Thus,  a  foot  and  a  yard  are  commenfurable  3  there  being  a  third 
quantity  which  will  meafure  each,  viz.  an  inch  3  which  takeij. 
12  times  makes  a  foot,  and  36  times  Tayard.  See  Quantity 
Commenfurables  are  to  each  other,  either  as  unites  to  a  rational 
whole  number  3  or  as  one  rational  whole  number  to  another 
See  Number. 

In  incommenfurables  it  is  otherwife.  The  ratio  of  CommenfuraUcs 
therefore  is  rational  3  that  of  incommenfurables  irrational :  hence, 
alfo,  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of  Commenfurables  is  a  rational 
number.  See  Ratio. 

Commensurable  numbers,  whether  integers  or  fraaions  are 
fuch  as  have  fome  other  number  which  will  meafure  or  divide 
them  without  any  remainder.  See  Number. 

Thm,  6  and  8,  I- and  4,  are  respectively  commenfurable  numbers. 
Commensurble  in  power.  Right  lines  are  faid  to  be  commenfu¬ 
rable  in  power ,  when  their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the 
fame  fpace,  or  fuperficies.  See  Line,  and  Power. 
Commensurable  furds,  are  fuch  furds  as  being  reduced  to  their 
leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of  their  kind  3  and 
are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational.  See  Srri?n 
COMMENTARY,  or  ComMnt’  a  glofs,  or  inierpr^tiol  k 
fixed  to  fome  ancient,  obfeure,  or  difficult  author,  to  render  him 
more  intelligible,  cr  to  fupply  what  he  has  left  undone  See 
Gloss,  Annotation,  &c. 

Sir  Henry  Savil  has  wrote  a  Commentary  of  300  pages  in  quarto 
to  explain  the  firft  eight  propofitions  in  Euclid.— S.  Evremond 
obierves,that  commentators  commonly  fpend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  finding  out  beauties  the  author  never  dreamt  of,  and  in 
^  enriching  him  with  their  own  thoughts. 

Commentary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  hiftory,  written  by  a  perfon 
who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  tranfaCtions  related.  See  Hi  story. 
Such  are  the  Commentaries  of  Caefar,  of  Sleidan,  of  Montfuc,  &c. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  books  written  on  fome  particu- 
ai  u  je  .  Kepler  has  an  excellent  book  of  Commentaries  on 

rrvf ti\ m *n^  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  that  planet. 
UUMlUfiKCE,  the  exchange  of  commodities  3  or,  the  buying, 
jelling,  or  trafficking  of  merchandize,  money,  or  even  paper  3 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  fame.  See  Merchandize. 

,1  here  js  no  doubt  but  Commerce  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  world 
itfelf :  neceflity  fet  it  on  foot,  the  defire  of  conveniency  improved 
it,  and  vanity,  luxury,  and  avarice,  have  brought  it  to  its  prefent 
pitch.  At  firft  it  only  confifted  in  the  exchange  of  things  necef- 
fary  for  life ;  the  plowman  gave  his  corn  and  his  pulfo  to  the 
fliepherd,  and  received  milk  and  wool  in  exchange:  which  me¬ 
thod  of  Commerce  by  exchange  fubfifts  ftill  in  many  places  5  as 
about  the  coafts  of  Siberia,  and  the  Danifh,  and  Muscovite  Lap- 
land  3  among  feveral  nations  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  3  among 
moft  of  thofe  of  America,  and  many  of  Afia.  See  Exchange. 

It  is  not  precifely  known  when  the  Commerce  by  buying  and  fel¬ 
ling  firft  begaai  3  nor  when  coins,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper,  had  their  rife.  The  firft  monies  were  wood, 
leather,  and  iron  j  and  even  at  this  day,  it  is  the  cuftom  in  fome 
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places  of  both  Indies,  to  give  a  certain  value  in  fea-fliells  and  bo- 
co-nuts,  for  merchandices,  drugs,  is’c.  See  Money,  and  Coin. 
The  rirlt  inftance  of  this  kind  of  Commerce  in  the  facred  writing, 
is  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  For  prophane  authors, 
they  ufually  fix  its  epocha  to  the  reign  of  Saturn  and  Janus  in 
Italy  ;  and  the  ancient  authors,  according  to  Caefar,  attribute  its 
invention  to  the  god  Mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians,  who  were  a 
Tyrian  colony,  were  the  firft,  the  moft  daring  and  expert  traders 
of  all  antiquity :  at  leaft,  it  is  evident  they  were  the  firft  who 
run  the  hazard  of  long  voyages ;  and  who  fet  on  foot  a  traffick 
by  fea  between  coafts  very  remote.  See  Navigation. 

Among  the  ancients.  Commerce  did  not  appear  unworthy  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank :  Solomon,  we  are  told,  fre¬ 
quently  joined  his  merchant-fleets  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Tyre, 
for  their  voyage  to  Ophir  ;  and  by  this  means  rendered  himfelf, 
though  in  a  little  kingdom,  the  richeft  king  in  the  univerfe.  Un¬ 
der  the  Aiiatic  and  Graecian  empires,  ancient  hiftory  gives  us  from 
time  to  time  the  traces  of  a  Commerce  cultivated  by  feveral  na¬ 
tions.  ut  it  flourifhed  more  confiderably  under  the  dominion  Oi 
the  Romans  ;  as  appears  from  that  vaft  number  of  colleges  and 
companies  of  merchants  in  the  feveral  cities  mentioned  in  hifto- 
nans  and  ancient  infcriptions.  See  College. 

The  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
Barbarians,  brought  that  of  Commerce  along  with  it  ;  or  at  leaft 
impended  its  ordinary  operation  for  fome  time  :  by  degrees  it  be¬ 
gan  to  recover  itfelf,  and  made  a  new  progrefs  ;  efpecially  in  Italy. 
Hence,  the  Pifans,  Florentines,  Genoefe,  and  Venetians,  who 
abounded  in  lhipping,  took  occafion  to  fpread  themfelves  through 
all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt  ;  bringing  thence  filk 
fpices,  and  other  merchandices  ;  and  furnifhing  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe  therewith.  And  thus  was  the  modern  Commerce 
founded  on  the  rums  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  the  fame  places :  and  thus  did  thofe  famous  republics  acquire 
their  luftre  and  power. 

The  Germans,  however,  had  a  long  time  carried  on  a  feparate 
Commerce  ;  which  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  nor  did 
ft  fall  with  theirs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
German  cities  fituate  on  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic^  and  the  rivers 
that  run  into  it,  had  a  confiderable  traffick  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates. 

As  their  Commerce  was  much  interrupted  by  pyrates,  72  of  them 
united  together  for  their  mutual  defence;  and  were  thence  called 
hanfeatic ,  or  bans  towns.  See  Hans  Town. 

Thus  they  flourifhed  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  or  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  when  a  divifion  arifing  among  them,  and 
about  the  fame  time  anew  paflage  to  the  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  being  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze  ;  and  fettle- 
ments  made  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  Indies  :  the 
ancient  Italian  and  Hanfeatic  Commerce  funk  ;  and  the  chief  trade 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Portugueze. 

The  Portugueze  had  not  poflefled  thofe  different  trades  above 
TOO  years,  when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Dutch  began  to  fhare  it  with  them  ;  and  in  a  little  time 
difpoflefled  them  of  almoft  the  whole.  The  Englifh,  French, 
Danes,  and  Hamburghers,  excited  by  their  fuccefs,  have  likewife 
made  fettlements  in  the  Indies,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africa; 
though  much  lefs  confiderable  ones,  excepting  thofe  of  the  En¬ 
glifh. 

Laftly,  America,  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  foon  after  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  had  difcovered  the  new  way  to  the  Indies,  likewifebe- 
came  the  objedl  of  a  new,  vaft,  and  important  Commerce ,  for  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  whereof  Cadiz  and  Sevil  were  made  the 
center. 

It  is  true,  the  firft  conquerors  of  this  new  world  ftill  pofTefs  the 
greateft  and  richeft  part  of  it ;  and  preferve  the  Commerce  thereof 
to  themfelves  with  a  world  of  jealoufy ;  yet,  befides  that  the  En¬ 
glifh,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Dutch,  have  feveral  rich  and 
flourifhing  colonies,  both  in  the  iflands  and  the  continent ;  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  as  much  for  other  nations  as  themfelves  that 
the  Spaniards  every  year  fend  their  flota’s  for  the  treafures  of  Peru 
and  Mexico.  See  Colony,  Flota,  and  Gallion. 

The  trade  of  Europe  was  no  fufferer  by  this  new  one  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  the  north  and  fouth  have  ftill  the  fame  mutual  occafion  for 
each  other  as  before. 

The  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  was  tedious 
and  difficult :  the  fituation  of  Flanders,  and  the  manufadlures 
which  there  flourifhed  from  the  tenth  century,  together  with  the 
free  fairs  of  that  country,  engaged  the  merchants,  both  of  the 
north  and  fouth,  to  eftablifh  their  magazines  firft  in  Bruges,  and 
then  in  Antwerp.  See  Fair,  &c. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  it  gave  to  ftrangers,  and  the  refuge  it  afforded  to  religio- 
naries,  drew  ftore  of  manufacturers  to  it,  as  well  as  manufactures; 
and  foon  funk  the  Commerce  of  Antwerp. 

And  the  fame  reafons,  the  convenience  and  multitude  of  the  ports 
of  England,  the  goodnefs  of  the  wools,  and  the  induftry  of  the 
workmen,  have  brought  thither  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  Europe.  See  Woolen  Manufacture. 

In  France,  the  nobility  are  allowed  to  exercife  Commerce  without 
derogating  from  their  nobility :  by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XIII. 
merchants  are  allowed  to  take  on  them  the  quality  of  nobles ;  and 
Vo l.  I.  N°.  XXXIU. 
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by  another  of  Louis  XIV.  are  declared  capable  of  being  lecreta- 
lies  of  ftate,  without  laying  afide  their  Commerce.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  for  the  honour  of  trade,  that  fome  of  the  Italian  prin¬ 
ces,  looking  on  themfelves  as  the  chief  merchants  of  their  ftates, 
o  not  dildain  to  make  their  own  palaces  ferve  as  magazines:  and 
there  are  feveral  kings  in  Afia,  as  well  as  moft  of  thofe  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa  and  Guinea,  who  negotiate  with  the  Europeans, 
y  their  faCtors,  and  frequently  in  perfon.  See  Merchan- 
dice. 

Commerce,  on  the  foot  it  now  ftands,  is  divided  into  Commerce  hr 

TV,  byJef  J.that  ^  lon%  v°yages,  and  by  Jhort ;  inland  or 
domejlick ,  and  foreign ;  by  wholefale  and  retail. 

A  great  part  of  the  foreign  Commerce  of  England  is  now  carried 
on  by  companies :  fome  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charters,  with 
an  exclusive  privilege,  as  the  Eaft-India  and  South-Sea  compa¬ 
nies  ;  others  only  pnvate  affociations,  as  the  Turkey  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  companies.  See  Company. 

Chambers  of  Commerce.  See  the  article  Chamber. 

Characters  in  Commerce.  See  the  article  Character, 
COMMINATORY ,  a  claufe  inferted  in  a  law,  edift,  patent, 
&c.  importing  a  punifhment  wherewith  delinquents  are  me¬ 
naced;  which,  however,  is  not  executed  in  its  rigor.  See 
Clause. 

Thus,  in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  on 
pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penalty ;  fince,  if  he 
do  return,  it  is  not  ftri&ly  executed  ;  but  a  fecond  injun&ion  is 
ai  lm’  wh.ch  is  more  than  Comminatory ,  and  from  the  day 
Ja*eT  thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy. 
COMMINUTION,  the  a<ft  of  grinding,  or  breaking  any  matter 
into  ma  er  particles.  The  effedt  of  chewing,  or  mafticating  our 

thereof-  See  Mastication,  &c. 
COMMKSARY ,  an  officer  of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  ecclefia- 
ftical  junfduftion  in  thofe  parts  of  the  diocefe  which  are  fo  far  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fee,  that  thhe  chancellor  cannot  call  the  fubjedts 

ST  °  i  &S  Pnndpa]  confl^y, without  their  too  great 
moleftation.  See  Bishop’q  .  _ _  b 


rpi  •  ^  See  Bishop’s  Court ,  Chancellor,  &c. 

This  officer,  called .by  the  canonifts  Commiffarius,  or  officialise fo- 
raneus  ls  appointed  to  fupply  the  bifhop’s  office  in  the out-parts 
of  the  diocefe,  and  in  fuch  panfhes  as  are  peculiar  to  the  bilfiop, 
and  exempted  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  archdeacon  :  for  where 
the  archdeacons  have  jurifdidhon,  as  in  moft  places  they  have 
either  by  prefcnption  or  compofition,  the  Commiffary  is  fuper- 
fluous,  and  frequently  vexatious.  SeeOFFici  al.  Archdeacon 

C3V.  9 

Commissary,  in  an  army.—There  are  two  forts  of  Commlffarm: 
Commissary-General  of  the  mujlere ,  or  mufter-mafter  gene¬ 
ral,  takes  an  account  of  the  ftrength  of  every  regiment,  reviews 

them,  fees  that  the  horfe  be  well  mounted,  and  all  the  men  well 
armed  and  accoutered.  See  Muster. 

Commissary-General  of  provfons ,  has  the  charge  of  furnilh- 
ing  the  army  with  all  things  of  that  kind 

COMMSaON,  in  common  law,:  is  the  fame  with  delegation  a- 
mong  the  Civilians  ;  and  ,s  taken  for  the  warrant,  of-  patent 
which  any  man  exercf.ng  jurifdiaion,  either  ordinary  or  extra¬ 
ordinary,  hath  to  authorize  him  to  hear,  or  determine  anycaufe 
or  adtion.  See  Delegation.  y 

The  term,  however,  is  fometimes  extended  further  than  to  mat- 

mL°nJUni TT  VI  m  CTmffi0n°b  Purvey°rs>  which  feems 
1  ,b  )  byK  ftatu'e  for  takln§  away  purveyance,  12  Car.  II. 
and  the  high  CommiJJion- court,  which  was  founded  on  the  fta- 
tute  1  Eliz.  and  is  alfo  abolifhed  by  a<ft  of  parliament  17  Car.  I 
The  perfons  charged  with  a  Commijfon  are  hence  called  Commit 
frners-,  fometimes  Committees.  See  Commissioners,  and 
Committee. 

Commission  of  anticipation,  was  anciently  a  CommiJJion  under  the 

great  feal,  to  colled!  a  fubfidy  before  the  day.  See  Anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Commission  of  affociation,  is  a  Commiffton  under  the  great  feal 
to  affociate  two,  or  more  learned  perfons,  with  the  feveral  iu- 
ftices  in  the  feveral  circuits  and  counties  in  Wales  ^ee  Asso 
CIATION. 

Comm  i  ssion  of  bankruptcy,  a  Commijfon  under  the  great  feal  di 
reaed  to  five  or  more  commilfioners,  to  inquire  into  the  particu" 
lars  of  a  man’s  circumftances,  who  hath  failed,  or  broke  •  and 
to  aa  according  to  certain  ftatutes  made  in  that  behalf  *  See 
Bankrupt.  *  oce 

Commission  of  peace.  See  Justice  of  peace 
Commission  of  rebeUm,  or  writ  of  rebellion,  is  iffued  out  when  a 
man,  after  proclamation  iffued  out  of  the  chancery,  or  the  ex 
chequer  and  made  by  the  fheriff,  to  prefent  himfelt,  under  nai,i 

s“re  XoN.t0  C0U"  ^  3  Cmai"  ^ *  *"  Wear. 
This  Commiffton  is  dire£ted,  by  way  of  command,  to  certain  oer- 
fo„s;  three  wo,  o, -one  of  them,  to  apprehend,  or  can  "to  be 

apprehended,  the  party  as  a  rebel ;  and  to  bring  him  to  the  court 
on  a  day  afligned.  See  Outlawry  6  court 

Commission-^™.  See  the  article  Officer 
Book  ^/Commissions.  Soe  the  article  Book  * 

Commission,  in  commerce,  See  Factorapit 

a  ^r,g,  a  patent,  or 
Missilt  VvZan;°,  any  publick  ^  Com. 

2  ^  1  Such 
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Such  are,  comnuffioners  of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  commtffoners  of 
alienation,  commijfioners  of  the  ftamps,  &c- 
Commissioners  of  the  Cufoms.l  «  5  Customs. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  S  l  Excise. 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  the  article  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury.  See  Treasury,  and  Ex¬ 


chequer. 

COMMISSUM  Fidel.  See  the  article  Fide i. 

COMMISSURE,*  Commissura,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
for  the  fmall  meatus’s,  or  interftices  of  bodies;  or  the  little  clefts 
between  the  particles;  efpecially  when  thofe  particles  arebroad- 
ifti  and  flat,  and  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates, 
or  lamellae.  See  Pore. 

*  The  word  literally  {ignites  a  joining,  or  connecting  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  &c.  denotes  the  joint  of  two 
Hones;  or,  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the  one  to  that  of 
the  other.  See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  commijfure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  future 
of  the  cranium,  or  skull.  See  Suture. 

COMMITTEE,  inlaw,  one  or  more  perfons,  to  whom  the  con- 
fideration  of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by  a  court,  or  by  con¬ 
tent  of  the  parties  concerned.  See  Commission. 

Committee  of  a  Parliament ,  is  a  board  confifting  of  a  certain 
number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  whole  houfe,  for  the  ex¬ 
amining  of  a  bill,  or  making  report  of  an  inquiry,  or  procefsof 
the  houfe,  &c.  See  Parliament,  Bill,  &c. 

Sometimes,  the  whole  houle  is  refolved  into  a  committee ;  on 
which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to  fpeak,  and  reply  as 
much,  and  as  often  as  hepleafes:  an  expedient  they  ufuallyhave 
recourfe  to  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be 
thoroughly  canvaffed. — When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee , 
each  gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak 
once. 

Committee  of  the  King,  is  ufed  for  a  widow  of  one  of  the  king’s 
tenants ;  thus  called,  as  being  by  the  antient  law  of  the  realm 
.  committed  to  the  king’s  care  and  protection.  See  W idow. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  jurifprudence, 
the  loan,  or  free  conceffion  of  any  thing  moveable  or  immove¬ 
able,  for  a  certain  time,  on  condition  of  reftoring  again  the  fame 
individual  after  a  certain  term. 

The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan:  there  is  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  between  a  loan  and  a  commodate ,  that  the  latter  is  gratis, 
and  does  not  transfer  the  property:  the  thing  muff  be  returned 
in  effence,  and  without  impairment:  fo  that  things  which  con- 
fume  by  ufe,  or  time,  cannot  be  objeCts  of  a  commodate ,  but  of 
a  loan ;  in  regard  they  may  be  returned  in  kind,  though  not  in 
identity. 

COMMODITIES  Staple.  See  the  article  Staple. 

COMMODORE,  in  the  navy,  an  under-admiral,  or  perfon  com- 
miflioned  by  an  admiral  to  command  a  fquadron  of  fhips  in  chief. 
See  Admiral,  and  Squadron. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to  all  alike ;  is 
owned,  or  allowed  by  all;  and  not  confined  to  this  more  than 
that.  See  Co  M  m  u  n  1  s. 

In  which  fenfe,  common  Hands  oppofed  to  proper ,  peculiar ,  See. 
See  Proper. 

Thus,  the  earth  is  faid  to  be  our  common  mother;  in  the  firff,  or 
golden  age,  all  things  were  in  common ,  as  well  as  the  fun  and  ele¬ 
ments:  the  name  animal  is  common  toman  and  beaft;  that  of 
fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Philofophers  difpute  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  common 
notions,  innate,  or  impreffed  on  the  mind  by  nature  herfelf ;  or 
whether  our  ideas  are  all  adventitious.  See  Innate  Idea, and  No¬ 
tion. 

Common  Bench.  See  the  article  Common  Pleas. 

Common  Council.  See  the  article  Common  Council. 

Common  Dubi,  in  anatomy.  See  Ductus  Communis. 

Common  Fine ,  in  law,  a  certain  fum  of  money  which  therefiants 
within  the  liberty  of  fome  leets  pay  to  the  lord  thereof ;  called, 
in  fome  places,  head-fiver  \  in  others  cert-money,  or  certum  let  a, 
and  head-pence.  See  Cert -Money. 

It  was  firft  granted  to  the  lord  towards  the  charge  of  his  pur- 
chafe  of  the  court-leet;  whereby  the  refiants  have  now  the  con- 
veniency  of  doing  their  fuit-royal  near  home,  without  being 
compelled  to  go  to  the  fheriff’s  turn. 

Common  Hunt,  the  chief  huntfman  belonging  to  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London. 

Common  Intendment,  inlaw,  the  common  underftanding,  meaning, 
or  conftru&ion  of  any  thing ;  without  {training  it  to  any  foreign, 
remote,  or  particular  fenfe. 

Bar  to  Common  Intendment ,  is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  which 

commonly  difables  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  See  Bar,  and 
Intendment. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  rules  generally  received,  and  held  as 
law  in  this  nation,  before  any  ftatute,  or  written  law,  was  made 
to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law. 

After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain  became  invaded 
by  three  kinds  of  German  people,  viz.  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
Jutes,  rrom  the  Jutes  defeended  the  men  of  Kent,  and  thofe 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  fiom  the  Saxons  came  the  people  called 
the  Ealr,  South,  and  Welt-Saxons;  and  from  the  Angles  came 
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the  Eaft-Angles,  Mercians,  and  Northumbrians.  See  Hep¬ 
tarchy. 

Now,  as  each  peeple  had  its  peculiar  cuftoms,  fo  each  inclined 
to  different  laws ;  whereof,  thofe  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  and  Mer¬ 
cians,  who  inhabited  the  midland  counties,  were  upon  the  diflo- 
lution  of  the  heptarchy,  and  eftablifhment  of  a  monarchv,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  reft,  and  acquired  the  common  appellation  of  Jus 
Anglorum.  Their  particular  names  were  Wejl-Saxonlage,  and 
Merchenlage. 

By  thefe  laws  the  nation  was  governed  for  feveral  ages,  till  being 
at  length  fubdued  by  the  Danes,  the  cuftoms  of  thole  people  were 
introduced,  and  incorporated  with  the  reft;  and  thus  a  new  form 
of  common  law  arofe,  called  Danelage. 

The  Danes  being,  in  their  turn,  overcome  by  the  Normans;  the 
conqueror,  on  a  review  of  the  feveral  laws  and  cuftoms  that  then 
obtained,  abrogated  fome,  and  abolifhed  others ;  adding  fome  of 
his  own  country  laws :  and  the  fyftem,  or  affemblage  of  thefe, 
is  what  we  call  the  common  law. 

The  common  law  of  England,  is  properly,  the  common  cuftoms 
of  this  kingdom  ;  which,  by  length  of  time,  have  obtained  the 
force  of  laws.  See  Custom. 

It  is  called  lex  non  feripta ,  the  unwritten  law :  not  but  that  we 
have  moft  of  it  written  in  the  old  Norman  dialect,  but  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  made  by  charter,  or  parliament :  for  thofe  are  al¬ 
ways  matters  of  record ;  whereas  cuftoms  are  only  matter  of 
fa£t,  and  fubfift  no  where  but  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 
From  the  common  reafon  of  things,  therefore,  common  law 
fhould  appear  the  beft,  moft  beneficial,  and  eafy  to  the  people ;  in 
regard  it  confifts  of  fuch  rules  and  practices  as  they  themfelves 
fpi.ntaneoufly,  and  as  it  were  by  the  impulfe  and  direction  of  their 
o.vii  interefts,  were  led  to:  whereas,  the  written  laws,  made  in 
England  by  the  king  and  parliament,  are  impofed  on  the  fubje£t 
at  once,  and  without  any  trial,  or  foreknowledge  how  they  Ihall 
anfwer  ;  and  whether  or  no  they  are  like  to  prove  beneficial  to 
the  nation,  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  people  :  excepting 
fuch  as  are  firft  made  temporary ;  and  for  their  approved  utility, 
afterwards  perpetuated. 

The  firft  Saxon  laws  publifhed  in  England,  were  thofe  of  king 
Ethelbert  in  the  Vlth  century.  300  years  after,  king  Alfred, 
whom  our  hiftorians  call  magnus  juris  anglicani  conditor ,  having 
united  the  heptarchy,  and  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  made  a  collection  from  among  the  feveral  laws  of  the 
feveral  provinces  of  his  domains ;  and  commanded  them  to  be 
obferved  throughout  his  kingdom.  This  collection  was  denomi¬ 
nated  folk -right,  and  foon  after,  the  common  law ;  as  being  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  nation. 

Befide  the  common  law  of  England  in  general ;  there  are  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  the  nation  particular  cuftoms,  and  common  ufages, 
which  have  the  force  of  common  law  among  thofe  people  who 
have  retained  them  :  fuch  as  the  Borough -Englifh,  Gavelkind, 
&c.  See  Borough- Englijh,  and  Gavel-kind. — Where  the 
common  law  is  filent,  there  the  ftatute  law  fpeaks.  See  Sta¬ 
tute. 

All  trials  at  cotntnon  law  are  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  See  Jury, 
Trial,  (Ac. 

Common  Month,  -x  /-Month. 

Common  Motion.  \See  the  articled  Motion. 

Common  Objeft.  J  (^Object. 

Common-Place-.#^,  adverfaria,  among  the  learned,  denotes  a 
regifter,  or  orderly  colleClion  of  what  things  occur  worthy  to  be 
noted,  and  retained  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s  reading,  or  ftudy  ; 
fo  difpofed,  as  that  among  a  multiplicity  of  heads,  and  things  of  all 
kinds,  any  one  may  be  eafily  found,  and  turned  to  at  pleafure. 
See  Place. 

Common-place-books  are  things  of  great  fervice  :  they  are  a  kind  of 
promptuaries  or  ftorehoufes,  wherein  to  repofit  the  choiceft  and 
moft  valuable  parts  of  authors,  to  be  ready  at  hand  when  want¬ 
ed.  Several  perfons  have  their  feveral  methods  of  ordering  them: 
but  that  which  comes  beft  recommended,  and  which  many  learn¬ 
ed  men  have  now  given  into,  is  the  method  of  that  great  mafter 
of  order  Mr.  Locke.  He  has  thought  fit  to  publifh  it  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Toifnard  ;  determined  thereto,  by  the  great  conveniency 
and  advantage  he  had  found  from  it  in  20  years  experience ;  as 
well  as  by  the  recommendations  and  .intreaties  of  many  of  his 
friends,  who  had  likewife  proved  it. 

The  fubftance  of  this  method  we  fhall  here  give  the  reader; 
whereby  he  will  be  eafily  enabled  to  execute  it  himfelf. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down  your  Com¬ 
mon-places  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  whole ;  and  to 
contain  references  to  every  place  or  matter  therein :  in  the  com¬ 
modious  contrivance  of  which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  copia,  or  variety  of  materials,  without  any  confufion ;  all 
the  fecret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mentioned,  or,  for 
more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front  each  other,  are  to  be 
divided,  by  parallel  lines,  into  25  equal  parts  ;  whereof,  every 
fifth  line  to  be  diftinguilhed,  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance. 
Thefe  are  lines  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof,  the  feveral  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  minufcule,  are  to  be  duly 
wrote. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal  and  perpen- 

.  dicular 
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dicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  letters  therein,  will  be  I 
conceived  from  the  following  fpecimen  ;  wherein  what  is  to  be  j 


done  in  the  book  for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  (hewn 
in  the  firft  four,  A,  B ,  C,  and  D. 


The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed,  matters  are 
ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head,  the  thing  you  would 
enter  is  moft  naturally  referred;  and  under  which,  one  would  be 
led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing:  in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is 
had  to  the  initial  letter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it;  which 
are  the  charaifteriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index  de¬ 
pends. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  I  would  enter  down  a  paflage  that  refers  to  the 
head  beauty  ;  B ,  I  confider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and  *  the  firft 
vowel:  then  looking  upon  the  index  for  the  partition  B,  and 
therein  the  line  e,  (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft 
letter  is  5,  and  firft  vowel  *;  as  Beauty,  Beneficence ,  Bread , 
Bleeding,  Blemijhes ,  &c.)  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
t0rTre?  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of  this  cha- 
raccerutic  haye  been  enter  d>  I  turn  forward  to  the  firft  blank 
page  I  find,  which  in  a  frefh  book  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will 
be  page  2,  and  here  write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head 
beauty ;  beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all  the 
other  fubfervient  lines  that  the  head  may  ftand  out  and  {hew  it 
felf:  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where  it  is  wrote,  viz.  2.  in  the 
index,  in  the  fpace  B  e\  from  which  time,  the  clafs  B  e  becomes 
wholly  in  pofleflion  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned 
to  letters  of  this  charadteriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered  in  the  fpace  Be , 

I  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and  have  wrote  my  matter  in 
what  room  was  left  therein :  fo,  if  after  entering  the  paflage  on 
beauty,  I  fhould  have  occafion  for  benevolence ,  or  the  like,  find- 
ing  the  number  2  already  poflefled  of  the  fpace  of  this  charadte- 
riftic,  I  begin  the  paflage  on  benevolence  in  the  remainder  of  the 
P^ge?  which  not  containing  the  whole,  I  carry  it  on  to  page  3, 
which  is  alfo  for  Be ;  and  add  the  number  3  in  the  index. 

An  example  will  make  the  method  of  writing  down  heads  ob¬ 
vious. 

Beauty.  4  The  power  of  perceiving  the  ideas  of  beauty  is  juftly 

*  called  a  fenfe,  becaufe  of  its  affinity  to  the  other  fenfes  in 
4  this,  that  thepleafure  does  not  arife  from  any  knowledge 

*  principles,  proportions,  caufes,  or  of  the  ufefulnefs 
‘  of  the  objedd;  but  ftrikes  us  at  firft  with  the  idea  of  beau- 
4  ty:  nor  does  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  increafe  this 
‘  pleafure  of  beauty ;  however,  it  may  fuperadd  a  diftindt 
e  rational  pleafure  from  profpedts  of  advantage,  or  from 
‘  the  increafe  of  knowledge.  And  further,  the  ideas  of 
‘  beauty ,  like  other  fenfible  ideas,  are  neceflarily  pleafant 

*  to  us,  as  well  as  immediately  fo ;  neither  can  any  refolu- 

*  tion  of  our  own,  nor  any  profpedt  of  advantage  or  dif- 
4  advantage,  vary  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  an  objedt :  for 
4  as  in  the  external  fenfations,  no  view  of  intereft  will 
4  make  an  objedt  grateful ;  nor  detriment,  diftindt  fromim- 
4  mediate  pain  in  the  perception,  make  it  difagreeable  to 
4  the  fenfe ;  fo,  propofe  the  world  as  a  reward,  or  threaten 

the  greateft  evil,  to  make  us  approve  a  deformed  objedt, 

4  or  difapprove  a  beautiful  one;  diflimulation  may  be  pro- 
4  cured  by  rewards,  or  threatnings ;  or  we  may  in  ex- 
4  ternal  condudt  abftain  from  any  purfuit  of  the  beautiful 
4  and  purfue  the  deformed;  but  our  fentiments  of  the 
4  forms,  and  our  perceptions  would  continue  invariably  the 
4  fame.  Hence,  it  plainly  appears,  that  fome  objedts  are 
4  immediately  theoccafions  of  this  pleafure  of  beauty,  and 
4  that  we  have  fenfes  fitted  for  perceiving  it;  and  that  it  is 
4  diftindt  from  that  joy  which  arifes  from  felf-love,  upon 
4  profpedt  of  advantage.  Nay,  do  not  we  often  fee  con- 
veniency  and  ufe  negledted  to  obtain  beauty ,  without  any 
4  other  profpedt  of  advantage  in  the  beautiful  form,  than 
4  the  fuggefting  the  pleafant  ideas  of  beauty  ?  Now  this 
4  (hews  us,  that  however  we  may  purfue  beautiful  objeas 
4  from  felf-love,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  pleafures  of 
4  beauty ;  as  in  architeaure,  gardening,  &c.  yet  there 
4  muft  be  a  fenfe  of  beauty  antecedent  to  profpedts  of  even 
4  this  advantage:  without  which  fenfe,  thefe  objeas  would 
4  not  be  thus  advantageous;  nor  excite  in  us  this  pleafure 


4  which  conftitutes  them  advantageous.  Our  fenfe  of  beau- 
4  ty,  from  objeas  by  which  they  are  conflicted  good  to  us 
4  is  very  diftina  from  our  defire  of  them,  when  they  are 
4  thus  conflicted :  our  defire  of  beauty  may  be  counterba- 
4  lanced  by  rewards  and  punifhments,  but  never  our  fenfe 
4  of  it.  Had  we  no  fuch  fenfe  of  beauty ,  houles,  gardens 
4  drefs,  equipage,  might  be  recommended  to  us  as  conve- 
4  nient,  fruitful,  warm,  ealy ;  but  never  as  beautiful*  and 
4  in  faces,  I  fee  nothing  that  could  pleafe  us,  but  livelinefs 
of  colour,  and  fmoothnefs  of  far  face. —-Inquiry  into  the  ori- 
4  ginalof  our  Ideas  of  Beauty,  &c.  8  vo.  Lond.  172c  n  10 
4  ir,  12.  /  j-  v  * 

Benevolence.  4  The  true  fpring  of  all  aaions  called  virtuous 
is  fome  determination  of  our  nature  to  ftudy  the  good  of 
4  others  ■  or  fome  inftina,  antecedent  to  all  reafon  from 

intereft,  which  influences  us  to  the  love  of  others _ The 

4  fame  caufe  which  determines  us  to  purfue  happinefs  for 
ourfel.es,  determines  us  to  efteem  and  benevolence  for  o- 
t  [^s  ^evejJ,the  very  frame  of  our  nature,  or  a  generous 
mltinct.  I  his  umverfal  benevolence  towards  all  men  we 
4  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gravitation,  which  ex- 
4  tends  to  all  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  but  like  the  MVe  of  be- 
4  nevolence,  increafes  as  the  diftance  is  diminifhed ;  and  is 
4  itrongeft  when  bodies  come  to  touch  each  other,  Id.  ib . 

*  I3I>  r43>  *99- — As  all  men  have  felf-love,  *as  well 
as  benevolence-,  thofe  two  principles  may  jointly  excite  a 
man  to  the  fame  aaion:  and  then  they  are  to  be  confider- 
e  as  two  foLrces  impelling  the  fame  body  to  motion  • 
fometimes  they  confpire;  fometimes  are  indifferent  to 
each  other;  and  fometimes  are  oppofite.  Thus  if  a 
4  man  have  fuch  ftrong  benevolence  as  would  have  produced 
an  adt.on  without  any  views  to  felf  intereft;  that  fuch 

c  vman>Su  a,f°  m  7leW  pnvate  advan^ge,  does  no  way 
dimmiih  the  benevolence  of  the  action.  When  he  would 

<  y0t  ha7  S°dfUyen-  f°  much  PubIick  g°od5  had  it  not  been 

<  por  pr°fPe^°f  fhh'intereft;  then  the  effed  of  felf-love  is 
to  be. deducted;  and  his  benevolence  is  proportioned  to  the 
remainder  of  good,  which  pure  benevolence  would  have 
produced.  When  a  man’s  benevolence  is  hurtful  to  him- 
ielt,  then  felf-love  is  oppofite  to  benevolence-,  and  the  be- 

4  nevolence  is  proportioned  to  the  fum  of  the  good  produced, 

4  and  the  refinance  of  the  felf-love  furmounted  thereby.  J 
1  he  morality  of  any  perfon,  or  the  quantity  of  publick 
good  produced  by  him,  is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  his  bc- 
4  nevolence  and  abilities:  or,  (by  fubftituting  the  initial  let- 
4  ters  for  the  words,  as  Mra  moment  of  good,  and  u.  rz: 

4  moment  of  evil)  M=B-fA.  Idem  ib.  p.  170,  1  31  i4? 

4  199.’  J  ’  ** 

When  the  two  pages  deftined  for  one  clafs  are  full,  look  forwards 
for  the  next  backhde  that  is  blank ;  if  it  be  that  which  immedi¬ 
ately  follows,  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  margin  of  the  page  fil¬ 
led,  the  letter  v.  for  verte,  turn  over;  and  the  fame  at  the  ton 
of  the  next  page;  and  continue  from  this  new  pa<re  as  before 
If  the  pages  immediately  following  be  already  filled  with  other 
daffes  ;  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  laft  filled  the  letter  w 
with  the  number  of  the  next  blank  page ;  and  at  the  top  of  that 
page,  the  number  of  the  page  laft  filled :  then  entering  that  head 
in  this  new  page,  proceed  as  before.  By  thefe  two  numbers  of 
reference,  the  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  the  difcontinued  matters  are  again  connected  It  mav 
not  be  amifs,  too,  every  time  you  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page  to  put  it  likewife  in  the  index.  .Note,  if  the  head  be  a 
monofyl  able  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  initial  letter  and  the  chara&eriftic  vowel  •  thus 
the  word  art  is  to  be  wrote  in  A  a  " 

Mf.  Locke  omits  three  Letters  of  the  alphabet  in  his  index,  Wat. 
K)  and  IV  y  which  axe  (upplicd  hv  C*  it  *  1 
them  ;  and  as  for  fince  it  is  alunZ  fnl?  ^  \  u  ecIlllva  ent  to 
it  in  the  fifth  place  of  2  pU'S 

aenflac  very  rarely  occurs.  By  thus  making  S  the  laft  in  the 
index,  Us  regularity  ,3  preferved,  without  dimimfhing  its  extent. 
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Others  chufe  to  retain  the  clafs  Z  u,  and  affign  a  place  for 

below  the  index.  .  ttnrnm'. 

If  any  imagine  that  thofe  hundred  claffes  are  not  fumci 
prehend  all  kinds  of  fubjefts  without  confufion,  he  may 
the  fame  method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  5  00,  y  & 
in  one  more  chara£teriftic  to  them.  .  , 

•But  the  inventor  affures  us,  that  in  all  his  collections,  or  a  h 
feries  of  years,  he  never  found  any  deficiency  in  the  index,  a 

bove  laid  down.  .  f 

Common  PleAs,  Communla  placita,  or  Bancus  communis,  one  o 
the  king’s  courts,  now  conftantly  held  inWeftminfter-ha  ,  ut 
antiently  moveable.  See  Court. 

Gwyn  obferves,  that  till  the  granting  of  magna  charta  there  were 
but  two  courts  called  the  king’s  courts,  viz.  the  exchequer,  and 
the  king’s-bench ;  and  that  upon  the  grant  of  that  charter  the 
court  of  common-pleas  was  erected,  and  fixed  to  a  place  certain, 
viz.  Weftmmfter-hall :  whence  the  writs  which  before  run  coram 
me  vel juficiariis  meis,  limply;  were  now  changed,  and  run ro 
ram  juficiariis  meis  apud  Wejlmon.  See  Bench.  .  . 

All  civil  caufes,  both  real,  perforial,  and  tnixed;  are  tried  in  this 
court,  according  to  the  ftridtlaw  of  the  realm:  Fortefcue  repre 
fents  it  as  the  only  court  for  real  caufeS. 

The  chief-juftice  hereof  is  called  the  lord  chief-jufice  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas ;  who  is  accompanied  with  three  or  four  his  affociates, 
created  by  letters  patent,  and  as  it  were  judges  inftalled  or  placed 
on  the  common  bench  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  chief- 
juftice  of  the  court.  See  Justice. 

The  reft  of  the  officers  belonging  to  this  court,  are  th tcufos  bre- 
vium ;  three  prothonotaries,  or  praenotaries:  See  Prothonotary. 
A  chirograph  er\  fourteen  flazers-,  four  exigent  crs\  clerk  of  the  war¬ 
rants  ;  clerk  of  the  juries ,  or  jurat  a  writs ;  clerk  of  the  treafury  ; 
clerk  of  the  king's  fiver ;  clerk  of  the  ejfoigns ;  clerk  of  the  outlawries ; 
clerk  of  the  errors ;  whofe  feveral  functions  fee  in  their  places, 
Cursos  brevium ,  Chirografher,  Exigenter,  Clerk, 
&c. 

Common  ray.  See  the  article  Ray. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  that  gender  of  nouns  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  both  fexes,  male  and  female.  See  Gen¬ 
der. 

Such  is  that  of  parens  parent;  which  is  either  mafeuline,  or  fe¬ 
minine,  as  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  either  father,  or  mother. 

The  Latin  grammarians,  befide  this,  which  they  call  the  com¬ 
mon  of  two ,  do  allb  make  a  common  of  three ;  which  extends  to 
mafeuline,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  or  the  like, 
which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures,  or  makes  a  neceflary  part 
of  both.  See  Axis,  and  Geometry. 

Common  Center  of  Gravity.  See  Center  of  Gravity. 

Common  Divifor,  is  a  quantity,  or  number,  which  exaftly  divides 
two  or  more  other  quantities,  or  numbers,  without  leaving  any 
remainder.  See  Divisor,  and  Measure. 

Common,  inlaw,  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  lies  open  or  common 
to  the  feveral  inhabitants,  or  holders  of  a  particular  town,  or 
lordlhip. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  common  of  pafture,  common  of  fiftting, 
common  of  turbary,  common  of  eftovers,  &c.  See  Turbary, 
Estovers,  df fc. 

Common  of  pafture,  is  divided  into  common  in  grofs ,  common  ap¬ 
pendant ,  common  appurtenant ,  and  common  by  way  of  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Common  in  grofs,  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  man’s  land,  granted  to  a 
perfon  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  heirs.  This  is  commonly  paf- 
fed  by  deed,  or  fpecialty. 

Common  appendant,  and  Common  appurtenant,  are  ufually  con¬ 
founded  ;  both  being  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  common  appertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  depending  on  fuch,  or  fuch  a  freehold;  which  common 
muftbe  taken  with  beafts  commonable ;  as  horfes,  oxen,  is'e.  be¬ 
ing  accounted  fitteft  for  the  plowman;  and  not  with  goats,  geefe, 
and  hogs. 

Others  diftinguilh  between  the  two,  thus;  common  appurtenant 
may  be  fevered  from  the  land  whereto  it  appertains ;  but  not 
common  appendant ,  which,  according  to  my  lord  Coke,  had  its 
original  in  the  following  manner. 

c  When  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  in  arable  lands  to  hold  of  him 
‘  in  lbccage;  the  feoffee,  to  maintain  the  fervice  of  his  plow, 

‘  had  at  firft,  by  courtefy  of  his  landlord,  common  in  his  waftes, 

‘  f°r  neceflary  beafts,  to  ear  and  compoft  his  lands:  and  that 
‘  f°r  two  caufes;  1  °.  becaufe  it  was  tacitly  implied  in  the  fe- 
‘  offment ;  by  reafon  the  feoffee  could  not  till,  or  compoft  his 
‘  Pafture :  by  confequence,  therefore,  the  feoffee  had,  as  a 
‘  thing  neceflary,  or  incident,  common  in  the  waftes,  or  lands  of 

1  the  lord.  2°.  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  til- 
‘  lage.’ 

Common  per  Caufe  de  Vicinage,  i.  e.  by  reafon  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  is  a  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in  one  town, 
have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in  another 
town.  * 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  thofe  who  claim  this  kind  of  com¬ 
mon  (which  is  ufually  called  inter commonmg'j  may  not  put  their 
cartel  into  the  common  of  the  other  two,  for  then  they  are  di- 
ftrainable ;  but,  turning  them  into  their  own  fields,  if  they  ftray 
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into  their  neighbour  common ,  they  mull  be  fuftered 
commoning. 

Tenants  in  Common.  See  the  article  Tenant. 
Common  receptacle.  ?gS  Receptacle. 
Common  fenfory.  (  ’  c“  ~ 


See  1st 


er- 


LSensory. 

Common  time.  See  the  article  Time. 

Common  year.  See  the  article  Year. 

COMMONER,  is  ufed  for  a  ftudent  in  fome  univerfities  entered 
in  a  lower  rank ;  in  others  called  penfoner,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons- 
in  contradiftindhon  to  a  peer.  See  Commons. 

COMMONS,  in  parliament,  are  the  lower  houfe,  confiding  of 
knights  eleftedby  the  counties,  and  of  citizens  and  burgeffes  bv 
the  cities  and  borough-towns.  See  Knight,  and  Burg . 
fee  alfo  County,  Borough,  fcfr.  burgess  , 

In  thefe  eleaions,  antiently,  all  the  people  had  votes ;  but  kina 
Henry  VI.  to  avoid  tumults,  firft  appointed,  that  none  (hould 
vote  for  knights  but  fuch  as  were  freeholders,  did  refide  in  the 
county,  and  had  4.0s.  yearly  revenue:  the  perfons  elected  for 
counties  to  be  milites  notabiles ,  at  leaft  efquires,  o'r  gentlemen  fit 
for  knighthood;  native  Englifhmert,  at  leaft  naturalized;  and 
21  years  of  age;  no  judge,  fheriff,  or  ecclefiaftical  perfon  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  for  county,  city,  or  borough. 

All  members  of  either  houfe,  with  their  menial  fervants,  and 
neceflary  goods  brought  with  them,  are  privileged  from  all  at¬ 
tachments  and  imprifonments ;  except  for  treafon,  felony,  or 
breach  of  peace,  all  the  time  of  the  feffion,  and  till  they  arrive 
at  home,  eundo,  morando,  ad  propria  redeundo. 

The  commons  fit  in  their  houfe  promifeuoufly;  only  the  fpeaker 
has  a  chair,  or  feat,  fixed  towards  the  upper  end;  and  the  clerk 
with  his  affiftant,  fits  near  him.  ’ 

The  members  have  no  robes,  as  the  lords  ever  had;  excepting 
the  fpeaker  and  clerks;  and  fometimes  the  profeffors  of  law  in 
term-time,  and  the  members  of  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  parliament,  ere  an  affair  is  meddled 
with,  all  the  members  take  the  oaths;  ufually,  before  the  lord 
fteward,  and  in  the  court  of  wards.  They  then  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  a  fpeaker.  And  after  the  ele&ion  of  a  fpeaker,  they 
take  the  oaths  a  fecond  time.  See  Speaker. 


Privileges  of  the  Commons.  All  bills  for  levying  money  on  the 
fubjea,  begin  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  in  regard,  it  is  from 
them  the  greateft  part  of  the  monies  arife  :  nor  will  they  allow 
the  lords  to  make  any  alteration  in  a  money-bill. 

They  have  the  privilege  to  propofe  laws,  and  are,  in  effe<ft  the 
grand  inqueft  of  the  realm ;  prefentpublickgrievances;  impeach 
publick  delinquents,  even  the  higheft  officers  of  the  kingdom  • 
and  profecute  them  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  are  a  court  of 
judicature,  though  the  commons  are  not. 

The  commons  are  allowed  their  expences  during  parliament-time 
rationabiles  expenfas,  as  the  words  of  the  writ  are  ;  i.  e.  fuch  al¬ 
lowance  as  the  king,  confidering  the  prices  of  things’  (hall  think 
proper  to  impofe  on  the  people  they  reprefent.  In  17  Edward  II 
the  allowance  was  ten  groats  for  knights,  and  five  for  burgeffes* 
per  day ;  afterwards  it  was  raifed  to  four  (hillings  a  day  for  dubbed 
knights,  and  two  (hillings  for  all  the  reft:  but  all  allowance  is 
now  grown  into  difufe ;  and  the  courfe  of  the  money  turned  the 
other  way.  See  Parliament. 

Commons  is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  nobles,  or  peers-,  viz.  for  all 
forts  of  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  including  the  orders 
of  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  the  fons  of  the  nobility  and 
yeomen.  See  each  under  its  proper  article ,  Esquire  Gentlf 
man,  Yeoman,  &c.  '  *  -  -  . 

Doctors  Commons.  See  Col  le  g  e?  of  Civilians. 

Prottor  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

Commons  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dated  and  ordinary  diet,  or  eatina  of 
a  college,  inns  of  court,  or  other  fociety.  See  Inn  &e  & 
COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republick,  and  Roman 

COMMOTE,  an  antient  term  in  Wales,  denoting  half  a  cantred 
or  hundred;  containing  50  villages.  See  Hundred.  * 

Wales  was  antiently  divided  into  three  provinces;  each  of  thefe 
fubdivided  into  cantreds ;  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or 
hundreds.  See  Cantred. 

Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  itinerary ,  that  a  com¬ 
mote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMOTION,  an  inteftine  motion,  or  luxation  in  the  parts  of 
anything.  See  Intestine,  and  Motion. 

In  medicine,  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  blow,  or  (hake  of  the 
brain.  A  convulfion  is  a  commotion  of  the  fine  medullary  fibres  of 
the  brain.  A  fall  occafions  a  commotion,  whence  frequently  arifes 
a  counterftroke  on  the  oppofite  part ;  which  occafions  fometimes 
a  contrafiffure,  and  at  other  times  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  and 
an  apofthume,  by  (haking  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain. 

COMMUNAM  appropriare.  See  the  article  Appropriare. 

COMMUNE  reftum.  See  the  article  Rectum. 

COMMUNIBUS  locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe  among  phi- 
lofophical,  b’c.  writers;  implying  fome  medium,  or  mean  rela¬ 
tion  between  feveral  places. 

Dr.  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile  deep, 
communibus  locis ,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking  one  place  with 
another. 

Communibus  amis,  has  the  fame  import  with  regard  to  years, 
that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to  places. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  depth  of  rain,  communibus  amis, 

i.  e.  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth, 
would  amount  to,  at  Townly  in  Lancashire,  42^  inches;  at 
Upminfter  in  Effex  192.;  at  Zurick32A;  at  Pifa  43^ ;  and  at 
Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology,  the  a£t  of  receiving  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  eucharift.  See  Eucharjst. 

Thofe  of  the  reformed ,  and  of  the  Greek  churches,  communicate 
under  both  kinds ;  thofe  of  the  Romifh  only  under  one. 

From  the  fecond  book  of  Tertullian  to  his  wife,  it  appears,  thai: 
anciently  they  communicated  failing.  St.  Auguftin  fays  exprefly, 
-that  in  fome  churches,  in  his  time,  they  communicated  every  day. 
Among  the  Greeks,  M.  Fleury  obferves,  the  laity  ftill  communi¬ 
cate  every  funday  ;  thofe  who  omit  it  three  fundays  together  are 
excommunicated. 

The  oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon  ;  anciently,  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe,  as  has  been 
obferved  by  Beat.  Rhenanus  on  Tertullian. 
COMMUNICATION,  the  a£t  of  imparting  a  thing  to  another, 
or  making  him  a  Iharer  with  us  therein. 

Thus,  God  is  laid  to  communicate  his  grace  to  us,  by  means  of  his 
facraments.  The  ufe  of  fpeech  is  for  the  communicating  of  our 
ideas  and  fentiments  to  each  other. 

Philofophers  are  at  a  lofs  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion,  or  intercom  fe  between  foul  and  body.  See  Soul,  Cause, 
&c. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connexion  of one  thing  with 
another ;  or  the  paflage  from  one  place  to  another. 

Anciently,  it  was  frequent  to  have  fubterraneous  Communications 
between  one  place  and  another.  Such  a  gallery  makes  a  Commu¬ 
tation  between  fuch  two  apartments. 

Bridge  ^/Communication.  See  the  article  Bridge. 

Lines  /Communication,  in  war,  called  alfo  Amply  lines ;  arc 
trenches  fix  or  feven  foot  deep,  and  twelve  broad,  made  between 
one  fort,  or  work,  and  another ;  in  order  for  a  fafe  paflage  be¬ 
tween  one  quarter  and  another  ;  efpecially  in  fxeges. — See  Tab. 
Fortification ,  fig.  21,  22,  il fc.  See  Line,  and  Boyau. 
Communication  of  idioms ,  in  theology,  the  a<ft  of  imparting  the 
attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift,  to  the  other. 
The  Communication  of  idioms ,  is  founded  on  the  union  of  two  na¬ 
tures  in  perfon  of  Chrift:  by  this  Communication  of  idioms  it  is,  that 
we  fay,  God  fuffered,  died,  &c.  which  is  ftruftly  underftood  oi 
the  human  nature ;  and  fignifies,  that  God  fuffered  in  his  huma¬ 
nity,  that  he  died  as  to  his  human  nature,  &c.  For  the  denomi¬ 
nations  which  fignify  natures,  or  properties  of  nature,  the  fchool- 
men  tell  us,  are  denominations  of  fuppofitums,  or  perfons,  and 
are  to  be  attributed  to  them :  thus,  the  two  natures  only  fubfift- 
ing  in  Jefus  Chrift  by  the  foie  perfon  of  the  word,  to  this  perfon 
muft  be  attributed  the  denominations  of  both  natures,  and  of 
their  properties.  But  we  may  not  by  Communication  of  idioms  at¬ 
tribute  to  Jefus  Chrift  what  would  fuppofe  him  not  to  be  God  ; 
fmce  that  would  deftroy  the  hypoftatical  union,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Communication  of  idioms.  Thus,  we  may  not 
fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  mere  man ;  that  he  is  fallible,  dsV. 

The  Lutherans  carry  the  Communication  of  idioms  fo  far,  as  to  fay, 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  only  in  his  divine  nature,  and  by  reafon 
of  his  divine  perfon,  but  alfo  really  and  properly  in  his  humanity, 
immortal,  immenfe,  &c. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  a£tofa  moving  body,  whereby 
another  body  at  reft  is  put  by  it  in  motion,  or  a  body  already  in 
motion  accelerated.  See  Motion. 

F.  Malebranche  looks  on  the  Communication  of  motion  as  fomething 
metaphyfical ;  i.  e.  as  not  neceffarily  ariflng  from  any  phyfical 
principles,  or  any  properties  of  bodies,  but  flowing  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  agency  of  God  :  there  being,  according  to  him,  no  more 
connection,  or  dependance  between  the  motion  or  reft  of  one 
body,  and  that  of  another,  than  between  the  form,  colour,  mag¬ 
nitude,  Cfr.  of  one  body  and  thofe  of  another.  The  motion  of 
one  body,  therefore,  on  his  principle,  is  not  any  phyfical  caufe 
of  that  of  another.  See  Cause. 

Lews  of  the  Communication  of  motion. — ACtion,  and  reaction, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  fo  that 
one  body  ftriking  againft  another,  and  thereby  occasioning  a 
change  in  its  motion,  does  itfelf  undergo  the  very  fame  change  in 
its  own  motion,  the  contrary  way.  See  Motion. 

Hence,  a  moving  body  ftriking  direCtly  againft  another  at  reft, 
the  one  lofes  juft  as  much  of  its  motion  as  it  communicates  to  the 
other ;  and  they  will  proceed  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  united 
into  one  mafs. 

If,  therefore,  the  body  in  motion  be  triple  that  at  reft  againft 
Which  it  ftrikes,  it  will  Jofe  the  fourth  part  of  its  motion ;  and 
whereas,  before,  it  would  have  run  over  ( v .  gr.)  a  line  of  20 
foot,  in  a  given  time,  it  will  now  only  run  over  15  ;  i.  e.  it 
will  lofe  a  fourth  part  of  its  velocity. 

If  the  moving  body  ftrike  on  another  already  in  motion,  the  firft 
will  augment  the  velocity  of  the  latter ;  but  will  lofe  lefs  of  its 
own  motion ,  than  had  the  latter  been  abfolutely  at  reft. 

Thus,  v,  gr.  if  a  body  in  motion  be  triple  of  another  at  reft, 
and  ftrike  againft  it  with  32  degrees  of  motion  ;  it  will  commu¬ 
nicate  eight  degrees  of  its  motion  to  the  other,  and  retain  24  to 
itfelf.  If  the  other  body  had  already  four  degrees  of  motion,  the 
firft  would  only  communicate  five,  and  retain  27  ;  fince  thgfe  five 
Vo l.  I.  N<\  XXXIV. 
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were  fuflicient,  in  regard  of  the  inequality  of  the  bodies,  to  make 
them  proceed  with  equal  velocity. 

After  the  fame  mariner  may  the  other  laws  of  Communication  of 
motion  in  bodies  perfectly  hard,  and  void  of  all  elafticity,  be  de¬ 
termined.  But  all  hard  bodies  that  we  kriow  of  have  an  elaftick 
powei  ;  and  in  elaftick  bodies,  the  laws  are  different,  and  much 
more  intiicate.  See  Elasticity  ;  and  the  laws  of percuffion  in 
elajiick  bodies ,  fee  under  Percussion. 

If  a  body,  when  moved  by  another,  happen  to  decline  out  of  the 
way,  fo  as  to  leave  a  free  paflage  to  the  body  whereby  it  was 
moved  ;  yet,  that  will  only  proceed  with  the  velocity  which  it 
had  after  its  communication  to  the  other,  not  with  that  it  had  be- 
ore  .  it  being  a  rule,  that  every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevere, 
not  in  the  ftate  wherein  it  was  formerly,  but  in  that  wherein  it 
is  at  that  junClure  :  therefore,  a  body  which  has  already  loft: 
part  of  its  motion,  by  its  meeting  with  another  ;  may  lofe  ftill 
more  by  a  fecond  and  a  third ;  fo  as  at  length  to  become  perfedly 
quiefeent. 

Hence,  iff,  if  two  unequal  homogeneous  bodies  move  in  a  right 

hne  with  the  fame  velocity,  the  greater  muft  perfevere  in  motion 
longer  than  the  fmaller  :  for  the  motion  of  bodies  are  as  their 
maffes;  but  each  communicates  of  its  motion  to  the  circumjacent 
bodies  which  touch  its  furface,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
its  furface  ;  the  larger  body,  therefore,  though  it  has  more  fur- 
ace  than  the  fmaller,  yet  having  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  mala 
or  quantity  of  matter  than  the  fmaller,  will  lofe  a  lefs  portion  of 
its  motion  every  moment  than  the  fmaller. 

Suppofe,  e,  gr.  a  cube,  A,  to  be  two  foot  every  way,  and  ano¬ 
ther,  B,  one  foot  :  the  furfaces  here  will  be  as  four  to  one,  but 
their  maffes  as  eight  to  one.  If  therefore  thofe  bodies  move  with 
the  fame  velocity,  the  cube  A  will  have  eight  times  as  much 
motion  as  the  cube  B  (the  quantity  of  motion  being  ever  as  the 
quantity  of  matter.)  That  each  of  them,  therefore,  may  be¬ 
come  quiefeent  at  the  fame  time,  the  cube  A  muft  lofe  eight  times 
as  much  motion  every  moment  as  the  cube  B  but  that  is  impof- 
lible,  becaufe  as  their  furfaces  are  to  each  other  as  four  to  one  * 
the  bodies  againft  which  they  ftrike,  will  only  be  as  four  to  one! 
therefore,  when  the  cube  B  is  become  perfectly  quiefeent,  A 
will  have  half  its  motion.  J 

Hence,  2dly,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  any  long  body,  as  a  dart, 
thrown  length  wife,  continues  its  motion  longer  than  when 
thrown  tranlverfly :  it  meeting  fewer  bodies  in  the  way  to  com¬ 
municate its  motion  to  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

Hence  alfo,  3dJy,  if  a  body  be  moved  almoft  wholly  within  it- 

j.  ,  T  as  communicate  little  of  its  motion  to  the  ambient  bo- 
578;  it  muft  continue  its  motion  a  long  time.  Thus,  a  fmooth 

.  bail  of  half  a  foot  diameter,  fupported  on  a  flender  fmooth 
axis,  with  a  very  weak  impulfe,  is  found  to  revolve,  for  the  fpace 
or  three  or  four  hours.  See  Resistance  ii fc 
COMMUNION,  in  theology,  an  uniform  belief  in  feveral  per¬ 
fons ;  whereby  they  are  united  under  one  head,  in  one  church. 
See  Unity,  Uniformity,  Church,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  &c.'  are  faid  to  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  Romifh  Communion. 

1  his  is  the  primitive  ufe  of  the  word  Communion,  as  appears  from 
^  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Elvira. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  adt  of  communicating  in,  or  parti¬ 
cipating  of,  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift.  See  Communi¬ 
cating,  and  Post-communion. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  decrees,  that  each  believer  fhall 
receive  the  Communion,  at  leaft,  at  Eafter;  which  feems  to  import 
a  tacit  dehre  that  they  fhould  do  it  oftner  ;  as,  in  effect,  they  did 
do  it  much  oftner  in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mafter 
of  the  fen  fences,  preferibe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  communi¬ 
cate  three  times  a  year,  at  Eafter,  Whitfontide,  and  Chriftmas. 
But  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  was  get  on  foot,  never 
to  approach  the  eucharift  except  at  Eafter  ;  and  the  council 
thought  fit  to  enjoin  it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  cpldnefs  and  re- 
miflnefs  fhould  go  farther  ftill. 

Communion  under  both  kinds. — In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Com 
munion  was  ftill  received  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds ;  o’r,  rather' 
the  fpecies  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by  the 
Romanifts  themfelves.  Afia  SS.  Benedict.  Sac.  Ill  3 

M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at  firft  in  their  hands 
Hiji.  de  Bearn,  and  believes  the  Communion  under  one  kind  alone* 
to  have  had  its  rife  in  the  Weft  under  pope  Urban  II.  Th’ 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  the  holy  land  y 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  enjoins  the 
Communion  to  be  received  under  both  kinds,  diftin&ly  •  addin* 
however,  two  exceptions;  the  one  of  neceflity,  the 'other  of 
caution,  nfi  per  necejfitatem,  &  cautelam  ;  the  firft  in  favnnr 
the  lick,  the  fecond  of  the  abftemious,  or  ihofe  who  M  ,n Ter- 
fion  for  wine.  avcr 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punilhment,  for  clerks  guilty 
ofanycttme,  to  be  reduced  to  lay-Cmmunim,  i.  e.  only  m  re- 
ceive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under  one  kind  7 

Ltftitu  nna°meer  SErf  ??  <£,he  n«ure> 

a  ame,  called  foreign  Communion ;  to  which  the  canons 
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It  had  its  name,  becaufe  the  Communion  was  only  granted  to  the 
criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk,  i.  e.  being  reduce  to  e 
loweft  of  his  order,  he  took  place  after  all  thofe  of  his  ian  ,  as 
all  clerks,  C5V.  did  in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  e  eng. 
The  fecond  council  of  Agda,  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents  him- 
felf  from  the  church,  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  Communion , 
Communis  capfula. 

Communis  duflus  choledochus. 

Communis  digit  or  um  manus  extenfor. 

Communis  labiorum  depreffor. 

Communis  labiorum  elevator. 

Communis  mifericordia .  j  — , 

COMMUNITY,  a  fociety,  or  body  of  men  united  together  under 
certain  common  laws,  agreed  on  among  themfelves,  or  impoied 
byafuperior.  See  Society,  and  Corpor ation. 

The  Romans,  who  feem  to  have  given  the  firft  hint  of  Communi¬ 
ties  to  the  feveral  nations  into  which  their  empire  was  divided, 
doubtlefs  borrowed  it  from  fome  rules  of  their  neighbours:  they 
called  them  colleges ;  which  term,  among  them,  had  nearly  the 
fame  fignification  with  Community  among  us.  See  College. 
Communities  are  of  two  kinds,  ecclefiajlick  and  laick:  the  fir  It  are 
either  fecular,  as  chapters  of  cathedral  and  collegiate^chuiches  ; 
or  regular ,  as  convents,  monafteries,  &c.  See  Chapter, 
Convent,  &c. 

Lay  Communities  are  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  contracted  by  a  fixed 
abode  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  fame  place  ;  others  formed  by 
the  difeharge  of  the  fame  office,  the  profeffion  of  the  fame  art, 
or  attending  the  fame  place  of  worfhip  ;  as  thofe  of  parifhes,  fra¬ 
ternities,  &c.  See  Fraternity,  Parish,  &c. 

Accordingly,  the  word  is  commonly  underltood  of  pious  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  fupport  of  feveral  perfons,  either  in  a  fecular  or 
regular  life  ;  as  colleges ,  abbies ,  convents ,  priories ,  feminaries , 
hofpitals ,  inns,  Sec. 

Community  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  French  law,  for  the 
joint  property  in  goods  between  husband  and  wife  :  the  refult  of 
which  is,  that  during  marriage  they  are  equally  intitled  to  all 
effeCts,  and  liable  to  all  debts,  contracted  either  before  or  under 
marriage. 

Community ,  is  a  fpecies  of  fucceffion,  and  the  acceptance  of  Com¬ 
munity  refembles  an  aditio  hcereditatis. 

Community  was  fet  on  foot  in  favour  of  the  wives,  to  enter  them 
as  fharers  in  their  husband’s  effeCts. 

In  countries  where  the  civil  law  obtains,  this  Community  has  no 
place  ;  or  even  in  feveral cuftomary  countries;  as  being  reputed 
a  burden  on  the  man. 

Anciently,  the  woman’s  fhare  in  the  Community  was  only  one 
third  :  and  this  appears  ffill  the  fenfe  of  the  law  among  us  ;  the 
widow  at  the  deceafe  of  her  husband,  being  only  intitled  to  one 
third  part  of  the  moveables. 

Community  continued,  in  the  French  law,  is  that  which  fubfifts 
between  the  furvivor  of  two  perfons  joined  in  marriage,  and  the 
minor  children  of  that  marriage ;  when  the  furvivor  has  not  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effeCIs  in  poffeffion  during  marriage.  The 
widow  may  either  renounce  Community  with  her  children,  or  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Community  tacit ,  is  a  Community  contracted  between  a  man  and 
woman,  by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effeCts ;  provided  they 
have  lived  together  the  fpace  of  a  year  and  a  day :  this  Commu¬ 
nity  being  odious,  is  now  abolilhed. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  a  change  of  penalty,  or  punifhment, 
viz.  of  a  greater  for  a  lefs,  OV.  as  when  death  is  commuted  for, 
by  banifhment  or  perpetual  imprifonment,OV.  See  Punishment. 
Some  doubt  whether  the  word  be  properly  applied  to  any  change 
but  that  of  punifhment :  others  will  have  it  indifferently  ferve 
for  the  exchanging,  or  trucking  of  any  thing.  See  Exchange, 
Permutation,  &c. 

Commutation,  inaftronomy.  Angle  of  Commutation,  is  the 
diftance  between  the  fun’s  true  place  feen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  See  Place. 

Thus  the  angle  ESR,  (Tab.  Ajironomy ,  fig.  25.)  fubtended  be¬ 
tween  the  fun’s  true  place  E,  viewed  from  the  earth  at  S  ;  and 
that  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  R,  is  the  angle  of  Com¬ 
mutation. 

The  angle  of  Commutation ,  therefore,  is  found  by  fubtradting  the 
fun’s  true  place  E,  from  the  heliocentric  place  of  the  planet  R ; 
or  contrarily. 

COMPACT,  in  phyficks,  denotes  a  body  to  be  clofe,  denfe,  and 
heavy;  having  few  pores,  and  thofe  fmall  ones.  See  Body, 
Pore,  Density,  &c. 

The  heavieft  metals,  as  gold  and  filver,  are  the  mo  ft  compact. 
See  Weight,  Gravity,  Metal,  &c.  i 

Compact, in  alegal  fenfe, fignifies  an  agreement, or  contrail:  ftipu- 
lated  between  feveral  parties.  See  Pact,  Contract,  &c. 
Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  celebrated  bull,  confirmed  by  pope 

Paul  IV.  relating  to  the  cardinals. 

In  virtue  of  the  bull  of  Compact ,  cardinals  can  only  confer  bene¬ 
fices  in  their  natural  ftate ;  i.  e.  regular  benefices  on  regulars. 
See  Benefice,  Cardinal,  Regular,  &c. 

COMPANY,*  a  colledtive  term,  underftood  of  feveral  perfons  af- 
fembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or  with  the  fame  defign. 
See  Society. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  compagnie ,  and  that  of  com- 
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panto,  or  companies,  which,  Chifflet  observes,  are  found  in  the 
Salic  law,  Tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words,  underftood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are  comrades  or 
mefs-  mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  together,  &c.  of  the  Latin 
cum,  with,  and  panis,  bread.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek 
authors  under  the  Weftern  empire,  the  word  xs/ZTai'/a  occurs  in 
the  fenfe  of  fociety  ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  it  from  the  French  or  Italians. 

Company,  in  commerce,  is  an  affociation  of  feveral  merchants  or 

others,  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft,  and  contribute  by 
their  ftock,  their  counfel,  and  ftudy,  to  the  fetting  on  foot,  or 
fupporting  of  fome  lucrative  eftablifhment.  See  Commerce. 
Though  Company ,  and  fociety,  or  fellowfhip,  be,  in  effedf,  the 
fame  thing,  yet  cuftom  has  made  a  difference  between  them : 
fociety,  or  partnerfhip,  being  underftood  of  two,  or  three 
dealers,  or  not  many  more  ;  and  Company  of  a  greater  number. 
See  Society. 

A  fecond  difference  between  company  and  focieties,  is,  that  the 
firft,  efpecially  when  they  have  excluftve  privileges,  cannot  be 
eftablifhed  without  the  conceffion  of  the  prince ;  and  need  letters 
patent,  charters,  &c.  See  Charter,  Corporation,  Pri¬ 
vilege,  &c. 

Whereas,  for  the  latter,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  the  confent  of  the 
members,  fixed,  and  certified  by  adds  and  contracts,  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  by-laws. 

Laftly,  the  word  Company  feems  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
thofe  grand  affociations,  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of  the  re¬ 
mote. parts  of  the  world  ;  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Eaft-India 
Company ,  South-fea  Company ,  Miffifippi  Company ,  Sec.  The  rife 
and  eftablifhment  whereof,  we  fhall  here  fet  before  the  reader. 

Englifh  Companies. — ‘■Eaft-India  Company,  was  formed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eiizabeth ;  their  charter  be¬ 
ing  dated  in  1599. 

Their  firft  fleet,  fent  out  in  1600,  brought  back  fo  rich  a  cargo; 
that  in  a  few  years  they  numbered  20  Ihips.  King  James  I.  to 
fhew  how  much  he  had  its  intereft  at  heart,  fent  feveral  embaffies 
to  the  great  Mogul,  kings  of  Perfia,  Japan,  and  other  princes, 
to  make  treaties  of  commerce  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  fome  of  which  fubfift  ftill :  the  king  of  Perfia,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  granted  the  Company  feveral  extraordinary  favours,  in  re- 
compence  for  the  fervice  the  Englifh  had  done  him,  in  affifting 
him  to  expel  the  Portuguefe  from  Ormus ;  who,  by  means  of 
their  lodgment  there,  ufurped  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Per- 
fian  gulf. 

But  its  chief  favours  the  Company  received  at  the  hands  of  king 
Charles  II.  who,  by  a  charter  in  1669,  granted  them  the  port 
and  ifland  of  Bombay,  with  all  the  rights  thereof,  as  furrendered 
to  him  by  the  Portuguefe :  only  referving  to  himfelf  the  fove- 
reignty  and  homage  thereof,  with  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of 
10/.  per  am.  in  gold. — By  another  charter  in  1674,  he  granted 
them,  in  like  manner,  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  belonging  to 
him  by  right  of  conqueft,  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  before  ta¬ 
ken  it  from  the  Englifh. — By  a  third  charter,  he  granted  them 
a  power  to  eredt  a  court  of  judicature,  compofed  of  a  lawyer, 
and  two  merchants,  in  all  their  places,  fettlements,  factories, 
&c.  to  judge  of  feizures,  and  all  marine  difputes  ;  as  alfo  about 
bargains,  exchange,  lAc.  and  even  of  all  crimes  committed  on  the 
high  feas,  or  in  the  countries  or  territories  of  the  Company ,  in 
Alia,  Africa,  and  America ;  the  whole,  however,  agreeable  to 
the  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  merchants,  and  the  laws  of  England. 
In  1662,  the  fame  prince  granted  the  Company  a  charter,  which 
contained  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  ones  of  king  James  I.  and 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  or  rather,  a  new  charter,  granting  them  abun¬ 
dance  of  privileges  which  they  had  not  before  enjoyed  :  this  char¬ 
ter  is  properly  the  bafts  of  the  Company ,  and  that  whereon  are 
founded  all  the  rights,  and  the  policy  of  the  new  Company ,  af¬ 
terwards  eftablifhed  in  1698.  It  confifts  of  twenty-eight  arti¬ 
cles  :  In  the  firft,  the  king  ere&s  the  Company  into  a  corporation, 
or  body  politick,  under  the  name  of  the  governor  and  Company  of 
merchants ,  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  third  grants  them  a 
common  feal :  the  fourth  a  governor,  and  twenty-four  dire&ors, 
or  affiftants,  chofe  out  of  the  proprietors,  or  ftockholders  ;  the 
fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  regulate  the  order  and  policy 
of  the  Company ,  fettle  the  officers,  manner  of  ele&ion,  authority, 
general  meetings,  &c.  The  tenth  fixes  the  extent  of  the  grant ; 
permits  all  thofe  of  the  Company ,  their  children  of  21  years  of  age, 
their  apprentices,  fadlors,  and  domefticks,  to  trade  to  the  Indies, 
and  any  part  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  eleventh  grants 
them  power  to  make  by-laws  to  be  obferved  by  the  officers,  fa¬ 
ctors,  &c.  and  to  enjoin  penalties ;  provided  thofe  laws  be  not 
contrary  to  the  ftanding  laws  of  England.  By  the  twelfth,  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  goods  imported  or  ex¬ 
ported  is  delayed ;  one  half  of  it  for  half  a  year,  the  other  half  a 
whole  one  :  providing,  withal,  that  if  the  goods  thus  imported, 
be  exported  again  in  the  fpace  of  thirteen  months,  no  duties  fhall 
be  paid  for  fuch  export,  provided  it  be  done  aboard  Englifh  vef- 
fels.  The  thirteenth  article  grants  them  a  power  of  exporting 
foreign  gold  for  their  fervice  abroad,  and  even  Englifh  gold  coined 
in  the  Tower;  provided  the  fum  do  not  exceed  50000  pounds 
fterling  at  a  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  they  are 
allowed  fix  large  fliips,  and  fix  pinks,  to  pafs  freely  through  all 
the  limits  of  their  grant,  without  the  king’s  being  able  to  lay  any 
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imbatgo  on  them  on  any  occafion.  The  fixteenth  grants  them 
an  exclufive  privilege;  to  have  the  foie  right  of  dealing  to  the 
Indies:  ordering  the  feizure  and  confifcation  of  all  veffels,  &c. 
which  mail  interfere.  The  nineteenth  obliges  them  to  bring,  at 
leaft,  as  much  gold  and  filver  into  the  kingdom,  as  they  carry 
out  each  voyage.  The  twenty-firft  fixes  the  fum  in  the  capital 
ftock  necefiary  to  have  a  vote  in  their  meetings,  at  500/.  fterling: 
allowing  however,  feveral  of  thofe  who  have  lefs,  to  join  feve- 
ral  together  to  form  a  voice.  Laftly,,  the  twenty-fixth  allows 
them  to  lend  veffels  of  war,  and  even  to  make  peace  and  war 
with  all  the  nations  not  chriftian,  in  the  extent  of  their  grant. 
All  thefe  lour  charters  of  king  Charles  11.  were  confirmed  by 
king  James  II.  efpecially  the  lalf,  which  was  enforced  with  new 
fanatons;  particu  arly  the  article  of  exclufion  ;  which,  in  the 
ime  o  king  Charles,  had  been  but  little  regarded,  but  was  now 
enforced  with  fuch  rigorous  prohibitions,  that  all  interlopers 
leemed  lor  ever  excluded. 

The  {hares,  or  fubfcriptions  of  the  company ,  were  originally  on- 
ly  of  fifty  pounds  fterling:  but  the  diretfors  having  a  confidera- 
bk  dividend  to  make  m  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profit  to 

a  euTna  ’a  U  Ca  withdrawing  it;  and  thus  the  {hares  were 
doubled,  and  became  of  100/.  fterling. 

The  fir  ft  capital  was  only  369891  /.  'fterling,  and  5r.  which 
being  thus  doubled,  amounted  to  739782 /.  fterling,  and  10s. 
to  which,  if  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year  168c,  viz 
903039*  fterling  be  added,  the  whole  ftock  will  be  1703422/. 

The  company  had  from  time  to  time  undergone  great  Ioffes;  firft, 
in  1680,  by  the  lofs  of  Bantam,  out  of  which  they  were  driven 
a"d  maSazmes  plundered  by  the  Dutch ;  under  pretence 
of  aflifting  fultan  Agui  againft  fultan  Agom,  his  father.  Se¬ 
condly,  in  1682,  when  the  great  numbers  of  interlopers,  to 
whom  king  Charles  II.  too  eafily  granted  permiffions,  lowered 
their  fhaies  cent,  per  cent.  Thirdly,  By  the  war  which  the  com¬ 
pany  maintained  in  the  Indies  againft  the  great  Mogul;  wherein 
it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fadlory  of  Surat,  and  to  retire  to 
Bombay.  But  ftill  {he  repaired  her  ftock,  and  fupported  the  re- 
putation  of  her  commerce,  till  the  revolution  which  happened 
foon  after:  when  the  war,  and  the  incredible  Ioffes  the  company 
fuftained  by  the  French  privateers,  &c.  put  it  into  fo  defperate  a 
condition,  that  appearing  fcarce  poffible  to  be  fupported,  a  new 
one  was  erected . 

The  charter  of  the  new  Eaft-India  company  was  of  the  year  1698, 
its  ftock  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  fubfcriptions  fo  very  ready, 
that  in  two  years  time,  the  company  had  40  vefiels  equipped  in  its 
fervice;  which  was  double  of  what  the  old  one  ever  had:  and 
fent  to  the  Indies  (1 comtnunibus  annis )  a  million  fterling  in  filver: 
whereas  the  former  had  never  fent  above  500000  /  After  the 
two  companies  had  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate  ftate,  means 
were  contrived  to  unite  them,  which  waseffedled  in  1702, when 
a  new  charter  of  union  was  granted  them,  under  the  name  of 
the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies :  which  being  fince  expired,  another  charter  with  new 
powers  was  granted  them  in  1730. 

The  cargo  which  the  company  fends  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  is  chiefly 
filver,  bullion,  and  pieces  of  eight ;  with  cloth,  either  fcarlet  or 
blue:  they  alfo  fend  fome  iron,  and  lead. 

The  returns  from  the  Indies  are  chiefly  filks,  both  raw  and  ma¬ 
nufactured,  cottons,  callicoes,  muflins,  drugs,  tea,  coffee,  china- 
ware,  rice,  fago,  red  wood,  falt-petre,  pepper,  Carmania  wool, 
indigo,  &c. 

For  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  the  united  company ;  all  perfons, 
without  exception,  are  admitted  members  of  it,  natives  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  men  and  women;  with  this  circumftance,  that  500/. 
in  the  ftock  of  the  company  gives  the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general 
courts,  and  2000/.  qualifies  him  to  be  chofen  a  diredtor.  The 
directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman,  but  may  be  re-ele&ed  for  four  years  fuccef- 
ffvely.  They  have  a  falary  of  150/.  per  ann.  and  the  chairman 
of  200/. — The  meetings,  or  courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held  at 
leaft  once  a  week,  but  are  commonly  oftner,  fummoned  as  occa- 
fions  require. 

Out  of  the  body  of  dire&ors  are  chofen  divers  committees,  who 
have  the  peculiar  infpedtion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company ’s 
bufinefs:  as,  the  committe  of  correfpondence,  committee  of 
buying,  committee  of  treafury,  committee  of  ware-houfes  com¬ 
mittee  of  {hipping,  committee  of  accompts,  committee  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade,  committee  of  houfe,  and  committee  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  private  trade. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are— a  fecretary,  and  affiftant  with 
fix  clerks:  two  calhiers,  with  five  clerks:  a  chief  accomptant 
with  three  affiftants,  and  twenty-two  clerks :  a  head  accomptant 
of  the  freight-accompts,  with  three  clerks:  apay-mafter,  with 
two  affiftants,  and  one  clerk :  to  which  may  be  added  a  furveyor 
of  fhips,  and  two  affiftants;  a  {hips  husband  for  receiving  the 
company’s  goods  at  the  water-fide,  with  an  affiftant,  and  three  el¬ 
ders;  a  follicitor  for  law  affairs  ;  befides  warehoufe-keepers,  el¬ 
ders,  and  labourers  employed  in  the  feveral  warehoufes. 

The  warehoufes,  or  magazines  of  the  company ,  are— that  for 
Bengal  goods,  which  is  managed  by  a  warehoufe-keeper,  and 
his  affiftant,  with  three  elders ;  under  whom  are  a  number  of 
porters,  employed  at  daily  wages.— St.  Helens  warehoufe  for  coaft 
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and  Surat  goods,  in  which  are  two  warehoufe-keepers,  and  four 
elders,  befides  labourers.  ■  T  he  drug- warehoufe,  for  drugs  and 
china-ware.  —  Pepper- warehoufe.  —  Laftly,  the  private  trade 
warehoufe,  all  officer’d  much  like  the  firft.  —The  company  has 
no  {hips  of  its  own,  except  a  few  fmall  craft  ufed  in  the  Indies. 
The  reft,  whereby  their  commerce  is  carried  on,  belong  to  other 
perfons,  who  build  and  let  them  out  on  freight  to  the  company 
for  each  voyage,  according  to  terms  of  a  charter-party  agreed 
on.— By  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  no  veffel  is  to  be  hired, 
wherein  any  director  is  concerned  dire&Iy  or  indire&ly,  either 
as  owner,  or  part-owner:  a  regulation  which  it  is  faid,  is  not 
over-ftridtly  obferved. 

No  perfons  are  allowed  to  have  any  private  trade,  except  the 
company’s  officers,  and  feamen  fent  to  India  on  board  their  {hips  ; 
who  are  licenled  to  carry  out  and  bring  back  commodities  to  a 
certain  value,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their  rank.  But  at 
their  return,  their  cargoes  are  to  be  configned  to  the  company ,  and 
fold  by  them  at  their  next  fale.  The  Jews  alfo  and  others  dealing 
m  diamonds,  are  allowed  to  trade  for  themfelves  by  the  company’s 
ftn'ps,  on  allowing  fo  much  per  cent,  to  the  company  for  freight. 
The  company  has  three  principal  fettlements,  viz.  Fort-Witliam 
in  Bengali;  Fort  St.  George  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandell;  and 
the  ifland  of  Bombay:  each  of  which  has  feveral  fubordinate  fa¬ 
ctories. 

The  factories  dependent  on  Fort-William,  are  Caffimbuzar, 
Patna,  Dacca,  Ballafore,  and  Jugdea. — Thofe  on  Fort  St.  George, 
are  Fort-Marlborough,  Fort  St.  David,  Vizagapatam,  Ingeram, 
and  Madipollam.— Thofe  on  the  ifland  of  Bombay  are  "Gom¬ 
broon,  Surat,  Anjingo,  and  Tellicherry. 

Royal  African  Company,  eftabliflied  for  the  commerce  of  the 
coafts  of  Guinea,  is  governed  much  like  that  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Its  privilege  is  exclufive:  it  fends  out,  yearly,  ten  or  a  dozen 
{hips,  of  about  150  ton,  loaden  with  old  and  new  draperies,  iron¬ 
works,  fciffars,  knives,  muskets,  cottons,  and  other  lefs  confider¬ 
able  merchandices. 

The  returns  are  in  gold-duft,  elephants  teeth,  wax,  and  leathers: 
but  the  belt  article  of  its  commerce  is  the  negroes,  which  it  fends 
to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other  Englilh  illes  in  America  •  fre¬ 
quently  even  to  the  ports  of  New  Spain.  See  Negpo  Assi- 
ENTO,  &c.  ’ 

The  firft  eftablifliment  of  this  company ,  was  by  a  charter  granted 
in  1661,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York;  fecuring  to  him  the 
commerce  of  all  the  country,  coafts.  iflands,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  England,  or  not  poffeffed  by  any  other  chriftian 
prince;  from  Cape  Blanc  in  20°  nor.  lat.  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  340  30’  fou.  lat.  The  charter  was  foon  after  returned 
into  the  king’s  hands  by  the  duke,  and  revoked  by  confent  of 
the  parties  ailociated  with  him  in  the  enterprize,  and  a  new 
charter  granted  in  1  663,  with  ampler  privileges  than  the  former 
1  he  principal  adventurers  here,  were  queen  Katherine  ofPortu- 
gal  queen  Mary  of  France,  the  duke  of  York,  Henrietta  Maria 
duchefs  of  Orleans,  prince  Rupert;  in  brief,  the  whole  court 
came  into  it  The  other  adventurers,  i.  e.  thofe  who  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  management  of  affairs,  were  chofen  from  a- 
mong  the  wealthieftand  ableft  merchants;  efpecially  thofe  who 
had  already  dealt  to  thofe  countries.  By  this  charter  the  grant 
was  enlarged,  and  the  company  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  coun- 
tries  &c.  between  the  port  of  Sally  in  S.  Barbary  to  the  Cape  of 
krood  Hope,  fora  thoufand  years;  only  referving  to  the  crown 
the  homage  thereof,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  two  elephants 
to  beprefented  the  king,  or  his  fucceffors,  every  time  any  01  them 
mould  fet  foot  within  the  countries  and  colonies  in  their  grant 
The  privileges  granted  by  the  charter,  are,  firft,  that  the  com- 
pany  lha  1  be  a  corporation,  or  body  politick ;  {hall  have  a  com¬ 
mon  feal,  bearing  on  one  fide  an  elephant,  fupported  by  two 
negroes;  on  the  other,  the  king’s  portrait.  That  the  governor 
with  his  deputy,  and  feven  of  the  twenty-four  affiftants,  be  autho¬ 
rized  to  take  on  them  the  direction  of  affairs:  that  they  may  hold 
courts,  make  laws,  inflidt  punilhments,  &c.  provided,  ftill,  they 
be  equitable,  and  confiftent  with  the  laws  of  England.  That 
the  adventurers  may  transfer  their  ftock  at  pleafuret  provided  the 
transfer  be  made  in  open  court,  and  be  regiftered.  That  they 
may  equip  and  fend  out  what  veffels  they  pleafe,  for  commerce 
or  war;  but  that  they  pay  the  duties  and  cuftoms.  That  no  vef 
fels  but  thofe  of  the  company ,  and  thofe  authorized  by  it  {hall 
.raffle  withm  the  limits  of  its  grant,  on  pain  of  confifcation 
That  the  company  may  make  war,  in  defence  of  its  colonies  a- 
gainft  invaders,  {*.  That  it  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  mines 
in  its  territories ;  the  king  only  referving  to  himfelf  two  thirds  of 
the  gold  mines,  upon  bearing  two  thirds  of  the  expence  LalHv 
that  the  king  referves  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  the  rieh  of 
intervenuig,  and  being  admitted  at  any  time  a  lharer  in  the  ftock 
upon  contributing  a  proportionable  fum  to  the  reft  ’ 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  new  letters  patent  in  1679-  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  proclamation,  ...forcing  the  obfervance  of  the  article 
of  exclusion:  but  neither  charter  nor  proclamation  being  able  o 
recure  them  from  interlopers,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  protean 
of  king  James  II.  who  had  been  twice  among  the  numle  of 
merchant  adventurers;  of  whom  they  obtained  a  moll  fevere 
declaration  on  their  behalf,  in  ,he  year  1685. 

On  this  loot  the  company  has  Hood  ever  fince,  till  the  yeat 
1720;  when  a  new  African  company  being  formed  by  the  duke 
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of  Chandos,  and  others;  and  a  charter  purchafed  at  the  expence 
of  250000 /.  tterling  ;  the  two  companies  Coon  became  un  • 
Hamburgh  Company,  is  the  oldeft  trading  eftabhihm 
kingdom,  though  not  always  known  by  that  name,  no 
ed  to  thofe  narrow  bounds  under  which  it  is  now  confine  . 

It  was  fir  ft  called,  the  company  of  merchants  trading  0  a  ais. 
Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders:  then  it  acquire  e 
general  title  of  merchant-adventurers  of  England;  as  being  com 
pofed  of  all  the  Englifh  merchants  who  traded  to  the  l,ow 
Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean.  Laft  y»  was 
called  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  of  England  tra  mg  to 


Hamburgh. 

This  company ,  as  well  as  fome  others  in  England,  built  on  1  smo 
del,  is  very  different  from  thofe  abovementioned ;  an  1  ers 
widely  from  the  ordinary  plan  and  fyftem  of  fuch  focieties.  In 
effect,  this  is  not  a  fociety  of  dealers,  each  furnifhing  a  part  of 
the  fum  to  conftitute  the  capital  ftock  of  the  company,  but  a  mere 
affociation,  or  body  of  merchants,  who  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  but  the  grant  and  privilege  of  trading  to  Hamburgh,  and 
fome  other  cities  of  Germany ;  each  managing  his  own  com¬ 
merce,  and  on  his  own  bottom:  only  obferving  a  certain  difei- 
pline,  and  fome  regulations,  which  none  but  the  company  can  e- 
ftablifh  or  change. 

The  firft  charter  whereby  the  Hamburgh  company  was  eftablilhed, 
was  in  1406,  under  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges  by  many 
of  his  fucceffors;  among  the  reft,  by  Henry  V.  in  141  3,  Henry 
VI.  in  1422,  Henry  VII.  in  1493,  I5°5’  anc*  I5°b>  Henry 
VIII.  in  1509,  1517,  and  1531 ;  Edward  VI.  in  1547  ;  queen 
Mary  in  1553,  Elizabeth  in  1564,  and  1586;  James  I.  in  1605, 
and  Charles  II.  in  1661. 

But  of  all  thefe  charters,  there  are,  properly,  none  but  thofe  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  that  are 
of  any  importance,  or  that  give  the  company  any  thing  new;  the 
reft  being  only  fimple  confirmations. 

Before  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  all  the  Englifh  merchants  who 
trafficked  out  of  the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  diferetion  ; 
and  managed  affairs  with  foreigners,  as  might  be  moft  for  their 
refpedive  interefts;  without  any  regard  to  the  general  commerce 
of  the  nation.  '  ; 

Henry,  obferving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by 
uniting  all  the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body ;  where¬ 
in,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading  each  for  himfelf,  they 
might  be  governed  by  a  company  ftill  fubfifting ;  and  be  fubjed  to 
regulations,  which  Ihould  fecure  the  general  intereft  of  the  natio¬ 
nal  commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  intereft  of  particulars. 
With  this  view,  he  granted  all  the  merchants  of  his  ftates,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands,  a  power  of  affocia- 
ting  themfelves  into  a  body  politick,  with  directors  and  gover¬ 
nors,  both  in  England  and  abroad ;  to  hold  affemblies,  both  for 
the  direction  of  bufinefs,  and  the  deciding  of  controverfies  among 
merchants;  make  laws;  punifh  delinquents;  and  impofe  mode¬ 
rate  duties  and  taxes  on  merchandizes  and  merchants,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  the  corporation. 

Thefe  few  articles  of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were  much  aug¬ 
mented  by  Henry  VII.  who  firft  gave  them  the  title  of  merchant- 
adventurers  to  Calais,  Holland,  i5c.  gave  them  a  power  of  pro¬ 
claiming  and  continuing  free  fairs  at  Calais;  and  ordered,  that 
to  be  reputed  a  member  of  the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty 
marks  fterling ;  and  that  the  feveral  members  Ihould  attend  the 
general  meetings  or  courts  appointed  by  the  diredors,  whether 
at  London,  Calais,  or  elfewhere. 

The  inexecution  of  this  laft  article,  and  contempt  of  fome  of  the 
reft,  occafioning  great  inconveniencies  to  the  company’ s  affairs, 
another  charter  was  procured ;  whereby,  the  pain  of  imprifon- 
ment  was  menaced,  for  thofe  who  Ihould  abfent  themfelves  from 
the  meetings  without  lawful  caufe,  or  fhould  difobey  the  laws. 

A  petition  being  made  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564,  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  reft  granted  by  other  kings;  that  princefs,  by 
a  charter  of  the  fame  year,  declares,  that  to  end  all  difputes,  they 
Ihall  be  incorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  company  of  mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  of  England  ;  that  all  who  were  members  of  the 
former  company ,  fhould,  if  they  defired  it,  be  admitted  members 
of  this:  that  they  fhould  have  a  common  feal;  that  they  fhould 
admit  into  their  fociety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms 
they  pleafed  ;  and  expel  them  again  on  misbehaviour :  that  die 
city  of  Hamburgh,  and  neighbouring  cities,  fhould  be  reputed 
within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of  the  Low-Countries, 
&c.  in  that  of  the  former  company.  That  no  member  fhould 
marry  out  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city 
beyond  fea:  and  that  thofe  who  do,  fhall  be,  ipfo  fa  ft  0,  excluded 
for  ever. 

Twenty  two  years  after  this  firft  charter,  queen  Elizabeth  grant¬ 
ed  them  a  fecond;  confirming  the  former,  and  further,  granting 
them  a  privilege  of  exclufion,;  with  a  power  of  erecting  in  each 
city  within  their  grant  a  Handing  council. 

The  woollen  manufadure  being  the  principal  objed  of  their  ap¬ 
plication  ;  they  met  with  great  oppoiition  therein  firft  from  the 
Hanfe,  who  forced  them  frequently  to  change  their  mart  or  fta- 
ple;  and  afterwards  under  king  James  I,  who  having  ereded  a 
corportion  in  1616,  in  favour  of  fome  private  perfons,  who  offer¬ 
ed  to  fe t  up  a  manufacture  for  dying  and  preffing  cloths,  bV.  un- 
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der  pretence  whereof,  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  w 
prohibited  dealing  therein.  But  that  projed  not  liicceedin^  ^ 
the  charter  being  revoked  two  years  afterwards,  the  merchant- 
adventurers,  whofe  company  had  been  diftolved  two  years  before' 

werereftored  in  1617,10  their  antient  privileges,  and  a  new  char¬ 
ter  was  given  them,  confirming  their  exclufive  ri^ht;  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  have  officers  in  the  feveral  cuftom-houfes  to  have 
an  eye  that  they  were  not  prejudiced  in  their  woolens,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  like  merchandizes,  which  others  were  allowed  to 
fend  to  other  parts.  This  charter  of  king  James,  is  the  laft  of 
thofe  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  the  grand  charter  of  1661 
The  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  Low-Countries  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  which  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  republick  of  Holland,  having  hindered  the  company 
from  continuing  their  commerce  with  their  antient  freedom*  it 
was  obliged  to  turn  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh 
and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean:  from  which  change,  fome 
people  took  occafion  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh 
company-,  though  the  antient  title  of  merchant-adventurers  is  ftill 
retained  in  all  their  writings. 

Ruffta  Company,  was  firft  projected  towards  the  end  of  the  reio-n 
of  king  Edward  VI.  executed  in  the  firft  and  fecond  years  of 
Philip  and  Mary ;  but  had  not  its  perfedion,  till  its  charter  was 
confirmed  by  ad  of  parliament  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566. 
It  had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in  three 
veffels  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries ;  and  to  find  out  a  north- 
eaft  paffage  to  China:  thefe  falling  into  the  white  fea,  and  making 
up  to  the  port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by 
the  Mufcovites,  and  at  their  return,  follicited  letters  patent  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  for  which  they  had 
formed  an  affociation. 

The  charter  was  promifed  them  by  Edward  VI.  but  he  dying, 
was  firft  difpatched  by  queen  Mary,  in  1555.  By  this  charter, 
the  affociation  was  declared  a  body  politick,  under  the  name  of 
the  company  of  merchant- adventurers  of  England,  for  the  difeovery 
of  lands ,  territories ,  ifands ,  See.  unknown ,  or  unfrequented.  Their 
privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  twenty- 
four  affiftants,  for  their  commerce;  for  their  policy,  to  make 
laws,  inflid  penalties,  fend  out  Ihips  to  make  difeoveries,  take 
poffeffion  of  them  in  the  king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of 
England,  plant  them;  and,  laftly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
trading  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  yet  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Englifh. 

This  charter,  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was  confirmed  by 
parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth;  wherein  it 
was  enaded,  that  in  regard  the  former  name  was  too  long,  they 
Ihould  now  be  called  the  company  of  Englifh  merchants  for '  clif co¬ 
vering  new  trades-,  under  which  name  they  Ihould  be  capable  of 
acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds  of  lands,  manors,  rents,  bV.  not 
exceeding  100  marks  per  ann.  and  not  held  of  hermajefty.  That 
no  part  of  the  continent,  ifland,  harbour,  bV.  not  known  or  fre¬ 
quented  before  the  firft  enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  com¬ 
pany,  fituate  to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  north-eaft  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  bV.  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  or  in  the  countries  of  Armenia 
Media,  Hircania,  Perfia,  or  the  Cafpian  fea;  Ihall  be  vifited  bv 
any  fubjeds  of  England,  to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the 
confent  of  the  laid  company ,  on  pain  of  confifeation.  The  faid 
company  Ihall  ufe  no  Ihips  in  her  new  commerce,  but  thofe  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  tranfport  any  cloths,  ferges,  or  other  woolen  ftuffs 
till  they  have  been  dyed  and  preffed.  "That  in  cafe  the  company 
difeontinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port  on  the  north 
coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  ;  the  other  fubjeds 
of  England  Ihall  be  allowed  to  traffick  to  Narva,  while  the  faid 
company  difeontinues  its  commerce  into  Ruffia;  only  ufing  Englilh 
vefiels.  6 

This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a  whole  century; 
till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid,  the  Czar  then  reigning 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englilh 
in  his  ftates  to  be  expelled  ;  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of,  fettled  in  their  room.  After  the  reftoration,  the  remains 
of  the  company  re-eftablilhed  part  of  their  commerce  at  Archangel, 
but  never  with  the  fame  fuccels  as  before;  the  Ruffians  being  now 
well  accuftomed  to  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  merchandiz'e. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  nearly  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Ham- 
burgh,  and  the  northern,  and  Turky  companies,  i.  e.  each  mem¬ 
ber  thereof  trafficks  for  himfelf,  and  on  his  own  bottom ;  only 
paying  an  acknowledgment  of  12  or  13/.  fterling,  befides  fome 
other  dues  impofed  from  time  to  time  for  the  occafions  of  the 
company  and  the  commerce  in  general. 

North  Sea  Company,  or,  as  fome,  more  agreeably  to  its  charter, 
call  it,  eaflland  company ,  is  eftablilhed  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  from  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  difmembered. 

Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By  the  firft  article  the 
company  is  ereded  into  a  body  politick,  under  the  title  of  the 
company  of  merchants  of  the  eajl ;  to  confift  of  Englilhmen,  all  real 
merchants,  who  have  exerciled  the  bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked 
thro’  the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  Pomerania,  bV.  as  alfo  Revel,  Co- 
ningsberg,  Dantzic,  Copenhagen,  bV.  excepting  Narva,  Muf¬ 
covy,  and  its  dependencies.  Moft  of  the  followiug  articles  grant 
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them  the  ufual  prerogatives  of  fuch  Companies ;  as  a  feal,  gover¬ 
nor,  courts,  laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  Company,  are,  that  none  (hall 
be  admitted  a  member,  who  is  already  a  member  of  any  other 
Company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer  at  all.  That  no  merchant  quali¬ 
fied,  be  admitted  without  paying  fix  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings, 
and  fix-pence.  That  a  member  of  another  Company ,  defiring  to 
renounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into  that  of 
the  Eaft,  (hall  be  admitted  gratis  :  provided  he  procures  the  fame 
favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft,  willing  to  fill  his  place.  That 
the  merchant-adventurers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the 
places  exprefted  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of 
the  Company  on  paying  forty  marks :  that  notwithftanding  this  u- 
nion  of  the  adventurers  of  England,  with  the  company  of  the  Eaft , 
each  (hall  retain  its  rights  and  privileges.  That  they  (hall  export 
no  cloths  but  what  are  dyed  and  prefled;  except  above  ioo 
pieces  per  ann.  which  are  allowed  them  gratis. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  with  this  ad¬ 
dition  ;  that  no  perfon  of  what  quality  foever,  living  in  London, 
(hould  be  admitted  a  member,  unlefs  he  were  free  of  the  city. 

Turky  Company,  or  Levant  Company.  This  Company  is  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  foot  of  the  Hamburgh  Company ,  i,  e.  there  is  no 
common  fund,  wherein  the  adventurers  depofit  their  (lock,  to 
make  one  fingle  commerce  ;  but  the  commerce  thither  is  free, 
each  member  trafficking  for  himfelf ;  but  obferving,  withal,  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  Company  ;  and  contributing,  occafionally, 
towards  the  common  expences. 

This  flouriftiing  body  had  its  rife  under  queen  Elizabeth  :  James  I. 
confirmed  its  charter  in  1606  ;  adding  new  privileges.  During 
the  civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  ;  many  perfons  having  been  admitted  mem¬ 
bers,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James,  or  that  did  not  conform  to  the  regulations  preferibed : 
Charles  II.  upon  his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  an¬ 
cient  bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  containing 
not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  alfo  feveral  new  ar¬ 
ticles  of  reformation. 

By  this,  the  Company  is  erected  into  a  body  politick,  capable  of 
making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  company  of  merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily  about  three  hundred.  The 
principal  qualification  required,  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  free¬ 
man  of  London,  and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family,  or 
by  ferving  an  apprenticeftiip  of  feven  years.  Thofe  under  25  years, 
of  age,  pay  25/.  fterl.  at  their  admiffion  ;  thofe  above,  twice  as 
much.  Each  makes  oath,  at  his  entrance,  not  to  fend  any  mer- 
chandices  to  the  Levant,  but  on  his  own  account ;  and  not  to 
confign  them  to  any  but  the  Companies  agents,  or  factors. 

The  Company  has  a  court,  or  board  at  London,  compofed  of  a 
governor,  deputy-governor  and  twelve  directors,  or  affiftants ; 
who  are  all  adlually  to  live  in  London,  or  the  fuburbs.  They 
have  alfo  a  deputy-governor  in  every  city,  and  port,  where 
there  are  any  members  of  the  Company.  The  afl'embly  at  Lon¬ 
don  fends  out  the  veflels,  regulates  the  tarif  for  the  price  at 
which  the  European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be 
fold ;  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on 
merchandices,  to  defray  impofitions,  and  the  common  expences 
of  the  Company ;  prefents  the  embaflador  which  the  king  is  to 
keep  at  the  port,  eledts  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Conftanti- 
nople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  Company ,  is,  not  to  leave  the 
confuls,  or  even  embaflador,  to  fix  the  impofition  on  veflels  for 
defraying  the  common  expences ;  (a  thing  fatal  to  the  Companies 
of  moft  other  nations)  but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  embaflador, 
and  confuls,  and  even  to  the  chief  officers  ;  as  fecretary,  chap¬ 
lain,  interpreters,  and  janizaries ;  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  raifing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  merchants  or 
merchandices. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  embaflador  him¬ 
felf,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  Company ,  refiding  in 
the  Levant :  or,  if  the  affair  be  very  important,  affemble  the 
whole  nation.  Here  are  regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the 
voyages  to  be  made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated  :  and  on 
the  refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  treafurer  to 
furnifti  the  monies,  &c.  required. 

It  is  true,  the  embaflador  and  conful  may  a <ft  alone  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  ;  but  the  penfion  being  allowed  them  on  condition  of  de¬ 
clining  them,  they  chufe  rather  to  fit  (till. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  Company ,  employs  from  20  to 
25  veflels,  from  25  to  30  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  merchandizes  exported  thither  are  cloths  of  all  kinds  and 
colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper,  cochineel,  and  a  great  deal  of 
filver,  which  they  take  up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw 
filk,  galls,  camlets,  wool,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  allies  for 
making  glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 
The  commerce  of  this  Company  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and 
Scanderoon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of 
the  Eaft-India  Company  ;  but  is,  doubtlefs,  more  advantageous  to 
England  ;  in  regard,  it  takes  off  much  more  of  the  Englifti  ma¬ 
nufactures  than  the  other,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  mo¬ 
ney. 

The  places  referved  for  the  commerce  of  this  Company ,  are  all 
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the  dates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice ;  the  (late  of  Ragu- 
fa  ;  all  the  dates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  Mediterranean  ;  exceptifig  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Bar¬ 
celona,  Valencia,  Marleilles,  Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Palermo,  Medina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Corfica ;  and  other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

South-Sea  Company.  Many  take  this  Company ,  eftablifhed  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  XVIIth  century,  to  have  been  originally 
intended,  rather  as  a  political  contrivance  for  raifing  a  fund  of 
money,  to  ferve  in  the  preffing  occafions  of  the  date,  than  as  a  real 
eftabli(hment  for  the  fake  of  commerce.  For  the  nation  being 
exhaufted  of  money  by  the  long  wars  with  France,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  the  phantom  of  a  new  Company  (hould  be  raifed,  to  bring  in 
the  fubferiptions  of  the  monied  men  ;  as  the  only  expedient  to  be 
fupplied  with  money,  without  diflatisfying  the  people,  already 
wore  out  with  fubfidies,  dffc. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  miniftry  never  thought  fen- 
oufly,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any 
fettlement  on  the  coafts  of  South  America ;  which  was  the  thing 
wherewith  the  people  were  firft  flattered  :  befides,  that  the  fund 
having  been  apparently  perverted  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
war,  its  value  was  fo  lowered,  that  it  muft  in  all  probability 
have  funk  outright,  but  for  the  unexpected  help  it  met  with  in 

J713. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  bufinefs  of  the  French  Affienta 
Company ,  which  was  to  furnjfh  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies  with 
negroes,  was  refigned  to  the  Englifh,  in  favour  of  the  South-Sea 
Company  ;  which  by  this  turn  relieved  itfelf  from  its  languiftiing 
condition,  and  became  in  a  condition  to  vie  with  the  moft  flourifti- 
ing  Companies  of  commerce  in  England. 

The  treaty  of  this  Company  with  the  Spaniards,  commences  from 
May  1713  ;  and  is  to  hold  30  years ;  during  which  time,  the 
Company  is  to  furnifh  the  Spanifti  America  with  144000  negroes, 
of  both  fexes,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
found,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  4800 per  annum ;  and  for  all  they  fur- 
nifti  befides,  only  to  pay  half  the  dues  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
for  the  firft  25  years  of  the  farm,  or  affienta.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  that  in  confideration  of  200000  piafters,  paid  in  advance 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  be  reimburfed  as  the  dues  rife  during 
the  firft  ten  years,  the  Company  is  only  to  pay  dues  for 
4000 :  the  king’s  due  is  33  piafters  f  per  head.  See  Assi- 
ENTA. 

The  chief  eftablilhment  of  the  French  Affienta  Company  was  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  a  town  of  confiderable  trade  on  the  coaft  of 
South  America.  The  South-Sea  Company ,  who  without  changing 
their  name,  took  on  them  the  Affienta,  or  farm  of  negroes, 
preferves  the  fame  eftabliftiment ;  and  it  is  here  their  veflels  dif- 
embark  their  negroes,  which  they  had  purchafed  through  all  the 
coafts  of  Africa  within  their  grant. 

The  Company ,  it  is  certain,  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs ;  and  there 
was  room  to  hope  ftill  better  ;  fince,  befides  that  the  value  of 
their  (lock  the  firft  five  years,  rofe  fafter,  in  proportion,  than 
that  of  any  other  Company ;  his  majefty,  after  purchafing  10000/. 
fterling  therein,  was  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  be  their  governor, 
or  firft  director.  For  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  this  Compa¬ 
ny,  with  that  fatal  train  of  romantic  Companies  it  drew  after  it, 
we  chufe  to  refer  to  the  article  Bubble. 

Harborough  Company.  This  Company  is  yet,  anno  1722,  only  in 
embryo  :  its  defign  is  to  fet  on  foot  an  immediate  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  fubjeCts  of  England,  and  thofe  of  his  majefty’s  Ger¬ 
man  territories.  The  firft  fcheme  was  laid  in  17175  a  charter 
obtained  fome  time  after:  the  reft  is  in futuro. 

Weji-India  Companies,  or  thofe  of  the  Englifti  colonies  in  North 
America,  are  of  a  lower  clafs  than  thofe  abovementioned  ;  and 
too  numerous  to  be  here  deferibed. 

Their  names  are,  the  Hudfons  Bay  Company,  Virginia  Company , 
New  England,  New  York,  Penfylvania ,  New  Scotland,  Maffachu- 
fet,  Connecticut,  Bermudas ,  Tobago,  and  Carolina  Companies . 
See  Colony,  and  Plantation. 

Scotch  Darien  Company,  was  eftablifhed  with  a  good  propped  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1699,  for  the  commerce  of  S.  America.  They 
fent  an  armament  and  a  colony,  which  they  endeavoured  to  e- 
ftablifti  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  parts  N.  and  S.  Ame¬ 
rica  :  but  the  Englifti  miniftry  not  thinking  proper  to  avow  and 
fupport  the  firft  fucceffes  of  the  Company ,  which  had  alarmed 
Spain,  ever  jealous  of  this  part  of  her  territories,  the  Scotch  co¬ 
lony  was  difperfed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1700:  and  thusvanifhed 
the  beft  projeCt  that  ever  was  formed,  for  difputing  with  that  na¬ 
tion  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  countries,  from  which  (he  pretends  to 
exclude  all  other  nations. 

Dutch  Eajl-lndia  Company,  had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  druggie 
which  that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards  having 
forbid  all  commerce  with  them,  and  (hut  up  all  their  ports ; 
neceffity  infpired  fome  Zealanders  to  feek  a  new  north-eaft  paf- 
fage  to  China. 

This  enterprize  proving  unfuccefsfulto  three  feveral  armaments  in 
J594>  I595  anc^  I59^  >  a  fecond  Company  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Company  of  remote  parts ;  which,  in  1595,  took 
the  ordinary  rout  of  the  Portugueze  to  the  Indies,  and  return¬ 
ed  in  two  year  and  a  half’s  time,  with  little  gain,  but  good  hopes, 
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This  Company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftablifhed  at  Amftcrdam,  be¬ 
ing  united,  equipped  other  fleets ;  and  thefe  occafioned  other 
Companies  at  Amftcrdam,  Roterdam,  in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch 
that  the  ftates  began  to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to 
each  other:  under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  directors 
of  the  feveral  Companies  together,  who  all  confented  to  an  uni¬ 
on,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  ftates  in  1602: 
a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being  that  of  the  moft  folid  and 
celebrated  eftablifhment  of  commerce  that  ever  was  in  the 
world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  florins.  It 
has  60  directors  divided  into  feveral  chambers;  20  in  that  of 
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Amfterdam,  12  in  that  of  Zealand,  14  in  that  of  Delpht  and 
Roterdam,  and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn.  As 
each  grant  expires,  the  Company  is  obliged  to  procure  a  new  one, 
which  it  has  already  done  four  times  fince  the  firft  ;  viz.  one  in 
1622,  for  21  years,  like  the  firft;  another  for  21  years,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1647  ;  and  a  third  in  1665,  for  25  years;  a  fourth 
in  advance,  commencing  in  1698,  to  end  in  1740.  Each  grant 
cofts  the  Company  a.  confiderable  fum;  that  of  1647  coft  1 600000 
livres,  and  the  two  following  ones  more.  Thelaftof  1698  was 
confirmed  by  a  placard  of  the  ftates-general,  granting  them  an 
exclufive  privilege. 

'I  heir  factories,  refidences,  ts’c.  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  almoft 
infinite;  reaching  rrom  the  Perfian  gulph  to  the  coafts  of  China: 
the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia,  the  center  of  their  commerce : 
here  refides  their  general,  with  the  ftateand  fplendor  of  a  fove- 
reign  prince ;  making  war  and  peace  with  the  eaftern  kings  and 
emperors  at  pleafure. 

Xhe  other  more  confiderable  factories,  are  Taiouam  on  the 
coaft  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malaca,  Surat,  Amboyna, 
Banda,  Siam,  Moluccos,  &c.  Several  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of  good  Hope,  &c.  In  all,  they 
number  40  fadories  and  25  fortreffes.  They  have  the  whole 
trade  of  the  fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

Dutch  Wejl-India  Company,  eftablifhed  in  1621,  with  an  exclu¬ 
five  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  arid 
in  America,  from  the  fouth  point  of  Newfoundland,  through 
the  {freights  of  Magellan,  that  of  le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the 
{freights  of  Anian,  both  in  the  north  and  fouth  fea. 

Xhe  directors  are  divided  into  five  chambers,  (as  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  Company )  out  of  which,  19  are  chofen  for  the  general  dire¬ 
ction  of  affairs.  In  1647  the  Company  renewed  its  grant  for  25 
years,  but  was  fcarce  able  to  hold  out  the  term ;  by  reafon  of 
its  great  lolles,  and  expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Xodos  los 
Santos,  Fernambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brafil  from  the  Por- 
tugueze.  Xhe  weaknels  of  this  Company ,  which  had  feveral  times 
in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  occa 
fioned  its  dill’olution  at  the  expiration  of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  Company ,  compofed  of  the  ancient  proprietors 
and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the  fame  rights  and  eftablifh- 
ment  with  the  former ;  and  ftill  fubfifts  with  honour  :  their  firft 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal  eftablifh- 
ments,  are  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the  gold  coaft  of  A 
frica,  atXabago,  Curaffao,  Cfc.  in  America. 

Dutch  North  Company  has  no  exclufive  privilege;  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  patent  being  of  another  kind,  and  very  inconfider- 
able. 

Xhere  are  alfo  in  Holland,  Companies  for  the  Baltic  fea,  the 
fifhery  of  Nova  Zembla,  Davis’s  Streights,  and  Greenland : 
yet,  none  of  their  filheries  are  interdicted  to  private  traders  ;  all 
the  difference  between  thefe  and  the  Companies  confifting  in  this; 
that  the  former  may  not  go  afhore  to  cut  their  fifh  in  pieces,  and 
melt  their  lard;  but  muft  bring  their  luggage  to  Holland.  See 
Fishery. 

Dutch  Levant  Company.  In  ftridnefs,  there  is  no  Levant  Com¬ 
pany  in  Holland  :  but  the  commerce  of  the  private  traders  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  the  ftate  has  taken  the  regulation  thereof  on 
itfelf. 

To  this  end,  they  have  eftablifhed  a  chamber  of  diredion  at 
Amfterdam,  compofed  of  fix  deputies  and  a  regifter ;  who,  un¬ 
der  the  burgomafters,  take  care  of  every  thing  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean :  efpecially  that  of  Smyrna  and 
v^onftantmople. 

This  Company  names  the  confuls,  appoints  the  number  and  ftrength 
o  convoys,  terminates  differences  among  the  traders ;  and  has  a 
.  \0r)  occ^‘lon,  to  add  new  regulations  to  the  old  ones ; 

^oug  t  o  e  be  of  no  force,  till  confirmed  by  the  ftates-gene- 

FrSZt\  EraJi'lndi«  Company,  was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an 
Fari./'T-  Pnvi  e§e»  to  trade  for  30  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the 
...  j1  ies  outh-Sea:  no  adventure  to  be  admitted  without 
ftock  m  °Cu  V>anc*  ^ore‘gners  who  have  20000  livres  in 

ltock,  to  be  reputed  Regnicoles. 

kin^  to3^ ^le  '^anc*  Madagafcar;  and  the 
me!  ?“\  ‘«°  the  expence  of  the  three  firft  arma- 

caPl  ’  or  if  .),<!/ ert(.  *  the  principal  to  be  refunded  in  ten 

S  ™  the  king’s  fid?""  ^  “  1068  “  tlK  wh°k-  «  to 

1  he  capital  fund  of  the  Company,  which  was  moftly  furnilhed  by 
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tetf "  e!gh‘  m,lli°m  °niVreS’  but  "“to  have 

In  effedl,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  funnort  the  rv...,. 
yet  it  ftill  drooped,  and  ftill  ftruggled ;  till  having  fubfiftedto 
years  without  any  change  in  its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to 
dilcharge  its  engagements,  there  were  new  regulations  concerted 
but  to  little  purpofe.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpofed  for  { 
new  Eaft-India  Company,  nor  much  good  to  be  expeded  from  the 
old  one  ;  in  1708,  the  rainiftry  allowed  the  direiftors  to  treat  with 
the  rich  traders  of  S.  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege  un 

bigan  ?  floCu°nft.t'0nS'  ^  ^  °f  *“  *>* 

Its  chief  factory  is  at  Ponichery,  or  Pondichery,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coiomandd;  this  is  the  refidence  of  the  diredor-general ;  the 
other  factories  are  mconfiderable.  Xhe  merchandises  which  the 
Company  brings  into  France,  are  filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice, 
falt-petre;  feveral  kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  woods,  wax,  print¬ 
ed  calhcoes,  muflins,  &c.  V 

French  Weji-India  Company,  was  eftablifhed  in  1664  :  their  char- 
ter  gave  them  the  property  and  feigniory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  An-  • 
tilles  Iflands,  Ifle  of  Cayonne,  and  the  Terra  firma  of  America 
from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko ;  with  an 
exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as  alfo  of 
Senegal  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  for  forty  years,  only  navine 
half  the  duties.  1  r  1  6 

The  ftock  of  the  Company  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  6 
months,  45  veffels  were  equipped ;  wherewith  they  took  poffef- 
fion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a  commerce :  yet 
it  only  fubfifted  nine  years.  In  1674  the  grant  was  revoked j  and 
the  countries  above  reunited  to  the  king’s  dominions,  as  before; 
the  king  reimburfmg  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  revo¬ 
cation  was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Company ,  occafion¬ 
ed  by  its  Ioffes  in  the  wars  with  England,  which  had  neceffitated 
it  to  borrow  above  a  million  ;  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive 
privilege  for  the  coafts  of  Guinea  :  but  alfo  to  its  having  in  good 
meafure  anfwered  its  end ;  which  was  to  recover  the  commerce 
of  the  Weft- Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  tore  it  from  them: 
for  the  French  merchants  being  now  accuftomed  to  traffic  to  the 
Antilles,  by  permiflion  of  the  Company ,  were  fo  attached  to  it, 

tIL)at  ,Itrr^as  not  doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce  after 
the  dillolution  of  the  Company. 

French  MiJJiJJipi  Company,  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  1684,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Salle ;  who  having  projected  it  in 
1 660,  and  being  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  of  Frontio-nac 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  travelled  over  the  country  in  the 
year  1683,  and  returned  to  France  to  follicit  the  eftablifhment. 
Fhis  obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony,  with  four  veffels 
loaden  with  inhabitants,  &c.  but  entering  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  river  that  had  coft  him  fo  much  fa- 
tigue ;  but  fettled  on  another  river,  unknown  ;  where  his  colon v 
perifhed  by  degrees :  fo  that  in  1685,  there  were  not  100  perfons 
remaining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the  Miififfini 
he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party  who  mutinied  againft 
him  :  whereupon  the  colony  was  d  riper  led  and  loft.  M.  Hiber- 
ville  afterwards  fucceeded  better ;  he  found  the  Miififtipi  built 
a  fort,  and  fettled  a  French  colony  :  but  he  being  poifoned  it 
is  fold,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniard,  who  feared  foch 
neighbour;  in  1712,  M.  Crozat  had  the  whole  property  of  tra¬ 
ding  to  the  French  territories,  called  Louifiane,  granted  him  for 

Company  of  the  Wefl  In  1717,  the  fieur  Crozat  furrendered 
his  grant ;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new  Company  was  eroded  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Company  of  the  weft :  to  which,  befides  everv 
thing  granted  to  the  former  Company ,  was  added  the  commerce  of 
caftor,  enjoyed  by  the  Canada  Company  from  the  year  1706 
but  expiring  in  1717.  In  this  eftabliihment,  an  equal  view  was 
had  to  the  finances,  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  •  and  ac 
cordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its  eftabliihment  regarded 
the  fettling  a  colony,  a  trade,  fcfc.  the  other  the  venting  part  of 
the  bills,  called  bills  of  fate ;  which  could  no  longer  fublift  on 
their  prefent  footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fuch  eftabhlhments  :  for  the  latter,  the  adions  are  fixed  at  five 
hundred  livres;  each  payable  in  bills  of  ftate:  the  adions  to  be 
efteemed  as  merchandice ;  and  in  that  quality  to  be  bought  fold 
and  trafficked.  The  bills  of  ftate,  which  make  the  fund  of 
the  adions,  to  be  converted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the 
fimfhing  hand  to  the  Company ,  in  1717  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an 
hundred  millions  of  livres  :  which  being  filled,  the  cafh  was  fliut 


up. 


1 


India  Company.  The  jundion  of  the  former  Company  with  that 
of  Canada,  was  immediately  followed  by  its  union  with  that  of 
Senegal ;  both  in  the  year  1718,  by  an  arret  of  council,  which  at 
the  fame  time  granted  the  new  Company  the  commerce  of  caftor 
and  made  it  miftrefsof  the  negro,  or  Guinea  trade,  to  the  French 
colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfedion,  but  an  union  with 
the  Eaft-India  Company ,  and  with  thofe  of  China  and  S.  Domin¬ 
go,  which  was  effeded  ;  with  the  two  firft  in  17 19,  and  with  the 
third  in  1720.  This  union  of  the  Eaft-India  and  China  Compa¬ 
ny  with  the  Company  of  the  weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  ot  the 
name,  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Company. 

The  reafons  of  the  union,  where  the  inability  of  the  two  former 

to 


COM 


to  carry  on  their  commerce,  the  immenfe  debts  they  had  con- 
tra  c  ^nd'es5  efpecially  the  Eaft  company  ;  complaints 

w  ereo  u  een  lent  to  court  by  the  Indians,  which  difcredited 
t  le  company  o,  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat- 
la%,  the  little  care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  engagements  • 
and  the.r  having  transferred  their  privilege  to  the  private  traded 

of  S.  Malo,  in  confideration  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  their  lhips. 

The  antientadlions  of  the  company  of  the  weft,  which  were  not 

at  par  when  this  engraftment  wasprojefled,  ere  it  was  compleat- 
ed,  were  rilen  to  u  ....  ^  „  T 


COM 


Cape  Jerd  Company,  the  fame  with  that  of  Senegal ,  under  ano¬ 
ther  name  ;  it  was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  before  the  Company  of  the 
weft ,  but  the  coafts  of  Africa  being  included  in  the  grant  of  this 
laft  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Cape  Verd  Company  till  the  year 

frZlX  7  c"  V  Under  the  title  0f'  ComPany  •fSeniaL 

French  South-Sea  Company,  is  the  fame  with  the  Affienta  Compa- 
ny.  bee  Assienta.  1 

Canada  Company,  eftablifhed  in  tAoS  c™  .1  „  „  r 

/1  ,•  5  '-““ujum.u  in  1 025,  for  the  commerce  of  ca- 

ed,*  were  i  ?  "T*' I  a,  th=  f  which  fS"8  “  "*7>  *  ""  ^  *° «* 

occafion  to  conclude  the  new  actions  of  the  united  ZoilfZs  f]  fr0MPANY> eftabliflled  ln  i6»3-  Its  grant  expiring  in  1703, 
would  not  bear  lefs  credit.  The  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was  fo  ed  arnTwa*  k  preventing  a  new  one,  the  colony  was  negledf- 

fubfcriWfon  th“  w”V-t"  ^LtaTonf^hictw^L  ^  U^h”S  “  I7t°’  a"d  C°"firmed  *° 

allowed  th  lndla  beyond  the  100  millions  of  ftS  " fatin',' fy'’*'''’’  efeblifted  in  ,67°I  hut  its  privilege 

per  cent,  an  exorbitant  price,  ,0  which  no  other  company  IZ  a  urn.  a  „ 

_ _  ...  . 


c was  now  fo  flounfting,  that  in  1719  it  offered  the 
mg  to  take  aleafe ;  of  all  his  farms  for  nine  years,  at  the  rate  of 
three  mdhons  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  per  annum  more  than 
had  been  given  before  ;  and  to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred 
millions  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate:  thefe  Offers  were  accepted : 

vilecres  of ' fhe  'ncOnIflderat,0nfhereo^  g^ted  them  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  companies  united  to  that  com- 

^-nhA  be  l77°-  on  condition,  however,  of  difehargin^ 
debts  of  the  old  .  *^1  .  ,  ,  & 


all  the  debts  of  the  old  Eaft-Indiars»^i;«7,  without:  anydedu^ion  DaZ1^'*!  ,re^urns  nothing  but  fUrs  and  skins.  ’ 
"er“^h‘'"dred  »“*»»*  bei/g  fufficient  <T* 


terward  auSmented>  three  months  af- 

fnrmprl*  with  three  hundred  millions  more ;  which,  with  the 
fo  mer  loan,  and  another  of  one  hundred  millions  before,  made 
iixteeo  hundred  millions:  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intereft 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent . 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the  com-bam  the 

I”,  '°,preflde  ln,their  “Himbly,  where  he  made  feveral  pro- 
pofab  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Icing:  the  principal  was,  that 

lovyalt„f  “r!  °"  em  tlK  5ha/ge  anJ  ad™i-fction  ’of  th 

royal  bank.  This  was  accepted  of,  and  Mr.  Law,  comptroller- 

ZrZ  r  m  fi"ances’  was  named  by  the  king,  Infpellr-Gcne- 
ral  of  the  India  Company  and  Bank  united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  would  have  been  a  mutual 
help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftabliihments,  proved  the  fatal  noin 

ttXXSf  H  .  °f«°th  C0l?menced:  from  '>*  t™e,  U 

the  banK-bdls  and  the  adlions  of  the  company  began  to  fall-  in 
eflya,  the  ft*  penflied  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had  been  drawn 

along  with  It,  but  for  the  prudent  precautions  taken  for  its  fun 

port.  c 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of  infipetfor- 
general,  and  obliging  Mr.  Law  to  quit  the  kingdom :  the  antient 
directors  were  difearded,  and  new  ones  fubftituted ;  and,  to  find 
the  bottom  of  the  company  s  affairs,  it  was  ordered,  they  fhould 
give  an  account  of  what  they  bad  received,  and  disburled,  both 
on  the  account  of  the  company ,  and  of  the  bank,  which  they  had 
enm^  t  of  neat  a  year.  Another  precaution  to 

X  h?  Rlte.  ofihe  comPa»)\  was  by  endeavouring  todiftin- 
guifh  the  lawful  a&ionaries  from  the  Miffiffipi  extortioners- 
whole  immmenfe  riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  reali- 
fing  their  afttons  either  into  fpecies  or  merchandice,  were  become 
fo  fatal  to  the  ftate;  in  order.  ifrWKKU  .u.  . 


n  n.  1 ,  n  ’  »  v,a;>  ulLauimdCU  at  Cvopennagen,  1 

■ts  eftablilhmeots  are  very  confiderable  in  Nonvay  ;  hcfdcs 

melch’Jl  fent  'T’  f  ‘°  Waran?er>  wheI>“  they  convey  their 
Tr/Z  h  I  m’°  tHe  Da"ilh  Lapland  i  and  hy  Hedges 
for  R„r  y  T  fo’  I"'0  the  MofcOTite  Lapland.  It  fends  others 

convev  th  ,S,'ber,a  ;  Where  its  aSenB  “he  them  up,  and 

Dital  nf  1 1  em’  ln  fk.e  w‘wncr>  on  fledges  to  Panigorod,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  this  part  of  the  Mufcovite  empire. 

iinnen?”^"'®  r?"dS  P't,,er  tobacco,  and 

imnens  it  returns  nothing  but  furs  and  skins. 


o  . .  ,  tpv,v.ics  ur  mercnancnce,  were  become  I  ffi-dl  hr  refmhnrfcM  k,, Ti,  /-  }.  uainages 

fo  fatal  to  the  ftate ;  in  order,  if  poffible  to  fecure  thp  i-,a  n  n  ;  rn  cd  t  le  Company  in  general,  Zfc. 

At.Cfc:...T.°r.'hisend?  an!nqUifition  was  made 


.  '"j  11  ptJinuic,  to  lecure  rne  honei*- 

adventurers  their  ftock  To  this  end,  an  inquifition  was  made 
mto  their  books,  be.  by  perfons  appointed  by  the  king  :  and  the 
new  directors,  or,  as  they  were  called  Regifeurs,  began  ferioufly 
to  look  about  for  their  commerce  abroad. 

The  French  have  had  feveral  other  companies ;  fome  whereof 

grant^  as*  °(fh^lemfe  ves>  the  reft  uPon  the  expiration  of  their 

Baftion  Company  of  France ,  which  was,  at  firft,  a  fimDle  affo- 
ciation  of  two  merchants  at  Marfeilles,  in  the  XVth  centurv 
for  fitting  of  coral  in  the  gulph  of  Stora-Courcoury  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  on  the  frontiers  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Having  ob- 
tamed  leave  qf  the  fultan  Solyman  II.  to  make  an  eftabhlhment 
and  having  hkewife  treated  with  the  moorilh  princes  of  the  rn.m 
try ;  in  1561  they  built  a  little  fort,  called  the  Bad  ion  of  France 
whence  the  company  took  its  name.  J  ’ 

The  firft  undertakers  not  being  fuccefsfuL  a  new  grant  wac  ok 

tamed  of  Mahomet  III.  in  .604,  to  new ’undertaken  ?6f8 

it  begun  to  flounfh,  and  the  colony  confifted  of  800  people  •  but 

the  death  of  their  governor  in  1 633,  gave  them  a  blow  they  ne 
ver  recovered.  ' 

Several  of  the  companies  have  fince  endeavoured  to  fet  the  fifhino 
of  coral  on  its  ancient  foot,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  S 

GW  Company,  was  eftablifhed  in  1685:  its  grant  expired  in 
17  05,  but  it  continued  its  trade  of  negroes,  by  the  king’s  per- 
miffion,  under  the  name  of  Affienta  company ,  to  the  year  17 1 2  • 

7k  C£’  b7mhc  trua7  of 0Utrecht»  that  trad<^  was  furrendered  fo 
the  Lnglifh  South-Sea  Company  ;  which  fee. 

Jljfienta  Company.  See  Guinea  Company,  and  Assienta. 


north  Company :  ,ts  chief  fadtory  is  Kirkeb^Xg^o™  ‘in  Z 

DXVIhh!'!"fa  Co“PANY»  eftablitted  in  the  middle  of  the 
,  “S^^^r^ueba,  whither 

firmed  “bv’Thr/'  f.  in  1664,  and  con- 

French  '  0r  e  *  notWit  ldandlng  the  oppofition  of  the 

noefehad?  fmerrCe  'T  ?  u6 1?  p;eCK  of  d  foIs>  wh!=h  Ge- 
noefehad  before  furmtted  the  Turks  withal,  though  in  theFrench 

name  and  under  their  banner ;  they  were  now  to  dolt  under 

Pie«s  kfted“asett  Z  T*8'?’  while  humour  of  thefe 
Shi  r  ’  i  17  ferved  not  only  for  money,  but  were  like- 
Wife  ufed  by  the  Greek  and  Turkdh  women  of  the  lands  as 

petftSatStS  which"  head-drefs’  at  the  bottom  of  their  veft s’  or 

deeded  wellSX  n  if  C0,Vercd  W‘th  them  ;  the  C°mPa"y  fuc- 
ceeded  well  enough  :  but  that  money  being  decried  in  iMn  t-hr> 

Company  has  lanffuifhed  pvfr  ^  j  °  a  in  IC>70>  ^he 

a  mderable  commeme  *  ^  "0W  fcarce  fuppMt 

COmaktaki{d-/!fchiSfUfed  f°r  2  fleet  of  "'"chant-veffels,  who 
he  a  kind  of  charter-party  among  themfelves ;  wherebv  in 

ZZllZZlf  rditbns  T ’ding '° 

Thefe  affociates,  in  the  mediterranean,  are  called  confirm;  The 
ch  ef  conditions  of  the  charter-party,  are,  that  &  S 
ail  be  owned  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral.  That 
thofe  which  bear  no  guns,  ftall  pay  fo  much  p,r  cent,  of  their  car- 
n'h  exponots  °f  the  admiral,  fife,  thft  fuch and  fuch  f,g- 
nals  (hail  be  obferved  ;  that  if  they  be  attacked,  the  damage, 
ftall  be  reimburfed  by  the  Company’ in  general,  l}e.  S 

■deof  Company,  or  F*llmn(hu>  n  _  • 


■',-r  '  diimmencK,  is  a  rule  wherebv 

we  difeover  or  afeertam  the  ftate  of  the  profits,  or  Ioffes,  belch¬ 
ing  le  everai  partners,  or  affociates  in  any  enterprize  in  Dro- 

portion  to  the  ftock  each  contributed  thereto,  and  the  time  that 
ftock  was  in  bank.  See  Feliowjhip.  time  that 

Company,  in  war,  denotes  a  little  body  of  infantry,  commanded 
by  a  Captain.  See  Ca pta  in.  ).  v  muianuea 

The  French  ufe  the  word  indifferently  for  horfe,  or  foot-  hut 
See  Trow  apF°priate  the  term  tr00p  t0  a  C^»y  of  horfe' 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Company  is  uncertain  :  in  theordinarv 
regiments  ,t  ,s  50  centmels,  bef.des  3  ferjeants,  and  3  corporalsand 
2  drums,  &c.  Pc  Company  ,n  the  guards  is  80  private  men.  See 
Regiment,  and  Guards. -In  the  French  guards  the  Cm- 
pany  is  1 20,  in  the  Swifs  guards  200. 

Companiet  not  imbodied  into  regiments,  are  called  independent 
Compame,.- The  French  alfo  have  their/r« Companies,  who  nl 
ver  enter  the  body  of  any  regiment ;  and  Companiet  of  Ordon- 
nance ,  who  in  like  manner  never  enter  tk^  kmd  r  J  • 
but  confift  of. he  gendarmes 

tuted  by  Charles  VII.  who  chole  out  fiftP  ^  ^ere  in^1* 
each  of  whom  was  to  be  100  lances  Jr  Z  ^ 

man  at  arms  to  receive  pay  for  fix  nerfom  k^  /ir  arms’  ea^ 
number  ;  the  reft  to  be  three  archerf  r  k  V  Jim/^  aniong  the 
a  fervant.  °n  horfeb ack>  a  cutler,  and 

cSm?AR°AMIPESYC  ^ the  artIde  Artillery. 

of  a  comparifon ;  o^th^tmfth™  ^  the  terms  or  fubJe^ 
See  Comparison.  h  hmgS  comPared  to  each  other. 


COMPA- 


COM 

COMPARATIONE. — Punfium  ex  Comparationk.  See  1  un 

COMP  AR  AT  ION  IS  Homogeneum.  See  the  article  Homoge 

COMPARATIVE  Anatomy ,  is  that  branch  of  ana  y 
confiders  the  fame  parts  of  different  animals,  with  re 
particular  ftrudlure,  and  formation  which  is  belt  luit 
manner  of  living,  and  the  ncceftities  of  every  creature. 

Anatomy.  ,  ,  •. 

Thus,  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  ftomachs,  for  mitancc,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  thofe  creatures  which  have  the  opportum  les  j 
of  frequent  feeding,  have  their  ftomachs  very  fmall,  in  compan¬ 
ion  to  fome  creatures  of  prey,  which,  probably,  may  be  under  a 
neceffity  of  falling  a  long  time ;  and  therefore  have  ftomachs 
large  enough  to  hold  food  fufficient  for  fuch  a  time.  See  Sto¬ 
mach,  Rumination,  &c. 

However,  in  the  common  ufe  of  the  term,  comparative  anato¬ 
my  is  underftood  of  any  anatomy  of  brutes;  whether  with  an 
immediate  reference  of  their  ftrudlure  to  that  of  other  animals, 

or  not.  .  . 

Comparative  Degree ,  in  grammar,  is  an  inflexion  between  the 
pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees ;  whofe  effedl  is,  to  fet  a  thing  a- 
bove  or  beneath  the  level  of  another.  See  Degree. 

The  Latins  expreffed  their  comparative  degree  by  a  particular  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  adjedlives,  and  participles ;  wherein  they  are 
followed  by  the  Englilh,  though  by  few  other  of  the  modern 
languages. 

The  French  form  moll  of  their  comparatives ,  by  adding  the 
participles  plus ,  moins ,  and  auffi\  the  Italians  by  piu,  meno , 
Sc c.  as  the  thing  is  to  be  raifed,  lowered,  or  equalled  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

COMPARISON,  the  relation  of  two  perfons  or  things,  confider- 
ed  as  oppofed,  or  fet  againft  each  other,  in  order  to  find  wherein 
they  agree  or  differ ;  or  wherein  one  has  the  advantage  of  the 
other. 

Comparison  of  Ideas ,  an  adt  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpedl  of  extent,  degree,  time,  place, 
or  any  other  circumftances.  See  Idea. 

This  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  ground  of  relations.  See  Re¬ 
lation. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great  degree :  they 
have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diftindt  enough ;  but  cannot 
compare  them  farther  than  as  to  fome  fenlible  circumftances,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  objedls  themfelves  :  the  power  of  comparing  general 
ideas,  which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjedlure 
they  have  not  at  all.  See  Abstrct,  General  Terms,  & c. 
Comparison,  inrhetorick,  is  a  figure,  or  rather  place,  infpeech, 
whereby  two  things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fome  third, 
which  is  common  to  them  both.  See  Figure,  and  Place. 
Thus,  Cicer.  Topic.  Catonilicuit  fequi  helium  civile ,  igitur  &  Ci¬ 
ceroni  liccbit.  It  was  allowed  Cato  to  engage  in  the  civil  wars ,  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  allowed  Cicero:  where,  to  engage  in  the  civil  wars 
is  common  to  both. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  comparifon ;  the  firft  a  majori ,  i.  e.  from 
the  major  to  the  minor,  as  that  of  Cicero  againft  Anthony,  Sfuid 
feceris  domi  tuce ,  cum  alienee  tarn  fis  info  lens?  Or  that  of  Terence; 
Ahtem  feret,  fi  parentem  non  fert  fuum ?  From  the  fame  place, 
Ovid  endeavours  to  appeafe  Caefar. 

Cur  ego  poffe  negem  leniri  C  afar  is  iram , 

Cum  videam  mites  hojlibus  ejfe  Deos  ? 

The  fecond  a  minori ,  i.  e.  from  the  minor  to  the  major :  thus 
Cicero,  majores  nojlri  fespe  mercatoribus ,  ac  naviculatoribus  inju- 
riofus  traftatis ,  bella  gejferunt ;  vos  tot  civium  Romanorum  milli- 
bus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  necatis ,  quo  tandem  animo  ejfe  debe- 
tis  ? 

The  third  a  pari ;  as  when  we  contend  that  what  obtains  in  one 
thing,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the  fame  kind :  thus.  It 
was  a  law ,  that  he  who  killed  his  father  Jhould  be  fewed  up  in  a 
jack  and  thrown  into  a  river ;  therefore ,  he  who  killed  his  mother  de 
ferves  the  fame  punijhment. 

Capto  tuam ,  pudet  heu ,  fed  capto ,  Maxime ,  casnam 
Tu  capis  alterius ;  jam  fumus  ergo  pares. 

Mane  falutatum  venio ,  tu  difeeris  ijfe , 

Ante  falutatum:  jam  fumus  ergo  pares ,  &c. 

Mart.  Lib.  II. 

COMPARTIMENT,  or  Compartment,  a  defign  compofed 
of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymmetry ;  to  adorn  a 
parterre,  ceiling,  pannel  of  joinery,  or  the  like. 

A  Compartiment  of  Tiles,  is  an  arrangement  of  white  and  red 
tiles  varnifhed,  for  the  decoration  of  the  covering  of  a  roof. 

The  term  compartiment  is  alfb  ufed  in  painting.  The  I  urkilh 
and  Mooriih  paintings  are  only  compartments :  the  fine  bindings 
of  books  are  in  compartments ,  See. 

Alley  of  Compartiment.  See  the  article  Alley. 
Compartiment,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Partition. 
COMPAR  ri  riON,  in  architedture,  the  ufeful  and  graceful  di- 
ftribution  of  the  whole  ground-plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of 
office,  and  of  reception,  or  entertainment.  See  Distribution, 
House,  tdc. 

Compartition  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing.  See  Building. 

COMPASS,  The  mariner’s,  or  nautical  compafs,  is  an  inftru- 
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ment  ufed  by  pilots,  to  direct  the  courfe  of  their  Ihips.  gee 
Course,  Navigation,  iAc. 

Itconfiftsof  a  box,  which  includes  a  magnetical  needle,  that  al¬ 
ways  turns  to  the  north ;  excepting  for  a  little  declination,  which 
is  various  in  various  places,  and  even  at  various  times,  in  the  fame 
place.  See  Needle,  and  Variation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  fixed  a  perpendicular  pivot,  which 
bears  a  card,  or  paftboard,  on  whofe  upper  furface  are  deferibed 
feveral  concentric  circles  ;  the  outmoft  of  which  is  divided  into 
360  degrees ;  the  other  into  32  points,  anfwering  to  the  32  winds. 
See  Wind. 

In  the  center  of  this  card  is  fitted  a  brafs  cone,  or  cap,  a  little 
concave,  which  plays  at  liberty  on  the  pivot;  and  along,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  card,  is  fitted  the  needle,  which  is  covered  over 
with  a  glafs,  that  its  motions  may  be  obferved  :  the  whole  is  in- 
clofed  in  another  box;  where  it  is  fuftained  by  brafs  hoops,  to 
keep  the  needle  horizontal.  See  it  reprefen  ted, Tab.  Navigation ,fig. 

1.  The  needle,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  th e  compafs,  is 
made  of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel  in  form  of  a  lozenge :  the  middle 
being  cut  out,  fo  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  extremities  and  an 
axis  in  the  middle,  to  which  the  cap  is  fitted.  To  animate,  or 
touch  it,  it  muff  be  rubbed  on  a  good  loadftone ;  that  end,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  north  point  on  the  north  pole  of  the  ftone,  and 
that  for  the  fouth  point  on  the  fouth  pole.  In  rubbing  it,  care 
muff;  be  taken  to  begin  firft  in  the  middle  of  the  lozenge,  draw¬ 
ing  it  gently  to  the  acute  angle  of  the  lozenge  intended  for  the 
north  ;  never  fuffering  it  to  ftay  at  the  end  when  arrived  there, 
nor  drawing  it  back  again  from  the  end  to  the  middle,  but  rub¬ 
bing  it  a  fecond,  and  even  a  third  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  only  beginning  a  little  further  and  further  from  the  north 
point :  fome  fay,  the  ftone  and  needle  muft  be  fo  difpofed  as  that 
the  line  of  the  rub  be  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  See 
Magnet. 

The  invention  of  the  Compass  is  ufually  aferibed  to  Flavio  de  Mel- 
fi,  or  Flavio  Gioia  a  Neapolitan,  about  the  year  1302:  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of  Principato,  which  makes  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  was  born,  bears  a  compafs 
for  its  arms. 

Others  fay,  that  Marcus  Paulus  a  Venetian,  making  a  journey 
to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with  him  in  1260:  what 
confirms  this  conjedlure,  is,  that  at  firft  they  ufed  the  compafs  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Chinefe  ftill  do ;  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  on 
a  little  piece  of  cork,  inftead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It  is 
added  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  had 
the  knowledge  of  it  1 120  years  before  Chrift.  The  Chinefe  only 
divide  their  compafs  into  twenty-four  points. 

Fauchet  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guyot  de  Provence,  who  lived  in 
France  about  the  year  1200,  which  fee m  to  make  mention  of 
the  compafs  under  the  name  of  marinette ,  or  mariner’s  Jlone  ; 
which  lhews  it  to  have  been  ufed  in  France  near  100  years  before 
either  the  Melphite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay  claim  to 
the  invention,  from  the  flower  de  lis,  wherewith  all  nations  ftill 
diftinguifli  the  north  point  of  the  card. 

With  as  much  reafon  Dr.  Wallis  aferibes  it  to  the  Englifh,  from 
its  name  compafs ,  whereby  moft  nations  call  it ;  and  which  he 
obferves  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  England  to  fignify  a  circle. 

The  ufe  of  the  6Vtf-CoMPASs  is  obvious.  For,  the  courfe  a  (hip  is  to 
fail  in,  being  known  by  the  chart;  and  the  compafs  fo  placed,  as 
that  the  two  parallel  fides  of  thefquare  box  be  dilpofed  according 
to  the  length  of  the  fhip,  i.  e.  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
head  to  the  ftern ;  the  rudder  is  to  be  diredled  accordingly ;  v.gr. 
if  the  courfe  be  found  on  the  chart  between  the  fouth-weft  and 
fouth-fouth-weft,  i.  e.  fouth-weft  ^  to  the  fouth;  turn  the  ftern 
fo  as  that  a  line  from  the  fouth-weft,  j  fouth,  exactly  anfwer  the 
mark  on  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  box.  This  is  all  that  is 
required.  See  Sailing,  Chart,  &c. 

Compass  is alfo  an  inftrument  of confiderable  ufe  in  furveying  land, 
dialing,  tAc.  See  Surveying,  Dialing,  tAc. 

Its  ftrudture,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  mariner’s 
compafs ;  confifting,  like  that,  of  a  box  and  needle :  the  princi¬ 
pal  difference  coniifts  in  this,  that  inftead  of  the  needle’s  being 
fitted  into  the  cajd,  and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays 
alone ;  the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  Tab.  Surveyings 
fig.  15.  This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  direct 
them  in  their  road  ;  and  to  miners,  to  Ihevv  them  what  way  to 
dig,  iAc.  but  it  has  other  ufes,  though  lefs  eafy,  yet  more  confi¬ 
derable. 

I.  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  Compass.  Apply  that  fide 
of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  along  the  fide  of  the 
wall ;  the  number  of  degrees  over  which  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  fixes,  will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide: 
v.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards  the  wall ; 
that  wall  may  be  fhone  on  by  the  fun  at  noon  ;  if  it  fix  over  fifty 
degrees,  counting  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declina¬ 
tion  is  fo  many  degrees  from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north  towards  the 
weft,  with  us,  130 ;  it  muft  be  noted,  that  to  retrieve  the  irregu¬ 
larity,  1 30  are  always  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  Ihewn  by  the 
needle,  when  the  declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft:  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  needle  to  be  lubtradled,  See  Declination. 

2.  To 
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2.  To  take  an  angle,  with  the  Compass.  Suppofe  the  angle  required 
be  DAE,  (Tab.  Surveying ,  fig.  n.)  apply  that  fide  of  the  com- 
pafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the  lines,  AD;  when 
the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees  at  which  its  north  point 

Hands,  which  fuppofe  80  :  fo  many  degrees  does  the  line  decline 
from  the  meridian. 

In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line  AE,  which 
fuppofe  215 Q  ;  fubtraft  809  from  215,  the  remainder  is  135  ; 
which  fubtrafted  from  180,  there  will  remain  45?  ;  the  quan 
tity  of  the  angle  required. 

But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination  of  the  two  lines  ex¬ 
ceed  'i 80  ;  in  that  cafe,  180°  muft  be  fubtradled  from  that  dif- 
ie rence :  the  remainder  is  the  angle  required. 

For  the  method  of  laying  this  down  on  paper  ;  fee  Plotting. 
Note  In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs  not  any 
regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in 
all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3‘  A° nkr  f  °  fiddcby  the  CoMPASS-  Suppofe  the  field 

f’  7  5?  7’  7  I20  for  the  greater  accuracy  let  there  be 

two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian  line  of  the  compafs,  place  it  hori¬ 
zontal  and  through  the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line 
paraile!  to  it ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point  of 
the  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  field  by  the  eye,  and 
on  the  correfponding  line  enter  down  the  degree  to  which  the 
needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90.;  meafure  the  length  of  the  fide, 
and  enter  that  too,  which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  lides  and  angles  of 
the  field  J  the  fides,  wh.ch  fu ppofe  7o,  65,  70,  50,  94  chains) 
and  the  angles,  winch  fuppofe  30,  100,  130/240,  300  degrees! 
To  protrafl  the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obfervedf  one 
after  another,  and  fubtraft  the  lefter  from  the  next  greater  •  thus 
will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral  angles,  and  the  length 
of  the  lines  that  include  them.  For  the  reft,  fee  Piotting 
and  Protracting.  ’ 

Note,  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together,  muft  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles,  abating  two;  if  no  miftake  have 
been  committed. 

Azimuth  Compass,  differs  from  the  common  fea  compafs  in  this; 
that  there  is  faftened,  on  the  round  box  wherein  the  card  is,  a 
broad  circle  AB,  (Tab.  Navigation ,  fig.  2.)  one  half  whereof  is 
divided  into  90  degrees,  and  thofe  fubdivided  diagonally  into  mi¬ 
nutes  :  b  e  is  an  index  moveable  on  b ,  having  a  fight,  ba,  ere&ed 
thereon,  and  moving  on  a  hinge.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
fight,  to  the  middle  of  the  index,  is  faftened  a  fine  hypotenufal 
luteltring  ae,  to  give  a  fhadow  on  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  in¬ 
dex.  The  circle  A  B  is  crofted  at  right  angles  with  two  threads, 
from  the  extremities  whereof  are  drawn  four  lines  on  the  infide 
of  the  round  box :  there  are  alfo  four  lines  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  on  the  card.  The  round  box  fitted  with  its  card 
graduated  circle,  and  index,  is  hung  in  the  brafs  hoops  BB  and 
thofe  hoops  faftened  to  the  fquare  box  CC. 

The  ufe  of  the  azimuth  Compass,  is  for  finding  the  fun’s  magnetical 
azimuth,  or  amplitude ;  and  thence  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

If  the  obfervation  be  for  an  amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  an  azimuth 
beforS  noon  ;  apply  the  centre  of  the  index  ^on  the  weft  point 
of  the  card,  within  the  box  ;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the  edge 
of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box  may  meet.  If  the 
obfervation  be  for  the  fun  s  amplitude  letting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the 
afternoon,  turn  the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft 
point  of  the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur  with 
thofe  on  the  card  :  the  inftrument  thus  fitted  for  obfervation,  turn 
the  index  be  towards  the  fun,  till  the  fhadow  of  the  thread  ae 
fall  diredlly  on  the  flit  of  the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along 
the  middle  of  the  index  ;  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index 
cut  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth  from 
the  north  or  fouth. 

But  note,  that  if,  when  the  compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth 
is  lefs  than  45 9  from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  be  turned  towards 
the  fun,  it  will  pals  off  the  divifions  of  the  limb  :  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe,  muft  be  turned  juft  a  quarter  of  the  com- 
pafsy  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be  placed  on  the  north  or 
fouth  point  of  the  card,  according  as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and 
then  the  edge  will  cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth  or 
fun’s  azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before.  See  Amplitude 
The  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  thus  determined. 

0  nor.  lat.  the  ta 
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Being  out  at  fea  the  15  th  of  May,  1715,  in  45  144l  [i]e  [a_ 

bles  give  me  the  fun’s  latitude  19?  north,  and  his  eaft  amplitude 
27  9  25'  north :  by  the  azimuth  compafs,  I  find  the  fun’s  mao-neti- 
cal  amplitude  at  his  rifing  and  fetting ;  and  find  he  rifes,  %.  ar. 
between  the  62d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  noVth  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs ,  i.  e.  between  the  27th  and 
28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft. 

The  magnetical  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  :  but  if  the  fun  at  his  rifin^ 
lhould  have  appeared  between  the  5 2d  and  53d  degree,  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft;  his  magnetical  amplitude  would  then  have 
been  between  37  and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  10  degrees  greater 
than  the  true  amplitude :  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary  about 
10  degrees  north-eafterly. 

If  the  magnetical  eaft  amplitude  found  bv  the  inftrument,  lhould 
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be  lefs  than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  Ihew  the 
variation  of  the  needle  eafterly. 

If  the  true  eaft-amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alio  the  magnetical 
amplitude,  and  this  laft:  be  the  greater  ;  the  variation  of  the  nee¬ 
dle  will  be  north- weft:  and  vice  verfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  north-eaft  amplitudes,  holds  alfo  of 
outh-weft  amplitudes.  And  what  of  fouth -eaft  amplitudes, 
holds  of  north-weft  amplitudes.  See  Amplitude. 

aftly,  If  amplitudes  be  found  of  different  denominations,  v.gr. 

1  *  .e.  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  magnetical 
amplitude  five  degrees  fouth ;  the  variation,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
north- weft,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true 
‘Unplitudes :  underftand  the  fame  for  weft  amplitudes, 
he  variation  may  hkewife  be  found  from  the  azimuth  :  but  in 
at  ca  e,  the  fun  s  declination,  latitude  of  the  place,  and  his  al- 
itu  e  muft  be  given,  that  his  true  azimuth  may  be  found.  See 
Azimuth. 

Compass  of  proportion.  See  the  articlesSECTOR,  and  Proportion, 
ompass  dials,  are  fmall  dials,  fitted  in  boxes,  for  the  pocket ;  to 
ihew  the  hour  of  the  day  by  dire&ion  of  the  needle ;  which  indi¬ 
cates  how  to  place  them  right  by  turning  the  dial  about,  till  the 
cock  or  ftyle  ftand  dire&ly  over  the  needle,  and  point  to  the 
northward  ;  but  thefe  can  never  be  very  exa<51,  becaufe  of  the 
variation  of  the  needle  itfelf.  See  Dial. 

Compass  faw.  See  the  article  Saw. 

COMPASSES, °r^  ^/Compasses,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
uied  tor  the  defcribmg  of  circles,  meafuring  lines,  &c.  See 
Circle,  Line,  &c. 

The  common  compafes  confift  of  two  branches  or  legs,  of  iron, 
brals,  or  other  metal,  pointed  at  bottom ;  and  a-top  jointed  by  a 
nvet,  whereon  they  move,  as  on  a  centre. 

1  1,nV?ntlrn  °f  comPaJTes  is  aferibed  to  Talaus,  nephew  of  Dge- 
dalus  by  his  filler,  whom  the  poets  fay,  Dsedalus  killed  out  of  envy. 
We  have  compaffes  now  of  various  kinds  and  contrivances,  ac- 
commodated  to  the  various  ufes  they  are  intended  for  :  as 
Compasses  of  three  legs.  Their  ftrufture  is  like  that  of  the*  com¬ 
mon  compaffes,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  three  points  at  once ;  and  fo  to  form  triangles;  to  lay  down 
three  pofitions  of  a  map  to  be  copied  at  once,  tdc. 

5"two(h?-!fPASSr  S’  C°uflft  °f/  J°ng  branch’  or  b™m>  carrying 
two  brafs  curfors ;  the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Aiding  a- 

long  the  beam,  with  a  ferew  to  fallen  it,  on  occafion.  To^the 

curfors  may  be  ferewed  points  of  any  kind  ;  whether  Heel  for 

P="C'  S>  “thelfe  I,  is  ufed  to  draw  large  circles/take  great 
extents,  &c.  See  Beam -compaffes. 

Caliber  Compasses.  See  the  article  Caliber. 

Clock- makers  Compasses  are  very  fubftantial,  ferving  to  cut  pall- 
board,  brafs,  e*.  jointed  like  the  common  compafes  with- a  qua- 
drant,  or  bow,  as  th e firing  compaffes,  only  its  uie  different9  as 
ferving  here  to  keep  the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening  ’ 

Cylindrical  and fpherical  Compasses  ,,fPH  ;n  cl  •  ,  , 7g* 

o^allil*, :of 

oppdke  pwws  “SEX 

There  are  alfo  fpherical  compaffes,  differing  in  nothing  from  th,-- 
common  ones,  but  that  their  legs  are  arched  ;  ferving  to  take 
the  diameters  of  round  bodies,  (tfc  ° 

EUiptick  Compasses.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,  orovalsofanv 
kind:  they  confiftofa  beam  AB,  (Tab.  Geometry,  fio  2  )  about 
a  foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors  ;  to  one  of  which  may  be  ferew 
ed  pomte  of  any  kind :  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  two  are  ", 
ed  two  Hiding  dove-tails,  adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  croft 
branches  of  the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  ev°v 
way  by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  for 
wards  along  the  croft :  fo  that  when  the  beam  has  gone  ha”f  wli 
about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the  whole  length  of  one  If 
the  branches)  and  when  the  beam  has  got  quite  round  rhef 
dove-tail  has  got  back  the  whole  length^  L  blanch’  Und™ 
Hand  the  fame  of  the  other  dove-tail.  under  . 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tail.  f1  j- 
ftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  elliplis  •  fo  that-  k  *  J the 7' 
that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be  rounder’or  flenderer  ChaiJgI,nS 
the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  crofs,  are  placed  fn,  ,  der 
to  keep  it  fall.  *  PlaCed  four  fteel  points 

The  uft  of  this  cempafs  is  eafy ;  by  turning  round  the  long  branch 
the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will  draw  the  ellinfi.  r?  j  » 

Its  figure  fhews  both  its  ufe  and  conUruftion  See  El  i 
German  Compasses,  whofe  legs  area  little  bent  n»t  jPTrcAL. 
the  top)  fo  that  when  (hut^nly3,^^  “wards 

77"adthfo  C°ntnVed  Within  -o  Ufa  an  extent 
Lapidary’s  Compasses,  a  piece  of  wood  In  fnr,„  r  ,  ^ 

plane,  cleft  a-top,  as  far  as  halfT  W t  ^  of  a 
meafure  the  angles,  &C.  of  the  precious  IW.’  wberevvith  ^ey 
In  the  cleft  is  a  little  brafs  rule  faftened  ti  ^  ^ 1  ieF  cut  them- 
pin ;  but  fo  as  it  may  be  moved  n  m,  ^  f 1  °ne  end’  b7  » 

kind  of  fquare  they  take  the  anoT.  °  3  beve^ :  w'tb  this 

the  fliaft  as  they  cut  them  angleSoftheflo^'>  l^ingthem 
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Proportional  Compasses,  confiftof  two  branches,  ( 

fig.  3.)  each  pointed  at  either  end  with  itecl :  the  eI  h>  _  . 
branches  is  cut  through,  for  a  curfor  to  Hide  up  an  1  ’ 

the  middle  of  which  curfor  is  a  fcrew,  ferving  to  join 
ches,  and  to  fix  them  at  any  point  required. 

On  the  one  kg  are  divifions,  ferving  to  dwtde  hnes  m  o  y  f  ^ 
her  of  equal  parts,  for  reducing  of  figures,  &c.  On 
numbers,  fortheinferibingany  regular  polygon  in  a  circ  ep  P  • 
The  ufe  of  the  firji  is  eafy :  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  right  line rL„w  l 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  pulh  the  curlor  til  t  ie  ,  • 

iuft  on  the  figure  3  ;  where  fixing  it,  take  the  length  0  1  J  c 

line  between  the  longeft  parts  of  the  legs:  the  diftance  e  ween 
the  two  fhorteft,  will  be  one  third  of  the  given  line,  n  e  ame 
manner  may  the  line  be  divided  into  any  other  number  o  par  s. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  line  of  polygons :  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  pentagon  require 
to  be  inferibed  in  a  circle  ;  pufh  the  curfor  till  the  mi  e  0  ie 
fcrew  be  againft  5,  the  number  of  fides  in  a  pentagon  ,  etwee n 
the  fhorteft  parts  of  the  legs  take  the  femidiameter  of  tie  cue  f 
the  legs  thus  opened,  the  diftance  between  the  points  o  tie 
longeft  parts,  will  be  the  fide  ot  the  pentagon  to  be  in  c ri  e  111 
the  circle.  And  thus  for  a  figure  of  any  other  number  o  k  es. 

Proportional  Compasses  with  the  fefior  lines.  The  Mu  ure  o 

thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  proportional  compaff  es,  011  y  a 

little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  particular  defeription.  bee  a 
Geometry ,  fig.  4.  .. 

The  lines  on  the  firft  face,  are  the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines . 
it  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  .  and 
the  line  of  chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  and  is  marked  chords: 

On  the  other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of  tan¬ 
gents  to  450.  On  the  firft  fide  are  the  tangents  from  45  °  t0  7 l0, 
34  ;  on  the  other  fecants  from  o°  to  70°.  30. 

For  the  nje  of  thefe  compaffes.  I .  To  divide  a  line  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  lefs  than  100:  divide  100  by  the  number  of  parts  re¬ 
quired  ;  flip  the  curfor  till  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  a- 
gainft  the  quotient  on  the  line  of  lines :  then,  the  whole  line  be¬ 
ing  taken  between  the  points  of  the  compaffes  moft  remote  from 
the  centre  ;  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the  divifion  required. 
2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  100  parts,  to 
take  any  number  of  thofe  parts:  flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove¬ 
tail  to  the  number  of  parts  requ/red  :  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  furtheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the 
ether  two  will  include  the  number  of  divifions  required.  3.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  chord  of  any  arch  under  6oy  :  flip 
the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line 
of  chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft 
from  the  center  of  the  curfor ;  the  aperture  of  the  other  line  wdl 
be  the  chord  required,  provided  the  number  of  degrees  be  greater 
than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs,  the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will 
leave  the  chord  required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60 
be  given,  and  the  radius  required  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords :  the  given  chord  being 
taken  between  the  two  points  next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of 
the  other  will  be  the  radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given, 
to  find  the  fine  of  any  number  of  degrees.  Slip  the  line  on  the 
dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe  fine  is  covered: 
the  radius  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the  curfor ;  the 
aperture  of  the  other  will  give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But 
if  the  fine  fought  be  lefs  than  309,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  oppofite  points,  will  be  the  fine  required.  6.  The  radius 
being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number  of  degrees  under 
7  1  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  under  26°.  30',  flip  the  line  on  the 
dove-tail  to  the  degree  propofed  on  the  tangent-line  :  the  radius 
taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the  curfor  ,  the  aperture 
of  the  others,  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees  required  :  if  the 
tangent  required  be  above  26Q.  30',  but  under  45^  ;  the  line  on 
the  curfor  mult  be  flipped  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent¬ 
line  :  then  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft 
from  the  curfor  ;  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 

If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  450,  but  lefs  than  56^.  20'; 

flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent-fide  of  the  turned  cheek  to  the  de¬ 
gree  o  in  the  tangent-line  on  the  fide  of  the  compafs  :  the  radius 
taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the  curfor ;  the  difference 
between  the  aperture  of  the  other,  and  thefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents  of  other 
degrees  under  7 1 .. — After  the  like  manner  may  the  fecant  of  any 
number  of  degrees  under  71  be  found.  See  Proportional. 

Spring  Compasses,  or  dividers ,  made  of  hardened  fteel,  the  head 
arched  ;  which,  by  its  fpring,  opens  the  compaffes  ;  the  opening 
being  dire&ed  by  a  circular  fcrew,  faftened  to  one  leg,  and  let 
through  the  other,  worked  with  a  nut. 

Triangular  Compasses.  See  the  article  Triangular. 

Trijfetting  Compasses,  the  invention  of  M.  Tarragon,  for  the  trif- 
fedtion  of  angles,  geometrically.  See  Trissection. 

The  inftrument  confifts  of  two  central  rules,  and  an  arch  of  a 
circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable,  with  its  radius :  the  radius  is 
faftened  with  one  of  the  central  rules,  like  the  two  legs  of  a 
fedtor ,  that  the  central  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points 
of  the  circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  to  be  as 
thin  as  poffible,  and  the  rule  faftened  to  the  radius  hammered 
cold,  to  acquire  an  elafticity ;  the  breadth  of  the  other  central 
rule,  to  be  triple  the  breadth  of  the  radius.  In  this  rule  to  be  a 
grwye,  with  a  dove-tail,  to  be  faftened  on  it,  for  its  motion: 
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In  the  centre  of  each  rule  muft  likewife  he  a  hole.  See  the 
Journ.  dcs  Scavans ,  Sept.  1688. 

Turn-up  Compasses,  a  late  contrivance  to  lave  the  trouble  of  chan¬ 
ging  the  points:  the  body  is  like  the  common  compaffes ;  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other  points, 
befides  the  ufual  ones  ;  the  one  carrying  a  drawing  pen-point, 
the  other  a  porte  craion  ;  both  adjufted  lb  as  to  turn  round,  and 
fo  be  in  the  way  of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  points  of  fmall  compaffes  are  tempered  by  a  lamp  and  blow¬ 
pipe,  heating  them  red-hot ;  when  cold  they  are  hard  :  the  lar¬ 
ger  are  tempered  by  a  charcoal-fire  and  a  blow-pipe,  heating 
them  to  a  cherry-colour,  then  plunging  them  in  water.  See 
Tempering. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit,  or  confift  with  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Incompatible. 

COMPENDIUM,  an  abftradt,  epitome,  or  reduction  of  a  large 
matter  into  a  little  compafs.  See  Epitome,  Abstract,  A- 
bridgment. 

COMPENSATION,  an  atftion  whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as 
an  equivalent  to  another. 

Compensation,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  kind  of  right,  whereby  a 
debtor  purfued  by  his  creditor,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  de¬ 
mands  that  the  debt  may  be  compenfated  with  what  is  owing  him 
by  the  creditor. — Compenfation  is  equivalent  to  payment. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  law,  the  authority,  or 
right,  of  a  judge  for  taking  cognizance  of  any  matter.  See  Ju¬ 
risdiction. 

COMPITALIA,*  or  Compitalitia,  feafts  held  among  the  an¬ 
cients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  See  Feast,  and  Lares. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  comp  Hum,  a  crofs-way  ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of  Rome. 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  and  Pliny,  indeed,  fay,  they  were  infti- 
tuted  by  Servius  Tullus  ;  but  this  only  fignifies  that  they  were 
then  introduced  into  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  what  Dion  relates,  that  the  compitalia -we re  ce¬ 
lebrated  a  little  after  the  Saturnalia  ;  and  that  the  Roman  calen¬ 
dar  fixes  them  on  the  12th  of  January  ;  it  appears  that  they  had 
not  any  fixed  day  :  at  leaft,  not  in  the  time  of  Varro,  as  is  cbfer- 
ved  by  Cafaubon. 

The  feaft  being  thus  moveable,  the  day  whereon  it  was  tobeob- 
ferved,  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It  was  ordinarily  held  on  the 
4th  of  the  nones  of  February,  i.  e.  on  the  fecond  of  that  month. 
Macrobius  obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour  of 
the  lares ,  but  alfo  ot  mania,  madnefs.  The  priefts  who  officiated 
at  them  were  fiaves  and  liberti ;  and  the  facrifice  a  fow. 

They  were  re-eftablilhed,  after  a  long  negledl,  by  Tarquin  the 
proud,  on  occafion  of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  Jhould 
facrifce  heads  for  heads ,  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profperity  of 
each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed :  but  Brutus,  after  ex¬ 
pelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe  barbarous  vidfims  fubftituted 
the  heads  of  garlick  and  poppy ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which 
had  enjoined  capita ,  heads. 

During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  each  family  placed  at  the 
door  of  their  houfe,  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  mania :  they  alfo 
hung  up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefenting  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  accompanying  them  with  Applications  that  the  lares  and 
mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  figures,  and  fpare  the  people 
of  the  houfe. 

As  for  flaves,  in  lieu  of  the  figures  of  men,  they  offered  balls,  or 
fleeces  of  wool.  Servius  Tullus  ordered,  that  the  flaves  who  af- 
flfted  at  the  compitalia ,  fhould  be  free  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  feaft.  Auguftus  ordered  the  ftatues  of  the  lares,  placed  in 
the  crofs-ways,  to  be  adorned  with  flowers  twice  a- year. 

COMPLAINANT,  inlaw,  a  plaintiff,  or  one  who  prefers  a  com¬ 
plaint  againft  another,  to  be  relieved  by  juftice,  or  equity.  See 
Plaintiff. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle,  or  of  ninety  degrees,  after  any  certain  arch  hath  been 
retrenched  from  it.  See  Arch. 

Thus,  if  an  arch  or  an  angle  be  30  degrees,  we  fay  its  comple¬ 
ment  is  60  degrees,  fince  60-I-3C— 90. 

The  arch  and  its  complement  are  relatives ;  and  are  only  ufed  with 
regard  to  each  other. 

The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch,  is  called  the  co-fine ;  of  a 
tangent,  the  co-tangent ,  &c.  See  Co-sine,  Co-tangent, 
tsfe.  fee  alfo  Sine,  &c. 

W e  fomtimes  alfo  fay,  the  complement  of  an  angle ;  meaning  fo 
much  as  it  wants  of  a  right  angle,  or  90  degrees.  See  Angle. 

Complement  of  the  courfe ,  in  navigation,  is  the  number  of  points 
the  courfe  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  eight  points,  viz.  of  a  quarter 
of  the  compafs.  See  Course. 

Complement,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  diftance  of  a  ft?.r 
from  the  zenith  ;  or  the  arch  comprehended  between  the  place 
of  the  ftar  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith.  See  Zenith, 
Star,  OV. 

Complement  of  the  curtin ,  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
interior  fide  thereof  which  makes  the  demigorge.  See  Cur¬ 
tin,  and  Demigorge. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence ,  is  the  remainder  of  the  line 
of  defence,  after  you  have  taken  away  the  angle  ot  the  flank. 
See  Defence,  and  Angle. 
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Complements  of  a  Parallelogram,  are  the  two  letter  parallelo¬ 
grams,  made  by  drawing  two  right  lines  parallel  to  each  fide  of 
a  parallelogram,  through  a  given  point  in  the  diagonal. 

Such  are  the  parallelograms  C and  M,  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  5.11.2.) 
—It  is  demonftrated,  that  in  every  parallelogram,  the  comple¬ 
ments  C  and  M  are  equal :  for  Z-f-C-f-o—  R-f-  M-f-x  >  as  ma_ 
king  up  on  each  fide  the  great  triangles,  made  rr;  by  the  diago¬ 
nal  ;  of  which  Z  — R,  and  or:x,  (becaufe  the  diagonal  makes 
them  fo ; )  wherefore,  the  remaining  parallelogram  C  cr:  M. 
See  Parallelogram. 

Arithmetical  Complement.  See  Arithmetical. 

COMPLEX,  a  term  ordinarily  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  compound ; 
though,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  there  be  fome  difference  between 
them. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains  divers  others: 
or  confifts  of  divers  parts,  not  really  diftindl  from  one  another ; 
but  only  imaginarily,  or  in  our  conception. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  foul  may  be  faid  to  be  complex ,  in  refpeft  of 
the  underftanding  and  will,  which  are  two  things  our  reafon  a- 
lone  diftinguilhes  in  it.  See  Compound. 

Complex  ObjeSi.  See  the  article  Object. 

Complex  Oppoftion.  See  the  article  Opposition. 

Complex  Term ,  or  Idea ,  is  a  term  or  idea  compounded  of  feveral 
fimple,  or  incomplex  ones.  See  Term,  and  Idea. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion,  A  juf  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunijh- 
ed ;  the  fubject  of  this  proportion,  viz.  a  jujl  God ,  is  a  complex 
term ,  or  {lands  for  a  complex  idea ,  compofed  of  two  fimple,  or 
incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and  jujl. 

Complex. Propofition,  iseither  that  which  has  at  Ieafl  one  of  its 
terms  complex ,  as  that  j'uft  mentioned]  or  fuch  a  one  as  contains 
feveral  members,  as  cafual  propofitions.  E.  gr.  If  God  be  al¬ 
mighty ,  the  wicked  can  never  efcape  him.  See  Proposition. 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  though  the  mind  be  perfectly  paffive  in 
the  formation  of  fimple  ideas;  yet  it  exerts  feveral  aftions  of  its 
own  about  them,  when  once  formed:  and  that  by  this  means  it 
is,  they  become  the  materials  and  foundation  out  of  which  all 
our  knowledge  is  framed.  See  Knowledge. 

Thefe  a£ls  are  chiefly  three,  viz.  i°.  The  combining  of  feveral 
fimple  ideas  into  one  compound  one :  and  thus  it  is  that  all  com¬ 
plex  ideas  are  made. 

.  2°.  The  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex ,  toge¬ 
ther;  fetting  them  by  each  other,  and  fo  viewing  them,  with¬ 
out  uniting  them  into  one :  by  which  it  gets  its  ideas  of  relation. 

*  See  Relation. 

30.  The  feparating  feveral  ideas  from  all  other  ideas  that  accom¬ 
pany  them  in  their  real  exiftence:  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas 
are  formed.  See  General,  and  Abstract. 

As  fimple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exift  in  feveral  combinations  u- 
nited  together  ;  fo  the  mind  may  confider  them  as  united,  not 
only  as  they  are  really  united  in  external  objects,  butasitfelfhas 
joined  them:  ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral  ones  put  together,  we 
call  complex ;  as  man,  beauty,  army,  gratitude,  &c. 

Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  tho’ 
their  number  be  infinite,  and  their  variety  cndlefs,  may  be  all 
reduced  under  thefe  three  heads,  viz.  modes ,  fubjlances ,  and  rela¬ 
tions-,  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads,  Mode,  Substance, 
and  Relation. 

COMPLEXIO,  Complexion,  in  metaphyfics,  the  union,  or 
coalition  of  feveral  things  different  from  each  other  ;  either  re¬ 
ally,  or  only  in  our  conception.  See  Complex. 

Complexio,  in  logics,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  fecond  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  viz.  the  judgment;  confider’d  as  it  affirms  or 
denies  any  thing :  fuch  affirmation,  &c.  importing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  feveral  things. 

Complexio,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  logicians  in  the  fenfe  of  di¬ 
lemma.  See  Dilemma. 

Complexio,  in  rhetorick,  &c,  is  a  figure  including  a  repetition, 
and  a  converfion  at  the  fame  time ;  the  fentence  both  beginning, 
and  ending  with  the  fame  word. 

ThusTully:  fhds  legem  tulit  ?  Rullus.  Ajuis  maj or em partem  po- 
puli  fuffragiis  privavit?  Rullus.  Ajuis  comitiis  prcefuit?  Rullus. 
See  Conversion,  and  Repetition.  I  ■' 

COMPLEXION,  in  phyficks,  is  ufed  for  the  temperature,  ha¬ 
bitude,  or  natural  difpofition  of  the  body.  See  Constituti¬ 
on. 

Some  philofophers  diflinguifh  four  general  and  principal  complexi¬ 
ons  in  man,  viz.  the  fanguine  complexion,  which,  according  to 
them,  anfwers  to  the  air,  having  the  qualities  thereof,  as  being 
hot,  and  moift.  It  takes  its  name  from  fanguis ;  becaufe  the  blood 
is  there  fuppofed  to  be  predominant.  See  Sanguine. 

The  phlegmatic  complexion  takes  its  name  from  the  pituita,  or 
phlegm,  in  which  it  abounds;  and  correfponds  to  water;  being 
cold,  and  moift.  See  Phlegmatic. 

The  bilious,  or  choleric  complexion ,  takes  its  name  from  the  bile, 
or  choler :  it  is  fuppofed  of  the  nature  of  fire,  hot  and  dry.  See 
Choleric. 

Laftly,  the  melancholic  complexion  partakes  of  the  nature  of  earth, 
being  cold  and  dry.  See  Melancholy. 

COMPLEXUS,  or  Par  Complexum,  in  anatomy,  is  a  pair  of 
mufcles,  arifing  with  fix  thin  fmall  tendons  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  thorax ;  growing  flefhy 
in  its  afcent;  again  becoming  tendinous  about  the  middle;  and 


again  flefliy,  where  it  is  inferted  laterally  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  os  occipitis,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  proceffus  maftoides. — 
See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Myol.)  fig.  7.  n.  5. 

When  they  a£l  together,  they  pull  the  head  direcftly  backwards, 
but  either  d>f  them  atfting  alone,  draws  it  obliquely  back. 

COMPLICATION  of  difeafes,  a  mixture,  or  combination  of  fe- 
veral  difeafes;  efpecially  where  they  have  any  affinity  to  one  a- 
nother ;  as  the  dropfy,  afthma  and  jaundice  happening  together. 
See  Disease. 

What  perplexes  the  phyficians,  is,  when  with  a  fever  there  is  a 
complication  of  fome  other  diforder.  See  Fever. 

COMPONE,  or  Componed,  or  Gobony,  in  heraldry. — A  bordure 
compone ,  is  that  formed  or  compofed  of  a  row  of  angular  parts, 
or  chequers  of  two  colours. — See  Tab.  Heraldry ,  fig.  19. 

Componed,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  general  for  a  bor¬ 
dure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two  different  colours,  or  me¬ 
tals,  difpofed  alternately,  feparated  and  divided  by  fillets,  except¬ 
ing  at  the  corners;  where  the  junctures  are  made  in  the  form  of 
a  goats  foot. 

Compos  Menu,  )  See  (he  articIes  INon-Compos. 
omposed  Bajhon.  y  (..Bastion. 

COMPOSITE  Order,  in  architecture,  the  laft  of  the  five  orders 
of  columns ;  fo  called,,  becaufe  its  capital  is  compofed  out  of  thofe 
of  the  other  orders.— *  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  30.  fee  alfo 
Order. 

It  borrows  a  quarter-round  from  the  Tufcan,  and  Doric;  a 
double  row  of  leaves,  from  the  Corinthian ;  and  volutes  from 
the  Ionic:  Its  cornice  has  fimple  modillions,  or  dentils.  See  Ca¬ 
pital. 

The  compofte  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  and  Italic  order;  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans;  conformably  to  the  reft,  which 
are  denominated  from  the  people  among  whom  they  had  their 
rife. 

Moft  authors  rank  this  after  the  Corinthian  ;  either  as  being  the 
richeft,  or  as  the  laft  that  was  invented :  Scamozzi  alone  places  it 
between  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian;  out  of  a  view  to  its  delicacy 
and  richnefs,  which  he  efteems  inferior  to  that  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
and  therefore  makes  no  fcruple  to  ufe  it  under  the  Corinthian  : 
wherein  he  is  followed  by  M.  le  Clerc.  See  Corinthian. 

The  proportions  of  this  order  are  not  fixed  by  Vitruvius;  he  only 
marks  its  general  character,  by  obferving  that  its  capital  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  parts  taken  from  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthi¬ 
an:  he  does  not  feem  to  regard  it  as  a  particular  order;  nor  does 
he  vary  it  at  all  from  the  Corinthian,  except  in  its  capital.  In 
effedl,  it  was  Serlio  whofirft  added  the  compofte  order  to  the  four  . 
of  Vitruvius,  forming  it  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  the  arches  of  Titus,  Septimius,  and  the  goldfmiths : 
till  then,  this  order  was  efteemed  a  fpecies  of  tiie  Corinthian, 
only  differing  in  its  capital. 

The  order  being  thus  left  undetermined  by  theantients,  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  a  kind  of  right  to  differ  about  its  proportions,  &c. 
Scamozzi,  and  after  him  M.  le  Clerc,  make  its  column  19  mo¬ 
dules  and  an  half;  which  is  lefs  by  half  a  module  than  that  of  the 
Corinthian :  as,  in  effedl,  the  order  is  lefs  delicate  than  the  Corin¬ 
thian.  Vignola  makes  it  20 ;  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  his 
Corinthian  :  but  Serlio,  who  firft  formed  it  into  an  order,  by 
giving  it  a  proper  entablature  and  bafe,  and  after  him  M.  Per- 
rault,  raife  it  ftill  higher  than  the  Corinthian. 

This  laft  does  not  think  different  ornaments  and  characters  fuf- 
ficient  to  conftitute  a  different  order,  unlefs  it  have  a  different 
height  too:  agreeably,  therefore,  to  his  rule  of  augmenting  the 
heights  of  the  feveral  columns  by  a  feries  of  two  modules  in  each  ; 
he  makes  the  compofte  20  modules,  and  the  Corinthian  18; 
which,  it  feems,  is  a  medium  between  the  porch  of  Titus  and 
the  temple  of  Bacchus.  See  Proportion. 

For  the  parts  of  the  Order,  fee  Column,  Entablature,  Ca¬ 
pital,  Base,  Freeze,  Pedestal,  Gfc. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  Vitruvius,  diftinguifhes  between  compofte 
and  compofed  order. — The  latter,  he  fays,  denotes  any  com poft- 
tion  whofe  parts  and  ornaments  are  extraordinary,  and  unufual  ; 
but  have,  withal,  fomewhat  of  beauty;  both  on  account  of  their 
novelty,  and  in  refpedl  of  the  manner,  or  genius  of  the  architect: 
fo  that  a  compofed  order  is  an  arbitrary,  humorous  compofition, 
whether  regular  or  irregular. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  Corinthian  order  is  the  firft  com¬ 
pofte  order,  as  being  compofed  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic;  which  is 
the  obfervation  of  Vitruvius  himfelf,  Lib.  4.  cap.  1. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  the  uniting  or  joining  of 
feveral  different  things,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole,  called  a  com¬ 
pound.  See  Compound,  Decomposition,  and  Princi¬ 
ple. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  compofition ;  the  one  en- 
titative,  which  is  between  things  of  the  fame  nature,  e.  gr.  two 
or  more  drops  of  water :  the  other  effential,  when  things  of  dif- 

•  ferent  kinds  are  joined,  and  thus  conftitute  new  things,  or  ef- 
fences,  different  from  any  of  the  parts;  and  thus,  fay  they,  from 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  wood,  arifes  wood ;  whofe  effence  is 
very  different  from  either  of  thofe  ingredients  taken  feparately. 

Composition  of  Ideas,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
combines  feveral  of  its  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones.  See  Com¬ 
plex  Idea. 

Linder  the  fame  operation  may  likewife  be  reckoned  that  of  en¬ 

larging. 
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larging;  Whereby  we  put  feveral  ideas  together  of  the  fame  kind 
as  feveral  unites  to  make  a  dozen. 

In  this,  as  in  others,  brutes  come  far  fliort  of  men;  for  though 
they  take  in  and  retain  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas ;  as 
poffibly,  a  dog  does  the  fhape,  fmell,  and  voice  of  his  mafter : 
yet  thefe  are  rather  fo  many  diftindt  marks  whereby  he  knows 
him,  than  one  complex  idea,  made  out  of  thofe  fimple  ones. 
Composition,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  joining  of  two  words  to 
gether;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to  augment 
diminifh,  or  change  its  fignification.  See  Word,  &c. 
Composition,  in  oratory,  the  order  and  coherence  of  the  parts  of 
0  a  difeourfe. 

To  compofition  belong,  both  the  artful  joining  of  the  letters  whereof 
the  ftyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft  and  fmooth, 
gentle  and  flowing,  full  and  fonorous;  or  the  contrary:  and  the 
order,  which  requires  things  firft  in  nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put 
before  thofe  of  inferior  confideration.  See  Period. 
Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention  as  well  as  dif- 
pofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  attitudes,  &c. 

Compofition ,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts;  one  of  which  finds 
out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  objects  for  a  picture;  and  the 
other  difpofesthem  to  advantage.  See  Painting. 
Composition,  in  mufick,  is  the  art  of  difpofing  mufical  founds 
into  airs,  fongs,  b'c.  either  in  one,  or  more  parts;  to  be  fung 
with  the  voice,  or  played  on  inftruments.  See  Musick,  and 
Song. 

•Zarlin  defines  compofition  the  art  of  joining  and  combining  concords 
together,  which  are  the  matter  of  mufick  :  but  this  definition  is 
too  fcanty ;  in  regard,  difeords  are  always  ufed  with  concords  in 
th e  compofition  of  parts.  See  Concord,  and  Discord. 

Under  compofition  are  comprehended  the  rules,  i°.  of  melody,  or 
the  art  of  making  a  Angle  part;  i,  e.  of  contriving  and  difpofing 
the  fimple  founds,  fo  as  that  their  fucceflion  and  prog  re  Is  may  be 
agreeable.  See  Melody.— 2°.  Of  harmony ,  or  the  art  of  dif¬ 
pofing  and  concerting  feveral  Angle  parts  fo  together,  that  they 
may  make  one  agreeable  whole.  See  Harmony,  and  Har- 
MONICAL. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  melody  being  chiefly  the  bufinefs 
of  the  imagination,  the  rules  of  compofition  ferve  only  to  prefcribe 
certain  limits  to  it;  beyond  which,  the  imagination,  in  fearching 
out  the  variety  and  beauty  of  airs,  ought  not  to  go:  but  harmo 
ny,  being  the  work  of  judgment,  its  rules  are  more  certain, 
extenfive,  and  more  difficult  in  pra&ice. 

In  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  melody,  the  invention  labours 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  judgment;  fo  that  method  has  but  lit¬ 
tle  place:  but  in  harmony  it  is  otherwife;  the  invention,  here, 
has  nothing  to  do;  and  the  compofition  is  conduced  from  a  nice 
obfervation  of  the  rules  of  harmony,  without  any  affiftance  from 
the  imagination  at  all. 

Composition,  in  logic,  is  a  method  of  reafoning,  wherein  we 
proceed  from  feme  general  felf-evident  truth,  to  particular  and 
fingular  ones.  See  Method. 

The  method  of  compofition ,  called  alfo  fynthefis,  is  juft  the  reverfe 
of  that  of  reflation ,  or  analyfis.  See  Resolution,  Synthesis 
and  Method. 

Refolution  is  the  method  whereby  we  ordinarily  fearch  after 
truth;  compofition ,  that  whereby  a  truth  found,  is  difeovered  and 
demonftrated  to  others:  refolution  is  the  method  of  inveftigation, 
compofition  of  demonftration.  See  Demonstration. 

The  method  of  compofition  is  that  ufed  by  Euclid,  and  other  geo¬ 
metricians;  refolution  that  ufed  by  algebraifts  and  philofophers. 
The  two  methods  differ,  juft  as  the  method  of  fearching  a  Genea¬ 
logy  ;  which  are  either  by  defeending  from  the  anceftorsto  the 
pofterity,  or  by  afeending  from  the  pofterity  to  their  anceftors : 
each  have  this  in  common,  that  their  progreffion  is  from  a  thin®- 
known,  to  another  unknown. 

The  method  of  compofition  is  belt  obferved  by  the  mathematicians : 
the  rules  hereof  are,  i°.  To  offer  nothing  but  what  is  couched  in 
clear  exprefs  terms  ;  and  to  that  end,  to  begin  with  definition. 

2°.  To. build  only  on  evident  and  clear  principles;  to  that  end 
to  proceed  from  axioms  or  maxims.  30.  To  prove  demonftra- 
tively  all  the  conclufions  that  are  drawn  hence;  and  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  make  ufe  of  no  arguments  or  proofs,  but  definitions  al¬ 
ready  laid  down,  axioms  already  granted,  and  propofitions  already 
proved ;  which  ferve  as  principles  to  things  that  follow. 
Compqsition  of  motion,  is  an  affemblage  of  feveral  dire&ions  of 
motion,  relulting  from  powers  a&ing  in  different,  though  not 
oppofite  lines.  See  Motion.  6 

If  a  point  move  or  flow  according  to  one  and  the  fame  direction ; 

.  whether  that  motion  be  equable  or  not,  yet  it  will  ftill  keep  the 
ame  rig  t  ine;  the  celerity  alone  being  changed,  i.  e.  increafed, 

if  rKimJni  xr  aTrdinS  ^  tbe  f°rces  with  which  it  is  impelled. 
fLp  *re  10nS  J30  0PP0fite5  as  one,  e.gr.  dire&ly  downward, 

fame  161  U^War  5  ^c'  ^et  ^ne  of  motion  will  be  the 

not  “g  t0  th,e  6me 
the  line  of  direaion  of  any  of  thZ  It*  Tff  ?g  “ 

them  all ;  and  this  either  ftrait  or  cr’oofcL"1  “  °”/T 

re&ions  or  celerities  ftiall  require.  3  accor<^in§ast^le^1' 

If  two  compounding  motions  be  each  of  fhPm  ,, 

of  the  compound  motion  will  ftill  £  ££ 
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though  the  motions  be  neither  at  right  angles  one  ^  , 

nor  equally  fwift,  nor  (each  to  itfelf)  equable  nr^iT^’ 
they  be  but  ftm.lar ,  that  is, 

Thus,  if  the  point  a,  (Tab.  Mtchanich ,  fe.lL,  , 

qually  with  two  forces ,  upwards,  iowidti, ^ 

towar*  i;  it  is  plain,  that  when  it. is  gone  forwaids  as  17*7' 
It  mull  of  neceffity  be  gone  upwards  as  far  as  c  e-  fo  th,,  ' 
the  motions  both  equable,  it  would  always  go  on  in  the  diagonal 

Nay  fuppofe  the  motions  unequal  as  to  celerity,  fo  *  gr  as  tW 
the  body  move  twice  as  faft  upwards  as  forwards,  Vet  vet ft  lUt 
muft  go  on  in  the  diagonal  *  r ;  becaufe  the  triangles  /,!- 

Bui  beinSas  the  motions  are 

be  a  curve!  ^  then  the  comPound  motion  muft 

Thus,  if  a  body,  as  b,  (fig.  5.)  be  impelled  or  drawn  by  three 
different  forces,  in  the  three  different  direaions  be  L dbd 
fo  that  1  yields  to  none  of  them,  but  continues  „ Jm  ' 
hen  will  thofe  three  powers  or  forces  be  to  one  another  a*s 
three  right  lines  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  lines,  expreffing’the 
three  different  diredions,  and  terminated  by  their  mutual  con- 


Let  be  reprefent  the  force  by  which  the  body  b  is  impelled  from 
btoa>  then  wift  the  fame  right  hne  b  e,  reprefentXhe  coT 
trary  equal  force,  by  which  it  is  impelled  from  b  to  but  bv 
what  hath  been  faid  before,  the  force  b  e  is  refolvable  into  the 
two  forces  acting  according  to  the  two  direaions  bd  and  be  to 
which  the  other  impelling  from  b  to  e,  isasbetobd,  and  b  cot: 
u  c 9  refpeftively. 

So  likewife  two  forces,  aaing  without  the  direaions  bd,  be, 
and  being  equipollent  to  the  force  aaing  without  the  direaion 

be\ bt°e’’  Y1  be  to  the  force  a<ainS  according  to  the  di¬ 
reaion  be,  from  b  to  e,  as  bd,  be,  to  be:  and  therefore,  the 
forces  aaing  m .the  direaions  b  d,  be,  and  equipollent  to  the 
force  aaing  in  the  direaions  be,  are  to  the  force  aaing  in  the  di- 
reaion,  as  bd,  be,  or  dc  to  be:  that  is,  if  a  body  be  urged  by 
three  different  equipollent  powers  in  the  direaions  V  bd,  and 

b  c-  thefe  three  forces  fhall  be  to  one  another  as  be,b  d,  and  de, 
refpeaively.  Q,  E.  D.  ’ 

This  theorem,  with  its  corollaries.  Dr.  Keil  obferves  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  new  mechanicks  ofM.  Varignon:  by  help 
hereof  may  the  force  of  the  •  mufcles  be  computed,  and  moft  of 

ffiatel)! deduced tbe°rerns  “  ^relli,  „***  beimme! 

Composition of  Proportion.— If  there  be  two  ratios,  wherein  the 
antecedent  of  the  firft  is  to  its  confequent,  as  the  antecedent  of 
the  other  is  to  its  confequent:  then,  by  compofition  of  proportion  • 
as  the  fum  of  the  antecedent  and  confequent'  of  the  firft  ratio,  is* 
to  the  antecedent,  or  the  confequent  of  the  firft  ;  fo  js  the  fum 
of  the  antecedent  and  confequent  of  thefecond  ratio,  to  the  an¬ 
tecedent  or  the  confequent  of  the  fecond. 

C+D  :CA(D) : ' C :  D>  then  by  comMltimy  A+B :  A  (B)  : : , 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art,  or  aa  of  mixing  divers  in¬ 
gredients  together  into  a  medicine ;  fo  as  they  may  affift  Jcht 

ther  s  virtues,  fupplyeach  other’s  defeas,  or  correa  any  ill  nua 
lities  thereof.  See  Pharmacy.  y  1  ^ua 

Composition,  in  printing,  ordinarily  called  compofing,  is  the  ar 
ranging  of  feveral  types,  or  letters  in  the  compofing-fticl  L 
order  to  form  a  lm=:  and  of  feveral  lines  ranged  fo  order  fo ’the 

See  h,“o'  fcfcf'  and  °f  fcVe,al  °f  th°fe  “  make  3  f°™>- 

The  compofing-fiick  is  made  of  iron  generally,  fometimesW 
wood  ,  of  more  or  left  length  an/depth, 
to  be  compofed,  or  the  compofitor’s  fancy  •  it  hath  two  S 
pieces  to  be  faftened  by  m/ans  of  a  nu^and  ferew,  whicT^ 
flipped  forwards  or  backwards,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  compofttor 

and  according  to  the  fpace  which  the  lines,  notes  Pa™  ^ 
take  up.  See  Tab.  Mifcellany ,  fig.  9.  5  e  t0 

The  compofing-fiick  ordinarily  contains  feven  or  eight  lines  of  a 
middle-fized  letter  ;  which,  when  fet,  are  taken  out,  by  help  0f 
a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  termed  a  rule,  and  d.fpofed  in  the  sallev ^ 
and  others  compofed,  till  a  .page  be  formed.  The  pagf  being 
compofed,  is  tied  up,  and  fet  by;  and  the  reft  of  the  §pageS  of 
the  ftieet  prepared  m  the  fame  manner:  when  done,  they  are 

Sr  d  S,?C  ‘mPofing  or  correcting  ftone  ;  there  ranged  in  or- 
d  r,  and  difpofed  in  a  chafe,  or  iron  frame,  fitted  with  wooden 
furniture ;  then,  the  quoins  being  ftruck  in,  it  is  carried  to  the 
prefs  to  be  printed.  See  Press,  Case,  Chase,  £3V. 
Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contraa  between  an  infolvent 
debtor  and  his  creditors;  whereby  the  latter  agree  to  accept  of  a 
part  of  the  debt,  in  compenfation  for  the  whole,  and 
neral  acquittance  accordingly.  &  ® 

COMPOSSIBILES,  Compossibilia,  in  logick,  fuch  thin**  as 
are  compatible,  or  capable  of  fubfifting  together.  See  Com  pa- 

TI B  L  E . 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  a  compound,  or  mix¬ 
ture,  of  earths,  dungs,  oV.  applied,  byway  of  manure,  for  the 
meliorating  and  improving  of  foils,  and  affiftmg  the  natural  earth 
in  the  work  of  vegetation.  See  Manuring. 

The  gardeners  have  magazines,  or  layftalls  of  ccmpofis,  adapted 

to 
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to  the  different  forts  of  foil.  Light  Ioofe  land  requires  z.compo/1 
ot  a  heavy  nature  ;  fuch  as  the  icouring  of  ditches,  ponds,  isfc. 
mixed  with  earth,  dung,  iffc.  A  heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy  land 
requires  a  compojl  of  a  more  fprightly  and  active  kind,  to  infinu- 
ate  into  the  heavy,  lumpy  clods ;  as  dungs,  fand,  allies,  and 
natural  mould. 

Mr.  Bradley  prefcribes  feven  different  forts  o fcompojls,  to  for¬ 
ward  the  growth  of  trees ;  viz.  a  quantity  of  ftiff  foil,  broke, 
and  mixed  with  lharp  fand,  and  alhes  of  burnt  furzes,  weeds, 

[0llw,lth  landand  burnt  grafs-turf,  and  rotten-wood  : 
or  ftiff  foil  with  fand  and  rape-feed,  after  the  oil  is  preffed 
out  with  burnt  turf ;  or  ftiff  foil  with  fand  and  malt  grains; 

or  lheeps  dung,  with  wood  afhes  and  loam,  or  mother  earth 
bee  Soil. 

The  fame  author  recommends  a  mixture  or  preparation  of 
foils  anfwenng  to  loam,  or  mother  earth,  as  preferable 
for  planting  or  fowing  foreft-trees  in,  to  any  of  thefe  richer 
compcjts’y  which,  though  they  haften  the  growth  of  the 

tree,  wftl  not  make  the  timber  near  fo  firm  and  durable, 
bee  1  imber. 

C  ^  °  U  N  D’uthC  re/ult  °r  effea  of  3  com portion  of  diffe¬ 
rent  things ;  or  that  which  arifes  therefrom.  See  Compo¬ 
sition. 

Stridlly  fpeaking,  every  new  compofition  does  not  produce  a 
new  compoun  ;  but  only  that  from  which  a  new  effence  arifes. 

1  bus,  when  one  drop  of  water  is  added  to  another,  there  does 
not  anle  a  new  phyfical  compound ;  the  efience  being  the  fame 
now,  as  before  the  union. 

Compound  differs  from  complex,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  fimple. 
oee  Complex  and  Simple. 

We  fay,  the  ingredients  of  a  compound ;  apothecaries  are  great 
dealers  in  compounds  ;  they  prepare  a  compound  diacodium,  con i- 
poundd lamargar i ton,  compounddhmonxm,  compound diaprunum 
compound oxymel,  compound  fomentations,  compound  waters  <&c. 
See  Diacodium,  Diamargariton,  Diamorum' 
Diaprunum,  iffc. 

Co m  po u»d  Flowers,  called  alfo  compofte,  and  aggregate  flowers  ; 
are  fuch  as  confift  of  many  little  flowers,  concurring  to  make 
up  one  whole  one  ;  each  of  which  hath  its  ftyle,  ftamina,  and 
adhering  feed,  but  are  all  contained  within  one  and  the  fame 
calyx,  or  perianthium.  See  Flower. 

This  compound  flower  diftinguifties  a  large  genus  of  plants, 
which  Mr.  Ray  divides  thus. — Herbs  of  compounded  or  aggre¬ 
gated  flowers,  are,  ^ 

ly.  Such  as  have  a  plain- leaved  flower  naturally,  and  for  the 
moft  part  full  ;  and  having  their  whole  body  milky,  (yielding 
a  milky  juice  on  cutting  them  ;)  and  thefe  have  their  feeds, 
Firftly,  Pappous,  or  winged  ;  that  is,  having  a  little  lanugo  ad¬ 
hering  to  each  feed,  by  which  the  wind  can  e^fily  carry  it  from 
place  to  place  :  fuch  as  the  La£luca,  Tragopogon,  Scorzonera, 
Dens  Leonis,  Hieracium,  and  the  Pilofella. 

Secondly,  Such  as  have  a  folid  feed,  without  any  Pappus  or 
down  upon  them ;  as  theEryngiumLuteum,Cichoreum,Lam- 
pfana. 

2°.  Such  as  have  a  difcous  flower  ;  i.  e.  one  compofed  of  many 
fhort,  thick,  compaffed,  fmall  flofculi  (which  fome,  by  mif- 
take,  call  Jlamina )  fet  together,  fo  as  to  make  one  flat,  or 
hollo wifh  fuperficies :  and  thefe  are  alfo  either  fuch  as  have  their 
feeds, 

Firftly,  Pappous,  as  theTuflilago,  Petafites,  Carlina,  Helenium, 
Doronicum,  Conyza,  After,  Virga  Aurea,  Jacobsea,  Stsechas 
Citrini,  Jacea,  Senecio,  Eupatorium  Avicennae,  Cacalia  Vul¬ 
garis,  Gnaphalium  Maritimum,  and  Monfpelienfe. 

Secondly,  Such  whofe  feeds  are  folid,  and  not  pappous ;  a; 
the  corymbiferous  herbs. 

CoMPOUND^ra’.  "I  FForce. 

Compound  forms.  Forms. 

Compound  fojjils,  .  «  „ ...  .  ]  Fossils. 

Compound  fractions.  ^  i  ic  es  Fractions. 

Compound  gland.  I  Gland. 

Compound  harmony.  [Harmony. 

Compound  inter ejl,  called  alfo  inter ef  upon  inter  cjl,  is  thal 

which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon  the 
intereft  it  felf  forborn  ;  which  hereby  becomes  a  fort  of  fe- 
condary  principal.  See  Interest. 

Compound  machine.  See  the  article  Machine. 

Compound  mafonry.  See  the  article  Masonry. 

Compound  motion,  that  motion  which  is  effected  by  feveral 
confpiring powers.  See  Power. 

Powers  are  faid  to  confpire,  if  the  diredtion  of  the  one  be 
not  diredfly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  ;  as  when  the  radius 
of  a  circle  is  conceived  to  revolve  about  a  center  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  point  to  move  ftrait  along  it. 

All  curvilinear  motion  is  compound.  See  Motion. 

It  is  a  popular  theorem,  in  mechanics,  that  in  an  uniform 
compound  motion,  the  velocity  produced  by  the  confpiring 
powers,  is  to  that  of  either  of  the  powers  Separately,  as  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  according  to  the  direction  of 
whofe  fides  they  adl  feparately,  to  either  of  the  fides.  See 
Motion,  and  Diagonal. 

Compound  are  thofe  which  may  be  meafured,  or 

exadlly  divided,  by  fome  other  number  befide  unity.  See 
Number. 

Such  is  15  ;  which  is  meafured  by  3,  and  alfo  by  5. 
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Compound  Pendulum,  in  mechanics,  that  which  confifts  of 
feveral  weights  conftantly  keeping  the  fame  diftance,  both 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  center  about  which  they 
ofcillate.  See  Pendulum. 

Compound  Proportion.  See  the  article  Proposition. 
Compound  Quantities,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  as  are  connected 
together  by  the  figns  -f-  and  — :  thus,  a  -f-  b—  c,  and  b  b  —  b 
are  compound  quantities.  See  Quantity. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  produdl  of  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produd  of  their 
confequents. 

Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  2  to  6,  and  3  to  12. 
See  Proportion. 

Compound  Rule  of  Three.  See  the  article  Rule  5/  three. 
Compound  Sounds ."x  tSound. 

Compound  Surd.  /  \Surd. 

Compound  Tafe.  N  See  the  articles  <  Taste. 

Com  pound  Ulcer.  C  /Ulcer. 

Compound  Words.  J  LWord. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  metaphyfics,  the  adl  of  the 
mind  whereby  it  apprehends,  or  knows  any  objedf  prefented 
to  it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  appre¬ 
hended,  or  known.  See  Apprehension,  and  Know¬ 
ledge. 

To  comprehend  a  thing,  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rern  ali¬ 
quant  totam  iff  iotaliter  cognofcere:  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  a 
popular  point  of  controverly  among  fchool  divines,  whether 
the  blejjed  in  Heaven  comprehend  God?  The  more  orthodox 
maintain  the  negative,  by  reafon  fuch  knowledge  muft  be 
infinite. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope,  or  figure  whereby 
the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part ;  or  that  of  a  part  for 
a  whole  :  or  a  definite  number  of  any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 
See  Meton  ymia. 

COMPRESS,*  in  chirurgery,  a  bolfter  of  linen  cloth, 
folded  in  feveral  doubles,  and  laid  under  the  bandage,  tot 
prevent  a  wound  from  bleeding  or  fwelling  ;  or  to  retain 
the  medicines  applied  thereto.  See  Wound. 

*  The  word  comes  from  comprimere,  to  prefs  hard. 

Scultetus,  in  his  Arfenal  of  Chirurgery,  obferves,  that  the 
ancients  compofed  their  compreffes  of  carded  flax,  or  of 
feathers,  fewed  between  two  linens  ;  and  called  them  pillows , 
or  plumages ,  pulvini ,  or  pulvilli,  &c. 

COMPRESSION,  the  a<5t  of  prefling,  or  fqueezing, 
fomething,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  each  other,  and  make 
it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  See  Press  ion. 

Comprejfton  properly  differs  from  condenfation ,  in  that  the 
lattei  is  performed  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fome  external  violence.  See  Condensation. 

I  umps,  wThich  the  ancients  imagined  to  a£fc  by  fu£tion,  do, 
in  reality,  a<ft  by  comprejfton ;  the  embolus,  or  fucker,  in 
going  and  returning  in  the  narrow  pipe,  comprejfes  the  air 
inclofed  therein,  fo  as  to  enable  it  by  the  force  of  its  elafticity 
to  raife  the  valve,  and  make  its  efcape  :  upon  which,  the 
balance  being  deftroyed,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on 
the  lfagnant  furface,  drives  up  the  water  into  the  pipe  thus 
evacuated  of  its  air.  See  Pump. 

Water  is  incapable  of  comprejfton ;  after  the  air  has  been 
purged  out  of  it,  no  art  or  violence  is  able  to  bring  its  parts 
clofer,  or  make  it  take  up  lefs  compafs.  In  an  experiment 
made  by  the  academy  del  Cimento,  water,  when  violently 
fqueezed,  made  its  way  through  the  infinitely  fine  pores  of  a 
ball  of  gold,  rather  than  undergo  comprejfton.  See  Water. 

1  he  comprejfton  of  the  air ,  by  its  own  weight,  is  furprizingly 
great :  it  appears  by  calculation,  that  the  common  air  we 
breathe,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  comprejfed  by  the 
weight  of  the  fuper-incumbent  atmofphere,  into  rrrev  part 
of  the  fpace  it  would  take  up  were  it  at  liberty.  See  At¬ 
mosphere. 

But  the  air  may  be  ftill  further  comprejfed  by  art ;  and  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Boyle’s  experiments,  that  the  fpace  which 
the  air  takes  up,  when  at  its  utmoft  dilatation,  is  to  that  it 
takes  up  when  moft  comprejfed,  as  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  to  one.  See  Air. 

This  immenfe  comprefion  and  dilatation,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ob¬ 
ferves,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  fuppofing  the  particles  of 
the  air  elaftic  and  branched,  or  in  form  of  flender  twigs  in¬ 
terwoven  into  circles  ;  nor  any  other  way,  but  by  a  repelling 
force,  wherewith  they  are  endued  ;  by  virtue  whereof  when 
at  liberty,  they  mutually  fly  each  other.  See  Attraction. 
This  repelling  power,  he  adds,  is  ftronger  and  more  fenfible 
in  air,  than  in  other  bodies ;  in  regard  air  is  generated  out 
of  very  fixed  bodies,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  the 
help  of  fermentation  :  Now  thofe  particles  always  recede 
from  each  other  with  the  greateft  violence,  and  are  comprejfed 
with  the  greateft  difficulty,  which,  when  contiguous,  cohere 
the  moft  ftrongly.  See  Light. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  repelling  power,  appears  from  this ;  that 
flies  walk  on  the  water  without  wetting  their  feet ;  that  ths 
objea-glaffes  of  telefcopes  laid  on  each  other  do  not  touch  ; 
that  dry  dull  is  not .brought  to  touch  or  cohere  without  difficulty, 
w-  gr  unlefs  liquified  by  fire,  or  wet  with  water  ;  and  that  two 
pohlhed  pieces  of  marble,  which  as  often  as  they  touch  cohere, 
are  yet  very  hardly  preffed  fo  clofely,  and  joined  fo  aptly  as 
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to  cohere.  See  Repelling  Force-,  fee  alfo  Cohesion, 

Dilatation,  fcfr. 

Comprise  Nient.  See  the  article  Nien  t. 
COMPROMISE,  a  treaty,  or  contra  a,  whereby  two  con 
Vending  parties  eftablifh  one,  or  more  arbitrators,  to  judge  of 
and  terminate  their  differences  in  an  amicable  way.  ee  R~ 


B ITRATOR.  , .  .  , 

The  regular  way  of  appointing  a  compronuje ,  is  by  a  writ- 
jno-  expreffing  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  the  power 
of^chufing  an  umpire,  or  fuper-arbitrator  in  cafe  or  need, 
a  tune  limited  for  the  arbitrage,  and  a  penalty  on  the  par¬ 
ty  who  does  not  abide  by  the  decifion.  See  Umpire.. 

By  the  civil  law,  a  flave  cannot  make  a  compromife  without 
the  leave  of  his  mafter,  nor  a  pupil  without  the  authority  of 
his  guardian,  or  a  wife  without  that  of  her  husband.  So  a 
flave,  a  deaf  or  dumb  man,  a  minor,  and  the  perfon  who  is 
a  party  in  the  caufe,  are  incapable  of  being  chofen  arbitra- 
trators  in  a  compromife. 

The  occafions  on  which  a  compromife  is  not  allowed  of,  are  re¬ 
ft  itutions,  marriage  caufes,  criminal  affairs,  queftions  of 
Rate  ;  and,  generally,  any  thing  wherein  the  public  intereft 
is  more  concerned  than  that  of  private  perfons. 

In  our  law,  compromife  is  not  of  fo  much  extent  :  Weft  de¬ 
fines  it  the  faculty,  or  power  of  pronouncing  fentence  be¬ 
tween  perfons  at  controverfy,  given  to  arbitrators  by  the 
parties  mutual  private  confent,  without  public  authority. 

Compromise  is  alfo  ufed  in  beneficiary  matters ;  where  it  fig- 
nifies  an  a£t,  whereby  thofe  who  have  the  right  of  election, 
transfer  it  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  eledl  a  perfoncapable  of 
the  office  or  dignity. 

We  have  feen  members  of  parliament  elecled  by  compromife  ■> 
when  the  electors,  not  being  able  to  agree  among  them- 
felves,  give  the  power  of  eledtihg,  at  lealt  of  nominating,  to 
two  perfons  ;  obliging  them  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  to  chufe 
fuch  as  they  think  the  moft  capable,  and  beft  difpofed. 

COMPTING,  orCo  MPTiNG-HousE,an  officein  theking’s 
houfhold,  under  the  direction  of  the  lordfteward  ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  accompts  for  all  expences  of  the  king’s  houfhold 
are  there  taken  daily  by  the  lord  fteward,  comptroller,  cof¬ 
ferer,  mafter  of  the  houfhold,  the  two  clerks  of  the  green- 
cloth,  and  the  two  clerks  comptrollers.  They  alfo  make 
proviiion  for  the  houfhold,  and  make  payments,  and  orders 
for  the  good  government  thereof. 

In  the  co7npting~  houfe  is  the  board  of  green-cloth.  See  Green- 
Cloth. 

COMPTROL.  See  Control. 

COMPTROLLER.  See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR  *,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to  compel  the 
payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the  time  prefcribed. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  compellere,  to  oblige, 
conftrain. 


Thefe  were  charged  with  fo  many  exactions,  under  colour  of 
their  office,  that  Honorius  cafhiered  them  by  a  law  in  412. 
The  laws  of  the  Viligoths  mention  military  compulfors ; 
which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to 
oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the  fight,  to  run  to  an 
attack,  &'c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  compulfors ,  whofe 
bufmefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical  office,  and  to 
take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at  thofe  hours. 

CO  M  PUN  CTION  *,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief  in  the 
mind,  for  having  offended  God.  See  Contrition. 

*  The  word  comes  from  compungere ,  of  pungere ,  to  prick. 
TheRomanifts  own  their  confeffioninfignificantjunlefsattend- 
ed  with  compunction,  or  pricking  of  heart.  See  Confession. 
Among  fpiritualifts,  compunction  carries  a  more  extenfive  fig- 
nification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for  having  offended 
God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of  grief,  forrow,  and  difplea- 
fure  on  other  motives. — Thus,  the  miferies  of  life,  the  danger 
of  being  loft  in  the  world,  the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c. 
are  to  pious  people  motives  of  compunction. 

C  O  M  P  U  R  GAT  O  R,  in  law,  one  that  by  oath  j'uftifies,  or 
clears  another’s  innocence.  See  Oath,  and  Purgation. 

C  O  M  P  U  TAT  ION,  the  manner  of  accounting  and  efti- 
mating  time,  weights,  meafures,  and  moneys.  See  Time, 
Weight,  Measure,  Money,  tsV. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  mathematicians  in 
the  like  fenfe  as  calculation.  See  Calculation. 

Computation  of  a  planet’ s  motion.  See  Planet. 

Computation  is  particularly  ufed  in  law,  in  refpedt  of  the 
true  account,  or  conftrudlion  of  time,  fo  underftood,  as  that 
neither  party  do  wrong  to  the  other,  nor  the  determination 
of  time  be  left  at  large,  or  be  taken  otherwife  than  according 
to  the  judgment  and  intention  of  law. 

If  indentures  of  demife  be  ingrofled,  bearing  date  1 1  May 
1679.  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land  in  S.  for  three  years  from 
henceforth ;  and  the  indentures  be  delivered  the  4th  of  J une'fol- 
lowing  :  in  this  cafe,  from  henceforth  fhall  be  computed  from 
the  day  of  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date.  And  if  the 
mdentures  be  delivered  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  [aid  4th  of  June,  the  leafe  fhall  end  the  third  day  of  June 
in  the  third  year:  the  law,  in  fuch  computation ,  rejeW  all 
fractions  or  d  ivifions  of  the  day,  on  account  of  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  is  the  mother  of  contention,— Iji  writings*  or- 
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dcred  by  the  ftat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  to  be  inrolled  within  fix 
months  ;  if  fuch  writings  have  date,  the  fix  months  fhall  be 
accounted  from  the  date,  and  not  from  the  delivery ;  if  they 
want  date,  it  fhall  be  accounted  from  the  delivery.  Coke^ 
lib.  5. 

If  a  deed  be  fhewedtoacourtatWeftminfter,  itjhall  remain 
in  court  (by  judgment  of  law)  all  the  term  in  which  it  is 
fhewed  :  for  all  the  term  is  but  as  one  day  in  law.  Coke  ibid. 
— If  a  church  be  void,  and  the  patron  does  not  prefent  within 
fix  months,  the  bi (hop  of  the  diocefe  may  collate  his  chap¬ 
lain  :  but  thefe  fix  months  fhall  be  computed  according  to 
twenty-eight  days  of  the  month;  and  not  according  to  the 
calendar.  See  Calendar. 

COMPUTO,  a  writ,  thus  called  from  its  effedl,  which  is 
to  compel  a  bailiff,  chamberlain,  or  receiver  to  yield  his  ac¬ 
compts.  See  Account. 

The  fame  lies  for  executors  of  executors  ;  and  againft  the 
guardian  in  foccage,for  waftemade  in  the  minority  of  the  heir. 

Computo  vicecomitis  habendo  refpeCtu.  SeeRESPECTU. 

CONAR  I  O  N,  or  Conoides,  the  pineal  gland ;  a  fmall  gland, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called  the  anus  ;  and 
tied  by  fome  fibres  to  the  nates.  See  Gland,  Brain, 

It  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  reft  of  the  brain  ; 
and  has  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  fingle ;  whereas  all  the  other 
parts  are  double  :  Hence,  Des  Cartes  takes  occafion  to  fup- 
pofe  it  the  immediate  place,  or  feat  of  the  foul.  See  Pineal, 
Sensory,  Soul,  &c. 

CON  AT  U  S,endeavour,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophi- 
cal  and  mathematical  writers  ;  nearly  equivalent  to  nifus. 
Conatus  feems  to  be  the  fame,  with  refpedl  to  motion,  that 
a  point  is  with  refpedf  to  a  line ;  at  leaft,  the  two  have 
this  in  common,  that  as  the  point  is  inceptive  of  the  line,  or 
the  term  from  which  it  commences  ;  fo  is  the  beginning  of 
all  motion  called  the  conatus.  Add,  that  as  in  mathematical 
demonftrations,  the  extenfion  of  the  point  is  conceived  as  if 
it  were  nothing  at  all ;  fo,  in  the  conatus  of  motion,  there  is 
no  regard  to  the  time  wherein,  or  the  length  which  it  ad¬ 
vances.  See  Laivs  ^"Nature. 

Hence,  fome  define  conatus  to  be  a  quantity  of  motion  not 
capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time  or  length. — Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  motion  tends  precifely  the  fame  way  wherein  the 
moveable  is  a£ted  on,  or  determined  by  the  moving  power. 
See  Motion. 

C  O  N  C  AT  E  N  AT  ION ,  in  philofcphy  ,a  connection  of  things, 
in  manner  of  a  chain.  See  Chain,  Connection, 

The  concatenation  of  fecond  caufes,  is  an  effect  of  providence. 
See  Cause,  Providenge,  itfe. 

C  ON  C  AV  E,  is  applied  to  the  inner  furfaceof  a  hollow  body; 
efpecially  if  it  be  circular.  SeeSuPERFiciES,CoNVEX,  &V. 

Concave  is  particularly  underftood  ofmirrorsand  lens’s  :  con¬ 
cave  lens's ,  are  either  concave  on  both  fides,  called  concavo- 
concave  ;  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other,  called 
plano-concave  ;  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  ci¬ 
ther,  called  concavo-convex ,  or  convexo-concave ,  as  the  one  or 
other  furface  is  a  portion  of  a  lefs  fphere.  See  Plano-Con¬ 
cave,  &c. 

The  property  of  all  concave  lens’s  is,  that  the  rays  of  light, 
in  paffing  through  them,  are  deflected,  or  made  to  recede  from 
one  another  ;  as  in  convex  lens’s  they  are  infledted  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  more,  as  the  concavity  and  convexi¬ 
ty  are  portions  of  lefs  circles.  See  Lens  and  Mirr  or. 
Hence,  parallel  rays,  as  thofe  of  the  fun,  by  paffing  through 
a  concave  lens,  become  diverging  ;  diverging  rays  are  made 
to  diverge  the  more,  and  converging  rays  either  made  to  con¬ 
verge  lefs,  or  become  parallel,  or  go  out  diverging.  See  Ray. 
Hence,  objedfs  viewed  through  concave  lens’s,  appear  dimi- 
nilhed  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  portions  of  lefs  fpheres  * 
and  this  in  oblique,  as  well  as  in  diredf  rays.  See  Re¬ 
fraction. 

Concave  mirrors  have  the  contrary  effedl  to  lens’s :  they  re- 
fled!  the  rays  which  fall  on  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  ap* 
proach  more  to,  or  recede  lefs  from  each  other  than  before  ; 
and  that  the  more  as  the  concavity  is  greater,  or  the  fpheres 
whereof  they  are  fegments,  lefs.  See  Mirror. 

Hence,  concave  mirrors  magnify  objedts  prefented  to  them  ; 
and  that  in  a  greater  proportion,  as  they  are  portions  of 
greater  fpheres.  See  Reflection,  Microscope,  &c. 
Hence  alfo,  concave  mirrors  have  the  effed!  of  burning  ob- 
jedls,  when  placed  in  their  focus.  See  Burning-Glass. 

CONCEAL  ERS*,inlaw,  fuch  as  find  out  concealed  lands, 
i.  e.  lands  kept  privily  from  the  king,  by  common  perfons, 
having  nothing  to  fhew  for  their  title,  <or  eftate  therein. 

*  They  are  thus  called  per  antiphrafin,  a  concelando  }  as  mom  ha 
mover  do,  &c.  My  lord  Coke  calls  them  turbidum  hominum  genus. 

CONCENTRATION,  the  retiring,  or  withdrawing 
of  a  thing  inwards,  towards  the  centre,  or  middle. 

External  cold  is  faid  to  concentrate  the  heat  within  bodies : 
after  meals,  the  natural  warmth  retires,  and  as  it  werer<?»- 
cent rates,  to  promote  the  digeftion.  See  Heat,  and  Cold. 

Concentration  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  forthehigheft 
degree  of  mixtion,  viz.  that  wherein  two  or  more  atoms  or 
particles  touch,  by  a  reception,  and  intrufion  of  the  one 
within  the  other.  See  Mixtion. 

This  he  takes  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  fixed  bodies  without  tafte 
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or  fmell ;  their  conftitution  being  fo  firm,  that  till  the  par¬ 
ticles  be  detached  from  each  other  by  fome  extraordinary 
means,  they  cannot  affedt  thofe  fenfes.  See  Smell,  and 
Taste. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  geometry  and  aftronomy,  fomethingthat 
has  the  fame  common  center  with  another.  See  Center. 
The  word  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  round  bodies, 
and  figures,  viz.  circular,  elliptical  ones,  &c.  but  may  be 
lilcewile  ul'ed  for  polygons,  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  up¬ 
on  the  fame  center.  See  Circle,  Polygon,  &c. 
Concentric  ftands  oppofite  to  excentric.  See  ExcentRIC, 
and  Excentricity. 

Nonius’s  method  of  graduating  inftruments  confifts  in  de- 
fcribing  with  the  fame  quadrant  45  concentric  arches ,  dividing 
the  ouuer'moft  into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  into  89,  &c. 
See  Graduator. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logics,  the  fimple  apprehenfion,  or 
perception,  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without  proceeding 
to  affirm,  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  See  Perception, 
Apprehension,  &c. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  make  two  kinds  of  conception  ;  the 
one  formal ,  the  other  objective. 

The  firjl  is  defined  the  immediate  and  actual  reprefentation 
of  any  thing  propofed  to  the  mind  :  on  which  footing,  it 
fhould  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  underftanding,that  a  word  or 
voice  is  to  the  ear  ;  whence  fome  alfo  call  it,  verbum  mentis. 
See  Notion. 

The  fecond  is  the  thing  itfelf  reprefented  by  a  formal  concep¬ 
tion.  But  others  explode  the  notion  of  an  objective  conception, 
as  being,  in  reality,  no  conception  at  all ;  excepting  where 
the  mind  contemplates  its  own  adds,  &c. 

Formal ,  or  proper  conceptions ,  are  fubdivided  into  univocal , 
where  feveral  things  are  diftindfly  reprefented  as  under  fome 
common  ratio,  or  in  the  fame  degree  of  perfection  ;  analogous , 
where  feveral  things  are  reprefented  as  under  fome  proportion¬ 
al  likenefs;  and  equivocal,  where  they  are  reprefented  imme¬ 
diately  as  fuch,  without  regard  to  any  Common  ratio  or  like- 
nefs. 

Conception,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  firft  formation  of  the 
embryo,  or  fetus,  in  the  womb.  See  Foetus,  Forma¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and  commixture 
of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male,  with  that  of  the  female,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  immediately  produces  an  em¬ 
bryo.  See  Embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception ,  or  pregnancy,  are,  when  in  a 
few  days  after  the  conjugal  add,  a  fmall  pain  is  perceived  about 
the  navel,  attended  with  fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
four  months,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this  kind,  the  wo¬ 
man  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her  weeks,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  time  before  elapfed  :  after  this,  or  between 
the  fecond  and  third  months,  but  generally  about  the  third, 
the  motions  of  the  embryo  become  perceiveable  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  ;  who  hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  loathing,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time,  the  breads 
begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a  little 
mitk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and  darker 
coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  around  them  :  the  eyes 
feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft  months  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner,  and  flenderer ;  the  abdo¬ 
men  being  alfo  deprefled  ;  though  it  afterwards  diftends,  and 
grows  gradually  larger.  See  Gestation. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effected,  is  thus  laid  down  by 
the  modern  writers  :  in  the  fuperficies  of  the  ovaries  of  wo¬ 
men,  are  found  little  pellucid  fpherules,  confifting  of  two  con¬ 
centric  membranes,  filled  with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and 
connected  to  the  furface  of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegu¬ 
ment,  by  a  thick  calix,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the 
minute  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  See  Ov  ary. 
Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell,  raife,  and 
dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the  form  of  papillae ; 
till,  the  head  propending  from  the  ftalk,  it  is  at  length  fepa- 
rated  from  it  ;  leaving  behind  it  a  hollow  cicatrix,  in  the 
broken  membrane  of  the  ovary ;  which,  however,  foon 
grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  ftill  adhering  to  the  ovary, 
fetus’s  have  been  frequently  found  :  whence  it  appears,  that 
thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving  their  ftrudure  from 
the  veffels  of  the  ovary,  and  their  liquor  from  the  humours 

prepared  therein.  See  Egg.  ,  ,  . 

Hence,  alfo,  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  being  fwel- 
led,  and  ftiffened  by  the  aft  of  venery,  with  their  mufcular 
fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the  ovaries,  comprefs 
them,  and  by  that  compreffion,  expand  their  own  mouths : 
and  thus  the  eggs  now  mature,  and  detached  as  before,  may 
be  forced  into  their  cavities ;  and  thence  conveyed  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  where  they  may  either  becherifhed  and 
retained,  as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if  they 
want  that,  again  expelled.  See  f  a l lop i  an  tube. 

Hence  the  phaenomena  of  falfe  conceptions ,  abortion,  foetus  s 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  ballopian  tubes,  ttfe. 

See  Abortion,  6c.  .  .  ..  .  .  , 

For,  in  coition,  the  male  feed,  abounding  with  living  animal- 
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cules,  agitated  with  a  great  force,  a  briik  heat,  and,  probably, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled 
through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occalion  is 
opener ;  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
which  on  this  occalion  are  laxer  than  ordinary,  into  the  ute¬ 
rus  itfelf  ;  which  now,  in  like  manner,  becomes  more  adfivc, 
turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  moiftened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph 
and  fpirits,  by  means  of  the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous 
papillae  by  the  attrition  againft  the  rugae  of  the  vagina.  See 
Seed. 

Thefemen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained,  heated,  a- 
gitated  by  the  convulfive  conftridfion  of  the  uterus  itfelf;  till 
meeting  with  the  ova,  the  fineft  and  moft  animated  part  enters 
thro  the  dilated  pores  of  themembranula  of  the  ovum,  now 
become  glandulous,  is  there  retained,  nourifhed,  dilated, 
grows  to  its  umbilicus,  or  navel ;  ftifles  the  other  lefs  lively 
animalcules:  and  thus  is  conception  effected. 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in  any  part 
where  the  femen  meets  with  an  ovum :  thus,  whether  it  be 
carried  thro’  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary,  and  there  caft 
upon  the  ovum ;  or  whether  it  meet  in  fomerecefs  of  the  tube 
itfelf;  or,  laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavityof  the  uterus, 
it  may  (till  have  the  fame  effedt;  as  it  appears  from  obfervation 
it  actually  has.  But  it  is  probable  that  conception  is  then  moft 
perfedt,  when  the  two,  viz.  the  femen  and  ovum,  are  carried 
at  the  fame  time  into  the  uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

Other  anatomifts  chufe  to  fuppofe  the  male  feed  taken  up,  ere 
it  arrive  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins  which  open  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with  the  blood  ;  by  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  o- 
vary,  to  impregnate  the  eggs.  See  Generation. 

Con  cep  tion  immaculate  of  the  holy  virgin,  is  a  feaft  eftablifh- 
ed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin  ;  particularly  with  regard  to 
her  having  been  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  i.  without 
original  fin  ;  held  in  the  Romifh  church  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember.  See  Immaculate. 

Allatius,  in  his  prolegomena  on  Damafcenus,  endeavours  to 
prove  this  feaft  to  have  been  celebrated  by  feveral  churches 
in  the  eaft,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  See  Feast. 

I  lie  immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  theScctiftsandThomifts ;  the  former  maintaining,  and 
the  latter  impugning  it.  SeeScoTisT,  and  Thomist. 

T  he  Dominicans  efpoufed  the  party  of  S.  Thomas,  and  held 
out  a  long  time  in  defence  of  the  virgin’s  being  conceived  in 
original  fin  :  they  were  condemned  by  pope  Clement  VII.  in 
1308,  at  the  profecution  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  retradt.  The  council  of  Trent,  feff.x.  in  the  decree 
of  original  fin ,  declares  it  not  to  be  the  intention  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  include  the  virgin  under  it;  her  conception  it  calls  im¬ 
maculate  ;  and  appoints  the  conftitutions.of  Sixtus  IV.  to  be 
obferved  with  regard  thereto. 

Some  authors  have  obferved  feveral  pafiages  difperfed  in  the 
old  edition  of  S.  Thomas’s  works,  which  aflert  the  immacu¬ 
late  conception  in  exprefs  terms;  but  many  of  them  are  cor¬ 
rupted  in  the  later  editions,  fay  fome  :  though  others  will 
have  the  corruption  lie  on  the  fide  of  the  old  ones. 

In  the  three  Spanifh  military  orders  of  S.  James  of  the  fword, 
calatrava,  and  alcantara  ;  the  knights  take  a  vowy  at  their 
admiffion,  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This  refoluti- 
on  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  See  Calatrava,  6'f. 

Peter  d’Alva  and  Aftorga,  has  publifhed  forty-eight  huge 
volumes  in  folio,  on  the  myfteriesof  the  conception. 

Religious  of  the  order  ^Conception,  fee  The  a  tins. 

CON  CERT,  or  Con  c  erto,  a  number,  or  company  of  mu- 
ficians  playing,  or  finging  the  fame  fong,  or  piece  of  mufic 
together.  See  Music. 

The  word  concert  may  be  applied  where  the  mufic  is  only 
melody,  i.  e.  the  performers  are  all  either  in  unifon,  or  only 
at  the  interval  of  anodtave  ;  but  it  is  more  properly,  as  well 
as  more  ufually  underftood  of  harmony,  or  where  the  mufic 
confifts  of  divers  parts  ;  as  bafs,  tenor,  6c.  See  Melody, 
Harmony,  Part,  &c. 

CONCESSI,a  term  much  ufed  in  conveyances,  &V.  its  efFedt 
is  to  create  a  covenant,  as  dedi does  a  warranty.  See  Cove¬ 
nant. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  fomething 
is  granted,  or  allowed  the  adverfary,  either  to  prevent  being 
detained  by  unneceflary  incidents,  or  to  make  fome  advan¬ 
tage  of.  I  will  not  contejl  with  you  the  reality  of  the  contra  £1 ; 
what  I  plead  for  is  relief  againjl  the  injujlice  of  it.  —  True,  Jhe 
is  fair ,  but  ought  Jhe  not  tojhew  her  acknowledgments  to  heaven 
for  the  favour ,  by  making  a  virtuous  ufe  of  her  beauty  ?  See 
Epitrope. 

CON  CH  A*,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  the  fecond,  or  in¬ 
ward  cavity  of  the  auricle,  or  external  ear ;  reaching  to  the 
entrance  of  the  auditory  dudt.  See  Ear,  and  Auric  le. 

#  The  name  has  its  origin  from  a  relemblance  this  cavity  bears 
to  a  fea  Jhell ,  call’d  in  Latin  concha. 

Some  alfo  give  the  fame  name  to  the  firft  cavity  of  the  in¬ 
ward  ear,  which  others  call  the  drum  :  and  others  to  the  vefti- 
bulumof  the  labyrinth,  which  is  the  fecond  cavityof  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear.  See  Tympanum,  and  Vestibulum. 
CONCHOID,  or  Conchilis,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
which  always  approaches  nearer  a  ftrait  line  to  which  it  is 
inclined,  but  never  meets  it.  See  Curve. 
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It  is  defcribed  thus :  Draw  a  right  line  BD,  (Tab.  Analytics^ 
fig.  i.)  and  another  AC,  perpendicular  to  it  in  E  ;  draw  any 
number  of  right  lines,  as  CM,  CM  cutting  BD  in  Qj 
QM— QN=AE=EF  ;  the  curve  wherein  the  points  MM 
are  found,  is  the  conchilis ,  or  concho is  prima  ;  fo  called  by  its 
inventor  Nicomedes.  The  others,  wherein  the  points  NN 
are  found,  is  the  concbois  fecunda  ;  the  right  line  B  D  the  rule , 
the  point  C  the  pole. 

The  inventor  alfo  contrived  an  inftrument,  whereby  the  firft 
toncbois  may  be  defcribed  mechanically :  thus,  in  the  rule  AD, 
(Tab.  Analytics ,  fig.  2.)  is  a  channel  or  groove  cut,  fo  as  a 
irnooth  nail,  firmly  fixed  in  the  moveable  rule  C  B,  in  the 
point  F,  may  Aide  freely  within  it :  into  the  rule  EG  is  fixed 
another  nail  in  K,  for  the  moveable  rule  CB  to  Aide  upon. 

If  then  the  rule  BC  be  fo  moved,  as  that  the  nail  I*  pafles  a- 
long  the  canal  A  D  j  the  flyle,  or  point  in  C,  will  deferibe 
the  firft  conchoid. 


Now  let  AP=x,  (fig.  i.)  A  E— a ;  PE=MR— — x ;  where¬ 
fore,  as  x  increafes,  a — x  or  MR  will  decreafe  ;  and  therefore 
the  curve  continually  approaches  nearer  to  the  rule  B  D. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  right  line  NO  mull 
continually  decreafe  ;  and  therefore,  the  fecond  conchoid ,  alfo, 
muft  continually  approach  nearer  the  rule. 

But  inafmuch  as  between  each  conchoid  and  the  right  line  BD, 
there  will  ftill  be  the  right  line  QM  or  Q_N,  equal  to  A  E  ; 
neither  of  the  conchoids  can  concur  with  the  right  line  B  D  : 
confequently.  Bis  an  afymptote  of  each  conchoid.  See  Asymp¬ 
tote. 

T  here  will  be  other  kinds  of  conchoids  produced,  if  CE  :  CQj  : 
QM  :  AE,  or  indefinitely,  if  CE  m  :  CQ_m  :  :  QM  m  :  AE  111  ; 
wherefore,  if  C  E  —b?  E  A=a,  C  Q==*,  QM  =y  ;  then,  a  b 
■—  xy  :  and  for  infinite  conchoids ,  am  bm=:xmym. 

CONCILIO — hcerelam  coram  rege  &  Concilio.  See 
Querela. 

CONCINNOUS  intervals,  in  mufic.  Difcords  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  concinnous  and  inconcinnous  intervals  :  the  concinnous 
are  luch  as  are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination 
with  concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagreeable 
in  themfelves  ;  but  having  a  good  eft'edl,  as  by  their  oppofition 
they  heighten  the  more  elfential  principles  of  pleafure  ;  or  as 
by  their  mixture  and  combination  with  them,  they  produce  a 
variety  necefi'ary  to  our  being  better  pleafed.  SeeHARMONY. 
The  other  difcords,  that  are  never  ufed  in  mufic,  are  called 
inconcinnous.  See  Discord. 


Syftems  are  alfo  divided  into  concinnous  and  inconcinnous.  A  fy- 
flem  is  faid  to  be  concinnous ,  or  concinnoufiy  divided,  when 
the  parts  thereof,  confidered  as  fimple  intervals,  are  concin¬ 
nous  ;  and  are,  befides,  placed  in  fuch  an  order,  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucceffion  of  founds  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effedh  See  Syst  e  m. 
Where  the  fimple  intervals  are  inconcinnous,  or  ill-difpofed 
between  the  extremes,  the  fyftem  is  faid  to  be  inconcinnous. 

C  O  N  C  L  A  V  E,  an  afiembly,  or  meeting  of  all  the  cardinals 
that  are  at  Rome,  fhut  up  for  the  eledion  of  a  pope.  See 
,  Pope,  Election,  &c. 

The  conclave  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1270,  and  on  this  occa- 
fion  :  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo,  in  1268  ;  the  cardi¬ 
nals  were  two  years  without  being  able  to  agree  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  fuccefl'or  :  in  effed,  things  were  carried  to  fuch  a 
pafs,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  up,  without 
coming  to  any  conclufion  at  all. 

The  inhabitants  of  Viterbo,  then,  being  apprized  of  their  de- 
fign,  by  the  advice  of  Bonaventure,  then  at  Viterbo,  {hut 
the  gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  pon¬ 
tifical  palace  adjoining  to  the  cathedral,  till  they  were  brought 
to  a  better  underftanding. 

Hence  arofe  the  cuftom  which  has  fince  prevailed,  of  {hutting 
up  the  cardinals  inafingle  palace, till  they  have  eleded  the  pope. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  conclave ,  as  related  by  Onuph.Pan- 
vinius,  Ciaconius,  and  Papebroch.  See  Cardinal. 
Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  wherein  the  eledion  of 
the  pope  is  performed  ;  which  is,  now,  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  Va¬ 
tican  ;  tho’  Gregory  X.  and  Clement  V.  appointed  it  fhould 
always  be  held  in  the  place  where  the  laft  pope  fhould  die. 
While  the  affair  is  in  hand,  if  it  be  in  winter,  the  walls  and 
windows  are  all  mured  up,  excepting  a  fingle  pane,  to  give  a 
little  light :  in  fummer  the  windows  are  not  clofed  ;  but  the 
great  door  of  the  hall  is  fecured  with  four  locks,  and  four 
bolts ;  an  apertue  being,  however,  left,  to  fupply  the  impri- 
foned  prelates  with  viduals  through. 

In  the  hall,  which  is  very  ample,  there  are  cells  or  flails 
erected  for  as  many  cardinals  as  are  to  be  prefent  at  the  elec- 
ce^s  being  only  feparated  by  deal  boards. 

I  he  cells  are  marked  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  are  di- 
ributed  to  the  cardinals  by  lot  :  each  cardinal  puts  his  arms 
on  the  cell  that  falls  to  his  fhare. 

After  the  afiembly  has  continued  three  days,  they  are  only  al- 
owe  one  1  ora  meal ;  after  five  days,  only  bread  and  wa- 
v '  iu  rh°Ur  h  r 13  nUle  is  n0t  over-religioufly  regarded. 

hi™,  a„d wS^1’ orfervants  toattend 

pop“  Wdrobe^8’  the  WOrd  mckve  antientl>'  fiSnified  the 


It  is  a  popular  proverb  in  Italy,  chi  ,ntra papa,  eh  cardinal, 
he  who  enters  pope,  comesoutcardinal ;  Vd.  ’h/who  accord¬ 
ing  to  common  report  will  be  elefted  popf,  ordinarily  *  n°  . 


CONLCUSION,  in  logic,  the  laft  part  of  an  argument  * 
or  the  confequence  drawn  from  fomething  either  afiumed  or 
proved  before.  See  Argument,  Proposition, 

The  conclufion  of  an  argument  contains  two  parts :  the  conjeouent 
which  is  the  matter  of  it ;  and  the  confequence,  which  is  its  torn/ 
and  which,  of  a  fimple  abfolute  propolition,  renders  the  conclu- 
fion  relative  to  the  premifes  whence  it  is  drawn.  See  Conse¬ 
quent. 

The  queftion,  and  conclufion ,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  are  the  fame 
ideas,  only  confidered  in  different  views,  or  relations :  in  the 
queftion  they  are  confider’d  as  doubtful ;  in  the  conclufion  as  void 
of  doubt. 

Conclusion,  in  oratory,  confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  or  enumeration ,  and  the pajjions.  See  Rhetoric,  fc. 
The  recapitulation  confifts  in  a  repetition  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
guments.  See  Recapitulation  ;  fee  alfo  Passion. 
Conclusive  ConjunPiions.  See  the  article  Conjunction 
CONCOCTION,  n  medicine,  the  change  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  ftomacb,  &c.  to  become  chyle.  See  Chy- 
LIFICATION. 

This  change  confifts  in  deftroying  the  texture  and  cohefion  of 
the  parts  of  the  food  ;  preparing  part  of  it  for  fome  particular 
fervice  of  the  animal  frame,  and  the  reft  to  be  carried  off  as  ex¬ 
crements,  by  proper  emundlories.  SeeFooD,  Excrement,^. 
The  ancients  gave  the  term  codiion,  or  conception,  to  what  we 
now  ordinarily  call  digefion  ;  from  a  notion  of  the  food’s  being, 
as  it  were,  boiled  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  its  nutritious  juice  ex- 
preffed  by  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  parts.  See  Digestion. 
T’hey  affigned  two  concoctions ,  viz.  one  in  the  ftomach,  and  a 
fecond  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  &c.  which  latter  they  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  admixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 
Thefeveral  cone  options  in  the  body,  with  regard  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
have  been  fince  reduced  to  five ;  chylofis  for  chyle,  chymofis  for 
chyme,  hamatofis  for  blood,  pneumatofs  for  fpirits,  and  Jper- 
matofis  for  feed.  See  Chylosis,  Chymosis,  Hjematosis, 
&c.  fee  alfo  Coction. 

CO  N  C  O  M I  T  A  N  T,  in  theology,  fomething  that  accom¬ 
panies,  or  goes  along  with,  another. 

Concomitant  grace, is  that  whichGod  affords  us  during  the  cour/e 
of  our  actions  to  enable  us  to  perform  them  ;  and  as  the  Romifh 
fchoolmen  fay,  to  render  them  meritorious.  See  Grace. 
Concomitant  grace  differs,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  its  effedl,  from 
preventing  grace  :  the  latter  is  given  us  to  prevent  an  adlion, 
the  former  to  accompany  it. 

According  to  the  Romifh  doctrine,  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift: 
is  under  the  accidents  of  bread,  as  his  body  is  under  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  wine,  by  concomitance. 

Concomitant  Neccjfity.  See  the  article  Necessity. 
CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  conftruc- 
tion,  whereby  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  among  them¬ 
felves,  i.  e.  whereby  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  cafe,  number 
gender,  fgc.  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and  perfon  with 
nouns  and  pronouns.  See  Syntax. 

The  rules  of  concord  are  generally  the  fame  in  all  languages,  as 
being  of  the  nature  of  what  is  in  ufe  almoft  every  where  for 
the  better  diftinguifhing  of  difeourfe. 

Thus,  the  diftindlion  of  the  two  numbers  fingular  and  plural, 
obliges  us  to  make  the  aajedlive  agree  with  the  fubftantive  in 
number  ;  that  is,  to  put  the  one  either  in  this  or  that  number, 
as  the  other  is  :  for  the  fubftantive  being  the  thing  confufed- 
ly,  tho’  diredtly  marked  by  the  adjective  ;  if  the  fubftantive 
word  mark  feveral,  there  are  feveral  fubjecls  of  the  form  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  adjedlive,  and  of  confequence  this  fhould  be  in  the 
plural  ;  as  homines  doPti,  &c.  See  Number. 

Again,-  the  diftinclion  of  mafeuline  and  feminine,  renders  it 
neceftary  to  put  the  fubftantive  and  adjedlive  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree.  See  Degree. 

And  verbs  fhould  have  concord  or  agreement  with  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns  in  number  and  perfon.  See  Person,  Pronoun,  (Ac. 
If  any  thing  occur  apparently  contrary  to  thofe  rules,  it  is  by 
a  figuie,  i.  e.  fomething  is  implied,  or  the  ideas  are  confider¬ 
ed  more  than  the  words  themfelves.  See  Figure. 
Concord,  in  law,  is  the  agreement  between  two  parties  who 
intend  the  levying  a  fine  of  lands  to  one  another,  how  and  in 
what  manner  it  fhall  pafs.  See  Fine. 

Concord  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  upon  any  trefpafs  com¬ 
mitted,  (betwixt  two,  or  more)  and  is  divided  into  concord 
executory ,  and  concord  executed.  See  Accord. 

Plowden  obferves,  that  the  firft  binds  not,  being  imperfect  j 
but  the  latter  is  perfedt,  and  binds  the  party. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  concords  executory  are  perfedt,  and 
bind  no  lefs  than  thofe  executed. 

Con  cord,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  relation  of  two  founds  that  are 
always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in  fucceffion  or 
confonance.  See  Sound. 

If  two  fingle  founds  be  in  fuch  a  relation,  or  have  fuch  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tune,  as  that  being  founded  together,  they  make  a 
mixture,  or  compound  found,  which  affedts  the  ear  with  plea¬ 
fure  ;  that  relation  is  called  concord:  and  whatever  two  founds 
make  an  agreeable  compound  in  confonance,  thofe  fame  will 
always  be  pleafing,  in  fucceffion,  or  will  follow  each  other 
agreeably.  See  Tune. 

The  reverfe  of  a  concord,  is  what  we  call  a  difeord ;  which  is  a 
denomination  of  all  the  relations  or  differences  of  tune  that  have 
*  difpleafing  effect.  See  Discord,  Concord 
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Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  effedl,  the  fame  thing  ;  though! 
cuftom  has  applied  them  differently.  As  concord  expreffes  the 
agreeable  effe<5l  of  two  founds  in  confonance  ;  fo  harmony  ex- 
prefl'es  that  agreement  in  a  greater  number  of  founds  in  confo¬ 
nance  :  add,  that  harmony  always  implies  confonance  ;  but 
concord  is  fometimes  applied  to  fucceffion  ;  though  never  but 
when  the  term  will  make  an  agreeable  confonance:  whence 
it  is  that  Dr.  Holder,  and  fome  other  writers,  ufe  the  word  con¬ 
fonance  for  what  we  call  concord.  See  Consonance. 
Unifonance,  then,  being  the  relation  of  equality  between  the 
tunes  of  two  founds,  alf  unifons  are  concords ,  and  in  the  firft 
degree  :  but  an  interval  being  a  difference  of  tune,  or  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  inequality  between  two  founds,  becomes  a  concord  or 
difeord,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  that  particular  rela- 
lation.  Indeed,  fome  reftrain  concord  to  intervals,  and  make  a 
difference  of  tune  eflential  thereto;  but  that  is  precarious :  and 
Mr  Malcolm  thinks,  that  as  the  word  implies  agreement ,  it  is 
applicable  to  unifon  in  the  firft  degree.  See  Unison. 

It  js  not  eafy  to  affign  the  reafon  or  foundation  of  concordance : 
the  differences  of  tune  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  take  their 
rife  from  the  different  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  fo- 
llorous  body,  i.  e.  of  the  velocity  of  thofe  vibrations  in  their 
recourfes  ;  the  frequenter  thofe  recourfes  are,  the  more  acute 
being  the  tune,  and  vice  verfa.  See  Gravity,  &c. 

But  the  eflential  difference  between  concord  and  difeord  lies 
deeper  :  there  does  not  appear  any  natural  aptitude  in  the  two 
founds  of  a  concord ,  to  determine  it  to  give  us  a  pleaflng  fen- 
fation,  more  than  in  the  two  founds  of  a  difeord  :  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  effedls  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  muft  be  refolved  into 
the  divine  good  pleafure.  See  Sensation. 

We  know  by  experience  what  proportions  and  relations  of  tune 
afford  pleafure,  what  not ;  and  we  know  alfo  how  to  exprefs 
the  differences  of  tune  by  the  proportion  of  numbers ;  we 
know  what  it  is  pleafes  us,  though  we  do  not  know  why  :  we 
know,  v.  gr.  that  the  ratio  of  I  :  2  conftitutes  concord ,  and 
6  :  7  difeord  ;  but  on  what  original  grounds  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable  ideas  are  connected  with  thofe  relations,  and  the 
proper  influence  of  the  one  on  the  other,  is  above  our  reach ! 

By  experience,  we  know  that  the  following  ratios  of  the  lengths 
of  chords  are  all  concord ,  viz.  2:1,  3:2,  4:3,  5:4,  6:5, 
5:3,  8:5;  that  is,  take  any  chord  for  a  fundamental,  which 
fhall  be  reprefented  bythenumber  1,  and  the  following  diviflons 

I  q  a  r  o  r 

thereof  will  be  all  concord  with  the  whole,  viz. - — - - - — 

2- 3- 4- 5-6.5- 8- 

So  that  the  diftinguifhing  character  between  concords  and  dif- 
cords,  muft  be  looked  for  in  thefe  numbers,  exprefling  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  found  ;  not  abftradledly,  and  in  themfelves,  but  as 
exprefling  the  number  of  vibrations. 

Now,  unifons  are  in  the  firft  degree  of  concord ,  or  have  the 
moft  perfect  likenefs  or  agreement  in  tune  ;  and  therefore  have 
fomething  in  them  accefl'ory  to  that  agreement  which  is  found, 
lefs  or  more,  in  every  concord :  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
nearer  two  founds  come  to  an  equality  of  tune,  the  more  a- 
greement  they  have ;  therefore,  it  is  not  in  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  the  numbers  that  this  agreement  lies. 

Further,  if  we  conflder  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  any 
given  time  by  two  chords  of  equal  tune  ;  on  the  principle  laid 
down,  they  are  equal :  and  therefore,  the  vibrations  of  the  two 
chords  coincide,  or  commence  together  as  frequently  as  pof- 
fible ,  i.  e.  they  coincide  at  every  vibration  ;  in  the  frequency 
of  which  coincidence,  or  united  mixture  of  the  motions  of 
the  two  chords,  and  of  the  undulations  of  the  air  occafioned 
thereby,  it  is,  that  the  difference  of  concord  and  difeord  muft 
be  fought. 

Now,  the  nearer  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  approach  to  a 
coincidence  as  frequent  as  poflible,  the  nearer  they  fhould  ap¬ 
proach  that  condition,  and  confequently  the  agreement,  of 
unifons  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  experience. 

For  if  we  take  the  natural  feries  i}  2,  3,  4j  5>  and  com¬ 
pare  each  number  to  the  next,  as  exprefling  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  fame  time  of  two  chords,  whofe  lengths  are 
reciprocally  as  thofe  numbers  ;  the  rule  will  be  found  exadt,  tor 
1  :  2  is  beft,  then  2:3;  after  6  the  confonance  is  unfufter- 
able  ;  the  coincidences  being  too  rare  :  though  there  are  other 
ratios  that  are  agreeable,  betides  thofe  found  in  that  continued 
order,  viz.  3  :  5,  and  5  :  8,  which,  with  the  preceding  five, 
are  all  the  concording  intervals  within,  or  lefs  than  an  oeftave, 
or  1  :  2 ;  that  is,  whofe  acuteft  term  is  greater  than  half  the 
fundamental. 

On  this  principle,  3  :  5  will  be  preferable  to  4  :  5  ;  becaufe  be¬ 
ing  equal  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  acuter  term,  there 
is  an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  fundamental  in  the  ratio  3  :  5, 
where  the  coincidence  is  made  at  every  third  vibration  of  the 
fundamental,  and  every  fifth  of  the  acute  teim  :  fo  alfo  the  ra¬ 
tio  5  :  8  is  lefs  perfedl  than  5:6;  becaufe,  though  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  each  fundamental  that  go  to  one  coincidence  are  equal ; 
yet  in  the  ratio  5  :  6,  the  coincidence  is  at  every  fixth  of  the 
acute  term,  and  only  at  every  eighth  in  the  other  cafe. 

Thus,  we  have  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  preference  of  concords , 
from  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations :  agreeable  to  which 
rule,  they  are  difpofed  into  the  order  of  the  following  table  ; 
to  which  the  names  of  the  concords  in  pra&ice,  the  ratio  of 
their  vibrations,  the  lengths  of  the  chords,  and  the  number 
of  coincidences  in  the  fame,  are  expre-fted. 
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Ratios,  or  vibrations.  fCoincid. 


G 'rave  Acute 

• 

Term.  'Term. 

Unifon - —  1 

1 

O Clave,  8ve - 2 

1 

60 

Fifth,  5  th  3 

2 

3° 

Fourth,  4th - - - 4 

3 

20 

Sixth,  gr. - 5 

3 

20 

Third,  gr. — . - 5 

4 

15 

Third,  leffer  - - 6 

5 

12 

Sixth,  leffer— - -  8 

5 

12 

Grave  Acute 

Lengths. 

Though  this  order  be  fettled  by  reafon,  yet  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  ear.  On  this  bottom,  concords  muftftill  be  the  more  perfedh, 
as  they  have  the  greateft  number  of  coincidences,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  both  chords  ;  and  where  the  co¬ 
incidences  are  equal,  the  preference  will  fall  on  that  interval, 
whofe  acuteft  term  has  feweft  vibrations  to  each  coincidence  : 
which  rule,  however,  is  in  fome  cafes  contrary  to  experience ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  rule  yet  difeovered. 

F.  Merfcnne,  indeed,  after  Kircher,  gives  us  another  ftandard 
for  fettling  tjie  comparative  perfection  of  intervals  with  regard 
to  the  agreement  of  their  extremes  in  tune  :  and  it  is  this. 

The  perception  of  concordance,  fay  they,  is  nothing  but  the 
comparing  of  two  or  more  different  motions  which  in  the  fame 
time  affedl  the  auditory  nerve  :  now  we  cannot  make  a  certain 
judgment  of  any  confonance,  till  the  air  be  as  oft  ftruck  in  the 
fame  time  by  two  chords,  as  there  are  units  in  each  member 
exprefling  the  ratio  of  that  concord ,  v.  gr.  we  cannot  perceive  a 
fifth,  till  two  vibrations  of  the  one  chord,  and  three  of  the  o- 
ther  are  accomplifhed  together  ;  which  chords  are  in  length  as 
3  to  2 :  the  rule  then  is,  that  thofe  concords  are  the  moft  limple 
and  agreeable,  which  are  generated  in  the  leaft  time  ;  and 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  compound  and  harfh,  which 
are  generated  in  the  longeft  time. 

For  inftance,  let  1,  2,  3,  be  the  lengths  of  3  chords  1  :  2  is  an 
odlave  52:3a  fifth  ;  and  1  :  3  an  oflave  and  fifth  compounded, 
or  a  twelfth.  The  vibrationsof chords  being  reciprocally  as  their 
lengths,  thechord  2  will  vibrate  once,  while  the  chord  1  vibrates 
twice,  and  then  exifts  an  odlave  ;  but  the  twelfth  does  not  yet 
exift,  becaufe  thechord  3  has  not  vibrated  once,  nor  the  chord  I 
thrice,  which  is  necefiary  to  form  a  twelfth. 

Again,  for  generating  a  fifth,  the  chord  2  muft  vibrate  thrice, 
and  the  chord  3  twice  ;  in  which  time,  the  chord  1  will  have 
vibrated  6  times ;  and  thus  the  odlave  will  be  thrice  produced, 
while  the  twelfth  is  only  produced  twice;  thechord  2  unitingits 
vibrations  fooner  with  the  chord  1,  than  with  the  chord  3 ;  and 
they  being  fooner  confonant  than  the  chord  1  or  2  with  that  3. 
Whence,  that  author  obferves,  many  of  the  myfteries  of  har¬ 
mony,  relating  to  the  performance  of  harmonious  intervals 
and  their  fucceffion,  are  eafily  deduced. 

But  this  rule,  upon  examining  it  by  other  inftances,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  has  fhewn  defective,  as  it  does  not  anfwer  in  all  pofitions 
of  the  intervals  with  refpedt  to  each  other  ;  but  a  certain  order, 
wherein  they  are  to  be  taken,  being  required  :  and  there  being 
no  rule,  with  refpedl  to  the  order,  that  will  make  this  ftandard 
anfwer  to  experience  in  every  cafe  :  fo  that  at  laft  we  are  left 
to  determine  the  degrees  of  concord  by  experience  and  the  ear. 
Not  but  that  the  degrees  of  concord  depend  much  on  the  more 
or  lefs  frequent  uniting  the  vibrations,  and  the  ear’s  being 
more  or  lefs  uniformly  moved,  as  above  ;  for  that  this  mix¬ 
ture  or  union  of  motion,  is  the  true  principle,  or,  at  leaft, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  concord ,  is  evident:  but  becaufe  there 
feems  to  be  fomething  further  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
motions,  necefiary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  fix  a  catholic 
rule  for  determining  all  the  degrees  of  concord ,  agreeable  to 
fenfe  and  experience. 

The  refultof  the  whole  dodlrine  is  fummed  up  in  this  definition. 
—  Concord  is  the  refult  of  a  frequent  union,  or  coincidence  of 
the  vibrations  of  two  fonorous  bodies,  and,  by  confequence, 
of  the  undulating  motions  of  the  air,  which,  being  caufed  by 
thefe  vibrations,  are  like  and  proportionable  to  them  ;  which 
coincidence,  the  more  frequent  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  of  both  bodies,  performed  in  the  fame  time, 
c ceteris  paribus ,  the  more  perfedl  is  that  concord :  till  the  rarity 
of  the  coincidence,  in  refpecl  ol  one  or  both  the  motions, 
commence  difeord.  See  fame  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
founds  accounted  for  frotn  this  theory,  under  the  word  Unison  ; 
fee  alfo  Interval,  tfc. 

M.  Carre,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  lays 
down  a  new  general  propofition,  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  cylinders  are  to  have,  in  order  to  form  the  concords  orcon- 
fonances  of  mufic.  And  it  is  this— that  the  folid  cylinders, 
whofe  founds  yield  thofe  concords ,  are  in  a  triplicate  and  inverfe 
ratio  of  that  of  the  numbers  which  exprefs  the  fame  concords. 
Suppofe,  e.  gr.  two  cylinders,  the  diameters  of  whofe  bafes  and 
lengths,  are  as  3  to  2 ;  it  is  evident  their  folidities  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  27  to  S,  which  is  the  triplicate  ratio  of  3  to  2  :  we  fay 
then,  that  the  founds  ot  thofe  two  cylinders  will  produce  a  fifth, 
which  is  expreiled  by  thofe  numbers  ;  and  that  the  biggeft  and 
longeft  will  yield  the  grave  found,  and  thelfnalleft  the  acute  one. 
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— And  the  like  of  all  others. 

Acuteness.  _  _  . 

Concords  are  divided  into  fimple,  or  original,  and  compounc  . 

A  fimple ,  or  original  concord ,  is  that  whole  extremes  aic  at  a 
diftance  lefs  than  the  fum  of  any  two  other  concords. 

On  the  contrary,  a  compound  concord  is  equal  to  two  or  more 
concords. 

Other  mufical  writers  ftate  the  divifion  thus:  an  octave  i  .  2 
and  all  the  inferior  concords  above  exprefled,  are  all  limpid  and 
original  concords:  and  all  greater  than  an  oftave,  are  called 
compound  concords ;  as  being  compofed  of,  and  equal  to  the 
fum  of  one  or  more  octaves,  and  fome  Tingle  concord  lefs  than 
an  oftave  ;  and  are  ufually,  in  praftice,  denominated  from 
that  fimple  concord. 

As  to  the  compaction  and  relations  of  the  original  concords ,  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  them  the  rules  of  the  addition  and  fubtraftion  of 
intervals,  they  will  be  divided  into  fimple  and  compound ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  and  more  general  notion  ;  as  in  the  fol¬ 


lowing  table. 


Simple  Concords. 

Compound  Concords. 

5  :  6 
4  :  5 
3  :  4 

a  3d  left, 
a  3d  gr. 
a  4th. 

cth  f  3d  g.  and  3d  1. 
6th  I.)  4th  3dl. 

6th  g.  (  4th  3d  g. 

f  5  th  4th  or 
8ve.  com-  J  6thg.  3dl. 
pofed  of|  or  3d  g. 

(.3d  1.  4th. 


The  oftave  is  not  only  the  firft  concord  in  point  of  perfection, 
the  agreement  of  whofe  extremes  is  greateft,  and  the  nearell 
to  unifon  ;  infomuch  that  when  founded  together,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  perceive  two  different  founds  ;  but  it  is  alfo  the 
greateft  interval  of  the  feven  original  concords  ;  and  as  fuch, 
contains  all  the  lefler,  which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from  it, 
as  they  arife  more  or  lefs  direftly  out  of  it;  and  which  de- 
creafe  gradually,  from  the  oftave  to  the  lefler  fixth,  which 
has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  concord.  See  Octave. 

What  is  very  remaakable,  is  the  manner  wherein  thefe  lefler 
concords  are  found  in  the  oftave,  which  fhews  their  mutual  de¬ 
pendencies. 

For,  by  taking  both  an  harmonical  and  arithmetical  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  the  oftave,  and  then  both  an  harmo¬ 
nical  and  arithmetical  mean  betwixt  each  extreme,  and  the 
moft  diftant  of  the  two  means  laft  found  ;  viz.  betwixt  the 
lefler  extreme  and  the  firft  arithmetical  mean,  and  betwixt 
the  greater  extreme  and  the  firft  harmonical  mean ;  we  have 
all  the  lefler  concords. 

Thus,  if  betwixt  360  and  180  the  extremes  of  oftave,  we 
take  an  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  270  ;  and  an  harmonical 
mean  is  240 :  then,  betwixt  360  the  greateft  extreme,  and 
240  the  harmonical  mean,  take  an  arithmetical  mean,  it  is 
300 ;  and  an  harmonical  mean,  is  288.  Again,  betwixt 
180  the  lefler  extreme  of  the  oftave,  and  270  the  firft  arith¬ 
metical  mean,  it  is  225,  and  an  harmonical  one  216. 

Thus  have  we  a  feries  of  all  the  concords ,  both  afcending  to¬ 
wards  acutenefs  from  a  common  fundamental,  360  ;  and  de- 
fcending  towards  gravity  from  a  common  acute  term,  180  : 
which  feries  has  this  property,  that  taking  the  two  extremes, 
and  any  other  two  at  equal  diftances,  the  four  will  be  in  geo¬ 
metrical  proportion. 

The  oftave,  by  immediate  divifion,  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  the  fifth,  again,  by  immediate  divifion, 
produces  the  two  thirds  ;  the  two  thirds  are  therefore  found 
by  divifion,  though  not  by  immediate  divifion  :  and  the  fame 
is  true  of  the  two  fixths.  Thus  do  all  the  original  concords 
arife  out  of  the  divifion  of  the  oftave  ;  the  fifths  and  fourths 
immediately  and  direftly,  the  thirds  and  fixths  mediately. 
From  the  perfection  of  the  oftave  arifes  this  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty,  that  it  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  and  yet  ftill  per- 
fevere  a  concord ,  i.  e.  the  fum  of  two  or  more  oftaves  are  con¬ 
cord  ;  though  the  more  compound  will  be  gradually  lefs  agree¬ 
able  :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  any  other  concord  lefs  than  oftave  ; 
the  doubles,  CSV.  whereof,  are  all  difcords. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one  extreme  of  the  oftave 
is  concord  to  the  other  alfo  :  and  if  we  add  any  other  fimple 
concord  to  an  oftave,  it  agrees  to  both  its  extremes  ;  to  the 
neareft  extreme  it  is  a  fimple  concord ,  and  to  the  fartheft  a 
compound  one. 

Another  thing  obfervable  in  this  fyftem  of  concords ,  is,  that 
the  greateft  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamental  cannot 
exceed  five  ;  or  that  there  is  no  concord  where  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  makes  more  than  five  vibrations,  to  one  coincidence  with 
the  acute  term.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  progrefs  of  the 
concords  may  be  carried  on  to  greater  degrees  of  compofi- 
tion,  even  in  infinitum  ;  but  the  more  compound,  the  lefs 
agreeable. 

So  a  Angle  oftave  is  better  than  a  double  one,  and  that  than 
a  triple  one;  and  io  of  fifths,  and  other  concords.  Three  or 
four  oftaves  is  the  greateft  length  we  go  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  .  the  old  fcales  went  but  To  two ;  no  voice  or  in- 
ftrument  will  well  go  above  four.  See  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  CSV. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  index  to  the  bible, 
wherein,  all  tne  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  infpired 
writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically ;  and  the  various  places 
where  they  occur  referred  to  ;  to  affift  in  finding  out  paftages, 
and  comparing  the  feveral  fignifications  of  the  lame  word? 


C  fervat. 
omnia  | 


Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Charo  is  faid  to  have  employed  coo 
monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin  concordance  ■  be 
fide  which,  we  have  feveral  Qther  concordances  in  the  fame  lan 
guage  ;  one,  in  particular,,  called  the  concordance  ^England 
compiled  by  J.  Darlington  of  the  order  of  predicants;  ano¬ 
ther  more  accurate  one,  by  the  jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  Hebrew  concor¬ 
dance ,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1523  ;  containing  all  the  He¬ 
brew  roots  branched  into  their  various  fignifications,  and  un¬ 
der  each  fignification  all  the  places  in  fcripture  wherein  it  oc¬ 
curs  :  but  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that 
of  Buxtorf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1632. 

I  he  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  new  teftament :  in¬ 
deed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher’s  on  the  old ;  but  this  is 
rather  a  concordantial  dictionary  than  a  concordance ;  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  an  alphabetical  order;  and 
underneath,  all  the  interpretations  or  fenfes  the  feventy  give 
them  ;  and  in  each  interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they 
occur  in  that  verfion. 

Calafius,  an  Italian  cordelier,  has  given  us  concordances  of  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  columns  ;  the  firft,  which 
is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mordecai,  word  for  word,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other 
column  is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  paflage  of  fcripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai  :  this  interpretation  is  Calafius’s  own  ; 
but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the  feventy  and  the  vulgate, 
when  different  from  his.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

CONCORDANT  verfes,  fuch  as  have  feveral  words  in 
common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  con¬ 
vey  an  oppofite,  at  le aft,  a  different  meaning.  Such  are  thofe, 
t  Cam's  }  ■  r ,  5  venatur  ]  c . 

Et\L«puAm  filva\mtrmA  & 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  a  covenant,  or  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  fome  beneficiary  matter,  as  a  refignation, 
permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  fefT.  vi.  de  reform,  cap.  4.  fpeaking  of 
concordats  made  without  the  authority  and  approbation  of  the 
pope,  calls  them  concordias  qua:  tantum  fuos  obligant  authores , 
non  fucceffores.  And  the  congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have 
explained  this  decree,  declares,  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  va¬ 
lid  fo  as  to  bind  fucceflors,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the  French,  for  an 
agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in  15 16,  between  pope  Leo  I. 
and  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  regulating  the  manner  of  nomi¬ 
nating  to  benefices.  See  Nomination,  and  Benefice. 
The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  which 
had  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  pragmatic  fanftion 
foftened  and  reformed.  See  Pragmatic. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat ,  made  between  pope  Nicho¬ 
las  V.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  and  the  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters. 
CONCOURSE,  or  Concurrence,  the  reciprocal  aftion 
of  divers  perfons,  or  things,  co-operating  toward  the  fame 
efFeft,  or  end. 

Divines  generally  hold,  that  the  actions  and  operations  of  all 
creatures  are  continually  dependent  on  the  immediate  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  divine  mind  :  for  fecond  caufes  to  aft,  or  produce 
effefts,  God  himfelf  muff:  concur ,  and  by  his  influence  give 
them  the  efficacy  they  themfelves  are  deftitute  of :  if  they°did 
not  need  the  immediate  concurrence  of  God  to  make  them  aft 
they  would  have  a  fort  of  independency,  which  muff  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  immediate  creator  to  fuppofe.  See  Cause. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  concurrence,  viz.  me¬ 
diate,  which  confifts  in  giving  a  power  or  faculty  to^uft  ;  and 
immediate,  which  is  a  cotemporary  influence  of  one  caufe  along 
with  another,  to  produce  an  effeft :  —Thus,  the  grandfather 
concurs  mediately  to  the  produftion  of  a  grandfon,  as  he  (fives 
the  power  of  generating  to  the  father  :  but  the  father  concurs 
immediately  with  the  mother  to  the  production  of  the  fame 
child. 

Now  it  is  allowed  that  God  concurs  mediately  with  all  his  crea¬ 
tures,  to  enable  them  to  aft  :  but  whether  this  be  fufficient, 
or  whether  it  be  farther  required  that  he  concur  with  them  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  new  influence,  for  the  produftion  of  every  aft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  father  concurs  with  the  mother  to¬ 
wards  producing  the  child,  is  controverted. — The  generality 
of  fcholaftic  writers  are  for  the  affirmative;  Durandus  and  his 
followers  maintain  the  negative. 

Point  of  Concourse.  See  the  article  Focus. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool  philofbphy,  an  affemblage,  or 
compound.  See  Compound. 

Pbyfical  Concrete,  or  a  Concr ete  body,  may  denote  any 
mixed  body,  or  body  compofed  of  different  principles  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  all  fenfible  bodies  whatever,  as  all  bodies  arife  from  a 
coalition  of  divers  elements,  or  at  leaft  of  divers  principles, 
matter  and  form.  See  Body,  Element,  and  Principle. 
But,  in  ftriftnefs/0«cn?L?  is  only  ufed  for  thofe  compounds  where¬ 
in  the  ingredients  ftill  retain  their  diftinft  natures, nor  arc  whol¬ 
ly  converted  into  any  new  common  nature.  See  Mixt. 
Authors  diftinguifh  natural  concretes  and  artificial  ones :  anti¬ 
mony  is  a  natural  concrete ,  and  foap  a  fattitious  concrete. 

Logical  Concrete,  or  a  Concrete  word,  called  alfo  paro- 
nymum ,  is  that  which  has  a  compound  fignification,  as  denoting 

both 
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both  the  fubjetSl,  and  fome  quality  or  accident  of  the  fubjeft 
which  gives  it  its  denomination. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are,  man,  learned ,  white  :  for  man  fignifies  as  much 
as  having  human  nature ;  learned ,  as  much  as  having  learning ,  &c. 
Hence,  the  word  concrete  is  chiefly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  union 
of  qualities  or  quantities  with  the  bodies  or  fubjedls,  without 
any  feparation  even  in  idea. 

The  oppofite  term,  whereby  things  are  feparated  in  thought, 
is  ahjlradl.  See  Abstract. 

Concrete  properly  fignifies  a  fubjedl  accompanied  with  its  form 
or  quality;  as  pious.,  bard ,  white:  abfrati ,  on  the  contrary, 
exprefles  the  form  and  quality  without  the  fubjedf,  as  piety , 
hardnefs ,  zuhitenefs.  See  Abstraction. 

Concrete  numbei  s,  are  thofe  which  are  applied  to  exprefs  or 
denote  any  particular  fubjedt ;  as  two  men,  three  pounds, 
two  thirds  of  a  fhilling,  &c.  See  Number. 

Whereas,  if  nothing  be  connected  with  a  number,  it  is  taken 
abftradtedly  or  univerfally  ;  thus,  three  fignifies  only  an  ag- 
gregate  of  three  units  ;  let  thofe  units  be  men,  pounds,  or 
what  you  pleafe. 

CONCRET  IO  N,  the  adt  whereby  foft  bodies  are  rendered 
hard  .  01,  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  or 
foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  confiftence. 

The  word  is  ufed  indifferently  for  induration,  condcnfation ,  con¬ 
gelation ,  and  coagulation.  See  Indurating,  Condensa¬ 
tion,  Coagulation,  &c. 

Concr  etion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  coalition  of  feveral  little  par¬ 
ticles  into  a  fenfible  mafs,  called  a  concrete  ;  by  virtue  of  which 
union,  the  body  acquires  this  or  that  figure,  and  thefe,  or  them 
properties.  See  Concrete. 

CONCUBINAGE,  fometimes  exprefles  a  criminal,  or 
prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  comprehends  adultery,  incejl ,  and  fimple  fornication.  See 
Adultery,  Incest,  and  Fornication. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for  a  man’s 
and  a  woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  the  way  of  marriage; 
without  having  pafled  the  ceremony  thereof.  See  Concu¬ 
bine. 

Concubinage  was  antiently  tolerated  :  the  Roman  law  calls  it 
an  allowed  cuftom,  licita  confuetudo.  When  this  expreflion  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  it  figni¬ 
fies  what  we  now  call  a  marriage  in  confcience. 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  Heathen  emperors,  was  that  between 
perfons  not  capable  of  contradfing  marriage  together  :  nor  did 
they  even  refufe  to  let  inheritances  defcend  to  children  fprung 
from  fuch  a  tolerated  cohabitance. 

Concubinage  between  fuch  perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of 
marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  feveral  privileges  ;  but  then 
this  concubinage  was  confined  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and  was  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation,  as  marriage  itfelf. 

Hottoman  obferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  con¬ 
cubinage  long  before  Julius  Csefar  made  that  law  whereby  e- 
very  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafed. 
The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,  allowed  every  man 
two.  See  Marriage. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed  with  lefs 
folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ;  or  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the  hufband  does 
not  convey  his  rank,  or  quality. 

Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  efpoufe, 
under  the  title  of  concubines ,  certain  perfons,  fuch  as  were  e- 
fteemed  unequal  to  them,  on  account  of  the  want  of  fome  qua¬ 
lities  requifite  to  fuftain  the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds, 
that  though  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dig¬ 
nity  and  to  civil  effedts  ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  mifrefs  among  us. 

The  commerce  was  effeemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wife. 
See  Concubine. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  Hill  in  ufe  in  fome  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a  half-marriage ,  morgengabic 
marriage ,  or  marriage  with  the  left  hand  ;  alluding  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  being  contradled,  viz.  by  the  man’s  giving  the  wo¬ 
man  his  left  hand  inftead  of  the  right.  See  Marriage. 
This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  folemnity  :  the  par¬ 
ties  are  both  bound  for  ever  ;  though  the  woman  be  thus  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  common  rights  of  a  wife,  for  want  of  quali¬ 
ty  or  fortune. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to  cohabit 
with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  character  of  a  wife, 
without  being  authorized  thereto  by  a  legal  marriage.  See 
Concubinage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitimate,  and  only  wife, 
diffinguifhed  by  no  other  circumftance,  but  a  difpaxity  of 
birth  or  condition,  between  her  and  the  hufband. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather  from  feveral  paflages 
in  the  epiftles  of  the  popes,  that  they.anciently  allowed  of  fuch 
concubines.  The  feventcenth  canon  of  the  firft  council  of  To¬ 
ledo,  declares,  that  he  who  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concu¬ 
bine,  is  excommunicated  ;  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved  him  as 
wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under  the  title  of  concu¬ 
bine,  hefhould  not  be  rejected  from  communion :  which  {hews! 
that  there  were  legitimate  wives  under  the  title  of  concubines. 


In  eft'ccl,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  marl  to  efpoufe 
whom  he  pleafed  ;  there  was  required  a  kind  of  parity,  or 
proportion  between  the  conditions  of  the  contracting  parties: 
but  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  who  could  not  be  efpouftd 
as  a  wife,  might  be  kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed 
of  it,  provided  he  had  no  other  wife. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either  legitimate 
or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were  capable  only  of 
donations.  See  Bastard. 

They  were  deemed  to  retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  3 
and  were  on  this  ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effedts 
of  the  father. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of  wives,  and 
that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  ;  fome  being  fubaU 
tern  to  the  principal  wife  ;  which  were  what  we  call  concu¬ 
bines,  or  half-wives. 

The  Romans  prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines ,  and  only  had 
regard  to  the  children  ifiuing  from  a  fingle  concubine,  becaufe 
fhe  might  become  a  legitimate  wife.  Solomon  had  700  wivesj 
and  300  concubines  :  the  emperor  of  China  has  fometimes  two 
or  three  thoufand  concubines  in  his  palace.  Curtius  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines , 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  among  divines,  an  irregular  defire, 
appetite,  or  luff  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in  human  na¬ 
ture  ever  fince  the  fall. 

F.  Malebranche  defines  concupifcence ,  to  be  a  natural  effort^ 
which  the  traces  or  impreffions  of  the  brain  make  on  the  mind, 
to  attach  it  to  fenfible  things.  The  dominion  or  prevalency 
of  concupifcence,  according  to  him,  is  what  we  call  original  fin. 
See  Original  fin. 

The  origin  of  concupifcence  he  aferibes  to  thofe  impreffions  made 
on  the  brain  of  our  firff  parents  at  their  fall ;  which  are  ftill 
tranfmitted  and  continued  on  thofe  of  their  children  :  for  as 
animals  produce  their  like,  and  with  like  traces  in  the  brain  ; 
(whence  the  fame  fympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  fame  kind  j 
and  whence  the  fame  conduct  on  the  fame  occafions  :)  fo  our 
firft  parents,  after  their  fall,  received  fuch  deep  traces  in  the 
brain,  by  theimpreflion  of  fenfible  objects,  that  they  might  well 
be  fuppofed  to  communicate  them  to  their  children. 

The  lchoolmen  ufe  the  term  cohcupificible  appetite ,  for  the  de¬ 
fire  we  have  of  enjoying  any  good  ;  in  oppofition  to  irafeibk 
appetite ,  whereby  we  efehew  what  is  evil.  See  Appetite. 
CONCURRENCE.  See  the  article  Concourse. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  to 
guide  or  conduct  a  fhip  in  her  right  courfe.  See  Course, 

He  that  conds  her.  Hands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  helm  how  to 
fleer.  See  Steering. 

If  the  fhip  go  before  the  wind,  or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt 
the  fheats,  the  word  is  either  fiarboard,  or  port  the  helm  ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  conder  would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or 
left  fide  of  the  fhip,  upon  which  the  fhip  always  goes  the  con¬ 
trary  way. 

If  he  fays,  helm  a  mid-fhip ,  he  would  have  the  fcip  go  right 
before  the  wind,  or  diredtly  between  her  two  fheats. 

If  the  fhip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a  quarter  wind,  the  word  is,‘ 
aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall  not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch 
the  zvind,  have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch :  all  which  expreflions 
are  of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman  fhould 
keep  the  fhip  near  the  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more 
before  the  wind,  the  word  is,  eafe  the  helm ,  no  near ,  bear  up. 

If  he  cries  feady ,  it  means,  keep  her  from  going  in  and  out, 
or  making  yaws,  (as  they  call  it)  howfoever  fhe  fails,  whether 
large  or  before  a  wind  :  and  when  he  would  have  her  go  juft 
as  fhe  does,  he  cries,  keep  her  thus,  thus ,  &c. 
CONDEMNATION,  the  act  of  pafling,  or  pronouncing 
fentence,  or  giving  judgment  againft  a  man ;  whereby  he  is  fub- 
jected  to  fome  penalty  or  punifhment;  either  in  refpedt  of  for¬ 
tune,  reputation,  or  life.  SeeSfiNTENCE,and  Punishment. 

Condemnation  to  the  galleys.  See  Galley. 

CONDENSATION,  the  adt  whereby  a  body  is  rendered 
more  denfe,  compadt,  and  heavy.  See  Density,  OV, 
Condcnfation  confifts  in  bringing  the  parts  clofer  to  each  other 
and  increafing  their  contadl ;  in  oppofition  to  rarefaction ; 
which  renders  the  body  lighter  and  loofer,  by  fetting  the  parts 
further  afunder,  and  diminifhing  their  contact,  andofeonfe- 
quence  their  cohefion.  See  Rarefaction. 

Wolftus,  and  fome  of  the  more  accurate  writers,  reftrain  the 
ufe  of  the  word  condcnfation  to  thea&ion  of  cold  :  what  is  done 
by  external  application,  they  call  compreffwn.  See  Compres- 


Air  eaffly  condenfes,  either  by  cold,  or  by  art :  water  conceal 
but  never  condenjes  ;  can  never  be  brought  into  a  lefs  fpace  bi 
will  penetrate  the  m oft  folid  body,  even  gold,  rather  than  In 
of  its  bulk.  See  Water.-A  fyrup  tmdafi,  in  ebullition 
It  was  found,  in  the  obfervatory  of  France,  during  the  great  co 
of  the  year  1670,  that  the  hardeft  bodies,  even  metais,  glai 
and  marble  itfelf,  were  fenfibly  condenfed  by  the  cold,  and  b 
came  much  harfher,  and  more  brittle  than  before  •  till  tin 
former  ftate  was  retrieved  by  the  enfuing  thaw.  See  Frost 
Water  alone  feems  to  expand  by  cold  ;  inafmuch  as  when  co 
gealed,  the  ice  takes  up  more  fpace  than  the  water  before.  E 
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this  muft  be  rather  owing  to  the  intromiflion  of  fome  foieign 
matter ;  as  the  nitrous  particles  of  the  ambient  air,  than  to  any 
proper  rarefaction  of  the  water  by  the  cold.  See  Cold,  and 
Freezing. 

The  Cartefians,  indeed,  taking  it  for  granted  there  is  no  va¬ 
cuum,  deny  any  fuch  thing  as  proper  condenfation ,  or  rarefac¬ 
tion.  According  to  them,  when  a  body  takes  up  more  (puce 
than  it  did  before,  its  parts  are  diltended  by  the  intrufion  of 
a  fubtile  matter  through  its  pores  :  and  when  its  bulk,  again, 
is  reduced  into  lefs  (pace,  this  is  owing  to  the  extrufion  or 
egrefs  of  that  matter  through  the  fame  pores  ;  by  virtue  where¬ 
of,  the  parts  of  the  body,  though  not  the  parts  of  matter,  come 
nearer  each  other. 

For  as  extenfion  and  matter,  according  to  them,  are  the  fame 
thing  ;  a  body  can  never  take  up  more  or  lefs  place,  any  other- 
wife  than  by  the  acceffion  or  diminution  of  matter :  and  thus 
they  conclude  there  is  no  vacuum.  See  Essence,  &c. 
Now,  that,  in  the  rarefadions  of  grofs  bodies,  their  parts  are 
diftended  by  the  acceffion  of  air,  is  frequently  manifeft  ;  but 
this  does  not  follow  from  the  plenitude  of  the  world,  but  from 
the  fluid  and  elaftic  nature  of  air  ;  or  from  its  gravity  and 
preflure.  See  Matter,  Vacuum,  &c. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  condenfation ,  without  the  lofs  of 
any  matter,  is  evident  from  Galileo's  experiment :  acock,  be¬ 
ing  with  a  female  fcrew  fitted  to  a  hollow  brafs  ball,  or  cylin¬ 
der,  fo  as  a  fyringe,  by  means  of  a  male  fcrew,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it ;  by  working  the  fyringe,  the  air  will  be  forced 
into  the  ball,  and  turning  the  cock,  will  be  retained  ;  info- 
much,  that  upon  examining  the  veflel  by  the  balance,  its  weight 
will  be  found  increafed.  If  the  cock  be  returned,  the  air  will 
burft  out  with  violence,  and  the  ball  fink  to  its  former  weight.  1 
See  Air. 

From  the  experiment  it  follows,  i°.  That  air  may  be  croud- 
ed  into  a  lefs  volume  and  bulk  than  it  ordinarily  takes  up,  and 
is  therefore  compreffible. — For  the  quantity  of  its  comprellion , 
fee  Compression. 

2°.  That  from  the  recovery  of  its  weight,  juft  fo  much  air  is 
expelled  as  was  injeded ;  and  that,  therefore,  comprefled  air  re¬ 
turns  to  its  primitive  expanfion,  if  the  compreffing  force  be  re¬ 
moved;  and  has  therefore  an  elaftic  force.  See  El  asticity. 
3°.  That  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  compreflion,  if,  upon  opening  the 
orifice  of  a  veflel,  any  portion  of  air  be  obferved  to  fly  out. 

4°.  That  fince  the  weight  of  the  veflel  is  increafed  by  injecting 
air ;  the  aerial  mals  muft  have  a  nifus  downwards,  in  lines  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  and  is  therefore  heavy,  and  prefles 
fubjed  bodies  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  according 
to  the  conditions  of  gravity.  See  Gravity. 

Condenfed  air,  has  effects  juft  oppofite  to  thofe  of  rarefied  air  ; 
birds,  &c.  appear  brifker  and  more  lively  therein  than  in  the 
common  air,  fife.  See  Vacuum,  Rarefaction,  &c. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatick  engine,  whereby  an  unufual 
quantity  of  air  may  be  crouded  into  a  given  fpace.  See  Air. 
They  can  throw  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  10  atmofpheres  into  th econden- 
fer ,  i.e.  twice,  thrice, four, &c.  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  in  the 
fame  compafs  without  the  engine.  See  Condensation. 

C  O  N  D  E  R  S,  in  our  cuftoms,  are  perfons  who  ftand  on  high 
placesnear  the  fea-coaft,in  timeof  herring-fifhing,to  makefigns 
with  boughs,  &c.  to  the  filhers  which  way  the  fhoal  of  herrings 
pafles  :  their  courfe  being  more  difcernable  to  thofe  who  ftand 
on  high  cliffs,  by  means  of  a  blue  colour  they  caufe  in  the  water, 
than  to  thofe  aboard  the  veflels.  See  Herring  and  Fi  s  H  e  r  y  . 
They  are  alfo  called  huers,  halkers ,  directors ,  &c. 

CON  DIGNITY. — Merit  of  Condignity.  See  Merit. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  article  of  a  treaty,  or 
contrad ;  or  a  claufe,  charge,  or  obligation,  ftipulated  in  a 
contrad,  or  added  in  a  donation,  legacy,  teftament,  bV. 
See  Clause,  &c. 

The  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative,  if  it  be  charged  with 
any  difhoneft  or  impoflible  conditions.  Lawyers  diftinguifh  three 
kinds  of  conditions ,  under  which  a  legacy  or  donation  may  be 
made:  the  cafual,  which  depends  merely  on  chance ;  the  po- 
tejiative ,  which  is  abfolutely  in  our  own  power  ;  and  the  mix¬ 
ed  condition ,  which  is  both  cafual  and  poteftative  together. 

Condition,  in  common  law,  is  a  manner,  quality,  or  reftric- 
tion  annexed  to  an  ad ;  qualifying  or  fufpending  the  fame; 
and  making  it  precarious  and  uncertain,  whether  or  no  it 
(hall  take  effed.  See  Restrict  ion,  (Ac. 

In  a  leafe  there  may  be  two  forts  of  conditions ,  condition  colla¬ 
teral,  and  condition  annexed  to  the  rent. 

Collateral  Condition  is  that  annexed  to  a  collateral  or  foreign 
acr  ;  as,  v.  gr.  that  the  leflee  fhall  not  go  to  Paris. 

Condition  is  alfo  divided  into  condition  in  deed ,  and  condition  im¬ 
plied. 

Condi  1  ion  zn  deed ,  is  that  knit  and  annexed  by  exprefs  words 
to  t  e  eoftment,  leafe,  or  grant,  either  in  writing,  or  with- 

ou. ",  /  '  lnfe°ff  a  man  in  lands,  referving  a  rent  to  be 

pai  at  uc  a  eaft  ;  upon  condition  if  the  feoffee  fail  of  pay- 
ment,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  me  to  re-enter. 

ONDn  ion  implied ,  called  alfo  condition  in  lava ,  is  when  a  man 

grants  to  another  the  office  of  a  fteward,  bailiff,  keeper  of  a 

f0r,'fe  thou8h  there  be  no  condition  expreffed  in 
the  grant,  yet  the  law  makes  one  covertly  •  which  is  if  the 
grantee  do  not  juftly  execute  all  things  K  {  ’  •  1  •’  n: 

it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  gran  ter  to  difeharge  him. 
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Condition  without  which ,  fine  qua  non ,  is  ufed  in  philefo  h 
in  fpeaking  of  fome  accident  or  circumftance,  which  is  not  ef* 
fential  to  the  thing,  but  is  yet  neceflary  to  its  production6  " 
Thus,  light  is  a  condition  without  ivhich  a  man  cannot  fee  ob 
jeCts,  though  he  have  good  eyes  ;  and  thus  fire,  though  confi- 
dered  in  itlelf  it  may  burn  without  wood,  yet  is  its  prefence 
a  condition  without  which  the  wood  cannot  be  burnt. 

CONDI!  IONA  L,  fomething  not  abfblute,  but  fubjed  to 
limitations  and  conditions.  See  Condition. 


Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the  conditions  are  accom- 
phfhed.  The  right  of  conqueft  does  not  fuppofe  any  conditi¬ 
onal  content  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  Arminian  divines  maintain,  that  all  the  decrees  of  God 
relating  to  the  falvation  and  damnation  of  man,  a  re  conditional-, 
and  the  Calvinifts,  that  they  are  abfolute.  See  Arminian, &A 
In  logic,  conditional  propofitions  admit  of  all  kinds  of  contradic¬ 
tions,  v.  gr.  if  my  Tranfalpin  mule  flew,  my  Tranfalpin  mule 
had  wings. 

Conditional  conjunctions ,  in  grammar,  are  thofe  which  ferve 
to  make  propofitions  conditional.' — As,  if  unlefs ,  provided 
that ,  in  cafe  of  &c. 

Conditional  propofitions,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  two  parts,  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  conditional  particle.  See  Proposition. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft,  wherein  the  condition  lies,  is  called  the 
antecedent ,  and  the  other  the  confequent .  See  Antecedent 
and  Consequent. 

Thus,  if  the  foul  be  fpiritual,  it  is  immortal ;  is  a  conditional 
proportion ,  wherein,  if  the  foul ,  &c.  is  the  antecedent,  and  is 
immortal  the  confequent. 

Condi  i  i^n  al  Ejlate. .  ^  SeethearticIesJ  ^STATE* 

Conditional  Rejignations.  )  \  Resignation. 

Science  Conditionals,  i.  e,  of  conditional  truths,  imports 
that  knowledge  which  God  has  of  things,  confidered,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  eflence,  their  nature,  or  their  real  exiftence; 
but  under  a  certain  fuppofition,  which  imports  a  condition  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  accomplifhed. 

Thus,  when  David  afked  of  God  whether  the  people  of  Kei- 
lah  would  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies  ;  God,  who  knew 
what  would  befal  in  cafe  David  fhould  continue  at  Keilah, 
told  him  they  would  deliver  him :  which  he  knew  by  the 

feience  of  conditionals. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  deny  that  God  has  the  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditionals:  the  Thomifts  maintain,  that  God’s  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditionals  depends  on  a  predeterminating  decree  :  others  deny  it. 

F.  Daniel  obferves,  that  the  truths  which  compofe  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  conditionals ,  being  very  different  from  thofe  which 
compofe  the  knowledge  of  intuition,  and  that  of  underftand- 
ing  ;  a  third  clafs  muft  be  added,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
be  divided  into  intuitive ,  intellective,  and  conditional.  See 
Knowledge. 

CONDORMIENTES,  religious  fedaries,  whereof  there 
have  been  two  kinds. — The  firft  arofe  in  Germany,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  their  leader  a  native  of  Toledo.  They 
held  their  meetings  near  Cologne ;  where  they  are  faid  to  have 
worlhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have  received  anfwers 
and  oracles  from  him  :  the  legend  adds,  that  an  ecclefiaftic 
having  brought  the  eucharift  toit,  the  idol  broke  into  a  thou- 
fand  pieces ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  worfhip.  They  had 
their  name  from  their  lying  all  together ,  men  and  women 
young  and  old.  - 

The  other  fpecies  of  Condormientes,  were  a  branch  of  Ana- 
baptifts  in  the  fixteenth  century  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  lay 
feveral  of  both  fexes,  in  the  fame  chamber  ;  on  pretence  of 
evangelical  charity.  r 

Safe-C  ONDUCT.  See  Save -Conduct. 

CONDUCTOR,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  which  being  put 
up  into  the  bladder,  ferves  to  guide  or  conduct  the  knife  in 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone.  See  LithotomV 
CONDUCTOS  ad  proficifcendum.  See  Capias 

C  O  N  D  U  I T ,  a  canal,  or  pipe,  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
or  other  fluid  matter.  See  Tube,  &c.  * 

In  the  earth  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits,  through  which 
the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings  ;  and  through  which  alfo 
pafs  the  vapours,  which  form  metals  and  minerals  See 
Spring,  Metal,  &c. 

Artificial  conduits  for  water,  are  made  of  lead,  ftone  caft  iron 
potter’s  earth,  &c.  See  Pipe,  and  Plumbery.’  * 

In  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  fubter¬ 
raneous  conduit,  in  form  of  a  grotto,  extending  600  miles  in 
length.  See  Duct. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  anatomy.  See  Condylus. 

Condyloma  *,  in  medicine,  is  a  foft,  painlefs  tumor,  of  the 
cedematous  kind,  arifing  on  the  internal  coat  of  the  anus,  and 
the  mufcles  of  that  part,  or  in  the  neck  of  the  matrix.  ’ 

*  The  word  comes  from  kovCuA©-  ;  in  regard  the  condyloma  has 
ufually  ruga,  or  wrinkles,  like  the  joints  of  the  body. 

The  condyloma,  by  long  continuance,  grows  flefhy,  and  (hooting 
out  as  from  a  ftalk,  takes  the  denomination  ficus.  See  Ficus. 
Condylomata  are  frequently  the  effed  of  venereal  ailments,  and, 
if  negleded,  fometimes  prove  cancerous:  their  cure  depends  on 
mercurial  undions,  and  proper  efcharotics  to  conftime  them ; 
though  extirpation  either  by  ligature  or  incifion,  if  the  nature 
of  the  part  will  admit,  is  themoft  expeditious. — A  falivation  is 
often  neceflary,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  complete  the  cure. 

CONDYLUS, 
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C  O  N  D  \  L  U  S,  KWuAo?,  a  name  which  anatomifts  give  to  a 
little  round  eminence,  or  protuberance  at  the  extremity  of  a 
bone.— See  1  ab  Anat.  (Ofteol.)y%.  2.  lit.  n.  See alfo  Bone. 
Such  is  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  received  within  the  cavity  of 
the  os  petrofum.  See  Maxilla. 

When  this  eminence  is  large,  it  is  called  the  W  of  the  bone 
See  Head. 

CON  E,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  having  a  circle  for  its  ba¬ 
ils,  and  terminated  a-top  in  a  point,  or  veitex.-SeeTab.  Co- 
w/a,  fig.  2.  fee  alfo  So  l  id,  Cu  r  t  i  c  on  e  ,  and  Truncated. 

1  he  cone  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  K  L 
round  an  immoveable  point  K,  called  its  vertex. ,  along  the 
circumference  of  a  plane,  called  its  bafe,  M  N  :  or  it  may 
be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  triangle 
KLM,  about  the  right  line  K  L,  which  is  called  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  and  K  M  its  Jatus,  or  fide.  See  Axis,  b V. 

It  the  axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  right 
cone-,  and  if  inclined,  or  oblique,  a  fcalenouscone.—Scalenous 

Cr\T,  a#am  dlvided  ,ntP  obtufe-angled ,  and  acute-angled. 
Euclid  defines  a  cone  a  folid  figure,  whofe  bafe  is  a  circle,  as 

,  U  3*.)  and  is  produced  by  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
cular  leg^B^'311^6^  tr*3n^e  about  the  perpendi- 

If  this  leg  or  axis,  be  greater  than  CB,  half  the  bafe  ;  the 
loiid  produced  is  an  acute-angled  cone:  if  lefs,  an  obtufe 
angled  cone  ;  find  if  equal,  a  right-angled  cone. 

But,  Euclid  s  definition  only  extends  to  a  right  cone:  that  is, 
a  whofe  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe;  and  not  to 
oblique  ones,  whofe  axis  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe. 

Tor  a  more  general  and  comprehenfive  defcription  of  a  cone 
which  may  take  in  both  right  and  oblique  ones,  fuppofe,  an 
immoveable  point  A,  {fig.  4.)  without  the  plane  of  the  cir- 
cle  B  D  E  C  ;  and  fuppofe  a  right  line  A  E,  drawn  through 
that  point,  and  produced  infinitely  both  ways,  to  be  moved 
quite  about  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ;  the  two  fuperfi- 
cies  that  will  arife  from  this  motion,  are  each  called  conic  fu- 
perficies  ;  but,  taken  conjundtly,  are  called  fuperficies  verti¬ 
cally  oppofite ,  or  only  oppofite  fuperficies.  See  O  pposite.  The 
immoveable  point  A,  common  to  both  the  fuperficies,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  vertex  ;  the  circle  BDE  C  th 0  bafe  \  the  right  line 
A  C,  drawn  through  the  vertex  A  and  C,  the  center  of  the 
bafe-,  and  if  infinitely  produced,  the  axis ;  and  the  folid  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  conical  fuperficies  and  the  bafe,  is  a  cone. 
Properties  of  the  Cone. —  I t>.  The  area  or  furface  of  every  right 
cone,  exclufive  of  its  bafe,  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  the 
periphery,  and  its  height  the  fide  of  the  cone.  See  Triangle. 

Or,  the  curve  fuperficies  of  aright  cone,  is  to  the  area  of  its 
circular  bafe,  as  A  C,  {fig.  3.)  the  length  of  the  hypothe- 
nufe  of  the  right-angled  triangle  defcribing  it,  to  C  B,  the 
bafe  of  the  fame  triangle  :  that  is,  as  the  fiant  height  of  the 
to  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe 
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its  periphery  will  be  1758 4//,  and  the  bafe  2\6iy6,n.  Suppofe 
the  altitude  of  the  axis  K  L,  246// ;  fince  LM  =fNM=28', 
and  KM2,  =  KL*  +LM1  =  605164-784  —  61300,  KM 
=  2474//;.  Confequently,  the  fuperficies  of  the  cone,  exclu¬ 
five  of  the  bafe,  is  40  310'  2$"  16^  j  and  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther  455645760. 

As  to  the  meafure  of  the  furface ,  and  folidity  of  a  truncated  cone, 
A  BCD,  {fig,  7.)  Its  altitude  C  H,  and  the  diameters  of  its 
bafcs  AB  and  CD  being  given,  find  their  circumferences. 
To  the  fquare  of  the  altitude  CH,  add  the  fquares  of  the  fe- 
mi-difterence  of  the  radii  AH,  and  from  the  aggregate  ex- 
tradt  the  fquare  root,  which  will  give  the  fide  A  C  :  the  fe- 
mi-fum  of  the  peripheries,  multiplied  by  that  fide,  gives  the 
fuperficies  of  the  truncated  cone. 

cfo  find  the  folidity  :  As  the  difference  of  the  femidiameter  A  H 
is  to  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  C  H,  fo  is  the  greater 
femidiameter  A  F,  to  the  altitude  of  the  entire  cone  FE.  This 
found,  fubtradl  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  GY,  which 
will  leave  that  of  the  cone  taken  off  E  G. 

Find  the  folidity  of  the  cone  C  E  D  and  A  EB  ;  fubtraiff  the 
other  from  this ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  folidity  of  the 
truncated  cone  ACDB. 

For  the  feClions  of  the  Cone,  fee  Conic  feCtion. — For  the  ratio 
of  Cones  and  cylinders,  fee  Cylinder. — For  the  centers  of 
gravity  and  of  of  dilation  of  a  Cone,  fee  Center. 

Cones  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  thofe  whofe  bafes  are  circles  of 
the  higher  kinds;  and  are  generated  by  fuppofinga  right  line 
fixed  in  a  point,  on  high,  though  conceived  capable  of  being 
extended  more  or  lefs,  on  occafion  ;  and  moved  or  carried 
round  a  circle.  See  Circle. 


cone , 

Hence,  the  furface  of  a  right  cone  is  equal  to  a  feftor  of  a  cir 
cle  defcribed  on  the  fide  of  the  cone ,  as  a  radius,  whofe  arch 
is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  cone  ;  and  has  therefore  the 
fame  proportion  to  its  periphery  which  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  has  to  the  fide  of  the  cone.  See  Circle. 

Hence  we  have  a  method  of  defcribing  a  rete  or  cage  that  fall 
juft  cover  a  cone. — Thus,  with  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  A  B, 
(Tab.  Conics,  fig.  6.)  defcribe  a  circle,  and  produce  the  dia¬ 
meter  to  C,  till  A  C  be  equal  to  the  fide  of  the  cone.  To  2  AC 
and  AB,  determined  in  numbers,  and  360°,  find  a  fourth 
proportional ;  and  with  the  radius  C  A,  on  the  center  C,  de¬ 
fcribe  an  arch  DE  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  found  :  the 
fedlor  CDE  with  the  circle  A  B  will  be  a  rete  for  a  right  cone. 
If,  then,  the  fide  of  a  truncated  cone  be  fet  off  from  A  to  F, 
and  an  arch  GH  be  defcribed  with  the  radius  CF  ;  by  find¬ 
ing  a  fourth  proportional  to  360°,  to  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  arch  GH,  and  to  F C  ;  and  thence  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  IF,  we  fhall  have  a  net  or  cover  for 
the  truncated  cone. 

For  C  D  B  A  E  is  a  net  for  the  entire  cone  ;  C  G  F I  H  for  the 
cone  cut  off ;  therefore,  D  B  E  H  1  G  for  the  truncated  cone. 

2°.  Cones  and  pyramids,  having  the  fame  bafes  and  altitudes , 
are  equal  to  each  other.  See  Pyramid. 

Now,  it  is  lhewn,  that  every  triangle  prifm  may  be  divided 
into  three  equal  pyramids  ;  and  therefore,  that  a  triangular 
pyramid  is  one  third  of  a  prifm,  ftanding  on  the  fame  bafe, 
and  having  the  fame  altitude. 

Hence,  fince  every  multangular  body  may  be  refolved  into 
triangular  ones,  and  every  pyramid  is  a  third  part  of  a  prifm 
having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude;  fince  a  cone  may  be 
efteemed  an  infinite-angular  pyramid,  and  a  cylinder  an  in¬ 
finite-angular  prifm  ;  a  cone  is  a  third  part  of  a  cylinder, which 
has  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Hence  we  have  a  method  of  mcafuring  the  furface  and  folidity  of 
a  cone  and  a  cylinder. — flans,  for  the  folidity  :  find  the  folidity 
of  a  prifm,  or  cylinder,  having  the  fame  bafe  with  the  cone ,  or 
pyramid.  See  Prism,  and  Cylinder. — Which  found,  di¬ 
vide  by  3  :  the  quotient  will  be  the  folidity  of  a  cone,  or 
a  pyramid. — Thus,  v.  gr.  if  the  folidity  of  a  cylinder  be 
605592960,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  will  be  found  201864320. 
For  the  furfaces ;  that  of  a  right  cone  is  had  by  multiplying 
the  femiperiphery  of  the  bafe  into  the  fide,  and  adding  the 
product  to  the  bafe. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NM,  {fig.  2.)  56, 
Vol.  I.  N°  35. 


Cone  of  rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays  which 
fall  from  any  point  of  a  radiant,  on  the  furface  of  a  glafs. 
See  Ray. 

CONI  ARREAT  ION,  a  ceremony  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe  children  were 
deftined  for  the  honour  of  the  priefthood.  SeeMARRiAGE. 
Confarreation  was  the  raoft  facred  of  the  three  manners  of 
contra&ing  marriage  among  that  people;  and  confifted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
flamendialis  joined  and  contrasted  the  man  and  woman,  by 
making  them  eat  of  the  fame  cake  of  falted  bread. 

IJlpian  fays,  it  confifted  in  the  offering  up  of  pure  wheaten 
bread  ;  rehearfing,  withal,  a  certain  formula,  in  prefence  of 
ten  witneffes.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  adds,  that  the  huf- 
band  and  wife  did  eat  of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw 
part  on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  compound  re¬ 
medy  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft  ele&uary.  See  Electuary. 
There  are  four  ele&uaries,  which  bear  the  name  of  confections ; 
three  whereof,  in  the  phyficians  language,  are  corroborative, 
and  one  purgative . 

T  he  corroborative  confections  are  thofe  of  alkermes,  of  hyacinth , 
and  the  anacardine :  the  purgative  one  is  the  confection  hamech. 
7  he  confedion  of  alkermes,  has  its  name  from  its  principal 
ingredient  therein  ;  which  is  the  kermes ,  or  alkermes,  or  fcar- 
let-grain.  See  Kermes,  bfc.— -The  other  ingredients  are 
pearls,  mufk,  cinnamon,  ambergris,  leaf  gold,  juice  of  pip¬ 
pins,  and  rofe- water. -It  is  ranked  among  the  beft  cardi¬ 
acs,  and  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 
or  fyncope  ;  fometimes  in  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles. 

T  he  confection  of  hyacinth  has  nearly  the  fame  virtues  with  that 
of  alkermes  ;  but,  befide,  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  aftringent. 
— It  confifts  of  near  triple  the  number  of  drugs  ;  whereof  the 
precious  ftone,  called  the  hyacinth ,  is  the  bafe  :  the  chief  of 
the  reft  are  red  coral,  bole  armoniac,  terra  figillata,  myrrh, 
the  fantals,  burnt  hartfliorn,  camphire,  fapphire,  emerald,  to¬ 
paz,  and  moft  of  the  ingredients  of  the  confection  of  alker- 
mes.  See  Hyacinth. 

The  anacardine  confection,  now  difufed  in  England,  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  anacardiums,  whence  the  name. — The  other 
drugs  are  long  pepper,  black  pepper, moft  kinds  of  myrobalans 
caftoreum,  bfc. — It  is  ufed  to  purge  the  blood,  and  is  proper 
in  cold  difeafes. 

The  confection  hamech  takes  its  name  from  that  of  its  inven¬ 
tor,  an  Arabian  phyfician. — Its  ingredients  are  polypody 
myrobalans,  agaric,  fenna,  tamarinds,  red  rofes,  manna  co- 
locynth,  bfc.  —  It  is  applied  as  a  draftic  for  the  purging  of  the 
groffer  humours  and  vifeidities  ;  it  is  alfo  of  fome  reputation 
in  vertigoes  and  cancers. 

CON  F  ECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  fort  of  o-]a. 
diator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  againft  beafts  • 
thence  alfo  denominated  bejliarius.  See  Gladiator  * 
The  confedores  were  thus  called  a  conficiendis  befiiis,  from  their 
difpatching  and  killing  beafts.  See  Bestiarii, 

The  Greeks  called  them  q.  d.  daring,  rafh  defpe 

rate  ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appellations  Parabola', 
ni,  and  parabolarii.  See  Par abol a ni.  “ 

C  O  N  F  E  C  T  S,  or  Con  f  I TS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits 
flowers,  herbs,  roots,  and  juices,  when  boiled  and  prepared 

with  fugar,  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  or  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  ^ 

The  ancients  only  cmfiui  with  honey  ,  at  prefent, fugar  is  more 
frequently  ufed.  -Cmftff,  balffugaroi.  arc  thofe  only  covered 
with  a  little  fugar,  to  leave  more  of  the  natural  tafte  of  the 
fruit. 

2  R  r  Confers 
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Confeft s  are  reduced  to  eight  kinds,  viz.  liquid  confers,  mar¬ 
ina  lades,  jellies,  pafls,  dry  confers,  conferves ,  candies,  an  cia 

gees,  or  fugar-plumbs.  . 

Liquid  confers,  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  either  whole,  in  pieces, 
in  feeds,  or  in  clufters,  are  ccnfited  in  a  fluent  tran (parent  y- 
rup,  which  takes  its  colour  from  that  of  the  fruits  boiled  in  it. 

. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  preparing  thefe  well ;  if  they 
be  too  little  fugared,  they  turn  ;  and  if  too  much,  candy.  1  he 
moft  efteemed  of  the  liquid  confers  are  plumbs,  efpecially  thofe 
called  mirables,  berberries,  quinces,  apricots,  cherries,  orange- 
flowers,  little  green  citrons  from  Adadera,  green  caflia  from 
the  Levant,  myrobalans,  ginger,  cloves,  &c. 

Marmalades  are  a  kind  of  pafts,  half  liquid,  made  of  the  pulp 
of  fruits,  or  flowers,  that  have  fome  confiftence  ;  as  apricots, 
apples,  pears,  plumbs,  quinces,  oranges,  and  ginger.  Mar¬ 
malade  of  ginger  is  brought  from  the  Indies  by  way  of  Hol¬ 
land  :  it  is  efteemed  good  to  revive  the  natural  heat  in  old 
men.  See  Marmalade. 

'Jellies  are  juices  of  feveral  fruits,  wherein  fugar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  and  the  whole,  by  boiling,  reduced  into  a  pretty  thick 
confiftence  ;  fo  as,  upon  cooling,  to  refemble  a  kind  of  thin 
tranfparent  glue,  or  ftze.  Jellies  are  made  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  efpecially  goofeberries,  apples,  and  quinces  :  there  are 
other  jellies,  made  of  flefh,  fifh,  hartfnorn,  &c.  but  they  are 
not  to  be  kept,  being  very  fubjedt  to  corrupt. 

Pajls  are  a  kind  of  marmalades,  thickened  to  that  degree  by 
boiling,  as  to  affiime  any  form,  when  put  into  little  moulds, 
and  dried  in  the  oven.  The  moft  in  ufe  are  thofe  of  goofeber¬ 
ries,  quinces,  apples,  apricots,  and  orange-flowers  :  thofe  of 
piftachoes  are  much  efteemed  ;  thofe  of  ginger  are  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

Dry  confers,  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  after  having  been  boiled 
in  the  fyrup,  are  taken  out  again,  drained,  and  put  to  dry  in 
an  oven. — T  hefe  are  made  of  fo  many  kind  of  fruits,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  explain  them  all :  the  moft  confiderable  are 
citron  and  orange-peel,  plumbs,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  &c. 
Conferves  are  a  kind  of  dry  confers,  made  with  fugar,  and 
pafts  of  flowers  or  fruits,  &c.  the  moft  ufual  are  thofe  of  be- 
tony,  mallows,  rofemary  ;  of  the  capillary  herbs ;  of  orange- 
flowers,  violets,  jeflamin,  piftachoes,  citrons  and  rofes. 
Note,  the  apothecaries,  under  the  title  of  conferves ,  compre¬ 
hend  all  kind  of  confers,  both  dry  and  liquid  ;  whether  of 
flowers,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  prepared  with  fu¬ 
gar  or  honey,  to  preferve,  is V.  See  Conserve. 

Candies  are  ordinarily  entire  fruits,  candied  over  with  fugar, 
after  having  been  boiled  in  the  fyrup  ;  which  renders  them 
like  little  rocks,  cryftallized  ;  of  various  figures  and  colours, 
according  to  the  fruits  inclofed  within  them. — Thebeft  can¬ 
dies  are  brought  from  Italy.  See  Candy. 

Sugar-plumbs,  are  a  kind  of  little  dry  confers,  made  of  fmall 
fruits,  or  feeds,  little  pieces  of  bark,  or  odoriferous  and  aroma¬ 
tic  roots,  &c.  incruftated  and  covered  over  with  a  very  hard 
fugar,  ordinarily  very  white. — Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds, 
diftinguifhed  by  various  names  :  fome  made  of  rafberries,  o- 
thers  of  berberries,  melon-feeds,  piftachoes,  filberds,  almonds, 
cinnamon,  orange-peel,  corianders,  anifeed,  carroways,  iPc. 

CONFEDERACY,  an  alliance  or  league  between  divers 
princes  and  ftates.  See  League,  and  Alliance. 

Confederacy,  inlaw,  is  when  two  or  more  perfons  com¬ 
bine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to  commit  any  un¬ 
lawful  adt. 


Confederacy  is  punifhable,  though  nothing  be  put  in  execu 
tion  :  but  then  it  muft  have  thefe  four  incidents  ;  i°.  Tha 
it  be  declared  by  fome  matter  of  profecution  ;  as  by  making 
of  bonds  or  promifes  to  one  another  :  2°.  That  it  be  malici 
ous,  as  for  unjuft  revenge  :  30.  That  it  be  falfe,  e.  againf 
the  innocent  :  and  laftly,  that  it  be  out  of  court,  voluntary. 
CONFESSIO  N,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration,  or  ac 
knowledgment  of  fome  truth,  though  againft  the  intereft  o 
the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in  a  court  of  juftice 
or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  in  civil  matters,  the  confejfio ; 
is  never  to  be  divided  ;  but  always  taken  entire,  A  crimina 
is  never  condemned  on  his  Ample  confeffion,  without  other  col 
lateral  proofs:  nor  is  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  confeffion  ad 
mitted  as  any  proof. — A  perfon  is  not  admitted  to  accufe  him 
felf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law,  non  auditur  perire  volens. 
Confession,  in  a  theological  fenfe,  is  a  declaration  of  a  per 
fon’s  fins,  made  to  a  prieft,  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution  fo 
the  fame.  See  Absolution. 

The  Romifh  church  makes  confeffion  a  part  of  the  facramen 
of  penance.  See  Penance. 

Confeffion  was  anciently  public  and  general,  in  the  face  of  thi 
church  ;  though  the  Romanifts  have  fince  altered  it,  and  madi 
i  t  private,  and  auricular. 

Confeffionszxe  to  be  buried  in  eternal  filence,  under  pain  of  tin 

ad  pumihment  to  the  prieft  who  reveals  them.  See  Reve 
lation. 

Bellarmin,  Valentia,  and  fome  other  Romifh  controverfy 
writers,  en  eavour  to  trace  up  auricular  confeffion  to  the  earlief 
ages  ;  and  thus  contend  for  a  point  given  up  by  the  reft.  M 
eury  owns  t  at  the  firft  inftance  of  auricular  confeffion  he  cai 

nr  ^  .  ’  1S  t-  rf  °/^',  ?!0'5  w^°  being  grown  old,  made  ; 
emfeffum  o  a  prie  o  all  his  fins  from  his  youth  upwards. 

I  he  Ind  ians,  according  to  Tavernier,  have  a  kind  of  confeffion 
and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  Jews ;  thefe  laft  have  formula: 


for  thofe  who  arc  notcapable  of  making  a  detail  of  all  their 
fins :  the  ordinary  form  is  in  alphabetical  order,  each  letter 
containing  a  capital  fin,  This  they  ufually  rehearfe  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  T  hurfdays,  and  on  faft  days,  and  other  cccafions  ; 
fome,  every  night  and  morning.  When  any  of  them  find 
themfelves  near  death,  he  fends  for  ten  perfons  more  or  lefs, 
one  of  them  a  rabbin  ;  and  in  their  prefence  recites  the  con- 
feffion.  See  Leo  de  Alodena. 

Confession  of  faith ,  denotes  a  lift,  or  enumeration  and  decla¬ 
ration  ofthe  feveral  articles  of  belief,  in  a  church.  See  Faith. 
The  Augfburg  confeffion  is  that  of  the  Lutherans,  prefented  to 
Charles  V.  in  1530.  See  Augustan. 

In  the  council  of  Rimini,  the  catholic  bifhops  found  fault 
.  with  dates  in  a  confeffion  of  faith ,  and  obferved  that  the  church 
never  ufed  to  date  them. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Con fession a ry,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a  place  in  churches,  ufually  under  the  main  altar, 
wherein  were  depofited  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints,  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  confeflors. 

Confessional  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church  for  a  little 
box,  or  defk  in  the  church,  where  the  confeflor  takes  the 
confeffions  of  the  penitent. 

C  O  N-FE  S  S  O. — Pro  Con f esso.  See  the  article  Pro. 

CON  FES  S  OR,  a  Chriftian  who  has  made  a  folemn,  and 
refolute  profefllon  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments  in 

its  defence. 

A  meer  faint  is  called  a  confeffor ,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the 
roll  of  dignified  faints  ]  as  apoflles ,  martyrs ,  &c.  See  Saint, 
Martyr,  &c. 

In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  we  frequently  find  the  word  confeffors 
ufed  for  martyrs :  in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe,  who 
after  having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted  to 
live  and  die  in  peace.  At  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe,  who 
after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died  under  an  opinion  of  fandfity. 
According  to  St.  Cyprian,  he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  tor¬ 
ture,  or  even  martyrdom,  without  being  called  thereto,  was 
not  called  a  confeffor,  but  a  profeffor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want 
of  courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  voluntary 
exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  extorris. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  prieft,  in  the  Romifh  church,  who  has  a 
power  to  hear  Tinners  in  the  facrament  of  penance,  and  to 
give  them  abfolution. 

The  church  calls  him  in  Latin  confeffarius,  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  confeffor ,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints. 

T he  confeffors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits :  before  him, the  Dominicans 
and  Cordeliers  fhared  the  office  between  them.  The  confeffors 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans 
and  Cordeliers,  but  the  later  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURAT  ION,  the  exterior  furface,  that  bounds 
bodies,  and  gives  them  their  particular  figure.  See  Figure. 
That  which  makes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies,  is 
the  different  configuration,  and  the  different  fituation  of  their 
parts.  See  Body. 

A  fhort,  or  a  long  fight,  depend  on  the  different  configuration 
of  the  cryftalline.  See  Crystalline,  Sight,  i$c. 

Configuration  in  aftrology,  is  a  certain  di- 

ftance,  or  fituation  of  planets  in  the  zodiac,  whereby  they 
are  fuppofed  to  aid,  or  oppofe  each  other.  See  Aspect. 

CON  F  IRMA  T IO  N,  the  adf  of  ratifying,  or  rendering  a 
title,  claim,  pretenfion,  report,  or  the  like,  more  fure  and  in- 
difputable. 

Confirmation,  in  law,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  ftrength- 
ning  or  homologating  an  eftate  of  one  already  in  poffeifion  of 
it  by  a  voidable  title. 

Thus,  if  a  biftiop  grant  his  chancellorfhip  by  patent,  for 
term  of  the  patentee’s  life  ;  this  is  no  void  grant  ;  yet  is  it 
voidable  by  the  bifhop’s  death,  except  it  be  ftrengthened  by 
the  dean  and  chapter’s  confirmation . 

Confirmation,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  third  part  of  an  oration, 
wherein  the  orator  undertake  to  prove,  by  laws,  reafons,  au¬ 
thorities,  and  other  arguments,  the  truth  of  the  propofitions 
advanced  in  his  narration.  See  Oration. 

Confirmation  is  either  dirett,  or  indirect ;  the  firft  confirms  what 
the  orator  has  to  urge  for  {Lengthening  his  own  caufe  :  the 
fecond,  properly  called  confutation ,  refels  the  oppofite  arguing 
of  the  adverfaries.  See  Confutation. — The  two  parts  to¬ 
gether  are  fometimes  placed  under  the  head  or  title  oi  contention. 
I  he  confirmation  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  foul  of  the  oration: 
in  this  the  main  ftrefs  of  the  argumentation  lies.  Whence 
Ariftotle,  properly  enough,  calls  it  snnf,  fides. 

Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

The  ancients  called  it  chrifma  and  unttion  ;  among  them  it 
was  conferred  immediately  after  baptifm  ;  and  was  efteemed, 
in  fome  mcafure,  a  part  thereof:  ’whence  the  fathers  call  it 
the  accomplijbmcnt  of  baptifm.  See  Chrism  and  Unction. 
Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout  the  eaft,  it  ftill  accompa¬ 
nies  baptifm  ;  but  the  Romanifts  make  it  a  diftindi  indepen¬ 
dent  facrament.  See  Sacrament. 

It  appears  that  confirmation  has  all  along  been  ordinarily  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  biftiop  :  St.  Cyprian,  and  moft  of  the  fathers, 
fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  terms  as  imply  it  to  have,  been  confined  to 
the  biftiop  alone  ;  and  Fleury,  and  moft  of  the  moderns,  from 
them,  lay  it  down  as  a  diftinguiftiing  chara&er  between  the 
;  0  offices 
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Wmer  ^  ^  « 

r  f  c’  uut  cn^  fitter  alone  might  anoint  an 

ft  ^  °f  ^ir  fucceffion  to  the  apples,  to  who" 

■  t  ongmally  beloved  But  from  fome  paflfges  in  St.  Grc 

Lewife  the  nU  ,k*  Pnefts,  on  occauon,  hae 

Greeks,  the  prieft  who  bapti4s  alfo  1  * ]  7°%  -th 
Lucas  Holftenius  fhews,  fs of f„  old  afc  Wh‘Ch 
that  it  is  now  generally  Innklj  ^  landing  among  them 

of  r,ght  to  the  pr, eft  :  though  fume  will  have  ft  to  have  b“o 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  bifhops 

tVe1C4  r°T  °i thC  aLatin  divi"es  knowledge,  that  though 
he  bifilop  be  the  ordinary  minifter  of  confirmation,  ye  ,h« 

nift=P;^LarbyfcnCe’  *“>  of-i' 

be'confo’red  Mng,e£theI)nThe7rSofethrS!  ‘hat  cofrmatim 

^  public  tarea’fury!PP ‘ed  *  ***  “  *» 
I  he  word  is  derived  from  flflus,  a  hamper,  panier  or  bafket 
wherein  the  emperor’s  mon^y  ufed  to  L  kePp t  See  Fr  sc  ’ 

I  he  title  to  goods  which  are  not  claimed  by  any  other  is 

fooTs  o7f  ,h°  ‘he  kln,S-  If  a  man  -diftedV  Laling’the 
goods  of  another  tn  which  cafe  they  become,  in  effect,  the 

and^hVrl00  5 ti  klm  ytiufled,  be  alked  about  them  in  court, 
and  dlfclaim  them  ;  he  thereby  lofes  the  goods,  though  he  be 
afterwards  acquitted  of  the  theft,  and  the  king  fhall  have 
them  as  confifcate :  but  otherwi fe,  had  he  not  difclaimed  them 
bee  Confiscation. 

C?^Cfiri0V  legaI  adiudicatlon  of  goods  or  ef- 
feas  to  the  fife,  or  treafury.  See  Tr  e  a-s  u  r  y. 

I  htis,  the  bodies  and  effects  of  criminals,  traitors,^,  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  that  are  contraband,  prohibited,  or  brought  aboard  or 
afhore  without  paying  the  duties,  when  fei zed,  are  confifcated 
It  is  an  smom  in  law,  that  he  who  confifeates  the  body,  con- 
fifcdteS'  the  effects,  to  the  profit  of  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the 
fee ;  i.  e.  he  who  is  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  muft  alfo  lofe 
his  goods :  yet  the  widows  of  criminals  do  not  lofe  their  dow¬ 
ries  nor  their  lhare  in  the  goods  of  the  community,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  their  hufbands.  • 

CONFLAGRATION,  a  general  burning  of  a  city,  or 
other  confiderable  place.— In  which  fenfe,  Nero  is  faid  to 
have  procured  the  Chriftians  to  be  accufed  of  the  conflagration 
of  Rome,  which  was  done  by  his  own  order. 

But  the  word  is  mere  ordinarily  reftrained  to  that  grand  pe¬ 
riod,  or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  wherein  the  face  of  nature 
is  to  be  changed  by  a  deluge  of  fire,  as  it  was  anciently  by 
that  of  water.  See  Deluge. 

The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epicureans,  and  Stoics 
appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of  the  conflagration  ;  though 
whence  they  fhould  derive  it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books, 
is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews. 

Seneca  fays  exprefly,  tempus  advenerit  quo  fidera Jideribus  incur- 
rtnty  &  omni flagrante  materia  uno  igne ,  quicquid  nunc  ex  depoflto 

'  lucety  ardebit.  This  general  diffolution  the  Stoics  call  Ejemipw. 
o-»f,  ecpyrofls.  Mention  of  the  conflagration  is  alfo  made  in  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls, ^Sophocles,  Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan, 

Dr.  Burnet,  after  I1 .  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Si- 
amefe  believe  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with 
heat ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth’s  whole  furface 
reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with  fire.  And  the 
Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that  the  world  fhall  be  de¬ 
coy’d  by  fire  ;  but  alfo,  that  a  new  earth  fhall  be  made  out 
of  the  cinders  of  the  old.  Various  are  the  fentiments  of  au¬ 
thors  on  the  fubjedf  of  the  conflagration  ;  thecaufe  whence  it 
is  to  arife,  and  the  effe&s  it  is  to  produce. — Divines  ordinari¬ 
ly  account  for  it  metaphyfically  ;  and  will  have  it  take  its 
rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven. 

Philofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural  cau 
fes  ;  and  will  have  it  effected  according  to  the  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  ;  and  add,  that  this  may  be  occafioned  feveral  ways, 
viz.  either  by  having  its  intenfion  increafed  ;  which,  ao-ain, 
may  be  effected  either  by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the 
incroachments  of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  :  or  by  having  the 
refiftance  of  the  imprifoningearth  weakened  ;  which  may  hap¬ 
pen,  either  from  thediminution  of  its  matter,  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  central  parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  defeeft  of  moi- 
fture. 

Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagration  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the  meteors  there  engen¬ 
dered  in  unufual  quantities,  and  exploded  with  unufual  vehe¬ 
mence,  from  the  concurrency  of  various  cireumftances,  may 
effedt  it,  without  feeking  any  further. 

The  aftrologers  account  for  it  from  a  conjunction  of  all 'the 
planets  in  the  fign  Cancer ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  oc 
cafioned  by  their  conjunction  in  Capricorn. 

Laftly,  others  have  recourfe  to  a  ftill  moreeffectual  and  flaming 
machine,  and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagra¬ 
tion  from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet,  in  its  return  from  the 
fun.  Thofe  wandering  bodies  do  indeed  feem  to  menace  us  a 
little ;  being  able,  both  by  their  tranfverfe  motion  acrofs  the 
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earth  sway,  by  the  hugenefs  of  their  fize,  and  the  intenfe  fire 
wherewith  they  glow  in  their  recefs  from  the  perihelion,  to 
produce  the  moft  iignal  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  iyfteni 
oi  things.  See  Comet. 

Mr.  Whifion  has  (hewn,  that  they  are  extremely  well  fitted  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  j  and  has  gone  a  good 
way  towards  proving,  that  the  comet  of  1 668  was  the  very  bo¬ 
dy  to  which  that  event  was  owing  ;  as  being  then  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  fun,  and  its  atmofphere  crouded  with  the 
watery  vapours  it  had  gathered  in  thofe  inconceivable  cold  re¬ 
gions,  into  which  it  had  fled  off  in  its  aphelion.  See  De  l  uge. 

his  lame  comet,  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  has  calculated,  when  in 
its  perihelion,  December  the  8th,  was  heated  by  the  vicinity 
o  the  fun,  to  a  degree  2000  times  more  hot  than  red-hot  iron  : 
ic  Ihews,  lihewife,  that  it  would  Icarce  be  cool  again  in  <toooo 
years.  See  Heat. 

This  fame  comet,  again,  Dr.  Halley  obferved  November  11. 
was  not  above  a  femidiameter  of  the  earth  from  the  earth’s 
way  :  fo  that  had  the  earth  at  that  time  been  in  that  part  of 
its  orbit,  fomething  very  extraordinary  might  have  been  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  but  whether  in  the  way  of  fire  or  water,  may, 
perhaps,  to  fome,  leave  room  to  doubt :  to  us  it  is  none  ;  it 
being  fcarce  conceiveable  the  comet  fhould  bring  any  vehe¬ 
ment  degree  of  heat,  out  of  thofe  bleak  regions  it  comes  from, 
whatever  heat  it  might  carry  thither. 

CONFLUENCE,  Conflux,  the  place  where  two  rivers 
join,  and  mix  their  waters.  See  River. 

CONFLUENT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  thatfpe- 
cies  of  fmall- pox  wherein  the  puftules  run  into  one  another. 
See  Small Pox. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  texture  and  confi- 
ence  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition  to  make 
a  whole. 

We  fay,  light  of  different  colours  is  refteaed  from  bodies  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  conflormation  5  in  oppofition  to  the 
Uartelians,  who  pretend,  that  refleaed  light  becomes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  according  to  the  different  conformation  of  the 
bodies  that  reflect  it.  See  Light  and  Colour.— The  con¬ 
formation  of  the  members  of  anembyro,  is  not  perfea  enough 
to  allow  of  di  flea  ion.  b 

Conform  ation,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  make 
and  conitruaion  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  individual. 

Hence,  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies  fome  fault  in  the  firff  rudi¬ 
ments  ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or 
with  tome  of  the  vifcera,  or  cavities  unduly  framed,  or  propor¬ 
tioned.  Many  are  fubjea  to  incurable  afthma’s,  from  a  too 
C  ON  FOPM  ttv  t.hor.ax’ a,nd  ^be  like  vitious  conformations. 

\  M  IT  Y,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency,  or  rela¬ 
tion  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  another  :  as  between 
the  meafure,  and  the  thing  meafured  ;  the  objea,  and  the  un- 
erftanding  ;  the  thing,  and  the  conception  ;  the  thing,  and 
the  divifion  thereof,  Is'c.  See  Congruency 
O^^/CoNFORMtT  y.  See  Occasional  Conformity. 
CONFRONTATION,  the  aft  of  bringing  two  perfons 
m  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  fome  fadT 
which  they  relate  differently. 

rbe  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters  ;  where,  the 
witnefles  are  confronted  with  the  accufed  ;  the  accufed  With 
one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one  another. 

CO  N  F  U  S  F3D  Notion.  See  the  article  Notion. 
CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  order  ;  in 
a  perturbation  whereof,-  confufton  confifts  :  e.gr.  when  things 
prior  in  nature  do  not  precede  ;  or  pofterior  do  not  follow 
&c.  See  Order.  * 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufton  is  oppofed  to  diflin£lnefsy  or  f erf  pi-. 
cuity  ;  and  may  happen,  either  in  words,  as  when  mifeon- 
ftrued  ormifapplied  ;  or  in  ideas,  as  when  the  idea  of  any 
thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it,  which  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  that  thing.  See  Idea,  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufton  is  a  fort  of  union,  or  mixture  by 
mere  contiguity.  — Such  is  that  between  fluids  of  contrary  na¬ 
ture,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c.  See  Union  and  Mixt/om"* 
CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  fcfc.  a  part  op  era¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments  and 
ft  re  ng  the  ns  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  deftroyinv  the  opnofite 
arguments  of  the  antagonift.  See  Oration  °  rF  c 

Cmfurnim  makes  a  branch  of  what  we  call  the  confirmation. 
—7  he  confirmation  and  confutation  are  fometimes  called  con  ■ 
tention.  See  Confirmation. 

CONGES  in  the  French  law,  a  licenfe,  or  permiffion, 
granted  by  a  fupenor  to  an  inferior,  which  gives  him  a  dif- 
penfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was  before  obliged 
See  License,  Dispensation,  &V  t.^u* 

•  The  word  is  French  :  Menage  derives'  it  from  the  Latin 

m-.alm,  ufed  for  comma, ut,  and  commence,  often  feen  amol 
ancient  writers :  the  Italians  fay  congedo.  among 

A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf  without  the  conge  or  licence 

of  her  hulband  .  a  monk  cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  whh! 
out  the  conge  of  his  fuperiours.  1 

Conge  dy Ehre.  is  the  kinoN  1  1 

di  nner  in  time  of  o  g  ^rmi{Ron  royal  to  a  dean  and 
c  iaptei,  time  of  a  vacancy,  to  chufe  a  biihop  See 

Chapter,  Canon,  and  Collation.  P' 

thji  the.kinS  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron 
ol  all  buhoprics  and  other  benefices,  had  anciently  the  free 
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appointment  of  all  ecclefiartical  dignities  ;  -  , 

hacculum  &  annulum  ;  and  afterwards  by  letters  paten  •  u 
that,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  made  the  election  over  to  ot  lers, 
under  certain  forms  and  conditions :  as,  that  they  lnou  at 
every  vacancy,  ere  they  chofe,  demand  of  the  king  conge  a  e 
lire ,  i.  e.  leave  to  proceed  to  election  ;  and  after  elec  ion  to 
crave  his  royal  afl'ent,  &c.— He  adds,  that  king  John  was  the 
firft  who  granted  this ;  which  was  afterwards  conhrme  by 
flat.  JPeflm.  and  againin  the  articuli  cleri.  See  InveS'I  n  ure 

Conge,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  moulding  either  in  form  of  a 
quai  ter- round,  or  of  a  cavetto ;  which  ferves  to  feparate  two 
members  from  one  another. — See  Tab.  Archit.  flg-  6. 

Such  is  that  which  joins  the  fhaft  of  the  column  to  the  cinc¬ 
ture,  called  alfo  apopbyge ;  which,  in  Greek,  fignifies  efcape 
the  column  Teeming  to  fpring  hence:  by  the  Latins  is  callec 
fcapus ,  the  fhaft  of  the  column.  SeeAPOPHYGE. 

CONGELATION,  Freezing  ;  the  aft  of  fixing  the  fluidi¬ 
ty  of  any  liquid,  by  cold,  or  the  application  of  cold  bodies 
in  which  it  differs  from  coagulation,  which  is  produced  by  other 
caufes.  See  Cold  and  Freezing. 

Salt-petre  congeals  water  in  fummer.  See  Ice.  Metals  and 
minerals  are  laid  to  be  juices  congealed  in  the  veins  of  the 
earth,  by  their  mixing  with  one  another,  or  with  other  hete¬ 
rogeneous  bodies,  or  by  the  confumption  and  evaporation  of 
the  fineft  parts.  SeeMETAL. 

Rock  cryftal  is  ufually  held  to  be  nothing  but  water  congealed  in 
the  mountains.  See  Crystal. — The  bites  of  afpics  become 
mortal,  by  the  fudden  congelation  which  they  induce  on  the 
blood,  which  ftops  its  circulation.  See  Poison,  Blood,  &c. 

CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  for  a  collec¬ 
tion,  or  heap  of  feveral  particles,  or  bodies,  united  into  one 
mafs,  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs,  or  collection  of  hu¬ 
mours,  crouded  together,  and  hardened  in  any  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  j  and  there  forming  a  preternatal  tumor.  See  Tumor. 
Congeflion  is  effected  by  little  and  little  ;  in  which  it  differs 
horn  defluxion,  which  is  more  fudden.  See  Defluxion. 

CON  GI  ARIUM*,  Congiary,  among  medalifts,  a  gift, 
or  donative  reprefented  on  a  medal. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  congius ;  in  regard,  the  firft 
prefents  made  the  people  of  Rome  confifted  in  wine  and  ofl, 
which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  congii.  See  Congius. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  emperors  to 
the  people  of  Rome, — Thofe  made  the  foldiers  were  not  cal¬ 
led  congiaries,  but  donatives.  See  Donative. 

The  legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries  is  CON  GIA- 
RIUM,  or  LIBER  ALITAS. 

Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  money  to 
each  citizen :  Caligula  twice  gave  three  hundred  fefterces  a 
head  :  Nero,  whofe  congiaries  are  the  firft  that  we  find  repre¬ 
fented  on  medals,  gave  four  hundred.  SeeSESTERCE. 

CONGIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  meafure  for  things  liquid  ; 
containing  fix  fextaries ;  equal  to  feven  pints  Englifh  wine 
meafure.  See  Measure. 

The  congius  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  England,  as  appears  by  a 
charter  of  king  Edmund  in  946. 

CONGLOBATE  Glands ,  in  anatomy,  thofe  glands  whofe 
fubftance  is  not  divided,  but  firm,  entire,  and  continued  ; 
and  their  furface  fmooth  and  uniform.  See  Gland. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  conglomerate  glands. 
See  Conglomerate. 

Conglobate  glands  have  each  of  them  an  artery  which  brings 
them  blood,  a  vein  which  carries  it  back  again,  after  the 
proper  juice  has  been  filtrated  ;  and  feveral  excretory  dudfs. 
Some  of  them  have  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  with  lymphatic 
veffels,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  a  common  refervoir, 
or  canal.  See  Lymphatics. 

CO  N  G  L  OM  ERATE  Glands ,  are  thofe  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  little  ones  ;  or  they  are  glandulous  bodies  joined 
together  under  the  fame  common  membrane.  See  Gland. 
Such  are  the  falival  glands,  lachrymal  glands,  the  pancreas, 
Gfc.  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

The  conglomerate  glands ,  befides  their  arteries,  veins  and 
nerves,  are  alfo  each  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  veffel,  rami¬ 
fied  throughout  their  own  fubftance  ;  by  means  whereof  they 
difcharge  the  liquors  they  have  filtrated  into  refervoirs. 
CON  GLUTINATION,  the  a  <ft  of  gluing,  or  faftening 
two  bodies  together,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  third,  whofe 
parts  are  undfuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of  a  glue, 
gluten  ;  from  whence  the  word  is  formed.  See  Glue. 

In  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  parts  of  the  body  are  Aiid  to  be 
conglutinated  by  means  of  their  natural  moifture  ;  by  the  help 
of  bandages,  as  in  feveral  cafes  of  furgery  ;  or  by  the  fupply 
of  vifcid  particles. — In  which  laft  acceptation,  conglutination 
differs  little  from  accretion,  or  nutrition.  See  Nutrition. 
CONGREGAl  ION,  an  aflembly  of  feveral  ecclefiaftics, 
united  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  body.  See  Assembly,  &c. 

I  he  term  is  principally  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  cardinals,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  pope,  and  diftributed  into  feveral  chambers, 
for  the  difcharge  of  certain  functions  and  jurifdiiftions,  after 
the  manner  of  our  offices  and  courts.  See  Cardinal. 

The  firft  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office,  or  the  inquifi- 
tion  .  the  1  econo,  that  of  j u r i Td i i o n  over  bishops  and  regu¬ 
lars  .  the  third  that  of  councils  ;  this  has  power  to  interpret 
the  council  of  I  lent .  the  fourth  that  of  cuftoms,  ceremonies, 
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precedences,  canonizations,  called  the  congregation  of  r't  .  u 
fifth  that  of  St.  Peter’s  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance”  of  M 
caufes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof  is  due  to  th 
church  of  St.  Peter  :  the  fixth,  tbatef  waters,  rivers  roads  •  th^ 
feventh,  of  fountains  and  ftrects  :  the  eighth  that  of  the  in¬ 
dex,  which  examines  the  books  to  be  printed  or  corre<fted~ 
the  ninth  that  of  the  government  of  the  whole  ftate  of  the 
church  :  the  tenth  de  bono  regimine  ;  of  which  two  laft  the 
cardinal-nephew  is  chief :  the  eleventh  that  of  money  •  the 
twelfth  that  of  bifhops  ;  wherein  thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted 
to  bifhoprics  in  Italy  are  examined  :  this  is  held  before  the 
pope  :  the  thirteenth  that  of  confiftorial  matters  ;  the  chief 
whereof  is  the  cardinal-dean.  There  is  alfo  a  congregation 
of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  what  relates  to  the  fubfiftence 
of  Rome,  and  the  ftate  of  the  church. 

Congregation  is  alfo  ufed  fora  company  or  fociety  of  reli¬ 
gious  ;  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order;  and  making  as  it 
were,  an  inferiour  order,  or  a  fubdivifion  of  the  order  itlelf. 
See  Order  and  Monaster y. 

Such  are  the  congregations,  of  the  oratory,  and  thofe  of  Cluny, 
&c,  among  the  Benedicftins,  See  Oratory,  Cluny,  Be- 
nedictins,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  pious  perfons  in  man¬ 
ner  of  fraternities  ;  frequent  among  the  jefuits,  in  honour  of 
the  virgin,  &c.  See  Fraternity. 

Congregation  of  Penitence.  1  „  C  Penitence. 

Congregation  of  the  holy  Trinity.  )  i>ee  \  Trinity. 

Congregation  of  the  mimaculate  Conception.  See  the  article 
Immaculate. 


Congregation  of  the  Lateran.  See  the  article  Lateran. 

Congregation,  in  phyfics,  is  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the  Jeaft 
and  loweft  degree  of  mixtion  ;  or  that  wherein  the  parts  of 
the  mixt  do  not  confift  with,  or  adhere  to  each  other,  but 
only  touch  in  one  point.  See  Mixtion. 

That  author  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  the  particles  of 
all  fluids  only  touch  in  this  manner ;  or  that  their  cohefion 
only  amounts  to -a.  congregation.  See  Fluid,  and  Cohesion. 

CONGRESS,  Congressus,  is  ufed  for  an  aflembly  of 
commiffioners,  deputies,  envoys,  &c.  from  feveral  courts, 
meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

The  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  which  held  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war  terminated  in  1697  hY  the  treaty  of  Rifwick,  was 
com  pofed  of  the  envoys  of  all  the  princes  in  the  confederacy 
againft  France.  3 

Congress  is  alfo  ufed  in  an  obfeene  fenfe,  for  an  effay,  or 
trial,  made  by  appointment  of  a  lay  or  fpiritual  judge,  in 
the  prefence  of  chirurgeons  and  matrons,  to  prove  whether 
or  no  a  man  be  impotent ;  in  order  for  the  diflolving  of  a 
marriage.  See  Impotence.  0 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  make  any  mention  of  this 
trial  of  virility  by  congrefs  :  it  had  its  origin  in  France,  from 
the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who  in  open  court,  being  hard 
prefled  by  his  wife,  demanded  the  congrefs.  The  judge,  fur- 
prized  with  the  novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be 
denied,  as  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  cafe  could  admit  of 
In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurifprudence,  and 
was  authorized  by  decrees  and  arrets.  It  obtained  for  about 
the  fpace  oi  120  years,  and  was  annulled  by  an  arret  of  par¬ 
liament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious;  fome  having 
failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere  modefty  and  fhame^ 

r  n  Mn  v  fame  effed  with  aaual  unpotency.  * 

CON  GR  UI  T  Y,  or  Congruency,  in  the  fchools,  a  fuita- 
blenefs  of  relation  of  agreement  between  things  ;  wherebv  we 
cx>me  at  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be  expeaed  therefrom 
Ihefyltem  of  congruity  m  matters  of  grace  confift  in  this’  * 
that  God,  who  knows  perfedly  the  nature  of  grace,  and  the 
difpofitions  of  the  will  in  all  the  circumftances  thatfhall  befal 
a  man,  give  graces,  wherewith,  by  virtue  of  their  congruity  with 
the  will  of  man,  confidered  in  thofe  circumftances,  man  will 
always  infallibly,  but  not  neceffarily,  do,  what  God  would 
have  him  do  :  in  regard,  the  will,  in  the  language  of  the 
congrufls,  does  always  infallibly,  though  voluntarily,  chufe 
what  appears  beft.  1 

Congruity  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  figures,  lines,  &c. 
which  exadtly  correfpond  when  laid  over  one  another  ;  as  ha¬ 
ving  the  fame  terms,  or  bounds. 

Thofe  things  between  which  there  is  a  congruity;  are  equal, 
and  fimilar.  See  Equality,  and  Similar. 

Euclid,  and  by  his  example,  moft  other  geometricians,  de- 
monftrate  all  their  elements  from  the  foie  principle  of  con¬ 
gruency  :  M.  Leibnitz,  and  after  him  Wplfius,  fubftitute  the 
notion  of  fimilitude  in  lieu  of  that  of  congruency.  See  Sir 
militude. 

Congruity,  in  a  lax  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  aptitude  in 
fome  bodies,  to  unite,  or  incorporate  ;  by  reafon  of  fome 
fimilitude  or  fitnefs  of  their  figures  :  as  incongruity  denotes 
unfitnefs  of  their  furfaces  for  joining  together. 

Thus,  quickfilver  will  unite  with  gold,  and  many  other .... 
tals,  but  will  roll  off  from  wood,  ftone,  ghfs,-&c.  and  water, 
which  will  wet  fait,  and  diffolve  it,  will  flip  off  from  tallow 
without  adhering  to  it  ;  as  alfo  fromadufty  furfape,  and  from 
the  feathers  of  water-fowl.  * 

Two  drops  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  will,  on  contact,  imme¬ 
diately  join  and  coalefci?;  but  oil  ot  tartar,  poured  upon  quick¬ 
filver,  and  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine  on  that,  and  air 
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over  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame  veffel  without  any  manner 
of  union,  or  mixture  with  each  other. 

And  the  caufe  hereof,  is,  that  the  figures  of  fome  bodies  will 
not  admit  other  bodies  near  enough  to  be  within  their  fpheres 
of  attraction,  whence  they  cannot  join,  and  cohere}  but  where 
their  fitnefs  of  figure  will  let  them  approach  near  enough  to 
feel  each  others  attractive  power,  then  they  clofe  and  hold 
together.  See  Cohesion. 

CONIC  Sett  ion,  a  curve  line  arifing  from  the  feCtion  of  a  cone 
by  a  plane.  See  Cone,  and  Section. 

The  conic  fcdliotis  are  three,  viz.  the  ellipfis ,  hyperbola ,  and 
parabola  }  befide  the  circle ,  and  the  triangle ,  which  though 
they  arife  from  the  feCtion  of  a  cone,  are  not  ufually  confider- 
ed  in  that  capacity*.  SeeCiRCLE,  andTRiANGLE. 

*  That  the  triangle  is  a  conic  J'ettion ,  as  well  as  the  other  four, 
is  (hewn  by  Apollon,  in  Con.  1.  i.  p.  3.  For  the  circle  it  arifes 
either  from  thefeftionof  a  cone  by  a  plane  parallel  tothebafis, 
or  from  the  fubcontrary  feCtion  of  the  fcalene  cone. — Vid. 
Apoll.  Con.  lib.  1.  prop.  5. 

Though  the  equations,  genefis,  and  many  of  the  properties, 
with  the  ratios,  dimenfions,  &c.  of  each  of  the  conic  fections, 
be  feparately  given  under  their  refpe&ive  articles  in  this  work, 
Ellipsis,  Hyperrola,  and  Parabola  j  yet,  to  make 
the  dodtiine  of  conics ,  which  is  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the 
higher  geometry,  and  of  fuch  frequent  ufe  in  the  new  aftro- 
nomy,  the  motion  of  projedtiles,  &c.  more  complete,  we  (hall 
here  put  the  whole  in  a  new  light,  and  bring  it  together  into 
one  contracted  view. 

The  common  interfeCtion,  then,  of  any  plane  with  a  conic  fu- 
perficies,  we  obferve,  is  called  a  conic  feftion  :  and  this  feCtion 
varies,  and  acquires  a  different  name,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane.  For, 
iff.  If  a  cone  be  any  how  cut  by  a  plane,  through  the  vertex  ; 
and  again  by  another  plane  parallel  to  the  former  plane  :  then, 
the  feCtion  made  in  the  fuperficies  thereof,is  called  an  hyperbola ; 
the  plane  of  which  being.produced  to  meet  the  oppofite  fuperfi- 
cies,will  make  another  feCtion, which  is  likewife  called  an  hyper¬ 
bola  :  and  both  of  thefe,  conjunCtly,  are  called  oppofite  fediions. 
2dly,  If  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  a  plane  pafles  without 
the  fuperficies  thereof,  that  is,  neither  cutting  nor  touching  it; 
and  the  cone  be  again  cut  by  another  plane  parallel  to  the  for¬ 
mer;  the  feCtion  made  in  the  fuperficies  thereof, is  calledan  ellipfis. 
3%,  If  a  plane  touch  the  fuperficies  of  a  cone,  and  the  cone 
be  cut  by  a  plane,  the  feCtion  is  a  parabola. 

But  inftead  of  confidering  thefe  curves  as  arifing  by  feCtion  of 
the  cone  itfelf,  their  defcription,  nature,  and  properties,  are 
found  more  eafy  of  conception,  when  confidered  as  drawn  on 
a  plane  :  for  which  reafon,  after  Des  Cartes  and  moft  of  the 
later  writers,  we  fhall  rather  chufe  to  lay  them  down  in  this 


feccnd  manner.  i 

Genefis ,  or  confruSHon  of  the  Ellipfis. — To  conceive  the  production 
and  nature  of  an  ellipfis,  let  H  and  I,  (fig.  13.)  be  two  points, 
nails,  or  little  pegs,  about  which  put  a  thread  B  H  I,  then 
butting  your  finger  to  the  thread,  and  keeping  the  fame  al¬ 
ways  in  an  equal  extenfion,  move  the  finger  found  from  the 
point  B;  till  you  return  to  the  fame  point  B  again. 

By  this  revolution  of  the  point  B,  is  defcribed  the  curve  line 
called  the  ellipfis ;  which  differs  from  the  delineation  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  only  in  this,  that  a  circle  hath  only  one  center,  but  the 
ellipfis  two  :  though  if  the  points  H  and  I  fhould  come  toge¬ 
ther, into  one, the  elliptic  curve  would  become  perfedtiy  circular. 
But  by  how  much  greater  the  diftance  is  Betwixt  thofe  points, 
the  fa  hie  length  of  the  thread  ftill  remaining  ;  by  fo  much  the 
farther  is  this  figure  removed  from  the  circular.  So  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfe  proportion  of  the  diftance  H  I  to  the 
thread  B  HI*  or  to  the  line  D  K,  which  is  equal  to  the  fame 
thread,  divers  fpecies  of  ellipfes  will  be  defcribed. 

But  then,  if  the  length  of  the  thread  be  increafed  or  diminifhed, 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  of  the  points  H  and  I  is 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  there  will  indeed  be  defcribed  di¬ 
vers  ellipfes,  blit  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  whence  it  appears, 

'  that  ellipfes  are  not  only  innumerable  in  magnitude,  but  in 
fpecies  alfo  ;  and  reach  from  a  circle  to  a  right  line  :  for,  as 
'  When  the  points  H  and  I  meet  together,  the  ellipfis  becomes 
a  circle  ;  fo  when  they  ire  removed  from  each  other  half  the 
length  of  the  thread,  it  becomes  a  right  line,  bothfides  meet- 

Whence  alfo  it  appears,  that  every  fpecies  of  ellipfes  is  no  lefs 
different  from  any  other,  than  the  extremes  of  them  are  diffe¬ 
rent  on  this  fide  from  a  circle,  and  on  that  from  a  right  line. 
It  alfo  appears  from  this  delineation,  that  if  from  a  point  taken 
at  oleafure  in  the  elliptic  periphery,  as  the  point  B,  you  draw 
twS  lines  to  the  two  central  points  ;  thefe  two  lines  BH  and 
B  I  taken  together, will  be  equal  to  the  greateft  diameter  Dk; 
and’  confequently,  that  the  fum  of  them  is  always  given. 

In  the  ellipfis  DFKR,  (fig-  HO^point  C  is  called  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  points  H  and  I  the  foci,  D  K  the  greater  axis , or  tranf- 
verfe  axis ,  or  the  principal  diameter or  lotus  tranfuerfum  ; 
and  F  R  the  leffer  axis :  all  the  right  lines  palling  through  the 
center  C  are  diameters  ;  and  all  right  lines  terminated  at  the 
periphery,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  any  diame¬ 
ter  are  called  ‘ordinates.  That  part  of  every  diameter  inter- 
reo’ted  between  the  vertex  thereof,  and  the  ordinate,  asMp, 
called  the  abfiif  thereof.  A  line  drawn  from  the  vertex 
of  the  diameter,  parallel  to  the  ordinates  thereof,  as*  is 
•VOL.  I.  N°.  XXXVI.  *  . 
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a  tangent  to  the  ellipfis  in  that  vertex.  A  diameter  parallel 
to  the  ordinates  of  another  diameter,  is  termed  a  conjugate 
diameter  ;  and  the  ordinate  to  the  greater  axis,  which  paffes 
through  either  of  the  foci,  as  MA,  (fig.  13.)  is  termed  the 
principal  latus  rettum,  or  the  parameter  of  the  greater  axis.  See 
Center,  Focus,  Axis,  Diameter,  Ordinate,  Pa¬ 
rameter,  &V.  , 

Properties  of  the  Ellipfis.— 1°.  The  ordinates  of  every  diameter 
are  demonftrated  to  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

2°.  The  ordinates  of  the  diameters  or  axes  are  perpendicular 
to  the  axes  themfelves  ;  but  the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the 
diameters  are  oblique  to  their  diameters ;  and  in  ellipfes  of 
divers  fpecies,  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  at  equal  diftance 
from  the  axis,  by  how  much  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
axis  to  the  leffer  is  the  greater  ;  but  in  the  fame  ellipfis,  fo 
much  the  more  oblique,  by  how  much  the  more  remote  the 
diameters  are  from  the  axes. 

3°.  There  are  only  two  conjugate  diameters*  which  are  equal 
each  to  other ;  viz.  thofe  whofe  vertices  are  at  equal  diftances 
from  the  vertices  of  the  axes  :  thus,  the  diameter  V  T (fig.  14.) 
is  conjugate,  and  equal  to  thatother  GM;  where  VF  is  equal 
to  MF,  and  VD  equal  to  MK. 

4°.  The  obtufe  angle  VCM  of  thefe  two  diameters,  which  are 
conjugate  and  equal,  is  greater,  and  the  acute  angle  V  C  G  is 
lefs  than  every  other  angle  contained  under  the  reft  of  the 
diameters  that  are  conjugate  to  each  other. 

50.  If  the  lines  ^  P  and  v  B  be  femi-ordinates  to  any  diameter^ 
as  MG,  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  ^  Pis  to  the  fquareef 
the  femi- ordinate  v  B, as  is  the  redtangle  M  p  X  p.  G,  to  the 
redtangle  M  v  x  v  G  ;  that  is,  p. .  P  q  is  tct  the  rectangle  compie- 
hended  under  the  two  parts^  into  which  the  diameter  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  ordinate  KP,  asv  By  is  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  parts  of  the  diameter  made  by  the  ordinate  A  B. 

6°.  The  parameter,  or  latus  reffum  of  any  diameter,  is  a  third 
proportional  to  that  diameter  and  its  conjugate:  that  is,(infig. 
13.)  if  the  diameter  D  K  is  to  its  conjugate  diameter  E  F,  as 
E  F  is  to  Y  ;  then  Y  is  the  parameter  or  latus  redtum  of  the 
diameter  D  K  :  whence  AM,  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  through 
the  focus,  is,  as  above,  equal  to  the  principal  parameter,  and 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  greater  and  leffer  axis. 

70,  The  fquare  of  every  femi-ordinate,  as  M  I,  is  lefs  than  the 
rectangle  made  of  any  abfeifs  whatever,  as  I  K  drawn  into  the 
latus  redtum  of  its  own  diameter,  or  than  I  K  X  Y.  And  in 
figure  14.  P  ju  q  is  left  than  the  rediangle  made  of  the  abfeifs 
M  /S  and  the  latus  redtum  of  MG :  from  which  defect,  or 
EAAfupif,  this  fection  hath  its  name. 

8°.  If  from  any  point,  as  B,  in  figure  1 3.  you  draw  the  right 
lines  B  H  and  B  1  to  the  foci,  the  fum  of  them  will  be  equal  to 
the  greater  axis,  as  was  (hewed  above  :  and  if  the  angle  IBH, 
comprehended  by  thofe  lines,  be  bifledted  by  the  right  line  ha, 
the  line  a  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  VB  in  the  point  B; 
that  is,  to  the  curve  in  the  point  of  contadt. 

90. The  diftance  of  a  body  turned  round  in  an  ellipfis,  about  the 
focus  H,  from  the  fame  focus,  is  the  greateft  of  all  in  the  point 
K;  lead  of  all  in  the  point  D ;  and  mean  in  the  points  E  and  F ;  . 
and  that  mean  diftance  H  F  is  equal  to  the  greater  half-axis 
D  C  or  CK;  as  ismanifeft  from  the  production,  of  the  ellipfis. 
10°.  The  vanifhing  fubtenfe  of  the  angle  of  contadt,  parallel 
to  the  diftance  from  the  focus,  at  an  equal  perpendicular  in¬ 
terval  from  that  diftance,  always  remains  given  and  unvaried 
in  the  fame  ellipfis,  yea,  and  in  the  fame  parabola  and  hyper-  . 
bola  tqo.  Thus  if  d'Lhe  always  given,  gd  alfo  will  always 
remain  given  in  a:  diftance  infinitely  fmall. 

1 10.  The  area  of  the  ellipfis  is  to  the  area  of  the  circle  circum- 
feribed,  as  the  leffer  axis  is  to  the  greater  ;  and  fo  are  all  cor- 
refpondent  parts  whatfoever  among  themfelves,  as  M  I  K, 
m  I  K  :  and  the  ordinates  to  the  greater  axis,  as  MI,  are  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  elliptic  periphery  always  in  the  fame  proportion,  fo 
that  M  I  is  to  m  I  always  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  to  wit,  that 
of  the  leffer  axis  to  the  greater.  And  we  are  to  reafon  in  the 
fame  manner  concerning  a  circle  inferibed  in  an  ellipfis. 

12°.  All  parallelograms  defcribed  about  the  conjugate diameters 
of  the  ellipfis,  and  comprehending  the  ellipfis,  are  equal.  Thu.^ 
the  parallelogram  a  (3  y  J1,  fig.  14.  is  equal  to  the  other*  : 
and  thus  it  is  every  where. 

130.  If  a  right  line  always  pafling  through  one  of  the  foci  be 
fo  moved,  that  the  elliptic  area  defcribed  by  the  (ame,  is 
proportional  to  the  time  ;  the  angular  motion  of  it  right 
line  drawn  from  the  other  focus  to  the  former  line,  will  be 
almoft  equable  :  thus,  in  figure  13.  if  the  angular  motion  of 
the  line  H  B  be  fo  tempered,  that  the  fame  being  according 
to  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diftance  accelerated  or 
retarded,  deferibes  the  area  D  H  B,  proportional  to  the 
time  •  the  angular  motion  K  I  B  about  the  other  focus  I, 
will  be  almoft  proportional  to  the  timp,  and  confequently 
without  any  notable  acceleration  or  retardation,  as  nearly 
equable  ;  that  is  to  fay,  where  the  ellipfis  does  not  differ 
much  from  a  circle. 

Genefis  of  the  Parabola. — Let  DI  bean  infinite  right  line,  and  IL 
another  perpendicular  to  it;  (fig.  15.)  then,  taking  in  the  line 
DI,  any  point,  F,  let  the  line  IT  be  biffected  in  thepoincT; 
and  let  there  be  taken  two  threadsjoined  together  in  the  point  T * 
oneTI,the  other  T  F :  and  let  apinfixed  to  the  threads  in  the 
point  T  be  moved  to  the  l  ight  and  left,  in  fuch  a  Epantief.  tiiat 
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when  the  pin  is  in  any  other  pofition,  as  in  P,  the  thread 
T  I,  which  here  becomes  P  L,  be  always  perpendicular  to 
IL;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  parallel  to  D  I,  but 
equal  to  the  thread  T  F ;  which  in  this  cafe  becomes  P  b , 
ever  palling  through  the  point  F. 

The  curve  thus  generated  by  the  pin,  infinitely  produced 
both  ways,  is  a  parabola  :  in  which  g  P  i  T  s  R  o,  is  called 
the  periphery  ;  I  D  the  axis,  or  principal  diameter ;  F  the 
focus ;  the  point  T  the  principal  vertex. 

An  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the 
principal  latus  re&um  :  all  right  lines  n  i ,  or  R  Z,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  are  diameters,  as  dividing  the  lines  i  h  and  K  T, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  their  vertices,  into  two 
equal  parts;  and  they  are  called  diameters  belonging  to  the 
vertices  in  which  they  terminate,  as  T,  i. 

Properties  of  the  Parabola. — 1°.  Every  diameter,  or  right  line 
parallel  to  the  axis,  biffe&s  all  the  lines  within  the  figure, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  vertical  point :  which 
biffe&ed  lines  are  called  ordinates. 

2°.  The  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  thereto ;  but 
the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  are  oblique  to  their 
diameters  ;  and  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  by  how  much  the 
vertex  of  the  diameter  is  further  removed  from  the  principal 
vertex  of  the  parabola. 

The  latus  re&um,  or  parameter  to  every  diameter,  is  a 
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third  geometrical  proportional  to  any  abfeifs,  and  its  femi- 
ordinate  ;  that  is,  if  the  latus  re&um  of  the  diameter  i  n ,  'or 
that  of  the  vertex  /,  be  y  ;  then  as  the  abfeifs  i  q  is  to  the 
femi-ordinate  q  k ,  fo  is  that  femi-ordinate  q  k  toy. 

4".  The  principal  latus  re&um,  or  that  belonging  to  the 
axis,  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  h  i  palling  through  the  focus ; 
and  quadruple  of  F  T,  the  leaft  diftance  of  the  focus  from 
the  principal  vertex. 

50.  The  latus  re&um  belonging  to  any  vertex  or  diameter,  is 
alfo  quadruple  of  the  diftance  .of  that  vertex  from  the  focus : 
thus  the  latus  re&um  of  the  vertex  s  is  quadruple  F  s,  and  fo 
it  is  every  where. 

6°.  The  diftance  of  any  vertex  or  point  in  the  parabola  what¬ 
ever,  fiom  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the  leaft  diftance  of  the 
fame  from  the  line  L  L,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ; 
and  is  diftant  from  the  principal  vertex,  by  a  quarter  of  the 
principal  la&us  re&um. 

7  •  ^be  fquare  of  every  femi-ordinate,  as  q  k ,  is  equal  to  a 
re&angle  made  of  the  latus  re&um,  of  the  fame  vertex  as  Y, 
and  i  q  the  abfeifs  of  the  diameter  of  the  vertex.  And  from  the 
equality  Of  the  -rrx^oXn,  or  eomparifon  in  the  figure,  be¬ 
twixt  the  re&angle  and  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate,  with¬ 
out  any  excefs  or  defe&,  the  name  of  the  fe&ion  is  derived. 

8°.  Since  therefore  the  latus  re&um  in  any  diameter  is  given, 
the  abfeiffes  are  as  the  fquares,  or  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  femi- ordinates.  Thus,  T  F  is  to  T  G  as  i  F  q  is  to  g  G 
q,  and  fo  likewife  is  i  q  to  i  r,  as  the  fquare  of  q  T  is  to  the 
fquare  of  r  l :  and  thus  every  where.  From  whence,  alfo, 
when  the  abfeifs  of  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  principal  latus 
re&um,  ^or  fourfold  of  the  diftance  from  the  vertex,  it  will 
be  equal  to  its  femi-ordinate. 

90.  The  angle,  comprehended  by  any  tangent  whatever,  and  a 
line  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  an  angle  comprehended  by  the 
fame  tangent,  and  any  diameter,  or  the  axis.  Thus,  the  angles 
}.1  aijd  P  1  nr  are  ecIual  •  whence,  by  the  way,  all  the  rays  of 
light  which  fall  on  the  concave  part  of  the  furface,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  convolution  of  the  parabola  about  the’  axis' 
which  fall,  we  fay,  on  the  fame  parallel  to  the  axis  ;  will  be 
refle&ed  from  a  concave  paraboloid  figure  to  the  focus  F,  and 
there  beget  a  moft  vehement  burning  :  from  which  property 
the  point  F  has  the  nam e focus,  and  has  communicated  the  fame 
to  the  like  points  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis.  See  Focus. 

100.  A  parabola,  like  an  hyperbola,  does  not  inclofe  a  fpace 
but  ftretches  out  in  infinitum. 

i  i°.  A  parabolic  curve  always  tends  more  and  more,/«  infini¬ 
tum,  to  a  parallelifm  with  its  diameters ;  but  can  never  arrive 
thereat.  . 

12°.  If  two  parabolas  be  deferibed,  with  the  fame  axis  and  ver¬ 
tex  ;  the  ordinates  to  the  common  axis  will  be  cut  off  by  the  pa¬ 
rabola  in  a  given  proportion  ;  and  the  areas  comprehended  by 
the  fame  axis  and  ordinate,  and  the  refpe&ive  curves,  will  be 
in  the  fame  given  proportion  to  one  another. 

^.Every  parabqlic  fpace  comprehended  betwixt  the  curve  and 
the  ordinate,  is  to  the  parallelogram  made  of  the  fame  bafeand 
altitude,  in  a  fubfefquialteral  proportion  ;  that  is,  as  2  is  to  2  • 
and  to  the  exterrmi  fpace  in  a  duplicate  proportion,  or  as  2 

Is  t0Frn™  ?  V  ?  b  as  2  is  t0  3  ■  and  to  ' 1  T  as  2  is  to 

S^adratTrY'  COmeS  car>"0  {qmK  the  Parab0|a- 

14°.  The  diftance  between  the  vertex  of  the  axis,  and  the 
point  where  any  tangent  interfe&s  it,  as  I,  is  equal  to  the 
fhpCno’0f  f6  3X1S  belongs  to  the  ordinate  applied  from 

everrX  “ntaa:  T  1  is  «1-1  to  T  F ;  anfthus  it  is 

all  cirdesParat,°laS  ^  *1^c’  or  of  tflc  fame  fpecies  ;  as  are  alfo 
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the conta&s ;  which  property  of  ft  *  C<^ ine  t^iat  J0,ns 
be  underftood  of  the  ellipfe/antl  hyperbola  ^ 


Genefis  of  the  Hyperbola.  -Suppofe  a  ftaff  or  rule  of  a  fi.ff&Pnf 
length,  as  IB,  (fig.  16.)  let  I  and  H  be  two  central  points  an 
fwering  to  the  foci  of  an  ellipfis,  in  which  let  nails  bc  fafWd  • 
then,  there  being  tied  to  one  end  of  the  flick,  a  rope  or  thread 
as  long  again  as  the  flick,  let  the  other  end  thereof  be  bored 
through,  and  fo  fixed  upon  the  nail  I;  and  fix  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  by  a  knot,  upon  the  other  nail  H  :  which  done  lav¬ 
ing  your  finger  on  the  point  B,  where  the  rope  and  ftaff  are 
tied  together,  let  your  finger  defeend  fo  long,  till  you  have 
thereby  applied,  and  joined  the  whole  rope  to  the  ftaff  or 
rule  ;  the  ftaff  having  been  in  the  mean  while,  as  it  needs 
muft,  wheeled  about  the  centre  I.  Thus,  with  the  point  B 
the  vertex  of  the  angle  H  BI,  you  will  have  deferibed  a  curve 
line  XBD,  which  is  part  of  an  hyperbola  ;  the  whole  confift- 
ing  of  that  curve  which  will  refult  from  the  curve  XBD 
which  hath  added  to  it  the  curve  Y  Di  the  produce  of  the 
rule  and  work,  as  turned  to  the  other  fide. 

Further,  transferring  the  hole,  or  knot  of  the  rope  to  the  nail 
I,  and  laftening  the  end  of  the  ftafl  on  the  nail  H,  you  will  de¬ 
scribe  another  hyperbola,  vertically  oppofite  to  the  former, 
which  is  altogether  like  and  equal  thereto.  But  if,  without 
changing  any  thing  in  the  rule  and  nails,  you  only  apply  a 
longer  rope  ;  you  will  have  an  hyperbola  of  a  different  fpecies 
from  the  former  :  and  if  you  ftill  lengthen  the  rope,  you  will 
have  ftill  other  forts  of  hyperbolas  ;  till  at  length,  making  the 
rope  double  the  length  of  the  rule,  you  will  have  the  hyper¬ 
bola  changed  into  a  right  line. 

But  if  you  alter  the  diftance  of  the  nails,  in  the  very  fame  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  you  change  the  difference  betwixt  the 
length  of  the  rope,  and  that  of  the  ftick  ;  in  this  cafe  you 
will  have  hyperbolas  marked  out,  which  are  altogether  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  but  have  their  fimilar  parts  differing  in 
magnitude. 

Laftly,  if  the  length  of  the  rope  and  rule  be  equally  increafed, 
their  difference  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  interval  of  the  nails 
remaining  the  fame  ;  not  a  different  hyperbola,  either  as-  to 
fpecies  or  magnitude,  will  be  deferibed,  nor  any  other  than  a 
greater  part  of  the  fame  hyperbola. 

I  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  many  properties  of  an  hyper¬ 
bola  are  better  known  from  another  manner  of  generating  the 
figure,  which  is  as  follows  :  Let  LL  and  MM,  (fig.  17.)  be 
infinite  right  lines  interfe&ing  each  other  at  any  angle  what¬ 
ever,  in  the  point  C  :  from  any  point  whatever,  as  D  or  e , 
let  D  c  D  d  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  firft  lines  ;  o tec,  e  d  5 
which,  with  the  lines  firft  drawn,  make  the  parallelograms,  as 
D  c  Cd,  or  e  c  Cd.  Now,  conceive  two  fidesof  the  parallelo¬ 
gram,  as  D  c  D  d,  or  e  c  e  d,  to  be  fo  moved,  this  way  and 
that  way,  that  they  always  keep  the  fame  parallelifm  ;  and 
that  at  the  fame  time  the  areas  always  remain  equal ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  D  c  and  ec  remain  always  parallel  to  MM;  and 
Dd  or  -e  d  always  parallel  to  LL ;  and  that  the  area  of  every 
parallelogram  be  equal  to  every  other,  one  fide  being  increaf¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  proportion  wherein  the  other  is  diminifhed  : 
by  this  means,  the  point  D  or  e  will  deferibe  a  curve-line 
within  the  angle  comprehended  by  the  firft  lines  ;  which  is 
altogether  the  fame  as  that  deferibed  above.  So  alfo  in  the 
angle  vertically  oppofite  will  be  deferibed  a  like  and  equal  hy¬ 
perbola  ;  if  the  parallelogram  C  c  K  d,  equal  to  the  former, 
be  fuppofed  to  be  moved,  in  <the  fame  manner  as  before: 
which  hyperbolas  are,  as  was  faid  before, called  oppofite fefiions, 
or  oppofite  hyperbolas. 

In  each  figure,  D  K  is  the  tranfiuerfe  axis,  or  tranfuerfe  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  hyperbola  or  the  oppofite  fed]  ions  ;  the  point  C  the  Cen¬ 
tre  ;  H  and  I  the  foci.  In  the  latter  figure,  all  the  lines  paff- 
ing  through  the  centre  G,  as  ih,  are  diameters  :  but  if  hyper¬ 
bolas  be  deferibed  in  the  following  angles,  as  LCM,  IVdCL 
thofe  fe&ions  will  be  called  following  feBions  :  and  if  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  primary  vertex  of  thofe  hyperbolas  from  the 
common  centre  C,  as  Cft  or  Qy,  be  equal  to  the  femi-tan- 
gent  K  v  or  K  co,  at  the  primary  vertex  of  thefe,  thofe  fe&ions 

are  called  ™,,/^.,  and  all  the  figures  together  form 

the  hyperbolic  Jyfiem. 

I  urther,  1  h  the  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus,  is  equal 
to  the  principal  latus  re&um,  or  the  parameter  of  the  axis; 
and  an  indeterminate  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  any  determinate  diameter,  is  called  the  conjugate  dia¬ 
meter  or  the  fame.  >■ 

Properties  of  the  Hyperbola.— 10.  Any  diameter  or  right  line  paff- 
mg  through  the  center,  biffe&s  all  its  ordinates ;  that  is,  all  the 
phery  meS  termmated  0n  bothFdes'by  the  hyperbolic  peri- 

2°.  1  he  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  the  fame  ; 
but  the  ordinates  of  the  reft  ot  the  diameters!  are  oblique  to 
their  diameters  :  and  fo  much  the  more  in  divers  fpecies"  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  axis,  by  how  much  the  difference  of 
the  angles  including  the  hyperbolas  is  the  greater  :  and  in  the 
fame  hyperbola,  fo  much  the  more  oblique,' 'by  how  much 
the  diameters  are  further  removed  from  the  axis. 

30.  If  any  lines,  as  H  h  and  Q^,be  femi-ordinates  to  any  dia¬ 
meter  whatever,  as  k  D  ;  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  H  h, 
is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  Q^S,  as  the  re&angle 
K  H  D  H  is  to  the  re&angle  K  Q_D  Qj  and  fo  the  fquare  3  n 
is  to  the  fquare  a  K,  as  the  re&angle  i  b  h  b,  is  tp  there&- 
angle  1  ah  a :  and  thus  every  where. 
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4  .  I  he  iatus  reflum,  or  parameter  of  every  diameter  is  a 
third  geometrical  proportional  to  the  diameter,  and  the’con- 
jugate  thereof  (or  its  tangent,  which  is  equal  to  it :)  that  is 
1  the  latus  return  of  any  diameter,  as  DK,  be y ;  then,  as 
the  diameter  DK  is  to  its  conjugate  (3v,  or  its  equal  cov ;  fo  is 

that  conjugate  f3 y,  or  that  tangent  wv  toy.  And  as  the  or¬ 
dinate  to  the  axis  through  thg  focus  .s  ^  Jnc 

clum,  fo  it  is  more  than  double  of  the  leaft  diftance  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  the  vertex.  * 

5".  I  he  fquare  of  any  femi-ordinate,  as  Or,  is  greater  than  a 
redangle  made  of  the  abfcifs  DQ,draw„  bto  the®  latus  redum 
of  its  own  diameter,  asy;  and,  il,  like  manner,  the  fnuateTf 
the  fern, -ordinate  in,  ,s  greater  than  the  reflanole  of  the  ab 
fcfs  |4,  into  the  latus  redum  of  the  diameter  From 
wh.ch  wefEek,,  or  excefs,  this  fedion  hath  its  name. 

6  -  It  from  any  point  of  the  hyperbola,  as  B,  (fig  16  )  there 

be  drawn  right  lines  to  both  the  foci,  as  BH,  Blf  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  thefe  lines  will  be  equal  to  the  axis  DK;  as  will  ea 
%  appear  from  the  delineation  itfelf. 

7°*.^  L|'c  anfi'e  HBI,  comprehended  by  lines  drawn  to  the 
toe,  be  bifleded  by  the  right  line  EB,  thaVSt  inTwhl  be 

QoaTt.nt  *°eth,-  h>’Pcrboia  “  tin  point  B. 

*  •  rlght  lines  LL  and  MM,  (fig.,7.)  which  inclofe  the 
hyperbolas,  are  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas ;  that  is,  they 

•  and  nearer'’  bmu)  °n  b°H  ,ld'S>  'he  CUrVe  aPProacll“  "rarer 
o  T.  r  ’  .  '  ls  ™ver  able  to  touch  or  coincide  therewith. 

9  .  he  fpecies  of  hyperbolas  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  magnitude  of  the  angle  LCM,  comprehended  by  the 
afymptotes  i  but  that  angle  remaining  the  fame,  the  fpeefes  of 
the  hyperbola  remains  unchanged  :  yet  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  magnitudes  of  the  parallelograms,  by  which  hyperbolas 
are  defended,  hyperbolas  of  divers  magnitudes  do^rife-  if 
the  angle  contained  by  the  afymptotes  b?  a  right  amde  the 
hyperbola  ,s  called  ,qu, lateral,  or  r, a  angular  f  and  the  latus 

SfdL Cas  i"  a  circle)  be'^aTto 

La%,  if  hyperbolas  be  deferibed  about  the  fame  axis  in  divers 
angles  of  the  afymptotes,  the  right  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  wi  1  be  cut  off  in  a  given  proportion  by  them  all  ;  and  the 
fpaces  like  wife  inclofed  by  the  right  lines,  or  ordinates,  the 

ponton^  aX1Sj  and  thC  CUrVeS>  Wil1  b£  in  the  fame  given  pro- 

?°*  If  the  diftai?ces  from  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola,  be  taken 

rTaTSrmetr?VPrTrtpv)\OM  of  theafymPtotes,fo  that  Cl, 
Call,  cm,  C IV, c  V, ,  C :  VI,  be  in  continued  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion ,  and  if  from  thofe  points  there' be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
other  afymptote  the  lines,  Ir,  II 2,  III 9,  IV4  Vc  VI 6 

IhefPneSl  \  A3’  ?4’  V*  V6*  he  equaf’among 

themfelves.  And  confequently,  if  that  afymptote  CM  be  fup- 

pofed  to  be  divided,  according  to  the  proportion  of  numbers 
exceeding  one  another  in  a  natural  feries,  thofe  fpaces  will  be 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  all  thofe  numbers. 

Common  properties  of  all  the  Conic  Sections.— From  the  whole  it 
may  be  gathered,  i°.  That  the  conic  fe  St  ions  ate  in  themfelves 
a  fyftem  of  regular  curves*  allied  to  each  other;  and  that  one 
is  changed  into  another  perpetually,  when  it  is  either  increa¬ 
sed,  or  dimimlhed,  in  infinitum. 

Thus,  the  circle,  the  curvature  thereof  being  hever  fo  little  in 
creafed  or  dimmifhed,  paffes  into  an  ellipfis  ;  and  the  ellipfis 
its  center  going  away  infinitely,  and  the  curvature  beina  by 
that  means  dimini{hed5  is  turned  into  a  parabola,  and  when  the 
curvature  of  the  parabola  is  never  fo  little  changed,  there  ari- 
ieth  the  hrft  of  the  hyperbolas ;  the  fpecies  whereof,  which  are 
innumerable;  will  all  of  them  arife  orderly  by  a  gradual  dimi 
nution  of  the  curvature;  till  the  curvature  vanifhing  away  the 
laft  hyperbola  ends  in  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
rrom  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  every  regular  curvature  like 
to  that  of  a  circle,  from  the  circle  itfelf  to  a  right  line  *  is  a 
conical  curvature,  and  is  diffinguifhed  with  its  peculiar  name 
according  to  the  divers  degrees  of  that  curvature.  See  Curve! 

2  .That  the  latus  redtum  of  a  circle,  is  double  to  the  diftance 
,from  the  vertex:  that  all  the  latera  refta  of  ellipfes,  are  in 
all  proportions  to  that  diftance  betwixt  the  double  and  quadru¬ 
ple,  according  to  their  different  fpecies  :  that  the  latus  redum 
ot  the  parabola  ,s  juft  quadruple  of  that  diftance  ;  and,  laftly 
that  the  latera  reda  of  hyperbolas  ate  in  all  proportions  be- 
yond  the  quadruple,  according  to  their  various  kinds 
3°.That  all  diameters  in  a  circle  and  ellipfis, interfecloneatto- 
ther  in  the  center  of  the  figure  within  the  feiftion  •  that  in  the 
parabola  they  are  all  parallel  amongft  themfelves,'  and  to  the 
axis;  but  that  in  the  hyperbola  they  in terfed  one  another  but 
this  without  the  fedtion,  in  the  common  center  of  the  onoo 
hte  fedtions. 

4°.  That  the  curvature,  with  refped  to  the  focus,  in  all  thefe 
hgures,  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  proportionably. 

NICS,  that  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  or  geometry 

of  curves,  which  confiders  the  cone,  and  the  feveral  curve 
lines  arifing  front  the  fedions  thereof.  See  Geometry  ;  fee 
alfo  Cone,  and  Conic  feet  ion. 

Similar  Conic  feClions.  See  the  article  Similar. 

CONiFERQU^a  term  applied  tofuch  trees, fhrubs, or  herbs, 
as  bear  a  fquammous  or  fcaly  fruit, of  a  woody  fubftance,and  a 
figure  approaching  to  that  of  a  cone ;  in  which  there  are  many 
feeds,  and  when  they  are  ripe,  the  feveral  cells  or  partitions  in 
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the  cone  gape  or  open,  and  the  feeds  drop.out.— Of  this  kind 
axe  the firr,  the  pine,  beech,  and  the  like.'  See  Plant  and 

1  R  E  E . 

CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  is  applied  in  the  antient  mu- 

*  lc>  in  *■  e  ame  as  confonant ,  to  two  or  more  founds 
heard  at  the  fame  time.  See  Consonance 

Conjoint  degrees ,  two  notes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  fcale ;  as  ut  and  r,.  Ste  Degree. 
Conjoint  tetrathords,  are  two  tetrachords,  where  the  fame 
chord  is  the  higheft  of  the  one,  and  the  Ioweft  of  the  other 
See  Chord. 

CONNOR,  orCocNisoR,  inlaw,  is  ufed  in  the  paflmg  of 
hnes,  for  him  that  acknowledges  the  fine.  See  Fine. 

He  to  whom  the  fine  is  acknowledged,  is  called  the  cognizee, 
or  com  lee.  6  5 

^  diameter ,  or  axis ,  in  conics,  is  a  right  line 
biffecffing  the  tranfverfe  diameter.  See  Diameter,  Co¬ 
nic  Jection ,  and  Axis. 

Jugate  axis, °f  an  ellipfis,  is  the fhorteft  diameter,  or  axis, 
biHechng  the  longer,  or  tranfverfe  axis.-Such  is  FF,  Tab. 
Comes,  h g.  31.  See  Ellipsis. 

It  is  demonftrated,  1°.  That  in  an  ellipfis,  the  conjugate  axis 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  the  pa¬ 
rameter.  2°.  I  he  fquare  ot  the  conjugate  axis,  is  to  that  of 
the  tranfverfe,  as  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  is  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  of  the  fegments  of  tjie  axis.  3*.  That  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  extremity  of  the  femi -conjugate 
3.xis5  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  femi-axis. 

Hence,  t he  conjugate  axes  being  given,  the  focus  is  eafily  deter¬ 
mined.  bee  locus.  And  the  ellipfis  thence  eafily  deferibed. 
onjugate  axis,  in  an  hyperbola,  is  a  mean  proportional  be¬ 
tween  the  tranfverfe  axiVand  the  parameter. SeeH yp e  rbola. 
t  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ell  pfis  has 
the  fame  ratio.— In  an  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  conjugate 
axis,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  parameter  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis.  See  Parameter. 

C  ?lN/UCT  ATION,nin  §rammar>  an  orderly  diftribution  of 
the  feveral  parts  or  inflexions  of  verbs, in  their  different  moods 
and  tenfes,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other.  See  Verb. 

1  he  Latins  have  four  conjugations ,  diftinguifhed  by  the  termi¬ 
nations  of  their  infinitive,  are ,  ere ;  ere,  ire  ;  and'moft  of  the 

FLChcgrammaiuanS  reduCG  the  conjugations  of  their  language 
to  the  fame  number ;  ending  in  *r,  re,  ir,  and  oir.  h 

In  Lnghfh,  where  the  verbs  have  fcarce  any  natural  infleaions, 
but  derive  all  their  variations  from  additional  particles,  pro- 

SecMo^D.'TKSfSv!7  anj  fUCh  thhlg  ^  C0nWatU,n5' 

Conjugation,  in  anatomy,  is  underftood  of  a  pair  of  nerves  - 

ra.“„°  IT,  arifi"g  t0ge‘h"’  a”d  TinS  for  the  fa,"erope: 

ration,  fenfatipn,  or  motion ;  there  being  fcarce  any  nerve 
without  its  fellow.  See  Nerve.  V 

The  ancient  phyficians  only  knew  of  feVen  pairs,  or  conjuga¬ 
tions  of  nerves  ;  the  moderns  have  difeovered  thirty  new  ofes 
See  Conjunct.  See  the  article  Conjoint  Pair 
S See  the  article  Sentence. 

?rNfnUtN^TLI?N’  in  aftron°my,  the  meeting  of  two  ftars, 
or  planets,  in  the  fame  optical  point  of  the  heavens,  i.  e.  in  the 
fame  degree  °f  the  zodiac.  See  Planet,  Phasis, 

If  the  two  bod1^  meet  both  in  the  fame  degree  of  longitude 
and  latitude  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  one  of  them,  paffes  through  that  of  the  other  •  and  the 
conjunction  is  Laid  to  be  true.  ’ 

If  the  lower  hides  the.  upper,  the  conjunction  is  faid  to  be  cor- 

PZf’  lfuthC  "T  nght  line’  continued  back  from  the 
two  centers  through  the  eye,  do  alfo  pafs  through  the  center 

of  the  earth,  the  conjunction  is  faid  to  be  central. 

is  S  toeb  IfTt o!  the  cemer  of  the  earth>  the  avmaim 
If  the  bodies  do  not  meet  precifelv  in  the  fame  degree,  but  are 
joined  with Tome  latitude, the  conjunction  is  faid  to  be  apparent . 

1  hus,  when  a  right  line,  fuppofed  to.be  drawn  through  the 
en  eis  of  two  planets,  does  not  pafs  through  the  center  of  the 
earth;  but  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  :  it  is  faid  to  be 
an  apparent  conjunction.  See  Apparent. 

Conjunctions  are  alfo  d ivided  into  great  and  greate/l :  irreat  con¬ 
junctions  are  thofe  which  only  happen  at  confidence  diftances 
of  time  from  each  other  ;  as  that  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, which 
happens  every  twenty  years.  *  J 

Greaujl  cnjunHim,  arc  thofe  which  happen  in  times  very  re- 
mote;  as  the.  conjunction  of  the  three  fuperior  nhneK  i 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  which  only  returns  onceP  in  coo  “  5’ 

But  this  divifion  has  little  place  in  aftronomy  ;  beini  founded 
on  the  notion  of  the  particular  influences,  fir.  of  the  heaven 
ly  bodies  m  fuch  and  fuch  afpefls.  See  Influence 

Aftrologers  maintain,  that  the  deluge  was  owino  to  a  comun 
Cl, on  of  all  the  planets  m  Capricorn  ;  and  that  the  cOnf£a 

i.  ...a?  asssvrjss 

MooTTnJ MT^TzrhtheJm  evcfy  m°nth-  s- 
called  by  a  general  ™ 

Eclipfes 
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feclipfes  of  the  fun  never  happen,  but  when  there  is  a  con  , 
junction  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 
Eclipse.  #  ^ 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  a  particle  which  expretie 

lation,  or  dependance  between  words,  and  phrafes;  thus  ca  e  , 

\  becaufe  ferving  to  join,  or  connedl  the  parts,  or  members  o 
a  difcourfe.  See  Particle,  Sentence,  &c. 

The  conjunction  is  the  fixth  of  the  eight  vulgar  parts  of  jpeec  . 
See  Speech. — Conjunctions  render  the  difcourfe  more  {moot, 
and  fluent ;  and  ferve  many  good  purpofes  in  the  argumenta¬ 
tive,  and  narrative  ftyle  ;  but  muft  ever  be  omitted  where  a 
perfon  fpeaks  with  emotion,  as  only  ferving  to  weaken  and 
enervate  it.  Boileau  obferves  that  nothing  gives  more  warmth 
and  life  to  a  difcourfe,  than  to  drop  the  conjunctions  or  copu¬ 
latives  :  a  paflion,  adds  he,  embarraffed  with  conjunctions ^and 
ufelefs  particles,  lofes  all  th«  fire  and  vehemence  it  would  get 
in  its  progrefs.  _  . 

Conjunctions  are  of  various  kinds. — Copulative  of  conjunctive 
Conjunctions,  are  thofe  which exprefs  arelation  of  union, 
or  comparifon  between  things  :  as,  and,  et ;  only ,  tantum  ;  as 
much. as ,  tantum  quantum  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  quernadmo- 
dum  ;  neither  more  nor  lefs,  tant'undem  ;  inafmuch  as,  quippe  ; 
not  only,  hut  alfo,  non  modo ,  fed  etiam,  See. 

Conjunctions  adverfative,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  reftridlion, 
or  contrariety. — As,  but,  fed ;  neverthelefs ,  tamen ;  although, 
etiam  ft  ;  far from ,  adeo  non. 

Conjunctions  caufal ,  thofe  which  {hew  that  the  reafon  of 
fomething  is  brought.  —  As,  for,  nam  >  becaufe ,  quia  ;  feeing , 
quippe  ;  the  rather  fine e,  comagis  quo  ;  inafmuch  as,  quatenus. 

Conjunctions  «nr/«//w,  thofe  which  denote  a  confequence 
drawn. — As,  for  which  reafon,  quapropter  ;  but  then,  atqui ; 
of  confequence,  ideoque  ;  fo  that ,  ita  ut,  Sic. 

Conjunctions  conditional,  are  thofe  which  import  a  condition. 
— As,  if,  fi  ;  if  not,fi  minus  ;  on  condition  that,  ea  lege  ut ;  pro¬ 
vided  that,  dummodo  in  cafe  of ,  fivero.  See  Condition, 
and  Conditional. 

Conjunction  continuative,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  fucceflion, 
or  continuation  of  the  difcourfe. — As,  in  effect,  reipfa  ;  even, 
etiam  ;  whatever  it  be,  quicquid  fit. 

Conjunctions  disjunctive,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  relation  of 
reparation  or  divifion. — As,  neither,  nec  ;  whether,  five ;  or, 
vel.  See  Disjunctive. 

Conjunctions  dubitative,  thofe  which  exprefs  fome  doubt,  or 
fufpenfion  of  opinion. — As,  if ;  that  is  to  fay,  if.  See. 

Exceptive  Conj  unctions  are,  if  it  be  not,  nifi fi ;  unlefs  that, 
nifi,  See. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  tunica,  adnata ,  or  albuginea,  in  anato¬ 
my,  the  outermoft  coat,  or  membrane  of  the  eye  ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  inclofes  all  the  reft  ;  or  becaufe  it  faftens  the  eye 
in  its  orbit.  See  Adnata,  and  Eye. 

It  is  very  fmooth,  when  found,  of  a  white  colour,  like  alabaf- 
ter  ;  whence  it  is  ordinarily  called  the  white  of  the  eye. 

It  is  faid  to  have  its  rife  from  the  pericranium,  and  to  be  only 
a  continuation  or  extenfion  thereof.  See  Pericranium. 

It  does  not  inveft  the  globe  of  the  eye  intire  ;  but  terminates 
attheedgeof  the  fclerotica.  See  Sclerotic  a. 

It  is  covered  with  a  million  of  fine  veins  and  arteries,  which 
never  appear,  unlefs  when  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  more 
than  ufually  rapid,  as  in  ophthalmia’s  ;  or  when  the  veffels 
are  more  full  and  diftended  than  ordinary,  as  in  drunkennefs. 

CONJURATI  fratres.  See  the  article  Fratres. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  characters  or  ceremo¬ 
nies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  <&,c.  are  fuppofed  to  be 
raifed,  or  driven  away.  See  Magic. 

The  Romifti  priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy 
water  in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the 
poffeffed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations,  and  exorcifms.  See 
Exorcism.  <\ 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conjuration  and 
witchcraft  to  confiftin  this  ;  that  the  former  effedts  its  end  by 
prayers,  and  invocation  of  God’s  name,  &c.  to  compel  the  de¬ 
vil  to  do  what  is  defired  ;  fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofedtobe 
at  war  with  the  devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  toadf  merely  out  of 
conftraint  :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  the  devil  himfelf ;  and  the  devil’s  com- 
plaifance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of  fome  compadt 
between  them  :  fo  that  the  devil  and  the  witch  have  a  good 
underftanding between  them.  See  Witchcraft. 

Both  thefe,  again,  differ  from  enchantment  and  forcery  ;  in 
that  thefe  latter  operate  fecretly,  and  flowly,  by  fpells,  charms, 
<&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any  confe¬ 
rence  with  him.  See  Charm,  &c. 

CONN,  in  the  fea-language.  SeeCoND. 
CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  a  relation  whereby  one 
thing  adheres  to,  or  depends  on  another. 

Euclid’s  propofitions  have  fuch  a  connection  among  themfelves, 
that  the  latter  cannot  fubfift  without  the  former. — Philofo- 
phers  are  at  a  lofs  as  to  the  manner  of  the  connection  between 
foul  and  body ;  between  caufes  and  effedts,  &c.  See  Soul, 
Cause,  &c. 

Connection,  or  continuity  in  the  drama,  confifts  in  the  join- 
ing  of  the  feveral  feenes  together.  See  Continuum. 

When  the  feenes  of  an  aft  fucceed  one  another  immediately ; 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left  empty,  the 
connection  is  faid  to  be  obferved.  See  Tragedy, 


CON 

CON  NER.— Ale-Conner.  See  the  article  Ale-Conner, 

CONNIVENTES  valvules ,  in  anatomy,  wrinkles,  or  cor¬ 
rugations  in  the  inner  coat,  or  membrane  of  the  two  large  in- 
teftines,  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  See  Intestines. 

They  are  formed  as  the  rugae  of  the  ftomach,<w'z,  by  the  inner 
coat’s  being  larger  than  the  outer.  See  Stomach. 

Thefe  folds,  or  corrugations,  fome  anatomifts  imagine  in  fome 
meafure  to  do  the  office  of  valves ;  by  ftraitning  the  paffages, 
and  confequently  impeding  the  motion  of  their  contents  :  by 
which  means,  the  ladfeals  have  the  more  time  to  imbibe  the 
chyle.  See  Lacteal,  Chyle,  Digestion,  &V. 

CONN  QISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in  Englifh  : 
it  literally  denotes  a  perfon  well  feen  and  verfed  in  any  thing ; 
being  formed  of  the  verb  connoitre,  to  know,  underjland. — 
Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  language  for  a  critic,  or 
perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge,  Dr  m after  in  any  way  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  matters  of  painting,  and  fculpture. 

CON  OI D,  Conoid es,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  refembiihg 
a  cone,  except  in  this,  that  inftead  of  a  perfect  circle  for  its 
bafe,  it  has  an  ellipiis,  or  fome  other  curve  approaching 
thereto.  See  Cone. 

The  corioid  is  produced  by  the  ehtire  circumvolution  of  a  conic 
fedtion  around  its  axis  ;  and  according  to  the  denomination  of 
the  fedtion  from  whence  it  is  generated,  it  is  differently  deno¬ 
minated  :  if,  v.  gr.  the  folid  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  a 
parabola,  it  is  called  a  parabolic  conoid  •,  if  by  that  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola,  an  hyperbolic  conoid  ;  and  an  elliptic  conoid ,  or  a 
fpheroid ,  when  produced  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipfis,  ground 
one  of  its  axes.  See  Hyperbolic,  Parabolic,  &c: 
The  famous  folid  of  the  leaft  refiftaiiice,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
M.  Fatio,  and  the  marquis  de  P  Hopital,  have  deffionftrated 
to  be  a  conoid.  See  Solid,  and  Resist anc£. 

CONOIDES,  or  Conarium,  is  a  name  given  by  anato¬ 
mifts  to  a  gland  found  in  .the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  re- 
fembling  a  pine-apple ;  whence  M.Des  Cartes  called  it pinealisi 
and  fixed  there  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul.  See  PinE  a  l  gland. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  of  kinfhip,  between 
perfons  of  the  fame  blood,  or  fprung  from  the  fame  root. 
Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  church  to  the  fourth  degree  of 
confanguinity ,  inclufive;  but  by  the  law  of  nature,  confangui- 
nity  is  no  obftacle  to  marriage,  except  in  the  diredt  line/  See 
Degree. 

Confanguinity  terminates  in  the  fixth  or  feventh  degree,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ;  in  which  cafe,  confangui¬ 
nity  is  continued  to  infinity. 

The  civilians  call  fratres  confanguinei ,  thofe  born  of'  the  fame 
father,  in  oppofition  to  fratres  uterini ,  who  are  only  born  of 
the  fame  mother.  See  Brother., 

According  to  the  common  opinion,  thefe  were  not  allowed 
to  complain  of  an  inofficious  teftament,  i.  e.  of  being  difinhe- 
rited  without  caufe ;  excepting  from  the  turpitude  of  the 
perfon  appointed  heir  in  their  place.  But  Van  Water  endea¬ 
vours  to  {hew  the  contrary  ;  t  and  urges,  that  the  confanguinei 
might  plead  inofficiofity,  even  where  the  teftament  was  nbt 
made  in  favour  of  a  perfon  incapable. 

CONSCIENCE,  Consciousness,  in  ethics,  a  fecret teftimo- 
ny  or  judgment  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  gives  its  approbation 
to  things  it  does  that  are  naturally  good  ;  and  reproaches  itfelf 
for  thofe  that  are  evil.  See  Judgment,  Good,  and  Evil. 
Or,  confcience  is  a  didtate  of  the  underftanding  power,  concern¬ 
ing  moral  adtions  ;  confidered  as  it  has  the  knowledge  of  laws; 
and  confequently  as  confcious  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  not 
done,  with  regard  to  the  legiflator.  See  Moral. 

In  the  more  popular  fenfe  of  the  word,  confcience  is  a  judg¬ 
ment,  either  true  or  falfe,  whereby  we  pronounce  a  thing  good 
or  evil.  This  makes  what  we  call  the  inner  forum ,  or  tribunal. 
Some  divines  maintain,  that  confcience  is  infallible  ;  and  hold 
it  to  be  that  immutable  law  whereby  God  will  judge  men  : 
they  deny  that  the  underftanding  can  be  the  fource  of  errors, 
and  lay  them  all  at  the  door  of  the  will.  A  man,  fay  they, 
may  fecure  himfelf  from  error,  by  forbearing  to  judge  of 
things  till  he  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  perception  thereof.  See 
Liberty,  Ascent,  &c. 

Someof  thefchoolmendiftinguilh  between  the  confcience  antece¬ 
dent  to  an  adtion,  and  that  confequent  thereto  :  the  firft,  called 
antecedent  confcience,  determines  what  is  good  and  what  evil;  and 
confequently  preferibes  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  avoided. 
Confequent  confcience  is  a  kind  of  fecondary  or  reflex  judgment, 
with  regard  to  the  goodnefs,  {£c.  of  things  already  done  or 
committed. 

The  rule  of  confcience  is  the  will  of  God,  fo  far  as  it  is  made 
known  to  us,  either  bv  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  that  of  reve¬ 
lation.  See  Reason,  and  Revelation. 

With  refpedt  to  the  knowledge  of  this  vo\e, confcience  is  faid  to  be 
rightly  informed,  or  mijlaken  {firm, or  ivavering ,  or fcrupulous, Sic. 
—With  refpe<ft  to  the  conformity  of  our  adtions  to  this  rule 
when  known,  confcience  is  faid  to  be  good,  or  evil.  Sic. 
Philofophers,  in  lieu  of  the  word  confcience,  which  feems  ap¬ 
propriated  to  theological  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  con- 
feioufnefs ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 
thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  notion. — 
In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  that  we  do  not  know  our  own  foul, 
nor  are  affured  of  the  exiftence  of  our  own  thoughts,  other- 
wife  than  by  felf-confcioufnefs.  .  See  Exist  ENce. 
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CONSCRIPT,  Conscriptus,  a  popular  term  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiftory,  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fenators,  who  were  called 
confcript  fathers ,  patres  confcripti ;  by  reafon  their  names  were 
written  in  the  regifter,  or  catalogue  of  the  fenate.  See  Se¬ 
nator,  and  Patres. 

Livy,  /.  i,  c.  i.  tells  us,  that  when  Brutus  filled  up  the  places 
of  the  fenators  cut  off  by  T  arquin,  with  others  chofen  out  o 
the  equeftrian  order,  thofe  new  fenators  had  the  appellation  gi. 
ven  them  of  patres  confcripti.  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  after¬ 
times,  all  the  fenators  were  called  patres  confcripti  without  any 
diftinftion.  J 

CONSECRATION,  the  a£l  of  converting,  or  fetting  apart 
any  profane,  or  common  thing,  to  a  pious  purpofe  ;  with  certain 
ceremonies,  prayers,  oenedidlions,  &c.  appropriate  thereto. 
Confecration  is  the  reverfe  of  facrilege  and  profanation,  which 
confift  in  perverting  a  thing  fet  apart  for  a  pious  purpofe,  to  a 
profane  and  popular  one.  bee  Sacrilege. 

The  bifhop  confecrates  a  church,  or  a  chalice;  the  pope  confe- 
crates ^medals,  agnus  dei’s,  &c.  and  grants  indulgences  to  thofe 
who  bear  them  about  them  with  devotion. 

The  confecration  or  dedication  of  a  church,  is  an  epifcopal  ce¬ 
remony,  confifting  in  a  great  number  of  benedictions,  with  a 
fperfions  and  unCtions  of  chrifm,  <&c.  on  the  walls,  both  with 
made  and  without.  See  Church. 

The  cuftom  of  confecrating  perfons ,  temples,  altars,  veftments, 
utenfils,  &c.  is  very  ancient;  and  all  the  ceremonies  thereof  are 
preferibed  under  the  old  law.  Under  the  new  law,  when  thofe 
amfecrutions  relate  to  men,  and  are  performed  by  appointment 
of  Jefus  Ghrift,  they  are  properly  called  ordinattons ;  except¬ 
ing  thofe  performed  to  bilhops  and  kings,  which  ftill  retain  the 
name  of  confecration .  See  Bishop,  and  King;  fee  alfo 
Ordination. 

Thofe  which  only  confift  in  a  ceremony  inftituted  by  the 
church,  are  more  properly  called  benedictions.  See  Bene¬ 
diction. 

When  they  regard  churches*  altars,  vefieis,  Gfc.  they  are 
ftr icily  called  dedications.  See  Dedication. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedi&ion  of  the 
elements  in  the  eucharift.  See  Eucharist. 

The  Romanifts  define  it,  the  converfion  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  that  this  is 
the  fentiment  of  their  church,  is  evident  from  the  prieft’s  ele¬ 
vating  the  hoflt  immediately  after  confecration ,  for  the  people  to 
adore  it.  See  Elevation,  &c. 

There  is  a  great  controverfy  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  touching  the  words  of  confecration:  the  common  o- 
pinion  among  the  Romanifts,  agreeable  to  St.  Thomas  and  the 
ichoolmen,  is,  that  the  confecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  con- 
fifts  in  thefe  words.  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  attribute  the  change  of  the  elements  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  prayer  which  they  call  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghojl ,  re- 
hearfed  after  the  words  this  is  my  body ,  this  is  my  blood ,  which  the 
Greeks  maintain  are  only  neceflary  in  the  procefs  of  the  confe- 
cration ,  as  they  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  inftitution  ;  not  as 
they  contribute  any  thing  to  the  change. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
apotheofis  of  an  emperor ;  or  his  tranflation  into  heaven,  and 
reception  among  the  gods:  the  procefs  whereof,  fee  under 
Apotheosis. 

On  medals,  the  confecration  is  thus  reprefented  ;  on  one  fide  is 
the  emperor’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes  veiled,  and 
the  infeription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus :  on  the  reverfe  is  a 
temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle  taking  its  flight  towards 
heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other 
times  the  emperor  is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle ;  the 
infeription  always,  Consecratio. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  fymbols  :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  An¬ 
toninus,  is  the  Antonine  column. — In  the  apotheofis  of  em- 
preffes,  inftead  of  an  eagle  is  a  peacock. 

For  the  honours  rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were 
explained  by  the  words  confecratio ,  pater ,  divus,  and  deus.— 
Sometimes,  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  memoria  felix, 
or  memories  eterncs  :  for  princefles,  aternitas ,  and  fideribus  re- 
cepta  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  dea,  or  G>eoc. 

CONSECTARY,  a  propofition  that  follows,  or  is  deduced 
from  fome  preceding  definition,  lemmata,  axioms,  conclufions, 
or  the  like.— Some  rather  chufe  to  call  it  a  confequcnce  ;  and  o- 
thers  a  corollary,  ho.  See  Consequent,  bV. 

CONSECUTIVELY,  Consecutive,  in  the  fchool-phi- 
lofophy,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppofition  to  antecedently ,  and 
fometimes  to  effectively,  or  caufally. 

Thus,  fay  the  fcboolmen,  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  another,  not  effectively,  but  confecutively :  that  is, 
fince  matter  cannot  be  without  form,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
generation  of  one  thing  follow  upon  the  corruption  of  another. 

CONSENT  of  parts ,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  a  certain  a- 
greement,  or  fympathy,  by  means  whereof,  when  one  part  is 
immediately  affecled,  another,  at  a  diftance,  becomes  affe&ed 
in  like  manner.  See  Sympathy. 

This  mutual  accord,  or  confent,  is  doubtlefs  effected  by  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  artful  diftribution  and  ramifica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  body.  See  Nerve. 
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T  he  effcift  is  lo  fenflble,  as  even  to  come  uudgf  the  pliyficums 
cognizance,  thus,  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  by  vellicating  the 
fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  them  io  much  into  fpaftns,  as 
to  afledl  the  coats  of  the  bowels  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  in  ¬ 
termediation  of  nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and 
alfo  extend  their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ftomach,  and 
occafion  grievous  vomitings:  the  remedy,  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally  affected,  how  remote 
and  grievous  f oever  may  be  the  confequences  and  fymptoms  in 
other  places.  7  1 

I  he  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the  parts  of  the  eye, 
the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  pra;cordia,  and  parts  adja¬ 
cent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  bynaturalifts  to  be  the  inftrument  bf  that 
extraordinary  confent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
lavoury  thing  feen  or  fmelt,  excites  the  appetite,  and  afte&s 
the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth ;  that  a  fhameful  thing  feen 
°r  heard,  affeas  the  cheeks  with  bluflies ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
PJeafe,  it  afteas  the  praecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter;  if  it  grieve,  it  affe&s  the  glands 
of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
putting  them  into  an  afpea  of  crying; 

Dr  Willi9,  quoted  by  Mr.  Derham,  imputes  the  pleafure  of 
Killing,  and  its  effeas  in  exciting  love,  and  even  lechery,  to 
this  pair  of  nerves  ;  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lip's  and 
the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affeaed,  an  irritation 
is  occasioned  m  the  latter  :  and  Dr.  Sachs  judges  it  to  be  front 
the  confent  of  the  labia  uteri  with  the  labia  oris,  that  a  breed- 
££  fn|^ed.  with  the  fight  of  fcabby  lips,  had  puftulesof 
nxr^e  kmd  broke  out  in  the  labia  uteri. 

ONSEQU  LNCE,  in  philofophy,  the  conclufion  of  a  rea- 
onmg,  or  argument.  See  Conclusion. 

he  two  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  being  granted  the  crrCe 
quence  mulf  alfo  be  granted.  ^See  Syllogism  ’  7 

In  a  more  reftrained  iignification,  confequence  is  ufed  for  the  re- 
ation  or  conne&ion  between  two  propofitions,  whereof  one 

follows,  or  is  inferred  from  the  other  - _ Thus-  it  It  , 

and  therefore  feels.  '  A  anim< 

CONS  E  (<>  U  E  N  T,  the  laft  propofition  of  an  argument  •  be 

Si  d  rUCCd  °r  gathered  fro”  a  preceding ^rgUJ 
mentation.  See  Conclusion,  &c.  &  & 

An  enthymeme  only  contains  two  propofitions,  the  antecedent 
znd  fequela,  or  consequent :  if  the  antecedent  be  abfurd  the 
confequent  muft  be  fo  too.  See  Enthymeme.  * 

E  N  T’  ,n  a  more  Precife  fen fe,  is  ufed  for  the  propofition 
which  contains  the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  antecedent :  in  which  fenfe  r 

may  be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  ’  confeiuent 

or  mftance  ;  virtue  ought  to  be  rewarded  ;  therefore  temne 
ranee  is  a  virtue.  See  Proposition.  m*«ore  tempe- 

Consequent  of  a  ratio,  in  arithmetic,  the  latter  of  the  two 

Se^R ati o atl°  d  Pr  that  t0  Which  the  antecedent  is  referred 
ueeXATiOj  and  Proportion. 

s'rfr"ctZV°  b’  b  “  th  confequent.  a  the  antecedent. 

CONSF  R V  A' SE  SutUre'  See  the  article  Suture. 
CONSERVA  TOR,  an  officer  eftabliftied  for  the  fecuritv 

and  preferyation  of  the  privileges  granted  fome  cities  and 

communities ;  or  a  perfon  who  hat  a  commiffion  ^o  fudge 

Advocate  *  d,fferenees  fifing  among  them.  See 

In  moft  catholic  univerf, ties;  thefe  are  two  confervators ;  the 

th! t‘!ZTr  °  rT  PnVilegfS>  or  tpofe  granted  by  kings;  and 
pope'  -  °r  of  aPoft°lical  privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the 

1  he  firft  takes  cognizance  of  perfc.nal  and  mixt  caufes,  be¬ 
tween  the  regents,  ftudents,  ^  and  the  latter  of  fpiritual 
matters  between  eccleliaftics.  P 

Anciently,  theie  were  appointed  confervators  of  treaties  of 
peace  etJ^een  Pnpces;  which  confervators  became  juderes  of 
the  infractions  made  on  a  treaty,  and  were  charged  wfith  the 
procuring  fiitisfa&ion  to  be  made;  Thefe  were  ufuallv  the 
feudataries  of  the  feveral  powers.  7 

In  fie u  of  confervators,  princes  now  have  recourfe  to  other 
indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties.  See  Guaran¬ 
tee. 

Conse  RVATOR  cf the  peace,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  per- 
fon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee 
the  king  s  peace  kept.  See  Peace. 

Till  the  erection  ofjuftices  of  the  peace  by  King  Edward  III 
there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common  law  were  interefied 
rn  keeping  the  fame :  fome  having  that  charge  as  incident  to  o- 
thet  offices  ;  others  fimply  or  of  itftlf,  called  cujtcda,  or  cm- 
Jervators  of  the  peace.  See  Justice. 

1  he  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  ftill  a  confervator  in  that  county  • 
in  the  fifftTifffi  S  7  thC  C°mm0n  laW’  gators,  he. 

m  §anJenir|g-  See  Green -Haute, 
C?^SLfRV  Lf-  in  Pharmacy  and  confectionary,  a  dry  con- 
fea,  or  form  of  medicine,  or  food,  contrived  to  preferve  the 
flowers,  leaves,  roots,  peels,  or  fruits  of  feveral  fun  pies  o 
near  as  poffiblc  to  what  they  were  when  frefli  fathered  and 
to  give  them  an  agreeable  tafte.  See  Conee c t. 

2  'F  t  Phy- 
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conferva ,  commonly  compre- 
rers,  fruits,  roots,  feeds,  barks, 


are 


fage 


Phyficians,  under  the  name  of 
hend  all  kinds  of  confers  of  flowers 
btc.  both  liquid  and  dry.  ,  •  i 

Conferva  are  made  by  beating  up  the  thing  to  be  prefet  » 
fugar;  viz.  a  triple  quantity  thereof  to  thofe  which 
moift,  and  corruptible,  and  a  double  quantity  to  luen  as 

leaft  fo.  See  Sugar.  _ 

Thus,  e.  gr.  to  make  confervc  of  rofes,  rofemary  flowe  s, 
flowers,  or  the  like;  they  pound  them  in  a  flone  mortar,  am 
when  pounded,  put  to  them  fine  fugar,  in  aglafsclofe  ltoppe  up. 
For  fruits,  as  currants,  bfc.  they  let  them  on  the  fire  to  make 
them  yield  their  juice,  then  drain  and  drain  them,  an  tuc  en 
what  comes  from  them  over  the  fire,  and  add  it  to  the  iugar. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  material  caufe,  or  quid 
pro  quo  of  any  contract,  and  without  which  no  contract  is  ob¬ 
ligatory  or  binding.  See  Contract,  Pact,  bfc. 

This  confideration  is  either  cxprejfed  •,  as  if  a  man  bargain  to 
give  ten  guineas  for  a  horfe :  or  implied ,  when  the  law  ltfelt 
enforces  a  confideration ;  as  if  a  man  coming  into  an  inn,  take 
meat,  drink,  and  lodging  for  himfelf  and  horfe,  the  law  pre¬ 
fumes  he  intends  to  pay  for  them,  though  there  be  no  exprefs 
contrail  between  him  and  his  hoft;  and  if  he  diicharge  not 
the  houfe,  the  hoft  may  ftop his  horfe.  See  Assumpsit 

CONSIGNMENT,  or  Consignation,  the depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  fure  hands; 
either  by  order  of  a  court  of  juftice,  inorder  to  their  being  de¬ 
livered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  adjudged  ;  or  volunta¬ 
rily,  in  order  to  their  being  remitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong 
to,  orfent  to  the  places  they  are  deftined  for*  SeeDEPosiTE. 

Consignment  of  Goods ,  is  the  delivering,  or  making  them 
over  to  another. — Thus,  goods  are  faid  to  be  confgned  to  a 
fadtor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  or  when  a 
factor  fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  con 
ftgned  to  him.  See  Factor. 

Consimili  Cafu.  See  the  article  Casu. 

CONSISTENCE,  a  ftate  of  reft,  wherein  things  capable  of 
growth,  or  decreafe,  continue  for  fome  time  at  a  ftand,  with¬ 
out  either. 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  trees,  for  the  achme, 
or  age  beyond  which  they  do  not  grow,  and  yet  at  which  they 
do  not  decline.  See  Tree,  bfc. 

Thus  we  diftinguifh  three  ftates  or  ftages  of  a  tree  ;  its  growth, 
conffence ,  and  return:  and  thefe  are  common  to  all  trees, 
even  fruit-trees. 

The  conffence  of  an  oak,  is  from  50  to  160  years :  fome,  how¬ 
ever,  hold  that  their  conffence  only  commences  from  100  years ; 
aflerting  that  they  grow  till  that  time,  and  that  they  continue 
in  that  ftate  of  perfection  to  200  years  of  age. 

Consistence,  in  phyfics,  is  that  ftate  of  a  body  wherein  its 
component  particles  are  fo  connected,  or  entangled  among 
themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or  recede  from  each  other.  See 
Cohesion. 

Conffence  only  differs  from  continuity  in  this,  that  conffence  im¬ 
plies  a  regard  to  motion,  or  reft,  which  continuity  does  not ;  it 
being  fufficient  to  denominate  a  thing  continuous ,  that  its  parts 
are  contiguous  to  each  other.  See  Continuity. 

Consistence  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  bodies  con- 
fidered  as  they  are  more  foft,  or  more  hard,  more  liquid,  or 
more  dry.  See  Hardness,  Fluidity,  b'c. 

Forms,  of  medicines,  as  eledluaries,  lambatives,  bolus’s,  fyrups, 
unguents, &V.  differ  chiefly  in  conffence.  SeeEhE  ct  v  ary,£sV. 

CONSISTENT  Bodies ,  is  a  term  much  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle 
for  fuch  as  we  ordinarily  call  firm ,  or  fixt  bodies  ;  in  oppofition 
to  fluid  ones.  See  Fixity,  Firmness,  and  Fluidity. 
That  author  has  a  particular  effay  of  the  atmofphere  of  conffent 
bodies  ;  wherein  he  {hews,  that  all,  even  folid,  hard,  ponderous, 
and  fixed  bodies,  do  exhale  or  emit  effluvia  to  a  certain  fpace  all 
around  them.  See  Atmosphere,  Effluvia,  bfc. 

CONSISTORIAL  Advocate.  See  the  article  Advocate. 

CONSISTORY,*  or  Roman  Consistory,  denotes  the 
college  of  cardinals;  or  the  pope’s  fenate,  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  See  College. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  confjiorium ,  i.  e.  locus  ubi  con- 
fifiitur ;  ufed  chiefly  for  a  veftible,  gallery,  or  antechamber, 
where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiflion ;  and  called  a  confiflente 
multitudine. 

The  confifory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of  Rome  ;  it  never 
meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to  convoke  it:  the  pope  pre¬ 
fixes  in  it  in  perfon,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  ha¬ 
bited  in  his  pontificalia;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal-bifhops 
and  priefts,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons.  See  Car¬ 
dinal. 

The  place  where -it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftolical  pa¬ 
lace,  where  princes  and  embaffadors  of  kings  are  received. 

The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  rota,  and  o- 
ther  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne  ;  the  courtiers 

lC  j°rV  1  §roun<^  >  embaffadors  on  the  right,  and  confforial 
and  fifeal  advocates  behind  the  cardinals. 

e  1  es  the  public  confifory ,  there  is  alfo  a  private  one,  held  in 
a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  papegay,  the  pope’s 
throne  here  being  only  raifed  two  fteps  high. 

0  0  y  is  heie  admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whofe  opinions  are 
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collected,  and  called  fentences.  Here  are  firft  propofed  and 
palled  all  bulls  for  biftioprics,  abbies,  bfc.  See  BuIl. 

Hence  biftioprics  and  abbies,  are  faid  to  be  confforial  bene - 
fees ;  in  regard,  they  muft  be  propofed  in  the  confifory ,  the  an¬ 
nates  be  paid  to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  See  Benefice. 
Anciently  they  were  elective ;  but  by  the  concordat  Dvhich  abo- 
liftes  elections,  they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope 
alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince.  See  Concordat. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under  Conftantine, 
where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes:  the  members  of  this 
court  were  called  comites.  See  Count. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for  a  councilor 
affembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regulate  their  affairs,  difei- 
pline,  b V. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Chrifian ,  in  the  Englift  laws,  is  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  eccleiiaftical  perfons,  or  the  place  of  juftice  in  an  ecelefi- 
aftical  or  fpiritual  court.  See  Court. 

Every  archbilhop  and  biftop  has  a  confifory- court,  held  before 
his  chancellor  or  commiffary,  either  in  his  cathedral,  in  fome 
chapel,  ifle,  or  portico  belonging  thereto;  or  in  fome  other 
convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for  eccleiiaftical  caufes. 

The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxonsj  join¬ 
ed  with  the  county  or  hundred  court :  and  the  original  of  the 
confifory  court,  as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law 
of  the  conqueror,  quoted  by  my  lord  Coke.  See  CbUNTY. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric,  wherein  the 
orator  endeavours  to  abate,  and  moderate  the  grief,  or.  concern 
of  another.  See  Place. 

In  conflation ,  a  principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  circumftances, 
and  relations  of  the  parties.  Scaliger  confiders  this  exceeding 
well,  de  arte poctica :  4  The  confilator,  fays  he,  is  either  a fuperior, 
4  an  inferior,  or  an  equal;  with  regard,  either  to  preferment, 
4  honour,  wealth,  wifdom,  or  age.  Now,  Livia  is  to  comfort 
4  Ovid,  in  a  mannervery  differentfromthat  whereinOvidcom- 
6  forts  Livia.  Thus,  as  to  authority,  a  father  and  fon,  Cicero 
4  and  Pompey,  are  to  conduit  their  conflations  very  differently: 
*  fo  in  wealth  ;  as  if  a  client  ftould  undertake  to  comfort  Craf- 
4  fus  :  in  wifdom ;  as  when  Seneca  comforts  Polybius  and  his 
4  mother :  as  to  age,  there  needs  no  examples. 

4  A  fuperior  may  interpofe  his  authority,  and  may  even  chide: 
4  a  wife  man  may  even  difpute ;  fentences  will  become  him. 
4  An  inferior  is  to  fhew  refpeit  and  affeition,  and  own  he  had 
4  this  from  fome  wife  or  learned  perfon :  an  equal  to  appeal  to 
4  their  common  friendftip.’ 

CONSO  LE,*  in  architecture,  a  part  or  member  projecting  in 
manner  of  a  bracket,  or  (houlder-piece ;  ferving  to  fupport  a 
corniche,  buft,  vafe,  beam,  little  v^ult,  or  the  like.  See  Tab. 
Architecture,  fig.  51. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  cmfilider,  to  reunite,  join, 
bfc.  agreeable  to  the  office  of  this  member. 

Confles  are  alfo,  upon  occafion,  called  mutules ,  modillions ,  &c. 
according  to  their  form.  See  Mutule,  &c. 

Some  of  them  are  ftriated  or  fluted  ;  others  in  form  of  car- 
touches;  others  have  drops,  in  the  manner  of  triglyphs. 
Vitruvius  calls  all  thofe  of  gates  prot  by  rides  of  thyra ,  gate.  See 
Prothyris.-—  Thofe  made  of  the  end  of  a  plank  of  wood,  cut 
triangular-wife,  are  called  ancones.  See  Anco. 

Confles  are  frequently  ufed  as  keys  of  arches,  projecting  out,  to 
fupport  a  vafe,  or  other  ornament.  See  Key. 

CONSOLIDATION  *,  in  law,  the  combining  and  uniting 
two  benefices  into  one.  See  Union,  Benefice,  bfc. 

*  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law;  where  it  properly 
fignifies  an  union  of  the  pofleflion,  or  occupation,  with  the 
property.— Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ufum  frudium fundi, 
and  afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple  ol  the  heir;  this 
is  called  a  confolidation. 

Conso  lid  at  10  N,in  medicine,  theaCtion  of  uniting  broken  bones, 
or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of  confolidating  remedies ,  as  they 
are  called ;  which  cleanfing  with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  ta¬ 
king  corruption  out  of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  parts,  caufe  the  nouriftment  to  be  fitly  applied  to 
the  partaffe&ed.  See  Wound,  and  Fracture. 
CONSONANCE,  in  mufic,  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfo  with  concord ,  viz.  for  the  union  or  agreement  of  two  founds 
produced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  grave,  the  other  acute; 
which  mingling  in  the  air,  in  a  certain  proportion,  occafion  an 
accord  agreeable  to  the  ear.  See  Concord. 

Dr.  Holder,  on  this  principle,  defines  confonancy ,  4  A  paffage 
‘  of  feveral  tunable  founds  through  the  medium,  frequently 
4  mixing  and  uniting  in  their  undulated  motions,  caufed  by 
4  the  well-proportioned  commenfurate  vibrations  of  the  fono- 
4  rous  bodies,  and  confequently  arriving  fmooth,  and  fweet, 
4  and  pleafant  to  the  ear  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  dijfo nancy,  he 
4  maintains  to  arife  from  difproportionate  motions  of  founds, 
4  not  mixing,  but  jarring  and  clafting  as  they  pafs,  and  arri- 
4  ving  in  the  ear  grating  and  offenfive.’ 

Which  notion  ot  a  confo nance,  exaitly  quadrates  with  that  we 
have  already  laid  down  for  a  concord.  Accordingly,  moft  au¬ 
thors  confound  the  two  together :  though  fome  of  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  diftinguift  them  ;  making  confo  nance  to  be  what  the  word 
implies,  a  mere  funding  of  two  or  more  notes  together ,  or  in  the 

fame 
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jam  time ;  in  contradiftincTon  to  the  notion  of thofe  founds 
tn  Juccejjion ,  or  one  after  the  other. 

In  effect,  the  two  notions  coincide;  for  two  notes,  thus  played 
in  conjonance ,  conftitute  a  concord ;  and  two  notes  that  pleafe 
the  ear  in  conjonance ,  will  likewife  pleafe  it  in  fuccefiion. 

Notes  \\\  con  finance  conftitute  harmony,  as  notes  in  fucceflion 
nMy.  See  Harmony  and  Melody;  fee  alfo  Tune. 

Li  the  popuhr  fenfe,  conjonances  are  either  fimple,  or  compound , 
&  The  moft  perfect  conjonance  is  uniion  ;  though  many,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  difcard  it  from  the  number 
o\  conjonances-,  conceiving  conjonance  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
different  founds,  grave  and  acute;  not  a  repetition  of  the 
lame  found.  See  Unison. 

The  lecond  cufimncta  the  odave;  then  the  fifth,  the  fourth, 
the  th.tds  andthefixthst  the  reft  are  multiples,  or  repetitions 
of thefe.  bee  Octave,  &c.  r 

Consonance  in  grammar,  denotes  a  like  cadence,  or  clofe  of 
words,  periods,  tsfc.  See  Cadence. 

Cmfmnuetast  ordinarily  faults  in  dilcourfe,  efpecially  in  Eng- 
hlh  prole  though  the  aheients  make  a  figure  of  them,  which 
they  call  opourstovTov.  Too  great  a  conjonancy  in  the  rhymes 
has  always  an  ill  effedh 

ANT*,  a  letter  which  produces  no  found  alone,  or 
without  fome  other  letter,  either  vowel  or  conjonant ,  joined  a- 
long  with  it.  See  Letter. 

And  hence  the  name  con-fonant ,  q  d.  qua  Jonctnt  cunt  alia. 

A  conjonant ,  confidering  it  philofophically,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
modification  of  a  found,  produced  by  means  of  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  not  a  production  of  found  itfelf:  thus,  v.  gr.  the  founds 
flgnified  by  the  chara&ers  a ,  /,  o,  u ,  &c.  are  differently  mo¬ 
dified  when  we  fay  ab ,  than  when  we  fay  ac  or  ca,  ad  or  da ;  and 
thofe  modifications  are  called  conjonants. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conjo¬ 
nants.  See  Vowel. — Conjonants,  again,  are  divided  int o Jingle, 
as  bf  h,  m,  q,  &c.  and  double ,  as  x  in  axillary,  correfpondin0"  to 
the  g  of  the  Greeks.  See  DoUBLE-Zt?//*r. 

'Conjonant Sy  again,  are  divided  into  liquid y  as  /,  r,  m,  n;  and 
mute,  as  k,  d ,  and  the  reft,  which  make  no  found  at  all  without 
a  vowel.  See  Liquid,  Mute,  &c. 

But  the  moft  natural  divifion  of  conjonants  is  that  of  the  Hebrew 
grammarians;  who  have  been  imitated  therein  by  the  gramma¬ 
rians  of  other  oriental  languages:  thefe  divide  th e  conjonants  into 
five  claffes,  with  regard  to  the  five  principal  organs  of  the  voice ; 
which  all  contribute,  it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably  than  the 
1-eft,  to  certain  modifications,  which  make  five  general  kinds 
of  conjonants.  Each  kind,  or  clafs,  comprehends  feveral  conjo¬ 
nants,  which  refult  from  the  different  degrees  of  the  fame  mo¬ 
dification,  or  from  the  different  motions  of  the  fame  organs. 
Thefe  organs  are  the  throat,  palate ,  tongue,  teeth ,  and  lips -, 
whence  the  five  claffes  of  conjonants  are  denominated  guttural, 
palatal,  lingual,  dental ,  and  labial.  See  Guttural,  Pa- 
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We  account  fixteen  conjonants  in  the  Englifh  alphabet,  viz.  b, 
c,  d,  J,  g,  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  J,  t,  x,  z;  to  which  there  are  three 
others  to  be  added,  viz.  the  h,  the  j  conjonant,  and  v  conjonant , 
which  makes  the  whole  number  of  conjonants  nineteen:  one  where¬ 
of  is  guttural,  viz.  the  afpirate  h  ;  five  palatal ,  viz.  c,  as  when 
pronounced  before  a,  o,  and  u,  as  in  cavern ,  corn ,  curiojity  ;  g, 
as  in  geneva-,  j  conjonant,  in  julep  ;  k  in  kernel ;  and  q  in  query. 
The  four  lingual  conjonants  are  d,  l,  n,  t;  the  four  dental ,  are  r, 
s,  x,  z,  the  three  laft  whereof  are  hiffers:  and  five  labial,  b,J, 
m,  p,  and  v  conjonant. 

With  regard  to  which  divifion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  though 
the^  be  modified  with  three  different  manners,  as  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  an  a,  an  o,  or  a  u ;  yet  it  is  ftill  a  conjonant  of  the  palate ; 
that  they  conjonant  differs  in  nothing  but  its  figure  from  the  g 
before  *  or  /;  that  k  has  the  fame  pronunciation  with  the  c  ; 
that  x  comprehends  the  found  of  two  letters  in  its  found,  viz. 
c  or  k,  and  J  or  another  c,  as  in  Alexander,  and  Alexis,  which 
we  pronounce  as  if  wrote  Alecfander,  and  Aleccis,  or  Alecfis ; 
and  that  the  c  before  an  e  or  i,  is  no  conjonant  of  the  palate,  be- 
caufe  in  that  cafe  it  lofes  its  proper  found,  and  affumes  the 
hifling  found  of  the  J. 

The  abbot  Dangeau  thinks  the  nature  of  the  divifion  of  the 
Hebrew  grammarians  very  reafonable  ;  but  does  not  acquiefce 
in  the  diftribution  they  have  made  of  them  :  to  find  a  natural 
and  juft  divifion  of  the  conjonants ,  he  obferves,  no  regard  mult 
be  had  to  the  chara&ers  that  reprefent  them  ;  nor  any  thing  be 
confidered  but  their  found,  or  the  modification  they  give  the 
found. 

On  this  principle,  the  fame  author  finds  in  the  French,  five  la¬ 
bial  conjonants,  b,  p,  v,f,  and  m ;  five  palatal  ones,  d,Jy  g,  k,n\ 
four  hijjers,  i,  z,j,  ch ;  two  liquids,  l  and  r;  two  that  run  into 
and  mix  with  each  other,  as  /  /,  and gn:  which  laft,  however, 
is  peculiar  to  the  French  language  ;  and  the  h  afpirate. 

He  adds,  i°.  That  m  and  n  are  properly  two  nafal  conjonants ; 
the  m,  a  b  paffed  through  the  nofe,  and  the  n  a  d,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  pronounced  through  the  nofe ;  and  in  effeift,  people  in  a 
cold  pronounce  barket  for  market,  deed  for  need,  &c. 

2°.  That  among  the  conjonants,  fome  are  weak,  others  Jlrong  ; 


their  difference  confifting  in  this,  that  the  former  are  preceded 
with  a  fmall  emiflion  of  the  voice  which  loftcns  them  ;  which 
the  latter  have  not.  The  weak  are  b,  c,  d,  g,  z,  i ;  the  ftrong, 

PtJ->  C  Kf 

It  may  be  here  obferved'  that  when  we  fpeak  of  a  perfon’s  talk¬ 
ing  through  the  noje,  it  muftbe  underftood  in  a  fenfe  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  the  words  feem  naturally  to  import  :  fince  the 
nofe  in  this  cafe  concurs  lefs  to  the  pronunciation  than  when  we 
do  not  fpealc  through  the  nofe  ;  in  regard  the  air  not  being  able 
to  make  its  way  through  the  nofe,  is  returned  into  the  mouth,’ 
where  it  forms  a  dull  obtufe  found,  called  najal.  See  Voice. 
From  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  excefs  oh  conjonants 
in  one  language  above  another  only  confifts  in  this,  that  there 
are  more  modifications  of  found  received  and  eftablifhed  in  the 
one  than  the  other :  for  all  men  having  the  fame  organs,  may 
form  the  fame  modifications;  fo  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  cu- 
ftom,  nothing  to  nature,  that  the  Englifh  have  not  the  £  of 
the  Greeks,  the  ain  and  heth  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ch  of  the 
Germans,  the  gn  of  the  French,  the^/  of  the  Italians,  the//  of 
the  Welch,  &c. 

Alfo,  that  the  Chinefe  have  nor,  the  Iroquois  no  labial  conjonants, 
the  Huronsabundanceofafpirates,  and  the  Arabs  and  Georgians 
abundance  of  double  conjonants :  which  laft  is  owing  to  this,  that 
they  make  feveral  organs  concur  ftrongly  and  equally  to  the  mo¬ 
dification  of  a  found ;  whereas,  in  the  reft,  only  one  organ  is 
moved  very  ftrongly  and  fenfibly,  and  the  reft  weakly. 

It  is  hence  alfo  vifible,  that  in  all  languages  the  afpirates,  or  gut¬ 
tural  letters,  are  real  conjonants-,  fince  the  throat  modifies^the 
found  as  much  as  the  palate,  tongue,  or  lips.  See  Aspirate. 
Laftly,  to  find  all  the  conjonants  that  may  be  formed  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  ;  there  needs  nothing  but  to  obferve  all  the  modifications 
that  the  founds  of  fpeech  will  admit  of,  by  which  we  fhall  have 
all  the  conjonants  practicable. 

CONSORT,  in  mufic.  See  the  article  Concert. 

Queen-CoNsort.  See  the  article  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  is  taken  from  a  combination  or  con¬ 
federacy  to  do  fomething  evil,  or  illegal :  though  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  fenle  of  the  word,  and  in  its  ufe  in  other  languages,  it  bo¬ 
nifies  an  agreement,  either  for  good,  bad,  or  matters  indiffe¬ 
rent.  See  Confederacy. 

In  our  ftatutes  and  law-books,  conjpiracy ,  in  a  general  fenfe  is 
frequently  confounded  with  maintenance,  and  champarty.  See 
Maintenance,  and  Champarty. 

Conspiracy,  in  its  fpecial  fignification,  is  ufed  for  a  confede¬ 
racy  of  two,  at  leaft,  falfly  to  indiCt  one,  or  procure  one  to  be 
indicted  of  felony.  See  Indictment. 

7  he  punifhment  of  this  conjpiracy,  at  the  king’s  fuit,  anciently 
was:  that  the  party  attainted lofe his  frankUaw;  to  the  end  that 
he  may  not  be  impanneled  on  juries,  and  the  like;  that  his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  he  eftreated;  his  trees  rafed,  and 
his  body  committed  to  prifon. 

Even  conjpiracies,  or  combinations  in  cafes  of  lefs  moment,  as 
thofe  of  victuallers,  touching  felling  of  visual,  fhall  be  ^’rie- 
voufly  punifhed.  37  Hen.  VIII. 

CONSPIRIN  G  powers,  in  mechanics,  are  all  fuch  as  a<5t  in 
diretfhons  not  oppofite  to  one  another.  See  Power  and 
Motion. 

CONSTABLE*.  Lord  High  Constable,  is  an  ancient  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  crown,  now  difufed  in  England,  but  ftill  fubfiftino- 
in  France,  where  the  conjlable  commands  the  marefchals,  and 
is  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Saxon,  and  make  it  originally 
lignify  th ejlay,  or  hold  of  the  honing,  or  king  :  others,  with 
more  probability,  derive  it  from  comes  Jlabuli,  the  matter  of  the 
ftables,  or  perhaps  of  the  horfe,  and  luppofe  that  the  dignity 
which  at  firft  was  civil,  in  time  became  military,  and  the5 ma¬ 
tter  of  the  ftables  made  general  of  the  army.  See  Master. 

The  function  of  the  conjlable  of  England,  confifted  in  the  care 
of  the  common  peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  war.  To  the  court  of  the  conjlable  and  that  of  the 
marlhals,  belonged  the  cognizance  of  contradls,  deeds  of 
arms  without  the  realm,  and  combats,  blafonry  of  arms,  fcrY. 
within  it.  See  Marshal. 

The  firft  conjlable  of  England  was  created  by  the  conqueror- 
the  office  continued  hereditary  till  the  thirteenth  of  Hen.  VIII 
when  it  was  laid  afide,  as  being  fo  powerful  as  to  becoma 
troublefome  to  the  king.  Since  that  time,  the  conjlable  is  on 
ly  created  occafionally.  J  °n' 

From  thofe  mighty  magiftrates,  the  conjlables  of  England  ar» 
derived  thofe  inferior  ones,  fince  called  the  conjlables  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and franchijes-,  firft  ordained  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter ;  which  for  the  con- 
fervation  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two 
conjlables  lhould  be  chofe  in  every  hundred  and  franchife.  See 
Hundred  and  Franchise. 

Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  cmjlahdarii  capital,,,  or  hi/d,  cm. 
JlMcsi  in  regard,  continuance  of  time  and  increafe  of  people 
«V.  have  occafioned  others  of  like  nature,  but  inferior  au ‘ho¬ 
my,  m  every  town  called  pcty-coajlable,,  or  f„ b.cmdahulam— 

The  appointing  of  *p,tt,-cmJhUe  belongs  to  the  lords  of  divers 
manors,  jure Jeudt. 


Befides 


CON 


CON 


ticular 


„  or  governor 

Provojl  of  the  Constable.  See  Provost 
CONSTANT  iwWl  See  the  article  Wind. 
CONSTAT',  in  law,  a  certificate  given  out  of  the  court  ol 
exchequer,  of  all  that  there  is  upon  record  relating  to  any 
matter  in  qiieftion. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  exemplification,  or  copy  of  the  inrohnent 
of  letters  patent. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  an  aflemblage  or  fy- 
ftem  of  feveral  ftars,  exprefiedand  represented  under  the  name 
and  figure  of  fome  animal  or  other  thing  ;  called  alfo  an  ajte- 
rifm.  See  Star. 

The  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament  intofcveral  parts,  or 
tcnjlellations  ;  reducing  a  certain  number  of  ftars  under  the  re- 
prelentation  of  certain  images,  in  order  to  aid  the  imagination 
and  the  memofy  to  conceive  and  retain  their  number,  diipofi- 
tion,  and  even  to  diftinguifh  the  virtues  which  they  attributed 
to  them :  in  which  fenfe  a  man  is  faid  to  be  born  under  a  happy 
tcnjhllation ,  i.  e.  under  a  happy  configuration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  conflellations  is  very  ancient ; 
and,  for  aught  appears,  as  old  as  aftronomy  itfelf  ;  at  leaft,  it 
was  known  to  the  1110ft  ancient  authors  extant,  whether  facred 
or  profane.  In  the  moll  ancient  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made 
of  the  names  of  fome  of  them  ;  witnefs  that  fublinte  expoftu- 
lation,  Canfl  thou  rejirain  the  jweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
loofen  the  hands  of  Orion  ?  And  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  oldeft  among  the  heathen  writers,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 
The  div  ifion  of  the  ancients  only  took  in  the  vifible  firmament, 
or  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice  :  this  they  diftributed 
into  4&  conjicllations ;  twelve  whereof  took  up  the  zodiac: 
the  names  they  gave  them  are  Aries,  Taurus ,  Gemini ,  Cancer, 
Leo ,  Virgo ,  Libra ,  Scorpius ,  Sagittarius ,  Aquarius ,  Capricor- 
nus ,  Piflces :  from  whence  the  ligns  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodi¬ 
ac,  take  their  names  ;  though  now  no  longer  contiguous  to 
the  conflellaticns  which  denominate  them.  See  Sign. 

The  other  ftars,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  were 
difpofed  into  21  conflellations ,  viz.  JJrfla  major  and  minor , 
Draco,  Cepheus ,  Bootes ,  Corona  Septentrionalis,  Hercules ,  Lyra, 
Gy, gnus,  Cajflopeia,  Perfeus ,  Andromeda ,  Triangulum ,  Auriga, 
Pegajus,  Equuleus,  Dclphinus ,  Sagitta ,  Aquila,  Ophiuchus  or 
Sergentarius  and  Serpens  :  to  which  have  been  iince  added  An- 
timus ,  and  Coma  Berenices. 

The  ftars  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  were  diftributed 
into  1 5  conflellations ;  their  names,  Cetus ,  Eridanus fluvius,Lepus, 
Orion j  Cards  major  and  minor ,  Argo ,  Hydra ,  Crater ,  Corvus , 
Centaurus,  Lupus,  Ara ,  Corona  meridionalis ,  and  Piflcis  auflra- 
lis :  to  which  have  been  fince  added  twelve  others ;  viz.  Phce - 
nix.  Grits,  Indus,  Pavo ,  Piflcis  auflralis ,  Piflcis  volans ,  Toucan, 
Hyclrus ,  and  Xipias.  See  each  conftellation,  and  the  flars  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  under  its  proper  head,  Aries,  Taurus,  <&  c. 

Of  thefe  conflellations,  the  15  laft,  with  the  greateft  part  of  Argo 
navis,  Centaurus,  and  Lupus  are  not  vifible  in  our  horizon. 
Theother  ftars,  not  comprehended  under  thefe  conflellations,  yet 
vifible  to  thenaked  eye,  the  ancients  called  informes ,  or fporades , 
fome  whereof  the  modern  aftronomers  have  fince  reduced  into 
new  figures,  or  conflellations.  See  In  formes  and  Sporades. 
Thus,  Hevelius ,  v.gr.  between  Leo  and  Urfla  major ,  makes  Leo 
minor-,  and  between  Urfa  minor  and  Auriga ,  over  Gemini,  makes 
Lynx  ;  under  the  tail  of  Urfa  major ,  Canes  venatici ,  &c. 

In  thefe  conflellations ,  the  ftars  are  ordinarily  difiinguifhed  by 
that  part  of  the  image  wherein  they  are  found.  Bayer  diftin- 
guifhes  them  further  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  and 
many  of  them  again  have  peculiar  names,  as  ArCturus,  between 
the  feet  of  Bootes  ;  Gemina,  or  Lucida,  in  the  Corona  feptentrio- 
nalis ;  Palilitium ,  in  the  Bull’s  eye;  Pleiades  in  the  back,  and 
Hyades  in  the  forehead  of  the  Bull :  Cafior  and  Pollux  in  the 
heads  Of  Gemini ;  Capella ,  with  the  Hcedi  in  the  fhoulder  of  Au¬ 
riga  ;  Regulus ,  or  Cor  Leonis  ;  8 pic  a  Virginis  in  the  hand,  and 
Vindemiatrix  in  the  fticu'lder  of  Virgo  ;  Ant  ares ,  or  Cor  Scorpii-, 
Fomahaut,  in  the  mouth  of  Pifcis  auflralis ;  Regel ,  in  the  foot 
of  Orion  ;  Sirius,  in  the  mouth  of  Cants  major-,  and  the  pole  - 
flar,  the  laft  in  the  tail  of  Ufa  minor.  See  Sirius,  6'c. 

T  he  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  from  the  ancient  theology,  give 
us  wild  and  romantic  fables  about  the  origin  of  the  confltella- 
tions  ;  which  may  be  feen  in  Hyginus,  Natalis  Comes,  and 
Ricciolus.  Hence,  fome  out  of  a  vain  zeal,  rather  than  any 
love  for  the  fcience,  have  been  moved  to  alter  either  the  fi- 
guies  of  the  conflellations,  or  at  leaft  their  names. 

1  hus,  venerable  Bede,  iriftead  of  the  profane  names  and  figures 
of  the  twelve  conflellations  of  the  zodiac,  fubftituted  thofe  of 
u,We  ^  aP°ftRs  ;  whofe  example  being  followed  by  Julius 
bchiherus,  m  1627,  he  compleated  the  reformation,  and  Rave 
fcript ure- names  to  all  the  conflellations  in  the  heavens. 

I  bus,  Aries,  or  the  rang  became  converted  into  St.  Peter; 
Taurus,  or  the  Bull  into  St.  Andrew;  Andromeda  intothefe- 
puIdneofChnff;  Lyra  into  t  he  manger  of  Ghriff  ;  Hercules  into 
the  Magi  com  1  ng  j r o m  t he  Raft  ,  Canis  major  into  David,  &c. 
Weigehus,  profeftor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Te- 
na,  made  a  new  order  of  conflellations ;  converting  the  firma¬ 


ment  into  a  caelum  heraldicum  ;  and  introducing  the  ar*"  ' 
all  the  princes  in  Europe,  by  way  of  conflellations. 

Thus,  Urfla  major ,  he  transformed  into  the  elephant  of  th 
kingdom  of  Denmark-,  the  Swan  into  the  Ruta  with  fwout 
of  the  houfe  of  Saxony  ;  Ophiuchus  into  the  Crofs  of  Cologne  - 
the  Triangle  into  the  Compafles,  which  he  calls  the  Umbel  of 
artificers-,  and  the  Pleiades  into  the  Abacus  PythawA,,/ 
which  he  calls  that  of  merchants,  Ufc.  '  0 

But  the  more  knowing  among  aftronomers  never  approved  of 
thefe  innovations  ;  as  ferving  no  purpofe  but  to  introduce 
quarrels  and  confufion  into  aftronomy.  The  old  conflellations 
therefore,  are  ftill  retained  ;  both  becaufe  better  could  not  be 
fubftituted,  and  likewife  to  keep  the  greater  correfpondence 
and  uniformity  between  the  old  aftronomy  and  the  new  See 
Catalogue. 

CONS  I  I  PAT  I  ON,  in  medicine,  a  hardnefs  of  the  alvus 
or  belly,  withadifficufty  of  difeharging  the  fame;  otherwife 
called  ccflivenejs.  See  Costiveness. 

Riding  poft,  eating  of  medlars,  or  quinces,  feveral  preparati¬ 
ons  of  milk,  hard  roafted  eggs,  &c.  conflipate  the  belly. 

A  conflipation  of  the  belly,  if  it  continue  long,  fometimes  de¬ 
generates  into  the  iliac  paftion.  See  Iliac  Pajjion. 

Moft  petfons  of  a  hot  and  dry  conftitution  are  afflicted  with  a 
eoftivenefs,  or  conjugation:  but  this  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  ill  confequences. 

The  proper  remedy  for  a  conjugation  is  a  clyfter ;  if  this  fail 
lenient  cathartics  ;  and  when  they  alfo  fail,  others  muft  be 
exhibited  of  a  more  draftic  or  powerful  nature.  See  Cly¬ 
ster,  and  Purgative. 

CONS  ITTUTION,  an  eftablifhment,  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  a  prince  or  other 
fuperior,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil.  See  Law,  fsV. 

1  he  conflitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors  make  a  part  of  the 
civil  law.  See  Civil  law. —  The  conflitutions  of  the  church 
make  a  part  of  the  canon  law.  See  Canon  law.  Some  of 
the  papal  conflitutions  are  in  form  of  bulls,  others  of  briefs. 
See  Bull,  Brief,  &c. 

Apoflolical  Constitutions,  denote  a  collection  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  S.  Clement,  whofe  name  they  likewife  bear. 

They  are  divided  into  eight  books;  confifting  of  a  great  number 
of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  ofCnriftians,  and 
particularly  to  the  ceremonies  and  difeipline  of  the  church. 
Authors  are  divided  about  their  genuinenefs  :  the  generality 
hold  them  fpurious,  and  endeavour  to  prove  them  pofterior  to 
the  apoftolical  age  ;  maintaining  they  were  unknown  till  the 
fourth  century  :  which,  if  fo,  (hews  S.  Clement  had  no  hand 
in  them. 

Mr.  Whifton  has  ventured  to  oppofe  the  general  opinion ;  and 
with  fome  reafon,  much  learning,  and  more  warmth,  afterted 
the  apoflolical  conflitutions  to  be  one  of  the  facred  writings,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  apoftles  in  their  meetings,  written  down  Vrom 
their  mouths  by  S.  Clement,  and  intended  as  a  fupplement  to 
the  new  teftament ;  or  rather  as  a  fcheme  and  fyftem  of  Chri- 
ftian  faith  and  polity.  See  his  ejflay  on  the  apoflolical  conflitu¬ 
tions,  and  his  hiflorical  preface  ;  wherein  the  feveral  fteps  he 
made  in  his  fancied  difeovery  are  traced. 

What  makes  the  conflitutions  more  fufpeCled  by  the  orthodox 
is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  of  Arianifm. 

Co n  s t  1  t  u t  I  o n ,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  for  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  or  that  difpofition  of  the  whole  arifing  from 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  its  parts.  See  Temperament. 
Phyficians  confider  the  conflitution,  as  depending  chiefly  on  the  * 
humours  or  juices  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  as  this,  or  that  hu¬ 
mour  is  fuppofed  to  predominate,  the  bile,  *.  gr.  or  the  blood 
phlegm,  choJer,  or  mercury  ;  the  perfon  is  denominated  of  a 
bilious,  fanguine ,  phlegmatic ,  choleric ,  or  mercurial  conftitution 
See  Sanguine,  Choleric,  &c.  fee  alfo  Humour  Bile’ 
Choler,  Blood,  &c.  * 

CONSTRICTION*,  the  act  of  binding,  or  drawing  the 
parts  of  a  thing  clofe  together.  See  Constrictor.  & 

*  i  he  word  is  compounded  of  can,  together  ;  and  ftnnoere,  to  tie 
or  dole  up.  y  6  ’ 

CONSTRIC TO R  labiorum ,  or  orbicularis ,  amufcle proper  to ’ 
the  lips.  See  Tab.  Anat.  {Myol.)  fig.  1.  *.  8.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Lip.  Its  fibres  make  a  kind  of  ( orbis )  ring  about  the 
mouth  (whence  it  is  alfo  called  orbicularis )  and  ferve  to  con- 
ftringe,  and  draw  up  the  lips,  as*  in  killing,  Ufc.  whence  fome 
call  it  bajiator ,  and  ojculatorius. 

T  his,  Verheyen  will  not  have  to  be  one  mufcle,  but  a  pair, 
whofe  fibres  meet  and  join  at  both  corners  of  the  mouth;  each 
acting  on  one  lip  only,  though  concurrently. 

Other  authors  are  unanimous  in  calling  it  one  mufcle;  and  will 
have  it  of  the  fphinefter  kind  ;  though  Dr.  Drake  thinks  impro¬ 
perly  ;  in  regard,  it  is  not  like  the  other  Tphinders  in  conftant 
aHion,  but  at  the  command  of  the  will ;  thediftinguifhing  mark 
between  a  Iphinffer  and  another  mufcle.  See  Sphincter. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Orbic u laris. 

Constrictor  es  nafl ,  a  pair  of  inufcles  common  to  the  ake  of  , 
the  nofe,  and  the  upper  lip.  See  Nose,  <&c. 

They  arife  fleftiy  from  the  forepart  of  the  fourth  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw  ;  and  after  a  ftrait  afeent,  are  inferted  into  the  roots 
oi  the  alas  nafi,  and  fuperior  parts  of  the  upper  lip. 

T  heir  ufe  is  to  draw  the  alse  downwards,  nearer  each  other : 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  draw  the  upper  lip  alfo  downwards :  am 

thilw  which  we  ufe  m  taking  of  fnuff’  or  fmcllin8  at  any 

CO  NST  R  U  CT  ION,  in  geometry,  the  art  or  manner  of 
drawing,  or  describing  a  figure,  fcheme,  the  lines  of  a  pro 
blem,  or  the  like  See  Desc Ription,  Figure,  &c. 

The  equality  of  the  lines  of  fuch  a  triangle,  fcfc.  is  demon- 

,  ftrated  from  their  conjirutlion.  See  Problem. 
Construction  of  equations ,  is  the  method  of  reducing  a 
known  equation  into  lines,  and  figures;  whereby  the  truth 

o  rue,  canon>  or  equation,  may  be  demonftrated  geo¬ 
metrically.  See  Equation.  b 

Thc  meth°tl  0f  ctnjiruaing  equations  is  different,  according 
o  the  d.verfity  of  equations.  For  fimple  and  quadratic  equa 
irons  the  methods  (hail  be  here  fubjoined  ;  as  to  cubic  equa¬ 
tions,  geometrical  conjlrullwne are  of  no  ufe,  in  practice  :  their 
intent  being  better  anfwered  by  the  method  of  extract;,,- 
roots  by  approximation.  See  Root,  and  Extraction 
To  conjinut  a  fimple  equation  :  the  whole  myftery  conlifts  in 

I  u  r  ,fra?‘?ns>  t0  which  the  unknown  quantity  is 
equal,  be  refolved  into  proportional  terms :  the  method  of 
which  will  be  better  ftiewn  by  examples  than  taught  by  many 

1  .Suppofe  x=— —  j  then  will  c  :  a  :  ;  b  :  x3  to  be  determined 
by  the  method  of  finding  a  fourth  proportional. 

2°. Suppofe  x—  -j—  j  let  d  :  a  :  ;  b  :  This  fourth  pro- 

tional  found,  being  called*  j  a-  =^which  is  therefore  found 


as  in  the  former  cafe. 

a  a  —  bb 


30.  Suppofe  x  = 
c\  a -\-b\:  a — b  :  *. 
4°.  Suppofe  x  — 


'•  Since  a  a — bb—  ( a-\-b )  (a*~b)  ; 


a1  b—bcc 


a  d 

ob  azb  be  .  be 

-J*—  and  b=z  —  j  again,  by  cafe  i,  /  —  — :  and  x  = 


*  —  i,  the  difference  of  the  lines  *  and  /. 

o  o  c  °b  .  adc 
5  .  Suppofe  x  — — 


By  the  firft  cafe  we  find  g  — 

h 
d 


cafe,  * 


ab  J  r- 

=  — ,  and/. 


be 

adc 

b  c 


Find,  as  in  the  preceeding 
Then  will  x  —g  -\-f  be  the 


fum  of  the  lines  g  and /. 

6°.  Suppofe  x  —a~&hcd.  Seek  11  and  let ffi-C-fi-—h ; 

<*f+cg  a  \a 

then  will  af- f- eg —  ah  ;  confequently,  x  —  ^ C— 

_  ah 

Thus  is  the  prefent  cafe  brought  to  the  preceding  one. 

7°.  Suppofe  x—a~^ad'  j..  /  and  make/^ -j-  c  ~h ; 

then  will  */+  be  — bh.  Hence,  *  -•  a'b+b  a  d=a'-a  d 
Confequently,  h  :  a  :  ;  a—d  :  at. 

r<r* * '==J.a*~}~b7')  :  C.  Conftruft  the  triangle  ABC, 
(  ,  \Aigebra»  fig.  i.)  whofe  fide  AB  =  d,  BC  =  N  then 

will  A  C — y/  Let  A  C  =  m  ;  then  will  az~fb1— 


m 


m  :  x. 
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m  .  And  therefore  x  —  —  j  confequently,  c  : 

9  .  Suppofe  x  - —  .  On  A  B,  ( fig .  2.)  =  a  deferibe  a 

nr<de*  and  therein  fet  off  A  C =b.  Since  the  triangle 
A  C  B  is  rectangular  j  C  B  =  </al~b\  Let  C  B=m :  then 

will  x  =  —  ;  confequently,  c  :  m  :  :  m  :  x. 

azb-\-bcd  fa 

Suppofe  X  =  ajrj^bc  ■  Saf»  b:a::f:  b  >  and  let 

a~b  b  c  d 


io‘ 


+  c  —h  j  then  will  b  c-\-a  f=b  h.  Hence,  *• 

==(**+*  d)  :  h.  Find  betwixt  A  C  =  c,  {fig.  3,)  and  C  I 
=  d,  a  mean  proportional  C  D  —  y/cd.  Let  C  E=a  ;  ther 


bb 


m‘ 


will  DE — y/  (a* — c  d).  Call  this  m  ;  then  will  x  — 

a 

confequently,  h  :m  :  ;  m  :  x. 

To  conjirutt  a  quadratic  equation  geometric  ally.  Since  quadratic 
equations  may  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones,  (fee  Eqjjation  ; 
thofe  may  likewife  be  conjirufled  from  the  methods  ahead) 
laid  down  :  for  if  the  equation  be  pure,  xz  =  a  b  ;  then  wil' 
a  :  x : :  x:  b ;  wherefore,  we  fhall  find  .*•  =  y/c  b  ;  if  between 
A  C  =  <7,  and  B  C  =  b,  we  find  a  mean  proportional  D  C. 
If  the  equation  be  adfe&ed,  xz.  a  x  =  bz  ;  then  will  x=±  a 
{Vla*bz)  that  is,  either  x—\a-\-^  (|  az-j-b2)  or,  x%~ 
V  °r,  *■  =  !  a  -f-  /  (I  a-— 1 hz) ^  or,  = 

2  a  ~~  V  (Za*-bz). 

The  whole  myftery,  therefore,  of  conjlrufting  quadratics 
comes  to  this  :  that  the  value  of  \/\az-\-bz ,  and  alfo  tlie 
value  of  y/|  o'1 — bz  be  found  ;  both  of  which  are  fhewn  in 
the  preceding  article.  For,  if  in  the  rectangular  triangle, 
{fig'  lm  )  A  B  —  1  a  and  B  C  —  b  ;  then  will  AC^-  / 
i\a7‘~]~bz.)  But  if  on  AB—  f  tf,  {fig.  2.)  be  deferibed  a 
Vol.  1.  N°.  36.  ’ 
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femicirde  ;  and  therein  applied  AC  =  i;  CB  —i/la1—bz> 
as  was°fhewn  in  the  article  preceding.  See  Eqjjation  ; 
fee  alfo  Curve. 

Construction,  in  grammar,  fyntax  ;  or  the  arranging  and 
connecting  the  words  of  a  fentence,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  language.  See  Grammar,  Word,  Sentence,  Syn¬ 
tax,  &c. 

The  conjiruflion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and  diredt  in 
the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient :  we  have  very  few 
of  thofe  inverfions  which  occafion  fo  much  embarras  and  ob- 
feurity  in  the  Latin  ;  our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in 
the  fame  order  wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them : 
the  nominative  cafe,  for  inftance,  always  precedes  the  verb, 
and  the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremont  obferves,  ufually 
end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  they 
fhould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of  their  language  con¬ 
fifts,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capricious  arrangement,  or  rather 
in  this  tranfpofal  and  diforder  of  the  words.  See  Language. 
Conjiruflion  is  either  fimple  or  figurative.  — Simple,  is  that 
wherein  all  the  terms,  or  parts  of  the  difeourfe  are  placed  in 
their  natural  order. 

Figurative  confiruflion ,  is  that  wherein  we  recede  from  this 
fimplicity,  and  ufe  certain  expreflions,  fhorier,  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  nature  affords.  See  Figure. 

The  fyntax,  os  conjlruflion  of  words,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
two  parts,  concord ,  and  regimen  or  government.  See  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Regimen. 

CONSU  ALIA,  feafts  held  among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Confus ,  i.  e.  Neptune ;  different  from  thofe  other  feafts 
of  the  fame  deity  called  neptunalia.  See  Neptun  alia. 
They  were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  pro- 
ceffion  cn  horfeback ;  by  reafon  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have 
firft  taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes  j  whence  his  furname  of 
l7T7rj equejlris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firft  inftituted  this  feaft  :  it  was  re - 
eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of  Confus  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomination  of  Confus ,  that 
fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the  Sabins. 

It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  rape,  that  he  made 
that  eftablifhment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  was  to 
this  feaft  all  his  neighbours  were  invited  ;  when,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  folemnities  and  facrifices,  he  feized  the  wo¬ 
men.  To  draw  the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out, 
that  he  had  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to  whom  it 
had  been  originally  erefted. 

Thofe  who  take  on  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of  the  hea¬ 
then  theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hidden  under  ground  is  a 
fymbol  of  the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his  neigh¬ 
bours  wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called  facred  ;  as 
being  confecrated  to  a  divinity. — Originally  they  were  not 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  circus  :  whence  it  is,  Valerius 
Maximus  fays,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabins  was  effeded  at  the 
games  of  the  circus.  See  Circus. 

Plutarch  obferves,' that  during  the  days  of  this  folemnity, horfes 
and  afles  were  left  at  reft,  and  were  drefled  out  with  crowns, 
&c.  on  account  of  its  being  the  feaft  of  Neptunus  Equeftris. 

• — Feftus  fays,  the  cavalcade  was  performed  with  mules  ;  it 
being  an  opinion,  that  this  was  the  firft  animal  ufed  to 
draw  the  car. 

Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia  fell  on  the 
13th  of  Auguft  ;  Plutarch  in  Romulo  places  them  on  the  i8tb, 
and  the  old  Roman  calendar  on  the  21ft  day  of  the  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  theology,  a  term  of  like 
import  with  co~effential ;  denoting  fomething  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  another.  See  Substance. 

The  orthodox  believe,  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubjlantial 
with  the  Father.  SccTrinity,  Father,  &c. 

The  term  ofxaKsi^,  confubjlantial ,  was  firft  adopted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  exprefs  the 
orthodox  dodtrine  the  more  precifely,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and  fubtilties  of  the 
Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  excepting  the  confubjlan - 
tiality.  See  Arianism,  and  Homoousios. 

The  Arians  declared  that  the  Word  was  God,  as  having  been 
made  God  ;  but  denied  that  he  was  the  fame  God,  and  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  Father:  accordingly,  they  exerted 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  abolifh  the  ufe  of  the  Word.  The 
emperor  Conftantine  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  bifhops,  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  ;  but  it  ftill  maintained 
itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the  diftinguifhing  cri¬ 
terion  been  an  Athanafian  and  an  Arian.  See  Homoou- 
sians. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  the  word  confubjlantial  was  unknown  till 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but  it  is  certain  it  had  been 
before  propofed  to  the  council  of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus 
Samofatenus  had  been  condemned  ;  though  it  had  there  the 
fortune  to  be  rejected.  Curccllaeus  on  the  other  hand,  main¬ 
tains,  that  it  was  an  innovation  in  do<£!rine  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  admit  anexpreftion,  the  ufe  whereof  had  been  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St.  Athaiiafius,  the  word  confubjlantial  was  only 
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condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  inafmuchasit  imp  >e 
the  idea  of  a  pre-exillent  matter,  prior  to  the  things  forme 
thereof:  now,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  an  t  e 
Son  are  not  confubjlantial ,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiltent 
matter. 

CON  SUBST  A  NTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift. — The  divines  of  that  pro- 
feffion  maintain,  that  after  confecration,  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  are  fubftantially  prefent,  together  with  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  bread  and  wine;  which  is  called  conjubjlantia- 
tion ,  or  importation.  See  Impanation,  TraNSUBST  an- 
tiation,  Lutheranism,  &c. 

CONSUETUDINIBUS  13  fervitiis,  in  law,  a  writ  of 
mlit,  which  lies  againft  the  tenant  that  deforceth  his  lord  of 
the  rent,  or  fervice  due  to  him. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth.  See  Proconsul. 

The  confuls  were  the  head  of  the  fenate ;  they  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  were  fupreme  judges  of  the 
differences  between  the  citizens.  In  regard,  however,  they 
had  made  fome  abufe  of  this  power,  it  was  allowed,  by  the 
Valerian  law,  for  the  party  aggrieved  to  appeal  from  their 
tribunal  to  the  people  ;  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  life  of 
a  Roman  citizen  was  concerned. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  the  confuls  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  grand  affairs  of  flate,  or  at  the  heads  of  armies,  there 
were  other  magiftrates  created  for  the  diftribution  of  juftice 
to  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  confuls.  SeePRETOR. 

After  the  Romans  had  expelled  their  kings,  they  were  governed 
by  two  confuls ,  eftablifhed  in  the  year  of  Rome  240  ;  having 
their  name  a  confulendo.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  firft, 
elected  by  an  affembly  of  the  people  :  their  office  was  to  hold 
a  year  ;  and  if  either  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
of  their  confulate ,  a  new  one  was  eledled. 

To  be  elected  conful,  it  was  regularly  required  that  the  can¬ 
didate  fhould  be  at  leaf!  43  years  old  ;  though  we  meet  with 
fome  exceptions  from  this  rule.  The  election  was  held  in  the 
month  of  January,  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  afterwards  in 
the  Capitol. 

Confuls  were  even  continued  under  the  emperors,  after  the  re¬ 
public  was  deftroyed  :  but  the  office  of  conful  was  here  little 
more  than  an  honourable  title  ;  which,  however,  the  people 
were  fond  of  keeping  up ;  as  efteeming  it  fome  remain  of  their 
ancient  liberty.  It  dwindled  for  a  long  time  ;  and  at  laft,  be¬ 
came  abfolutely  extindl  in  the  time  of  Juftinian:  after  whom, 
no  emperor  either  created  any  conful ,  or  affumed  the  dignity 
himfelf. 

Bafil  is  the  laft  in  the  confular  lift,  for  the  year  241.  By  this 
time,  the  dignity  was  depretiated  to  that  degree,  that  it  was 
conferred  on  the  meaneft  perfons :  indeed,  Juftinian  endea¬ 
voured  to  retrieve  it  25  years  after,  and  created  himfelf  con¬ 
ful ',  but  without  effect. 

From  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic,  and  the  confulate  un¬ 
der  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus,  to  the  confulate 
of  Bafil,  i.  e.  from  the  year  of  Rome  244  or  245,  509  years 
before  Jefus  Chrift  ;  to  the  year  of  Rome  1294,  the  fpace  of 
1049  years,  the  years  were  accounted  by  the  confuls  :  but 
from  the  time  of  Bafil,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  541,  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  confuls  or  confulates  ;  but  the  time  was  com¬ 
puted  by  the  years  of  the  emperors  reigns,  and  the  indidlions. 
Indeed,  for  fome  time  after  the  confulate  of  Bafil,  the  years  are 
marked  thus  ;  pojl  confulatum  Baflii ,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  See  the 
fajli  confulares  of  M.  d’Almeloveen.  That  author  reckons 
1060  pairs  of  confuls,  befidethe  confuls,  fuff e  Eli,  elected 

to  fupply  vacancies  by  death  ;  and  yet  there  were  but  1049 
years,  and  confequently  only  fo  many  confulates.  See  Fasti. 
The  perpetual  confulates  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  which  com- 
pofe  the  Fafti  Byzantini,  commenced  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
567,  and  ended  in  668,  in  the  laft  year  of  Conftans. 
Conftantine  Pogonates  would  have  the  confulate  infeparable 
from  the  empire  ;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  the  time  of 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenetus. 

In  this  form  of  government,  the  empire  and  confulate  were  fo 
clofely  united,  that  the  emprefs  Irene  would  needs  aftume 
the  confulate ,  when  fhe  was  only  regent  of  the  empire. 

But  the  French  kings,  thofe  of  Italy,  and  the  Saracen  princes 
who  commanded  in  Spain,  taking  on  them  the  title  of  con- 
fuls,  as  well  as  emperors  of  Conftantinople  ;  thefe  laft  defpifed 
it,  and  laid  it  afide  :  fo  that  the  name  was  only  continued 
to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  cities,  and  certain  other  officers, 
as  is  fhewn  by  F.  Pagi.  . 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  ordinary  confuls ,  honorary  con- 
fuls,  and  fuffeEli ;  which  laft  were  alfo  on  foot  in  the  time 
of  the  republic. 

In  the  middle  age,  we  find  the  word  conful  ufed  for  comes , 
count,  and  proconful  or  viconful,  for  vifcount  ;  as  is  obfer- 
ved  by  Spelman,  and  de  Marca.  See  Count. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  an  officer  eftablifhed  byvirtueof 
acomm.ffionfrom  the  king,  and  other  princes,  in  the  ports 
and  factories  of  the  Levant,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  Barbary, 

Pa’n,..an  ot  er!  °J.eiSn  c°ti ntries  of  any  confiderable  trade  ; 
to  facilitate,  and 1  difpatch  bufmefs,  and  proteft  the  merchants 
of  the  nation.  See  Commerce,  and  Factory 
Thtfc  commiffions  are  never  granted  to  perfons  under  the  age 
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of  thirty  years.  When  the  confulate  is  vacant,  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  are  to  difcharge  thefunc- 
tion  thereof,  till  the  vacancy  be  filled  up  by  the  kinp; 

The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  mini 
fters  of  England  refiding  in  the  courts  whereon  their  confu¬ 
lates  depend.  Their  bulinefs  is  to  fupport  the  commerce  and 
the  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  fums  given'  and 
the  prefents  made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places  •  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  protection,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation.  See  Comp  any. — There  are 
alfo  confuls  of  other  nations  eftablifhed  in  the  Levant  efoe- 
cially  French  and  Dutch.  3 

Consuls  alfo  denote  judges,  elected  among  merchants  anddea- 
lers,  in  ports  and  trading  towns  chiefly  in  France;  to  termi¬ 
nate,  gratis,  and  on  the  fpot,  without  any  procefs,  fuch  diffe¬ 
rences  and  demands  as  fhall  arife  relating  to  their  merchan¬ 
dizes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 
The  firft  jurifdiction  of  confuls  eftablifhed  in  France,  is  that  of 
Tholoufe  ;  the  edict  of  whofe  eftablifhment  bares  date  1549, 
under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  that  of  Paris  followed  four¬ 
teen  years  afterwards.  By  degrees,  they  were  eftablifhed  in 
moft  of  the  confiderable  trading  towns  in  that  kingdom. 

Consul  *,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  an  earl  or  count 
comes.  See  Earl,  and  Count. 

*  According  to  fome,  what  we  now  call  a  county,  ccmitatus,  was 
by  the  ancient  Britons  named  confulate ,  cohfulatus  ;  and  thofe 
now  called  vicounts,  •vicecomites,  were  then  called  vice  confuls. 

Consular  comitia.  See  the  article  Comitia. 

Consular  Medals.  See  the  article  Medal. 

CONSULTATION,  in  Jaw,  a  wri  t  whereby  a  caufe  For¬ 
merly  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court  to 
the  king’s  court,  is  returned  thither  again.  See  Prohibition. 
If  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  upon  comparing  the  libel 
with  the  fuggeftion  of  the  party,  find  the  fuggeftion  falfe,  or 
not  proved  ;  and  therefore  the  caufe  to  be  wrongfully  called 
from  the  court-chriftian :  then,  upon  fuch  deliberation,  or 
confultation ,  they  decree  it  to  be  returned  again.  And  the 
writ  obtained  hereon  is  called  a  confultation. 

C  Q  S  U  M  M  A  T I O  N,  the  end,  period,  or  completion  of  any 
work. — Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of  all  things,  mean¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  world.  See  Conflagration.- — By  the 
incarnation,  all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  confummated.  See 
Prophecy,  and  Accomplishment. 

Confummation  of  marriage,  denotes  the  laft  a£l  of  marriage, 
which  makes  its  accomplishment;  or  the  moft  intimate  union 
between  the  married  pair.  See  Congress,  Marriage, 
Divorce,  13c.  v 

CON  SUMPTION,  tabes,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  arifing 
from  a  defedt  of  nourifhment ;  or,  a  preternatural  decay  of 
the  body,  by  a  gradual  wafte  of  mufcular  flefh. 

It  is  frequently  attended  with  an  hecftic  fever ;  and  is  divided 
by  phyficians  into  feveral  kinds  according  to  the  variety  of  its 
caufes  ;  as  univerfal ,  or  fcorbutic  confumption ,  where  it  arifes 
from  a  cacochymia,  or  fcorbutic  habit ;  and  pulmonic  confump¬ 
tion,  or  confumption  of  the  lungs ,  where  it  arifes  from  fome  caufe 
in  the  lungs,  properly  called  a phthifis.  See  Phthisis,  Scor¬ 
butus,  13c. 

A  confumption  may  either  be  accidental ,  natural ,  or  hereditary. 
— Accidental  confumptions  may  arife,  i°.  From  ulcers,  chalky 
ftones,  or  polypus’s  in  the  lungs,  caufed  by  fomething  that 
obftrudls  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  veflels,  or  renders 
the  blood  vifeid,  as  a  fuppreffion  of  any  natural  evacuation. 
2°.  From  intemperance,  occafioning  either  a  cacochymia,  or 
plethora.  30.  From  peripneumonies,  pleurifies,  afthma’s, 
coughs,  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  venereal  diforders,  and  exceft  nf 
venery.  40.  From  grief,  hard  ftudy, 

Natural  confumptions  may  arife  from  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  or  an  ill  conformation  of  the  parts. 

An  hereditary  confumption  may  be  communicated  from  the  pa¬ 
rents  without  any  other  vififile  caufe. 

A  confumption  ufually  begins  with  flying  pains,  and  flitches  ; 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  in  the  diaphragm  ;. frequent 
fpitting,  lofs  of  appetite,  a  quick  pulfe,  a  fweetnefs  or  faltnefs 
in  the  faliva,  heat  and  flufhings  in  the  face  and  palms  of  the 
hands  after  meals,  an  hedlic  fever  toward  the  evening,  hea- 
vinefs,  faintnefs,  night-fweats ;  and  where  the  lungs  are  firft 
difordered,  a  cough,  catarrh,  or  afthma  ufually  precede  it. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  are  violent,  it  is  confirmed  ;  and  then 
comes  on  an  expedloration  of  purulent  or  bloody  matter,  and 
the  vomica  pulmonum  ;  at  length,  the  feet  fwell,  the  expec¬ 
toration  flops,  a  diarrhoea  comes  on  ;  then  the  facies  hippo- 
cratica,  and  death. 

The  cure  of  an  univerfal ,  or  mufcular  confumption ,  depends 
principally  upon  removal  into  a  proper  air,  and  the  ufing  of 
a  regular  nourifhing  diet :  the  appetite  is  to  be  excited  by 
proper  bitters,  and  other  ftomachics. 

In  a  pulmonary  confumption ,  or  phthifis,  balfamics,  and  oleagi¬ 
nous  medicines,  are  ufually  added.  See  Phthisis. 

Dr.  Wainwright,  indeed,  takes  the  particles  of  oily  medicines 
to  be  too  grofs  and  vifeid  to  enter  the  fmall  orifices  of  the  lac- 
teals  ;  and  thinks,  that  their  operation  or  effedl  bein0-  con¬ 
fined  to  the  firft  paflages,  they  are  not  only  of  no  fervice  in 
the  cure,  but  are  apt  to  pall  the  appetite,  occafion  obilruc- 
tions  in  the  mouths  of  the  ladtea’ls,  and  diarrhoeas. 

But  this  feems contrary  to  common  experience  :  that  their  par¬ 
ticles 
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tides  are  (mall  enough  to  enter  the  la&eals,  is  evident  from 
the  fudden  relief  nephritic  perfons  find  in  violent  paroxyfms 

.  of  the  (lone  by  the  paffages  being  relaxed  foon  after  their  ex¬ 
hibition.  That  diarrhoeas,  and  blunting  the  appetite,  in  fome 
conftitutions,  will  be  the  confequence  of  their  continuance, 
or  exhibition  in  too  great  quantities,  mull  be  allowed  ;  but 
this  is  either  accidental  to  fome  kinds  of  conftitutions,  or 
from  fome  error  in  ufing  them. 

As  to  the  la&eals  being  obftrudled  by  their  ufe,  it  feems  a 
mere  notion,  and  as  much  unfupported  by  experience  as  that 
other  hypothefis,  which  a  late  author.  Dr.  Quincy,  has  been 
fond  ofafferting,  viz.  that  the  ufe  of  butter  is  apt  to  fou 
the  glands.  See  Hectic. 

CONTACT,  the  relative  ftate  of  two  things  that  touch  each 
other,  or  whofe  furfaces  join  to  each  other  without  any  inter- 
ftice.  The  contact  of  two  fpherical  bodies,  is  only  in  one  point : 
and  the  (ame  holds  of  a  tangent  and  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. — Hence,  becaufe  very  few  furfaces  are  capable  o' 
touching  in  all  points,  and  the  cohefion  of  bodies  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  contacts  ;  thofe  bodies  will  ftick  fafteft  toge¬ 
ther,  which  are  capable  of  the  moft  contact.  See  Cohesion. 

Angle  u/CoNT  act,  is  the  angle  H  LM,  ( Fab .  Geometry,  Jig. 
430  formed  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  ML,  with  the  tangent 
H  L,  at  the  place  of  the  contact.  See  Angle. 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  right  line  H  L,  ftanding  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  radius  C  L,  touches  the  circle  only  in  one 
point :  nor  can  there  be  any  other  right  line  drawn  between 
the  tangent  and  the  circle. 

Hence,  the  angle  of  contact  is  lefs  than  any  re&ilinear  one  ; 
and  the  angle  of  the  femicircle  between  the  radius  C  L  and 
the  arch  ML,  greater  than  any  reailinear  acute  angle. 
This  paradox  of  Euclid  has  exercifed  the  wits  of  mathemati¬ 
cians:  it  was  the  fubjeift  of  a  long  controverfy  between  Pele- 
tarius  and  Clavius  ;  the  firft  of  whom  maintained  the  angle  of 
contact  heterogeneous  to  a  reailinear  one  ;  as  a  line  is  hetero¬ 
geneous  to  a  furface  :  the  latter  maintained  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Wallis  has  a  formal  treatife  on  the  angle  of  contact ,  and  of 
the  femicircle ;  where,  with  other  great  mathematicians,  he 
approves  of  the  opinion  of  Peletarius.  See  Tangent. 

CONTAGION,  infection ,  the  communicating,  or  transfer¬ 
ring  a  difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  See  Disease. 
Contagion ,  in  fome  difeafes,  is  only  effedled  by  an  immediate 
contact,  or  touch  :  as  the  madnefs  of  a  dog,  which  is  com¬ 
municated  by  biting ;  and  the  venom  of  the  pox,  which  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  infe&ed  perfon  in  the  a£t  of  copulation. 
See  Hydrophobia,  and  Venereal  difeafe. 

In  others  it  is  conveyed  by  infedted  clothes  ;  as  the  itch.  See 
Itch. — In  others  the  contagion  is  tranfmitted  through  the  air 
to  a  great  diftance,  by  means  of  fleams  or  effluvia  expiring 
from  the  fick  ;  as  in  the  plague,  and  other  peftilential  diftem- 
pers  :  in  which  cafe,  the  air  is  even  faid  to  be  contagious ,  i.  e. 
full  of  contagious  particles.  See  Plague,  Poison,  bV. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  adt  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
applies  itfelf  to  confider,  refledt  on,  and  admire  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

Contemplation,  among  myftic  divines,  is  defined  a  Am¬ 
ple,  amorous  view  of  God,  as  prefent  to  the  foul.— This  con¬ 
templation  is  faid  to  confift  in  adts  fo  Ample,  fo  diredl,  fo  uni¬ 
form  and  peaceful,  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  mind  to  take 
hold  on,  whereby  to  diftinguilh  it. 

In  the  contemplative  ftate,  the  foul  is  to  be  entirely  pafflve, 
with  regard  to  God  ;  to  be  in  a  continual  repofe,  without  any 
perturbation,  or  motion  ;  free  from  the  activity  of  unequal 
minds,  which  muft  agitate  themfelves,  to  have  their  opera¬ 
tion  fenfible. — Hence,  fome  call  contemplation  a  prayer  of  fi- 
lence  and  quietude. 

Contemplation  is  not  a  ravifhment,  or  an  extatic  fufpenfion  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  but  it  is  fomething  pafflve,  it  is 
peace  and  infinite  pliantnefs  ;  leaving  it  perfectly  difpofed  to 
be  moved  by  the  impreffions  of  divine  grace,  and  the  fitter  to 
follow  the  divine  impulfe. — Contemplation  is  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection  of  the  myftic  divines.  See  Mystic. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  perfon,  or 
thing  of  the  fame  time,  or  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age  with 
another. — Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes  were  contempora- 
ries :  the  beft  hiftories  are  thofe  of  contemporary  authors. 

CONTENTMENT,  a  word  in  our  ancient  law-books, 
about  whofe  fignification  authors  are  not  agreed. — Accor¬ 
ding  to  fome,  it  fhould  fignify  the  countenance,  credit,  or  re¬ 
putation  a  perfon  has,  from,  and  by  reafon  of,  his  freehold. 
In  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  flat,  i  Edw.  III.  bY.  where 
it  ftande  as  fynonymous  with  countenance. 

Others  will  have  it  fignify  what  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport 
and  maintenance  of  men,  according  to  their  feveral  qualities, 
conditions,  or  ftates  of  life. — Thus,  Spelman,  contenernentum 
ef  ee/limatio  b  conditionis  forma  qua  quis  in  republica  fubffit. 

CONTENT,  in  mathematics,  a  term  frequently  ufed  for 
the  capacity  of  a  veflel,  or  the  area  of  a  fpace ;  or  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  any  matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds.  See 
Area;  fee  alfo  Superficies,  and  Solid. 

The  content  of  a  tun  of  round  timber  is  43  folid  feet.  A  load 
of  hewn  timber  contains  50  cubic  feet  :  in  a  foot  of  tim¬ 
ber  are  contained  1728  cubic  or  fquare  inches,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  1728  inches  are  contained  in  a  piece  of  timber,  be  it 
round  or  fquare  ;  fo  many  foot  of  timber  are  contained  in  the 
piece.  The  Timber, 


In  gauging,  the  gallon  for  beer  and  ale  is  allowed  to  contain 
282  cubic  inches,  and  the  wine  gallon  231:  the  gallon  of 
dry  meafure  272.  See  Gallon;  fee  alfo  Me  asure. 
Hence,  as  oft  as  282  cubic  inches  are  contained  in  any  veflel 
round  or  fquare,  fo  many  gallons  of  ale  or  beer  it  holds,  and 
the  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  meafures. 

Multiply,  therefore,  one  fide  of  a  fquare  or  oblong  into  the 
other  ;  and  divide  by  one  of  thofe  numbers,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  liquor;  the  quotient  gives  the  area  in  gallons, 
upon  an  inch  deep. 

Though  the  work  may  be  Ihortened  by  only  multiplying  the 
Aides  of  fquares,  or  the  diameters  of  rounds  into  themfelves  ; 
the  product  is  the  number  of  gallons,  and  parts  the  veflel 
contains,  upon  an  inch  in  depth  :  and  when  that  receives  an 
augmentation,  by  being  two,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  it 
then  commences  a  fohd  body,  and  contains  as  many  gallons 
and  parts,  as  it  is  inches  and  parts  deep. 

A  cubic  foot  contains  fix  gallons,  and  almoft  a  pint,  of  ale 
and  beer  ;  and  feven  gallons,  two  quarts  of  wine.  A  cubic 
foot  of  dry  meafure  contains  fix  gallons  and  a  half,  and  fome¬ 
thing  more.  A  bufhel  of  fait  contains  56  pound  averdupoife. 

CONTENTIOUS  jurif diction,  in  la w,  forum  contentiofum, 
denotes  a  court,  or  affembly,  which  has  a  power  to  judge  and 
determine  differences  between  contending  parties. 

The  lords  chief  juftices,  judges,  bV.  have  a  contentious  ju- 
rifdidion :  but  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  the  commiffioners 
of  cuftoms,  &c.  have  none ;  being  merely  judges  of  accompts, 
and  tranfaclions. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part  of  fcrip- 
ture,  or  other  writing,  which  lies  about  the  text,  before,  or 
after  it,  or  both.  See  Text. 

To  take  the  full  fenfe  of  the  text,  the  context  fhould  be  regarded. 

C  ON  T  I  G  N  A  T  I O  N,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  the 
art  or  act  of  flooring,  by  laying  tigna,  rafters,  together.  See 
Flooring,  and  Rafter. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term,  underftood  of  things  dif¬ 
pofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their  furfaces,  or 
touch.  See  Contact,  and  Continuity. 

The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  contiguous  as  ours  arc 
but  all  infulated. 

Contiguous  angles,  in  geometry,  are  fuch  as  have  one  le°- 
common  to  each  angle  ;  otherwise  called  adjoining  angles 
In  contradiftindtion  to  thofe  produced  by  continuing  their 
legs  through  the  point  of  contadt,  which  are  called  oppofte 
or  vertical  angles.  See  Angle,  bV. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a  terra  firma,  main-land, 
or  large  extent  of  country,  not  interrupted  by  Teas  :  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  ifand,  peninfula,  bV.  See  Earth,  Ocean,  bV. 
Sicily  is  (aid  to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  anti¬ 
quaries  have  ft  ill  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  France. 

The  world  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  grand  continents,  the 
old  and  the  new  :  the  old  comprehends  Europe,  Afia,and  A- 
frica  :  the  new  the  two  America’s,  north  and  fouth/ 

The  ancient  continent  is  alfo  called  the  upper  continent,  from  a 
vulgar  opinion,  that  it  poffeffes  the  upper  part  of  the  globe. 
See  Terraqueous  G/sk 

It  is  doubted  whether  Japan  be  an  ifland,  or  joined  to  the 
continent ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  California.— Some  au¬ 
thors  are  of  opinion,  the  two  grand  continents  are  in  reality 
no  more  than  one  ;  imagining" the  northern  parts  of  Tai  ta- 
ry  to  run  out  and  meet  thofe  of  N.  America. 

Continent  caufe  of  a  diftemper,  is  that  whereon  the  difeafe 
depends  fo  immediately,  that  it  continues  fo  long  as  that  re¬ 
mains,  and  no  longer.  See  Disease. 

Thus  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  may  be  the  continent  caufe  of  a 
fupprefflon  of  urine.  SeeSTONE,  bV. 

Continent  fever ,  is  that  which  goes  on  to  a  crifis  without 
either  intermiffion,  or  remiffion.  See  Fever. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual,  or  uncertain.  See 
Chance. 

Future  Contingent,  in  logic,  denotes  a  conditional  event, 
which  may,  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circumftances 
fallout.  See  Future. 

The  Socinians  maintain,  that  God  cannot  forefee  future  con~ 
tingents ,  becaufe  depending  on  the  free  motions  of  the  will  of 
man.  See  Prescience. 


Contingent  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the  quota  that  falls 
to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion. 

Each  prince  of  Germany,  in  time  of  war,  is  to  furnilh  fo  ma¬ 
ny  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition  for  his  contingent.  Bv 
the  new  treaty  of  Hanover  it  is  ftipulated,  that  in  cafe  of  a 
rupture  with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Pruffla  may  furnifh  their  contingents,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  at  war  therewith,  r  ’ 

Contingent  ufe,  in  law,  is  an  ufe  limited  in  a  conveyance  of* 
land,  which  may,  or  may  not,  happen  to  veft,  according  to 
the  contingency  exprefled  in  the  limitation  of  fuch  ufe. 
Contingent  K  or  hne  ^Contingency,  in  dialling,  is  a 
line  that  croffes  the  fubftyle  at  right  angles.  See  Substyle 
and  Dialling.  * 

Contingents  is  fometimes alfo  ufed  by  mathematicians  in 
„ r  WT""'  See  Tangent. 
vONTINUAL  claim.  See  Cantinual  Claim. 
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CONTINUANCE,  inlaw,  is  much  the  fame  as  proro¬ 
gation  among  the  civilians.  See  Prorogation,  ana  Dis 

CONTINUANCE.  _  f 

Continuance  of  a  writ,  or  action,  is  its  holding  in  °£ce 
from  one  term  to  another,  in  a  cafe  where  the  {heritr  has 
not  returned,  or  executed  a  former  writ  iflued  out  in  the 

fame  action.  , 

Continuance  of  affife.  If  a  record  in  the  treafury  bealledged 
by  one  party,  and  denied  by  the  other  ;  a  certiorari  fliall  be  fued 
to  the  treafurerand  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  :  who,  if 
they  certify  not  that  the  faid  record  is  there,  or  likely  to  be 
in  the  tower;  the  king  fhall  fend  to  the  juilices,  repeating 
the  certificate,  and  will  them  to  continue  the  ajfize. 

CONTINUANDA  affifa.  See  the  article  Assisa._ 

CO  NTINUANDO,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  where  a  plaintiff 
would  recover  damages  for  feveral  trefpaffes  in  the  fame  action. 
To  avoid  multiplicity  of  fuits,  a  man  may  in  one  aCtion  of 
trefpafs  recover  damages  for  forty,  or  more  trefpaffes  ;  lay¬ 
ing  the  firft  to  be  done  with  a  continuance  to  the  whole  time 
wherein  the  reft  of  the  trefpaffes  were  done  :  which  is  done 
in  this  form,  continuando  trunfgrejfonem  prcedidiam,  &c.  a 
preedidto  die ,  &c.  ufque,  &c. 

Continuando  Proceffum.  See  the  article  Processum. 

CONTINUANS  Pundlum.  Seethe  article  Punctum. 

C  ON  T  IN  U  AT  IO  N  of  motion.  See  Motion,  and  Pro¬ 
jectile. 

CONT  INU  ATIVE  conjundlions.  See  the  article  Con- 

JUNCT  ION. 

CONTINUAL,  or  Continued  fever,  is  fuch  an  one 
as  fometimes  remits,  but  never  intermits,  or  goes  entirely 
off,  till  its  period.  See  Fever. 

A  continual  fever,  may  be  defined  the  continuance  of  an  in- 
creafed  velocity  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  beyond  what 
is  natural  to  the  conftitution.  SeeBLOoD,  and  Circula¬ 
tion. 

If  this  velocity  often  decreafes,  and  rifes  again  to  the  fame 
height,  it  is  called  a  continual  periodical  fever . 

And  if  it  entirely  ceafe  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  or  two,  it  is 
called  an ephemeris.  See  Ephemera. 

A  continual  fever,  then,  may  remit,  or  abate  and  increafe  k- 
gain,  alternately  ;  but  not  intermit,  which  would  conftitute  it 
an  intermitting  fever, or  ague.  See  Intermittent,  &c. 

CONTINUED  ) See  Continuum,  Conti- 

Continued  Body,  See.  j  nuity,  and  Quantity. 

Continued,  or  thorough  bafs,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  conti¬ 
nues  to  play  conftantly  ;  both  during  the  recitatives,  and  to 
fuftain  the  choir,  or  chorus.  See  Bass. 

Continued  Proportion ,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  wherein  the 
confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antecedent 
of  the  fecond — as  3  :  6  : :  6  :  12.  See  Proportion. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  be  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  antecedent  of  the  fecond,  the  proportion  is  faid 
to  be  diferete  ;  as,  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8.  See  Discrete. 

Attic  Continued.  1  ("Attic. 

Continued  Community.  (c  .  .  ,  J  Community. 

Continued  P.deJlaC  fSec  ,l,c  artlcles)  Pedestal. 

Co  NT  INU  I  Solutio.  J  '-SOLUTIO. 

CONTINUITY,  is  ufually  defined  among  fchoolmen, 
the  immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum. — -O- 
thers  define  it  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremes  become 
one  :  and  others,  a  ftate  of  body  refulting  from  the  mutual 
implication  of  its  parts.  See  Quantity,  Part,  is’e. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
— The  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  and  fictitious  ;  fince  it  fup- 
pofes  real  or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none. 

Phyfical  continuity,  is,  ftriCtly,  that  ftate  of  two  or  more  parts 
or  particles,  wherein  they  appear  to  adhere,  or  conftitute 
one  uninterrupted  quantity,  or  continuum  ;  or  between  which 
we  perceive  no  intermediate  fpace.  See  Continuum. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  other  forts  of  continuity,  viz. 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous. — The  firft,  where  our  fenfes  do 
not  perceive  the  bounds,  or  extremes  of  the  parts ;  and  this 
agrees  even  to  air,  water,  &c.~ The  fecond,  where  our 
fenfes  do  indeed  perceive  the  extremes  of  certain  parts,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  obferve  the  fame  parts  clofely  linked  to  each 
other  ;  either  in  virtue  of  their  fituation  or  figure,  &c.  and 
this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  continuity  of  bodies,  is  a  ftate  merely  relative  to  our  fight 
and  touch :  e.  gr.  if  the  diftance  of  two  feparative  objects  be 
fuch,  as  that  the  vifual  angle  they  fubtend  is  infenfible  to  the 
eye,  which  it  will  be  if  lefs  than  16  feconds,  the  two  fepa- 
rate  bodies  will  appear  contiguous. 

Now,  the  refult  of  feveral  contiguous  objects  is  a  continuity  ; 
u  •  nuipoer  of  vifible  objects,  being  placed  fo  as  that 

their  diltances  fubtend  angles  of  lefs  than  16  feconds,  they 
will  appear  to  form  one  continuum. 

And  hence,  as  we  can  determine  the  diftance  at  which  any 
^gnitUde  becomes  invifible  ;  it  is  eafy  finding  at 
^1%  *  •nnCe  an^  tW°  ^°^Ies>  however  remote  from  each 

C  v  ,?•'  aPPeaL,as  contiguous;  and  feveral,  as  forming 

*  din  f  or  ^e  phyfical  caufe  of  Continuity,  or  cohe- 

Jion,  fee  Cohesion.  j  j 

CONTINUUM,  or  Cont.nued  Quantity  in  phvf.es 

SYrnt7’  y  Coexti"fo".  whofe  parts*  are  not  di- 
v.ded,  but  joined  and  connefted  together ;  fo  as  to  leave  no 
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room  to  determine  where  one  begins,  and  another  ends 
See  Continuity.  . 

It  is  controverted  among  philofophers,  whether  a  continuum 
be  infinitely  divifible,  i.  e.  divifible  into  infinite  proportion 
able  parts  ?  See  Divisibility. 

The  ancients  attributed  the  rife  of  water  in  pumps  to  the 
love  of  continuity,  and  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum;  in  re¬ 
gard  the  weight  and  prefl'ure  of  the  air  was  not  then  known. 
See  Vacuum. 

Mathematicians  divide  quantity  into  continued  and  diferete. 
See  Quantity,  j 

Continued  quantity  is  that  expreffed  by  lines,  and  makes  the 
fubjeCt  of  geometry.  See  Line,  and  Geometry. 
Diferete  quantities,  are  thofe  expreffed  by  numbers,  which 
make  the  fubjed  of  arithmetic.  See  Discrete  ;  fee  alfo 
Number. 

In  medicine  and  chirurgery,  wounds,  ulcers,  fraCtures,  &c. 
are  expreffed  by  the  phrafe  folutio  continui ,  or  folution  of  con->- 
tinuity.  See  Solutio. 

In  a  critical  fenfe,  we  fay,  there  ought  to  be  a  continuity # 
i.  e.  a  connexion,  between  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe. 

In  the  Epic  poem,  particularly,  the  aCtion  fhould  have  a 
continuity  in  the  narration  ;  though  the  event*  «r  incidents 
be  not  continued.  As  foon  as  ever  the  poet  ha*  opened  his 
fubjeCt,  and  brought  his  perfons  on  the  ftage,  the  action 
is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  :  every  character  muft  be  at 
work  ;  and  no  fuch  thing  as  an  idle  perfon  to  be  feen. 
See  Action. 

F.  Boffu  obferves,  that  by  retrenching  dull  languifhing  in¬ 
cidents,  and  intervals  void  of  aCtion,  which  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  poem  acquires  a  continued  force,  which  makes  it 
run  equally  throughout. 

CO  N  TO  B  A  B  D I  T  E  S,  KovloGaEJirai,  &  fed  of  here¬ 
tics  in  the  fixth  century.— Their  firft  leader  was  Severus  of 
Antioch,  who  was  fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian,  fur- 
named  Philoponus,  and  one  Theodofius ;  whofe  followers 
were  alfo  called  dheodofians. 

Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to  receive  a  book  compofed 


by  Theodofius  on  the  trinity,  made  a  feparate  body,  and 
were  called  Contobabdites ,  from  I  know  not  what  place, 
which  Nicephorus  does  not  mention,  but  which  muft  ap¬ 
parently  have  been  the  place  where  they  held  their  affera- 

blies. 

The  Contobabdites  allowed  no  bifhops  ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  that  hiftorian  gives  us  concerning  them. 
CONTORSIO  N,  the  aCtion  of  twilling,  or  wrefting  a 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  fituation. 
Rope-dancers  accuftom  themfelves  to  contorfions  of  their  limbs 
from  their  youth,  to  render  the  fibres  of  their  articulations 
Lx,  and  fupple  to  all  kinds  of  poftures.  See  Posture. 
Con  tors  ion  is  alfo  ufed  paflively  for  the  ftate  of  a  thing,  v. 
gr.  a  member  that  is  a-wry. 

1  he  contorfion  of  the  neck ,  is  occafioned,  according  to  Nucke, 
by  a  relaxation,  or  paralyfis  of  one  of  the  maftoidal  muf- 
cles  :  for  hence  it  happens  that  its  antagonift,  whofe  power 
is  now  no  longer  balanced,  contradling  with  its  proper  force, 
draws  the  head  towards  that  fide.  See  Palsy. 

He  adds,  that  this  diforder  cannot  be  remedied  too  fpeedi- 
ly  ;  and  preferibes  from  the  beginning,  liniments  capable  of 
relaxing  and  foftening  the  fibres,  to  be  ufed,  not  only  to  the 
mufcle  in  contraction,  but  alfo  and  principally  to  the  relaxed 
paralytic  mufcle,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  diforder. 
CONTOUR,  outline  ;  that  which  terminates,  and  defines 
a  figure.  See  Figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  Ikill  of  the  painter  confifts  in  managing 
the  contours.  See  Painting. 

The  contour  of  a  figure,  makes  what  we  call  the  draught,  or 
aefign.  See  Design.  The  contour  of  the  face,  the  Italian 
painters  ordinarily  call  the  lineaments  thereof. 
CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  beafts  are  re- 
prefented  Handing  or  running  with  their  face  to  the  finifter- 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon  ;  they  being  always  fuppofed  to  look 
to  the  dexter-fide,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  expreffed. 
CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  applied  among  antiqua¬ 
ries  to  a  kind  of  medallions,  which  have  a  broad,  rifing  rim 
on  each  fide  ;  and  figures  that  have  fcarce  any  relievo,  in 
comparifon  with  the  true  medallions.  See  Medallion. 
They  have  their  name  from  their  edges,  which  appear  as  if 
turned  in  the  lathe. — All  we  have  remaining  of  thefe  contour- 
niated  medals  feem  to  have  been  ftruck  about  the  fame  time. 
F.  Hardouin  conjectures  them  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  ,  other  antiquaries  go  back  as  far  as  the  fifth  ; 
and  others  find  inftances  of  them  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Nero. 

T  his  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  been  appropriated  to  honour  the  memories  of 
great  men  ;  principally,  thofe  who  had  bore  away  the  prize 
at  the  folemn  games  :  fuch  are  thofe  regaining  of  Homer, 
Solon,  Euclid,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Apollonius  Tyaneus’ 
and  feveral  Athletae,  whofe  victories  are  expreffed  by  palms 
and  chariots,  either  bigs  or  quadrigae. 

CONTRA,  or  Counter,  in  compofition.  See  Coun-, 
ter. 

CONTRA  formam  collationis,  is  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  man 
has  given  lands  in  perpetual  alms,  to  a  religious  houfe,hofpital, 
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fchool,  or  the  like,  and  the  governor  or  managers,  havealic- 
nated  the  lands5  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  donor. 

aR,f  form.am  feoffamenti ,  is  a  writ  for  a  tenant  who  is  in- 
eotted  by  the  lord’s  charter  to  make  certain  fuit  and  fervice 
to  his  court  ;  and  is  afterwards  diftrained  for  more  than 
contained  therein. 

CONI  R  A  BAND;*,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  commo¬ 
dity,  01  a  merchandize  bought  or  fold,  imported  or  export- 
.  in  prejut  ice ;  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
ate,  or  t  lepublick  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  See  Com¬ 
merce,  Merchandize,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  I  talian  contrabando,  of  contra  and  ban 
cto,c[.  d.  contrary  to  edi&,  or  publication  of  prohibition 
Contraband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confutation  them- 
felves  ;  but  do  alfo  fubjedl  thereto  all  other  allowed  mer¬ 
chandizes  found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  or  bale,  together 
w.th  thehorfes,  Waggons,  UY.  which  condudl  them  to  the 
lame.  See  Confiscation. 

There  are  contraband goods,  which,  befides  confifcation,  are 
prohibited  on  pain  of  death ;  as  v.  gr.  in  France,  India  and 
China  fluffs,  linens,  &c. 

In  England  there  are^ two  principal  contrabands  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  wools  and  live  fheep,  which  all  ftrangers  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  out,  on  pain  of  having  the  right  hand  cut  oft'; 
the  other  that  of  fheep- Ikins  and  calf-fkins,  which  all  fo¬ 
reigners  are  in  like  manner  prohibited  from  exporting,  on 
pamaho  of  having  the  right  hand  cutoff:  yet  the  fubjecls 
o  .Ln gland  are  allowed  to  tranfport  the  fame  from  France  to 
England.  See  Wool,  and  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Other  contrabands  for  exportation  are  raw  horns,  white  afhes, 

flocking  looms,  or  any  part  thereof,  fuller’s  earth,  and  all  raw 
hides,  or  Ikins. 

Of  goods  contraband  as  to  the  import,  there  are  above  co  in  the 
lifts  made  m  1662  ;  and  yet  there  are  25  of  them  which  now 
itand  in  the  tariff  ;  the  nori-execution  of  the  adds  of  parlia¬ 
ment  whereby  they  were  impofed,  Teeming  to  have  reftored 
them  to  the  freedom  of  importation. 

Ehe  chief  of  thofe  ftill  contrabanded ,  and  not  tariffed  are 
woollen  caps, woollen  cloths, faddles  and  harnefs,  dice,  billiards, 
ml  forts  Oj  tanned  or  dreffed  hides,  dreffed  furs,  all  forts  of 
fhoemakers  ware,  locks,  and  divers  forts  of  cutlers  ware  ;  all 
painted  goods,  except  paper  ;  wires,  buckles,  gold  and  filver 
leaf,  and  horns  for  lanthorns. 

Since  the  year  1662,  feveral  other  commodities  have  been 
made  contraband ;  particularly  filk  and  galloons,  laces,  em¬ 
broidery,  fringes,  buttons,  and  other  filk  and  thread  manu- 
faclures  ;  black  taffaties,  called  alamodes ,  or  luftring. 

In  1719  and  1720,  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  pafs 
a  bill  for  putting  gold  and  filver,  whether  in  coined  fpecies  or 
otherwife,  among  the  number  of  contraband  goods  for  expor¬ 
tation  ;  but  in  vain,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  oppofition  made 
.  by  thofe  who  enrich  themfelves  by  the  export  of  thefe  me¬ 
tals  ;  which;  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdem,  are  allowed  to  be 
fent  away,  upon  entering  them,  paying  the  duty  of  the  export 

and  making  oath  of  their  beinr  —  *  -  ~r-' -  ’  ’ 
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of  their  not  be- 


mg  the  coin,  or  the  plate  of  this  kingdom  melted  down. 

It  may  be  judged  whether  thofe  who  promoted  the  bill,  were 
for  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  from  this,  that  in  the  fino-]e 
.  month  of  September  1720,  there  were  entered'  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  in  London  468119  ounces  of  gold,  and  28988  ounces 
of  filver-;  viz.  34302  ounces  of  gold,  and  4000  ounces  of  fil- 
ver  for  Holland  ;  12320  ounces  of  gold  for  France  ;  197  ounces 
of  gold,  and  5648  ounces  of  filver  for  Portugal;  and  19240 
.  Ounces  of  filver  for  thefEaft- Indies  :  exclufiveof  what  was  ex¬ 
ported  fraudulently,  by  private  perfons,  without  payino-  the 
duties.  .  v  ® 

This  ffiews,  indeed,  the  plenty  of  gold  and  filver  in. England; 
but  Thews,  at  the  fame  time,  the  danger  it  is  in  of  being;,  at 
length,  exhaufted.  .. 

CONI  RACT,  a  mutual  confent  of  two,  or  more,  parties 
.  whopromife  and  oblige  themfelves  voluntarily^  todofome- 
thing,  pay  a  certain  fum,  or  the  like.  See  Covenant,  fee 
alfo  Precontract. 

•  Sales,  exchanges,  donations,  leafes,  iff c.  are  fo  many  different 
fpecies  o f  contrails.  See  Exchange,  Donation,  &c. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufeu  in  common  law,  foran  agree¬ 
ment  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  lawful  confideration 
or  caufe.  See  Consideration,  &c. 

As,  if  I  fell  my  borffi  for  money  ;  or  covenant,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  20  /.  to  make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are  "ood 
contracts,  becaufe  there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Nude  Contract.  ?c  .  .  .  5  Nude. 

Muaf, Contract.  iSee  the  artlclesi  Qu«,  Contrail. 

U furious  Contract,  is  a  contrail:  to  pay  more  intereft  for  mo¬ 
ney  than  the  laws  allow.  See  Usury,  and  Usurious. 

It  is  a  devaftavit  ia  executors  to  pay  a  debt  upon  an  ufurious 
,  contract.  See  Dev ast  av erunt.  I 


In  marriage,  the  Romanifts  diftinguifh  the  civil*  contrail ,  which 
is  the  confent  of  the  parties,  from  the  facrament,  which  is  the 
benediction  of  the  prieft.  See  Marriage. 
r  Ehofe  contrails  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law  prohibits  the 
making  of;  fuch  are  all  contrails  between  perfons  incapable 
of  contraihng ,  as  minors,  religious,  lunatics,  wives  without 
confent  of  their  hufbands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  writing,  which 
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ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the  obligation 
palled  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Roman s,  contrails,  and  all  voluntary  adls, 
were  wrote,  either  by  the  parties  themfelves,  or  by  one  of  the 
witneffes,  or  by  a  domeftic  fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties, 
whom  they  called  a  notary  ;  but  who  was  no  public  perfon,  as 
among  us.  See  Notary. 

The  contrail ,  when  finifhed,  was  carried  to  the  magiftrate, 
who  gave  it  a  public  au  thority  by  receiving  it  'inter  aila ,  into 
the  number  of  adds  under  his  jurifdiddion  ;  giving  each  of  the 
parties  a  copy,  thereof,  tranffribed  by  his  clerks  or  domeftic 
regifters,  and  fealed  with  his  feal. — VVhich  praddice  paffed  into 
^  France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time.  See  Act,  &c. 
CONTRACTILE  Force ,  that  property  or  power  inherent 
m  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
,  to  draw  themfelves  up  again,  to  their  former  dimenfions.  See 
Elastic. 

For  the  caufe  of  this  property ,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
fequence  to  a  right  underftanding  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
fee  Fibre. 

CONTRACTION,  in  logics,  a  fpecies  of  redudlion, 
wherein  the  thing  that  reduces,  does  alfo  abridge,  or  bring  the 
thing  reduced  into  a  leffer  compafs.  See  Red  ucTioN,°and 
Abridgment. 

i  he  defign  of  contrailion  is  to  bring  things,  which  before  were 
too  lax  and  diffufive,  nearer  together ;  that  fo  their  mutual  re¬ 
lation  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  may  better  flrengthen 
and  fupport  each  other. 

Thus,  ihe  following  argumentation,  «  From  that  propofition , 
therefore ,  now  I  am  Jlanding ,  fallows  this  other ,  therefore , 

1  now  I  am  exfing  ;  ’  may  be  thus  contrail ed :  exjlo  fcquitur 
fan,  Jlanding  implies  exifing. 

To  this  head  are  referred  theatguments,  as  they  are  called,  of 
poemsand  orations;  the  titles  and  fumiHaries  of  chapters,  &c. 
Contraction,  in  phyftcs,  denotes  a  diminilhing  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body  ;  or  a  bringing  of  its  parts  clofer 
to  each  other  :  upon  which  it  becomes  heavier,  harder 
See  Condensation.  * 

Contrail  ion,  in  this  fenfe,  Hands  oppofed  to  dilatation.  See  Di- 
latation,  CY. 

All  bodies  contrail  by  cold,  and  dilate  or  rarefy  by  heat.  See 
Cold,  Heat,  Rarefaction,  &c. 

Contr  action,  is  frequently  ufed  by  anatomical  writers  to 

exprefs  the  fhrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  alfemblage  of  fibres 
when  extended.  See  Fibre.  * 

Coiivulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  muffles  of  the  part  convulffd  See 
Convulsion. 

On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally  proceed  from  n 
too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  parts  affedled  ;  or  from  the 
want  of  that  degree  of  contrailion  neceftary  to  perform  the  na¬ 
tural  motion  of  adlion  of  the  part.  See  Palsy. 

Ip  thefirft,  therefore,  the  animal  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  flow 
either  in  too. great  a  quantity,  or  irregularly  ;  and  in  the  lafi’ 
the  animal  fpirits  are  either  denied  a  free  paffage  into  the  par? 
affecLed,  or  the  tenfion  of  the  fibrillae  is  fuppofed  infufficient 
to  promote  the  circulation. 

Contrailion  evidently  appears  to  be  the  true  natural  ftate  of  all 
muffles  :  for  if  a  muffle  be  at  any  time  freed  from  the  power 
of  its  antagomft,  it  is  immediately  found  to  contrail  ;  and  is 
not  by  any  duff  ion  of  the  will  or  the  fpirits,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
frate  of  dilatation.  See  Muscle. 

Contraction  of  the  Heart,  Arteries,  Lungs,  &c.  See  Sy¬ 
stole,  Heart,  Artery,  Pulse,  &c. 

CoNTRAC-noN,  in  grammar,  the  redudlion  of  two  Vowels  or 
fyllables  into  one  ;  as,  maynt,  for  may  not ;  Jhouldf,  for  JhouldeJl , 

The  Greeks  abound  in  contractions,  both  in  their  verbs  and 
their^  nouns;  as,  zrdtu'df'&ot/Eu,  facio ;  (3ou  of  ftoau,  clamo  ; 
XPvau>  X§vcrcu)i  iaauroy  ztixtoo  of  -srxTiu,  ambulo  ;  usocnZ; 
of  a ambulas ;  Arifioafivxg,  of  AyjUCt&svstfj)-*. 

1’he  French  have  fomething  like  it  too,  at  leaf!  in  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  as  in  faouler,  baailler,  paon ,  which  they  pro¬ 
nounce  fouler ,  bailer,  pan.  J  ^ 

CONI  RADICENTE.  See  Nemine  Contradicente 
CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  direct 
Wh«rein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite  to  annthpr’ 

See  Opposition  ;  fee  alfo  Contradictory.  * 

The  ffhoolmen  ufually  define  it,  oppoftio  inter  ens ,  &  non  ens 
medio  carens  :  where,  by  ens ,  and  non- ens,  are  underftood  anv 
two  extremes,  whereof  one  affirms  and  the  other  denies  •  and 
it  is  faid  to  be  medio  carens,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other 
fpec.es  of  oppofition  ;  the  extiemes,  here,  neither  agreeing  in 
fubjedl,  as  .s  the  cafe  in  privation  ;  nor  in  effence  and  kind  as 
,  ^  in  contrariety.  See  Privation,  Contrariety  bfc 
Freedom  ^Contradiction.  See  the  article  Freedom  * 

Imply  a  Co ntradiction.  See  the  article  Imply 

CONTRADICT  O  R,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  perfon  who  has  a 
a  right  or  title  tocontradidl,  or  gainfay  ^  nas  a 

An  inventory  of  the  effefts  of  a  minor  ^ngh,  ,0  be  made  in 

S  alect'eeavainft  a 7  "“"f  ’  Wh°  “ 

"  .  a  decree  aga  nft  a  farmer  has  no  cffcdl  on  the  landlorJ 

the  fir  ft  not  being  the  legitimate  contradictor.  ,a“dlord> 

pomVmlre  fre°PP0fttes,  one  of  which  im- 

1  orts  a  mere,  and  naked,  denial  of  the  other.  See  Or  posit  r 

Of 
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Of  thefe,  therefore,  one  muft  be  pofitive,  and  the  other  nega 
tive  ;  as  fitting,  and  not  fitting  ;  white,  and  not  w  1  e- 
Contradictory  propofitions  mutually  deftroy  each  other. 

Proposition.  a  , 

To  have  two  propofitions  truly  contradictory,  they  mul  1 
pofite  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e.  one  mull  be  univer 
lal  and  the  other  particular,  which  makes  the  oppoluioi 
quantity  ;  and  the  one  affirmative  and  the  other  negative, 
which  makes  the  oppofition  in  quality  —Thus,  v.gr.  uji 
cf  wine  andfilver  is  evil  ;  falfe  :  Some  ufe  of  wine  and  fiver  is 
not  evil ;  true.  See  Opposition. 

To  this  it  is  neceffary  that  the  one  deny,  and  the  other  a  rm 
the  fame  thing,  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  conlidered  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  :  unlefs  the  queftion  be  about  an  effential  attn- 
bute,  in  which  cafe,  no  regard  is  had  to  circumftances  ;  every 
thing  having  always  its  own  effence. — This  the  logician.,  cx- 
prefs  by  affnnare  &  negare  idem ,  de  eodem ,  fecunaum  idem. 
There  may  likewife  be  contradictory  propofitions  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  fubjedl,  e.gr.  an  individual. —  Thefe  are  called  fingle  con¬ 
tradictory  propofitions:  as  Peter  is  innocent  ;  Peter  is  not  inno¬ 
cent,  ox  is  a  criminal.  Now,  to  have  thefe  propofitions  con¬ 
tradictory,  Peter  muft  be  confidered  at  the  fame  time  ;  with¬ 
out  which  they  may  be  both  true  :  fince  there  may  be  a  time 
wherein  Peter  was  innocent,  and  another  wherein  he  was  a 
criminal. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  Contr a-fissura,  Avi^a. 
in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  that  fpecies  ol  fracture,  or  fif- 
fure,  in  the  fkull,  where  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  where  the  blow 
was  received,  is  cracked.  See  Fracture,  and  Fiss u re. 
This  fpecies  of  fradture  is  taken  notice  of  by  Ceifus,  /.  8.  c.  4. 
yet  iEgineta  denies  the  poflibility  of  it :  and  is  herein  followed 
by  Gorraeus,  and  many  of  the  moderns.  Their  chief  argument 
is,  that  the  fkull  is  notone  uniform  continuous  bone,  but  is  di¬ 
vided  by  futures,  which  prevent  the  effedts  of  a  ftroke  from  be¬ 
ing  communicated  to  the  oppofite  part,  and  confine  the  mif- 
chief  to  the  part  ftrucken. — Here,  lay  they,  if  a  fkull  be  found 
cracked  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  any  where  but  in  the  place 
where  the  blow  is  immediately  received,  this  muft  proceed 
from  a  2d  or  a  3d  blow,  which  perhaps,  the  patient  being  ftun- 
ned,  does  not  remember.— But  there  are  fo  many  cogent  in- 
ftances  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  that  the  reality  of 
contrafijjures  is  now  generally  allowed.  Vid.  aMeckren.  Obf. 
Medic.  Chirurg.  c.  1.  p.  20.  Dion.  ap.  Bibl.  Anat.  Med.  T. 
x.  p.  560. 

The  ufual  fymptoms  attending  a  contra-fiffure ,  are  a  delirium, 
fometimes  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe  and  mouth,  ftupidity,  an  in¬ 
voluntary  palling  of  the  urineand  excrements,  convulsions,  £3V. 
If  thefe  happen,  and  after  fearch  made  in  the  part  where  the 
injury  was  received,  no  fradture  or  depreflion  of  the  fkull  be 
found,  there  is  fufpicion  of  a  contra-fiffure  ;  efpecially  if  the 
patient  be  apt  to  point  to  that  part. 

If  the  fymptoms  be  by  intervals,  and  not  to  a  great  degree, 
or  there  be  reafon  to  believe  the  fifliire  to  have  reached  only 
through  one  of  the  tables,  it  is  fufficient  to  bare  the  bone,  and  ufe 
a  rafpatory  ;  then  to  fill  the  rima,  or  crack  with  proper  pou- 
ders,  of  iris,  gum,  myrrh,  pouder  of  diapente,  &c,  and  above 
all  apply  a  pledget  dipped  in  the  tindlure  of  euphorbium,  or  of 
equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  honey  of  rofes. — If  thefe  fail, 
the  trepan  muft  be  had  recourfe  to.  SeeTREPANNiNG. 

CONTRA-HARMONIC  AL  Proportion,  that  relation 
of  three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  fecond, 
is  to  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the  third  is  to 
the  firft.  See  Proportion. 

Thus,  e.gr.  3,5,  and  6,  are  numbers  contra-harmonically  pro¬ 
portional  ;  for  2  :  1 : :  6 :  3. 

To  find  a  mean  contra-harmonically  proportional  to  tivo  given 
quantities  :  the  rule  is,  divide  the  fum  of  the  two  fquared  num¬ 
bers  by  the  fum  of  the  roots  the  quotient  is  a  contra-har mo- 
nically  mean  proportional  between  the  roots.  See  Harmo- 
nical  Proportion. 

CONTRA-INDICATION,  is  an  indication  which 
forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  fcope  of  adifeafe  points 
out.  See  Indicat  ion. 

Suppofe,  <?.  gr .  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit  were  judged  pro¬ 
per  ;  if  the  patient  be  fubjedl  to  a  vomiting  of  blood,  it  is  a 
fufficient  contra-indication  as  to  its  exhibition. 

CONTR  AMANDATIO  Placiti,  in  our  ancient  law¬ 
books,  fignifies  a  refpiting,  or  giving  the  defendant  farther 
time  to  anfwer  :  or,  an  imparlance,  or  countermanding  of 
what  was  formerly  ordered.  See  Countermand. 

CO  N  T  R  A  M  A'N  DATUM,  a  lawful  excufe,  which  the 
defendant  by  his  attorney  alledgeth  for  himfelf,  to  fhew  that 
the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  to  complain,^  dies  placiti  fit  contra- 
mandatus.  1 1  Hen.  I.  See  Countermand. 

C  O  N  T R  A  M  U  R  E,  in  fortification,  an  outwall,  built  about 
the  main  wall  of  a  city.  See  Wall,  Rampart,  iAc. 

Contramure,  in  civil  archi texture.  See  Counter-mure. 

CON  1  RA  POSIT  ION,  in  logics.  See  Conversion. 
CONTRARIENTIUM  Rot  ulus.  See  the  article  Ro  t  u- 

LUS. 

CONTRARIETY,  that  which  denominates  two  things 
contrary  to  each  other.  See  Contrary. 

Contrariety  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms  imports  a  ne¬ 
gation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or  immediately  ;  fo  that 
id'  trariety  may  be  faid  to  be  the  contraft  or  oppofition  of  two 
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things,  one  of  which  implies  the  abfcnce  of  the  other.  See 
Opposition. 

Freedom  d/Contr  ariety.  See  the  article  Freedom. 

CONTRA  R  I  E  S,  are  pofitive  oppofites  ;  which  being  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  fame  common  nature,  and  fubfifting  by  turns 
in  the  fame  fubjedl:,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  poffible 
and  mutually  expel  each  other. — Such  arewhitenefs  and  black- 
nefs,  cold  and  heat,  &c.  See  Opposites. 

Hence,  properly  fpeaking,  only  qualities  can  be  contraries :  con¬ 
trariety,  in  eftedh  only  agrees  to  qualities  per  fe  ;  to  other  things 
it  agrees  per  accidens,  or  in  or  dine  ad  qualitatem.  See  Quality. 

Contrary,  however  is  often  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  viz.  for  any  inconfiftence  or  difference  between  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  things. . — It  is  a  popular  maxim  in  phi- 
lofophy,  that  contr  aria  juxta  fe  pofita  magis  elucefcunt ;  contraries 
fet  off  one  another.  In  this  fenfe  is  the  word  contrary  ufed  in 
thefchools :  and  hence,  an  argument  a  contrario :  e.gr.  if  bodies 
whofe  furfaces  are  rugged  do  not  reflect  any  light,  polifhed 
bodies  muft,  by  the  rule  of  contraries  reflect  it. 

This  method  of  proving  things  a  contrario,  is  much  ufed,  and 
with  good  fuccefs,  by  F.  Bourdaloue  in  his  fermons. 

The  fchools  alfo  ufe  the  word  contraries  in  a  more  precife  fig- 
nification,  as  implying  two  pofitive  things  which  cannot  fub- 
fift  together  in  the  fame  fubjedl:,  but  deftroy  or  expel  each  o- 
ther  ;  as  heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture. 

Contrary,  in  rhetoric.  F.  de  Colonia  lays  down  three  kinds 
of  contraries  in  rhetoric,  viz.  adverfatives ,  privatives ,  and  con¬ 
tradictories. 

Adverfatives  are  thofe  that  differ  much  in  the  fame  thing,  as 
virtue  and  vice,  war  and  peace  :  thus  Tully,  fi Jlullitiam  fugi- 
rnus,  fapientiam  fequamur  ;  (A  bonitatem ,  ft  malitiam.  And 
Quintilian,  malorum  caufa  helium  eft,  erit  emendatio  pax.  Dran- 
ces  argues  thus  in  Virgil,  nulla  Jalus  bello  :  pacem  te  pofcimus 
omnes. — Privatives  are  habits,  and  their  privations.  See  Pri¬ 
vative. — Contradictories  are  thofe,  one  whereof  affirms,  and 
the  other  denies  the  fame  thing,  of  the  fame  fubjedl:.  See 
Contradictory. 

Point  s/Contrary flexure.  See  the  article  Point. 

CONTRAST*,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  expreffes  an  op¬ 
pofition,  or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  c Ac.  of  two  or 
more  figures  ;  contrived  to  make  a  variety  in  a  painting,  &c. 
See  Design. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  contrafiare,  tooppole,  thwart ; 
and  that,  according  to  M.  Haet,  from  the  Latin  contra  ftatio. 
Thus,  when  in  a  group  of  three  figures,  one  appears  in  front, 
another  (hews  his  hind  parts,  and  a  third  is  placed  fidewife, 
there  is  faid  to  be  a  contraft.  See  Group. 

M.de  Piles  defines  contrafi  an  oppofition  between  the  lines  which 
form  the  objects  ;  by  means  whereof  they  fet  off  one  another. 

A  contrafi:  well  managed,  is  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  a 
painting. — The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  po¬ 
fition  of  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm  advance  the 
furtheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindmoft  ;  if  the  right  eye  be 
directed  one  way,  the  right  arm  to  go  the  contrary  way,  &c. 
See  Figure.—' The  contrafi  muft  be  purfued  even  into  the 
drapery.  See  Drapery. 

To  Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety  ;  as  is  done  in  the 
great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  pediments  are,  alter¬ 
nately,  arched  and  angular. 

C  O  N  T  R  A  T-  Wheel,  in  clock-work.  See  Wh  e  e  l  ;  fee  alfo 
Clock,  and  Watch. 

CONTRAVALLATION.  Line  s/Conthavalla- 
tion,  in  fortification,  is  a  trench  guarded  with  a  parapet; 
made  by  the  befiegers,  betwixt  them  and  the  place  befieged,  to 
fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  andftopthe  fallies  of  the  garfi- 
fon.  See  Line. 

It  is  without  mufket-fhot  of  the  town,  and  fometimes  goes 
quite  round  it,  fometimes  not,  according  as  the  general  finds 
occafion. 

The  army  forming  a  fiege,  lies  between  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  and  contr avallation.  See  Circumvallation. 

CONTRAVENTION,  a  man*s  failure  of  performing  or 
difeharging  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  place. — The  penalties  impofed  in  cafes  of  contra¬ 
vention,  only  pafs  for  comminatory. 

In  a  more  limited  fenfe,  contravention  implies  the  non-execu¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinance,  or  edidt. 

Contravention  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  degree  below  prevarication  ; 
and  to  be  only  the  effedt  of  negligence  or  ignorance.  See 
Prevarication. 

CONTR  A-Y  E  R  V  A,  a  root  brought  from  Peru,  efteemed 
an  alexiterial,  and  a  fovercign  antidote  againft  poifon.  See 
Antidote. 

It  is  faid  to  take  its  name  from  yerva  ;  which  in  the  Spanifh 
fignifies  white  hellebore,  a  plant  whofe  juice  is  a  violent  poi¬ 
fon,  ufed  by  the  Peruvians  to  poifon  their  arrows  withal  :  in 
which  fenfe,  contra-yerva  fignifies  a  counter  -poifon.  See  Coun¬ 
ter-Poison. 

The  root  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  iris,  reddifh  without  and 
white  within,  knotty  and  fibrous.  To  be  good,  it  muft  be  new, 
heavy  and  of  a  dulky  red  colour. — In  fmell  it  refembles  fig- 
leaves  ;  its  tafte  is  aromatic,  accompanied  with  fomewhat  of 


acrimony. 


There 
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7  here  is  an  officinal  compofition  which  takes  its  name  from 
th.s  root,  prepared  with  the  tefteceous  pouders  called  Sc 
"V'™.  Both  the  root  and  lapis  areTf McJ/lZ 
fmall  pox,  mealies,  fevers,  and  all  cafes  where  either  a  diaDhore 

:„°dre§corrr„n  iTf  k-s  fucc t  b= » &£ 

more  knowing,  begins  toTofe' ground" ’  Wt“Ch’  amonS  tlre 

root  ifeme  oft'hpYft  8en.eraljty  of  writers,  that  Oin  contra- yerva 
root  is  one  ot  the  belt  anti-epidemics  vet  n.  u  a 

in  his  treatife  of  the  laft  London  nl  n  i  Wn‘  •  r‘  ^oc%es> 

fays  was  attended  with  area! t  fucc  f  g  t  whid'  he 

one  of  the  chief  ingredients.  See  KacuZ  “ 

terc  is  another  kind  of  contra-yerva,  brought  from  Virginia 

more  otdmardyealkdc,^,  very  aromatic  ,  feldom  2“’ 

bed,  though  faid  to  have  the  fame  Vuccefs  aga  nft  poTrons  and 

venoms  with  the  contra-yerva  of  Peru  See  S t  D  J  S  and 
PDNT'RF  RF\rn  ■  l  I,  er^‘  iee  ^tRPENTARIA. 
'-'Va  1  KL-.B.LJN  D,  in  heraldry.  The  bar  is  railed  o  -  / 
bend,  or  counter-band ,  becaufe  it  cuts  the  1  ^  contre- 

oppof.te  ways.  See  Bar  ^  ContraI>  *nd 

They  alfo  fay,  contre- chevron ,  contre-pal ,  &c.  when  there  are  two 

sir  ts'iH 

ter-Chevroned,  Counter-Paled,  &c 

h«Xlf’  S  Wh£n,°ne  0f  1 ‘Meters  is  quartered  again : 
J, J “  T  counte^fowered,  counter -coloured,  &c. -Animals  are 

iLr  on  anoTher^sf  C  WhCn  ^  PaffeS  °n  °nC  f,de’  and 
'  on  “other.  See  Counter- ^uARTERED, 
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CONTRE-  COMPONE' 
Contre- change7. 
Contre-bande'. 
Contre-barre'. 

Contre-chevronne'. 

Cont  re-ermine'. 

CoNTRE-ESCARTELE',£S?r. 
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COUNTER-COMPONED, 
Counter -Changed. 
Counter-Bend. 

_  Counter-Barred 
>  jj*  <  Counter  -  Chevr’o- 
ned. 

Ermine. 

(  Counter  -  qjjarter- 

C  ON  T  RIB  U  TION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s  quota 
or  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or  common  ex¬ 
pence.  See  Contingent,  &c. 

Contributions  axe  either  involuntary,  as  thofeof  taxes  and  imports  ; 
or  voluntary,  &s '  thofe  of  expences  for  carrying  on  fome  under¬ 
taking  for  the  in ter eft  of  the  community. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofitions  payed  by 
frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being  plundered7 
and  ruined  by  the  enemy V  army.  &  * 

The  peafants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith  of  contributions 
as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound  peace  ’ 

CONTRIBUTION®  facienda ,  a  writ  which  lies  where 

feveral  perfons  are  jointly  bound  to  the  fame  thing,  and  one  or 
more  of  them  refufe  to  contribute  their  fhare. 

!f  tenants  in  common,  or  joint,  hold  a  mill  pro  indivifo ,  and  e- 
qually  fhare  the  profits  thereof ;  the  mill  falling  to  decay,  and  one 
or  more  of  them  refufing  to  contribute  to  its  reparation,  the  reft 
fhaU  have  the  writ  de  contribution  facienda  to  compel  them 
And  if  there  be  three  coparceners  of  land  that  owe  fuit  to  the 
lord  s  court,  and  the  eldeft  performs  the  whole  ;  then  mayfhe 

™  l°rmpd  the  refufers  t0  a  amtributUn.  * 

C  2  N 1T  R>!  P  N>  mtbeol°gy>  a  real  forrow,  refulting  from 
the  thought  of  having  offended  God ;  from  the  foie  confidera- 
tionpf  his  goodnefs  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  punifhment 
the  tin  is  intitled  to. 

Some  of  the  Rom  lfh  do£tors  avow,  notwithftanding  the  pradice 
of  their  church,  that  contrition  is  valid,  and  carries  with  it  every 
thing  neceffary  to  obtain  pardon,  without  the  ceremony,  or  as 
they  call  it,  th e  facrament  of-  confeffion  and  abfolution.  See 
Confession,  and  Absolution. 

And  in  this  they  make  the  difference  between  contrition  and 
attrition  to  confift.  See  Attrition.— This  doctrine  was 
lately  maintained  by  F.  Seguenot  upon  St.  Auguftin  ;  but  was 
cenfured  by  the  faculty  of.  Paris. 

^  R  p  L,  Co  M  p  t  ro L ,  or  Co n  t  r  ol  E , is  properly,  a  dou ble 

legifter,  kept  of  ads,  iffues,  6 fc.  of  the  officers  or  commiffioners 
in  the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  ftate 
thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping  of  theafis 
iubjed  to  that emegifterment.  See  Register  Hence 
CONTROLLER,  comptroller,  an  officer  eftabhffied 
to  control,  or  over-fee  public  accounts,  and  to  certify,  onocca- 
lion,  whether  things  have  been  controlled,  and  examined  or 
no  t.  — 7  bus,  we  have  a  Controller  of  the  king’s  houjhold,  or  of 
the  accounts  of  the  board  of  green  cloth.  See  Cle  r  k.  Control 
ler- general  of  the  cuftoms.  Controller  of  the  navy.  Controller  of 
the  mint.  Controller  of  the  excife.  Controller  of  the  accounts 
of  the  army;  of  the  chamber,  &c.  See  Chamber,  (Ac. 
Controller  of  the  Hanaper ,  is  an  officer  in  chancery,  attending 
the  lord  chancellor  daily  in  term  and  feal  time.  See  Ch  ancery! 

I  Ins  officer  is  to  take  all  things  fealed  from  the  clerk  of  the  hana- 
per,  indoied  in  bags  of  leather,  and  to  note  the  juft  number  and 
effect  thercOi ;  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  the  fame,  and  fo  charge 
^  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  wi  th  them.  See  Hanaper. 
Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  writes 
out  fummons  twice  a-year,  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  the 
pipe.  See  Pipe,  and  Exchequer. 

He  was  anciently  called  duplex  ingroffator, 


Con  t  R  o  l  Lers  of  the  Pells,. are  officers  of  the  exchequer,  whereof 
theieare  two,  viz,  two  chamberlains  clerks,  who  keep  a  control 
of  the  pell  of  rcceits,  and  goings-out:  originally  they  took  notes 
of  other  officers  accompts,  in  order  to  difeover  if  they  did  amifs. 
See  Ex c h e qv e r ,  &c. 

CONTRO  VER,  inlaw,  he  who  of  his  own  head  devifes  or 
invents  falfe,  or  feigned  news. 

CON  I  ROVERS1AL  divinity.  See  Polemical  divinity. 
CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court  when 
legally  fummoned  ;  or  a  difobedience  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
a  court  having  power  to  punifh  fuch  offence. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  civil,  as  well  as  criminal  matters ;  but  more 
rarely  in  the  firft,  wherein  the  words  default,  and  contempt,  ordi¬ 
narily  fupply  its  place:  the  refunding  of  the  charges  of  a  con¬ 
tempt  judged  at  the  hearing  is  alfo  the  penalty  of  contumacy. 

In  a  criminal  fenfe,  the  contumacious  is  condemned,  notbecaufe 
the  crime  is  proved  on  him,  but  becaufe  he  is  abfent. 

By  the  Roman  laws,  there  was  no  procefs  in  cafe  of  contumacy, 
during  the  firft  year  of  abfence:  they  only  took  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  the  fugitive,  and  if  he  died  in  the  year,  he  died  in- 
tegri flatus ;  but  after  the  year  was  expired  he  was  deemed  cul¬ 
pable. 

In  England,  contumacy  is  profecuted  to  outlawry.  See  Out¬ 
lawry. — In  France,  all  contumacies  are  annulled,  if  the  ac- 
cufed  make  his  appearance  in  five  years;  if  he  die  in  that  time, 
his  relations  are  permitted  to  purge  his  memory. 
CONTUSION,  bruife,  in  medicine,  a  folution  of  continuity, 
either  in  flefh  or  bone,  occafioned  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  a  violent 
preffure,  whereby  the  flefh  is  damaged,  but  without  any  external 
rupture,  or  manifeft  lofs  of  fubftance;  and  an  effufion  of  blood 
enfues,  from  feveral  little  broken  veffels,  fo  as  to  difcolour  thq, 
fkin,  though  it  do  not  make  its  way  through  the  pores  thereof. 

Or,  contufons  may  be  defined  a  particular  fort  of  tumours,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  part  affe£ted ;  and,  ge¬ 
nerally,  with  an  inflammation,  difcolouration,  and  pain.  See 
Tumour. 

Contufons  are  either  internal,  or  external.  When  from  any  ex¬ 
ternal  injury,  there  proceeds  an  internal  diforder,  e.  gr.  an 
aithma,  fpitting  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  contufion  is  faid  to 
be  internal  If  only  external  fymptoms  appear,  as  a  tumour, 
blacknefs,  &c.  it  is  termed  external. 

•^n  ca^e  inward  contufons ,  bleeding  the  patient  is  neceffary, 
and  balfamics  muft  be  given  internally;  fuch  are  fperma  ceti 
powder  of  rhubarb,  irifti  flate,  oleaginous  and  pedoral  medi¬ 
cines,  &c.  Externals  proper  for  contufons ,  are  liniments  or  oint¬ 
ments  of  marfhmallows,  oiloffweetalmonds,fpiritof  wine  with 
camphire;  proper  fomentations  and  {Lengthening  emplaifters, 
as  that  of  oxycroceum,  &c.  according  as  the  nature  of  the 
contujion  and  part  contufed  requires. 

CONSENT,*  a  monafteryof  religious,  of  the  one  or  the  other 
lex.  oee  Monastery. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  conventus,  meeting,  of  conve- 
mre,  to  come  together. 

CONVENTA^a.  See  the  article  Pacta. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent-,  denoting  pro¬ 
perly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  affembly  of  a  part  of  the  monks  of  a 
convent,  to  make  a  brigue  in  the  election  of  an  abbot. 

Lrom  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe  affemblies,  the  word  is  come  intodif- 
repute;  and  now  ftands  for  any  feditious  or  irregular  affembly.  — 
h .  Doucme  obferves,  the  occidentals  always  efteemed  the  fifth 
general  council  an  unlawful  conventicle.  See  Council. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  firft  applied 
in  England,  to  the  fchools  of  Wickliff;  it  at  prefent  is  applied 
to  the  meetings  of  nonconformifts. 

CONVENT  ION,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  parties.  See  Treaty,  ffc. 

Every  convention  between  men,  provided  it  be  not  contrary  to 
honefty  and  good  manners,  produces  a  natural  obligation,  and 
makes  the  performance  a  point  of  confcience.  See  Obliga¬ 
tion. 

Every  convention  has  either  a  name,  and  a  caufe  or  consideration, 
or  it  has  none  :  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  obliges  civilly  and  naturally  ; 
in  the  latter  only  naturally.  See  Contract  and  Conside¬ 
ration, 

Convention  is  much  ufed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  plead- 
.ings  for  an  agreement,  or  covenant.  See  Covenant. 

In  the  book  of  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Hatfield  in  Yorkftiire  we 
have  a  record  of  a  pleafant  convention.  Anno  1 1  Ed.  III.  between 
Robert  de  Roderham  and  John  de  I  then,  the  latter  of  whom  fold 
the  devil  in  a  firing  for  three-pence  halfpenny  to  the  former  to 
be  delivered  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  convention  :  when  ’the 
purchafer  making  his  demand,  the  feller  refufed  to  give  him  li¬ 
very;  to  the  great  lofs  (as  the  record  reprefents  it)  of  forty  KliiJ 
lings  to  the  purchafer,  &c.  But  it  appearing  to  the  court  that 
fuch  a  plea  does  not  lie  among  Chnrtjans  ;  the  parties  were 
adjourned  to  hell  for  judgment. 

Convention  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  an  extraordinary  afTem- 
b  y  of  parliament,  or  of  the  ftates  of  the  realm,  held  without 
the  king s  writ.  See  Parliament 

The  convention  of  eftates,  in  1688,  after  the  retreat  of  king  fames 
II.  upon  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  conclulion,  that  king 
James,  by  hr.  practices  here,  and  his  flight  hence,  had  abdicated 
e  kingdom  ,  and  that  tire  throne  was  vacant :  and  therefore 
deyolvco  upon  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  Upon  this,  their 
expired  as  a  convention ,  and  was  converted  into  a  par. 
iument.  See  Abdication.  ji[c.k 
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There  was  a  convention  of  the  like  kind  in  Scotland,  and  with  j 
the  like  effect. 

CONVENTIONAL  fubrogation.  See  Subrogation. 
CONVENTION  E  facienda,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which  lies  tor  the 
breach  of  any  covenant  in  writing.  See  Covenant,  bitz- 
herbert  calls  it  a  writ  of  covenant. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  convent. 

See  Convent,  and  Coenobite.  #  • 

Conventual,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  religious  who  actually 
refides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  thofe  who  are  | 
only  guefts,  or  are  entertained  there,  or  in  pofleflion  of  bene¬ 
fices  depending  on  the  houfe.  See  Monk. 

Conventual  prior,  differs  frofn  a  claujiral prior,  in  that  the 
former  has  the  full  right  and  authority  of  an  abbot  ;  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  in  the  name:  whereas  theclau- 
ftral  prior  is  a  dependant  of  the  abbot,  and  derives  all  his  au¬ 
thority  from  him.  See  Prior,  and  Abbot. 

The  conventual  prior  is  obliged  to  take  priefts  orders  in  a 
year,  or  at  moft  in  two  years,  from  the  day  of  his  admiflion  : 
in  default  whereof,  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 

Some  priories  are  actually  conventual ,  i.  e.  are  flocked  with  re¬ 
ligious  ;  others  are  only  conventual  in  habitu ,  v.  gr.  where  there 
have  been  no  religious  during  the  fpace  of  40  years:  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  one  fingle  religious,  keeps  the  priory  conventual  a£lu ; 
for  in  default  of  one,  the  priory  becomes  fimple. 

By  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  France,  in  1680,  it  is  decided, 
that  a  conventuality  never  degenerates,  or  ceafes,  while  there  are 
regular  places  fubfifting  in  it  for  twelve  religious,  with  reve¬ 
nues  for  their  fupport.  See  Priory. 

Conventual  auditors.  See  the  article  Auditor. 
CONVERGING,  or  Convergent  lines,  in  geometry, 
are  thofe  which  continually  approximate,  or  whofe  diftance 
becomes  continually  lefs  and  lefs.  See  Line. 

In  oppofition  to  divergent  lines,  whofe  diftance  becomes  con¬ 
tinually  greater.  Lines  that  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 
See  Diverging. 

Converging  rays ,  in  dioptrics,  are  thofe  rays  which  in  their 
paflageout  of  one  medium,  into  another  of  a  differentdenfity,  are 
refracted  towards  one  another ;  fo,  as  if  far  enough  continued, 
they  meet  in  a  point,  or  focus.  See  Ray,  Refraction,  f3V. 

All  convex  lens’s  make  the  rays  converge ,  and  concave  ones  to 
diverge,  i.  e.  the  one  inflects  them  towards  a  center,  and  the  o- 
ther  deflects  them  from  it ;  and  the  more,  as  fuch  lens’s  are  por¬ 
tions  of  fmaller  fpheres.  See  Concave,  &c. — On  which  pro¬ 
perties,  all  the  effects  of  lens’s,  microfcopes,  telefcopes,  &c. 
depend.  See  Lens,  Microscope,  &c. 

Rays  coming  converging  out  of  a  denfer  medium  into  a  rarer,  be¬ 
come  more  convergent,  and  concur  fooner  than  if  they  were  to 
continue  their  motion  through  thefirft.  See  Medium. 

Rays  coming  converging  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium, 
converge  lefs,  and  concur  later,  than  if  they  had  continued  their 
motion  through  the  firft. 

Parallel  rays,  palling  from  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium,  v.  gr. 
from  glafs  into  air,  the  furface  of  the  glafe  being  towards  the  air, 
will  become  convergent  j  and  concur  in  a  focus.  See  Parallel. 
Diverging  rays,  or  rays  coming  from  a  point,  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  become  converging ,  and  meet  in  a  focus  ;  and  as. 
the  radiant  point  comes  nearer,  the  focus  recedes  further  off :  if 
the  radiant  be  near,  the  focus  will  be  infinitely  diftant ;  i.  e. 
the  rays  will  be  parallel :  and  if  the  point  be  brought  nearer 
ftill,  the  rays  will  diverge.  See  Divergent  ;  fee  alfo  Con¬ 
vexity,  Concave,  Focus,  &c. 

Converging  feries,  in  mathematics.  Seethe  article  Series. 

CONVERSE,  in  geometry,  &c.  A  propofition  is  faid  to  be 
the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  drawing  a  conclufion  from 
fomething  firft  fuppofed,  we  proceed  to  fuppofe  what  had  been 
before  concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been  fuppofed. 

See  Conversion. 

Thus,  it  is  demonftrated  in  geometry,  that  if  the  two  fides  of  a 
triangle  be  equal ;  the  two  angles  oppofite  to  thofe  fides  are  equal 
alfo  :  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is,  that  if  the  two  angles  of  a 
triangle  be  equal,  the  two  fides  oppofite  to  thofe  angles  are  equal 
alfo. 

In  afirology,  Converse  direction  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  dire 
direction  ;  i.  e.  by  the  latter,  the  promoter  is  carried  to  the  figni- 
ficator,  according  to  the  order  ot  the  figns :  by  the  former  it  is 
carried  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  a  return  from  evil  to 
good  ;  refulting  from  a  fenfe,  either  of  the  natural  deformity 
ot  the  one,  and  amiablenefs  of  the  other  ;  or  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  await  the  one,  and  the  other. 

Or,  it  is  a  change  of  the  heart,  with  regard  to  the  morals,  paf- 
fions,  defires,  purfuits;  and  of  the  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
fentiments,  egc.  See  Regeneration. 

Conversion,  Conversio,  in  logics,  a  circumftance  or  affec¬ 
tion  of  propofitions,  wherein  the  order  of  the  terms,  or  extremes 
is  changed  ;  fo  that  the  fubjecf  comes  into  the  place  of  the  pre¬ 
dicate,  and  the  predicate  into  that  of  the  fubjedl ;  without  any 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  either.  See  Proposition. 

As,  No  virtue  is  vice.  Novice  is  virtue  :  in  which  we  fee  the 
fubjedt  of  the  former,  made  the  predicate  of  the  latter,  and  the 
predicate  the  fubject  ;  yet  both  true. 

Converfion  is  ufually  defined  a  due  change  of  the  order  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  i.  e.  under  fuch  a  habitude  and  coherence  with  refpedf  to 
each  other,  that  the  one  is  rightly  inferred  from  the  other. 
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Hence,  in  every  legitimate  converfion  two  things  are  required; 
1  °.  A  communication,  or  reciprocation  of  terms ;  not  in  refpedi 
of  words,  but  of  order.  20.  The  inference  of  one  propofition 
from  the  other.  r 

Ariftotle  makes  two  kinds  of  converfion ;  the  one  fmple  by 
others  called  univerfal ;  wherein  nothing  is  changed  befide  the 
order  of  extremes,  i.  c.  the  terms  are  tranfpofed,  without  alter¬ 
ing  either  the  quality  or  quantity  thereof:  as,  No  mind  is  body 
No  body  is  mind. 

The  2°.  per  accidens,  called  alfo  particular ;  wherein,  befide  chan¬ 
ging  the  places  of  the  terms,  there  is  a  change  of  an  univerfal  fign 
into  a  particular  one  :  as,  Every  goodmanfudies  the  welfare  of  bis 
country  ;  fome  man  that  fludies  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  good. 
To  thefe,  fome  of  Ariftotle’s  followers  add  a  third  kind  of  con¬ 
verfion,  called  by  contrapoftion :  as.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  every 
no-animal,  is  no-man. 
j  Conversion,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  isunderftood  of  arguments  which 
are  returned,  retorted,  and  (hewn  on  oppofite  fides,  by  changing 
the  fubjeft  into  the  attribute,  and  the  attribute  into  the  fubjedi. 
There  are  converfions  of  arguments,  from  one  figure  to  another, 
and  from  general  propofitions  to  particular  ones. — Thus  Cicero 
againft  Anthony  ;  Doletis  tres  exercitus  P.  R.  interferes  ?  interfe- 
cit  Antonius.  Defideratis  clarijfmos  civcs ?  eofque  vobis  eripuit  An- 
tonius.  Audi  or  it  as  hujus  ordinis  afflifia  ejl?  a fflixit  Antonius. 
Conversion,  in  war,  is  when  the  foldiersare  ordered  toprefent 
their  arms  to  the  enemy  who  attack  them  in  flank,  whereas 
they  were  before  fuppofed  to  be  in  front :  the  evolution  ne- 
ceftary  thereto  is  called  converfion ,  or  quarter-wheeling.  See 
Quarter- Wheeling, 

Conversion  of  equations,  in  algebra,  is  when  the  quantity 
fought,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  in  fractions,  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  one  common  denomination  ;  and  then,  omitting  the 
denominators,  the  equation  continued  in  the  numerators  only. 
See  Eqjjation,  and  Fraction. 

d  d  _L  q  £  * 

Thus,  fuppofe  a  —  b  = - - - -{-  h  -j-  b ;  multiply  all  by  d, 

and  it  will  ftand  thus*  da—d  b—a  a- J-r  cfd  hfd  b. 

In  arithmetic,  we  ufe  the  term  proportion  by  converfion  of  ratio , 
for  a  comparifon  of  the  antecedent  and  confequent  in  two 
equal  ratios.  See  R  A  T 10 . 

Thus,  as  there  is  the  fame  ratio  between  two  and  three,  as  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  twelve  ;  it  isconcluded  there  is  the  fame  ratio  be¬ 
tween  two  and  one, as  between  eight  and  four.  See  Proportion. 
Center  ^/Conversion  in  mechanics.  See  Center. 
CONVERSOS.  See  the  article  Convert. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  converfion.  See 
Conversion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpedtof  changes  from  one  religion 
or  religious  fe£t  to  another. 

Converts  with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  apofates ,  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relinquifhed. 
See  Apostate. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  England,  were 
called  converfoSi  Henry  III.  built  them  a  houfe  in  London,  and 
allowed  them  a  competent  fubfiftence  for  their  lives;  which 
houfe  was  called  domus  converforum.  The  number  afterwards  in- 
creafing,  they  grew  a  burthen  to  the  crown  ;  upon  which  they 
were  diftributed  among  the  monafteries :  and  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  domus  converforum  Was 
given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls.  See  Rolls. 

Converts,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  are  lay-friers,  or  brothers 
admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe;  without  orders,  and  not 
allowed  to  fing  in  the  choir.  See  Lay. 

Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufed  for  perfons  who 
embraced  the  monkifh  life  at  the  age  of  diferetion  ;  by  which 
they  were  diftinguffhed  from  thofe  devoted  in  their  childhood 
by  their  parents,  called  oblati.  See  Oblati. 

But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  receive  into 
monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of  being  clerks,  and 
only  deftined  for  bodily  labour;  the  fignification  of  the  word 
was  changed.  F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft  ab¬ 
bot  of  Vallombrofa,  who  firft  introduced  thefe  brother-con¬ 
verts,  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftate  from  the  monks  of  the  choir, 
who  were  then  either  clerks,  or  capable  of  becoming  fo 
CONVEX.  -n  (-Convexity! 

Convex  freeze.  /  \Freeze. 

Convex  lens.  VSee  the  articles^  Lens. 

Convex  mirrour.  (  /Mirrour. 

Convex fuperficies.  J  vSuperficies. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex,  i.  e.  gibbous 

and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  concavity,  or  the  inner 
furface,  which  is  hollow  or  denrefled.  See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and  dioptrics ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  mirrours  and  lens’s.  See  Mirrour, 
and  Lens. 

A  convex  mirrour  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than  the  objects  ; 
as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  :  a  convex  mirrour  reflects 
the  rays  from  it,  diverging;  and  therefore  difperfes  and 
weakens  their  effect :  as  a  concave  one  reflects  them  converg¬ 
ing*  fo  as  they  concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effeft  increa- 
fed  :  and  by  how  much  the  mirrour  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminifti  the  objects,  and  difpcrfe 
the  rays  the  more.  See  Mi rrour. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called  a  convexo- 

convex  ; 
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convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  call' 
ed  a  plano-convex  :  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  | 
other,  called  a  convexo-concave,  or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one 
®r  the  other  furface  prevails  ;  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  portion 
of  a  lmaller  fphere. 

All  convex  lens’s  infleCt  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paf- 

,  l\e'  them  out  from  their  convex  furface  converg¬ 

ing  ;  lo  as  that  they  concur  in  a  point  or  focus.  See  Con¬ 
vergent. 

Hence  all  convex  lens’s  magnify,  i.  e.  reprefent  their  images 
larger  than  their  obje&s  ;  and  this  the  more,  as  they  are  por¬ 
tions  of  fmaller  fpheres.  See  Lens,  Refraction,  &c. 
CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed,  or  inftrument,  by  which 
lands,  &c.  are  conveyed,  or  transferred  by  the  proprietor  or 
owner  thereof,  to  fome  other  perfon.  See  Deed. 
CONVICT,  in  common  law,  one  who  is  found  guilty  of  an 
oftence,  by  the  verdift  of  a  jury.  See  Crime, Verdict,  £*. 
According  to  Crompton,  a  perfon  is  alfo  a  convitt ,  or  faid  to 
be  convitled,  when,  after  having  been  outlawed,  he  appears  and 
conrelles.  See  Outlawry.  —  Conviction  and  attainder  are 
frequently  confounded. See  Attainder,  and  Attainted. 
Convict  recufant ,  he  who  has  been  legally  prefented,  indiCied’ 
and  convicted,  for  refufing  to  come  to  church  to  hear  the  com¬ 
mon-prayer,  according  to  the  ftatutes  i  and  32Eliz.  &  3  Jac.I. 

J  his  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  a  popifh  recufant ;  though 
any  others  whorefufe  coming  to  church  on  the  fame  account 
are  as  properly  denominated  recufants.  See  Recusant. 
CONVICTION,  in  theology,  the  firft:  degree  of  repent¬ 
ance  ;  wherein  the  finner  becomes  fcnfible  of  his  guilt,  of  the 
evil  nature  of  fin,  and  the  danger  of  his  own  ways. 
Conviction,  in  law.  Seethe  article  Convict. 

CON  VI  V  I  U  M,  banquet,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  and  law¬ 
books,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  laity,  as  procuratio 
among  the  clergy ;  viz.  when  the  tenant  was  obliged,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  tenure,  to  provide  meat  and  drink  for  his  lord  once, 
or  oftener  in  the  year.  See  Procuration. 
CONVOCATION,  a  general  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  a 
province,  fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ  toconfuit  of  the  more 
weighty  affairs  of  the  church,  as  oft  as  a  parliament  is  convoked 
to  confult  of  thofe  of  the  flate.  SeeSYNOD,  Clergy,  CV. 
The  king’s  writ  is  directed  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province, 
requiring  him  to  fumraon  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  ca¬ 
thedral  and  collegiate  churches,  £54. 

Upon  which,  the  archbifhop  direCts  his  mandate  to  his  dean 
provincial,  firft  citing  him  peremptorily  ;  then  willing  him, 
in  like  manner,  to  cite  all  the  bifhops,  deans,  &c.  and  all 
the  clergy  of  his  province  ;  but  diredting,  withal,  that  one 
proftor  fent  for  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  ;  and 
two  for  the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each  diocefe  may 
fuffice  :  which  the  dean  accordingly  does.See  Prorogation. 
The  place  where  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
has  been  ufually  held  is  St.  Paul’s  church;  whence  of  late,  they 
have  been  prorogued  toSt.Peter’s  in  Weftminfter,  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Henry  VII.  or  the  Jerufalem-Chamber,  where  there  is 
an  upper  and  lower  houfe.  Chamberlayne. 

The  upper  houfe,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  confifts  ol 
22  bifhops,  whereof  the  archbifhop  is  prefident  ;  all  at  the 
opening  of  a  convocation,  in  their  fcarlet  robes  and  hoods. 

The  lower  houfe  confifts  of  22  deans,  24  prebendaries,  54 
arch-deacons, and  44  clerks,  reprefenting  the  diocefan  clergy. 
Things  are  firft  ufually  propofed  in  the  upper  houfe;  then  com¬ 
municated  to  the  lower.  All  the  members  of  both  houfes 
have  the  fame  privileges  for  themfelves  and  menial  fervants  as 
the  members  of  parliament  have.  See  Parliament. 

The  archbifhop  of  York,  at  the  fame  time,  holds  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  after  the  like  manner,  at  York  ; 
and,  by  conftant  correfpondence,  debates  and  concludes  ol 
the  fame  matters  as  are  debated  by  that  of  Canterbury.  Not 
that  the  northern  province  is  obliged  to  follow  what  the 
fouthern  one  does.  See  Prolocutor. 

The  Englifh  clergy,  anciently,  had  their  reprefentatives  in 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament ;  as  appears  by  the  record  much 
prized  by  my  lord  Coke. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  or  turning  motion,  proper 
to  the  trunks  of  fome  plants  ;  as  the  convolvuli,  or  bind¬ 
weeds,  and  the  clafpers  of  vines,  and  briony. 

Dr.  Grew  thinks,  that  all  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  are  twill¬ 
ed,  have  fuch  a  convolution  :  and  he  affigns  two  great  efficient 
caufes  of  this  winding  motion,  the  fun  and  the  moon. 

It  is  very  cafy  to  try  whether  there  be  any  fuch  convolution  or 
not  in  the  trunks  of  plants  ;  which  may  be  done,  as  he  hints 
by  tying  a  little  bit  of  paper  to  any  of  the  branches  which  are 
exaClly  north,  fouth,  &c.  and  then  feeing  whether  it  will 
change  its  pofition,or  not,inrefpe&of  the  point  of  the  compafs 

CONVOY,  Efcort ,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  one  or  more  veffels 
of  war,  intrufted  with  the  conducing  of  a  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chants,  ferving  as  a  watch  and  a  fhelter  from  the  infults 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Rate,  or  of  pirates.  See  Escort 

'  and  Conserve. 

Convoy  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  military  affairs  by  land  ; 
where  it  fignifies  a  body  of  forces  fent  to  guard  a  fupply 
of  provifions,  arms,  or  ammunition,  going  to  a  camp,  or 
the  like. 

CONUSANCE.  I  n*  ,  ..  5  Cognisance. 

CONUSOR.  lSeetheart,cIesiCoGNiSOR. 
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CONVULSION,  fpafmus,  in  medicine,  a  continued  in¬ 
voluntary  contraction  of  fome  parts  of  the  body,  otherwife 
accuftomed  to  move  according  to  the  direction  of  the  will. 
See  Spasmus. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  mufclcs  of  the  part, 
occafioned  by  a  too  copious  and  violent  influx  of  the  nervous 
juice  :  of  which  there  may  be  infinite  caufes  in  the  blood, 
arteries,  meninges,  brain,  nerves,  mufcles,  cranium,  &c.  See 
Contraction. 

If  the  convuljion  be  univerfal,  attended  with  violent  motions, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  periodical  ;  it  is  ufually  called 
epilepfy.  See  Epilepsy. 

I  he  ufual  evacuations  and  medicines  proper  for  the  cure  of 
convulfions ,  are  phlebotomy,  emetics,  cathartics,  epifpaftics, 
2nd  proper  cephalics  ;  as  lal  volat.  oleof.  fpirit  of  lavender,  fpi- 
rit  of  hartfhorn,  tincture  of  caftor,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  caf- 
fuminar  root,  valerian  root,  volatile  fait  of  amber,  &c.  given 
in  different  forms.  In  periodical  univerfal  convulfions,  a  fali- 
vation  fometimes  anfwers  after  other  courfes  have  failed. 
VYmen  and  children  are  particularly  liable  to  convulfions  1  wo¬ 
men  after  delivery  ;  as  upon  a  ftoppage  of  the  lochia,  or  a  vio- 
^  lent  extraction  of  the  placenta.  See  Convulsive. 
CONVULSIVE,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  thofe  motions 
which,  naturally,  fhould  depend  upon  the  will ;  but  which, 
by  fome  external  caufe,  become  involuntary. 

A  convuljive  motion, is  a  contraction  made  by  fits  and  intervals; 
wherein  it  differs  from  a  convulfon ,  which  is  a  continued  con¬ 
traction.  See  Convulsion. 

Convulfve  motions  arife  from  a  diforder  in  the  origin  of  the 
nerves.  A  convulfve  tenfion  of  the  folids,  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufes  which  deftroy  the  equilibrium  that  fhould  obtain 
between  the  folids  and  the  fluids,  f  our n.  de  Scav. 

Convulsive  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  occafions  a  convub 
Jion,  or  convulfve  motion. 

Wounds  of  nerves  are  faid  to  be  convulfve  ;  white  hellebore  is 
convulfve.— Children  are  very  liable  to  convulfve  difoiders 
nom  various  caufes ;  as  repletion,  curdling  of  the  blood  in  the 
ltomach  or  inteftines,  worms,  dentition, pp.c.  See  Children, 
Worms,  Dentition,  &c.— -The cramp  is  a  convulfve  con- 
traction  of  fome  mufcular  part  of  the  body.  See  Cramp. 

Con m sive  afihma.  See  the  article  Asthma. 

^  j  r  in  a  fhip,  is  where  the  cook  and  the  mate 

dreE  and  deliver  out  the  meat,  &c.  -  See  Tab.  Ship,  fig.  2; 

^HERS,  in  medicine,  remedies  fo called  :  whichmaybe 
confidered  under  thefe  twodivifions  :  — 1°.  Thofe  which  pro- 
uce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold ;  which  are  fuch  as  have  their 
parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of  feeling.  See 
Cold.  2°.  Such  as  by  a  particular  vifeidity,  or  groffnefs  of 
parts  give  a  greater  confiftency  to  the  animal  fluids  than  they 
had  before  ;  whereby  they  are  difabled  from  moving  fo  faft, 
and  will  therefore  have  lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on  which 
their  heat  depends.  See  Heat. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  fruits,  and  acid  liquors.— To  the  Jat- 

mm  cucum^ers5  and  all  fubftances  producing  vifeidity. 

U  '-'DM,  a  term  for  foot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth  : 
alfo  for  that  black  greafy  fubftance  which  works  out  of  the 
wheels  of  carnages. 

Coom,  or  foot,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  infufed  in  wine, 
with  other  ingredients,  as  an  antihyfteric,  and  againft  palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  heart,  itfe. — The  fpirit  of  foot  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fajne ^intent ions,  and  in  cephalic  cafes.  See  Soot. 

C  P  O  M  B,  or  Comb  of  corn ,  is  a  dry  meafure,  containing 
four  bulhels,  or  half  a  quarter.  See  Measure;  fee  alfo 

COOPERIRE  paffio.  See  Pallio. 

COORDIN  A  TE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank,  or  de¬ 
gree  with  another.  See  Order,  &c. 

COORDINA  1  I O  N,  in  refpeCt  of  caufes,  denotes  an  order 
of  caufes, wherein  feveral  of  the  fame  kind,  order, and  tendency, 

^  concur  to  the  production  of  the  fame  effeCt.  See  Cause. 

COP  A  L,  a  gum,  or  relin  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  frankincenfe  ;  brought  from  New  Spain,  where  it 
oozes  out  from  incifions  made  in  the  bark  of  a  large  tree  ; 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  the  vine  yields  its  blood* 
when  cut  in  the  fpring.  See  Gum  and  Resin. 

The  Indians  ufe  it  to  burn  on  their  altars  ;  among  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  it  is  ufed  againft  diforders  of  the  heart*  havinc  a 
warming,  refolving,  and  humeftating  power.  It  is  very  rare  - 
when  good,  it  is  of  a  fine  tranfparent  yellow  ;  and  melts' eafily* 
either  in  the  mouth,  or  fire.  ;  * 

In  defedf  of  this  is  brought  another  kind  from  the  Antilles,  which 
is  almoft  the  only  one  known  among  the  druggifts.  Its  chief 
confumption  is  in  the  making  of  varnifh.  See  Varnish 

COPARCENARY,  the  fhare  or  quota  of  a  coparcener.  See 
Coparceners. 

COPARCEN  E R S,  or  Parceners,  fuch  as  have  equal  por¬ 
tions  in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftor 

Coparceners* re  fo  either  by /«,,  or  cujlom.  Coparceners  h  law. 
are  the  'flue  female ;  winch,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  come 
equally  to  the  lands  of  their  anceftor 

Coparceners  by  cujlom,  are  thofe  who  by  fome  peculiar  cuftom  of  * 
£™y’  C  far  ng  neqU,al  Parts  in  fuch  l^ds  ;  as  in  Kent, 

of  Fnal?ftl,m  0f?cVue  kdnd‘  See  Gav£ L*IND.-The  crown 
ol  England  is  not  lubjeCt  to  coparcenary. 

2Yy  COPE, 
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COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament, ufually  worn  bychantors  and 
fub-chantors,when  they  officiate  in  folemnity.  See  Chan  tor. 
It  is  alfo  wore  by  the  Romifh  bifhops  and  other  ordinaries  .  it 
reaches  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  feet.  1  he  ancients  called 

it  pluviale.  _ 

S.  Martin’s  Cope,  was  a  relic,  formerly  in  great  efteem  among 
the  French  kings  ;  and  carried  with  them  to  war  as  their 
llandard.  See  Chapel,  and  Chaplain. 

COPERNICAN  fphere.  See  the  article  Sphere. 

Coper n  i c  a n  fyjlem ,  or  hypothecs,  is  that  fyftem  of  the  world, 
wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  at  reft  in  the  center  ;  and  the  pla¬ 
nets, with  theearth,  to  movein  ellipfes  round  him.SeeSysTEM. 
The  heavens  and  ftars  are  here  luppofed  to  be  at  reft;  and 
that  diurnal  motion  which  they  appear  to  have  from  eaft  to 
weft,  is  imputed  to  the  earth’s  motion  from  weft  to  eaft.  See 
Earth,  Sun,  Stars,  <&c. 

This  fyftem  was  allerted  by  many  of  the  ancients  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Ecphantus,  Seleucus,  Ariftarchus,  Philolaus,  Cleanthes 
Samius,  Hicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras; 
from  which  laft  it  was  anciently  denominated  the  pythagoric 
fyjlem.  See  Py t  h  agore  an. 

It  was  alfo  held  by  Archimedes,in  his  book  de granorum  arena 
numero ;  but  after  him  it  became  neglected,  and  even  forgotten, 
for  many  ages  ;  till  about  250 years  ago,  when  Copernicus  revi¬ 
ved  it;  from  whom  it  took  the  name  ol  the  copernican  fyjlem. 
Nich.  Copernicus,  now  a  name  fo  popular,  was  born  at  I  horn, 
in  Polifh  Pruffia,  in  the  year  1472,  according  to  Jundtinus,  or 
1473  according  to  Moeftlinus.  After  the  ufual  domeftic  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cracow;  where  he 
applied  himfelf  tophilofophy  and  phyfic,  and  at  length  com¬ 
menced  doctor  in  medicine.  In  the  mean  time  having  a  ftrong 
propenlity  to  mathematics,  he  diligently  attended  the  ledfures 
of  Albert.  Brudzevius,  and  even  learnt  of  him  at  home.  After 
he  had  here  attained  to  the  ufe  of  the  aftrolable,  and  was  en¬ 
tering  upon  aftronomy,  he  took  Regiomontanus  for  his  guide  : 
though  he  run  thro’  all  the  mathematics  of  the  age,  yet  he 
feemed  moft  taken  with  perfpedtive  ;  on  occalion  whereof  he 
learned  painting,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  excelled.  When 
23  years  of  age,  being  at  Bologna,  he  became  acquainted  with 
that  eminent  mathematician  Dom.  Maria  Ferrarienfis  ;  and 
was  admitted  to  fhare  with  him  in  making  of  aftronomical 
obfervations.  Here,  in  the  year  1497,  Copernicus firftobferv- 
ed  an  occultation  of  palilicium  by  the  moon.  Going  on  to 
Rome,  he  taught  publicly,  and  made  fome  confiderable  obfer¬ 
vations  ;  and  at  his  return  to  Cracow,  was  made  canon  of  the 
church  ofW ermelandt,orErmeland,and  at  length  vicar-general. 
Thecourfehe  took  in  profecuting  aftronomy, which  has  render¬ 
ed  his  name  immortal,  is  as  follows  :  Obferving  how  the  aftro- 
nomers  of  thofe  times  were  gravelled  to  make  the  planets 
move  equably  in  circular  orbits,  viz.  to  fuppofe  them  to  move, 
not  about  their  own  center,  but  that  of  the  equant  ;  and  that 
they  could  no  way  make  out  a  tolerably  regular  fyftem,  out  of 
all  their  fhifts  and  hypothefes ;  he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could 
do.  With  this  view  he  perufed  the  writings  of  all  the  philofo- 
phersand  aftronomers  extant;  and  picked  out  of  each  what  ap¬ 
peared  probable  and  elegant.  In  this  review  he  was  chiefly  taken 
with  two  almoft  fimilar  opinions  ;  (the  one  attributed  to 
Martianus  Capella,  the  other  to  Apollonius  Pergaeus :)  which 
give  a  very  good  account  of  the  motions  of  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  explain  the  caufe  of  their  directions,  ftations,  and 
retrogradations  very  happily :  the  latter,  withal,  perform¬ 
ing  the  fame  in  the  three  fuperior  planets.  But,  then,  in 
both  thefe  hypothefes,  the  earth  being  fuppofed  the  center  ; 
Copernicus  chofe  rather  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  ;  to  remove  the  earth  out  of  the  center  of  the  world, 
and  to  give  it,  not  only  a  diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
but  alfo  an  annual  one  round  the  fun. 

On  this  footing  he  began  to  obferve,  calculate,  compare,  &c. 
and  at  length,  after  a  long  folicitous  difquifition,  found  him¬ 
felf  in  a  condition  to  account  for  the  phenomena  and  motions 
of  all  the  planets  ;  and  to  make  an  orderly  arrangement,  or 
difpofition  of  the  whole  heavens  :  wherein  nothing  could  be 
altered,  or  difplaced,  without  bringing  the  utmoft  confufion 
into  the  whole. 

Thefe  things  he  began  to  write  down  about  the  year  1507.  He 
then  proceeded  to  furnifti  himfelf  with  fome  new  apparatus  ; 
particularly  a  paralladtic  inftrument,  and  fome  Ptolemaic 
rulers,  wherewith  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  ftars,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  :  and  without  other 
means,  compofed  his  fix  books  de  orbium  coelejlium  revolutionibus ; 
containing  the  whole  of  aftronomy,  delivered  after  the  example 
of  Ptolemy,  in  a  geometrical  method.  We  have  already  obferv- 
ed  that  he  began  it  in  1507  ;  he  finifhed  it  in  1530*  Five  years 
after  he  poliftied  and  improved  it.  He  died  of  a  dyfentery  and 
j.£a^Xon  ^’s  nSht  ^e,  in  the  year  1543. — See  the  order ,  and 
difpojition  of  the.  heavenly  bodies ,  as  laid  down  by  him,  compar- 
^  !^ofe  ‘TP  the  otiler  fyftem s,  under  the  head  System. 

tUrhKMUJ  S,  is  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftrument, 
contrive  y  Mt.  Whifton,  for  the  calculation  and  exhibition 
of  ecliples,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  both  primary 
and  fecondary,  &c. 

It  was  fo  called  by  the  inventor,  as  being  builton  the  copernican 
fyftem;  or  asreprefenting  the  heavenly  bodies  agreeable  thereto. 
Jt  conhfts  of  feveral  concentrical  circles  of  wood ;  upon  which 
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are  infcribed  numbers,  tranferred  thither  from  the  aftronomi 
cal  tables  :  by  the  various  difpofitions  of  thefe  circles,  which 
are  made  fo  as  to  Aide  within  each  other,  queftiens  are  folved  • 
and  thus  long  calculations  are  faved,  and  the  work  of  man* 
hours  brought  into  a  few  minutes.  ^ 

For  the  exhibition  of  eclipfes,  there  is  a  peculiar  apparatus 
confifting  of  a  terreftrial  globe,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  being  turn¬ 
ed  round  its  axis,  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  a  candle,  is  projedf- 
ed  through  a  glafs  plane,  marked  out  into  concentric  circles 
expreffing  digits  of  the  eclipfe  ;  and  thus  is  the  path  of  the 
eclipfe,  with  its  degree  or  quantity  in  every  part  of  its  path 
agreeably  and  accurately  reprefented. 

T  he  inftrument  not  being  very  common,  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  were  fuperfluous.  The  author  has  wrote  a  book  expreflv 
to  explain  it.  1 

COPHTI*,  Cophts,  orCoPTi,  a  name  given  to  the 
Chriftians  of  Egypt ;  who  are  of  the  fed  of  Jacobites.  See 
Jacobites. 

*  The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin,  and  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  word  :  fome  write  it  gopbti,  others  copbtites,  copb- 
tita,  copts ,  &c.  Scaliger  derives  the  name  from  coptos,  an  an¬ 
ciently  celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid. 
Kircher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word  origi¬ 
nally  fignifics  cuty and  circumcifed ;  and  was  given  thefe  people  by 
the  Mahometans,  by  way  of  reproach,  in  regard  of  their  pra&ice 
cf  circumcifmg:  but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opi¬ 
nion.  Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived  the 
word  from  AirxiITOE,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  the  firfl  ly liable  :  but  this  opinion  too,  P.  Sollier  difputes. 
John  de  Leo,  and  others  fay,  that  the  Egyptians  anciently  called 
their  country  elcbibth  or  cibth,  from  Cibth  theirfirftking,  whence 
cophtite,  Sec.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt.  Van- 
fleb  derives  the  word  copht  from  Copt  fon  of  Mifraim,  grandfon 
of  Noah. — All  thefe  etymologies  P.  Sollier  rejefts,  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  were  they  true,  the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be 
called  cophti ;  whereas,  in  effefl:,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and  a- 
mong  thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites  bear  the  name  ;  the  Melchitea 
not  being  comprehended  under  it. — Hence  hechufes  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  nam c  Jacobite,  by  retrenching  the  firft:  fy liable  * 
whence  cobite,  cobta,  coptay  and  cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Cairo,  but  takes 
his  title  from  Alexandria:  he  has  no  archbifhop  under  him, but 
eleven  or  twelve  bifhops.  The  reft  of  the  clergy,  whether 
fecular  or  regular,  is  compofed  of  the  orders  of  S.  Anthony,  S. 
Paul,  and  S.  Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monafteries. 

Befide  the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  andfubdeacons,the  Cophts 
have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity  whereof  they  confer 
with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  a  ftridf  ordination. 

This  makes  a  confiderable  difference  among  the  prieffs  ;  and 
beiides  the  rank  and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the 
religious,  comprehends  the  degree  and  functions  ofarch-priefts. 
By  a  cuftom  of  600  years  ftanding,  if  a  prieft  ele&ed  bifhop  be 
not  already  archimandrite,  the  dignity  muff  be  conferred  on 
him  before  epifcopal  ordination.  See  Archimandrite. 
The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after  the  patriarch,  is 
the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,who  alfo  refides  at  Cairo’, by 
reafon  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Jerufalem  ;  he  is,  in  effect,  little 
more  than  bifhop  of  Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  every 
Eafter,  and  vifits  fome  other  places  in  Paleftine  near  Egypt, 
which  own  his  jurifdidtion.  To  him  belongs  the  government 
of  the  cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  fee. 
To  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon  have  lived 
all  his  life  in  continence  ;  and  even  that  he  be  a  virgin  :  it  is 
he  confers  the  bifhoprics.  To  be  elected  bifhop,  the  perfon 
muft  be  in  the  celibate ;  or,  if  he  have  been  married,  it  muft 
not  be  above  once. 

The  priefts  and  inferior  minifters  are  allowed  to  be  married  be¬ 
fore  ordination  ;  but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  mis¬ 
takenly  obferves.  They  have  an  infinity  of  deacons,  and  even 
confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None  but  thelovvefl 
rank  among  the  people  commence  ecclefiaftics  ;  whence  arifes 
that  exceffive  ignorance  found  among  them  :  yet  the  refpedl 
of  the  laity  towards  the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  " 
Their  office  is  longer  than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  chancres 
in  any  thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  oc- 
cafionally. 

The  monadic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Cophts :  to  be  : 
admitted  into  it,  there  is  required  the  confent  of  the  bifhop. 

I  he  religious  Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity  ;  re¬ 
nounce  the  world,  and  live  with  great  aufterity  in  defarts  : 
they  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  their  clothes  and  their  girdle,  on  a 
mat  ftretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  to  proftrate  themfelves  e- 
very  evening  150  times,  with  their  face  and  breaft  gn  the 
ground.  They  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  fcum  of 
the  people  ;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  properly 
hofpitals  ;  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the  Cophts  to  the 
following  heads:  1  °.That  they  put  away  their  wives,and  efpoufe 
others  while  the  firft  are  living.  2°.  That  they  have  feven  fa- 
craments,  w'z.baptilfn,  the  eucharift, confirmation,  ordination, 
faith,  faffing,  and  prayer.  30.  That  they  deny  the  holy  fpirit  to 
proceed  from  the  fon.  4°.  That  they  only  allow  of  three  oecu¬ 
menical  councils  ;  that  of  Nice,  Conftantinople,  and  Ephefus. 
50.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation  in 
Jefus  Chrift  after  the  union  of  the  humanity  with  the  divinity. 

For 
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For  their  errors  in  difcipline,  they  maybe  reduced,  i°.  To  the  j  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a  bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the 
practice  of  circumciling  their  children  before  baptifm,  which  I  dead  bodies.  See  Dec  an  us,  and  Lecticarius.  Their  place 
has  obtained  among  them  from  the  twelfth  century.  2°.  To!  among  the  clerks,  was  the  next  in  order  before  the  chantors. 
their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of  age.  30.  To  their  al-  COPING  of  a  wall ,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made  Hoping 


lowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree.  40. To  their  forbear¬ 
ing  to  eat  blood  :  to  which  fome  add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm 
by  fire,  which  they  confer  by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  fore¬ 
head  or  cheeks. 

Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  {hew  that  many  of  them  are 
rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons,  than  dodlrines  of  the  fe£t. 
This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their  polygamy,  eat¬ 
ing  of  blood,  marrying  in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm 
of  fire:  for  circumcifion,it  is  not  praclifed  as  a  ceremony  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely  as 
cuftom  which  they  derive  from  the  Ifhmaelites  ;  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  had  its  origin  from  a  view  to  health  and 
decency  in  thofe  hot  countries.  See  Circumcision. 

The  Copbts ,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral  re-unions 
with  the  Latins :  but  always  in  appearance  only,  and  under 
fome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the  time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  a 
Syrian  was  difpatched  to  Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  letters  to  that  pope  ;  wherein  he  acknowledged  his 
authority,  and  promifed  obedience  ;  defiring  a  perfon  might 
be  difpatched  to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of  his 
church  to  that  at  Rome  :  purfuant  to  which  Pius  IV.  fuccef- 
for  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit,  whom  he  difpatched 
in  1561.  in  quality  of  apoftolical  nuncio. 

But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two  Copbts  deputed  for 
thatpurpofeby  the  patriarch,  was  made  to  know,  that  the  titles 
of  father  of  fathers,  pafor  of  pajlors,  and  majier  of  all  churches, 
which  the  patriarch  had  bellowed  upon  the  pope  in  his  letters, 
were  mere  matters  ofcivility  and  compliment ;  and  that  it  was 
in  this  manner  the  patriarch  ufed  to  write  to  his  friends:  they 
added,  that  fince  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  feveral  patriarchs  independent  of  one  another ;  each  was 
chief  and  mailer  of  his  own  church.  This  was  the  anfwer  the 
patriarch  gave  the  pope,  after  he  had  received  a  fum  of  money 
remittedto  himfromRome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  con - 
ful. 

C  O  P  H  T I  C,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts.  See 
Language. 

This  is  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians, mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  Greek  ;  the  characters  it  is  written  in  being  all  Greek. 
F.  Kircher  is  the  firll  who  publifhed  a  grammar,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  th e.  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any  book  extant  in 
thd  Cophtic ,  except  tranllations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of 
ecclefiaftical  offices ;  or  others  that  have  relation  thereto,  as 
dictionaries,  &c.  See  Bible. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found,  but  in  books  : 
£he  language  now  ufed  throughout  the  country  is  Arabic. 

The  old  Cophtic ,  which  Kircher  maintains  to  be  a  mother- 
tongue,  and  independent  of  all  others,  has  been  much  altered 
by  the  Greek :  for  befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great 
number  of  the  words  are  pure  Greek. 

Voffius,  indeed,  afferts,  that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till 
Egypt  became  fubjedt  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic  :  the  very  name 
thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs  were  mailers 
of  the  country.  But  this,  M.  Simon  obferves,  proves  nothing; 
except  that  what  was  anciently  called  Egyptian ,  has  fince 
by  the  Arabs  been  called  Cophtic ,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeech. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  ;  yet  this 
by  no  means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before  that 
time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la  Valle  obferves, 
that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loll  their  ancient  tongue  ;  that 
it  is  now  no  longer  underllood  among  them  ;  that  they  have 
nothing  extant  therein  but  fome  facred  books  ;  and  that  they 
llill  fay  mafs  in  it :  folo  harnio  in  efa  alcuni  Itbri  Jacri ,  dicendo 
tincora  la  met  fa  in  quella  lingua. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranllated  into  Arabic,  which 
is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  occafioned  the  originals 
to  be  loll ;  it  is  added,  that  they  rehearfe  the  epillles  and  go f- 
pels  in  the  mafs  twice  ;  once  in  Arabic,  and  once  in  Cophtic. 
Indeed,  if  we  believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  A- 
rabic,  all  but  the  epillles  and  gofpels,  which  they  rehearfe  both 
in  that  and  Cophtic ;  La  mafa  cclebrano  in  lingua  Arabica,  eccetto 
r  Evangelio  &  alcune  altre  cofe  che  fogliano  leggere  nella  lingua 
Copta  (A  Araba. 

Cophtic  bible.  See  the  article  Bible. 

C  O  P  1  A  Ubelli  deliberanda ,  a  writ  which  lies  in  a  cafe  where  a 
man  cannot  get  the  copy  of  a  libel  at  the  hands  of  the  ecclefia¬ 
llical  judge.  See  Copy. 

Cornu  Copia.  See  Cornucopia. 

CO  P  I  AT  A,  under  the  wellern  empire  a  grave-digger. —  In 
the  firll  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  clerks  dellined  for  this 
employment.  In  the  year  357,  Conllantine  made  a  law  in 
favour  of  the  prielts  copiata,  i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
interrments ;  whereby  he  exempts  them  from  the  lullral  con¬ 
tribution  which  all  other  traders  paid. 

It  was  under  him  that  they  firll  began  to  be  called  copiata;,  q.d. 
clerks  dellined  for  bodily  labour,  from  xo-nr©-’,  of  xofufeindo, 
(cede,  ferio ,  I  cut,  beat,  (Ac.  Before  that  time  they  were  called 
decani  and  lefticarir,  perhaps,becaufe  they  were  divided  by  decads 


to  carry  off  the  wet.  See  Wall. 

Coping  over,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over,  not  fquare 
to  itsupright,butbevelling  on  its  under  fide  till  it  end  in  an  edge. 
C  O  P  I  V  I,  Capivi,  Cop  a  yba,  or  Cupayba,  a  balm  or 
balfam,  oozing  out  of  incifions  made  in  a  tree  of  Brazil  ;  not 
taken  notice  of  but  by  very  late  writers  ;  at  lealt  not  under 
this  name.  See  Balsam. 

It  is  of  a  thinner  conlillence  than  common  turpentine,  but 
much  more  fragrant,  and  deterfive.  It  is  extremely  quick  in 
palling  off  by  urine,  and  mightily  cleanfes  thofe  paffages  ;  by 
which  it  has  obtained  very  much  in  gonorrhoeas,  feminal  weak- 
neffes,  the  whites,  and  all  obflrudtions,  and  ulcerations  of thofe 
parts.  It  is  likewife  a  powerful  balfamic,  and  good  in  many 
dillempers  of  the  breail,  efpecially  catarrhs,  tickling  coughs, 
fpitting  of  blood,  &c.  In  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas  of  long 
continuance,  where  the  mucus  that  lines  the  intellines  is  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours  abraded,  it  is  of  great  fervice  in 
fupplying  its  place  by  its  balfamic  quality .  It  mixes  intimate¬ 
ly  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. — The  Jews  ufe  it  to  Hop  the  flux 
of  blood  after  circumcilion.  See  Cir  c  umcision. 
COPPEL,  Copel,  or  Cuppel,  a  vefiel  ufed  by  refiners, 
and  effayers,  to  try,  and  purify  their  metals  :  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  tef.  See  Refining,  &c. 

The  coppel  of  afay ,  is  a  little  flat  veffel,  made  of  vine  allies, 
and  bones  ot  fheeps  feet,calcined  and  lixiviated,  to  feparate  the 
falts,  which  would  otherwife  make  it  crackle.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel  is  a  little  cavity  filled  with  a  kind  of  white 
varnilh,  compofed  of  hartfhorn,  or  pike-bones,  calcined  and 
diluted  in  water :  the  ufe  of  this  liquor  is,  that  the  gold  or 
filver  to  be  effayed  may  be  more  conveniently  lodged,  and 
that  the  button  of  the  elfay  may  be  feparated  the  more  eafily. 
See  Essay. 

Note,  Tho’  metals  may  be  tried  otherwife  than  by  coppedng : 
and  though  the  touchftone,  graver,  &c.  are  of  fome  fervice  to 
the  goldfmith  in  judging  of  their  purity  ;  yet,  without  the  cop¬ 
pel,  it  is  difficult,  not  to  fay  impollible,  to  know  their  precife 
degree  of  purity. 

Che  refiner's  coppel,  is  a  large  freeftone  veffel,  lined  withinfide 
with  a  kind  of  plaller  made  of  alheswell  lixiviated,  cleanfed, 
dried,  beaten  and  fifted. 

In  this  kind  of  coppel  it  is  that  they  purify  their  gold  and  filver, 
by  adding  lead  to  it,  and  expofing  the  whole  to  a  violent  fire. 
See  Refining. 

C  O  P  P  E  R,  a  hard,  dry,  heavy,  dudlile  metal ;  found  in  mines, 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but  moft  abundantly  in  Sweden. 
SeeMETAL. 

Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  meft  du&ile  and  malleable  after 
gold  and  filver  ;  and  abounds  much  in  vitriol  and  fulphur. 
See  Vitriol,  tdc. 

The  chymifts  call  it  venus  ;  as  fuppofing  it  to  have  fome 
more  immediate  relation  to  that  planet.  See  Venus.  —  By 
an  analyfis  it  appears  compofed  of  a  fulphur  ill  digeiled,  a  yel- 
lowifh  mercury,  and  a  red  fait. 

Copper  is  found  in  glebes  or  Hones  of  various  forms  and  co¬ 
lours  ;  which  are  firll  beaten  fmall  and  walhed,  to  feparate 
them  from  the  earthy,  f£c.  parts  wherewith  they  are  mixed. 
After  walhingthey  arefmelted,  and  the  melted  matter  run  into 
a  kind  of  moulds,  to  form  large  blocks,  by  fome  called  falmons, 
and  by  others  cakes  of  copper.  This  is  the  ordinary  copper. 

To  render  it  more  pure  and  beautiful,  they  melt  it  again  once 
or  twice  ;  fome  of  its  coarfe  earthy  parts  being  left  at  each 
fufion,  and  a  quantity  of  tin  and  antimony  added  in  each.  In 
this  Hate  it  is  called  rofie  copper ,  in  Latin  as  pelofum. 

Copper  is  fometimes  alfo  found  native  and  pure  in  the  mines, 
either  in  form  of  threads,  or  in  flakes,  plates,  grains,  or  other 
maffes  and  lumps.  This  is  called  virgin  copper. 

Of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris,  is  formed  braft, 
which  the  French  call  cuivre  jaune,  yellow  copper,  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  natural  copper,  which  they  call  cuivre  rouge,  red 
copper.  See  Brass. 

Copper,  melted  together  with  22  or  23  pounds  of  fine  tin  per 
quintal,  makes  bell  metal.  See  Bell  metal. 

Copper  and  brafs  melted  in  equal  quantities,  make  what  the 
French  call  bronze,  ufed  for  figures,  ftatues,  &c.  See  Bronze, 
and  Foundery. 

Copper  turns  white  by  an  undlion  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  orpi- 
ment.  Pliny  fays  there  is  a  copper  naturally  white  found  un¬ 
derneath  the  filver  mines. 

Engraving  onC  offer.  f  See  the  articles  S  Engraving. 
Refining  of  Copper.  )  (Refining. 

Chymifts  give  the  denomination  fffron  of  copper ,  or  crocus 
veneris,  to  a  preparation  of  copper  plates  {Ratified  with  decre¬ 
pitated  fait  in  a  crucible  ;  after  having  extinguished  them  in 
water,  and  feraped  them  with  iron  brufhes.  It  isveryred, 
and  ufed  in  emplaifters  to  cleanfe  wounds,  and  ulcers.  See 
Crocus. 

Some  chymifts  have  pretended  that  the  fpirit  of  copper  is  a 
real  alkaheft,  capable  of  difiolving  wholly  pearls,  corals, 
crabs  eyes,*  &c.  without  any  diminution  of  its  force  :  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  (hewn  the  contrary.  See  Alcahest. 
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Ms  ujlum ,  fometimcs  alfo  called  faffron  of  venus,  is  nothing  but 
copper  calcin’d  in  a  violent  fire.  See  YEs  Ust  UM. 

Verdigreafe  is  a  ruft  of  copper.  See  Verdigr  ease.  Becher 
obferves,  that  the  drinking  of  acid  liquors,  even  out  of  com¬ 
mon  fiver  plate,  is  very  unwholefome,  by  reafonot  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper  therein  ;  much  more  out  ot  veifels  of  copper. 
COPPERAS,  a  mineral,  formed  in  copper-mines,  and  which 
is  properly  a  kind  of  vitriol.  SeeViTRiOL. 

Copperas  is  purified  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  al- 
lum  and  falt-petre,  by  puffing  through  feveral  lixiviums,  till 
it  be  wholly  reduced  to  cryftal.  See  Salt. 

Some  make  copperas  to  be  the  chalcitis  of  the  ancients.  See 
Chalcitis.-— But  the  morecommon  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
rather  a  chalcanthum,  or  vitriol.  See  Chaicanthum. 
There  is  copperas  of  England,  of  Pifa,  Germany,  Cyprus, 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  co¬ 
lour,  richnefs  and  perfection  ;  being  all  the  fame  mineral. 
TVhite  copperas ,  is  the  copperas  of  Germany,  calcined,  laid  in 
water,  thence  filtrated,  and  reduced  to  fait ;  whereof,  as  it 
coagulates,  they  form  cakes  of  40  or  50  pound  each  :  fuch  are 
thofe  brought  from  Goflar  in  Saxony.  This  Saxon  copperas , 
ere  it  be  whitened,  is  of  a  bluifh  green,  clear  and  tranfparent. 
The  Englifb  copperas  is  of  a  fine  green  ;  that  of  Cyprus  and 
Hungary,  fky-blue,  in  pieces  cut  like  the  point  of  a  diamond. 
That  of  Pifa  and  Italy  is  likewife  green  ;  and  the  laft  as  tranf¬ 
parent  as  gla fs. 

Copperas  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  many  preparations  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  in  dying.  The  hatters  alfo  ufe  it  in  their  dye  ;  and  this 
and  galls  are  the  ingredients  that  compofe  writing-ink.  See 
Ink,  Dying,  CsY. 

The  ordinary  Englifh  copperas  is  made  of  a  kind  of  ffones 
found  on  the  fea-fhore  in  Effex,  Hampfhire,  and  fo  weftward, 
ordinarily  called  gold /tones,  from  their  colour  :  they  abound 
much  with  iron. 

To  prepare  the  copperas  from  them,  they,  are  expofed  to  the 
weather  in  beds  above  ground,  and  receive  the  rains  and  dews, 
which  in  time  breaks  and  diffolves  the  ftones  :  the  liquor  that 
runs  off  is  pumped  into  boilers,  in  which  is  firft  put  old  iron, 
which  in  boiling  diffolves.  When  the  boiling  is  finifhed,  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  fhoots  into  cryftals. 
The  works  at  Deptford  for  making  it,  are  known  to  moft 
people. — Many  chymifts  diffolve  this,  and  {hoot  it  again  for 
the  common  fait  of  fteel. 

COPPICE  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confifting  of  under¬ 
woods  ;  and  may  be  raifed  either  by  lowing,  or  planting  See 
Wood. 

COPULA,  in  logic,  a  verb  that  connects  any  two  terms  in  a 
propofition,  either  negative  or  affirmative  :  as,  A  rofe  is  fweet ; 
where  is  is  the  copula. 

CO  P  U  L  ATION.  See  the  articles  Coition,  Congress, 
and  Consummation. 

COPULATIVE  Propofitions ,  are  thofe  which  include  fe¬ 
veral  fubjedts,  or  feveral  attributes  joined  together  by  an  affir¬ 
mative  or  negative  conjunction.  See  Conjunction,  and 
Proposition. 

Thus,  v.  gr.  power  and  riches  do  not  make  a  man  happy.  Where 
and  is  the  conjunction  that  couples  power  and  riches. 

Conjunction  Copul  at  ive.  See  Conjunction. 

C  O  P  Y,  in  a  law- fen fe,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or  inffru- 
ment,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfadtion  offome  of  the  parties  1 
-  concerned  ;  or  in  order  to  prelerve  the  memory  thereof.  See 
Copia. 

Such  a  Copy  was  taken  from  the  original;  has  been  collated 
with  the  original.  Ancient  documents  do  now  few  of  them 
fubfift  otherwife  than  in  copies. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original  work  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  <6  c.  See  Original. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or  original  of  a 
book  given  to  print  from.  See  Book  and  Printing. 

In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  prefs  Hands  ftill  for  want  of  copy  : 
fuch  an  author’s  copy  is  good,  i.  e.  fair,  legible,  orderly,  &c. 
and  fuch  another’s  otherwife. 

In  the  bookfeller’s  language,  a  good  copy  is  that  which  produces 
a  faleable  book. 

To  cajl  off  a  copy ,  is  to  make  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
{heets  a  manufeript  will  make  in  print. 

Tenant  by  Copy  of  court-roll.  See  Tenant. 

COP  Y-HOL  I),  is  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant  has  nothing 
to  fhew  but  the  copy  of  the  roll  made  by  the  fteward  of  the 
lord’s  court.  See  Tenure. 

The  fie  ward  of  the  court  is,  among  other  things, to  enroll  and 
keep  a  regifter  of  all  luch  tenants  as  are  admitted  to  any  par¬ 
cel  of  land,  or  tenement  belonging  to  the  manor  ;  and  the 
tranfeript  is  called  th  a  copy  of  the  court-roll,  which  the  tenant 
keeps  as  his  own  evidence.  See  Roll. 

1  his  tenure  is  called  a  hafe  tenure,  becaufe  the  tenant  holds,  in 
fome  fort,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Fitzherbert  fays,  it  was 
formerly  called  tenure  in  villenage-,  and  that  copy  -hold  is  but  a 
modern  name.  However,  it  is  not  fimply  at  the  lord’s  will, 
but  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  ;  fo  that  if  the 
copy-holder  doth  not  break  that  cuftom,  and  forfeit  his  tenure, 
he  feems  not  to  Hand  at  the  lord’s  couriefy.-  Thefe  cuftoms 
are  infinite  ;  varying  in  one  point  or  other  almoft  in  every 
manor,  bee  Custom,  and  Manor.  1 

Copy-holders ,  upon  admittance,  pay  a  fine  to  the  lord  j  which 
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fines  are  in  fome  manors  certain,  in  others  not ;  but  yet  if 
the  lord  exceeds  two  years  value,  the  court  of  chancery, kind’s 
bench,  &c.  have  in  their  feveral  jurifdiclions,  power  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fine.  See  Fine. 

In  many  places,  the  copy-holds  are  a  kind  of  inheritance  and 
termed  cujiomary ,  becaufe  the  tenant  dying,  and  the  hold  be¬ 
coming  void,  the  next  of  blood  paying  the  cuftomary  fine,  as 
two  {hillings  an  acre  or  the  like,  may  not  be  denied  his  ad- 
miffion.  Some  copy -holders  have  by  cuftom  the  wood  growino- 
upon  their  own  land  ;  fome,  again,  hold  by  the  verge  in  an¬ 
cient  demefne,  fo  that  though  they  hold  b y  copy,  they  are  yet 
accounted  a  kind  of  freeholders  ;  laftly,  fome  others  hold  by 
common  tenure,  called  mere  copy-hold ;  whofe  land,  upon  fe¬ 
lony  committed,  efeheats  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  - 
This  is  the  land  which  the  Saxons caMcd  folkland,  as  being  held 
fine  feripto  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  bockland,  or  charter-land, 
terra  ex Jcripto,  and  now  free-land.  See  Charter-Land^ 
and  Free-hold. 

COPY-HOLDER,  is  defined  by  Weft,  a  perfon  admitted 
tenant  of  any  lands,  ©r  tenements  within  a  manor,  which, 
time  out  of  mind,  by  the  ufe  and  cuftom  thereof,  have  been 
devifable  to  fuch  as  will  take  the  fame  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  faid  manor.  See  Copyhold. 

C  OQ^  ad  med.  confumpt.  an  abbreviature  among  phyficians,  fig- 
nifying  that  the  thing  is  to  be  boiled  till  half  of  it  be  confirm¬ 
ed.—  Coq.  in  S .  i^.  Aq.  implies  it  to  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water. 

COR,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  He  art. 

Cor  Caroli,  in  aftronomy,  an  extra-conftellated  ftarin  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the  coma  Berenices  and 
urfa  major ;  fo  called  by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 
See  Star,  and  Constellation. 

Cor  hydras ,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the 
heart  of  the  conftellation  hydra  ;  the  twelfth  order  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue  ;  the  eleventh  in  Tycho’s;  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  the  Britannic.  See  Star. — Its  longitude  is  22o  57 7 
59//.  its  latitude  220  24'  yi11  fouth.  See  Hydra. 

Cor  leonis ,  or  regulus,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation /o?.  See  Leo. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS,  a  mufcle  which  arifes  from 
the  proceffus  coracoides  of  the  fcapula,  by  a  tendinous  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  paffing  over  the  articulation  of  the  humerus,  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  that  bone,  and 
with  the  deltoides  and  fupra-fpinatus,  lifts  the  arm  upwards  ; 
and  alone,  obliquely  outwards. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Mvol.)  fig. 
r.  n.  23. 

C(0  R  A  C  O II Y  OI  DYE  U  S*.,in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  which  has 

its  origin  from  the  proceffus  coracoides  of  the  omoplate  ;  or 
rather,  according  to  Keil,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  fcapula. 


near  its  neck  ;  whence  afeending  obliquely  under  the  maftoi 


dteus,  it  is  inferted  in  the  os  hyoides ;  which  it  ferves  to  pull 
obliquely  downwards.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  2.  lit.  o. 
fig.  i.n.  17.  See  alfo  Hyoides. 

*  f  he  word  is  formed  from  coracoides  and  hyoides ,  the  two  parts. 
It  is  alfo  called  digafiricus ,  as  having  two  bellies  at  its  two 
extremities,  and  a  tendon  in  the  middle,  to  give  room  for  the 
paffage  of  the  carotid  and  inner  jugular  artery.  See  Digas¬ 
tric. 

CORACOIDES  *,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall,  {harp  procefs  of  the  fca¬ 
pula;  fo  called  from  its  refembling  a  crow’s  bill.  See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Ofteol.)  fig.  3.  n.  5.  5.  See  alfo  Process,  and  Scapula. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  Kop«S,  uopccnog,  cor-vus,  and 

imago. 

The  coracoides  is  placed  in  theupper  part  of  the  neck,  and  pro- 
je£Is  over  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  arm. — It  ferves  to 
{Lengthen  the  articulation  of  thelhoulder;  and  gives  orio-in 
to  one  of  the  mufeles  of  the  arm. 

CORAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  production  of  the  fea,  ufually 
ranked  among  the  number  of  marine  plants*.  See  Plant. 

*  The  nature  ot  coral  mult  needs  be  very  difficult  to  determine: 
for  the  ancients,  without hefitation,  took  it  for  a  Hone;  mod  of 
the  moderns  hold  it  a  vegetable  ;  of  late  days,  M.  de  Reaumur 
maintains  it  partly  plant,  partly  done;  while  another  curious  and 
able  naturalife,  who  has  much  dudied  the  productions  of  thefea, 
almolt  ranks  it  in  the  number  of  animals,  as  imagining  it  the 
work  of  certain  fea  infers.  Fid.  Hid.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1727. 
p.  50.  ?nem.  p.  378. 

This  opinion,  is  now  fo  well  eftabliflied,  that  all  other  fenti- 
ments  feem  almoft  precluded.  P.  Kircher  fuppofes  entire  fo- 
refts  of  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  M.  Tournefort,  that 
able  botanift,  maintains  that  it  evidently  multiplies  by  feed  ; 
though  neither  its  flower  nor  feed  be  known.  However,  the 
count  de  Marfigli  has  difeovered  fome  parts  therein  which 
feem  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  feeds  and  flowers.  See  Seed,&Y. 
Coral,  then,  being  eftabliflied  a  plant,  has,  in  that  quality 
roots,  wherewith  it  is  faftened  to  the  rock  whereon  it 
grows  :  thefe  roots  are  covered  with  a  bark,  befet  with 
ftarry  pores,  which  traverfe  them  from  top  to  bottom.  Above 
the  roots  is  the  ligneous  or  woody  part  of  the  plant,  if 
we  may  fo  call  a  fubftance  that  rather  feems  to  refemble 
ftone  than  wood.  It  is  divided  into  branches  like  other 
plants ;  having  white  ftreaks  therein,  which  feem  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  kind  of  fibres.  The  extremities  of  the  plant  are  foft,  and 
rounded  with  little  bowls,  ordinarily  divided  into  fix  cells, filled 
with  a  humour  fomewhat  like  milk, fatty ,{harp,and  aftringent. 

•  Laftly, 
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Laftly, that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  conftitute  a  real  tree, 
thefe  bowls  are  efteemed  a  kind  of  pods, or  capfulae,  containing 
the  feed  of  the  coral.  It  is  even  faid,  that  in  what  place,  or  on 
what  matter  foever  this  juice  be  filed,  it  carries  fecundity  with 
it,  and  produces  a  plant  of  coral :  whence  it  is,  that  in  the  ca¬ 
binets  ot  the  curious,  we  find  fome  of  it  on  dead  men’s  flculls, 
pieces  of  earthen  ware,  and  other  kinds  of  folid  bodies,  which 

FKkche^f6  Wftfk^g  °/ ^C/ea  have  thrown  int0  fome  of 
l.  Kirchtr  s  torefts.  Coral,  M.  le  Comte  de  Marfigli  obferves 

theVfou'thieand1thSr0ttOSlWh0fe  mouth  or  aPerture  is  towards 
the  iouth,  and  their  vault,  or  concave  arch  nearly  parallel  to 

the  furfaceof  the  earth,  tor  its  growth,  it  is  neceffary  the  fea 

be  as  quiet  as  a  pond  :  it  vegetates  the  contrary  way  to  all 

other  plants  ;  its  foot  adhering  to  the  top  of  the  grotto, ^nd  its 

branches  (hooting  downwards.  1  he  foot  takes  the  exa&  form 

of  the  folid  it  .grows  to,  and  even  covers  it,  like  a  plate  to  a 

certain  extent  ;  which  M.  de  Marfigli  thinks  a  proof  that  its 

fubftance  was  originally  fluid  :  and  what  confirms  the  thought, 

Ihe  fat  r\fame  fubuanCC  fea11  fometimes  line  the  infideof  a 
S  11Ch  C°U  d  neVCr  haVe  entered  but  in  form  of  a 

an'Ce  ^ame”  of  the  feveral  Pa«s  of  coral,  M.  de  Mar- 
figli  gathers,  that  all  itsorgamfm,  with  regard  to  vegetation, 

Vn  *7  nnCn  tJlat  tbe  tubldes  oP  this  rind  filtrate  a  juice 
lie  s  t  e  cellules,  and  runs  along  the  canals  as  far  as  the 
extrermties  of  the  branches  *  ;  and  that  this  juice  being  pe¬ 
trified,  both  in  the  cells  encompaffing  the  coralline  fubftance, 
and  in  thole  of  the  extremities  ol  the  branches  whofe  fubftance 
is  not  yet  formed,  makes  the  plant  grow  both  in  height  and 
bulk,  oee  Vegetation,  &c.  ° 

*  It  was  held  a  paradox  in  1 710  to  affert,  that  all  that  appears  orea- 
pical  in  coral,  with  regard  to  vegetation,  confided  in  its  rind,  and 
in  the  furface  of  the  proper  coralline  Jubilance  immediately  covered 
with  th!S  rind.— But  M.  de  Reaumur  has  lately  adopted  and  forti¬ 
fied  this  opinion.  He  takes  for  a  plant  the  coarfe  vifible  rind  of 
W  whreh  rs  very  different  from  what  we  properly  call  coral-, 
and  alfo  another  much  finer  rind  which  the  eyes  do  not  diitmguiJh 
from  the  proper  coralline  fubflance  covered  by  it :  and  all  the  red 
that  is,  aimed  the  whole  coralline  fubdance,  he  takes  for  a  mere 
Hone  without  any  organization.  There  are  many  plants  which 
cannot  grow  without  being  fupported  :  this  is  under  the  fame 
neceffity.  But  whereas  others  go  out  in  fearch  of  fupports  and 
meet  with  foreign  bodies  already  formed  ;  coral  forms  itfelfLfup- 
pore  within  ltfelf,  and  invefts  it  with  its  own  fubftance  Hilt 
Acad.  R.  Scienc.  An.  1727.  p.  51. 

The  ancients  believed  that  coral  was  foft  while  it  continued  at] 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  that  it  only  became  hard  and 
folid  by  the  impreflion  of  the  air.  But  the  moderns  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  contrary  from  experience ;  and  know  that  there 
was  more  of  imagination  than  truth  in  the  na meconium 
which  they  gave  it,  to  fhew  that  Medufa’s  head  did  not  con¬ 
vert  objects  into  ftone,  more  furely  than  coral  became  petrified 
as  foon  as  it  appeared  in  the  air. 

There  are,  properly,  but  three  kinds  of  coral,  red ,  white,  and 
black :  the  white  is  the  rareft  and  molt  efteemed  ;  but  it  is  the 
red  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  medicine.  It  mull  be  chofen  thick 
fmooth,  and  Ihining,  and  of  a  beautiful  red,  not  covered  with 
any  tartareous  matter. 

There  is  a  kind  of  white  coral  pierced  full  of  holes,  and  a  black 
coral,  named  antipates ;  appearing  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
reft  :  but  thefe  are  of  noufe. — The  chymifts  draw  a  magifte- 
nal  tin&ure  from  coral,  and  a  fait. 

Coral  gives  title  to  an  officinal  compofition,  called  fyrufi  of\ 
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coral,  fometimes  preferibed  by  phyficians  ;  as  is  likewife  the  L  be“‘"- 
pouder  of  coral  finely  ground,  and  afterwards  levigated  on  a  .RBEE  J®aIf°  ufedby  fome  arches  for  a  niche,  or  hollow  left 
marble,  and  made  up  into  a  proper  form.  But  there  are  few  r-  ^  rT* ^mages’  %ures>  orftatues  to  ftand  in.  See  Niche. 
except  thofe  who  are  fond  of  medicines  with  pearls  in  them  orCHORD,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads  of  hemp, 

that  make  ufe  hereof.  By  means  of  its  exceeding  hardnels,  it  is  cabled  or  twilled  together  by  means  of  a  wheel.  See  Cord  age. 

iufpedled  to  take  away  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  levig’atine  - 

ftone.  6 

t-i  -  .  ^  ,  ,  |  »  “■  &~v>  "“i-iwiik/bj  may  oemaue.  oee  chord. 

^  srr  ^  k**,  Wore 
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eompofed  of  two  beams  tied  acrofs,  with  a  leaden  weigfil 
to  prels  them  down  :  to  the  beams  is  fallened  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  hemp  loofely  twilled  round,  among  which  they  mix 
fome  ftrong  nets. 

In  this  condition  the  machine  is  let  down  into  the  fea  ;  and 
when  the  coral  is  pretty  ftrongly  embarralTed  in  the  hemp  and 
the  nets,  they  draw  it  out  by  a  rope ;  which  they  unwind  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth,  and  which  fometimes  requires  half  a 
dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  the  rope  happen  to  break,  the  fifli- 
ermen  are  in  great  danger  of  drowning. 

Before  the  filhermen  go  out,  they  agree  on  the  price  of  the 
coral,  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  41.  6  d.  per  pound. 

hen  the  fifhery  is  over,  which  in  a  feafon  ufually  amounts 
to  25  quintals  of  coral  each  boat;  it  is  divided  into  13  parts  ; 
t  e  patron  whereof,  or  mailer  coraller,  has  four,  the  caftef 
two,  and  each  of  the  fix  companions  one;  the  13th  being  re- 
ferved  for  the  company,  itfe. 

Artificial  Cor  AL,  is  made  of  cinnabar  well  beaten;  a  layer 
whereof  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  wood  well  dried,  and  polilh- 
ed,  full  moiftened  with  fize  :  the  whole  is  again  polilhed  ;  and 
for  varnilh,  rubbed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
CORALLINE,  Sea-Mofs ;  a  plant  found  adhering  to  rocks, {hells* 
and  even  to  coral.— It  has  no  Hem,  but  its  branches  {hoot  im^ 
mediately  out  of  the  root.  Its  ufe  in  medicine  is  not  very 
confiderable  :  yet  it  i$  fuppofed  of  fome  effedl  to  deftroy 
worms  in  children  when  taken  in  pouder ;  and  is  alfo  ufed  as 
an  ornament  to  rock-work.  The  bell  is  greenifh  ;  the  worft 
alh-coloured  ;  the  red  is  not  much  better. 

nr\D  Arcanum.  See  the  article  Arcanum. 

CORAM  non  Judice ,  inlaw,  is  when  a  caufe  is  brought  into  a 
court  whereof  the  judges  have  no  jurifdfolion.  See  Juris¬ 
diction. 

CORBAN,  a  feripture  term,  fignifying  an  oblation,  or  offering 
to  God  on  the  altar.  See  Oblation,  &c. 

Corban,  alfo  denotes  a  ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  Mahome* 
tans,  yearly  performed  at  the  foot  of  mount  Arafat  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  near  Mecca.— It  confifts  in  flaying  a  great  number  of 
lheep,  and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor* 

7  ^or.t^cat^on>  little  balkets,  about  a  foot  and  an 
hall  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  twelve  at  the 
top:  which  being  filled  with  earth,  are  frequently  fet  one  a- 
gainlt  another  upon  the  parapet,  or  elfewhere  ;  leaving  cer¬ 
tain  port-holes,  from  whence  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under 

<-^VnrrrtVW-th0Ut,  being  feen  hy  thcm-  See  Parapet,  &V. 
LUKbLL,  in  architecture,  the  reprefentation  of  a  balket,  fome¬ 
times  feen  on  the  heads  of  Caryatides.  See  Caryatides. 

I  he  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  vafe  or  tambour  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  column  ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  a  balket ;  or 
becaufe  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  a  balket.  See  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  Tambour. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil,  is  alfo  ufed  in  building  for  a  fliort  piece 
ol  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end  llicking  out  fix  or  eight 
inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in  manner  of  alhouldering-piece. 
The  under  part  of  the  end  thus  flicking  out,  is  fometimes 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  boultin;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and 
ometimes  of  a  face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy  5 
the  upper  fide  being  plain  and  flat. 

Thefe  corbels  five  ufually  placed  for  ftrength  immediately  under 
the  femi-girders  of  a  platform,  and  fometimes  under  the  ends 
o  camber-beams :  in  which  latter  cafe,  they  are  commonly 
placed  a  foot  or  two  below  the  beam,  and  have  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  Handing  upright  clofe  to  the  wall  from  the  corbel  to  the 
beam. 


is  cardiac,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  diarrhoeas,  too  large  fluxes  of 
the  menflrua,  and  floodings  ;  of  fervice  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  to 
prevent  mifearriages  ;  befides  its  ufe  in  common  as  a  teftaceous 
pouder  in  children’s  difeafes,  &c.  See  Children’s  Difeafes.  1 
Some  alfo  attribute  to  coral  the  immediate  flopping  of  blood  the 
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by  the  brothers  of  the  fraternity  inftituted  in  honour  of  that 
faint.  See  Cordelier. 

Some,  as  the  cordeliers,  capuchins, minorites,and’reco!ets, wear 
it  white  ;  others,  as  the  pique-puces,  black.— Its  defign’  is  to 
commemorate  the  bonds  wherewith  JefusChrift  was  bound 


fecuring  of  houfes  from  thunder-bolts,  the  keeping  away  of  evil  TheT^TTr  7/rewith  JefusChrift  was  bound . 

fpirits,  and  the  promoting  of  dentition.  It  is  added ^ttoWao- 1  tiZX  C°RD’‘nch'd?  ?  "umber  of  people  be- 
pears  redder  wore  on  a  man  than  on Twoman ,  that  hbecojl  indu,Scnce/>  only  obliged 

pale  and  livid  when  wore  by  a  fick  perfon  ;  and  that^he  drantres  1*  P  ’  1  ,7*  ?"d  Ploria-P«n’4  andm 

in  the  plant  correfpond  wifh  thofe  in  the  dtfeafe  But  for  Se  ZZ' % .Kr  "  b£™  fir!l  thc 

ant!n17fmr  fT‘eS  °ffthe  fT  wd.  Cord  a  cerein  quantity  of  wood  for  burning  .  f„  r  „ 

CoTa  «  tI  know  of,  is  in  chaplets,  beads, and  other  toys.  ed,  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  IZrd  See  mVa 

Coral  Fijhery.  The  time  for  fifhing  coralis  from  April  tofulv  Tt  is  nnw  mpafnred  between  c  ,5  Measure. 

the  places  are  the  Perfian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  coafts  of  Africa  to-'  and  dX  foot  apart  •  Xd  is  to  he  foot  high, 

wards  the  Baftion  of  France,  the  iflesof  Majorca  and  Corfica,  Cord -Wood,  is  properly  new  wood  ;  XXheXh  °r 

The  e  E5*a  s  °  ^Pver}ce  a,lt|  Catalonia.  water  comes  aboard  a  veffel,  in  oppofition  tn  th  trOUk  u 

v  Y  the  fame  in  311  plaCCS  :  that  floated'  A11  burning  wood  not  exceeedino-  »a  for!  Wh‘Ch  13 
ufod  at  the  Baftion  ot  France,  where  there  is  an  eftablifhed  ference,  is  deemed  cord-wood.  °  8  lnches  circum- 

A/i  7?,|Un  r  therd,reaionof  a  company  (fee  Company)  at  Cord,  in  geometry,  mufic,  &c  See 

Marfeilles,  is  as  follows.  COR  DA  OF  intu  V  ^ee  Chord. 

C  O  K  JJ  A  O  F,  in  the  fea-language,  is  ufed  in  general  for  all 
the  ropes  and  cords .  hio-  r — ii  \  r  ,  ■  general  ior  ail 


Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the  patron  or 
proprietor;  the  cafler  throws  his  net,  if  we  may  focall  the  ma-, 
chine  wherewith  he  ufes  to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the  bottom 
pf  the  fea ;  and  the  other  fix  manage  the  boat.  The  net  is) 
Vol.  I.  No.  37. 


The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  thr  an-  ,  •  , 

fafluring  the  ropes,  f  prepann2  and  ma"u- 

2Z  z  The 
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The  cordage  is  faid  to  be  baked ,  when  having  paiTed  a  ftovc  or 
other  hot  place,  it  is  drained  of  all  its  moiflure. 

JVhite  cordage,  is  that  not  yet  pitched.— Cordage  pitched  in  We 
(love  is  that  which  is  palled  through  hot  pitch  as  it  comes  ou 
of  the  {love.  Each  quintal  o f  cordage  may  take  up  abou  20 
poundsof  pitch.  Th ecordage  is  fometimes  pitched  in  the  thread. 
When  a  rope  is  faid  to  be  of fix  inches ,  it  is  underltood  of  ix  in¬ 
ches  around,  or  in  circumference.  The  commerce  of  cordage  is 
very  confiderable  at  Amfterdam  :  that  made  of  Coning!  eig 
hemp  is  valued  at  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Mulcovy 
hemp.  They  are  fold  by  weight. 

The  number  of  ropes  required  in  fitting  out  a  veffel  is  almoit 
inconceivable  :  each  has  its  particular  name  and  ufe.  See  Ca¬ 
ble,  Hawser,  &c. 

The  Spaniards  make  a  kind  offhoes  of  cordage,  which  they  call 
alpargates ,  whereof  they  ufe  great  quantitiesat  home,  and  yet 
drive  a  very  confiderable  commerce  to  the  Indies;  fo  as  to 
fend  away  whole  fliip-loads  thereof. —  The  Indians  make  their 
cordage  of  the  bark  of  cocos,  maguay,  and  other  trees. 

■As  to  thejirength  of  ropes ,  or  Cordage,  M.  Reaumur  takes  occa- 
fion,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  confider  the 
queftion,  whether  a  rope  compofed  of  feveral  twills  or  ftrands 
interwoven,  v.  gr.  ten,  have  more'ftrengtb  to  fuftain  a  weight, 
than  the  ten  twills  would  have  feparately,  placed  parallel  over 
one  another:  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  if  each 
twill  be  capable  of  fuftaining  the  weight  of  a  pound,  the  whole 
cord  be  able  to  fuflain  more  than  ten  ? 

There,  indeed,  appears  no  great  difficulty  in  the  queftion;  the 
evidence  feems  ftrong  on  the  fide  of  the  affirmative  :  for  i°, 
by  virtue  of  the  twilling,  the  diameter  of  the  rope  is  made 
larger  than  are  thofeof  the  ten  twills  together ;  but,  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  by  its  thicknefs  that  a  rope  fuftains  a  weight  or  refills  a 
fraClure. 

2°,  Twilled  ftrands  have  not  all,  as  when  parallel,  a  vertical 
direction  with  regard  to  the  weight:  feveral  of  them,  and  even 
the  greateft  part,  have  oblique  directions,  and  of  confequence 
do  not  bear  all  the  lhare  of  the  burden  they  would  otherwife 
bear.  In  effeCl,  they  are  inclined  planes  that  are  only  preffed 
with  a  part  of  the  load. 

Hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  furplus  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
twifts,  might  be  employed  inraifing  a  larger  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that  in  twilling  the  ftrands,  fome 
are  flretched,  and  others  left  more  loofe  ;  and  the  new  tenfion 
given  the  former,  ferves  to  weaken  them,  and  has  of  itfelfthe 
effeCt  of  a  weight :  thus  they  become  lefs  able  to  fuftain  one 
fo  large.  Thofe  more  lax,  on  the  contrary,  evade  in  fome 
meafure  the  aCtion  of  the  weight.  For  the  aCtion  is  dillri buted 
equally  on  the  ten  fuppofedly  equal  twifts;  and  if  fome,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  particulardifpofition,  receive  lefs  than  their  quota, 
the  weight  will  acl  more  forcibly  on  the  reft,  and  will  break 
them  fi rib,  as  being  more  tenfe  ;  after  which  it  will  eafily  dif- 
patch  the  reft,  as  not  being  in  fufficieht  number  to  oppofe  it. 
Thi  s  is  the  fum  ofwhat  can  be  urged  for  and  againft  the  twilling. 
To  decide  between  them  M.  Reaumur  had  recourfe  to  experi¬ 
ment.  The  refult  was,  that  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  Hill 
found  the  twilling  diminilhed  the  ftrength  of  the  rope:  whence 
it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  it  diminifhes  it  the  more,  as  the  rope 
is  the  thicker  :  for  inafmuch  (as  the  twilling  diminifhes  ;  the 
more  twilling,  the  more  diminution. 

‘The  refinance  or frift.iofi  ^/Cordage,  is  very  confiderable  ;  and  by 
all  means  to  be  considered  in  calculating  the  power  of  machines. 
M.  A  montons  obferves,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  a  rope  is  fo  much  the  more  difficult, to  bend,  i.°.  As  it  is 
lliffer,  and  more  ftretched  by  the  weight  it  draws.  2°.  As  it 
-is  thicker;  and,  30.  As  it  is  to  be  more  bent ;  i.  e.  as  it  is  to 
be  coiled,  for  inftance,  into  a  Smaller  ring. 

The  fame  author  has  thought  of  ways  to  prove  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  thefe  different  refiltances  increafe  :  that  arifing  from 
the  ftiffnefs  or  rigidity  occafioned  by  the  weight  which  draws 
the  rope,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  weight ;  and  that  ari¬ 
fing  from  its  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Laftly, 
that  arifing  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  gyres,  or  pullies  about 
which  it  is  to  be  wound,  is  indeed  greater  for  Smaller  circum¬ 
ferences  than  large  ones,  but  does  not  increafe  fo  much  as  in 
the  proportion  of  thofe  circumferences. 

On  this  footing, the  lofs  a  machine  fuftains  by  the  cordage  being 
eftimated  in  pounds,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  new  weight,  to 
be  added  to  that  which  the  machine  is  to  raife.  The  augmen¬ 
tation  of  weight  will  render  the  cords  Hill  the  more  ftiff : 
which  excefs  is  to  be  computed  as  before. 

Thus  we  lhall  have  feveral  fumsllill  decreafing  :  which  are  to 
be  added  together,  as  in  the  article  of  friCtion  ;  and  it  will  be  fur- 
prifing  tofeewhata  fum  they  will  amount  to.  SeeFRiCT  ion. 
Where  ropes  are  ufed  in  a  machine,  all  the  refiftance  refulting 
from  their  ftiffnefs  is  to  be  put  together  ;  and  all  that  occafioned 
by  the  friCtion :  which  will  make  fo  confiderable  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  motion,  that  a  power  which  to 
raife  a  weight  of  3000  pound,  by  means  of  a  fixed  and  a 
moveable  pulley,  needed  only  1500  pound;  muft,  according  to 
M.  Amontons,  have  3942  pounds,  on  account  of  the  friCtions, 
anci  the  renfrance  of  the  cordage*  See  Resistance* 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  Corded,  fome  authors  take 
for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with  (ords;  though  others, 
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with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs  made  of  two  pieces 
of  cord.  See  Cross. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the  order  of  S. 
Francis.  See  Cord. 

The  cordeliers  are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth, with  a  little  cowl, 
a  chaperon,  and  cloke  of  the  fame  ;  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or 
cord ,  tied  with  three  knots  :’ whence  the  name;  See  Cord. 
The  cordeliers  are  otherwife  called  minor  friers,  their  original 
name.  The  denomination  cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  gi¬ 
ven  them  in  the  war  of  S.  Louis  againft  the  Infidels;  wherein 
the  friers  minor  having  repulfed  the  Barbarians,  and  that  king 
having  enquired  their  name;  it  was  anfwered  they  were  peo¬ 
ple  corddiez ,  tied  with  ropes. — The  cordeliers  are,  to  a  man, 
profefled  Scotifts.  See  Scotist. 

CORDIAL,  Cardiac ,  in  medicine,  a  comforting,  or  refrefh- 
ing  remedy,  thatgivesa  fudden  ftrength, and  chearfulnefs,  by 
railing  the  fpirits  when  depreffed  by  too  much  exercife,  fome 
difeafe,  or  the  like  caufe. 

Cordials  aCt  by  giving  a  fpringinefs  and  force  to  the  fibres,  and 
bv  fome  of  their  fine  particles  diredlly  entering  the  tubuli,  or 
pores  of  the  nerves  and  minute  veffels,  and  fo  mixing  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  fluids. 

Thus,  fome  of  the  particles  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender,  when' 
dropped  into  fugar  and  taken,  are  fuppofed  to  enterthe  nerves 
of  the  palate  direCtly.  Spirituous  liquors,  as  brandy,  cinna¬ 
mon-water,  bV.  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  aCt  immediately  on  the 
palate  ;  but  efpecially  on  the  nervous  coat  of  tire  ftomach,  and 
not  by  the  common  current  of  the  circulation  :  by  which 
means  they  often  prove  an  immediate  cordial. 

In  faintings,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  languid,  fal 
volatile  oleofum,  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  dropt  in  cold  water  and 
drank  immediately,  occafion  a  contraction  of  the  fibrilke,  the 
laft  by  its  coldnefs,  and  the  firft  by  entering  the  fmall  veffels  ; 
and  thus  they  inftantly  augment  the  circulation,  or  in  other 
words,  prove  cordial.  —In  officinal  compofitions,  the  four  cor¬ 
dial  flowers  are  burrage,  buglofs,  rofesand  violets. 

The  four  cordial  waters  are  thofe  of  burrage,  buglofs,  endive, 
and  chicory;  fome  add  thofe  of  carduus  benediCtus  and  fcor- 
zonera,  fcabiofa,  forrel,  bV.  See  Water. 

CORDIS  Capfula.-\  r  Capsula. 

Cordis  Fovea.  In  ^  1  J  Fovea. 

Cordis  Macro.  (bee  the  artlClesh  Mvcro. 

Cordis  Septum.  3  •  [.Septum. 

CORDON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  Hones  jutting  out  be¬ 
tween  the  rampart  and  the  bafts  of  the  parapet,  like  the  tore 
of  a  column.  The  cordon  ranges  round  the  whole  fortrefs  ; 
and  ferves  to  join  the  rampart,  which  is  aflope,  and  the  pa¬ 
rapet,  which  is  perpendicular,  more  agreeably  together.  . 

In  fortifications  railed  of  earth,  this  fpace  is  filled  up  with 
pointed  Hakes  inftead  of  a  cordon. 

CORD  W  AIN  ER  S  *,  or  Cordiners,  the  term  whereby 
the  flatutes  denominate Jhoe-makers. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordouan ,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from  Cordoua , 
whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper-leathers  of  their  Ihoes. 
Others  derive  it  from  cords,  rope,  becaufe  anciently  Ihoes  were 
made  of  cords ;  as  they  Hill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  alpargates.  See  Cordage.  But  the  former  etymology 
is  better  warranted:  for,  in  effedt,  the  French  workmen  who 
prepare  the  cordoua  s  are  Hill  called  cordouanniers. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties,  under  the  titles  of freres 
cordonniers ,  brothers  fhoemakers  ;  eftablifhed  by  authority  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  ;  the  one  under 
the  protection  of  S.  Crifpin,  the  other  of  S.  Crifpianus,  two 
faints  who  had  formerly  honoured  the  profeffion.  They  live  in 
community,  and  under  fixed  ftatutes  and  officers  ;  by  which 
they  are  dire&ed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  concerns. 
Theproduceof  their  Ihoes  goes  into  a  common  flock,  to  furn- 
ifh  neceffaries  for  their  fupport ;  the  reft  to  be  diftribut^d  a- 
mong  the  poor. 

Benedict  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Amiens,  the  fon  of  a  cordwainery 
and  himfelf  a  workman  in  his  father’s  (hop,  has  among  other 
learned  writings,  publifhed  atreatife  decalceo  antiquo  &  myftico, 
to  do  honour,  as  he  himfelf  owns,  to  his  ancient  trade.  John 
Battifta  Gallo,  a  fhoemaker  of  Florence,  has  publifhed  fome 
fine  pieces  in  the  Italian  language  ;  and  among  others,  dia¬ 
logues  in  imitation  of  Lucian. 

CORED  herrings,  See  the  article  Herring. 

COR  IAN  D  E  R,the  feed  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name.SeeSfiED. 
Both  the  tafte  and  the  fmell  of  the  feed  is  very  agreeable  ;  yet 
both  in  the  plant  extremely  naufeous.  Befides  the  confections 
made  of  coriander-feed,  it  isof  ufe  in  medicine  as  a  carmina¬ 
tive,  and  a  corrective  to  fome  forts  pf  cathartics.  It  is 
much  ufed  by  the  brewers  both  in  England  and  Holland,  togive 
a  flavour  to  their  ftrongeft  beer.  The  ancients  had  a  notion 
that  juice  of  coriander  would  deprive  people  of  their  fenfes, 
and  even  of  life. 

CORIDOR*,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  road  or 
way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  withoutfide  ;  incompaffing 
the  whole  fortification.  See  Di tch. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  coridore ,  or  the  Spanifh  condor. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  covert  way  ;  becaufe  covered  with  a  glacis, 
.  or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet.  See  Cove RT  way. — 
The  coridor  is  about  20  vards  broad,  • 
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Coridor,  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture  fora  gallery,  or  long  ifle, 
around  a  building,  leading  to  feveral  chambers  . at  a  diftance 
from  each  other. 

CORINTHIAN  order,  the  fourth,  or  as  Scamozzi  and  M 
le  Clerc  make  it,  the  fifth,  and  lafl  of  the  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture  ;  being  the  nobleft,  richeft,  and  mod  delicate  of  them  all. 
See  Tab.  Architect.  fig.  26.  See  alfo  Order. 

The  invention  of  this  order  mod  of  the  moderns,  after  Vitru¬ 
vius,  aferibe  to  Callimachus  a  Corinthian  fculptor,  who  paflino- 
by  the  tomb  of  a  young  lady,  over  which  her  nurfe  had  placed 
a  bafket  with  fome  of  her  play- things,  and  covered  it  up  from 
the  weather  with  a  tile  ;  the  whole  having  been  placed  on  a 
root  of  acanthus ;  as  it  fprung  up,  the  branches  encompafled 
the  bafket,  and  bending  down  atop  under  the  corners  of  the 
tile,  formed  a  kind  of  volutes.  Hence  Callimachus  took  his 
hint :  the  bafket  he  imitated  in  the  vafe  of  his  column ;  the 
leaves  in  the  volutes  ;  and  the  tile  in  the  abacus  of  his  order. 
See  Abacus,  Acanthus, fsV 

Villalpandus  treats  this  dory  of  Callimachus  as  a  fable;  and 
will  have  the  Corinthian  capital  to  have  taken  its  origin  from 
an  order  in  Solomon’s  temple,  the  leaves  whereof  were  thofe 
of  the  palm-tree.  See  Leaf. 

The  Corinthian  order  has  feveral  characters  whereby  it  is  di- 
dinguifhed  from  the  red  :  its  capital  is  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  leaves,  between  which  rife  little  dalks,  or  caulicoles, 
whereof  the  volutes  are  formed,  which  fupport  the  abacus, 
and  which  are  in  number  fixteen. 

It  has  no  ovolo,  nor  even  abacus  properly  fpeaking  ;  for  the 
member  which  goes  by  that  name  is  quite  different  from  the 

.  abacus  in  the  other  orders  ;  being  cut  with  a  fweep,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  carved  a  rofe,  or  other  ornament.  See 
Capital,  Volute,  Abacus,  Caulicole,  fee 
alfo  Corniche,  Freeze,  and  Pedestal. 

Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  Corinthian  order  has  no  particular 
ordonnance  for  its  cornice,  or  any  of  the  other  ornaments  of 
its  entablature  ;  nor  does  he  give  it  any  other  proportions  than 
thofe  of  the  Ionic  order  :  fo  that  if  it  appears  higher  than  the 
Ionic,  it  is  purely  owing  to  the  excels  of  the  height  of 
capital.  See  Ionic,  Entablature,  tfc. 

He  alfo  makes  the  red  of  the  entablature  the  fame  ;  and  the 
Attic  bafe  he  ufes  indifferently  for  the  one  and  the  other.  See 
Attic. 

But  Vitruvius  differs  widely  in  this  order  from  all  the  exam¬ 
ples  now  remaining  of  antiquity  ;  the  mod  beautiful  whereof 
have  a  particular  bafe,  and  the  whole  order  twenty  modules  in 
height :  whereas  the  Ionic  has  but  eighteen.  Again,  its  capi¬ 
tal  is  higher  than  that  of  Vitruvius  by  one  third  of  a  module  ; 
and  its  entablature,  which  has  modillions,  and  fometimes  den¬ 
tils  together  with  modillions,  is  very  different  from  the  Ionic 
entablature. 

Mod  of  the  modern  architedls  fet  afide  Vitruvius's  Corinthian 
ordonnance,  and  follow  that  of  the  ancient  buildings ;  feledling 
from  them  according  to  their  feveral  tades  :  fo  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  Corinthian  is  a  kind  of  compofite  ;  differing  from  any  of 
the  ancient  buildings,  and  much  more  from  Vitruvius’s  rules. 
Vignola  and  M.  le  Clerc  make  theCorinthian  order  20  modules 
high:  yet  Serlio  only  makes  it  18  ;  and  M.  Perrault  i8|,  re¬ 
trenching  fomething  from  the  19  of  Vitruvius. 

The  height  of  the  fhaft  M.  Perrault  makes  lefs  than  that  of 
the  Ionic,  by  reafon  of  the  excefs  of  its  capital.  See  Column  ; 
fee  alfo  Shaft,  Base,  and  Entablature. 

Corinthian  brafs.  See  the  article  Brass. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name 
the  holm-tree.  See  Bark. 

Its  leaves  are  green  above,  and  white  underneath  ;  and  its  fruit 
a  real  acorn,  which  feeds  much  more  than  that  of  the  oak.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  bdc. 

To  take  off  the  bark  they  make  an  incifion  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extremity  another  around  the 
tree,  perpendicular  to  the  fird.  When  dripped  from  the  tree, 
which  does  not  therefore  die,  the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or 
ditch, and  loaden  with  heavy  dones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it 
into  tables  :  hence  it  is  taken,  to  be  dried  ;  and  when  fuffi- 
ciently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage. — If  care  be  not  taken  to 
drip  the  bark,  it  fplits  and  peels  off  itfelf ;  being  puffed  up  by 
another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  bark  of  cork ,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  fome  ufein  me¬ 
dicine  ;  being  both  reputed  adringents,  after  being  burnt  and 
poudered,  when  ufed  externally  ;  but  the  chief  employ  of 
the  former,  is  to  put  in  ffoes,  flippers,  &c.  and  to  flop  bottles. 

- — The  Spaniards  burn  it  to  make  that  light  kind  of  black  we 
call  Spanijh  black ,  ufed  by  painters.  See  Black. 

CORN,  a  plant,  or  rather  genus  of  plants,  which  produce  a 
grain  fit  for  bread,  the  ordinary  food  of  man.  See  Bread. 

Corn  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  grain,  or  feed  of  that  plant,  feparated 
from  the  fpica,  or  ear.  See  Grain  and  Seed. 

In  the  commerce  of  grain,  they  diflinguiff  three  kinds,  viz. 
corn  properly  fo  called,  or  wheat ;  rye ,  which  is  a  fpecies  very 
different,  and  of  a  quality  far  inferior;  and  a  third  kind  refult- 
ing  from  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  called  majlin. 

The  farmers,  indeed,  rank  among  the  number  of  corns  feveral  of 
the  grains  fowed  in  March;  as  barley,  oats,  and  even  pulfe,  as 
peas,  vetches,  tdc.  which,  however,  they  fometimes  diflinguiff 
by  the  denomination,  fmaller  corn.  Maife  and  farrafin  are  num- 
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bered  among  the  corns ;  the  firft  called  Turky  and  Indian  corn > 
the  fecond  French ,  or  black  corn. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ;  Egypt,  and  fome  other  cantons 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafts  of  Barbary  ;  and  fome  parts 
of  America  cultivated  by  the  Europeans, particularly  byNew- 
England,  New- France,  and  Accadia,  are  the  places  which 
produce  corn.  Other  countries  have  maife  and  rice  in  lieu  of 
it ;  and  fome  parts  of  America,  both  in  the  iflands  and  con¬ 
tinents,  Ample  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes,  and  manioc. 

Egypt  was  anciently  the  moft  fertile  of  all  other  countries  in 
corn  ;  as  appears  both  from  facredand  profane  hiftory  :  it  fur- 
nifhed  a  good  part  of  the  people  fubjedt  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  was  called  the  dry  nurfe  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Poland  feem  now  in  the  place  of  Egypt, 
and  with  their  fuperfluities fupport  a  good-^part  of  Europe. 

For  the  firjl  difeovery  and  culture  of  corn ,  authors  are  much  di¬ 
vided  :  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  firft  ages  men  lived 
on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth ;  as  acorns,  and  the 
nut  or  mart  produced  by  the  beech,  which,  they  fay,  took  its 
name  fagus  from  the  Greek  (payee ,  1  cat.  It  is  added,  that 
they  had  not  either  the  ufe  of  corn ,  nor  the  art  of  preparing 
or  making  it  eatable.  See  Baking. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  that  ffewed  the  ufe  of 
corn,  on  which  account  flie  was  placed  among  the  gods.  O- 
thers  give  the honour  to  Triptolemus:  others fhare  it  between 
the  two  ;  making  Ceres  the  firft  difeoverer,  and  Triptolemus 
the  firft  planter  and  cultivater  of  corn. 

LliodorusSiculusafcribes  the  whole  to  Ifis  ;  in  which,  Polydore 
Virgil  obferves,  he  does  not  differ  from  the  reft ;  Ifis  and 
Ceres  being  in  reality  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it 
was  among  them  the  art  began,  and  the  Cretans  or  Candiots, 
Sicilians,  and  Egyptians  lay  claim  to  the  fame.  Some  think 
the  title  of  the  Sicilians  beft  fupported,  that  being  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Ceres  :  and  authors  add,  file  did  not  teach  the  fecret 
to  the  Athenians,  till  ffe  had  firft  inftrudfed  her  own  country¬ 
men.  Others  fay,  Ceres  paffed  firft  into  Attica,  thence  into 
Crete,  and  laft  of  all  into  Sicily.  Many  of  the  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  maintain  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating 
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and  it  is  certain  there  was  corn  in  Epn 
Eaft,  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

For  the  prefervation  of  com  :  It  muft  be  well  dried  and  clean¬ 
ed  ;  the  granary  have  its  openings  to  the  North  or  Eaft,  and 
vent-holes  a-top.  For  the  firft  months  it  muft  be  well  ftirred 
every  fifteen  days;  afterwards  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fift  it 
once  per. month  ;  after  two  years  it  heats  no  more  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  fear,  but  from  the  air  and  foreign  moifture. 
See  Granary. 

A  little  time  after  the  fiegeofMetz  under  Henry  II.  of  France, 
the  duke  d’Efpernon  laid  up  vaft  ftores  of  corn  in  the  citadel  ; 
which  was  preferved  in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
French  king  and  his  retinue  palling  that  way  eat  bread  baked 
thereof.  , 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation  of  corn ,  is 
a  cruft  which  forms  on  its  furface,  by  the  germination  of  the 
grain  underneath,  to  the  thicknefsof  an  inch  and  half.  On 
that  at  Metz  people  walked,  without  its  giving  the leaft  way. 
At  Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of  corn 
waspreferved  noyears:  itwas  covered  with  acrufta  foot  thick. 
At  Chalons  they  have  granaries  where  they  Hill  keep  corn  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  years  :  over  the  heap  they  ftrew  quicklime,  in  fine 
dull, to  the  thicknefs  of  three  inches, and  fprinkle  this  over  with 
water,  whence  arifes  a  cruft.  The  grain  near  the  furface  fprouts 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  half :  thefe  the  winter  kills  ;  and 
the  heap  is  left  untouched  till  neceffity  obliges  them  to  it. 
Corn  meafure.  ”)  >.  Measure. 

Sharping  Corn  ( See  thc  articles Sharping. 

2  rug- Corn.  I  N  I  RU G-corn. 

Wood-  Corn.  J  CWood -corn. 

CORNACHINE  ponder ,  a  purging  pouder,  called  alfo  earl 
of  Warwick’^  pouder ,  and  pulvis  de  tribus. 

It  is  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  antimonium  diaphoreticum, 
diagrydium,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  whereof  was  to 
blow  a  horn,  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 
See  Service. 

This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the  northern  counties,  near 
the  Pidls  wall.  But  by  ftat.  1 2  Car. II.  all  tenures  are  converted 
into  free,  and  common  focage.  See  Tenure  and  Socage. 
An  old  Rental  calls  carnage ,  newtgeldt ,  q.  d.  neat -geld.  My  lord 
Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it  is  called  horngeld.  See  Horngeld. 
CORNEA,  Horny:  from  cornu,  a  horn.  See  Tunica. 
Cornea  tunicafm  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of  the  eye;  focalled 
from  its  fubftance  refembling  tfiehorn  of  a  lanthorn.  See  Eye. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  fore  part ;  and  is  furrounded  by  the  fclerotica. 
It  has  a  greater  convexity  than  the  reft  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  laminae,  which  are  nourifhed 
by  many  blood- veffels,  fofine,  as  not  to  hinder  even  the  fmalleft 
rays  of  light  from  entering  the  eye.  It  has  a  moft  exquifite 
fenfe,  to  the  end  that  upon  the  leaft  pain,  the  tears  may  be 
fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  waff  off  any  filth, 
which,  by  flicking  to  the  cornea,  might  render  it  cloudy  or 

dim.  See  Lachrymal  ;  fee  alfo  Tear, 

In  the  memoiis  of  the  Royal  Academy,  M.Gandolphe  gives  us 
an  inftance  of  incifions  defignedly  made  in  the  cornea ,  todif- 

charge 
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charge  a  quantity  of  blood  fettled  there  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 
eye,  by  means  whereof  the  fight  had  been  almoft  entirely  extin- 
guilhed.  The  extravafated  blood,  it  feems,  was  in  too  great  a 
quantity  to  be  dillipated  by  topical  medicines;  befides,  that 
theprocefs  would  have  been  fo  tedious,  that  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  quite  ruined  m  the 

mean  time. — The  cornea,  therefore,  was  opened  by  three  m- 
cifions,  all  made  acrofs ;  the  blood  was  difcharged  ;  the  eye 
bound  up  with  comprefles  fteeped  in  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  plantain  Water,  and  two  of  vulnerary  water.  In 
eight  days  the  eye  refumed  its  natural  tranfparency  ;  and 
there  remained  no  fear  after  the  incifions. —  After  the  cure, 
the  pupil  of  that  eye  continued  dilated  much  beyond  its  natu¬ 
ral  dimenfions.  See  Pupil. 

CORN  ELI  AN*,orCARNELiAN,CARNEOLUS,aprecious 
Rone,  ordinarily  red,  bordering  on  orange  ;  called  alfo  fardius, 
or  the  fardian  ftone,  See  Sardian,  $nd  Precious  Jlone. 

*  The  cornelian  is  otherwise  called  c arneola  and  corneola ;  the  Ita¬ 
lians  call  it  cerniolos  ;  it  is  laid  from corno,  horn;  on  account  of 
the  fefemblance  it  bears  to  horn. 

It  is  but  little  tranfparent,  cuts  eafily  ;  and  we  find  moft  of 
the  fine  gravings  of  antiquity,  whether  in  relievo,  or  in¬ 
dented,  are  on  this  ftone. 

It  bears  the  fire  admirably.  The  fineft  cornelians  are  thofe 
brought  from  near  Babylon  ;  the  next  are  thofe  of  Sardinia  ; 
the  laft  thofe  of  the  Rhine,  Bohemia,  and  Silefia. — To  give 
thefe  ftones  the  greater  luftre,  in  fetting  them  they  lay  a  piece 
of  filver  leaf  underneath.  ' 

The  principal  ufe  made  of  cornelians  is  in  feals  ;  by  reafon  they 
grave  well,  and  take  a  fine  polifh. — The  author  of  the  book 
ufually,  but  falfely,  attributed  to  Albertus  Magnus,  gives 
the  cornelian  virtues,  which,  were  they  real,  would  make  it 
ineftimable.  SeeAGAT. 

CO  RN  E  R-T  YL  E  S.  See  the  article  Tyi  e. 

CORNET,  Cornu,  a  horn,  or  mufical  inftrument  ufed  by 
the  ancients  in  their  wars.  See  Music. 

Vegetius  informs  us,  that  the  legions  had  trumpets,  cornets, and 
buccinae  :  that  when  the  cornets  founded,  only  the  enfigns  re¬ 
garded  ;  none  of  the  foldiers  :  that  when  the  enfigns  were  to 
march  alone  without  the  foldiers,  the  cornet  alone  was  found¬ 
ed  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  foldiers  were  to  move 
without  the  enfigns,  the  trumpets  alone  were  founded  :  that 
the  cornets  and  buccinae  founded  the  charge  and  retreat ;  and 
the  cornets  and  trumpets  during  the  courfe  of  the  battle.  See 
Trumpet,  &c. 

Cornet,  in  the  modern  war,  denotes  an  officer  in  the  cavalry, 
who  bears  the  enfign  or  colours  of  a  troop.  See  Ensign. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and  commands 
in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  He  takes  his  title 
from  his  enfign  which  is  fquare,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  called 
by  that  name,  from  cornu  ;  becaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which 
form  a  kind  of  points  or  horns  of  the  army. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  coronet ;  alledging  that  it  was 
the  ancient  cuftom  for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  gar¬ 
lands  on  their  heads. 

CORNICHE*,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  archite&ure, 
the  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a  column  ;  or 
that  which  crowns  and  finifhes  the  order.  See  Entabla¬ 
ture,  Crowning,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  coronis,  a  crowning, 

The  corniche  is  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  trabeation,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  freeze  and  ending  with  the  cymatium. 

The  corniche  is  different  in  the  different  orders  :  in  the  Tufcan 
order  it  is  the  moft  plain.  Vignola  makes  ittoconfiftofanovum 
or  quarter-round,  and  aftragal  or  baguette,  a  reglet  or  fillet,  a 
larmier,  and  a  talon.  — S  etTab.  Archit.flg.  24.  See  alfoT  uscan. 
In  the  Doric,  he  ufes  capitals  to  the  triglyphs  of  the  freeze 
with  their  bandelettes,  a  talon,  mutules,  or  dentils,  a  larmier 
with  its  guttae  underneath,  a  talon,  fillet,  cavetto,  and  reglet. 
—  S etTab.  Archit.  Jig.  28.  fee  alfo  Doric. 

In  the  Ionic,  the  members  are  in  moft  refpe&s  the  fame  as  in 
the  Doric;  except  that  they  are  frequently  enriched  with  carv¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  always  dentils.  —  See  Tab.  Archit.  Jig.  32. 
fee  alfo  Ionic. 

In  the  Compofite  there  are  dentils ;  its  mouldings  are  carved, 
and  there  are  channels  under  the  foffit. — See  Tab.  Archit. 

30.  fee  alfo  Composite. 

The  Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richeft  ;  and  is  diftinguiftied  by 
having  both  modillionsand  dentils  :  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Vitruvius,  who  looks  on  thofe  two  ornaments  as  incompatible; 
and  of  M.  le  Clerc,  who  regards  the  dentils  as  peculiar  to  the 
Ionic. — S  eeTab.  Archit  .fig.  26.  fee  alfo  Modillion,  Den¬ 
til,  Order,  &c. 

For  the  heights  and  project ures  of  the  corniches  in  the  feveral  or¬ 
ders  ;  Goldman  makes  the  height  of  the  Tufcan  ij,  and  its 
proje<fture  2|  modules  ;  the  height  of  the  Doric  1^,  its  pro- 
je&ure  2}  ;  height  of  the  Ionic  il,  its  projeifture  2}  ;  height 
of  the  Compofite  iJ,proje<fture  2 ;  height  of  the  Corinthian 
if,  proje&ure  2 f g. 

Architrave  Corniche,  is  that  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
architrave  ;  the  freeze  being  retrenched. 

Mutilated  Corniche,  is  that  whofe  projeilure  is  omitted,  or 
elfe  interi  upted,  right  to  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into  a  plat¬ 
band  with  a  cimatium. 

Cantaliver  Cornich  e,  a  term  ufed  by  the  workmen  fora  cor~ 
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niche  that  has  cantalivers  underneath  it.  See  Cant  alive  r. 

Modillion  Corniche,  a  corniche  with  modillions  under  it 
See  Modillion. 

Coving  Corniche,  a  corniche  which  has  a  great  cafement,  or 
hollow  in  it  ;  ordinarily  lathed  and  plaiftered  upon  compafs 
fprokets,  or  brackets.  See  Coving. 

Corniche  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  general,  for  any  little  proje&ure 
either  of  mafonry,  or  joinery ;  even  where  there  are  no  co¬ 
lumns. — Thus,  we  fay,the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  a  buffet,  ifc. 

Corniche  is  alfo  applied  to  the  crownings  of  pedeftals.  —  See 
Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24,  26, 28,  30,  and32.  See  alfo  Pedestal. 
This  corniche  is  different  in  thedifferent  orders  :  in  the  Tufcan, 
according  to  M.  Perrault,  it  has  a  platband  which  ferves  as  a 
corona,  and  a  cavetto  with  its  fillet :  in  the  Doric,  it  has  a 
cavetto  with  a  fillet,  which  bears  a  drip  crowned  with  a 
fquare  :  In  the  Ionic,  a  cavetto  with  its  fillet  above,  and  a  drip 
or  pendent  fquare  crowned  with  an  ogee  and  its  fillet :  in  the 
Corinthian,  an  ogee  with  its  fillet,  a  cymatium  under  the  co¬ 
rona,  which  it  hollows  to  make  a  drip,  a  corona,  and  an  ogee, 
with  its  fillet  :  Laftly,  in  the  Compofite,  a  fillet  with  a  fweep 
over  the  dye,  an  aftragal,  cyma  with  its  fillet,  corona,  and 
ogee  with  its  fillet.  See  each  in  its  place. 

Glacis  of  the  Corniche.  See  the  article  Glacis. 

Corniche  ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, is  that  which  lies  next  th® 
trunnion  ring  ;  or  the  next  ring  from  the  muzzle  backwards. 
See  Ordnance. 

CORNICULARIS  procejfus,  the  prccefs  or  knob  of  the 
fhoulder  bone  ;  thus  called,  as  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
crow’s  beak.  See  Cor  acoides. 

C O  R  N I C U  LA  R I U  S,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  affift  the  military]tribune 
in  quality  of  lieutenant.  See  T ribune. 

The  cornicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tribune,  vifited 
the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids  major  are  in  the 
French  army.  See  Aid. 

The  denomination  cornicularius  was'given  them  from  a  little 
horn,  called  corniculum ,  which  they  ufed  in  giving  orders  to  the 
foldiers  :  though  Salmafius  derives  it  from  corniculum  the  creft 
of  an  head-piece  ;  it  being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they 
wore  iron  or  brafs  horns  on  their  helmets  ;  and  that  thefe  were 
called  cornicula.  In  the  Notitia  imperii, we  find  a  kind  of  fe- 
cretary,  or  regifter  of  the  fame  name  *  :  his  bufinefs  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentences  and  decifions. 

*  The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  thisfenfe,  from  corniculum ,  a 
little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULATE  flowers.  See  the  article  Flower. 

Corniculate  plants,  are  fuch  as  after  they  have  blown  into 
flower,  produce  many  diftindt  and  horned  pods,  or  feed-veffels, 
called  flliqua; ;  for  which  reafon,  the  plants  are  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  flliquous  plants.  See  Siliqjjous. 

Such  are  the  fedum  or  fempervivum,  telephium,  juncus  flori- 
dus,  helleborus  niger,  pseonia,  caltha  paluftris,  althaea  lutea, 
&c.  See  Plant. 

CORNISH.  Seethe  article  Corniche. 

Cornish  hug.  See  the  article  Hug. 

CORNU  ammonis, in  natural  hiftory,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
ftone,  which  in  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  &c.  has  a  motion 
like  that  of  an  animal.  See  Stone. 

It  is  rough,  knotty,  of  an  afh-colour,  and  crooked  in  manner 
of  a  ram’s-horn  ;  fuch  as  thofe  wherewith  the  ancients  repre- 
fented  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  whence  its  name. 

It  isdifputed  among  naturalifts,  whether  it  be  a  foffil,  ora  nau¬ 
tilus,  or  a  rock-plant  ?  Camerarius  maintains  the  firft,  urging 
that  it  is  frequently  dug  out  of  the  tops  of  mountains  j  and 
that  it  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea-fhore. 

Dr.  Woodward  afferts  itafhell,  and  of  the  number  of  the  nau¬ 
tili,  formed  in  the  fea,  and  carried  thence  by  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  into  the  countries  whence  it  is  dug.  He  argues, that  if  it 
be  rarely  found  on  the  fea-coafts,  it  is  becaufe  {hells  and  other 
bodies  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  moft  kinds  of  the 
cornua  ammonis  muft  be,  are  only  to  be  torn  thence  and  driven 
afliore  by  tempefts :  but  the  moft  violent  tempefts  never  move 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  the  divers  have  put  paft  doubt ;  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  none  of  the  cornua  be  thrown  up :  but  in  the 
overturning  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  thefe,  with  a  thoufand 
more  productions  of  the  fea,  might  be  thrown  from  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  to  the  places  where  they  are  now  found. SeeSH  ell. 
The  cornua  ammonis  are  of  different  thickneffes  and  lengths  ; 
fomeof  them  weigh  about  three  pounds.  They  are  found  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  in  Germany.  From  feme  experiments  that  have 
been  made  therewith,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  little  quanti¬ 
ty  of  gold,  which  finks  to  the  bottom  upon  pounding  them 
fmall,  and  ftirring  them  in  a  running  water,  till  all  the  earthy 
parts  be  carried  off. 

4  The  ftone  called  cornu  ammonis  is  frequent  in  the  clay  wherein 
4  thetrochitesand  entrochi  are  found  :  thelargeft  I  have  is  feven 
4  inchesin  length,  and  four  in  circumferenceat  the  big  end, and 
4  two  and  a  half  at  the  fmaller ;  the  tip  being  broke  off.  Tra- 
4  cing  its  origin,  I  find  fome  of  the  firft  buddings  outof  it  about 
4  the  bignefs  of  a  young  cock’s  fpur,  and  very  much  like  it  : 
4  I  have  fome  in  raw  clay  ;  and  one  growing  of  a  white  cawky 
4  ftone.  They  generally  become  at  laft  a  whitifh  fpar,  and  fome 
4  milk  white,  as  fome  of  the  trochites  are.*  SeeTROCHiT-ffi. 
4  There  are  of  all  intermediate  proportions  between  thefe  two; 
4  though  very  few  of  any  bignefs  are  to  be  found  entire,  but  all 

4  broken 
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*  broken  and  imperfect  pieces.  The  texture  of  the  ftoneisthus 
‘  fome  have  a  moffy  fpar  in  their  infides,  which  takes  up  three 

*  parts  of  the  Hone  ;  then  from  the  (harp  top  there  grow  thi 
‘  flatcells,or(mall  pipes  of  fpar  fet  edgewife  one  clofe  tothe  o 
‘  ther,  which  (hoot  towards  the  broad  end,  and  appear  outward 
‘  ly  like  fxnall  ridges  or  Teams.  There  are  likewife  rings  running 
‘  round  it,  tending  in  their  growth  towards  the  broad  end,  as  in 

*  a  ram’s  horn.  Mod  of  the  leffer  (tones  have  very  little  mod" 

‘  fpar,  within  them,  and  fome  none,  with  cells  coming  down 
‘  inwardly  from  the  top  of  the  (tone,  refembling  thofe  in  the 
‘  flowers  ot  coral  that  terminate  its  branches.  And  doubtlefi 

*  if  taken  from  their  beds  in  a  feafonable 


time,  would  yield 

‘  the  like  milky  juice.’ Mr.  Beaumont,  in  Philojbph.  Tran  fa  £1 
N°  (29.  See  Sj  one,  Fossil,  Petrifaction,  idc. 

Cor pi  u  cervi,hartJhorn  ;  in  medicine,  makes  one  of  the  teftace 
©us  pouders.  See  Testaceous 

Among  chymifts,  the  fame  name  is  ufed  for  the  mouth  of  an 
alembic. 

CORNU  A  Uteri.  See  the  article  Uterus. 
CORNUCO  PI  A,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn  out  o 
which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things;  by  a  particular  privilege 
which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fuppofed  to  be  the  goat 
Amalthea. 

The  real  fenfe  of  the  fable  is  this ;  that  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little 
.  territory  fhaped  not  unlike  a  bullock’s  horn,  exceeding  fertile 
given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter  Amalthea,  whom  the 
poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s  nurfe. 

In  archite&ure  and  fculpture,  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty 
is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  large  horn,  out  of  which  ifl'ue 
fruits,  flowers,  &c. — On  medals,  F.  Joubertobferves,  the  cornu 
copia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and  heroes. 

CORNU  TUM  argumentum.  See  the  article  Dilemma  . 
CORONA,  rrm,  or  crowning,  in  architecture,  a  large,  flat, 
maflive  member  of  the  corniche  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  crowns 
not  only  the  corniche,but  the  en  tablature,  and  the  whole  order. 
See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  9.  See  alfo  Entablature. 

The  French  call  it  larmier ,  our  workmen  the  drip ,  as  ferving 
by  its  great  projedure,  to  fcreen  the  reft  of  the  building  from 
the  rain.  See  Larmier. 

Some  Latin  authors  call  it  fupercilium ;  but,  as  it  fhould  fee m 
by  miftake  for Jlillicidium.  Certain  French  writers  call  it  mou 
cbette  ;  and  certain  Latin  ones,  mentum ,  chin  ;  from  its  keeping 
off  the  weather  from  the  parts  underneath,  as  the  chin  does 
the  fweat,  &c.  out  of  the  neck. 

Some  call  it  abfolutely  the  corniche,  as  being  theprincipal  mem¬ 
ber  thereof.  Vitruvius  frequently  ufes  the  word  corona  for  the 
whole  corniche.  SeeCoRNiCHE. 

The  corona  is  itfelf  crown’d  or  finifti’d  with  a  reglet,  or  fillet.— 
There  are  fometimes  two  corona's  in  a  corniche ;  as  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  of  the  Rotonda. 

Corona  Borealis,  northern  crown,  ox  garland,  in  aftronomy,  a 
conftellatTon  of  the  northern  hemifphere;  whofe  ftars  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue  are  8  ;  in  Tycho’s  as  many  ;  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  21.  The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  lAc.  whereof  are  as  follow. 

Plumes  and  Situations 
of  the  Stars. 
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Latitude. 

North. 
o  /  // 


That  preced.  the  corona ,  withoutfide 
That  next  the  lucida,  towards  the  n. 

Another  following  this,  and  more  nor. 

Lucida  of  the  corona. 

1  ft  of  the  informes  over  the  crown 

Second  , 

That  following  the  lucida  to  the  fouth. 

Nor.  in  the  circumference  of  the  corona 
Sou  in  the  circumference  of  the  corona 
10 

3d  of  the  informes  over  the  crown 
4th  of  the  informes 
5  th  over  the  corona 

3d  of  thole  following  the  lucida  fouth. 

Lall  of  all  in  the  corona 
'5  t 

6th  over  the  corona 
North  of  thofe  following  the  corona 
Preced.  of  the  middle 
South  of  thofe  following  the  corona 
Pofterior  of  the  middle  ones 
20 

Another  following  them  ill  .  %  >  9  4-°  3 1  '  54  16  36 

Lucida  Corona.  See  the  article  Lucida. 

Coron  a  Clericalis.  See  Crown  ;  fee  alfo  Coif. 

CoRONiE  Jus.  I  Cee  i  JUS* 

Coron  ae  Placitorum  Cujlos.  J  (  Custos. 
CORONALEw,  in  anatomy,  the  bone  ot  the  forehead  ;  called 
alfo  os  frontis,  os  oppis,  and  verecundum. 

CORON  ALIS,  denotes  the 

skull.  See  Suture.  ■■■■ 

The  coronal  future  reaches  tranfverfly  from  one  temple  tothe 
other  ;  and  joins  the  os  frontis,  with  the  oiTa  purietaha. 

Tab.  Anat.  (Ofteol.)  fig.  I.  lit.  g.  and  fig  2.  lit.  n.  _ 

It  is  open,  the  breadth  ot  a  finger  or  two,  in  tlie  middle,  in  young 
Vol.  I.  N°,  XXXVIII. 
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children,  but  grows  elofer  with  age  ;  though  fometimes,  by  con- 
vulfion-fits,  or  a  bad  conformation,  it  not  only  doles  in  chil¬ 
dren,  bur  the  edges  lhoot  over  one  anotl  er  ;  which  is  what  the 
women  call  head-mould- Jhd  ;  after  which  they  feldom  live  long. 
COP.  ON  ARIA  Vo  fa.  Coronary  Veffels,  the  arteries  and  veins 
which  furround  the  heart  to  nourifh  and  fupplv  it  with  blood. 

See  alfo  Coro- 


See  Os  Frontis. 
firft  future  of  the  cranium, 


or 


&c. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splmch. )  fig.  12.  litt.ee 
N  ARY  Arteries,  &c. 

Cor  on  ary  arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out  of  the  aorta, 
ere  ft  leaves  the  pericardium  ;  and  ferving  to  carry  the  blood  into 
the  fubftance  ot  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

The  y  are  called  coronary,  becaufe  of  their  fpreading  into  branches, 
and  encompafling  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  in  manner  of  a  crown 
or  garland.  In  their  progrefs,  they  fend  out  feveral  branches 
Jengthwife  of  the  heart  ;  and,  as  Ruvfch  obferves,  to  the  auri¬ 
cles,  and  into  the  very  fubftanc.-  of  the  heart:  after  encompafling 
the  bafis,  and  meeting  again,  they  inofculate  with  each  other. 
Coronary  vein,  is  a  veindiffufed  over  the  exterior  furface  ofthe 
heart. —  It  is  formed  of  feveral  branches  arifing  from  all  parts  of 
the  vifeus,  and  terminates  in  the  vena  cava,  whither  it  conveys 
the  remainsofthe  blood  brought  bv  the  coronary  arteries. 

At  its  rife  out  of  the  heart,  there  is  a  valve  to  hinder  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  ;  firft  difeovered  by  B.  Euftachio,  a  native  of  San 
Severino.  See  Valve. 

Stomachic  Coronary,  is  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk  ofthe 
fplenic  vein  :  which  by  uniting  with  the  mefenteric,  forms  the 
vena  porta.  See  Porta. 

CO  RONE,  in  anatomy,  a  (harp-pointed  eminence,  or  procefsof 
a  bone. — See  Tab  .Anat.  ( Ojlecl .)  fig.  2.  lit.  m.  See  alfo  Bone. 
Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  in  the  body,  diftinguilhed,  according  to 
their  figures,  by  different  names;  e.  gr.  one  ofthe  os  petrofum, 
called  Jlyloides,  as  being  (loped  like  a  bodkin  ;  another  called  ma - 
Jloides,  from  its  refembling  a  nipple  ;  another  of  the  omoplata, 
called  coracoides,  as  being  in  the  figure  of  a  crow’s  bill :  laftly, 
another  of  the  os  fphenoides,  called  pterygoides,  from  its  (hape, 
which  refembles  the  wings  of  a  bat.  See  St  yloides,  Cora¬ 
coides,  tsV. 

CORONER,  an  officer,  whereof  there  are  two  in  every  county, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enquire,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  neighbours, 
how,  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death ;  and  to 
enter  the  fame  upon  record. 

This,  being  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  ofthe  crown,  it  is  hence 
they  are  called  crowners ,  or  coroners. — They  are  chofen  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  county,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  chancery. 
This  officer,  by  the  ftatute  ofWeftminfter,  ought  to  be  a  knight  j 
and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regifter,  called  nift  Jit  miles ,  whereby  it 
appears  to  be  a  fufficient  caufe  for  removal  of  a  coroner  chofen,  if 
he  were  not  a  knight,  and  had  not  100  (hillings  per  arm.  free¬ 
hold.  Mention  is  made  of  this  officer  as  early  as  the  time  of 
king  Athelftan,  anno  925. 

The  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s-bench  is  the  fovereign  coro¬ 
ner  oi  the  whole  realm,  or  wherefoever  he  abides. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fpecial  coroners-,  within  divers  liberties,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  officers  in  every  county  ;  and  fome  colleges 
and  corporations  are  impowered  by  their  charters,  to  appoint 
their  coroner  within  their  own  precindls. 

CORONET  ele  floral.  See  Electoral  coronet. 
COROPIToT.  See  Agonistici. 

CORPORA  cavernofa ,  in  anatomy,  twofpongious  bodies,  called 
alfo  corpora  nervoja,  and  corpora  fpongiofa.  See  Cavernosa 
corpora ,  &c. 

Corpora  olivaria.  See  Olivaria  corpora. 

Corpora  pyramidalia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the  under-part  of 
the  cerebellum,  about  an  inch  long  ;  fo  called  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a  pyramid.  See  Cerebellum. 

Corpora  Jlriata ,  two  protuberances  of  the  crura  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  See  Medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  habeas,  inlaw.  See  the  article  Habeas. 

CORPORA  L,*  an  inferior  officer  in  a  company  of  foot, who  has 
charge  over  one  of  the  divifions,  places  and  relieves  centinels, 
and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  de  garde receiving,  withal,  the 
word,  of  the  inferior  rounds'  that  pafs  by  his  corps  de  garde. — 
There  are  uffally  three  corporals  in  each  company.  See  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  caporale,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  that  from  caput,  head,  chief  ;  the  corporal  being 

the  firft  of  the  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Jhip,  is  an  officer  who  hath  the  charge  of  fetting 
the  watch  and  centries,  and  relieving  them  ;  and  who  fees  that 
all  the  foldiers  and  failors  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean  :  he  alfo 
teaches  them  how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  hath  a  mate  under  him. 
Corporal  oath.  See  the  article  Oath. 

Corporal,  Co  rpor  ale,  is  alfo  an  ancient  church  term,  fignify- 
ing  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  chalice  in  the  eucharift  and 
rnafs,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall. 
Some  fay,  it  was  pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the 
corporal ;  others  aferibe  it  to  S.  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cuftom  to 
carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires,  and  to  heave  them 
again  ft  the  flames,  in  order  to  extinguilh  them.  Philip  deComi- 
nes  (ays,  the  pope  made  Louis  XI.  aprefent  of  the  corporals 
whereon  my  lord  S.  Peter  lung  rnafs. 

CORPORA  I  E  county.  See  the  article  Cou  nty  corporate. 
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CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  or  incorporate;  fo  called, 

becaufe  the  feveral  members  thereof  are  formed  into  one  o 
dy;  and  are  qualified  to  take,  purchafe,  grant,  have  a  com 
mon  feal,  fue  and  be  fued,  &c.  in  their  joint  capacity.  ee 
Incorporation.  ,  f  . 

A  corporation  may  be  eftablifhed  three  ways,  vrz.  by  pre  crip- 
tipn,  by  letters  patent,  and  by  aft  of  parliament. 

Corporations  are  either  ecclefiajlical,  or  lay. — Ecclefiajlical  are  ei¬ 
ther  regular ,  as  abbies,  priories,  chapters,  &c.  or  f ecu  lar,  as 
bifhoprics,  deanries,  archdeaconries,  parfonages,  &c'  to 
which  add  univerfities,  colleges,  hofpitals.  See  Abb  y,  Pri¬ 
ory,  Chapter,  &c.  fee  alfo  Hospital ,  &c.-  Lay,  as 
thofe  of  cities,  towns,  mayoralties,  bailiwics,  companies  or 
communities  of  commerce,  &c.  See  Company,  &c. 

Again,  a  corporation  is  either  foie,  or  an  aggregate  of  many, 
which  laft  is  what  the  civilians  call  a  college.  See  College  ; 
fee  alfo  Community. 

CORPOREAL.  See  the  article  Incorporeal. 

Corporeal  qualities.  See  the  article  Qu  a  lit  y. 

CORPO  REIT  Y,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  corporeal ,  or 
has  body;  or  that  which  conftitutes  or  denominates  it  fuch. 
See  Substance,  and  Body. 

The  corporeity  of  God  was  the  capital  error  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites.  Some  authors  reproach  Tertullian  with  admitting 
a  corporeity  in  the  deity  ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  by  body  he  means 
no  more  than  fubjlance.  See  Anthropomorphite. 

The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Samaritans  at  this  day,  with  a 
belief  of  the  corporeity  of  God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed 
the  corporeity  of  angels.  See  Angel. 

Form  of  Corporeity.  See  the  article  Form. 
CORPORIFICATION,  in  chymiftry,  the  operation  of 
recovering  fpirits  into  the  fame  body,  or  at  leaft  into  a  body 
nearly  the  fame,  with  that  which  they  had  before  their  fpiri- 
tualization.  See  Spirit. 

CORPS  de garde,  a  poft  in  an  army,  fometimes  under  covert, 
fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body  of  foldiery,  who 
are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  watch  in  their 
turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quarter,  a  camp,  ftation,  &V.  See 
Guard. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  men  who  watch  therein. 

It  is  ufual  to  have,  befide  the  great ,  a  little  corps  de  garde ,  at  a 
good  diflance  before  the  lines  ;  to  be  the  more  readily  adver- 
tifed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Corps  de  Bataille,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
battle.  See  Line  and  Guard. 

Corps,  in  architefture,  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French, 
fignifying  any  part  that  projefts  or  advances  beyond  the  naked 
of  a  wall,  and  which  ferves  as  a  ground  for  fome  decoration,  or 
the  like.  See  Projecture. 

CORPULENCY,  in  medicine,  the  flate  of  a  perfon  too 
much  loaded  with  flefh,  and  fat.  See  Flesh,  and  Fat. 
Corpulency  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  phyficians  call  obe- 
fitas ,  and  we  popularly  fatnefs. 

Etmuller  defines  it  to  be  fuch  an  increafe  both  of  the  venter 
and  limbs,  as  impedes  the  aftions  of  the  body,  efpecially  mo¬ 
tion  and  relpiration. 

Corpulency ,  or  obefity ,  Eoerhaave  obferves,  does  not  confift  in 
the  folids  of  the  body  being  increafed,  but  in  their  being  di- 
ftended  to  a  greater  pitch  by  the  abundance  of  humours  col- 
lefted  in  them.  See  Solids,  &c. 

Corpulency ,  or  fatnefs ,  arifes  from  a  laudable,  copious,  oily, 
foft  blood,  containing  lefs  than  itsfhareof  fait. 

Such  a  conftitution  of  blood,  occafioning  but  a  feeble  fermen¬ 
tation,  there  is  lefs  confirmed,  than  is  made  ;  the  lymph,  which 
feems  to  be  the  matter  of  nutrition,  preferves  its  vifeid  confift- 
ence  longer;  and  by  that  means  adheres  the  more  plentifully 
to  the  divers  parts  of  the  body.  Add,  that  there  is  more  fat  fe- 
parated  from  the  blood,  than  can  well  be  depofited  in  the  adi- 
pofe  cells.  Hence  the  body  grows  very  confiderably,  and  the 
parts  fometimes  difiend  to  a  monftrous  bulk. 

Corpulency  is  promoted  by  any  thing  that  tempers  and  foftens 
the  blood,  and  renders  it  lefs  flrarp,  and  faline :  fuch  is  want 
of  exercife  and  motion,  an  indolent  life,  too  much  fleep,  nou- 
rifhing  foods,  <£r,c.  It  is  prevented,  or  removed,  by  the  con¬ 
trary  caufes  ;  and  particularly  by  the  ufe  of  faline  and  acid 
meats,  and  drinks. 


Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  divers  difeafes,  and  particulai 
the  apoplexy.— It  was  held  infamous  among  the  ancient  L 
ced.iemonians. 

Etmuller  affirms,  that  there  is  no  better  remedy  againft  e 
ceffive  fatnefs,  than  acetum  fcilliticum.  Borelli  recommer 
the  chewing  of  tobacco;  which  Etmuller  diffuades,  left  it  i 
duce  a  confumption. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  fix  hundred  pound 
and  a  maid,  36  years  of  age,  who  weighed  450.  Chiapin  \ 
telh,  marquis  of  Cerona,  a  noted  Spanifh  general  in  his  tin 
horn  an  cxccffive  corpulency ,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  himfelf 
drin/ing  of  vinegar,  to  fuel)  a  degree  of  leannefs,  that 
could  fold  his  (kin  feveral  times  round  him 
CORPUS,  iodh  in  anatomy,  is  applied^' feveral  parts  in  , 
animal  ftruflure;  as  carpus  calhfum.  corpus  glauduloftm,  cor 

rcticulare,  &c.  See  Body  and  Corpora 
Corpus  calhfum,  is ;  the  upper-part,  or  covering  of  the  two  la 
ral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  appearing  immediately  under  i 


procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  below  the’ depth  of  all  the  cir- 
cumvolutious ;  being  formed  by  the  union  of  the  medullary 
fibres  of  each  lide.  See  Brain. 

Corpus  c aver nofum  urethra.  See  CavERNosUm. 

Corpus  glandulofum.  See  Prostata. 

Corpus  pampimforme.  7g  thearticIe<;  i  Pampiniform e. 

Corpus  pyramidale.  I  s  \  Pyramidale. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Ret iculare  corpus. 

Corpus,  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  feveral  works 
of  the  fame  nature,  collefted,  and  bound  together. 

Gracian  made  a  colleftion  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  called 
corpus  canonum.  See  Canon. — The  corpus  of  the  civil  law  is 
compofed  of  the  digeft,  code-,  and  inftitutes.  See  Civil  law, 
fee  alfo  Code,  and  Digest. 

We  have  alfo  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  another  of  the 
Latin  poets.  See  Body. 

Corpus  cum  caufa ,  in  law,  a  writ  iiTuing  out  of  chancery,  to 
remove  both  the  body,  and  record  touching  the  caufe  of  any 
man  lying  in  execution  upon  a  judgment  for  debt,  into  the 
king’s-bench,  &c.  there  to  lie  till  he  has  fatisfied  the  iude* 
ment. 

Corpus  cepi.  7  g  ,  t  Cepi. 

Corpus  habeas.  Tee  the  articles  {  Habeas. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfics,  a  diminutive  of  corpus,  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  minute  parts,  or  particles  that  conftitute  natural 
bodies.  See  Pa rticle,  and  Body. 

Corpufcles  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  what  the  ancients 
called  atoms ;  and  differ  both  from  the  elementary  and  hypo- 
ftatical  principles  of  the  chymifts,  and  the  materia  fubtilis  of 
the Cartefians.  See  Atom,  Principle,  Materia,  &V. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews  a  method  of  determining  the  fizes  of 
the  corpufcles  whereof  the  particles  that  compofe  natural  bodies 
confift,  from  their  colours.  See  Colour. 

CORPUSCULAR  philofophy,  that  fcheme  or  fyftem  of 
phyfics,  wherein  the  phenomena  of  bodies  are  accounted  for, 
from  the  motion,  reft,  pofition,  arrangement,  &c.  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  corpufcles ,  or  atoms,  whereof  bodies  are  compofed.  See 
Atomic,  and  Physics. 

The  corpufcular  philofophy ,  which  now  flourifhes  under  the  title 
of  the  mechanical  philofophy,  is  exceedingly  ancient.  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  were  the  firft  who  taught  it  in  Greece  ;  from 
them  Epicurus  received  it,  and  improved  it,  infomuch  that  it 
came  at  length  to  be  denominated  from  him,  and  was  called 
the  Epicurean  philofophy.  See  Epicurean. 

Leucippus,  again,  is  faid  to  have  received  it  from  Mochus,  a 
Phoenician  phyfiologift,  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  firft  who  philofophized  about  atoms  :  though  Gale 
who  borrows  all  profane  philofophy  from  the  facred  philofophy 
in  the  books  of  Mofes,  is  of  opinion  he  might  take  the  hint 
from  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of  the 
duft  of  the  earth. 


Indeed,  Cafaubon  takes  or  Mox&>,  to  be  the  name  of  a 

Tyrian,  who  among  his  own  countrymen  was  called 
Mofche ,  or  according  to  the  method  of  writing  which  then  ob¬ 
tained,  Mofes:  whence  it  is  conjeftured  that  the  Mofche, or  Mof- 
chus  of  the  Tyrians,  was,  in  effeft,  the  Mofes  of  the  Hebrews. 
T  his  appears  to  be  the  fentiment  of  Selden,  Arcerius,  &c.  But 
the  opinion  of  Bochart  is  more  probable,  who  from  Poffido- 
nius  and  others,  takes  Mochus  for  an  inhabitant  ofSidon,  and 
his  philofophy  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  phyfiological  or  natural 
hiftory  of  the  creation. 

After  Epicurus,  the  corpufcular  philofophy  gave  way  to  the  peripa¬ 
tetic,  which  became  the  popular  fyftem.  See  Peripatetic. 
Thus,  in  lieu  of  atoms,  were  introduced  fpecific  and  fubftantial 
forms,  qualities,  fympathies,  &c.  which  amufed  the  world  till 
Gaffendus,  Charleton,  Des  Cartes,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  others, 
retrieved  the  old  corpufcularian  hypothefis ;  which  is  now  become 
the  bails  of  the  mechanical,  and  experimental  philofophy.  See 
Mechanical,  Experimental,  and  Newtonian. 
Mr.  Boyle  reduces  the  principles  of  the  corpufcular  philofophy  to 
the  four  following  heads  : 

1°.  That  there  is  but  one  catholic,  or  univerfal  matter,  which 
is  an  extended,  impenetrable,  and  divifible  fubftance,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  all  forms.  See  Matter. 
This,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  finely  improves  on  :  4  All  things  confi- 
‘  dered,  fays  that  great  author,  it  appears  probable  to  me,  that 
‘  God,  in  the  beginning,  created  matter  in  folid,  hard,  impe- 
‘  netrable,  moveable  particles ;  of  fuch  fizes  and  figures,  and 
‘  with  fuch  other  properties,  as  moil  conduced  to  the  end  for 
‘  which  he  formed  them  :  and  that  thefe  primitive  particles, 
‘  being  folids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  of  the  fenfible 
‘  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  even  fo  hard  as  never 
4  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces  :  no  other  power  being  able  to  di- 
4  vide  what  God  madeone  in  the  firft  creation.  While  thefe  cor- 
‘  pufcles  remain  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodiesof  on :  and  the 
4  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages:  but  fhould  they  wear 
4  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on 
4  them  would  be  changed  :  water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old 
4  worn  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of 
‘  the  fame  nature  and  texture  now,  with  water  and  earth  com- 
4  pofed  of  entire  particles  at  the  beginning.  And  therefore, 
4  that  nature  may  be  killing,  the  changes  of  corporeal  tilings 
4  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  feparations  and  new  a f- 
4  fociations  of  thefe  permanent  corpufcles.’  Opticks. 

2°.  That 
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2°.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vaft  variety  of  natural 
bodies,  muft  have  motion,  in  fome  or  all  its  affignable  parts  ; 
and  that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  creator 
of  all  things:  and  has  all  manner  of  directions  and  tendencies. 
Thefe  corpufcles ,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  not  only  a 
vis  inertias,  accompanied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion  as 
naturally  refult  from  that  force;  but  alfo  are  moved  by  cer- 

♦  tain  aCtive  principles ;  fuch  as  that  of  gravity,  and  that  which 

*  caufes  fermentation,  and  the  cohefion  of  bodies.’  See  Mo- 
•  t i on,  Gravity,  Fermentation,  &c. 

3  •  J^at  mattef  muft  alfo  be  aClually  divided  into  parts;  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms  of  mat¬ 
ter,  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude,  figure,  and  ftiape. 

4°.  That  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  particles  have  dif¬ 
ferent  orders,  pofitions,  fixations,  and  poftures ;  from  whence 
all  the  variety  of  compound  bodies  arifes.  See  Mechani¬ 
cal. 

CORRECTED  calendar.  See  Calendar. 
CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  ad  of  retrenching  the 
faults  in  a  work;  or  the  reading  which  the  mafter,  or  in  his 
place  the  corre&or,  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  a- 
mend  the  faults,  to  be  rectified,  in  the  forms,  by  the  compo- 
fitor.  See  Printing. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each  page,  rfoht 
againft  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found.  There  are  different 
characters  ufed  to  exprefs  different  corrections ,  v.  gr.  D  or  £  dele 
or  any  thing  to  be  effaced,  or  left  out.  When  any  thing  is  to 
be  inferted,  the  place  is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  a  and 
the  infertion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  fyllable,  &c. 
is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out  of  the  proof,  and  that  to  come 
in  its  room  written  in  the  margin;  always  obferving,  if  there 
be  feveral  in  the  fame  line,  that  they  be  feparated  by  little  bars 
or  ltrokes,  |  .  If  a  fpace  be  omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with 
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a  caret,  and  the  thing  expreffed  on  the  margin  with 


If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on  the  margin  with  e-. 
If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is  marked  thus  j  The  JhorteJl 
(ire  thcj follies' bj/i  5  f°r»  'The  JhorteJl  follies  are  the  bejl  :  and  in  the 
margin  is  added  tr  in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be 
changed  for  Italic ^  ox  vice  verfa ,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus 
'  and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin .  See  Compositio  nT 
Correction,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  a  perfon  in  a  paf- 
fion,  fearing  he  has  not  expreffed  a  thing  fully,  or  ftrongly  e 
nough,  calls  it  back  again,  as  it  were,  by  a  ftronger  phrafe, 
and  corrects  the  error.  See  Epanorthosis. 

Correction,  in  pharmacy,  the  qualifying  of  a  medicine,  in 
order  either  to  moderate  the  too  great  violence  of  its  aCtion, 
as  when  glafs  of  antimony  is  calcined  with  a  little  falt-petre  : 
’or,  to  prevent  its  raifing  fome  diforder  in  the  body;  as  when 
fait  of  tartar  is  diffolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  to  prevent  its 
giving  the  gripes.  See  Corrector. 

CORRECTORS,  in  medicine,  fuch  ingredients  in  a  com- 
pofition  as  guard  againft,  or  abate  the  force,  or  dangerous 
qualities  of  others.  See  Correction. 

Thus,  lixivious  falts  prevent  the  grievous  vellications  of  re- 
finous  purges,  by  dividing  their  particles,  and  preventing  their 
adhefions  to  the  inteftinal  membranes,  whereby  they  fometimes 
occafion  intolerable  gripings :  and  thus  fpices,  and  carmina¬ 
tive  feeds  alfo,  affift  in  the  eafier  operation  of  fome  cathartics, 
by  diffipating  collections  of  wind. 

In  the  making  a  medicine,  likewife,  fuch  things  are  called  cor 
reCiors ,  as  deftroy  or  dkninifti  a  quality  in  it  that  could  not  o 
therwife  be  difpenfed  with  :  thus,  turpentine  maybe  called  the 
corrector  of  quickfilver,  by  deftroying  its  fluxility,  and  making 
it  thereby  capable  of  mixture  :  and  thus  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
breaks  off  the  points  of  fome  acids,  fo  as  to  make  them  become 
fafe  and  good  remedies,  which  before  were  deftruCtive. 
CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in  any 
certain  relation.  SeeRELATivE. 

Thus,  father  apd  fon  are  correlatives ;  pater  &  films  fibi  mutuo 
refpondent.  Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are  correla¬ 
tive  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORRIVAL,  a  relative  term,  fignifying  originally,  a  perfon 
who  derived  water  from  the  fame  fource,  or  fpring  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  by  means  of  fome  common  canal,  which  carried  it  to  both 
their  lands;  and  which  proved  the  occafion  of  frequent  difputes. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  forthofe  who  have  the  fame  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  whether  to  glory,  to  love,  or  the  like  :  but  ufe  has 
abridged  the  word;  and  we  now  both  write  and  pronounce, 
rival. 

CO RRO  BO  R  AN  T S.  Seethe  article Strengtheners. 
CORROBORATIVE,  in  medicine,  any  thing  that  increafes 
ftrength,  or  gives  new  force.  See  Strengthener. 

The  word  is  likewife  frequently  applied  to  fuch  medicines  as 
are  of  ufe  in  particular  weakneffes ;  as  the  fluor  albus,  gonor¬ 
rhoeas,  &c.  Such  are  terebinths,  d3V.  —  All  cardiacs  are  corrobo¬ 
rative.  See  Cardiac. 

CORROSION,  the  a£t  of  corroding,  or  gnawing  away,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

Acids  corrode moft  natural  bodies  ;  and  arfenic  only  kills,  becaufe 
it  corrode  'the  bowels  with  its  fharp,  pointed  particles.  See  Arse¬ 
nic,  Poison,  13c. 


Corrosion  is  ufed  both  in  chymiftry,  medicine,  and  natural 
philofophy  ;  where  it  ftandsfora  particular fpecies of  dillolution, 
by  an  acid,  or  faline  menftruum.  See  Dissol u tioN. 

What  corrofion  has  peculiar  to  it,  is,  that  it  is  moftly  defigned 
for  the  refolution  of  bodies  the  moft  ftrongly  compared,  as 
bones  and  metals;  fo  that  the  menftruums  employed  require  an 
uncommon  moment,  or  force. 

Now  corrcfive  liquors,  whether  acid  or  urinous,  are  nothing 
but  falts  diifolved  in  a  little  phlegm:  therefore,  thefe  being  fo- 
lid,  and  confequently  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
matter,  do  both  attract  one  another  the  more,  and  are  alfo 
more  attracted  bv  the  particles  of  the  body  which  is  to  be  dif¬ 
folved.  And  as  their  attractions  at  equal  diftances  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  their  bulks,  cateris  paribus  ;  fo  when  the  more  folid 
bodies  are  put  into  faline  menftruums,  the  attraction  is  ftronger 
than  in  other  folutions  ;  and  the  motion,  which  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  attraction,  more  violent.  See  Attract  ion. 
Hence  we  eafily  conceive,  how  they  ftiould  drive  thofe  fairs, 
like  fo  many  darts,  into  the  pores  of  the  bodies,  and  open  and 
loofen  the  cohefion  of  them,  though  ever  fo  firm.  See  Acid. 
Again,  we  know,  the  more  minute  the  particles  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum  are,  the  fooner  they  penetrate,  and  with  the  greater 
force  :  the  motion  produced  by  attraction,  being  alwaysgreateft 
in  the  leaft  corpufcles,  next  to  nothing  in  the  large  ones. 

Add  to  this  another  advantage  gained  by  this  minutenefs  of  the 
particles,  viz.  that  they  approach  nearer  the  body  tobediffolved  ; 
without  which,  the  attractive  force  would  be  infenfible.  Hence , 
thofe  very  falts,  which  diffolved  in  water  will  hardly  touch 
metals,  if  once  turned  into  acid  fpirits,  eafily  penetrate  :  for  in 
diftillation,  not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  water  remains,  but 
the  faline  bodies  are  fo  minutely  broken,  and  divided  by  the 
fire,  as  to  make  them  more  readily  capable  of  being  moved  by 
an  attractive  force  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  diftilled  menftruum  is 
much  more  efficacious  than  any  folution  of  fait  made  with  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Menstruum. 

CORROSIVE  fublimate  of  mercury.  See  Mercury. 
CORRUGATOR*,  or  Co rrugens  fupercilii ,  a  mufcle  a- 
rifing  from  the  great  canthus  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  fkin  about  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows.  See  the 
article  Eye. 

*  Its  name  declares  its  ufe  ;  being  formed  of  con,  together;  and 
ruga,  wrinkle. 

Some  reckon  this  mufcle  only  a  prolongation  of  the  frontales. 
CORRUGENT  mufcle ,  the  fame  as  corrugator  fupercilii. 
CORRUPTIBLE.  See  the  article  Incorruptible. 
CORRUPTICO  LCE,  a  feCt  of  ancient  heretics,  who  arofe 
out  of  the  Eutychians  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  531,  under  their 
chief,  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  diftinguilhing  doctrine,  whence  they  derived  their  name, 
was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  corruptible  ;  that  the  fa¬ 
thers  had  owned  it ;  and  that  to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth 
of  our  Saviour’s  paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnaffeus,  another  Eutychian, 
a  refugee  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexandria,  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  always  incorruptible;  that  to  fay 
it  was  corruptible,  was  to  make  a  diftin&ion  between  Jefus 
Chrift  and  the  word,  and  by  confequence  to  make  two  natures 
in  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Eutychians. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the  two  opini¬ 
ons  ;  and  the  partifans  of  Severus  were  called  corrupticolce ,  q.  d. 
worfhippers  of  fomething  corruptible:  fometimes  they  were  de¬ 
nominated  corruptibiles  ;  and  the  adherents  of  J ulian  incorrupti- 
biles ,  or  phantafiaJla.—'Yhe  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured 
the  firft  ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 
CORRUPTION,  the  extinction  of  any  thing ;  or  the  ail 
whereby  it  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was. 

Thus,  wood  is  faid  to  be  corrupted ,  when  we  do  not  fee  it  re¬ 
main  wood  any  longer,  but  find  fire  in  its  ftead.  And  thus 
the  egg  is  corrupted ,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  an  egg,  and  we  find 
a  chicken  in  its  room. — Hence  that  axiom  in  philofophy,  The 
corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another. 

Corruption ,  differs  from  generation ,  as  two  contraries  differ  from 
each  other.  See  Generation. 

It  differs  from  alteration  as  a  lefs  from  a  greater,  or  a  part  from 
the  whole  ;  a  thing  being  faid  to  be  altered ,  when  it  is  not  fo 
far  changed  but  it  may  be  known,  and  ftill  keep  its  old  name  ; 
both  which  it  lofes  by  corruption.  See  Alteration. 

But,  as  in  generation,  no  matter  is  produced  that  did  not  be¬ 
fore  exift  ;  fo  in  corruption ,  nothing  is  loft,  but  that  particu¬ 
lar  modification  which  conftituted  its  form,  and  made  it  to 
be  of  fuch  a  fpecies.  See  Form. 

Dr.  Drake  accounts  for  corruption  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
thus;  ‘  The  principle  of  corruption  is,  perhaps,  the  fame  which 
‘  in  a  ftate  of  circulation  is  the  principle  of  life  ;  viz.  the  air 
‘  which  is  found  mixed  in  confiderable  quantities  with  all  forts 
‘  of  fluids;  as  neceflary  to  vegetable,  as  to  animal  life.  Now 
‘  this  air  has  two  motions,  viz.  an  expenfive  one,,from  its  na- 
‘  tural  elafticity,by  means  whereof  it  communicates  thatinte- 
ftme  motion  which  all  juices  have,  and  by  which  thecontain- 
ing  paits  are  gradually  extended  and  grow  ;  and  a  circulatory 
‘  or  progreflive  motion,  which  is  not  effential  to  it,  but  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  refiftance  of  the  folid  parts  of  thofe  bodies, 
which  obliges  it  to  take  that  courfe  which  is  moft  free  and 
‘  open,  which  is  thro’  the  veflels  of  animals  and  plants. 

*  Now, 
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*  Now,  this  courfe  being  flopped,  the  expanfive  motion  fhll 

*  remains,  and  continues  to  a£t,  till  by  degrees  it  has  fo  far  ov^r~ 
«  come  the  including  bodies,  as  to  bring  itfelf  to  an  equal  de- 
«  gree  of  expanfion  with  the  external  air  ;  which  it  cannot  do 
«  without  deftroying  the  texture  and  continuity,  or  fpecmc  de- 
«  gree  of  cohefion  of  thofe  folids :  which  is  what  we  call  a 

‘  ftate  of  corruption.  .  .  . 

‘  This  expanfive  or  deftruCtive  quality  of  the  air  in  bodies, 

*  may  be  promoted  two  ways,  and  therefore  corruption  accele- 1 
«  rated  in  as  many,  viz.  either  by  weakening  the  tone  or  co- 1 
«  hefion  of  the  including  parts,  and  fo  facilitating  the  work  ofl 
«  the  air;  as  is  the  cafe  when  fruit  is  bruifed,  which  is  foundl 
«  to  corrupt  much  fooner  there  than  in  any  other  part :  or  by  I 
‘  extending  the  expanfive  force  of  the  air  itfelf,  by  heat,  or  I 
‘  fome  other  co-operating  circumllance  ;  and  fo  helping  it  to  I 
‘  overcome  the  refiftance  the  fooner.’  See  Air,  Expan- 

‘  sign,  Dilatation,  &c.  ,  I 

Corruption  of  blood,  in  law,  an  infection  accruing  to  a  man’s 
ftate,  attainted  of  felony  or  treafon,  and  to  his  illue.  See  Tre  a- 
son,  Attainted,  fife. 

For,  as  he  lofes  all  to  the  prince,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee,  fo  his 
ilfue  cannot  be  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  anceftor  by  him  :| 
and  if  he  were  noble,  or  a  gentleman,  he  and  his  heirs  are  there*  I 
by  ignobled  and  ungenteel’d.  SeeEsCHEAT.  .  I 

The  king’s  pardon  cleanfes  th e  corruption  of  blood  in  thofe  I 
children  born  after  the  pardon,  not  of  thofe  born  before  it;  I 
thefe  latter  continuing  ftill  incapable  of  inheriting  the  land  of 
their  father,  purchafed  before  the  time  ol  the  pardon.  I 

But  note,  there  are  feveral  offences  now  made  treafon  by  a£t 
of  parliament  which  do  not  corrupt  the  blood  ;  nor  fhall  the! 
criminal  forfeit  any  thing  thereby,  beffde  what  he  has  for  life. 
CORSAIR,*  a  pirate,  or  perfon  whofcours  the  feas,  efpeciallyl 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  veflel  arm’d  for  war,  without  com- I 
million  from  any  prince,  or  power  ;  to  plunder  merchant  vef-| 
fels.  See  Pirate.  I 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  corfare,  of  corfo ,  or  a  cur -  I 

Jibuti  by  reafon  of  their  courfes  or  excurfions.  I 

A  corfair  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  privateer  in  this,  that  the  I 
latter  does  it  under  acommiffion,  and  only  attacks  the  veffels  I 
of  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence  his  commiffion  is  derived.  I 
See  Privateer. 

The  punifhment  of  a  corfair  is  to  be  hanged,  without  remif-l 
lion  ;  whereas  privateers  are  to  be  treatedasprifonersofwar.--! 
All  corfair  veffels  are  good  prizes.  See  Prize.  | 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafle,  according  to  fome:  and  accord- 1 
ing  to  others,  a  coat,  or  cover  for  the  whole  trunk,  anciently  I 
wore  by  the  pikemcn,  commonly  placed  in  the  front  and  flanks  I 
of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refiftance  of  the  enemies  aflaults,| 
and  the  furer  guard  of  the  foldiers  placed  behind,  or  withinl 
them.  See  Cuirasse. — Vaugelas  obferves,  that  the  feamen  I 
were  anciently  armed  with  corfelets.  jj 

CORSEPRESENT,  *  in  our  ancient  authors,  denotes  a  I 
mortuary.  See  M o  r  t  u  a  r  v . 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  corps prefrit ;  and  the  reafon  I 
of  the  denomination  is  probably  this  :  that  where  a  mortuary  af¬ 
ter  anv  man’s  death  became  due,  the  bed  or  fecund  belt  beaii  was 
offered  or  prefented to  the  prieft,  and  carried  along  with  the  corpfe. 

COR  SNED  Bread ,  a  fuperftitious  manner  ol  trial,  ufed  among 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  by  a  piece  of  barley- bread,  fii  ft  execrated 
by  the  prieft,  then  offered  the  fufpedted  criminal  to  be  fwal- 
lowed,  by  way  of  purgation;  from  an  opinion  that  a  guilty 
perfon  could  not  fwallow  a  piece  of  bread  foaccurfed,  or  if  he 
did,  it  would  choke  him.  See  Purgation,  £sV. 

The  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a  prayer,  befeechingGod, 

*  That  the  criminal’s  jaws  might  be  lhut,  his  throat  fo  narrow, 

«  that  he  might  not  fwallow,  and  that  he  might  call  it  out  of 
‘  his  mouth.’  See  Judicium  Dei,  Ordeal,  tsV. 

C  ORT  ES,  a  term  purely  Spanilh,  properly  fignifying  the  courts, 
i.e,  the  Hates, or  aflembly  of  the  Hates,  at  Madrid.  See  St  at  es, 
£sV. 

CORTEX,  a  Latin  name,  denoting  the  bark,  or  outer  coat 
of  a  tree,  or  fhrub.  See  Bark. 

Cortex  peruvianus,  called  alfo  quinquina ,  kinkinna,  quinaquina, 
pubis  patrum,  and  popularly  the  jefuit's  bark  ;  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  growing  inthe  Weft-Indies,  called  by  the  Spaniards  palo  del 
calcnturas,  v  d.  fever-wood ;  by  reafon  of  its  extraordinary  vir¬ 
tue  in  removing  all  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  andagues.  See 
Fever.  The  Indians  commonly  call  it  the fudaling-t,  ee,  from  I 
the  property  it  has  of  intoxicating  fillies,  when  either  its  wood 
or  bark  is  beaten,  and  fteeped  in  the  water  where  they  are. 

1  he  tree  that  yields  this  noble  fpeeific,  is  only  found  in  Peru  ; 
in  the  province  of  San  Francefco  de  Quitto,  or  Quinto,  near 
thecity  of  Loxa  :  though  fome  fay  it  is  alfo  found  in  that  of 
Potofi ;  and  F.  Labat,  in  the  iffandof  Guadeloupa.  —The  bark, 
while  on  the  tree,  is  ftreaked,ola  whitilh  yellow  withoutlide,  I 
and  a  pale  tan  colour  within.  - 

It  is  about  80  years  fince  this  noble  febrifuge  was  firft  known  | 
in  England.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  ufe  by  the  cardinal  de  * 
Lugo  :  whence,  in  France,  it  was  firft  called  from  the  name  of ! 
that  cardinal.  Afterwards  it  became  known  by  the  name  of 
the  jefuifs  powder,  and  the  jefuit' s  La,  k  ;  becaufe  fold  by  the 
jefuics,  to  whom  that  cardinal,  who  had  been  of  their  focicty, 
left  great  quantities  of  it.  1 

When  firft  introduced,  it  is  fin'd  to  have  been  fold  forabout  eight 
ihillings  fterjing  the  dole;  which  great  price,  with  thq  littleef- 


fe£ls  found  from  it,  by  reafon  of  their  ignorance  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  and  prescribing  it,  occafioned  its  being difufed  till 
about  the  year  1679,  that  Mr.  Talbor,  aa  Englilh  practitioner 
in  phyfic,  brought  it  into  vogue  again,  by  the  great  number 
of  cures  wrought  about  the  court  and  city  of  Paris,  with  this 
powder,  prepared  after  his  manner  :  the  fecret  whereof  was  foon 
after  made  public  by  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV,  who  re¬ 
warded  Talbor  for  the  communication,  with  5000  crowns. 
The  quinquina  is  fold  either  in  bark  or  in  powder:  thofe  who 
buy  it  in  the  bark  muff  chufe  it  very  dry  and  compadt;  fuch  as 
has  never  been  moiftened, and  which  is  not  tooeafily  reduced  in¬ 
to  powder  by  breaking.  The  fmall,  fine,  blackifh  barks,  fha- 
greened  without,  and  reddifh  within,  ofabitterdifagreeable  tafte 
are  the  moil  efteemed. — For  the  powder,  it  muff  be  well  fifted 
and  care  be  taken  it  be  bought  of  perfons  that  may  be  trufted; 
it  being  very  eafy  to  fophifticate  it,  and  difficult  to  find  it  out. 
The  cortex  is  a  bitter.  abforbent,and  afti  ingent  or  ftyptic :  from 
its  bitternefs,  Mr.  Feneaume  obferves,  it  becomes  fit  to  foften 
four  acrimonious  juices  ;  for  a  four  and  a  bitter  make  a  fweet. 
Again,  as  an  abforbent  it  blunts  the  points  of  acids,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  adlion  ;  and  of  ccnfequence  preferves  the  fluidity  of 
the  j  uices,  which  acids  would  coagulate.  As  a  ftyptic  it  muft 
have  earthy  parts  to  abforb  ferofities,  by  which  the  parts  before 
moiftened  and  relaxed,  will  contract  themfelves  :  and  by  this 
means,  the  cortex  augments  the  fpringand  tenfion  of  the  fibres. 
As  a  bitter  it  warms ;  and  it  facilitates  perfpiration,  by  warm¬ 
ing  and  augmenting  the  fluidity  of  the  juices.  On  thefe  pro¬ 
perties  it  is  that  its  medicinal  ufes  are  ascertained. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  curing  of  agues,  and  intermitting  fevers  ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  applied  in  all  ages,  and  moft  conftitutions. 
Dr.  Cockburn  fays,  it  produces  this  efFedt  better  than  any  other 
medicine  of  the  fame  intention,  in  the  ratio  of  365  to  1.  It  is 
ufual  to  give  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  before  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  cortex:  by  thus  preparing  the  paflages,  the  cortex  has 
not  only  more  fuccefs,  but  alfo  is  not  fubjedl  to  caufe  thefe  in- 
difpofitions,  viz.  fwelling  in  the  belly,  naufea’s,  &c.  which 
often  arife  when  fuch  preparation  is  negledted. 

The  cortex  muft  never  be  exhibited  in  the  paroxyfm  of  an  ague, 
or  intermitting  fever  ;  but  given  in  fuch  a  quantity  at  times 
between  the  paroxyfms,  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  fit. 

The  cortex  exhibited  in  continual  fevers  is  held  dangerous  ;  and 
care  muff:  be  taken,  that  the  remiffion  of  a  continual  fever  be 
not  miftaken  for  its  intermiffion:  when  there  is  a  remiffion, 
it  ufually  happens  indifferently  at  any  time  ;  whereas  an  in¬ 
termiffion  happens  at  particular  or  ftated  times. 

Th  e  cortex  is  given  feveral  ways,  viz.  in' powder,  inform  of  ele¬ 
ctuary,  bolus,  infufton,  tin<fture,£ffc.  The  arcanumTalborianum 
is  about  two  ounces  of  the  cortex  in  powder,  digefted  in  afand- 
heat,  with  about  a  quart  of  red  wine  :  after  digeftion,  the  wine 
muff:  be  poured  ofF,and  two  or  three  ounces  given  every  three  or 
four  hours  between  the  paroxyfms,  till  the  intention  is  anfwered. 

If  the  bark  take  downward,  Venice  treacle,  diafeordium,  con-  • 
ferve  of  rofes,  terra  japonica,  dofes  of  laudanum,  tfc.  muft  be 
added  to  its  preparations.  When  there  happens  to  be  an  ob- 
ftrudticn  of  themenfes  from  the  exhibition  of  the  cortex ,  or  to 
prevent  it,  it  is  advifeable  to  add  to  its  preparations  the  black 

hellebore,  aethiops  mineral,  cinnabar,  &fc. - The  cortex 

is  often  ufed  for  young  children  in  agues,  by  way  of  clyfter; 
and  alfo  applied  to  the  wrifts,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  wrought  up 
into  a  ftifF  mafs,  with  turpentine,  Venice  treacle,  &c.  which 
ufually  an fwers  the  purpofe. 

Dr.  Helvetius,  pbyfician  to  the  king  ofFrance,  about  20  years 
I  ago,  wrote  a  book  entirely  upon  the  fubjedt  of  curing  agues  by 
giving  the  cortex  clyfter- wife  :  in  which  he  pretends,  that  this  is 
j  more  fafe,  and  no  lefs  certain  than  the  cortex  given  by  the  mouth. 

|  Dr.  Cockburn,  in  his  treatife  of  fea  difeafes ,  aflerts  the  contra¬ 
ry  :  he  alledges  that  the  cortex  given  inwardly  is  as  fafe,  and  by 
much  more  certain  and  expeditious  ;  and  notes  that  we  know 
|  how  to  remedy  all  the  inconveniencies  th e cortex  may  occafion. 

Dr.  Sydenham,  and  after  him  M.  Reneaume,  and  others,  have 
ji  preferibed  the  cortex  with  fuccefs  in  melancholic  and  hyfteric 
|  affections,  commonly  called  vapours. 

I  Cortex  if  in  ter  anus,  or  Winter's,  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought 
i  from  the  {freights  of  Magellan,  by  captain  Winter,  in  his 
!  voyage  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.— Clufius  calls  the  tree,  magel- 

\  lanica  aromatica  arbor. 

The  bark  is  aromatic,  and  found  of  good  ufe  at  fea  againft  the 
1  feurvy  :  half  a  dram  of  it,  boiled  with  other  carminative  feeds, 
fweats,  and  relieves  fcorbutic  patients.  It  has  alfo  proved  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  a  poifonous  fort  of  feal,  called  a  fea  lion,  frequent 
in  thofe  parts. 

The  bark  fold  in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of  cortex  winter  anus, 
or  wild  cinnamon,  Dr.  Sloane  obferves,  is  not  the  true  cortex 
winter  anus  ;  they  grow  on  different  trees,  and  in  different 
countries,  and  their  appearance  is  very  different  :  yet  are  they 
fo  like  in  tafte,  that  he  thinks  they  may  be  ufed  as  fuccedane- 
ums  to  each  other.  See  Costus  Indicus. 

Cortex  Capparis.  See  the  article  Caper. 

Cortex  Cerebri ,  the  cortical  sr  cineritious  fubftance  ofthe  brain. 

See  Cortical,  and  Brain. 

CORTICAL  fvbjiarce  of  the  brain,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior 
part  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum ;  or  that  part  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  pia  mater  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  invefting  the  inner 
or  medullary  part,  as  a  bark  does  a  tree.  See  Brain. 
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The  fame  is  alfo  called  the  cineritious  JubJiancc ,  from  its  grey  ill] 
or  alh-colour.  See  Cineritious. 

Archangelo  Piccolomini,  a  Ferrarefe,  firft  introduced  this  di- 
vii'ion  of  the  brain  into  cortical  or  cineritious,  and  medullary 
or  fibrous  fubftance,  in  the  year  1526.  See  Medulla. 

The  cortical  fubftance  is  more  foft  and  moift  than  the  medulla¬ 
ry  ;  and  follows  or  attends  it  through  all  its  prominences  and 
iinus’s.  It  is  formed,  from  the  minute  branches  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  interwove  in  the  meninges,  and  thence  continued  hi¬ 
ther  in  infinitely  fine  ramifications.  See  Meninges. 

Moft  anatomifts,  after  Malpighi, agree  in  its  being  glandulous, 
and  that  the  medullary  parts  are  only  a  continuation  thereof ; 
Ruyfch  alone  excepted  ;  who,  from  his  admirable  Ikill  in  in¬ 
jections,  and  the  difcoveries  he  has  made  thereby,  maintains  that 
it  has  nothing  glandular  in  it.  See  Bra  in,  Cere  b  el  lum, 
and  Me du lla  Oblongata ;  fee  alfo  Gland,  Carotid,  t tfc. 

CORTIN,  in  fortification.  See  the  article  Curtin. 

CO  R  V  E  T,  or  Curvet ,  in  the  manage,  an  air,  in  which  the 
horfe’s  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in  the  demi-volt  ;  being  a 
kind  of  leap  up  and  a  little  forwards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes 
both  his  forelegs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going 
ftrait  forward,  and  not  in  a  circle ;)  and  as  his  forelegs  are  fal- 
ling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced,  and 
not  one  before  the  other ;  fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air 
at  once  ;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice 
with  them.  See  Air. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull,  or  very  fiery,  are  improper  for  cor- 
vets  ■,  this  being  the  moft  difficult  air  they  can  make,  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  the  rider,  as  well  as  pa¬ 
tience  in  the  horfe,  to  perform  it. 

CORUSCATI  o  N,  glittering  ;  a  gleam  of  light  emitted  from 
any  thing.  See  Light. 

The  term  ischiefly  ufed  for  a  flafh  of  lightning  nimbly  darting 
down  from  the  clouds,  in  time  of  thunder.  See  Thu.nder,  &c. 

CORVUS,  raven ;  in  aftronomy,  a  conftelladonofthefouthern 
liemifphere ;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  7  ;  in  Tycho's 
as  many  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  10.  The  order,  names, 
longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  Situations 
of  the  Stars. 

That  in  the  beak 
In  the  neck  nigh  the  head 
Small  one  following  thefe 
In  the  preceding  wing 
In  the  bread 

5 

Info r mis  over  the  wings 

Preced.  of  two  in  the  hind  wing 
fubfeq. 

In  the  foot,  common  with  hydra 
10 
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CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele,  who  danced 
and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  drums.  See  Crotalum. 
Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a  beautiful  defcription 
of  them  ;  reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Accordingly,  Maxi¬ 
mus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  poflefled  with  the  fpirit  of  coryban- 
tes ,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  found  of  a  flute,  were  feized  with 
an  enthufiafm,  and  loft:  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence, 
the  Greeks  ufe  the  word  xo^vSotvnocv,  to  corybantife ,  to  fignify 
a  perfon’s  being  tranfported,  or  poflefled  with  a  devil.  See 
Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay,  that  the  corybantes  were  all  eunuchs  ;  and  that  it  is 
on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys,  always  ufes  feminine  e- 
pithets,  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of  them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybasfon  of  Jafon  and  Cybe¬ 
le,  palling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle  Dardanus,  there  inftituted 
the  worlhip  of  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  and  gave  his  own  name 
to  the  priefts. — Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that 
the  corybantes  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and  the 
fame  with  the  cabiri. —  Others  fay,  the  word  had  its  origin  from 
this,  that  the  corybantes  always  walked  dancing,  (if  the  expref- 
fion  may  be  allowed)  or  tolling  the  head,  jcoau7r]om?  fixivoiev. 
CORYMBIFER  OU S  Plants ,  are  diftinguilhed  into  fuch 
as  have  a  radiate  flower  :  as,  the  flos  folis,  calendula,  &c,  —  and 
fuch  as  have  a  naked  flower  :  as,  the  abrotanum  faemina,  eupa- 
torium,  and  artemifia  — to  which  are  added  the  corymbiferis  af¬ 
fixes,  or  thofe  a-kin  hereunto  ;  fuch  as  fcabious,  dipafcus,  car- 
duus,  and  the  like.  See  Plant,  and  Corymbus. 

CORYMBUS,  in  the  general,  fignifies  the  top,  or  fummet  of 
any  thing  ;  but  among  the  ancient  botanifts  was  particularly 
ufed  toexprefs  the  bunches,  or  clufters  of  ivy  berries,  &c. 
Some  alfo  call  the  top  of  the  ftalk  of  a  plant,  when  fo  fubdivi- 
ded  and  adorned  with  flowers  or  fruits,  as  to  make  a  round 
fpherical  figure,  by  this  name  ;  as  the  tops  of  lt^eks,  onions,  and 
the  like  :  and  others  confound  the  word  with  umbella ,  which 
exprefl’es  theflowry  tops  of  fuch  plants  as  have  their  branches 
aiid  flowers  fpread  round,  into  the  form  of  what  the  women 
now  call  an  umbrella , 

But  among  the  modern  botanifts,  corymbus  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a 
compound  difeous  flower,  whofe  feeds  arc  not  pnppous,  or  do 
not  fly  away  in  down  :  fuch  arc  the  flowers  of  dailies,  common 
marigold,  of.'  See  Seed. 
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Mr.  Ray,  therefore,  makes  one  genus  of  plants  to  be  fuch  as 
have  a  compound  dilcous  flower,  but  without  anydowny  wings 

,  to  carry  off  their  feeds]  as  the  corymbiferous.  See  Corymbi- 

FEROUS. 

COR  YP  HffE  US*,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  chorus..  See  Cho¬ 
rus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  zopven,  tip  of  the  head. 
The  coryphaus  fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took 
part  in  the  a&ion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  adls. 

Hence,  coryphee  us  had  palled  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief 
or  principal  of  any  company,  corporation,  feft,  opinion,  tfc. 
Thus,  Euftacius  of  Antioch  is  called  th c  coryphaeus  of  thecouncil 
of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphaeus  of  the  Stoics. 

CORYZA,  Kopv^a,  in  medicine,  a  running  at  the  nofe  ;  or  a 
defluxion  of  fharp  ferous  humours  from  the  glands  of  the  head  j 
arifing  from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  or  catching  of  cold. 
See  Cold,  and  Catarrh. 

Proper  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  epifpafticks,  fternutatories, 
&c.  are  ufed  in  cafes  of  coryza’s. 

COSCINOM  ANCY  *,  the  art  of  divination,  by  means  of 
afieve.  See  Divination. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  zotxjpov,  cribrum,  fieve^  and 

fjaA'TUCc,  divination. 

The  fieve  being  fufpended  ;  after  rehearfing  a  formula  of 
words,  it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only;  and  the  names  of 
the  parties  fufpe&ed,  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name  the  fieve 
turns,  trembles,  or  ftiakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  evil  in 
queftion. 

This  muft  be  a  very  ancient  praftice:  Theocritus,  in  his  third 
Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fkilful  in  it. — It  was  fome- 
times  alfo  pradlifed  by  fufpending  the  fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fix¬ 
ing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of  {hears,  giving  it  room  to  turn, 
and  naming,  as  before,  the  parties  fufpeefted :  in  which  laft 
manner,  cofcinomancy  isftill  pra&ifed  in  fome  parts  of  En<ffand. 
It  appears  from  Theocritus  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find* 
out  perfons  unknown  ;  but  alfo  to  difeover  the  fecrets  of  thofe 
that  were  known. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch,  which 
arch  is  the  complement  of  another  arch  to  90  degrees.  See 
Secant,  and  Complement. 

CO-SIN  E,  is  the  right  fine  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  complement 
of  another  to  90  degrees.  See  Sine,  and  Complement 

C  O  S  M  E  T  I C,  a  term  in  phyfic,  ufed  for  any  medicine,  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  means  employed  to  beautify,  and  embellifh  the  face 
and  preferve,  or  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  ceruls  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  fucus’s,  walhes,  cold  creams,  lip-falves.  &c  See 
Water. 

1  he  Indians  ufe  the  water  of  green  cacao-nuts  as  a  grand  cof- 
mctic ,  which  wonderfully  improves  the  complexion. 

COSMIC  AL,  K  fomething  that  refers,  or  has  a  re¬ 

lation  to  the  world.  See  World,  System,  &c. 

Cosmical  Afpett,  among  aftrolcgers,  is  the  afpeft  of  a  planet 
with  refped  to  our  earth.  See  Aspect. 

Cosmical  Qualities  are  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  fyftematical  ones.  See  Quality. 

Though,  inconfideringthe  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  we  ufu- 
ally  only  take  in  the  powers  any  particular  one  has  of  adding 
on,  or  its  capacity  of  fuffering  from  the  addion  of,  another 
wherewith  it  is  obferved  to  have  fomemanifeft  commerce,  by 
a  communication  of  impreffions :  yet  there  may  be  fome  attri¬ 
butes  belonging  to  a  particular  body,  and  feveral  alterations  to 
which  it  may  be  liable,  not  barely  on  account  of  thofe  qualities 
prefumed  to  be  evidently  inherent  in  it,  nor  of  therefpedds  it 
bears  to  thofe  other  particular  bodies,  whereto  it  feems  mani- 
feftly  related  ;  but  on  account  of  a  fyftem  conftituted  as  our 
world  is,  of  fuch  a  fabric,  that  there  may  be  many  unheeded 
agents,  which  by  unperceived  means  have  great  operations  on 
the  body  we  confider,  and  work  fuch  changes  in  it,  and  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  work  fuch  changes  on  other  bodies,  as  are  rather  to  be 
aferibed  to  fome  unheeded  agents,  than  to  thofe  other  bodies 
with  which  the  body  prepofed  is  obferved  to  be  concerned.  So 
that  if  many  bodies  that  might  be  named,  were  placed  toge¬ 
ther  in  fome  imaginary  fpaee,  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  fyftem  • 
though  they  would  retain  many  of  the  qualities  they  are  now 
endowed  with,  yet  they  could  not  pofi'efs  them  all  •  but  by  be 
mg  reftored  to  their  former  places  in  this  world,  they  would 
regain  a  fet  of  faculties  and  difpofitions,  depending  on  fome  un¬ 
heeded  relations,  and  impreffions  from  the  determinate  fabric  of 
the  grand  fyftem,  or  world  whereof  they  are  parts.  And  thefe 
are  what  Mr  Boyle  calls  cofimteal,  or fyftematical  qualities 
1  o  account  for  thefe  cofimteal  qualities,'  the  fame  author  propo- 
fes  fome  cofimteal  fufpicions,  as  to  fome  unobferved  laws  and  or- 

certain  Effluvia 

£d  inaftrOn0^>  ™ecf  ihe  po- 

A  (tar  is  laid  to  rift -  c/mcnlfy,  when  it  rife  together  with  the 
iun  ;  or  with  that  degree  ol  the  erlinfir>  *  ..  r  . 
abides.  See  Rising, b  ecliptic  wherein  the  fun  then 

Cofmcl  fetting  is  when  a  flar  fets  and  goes  down  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eal  See  Se  tting.  ’ 
But  according  to  Kenler  tn  rlA.  r\f  c  +  r  '  n  ■  1 

cend  above  nr  (Lf  ,  ne  or  fet  cynically,  is  only  to  af- 

cenu  above,  or  deftend  below  the  horizon.  1 
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COSMOGRAPHY*-,  the  defcription  of  the  world;  or  the 
art  which  teaches  the  conftru£tion,  figure,  difpofition,  an  re¬ 
lation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  manner  o  ie-# 

prefenting  them  on  a  plane.  See  World. 

r  *  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ko<T[/.o(,  ntundus ,  world,  an 
ypot-Qu,  fcribo ,  I  defcribe.  ... 

Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two  parts. — Aftronorny,  which 
fhews  the  ftru<fture  of  the  heavens  and  the  difpofition  o  the 
ftars.  See  Astronomy. — And  geography,  which  fhews  thole 
of  the  earth.  See  Geography.  . 

COSMOLABE,  an  ancient  mathematical  inftrument,ferving 
to  meafure  diftances,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  See 
Distance. 

The  cofmolabe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the  aluolabe. 
See  Astrolabe. — It  is  alfo  called pantacofm,  or  univcrfal  in- 
jirument ,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatife  exprefly  thereon, 
printed  in  1612. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan*,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed  living,  or  place  of  a- 
bode  ?  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger  no-where. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  tnundus,  and  Tracts, 

city. 

One  of  the  ancient  philofophers  being  interrogated  what  coun¬ 
tryman  he  was  ;  anfwered  he  was  a  cofnopolite ,  i.  e.  an  inha- 

r  bitant  or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSTAE,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Ries. 

C  OS  T  AL,  in  anatomy. — There  areeight  vertebrae  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  coftales ,  or  pleurites-y  becaufe  ferving  to  arti¬ 
culate  the  coftae,  or  ribs,  which  are  lined  with  the  pleura. 
See  Vertebra. 

Thefe  vertebrae  are  the  eight  which  follow  the  fecond,  called 
the  axillary ;  and  are  therefore  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
to  the  tenth  inclufive. 

COSTIVENESS,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural  detention  oft 
the  excrements,  with  an  unufual  hardnefs  and  drynefs  thereof? 
and,  thence,  adifficultyof  difcharging  them.  SeeExcREMENT. 
This  is  the  oppofite  to  a  diarrhoea ,or  loofenefs.See  Di  a  rr  h  o  e  a  . 
In  the  PhilofophicalTranfaftions ,  we  have  an  uncommon  inftance 
of  cojlivenefs  by  Mr.  Sherman  :  the  patient,  one  Thomas  Phi¬ 
lips,  for  feveral  years,  never  went  to  ftool  in  lefs  than  19  or] 
20  weeks  ;  he  generally  eat  and  drank  as  well  as  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ?  and  did  all  the  while  the  office  of  a  labouring  man  :  yet 
was  not  any  of  the  other  evacuations  fenfibly  greater  than  in 
other  people.  He  died  of  it  at  23  years  old. 

In  cojlivenefs ,  the  ufual  remedies  are  gentle  preparations  of  fen- 
na,  lenitive  ele&uaries,  cream  of  tartar,  laxative  clyfters,  (Ac. 
See  Purgative. 

COSTUS  Arabicusy  the  root  ofatree  refembling  elder,  brought 
from  Arabia  ?  whence  its  name. — Its  chief  ufe  in  medicine,  is 
as  an  ingredient  in  Venice  treacle. 

The  belt  is  heavy,  of  a  cineritious  colour  withoutfide,  areddifh 
one  within,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  an  aroma¬ 
tic  tafte. 

This  root  was  formerly  called  cojlus  veruSy  and  was  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  cojlus  :  both  of  which  are  now 
uncommon.  M.  Charas,  and  others,  are  of  opinion,  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  cojlus  y  which  proves  more  or  lefs  fweet  or  bitter, 
according  to  the  foil  where  it  is  produced. 

Cos  T  u  s  Indicusy  an  American  root,  called  alfo  cojlus  blavo ,  cojlus 
corticofuSy  co/luscorticusy  or  winter’s  bark. — The  iflands  of  Mada- 
gafcar  in  Africa,  of  Domingo  and  Guadaloupa  in  America,  are 
the  places  where  the  moft  and  beft  is  found.  See  Cortex. 

CO  T  A  GE,  or  Cottage,  anciently  denoted  a  little  houfe  or 
habitation  without  land  belonging  to  it.  Stat.  4  Edw.  I. 

,  By  a  later  ftatute,  31  of  Eliz.  no  man  may  build  a  houfe  with¬ 
out  laying  four  acres  of  land  to  it :  fo  that,  properly,  a  cotage 
now,  is  a  houfe  without  four  acres  of  land  to  it. 

C  O-T  A  N  G  E  N  T,  is  the  tangent  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  another  arch  to  90  degrees.  See  Tangent. 

COTHURNUS,  buskiny  a  very  high flioe,  or  patten  raifed  on 
foals  of  cork  ?  wore  by  the  ancient  a&ors  in  tragedy,  to  make 
them  appear  taller,  and  more  like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  ? 
moft  of  whom  were  fuppofed  to  be  giants.  See  Tragedy. 

It  covered  the  greateft  part  of  the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the 
knee. — Sophocles  is  faid  tohave  invented  the  cothurnus.  See 
Buskin. 


CO  TICE,  or  Cot  is  e,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth  part  of  th 
bend  ?  which,  with  us,  is  feldom  if  ever  born  but  in  couple; 
with  a  bend  between  them  :  whence,  probably,  the  name 
from  the  French  cote ,  fide  ?  they  being  born,  as  it  were  afide  c 
the  bend.  See  Bend. 

A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  cotifed,  cotice.—Ue  bears  fabl 
on  abend  cotifed  argent  three  cinque-foils.  See  Tab.  Heralc 
fig.  61. 

COTTON*,  or  Co  ton,  a  fort  of  wool,  or  rather  fla> 

enC*ri\?a^n^ *"eec*  a  tree  l"ame  name. 

Menage  derives,  the  word  from  the  Latin  cotonea ,  the  fine  mo 
growing  on  quinces,  which  refembles  cotton:  but  Nicod  fay 

t  e  ra  s  call  it  cotim,  and  bombafum ;  whence  our  cotton ,  an 
bombazeen. 

7he  tree  which  produces  this  ufeful  merchandife,  growscommo 
m  feveral  places  of  the  Levant,  and  of  theEaft  and  Weft-Indie, 
e  pectally  in  the  Am, lie,.  Its  fruit  is  0fan  oval  form,  aboi 
the  fize  of  a  nut.  as  it  ripens,  it  grows  black  withoutfide 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  opens  in  feveral  places,  difcovering  th 


cotton  through  the  clefts,  which  is  of  an  admirable  whitened 
In  each  fruit  are  found  feveral  little  beans,  which  are  the  Led' 
of  the  tree. 

There  is  another  kind  of  cotton  plant,  called,  by  botanifts,  gofji. 
pium  herbaceuniy  which  creeps  along  the  ground,  as  the*  vine 

,  would  do  if  unfupported  ?  the  cotton  whereof  is  the  moft 
efteemed. 

And  the  late  relations  from  the  fouth  mention  two  other  kinds 
the  one  in  the  terra  firma  of  Brail],  the  other  in  the  ifle  of  Sr* 
Catherine. 

The  feed  of  the  cotton  being  mixed,  in  the  fruit,  together  with 
the  cotton  itfelf,  they  have  invented  little  machines,  which  be- 
ing  played  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  cotton  fails  on  one 
fide,  and  the  feed  on  the  other  ?  and  thus  they  are  feparated. 
Cotton  makes  a  very  confidmble  article  of  commerce  :  it  is 
diftinguifhed  into  cotton  in  the  wool,  and f pun-cotton,  i  he  firft 

ufed  for  various  purpofes,  as  to  put  between  two  ftuffs,  in 
quilts,  night-gowns,  (Ac.  but  it  is  the  latter  is  more  general  ; 
furnifhing  various  cloths,  muflins,  callicoes,  di  mini  ties,  and 
hangings  ?  befidesthat  it  is  frequently  joined  with  filk  and  flax, 
in  the  compofition  of  other  ftuffs. 

The  firft  kind  is  ordinarily  brought  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna  : 
near  Smyrna  its  produce  is  greater  than  any  where  ejfe  :  they 
fow  the  feed  in  June,  and  gather  it  in  October  ?  and  the 
foil  is  fo  favourable  that  they  can  have  three  crops  in  a  year. 
There  are  ordinarily  brought  from  Smyrna  ioooo  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  per  annum  ;  and  yet  there  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  more  fpent 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

For  the  fpun  cottons ,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  various  names, 
the  beft  are  thofe  from  Jerufalem,  called  bazacs ;  and  thofe  of 
Damafcus,  called  cottons  of  the  ounce.  See  Ounce.  Others  are 
demi-bazacsy  baladinSypayas ,  cottons  jofephy  genegunfoy  &cc. 

Cotton  anciently  only  grew  in  ./Egypt,  and  was  ufed  by  the 
priefts  and  facrificers  for  a  very  fingular  kind  of  gowns,  wore 
by  them  alone. 

Cottony  applied  to  wounds  in  lieu  of  linen,  produces  an  inflam¬ 
mation  :  Leewenhoeck,  examining  into  the  reafon  of  this  with 
a  microfcope,  found  its  fibres  to  have  each  two  flat  fides  ; 
whence  he  concludes  that  each  of  its  minute  parts  muft  have 
two  acute  angles,  or  edges  ;  which  acute  edges  being  not  only 
thinner  and  more  fubtile  than  the  globules  whereof  the  flefhy 
filaments  confift,  but  alfo  more  firm  and  ftiff  than  any  of  the 
globulous  flefh  ?  it  follows,  that  upon  the  application  of  cotton 
to  a  wound,  its  edges  muft  not  only  hurt  and  wound  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  the  flefh,  but  alfo  cut  inceffantly  the  new  matter 
brought  to  them  to  produce  new  flefh  j  and  that  with  the 
more  eafe,  as  this  matter,  not  having  attained  the  firmnefs 
and  confidence  of  flefh,  is  the  lefs  able  to  refift  its  attacks  : 
whereas  the  linen  ordinarily  ufed  in  wounds,  being  compofed  of 
little  round  parts,  veryclofe  to  each  other,  form  larger  maffes, 
and  is  thus  incapable  of  hurting  the  globous  parts  of  the 
flefh. 

Cotton  Paper.  See  the  article  Paper. 

COTYLA,  orCoTULA,  a  liquid  meafure,  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients,  equal  to  the  Roman  femi-fextary.  See  Measure. 
Savot  adds,  that  the  Roman  cotyla  contained  twelve  ounces  of 
any  liquor:  upon  which  principle  there  muft  have  been  as  ma¬ 
ny  cotylce  as  there  were  liquors  ordinarily  fold;  which  is  no¬ 
thing  ftrange,  fince,  in  feveral  countries,  we  ftill  find  meafures 
of  different  capacity,  called  by  the  fame  name,  when  they  con-' 
tain  the  fame  weights,  though  under  different  bulks. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the  hemina, 
which  was  half  a  fextary.  See  Hemina. 

At  Cotylas,  quasy  ft  placeaty  dixiffe  licebit 

Hemina Sy  recipit  geminas  fextarius  unus. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry  meafure,  as 
well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  who 
in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylce  of  wine,  and  in  another  two 
cotylce  of  bread. 

Cotyla,  orCoTYLE,  or  Cotyloides,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
name  given  the  cavities  at  the  extremities  of  large  bones,  cn- 
compaffed  with  thick  ftrong  edges,  which  receive  the  heads,  or 
apophyfes  of  other  bones  articulated  with  them.  See  Bone. 
Such  is  the  cavity  in  the  ifchion,  or  hip-bone,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  thigh. — It  is  alfo  called  acetabulum^ 
i.  e.  cup.  See  Acetabulum. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  little  glands  difperfed 
throughout  the  outermoft  membrane  of  the  foetus,  called  cho- 
riony  and  fuppofed  to  feparate  a  nutritious  juice  for  the  fubfi- 
ftence  of  the  foetus.  See  Acetabulum. 

CotyledoneSy  in  this  fenfe  are  only  found  in  fheep,  goats,  and 
fome  other  animals ;  the  placenta  in  the  womb,  lupplying  the 
place  thereof  in  women.  See  Placenta. 

Other  authors  ufe  cotyledones  for  the  apertures  of  the  veins  in  the 
inner  furface  of  the  womb.  See  Matrix. 

COUARD,  in  heraldry.  Seethe  article  Coward. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impreffion  of  colour, 
whether  inoil  orwater,  wherewiththepaintercovershiscanvas, 
wall,  wainfcot,  or  other  matter  to  bepaintcd.  See  Painting. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreffion  on  any  thing,  to 
make  it  more  firm,  and  confident,  or  to  fkrecn  it  from  the 
weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnifh  :  a  canvas  to  he 
painted,  muft  firft  have  two  couches  of  fize  ere  the  colours  be  laid  : 

two 
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.two  or  three  conches  of  white  lead,  are  laid  on  wood  ere  the 
(such  of  gold  be  applied  :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of  water 
and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  ere  they  apply  the  gold  or 
filver  leaf. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for  the  gold  or 
filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs  to  be  gilded  or  fil- 
vered,  befote  they  draw  it  through  the  iron  that  is  to  five  it 
its  proper  thicknefs.  See  Wire-drawing. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or  filver  leaves  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  Silvering.  Each  couch  of  gold 
is  hut  one  leaf,  or  two  at  molt,  and  each  of  filver  three ;  to  gild  : 
if  the  gilding  be  hatched,  there  arfe  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches ,  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without  hatching  To 
filver  there  are  required  from  four  to  ten  couches ,  according  to 
the  beauty  of  the  work.  See  Gilding. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  lion  or  other 
beaft,  when  lying  down  ;  but  with  his  head  lifted  up  :  which 
diftinguifhes  the  pofturc  of  couchant  from  dormant)  wherein  he 
is  fuppofed  quite  ftretched  out  and  afleep. 

Couchant  and  Levant,  in  law.  See  the  article  Levant. 
COUCH  E',  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  laid  ail  along :  thus, 
a  chevron  couche ,  is  a  chevronlying  fidewife  with  the  two  ends  on 
one  fide  of  the  Shield,  which  fhould  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 
COU CHIN G  of  CataraSls.  See  Cataract. 

CO  V  E  N  A  N  T,  the  confent  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
parties,  to  do  or  perform  fomething.  See  Convention,  and 
Contract.  A  covenant  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  a 
■pa Slum,  or  conventum  among  the  civilians.  See  Pact. 

Covenant  is  either  in  law ,  or  in  faSl. 

Covenant  in  Law,  is  that  which  the  law  intends  to  be  made, 
though  it  be  not  expreffed  in  terms  :  as,  if  the  leiTor  demife,  and’ 
grant  a  tenement  to  the  lefTee  for  a  certain  term ;  the  law  intends 
a  covenant  on  the  leffor’s  part,  that  the  lefTee  Shall,  during  the 
term,  quietly  enjoy  the  lcafe  againft  all  lawful  incumbrances. 
Covenant  in  FaSl,  is  that  which  is  exprefly  agreed  between  the 
parties. 

There  is  alfo  a  covenant  merely  perfonal,  and  a  covenant  real. 
Fitzherbert  defines  a  Covenant  real  to  be  that  whereby  a 
man  ties  himfelf  to  pafs  a  thing  real,  as  lands  or  tenements,  or 
to  levy  a  fine  on  lairds,  &c. 

Coven  ant  merely  perfonal,  is  where  a  man  covenants  with  ano¬ 
ther  by  deed  to  build  him  a  houfe,  or  to  ferve  him,  &c. 

Saif -Coven ant.  See  the  article  Suit. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant.  See  the  article  Ark. 

CO  VERED  Flank,  y  f  Flank. 

Covered  Fountain.  C See  the  articles  ]  Fountain. 

Covered  J  (Medal. 

COVE  R  I  N  G,  in  architecture,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
•  a  building.  See  Roofing. 

C  O-V  E  RS  E  D  Sine,  a  term  which  fome  people  ufe  for  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine 
is  taken  from  it.  See  Sine  and  Versed. 

CO  V E  R  T,  in  law. — Feme  Covert  denotes  a  woman  mar¬ 
ried,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  protection  of,  her  hufband. 
See  Coverture,  and  Feme. 

Covert  Way,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  level  with  the 
adjoining  country,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  ranging  quite 
round  the  half-moons,  and  other  works  without-fide  the 
ditch. — See  Tab.  Fortification,  fig.  21.  lit.  b  b,  &c. 

It  is  otherwife  called  corridor ,  and  hath  a  parapet  .together  with 
its  banquette,  and  glacis,  which  form  the  height  of  the  parapet. 
See  Parapet. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  a  fiege,  is  to  make  a  lodgment 
on  the  covert  way  ;  becaufe,  ufually,  the  befieged  pallifade  it 
along  the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  Tides. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  cowiterfcarp,  becaufe  it  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  fcarp.  See  Counterscarp. 
COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  a  married  woman  ;  who,  by  the  laws  of  our 
realm,  is  under  covert-baron,  or fub  potejlate  viri ;  and  therefore 
difabled  to  make  bargains  with  any,  to  the  prejudice  of  herfelf 
or  her  husband,  without  his  confent  or  privity  ;  or  at  leaft 
without  his  allowance  and  confirmation  :  and  if  the  husband 
alien  the  wife’s  lands,  during  the  marriage,  fbe  cannot  gainfay 
it  during  his  life.  See  Feme  and  Wife. 

CO  U  G  H,  Tussis,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  affecting  the  lungs, 
occafioned  by  a  {harp  ferous  humour,  vellicating  the  fibrous  coat 
thereof,  and  urging  it  to  a  difeharge  by  fpitting,  <&c.  See 
Lungs. 

When  the  humour  is  fo  fubtile,  that  the  lungs  cannot  lay  hold 
of  it,  to  throw  it  off ;  or  when  the  humour  is  fo  thick  that  it 
will  not  give  way,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  dry  cough. 

Dry  coughs  are  the  moft  dangerous. — Hippocrates  fays,  the 
sough  ceafes,  if  the  tefticles  fwell. 

Chin- Cough.  See  the  article  Cunt -cough. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact,  or  agreement  between  two  or 
more,  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon. 

As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this  other 
{hall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in  prejudice  of 
him  in  reverfion. 

Dr.  Skinner  takes  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
conventum.  and  therefore  writes  it  coven.  See  Conspiracy. 

C  Q>V  I  N  G,  ill  building.  When  houfes  are  built  projecting  over 
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the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  projcdlure  arched  with  timber, 
lathed  and  plaiftered  :  the  work  is  called  coving.  Sec  Alcove. 
Coving  cor  niche ,  is  a  corniche  with  a  great  ca  lenient,  or  hollow 
therein.  See  Corniche. 

C  O  U  L  *,  or  Cowl,  a  fort  ofmonkifh  habit  wore'  by  the  Ber- 
nardins,  and  BenedicStins.  See  Habit. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  cucullus,  by  confounding  thtf 
two  firft  fyllables  into  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated- 

There  are  two  kinds  of  coitls  ;  the  one  white,  very  large,  wore 
in  ceremony,  and  when  the)'  aftift  at  theoffice ;  the  other  black, 
wore  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the  ftreets,  &c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  famething  in  itsorigin 
with  the  fcapular.  Fhe  author  of  the  apology  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  diftinguifhes  two  forms  of  couls ;  the  one  a  gown 
reaching  to  the  fee t,  having  fleeves  and  a  capuchon,  ufed  in  ce¬ 
remonies  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  called  n\fo  fca¬ 
pular-,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and  fhoulders.  See  Sc  a- 
PULAR. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  an  affembly,  or  meeting  of  divers 
confiderable  perfons,  or  officers,  to  confider  and  concert  mea- 
fures  touching  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  rendering 
juftice,  or  the  like.  See  Assembly. 

The  king’s  privy-council,  is  the  primum  mobile  of  thfe  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  England  ;  and  that  from  which  all  the  inferior  orbs 
derive  their  motion.  See  Privy -council. 

In  the  French  polity,  councils  are  very  numerous  :  they  have 
their  council  of  fate,  council  of  the finances,  council  of  difpatches , 
council  of  direSlions,  grand  council,  council  of  the  regency ,  council  of 
confeience ,  See. 

Aulic  Council.  See  the  article  Aulic. 

Council,  in  church-hiftory  and  policy,  a  fynod,  or  affembly  of 
prelates,  and  doctors,  met  for  the  regulating  of  matters  relating 
to  the  dodtrine,  or  difeipline  of  the  church.  See  Synod. 

Provincial  Council,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of  a  province, 
under  the  metropolitan.  See  Province,  and  Convoca¬ 
tion. 

National  Council,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of  a  nation 
under  their  primate,  or  patriarch.  See  Primate. 

Oecumenical  ox  general  Council,  is  an  affembly  of  all  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  chriftendom.  See  Oecumenical. 

Indeed,  to  conffitute  a  general  council ,  it  is  not  required  that  all 
the  prelates  fhould  be  actually  prefent ;  it  is  fufficient  that  the 
council  be  regularly  appointed,  and  that  they  may  be  there,  or 
are  called  thereto. 

General  councils  are  frequently  called  by  ecclefiaftical  authors  ple¬ 
nary  councils. — The  Romanifts  reckon  eighteen  general  councils ; 
whereof  only  the  four  firft  are  admitted  by  the  reformed.  The 
number  is  made  out  thus  :  two  of  Nice,  four  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  one  of  Ephefus,  one  of  Chalcedon,  fiveof  the  Lateran,  two 
of  Lyons,  one  of  Vienne,  one  of  Florence,  and  the  laft  of 
Trent,  which  held  from  1545  to  1563.~-.The  council  of  Trent 
ordains  provincial  councils  to  be  held  every  three  years  ;  yet  the 
laft  held  in  France  is  that  of  Bourdeaux,  100  years  ago. 

There  have  been  various  collections  of  the  canons  or  decrees  of 
councils,  as  that  of  Dr.  Merlin  at  Paris  in  1524;  one  of  F. 
Crabbe,  a  Francifcan,  in  1536  ;  another  ofSuriusin  1567  ;  a- 
nother  at  Venice,  in  1585  ;  another  at  Rome,  in  1608  ;  one  of 
Binius,  canon  of  Cologne,  in  1606,  in  ten  volumes  :  another  at 
the  Louvre,  in  1664,  in  thirty-feven  volumes  :  another  of  F. 
Labbeand  F.  Coflart,  Jefuits,  in  1672,  in  feventeen  volumes 
more  ample  than  the  reft.  Laftly,  another  by  F.  Hardouin! 
See  Canon. 

Council  of  war,  is  an  affembly  of  the  principal  officers  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  general,  or  admiral,  to 
confider  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  concert  meafures  for 
their  cendudt,  with  regard  to  Tieges,  retreats,  engagements,  OV. 
See  War. 

The  fame  term  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  affembly  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  a  regiment,  or  fhip ;  met  to  try  foldiers  or  failors  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime. 

Comtnon  Council,  is  a  court  or  affembly,  wherein  are  made  all 
by-laws  which  bind  the  citizens  of  London. 

It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes;  an  upper,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  a  lower,  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  common- council  men,  chofeby  the  feveral  wards,  as  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  body  of  the  citizens. 

COUNSELLORS  of  honour.  See  the  article  Honour 

COUNT,  Countee,  Comes,  a  nobleman  who  pofllffes  a 
domain  erected  into  a  county.  See  County,  and  Vicount. 
Englifh  counts  we  diftinguilh  by  the  title  of  earls-,  foreign  ones 
ft  ill  retain  their  proper  name.  See  Earl. 

The  dignity  of  a  count,  is  a  medium  between  that  of  a  duke 
and  a  baron.  See  Nobility. 

According  to  the  modern  ufe,  moft  plenipotentiaries  and  em- 
baffadors  aflume  the  title  of  counts ;  though  they  have  no  coun¬ 
ty  ;  as  the  count  d’Avaux,  & c. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fecretaries  of 
cities  under  Charlemaign  were  called  counts 5  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  character  of  a  duke  and  a  count  being  this,  that  the  latter 
had  but  one  town  under  him,  but  the  former  feveral.  See 
Duke. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  hisarms  a  coronet,  adorned  with 
three  precious  Hones,  and  furmounted  with  three  large  pearls, 

whereof 
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whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and  extremities  or  the  coronet, 
advance  above  the  reft. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the  emperor  s  re  - 
tinue,  and  had  their  name  comites,  a  comitando ,  or  d  commeando* 
Hence,  thofe  who  were  always  in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor  s 
fide,  were  called  counts  palatine,  or  comites  a  latere.  See  1  ala- 
tin  E.  In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites ,  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  accompanied  the 
proconfuls  and  proprietors  into  the  provinces,  there  to  verve 
the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  tribunes,  praefedti,  fcribes,  or. 
Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of  the  palace.  I  he 
origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts ,  feems  owing  to  Auguftus, 
who  took  feveral  fenators  to  be  his  comites ,  as  Dion  obl'erves, 
i.  e.  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  affift 
him  in  hearing  of  caufes;  which  were  here  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to  have  abo- 
lifhed  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators  being  found  in 
the  armies ;  and  none  of  his  fucceffors  re-eftablifhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor,  were  really  counts ,  comites, 
i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince ;  and  they  fometimes  took  the 
title  thereof,  but  always  with  the  addition  of  the  emperor’s 
name  whom  they  accompanied :  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark 
of  their  office,  than  a  title  of  dignity. 

Conftantine  was  the  firft  who  converted  it  into  a  dignity  ;  and 
under  him  it  was,  that  the  name  was  firft  given  abfolutely. 
The  name  once  eftablifhed,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently 
conferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moft  kinds  of  officers;  a 
long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du  Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts  into  three 
clalfes ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illujlres ,  the  fecond  that  of  cla- 
riffimi ,  and  afterwards  fpeftabiles  ;  the  third  were  called  perfec- 
tiffimi.  See  Perfectissimate,  b’r. 

Of  the  two  firft  daffies  was  the  fenate  compofed  ;  thofe  of  the 
third  had  no  place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of 
the  privileges  of  fenators.  See  Senator. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at  fea ;  fome  in 
a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in  a  legal  capacity}  as, 
comes  aerarii,  comes  facrarum  largitionum,  comes  facri  confi- 
fforii,  comes  curiae,  comes  capellae,  comes  archiatrorum,  comes 
cominerciorum,  comes  veftiarius,  comes  horreorum,  comes  op- 
ioniorum  or  annonae,  comes  domefticorum,  comes  equorum 
regiorum,  or  comes  flabuli }  comes  domorum,  comes  excubito- 
rum,  comes  notariorum,  comes  legum,  or  profeffior  in  jure, 
comes  limitum,  or  marcarum  ;  comes  oras  maritimas  ;  comes 
portus  Romas  ;  comes  patrimonii,  &c. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  &c.  paffing  into  Gaul  and  Germany, 
did  not  abolifh  the  form  of  the  Roman  government }  and  as 
the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  were  called  counts ,  comites , 
and  dukes ,  duces ,  they  continued  to  be  called  fo.  See  Duke. 
Thefe  governors  commanded  in  time  of  war }  and  in  time  of 
peace  adminiftered  juftice.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemaign, 
counts  were  the  ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities,  all 
under  one. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and  counts  who 
prefided  over  provinces;  the  firft  being  conftituted  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  cities  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  latter.  The  counts 
of  provinces  were  in  nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themfelves 
were  only  governors  of  provinces. 

Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond  race  of  French  kings,  they  got 
their  dignity  rendered  hereditary ;  and  even  ufurped  the  fo- 
vereignty  when  Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown ;  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments  ;  and 
hence  it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets 
in  their  arms :  they  affiumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diftridts,  or  counties.  But,  by  de¬ 
grees,  moft  of  the  counties  became  reunited  to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different  from  what  it 
was  anciently  ;  being  now  no  more  than  a  title,  which  a  king 
grants  upon  erecting  a  territory  into  a  county,  with  a  referve 
of  jurifdidtion  and  fovereignty  to  himfelf. 

At  firft  there  was  no  claufein  the  patent  oferedlion,  intimating 
the  reverfion  of  the  county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male; 
but  Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  ordained 
that  duchies  and  counties, indefault  ofheirsmale,  fhould  return 
to  the  crown. 


I  he  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  marquiffes,  has  beer 
formerly  much  controverted  ;  the  reafon  was,  that  there  an 
counts  who  are  peers  of  France,  but  no  marquiffes  :  but  th< 
point  is  now  given  up,  and  marquiffes  take  place  ;  though  an¬ 
ciently,  when  counts  were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  oi 
a  level  even  with  dukes.  See  Peer,  and  Marquis. 
William  the  conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden,  gave  th< 
dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles ;  annexing  it  to  this  or  tha 
county,  or  province,  and  allotting  for  their  maintenance; 
certain  piopoi  tion  ot  money,  arifing  from  the  prince’s  profits  ir 
the  pleadings  and  forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  Tothispur- 
pofe  he  quotes  an  ancient  record,  thus ;  Hen.  II.  rex  angliec  hi. 
veibis  com  item  creavit ;  feiatis  nos  feciffe  Hugonem  Bigot  comi- 
tem  de  Norf.  ffc.  dc  tertio  denar io  de  Norwich  &  Norfolk  ftem 
altcpuis  comes  Angliae,  &c.  See  Earl. 

7'he  Germans  call  a  count,  graf,  or  gruff-,  which,  according  tc 
a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifies^fr,  .  and  is  derived  from 
gravm,  or  grofpo,  of  I  write.-They  have  feveral  kind; 
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of  thefe  counts ,  or  gr off's  ;  as  landgraves ,  marchgraves  burn, 
graves,  and  pa l/graves,  or  counts  palatine.  '6 

Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  are  of  the  number  of 
princes,  and  have  the  inveftiture  of  a  palatinate;  the  others 
have  only  the  title  of  count  palatine,  without  the  inveftiture  of 
any  palatinate.  See  Palatinate. 

Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profeffing  the  imperial  Jaws  for 
twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the  dignity  ofa  count  palatine 
andthereareinftancesof  profeffiorsof  law,  who  have  afiumed  the 
title  accordingly:  but  there  are  others  who  call  the  right  indoubt. 

Count,  in  law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in  areal  adtion; 
as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one :  the  libellus  of  the  civi- 
lians  anfvver  to  both.  See  Libel. 

Yet,  count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded ;  and  ufed 
for  each  other :  as, count  in  debt ,  count  in  appeal,  be.  See  Decla¬ 
ration. 

Count-wheel,  in  clock-work,  awheel  which  moves  round  in 
twelve  hours ;  called  alfo  the  locking-wheel.  See  Wheel,  and 
Clock. 

C  O  U  N  T  E  R,  of  the  Latin  prepofition  contra,  againft,  is  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  divers  words  in  our  language;  and  generally 
implies  the  relation  of  oppofition. — As, 

COUNTER-ALLEYS  in  gardening.  See  Alley. 

COUNTER -APPROACH  ES,  in  fortification,  lines  or 
trenches  made  by  the  befieged,  when  they  come  out  to  attack 
the  lines  of  the  befiegers  in  form.  See  Approaches. 

Line  off  Counter-approach,  a  trench  which  the  befieged 
make  from  their  covered-way  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  at¬ 
tacks,  in  order  to  fcower  or  enfilade  the  enemy’s  works. 

It  fhould  commence  in  the  angle  of  the  place  of  arms  of  the 
half  moon  that  is  not  attacked,  and  of  the  baftion  that  is  at¬ 
tacked  ;  about  50  or  60  fathoms  from  the  attacks;  and  conti¬ 
nued  as  far  as  {hall  be  found  neceffary  in  order  to  fee  the  enemy 
in  his  trenches  and  parallels.  This  line  muft  be  perfe&ly  enfi¬ 
laded  from  the  covered  way  and  the  half-moon,  that  if  the 
enemy  get  poffeffion  of  it,  it  may  be  of  no  fervice  to  him.  In 
this  line  the  governor  muft  frequently  in  the  night-time  fend 
fmall  parties  ofhorfe,  or  foot,  to  drive  the  workmen  from  their 
pofts  ;  and  if  poffible  carry  off  the  engineers,  who  have  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  works.  Savin.  Neuv.  Ecol.  Milit.  p.  280. 

COUNTER-B  ARR  Y,  or  Contre-barre',  is  ufed  by  the 
French  heralds,  for  what  we  more  ordinarily  call  bendy  finifter 
per  bend  countercharged.  See  Barry. 

COUNTER-BATTERY,  a  battery rai fed  to  play  on  an- 
other,  in  order  to  difmount  the  guns.  See  Battery. 

COUNTE  R-BE  NDY,or  Contre-Bande/,  in  heraldry, 
is  ufed  by  the  French  to  exprefs  what  we  ordinarily  call  bendy 
affix  per  bend  finifter  countercharged.  See  Bendy. 

COUNTER-BOND,  is  a  bond  given  to  fave  a  perfon  harm- 
lefs,  who  has  given  his  bond  for  another. — This  is  alfo  called 
counter- fecurity. 

COUNTER-B  REAS  T-WO  R  K,  in  fortification,  a fauffe - 
braye.  See  Fa  usse-Br aye. 

COUNTER-CHANGE,  in  commerce,  &c.  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  between  two  parties.  See  Exchange. 

COUNTER-CHANGED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  there  is  a 
mutual  changing  of  the  colours  of  the  field  and  charge  in  an 
efcutcheon,  by  means  of  one  or  more  lines  of  partition. 

Thus,  in  the  coat  of  the  famous  Chaucer:  he  beareth,  party 
per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  countercharged  ;  that  is,  that 
part  of  the  bend,  which  is  in  that  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  which 
is  argent,  is  gules  ;  and  that  part  of  which  is  on  the  other,  is 
argent.  V.  Tab.  Heraldry,^.  50. 

C  O  U  N  T  E  R-C  H  A  R  G  E,  is  a  reciprocal  charge,  or  recrimi¬ 
nation,  brought  againft  an  accufer.  See  Recrimination. 

COUNTER-CHARM,  a  charm  or  fpell,  contrived  to  hinder 
the  effetft  of  another.  See  Charm,  Spell,  Ligature,  &V. 

COUNTER-CHE VRO NED,  denotes  a  fhield  chevrony, 
or  parted  by  fome  line  of  partition. 

COUN  TER- COLOURED.  See  the  article  Contre- 
Band. 

COUNTER-COMPONED,  or  Contre-Compone', 
or  Counter-Compony,  iswhen  a  bordure  is  compounded  of 
two  ranks  of  panes  ;  as  reprefented  in  Tab.  Heraldr y,fig.  51. — 
When  it  confifts  but  of  one  rank,  it  is  called  compared ;  and 
when  of  more  than  two,  cheeky.  See  Checky,  £9Y. 

COUNTE  R-D  E  E  D,  a  fecret  writing,  or aprivate  a<3:,  either 
before  a  notary,  or  under  a  privy  feal ;  which  deftroys,  changes, 
annuls,  or  alters  fome  more  folemn  and  public  a£f. 

Counter- Deeds,  are  rather  tolerated  than  permitted:  in  many 
cafes  they  are  actually  prohibited  ;  as  being  ufually  no  better 
than  frauds. — The  cuftom  of  Paris  annuls  all  counter-deeds , 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  a  marriage. 

COUNTER-DRA  WING,  in  painting,  &c.  the  copy¬ 
ing  a  defign  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter;  whereon  the  ftrokes 
appearing  through,  are  followed  and  traced  with  a  pencil,with 
or  without  colour.  See  Designing. 

Sometimes  they  counter-draw  on  glafs,  and  with  frames  or 
nets  divided  into  fquares,  with  lilk  or  with  thread  :  and  alfo 
by  means  of  inftruments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  os  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram.  See  Parallelogram,  Reduction,  OSc. 

COUNTER- 
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H R  M  I  N  E.  See  the  article  Ermine. 

COUNTERFEIT  Architecture.  See  the  article  Arc  hi- 

T  E  C  T  U  R  E 

^  theartic]e  CoNTRAFISSURE. 

CO  U  NTE  R-FOIL,  or  Counter-Stock,  is  that  part  of 
a  tally  ltruck  in  the  exchequer,  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of 

^ihTTCxTU^VSeeTALLY>  andExCHEouER. 

COUNTERFORTS,  Buttreffies ,  or  Spurs,  are  pillars  of 
mafonry,  ferving  to  prop  or  fuftain  walls  or  terraffies,  fubiecl 
to  buldge,  or  be  thrown  down.  See  Buttress. 

Thefe  works  are  ufually  turned  archwife,  and  placed  at  a  di- 
itance  from  each  other.  See  Butment. 

When  anything  is  built  on  thedefcentofa  mountain,  it  mull 
be  ftrengthened  with  counterforts  well  bound  to  the  wall,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  about  twelve  yards  from  each  other 

C  O  U  N  T  E  R-F  U  G  U  E,  in  mufic,  is  when  fugues  proceed 
contrary  to  one  another.  See  Fugue. 

CO  U  N  TE  R-G  AGE,  in  carpentry,  a  method  ufed  to  mea. 
lure  the  joints,  by  transferring,  v.  gr.  the  breadth  of  a  mortife 
to  the  place  in  the  timber  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order 
to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

D,  in  fortification.  See  Envelope. 

COU  NT  E  R-H  ARMONICAL.  See  the  article  Con¬ 
tra-Harmonic  al. 

COUNTE  R-I NDICATION.  See  the  article  Con¬ 
tra-Indication. 

COUNTER-LIGHT,  a  window  or  light  oppofite  to  any 
thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a  difadvantage. — A  fingle  counter  - 
light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  all  the  beauty  of  a  fine  paintin'5". 

COUNTE  R-M  A  N  D,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  revocation  of  an 
order  ;  or  an  excufe  for  fetfing  afide,  or  deferring  a  thino-  or¬ 
dered  to  be  done.  See  Con  tram  andatio. 
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By  the  French  law,  a  countermand  differs  from  an  effoin,  i°.  In 
that  in  the  countermand ,  the  confignment  is  propofed  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  a  day  certain,  which  is  not  in  the  effoin.  2°.  In  the 
effoin,  the  caufe  of  deferring  the  confignment  is  expreffed  and 
affirmed  to  be  true,  but  in  a  countermand  that  affirmation  is  not 
required.  See  Essoin. 

Countermand,  in  the  Englifh  law,  is  where  a  thing  for¬ 
merly  executed  is  afterward,  by  fome  adt  or  ceremony,  made 
voi’d  by  the  party  thatfirft  did  it. 

As,  if  a  man  make  his  laft  will,  and  devife  his  land  to  T.  S. 
and  afterwards  enfeoffs  another  of  the  fame  land  ;  this  feoffment 
is  a  countermand  of  the  will,  and  the  will  void  as  to  the  difpo- 
fitiori  of  the  land. 

COUNTER-MANDATE.  See  the  article  Con  tra- 
mandatum.  - 

COUNTE  R-M  ARCH,  in  war,  a  change  of  the  face,  or 
wings  of  a  battalion ;  whereby  the  men  who  were  in  the  front, 
come  to  be  in  the  rear. 

This  is  an  expedient  they  have  recourfe  to  when  the  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  their  fear  ;  or  when  they  change  their  march  for  a  di¬ 
rection  oppofite  to  that  wherein  they  had  begun. 

Th e  counter-march  is  either  made  by  files,  or  ranks:  by  files, 
when  tHe  men  in  the  front  of  the  battalion  go  into  the  rear  ; 
by  ranks,  when  the  wings  or  flanks  of  the  battalion  change 
ground  with  one  dnothef. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  at  fea,  for  the  like  change  or  motion  of 
a  fquadron  of  fhips. 

COUNTE  R-M  A  R  K,  a  fecond  or  third  mark,  put  on  any 
thing  marked  before.  See  Mark. 

The  word  is  applied  in  commerce,  to  the  fevaral  marks  put  on 
a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to  feveral  merchants;  that  itmay  not 
be  opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  them  all,  or  their  agents. 

In  goldfmiths  works,  &c.  the  counter-mark  is  the  mark  or 
punchion  of  the  hall,  or  Company,  to  Ihew  the  metal  is  ftan 
dard,  added  to  that  of  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

Counter-mark  of  a  horfe ,  is  an  artificial  cavity,  which  the 
jockeys  make  in  the  teeth  of  horfes  that  have  out-grown  the 
natural  mark  ;  to  difguife  their  age,  and  make  them  appear  as 
if  they  were  not  above  eight  years  old.  See  Mark. 
Counter-mark  of  a  medal ,  is  a  mark  added  to  a  medal,  a  long 
time  after  its  being  ffruck.  See  Medal. 

Counter-marks  appear  to  be  faults  or  flaws  in  medals,  disfiguring 
the  ground,  fometimes  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  and  fometimes 
on  thereverfe;  particularly  in  the  large  and  middle-fized  brafs  : 
yet  are  they  efteemed  as  beauties  among  the  curious,  who  fet 
a  particular  value  on  fuCh  medals,  in  regard  they  know  the 
feveral  changes  in  value  they  have  undergone  ;  which  are  ex¬ 
preffed  by  thofe  counter -marks. 

Antiquaries,  however,  are  not  well  agreed  about  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  characters  theyfind  on  them.  On  fome,  N.PROB. 
on  others,  N.CAPR.  on  others,  CASR.  RM.  NT.  AVG. 
SC.  Some  have  for  their  counter-mark ,  an  emperor’s  head  ; 
fome  feveral  ;  fome  a  cornucopia. 

Care  mull  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  monograms  with  the 
counter-marks  :  the  method  of  diftinguflhing  them  is  eafy.  The 

4  counter-marks  being  ffruck  after  the  medal,  are  dented  or  funk 
in  ;  whereas  the  monograms  being  ffruck  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  medals,  have  rather  a  little  relievo.  Sec  Mono¬ 
gram. 

COUNTER-MINE,  in  war,  afubterraneous  vault,  funning 
the  whole  length  of  a  wall,  three  foot  broad,  and  fix  deep,  with' 
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feveral  holes  and  apertures  therein  ;  contrived  to  prevent  the 
eff’edt  of  mines,  in  cafe  the  enemy  Ihould  make  any  to  blow  up 
the  wall.  See  Mine. 

This  kind  of  counter-ihine  is  now  little  in  ufe-  The  modern 
counter-mine  is  a  well  or  pit,  and  a  gallery,  funk  on  purpofe  till 
it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine,  and  prevent  its  effeCt:  it  being 
firff  pretty  well  known  whereabouts  it  is. 

CO  U  NTE  R-M  UR  E,  Counter- Wall,  a  little  wall  Built 
clofe  to  another,  to  fortify  and  fecure  it,  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  damage  from  the  buildings  contiguous  to  it.  See  Wall. 
By  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  if  a  liable  be  ereCted  againft  a  parti¬ 
tion-wall,  there  muff  be  a  cotinter-kvall  added,  eight  inches 
thick.  M.  Bullet  obferves,  that  the  cUtlnter-wall  ought  never 
to  be  bound,  or  connected  with  the  proper  wall. 
Counter-mure,  in  fortification.  See  Contra-Mur£, 
COUNTER-PALED,  Contre-Pale',  is  when  the 
efcutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per  feffe,  the 
two  colours  being  counter-changed  :  fo  that  the  upper  are  of 
one  colour,  of  metal,  and  the  lower  of  another. 
COUNTER-PART,  a  part  of  fomethingoppofite  to  another 
part.  See  Part. 

Thus,  in  mufic,  the  bafs  and  treble  are  two  counter-parts ,  or 
oppofite  parts. 

Counter-Part,  in  law,  is  the  duplicate^  or  copy  of  any  in¬ 
denture,  or  deed.  See  Duplicate. 
COUNTER-PASSANT,  is  when  two  lions  are  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  one  appears  to  be  palling  or  walking  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other.  See  Passant. 
COUNTER-PLEA,  in  law,  a  replication  to  a  plea  or 
prayer.  See  Plea. 

When  a  tenant  by  courtefy,  in  dower,  of  other  real  action, 
prays  the  view  or  aid  of  the  king,  or  him  in  the  reverfion, 
for  his  better  defence  ;  or  if  a  ftranger  to  the  adlion  begun,  de¬ 
fire  to  be  admitted,  to  fay  what  he  can  for  the  fafeguard  of  his 
eftate  :  that  which  the  demandant  alledges  againft  this  requeft, 
why  it  fhould  not  be  admitted,  is  called  a  counter-plea. 

COUN  F  ER-P LOT,  a  plot,  of  intrigue  contrived  to  thwart 
and  overthrow  another.  See  Plot,  and  Intrigue. 
COUNTER-POINT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing 
harmony,  or  ol  difpofing  and  concerting  feveral  parts  fo  toge¬ 
ther,  as  that  they  make  an  agreeable  whole.  See  Composi¬ 
tion,  and  Harmony. 

Counter-point  is  divided  into  fimple,  and  figurative  ;  agreeably 
to  the  divifionof  harmony,  into  the  harmony  of  concords,  and 
that  of  difeords.  See  Concord. 

Counter -point  took  its  name  hence:  when  mufic  in  parts  was 
firff  introduced,  their  harmony  being  fo  fimple  they  ufed  no 
notes  of  different  time,  and  marked  their  confonar.ces  by  points 
fet  agatnfi  each  other.  Hence,  in  regard  of  the  equality  of  the 
notes  of  time,  the  parts  were  made  to  concord  in  every  note. 

This  afterwards  became  denominated  fmple  and  plain  counter — 
point-,  to  diffinguilh  it  from  another  kind,  wherein  notes  of 
different  value  were  ufed,  and  dilcords  brought  in  betwixt  the 
parts  ;  which  they  call  figurative  counter -point. 

Simple  counter-point ,  or  the  harmony  of  concords,  corififts  of 
the  imperfect,  as  well  as  the  perfect  concords,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  denominated  perfect,  or  imperfect ,  according  as  the 
coricords  are,  whereof  it  is  compofed ;  thus,  the  harmony 
arifing  froffii  a  conjunction  of  any  note  with  its  fifth  and  o&ave 
is  perfect  ;  but  with  its  third  and  fixth  ;  imperfect. 

Now,  to  difpofe  the  concords  or  the  natural  notes  and  their 
o&aves  in  any  key  in  fimple  counter-point ,  obferve,  with  regard 
to  the  diftinCtion  into  perfect  and  irriperfeCt  harmony,  this  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  viz.  to  the  key  f  to  the  fourth/,  and  to  the  fifth 
f  a  perfect  harmony  muff  be  joined  ;  to  the  fecond/,  the  third 
f  and  feventh/,  an  imperfeCt  harmony  is  indifpenfible;  to  the 
fixth /  either  an  imperfeCt  or  perfeCt  harmony. 

In  the  compofition  of  two  parts,  obferve,  that  though  a  third 
appears  only  in  the  treble  on  the  key/,  the  fourth /,  and  the 
fifth/ ;  yet  the  perfeCt  harmony  of  the  fifth,  is  always  fuppofed^ 
and  muft.be  fupplied  in  the  accompanyments  of  the  thorow 
bafs  to  thefe  fundamental  notes. 

More  particularly,  in  the  compofition  of  two  parts,  the  rules 
are,  that  the  key  f  may  either  have  its  oCtaVc,’  its  third,  or  its 
fifth  ;  the  fourth  f,  and  fifth  /may  have  either  their  refpeCtive 
thirds  or  fifths  ;  and  the  firff  may  have  its  fixth;  as,  to  favour 
a  contrary  motion,  the  laft  may  have  its  oCtave.  * 

The  fixth  /may  have  either  its  third,  its  fifth,  or  its  fixth  —The 
fecond  f  third/,  and  feventh/,  may  have  either  their  refpe£fcivfc 
thirds  or  fixths ;  and  the  laft,  on  many  occafions,  its  falfe  fifth 
Which  rules  hold  the  fame  both  in  flat  and  (harp  keys  For  the 
rules  oi \  counter -point,  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  concords  • 
it  mud  be  obferved,  T  hat  as  much  as  can  be  in  parts,  may  pro* 
ceed  by  a  contrary  motion,;,  .the  bafs  may  afeend  when  the 
treble.defcends,  and  me,  verfa.  The  partsniovingeither  upwards 
or  downwards  the  lame  way;  twooSaves  or  two  fifths  never  to 
follow  one  another  immediately.  Two  fixths  /.  never  to  fucceed 
each  other  i mined  tately  Whenever  the  otftave  or  fifth  is  to  be 
madeufeof,  the  parts  mull  proceed  byacontrary.motion,  except 
the  treble  move  into  fuch  oefave  or  fifth  gradually.  If  i„  afharp 
key  the  bafs  defeend  gradually  from  the  fifth  /to  the  fourth  / 
thela  ,  in  that  cafe,  mud  never  have  its  proper  harmony  ap- 
plied  to  ,  but  the  notes  that  were  harmony  in  the  preceding 
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fifth  /  mud  be  continued  on  the  fourth/.  Thirds  and  fifths 
may"  follow  one  another  as  often  as  one  has  a  mind. 

Fieut  ■ative  counter-point  is  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  one,  difcor  s  a  e 
introduced  occafionally  ;  ferving  only  as  tranfitions  from  con¬ 
cord  to  concord  :  in  the  other,  the  difeord  bears  a  chief  part 

in  the  harmony.  See  Figurative,  and  Discord. 

For  the  firjl,  nothing  but  concords  are  ever  to  be  ulecl  °n  e 
accented  parts  of  the  meafure  :  in  the  unaccented  parts,  1 
cords  may  pafs  tranfiently,  without  any  offence  to  t  e  ear- 
This  the  French  call  fuppofition  ;  becaufe  the  tranfient  dilcord 
always  fuppofes  a  concord  immediately  following  it:  winch  is 
of  infinite  fervice  in  mufic.  See  Supposition. 

For  the  fecond ,  wherein  the  difeords  are  ufed  as  a  fond  and 
fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony  ;  the  difeords  that  have  place 
are  the  fifth  when  joined  with  the  fixth,  to  which  it  ffands  in 
’the  relation  of  a  difeord :  the  fourth  when  joined  with  a  fifth; 
the  ninth,  which  is  in  effedf  the  fecond  ;  the  feventh ;  and 
the  fecond  and  foutth. 

Thefe  difeords  are  introduced  into  the  harmony  with  due 
preparation;  and  are  to  be  fucceeded  by  concoids:  which  is 
commonly  called  the  refolution  of  a  difeord. 

The  difeord  is  prepared  by  firft  fubfifting  in,  the  harmony  in 
quality  of  a  concord  ;  i.  e.  the  fame  note  which  becomes  the 
difeord  is  firft  a  concord  to  the  bafs  note  immediately  prece¬ 
ding  that  to  which  it  is  a  difeord.  The  difeord  L  refolved  by 
being  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  concord  defeending  from  it 
by  the  diftance  only  of  fecond  g ,  or  fecond  /. 

As  the  difeord  makes  a  fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony,  fo  it 
muft  always  poffefs  an  accented  part  of  the  meafure.  Now  to 
introduce  the  difeords  into  harmony  ;  it  muft  be  confidered 
what  concords  may  ferve  for  their  preparation  and  refolution  : 
the  fifth,  then,  may  be  prepared,  either  by  being  an  o&ave, 
fixth,  or  third.  It  may  be  refolved  either  into  the  fixth  or 
third.  The  fourth  may  be  prepared  in  all  the  concords,  and 
may  be  refolved  into  the  fixth,  third,  or  otftave.  The  ninth 
may  be  prepared  in  all  the  concords  except  the  o&ave  ;  and 
may  be  refolved  into  the  fixth,  third,  or  o&ave.  The  fe¬ 
venth  may  be  prepared  in  all  the  concords  ;  and  refolved  into 
the  third,  fixth,  or  fifth.  The  fecond  and  fourth  are  ufed  very 
differently  from  the  reft  ;  being  prepared  and  refolved  into  the 
bafs.  See  Harmony,  Concord,  Discord,  Key,  Clef, 
Modulation,  &c. 

COUNTER-POINTED,  by  the  French  called  contre -poin¬ 
ters  when  two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the  points ; 
the  one  rifing,  as  ufual  from  the  bafe  ;  and  the  other  inverted, 
falling  from  the  chief:  fo  that  they  are  counter ,  or  oppofite  to 
one  another  in  the  points. 

They  may  alfo  be  counter-pointed  the  other  way  ;  that  is,  when 
they  are  founded  on  the  fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  meet 
that  way  ;  called  counter-pointed  in  fejfe. 

COUNTER-POISE,  any  thing  ferving  to  weigh  againft 
another  ;  particularly  a  piece  of  metal,  ordinarily  brafs  or  iron, ' 
making  a  part  of  the fiatera  romance >  or  fteelyard.  See  Steel¬ 
yard. 

It  is  contrived  to  Hide  along  the  beam  ;  and  from  the  divifion 
in  which  it  keeps  the  balance  in  equilibrio,  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  determined.  See  Balance. 

It  is  alfo  by  fome  called  thepear,  on  account  of  its  figure  ;  and 
mafs ,  by  reafon  of  its  weight. — Rope-dancers  ufe  a  pole  by 
way  of  counter -poife ,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  equilibrio. 

CO  U  NT  ER-POISON,  an  antidote,  or  remedy,  which  pre¬ 
vents  theeftedlof  a  poifon.  See  Antidote,  and  Poison.  , 
Of  this  kind  are  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  orvietan,  &c.  See 
Mithridate,  Theriaca,  &c. 

Counter-poifons  are  either  general,  or  fpecifc:  to  the  general  kind 
belong  angelica,  rice,  carduus  benediclus,  the  vince-toxicum, 
dittany,  fcorzonera,  citrons,  bezoar,  hartlhorn,  &c. 

For  fpecifics,  citron-bark  is  the  counter-poifon  to  nux  vomi¬ 
ca  ;  Venice-treacle  to  the  bite  of  a  viper;  oil  of  fcorpion,  to 
the  bite  of  fcorpions;  oil  of  pine-apples,  to  orpiment;  gen¬ 
tian,  to  the  cicuta,  &c. 

Vander  Linden,  in  his  treatife  de  venenis,  fays,  that  in  every 
putrid  indifpofition,  whether  arifing  from  the  bite  of  veno¬ 
mous  beafts,  or  from  an  alcali  formed  by  putrefa&ion,  vinegar 
drank  is  fovereign,  either  fimple  or  diftilled  ;  either  with  ho¬ 
ney  in  form  of  oxymel,  or  with  fea-onion. 

COUNTER-POTENT,  or  potent  counter-potent ,  by  the 
French  heralds  called  contre-potence ,  is  reckoned  a  fur,  as  well 
as  vair  and  ermine  ;  but  compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent 
the  tops  of  crutches,  called  in  French  potences,  and  in  old  Eng- 
Wttxpotents.  See  Fur,  and  Potent. 

COUNT  ER-PROO  I,  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  frefh  printed  ;  which,  by  being  paffed 
through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  former,  but  invert¬ 
ed.  See  Printing.  * 

fo  counter  -prove ,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red 
chalk,  through  the  prefs,  after  having  moiftened  with  a  fponge, 
Loth  that,  and  the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be 
tak&n. 


COUNTER- QUARTER  ED,  by  the  French  call 
tre-efcartelc ,  denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quarte 
have  each  quarter  divided  again  into  two  •  fo  that  th 
eight  quarters,  or  divifions.  See  Quartfr 
COUNTER-ROLL,  a  copy  of  t&  rolls  ^ting  t0  a 
lnqueits,  c 3c.  See  Roll.  ° 
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COUNTER-ROUND,  a  body  of  officers  i  /0Jnc,  m  vuv 
and  infpedt  the  rounds.  See  Rounds.  ° 

COUNTER-SALIENT,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne 
in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  pofture  of  leaping  from  each  other  d-I 
re£lly  the  contrary  way.  See  Salient. 

COUNTE  R-S  CARP,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  Hope 
or  acclivity  of  the  ditch,  looking  towards  the  campaign. —See 
Tab.  Fortification,  fig.  21.  lit.  c  c.  fee  alfo  Scarp. 
Counter -Scarp  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  covert-way,  and  the  glacis 
Counter- Scarps  are  fometimes  made  of  ftone,  and  without  any 
Hope.  ^ 

To  be  lodged  on  the  counter-fcarp ,  is  to  be  lodged  on  the  covert¬ 
way,  or  the  glacis.  See  Covert-Way. 

Angle  of  the  Counter-scarp.  See  Angle. 
COUNTER-SIGNING,  the  figning  an  order,  or  patent 
of  a  fuperior,  in  quality  of  fecretary ;  to  render  the  thing  more 
authentic.  See  Signature. 

Charters, U? c.  are  figned  by  the  king,  and  counter -figned  by  a  fe¬ 
cretary  of  ftate,  or  lord-chancellor. 

COUNTE  R-S  W  A  L  L  O  W-T  AIL,  an  outwork,  in 
form  of  a  fingle  tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge,  or  next  the  place, 
than  at  the  head,  or  next  the  campaign.  See  Swallow- 
Tail. 

COUNTE  R-T  ALLY,  one  of  the  two  tallies  whereon  any 

thing  is  fcored.  See  Tally. 

COUNTE  R-T  E  N  O  R,  is  one  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of 
mufic  ;  fo  called,  as  being  oppofite  to  the  tenor.  SeeTENOR. 
COUNTE  R-T  R  E  N  C  H,  in  fortification,  a  trench  made 
againft  the  befiegers,  and  which,  of  confequence,  has  its  para¬ 
pet  turned  towards  them.  See  Trench,  and  Counter- 
Approach. 

There  are  ufually  a  great  many  communications  between  this 
and  the  place,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  any  ufe  of 
it,  in  cafe  they  render  themfelves  mafters  thereof, 
COUNTE  R-T  RIPPING,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne 
in  a  coat  of  arms  tripping,  i.  e.  in  a  walking  pofture,  and  the 
head  of  the  one  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  See  Tripping. 
COUNTE  R- V  ALLATIO  N,  a  counter- line,  or  ditch, 
made  around  a  place  befieged  ;  to  prevent  the  fallies  and  excur- 
fions  of  the  garrifon,  when  it  is  ftrong. — Along  its  edge,  on 
the  fide  of  the  place,  runs  a  parapet ;  and  it  is  flanked^ from 
fpace  to  fpace.  See  Contra  vallation. 

COUNTE  R-VEN  T IO  N.  See  the  article  Con tra- 

COUNTE  R-W  ORKING,  in  the  military  art,  the  raifino- 
of  works,  in  order  to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy.  See  Work* 

COUNTING,  or  Compting-House.  See  Compting- 

House. 

COUNTRY  wakes.  See  the  article  Wakes. 

C  O  U  N  TY,  originally  fignifies  the  territory  of  a  county  or  earl. 
See  Count.  '  . * 

But  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with Jhire  ;  the  one  word 
coming  from  the  French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon.  See 
Shire. 

In  this  view,  a  county  is  a  circuit,  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into 
52  of  which,  the  whole  land,  England  and  Wales,  is  divided, 
for  the  better  government  thereof,  and  more  eafy  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  therein. 

Thefe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  rapes,  lathes,  wapentakes 
hundreds ;  and  thefe  again  into  tithings.  See  Rape  Wa¬ 
pentake,  Hundred,  &V. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties ,  except¬ 
ing  Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and  Durham,  every  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  term,  officers  are  appointed,  under  the  denomination 
of fheriffs.  See  Sheriff. 

This  officer  has  a  double  function  :  firft,  minijlerial ,  to  execute 
all  proceffes  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law  dire&ed  to  him  : 
and  fecondly,  judicial ;  whereby  he  has  authority  to  hold  two 
courts,  the  one  called  t\\s  Jher  iff ’s -turn ,  the  other  the  county- 
court.  See  Turn,  and  County-Court.  j 

Other  officers  of  the  feveral  counties ,  are,  a  lord-lieutenant  who 
has  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the  county  ;  cujlodes  rotulo- 
rum,  jufices  of  peace,  bailiff's ,  high  confable ,  [and  coroner.  See 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Militia,  Custos  rotulorum.  Ju¬ 
stice  of  thepeacefiigh  Constable, Bailiff,  CoroVer, 

&c. 

Of  the  52  counties,  there  are  four  of  fpecial  note,  which  are 
therefore  termed  counties  palatine ,  as,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  Ely:  Pembroke  alfo,  and  Hexham,  were  anciently 
counties  palatine  ;  which  laft  belonged  to  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  was  ftripped  of  its  privilege  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  reduced  to  be  a  part  of  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  See  Palatine. 

The  chief  governors  of  thefe  counties  palatine ,  heretofore,  by 
a  fpecial  charter  from  the  king,  fent  out  all  writs  in  their  own 
names  ;  and  touching  juftice,  did  all  things  as  abfolutely  as  the 
king  himfelf  in  other  counties  ;  only  acknowledging  him  their 
fuperior  and  governor.  But  in  Henry  VIIPs  time,  the  faid 
power  was  much  abridged.  See  Palat  in  ate. 
County-Corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities,  or  an¬ 
cient  boroughs,  on  which  the  Englilh  monarchs  have  thought 
fit  to  beftow  extraordinary  privileges ;  annexing  to  them  a 
particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdidtion. 

The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  famous  city  of  London  ;  with  York, 

Can- 


o 


COU 


Canterbury,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Norwich  ;  the  town  of  Kingfton 
upon  Hull,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  Haverford  Weft  in  Wales 
&c.  See  City,  Borough.  be. 

County-Court,  is  a  court  of  juftice  held  in  each  county  by  the 
Iheriff  thereof,  or  his  deputy,  every  month.  See  Sheriff. 
This  county-court  had  anciently  the  cognizance  of  matters  o 
great  moment ;  but  was  much  abridged  by  magna  charta ,  anc 
more  I  Edward  IV.  but  has  ft  ill  the  determination  of  debts  anc 
trefpaffes  under  forty  fhillings. 

In  effect,  till  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  were  erected,  the  coun¬ 
ty-courts  were  the  chief  courts  of  the  kingdom.  See  Court 
Among  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  is  this,  viz.  Let  there  be  two 
county- courts  in  a  year,  and  let  there  be  prefent  a  bifhop  and  an 
alderman  or  earl ;  one  whereof  fhall  judge  according  to  the 
common  law,  the  other  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law. 
The  conjunction  of  thefe  two  powers  to  aflift  each  other  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Englifh  government  itfelf.  See  Bishop,  be. 
They  were  firft  feparated  by  William  the  conqueror,  who 
brought  all  the  ecclefiaftical  bufinefs  into  a  confiftory,  ereCtec 
for  that  purpofe  ;  (fee  Consistory  :)  and  the  law-bufinefs 
into  the  king’s-bench.  See  King’s-Bench. 

Ricr  County.  See  the  article  Rier. 

COUPED,  Coupe',  in  heraldry,  expreffes  a  head,  limb,  or 
other  thing  in  an  efcutcheon  which  is  borne  as  if  cut  clear 
and  even  off,  from  the  trunk  ;  in  oppofition  to  its  being  forci¬ 
bly  torn  off,  which  they  call  era  fed.  See  Erased. 

Thus,  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  which  all  baronets  carry,  is  a  dexter- 
hand  couped ,  or  cut  off  at  the  wrift. 

Couped,  coupee ,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fuch  croffes,  bars,  bends 
chevrons,  be.  as  do  not  touch  the  ftdes  of  the  efcutcheon,  but 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPEE  *,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is  a  little 
bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground ;  and  with  the  other  a 
motion  is  made  forwards. 

*  The  word,  in  the  original  French,  fignifiesa  cut. 
COUPLER,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chevron :  never 

borne  but  in  pairs,  except  a  chevron  be  between,  faith  Guillim  ; 
though  Bloom  gives  an  inftance  to  the  contrary.  See  Chevron. 
COUPLED  columns.  See  the  article  Column. 
COUPLET*,  a  divifion  of  an  hymn,  ode,  fong,  or  the  like, 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure  of  verfes  is  found 
in  each  part. 

♦The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Latin  copula. 

In  odes,  thefe  divifions  are  more  ordinarily  called  Jlrophes.  See 
Strophe. 

By  an  abufe,  couplet  isfometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  couple  of  verfes. 
CO  UR  ANT  *,  or  Currant,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
prefent  time:  thus,  the  year  1726  is  the  courant  year  ;  the  fif¬ 
teenth  courant ,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  now  running. 

*  The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  running.  See  Cur¬ 
rent. 

With  regard  tocommerce,  the  price  courant  of  any  merchandize, 
is  the  known,  and  ordinary  price  accuftomed  to  be  given  for  it. 
Courant  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe,  or  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  commerce  :  in  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  courant  or  cur¬ 
rent  coin,  be.  See  Current. 

Coura  NT  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufic  and  dancing;  being  ufed  to 
exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air,  and  the  dance. 

With  regard  to  the  firft,  courant  or  currant  is  a  piece  of  mufic 
in  triple  time :  the  air  of  the  courant  is  ordinarily  noted  in 
triples  of  minims;  the  parts  to  be  repeated  twice. 

It  begins  and  ends,  when  he  who  beats  the  meafure  falls  his 
hand;  in  contradiftindlion  from  the  faraband,  which  ordina¬ 
rily  ends  when  the  hand  is  raifed.  See  Saraband. 

With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant  is  the  moft  common  of  all 
the  dances  praclifed  in  England  :  it  confifts,  effentially,  of  a 
.time,  a  ftep,  a  balance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits 
of  other  motions. 

Formerly  they  leaped  their  fteps ;  in  which  point,  th 0  courant 
differed  from  the  low  dances  and  pavades.  There  are  fimple  cou- 
rants ,  and  figured  courants,  all  danced  by  two  perfons. 
COURIER,  or  Currier,  a  meffenger  fent  poft,  or  exprefs, 
to  carry  difpatches.  See  Post. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers  ;  we  meet  with  two  kinds,  viz. 
thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the  Greeks  hemerodrotni,  q.  d. 
couriers  of  a  day.  Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  mention 
fome  of  thefe,  who  would  run  20,  30,  36,  and,  in  the  circus, 
even  forty  leagues  per  day. And  riding  couriers,  curfores  cqui- 
tantes,  who  changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  couriers  do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus.  Herodotus  fays, 
they  were  very  ordinary  among  the  Perfians,and  that  there  was 
nothing  in.  the  world  more  fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  meffen- 
gers.  6  That  prince,  fays  Xenophon,  examined  how  far  a 

*  horfe  would  go  in  a  day  ;  and  built  ftables,  at  fuchdiftances 
‘  from  each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to  take 

*  care  of  them  ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon  always 

*  ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frefh  horfe,  and  forward 
c  it  to  the  next  ftage  :  and  this  quite  through  his  empire.' 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had 
any  regular  fixed  couriers,  till  the  time  of  Auguftus :  under 
that  prince  they  travelled  in  cars;  though  it  appears  from  So¬ 
crates,  they  afterwards  went  on  horfcback. 

Under  the  weftern  empire,  they  were  called  viator es ;  and  under 
that  of  Conftantinople,  curfores:  whence  the  modern  name. 
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COURSE,  in  navigation,  the  point  of  u  * 

zon,  on  which  a  ftiip  fteers.  See  Point  C,°^pa/s’  or  horifc 

When  a  veffel  begins  its  courfe  rhV,  /  ^  CoMPASS*. 

makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  meridfan  of  th^  ^  ,S  ^7™ 

it  is  here  fuppofed,  the  veffel  follows  exaftlv^he  7 

the  wmd  ;  it  makes  the  fame  aiHe  with  rL ^  d!!'eaion  of 

malrpo  _  to'e  with  the  meridian  which 


the  wind  makes.  See  Wind. 

each  point,  or  [an,e  ’  and  becaufe 

everymomentofthe^r/^fitniakesthpr  ^  re2ardedas  fbe  firft  ; 

Nowawind  that  is  north-eaft,  v.gr  heSVand h*"11  t,hewin<J' 
makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  our  mend.an)  is°norTeaft 

met!  the  “stf  Xt 
Thereof  a  veffel,  therefore,  driven  by  the  fame  wind,  makes 
t  am,VenS  m1,1”11  the,  meridians  on  the  furface  rf  the 
globe  If  the  veffel  run  north  and.  Couth,  it  makes  an  angle  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  with  the  meridian,  e.  is  parallel  to  it,  or  never 
goes  from  it:  if  it  run  eaft  and  weft,  it  cuts  all  the  meridians 
at  right  angles.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  deferibes  a  great  circle  •  in 
the  fecond,  either  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  equator,  or  a  pa¬ 
rallel.  But  if  the  courfe  be  between  the  two,  it  does ’not  then 
deferibe  a  circle;  becaufe  a  circle  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner 
would  cut  all  the  meridians  at  unequal  angles.  It  deferibes* 
therefore,  a  fpiral,  or  curve,  the  effential  condition  whereof  is 
to  cut  all  the  meridians  under  the  fame  angle;  called  the  loxo- 
dromic  curve,  or  loxodromy,  popularly  rhumb.  See  Rhumb. 
The  fhip’s  courfe,  therefore,  except  in  the  two  firft  cafes,  is  al¬ 
ways  a  loxodromic  curve  ;  and  the  hypothenufe  of  a  rectangle- 
triangle,  the  two  other  fides  whereof,  are  thefhip’sway  in  la- 
titude  and  longitude. 

The  latitude  is  ufualiy  had  byobfervation.  See  Latitude.— 
The  rhumb,  or  angle  of  the  courje ,  is  had  by  the  compafs,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  fides  ;  and  what  remains 
to  be  calculated  in  failing,  is  thequantity  of  the  longitude,  and 
of  the  rhumb,  or  courfe.  See  Sailing;  fee  alfo  Chart. 
Complement  of  the  Course.  See  Complement. 

Course  of  a  river.  See  the  article  River. 

Course,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  continued  range  of  ftones, 
level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  building  ;  and  not  interrupted  by  any  aperture. — See  Tab. 
Architecture,  fig.  16.  fee  alfo  Building,  Wall,  MasonI 


ry,  be. 


Lourse  of  plinths,  is  the  continuity  ofa  plinth  of  ftone,  or  plai- 

fier,  in  the  face  of  a  building  ;  to  mark  the  feparation  of  the 
itories.  See  Plinth. 

Course,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  collection,  or  body  of  laws,  canons,  or 
the  like.  See  Corpus. 


The  civil  courfe,  is  the  collection  of  Roman  laws,  compiled  bv 

0r,,er7f  Juftinian‘  ^ee  law.— Canonical  courfe,  is  the 

collection  of  the  canon  law,  made  by  Gratian.  See  Canon. 
Bourse,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent  in  learning 
the  principles  ofa  fcience,  or  theufual  points  andqueftionsthere- 

Thus,  a  ftudent  is  faid  to  have  finifhed  his  courfe  in  the 
humanities,  in  philofophy,  <&c. 

bourse  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained,  either  in  writing,  or  by  aCtual  experiment. 

Hence  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anatomy,  chymiftry,  mathe¬ 
matics,  be.  probably  fo  called,  as  going  throughout,  or  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  or  courfe  of  the  art,  be. 

Course  of  the  moon.  1  c  .  .  r  Moon 

Paddock  Co  u  r  s  £ .  lS'e  articles  j  ^°D°^CK_ 

COURT  an  appendage  to  a  houfe,  or  habitation  ;  confifting 
of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but  open  upwards. 
See  House. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  tour,  and  that  from  the  La¬ 
tin  cobors ;  whence  alfo  cortis ,  and  curtis  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
fame.  In  the  laws  of  the  Germans,  there  is  one  article,  de  eo  qut 
in  curte  regis  fur  turn  commiferit  j  and  another,  de  eo  qui  in  cur  (a 
ducis  hominem  occiderit.  Others  derive  court  from  the  Gaulilh 
Cors,  formed  of  cobors,  and  cobors  from  x<>P7©~'  See  Cohort. 

The  court  before  a  houfe  is  properly  called  the  fore-court  ;  that 
behind,  the  back-court:  that  where  country-affairs,  be. 
managed,  i.  e.  where  cattel,  be.  come,  the  baffe-court. 
Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace,  or  place  where  a  kino- 
fovereign  prince  refides.  See  Palace. 

Court,  curia,  ina  law  fenfe,  is  the  place  where  the  judges  diftri- 
bute  juftice,  or  exercife  their  jurifdiCtion.— Alfo,  theailembly 
of  judges,  jury,  be.  in  that  place.  See  Curia. 

In  this  fenfe,  courts  are  divided  into  fovereign,  or  fuperior  and 
fubaltern,  or  inferior :  and  again,  into  courts  of  record,  ar.d  bale 
courts. — Crompton  deferibes  32  courts  in  England,  moft  of 
them  courts  of  record.  See  Record. 

Again,  courts  are  either  fuch  as  are  held  in  the  kino’s  narrr  • 
as  all  the  ordinary ’courts:  or  thofe  held  by  his  authority, where 

the  precepts  are  , fleet!  tn  the  judge’s  „ame,  virtute  maghratus 
fui ;  as  the  admiral  s  court. 

'In  England, we  have  four  principal  court!  fubfifting ;  all  eftablifced 

^  e  ya*m’  rather  than  by  anvftatute;  the’ 
the.reftabl.ihntents  have  been  from  time  to  time  fince  confirmed 
by  ads  of  parliament.  Thefe  ate,  the  cum  of  king’s  bench,  the 
common  bench  or  plcas}  the  exchejntr,  and  th  scurf  of  chdeery. 

1  See 
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Common-Pleas, 


See  each  in  its  place,  King’s-Bench, 

Exchequer,  and  Chancery. 

Court  of  admiralty ,  is  a  court  for  the  decifion  of  maritime 
controverfies.  See  Admiralty  Court ,  and  Admiral 

Court  of  arches.  See  the  article  Arches  Court. 

Court  of  attachment.  l  <,  (  Attachment. 

Court  of  augmentation,  j  ce  f  Augment  ation. 

Court  of  chivalry,  or  the  marfhal’ s  court ;  a  court  whereof  the 
judges  are  the  lord  high  conftable,  and  the  earl  marfhal  ot  Eng¬ 
land.  See  Const  able,  and  Marshal. 

This  court  is  the  fountain  of  martial  law ;  and  the  earl  marfhal 
is  not  only  one  of  the  judges,  but  alfo  to  fee  execution  done 
See  Chivalry,  Martial,  (Ac. 

Court  of  delegates ,  is  a  court  where  delegates  or  commiffioners 
are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  under  the  great  feal 
upon  an  appeal  to  him 
It  is  granted  in  three  cafes  ;  firft,  when  a  fentence  is  given  in 
an  ecclefiaftical  caufe,  by  the  archbifhop,  or  his  official :  fe- 
condly,  when  a  fentence  is  given  in  an  ecclefiaftical  caufe,  in 
places  exempt :  thirdly,  when  fentence  is  given  in  the  admi¬ 
ralty  court,  in  fuits  civil  or  marine,  by  order  of  the  civil  law. 
See  Delegates 

Court  of  faculties.  Seethe  article  Faculty. 

Court  of  the  legate ,  was  a  court  obtained  by  cardinal  Wolfey  of 
pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  wherein  he,  as 
legate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with 
offences  againft  the  fpiritual  laws,  (Ac.  It  was  but  of  fhort  con¬ 
tinuance.  See  Legate. 

Court  of  peculiars ,  is  a  fpiritual  court,  held  in  fuch  parilhes  as 
are  exempt  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bifhops,  and  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  belonging  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  See  Pecu¬ 
liars. 

Court  of  pie-powders.  See  Pie-Powders. 

Court  of  requejls ,  was  a  court  of  equity,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  court  of  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it  ;  being  principally  in- 
ftituted  for  the  help  of  fuch  petitioners,  as  in  confcionable  cafes, 
dealt  by  fupplication  to  his  majefty.  See  Request. 

Of  this  court  the  lord  privy-feal  was  chief  judge;  affifted  by  the 
mafters  of  requefts.  It  had  its  beginning  about  9  Hen.  VII 
according  to  Sir  Julius  Caefar’s  tra£t  on  this  fubjedl. — Mich.  40. 
and  41  Eliz.  in  a  court  of  common-pleas,  it  was  adjudged,  upon 
folemn  argument,  that  this  court  of  requejls ,  or  the  white-hall,  was 
no  court  that  had  the  power  of  judicature,  (Ac.  Coke  hijl.  fol.  97. 
It  had  affumed  fo  great  powerto  itfelf,  that  it  grew  burdenfome 
and  grievous,  and  was  therefore  taken  away;  with  fome  others, 
by  a  ftatute  made  16  and  17  Car.  I.  cap.  10. 

Court  of  verge.  See  the  article  Verge. 

Court  of  wards  and  liveries.  See  Wards  and  Master. 

B  ouch  e  of  Court.  rBoucHE 


Defpight  of  the  Court. 
Forejudged  the  Court. 
Inns  of  Court. 
Perquifites  of  Court. 
Suit  of  Court. 
Ambulatory  Court. 
Bafe  Court. 

Bifhops  Court. 
Chrijlian  Court. 
County  Court. 

Dutchy  Court. 
Honour  Court. 
Lawlefs  Court. 


Departure. 
Forejudged. 
Inn. 

Perquisite. 
Suit. 

>See  the  articles <  Ambulatory. 
Base. 

Bishop. 
Christian. 
County. 
Dutchy. 
Honour. 
Lawless. 


Mayor’s  Courts. — To  the  lord-mayor  and  city  of  London,  be¬ 
long  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  The  higheft  and  moft  anci¬ 
ent  is  that  called  th eHuflings,  deftined  tofecurethe  laws,  rights, 
franchifes,  andcuftoms  of  the  city.  See  Hustings.  The  fe- 
cond  is  a  Court  of  requejl,  or  of  confcience  ;  fo  called,  as  med¬ 
dling  with  nothing  above  forthy  {hillings  value ;  or  rather,  be- 
caufe  here  the  oath  of  the  creditor  himfelf  is  accepted. — The 
third  is  the  Court  of  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  where  alfo 
the  fheriffs  fit ;  to  which  may  be  added,  two  courts  of  Jheriffs-, 
and  the  court  of  the  city  orphans,  whereof  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen  have  the  cuftody. — Alfo,  the  Court  of  common  coun¬ 
cil,  confiding  of  two  houfes  ;  the  one  for  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  the  other  for  the  commoners  :  in  which  court  are 
made  all  by-laws,  which  bind  the  citizens. — Alfo,  the  cham¬ 
berlain’s  Court,  where  every  thing  relating  to  the  rents  and 
revenues  of  the  city,  as  alfo  the  affairs  of  fervants,  (Ac.  are 
tranfadled.  Laftly,  To  the  lord-mayor  belong  th e  courts  of  co¬ 
roner,  and  of  efcheator  ;  another  court  for  the  confervation  of  the 
river  of  Thames  ;  another  of  go  a  l-  delivery,  held  ufually  eight 
times  a  year,  at  the  Old-Baily,forthe  trial  of  criminals, whereof 
the  lord-mayor  is  himfelf  the  chief  judge. 

1  here  are  other  courts  called  wardmotes,ov  meetingsofthe  ward,, 
and  courts  of  halymote,  or  affemblies  of  the  feveral  guilds  andfrS’ 
ternities.  See  Wardmote,  Guild,  Halymote,  (Ac .  a‘ 

Prerogative  Court.  See  the  article  Prerogative. 

<he  articles  |  S*-  — 

COURTS-BARON,  are  courts  that  all  lords  of  manors,  who 

we^anc'ent/  caBed  barons,  have  within  their  refpedtive  pre¬ 
cincts.  See  Lord  and  Baron. 

This  court  is  two-fold :  i«.  By  'cuflom :  as,  if  a  man  having  a 
manor  in  a  town,  grant  the  inheritance  of  the  copyholds  thereto 
belonging  to  another  j  this  grantee  may  keep  a  court  for  the  cufto^ 


mary  tenants,  and  accept  furrenders  to  the  ufe  of  others  an  1 
make  both  admittances  and  grants.  *  41 

2°.  By  common  law.  This  is  of  freeholders,  which  is  prone  1 
called  a  court-baron,  wherein  the  freeholders  are  judges:  where^ 
of  the  other,  the  lord  orhisfteward  is  judge.  See  Peer  Free¬ 
holder,  Steward,  (Ac. 

C  O  U  R  T-D  A  YS,  are  days  when  the  courts  of  judicature  are 
open,  and  pleas  held.  See  Day,  Fast  us,  Nef  astus  (Ac 
COUR  T-L  A  N  DS,  fuch  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  keeps  in 
his  own  hands,  for  the  ufe  of  his  family,  and  for  hofpitalitv 

SeeMANOR. 

COURT-LEE  T,  a  court  belonging  to  a  lord  of  a  manor  in 
which  all  offences  under  high- treafon  are  inquired  into.  See 
Leet. 

COUR  T-R  O  L  L,  a  roll  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
number,  (Ac.  of  lands,  depending  on  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
with  the  names  of  the  tenants,  (Ac.  See  Roll. 

Tenants  holding  by  copy  of  this  roll,  are  denominated  copy¬ 
holders.  See  Copy-holder,  and  Tenant. 

COUR  7'  AIN.  See  the  article  Curtin. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy  of  England,  a  tenure,  whereby  a 
man  marrying  an  inheritrix,  or  a  woman  fqized  oflands  in  fee- 
fimple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as  heir  of  tail-fpecial,  and 
getting  a  child  by  her  which  cometh  alive  into  the  world,  tho’ 
both  wife  and  chilj  die  forthwith;  yet,  iffhewerein  poffeffion, 
he  fhall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  be  called  tenant  by 
the  courtejy  of  England ;  this  privilege  being  not  allowed  in  any 
other  country,  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scotim.  See  Tenant. 

This  tenure  was  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  and  borrowed 
by  him  from  his  own  country,  Normandy,  where  it  obtained 
before,  under  the  name  of  veuvete. 

Arms  of  Courtesy.  See  the  article  Arms. 

CO  U  RT  IN,  or  Court  ain,  in  fortification.  See  Curtin. 

COURTISAN,  a  term  of  infamy,  applied  to  women  who 
expofe  their  perfons,  and  make  a  trade  of  proftitution.  See 
Stews. 

Lais,  the  famous  Theban  courtifan,  ftands  on  record  for  requir¬ 
ing  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  crowns  for  a  fingle  night  Of  all 
places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where  courtifans  abound  the 
moft  :  It  is  now  250  years  fince  the  fenate,  which  had  expelled 
them,  was  obliged  to  recall  them;  to  provide  for  the  fecurity 
of  women  of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed,  left 
they  fhould  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the  ftate. 

COUSIN  *,  a  term  of  relation  and  kinfhip,  applied  to  thofe 
who  are  iffued  from  two  brothers,  or  two  fillers. 

*  The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus ;  though 
Menage  brings  it  from  congenius ,  or  congeneus,  q.  d.  ex  eodem 
genere.  See  Consanguinity. 

In  the  firft  generation  they  are  called  coufin  germans,  i.  e.  next 
coufins.  See  German.— In  the  fecond  ,fecond  coufins ;  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  coufins  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  was  allowed  coujin-germans  to  marry, 
to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in  heathen  families :  butThe- 
odofius  the  great  prohibited  it  under  pain  of  death  ;  on  pretence 
that  they  were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  fillers,  with  regard 
to  each  other.  See  Degree. 

Paternal  coufins,  are  thofe  fprung  from  relations  on  the  father’s 
fide.  Mafernal,  thofe  on  the  mother’s. 

ffuater  Cousins.  See  the  article  Qua  ter. 

Co  u  s  1  n  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour,  which  kings  bellow  on  peers,  or 
nobles,  foreign  princes  of  the  blood,  cardinals,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  perfons  of  their  ftate. 

COU  SSIN  E  T,  cujhion,  in  architecture,  the  ftone  that  crowns 
a  piedroit,  or  peer  ;  or  that  lies  immediately  over  the  capital  of 
the  import.  See  Impost,  Piedroit,  (Ac. 

Its  underfide  is  level,  and  upper  curved  ;  receiving  the  firft  rife 
or  fpring  of  the  arch,  or  vault.  See  Arch,  (Ac. 

Coussinet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ornament  in  the  Ionick  capital, 
between  the  abacus,  and  echinus  or  quarter-round  ;  and  which 
ferves  to  form  the  volutes.  See  Capital. 

It  is  thus  denominated  from  its  reprefenting  a  pillow  or  culhion, 
preffed  by  the  weight  over  it,  and  bound  with  the  ftrap  or 
girdle,  called  by  Vitruvius,  baltheus.  See  Volute. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  remply,  viz. 
for  a  piece  of  another  colour  or  metal,  placed  on  an  ordinary  as 
if  it  were  fewed  on  ;  which  the  word  in  the  French  language 
naturally  implies. — By  reafon  the  additional  piece  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  on  the  field,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  thing  fewed  on,  adj'u- 
tus.  This  is  generally  of  colour  on  colour,  or  metal  on  metal, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  heraldry.  See  Metal. 

CO  UTHUTLAUCH,  (from  the  Saxon  couth ,  knowing  ; 
and  ut-laugh,  out-law;)  he  that  wittingly  receives  a  man  out¬ 
lawed,  and  cherifhes  or  conceals  him  :  for  which  offence  he 
was,  in  ancient  time,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  punilhment  with  the 
outlaw  himfelf.  Bradlon.  See  Outlaw. 

COU  VERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a  piece  of 
hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of  a  chief,  or  other 
ordinary  ;  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  be  a  covering  thereto. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  lion  borne  in  an  efcutcheon,  with 
his  tail  doubled  or  turned  in  between  his  legs,  is  called  a  lion 
cozvard. 

COWL,  or  Coul,  cuculla,  a  fort  of  hood,  wore  by  certain 
monks.  See  Coul. 
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C-9\V  RI1^G?  in  falc°nry,  the  quivering  of  young  hawks,  who 

r'nv/i!h?.rWlno?S’  ln  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

/E  Us.  See  the  article  CoccyGis. 

C°i9E,/rC?XEN.DICIS»  andin  Englifli  the  hip-bones,  called 
alio  offa  mnomnata ,  are  two  large  bones,  fituate  on  either  fide 
the  os  facrunr— See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Ofteol.)/^.  n.  1 6,  17, 
18,  19.  fee  alfo  Sacrum.  )J&6  h 

In  infants,  each  of  thefe  confifts  of  three  diftin£l  bones,  fe- 
parated  by  cartilages  ;  which,  in  adults,  grow  up,  and  con- 
ftitute  one  firm,  fohd  bone;  whofe  parts,  however,  retain 
three  diftindl  names,  according  to  their  former  divifion,  viz. 
the  os  ilium,  os  if chium,  by  fome  peculiarly  called  os  coxendicis , 
and  the  os  pubis.  See  Ischium,  Pubis,  CjV. 

COxjE  mufculus,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  is  a  pair  of  mufcles  ari- 
lmg  flelhy  from  the  os  ifehium,  between  the  mufeuli  marfupia- 
lis,andpynformis, and  defending  obliquely,  terminate  on  each 
.  e  the  os  coccygis,  and  adjoining  part  Of  the  os  facrum  ;  fer- 
vmg  to  draw  the  os  coccygis  upwards  and  inwards,  as  anta<m- 
mfts  to  two  ligaments  fpringing  from  thb  back  part  of  the°os 

lacrum,  and  terminating  in  the  external  furfaceofthe  os  coc- 
cygis. 

G  R  Oculi  cancrorum ,  or  lapides  carter orum,  in  na¬ 

tural  hi  itory  and  medicine,  are  little,  white,  round  ftones,  or- 
inarily  flat  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  taken  out  of  the  craw-fifh, 
or  river  lobfter ;  and  though  bearing  no  great  refemblance 
to  eyes,  y'et  refembling  them  more  than  any  other  part. — 

1  hey  are  much  ufed  in  medicine,  as  a  powerful  alcali,  or  ab- 
lorbent.  See  Absorbent,  Alcali,  &c. 

The  moft  able  naturalifts  imagine  them  formed  in  the  brain 
of  the  animal.  Van  Helmont  firft  found  them  in  the  region 
of  the  ftomach  :  M.  Geoffroy  the  younger  has  obferved  the 
manner  of  their  formation  much  more  accurately. 

t0  we  may  lay  down  one  ejafs  of  animals, 

which  have  their  bones  without-fide ;  whereas  the  reft  have 
them  within-fide:  of  the  firft  kind  are  the  fifties  we  are 
Ipeaking  of.  See  Animal;  Shell,  CrV. 

Thofe  of  the  rivers  diveft  themfelves  every  year  in  June  of 
the  bones  wherewith  they  are  covered  and  armed  :  a  mem¬ 
brane  wherewith  the  infide  of  thofe  feales  is  lined,  takes  their 
place,  and  hardens,  by  degrees,  into  a  new  fhell. 

Indeed,  it  is  much  lefs  wonder  an  animal  fhould  caft  its  fkin, 
or  covering;  than  that  it  fhould  difeharge  itfelfof  its  fto- 
mach,  as  the  craw-filh  does ;  and  even,  as  M.  Geoffroy  thinks, 
of  its  inteftines  too:  the  exterior  membranes  of  thofe  vifeera 
taking  the  place  thereof. 

There  is  room  to  believe,  that  as  they  putrify  and  diffolve, 
they  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal ;  during  the  time  of  the 
re-formation,  the  old  ftomach  feems  to  be  the  firft  food  the 
new  one  digefts.  It  is  only  in  this  time  that  the  ftones  are 
found,  called  crabs-eyes  :  they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the 
ancient  ftomach  is  deftroyed  ;  and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up 
in  the  new  one,  where  they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  dis¬ 
appear  entirely.  See  Testaceous  pouder. 

CRAFT,  a  fea-term,  Signifying  all  manner  of  lines,  nets, 
hooks,  and  the  like,  which  ferve  for  fiftiing.  See  Fishing. 
Hence,  as  thofe  who  ufe  the  fifhing  trade,  ufe  Small  vefiels, 
fuch  as  ketches,  hoys,  fmacks,  &c.  they  call  fuch  little  vef- 
fels /mail craft.  See  Vessel,  Boat,  &c. 

CRAMP*,  a  kind  of  numbnefs,  or  convulfion,  occafioned  by 
a  thick  vifeid  vapour  entering  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles, 
which  contrails  or  extends  the  neck,  arms,  legs,  tftc.  with  a 
violent,  but  tranfitory  pain  ;  being  ufually  driven  off  with 
friilion  alone.  See  Convulsion. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  German  krampfe ,  which  Signifies  the 
fame. 

Cramp-Iron*,  a  piece  of  iron,  bent  at  each  extreme,  Ser¬ 
ving  to  bind  together  pieces  of  wood,  ftones,  and  other  things. 

*  Somederive  thfe  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  French  agrapon, 
or  the  Italian  ratnpone ,  which  Signify  the  fame  thing. 

CRAMPON  EE',  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  cramponee ,  is  that 
which  at  each  end  has  a  cramp ,  or  Square  piece  coming  from 
it- — As  represented  in  Tab.  Heraldry, 52.  See  Cross. 
CRAMPOONS,  Cr  a M pons,  pieces  of  iron,  hooked  at  the 
ends  ;  for  the  drawing  or  pulling  up  of  timber,  ftones,  C fc. 
CRANAGE*,  a  liberty  to  ufe  a  crane ,  for  drawing  up 
wares  out  of  a  fhip,  or  hoy,  fJc.  at  a  wharf ;  and  to  make 
profit  thereof. 

*  The  word  affo  Signifies  the  money  taken,  or  paid  for  the  fame. 
CRANE,  a  machine  ufed  in  building  and  commerce,  for  the 

raifing  large  ftones  and  other  weights.  See  Machine,  &c. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  makes  the  crane  the 
fame  with  the  corvus,  or  raven  of  the  ancients.  See  Cor- 
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vus. 

The  modern  crane  confifts  of  Several  members,  or  pieces,  the 
principal  whereof  is  a  ftrong-perpendicular  beam,  or  arbor, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fuftained  by  eight  arms,  co¬ 
ming  from  the  extremities  of  four  pieces  of  wood  laid  a- 
crofs,  through  the  middle  whereof  the  foot  of  the  beam  paf- 
fes.  About  the  middle  of  the  arbor  the  arms  meet,  and  are 
mortifed  into  it  :  its  top  ends  in  an  iron  pivot,  whereon  is 
bore  a  tranfverfe  piece,  advancing  out  to  a  good  diftance  in 
manner  of  a  crane’ s  neck ;  whence  the  name.  The  middle 
and  extremity  of  this  is  again  fuftained  by  arms  from  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  XXXIX. 


middle  of  the  arbor  ;  and  over  it  comes  a  rope,  or  cable,  to 
one  end  whereof  the  weight  is  fixed  ;  the  other  is  wound  round 
the  fpindle  of  a  wheel,  which  turned,  draws  the  rope,  and  that 
heaves  up  the  weight ;  to  be  afterwards  applied  to  any  fide  of 
quarter,  by  the  mobility  of  the  tranfverfe  piece  on  the  pivot. 
Crane  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  a  fiphon.  See  Siphon. 
CRANE-LINES,  in  a  fhip,  are  lines  going  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  fprit-fail-top-maft,  to  the  middle  of  the  foreftays  ; 
Serving  to  keep  the  fprit- fail-top-inaft  upright  and  fteady. — ■ 
See  Tab.  Ship ,fg.  1.  n.  137. 

CRANIUM*,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage  of  Several  bones, 
which  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebellum  ;  popularly 
called  the  skull.  —  See  Tab.  Anatomy,  [OUeol.'jfg.i,  and  2.  fee 
alfo  Brain,  and  Pericranium. 

*  I  he  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xpavtov,  of  xgg.i/'&i  £al£a, 
helmet ;  in  regard  it  Serves  to  defend  the  brain,  like  a  head- 
piece,  Pezron  again,  derives  x.(ay.vtov  from  the  Celtic  cren ,  by 
reafon  of  its  roundnefs. 

The  cranium  is  divided  into  two  tables,  or  laminae,  laid  or  ap¬ 
plied  over  each  other;  between  which  is  a  thin  fpongious  fub- 
ftance,  made  of  bony  fibres  detached  from  each  lamina,  and 
full  of  little  cells  of  different  bigneffes,  called  diploe,  or  me- 
ditullium.  See  Diploe. 

The  tables  are  hard  and  folid,  the  fibres  being  clofe  to  ond 
another  ;  the  diploe  is  Soft,  in  regard  the  bony  fibres  are  here 
at  a  greater  diftance  :  a  contrivance  whereby  the  fkull  is  hot 
only  made  lighter,  but  lefs  liable  to  fradlures. 

The  external  lamina  is  Smooth,  and  covered  with  the  pericra¬ 
nium;  the  internal  is  likewife  Smooth,  abating  the  furrows 
made  by  the  pylfation  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  ere 
the  cranium  be  arrived  at  its  coniiftence. 

It  has  Several  holes,  through  which  it  gives  paffage  to  the 
Spinal  marrow,  nerves,  arteries*  and  veins,  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  and  re-conveyance  of  the  blood,  &c.  between  the  heart 
and  the  brain. 

Its  figure  is  round,  which  is  an  advantage  to  its  capacity  ;  but 
a  little  depreffed,  and  lohgifh  ;  advancing  out  behind,  and 
flatted  on  the  two  Sides,  which  form  the  temples ;  which  con-1 
tributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fight  and  hearing. 

It  is  compofed  of  eight  bones,  fix  whereof  are  proper ,  and  two 
common  the  proper  are,  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  osfrontis , 
that  of  the  back  of  the  head,  os  otcipitis,  the  two  offa  parieta- 
lia,  and  the  two  of  the  temples,  offa  temporum.  See  each  in  its 
place,  Frontis,  Occipitis,  Temporis,  GfV. 

AVithin  the  eminences  of  the  bones  of  the  temples,  is  con¬ 
tained  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  four  little  bones  belong¬ 
ing  thereto,  viz.  the  malleolus,  incus,  ftapes,  and  os  orbicu- 
lare.  See  Ear. 

The  common  bones  of  the  cranium  are  the  os  fphenoides  and 
ethmoides.  See Sphenoides,  &c. 

The  cranium  has  three  common  futures,  which  divide  it  from 
the  jaw :  it  has  others  proper,  whereof  there  are  three  o-enuine 
the  coronahs,  fagittalis,  and  lambdoides  ;  the  reft  Spurious’ 
called  Jquammajtz,  or  temporales.  See  Suture,  &c. 

This  divifion  of  the  cranium  into  pieces  by  futures,  is  of  good 
ufe,  as  it  makes  it  lefs  liable  to  break,  gives  paffage  to  the 
membranes  which  fuftain  the  pericranium,  and  affords  vent 
to  the  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration.  See  Fracture 
evr.  * 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of  an  el¬ 
bow  only  of  a  Square  form  ;  projeding  out  from  an  axis,  or 
fpindle  ;  and  ferving  by  its  rotation,  to  raife,  and  fall  the 
pittons  of  engines  for  raifing  water,  or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  the  fea  language.-- A  fhip  is  faid  to  be’  crank-fided, 
when  fne  cannot  bear  her  fails5  or  can  bear  but  fmall  fail  for 
fear  of  overfetting. 

She  is  faid  to  be  crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fo 
narrow,  that  fhe  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without 
danger. 

CRAPE,  a  light  transparent  fluff,  in  manner  of  gauze  ;  made 
of  raw  filk,  gummed  and  twifted  on  the  mill  ;  wove  without 
eroding,  and  much  ufed  in  mourning 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crifped* or  fmooth  ;  the  firft  dou¬ 
ble,  exprefling  a  clofer  mourning;  the  latter  fingle,  ufed  for 
that  lefs  deep.— Note,  whits  is  referved  for  young  people  or 
thofe  devoted  to  virginity.  f  5 

The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twifted  than  that  for 
the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  twiftinv 
especially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the  crifping  given  it 
when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  fleeped  in  clear  wafer,  and 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw. -The  invention  of  this  fluff  came 
originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief  manufacture  hereof  is 
faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  S.  Bafhilda,  queen  of  France,  made  a 
fine  rr^,  pa,  of  gold  and  fdver  to  lay  oyer  the  body  of 
S.  Floy.  The  Bollandlfts  own  they  cannot  find  what  this 
was.  Binet  fays,  tt  was  a  frame  to  cover  the  body  of 
he  faint  withal  :  but  others,  with  reafon,  take  it  to  be  a 

ttanfpatent  fluff,  through  which  the  body  might  be  feen  and 
that  this  was  the  crepa  whence  mi r^nt-i  T  !.een  >  and 
CD  A  Pin  A  „  r  r  r  w,,cnce  our  word  crtfpt?  was  formed. 

F..T,  and  P»fXt°.Ver-“t,nganddr“k^-  SeeSuE- 
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CRASIS*  of  the  blood ,  denotes  a  true  temperament  or  confu¬ 
tation  of  that  humour  ;  wherein  the  feveral  principles,  viz 
fait  and  oil,  whereof  it  is  coinpofed,  are  found  in  their  juft 
proportion  and  purity  : — in  contradiftin&ion  to  dyfcrafy ,  which 
confifts  in  an  improper  mixture  of  the  principles,  or  an  un 
natural  ftate  of  feme  of  the  ingredients  thereof. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  xfsxatf,  Signifying  mixture,  temperament. 
The  chief  dyfcrafies  the  blood  is  fufceptible  of,  whence  flow 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  are  coagulation,  diflolution, 
oilynefs,  fizynefs,  and  faltnefs.  See  Blood  ;  fee  alfo  Coa- 

GUL  AT  ION,  &C. 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure,  whereby  two  different  letters 
are  either  contra&ed  into  one  long  letter,  or  a  dipthong. — 
Such,  e.  gr.  is  o(pi;  for  o(p tag  ;  xAriS-n  for  a\yi$£x,  &c. 
for  ^C‘  where  i  and  x  are  contracted  into  i  •,  e  and 

x  into  n  ;  and  s  and  o  into  #.  See  Diuresis. 

CR  ASS  AMENTUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  anatomifts,  for 
the  cruor  of  the  blood  j  or  that  part  which,  upon  {landing  to 
cool,  and  feparate,  forms  the  coagulum : — in  oppofition  to  the 
ferum ,  or  whey,  wherein  it  fwims.  See  Cruor. 

Some  authors  have  fuppofed  the  crajfamentum  to  be  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  ferum ;  but  Dr.  Jurin  fhews  the  contrary  from 
repeated  experiments.  See  Blood. 

CRATER,  cup ,  in  aftronomy,  aconftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere ;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  7  ;  in 
Tycho’s  8  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  1 1.  The  order,  names, 
longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follows. 

Names  and  Situations 
of  the  Stars. 

That  in  the  foot 
Preced.  of  3  in  the  middle  of  the 
South,  in  the  middle  of  the  cup 
Preced.  in  the  north  part  of  the  ) 
circumference  of  the  mouth  J 
Middle  of  3  in  the  middle  of  the  cup 

Subf.  in  north,  circumf.  of  the  mouth 
In  the  north,  handle 
In  the  middle  of  the  mouth 
In  the  fouth.  circumf.  of  the  mouth 
In  the  fouth.  handle 
10 
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Crater,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  line  on  which  hawks  are  fatten¬ 
ed  when  reclaimed.  See  Reclaim. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  term 
of  reproach  ufed  in  trials  by  battle.  See  Combat. 

The  law  was  that  the  victory  fliould  be  proclaimed,  and  the 
vanquifhed  acknowledge  his  fault  in  the  prefence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  or  pronounce  the  word  cravent  in  the  name  of  recrean- 
tice,  or  cowardice,  &c.  and,  prefently,  judgment  to  be  given  j 
and  the  recreant,  amitlere  legem  terra ,  i.  e.  become  infa¬ 
mous. 

Coke  obferves,  that  if  the  appellant  join  battle,  and  cry  cra- 
ven,  he  is  to  lofe,  liber  am  legem .  If  the  appellee  cry  craven , 
he  is  to  be  hanged.  See  Duel. 

CR  AY  ON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  ftones,  earths,  or 
other  minerals,  ufed  in  defigning,  or  painting  in  paftel  ; 
whether  they  have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  pafte,  or  are 
ufed  in  their  primitive  confiftence  of  a  ftone,  after  fawing  or 
cutting  them  into  long  narrow  flips.  See  PoRT-CRAioNr 
In  this  laft  manner  are  red  crayons  made,  of  blood-ftone,  or 
red  chalk  j  black  ones,  of  charcoal  and  black  lead.  Crayons 
of  all  other  colours  are  compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pafte. 
See  Pencil,  &V. 

CREAM*,  the  thickeft  and  fatteft  part  of  milk  ;  being  that 
whereof  butter  is  made.  See  Milk  and  Butter. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cremor,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  tho’  in  the  lower  Latin  we  find  crema  laftis. 

Cream  «/  tartar ,  Cremor  tartari ,  in  pharmacy,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tartar,  otherwife  called  cryjlal  of  tartar. 

It  is  made  by  boiling  tartar  in  water  till  it  be  diflolved,  and 
palling  the  diflolution  through  a  ftraining-bag  :  half  the  liquor 
being  evaporated,  the  remainder  is  fet  in  a  cool  place  ;  where 
it  {hoots  into  cryftals,  part  of  it  fwimming  a-top,  in  form  of 
crea™‘—-ikis  latter  is  properly  the  cream  of  tartar ,  the  reft 
<.ryJlalof  tartar ,  both  of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe.  See  Cry¬ 
stal. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  reputed  a  great  fweetner  of  the  blood  ;  for 
which  fome  take  it  in  whey  or  water-gruel  in  the  fpring-time, 

four  weeUksnUty  °f  ^  “  °UnCe  ^  morninS>  for  three  ™ 
Its  operation  is  by  ftool  ;  and,  by  its  faline  particles,  pretty 
tuaries3  1S  &ener.ally  mixed  with  lenitive  elec- 

real  cafes  where^of!*  G  Cathartics’  in  nephntic  and  antivene- 

T  R  F  ASF  TYT  i  ?  prOVes  fervi«able. 

CKE  AS  E-  I  YLRS.  See  the  article  Tv r  p 

CREATION.  1  lcle  1 YH; 

Epocha  of  the  Creation.  J^ee  the  articles}  ^ENEsrs* 
CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  credit  aJ  Ei>0CHA’  . 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  embafladnr  re^on?menc^a.tlo,n  > 
tec.  font  to  foreign  courts.  See  Embass^r"'^"'1"'"’ 
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CREDIBILITY,  a  quality  in  objects  wherebv  thev  k 
ht  to  be  believed.  See  Probability  and  Faith  b  oms 
A  thing  is  laid  to  be  credible ,  which  is  not  apparent  of  itf  if 
nor  is  certainly  to  be  inferr’tl  either  from  the  caufe  or  eff V’ 
and  yet  has  the  atteftation  of  a  truth.— Things  which  J* LJ 
immediately  true,  as  the  whitenefs  of  fnow  or  that  t' 
whoJe  is  equal  to  its  parts,  are  not  faid  to  he  credible  but  evi! 
dent.—  Thofe  to  which  we  only  give  our  afl'ent  in  virtue  of 
fome  competent  authority,  or  teftimony  of  others,  are  bv 
the  fchoolmen  faid  to  be  credible ;  as  Chrift  was  incarnate7 
crucified,  See  Belief.  te> 

In  the  Philosophical  Tranfatlions ,  we  have  a  mathematical  com¬ 
putation  of  the  credibility  of  human  teftimony.  See  Certi 

TUDE.  J  KU‘ 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of  merchan 
BtyofaZleT:  °SnefDEBPT.ati<>n0f  '***"*>*'**  ***»- 

Letters  of  Cr ed tr,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in  whom  a  mer¬ 
chant,  err.  can  truft,  to  take  money  of  his  correfpondent  a- 
broad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need  it.  See  Le  t t e  r 
Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers,  or  bills,  have 
in  the  public,  or  among  dealers.  See  Paper. 

In  this  fenfe,  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  wlien  in  negotiating  the 
{hares  of  a  company  they  are  received  and  fold  at  prices  above 
par,  or  the  ftandard  of  their  firft  creation. 

Dif credit  i s  oppofed  to  credit ,  and  is  ufed  where  money,  bills 
&c,  fall  below  par.  See  Par.  * 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had  over  their 
vaflals ;  conixfting  in  this,  that  during  a  certain  time  they 
might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  money.  J 

In  this  fenfe,  the  duke  of  Brittany  hud  credit  during  fifteen  davs 
on  his  own  fubjecls,  and  thofe  of  the  bifhop  of  Nantes  ;  and 

the  bdhop  had  the  fame  endit  or  right  among  his  fubjeits,  and 
thofe  of  that  prince.  J  * 

CR  ED  I  TO » R,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  money  is  due 
either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife.  See  Debt  and 
Debtor.  * 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  junfprudence,  allowed  the  creditor  to  tear  or  cut 
ins  debtor  to  pieces,  in  cafe  he  proved  infolvent. 

book-keeping.  See  Book-keeping. 

KLLD,  Credo,  alhort,  or  fummary  account  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  thus  called  from  the  firft  word 
C'  katln’  cred°i  I  believe.  SeeSyMBOL. 

Iffl’CuLlovt  WHCre  **  -  landed  from 

Crompt. are  in  a  harW  ^ 
CREMASTERS*,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  twomuf- 
cles,  otherwife  called  fufpenfores ;  ferving  to  raife  or  draw 
up  the  teftioles.  See  Tab.  Amt.  (MyoJ.fft?  I  ™ 

p"de.To1“gmes  frora  theGreek 
CRENATED  leave,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts,  for  fuch  leaves 

r-S  rPMntr  raTS  °rnotched-  See  Leaf. 

C  R  L  N  E  L  L  E'  \  mbattled, in  heraldry,  is  when  any  honoura- 
b!e  ordinary  ts  dented,  after  the  manner  of  battlements  of  a 
wall.  See  Embattled. 

*  Tt  ^°meS  fi°m  Crf”'  a  notch>  or  interval  ;  the 

E  glifhfrom  its  being  a  place  of  fighting,  or  battle.  Upton 

hfhLahnt  ^  lmbatallatum’  a  vvord  forged  from  the  Eng- 

£1:  bai?n  tem  K  tinnatum>  foorn  pinna,  a  battle¬ 
ment.  oee  Battlement.  r 

The  origin  hereof  is  doubtlefs,  from  the  figures  of  fuch  walls 

being  given  to  warriors,  either  for  having"  been  the  firft  at 

mounting,  or  the  chief  in  defending  them  ^  Z 

C  RE  PITATION,  that  noife  whic'h  feme'  falts  make  over  the 
e  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detonation.  See  De  ton  a 
*  ion,  and  Decrepitation. 

C  R  EP I TUS  lupi,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fungus  no 
pularl  v  called  puff-ball.  °US*  po’ 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  upon  examining  the  pouder  there¬ 
of  with  a  m.crofcope,  he  found  the  feeds  to  be  fomany  ex- 
cecdmg  finaH  pufF-balls,with  round  heads,  and  long,  Iharp-point- 
ed  ftalks ,  as  if  made  on  purpofe  to  prick  into  the  ground 
rhe  feeds  are  intermixed  with  much  dufty  matter,  and  become 

wounding  ft  CyeS’  Pr°bably  their  fearP  ftalks  pricking  and 

Cf  ^  aftronomy»  twilight ;  the  time 

from  the  hrft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning,  to  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the  fetting  of  the  fun 
and  the  laft  remains  of  day.  See  Day,  Rising  Set’ 
TING,  &c.  ’ 

*  Papjas  derives  the  word  from  creperus;  which,  he  fays,  anciently 
hgnined  uncertain ,  doubtful \  q.  d.  a  dubious  lirht.  1 

The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to  begin  and  end  when 
the  fun  is  about  18  degrees  below  the  horizon.— It  is  of  Wer 
duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the  equinoxes,  longer  in&an 
oblique  than  in  aright  fphere.  0 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  refraded  in  our 
atmofphere,  and  refkaed  from  the  particles  thereof  to  the 

7eTr?'iflTp0fean0Ab£rVer  in°’  (Ta>-  Aftronomy,//.  41.) 
the  fenfible  horizon  A  B,  and  the  fun  under  the  horizon  in 

H  K  ;  and  let  the  ray  SE  fall  in  the  atmofphere  below  the 

horizon.  Since  it  pafles  out  of  r  rarer  into  a  thicker  medium, 

it 


1 
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it  Will  be  ref-rafted  (fee  Refraction  ;)  and  that  towards 
the  perpendicular,  ,.  towards  the  femidiameter  C  E  It 

n  n^V^erefore>  Proceed  to  T,  but  touching  the  ear’th  in 
D,  will  fall  upon  A,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  fenfible  horizon  • 
nor  can  any  other  ray  befides  A  D,  of  all  thofe  refrafted  in  E 

*L  ;  .But  n7r’  7Ce  the  Particles  of  the  atmofphere 
S?  n  A  CfUi?  8  ^  (  ,R®FL£CTion  0  and  fince  the  an- 
g  •  .  .r!  equal  to  CAO;  the  rays  reflefted  in  A  will  be 

Wh°  wil1  before 

fee  the  particle  A  Aiming  in  the  fenfible  horizon,  and  confe 
quently  the  beginning  of  the  morning  crepufculum. 

77"  the  fame  manner  might  be  (hewn  the  refraftion  and 

reflection  of  the  fun  s  rays  in  the  atmofnhprp  In  ♦■l,, 
crepufculum.  7  atmoiphere,  in  the  evening 

Kepler,  indeed,  afligns  another  caufe  of  the  crepufculum  viz 
the  luminous  matter  around  the  fun;  which  arifing  near  the 
57ZO"’  hin  a  C1yU  f  figure’  .exhibits  the  crepufculum  ;  in  no 
roofphereh  W°U ^  ^  °Wlng  t0  the  refra<^on  of  the  at- 

The  dePth  °f  thf  M  Maw  the  horizon, ,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

in  rth7faCrnePmCU  Um’  **  >7  th‘  eVeninK  one ,  is  determined 
m  the  fame  manner  as  the  arch  of  vifion  ;  viz.  by  obferving 

the  moment  wherein  the  air  firft  begins  to  fhine  in  the  morn 

ar?d  that  ^rein  it  ceafes  in  the  evening  ;  and 
finding  the  fun  s  place  for  that  moment. 

Alhazen  found  it  19  degrees ;  Tycho  17°  ;  Rothmannus  240; 
Steven  1  us  18°  ;  Caffini  15°;  Ricciolus,  in  the  equinoxes  in  the 
inormng,  16  ,  ln  the  evening  21°  30";  in  the  fummer  folftice 
21  25  *  in  the  wmter  folftice  in  themorn- 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  difference  among  affronomers  : 
the  caufe  of  the  crepufculum  being  inconftant:  for,  if  the  ex¬ 
halations  in  the  atmofphere  be  either  more  copious,  or  higher 
than  ordinary  ;  the  morning  crepufculum  will  begin  fooner 
and  the  evening  hold  longer  than  ordinary  :  for  the  more  co¬ 
pious  the  exhalations  are,  the  more  rays  will  they  refleft  con 
fequently  the  more  will  they  fhine  ;  and  the  higher  they  are 
the  fooner  they  will  be  illumined  by  the  fun.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  a  denfer  air,  the  refraftion  is  greater  ;  and 
that  not  only  the  brightnefs  of  the  atmofphere  is  variable  but 
alfo  its  height  from  the  earth. 

Hence,  when  the  difference  between  the  fun’s  declination  and 
the  depth  of  the  equator  is  lefs  than  180,  and  does  not,  in  effecl 
exceed  150  ;  the  Crepufculum  will  continue  the  whole  n:o-ht 
The  elevation  of  the  pole  PR,  (fig.  42.)  and  the  fun's  decimation 
U  b,  being  given ,  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  morning  crepufcu- 
ium,  or  end  of  the  evening.  SinCe  in  the  triangle  PSZ  the 
feveral  fides  are  given,  viz.  PZ  the  complement  of  the  ele 
vation  of  the  pole  PR,  and  PS  the  complement  of  the  decli¬ 
nation  O  S,  and  S  Z  the  aggregate  of  the  quadrant  Z  D,  and 
the  fun  s  depth  DS,  find  the  angle  Z  P  S,  whole  meafure  is 
the  arch  A  O.  See  Triangle. 

Convert  A  O  into  folar  time  :  thus  have  you  the  time  elapfed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  morning  crepufculum ,  to  noon.  See 
Time. 

To  find  the  crepufculum  by  the  artificial  globe.  See  Globe. 
CRESCENT*,  the  new-moon,  which,  as  it  begins  to  re¬ 
cede  from  the  fun*  {hews  a  little  rim  of  light,  terminating  in 
points,  or  horns,  which  are  ftill  increafing,  till  it  become  full 
and  round  in  the  oppofition.  See  Moon. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  crefcens,  formed  from  crefio,  I  grow,  orin- 
creafe. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the  moon  in  its 
wane,  or  decreafe  ;  but  improperly  :  in  regard  the  points  or 
horns  are  then  turned  towards  the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to 
the  eaft  in  the  juft  crefcent. 

Cr  E  scent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  half- moon.— 

The  Ottomans  bear  hnople,  a  crcjcent  montant,  argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in  coat-armour, 
to  diftinguifh  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  brother,  or  junior  family. 

See  Difference.  j 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkifh  fyrnbol ;  or  rather,  it 
is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium ,  which  bore"  this  device  from  all 
antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  medals  ftruck  in  honour  of  Au- 
guftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant ,  i.  e.  its  points  look  towards 
the  top  of  the  chief,-  which  is  its  moft  ordinary  reprefentation : 
whence  feme  contend,  that  the  crefcent ,  abfolutely  fo  called 
implies  that  fituation  ;  though  other  authors  blazon  it  mon¬ 
tant  ^  when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dexter-fide  of  the  efeut 
cheon,  when  others  call  \tincroiffdnt. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adoffed ,  when  their  backs  or  thickeft 
parts  are  turned  towards  each  other ;  their  points  looking  to 
the  fides  of  the  fhield. 

Crefcent  inverted ,  is  that  whofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom: 

— turned  crefcents  are  placed  like  thofe  adoffed  ;  the  difference 
is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fide  of  the  fhield  : — 
con-turned  crefcents ,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  the  finifter-fide  : 

• — affronted  or  appointed  crefcents ,  are  Contrary  to  the  adoffed ,  the 
points  looking  towards  each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  inftituted  by 
Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  bV.  in  1448  :  fo  called  from 
the  badge,  or  fyrnbol  thereof,  a  crefcent  of  gold  enamelled. 

What  gave  occafion  to  this  eftablifhment,  was,  that  Renatus 
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took  for  his  device  a  crefcent,  with  the  words  loz,  praife  • 
which,  in  the  ftile  of  Rebus,  mikes  loz  in  crefcent,  a.  d.  f 
^  advancing  in  virtue ,  one  merits  praife. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  the  uppermoft  part  of  thedefenfive  armour 
of  the  head  j  riling  over  the  reft,  in  manner  of  the  comb  or 
tuft  of  a  cock ;  to  fuftam  the  effort  of  very  keen  feimitars,  bV. 
—It  has  its  name  from  crijla ,  cock’s  comb.— Hence,  alfo, 
L/RESt,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the.  uppermoff  part  of  an  armourv  ; 
or  that  part  tiling  over  the  ca Ik,  or  helmet.  See  Cask. 

1  tJc  'liantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  cref  or  cognizance  claims 

e  higheft  place,  being  feated  on  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the 
e  met ;  yet  o,  as  to  admit  an  interpofition  of  fome  eferoj. 
wreath,  chapeau,  crown,  bV. 

The  cref  of  the  arms  of  England,  is  a  lion  paffant  gardanf, 
crowned  with  an  imperial  crown  ;  that  of  France,  a  flower- 
de-lys.  See  Arms,  bV. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes  of  feathers, 
eipecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons,  for  their  crefis  ;  thefe 
tuffs  they  called  plumarts  -,  and  were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the 
tops  of  high  caps,  or  bonnets.— Some  had  their  cref  s  of  lea¬ 
ther  ■  others  of  parchment,  paftboard,  be.  painted  or  varnifh- 
ed\ t°  keep  out  the  weather;  others  of  fteel,  wood,  bY.  on 
which  were  fometimes  represented  a  member  or  ordinary  of 
the  coat  ;  as  an  eagle,  flower-de-lys,  bV.  but  never  any  of 
thofe  called  honourable  ordinaries,  as  pale,  feffe,  bV..— -The 
ctefs  were  changeable  at  pleafure ;  being  reputed  no  other 
than  as  an  arbitrary  devife,  or  ornament.  See  Devise. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefs  to  the  Carians,  who  firft 
ore  eatures  on  their  calks,  and  painted  figures  on  their  buck¬ 
lers  ;  whence  the  Perfians  called  them  cocks. 

I  be  oldeft  of  the  heathen  gods  are  faid  to  have  wore  crefs ,  even 
before  arms  were  made  of  iron  and  fteel.— Jupiter  Ammon 
bore  a  ram’s  head  for  his  cref  ;  Mars  that  of  a  lion,  or  a  ty- 
ger  catting  out  fire  at  his  mouth  or  noftrils.  Alexander  the 
great  wore  for  his  cref  a  ram’s  head,  to  inculcate  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  Jupner  Ammon;  Julius  Caffar  fometimes  bore  d 
Lar,  to  denote  that  he  was  delcended  from  Venus  j  and  fome- 
mes  the  head  of  a  bull,  or  an  elephant  with  his  trunk  ;  and 
fometunes  the  wolf  that  fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus, 
i  he  Chriftians,  in  their  firft  religious  wars, were  wont  to  wear 

fhiehh  dVhng  f°nh  i°r  their  as  weli  as  on  their 
fhields  and  banners,  as  Pfudentius  informs  us  ; 
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oenpjerat,  ar debat  fummis  crux  addita  criflis. 

I  he  ancient  warriors  bore  crefs  to  ftrike  terror  in  their  ene¬ 
mies,  at  the  fight  of  the  fpoiJsof  animals  they  had  killed ;  or  to 

mller  thp,mt°re  ^°™ldabJe  mien,  by  making  them  appear 
taller  be.— Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  cref  of  Pyrrhus  was  a 

that^of^h  flatherS’7Uh  a  ftag’S  borns  ’  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
that  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  lion’s  heads,  bulls,  or  drains 

The  crefs  have  given  rife  to  feveral  fables  :  thfe  ancients 

give  Serapis  the  head  of  a  fpar-hawk  ;  this  being  the  cref, of 

that  cavalier.  Geryon  they  made  a  monfter  with  three  heads 

becaufe  he  bore  a  triple  cref ;  they  feigned,  that  Proteus 

changed  his  form  every  moment,  becaufe,  being  king  of  E- 

gF  -  hesuent  y  changed  his  cref  ;  fometimes  bearing  that 
of  a  lion,  fometimes  of  a  dragon,  &c.  S 

The  cref  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility,  than  thear- 
moury,  as  being  bore  at  tournaments;  to  which  none  were  ad 
m.tted,  till  they  had  given  proof  of  their  nobility.  Sofoe  ime 
it  feryes  to  diftmguifh  the  feveral  branches  of  a  fam ilv.  It  has 
erved,  on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguifoing  badge  of  faftions. 
Sometimes  the  cref  is  taken  from  the  device ;  but  more  ufual- 
ly  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms  :  thus,  the  emperorV 
crefl  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Caftife  a  caftle,  &c.—  Families  that 
exchange  arms,  as  have  done  the  houfes  of  Brunfwic  and  Co¬ 
logne,  do  not  change  their  crefs ;  the  firft  ftill  retain  the  hone, 
and  the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  among  carvers,  or  imagery,  or  carved  work,  to  adorn 
he  head,  or  top  of  any  thing ;  like  our  modern  corniche.  See 
Corniche., 

CREST-b  aFLEN,  is  fpoken  of  a  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  on  which  the  mane  grows,  does  not  ftand 
upright,  but  hangs  either  to  one  fide,  or  the  other 
CREST  ED  folk.  See  the  article  Stalk. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  fculpture,  much  ufed  by  the  French  * 
though'  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  naturalized  among  us  •  but 
the  want  of  a  word  of  equal  import  in  Englifh,  as  it  has  fre 
quently  put  us  under  a .  ncceffity  of  ufing  this  in  the  courfe  of 

our  hngu^  ^  &  fo^  its  adm»Tion  into 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow,  cavity ,  or  pit,  out  of  which 
fomethmg  has  been  fcooped,  or  dug  :  hence  it  is  ufed  to  de 
note  that  kind  Of  fculpture  and  graving,  where  the  lines  and 
figures  are  cut,  and  formed  within  the  face,  or  plane  of  the 
plate,  or  matter  engraven  on.  ^  uie 

In  which  fcnfe,  it  (lands  oppofed  to  relievo ;  where  the  lines  and 
figures  ate  onboiTed,  and  rife  prominent  above  the  fade  of  the 

„  See  Engraving,  and  Scutp-ruRE  e 

othe^eh  C0mpany°f  ^toongingtoa  fltip,  boat,  of 

The  Tailors  that  are  to  work  n  • 

by  tile  number  of  lads  it  may  carry ^each  h’ft  ^  regu,ated 
tun,  Thereof  a  Dutch 

faiiors; 
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Tailors  and  a  fwabber ;  from  50  to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts  of 
eight  men  and  a  fwabber ;  and  thus  increafes  at  the  rate  of 
one  man  for  every  10  lafts  ;  fo  that  a  (hip  of  100  lafts  has  12 
men,  &c. — Englilh  and  French  crews ,  are  ufually  ftronger 
than  Dutch  ;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion. 

In  a  (hip,  there  are  feveral  particular  crews ,  or  gangs,  as  the 
boatfwain’s  crew,  the  catpenter’s  crew.,  the  gunnel  s  crew , 
Sec.  See  Gang,  &c.  . 

C  R I B  R  AT  ION,  in  pharmacy,  fifing ;  the  a£l  of  feparating 
the  finer  parts  of  a  medicine,  whether  dry,  or  humid,  from 
the  groffer  ;  the  latter  by  means  of  a  pulping-fieve,  the  for¬ 
mer  by  a  fine  fearce. 

CRIBROSU  M  os,  or  os  Cribriforme,  in  anatomy,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bone  at  the  top  of  the  nofe,  pierced  like  a  fieve,  to  let  pafs 
feveral  little  fibres,  arifing  from  the  mamillary  productions, 
and  terminating  in  the  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
noftrils  :  called  alfo  os  ethmoides.  See  Ethmoides. 

CRICO  ARYTiENOID  iEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
two  pair  of  mufcles,  ferving  to  open  the  larynx.  See  Larynx 
The  cricoaryteenoidezi  are  either  pojlerior,  or  lateral :  the  for¬ 
mer  are  the  firft  pair  of  openers  of  the  larynx ;  the  latter,  the 
fecond  pair. 

The  lateral  have  their  origin  in  the  edge  of  the  lateral  and  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  cartilage  cricoides,  and  are  inferted  into  the  la¬ 
teral  and  fuperior  part  of  the  arytzenoides. 

The  pojlerior  have  their  origin  in  the  pofterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  cricoides  :  and  hence  the  reafon  and  etymology  of  the 
name  is  evident.  See  Cricoides. 

CRICOIDES*,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx;  fo 
called,  as  being  round,  like  a  ring,  and  incompaflir.g  the 
whole  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  up ik&,  ufed  by  tranfpofition  for 

circle ,  and  form. 

The  cricoides  is  the  fecond  cartilage  of  the  larynx:  it  is  nar¬ 
row  before,  thick  behind  ;  and  ferves  as  a  bafe  to  all  the  other 
cartilages  ;  being,  as  it  were,  let  into  the  thyroides. 

It  is  by  means  of  this,  that  the  other  cartilages  are  joined  to 
the  trachea  ;  on  which  account  it  is  immoveable. 
CRICOTH  YROIDiEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to 
the  firft  pair  of  mufcles  proper  to  the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 
Their  name  is  derived  hence,  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  cricoides  ;  and  are  inferted  into 
the  inferior  part  of  the  thyroides. — Their  ufe  is  to  dilate  the 
feutiform  cartilage.  See  Cricoides,  and  Thyroides. 
CRIME  *,  a  breach,  or  tranfgreflion  of  a  law,  or  an  action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  purport  of  a  law,  either  natural  or  divine,  civil,  or 
eeclefiaftic ;  to  which  a  penalty  is  annexed.  See  Law,  Trans¬ 
gression,  fsfe. 

*  The  term  crime  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  determination,  and 
defign  formed  to  do  an  injury  :  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
crimen,  of  the  Greek  np/va,  judico,  I  judge. 

The  Romans  diftinguiftied  two  kinds  of  crimes ,  viz.  private , 
which  only  affe&ed  particular  perfons ;  the  profecution  where¬ 
of  was  not  allowed  by  the  laws  to  any  of  thofe  interefted  there¬ 
in  ;  as  adultery ,  &c.  and  public  crimes  ;  the  profecution  where¬ 
of  was  permitted  to  all  perfons,  though  in  no  wife  immediate¬ 
ly  interefted. 

With  us,  crimes  are  diftinguiftied  Into  capital ;  as,  treafon ,  mur¬ 
der, robberies, See.  and  common,  as  per juries, &  c.  See  Capital. 
They  are  again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  by  the  king's 
judges  ;  as  thofe  above-mentioned  :  and  fuch  as  are  only  cog¬ 
nizable  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  as  fimple  fornication ,  See. 
gjyafi  Crime.  In  .  .  ,  J  Quasi  crime. 

Crimen  falfi.  I  1  Falsi. 

CRIMSON*,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the  dyers.  See 
Red,  and  Dying. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  kermifi ,  of  kermes ,  red. — 
The  Bollandifts  infinuate,  that  crimfon  comes  from  Cremona ,  and 
is  ufed  for  cremonois.  See  Kermes,  Cochineal,  &c. 

The  fluffs  to  be  dyed  in  crimfon,  after  they  have  been  cleared 
of  their  foap,  and  ftrongly  allumed,  are  put  in  a  decodtion  of 
cochineal,  each  according  to  its  colour.  See  Purple. 
CRINONES,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  worms,  fometimes  found 
under  the  fkin,  in  children  ;  refembling  fhort  thick  hairs,  or 
bridles.  See  Worms. 

I  hey  are  alfo  called  dracunculi ,  and  comedones-,  from  the  Latin 
comedere ,  to  eat ;  by  reafon  they  prey  on  the  fubftance  of  the 
child,  or  confume  its  nourifhment.  See  Dr  acu  n  culi. 
CRISIS,  in  medicine,  a  change,  or  turn  in  acute  difeafes ;  where¬ 
in  the  morbific  matter  is  fo  altered,  as  determines  the  patient 
either  for  recovery  or  death.  See  Cp.itical,  and  Hyper¬ 
crisis. 

I  he  caufe  of  fuch  change  is  owing  to  the  remaining  vital 
force  s  being  irritated  by  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  fo  or  fo  con¬ 
ditioned  ;  i.  e.  fit  either  to  be  evacuated,  or  tranflated,  or  to 
kill.  See  Disease. 

Ir  the  matter  be  difpofed  for  evacuation  or  tranflation,  but  is 

not  falubrious,  it  produces  a  change  called  a  critical  perturbation, 
or  imperfeft  crifis. 

If  the  change  become  fcniible,  they  are  called  critical  fymptoms, 
or  flgns  of  a  crifis,  either  future  or  prefent.  See  Sign. 

e  ymptoms  of  the  crifs  are  frequently  confounded  with 
thofe  arifang  from  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  difeafe  it- 
e  ,  01  e  matter  o  the  dheafej  whence  the  moft  unhappy 
confequences.  See  Symptom.  r  7 
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The  differences  between  critical  fymptoms  and  morbific 
are,  that  the  firft  proceed  from  the  vital  power’s  prevailing  t  ’ 
the  force  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  the  latter  from  the  difeafe’s  ^ 
vailing  over  the  vital  faculty  :  that  the  firft  are  preceded  by^ 
manifeft  concodlion,  but  the  latter  are  formed  even  in  cnidi* 
ties  :  that  the  former  happen  about  the  critical  times  but  the 
latter  at  all  times  of  the  difeafe,  chiefly  during  its^ncreaic 
See  Critical. 

The  principal  fymptoms  of  an  approaching^  crifs,  are,  after  di- 
geftion,  and  about  the  critical  time,  a  fudden  ftupor,  droufi- 
nefs,  waking,  delirium,  anxiety,  dyfpncea,  grief,  ’rednefs 
titillation,  pricking,  heavinefs,  darknefs,  light,  fpontaneous 
tears,  naufea,  heat,  third,  trembling  of  the  lower  lip, 

The  fymptoms  and  effects  of  a  prefent  crifs,  are,  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  a  vomiting,  falivation,  loofenefs,  thick  fediment 
in  the  urine,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  haemorrhoids,  fweat,  ab- 
feeffes,  puftules,  tumors,  bubos,  parules,  aphthae,  &c. 

C  R  1ST  A  galli ,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
os  ethmoides,  advancing  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  • 
and  to  which  is  faftened  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  which  di¬ 
vides  the  brain,  called  falx.  See  Brain. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that  of  a  cock’s 
comb. — In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of  a  piece  with  the  fep- 
tum  narium.  See  Nose,  and  Nostrils. 

Crist  je  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  certain  preternatural 
excrefcences  arifing  about  the  fundament,  refembling  cock’s 
combs. 

Thefe,  M.  Dionis  fays,  are  taken  off  either  by  ligature,  cau- 
terifation,  or  amputation.  When  they  have  other  figures, 
they  have  other  names. 

Crista  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  crooked,  twilled,  fpiral  eminence,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fpine  of  the  omoplata.  See  Omoplata 

CRITERIU  M,  or  Criterion,  a  rule,  or  ftandard,  where¬ 
by  to  compare  propofitions  and  opinions,  in  order  to  difeover 
their  truth  or  falfhood.  See  Truth. 

The  doctrine  of  criteria,  and  the  characters  and  rules  thereof, 
make  the  firft  part  of  the  Epicurean  phi lofophy.  See  Epicu¬ 
re  an. 

CRITHOMANCY  *,  a  kind  of  divination,  performed  by 
confidering  the  dough,  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  facri- 
fice  ;  and  the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

*  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily  ufed  barley- meal  in  thefe  cere¬ 
monies,  this  kind  of  divination  was  called  critbomancy  ;  from 
XgtQn,  barley,  and  [jolvt&ux,  divination. 

CRITIC  AL  days  *,  fymptoms ,  &c.  are  certain  days,  and 
fymptoms,  ufually  arifing  in  the  courfe  of  acute  difeafes,  as 
fevers,  fmall-pox,  &c.  which  indicate  the  patient’s  ftate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See  Crisis. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Kpiva,  judico,  I  judge. 

The  crifes  have  been  frequently  obferved  to  happen  on  the  fe- 
venth,  fourteenth,  or  twentieth  day  ;  whence  thofe  are  deno¬ 
minated  critical  days. 

For  the  theory  of  critical  days ,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  con- 
codlion  of  any  morbific  matter,  and  the  humour  to  be  fecerned, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  change  thereof  into  fuch  a  due  magnitude* 
or  fmallnefs,  as  it  may  be  carried  by  the  circulating  blood  a- 
long  the  canals,  and  excerned  by  veffels  deftined  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  if  the  morbific  matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a 
magnitude  or  fmallnefs  as  may  correfpond  to  the  orifices  of  the 
fecretory  veflels  ;  then  either  an  abfeefs  or  a  haemorrhage  will 
follow,  if  a  crifis  be  begun;  for  which  reafon,  abfeeffes,  &c. 
are  accounted  lefs  perfe£l  crifes.  But,  that  the  morbific*  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  reduced  to  a  due  magnitude,  or  fmallnefs,  and  its 
wifhed-for  difeharge  take  place,  there  is  required  a  confiderable 
time,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  large  ;  that  is,  if  the  diftem- 
per  be  great  and  fevere  :  and  fince  there  are  a  great  many  caufes 
and  thofe  very  conftant,  which  may  occafion  the  blood,  and 
offending  humours  therein,  to  be  of  a  different  fluidity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  different  climates  ;  it  is  impoflible  but  that  dif¬ 
ferent  fpaces  of  time  fhould  be  required  for  the  finifhino-  con- 
coaion  :  which  makes  it  impoflible  to  determine  the  critical 
days  in  one  climate,  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in  another. 
T'he  caufes  of  real  ci  itical  days,  that  is,  fuch  on  which  happens 
the  laft  concoaion  ol  the  morbific  matter,  which  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  its  expulfion,  are  all  thofe  things  which  occafion 
the  humours  to  become  of  fuch  acertain  magnitude  or  minute- 
nefs,  and  of  a  greater  or  Idler  cohefion  ;  but  with  any  given 
power,  bodies  unequally  large,  or  unequally  cohering,  cannot 
be  concofted  in  an  equal  time  :  wherefore,  it  is  to  be  found  by 
the  obfervations  made  by  all  nations  among  themfelves,  which 
are  the  ufual  caufes  and  conditions  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  number  of  days  tofinilh  fuch  a  concoction  in. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  concerning  difeourfe  and 
writings.  See  Judgment. 

Some  define  criticifm  more  amply,  the  art  of  judo-in"  of  a  hi- 
ftory,  or  a  work  of  genius,  with  the  various  incidents  there 
met  with,  their  ftyle,  and  authors. 

On  which  footing  M.  le  Clerc  feems  to  have  given  a  defective 
idea  of  criticifm,  when  he  defines  it  fimply  the  art  of  entering 
into  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and  of  making  a  juft 
difeernment  of  their  genuine  works. 

We  may  diftinguifli  divers  forts,  or  branches  of  this  art:  as, 

Philofophical  Criticism,  or  the  art  of  judging  of  opinions  and 
hypothefes  in  philofophy. 


Theolo- 
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ffltological  Criticism,  the  art  of  judging  explications  of doc¬ 
trines  of  faith,  &c. 

Political  Crit  icism,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  means  of  govern- 
ing,  acquiring,  and  preferving  Rates. 

But  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  is  reftrained  to 
Literary  Criticism,  which,  however,  is  of  great  extent,  as  it 
takes  in  the  art  of  judging  of  facts  :  a  branch  of  criticifm, which 
regards  not  only  hiftory,  but  alfo  the  difcernment  of  the  real 
works  of  an  author,  the  real  author  of  a  work,  the  genuine  read¬ 
ing  of  a  text,  and  the  art  of  difcovering  fuppofititious  monu¬ 
ments,  charters,  interpolated  paflages,  &c. 

The  other  parts  of  literary  criticifm,  are,  the  art  of  judging  of 
works  of  genius,  their  excellencies  and  defeats.  We  have  alfo 
Grammatical  Crit  icism,  or  the  art  of  interpreting  and  difcover¬ 
ing  the  words  and  meaning  of  an  author. 

Crit  icism  of  antiques,  which  confifts  in  diftinguiftiing  genuine 
medals,  and  the  different  tafte  and  fpirit  found  among  them, 
according  to  the  different  people,  the  different  country,  anc 
the  different  times  wherein  they  were  ftruck;  the  diftinguilh- 
ing  between  what  is  caftand  what  ftruck  ;  what  has  been  re¬ 
touched,  and  repaired  or  added,  from  what  is  really  antique  ; 
the  genuine  from  the  fpurious,  &c.  and  to  decypher  and  ex 
plain  them,  &c.  See  Antique, 

Sacred  Criticism,  in  general,  is  that  employed  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
councils,  lives  of  the  faints,  {ffc.  but  more  particularly  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  canon  thereof. 
Ariftotle,  if  we  believe  Halicarnaffeus,  is  the  firft  inventor  of 
the  art  of criticifm.  Ariftarchus,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  him 
felf,  Varro  and  Longinus,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  therein  in 
their  days.  Among  the  Chriftians,  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus, 
Hefychius,  Eufebius,  S.  Jerom,  and  Theodoret,  were  the 
greateft  matters  in  this  art,  The  decree  of  pope  Gelafius  about 
the  apocryphal  books,  required  a  good  fhare  of  criticifm. 

But  the  critical  art  fell  with  the  other  arts ;  and  lay  unknown 
till  the  time  of  Charlemaign,  when  it  was  re-eftablifhed  under 
him  and  his  fons. — The  care  which  the  religious  Ciftercians 
took  to  correct  the  manufcripts  of  the  bible,  fhew  that  the  rules 
of  criticifm  were  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  eleventh  centu¬ 
ry* — The  works  of  Johannes  Sarisburienhs,  Euftathius,  and 
Tzetzes,  make  it  evident,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  twelfth. — 
The  manufcripts  of  the  bible  corre&ed  by  the  Dominicans  of 
Paris,  and  the  dodfors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  thirteenth,  fhew 
it  was  fubfifting  then. — In  the  following  ages  it  was  if  ill  cul¬ 
tivated  with  more  earneftnefs  ;  efpecially  in  the  fixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries,  when  all  the  world  made  it  their  ftudy. 
From  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  criticifm  does,  indeed,  fuppofe 
an  uncommon  ftock  of  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  whereon  it  is 
employed  :  but  that  criticifm ,  itfelf,  is  nothing  elfe  but  good 
ienfe  perfedfed  by  grammar  and  logic.  See  Grammar,  and 
Grammarian. 

CROC  H  E  S,  among  hunters,  the  little  buds  about  the  top  of 
a  deer’s  horns.  See  Head. 

CROC  I,  among  botanifts,  the  apices,  or  fmall  knobs  on  the 
tops  of  flowers.  See  Apices. 

CR  OCIA,  a  bifhop’s  or  abbot’s  crofter,  or  paftoral  ftaff.  See 
Crosier. 

CROCODILE,  Crocodilus,  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation  ;  contrived  to  feduce  the  un¬ 
wary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare.  See  Sophism. 

It  has  its  name,  crocodile ,  from  the  following  occafton,  invented 
by  the  poets. — A  poor  woman  begging  a  crocodile  that  had 
caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  river-lide,  to  fpare  and  reftore 
him  ;  was  anfwered,  that  he  would  reftore,  provided  fhe  would 
give  a  true  anfwer  to  a  queftion  he  fhould  propofe  :  the  queftion 
was,  Will  Irejlore  thy  fon ,  or  not  ?  to  this  the  poor  woman,  fuf- 
pedling  a  deceit,  forrowfully  anfwered,  Thou  wilt  not :  and  de¬ 
manded  to  have  him  reftored,  becaufe  fhe  had  anfwered  truly. 
Thou  lyeft,  fays  the  crocodile ,  for  if  I  reftore  him  thou  haft  not 
anfwered  truly :  I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him,  without  making 
thy  anfwer  falfe.  See  Dilemma. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  propositions  called  mentientes , 
or  infolubiles  ;  which  deftroy  themfelves.  Such  is  that  of  the 
Cretan  poet ;  omnes  ad  unum  Cretenfes  femper  mentiuntur :  all 
the  Cretans,  to  a  man,  always  lye.  Either,  then,  the  poet  lyes, 
when  heaflertsthat  the  Cretans  all  lye;  or  the  Cretans  do  not  all 
lye. 

CROCO  MAGMA,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
troches  compofed  of  faffron,  myrrh,  red  rofes,  ftarch,  and  gum 
arabic  :  thus  called  from  the  Greek  Kpoy.(&, faffron,  and  y.a.yy.u, 
the  refufe  of  any  thing  Squeezed. 

CROCUS,  a  term  ufed  for  faffron.  See  Saffron. 

Crocus,  in  cbymiftry,  is  a  name  given  to  Several  different  pre¬ 
parations  ;  from  their  red,  or  faffron  colour. — As 

Crocus  martis ,  a  preparation  of  iron  ;  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  crocus  martis  apericns ,  and  crocus  martis  ajlringens.  See 
Saffron  of  mars. 

Crocus  martis  aperiens,  opening  faffron  of  mars ,  is  a  preparation 
of  iron  plates,  made  by  firft  waffling  them,  then  expofing  them 
to  the  dew,  till  they  have  contracted  a  ruft ;  which  ruft  is 
Scraped  off",  and  the  plates  expofed  for  more.  See  Mars,  and 
Aperiens. 

Others  prepare  it  by  calciningiron  filings,  withanequal  weight 
of  fulphur.  — Others,  by  clapping  a  bar  of  iron,  red,  or  rather 
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white  hot,  between  two  rolls  of  brimftone  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
iron  melts,  and  runs  down  into  avellei  of  water  below  :  which 
fome  call  mars  cum  fulphur c  praparaius.  Others  have  other 
preparations. 

M.  Lemery  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  iron  taken  in  fubftance, 
is  much  more  Salutary  and  efficacious  than  when  thus  prepared; 
the  procefs  tending  to  ftrip  itof  its  oily  part,  wherein  its  chief 
virtue  refides  ;  leaving  nothing  behind  but  the  mere  ferrugi¬ 
nous  part.  See  Chalybeat. 

Crocus  martis  ajlringens,  binding  fffron  of  iron,  is  a  preparation 
of  iron  filings;  wherein  they  are  deprived  of  their  more  Saline 
parts  by  waffling  them  five  or  fix  times  in  ftrong  vinegar,  and 
calcining  them  five  or  fix  hours. 

Crocus  metallorum ,  a  kind  of  impure,  opake,  glafs  of  antimony, 
of  a  liver  colour  ;  hence  frequently  called  liver  of  antimony  ; 
made  by  firing  equal  parts  of  pouder  of  antimony  and  falt-pc- 
tre,  well  mixed  in  an  iron  mortar,  covered  with  a  tile.  See 
Antimony. 

This  is  kindled  by  dropping  in  a  coal  of  fire ;  upon  which  a 
great  detonation  enfues;  and  the  mortar  is  ftruck,  to  make  the 
matter  fall  to  the  bottom. — The  ftiining  part  is  the  crocus ,  or 
liver,  which  is  to  be  Separated  from  the  drofs,  and  referved  for 
ufe. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  making  the  vinum  emeticum,  orbenedictum, 
by  infufing  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  crocus  pouder’d,  in  a  quart 
of  wine  for  24  hours.  See  Wine  and  Emetic. 

CROFT*,  Croft um, a  little  clofc  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  either  for  pafture  or  tillage. 

*  Pojfunt  etiam  diHli  monachi  de  eifdem  marifeis  * verfus  occidentem 
jacentibus  pro  Je  &  homitiibus  fuis,  includere  crcftos,  five  prat  uni 
juxta  pontem  Jpecialiter  quantum  illis  placuerit.  Ingulf. 

In  fome  ancient  deeds,  crufta  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  for  a 
croft ;  but  cum  toftis  id  croftis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tran- 
flated  in  Abbo  Horiacenfis,  by  preedium,  a  farm. 
CROISADE,  Cruzade,  or  Cruzado,  a  holy  war,  or  an 
expedition  againft  infidels  and  heretics  ;  particularly  againft  the 
Turks,  for  the  recovery  of  Paleftine.  SeeC'RoisEs,  Pilgrim, 
&c. 

People  anciently  flocked  on  th zfz  croifades  out  of  devotion  ;  the 
pope’s  bull,  and  the  preaching  of  the  priefts  of  thofe  days,  ma¬ 
king  it  appear  a  point  of  confcience.  Hence  Several  orders  of 
knighthood  took  their  rife.  See  Knight,  Templars,  &c. 
r\  hofe  who  meant  to  go  on  this  errand,  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  croftesof  different  colours,  wore  on  their  clothes  ;  and 
were  thence  called  croifes:  the  Englilh  wore  them  white;  the 
french,  red  ;  the  Flemifh,  green  ;  the  Germans,  black  ;  and 
the  Italians,  yellow.  SeeCROlsEs. 

They  reckon  eight  croifades  for  the  conqueft  of  the  holy  land  ; 
the  firft  undertaken  in  1095,  at  the  council  of  Clermont ;  the 
Second  in  1144,  under  Louis  VII.  the  third  in  1188,  by  Henryll. 
of  England,  and  Philip  Auguftus  of  France  ;  the  fourth  in  1 195, 
by  pope  Celeftin  III.  and  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  the  fifth 
publifhed  in  1198,  by  order  of  Innocent  III.  wherein  the 
French,  Germans,  and  Venetians  engaged  ;  the  fixth  under  the 
fame  pope,  began  tumultuarily,  in  1213,  and  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Chriftians ;  the  feventh  refolved  at  the  council  of  Lyons 
in  1245,  undertaken  by  S.  Louis  ;  the  eighth,  which  was  the 
fecond  ofS.  Louis,  and  thelaft  of  all,  in  1268. 

It  is  Said,  it  was  the  Ciftercian  monks  who  firft  projected  the 
croifades ;  Philip  Auguftus  foil ici ted  the  execution  thereof 
with  the  holy  fee  ;  and  Innocent  III.  raifed  the  firft  ftandard 
of  the  crofs.  It  was  the  council  of  Clermont  who  ordered 
that  they  who  embarked  herein  fhould  bear  the  crofs  in  their 
banner  ;  and  that  thole  who  entered  themfelves  into  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  fhould  alfo  wear  it  on  their  clothes. 

T  he  abbot  Juftiniani  makes  an  order  of  knighthood  of  the  croi¬ 
fes,  who  Served  in  the  croifades.  See  Knight,  Order,^. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  alfo  a 
croifade  of  the  Saxons,  againft  the  pagans  of  the  north  ;  wherein 
the  archbifhop  of  Magdeburg,  the  bifhops  ofHalberftadt,Mun- 
fter,  Mersburgh,  Brandenburgh,  &c.  with  Several  lay-lords 
embarked. — And  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fame  century, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  there  was  alfo  a  croifade  uni 
dertaken  againft  the  Albigenfes  ;  who  were  become  powerful 
in  Languedoc,  &c.  See  Albigenses. 

C  R  O  I  S  E  S,  or  Croizes,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  pilgrims 
bound  for  the  holy  land,  or  who  had  already  been  there  •  fo 
called  from  a  badge  which  they  wore  on  their  garments,  repre¬ 
senting  a  crofs.  See  Croisade.  3 

The  word  croifes  is  alfo  extended  to  the  knights  of  S.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  created  for  the  defence  and  prote&ion  of  pilgrims  • 
and  all  thofe  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  who  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  cruce 
fignati,  i.  e.  dedicated  themfelves  to  the  wars,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  holy  land.  See  Croisade.  1 

CROISIE  RS,  Crucigeri,  or  crofsbearers,  a  religious  order 
or  congregation  of  regular  canons,  fo  called.  See  Canon  * 
There  are  three  orders  which  have,  or  do  ftiff  bear  this  name-  one 
m  Italy;  another,!,  the  Low-countries ;  anda  third  in  Bohemia. 
Tire  firft  pretend  to  be  derived  from  S.  Clet ;  and  add,  that  S. 
Qmriacus  the  Jew,  who  (hewed  S.  Helena  the, place  of  the  true 
ciois,  and  was  afterwards  converted,,  reformed  them.  Ail  we 
know  for  certain,  is,  that  they  fubfifted  in  Italy  before  Alexander 
III.  mounted  the  throne  i  for  that  pontiff,  flying  from  Frede- 
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ric  Barbaroffa,  found  an  afylum  in  the  monafteries  ofthef»<5z- 
fiers,  which  he  afterwards,  in  1169,  took  under  his  prote  ion, 
giving  them  the  rule  of  S.  Auguftin,  life. 

They  were  confirmed  by  Pius  V.  but  the  difcipline  being  muc  i 
relaxed,  they  were  fuppreffed  in  1656,  by  Alexander  V  . 
Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  the  croifiers ,  bearing  ftaffs  with  cro  esat 
the  end,  came  into  England  in  1244,  and  prefented  themielves 
before  a  fynodheld  by  the  bifhopof  Rochefter,  demanding  to 
be  admitted.  .  , 

Dodfworth  and  Dugdale  mention  two  monafteries  of  this  order 
in  England,  the  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Ryegate  ;  the 
firft  founded  in  1245,  the  latter  in  1298  :  fome  add  a  third  at 
Oxford,  where  they  were  received  in  1349*  M.  Allemand 
fays,  there  were  fourteen  monafteries  of  crofs-bcarers  in  Eng¬ 
land;  adding,  that  they  came  from  Italy  ;  thofe  of  the  Low- 
countries  difowning  them. 

The  croifters  of  the  Low-countries  and  France,  were  founded  in 
1211,  byTheodore  de  Celles  fon  of  Bofon,  who  having  ferved 
in  a  croifade  in  Paleftine,  in  1188,  and  there  found  fome  of  the 
croifiers  inftituted  by  S.  Clet,  conceived  a  defign  of  inftituting 
another  congregation  in  his  own  country.  This  is  certain, 
that  Theodore,  in  his  return  from  Paleftine,  engaged  himfelf 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate;  and  went  in  quality  of  miftionary  to 
the  croifade  againft  the  Albigenfes:  and  that  at  his  return  in 
1211,  the  bifhop  of  Liege  gave  him  the  church  of  S.  Thibault 
near  Huy  ;  where,  with  four  companions,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  order;  which  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  and 
Honorius  III.  Theodore  fen  t  his  religious  to  Tholoufe,  to  join 
thofe  of  S.  Dominic,  and  combat  the  Albigenfes ;  and  the  cori- 
gregation  multiplied  in  France. — The  popes  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  croifiers  of  Italy  under  thofe  of  Flanders. 

The  crofters ,  orport-croixwith  a  filar ,  in  Bohemia,  derive  their 
origin  from  S.Quiriacus,  and  fay  they  came  from  Paleftine  into 
Europe,  were  they  embraced  the  rule  of  S.  Auguftin,  and  built 
monafteries.  They  add,  that  S.  Agnes  of  Bohemia,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  other  crofters,  obtained  of  Innocent  IV.  to  add 
a  ftar  to  their  habit.  But  the  ftory  of  S.  Quiriacus  has  no 
foundation ;  and  it  was  Agnes  herfelf,  daughter  of  Primiflas 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  inftituted  the  order  at  Prague,  in  1234. — 
They  are  very  numerous  ;  and  have,  now,  two  generals. 

CROISSANTE',  in  heraldry.  Croix  croiffante  is  a  crofs 
crefcented  ;  that  is,  having  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  fixed  on 
each  end  thereof.  See  Cross. 

CROOKED  tyles.  See  the  article  Tyie. 

C ROSETTES,  in  architecture,  the  returns  in  the  corners  of 
chambranles,  or  door-cafes,  or  window- frames;  called alfo ears, 
elbows,  ancones, prothyrides,  &c.  See  Ancon,  Prothyris,  life. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  Jhepherd’s crook  ;  a  fymbol  ofpaftoral 
authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver  ftaff,  crooked  a-top,  car¬ 
ried  occafionally  before  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand 
when  they  give  folemn  benedictions.  See  Bishop,  and  Abbot. 
At  one  end  it  is  crooked,  at  the  other  pointed ;  expreffed 
in  the  verfe: — Curva  trahit  mites,  pars  pungit  acuta  rebelles. 

The  cuftom  of  bearing  a  paftoral  ftaff  before  bifhops  is  very 
ancient,  as  appears  from  the  life  of  S.  Caefarea  of  Arles,  who 
lived  about  the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks,  none  but  the 
patriarchs  had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  See  Patriarch. 

The  crofters  were  at  firft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  ftaves, 
in  form  of  a  T,  ufed  to  reft  and  bear  upon :  by  degrees  they 
were  made  longer;  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  form  we  now 
fee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a 
mitre  and  a  crofier.  See  Abbot,  and  Mitre. 

Crosier,  in  aftronomy,  four  ftars,  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  by  help 
whereof,  thofe  who  fail  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  find  the 
antarCtic  pole.  See  Star,  and  Constellation. 

CROSS  Crux,  a  fort  ofinftrument,  compofed  of  two  pieces 
of  wood,  traverfing  and  cutting  each  other,  ordinarily  at  right 
angles. 

*  Pezron  derives  the  word  crux,  from  the  Celtic  croug,  and  croas  ; 
though,  perhaps,  croug  and  croas  might  with  as  much  jufhice  be 
derived  from  crux. 

The  crofs  was  ufed  among  the  ancients,  as  a  punifhment  for 
malefa&ors  and  flaves;  and  was  planted  at  feveral  places,  in  ter¬ 
ror  em,  as  our  gallows,  life. 

Sozomen  obferves,  that  it  was  Conftantine  who  by  law  firft 
abolifhed  the  punifhment  of  the  crofs ;  which  had  obtained  a- 
mong  the  Romans  till  his  time. 

As  to  crucifixion,  or  the  manner  wherein  the  punijhment  of  the 
crofs  was  efteCted,  the  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
exceedingly  divided  :  the  points  in  difpute,  are.  Whether  the 
criminal  was  fattened  with  three  nails,  or  with  four;  whether 
the  feet  were  immediately  fattened  to  the  crofs,  or  whether 
they  refted  on  a  little  pieceofwood,  in  manner  of  a  ftepor  reft, 
srnyfot  j  whether  the  crofs  was  planted  in  the  earth  before  the 
patient  was  nailed  on,  fattening  him  afterwards  by  means  of 
a  fcaffold  raifed  of  the  height  of  the  place  where  the  feet  were 
to  be  nailed  ;  or  whether  he  was  nailed  ere  the  crojs  was  raifed 
or  planted,  as  the  painters  reprefent  it  ;  or  laftly,  whether  the 
patient  was  fattened  quite  naked,  or  covered  :  queftions  that 
have  all  been  occafioned  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift  I 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  InventioCrucis ,  anancient  feaft,  folemnized 
on  the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  S.  Helena’s  (the  mother  of 
Conftantine)  finding  the  true  of  Chrift  deep  in  the  ground, 

on  mount  Calvary  ;  where  fhe  erected  a  church  for  thepreferva- 


tion  of  part  of  it :  the  reft  being  brought  to  Rome, and 
in  the  church  of  the  holy  crofs  of  Jerufalem.  See  Fe  ast  °  ^ 
Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crojfes,  that  0f  T 
Chrift,  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves;  and  that  they  diftineuiftj 
between  them  by  means  of  a  fick  woman,  who  was  lmin 
diately  healed  by  touching  the  true  crofs. 

The  place  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  her  by  S.  Quiria 
cus,  then  a  Jew,  afterwards  converted  and  canonized.  ^ 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heraclius  reftored  to  mount 
Calvary  the  true  crofs,  which  had  been  carried  off  fourteen 
years  before,  by  Cofroes  king  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jeru¬ 
falem  from  the  emperor  Phocas,  See  Exalt  ationT 
Cross-Bearer,  port-croix ,  cruciger ,  in  the  Rornifh  church,  the 
chaplain  of  an  archbifhop,  or  a  primate,  who  bears  a  crofs  be¬ 
fore  him  on  folemn  occafions.  See  Primate,  life. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every  where  ;  a  patri¬ 
arch  any  where  out  of  Rome  ;  primates,  metropolitans,  and 
thofe  who  have  a  right  to  the  pallium,  throughout  their  re- 
fpedtive  jurifdidtions.  See  Pallium,  Patriarch,  life. 
Gregory  XL  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  it  bore 
in  prefence  of  cardinals.— A  prelate  bears  a  Jingle  crofs ,  a  patri¬ 
arch  a  double  crofs ,  and  the  pope  a  triple  one  on  their  arms. 
Order  of  the  Cross,  orCROisADE,  an  order  of  ladies,  inftituted 
in  1668,  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonzagua,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  ;  on  occafionof  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a 
little  golden  crofs ,  wherein  were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  th ctrue 
crofs  ;  out  of  the  afhes  of  part  of  the  palace. — It  feems,  the  fire 
had  burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryftal  ;  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched.  See  Relic. 
Cross,  in  botany,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  arrangement  of  the 
petala  of  certain  flowers  ;  called  plant# fore  cruciformi.  See 
Plant,  and  Flower. 

The  flowers  are  not  to  have  either  more  or  Jefs  than  four  pe¬ 
tala  ;  and  their  calyx  only  to  confift  of  four  pieces.  The  piftil 
generally  becomesa  fruit  called  filiqua.  See  Siliqj;  a. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordinary  compofed 
of  four-told  lines  ;  whereof  two  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we  muft  conceive  of  them,  though  they 
be  not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right 
angles,  near  the  fefs-point  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Ordinary. 
The  content  of  a  crofs  is  not  always  the  fame:  for  when  it  is 
not  charged,  cantoned,  nor  accompanied,  it  has  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  ;  but  if  it  be  charged,  it  muft  contain  the  third 
part  thereof.  See  Crosse  let. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuchas  had  performed  or  at 
leaft  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift,  and  the  Chriftian 
profeffion  ;  and  is  held,  by  divers,  the  moft  honourable  charge 
in  all  heraldry.  What  brought  it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was 
the  ancient  expeditions  into  the  holy  land  ;  and  the  holy  war 
pilgrims,  after  their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cog¬ 
nizance  ;  and  the  enfign  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  See 
Croisade. 

In  thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St.  Andrew’s 
crojs.  The  l  tench  a  crofs  argent ;  the  Englifh  a  crofs  or ;  the 
Germans  fable  ;  the  Italians  azure  ;  the  Spaniards  gules.  See 
St.  Andrew’s  Crofs.  h 

St.  George’s  crofs,  or  the  red  crofs ,  in  a  field  argent,  is  now  the 
itandard  of  England  ;  that  faint  being  the  reputed  patron  of 
this  nation. 

Guilhm  enumerates  thirty-nine  different  forts  of  crojfes  ufed  in 
heraldry,  the  feveral  names  whereofherefollow;  the  deferiptions 
are  to  be  looked  for  under  their  proper  articles. — A  crofs  voided 
a  crojs  wavy-voided,  a  crojs  patee  fimbriated,  a  rr^-patee  fitched 
on  the  foot,  a  crofs  patee  on  three  parts  and  fitched  on  the  fourth 
a  crojs  engrailed,  a  crofs  patonee,  a  crofs  fiery,  a  crofs  patonee 
voided,  a  crofs  avelane,  a  crofs  patee  lambeaux,  a  crofs  furchee 
a  crofs  croflet,  a  crofs  croflet  fitchee  at  the  point,  a  crofs  botto- 
nee  a  crofs  pommee,  a  crofs  urdee,  a  crofs  degraded  fitchee  a 
crojs  potent,  a  crojs  potent  fitched,  a  crofs  calvary,  a  crofs  croflet 
let  in  degrees,  a  crofs  patriarchal,  a  crofs  anchored,  a  crofs  mo- 
hnee,  a  crofs  clechee,a  crofs  flory,  or  fleurdelifee,  a  crofs  { double 
fitchee,  a  crofs  a-feize-points,  a  crofs  milrinee,  a  crofs  raguled 
a  crojs  pointed  voided,  a  crofs  pall,  a  tau  orS.  Anthony's*™/}’ 
a  crojs  voided  and  couped,  a  crofs  couped  pierced,  a  crofs  moli- 
nee  pierced  lozenge-ways,  a  crofs  molinee  quarter-pierced,  a 
faltier,  or  S.  Andrew’s  crofs ,  which  will  be  diftin&ly  fpoken  of 
under  that  denomination  ;  and  fo  all  the  others  may  be  found 
more  particularly  deferibed  under  the  names  of  their  feveral 
differences. 

Colombiere  makes  feventy-two  diftindt  fort  of  crojfes,  of  which 
we  {hall  only  mention  thofe  that  differ  from  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above ;  as,  a  Croix  remply,  which  is  only  one  crofs 
charged  with  another  :  a  crofs  party,  that  is,  one  half  of  one 
colour,  and  the  other  of  another:  a  crofs  quarter’d,  that  is,  the 
oppofite  quarters  of  feveral  colours:  a  crofs  of  five  pieces,  that  is 
of  fo  many  colours:  a  crofs  mouffue,and  abaifee;  a  crofs  barbee’ 
a  crofs  croiffantee,  or  crefcented,  that  is,  having  a  crefcent  at 
each  end  :  a  crojs  forked  of  three  points  ;arro/}  pome  tee  of  three 
pieces;  a  crofs  reffercelee  ;  a  crofs  pointed  ;  a  crojs  ankered,  and 
fur-ankered  ;  a  crofs  ankered  with  fnakes  heads ;  a  crojs  orled  ;  a 
high  crofs-,  a  crofs  rayonnant,or  catting  out  rays  of  glory ;  a  crojs 
of  Malta  ;  a  crofs  of  theHoly  Ghoft;  a  croj's  forked  like  the  an¬ 
cient 
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cient  reds  for  muftets ;  a  crofs  with  eight  points ;  a  crofs  bour- 
donnee  ;  a  crojs  cramponnee  and  tournee  :  a  crofs  cablee  •  a 
crofs  inclining;  a  crofs  pater  noftree,  that  is,  made  of  beads ;  a 
crojs  trefle  ;  a  crofs  fleuronnee ;  a  crofs  vuidee,  clechee,  and 
pommetee;  a  crofs  crenel  lee  and  baftilee ;  a  crofs  with  four 
fteps  to  every  arm  ;  a  crofs  rounded  ;  a  crofs  and  an  half;  a 
crofs  eftoilee,  or  Rarways  ;  a  crofs  corded  ;  a  crofs  doubled  of 
fix  pieces  fet  together ;  a  double  crofs  fplit  in  pale  ;  a  W  crofs 

in  feffe  ieofSthedtdlfmembered  1  1  ^  C°Uped’  °r  CUt  th^ou/h 
in  telle,  of  the  two  conntrary  colours  to  the  field  ;  a  chevron 

tonTTftf  67  ^  hzlicrofs:  four  tails  of  ermine  in  a  crofs,  the 
tops  of  the  ermines  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  middle:  four 

pieces  of  vair  placed  crofs-ways ,  and  counterpointing  in  the 
centre  : :  the  crofs  or  fword  of  S.  James  :  crofs  potence  crampon- 

—  ^fdCXter  Upper  arm>  and  a  Potence  about  the  middle 

wh.Vh  the  Vari1°US,  Cr°Fes  we  find  in  the  aforefaid  authors  ; 
land  butmhepmMythmk  t0,°  many’  aS  n0t  beinS  a11  ufed  in  EnS- 

“irebUtotldpTaSndS  l°  a1'  C0Un'rieS  J  anda"  ““ 

Nor  is  it  only  in  croffes  that  the  variety  is  fo  great  ;  the  like 
is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and  particularly  in  lions,  and 
Par  s  °  t  ern  >  whereof  the  fame  Colombiere  gives  us  no 
lesthan  ninety-fix  varieties. —Leigh  mentions  but  forty-fix 
feveral  croffes-,  Sylvanus  Morgan,  twenty-fix ;  Upton,  thirty  ; 

Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  twelve  ;  and  fo  others,  whom  it  is 
needlefs  to  mention. 

Upton  owns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afcertain  all  the  various 
croffes  ufed  in  arms  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  :  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of  fuch  as  he  had 
feen  u fed  in  his  own  time. 

CR°ss,  in  Purveying  or,  the  furveying  Cross,  is  an  inflrument 
confifting  of  a  brafs  circle,  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  by 
two  lines  cutting  each  other  in  the  centre  :  at  each  extremity 
ofdther  line  is  fixed  a  fight,  perpendicularly  over  the  lines  ; 

objedfs°  ^  ^  °W  f°r  thC  better  difcovery  of  diftan 

The  crofs  is  mounted  on  a  ftaff,  or  (land,  for  ufe.  Sometimes 
inftead  of  four  fights  there  are  eight. — The  furveying  crofs  is  but 
little  known  or  ufed  among  us  ;  abroad  it  is  of  more  account 
the  manner  of  applying  it  is  as  follows. 

Suppofe  the  fieldABCDE,  (Tab.  Surveying,  Jig.  24.)  re 
quired  to  be  furveyed  :  plant  poles  at  all  the  angles  ;  meafure 
the  line  AC,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  angles  to 
the  line  :  takedown  the  dimenfions  of  each.  Now,  to  find  the 
point  F,  plant  poles  at  pleafure  in  the  line  A  C,  and  the  foot 
of  the  inflrument  in  the  fame  line,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
through  two  of  the  oppofite  fights  you  may  obferve  two  oj 
the  ftaffs  ;  and  thro’  the  other  two,  the  ftaff  E.  If  in  this  Ra¬ 
tion  E  be  not  vifible,  remove  the  inflrument  backwards  01 
forwards,  till  the  lines  A  F,  E  F  make  a  right  angle  in  F ;  by 
which  means,  the  plot  of  the  triangle  A  F  E  will  be  had.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  is  the  point  H  found,  where  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  D  H  falls  ;  whofe  length,  together  with  that  of  H  F,  is 
meafured,  to  have  the  plot  of  the  trapezium  E  F HD. 

Again,  meafure  HC,  making  a  right  angle  with  H  D,  and 
the  plot  of  the  triangle  D  H  C  will  be  had.  All  that  now  re 
mains,  is  to  find  the  point  G,  where  the  perpendicular  B  G 
falls:  which  being  found  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft,  we 
have  the  plot  of  the  whole  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  area 
whereof,  is  had  by  adding  the  triangles  and  trapezium  toge¬ 
ther.  See  Area  ;  fee  alfo  Surveying,  Chain,  Plain- 
Table,  &c. 

Cross  multiplication ,  a  method  of  multiplying  feet  and  inches 
by  feet  and  inches,  or  the  like  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  multiplied  crofs-wife.  See  the  method  under  Mul¬ 
tiplication. 

Cross,  in  dialling.  See  the  article  Dial. 

Cross  batteries ,  in  war.  See  Battery. 

C  R  OS  ^-grained fuff,  in  joinery. — Wood  is  fa  id  to  be  crofs - 
grained ,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  fhot  out  of  it :  for,  the 
grain  of  the  branch  (hooting  forward,  runs  athwart  that  of  the 
trunk.  See  Knot,  <frc. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defea  is  fcarce  perceiveable,  except  in 

working  ;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs  make  knots. _ If  the 

bough  grew  up  with  the  young  trunk,  inftead  of  a*  knot  is 
found  a  curling  in  the  fuff ;  very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 
Cross-staff,  a  mathematical  inflrument,  otherwife  called*  the 
fore-faff.  See  its  defcription  and  ufe  under  Forestaff. 
CROSSELET,  little  crofs ,  a  diminutive  of  crofs ,  ufed  in'he- 
raldry,  where  we  frequently  fee  the  (hield  covered  with  croffe- 
lets  ;  alfo  fefies,  or  other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or 
accompanied  with  croffelets.  See  Cross. 

Croffes  themfelves  frequently  terminate  in  croffelets :  as  in  Tab 
Heraldry,  fig.  54. 

CROT  A  LUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  caftagnetta,  or  mufical 
inflrument  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the  priefts  of  Cy- 
bele.  See  Corybantes.  1 

The  crotalum  differed  from  the  fifrum  ;  though  authors  fre¬ 
quently  confound  the  two.  It  confided  of  "two  little  brafs 
plates,  or  rods,  which  were  (hook  in  the  hand,  and  in  (Inking 
againft  each  other  made  a  noife.  See  Sistrum. 

It  was  fometimes  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  lengthwife  ;  one 
part  whereof  they  (truck  againft  the  other :  and  as  this  made 


equal  to  half  a  minim,  anddouble  a  qua- 
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a  noife  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  crane’s  bill,  they  called  that 
bird  crotalfria ,  player  on  crotala. 

An  ancient,  in  Paufanias,  fays,  that  Hercules  did  not  kill  the 
birds  of  the  lake  Stymphalus,  but  that  he  drove  them  away  by 
P  ay  mg  on  crotala.  On  this  footing,  the  crotalum  muft  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ancient. 

Clemens  Alexandras  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Sici¬ 
lians ;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chriftians,  becaufe 

PPrj!?  a"d  Se^res  that  accompany  it. 

CROTAPHITES  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw,  ferying  to  draw 
It  downwards.-— Its  fibres  fprmg  feverally  from  the  bones  of  the 
orehead,  the  finciput,  fphenoides,and  temporale ;  which  meet¬ 
ing,  and  as  it  were  centering  under  the  os  jugale,  whence  alfo 
this  mufcle  receives  fome  fibres,  they  proceed  to  the  proceffus 

P  £7?^p'£t^'Sich  they-are  inferted-  See  Maxilla. 
UKUlLHfl,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes,  or  characters  of 

time  marked  thus  ^  ec 

P 

ver.  SeeNoTE,  and  Character. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  character  comes  by  the  name 
crotchet:  the  word  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  French  crochet 
ox  croc,  a  crook  or  hook,  ufed  by  them  for  what  we  call  the  qua¬ 
ver,  or  half  crotchet ;  by  reafon  of  the  additional  ftroke  at  bot¬ 
tom,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  a  crook.  See  Quaver. 

A  dot  added  to  the  crotchet ,  thus  £  increafes  its  time  by  half; 

that  is  makes  it  equal  to  a  crotchet  and  a  half,  or  to  three  qua¬ 
vers.  See  Time.  n 

Crotchet,  in  printing,  denotes  a  fort  of  line,  fometimes  ftrait, 
iometimes  waved,  but  always  turned  up  at  each  extreme  ;  fer¬ 
ving  to  bind  or  link  together  feveral  articles,  that  are  to  be 
read  together  ere  you  proceed  to  the  fubdivifions,  placed  afide 
of  them  with  fimilar  or  fmaller  crotchets  ;  much  ufed  in  crenea- 

^  rZwmofSTf  for  6cilitating  the  dlvi,“n“>J 

Crotchets  are  alfo  ufed  for  two  oppofite  characters,  ferving  to 

rnn°rfe  7*?* 7a- ^  7 tafenthefls’  °r  any  other  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  to  bediftmguifhed  from  the  reftof  the  work  ;  fometimes 

CRO  W0rm  f  Jrnd,  fometimes  in  this  (  )•  See  Character. 
UK  U  W,  m  the  fea- language,  a  machine  with  an  iron  hook,  for 

failenmg  hold,  and  grappling  with  the  enemies  vefi'el,  in  an  en 
gagement.  •*  -cn 

The  name  crow,  or  raven,  corvus,  was  anciently  given  to  fe- 
veral  machines  of  war,  ufed  in  the  defence  of  pla«s  :  one  in¬ 
vented  by  Diades;  another  by  the  Tyrians,  mentioned  by  Q 
Curtius  ;  another  by  Cn.  Ovilius.  y  ^ 

firithC  de!llolf^'mS  ‘row,  corvus  demolitor , 

SagLr£invented  byC-MiuS  &  a^n*ytS 

They  were  all  a  kind  of  grappling-hooks  ;  ferving  to  drag  things 

towards  the  engineer. -That  defcribed  by  Q_u.  Curtfus  wS 
thrown  out  of  a  balifta.  y  ^  curtius  was 

Crow’s-Bill  an  inftrument  ufed  by  chirurgeons,  in  their 
operattons ;  efpec, ally  for  the  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign 
bodies  out  of  wounds.— It  has  its  name  from  its  figure  S 

f’hF£ETVm  theflh,tary  art’  areirons  with  four  points 
each  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  fo  that  which  way  foeve^  they 

fall,  one  point  will  be  uppermoft.  See  Caltrop.  Y 

Crow  s-f  eet,  in  a  (hip,  are  fmall  ropes,  or  lines,  fometimes 

fix,  eight,  or  ten,  reeved  through  the  dead  man’s  eye  :  of  little 

r  I  n  wter  than  t0  ma  Ce  a  of  fmaU  rigg‘ng- 
C  ROWN,«r»a  mark  of  regal  dignity  ;  being  an  ornament 

wore  on  the  head  by  kings  and  fovereigns,  as  a  fymbol  of  theft 
authority.  See  King,  &c. 

In  the  remoteft  antiquity,  the  crown  was  only  given  to  Gods  • 
Plmy  fays,  that  Bacchus  was  the  firft  who  ufed  it :  Pherecydes’ 
cited  by  Tertulhanafe  Corona,  fays  Saturn  :  Diodorus  afcribes  it 
to  Jupiter,  after  bis  vidlory  over  the  Titans.  Q.  Fabius  Pir- 
tor  attributes  the  invention  to  Janus;  adding,  that  it  was  an 
ornament  he  ufed  in  facrificing :  Leo  the  Egyptian  fays,  ; 
was  Ifis  who  firft  wore  a  crown  ;  and  that  it  confided  of  ear« 
corn,  the  ufe  whereof  (he  firft  taught  men.  S  0t 

In  this,  moft  authors  agree,  that  the  email,  originally,  was  ra 
ther  a  religious  than  a  civil  ornament ;  rather  one  of  the  non 
tificaha,  than  the  regalia:  that  it  only  became  common  to 
kings  as  the  ancient  kings  were  priefts  as  well  as  princes  “an? 
that  the  modern  princes  are  entitled  to  it,  in  their  ecclefiafti 

ol  capacity  rather  than  their  temporal.  See  Kino,  Ac 

The  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  bandelet,  or  headband 
drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind  ;  as  we  ft,|l  fee  it  "f’ 

prefented  on  medals,  around  the  heads  of  Jupiter  the  P  „■!' 
mies,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  J  P  >  uc  -rtole- 

;  br T™  th*y 

flowets ,  infomuch  that  Teim^nt  ^ 

7f  7  on  the  fubjedlj 

t-i  ,  /  r wucreor  crowns  had  not  been 

The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched  m  made* 

for  the  feveral  deities  :  thus  on  medal’®  J}d  different  crowns 
of  flowers,  more  frequently  of  In,  \  S,TWe  plnd  Jupiter's  crown 

of  Bacchus,  the  v  ne  w  L  ln«  ?  Ju?°S°f  the  vine  >  th« 
vme  with  grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  branches 

of 
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of  ivy,  with  flowers  and  berries  :  thofe  of  Caftor,  Pollux,  and 
the  river-gods,  ot  bulrufhes:  that  ot  Apollo,  iometimes  o  au 
rel,  fometimes  of  ruihes  ;  that  ol  Saturn,  new  figs  ;  t  iat  o 
Hercules,  poplar  ;  that  of  Pan,  pine  or  alder  ;  that  of  Lucina, 
dittany  ;  that  of  the  Hone,  the  fruits  proper  to  caC"..  on  ’ 
that  of  the  Graces,  olive-branches,  as  well  as  that  of  Minerva  , 
that  of  Venus,  rofes  :  of  Ceres,  ears  ot  corn,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ills :  that  of  the  Lares,  myrtle  or  rofemary,  &c.  See  Gar- 

L  A  N  D.  # 

Crowns  were  not  only  ufed  on  the  ftatues  and  images  ot  the 
Gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and  ernpe- 
rors ;  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes,  facred  vefi 
fels,  victims,  fhips,  &c. 

The  agonothetse  crowned  thofe  who  were  vidlors  in  the  folemn 
games,  warriors,  &c.  See  Olympic,  itfc. 

Prom  fome  paftages  in  Eufebius  Caefarienfis,  fome  authors 
conclude,  that  bilhops  had  likewife  anciently  their  crowns. 
The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns ,  ftill  feen  on 
medals  ;  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  or  radiating  crown ,  a.  crown 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones  ;  thetourth  a  ki  nd  ot 
bonnet,  or  cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier. 

The  firft  was  that  ordinarily  ufed  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
far  :  the  right  of  bearing  it  was  granted  him  by  the  fenate ; 
fome  fay,  on  account  of  his  baldnefs :  and  afterwards  conti¬ 
nued  to  his  fueceflors,  Juftinian  was  the  firft  who  took  that 
of  the  bonnet-kind. 

The  papa/ crown,  is  compofed  of  a  cap  or  tiara,  and  a  triple 
crown  incompaffing  it  ;  having  two  pendants,  like  the  bifhop’s 
mitres :  thefe  three  crowns  reprefent  the  pretended  triple  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  pope,  viz.  as  high  prieft,  fupreme  judge,  and 
foie  legiflator  of  the  Chriftians.  See  Tiara,  and  Papal. 
The  imperial  crown  is  a  bonnet  or  tiara,  with  a  femi-circle  of 
gold,  fupporting  a  globe,  with  a  crofs  a-top. 

The  Englijh  crown  is  adorned  with  four  erodes,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thofe  of  Malta  ;  between  which  are  flower-de-luces.  It 
is  covered  with  four  diadems,  which  meet  at  a  little  globe 
fupporting  a  crofs. 

The  French  crown  is  a  circle  of  eight  flower-de-luces,  incom- 
pafied  with  fix  diadems  ;  bearing  a-top  a  double  flower-de- 
luce,  which  is  the  creft  of  France. 

The  Spanijhcrown  is  adorned  with  large  indented  leaves,  co¬ 
vered  with  diadems,  bordering  on  a  globe,  furmounted  with  a 
crofs. 

Among  the  Romans,  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns,  di- 
ftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchievements. — The  oval 
croivn  was  the  firft,  made  of  myrtle  ;  and  was  bellowed  on  ge¬ 
nerals  who  had  been  victorious  over  flaves  and  enemies  unworthy 
of  the  Roman  valour,  and  who  were  entitled  to  the  honours 
of  the  Idler  triumph,  called  ovation.  See  Ovation. 

The  fecond  was  the  naval  or  rojlral  crown,  confifting  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  gold,  raifed  with  prows  and  poops  of  fhips,  given  to  the 
captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who  firft  jumped  a- 
board, an  enemy’s  fhip.  See  Rostral,  and  Naval. 

The  third  called  vallaris,  or  cajlrenfis ,  was  alfo  a  circle  of  gold, 
raifed  with  piles  or  pallifades  ;  given  him  who  firft  leaped  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  or  forced  the  pallifades.  See  Vallar. 
The  fourth  called  mural  crown ,  was  a  circle  of  gold,  indented 
or  embatteled  ;  given  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  place 
befieged,  and  there  lodged  a  ftandard  :  this  crown  we  alfo  find 
given,  on  medals,  to  the  particular  genii  and  guardians  of  pro¬ 
vinces  and  places.  See  Mural. 

The  fifth,  the  civic  croivn  ;  made  of  a  branch  of  green  oak  : 
given  to  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battle  or 
affault.  See  Civic. 

The  fixth  was  the  triwnphal  crown,  made  of  branches  of  laurel, 
given  to  a  general  who  had  gained  a  battle,  or  conquered  a  pro¬ 
vince.  This  was  afterwards  made  of  gold.  See  Triumph. 
The  feventh  the  corona  ohfidionalis ,  or  gr amine  a,  made  of  grafs 
or  herbs  found  on  the  ground  ;  given  to  generals,  who  had  de¬ 
livered  a  Roman  army  befieged  by  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him 
to  decamp.  See  Obsidion alis. 

The  eighth  was  alfo  a  crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  athletae  ;  and  by  theRomans,  to  thofe  who  had  negotiated, 
or  confirmed  a  peace  with  an  enemy  :  this  was  the  leaftefteemed. 
Befides  thefe  in  antiquity,  we  meet  with  radial  crowns ,  given 
to  princes  at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods ;  whether  before 
or  after  their  death. — Cafaubon  fays,  this  fort  of  crown  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  deitiies;  yet  it  is  certain  Nero  took  it  in  his  life-time. 
Jthletic  croivns,  were  deftined  to  crown  victors  at  the  public 
games.  See  Athlet a,  Gymnastics,  is’e. 

Father  Daniel  fays,  that  S.  Louis  ranfomed  the  crown  of  thorns 
°r  ^av*°.ur’  which  had  been  pawned  by  Baldwin,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  for  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  ;  and  tranf- 
(  ported  it  with  great  ceremony  to  France :  where  it  is  ftill  kept 
in  the  holy  chapel.  The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  S.  Louis,  adds, 
t  latt  re  t  orns  were  ftill  green  in  his  days.  Some  writers  from 
Linens  exandrinus,  hold  that  it  was  made  of  bramble,  ex 
°  ,ersr°  .^ch  thorn,  exrhamno  ;  others  of  white  thorn. 
10  r°JCf  l*  ln  t.ie  chapel,  take  it  to  be  the  juncus  mari- 
ja  10  enves  tie  word  corona ,  whence  crown ,  from  the 

in  man  L°rn  ’  e^ufet^e  ancient  crowns  were  pointed 
n  manner  of  horns ;  which  were  anciently,  both  by  Jews  and 

Gentiles,  efteemed  as  marks  of  power,  {Length,  authority,  and 

empire.  -Hence,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  horns  are  ufed  &  the 
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regal  dignity  :  and  accordingly,  horn  and  crown,  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  are  expreued  by  the  lame  word. 

Ch.  Pafchal  has  wrote  exprefly  de  coronis  ;  Baudelot  in  his  h‘- 
ftory  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  has  a  good  number  of  curiousVb- 
fervations  on  the  fame  fubject,  that  had  efcaped  Pafchal  Du 
Cange  gives  us  a  curious  diflertation  on  crowns ;  and  Schmei- 
zell,  a  German,  a  treatife  of  t  oyal  crowns ,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

Royal  Crown.  {  Royal. 

Electoral  Crown.  5  bee  the  artIcles{  Electoral. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  clerical  ton- 
fir1"6  ;  which  is  the  mark,  or  character  of  the  Romilh  ecclefi- 
aftics.  See  Tonsure. 

'I  his  is  a  little  circle  of  hair,  fhaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  or¬ 
ders  received.— That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmalleft;  that  of 
priefts  and  monks  the  largeft.  See  Order,  tsc. 

The  clerical  crown ,  was  anciently  a  round  lift  of  hair,  fhaved 
oft'  around  the  head,  reprefenting  a  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily 
obfervable  in  feveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c.  The  religious  of  S. 
Dominic  and  S.  Francis  ftill  retain  it. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins  both  foreign 
and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five  {hillings  fterling. 
See  Money,  and  Coin. 

In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only  applicable  to  that  popular 
Englifh  coin  which  bears  the  name,  and  which  is  equivalent 
to  fixty  Englifh  pence,  or  five  {hillings  ;  or  to  five  livres  16 
f®ls  French  money. —  But,  in  its  extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in 
feveral  others ;  as  the  French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French 
crown ,  ftruck  in  1641  for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ;  alfo  the 
patagon,  dollar,  ducatoon,  rix-dollar,  and  piaftre  or  piece  of 
eight.  See  Dollar,  Ducatoon,  Rix-dollar,  Piece 
of  eight,  &c. 

Crown,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  uppermoft  member  of 
the  corniche  ;  called  alfo  corona  and  larmier.  See  Corona, 
and  Larmier. 

Crown,  in  aftronomy,  is  a  name  given  to  two  conftellations  ; 
the  one  called  feptentrionalis,  the  other  meridionalis.  See  Co¬ 
rona. 

Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  that  ornament,  in  the  mantling  of  an  armory  j  to 
exprefs  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it. 

The  crown  here  is  of  more  antiquity  even  than  the  helmet ; 
and  was  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of  victory  and  triumph. 

Radiated,  or  pointed  Crowns,  are  thofe  of  the  ancient  empe¬ 
rors,  which  had  twelve  points ;  reprefenting,  as  fome  will 
have  it,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Pearled,  or  fowered  Crowns,  thofe  with  pearls,  or  leaves  of 
fmallage,  parfley,  £sV.  Such  were  anciently  almoft  a  11  crowns 
even  thofe  of  fovereign  princes  :  though  they  were  not  ufed  in 
their  armouries,  till  about  2 00  years  ago. 

Crown,  in  geometry,  a  plane  ring  included  between  two  pa¬ 
rallel  or  concentric  peripheries,  of  unequal  circles ;  generated 
by  the  motion  of  fome  part  of  a  right  line  round  a  centre  the 
moving  part  not  being  contiguous  to  the  centre.  J 

The  area  of  this  is  had,  by  multiplying  its  breadth  by  the 
length  of  the  middle  periphery  :  for  a  feries  of  terms  in  arith¬ 
metic  progreflion  being  nx^t^;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the 
firft  and  laft  multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  terms,  the  middle 
element  muft  be  wherefore,  that  multiplied  by  the 

breadth  or  fum  of  the  two  terms  will  give  the  crown. 

Crown -Off ice,  a  court  or  office  under  the  kingVbench  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  crown  is  more  immediately  concerned’  in 
what  is  therein  tranfafted.  See  Crown. 

Though  none  of  the  officers  under  the  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
king  s-bench,  are  employed  in  fummoning  a  parliament ;  yet 
many  of  them  have  bufmefs  in  other  matters,  during  the  fit* 
ting  of  the  parliament :  as,  in  cafes  of  error,  &c.  but  more 
especially  on  trials  of  peers  ;  wherein  the  clerk  of  the  crown  is 
chief  manager.  He  has  likewife,  out  of  parliament,  all  indict¬ 
ments  in  the  crown ,  informations,  recognizances;  and  a  mul- 
titude  of  other  bufinefsruns  through  his  hands,  as  the  writings 
ot  all  pleadings,  declarations,  and  other  proceedings  upon  re- 
cords :  but  the  executive  part  is  left  to  his  fecondary  or  deputy. 

CUrktftbe  Crown,  f  f  Clerk.  ’ 

Pleas  of  the  Crown.  J-See  the  articles*}  Plea. 

Officers  of  the  Crown,  j  l  Officer. 

Crown-Glass,  denotes  the  fineft  fort  of  window-glafs.  See 
Glass. 

Crown-grafting.  See  the  article  Engrafting. 

Crown-Post,  in  architecture,  a  poft  which  in  fome  buildings 
ftands  upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters  ;  and 
from  which  there  go  ftruts  or  braces  to  the  middle  of  each  rafter. 
It  is  otherwife  called  a  king-piece ,  ox  joggle -piece.  See  Post 

Crown-Wheel  of  a  Watch,  is  the  upper  wheel  next  the  ba¬ 
lance,  or  that  drives  the  balance.  See  Watch. 

Crown-work,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  running  into  the 
field  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  gain  fome  hill,  or  advan¬ 
tageous  poft,  and  cover  the  other  works  of  the  place.— See 
Fab.  Fortif. fig.  21.  lit.  1 1.  fee  alfo  Outwork. 

1  he  crown-work  confiftsof  two  demi-baftions  at  the  extremes, 
and  an  entire  bullion  in  the  middle^  with  curtines. 

CROWNED 
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CROWNED  horn-work ,  is  a  horn-work  with  a  crown- work 
before  it.  See  Horn- work. 

CROWN  IN  G,  in  architecture,  is  underflood,  in  the  general, 
of  any  thing  that  terminates,  or  finifhes  a  member  or  decora' 
tion.  See  Crown,  and  Corona. 

Thus,  a  corniche,  a  pediment,  a  croteria,  &c.  are  called 
crownings .  SeeAcROTER,  &c. — Thus,  alfo,  the  abacus 
faid  to  crown  the  capital ;  and  thus  any  member  or  moulding 
is  faid  to  be  crowned ,  when  it  has  a  fillet  over  it ;  and  a  niche 
is  crowned,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  capital.  See  Mould 
ing,  Niche,  &c. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manage,  a  leap,  higher  than  the  cor- 
vet,  wherein  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  horfe  keep  an  equal 
height  ;  his  legs  being  truffed  under  his  belly,  without  ftretch- 
ing  them  out,  orfliewing  his  fhoes. 

C  R  O  U  P  E  R,  or  Crupper.  See  Crupper. 
CROZIERED  abbots.  See  the  article  A  p.  got. 
CRUCIAL  incifion ,  in  chirurgery,  an  incifion,  or  cut  into 
fome  flefhy  parts,  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIBLE  *,  a  little  veil'd,  ordinarily  of  earth,  fometimes 
iron,  without  any  handle  ;  wherein  chymifts,  coiners-  gold- 
fmiths,  glaziers,  and  other  artificers,  ufe  to  melt  and  calcine 
gold,  filver,  or  other  metals  whereon  they  work.  See 
Fusion,  Calcination,  ks’e. 

*  1  he  word  is  formed  from  the  French  creufet,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  •  Du  Cange  derives  this  further  from  crufelinum  ;  which 
the  lower  Latin,  fignifies  a  little  drinking  veflel. 

Earthen  crucibles  are  made  of  potters-clay,  with  ftone  potfherds 
pounded  and  fifted  :  they  are  of  various  fizes,  but  generally  of 
the  fame  form,  which  refembles  that  of  an  inverted  cone, 
or  pyramid.  It  is  thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  coinage,  as  being 
the  only  ones  in  which  gold  will  melt  kindly.  Iron  crucibles 
are  in  form  of  little  buckets  without  handles,  made  of  iron  well 
forged  and  hammered  :  in  thefe  they  melt  filver,  copper,  &c. 
There  are  earthen  crucibles  that  hold  from  800  to  24  or  2500 
ounces  ;  but  thofe  ordinarily  ufed  are  but  of  800. 

The  iron  ones  are  larger  ;  fome  holding  ten  thoufand  ounces  : 
thefe  are  not  taken  off  the  furnaces  when  the  plates  are  to  be  run, 
but  the  mettle  is  laden  out  with  an  iron  ladle.  It  is  a  rule  never 
to  put  as  much  metal  in  the  crucible  as  it  will  hold.  See  Coining. 
The  crucibles  ufed  by  goldfmiths  and  founders,  are  like  thofe 
ufed  in  coinage  :  thofe  of  chvmifts,  &c.  are  of  all  fizes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  put  in  them. 
CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs,  whereupon  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  is 
fattened  in  effigy  :  much  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  in  their 
churches,  and  other  places,  to  recognize  the  paffion  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  diredt  their  prayers  to.  See  Cross. 

There  are  fome  chapters  wherein JefusChrift  is  the  firftcanon,and 
the  income  of  thecanonry  goes  to  the  fubfittence  of  the  crucifix. 
CRUCIFIXION,  an  ancient  form  of  execution  3  by  fatten¬ 
ing  the  criminal  to  an  erected  crofs.  See  Cross. 
CRUCIFORM  flowers.  See  the  article  Flower. 
CRUCIS  ex perimentum.  See  the  article  Experimentum. 
CRUDE,  fomething  that  has  not  patted  the  fire,  or  has  not  had 
the  degree  of  codtion,  i.  e.  of  heat,  requifite  to  prepare  it  for 
eating,  or  fome  other  ufe.  See  Coction. 

Crude ,  or  raw  filk,  is  that  which  has  not  been  put  in  boiling 
water,  to.  unwind  it  from  off  the  cod 3  nor  boiled  iNn  water 
and  foap,  to  fit  it  for  dying.  See  Silk. 

Crude  fugar.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

Crude  antimony ,  is  that  which  comes  immediately  from  the 
mines,  without  any  preparation.  See  Antimony. 

In  medicine,  Crude  humours  are  thofe  which  want  of  that 
preparation  and  elaboration  which  they  ordinarily  receive  from 
a  thorough  digeftion.  See  Crudity. 

The  retainers  to  the  dodtrine  of  trituration,  hold  that  the 
crudity  of  the  humours  only  confifts  in  this  3  that  they  are  not 
broke  and  comminuted  fo  much  as  they  Ihculd  be  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  adtion  of  the  ftomach.  See  Trituration. 
CRUDITY,  fometimes  denotes  that  ftate  of  a  difeafe,  wherein 
the  morbific  matter  isoffuch  bulk, figure, cohefion, mobility, or 
inactivity,  as  creates  or  increafes  the  difeafe.  See  Disease. 

The  crudity  is  difeovered,  i°.  From  the  difeafe’s  continuing  its 
degree  of  ftrength,  or  increafing.  20.  From  a  continual  increafe 
of  fymptoms.  30.  From  a  diforderly  exercife  of  the  fundlions. 
40.  But  chiefly  from  a  fault  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
humours  3  both  thofe  ftill  circulating,  and  thofe  fecreted  ;  as 
of  fweat,  tears,  mucus  of  the  nofe,  faliva,  fputum,  the  bile, 
urine,  ichor,  pus,  bloody  menfes,  lochia,  milk,  aphthae,  &c. 
That  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  wherein  the  crude  matter  is  changed, 
and  rendered  lefs  peccant,  and  laudable,  is  called  digeflion ,  conco¬ 
ction,  or  maturation.  See  Digestion,  Concoction,  &c. 
CRUISE,  from  the  German  kruis,  a-crofs,  fignifies  to  crofs 
to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  for  guard  of  the  feas,  id’e. 
CRUO  R,  a  term  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  ;  in  con  trad  iftin&ion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part.  See 
Blood. 

Some  authors.  Dr.  Keill  and  Dr.  Woodward  for  inftance,  fup- 
pofe  thefe  globules  replete  with  an  elaftick  aura,  or  air  3  and  on 
this  principle  account  for  fome  ofthephaenomenaof  the  animal 
ceconomy ;  particularly  mufcular  motion,  &c.  But  Dr.  Jurin 
has  overturned  that  fuppofition.  See  Muscular  motion. 
Vanhelmont  ufes  the  Word  cruor  for  the  blood  in  the  veins  5  in 
contradittindlion  to  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  which  he  calls 
f unguis.  See  Vein,  and  Artery, 
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CRUPPER*,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  hind  part  of  a  horfe,  Cam* 
prehended  between  the  place  of  the  faddle  and  the  tail. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  crcufpc,  which  fignifies 
the  fame. 

CRURA  clitoridis ,  in  anatomy.  Between  the  corpora  nervofa 
of  the  clitoris,  runs  a  feptum,  or  membranous  partition,  from 
the  glans  to  its  divarication  at  the  os  pubis  3  dividing  the  cli¬ 
toris  into  two  parts,  called  the  crura  ofl the  clitoris. — See  Tab. 
Anatomy,  (Splanch.)  Jig.  13.  lit.  b  b. 

Thefe  are  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  trunk  of  the  cli¬ 
toris  itfelf.  See  Clitoris. 

Cr  u  RA  ofl  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  two  of  the  four  roots  whence 
the  medulla  oblongata  fprings,  in  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

The  crura  are  the  larger  roots  ;  the  two  fmaller  are  called  pc- 
dunculi.  See  Medulla  oblongata. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  large  artery 
and  vein  of  the  thigh.  See  Thigh. 

The  crural  artery  arifes  from  the  iliac  artery  5  or  rather,  it  is 
the  iliac  itfelf,  under  another  name  5  being.called  crural,  from 
the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  thigh.  See  Tab.  Anatom, 
(Angeiol )  fig.  I.  n.  69. 

It  conveys  blood  through  all  the  part,  by  means  of  a  great 
number  of  the  branches  diffeminated  through  its  fubftance. 
The  crural  vein  is  formed  of  fix  other  veins,  viz.  the  great  and 
little  flciatica,  the  mufculoj'a ,  the  poplitea,  the  Jural,  and  the  fa- 
phena.  See  Saphena,  &e. 

Crural  nerves.  See  the  article  Ne rve. 

C  RU  R  AEUS  *,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  arifing  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  thigh-bone,  between  the  letter  and  great  trochan¬ 
ter,  and  lying  clofe  upon  the  bone,  joins  its  tendon  with  three 
others,  which  all  together  make  one  broad  tendon,  that  paffes 
over  the  patella,  and  is  inferted  into  the  little  tuberofity  on  the 
upper  and  forepart  of  the  tibia.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  leg. 
See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Myol.)  fig.  2.  n.  40. 

*  It  is  called  crureeus ,  as  being  fattened  to  the  thigh-bone  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  brachkeus  to  the  arm. 

CRUS,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  all  that  part  of  the  body 
which  reaches  from  the  buttocks  to  the  toes  ;  and  is  divided 
into  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  See  each  in  its  place,  Thigh,  &c. 
CRUS  C  A,  an  Italian  term,  fignifyingbran,  or  what  remains 
of  meal  after  the  flower  has  been  fifted  out. — It  is  only  in  ufe 
among  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called  della  crufea , 
eftablifhed  at  Florence,  for  purifying  and  perfecting  the  Tuf- 
canlanguage.  See  Academy. 

1  he  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office,  and  the  end  propofed 
by  it 3  which  is,  to  refine  the  language,  and  as  itwere  to  feparate 
it  from  the  bran.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  fieve,  and  its 
motto,  II piubelflorne  coglie  3  that  is,  It  gathers  the  fined  flower 
thereof.  J  J  J 

In  the  hall  or  apartment  where  the  academy  meets,  M.  Mon- 
coms  informs  us,  every  thing  bears  allufion  to  the  name  and 
device  :  the  feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker’s  basket  3  their  backs 
like  a  fhovel  for  moving  of  corn  :  the  cuffiions  of  grey  fattin 
in  form  of  facks,  or  wallets  3  and  the  branches  where  the 
lights  are  placed,  likewife  refemble  facks. 

1  he  vocabulary  della  crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  ditftionary, 
compofed  by  this  academy.  See  Vocabulary. 

CRU  ST  A  villofla,  in  anatomy,  the  fourth  tunic,  or  coat  of  th® 
ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

On  the  inner  furface  of  this  coat,  are  feen  innumerable  villi 
or  fibrillae,  rifing  every  where  perpendicularly  from  it  5  which 
fome  will  have  to  ferve  for  nothing  but. a  defenfative  to  the 
ftomach,  to  preferve  it  from  acrimonious  humours  :  but  Dr. 
Drake  rather  takes  them  to  be  excretory  dufts  to  the  fubjacent 
glands  3  which  fome  authors  would  have  to  be  that  now  ex¬ 
ploded  thing  a  parenchyma  5  but  which  are,  indeed,  the  or¬ 
gans  by  which  moft  of  that  humour  which  is  difeharged  into 
the  ftomach,  is  feparated  3  and  thefe  villi  the  immediate  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  it  is  conveyed. 

CRUSTACEOUS  fljhes ,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  thofe  co¬ 
vered  with  (hells  confiding  of  feveral  pieces,  or  feales  3  as  thofe 
of  crabs,  lobfters,  <&c.  See  Fish. 

Thefe  are  ufually  fofter  than  the  fhells  of  the  teftaceous  kind 
which  confjft  of  a  fingle  piece,  ufually  much  thicker  and* 
ftronger  than  the  former  3  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  oyfter,  feallop 
cockle,  t3V.  SeeSHELL,  Testaceous,  ific.  ’  ™ 

Dr.  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  that  of  all  the 
fhells  and  nautili  found  in  beds  of  all  different  matters  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  there  are  fearce  any  of  th ecrujlaceous  kind  •  the 
reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  thefe  being  much  Ifohter  than 
the  reft,  muft  have  floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  when  all  the  ftrata  were  formed  3  and  there  have  De 
riftied.  See  Deluge.  * 

CRUX  herrings.  See  the  article  Herr  ing. 

CRUZADO,  or  Croisade,  an  expedition  to  the  hoi  v  land 
See  Croisade.  '  liU* 

Cruzado,  in  commerce,  is  a  Portugueze  coin  ftruck 
Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time  wh= 

Cahxtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
dels.  See  Coin. 
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It  had  its  name  from  a  crofs,  which  it  bears  on  one  fide  j  the 
arms  of  Portugal  being  on  the  other.  A  cruzade  is  of  the 
VJ^!e  of  4°  french  fols  or  upwards  of  2s.  io  d.  fieri.  See  Sol. 
CRY.  See  the  article  Hue,  Clamor,  Haro, 
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CRYPTA  *,  a  fubterraneous  cell,  or  vault  ;  especially  under 
a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families,  or  per  ons. 

See  Tomb.  ...  . 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  abfcondo,  1  1  e 

whence  xpvwTn,  crypta. 

S.  Ciampini,  dcfcribing  the  outfide  of  the  Vatican,  fpeaks  of 
the  cryptes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  fife.  See  Cat  acomb. 
Vitruvius  ufes  the  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  building,  anfwer- 
ing  nearly  to  our  cellar ;  J  uvenal,  for  a  cloaca.  ( 

Hence  Crvpto-Porticus,  a  fubterraneous  place,  arched, 
or  vaulted  ;  ufed  as  an  underwork,  or  paflage  in  old  walls.- 
The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of  a 
grotto.  See  Grotto. 

Crypta,  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers,  for  a  cha¬ 
pel,  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY*,  the  art  of  fecret  writing,  or 
writing  in  cipher.  See  Cipher, and  Deciphering. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  I  hide  ;  and  ypxtpu,  I  deferibe. 

CR  YST  AL  *,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  foflil,  tranfparent 
ftone,  white,  like  a  diamond,  but  much  inferior  thereto  in 
luftre  and  hardnefs  ;  ufed  for  vafes,  urns,  mirrors,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  glades  ;  fornied 

of  xpv@- ,  frigus,  and  s-£AAft>,  concre/co,  becaufe  of  its  refembling 
ice. 

The  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cry- 
Jlal:  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  hardened,  petrified  water,  which  was 
the  popular  opinion  of  thofe  days  ;  but  experience  has  /hewn  us 
the  contrary  :  for  by  a  chymical  analyfis,  inftead  of  refolving 
into  water,  it  yields  nothing  but  a  calx,  earth,  and  falts. 

For  the  places  where  it  is  found,  Pliny  adds,  that  he  has  feen  it 
dug  from  off  the  higheftand  rougheft  rocks  of  the  Alps  ;  whence, 
doubtlefs,  its  name  of  rock-cryfal.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  found 
in  brooks  and  rivers,  but  not  formed  there ;  only  wafhed  down 
thither  from  off  the  mountains  by  the  violent  rains. 

Several  mountains  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  Alia,  produce  rock- 
cryjlal:  if  we  may  believe  the  French  relation  of  Madagafcar, 
thatifland  yields  more  than  all  the  world  befide.  See  Rock. 
Its  perfection  conhfts  in  its  luftre  and  tranfparency ;  that  with 
ftraws,  duft,  clouds,  &c.  is  little  valued.  It  is  frequently 
found  hexagonal ;  the  edges  inimitably  fine  and  accurate. 

It  is  cut  or  engraved  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame  inftru- 
ments,  and  by  the  fame  workmen  as  diamonds.  SeeDiAMOND, 
andENGRAVING. 

Cry/lal  is  of  fome  ufein  medicine,  being  reputed  an  aftringent; 
and  as  fuch  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries:  it  is  alfo  ufed  to 
increafe  the  milk  of  nurfes  ;  and,  further,  is  efteemed  a  good 
antidote  againft  arfenic. 

The  formation  ^Crystal,  is  delivered  by  F.  Francifco  Lana  in 
the  philofophical  tranfaftions ,  to  this  effeCf  :  ‘  In  the  Val  Sab- 
4  bia  I  obferved  a  fpacious  round  of  a  meadow,  fome  parts 
4  whereof  were  bare  of  all  herbs  ;  wherein,  and  no  where  elfe 
‘  thereabout,  cryjlals  are  generated  :  all  fexangular ;  both  points 
4  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  figure,  likewife  fexangular.  The 
‘  country- people  told  me,  they  were  produced  from  the  dews; 

*  becaufe,  iorfooth,  they  being  gathered  over- night,  there  would 
4  others  arife,  only  in  a  ferene  and  dewy  sky.  But  having  ob- 
4  ferved  that  there  was  no  mark  of  any  mine  thereabout,  I 

*  concluded  them  produced  by  the  plenty  of  nitrous  fteams 
4  which  at  the  fame  time  might  hinder  the  vegetation  in  thofe 

*  places,  and  coagulate  the  dew  falling  thereon :  for  nitre  is  not 
4  only  the  natural  coagulum  of  water,  as  ismanifeft  in  artificial 
4  glaciations,  but  ever  retains  the  abovefaid  fexangular  figure ; 

4  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  hexagonal  figure 
6  of  fnow. 

- *  Since  cryjlals  are  only  found  in  thofe  narrow  places,  it  is 

4  probable,  thence  are  raifed  the  exhalations  that  concrete  the 
4  dew ;  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  or  exhalation  of 
‘  lead  coagulates  quickfilver.’ 

Rohault  argues,  that  cryfal,  diamond,  &V.  muft  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  liquid,  from  their  figure,  which  is  fuch  as  drops  of  water 
of  the  fame  fize  muft  neceffarily  aflume;  and  fuch  as  globules 
of  meal  or  flower,  heaped  up  and  compreffed  by  their  own 
weight,  might  have :  for  as  each  cryfal  is  encompaffed  and 
clofed  round  with  fix  others  ;  fo  it  becomes  modelled  into  a 
hexagonal  body,  confifting  of  equal  and  fquare  fides. 

Boerhaave  takes  cryjlal  to  be  the  proper  matter,  or  bafis  of  all 
gems  or  precious  ftones,  which  aflume  this  or  that  colour,  &c. 
from  the  different  admixture  of  mineral  and  metalline  fumes, 
with  the  primitive cryjla lline  matter.  See  Stone,  Gem,  is'e. 
Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fa&itious  body,  caft  in  the  glafs- 
houfes  ;  called  alfo  cryjlal-glafs .  See  Glass. 

It  is,  in  effedt,  glafs ;  but  carried,  in  the  melting,  and  in  the 
matter  whereof  it  is  compofed,  to  a  degree  of  a  perfection  be¬ 
yond  the  common  glafs:  though  it  comes  far  Ihort  of  thewhite- 
nefs  and  vivacity  of  the  natural  cryjlal. 

The  beft  artificial  cryjlals  are  faid  to  be  thofe  made  at  Moran 
near  Venice;  called  Venice  cryjlals 

Crystals,  in  chymiftry,  exprefs  falts,  or  other' matters,  flrot, 

or  congealed  m  manner  of  cryjlal.  See  Crystalliza- 
tion. — Thus, 

Crystal  of  a  Hum,  is  allum  purified,  and  reduced  into  cryjlals ,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  tartar.  In  like  manner  are  vitriol,  nitre, 
and  other  falts  cryjl allied.  See  Allum,  Tartar,  &c. 
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Cryjlals  of  allum  are  quadrangular,  and  brilliant  like  diamond 
thole  of  nitre,  white,  and  oblong ;  thofe  of  vitriol  are  ’ 
quadrangular,  andlhining.  See  Salt.  ’  S  een> 

Crystal,  or  cream  of  tartar ,  is  tartar  purified  and  diffolved  and 
again  coagulated  in  form  of  cryjlals.  See  Tartar. 

To  prepare  it,  they  boil  tartar  in  water,  skim  it,  andftrain  it- 
when  cool,  there  are  formed  little  white,  Ihining  cryfalsut  the’ 
edges,  as  alfo  a  pellicle,  or  cream  fwimming  a-top. 

The  cream  and  cryjlals  were  anciently  fuppofed  to  bedifferent  - 
but  are  now  found  the  fame  thing.  SeeCREAM. 

Cryjlal  of  tartar  is  efteemed  purgative,  and  aperitive  ;  proper 
in  hydropical  and  afthmatical  cafes,  and  intermitting  fevers. 

Crystal  of  tartar  chalybeated,  is  when  it  is  impregnated  with 
the  moft  diffoluble  parts  of  iron.  See  Chalybeat. 

Cryst  a  l  of  tartar  emetic ,  is  when  it  is  charged  with  the  fulphu- 
reous  parts  of  antimony,  to  render  it  vomitive.  See  Emetic. 

Crystal  mineral ,  called  alfo  mineral  anodyne ,  and  fal  prunella,  is 
falt-petre  prepared  with  fulphur;  thus:  puthalfapoundof  falt- 
petre  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  that  inafurnace;  and  when  thefalt- 
petre  is  in  fulion,  add,  at  feveral  times,  two  drachms  of  flower  of 
fulphur.  After  the  flame  is  over,  invert  the  crucible  into  a  brafs 
or  copper  bafon  :  and  it  is  then  fal  prunella,  which  being  dif¬ 
folved  again  in  water,  and  Ihot  into  cryjlals ,  becomes  cryjlal 
mineral. 

This  is  efteemed  good  againft  the  fquinancy,  whence  its  name 
of  fal  prunella ;  pruna ,  or  prunella ,  exprefling  that  difeafe.  See 
Prunella. 

Crystals  of filver ,  or  luna,  denotes  filver,  penetrated  and  re¬ 
duced  into  the  form  of  falts,  by  the  pointed  acids  of  fpirit  of 
nitre.  See  Silver, 

It  is  ufed  for  making  efehars,  by  applying  it  to  any  part :  it,  is 
alfo  of  ufe  internally,  in  dropfies,  and  difeafes  of  the  brain. 

Crystals  of mars ,  called  alfo  fait ,  or  vitriol  of  mars is  iron  re¬ 
duced  into  falts  by  an  acid  liquor  ;  ufed  in  difeafes  arifing  from 
obftrudlions.  See  Mars. 

Crystals  of  Venus ,  called  alfo  vitriol  of  Venus  ;  is  copper  re¬ 
duced  into  the  form- of  vitriol  by  fpirit  of  nitre;  very  cauftic, 
and  ufed  to  eat  off  proud  flelh.  See  Vitriol. 

If  and  Crystal,  is  a  tranfparent  fiffile  ftone,  brought  from  Ice¬ 
land;  foft,  as  talc;  clear,  as  tock-cryfaf  and  without  colour  ; 
famous  among  optic  writers  for  its  unufual  refractions.  See 
Retraction. 

It  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfparency;  and,  in  a 
very  intenfe  heat,  calcines  without  fufion;  fteeped  a  day  or  two 
in  water,  it  lofes  its  natural  polifh ;  rubbed  on  cloth  it  attradls 
ftraws,  idc.  like  amber.  In  effea,  it  appears  a  kind  of  talc  ; 
and  is  found  in  form  of  oblique  parallelopipeds  with  fix  paral- 
lelogramatic  fides,  and  eight  lolid  angles.  See  Talc. 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  very  remarkable,  and  have 
been  examined  with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens  and  Si£ 
Ifaac  Newton:  for,  ip.  whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there 
is  only  one  refraction,  in  this  there  are  two  ;  fo  that  objects 
viewed  thro’  it  appear  double.. 

29.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling  perpen-, 
dicularly  on  the  furface,  pafles  ftrait  through,  without  fuffering 
any  refraction  ;  and  an  oblique  ray  is  always  divided :  in  if  and 
cryfal ,  every  ray,  whether  perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes 
divided  into  two,  by  means  of  the  double  refraction.  One  of 
thefe  refractions  is, .  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine  of 
incidence  out  of  air  into  cryfal,  being  to  the  find  of  refraction 
as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly  new.  The  like  dou¬ 
ble  refraction  is  alfo  obferved  in  cryfal  of  the  rocky  though 
much  lefs  fenfibly.  '  ^ 

When  an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety  arrives 
at  the  further  furface;  that,  refracted  in  the  firft  furface  after 
the  ufual  manner,  is  refradted  entirely  after  the  ufual  manner 
at  the  fecond ;  and  that  refradted  in  the  unufual  manner  in  the 
firft,  is  entirely  refradted  after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  • 
fo  that  each  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furface,  parallel  to  the 
firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  crW?*/ be  placed 
over  each  other,  fo  as  the  furfaces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  the 
correfponding  ones  of  the  other ;  the  rays  refraaed  in  the  ufual 
manner  in  the  firft  furface  of  the  firft,  are  refraaed  after  the 
ufual  manner  in  all  the  other  furfaces:  and  the  lame  uniformity 
appears  in  the  rays  refraaed  after  the  unufual  manner;  and  this 
in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces  ;  provided  their  planes  of  per¬ 
pendicular  refraaion  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  gathers,  that  there 
is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light ;  by  means  whereof 
fome  are,  here,  conftantly  refraaed  after  the  ufual  manner  $ 
and  others  in  the  unufual  manner.  See  Ray,  and  Light. 
Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it  arife  from  any 
new  modifications  imprefled  on  the  rays  at  their  firft  re¬ 
fraaion,  it  would  be  altered  by  new  modifications  in  the 
three  following  ones;  whereas,  in  faa,  it  fuffers  no  altera^ 
tion  at  all. 

Again,  he  hence  takes  ocCafion  to  fufpea,  that  the  rays  of  light 
have  feveral  fides,  endued  with  feveral  original  properties :  for, 
it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe  are  not  two  forts 
of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from  each  other,  one  conftantly, 
and  in  all  pofitions,  refraaed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the 
unufual  manner  ;  the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned, 
being  only  in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays,  to  the  plane  of 
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perpendicular  refra&ion.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray  isrefratted 
fometimes  after  theufual,and  fometimes after  theunufual  man¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  pofition  of  its  fides  to  the  cryjial:  the  re¬ 
fraction  being  alike  in  both,  when  the  Tides  of  the  rays  are  po- 
fited  the  fame  way  to  both,  but  different  when  different. 
Every  ray,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  having  four  fides,  or 
quarters ;  two  of  which, oppofite  to  each  other,  difpofe  the  ray 
to  be  refraCled  after  the  unufual  manner  ;  and  the  other  two 
in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions,  being  in  the  rays  before  their 
incidence  on  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  furfaces;  and  fuffer- 
ing  no  alterations,  for  what  appears,  in  their  pafTage  through 
them;  niuft  beoriginal  and  connate.  See  Ray,  and  Light; 
fee  alfo  Refraction. 

CR  YST  A  LLI,  among phyficians,  denote  puftules  difperfed  all 
over  the  body,  white  and  tranfparent,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a 

lupine .  much  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called 
,  phlyttana. 

CRYSTALLINE  humour,  is  a  thick,  compact  humour  of  the 
eye,  in  form  of  a  flattifh,  convex  lens,  fituate  in  the  middle  of 
the  eye;  ferving  to  make  that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
neceffary  to  have  them  meet  in  the  retina,  and  form  an  image 
thereon,  whereby  vifion  may  be  performed.  See  Eye,  Hu¬ 
mour,  Refraction,  Vision,  Retina,  &c. 

The  cryjialline  is  fet  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour,  like  a  diamond  in  its  collet;  and  is  retained  there  by  a 
membrane  which  furrounds  it,  and  which  for  that  reafon  is 
called  the  capfula  of  the  cryjialline. — This  membrane  is  fome¬ 
times  alfo  called  cryjialloides  ;  and  by  others,  on  account  of  its 
finenefs,  which  refembles  that  of  a  fpider’s  web,  arachnoides 
See  Arachnoides,  &c. 

It  is  the  configuration  of  the  cryjialline  that  occafions  perfons  to 
be  either  myopes,  or  presbytce^  i.  e.  to  be  either  long,  or  fhort 
lighted.  See  Myops,  and  Presbyt2e. 

The  cryjialline  being  of  two  confidences;  outwardly,  like  a  gel- 
ly  ;  but  toward  the  center  as  hard  as  fait:  hence,  fome  authors 
think  that  its  figure  may  be  varied  ;  which  variation  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  effe&ed  by  the  ligamentum  ciTiare.  Hence  Dr.  Grew, 
and  others,  afcribe  to  the  ciliary  ligament  a  power  of  making 
the  cryjialline  more  convex,  as  well  as  of  moving  it  to  or  from 
the  retina  :  accordingly,  by  the  laws  of  optics,  fomething  of 
this  kind  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  diftindt  vifion  :  for,  as  the 
rays  fromdiftant  objects  diverge  lefs  than  thofe  from  nigh  ones  ; 
either  the  cryjialline  humour  mull  becapable  of  being  made  more 
convex,  or  more  flat;  or  elfe  there  mud  be  an  elongation  of 
the  eye,  or  of  the  diftance  between  that  and  the  retina.  See 
Ligamentum  Ciliare,  and  Sight. 

The  cryjialline  humour ,  when  dried,  appears  to  confift  of  a  vaft 
number  of  thin,  fpherical  laminae,  or  fcales,  lying  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  Leewenhoeck  reckons  there  may  be  2000  of  them  in  one 
cryjialline ;  each  of  thefe,  he  fays,  he  has  difcovered  to  confift  of 
a  Tingle  fibre,  or  fine  thread  wound  up  in  a  ftupendous  manner, 
this  way  and  that ;  To  as  to  run  feveral  courfes,  and  meet  in  as 
many  centers  :  and  yet  not  interfere  nor  crofs  in  ahy  place.  Phi- 
lof.  Tranf.  N9  165,  and  293. 

The  cryjialline  is  the  fubjedf  of  the  difeafe  called  a  cataratt ,  as 
.  well  as  of  the  operation  of  couching.  See  Cataract. 
Crystalline  heavens ,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  two  orbs  ima- 
•  gin.ed  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  in  the 

Ptolemaic  fyftem,  where  the  heavens  were  fuppofed  folid,  and 
only  fufceptible  of  a  fingle  motion.  See  Heaven. 

King  Alphonfus  of  Arragon  is  faid  to  have  introduced  the  cry- 
ftallines,  to  explain  what  they  called  the  motion  of  trepidation 
or  titubation.  See  Ptolemaic,  andSYSTEM. 

Thefirft  cryjialline ,  according  to  Regiomontanus,  itfc.  ferves  to 
account  for  the  flow  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars :  which  makes 
them  advance  a  degree  in  70  years,  according  to  the  order  of 
figns,  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft ;  which  occafions  the  preceflion 
of  the  equinox.  See  Precession. 

The  fecond  ferves  to  account  for  the  motion  of  libration,  or 
trepidation  ;  whereby  the  celeftial  fphere  librates  from  one  pole 
towards  another,  occafioning  a  difference  in  the  fun’s  greateft 
declination.  See  Tr  e  pidation. 

But  the  moderns  account  for  thefe  motions,  in  a  much  more 
natural  and  eafy  manner  See  Libration,  &c. 
Crystalline  arfenic.  See  the  article  Arsenic. 
CRYSTALLIZATION,  inchymiftry,  a  kind  of conge- 
'  lation  befalling  falts,  both  effential,  fixed,  and  volatile  ;  when, 
being  fet  free  from  the  greateft  part  of  their  humidity,  they  are 
left  to  harden,  dry,  and  fhoot  into  cryjials.  See  Crystal. 
The  Ordinary  method  of  cryjlallization ,  is  performed  by  diffolv- 
ing  the  faline  body  in  water,  filtering  it,  and  letting  it  eva¬ 
porate,  till  a  film  appears  at  the  top  ;  and  laftly,  letting  it  ftand 
to  fhoot.  See  Dissolution,  and  Evaporation. 

This  fhooting  is  accounted  for,  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  princi¬ 
ples,  from  that  attra&ive  force  which  is  in  all  bodies,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  folidity  ;  whereby,  when  the 
menftruum  orfluid  in  which fuch  particles  float,  isfated  enough, 
or  evaporated,  (which  brings  it  to  the  fame)  fo  that  the  faline 
particles  are  within  each  other’s  attractive  powers,  and  can 
draw  one  another  more  than  they  are  drawn  by  the  fluid,  they 
run  into  cryjials.  See  Attract  ion. 

This  is  peculiar  to  falts,  that  let  them  be  ever  fo  much  divided, 
and  reduced  into  minute  particles:  yet,  when  they  are  formed 
into  cryjials,  they  each  of  them  re-affume  their  proper  figures :  lo 
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that  one  might-  as  eafily  divert  and  deprive  them  of  their  fait- 
nefs,  as  their  figure.  See  Salt. 

This  being  an  immutable  and  perpetual  law,  by  knowing  the 
figure  of  the  cry/lals ,  we  may  underftand  what  the  texture  of  the 
particles  ought  to  be,  which  can  form  thofe  cryjials :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the  texture  of  the  particles;  may 
be  determined  the  figures  of  the  cryjials. 

For,  fince  the  figures  of  the  mod  fimple  parts  remain  always 
the  fame,  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  they  run  into,  when 
compounded  and  united,  muft  be  uniform,  and  conftant  :  and 
fince  the  force  of  attraction  may  be  ftronger  on  one  fide  of  a 
particle  than  on  another  ;  there  will  conftantly  bea  greater  ac¬ 
cretion  of  falts  upon  thofe  fides  which  attraCI  more  ftrongly  : 
frofn  which  it  may  eafily  be  dernonftrated,  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaft  particles,  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  appears  in 
the  cryjial.  See  Particle. 

CR  YS  T  ALLOI  D  E  S,  the  cryftalline  coat  of  theeye ;  afine 
membrane,  immediately  encompafling,  and  containing  the  cry¬ 
ftalline  humour ;  and  fuppofed  to  ferve,  by  conftringing  or  di¬ 
lating  that  humour,  to  vary  the  place  of  its  focus.  See  Cry¬ 
stalline. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  about  the  realityof  fuch  tunic,  which  is 
alfo,  from  its  fine  texture,  called  aranea  tunica ,  or  arachnoides. 
See  Arachnoides. 

CRYSTALLOM  AN  C  Y  *,  the  art  of  divining,  or  foretelling 
future  events,  by  means  of  a  mirror;  wherein  the  things  re¬ 
quired  are  reprefented.  See  Mirror, 

*  It  is  alfo  called  catopiromancy — The  firfl  from  up'jg-ctwQ-,  con¬ 
gealed  water,  or  cry  ft  a  l ;  and  the  fecond  from  KutotJov,  mirror., 
and  [j.ocvTetct,  divination. 

CUBATURE,  or  CubAtion;  of  a  folid  ;  the  meafuring  of 
the  fpace  comprehended  in  a  folid  ;  as  a  cone,  pyramid;  cylin¬ 
der,  &c.  or  finding  the  folid  content  thereof.  See  Cone,  Py¬ 
ramid,  Cylinder,  &c. 

The  cuhature  regards  the  content  of  a  folid,  as  the  quadrature 
does  the  fuperficies  of  a  figure  ;  fo  that  the  cubature  of  the  fphere 
turns  on  the  lame  thing  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  See 
So  lidity,  and  Quadrature. 

CUBE*,  in  geometry,  a  regular  or  folid  body,  confiding  of 
fix  fquare  and  equal  faces,  or  fides ;  and  its  angles  all  right, 
and  therefore  equal.  See  Solid,  and  Regular  Body. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  kvC'Qt,  tejfara,  die. 

The  cube  is  alfo  called  hexaedron ,  becaufe  of  its  fix  fides.  See 
Hexaedron. 

The  cube  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  fquara 
plane,  along  a  line  equal  to  one  of  its  fides,  and  at  right  angles 
thereto:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  planes  of  all  fe&ions  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bafe,  are  fquares  equal  thereto,'  and  confequently  to 
one  another.  ’  3 

To  defcribe  a  rete ,  or  net,  whence  any  given  cube  may  be  con - 
f  rutted,  or  wherewith  it  may  be  covered.  On  the  rwht  line 
AB,  {Tab.  Geometiy,  fg.  49.)  fet  off  the  fide  of  the  cube,  four 
times ;  on  A  ereft  a  perpendicular,  A  C,  equal  to  the  fide  of  the 
cube  A  I,  and  compleat  the  parallelogram  A  C  BD.  With  the 
interval  of  the  fide  of  the  cube,  in  the  line  C  D,  determine  the 
points  K,  M  and  O  :  laftly,  draw  the  right  lines  I K,  L  M 
N  O,  and  B  D  ;  produce  I  K  andL  M,  each  way  to  E  and  F* 
and  toGand  H;  till  E I  =  IK  =K F, and  GL==LM=M 
H,  and  draw  the  right  lines  EG,  FH. 

To  determine  the  furf ace  and  folidity  of  a  cube :  as  the  furface  Of 
a  cube  confifts  of  fix  equal  fquares,  a  fide  multiplied  by  itfelf, 
and  the  product  by  fix,  will  give  the  fuperficies  ;  and  the 
fame  produdf,  again,  multiplied  by  the  fide,  the  folidity.  See 
Surface,  and  Solidity. 

Hence,  if  the  fide  of  a  cube  be  10,  the  folidity  will  be  IOOO  ;  if 
that  be  12,  this  will  be  1728:  wherefore,  the  geometrical  perch 
being  10  foot,  and  the  geometrical  foot  10  digits,  <&c.  the  cubic  - 
perch  is  ioco  cubic  feet,  and  a  cubic  foot  1006  cubic  digits,  <&c i 
Hence,  alfo,  cubes  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  fides;  and 
are  equal,  if  their  fides  be  fo. 

Duplication  of  a  Cube.  Jg  artlYles5D6pLl6AT10N- 

Scenography  of  a  Cube.  J  he  art,cIes  {  Scenograph  y. 
Cube,  or  Cubic  number,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number  arifino- 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  fquare  number  by  its  root.  See 
Number. 

Thus,  if  the  fquare  number  four,  be  multiplied  by  its  root,  two 
the  fafhum  eight  is  a  cube ,  o t  cubic  number  ;  and  the  number 
two,  with  refpedfi  thereto,  a  cube-root.  See  Root 
Hence,  fince,  as  unity  is  to  the  foot,  fo  is  the  root  to  the  fquare* 
and  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  fquare  to  the  cube  ;  the  root 
will,  alfo,  be  to  the  fquare  as  the  fquare  to  the  cube  •  that  is 
unity,  the  root  the  fquare,  and  the  cube,  are  in  continual  prol 
portion  ;  and  the  cube-rodt  is  the  firft  of  two  numbers  that  are 
mean  proportionals  between  unity  and  the  cube.  See  Power 
For  the  compoftion  of  Cubic  numbers.  Every  cubic  number  of  a 
binomial  root,  w  compofed [of  the  cubical  numbers  of  the  two 
parts  of  thefaaum  ofthncethe  fquare  of  the  firft  part  into 
the  fecond,  and  of  the  faftum  of  thrice  the  fquare  of  the  fe! 
cond  part  into  the  firft.  1 

?mmd-  F°r  a  Cite  number  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
:  f  f<)Uare  of  a  bi™™al  root  ^is 

tfcr doub" th*  ^ 


When? 
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Wherefore,  the  cubic  number  iscompofed  tF  the  cube  of  the  firft 
part,  of  the  triple  factum  of  the  fquare  of  the  firft  part  in  o 
fecond,  and  of  the  triple  fofhim  of  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
part  into  the  firft.  See  Root. 

mi  ocular  demonftration  of  this  we  have  in  the  following  e  - 
ample,  where  multiplication  alone  is  ufed.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  t  e 
root  24,  or  20-f  4.  Here, 


CUE 


24 


a .  — 


201-4-2.  4.  20-}- 4 

_ 20-4-4* 

-4-4.  20''  -j-2.4.  20-J-43 
203-1-2.  4.  20 *4-  4*.  20 
243  —  203-j-3.20i .  4r3*  4^2°t47 

203  =  8000 
3  20’’.  4  —  4^oo 
3. 4*.  20=960 

43  =  04 


(■ 


243  — 13824 

Hence,  as  the  part  on  the  righthand  is  placed  among  units,  and 
tliat  on  the  left  among  tens ;  the  cubic  number  of  the  right 
hand  part  mull  be  put  in  the  right  hand  place ;  the  fa&um  of 
its  triple  fquare  into  the  left,  in  the  fecond  place ;  and  the 
fa  (Slum  of  the  triple  fquareof  the  left  into  the  right,  in  the  third  ■ 

_ Jafhly,  the  cube  of  the  left-hand  part  falls  in  the  fourth  place. 

If  the  root  be  a  multinomial,  two  or  more  characters  on  the 
right  muft  be  efteemed  as  one  ;  that  it  may  have  the  form  of  a 
binomial.  It  is  obvious,  that  any  cube  is  compofed  of  the  cubes 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  root,  and  of  the  fadtums  of  the  triple 
fquare  of  any  of  the  left-hand  characters  into  the  next  on  the 
rio-ht ;  and  alfo  of  the  faCtums  of  the  triple  fquare  of  the  right- 
hand  characters  into  all  the  left.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  root  243  : 
take  240  for  one  part  of  the  root,  three  will  be  the  other  part ; 
confequently, 

240^  =  13824000 
3.  24o\3  =  518400 
3.240.  Mo 

3  =  27 

2433— 143  489°7 

The  places  of  the  feveral  faCtums,are  determined  from  what  was 
obferved  above  :  for  regard  muft  here,  too,  be  had  to  the  ci¬ 
phers  to  be  added  to  the  numbers  multiplied  by  each  other,  it 
they  be  placed  alone. 

This  compofition  of  cubic  numbers  once  well  conceived,  the 
extraction  of  cubic  roots  will  be  eafy.  See  Ext  r  act  ion. 

Cube  root,  or  Cubic  root ,  the  origin  of  a  cubic  number  ;  or  a 
number  by  whofe  multiplication  into  itfelf,  and  again  into  the 
produCt,  any  given  number  is  formed.  See  Cube  number. 

The  extraction  of  the  cube  root ,  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  finding 
any  number,  v.  gr.  2  ;  by  whofe  multiplication  into  itfelf  twice 
continually,  a  given  number,  v.  gr.  8,  is  produced  :  the  pro- 
cefs  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Extraction. 

C  UB  E  B  S,  rn  pharmacy,  a  fruit  brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Java,  in  grains  or  feeds  refembling  pepper,  both  in  form  and 
ilze  ;  whence  fome  call  it  wild  pepper. 

It  is  faid,  the  natives  of  the  place  boil  it  ere  they  allow  it  to  be 
exported,  to  prevent  its  being  fown  in  other  countries. 

Cubebs  fortify  the  ftomach,  brain,  and  other  vifeera;  and  enter 
as  an  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  compofitions. 

CUBIC  equation ,  is  an  equation  wherein  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  ofthree  dimenfions,  as x3  =  tf3 — b3,&c.  See  Eqjjation. 

For  the  conJlruCiion  of  cubic  equations,  fee  Construction. — For 
their  resolution,  fee  Resol  ution. — For  their  roots,  fee  Root. 

Cubic  foot.  See  the  article  Foot. 

CUBICAL  parabolois,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  a  para¬ 
bola  of  the  higher  kind,  v.  gr.  where  ax  x—y 3,  ttfe.  See 
Curve;  fee  alfo  Parabola. 

CUBING  of  a  folid.  See  the  articles  Cubature,  and  Solid. 

C  U  BIT,  a  long  mealure,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  efpecially  the 
Hebrews;  taken  from  the  ordinary  extent  of  a  man’s  arm,  be¬ 
tween  the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  hand.  See  Measure, 
Arm,  and  Hand. 

In  the  feripture,  we  find  cubits  of  two  lengths,  the  one  equal, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  1  foot,  9  inches,  i|ll  of  an 
inch,  our  meafure  ;  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  fathom,  double 
the  fpan,  and  fix  times  the  palm  :  the  other  equal  to  1.  §£- 

foot,  or  the  four  hundredth  part  ofaftadium. — The  Romans, 
too,  had  a  cubit ,  equal  to  1  Englifh  foot,  five  inches,  of  an 
inch.  F.  Merfenne  makes  the  Hebrew  cubit  1  foot,  4  digits, 
and  5  lines,  with  regard  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hero,  the  geometrical  cubit  is  24  digits  ;  and,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  the  foot  is  4  of  the  Roman  cubit ,  i.  e.  16  digits 
finger’s-breadths.  See  Foot,  F lUGER’s-breadth,  See. 

CUBI  I  iEUS  externus,  or  ulnaris,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of 
the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fingers,  thus  called,  as  being  placed 
along  the  cubitus,  externally. — It  rifes  from  the  external  pro- 
tubeianceol  the  humerus,  and  palling  its  tendon  under  the  li- 
gamentum  annulare,  is  inferted  into  the  fourth  bone  of  the 
metacarpus,  that  fuftains  the  little  fino-er. 

.  Cub  1  i^us  inter  nus,  the  firft  of  the  flexors,  placed  along  the  cu- 
hws,  withmfide  the  arm.  It  rifes  from  the  internal  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  humerus,  and  part  of  the  ulna  ;  upon  which  it 
runs  all  along  till  it  pafln  under  the  ligamentum  annulare, 
and  is  inhaled  by  a  ftrong  and  fhort  tendon  into  the  fourth 
bone  or  the  nrlt  order  of  the  carpus. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the 
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elbow  to  the  wrift ;  otherwife  called  ulna,  or  the  greater  focile 
See  Ulna.  j 

Some  ufe  the  word  for  all  that  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrift  ;  including  the  ulna ,  or  cubitus,  properly  fo  called 
and  the  radius.  See  Arm,  and  Radius  ;  fee  alfo  Focilf  * 

C U B I T  I  biceps.  1  f  Biceps. 

Cubit  1  brevis,  r  See  the  articles ■%  Brevis. 

Cubiti  longus.  3  CLongus. 

CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS.  See  Cubus-cubi. 

CUBO-CU  BUS,  the  term  whereby  Diophantus,  Vieta 
diftinguilh  the  fixth  power  ;  which  the  Arabs  call  quadratum- 
cubi.  See  Power. 

CU  BOIDES,  or  Os  Cueiforme,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh 
bone  of  the  foot ;  fo  called,  from  its  being  in  form  of  a  cube ,  or 
die. — See  Tab.  Anatomy, (Ofteol.)y^.  7 .lit.  b.b.  feealfoFooT. 
Some  alfo  call  it  multiforme :  it  is  htuate  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
calcaneum,  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  ofla  cuneiformia. 
Behind,  it  is  articulated  to  the  os  calcis  ;  before,  to  the  two 
outer  bones  of  the  metatarfus ;  and  within,  it  is  joined  to  the 
third  os  cuneiforme.  See  Bone. 

C  U  B  U  S-C  U  B  I,  a  name  whereby  the  Arab  writers,  and  thofe 
who  follow  them,  denominate  the  ninth  power,  or  a  number 
multiplied  eight  times  by  itfelf  continually  ;  which  Diophan¬ 
tus,  and  after  him  Vieta,  Oughtred,  &c.  call  Cubo-cubo-cubus. 
See  Power. 

CUCKING-STOOL,  or  Cokestool,  anciently  called 
tumbrel ,  and  trebuchet ;  an  engine  for  the  punilhment  of  fcolda 
and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in  the  water. 

Kitchen  fays,  ‘  Every  one  having  view  of  frank-pledge,  ought  to 
‘  have  a  pillory  and  a  tumbrel.’  This  machine  was  much  in  ufe, 
even  among  our  Saxon  anceftorr,  who  called  it  fcealding-Jlole. 
The  punilhment  was  anciently  alfo  inflicted  on  brewers,  and 
bakers  tranfgrefling  the  law  ;  who  were  thereupon,  in  fuch  a 
ftool  or  chair,  to  be  ducked  injlercore ,  fome  muddy  or  flunking 
pond.  This  was  anciently  written  gaging-Jlole :  in  Domefda / 
it  is  called  cathedra Jlercoris. 

CUCULLARIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  fcapula,  fo 
called  from  the  refemblance  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  a  monk’s 
cowl ;  and  trapezius,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure  called  a  trapezium. — See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Myol.) 
fg.  6.  n.  9.  fig.  2.  n.  4.  fig.  1.  n.  18.  See  alfo  Scapula. 

The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  have  various  originations  and  actions  : 
whence  Dr.  Drake  thinks  it  maybe  more  properly  called  three, 
than  one  mufcle. — The  upper  order  of  fibres  or  mufcles,  fprings 
from  the  os  occipitis ;  the  fecond  from  the  fpine  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck ;  and  the  third  from  the  fpines  of  the  eight  upper 
vertebrae  of  the  thorax,  or  back  :  and  are  inferted  into  the  fpine, 
acromium,  and  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  and  part  of  the  claviculze. 
From  thedifferentdifpofitionsof  thefefibres,  the  fcapula  is  drawn 
different  ways;  the  firft  pulling  obliquely  upwards,  the  laft  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards,  and  the  middle  backwards;  when  they  act  all 
three  together,  they  are  faid  to  draw  backwards  only;  i.  e.  the  two 
extremes  antagonizing,  the  middle  one  alone  is  at  liberty  toadt. 

CUCULLATE  flowers ,  among  botanifts,  are  fuch  as  refera¬ 
ble  acucullus,  or  monk’s  hood,  or  cowl.  See  Flower. 

CUCULLUS,  was  anciently  a  traveller’s  cap  ;  called  alfo  cowly 
goul,  or  gula  :  whence  the  name  paffed  to  the  monks,  among 
whom  it  fignified  their  frock  and  cap,  which  were  of  one  piece, 
SeeCouL. 

CU  CUPHA,  an  ancient  form  of  medicine  j  being  a  cap,  or 
cover  for  the  head,  with  cephalic  pouders  quilted  therein  $ 
wore  in  many  nervous  diftempers,  and  particularly  fuch  as 
more  immediately  affeft  the  head  :  as  againft  catarrhs  de¬ 
fluxions,  &c. — It  is  now  much  out  of  ufe. 

CUCURBIT  ACEOUS^«/r,  a  kind  of  plants,  fo  called 
from  their  refemblance  to  the  gourd, called  by  the  Latins  cucur- 
bita ,  which  is  the  head  of  this  family.  See  Plant,  and 
Flower. 

Plants  of  the  cucurbitaceous  kind,  fend  out  their  branches  every 
way ;  which  are  foft,  and  generally  be-fet  with  urilke,  by 
means  whereof  they  cling  to  the  bodies  that  are  near  them. 
Their  flowers  are  either  fterile,  or  fertile:  the^laft  knit,  and  yield 
flefhy  fruits  of  various  figures ;  containing  within  them  feveral 
flat  feed  placed  in  three  or  four  lodges,  or  even  a  greater  number. 
Thefe  feeds  have  ufually  a  white  fweetifh  kernel ;  the  greateft, 
part  of  them  being  of  thofe  called flrigides  majores ,  or  greater 
cold  feeds.  The  pumpion,  mufhroom,  melon,  &c.  are  of  the 
cucurbitaceeus  kind.  See  Mushroom,  &c. 

C  U  C  U  R  B I T,  Cucurbit  a,  in  chymiftry,  an  earthen,  or 
glafs  veflel,  called  alfo  body  ;  of  the  figure  of  a  gourd,  or  a  pear  ; 
wherein  are  put  the  matters  to  be  diftilled.  See  Distilla¬ 
tion. 

It  isfometimesalfomadeoftin,and  fometimes  of  brafs,  tinned. 
When  a  diflillation  is  to  be  made,  they  fit  on  to  it  a  glafs  head, 
with  an  aperture,  and  a  neck  proportional.  See  Retort. 
CU  CURB  IT  UL  A,inchirurgery,acupping-glafs,orinftru- 
ment  ufed  in  the  operation  ofeupping.  SeeCuppiNG-GLASs. 

CU  D  D  Y,  in  a  firft  rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  lying  between 
the  captain-lieutenant’s  cabin,  and  the  quarter-deck;  and  di¬ 
vided  into  partitions,  for  the  mafter  and  other  officers. — See 
Tab.  Ship,  fig.  2.  lit.  R. 

CUE,  an  item,  or  innuendo,  given  to  the  a&ors  on  the  ftage, 
what,  pr  when  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

C  U  ER  P  O.  To  walk  in  Cu  erpo,  is  a  Spanifh  phrafe,  for  go¬ 
ing  without  a  cloke ;  or  without  all  the  formalities  ofa  full  drefs. 

C  U  I 


C  U  L 


CUP 


CUI  ante  divortium ,  a  writ,  which  a  woman  divorced  from  her 
husband,  hath,  to  recover  lands  or  tenements  from  him  to 
whom  her  husband  alienated  them  during  marriage  ;  becaufe, 
during  the  marriage,  fhe  could  not  gainfay  it. 

C  u  i  vita ,  is  a  writ  of  entry,  which  a  widow  hath  againft  him 
to  whom  her  husband  alienated  her  lands  or  tenements  in  his 

lde-time  ;  fpecifying,  that,  during  his  life,  fhe  could  not  with- 
ltand  it. 

CUIRASSE*,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of  an  iron 
plate  well  hammered  ;  ferving  to  cover  the  body,  from  the  neck 
mthe  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 

Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  Italian  cuore, 
heart;  becaufe  it  covers  that  part:  others  from  the  French  cuir, 
or  the  Latin  corium ,  leather;  whence  coriaceous ;  by  realon  de¬ 
fenfive  arms  were  originally  made  of  leather. 

The  cuirajfe  was  not  brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  1300. 
Hence,  cuirajjiers ,  the  cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes. 

1  he  french  have  ftill  a  regiment  of  cuirajjiers  ;  and  a  gooc 
part  of  the  German  cavalry,  are  cuirajjed. 

In  the  Roman  calendar,  we  find,  the  name  of  S.  Dominic  the 
cuirajjed y  a  title  given  a  faint  of  the  eleventh  century,  from 
his  conftant  wearing  of  an  iron  cuirajfe .  by  way  of  penance. 

Lf-N  ARY*,  an  epithet  frequently  added  to  fire;  deter¬ 
mining  it  to  be  a  common  fire,  excited  in  wood,  coals,  or 
°”.  °[dinai:y  in  ton  trad  iftin&ion  to  folar  fire,  or  that 
railed  by  the  a&ion  of  a  burning-glafs ;  alfo  to  central  fire ; 
to  animal  fire,  &c.  See  Fire. 

*  Th^ e  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  culina,  kitchen ;  this  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  place  of  fuch  fires. 

Culinary  fire ,  according  to  Boerhaave,  confifts  of  a  portion  of 
pure  elementary,  or  folar  fire,  attracted  by  the  oily,  or  fulphu- 
rous  parts  of  the  fuel,  with  fuch  velocity,  as  that  it  moves  the 
lame,  agitates  and  whirls  them  violently  about,  and  by  degrees 
breaks  and  attenuates  them ;  renders  them  volatile,  and  dif- 
perfes  them  in  air.  See  Fewei. 

1  he  effect  of  air  upon  this  fire,  is  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  vault 
around  it,  and  by  that  means,  reftrain  and  keep  it  in,  deter¬ 
mine  it  upon  the  fulphur,  and  thus  prevent  its  too  hafty  diili- 
pation.  See  Air. 

CU  L  de  lamp ,  a  French  term;  properly  fignifying  the  bottom 
of  a  lamp;  applied  in  architecture  to  feveral  decorations,  both 
of  mafonry  and  joinery,  ufed  in  vaults  and  cielings,  to  finifh 
the  bottom  of  works,  and  wreathed  fomewhat  in  manner  of 
a  teftudo ;  particularly  a  kind  of  pendentive  in  Gothic  vaults. 
G\Shdefoury  a  fort oflow,  fpherical  vault,  oven-like.  See  Va  u  lt. 
.'Ciil  defour  of  a  niche ,  denotes  the  arched  roof  of  a  niche  on  a 
circular  plan.  See  Niche. 

CU LLI  AG  E  *,  or  Cullage,  a  right  ufurped  by  the  ancient 
lords,  and  eftablifhed  by  a  fhameful  cuftom,  which  gave  them 
the  firft  night  with  their  vaffals  brides.  See  Marc  he  t  a. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cul,  podex,  the  breech. 

It  is  faid  this  right  was. eftablifhed  by  Evenus  HI.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  finally  abolifhed  by  Malcolm  III.  a  compenfation 
being  fettled  in  its  ftead ;  as  occafioning  frequent  revolts  of 
the  vaffals  againft  fheir  lords. 

CU  LMIFEkO  US,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  plants 
as  have  a  fmooth- join  ted  ftalk,  ufually  hollow;  the  ftalk  wrap¬ 
ped  about,  at  each  joint,  with  ftnglq,  narrow,  fharp-pointed 
leaves;  and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hulks.  See  Culm  us, 
and  Plant. 

Culmiferous plants  are  divided  into  two  kinds;  thofe  with  a 
greater ,  and  thofe  with  a  frnaller  feed. 

Thofe  with  a  larger  feed  are  called  frumentaceous ,  or  cercales  ; 
and  are  again  divided  into  fpicata ,  as  wheat,  rye,  fpelt,  barley, 
rice,-  peafe,  tsc.  and  paniculate  orjubatce,  as  oats,  fcordium, 
fnilium,and  maife. See  Frumentaceous,  Panicula,  &c. 
CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  tranfit  of  a  ftar,  or 
planet  over  the  meridian;  or  that  point  of  its  orbit  wherein 
it  is  at  its  greateft  altitude.  See  Star,  Altitude,  Or¬ 
bit,  &c. 

Hence,  a  ftar  is  faid  to  culminate ,  when  it  paffes  the  meridian. 
SeeMERibiAN,  and  Mid-heaven. 

To  find  the  culmination  of  a  far ,  or  the  time  wherein  it  paffes  the 
meridian  :  on  a  meridian-line  A  B,  [Tab.  Aftronomy,  48.) 
ftretch  a  thread",  D  C,  perpendicularly ;  and  from  D  to  E  ano¬ 
ther,  D  E,  cutting  the  meridian  obliquely,  at  any  angle  :  the 
triangulaf  thread,  DCE,  will  cut  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
in  the  meridian  line,  or  right-angles;  and  confequently  will 
be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

The  eye,  therefore,  bieing  fo  placed  as  that  the  thread  D  E 
may  cover  the  thread  D  C ;  wait  till  the  ftar  be  biffedfed  by 
the  triangle  DCE;  for  then  the  eye  and  the  ftar  will,  together 
with  the  triangle  DCE,  be  in  the  fame  plane  :  confequently 
the  ftar  is  in  the  meridian.  ,  See  Meridian. — To  find  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  Jlar  by  the  globe.  See  Globe.  , 

To  find  the  time  of  a ftar s  culminating ;  its  right  afcenfion,  and 
the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  given. — From  the  fun’s 
place  find  his  right  afcenfion;  and  from  this  fubtradf  the  right 
afcenfion  of  the  ftar:  the  difference  being  converted  into  folar 
time,  gives  the  time  elapfed  from  mid-day  to  the  time  of  the 
ftar’s  culmination.  See  Time,  (tfc. 

C  U  L  M  U  S,  properly  denotes  the  Item  or  ftalk  of  corn,  or  grafs ; 
which  in  other  plants  is  called  caulis.  See  Stem,  and  Stalk. 
Hence  the  appellation,  culmiferous  plants.  See  Culmiferous. 
CULPABILIS.  See  the  article  Non  ejl  culpa  bills : 
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CULPRI  F,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign  merits, 
when  a  perf'on isindi&ed  for  a  criminal  matter.  See  Indict¬ 
ment. 

After  the  indidlment  is  read  in  court  (which  is  the  crown’s 
charge  againft  the  prifoner  at  the  bar)  he  i§  afked  if  guilty,  or 
not  guilty?  If  he  anfwers  not  guilty,  there  is  next  a  replication 
from  the  crown,  by  continuing  the  charge  of  guilt  upon  him  j 
which  is  exprefied  by  pronouncing  the  word  cul-prif,  cul  be- 
ing  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  culpa ,  guilt,  or  culpability 
guilty,  and prit  (now pret)  the  old  French  word  for  ready ;  or, 
as  others  rather  think,  the  Latin  apparet ,  appears, 
f  10m  this  formula,  therefore,  of  the  clerk  of  the  arraignments, 
the  prifoner  is  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  on  him  ;  and 
that  the  crown  is  ready  to  prove  it  upon  him. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  term,  fee ms  eviderit 
from  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  record  of  the  trial,  when 
drawn  at  large.  See  Trial. 

CUL  TELLATION,  a  term  which  fome  authors  ufe  for 
the  meafuring  of  heights,  and  diftances,  by  piecemeal;  that  is, 
by  inftruments  which  give  us  fuch  heights  and  diftances  by 
parts,  and  not  all  at  one  operation.  See  Measuring,  Al¬ 
timetry,  Distance,  &c. 

CULTRARIUS  See  the  article  P0P.A*, 

CULTU  RE.  See  Agriculture,  and  Horticulture. 
Culture  of  hop.s.  Seethe  article  Hops. 

CULVERIN*,  a  long  flender  piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery 
ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance.  See  Ordnance.  ? 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrina  ;  others  from 
coluber,  fnake  ;  either  on  account  of  the  length  and  flendemtfs 
of  tne  piece,  or  of  the  ravages  it  makes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds,  viz.  the  cuherin  extraordinary , 
the  ordinary ,  and  the  leaf  fixed. 

The  culder in  extraordinary  has  5L  inches  bore  fits  length  32cali- 
bers,  or  13  foot  ;  weighs  4800  pound;  itsloadabove  12  pound  5 
carries  a  fhot  5  inches  £  diameter,  weighing  20  pound  weight. 
The  ordinary  culverin  is  12  foot  long;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pound 
j  ounces;  caliber  5!  inches;  its  weight  4500  pound. 

I  he  culverin  of  the  leaf  fixe ,  has  its  diameter  5  inches;  is  12 
foot  long  ;  weighing  about  4000 pounds;  carries  a  fhot  3  inches 
|  diameter,  weighing  14 pounds  9  ounces.  See  Demi-Cul- 
verin. 

CUMMIN  *,  the  feed  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  much 
like  that  of  fennel;  growing1  abundantly  in  the  ifle  of  Malta, 
where  it  is  fown  and  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  corn. 

*  The  French  frequently  call  it  anis  aigre,  (harp  or  four  anis. 

It  is  ufed  With  fuccefs  in  vertigo’s,  wind-colics,  tympanies,  &c. 

It  is  efteemed  excellent  to  retrieve  the  natural  heat  in  ftallions, 
bulls,  Cfr.  Pigeonsare  exceedingly  fond  of  it;  whence  fome  make 
ufe  of  it  to  people  their  dove-houfes,  incorporating  it  with  an 
earth  naturally  faline,  or  lome  other  earth  that  has  imbibed  urine : 
This  feed,  as  well  as  the  commofj  anile,  yields,  by  expreffion, 
a  kind  of  oil,  efteemed  fovereign  in  rheumatifms;  provided  it 
be  ufed  with  precaution,  and  in  ftmall  quantities. 
LUNEIFORME  os,  in  anatomy.  See  Sphenoides. 
Cuneiforms  ofid,  denote  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  bones 
of  the  fhot;  thus  called  from  their  wedge-like  fhape,  being 
large  above,  and  narrow  below.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ofteol.) 
fig.  7.  lit.  c.  c.  fif  3.  ».  27.  27. 

1  hey  lie  all  three  a- fide  of  o‘n6  another,  and  afe  of  different 
fizes;  their  upper  fide  convex,  and  their  under  hollow:  by 
which  means,  the  mufcles  and  tendons  in  thh  bottom  of  the 
foot  are  not  hurt  in  walking. 

At  one  end  they  have  each  a  finus,  which  receives  the  os  navi- 
culare;  arid  at  the  other  end  are  joined  each  to  one  of  the  three 
inner  bones  of  the  metatarfus. 

CUNETIE,  or  Cuvette,  in  fortification,  adeep  trench, 
about  three  or  four  fathom  wi'de,  funk  along  the  fniddle  of  a 
dry  moat,  to  lade  out  the  water;  of  to  make  the  paffage  more 
difficult  to  the  enemy.  See  Ditch. 

C  U  N  E  U  S,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  ;,  mole  ufually,  by 
Englifh  writers,  called  the  wedge.  See  WedGe. 

Parabolic  Cuneus.  See  the  article  Parabolic. 

CUNNUS*,  the  pudendum  muliebre;  or  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including  the  labid  pudendi  and 
mons  veneris.  See  PiTdendum,  Lips,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  to  kifs,  to  be  with 

child. 

CUP,  calyx,  a  veffel  fo'  Called,  of  various  forms  arid  ufes.  See 
Calyx. 

In  the  Efhem.  German,  we  have  a  defeription  of  a  cup  made 
of  a  common  pepper-coin,  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger  ;  which  holds 
1200  other  ivory  cups,  each  having  its  feveral  handle;  all  gilt 
on  the  edges:  with  roofh  for  400  more.  ° 

Cups,  among  herbalifts,  are  thofe  fhort  green  hufks  in  which 
flowers  gfow  ;  fome  being  divided  into  two,-  three,' four,  five' 
or  fix  lehves.  See  Calyx. 

Cup  fountain.  See  the  article  Fountain 

CUf°L  A  Vn  a.rc,h!'Kfl“re>  the  fame  wUhdome.  See  Dome. 
The  word  "  Italian,  formed  of  the  barbarous  Latin  cuppaU, 
otherwife  called  thola,  and  fornix.  " 

CUPPEL,  Cupel,  orCopPEL,  among  chymifts,  a  veffel 
or  utenftl,  ufed  in  the  trying  and  purifying  of  gold  and  filver  ; 
caftedaffo  tefi.  See  Coppe l,  Test,  PurifyIng,  and  Re¬ 
fining  ;  fee  alfo  Essay. 

*  Ggg  CUPPING, 
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CU  PPING*  an  operation  in  chirurgefy,  for  the  difchargc  o 
blood,  and  other  humours  by  the  fkin.  . 

It  is  performed  by  collecting  the  humours  into  a  tumour  un  ei 
the  cutis;  and  letting  them  out  thence,  by  fcarification;  t.e. 
by  feveral  incifions  made  with  a  fcarificator.  See  Scarifi¬ 
cation.  The  inftruments  ufed  herein,  are  the  cucurbitu  ■*?, 
or  cupping- glaffcs,  and  fcarificator:  the  defcription  o  eacr 
whereof  fee  under  their  proper  head. 

Cupping  is  performed  either  with  or  without  fire.  _ 

Cupping  with  fire ,  is  the  more  ufual  procefs ;  and  is  commonly, 
among  us,  thus  effected  :  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  cucurbi- 
tula  is  heated,  and  lb  rarefied,  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of 
a  lamp,  or  the  like;  and  the  veffel  immediately  applied  to  the 
part  to  be  cupped. 

Others,  efpecially  the  French,  proceed  thus  :  a  piece  of  card 
is  cut  round,  and  a  lamp,  or  four  little  wax  candles  affixed  to 
it:  this  is  placed  after  the  manner  of  a  candleftic  on  the  part 
whereon  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  and  covered  with  a 
cucurbitula  or  cupping -glafs. 

After  the  included  air  has  been  well  heated  and  rarefied  with 
the  flames  of  the  candles,  the  glafs  is  clapped  clofe  to  the  fkin  ; 
which  it  has  no  fooner  touched  but  the  candles  are  extinguifhe  , 

and  the  tumour  raifed.  , 

In  cupping  without  firey  inftead  of  rarefying  the  air  included  in 
the  cupping-glafs  by  heat*  it  is  done  by  a  fyringe  applied  to  the 
neck  of  the  cupping-glafsy  fitted  with  a  brafs  collar,  cap,  and 
valve :  the  cupping-glafs  being  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  the  fy¬ 
ringe  wrought,  part  of  the  air  ispumped  out  of  the  cucurbitula; 
and  thus  the  tumour  rifes,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  See  S  Y  R  i  N  G  E . 
The  reafon  of  the  phenomenon  is  this:  the  air  included  in  the 
cupping-glafs  being  rarefied,  a  great  part  of  the  load  which  be¬ 
fore  preffed  the  part  and  kept  it  down,  and  which  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  to  prefs  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  taken  off;  upon  which 
the  air,  known  to  be  contained  in  the  veffels  of  the  body,  and 
mixed  with  the  blood  and  juices,  expands  itfelf;  and  rai fes  a 
tumour,  carrying  with  it  the  fluids  wherewith  it  is  mingled. 
The  operation  is  performed  on  the  breafts  and  thighs,  to  flop 
or  promote  the  menfes ;  on  the  navel  for  the  colic — Cupping  is 
alfo  ufed  for  defluxions  on  the  eyes,  for  venomous  wounds,  and 
buboes:  on  the  head,  for  apoplexies,  &c. 

Cupping-Glass,  cucurbitula ,  in  chirurgery,  a  glafsveffelj  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  to  draw  the  blood  and  other 
humours  from  within  outwards ;  to  be  afterwards  difcharged, 
through  feveral  incifions  made  with  a  fcarificator.  See 
Cupping. 

The  veffel  is  of  various  dimenfions:  fometimes,  inftead  of 
glafs,  it  is  made  of  wood,  horn,  brafs,  filver,  &c. 

When  the  cupping  is  to  be  performed  with  fire,  the  veffel  is 
heated  with  candles,  tow,  a  torch,  lamp,  or  the  like ;  and 
In  this  ftate  applied  clofe  to  the  part:  the  air  in  its  cavity  be¬ 
ing  by  this  means  rarefied,  and  brought  near  to  the  condition 
of  a  vacuum;  that  part  of  the  body  covered  by  it  becoming 
lefs  preffed  by  the  air  than  the  reft,  its  juices  are  forced  up  with 
the  cutis,  and  raife  a  bunch  in  the  cavity  of  the  veffel :  to 
which  the  fcarificator  being  applied,  and  ten  or  twelve  incifions 
made  at  the  fame  time,  a  plentiful  evacuation  iseffe&ed. 

To  cup  without  fire,  the  veffel  is  fitted  with  a  brafs  neck;  to 
which  a  fyringe  being  applied,  a  rarefa&ion  is  produced,  by 
working  it  to  and  fro :  the  reft  as  in  the  former  cafe.  See 
Syringe. 

CURATE,  is  properly  a  parfon,  or  vicar  of  a  parifh,  who  hathJ 
the  charge  or  cure,  of  the  parifhioners  fouls.  See  Cure, 
Parson,  tstc. 

Curate  is  now  more  generally  ufed  for  a  deputy,  or  fubftitute 
of  the  parfon ;  or  one  who  officiates  in  the  place  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  or  beneficiary. 

CU  R  A  T I V  E  indication ,  among  phyficians,  that  which  directs 
what  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  See  Symptom, 
and  Indication. 

CURATOR,  in  the  civil  law,  a  truftee,  or  perfon  nominated 
to  take  care  of  the  affairs,  and  interefts  of  a  perfon  emancipa¬ 
ted,  or  interdicted.  See  Emanc  ipation. 

In  countries  where  the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age 
of  14  and  24  years,  minors  have'  curators  affigned  them :  till 
14  they  have  tutors.  See  Minor,  and  Tutor. 

Curator  of  an  univerfity ,  in  the  united  provinces,  is  an  elective 
office,  to  which  belongs  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  ;  as,  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenues,  the  infpedlion 
of  the  profeffors,  &c.  See  University. 

The  curators  are  chofe  by  the  ftates  of  each  province:  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three ;  the  burghermafters  of  the 
city  have  a  fourth. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating,  or  fixing  of  any  fluid  body; 
particularly  milk.  See  Coagu  l  at  ion. 

Paufanias  fays,  Ariftaeus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cyrene  daughter 
of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who  found  the  fecret  of 
curdling  milk.  See  Milk.  f 

At  Florence,  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making  of  cheefe 
with  artichoke  flowers;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  among  us.~  See  Cheese. 

Fhe  Bifaltae  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort  obferves,  live 
wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  i.  e,  of  curds.  He  adds,  that  curds 
is  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  the  upper  Auvergne  in  France, 
and  whey  their  only  drink. 

Women  newly  delivered  are  fubjedl  to  have  their  milk  curdled 
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or  converted  into  little  grumae  in  their  breafts,  which  occa- 
fions  violent  pains,  with  a  fhivering  in  the  back. 

It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  being  fucked,  whence  the  method 
of  remedying,  and  preventing  it,  is  apparent. 

CURE,  in  medicine.  See  Palliative  cure. 

Cure  of  fouls ,  a  benefice,  the  incumbent  whereof  has  the  charge, 
and  guidance  of  the  fouls  of  the  people  within  a  certain  extent 
of  ground,  called  a parifh.  See  Benefice,  Parish,  Cu¬ 
rate,  &c.  Such  is  a  vicar,  a  re&or,  &fr.  in  con  trad  iftin&ion 
to  a  prebend,  a  dean,  a  chantor,  &fr.  See  Vicarage,  &c. 

Sine  Cures.  See  the  article  Sine. 

Cure,  in  falconry,  the  fame  with  calling.  See  Casting. 

CURETES  *,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts,  or  people  Of  the 
ifle  of  Crete ;  called  alfo  Corybantes.  See  CoryRante's. 

*  The  name  curetes,  according  to  Strabo,  was  given  them  by  rea¬ 

fon  c  f  their  cutting  off  the  hair  before,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s 
taking  hold  thereof:  the  word  being  Greek,  of  kudcc, 

tonfure,  from  yjapco,  tondo.  Others  derive  it  from  jospoTpoyia, 
the  feeding  or  educating  of  a  child ;  by  reafon  they  are  laid  to 
have  educated  Jupiter. 

The  curetes  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida,  in 
Phrygia  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  idai  daily H. 
See  Dactyli. 

Ovid  fays,  they  had  their  origin  from  a  huge  (bower  of  rain : 
Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent  them  as  very  expert  in 
cafting  of  darts ;  though  other  authors  give  them  no  weapons 
but  bucklers  and  pikes :  but  all  agree  in  furnilhing  them  with 
tabors,  and  caftanetta’s;  and  relate  that  they  ufed  to  dance 
much  to  the  noife  and  clafhing  thereof. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account  of  the  curetes: 
according  to  Pezron,  and  others,  the  curetes  were,  in  the 
times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the  countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia, 
what  the  druids  and  bards  were  afterwards  among  the  Gau Is, 
ffic.  i.  e.  they  were  priefts  who  had  the  care  of  what  related 
to  religion,  and  the  worfhipof  the  Gods.  See  Druids. 
Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was  fuppofed  there  was  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Gods  but  by  divinations,  auguries,  and  the 
operations  of  magic ;  the  curetes  paffed  for  magicians  and  en¬ 
chanters  :  to  thefe  they  added  the  ftudy  of  the  ftars,  of  nature, 
andpoefy;  and  fo  were  philofophers,  aftronomers,  &V. 

Such  were  the  curetes ,  and  after  them  the  druids;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  curetes ,  in  the  time  of  the  titans,  went 
to  the  wars ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  armed,  and  were 
wonderfully  dextrous  in  dancing cap-a-pe,  fhaking  their  buck¬ 
lers  and  javelins :  from  which  aftion,  Pezron  conje&ures,  they 
took  their  name,  curetes ;  euro ,  in  the  Celtic,  being  the  fame 
with  >cp»«,  in  the  Greek:  q.  d.  I  ftrike  or  beat. 

According  to  Kircher,  the  curetes  were  what  the  fpirits  area- 
mong  the  Cabbalifts,  the  powers  in  Dionyfius,  the  desmons  a- 
mong  the  Platonifts,  and  th e genii  among  the  Egyptians.  See 
Daemon,  Genius,  &c. 

Voffius,  de  Idolat.  diftinguilhes  three  kinds  of  curetes ;  thofe  of 
iEtolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of  Crete,  who  were  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  the  Phrygians. 

The  firft,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from  xspa,  tonfure ;  in 
regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  wherein  the  enemy  feized 
their  long  hair,  they  always  kept  it  cut:  thofe  of  Phrygia  and 
Crete,  he  fuppofes  were  fo  called  from  xKpfgr’,  young  ?nan  ;  in 
regard  they  were  young ;  orbecaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when 
he  was  young. 

C  U  R  FE  W,  q.  d.  couvre-feu ,  a  fignal  of  retreat,  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  advertife  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed 
and  not  to  ftir  out  any  more.  "  ’ 

The  curfeu-belf  wherewith  the  fignal  was  anciently  given  was 
fometimes  hung  up  as  a  punifhment  of  fedition.  Pafquier  fays 
it  was  called  carfou ,  and  garefou  ;  as  being  intended  to  adver¬ 
tife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  robbers  and  dehau- 
chees  of  the  night. 

The  moft  ancient  curfeu ,  was  that  eftablifhed  in  England  by 
William  the  conqueror;  who  appointed,  under  fevere  penal¬ 
ties,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at  eight  a-clock  in  the  even^ 
ing,  every  one  fhould  put  out  their  lights,  cover,  or  rake  up 
their  fires,  and  go  to  bed.— Whence,  to  this  day,  where  a  bell 
is  accuftomed  to  be  rung  about  bed-time,  it  is  called  curfew-bell. 

CURIA,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. — It  was  ufual  for  the  kings 
of  England  to  fummons  the  bifhops,  peers,  and  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular  place,  at  the  chief  feftivals 
in  the  year ;  and  this  affembly  is  called,  by  our  hiftorians,  curia ; 
becaufe  there  they  confulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
nation :  whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called,  folcmnis  curia , 
generalis  curia ,  augufialis  curia ,  and  curia  publica ,  &c.  See 
Wit  ena  -mot. 

Curia  advifare  vult,  inlaw,  is  a  deliberation,  which  the  court 
fometimes  takes,  before  they  give  judgment  in  a  caufe  wherein 
there  feems  to  be  any  point  of  difficulty. 

Auedas  adQ u  r  1  a  m.  f  S«  the  articles,  i  Accedas. 

Auxilium  Curije.  3  c  Auxilium. 

Curia  baronum .  See  Court-Baron. 

Curia  claudenda ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who  fhould  fence 
and  enclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or  defers  to  do  it. 

Cur  1  a  militum  *,  a  court  fo  called ;  anciently  held  at  Carisbrook 
caftle,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

*  Et  idem  Dominus  Willielmus  de  Infula  fiacere  debet  ft  Siam  ad  cu¬ 
riam  domini  cafiri  de  Carisbroc ,  de  tribus  fieptimanis  in  tres  fepti - 
manas,  in  curia  qua  wcatur  curia  militum. 


Re  it  us 
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RcSIus  in  Curia.  See  the  article  Re  ctus* 

Cur  i a,  among  the  Romans,  denoted  a  portion,  or  divifion  of  a 
tribe.  See  Tribe. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe  confifted  of  ten  curies,  or  a 
thoufand  men  ;  each  curia  being  one  hundred  :  that  legiflator 
made  the  firft:  divifion  of  his  people  into  thirty  curies. 
Afterwards,  curia ,  or  domus  curia hs,  became  uled  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  aflemblies. 

Hence,  alfo,  curia  pafled  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from 
hence  the  moderns  come  to  ufe  the  word  curia ,  court,  for  a 
place  of  juftice,  and  for  the  judges,  <&c.  there  aflembled  * 
See  Court. 

*  Varro  derives  the  word  from  cura,  care,  q.  d.  an  afiembly  of 
people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  affairs :  others  deduce  it 
from  the  Greeks;  maintaining,  that  at  Athens  they  called  w 
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the  place  where  the  magiftrate  held  his  aflizes,  and  the 
people  ufed  to  affemble  :  j woioc,  again,  may  come  from  itueof, 
authority ,  fen. ver ;  in  regard,  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 
See  Cu  ri  o. 

See  Courtesy  of  England, 

C  U  RIO,  the  chief,  and  prieff  of  a  curia.  See  Curia. 

Romulus,  upon  dividing  the  people  into  curies ,  gave  each  di- 
vifion  .a  chief,  who  was  the  prieft  of  that  curies ,  under  the  title 
of  curio ,  and  famen  curialis. 

His  bufinefs  was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  facrifices  of  the 
curia ,  which  were  called  curionia  ;  the  curia  furnifhing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money,  on  that  confideration :  which  penfion 
or  appointment  was  called  curionium. 

Each  divifion  had  the  eledlion  of  its  curio  ;  but  all  thefe  parti¬ 
cular  curio's,  were  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  fuperior,  or  gene¬ 
ral,  called  curio  maximus  ;  who  was  the  head  of  the  body  ;  and 
elected  by  all  the  curio's,  aflembled  in  the  comitia  curiata.  See 
Comitia. 

All  thefe  inftitutions  were  fet  a-foot  by  Romulus,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Numa,  as  Halicarnaffeus  relates  it.  Godwyn  will 
have  two  curio's  in  each  curia. 

CURIOS  US,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire,  during,  the 
middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  no  frauds  and  irregularities 
were  committed  ;  particularly  no  abufes  in  what  related  to 
the  pofts,  the  roads,  &c.  and  to  give  intelligence  to  the  court 
of  what  pafled  in  the  provinces. 

This  made  the  curiofi  people  of  importance ;  and  put  them 
in  a  condition  of  doing  more  harm  than  they  prevented :  on 
which  account,  Honorius  cafhiered  them,  at  leaft  in  fome 
parts  of  the  empire,  anno  415. 

The  curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  controllers:  they 
had  their  name  from  cura,  care  ;  quod  curis  agendis  evedlio- 
nibus  curfus  publici  infpiciendis  operam  darent. 

Academy  of  the  Curiosi  natures.  See  Academy. 
CURLING  fluff,  in  joinery.  See  Cross -grained  fluff. 
CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corft,  containing  four  bufhels,  or 
half  a  quarter.  See  Measure,  Bushel,  and  Quarter. 
CURRANTS,  or  Currans,  a  kind  of  little  raifiris,  or  dried 
grapes  of  different  Colours,  black,  white,  or  red;  brought 
from  feveral  places  of  the  Archipelago,  and  among  others  from 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth;  whence  their  name,  currants,  q.  d. 
corinths. 

They  muff  be  cho fen  new,  fmall,  and  in  large  mafles  ;  and 
care  be  taken  that  the  little  Spanifh  currants  be  not  foifted  in 
their  room.— When  made  up  in  bales,  they  may  keep  two  or 
three  years,  without  ftirring,  or  giving  them  air. —Their  ufe 
is  in  feafoning  feveral  viands,  and  in  fome  medicinal  compofi- 
tions  ;  where  they  fervein  lieu  of  raifins.  Sir  George  Wheeler’s 
account  of  thefe  fruits,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them  is 
very  curious. — The  ifland  of  Zant,  he  obferves,  is  the  chief 
place  whence  currants  are  brought  :  the  Morea,  or  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  was  anciently  the  principal  plantation,  and 
whence  the  Latins  denominated  them  uves  Corinthiaccs,  now, 
produces  no  more  ;  as  having  been  much  negledled  :  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Turks  not  allowing  large  veflels  to  enter  the  gulph 
to  take  them  off*  their  hands. 

They  do  not  grow  on  bulhes,  like  our  goofeberries,  though  that 
be  the  common  opinion  ;  but  on  vines,  like  other  grapes  ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  thicker,  and  the  grapes 
fomewhat  fmaller :  they  have  no  ftone  ;  arid,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  all  red,  or  rather  black. 

They  gather  them  in  Auguft,  difpofe  them  in  couches  on  the 
ground  till  they  be  dry,  clean  them,  and  lay  them  up  in  ma¬ 
gazines,  which  the  natives  call  feraglio's  ;  pouring  them  in  at 
a  hole,  till  the  magazine  be  full.  They  cling  fo  faft  together 
by  their  own  weight,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  dug  out  with 
iron  inftruments. 

To  barrel  them  for  fending  abroad,  they  have  people  who  greafe 
their  feet  and  legs,  and  tread  them  clofe,  that  they  may  keep 
the  better.  They  are  fold  for  about  twelve  crowns  the  thou¬ 
fand  weight ;  and  pay  as  much  cuftom  to  the  ftateof  Venice. 
Zant  produces  enough  yearly  to  load  five  or  fix  veflels  ;  Ce- 
f>halonia  three  or  four  ;  and  the  other  iflands  one.  The  Eng- 
li(h  have  a  faritory  at  Zant ;  the  Dutch  two  or  three  merchants, 
and  the  French  one :  the  Englifh  confuming  more  than  fix 
times  the  quantity  that  both  France  and  Holland  do  together. 
Thofe  of  Zant  know  but  little  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  them  ; 
being  perfuaded  they  only  ferve  in  dying  of  cloth  ;  and 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  luxury  of  Cbriftmas  pyes,  and 
Englifh  puddings. 


CURRANT,  or  Co  ur  ant  money,  goodmoney,  or  that  which 
pafles  in  commerce  from  one  to  another.  See  Co u rant. 

Currant  accompts.  1  (  Book. 

^Currant  coins.  See  the  articles <  Coin. 

Currant  price.  j  C  Price. 

Currant,  Currant  o,  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  running  French 
dance— fometimes,  a  mulical  air  in  triple  time.  See  Cou- 

RANT. 

CURR  ENT,  in  hydrography,  a  ftream,  or  flux  of  water  in 
any  direction.  See  River,  and  Wave. 

Currents ,  in  the  fea,  are  either  natural  and  general,  as  arifing 
from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  or  accidental 
and  particular ,  caufed  by  the  waters  being  driven  againft  pro¬ 
montories,  or  into  gulphs  and  ftraigbts  ;  where,  wanting  room 
to  fpread,  they  are  driven  back,  and  thus  difturb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea.  See  Sea,  Tides,  &c. 

The  currents  are  fo  violent  under  the  equator, where  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  the  greateft,  that  they  carry  veflels  very  fpeedi- 
ly  from  Africa  to  Ameria ;  but  abfolutely  prevent  their  return 
the  fame  way  :  fo  that  fhips  are  forced  to  run  as  far  as  the  for¬ 
tieth  degree  of  latitude,  to  find  a  paflage  into  Europe. 

In  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar, the  rarr^rralmoftconftantlydrive 
to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  fhips  into  the  Mediterranean  :  they 
are  ufually,  too,  found  to  drive  the  fame  way  in  St.  George’s 
channel.  The  great  violence  and  dangeroufnefs  of  the  fea  inth« 
ftraigbts  of  Magellan,  is  attributed  to  two  contrary  currents  fet* 
ting  in,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  the  other  from  the  north  fea. 

Currents,  with  refperif  to  navigation,  may  be  defined,  certain 
progreffive  motions  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  in  feveral  places,  ei¬ 
ther  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a  certain  determinate 
depth  ;  by  which  a  {hip  may  happen  to  be  carried  forwafd  more 
fwiftly,  or  retarded  in  her  courfe,  according  to  the  diredlion  or 
fetting  of  the  current ,  in,  with,  or  againft  the  courfe  or  wav  of 
the  (hip.  See  Navigation.  7 

The  bufinefs  of  currents  making  a  confiderable  article  in  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  the  way  they  fet,  together  with  their  ftrength,  isto^be 

carefully  obferved  :  this  fome  do  by  the  ripplings  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  driving  of  the  froth  along  thefhore,  when  in  fight  of 
it.  but  the  more  ufual,  as  well  as  more  accurate  way,  is  thus  : 
They  firft  fix  their  boat,  by  throwing  out  a  triangular  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  piece  of  lead  faftened  to  it  and  to  the  ftemof  the 
boat  with  a  cord  ;  and  letting  itfink  fixty  fathom,  or  more;  or, 
fometimes,  by  a  kettle,  tied  by  the  bowl,  and  funk,  as  the  other. 
By  either  of  thefe  means,  the  boat  is  brought  to  ride  as  at  an- 
chor ;  which  done,  the  log  is  caftover,  the  glafs  turned,  and  as 
the  log-line  veers  out,  the  drift  of  the  log  is  fet  with  the  com- 
pafs.  See  Log-line. 

This  (hews  whether  there  be  any  current,  or  none  ;  and  if  any 
which  way  it  fets,  and  at  what  rate  it  drives ;  obfervino-,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add  fomethingtothe  drift,  for  the  boat’s  drift  ;°for  tho* 
foe  appear  to  ftand  {till,  yet,  in  reality,  {he  is  found  to  move. 

1  fos  addition  experience  has  thus  determined  ;  if  the  line  {he 
ride  by  be  fixty  fathom,  a  third  part  of  the  drift  to  be  added  - 
if  eighty  fathom,  a  fourth  ;  if  an  hundred,  a  fifth. 

If  a  {hip  fail  along  the  diredtiOn  of  a  current,  it  is  evident  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  current  muft  be  added  to  that  of  the  veflel :  if  her 
courfe  be  dire&ly  againft  the  current ,  it  muft  be  fubtraifted  ;  if 
lheiail  athwart  the  current,  her  motion  will  be  compounded  with 
that  of  the  current ;  and  her  velocity  augmented  or  retarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  angle  of  her  direction,  with  that  of  the  direction 
of  the  current ;  i.  e.  fhe  will  proceed  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two 
lines  of  direction,  and  will  deferibe  or  pafs  through  that  diagonal 
in  the  fame  time  wherein  {he  would  have  deferibed  either  of 
the  hides, by  the  feparate  forces.  See  Composition  of  motion. 

Io  determinate  ajhip  s  courfe  and  diftance, failing  obliquely  with, or 
againfl a  current.  Suppofe,  v.gr.  {he  fails  N.  E.  no  miles,  in 
a  current  which  fets  S.  W.  go  miles  in  the  fame  time  :  to  folve 
the  problem  geometrically  ;  fet  off  four  points  from  N  towards 
E,  {flab.  Navigation, 15.)  and  draw  AC  equal  to  1  iomiles  ; 
from  C  draw  CB,  parallel  to  the  line  NNE,  and  equal  to  qo 
miles  :  laftly,  draw  AB,  which  will  be  the  {hip’s  true  courfe 
and  diftance. 

To  find  which  trigonometrically.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  there  are 
g,vJ;n  AC  no,  BC  30, and  the  angle  C,22°  30'  ;then,A4-CBC  - 

A  C~"  a  Rf  U  u  ' ’  That  is’  as  the  fom  of 

A  G  and  B  C,  viz.  140,  is  to  their  difference  80  •  •  fo  is  the  tan 

gent  of  “8°  45'  to  the  tangent  of  7c°  49'.  Hence  her 

courfe  appears  to  be  N,  E.  7°  56'  eafterly.  For  her  diftance ;  As 

the  fine  of  the  angle  A,  f  56/,  is  to  the  drift  oftherarreur 

B  C,  30  :  :  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  C  22°  30'  to  the  di- 

ftance  run,  83,  two  miles.  See  Course. 

Under-Co Dr  Halley  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
in  the  Downs,  it i  the :  Straights  of  Gibraltar/Jr.  there  is  an 
under -current,  whereby  as  much  water  is  carried  out,  as  is 
brought  in  by  the  upper-current.  See  Under -Currents 

or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  threeturs'ere 

& «  ViZtn  '■V'ctfofboodb runs 

fo  a.  the  tide  of  ebb  it  wilffl^Vn^foot.7  ^  >  “d 
This  he  confirms  by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound  com 
mumcated  to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prefect  at  the  making™- 
being  there,  then,  with  one  of  the  king’s  frigates  they  weVr 
with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid- ftream,  and  lere  carried  vio- 

iently 


o 


/ 
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Iently  by  the  current.  Soon  after  that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with 
alar^e  cannot-bullet,  to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave 
check  to  the  boat’s  motion ;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  an 
lower,  the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward,  againft  the 
upper-current :  the  current  aloft,  not  being  above  four  or  five  fa 
thorn  deep.  He  added,  that  the  lower  the  bafket  was  let  down 
the  ftronger  the  under- current  was  found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that  vaft  draught 
of  water  continually  pouring  in  with  the  current  out  of  the  At 
lantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Straights  of  Gibral 
tar  ;  a  pafTage  about  twenty  miles  broad  :  yet  without  any  fen- 
fible  riling  of  the  water  along  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  a- 
ny  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very  low. 

€UR  R  ICUL  US*,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes  the  year, 
or  courfe  of  a  year.  See  Year. 

*  Jet  um  eft  hoc  annorum  dominie  a  incarnationis  quater  quinqua- 
genis  &  quinquies,  quints  lunris  &  tribus  curriculis,  i.  e.  In 
the  year  1028}  for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hundred,  and 
five  times  two  hundred  makes  one  thoufand  ;  five  lufira  are 
twenty- five  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three  years. 

CURRIED  hide.  See  the  article  Hide. 

CU  RR  YIN G,  a  method  of  preparing  leather,  with  oil  or  tal¬ 
low  ;  which  raifes  on  the  hair,  or  wool-fide,  a  kind  of  grain, 
‘  not  unlike  that  of  morocco. — Though  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
curried  leather  without  grain.  See  Skin,  Hide,  &c. 
Currying  is  the  laft  preparation,  and  puts  the  leather  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  ufed  for  fhoes,  faddles,  harnefs,  &c.  It  is  equally 
praftifed  on  fheep,  calf,  and  bullocks-fkins. 

The  colours  given  in  currying ,  are  black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
and  green  :  the  other  colours  are  given  by  the  fkinners  j  who 
differ  from  the  curriers  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours 
on  the  flefh-fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair-fide. 

Manner  of  currying  in  blacky  with  the  grain. — Of  blacks  there 
are  four  cafes :  either  the  fkins  are  put  in  tallow  on  both  fides  ; 
or  oil  is  ufed,  in  lieu  of  tallow,  on  the  flefh-fide  ;  or  tallow  is 
ufed  alone  on  the  hair-fide,  and  nothing  on  the  other  ;  or  tal¬ 
low  is  ufed  on  both  fides,  but  no  grain  raifed. 

The  two  firft  are  ufed  for  cows  and  calves  leather  ;  the  fecond 
is  the  only  way  ufed  for  fheep  ;  and  the  two  laft  are  ufed  oc- 
Cafionally  for  cow  and  bullock  :  for  calf  and  fheep,  they  ufe 
fufnac  on  the  flefh-fide,  which  gives  an  orange-caft. 

For  neats-skin  in  black  ;  the  fkin,  coming  from  the  tanner,  is 
wet  feveral  times  with  a  broom,  rolled  and  trod  under-foot  to 
make  it  traftable,  drained,  and  as  much  of  the  remaining  flefh 
as  poflible  taken  off  with  the  knife ;  hung  in  the  air  till  half 
dry,  then  wet  and  trampled  again,  and  again. 

This  done,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  pummel,  or  call  having 
niches  in  manner  of  teeth,  to  render  it  ftill  more  pliant ;  and 
findged  with  ftraw,  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  tallow ;  which 
is  applied  boiling  hot,  on  both  fides. 

The  fkin  is  then  findged  a  fecond  time,  laid  four  hours  in  a  vef- 
fel  of  frefh  water,  trampled,  and  worked  a  fecond  time  with 
the  pummel  on  each  fide,  and  ftoutly  drained  ;  fmeered  over 
with  its  firft  black  made  of  galls  and  ferailles,  boiled  in  beer- 
agre,  or  four  beer  ;  half  dried,  ftretched  on  a  table,  and  the 
grain  beat  down  with  a  flat  iron  inftrument  drawn  over  it 
from  place  to  place. 

It  now  receives  its  fecond  black,  made  of  galls,  copperas,  and 
gum  arabic  ;  when  dry,  and  ftretched  on  a  table,  it  is  fmeered 
over  with  beer-agre  ;  then  folded  from  corner  to  corner,  and 
the  pummel  drawn  over  it  to  cut  the  grain,  firft  on  the  hair- 
fide,  then  on  the  flefh-fide  ;  the  laft  with  a  pummel  of  cork  : 
the  beer  hanging  in  it  is  taken  out  with  a  hair  rubber,  boiled 
in  hatter’s  lye ;  and  the  fkin  faftened  to  the  table,  and  cleaned 
with  the  iron  inftrument  abovementioned,  and  again  wiped 
with  a  piece  of  worfted  flocking.  The  fkin  is  now  brightned, 
on  the  hair-fide  with  a  luftre  made  of  barberries,  to  prepare  it 
to  receive  its  laft  grain. 

The  grain,  we  already  obferved,  is  begun,  by  folding  the  fkin, 
the  hair-fide  inwards,  feveral  ways  :  to  finifh  it,  it  is  again 
folded,  after  its  firft  luftre,  two  ways ;  firft  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner,  a  little  flantingj  then  a-crofs,  i.  e.  firft  direftly,  or  from 
eye  to  eye,  then  from  head  to  tail. 

*1  he  grain  thus  formed,  the  laft  luftre,  which  makes  its  laft 
preparation,  is  given  ;  compofed  of  gum  arabic,  garlic,  beer 
vinegar,  and  Flanders  fize,  boiled  together,  and  applied  cold. 
See  Lustre. 

Calf- skin,  in  black,  is  prepared  much  after  the  fame  manner  ; 
though  begun  differently.  After  wetting,  taking  off  as  much 
a  rerna^h*ng  as  poflible,  and  drying  ;  they  pounce  the 

flefh-fide  with  a  hard,  rough,  pumice-ftone,  which  makes  it 
more  fmooth  and  gentle  ;  then  give  the  grain  with  the  pum¬ 
mel,  put  in  the  tallow  :  the  reft  as  before. 

seep-s  ms,  in  black.  What  thefe  have  peculiar  in  their  pre- 
paiation,  is,  that  they  are  firft  ftretched  on  the  table  to  get  off 
e  ourre,  or  tan  wherewith  they  are  loaden  ;  then  wet,  trod 

er  °?  ’  an,  ow  added  on  the  hair-fide:  they  are  again 
10  5  retc  le^  on  the  table,  and the  water  fqueezed 
mcl  Z  irh  fTT1  then}hc^  repaffed  under  the  pum- 
nared  off  witli  a’fl  7 6  ’  ^  ^  ^  roughnefs  and  inequality 
before^  ^ *  r°Und’  CUttinS  inftrument:  the  reft  as 

Sleek-leather,  or  that  without  any  grain,  made  of  cows  or  bul- 
locks-fkms,  differs  a  little  m  its  preparation  from  the  former. 

1  he  fkins  being  wet,  trod,  and  paffed  under  the  pummel,  the 
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flefh  is  taken  off  ;  the  reft  as  in  the  firft  article  :  obfervin?  tf, 
the  tallow  be  applied  on  both  fides  as  thick  as  poflible- bein  ^ 
fteeped  in  water,  trod,  frized,  and  blacked  the  firft  time -  dT 
fecond  black  is  next  laid  on,  till  the  hair-fide  be  quite  fmooth 
Laftly,  after  receiving  the  two  luftres,  they  are  preffed  between 
two  tables ;  without  plaiting  or  folding  them  in  any  manner 
during  the  whole  preparation. 

CURSED.  See  the  articles  Accursed  and  Corsned. 

C  U  R  SI  T  O  R,  an  officer  or  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  who  maketh  out  original  writs.  See  Chance¬ 
ry,  and  Writ. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  clerks  of  the  courfe ;  and  are  twenty-four 
in  number  ;  making  a  corporation  of  themfelves.  To  each  of 
them  are  allotted  feveral  fhires ;  in  which  fhires  they  make 
out  fuch  original  writs  as  are  by  the  fubjeft  required. 
CUR.SOR,  a  little  ruler,  or  label  of  brafs,  divided  like  a  line 
of  fines,  and  Aiding  in  a  groove,  or  notch,  along  the  middle  of 
another  label,  or  ruler,  reprefenting  the  horizon,  and  always 
at  right  angles  to  it. — It  is  ufed  in  the  analemma.  See  Ana- 
lemma. 

Cursor  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  point  ferewed  on  the  beam-compafs  ; 
and  which  may  be  moved,  or  Hidden  along  the  beam  thereof 
for  theftriking  of  greater  or  lefs  circles.  See  Beam-Coup  ass. 
CURTAILING,  in  the  manage,  the  docking,  or  cutting 
off  a  horfe’s  tail.  See  Tail,  &c. 

The  p  raft  ice  of  curtailing  is  no  where  in  Vogue  fo  much  as  in 
England  ;  it  being  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  cutting  off  the 
tail  renders  the  horfe’s  chine  or  back  the  ftronger,  and  more 
able  to  bear  burdens  :  which  feems  warranted  by  experience. 
The  amputation  is  ufually  made  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
joints  of  the  tail;  a  ligature  being  firft  tied  tight  about  the 
place,  to  prevent  the  flux  of  blood  ;  and  the  raw  flump  after¬ 
wards  feared  up  with  a  hot  iron,  till  the  extremities  of  the 
veffels  be  all  flopped. 

CURTAIN,  in  fortification.  See  the  article  Curtin. 
CURTATE  diftance,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of  a  pla*- 
net’s  place  from  the  fun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic  ;  or,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  fun,  and  that  point  where  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic.  See  Place, 
and  Distance. 

CURTATION,  the  interval  between  a  planet’s  diftance 
from  the  fun,  and  the  curtate  diftance.  See  Planet. 

From  the  preceding  article,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  curtate  di - 
fiance  ;  whence  the  manner  of  conftrufting  tables  of  curtatiom 
is  obvious. 

The  quantity  of  inclination,  reduftion,  and  curtaiipn  of  a  pla¬ 
net,  depending  on  the  argument  of  the  latitude  ;  Kepler  in 
his  Rudolphin  tables ,  reduces  the  tables  of  them  all  into  one 
under  the  title  of  tabutre  latitudinaries. 

CURTESY.  See  the  article  Courtesy. 

C  U  R  T I  C  O  N  E,  in  geometry,  a  cone  whofe  top  is  cut  off 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafis  ;  called  alfo  truncated  cone.  See 
Truncated. 

CURTIN*,  Curtain,  or  Courtine,  in  fortification, 
that  part  of  a  wall,  or  rampart,  which  is  between  two  baf- 
tions  ;  or  which  joins  the  flanks  thereof. — See  Tab.  Fortif. 
fig.  21.  lit.  q  q.  fee  alfo  Rampart,  and  Bastion. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  cortina,  quafi  minor 
cortis,  a  little  country  court,  inclofed  with  walls  :  he  fays,  it  was 
in  imitation  hereof,  that  they  gave  this  name  to  the  walls  and 
parapets  of  cities,  which  inclofe  them  like  courts  :  he  adds  that- 
the  curtains  of  beds  take  their  name  from  the  fame  origin  •  that 
cortis  was  the  name  of  the  generals,  or  prince’s  tent  ;  and*  that 
thofe  who  guarded  it  were  called  cortinarii  and  curtifani. 

The  curtin  is  ufually  bordered  with  a  parapet  five  foot  hio-h  • 
behind  which  the  foldiers  Hand  to  fire  upon  the  covert  way* 
and  into  the  moat.  SeePARAPET,  and  Counterscarp!’ 
Befiegers  feldom  carry  on  their  attacks  againft  the  curtin  j  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  bell  flanked  of  any  part.  See  Flank.  ’ 

Angle  of  the  Curtin.  7C  .  ..  Angle 

Complement  of  the  Curtin.  5  See  he  amcles|  Complement. 
CURVATURE  a  line ,  is  its  bending,  or  flexure  ;  where¬ 
by  it  becomes  a  curve;  of  fuch  peculiar  form  and  properties. 
See  Line  and  Curve. 

Thus,  the  curvature  of  the  circle  is  fuch,  as  that  all  points  of 
the  periphery  are  equally  diftant  from  one  point  within,  called 
the  center.  See  Circle. 

The  curvatures  or  different  circles,  are  to  each  other  recipro¬ 
cally  as  their  radii.  See  Radius. 

CUR  VE,  in  geometry,  a  line  whofe  feveral  points  tend  feveral 
ways,  or  are  pofited  towards  different  quarters.  See  Line. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  a Jlrait  line  ; 
whofe  feveral  points  are  pofited  towards  the  fame  quarter. 
Hence,  figures,  terminated  with  lines  of  the  firft  fort  are  called 
curvilinear  figures  ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe  terminated  with  the 
latter,  called  rettilinear  figures.  See  Rectilinear,  and  Fi¬ 
gure. 

The  doftrine  of  curves,  and  of  the  figures  and  folids  generated 
from  them,  conftitute  what  we  call  the  higher  geometry.  See 
Geometry. 

In  a  curve ,  the  line  A  D,  {Tab,  Geometry,  fig.  51.)  biffefting 
the  parallel  lines  MM,  is  called  the  diameter  :  if  the  lines  be 
equidiftant,  and  it  cut  themat  rightangles,  it  is  called  the  axis  j 
and  the  point  A,  whence  the  diameter  is  drawn,  is  called  the 
vertex.  See  Diameter,  Axis,  and  Vertex. 

The  equidiftant  lines  M  M  are  called  ordinates ,  or  applicates ; 

and 
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and  their  halves,  P  M .femiordinates.  See  Ordinate,  and 
Semiordinate. 

The  port  Kin  of  the  diameter  A  P,  between  the  vertex,  or  o- 
ther  fixed  point,  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  the  abfcijfe.  See 

And  the  concourfe  of  all  the  diameters,  the  center.  See  Cen- 

TER* 

Curves  are  diftmguilhed  into  algebraic ,  frequently  with  Des 

^fciffes^  A P U A pE SA  p%th°fc  wherfin  the  "&tion  of  the  ab- 
lcnies  A  r,  A  B,  A  P  fig  52.  to  the  femiordinates  M  P,  M  P, 

M  P,  may  be  expreffed  by  an  algebraical  equation.  See  E- 
qjjation,  and  Algebraical. 

Suppofe,  v.gr.  in  a  circle,  AB=«,  AP^,  PM^ry  ;  then 
will  irB=a—x  ;  confequently,as  PM*==AP.  PB,  y*-a  x-xz. 

P  C*  -  PM ^  tw  •  A C.=  *’  ?M=r>  then  will 

\ >  that  is,  az—xz=yz. 

deter’mSt?  T  alf°r  CaIled  algebraical  curves ,  which  are  of  a 

1  as^ that  tbe  nation  always  continues 
the  lame  in  the  feveral  points  of  the  curve. 

^7/°onlUth°rS^after  DeS  Cartes’  cal1  a,gebraic  curves ,  geometri¬ 
cal  ones ;  as  admitting  none  elfe  into  the  conftrudion  of  pro- 

tnn  JJ°rl  COe-feqU//rntiy  into  geometr7-  But  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  after  him  MelT.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius  are  of  another 

opinion  j  and  think,  that  in  the  conftrudion  of  a  problem,  one 
curve  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  another,  for  its  being  defined 

fcyrLTreSeam&EM°”’  ***  ““ 

Tranfcendental  Curve,  is  that  which  cannot  be  defined  by  an 
algebraic  equation.  See  Transcendental.  7 
Thefe  curves,  Des  Cartes,  & V.  call  mechanical  ones  (fee  Me- 
c  H  a  n  r  cal)  and  under  that  notion  exclude  them  out  of  geo¬ 
metry  :  but  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  for  the  reafon  above  men- 
loned,  are  of  another  opinion.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  has  found  a 
new  kind  of  equations  which  he  calls  tranfcendental  equations  j 
whereby  even  tranfcendental  curves ,  and  thofe  which  are  not  of 
any  determinate  order,  i.  e.  which  do  not  continue  the  fame 
in  all  the  points  of  the  curve,  may  be  defined.  Adi.  erud.  Lipf. 
an.  1684.  p.  234.  ,  " 

Algebraic  Curves  of  the  fame  kind  or  order ,  are  thofe  whofe  equa 
tions  rile  to  the  fame  dimenfion.  See  Order. 


ordinates  and  abfcifles,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  by  the  number 
of  points  wherein  they  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line,  are  well  di- 
Itingudhed  into  two  kinds  or  orders  :  in  which  view,  lines  of 
the  firft  order  will  be  right  lines  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  or 
quadratic  order,  will  be  curves ,  viz.  the  conic  fedlions. 

Now,  a.  curve  of  the  firft  kind  is  the  fame  with  a  line  of  the 
fecond,  (a  right  line  not  being  numbered  among  curves)  and 
a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  the  fame  with  a  line  of  the  third. 
Thus,  curves  of  the  firfl  kind ,  are  thofe  whofe  equations  rife  to 
two  dimenhonsj  if  they  rife  to  three,  the  curves  are  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  kind  j  if  to  four,  of  the  third ,  &c. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  the  equation  for  a  circle  is,  yz  =  a  x  —  xz ,  or 

A  ir*  1  t*/\l  ^  i.L _ f _  *  ^  ^ 
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ft  ary  parts  of  the  diameter,  is  to  the  redangle  of  the  parts  »f 
the  diameter  terminated  at  the  vertices  of  an  ellipfis  or  hyper¬ 
bola,  as  a  given  line,  called  the  latus  redlum ,  is  to  that  part  of 
the  diametei  which  lies  between  the  vertices,  and  called  the 
latus  tranfverfum :  fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond  kind ,  not  paraboli¬ 
cal,  the  parallelepiped  under  three  ordinates,  is  to  the  parallele¬ 
piped  under  the  parts  of  the  diameter,  cut  off  at  the  ordinates 
and  the  three  vertices  of  the  figure,  in  a  given  ratio  :  wherein, 
if  there  be  taken  three  light  lines  fituate  at  the  three  parts  of 
the  diameter  between  the  vertices  of  the  figure,  each  to  each  ; 
then  thofe  three  right  lines  may  be  called  the  latera  re  ft  a  of 

the  figure,  and  the  parts  of  the  diameter  between  the  vertices, 
the  latera  tranfverfa. 

And,  as  in  a  conic  parabola  which  has  only  one  vertex  to  one 
an  the  fame  diameter,  the  redangle  under  the  ordinates,  is 
equal  to  the  redangle  under  the  part  of  the  diameter  cut  off 
at  the  ordinates  and  vertex,  and  a  given  right  line  called  the 
latus  redlum  :  fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond  kind ,  which  have  only 
two  vertices  to  the  fame  diameter,  the  parallelepiped  under 
three  ordinates,  is  equal  to  the  parallelepiped  under  two  parts 
of  the  diameter  cut  off'  at  the  ordinates  and  the  two  vertices, 
and  a  given  right  line,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  latus 
tranfverfum, .  See  L  a  t  u  s ;  fee alfo Parabola. 

urther,  as  in  the  conic  fedions,  where  two  parallels  terminated 
on  each  fide  by  a  curve ,  are  cut  by  two  parallels  terminated  on 
each  fide  by  a  curve  ;  the  firft  by  the  third,  and  the  fecond  by 
the  fourth  :  the  redangle  of  the  parts  of  the  fir  ft,  is  to  the  red- 
angle  of  the  parts  of  the  fecond,  as  that  of  the  fecond  is  to 
t  at  o  the  fourth  :  fo,  when  four  fuch  right  lines  occur  in  a 
curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  each  in  three  points ;  the  parallelepi¬ 
ped  of  the  parts  of  the  firft,  will  be  to  that  of  the  parts  of  the 
iecond,  as  that  of  the  fecond  to  the  parts  of  the  fourth. 

Laftly,  the  legs  of  curves,  both  of  the  firfl,  fecond,  and  higher 
kinds,  are  either  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  kind  :  an  hyper¬ 
bolic  leg,  being  that  which  approaches  infinitely  towards  fome 
afymptote  ;  a  parabolic,  that  which  has  no  afymptote.  See 
Asymptote.  j  v 

Thefe  legs  are  beft  diftinguifhed  by  their  tangents  ;  for,  if  the 

point  of  contact  go  off  to  an  infinite  diftance,  the  tangent  of 

the  hyperbohe  leg,  will  coincide  with  the  afymptote ;  and 

that  of  the  parabolic  leg,  recede  infinitely,  and  vanifh.  The 

afymptote,  therefore,  of  any  leg,  is  found  by  Peeking  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  f-W  Irrr  i  n  J  ,  P  . 


-*»=/* 


a  y  Vi  V,  ,  a  curve  or  tnenrlt  kind. 

Again,  «  curve  of  the  firfl  kind,  is  that  defined  by  the  equation 

ax—y  ;  and  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  that  defined  by  the 
equation  a  x~yf  See  Circle.  ^ 

For  the  various  curves  of  the  firft  kind,  and  their  properties,  fee 
Conic  Jcttions . 

For  curves  of  the  fecond  kind.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  a  diftind 
treat ife,  under  the  title  of  enumeratio  linearum  tertii  ordinis 
Curves  of  the  fecond  and  other  higher  kinds,  he  obferves  have 
parts,  and  properties  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft :  thus,  as  the 
conic  fedions  have  diameters  and  axes  ;  the  lines  cut  or  bif 
fedted  by  thefe,  are  called  ordinates ;  and  the  interfedion  of 
the  curve  and  diameter,  the  vertex  :  fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond 
kind,  any  two  parallel  right  lines  being  drawn  fo  as  to  meet 
the  curve  in  three  points ;  a  right  line  cutting  thefe  parallels 
fo,  as  that  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  between  the  fecant  and 
the  curve  on  one  fide,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  terminated  bv 
the  curve  on  the  other Tide,  will  cut,  in  the  fame  manner,  all 
other  right  lines  parallel  to.  thefe,  and  that  meet  the  curve  in 
three  points,  *•  as  that  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  on  one 
fide,  will  be  ftill  equal  to  the  third  part  on  the  other  fide. 
Thefe  three  parts,  therefore,  thus  equal,  may  be  called  ordi¬ 
nates,  or  applicates  ;  the  fecant  the  diameter  ;  and  where  it  cuts 
the  ordinates  at  right  angles,  the  axis  :  the  interfedion  of  the 
diameter  and  the  curve,  the  vertex ;  and  the  concourfe  of  the 
two  diameters,  the  center  j  and  the  concourfe  of  all  the  dia¬ 
meters,  the  common  or  general  center. 

Again,  as  a  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  has  two  afymptotes  • 
that  of  the  fecond  has  three,  that  of  the  third  four,  ffic.  and 
as  the  parts  of  any  right  line  between  the  conic  hyperbola  and 
its  two  afymptotes  are  equal  on  either  fide  ;  fo,  in  hyperbo¬ 
las  of  the  fecond  kind,  any  right  line  cutting  the  curve  and 
its  three  afymptotes  in  three  points  ;  the  fum  of  the  two  parts 
ot  that  right  line,  extended  from  any  two  afymptotes,  the 
lame  way,  to  two  points  of  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  third 
part,  extended  from  the  third  afymptote,  the  contrary  way, 
to  the  third  point  of  the  curve.  See  Asymptote,  Hyper¬ 
bola,  bfc. 

Again,  as  in  other  Conic  fedions,  not  parabolical,  the  fquare  of 
an  ordinate,  i.  e,  the  redangle  of  the  ordinates  drawn  tddoii- 
Vo  l.  I.  N°  40.- 
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of  an  infinite  leg,  is  found  by  Peeking  the  pofition  of  aright 
line  parallel  to  the  tangent,  when  the  point  of  contad  is  infi- 
nitely  remote  :  for  this  line  tends  the  fame  way  towards  which 

the -infinite  leg  is  direded. 

Redudlion  of  Curves  of  the  fecond  kind. Ifaac  Newton  reduces 
all  curves  of  the  ficond  kind  to  four  cafes  of  equations :  in  the  firft 
the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abfeiffe,  making  the  ab- 
fdffe  x,  and  the  ordinate  y,  affumes  this  form  xyy-fey=z 

ln^  feC.°nd  Cafe’  the  effuati°n  affumes 
this  form  xy=ax3+6x*+cx+J.  In  the  third  cafe  the 

In  fourth,  the  equa! 

tion  is  of  this  form,  y=ax*-fbx*-i-cx-4-d..  4 


A  circle,  therefore,  U  . ^  f  IT’  ^=-5  +  ^+~+T  ’  ““ 

dffi"ed  ^  '>  equation  ifme'au, 


cafes,  the  fame  author  hri/gs  a  U  „umSr~i TfceTfo™ 
of  curves  to  which  he  gives  different  names. 

A  hyperbola  lying  wholly  within  the  angle  of  the  afvmntofes 
hke  a  conic  hyperbola,  he  calls  an  inferibed  hyperlola  ,  that’ 
which  cuts,  the  afymptotes,  and  contains  the  parts  cut  off 
w  thin  its  own  periphery,  a  circumfcribed hyperbola  ;  that,  one 
of  whoie  mfinite  legs  is  inferibed,  the  other  circumfcribed,  he 
calls  ambigenal ;  that  whofe  legs  look  towards  each  other,  and 
are  direded  the  fame  way,  converging ;  that  where  they  look 
contrary  ways,  diverging ;  that  where  they  are  convex  different 
ways,  crofs-legged;  that  applied  to  its  afymptote  with  a  concave 
vertex  and  diverging  legs,  conchoidal,  that  which  cuts  it \  Z 
fy in p tote  with  contrary  flexures,  and  is  produced  each  way  in¬ 
to  contrary  legs,  anguineous,  ov  fnake-like ;  that  which  cuts  its 
conjugate  a-crofs,  cruciform  ;  that  which  returning  around  cuts 
1 1  fel  f,  no  dated ;  that  whofe  two  parts  concur  in  the  anele  of 
contad,  and  there  terminate,  cufpidated  j  that  whofe  conjugate 
is  oval,  and  infinitely  fmall,  /.  e.  a  point,  pointed-  tho*  u-  f 
from  the  impoffibility  of  its  two  roots,  is  without  eitherW0valh 
node,  cufp,  or  po.nt,  pure:  and  in  the  fame  manner  he  deno 
minates  a  parabola,  to  be  converging,  divervino-  v  ‘ 

Where  the  number  of  hyperholfc  ifgs,  eSs  thSThe  co¬ 
nic  hyperbola  ;  he  denominates  the  Hyperlola  redunelm 
Now,  the  various  curves  which  he  enumerates  under  thefe  four 

diameters,2  ^ 

triangle,  the  firft  confifting  of  three  hyperbolas,  onT SfJ 

thefeventhand  K 

fourth  pointed-,  the  fifth,  fixth  fevemh  C^fldat<  the 

ninth  and  tenth  cruciform  •  the’elevmrK  1  e'g  l,rh  ^ure  *  the 
Two  are  redundant  hyperbolas  with  H  and,twel(th^Adal. 
Nine  are  redundant  hyperbola,  w.th  th'  d,ai?CterS* 
verging  to  a  common^  oint  •  the  firft  f^  Con“ 

fmh  redundant  ^ 
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the  fecond,  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  ;  the  third  and  fourth, 
of  the  ninth  ;  the  fifth  is  formed  of  the  fifth  and  feventh  o 
the  redundant  hyperbolas,  with  one  diameter  ;  the  fixth,  o 
the  fixth  and  feventh  ;  the  feventh,  of  the  eight  and  ninth i  ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ;  the  ninth,  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  :  all  which  converfions  are  effected,  by 
diftinguifhing  the  triangle  comprehended  between  the  afymp- 
totes,  till  it  vanifti  into  a  point. 

Six  are  defective  parabolas,  having  no  diameters  :  the  firft  oval , 
the  fecond  nodated ,  the  third  cujpidated ,  the  fourth  pointed,  the 
the  fifth  pure. 

Seven  are  defective  hyperbolas,  having  diameters  :  the  firft  and 
fecond  conchoidal ,  with  an  oval ;  the  third  nodated ,  the  fourth 
cufpidated ,  which  is  the  cifloid  of  the  ancients  ;  the  fifth  and 
fixth  pointed ,  the  feventh  pure. 

Seven  are  parabolic  hyperbolas,  having  diameters:  the  firft 
oval ,  the  fecond  nodated ,  the  third  cufpidated ,  the  fourth  pointed , 
the  fifth  pure,  the  fixth  cruciform ,  the  feventh  anguineous. 

Four  are  parabolic  hyperbolas.  Four  are  hyperbolifms  of  the 
hyperbola.  Three  hyperbolas  of  the  ellipfis.  Two  hyperbo¬ 
lifms  of  the  parabola. 

Five  are  diverging  parabolas  :  one  a  trident ,  the  fecond  oval , 
the  third  nodated,  the  fourth  pointed,  the  fifth  cufpidated  ;  (this 
is  Neil’s  parabola ,  ufually  called  the  femicubic  parabola  :)  the 
fixth,  pure. 

Laftly,  one  commonly  called  the  cubic  parabola. 

Organical  defcription  of  Curves. — 1°.  If  two  angles  given  in 
magnitude,  PAD,  PBD,  {Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  53.)  revolve 
round  poles  given  in  pofition,  A  and  B  ;  and  their  legs,  A  P, 
B  P,  with  their  point  of  concourfe,  P,  pafs  over  another  right 
line;  the  other  two  legs  AD,  BD,  with  their  point  of  eon- 
courfe  D,  will  defcribe  a  conic  fetftion  pafling  through  the 
poles  A,  B  :  unlefs  that  line  happen  to  pafs  through  either  of 
the  poles  A  or  B ;  or  unlefs  the  angles  B  AD  and  A  B  D  vanifh 
together-;  in  which  cafes,  the  point  will  defcribe  a  right  line. 
2°.  Now,  if  the  legs,  A  P,  BP,  by  their  point  of  concourfe,  P, 
thus  defcribe  a  conic  fe£tion  pafling  through  one  of  the  poles, 
A  ;  the  other  two,  AD,  B  D,  with  their  point  of  concourfe 
D,  will  defcribe  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind ,  pafling  through  the 
other  pole  B,  and  having  a  double  point  in  the  firft  pole  A  : 
unlefs  the  angles  BAD,  A  B  D,  vanifti  together ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  point  D  will  defcribe  another  conic  fe<ftion,  pafling 
through  the  pole  A. 

30.  If  the  conic  fection  defcribed  by  the  point  P,  pafs  through 
neither  of  the  poles  A,  B;  the  point  D  will  defcribe  a  curve  of 
the  fecond  or  third  kind ,  having  a  double  point  :  which  double 
point  will  be  found  in  the  concourfe  of  the  defcribing  legs 
AD,  BD,  when  the  two  angles  BAP,  A  BP,  vanifh  toge- 
ther.  The  curve  defcribed  will  be  of  the. fecond  kind ,  when  the 
angles  BAD,  A  B  D,  vanifti  together  ;  otherwife  of  the  third 
kind ,  having  two  other  double  points  in  the  poles  A  and  B. 

_  With  regard  to  double  points  of  curves  :  we  have  obferved  that 
curves  of  the  fecond  kind  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  thofe 
points  :  now  two  of  thefe  fometimes  coincide,  v.  gr.  when  the 
right  line  pafles  through  an  infinitely  fmall  oval  ;  or  through 
the  concourfe  of  two  parts  of  a  curve ,  mutually  cutting  each 
other,  and  uniting  in  a  cufp.  Sometimes  all  the  right  lines 
only  cut  the  curve  in  one  point ;  as  in  ordinates  of  the  carte- 
fian  and  cubic  parabola,  &c.  In  which  cafe,  we  muff:  con¬ 
ceive  the  right  lines  pafling  through  two  other  points  of  the 
curve,  placed,  as  it  were,  at  an  infinite  diftance  :  two  of  thefe 
coincident  interfedlions,  whether  at  a  finite  or  infinite  diftance, 
make  what  we  call  a  double  point. 

Genefis  of Curves  of  the  fecond  order  byjhadows. — If  thefhadows 
of  figures  be  projected  on  an  infinite  plane,  illumined  by  a  lu¬ 
cid  point ;  thefhadows  of  conic  fedtions  will  ftill  be  conic 
fe£tions  ;  thofe  of  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  will  be  cuives  of 
the  fecond  kind ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  kind,  curves  of  the 
third  kind,  <&c. 

And  as  a  circle,  in  projecting  a  fhadow,  generates  all  the  conic 
feCtions ;  fo,  the  five  diverging  parabolas,  with  their  fhadows, 
generate  and  exhibit  all-  other  curves  of  the  fecond  kind. 

And  in  this  manner  may  a  train  of  fimple  curves  of  other  kinds 
be  found,  which  fhall  form  all  the  other  curves  of  the  fame  kind, 
by  their  fhadows  projected  from  a  lucid  point,  upon  a  plane. 

Defcription  /"Curves  of  the  fecond  order,  having  double  points. — 
Thefe  are  all  defcribed  from  feven  given  points,  whereof  one 
is  the  double  point  itfelf :  thus,  let  there  be  given  any  feven 
points  of  the  curve  to  be  defcribed  ;  as,  v.  gr.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  (Tdb.  Geometry,  fg.  54,)  whereof  A  is  the  double 
point  :  join  the  point  A,  and  any  other  two  points,  v.  gr.  B 
and  C  ;  and  let  the  angle  C  A  B  of  the  triangle  ABC,  revolve 
about  its  vertex  A  ;  and  another  of  the  angles  ABC,  about 
its  vertex  B.  And  when  the  point  of  concourfe  C,  of  the  legs 
1S  ^uccefl~ivety  applied  to  the  four  other  points,  D, 

7?’,  9  ^  ^le  c°ncourfe  of  the  remaining  legs  AB  and  B  A, 

fall  on  the  four  points  P,  Q,  g. 

Through  thofe  four  points  and  the  fifth  A,  defcribe  a  conic  fe- 

,  £tion ;  and  let  the  forementioned  angles  CAB,  CBA,  fo  re¬ 
volve,  as  that  the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  legs  A  B,  BA,  may 
pafsover  that  come  feaion;  and  the  concourfe  of  the  other 
legs  A  C,  B  C,  will  defcribe  the  propofed  curve. 

Ufi  of  thefe  Curves  in  the  eonjiruetion  of  equation!.— The  ufe  of 
curves  in  geometry  is,  by  means  of  the  interferons  thereof, 

to  folve  problems.  See  Construction. 
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Suppofe,  v.  gr.  an  equation  to  be  conftru&ed  of  nine  dimen- 
fions,  as  x(J-\-bx7 -fle  x^fi-d x'-fle  x^-f fix'* -fig  x'-J-hx-fk^o  ■, 
where  b ,  c,  d ,  itfe.  fignify  any  given  quantities  affeCted  with 
the  figns  +  and  —  :  aftume  the  equation  to  a  cubic  parabola 
x*  —  y  ;  and  the  firft  equation,  writing  y  for  xi  will  come  out 
y^-fbxy^-fc  yz-fd  xx  y-\  e  xy  - f  my~\-fxi~\-gx‘1-\-hx-\-k=o  ;  an 
equation  to  another  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  where  m  01  f 
may  be  affirmed  or  annulled  at  pleaftire.  And  by  the  deferip- 
tions  and  interfe&ions  of  thefe  curves  will  be  given  the  roots 
of  the  equation  to  be  conftru&ed.  It  is  fufficient  to  defcribe 
the  cubical  parabola  once.  If  the  equation  to  be  conftrudted, 
by  omitting  the  two  laft  terms  hx  and  k,  be  reduced  to  feven 
dimenfions  ;  the  other  curve ,  by  expunging  m,  will  have  the 
double  point  in  the  beginning  of  the  ablcifl'e,  and  may  be 
eafily  defcribed  as  above  :  if  it  be  reduced  to  fix  dimenfions,  by 
omitting  the  three  laft  terms,  taking^  xz-\-h  x-fk ;  the  other 
curve ,  by  expunging/",  will  become  a  conic  feUion  :  and  if, 
by  omitting  the  three  laft  terms,  the  equation  be  reduced  to 
three  dimenfions,  we  fhall  fall  on  Dr.  Wallis’s  conftrudtion 
by  the  cubic  parabola  and  right  line. 

Rectification  of  a  Curve,  denotes  the  finding  a  right  line  equal 
to  a  curve.  For  the  praxis  hereof,  fee  Rectification  of 
curves. 

Inflection  of  a  Curve.  See  the  article  Inflection. 

Quadrature  of  a  Curve,  the  finding  the  area,  or  fpace  included 
by  a  curve  ■,  or  the  afligning  a  fquare  equal  to  a  curvilinear 
fpace.  See  Quadrature. 

Family  of  Curves,  is  an  affemblage  of  feveral  curves  of  different 
kinds,  all  defined  by  the  fame  equation  of  an  indeterminate  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  differently,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  kind. 
See  Fa  mil  y. 

E.  gr.  Suppofe  an  equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree,  am~*x 
r=jym.  If  m  =  2,  then  will  a  x'^=yz  y  if  m= 3?  then  will  a  x 
=ry3  ;  if  m=4,  then  a3x—y *,  £3V.  All  which  curves  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  fame  family ,  or  tribe. 

The  equations  whereby  the  families  of  curves  are  defined,  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  tranfcendental  ones  :  fop 
though,  with  regard  to  the  whole  family,  they  be  of  an  in¬ 
determinate  degree,  yet,  with  refpedt  to  each  feveral  curve  of 
the  family,  they  are  determinate ;  whereas  tranfeendent  equa¬ 
tions  are  of  an  indefinite  degree,  with  refpedt  to  the  fame  curve. 
All  algebraic  curves ,  therefore,  compofe  a  certain  family,  con¬ 
fiding  of  innumerable  others  ;  each  whereof  comprehends  infi¬ 
nite  kinds.  For  fince  the  equations  whereby  the  curves  are  de¬ 
fined  enter  the  fafta,  either  of  the  powers  of  the  abfeiffes  and 
femiordinates  into  the  given  coefficients,  or  of  the  powers  of 
the  abfeiffes  into  the  powers  of  the  femiordinates,  or  of  the 
mere  given  quantities  ;  and  all  equations  may  be  equal  to  no¬ 
thing,  ( v.gr .  if  ax—y\  then  ax— y2  =  o)  ;  the  equation  for 
all  algebraical  curves  will  be  a  ym-\-b  xn-\-cyv x2-\-d  f—o. 

Caujlic  Curve.  }  qee  the  articled  Caustic- 

Diacauflic  Curve.  articles  J  Diacaustic> 

Exponential  Curve,  is  that  defined  by  an  exponential  equation  5 
that  is,  by  an  equation  wherein  is  an  exponential  quantity,  v. 
gr.  xx,  ax,  &c.  See  Exponential. 

The  fymptorns ,  properties ,  genefes ,  See.  of  particular  curves, 

the  cycloid ,  logarithmic  curve ,  conchoid ,  Sic.  fee  under  their  pro 
per  heads.  Cycloid,  Logarithmic,  Conchoid,  &c. 

Radial  Curves.  7  f  Radial. 

Regular  Curves.  r Secs  Regular. 

Char  aderiflic  triangle  of  a  Curve.  J  L  Characteristic. 

CURVET,  in  the  manage.  SeeCoURVET. 

CUR  VILINE  AR,or  Curvilineal  figures ,  in  geometry 
are  fpaces  bounded  by  crooked  lines  j  as  the  circle,  elli'pEs* 
fpherical  triangle,  &c.  See  Curve,  and  Figure. 


gr* 


Curvilinear  smgU.  i  See  (he  artid  I  Ancle. 

Curvilinear  Juperfcies.  J  t  Superficies. 

CURULE  chair,  fella  Curu Lis,  in  antiquity,  a  high  ivory 
chair,  wherein  certain  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  had  a  right 
to  fit.  See  Chair. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  sediles,  praetors,  cenfors,  and 
confuls.  See  EEdile,  &c. 

The  fenators  who  had  bore  thefe  charges,  were  carried  to  the 
fenate  on  curule  chairs  ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  triumphed  :  the 
chair  being  fitted  into  a  kind  of  chariot,  currus  j  whence  the 
origin  of  the  word  curulis.  See  Triumph. 

The  curule  chair  is  ufed  on  medals,  to  exprefs  a  curule  magi- 
ftracy  :  when  traverfed  by  a  hafta,  it  is  the  fymbol  of  Juno, 
and  ferves  to  exprefs  the  confervation  of  princefles. 

Curule  flatues.  See  the  article  Statue. 

CUSP,  cufpis ,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear,or  fword  ;  but 
is  ufed  inaftronomy,  to  exprefs  the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon, 
or  other  luminary.  See  Moon,  Crescen  t,  Eclipse,^. 
In  aftrology.  Cusp  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each  of  the  twelve 
houfes,  in  a  figure,  or  fcheme  of  the  heavens.  See  House. 

C  U  S  P I D  A  T  E  D,  in  botany,  is  when  the  leaves  of  a  flower 
end  in  a  cufp,  or  point,  relembling  that  of  a  fjpear. 

Cuspidated  hyperbola,  &c.)  See  Curve. 

CU  STO  DE  admittendo,  and  Cus T od e  amovendo,  are  writs  for 
the  admitting,  or  removing  of  guardians.  See  Guardian. 

Custodes  libertatis  Anglitz ,  author itate  parliament! ,  was  the  ftile 
or  title  in  which  writs,  and  other  judicial  proceedings,  did  run 
in  the  time  from  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  till  Oliver  was 
declared  prote&br,  &c. 

GUSTODIA.  See  Recto  de  cuflodia  ttrra  haredis. 

Ha- 


c  u  s 

Heerede  deliberandi)  alii  qui  habet  Custodiam  terra.  See  Ha 

R  EDE. 

CUSTOM,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  manners,  ceremonies,  or 
ways  of  living  of  a  people,  which  in  time  have  turned  into 
habit,  and  by  ufage  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  See  Law 
and  Use. 

In  this  fenfe,  cujlom  implies  things  that  were  at  firft  voluntary^ 
but  are  become  necellary  by  ufe :  thus,  the  prefents  made  by 
officers  at  their  admiffion  into  polls,  are  only  due  becaufe  they 
have  pa  fled  into  cujlom.  See  Fee. 

Custom  alfo  flgnifies  the  doing,  or  not  doing,  certain  things^ 
introduced  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of  a  country,  or 
province. 

If  there  be  nothing  evil  in  fuch  cujlom,  it  obliges,  till  it  be 
either  abrogated  by  a  contrary  cujlom ,  or  a  law. 

For  a  cujlom  thus  eftablilhed  to  have  the  force  of  a  law,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  ordinarily,  that  it  be  founded  on  fome  natural  equity, 
or  fome  confiderable  good ;  and  that  it  have  fubflfted  ultra  tri- 
tavum:  but,  as  this  is  hard  to  prove,  it  is  fufficient  if  two  or 
more  witneffes  depofe  they  heard  their  fathers  fay  the  fame  of 
their  time.  If  it  be  matter  of  record,  the  continuance  of 
ioo  years  is  fufficient.  See  Record. 

The  effe&  of  a  cujlom  thus  circumftantiated,  is,  that  it  has  the 
fame  force  and  authority  as  a  law ;  making  what  we  call  lex 
non  fcripta  ;  and  that  in  popular  Hates  and  limited  monarchies, 
it  lerves  to  interpret  the  written  laws:  for  inabfolute  monar¬ 
chies,  it  is  the  king  alone  has  the  power  of  interpreting  laws. 
Hence,  the  word  ctjlom  is  ftill  retained,  and  lerves  to  exprefs 
the  particular  rights  and  municipal  laws  eftablilhed  by  ufage  in 
particular  provinces,  Idc.  after  they  are  reduced  into  written 

laws.  ^  . 

In  this  ferife,  moll  of  the  common  law  of  England  is  lex  non 
fcripta ;  being  originally  no  more  than  the  cujloms  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  See  Common  law.  <•  > 

Lex  non  fcripta ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Jlatutes  or 
a£ls  of  parliament  \  which  commence  laws  at  once.  See  Sta¬ 
tute. 

Cowel  diftinguilhes  cujlom  from  prefcription ,  in  that  the  former 
is  more  general,  and  relates  to  feveral  perfons ;  whereas ,  the 
latter  is  ufually  confined  to  this  or  that  man,  Five  years  time, 
too,  are  ordinarily  fufficient  for  prefcription ;  whereas  for 
cujlom  there  are  required  iqo.  See  Prescription. 

Cujloms  are  real  things,  and  are  included  within  their  limits  or 
territories :  they  are  either  local,  i.  e.  reftrained  to  this  or  that 
place,  or  general.  See  LoCaL.  ,  ...  .  , 

The  cujlom  of  Paris,  ferves  as  a  rule  for  all  the  other  places  of 
France ;  where  they  have  no  provifions  contrary  thereto. 

The  Romans  were  governed  by  cujloms ,  or  unwritten  laws, 
after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings.  See  Civil  law. 

Csefar  obferves,  that  the  Gauls  had  their  cujloms ,  which  they 
conftantly  retained  ;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Romans 
to  govern  them  by  any  other  laws :  fo  that  it  was  only  the 
provinces  bordering  on  Italy  that  received  the  Roman  laws. 


power  by  Custom.  '  }«  ,  articles Dower- 

Suit  Custom.  ,  |bee  the  articles f  gyIT>  ; 

Customs,  in  commerce,  the  dues,  duties,  or  tolls,  paid  by 
merchants  to  the  king,  for  carrying  out,  and  bringing  in  of 
merchandizes.  See  Exportation,  arid  Import  at  ioNi 
The  cujloms  of  goods  exported  and  imported,  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  amount  yearly  to  1300000  pounds;  whereof  thofe  of  the 
port  of  London  make  a  third  part.  See  Commerce. 

The  cujloms  \w  England  are  very  numerous,  and  very  high; 

.  perhaps  beyond  what  any  other  trading  nation  knows :  the 
principal  are  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  which  are  very 
ancient,  being  the  only  ones  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  king 
Charles  II.  But  that  prince,  and  his  fucceflors,  have  intro¬ 
duced  divers  others:  atprefent,  the  cujloms  on  liquors  are,  tun¬ 
nage,  the  additional  duty,  the  duty  of  excife,  coinage ,  duty  of 
the  old  impofttion,  duty  of  the  additional  impofition ,  duty  of  or¬ 
phans  money ,  duty  on  French  wines ,  new  fubftdy ,  \  and  |  of fuhfidies 
For  other  merchandizes,  the  duties  are,  poundage ,  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  filks  and  linnens,  new  impofition  of  poundage, 
another  of  ±;  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  French  commodities; 
the  new  fubfidy  of  poundage,  in  1697  ;  an  additional  J'ubfidy  of 
%  of  poundage  in  1703;  a  third  in  1704;  a  duty  on  fijh  and 
oils ,  another  on  leather ,  another  on  paper ,  Joap ,  &c.  See  thefe 
defcribed more  at  large  under  the  article  Duty;  fee  alfo  T un- 
nage,  Poundage,  idc. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  an  office  eftablilhed  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  ftate,  or  in  fome  chief  city,  or  port,  for  the  receit  of 
the  cujloms  and  duties  of  importation  and  exportation,  impo- 
fed  on  merchandizes,  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  and 
regulated  by  tariffs,  or  books  of  rates.  See  Customs,  and 
Duty. 

►  There  are  feveral  cujlom-houfes  in  the  feveral  ports  of  England  : 
the  moft  confiderable  is  that  of  London. — It  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  feven  commiffioners  appointed  by  patent ;  who  have 
the  charge  and  management  of  all  the  cujloms  (the  petty-farms 
alone  excepted)  in  all  the  ports  of  England., 

Other  officers  are,  a  fecretary ,  follicitor ,  receiver-general ,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  iffues  and  payments  of  the  receiver-general,  comp¬ 
troller-general,  infpedler  of  the  out -port  collectors  accompts,  in- 
jpefior-general  of  the  exports  and  imports,  rcgijler- general  of  all 
ftiips  of  Great-Britain,  furveyor-general,  furveyor  of  the  cut- 
ports,  regijler  of  the  feizures,  idc.  all  holding  their  places  by 
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patents:  with  other  inferior  officers,  appointed  by  warrant 
from  the  board  of  treafury.  See  Treasury. 
CUSTOMARY  tenants,  Custumarii,  or  tenentes  per 
confuetudinem ,  are  fuch  tenants  as  hold,  by  the  cuftom  of  the 


manor  as  their  fpecial  evidence.  See  Man  or,  and  Tenant. 
Thefe  were  anciently  bondmen,  or  thofe  that  held  tenura  bonda- 
gii. — Et  omnes  illi  qui  tenuerint  in  bondagii  tenura,  folebantvocari 
cuftumarii.  MS.  de  confuetud.  man.  de  Sutton  Colfield,  de 
anno  3  Edw.  II.  See  Tenure,  Villain;  idc. 
CUSTOS  brevium,  a  clerk,  belonging  to  the  court  of  common- 
pleas;  whofe  office  is  to  receive,  and  keep  all  the  writs,  and 
put  them  upon  files ;  ev*ery  return  by  itfelf ;  and  at  the  end 
of  each  term  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  records 
of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pojlea.  See  Writ  and  Post e  a. 
The  writs  are  firft  brought /in  by  the  clerks  of  affize  of  every 
county  to  the  prothonotary  who  entered  the  iffue  in  that  mat¬ 
ter,  to  enter  judgment.  Four  days  after  the  return,  the  pro¬ 
thonotary  enters  the  verdict,  and  judgment  thereupon,  into 
the  rolls  of  the  court;  and  then  delivers  them  over  to  the  cujlos 
brevium. 

The  cujlos  brevium  alfo  makes  entry  of  writs  of  covenant,  and 
concords  on  fines ;  and  makes  copies  and  exemplifications  of 
all  writs  and  records  in  his  office,  and  of  all  fines  levied  :  the 
fines  when  engrolfed,  are  divided  between  the  cujlos  brevium 
and  chirographer;  the  former  keeping  the  writ  of  covenant 
and  the  note,  the  latter  the  concord,  and  foot  of  the  fine.  See 
Chirographer,  and  Fine. 

In  the. court  of  the  king’s-bench,  there  is  likewife  a  cujlos  bre¬ 
vium  id  roiulorum ,  who  files  filch  writs  as  are  there  ufed  to  be 
filed,  and  all  warrants  of  attorney ;  and  tranfcribes  or  makes 
out  records  of  nifi  prius,  &c. 

Custos  rotulorum ,  he  who  has  the  cuftody  of  thfe  rolls,  or 
records  of  the  feflions  of  peace;  and  fome  fay,  of  the  com- 
miffions  of  peace  itfelf.  See  Roll,  and  Peace. 

He  is  always  a  juft  ice  of  peace,  and  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  hath  his  office  ;  and  by  his  office  appears  to  be  rather 
a  minifter  than  a  judge:  for  that  the  commiffion  of  the  peace, 
by  exprefs  words,  lays  this  fpecial  charge  upon  him,  Sjuod  ad 
dies  id  loca  praedidta,  brevia ,  pracepta ,  procejfus,  id  inditta- 
menta  prceditta  coram  te  id  diftis  fociis  tuis  venire  facias. 

Custos  fpiritualium,  he  who  exercifes  fpiritual  or  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidion  in  any  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee. 
See  Diocese  and  Spiritualities. 

This,  by  the  canon  law,  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter; 
but  in  England,  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  by  prefcrip¬ 
tion  ;  though,  divers  deans  and  chapters  do  challenge  it  by 
ancient  charters,  from  kings  of  this  land. 

Custos  temporalium ,  the  perfon  to  whofe  cuftody  a  vacant  fee 
was  committed  by  the  king,  as  fupreme  lord ;  who  as  a  ftew- 
ard  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an  account  to  the  ef- 
cheator,  and  he  into  the  exchequer.  See  Temporalities. 
His  truft  continued  till  the  vacancy  was  fupplied  by  a  fucceffor, 
who  obtained  the  king’s  writ  de  reflitutione  temporalium-,  which 
Was  commonly  after  confecration,  but  fometirnes  before. 

CUT  a  feather ,  in  the  fea  language,  is  when  a  well -bowed  fliip 
fo  fwiftly  preffes  the  water,  that  it  foams  or  froths. 

To  cut  the  fail,  is  to  unfurl  it,  and  let  it  fall  down 
Cut  lafim. )  See  h  i  ,  j  Bastion. 

Cut  roof  }  (Roof. 

Cut  -Water,  the  fharpnefs  of  a  head  of  a  fhip  under  the  beak. 
See  Ship. 

CUTANEOUS,  fomething  that  concerns  the  cutis  or  fk in  ; 
whether  in  the  way  of  diftemperor  remedy.  See  Cutis,  and 
Subcutaneous. 

Thus,  we  fay,  cutaneous  eruptions;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  dif- 
eafe.  See  Itch,  idc. 

CU  TIC UL  A,  Cuticle,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane,  void  of  fenfe  ;  ferving  as  a  cover  to  the  cutis  or  fkin. 

— See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Myol.)  fg.  9.  fee  alfo  Cutis. 

The  cuticuld  is  that  firft,  and  outermoft  covering  of  the  body, 
called  alfo  epidermis ,  but  more  commonly  the  fc'arf- skirt  ;  or  that 
foft  tegument  which  rifes  in  a  blifter  upon  a  burn,-  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  cautery. 

It  flicks  clofe  to  the  fervice  of  the  cutis,  or  true  fkin,  to  which 
it  is  alfo  tied  by  the  veflels  that  feed  it ;  though  thefe  are  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  feen. 

When  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  confift  of  fe¬ 
veral  lays  of  exceeding  fmall  fcales,  which  cover  one  another 
more  orlefs,  according  to  its  different  thicknefs,  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  body;  and  in  the  lips,  where  the  fcales  appear 
plaineft  becaufe  the  fkin  is  thinneft,  they  do  little  more  than 
barely  touch. 

Thefe  fcales  are  either  the  excretory  du&s  of  the  "lands  of 
the  cutis ;  as  is  the  cafe  apparently  in  fifties  :  or  elfe  the  glands 
have  their  tubes,  opening  between  the  fcales.  See  Ml  l  i  a  r  y 
gland. 

Leewenhoeck  reckons,  that  in  one  cuticuhr  fcale  there  mav 
be  500  excretory  dufls;  and  that  a  grain  of  hand  will  cover 
250  fcales:  fo  that  one  gram  of  fand  will  cover  1250000  pores 
or  orifices,  through  which  we  daily  perfpire.  See  Persp,. 
ration,  and  Pore. 

Yua  "otwlth^andlng  exceeding  porofity  of  the cuticula,  it 
obftru&s  a  great  part  of  the  ferous  humours  which  would  other- 
wife  be  eyacuated  by  the  glands  of  the  cutis  ;  as  is  evident  from 
that  plentiful  difcharge  confequent  on  theapplication  of  a  blifter 
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or  other  accident,  whereby  the  cuticula  is  removed,  and  the 
cutis  bared.  See  Vesicatory. 

The  feales  are  often  glued  together  by  the  grofler  parts  of  our 
infenfible  tranfpiration  hardening  upon  them  by  the  heat  of  the 
body,  which  carries  off  the  more  volatile  particles;  and  in 
this  is  fuppofed  to  confift  that  indifpofition  we  popularly  call 
a  cold. 

The  humour  which  is  thenceforward  feparated  by  the  glands 
of  the  (kin,  being  pent  in  between  the  feales,  caufes  frequent 
itching;  and  where  the  matter  has  been  long  pent  up,  (mall 
pimples,  and  other  foulnefies :  for  removing  of  which,  nature 
diredls  to  thofe  wholefome  remedies  of  frequent  rubbing, waflh- 
ing,  or  bathing.  See  Leprosy. 

Some  imagine  the  cuticle  formed  from  the  grofler  parts  of  the 
excrementitious  ferous  humour,  eliminated  through  the  pores 
of  the  cutis,  and  condenfed  on  the  furface,  like  the  pellicle 
which  appears,  upon  evaporation,  on  the  furface  of  the  ferum 
of  the  blood  ;  but  Leewenhoeck,  with  more  probability,  takes 
it  to  be  from  an  expanfion  of  the  excretory  du£ls  of  the  glands 
of  the  (kin. 

Its  ufe  is  to  defend  the  nervesof  the  cutis,  which  are  the  origin 
of  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  from  the  injuries  of  rough  and  hard 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  air:  for  either  of  thofe  would  make  too 
exquifite  and  painful  an  impreflion  on  the  naked  nerves ;  or  the 
air  would  dry  them,  fo  as  that  they  would  be  lefs  fufceptible  of 
the  nicer  touches  of  pleafure.  See  Feeling. 

Riolanus,  and  feveral  others,  maintain  that  the  rKt/Va/a  of  wo¬ 
men  has  no  pores :  Molinette  argues  the  contrary  from  their 
fweating;  but  maintains,  withal,  that  this  is  true  of  dogs  and 
cats,  which  never  fweat,  how  much  foever  fatigued.  See 
Sweat. 

CUTICULAREScotk^.  See Ca runcul^:  cnticulares. 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  skirt',  a  reticular  plexus,  or  body  of 
veflels,  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  8.  fee  alfoSxiN,  and  Cuticula. 

The  veficles  of  the  cutis  contain  a  mucous  liquor;  from  the 
the  tin&ure  of  which,  Malpighi,  and  others,  take  the  colour  of 
the  (kin  to  be  derived ;  founded  on  this,  that  the  cutis ,  as  well  as 
cuticle  of  blacks  is  white,  and  the  blood  red,  tsfe.  and  that  the 
only  thing  they  have  peculiar  in  this  part,  is  the  colour  of  this 
liquor.  See  Negro. 

The  cutis  confifts  of  fibres  of  its  own ;  or,  according  to  Steno, 
is  formed  out  of  the  productions  of  the  tendons  of  the  fubjacent 
parts:  which  terminate  in  an  infinite  number  of  pyramidal  pa¬ 
pillae,  interwoven  with  innumerable  nervous  fibres,  and  other 
veficles,  forming  what  we  call  a  parenchyma.  See  Paren¬ 
chyma. — It  is  by  means  of  thefe  papillae  that  the  cutis  be¬ 
comes  the  organ  of  feeling.  See  Papillje. 

The  cutis  is  generally  connected  to  the  fubjacent  parts  by  the 
membrana  adipofa,  and  its  proper  veflels,  the  veins,  arteries 
nerves,  <&c.  Its  ufe,  is  to  wrap  up  and  cover  the  whole  body  • 
to  be  a  general  emundlory  for  the  matter  of  perfpiration ;  and  to 
be  the  organ  of  feeling.  See  Perspiration,  Feeling,  &c. 

The  difeafes  of  the  cuticula  and  cutis,  are  the  itch,  leprofy,  f mall- 
pox,  meajles,  fcarlet fever,  and  eryfipelatous  inflammations.  See 
Itch,  Pox,  Leprosy,  &c. 

CUTTER  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  pro¬ 
vides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  fum  paid  upon  them. 
SeeTALLY. 

CUTTIN  G,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenfes  and  various  arts  •  in 
the  genera],  it  implies  a  divifion  or  feparation. 

Cutting,  is  particularly  ufed  in  heraldry,  where  the  (hield  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right  to  left,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  or  in  the  fefle-way.  See  Couped. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  honourable  ordinaries,  and 
even  to  animals,  and  moveables,  when  they  are  divided  equal¬ 
ly  the  fame  way ;  fo,  however,  as  that  one  moiety  is  colour, 
the  other  metal.— The  ordinaries  are  faid  to  be  cut,  couped, 
when  they  do  not  come  full  to  the  extremities  of  the  (hield. 

Cutting,  lithotomy ,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  the  operation  of  ex- 
trading  the  (lone  out  of  the  bladder  by  feCtion.  See  Stone. 

It  appears,  that  cutting  was  in  ufe  for  the  done,  even  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ;  though  we  are  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  thdy  performed  it:  it  was,  however 
wholly  difufed  in  the  after-ages;  infomuch,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  there  was  no  body  durft  praclife 
it.  The  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  were  obliged  to  petition 
the  parliament,  to  obtain  leave  to  make  a  trial  on  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death,  who  had  the  (tone  in  the  bladder:  the 
operation  fucceeding,  the  practice  became  popular. 

Theie  are  three  principal  ways  of  performing  the  operation  ; 
the  apparatus  minor,  apparatus  major,  and  apparatus  a  It  us ;  or 
the  Jaw,  lateral .and  high  operations.  The  method  of  performing 
each,  Jee  under  the  article  Lithotomy. 

Cutting-Glass,  in  chirurgery.  See  Cupping-Glass. 
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little  hollow,  reprefentinga  mortar;  the  other  a  peftle  __Ti 
metal  being  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out  in  the  m.nn  . 

feribed.  See  Coining.  tne  manner  de- 

Note,  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great  are 
^  cut ,  but  caft,  or  moulded.  See  Medal,  and  MedallioT 
Cutting,  in  the  manage,  is  when  the  horfe’s  feet  interfere'' 
or  when  with  the  (hoe  of  one  foot  he  beats  off  the  (kin  from 
the  pattern  joint  of  another  foot. 

This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore:  the  caufes 
are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins,  not  knowing  how 
to  go,  or  ill  (hoing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  ftrong  lively  colour  over 
another,  without  any  (hade  or  foftening. — The  cutting  of 
colours  has  always  a difagreeable  effedl.  See  Colouring. 
Cutting  in  ruood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture,  or  engrav¬ 
ing;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein  it  is  employed. 
See  Engraving.  j 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes;  as,  for  initial  or  figured  letters, 
head  and  tail-pieces  of  books;  and  even  for  fchemes  and  other 
figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of  engraving  on  copper:  and  for 
prints,  and  (lamps  for  paper,  callicoes,  linens,  &c.  See 
Printing. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that  in  copper,  is 
aferibed  to  a  goldfmith  of  Florence ;  but  it  is  to  Albert  Durer 
and  Lucas,  they  are  both  indebted  for  their  perfe£tion 
One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting  in  wood,  by 
means  whereof,  the  prints  appeared  as  if  painted  in  clair-ob- 
feure:  In  order  to  this,  he  made  three  kinds  of  (lamps  for  the 
fame  defign;  which  were  drawn,  after  one  another,  through 
the  prels  for  the  fame  print:  they  were  fo  conducted,  as  that 
one  ferved  for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints, 
and  a  third  for  the  outlines,  and  the  deep  (hadows. 
rl  he  art  of  cutting  in  wood ,  was  certainly  carried  to  a  very 
great  pitch  about  150  years  ago;  and  might  even  vie,  for 
beauty  and  juftnefs,  with  that  of  engraving  in  copper:  at 
prefent  it  is  in  a  low  condition,  as  having  been  long  negledled, 
and  the  application  of  artifts  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as 
the  more  eafy  and  promifing  province ;  not  but  that  wooden 
cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many  accounts  ; 
chiefly  for  figures  and  devifes  in  books;  as  being  printed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  prefs  as  the  letters:  whereas,  for 
the  other,  there  is  required  a  particular  impreflion. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank  or  block,  of 
the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very  even  and  fmooth  on 
the  fide  to  be  cut',  for  this,  they  ufually  take  pear-tree,  or 
box ;  though  the  latter  is  the  bed,  as  being  the  clofeft,  and  lead 
liable  to  be  worm-eaten. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  jutt 
as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe  who  cannot  draw  their 
own  defign,  as  many  there  are  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign 
furmlhed  them  by  another;  fattening  it  upon  the  block  with 
pafte  made  of  flower  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar;  the 
ftrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the  wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  wa(h  it  gently  over  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  water;  which  done,  they  take  off  the  paper  by  little 
and  little,  dill  rubbing  it  a  little  firft,  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  ; 
till  at  length  there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block,  but  the  ftrokes 
of  ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of  the 
block  as  is  to  be  fpared,  or  left  (landing. 

The  reft  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with  the 
points  of  very  (harp  knives,  or  little  chiflels,  or  gravers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work;  for  they  need 
no  other  inftruments.  J 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or  fprigs  of 
trees,  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again;  which  is  done 
in  any  moift,  fineearth.  See  Planting. 

The  bed  feafon  is  from  Auguft  to  April;  but  care  is  to  be 
taken,  when  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much  in  the  top 
left  the  cut  die  ere  that  part  in  the  earth  have  root  enough  to 
fupport  it:  nor  yet  mud  it  be  too  dry,  or  fcanty;  the  fap  in 
the  branches  aflifting  it  to  take  root. 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have  joints,  knots 
or  burrs,  are  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three  branches  beneath  them! 
and  the  leaves  to  be  ftripped  off  fo  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the 
earth.  Small  top-branches,  of  two  or  three  years  growth* 
are  fitted  for  this  operation. 

CUVETTE.  See  the  article  Cu  nett  e. 

CYCLE,  in  cluonology,  a  certain  period,  or  feries  of  number* 
pioceeding  orderly  from  firft  to  lad,  and  recurring  again  from 
lad  to  firft;  fucceflively,  and  without  interruption.  See  Pe¬ 
riod. 

The  origin  of  cycles  was  thus :  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
fun  round  the  earth,  has  been  divided,  arbitrarily,  into  24 
hours :  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  all  our  menfuration  of  time. 
Civil  ufe  knows  none  but  hours  ;  or  rather,  multiples  of  hours 
as  days,  and  years.  But  neither  the  annual  motion  of  the 
fun,  nor  that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  can  be  meafured 
exadly,  and  without  any  remainder,  by  hours,  or  their  mul¬ 
tiples.  That  of  the  fun,  v.  gr.  is  365  days,  five  hours,  forty- 
nine  minutes,  nearly ;  that  of  the  moon  twenty-nine  days,- 
twelve  hours,  forty- four  minutes.  See  Year  andMoNTH. 
Hence,  to  fwallow  up  thefe  fra&ions,  in  whole  numbers,  and  yet 
in  numbers  which  only  exprefs  days  and  years,  cycles  have  been 
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invented:  which  comprehending  fevcral  revolutions  of  the  fame 
body,  replace  it,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  the  fame 
points  of  the  heaven,  whence  it  firft  departed  ;  or,  which  is  the 
lame  thing,  in  the  fame  place  of  the  civil  calendar.  See  Ca¬ 
lendar. 

Such  is  the  famous  cycle  of  19  years,  called  alfo  the 
Cycle  of  the  moon ,  or  lunar  Cycle,  a  period  of  19  folar  years; 
equivalent  to  19  lunar  years,  and  fevcn  intercalary  months :  in 
which  time,  the  new  and  full  moons  are  fuppofed  to  return  to 
the  fame  day  of  the  J ulian  year.  See  Moon. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  metonic  period,  from  its  inventor  Meton, 
the  Athenian  ;  and  the  golden  number. — Though,  in  propriety, 
the  golden  number  is  rather  the  particular  number  which  fhews 
the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  any  given  year  is  in.  See  Meto¬ 
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This  cycle  of  the  moon  only  holds  true  for  3 12  years:  for, though 
the  new  moons  do  return  to  the  fame  day  after  19  years ;  yet 
not  to  the  fame  time  of  the  day,  but  near  an  hour  and  a  half 
fooner:  which  error  in  312  years,  amounts  to  an  entire  day. 
Yet,  thofe  employed  in  reforming  the  calendar,  went  on  a  fup- 
pofition  of  the  lunations  returning  precifely  from  19  years  to 
1 9  years,  for  ever.  See  Gregorian. 

The  ufe  of  this  cycle  in  the  ancient  calendar,  is  to  fhew  the  new 
moon  of  each  year,  and  the  time  of  Eafter.  See  Easter. 

In  the  new  one,  it  only  ferves  to  find  the  epadts ;  which  fhew, 
in  either  calendar,  that  the  new  moons  fall  1 1  days  too  late. 
SeeEpACT. 

As  the  orientals  began  the  ufe  of  this  cycle  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice;  they  aflumed,  for  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle , 
the  pafchal  new  moon  to  fall  on  the  13th  of  March  :  on  which 
foot,  the  lunar  cycle  three,  fell  on  the  firft  of  January,  in  the 
third  year. 

The  occidentals,  on  the  contrary,  put  the  number  one  to  the 
firft  of  January,  which  occafioned  a  confiderable  difference  in 
the  time  of  Eafter  :  hence,  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  upon  framing  a 
new  calendar,  perfuaded  the  Chriftians  of  theWeft  to  falve  the 
difference,  and  come  into  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Alex¬ 
andria. — To  find  the  year  of  the  lunar  Cycle,  is  to  find  the 
.  golden  number.  See  Golden  number. 

Cycle  ofindittions ,  is  a  feries  of  15  years,  returning  conftantly 
around,  like  the  other  cycles  ;  and  commencing  from  the  third 
year  before  Chrift.  See  Indiction. 

When  this  cycle  of  indi&ions  was  firft  fet  on  foot  among  the 
Romans,  and  for  what  end ;  is  much  controverted  among 
chronologers.  Petavius  leaves  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  afeer- 
tained.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  received 
about  the  year  312,  after  the  time  of  Conftantine. 

To  find  the  cycle  of  tndldiion  for  any  given  year ;  add  three  to  the 
.  given  year,  and  divide  the  fum  by  15,  the  remainder  is  the 
i  cycle  of  indiftion.~~l{  there  be  no  remainder,the  indidtion  is  15. 
Cycle  of  the  fun ,  or  folar  Cycle,  a  revolution  of  28  years ;  be¬ 
ginning  with  one,  and  ending  with  28;  which  elapfed,  the 
dominical  or  funday-letters,  and  thofe  that  exprefs  the  other 
feafts,  &c.  return  into  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the 
fame  order  as  before.  See  Dominical,  &c. 

It  is  called  folar  cycle ,  not  with  regard  to  the  fun’s  courfe,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  herein ;  but  from  funday,  anciently  called  dies 
foils,  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  in  regard,  it  is  the  dominical  letter  is 
principally  fought  for  from  this  revolution;  the  dominical  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  the  firft  in  the  alphabet,  having  been  fubfti- 
tuted  in  lieu  of  the  nundinal  letters  of  the  Romans. 

The  reformation  of  the  calendar  under  pope  Gregory*  occa¬ 
fioned  a  confiderable  alteration  of  this  cycle :  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  the  folar  ryc/Hsnotconftant  and  perpetual ;  byreafon 
every  fourth  fecular  year  is  common;  whereas,  in  the  Julian  it 
is  biffextile.  The  epocha,  or  beginning  of  the  folar  cycle ,  both 
Julian  and  Gregorian,  is  the  ninth  year  before  Chrift. 

“To  find  the  cycle  of  the  fun  for  any  given  year  ;  add  nine  to  the 
number  given,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28  ;  the  number  re¬ 
maining  will  be  the  number  of  the  cycle ,  and  the  quotient  the 
number  of  revolutions  fince  Chrift. 

If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  will  be  the  twenty-eighth,  or  laft 
year  of  the  cycle. 
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form  of  an  half-moon  ;  ufed  by  the  furgeons  to  ferape  the  skull, 
in  fradtures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  mechanical,  or,  as 
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Cycle  of  the  Sun  from  the  Gregorian  Tear  1700, 

to  the  Tear  1800. 
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Cycle,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  not  only  applied  in  general,  to 
all  the  numbers  that  compofe  the  feries  ;  but  to  each  number 
in  particular  :  thus,  we  compute,  that  the  ordinary  epocha 
from  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift,  had  the  folar  cycle  10  ;  the  lunar 
cycle ,  or  the  golden  number  2  ;  the  dominical  letter  B,  and  the 
cycle  of  indiftion  4. 

CYCLISCUS,  (from  circulus ;)  an  inftrument  in 
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others  term  them,  tranfcendental  curves ;  called  alfo  the  tro¬ 
choid.  See  Curve,  Epicycloid,  and  Trochoid. 

It  is  delcribed  by  the  motion  of  a  point  A,  [Tab.  Geometry, 
fig.  55.)  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle  ;  while  the  circle  makes 
a  revolution  along  the  right  line  A  P. 

Hence,  the  properties  of  this  curve ,  viz.  that  the  right  line  A  E 
is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  ABCD  ;  and  A  c  to  the  fe- 
mi-periphery ;  and  in  any  fituation  of  the  generating  circle,  the 
right  line  A  r/is  equal  to  the  arch  D^/.— Again,  a  d  being  parallel 
to  A  c ;  A  d  is  equal  to  the  arch  of  the  generating  circle  d  F.  — 
Further,  the  whole  length  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times  that  of  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle  ;  and  the  cycloidali pace  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  curve  and  the  fubtenfe  A  E,  triple  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle. — Laftly,  any  part  eftimated  from 
the  vertex,  as  F  I,  is  every  where  double  the  cord  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  F  b  ;  and  the  tangent  thereof  G  I,  perpetually  parallel  to 
the  fame  chord  F  b. 

The  genefis  of  the  Cycloid,  maybe  conceived  by  imagining  a  nail 
in  the  circumference  of  awheel:  the  line  which  the  nail  de- 
feribes  in  the  air,  while  the  wheel  revolves  on  a  right  line,  is 
the  cycloid. 

The  cycloid  is  reputed  a  modern  curve,  and  its  invention  aferibed 
by  fome  to  Merfenne  ;  by  others  to  Galileo  :  but  Dr.  Wallis 
fhews  it  of  an  older  ftanding,  and  to  have  been  known  to  Bo- 
villus,  about  the  year  1500  ;  and  even  confidered  by  cardinal 
Cufanus  much  earlier,  viz.  before  the  year  1451. 

M.  Huygens  has  demonftrated,  that  from  whatever  point,  or 
height,  a  heavy  body,  ofcillatingon  afixed  centre,  (v.  g.  a  pen¬ 
dulum)  begins  todefeend  ;  while  it  continues  to  move  in  a  cycloid, 
the  times  of  its  falls,  or  ofcillations,  will  be  equal  to  each  other. 
This  property  M.  Fontenelleftatesthus  :  thenature  of  the  cycloid 
is  fuch,  that,  if  a  body  which  deferibes  it,  fall  from  a  greater 
height,  and  by  that  meansacquire  a  certain  augmentation  of ve~ 

.  locity,  as  in  Galileo’s  theory;  the  greater  cycloidal  arch  which  it 
deferibes,  takes  up  precifely  that  excefs  of  velocity.  So  that  the 
body  does  not  deferibeit,  either  fooner  for  its  being  accelerated, 
or  later  for  having  a  greater  fpace  to  move  :  and  hence  arifes  an 
equality  in  time,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  arches. 

On  this  foundation  it  is,  that  the  pendulum-clock  is  built :  on 
the  fubjedt  whereof  the  fame  M.  Huygens  has  wrote  a  large 
volume,  under  the  title  of  horologium  of  dilator  turn.  See  Pendu¬ 
lum.  See  alfo  Oscillation. 

CY  CLOIDAL  fpace ,  the  fpace  contained  between  the  cycloid, 
and  the  fubtenfe  thereof.  See  Cycloid. 

C  Y  C  LOME  TRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  cycles,  or  circles. 
See  Cycle,  and  Circle, 

CY  CLOPiEDIA*,  'JL'jy.XoTTxiStiOi,  the  circle,  or  compafs  of 
arts  and  fciences:  more  ordinarily  called  encyclopaedia.  See 
Encyclopaedia. 

*  The  word  cyclopaedia  is  not  of  claffical  authority,  though  frequent 
enough  among  modern  writers,  to  have  got  into  feveral  of  our 
diaionaries.  Some  make  it  a  crime  in  us  to  have  called  thepre- 
fent  work  by  this  name;  not  confidering,  that  names  and  titles  of 
books,  engines,  inftruments,  &c.  are  in  great  meafure  arbitrary* 
and  that  authors  make  no  fcruple  even  of  coining  new  words  on 
Tuch  occafions,  when  thereare  no  old  ones  to  their  mind.  Thus 
it  is  Dr.  Hook  calls  his  fine  book  of  microfcopical  obfervations, 
i  Micrograpbia,  Wolfius  his  book  on  the  air,  Aerometria,  Drake 
his  book  of  anatomy,  Anthropologia ,  Sec.  all  of  them  words 
of  modern,  if  not  their  own  fabric:  and  on  no  better  authority 
hand  the  names  of  half  our  later  inventions,  as  Micro/cope,  Tele - 
fcope,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Mia-ometer,  Sec. — But  it  is  fug- 
gelled,  the  word  cyclopcedia  is  ambiguous,  and  may  denote  the 
fcience  of  a  circle,  as  well  as  the  circle  of fciences  :  we  anfwer,  that 
as  cu Horn,  the  only  fovereign  rule  of  language,  has  determined 
the  word  to  the  latter  fenfe,  it  is  no  more  chargeable  with  ambi¬ 
guity  than  a  thoufand  other  words  of  received  ufe :  no  more,  for 
inflance,  than  mia-ometer,  which  might  either  denote  a  ’little 
meafure,  or  a  meafure  of  little  things. 

CYDER.  See  the  article  Cider. 

Cyder  vinegar.  See  the  article  Vinegar. 

CYDONITES  vinum.  See  the  article  ViNuM. 

CY  GNUS,  or  Cycnus,  the  fwan ,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Cepheus' 
See  Constellation.^  _  r*  * 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  cygnus,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are 
17  ;  in  Tycho’s  19;  m  the  Britannic  catalogue  107.  The  or¬ 
der,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &Ct  whereof 
are  as  follow.  * 

Names  and  Situations 
of  the  Stars. 

Preced.  of  two  towards  the  harp 
Subfeq.  and  more  north. 

In  the  extremity  of  the  north,  wing 
That  preced.  the  bill  towards  the  fo, 

Preced.  the  bill  towards  the  fouth 
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Barnes  and  Situations 
of  the  jiars. 


Middle  of  3  in  the  north.wing. 
In  the  head 

South  0/3  in  tie  north,  wing. 


Preced.  in  the  infide  of the  no.  wing. 
20 

Preced.  in  the  neck 

In  the  angle  of  the  north,  wing. 


North,  of  the  middle  liars  in  the  wing 
In  the  middle  of  the  neck 


3° 

South,  of  the  middle  liars  in  the  wing 


Baft  of  thofe  in  the  north,  wing. 

35 

Preced .  in  the  rife  of  the  neck 
Middle  of  3  in  the  rife  of  the  neck 
40 


Subfeq.  in  the  rife  of  the  neck 
45 

Preced.  in  the  foot,  which  is  7 
double  3 

Subfeq.  in  the  fame  foot 
A  new  one  on  the  break,  anno  1 600 

5° 

South,  of  two  under  the  new  one 
North,  of  the  fame 

In  the  break  (of  the  n.  wing 

Middle  of  3  informes  preced.  the  angle 

55 

South,  of  the  fame 


60 

Middle  and  brighter  agk.  the  no.knee 

Subfeq.  at  the  knee 

North,  of  thofe  preced.  the  angle 

(gle  near  the  tropic 
Preced.  of  the  informes  in  the  trian- 
*5 

South,  in  that  triangle 


Bright  kar  in  the  tail 
7° 

Subfeq.  of  the  faid  triangle 

Inform,  under  the  angle  of  the  f.  wing 
In  the  angle  or  elbow  of  the  fo.  wing 
In  the  middle  of  the  fame  wing 
75 

South,  of  thofe  preced.  the  extreme  > 
of  the  2  informes  of  the  f.  wing  3 

(wing 

North.of  thofe  prec.  theextrem.  of  the 
80 

In  the  fouth  foot  (tail 

Foremok  of  3  in  the  north  part  of  the 
South  of  the  fame 

85 

Againk  the  fouth  knee 

Subfeq.  in  the  north  part  of  the  knee 

In  the  extrem.  of  the  fouth  wing 
Middle  of  thofe  in  the  fouth  wing 
90 

South  of  3  in  the  wing 
North  of  the  fame 

A  fmall  one  following  the  fouth  knee 

That  under  the  extrem.  of  thef.  wing 
95 
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Nam^s  and  Situations 
of  the  Stars. 

North  of  2  in  the  extrem.  of  the  tail 
South  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
100 


Under  the  fouth  wing,  towards  7 

the  foot  of  Pegafus  3 

,05 

N.  of  the  informes  following  the  tail 

South  of  thole  following  the  tail 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  contained  under 
three  furfaces ;  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a 
parallelogram,  as  CBE  F,  {Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  56.)  about 
one  of  its  Tides,  CF.  See  Solid. 

If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  rectangular,  as  C  B  E  F,  the 
cylinder  it  produces  will  be  a  right  cylinder ,  i.  e.  a  cylinder  whofe 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  its  bafe.  See  Axis. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  a  rhombus ,  or  rhomb  aides,  the  cylinder 
will  be  oblique ,  or  fcalenous. 

The  furface  of  a  right  cylinder,  exclufive  of  its  bafes,  isdemon- 
ftrated  to  be  equal  to  a  redlangle  contained  under  the  peri¬ 
phery,  and  the  altitude  ofth z  cylinder. 

The  periphery,  therefore,  of  the  bafe,  and  thence  the  bafe  itfelf, 
being  founds  and  multiplied  by  two,  and  the  produdl  added  to 
the  rectangle  of  the  height,  and  periphery  of  the  cylinder ;  the 
fum  will  be  the  area  or  fuperficies  of  the  cylinder :  multiply  this 
by  the  area  of  the  bafe ;  and  the  product  will  be  the  folidity  of 
the  cylinder. 

For  it  isdemonftrated,  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle, whofe 
bafe  is  equal  to  the  periphery,  and  height,  to  the  radius;  and 
alfo  that  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  triangular  prifm,  having  the 
fame  bafe  and  altitude  with  itfelf:  its  folidity,  therefore,  mud 
be  had  by  multiplying  the  fuperficies  into  the  bafe.  See  Prism. 
Again,  fince  a  cone  may  be  efteemed  an  infinite  angular  pyra¬ 
mid  ;  and  a  cylinder  an  infinite  angular  prifm:  a  cone  is  one 
third  part  of  a  cylinder ,  upon  an  equal  bafe,  and  of  the  fame 
height.  See  Cone.  • 

Further,  a  cylinder  is  to  a  fphere  of  the  fame  bafa  and  altitude 
as  3  to  2.  See  Sphere. 

Laftly,  it  being  demonftrated  in  mechanics,  that  every  figure, 
whether  fuperficial  or  folid,  generated,  either  by  the  motion  of 
a  line,  or  of  a  figure  ;  is  equal  to  the  fadlum  of  the  generative 
magnitude  into  the  way  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  the  line  its 
centre  of  gravity  defcribes  :  hence,  if  the  re&angle  AB  CD, 
{Tab.  Mechanics,  fig.  43.)  revolve  about  its  axis  A  D,  it  will 
defcribe  a  cylinder ,  and  its  fide  BC  the  furface  of  the  cylinder . 
But  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  right  line  B  C,  is  in  the  middle 
F ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generating  plane  in  the 
middle  G,  of  the  right  line  E  F.  The  way  of  this,  therefore, 
is  the  periphery  ofj'a  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  F  G ;  and  of 
that,  the  periphery  of  a  circle  defcribed  by  E  F.  The  fuperficies, 
therefore,  of  the  cylinder ,  is  the  fadlum  of  the  altitude  B  C,  in¬ 
to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  EF,  i.  e. 
into  the  bafe:  but  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder ,  is  the  fa&um  of 
the  generating  redlangle  A  BCD,  into  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  EG;  which  is  fubduple  ofEF, 
or  the  femidiameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  latitude  of  the  defcribing  plane,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  cylinder ,  BC=tf,  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe 
DC=r  ;  then  willEG=^r;  and  fuppofing  the  ratio  of  rhe 
femidiameter  to  the  periphery,  =  1 :  m;  the  periphery  defcribed 
by  the  radius,  i  r  will  be  equal  to  \  m  r.  Therefore,  multiply¬ 
ing  \mr  into  the  area  of  the  redlangle  A  C  =  ar-s  the  folidity 
of  the  cylinder  —  ~  m  a  rz  :  but  ~  ma  r1  =4 r.  mr.  a ,  and  \  r. 
mr ,  the  area  of  the  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  D  G.  The 
folidity  of  the  cylinder ,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  fa£tum  of  the 
bafe,  and  the  altitude.  -  < 

For  the  ratio  of  Cylinders;  as  the  radii  of  all  cylinders,  cones, 
&c.  are  in  a  ratio  compofed  of  their  bafes,  and  altitudes  : 
hence,  if  their  bafes  be  equal,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
heights  ;  if  their  altitudes  be  equal,  in  the  ratio  of  their  bafes. 
Hence,  alfo,  the  bafes  of  cylinders  and  cones  being  circles ;  and 
circles  being  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters ;  all  cylin¬ 
ders  and  cones  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  altitudes,  and  the  duplicate  one  of  their  diameters  :  and, 
if  they  be  equally  high,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters. 

Hence,  again,  if  in  cylinders  the  altitude  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bafes,  they  will  be  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  bafe.  All  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are  in  a  tripli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  their  homologous  fides ;  as  alfo  of  their  altitudes. 
Again,  equal  cylinders,  cones,  ii fc.  reciprocate  their  bafes  and 
altitudes.  See  Cone,  tsV. 

Laftly,  a  cylinder  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe,  is  to  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  as  785  to  icoo. 

To  find  a  circle  equal  to  the  furface  of  a  given  Cylinder,  we  have 
this  theorem ,  the  furfaceofa  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  circle,  whofe 
radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  diameter  and  height 
of  the  cylinder.  See  Superficies,  Area,£3y. 

The  diameter  of  a  fphere,  and  altitude  of  a  £y  lindl  R,  equal  thereto , 
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being  given  3  to  find  the  diameter  of  t1)C  cylinder:  the  theorem  is; 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  thefphere,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  it,  nearly,  as  triple  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  cylinder ,  to  duple  the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  See 
Sphere. 

To  find  a  rete,  or  cage ,  whence  a  cylinder  may  be  formed  or 
wherewith  any  cylinder  may  be  covered.  With  the  diameter  of 
the  bafe,  defcribe  two  circles 3  find  their  peripheries  :  and  up¬ 
on  a  line  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder ,  form  a  redtangle 
■whofe  other  dimenfion  is  equal  to  the  found  periphery.  Thus 
may  the  cylinder  required,  be  formed,  or  covered. 

Refifienceof  a  Cylinder.  RESISTENCE- 

Scenography  of a  C  y  linder.  j  jScenography. 

Cyli  NDER  charged ,  in  gunnery,  is  that  part  of  a  great  gun, 
which  is  poffeffed  by  the  pouder  and  ball. 

Cylinder  concave ,  in  gunnery,  is  all  the  chace,  or  hollow 
length  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  See  Ordnance,  Chase, 

esv. 

Cylinder  vacant ,  in  gunnery',  is  that  part 'of  the  hollow  that 
remains  empty,  after  the  gun  is  charged.  See  Cannon. 
CYLINDRIC  AL  column.'*  r  Column. 

Cylindrical  compaffes.  In  •;  •  \  J  Compasses 

Cylindrical  mir rears.  pe  the  artlcIes  )  Mirrour. 

Cylindrical  wax-candles.  J  LCandle. 

CYLINDROID  *,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  approaching 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder  ;  but  differing  from  it  in  fome  refpedt, 
e.  gr.  as  having  itsbafes  elliptical,  but  parallel,  and  equ&l. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  x.vhivS'%@~  >  cylinder',  anc 

form. 

Hyperbolic  Cylindroid.  See  Hyperbolic. 

C  Y  M  A,  in  botany,  a  term  fignifying  the  tender  fprout  of  any 
plant,  efpecially  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  in  architecture.  See  Cima,  and  Cymatium. 

CYMATIUM,  Cimatium,  or  Cima,  in  architecture,  a 
member,  or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  whofe  profile  is  waved 
i.  e.  concave  a-top,  and  convex  at  bottom  3  frequently  alfo 
called  doucine ,  gorge ,  or  gula  refta  3  efpecially  by  the  French  : 
by  the  Italians  goletta,  i.  e.  parva  gula  3  but  more  ufually,  ry- 
matium ,  among  us  5  being  the  laft,  or  uppermoft  member  o" 
the  corniche.— See  Tab .  Architecture,  fig.  8.  fee  alfo  Cor¬ 
niche. 

Some  write  the  word  fimaife ,  from  fimus ,  camus ,  flat-nofed  5 
but  this  etymology  is  unlucky  :  the  beauty  of  the  moulding 
confifting  in.  its  having  its  projedture  equal  to  its  height.  M. 
Felibien  therefore  rejedts  this  origin  3  contending,  that  the 
moulding  is  not  fo  denominated  from  its  being  the  uppermoft 
member  of  the  corniche,  but  according  to  the  fentiment  of 
Vitruvius,  from  its  being  waved,  from  the  Greek  xvy.x,Tiov, 
undula ,  of  av/xoc,  'wave . 

-  This  is  certain,  that  Vitruvius  fometimes  ufes  the  word  unda 
for  cymatium  ;  and  fometimes  lyfis,  i.  e.  folution ,  feparation  3 
in  regardj  corniches,  where  the  cymaifes  are  found,  feparate 
one  piece  of  architecture  from  another  3  as  the  pedeftal  from 
the  column,  and  the  frieze  from  the  corniche. 

But  withal^  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  confine 
cymatium  to  the  corniche  3  but  ufes  it  indifferently  for  any 
iimilar  moulding,  where-ever  he  meets  with  it :  in  which  he 
differs  from  the  more  acurate  among  the  moderns. 

Felibien  makes  two  kinds  of  cymatiums ;  the  one  right ,  the  o- 
ther  inverted:  in  the  firft,  that  part  which  projects  the  furtheft: 
is  concave,  and  is  otherwife  called  gula  refta,  and  doucine.  See 
Doucine. — In  the  other,  the  part  that  projedts  furtheft  is 
convex,  called  gula  inverfa,  ox  talon.  See  Talon. 

Our  architects  do  not  ufe  to  give  the  name  cymatium  to 
thefe  mouldings,  except  when  found  on  the  tops  of  corniches 5 
but  the  workmen  apply  the  name  indifferently,  where-ever 
they  find  them. — Palladio  diftinguifhes  the  cymatium  of  the  cor¬ 
niche  by  the  name  intavolata. 

Tufcan  Cymatium,  confifts  of  an  ovolo,  or  quarter-round. 
Philander  makes  two  doric  cymatiums ,  whereof  this  is  one  : 
Baldus  calls  this  the  Lesbian  aftragal. 

Doric  Cymatium,  is  a  cavetto  5  or  a  cavity  lefs  than  a  fe mi- 
circle  having  its  projeCture  fubduple  its  height. — See  Tab. 
Architecture,  fig.  28.  lit.  L.  and  fig.  6.  fee  alfo  Cavetto. 

Lesbian  Cymatium,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  we  other- 
wife  call  talon ,  viz.  a  concavo-convex  member,  having  its 
projeCture  fubduple  its  height.  See  Talon. 

C  YMB  A  L  *,  a  mufical  inftrument,  ufed  among  the  ancients  ; 
called  by  the  Greeks  xvpoGocXov,  and  by  the  Latins,  cymbalum. 

*  Sylburgius  derives  the  word  from  three  feveral  Greek  roots,  viz- 
from  KvtpQ-  crooked  ;  from  kvotcWov,  cup  ;  and  from  tpuw,  voice. 
Ifidore  derives  it  from  cum,  and  ballematica,  an  immodeft  dance, 
ufed  to  accompany  this  Inftrument.  The  real  etymology  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  from  kv[;.Goo,  cavity. 

The  cymbal  was  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle-drums  3  and  fome 
think  in  their  form,  but  fmaller,  and  its  ufe  different. 
Caffiodorus,  and  Ifidore,  call  it  acetabulum ,  the  name  of  a  cup 
or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  another  is  articulated  ;  and  Xe¬ 
nophon  compares  it  to  a  horfe’s  hoof :  whence  it  muft  have 
been  hollow  3  which  appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral 
other  things,  denominated  from  it,  as  a  bafon,  caldron,  goblet, 
cafque  ;  and  even  a  fhoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  which 

were  of  brafs.  , 

In  effeCt,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been  very  dike- 
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rent  from  our-kettle-drums,  and  their  ufe  of  another  kind  ? 
to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a  handle  ;  whence  Pliny 
takes  occafion  to  compare  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
coxendicibus  s  and  Rabanus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruckagainft  one  another,  in  cadence,  and  made 
a  very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was  attributed  to  Cy- 
bele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and  facrifices  :  fetting  afide 
this  occafion,  they  were  feldom  ufed  but  by  diffolute  and  ef¬ 
feminate  people.  M.  Lampe,  who  has  wrote  exprefiy  on  the 
fubjeCt,  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  mount  Ida  in  Crete  :  it  is  certain,  thefe,  as  well  a* 
the  Corybantes,  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of 
Rhodes,  and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the  mufic 
of  the  cymbal  See  Corybantes.  , 

The  Jews,  too,  had  their  cymbals,  which  they  called 
or  3  or  at  leaft,  inftruments  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  . 

and  Englifh  tranflators  render  cymbals 5  for  as  to  their  matter, 
form,  &c.  the  critics  are  wholly  in  the  dark. 

The  modern  cymbal  is  a  paltry  inftrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  a- 
mong  vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  confifts  of  fteel  wire,  in  a 
triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  rings,  which  are 
touched  and  fhifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the  right  by  a  ring,  to 
give  it  the  freer  motion. 

Durandus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 
bell  hung  in  the  cloifter,  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refeCtory.  See 
Bell. 

CYMBlFORME  os,  in  anatomy.  Sae  Naviculare  os. 

CYNEGETICS,  K  minima,  books  treating  of  the  art  of 
hunting. — Gratius  Falifcus  has  wrote  a  cynegetica  withapplaufe. 

CYNICS,  a  feCt  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  valued  them - 
felves  on  their  contempt  of  every  thing,  efpecially  riches  and 
ffate,  arts,  andfciences;  all  excepting  morality.  See  Phi¬ 
losopher. 

The  founder  of  this  fedt  is  faid  to  have  been  Antifthenes,  a 
difciple  of  Socrates  3  who,  after  his  mailer’s  death,  quitting 
the  Pyreum,  retired  to  Cynofarges,  a  kind  of  academy  not 
far  from  the  gates  of  Athens. 

Hence,  fome  will  have  it,  came  the  ilafrte  itvvi cynicusy 
viz.  from  cynofarges.  But  others,  with  more  probability,  de¬ 
rive  it  from  kvuv,  dog ,  becaufe  of  their  feverity  and  importu¬ 
nity  in  reprehending  vice.  Thus,  Ariftotleobferves,  01  JV  xmxoi, 
<&c.  the  Cynics  were  fo  called ,  from  their  free  way  of  rebuk- 
ing ,  &c.  Hence,  Diogenes  the  cynic  faid  of  himfelf,  I  bite 
the  evil',  and  Antifthenes  himfelf  was  called  anrXxg  xvuv,  an 
ingenuous  and fine  ere  dog :  it  being  the  diftinguifhing  charadler 
of  the  cynics,  to  attack  and  bark  at  the  ill,  and  to  defend  and 
fawn  on  the  good. 

Arrian  praifes  the  cynical  genius  to  the  Ikies :  f  A  cynic,  fays  he, 

‘  is  a  meffenger  fent  from  Jupiter,  to  overlook  human  af¬ 
fairs  3 —  a  public  doCtor,  and  tutor  of  mankind  ;  inftruCts, 

‘  and  chaftifes  at  the  fame  time  :  —an  ^Efculapius  ;  a  lord  and 
*  king,  adorned  with  a  feepterand  diadem,  — who  governs  the 
i  people  ;  and  this  voluntarily,  without  trembling,  without 
£  guards,  &c.  but  by  a  good  confcience.’ 

The  ground  of  this  encomium,  may  be  owing,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  that  affinity  between  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  :  the  chief 
difference  between  them  confifted  in  this*  that  the  former 
were  more  modeft  and  referved  than  the  latter  3  who  were  faid 
to  have  banilhed  all  Ihame,  and  were  able  to  pradtife  any  ob- 
feenity  without  blufhing.  See  Stoics. 

Hence,  Laertius  obferves  of  Diogenes,  that  he  did  every  thing 
openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  to  Venus  :  though, 
the  fame  Laertius  adds,  that  he  did  it  in  imitation  of  the  cho- 
rididafcali,  i.  e.  he  only  ran  toanexcefs  of  impudence,  to  put 
others  out  of  conceit  with  it. 

Cynic  fpafm ,  fpafmus  Cynic  us,  a  fort  of  convulfion,  where¬ 
by  the  patient  is  brought  to  imitate  the  geftures,  fnarlings, 
howlings,  &c.  of  a  dog.  See  Spasmus. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions ,  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  extraordinary  fpafmus  of  this  kind,  wherewith 
two  families,  at  Blackthorn  in  Oxfordlhire,  were  feized. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  abundance  of  vilitors  to  the 
village,  and  among  the  reft  Dr.  Willis  3  who,  a  good  while 
ere  he  reached  the  place,  heard  a  terrible  noife  of  barking  and 
howling  :  upon  his  entering  the  houfe,  he  was  ftrait  faluted 
with  five  girls,  bawling,  and  anfwering  each  other  by  turns, 
with  violent  motions  of  the  head.  In  their  face  there  was  no 
convulfion  feen,  befide  cynic  cf'iftortions,  and  ofcillations  of 
the  mouth  :  their  pulfe  was  pretty  regular  5  their  noife  was 
rather  like  that  of  the  howling,  than  of  the  barking  of  doo-s  j 
only  that  its  returns  were  more  frequent,'  wiLfi^deep  fighings 
between. 

The  fpafmus  had  feized  them  all  equally  5  whereof  the  young- 
eft  was  but  fix,  and  the  eldeft  fifteen  years  of  age  :  at  intervals 
they  had  their  reafon  and  fenfes  entire  3  but  not  lon°-  ere  one 
of  them  returning  to  her  yelling,  fet  on  the  reft  :  till  at  length, 
all  fainting,  they  fell  like  epileptics  on  a  bed  laid  in  &the 
middle  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 

A  little  while  they  would  lie  quietly  and  decently  together  ) 
but  upon  a  new  orgafm  of  the  fpirits,  they  began  to  beat  and 
bruife  each  other,  T  wo  of  the  youngeft  awaked  while  the 

doaorftayed,  and  left  their  fifters  on  the  .  but  the  fpaf 
mus  foon  had  hold  on  them  again. 
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In  July,  1700,  Dr.  Friend  himfelf  vifited  another  family,  in  the 
fame  village;  where  one  boy  and  three  girls  had  been  feized  ten 
weeks,  without  any  apparent  preceding  caufe.  A  girl  had 
itfirft;  and  the  reft,  as  the  mother  informed  him,  were  fo 
ftruck  with  their  filter's  diforder,  that  they  too  were  feized. 
At  his  arrival,  they  were  all  at  play,  very  briskly,  and  un¬ 
concernedly  before  the  doors  ;  at  length  the  eldeft  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  feized  as  ufual. 

The  only  fymptom  of  its  approach,  was  a  fwelling  of  the  fto- 
_mach  ;  which  rifing  gradually  up  the  throat,  fet  the  mufcles 
of  the  larynx  and  the  head  upon  their  ufual  convulfions :  this 
rifing  was  a  certain  fymptom  of  an  approaching  paroxyfm  in 
them  all ;  and  if  they  endeavoured  to  ftop  it,  it  burft  out 
with  the  greater  violence,  and  held  the  longer. 

The  noife  they  made  was  inceflant,  anddifagreeable  ;  and  yet 
not  fo  much  like  the  barking  or  howling  of  dogs,  as  had  been 
given  out,  as  a  quaint  kind  of  a  fong,  confifting  of  three  notes, 
or  tones,  repeated  twice  over  ;  and  clofed  by  deep  hghs,  &c 
accompained  with  extraordinary  geftures  and  nutations  of  the 
head. 

This  difeafe  the  dodlor  takes  to  be  natural ;  and  to  arife  from 
the  common  caufe  of  all  convulfions,  viz.  from  the  animal 
fpirits  growing  unruly  in  the  nerves,  and  driving  the  mufcles 
into  various  contractions,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  indifpofition.  See  Convulsion. 

CYNOCTONON.  See  Aconite. 

CYNODESMUS,  or  Cynodesmion,  among  anatomifts, 
the  band,  or  ligament,  which  ties  the  prepuce  of  the  yard  to 
the  nut,  orglans.  See  Prepuce,  and  Glans. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  degree  of 
a  difeafe  ;  called  aMo  fames  canina,  and  bulimy.  See  Bulimy. 

CYNOSURA  *,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  Urfa  minor,  or  the  little  bear.  See  Ursa. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  nvvow^ct-,  q.  d.  the  dog's-tail. 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  our  pole  confifting  of  feven  ftars ; 
four  whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  chariot ; 
and  three  lengthwife,  reprefenting  the  beam  :  whence  fome 
give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot ,  or  Charles’s  wain. 

From  thefe  feven  ftars  it  is  tjie  pole  takes  its  name,  feptentrio- 
nalis  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  hemifphere,  as  far  as  the  line,  feptem 
triones.  See  Pole,  North,  &c. 

CYON,  or  Cion,  a  graft,  fprig,  or  fucker.  See  C10N 
Graft,  &c. 

CYPHER.  See  the  article  Cipher. 

C  Y  PHI,  a  term  in  the  Arabian  pharmacy,  fignifying  a  kinc 
of  cordial  perfume.  See  Perfume. 

Mithridates  gave  the  appellation  cyphi  to  the  troches  where¬ 
with  the  Egyptian  priefts  ufed  to  fweeten  their  gods,  to  make 
them  grant  what  they  requefted.  He  ufed  the  fame  hv-the 
compofition  of  mithridate,  on  account  of  their  efficacy  againft 
poifons,  defluxions,  &c.  See  Mithridate. 

The  cyphi  are  compofed  of  raiftns,  or  dried  grapes,  turpentine, 
myrrh,  bdellium,  fpica  nardi,  caffialignea,  afpalathum,  faffron, 
&c.  tempered  into  a  mafs  with  honey  and  a  little  wine. 

CYPHONISM,  Cyphonismus,  a  kind  of  torture,  or 
punifhment,  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  See  Kyphonism. 
The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was,:  ,  fome 
will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  S.  Jerom,  in  his  life  of 
Paul  the  hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confifted  in  fmeering  the 
body  over  with  honey,  and  thus  expofing  the  party,  with 
his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm  fun,  to  invite  the  flies  and  other 
vermin  to  perfecute  him. 

CYPRESS,  Cu  pr  essus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  fort 
of  wood,  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name ;  frequent  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

It  is  very  compact,  and  heavy  ;  and  its  fmell  as  agreeable  as 
that  of  fantal.  It  fcarce  ever  rots,  decays,  or  is  worm-eaten, 
no  more  than  cedar,  or  ebony  :  for  which,  the  ancients  ufed 

-  it  to  make  the  ftatues  of  their  gods.  v 

In  Candia,  and  particularly  about  mount  Ida,  the  plant  is 
faid  to  rife  fpontaneoufly,  where-ever  the  earth  is  a  little  dug ; 
but  is  exceeding  difficult  to  raife  by  art. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  cones ,  is  ufed  in  aftringent  de- 
co&ions,  againft  hernia’s,  haemorrhages,  fsV. 

CYPRUS,  an  order  of  knights,  called  alfo  knights  of  filence , 
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and  knights  of  the  /word ;  inftituted  by  Guy  de  Lufi&nan  »• 
of  Cyprus,  in  1192.  a  *  Jn2 

The  defign  of  the  inftitution  was,  to  oppofe  the  inroads  and 
irruptions  of  the  infidels  in  this  ifland  :  accordingly,  their 
motto  was  Jecuritas  regni. 

Cyp  rus  vitriol.  See  the  article  Vitriol. 

CYRENAICI,  a  fedt  of  ancient  philofophers  ;  fo  called  from 
their  chief,  Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a  difciple  of  Socrates. 
SeeSocRATic. 

Their  leading  tenet  was,  that  man  is  born  for  pleafure  ;  and 
that  virtue  is  only  fo  far  laudable,  as  it  conduces  thereto. 

By  pleafure,  they  meant,  not  only  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a 
tranquility  of  mind  like  what  Epicurus  preached  up  ;  but  an 
aftemblage  of  all  the  pofitive  pleafures  both  of  the  mind  and 
the  fenfes  ;  efpecially  the  laft.  See  Epicurean. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus’s  fchool ;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees. 

Three  difciples  of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the 
fedf  into  three  branches ;  under  which  divifion  it  languifhed  and 
funk  :  the  firft  called  the  Hegefiac  fchool ;  the  fecond  the 
Annicerian ,  and  the  third  the  Theodoran  ;  from  the  names  of 
their  authors. 

C  R  Y  T  O  M  A,  a  bunch  or  curvity  of  the  back.  See  Gib¬ 
bous. 

CYST- HEPATIC  dudl,  a  canal,  by  which  the  porus  bi- 
larius  difcharges  part  of  its  bile  into  the  gall-bladder.  See 
Gall-Bladder,  &c. 

It  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Gliflon,  and  long  afterwards  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  difcovered  by  M.  Perrault. — See  Tab.  Anztomy9 
fSplanch.)  fig.  5.  lit.  c  c. 

Verheyen,  from  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  inverts  the  name,  and 
more  properly  calls  it  hepaticyjlicus.  See  Hepati-cysticus. 

CYSTIC,  an  epithet  given  to  two  arteries,  and  two  veins 
opening  into  the  gall-bladder. — See  Tab.  Anatomy,  (Angeiol) 
fig.  i.n.  34.  fee  alfo  Gall-Bladder. 

The  cyjlic  arteries ,  cyjlica gemellcs,  are  two  branches  from  the 
coeliac,  beftowed  on  the  gall-bladder,  and  bringing  blood  to 
the  fame. — The  cyjlic  veins  return  the  remains  of  this  blood 
into  the  vena  porta.  See  Port  a. 

Cystics,  denote  medicines  againft  diftempers  of  the  bladder. 
See  Stone,  Lithonthriptic,  &c. 

CYSTICUS  duftus,  or  meatus ,  a  bilary  du&,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  goofe’s  quill  ;  joined  to  the  meatus  hepaticus,  at 
about  two  inches  diftance  from  the  gall-bladder  ;  the  two  to¬ 
gether  forming  the  du&us  communis. — See  Tab.  Anatomy, 
(Splanch.)  fig.  1.  lit.  d.  fig.  5.  lit .  gg.  fee  alfo  Ductus  cdm- 
munis ,  and  Meatus. 

C  Y  S  T I S  *,  the  fame  with  veficr,  or  bladder.  See  Vesica, 
and  Bladder. 


*  The  word  is  Greek,  Kvrtf,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Cyst  is  cholede/cha,  the  fame  with  fiolliculus ,  or  veficula  fields, 
SeeVESicuLA  fellis 

CYTHARA.  See  the  article  Cithar a. 

CYZICENES,  Cyzicena,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  a  fort  of  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always  looking 
towards  the  north,  and  ufually  opening  upon  gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  a  city  very  confiderable 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  ;  fituate  in  an  ifland  of  Myfia, 
bearing  the  fame  name. — Thefe  cyzicenes  were  among  the 
Greeks,  what  the  triclinia  and  ccenacula  were  among  the 
Romans. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  affirmed  by  the  grand-dukes,  or,  as 
they  are  now  ftiled,  emperors, of  Ruffia.  See  Emperor,  bjfc. 
The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and  this,  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  cae far,  emperor  -;  on  account  of  I  know  what 
relation  to  the  Roman  emperors  ;  by  reafon  of  which,  they 
alfo  bear  the  eagle  as  a  fymbol  of  their  empire.  SeeCiESAR. 
The  firft  who  bore  the  title  of  czar ,  was  Bafil,  fon  of  Bafilides-, 
who  freed  his  country  from  its  fubje&ion  to  the  Tartars,  and 
firft  fet  it  on  its  prefent  footing,  about  the  year  1470. 

M.  Sperlingius,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  majefty'  of  the  name 
konning ,  obferves,  that  the  Ruffian  princes  never  bore  the  name 
rztfr,  till  their  people  had  embraced  the  Greek  faith  :  before 
that  time,  he  fays,  they  were  called  konger ,  king.  See  King. 
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DThe  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  third  con- 

lonant.  See  Letter,  and  Consonant. 

J  'grammarians  generally  rank  D  among  the  lin- 

•  •  i  /r'  ^  •  ,etters>  as  foppofing  the  tongue  to  have  the 

principal  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof;  tho’ the  Abbot 
e  Dangeau  feems  to  have  reafon  in  making  it  a  palate  letter. 
The  letter  D »  is  the  fourth  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samari- 

Greek1’  an<?  L3tm  alpbabets  ;  in  the  five  fir  ft  of 
uluch  languages  it  has  the  fame  name,  though  fomewbat  dif¬ 
ferently  fpoke,  e.  gr.  in  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  Dalth  in 
Synac  Doleth,  and  in  Greek  Delta  ’ 

The  Ambians  have  three  Z)’s  in  their  language,  the  firft 

called  mlY  Kh  T  tmmlghtl0f  their  28  letters^  the  fecond 
a  noin  A  15  °ny  dfm^l{hGd  from  the  f^mer  by  having 
diat^ nf  !  7°?!*  ’uth?^h'\ts  fo^d  is  much  the  fame  with 
called  D  a  t^ie  tklrd’  w^ich  is  their  feventeenth  letter,  is 
hlei  i  A  a.ud  Lr0nounCed  like  our  A  tho’  in  form  it  refem- 
The  f  ra^C  lt:  dlffers  in,  being  a  point  added  a-top. 

The  form  of  our  D,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Latins  ;  as 
appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  inferiptions.  And 
the  Latin  D ,  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  a,  rounded  a  little 
by  making  it  quicker,  and  at  two  ftrokes.  The  a  of  the 
Greeks,  again  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  character  of  the 
Hebrew  Daleth  ;  which  form  it  ftill  retains  on  the  Samaritan 
medaL  as  is  (hewn  by  the  Jefuit  Souciet,  in  his  differtation 
on  the  Samaritan  medals.  All  the  alteration  the  Greeks  have 

^  tie  If ’  a  fo*.  -d  taking  away 

a  little  line.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  fliew,  that  the  Sy- 

anr'  l  R^K  ^  tke  ^^bic  Dal ,  are  both  borrowed  from  the 

qSbSSJ.  25  as  the  1  Dakth  of  ,he  modern> or 

Some  indeed  wiH  have  it,  that  the  Greek,  A,  Delta,  is  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who  made  their  D  of  three  ftars, 

thernff  “1  A  mriain§1u  5  which  was  a  hieroglific  that  among 
em  denoted  God,  the  fovereign  Being,  as  if  they  had  had 

fupponeT011  °f  3  Tnnity  :  but  this  furmize  is  but  weakly 

D  ls  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  five  hundred ,  which 
anfes  hence,  that  in  the  Gothic  characters  the  D  is  half  the 
IY1,  which  fignifies  a  thoufand.  Hence  the  verfe 
Litera  D  velut  A  Sfuingentos  fignificabit . 

A  dafli,  added  a-top,  D,  denotes  it  to  ftand  for  five  thoufand 
,  See  Letter.  j 

DACRYODES  *,  in  medicine,  a  term  applyed  to  ulcers,  which 
are  continually  yielding  any  putrid  matter. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  tear,  and  eiJbf,  form;  de- 

T*  A  PTVT^  T^e  U  Cers  to  weaP’  or  Ihed  fomewhat  like  tears. 

’  Dactylus,  a  foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry, 

confifting  of  a  long  fyllable,  followed  by  two  fhort  ones  :  as 
Carmine ,  &c. 

The  Da  fly  l  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Dionyfius 
or  Bacchus  who  delivered  oracles  in  this  meafure  at  Delphos 
before  Apollo.—  The  Greeks  call  it  rroKnuoi,  Diom.  iii* 

P'  474* 

The  Da  fly  l  and  fpondee  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
poetical  feet ;  as  being  the  meafures  ufed  in  heroic  verfe,  bv 
Homer,  Virgil,  &V.  Thefe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not 
equal  motion.  The  fpondee  has  an  even,  ftrong,  and  fteady 
pace  like  a  trot :  the  Daflyl  refembles  the  nimbler  ftrokes  of 
a  gallop.  See  Quantity,  Measure,  &c. 

^Au-TuYLUS  WaS  3^°  a  *°rt  dance  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
chiefly  performed,  as  Hefychius  obferves,  by  the  Athletic 
See  Dance. 

Dact  yls  a!fo  denote  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree  ;  more  ufually 
called  Dates.  See  Date. 

DACTYL1,  in  antiquity,  a  name  attributed  to  the  firft  priefts 
or  the  Goddefs  Cybele  ;  who  were  particularly  called  Daflyli 
Idrei,  on  account  of  the  Goddefs  herfelf,  who  was  ftiled  Cybele 
Id<za,  becaufe  principally  honoured  on  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia. 
The  name  Daflyli  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  them  on  this 
occafion  ;  that  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  whom  Cybele  liad  committed  to  their  cuftody,  they  ufed 
to  fing  I  know  not  what  verfes  of  their  own  invention,  which 
by  their  unequal  meafures  feemed  to  refemble  the  foot  cal¬ 
led  Daflylos. —  This  is  the  account  of  the  grammarian  Dio- 
medes. 

One  Sophocles,  quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  X.  fpeaks  differently. 
According  to  him  they  were  called  Daflyli ,  from  the  Greek 
word  finger,  by  reafon  their  number  was  at  firft 

equal  to  that  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  viz.  ten  ;  five  of 
them  boys,  and  as  many  girls. — He  adds,  that  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  invention  of  iron,  and  the  manner  of  working 
it,  with  diverfe  other  ufeful  things.  Others  make  their  num¬ 
ber  more,  and  others  lefs  than  ten.  Some,  again,  make  them 
V  o  L.  I.  Np  XLI.  0 


natives  of  Phrygia  near  the  foot  of  mount  Ida  ;  and  others 
bring  them  from  elfewhere. 

However,  all  the  authors  Strabo  had  leen,  agreed;;  that  they 
were  the  firft  who  wrought  in  iron.;  that  they  were  impoftors ; 
that  they  had  been  minifters  of  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  or 
Cybele? ;  and  that  they  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida. 

It  is  alfo  conjectured  by  fonie  authors,  not  that  the  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  were  the  fame  with  the  Daflyli  Idcsi,  but 
that  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  were,  their  pofterity  ;  that  a 
hundred  men  born  in  Crete  were  firft  called  Daflyli  Ida'i  ; 
that  each  of  thefe  had  nine  children  who  were  the  Curetes  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  Curetes  had  ten  children,  who  were  alfo 
called  Daflyli  Idcei, 

Strabo  only  gives  us  the  names  of  four  of  the  Daflyli  Ida 7, 
which  are  Salaminus,  Damnanaeus;  Hercules,  and  Acmon. 
See  Cor  ybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  Daflyls. 

Anciently,  there  were  Daflylic  as  well  as  fpondaic  flutes, 
Tibiee  Daflylices. — The  Daflylic  flutes  confifted  of  unequal 
intervals  ;  as  the  Daflylic  foot  does  of  unequal  meafures. 
Dactylic  Verfies  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a  Daflyl 
inftead  of  a  fpondee  ;  as  fpondaic  verfes  are  thofe,  which  have 
a  fpondee  in  the  5  th  foot  inftead  of  a  Daflyl. 

An  inftance  of  a  Daflylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virg./E.  L.  VII.  33, 
Bis  pa  tries  c  e  cider  e  manus  :  quin  proiinus  omnia 
Perlegerint  oculis •"  ■  ■ 

DACTYLIC-MANGY  *,  DactYliomantiA,  a  fort  of 
divination  performed  by  means  of  a  ring.  See  Divination 
and  Ring.  * 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  JW1/A/0?,  ring;  of 
d  itj'TOAof,  finger,  and  fxuvre.a.,  divination. 

Daflyliomancy  confifted  principally  in  holding  a  ring,  fufpended 
by  a  fine  thread,  over  a  round  fable,  on  the  edge  whereof 
were  made  diverfe  marks  with  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

J  fie  ring  in  fhaking  or  vibrating  over  the  table,  flopped 
over  certain  of  the  letters,  which  being  joined  together,  com¬ 
pofed  the  anfwer  required. 

But  the  operation  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  feveral 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  :  for  firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confe- 
crated  with  a  world  of  myftery  ;  the  perfon  who  held  it  was 

m  h  fh  'a  !f Cn  §ar?entS>  to  the  very  es  ;  his  head  was 
to  be  fhaved  all  around  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  was  to  hold 

vervain.  Ere  he  proceeded  on  any  thing,  the  gods  were 

lfi  to  be  appeafed  by  a  formulary  of  prayers,  Cfc.  Am- 

mianus  Marcellmus  gives  the  procefs  at  large  in  his  XXlXth 

DACTYLONOMY,  Dactylonomia,  the  art  of  account¬ 
ing,  or  numbering  by  the  fingers..  See  Numeration. 

The  rule  is  this  :  The  left  thumb  is  reckoned  1,  the  index  2 
and  fo  on  to  the  right  thumb,  which  is  the  tenth,  and  of 
conftquence  is  denoted  by  the  cypher  .0,  See  Ch  a  r  a  c  t  e  r  . 

.  m  architecture,  is  by  fome  Writers  ufed  for  that  part 

in  the  middle  of  the  pedeftal  of  a  column  between  its  bafe 
and  cornice— -it  is  of  a  cubic  form,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated,  dye.  See  Dye. 

DADUGHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Ceres.  See  Cerealia 
I  hat  goddefs  having  loft  her  daughter  Proferpine,  fay  mytho- 
logifts,  began  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mght  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  dark,  fhe  lighted  a  torch 
and  thus  let  forth  on  her  travels  throughout  the  world  •  for 
which  reafon  it  is,  that  fhe  is  always  feen  reprefented  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  her  hand.  d 

On  this  account,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  pretended 
exploit,  it  became  a  cuftom  for  the  priefts,  at  the  feafts 
and  facrifices  of  this  goddefs,  to  run  about  in  the  temple 
with  torches  after  this  manner  :  one  of  them  took  a  lighted 
torch  from  off  the  altar,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand*  run 
with  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  temple  ;  where  he  save ’it  trv 
another,  faying  to  him,  Tibi  trade  :  this  fecond  run  after  the 
like  manner  to  another  place  of  the  temple,  and  save  it  tl 
the  third  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  *  g  to 

*  From  this  ceremony  the  pri efts  became  denominated  DaJu  bi 

ff  d*  <0rch-bearers;  from  an  unduous  and 

refinous  wood,  as  pine,  fir  J*.  wheieof  the  aRcients  f 
torches  ;  and  I  have,  I  hold.  «*aue 

DAEMON,  AAIMJiN,  a  name  the  ancients  gave  to  certain  fnirits 

or  genu,  wh.ch  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do  them  fervicc 
or  to  hurt  them.  See  Genius.  oivioc. 

The  firft  notion  of '  Datmms  was  brought  from  Chaldtea  • 

whence  it  fpread  itfelf  among  the  Perflnt;  Fn  aiaara  , 

Greeks.  Pythagoras  and  Thaies tere  ,t  hft  wC '  t 

duccd  Demons  mto  Greece.  Plato  fell  in  whh  the  no"  oT 
and  explained  it  more  diftimTr  n.,  1  c  11  ,  notion, 

'•yw» « aa 

3  ^  fpirits 


dam.  dam 


fpirits  inferior  to  gods,  and  yet  fuperior  to  men ;  which  inha¬ 
biting  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  kept  up  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  gods  and  men,  carrying  the  offerings  and  prayers 
of  men  to  the  gods,  and  bringing  the  will  of  the  gods  to  men. 
But  he  allowed  of  none  but  good,  and  beneficent  ones.  Though 
his  difciples,  afterwards,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  evil,  adopted  another  fort  of  Daemons,  who 
were  enemies  to  men. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  heathen  theology, 
than  thefe  good,  and  evil  genii.  And  the  fame  fuperftitious 
notion  got  footing  among  the  Ifraelites,  by  their  commerce 
with  the  Chaldseans.  But  by  Dmmons,  they  did  not  mean 
the  devil  or  a  wicked  fpirit :  they  never  took  the  word  Dee - 
mon  in  that  fenfe,  nor  was  it  ever  ufed  in  fuch  a  fignification, 
but  by  the  evangelifts  and  lbme  modern  Jews.  The  word  is 
Greek,  dkt[J.co v. 

Gale  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  origin  and  iriftitution  of 
Damons,  was  an  imitation  of  the  Meffiab.  The  Phoenicians 
called  them  Baalim.  For  they  had  one  fupreme 

being,  whom  they  called  Baal  and  Moloch ,  and  various 
inferior  deities,  called  Baalim ,  whereof  we  find  frequent 
mention  in  the  Old  Teftament.  The  firft  Damon  of  the 
Egyptians  was  Mercury,  or  Theut.  The  fame  author  finds 
fome  refemblance  between  the  feveral  offices  afcribed  to  the 
Damons ,  and  thofe  of  the  Meffiah. 

DiEMONIAC,  is  applied  to  a  perfon  pofTefTed  with  a  fpirit, 
or  Datnon.  See  Possession. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  there  is  a  particular  office  for  the  ex- 
orcifm  of  Damoniacs.  See  Exorcism. 

Demoniacs,  are  alfo  a  party,  or  branch  of  the  Anabaptifts, 
whofe  diftinguiftiing  tenet  it  is,  that  the  devils  fhall  be  faved 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  See  Anabaptist. 

DAILY,  in  aftronony,  &c.  See  Diurnal. 

DAMAGE,  is  generally  taken  for  any  hurt,  or  hindrance, 
that  a  man  receives  in  his  eftate  ;  but  more  particularly  for 
a  part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  enquire  of,  in  paffing  verdidt 
for  the  plaintiff,  or  defendant  in  a  civil  adlion,  be  it  perfonal 
or  real.— After  verdidf  given  of  the  principal  caufe,  they  are 
afked  their  confciences  touching  cofts  and  Damages ,  which 
contain- the  hindrances  that  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  hath 
buffered  by  means  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  defendant 
or  tenant. 

Damage  has  two  fignifkations  ;  the  one  proper  and  general, 

the  other  ftridi  and  relative  : - Proper ,  as  it  is  in  cafes, 

where  Dasnages  are  founded  on  the  ftatute  of  2  PI.  IV. 
cap.  1.  and  8  H.  VI.  cap.  g.  where  coffs  are  included  with¬ 
in  the  word  Damages .  Damage,  then  in  its  proper  fignifi¬ 
cation,  is  faid  a  demendo,  when,  by  diminution,  a  thing  be¬ 
comes  worfe  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  coffs  of  fuit  are  Damages  to 
the  plaintiff,  as  by  them  his  fubffance  is  diminifhed. 

Relative  is  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done  him  to  the 
Damage  of  fuch  a  fum — this  is  to  be  taken  relatively,  for  the 
wrong  which  paffed  before  the  writ  brought ;  and  is  affeffed 
by  reafon  of  the  trefpafs  aforefaid  ;  and  cannot  extend  to  the 
cofts  of  fuit,  which  are  future,  and  of  another  nature. 

Damage  Fefant,  or  Faifant,  is  when  a  ftranger’s  beafts  are 
doing  hurt,  or  fpoiling  the  grabs,  corn,  woods,  &c.  of  ano¬ 
ther  man,  without  his  leave  or  licenfe. 

In  which  cafe,  the  party  whom  they  damage  may  diftrain,  and 
impound  them  both  by  night  and  by  day  ;  though  in  other 
cafes,  as  for  rent,  fei  vices,  &c.  none' may  diftrain  in  the  night. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken  fluff,  having  fome  parts  raifed 
above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers,  or  other  figures. 
Dama/1:  is  properly  a  fort  of  mohair  and  fattin  intermixed,  in 
fuch  manner  as  that  what  is  not  fattin  on  one  fide  is  on  the 
other.  The  elevation  which  the  fattin  makes  on  one  fide,  is 
the  ground  on  the  other.  The  flowers  have  a  fattin  grain  ; 
and  the  ground,  a  grain  of  taffetas.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
being  originally  brought  from  Damafcus,  in  Syria. 

DAMASKEENING,  the  art,  or  a£f  of  adorning  iron,  fteel, 
&c.  by  making  incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with 
gold  or  filver  wiar  :  chiefly  ufed  in  enriching  fword-blades, 
guards,  and  gripes,  locks  of  piftols,  &c. 

Its  name  fhews  the  place  of  its  origin  ;  or  at  leaft  the  place 
where  it  has  been  pradfifed  in  the  greateft  perfection,  viz.  the 
city  of  Damafcus  in  Syria.  Though  M.  Felibien  attributes 
the  Perfection  of  the  art  to  his  countryman  Curfinet,  who 
wrought  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV. 

Damafkeening  is  partly  mofaic  work,  partly  engraving,  and 
partly  carving  :  as  mofaic  work,  it  confifts  of  pieces  inlayed  ; 
as  engraving,  the  mettle  is  indented,  or  cut  in  creux  ;  and  as 
carving,  gold  and  filver  are  wrought  therein  in  relievo. 

There  are  two  manners  of  Damafkeening  :  in  the-  firft,  which 
is  the  moft  beautiful,  the  artift  cuts  into  the  metal  with  a  gra- 
vei ,  and  other  tools  proper  for  engraving  on  fteel ;  and  after- 
waids  fills  up  the  Incifions,  or  notches  with  a  pretty  thick  filver, 
01  goR  w  iai In.  the  other,  which  is  only  fuperficial,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  make  hatches,  or  ftrokes  acrofs  the  iron,  life, 
wtth-a  cutting  knife,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  making  of  fmall  files. 
For  the  firft  it  is  neceffary  the  gravings,  or  incifions  be  made 
m  the  dovetail  form  ;  that  the  gold  off  filver  wiar,  which  is 
thruft  forcibly  into  them,  may  adhere  the  more  ftrongly. 


For  the  fecond,  which  is  the  more  ufual,  the  method  is 
thus  :  Having  heated  the  fteel  till  it  changes  to  a  violet,  or 
blue  colour  ;  they  hatch  it  over,  and  acrofs  with  the  knife  j 
then  draw  the  defign,  or  ornament  intended,  on  this  hatch¬ 
ing,  with  a  fine  brafs  point  or  bodkin.  This  done,  they 
take  fine  gold  wiar,  and  conducting  or  chafing  it  according 
to  the  figures  already  deligned,  they  fink  it  carefully  into,  the 
hatches  of  the  metal  with  a  copper  tool. 

DAMASCUS-S/w/,  a  very  fine  kind  of  fteel,  made  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  at  Damafcus ,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  excellent  temper  ;  and  ufed  chiefly  in  the  making 
of  fword-blades.  See  Steel. 

Some  authors  affure  us  it  comes  from  the  kingdom  of  Golcon- 
da,  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  where  the  method  of  tempering  with 
ailom,  which  the  Europeans  have  never  been  able  to  imitate, 
was  firft  invented. 

DAMIANISTS  *,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Acephalous  Se- 
verites  ;  who  agreed  with  the  Catholics  in  admitting  the 
IVth  council  ;  but  difowned  any  diftindtion  of  perfons  in  the 
godhead,  and  profeffed  one  fingle  nature  incapable  of  any 
difference.  And  yet  they  called  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoft.  On  which  account  the  Seventse  Petritae,  ano¬ 
ther  branch  of  Acephali,  ufed  to  call  them  Sabellianifts,  and 
fometimes  Tetraditae.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  Nicephorus 
Calliftus,  L.  XVIII.  c.  49. 

*  They  took  their  name  from  Damianus  a  bilhop,  who  was 
their  leader. 

DAMNATA  Terra,  in  chymiftry,  the  fame  with  Caput  Mor- 
tuum  ;  that  is,  the  earthy  part,  or  mafs  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  &c.  after  all  the  other  principles  have 
been  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  fire.  See  Caput  Mortuum . 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  noxious  fteams,  or  exhala- 
lations,  frequently  found  in  dole,  fubterraneous  places,  parti¬ 
cularly  mines,  pitts,  cellars,  &c.  See  Vapour,  Effluvia, 
Exhalation,  &c. 

The  Damps  in  mines  are  of  four  kinds  :  the  firft,  wffich 
withal  is  the  moft  ordinary,  the  workmen  apprehend  in  its 
approach,  by  the  flame  of  the  candle’s  becoming  orbicular, 
and  leffening  by  degrees,  till  it  goes  quite  out ;  as  alfo  by 
their  fhortnefs  or  difficulty  of  breathing  :  thofe  who  efcape 
fwooning,  feldom  fuffer  any  great  harm  by  it ;  but  fuch  as 
fwoon  away,  though  they  are  not  downright'  fuffocated,  yet 
on  their  firft  recovery  are  tormented  with  very  violent  con- 
vulfions  :  their  way  of  cure  is  to  lay  the  perfon  down  on  the 
earth  in  a  prone  pofture,  with  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  under 
his  mouth  :  if  this  fail,  they  fill  him  full  of  good  ale  s  and  if 
that  will  not  do,  they  conclude  him  defperate.  ~  .  . 

The  fecond  is  the  P eafe-Bloo?n  Damp,  which  is  called  fo  from 
its  fmell.  This  Damp  comes  always  in  the  fummer-time, 
and  hath  not  been  known  to  be  mortal  :  the  miners  in  the 
peak  of  Derby  fancy  it  arifes  there  from  the  multitude  of  red 
trefoil-flowers,  called  by  them  honey-fuckles,  with  which  the 
lime-ftone  meadows  of  the  peak  much  abound ;  perhaps  tl^ 
fmell  of  this  gives  timely  notice  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  third  is  the  moft  peftilential,  and  moft  ftrange  of  all,  if 
what  is  faid  of  it  be  true :  they,  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it, 
(for  they  fay  it  is  vifible)  deferibe  it  thus  :  In  the  higfieft: 
part  of  the  roof  of  thofe  paffages  in  a  mine  which-  branch 
out  from  the  main  grove,  they  fee  a  round  thing  hanging, 
about  as  big  as  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  fkin  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cob-web  :  if  this  bag,  by  a  fplin- 
ter,  or  any  other  accident  become  broken,  the  Damp  imme¬ 
diately  flies  out,  and  fufrocates  all  the  company  ;  the  work¬ 
men,  by  help  of  a  ftick  and  long  rope,  have  a  way  of 
breaking  this  at  a  diftance ;  and  when  they  have  done  it, 
they  purify  the  place  well  with  fire  :  and  they  will  have  it, 
that  it  gathers  from  the  fteam  of  their  bodies,  and  candles, 
afeends  up  into  the  higheft  part  of  the  vault,  and  there  con- 
denfes,  and  in  time  has  a  film  grown  over  it,  and  then  cor¬ 
rupts,  and  becomes  peftilential. 

The  fourth,  is  the  fulminating,  or  Fire-Damp ,  whofe  vapour 
being  touched  by  the  flame  of  the  candles,  prefently  takes 
fire,  and  has  all  the  effects  of  lightning,  or  fired  gun-powder. 
Thefe  are  found  frequently  in  the  coal-mines,  and  fometimes, 

tho’  rarely,  in  lead  ones. - Flow  mineral  ftreams  may  prove 

pojfonous,  may  be  underftood  from  Doctor  Mead’s  effay  on 
poifons.  See  Mephites,  Poison,  tsV. 

Naturalifts  furnijfh  us  with  very  furprizing  inftances  of  the 
effects  of  Damps.  In  the  FUJI,  de  V Academie  des  Sciences  Jn. 
1701  ;  w'e  read  of  a  well  in  the  city  of  Rennes,  into  which  a 
mafon  at  work  near  its  brink,  letting  fall  his  hammer,  a  la¬ 
bourer  wrho  was  fent  down  to  recover  it,  ere  he  reacKEd  the 
water,  was  ftrangled.  A  fecond  fent  to  fetch  up  the  corps, 
met  with  the  fame  fate,  and  fo  a  third  :  at  laft  a  fourth, 
half  drunk  was  let  down,  with  charge  to  call  out  as  foon  as 
he  felt  any  thing  incommode  him.  He  called  accordingly,  as 
foon  as  he  came  near  the  water  ;  and  was  inftantly  drawn 
out  :  yet  he  died  three  days  afterwards.  The  information  he 
brought  them  was,  that  he  felt  a  heat,  which  fcorched  up 
his  entrails.  A  dog  being  let  down,  cried  about  the  fame 
place  ;  and  died  as  foon  as  he  came  to  air  ;  but  throwing 
water  on  him,  he  recovered  ;  as  happens  to  thofe  thrown  into 
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the  Grotto  del  Cane  near  Naples.  See  Grotto.,  The  three 
carcafles  being  drawn  up  with  hooks,  and  opened,  there  ap¬ 
peared  not  any  caufe  of  their  death.— -Now,  what  renders  the 
relation  the  more  confiderable,  is,  that  the  water  of  this  well 
had  been  drawn,  and  drunk  feveral  years,  without  the  lead: 
ill  confequence. 

In  the  lame  hiftory,  An.  1710.  a  baker  of  Chartres,  having 
carried  7  or  8  bufhels  of  brands  out  of  his  oven  into  a  cellar 
36  flairs  deep ;  his  fon,  a  robuft  young  fellow,  going  with 
more,  his  candle  went  out  on  the  middle  of  the  flairs, 
Having  lighted  it  a-frefh,  he  was  no  fooner  got  into  the  cellar, 
than  he  cried  out  for  help  ;  and  they  heard  no  more  of  him  : 
his  brother,  an  able  youth,  run  immediately  after  him ;  cried 
outj,  he  was  dead  ;  and  was  heard  no  more.  He  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  wife ;  and  fhe  by  a  maid,  and  ftill  it  was  the  fame. 
Such  an  accident  flruck  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  pa¬ 
nic  5  and  nobody  was  forward  to  venture  any  farther  :  till  a 
fellowj  more  hardy  and  zealous  than  the  refl,  perfwaded  the 
four  people  were  not  dead,  would  go  down  to  give  them  help  : 
he  cried  too  and  was  leen  no  more.  Upon  this  a  fixth  man 
requiring  a  hook  to  draw  fome  of  them  forth  without  going  to 
the  bottom ;  drew  up  the  maid  :  who,  having  taken  the  air, 
fetched  a  figh  and  died.  Next  day,  the  baker’s  friend,  under¬ 
taking  to  get  up  all  the  carcafles  with  a  hook,  was  let  down 
with  ropes  on  a  wooden  horfe,  to  be  drawn  up  whenever  he 
fhould  call.  He  foon  called,  but  the  rope  breaking,  he  fell 
back  again  ;  and  tho’  the  rope  was  foon  pieced  again,  he  was 
drawn  forth  dead.  Upon  opening  him,  his  meninges  were 
found  extravagantly  ftretched ;  his  lungs  fpotted  with  black, 
his  inteflines  fwelled  as  big  as  one’s  arm,  inflamed  and  red  as 
blood ;  and  what  was  moft:  extraordinary,  all  the  mufcles  of 
his  arms,  thighs  and  legs,  torn  and  leparated  from  their  parts. 
The  magiflrate,  at  length,  taking  cognizance  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  phyflcians  being  confulted  ;  they  gave  their  opinion, 
that  the  brands  had  been  but  ill  extinguilhed  :  the  confequence 
of  which  muft  be,  that  as  all  the  cellars  in  Chartres  abound 
with  faltpetre,  the  unufual  heat  in  this  had  raifed  a  malignant 
vapour  which  had  done  the  mifehief :  and  that  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  muft  be  thrown  in  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  lay 
the  vapour.  This  performed,  a  dog,  and  a  lighted  candle 
were  let  down  without  injury  to  either  :  an  infallible  fign  the 
danger  was  over. 

A  third  hiftory  We  fhall  add  from  Doctor  Connor,  in  his 
Differ t.  Med.  Phyf.  Some  people  digging  in  a  cellar  at  Paris, 
for  fuppofed  hidden  treafure  5  after  a  few  hours  working,  the 
maid  going  down  to  call  her  mafter,  found  them  all  in  their 
digging  poftures  :  but  ftark  dead.  The  perfon  who  managed 
the  Ipade,  and  his  attendant  who  fhoveled  off  the  earth,  were 
both  on  foot,  and  feemingly  intent  on  their  feveral  offices  : 
the  wife  of  one  of  them,  as  if  a-weary,  was  fat  down  on  the 
fide  of  a  hopper,  very  thoughtful,  and  leaning  her  head  on 
her  arm  ;  and  a  boy,  with  breeches  down,  was  evacuating 
on  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  :  all  of 
them,  in  fine,  in  their  natural  poftures  and  actions,  with 
open  eyes,  and  mouths  that  feemed  yet  to  breath  •,  but  ftiff 
as  ftatues,  and  cold  as  clay. 

DAMSEL,  Damoisel,  or  Damoiseau,  an  appellation 
anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of  genteel,  or  noble  ex¬ 
traction  of  either  fex  ;  e.  gr.  to  the  fons,  and  daughters  of 
knights,  barons,  and  even  kings. 

Thus  in  hiftory,  we  read  of  the  Damfcl  Pepin ,  Damfel  Louis 
le  Gros ,  Damfcl  Richard ,  prince  of  Wales. 

•  Pafquier  will  have  the  word  a  diminutive  of  Dam ,  an  ancient 
name  for  Lord  ;  as  in  fome  authors  we  read  Dam  Dicu  for 
Lord  God  j  Dam  Chevalier,  &c.  Tho’  in  its  feminine  fenfe 
he  takes  it  to  come  from  Dame.— Others  derive  the  word 
from  Domicellusy  or  Domnicellus ,  a  diminutive  of  Donums , 
quafi  parvus  Dominus  :  accordingly,  du  Cange  obferves,  that 
it  has  been  fometimes  wrote  Domenger. 

They  who  hold  the  fignory  of  Commercy,  M.  de  la  PvOque 
tells  us,  anciently  held  it  in  the  title  of  Damoifeau  :  and 
M.  de  Marca  allures  us,  that  the  noblefle  of  Bearn  is  ftill  di¬ 
vided  into  three  bodies  or  dalles  ;  the  barons,  the  cavers,  and 
the  Damfels ,  Domicellos,  called  in  that  country  Domengers. 
The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  here  the  fame  title, 
as  appears  from  Pontanus’s  hijl.  of  Denmark ,  L.  VII.  and 
VIII.  and  Henry  of  Upfal’s  hijl.  of  Succ.  L.  III. 

From  the  fons  of  kings,  the  appellation  palled  to  thofe  of 
great  lords  and  barons  ;  and  at  length,  to  thofe  of  gentlemen 
who  were  not  yet  knights. — 

Damsel  at  prefent  is  applied  to  all  maids,  or  girls  not  yet 
married  ;  provided  they  be  not  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  people. 

Damsel  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  a  kind  of  utenfll,  put  in 
beds,  to  warm  old  men’s  feet  withal. 

It  confifts  of  a  hot  iron  inclofed  in  a  hollow  cyhnder,  which 
is  wraped  round  with  linnen  cloth,  and  keeps  its  warmth  a 
long  time.  Some  call  it  a  Nun. 

DAN  AIDES,  in  the  ancient  Mythology,  the  daughters  of 
Danais ,  or  Danaus ,  eleventh  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of 

jTgyptus. 

They  were  50  in  number,  and  were  cfpoufed  to.  tire  50  fons  ol 
their  unckle  Egyptus. 
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Danaus  fearing  the  aecomplilhment  of  on  oracle,  which  had 
foretold  that  he  Ihould  be  expelled  his  kingdom  by  a  fon-in- 
law,  perfuaded  his  daughters  to  murther,  each  of  them,  her 
hufband,  the  firft  night ;  which  they  performed,  all  but  Hy- 
permneftra,  who  fpated  her  hufband  Lynceus. 

In  vengeance  for  this  crime  of  the  49  Danaides ,  the  poets 
have  condemned  them  to  hell,  to  be  continually  employed  in 
filling  a  calk  perforated  at  bottom. 

The  Danaides  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Belides ,  from  their 
father,  who  was  the  fon  of  the  Egyptian  Belus.  Hyginus  has 
preforved  the  names  of  47  of  them. 

DANCE  *,  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjufted  by  art 
to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  a  violin,  or  voice.  See  Music. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Dance ,  formed  of  the  German  Dantz . 
or  Lavtz,  which  fignifies  the  fame  Thing :  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  Arabic  Lanza,  and  Guichart  from  the  Hebrew 
douts,  which  have  all  the  fame  lignification.  Salmafius  de¬ 
rives  the  French  Danfer  to  dance,  Irom  the  Latin  denfare  to 
thicken  ;  as  holding  it  a  practice  among  the  ancient  fullers, 
to  leap  and  dance  as  they  fulled  their  clothes. 

Some  diftinguifh  the  high  Dance ,  confifting  of  capers,  gam¬ 
bades,  &C.  from  the  low  Dance ,  which  is  Terra  a  Terra ,  or 
clofe  to  the  ground. 

In  the  Carroufal  of  king  Louis  XIII.  there  were  Dances  of 
horfes.  The  invention  of  fuch  Dances  is  attributed  to  the 
Sybarites. 

Dancing  has  always  been  in  ufe  among  all  nations,  both  civi¬ 
lized  and  barbarous :  though  held  in  efteem  among  fome  ;  and 
in  contempt  among  others.  Of  it  felf,  no  doubt,  Dancing  is 
harmlefs.  There  is  a  time,  fays  the  preacher,  to  dance :  and 
fometimes  it  is  even  made  an  ad  of  religion.  Thus  David 
danced  before  the  ark,  to  honour  God,  and  exprefs  his  excels 
of  joy  for  its  return  into  the  city  of  Sion.  Socrates  learnt  to 
dance  of  Afpafia.  And  the  people  of  Crete  and  Sparta  went 
to  the  attack,  dancing.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  reproaches 
Gabinius,  a  confular  man,  with  having  danced.  Tiberius 
expelled  the  Dancers  out  of  Rome.  And  Domitian  excluded 
feveral  members  from  the  fenate,  for  having  danced.  Caftor 
and  Pollux  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of 
Dancing  ;  and  that  to  the  Lacedaemonians  :  though  others  at¬ 
tribute  the  invention  to  Minerva  ;  who  danced  for  joy  after  the 
defeat  of  the  giants. 

The  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Dances  :  the  firft  grave, 
called  Emmelia ,  anfwering  to  our  low  Dances  and  pavanes. 
The  fecond  gay,  called  cordax  ■,  anfwering  to  our  Courants, 
Galliards,  Gavots  and  Vaults.  The  third,  called  Siccinnis , 
was  a  mixture  of  gravity  and  gaity.  Neoptolemus,  fon  of 
Achilles,  taught  the  Cretans  a  new  fort  o i Dance,  called  Pyr- 
rhicha ,  or  the  armed  dance ,  to  be  ufed  in  going  to  war  ;  tho’ 
according  to  mythologifts,  the  Curetes  firft  invented  this 
Dance ,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  infant  j  upiter  with  their  noife, 
and  clafh  of  their  fwords,  beating  againft  their  Bucklers. 
Diodorus  Siculus  in  the  IVth  of  his  Bibliotheca  allures  us,  that, 
Cybele,  daughter  of  Menoes,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  Dindyme- 
nis  his  wife,  invented  divers  things,  and  among  others  the 
Flageolot  of  feveral  pipes.  Dancing ,  the  Tabor  and  the 
Cymbal.  Numa,  ’tis  certain,  inftituted  a  fort  of  Dance  for 
the  Salii  priefts  of  Mars,  who  made  ufe  of  weapons  therein. 
From  thefe  Dances  were  compofed  another,  called  Saltatio 
Mimicorum ,  or  the  Buffoon’s  Dance  ;  wherein  the  dancers 
were  drefled  in  little  corilets,  with  gilt  morions,  bells  on  their 
legs,  and  fwords  and  bucklers  in  their  hands;  Lucian  has  an 
eXprefs  treatife,  and  Julius  Pollux,  a  chapter  on  this  head  ; 
Athenseus,  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  and  Scaliger,  alfo  make  men¬ 
tion  of  this  Dance. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago,  fince  Thoinot  Arbeau,  a  dancing 
mafter  of  Paris,  gave  an.orchefography,  wherein  all  the  fteps 
and  motions  of  a  Dance  are  writ,  or  noted  down  ;  as  the 
founds  of  a  fong  are  fcored  in  mufic.  Tho’  the  famous  Beau¬ 
champ  has  fome  pretenfions  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  fecret, 
and  accordingly  procured  an  arret  in  his  favour. 

Dancing ,  is  ufually  an  effect,  and  indication  of  joy  among  moft; 
nations  : .  tho’  Mr.  Palleprat  affures  us,  that  there  are  people 
in  South  America,  who  dance  to  Ihow  their  forrow. 

A^-Dancer,  Schoenobates.  Groddeck,  profeffor  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Dantzic,  has  publilhed  a  diflertation  on  Rope-dancersy 
de  Funambulis  \  lull  of  learning,  and  an  uncommon  know¬ 
ledge  of  antiquity.  He  defines  a  Rope-dancer ,  a  perfon  who 
walks  on  a  thick  rope  faftened  to  two  oppofite  polls  ;  which 
is  precifely  what  is  expreffed  by  the  Latin  word  Funambulus. 
But  our  Rope-dancers  do  more,  for  they  not  only  walk,  but 
dance ,  and  leap  upon  the  rope. 

T  he  ancients,  tis  certain,  had  their  Rope-dancers  as  well  as 
we  :  witnels  the  Greek  words  Neurobates,  and  Schoenobates ,  as 
well  as  the  Latin  Funambulus ,  which  every  where  occur. 
They  had  likewife  the  Cremnobates  and  Oribates,  that  is, 
people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  precipices.  Nay  more, 
Suetonius  in  Galba ,  c.  6.  Seneca  in  his  85th  epiftle,  and  Pliny, 
Lib.  VIII.  cap.  2.  make  mention  of  Elephants  that  were 
taught  to  walk  on  the  rope. 

Acron,  an  ancient  grammarian  and  commentator  on  Horace, 
takes  oocafion  to  obferve  on  the  Xth  fatire  of  the  firft 

book. 
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book,  that  Meflala  Corvinus  was  the  firfl,  who  ufed  the  word 
Funambulus  ;  and  that  Terence  had  it  from  him.  But  Mr. 
Groddeck  thews  that  he  is  miftaken,  and  that  Meflala  lived 
.  after  Terence.  The  bufinefs  is,  Acron  confounds  Valerius 
Meflala,  who  got  the  furname  Corvinus  in  the  war  againft 
the  Gauls  about  200  years  before  Terence,  with  one  of  his 
defcendants,  who  was  a  famous  orator  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
Mr.  Groddeck  coming  from  the  hiftorical  to  the  moral  eonfi- 
deration,  maintains  that  the  profeflion  of  a  Rope-dancer  is  not 
lawful ;  that  the  profefl'ors  are  infamous,  and  their  art  of  no 
ufe  to  fociety  ;  that  they  expofe  their  bodies  to  very  great  dan¬ 
gers  ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  ftate.— But  coming  afterwards  to  temper  the  feverity  of 
his  morals,  he  allows  that  there  are  fometimes  reafons  for  ad¬ 
mitting  them  ;  that  the  people  mud  have  fhews  ;  that  one  of 
the  fecrets  of  government  is  to  furnifh  them  therewith,  Efc. 
The  ancient  Rope-dancers  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exerciflng 
their  art ;  the  firfl:  vaulted  or  turned  round  the  rope,  like  a 
wheel  round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels,  or  the  neck. 
The  fecond  flew  or  Aid  from  above,  downwards,  refling  on 
their  ftomachs  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  third 
run  along  a  rope  ftretched  in  a  right  line,  or  up  and  down. 
Laflly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  a  rope,  but  made  fur- 
prizing  leaps ^and  turns  thereon.  See  Schoenobates. 
DANCETTE ,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  out-line  of  any 
bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely  ;  the  Iargenefs 
of  the.  indentures  being  the  only  thing  that  diftinguifhes  it 
from  indented.  See  Indented. 

There  is  alfo  a  bearing  of  a  bend,  called  double  Dancette  ■, 
t  us,  he  beareth  azure,  a  bend  double  dancette  argent. 
DANCHE,  or  Denche  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  indented  : 
or,  as  others  will  have  it,  with  Dancette.  See  Indented 
and  Dancette. 

DANEGELT ,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  ouranceftors,  firfl  of  r  s.  af¬ 
terwards  2  x.  for  every  hide  of  land  through  the  realm,  for 
maintaining  fuch  a  number  of  forces  as  were  thought  fuflicient 
to  clear  the  Britifb  feas  of  Danijh  pyrates,  which  heretofore 
greatly  annoyed  our  coafts. 

Danegelt  was  firfl  impofed  as  a  Handing  yearly  tax  on  the 
whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred,  A.  D.ggi.  That  prince, 
lays  Cambden,  Britan.  142.  much  diftreffed  by  the  continual 
invasions  of  the  Danes  ;  to  procure  his  peace,  was  compelled 
to  charge  his  people  with  heavy  taxes,  called  Danegelt.-- At  firfl 
he  paid  1 0000  fib.  then  16000/.  then  24000/.  after  that 
36000  lib.  and  laflly,  48000  lib. 

Edward^  the  Confeflor  remitted  this  tax  ;  William  I.  and  II. 
reaffirm  d  it  occafionally.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was 
accounted  among  the  king’s  Handing  revenues,  but  king  Ste¬ 
phen,  on  his  coronation  day,  abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church,  or  church  land  pay’d  a  penny  to  the  danegelt  \  be- 
caufe,  as  is  fet  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  placed  more  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
than  in  any  military  defence  they  could  make.  Camb  at 
Magn.  Brit.  p.  68. 

DAN  TELLE',  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  Danche ,  or  rather 

viz‘  a  krge’  open  indenture-  See  Dancette. 

DATih  ER  %  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand  mafter,  or  grand 
fewer  of  a  king’s,  or  prince’s  houfhold. 

*  Tche  word  )S-  Pure  Latin,  compounded  of  daps,  dapis,  a  diffi 
ot  meat  ferved  on  the  table,  and  fero ,  I  bear  :  fo  that  Dapifer 
literally  figniiies  a  diffi  carrier,  or  an  officer  who  ferves  the 
meats  upon  the  table. 
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The  title  of  Dapifer  was  given  by  the  emperor  of  Cqnftanti- 
nople  to  the  Czar  of  Ruffia,  as  a  teftimony  of  favour.  In 
Fiance,  the  like  office  was  inftituted  by  Charlemaign,  under 
the  title  of  Dapiferat ,  and  Scnechauffee  ;  to  which  was  affixed 
tne  fuperintendance  over  all  the  officers  of  the  houlhold. 

In  England,  the  office  of  Dapifer  was  lefs  eminent ;  being 
found  in  feveral  of  our  ancient  charters  named  one  of  the  lafl 
of  the  officers  of  the  houfhold. 

The  dignity  of  Dapifer  is  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany.  Till 
the  year  1623.  the  debtor  palatine  was  Dapifer ,  or  grand 
ewer  of  the  empire  :  fince  that  time  the  debtor  of  Bavaria 
as  a  uined  the  title  of  Arch- dapifer  of  the  empire.  His 
%,CC  rS’  at  tbe  coror*ation  of  an  emperor,  to  carry  the  firfl 
^  t0/abIe  on  horfeback. 

le  evera -  functions  of  a  Dapifer  occafioned  the  ancients  to 
gwe  him  divers  names :  as,  'Ex eid]?®-,  and  Eleator,  Dipnc- 
cletor,  Lonvocator,  Trapezopaus ,  Architriclims,ProgeuJla ,  Pres- 
V  ° rr' u  0?f/f  usi  Megadomejlicus,  Oeconomus ,  Major  domus, 

G"Mdus,  Affeffor,  Prxf'tl A  or  Prf- 
DARAP^  /fS’ ,  PrmC,>S  Magirul 

wherein  HiA'  11  mot^e  01  fyllogifm  ill  the  third  figure, 

are  Mivorfitl  affirmative  propo- 
d  A  Pvt,,-,,  ,  /  '  ;°n  Partlcular  affirmative.  E.  gr. 

r  A  Fhp  /  P-1 1  re  !P°US  man  is  virtuous, 
pt  /.  There  fore  \Ve  1^°-US  man  h°ted  by  the  world. 

DARDANARIUS  lifrT'ff’  ”V‘, are  haud  by  the  mrId- 

buted  to- fuel,  at  caufed  a’fareky" 

particidarly  corn,  by  buying  and  ho,  V  °f  Prol,,f‘ons’ 

Ue,  and  fieii  it  a^i/at 


f  fhc  name  Dardanarius  was  given  from  one  Dardanus  who 
made  a  pradicc j  of  fpoiling  and  deflroying  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  by  fort  of  forcery. 

I  he  fame  people  are  alfo  called  A F.rufca  tores ,  Dire  Aar  ii ,  Sitoca- 
peli,  Annome  Flagellatores,  and  Seplafiarii. 

DARE,  fee  Fishing. 

DARII,  in  logic,  a  mode  offyllogifms  in  the  firfl  figure,  wherein 
the  major  propofition  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor 
and  conclufion  particular  affirmative.  E.  gr. 

d  A  They  ™hofpeak  well  of  every  body  have  many  friends, 
r  A.  6  ome  Jpeak  well  of  every  one. 

I.  Therefore  fame  have  many  friends. 

DARK-Chamber.  See  the  article  Camera  Obficura. 
\KK-Tcnt ,  a  portable  Camera  Obfcura,  made  not  unlike  a 
desk,  and  fitted  with  optic  glafles  ;  to  take  profpebb  ofland- 

DARRETM1  dmf  ’  f°rtiHcatl0ns’  &c'  Sce  Camera  Obfcura. 
LARREIN,  inlaw,  a  corruption  of  the  French  Dernier  lafl, 

atu  ue  mt  e  like  fenfe  :  as— Darrein  continuance.  (See 
Continuance.)—  Darrein  preferment.  See  Assise  of 
■Darrein  prejentment. 

nA??^o\ge0nStry’  aftronomD  &c;  SeeSAGiTTA. 

LARI  OS  ,  or  Dartus,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
ferotum,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  mufcular,  or  flefhy 
fibres  ;  whence  fome  confider  it  as  a  cutaneous  mufole. 

^r^eA.VVar^  1S  pure  Creek,  Excoriatus  pelle  Nudatus 

scoria,  probably  by  reafon  it  lies  clofe  under  the 
skin.  See  Scrotum. 

Tis  by  means  hereof  that  the  ferotum  is  contracted,  or  cor¬ 
rugated,  which  is  efleemed  a  fign  of  health. 

The  Dartos  was  anciently  taken  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
pan  me  ulus  carnofus  ;  but  miflakenly.  It  has  feveral  veins 
and  arteries.  It  invefls  the  tefticles,  and  Ihooting  itfelf  be- 
between  them,  feparates  them  from  each  other. 

DA  FA,  in  mathematics,  certain  things,  or  quantities  fuppofed 
to  be  given,  or  known,  in  order,  from  them,,  to  find  out 
other  things  or  quantities,  which  are  unknown,,  or  fought  for.- 
A  problem  or  queftion  generally  confifls  of  two  parts Data 
and  fhusfita.  See  Problem,  &c. 

Euclid  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  Data ;  wherein  he  ufes  the 
word  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines  and  angles  as  are  given  in  magni¬ 
tude  ;  or  to  which  we  can  affign  others  equal.  See  Given 
from  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  Data  in  mathematics,*  it 
has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts  ;  as  philofophy,  medicine 
where  it  expreflTes  any  quantity,  which,  for  the  fake  of  a’ 
prefent  calculation,  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  fuch,  without 
requiring  an  immediate  proof  for  its  certainty ;  called  alfo  the 
given  quantity,  number,  or  power-  -  and  hence  alfo  fuch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural  phiiofo 
phy,  the  animal  mechanifm,  or  the  operation  of  medicines 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  unknown,  are  now  fre- 
quently  m  phyfical  writers  called  Data. 

ATE  *  an  addition,  or  appendage  in  writings,  a£s,  inflru- 
ments  letters,  Efr.  expreffing  the  day,  and  month  of  the  year 
when  the  a 61,  or  letter,  was  pafled  or  figned  j  together  with 
place  where  the  fame  was  done. 

*  Th.e  w“rd  isr  formed  from  the  Latin  Datum  given,  the  uarti- 
ciple  of  do  I  give.  The  Latins  ufuaily  fay  dabam,  I  give 

atnieZhnSL°)  TP°rtanCe  ffT  °TU  be  Written  !n 

An  Antidate  is  a  Life  Date ,  prior  to  the  real  time  when  the 
inftrument  was  pafled,  or  figned.  en  tpe 

A  P  of -date  is  that  pofterior  to  the  real  time,  &c. 

ur  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month  and  the 
year,  to  fign, fy  that  they  were  not  made  in  hafte,  or  in  & 

The  k  a  >day>  bUt  TP°n  °nger  and  more  mature  deliberation 

lLmkm&c  huTS  gan  W1f  thd'e  WOrds>  Pr*f™ttbus  & 
f  r  \  but  thl  Srants  of  Private  perfons  with.  Omnibus 

pro- femes  lit  eras  inf pe  Anris.--  ,  omnibus 

Date  *  DaAylus,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  See  Fruit 

The  word  ,s  formed  of  Dafte ,  and  that  of  Daffyfa  fin„*er  . 
as  being  round  and  oblong,  refembling  a  finger’s  end*  *  * 

his  fruit  is  gathered  in  autumn,  e’re  ripe  ;  and  bears  a  near 
refemblance  to  our  bullace;  being  of  a  green  colour,  very 

a  harerfon^^uH^  Hpe’  k  bccomes  rudd7,  having 

hard,  longifh  flone,  cloven  at  bottom,  encompaflbd  with  a 
thm  white  pellicle  or  (kin. 

The  hu(k  or  covering  of  the  Date,  called  by  the  ancients 
ftate,  or  b pat  ha,  when  the.  fruit  is  in  its  flower,  is  variahle  - 
having  as  many  changes  of  colour  as  the  fig  has.  * 

Some  Dates ;  are  black,  fome  white,  fome  brown,  fome  again 
are  round  like  apples,  and  very  big.  Ordinarily  they  are^ob- 
ng,  flefhy,  yellow,  fome  what  bigger  than  the  thumb’s  end 
and  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  Some  are  no  bigger  thm  a 
chich-Pea,  and  others  as  big  as  a  pomegranate.  The  beft  are 
thole  called  Royal- Dates.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  called 
Caryotx,  which  are  very  good.  Some  of  them  have  flones 
and  others  none.  * 

Dates  are  principally  ufed  in  medicine  :  their  qualities  are,  to 
foften  the  alperities  of  the  gullet,  to  {Lengthen  the  Fcetus  in 
the  womb,  to  afluage  all  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  bellv,  and 
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to  cafe  disorders  of  the  reins  arid  bladder.  Their  bad  proper¬ 
ty  is,  that  they  digek  difficultly,  caufe  pains  in  the  head,  and 
produce  a  thick  melancholic  blood. --Thefe  effects  arife  from 
the  principles  they  contain,  which  are  a  moderate  fhare  of  oil 
and  a  deal  of  phlegm,  and  effential  fait.  The  oil  and  phlegm 
render  them  moilining  and  nutritious,  good  againft  acrimo- 
mes  of  the  break,  to  afluage  coughs,  &c.  And  the  phlegm 
“T  rc’nd<:r  deterfive  and  akringent,  and  good  againk 
dileafes  of  the  throaty  For  the  rek  ;  they  are  an  heavy 
food,  full  of  earthy  juice,  and  occakon  obkru&ions  in  the 
vtfcera  ;  for  which  reafon,  people  who  live  of  Dates  become 
.  icorbutic  and  lofe  their  teeth  betimes; 

O",  Dans  m  brought  us  from  Egypt',  Syria,  Africa,  and  the 
Indies.  They  rlever  come  to  full  Maturity  in  Italy,  or  the 
mok  fouthcrn  parts  of  Spain.  And  yet  there  are  tolerable 
1  r  p>ro'jTn<“e  J  only  they  do  not  keep,  but  breed  worms. 

I  hofe  from  Perfia  exceed  all  others  in  largenefs,  colour,  and 
tiiitc. 

AT  I  SI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the  third  fi¬ 
gure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the 
minor  and  cdnclufion  particular  affirmative  propofitions. 

dA.  All  God’s  friends  are  kings, 
tl.  Some  of  God’s  friends  are  poor. 

n  A  rn  ^erefore,  fome  poor,  are  kings. 

A 1 1 VE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  declenfion  of  I 
nouns  ;  expteffing  the  kate,  or  relation  of  a  thing  to  whofe 
profit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  referred.  See  Case. 

It  is  called  Dative ,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a  verb  im¬ 
plying Something  to  be  given  to  fome  perfori.  As,  commodore 
oocrati ,  to  lend  to  Socrates  ;  utilis  reipublica ,  ufeful  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  perniciofus  ec defies,  pernicious  to  the  church  ; 
vtfum  ejl  Platoni ,  it  feemed  good  to  Plato,  &c. 

In  Englifh,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this  relation  is 
exprefled  by  the  fign  to,  or  for. 

DAUGHTER.  See  the  article  Son. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  king  of  England  are  called  the  , 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  England  ;  becaufe  all  the  fubjecks  of  I 
England  have  a  fpecial  interek  in  them.  See  Princes  of  the 
Blood. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  a  fe£I  of  heretics,  the  adherents 
of  David  George,  a  glazier,  or,  as  others  fay,  painter,  of  i 
Ghant  ;  who  in  1525.  began  to  preach  a  new  do&rine  : 
publifhing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  meffiah,  and  that  he  was 
fent  hither  to  fill  heaven,-  which  was  quite  empty  for  want  of  j 
people  to  deferve  it. 

He  rejected  marriage,  with  the  Adamites  ;  denied  the  refur- 
retkion,  with  the  Sadducees  ;  held  with-  Manes,  that  the 
foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin  ;  and  laughed  at  the  felf-denial  fo 
much  recommended  by  Jefus  Chrik.  Such  were  his  principal 
errors. 

He  made  his  efcape  from  Ghant,  and  retired  firk  into  Frife- 
land,  and  then  to  Bafil,  where  he  changed  his  name,  af- 
fuming  that  of  John  Brack,  and  died  in  1556. 

He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he  promifed 
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that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  a  falle  prophet  herein,  for  the  magikrates  of  that 
City,  being  informed  at  the  three  years  end  of  what  he  had 
taught,  ordered  him  to  be  dug  up,  and  burnt,  together  with 
his  writings,  by  the  common  hangman. 

There  are  kill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fed!  in  Holkein, 
particularly  about  Frederickkadt,  where  they  are  intermixed 
With  the  Arminians. 

D  AVIS’s- Jffiadrant.  See  the  Article  Back-Staff. 
DAUPHIN,  Do  lphin,  in  Akronomy.  See  Delphinus. 

Dauphin,  is  a  title  given  the  eldek  fon  of  France,  and  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown  ;  on  account  of  the  province  of 
Dauphins ’,  which  in  1343,  was  given  to  Philip  de  Valois  on 
this  Condition,  by  Humbert  Dauphin  of  the  Viennois. 

1  he  Dauphin,  in  his  letters  patents,  kiles  himfelf,  “  By  the 
“  grace  of  God,  eldek  fon  of  France,  and  Dauphin  of 
“  Viennois. 

Da  uphin  *  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of  the  prince 
of  Viennois  in  France. 

*  Moil  authors,  who  have  fought  the  origin  of  the  name  Dau¬ 
phin  and  Dauphine,  feem  to  have  given  too  much  Icofe  to  con¬ 
jecture.  Some  will  have  it  derived  from  the  Auffinatfcs,  an 
ancient  People  menioned  by  Ptolomy  and  Pliny  ;  but  thofe  au¬ 
thors  place  the  Auffinates  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alpes  in  the 
Gallia  Cifalpina.  Others  write  that  the  Allobroges  brought 
the  name  from  Delphos  ;  others,  that  king  Bofon’s  lhield  was 
diltinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  a  Dolphin,  which  he  bore  there¬ 
on.  Others,  that  the  princes  who  reigned  in  the  Viennois 
after  Bofon,  pitched  on  the  Dolphin  for  their  arms,  as  a  fymbol 
of  their  mildnefs  and  humanity  :  Others,  that  it  was  firft  given 
by  an  emperor  who  made  war  in  Italy,  but  whom  they  do  not 
name,  to  a  governor  of  this  Province,  who  fent  him  a  power¬ 
ful  fupply  with  fuch  expedition,  that  it  deferved  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  Dolph.n ..  ThaboCt  fancies  the 
word  to  be  Gothic  ;  as  well  as  the  names  Brefs,  Savoy,  Beau- 
jeau,  iAc.  Claud  de  Grange  takes  it  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  Word  Viennois,  the  ancient  name  ,of  this  province. 

A  perfon  of  this  province,  fays  he,  being  asked  what  country¬ 
man  he  was,  anfwered,  do  Viene ,  and  the  prince  of  the  pro- 
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vmce  called  himfelf  the  prince  do  Viene  ;  and  afierwltcBj 
changing  the  V,  according  to  cuftom,  into  F,  do  Fiene ;  and 
at  lengtn  re  rertching  the  two  et’s,  Dofin  :  laftly,  the  common 
opinion  tuat  the  word  was  formed  from  Delphinus ,  occafioned 
them  to  write  Dauphin  :  but  this  appears  to  Choricr  no  better 
than  a  ridiculous  fubtilty.  Others  will  have  it  that  Guy  the 
Fat,  having  a  daughter  lie  was  very  fond  of,  ufeltocili  her 
Dauphine  ;  and  to  immortalize  her  when  dead,  gave  her  name 
to  his  country.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  laft  count 
d  A/ bon,  whofe  eftate  being  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
Count  de  Giefivaudan,  by  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter 
with  the  fir  It  Guy,  was  affinity  named  Dauphin ;  and  that  his 
eldeft  grandfun,  being  obliged  to  take  his  name,  was  calied 
Dauphin,  and  bore  the  figure  of  a  Dolphin  for.  his  arms.  Du 
Cheine  is  Iikewife  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  grandfon  of  Guy 
tne  rat,  who  firft  bore  the  name  of  Dauphin  ;  though  not  for 
the  reafon  juft  alledged,  but  that  it  was  given  him  at  his  bap- 
tiirn,  and  added  to  that  of  Guy.  Chorier  will  not  allow  any 
tnmg  probao.e  in  any  of  thefe  opinions  :  he  obferves  then, 
tuat  William  c.iuon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has 
wrote  the  life  of  Margaret  daughter  of  Stephen  Ear  1  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  married  with  Guy  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls  the  lat¬ 
ter  fimply  Guy  the  Old .  and  the  former  always  count  Dau¬ 
phin  ■,  and  adds,  that  no  record,  no  monument,  ever  attributes 
the  title  of  Dauphin  to  Guy  the  Fat,  or  any  of  Ids  predecel- 
fors ;  io  that  it  mu  ft  necefl’irity  have  taken  its  rife  in  his  fon 
all  whofe  fucceffors  fo  conflantly  affirmed  it,  that  it  became 
the  proper  name  of  the  family,  He  died  in  1142,  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  about  the  year  1  120. 
thal;  the  title  commenced  ;  and  without  doubt,  adds  he,  on 
lome  iljuftrious  occafion.  He  obferves  further,  that  this 
punce  Was  of  a  military  difpofiu’on,  and  delighted  in  nothing 
bin  war  ;  and  again,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Cavaliers 
1 1  deck  their  casks,  coats  of  arms,  and  the  houfing  of  their 
horles,  with  fome  figure  or  device  peculiar  to  themfelves 
wnereby  they  were  diltinguifhed  from  all  others  engaged  in 
the  fame  combat  or  tournament.  From  all  thefe  circumltances 
he  conjectures  that  this  Guy  chofe  the  Dolphin  for  his  figna- 
cuie;  that  this  was  the  creft  of  hi;  helmet;  and  that  he  bore 
it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament  or  battle  wherein 
he  diftmguiflied  himfelf.  And  this  Chorier  makes  no  doubt 
is  the^  real  origin  of  the  appellation.  The  prefident  de  Val- 
bonnet  fpeaks  more  juftly  on  the  fubjeft  :  Guigues,  or  Guy* 
the  hat.  Ion  of  Guy  the  old,  married  Mathilda,  who  has  been 
[up  po  feci  to  be  of  the  fame  royal  family,  as  being  called  Retina. 
in  feveral  ancient  charters.  This  couple  had  a  fon,  who?  in 
a  deed  parted  between  him  and  Hugh  bifhop  of  Grenoble  in 
njo,  is  called  Delphinus  ;  Guigo  ComeftLqui  votatur  Delphi¬ 
nus  This  has  occafioned  fome  hiftorians  to  think,  that  to 
diicover  the  origin  of  the  name  Dauphin,  there  was  no  necef- 
iity  for  having  recoude  to  voyages  beyond  the  fea,  where  the 
counts  de  Grefivaudan  might  take  the  Dolphin  for  their  arms 
or  badge  of  d,«,„aion  I„  effia,  that  conjeflure  does  7o[ 

„"dn0(?.J7  P1°0f;  n0r  13  1C  tr  e  that  the  and  fecond 
race  of  tho.e  princes  oore  the  Dolphin  for  their  arms  ;  there 

being  fcarce  any  flgns  thereof  before  Humbert  I.  who  firft 

nToA1  °n  hr  Jcrtis  more  Probablb  that  the  furname 

Dauphin  winch  Guy  firft  a  (Turned,  pleafed  his  fucceffors  fo 

much,  that  cliey  added  it  to  their  own  name,  and  ereCted  it 
in.o  a  title,  which  has  been  retained  ever  fince.  Nothing  is 
more,  common  m  thofe  times,  than  to  find  proper  names  be- 
comc  names  of  families,  or  dignities.  Witnefs  the  Ade- 
mars,  Anhauds  Aynards,  Attlemans,  Berengers,  and  infinite 
ethers,  who  all  owe  their  names  to  fome  one  of  their  an 
ceftors,  from  whom  it  has  been  tranfmitted  throughout  the  fa¬ 
mily.  See  Name.  a 

The  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  Iikewife  bore  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Dauphin ;  but  the  Dauphins  of  Auvergne  had  it 
not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe  of  the  Viennois,  and  even  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  them.  The  manner  was  this  :  Guy  the  Vlllth 
Dauphin  of  Viennois,  had  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  earl  of  Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters  The 
fon  was  Guy  the  IXth  his  fuccekor.  Beatrix,  one  of  the 
daughters,  was  married  to  the  Count  d’ Auvergne,  who  ac 
cording  to  Blondel,  was  William  the  Vth,  or  rather  as 
Chorier  and  others  hold,  Robert  the  Vlth,  father  of  William 
the  Vth.  This  prince  lok  the  greatek  part  of  the  county 
Auvergne,  which  was  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  William7 
affiked  by  Louis  the  young  ;  and  was  only  left  maker  of 
the  little  canton  whereof  Vodable  is  the  capital.  He  had  a 
■  Ion  whom  he  called  Dauphin ,  on  account  of  Guy,  or  Guimies 
his  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide.  From  his  time  his  fficcef* 
fors  holding  the  fame  petty  canton  of  Auvergne  kvled 
themfelves  Dauphins  of  Auvergne,  and  bore  a  Dolphin  for 
their  arms..  r 

DAY,  a  divifion  of  time,  drawn  from  the  Appearance,  and 
dilappearance  ot  the  lun.  bee  Sun. 

The  Day  is  of  two  kinds,  Artificial,  and  Natural 
Artificial  Day,  which  feems  to  be  that  primarily  meant  bv  the 
word  Day ,  is  the  time  of  light }  determined  by  the  fun’, 
rifing  and  fetting.  y  Lae  lun  s 

This  is  properly  defined  the  %  of  the  fun  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  :  In  opjx.fit.on  to  wh.ch  the  time  of  darknefs,  or,  the 

called  See  NighT"  fr°m  ^  i 

Natural  Day,  called  alfo  Civil  Day,  is  the  fpace  of  time  where- 
n.  he  fun  performs  one  revolution  round  the  earth  :  or,  more 
jultiy,  the  time  wherein  the  earth  makes  a  rotation  on  its 

3  B  axis  3 
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axis ;  which  the  Greeks  more  properly  cxprefs  by 
Nychthymeron ,  q.  d.  night-day.  _  - 

The  Epocha,  or  Beginning  of  the  Civil  Day,  is  the  term  rom 
which  one  Day  begins,  and  in  which  the  preceding  Day 
concludes.  The  fixing  of  this  term  is  of  fome  importance. 
It  is  certain,  that  for  the  more  commodious  dillinguifhing  oi 
Days,  it  ought  to  he  fixed  in  fome  moment  of  time  wherein 
the  fun  is  in  fome  diftinguifhable  part  of  the  heavens.  ^  The 
moft  eligible  therefore  ftiould  be  the  moments  wherein  the  fun 
pafies  either  the  horizon,  or  the  meridian.  In  effect,  as  there 
is  no  moment  can  be  more  accurately  determined  by  observa¬ 
tion  than  that  when  the  fun  pafies  through  the  upper  meridian  : 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  exadtnefs  of  the  meafure,  the  noon¬ 
tide  has  the  belt  pretenfions  ;  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  fun 
being  difturbed  by  the  refradtion  ;  befide  that,  the  horizon  is 
feldom  clear  of  clouds.  But  yet,  as  the  Artificial  Day  does 
begin  with  the  fun’s  rife,  and  ends  with  the  fetting ;  and  be- 
fides,  the  fun’s  palling  the  horizon  is  a  thing  eafily  obferved, 
the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun  fhould  appear  the  moll  commo¬ 
dious  Epoch  or  beginning  of  the  Civil  Day. 

As  then  there  are  not  wanting  reafons  for  beginning  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Day,  both  from  the  fun’s  palling  the  meridian,  and  the 
eaftern  and  weflern  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
different  nations  Ihould  begin  their  Day  differently. 
Accordingly,  jfl,  The  ancient  Babylonians,  Perfians,  Syrians, 
and  moll  other  eaftern  nations,  with  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
the  Balearick  illands,  the  Greeks,  &c.  begin  their  Day  with 
the  fun’s  rifing.  2 dly.  The  ancient  Athenians  and  Jews, 

with  the  Auftrians,  Bohemians,  Marcomanni,  Silefians,  mo¬ 
dern  Italians,  and  Chinefe,  reckon  it  from  the  fun’s  fetting. 
3#,  The  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabians,  with  the  modern 
aftronomers,  at  noon.  And,  4 thly.  The  Egyptians  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  the  modern  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  at  midnight. 

The  Day  is  divided  into  Hours  ;  and  the  week,  month,  &c. 
into  Days.  See  Hour,  Month,  Week. 

For  the  different  lengths  of  the  Day  in  different  climates. 
See  Climate,  and  Globe. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  controverfy  among  afironomers, 
whether  or  no  the  Natural  Days  be  all  equally  long  through¬ 
out  the  year  ;  and  if  not,  what  is  their  difference  ?  M - 

profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Sevil,  in  a  memoir  in  the 
Philofiophical  Eranfiact.  alferts,  from  a  continued  feries  of  ob- 
fervations  for  three  years,  that  they  are  all  equal.  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead,  in  the  fame  tranladlions,  refutes  the  opinion  ;  and 
Ihews,  that  one  Day,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  is 
fhorter  than  when  he  is  in  the  tropicks,  by  40  feconds  ;  and 
that  14  tropical  Days  are  longer  than  fo  many  equinoctial  ones, 
by  f  of  an  hour,  or  1  o  minutes.  This  inequality  of  the  Days 
flows  from  two  feveral  principles  ;  the  one,  the  excentricity 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  ;  the  other,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
with  regard  to  the  equator,  which  is  the  meafure  of  time.  As 
thefe  two  caufes  happen  to  be  combined,  the  length  of  the  Day 
is  varied.  See  Excentricity  and  Obliquity. 

Day,  in  law,  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  Day  of  appearance  in 
court,  either  originally,  or  upon  aflignation. 

We  fay.  He  had  a  Day  by  the  rolls,  i.  e.  he  had  a  Day  of 
appearance  affigned  him. 

Days  in  Bank ,  are  Days  fet  down  by  fiatute,  or  order  of  the 
court,  when  writs  fhall  be  returned,  or  when  the  party  fhall 
appear  on  the  writ  ferved. 

To  be  difmiffed  without  Day ,  fine  Die ,  is  to  be  finally  dif- 
charged  the  court. 

Days  of  Prefixion,  in  the  Exchequer.  See  Remembrancer. 

Days  of  Grace ,  in  commerce,  are  a  number  of  Days  allowed 
by  cuftom  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  after  the 
fame  becomes  due,  /.  e.  after  the  time  it  was  accepted  for  is 
expired.  See  Bill  and  Exchange. 

In  England,  three  Days  of  Grace  are  allowed  ;  fo  that  a  bill 
accepted  in  order  to  be  paid,  e.  gr.  ten  Days  after  fight,  is 
not  to  be  paid  till  thirteen  Days.  Throughout  France,  they  al¬ 
low  ten  Days  of  Grace-,  as  many  at  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples; 
fix  at  Venice,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  ;  four 
at  Frankfort  ;  five  at  Leipfic  ;  ig  at  Hamburgh  ;  fix  in  Por- 

*  tugal  ;  14  in  Spain  ;  30  in  Genoa,  &c.— Note,  fundays 
and  holydays  are  included  in  the  number  of  Days  of  Grace. 
See  Acceptance. 

Fijh- Days.  See  the  article  Abstinence. 

D^-Days,  Dies  Caniculares.  See  Canicular. 

Critical  Days,  Dies  Critici.  See  Critical  Days. 

Intercalary,  or  Additional  Days.  See  Intercalary  Days. 

DEACON  *,  Diaconus,  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  degree  of  holy 
orders,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  baptize,  read  in  the  church,  and 
cfkbration  °f  the  eucharifi.  See  Orders. 

is  /ormecl  fr°m  the  Latin  Diaconus,  of  the  Greek 
d  tctKov©-,  minifter,  fervant. 

Deacons  were  inftituted,  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles, 
Adi,  chap  vi.  which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  fe- 
veral  churches.  I  heir  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapre,  and  to 
diftnbute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants,  and  dif- 
penle  the  alms.  See  Alms,  dsY. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  marriage  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  fw*te  and  miniftry  of  3  Dectcwh  But  it  is  hqw  ft  long 
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time  that  the  Romifii  church  has  prohibited  their  marryino-'? 
and  the  pope  only  grants  them  difpenfations  for  very  impor¬ 
tant  caufes  ;  and  after  difpenfation,  they  lofe  the  rank  and 
funikions  of  their  order,  and  return  to  a  lay  ftate. 

I'he  Deacons  were  formerly  prohibited  fitting  with  the  priefts  - 
the  canons  forbid  Deacons  to  confecrate  ;  that  being  a  facerdo- 
tal  office.  They  alfo  prohibit  a  Deacon  being  ordained,  unlefs 
he  have  a  title,  or  call,  and  be  at  lcaft  twenty  five  years  of  age. 
The  emperor  Jufiinian,  in  Novel.  123.  affigns  the  fame  age  of 
twenty  five  years  for  a  Deacon.  But  this  was  the  cuftom  when? 
priefts  were  not  ordained  at  lefs  than  thirty  years  of  ao-e.  At 
prefent  twenty  three  years  of  age  fuffices  for  a  Deacon. 

At  Rome,  under  pope  Sylvefter,  they  had  only  one  Deacon  ; 
then  feven  were  appointed  ;  then  fourteen  ;  and  at  laft  eigh¬ 
teen,  who  were  called  Cardinal  Deacons,  to  diftjnguifli  them 
from  thofe  of  other  churches.  See  Cardinal.  . 

Their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  look  to  the  rents  and  charities,  provide  for  the  necef- 
.  fities  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  even  of  the  pope.'  The  colledt- 
ing  of  the  rents,  alms,  &c.  belonged  to  the  Sub-Deacons  ;  the 
Deacons  were  the  depofitaries  and  diftributers.  Having  thus 
the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  their  hands 
their  authority  grew  apace,  as  the  riches  of  the  church  in- 
creafed.  Thofe  of  Rome,  as  being  minifters  of  the  firft 
church,  preceded  all  others,  and  even  at  length  took  place  of 
the  priefts  themfelves.  Doubtlefs,  it  was  the  avarice  of  the 
priefts  that  made  them  give  place  to  the  Deacons ,  who  had  the 
difpofal  of  the  money.  St.  Je rom  exclaims  againft  this  at¬ 
tempt,  and  proves  that  a  Deacon  is  inferior  to  a  prieft. 

Idle  council  in  Trullo,  which  is  the  Hid  of  Conftantinople, 
Ariftenus  in  his  Synopfis  of  the  canons  of  that  council,  Zona- 
ras  on  the  fame  council,  Simeon  Logotheta,  and  Oecumenius, 
diftinguifh  Deacons  deftined  for  fervice  at  the  altar,  from  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  the  diftribution  of  the  alms  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  Thus  the  cuftom  of  conftituting  Deacons,  without  any 
other  office  but  to  attend  the  prieft  at  the  altar,  being  once 
introduced,  thofe  fimple  Deacons  durft  no  longer  pretend  to  a 
fuperiority  over  the  priefts.  As  to  the  other  Deacons,  who 
had  got  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenues,  they  would  ftill 
retain  the  fuperiority  ;  and  for  diftindlion  fake,  where  there 
were  feveral,  the  firft  took  the  appellation  of  Arch-Deacon. 
Sea  Arch-Deacon. 

The  Deacons  rehearfed  certain  prayers  at  the  holy  office,  which, 
were  thence  denominated  Diaconical. 

They  took  care  that  the  people  at  church  behaved  themfelves 
with  due  modefty  and  refpeeft.  They  were  not  allowecj  to 
teach  publickly  ;  at  leaft  not  in  the  prefence  of  a  bifhop  or 
prieft.  They  only  inftrudled  the  Catechumens,  and  prepared 
them  for  baptifm.  The  doors  of  the  church  were  likewife  in 
their  cuftody  ;  though  in  after-times,  that  charge  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Sub-Deacons. 

Among  the  Maronites  of  mount  Lebanon,  are  two  Deacons 
who  are  mere  adminiftrators  of  the  temporalities.  Dandini 
who  calls  them  li  Signori  Diaconi ,  aflures  us,  they  are  fecu- 
lar  lords,  who  govern  the  people,  fit  in  judgment  on  all  their 
differences,  and  treat  with  the  Turks  as  to  what  concerns 
the  taxes  and  other  affairs.  In  this,  the  patriarch  of  the. 
Maronites  feems  to  have  aimed  to  imitate  the  apoftles  who 
difeharged  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  church  on  the 
Deacons  ;  it  is  not  well  done,  fay  they,  to  leave  the  word  of 
God,  and  ferve  at  tables.  And,  in  effeeft,  it  was  this  gave 
occafion  to  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Diaconate. 
DEACONESS,  Diaconissa,  an  office  in  ufe  in  the  primitive 
church,  though  now  laid  afide.  St.  Paul  makes  mention 
thereof  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  younger  Pliny 
in  a  letter  to  Trajan,  tells  that  prince,  he  had  ordered  twa 
Deaconeffes ,  whom  he  calls  Minijlra:,  to  be  tortured. 

Deaconefs  was  a  title  given  to  certain  devout  women,  who 
confecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  ren- 
dred  thofe  offices  to  the  women,  which  men  could  not  decent¬ 
ly  do  ;  as,  in  baptifm,  for  inftance,  which  was  conferred  by 
immerfion,  on  women  as  well  as  men.  See  Baptism. 

They  were  likewife  to  look  to  the  doors  on  the  fide  the  wo¬ 
men  were  on,  who  were  feparated  from  the  men,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  They  had  the  care  and  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  poor,  fick,  lAc.  And  in  times  of  perfection, 
when  a  Deacon  could  not  be  fent  to  the  women,  to  exhort 
and  fortify  them,  a  Deaconefs  was  fent.  See  Balfamon  on  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  ;  and  the  Apofia- 
lical  Conftitutions ,  L.  II.  c.  57.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  epiftle 
of  Ignatius  to  the  people  of  Antioch  ;  where,  what  is  faid  of 
Deaconeffes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  interpolation. 

In  Lupus’s  commentaries  on  the  councils  it  is  faid  that  they 
were  ordained  by  the  impofition  of  hands  :  and  the  council  in 
Trullo  ufes  the  term  X*&70V6iG  to  impofe  hands,  to  exprefs 
the  confecration  of  Deaconeffes.  Baronius,  however,  denies 
that  hands  were  laid  on  the  Deaconeffes ;  or  that  there  was  any 
ceremony  of  confecration  :  founding  his  opinion  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  places  them  in 
the  rank  of  laky,  and  fays  exprcfly  they  have  had  no  im¬ 
pofition  of  hands.  And  yet  the  council  of  Chalcedon  de¬ 
crees  they  ftiould  not  be  ordained  till  forty  years  of  age  ; 
whereas  till  then  they  had  not  been  ordained  before  fixty ; 

as 


♦  |  ,  , 
as  is  prefcribed  in  the  firft  epiftle  to  ’Timothy ,  chap.  v.  9.  ‘And 
fes  is  feen  in  the  Nomocanon  of  John  of  Antioch,  in  Balfamon, 
the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  the  Theodefian  Code ,  Tertullian. 
de  Veland.  Fir  gin.  See.  . 

Tertullian,  ad  uxorem ,  L.  I.  c.  7'.  fpeaks  of  women  who  had 
received  ordination  in  the  church,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
were  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  marrying.  For  the  Dea¬ 
conejfes  were  widows,  and  might  not  re-marry.  Nor  were  they 
capable  of  being  admitted  to  that  order,  if  they  had  been 
tnarried  more  than  once.  Though  in  after-times  virgins  were 
alfo  made  Deaconejfes ,  at  leaft  if  we  may  credit  St.  Epiphanius, 
Zonaras,  Balfamon  and  Ignatius. 

The  council  of  Nice  ranks  Deaconejfes  among  the  clergy  : 
though  fome  hold  that  their  ordination  was  not  facramen- 
tal,  but  a  mere  ecclefiaftical  ceremony.  However,  it  gave 
them  a  preeminence  above  their  fex  3  for  which  reafon  °  the 
council  of  Laodicea  forbad  the  ordaining  of  any  more  for  the 
future.  The  firft  council  of  Orange,  held  in  441,  likewife 
forbids  the  ordaining  of  DeaconeJJes ,  and  enjoins  fuch  as  had 
been  ordained  to  receive  the  benediction  with  the  mere  laity. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  when  the  order  of  Deaconejfes  expired  3  by 
reafon  they  did  not  all  ceafe  together.  The  eleventh  canon 
pf  the  council  of  Laodicea,  it  is  true,  feems  to  abrogate  them  3 
but  it  is  certain  they  fubfifled  in  diverfe  places  long  after¬ 
wards.  For  the  twenty-fixth  canon  of  the  firft  council  of 
Orange,  and  the  twenty-firft  of  that  of  Epaona,  held  in  5x5, 
forbid  the  ordination  of  Deaconejfes  3  yet  there  were  fome  at 
the  time  of  the  council  in  Trullo; 

Atto  of  Verceil,  in  his  VUIth  letter,  gives  the  reafon  of  their 
being  abolifhed  :  He  obferves  that  in  the  firft  ages  the  miniftry 
of  women  was  neceftary,  in  order  to  the  more  eafy  inftrudt- 
ing  of  other  women,  and  recovering  them  from  paganifm  5 
and  that  they  likewife  ferved  for  the  more  decent  adminiftra- 
tion  of  baptifm  to  the  fame  :  but  that  it  was  not  then  necef- 
fary,  by  reafon  none  but  children  were  baptized  5  and  it  might 
now  be  added,  by  reafon  baptifm  is  only  conferred  by  fprinkling. 

•  The  number  of  Deaconejfes  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fixed  : 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  in  his  letter  to  Sergius  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  orders  that  in  the  great  church  of  Conftantinople 
there  be  forty  Deaconejfes  3  whereas  there  were  only  fix  in  that 
of  the  mother  of  God,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Blachernae. 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order,  of  miniftry  of  a  Dea¬ 
con, ,  or  Deaconefs.  See  Deacon  and  Deaconess. 

-Deaconry,  Diaconia,  is  alfo  a  name  ftill  referved  to  the 
chapels,  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  the 
feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpeCtive  regions  of  quarters.  See 
Region. 

To  the  Deaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals,  or  boards 
for  the  diftribution  of  alms,  governed  by  the  regionary  dea¬ 
cons,  called  cardinal  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  feven, 
anfwering  to  the  feven  regions,  their  chief  being  called  the 
arch-deacon.  See  Cardinal. 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  De'acohry ,  had  an 
adminiftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns,  called  the  Father  of  the 
Deaconry ,  who  was  fometimes  a  prieft,  and  fometimes  a  layman. 
At  prefent  there  are  fourteen  of  thefe  Deaconries  or  hofpitals  at 
Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  cardinals.  Du  Cange  gives  us 
their  names  :  as  the  Deaconry  of  St.  Maria  in  the  broad-way  3 
the  Deaconry  of  St.  Euftacbio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEADLY  Feud  *,  in  our  law-books,  a  profellion  of  irreconcila¬ 
ble  enmity  till  a  perfon  is  revenged  by  the  death  of  his  enemy. 

*  The  Word  Feud  is  derived  .from  the  German  Fehd,  which,  as 
Hottoman  obferves,  fignifies,  modo  helium ,  tnodo  capitales  ini- 
micitias.  See  Feud. 

Such  enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  our  ancient  laws  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  fatislaClion  were  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was  law¬ 
ful  for  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  revenge  themfelves  on  the 
murtherer  :  which  was  called  Deadly  Feud.  And  this,  pro¬ 
bably,  was  the  original  of  an  appeal.  See  Appeal. 

’D’EAd-P ledge.  See  the  article  Mortgage. 

DEAn-Reckoning,  at  fea,  is  that  eftimation,  judgment  or  con¬ 
jecture,  which  the  feamen  make  of  the  place  where  a  ftiip  is, 
by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  log,  by  knowing 
the  courfe  they  have  fleered  by  the  compafs,  and  by  rectifying 
all,  with  allowance  for  drift  lee- way,  tdc.  according  to  the 
fhip’s  trim  :  fo  that  this  Reckoning  is  without  any  obfervation 
of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  and  is  to  be  rectified  as  often  as 
any  good  obfervation  can  be  had.  See  Log,  and  Lo G-Line. 

V)EAE>-Water ,  is  the  eddy- water  juft  behind  the  ftern  of  a  fhip. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwiftly,  as  the 
water  running  by  her  fides  doth. 

If  a  fhip  have  a  great  eddy  following  her  ftern,  they  fay,  fhe 
makes  much  Dead-Water. 

DEAFFORES  TE  D,  in  our  law-books,  the  being  difeharged 
from  being  foreft  3  or  freed  and  exempted  from  foreft-laws  *. 
See  Forest. 

*  Johannes  Dei  Gratia,  Sec.  Arcbiepifcopis ,  Fpifcopis ,  Sec.  feia- 
tis  nos  omnino  Deafforelf  afle  Forejiam  de  Bremuood  de  omnibus  quee 
ad  Fore  Jam  iff  Forejtarios  pertinent.  Square  <volumus  &  frmiter 
tYrecipimus,  quod  prsedifta  Fore  fa  iff  homines  in  ilia  mantntes, 

V  baredes  eorum  fint  Deaffortfftati  in  perpetuum. 


DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the  fenfe  Cf 
hearing  3  or  the  difeafe  of  the  ear,  which  prevents  its  due  re¬ 
ception  of  founds.  See  Hearing  and  Ear. 
beafnefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  obftruClion,  or  a  com- 
preflion,  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  or  from  fome  collection  of 
matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear  ;  or  from  the  auditory 
paffage  being  flopped  up  by  fome  hardened  excrement  3  .or, 
laftly,  from  fome  excrefience,  a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or 
fome  foreign  body  introduced  within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able  to  learn  any 
language  3  at  leaft  in  the  common  way.  However,  as  the 
eyes,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  them  for  ears,  they  may  under¬ 
hand  what  is  faid  by  obferving  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
&c'.  of  the  fpcaker  ;  and  even  accuflom  themfelves  to  move 
their  own,  as  they  fee  other  people  do  3  and  by  this  means 
learn  to  fpeak. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentlemen, 
born  deaf  to  hear  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to  return  per¬ 
tinent  anfwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  inftance  of  the  fame, 
within  his  own  knowledge.  And  there  was  a  Swifs  phyficiaii 
lately  living  at  Amfterdam,  one  Joh.  Conrad  Amman,  who 
efFeCled  the  fame  in  feveral  children  born  deaf  with  furprizing 
fuccefs.  He  has  reduced  the  thing  to  a  fixed  art  or  method, 
which  he  has  publifhed  in  his  Surdus  Loquens ,  Amftelod.  1692. 
and  de  Loquela,  ibid.  1 7  00. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranfact.  N9  312,  we  have  an  account  by  Mr. 
Waller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  filler,  each  about  fifty 
years  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  with  Mr.  Waller,  who  had 
neither  of  them  the  leaft  fenfe  of  hearing  3  yet  both  of  them 
knew,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to 
them,  and  would  anfwer  pertinently  to  the  queftion  propofed. 

It  feems  they  could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children  ;  but 
loft  their  fenfe  afterwards  3  whence  they  retain’d  their  fpeech, 
which,  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible. 

Such  another  inftance  is  that  of  Mr.  Goddy’s  daughter,  mi- 
nifter  of  St.  Gervais  in  Geneva,  related  by  bifhop  Burnet. 
At  two  years  old  they  perceived  fhe  had  loft  her  hearino-  ;  and 
ever  fince,  though  fhe  hears  great  noifes,  yet  hears  nothino- 
of  what  is  faid  to  her.  But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  others,  fhe  has  acquired  fo  many  words, 
that  out  of  thefe  fhe  has  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  fhe 
can  hold  converfation  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her 
language.  She  knows  nothing  that  is  laid  to  her,  yrilefs  fhe 
fee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  to  her  3  fo  that  in 
the  night,  they  are  obliged  to  light  candles  to  fpeak  to  her. 
One  thing  will  appear  the  ftrangefl  part  of  the  whole  nar¬ 
ration  :  fhe  has  a  filler,  with  whom  file  has  praClifed  her 
language  more  than  with  any  body  elfe  ;  and  in  the  night, 
by  laying  her  hand  on  her  filler’s'  mouth,  fhe  can  perceive 
by  that  what  fire  faith,  and  fo  can  difeourfe  with  her  in  the 
dark.  Burn.  Let.  IV.  p.  248. 

It  is  obfervable  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others  thick  of 
hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily  if  a  loud  noife  be  raifed 
at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them  :  which  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  greater  tenfion  of  the  ear-drUm,  on  that  occafion. 
Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  deaf  woman,  who,  if  a  drum  were 
beat  in  the  room,  could  hear  any  thing  very  clearly  3  fo  that 
her  husband  hired  a  drummer  for  a  fervant,  that  by  his  means 
he  might  hold  converfation  with  his  wife.  The  fame  author 
mentions  another,  who,  living  near  a  lleeple,  could  always 
hear  very  well,  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or  four  bells  : 
but  never  elfe.  See  Drum. 

DEAN*,  a  prime  dignitary  in  moft  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  5  being  ufually  the  prefident  of  the  chapter.  °See 
Chapter. 

*  He  is  called  Dean,  Decanus,  of  the  Greek  Axst,  ten,  as  be- 
ing  fuppo.ed  to  prefide  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries,  at 
leaft.  See  Prebendary,  &c. 


Canonifts  diftinguifh  between  Deans  of  cathedral,  and  thofe  of 
collegiate  churches.  The  firft,  with  their  chapter,  are  regu¬ 
larly  fubjedl  to  the  jurifdicftion  of  the  bifhop.  As  to  Deans  of 
collegiate  churches,  they  have  ufually  the  contentious  jurif- 
didlion  in  themfelves  ;  that  is,  they  exercife  jurifdidlion  over 
their  canons  in  all  civil,  or  criminal  matters  5  though  fome¬ 
times  this  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  the  chapter. 
See  Collegiate  and  Cathedral. 

In  England,  as  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedral  and  col¬ 
legiate  churches,  the  old  and  the  new,  (the  latter  beino-  thofe 
founded  by  Henry  the  VUIth  on  the  fuppreffiort  of  the  Abbots 
and  Priors,  when  their  convents  were  turned  into  Dean  and 
chapter  ;)  fo  there  are  two  ways  of  creating  the  Deans.  Thofe 
of  the  old  foundation  are  brought  to  their  dignity  much  like 
a  bifhop  5  the  prince  firft  fending  out  his  Con^e  d’Eflire  to 
the  chapter ;  the  Chapter  there  chufing,  the  king  yielding  his 
royal  afTent,  and  the  b.Ihop  connrming  him,  and  giving  his 
mandate  to  inftal  him.  Thofe  of  the  new  foundation  are  in- 
ftaled  byaihortercourfe;  only  by  the  king’s  letters  patents, 
without  either  election  or  confirmation 

Conftantine  we  are  told  erefled  an  iflice  of  nine  hundrM 
and  fifty  perfons  a  Conftantinople,  taken  out  of  diverfe  trades 
and  profeffions,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  impofitions,  and 
bellowed  them  on  the  cathedral  church,  to  render  the  of- 

fices 
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fic,es  of  burial  gratis  to  the  defunct,  particularly  to  the  poor. 
1  hefe  lie  called  Decani  arid  LcRicaru ,  probably  by  reafon  they 
were  divided  by  tens  ;  each  whereof  had  a  bier  or  litter  to 
carry  the  bodies  in  :  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  thefe,  who  under 
Conftantius  began  to  be  called  C  opiates  y  i.  e.  clerks  deftined 
for  labour.  For  they  are  ufually  ranked  among  the  clerks, 
and  even  before  the  chantors.  By  a  law  of  the  year  357,  it 
.  appears  that  there  were  of  thefe  Copiats  at  Rome.  See  Lec- 
ticarii,  and  Copiatte. 

Dean  is  alfo  a  title  applied  among  us  to  diverfe  that  are  the 
chief  of  fome  peculiar  churches  or  chapels  :  as,  the  Dean  of 
the  king  s  chapel,  of  the  arches,  of  battle,  of  boking,  & c. 
Rural  Dean,  or  Urban  Dean,  was  formerly  an  ecclefiaftical 
Perfon,  who  had  a  diftririt  of  ten  churches  or  parifhes,  either 
in  the  country  or  city,  within  which  he  exercifed  jurifdicfion. 
I  hefe  Rural  Deans  were  fometimes  called  Archipresbyteri,  and 
at  firft  were  both  in  order  and  authority,  above  the  arch¬ 
deacons.  ft  hey  were  elerifed  by  the  clergv,  and  by  their  votes 
depofed  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed,  and  removed, 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  bifhop  :  and  hence  they  were  called 
Decani  Temporarily  to  diffinguifh  them  from  the  cathedral 
Deans ,  who  were  called  Decani  Perpetui.  See  Rural  Dean . 
We  meet  with  Rural  Deans  as  early  as  the  IXth  century  : 
Hincmar,  in  a  capitular  to  his  arch-deacons,  referves  the 
right  of  eleriling  them  to  himfelf ;  and  only  allows  it  to  the 
archdeacons,  in  cafe  he  be  abfent,  and  by  provifion  only. 
Some  take  the  Rural  Deans  to  hold  the  rank  and  place  of  the 
Chorepifcopi.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  they  are  very 
ancient  in  F  ranee,  Germany,  and  England  ;  though  till  the 
end  of  the  XVIth  century  they  were  unknown  in  Italy,  in 
regard  the  bifhopricks  being  there  exceeding  finall,  they  were 
not  needed.  S.  Charles  Borromeo  is  faid  to  have  firft  intro¬ 
duced  them  there.  See  Chore  Pisco  pus. 

Dean,  in  the  ancient  monafteries,  was  a  fuperior  eftablifhed 
under  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks  ; 
whence  he  was  called  Decanus ,  in  imitation  of  thole  officers 
called  by  the  fame  name  among  the  Romans,  who  had  ten 
foldiers  under  them.  See  Abbot. 

Till  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  there  were  ufually  in  each  mo- 
naftery  a  provoft,  PrapofituSy  and  feveral  Deans ,  Decani , 
under  the  abbo't.  In  fome  abbies,  there  was  but  one  Dean , 
he  bleffed  by  the  bifhop,  as  well  as  the  abbot  himfelf. 
f  his  privilege  gave  him  occafion  to  think  himfelf  in  fome 
meafure  the  abbot’s  equal  ;  and  to  fcruple  obedience  to  him. 

St.  Benedict  was  fenfible  of  this  inconvenience,  and  to  prevent 
it  in  his  order,  appointed  that  the  monafteries  fhould  be  go¬ 
verned  under  the  abbot  by  feveral  Deans ,  whofe  authority  be- 
ing  thus  fhared,  they  would  be  the  lefs  dangerous. 

The  office  of  the  Deans ,  we  have  obferved,  was  to  have  the 
infpedtion  of  ten  monks,  to  look  to  their  working,  and  all 
their  exercifes.  They  were  not  chofe  by  feniority,  but  me¬ 
rit  ;  and  might  be  depofited  after  three  admonitions.  The 
monafteries  being  now  lels  populous  than  they  were  in  ancient 
times,  the  abbot,  or  prior,  do  not  ftand  in  fo  much  need  of 
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being  eafed  ;  fo  that  Deans  are  fet  afide. 

Dean  and  Chapter.— Anciently,  bilhops  did  not  ordinarily  tranf- 
act  matteis  of  moment  Jine  concilia  presbyterorum  principaliuniy 
who  were  then  called  Senatorcs  FccleficSy  and  collogues  of  the 
bifhops ;  reprefented  in  fome  meafure  by  our  chapters  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  whereof  the  Dean  and  fome  of  the  prebends  are,  upon 
the  bifhop’s  fummons,  to  affift  him  in  ordinations,  depriva¬ 
tions,  condemnations,  excommunications,  and  other  weighty 
concerns  of  the  Church.  See  Chapter. 

DEAR  I ICULATION,  in  anatomy.  See  Diarthrosis. 

DEA  I  H,  Mors ,  is  generally  confidered  as  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  life, 
which  conftfts  in  the  union  thereof.  See  Life. 

Phyficians  ufually  defined  death  by  a  total  ftoppage  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  and  a  ceffation  of  the  animal,  and  vital 
functions  confequent  thereon  ;  as  refpiration,  ferifation,  £3 V. 
See  Circulation,  Function,  £sY. 

An  animal  body,  by  the  addons  infeparable  from  life,  under¬ 
goes  a  continual  change.  Its  fmalleft  fibres  become  rigid,  its 
minute  veftels  grow  into  folid  fibres  no  longer  previous  to  the 
fluids,  its  greater  veflels  grow  hard  and  narrow,  and  every 
thing  becomes  contracted,  clofed  and  bound  up  ;  whence  the 
dryneft,  immobility,  and  extenuation  obferved  in  old  age. 
y  luch  means  the  offices  of  the  minuter  veftels  are  de- 
royed,  the  humours  ftagnate,  harden,  and  at  length  co- 
a  e  ce  with  the  folids.  1  hus  are  the  fubtileft  fluids  in  the 
bo:  y  intercepted  and  loft,  the  concorition  weakened,  and  the 
reparation  prevented  ;  only  the  coarfer  juices  continue  to 
run  o  v  y  through  the  greater  veflels,  to  the  prefervation  of 
ut,  a  ter  t  ic  animal  fundions  are  deftroyed.  At  length,  in 

,.„efi^rCCv  Sfl-)  t  le^e  changes,  Death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable, 
p,lf  T.r  te  ‘“fepewe  of  life.  See  Fibre,  Age,  {*. 

fecccxds  miklylv  I™8  0r’  that 

n; 1  ^  ,  ,  &ecays  and  impairment  of  old  age. 

*  Disease.2  S  ^  train’  work  to.  See 

D  tid^n^S*  id  nuUnii  m°Ty'  a  littIe  ir'fea  tous  for  a 
UL  a  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which  the  populace 


l  have  long  took  for  a  prefage  of  Death  t  in  the  family  where  it 
is  heard  :  whence  it  is  alfo  called  Pediculus  FatidiL  Morti- 
Jaga>  Pulfatorius,  &c.  ’ 

[here  are  two  kinds  of  'death -Watches  :  of  the  flrft  we  have 
a  good  account  in^  the  Philofoph.  Trcmfddt.  by  Mr.  Allen.  It 
Is  a  fnutll  beetle  ,  3-  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  brown  coiour 
ipotted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under  the  Vaginae,  a  large  cap 
or  helmet  on  the  head,  and  two  Antennae  proceeding  from 
beneath  the  eyes,  arid  doing  the  office  of  probofcides.&  The 
part  it  beats  withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  ok  the 
face,  which  he  chufes  to  call  the  upper  lip,  the  mouth  being 
protracted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  underneath,  out  of 
view.  Its  figure,  as  it  appears  in  a  microfcope,  fee  reprefent¬ 
ed  in  Tab.  Natur.  Hijl.  Fig.  2. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Derham,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  infiead  of  ticking  with  the  upper  lip,  he  ob¬ 
ferved  the  infect  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and  beat  with  its 
forehead.  I  hat  author  had  two  Death-WiatcheSy  a  male  and 
a  female,  which  he  kept  alive  in  a  box  feveral  months,  and 
could  bring  one  of  them  to  beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by  imi¬ 
tating  its  beating.  By  his  ticking  noife  he  could  frequently 
invite  the  male  to  get  up  upon  the  other  in  the  way  of  coi¬ 
tion.  When  the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get 
off  again,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up  again  :  Whence  the 
ingenious  author  concludes,  thofe  pulfiitions  .to  be  the  way 
whereby  thefe  infects  woo  one  another,  and  find  out  and  in¬ 
vite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Death-Watch  is  an  infect  in  appearance 
quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former  only  beats  f even 
or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  time,  and  quicker ;  the  latter  will  beat 
fome  hours  together  without  intermiffion,  and  his  ftrokes  are 
more  leifurely,  and  like  the  beat  of  a  Watch.  This  latter  is 
a  fmall  greyifh  inferif,  much  like  a  loufe  when  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye.  Its  figure,  as  magnified,  is  feen  in  Tab.  Natur . 
FUJI.  Fig.  1. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  houfe  in  the  fummer- 
months  :  is  very  nimble  in  running  to  fhelter  ;  and  fhy  of 
beating  when  difturbed  :  But  will  beat  very  freely  before  you, 
and  alfo  anfwer  the  beating,  if  you  can  view  it  without  giving 
it  difturbance,  or  fhaking  the  place  where  it  lies,  £sV.  The 
author  cannot  fay,  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but 
he  never  heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper.  As  to 
their  noife,  the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt,  whether  it  be  made 
by  their  heads,  or  rather  fnouts  againft  the  paper  ;  or,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch  manner,  as  grafhoppers 
and  crickets  make  their  noife.  He  inclines  to  the  former  opi¬ 
nion  :  the  reafon  of  his  doubt  is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal’s 
body  to  fhake  and  give  a  jirk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce 
perceive  any  part  of  its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body 
is  fo  fmall,  and  near  the  paper,  and  its  motion  in  ticking 
fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be,  yet  he  not  perceive  it. 
The  ticking,  as  in  the  other,  he  judges  to  be  a  wooing-arit  ; 
as  having  obferved  another,  after  much  beating,  come  and 
make  offers  to  the  beating  inferit,  who,  after  fome  offers,  left 
off  beating,  and  got  upon  the  back  of  the  other.  When 
they  were  joined,  he  got  off  again,  and  they  continued 
fome  hours  joined  tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch  in  coition. 
Whether  this  in  fed!  change  its  fhape,  and  become  another 
animal,  or  not,  he  cannot  fay  ;  though  he  has  fome  caufe  to 
fufpedt  that  it  becomes  a  fort  of  fly.  It  is  at  firff  a  minute 
white  egg,  much  fmaller  than  the  nits  of  lice  ;  though  the 
inherit  is  near  as  big  as  a  loufe.  In  March  it  is  hatched  and 
creeps  about  with  its  fhell  on.  When  it  firff  leaves  its  fhell 
it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg  ;  though  that  be  fcarce  difeern- 
able  without  a  microfcope.  In  this  ftate  it  is  perferifly  like  the 
mites  in  cheefe  :  from  the  mite  ftate  they  grow  gradually  to 
their  mature  or  perferit  ftate  ;  when  they  become  like  the 
old  ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall ;  but  run  about  much 
more  fwiftly  than  before. 

DE  bene  esse,  a  Latin  phrafe  ufed  in  our  law-books— To  take 
or  do  a  thing  De  bene  ejjby  is  to  accept,  or  allow  it  as  well 
done  for  the  prefent  $  but  when  it  comes  to  be  more  fully 
examined,  or  tried,  to  ftand  or  fall,  to  be  allowed  or  dif- 
allowed,  according  to  the  merit,  or  well-being  of  the  thing 
in  its  own  nature  :  or,  as  we  fay,  Valeat  quantum  valere 
potejl. 

Thus,  in  chancery,  upon  motion  to  have  one  of  the  lefs  prin¬ 
cipal  defendants  in  a  caufe  examined  as  a  witnefs,  the  court 
(not  then  thoroughly  examining  the  juftice  of  it,  or  not  hear¬ 
ing  what  may  be  objerited  on  the  other  fide)  often  orders  fuch 
a  defendant  to  be  examined  De  bene  ejfey  i.  e.  that  his  depo- 
fitions  fhall  be  allowed  or  fupprefled  at  the  hearing  of  the 
caufe  upon  a  full  debate  of  the  matter,  as  the  court  fhall 
think  fit  ;  but  for  the  prefent  they  have  a  well-being  or  con¬ 
ditional  allowance. 

DEBENTURE,  a  kind  of  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  bond, 
firft  given  in  1649,  to  charge  the  commonwealth  to  fecure 
the  foldier-creditor,  or  his  affigns,  the  fum  due,  upon  auditing 
the  accounts  of  his  arrears. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  king’s 
houfhold,  where  Debentures  are  ufually  given  to  the  fervants 
for  the  payment  of  their  wages,  board-wages,  and  the  like. 
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debenture  is  mehtioned  in  the  a&  ot  oblivion,  12  Car.  II. 
tap.  2.  and  fince  the  late  revolution,  has  been  ufed  in  many 
ads  of  parliament,  efpecially  in  that  which  relates  to  the  for¬ 
feited  eftates  m  Ireland,  out  of  which  the  foldiers  Debentures 
are  appointed  to  be  fatisfied,  ii  W.  III. 

(‘n  a  medicinal  fenfej  is  a  relaxation  of  the  folids, 
which  induces  weaknefs  and  fainting.  See  Relaxation. 

T&OTnSiK  Aftrofey)  See  Dignity. 

HEBRAIZED,  or  Debruised,  in  heraldry,  is  when  we 
woiild  imitate  the  grievous  reftraint  of  any  animal,  which  is 

debarred  its  natural  freedom  by  any  of  the  Ordinaries  being 
laid  over  it.  6 

Thus  when  a  pale  &e.  is  born  upon  a  beaffc  in  an  efcutcheon, 
the  bealt  is  laid  to  be  debruifed  of  the  pale. 

DEBT,  a  thing  due  to  another,  whether  it  confift  of  money, 
goods,  or  fervices,  7 

By  our  law,  Debts  due  to  the  king  are  to  be  fatisfied  in  the 
hrlt  place  in  all  cafes  of  executorfhip,  and  adminiftratorfhip  ; 
and  till  the  king  s  Debt  be  fatisfied,  he  may  prote&  the 
debtor  from  the  arreft  of  any  other  creditor.  See  King 
We  meet  with  divers  kinds  of  Debts :  Adiive  Debts ,  are 
thofe  whereof  a  perfon  is  creditor  :  Pajfive  Debts ,  thofe  wherof 

and *"  alfo  DA,h  P,rI°ml  D‘l,S ’ 

Chirographary  Debt,  in  the  French  law,  is  that  due  by 
virtue  of  a  note,  or  writing  under  one’s  hand,  and  not 
•proved  in  judicature. 

Hypothecary  Debt,  is  that  due  in  virtue  of  fome  contract,  or 
'  judgment;  * 

PrZdi“T  is,‘h,at  arifin?  from  an  ^nation  of  lands, 

tfc.  the  whole  purchafe  whereof  has  not  been  paid. 

Pnviledged  Debt,  is  that  which  mult  be  fatisfied  before  all 
others  ;  as,  the  king’s  tax,  &c. 

DEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  fomething  to  another 
opposition  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to  Whom  it  is  owino- 
See  Creditor.  & 

DECAGON,  a  plain  figure  in  geometry,  halving  ten  fides, 
and  angles.  See  Figure. 

If  all  the  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  Deca- 
Son ,  and  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle. 

The  fides  of  a  regular  Decagon  are,  in  power  and  length, 
equal  to  the  greateft  fegment  of  an  hexagon,  infcribed  in  the 
C!T  e’.and  cut  according  to  extreme  and  mean  proportion. 

A  fortification  alfo  confiding  of  ten  baftrons,  is  fometimes 
called  a  Decagon. 

DECALOGUE  *,  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  engraven 
on  two  tables  of  Rone,  and  given  to  Mofes. 

*  The  Word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  Aha,  ten,  and  Ao-vo? 
word,  q.  d.  ten  words.  Accordingly,  the  Jews  call  them 

the  ten  words,  .which  appellation  is  very 
ancient.  7 

The  Samaritans,  both  in  their  text  and  verfion,  add  after  the 
ly  verfe  oftheXXth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  after  the  2  iff 
verfe  of  the  Vth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  an  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment,  to  build  an  altar  on  mount  Gerizzim,  &c.  But 
it  is  apparently  an  interpolation*  to  authorize  their  having  a 
temple  and  an  altar  on  that  mountain,  and  to  difcredit,  if 
poffible,  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  and  the  worihip  there  per¬ 
formed.  It  mult  be  added,  however,  that,  though  all,  both 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  agree  in  the  number  of  ten  command 
ments  ;  there  is  fome  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  divi 
ding  them. 

The  Talmudifts,  and  Poftellus  after  them,  in  this  treatife  de 
Phaenicum  Liter  is,  fay,  that  the  Decalogue ,  or  ten  command¬ 
ments  were  engraven  quite  through  the  tables  which  God 
gave  to  Mofes  ;  but  that  nevertheles  the  middle  of  the  □,  Mem 
final,  and  of  the  ©,  Samech ,  remained  miraculoufly  fufpended 
without  adhering  to  any  thing.  See  the  Dijfertation  on  the 
Samaritan  medals ,  printed  at  Paris  in  1715.  They  add,  that 
the  Decalogue  was  wrought  in  letters  of  light,  i.  e.  in  luminous, 
fhining  letters. 

DECAMERIS  *,  a  term  fignifying  a  tenth  part ;  ufed  by 
Mr.  Sauveur,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  mark  and  meafure 
the  intervals  of  founds. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  Aha,  ten,  and  f. part. 
DECAMERON,  a  work  containing  the  a&ions,  or  conven¬ 
tions  of  ten  days.  Boccaccio's  Decameron  confifts  of  one  hundred 
novels  related  in  ten  days. 

DECAMP.  When  an  army  raifes  its  camp,  or  breaks  up 
from  the  place  where  it  lay  before,  they  fay  it  is  decamped. 

DEC  ANUS,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  who  had  ten 
other  officers,  or  perfons,  under  his  charge  $  whence  our  Eng¬ 
lish  dean.  See  Dean. 

DECANTATION,  in  chymiftry,  the  a&  of  pouring  out  a 
liquor  from  off  the  faeces,  &V.  by  gently  inclining  the  lip, 
or  canthus  of  the  veffelj  whence  the  word  is  derived.  See 
Canthus. 

DECAPITE',  in  heraldry.  See  DeEfait. 

DECAPROTI*,  Decemfrimi,  among  the  ancients, 
were  officers  who  gathered  the  tributes,  or  taxes. 

*  The  word  comes  frm  Aha,  ten,  and  firft  ;  proba¬ 

bly  by  reafon  the  ten  firft,  or  principal  perfons  of  each  com¬ 
munity,  were  chofe  to  make  the  levies. 
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The  Decaproti  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead  ;  or,  to  ahfwer 
to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts,  of  fuch  as  died,  out  of  their 
owri  eftates.  Cicerd  in  his  bration  for  Rofcius,  calls  them 
Decemprimi.  ,  , , . 

DECASFYLE  *,  ill  the  ancient  architecture'  a  building 
with  an  ordonnance  of  ten  columns  in  front.— The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  Decqftyle.  See  Temple. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  Aha,  ten,  and  aTvKOf,  column. 

DECEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year ;  wherein  the  furi 
enters  the  tropic  of  capricorn,  and  makes  the  winter  folftice. 
See  Month. 

In  Romulus’s  year  December  was  the  10th  month,  whence  the 
name,  viz.  from  Decern,  ten  .‘  for  the  Romans  began  their 


year  in  March.  See  Year. 

The  month  of  December  was  under  the  protection  of  Vefta  : 
Romulus  affigned  it  30  days  ;  Numa  reduced  it  to  29  ;  which 
Julius  Caefar  increafed  to  31. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was  called  by 
way  of  flattery  Amozonius,  in  honour  of  a  Courtezari 
whom  that  prince  paffionately  loved,  and  had  got  painted  like 
an  Amazon  ;  but  it  only  kept  the  name  during  that  emperor’s 
life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  they  had  the  Juveniles  ludi 
and  the  country  people  kept  the  feaft  of  the  goddefs  Vacuna 
in  the  fields,  having  then  gotten  in  their  fruits,  and  (owri 
their  corn  ;  whence  feems  to  be  derived  the  popular  feftival 
called  Harvejl-home. 

DECEMPEDA,  AEKAnOTS,  Ten-foot-rod ;  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  meafuring.  See  Measure,  and  Rod. 
The  Decempeda  was  a  rule,  or  rod  divided  into  ten  feet  ; 
whence  its  name,  from  Decern ,  ten,  and  Pes pedis,  foot.— -The 
foot  was  fubdivided  into  1 2  inches ;  and  each  inch  into  1  o 
digits.  See  Foot. 

The  Decempeda  was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the 
chain  among  us  ;  and  hy  architects,  to  give  the  proper  dimen- 
fions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings,  which  ufe 
** ■  retains.  Horace,  Lib.  II.  Od.  15.  lamenting  the  mag¬ 
nificence  and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of  his  time,  obferves, 
that  it  was  otherwise  in  the  times  of  Romulus  and  Cato,  that 
ill  the  houfes  of  private  perfons  there  were  not  then  known 
any  portico  s  meafur  d  out  with  the  Decempeda ,  nor  turned  to 
the  north  to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMVIRI,  an  order  of  magiftrates  among  the  Romans, 
created  with  a  fovereign  power  to  draw  up  and  make  laws 
for  the  people  ;  thus  called  by  reafon  their  number  was  ten. 
See  Civil  Law. 

To  the  Decemviri  was  given  all  the  legiflative  authority  ever 
enjoyed  by  the  kings,  and  after  them  by  the  confufs.  One 
among  them  had  all  the  erifigns  and  honours  of  the  function  ; 
and  the  reft  had  the  like  in  their  turn,  during  the  year  of 
their  Decemvirate. 

It  was  the  Decemviri  drew  up  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
called  thence  Leges  Dece?nvirales ,  which  for  a  confiderable 
time  were  the  whole  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Table. 

In  the  year  302,  the  confuls  Appius  Claudius  Craffinius,  and 
1  .  Genufius  Augurinus,  being  obliged  to  abdicate ;  the  fir  ft 
Lecemviri  were  created  ;  the  year  following  ten  new  ones  were 
appointed  to  fucceed  them,  and  in  the  year  304  another  fet 
were  to  have  been  chofen,  but  that  the  people  rofe,  made 
them  lay  down,  and  refumed  the  confuls;  The  exceffive  de¬ 
bauchery  of  Appius  Claudius  Craffinius,  one  of  the  confuls 
who  was  firft  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  who  had  been  chofen 
fir  it  Decemvir  three  times,  was  the  principal  caufe.  Cicero  de 
Finib.  Lib.  I.  Livy,  Lib.  III.  Halicarnafleus,  Lib.  X.  and 
Florus,  Lib.  c.  24.  relate  the  hiftory. 

The  Decemviral  adminiftration,  however,  it  is  to  be  obferved  ! 
had  not  its  firft  rife  at  the  time  when  the  authority  of  the 
confuls  was  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  Decemviri  :  for 
during  the  interregnum  that.enfued  after  the  death  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  the  management  of  affairs,  which  the  fenate  then  took 
upon  them,  is  called  by  Halicarnafleus,  Lib.  II.  Decemviral,  by 
reafon  the  fenators,  divided  into  tens,  commanded  each  in  their 
turn  :  that  is,  one  of  each  ten,  for  five  days  fucceffively,  having- 
the  Fafces,  Liftors,  &c.  like  the  kings.  ° 

There  were  alfo  military  Decemviri,  and  ori  divers  emergencies 
Decemviri  were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  affairs 
after  the  fame  manner  as  boards  of  commiffioners  are  appointed 
among  us.  Thus,  we  find  Decemviri  for  condu&ing  Colonies  - 
Decemviri  to  prepare  and  prefide  at  feaffs  in  honour  of  the 
gods  ;  Decemviri  to  take  Care  of  the  facrifices  ;  Decemviri  to 
keep  the  Sybils  books.- 

Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  Decemviri,  they  only  created  Septemviri 
or  Triumviri,  or  Duumviri ,  &c.  See  Quindecemvir  Hr  * 
DECENNALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafis^hicl,  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  held  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifices, 
games,  largefles  to  the  people,  isfc.  9 

Augufttrs  was  the  author  of  this  caftonv,  which  was  after- 
wards  imitated  by  his  fucceffors. 

At  the  fame  time  they  likewife  offer’d  vows  for  the  emperor,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  h,s ;  empire, called  Vdta  Decennalia.  See  Vow! 

rom  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find  thefe  ceremonies 
marked  on  medals.  PRIMI  DECENNALES.  SECVNDI 
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DECENNALES.  VOTA  SOL.  DECEN.  II.  VOTA 
SUSCEP.  DECEN.  III. 

Thefe  vows  muft  have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  every 
tenth  year  ;  for  on  a  medal  of  Pertinax,  who  fcarce  reigned 
four  months,  we  find  VOTA  DECENN.  &  VOTIS 
DECENNALIBUS. 

Struvius  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  vows  took  place  of  thofe 
which  the  cenfor  ufed  to  make  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
for  the  profperity  and  prefervation  thereof.  In  effeft,  they 
were  not  only  made,  in  behalf  of  the  prince,  but  alfo  of  the 
(late,  as  may  be  obferved  from  Dion.  Lib.  VIII.  and  Pliny 
the  younger.  Lib.  X.  ep.  ioi. 

Auguftus’s  aim  in  eftablifhing  the  Decennalia,  was  to  preferve 
the  empire  and  the  fovereign  power,  without  offence  or  re- 
ftraint  to  the  people.  For  during  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
that  prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority  into  th£ 
hands  of  the  people,  who,  filled  with  joy,  and  charmed  with 
the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus,  immediately  delivered  it  him  back 
again. 

DECENNIERS,  fee  the  next  column. 

DECIDUOUS,  in  the  general,  expreffes  a  thing  apt  and  ready 
to  fall.  See  Perennial. 

In  fome  plants,  the  perianthium  or  calyx  is  deciduous  with  the 
flower,  that  is,  falls  off  from  the  plant  with  it ;  in  others  not. 
See  Calyx. 

DECIES  Tantum ,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  a  juror,  who  hath 
taken  money  for  giving  his  verd  ift.  See  J  u  r  o  r  and  Verdict. 
It  is  fo  called  from  its  effeft,  which  is  to  recover  ten  times  as 
much  as  he  took. 

It  alfo  lies  againft  embracers  that  procure  fuch  an  inqueft. 
See  Embracer. 

DECIL,  Dec i lis  in  aftronomy,  an  afpeft  or  pofition  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  a  tenth  part  of 
the  zodiac.  See  Aspect. 

DECIMAL  Arithmetic ,  the  art  of  computing  by  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions,  firft  invented  by  Johannes  Regiomontanus,  and  ufed  by 
him  in  the  conftruftion  of  his  Tables  of  Sines.  See  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  Decimal  Fraction; 

Decimal  Fractions  are  thofe  whofe  denominator  is  i,  with 
one  or  more  cyphers  ;  as,  io,  ioo,  1000,  ioooo,  &c.  Thus 
To  T.o'6'  ToJiS)  £sV.  are  Decimal  Fractions.  See  Fraction. 
In  the  writing  of  Dechnal  Fractions  we  ufually  omit  the  deno¬ 
minator,  as  only  confifting  of  unity  with  cyphers  annexed  : 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  point,  or  comma,  is  prefixed  to  the  nu¬ 
merator.  Thus,  to  is  wrote  .5  ;  too  ,46;  So  .125  ex¬ 
preffes  an  hundred  twenty-five  parts  of  any  thing  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  1000  parts. 

As  cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  integers,  do  increafe  their  va¬ 
lue  decimally  ;  as,  2,  20,  200,  &c,  fo  when  fet  on  the,  left 
hand  of  Decimal  Fractions ,  they  decreafe  the  value  decimally  ; 
as?  5  5  °5>  o05>  & c-  when  fet  on  the  left  hand  of  integers,  or 
on  the  right  hand  of  Decimals ,  they  fignify  nothing,  but  only 
to  fill  up  places;  thus,  ,5000,  or  0005.  is  but  five  units. 

To  reduce  any  vulgar  Fraction,  as  fuppofe  f  to  a  Decimal 
Fraction  of  the  fame  value,  whofe  denominator  (hall  be 
1000  ;  fay,  by  the  rule  of  three,  as  8  the  denominator  of 
the  vulgar  fraction,  is  to  5  its  numerator  :  fo  will  1000,  the 
denominator  afligned,  be  to  a  4th  term,  which  by  working 
will  be  found  to  be  ,625.  and  therefore  x#cr o,  or  .625  is  a 
Decimal  of  the  fame  value  with  the  former  fraction  §. 

The  common  operations  in  Decimals  are  performed  as  in  the 
vulgar  rules,  regard  being  had  only  to  the  particular  notation, 
to  diftinguifh  the  integral  from  the  fractional  part  of  a  fum. 

In  Addition ,  and  fubjlradtion  of  Decimals  ;  the  points  being  all 
placed  under  each  other,  the  figures  are  to  be  added,  and  fub- 
ft rafted  as  in  common  arithmetic  :  and  when  the  operation  is 
done,  fo  many  figures  of  the  fum,  or  the  remainder,  are  to 
be  noted  for  Decimals ,  as  there  are  places  of  Decimals 
in  the  greateft  given  numbers. — An  example  will  make 
this  clear. 

Addition  of  Decimals.  Subftraftion. 
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Fo  r  Multiplication  of  Decimals,  obferve  to  cut  off  juft  fo  many 
Decmai  parts  from  the  produft  as  there  are  Decimals  in  both 
faftors.  The  work  is  the  fame  as  in  integers.  Thus, 

Multiplication  of  -Decimals 


Note,  Jn  the  firft  and  fecond  ex¬ 
amples  the  products  only  amount  to 
fix  and  five  places  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  cyphers  are  prefixed,  to  make 
up  the  numbers  of  Decimal  places  in 
the  two  fadtors  relpeftively. 
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DEC 

In  Divifion  c/Decimals,  proceed  in  all  rcfpeftsas  in  dividing  of 
integers ;  and  when  the  operation  is  done,  mark  as  many  places 
in  the  quotient  for  Decimals ,  as  with  the  number  of  Decimals  in 
the  divifor,  are  equal  to  the  Decimal  places  of  the  dividend. 
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But  there  are  certain  cafes  in  divifion  of  Decimals ,  which  re-i 
quire  fome  further  management:  as  firft,  where  the  divifor  is -a 
Dechnal  Fraction,  and  the  dividend  an  integer ;  add,  or  annex 
as  many  or  rather  more  cyphers  to  the  dividend,  than  there  are 
places  in  the  divifor  :  thus,  ,365)  22,000 0  (60,2;  For  there 
being  three  places  of  Decimals  in  the  divifor,  and  four  in  the 
dividend,  there  will  be  but  one  in  the  quotient.  Secondly, 
Where  the  divifor  is  a  mixt  number,  and  the  dividend  a  whole 
number,  add  at  leaft  as  many  cyphers  to  the  dividend,  as  there 
are  places  in  the  divifor.  Thus  3,65)  22,0000  (6,02.  Third¬ 
ly,  "Wherever  the  divifor  is  bigger  than  the  dividend,  annex 
cyphers  to  the  latter.  Thus,  ,365)22,0000  (,602. 

Decimal  Scales ,  in  the  general,  denote  any  Scales  divided  deci¬ 
mally  :  but  particularly  certain  Scales  of  money,  weights,  and 
meafures,  made  from  tables  fo  called,  to  expedite  Decimal 
arithmetic,  by  (hewing  by  infpeftion  the  Decimal  Fraction  of 
any  part  of  money,  weight,  or  meafure.  See  Scale. 

DECIMATION,  a  punifhment  which  the  Romans  ufed  to 
inflift  on  the  foldiers  who  had  quitted  their  poft,  raifed  a  mu¬ 
tiny  in  the  camp,  behaved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the  fight, 
or  otherwife  failed  in  their  duty ;  for  which  every  tenth  man 
was  put  to  death  as  an  example  to  the  reft. 

The  manner  of  decimating  was  thus  :  The  general  affembled 
the  whole  camp,  then  the  tribune  brought  to  him  thofe  that 
were  guilty,  and  impeached,  and  reproached  them,  with  their 
cowardly  actions,  and  bafenefs  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
army :  then  putting  their  names  into  an  urn,  or  an  helmet, 
as  many  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number :  and  thefe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  others  faved. 
This  Was  called  Decimare,  a  word  of  the  ancient  Roman  mi¬ 
litia,  who,  to  punilh  whole  legions,  when  they  had  failed  in 
their  duty,  made  every  tenth  foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him 
to  death  for  an  example  to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  decimatio,  they  had  alfo  the  vicefi- 
matio,  and  even  centefimatio,  when  only  the  twentieth  or 
hundredth  man  fuffered  by  lot. 

DECENNIERS,  Deciners,  or  Doziners,  in  the  anci¬ 
ent  monuments  of  our  law,  are  fuch  as  were  wont  to  have  the 
overfight,  and  check  of  the  friburghs,  for  maintenance  of  the 
king’s  peace  ;  the  limits  of  whofe  jurifdiftion,  was  called  De- 
cenna ,  and  Dozein.  See  Friburgh. 

They  feem  to  have  had  very  large  authority  in  the  Saxon 
times  ;  taking  cognizance  of  caufes  within  their  circuit,  andre- 
dreffing  wrongs  by  way  of  judgment.  Thus  Briton,  “We  will 
“  fhat  all  thofe  who  are  fourteen  years  old,  (hall  make  oath, 
that  they  will  be  fufficient  and  loyal  to  us ;  and  neither  be 
felons,  nor  affenting  to  felons  ;  and  we  will,  that  all  profefs 
themfelves,  of  this  or  that  Dozein,  and  make  or  offer  furety 
of  their  behaviour  by  thofe  or  thole  Doziners ,  except  reli¬ 
gious  perfons,  clerks,  knights  eldeft  fons,  and  women.” 

A  Dozein  now  feems  to  be  no  other  than  a  leet :  for  in 
leets  only  this  oath  is  adminiftred  by  the  fteward,  and  taken 
by  fuch  as  are  twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  See  Leet. 
DECIPHERING,  or  Decyphering,  the  art  or  aft  of 
finding  the  alphabet  of  a  Cipher ,  or  of  explaining-  a  letter 
wrote  in  Cipher.  See  Cipher. 

Every  language  has  peculiar  rules  of  Deciphering.  Jaqttes 
Gefvry  has  publilhed  the  principles  of  Deciphering  the  French  ; 
wherein  the  rules  peculiar  to  that  language  are  laid  down. -The 
principal,  we  (hall  here  add  as  a  fpecimen  in  this  kind. — As, 
Firft,  that  when  a  charafter  is  found  alone,  it  muft  either 
be  an  A,  T,  or  an  0,  thefe  being  the  only  letters  in  the  French 
alphabet  that  make  words  fingly. 

Secondly,  the  charadler  that  occurs  the  ofteneft  in  a  writing  to 
be  deciphered  is  ordinarily  an  E  ;  this  being  the  moft  common 
letter  in  that  language, 

Thirdly, 


(C 

Ct 


<c 

cc 


DEG 


/  ! 


DEC 


Thirdly,  to  know  the  U]  you  muft  take  the  character  that  Is 
always  preceededby  one  certain  other,  which  will  be  the 
Fourthly,  the  /  is  alio  known  by  means  of  the  £f,  for  fince 
and  ftfUI,  are  the  only  fyllables  in  the  French  tongue 
that  begin  with  ;  whenever  you  find  a  word  of  three  cha¬ 
racters,  whereof  the  firft  is  a  and  the  laft  is  not  an  E,  it 
muft  be  an  I. 

Fifthly,  in  all  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  them  is  a  vowel. 
Sixthly,  of  the  three  firft  characters  of  a  word,  one  of  them 
is  a  vowel. 

Seventhly,  the  vowels  being  once  deciphered ;  the  confonants 
are  readily  found  by  the  connection  which  certain  confonants 
ufually  have  with  certain  vowels. 

DECK,  of  a  /hip,  a  kind  of  planked  floor,  from  item  to  ftern, 
whereon  the  guns  are  laid,  and  the  men  walk  to  and  fro  ; 
ferving  alfo  as  a  ceiling  to  leparate  the  ftories  of  the  Ihip,  or 
other  veflel.  See  Ship. 

A  Ship  is  faid  to  have  two,  or  three  Decks ,  when  it  contains 
two  or  three,  ftories.  The  midling  fort  of  veflels  have  two 
Decks  ;  the  biggeft  three,  diftant  from  each  other  about  five  feet. 
The  bottom  Deck  is  called  the  firft  Deck  ,  the  fecond  Deck , 
anfwering  to  the  fecond  ftory  from  the  ground  in  houfes,  con¬ 
tains  an  equal  number  of  guns  with  the  firft,  abating  that 
that  there  is  none  over  the  ftern,  which  is  the  captain’s  apart- 
tnent.  Before  this  Deck  are  the  kitchin-offices,  &c.  In  large 
veflels  there  is  a  third  ‘Deck ,  arid  a  third  battery. 

Some  veflels  have  likewile  a  half  Deck,  which  reaches  from 
the  main-maft  to  the  ftern  of  the  Ship  :  as  alio  a  quarter  - 
Deck,  which  is  from  the  fteerage  aloft  to  the  matter’s  round- 
houfe. 

Sometimes  alfo  there  is  zfpare-  Deck,  which  is  the  uppermoft 
of  all,  being  between  the  main-maft  and  the  rriiffen,  called 
alfo  the  Orlope.  See  Orlop e. 

A  Rope-D eck,-  is  that  made  of  cordages  interwove,  and  ftreched 
over  a  veflel  that  has  no  Deck ,  through  which  it  is  eafy  to 
annoy  the  enemy  who  comes  to  board  her,  and  has  leaped 
thereon. — Thefe  are  little  ufed  but  in  merchant-veflels,  to 
defend  them  from  the  Corfairs. 

DECLAMATION,  a  feigned  difeourfe,  or  fpeech  made  in 
public,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration.  See  Ora¬ 
tion,  Recitation,  and  Recitative. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Declamation  was  the  art  of  fpeaking  in¬ 
differently  on  all  fubjefts,  and  on  all  fides  of  a  queftion  ;  of 
making  a  thing  appear  juft  that  was  unjuft,  aud  triumphing 
over  the  beft  and  foundeft  reafons.  See  Sophist. 

Such  fort  of  Declamations ,  M.  de  St.  Evremond  obferves,  were 
fit  only  to  corrupt  the  mind  by  accuftoming  men  to  cultivate 
their  imagination  rather  than  to  form  their  judgment,  and  to 
feek  for  verifimilitudes  to  impofe  upon,  rather  than  folid  rea- 
foris  to  convince,  the  underftandirig. 

Among  us.  Declamation  is  reftrained  to  certain  exercifes, 
which  Scholars  perform,  to  teach  them  to  fpeak  in  public. 

We  fay,  a  Declamation  againft  Hannibal,  againft  Pyrrhus,  the 
Declamations  of  Quintilian,  &c. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  Jefuits,  Declamations  are  little  theatrical 
or  dramatic  performances,  confifting  of  a  few  feenes  riot  di¬ 
vided  into  afts,  rehearfed  by  the  ftudents  by  way  of  exercife, 
and  to  form  them  for  fpeaking  in  public. 

Such  Declamations  are  the  moft  ufeful  exercifes  performed  in 
the  colleges.  See  Exercise. 

DECLARATION,  in  law,  the  aft  of  Ihewing  in  writing 
the  grief  and  complaint  of  the  demandant,  or  plaintiff,  againft 
the  defendant,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  fome  wrong. 
This  ought  to  be  plain  and  certain,  both  becaufe  it  impeacheth 
the  defendant,  and  alfo  compels  him  to  anfwer  thereto. 

Declaration,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  confeflion  which  the  quakers, 
who  fcruple  taking  the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  &c.  are  obliged 
to  make  and  fubferibe  in  lieu  thereof.  See  Quaker. 

Its  tenor  is  a  folemn  promife  before  God  and  the  World, 
to  be  true  to  king  George,  with  a  deteftation  arid  horror  of 
that  damnable  pofition,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  or  any  other  powerj  may  be  depofed  or  murthered  ; 
and  a  Declaration,  that  no  foreign  prince,  or  power,  has 
any  right,  jurifdiftion,  or  authority  in  this  kingdom. 

DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  the  infleftion  of  a  riouri,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  diverfe  cafes.  See  Case,  Nominative,  &c. 
The  Declenfion  of  nouns  is  a  different  thing  in  the  modern 
languages,  which  have  not  properly  any  cafes ;  from  what  it 
is  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  which  have. 

Declenfion  in  languages  wherein  the  nouns  admit  of  changes, 
whether  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  is  properly  the 
exprefling,  or  reciting  of  all  thofe  changes  in  a  certain  order, 
and  by  certain  degrees,  called  Cafes. 

In  languages  wherein  the  nouns  do  not  admit  of  changes  in 
the  fame  number,  Declenfion  is  the  exprefling  of  the  different 
ftates,  or  habitudes  a  noun  is  in,  and  the  different  relations 
it  has  :  which  difference  of  relations  is  marked  by  particles, 
called  Articles  ;  as  a,  the ,  of,  to,  from,  &c. 

Decle  n  sion  of  a  dijeafe,  is  when  it  is  paft  its  height,  and  the 
fymptoms  abate.  See  Disease  and  Acme. 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of  the  fun, 
a  ftar,  planet,  or  other  point  of  the  fphere  of  the  world,  from 


the  equator,  either  northward  or  fouthward.  See  Equator. 
Declination  is  either  real  or  apparent,  according  as  the  real  or 
apparent  place  of  the  point  is  confidered.  See  Place. 

The  Declination  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle,  as  G  S,  {Tab. 
Aft r on.  fig.  4.)  intercepted  between  a  given  point,  as  S* 
and  the  equator  A  Q^,  and  perpendicular  to  the  lame.  Confe- 
quently,  the  circle,  by  whofe  arch  the ,  Declination  G  S-  is 
meafured,  pafles  through  the  poles  of  the  world.  See  Circle 
of  Declination. 

The  Declination  of  a  ftar,  &c.  is  found  by  firft  obferving  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  as  PR,  (fig.  5.)  This  fubftrafted  from 
90°,  gives  the  height  of  the  equator  A  H.  Then,  the  me¬ 
ridian  altitude  of  the  ftar,  H  D,  being  obferved,  if  it  be 
greater  than  the  altitude  of  the  equator,  A  H,  the  latter 
fubftrafted  from  the  former,  leaves  the  Declination  north¬ 
ward  AD:  or,  if  the  altitude  of  the  ftar  H  T  be  lefs  than 
that  of  the  equator  H  A,  the  former  fubftrafted  from  the 
latter  leaves  the  Declination  fouthward  T  A. 

E.  gr.  Tycho  at  Urariifburg  obferved  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  Cauda  Leonis  : 


HD  50°  59'  o " 

Altitude  of  Equat.  H  A  34  5  20 

Declinat.  therefore,  AD  16  53  40 - — 

If  the  ftar  be  in  the  quadrant  ZR,  then  the  leaft  altitude 
MR  fubftrafted  from  the  altitude  of  the  pole  P  R,  leaves  the 
diftance  from  the  pole  PM  ;  which  fubftrafted  again  from 
the  quadrant  PQ_,  leaves  the  Declination  M  Q^--  E.  gr.  M 
Couplet  obferved  PM,  2° .  18'  5 o''  which  fubftrafted  from 
90°.  leavesMQ_87°  \\  10".  And  by.  this  method  are  con- 
ftrufted  the  tables  of  Declination  of  the  fixed  ftars  given  us  by 
Ricciolus  arid  Dechales. 

By  comparing  the  ancient  obfervations  with  the  modern,  it 
appears,  that  the  Declination  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  variable  ;  and 
that,  differently,  in  different  ftars.  For  in  fome  it  increafes, 
and  in  others  decreafes,  and  that  in  different  quantities.  The 
greateft  iricreafe  or  decreafe  does  not  exceed  three  minutes 
and  a  half  in  ten  years  time. 

It  has  been  greatly  difputed  among  the  later  mathematicians, 
whether  or  no  the  Declination  and  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be 
variable  ?  but  the  point  feems  now  decided  in  favour  of  the 
immutability.  See  Obliquity,  and  Ecliptic. 

Circle  of  Declination,  is  a. great  circle  of  the  fphere*  paf- 
fing  through  the  poles  of  the  world  ;  and  on  which  the  Decli¬ 
nation  of  a  ftar  is  meafured  :  fuch  is  PGDK,  pafinw  through 
the  poles  T  and  K.  Fig.  4.  5  b 

Parallax  of  Declination,  is  an  arch  of  the  circle  of  Decli¬ 
nation,  whereby  the  parallax  of  the  altitude  increafes  or  dimi- 
difheS  the  Declination  of  the  ftar.  See  Par  allax. 

Refrattion  of  the  Declination,  an  arch  of  the  circle  of  Decli¬ 
nation,  whereby  the  Declination  of  a  ftar  is  increafed,  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  means  of  the  refraftion.  See  Refraction. 

Declination  of  the  Needle,  or  Compafs,  is  its  variation  from 
the  true  meridian.  See  Variation  of  the  Needle. 

Declination  of  a  Plane,  or  Wall,  in  dialling,  is  an  arch  of 
the  horizon,  comprehended  either  between  the  plane,  and  the 
prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  account  it  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
or  between  the  meridian,  and  the  plane,  if  you  account  it 
from  north  to  fouth.  See  Decliner. 

There  are  many  ways  given  by  authors  for  finding  the  De¬ 
clination  of  planes  :  the  moft  handy  and  practical  way  is  by  a 
Declinator.  See  Declinator. 

DECLINATOR,  or  Declinatory,  an  inftrument  in  di- 
alling,  whereby  the  declination,  inclination,  arid  reclination 
of  planes  is  determined.  See  Plane. 

Its  ftrufture  is  as  follows  :  on  a  fquare  wooden  board  A  BCD, 
{Tab.  Dial.  fig.  I ,)  deferibe  a  femi-circle  A  ED,  and  divide 
the  two  quadrants  thereof  A  £  and  E  D  into  go  degrees  each, 
beginning  from  E,  as  in  the  figure.  Then  having  fixed  a 
pin  in  the  center  F,  fit  a  wooden  ruler  H I  upon  the  fame, 
moveable  thereon,  with  a  box  and  needle  K,  as  fhewn  under 
Compass* 


.  7  r  rrv  ,  6  ^  a  plane  :  at 

plying  the  fide  A  D  of  the  inftrument  to  the  plane  propofei 
as  MN  {fig.  2.)  and  move  the  ruler  F  G,  with  the  compafs  ( 
this  way  and  that,  about  the  center  F,  till  the  needle  re 
upon  the  line  of  the  magnetical  meridiari  of  the  place..  No 
if  the  ruler  in  this  fituation  cut  the  quadrant  in  E,  the  plar 
is  either  northern  or  fouthern  :  but  if  it  cut  between  D  and  I 
the  plane  declines  to  the  weft  ;  or,  if  between  A  E  to  tl 
eaft  by  the  quantity  of  the  angle  GFE. 

The  fame  inftrument  will  alfolferve  to  ’take-  the  inclinatic 
And  reclinations  of  planes.  To  this  end,  inftead  of  the  rul, 
and  needle,  a  thread  with  a  plummet  is  fitted  on  a  pin  in  tl 
center  F  :  then  the  fide  BC  of  the  Declinator  ABCD  beir 
applied  to  the  propofed  plane  as  I L  (fig.  3.)  lf  the  p,UIib.,ir 

■ C'".t  the  !™‘‘clrc*f  AED  in  the  point  E,  the  plane  is  hi 
rl Tr  p  b°tr  If  CUt  !he  S^drantEL  in  any  point  at  G,  the 
?  !  ’  angle  of  inclination  :  tartly,  if  applying  tl 

fide  A  B  to  the  plane  the  plummet  cut  E,  life  plain  fs  vertica 

f’  1  of  the,  angle  of  inclination  be  con 

pared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  equator,  it  is  eafii 

know 
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known,  whether  the  plane  be  inclined,  of  reclined.  See  In 
clination,  and  Reclination. 

DECLINERS,  or  Declining  Dials ,  are  thole  which  cut 
either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  circle,  or  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  obliquely.  See  Dial. 

If  we  conceive  the  plane  of  the  prime  ventrical  circle  to  revolve 
a  little  upon  a  right  line  drawn  from  Zenith  to  Nadir ;  the 
plane  will  become  declining  ;  nor  will  it  be  any  longer  cut  at 
right  angles  by  the  meridian,  but  by  fome  vertical  circle  paf- 
fing  through  the  intermediate  points.  After  the  like  manner 
a  horizontal  plane  will  be  brought  to  decline ,  if  revolving  on 
the  meridian  line,  one  part  of  it  be  railed  a  little  towards  the 
Zenith,  and  the  other  depreffed  towards  the  Nadir. 

The  ufe  of  declining  vertical  Dials  is  very  frequent,  in  regard 
the  walls  of  houfes  whereon  Dials  are  commonly  drawn,  do 
generally  decline  from  the  cardinal  points.  Incliners  and  re- 
cliners,  and  efpecially  deincliners,  are  very  rare.  See  Dial. 
C  ErePt , 

DECLINING,  <  Inclining ,  S  Dials.  See  Dial. 

L  Reclining ,  J 

DECLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  abdomen,  called 
alfo  obliqitus ,  Defcendens.  See  Obliquus  Defcendens. 
DECLIVITY.  See  the  article  Ac  livity. 

DECOCTION,  the  a£t  of  boiling  one,  or  more  plants,  or 
other  drugs,  to  extract  the  juice  out  of  the  fame  for  fome 
medicinal  purpofe. 

Deceptions  of  guaiacum  and  farfaparilla,  are  the  common 
drink  in  certain  difeafes.  See  Apozem  and  Infusion. 

M.  Boulduc  allures  us  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
infufions  of  vegetable  purgatives  a<ft  better  and  produce 
better  effedts,  than  their  Deceptions  ;  which  he  attributes  to 
this,  that  the  pureft  and  moft  adtive  principles  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  are  diflipated  and  evaporated  by  the  heat.  Memoirs  de 
l  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences ,  an.  1710. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading ,  a  term  feldom  ufed  but  in 
the  phrafe,  Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptift,  which  denotes  a 
painting,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  Baptift’s  head,  (truck 

off  from  his  trunk  ;  or  the  feaft  held  in  honour  of  that 
martyr. 

A  French  embaffador  at  Conftantinople,  (hewing  the  grand 
(Ignor  a  Decollation  of  St.  John  admirably  reprefented,  except 
that  the  painter  had  not  obferved,  that  when  a  man  is  be¬ 
headed,  the  (kin  (hrinks  back  a  little,  the  emperor  imme¬ 
diately  fpied  the  fault  in  that  exquifite  performance ;  and  to 
convince  the  emballador  thereof,  fent  orders  for  a  man  to  be 
immediately  beheaded,  and  his  head  to  be  brought  for  a  proof. 
Catherinot  Traite  de  la  Peinture. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemiffry  and  pharmacy,  the  fame 
with  analyfis,  or  refolution,  viz.  the  reduction  of  a  body  into 
its  principles,  or  componant  parts.  See  Analysis,  and  Re¬ 
solution. 

Decomposition,  is  fometimes  taken  for  any  fort  of  refolu¬ 
tion,  or  feparation  of  parts  :  but  in  propriety,  Decompofition  is 
a  chemical  procefs,  in  order  to  a  feparation  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neities,  or  impurities  from  any  matter. 

Tradition,  founded  on  repeated  experiments,  is  a  much  furer 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  plant, 
than  any  chemical  analyfis,  or  Decompofition  of  its  principles 
See  Medicine. 

DECORATION,  in  architecture,  any  thing  that  adorns,  and 
enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal  arch,  or  the  like,  ei- 
their  without  fide,  or  within.  See  Ornament. 

The  orders  of  architecture  contribute  greatly  to  the  Decoration  ; 
but  then  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  orders  mud  have  their  juft 
proportions,  characters,  and  ornaments  ;  otherwife  the  fineft 
order  will  bring  confufion  rather  than  richnefs.  See  Order. 
Decorations  in  churches,  are  paintings,  vafes,  feftoons,  &c. 
occafionally  applied  to  the  walls ;  and  with  fo  much  conduct 
and  diferetion,  as  not  to  take  off  any  thing  from  the  form  of 
the  architecture  :  as  is  much  practifed  in  Italy,  at  the  folemn 
feafts. 

Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  feenes  of 
theatres.  See  Scene  and  Theatre. 

In  operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  the  Decorations 
muft  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to  the  fubject. 

,  e/£cien.t1s  ilad  two  kinds  of  Decorations  for  their  theatres  : 
t  e  hrit,  called  Verfatiles ,  having  three  fides,  or  faces  which 
.^urn<!d  hicceffively  to  the  fpectators  :  the  other  called 

SoS'beforeTt2  3  Dec0ration  drawinS>  or  fliding 

This  latter  fort  is  ftill  ufed,  and  apparently  with  much  greater 
ucce  s  t  an  among  the  ancients,  who  were  obliged  to  draw  a 

whprrac  W  CnCV/[  made  a  change  in  the  Decoration  ; 

almoft  °Ur  1  tbe  c^an8e  ls  made  in  a  moment,  and 
almolt  without  being  perceived  - 

fcrf?,Rf™AbTan°tes’  tVaofPfC!ing?  or  “"“"S  ro?t?> 

D&okiMt’  V thar 

of  a  building,  and  0f ’the  fcverauT’  dTteS  ruitablenefs 
to  tiie  place  and  occafion.  P  ’  ami  omamcnts  thereof. 
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Vitruvius  is  very  fevere  in  this  point ;  and  gives  exprefs  rules 
for  the  appropriating,  or  fuiting  the  feveral  orders  to  their  na 
tural  charaders  ;  f0,  g.  as  that  a  Corinthian  column  mav 
not  be  fet  at  the  entrance  of  a  prifon,  or  gate-houfe  :  nor 
a  Tufcan,  in  the  portico  of  a  temple  ;  as  fome  have  done 
among  us,  in  breach  of  Decorum.  Even  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  offices  of  our  ordinary  houfes,  we  find  grievous  of¬ 
fences  againft  Decorum  :  the  kitchen  being  often  where  the 
paidour  ihould  be  j  and  that  in  the  firft  and  beft  dory,  which 

nt  rnirn^r  beCn  damned  t0  the  loweft  and  word. 
DEC°UpLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  uncoupled  i.  e 
parted,  or  fevered.  v 

Thus,  a  chevron  Decouple is  a  chevron  wanting  fo  much  to¬ 
wards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  ftand  at  a  diftance  fiom 
each  other. 

DECOURS,  ■) 

DECRESSANT,  J  in  heraldry.  See  Decrement. 

DECOY,  a  place  made  fit  for  catching  of  wild  fowl. 

Hence  alio  a  Decoy-duck  is  one  that  flies  abroad*  and  lights 
into  company  of  wild  ones,  and  being  become  acquainted 
with  them,  by  her  allurement  draws  them  into  the  Decoy- 
place,  where  they  become  a  prey. 

DECREE,  DecrEtum,  an  order,  or  refolve  made  by  a  fupe- 
nor  power,  for  the  regulating  of  an  inferior.  See  Law 
The  commerce  between  foul  and  body,  Fa.  Malebranchobferves 
has  no  other  vinculum,  or  connexion,  but  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  Decrees.  Second  caufes  only  execute  the  Decrees  of 
Providence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinifts  implies,  that  God  concurs  to 
fin  by  a  pofitive  Decree ;  in  that  if  crimes  were  not  ordain¬ 
ed  by  an  antecedent  Decree ,  God  could  not  forefee  the  events. 
See  Prescience. 

Decrees  of  councils,  are  the  laws  made  by  them  to  regulate 
the  doctrine  and  policy  of  the  church.  See  Canon,  and 
Council. 

Decree  was  originally  ufed  by  the  lawyers  for  any  thing  or¬ 
dained  by  the  prince,  upon  cognizance  of  a  caufe. 

But  the  canonifts  now  reftrain  the  word  Decree  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  popes ;  as  the  name  canon  is  to  what  is  ordained 
by  councils.  See  Canon. 

Decrees  in  chancery,  are  the  determinations,  or  fentences  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  upon  full  hearing,  and  weighing  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  caufe.  See  Chancery. 

DECREMENT,  or  Decressant,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the 
wane,  or  decreafe  of  the  moon,  when  (he  is  receding  from  the 
full  towards  the  new.  See  Cressent. 

In  this  (fate  (he  is  called  in  blazon,  a  moon-decrejfant,  or 
en  decours ;  fince  to  call  it  a  crefcent,  would  be  improper,  as 
that  term  denotes  an  increafe.  The  moon  looking  to  the  Eft 
lide  of  the  efcutcheon,  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  decreJTant  * 

DFCrVptt' ax™?’6*1-’  is  Tfcent!  °r  in  her  growth* 

DECREPITATION,  in  chymiftry,  the  operation  of  dry¬ 
ing,  and  calcining  falts  over  the  fire,  continued  till  fucb  time 
as  they  ceafe  to  crackle.  See  Salt. 

Decrepitation  is  alfo  applied  to  the  noife,  or  cracking  of 
the  falts  during  the  operation. 

The  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  free  the  fait  of  its  fuperfluous 
moifture  :  but  the  fait  is  hereby  rendred  fo  porous,  and  apt  to 
imbibe  moifture,  that  unlefs  it  be  kept  very  clofe,  it  foon 
moiftens  again. 

DECRETAL,  a  refeript,  or  letter  of  a  pope,  whereby  fome 

point  or  queftion  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law  is  folved  or  de¬ 
termined.  * 

The  Decretals ,  Litter <z  Decretales ,  compofe  the  fecond  part  of 
the  canon-law.  See  Canon  Law. 


P?Pu  ?reE°ry  in  I22°*  Procured  a  compilation  to  be  made 
ot  all  the  Deer etals  or  pontifical  conftitutions  of  his  predeceffors 

vxru-V u  k°°ks>  hy  Friar  Raimond,  a  dominican,  his  chaplain! 
Which  is  the  only  collection  authorized  by  the  holy  fee  to  be 
read  in  fchools.  Boniface  the  VUIth,  in  1297,  made  a  new 
collection,  under  the  name  of  Sextus ,  containing  5  books. 
Clement  the  Hid  made  a  third,  under  the  title  of  Clementines  1 
and  John  the  XXIId,  another  under  that  of  Extravagantes. 
au  7'lementines  and  Extravagantes. 

All  the  Decretals  attributed  to  the  popes  before  Siricius,  in  218 
are  evidently  fuppofititious.  The  impofture  is  fo  glaring,  that 
even  (uch  as  are  moft  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  are 
obliged  to  abandon  them  :  though  they  have  been  one  great 
means  of  eftablifhing  the  grandeur  of  Rome ,  and  ruining  the 
ancient  difeipline,  particularly  as  to  ecclefiaftical  judgments 
and  the  rights  of  bifhops.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  the 
fpurious  offspring  of  Ifidore,  archbilhop  of  Seville,  by  reafon 
the  collection  thereof  bears  the  name  of  Ifidore  Peccator  or 
Mercator.  They  were  firft  publilhed  by  Riculph  biftion  of 
Mentz,  in  the  IXth  century.  J 

DECUPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  of  relation,  or  propor¬ 
tion,  implying  a  thing  to  be  ten  times  as  much  as  another 
See  Ratio. 

the  chief’  or  commander  of  a  Decury>  both  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  in  the  college,  or  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  See  Decury. 

De- 
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Dr  curio  Municipalise  was  a  name  given  to  the  fenators  of  the 
Roman  colonies.  See  Municipal. 

They  were  called  Decuriones,  by  reafon  their  court,  or  com¬ 
pany  confined  of  ten  perfons.  See  Decury. 

By  means  hereof  the  cities  of  Italy*  at  Ieaft  fuch  as  had  co¬ 
lonies,  had  a  (hare,  under  Auguftus,  in  the  ele&iori  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  magiftrates  ;  the  Decuriones  or  fenators  of  thofe  cities, 
having  fuffrages  therein,  which  they  fent,  feal’d  up,  to  Rome, 
a  little  before  the  ele&ion. 

De curio  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  certain  priefts  intended  as 
it  (hould  feem,  for  fome  particular  facrifices,  or  other  religious 
ceremonies  ;  or  for  the  facrifices  of  private  families  and  houfes, 
as  Struvius  conjectures,  who  thence  derives  their  name. 

Be  the  origin  of  the  name  what  it  will,  we  have  an  infcfiption 
in  Gruter,  which  confirms  what  we  have  faid  of  their  func¬ 
tion.  ANCHIALVS.  CVB.  AED.  Q.  TER.  IN.  AEDE. 
DECVRIO.  ADLECTVS.  EX.  CONSENSV.  DECVRI- 
ONVM.  FAMILIAE.  VOLVNTATE.  Where  we  have 
a  Decurio  in  the  houfe  of  a  private  perfon,  Q.  Terentius. 

D  E  C  U  R Y ,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chief,  or  leader, 
called  Decurio.  See  Decurio. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  Decuries. 

Romulus  divided  the  whole  Roman  people  into  three  tribes  ; 
-  oyer  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  tribune  ;  each  tribe  he  fub- 
divided  into  ten  centuries,  with  centurions  at  their  heads  :  and 
each  century  he  fubdivided  further  into  ten  Decuries ,  over  each 
of  which  a  decurio  commanded.  See  Century,^. 

D  E  C  U  S  S  AT  ION,  in  geometry,  optics,  and  anatomy,  the 
point  wherein  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  crofs,  or  in  ter  feet 
each  other  :  or  the  aCtion  itfelf,  of  eroding. 

The  optic  nerves  of  both  eyes  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  de- 
cujjate  ever  they  reach  the  brain  j  to  which  Decujfation  many 
authors  attribute  it,  that  we  fee  fingie  with  two  eyes  :  though 
othersdeny  arty  Decuffationi  See  Optic  Nerve,  Vision,  &c. 
The  rays  of  light  decujfate  in  the  cryltalline,  ever  they  reach 
the  retina.  See  Crystalline,  and  Retina. 

There  are  diverfe  mufcles,  membranes,  £sV.  that  decuffate  ; 
their  fibres  running  over  each  other  at  greater  or  leffer  an¬ 
gles,  and  by  that  means  giving  both  ftrength  and  cortveniency 
of  motion  different  ways. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon’s  infttument,  wherewith  the 
dura  mater  is  preffed  down  in  trepanning,  to  fecure  it  from 
damage  in  the  operation. 

DEDI,  in  conveyances,  imports  a  warranty  given  to  the  feoffee 
and  his  heirs.  See  Warranty. 

DEDIC  ATION,  the  a£t  of  confeCrating  a  temple,  altar, 
ffatue,  place,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome  deity.  See  Tem¬ 
ple,  Altar,  Church,  &V* 

The  ufe  of  Dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among  the  wor- 
fhippers  of  the  true  God,  and  among  the  heathens  :  the  He¬ 
brews  call  if  fpJH  hhanuchah,  initiation,  which  the  Greek 
tranfiators  render  E-Jit a/vta,  and  E {K&ivurpof,  renewing. 

In  the  feripture  we  meet  with  Dedications  of  the  tabernacle,  of 
altars,  of  the  firff  and  fecond  temple,  and  even  of  the  houfes 
of  private  perfons.  Numb.  VII.  io,  u,  84,  88.  Deut.  XX. 

5.  iff  of  Kings  VIII.  63.  2d  of  Chronic.  VIl.  5,  9. 
Ezra  VI.  16,  17.  iff  of  Efdr.  VII.  7,  Pfalm  XXX.  1. 
Hebr.  IX.  18.  There  are  alfo  Dedications  of  Veffels,  and 
garments  of  the  priefts,  and  levites,  and  even  of  the  men 
themfelves. 

Under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  we  call  the  like  ceremonies 
Confecrations,  Benedictions,  Ordinations ,  &c.  and  not  Dedica¬ 
tions,  which  is  only  applied  to  places.  See  Consecration, 
Benediction,  and  Ordination. 

The  feajl  of  the  Dedication,  or  rather  the  feaft-day  of 
the  faint  and  patron  of  a  church,  called  in  our  law-books,  (Ac. 
dedicare ,  Was  celebrated  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  but  by  thofe  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  who 
ufually  reforted  thither.  And  fuch  aflemblies  were  authorized 
by  the  king. — Ad  dedications ,  ad  fynodos ,  &c.  venientes  ft  fum- 
?na  pax. 

The  cuftom  is  ftill  retained  in  diverfe  places,  under  the  name 
of  Wakes  or  Vigils.  See  Wake,  and  Vigil. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  Dedications  of  temples,  altars,  and  images 
of  their  gods,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a  folemn  Dedication 
of  his  ffatue,  Daniel  III.  2.  Pilate  dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at 
Jerufalem  to  Tiberius,  Philo  de  Legat.  Petronius  would  have 
dedicated  a  ffatue  to  the  emperor  in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791. 
Tacitus,  Hi/f.  lib.  IV;  c.  53.  mentions  the  Dedication  of  the 
capitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  tAc. 

Thefe  Dedications  were  performed  with  facrifices  proper  to  the 
deity  they  were  offered  to ;  but  were  never  practifed  without 
public  permiffion.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear 
who  gave  that  permiffion  ;  but  among  the  Romans,  it  was  the 
magistrate. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  Dedication  of  their 
temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was  firff  enjoyned  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  fynagogue,  in  the  year  of 
the  Syro-Mucedonian,  y£ra  148,  i.  e.  164  years  before  Chrift. 
The  heathens  had  the  like  anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  temple  of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron. 
Under  Chriftianity,  Dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  church 
Vol.  I.  N°  XLII. 
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and  is  properly  the  confecratiort  thereof,  performed  by  a  bilhop, 
with  a  number  of  ceremonies  preferibed  by  the  church. 

The  Chriftians  finding  themfelves  at  Liberty  under  Conftan- 
tine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built  new  ones  in  egerjr 
place  ;  and  dedicated  them  with  a  deal  of  folemnity.  The 
Dedication  was  ufually  performed  in  a  fynod  ;  at  leaft  they  af- 
fembled  a  number  of  biffiops,  to  aflift  at  the  fervice.  Wc 
have  the  defeription  of  thofe  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and 
Tyre,  in  Eufebius,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

In  the  facramentary  of  Gelafius,  the  Dedication  of  the  baptiffe- 
ry,  is  delivered  feparately  from  that  of  the  church,  which  was 
performed  with  lefs  ceremony  than  at  prefent. 

DEDIMUS  Potefatem,  in  law,  a  writ  whereby  commiflion  is 
given  to  one  or  more  private  perfons,  for  the  expedition  of 
fome  a6t  belonging  to  a  judge. 

The  civilians  call  it  delegatio  :  it  is  granted  moff  . commonly 
upon  fuggeftion  that  the  party,  who  is  to  do  fomething  before 
a  judge,  or  in  a  court,  is  fo  weak  he  cannot  travel. 

Its  ufe  is  various  •,  as,  to  take  a  perfonal  anfwer  to  a  bill  in 
chancery  ;  to  examine  witneffes*  levy  a  fine,  &c. 
DEDUCTION,  in  commerce,  a  fubffra&ing  or  retrenching 
a  little  fum  paid,  from  a  greater  remaining  to  pay;  See  Sub- 
s  traction. 

When  you  have  made  a  deduction  of  300  /.  which  I  fent  you, 
from  the  500,  which  you  lent  me,  there  will  only  remain 
200  due. 

DEED,  FaClum ,  in  law,  an  inftrument  written  on  paper  or 
parchment,  confuting  of  three  things,  viz.  Writing,  fealing, 
and  delivery  ;  and  comprehending  a  contract,  or  bargain  be¬ 
tween  party  and  party. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  ;  Deeds  indented ,  and  Deeds  poll 
which  denominations  arife  from  the  form  and  faftuon  thereof ; 
the  one  being  cut  in  and  out  in  the  top.  Or  fide,  called  in¬ 
dented  ;  and  the  other  plain,  or  polled. 

A  Deed  indented ,  or  an  indenture,  confiffs  of  two  parts  or  more, 
(for  there  are  tripartite ,  quadripartite ,  Jept tripartite,  idc.  Deeds) 
wherein  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  parties  thereto  have  to  every 
part  thereof  interchangeably  fet  their  feveral  feals.  The 
caufe  of  their  indenting  is,  that,  whereas  the  feveral  parties 
have  each  of  them  one,  the  indenture  may  make  it  appear, 
that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  contrail  by  their  tallying. 
See  Indenture. 

A  Deed  poll,  or  polled,  anciently  tailed  charta  aecima  parte,  or 
chart  a  /implex,  is  a  plain  Deed  without  indenting,  ufed  when 
the  vendor,  for  example,  only  feals,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
the  vendee’s  fealing  a  counter  part,  by  reafon  the  nature  of  the 
contraR  is  fuch,  that  it  requires  no  covenant  from  the  vendee. 
See  Covenant. 

DEEMSTERS*,  or  Demsters — All  controverfies  in  the 
ifle  of  Man  are  decided,  without  procels,  writings,  or  any 
charges,  by  certain  judges  chofe  yearly  from  among  them¬ 
felves,  called  Deemfers— This  inffitution  they  are  fuppofed  to 
owe  to  the  ancient  Druids. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  Dema,  judge,  or  umpire. 
Thefe  are  two  Deemfters  for  each  divifion  of  the  ifland  ;  in 
ancient  court  rolls  they  are  called  Juficiarii  Domini  Regis. 
They  fet  judges  in  all  courts  either  for  life  or  property  ;  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  twenty  four  keys  declare  what  is  law  in 
uncommon  emergencies. 

DEEP-&C  Line ,  or  Di  P-iSW  Lint,  in  the  fea-language,  a  finaJI 
line  to  found  withal  when  a  fhip  is  in  very  deep  water  at  fea. 

At  the  end  of  this  line  is  a  piece  of  lead,  called  the  deep-fea 
lead,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  coat  of  white  tallow,  to 
bring  up  ftones,  gravel,  (hells,  of  the  like,  from  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  learn  the  differences  of  the  ground  ;  which  being 
entred  from  time  to  time  in  their  books,  by  comparing  of  ob- 
fervations,  they  guefs  by  their  foundings,  &c.  what  coafts  they 
are  on,  though  they  cannot  fee  land.  See  Sounding. 

DE  expenfs  tnilitum ,  a  writ  commanding  the  (heriff  to  levy  four 
{hillings  per  day,  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  knight  of  the 
(hire  attending  in  parliament.  See  KnigHt. 

There  is  a  like  writ  de  expenfs  civium ,  &  burgenfium,  to  levy 
a  (hilling  per  day  for  every  citizen  and  burgels  in  parliament. 
See  Parliament  and  Representative. 

D  E  faCio,  fomething  actually  done,  or  exifting  :  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  fo  iri  juftice,  or 
equity,  but  not  in  fa£t. 


After  the  revolution,  the  retainers  to  the  abdicated  king  infill¬ 
ed  much,  on  the  difference  between  a  king  de  jure,  and  de  fa £1  0 
or  a  prince  in  aRual  but  riot  legal  poffefiion  of  the  crown,  and 
another  who  had  the  right,  but  not  the  poffefiion.  The  Non¬ 
jurors  Rill  hold  the  pretender  for  king  de  jure  ;  and  only  allow 
king  George  for  king  de  faClo.  1 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  an  omiffion  of  what  a  perfon  ought  to 
do,  particularly  before  a  court  of  juftice,  at  a  day  affigned  ; 

iSme"t  ma>’  bo  given  the  Defaulter. 

DEFECATE,  or  Defa-cate,  a  term  applied  to  fome  body 

™-n  P"rgCd’  A  Ted  of  fecre’  or  impurities.  See  Fasces. 
D.ftdlat.ons,  and  other  chemical  operations,  are  intended  to 

£“&«  n  ™LZe,0lnd  fuMe  paru  from  the  feces’ or 

Spirit  of  wine  well  drftcalt ,  eafily  evaporates.  See  Alcohol 
3°  DE- 
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DEFECTION*,  the  a&  of  abandoning,  or  relinquishing  of 
a  party  or  intereft  a  perfon  had  been  engaged  in. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  deficio,  to  fail  of. 

DEFECTIVE,  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  grammar,  are  fuch 
as  want  either  a  whole  number,  a  particular  cafe,  or  are  total¬ 
ly  indeclinable.  See  Noun. 

The  term  defective  is  alfo  applied  to  a  verb  that  has  not  all  its 
moods  and  tenfes.  See  Verb,  Mood,  &c. 

DEFE  IS  A  N  CE, Defeasance,  or  Defeizance,  in  law, 
a  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which  being  performed,  the 
deed  is  defeated,  or  annulled,  as  if  it  had  never  been  done. 
The  difference  between  a  provifo,  or  condition  in  a  deed,  and 
;  a  Defeifance ,  is  this,  that  a  provifo ,  or  condition  is  annexed  or 
inferted  in  the  deed  of  grant,  whereas  a  Defeifance  is  ufually  a 
deed  by  itfelf.  See  Proviso,  and  Condition. 

DEFENCE,  in  war,  is  ufed  for  any  thing  that  ferves  to  pre- 
ferve,  or  fcreen  the  foldiers,  or  the  place.  See  Fortification, 
The  parapets,  flanks,  cafemates,  ravelins,  and  out-works  that 
cover  the  place,  are  called  the  Defences ,  or  covers  of  the  place. 
See  Parapet,  &c. 

And  when  the  cannon  has  beat  down,  or  ruined  thefe  works, 
fo  that  the  men  cannot  fight  under  covert,  the  Defences  of  the 
city  are  faid  to  be  demolifhed. 

Line  of  Defence,  is  that  which  flanks  a  baftion,  being  drawn 
from  the  flank  oppofite  thereto.  See  Line. 

The  line  of  Defence  fhould  not  exceed  a  musket  fhot,  i.  e.  120 
fathoms,  or  720  foot,  or  60  Rhinland  perches.  Indeed  Mel- 
der  allows  65  ;  Sheiter  70  ;  the  counts  de  Pagan  and  Vau- 
ban  75. 

Line  of  Defence  greater ,  or  f chant,  is  a  right  line,  as  EC, 
(Tab.  Fort  if.  Fig.  1).  drawn  from  the  point,  or  vertex  of  the 
baftion  C  to  the  concourfe  E  of  the  oppofite  flank  L  E,  with 
the  curtin  E  A. 

Line  of  Defence  lefler,  called  alfo  rafant  and  fianquant ,  is  the 
face  of  the  baftion  continued  to  the  curtin  ;  as  C  I. 

De  fence  *,  in  old  law  books,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  prohibition. 

*  Thus,  in  Rot.  Pari.  21.  Edw.  III.  Cries  and  Defence  was 
made  throughout  England,  i.  e.  Proclamation  and  Prohibition. 
Salmons s  ponantur  in  Defenfo.  Stat.  Weft.  2.  c.  47.  Salmons 
are  by  that  aft  prohibited  to  be  taken  at  certain  times.  Vfu- 
rarios  defendit  Rex  Eduardus  ne  remanerent  in  regno  LL.  Edu . 
Confeff.  In  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  I.  we  have  one,  entitled, 
Statutum  de  Defenfione  portandi  arma ,  See.  and  it  is  defended 
by  law,  to  diftrain  on  the  highway. 

Defence -Month  is  more  ufually  called  Fence-Month.  See 
Fence -Month. 

Defences,  in  heraldry,  are  the  weapons  of  any  beaft  :  as,  the 
horns  of  a  flag,  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  &c. 

DEFENDANT,  a  term  in  law,  fignifying  him  who  is  fued  in 
an  action  perfonal ;  as,  Tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  adtion 
real.  See  Plaintif,  and  Tenant. 

DEFENDEMUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  in  feoffments  and  do¬ 
nations,  having  this  force,  that  it  binds  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  to  defend  the  donee,  if  any  man  go  about  to  lay  any  in¬ 
cumbrance  on  the  thing  given,  other  than  is  contained  in  the 
donation.  See  Warranty. 

DEFENDERS  *,  were  anciently  notable  dignitaries  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  look  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  publick  weal,  and  to  protcdt  the  poor  and  help- 
Iefs,  and  to  maintain  the  interefts,  and  caufes  of  churches,  and 
religious  houfes.  See  Protector. 

*  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  Can.  2.  calls  the  Defender  of  a 
church  Ex/nt®?  Codin,  de  ofjciis  aul&  conji.  makes  mention 
of  Defenders  of  the  palace.  So  does  Bollandus,  Aft.  S.  Ja- 
nuar.  T.  1.  p.  501.  There  were  alfo  a  Defender  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  Defenfor  regni  ;  Defenders  of  cities,  Defenfores  civitatis  ; 
Defenders  of  the  people.  Defer, fores  plebis  ;  of  the  poor,  father- 
lefs,  widows,  tfc. 

About  the  year  420,  each  patriarchal  church  began  to  have  its 
Defender  ;  which  cuftom  was  afterwards  introduced  into  other 
churches,  and  continued  to  later  days  under  other  names, 
as  thofe  of  Advocate ,  and  Advouee.  See  Advocate,  and 
Advouee. 

In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage  asking  the 
emperor  for  Defenders ,  of  the  number  of  Scholaftici ,  i.  e. 
advocates  who  were  in  office  ;  and  that  it  might  be  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  fearch  the  cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges, 
and  other  civil  magiftrates,  whenever  it  fhould  be  found 
neceffary  for  the  intereft  of  the  church.  See  Scholastick. 
The  emperor  ftill  retains  the  quality  of  advocate  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  king  s  of  Great  Britain  preferve  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith ,  granted  to  king  Henry  VIII.  by  pope  Leo  X.  in 
J52I»  on  occafion  of  that  prince’s  writing  againft  Luther, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII.  Tho.  Chamber- 
laynefays,  the  title  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before 
that  time  ;  and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters 
granted  to  the  umverfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo’s  bull 
was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient  right.  Pref  fiat.  1.  1.  c.2. 

.  ,  UA  ^ortldcation,  is  ordinarily  fynonymous 

with  flanking.  See  Flank  and  Flanking 
Thus  we  fay  the  flank  defends  the  curtin,  akd  the  oppofite 
face  of  the  baftion  j  this  demi-hne  flanks,  or  defends  the  horn, 
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or  crown-work  :  the  ancient  fortifications  are  eafily  taken 
there  being  nothing  to  defend ,  that  is,  to  flank  them.  ’ 
When  they  fay,  the  flank  defends  the  curtin  they  mean  not 
only  that  it  is  a-fide  of  the  curtin,  but  alfo,  that  it  prevents 
the  approaches  j  that  is,  fuch  as  are  ported  on  the  flank  of  a 
baftion,  can  fee  any  that  come  to  attack  the  curtin,  and  can 
fhoot  them,  or  prevent  their  approaching  it. 

Inner  Defending- Angle,  is  the  angle  CIE,  (Tab.  Fortif  Fig.  1.) 
made  by  the  lefler  line  of  Defence  with  the  curtin  *  ' 

Outer  Defending  -Angle,  is  the  angle  COF,  formed  by  the 
two  lefler  lines  of  Defence  CO,  and  FO. 

The  lines,  or  fldes  of  the  rampart,  or  wall  are  defended  by 
muskets  or  carbines,  as  more  eafy,  cheap,  and  commodious 
than  cannons. 

DEFENS ITIVE,  in  medicine  and  cbirurgery,  denotes  a 
bandage,  plaifter,  or  the  like,  ufed  in  the  cure  of  a  wound, 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  pain,  the  flux  of  blood  and 
the  accefs  or  impreffion  of  the  external  air. 

The  cauterization  performed,  the  wound  is  covered  with  lint 
— —and  the  eye  with  a  Defenfitive,  and  a  triangular  comprefs. 
For  the  firft  dreffing  of  the  entorfe,  M.  Dionis  ufed  a  little 
Defenfitive  made  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  oleum  rofatum,  and 
allum-powder. 

DEFENSOR.  See  Advocate. 

DEFERENT,  Deferens,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  veflels  of  the  body,  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  hu¬ 
mours  from  one  place  to  another. 

Vafa  Deferentia,  are  the  veflels  that  convey  the  feed  as  faft  as 
it  is  fecreted,  and  prepared  in  the  tefticles,  &c.  into  the  vefi- 
cule  feminales,  there  to  be  depofited  till  an  emiffion  is  required. 
—See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch)  fig.  1.  lit.  t.  t.  fig.  8.  lit.  rr,  n. 
fig.  15.  lit.  a.  a.  See  alfo  the  article  Seed. 

Some  call  them  the  Ejaculatory  Veffels  :  they  are  white, 
nervous,  and  round,  fituate  partly  in  the  ferotum,  and  partly 
in  the  abdomen.  See  Generation. 

Deferent,  or  Deferens,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  a  circle 
invented  to  account  for  the  excentricity,  perigee,  and  apogee 
of  the  planets.  See  Excentricity,  &c. 

As  the  planets  are  found  differently  diftant  from  the  earth  at 
different  times,  it  was  fuppofed  that  their  proper  motion  was 
performed  in  a  circle,  or  ellipfis  which  is  not  concentric  with 
the  earth  ;  and  this  excentric  circle,  or  ellipfis,  they  called  the 
Deferent ,  becaufe,  palling  through  the  center  of  the  planet,  it 
feemed  to  fupport,  or  fuftain  it  in  its  orbit.  See  Excentric. 
The  Deferents  are  fuppofed  differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
but  none  more  than  8  degrees,  excepting  that  of  the  fun,  which 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  it  felf,  and  is  cut  differently  by 
the  Deferents  of  the  other  planets  in  two  places,  called  Nodes. 
In  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  the  fame  Deferent  is  alfo  called  the 
Deferent  of  the  Epicycle ,  becaule  it  traverfes  the  centre  of  the 
epicycle,  and  feems  to  fuftain  it.  See  Epicycle,  Ptolo- 

MAIC,  ifc. 

DEFFAIT,  or  Decapite',  a  term  ufed  by  the  French  he¬ 
ralds,  to  denote  a  beaft  whofe  head  is  cut  off  fmooth  j  in 
which  it  differs  from  erafed,  where  the  head  is,  as  it  were, 
torn  off,  and  the  neck  left  ragged,  See  Erased. 

DEFICIENT  Numbers ,  are  fuch  whofe  parts  added  together 
make  lefs  than  the  integer,  whole  parts  they  are.  See  Number. 
Such,  e.  gr.  is  8,  whofe  quota-parts  are  1,  2,  and  4,  which 
together  only  make  7.  See  Abundant  Number. 

Deficient  Hyperbola,  is  a  curve  of  that  denomination,  having 
only  one  afymptote,  and  two  hyperbolic  legs  running  out  in¬ 
finitely  towards  the  fide  of  the  afymptote,  but  contrary  ways 
See  Hyperbola  and  Curve.  3  ' 

DEFILE  *,  in  fortification,  a  narrow  pafs,  or  way,  through 
which  a  company  of  horfe,  or  ,foot,  can  pals  only  in  file,  by 
making  a  fmall  front,  fo  that  the  enemy  may  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  flop  their  march,  and  to  charge  them  with  fo  much 
the  more  advantage,  in  regard  that  the  front  and  rear  cannot 
reciprocally  come  to  the  relief  of  one  another. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  defile,  to  unthread,  or 
unftring. 

To  Defile,  is  to  go  off  file  by  file.  See  File. 

The  army  began  to  defile  on  the  left,  and  was  forced  to  defile 
at  each  end  of  the  field,  by  reafon  of  the  morafles,  and  the  woods. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  an  article  that  has  a 
precife,  determinate  fignification.  See  Article,  (5 tc. 

Such  are,  the  article  the  in  Englifh,  le  and  la  in  French,  &c. 
which  fix,  and  afeertain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as,  the  king,  le  roy :  whereas,  in  the  quality  of  king, 
de  roy,  the  articles  of  and  de ,  mark  nothing  precife,  and 
are  therefore  called  indefinite.  See  Indefinite. 

DEFINITION,  in  logic,  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  fimple 
ideas,  whereof  a  compound  idea  confifts ;  in  order  to  afeer¬ 
tain,  or  explain  its  nature,  and  charadter.  See  Idea. 

The  fchoolmen  give  very  imperfect  notions  of  Definition. 
Some  define  it  the  firft  notion,  or  conception,  that  arifes  of 
a  thing,  whereby  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  every  other,  and 
from  which,  all  the  other  things  that  we  conceive  of  it,  are 
deduced.  But  the  ufual  Definition  of  it  is,  oratio  explicans  quid 
res  ejl ,  a  difcouife  explaining  what  a  thing  is  j  that  i§,  as  fome 

further 
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further  explain  it,  a  difcourfe  fetting  forth  thole  attributes 
which  circumfcribe  and  determine  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
r  or  to  explain,  is  only  to  propofe  the  parts  feparately*  and 
exprefly,  which  were  before  propofed  conjun&ly,  and  impli- 
citely  ;  fo  that  every  explication  has  regard  to  fome  whole. 
Hence,  according  to  the  diverfe  kinds  of  parts  in  any  thing, 
viz.  phyheal  parts,  metaphyfical  parts,  &C.  arife  fo  many 
different  kinds  ol  Definitions  of  the  fame  thing  :  thus,  man  is 
either  defined  an  animal,  confifting  of  foul  and  body  :  or,  a 
reafonable  animal,  &c. 

Definitions  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  Nominal ,  or,  of  the 
Name :  the  other  Real ,  or,  of  the  Thing. 

Definition  of  the  Name ,  or  Nominal  Definition,  is  that 
which  explains  the  fenfe,  or  fignification  appropriated  to  a 
word  :  or,  as  Wolfius  more  accurately  confiders  it,  an  enu- 
memtion  of  certain  marks,  or  charadters,  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  thing  defined  from  any  other  thing  ;  fo  to  leave  it 

out  of  doubt,  what  the  fubjedt  is  that  is  intended  or  denoted 
by  the  name. 

Such  is  the  Definition  of  a  fquare,  when  it  is  faid  to  be  a  qua¬ 
drilateral,  equilateral,  rectangular  figure. 

By  Definition  of  the  Name ,  is  either  meant  a  declaration  of 
the  ideas,  and  characters  appropriated  to  the  word  in  the  com- 
mon  ufage  of  the  language ;  or  the  peculiar  ideas,  &c.  which 
the  fpeaker  thinks  fit  to  denote  by  that  word  ;  n  e.  the  fpecial 
enfe  wherein  he  propofes  to  ufe  it,  in  his  future  difcourfe. 
xor  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fignificancy  of  any  word  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  our  will ;  and  we  may  affix  what  idea 
we  pleafe  to  a  found,  which  itfelf  fignifies  nothing  at  all. 

The  Definition  of  the  name  therefore,  in  the  fecond  fenfe,  is 
merely  arbitrary  ;  and  ought  never  to  be  called  in  queftion  ; 
only  it  is  to  be  minded,  that  we  keep  inviolably  to  the  fame 
fignification.  Hence,  a  Definition  comes  to  Hand,  or  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  as  an  undoubted,  or  felf-evident  maxim  :  as  it 
frequently  does,  and  particularly  among  geometricians,  who 
above  all  other  people,  make  ufe  of  fuch  Definitions. 

Not  that  we  mean,  that  after  having  defined  a  thing  fo  and  fo, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  idea  affixed  to  the  defined  term,  but 
muff  be  granted  to  the  thing  itfelf:  thus,  if  any  one  fhould 
define  heat  to  be  a  quality  in  certain  bodies,  like  that  which 
we  feel  upon  the  application  of  fire,  or  hot  bodies  ;  no  man 
could  find  fault  with  the  Definition ,  as  far  as  it  expreffes  what 
he  means  by  the  word  heat ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  us  from 
denying,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  body  that  warms  us, 
like  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves. 

Definition  of  the  Things  or  -/2^7/Definition,  is  properly  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a  thing,  in  order  to 
convey,  or  explain  its  nature. 

Thus,  a  circle  is  defined  a  figure,  whole  circumference  is  every 
where  equidiftant  from  its  centre. 

Wolfius  defines  a  Real  Definition  to  be  a  diftindt  notion  ex¬ 
plaining  the  genefis  of  a  thing,  that  is,  the  manner  wherein 
the  thing  io  made,  or  done  :  fuch  is  that  of  a  circle,  whereby 
.  it  is  faid  to  be  formed  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line  round  a 
fixed  point.  On  which  footing,  what  was  before  inftanced  as 
2-  Real  Definition  of  a  circle,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
nominal  one. 

This  notion  of  a  Real  Definition  is  very  ftridt:  and  juft  ;  and 
affords  a  fufficient  diftindfcion  between  a  real  and  a  nominal  one. 
But,  though  it  has  the  advantages  of  analogy,  diftindlnefs, 
and  conveniency  on  its  fide  ;  yet  being  only  itfelf  a  Nominal 
Definition ,  i.  e.  a  Definition  of  the  term  Real  Definition ,  we 
muft  confider  it  in  that  light,  that  is,  as  an  idea  fixed  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  that  word,  and  which  the  author  always  denotes  by 
that  word  in  the  courfe  of  his  book.  But,  in  effect,  it  is  not 
the  ufual  fenfe,  or  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  which  is  much 
lefs  convenient  and  diftindt.  And  it  is  to  that  ufual  accep¬ 
tation  we  are  here  chiefly  to  have  regard. 

Definitions  are  ufually  divided  into  accurate  and  inaccurate  ;  the 
firft  make  what  we  ftridtly  call  a  Definition  ;  the  fecond,  we 
diftinguifh  under  the  name  of  Defcription.  See  Description. 
Of  the  parts  enumerated  in  a  Definition ,  fome  are  common  to 
other  things  befide  the  thing  defined ;  others  peculiar  thereto  : 
the  firft  are  called  the  Genus,  or  Kind ;  and  the  fecond,  the 
Difference. — Thus,  in  the  former  definition  of  a  circle,  by  a 
figure  whofe  circumference  is  every  where  equidiftant  from  its 
centre :  the  word  Figure  is  the  Kind,  as  being  a  name  common 
to  all  other  figures,  as  well  as  the  circle  :  the  reft  are  the  Dif¬ 
ference,  which  fpecify,  or  diftinguifh  the  circle  from  every 
other  figure.  See  Genus  and  Difference. 

And  hence  arifes  that  recipe  of  Fa.  de  Colonia,  for  the 
making  of  a  Definition.  Take,  fays  he,  fomething  that  is 
common  to  the  thing  defined  with  other  things,  and  add  to  it 
fomething  that  is  proper,  or  peculiar  to  the  thing  ;  and  you 
will  have  a  Definition.  Thus,  e.  gr.  rhetoric  is  defined  the 
art  of  fpeaking  well  ;  for  that  it  is  an  art,  is  common  to  it 
with  feveral  other  things  ;  but  that  it  is  the  art  of  fpeaking 
well,  is  peculiar  to  it  alone. 

There  are  three  common  rules  of  a  good  Definition,  iff.  That 
it  be  clear,  and  more  eafy  and  obvious  than  the  thing  defined. 
7-dly,  That  it  be  univerfal,  or  adequate  to  the  thing  defined ; 
that  is,  that  it  agree  to  all  the  things  contained  in  the  fpe- 
cies  defined. 


Thirdly,  that  it  be  proper  or  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined. 
The  two  ordinary  defedts  of  Definitions ,  are,  not  to  agree 
either  to  the  whole  thing  or  the  foie  thing  defined  :  neque  om- 
nif  neque  foli ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  common,  even 
among  the  beft  and  jufteft  authors. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves  of  Ariftotle’s  Definitions  in  the  general, 
that  they  are  very  much  like  that,  whereby  man  fhould  be 
defined  an  animal  that  tills  the  ground.  Nor  was  his  mafter 
1  lato  lefs  exceptionable.  The  joke  put  upon  him  on  that 
account  is  famous  :  Plato,  it  feems,  had  defined  man,  animal 
hipes  Iff  implume ,  a  two-footed  animal  without  feathers. 
Upon  which,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  a  great  derider  of  the 
academics,  threw  a  cock  ftripped  of  his  feathers,  and  quite 
naked,  into  the  middle  of  Plato’s  fchool ;  crying,  {<  Here  is 
“  Plato’s  man.” 

Definition  it  muft  be  obferved,  has  not  place  every  where  : 
it  has  only  to  do  with  compound  ideas  ;  as  being  no  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  fimple  ideas  they  are  com¬ 
pounded  of.  Simple  ideas  cannot  be  defined,  as  not  allowing 
of  an  enumeration.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  one  calls 
heat,  will  only  learn  it  by  experience,  or  fome  fynonymous 
word,  or  fome  word  of  another  language,  or  by  circumlocu¬ 
tion,  whereby  a  thing  is  fhewn,  not  defined ;  as  if  we  fhould 
fay,  “  it  was  a  fenfation  which  we  find  when  we  fit  by  the 
“  fire,  or  in  the  funfhine”  ;  which  fhews  nothing  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  ;  nor  would  a  perfon  that  had  never  felt  the 
fenfation,  underftand  any  more  what  is  meant  thereby,  than 
a  man  born  blind  would  know  what  a  green  colour  was,  by 
telling  him  it  was  the  fenfation  we  have  when  we  behold  the 
grafs  in  the  field. 

Our  Definitions  of  fubftances,  it  muft  be  added,  are  very  de- 
dedtive  :  and  as  for  individuals,  we  have  no  Definitions  at  all.—-’ 
The  ideas  of  fubftances  are  compounded  of  the  various  fimple 
ideas  jointly  impfeffed  when  they  prefented  themielves  ;  and 
all  we  can  do  to  define  them,  is  only  to  enumerate  thole  fe¬ 
veral  fenfible  ideas,  as  colour,  denfity,  malleability,  weight, 
&c.  Thus,  gold  is  defined  by  fuch  a  peculiar  colour,  gra¬ 
vity,  £sV.-~  Yet  fuch  Definitions  may  raife  an  idea  clear 
enough  of  that  fubftance  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  feparately 
received,  by  his  fenfes,  all  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  complex  idea  defined  ;  though  the  intimate  na¬ 
ture  arid  effence  of  fubftance  is  uriknown,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  defined.  See  Substance. 

It  follows,  that  it  is  orily  the  modes,  or  attributes  that  can 
be  explained  by  what  we  properly  call  a  Definition.  See 
Mode,  &c. 

Definition,  in  rhetoric,  is  defined  by  Tully,  a  fhort  compre- 
lienfive  explanation  of  a  thing.  1 

The  Definitions  of  the  orator,  it  muft  be  obferved,  differ 
rriuch  from  thofe  of  the  logician,  and  philofopher  :  thefe  latter 
define '  a  thing  clofely  and  dryly  by  genus  and  difference,  e.  gr. 
man  is  a  reafonable  animal,  Idc. 

The  orators  take  a  larger  compafs,  and  define  things  more  or* 
nairientally  from  the  places  of  rhetoric,  thus  :  man  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  work  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  framed  after  his  own 
image,  endued  with  reafon  and  born  to  immortality.  But 
this  rhetorical  Definition,  in  ftrictnefs,  comes  nearer  to  the  - 
nature  of  a  defcription,  than  an  accurate  Definition. 

There  are  diverfe  kinds  thereof ;  as,  if.  That  drawn  from  the 
parts  whereof  a  thing  confifts  :  thus,  oratory  is  an  art  confift- 
ing  of  invention,  difpofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation. 
2dly,  From  the  effedts  ;  as,  fin  is  the  plague  of  the  foul, 
the  fting  of  confeience,  the  fcandal  of  nature,  the  ruin  of 
the  world,  the  hatred  of  God,  &c.  3 dly,  From  affirmation 

and  negation,  as  when  we  firft  fay  what  a  thing  is  not,  that  it 
may  be  the  better  conceived  what  it  is.  Thus  Cicero,  by  de¬ 
fining  the  confulate,  and  fhewing  that  it  does  not  confift  in  en- 
figns,  lidtors,  £sV.  but  in  virtue,  proves  that  Pifo  was  not 
conful.  4 thly.  From  the  adjuncts,  as  when  alchymy  is  de¬ 
fined,  an  art  without  fenle,  whofe  beginning  is  deceit  ;  its 
middle,  labour  ;  and  its  end,  beggary.  And  laftly,  from 
fimilies,  and  metaphors  ;  as  when  death  is  defined,  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  &c. 


To  this  laft  clafs  of  metaphorical  Definitions,  are  reducible 
thofe  five  not  unelegant  Definitions  of  a  man  which  we  (hall 
here  fubjoin.  The  poets  feign,  that  the  fciences  were  once 
called  together  by  Minerva’s  command,  to  form  a  Defini¬ 
tion  of  man  :  the  firft,  viz.  logic,  defined  him,  a  fhort  enthy- 
meme  ;  his  birth  the  antecedent,  and  his  death  the  confequent 
Aftronomy  defined  him,  a  changeable  moon  ;  which  never 
continues  in  the  .  fame  ftate.  Geometry  defined  him,  a  fphe- 
ncal  figure  ;  which  ends  in  the  fame  point  where  it  begun 
Laftly,  rhetoric  defined  man,  an  oration,  whofe  exordium 
was  his  birth  i  narration,  trouble;  and  peroration,  death- 
the  figures  of  the  oration  being  fighs,  tears,  or  joy  worfe 
than  tears.  J  1  c 

DEFINITIVE  is  applied  to  fomewhat  that  terminates  or 
decodes  a  queftion,  or  procefs.  See  Peremptory. 

The  houfe  °f  lords  have  palled  a  Definite,  lenience  in  fuch  a 
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DEFINITOR,  a  term  ufed  in  fevcral  religious  orders,  for  an 
affeffor,  or  counfellor  of  a  general,  or  fuperior,  in  certain  mo- 
nafteries.  See  General. 

In  moft  orders  of  religious,  the  Definitor  takes  place  after  the 
fuperior  of  the  convent  he  lives  in,  when  in  the  convent 
itfelf  j  but  out  of  the  convent,  the  Definitor  s  place  is  before 
his  own  fuperior. 

Dcfinitors  are  alfo  fubjeCI,  in  the  convent  they  refide  in,  to 
the  immediate  fuperior  of  the  convent,  as  to  things  relating  to 
the  monaftic  difcipline ;  but  in  nothing  elfe. 

DEFLAGRATION  *,  in  chemiftry,  the  kindling,  or  fetting 
fire  to  a  fait,  a  mineral,  or  other  matter,  mixed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  order  to  purify  it.- -As  is  done 
in  the  preparing  of  AEthiops  mineral,  fal  prunellae,  iff  c. 

*  The  Word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  de,  and  flagrare,  to  burn. 

DEFLECTION,  the  turning  any  thing  afide  from  its  former 
courfe,  by  fome  adventitious  or  external  caufe. 

The  word  is  often  applied  to  the  tendency  of  a  fliip  from  her 
true  courfe,  by  reafon  of  currents,  idle.  which  divert  her, 
and  turn  her  out  of  her  right  way. 

Deflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light ,  is  a  property  which  Dr. 
Hook  obferved  167},  and  read  an  account  of  before  the 
Royal  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year.— He  fays,  he  found 
it  different  both  from  reflection,  and  refraction  ;  and  that  it 
was  made  towards  the  furface  of  the  opacous  body  perpendi¬ 
cularly.  See  Ray  and  Light. 

This  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  In¬ 
flexion.  See  Inflection. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  aCt  of  violating, 
or  taking  away  a  woman’s  virginity.  See  Virginity. 
Death,  or  marriage,  are  decreed  by  the  civil  law  in  cafe  of 
fief  oration.  Many  anatom  ifts  make  the  hymen  a  real  proof 
of  virginity,  perfuaded  that  where  it  is  not  found,  the  girl 
muft  have  been  deflowered.  See  Hymen. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpeCt  for  virgins,  that  they 
would  not  put  them  to  death,  till  they  had  firft  procured  them 
to  be  deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  natives  of  thecoaft  of  Mala¬ 
bar  pay  Grangers  to  come  and  deflower  their  brides. 

Among  the  Scots,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
it  was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  them 
by  king  Ewen,  that  they  fhould  have  the  firft  night’s 
lodging  with  their  tenants  wives.  King  Malcolm  III. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain  rate, 
called  Marcheta ,  confifting  of  a  certain  number  of  cows  : 
Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a  mark  of  filver. 
The  fame  cuftom  had  place  in  Wales,  Flanders,  Frifeland, 
and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  See  Marcheta,  and  Cul- 
liage. 

By  the  cuftom  of  Anjou,  and  Maine,  a  maid  after  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  may  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deflowered  without  being 
difinherited  for  it  by  her  father. 

Du  Cange  quotes  an  arret  of  the  19th  of  March  1409, 
obtained  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Abbeville  againft  the  biihop 
of  Amiens,  for  taking  money  to  difpenfe  with  an  injunction 
he  had  made,  not  to  fuffer  them  to  get  their  wives  maiden¬ 
heads  the  three  firft  nights  ;  the  injunction  being  founded  on 
a  canon  of  the  IVth  council  of  Carthage,  which  decrees  the 
fame,  out  of  reverence  of  the  matrimonial  benediction. 

DEFLUXION  *,  or  Fluxion,  a  falling,  or  flowing  of  fome 
humour  to  any  part  of  the  body  ;  as  of  rheum  on  the  trachea, 
and  oefoohagus  in  a  catarrh.  See  Fluxion,  Humour,  &V. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  defluo,  I  flow  down,  the 
humours  falling  upon  fome  part,  where  they  are  gathered 
together. 


Defluxions  on  the  Lungs  are  of  dangerous  confequence.  See 
Catarrh  and  Phthisis. 

Defluxions  on  the  Eyes  produce  a  weaknefs  of  fight,  and  fre¬ 
quently  blindnefs.  See  Eye. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  a  withholding  lands,  or  tene¬ 
ments,  by  force,  from  the  right  owner.  See  Force. 
DEFORCEOR,  or  Deforciant,  one  that  cafts  out  another 
from  his  lands,  or  tenements,  by  mere  Force. 

Deforceor  differs  from  Dijfeifor,  in  that  a  man  may  diffeife 
without  Force  :  and  that  a  man  may  deforce  another  who  never 
was  in  poffeflion  •,  as  where  feveral  perfons  have  a  right  to 
lands,  as  common  heirs,  and  one  entering  firft,  keeps  out  the 
reft.  See  Disseisor. 

Deforceor  alfo  differs  from  Intruder ,  in  that  a  man  becomes 
Intruder  by  a  wrongful  entry  only  into  , lands  void  of  a  poffef- 

for  ;  whereas  a  Deforceor  holds  out  the ’rightful  heir.  See  In¬ 
trusion. 

DEFORMITY,  a  difpleafing  or  painful  idea  excited  in  the 
min  ,  on  occafion  of  fome  objeCI  which  wants  of  that  unifor¬ 
mly,  ncceffary  to  conftitute  beauty.  See  Beauty. 

thprp  hp  0  fOIlie  delicacy,  and  importance,  whether 

of  the  ideas  of  beauty,  and  harmonv  fs  i  ftlv  r^  lr  ^  t 
fenfe  ;  from  its  affinity  to  the  ^  r  .reck°ned  * 
pleafure  does  not  arife  L  anv 

proportions,  caufes,  ufes,  &c.  but  ftrikec  fign  prmcip  “’ 
in  this  that  the  ideas  of  m 

neceffanly  pleafaift  to  u*  as  well  as  immediately.  See  Sense! 


fiut,  as  the  other  fenfes,  which  give  us  pleafure,  do  alfo  give 
us  pain  ;  does  this  fenfe  of  beauty  make  any  objeCts  difagreea- 
ble  to  us,  and  the  occafion  of  pain  ? 

That  many  objeCts  give  no  pleafure  to  our  fenfe,  is  obvious ; 
many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty  :  but  then,  fays  a  late  in¬ 
genious  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  neceffarily  difa- 
greeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other  evil  from  it,  and 
compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the  kind.  Many  objeCts 
are  naturally  difpleafing,  and  diftafteful  to  our  external 
fenfes,  as  well  as  others  pleafing,  and  agreeable  ;  as  fmells, 
taftes,  and  fome  feparate  founds  :  but  for  our  fenfe  of  beauty, 
no  compofition  of  objeCts  which  give  not  unpleafant  fimple 
ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant,  or  painful  of  itfelf,  had  we 
never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the  kind. 

Deformity,  then,  is  only  the  abfence  of  beauty,  or  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  beauty  expeCted  in  any  fpecies  :  thus,  bad  mulic 
pleafes  ruftics,  who  never  heard  any  better ;  and  the  fineft 
ear  is  not  offended  with  tuning  of  inftruments,  if  it  be  not  too 
tedious,  where  no  harmony  is  expeCted  :  and  yet  much  fmal- 
ler  diffonancy  fhall  offend  amidft  the  performance,  where  har¬ 
mony  is  expeCted.  A  rude  heap  of  ftones  is  no  way  offenfive 
to  one  who  /hall  be  difpleafed  with  irregularity  in  architec¬ 
ture,  where  beauty  was  expeCted.  And  had  there  been  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  form  which  we  now  denominate  ugly,  or  deform¬ 
ed ,  and  had  we  never  feen  or  expeCted  greater  beauty,  we 
fhould  have  received  no  difguft  from  it.  Though  the  pleafure 
would  not  have  been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we 
now  admire.  Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give 
us  pofitive  pleafure ;  but  not  pofitive  pain,  or  difguft,  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  what  arifes  from  disappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view  are  apt  to 
raife  diflike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from  any  pofitive 
Deformity ,  which  of  itfelf  is  pofitively  difpleafing,  but  eithef 
from  want  of  expeCted  beauty,  or  from  the  carrying  fome  na¬ 
tural  indications  of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac¬ 
quire  a  faculty  of  difeerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and  ge- 
ftures.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by  any  form  pofitively 
difgufting,  appears  hence,  that  if  upon  long  acquaintance  we 
are  fure  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  temper,  humanity,  and  cheer- 
fulnefs,  though  the  bodily  form  continues,  it  fhall  give  us  no 
difguft.  There  are  horrors  raifed  by  fome  objeCts,  which  are 
only  the  effeCt  of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compaffion  towards 
others,  when  either  reafon  or  fome  foolifh  affociation  of 
ideas  makes  us  apprehend  danger,  and  not  the  effeCt  of  any 
thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  we  find,  that  moft  of  thofe 
objeCts,  which  excite  horror  at  firft,  when  experience,  or  rea¬ 
fon  has  removed  the  fear,  may  become  the  occafion  of  plea¬ 
fure  ;  as  in  ravenous  beafts,  a  tempeftuous  fea,  a  craggy  preci¬ 
pice,  a  dark  fhady  valley,  iffc. 

This  affociation  of  ideas  makes  many  objeCts  beautiful  and 
pleafant.  The  beauty  of  trees,  their  cool  fhades,  and  their 
aptnefs  to  conceal  from  obfervation,  have  made  groves  and 
woods,  the  ufual  retreat  of  thofe  who  love  folitude,  efpecially 
the  religious,  the  penfive,  the  melancholy,  and  the  amorous  : 
and  do  not  we  find,  that  we  have  fo  joined  the  ideas  of  thofe 
difpofitions  of  mind,  with  thofe  external  objeCts,  that  they 
always  occur  to  us  along  with  them  ?  and  according  as  the 
habits,  or  paffions  contracted,  or  gratified  therein  gives  us  plea¬ 
fure,  or  pain,  remembrance  is  pleaiurable,  or  painful.  The 
dim  light  in  Gothic  buildings  has  had  an  afl'oeiation  of  a 
very  foreign  idea,  which  Milton  expreffes  by  his  epithet,  a 
dim  religious  light.  After  the  like  manner,  the  cafual  con¬ 
junction  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft  where  there  is  nothing  difa- 
greeable  in  the  form  itfelf.  And  this,  in  effeCt,  is  the  caufe 
of  moft  of  our  fantaftic  averfions  to  the  figures  of  diverfe  ani¬ 
mals,  isfe.  Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  infeCts, 
really  beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 
people,  who  have  got  fome  accidental  ideas  affociated  to  them. 
See  Association  of  Ideas. 

DEFTARDAR*,  or  Defterdar,  the  treafurer  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  See  Treasurer. 

*  The  word  is  compounded,  firft,  of  "irtQT  defter,  a  Turkifh 
name  for  a  book,  regifter,  memoir,  &e.  which  Meninfki  de¬ 
rives  from  the  Greek  the  skin  or  parchment  an¬ 

ciently  wrote  on.  The  kcond  word,  whereof  Deftardar  is 
compounded,  is  “IjO  dar,  a  Turkifh  and  Perfian  word,  fig- 
nifying  keeping,  or  holding,  q.  d.  book-keeper  of  the  moneys 
received,  and  expended. 

Meninski  calls  him  Supremus  fhefaurarius ,  high  treafurer  ; 
and  Prefes  Camera ,  prefident  of  the  exchequer  :  Caftellus 
makes  him  the  keeper,  and  comptroller  of  the  books  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  payments. 

The  Deftardar ,  or  as  Vigenere  calls  him,  Dephterderr, 
has  in  his  charge  the  rolls,  and  accounts  of  the  militia,  and 
the  treafury  ;  he  receives  all  the  grand  fignior’s  revenues,  pays 
his  forces,  and  furnifhes  the  expences  of  all  publick  affairs  :  in 
which,  his  office  differs  from  that  of  the  Chaznadar,  who  is 
treafurer  of  the  feraglio  or  court,  as  the  Deftardar  is  of  the 
ftate. 

Ricaut  makes  a  Deftardar ,  whom  he  calls  Tefterdar ,  in  each 
Beglerbeglic,  or  government.  Vigenere  affures  us,  there  are 
but  two,  the  one  for  Europe,  and  the  other  for  Afia  j  the  firft 
refides  at  Conftantinople,  and  has  under  him  two  general  com- 

miflioners. 
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miffi  oners,  or  deputies,  one  for  Hungary,  Tranfil  vania,  Wala¬ 
chia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Boliiia,  bfc.  The  other  for 
Greece  and  the  Morea,  with  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Each  o f  thefe  has  under  him  as  many  fub-commilTioners,  of 
agents,  as  there  are  Sangiackats  in  his  province  ;  which  fub- 
commiffioners  have  as  many  clerks  as  there  are  Sabafffs  in 
their  Sangiackat  to  keep  the  account  ,  of  the  Timariots  in 
their  diftncts.  The  Deftardar  of  Afia  has  two  general  depu- 

Ecrvnf  ^  T  /0r  A,n,atoIia’  the  other  for  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
fhofe  of  IUropeWe  W  e  th£ir  fUb-agentS’  Clerks>  «*'  25 
DEGENERATION,  the  a<ft  of  failing,  or  declining  from 
a  more  perfect  or  valuable  kind,  Rate  or  condition,  to  a 

It  is  a  great  difpute  among  naturalifts,  whether  or  no  ani- 
ma  s,  plants,  efr.  be  capable  of  degenerating  into  other  fpecies  ? 
the  affirmative  is  urged  by  many  as  a  ftrong  objection  againft 
the  plant  being  contained  in  the  feed,  and  the  doctrine  of 
generation  wherein  that  is  fuppofed. 

^fUn;, L‘C2us’  Lib*  IV-  de  Sp°nt .  vivent.  ort.  exprefly  con- 
tends  that  the  forms  of  animals  degenerate  into  othe/  more 

ones  :  thus’  %s  he,  the  foul  of  a  calf,  after  its 
,  egenerates  into  the  fouls  of  the  worms,  bees,  &c. 

which  arife  out  of  its  carcafs  j  but  the  other  fchoolmen  laugh 
at  tne  notion.  b 

Others  hold,  that  in  the  fame  matter  there  are  diverfe  forms  • 
and  that  Degeneration  is  only  the  putting  off  one  form,  and 
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calling  forth  another  latent  one  :  but  it  is  impoffible,  the  form 
cf  a  worm  and  that  of  a  calf,  fhould  be  aflually  exifling  to- 
gether  m  the  fame  piece  of  matter.  See  Form.  ° 

Ut  lers :  hold,  that  Degeneration  only  obtains  in  vegetables,  and 
define  it  the  change  of  a  plant  of  one  kind  into  that  of  ano- 

2rnelV!  6h  1^*  Thl'S’  ^  wheat  generates  into 
darnel  ,  barley  into  oats  ;  ocimum  into  ferpyllum  :  fifym_ 

wium  into  mint ;  caulis  into  rapa,  &c.  P 

The  plantule,  or  ftamen  of  the  future  vegetable,  they  hold  to 
cxilt  in  the  feed  ;  fo  that  to  produce  fuch  a  plexus,  or  orga- 
nilm,  a  matter  fo  and  fd  prepared  is  required  :  and  add,  that 
the  matter  in  the  foil  where  the  feed  is  lodged  being  fuch  as 
is  incapable  of  producing  the  faid  plexus,  it  muff  neceffarilv 
change  into  another  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
feed  required*  though  in  fome  refpects  alike,  and  approach¬ 
ing  thereto  :  thus,  darnel  and  wheat,  in  many  refpedts  agree  • 
fo  alfo  ferpyllum  and  ocimum,  GY.  They  allow,  however 
that  there  is  no  Degeneration  in  the  root,  but  only  in  the  feed  : 
in  ac  much  as  the  root  already  fuppofes  a  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion.  ° 

But  our  lateff  and  beft  naturalifts  maintain  fuch  a,  Degene¬ 
ration,  or  tranfmutation,  to  be  a  chimera  :  not  but  they 
allow,  that  a  plant  by  being  tranfplanted  to  an  improper  foil  • 
or  fun,  may  be  depraved  :  fo  as  a  Dutch  ro fe  of  an  hundred 
leaves,  may  only  produce  another  rofe  far  fhort  thereof  in 
number  of  leaves,  colour,  fmell,  GY.  Such  a  depravation  is 
poffible,  and  frequently  happens  ;  but  a  fpecific  transformation 
Jeems  out  of  the  power  of  nature  j  a  new  form  ever  fuppofino- 
a  new  Generation ,  which  again  fuppofes  a  corruption  of  the 
former  kind.  See  Transmutation,  and  Seed. 
DEGLUTITION,  in  medicine,  the  a&  of  fwallowino-  the 
food.  See  Food. 

Deglutition  is  performed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  the 
tongue,  driving  the  aliment  into  the  oefophagus,  or  gullet  * 

.  and  then,  by  the  contraftion  of  the  fphincter,  and  the  flefhy 
fibres  of  the  fame  oefophagus,  which  leffening  the  bore,  or 
aperture  thereof,  protrude  the  contents  downwards  into5 the 
ftomach.  See  Oesophagus,  Pharynx,  Digestion,  GY. 
Deglutition  fucceeds  Majlication ,  and  is  followed  by  Concoction. 
See  Mastication,  and  Concoction. 
DEGRADATION,  in  our  law-books  called  Degradation , 
and  Depofttion ,  the  a<ft  of  depriving,  or  ftripping  a  perfon  for¬ 
ever  of  a  dignity,  or  degree  of  honour  ;  and  taking  away  the 
title,  badge, and  privileges  thereof.  See  Deposition. 

The  Degradations  of  a  peer,  a  prieft,  a  knight,  a  gentleman, 
an  officer,  GY.  are  performed  with  diverfe  ceremonies.  That 
which  anciently  obtained  in  degrading  a  perfon  from  his  nobi¬ 
lity,.  is  very  curious,  and  defer ves  to  be  rehearfed  here,  after 
Geliot,  and  la  Colombiere.  It  was  pra&ifed  in  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  upon  captain  Fangel,  who  had  cowardly  given  up 
Fontarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor. 

On  this  occafion,  twenty  or  thirty  cavaliers  without  blemifh 
or  reproach,  were  aftembled  :  before  whom  the  gentleman 
was  accufed  of  freafon,  and  breach  of  faith,  by  a  kino-  at 
arms.  Two  fcaffolds  were  e redded,  the  one  for  the  judges, 
heralds,  and  purfuivants,  and  the  other  for  the  guilty  cava- 

ieiA  Th°  WaS  armed  at  P°mts,  and  his  Iheild  placed  on 
a  flake  before  him,  reverted  with  the  point  upwards.  On 
one  fide  affifled  twelve  priefls,  in  furplices,  who  fung  the 
vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  clofe  of  each  pfalm  they  made  a 
paufe,  during  which  the  officers  of  arms  ftripped  the  condemned 
of  fome  piece  of  his  armour,  beginning  with  the  helmet,  and 
proceeding  thus,  till  he  wa»  quite  di firmed  :  which  done,  they 
broke  his  Afield  in  three  piece?  with  a  hammer.  Then  the 
king  at  arms  turned  a  bafog  of  hot  water  on  the  criminal’s 
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head  j  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning  habits,  went  to', 
the  church.  This  done,  the  Degraded  was  drawn  from  off 
the  fcaffold,  with  a  rope  tied  under  his  arm  pits,  laid  on  a 
biere,  and  covered  with  mortuary-cloaths  ;  the  prieft  figging 
fome  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  delivered 
to  the  civil-judge,  and  the  executioner  of  juftice. 

Take  a  more  domeftic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  earl 
of  Carlifie,  being  attainted  and  canvi&ed,  of  treafon,  18° 
Edw.  II d.  coram  rege  \  after  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
him,  his  fword  was  broke  oyer  his  head,  and  his  fpurs  hewm 
off  his  heels  ",  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  judge,  faying  to  him, 

“  Andrew,  now  art  thou  no  knight,  but  a  knave.”  By 
Stat.  13.  Caroli  II.  William,  lord  Monfon,  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  and  others,  were  degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour, 
dignities,  and  preeminences,  and  prohibited  to  bear,  or  ufe 
the  title  of  lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat 
of  arms,  for  ever  afterwards. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  we  have  an  inftance  of  Degradation  be¬ 
fore  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  VUIth  century  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  patriarch  Conftantin, 
whom  Conftantin  Copronymus  caufed  to  be  executed.  He 
was  made  to  afeend  the  Ambo  ;  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent 
fome  of  his  bifhops  to  ftrip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathe¬ 
matized  him  :  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church 
backwards. 

But  we  have  a  much  later  inftance  in  our  own  hiftory :  when 
Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded  by  order 
of  queen  Mary  ;  they  dreffed  him  in  epifcopal  robes  made 
only  °f  canvas,  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  paftoral 
iraff  in  his  hand  :  and  in  this  attire  fhewed  him  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Which  done,  they  ftripped  him  again  piece  by  piece. 

At  prefent,  they  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of 
Degradation ,  in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  •  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  occafion 
Pope  Boniface  pronounced,  that  fix  bifhops  were  required  to 
degrade  a  prieft  :  but  the  difficulty  of  affembling  fo  many 
bifhops,  rendred  the  punifhment  frequently  impracticable. 

With  us,  a  prieft,  after  having  been  delivered  to  his  ordinary 
if  he  cannot  purge  himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door 
his  gown,  and  other  robes  are  ftripped  over  his  ears  by  the 
common  hangman,  by  which  he  is  declared  divefted  of  his 
orders. 

E decided,'  however,  that  Degradation  does  not  efface  the 
pneftly  character. 

Degradation  only  feems  to  differ  from  Depofttion, ,  in  a  few  ig¬ 
nominious  ceremonies,  which,  cuftom  has  added  thereto.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Arnoul,  archbifhop  ofRheims 
fentenced  m  the  council  of  Orleans,  in  ggi.  it  was  deliberated’ 
what  form  they  fhould  follow  in  the  depofttion,  whether  that 
of  the  canons,  that  is.  Ample  depofttion,  or  that  of  cuftom 
viz.  Degradation.  And  it  was  declared,  that  he  fhould  fur- 
render  the  ring,  paftoral  ftaff,  and  pallium  ;  but  that  his 
robes  fhould  not  be  tore  off  him. 

In  effea,  the  canons  preferibe  no  more  than  a  mere  reading  of 
the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  added  hereto  by  cuftom 
viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  ornaments,  and  the  tearing  the  pon- 
tmcal  veftments,  that  properly  conftitutes  Degradation 
Degradat^n,  in  painting  expreffes  the  leffening,  and  ren¬ 
dering  dim  and  confufed,  the  appearance  of  diftant  objetfts  in  a 
landlcape  ;  fo  as  they  fhall  appear  there,  as  they  would  do  to 

nSeAS  at  that  d£ance  from  them.  See  Perspective. 
UEGK.ADED,  in  heraldry.— A  Crofs  degraded,  is  a  crofs 
marked,  or  divided  into  fteps  at  each  end  ;  dinfiniflfing  as 
they  alcend  towards  the  middle,  or  centre  :  by  the  French 
called  Perronne.  See  Cross. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a  divifton  of  a  circle,  includino-  a 
three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  thereof.  See  Circle  & 

Every  circle,  great  and  fmall,  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
360  parts,  called  Degrees :  the  Degree  is  fubdivided  into  60 
Jefler  parts,  called  minutes :  the  minute  into  60  others,  called 
Seconds:  the  fecond  into  60  Thirds,  he. — It  follows,  that  the 
degrees ,  minutes,  &c.  of  greater  circles,  are  greater  than  thofe 
of  lefs.  See  Minute,  Second,  tsY. 

The  fubdivifions  of  Degrees  are  fractions,  whofe  denominators 
proceed  in  a  fexagecuple  ratio  ;  that  is,  a  firft  minute  is  = 

*0,  a  fecond  =  Woo,  a  third  =  ytsWc,  &c.  But  thefe 


j  •  1*11  ut,  ijut  tnele 

denominators  being  troublefome,  their  logerithms  are  fubfti 
tuted  in  common  ufe,  as  indices  thereof.  See  Logarithm 
1  hus  a  Degree,  as  being  the  integer  or  unite,  is  denoted  bv 
o,  a  firft  minute  or  prime  by  1,  a  fecond  by  2  or  ",  a  third 

thii’°ar  wr«e  ^ 

uurds,  are  wrote,  3  ..  25  ,  ib  .  See  Sexagesimal. 

But  though  ‘he  aUc.ent  Egyptians,  to  whom  this  divifion  is 

ufually  afcribed,  did,  by  means  hereof,  free  aftronomical  ca “ 

culanons  from  fraftons;  fince  fexagefimal  fraftions  may  be 

handled  as  mtegers  ;  and  Were  very  happy  in  the  choice  of 

juft  divifio”  by  2,  ln6,h8 

Oughtred,  Wallis  yr.  with’  good  Wonfwiih  tfS’ 
ma  fraaons  fet  afide,  and  decimals  taken  in  their  room 
o  n  decimals  there  is  no  occafion  for  reducing  lelfei  fradiions 
into  greater,  or  greater  into  leffer  s  wlych  is  a  tedious  an^e  m 

3  E  .  fexa- 
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fejcagerimak  Stevlnus  even  holds,  that  this  divifon of  the 
circle  which  he  contends  for,  obtained  in  the  wne  < »  > 
Saculo  Sapicnti.  Stevin.  Cofrnog.  Lib.  I.  Def.  6.  See  Deci- 

The  magnitude  or  quantity  of  angles  is  accounted  iri  Degrees . 
Thus,  we  fay,  an  angle  of  90  Degrees  ;  of  70  Degrees ,  50  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  of  25  Degrees,  15  minutes,  45  feconds.  bee  AN  . 
Such  a  ftar  is  mounted  fo  many  Degrees  above  the  horizon,  de¬ 
clines  fo  many  Degrees  from  the  equator.  See  Altit  ude. 
Such  a  town  is  fituate  in  fo  many  Degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude.  See  Longitude  and  Latitude. 

A  fign  includes  30  Degrees  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Sign. 
Degree  of  Latitude ,  is  the  fpace  of  365184  Englifti  feet  in¬ 
cluded  between  two  parallels  of  latitude.  See  Lat  itude. 
Decree  of  Longitude,  is  the  fpace  between  two  meridians  ;  the 
quantity  of  which  is  variable  according  to  the  latitude.  See 
Longitude. 

Thefe  expreffions  are  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  who  were 
acquainted  with  a  very  large  extent  of  earth  from  eaft  to 
weft,  which  they  accounted  the  length,  and  a  much  lefs  from 
north  to  fouth,  which  parted  with  them  for  the  breadth  ot 

the  earth.  See  Earth.  , 

The  quantity  of  a  Degree  of  a  meridian,  or  other  great  circle, 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  variourty  determined  by  various 
obfervers  :  the  methods  too  made  ufe  of  are  various.  See 
Earth. — Ptolemy  fixes  the  Degree  at  68  Arabic  miles  T  ac¬ 
counting  7  i  ftadia  to  a  mile.  The  Arabs  themfelves,  who 
made  an  exadt  computation  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 
by  meafuring  the  diftance  of  two  places  under  the  fume  me¬ 
ridian,  in  the  plains  of  Seniar,  by  order  of  Almamom,  only 
make  56  miles.  Kepler  determining  the  femidiameter  of  tire 
earth  by  the  diftance  of  two  mountains,  makes  a  Degree  13 
German  miles :  but  his  method  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Snellius  feeking  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  from  the  diftance 
of  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  finds  the  quantity  of  a  Degree 
by  one  method  to  be  57064  Paris  toifes,  or  342384  feet  ; 
and  by  another  method,  57057  toifes,  or  342342  feet.  The 
mean  between  which  two  numbers  M.  Picart  found  by  men- 
furation  in  1669,  from  Amiens  to  Malvoifin,  the  mold  fure, 
and  makes  the  quantity  of  a  Degree  57060  toifes,  or  342360 
feeti,  which  reduced  to  other  meafures,  gives  the  quantity  of 
a  Degree  of  a  great  circle  in 

Englifh  miles  of  50000  feet  each - 73  ff 

Florentine  miles  of  3000  braccios -  63  -is 

Common  French  leagues  of  220  toifes  25 
Rhinland  perches  of  12  feet  -  2  95  56 

However,  M.  Caffini,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France, 
in  the  year  1700,  repeated  the  fame  labour,  and  meafuring 
the  fpace  of  6  Degrees,  1 8  minutes,  from  the  obfervatory  at 
Paris,  along  the  meridian  to  the  city  of  Colioure  in  Rouflillon, 
that  the  greatnefs  of  the  interval  might  diminifti  the  error, 
found  the  quantity  of  a  Degree  to  be  57292  toifes,  or 
343742  Paris  feet,  amounting  to  365184  Englifti  feet.— 
On  which  footing,  the  quantity  of  a  minute  of  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  is  5710  Paris  feet,  and  that  of 
a  fecond,  95  feet. 

With  which  account  pretty  nearly  agrees  that  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr.  Norwood,  who  about  the  year  1635,  meafured 
the  diftance  between  London  and  York,  and  found  it  905751 
Englifti  feet ;  and  finding  the  difference  of  latitudes  2°,  28', 
determined  the  quantity  of  one  Degree  to  be  367196  Englifti 
feet,  or  57300  Paris  toifes,  or  69  Englifti  miles,  288  yards. 
See  Newt.  Princ.  Phil.  Nat.  Math.  prop.  19.  p.  378.  and  HijL 
Acad.  R.  Scienc.  An.  1700,  p.  153. ... 

The  quantity  of  a  Degree  of  a  great  circle,  with  the  diftance  of 
any  other  parallel  from  the  equator  being  given,  the  quantity 
of  a  Degree  in  that  parallel  is  found  by  this  canon  :  as  the 
whole  fine  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  diftance  of  the  parallel 
from  the  equator  ;  fo  is  the  quantity  of  a  Degree  of  the 
equator  to  the  quantity  of  a  Degree  of  the  parallel. 
Suppofe,  gr.  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  510,  and  fuppofe 
a  Degree  of  the  equator  69  miles. 

Log.  of  whole  fine  100000000. 

Cofine  of  510  97988718. 

Log.  69°  18388491. 

Log.  required  .  16377201. 

The  number  correfponding  to  which  in  the  tables  is  43  LN 
miles,  nearly  ;  which  being  multiplied  by  5280,  the  number 
of  feet  in  a  mile,  gives  the  number  of  Englifti  feet  in  a  De¬ 
gree  in  that  parallel.— On  which  foundation  (fuppofing  M. 
Caflini’s  proportion  of  365184  Englifh  feet,  or  69  miles, 
864  feet  to  1  Degree  of  a  great  circle)  is  built  the  following 
table,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  a  Degree  of  loiigitude  in 
each  parallel  of  latitude. 


Deg. 

of 

Lat. 

Englifh  Stat. 
Miles  of 
5280  Feet. 

Deg.  Englifh  Stat. 

of  j  Miles  of 

Lat. '  C280  Feet. 

1.  v 

Equ. 

69 

864 

46 

1 

69 

808 

48  338 

2 

69 

641 

47 

47  99+ 

3 

69 

363 

48 
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4 
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49 
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5 
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5° 
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6 

68  4143 
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7 
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52 

42  3o69 

8 

68  2590 

53 
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9 

68  1648 

54 

40  3449 

xo 

68 
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55 
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67  4714 

56 

38  3568 

12 

67  3443 

57 

37  3533 

13 

67  2064 

58 

36  3438 

H 

67 
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59 

35  3283 

'5 

66  4260 

60 

34  3°72 

16 

66  2557 

61 

33  2804 

l7 

66 

747 

62 

32  2483 

18 

65  4110 

63 

31  2110 

19 

65  2088 

64 

30  1686 

20 

64  5240 

65 

29  1213 
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64  3008 

66 

28  743 

22 

64 

672 

67 

27  128 

23 

63  3513 

68 

25  4800 

24 

63 

972 

69 
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25 

62  3609 

70 

23  3460 

26 

62 

865 

7i 
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27 

61  3301 

72 
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28 

61 
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73 

20  1169 

29 

60  2597 

74 

19  338 

30 

59  4738 

75 

1 7  4756 

3i 

59  *503 

76 

16  3  866 

32 

5 8  3453 

77 

15  2948 

33 

58 

29 

78 

14  2006 

34 

57  1791 

79 

1 3  1 040 

35 

56  3461 

80 

iz  53 

36 
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81 

10  4327 

37 

55  1 248 

82 

9  3303 

38 

54  2648 

83 

8  2264 

39 

53  3961 

84 

7  1212 

40 

52  5187 

85 

6  147 

41 

52  1147 

86 

4  3454 

42 

51  2204 

87 

3  3272 

43 

50  3178 

88 

2  2184 

44 

45 

49  4071 
48  4884 

89 

90 

1  1093 

0 

Degree,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an  interval  in  cogna¬ 
tion  or  kinftiip,  whereby  proximity  and  remotenefs  of  blood 
are  computed. 

Degrees  are  the  intervals  whereby  it  is  known  what  perfons 
are  neareft  to  the  ftock  or  root-— Or  they  are  the  diftances  of 
one  perfon  from  another  in  the  line  ©f  confanguinity  or  affi¬ 
nity,  reckoned  from  fome  common  parent  or  anceftor.  See 
Consanguinity  and  Affinity. 

We  fay,  the  fecond  Degree,  the  third  Degree  ;  Gregory  the 
great  was  the  firft  who  prohibited  marriage  to  the  feventh 
Degree  •,  which  reftridtion  was  long  obferved  :  the  fecond 
council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.  reftrained  the  prohi¬ 
bition  to  the  fourth  Degree  inclufive,  that  is,  to  coufin  ger- 
mans  children.  See  Marriage. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  Degrees  of  kindred  or  cognation  are  dif¬ 
ferently  computed  from  what  they  are  in  the  canon  law. — 
The  firft  reckons  by  the  number  of  perfons  iffued  from  the 
fame  ftock  ;  each  perfon  fprung  therefrom  making  one  De¬ 
gree  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  diredt  line  the 
order  begins  with  the  firft  Degree :  and  thus  the  father  and 
fon  are  in  the  firft  Degree :  but  in  the  collateral  line  there 
is  no  firft  Degree  reckoned  ;  two  brothers  being  only  related 
in  the  fecond  Degree,  by  reafon  the  father,  who  is  the  com¬ 
mon  ftook,  makes  the  firft  Degree. 

The  canon  law  obferves  the  fame  rule  as  to  the  diredl  line  ; 
but  in  the  collateral  line,  a  generation  only  makes  a  Degree  : 
thus  brothers  are  in  the  firft  Degree,  and  coufin  germans  in 
the  fecond.  Whereas,  the  civil  law  puts  brothers  in  the 
fecond,  and  coufin  germans  in  the  fourth.— So  that  two  De¬ 
grees  in  the  civil  law  only  make  one  in  the  canon  law. 
Degree,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  certain  pitch  or  intenfenefs 
of  the  elementary  qualities.  See  Quality. 

The  Degrees  ufually  allowed  are  four,  anfwering  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  peripatetic  elements.  See  Elements. 

In  the  fchool  philofophy,  the  fame  qualities  are  divided  into 

eight  ;  the  laft  or  higheft  Degree  of  intenfton  is  called  ut  oeto. 

N  c 
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We  fay,  a  tiling  is  cold  in  the  fecond  Degree,  pepper  is  hot 
in  the  third  Degree .  *>  See  Heat  and  Cold. 

Fire  is  held  hot  in  the  eighth  Degree ,  and  dry  in  the  fourth 
Degree .  See  Fire. 

Degree,  in  chemiftry,  is  underftood  of  the  ftate  or  in- 
tenfeneis  of  the  fire  or  heat.  See  Fire. 

Chemifts  diftinguifh  four  .Degrees  of  fire,  or  heat :  The  firfl, 
is  two  or  three  coals. 

The  Jecond ,  that  of  four  or  five  coals,  or  rather  fo  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  warm  a  veil'd  fenfibly  ;  yet  fo,  as  that  the  hand 
may  be  held  on  it  a  confiderable  time. 

The  third  Degree ,  is  when  there  is  a  fire  capable  of  boiling  a 
VeiTel  of  five  or  fix  pints  of  water. 

The  fourth,  is  when  there  is  fire  enough  for  a  furnace. 
Thefe  Degrees ,  however,  are  all  varied  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumilunces  of  operations,  furnaces,  vefiels,  fub- 
jeds,  &c. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof  the  con¬ 
cords,  or  harmonical  intervals,  are  compofed.  See  Inter¬ 
val  and  Concord. 

The  mufical  Degrees  are  three  ;  the  greater  tone,  the  lefler 
tone,  and  femi-tone.  See  Tone  and  Semi-Tone. 

The  primary  caufe  of  the  invention  of  Degrees,  or  intervals 
lefs  than  concords,  and  whereby  the  concords  are  divided,  and 
as  it  were  graduated,  Defcartes  judges  to  have  been  this, 
that  if  the  voice  were  always  to  proceed  by  harmonical  inter¬ 
vals,  there  would  be  too  great  a  difproportion  or  inequality  in 
the  intenfenefs  thereof,  which  would  weary  both  finger  and 
hearer. 

Thus,  fuppofing  A  and  B  the  diftance  of  a  greater  third  ;  if 
the  voice  were  immediately  to  afeend  from  A  to  B,  then  be- 
caufe  B  being  acuter,  {trikes  the  ear  with  more  force  than  A, 
left  that  difproportion  fhould  prove  uneafy,  another  found,  C, 
is  put  between  them  ;  by  which,  as  by  a  ftep  or  Degree ,  we 
may  afeend  more  eafily,  and  with  lefs  unequal  force  in 
raifing  the  voice.. 

Hence  it  appears,  fays  that  author,  that  the  Degrees  are  only 
certain  mediums  contrived  to  be  put  betwixt  the  extremes  of 
the  concords,  for  moderating  their  inequality,  but  which  of 
themfelves  have  not  fweetnefs  enough  to  fatisfy  the  ear,  and 
are  of  ufe  only  with  regard  to  the  concords.  So  that  when 
the  voice  has  moved  one  Degree,  the  ear  is  not  yet  fatisfied 
till  we  come  to  another,  which  therefore,  muft  be  concord 
with  the  firft  found. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  here  alledged  amounts  to  this, 
that  by  a  fit  divifiori  of  the  concord  ing  intervals  into  leffer 
ones,  the  voice  will  pafs  fmoothly  from  one  note  to  another  ; 
and  the  hearer  be  prepared  for  a  more  exquifite  relifh  of  the 
perfedt  intervals,  whofe  extremes  are  the  proper  points  in 
which  the  ear  finds  the  expedted  reft  and  pleafure. 

Such  is  the  end  and  office  of  the  Degrees  or  lefler  intervals. — 
Now  there  are  only  three,  that  experience  recommends  as 
agreeable  ;  whofe  ratios  are  8  :  9*  called  the  greater  tone ; 
9:  IO,  called  the  leffer  tone ;  and  15  :  16,  called  the  femi- 
tone.  By  thefe  alone  a  found  can  move  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  fucceffively,  from  one  extreme  of  a  concord  to  another, 
and  produce  true  melody  :  and  by  means  of  thefe,  feveral 
voices  are  alfo  capable  of  the  necefl'ary  variety  in  paffing  from 
concord  to  concord.  As  to  the  original  of  thefe  Degrees, 
they  arife  out  of  the  Ample  concords,  and  are  equal  to  their 
differences.  Thus,  8  :  9,  is  the  difference  of  a  fifth  and  fourth  ; 
9  :  10,  is  the  difference  of  a  leffer  third  and  fourth,  or  of  a 
fifth  and  greater  fixth  ;  and  15  :  16,  the  difference  of  a  greater 
third  and  fourth,  or  of  a  fifth  and  lefler  fixth. 

For  the  Ufe  of  Degrees,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  fcale  of 
mufic.  See  Scale  and  Gammut. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a  quality  conferred  on  the  ftu- 
dents  or  members  thereof,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  profici¬ 
ency  in  the  arts  or  faculties ;  and  entituling  them  to  certain 
privileges,  precedencies,  &c.  See  University,  Facul¬ 
ty,  &c.  ■ 

The  Degrees  are  much  the  fame  in  the  feveral  univerfities  : 
but  the  laws  thereof,  and  the  difeipline  or  exercife  previous 
thereto  differ. --The  Degrees  axe  Batchelor,  Mafler  and  Doit  or ; 
inftead  of  which  laft,  in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  they  have 
Licentiate.  See  Licentiate. 

In  each  faculty  there  are  but  two  Degrees,  viz.  Batchelor  and 
Doctor,  which  were  anciently  called  Batchelor  and  Mafler : 
nor  do  the  arts  admit  of  more  than  two,  which  ftill  retain  the 
denomination  of  the  ancient  Degrees,  viz.  Batchelor  and  Mafler. 
At  Oxford,  Degrees  of  mafter  and  doctor  are  only  conferred 
once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  Monday  after  the  feventh  of  July  ; 
when  a  folemn  a£t  is  held  for  fihe  purpofe.  See  Act. 

The  expences  of  a  Degree  of  dodtor  in  any  of  the  faculties,  in 
treats  and  fet  fees,  ufually  amount  to  100/.  and  that  of  a 
mafter  of  arts,  20  or  30/.— -There  proceed  yearly  about  150 
dodtors  and  matters.  See  Doctor  and  Master. 

The  Degree  of  batchclor  is  only  conferred  in  Lent  j  and 
there  proceed  ufually  about  200  yearly. 

To  take  the  Degree  of  batchelor  in  arts,  four  years  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  three  more  fyr  mafter  of  arts.  See  Batchelor. 
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At  Cambridge,  matters  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing,  only 
the  difeipline  is  fomewhat  more  fevere,  and  the  exercifes  more 
difficult.  The  commencement  which  anfwers  to  the  adt  of 
Oxford,  is  the  Monday  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  July. — 
The  Decrees  of  batchelor  are  taken  up  in  Lent,  beginning 
on  Afh-Wednefday.  ,  • 

To  the  Degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  it  is  required,  that  the 
perfon  have  refided  in  the  univerfity  near  four  years  ; 
and  In  his  laft  year  have  kept  philofophy  adds,  i.  e.  have 
defended  three  queftions  in  natural  >  philofophy,  mathc- 
maticks  or  ethics,  and  anfvvered  the  objedtions  of  three  fe¬ 
veral  opponents  at  two  feveral  times ;  as  alfo,  that  he 
have  oppofed  three  times.  After  which,  being  examined 
by  the  matters  and  fellows  of  the  college,  he  is  referred 
to  feek  his  Degree  in  the  fchools,  where  he  is  to  fit  three 
days,  and  be  examined  by  two  matters  of  arts  appointed 
for  the  purpofe. 

The  Degree  of  mafter  of  arts  is  rtot  given  till  above  three 
years  after  that  of  batchelor  ;  during  which  time,  the  can¬ 
didate  is  obliged  three  feveral  times  to  maintain  two  phi- 
lofophical  queftions  in  the  public  fchools,  and  to  anfwer 

the  objedtions  railed  againft  him  by  a  mafter  of  arts. - 

He  muft  alfo  keep  two  adts  in  the  batchelors  fchool,  and 
declaim  one. 

To  pafs  batchelor  of  divinity,  the  candidate  muft  have  been 
feven  years  mafter  of  arts  ;  muft  have  oppofed  a  batchelor  of 
divinity  twice  ;  kept  one  divinity  adt ;  and  preached  before 
the  univerfity,  once  in  Latin,  and  once  in  Englifh. 

For  the  Degree  of  dodtor.  S.e  the  article  Doctor. 

DEICIDE,  Deicida,  a  term  only  u fed  in  fpeaking  of  the  con¬ 
demnation,  and  execution  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Jews  ;  which  was  an  horrible  Deicide . 
See  Christ. 

The  Jews,  an  ingenious  author  obferves,  were  never  more 
remote  from  idolatry  than  at  prefent ;  never  more  inviolably 
attached  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  than  at  prefent  :  whence  then 
that  load  of  evils  and  misfortunes  they  have  for  fo  many  ages 
groaned  under,  evils  incomparably  greater  and  more  lafting 
than  all  the  chaftifements  wherewith  God  anciently  avenged 
their  moft  heinous  idolatries  ?  whence  do  they  arife,  but  from 
the  Deicide  they  committed  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  ? 
See  Cross. 

DEJECTION,  in  medicine,  properly  fignifies  the  adl  of  ejedl- 
ing,  or  evacuating  the  excrements,  by  means  of  the  peri- 
ftaltic  motion  of  the  guts. 

In  which  lenfe  it  comes  nearly  to  the  fignification  of  Excretion 
See  Excretion. 

Dejection  is  alfo,  and  that  more  ordinarily,  applied  to  the. 
excrements  themfelves,  thus  evacuated  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
of  the  fame  import  with  Stool.  See  Stool,  and  Excre¬ 
ment. 

Vifcid,  glutinous,  or  as  fome  call  them,  unguinous  Dejections, 
frequent  in  fcorbutic  dileafes,  indicate  a  colliquation  of  the 
folids  of  the  body.  See  Colliquation. 

Dejection,  in  aftrology,  is  applied  to  the  planets,  when  in 
their  detriment,  i.  e.  when  they  have  loft  of  their  force,  or 
influence,  by  reafon  of  their  being  in  oppofitioft  to  fome 
others,  which  check,  and  counter-act  them. 

Or,  it  is  ufed  when  a  planet  is  in  a  fign  oppofite  to  that 
wherein  it  has  its  greateft  effedt,  or  influence,  which  is  called 
its  exaltation.  Thus,  the  fign  Aries  being  the  exaltation  of 
the  fun,  the  fign  Libra  is  its  Dejection.  See  Exaltation. 

DEIFICATION,  in  the  Pagan  theology,  the  adt,  or  ceremony 
of  deifying  their  emperors,  i.  e.  of  placing  them  among  the 
Gods,  aiid  decreeing  divine  honours  to  be  rendred  them. 
See  God  and  Consecration. 

The  Deification  is  the  fame  with  Apotheofis.  See  Apotheosis. 

DEINCLINERS,  or  Deinclining  Dials ,  are  fuch  as  both 
decline,  and  incline,  or  recline  at  the  fame  time.  SeeDiAL. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  plane  to  cut  the  prime  verticle  circle 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  ;  and  the  horizontal  plane  under  an 
angle  of  24  degrees  ;  the  elevation  of  the  pole  being  52  de¬ 
grees  ;  a  dial  drawn  on  this  plane,  is  called  a  Deincliner .  See 
Decliner. 

DEIPARA,  ®£OTonof.  See  Mother  of  God. 

DEISM,  the  dodtrine,  or  belief  of  thofe  who  hold  the  exiftence 
of  a  God,  as  the  whole  of  their  religion.  See  Deists. 

DEISTS,  a  fedt,  or  clafs  of  people,  known  alfo  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Free-thinkers ,  whofe  diftinguifhing  charadler  it 
is,  not  to  profefs  any  particular  form  or  fyftem  of  religion  ; 
but  only  to  acknowledge  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  without  ren- 
dring  him  any  external  worfhip,  or  fervice.  See  Religion. 
The  Deifts  hold,  that  confidering  the  multiplicity  of  reli¬ 
gions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation,  and  the  preca¬ 
rious  arguments  generally  advanced  in  proof  thereof :  the 
beft  and  fureft  way  is,  to  return  to  the  fimplicity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  belief  of  one  God,  which  is  die  only  truth 
agreed  to  by  all  nations.  See  God  and  Revelation. 

They  complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking,  and  reafoning, 
is  opprefl'ed  under  the  yoke  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  are  ridden,  and  tyrannized  by  the  neceflity  impofed  on 

them 
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them  of  believing  inconceivable  myfteries  ;  and  contend,  that 
nothing  ftiould  be  required  to  be  afiented  to,  or  believed,  but 
what  their  reafon  clearly  conceives.  See  Mystery  and 
Faith* 

The  appellation  Del/}  is  more  particularly  given  to  fuch  as 
arc  not  altogether  without  religion,  but  reject  all  revelation 
as  an  impofition,  and  believe  no  more  than  what  natu¬ 
ral  light  di/covers  to  them  j  as  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
providence*  a  future  (late,  with  rewards  and  punifhments 
for  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  that  God  muft  be  honoured  ;  and 
his  will,  lo  far  as  we  can  learn  it,  performed ;  but  that  each 
perfon  is  to  do  this  after  his  own  manner,  and  as  his  own 
confcience  fuggeffs. 

The  number  of  Deijls  is  laid  to  be  daily  increafing  :  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  fpeculation  and  letters,  are 
pretended  to  incline  that  way  :  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  fome 
of  our  neighbour  nations,  where  freedom  of  fpeaking,  wri¬ 
ting,  and  thinking  are  indulged. 

DEITY,  Godhead ;  a  common  appellation  given  by  the  poets 
to  the  heathen  Gods  and  Goddeffes.  See  God,  &c. 

LEIVIRILE  *,  a  term  in  the  fchool-theology,  fignifying 
fomething  divine  and  human  at  the  fame  time.  See 
Theandric. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  Deus,  God,  and  Firilis ,  of  Fir 
Man.  ’ 


DEL 


Though  this  is  a  circumftance  there  is  fcmff 


DELEGATES,  certain  pertons  delegated  or  appointed  by 
the  king’s  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  to  fit  upon  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  three  cafes. 
i.  Upon  a  fentence  given  in  any  ecclefiaftical  caufe  by  the 
archbifhop  or  his  official:  2.  Upon  a  fentence  given  in  an 
ecclefialtical  caufe  in  places  exempt.  3.  Upon  a  fentence 
given  in  the  admiral  court  in  fuits  civil,  and  marine,  by 
order  of  the  civil  law.  See  Ecclesiastical,  Court 

<3C.  5 

Gotin  of  Delegates,  is  the  higheft  court  for  civil  affairs 
concerning  the  church  ;  for  the  jurifdidbion  whereof  it  was 
provided  25  H.  8.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjeft 
in  cafe  of  defed  of  juftice  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  to 
appeal  to  the  fovereign  in  his  court  of  Chancery  ;  whence 
a  commiffion  is  directed  under  the  great  feal  to  particular 
perfons  therein  mentioned,  for  redrefs  of  judgment.  See 
Chancery.  ° 

From  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but 
to  the  court  of  Delegates ,  and  beyond  this  to  no  other  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  the  king,  of  his  free-will 
migrant  a  commiffion  of  review  under  the  great  feal.  The 
citations  run  all. in  the  kings  name.  See  Appeal 
DELEGATION,  a  commiffion  extraordinary  given’  a  judge 
to  take  cognizance  of,  and  determine,  fome  caufe  which  ordi¬ 
narily  did  not  come  before  him.  See  Delegates. 

In  the  civil  law,  Delegation  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  Surrender 
whereby  a  perfon  fubftitutes  another  debtor  in  his  place.  See 
Ulpian.  1.  11.  ff.  de  novationibus ,  &  delegcitionibus . 

Delegation  differs  from  transferring,  or  tranflation,  in ’that  three 
perfons  intervene  in  a  Delegation,  viz.  the  creditor,  the  debtor 
and  a  third,  who  himfelf  is  indebted  to  the  debtor,  and  on 
whom  the  debter  transfers  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  pay 
the  creditor,  delegating  .him,  as  it  were,  for  that  purpofe.  But 
in  a  fimple  transfer,  it  is  enough  the  transferrer,  and  the  trans¬ 
feree  be  prefent.  See  Transfer. 

DELE!  ERIOUS,  (from  noceo,  I  hurt)  a  term  fome 

tunes  ufed  among  naturalifts  for  fuch  things  as  are  of  a  per¬ 
nicious,  and  poifonous  nature.  See  Poison.  * 

DELF  *,  a  quarry,  or  mine,  where  ftone  or  coal  is  dug. 

*  From  the  Saxon  word  D  elf  an,  to  delve,  or  dig.  ° 

Delf  of  Coal ,  denotes  coal  lying  in  veins  underground,  before 
it  is  dug  up. 

Delf,  or  Delve  of  Coals ,  is  alfo  a  certain  quantity  duo-  out 
of  a  mine  or  pit.  See  Coal.  & 

Delf,  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for  one  of  the  abatements  of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  being  a  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  efcutcheon.  See 
Abatement. 

A  Delf  tenne  is  due  to  him  that  recedes  from  his  own  chal¬ 
lenge,  or  any  way  departs  from  his  parole,  or  word.  If  there 
be  two,  or  more  Delfs  in  an  efcutcheon,  it  is  then  no  longer 

? n  f  at^ment  J  fo  alfo,  if  it  be  of  metal,  or  charged  upon  : 
it  then  becomes  a  charge  of  perfea  bearing.  *  P  * 

honour  Of  Antlli ' myf  feafts  celebrated  b7  the  Athenians,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Delius 

I  he  principal  ceremony  in  this  feaft,  was  an  embaffy,  or  ra- 

vears  hv  p,ma£.e  to  ^P°ho  of  Delos,  performed  every  five 

volh  Jlr  I^VTbCr°f  citJze^  deputed  for  that  pur- 

£? it  f„d  dthf 1 ZZrZTD or  ™eori>  <•  '• 

Jirchitheorus ,  A jy/fc™©.  1  ^  Cmbz%  dePutation, 

of  the  familv  of  *■  1,  *  .  0  bim  were  added  four  more 

who  refute  I  ah  the  Zl’  V n  i**'"**1  fr0m  MercurD 
pie.  The  whole  dcouSn  r  Dd°S’  f°  affift  in  the  tem“ 
with  them  every  thin?  ?  °n  five  veffels>  carrying 

orifices.  VCrythmS  neceirary  ^  the  feaft,  and  the  fa- 

Delias  thffouTotew WaS 

we  Fa ial:s,  Antigonis,  Ptolemais , 


and  Ammonis. 
difpute  about. 

1  bc.  Pehafts,  who  went  aboard,  were  crowned  wii-K  1  1 

t  their  arrival,  they  immediately  offer’d  a  facrifice  to  A  ^1  ‘ 
and  after  the  facrifice,  a  number  of  young  ma  ds  dancetr  '°  J 
the  altar,  a  dance  called  in  Greek  u/f  .  whereTn  bv  * 
various  motions,  and  direflions,  they  reprefented  Se’turn,„? 

Anti  ™d!ngS  of  ?  “Fimh.  When  the  Deliails  returned  to 
Athens  the  people  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  received  t-h*. 

Sh  r  thtf  J°Y  and  acclamation  imaginable.  They  nevS 
th^,r  cr°wn  till  their  commiffion  was  fully  com 

temple.  *  ^  ^  ^  confecrated  to  fome  God  ^n  his 

The  whole  time  of  their  going  and  returning,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  thereof,  was  called  the  Delia,  during  which  time 
no  criminal  might  be  executed,  which  ^as  a  peculiar pr™ 

o'f  fupite^13  Th  n°p]aIl0W"d  1°  any  other’  even  thofe 
or  Jupiter.  Thus,  Plutarch  obferves,  it  was  a  dav  confix 

crated  to  Jupiter  when  Phocion  was  made  to  take  the  poilbn 
he  was  condemned  to  ;  whereas  they  waited  thirty  days  to 
give  it  to  Socrates,  by  reafon  of  the  Delia.  7  7 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  Delia  were  firft  inftituted  in 
the  fixth  year  of  the  Peloponenfian  war,  after  the  Athenians 
had  expiated  the  ille  of  Delos,  removed  all  the  tombs  out  of  it 
and  ordained,  that  no  body  ftiould  either  be  born,  or  die  in  it  * 
but  that  all  their  Tick  people  ftiould  be  removed  into  a  little 
ifiand,  called  Rhema.  Though  the  Ionians,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dbnders  of  Ionia,  had  long  before  that  time  held  a 
lort  of  Delia  that  is,  feafts  and  games,  like  thofe  which  the 
Athenians  celebrated  afterwards. 

DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a  poul¬ 
terer  •  or  a  merchant  who  fold  fowls.  Bitted  capons, 

I  he  traders  in  this  way  were  called  Deliaci,  by  reafon  it  was 
the  people  pf  the  ifle  of  Dalos  who  firft  bethought  themfelves 
thereof.  They  alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Gicero  in  his 
academic  queftions,  lib.  IV.—  Pliny  Jib.  X..  c.  30.  and  Colu- 

PifT  AOA'/n  '  C-  8'  Jlkewife  mention  the  Deliaci. 
utliapAL Problem,  Problema  Deliacum,  a  famous  pro¬ 
blem  among  the  ancients,  concerning  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  bee  Duplication. 

DELIBERATIVE,  is  applied  to  that  kind,  or  branch  of 
rhetoric  employ  d  in  proving  a  thing  ;  or  convincing  an  affem- 
bly  thereof,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  put  it  in  execution, 
oee  (jenus,  and  Rhetoric. 

The  deliberative  kind  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  when  the  orators  harangued  the  people 

has  S  itieratW  VAC-  ^  “5  affembI^  is  ”hen  a  P^on 

has  a  right  to  give  his  advice,  and  his  vote  therein.  In  coyn- 

he7  b,fo°Ps  have  deliberative  voices  j  thofe  beneath  them 
hat  e  only  confultative  voices.  See  Voice 

See  the  article  Designing. 

™m.ENT’  *  Per<bn  Wh°  h“  committed  fault, 

Del, ^LbUfinefS  °f  3  magifatt  10  be  fevere  in  P^^ing 

DELIQUIUM,  or  DELKyriuM  animi,  a  fwooning,  or  feint- 
mg  away  ;  called  alfo  Syncope,  Lipothymia ,  Lipopfychia ,  Eclyfts 
and  Afphyxta.  See  Syncope,  Lipoth.ymia,  &c  ^  * 
Deliouium  in  chimiftry,  is  the  diffolution  or  melting* of  a  fait 

Saltof  T7fUfpendmg  i'inJaiIloi1ftceJla'--  See  Dissolution! 
bait  of  Tartar,  or  any  fixed  alcali,  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool 

moift  place,  and  an  open  veffel,  refolves,  or  runs  into  a 
kind  of  water,  called  by  the  chymifts  oil  of  Tartar  per  Deli - 
quium.  See  Tartar  and  Oil.  r 

Deliquium,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  authors  for  a  diftillation  bv 
means  of  fire.  See  Distillation. 

DELIRfUM  »,  in  medicine,  a  fimptom  frequent  in  fevere 

bJrnTmJ  inflafrmatI°nS’  wounds>  &c.  whereby  the 
l  dc^dlf?rdered  t0  a  depe  of  foI17>  or  even  frenzy. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  De,  and  Lyra,  which  among  the 

Tare  a  &  ^  a  ^  bne  *  "'bene e  del: - 

rare,  a  reiio  aberrare. 

Delirium,  a\S„  frequently  arife  from  immoderate  Ioffes  of 
Wood  whereby  the  brain  is  too  much  weakned  j  from 
the  ft, ngs  of  venomous  beafts  ;  from  the  feed,  or  menfes 
eing  retauied  in  the  womb;  from  the  rotting  of  a  «an- 
greened  member,  &c.  0  & 

Afoforder  in  the  diaphragm  commonly  produces  a  Deli- 

There  are  various  fpecies  and  degrees  of  Deliriums.  In  fome 
the  patient  is  fierce  and  outrageous  ;  in  others,  more  mild  and 
ea  y,  ottering  no  violence  to  any  body,  but  only  indulging  idle 
ridiculous  difeourfe  ;  fome  laugh  and  fing  ;  others  cry  and  are 
lullen,  lAc.  See  Melancholy,  and  Mania. 

DEL! VERY,  Parturition,  or  child-birth,  the  bringing  forth  of 
a  perfect  foetus,  or  child  out  of  its  mother’s  womb  ;  whether 
it  be  living  or  dead.  See  Foetus,  Birth,  IAc 
To  a  natural  delivery,  according  to  the  phyficians,  are  required 
three  conditions  :  Firft,  that  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
ftnve  alike  the  one  to  deliver,  and  the  other  to  be  deliver  d: 

e  econ  ,  that  it  come  into  the  world  head-foremoft, 
which  is  Its  natural  pofture  :  And  the  third,  that  it  be  quick 
and  eafv,  without  ill  accidents. 


When 


DEL 


DEL 


When  the  thild  plrefents  its  feet  foremoft,  or  cbmes  a-crbfs, 
or  double,  it  is  no  natural  Delivery  ;  and  the  Latins  call  fuch 
children  Agrippa,  q.  d.  cegre  parti.  See  Agrippa. 

A  legitimate  Delivery ,  is  that  which  happens  at  the  juft  term, 
i.  e.  in  the  loth  lunar  month.  And  an  illegitimate ,  that 
which  comes  either  fooner,  or  later,  as  in  the  8th  month. 
Women  are  delivered  at  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  months,  and  not 
later.  Though  there  are  fome  phyficians  who  hold,  that  a 
Delivery  maybe  legitimate  in  the  14th  month: 

It  has  been  obierved  that  Deliveries  are  more  happy  in  the 
7  th  month,  than  in  the  8th,  i.  e.  that  the  child  is  eafier 
laved,  and  more  frequently  lives,  when  it  comes  in  the  7th, 
than  when  in  the  8th  month. 

Monf.  Peyfonnel,  a  phyfician  of  Lyons,  has  a  Latin  treatife 
exprefly  on  the  term  of  Delivery  ;  wherein  he  undertakes  to 
reconcile  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  Hippocrates,  with 
refpeCt  thereto.  He  holds,  that  the  Ihorteft  term  of  a  legi¬ 
timate  birth,  according  to  Hippocrates,  is  182  days,  or  fix 
compleat  months  ;  and  the  longeft  280  days,  or  nine  months 
and  10  days  :  and  the  children  who  come  earlier  or  later 
than  thofe  terms,  do  not  live,  or  are  not  legitimated 
Bartholine  has  compofcd  a  book,  ie  infolitis  partus  Viis ,  on 
the  extraordinary  paflages  of  the  foetus  ;  where  he  gives  di- 
verfe  inftances  of  very  extraordinary  Deliveries.  Some  have 
been  delivered  by  the  mouth ,  and  others  by  the  anus.  See 
Salmuth.  Obf  94.  Cent.  3.  Phil.  Franfi.  N°  416.  p.  435. 

In  the  year  1686,  at  Leckerkerck,  8  or  10  leagues  from  the 
Hague,  the  wife  of  one  Chriftian  Claes  was  delivered  of  five 
children.  The  firft  was  a  boy,  who  lived  two  months  ;  17 
hours  afterwards  came  a  fecond  fon,  who  was  dead  ;  24  hours 
afterwards  a  third  fon  was  born,  who  lived  about  two  hours  ; 
in  24  hours  more  {he  had  a  fourth,  dead.  Laftly,  fhe  died 
in  bringing  forth  the  fifth,  who  died  in  the  birth. 

DELPHINUS,  the  Dolphin,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  according  to  Ptole¬ 
my,  are  10  ;  according  to  Tycho  as  many  ;  and  according 
to  Mr.  Flamfteed  18.  The  Longitudes,  Latitudes,  Magni¬ 
tudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  Situations  of 
the  Stars, 


g  Long[L 


Latitude. 

North. 
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8 

49 

5° 

28 

54 

33 

Firft  of  three  in  the  Tail. 

9 

44 

27 

29 

06 

2  T 

Betw.  theTail  and  theprec.  Rho. 

10 

30 

06 

30 

42 

06 

That  immediat.  preced.  theTail. 

1 1 

27 

°4 

32 

10 

27 

North  of  the  follow,  in  the  Tail. 

1 1 

00 

18 

28 

5 1 

°3 

6 

3 

6 

5 
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5 

Preced.  South  in  the  Rhombus. 
South  of  the  follow,  in  the  Tail. 
Betw.  theTailand  the  hind  Rho. 
North  of  preced.  in  the  Rhomb. 

10 

South,  in  the  hind  Rhombus. 
North,  of  the  following. 

Informes  following  the  Dolphin 
(towards  Equuleus. 
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1201  14 

10  54  06 

11  54  05 
13  63  24 
13  02  25 


31  56  52 
27  31  40 

30  38  14 
33  02  c8 

31  39  48 
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6 

6 

3 
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13  48  07 
15  03  41 
11  54  1 2 

13  00  33 

14  28  25 


3i 

33 

23 

24 
29 


58  12 

'14  3z 
00  05 

37  3° 
07  05 


3  4 
3 

5 

6 
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16  07  40 
1631  oc 
16  15  S7> 


28 

29 
26 


40  19 
46  35 
48  35 


6 

6 
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DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  triangular  mufcle  of  the 
Ihoulder  ;  thus  called  from  the  Greek  Delta ,  A,  and 
Form. — See  Fab.  Anat.  ( Myol .) fig.  1.  n.  'll.  fig.  6.  n.  10.  See 
alfo  the  article  Muscle. 

It  arifes,  exaCHy  oppofite  to  the  trapezius,  from  one  third 
part  of  the  clavicula,  from  the  acromium,  and  fpine  of  the 
fcapula,  and  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  middle  of  the  os 
humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  direCfly  ;  and  it  aflifts  with 
the  fupra-fpinatus,  and  coracobrachialis,  in  all  the  aCfions  of 
the  humerus,  except  the  depreifion  ;  it  being  convenient  that 
the  arm  Ihould  be  raifed,  and  fuftained,  in  order  to  its 
moving  on  any  fide. 

DELUGE,  Diluvium,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  flood,  or  in¬ 
undation  of  water  covering  the  earth,  cither  in  whole,  or 
in  part.  See  Flood,  and  Overflowing. 

We  meet  with  diverfe  of  thefe  Deluges  in  ancient  hiftory, 
both  facred  and  profane  :  that  which  happened  in  Greece,  in 
the  time  of  Deucalion,  called  Diluvium  Deucalidonetnn,  is 
famous.  This  Deluge  only  overflowed  Theflaly  ;  its  date 
is  fixed  to  the  year°  before  Chrjft  1529,  being  the  third 
year  before  the  'Ifraelites  coming  out  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Petavius,  Rat.  Fcmp.  P.  I.  LI.  C.  7. 
The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  happened  near  300  years  before  that  of 
Deucalion,  1020  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  and  1796 
before  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  fame  author,  Pat. 
Femp.  P.  I.  L.  I.  C.  4.  P.  II.  L,  II.  C.  5.  This  only  ravaged 
Attica. 

Thefe  two  Deluges  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Greek 
authors,  under  the  denomination  of  Catalchyjmus  prior ,  and 

pojlerior. 

Vo  l.  I.  N°  XLII. 


Of  the  likfe  kind  Were  thofe  inundations  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  in  1277  overwhelmed  and  covered  with  fea 
all  that,  part  now  called  the  Gulph  Dollart,  in  the  United 
Netherlands;  arid  in  1421,  all  that  part  between  Brabant 
and  Holland. 

But  the  moft  memorable  Deluge  is  that  which  we  particularly 
and  by  way  of  eminence,,  call  the  Deluge ,  or  the  Univer- 
fal  Deluge ,  or  Noah's  Flood ;  being  a  general  inundation  fent 
by  God,  to  punifti  the  corruption  of  the  then  world,  by  de- 
ftroying  every  living  thing  (Noah,  and  his  family,  and  what 
was  fhut  up  with  him  in  the  ark,  only  excepted,!  from  off 
tjie  face  of  the  earth. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  events  in  all 
hiftory  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  epochas  in  chronology  :  its 
hiftory  is  given  us  by  Mcfes,  Gen.  C.  VI.  and  VII.  Its  time 
is  fixed  by  the  beft  chronologers  to  the  year  from  the  creation 
1656,  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  2293. — From  this 
flood*  the  ftate  of  the  world  is  divided  into  Diluvian ,  and 
Antediluvian. 

The  Deluge  has  been,  and  remains  a  mighty  fubjeft:  of  inquiry 
and  difpute  among  naturalifts,  critics,  ifc.  The  points 
chiefly  controverted,  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  Firft,  its  ex¬ 
tent,  viz.  whether  it  were  general,  ox  partial.  Secondly,  its 
natural  caufe.  And  thirdly,  its  effedfs. 

I.  The  immenfe  quantity  of  water  requifite  to  furnifh  an  uni- 
verfal  Deluge *  has  occafioned  feveral  authors  to  fufpedl  it  only 
partial.  An  univerfal  Deluge ,  they  think,  had  been  unne- 
ceffary*  confidering  the  end  for  which  it  was  brought,  viz. 
to  extirpate  the  wicked  inhabitants.  The  world  was  then 
but  new,  and  the  people  not  very  many  ;  the  holy  feriptures 
only  making  eight  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah.  It  was 
but  a  final!  part  of  the  earth  that  could  be  yet  inhabited  : 
the  country  about  the  Euphrates,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  feene  of  the  firft  antediluvian  inhabitants,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  bear  them  all.  Now  providence,  fay  they,  which 
ever  adds  wifely,  and  frugally,  would  never  have  difpropor- 
tioned  the  means  to  the  end  fo  far  as  to  overflow  the  whole 
globe,  only  to  drown  a  little  corner  of  it.  They  add,  that, 
in  the  feriptur'e  language,  the  whole  earth  exprefles  no  more 
than  all  the  inhabitants.  And  on  this  principle  advance, 
that  an  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  a 
vehement  rain,  (Ac.  might  anfwer  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  Deluge. 

But  the  Deluge  was  univerfal.  God  declared  to  Noah,  Gen. 
VI.  17.  that  he  was  refolved  to  deftroy  every  thing"  that  had 
breath  under  heaven,  or  had  life  on  the  earth,  by  a  flood  of 
waters.  Such  was  the  menace  :  fee  the  execution.  The  wa¬ 
ters,  Mofes  allures  us,  covered  the  whole  earth,  buried  all 
the  mountains,  and  were  no  lefs  than  15  cubits  above  the 
higheft  of  them  :  every  thing  perifhed  therein,  birds,  beafts, 
men,  and  all  that  had,  life,  excepting  Noah,  and  thofe  with 
him  in  the  ark,  Gen.  VII.  19.  Can  ari  univerfal  Deluge  be 
more  clearly  exprefied  ?  If  the  Deluge  had  only  been  partial, 
there  had  been  no  neceffity  to  fpend  1 00  years  in  the  building 
of  an  ark,  and  {hutting  up  all  the  forts  of  animals  therein,  in 
order  to  re-ftock  the  world  ;  they  had  been  ealily  and  readily 
brought  from  thofe  parts  of  the  world  not  overflowed,  into 
thofe  that  were.  At  leaft,  all  the  birds  would  nevdr  have 
been  deftroyed,  as  Mofes  fays  they  were,  fo  long  as  they  had 
wings  to  bear  them  to  thofe  parts  where  the  flood  did  riot 
reach.  If  the  waters  had  only  overflowed  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they  could  not  be  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  higheft  mountains  ;  there  was  no  riling  to  that 
height,  but  they  muft  fpread  themfelves,  by  the  laws  of  gra¬ 
vity,  over  the  reft  of  the  earth  :  unlefs,  perhaps,  they  had 
been  ratained  there  by  a  miracle ;  and  in  that  cafe,  Mofes 
no  doubt,  would  have  related  the  miracle,  as  he  did  that  of 
the  waters  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  were 
fuftained  in  a  heap,  to  give  pafiage  to  the  Ifraelites,  Exod. 
XIV.  22.  and  Jo{h.  III.  16.  Add,  that  in  regions  far  remote 
from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  viz.  in  Italy,  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Germany,  England,  (Ac.  there  are  frequently  found 
in  places  many  fcores  of  leagues  from  any  fea,  and  even  in 
the  tops  of  high  mountains,  whole  trees  funk  deep  under 
ground,  as  alfo  teeth,  and  bones  of  animals,  fifties  entire, 
fea-fhells,  ears  of  corn,  (Ac.  petrified  ;  which,  the  beft  natu¬ 
ralifts  are  agreed,  could  never  have  come  there  but  by  the 
Deluge.  See  Fossil. 

II.  The  Deluge  allowed  univerfal,  the  philofophers  are  folli- 
citous,  to  find  water  to  effedt  it. 

Mofes  brings  it  from  two  funds  :  Fhe  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up  :  and  the  windoivs  of  heaven  were  opened. 

Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Tellur  is  Fbeoria  Sacra,  fhews,  that  all  the 
waters  in  the  ocean  were  not  near  enough  to  cover  the  earth 
15  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  his  computation,  no  lefs  than  8  oceans  were  requi¬ 
red.  Suppofing  the  fea,  therefore,  drained  quite  dry,  and 
all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diffolved  into  rain  we 
Ihould  ftill  want  much  the  greateft  part  of  the  wate^  of  a 
Deluge. 

To  get  clear  of  this  embarras,  many  of  our  beft  naturalifts, 
as  Steno,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Scheuchzer,  (Ac.  adopt  des 
Cartes  s  fyftem  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  That  philofo- 
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{jher,  will  have  the  primitive  world  to  have  been  perfectly 
round  and  equal,  without  mountains,  or  vales  ;  and  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  fuppofing  it  at 
firft  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid,  replete  with  di- 
verfe  heterogeneous  matters,  which  fubfiding  by  flow  degrees, 
formed  themfelves  into  different  concentric  ftxata,  or  beds,  by 
the  laws  of  gravity  :  and  thus,  at  length,  left  a  dry,  folid  earth. 
Dr.  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory  :  he  fuppofes  the  primi¬ 
tive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  an  orbicular  cruft,  in¬ 
verting  the  face  of  the  abyfs,  or  deep,  which  grew  chinkey, 
clave,  burft,  and  fell  down  into  the  water,  and  fo  drowned 
its  inhabitants.  See  Abyss. 

The  fame  tbeorift  adds,  that  by  this  cataftrophe,  the  globe  of 
eaith  was  not  only  fhook,  and  broke  in  a  thoufand  places,  but 
the  violence  of  the  fhock  it  then  underwent  fhifted  its 
iituation  ;  fo  that  the  earth,  which  before  was  placed  diredtly 
under  the  Zodiac,  became  thenceforth  oblique  to  the  fame. 
Whence  arofe  the  difference  of  feafons,  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  earth  was  not  expofed  to.  See  Ecliptic. 

But  how  all  this  confifts  with  the  facred  text  above  cited, 
which  exprefly  mentions  mountains  as  the  ftandard  of  the 
eight  of  the  water  ;  or,  with  that  other  paffage,  Gen.  VIII. 
22.  where  God,  promising  not  to  bring  any  more  Deluges, 
ut  that  every  thing  fhould  be  reftored  on  its  ancient  footing, 
ays,  t  at  feed- time  and  harvejl ,  and  cold  and  heat ,  and  fummer 

an  winter ,  and  day  and  night  Jhall  ceafe  no  more  $  we  do 
not  fee. 

Other  authors,  fuppofing  a  fufficient  fund  of  water  in  the 
aoyis,  or  lea  are  only  concerned  for  an  expedient  to  brina;  it 
or  h  .-  accordingly,  feme  have  recourfe  to  a  drifting  of  the 
r/  n  ,CCrUre>  W}]CK  drawing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its 
ceffively.  °VerWheImed  the  feveraI  parts  of  the  earth  fuc- 

The  mquifitive  Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  New  Theory  of  the 
\  a/ery  ingenious  hyPothefis,  perfectly  new.  He 
te/r°mfeVeLraI  ,;emarkabIe  co-incidences,  that  a  comet 
u  p  aneLof  the  ecliPtic  towards  its  perihelion, 
parted  juft  before  the  earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  deluge  ;  the 

confequences  whereof  would  be,  firft,  that  this  comet,  when  it 
^  ,be,OW  tbe  Iftoon>  would  raife  a  prodigious,  vaft  and  ftrong 

were  in  the  antediluvian  earth,  for  he  allows  no  great  ocean 
ere,  as  in  ours ;  j  and  alfo  in  the  abyfs,  which  was  under  the 
upper  cruft  of  the  earth.  And  this  tide  would  rife,  and  in- 
crea  e  all  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  comet  towards  the 

l  -r  bC  ?  ItS  §reateft  he'ght  when  the  comet 

was  at  its  Ieaft  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 

as  alfo  by  the  attraction  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that  the 
r  7  ?  M  U?  put  °r;  an  eIIiptIC  hgure,  whofe  furface  being  con- 

rnS-  /iarger  uhan  the  f°rmer  fpherical  one  :  ^e  outward 
Itr  °rf  f?a^h’  f cumbent  on  the  *hy&,  muft  accommo- 
fnl  5  fdf  t0  hat  figure’  whjch  it  could  not  do  while  it  held 
nand  conJ°y«ed  together.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that 

1L  cxtended,  and  at  laft  broke  by  the  vio¬ 

lence  of  the  laid  tides,  and  attradion  ;  out  of  which,  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  lffumg,  was  a  great  means  of  the  deluge  •  this 

wering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  bang  broke  open.  7  s 

’f.  “™et>  Lhe  ftcws,  in  its  defcent  towards  the 

fun  pafled  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  involve 
'  .  '  at”ofphere,  and  tail,  for  a  confiderable  time 

S,  °f  “"IT”?  Jeff  3  °f  its  vapours, 

expanded  and  condenfed,  oil  its  furface  ;  a  great  part 

,  Whlcb  be,n.S  aherwards  rarefied  by  the  folar  heat,  would  be 
rawn  up  again  into  the  atmofphere,  and  afterwards  return 

asain  in  violent  ramt  •  nnA  .._i _ .  i  t  .  ■»  «■ 
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again  in  vio  ent  rains  :  and  this  he  takes  to  be  what  Mofes  in- 

lmatesjj  the  windows  of  heaven  being  opened j  and  particularly 
,  c  forty  dfys  rain.  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which 
with  thIS  made  the_  whole  time  of  raining  150  days  ;  Mr. 

.  J  ion  attflbutes  !t  t0  tbe  earth  coming  a  fecond  time  with- 
Jn  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  as  the  comet  was  on  its  return 
rom  the  fun.  Laftly,  to  remove  this  vaft  orb  of  waters 
again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty  wind  to  have  arofe,  which  dried 
Tf’  and  ,forced  tbe  reft  into  the  abyfs  again  through 
ed  in  tkf  I  W b^cb  ^  came  UP  :  only  a  good  quantity  remain- 

Lf great  ocan’ now  firft  ma<le> and  in 

Nff  °f  r1  u  theory ,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  was 
fiiDDofed  f  f  f  r°p0fed  hyP«thetically  :  that  is,  the  author  only 
Dhilofnnhir  CJI  a  C0I^et’  mcrely  at  it  would  account  well,  and 
CSl  Hr  the  pbfnomenaof  the  deluge  :  without  any 
that  time’-  an  I  ,cre  really  was  any  comet  fo  near  the  earth  at 
ftances  •  but  aypotbePls  pleafed  even  under  fuch  circum- 

proved  A^^^tion,  hehasfince,  he  thinks, 

Sme  4  the  fl6  Was  a  comet  near  the  earth  at  that 

f. 

>  mens,  oc.  both  marine,  and 


fluviatile,  found  in  the  bodies  even  of  the  moff  a. 
as  thofe  of.  flints,  marbles,  &c.  are  not  yet  difpatchc i  ^ 
who  adhere  to  Des  Cartes's  fyftem,  l  StZ, 
finding  of  the  parts  of  terreftrial  and  aquatic  animals  h  u 
of  trees,  leaves,  Cfr.  in  the  beds,  or  USZ  mhe  “ 
dtrea  proof  of  the  primitive  fluidity  of  the  earth.  But  then 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  fecond  formation  of 
fttata  much  later  than  the  firft  5  by  reafon  at  the  t-me  of  the 

hoMe  fre  I-"25  j’?*6''  dant>  nor  Steno,  therefore 

holds  for  fecond  formations,  occalioned  at  different  times  bv 

extraordinary  inundations,  earthquakes,  volcano’s  fjy 
Burnet  Woodward,  Scheuch«r]  %  ’ch„fe  mthet  fo  a«n- 
bute  a  fecond  general  formation  to  the  Deluge  ;  without  ex¬ 
cluding  however,  the  particular  ones  of  Steno.  But  the  great 
objeflion  agamft  this  fyftem  of  fluidity,  is  mountains ;  fo/'  the 

Trife?  l,quid’  ybencLe  (hould  inequalities 

i  Mr.  Scheuchzer,  rather  than  part  with  a  fvftem 

hrJdC\b ' f/°  in'<>  ‘he  opinion  of  thoft  who 

hold,  that  after  the  De luge,  God,  to  remit  the  waters  into 
their  fubterranean  refervoirs,  broke,  and  difplaced,  with  his 
own  almighty  hand,  a  great  number  of  ftrata  that  were  be¬ 
fore  horizontal,  and  raifed  them  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  • 
whence  it  is,  that  the  ftrata  in  mountains,  though  concen- 
trical,  are  never  horizontal.  See  Mountain, 

Dr.  Woodward,  taking  the  feveral  ftrata  for  the  fediments  of 
a  Deluge  ;  and  confidering  the  circumftances  of  thofe  fifties 
(hells,  and  other  exuviae,  draws  feveral  inferences,  which  very 
much  illuftrate  the  effects  of  the  Deluge.  As  firft,  that 
thele  marine  bodies,  and  other  fpoils  of  frefh  water  fifties 
were  born  forth  of  the  fea,  by  the  univer/al  Deluge ;  and  on 
the  return  of  the  water  back  again,  were  left  behind  at  land. 
Secondly,  that  while  the  flood  covered  the  globe,  all  the 
folid  matters,  as  (tones,  metals,  minerals,  and  foflils,  were  ° 
totally  diftolved,  and  the  cohefion  of  their  corpufcles,  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  that  thefe  corpufcles,  with  thofe  of  the  lels 
folid  bodies,  as  earth,  flefti  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  were 
fuftained  promifcuoufly  in  the  water,  and  made  one  common 
mafs.  Thirdly,  that  all  the  mats  thus  fuftained,  way  at 
length  precipitated  to  the  bottom  ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  the  heavieft  fettling  firft,  and  the  reft  in  or¬ 
der.  And  that  the  matters  thus  fubfiding,  conftituted  the  fe¬ 
veral  ftrata  of  ftone,  earth,  coal,  isfc.  Fourthly,  that  thefe 
ltrata  were  originally  all  parallel,  even,  and  regular,  and  ren- 
dred  the  furface  of  the  earth  perfectly  fpherical ;  and  that  the 
whole  mafs  of  water  lay  upon  them,  and  conftituted  a  fluid 
fphere  encompafling  the  globe.  Fifthly,  that  after  feme  time 
by  the  force  of  an  agent  feated  within  the  earth,  thefe  ftrata 
were  broken  on  all  fides  the  globe,  and  their  fituation  varied  * 
being  elevated  in  feme  places,  and  deprefied  in  others  ;  whence 
mountains,  valleys,  grotto’s,  with  the  channel  of  the  fea 

fandf’  %C.'  jnr  one  word’  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  wa^ 
p  ,  y  this  difruption,  and  diflocation  of  the  ftrata,  into  the 
condition  we  now  behold  it  in.  Sixthly,  that  upon  the  dif¬ 
ruption  of  the  ftrata,  and  the  depreflion  of  fome,  and  deVa- 
tion  of  other  parts,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
Deluge  ,  the  mafs  of  water  fell  back  again  into  the  depreffed 
and  oweft  parts  of  the  earth,  into  Jakes,  and  other  cavities 
and  the  channel  of  the  ocean  ;  and  through  the  fi fibres* 
whereby  this  communicates  with  the  abyfs,  which  it  filled  till 
it  came  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  ocean.  Nat.  Hift.  of  Earth 
P.  I.  and  II.  See  Fossile,  Strata,  &V.  1  * 

.T,  ffil}lbcrfy{lemf  7et  advanced,  there  feems  none  better 
calculated  to  folve  the  phaenomena  of  thofe  petrified  ev.  • 
than  that  of  Mr.  de  la  Pryme.  The  3“ 
according  to  this  author,  had  an  external  fea,  as  well  as  land 

with  mountains,  rivers,  and  the  Deluge  was  efFeaed 

by  baking  the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  pillars  thereof 
with  dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  forThe 
moft  part,  rf  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed  Up  and  * 

vered  by  the  Teas  that  we  now  have.  Laftly,  this  earth  of  ours 
arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  fea  5  and  in  its 
room,  juft  as  many  iflands  are  fwallowed  down  and  others 
thruft  up  m  their  ftead.  See  Earth  and  Is^nd  ^ 
From  this  fyftem,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  fcripture  the 

folved  It  tl£S  113t  Cl°S  aH  lhe  °ther  fyRems>  eafrty 

and  the  hon  that  fhells>  and  ^ell-fifh^ 

fruits  frf  n CS  u  and  fQl|r-footed  creatures,  with 

tafos  ’  &A  ^,°U  d  be  f°Und  m  beds»  and  quarries,  in  moun- 
tains,  and  valleys,  and  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  :  for  here 

wkh  ?hedh-N  the  ,antedlluv.ian  .fea  5  they  were  elevated 

with  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  the  time  of  the  Delude  •  then* 

they  fell  into,  were  abforbed,  and  buried  in  chafms,  and’  holes 
and  clefts,  that  would  neceflarily  happen  in  the  extruflnn  nf 
the  earth.  Phil.  Travfaa.  N»  266.  of 

DEMAIN,  or  Uemesne,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
lord  s  manour  place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging  ;  which 
he,  and  his  anceftors  have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their 

Dni:r  a  l3w-f'nfe',  fignifies,  according 

cnllaH  Ilf  n’  [m  dommi .  the  lord’s  patrimony  ; 

Dom  &  Dmam’  and  by  the  Civilians>  Dminkum.  See 
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2™  ^  proves  thofe  lands  to  be  Demin,  which  a 

U0lIgl?a  Iy/-  °f  himfelfJ  and  thofe  to  be  Feodum 
.  pb  he  holdeth  of  a  fuperior  lord.  See  Feud. 

;  n?.c°mmon  pcrfon  has  any  Demain,  fimply  un- 

fc"“  deP“ds  “her  mediately,  or  immediacy  on 

f,?*”'.  >W|he"  ?  man,  therefore,  in  pleading,  would  fi<r- 

reo  fahi  s°D  hG°Wn>  h//aith>  t,Bt  he  is*  ”  ftSd 
although  hi.  0ffee;  whereby  he  means,  that 

true  /f  •  u  j  t0  11111  and  bls  He'rs  for  ever,  yet  it  is  no 

by  fer^Tm  rem^T  Up°rV  fuE’erior  lord>  and  he  holdcth 
rent  See  t  lleu  of  fe™ce>  or  b7  both  fervice  and 

rent.  See  Kent,  Tenure  and  Service. 

te”™  MffmeSrf°Itaken’  m°re  krSdf>  In*  and 

cments,  held  for  life,  ifc.  and  fometimes  more  ftriaiy  for 
fuel!  only  as  are  generally  held  in  fee.  See  Fee.  7’ 

lands  that  fga*n  uRd  7or  a  between  thofe 

the  hands  of  hi<?  lp{f  °  /  nlanJour  bas  his  own  hands,  or  in 

or  life  L  \  ?65  dfmifed  Upon  a  rent>  ^rm  of  years, 

which  belong  S  T  andS’  pertaininS  t0  the  faid  manour, 
wnich  belong  to  the  free,  or  copy-holders. 

befcaufethtw  ^ h  ^  C°Py'hold  is  accounted  Demain ,  is, 

no  other  nVhT b!  ^ TjT*8 -5?  if*  are  judSed  in  law  to  have 
puted  ftill  5/  butrat  the  ^d]  of  the  lord  :  fo  that  it  is  re- 
commml  r  u  l  r°rtj  t0  be  in  the  lord’s  hands  :  and  yet  in 

theX,  fce.°rdinari,y  C*d  /W"’  th«  i 

DfenTo  Sfir*  ‘n  2  m°re  fpedaI  P,§n'bcati°nj  in  oppo- 

7'nfTth°fe  Iands»  ' whieh  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  Edward  the 
p  ,  °J’  are  CaRd’  ancient  Demain  ;  and  all  others  are  called 
am  cali^  ^  wbo  bold  ^  thofe  former  lands,’ 

Frank -fee  and  J?  *  a"d  the  others>  ™ 

becauf/tenani  ^  te.nant*  at  common  The  reafon  is, 
lord’s  court  S,  mAanaent  De™a™  cannot  be  fued  out  of  the 
rvin?  f™1 ,c\  See  Ancient  Demefne. 

,u“Ss‘due.  P°PU,ar  fcnfe>  ,ien0teS  3  “"“E  for’  or  re- 

DEAtZ\if  rW’  a  more  rPecia!  fignification,  as  contra- 

rithefhfn  r°v  Plt‘-:  for  3,1  »aions  are  purfued, 

?  „nbJ  .Tant  °r  PIamts  *  ^cording  to  which  the  purfue? 
is  caUed  other  Demandant  or  Plaintiff ;  viz.  in  real  affirms, 
Demandant ;  and m  perfonal  t&oss,Plamiff.  See  Plaintiff. 
Where  theparty  purfumg  is  called  Demandant ,  the  party  pur- 

De^endan  ''  and  Where  PIaim,ff>  Defendant.  See 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Demands  :  the  one  in  Deed,  de  Falla, 

2L1? Te3rP^a,Pcicthc  otheriil  Laid,  Je  Jure-,  fuch  is  en- 
try  in  land,  diftrefs  for  rent,  &c. 

If  a  man  releafe  another  from  all  Demands ,  it  is  the  bell  releafe 
the  re  ea fee  can  have  and  fhall  redound  mold  to  his  advantage. 

and  ,  Tl  r  TT8  13  r*6  lar?e  than  of  quarrels  or  adions  ; 
and  a  releafe  of  Demands  more  Iatge  and  beneficial  than  either : 

by  a  releafe  of  all  Demands  to  the  difi'eifor,  the  right  of  entry 

ie££C  ]Tdnand  T  contained  therein,  is  releafed':  and  he  that 
releafes  all  Demands ,  excludes  himfelf  from  all  aeftions,  en¬ 
tries,  and  feizures.  But  it  is  no  bar  to  a  writ  of  error  to  re 
leale  an  outlawry. 

DEMANDANT,  Petens,  he  who  is  aclor,  or  plaintiff  in  a  real 
action ;  thus  called,  bccau fe  he  demands  land,  &c.  See  De¬ 
mand. 

DEMARCHUS,  in  antiquity,  the  chief  of  a  region,  or  diftria 
in  the  country  of  Attica. 

The  Athenians  divided  their  country  into  certain  regions  or 
diltriCts,  which  they  called  As^ot,  /.  e,  people  ;  and  eftablifhed 
a  magiltrate  at  the  head  of  each,  under  the  denomination  of 

DFMTTMi'r l^em^rcf)0si  of  cPny.0f,  and  ^f/J,  rule,  government. 

U  MEMBRE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  animal  is  difmem- 

nriT/tVcxTr^  the  limbs  cut  oft  its  body.  See  Dismembered 
DEMESNE.  See  Demain. 

DEMI,  a  word  of  the  fame  ufe  and  effect  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  with  Semi,  in  the  Latin  and  Englifh  ;  being  formed 
trom  dimidium  j  and  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words,  to 
itgwfy  half.  9 

In  words  borrowed  from  the  Latins,  we  ufe  Semi ;  and  in 
thofe  from  the  French,  we  retain  their  Demi.  See  Semi. 

Demi,  or  Demy,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the/W/’ofa  thhw  ;  as 
a  Demy-Lion ,  &c.  °  ’ 

Colombiem  has  what  he  calls  Croix  if  demy,  a  crofs  and  an 
half  j  being  a  fhaft  croffed  in  the  upper  part  like  the  Calvary 
crofs,  and  having  but  one  arm  at  the  lower  part.  See  Cross. 
Demi-Air,  or  Demi-Volt,  in  horfemanfhip,  is  one  of  the 
feven  artificial  motions  of  an  horfe  :  being  an  air,  in  which 
his  fore-parts  are  more  railed  than  in  Terra  a  Terra  :  but  the 

motion  of  the  horie’s  legs  is  more  quick  in  the  latter,  than  in 
the  Demy-Volt. 

Demi-Bastion,  is  a  kind  of  fortification,  that  has  only  one 
face,  and  one  flank.  See  Bastion. 

Demi-Cannon,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  ufually  about  6  inches 
bore,  54Q0  pound  weight,  io  or  n  foot  long,  and  car¬ 
rying  afhot  of  30  or  32  pound  weight.  See  Cannon,  and 
Ordnance. 

It  carries’  point  blank  150  paces;  its  charge  of  powder  14 
pbund  weight.  ’  1 
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There  are  alfo  two  fizes  of  Demi-Cannon  above  this,  which  are 
fomething  larger :  as,  the  ordinary  Demi-Cannon ,  which  is  6 
inches  a  bore,  12  foot  long,  weighs  5600  pound ;  its  charge 
of  powder  17  pounds  8  ounces,  carries  a  fhot  6  inchfcs  and  a 
half  diameter,  and  whofe  weight  is  32  pbund  :  this  piece 
Ihoots  blank  162  paces. 

Demi-Cannon  of  the  largej}  fne,  is  6  inches  \  bore,  12  foot 
long,  6000  pound  weight;  its  charge  is  18  pound  of  powder*, 
and  it  carries  180  paces. 

Demi-Culvering,  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  Commonly  4  *- 
inches  bore,  10  foot  long,  2700  pound  weight  ;  its  charge 
is  7  pound  4  ounces  of  powder  ;  and  it  carries  a  fhot  of  10 
pound  11  ounces ;  and  fhoots  point  blank  175  paces. 
Demi-Culvering  of  the  leaf  Jize,  is  4  k  inches  bore,  Io  foot 
long,  2000  pound  weight ;  it  carries  a  ball  of  4  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  its  charge  is  6  pound  4  ounces  of  powder,  and  its  level 
range  is  174  paces. 

2) emi- Culver ing  of  the  largejl  fort,  is  4  inches  f  bore;  io  foot 
long ;  its  charge  of  powder  is  8  pound  and  8  ounces  ;  the  ball  is  4 
i  inches  diameter,  weighs  12  pound  1 1  ounces ;  and  the  point 
blank  fhoot  178  paces.  See  Ordnance  and  Culvering. 
Demi-God,  if  c.  See  the  articles  God,  Hero,  ifc. 

Demi -Gorge,  in  fortification,  is  half  the  gorge,  or  entrance 
into  the  baffion;  not  taken  diredlly  from  angle  to  angle, 
where  the  baftion  joins  to  the  curtin ;  but  from  the  angle  of 
the  flank  to  the  centre  of  the  bafiion  or  angle  the  two 
curtins  would  make,  were  they  thus  protracted  to  meet  in 
the  baftion.  See  Gorge. 

Half- Moon,  in  fortification,  an  outwork,  as 
hvT  GHK  (fab.  Fortif.  fig.  3.)  confifting  of  two  faces,  and 
two  little  flanks ;  frequently  built  before  the  angle  of  a 
baftion,  and  fometimes  alfo  before  the  curtin,  though  now 
much  difufed.  The  gorge  terminates  in  a  crefcent  or  half- 
moon,  whence  the  denomination  Demi-Lune.  See  Outwork 
Demi-Q_uaver,  is  a  note  in  mufick,  two  of  which  are  equal 
n™c^UaVer’  See  QFa/er,  and  Note.  H 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in  fee-fimple 
fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life;  and  fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in 
many  writs.  See  Estate,  ifc. 

n/mrlluv111/’  “ ‘hw’  t,ermed’  The  Detni/e  of  the  king. 
DEMOCRACY  ,  a  form  of  government,  wherein  the  fo- 
vereignty  or  fupreme  authority,  is  lodged  in  the  people,  who 

foTthT  thC  ram% by  Perfons  of  their  own  order,  deputed 
for  that  purpofe.  See  Government. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  cfyuo?,  people,  and  ypctraV 
to  command,  govern.  r-pctTttV, 

MLTafU,mF  Dcmcrfm  Were  thofe  of  Rome  an  a 

pr„“  •  the  modf'n  republics,  as  Venice,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  are  rather  Anftocracies  than  Democracies.  The 
government  of  Bafil  however,  is  a  Democracy  ;  fo  are  fome 

DEMcTn  ST  par  PLGermany  •  See  Republic,  ifc. 
DEMONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools,  to  fignify 

fomewhat  that  may  be  clearly  and  evidently  proved  §  7 

b\eJZtrf6'  t*  fldG  °f  a  fcluare  is  incommenfura- 
ble  with  the  diagonal.  The  problem  of  the  motion,  or  reft 

ie  earth,  is  not  demonjlrable  ;  by  reafon  the  fame  appear- 

dSonStT^tTn?  fupP°fltion-  See  System .  ^ 

D,n^ONS7R ATJON;  ln  ]°gio,  a  fyllogifm  inform,  con- 

tionms  2  andd?vmcible  Proof  of  the  truth  of  a  propofi- 
tion  See  Proof,  Truth,  Proposition,  ifc. 

emonjt ration  is  a  convincing  argument,  the  two  firft  pro- 
pofitmns  whereof  are  certain,  de^  and  evident;  whence  of 
ceflity  anfes  an  infallible  conclufion.  SeeSYLLOGiSM 
A  Demonfilration  ufually  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  Explication 
Preparation,  and  Conclufion.  * 

The  Explication  is  the  laying  down  the  things  fuppofed  to  be 
given  or  granted;  from  which  the  Demonfilration  is  to  be 

The  Preparation  is  fomething.to  be  previoufly  done,  according 
the  nature  of  the  Demonfilration  intended.  See  Re  p  ar  ation^ 
i  he  Conclufion  is  a  propofition  that  concludes  the  thin?  to 
be  demonfirated,  fully  perfuading,  and  convincing  the  mmd 
See  Conclusion.  &  * 

The  method  of  demonfirating  things  in  mathematics,  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  drawing  conclufions  from  principles  in 

^1C^hpIn.heffe?’.tbe  Demonfirations  of  mathematicians,  are 
no  other  than  feriess  of  enthymemes  ;  every  thing  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  force  of  fyllogifm,  only  omitting  the  premifles, 
which  either  occur  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  recolUed  by 
means  of  quotations.  To  have  the  Demonfilration  perfeeft,  the 
premies  of  the  fyllog.fms  Ihould  be  proved  by  new  fyllogifms 
till  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  fyllogifm,  wherein  the  premises 
are  either  definitions  or  identic propofitions.  See  Defin  ition 
Indeed  it  might  be  demonfirated,  that  there  cannot  be  l  ze*' 

blavius  zry\nr  * 

fylio  drm  e  HeT^Tan' fe  propof,tion  of  Eudid  ^ 

nx  fLft  books  of  Euclid  daSaHenifoh-  dem\fr.a!ed  ^he  whole 
fyllogiftic  form.  ’  d  Huillchlus>  a11  arithmetic,  in  the 

'T  m;lthematic''ans-  ^aDy  imagine,  that 
mathematical  Dtmmjlmms  are  conjufled  jn  a  mamter.far  re- 

mote 
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mote  from  the  laws  of  fyllogifm  ;  fo  far  arc  they  from  al¬ 
lowing,  that  thofe  derive  all  their  force  and  conviction  from 
thefe.  But  we  have  men  of  the  firft  rank  on  our  fide  the 
queftion.  M.  Leibnitz,  for  inftance,  declares  that  Demonftra- 
tion  to  be  firm  and  valid,  which  is  in  the  form  prefcribed 
by  logic.  And  Dr.  Wallis  confeffes,  that  what  is  propofed  to 
be  proved  in  mathematics,  is  deduced  by  means  of  one  or  more 
fyllogifms.  The  great  Huygens  too  obferves,  that  paralogifms 
frequently  happen  in  mathematics,  through  want  of  obferving 
the  fyllogiftic  form.  See  Syllogism. 

Problems  confift  of  three  parts :  a  Proportion ,  Refolution ,  and 
Demonjiration. 

In  the  Proportion  is  indicated  the  thing  to  be  done.  See  Pro¬ 
position. 

In  the  Refolution ,  the  feveral  Heps  are  orderly  rehearfed,  where¬ 
by  the  thing  propofed  is  performed.  See  Resolution. 
Lafily,  in  the  Demon  ft  ration  it  is  fhewed,  that  the  things  enjoined 
by  the  refolution  being  done,  that  which  was  required  in  the 
propofition  is  effe&ed.  As  often,  therefore,  as  a  problem  is 
to  be  demonftrated ,  it  is  converted  into  a  theorem ;  the  refolu¬ 
tion  being  the  hypothefis,  and  the  propofition  the  thefis  :  for 
the  general  tenor  of  all  problems  to  be  demonftrated  is  this, 
that  the  thing  prefcribed  in  the  refolution  being  performed,  the 
thing  required  is  done.  See  Problem. 

The  fchool-men  make  two  kinds  of  Demonftration :  the  one 
cf/077,  or,  propter  quod ;  wherein  an  affeCt  is  proved  by  the  next 
caufe  :  as  when  it  is  proved,  that  the  moon  is  eclipfed,  by  rea- 
fon  the  earth  is  then  between  the  fun  and  moon.— The  fecond 
077,  or,  quia ;  wherein  the  caufe  is  proved  from  a  remote 
effeCt  :  as  when  it  is  proved,  that  fire  is  hot,  becaufe  it  burns  ; 


or*  that  plants  do  not  breathe,  becaufe  they  are  not  animals. 

Affirmative  Demonstration,  is  that,  which  proceeding  by 
affirmative  and  evident  propofitions,  dependent  on  each  other, 
ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonftrated. 

Apagogical  Demonstration,  which  does  not  prove  the  thing 
diredly  ;  but  fhews  the  impoffibility  and  abfurdity  which 
arifes  from  denying  it.— Hence  it  is  alfo  called  reduftio  ad  im- 
poffbile ,  ad  abfurdum— from  aoro,  from  ;  and  ctya,  to  carry. 
See  Reduction. 

Geometrical  Demonstration,  is  that,  framed  of  reafonings 
drawn  from  the  elements  of  Euclid.  See  Geometrical. 

Mechanical  Demonstration,  is  that,  the  reafonings  whereof 
are  drawn  from  the  rules  of  mechanics.  See  Mechanical. 

Demonstration  A  priori,  is  that,  whereby  an  effedt  is  proved 
from  a  caufe,  either  a  next,  or  remote  one  ;  or  a  conclufion 
proved  by  fomething  previous,  whether  it  be  a  caufe,  or  only 
an  antecedent. 

Demonsration  A  pofleriori,  is  that,  whereby  either  a  caufe 
is  proved  from  an  affedt ;  or  a  conclufion  is  proved  by  fome¬ 
thing  pofterior,  whether  it  be  an  effect,  or  only  a  confequent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  rhetoric,  one  of  the  genera,  or 
kinds  of  eloquence  ;  being  that  which  obtains  in  the  compofing 
of  panegyrics,  invedfives,  Ac .  See  Panegyric. 

Rhetoric  is  divided  into  three  kinds  ;  deliberative,  Demonfira- 
tive ,  and  judiciary.  See  Rhetoric,  and  Genus. 

Demonstrative,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  pronouns  which 
ferve  to  fhew,  point  out,  or  indicate  a  thing  ;  as,  This  here , 
That  there ,  Thofe  yonder.  See.  See  Pronoun. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  traffick,  an  allowance  made  to  the  mafter 
of  a  fhip,  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  port  longer  than 
the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  kind  of  paufe,  or  flop,  put  to  the 
proceeding  of  any  adfion,  upon  fome  difficult  point,  which 
muft  be  determined  by  the  court,  before  any  further  progrefs 
can  be  had  therein. 

In  every  a£iion,  the  controverfy  is  either  as  tofaeft,  or  to  law: 
the  firft,  decided  by  the  jury;  the  fecond,  by  the  judge. 
Now  if  any  thing  turn  up  in  the  caufe  fo  rare  and  difficult, 
that  the  judge  cannot  pronounce  upon  it  ;  a  Demurrer ,  or  flop 
is  made,  and  a  time  taken,  either  for  the  court  to  confider 
and  agree  of  it  among  themfelves  ;  or  otherwife  for  the  judges, 
to  meet  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  there,  after  hearing  coun¬ 
cil  on  both  fides,  to  determine  what  is  law.— This  Demurrer 
is  exprefted  in  our  records  by,  Moratur  in  lege.  See  Mo- 

R  ATUR. 

In  common  law,  the  defendant  fometimes  demurreth  to  the 
plaintiff’s  count  or  declaration ;  and  fometimes  the  plaintiff 
demurreth  to  the  defendant’s  plea,  by  averring,  that  it  is  not 
a  fufficient  plea  in  law,  Ac. 

In  chancery,  the  defendant  demurreth  to  the  plaintiff’s  bill, 
averring^  it  to  be  defective  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  point ;  and  de¬ 
mands  tne  juugment  oi  the  court  thereupon,  whether  he  (hall 

_k!r.5:0!PPe^e^  to  ma^e  any  farther  or  other  anfwer  thereunto. 

DENARI  AT  US  Terra  *,  in  ancient  law-books,  as  much 
land  as  is  worth  a  penny  by  the  year.  See  Fab  din G-deal. 

*  Sibylla  Bartbelot  tenet  unam  Acr am ,  (A  c  Denariatos  Terra  in 
eodem  Tenemetito.  Du  Gang. 

DENARIUS  in  antiquity,  the  Roman  penny  ;  a  filver  coin 
equivalent  to  from  fix  to  feven-pence  half-penny  flerling. 
bee  Coin,  Money,  Penny,  Ac. 

The  Romans  having  for  a  long  time  ufed  brafs  money,  which 
they  call  As,  quafi  As ;  or  Libra  and  Pondo,  becaufe  it  was ; 
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pound  weight,  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  485  to  coin  fiLer  • 
and  coined  firft  the  Denarius ,  which  was  marked  with  the 
letter  X,  becaufe  it  was  worth  ten  affes,  and  divided  into  two 
quinary,  marked  with  V,  which  were  fubdivided  into  two 
Seftertia,  marked  with  thefe  three  letters,  IIS.  See  As  and 
Sesterce. 

The  firft,  or  confular  Denarius ,  was  worth  more  than  the  after 
or  imperial.  The  firft  weigh’d  a  juft  drachm,  or  a  yth 
part  of  an  ounce,  and  was  worth  about  feven-pence  three- 
farthings  of  our  money.  The  fecond  was  only  the  8th  part  of 
an  ounce,  and  worth  about  fix-pcnce  half-penny. 

M.  Tillemont  obferves,  that  the  Denarius  was  held  fufficient 
to  keep  a  perfon  handfomely  for  a  day  ;  and  upon  the  whole 
feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  equal  to  twelve  French  fous,  or 
eleven  Englifh  pence.  But  this  is  to  over-rate  it. 

The  impreffion  on  the  fifth  Denarius  was  on  one  fide  the  winged 
head  of  Rome  ;  and  on  the  other  a  biga  or  quadriga.  Whence 
the  Denarii  were  denominated  Bigati ,  and  ftfuadrigati.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  reverfe  was  a  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  fometimes  a 
vi6fory,drivinga  chariot  with  two, or  four  horfes.  See  Biga,  Ac. 

Denarius  *  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  an  Englifh  penny. 
See  Penny. 

*  Denarius  Anglia  qui  nominatur  Jierlingus,  rotundus  fine  tonfu- 

ra ,  ponder abtt  3  2  grana  frumenti  in  medio  /pica  ;  A  20  De* 
narii  facient  unciam  ;  A  I  2  unci  a facient  libram.  Stat.  Edu.  I. 
de  Menfuris.  See  Measure,  Pound,  Ac. 

Denarius  Dei*,  denotes  E arneft- Money ;  called  alfo  Argentum 
Dei,  by  the  I  rench  D enters  de  Dieu ,  and  in  fome  parts  of  our 
country  Arles. 

*  Ita  quod  neuter  mercatorum  ab  illo  contraeiu  pojfit  dificedtre , 
mel  refilire  poftquam  Denarius  Dei  inter  perfonas  contrabentts 
datus fuerit  A  receptus.  Cbarta  Eduardi  I. 

DENATES,  in  antiquity,  domeftic  gods,  more  frequently 
called  Penates-.  See  Pena'TES. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafieus,  Lib.  I.  (peaking  of  the  Dii  Penates, 
tells  us,  that  the  hiftorian  Timaeus  has  wrote,  that  the  figure, 
ftatue,  or  effigy  of  the  Denotes ,  or  Penates ,  was  nothing  but 
a  crooked  iron,  or  copper  rod,  and  a  trojan  veffel  of  potters 
ware:  and  that  this  was  all  ./Eneas  brought  from  Troy.  But 
for  himfelf,  he  allures  us,  he  had  feen  a  temple  at  Rome,  near 
the  forum,  where  thofe  gods  were  reprefented  fitting,  under 
the  form  of  two  young  men,  having  each  of  them  a  dart  in 
his  hand  :  he  adds,  that  the  infeription  was  DENATES, 
for  that  the  ancients,  before  the  invention  of  the  letter  P, 
ufed  a  D  inftead  thereof  :  but  Dionyfius  might  be  miftaken' : 
for  the  bottom  of  the  P  is  frequently  fo  very  fmall  on 
medals,  that  there  is  no  fenfible  difference  between  a  P 
and  a  D  ;  which  might  be  the  cafe  in  the  infeription  that 
author  mentions  ;  for  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  had 
no  P,  is  a  miftake  fufficiently  refuted  by  many  proper  names 
ftill  remaining  of  the  moft  early  ages,  e.  gr.  Capys,  Capetus, 
Picus,  Pallas.  Nor  were  the  Trojans  without  the  fame, 
witnefs  Palinurus,  Paris,  Priamus,  Ac. 

DENCHE',  Denched,  or  Endenche',  in  heraldry.  See 
Danche'. 

DENDRITIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort  of  whitifh,  or  afh- 
coloured  ftone,  whereon  are  feen  trees,  fhrubs,  and  other 
ruftic  figures,  reprefented  in  miniature,  in  blackifh,  or  yellowifh 
figures.  See  Formed  Stone. 

Some  rank  the  Dendritis  in  the  clafs  of  ftone-plants  :  but 
againft  this  it  is  urged,  firft,  that  the  branches  of  trees,  Ac . 
reprefented  on  the  Dendritis,  are  never  confounded  to°-ether, 
nor  fhoot  acrofs  each  other,  as  thofe  of  ftone-plants  are 
ufually  found  to  do. 

Secondly,  That  the  fire  ftrips  the  Dendritis  of  all  its  figures, 
without  deftroying  the  ftone,  and  reducing  it  to  afhes  ;  which 
does  not  hold  of  any  ftone-plant. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  figures  of  the  Dendritis  are 
external,  and  the  effect  of  a  colour  applied  on  the  ftone  not 
artificially,  but  by  nature.  Two  polifhed  marbles  being  ap¬ 
plied  on  each  other  with  oil  between ;  upon  parting  them 
again,  the  oil  running  into  certain  tracks,  its  impreffion  exhi¬ 
bits  divers  figures  like  thofe  on  the  Dendritis  ;  the  ramification 
always  beginning  on  the  fide  on  which  the  marbles  are  begun  to 
be  fepa rated.  So  that  it  appears,  the  figures  of  the  Dendritis  are 
formed  by  fome  bituminous  liquor  infinuating  between  the  beds, 
or  ftrata  of  the  ftones  ;  and  accordingly,  we  a&ually  find, 
that  the  Dendritis  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  yields  a  bituminous 
fmell.  This  fame  liquor  ouzes  out  of  the  ftone  it  felf,  fil¬ 
trating  through  its  pores  ;  it  being,  in  all  probability,  the  cold, 
and  prefiureof  the  upper  beds,  that  brings  it  forth. 

In  fome  Dendrites,  the  figures  or  fignatures  penetrate  quite 
through  ;  in  others  they  go  but  to  the  middle,  and  in  others 
not  fo  deep. 

DENDROPHORIA  *,  in  antiquity,  the  carrying  of  one  or 
more  trees,  in  ceremony,  through  a  city,  at  certain  feafts, 
and  in  honour  of  certain  deities. 

*  The  wordds  formed  of  tree,  and  I  bear. 

The  Dendrophopia  was  performed  at  the  facnfices  of  Bacchus, 
Cybele,  and  the  god  Sylvanus.  Arnobius,  Lib.  V.  makes 
mention  of  that  performed  in  the  facrifices  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  It  confifted  in  carrying  a  pine  in  proceffion  through 
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the  city  ;  which  pine  was  afterwards  planted  ill  memory  of 
that  where-under  Atys,  the  favourite  of  the  goddefs,  muti¬ 
lated  himfelf.  The  branches  of  this  tree  they  crowned,  in 
memory  of  Cybele’s  doing  the  fame  ;  and  they  covered  its 
trunk  with  wool,  by  reafon  the  goddefs  cover’d  Atys’s  breaft 
with  the  fame. 

The  perfons  who  performed  the  office  of  carrying  the  tree, 
were  called  Dendrophori. 

In  the  Roman  hiftory  we  find  mention  made  of  a  company, 
or  college  of  Dendrophori ,  who  attended  the  army  :  and  the 
critics  have  been  in  great  pain  to  affign  their  office.  Some 
hold,  that  they  hewed  and  falhioned  the  wood  for  the  tents  : 
others,  that  they  provided  the  wood  neceffary  for  the  military 
works,  machines  of  war,  Salmafius,  in  his  notes  on  the 
life  of  Caracalla  by  Spartian,  owns  this  the  general  opinion  of 
all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ;  but  allures  with  his  ufual 
modefty,  that  they  were  all  miftaken,  and  that  the  Dendro¬ 
phori  of  the  army  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  feafts 
and  facrifices. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term,  fignifying  tail ;  ufed  by  aftronomers 
as  a  denomination  of  feveral  fixed  ftars. 

Thus  Deneb  elecet*  fignifies  the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion’s  tail ; 
adigege,  that  in  the  fwan’s  tail,  &c. 

DENIER,  the  Ffench  penny  ;  a  fmall  copper  coin,  twelve 
whereof  make  a  fol,  or  French  Ihilling.  See  Sol,  Shilling, 
Penny,  Coin,  &V. 

The  French  Denier  is  now  about  the  23d  part  of  the  Englilh 
penny.  It  is  fubdivided  into  two  mailles,and  the  maille  into  two 
oboles.  Anciently,  Denier  was  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of 
moneys  in  France;  as  Nummuswas  for  thofe  in  Rome.— Thus 
a  piece  of  gold  money,  was  called  Denier  d’Or  ;  filver  money’ 
Denier  d' Argent :  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Romans  faid’ 
Nummus  Aureus ,  and  Nurnmus  Argenteus.  See  Nummus. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Denier s,  the  one  Tournois,  the 
other  Parifis  ;  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth  part 
more  than  the  former,  and  was  called  ALonnoye  Roy  ale ,  or 
Forte  Monnoye ,  and  fometimes  Denier  d’Or ,  and  Denier  a  Va¬ 
le  ur  d’Or.  See  Money,  &c. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  enfranchifed  in  England  by  the 
kings  charter,  and  donation  ;  and  thereby  enabled,  in  many 
refpe&s,  to  do  as  the  king’s  native  fubje&s  do  ;  namely  to  pur- 
chafe  and  polfefs  lands,  to  hold  any  office  or  dignity,  &c. 
Denizenjhip  is  a  right  inferior  to  naturalization  by  parliament : 
for  a  ftranger  naturalized  may  inherit  lands  by  defeent ;  which 
a  Denizen  cannot.  See  Naturalization. 

Add,  that,  in  the  charter,  whereby  a  perfon  is  made  a  Deni¬ 
zen,  there  is  ufually  fome  claufe,  or  other,  which  abridges 
him  of  that  full  benefit,  which  natural  fubje&s  enjoy. 

When  a  man  is  thus  enfranchifed,  he  is  faid  to  be,  ad  fidem 
regis  anglia ,  or,  under  the  king’s  protection  ;  till  fuch  time  his 
goods  may  be  feized  to  the  king’s  ufe.  See  Alien. 

DENOMINATION,  a  name  impofed  on  any  thing,  ufually 
expreffing  fome  quality  predominant  therein.  See  Name. 
Hence,  as  the  qualities  and  forms  of  things  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  internal,  and  external ;  Denomination  becomes  twofold. 

Internal  Denomination,  is  that  founded  on  the  intrinfic 
form  ;  thus  Peter  is  denominated  learned,  on  account  of  his 
learning,  which  is  fomething  internal. 

External  Denomination,  is  that  founded,  or  arifing  from  the 
external  form.  Thus,  a  wall  is  faid  to  be  feen,  and  known, 
from  the  vifion  and  cognition  employed  upon  it ;  and  thus 
Peter  is  denominated  honoured,  by  reafon  of  honour,  which  is 
not  in  the  perfon  honoured,  but  in  him  that  honours. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  only  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  fradtions,  or  broken  numbers.  See  Fraction. 
The  Denominator  of  a  Fraction  is  the  number  or  letter  below 
the  line  ;  (hewing  into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  by  the  fraction. 

Thus  in  the  fraction  T|,  feven  twelfths,  the  number  12  is 
the  Denominator ;  and  (hews,  that  the  integer  is  here  divided 
into  12  parts.  So  in  the  fraction  \  b  is  the  Denominator. 
The  Denominator  always  reprefents  an  integer. 

The  number  above  the  line  7,  is  called  the  Numerator.  See 
Numerator. 

Denominator  of  a  Ratio ,  is  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  confequent.  See  Ratio. 
Thus  6  is  the  Denominator  of  the  Ratio  30  :  5.  becaufe 
5)  30  (6.  The  Denominator  is  what  we  otherwife  call  the 
Exponent  of  the  Ratio.  See  Exponent. 

DENSITY,  that  property  or  habitude  of  bodies,  whereby 
they  contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter,  under  fuch  a  bulk. 
Accordingly,  a  body  that  contains  more  matter  than  another, 
under  the  fame  bulk,  is  faid  to  be  denfer  than  the  other. 
Denfity  (lands  in  oppofition  to  Rarity.  See  Rarity,  and 
Condensation. 

;  Hence,  fince  the  mafs  is  proportional  to  the  gravity,  a  denfer  body 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  a  rarer ;  and  a  fpecifically  heavier  is  den- 
fer  than  a  fpecifically  lighter.  See  Weight  and  Gravity. 
The  Denfities ,  and  bulks  of  bodies,  are  the  two  great  points 

.  "wherein  all  mechanics,  or  laws  of  motion  turn  :  ’tis  an 
axiom,  that  bodies  of  the  fame  Denfity  contain  equal  mafles, 
under  equal  bulks.  If  the  bulks  of  two  bodies  be  equal,  their 
Denfities  are  as  their  mafles :  confequently,  the  Denfities  of 
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fcqtial  todies,  are  as  their  gravities;  If  two  bodies  have  the 
fame  Denfity ,  their  mafles  are  as  their  bulks :  and  hence, 
the  gravities  of  bodies  of  the  fame  Denfity ,  are  in  the  Ratio  ol 
their  bulks.  The  mafles  of  two  bodies  are  in  a  Ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  their  Denfities ,  and  bulks  ;  confequently,  their 
gravities  are  in  the  fame  Ratio  :  and  if  their  mafles  or  gravi¬ 
ties  be  equal,  their  Denfities  are  reciprocally  as  their  bulks. 
The  Denfities  of  any  two  bodies  are  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of 
the  diredt  Ratio  of  their  mafles,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of 
their  bulks;  See  Mass. 

The  Peripatetics  define  Denfity  a  fecondary  quality,  whereby 
a  body  is  full  of  itfelf ;  its  parts  cohering  without  any  inter- 
ftice.  So  that  the  form  of  Denfity  confifts  in  the  immediate 
coherence  of  parts.  Hence  Porphyry  in  his  predicaments  de¬ 
fines  a  denfe  body,  that  whofe  parts  are  placed  fo  near  each 
other,  that  no  other  body  can  come  between  them  ;  as  gold. 
The  efficient  caufe  of  Denfity  they  ufually  attribute  to  cold  : 
Scaliger,  and  fome  others,  attribute  it  to  moifture.  Many  of 
the  moderns  take  the  fmallnefs  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  to  con- 
*  tribute  much  to  their  Denfity  ;  as  by  this  means  the  pores  are 
left  the  fmaller  :  though  it  is  added  that  the  Denfity  of  bo¬ 
dies  does  not  only  depend  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pores,  but 
alfo  on  their  fewnefs  ;  fo  far  are  we  from  having  any  body  ab- 
folutely  denfe  in  the  fenfe  of  the  ancients,  that  gold  itfelf,  the 
denfejl  and  heavieft  of  all  natural  bodies.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
obferves,  contains  a  great  deal  more  pore,  or  vacuity,  than 
fubftance.  See  Pore,  Gold,  &c. 

When  the  preflures  of  two  liquids  are  equal,  the  quantities  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  columns  which  have  equal  bafes,  do  not  differ  ;  wherefore 
the  bulks,  that  is,  the  heights  of  the  columns  are  inverfely  as  the 
Denfities  ;  whence  may  be  deduced  a  method  of  comparing  them 
together.  For  if  in  communicating  tubes  there  be  different  fluids, 
and  they  remain  at  reft,  their  preflures  are  equal ;  and  by  mea- 
furing  their  altitudes  the  ratio  of  their  Denfities  is  found. 

The  Denfities  of  liquids  are  alfo  compared  together,  by  im- 
merging  a  folid  into  them  ;  for  if  a  folid  lighter  than  the 
liquids  to  be  compared  together,  be  immerfed  fucceffively 
into  different  liquids,  the  immerfed  parts  will  be  inverfely  as 
the  Denfities  of  the  liquids.— For,  becaufe  the  fame  folid  is 
made  ufe  of,  the  portions  of  the  different  liquors,  which  in 
every  cafe  would  fill  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  immerfed  parts, 
are  of  the  fame  weight ;  therefore  the  bulks  of  thofe  portions, 
that  is  the  immerfed  parts  themfelves,  are  inverfely  as  the  Den¬ 
fities.  See  Fluid,  Gravity,  and  Specific. 

Density  of  the  Air ,  is  a  property  that  has  much  employed 
the  later  philofophers,  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  and  the  air-pump.  See  Air,  Rarefaction, 
and  Condensation. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  in  the  fame  veffel,  or  even  in  veflels 
communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the  fame  Denfity.— The 
Denfity  of  the  air  always  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
preffion,  or  the  compreffing  powers.  See  Pressure. 

And  hence,  the  lower  air  is  always  denfer  than  the  upper  :  yet 
the  Denfity  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  by  reafon  of  heat  and  cold,  which  make 
notable  alterations  as  to  rarity  and  Denfity.  If  the  air  be  ren¬ 
dered  denfer ,  the  weight  of  bodies  therein  is  dimini(hed  ;  and 
if  rarer,  increafed  ;  by  reafon  bodies  lofe  more  in  heavier 
than  in  lighter  mediums.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

And  hence,  if  the  Denfity  of  the  Air  be  fenfibly  altered,  bodies 
equally  heavy  in  a  lighter  air,  if  their  fpecific  gravities  be  con- 
fiderably  different,  will  have  their  equilibrium  taken  away  in 
a  denfer  air,  and  the  fpecifically  heavier  will  preponderate  ; 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  manofeope,  an  inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  alterations  in  the  Denfity  of  the  Air.  See  MAr 
noscope. 

DENTAL,  Dentalis,  is  applied  to  letters,  in  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  whereof  the  teeth  have  a  principal  (hare.  See  Letter. 
Grammarians,  and  efpecially  the  Hebrew  ones,  diftinguifh 
the  letters  into  Dental ,  Labial ,  Guttural ,  Lingual ,  Palatal , 
&c.  See  Guttural,  £sV. 

DENTALIS  Lapis ,  or  Dentalium,  is  a  kind  of  (hell, 
which  the  apothecaries  pulverize,  and  ufe  in  feveral  medica¬ 
ments,  as  an  excellent  alcali. 

The  genuine  Dentalis ,  deferibed  by  M.  Tournefort,  is  of  a 
tubular,  or  conical  form,  about  three  inches  long  ;  of  a  (Li¬ 
ning,  greenifli  white  colour ;  hollow ;  light,  &and  divided 
lengthwife  by  parallel  lines,  running  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  feather,  and  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  dog’s  tooth. 

It  is  very  fcarce  ;  and  therefore  in  lieu  of  it,  they  ufually 
fubftitute  a  (hell  of  diverfe  colours  found  among  the  fand  when 
the  fea  is  withdrawn  ;  but  not  channeled,  or  fluted  like  the 
Dentalis. 

Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  Philof.  TranfaCl .  makes  mention  of  two  fpe- 
cies  of  Dentalia  ;  the  firft  commonly  enough  found  about  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  (Ac.  being  a  lon'g,  (leader,  round  p^  a 
httle  bending  and  tapering,  and  hollow  at  both  ends ;  whence 
its  name  Dentaliuni,  or  the  Dog-like  tooth.- The  other  properly 
ca fled  Entahum,  longer  and  thicker  than  the  former  ;  and 

belides,  (freaked  with  ridges  ;  whence  the  Italian  term 

Intaglia , 
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RENTED,  indented ,  toothed.  See  Indented. 

.  b  f.nted  Verge ,  among  botanifts,  is  applied  to  fuch  leaves  or 
plants  as  are  notched,  or  jagged  about  the  edge  or  brim  : 
•whereof  fome  are  fine  denied  ;  others  large,  or  deep  dented , 
i.  e.  cut  into  the  leaf.  See  Leaf. 

Dented  Wheel,  Rota  Dentata.  See  the  article  Wheel. 

DENTES,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Tooth. 

DENTICLES,  or  Dentils,  in  archite&ure,  an  ornament 
in  corniches,  bearing  fome  rememblance  to  teeth  ;  particularly 
affected  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders ;  and  of  late  alfo 
in  the  Doric.  See  Cornich. 

They  are  cut  on  a  little  fquare  member,  properly  called  Den- 
ticulus  ;  and  the  notches,  or  ornaments  themfelves,  Dentils , 
by  the  Italians  Dentelli ,  and  Dcnticoli ,  from  Dens ,  tooth,  as 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fet  of  teeth. — See  Tab.  Archit. 
fig.  30.  lit.  b  b.  and  fig.  28.  lit.  d  d. 

Anciently,  Dentils  were  fcarce  ever  ufed  but  in  the  Ionic  cor¬ 
nich  :  yet  we  find  them  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus ;  which  is  an  argument  with  fome,  that  Vitruvius  had 
not  the  direction  of  that  building. — Vitruvius  preferibes  the 
breadth  of  each  Dentil ,  or  tooth,  to  be  half  its  height  ;  and 
the  metopa,  or  interval  between  each  two,  he  orders  to  be  § 
of  the  breadth  of  the  Dentil ,  L.  III.  c.  4.  See  Metopa. 
The  fame  author,  c.  2.  of  his  IVth  book,  obferves,  that  the 
Greeks  never  ufed  Dentiles  underneath  modillions  ;  by  reafon 
modillions  reprefent  purlins  ;  and  Dentils ,  reprefent  ends  of 
rafters,  which  can  never  be  placed  underneath  purlins.  See 
Modillion. 

The  Romans  were  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  to  this  decorum  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  pantheon,  where  there  are  no  Dentils  under 
the  modillions,  neither  in  the  portico,  nor  in  the  infide  of 
the  building. 

DENI  IFORMIS  Procejfas ,  the  fame  as  Pyrenoides.  See 


PVRENOIDES. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  tooth-powder  ;  a  remedy  to  rub 
the  teeth  withal,  in  order  to  cleanfe,  or  fallen  them.  See 
Tooth. 

There  are  Dentifrices  of  diverfe  kinds,  and  forms  ;  fome  in 
form  of  a  powder,  compofed  of  corals,  pumice-ffone,  fait, 
alum,  egg-fhells,  lobfters,  harts-horn,  cuttle-bone,  tartar  vi- 
triolated,  &c.  Others  in  form  of  an  eledtuary,  confifting  of 
the  fame  powders,  mixed  up  with  honey. 

There  are  others,  prepared  with  roots  boiled  with  alum,  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Others  in  form  of  a  liquor,  drawn  by 
dixlillations  from  drying  herbs,  and  aftringent  medicines. 

The  Dutch  hold  butter  the  beft  Dentrifice ,  to  keep  the  teeth 
white  and  found  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  urine.  See  Butter,  Cfr. 

DENTITION,  Dentitio,  the  adl  of  breeding,  or  cutting 
the  teeth.  See  Tooth. 

The  time  of  Dentition ,  is  ufually  from  about  7  months  old,  to 
17.  The  Incifores  come  firft  ;  then  the  Molares  ;  after  them 
the  Canini  ;  laftly  the  Dentes  fapientise.  See  Tooth. 
Dentition ,  Hippocrates  obferves,  is  ufually  preceded  with  an 
itching  of  the  gums,  convulfions,  fevers,  and  loofenefs  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  the  canine-teeth  are  cut. 

The  like  fymptoms  Dr.  Lifter,  on  this  paflage  of  Hippocrates, 
obferves,  happen  to  birds  upon  moulting,  or  calling  their  fea¬ 
thers  ;  on  which  occafion  they  become  mute,  and  fullen.  See 
Molting. 

The  germen,  or  feed  of  the  tooth,  fays  Dolaeus,  is  a  flender, 
mucous  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  contained  in  the  cells, 
or  alveoli  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  grows  harder  and  bigger  eve¬ 
ry  day,  till  it  be  fit  to  break  through  the  gum.  In  this  rup¬ 
ture  the  poor  child  is  affiidled  with  terrible  fymptoms,  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  jaws,  gripes,  waking,  inquietude,  terrors,  de¬ 
jections,  vomiting,  falivation,  epilepfy,  abfeefles,  and  frequently 
death. 

There  are  two  terms,  or  periods  of  Dentition  ;  the  one,  when 
the  tooth  makes  its  firft  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  wherein  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  gum  ufes 
to  be  incompafied  with  a  whitilh  circle.— The  other,  when 
the  tooth,  confiderably  enlarged  in  bulk,  renders  the  gum  tu¬ 
mid,  and  ftrives  with  all  its  force  to  break  its  way  through  the 
fame.  The  remedies  againft  the  fymptoms  of  Dentition  are 
abforbents,  and  gentle  purgatives.  See  Children. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publication,  or  promulgation 
of  any  thing.  See  Publication,  IAc. 

All  veflels  are  lawful  prize  after  Denunciation ,  or  proclamation 
of  war.  See  Prize. 

The  defign  of  the  Denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfons,  is, 
that  the  fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed ;  that  the  per¬ 
fons  may  be  known,  the  entrance  into  the  church  refufed  them, 
and  that  other  people  may  be  warned  not  to  have  any  commu- 

^ec  Excommunication. 

DLOBSTRUENTS  are  luch  medicines  as  open  ebftruClions. 
See  Obstruction,  and  Detergent. 

There  is  fomcthing  further  intimated  by  deobfiruent ,  than  by 
detergent  -  for  a  medicine  may  be  deobfiruent ,  that  is  not  in 
the  ftrifteftfenfe  detergent ;  as,  in  effeft,  are  moft  of  thole  which 
are  made  of  metalhne  fubftances  ;  fuch  as  flee!  and  mercury  ; 
which  obtain  the  appellation  DeAJhumn  from  their  tufting  by 
then-  natural  weight,  whereby  they  increafe  the  momentum  of 


the  circulating  fluid,  and  make  it  ftrike  againft  the  fecretory 
outlet  with  greater  force  j  becaufe  the  momentum,  or  vis  per- 
cuftionis  of  all  projedliles,  of  which  kind  is  a  circulating  fluid 
is  as  their  folidities,  fuppofing  their  velocities  equal.  The  more 
therefore  the  animal  fluids  are  faturated  with  denfe  and  folid 
particles  ;  with  the  greater  force  they  diftend  the  veflels  and 
more  eafily  break  through,  when  the  ftruelure  favours’ their 
efcape  j  and  upon  that  account  are  medicines  which  add  to 
thefe  qualities  in  the  fluids  called  Deobflruents. 

DEODAND,  in  our  cuftoms,  a  thing  given,  or  forfeited  as 
it  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his  wrath  in  a  cafe  of 
mifadventure,  whereby  a  chriftian  foul  comes  to  a  violent  end 
without  the  fault  of  any  reafonable  creature. 

As,  if  a  horfe  ftrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  :  if  a  man,  in 
driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs  over  him,  and 
prefles  him  to  death  :  if  one  be  felling  a  tree,  and  gives  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  ftanders  by,  to  look  to  themfelves,  yet  a  man  is 
killed  by  the  fall  thereof :  in  the  firft  place  the  horfe  ;  in  the 
fecond,  the  cart-wheel,  cart  and  horfes ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
tree  is,  Deo  dandus ,  to  be  given  to  God ,  that  is,  to  the  king, 
to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor  by  his  almoner,  for  expiation  of 
this  dreadful  event  ;  though  effe&ed  by  unreafonable,  nay 
fenfelefs  and  dead  creatures. 

Omnia  quee  movent  ad  mortem  funt  Deodanda. 

What  moves  to  death  ;  or  kills  him  dead, 

Is  Deodand ,  and  forfeited. 

This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  in  Exodus,  chap. 
XXI.  If  an  ox  gore  a  man ,  or  a  woman ,  with  his  horn,fo  as  they 
die  ;  the  ox  fhall  be  Jloned  to  death ,  and  his  fiefh  not  be  eat  ;  fo 
Jhall  his  owner  be  innocent. 

Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price  diftributed 
to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  king,  his  anceftors,  and  all 
faithful  people  departed  this  life. 

DEOPPILATIVE,  a  remedy  proper  to  foften,  refolve,  and 
remove  obftrudtions.  See  Obstruction. 

Deoppilatives  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwise  call  Desb- 
Jlruents  See  Deobstruen t. 

DEPART,  a  method  of  refining,  or  feparating  gold  from  HI— 
ver  by  means  of  aqua  fortis.  See  Gold. 

There  are  three  ways  of  refining  gold  :  the  firft  by  antimony  ; 
the  fecond  by  fublimate ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  moft 
ufual,  by  aqua  fortis. — The  two  former,  fee  under  the  article 
Refining. 

For  the  operation  of  the  Depart,  they  take  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  impure  gold,  and  two  or  three  of  filver ;  thefe  they 
fufe  together,  in  a  crucible,  and  when  fufed,  caft  them  into 
cold  water,  where  they  become  divided  into  grains  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  peas,  thefe  grains  taken  out,  and  dried  by  the  fire, 
are  put  in  a  departing  veflel,  which  is  a  ftone  matrafs,  and  to  the 
metal  is  added  four  pounds  of  aqua  fortis.  Then  taking  the 
veflel,  they  fet  it  on  the  coals,  and  in  about  an  hour’s  fpace, 
the  refining  is  done.-For  upon  opening  the  veflel,  they  find  no¬ 
thing  therein  but  the  aqua  fortis,  and  the  gold  reduced  into  a 
calx,  or  fand  j  the  filver  being  all  difiolved,  and  imbibed  by 
the  water. 

To  raife  the  gold  to  its  due  finenefs,  they  ufually  give  it  the 
aqua  fortis  again,  and  again ;  ufing  for  the  firft  time  half  a 
pound  ;  and  for  the  fecond  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  water, 
to  eight  ounces  of  metal.  If  the  third  water  be  found  good 
and  clear,  the  operation  is  ended  :  and  the  calx  of  the  gold 
being  wafhed  in  repeated  water,  is  melted  down  again  in  a 
crucible,  firft  by  a  gentle,  and  afterwards  a  vehement  fire,  to 
be  caft  into  ingots,  or  wedges. 

It  niuft  be  added,  that  the  filver,  with  the  impurities  of  the 
gold,  are  fo  throughly  incorporated  with  the  water,  that  to 
the  eye  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  befide  the  pure  liquid  ; 
yet  is  not  this  filver  loft.  To  recover  it  again  out  of  the  men- 
ftruum,  they  divide  their  ftock  of  aqua  fortis  into  feveral 
ftone  veflels,  which  they  fill  up  with  fpring  water,  obferving 
to  put  feven  or  eight  times  as  much  of  this,  as  that.  This  done 
in  each  veflel  they  put  a  quantity  of  copper  ;  and  leaving  the 
whole  for  twenty  four  hours,  at  the  end  thereof  they  find  the 
fpirits  of  the  aqua  fortis  have  quitted  the  filver,  and  are  with 
the  copper,  leaving  the  former  in  form  of  a  calx,  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  afhes  at  bottom.  This  calx  being  dried,  is  melted  into 
an  ingot,  with  a  little  falt-petre. 

1  o  lndband  the  aqua  fortis,  and  make  it  ferve  again  for  a  fe¬ 
cond  operation  ;  they  diftil  it  in  an  earthen,  or  glafs  alembic  ; 
and  when  the  diftillation  is  about  a  third  over,  change  the  re¬ 
cipient.  The  water  of  the  firft  recipient,  ferves  for  the  firft 
operation  of  Departing,  and  the  reft  for  the  fubfequent  ones. 

If  the  aqua  fortis,  having  quitted  the  filver,  and  being  united 
with  the  copper,  be  then  filtrated,  it  is  called,  aqua  Jccunda  ; 
in  which,  if  you  ftcep  an  iron  plate  fome  hours,  you  will 
have  another  departure  :  for  the  menftruum  will  let  go  the  cop¬ 
per,  and  prey  on  the  iron,  leaving  the  copper  in  powder  on 
the  iron  plate.  And  filtrating  this  diflolution,  you  may  get  the 
iron  out  of  it,  by  laying  in  it  a  piece  of  lapis  calaminaris  ;  for 
the  iron  in  that  cafe  will  depart  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lapis 
be  diflblved.  And  if  you  again  filtrate  this  water,  and  pdur 
on  it  the  liquor  of  fixed  nitre,  you  will  have  another  Depart , 
the  lapis  precipitating  to  the  bottom.  And  laftly,  filtrating 
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this  Water,  as  before,  and  evaporating  part  of  it*  you  will 
have  crvftals  of  falt-petre. 

DEPARTURE,  or  De  par  ter,  in  law,  a  term  properly 
applied  to  a  perfon,  who  firft  pleading  one  thing  in  bar  of  an 
action,  and  that  being  replied  to,  he  waves  it,  and  infifts  on 
fomething  different  from  his  firft  plea. 

Or,  it  may  be  applied  to  a  plaintiff,  who  in  his  replication 
fhews  a  new  matter  from  his  declaration.— So  if  a  man  plead 
a  general  agreement  in  bar ;  and  in  his  rejoinder  alledge  a  fpe- 
cial  one  ;  it  fhall  be  adjudged  a  Departure  in  pleading.  The 
defendant  hereupon  demurred,  becaufe  it  was  a  Departure 
from  the  declaration.  Coke  II.  part,  fol.  147; 

Departure  in  defpight  of  the  court,  is  when  the  tenant,  or  de¬ 
fendant  after  appearing  to  the  adtion  brought  againft  him,  and 
having  a  day  over  in  the  fame  term  ;  does  not  appear  at  the  day, 
but  makes  a  default. — This  is  a  Departure  in  defpight  of  the 
court ,  and  therefore  he  fhall  be  condemned.  See  Default. 
The  Departure  is  always  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  or  defen¬ 
dant  ;  and  its  entry  is,  quod pradidtus  A ,  licet  folcmniter  exaPius, 
non  revenit ,  fed  in  contemptum  curia  reccjjit. 

Departure,  in  navigation,  is  the  eafting  or  wefting  of  a 
fhip,  with  refpect  to  the  meridian  it  departed ,  or  failed  from. 
See  Meridian. 

Or,  it  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  either  eaft  or  weft,  between 
the  prefent  meridian  the  fhip  is  under,  and  that  where  the  laft 
reckoning  or  obfervation  was  made.  See  Longitude. 

This  Departure  any  where,  but  under  the  equator,  muft  be 
accounted  according  to  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree  proper 
to  the  parallel  the  fhip  is  under.  See  Degree  and  Mer- 
cator’s-Sailing. 

DEPH  LEG  MATED,  in  efiemiftry,  an  epithet  applied  to 
fpirits  which  are  well  cleared  of  water  or  phlegm.  See 
Spirit  and  Phlegm. 

To  effedt  which,  they  redtify  them,  i.  e.  diftil  them  over  and 
over,  till  they  be  left  quite  pure.  See  Dephlegmation, 
Distillation,  and  Rectification. 

DEPHLEGMATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  add  of  purifying, 
or  clearing  a  fluid  of  its  phlegm,  or  water.  See  Phlegm. 
This  is  performed  by  diftilling  the  fpirit,  or  other  fluid  again 
and  again  ;  by  which  means,  the  fpirituous  part  all  rifes,  and 
leaves  the  phlegm,  or  water  behind.— When  the  fpirit  is  thus 
difengaged  of  all  its  phlegm,  or,  at  leaft,  as  much  as  it  can  be, 
it  is  called  a  dephlegmated fpirit.  See  Phlegm,  Cohoba- 
tion.  Rectification,  (Pc. 

DEPILATORY  *,  in  medicine,  a  plaifter,  or  medicine,  applied 
on  any  hairy  place,  in  order  to  bring  off  the  hair.  See  Hair. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  particle  de,  and  pilus,  hair. 
Depilatories  are  principally  compofed  of  orpiment,  which  is  a 
very  cauftic,  and  even  a  dangerous  mineral. — For  hairs  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  forehead  of  a  young  girl,  I  preferibed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Dropax,  or  depilative  liniment.  Degori.  See  Dropax. 

DEPONENT,  in  the  latin  grammar,  a  term  applied  to 
verbs  which  have  adtive  fignifications,  but  paflive  termina¬ 
tions,  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their  participles 
paflive.  See  Verb. 

Such  is  minor ,  I  threaten,  which  has  for  participles,  minans , 
minaturus ,  and  minatus ,  but  no  minandus ,  which  fhould  be 
the  participle  paflive.  See  Participle. 

They  are  called  Deponents ,  as  having  depofited ,  or  laid  afide 
their  paflive  fignification. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  a  dt  of  wafting,  deftroying,  de- 
folating,  or  unpeopling  a  place.  Coke  in/lit.  part  III.  fol.  204. 
Hence  depopulaiores  agrorum.  Stat.  4.  Hen.  IY . 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banifhment  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans,  whereby  fome  ifland,  or  other  place  was  allotted  a 
criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition  from 
ftirring  out  of  the  fame  on  pain  of  death.  See  Banishment. 
Ulpian  makes  this  difference  between  Deportation ,  and  relega¬ 
tion,  that  the  former  confined  tTie  party  to  one  certain  place 
for  ever ;  whereas  relegation  was  frequently  revoked,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  exile  a  little  more  liberty.  See  Relegation. 

By  Deportation  a  perfon  loft  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
See  Rixile. 

DEPOSIT,  Depositum,  a  thing  put  to  the  hands  of  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  kept  gratis.  See  Depositary. 

The  Civilians  divide  Depofitum  into  fimple  and  judiciary. 

Judiciary-Dz  posit,  is  that  whofe  property  is  contefted  between 
feveral  perfons,  and  depofited  in  the  hands  of  fome  third  per¬ 
fon,  by  decree  of  a  judge.  See  Sequestration. 

Simple  Deposit  is  either  voluntary,  or  neceffary.  Neceffary 
is  that  done  in  cafe  of  hoftility,  fhipwreck,  fire,  O’ c. 
Inn-holders  are  refponfable  for  the  baggage  brought  to  them, 
a6  being  a  neceffary  Depoft. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  the  French  law,  a  perfon  entrufted  as 
keeper,  or  guardian  of  anything.  See  Deposit. 

Ordinary  Depofitaries  are  not  to  warrant  the  thing  left  with 
them,  in  cafe  it  be  loft,  or  ftolen.  They  are  only  to  anfwer 
for  a  fraud,  or  breach  of  faith  ;  not  for  negligence.  But  a 
neceffary  Depofitary ,  as  an  inn-keeper,  is  accountable  for  a 
theft,  or  robbery,  if  there  have  been  any  negligence  in  the 
cafe  :  and  even  by  the  Englifh  law,  whether  there  were  any 
negligence  or  not. 


DEPOSITION,  in  law,  a  teftimony  given  in  court  by  a  wit- 
nels  upon  oath.  See  Oath. 

In  chancery,  Depofiiion  is  a  teftimony  fet  down  in  writing,  b'y 
way  of  anfwer  to  the  interrogatories  exhibited  in  chancery* 
where  fuch  witnefs  is  called  Deponent.  See  Witness. 

Deposition  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fequeftering,  or  depriving  a 
perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office.  See  Deprivation. 
Depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that  the  latter  is 
fuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  adl  of  the  dignitary,  or  officer 
himfelf  ;  and  the  former  of  compulfion,  being  the  adt  of  a 
fuperior  power,  whofe  authority  extends  thereto. — Some  fay 
the  Depofition ,  and  fome  the  abdication  of  king  James  II. 
See  Abdication. 

The  pope  pretends  to  a  power  of  depofwg  kings.  Gregorv  VII. 
We  are  affured  by  Onuphrius  Parfvinius,  and  Otho  de  Frifing- 
hen  was  the  firft  who  attempted  the  Depofition  of  kings. 
Depofition  does  not  differ  from  deprivation  :  we  fay  indiffe¬ 
rently  a  depofed ,  or  deprived  biftrop,  official,  (pc.  See  De¬ 
privation. 

Depofition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  abfolutely  and  for¬ 
ever  ftrips,  or  divefts  a  prieft,  (Pc.  of  all  dignity,  office,  (Pc. 
whereas  fufpenfion  only  exhibits,  or  reftrains  the  exercife 
thereof.  See  Suspension. 

Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that  the  latter  is 
more  formal,  and  attended  with  a  few  more  circumftances 
than  the  former :  but  in  effedt  and  fubftance  they  are  the 
fame ;  thofe  additional  circumftances  being  only  matter  of 
fhew,  firft  fet  on  foot  out  of  zeal  and  indignatian,  and  kept 
up  by  cuftom,  but  not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons. 
See  Degradation. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  the  orator 
invokes  the  aid  or  afliftance  of  fome  one  ;  or  prays  for  fome 
great  evil  or  punifhment  to  befal  him  who  fpeaks  falfely  ; 
either  himfelf,  or  his  adverfary. 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative,  in  theology,  a  term 
applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  ceremonies  in  the 
form  of  prayer.  See  Form  and  Prayer. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecatory  ;  be¬ 
ing  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  may  God  abfolve  you :  whereas  in 
the  Latin,  and  even  fome  of  the  reformed  churches,  it  is  in 
the  declarative  form,  I  abfolve  you.  See  Absolution. 

DEPRESSION  of  Equations.  See  Equation. 

Depression  of  the  Pole.—  So  many  degrees  as  you  fail,  or  travel 
from  the  pole  towards  the  equator ;  lb  many  you  are  faid  to 
deprefs  the  pole,  becaufe  it  becomes,  refpedlively,  fo  much 
lower,  or  nearer  to  the  horizon.  See  Elevation  of  the  Pole. 

Depression  of  thevifible  Horizon ,  denotes  its  finking  or  dipping 
below  the  true  horizontal  plane ;  whether  caufed  by  fome  va¬ 
riation  in  the  atmofphere,  or  by  the  different  height  of  the 
obferver’s  eye,  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fea.  See  Horizon, 
Refraction,  (Pc. 

The  eye  being  one  foot  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fea,  the  vifi- 
ble  horizon,  or  edge  of  the  fea,  will  be  thereby  deprefted 
one  minute. — At  the  height  of  3  feet,  the  dip  will  be  2  mi¬ 
nutes;— at  7  feet,  3  minutes;— at  12  feet,  4  minutes;— at  18 
feet,  5  minutes  ; --at  27  feet,  6  minutes. 

DEPRESSOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  diverfe  muf- 
cles,  from  their  olfice  in  lowering,  or  bringing  down  the 
parts  they  are  faftened  to.  See  Muscle. 

Depressor  labii  fuperior  is,  is  a  mufcle  called  alfo  confrielor 
ala  nafi.  See  Constrictor  ala  nafu 

Depressor  labii  inferior  is  proprius,  a  mufcle  placed  between 
the  deprefferes  labiorum  communes ,  on  the  part  called  the  chin. 
It  appears  to  be  but  ons  mufcle,  afeending  with  a  twofold 
order  of  flefliy  fibres,  and  terminating  in  the  lower  lip.  Its 
office  is  fhewn  by  its  name  ;  to  let  fall  the  lower  lip.  See 
Tab.  Anat.  ( Myol .)  fig.  j.  n,  6< 

Depressor  labiorum  communis,  by  fome  called  depreffor  labii 
fuperioris ,  is  common  to  both  lips.  Itarifeswith  a  broad  origin 
from  the  lower  margin  of  the  under  jaw,  by  the  fide  of  the 
chin,  and  is  inferted  with  a  narrow  tail  into  each  lip  near  their 
coalition  ;  ferving  to  draw  them  obliquely  down.  See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  I.  n.  7. 

Dep  ressor  maxilla  inferioriSi  See  Digastricu S; 

Depressor  oculi,  a  pair  of  mufcles  fpringing  from  each  corner 
of  the  eye,  and  anfwered  by  another  of  like  figure  and  ilruc- 
ture  in  the  lower  eye-lid.  Thefe  are  often  eonfidered  toge¬ 
ther  by  anatomifts  as  one  orbicular  mufcle  ;  the  fibres  inviron- 
ing  the  eye-lids,  and  being  inferted  into  them,  not  unlike 
the  fphindters  of  other  parts. 

DEPRIMENS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Depreffor.  See 
Depressor. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  adt  of  bereaving 
diverting,  or  taking  away  a  fpiritual  promotion,  or  dignity-- 
As  when  a  bishop,  vicar,  prebend,  or  the  like,  is  depSfed,  or 
deprived  of  his  preferment  for  fome  matter,  or  fault  in  fadri 
or  in  law.  See  Deposition. 


Depiuvatio J  .  taM  f  When  for  feme  great  crime,  a 
minifter  is  wholly,  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  living,  or 
preferment:  wh,ch  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  the  latter 
IS  only  temporary,  bee  Suspension. 
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De  put vat  ion  ab  officio,  is  when  a  minifier  is  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  orders :  which  is  the  fame  in  reality,  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  Depofttion  and  Degradation  ;  and  is  ufually  for  fome 
heinous  crime  deferving  death,  and  performed  by  the  bifhop 
in  a  folemn  manner.  See  Degradation. 

DEPTH,  in  geometry,  &c.  See  Altitude,  Height,  ide. 

Depth  of  a  Squadron ,  or  Battalion ,  is  the  number  of  men  in 
a  file  ;  which  in  a  fquadron  is  three,  and  in  a  battalion  ge¬ 
nerally  fix.  See  Squadron,  File,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep  ;  the  enemies 
horfe  were  drawn  up  five  deept 

DEPURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  as  clarification,  or 
purification  ;  viz.  the  purging  a  body  of  all  the  lees,  fseces, 
and  other  Crafs,  coarfe  and  excrementitious  parts  contained 
therein.  See  Clarification,  Purification,  &c. 

I  erinentation  ferves  to  depurate  liquors  :  fyrups,  juices,  &c. 
are  depurated  by  palling  them  through  the  manica  hippocratis, 
or  llraining-bag.  See  Filter,  £sV. 

DEPUTATION,  a  r^iffion  of  certain  fele£lperfonsout  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  or  body,  to  a  prince,  or  affembly,  to  treat  of  matters  in 
their  name  ;  or  to  proiecute  fome  affair  therein.  See  De  put  y. 
Deputations  are  more  or  lefs  folemn,  according  to  the  quality 
of  thofe  who  fend  them,  and  the  bufinefs  they  are  fent  upon. 
Deputation  is  not  properly  applied  where  a  fingle  perfon  fends 
another  with  fuch  commiffion  ;  but  only  where  a  body  are 
concerned.— The  parliament  deputed  the  fpeaker,  and  fix 
members,  to  prefent  their  addrefs  to  his  majefty.  The  chapter 
deputed  two  canons  to  follicit  their  affair  in  council. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  fent,  or  deputed  by  fome  community,  in 
their  name,  and  behalf.  See  Deputation. 

The  feveral  provinces  of  the  French  dominions  fend  Deputies 
to  the  king  every -year,  to  prefent  him  the  Cayer  des  Etats  : 
there  are  always  three  Deputies ,  one  from  each  order.  It  is  the 
Deputy  of  the  firft  order,  that  makes  the  compliment  to  the  king. 
In  the  cities  of  Turky,  there  are  always  Deputies  to  treat 
with  the  grand  fignior’s  officers,  as  to  taxes,  and  other  con¬ 
cerns.— Thefe  Deputies  are  three  or  four  of  the  richeff,  and 
moll:  confiderable  among  the  burgher3. 

Deputy,  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  among  us,  for  an  office,  or 
employ  ;  not  a  dignity :  and  Hands  indifferently  for  a  vice, 
or  lieutenant.  See  Lieutenant,  &c. 

Among  the  ancients,  De  put  at  us  was  applied,  firft,  to  ar¬ 
mourers,  or  workmen  employed  in  the  making  of  armour  in 
the  forges,  &c.  And  fecondly,  to  a  fort  of  active  people, 
who  followed  the  army,  and  in  engagements  were  trufted  to 
bring  off  and  take  care  of  the  wounded. 

Deputatus,  AEFIOTTATOS,  was  alfo  an  inferior  officer  in 
the  church  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bufinels  was  to  call  per- 
fons  of  condition  the  patriarch  had  a  mind  to  fpeak  withal, 
and  to  keep  oft  the  croud  where  that  prelate  walked. 

This  Deputy  appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  ufher,  or  tip-ftaff ; 
but  he  had  likewife  the  care  of  the  facred  veftments ;  in  which 
he  approached  the  office  of  a  facriftan. 

DERELICTS,  in  the  civil-law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully 
thrown  away,  or  relinquifh’d  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands,  as  the  fea  receding 
from,  leaves  dry,  and  fit  for  cultivation. 

DERIVATION,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from  it.  See 
Etymology. 


Derivation,  in  medicine,  the  a£l  of  diverting  a  humour 
which  flows  on  fome  noble  part,  and  drawing  it  to  fome  other 
neighbouring  part,  where  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  See  Humour. 
Thus,  in  defluxions  upon  the  eyes,  or  teeth,  they  apply  a 
blifter  behind  the  neck  to  draw  the  matter  thither  :  and  in  a 
quinzy,  they  prefcribe  bleeding  in  the  ranulae,  or  veins  under 
the  tongue,  to  divert  the  humour  from  falling  on  the  throat. 
See  Defluxion,  and  Fluxion. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  which  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  another  word,  called  its  Primitive.  See  Primitive. 
Such  is  the  word  Derivative ,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
primitive  Rivus,  a  rivulet,  or  channel,  out  of  which  leffer 
ftreams  are  drawn  ;  and  thus  Manhood ,  Deity ,  Lawyer ,  &c, 
are  derived  from  Man,  Deus ,  Law,  See. 

DERMA  *,  in  anatomy,  the  cutis,  or  skin  of  an  animal ; 
or  the  tegument  invefting  the  whole  body  immediately  under 
tl)e  cuticle,  or  fcarf-skin.  See  Cutis. 

TT,  ^  rf  WOr^  comes  from  the  Greek  to  flea,  or  excoriate. 

«  £  erma  c°nfifts  of  two  parts  j  the  corpus  r'eticulare,  and  pa- 
See  Skin,  Reticulare,  and  Papilla. 
Rffirt .  Seethe  article  Ressort. 
hatever  power  is  committed  by  the  king  to  any  other,  the 
ermer  Reffiort  is  Hill  remaining  in  himfelf  j  fo  that  he  may 
\t  m  court,  and  take  cognizance  of  caufes :  except  in  trea- 

T  )FR  Or  AdT°!oxrCafeS>  Where  he  himfelf  «  a  party. 

.  f.  ,  .  an  contrary  to  a  preceding  one,  and 

r\  ”-US»  ddlr°ys,  and  revokes  it,  either  in  whole,  or  part. 

7-  7  Trdcd  in  jud,cl- 

4  uL  1  Tf0*10’  and  in  formal  terms. 

tdhrrent  is  wj*  *  r  of  a  former  one  :  a  Second 

DEROGATORY  T7  °r  firft‘  See  a^ogation. 
tJL  ROGA I  OR  F,  a  ciaifle  importing  Derogation. 


the  French  law,  If  a  perfon  own  himfelf  indebted  in  ± 
certain  fum  j  notwithstanding  any  quittance  he  has  obtained 
for  the  lame,  the  ail  is  derogatory i 

DERVIS*,  or  Dervich,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  monks 
among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a  very  auftere  life,  and  profefs 
extreme  poverty  ;  though  allowed  to  marry. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  flgnifying  a  beggar 

or  perfon  who  has  nothing:  and  by  reafon  the  religious,  and 
particularly  the  followers  of  Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  poffefs 
any  thing;  they  call  both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the 
Mevelavites  in  particular,  Dervifes,  or  Derviches. 

The  Dervifes ,  called  alfo  Mevelavites ,  are  a  Mahometan  order 
of  religious  ;  the  chief,  or  founder  whereof  was  one  Meve¬ 
lava.  They  are  now  very  numerous.  Their  chief  monaf- 
tery  is  that  near  Coigni  in  Natolia  ;  where  the  general  makes 
his  refidence  ;  and  where  all  the  aflemblies  of  the  order  are 
held  :  the  other  houfes  being  all  dependent  of  this ;  by  a  pri- 
vilege  granted  to  this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 

^  jE  Dervfes_ff(e&  a  world  of  modefty,  patience,  humility, 
and  charity.  They  always  go  bare  legged,  and  open-breafted, 
and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with  hot  iron,  to  inure  them- 
elves  to  patience.  They  always  faft  on  Wednefdays,  eating 
nothing  on  thofe  days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tuefdays  and  Fridays 
they  hold  meetings,  at  which  the  fuperior  of  the  houfe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute,  and  the 
reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round  with  the 
greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cuftom  to  this  exercife 
from  their  youth,  has  brought  them  to  fuch  a  pals,  that  it  does 
not  maze,  or  difeompofe  them  at  all.  This  practice  they  ob- 
ferve  with  great  ftri£lnels,  in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  pa¬ 
triarch’s.  turning  miraculoufly  round,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  without  any  food  or  refrelhment ;  his  companion  Hamla 
playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute  :  after  which  he  fell  into 
an  extafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful  revelations  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  his  order.  They  believe  the  flute  an  inftru- 
ment  confecrated  by  Jacob,  and  the  fhepherds  of  the  Old 
Teftament ;  by  realon  they  fang  the  praifes  of  God  thereon. 
T  hey  profefs  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience  $  and  really 
obferve  them  while  they  remain  Dervifes  ;  but  if  they  chule 
to  go  out,  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

1  he  generality  of  Dervifes  are  rank  Charletans  :  fome  apply 
themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  amufe  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  others  give  into  forcery  and  magic  :  but  all  of  them, 
contrary  to  Mahomet’s  precept,  are  laid  to  drink  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  fuddling  liquors,  to  give  them  the  degree 
of  gaity  their  order  requires. 

Befide  their  great  faint  Mevelava  ;  there  are  particular  faints 
honoured  in  fome  particular  monafteries :  as  Kederle,  greatly 
revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt,  and  held  by  fome  to  be 
St.  George ;  and  by  others,  with  more  probability,  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias. 


T  lie  Dervifes  arc  great  travellers  *,  and  under  pretence  of 
preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are  continually  paffing 
from  one  place  to  another :  on  which  account  they  have  been 
frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

There  are  alfo  Derviches  in  Perfia,  called  in  that  country 
Abdals,  q.  d,  Servants  of  God. — They  lead  a  very  penurious, 
auftere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the  ftreets,  coffee- 
houfes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with  auditors.  The 
Perfian  Derviches  retail  little  but  fables  to  the  people,  and  are 
in  the  laft  contempt  among  the  men  of  wit,  and  letters. 

DES  ART,  or  Desert,  a  wild,  uncultivated,  uninhabited 
place  or  country  :  as  the  Defarts  of  Lybia,  of  theThebaid,  &c. 
Geographers  ufe  the  word  in  the  general  for  all  countries  fit  tie 
or  not  at  all,  inhabited.  In  feripture,  we  find  feveral  places 
in  the  Holy  Land,  or  places  adjoining  thereto,  called  Defarts. 
The  Defart ,  or  wildernefs,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part 
of  Arabia  on  the  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  wherein  the  Ifra- 
elites  wandred  forty  years,  from  the  time  of  their  evacuating 
Egypt  to  their  entry  into  the  promifed  land. 

The  Defart  of  Beei  Sheba  was  that  part  of  the  Defart  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  which  bordered  on  the  Holy  Land,  running  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Defart  of  Idumea,  is  Idumea  itfelf, 
a  barren,  mountainous  country.  The  Dejarts  of  Betharen, 
Bethfaida,  Cadefh,  Damafcus,  Dibon,  Engaddi,  Edom,  Gi- 
beon,  Horeb,  Jazer,  Juda,  Moab,  Pharan,  Sin,  Sinai,  Zur, 
Zin,  > Sc.  are  fo  many  dry,  uncultivated,  and  frequently 
mountainous  places,  like  our  downs,  is’e.  where  there  are  few 
or  no  habitations  or  inhabitants  ;  whence  the  Hebrews  call 
them  by  antiphrafis  “12TC,  which  properly  fignifies  human 
word,  or  fpeech,  by  reafon  there  is  none  heard  there. 

Desart,  in  cookery.  See  the  article  Dessert. 

DESCANT  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing  in  feveral  parts. 
See  Composition,  and  Harmony. 

Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz.  Plain,  Figurative ,  and  Double. 

Plain  Descant,  is  the  ground-work,  or  foundation  of  mufical 
compofition,  and  confifts  altogether  in  the  orderly  placing  of 
many  concords :  anfwering  to  Ample  counterpoint, 

Figurate ,  or  Florid  Descant,  is  that  wherein  difeords  are 
concerned  as  well,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.  This 
may  be  well  termed  the  ornamental  or  rhetorical  part  of  mu- 
fie  i  in  regard  that  in  tins  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of 

points, 
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points,  figures,  fyncopes,  diverfities  of  mcafures,  and  what- 
loever  eile  is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofition. 
ouble  Descant,  is  when  the  parts  are  Co  contrived,  that  the 
re  e  may  be  made  the  bafs  :  and  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs 

nEQPFMn  -S^ARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  &C. 
JJEo*LENDAN  1 ,  m  genealogy,  a  term  relative  to  Afcendant , 

f1'  aPP  lc  to  a  perfon  who  is  born  or  iffued  from  fome  other 
here  referred  to.  See  Ascendant. 

r *5? DAcendanti  with  original  fin.  See  Or i- 
omrl^nf’  The  pendants  from  the  brothers  of  the  maid 

desce^nT7  ye-1634. from  aI1  taxes> 

do™SfD™:itgT:hat  61,s>  or  moves 

There  are  afcending  and  defending  ftars ;  amending  and  de- 
jcending  degrees.  See  Ascending,  Gfc. 

I^*re  alJ°  “fading  and  defending  veins  fpringing  out  of 

aorta  V  °C *”***  ^  defcer,dinS  Series  riling  out  of  the 
aorta,  bee  Cava,  and  Aorta. 

DfroCmNf^'NG/'”""^’  “  the  latitude  of  a  P,anet  in  !ts  return 
Descend  row  to  tlV'iuator'  See 

ESCEI^SiON,  inaftronomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

R,gb.  Descension  of  a  Star,  or  Sign,  if  a  point/ or  arch  of 

hori/o/  -r’  Wh|ch  with  the  ftar>  °r  %n  below  the 

tV  in  a  ^fit  fphere.  See  Right  Sphere. 
ique  escension,  is  a  point  or  arch  of  the  equator,  which 
dejeends  at  the  fame  time  with  a  f  ar,  or  fign  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  in  an  oblique  fphere.  See  Oblique  Sphe r e . 

efcenjions,  both  right  and  oblique,  are  accounted  from  the 
fjrft  point  of  aries,  or  the  vernal  interfedion  ;  according  to 
the  order  of  the  figns  ;  that  is,  from  weft  to  eaft.  And  as 
ey  aie  unequal,  when  it  happens  that  they  anfwer  to  equal 
arches  of  the  ecliptic,  as,  ^  gr.  to  the  twelve  figns  o/  the 
zodiac,  it  fohows,  that  fometimes  a  greater  part  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  nfes,  or  defends  with  a  fign,  in  which  cafe  the  fign  is^aid 
oafeend,  or  defend rightly:  and  fometimes  again  a  lefs  part 
°f  the  equator  nfes,  or  fet s  with  the  fame  fign  ;  in  which 
cale  it  is  faid  to  afeend,  and  defeend  obliquely.  See  As¬ 
cension.  J 

See  Refraction. 

DESCENSIONAL  Difference,  is  the  difference  between  the 
right,  and  oblique  Defcenfon  of  the  fame  ftar,  or  point  of  the 
heavens,  Gfc.  See  Difference. 

DESCENT,  or  Discent,  in  law,  an  order,  or  manner 
Wherein  lands,  and  tenements  are  derived  to  any  man  from 
his  anceftors.  See  Inheritance. 

Thus,  to  make  his  Defcent  from  his  anceftors,  is  to  fhew  how 
and  by  what  particular  degrees,  the  land  in  queftion  came  to 
a  perfon  from  his  anceftors. 

Defcent  is  either  lineal,  or  collateral. 

Lineal  Descent,  is  that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line  from 
the  grand-father  to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  Con 
from  the  fon  to  the  grand-fon,  &c.  * 

Collateral  Descent,  is  that  fpringing  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
.  line,  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  or 

the  like.  See  Collateral,  and  Degree. 

If  one  dies  feifed  of  land,  wherein  another  has  right  to  enter, 
and  it  defeends  to  his  heir  ;  ftich  Defcent  fhall  take  away  the 
other’s  right  of  entry,  and  put  him  to  his  a&ion  for  recovery 
thereof.  Stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  7 

DESrC^N7’  m  geftealogy  and  heraldry,  the  order,  or  fucceflion 
of  Defcendants  in  a  line,  or  family.  See  Descendant. 

We  %,  one  Defcent ,  two  Defcent s,  he.  A  gentleman  is  of 
perfect  blood,  who  has  four  Defcents  of  gentility,  both  by  his 
father,  and  mother’s  fide,  i.  e.  whofe  great-grand-father, 
grand-father,  and  father,  on  both  fides,  were  all  gentlemen. 

See  Gentleman,  Quarter,  &c. 

Descent,  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry,  to  exprefs  the  coming 
down  of  any  thing  from  above. 

Thus  a  Lyon  en  Defcent,  is  a  lion  with  his  head  towards  one  of 
the  bafe  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
chief ;  as  if  he  were  leaping  from  fome  high  place. 

Descent,  Fall,  in  mechanics,  &c.  is  the  motion,  or  tendency 
of  a  body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  either  directly,  0r 
obliquely.  See  Centre,  and  Motion. 

It  is  to  be  here  obferved,  firft,  that  a  body  cannot  defeend, 
xmlels  it  can  divide,  and  feparate  the  medium  ;  which  it  can¬ 
not  do,  unlefs  it  be  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  medium. 
For  fince  bodies  cannot  penetrate  each  other,  one  muft  give 
way  before  the  other  can  move :  and  again,  though  a  me¬ 
dium,  e.  gr.  water  be  divifible,  yet  if  it  be  fpecifically  heavier 
than  another,  e.  gr.  wood,  it  is  only  heavier  as  it  contains 
more  particles  of  matter  in  the  fame  hulk,  all  which  have 
an  impulfe  downwards  ;  and  confequently  in  water  there  is 
a  greater  impulfe  than  in  the  fame  bulk  of  wood.  See  Spe¬ 
cific  Gravity. 

Secondly,  The  defeending  body  lofes  as  much  of  its  weight,  as 
is  the  weight  of  the  medium,  with  the  force  of  its  coheiion. 

See  Medium. 

Thirdly,  The  lefs  the  bulk  of  the  defeending  body  is,  the  more 
of  its  gravity  does  it  lofe  in  the  fame  medium.  For  though  the 
proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  one  to  the  other  be 
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ftill  the  fame  in  a  greater  or  lefs  bulk,  yet  the  lefs  the  body , 
the  more  the  furface,  in  proportion  to  the  mafs  ;  and  the 
more  the  furface,  the  more  the  fri&iori  or  refiftance.  See 
Friction,  and  Resistance. 

The  caufe  of  this  Defcent ,  or  tendency  downwards,  has  been 
greatly  controverted.  There  are,  two  oppofite  hypothefes  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  one  holding  it  to  proceed  from  an  internal,  and 
the  other  from  an  external  principle.  The  firft  maintained 
by  the  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  and  Newtonians  ;  and  the 
latter  by  the  Cartefians,  and  Gaflendifts. 

The  Peripatetics  teach,  that  heavy  bodies  fall  by  certain  mo¬ 
tive  powers,  flowing  from  their  forms  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  as  their  proper  element,  or  place  in  the  univerle. 
Thcie  powers  they  call  Impetus's  j  and  will  have  them  to 
have  been  imprefied  on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
creation  ;  being  a  tendency  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  And 
they  fuppofe,  that  it  is  by  means  hereof,  that  the  whole  is  ftill 
preferved  in  its  integral  ftate.  Adding,  that  if  there  were  a 
perfedt  vacuity  in  any  part  of  the  air  round  us,  a  ftone  placed 
therein  would  not  at  all  fall  or  tend  towards  the  earth,  as  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  a  part  thereof,  nor  having  the  natural  Impetus. 
The  ancient  Epicureans,  orAtomifts,  with  the  modern  New¬ 
tonian  philofophers,  hold  that  all  bodies  do  naturally  gravi¬ 
tate,  or  tend  downwards  ;  and  that  the  more  ftrongly,  as  they 
contain  the  more  matter  ;  confequently  perfectly  folid  bodies, 
fuch  as  they  fuppofe  atoms  or  primitive  corpufcles  to  be,  the 
moft  of  all.  See  Atom  and  Gravity. 

The  Cartefians  aferibe  the  caufe  of  the  Defcent  of  bodies  to 
a  circular  motion  of  the  aether,  which  they  feign  for  this 
very  purpofe.  According  to  them,  all  circular  motion  is  un¬ 
natural  ;  and  therefore  is  continually  endeavouring  to  recede 
from  its  centre,  and  tef  change  into  a  redilinear  motion  ;  con¬ 
fequently  fuch  as  have  the  moft  motion,  recede  the  moft, 
and  in  receding  deprefs,  or  thruft  down  fuch  as  have  lefs  mo¬ 
tion.  And  thus  the  air  being  moved  with  the  moft  vehe¬ 
ment  velocity,  recedes  more  than  folid  bodies,  and  by  that 
means  drives  them  towards  the  centre. 

The  Gaflendifts  account  for  the  Defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  by 
up  poling  certain  magnetic  rays  proceeding  out  of  the  earth 
and  confifting  of  contiguous  particles,’  which  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  emiffion  retain  the  rigidity  of  rods,  or  ftretched  cords, 
lnele  rays  being  diffufed  every  way  .from  the  earth,  as  a 
centre,,  ftrike,  or  impinge  on  what  folid  bodies  they  meet 
withal  in  their  progrefs,  and  penetrate  the  fame,  fome  diredly 
and  others  obliquely,  and  refradedly,  after  the  manner  of 

!?hi^Thefe  ?ys’  fay  the^  area  kind  of  arms; 
and  the  defledions,  and  curvatures  of  their  extremes,  as  it 
were  fingers,  or  hooks,  which  pull,  or  draw  bodies  from  a- 
bove  towards  the  earth.  And  they  add,  that  thefe  rays  be- 
mg  the  more  rare,  as  they  are  more  remote  from  the  centre  ; 
their  eftedt  is  the  more  feeble  ;  and  the  Defcent  of  bodies  is 
the  more  flow,  in  proportion  as  they  are  higher 
Laws  °f  the  Descent  of  Bodies.— \.  Heavy  bodies  in  an  unre- 
lifting  medium  fall  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
bee  the  Laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  Motion  under  the  articles 

Acceleration,  and  Motion. 

Hence,  1.  The  fpaces  defeended  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  times,  and  velocities  ;  and  increafe  according  to  the  un¬ 
even  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  2.  The  times,  and  velo¬ 

cities,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpaces.  3.  The  velo¬ 
cities of  defeending  bodies,  are  proportionate  to  the  times  from 
the  beginning  of  their  falls.  4.  The  fpaces  deferibed  by  a 
falling  body,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall. 

A  bo(ty  fpecifically  heavier  defends  in  a  fluid  medium  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter,  ( e .  gr .  the  air)  with  a  force  equal  to  the  excels 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  above  an  unequal  bulk  of  the  me¬ 
dium.  .  For  a  body  only  defeends  in  a  medium  with  the  force 
remaining,  after  a  part  has  been  fpent  in  overcoming  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  medium.  And  this  refiftance  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium  :  confequently  the 
body  only  falls  with  the  excefs  of  its  weight  above  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  medium. 

Hence,  the  power  that  fuftains  a  body  in  a  fpecifically  lighter 
medium,  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  afifolute  weight  of 
the  body  above  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium.  Thus  47  a 
pound  of  copper  in  water  lofe  5  |  of  their  weight,— A  power* 
therefore,  of  42  pounds  is  able  to  fuftain  them.  r  * 

In  fuppofing  heavy  bodies  to  defeend  in  an  unrefiftin^  medium 
we  conceive  them  free  of  all  external  impediments,  from  what 
caufe  foever  So  that  we  even  fet  afidc  that  oblique  impulfe 
given  to  bodies  while  in  falling,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
though  this  Produce  no  fallible  irregularity  in  a  little  diftance 
Galileo  who  firft  difeovered  the  Law  of  the  Defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  by  reafonmg,  afterwards  confirmed  the  fame  by  exoe- 
riments;  the  refult  of  which,  repeated  an  hundred  times  over 
was,  that  the -Defcent .was  as  the  fquare  of  the  times.  * 

Gnmaldi  and  Riccioli  made  experiments  to  the  fame  effeft 
though  in  a  different  manner,  by  letting  fall  a  number  of 
balls,  weighing  eight  ounces  a  piece,  from  the  tops  of  fevera 
towers,  and.  meafurmg  the  times  of  falling  by  a^pendulum 
Thefe  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the  foWin/tabL 
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Since  then  the  experiments  of  Riccioli,  made  in  fuch  confi- 
derable  diftances,  agree  fo  well  to  the  theory,  it  is  fcarce 
worth  taking  notice  of  what  is  urged  to  the  contrary  by  De- 
chales,  in  his  Mund.  Math,  who  writes,  that  he  had  found  by 
experiment,  that  heavy  bodies  in  half  a  fecond  of  time,  defcend 
4^-  feet ;  in  two  16  \  ;  in  three  36  ;  in  four  60  ;  in  five  go ;  in 
'  fix  123.  It  is  fufficient,  that  he  deduces  the  irregularity  from 
the  refiftance  of  the  air,  which  we  fuppofe  out  of  the  queftion. 

II.  If  an  heavy  body  defcend  in  an  unrefifting  medium  through 
an  interval  not  over-large,  the  fpace  it  defcribes  is  fubduple 
of  that  which  it  would  defcribe  in  the  fame  time  with  the 
velocity  required  at  the  end  of  the  fall. 

III.  The  time  wherein  a  body  falls  from  a  given  height  being 
given,  to  determine  the  fpaces  it  fell  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
that  time  : 

Suppofe  the  given  altitude  =a,  the  time  =  t,  and  the  fpace  it 
fell  in  1  part  of  time  x :  then 

1  :  x— t  3  ;  a 
tz  x— a 
x=a : t 1 

Therefore  the  fpace  palled  over  in  the  fecond  part  of  time  is 
a  :  t2  ;  confequently,  that  palled  over  in  the  fecond  time 
=3  a  :  t 2 ;  that  in  the  third  =5  a  :  t  %  &c. 

E.  gr.  In  the  experiments  of  Riccioli  above  delivered  ;  the 
ball  fell  240  feet  in  four  feconds.  Therefore  the  fpace  fallen 
the  firft  fecond  was  =240  :  16—15.  The  fpace  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  was  =15  .  3=45.  That  in  the  third  =15  .  5=75.  And 
that  in  the  fourth  15  .  7=105. 

IV.  The  time  wherein  a  body  falls  a  given  fpace  being 
given  ;  to  determine  the  time  wherein  it  will  fall  any  other 
given  fpace  in  the  fame  medium : 

Since  the  fpaces  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times :  to  the  fpace 
which  the  body  falls  in  the  given  time,  the  fpace  in  the 
queftion,  and  the  fquare  of  the  given  time,  find  a  fourth 
proportional,  which  will  be  the  fquare  of  the  time  fought. 
The  fquare-root,  therefore,  being  extracted  therefrom,  the 
problem  is  folved. 

For  example,  one  of  Riccioli’s  balls  in  four  minutes  time 
falling  240  foot,  it  is  inquired  in  what  time  it  would  fall  135 
foot?  the  anfwer  will  be  found  =1/  (135  :  16  :  240)  t=.\/ 
(i35  :  15)  9=3- 

V.  The  fpace  a  body  falls  in  a  given  time  being  given, 
determine  the  fpace  it  will  fall  in  any  other  given  time  : 

To  the  fquare  of  the  time  wherein  the  body  falls  the  given 
fpace,  the  fquare  of  the  time  wherein  it  fhould  fall  the  fpace 
required,  and  the  given  fpace,  fee k  a  fourth  proportional  3 
this  will  be  the  fpace  required. 

For  inftance,  Riccioli’s  ball  falling  60  foot  in  2  feconds,  it 
is  asked  what  fpace  it  will  fall  in  4  feconds  ?  the  anfwer  is, 
16 . 60  :  4=4 . 60=240. 

For  the  Laws  of  the  Descent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes. 
See  Inclined  Plane. 

For  the  Laws  of  Descent  in  Cycloids.  See  Cycloid,  and 
Pendulum. 

Line  of  JwifteJl  Descent,  is  that  which  a  body  falling  by  the 
adtion  of  gravity  defcribes  in  the  fhorteft  time 5  which  is 
proved  by  geometricians  to  be  the  cycloid.  See  Cycloid, 
and  Line. 

Des  cent  into  a  Ditch,  is  a  deep  trench,  or  fap  cut  through 
the  efplanade,  and  under  the  covert  way 5  covered  over-head 
with  planks  and  hurdles 3  and  loaded  with  earth  againft  arti¬ 
ficial  fires.  See  Moat. 

In  wet  ditches  the  Defcent  is  made  even  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  :  in  dry  ditches,  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
moat  5  where  traverfes  are  made  to  lodge  and  fecure  the 
miners,  it fc. 

DESCRIBENT,  is  a  term  in  geometry,  expreffing  fome 
line  or  furface,  which  by  its  motion  produces  a  plane  figure, 
or  a  folid.  SeeDiRiGENT,  &c. 

DESCRIP1  ION,  an  imperfedl,  or  unaccurate  definition  of 
a  thing,  giving  a  fort  of  knowledge  thereof  from  fome  acci¬ 
dents  and  circumftances  peculiar  to  it,  which  determine  it 
enough  to  give  an  idea  that  may  diftinguilh  it  from  other 
things  3  but  without  explaining  its  nature  or  offence. 
Grammarians  content  themfelves  with  Defcription)  :  philo- 
fophers  require  definitions  of  things.  See  Definition. 
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A  Defcription  is  an  enumeration  of  diverfe  attributes  of  a  thing, 
moft  of  which  are  only  accidental :  as  when  a  perfon  is  de- 
fcrihed  by  his  deeds,  his  fayings,  his  writings,  his  honours,  Lfc. 
A  Description^  as  to  its  outward  appearance,  refembles  a  Defi¬ 
nition  3  and  is  even  convertible  with  the  thing ^defcribed 3  but 
does  not  explain  it.  For  inftead  of  bringing  feveral  things 
effential  to  the  thing  defcribed ,  it  only  brings  a  number  of 
accidents  belonging  thereto.  E.  gr.  Peter  is  the  tall  young 
man  who  lives  on  the  green,  wears  black  cloaths,  frequents 

the  college,  courts  N - ,  Lfc.  where  it  is  evident,  we  do 

not  give  any  explication  of  Peter,  as  not  bringing  tilings  that 
are  in  Peter,  but  only  circumftances  Dr  things  about  him, 
tall,  young,  living,  wearing,  frequenting,  courting,  &c.  a 
Defcription ,  therefore,  is  no  proper  anfwer  to  the  queftion, 
quid  efft ,  what  is  he  ?  but  to  that,  quis  eft ,  who  is  he  ? 

D efcriptions ,  in  effedl,  are  principally  ufed  for  fingulars,  or 
individuals  :  for  things  of  the  fame  fpecies  do  not  differ  in 
effe nee,  but  only  as  to  hie ,  and  tile ,  which  difference  contains 
nothing  very  notable,  or  diftinguifhable.  But  individuals  of 
the  fame  kind,  differ  much  in  accidents 5  e.gr.  George  is  a  king, 
and  William  a  citizen  3  Charles  is  a  male,  and  Anne  a  fe¬ 
male ;  Henry  is  wife,  and  John  a  blockhead,  &c.  Thus,  a 
Defcription  is  an  accumulation  of  accidents,  whereby  things 
are  notably  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  though  they  fcarce 
differ  at  all  in  effence.  See  Accident,  Mode,  Adjunct, 
Lfc. 

Some  authors  call  a  Defcription  a  fhiaf -Definition :  as,  body  is 
a  thing  divisible,  moveable,  folid,  extended,  &c.  which  only 
wants  of  a  definition  in  this,  that  inftead  of  the  form  or  effence 
of  a  thing,  it  gives  one  or  more  properties  arifing  from  the 
form  or  effence.  See  Definition, Essence,  Form,  Lfc. 

Description,  in  geometry.— To  defcribe  a  circle,  ellipfis,  pa¬ 
rabola,  &c.  is  to  conftrudt,  or  form  thofe  figures,  with  ruler, 
compaffes,  Lfc.  See  Construction,  and  Figure. 

DESERTER,  in  war,  a  foldier  on  the  mufter-roll,  who 
quits  the  fervice  without  leave  3  or  lifts  himfelf  under  another 
officer,  into  a  different  regiment. 

The  punifhment  of  Defertion  is  death.— All  foldiers  found 
half  a  league  from  a  garrifon,  or  army,  going  towards  an 
enemy’s  country,  or  quarter,  without  a  pafs,  are  deemed, 
and  treated  as  Deferters. 

The  ancient  church  excommunicated  Deferters ,  as  having 
violated  their  oath. 

DESHABILLE*,  a  French  term,  naturalized  of  late.  It 
properly  fignifies  a  night-gown,  and  other  neceffaries,  made 

ufe  of  in  drefling,  or  undrefling.  Mr. -  is  not  to  be 

fpoke  withal  3  he  is  yet  in  his  Defhabille ,  i.  e.  undreffed,  or 
in  his  night-gown. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  privative  de,  and  s'baliUer , 
to  drefs  one’s  {elf. 

DESHACHE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  beaft  has  its  limbs,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  fo  as  they  ftill  remain  on  the  efcutcheon, 
with  only  a  fmall  leparation  from  their  natural  places. 

DESIGN,  the  plan,  or  reprefentation  of  the  order,  general 
diftribution,  and  conftrudlion  of  a  painting,  poem,  book,  • 
building,  or  the  like.  See  Plan. 

This  painter  has  (hewn  the  firft  Deftgn  of  his  piece,  ia 
which  the  figures  are  well  difpofed.  The  Deftgn  of  that 
poem,  or  book  is  artfully  laid.  Claudian  never  fees  his  whole 
Deftgn  together :  when  he  compofes  a  part,  he  thinks  of  no¬ 
thing  elfe  3  and  works  up  every  member,  as  if  it  were  fepa- 
rate  from  all  the  reft. 

In  building,  we  ufe  the  term  jehnography,  when  by  Deftgn 
is  only  meant  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  a  flat  figure  drawn 
on  paper.  See  Ichnography. 

Orthography,  when  fome  face,  or  fide  of  the  building  is 
railed  from  the  ground.  See  Orthography. 

And  feenography,  when  both  front  and  fides  are  feen  in 

•  perfpedtive.  See  Scenography. 

Design,  in  the  manufactories,  expreffes  the  figures  wherewith 
the  workman  enriches  his  fluff,  or  filk 3  and  which  he  copies 
after  fome  painter.  SeeTAPiSTRY,  &c. 

In  undertaking  fuch  kinds  of  figured  fluffs,  it  is  neceffary, 
that  before  the  firft  ftroak  of  the  fhuttle,  the  whole  Deftgn  be 
reprefented  on  the  threads  of  the  warp  5  we  do  not  mean  in 
colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads, 
which  being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
let  the  workman  fee  from  time  to  time  what  kind  of  filk  is 
to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle,  for  woof. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  work,  is  called  reading  the  De¬ 
ft  gn,  or  reading  the  figure  3  which  is  performed  after  the 
following  manner. 

A  paper  is  provided  confiderably  broader  than  the  fluff,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented 
thereon.  This  they  divide  lengthwife  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  to  be  threads  in  the  warp  3  and 
crofs  thefe  lines  by  others  drawn  breadthwife  5  which  with 
the  former  make  little  equal  fquares.  On  the  paper  thus 
fquared,  the  painter  defigns  his  figures,  and  heightens  them 
with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the  Defign  is  finilhed,  a 
workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it  on  the  fimblot. 

Now,  to  read  the  Deftgn ,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  manages 
the  loom,  the  number  of  fquares,  or  threads  comprized  in 

the 
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the  fpace  he  Is  reading ;  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
it  is  ground,  or  figure. 

To  put  what  is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  faften  little  firings 
to  the  feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named.  And  thus  they  continue  to  do,  till  the  whole  Defign 
is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of  the  fame 
Defign  ;  when  the  whole  Defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  re¬ 
begin,  as  I  may  fay,  the  Defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
raife  the  little  firings  with  flip-knots  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot, 
which  he  had  let  down  to  the  bottom.  And  this  he  is  to  repeat 
as  often  as  is  necclfary,  till  the  whole  be  manufactured. 

The  ribbond- weavers  have  likewife  a  Defign ,  but  much  more 
fimple  than  that  now  deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper,  with 
lines,  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and 
woof.  But  in  lieu  of  lines,  whereof  the  figures  of  the  former 
confift,  thefe  only  confift  of  points,  or  dotts,  placed  in  certain 
of  the  little  fquares,  formed  by  the  in^erfection  of  the  lines. 
Thefe  points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be 
raifed  ;  and  the  fpaces  left  blank,  denote  the  threads  that  are  to 
keep  their  fituation.  The  reft  is  managed  as  in  the  former. 

Design,  is  particularly  ufed  in  painting,  for  the  firft  idea  of  a 
large  work  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little  ;  with  intention  to 
be  executed,  and  finifhed  in  large.  See  Painting. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  Defign  is  the  fimple  contour,  or  outline  of 
the  figures,  or  things  intended  to  be  reprefented  ;  or  the  lines 
that  terminate,  and  circumfcribe  them.  See  Contour,  and 
De  SI  GNING. 

Such  Defign  is  fometimes  drawn  in  crayons,  or  ink,  without 
any  fhadows  at  all  :  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  fha- 
dows  are  exprefled  by  fenfible  lines,  ufually  drawn  acrofs  each 
other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  fhadows  are  done  with  the  crayon  rubbed,  fo  as  there  does 
not  appear  any  lines  :  fometimes,  the  grain,  or  ftrokes  of 
the  crayon  appear,  as  not  being  rubbed  :  fometimes  the  Defign 
is  wafhed,  that  is,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  a  pencil,  in 
Indian  ink,  or  fome  other  liquor :  and  fometimes  the  Defign  is 
coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  much  like  thofe  intended 
for  the  grand  work. 

The  qualities,  or  conditions  required  in  a  Defign,  are 
correctnefs,  good  tafte,  elegance,  character,  diverfity,  expref- 
fion,  and  perfpective. 

Correctnefs  depends  principally  on  the  juftnefs  of  the  propor¬ 
tions,  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Tafte  is  an  idea  or 
manner  of  dejigning ,  which  arifes  either  from  the  complexUn 
and  natural  difpofition,  or  from  education,  one’s  matter,  ftu- 
dies,  &V.  Elegance  gives  the  figures  a  kind  of  delicacy 
which  ftrikes  people  of  judgment,  and  a  certain  agreeablenefs 
which  pleafes  every  body.  The  character  is  what  is  peculiar 
to  each  thing  ;  in  which  there  muft  be  a  diverfity  ;  in  as 
much  as  every  thing  has  its  particular  character  to  diftinguifh 
it.  The  expreflion  is  the  reprefentation  of  an  object  according 
to  its  character,  and  the  feveral  circumftances  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  in.  The  perfpective  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  parts  of  a 
painting,  or  figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  are  in 
with  refpect  to  the  point  of  fight.  See  Expression,  OV. 
The  Defign  or  Draught ,  is  a  part  of  the  greateft  import,  and 
extent  in  painting.  It  is  acquired  chiefly  by  habit  and  ap¬ 
plication  ;  rules  being  of  lefs  avail  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  art,  as  colouring,  clair-obfcure,  expref- 
fion,  &c. 

The  principal  rules  that  regard  the  Defign,  are :  that  novices 
accuftom  themfelves  to  copy  good  originals  at  firft  fight :  not 
to  ufe  fquares  in  drawing  ;  for  fear  of  ftinting  and  confin¬ 
ing  their  judgment :  to  ftay  till  they  can  defign  well  after  the 
life  before  they  begin  the  practice  of  perfpective  rules  :  in  de¬ 
jigning  after  the  life,  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  bignefs  of  their 
figures  to  the  vifual  angle,  and  the  diftance  of  the  eye,  from 
the  model  or  object  :  to  mark  out  all  the  parts  of  their  Defign , 
before  they  begin  to  fhadow :  to  make  their  contours  in  great 
pieces,  without  taking  notice  of  the  little  mufcles,  and  other 
breaks  :  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  rides  of  perfpective : 
to  obferve  every  ftroak  as  to  its  perpendicular  parallel  and 
diftance  ;  and  particularly  fo  to  compare,  and  oppofe  the  parts 
that  meet  upon,  and  traverfe  the  perpendicular,  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fquare  in  the  mind  ;  which  is  the  great,  and  al- 
moft  the  only  rule  of  dejigning  juftly  :  to  have  a  regard  not 
only  to  the  model,  but  alfo  to  the  part  already  defigned  ;  there 
being  no  fuch  thing  as  dejigning  with  ftridt  juftnefs,  but  by 
comparing  and  proportioning  every  part  to  the  firft. 

The  reft  relates  to  perfpective :  as,  that  thofe  objects  be  feen 
at  one  view,  whofe  rays  meet  in  a  point :  that  the  eye  and 
object  be  always  conceived  as  immoveable  :  that  the  fpace,  or 
medium  between  them,  be  conceived  tranfparent  :  and  that 
the  eye,  object,  and  picture,  be  at  a  juft  diftance  ;  which  is 
ufually  double  the  bignefs  of  the  fubject  or  picture.  See  Per¬ 
spective. 

DESIGNATION,  the  act  of  marking  or  indicating,  and 
making  a  thing  known. --The  Dcfignation  of  fuch  an  eftate  is 
made^  by  the  tenants,  butments,  and  boundings.  Among  the 
Romans  there  were  Defignations  of  the  confuls,  and  other  ma- 
giftrates,  fome  time  before  their  election. 


'DESIGNATOR.*,  a  Roman  officer,  who  alfigned  and 
marked  each  perfon  his  place,  and  rank  in  public  ceremo¬ 
nies,  Ihews,  proceflions,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  verb  defignare,  to  defign. 

The  Defignator  was  a  kind  of  marfhal,  or  mafter  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order,  &c. 

There  were  Defignators  at  funeral  folemnities,  at  the  games, 
theatres,  and  ihews,  who  not  only  afligned  every  body  his 
place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ;  as  appears  from  the  prologue  to 
the  Psenulus  of  Plautus. 

Much  of  the  fame  nature  Was  the  agonotheta  of  the  Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating,  or  drawing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  natural  objects,  by  lines,  on  a  plain.  See  Design. 
To  defign  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics,  makes  the 
object  of  perfpective.  See  Perspective,  and  Scenogra- 
PHY. 

To  defign  by  the  Camera  Obfcura.  See  Camera  Obficura. 

MecJpanical  Method  of  Designing  Objects.  Provide  a  fquare 
piece  of  glafs  fitted  into  a  frame,  ABDC,  ( Tab.  Perfpefljve 
fig.  15.)  and  wafh,  or  fmeer  it  over  with  water  wherein  a 
little  gum  has  been  diflblved.  When  it  is  well  dried  again, 
turn  it  towards  the  object,  or  objects  to  be  defigned ,  fo  as  that 
the  whole  thereof  may  be  feen  through  a  dioptra,  or  fight 
GH,  fixed  thereto.  Then  proceed  to  work  ;  and  applying 
the  eye  to  the  fight,  with  a  pen  and  ink  draw  every  thing  on 
the  glafs,  as  you  fee  it  appear  thereon.  Having  finifhed  the 
draught,  lay  a  fair,  moift  paper  thereon  ;  and  prefling  it 
pretty  tight  down,  the  whole  will  be  transferred  from 
the  glafs  to  the  paper.— -The  method  is  very  good,  eafy,  and 
exadd ;  and  deferves  to  be  more  ufed  by  painters. 

DESAVOH AMENTUM.  See  Ad  vowing. 

DESPOT,  a  title  or  quality  given  to  the  princes  of  Wala¬ 
chia,  Servia,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  word  in  its  firft  origin  ftgnified  the  fame  with  the  Latin 
herus ,  and  the  Englifh  mafier .  But  in  time  it  underwent  the 
fame  fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Caefar  did  with 
regard  to  Auguftus  ;  BACIAEtC,  anfwering  to  Auguftus, 
and  AECnOTHC,  Defpotes,  to  Caefar.  See  Caesar. 

1  bus,  Nicephorus,  having  order’d  his  fon  Stauracius  to  be 
crowned  ;  the  fon,  out  of  refpedd,  would  only  take  the  name 
AECnOTHC;  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  BACIAETC.  For 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about  the  time  that  the  em¬ 
perors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  inferiptions. 

This  delicacy,  however,  did  not  laft  long;  for  the  following 
emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AECnOTHC  to  that  of 
BACIAETC,  particularly  Conftantin,  Michael  Ducas,  Nice¬ 
phorus  Botoniates,  Romanus  Diogenes,  the  Commeni,  and 
fome  others. 

In  imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princeffes  likewife  affumed  the 
the  title  of  AECnolNA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  Angel,  that  cre¬ 
ated  the  dignity  of  Defipot ;  and  made  it  the  firft  after  that  of 
emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus,  or  Sebaftocrator,  and 
Caefar.  See  August. 

The  Defpotes  were  ufually  the  emperors  fons,  or  fons  in  law, 
and  their  collegues,  or  co-partners  in  the  empire,  as  well  as 
their  prefumptive  heirs. — The  Defpots  that  were  fons  of  the 
emperors,  had  more  privileges  and  authority,  than  thofe 
that  weie  only  fons  in  law.  Codin,  p.  38.  deferibes  the  ha¬ 
bit,  and  ornaments  of  the  Dejpot.  See  the  notes  of  Fa.  Goar 
on  that  author. 


under  me  fuccelfors  of  Conftantin  the  Great,  the  title,  Defipot 
of  Sparta,  was  given  to  the  emperor’s  fon,  or  brother,  who 
had  the  city  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  by  way  of  Apannage. 

DESPOTISM,  or  Despotic  Government,  a  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  wherein  the  prince  is  abfolute  and  arbitrary,  doing 
whatever  he  lifts,  without  being  checked  by  any  other  power. 
Such  are  moft  of  the  eaftern  governments,  as  thofe  of  the 
Mogol,  Grand  Signior,  Sophi  of  Perfia,  &c. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  cafe,  skin,  or 
Hough  of  a  beaft  ;  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all  appurte¬ 
nances  ;  fo  as  being  filled,  or  fluffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire 
creature.  See  Exuviae. 

DESPUMATION,  the  clarification  of  any  liquor,  by  throw¬ 
ing  up  its  foulnefs  in  a  froth,  and  taking  that  off.  See  Froth 
Scum,  Clarification,  &c. 

DESQUAMATION,  expreffes  the  flaking,  or  fcalin*  of  ca¬ 
rious  bones.  See  Exfoliation. 

DESoER  I ,  or  DesaRt,  the  laft  fervice  brought  on  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  people  of  quality  ;  when  the  meats  are  all  taken  off. 

I  he  )  sejfert  confifts  of  iiuits,  paftry-works,  confections  &c 

DESSICATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  in  medicine,  a  Remedy 
t,at  has  the  virtue  of  drying  up  fuperfluous  moift  u  re;  ufed  to 
skm  over  old  fores,  tfr— We  fay,  a  Deflicatbje  unguent, 
iSc.  pimpmella  is  held  deterfive,  deftccatwe,  and  vulnerary 
JLemery.  3 

DES1  ILLAx  ION,  or  DiftUlation ,  in  chemiftry.  See  Di¬ 
stillation.  J 

DFSTTNY  J Mi"  my!h0l°f£  ,See  the  artlde  PAitc,E. 

DESTINE  the  order,  difpofition,  or  chain  of  fecond  caufes 

g?™'  /  Pi™  ence »  and  importing,  or  carrying  with 

it  a  ncceflity  of  event.  See  Fate,  and  Necessity. 
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According  to  many  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  Definy  was 
a  fecret,  and  invifible  power,  or  virtue,  which  with  incom- 
prehenfible  wifdom,  condudts  what  to  us  appeafs  irregular, 
and  fortuitous.  This  amounts  to  what  we  call  God.  See  God. 
The  Stoics  by  Definy  underftood  a  certain  concatenation  of 
things,  which  from  all  eternity  follow  each  other  of  abfolute 
neceffi  ty  ;  there  being  no  power  able  to  interrupt  their  connex¬ 
ion.  Thisanfwers  to  our  idea  of  providence.  See  Providence. 
But  the  Stoics  made  even  the  Gods  themfelves  fubjedt  to  the 
neceffity  of  this  Dejiiny.  The  truth  is,  the  Stoics  rather  de¬ 
fine,  what  the  word  Dejiiny  fhould  fignify,  than  what  it  did 
fignify  in  common  language  :  for  they  had  no  diftindt  idea  of 
this  power  to  whom  they  attributed  thofe  events.  They  had 
only  a  vague,  confufed  idea  of  I  know  not  what  chimsera,  or 
unknown  caufe,  to  which  they  referred  that  invariable  difpo- 
fition,  and  the  eternal  concatenation  of  all  things.  There  is 
no  real  being  that  the  name  Dejiiny  can  agree  to.  The  hea¬ 
then  philofophers,  who  had  framed  a  notion  thereof,  fuppofed 
it  to  exift,  without  knowing  precifely  what  they  meant  by 
it.  But  men,  not  daring  on  the  one  fide,  to  impute  to  provi¬ 
dence  the  evils  and  misfortunes  that  befel  them,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined  undefervedly ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  not  being  willing 
to  allow  that  it  was  their  own  fault ;  formed  this  phantom 
of  Dejiiny,  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  the  evil.  See  Fortune. 
DESTRU CTIO N,  paffively  taken,  is  the  corruption,  or 
annihilation  of  fomething  before  exifting.  See  Corruption. 
A  thing  paffes  from  ejfe  to  non-ejfe ,  either  by  corruption,  when 
nothing  of  the  fubftance  is  loft,  but  only  the  accidents,  viz. 
the  difpofition  of  parts  :  or,  by  annihilation,  when  both  fub¬ 
ftance  and  accidents  are  loft.  See  Annihilation. 
-^^SUDATION,  expreffes  a  profufe,  and  inordinate  fweating  3 
followed  by  the  eruption  of  fudamina,  or  heat-pimples.  See 
Sweat,  and  Sudamina. 

^^F^TOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter,  or  leaper,  who  jumps 
off  one  horfe  upon  another. 

Among  the  Scythians,  Indians,  and  Numidians,  the  cavaliers, 
or  horfemen  who  ferved  in  the  wars,  were  very  expert  De- 
Jultores  ;  that  is,  they  always  carried  with  them  at  leaft  two 
horfes,  and  when  that,  they  were  mounted  on,  grew  weary, 
or  wanted  breath,  they  leaped  with  great  agility  and  addrefs 
upon  the  other,  which  they  led  in  their  hand. 

'I  he  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  the  practice  from  thofe 
barbarous  nations  3  but  they  only  ufed  it  in  their  games,  races, 
and  funeral  folemnities  ;  and  never,  that  we  read  of,  in  war. 
The  Defultores  therefore,  were  among  the  people  of  Afia, 
and  Africa,  foldiers;  but  among  the  Romans,  &c.  they  were 
no  more  than  tumblers,  and  pofture-mafters.  Euftathius  on 
Homer’s  Iliad^  Lib.  IV.  affures  us,  that  inftead  of  two,  they- 
had  fometimes  four,  or  fix  horfes,  all  abreaft  :  and  would  jump 
from  the  firft  to  the  fourth,  or  fixth,  which  was  the  mafter- 
piece  of  their  art. 

DEI  ACHED  Pieces ,  in  fortification,  are  demi-lunes,  rave¬ 
lins,  horn  and  crown-works,  and  even  baftions  when  fe- 
parated,  or  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place. 

In  painting,  the  figures  are  faid  to  be  well  detached ,  or  loofen- 
ed,  when  they  ftand  free,  and  difengage  from  each  other, 
are  no  where  confounded  together,  but  ftand  out  with  a  ftrong 
relievo  from  the  ground,  and  each  other. 

DETACHMENT,  a  military  term,  fignifying  a  certain 
number  of  foldiers,  taken  out  of  feveral  regiments  or  compa¬ 
nies  equally,  to  be  employed  in  fome  particular  enterprize  ; 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  flying  camp,  to  relieve  a  party  already 
engaged  in  battle,  to  join  a  feparate  army,  to  aflift  at  the  fiege 
of  a  place,  or  to  enter  into  fome  garrifon,  &c. 

DETENTION,  the  poffeflion,  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the 
like,  from  fome  other  claimant.  See  Possession,  andSERsiN. 
The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for  an  unjuft  with¬ 
holding,  &c. 

The  canons  condemn  a  perfon  who  has  intruded  into  a  be¬ 
nefice,  to  make  reftitution  of  all  the  fruits  thereof,  during  the 
time  of  his  unjuft  Detention.  See  Benefice. 

DE  TERIORAT  ION,  an  a dt  whereby  a  thing  is  impaired 
or  rendred  worfe.  See  Damage. 

When  the  Deterioration  of  a  commodity,  feized  by  an  officer, 

arifes  from  the  fault  of  the  keeper,  he  is  anfwerable  for  the 

fame. 

J.  Frederic  Mayer,  profeffor  at  Leipfic,  printed  a  treatife  of 
Deterioration,  \n  the  year  1695,  under  the  title  of  Tractatus 

de  Deteriorations. 

DEI  ERGEN  T,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  remedies  that 
cleanfe,  mundify,  and  carry  off  vifeid,  and  glutinous  humours. 

le  plant,  harts-horn,  deterges ,  and  confolidates  wounds. 
a  aPontlculp  is  aperitive,  and  good  againft  the  gravel  and 
ftonc  ;  it  alfo  deterges ,  and  expels  poifon. 

Detergents  are  not  only  foftning,  and  adhefive,  but  alfo,  by 
a  pecu  iar  a  lvity  or  difpofition  to  motion,  joined  with  a  fuit- 
•F  FF  Suratl0u  °f  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade,  and  carry  along 
___  All  mprl'U'C  i)ar^lclJes ,as  they  lay  hold  of  in  their  paffage. 

he'd  th-At  /CineS  °  t^lls  lnte“tion  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe,  and 
heal,  that  is  incarnate,  or  fill  Up  with  new  flefli  all  ulce- 
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To  d°  this  in  all  internal  cafes  efpecially,  the  medicine  muff 
be  fuppoled  to  maintain  its  primary  properties,  until  it  • 
at  the  place  of  a&ioh,  and  there  it  does  what  entitles3^65 
the  appellation  of  a  Detergent ,  and  a  vulnerary :  firft  hy^its  d° 
hefive  quality,  which  confifts  in  the  comparative  largenefc*  f 
furface,  and  flexibility  of  its  component  parts  ;  by  which  > 
very  readily  falls  into  contact  with,  and  adheres  to,  the  fl0ueh 
°f  ulcerous  exudations,  which  by  their  loofe  fituations  are 
fily  carried  along  with  the  medicine  ;  and  when  fuch  matter  is 
fo  carried  away,  which  is  the  cleanfing,  and  deterging  Dart 
what  was  inftrumental  in  this  office,  will  afterwards  flick* 
and  adhere  to  the  cutaneous  filaments,  until,  by  their  addi¬ 
tion,  and  the  protrufion  of  proper  nourilhment  ab  interno  to 
the  lame  place,  the  Wafte  is  made  up,  that  is.  the  ulcer  is 
healed.  Quincy. 

After  the  like  manner  is  the  operation  of  Detergents  to 
be  accounted  for  in  external  application.  By  the  "warmth 
of  their  parts  they  rarify,  and  by  their  adhefive  quality,  they 
join  with,  and  take  off  along  with  them,  in  every  dreffing 
what  is  thrown  upon  the  place  to  which  they  are  applied  :  un¬ 
til  a  more  convenient  matter  is  brought  thither  by  the  circula¬ 
rs  juices,  which  they  affift  in  adhering  to,  and  incarnat¬ 
ing  the  eroded  cavities.  Only  this  may  be  taken  notice  of 
that  internally,  whatfoever  of  this  kind  is  mixed  with  the 
animal  fluids,  by  the  known  laws  of  circulation,  will  be  firft: 
feparated  and  left  behind.  For  all  thofe  parts,  which  are  fpe- 
cifically  heavieft,  will  move  neareft  the  axis  of  the  canals 
becaufe  their  moments  are  the  greateft,  and  will  carry  them 
as  near  as  can  be  in  ftreight  lines  ;  but  the  lighter  parts  will 
always  be  joftled  to  the  fide s,  where  they  fooneft  meet  with 
outlets  to  get  quite  off,  or  are  ftruck  into  fuch  cavities  as  we 
are  here  fpeaking  of,  in  which  they  adhere,  and  make  part 
of  the  fubftance. 

This  is  underftood  of  the  milder  degree  of  Detergents  ;  and  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  from  hence,  how  an  increafe  of  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  of  activity  and  adhefion  conjointly,  may  make  a  medicine 
arife  to  the  greateft  efficacy  in  this  re/pedt.  And  it  is  upon 
this  foot,  that  all  thofe  medicines  operate,  which  are  given 
to  cleanfe  obftrudtions,  or  foulneffes  in  any  of  the  vifeera, 
or  paffages  ;  and  which  may  be  increafed  in  efficacy  lb  far* 
as  to  fetch  off  even  the  membranes,  and  capillary  veffels. 
DETERMINATE  Problem ,  is  that  which  has  but  one,  or  at 
leaft  but  a  certain  number  of  folutions ;  in  contra-diftindtion 
to  an  indeterminate  problem,  which  admits  of  infinite  folu¬ 
tions.  See  Indeterminate. 

Such  e.  gr.  is  the  problem,  To  deferibe  an  Ifofceles  triangle 
on  a  given  line,  whofe  angles  at  the  bafe  fhali  be  double  that 
at  the  vertex :  which  has  only  one  lolution ;  as  that  which 
follows  has  two,  viz.  To  find  an  Ifofceles  triangle,  whofe  area 
and  perimeter  are  given.  See  Problem. 

A  determinate  problem  may  either  be  fimple,  or  linear,  plane 
fohd,  or  furfolid.  See  Plane,  Solid,  &c. 
DETERMINATION,  in  phyfics,  the  difpofition  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  body  towards  one  way,  rather  than  another.. 

Heavy  bodies  have  a  Determination  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  See  Centre,  and  Descent. 

Determination,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aaion  whereby  a 
caufe  or  agent  is  limited,  or  reftrained  to  aft,  or  not  adt,  this 
or  that,  and  in  this,  or  that  manner.  See  Agent,  and  Action! 
Determinations ,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  proceed  either  from  an 
efficient  caufe;  in  which  cafe  the  Determination  is  called 
effeflive ' ;  as  when  an  artift  determines  an  inftrument  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  aaion  ;  or  from  the  form,  as  that  determines  the  indif- 
rerency  of  the  matter  ;  and  thus  our  fenfes  are  laid  to  be 
Determinations  to  have  ideas  upon  the  prefence  of  external 
objedts. 

Or  the  Determination  is  from  the  matter  or  fubjeft  that  receives 
the  adtion  3  and  thus,  the  heating  of  fire  upon  clay  determines 
it  to  harden,  upon  wax  to  foften,  &c.  Or  it  is  from  the  ob- 
jeo:  3  as  when  we  fay,  Colour  determines  the  vifive  power  :  or 
aftly,  jt  is  from  the  end,  as  the  end  determines  the  defire 
Determinations  again  are  either  moral  or  phyfical :  a  moral 
Determination  is  that  proceeding  from  a  caufe  which  operates 

eS  ^  *'  €%  by  C°mmanding>  Perluading,  or  advifing  fome 

Phyfical  Determination ,  is  an  adt  whereby  God  excites  and 
applies  a  fecond  caufe  to  adt,  antecedently,  to  all  operation  of  the 
creature.-- --Such  a  Determination ,  the  Thomifts  and  Domi¬ 
nicans  maintain  neceffary  to  all,  and  fingular  adtion  of  every 
creature.  The  Jefuits,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  God  thus 
determines  even  fecond  caufes  ;  and  hold,  that  God  exerts  no 
influence  on  fecond  caufes,  but  only  with  the  fecond  caufe 
on  the  adfion.  And  thus  they  exclude  a  phyfical  Determina¬ 
tion  both  from  natural  caufes,  as  fuppofing  them  already  deter¬ 
mined  by  nature  to  adt  ;  fo  that  there  needs  no  other  external 
Determination  from  God  to  the  feveral  aftions  :  and  from  free 
caufes,  as  fuppofing  fuch  a  Predetermination  contrary  to  our 

natural  liberty.  See  Predetermination,  Cause  &c. 

A  Determination  to  be  pleafed  with  certain  forms,  or  ideas, 
a  late  ingenious  author  calls,  an  Internal  Senfe  ;  and  a  Deter¬ 
mination  to  be  plealed  with  virtuous  adtions,  characters,  man¬ 
ners,  dsY.  a  Moral  Senfe.  See  Sense. 

DE- 
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1>DIETERGVEN,T.in  ”edicine’  *•  with  Detergent.  See 
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A  c|yfer  ,s  a  dtterfivi  medicine  which  cleanfes  the  lower  yen- 
MimniFir  unguents  are  alfo  called  Mundificatives.  See 
berrvae^"/”-.,^  Ieaves  and  ^metsof  the  ftraw- 

nvi/dr if rf,ve  and  aftring™t- 

eoo*orc4ttel,7r  Which  !ies  a=ain(l  a  ma">  having 
DetinZ anlW " '  '°  k?P’  refuf“  t0  ^-deliver  them 

Civiiians.~He 4tegh“‘ Tdff'f  A  'he  m  Dep°fUi  °f  tHc 

detonation*' tbe d\4:“ V thS  *he 

¥  «&  SJS.ta.tEll 

P^Vh  ^  rWltVmpetUoflty>  and  the  humidity  efcaping. 
The  word  is  formed  of*,  and  fno,  I  thunder. 

moTe7oSmUC,hlhe  faT  Wkh  ^^ation,  only  its  action 
&C'  aoes  off’wYh  the.noife  greater--<7«ra?rc fulminans  heated, 

See  AuRv^/idmlZu.  ’  *'  &  ^  Det°‘ 

imp'fe  V0ktile  fu]Phur  from  bodies. 

the  imnurf*  1  1m  7  dcn°tes  ^e  a&  °r  operation  of  expelling 

and  leaving ^  fulPhureous  Parts  out  of  antimony 
'Th'  ■  S  behind  the  fixed  and  internal  parts. 

Antimony %  b7  meanS  °f  falt'Petre’  See 

DS-t!lC^'vT0nS  theFrcnch  heralds,  flgnifies  a  line 

but  eifhi-  V  Wbl<?  d°eS  n0t  Come  from  the  very  dexter  angle, 
but  either  from  fome  part  of  the  upper  edge,  and  thence  fal 

They  ZT?  af°naily  ;  or/rom  Part  of  the  dexter-fide. 
thTJth  y’  Tranche>  .tranche ,  and  Retranche,  to  denote 
th  f  tW°  dlagonal  I;nes,  making  two  partitions  in 

the  efcutcheon,  and  coming  from  the  angles  and  a Thi  d 

DE V,ASTAVERUNTPartS  a^ovementioned-  See  Tranche 

,  J!nt  y'ng  a|a'nft  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  fo/paying’ 

beforn  debr  T  f,mple  C°ntraa  wi*out  fpcciakies! 

e«cumrf  °n  r°MS  and  fpeciahies.-In  which  cafe,  the 

waftel  th  3re  f  '?b  ?  t0  a£bom’  as  iy  they  had  notorioufiy 
nwn  f^e  g°ods  of  the  teffator,  or  converted  them  to  their 

“irlrgoCoT-lable  t0  pay  fuch  dcbts  by  rpeciak>' 

^riKde^fTl’  l  writ  anciently  direaed  to  the  efcheator, 
on  the  death  of  the  heir  of  a  tenant  of  the  king  holding  in  ca- 

pte  within  age,  and  in  the  king’s  cuftody  ;  commanding 
the  eicheator  to  enquire,  upon  the  oaths  of  good  and  lawful 

men,  what  lands  and  tenements,  by  the  death  of  the  tenant, 
come  to  the  king . 

DEVIATION,  in  the  old  agronomy,  a  motion  of  the  defe- 
rent,  or  excentnc,  whereby  it  advances  to,  or  recedes  from 
the  ecliptic.  See  Deferent. 

The  greateft  Deviation  of  Mercury  is  fixteen  minutes  ;  that 
of  Venus  only  ten.  See  Elongation,  and  Excentri- 

CITY. 

DEVIL  *  Diabolus,  an  evil  angel;  one  of  thofe  ccleftial 
fpints  caft  down  from  heaven,  for  pretending  to  equal  himfelf 
with  God.  See  Angel. 

*  nhC,  T°rd  iS  /ormed  from  fbe  French  Diahle,  of  the  Latin 
Diabolus,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  Aictjiohof,  Accufer,  or 
L.al:immator. 

The  /Ethiopians  paint  the  Devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the 
Europeans,  who  paint  him  black.  Ludolph. 

We  find  no  mention  of  the  Devil  in  the  Old  Teftament,  but 
only  of  Satan.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  the  word  Devil  in  any 

ruf-rx-11  aUtb°rS-  *n  tdle  Signification  attached  to  it  among 
Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  revolted  from  God  ;  their  the- 
ology  went  no  farther  than  to  evil  Genii,  or  Daemons  who 
haraiied  and  perfecuted  mankind.  Thus,  the  Chaldeans, 
believed  both  a  good  principle,  and  an  evil  principle,  which 
was  an  enemy  of  mankind.  See  Daemon,  Principle,  &c. 

The  relations  we  have  of  the  religion  of  the  Americans, 
allure  us  of  fome  idolatrous  nations  who  worfhip  the  Devil  : 
but  the  term  Devil  muft  not  here  be  taken  in  the  feripture 
fenfe  :  thofe  people  have  an  idea  of  two  collateral  indepen¬ 
dent  beings,  one  whereof  is  good,  and  the  other  evil.  And  they 
place  the  earth  under  the  guidance  and  dire£lion  of  the  evil  bein<r ; 
which  our  authors,  with  fome  impropriety,  call  the  Devil.  ^  ’ 
DEVISE,  ill  heraldry,  a  name  common  to  all  figures,  ciphers 
characters,  rebus’s,  motto’s,  &c.  which,  by  their  allufion  to 
the  names  of  perfons  or  families,  denote  their  qualities,  nobi¬ 
lity,  or  the  like.  See  Character,  Cipher,  Motto 
Proverb,  Rebus,  &V.  * 

Devife ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  of  a  much  older  Handing  than  heral¬ 
dry  it  felf  ;  being  that  which  gave  the  firft  rife  to  armories ; 
thus,  the  Eagle  was  the  Devife  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  SPQR 
was  the  Devife  or  the  Roman  people ;  and  (till  continues  to  be 
what  they  call  the  efcutcheon  of  the  city  of  Rome.  See  Arms. 

The  firit  Deyifes  were  mere  letters  diftributed  on  the  borders 
of  the  liveries,  houfings,  and  banners,  and  at  length  on  the 
fhields.  Thus  the  K  was  the  Devije  of  the  French  kings  of 
the  name  of  Charles,  from  Charles  V.  to  Charles  IX. 

There  were  alfo  Devifes  by  rebus’s,  equivocals,  or  allufions, 
both  to  names  and  arms.  The  dukes  of  Guife  took  for  their 
Vol.  I.  N°  XLIII. 


Devife  an  A  in  an  O,  to  fignify  chacun  A  fon  tour ,  every  one  in  his 
turn.  And  the  houfe  of  Senefai,  in  virtute  &  honore  fenefees . 
Some  that  had  towers  in  their  arms,  turris  mea  Deus ,  &c. 
See  Rebus. 

There  are  alfo  aenigmatical  Devifes  :  as  that  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  with  Autre  n’aurai ,  intimating  that  Philip  the  Good, 
who  inftituted  that  order,  renounced  every  other  woman,  but 
Ifabella  of  Portugal,  whom  he  then  married.  See  /Enigma. 
Devifes  fometimes  contain  entire  proverbs  ;  as  that  of  Caefar 
Borgia,  aut  Ceefar  aut  Nihil.  See  Proverb. 

The  word  Devife  is  formed  from  the  Latin  divider e,  and  was 
applied  to  the  things  juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  thofe  hereafter 
mentioned,  by  reafon  they  ferved  to  divide,  leparate,  and  di- 
ftinguifh,  perfons,  parties,  C5 c.  Fa.  Menetrier  obferves,  that 
there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  Devifes ,  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  of  diftinguilhing  one  another,  or  as  there  are 
fimple  figures,  or  words,  capable  of  exprefting  qualities,  of¬ 
fices,  virtues,  aCfions,  itfe.  of  perfons,  and  of  notifying  or 
diftinguilhing  them  fro  m  others. 

Devise,  is  now  taken  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe  for  an  emblem; 
°r  a  reprefentation  of  fome  natural  body,  with  a  motto,  or 
fentence  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe  to  the  advantage  of  fome 
perfon.  See  Emblem. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  figure,  or  image,  is  called  the  Body,  and  the 
niotto  the  Soul  of  the  Devife. 

A  Devife  is  a  fort  of  metaphor,  reprefen  ting  one  obje/f  by 
another  wherewith  it  has  fome  refemblance.  So  that  a  Devife 
is  only  true,  when  it  contains  a  metaphorical  fimilitude,  and 
may  it  felf  be  reduced  into  a  comparifon.  Laftly,  it  is  a  me¬ 
taphor  painted,  and  vifible,  and  that  ftrikes  the  eye.  All 
thefe  circumftances  are  required  to  a  Devife ;  and  without 
them,  a  figure  only  makes  a  hieroglyphic,  and  a  motto  only 
a  fentence.  See  Allusion,  Metaphor,  Hieroglyphic, 
Simile,  &c. 

I  a.  Bohours  gives  an  accurate  explication  of  the  word  Devife 
in  an  extra/!  inferted  in  the  Memoires  de  Brevoux.  A  Devife 
fays  he,  is  a  compofition,  or  affemblage  of  figures  drawn  from 
nature  and  art,  called  the  Body  ;  and  of  a  few  words  adapted 
to  the  figure,  called  the  Soul.  Such  a  compound,  adds  he 
we  make  ufe  of  to  denote  our  thought,  or  intention  by  com- 
panfon  ;  for  the  effence  of  the  Devife  confifts  in  a  comparifon, 
taken  from  nature  or  art,  and  founded  on  a  metaphor. 

I  his  he  dluftrates  in  the  following  inftance :  A  young  no- 
°  h?an’  °f  great  courage  and  ambition,  bore  for  his  Devife 
in  the  laft  caroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted 

t  f  n  LWlth  ^is  Italian  motto’  Poco  duri  Purche  m’inalzL 
may  I  laft  but  a  Ihort  time,  provided  I  mount  high  ;  which 

eems  to  hold  forth  the  following  difeourfe:  as  the  rocket 
riles  a  great  pitch,  though  it  only  endures  a  little  while ;  fo 
it  does  not  concern  me  to  live  long,  provided  I  attaiA  to 

pa?ison  emmence  5  which  is  a  juft  comparifon  *  See  Com- 

metanhor  k  t0  define  “  right1^  is  a  Panted 

arnfom?  5  0r  f  ^  an  aenigma  inverted  :  whereas 

enigma  s  reprefent  nature  or  art  by  the  events  of  hiftory 

an  t  le  adventures  of  fables,  a  Devife  is  a  reprefentation  of 

numan  qualities  by  natural  or  artificial  bodies. 

I  bus  to  exprefs  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  a  fun  was  painted 

which  yet  luminous  as  it  is,  has  more  power  than  luftre! 

And  the  better  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  painting  to  this 

fignification,  the  Caftillian  motto  is  added,  mas  virtud  que 

luz.  i  he  perfonal  merit  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 

reprefented  by  a  pomegranate,  with  thefe  words,  mon  prix 

n  ejt  pas  de  ma  couronne  ;  and  the  talent  of  an  apoftolical  per- 

Ion,  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,  by  a  looking-dafs, 

with  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul,  omnibus  omnia. 

Devifes  are  ufed  on  coins,  counters,  feals,  ftiields,  triumphal 

arches,  artificial  fire-works,  and  other  folemnities.  They  are 

a  fort  of  images,  very  pertinently,  and  artfully  reprefentina 

the  enterprizes  and  intrigues  of  war,  love,  piety,  ftudy,  for- 

The  French  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  way  efpe- 
ally  fince  the  time  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  a  wonderful 
fancy  for  Devifes. 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  Devifes  into  an  art 
and  laid  down  the  laws  and  rules  thereof.  Some  of  the  prin> 
cpal  are,  i.  That  there  be  nothing  monftrous  or  extravagant 
in  the  figures  ;  nothing  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  or 
to  the  common  opmion  of  mankind.  2.  That  figures  be’not 
joined  which  have  no  affinity  or  relation  to  each  other  •  the 
metaphor  being  to  be  founded  on  fomething  real,  and  not  on 

AZul°TlmaginTf  5  eXCeP,ting  fome  whimfical  combination 
eftabhlhed  in  mythology  which  cuftom,  and  the  authority  of 
the  poets  have  made  paft  for  natural.  3.  That  the  human  body 
be  never  taken  into  Devifes ;  as  this  would  be  to  compare 
a  man  with  himfelf.  4.  That  there  be  a  fort  of  unity  [n 

;i;:refigrroSh/brpothPiSe  wbeudt°r  ??  K 

relat!otfgand  Vubord'imtion 

0  y  ot  the  Devife,  and  the  lefs  they  are  confided,  the  more 

3  I  per- 
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berfea  and  elegant  is  the  Devife.  5.  The  motto,  which  is 
to  animate  the  figure,  muft  agree  To  accurately  thereto,  as 
that  it  could  not  ferve  for  any  othen  6.  Nothing  to  e 
named  that  appears  to  the  eye,  and  which  the  bare  infpe  ion 
might  notify.  7.  The  motto  not  to  have  a  compleat  ien  e  o 
it  felf,  for  being  to  make  a  compound  with  the  figure,  it  mu 
only  be  a  part,  and  confequently  muft  not  fignify  the  w  ole. 

If  the  words  alone  have  a  compleat  fignification,  you  have  a 
full  and  diftin£t  notion  independently  of  the  figure  ;  whereas 
the  fignification  fhould  refult  from  both.  8.  The  fhorter  the 
motto,  the  more  beautiful  :  and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  fenfe, 
which  leaves  fomewhat  to  guefs,  is  one  of  the  principal  graces 
of  the  Devife.  Laftly,  it  is  accounted  a  happinefs,  where 
the  words  of  a  poet  are  applied  in  a  fenfe  which  he  never 
dreamed  of,  and  yet  fo  pertinently,  that  it  fhould  feem  they 
had  been  intended  for  the  fame. 

De  vise,  or  Divise,  in  common  law,  the  aft  whereby  a 
teftator  gives,  or  bequeaths,  his  lands,  or  goods,  by  his  laft 
will  in  writing.  See  Legacy. 

He  who  makes  the  Devife ,  is  called  the  Devifor ,  and  he,  to 
whom  it  is  made,  the  Devifee . 

The  words  of  a  will  the  law  interprets  in  a  larger,  and  more 
favourable  fenfe  than  thofe  of  a  deed  :  for  if  land  be  devifed  to 
a  man  to  have  to  him  for  ever,  or  to  have  to  him,  and  his 
aftigns;  in  thofe  cafes  the  Devifee  {hall  have  a  fee  fimple. 
Yet  if  given  in  the  fame  manner  by  feoffment,  he  has  but 
an  eftate  for  life. 

So,  if  one  devife  land  to  an  infant  in  his  mother’s  belly ;  it  is 
a  good  and  valid  Devife ;  though  it  is  otherwife  by  feoffment, 
grant,  or  gift:  for  in  thofe  cafes  there  ought  to  be  one  of  ability 
to  receive  prefently,  otherwife  it  is  void.  See  Will,  and  Deed. 

DEUNX,  a  diviiion  of  the  Roman  libra,  or  pound  ;  contain¬ 
ing  11  ounces;  or  eleven  twelfths  of  any  thing.  See  As, 
Libra,  Ounce,  &c. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquir’d  by  right  of  Devolution. 
See  Devolution. 

Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown.  Such  an  eftate  de¬ 
volved  on  M- - -  by  the  death  of  N - . 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right  acquired  by  a  fuperior,  of 
conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior,  and  ordinary  colla¬ 
tor,  has  neglefted  to  confer,  or  has  conferred  it  on  an  unqua¬ 
lified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  negledts  to  prefent  to  a  benefice  in  fix  months,  the 
prefentation  lapfes,  or  devolves  upon  the  bifhop,  and  from 
thence  to  the  primate.  See  Lapse. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  the  French  law,  a  right  acquir’d  by 
defeent,  or  fucceflion,  from  degree  to  degree. 

Devolution ,  in  general,  is  an  impediment  provided  by  the 
cuftoms  of  feveral  provinces,  whereby  the  husband  who  fur- 
vives  his  wife,  or  the  wife  furviving  her  husband,  is  prohibited 
to  alienate  the  real,  and  immoveable  effefts  of  the  deceafed  ; 
and  obliged  to  preferve  them  for  the  children  iffued  from  that 
marriage.  So  that  they  fucceed  thereto  in  exclufion  of  thofe 
born  of  a  fecond  marriage. 

DEV  O  T  I O  N,  a  fincere,  ardent  worfhip  of  God.  See 
Prayer,  Worship,  &c. 

Monf.  Jurieu  defines  Devotion  a  foftening,  and  yielding  of 
heart,  with  an  inward  confolation,  which  the  fouls  of  be¬ 
lievers  feel  in  the  exercifes  of  piety. 

Under  the  name  of  Devotions  are  ufually  underftood  certain 
religious  practices,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to  difeharge 
regularly  :  and  with  reafon  ;  if  this  exaftitude  be  founded  on 
folid  piety  ;  otherwife  it  is  vanity,  or  fuperftition. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  fort  of  facrifice,  or  ce¬ 
remony,  whereby  they  confecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  fome  perfon.  See  Sacrifice,  &c. 

The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  death  of  another  :  and  hence  were  thofe  Devo¬ 
tions  fo  frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  See  Vota. 

The  Devotion  of  Decius,  who,  after  devoting  himfelf  to  his 
country,  threw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
was  killed,  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  Romans  the  viftory. 

But  Devotion  to  any  particular  perfon  was  not  known  till  Au- 
guftus.  The  day  after  the  title  Auguftus  had  been  given 
Oftavius  ;  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  began  to  fay, 
he  would  devote ,  and  confecrate  himfelf  to  him,  as  was 
praftifed  among  the  barbarous  nations,  to  obey  him  even  at 
the  expence  of  life,  if  he  were  commanded.  His  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft  ;  and  it  came  at 
length  to  be  eftabliftied  into  a  cuftom,  never  to  go  to  falute 
the  emperor,  without  declaring  they  were  devoted  to  him. 
Auguftus,  though  feeming  to  oppofe  this  vile  and  infamous 
flattery,  yet  rewarded  the  author. 

DEVOURING,  in  heraldry.— When  fifties  are  born  in  an 
efcutcheon,  in  a  feeding  pofture,  the  heralds  denominate  it 
•  devouring  ;  by  reafon  fifties  fwallow  all  their  food  whole.  See 
Fish. 

DEU  TEROCANONICAL  *,  in  the  fchool- theology,  an 
appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy  feriptu  re,  which 
were  added  to  the  canon  after  the  reft  ;  either  by  reafon 
they  were  not  wrote  till  after  the  compilation  of  the  canon, 
or  by  reafon  of  fome  difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  See 
Canon.  4 
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*  The  word  is  Greek,  being  compounded  of  Atmj "j,  fecond , 
and  KctWIKf!,  canonical. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledge  feveral  books  in  their 
canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the  reft.  They  fay, 
that  under  Efdras,  a  great  affembly  of  their  doftors,  which 
they  call  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Great  Synagogue,  made  the 
colleftion  of  the  facred  books,  which  we  now  have  in  the 
Plebrew  Old  Teftament.  And  they  agree,  that  they  put 
books  therein  which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifh 
captivity;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  dsV. 
and  thofe  of  Efdras  and  Nehemiah. 

And  the  Romifli  church  has  fince  added  others  to  the  canon, 
that  were  not,  nor  could  not  be  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews;  by 
reafon  fome  of  them  were  not  compofed  till  after.  Such  is 
the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  ;  with  feveral  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  as  the  Maccabees*  Wifdom,  Vfc.  Others  were  added 
ftill  later,  by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  exa¬ 
mined  :  and  till  fuch  examen,  and  judgment,  they  might  be 
fet  afide  at  pleafure. 

But  fince  that  church  has  pronounced  as  to  the  canonicity  of 
thefe  books,  there  is  no  more  room  now  for  her  members  to 
doubt  of  them,  than  there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  thofe 
of  the  canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  Deuterononical  books  are 
with  them  as  canonical,  as  the  proto-canonical.  The  only 
difference  between  them  confifting  in  this,  that  the  canoni¬ 
city  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  examined,  and 
fettled  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  Deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon,  are  the  book 
of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the  feven  laft  chapters 
thereof.  The  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  that  of  James ;  and 
that  of  Jude  ;  the  fecond  of  St.  Peter ;  the  fecond,  and 
third  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  Revelation.  The  Deuterononical 
parts  of  books,  are,  in  Daniel,  the  hymn  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  prayer  of  Azariah  ;  the  hiftories  of  Sufannah, 
of  Bel,  and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chapter  of  St.  Mark  ;  the 
bloody  Sweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Angel,  related  in  St. 
Luke,  chap,  xxii;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  adulterous  Woman 
in  St.  John,  chapter  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY  *,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament ;  being  the  laft  of  thofe  written  by  Mofes.  See 
Pentateuch. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  Awts§o?,  fecond ,  and 
voy.t(,  law. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Mofes  made  any  divifion  of  what 
he  wrote  into  books  ;  or  that  he  gave  different  names  and 
titles  to  the  different  parts  of  his  work  :  nor  do  the  Jews, 
even  at  this  day,  diftinguifh  them  in  the  copies  they  ufe  in  the 
fynagogues ;  but  write  them  all  running  as  one  fingle  work, 
without  any  other  diftinftion  befide  that  of  little  and  great 
parafehes.  It  is  true,  in  the  other  copies,  ufed  by  private 
perfons,  they  are  divided  into  five  parts,  as  among  us  ;  but 
they  give  them  no  other  name,  but  the  firft  word  wherewith 
each  divifion  begins :  much  as  we  do  in  quoting  a  decree,  or 
chapter  of  the  canon  law. 

Thus,  the  firft  part  of  Mofes’s  work  they  call  Be- 

refehit ,  becaufe  beginning  with  that  word.  The  fecond  they 
call  mO'0  Veelleh  Shemot :  the  third,  ?^npv|  Vajick- 

ra ;  the  fourth,  Vajiedabber  ;  and  the  fifth,  i“l^N 

Elle  haddebarim ;  which  is  one  of  the  firft  words 
thereof.  This  cuftom  is  very  ancient  among  the  Rabbins, 
as  appears  from  the  ancient  commentaries  on  thofe  books, 
called,  n.4“l  rp’xr.v-D  Berfchit  Rabba, 

Veelleh  Scemoth ,  Rabba ,  & c.  and  from  the  prologus  galea tus 
of  St.  Jerom. 

It  was  the  Greeks,  when  they  firft  tranfiated  the  law,  that 
gave  the  five  parts,  into  which  it  was  divided,  the  names  of 
Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  names  are  Greek,  excepting  that  of  Leviticus, 
which  is  Hebrew  ;  and  they  exprefs  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
books,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  remarkable  things  contained  therein  : 
which  is  the  Greek  manner  of  giving  titles. 

The  book  of  D euteronomy  was  fo  called,  becaufe  this  laft  part 
of  the  work  of  Mofes  comprehends  a  repetition,  or  recapitu¬ 
lation,  which  that  legiflator  made  to  the  Ifraelites  before  his 
death,  of  the  law  he  had  before  deliver’d  them  at  large.  And 
hence  Deuteronomy  is  ftill  called  by  the  Rabbins  HJtE/O  Mifch- 
neh ,  repetition,  t'“ "O  'H  HJ\E?G  Repetition  of  the  Law,  fecond 
Law.  They  likewife  call  it  5  linTifi  “ID a  the  Books  of 
Reprimands,  on  account  of  the  XXVIIIth  chapter,  which  is 
full  of  blefiings  promifed  to  fuch  as  keep  the  law,  and  of 
curfings  threatned  to  fuch  as  tranfgrefs  it. 

Deuteronomy  was  written  the  fortieth  year  after  the  delivery 
from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites  beyond  Jordan  : 
Mofes  being  then  in  the  1 20th  year  of  his  age.  It  contains, 
in  Hebrew,  eleven  parafehes,  though  only  ten  in  the  edition 
of  the  Rabbins  at  Venice;  XX  chapters,  and  955  verfes. 
In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  verfions  it  contains  XXXIV 
chapters.  The  laft  is  not  of  Mofes.  Some  fay  it  was  added 
by  Jofhua  immediately  after  Mofes’s  death  ;  which  is  the 
moft  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by  Efdras. 
DEW,  Ros ,  a  thin,  light,  infenfible  mift,  or  rain,  falling  while 
the  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 
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Naturalifts  ufually  rank  Dew  among  the  number  of  meteors 
of  the  watery  kind.  Some  define  it  a  vapour  liquified,  and 
let  fall  in  drops :  others,  a  vapour  having  a  like  relation  to  froft, 
as  rain  has  to  Ihow,  iafe. — Among  the  diflertations  of  Monf. 
Huet  is  a  letter,  to  fihew  that  Dew  does  not  fall,  but  riles. 
To  us.  Dew  appears  only  to  differ  from  rain  as  more  and  lefs. 
Its  origin,  and  matter,  no  doubt  is  from  the  vapours,  and 
exhalations  of  the  earth  and  water,  raifed  as  fhewn  under  the 
article  Vapour.  The  thin  veficulae,  whereof  vapours  con- 
7  *  being  once  detached  from  their  bodies,  we  all  know,  keep 
rifing  in  the  atmofphere,  till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a  ftage  of  the 
air,  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves  :  then 
their  rife  is  flopped.  Now,  as  it  is  the  warmth  or  fire,  that, 
dilating  the  parts  of  water,  forms  the  veficulae  fpecifically 
lighter  than  air,  and  capable  of  afcending  therein  ;  fo  when 
that  heat  declines,  or  is  loft,  as  by  the  approach,  or  contiguity 
of  any  colder  body,  the  veficulae  condenfe,  become  heavier, 
<  lu  the  day-time,  therefore,  the  fun  warming 

the  atmofphere  by  a  continual  influx  of  his  rays,  the  vapours 
•  once  raifed,  continue  their  progrefs,  as  meeting  with  nothing 
to  increafe  their  gravity,  till  fuch  time  as  they  are  got  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  refledfted  warmth  of  the  earth,  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  atmofphere.  Here  condenfing,  they  form  clouds, 
from  which  arife  ram,  as  fhewn  under  Clouds,  and  Rain. 
Jornt  when  the  fun  is  below  the  horizon,  the  cafe  is  fomewhat 
different :  for  the  atmofphere  then  cooling,  the  vapours  raifed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
.  lodged  therein  the  preceding  day,  begin  to  condenfe  apace,  as 
fr)on  as  they  are  got  out  of  the  air,  fpending  their  flock  of 
fire  and  heat  on  the  cold,  moill:  air  they  pais  through.  Their 
afcent,  therefore,  becomes  fhort  ;  and  by  that  time  they  are 
got  a  few  fathoms  high,  being  exhaufted  of  their  fire,  and 
reftored  to  the  natural  dimenfions  and  gravity  of  their  con- 
J  flituent  water  ;  they  precipitate,  and  fall  back  again  in  little 
fpherules,  or  drops,  as  fhewn  of  rain. 

From  thefe  principles  the  other  phaenomena  of  Dews  are 
eafily  accounted  for.  Hence,  e.  gr.  it  is,  that  Dews  are 
more  copious  in  the  fpring,  than  in  the  other  feafons ;  there 
being  then  a  greater  flock  of  vapour  in  readinefs,  through  the 
finall  expence  thereof  in  the  winter’s  cold  and  froft,  than  at 
other  times.  Hence,  what  Pliny  relates  of  Egypt,  that  it 
abounds  in  Dews  throughout  all  the  heats  of  fummer  ;  for  the 
air  there  being  too  hot  to  conftipate  the  vapours  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  never  gather  into  clouds,  and  hence  they  have  no 
rain  :  but  we  know,  that  in  climates  where  the  days  are 
exceflive  hot,  the  nights  are  remarkably  cold  ;  fo  that  the 
vapours  raifed  after  funfet,  are  readily  condenfed  into  Dews. 
Or,  perhaps,  that  notable  coldnefs  is  rather  the  effea,  than 
the  caufe  of  the  quantity  of  Dews.  For  a  deal  of  vapour 
being  raifed  by  the  great  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the  flock  of 
fire  fpent  on  it  in  the  day-time,  the  influx  of  fuch  a  quantity 
of  cold  moifture  muft  greatly  chill  the  air. 

Jlrfay-D  E~w  whitens  linnen,  and  wax  ;  the  Dew  of  autumn  is 
converted  into  a  white  froft.  Out  of  Dew  putrified  by  the 
liin,  arife  diverfe  infe£ts,  which  change  apace  from  one  fpecies 
into  another  :  what  remains  is  converted  into  a  fine,  white 
fait,  with  angles  like  thofe  of  falt-petre,  after  a  number  of 
evaporations,  calcinations,  and  fixations. 

Their  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May- Dew ,  which  has  wonderful 
virtues  attributed  to  it.  The  method  of  colleaing,  and  pre¬ 
paring  it,  is  preferibed  by  Hanneman,  phyfician  at  Kiel.  It 
is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  linnen  cloths  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
clofe  vials;  then  diftilled,  and  the  fpirit  thrown  upon  the  ca¬ 
put  mortuum  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  earth  unite  with 
the  fpirit,  and  become  liquid  ;  which  happens  about  the 
feventh,  or  eighth  cohobation,  or  diftillation.  By  fuch  means 
you  gain  a  very  red,  odoriferous  fpirit.  Stolterfoht,  a  phy¬ 
fician  of  Lubec,  thinks  May-Dew  may  be  gathered  in  glafs- 
plates,  efpecially  in  ftill  weather,  and  before  fun- rife.  And 
Etmuller  is  of  the  fame  fentiment.  It  might  likewife  he  col- 
leifled  with  a  glafs  funnel,  expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked 
neck  to  bring  the  Dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  See  Pbilof. 
Tranfaci.  N°.  3.  Hoffmann,  and  others.  It  is  apparently  from 
the  preparation  of  this  Dew ,  that  the  brothers  of  the  Rofy- 
Crofs  took  their  denomination.  See  Rosycrucians. 

In  the  Philofoph.  Tranfatt.  we  have  an  account  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  kind  of  Dew.  f  or  a  good  part  of  the  winter 
1695,  fays  the  bifliop  of  cloyne,  there  fell  in  many  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Munfter,  and  Leinfter,  a  kind  of  thick 
Dew ,  which  the  country-people  called  Butter ,  from  its  con- 
fiftency  and  colour  ;  being  foft,  clammy,  and  of  a  dark  yel¬ 
low.  It  fell  always  in  the  night,  and  chiefly  in  low,  moorifh 
places,  on  the  top  of  the  grafs,  and  oft  on  the  thatch  of 
cabbins.  It  was  feldom  obferved  in  the  fame  place  twice. 

It  commonly  lay  on  the  earth  a  fortnight,  without  changing 
colour,  but  then  died,  and  turned  black.  It  fell  in  lumps  ; 
and  had  a  ftrong  fmell  like  that  of  graves.— Mr.  R.  Vans,  in 
the  fame  tranfadtions,  gives  an  account  of  the  like  at  the  fame 
time,  in  Limeric,  and  Tipperary  ;  adding,  that  if  one  rubbed 
it  with  the  hand,  it  melted  ;  but  laying  it  by  the  fire,  it  dried, 
and  grew  hard. 

DEXTANS,  ip  antiquity.  See  the  article  As. 
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DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  right  fide,  as  ftnijler 
is  to  the  left.  See  Escutcheon. 

Dexter-5^,  is  the  right  fide  of  the  Bafe.  See  Base. 
Dexter -Chief,  the  angle  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chief.  See 
Chief. 

Dexter -Point.  See  the  article  Point. 

The  word  is  pure  Latin,  fignifying  right-handed  ;  whence 
the  word  Dexterity  for  addrefs,  and  ability  in  the  performing 
of  any  thing. 

DEXTROCHERE  *,  or  Destrochere,  in  heraldry  is 
applied  to  the  right  arm,  painted  in  a  fliield,  fometimes  naked; 
fometimes  cloathed,  or  adorned  with  a  bracelet,  and  fome¬ 
times  armed,  or  holding  fome  moveable,  or  member  ufed  in 
the  arms.  / 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Dextroeherium,  which 
fignifies  a  bracelet  wore  on  the  right  wrift,  mentioned  in  the 
afts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  .Agnes,  and  the  life  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Maximus. 

The  Dextrochere  is  fometimes  placed  as  the  creft. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers. 

The  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  under  him,  are  call’d 
Beys. 

DIA,  AlA,  the  beginning  of  diverfe  terms  in  medicine,  chirur- 
gery,  pharmacy,  &c.  Where  thefe  three  letters  commence 
the  name  of  a  remedy,  unguent,  plaifter,  cataplafm,  they 
fignify  compofition,  and  mixture  ;  as  in  Diapafma ,  Diachy¬ 
lon ,  &c.  See  DiApasma,  Diachylon,  Uc. 

Dia,  is  likewife  the  beginning  of  many  terms  in  the  other  arts ; 
as,  Diameter ,  Dialogue ,  &c.  on  all  which  occafions,  Dia , 
which  is  an  infeparable  particle,  or  prepofition,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  bid.,  ex,  or  cum ;  which  begins  the  fame 
words  in  the  Greek. 

Indeed  we  have  words  wherein  Dia  is  no  prepofition  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  foreign  language  ;  though  it  is  poflible,  the 
words  themfelves  may  :  as  in  Diamant ,  Dial ,  &c. 

DIABETES  *,  AIABHTH2,  in  medicine,  a  hafty,  and  pro- 
fufe  evacuation  of  the  drink  by  the  urinary  paffages';  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  ardent  thirft,  and  leanneis  of  the  whole 
body.  See  Urine. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  J\/aficuV&V)  to  pervade , 
or  pafs  quick. 

The  drink  thus  difeharged,  is  ufually  a  little  altered  from  what 
it  was  when  taken  down,  and  turned  chylous,  and  milky  ; 
but  fometimes  not  at  all.  See  Drink. 

The  Diabetes,  feems  owing  to  a  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres 
of  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys  ;  or  too  great  a  quantity  of  fharp 
falts  in  the  blood,  which  diffolve  the  mals  of  blood,  or  dif- 
unite  the  parts  thereof;  fo  that  the  ferofity  is  eafily  feparated 
from  the  fame. 

According  to  Dr.  Quincy,  the  evident  and  moft  common 
caufe  of  the  Diabetes  is  the  too  great  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors, 
wherewith  the  ferum  becomes  fo  impregnated,  that  it  will  not 
attraeft,  and  join  with  the  cruor,  or  globules  of  the  blood, 
but  runs  off  through  the  kidneys  fweet,  or  infipid. 

There  is  another  kind  of  1  iabetes,  wherein  the  perfon  affeded 
renders  a  great  deal  more  by  urine,  than  he  drinks,  nay, 
fometimes  more  than  he  both  eats  and  drinks.  Some  phyficians 
attribute  this  exceflive  quantity  of  liquor  to  the  air  he  refpires, 
which,  they  fuppofe  becomes  converted  into  water ;  or,  at 
leafl,  the  water  in  the  air  refpired  is  here  abforbed,  and  col¬ 
lected.  But  others,  with  more  probability,  attribute  it  to  a  col- 
liquation  of  the  blood,  fat,  and  even  the  folid  parts  of  the  body. 
Diabetes,  in  hydraulics,  is  applied  to  a  fiphon,  the  two  legs, 
or  branches  whereof  are  inclofed  in  one  another ;  as  in  the 
glafs  deferibed  by  Hero,  which  runs  itfelf  quite  empty,  with¬ 
out  being  inverted,  as  foon  as  the  water  is  arrived  at  the 
height  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  fiphon.  See  Siphon. 
DIABOTANUM,  in  pharmacy  and  chirurgery,  denotes  a 

plaifter,  wherewith  wens,  & c.  are  refolved  and  difeufled _ 

The  Diahotanum ,  is  fovereign  for  the  hydatides. 

DIABROSIS  *,  in  medicine,  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a 
a  part,  caufed  by  fharp,  corrofive  humours  gnawing  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  fame. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  per ,  through  ;  and 

Af uiTk&v,  to  eat.  6 

DIACARTHAMI,  in  pharmacy,  an  ele&uary,  compofed  of 
turbith,  manna,  fcammony,  hermoda&yls,  and  other  purga¬ 
tives  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  pulp,  or  feed  of  the  Cartha - 
mus,  which  gives  it  the  denomination. 

Diacarthami  chiefly  purges  pituita.  It  is  preferibed  in  difeafes 
of  the  brain  ;  and  is  frequently  mixed  in  medicines  along  with 
other  purgatives.  & 

DIACARYON  *,  or  Dianucum,  in  pharmacy.  See  Dia 

NUCUM. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  JW,  and  ** walnut. 

Galen  is  faid  to  have  prepared  his  Diacaryon  with  the  juice  of 
walnuts,  mixed  with  as  much  honey  as  fufficed  to  render  ft 
an  agreeable  compofition.  1 

DIA  CAUSTIC  Curve ,  or  Caajlic  by  rtfraUion,  is  a  fpecies  of 
cauflic  curves  whofe  genefis  may  be  thus  conceived.  ? 

Imagine  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  as  BA,  BM,  BD  IJc 
(Tab.  6  am.  fig.  23.)  tffuing  from  the  fame  luminous  poin^; 

to 
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to  be  refracted  from,  or  to  the  perpendicular  MC,  in  the 
curve  AMD  ;  and  fo  as  that  CE,  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  CME  be  always  to  CG,  the  fines  of  the  re¬ 
fracted  angles  CMG,  in  a  given  ratio  :  then  the  curve-line, 
which  touches  all  the  refraCted  rays,  is  called  the  Diacaufic 
Stone.  See  Caustic. 

DIACHALCITIS,  in  chirurgery  and  pharmacy,  a  plaifter 
applied  after  the  amputation  of  a  cancer. 

The  emplajlrum  Diachalcitidis  iscompofed  of  oil,  axungia,  and 
chalcitis  ;  from  the  laft  of  which  drugs  it  derives  its  name. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  diverfe 
plaifters,  on  account  of  the  mucilages  mixed  therein,  which 
are  vifcid  juices,  called  by  the  Greeks  drawn  from  cer¬ 

tain  plants.  See  Mucilage. 

White ,  or  fimple  Diachylon,  is  compounded  of  common  oil, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  mucilages  drawn  from  marlhmallow- 
roots,  fenugreek,  and  annifeeds.  It  is  proper  to  foften,  digeft, 
ripen,  and  refolve. 

The  Diachylon,  called  Ireatum ,  has  for  its  bafis  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Diachylon ,  with  a  pound  of  which,  an  ounce  of 
powder  of  iris  is  mixed.  This  plaifter  digefts,  incides,  and 
ripens  with  more  force  than  the  fimple  Diachylon. 

There  is  alfo  the  Great  Diachylon,  Diachylon  magnum , 
compofed  of  litharge  of  gold,  oil  of  orris,  camomile,  and 
dill,  turpentine,  refin  of  the  pine,  yellow  wax,  and  muci¬ 
lages  of  line  and  fenugreek,  with  new  figs,  raifins  of  Da- 
malcus,  ichthyocolla,  juices  of  orris,  fquills,  and  hyffop. 

This  Diachylon  foftens  fchirrus’s,  and  refolves  and  diifipates 
tumours.  It  is  called  the  Great ,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
extraordinary  virtues,  but  alfo  becaufe  compounded  of  a  greater 
number  of  ingredients  than  the  reft. 

The  Diach  y lon  Gummatum ,  or  Diachylon  cum  gummi,  is  the 
great  Diachylon  with  the  addition  of  gum  ammoniac,  galba- 
num,  and  fagapenum,  diflolved  with  wine,  and  boiled  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey.  This  plaifter  is  the  moft  powerful  of 
all  for  digefting,  ripening,  and  refolving. 

DIACODIUM*,  in  pharmacy,  a  confection  prepared  from 
poppies  heads  ;  popularly  called  fyrupus  demeconio.  See  Opium. 

*  The  word  is  iormed  from  ihe  Greek  <f/«,  per,  and  x<yJW, 
poppy -head. 

There  are  two  kinds  :  fimple,  and  compound. 

Simple  Diacodium,  is  a  kind  of  opiate,  made  of  the  juice  ex- 
preffed  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  and  boiled  up  with 
fugar.  See  Opiate. 

It  is  prefcribed  to  foften  (harp,  ferous  humours,  to  appeafe 
coughs,  and  provoke  fleep. — This  preparation  was  of  great 
ufe  among  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  now  laid  afide,  fince  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  fyrup  of  white  poppies,  which  is  what 
we  now  call  Diacodium ,  produces  the  fame  effeCt. 

Compound  Diacodium  is  made  of  the  fimple ,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  troches  of  hamec,  hypociftus,  myrrh,  faffron,  and 
balauftia.  It  is  good  to  ftop,  and  foften  catarrhs,  haemorrhoids, 
and  fluxes  of  the  belly. 

DIACONISSA,  and  Diaconate.  See  Deacon,  and 
Deaconry. 


DIACONICON  *,  Sacrify ,  a  place  adjoining  to  the  ancient 
churches,  where  the  facred  veftments,  with  the  veffels,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  altar  were  preferved. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  <PtctKmat  1  ferve,  I  minifer, 
by  reafon  here  was  kept  every  thing  belonging  to  divine  fervice. 
It  W'as  alio  call’d  'AotsuttikoV,  and  in  Latin  Salutatorium  :  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  here  that  the  bilhop  received  and  faluted  ftrangers. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  was  called  MHTet]ae/oy,  or  Mnajaeioy, 
Menfa ,  by  reafon  of  the  tables  therein,  tor  difpofing  the  fa¬ 
cred  ornaments  on  ;  or  rather  from  MtlTa]oy,  a  fort  of  inn 
or  houfe  for  the  lodging  of  foldiers  in. 

The  find  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  2d  canon,  forbids  the 
priefts  living  in  the  Diaconicon ,  tv  7 to  Piolkoviku  }  or  touching 
the  holy  utenfils.  An  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  thofe  canons 
renders  it,  in  fecretario  :  but  the  copy  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
Dionyfius  Exiguus,  retain  the  word  Diaconicon  in  Latin. 
It  is  true  Zonaras  and  Balfamon  underftand  that  expreffion 
in  the  21ft  canon  of  the  order  of  a  deacon,  and  not  of  a  build  - 
ing,  to  which  opinion  Leo  Allatius  alfo  adheres  in  his  treatife, 
De  Templis  Grcscorum  :  but  all  the  other  interpreters  are  agreed 
as  to  its  being  a  Sacrifty.  Befide  the  ornaments  of  the  prieft- 
hood  and  the  altar,  there  were  likewife  here  depofited  the 
relicks  of  the  church. 

DI  ACOUSTICS  *,  or  Di  a  phonics,  the  confideration 
of  the  properties  of  found  refradfed  in  palling  through  diffe¬ 
rent  mediums  ;  that  is,  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  more  fubtile, 
or  out  of  a  more  fubtile  into  a  denfer  medium.  See  Sound, 
and  Refraction.  See  alfo  Acoustics,  and  Phonics. 

1S  f°rmed  Irom  the  Greek  cf/st,  per,  through, 
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LUAGRII,  in  antiquity,  was  the 
at  Athens. 
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biting  the  lower,  and  the  former  the  upper  quarter,  or  part 
of  the  city. 

The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that  Piftftratus  Ihould  be  chief 
of  the  Diacrii.  Though  the  fcholiaft,  on  Ariftophanes’s  come¬ 
dy,  the  WaJ'ps ,  affirms,  that  Pandion  diftributed  the  quarter 
of  the  Diacrii  among  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head. 

DIACYDONITES  *,  in  pharmacy,  is  applied  to  things  and 
remedies,  wherein  quinces  are  a  principal  ingredient. 

*  The  word  comes  from  S'ta.,  and  Quince. 

Confeftio  Diacydonites ,  or  Liacydonium ,  is  a  confedtion  of 
quinces,  or  wherein  quinces  have  a  chief  (hare. 

DIADEM  *,  AlAAHMA,  in  antiquity,  a  head-band,  or  fillet, 
wore  by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty  j  while  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  Gods.  See  Crown. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Diadema,  of  the  Greek 
J'tczi'ni/.ct,  a  little  band  encompnjfng  the  head,  of  the  verb 
tfietPiu,  cingo,  I  gird. 

The  Diadem  was  a  fort  of  ribbon,  or  fillet  wove  of  filk, 
thread  or  wool,  more  or  lefs  broad.  It  was  tied  round  the 
temples,  and  forehead  ;  the  two  ends  being  knotted  behind, 
and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 

It  was  ufually  white,  and  quite  plain,  though  fometimes  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.— 
In  latter  times  it  likewife  came  to  be  twifted  round  crowns,  lau¬ 
rels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to  have  been  wore  on  diverfe  parts  of 
the  body  :  thus  Phavorinus  obferves,  that  Pompey  was  fufpe&ed 
of  afpiring  to  the  royalty,  becaufe  ofhis  wearing  a  white  garter, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  ligature  for  an  ulcer  he  had  on 
his  leg,  but  which  the  people  conftrued  a  Diadem. 

Pliny,  lib.  7,  c.  5.  obferves,  that  Bacchus,  was  the  firft  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Diadem  :  Athenaeus  affures  us  that  it  was 
the  topers,  and  good  fellows,  who  firft  made  ufe  of  it,  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  fumes  of  wine,  by  tying  it  tight 
round  their  heads  \  and  that  it  afterwards  came  to  be  a  royal 
ornament. 

The  Diadem  remained  a  long  time  the  peculiar  badge  of  kings  ; 
at  length  it  was  alfumed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  the  mark 
of  imperial  dignity. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  when  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  firft  affumed  the  Diadem.  Some  refer  it  to  Caligula, 
others  to  Aurelian,  and  others  to  Conftantine  the  Great.  The 
younger  Vidor  fays  pofitively,  that  Aurelian  took  the  Diadem , 
which  no  Emperor  had  dared  to  do  before  him.  For  though 
it  fhould  feem  from  the  fame  writer,  that  Caligula  had  done 
the  like,  yet  Suetonius  affures  us,  he  had  it  only  in  view,  and 
that  he  never  executed  it.  Heliogabalus,  indeed,  took  a 
Diadem ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  palace  he  wore  it,  and  never 
appeared  with  it  in  public.  Jornandes,  even  goes  as  low  as 
Dioclefian  for  the  introduction  of  the  Diadem  j  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  there  is  a  medal  of  Aurelian,  with  a  crown  like  one  of 
our  ducal  crowns,  which  is  fuftained  by  a  border  of  pearls, 
that  bears  a  very  great  affinity  to  a  Diadem.  And  the  authors, 
who  have  explained  that  medal,  are  all  agreed  it  is  one. 
Mr.  Spanheim  alfo  allows  Aurelian  to  have  taken  it :  his  fuc- 
ceffors  imitated  him  therein ;  and  yet  the  ornament  did  not 
become  common  till  the  time  of  Conftantine.  —After  him  the 
empreffes  were  allowed  to  wear  it :  accordingly  we  find  them 
reprefented  therewith  on  medals  ;  though  till  then,  we  have 
no  inftance  either  of  crown,  or  Diadem  on  a  woman’s  head, 
in  all  the  Roman  empire. 

An  author  of  the  fifth  century,  quoted  by  Bollandus,  pretends 
that  Conftantine  firft  wore  the  Diadem ,  and  that  he  only  took 
it  to  bind  his  hair,  and  keep  it  in  order.  But  this  is  not  very 
probable  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  at  leaft  fome  emperors  had 
wore  it  before  him,  as  Aurelian,  and  Carinus. 

Eufebius  gives  it  to  Conftantius  Chlorus,  when  only  Caefar  ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  one  of  his  medals,  wherein  he  is  re¬ 
prefented  with  a  Diadem ,  adorned  with  rays  :  though  even  af¬ 
ter  Conftantine,  when  the  Diadem  was  become  the  ufual  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Augufti,  it  was  not  always  given  to  the  Caefars. 
Indeed,  we  fee  it  on  fome  of  the  medals  of  Julian,  while 
only  Caefar  ;  though  it  is  pretty  certain,  he  did  not  wear  it 
till  he  became  Auguftus.---Du  Cange  will  not  affert,  that 
Conftantine  firft  took  the  Diadem  ;  but  only,  that  he  firft 
made  it  into  a  kind  of  calk,  or  clofe-crown,  as  is  feen  in  fome 
of  his  medals,  and  thofe  of  his  fucceffors. 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or  rims, 
ferving  to  bind,  or  inclofe  the  crowns  of  fovereign  princes  ; 
and  to  bear  the  globe  or  crofs,  or  the  flower  de  luce  for  their 
creft. 

The  crowns  of  fovereigns  differ  in  this,  that  fome  are  bound 
with  a  greater,  and  fome  with  a  Idler  number  of  Diadems. 
Prelates  likewife  appear  to  have  anciently  worn  a  fort  of 
Diadem  :  thus  Baronius  writes,  that  St.  James  the  Apoftle 
wore  a  gold  plate  on  his  forehead,  as  a  mark  of  his  epifcopal 
dignity. 

In  blazoning,  the  bandage  about  the  heads  of  Moors,  on  ftiields, 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  Diadem. 

DI/ERESIS  *,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation  of  dividing,  and 
feparating  parts,  whofe  union  and  continuity  were  an  obftacle 
to  the  cure  ;  or  which  were  joined,  and  conglutinated  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  order  of  nature. 

*  The  word  in  its  original  Greek  Aorfsw,  fignifies  Divifon. 

There 
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There  are  five  manners  of  performing  the  Diarefis,  viz.  by 
cutting ,  pricking ,  tearing ,  drawing ,  and  burning.  See  Cut 
ting,  Burning,  Tapping,  Cautery,  fsV. 

Dijeresis,  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  for  the  eating  out,  of  con- 
fuming  of  the  veflels,  or  canals  of  an  animal  body  :  when, 
from  fome  cutting,  or  corroding  caufe  certain  paflages  are 
made,  which  naturally  ought  not  to  have  been,  or  certain 
natural  paflages  are  dilated  beyond  ordinary  ;  fo  that  the 
juices  which  fhould  have  been  contained  therein,  extravafate 
or  run  out.  See  Corrosion. 

Diuresis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  whereby  a  dipthong  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fyllables ;  as  Aula:  into  Aulai ,  Pitta  into  Pitta  i. 
Aqua  into  Aquai.  See  Dipthong. 

Di  x  re  sis,  is  allb  ufed  in  the  general  for  any  divifion  of  one 
fyllable  into  two  :  as  in  that  verfe  of  Tibullus,  Stamina  non 
ulli  diffoluenda  Deo,  for  dijjolvenda . 

This  is  ufually  noted  '  by  two  points  placed  over  a  letter,  to 
Ihew  that  it  is  to  be  founded  by  itfelf,  and  not  joined  with  any 
other  fo  as  to  make  a  dipthong  :  thus  A  era,  by  the  points 
over  the  e,  is  diftinguifti’d  from  Ara.  See  Dialysis. 

It  is  alfo  a  kind  of  metaplafm,  or  addition  to  a  word,  by  di¬ 
viding  one  fyllable  into  two  j  as  Aulae ,  by  a  Diarefis ,  is  of 
three  fyllables,  inftead  of  Aula. 

DIAGLYPHICE,  the  art  of  engraving.  Cutting,  or  other- 
wile  working  hollow,  or  concave  figures,  in  metals ;  fuch  as 
ieals,  mtaglia’s,  the  matrices  or  coins  for  medals,  6fc.  See 
Engraving,  and  Sculpture. 

DIAGNOSTIC  *,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  figns, 
or  fymptoms,  which  indicate,  or  difeover  the  prefent  ftate 
of  a  difeafe,  its  nature,  and  caufe.  See  Sign,  and  Indi¬ 
cation. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  cf/«,  per ,  through 
or  by ;  and  yivuaKct,  I  know. 

The  phyficians  have  Diagnojlic ,  as  well  as  Prognojlic ,  figns  : 
the  nut  with  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 

iTTArnri  ’  fecond  to  the  future.  See  Prognostic. 

^^GU-NAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  a-crofs  a 
parallelogram,  or  other  quadrilatural  figure,  from  the  vertex 
of  one  angle  to  that  of  another. 

Such  is  the  line  PN  (Tab.  Geometr.  fig.  24  J  drawn  from  the 
angle  P,  to  N.  See  Figure. 

Some  authors  call  it  Diameter ,  and  others  Diametral  of  the 
figure.  See  Diameter; 

jt  is  demonftrated,  I .  that  every  Diagonal  divides  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  into  two  equal  parts  :  2.  two  Diagonals  drawn  in  any 
parallelogram,  bifieft  each  other  :  3.  the  Diagonal  of  a  fquare 
is  incommenfurable  with  one  of  its  Tides.  See  Par  all  elo 
cram,  Square,  iAc. 

Add,  4.  a  very  noble  theorem  in  elementary  geometry,  firft 
demonftrated  by  Mr.  Lagny,  in  the  Memoir es  de  V Academie 
Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  An.  1706.  that  the  firm  of  the  fquares  of 
the  two  Diagonals  of  every  parallelogram,  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  fquares  of  the  four  fides. 

It  is  evident,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  famed  47  th  propofition 
of  Euclid,  fo  richly  worth  the  hecatomb  it  coft  its  author,  is 
only  a  particular  cafe  of  this  propofition  :  for  if  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  be  re&angled,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  the  two  Diago¬ 
nals  are  equal  ;  and,  of  confequence,  that  the  fquare  of  a 
Diagonal ,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  fquare  of  the  hy- 
pothenufe  of  a  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two 
iides.  If  a  parallelogram  be  oblique-angled,  and  of  confe¬ 
quence,  the  two  Diagonals  unequal,  as  is  the  more  ufual  cafe ; 
the  propofition  becomes  of  more  extenfive  ufe. 

The  demonftration  in  oblique-angled  parallelograms  is  thus  : 
fuppofe  the  oblique-angled  parallelogram  ABCD,  (Tab.  Geo/net. 
fig-  25 •)  whereof  B  D  is  the  greater  Diagonal ,  and  A  C  the 
lefler:  from  the  point  A,  of  the  obtufe-angle  D  A  B,  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  A  E,  to  the  fide  CD;  and  from  the  point  B 
another  perpendicular  B  F  to  the  fide  D  C.  Then  are  the  tri¬ 
angles  ADE,  BCF  equal,  and  fimilar,  as  A  D  is  equal  to  BC, 
and  the  angles  ADE,  BCF,  as  well  as  AED,  BCF,  are  alfo 
equal  ;  confequently  DE  is  equal  to  C  F.  Now,  by  Euclid, 
prop.  12.  lib.  2.  in  the  obtufe-angled  triangle  BDC,  the  fquare 
of  the  fide  B  D  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  B  C,  and 
C  D,  and  over  and  above,  to  double  the  rectangle  of  C  F  by 
CD;  and  by  the  13th,  lib.  2.  in  the  triangle  D  A  C,  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  A  C  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of 
AD,  and  CD,  abating  double  the  rectangle  of  the  fame  CD, 
by  D  E,  equal  to  C  F.  Confequently,  the  former  excefs  pre- 
cifely  compenfating  this  defedf  ;  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
two  Diagonals  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  four 
fides.  Qc  E.  D. 

Hence,  in  every  rhombus,  or  lozange,  knowing  one  fide,  and 
a  Diagonal ;  the  other  Diagonal  will  likewife  be  known  :  for 
as  the  four  fides  are  equal ;  fubftra£ting  the  fquare  of  the  gi¬ 
ven  Diagonal  from  quadruple  the  fquare  of  the  given  fide  ; 
the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  the  Diagonal  required. 

The  propofition  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  theory  of  com¬ 
pound  motions :  for  in  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  the 
greater  Diagonal  being  the  fubtenfe  of  an  obtufe  ;  and  the  lefler, 
of  an  acute  angle,  which  is  the  complement  of  the  former ; 
the  greater  will  be  the  greater,  and  the  lefs  the  lefs,  as  the  ob- 
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hife  angle  is  the  greater :  fo  that  if  the  obtufe  angle  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  grow  till  it  be  infinitely  great  with  regard  to  the 
acute  one,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  if  the  two 
contiguous  fides  of  the  parallelogram  be  extended  dire£lly, 
end  to  end  in  a  right  line  ;  the  great  Diagonal  becomes  the 
fum  of  the  two  fides,  and  the  lefler  one,  nothing.  Now,  two 
contiguous  fides  of  a  parallelogram  being  known,  together 
With  the  angle  they  include,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  fubtenfe  of 
that  angle,  /.  e.  one  of  the  Diagonals  of  the  parallelogram,  in 
numbers  ;  which  done,  Mr.  de  Lagny’s  propofition  gives 
the  other.  Which  fecond  Diagonal  thus  found,  is  the  line 
that  would  be  deferibed  by  a  body  impelled  at  the  fame  time 
by  two  forces,  which  fhould  hive  the  fame  ratio  to  each 
other,  as  the  contiguous  fides  have,  and  a£t  in  thofe  two  di¬ 
rections  ;  which  Diagonal  the  body  would  deferibe  in  the 
fame  time,  as  it  would  have  deferibed  either  of  the  contiguous 
fides  in,  if  only  impelled  by  the  force  correfponding  thereto. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  the  propofition  :  for  the  ratio 
of  two  forces,  and  the  angle  they  make,  being  given,  it  is 
frequently  neceflary  to  determine,  in  numbers,  the  line  a  body 
impelled  by  the  two  forces  would  deferibe  in  a  certain  time. 
See  Composition  and  Motion. 

All  the  fides  of  a  rectilinear  figure,  as  A B,  B C,  CD,  D E, 
(fig.  26.)  excepting  one  E  A,  and  the  angles  O,  and  Y,  being 
given ;  to  find  the  Diagonals. 

In  the  triangle  ABE,  the  fides  AB,  and  AE  being  given,  the 
angle  Q_is  eafily  found  by  trigonometry ;  and  from  this,  the 
Diagonal  BE.  And  after  the  like  manner  the  triangle  BCD 
is  refolved,  and  the  Diagonal  BD  found. 

Since  ichnographies,  or  plans,  are  beft  taken  by  having  all 
the  fides,  and  Diagonals  ;  the  ufe  of  this  problem  in  planime¬ 
try  is  of  fome  importance ;  efpecially  to  fuch  as  are  willing  to 
have  their  work  accurate,  though  at  the  expence  of  calcula¬ 
tion.  See  IcHNOGRAPHY,  &C. 

DI  AGRA  M,  in  geometry,  iAc.  a  fcheme,  for  the  explana¬ 
tion,  or  demonftration  of  any  figure,  or  the  properties  thereto 
belonging.  See  Figure. 

Diagram,  or  Diagramma,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what 
we  call  the  Scale,  or  Gammut  in  the  modern.  See  Scale, 
and  Gammut. 

The  extent  of  the  Diagramma ,  which  they  allb  called  Syjlema 
perfettum ,  was  a  difdiapafon,  or  two  o (Staves  in  the  ratio  1  :  4. 
In  that  fpace  they  had  eighteen  chords,  though  thefe  had  not 
all  different  founds.  See  Chord. 

To  explain  it,  they  reprefent  to  us  eighteen  chords,  or  firings 
of  an  inftrument,  as  the  lyre,  fuppofed  to  be  tuned  according 
to  the  proportions  in  any  of  the  Genera,  viz.  Diatonic,  En¬ 
harmonic,  or  Chromatic.  See  Genera,  Diatonic,  &c. 

As  the  lyre  was  improved,  and  more  chords  added  to  it ;  fo 
was  the  Diagramma  :  by  fuch  means  it  came  from  4  chords 
to  7,  then  8,  then  10,  then  14,  and  at  laft  18.  See  Lyre. 

To  each^  of  thefe  chords,  or  founds,  they  gave  a  particular 
name,  taken  from  its  fituation  in  the  Diagramma ,  or  the  Lyre; 
Their  names,  and  order,  commencing  from  the  loweft,  are 
follow  :  Projiambanomenos ,  Mypate-Hypaton,  Parhypate- 
Hypaton ,  Lychanos-Hypaton ;,  Hypate-Mefon,  Parbypate-Mefon , 
Lychanos-Mejon ,  Mefe,  Trite-Synemmefion ,  Paranete-Synemme- 
non,  Ncte-Synemmenon ,  Para-Mefe ,  Trite- Diazeugmenon ,  Pa¬ 
raclete- Diazeugmenon ,  Nete-Diazeugmenon,  Hyperboleon ,  Para- 
nete-Hyperboleon ,  Nete-Hyperboleon. 

Guido  Aretine  improved  this  fcale,  or  Diagram ,  very  greatly. 
Finding  it  of  two  fmall  extent,  he  added  five  more  chords,  or 
notes  to  it ;  laid  them  all  down  on  a  ftafF  of  five  lines  ;  and 
inftead  of  the  long  Greek  names  abovementioned,  named 
all  his  notes  by  Gregory’s  feven  letters.  See  Note,  and 
Scale. 

The  firft,  or  loweft  note  of  his  fcale,  he  marked  r,  and  cal¬ 
led  Gamma  ;  whence  the  whole  fcale  came  to  be  denominated. 

See  Gammut. 

DIAGRYDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  is  fcammony  prepared  or 
corrected  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  preparation  is  ordinarily  performed  by  baking  the  fcam¬ 
mony  in  a  quince.  Others  make  it  receive  the  fumes  of 
lighted  fulphur,  whence  it  is  called,  fulpburated ,  Diagrydium 
fulphuratum.  Some  incorporate  it  with  a  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
vitriol  rofat.  fufficient  to  make  a  fort  of  liquid  pafte,  which  is 
afterwards  fet  to  dry  in  the  fun,  or  by  a  gentle  fire.’  And  this 
preparation  they  call  Diagrydium  Rofatum.—  The  end  of  all 
thefe  preparations  is  to  corretft  the  fcammony  ;  but  many  are 
of  opinion,  it  has  nothing  that  needs  corredion,  and'  that  it 
may  be  ufed  in  its  natural  ftate.  See  Scammony. 
DIAHEXAPLA,  among  farriers,  a  drink  made  ’for  horfes 
denominated  from  the  fix  ingredients  it  confifts  of;  viz  birth- 
worth,  gentian  roots,  juniper  berries,  bayberries,  drops  of 
myrrli  and  ivory  fhavings.— It  is  a  good  counter-poifon  cures 
bites  of  venomous  beafts*  colds,  confumptions  &c. 

DIAL  *,  or  S««-Dial,  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure  time, 
by  means  of  thefhadow  of  the  fun.  See  Time,  and  Shadow 

‘  See  Hour?”*  ** 
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biAL  is  rtibre  accurately  defined,  a  draught,  or  defcription  o 
certain  lines  on  a  plane,  or  furface  of  a  body  given,  f°  C01Jy 
trived,  as  that  the  fhadow  of  a  ftyle,  or  ray  ot  the  fun  pal- 
fed  through  a  hole  therein,  fhall  touch  certain  points  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours.  Sde  Style. 

The  diverfity  of  Sun-Dials  arifes  from  the  different  fituation 
of  the  planes,  and  the  different  figure  of  the  furfaces  whereon 
they  are  deferibed  ;  whence  they  become  denominated  equi- 
nodtial,  horizontal ,  vertical ,  polar,  direct ,  erect ,  declining ,  in¬ 
clining,  reclining ,  cylindrical ,  &c.  See  Plane,  and  Dialling. 

are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  into  primary ,  and  fecun¬ 
dary. 

Primary  Dials,  are  thofe  either  drawn  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  called  horizontal  Dials  ;  or  perpendicular  thereto,  on 
the  planes  either  of  the  meridian,  or  prime  vertical,  called 
vertical  Dials  :  to  which  number  are  alio  ufually  added  thofe 
drawn  on  the  polar,  and  equino&ial  planes,  though  neither 
horizontal,  nor  vertical.  See  Plane. 

Equinoctial  Dial,  is  that  deferibed  on  an  equinoctial  plane, 
or  a  plane  reprefenting  that  of  the  equinoctial.  See  Equi¬ 
noctial. 

A  plane  oblique  to  the  horizon,  either  hangs  over  towards  it, 
and  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  or  it 
falls  off  backwards  from  it,  and  makes  an  obtufe  angle  there¬ 
with.  This  latter  is  called  a  reclining  plane ;  which,  ff  it  re¬ 
cline  back  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
it  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial  ;  and  a  Dial  drawn 
thereon,  is  denominated  an  equinoctial  Dial.  See  Re  cline  r. 

Equinoctial  Dials  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  upper ,  which 
look  towards  the  Zenith  ;  and  lower ,  which  refpecr  the 
Nadir. 

Now,  as  the  fun  only  illumines  the  upper  furface  of  an  equi¬ 
noctial  plane,  while  he  is  in  our  hemifphere,  or  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  equator  ;  an  upper  equinoctial  Dial  will 
only  {hew  the  hour  during  the  fpring,  and  fummer-feafon. 

And  again,  as  the  fun  only  illumines  the  lower  furface  of  an 
equinoctial  plane,  while  he  is  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  or 
cn  the  other  fide  the  equator  ;  a  lower  equinoctial  Dial  will 
only  (hew  the  hour  in  autumn,  and  winter. 

I  o  have  an  equinoctial  Dial ,  therefore,  that  {hall  ferve  all  the 
year  round,  the  upper  and  lower  muff  be  joined  together  ; 
that  is,  it  mu  ft  be  drawn  oh  each  fide  of  the  plane. 

And  fince  the  fun  fhines  on  one  fide  or  other  of  an  equinoctial 
plane  the  whole  day  ;  fuch  a  Dial  will  {hew  all  the  hours  of 
an  artificial  day. 

To  deferibe  an  equinoctial  Dial  geometrically  .--The  equinoctial 
is  the  firff,  eafieft,  and  raoft  natural  of  all  Dials:  but  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  drawing  it  double,  prevents  its  being  much  in  ufe. 
However,  as  its  ftrudture  {hews  the  reafon  of  the  other  kinds; 
and  as  it  even  furnifbes  a  good  mechanical  method  of  drawing 
all  the  other  kinds  of  Dials ,  it  {hall  be  here  laid  down. 

Firft,  then,  to  deferibe  an  upper  equinoctial  Dial  :  From  a 
center  C  {Tab.  Dialling ,  fig.  4.)  deferibe  a  circle  ABDE,  and 
by  two  diameters  AD,  and  BE,  interfecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divide  it  into  quadrants  AB,  B  D,  D  E,  and  E  A. 
Subdivide  each  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts  by  the  riaht  lines 
C  1,  C  2,  C  3, ,&c.  which  lines  will  be  hour-lines.  Through 
the  centre  C  drive  a  ftyle,  or  pin,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ABDE. 

The  Dial  thus  deferibed,  being  raifed  fo  as  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  the  line  C  12,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
and  the  point  A  looking  towards  the  fouth  ;  the  fhadow  of 
the  ftyle  will  {hew  the  hours  both  of  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 


noon. 


For,  horary  circles  include  arches  of  the  equator  of  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  each.  (See  Equation  of  Time.)  Consequently  the  plane 
ABDE  being  fuppofed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the 
horary  circles  will  likewife  include  arches  of  15  degrees  of  the 
circle  ABDE.  Wherefore,  fince  the  angles  12C  ii,iiCio, 
10  C  g,  iAc.  are  each  here  fuppofed  15  degrees,  the  lines  C  12, 
C  1 1,  C  10,  C  9,  Lfc.  are  interfedlions  of  horary  circles,  with 
the  plane  of  the  equinoctial. 

Again,  fince  the  ftyle  palling  through  the  centre  C,  reprefents 
the  axis  of  the  world  ;  its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
being  inconfiderable,  and  it  being  the  common  diameter  of 
the  horary  circles ;  its  fhadow  will  cover  the  hour-line  C  12, 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  or  circle  of  12  a-clock  ; 
C  11,  when  in  the  circle  of  11  a-clock  ;  C  10,  when  in  the 
circle  of  10  a-clock,  &c. 

Secondly,  To  deferibe  a  lower  equinoctial  Dial  :  The  me-i 
thod  is  the  lame  at  that  for  the  upper  Dial  already  deferibed  ; 
except  that  no  hour-lines  are  to  be  drawn  beyond  that  of 
6  a-clock. 

J  hirdly.  To  deferibe  an  univerfal  equinoCtial  Dial  :  Join  two 
metal,  or  ivory  planes  ABCD,  and  CDEF  [fig.  5.)  fo  as  to 
e  at  joint.  On  the  upper  furface  of  the  plane 
,  ’  -  upper  equinoctial  Dial,  and  upon  the  lower 

n  °^erf  reja  Y  din-Cted  ;  and  through  the  centre  I  drive  a 
^  l  ^  ane  r  ^  ^  ^  cut  a  box,  and  put  a  magnetical 

j1C  1  e>  ,eiein’  1  /r11  t^le  ^ame  P^ane  a  brafs  quadrant  nice- 
y  graduated,  and  pafling  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  plane 

ABCD.  Now,  fince  this  may  be  fo  placed,  by  means  of  the 
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nefcdle,  as  that  the  line  I  12,  {hall  be  in  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian:  and,  by  means  Of  the  quadrant,  may  be  fo  raifbrl 
that  the  angle  BCE  {hall  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  theeaua- 
tor  j  it  will  ferve  as  a  Dial  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ’ 
Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  deferibed  on  a  horizontal  plane  ora 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.  See  Horizon. 

Since  the  fun  may  illumine  a  horizontal  plane  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  while  he  is  above  the  horizon ;  a  horizontal  Dial 
may  ftiew  all  the  hours  of  the  artificial  day,  throughout  the 
year :  fo  that  a  more  perfeCt  Dial  cannot  be  required 
To  deferibe  m  honzonal  Dial  geometrically.  Draw  a  meridian 
line  A  ±J,  [fig.  6.)  on  the  given  immoveable  plane  ;  or  affume 
it,  at  pleafure,  on  a  moveable  one.  See  Meridian  Line. 
from  a  point  taken  at  pleafure,  as  C,  ere&  a  perpendicular 
12,  and  make  the  angle  CAD  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole.  In  D  make  another  angle  CDE  equal  likewife  to  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  and  draw  the  right  line  D  E  meeting  A  B 
in  E.  Then  make  EB  equal  to  ED,  and  from  the  centre  B 
with  the  radius  E  B,  deferibe  a  quadrant  EBF,  which  divide 
into  fix  equal  parts.  Through  E  draw  the  right  line  GH, 
cutting  AB  at  right  angles.  From  the  centre  B  through  the 
feveral  divifions  of  the  quadrant  EF  draw  right  lines  B  a, 
B  b,  Be,  B d,  B  H,  meeting  the  line  G  H,  in  the  points 
a  b  c  d  H.  From  E  upon  the  right  line  E  G  fet  off  the  inters 
vals  E  a,  E  b,  lAc.  viz.  E  a  from  E  to  e,  E  b  from  E  to  f, 
Ec  from  E  to  g,  &c.  From  the  centre  A  deferibe  a  little 
circle,  and  applying  a  little  ruler  to  A,  and  the  feveral  points 
of  divifion  a,  b,  c,  d,  H,  and  e,  f,  g,  h,  G,draw  the  lines  Aii, 
A  10,  A  9,  A  8,  A  7,  and  A  1,  A  2,  A  3,  A  4,  A  5.  Through 
A  draw  a  right  line  6,  6  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Continue  the 
right  line  A  7,  beyond  the  little  circle  to  7,  A  8  to  8,  A  5  to 
5,  and  A  4  to  4.  Round  the  whole  fcheme  draw  a  lquare,  cir¬ 
cle,  or  oval  figure.  And  laftly  in  A  fix  an  index,  making 
an  angle  D  A  C  with  the  meridian  A  B  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  :  or  in  C  ereCI  a  perpendicular  ftyle  equal  to  C  D  ; 
or  at  A E  fix  a  triangular  plate  A DE  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  Dial. 

Now,  the  lines  A  11,  A  10,  A  9,  lAc.  are  the  hour-lines  of 
the  forenoon ;  and  A  i,A2,A  3,  &c.  thofe  of  the  afternoon; 
and  the  fhadow  of  any  of  the  gnomons,  or  ftyles  above- 
mentioned,  at  the  feveral  hours,  will  fall  on  the  refpeCtive 
hour- lines. 

To  deferibe  a  horizontal  Dial,  trigonometrically.  In  large  Dials, 
where  the  utmoft  accuracy  is  required,  geometrical  lines  are 
beft  fet  afide  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  lines  of  the  Dial  to 
be  determined  by  trigonometrical  calculation.  M.  Clapies, 
in  the  Memoir es  de  F  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences ,  An.  1707, 
has  done  us  good  fervice  herein  ;  having  rendered  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  hour-lines,  which  before  had  been  operofe  enough, 
exceeding  ea fy  and  expeditious  :  his  canons,  or  analogies  we 
{hall  lay  down  under  the  refpeaive  kinds  of  Dials. 

And,  firft,  for  a  horizontal  Dial:  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
the  place  being  given,  to  find  the  angles,  which  the  hour-lines 
make  with  the  meridian,  in  the  centre  of  the  Dial. 

The  analogy ,  or  canon,  is  thus :  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the 
fine  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  ;  fo  is  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian,  for  the  hour  re¬ 
quired  ;  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  required.  That  is,  as  the 
fide  AC,  {fig.  7.)  is  to  DC:  fo  is  the  tangent  of  FDC;  to 
r  the  tangent  FC,  of  the  angle  FAC.  See  Tangent,  &c. 

Vertical  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle! 
See  Vertical. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties,  according  to  the  vertical 
pitched  upon.  The  verticals  chiefly  ufed  are  the  prime  verti¬ 
cal,  and  the  meridian  ;  from  which  refpectively  arife  fouth 
north,  eaji,  and  weft  Dials. 

Dials  which  refpect  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  are 
particularly  called  direct  Dials.  See  Direct. 

If  any  other  vertical  be  chofe,  the  Dial  is  ’faid  to  decline. 
SeeDECLiNER. 

I  urther,  if  the  circle,  whole  plane  is  ufed,  be  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  now 
mentioned  ;  the  Dials  are  particularly  denominated  eretf. 
E.  gr.  ere 51  fouth,  ere 51  north ,  &c. 

Otheryvife,  the  plane  being  oblique  to  the  horizon,  they  are 
faid  either  to  incline,  ox  recline.  See  Inclination,  Re- 

CLINER,  C)V. 

South  Dial,  or  more  particular  an  ere 51  dire5l  fouth  Dial, 
is  that  deferibed  on  the  furface  of  the  prime  vertical  circle 
looking  towards  the  fouth. 

Since  the  fun  then  illumines  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical 
looking  to  the  fouth,  when,  in  its  progrefs  he  paffes  from  the 
prime  vertical  to  the  meridian,  or  returns  back  from  this  to 
that  ;  in  which  he  is  employed  fix  hours  before,  and  fix  after 
noon  ;  a  fouth  Dial  {hews  the  hours  from  fix  in  the  mornin^ 
to  fix  at  night. 

To  draw  a  vertical  fouth  Dial.  On  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical  looking  fouthwards,  draw  a  meridian  line  A  B,  {fig.  8.) 
and  taking  the  interval  A  C  at  pleafure  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  future  Dial  ;  in  C  ere£t  a  perpendicular  of  an  indefinite 
length  C  D,  and  making  an  angle  CAD  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  equator,  draw  a  right  line  AD  meeting  the  perpen¬ 
dicular 
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P^.in  Then  in  the  P°int  D  make  the  angle 
LDE  likewife  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  and  draw 
the  right  line  DE  cutting  the  meridian  in  E.  Through  E 
draw  the  right  line  GH,  cutting  the  meridian  AB  at  right 
angles.  Take  EB  equal  to  ED,  and  with  this  radius  defcribe 
a  quadrant  EF.--The  reft  is  performed  as  in  a  horizontal  Dial, 
except  that  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  to  be  wrote  on  the 
right  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  forenoon  on  the  left  :  as  may  be 
conceived  from  the  figure.  Laftly,  in  the  point  A  fix  an  ob¬ 
lique  ftile  in  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  : 
or  in  L  erect  a  perpendicular  ftyle  equal  to  CD  :  er,  laftly  a 

triangular  plate  AED  upon  AE,  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  Dial. 

Then  will  the  fhadow  of  any  of  thefe  indexes  touch  the  feve- 
ral  hour-lines  at  their  refpedlive  hours. 

North  Dial,  or,  erect  direct  North  Dia  l,  is  that  defcribed  on  the 
furface  of  the  prime  vertical  looking  northward.  See  North. 
Since  the  fun  only  illumines  this  furface,  while  he  advances 
from  the  eaft  to  the  prime  vertical,  and  proceeds  from  the 
fame  vertical  to  the  weft;  and  fince  he  is  in  the  prime  verti- 

Cal  ?  A*  f'n  0ck  m  the  morning,  and  fix  in  the  evening  ;  a 
north  Dial  /hews  the  hours  before  fix  in  the  morning,  and 

o  e  a  ter  fix  in  the  evening.  And  hence,  as  in  autumn  and 
winter-time,  the  fun  does  not  rife  before  fix,  and  yet  fets  be¬ 
fore  fix  in  the  evening  ;  a  north  Dial  is  of  no  ufe  all  that 

time  but  being  joined  with  a  fouth  Dial ,  it  fupplies  the  de 
feds  thereof. 

To  defcribe  a  vertical  north  Dial.  Draw  a  meridian  line  EB, 
(fig.  Q.)  and  from  A  defcribe  a  little  circle  at  pleafure.  At  A 
make  the  angle  D AC  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
and  from  the  point  C  taken  at  pleafure,  eredl  a  perpend icu- 
lar  CD  meeting  AD  in  D.  Make  another  angle  CDE  like- 
wife  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  and  draw  likewife 
a  line  DE  meeting  AE  in  E.  Then  take  IB  equal  to  ED. 
And  through  I  draw  GH,  cutting  SB  at  right  angles.  And 
from  the  centrfe  B  with  the  radius  IB,  defcribe  a  quadrant  ; 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts.  Through  the  two  extreme 
divifions  draw  lines  from  the  centre  B,  viz.  B  d,  and  BH. 
meeting  GH  in  d,  and  H,  and  make  I  h  equal  to  I  d,  and 
IG  equal  to  IH.  Then  applying  a  ruler  to  A  and  d,  and  H  ; 
and  again  to  A  and  h,  and  G,  draw  the  right  lines  A5,  A4,  Ay, 
and  A8.  Laftly,  in  A  fix  an  oblique  index  AD,  making  an 
angle  DAE  with  the  meridian  line  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  :  or  a  perpendicu 
lar  index  in  C  equal  to  CD  :  or,  inftead  of  an  index,  a  trian¬ 
gular  plate  EDA  on  the  meridian  line  EA,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  Dial. 

Then  will  A4,  A5,  A6,  be  the  hours  of  the  forenoon  ;  and 
A6,  Ay,  and  AS,  thole  of  the  afternoon,  and  accordingly 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  fhadow  of  the  feveral  indexes. 

Or  thus  :  in  a  fouth  Dial,  (fig.  8.)  if  the  hour-lines  4  and  5, 
as  alfo  7  and  8,  be  continued  beyond  the  line  6  A  6  ;  and  the 
triangle  ADE  turned  about  his  pole  A  till  AE  fall  dire&ly 
againft  A 12  j  it  is  evident,  a  north  Dial  is  hereby  had  :  only 
obferving  what  has  been  faid  about  writing  the  hours. 

To  draw  a  vertical  north ,  or  fouth  Dial  trigonometrically. 
Thefe  only  differ  from  the  horizontal  Dial,  in  that  the  angle 
CAB  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
of  the  place  ;  fo  that  the  lame  analogy  ferves  as  for  the  hori¬ 
zontal  one  :  only  making  the  fecond~term  the  complement  of 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place. 

Eaji  Dial,  or  erePt  diredl  eafi  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  looking  to  the  eaft.  See  East. 

Since  the  fun  only  illumines  the  plane  of  the  meridian  look¬ 
ing  eaftward,  before  noon  ;  an  eafi  Dial  can  only  Ihew  the 
hours  till  noon. 

%°  defcribe  an  eaji  Dial.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  draw  a  right  line  AB,  {fig.  11.)  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  to  this  join  AK,  making  with  it  an  angle 
KAB,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator.  Then  with  the 
radius  DE  defcribe  a  circle,  and  through  the  centre  D  draw 
EC  perpendicular  to  AK  ;  by  which  means  the  circle  will  be 
divided  into  4  quadrants.  Each  of  thefe  quadrants  fub-divide 
into  fix  equal  parts.  And  from  the  centre  D  through  the  fe¬ 
veral  divifions  draw  right  lines,  D4,  D5,  D6,  D7,  D8,  Dg, 
Dio,  Dii.  Laftly,  in  D  ere£l  a  ftyle  equal  to  the  radius  DE, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  or,  on  two  little  pieces  perpendicu¬ 
larly  fixed  in  EC,  and  equal  to  the  fame  radius  DE,  fit  an  iron 
rod  parallel  to  EC. 

Thus  will  each  index  at  the  feveral  hours  projedt  a  fhadow  to 
the  refpedlive  hour-lines  44,  55,  6  6,  &c. 

Wcjl  Dial,  or  ere  61  diredl  weft  Dial,  is  that  defcribed  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  meridian.  See  West. 

As  the  fun  only  illumines  that  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  looking  to  the  weft  after  noon,  a  Wejl  Dial  can  only 
fhew  the  hours  from  noon  to  night. 

This,  therefore  joined  with  an  Eaji  Dial,  fhews  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

To  draw  a  wejl  Dial.  The  conftrudlion  is  perfectly  the  fame 
as  that  0/  an  eaji  Dial,  only  that  its  iituation  is  inverted,  and 
the  hours  wrote  accordingly. 
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Polar  Dim.,  is  that  defcribed  oh  a  plane  palling  through  the 
poles  of  the  world;  and  the  eaft,  and  weft  points  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  firft  looking  up  towards  the  zenith, 
and  called  upper ;  the  latter  down  to  the  nadiig  called  lower. 
The  polar  Dial,  therefore,  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an 
angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Since  the  polar  plane  POQS  (fig.  12.)  paffes  through  the  eaft 
and  weft  points  O  and  S,  a  quadrant  of  the  equator  is  inter¬ 
cepted  between  it,  and  the  meridian  :  confequently  the  upper 
furface  is  illumined  by  the  fun  from  fix  in  the  morning  to  fix 
at  night ;  and  the  lower  from  the  fun’s  rife  to  fix  in  the 
morning,  and  from  fix  in  the  evening  to  fun-fet.  A  lower 
polar  Dial,' therefore,  fhews  the  hour  of  the  morning  from 
fun-rife  to  fix  a-clock,  and  that  of  the  evening  from  fix  to 
fun-fet  ;  and  an  upper ,  the  hours  from  fix  in  the  morning  to 
fix  in  the  evening. 

To  draw  an  upper  polar  Dial.  Draw  a  right  line  AB  (fig.  13.) 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  if  the  plane  be  immoveable,  find 
the  meridian  line  CE.  Divide  CE  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
through  C  draw  a  right  line  FG  parallel  to  AB.  Then  from 
the  centre  D  with  the  interval  DE,  defcribe  a  quadrant, 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts.  And  from  the  fqme  centre  D 
through  the  feveral  points  of  divifton  draw  right  lines  Dr, 
E>2,  El 3,  D4,  D5  5  and  the  intervals  El,  E2,  E  3, 
E4,  E5,  fet  off  the  contrary  way,  viz.  E  11,  10,  9,  8, 
and  7.  From  the  points  5,  4,  3,  2,  I,  dffr.  raife  perpendi¬ 
culars  meeting  the  line  FG  in  the  Correfpondent  points. 
Laftly,  in  D  ere£t  a  perpendicular  ftyle  equal  to  DE  j  or 
on  two  equal  pieces  E  and  C,  fix  a  crofs  iron  rod. 

Then  will  12  12,  r  1,  2  2,  3  3,  &c.  be  hour-lines,  to 
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be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  times  by  the  fhadow  of  the  indices. 
An  upper  polar  Dial  only  differs  in  fituation,  and  the  manner 
of  writing  the  hours,  from  eaji,  and  wejl  Dials  joined  together 
in  the  line  of  fix  a-clock. 

A  lower  polar  Dial  is  had  by  putting  out  the  hours  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  g,-  10,  and  11,  and  thofe  of  the  afternoon  1,  2,  and 
3,  with  the  noon  hour,  12  itfelf :  and  only  leaving  the  hours 
7  and  8  of  the  morning,  and  4  and  5  in  the  evening. 

To  draw  all  the  primary  Dials  on  the  fame  block  or  pofi. 

1.  Let  the  plane  ABCD  (fig.  14..)  in  the  proper  pofttion  of 
the  block  be  fuppofed  horizontal ;  and  thereon  defcribe  a  Ho¬ 
rizontal  Dial.  See  Horizontal  Dial. 

2.  Draw  the  right  lines  EM,  and  FL  parallel  to  DC,  which 
accordingly,  in  the  proper  pofition  of  the  block,  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon.  Then  let  the  plane  BNMC  make  an 
angle  with  EM,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  CME  : 
aftd  thereon  defcribe  an  upper  polar  Dial.  See  Polar  D»al.  * 

3.  Let  the  oppofite  plane  ADE  make  with  EM  an  angle 
DEM,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  :  and  on  this 
draw  an  upper  equinodiial  Dial.  See  Equinodlial  Dial. 

4.  Let  the  plane  KLHI  make  with  FL  an  angle  HLF  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  equator :  and  on  this  inferrbe  a  lower 
equinodiial  Dial.  See  Equinodlial  Dial. 

5.  Let  the  oppofite  plane  FG  make  with  FL  an  angle  GFL 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole:  and  here  draw°a  lower 
polar  Dial.  See  Polar  Dial. 

6.  Let  the  plane  MNKL,  and  the  Oppofite  one  EF  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  FL  :  and  on  that  draw  a  fouth  Dial,  and  on 
this  a  north  Dial.  See  South  and  North  Dial. 

7.  On  the  plane  EMLF  defcribe  a  wejl  Dial  •  and  on  the 
oppofite  plane  an  eafi  Dial.  See  Eaft  and  Wejl  Dials. 

If  then  the  block  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  plane  MNKL 
looks  to  the  fouth,  and  the  plane  of  the  meridian  biffedt  it  in 
the  line  of  12  a-clock  in  the  horizontal  Dial  ABCD,  and 
fouth  Dial  MNKL ;  all  the  hours  of  the  day  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  feveral  planes  at  once. 

Secundary  Dials  are  all  thofe  drawn  on  the  planes  of  other  circles, 
befide  the  horizon,  prime  vertical,  equinodlial,  and  polar  circles  : 
or  thofe,  which  either  decline ,  incline ,  recline,  or  deincline. 

Declining  DiALs  are  eredl,  or  vertical  Dials,  which  decline  from 
any  of  the  cardinal  points  ;  or  they  are  fuch  as  cut  either  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  or  of  the  horizon  at  oblique  angles. 
The  ufe  of  declining  Dials  is  very  frequent ;  as  the  walls  of 
houfes,  whereon  Dials  are  ufually  drawn,  commonly  deviate 
from  the  cardinal  points.  See  Dec liner; 

Of  declining  Dials  there  are  feveral  kinds,  denominated  from 
the  cardinal  points,  which  they  feem  moft  to  refped,  but  from 
wjiich  they  have  a  real  declination  :  decliners  from  the  fouth 
and  from  the  north,  and  even  from  the  zenith. 

To  draw  a  vertical  declining  Dial  trigonometrically. _ r 

The  declination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
the  place,  being  given  :  to  find  the  angle  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Dial,  by  the  meridian  and  fubftyle. 

Canon:  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place  GF  ;  (fig  1  c  j  fo 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  declination  of  the  plane  GFD 
to  the  tangent  GD,  of  the  angle  required  GAD 
2.  The  declination  of  the  plane  being  given,  and  theeleva- 
t.on  of  the  pole  of  the  pace;  to  find  the  angle  formed  in  the 
centre  of  a  vert, ml  dcchmng  Dial ,  by  the  fubftyle  and  axis. 
Canon ;  As  the  whole  fine  ts  to  the  fine  of  the  complement 

of 
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of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  GF  ;  fo  is _the  fine  of  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  declination  of  the  plane  DGF,  to  the  tide  Ur , 
the  fine  of  the  angle  DAB  required. 

?.  The  declination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
given  ;  to  find  the  difference  of  longitudes,  that  is,  the  arch  ot 
the  equator  comprehended  between  the  meridian  of  the  place, 

and  the  meridian  of  the  plane,  .  f 

Canon  :  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  height  of  the 
pole  of  the  place  ;  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of  the 
Declination  of  the  plane,  to  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of 
the  difference  of  longitudes, 

4.  The  angle  of  the  difference  of  longitudes,  and  that  of  the 
axis,  with  the  fubftyle,  being  given  :  to  find  the  angles  formed 
in  the  centre  of  a  vertical  declining  Dial,  between  the  fubftyle 


and  hour-lines. 

This  problem  admits  of  three  cafes.  For  the  hour-lines,  whofe 
angles  are  fought,  may  be  either,  1.  Between  the  meridian, 
and  fubftyle  ;  or  2.  Beyond  the  fubftyle  ;  or,  3.  On  that  fide 
the  meridian  where  the  fubftyle  is  not.  In  the  two  firft  cafes, 
the  difference  is  to  be  thken  between  the  fun’s  diftance  from 
the  meridian  that  hour,  and  the  angle  of  the  difference  of  long- 
gitudes  found  by  the  laft  problem  :  and  in  the  thiid  cafe,  the 
fum  of  thofe  two  angles  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  following 
canon  ufed. 

Canon  :  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  between 
the  axis  and  fubftyle  ;  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian,  and  the  difference  of 
longitudes,  or  of  the  fum  of  thofe  two  angles  ;  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  required. 

5.  The  angle  formed  by  the  fubftyle,  with  the  hour-lines,  and 
that  of  the  fubftyle,  with  the  meridian  given  ;  to  find  the 
angles  formed  between  the  meridian,  and  hour-lines  in  the 
centre  of  vertical  declining  Dials. 

1.  The  angles  of  the  hour-lines  between  the  meridian  and 
fubftyle,  are  found  by  fubftraCting  the  angle  formed  by  the 
fubftyle,  with  the  hour-line,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
fubftyle,  with  the  meridian. 

2.  The  angles  beyond  the  fubftyle,  and  on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  that  of  the  meridian,  are  found  by  adding  thofe  two  angles. 

3.  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  the  meridian,  are  found  by  taking 
their  difference. 

'To  defcribe  a  vertical  Dial,  declining  from  the  foutb  to  the  eajl,  or 
ivcjl,  geometrically.  Find  the  declination  of  the  plane,  as  already 
taught  under  the  article  Declination,  and  Declinator. 
Then  draw  upon  paper  a  horizontal  Dial ,  fuppofing  the 
line  of  contingency  of  the  horizontal,  with  the  equinoctial 
plane  to  be  GH,  (fig.  16.)  Through  the  point  E,  wherein 
the  meridian  line  AE  cuts  the  fame,  draw  a  right  line  IK,  mak¬ 
ing  with  GH  an  angle  HEK  equal  to  the  declination  of  the  gi¬ 
ven  plane.  Thus,  as  GH  reprefen  ts  the  interfeCtion  of  the  prime 
vertical,  with  the  horizon  ;  IK  will  be  the  interfeCtion  of  the 
inclining  plane,  and  the  horizon  ;  whence  we  alfo  conceive, 
that  the  part  IE  muff:  be  raifed  above  G  E,  in  cafe  the  given 
plane  decline  to  the  weft  5  or  be  deprefled  below  the  fame 
GE,  in  cafe  it  decline  to  the  eaft.  Draw  a  right  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon  on  the  given  plane,  or  wall,  to  anfwer  to  IK, 
and  affirming  a  point  therein,  anfwering  to  E  fet  off  from 
the  right  line  IK  on  the  paper,  the  feveral  horary  diftances 
E  1,  E  2,  E  3,  &c.  Then  from  the  point  E  ere<ft  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  EC,  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Dial ,  from  its  line  of  contingency.  Draw  lines  thence 
to  the  feveral  points  of  the  hour-lines  E  1,  E  2,  E  3,  £sV. 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  AD  from  the  centre  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Dial  A  to  the  line  of  contingency  I K,  and  transfer 
the  diftance  ED  from  the  point  E  upon  the  wall  j  then  will 
CD  be  the  fubftylar  line.  See  SubstylaR. 

Wherefore,  joyning  AD  and  DC  at  right  angles  the  hypo- 
thenufe  AC  will  be  an  oblique  index  to  be  fattened  on  the  wall 
in  the  point  C,  according  to  the  angle  DC  A. 

To  draw  a  vertical  Dial  declining  from  the  north  towards  the 
eajl,  and  wejl.  Take  the  declination  of  the  plane,  as  al¬ 
ready  taught  :  then,  as  north  Dials  are  only  fouth  Dials  in¬ 
verted,  draw  a  vertical  Dial  declining  from  the  fouth,  and  in¬ 
vert  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  centre  C  look  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  point  E  to  the  zenith  ;  and  the  hours  on 
the  right  hand  fet  off*  towards  the  left,  and  contrarywife  ; 
omitting  all  hour-lines,  which  in  fuch  a  plane  cannot  be 
(hewn. 

For  the  practice  the  beft  way  is,  after  drawing  a  fouth  decliner 
upon  paper,  to  prick  the  feveral  points  thereof  through  with 
a  pin  ;  then  applying  the  face  of  the  paper  to  the  wall,  the 
back-fide  thereof  will  {hew  you  all  the  points  neceflary  for  the 
north  declining  Dial. 

Inclined  Dials,  are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  not  ereCf,  hut  incli- 
ning,  or  leaning  forward  towards  the  fouth,  or  fouthern  fide 
of  the  horizon,  in  an  angle,  cither  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
equinoCtial  plane.  See  Inclination. 

Such  an  inclined  plane  may  be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one  part 
of  the  plane  of  the  equator  lifted  up  towards  the  zenith,  and 
the  other  deprefled  towards  the  nadir  ;  and  thus  to  revolve 
upon  a  line  drawn  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  points  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon* 
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Td  draw  an  inclined  Dial.  i.  The  inclination  of  the  plane 
as  DC  {fig.  17.)  being  found  by  a  declinator,  as  taught  under 
Declinator  ;  if  it  fall  between  the  equinoctial  plane  CE 
and  the  vertical  one  CB,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  an¬ 
gle  of  inclination  DCA  is  greater  than  the  elevation  of  the 
equator  ECA  :  on  the  upper  fide  draw  a  north  Dial  j  and  on 
the  lower  a  foitth  Dial  to  an  elevation  of  the  equator 
Which  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
of  the  given  place,  and  the  complement  of  the  inclination  to 
a  quadrant. 

2.  If  the  inclined  plane  GF  fall  between  the  horizontal  one 
CA,  and  the  equinoCtial  CE,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  inclina¬ 
tion  FCA  is  lefs  than  the  elfevation  of  the  equator  ECA  * 
defcribe  an  horizontal  Dial  to  an  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  given 
place,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

Dials  thus  inclined,  are  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  as  pri¬ 
mary  diahy  except,  that  the  index  in  the  former  cafe  muft  be 
fitted  under  the  angle  ADC,  and  in  the  latter  under  the 
angle  DFC :  and  that  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the 
Dial  from  the  line  of  contingency  in  the  former  cafe  is  DC, 
and  in  the  latter  FC. 

Reclining  Dials,  are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  not  ereCt,  but  re¬ 
clined,  or  leaning  backwards  from  the  zenith  towards  the  north 

in  an  angle  greater  or  lefs  than  the  polar  plane. 

A  reclined  plane  may  be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one  part  of  the 
polar  plane  raifed  towards  the  zenith,  and  the  other  deprefled 
towards  the  nadir  :  and  thus  revolving  about  a  line  drawii 
from  eaft  to  weft.— To  find  the  reclinafion  of  a  plane.  See 
Reclination. 

To  draiv  a  reclining  Dial.  1.  If  the  reclined  plane  HC  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  vertical  plane  BC,  and  the  polar  plane  IC ;  fo  as 
that  the  angle  of  reclination  BCH  is  lefs  than  the  diftance  of 
the  pole  from  the  zenith  BCI :  defcribe  two  vertical  fouth  and 
north  Dials  to  an  elevation  of  the  equator,  equal  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the  given  place, 
and  the  angle  of  reclination. 

2.  If  the  reclined  plane,  as  KC  fall  between  the  polar  plane 
IC,  and  the  horizontal  one  CL  j  fo  as  that  the  angle  of 
reclination  BCK  is  greater  than  the  diftance  of  the  pole 
from  the  zenith  ICB :  defcribe  a  horizontal  Dial  thereon  to 
an  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
angle  of  reclination,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the 
given  place. 

Inclining ,  and  reclining  Dials,  trigonometrically.  The  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  reclination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  being  known  ;  to  find  the  angles  made  in  the  centre 
of  an  inclining,  or  reclining  Dial,  by  the  meridian  and  hour¬ 
lines. 

Such  Dial  is  properly  a  horizontal  Dial,  for  a  latitude  equal  to 
the  particular  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  plane  of  the  Dial. 
Its  angles,  therefore,  are  found  by  the  canon  laid  down  for 

horizontal  Dials. 

As  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  on  the  Dial  plane,  it  is  thus 
found  :  the  plane  being  inclined  either  its  inclination  is  greater 
than  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  ;  or  lefs  ;  or 
equal  thereto.  In  the  two  firft  cafes,  for  upper  fouth,  or 
lower  north  Dials,  the  particular  elevation  of  the  pole*  on 
the  plane,  is  had  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  :  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  Dial  is  a  polar  Dial,  wherein 
the  hour-lines  will  be  parallel,  by  reafon  the  plane  being  placed 
on  the  axis  of  the  world,  neither  of  the  poles  can  be  reprefented 
thereon. 

For  upper  north,  and  lower  fouth  Dials  :  1.  If  the  inclination 
be  greater  than  the  complement  of  the  elevation,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  inclination  muft  be  added  to  the  complement  of 
the  elevation.  2.  If  it  be  lels,  the  inclination  muft  be  added  to 
the  elevation.  3.  If  it  be  equal,  the  Dial  will  be  an  equi¬ 
noctial  Dial,  wherein  the  angles  at  the  centre  will  be  equal  to- 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian. 

Deincline d  Dials,  are  thofe  which  both  decline ,  and  incline  or 
recline.  See  Deinclined. 

The  ufe  of  inclined,  reclined,  and  efpecially  deinclined  Dials, 
is  very  rare :  the  geometrical,  and  trigonometrical  conftruc- 
tion  of  thefe  laft,  therefore,  as  being  fomewhat  intricate  with- 
all,  we  here  chufe  to  omit,  and  refer  fuch  as  may  have  a  fancy 
for  fuch  a  Dial,  to  an  univerfal  mechanical  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  Dials  here  fubjoined. 

An  eafy  method  to  defcribe  a  Dial,  on  any  kind  of  plane,  by  means 
of  an  equinoctial  Dial,  or  circle.  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  a  Dial  re¬ 
quired  on  a  horizontal  plane  :  if  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as 
ABDC  (fig.  18.)  find  a  meridian  line  GF  :  or  if  moveable, 
aflume  the  meridian  at  pleafure.  Then  by  means  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  EKF,  whofe  bafe  is  applied  on  the  meridian  line,  raife 
the  equinodtial  Dial  H,  till  fuch  time  as  the  index  GI  be¬ 
comes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  (which  is  had,  if 
the  angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole)  and  the 
12  a-clock  line  on  the  Dial  hang  over  the  meridian  line  of 
the  plane,  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If  then  in  the  night¬ 
time  a  lighted  candle  being  fucceflively  applied  to  the  axis  GI, 
fo  as  the  fhadow  of  the  index,  or  ftyle  GI  fall  upon  one  hour- 
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jjnfc  after  another ;  the  fame  fhadow  will  mark  out  the  fcveral 
hour-lines  on  the  plane  ABCD. 

Noting  the  points,  therefore,  on  the  fhadow,  draw  lines 
through  them  to  G  :  then  an  index  being  fixed  in  G,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ang  e  IGF,  its  fhadow  will  point  out  the  fe- 
veral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun. 

If  a- Dt£  required  <5n  a  vertical  plane;  having  raifed  the 
equinottial  circle  as  above  d netted,  pufh  forward  the  index 
Ol,  till  the  tip  thereof  I,  touch  the  plane. 

Plu?  bc  ind!ned  t0  the  horizoT  the  elevation  of  the 
pttelhould  be  found  on  the  fiime  ;  and  the  angle  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  IvEF  made  equal  thereto. 

Note  Befide  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Dials,  abovementioned, 
which  are  faid  to  be  with  centres ,  there  are  others,  called  Dials 
without  centres. 

Dials  without  centres ,  are  thofe  whofe  hour-lines  do  really  con- 

TnnnV  k*  f°  ^T1/  thaJ  the  centre  thT  converge  towards 
cannot  be  expieffed  on  the  given  plane. 

Horizontal  Dials  without  centres  are  to  be  made  for  places,  the 

elevation  of  whofe  pole  is  very  fmall  ;  or  very  great. 

Vertical Dials  without  centres  for  places,  the  elevation  of  whofe 
pole  is  very  great. 

For  the  Furniture  of  Dials.  See  Furniture. 

i  rRlNG  Dial 

Portable-Di al.  /  l  Ring  DtaL 
’ffrantcl-DiAL.  >  bee  <  Horodidlic  Quadrant. 
JUfledhng- Dial.  ]  (_ Reflecting  Dial. 

JSodlurnal,  or  Night -Dias.,  is  that  which  Ihews  the  hours  of 
the  night. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  Lunar,  and  Siderial. 
Moon-DiAL,  or  Lunar- Dial,  is  that  which  fhews  the  hour  of 
.  .  the  night,  by  means  of  the  light,  or  fliadow  of  the  moon 

^projected  thereon  from  an  index. 

To  defer  the  a  Moon- Dial.  Suppofe,  e.gr.  a  horizontal  Moon- 
Dial  required  :  draw  firft  an  horizontal  Sun-Dial :  then  erett 
two  perpendiculars  AB,  and  CD,  (fig.  r9.)  to  the  line  of  12 
.  a-clock,  and  dividing  the  interval  GF  into  12  equal  parts  ; 
through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion  draw  lines  parallel  thereto 
Now,  appropriating  the  firft  line  CD  to  the  day  of  the  new 
moon,  and  the  fecond  to  the  day  when  the  moon  comes  an 
horn  later  to  the  meridian  than  the  fun,  their  interfettions 
with  the  hour-lines  will  give  points,  through  which  to  draw  a 
curve  line  I25  I25  for  the  meridian  line  of  the  moon.  After 
the  like  manner  determine  the  other  hour-lines  1. 1,  2.  2,  2.  2 
&"c.  which  the  fhadow  of  the  moon  projetted  from  the  fiyle 
of  the  Dial  interfetts  at  the  refpettive  hours.  Blot  out  the 
hour-lines  of  the  Sun-Dial ,  together  with  the  perpendiculars, 
whereby  the  lunar  hours  were  drawn,  and  divide  the  interval 
GF,  by  other  parallel  lines  into  15  equal  parts,  anfwerino-  to 
the  15  days  between  new  and  full  moon.  Laflly,  to  thefe 
lines  write  the  feveral  days  of  the  moon’s  age. 

Now,  the  moon’s  age  being  learnt  from  a  calendar  ;  the  in- 
terfettion  of  the  line  of  the  moon’s  age,  with  the  lunar  hour¬ 
lines,  will  give  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Aftei  the  fame  manner  may  any  other  Sun-Dial  be  converted 
into  a  Moon-Diali  •  - 

To  draw  a  portable  Mooh-Dial.  On  a  plane  that  may  be 
raifed  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  deferibe  a  cir¬ 
cle  AB  {fig.  20.)  and  divide  its  circumference  into  29  equal 
parts.  F rom  the  fame  centre  C  deferibe  another  moveable 
circle  DE,  which  divide  into  24  equal  parts,  or  hours. 
In  the  centre  C  erett  an  index,  as  for  an  equinottial 
Dial. 

being  duly  placed  after  the  manner  of  an  equinoc¬ 
tial  Dial,  and  the  12  a-clock  line  brought  to  the  day  of  the 
moon’s  age  :  the  fhadow  of  the  index  will  give  the  hour. 

To  ufe  a  Solar ,  as  a  Lunar -Dial,  i.  e.  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
night  by  a  Sun-Dial.— Obferve  the  hour  which  the  fliadow  of 
the  index  points  at  by  moon-light :  find  the  moon’s  age  in  the 
calendar,  and  multiply  the  number  of  days  by  f,  the  produtt 
is  the  number  of  hours  to  be  added  to  the  hour  fhewn  by  the 
fhadow,  to  give  the  hour  required. 

DIALECT,  AIAAEKTOS,  the  peculiar  languages  of  fome 
province,  or  part  or  a  nation,  formed  by  corruption  of  the 
*  general,  or  national  language..  See  Dialect ica. 

■  Homer  could  fpeak  five  different  languages  in  one  verfe,  i.  e. 
[five  Dialers,  viz.  the  Attic,  Ionic,  JEolic ,  Doric,  and  the 
common  Dialed}  of  the  Greeks.  See  Greek,  Attic, 

’  Ionic,  lAc. 

The  Bolognefc ,  Bergamafque,  Tofcan ,  &c.  are  the  Dialed} s  of 
the  Italian.  See  Italian.— The  Gaficon,  and  Picard,  are 
Dialed} s  of  the  French.  See  French,  Etc. 
DIALECTICAL,  Dialectics,  AlAAEKTIKH,  the  art 
of  reafoning  and  difputing  juftly.  See  Logic. 

*  The  word  conies  from  the  Greek  J'ta.Aiyopa.l,  I  difeourfe  ; 
formed  of  P/a.,  and  Aiyu,  dico,  I  fay. 

ySeno  P.lates  was  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  natural  feries  of 
principles,  and  conclufions,  obferved  in  reafoning,  and  formed 
an  art  thereof,  in  form  of  dialogue,  which  for  this  reafon 
was  called  Dialediica.  Sec  Reasoning. 

I  he  Dialediica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into  feveral 
kinds :  the  firff  was  the  E  leal  ica,  that  of  Zeno  Elates ;  which 
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Was  threefold  :  viz.  C onfeciiticnum ,  Colloqv.utionum ,  and  Con 
tentionum. — The  firff  confifting  of  rules  for  deducing,  or  draw¬ 
ing  conclufions  :  the  fecond,  the  art  of  dialogue,  which  be¬ 
came  of  fuch  univerfal  ufe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning 
was  called  interrogation.  Then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  afide, 
the  philofophers  did  all  by  dialogue  ;  it  lying  on°the  refpon- 
dent,  to  conclude,  and  argue  from  the  feveral  conceffiom 
made.  See  Dialogue. 

The  laff  part  of  Zeno’s  Dialedlics ,  E was  contentious, 
or  the*  art  of  difputing,  and  contraditting  ;  though  fome,  par¬ 
ticularly  Laertius,  aferibe  this  part  to  Protagoras,  a  difciole  of 
Zeno.  See  Dispute. 

he  fecond  is  the  Dialcdtica  Megarica,  whofe  author  is  Eu¬ 
clid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another,  of  Megara.  He 
gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno,  and  Protagoras  : 
Though  there  are  two  things  appropriated  to  him  :  the  firff, 
that  he  impugned  the  demonftrations  of  others,  not  by  af- 
fumptions,  but  conclufions  ;  continually  making  illations,  and 
thi  owing  in  Ergo ,  Ergo,  Ergo.  The  fecond,  that  he  let  afide 
all  arguments  drawn  from  comparifon,  or  fimilitude,  as  in¬ 
valid. 

Fie  was  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the  fophiffic  way 
of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In  his  time  the  art  is  de- 
feribed  as  manifold  :  Mentiens,  Fallens,  Eledlra ,  Obvelata, 
Acervalis,  Cornuta,  and  Calva.  See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  Dialedtics  of  Plato,  which  he  propofes  as  a 
kind  ofanJyfis,  to  dirett  the  human  mind,  by  dividing,  de¬ 
fining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft  truth  ;  where  being  ar¬ 
rived,  and  flopping  there  a  little,  it  applies  itfelf  to  explain 
fenltble  things;  but  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  firff  truth, 
where  alone  it  can.  reft.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato’s  analyfis. 
See  Analysis,  Platonism,  Academic,  Etc. 

The  fourth  is  Ariffotle’s  Dialedtics ,  containing  the  doctrine 
of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Predicaments  :  the 
dottrine  of  propofitions,  in  his  book,  de  interpretation  •  and 
that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifm,  in  his  books  of  analytics 
topics,  and  elenchus’s.  See  Syllogism,  Topic  Eifn’ 
chus.  Proposition,  &V.  ’ 

The  fifth  is  the  Dialedlics  of  the  Stoics,  which  they  call  a 
part  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric,  and  Dialectic:  to 
which  fome  add  oric,  or  definitive,  whereby  things  are  juftly 
defined  ;  comprehending  likewife  the  canons,  or  criterion  of 
truth.  See  Criterion,  Etc. 

The  Stoics,  ere  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifms,  have  two 
principal  places,  the  one  about  the  word  fignifying  ;  the  other 
about  the  thing  fignifyed.  On  occafion  of  the  firff,  they 
copfider  abundance  of  things  belonging  to  the  grammarians 
provprce  what,  and  how  many  letters,  what  is  a  word 
dittion  fpeech,  Etc.  On  occafion  of  the  latter*  they  con! 
uder  things  themfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind  but  as 
in  it,  received  in  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly 
.y.  firft  teach,  that,  nil  fit  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fu- 
erit  in  fienfiu,  whatever  _  is  in  the  mind,  came  thither  by  the 
fenfes  :  and  that,  aut  incurfione  fiui,  as  Plato,  who  meets  the 
light  autfimihtudine,  as  Caefar  by  his  .effigy  *  aut proportion 
either  by  enlarging,  as  a  giant,  or  by  diminifhing,  as  a  pi<r! 
my  ;  ant  tranficitione ,  as  a  Cyclops  aut  conipofitione ,  as  a  cen¬ 
taur  3  aut contrario,  a$  death  -;  aut  privation,  as  a  blind  man 
bee  Stoics. 

The  forth  is.  Epicurus’s  Dialectics.  For  though  he  feems  to 
have  defpifed  Dialectic ,-  he  cultivated  it  .with  vigour  :  he  was 
only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  who,  he  thought,  attributed 
too  much  thereto ;  as  pronouncing  him  alone  wife,  who  was 
well  verfed  in  Dialectics.  For  this  reafon  Epicurus  feemino- 
to  let  afide  the  common  Dialectics ,  had  reeburfe  to  another 
way  viz.  to  certain  canons,  which  he  .fubftituted  in.  their 
ftead,  the  collection  whereof  he  called  Canomca.  Arid  as  all 
queffions  in  philofophy  are  either  de  re,  or  de  voce  :  he 
gave  feparate  rules  for  each.  See  Epicur.ean 

D  ^Tumenisg  in  l°gic,  are  fuch  as  are  barely 

probable,  and  do  not  convince,  or  determine  the  mind  abfo- 

J:?LVShe[flde  queftion.  See  Probability. 

G1AGL1MG,  the  art  of  drawing  fun,  moon,  and  ftar-dials. 
on  any  given  plane,  or  the  furface  of  any  given  body..  Sc? 
Dial.  .  ‘ 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  call  this  art  Gnommica, ,  and  Scidherica 
by  reafon  it  diftinguifhes  the  hours  by  the  fhadow  of  a  a  no' 
mon..  Some  call  it  Phgfaatb'rica,  by  reafon  the  hours  aret 
fomehmes  fhewn  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  La%>  otfcers  ca„ 
it  Horologwgraphy.  bee  Gno Monica  fsfc 
The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.’  Some  attribute  their 
invent, on  to  Anaximenes  Mdefms  ;  and  others  to  Thale 
V.truvius  mentions  one  made  by  the  ancient  Chaldee  hifto- 
nan  Berofus,  on  a  reclining  plane,  almoft  parallel  to  he 
equinottial.  Anftarchus  Samius  invenfprl  tk  i  ,  . 

dial.  And  there  were  fome  fphericll  ont  withTn^' 'f 
a  gnomon.  The  difeus  of  Ariftarrhu?  5  a  ,nee^e  ^or 
dial,  with  its  limb  raifed  up  all  around  ’  ^  hoGzonta^ 

dows  ffretching  too  far.  ’  prevent  trie  £ha- 

But  it  was  late  ere  the  Lmim.  u 

dials.  The  firff  fun  dial  Vt  Rom  3C(iuainted 

Curfor,  about  the  year 

3  L  fav 
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jjiys  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  account  of  time  but  b} 
the  fun’s  riling,  and  fetting  :  it  was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Quirinus,  but  went  ill  :  about  30  years  after,  M.  Vale¬ 
rius  Mellila  being  conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial ^ 
which  he  fet  up  on  a  pillar  near  the  rofirum  ;  but  for  want  of 
its  being  made  for  that  latitude,  it  could  not  go  true.  They 
made  ufe  of  it  99  years  ;  till  Martius  Philippus  fet  up  another 
more  exadf. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews  much  ear¬ 
lier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witnefs  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexander,  and  within  12 
years  of  the  building  of  Rome ;  mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap. 
XXXVIII.  verfeS. 

Dialling  is  wholly  founded  on  the  firft  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  chiefly  the  fun  ;  or  rather  on  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  the  elements  of  fpherics,  and  the  fphe- 
rical  aftronomy  fhould  be  mattered,  ere  a  perfon  advances 
to  the  dedtrine  of  dialling.  The  dodlrine,  or  theory,  we 
fay,  for  as  to  the  pradfice,  or  the  operations  themfelves  di- 
ttindt  from  the  demonttrations,  nothing  is  more  eafy,  and  ob¬ 
vious. 


The  firft  profefled  writer  on  dialling ,  is  Clavius ;  who  de- 
monftrates  all,  both  the  theory,  and  the  operations,  after  the 
rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  ;  but  fo  intricate¬ 
ly,  that  nobody,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them  all.  Dechales, 
and  Ozanam,  give  much  eafier  in  their  Courfes ,  and  Wolfius 
in  his  Ele?nents.  M.  Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of 
making  large  dials,  by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ;  and  Mr. 
de  la  Hire,  in  his  dialling ,  printed  in  1683,  a  geometrical 
method  of  drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  determined 
by  obfervation.  Eberhardus  Wclperus,  in  1625,  publifhed 
his  dialling ,  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method  of  drawing  the 
primary  dials  on  a  very  eafy  foundation.  The  fame  foun¬ 
dation  is  deferibed  at  length  by  Sebaftian  Munfter,  in  his  Ru- 
dimenta  Mathematical  publifhed  in  1551.  Sturmius,  in  1672, 
publifhed  anew  edition  of  Welperus’s  diallings  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  fecond  part,  about  inclining,  and  declining 
dials,  &c.  In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturmius’s  addi¬ 
tions,  was  republifhed  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part,  con¬ 
taining  Picard’s,  and  de  la  Hire’s  methods  of  drawing  large 
Dials ,  which  makes  much  the  beft,  and  fulleft  book  on  the 
fubjedt.  Peterfon,  Michael,  and  Muller,  have  each  wrote  on 
dialling ,  in  the  German  tongue  ;  Coetfius  in  his  Horologiogra- 
phia  plana ,  printed  in  1689:  Gauppenius,  in  his  Gnomonica 
Mechanica ,  and  Bion,  in  his  life  of  Mathematical  Injlruments. 

DiALhitiG-Globe ,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  or  wood, 
with  a  plane  fitted  to  the  horizon,  and  an  index ;  particularly 
contrived  to  draw  all  forts  of  dials,  and  to  give  a  clear  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  that  art. 

Diallin G-Sphere,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with  feveral 
femi-circles  Aiding  over  one  another,  on  a  moving  horizon, 
to  demonftrate  the  nature  of  the  dodfrine  of  fpherical  triangles, 
and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  drawing  of  dials  on  all  manner 
of  planes. 

Dt  allin g- Lines,  or  Scales,  are  graduated  lines,  placed  on  rules, 
or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  inftruments,  to  expedite 
the  conftrudlion  of  dials.  See  Scale. 

The  principal  of  thefe  lines  are,  1.  A  fcale  of  fix  hours,  which 
is  only  a  double  tangent,  or  two  lines  of  tangents  each  of  45 
degrees,  joined  together  in  the  middle,  and  equal  to  the  whole 

.  line  of  fines,  with  the  declination  fet  againft  the  meridian  al¬ 
titudes  in  the  latitude  of  London,  fuppofe,  or  whatever  place 
it  is  made  for.  The  radius  of  which  line  of  fines  is  equal  to 
the  dialling  fcale  of  fix  hours.  2.  A  line  of  latitudes,  which 
is  fitted  to  the  hour-fcale,  and  is  made  by  this  canon  ;  as  ra¬ 
dius  is  to  the  chord  of  90  degrees  :  fo  are  the  tangents  of  each 
refpedfive  degree  of  the  line  of  latitudes,  to  the  tangents  of 
other  arches.  And  then  the  natural  fines  of  thofe  arches  are 
the  numbers,  which,  taken  from  a  diagonal  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  will  graduate  the  divifions  of  the  line  of  latitude  to  any 
radius.  The  line  of  hours,  and  latitudes  is  general  for  prick¬ 
ing  down  all  dials  with  centres. 

Dialling,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  P humming,  is  the  ufing  of  a 
compafs,  (which  they  call  Dial )  and  a  long  line,  to  know 
which  way  the  load,  or  vein  of  oar  inclines,  or  where  to  fhift 
an  air-fhaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a  defired  place.  See  Mine. 
—The  manner  thereof,  fee  under  the  article  Tin. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by  the  flamen  Di- 
alis.  See  Dialis. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  fuch  abfolute  neceffity,  that  the  Dia- 
lia  were  performed  by  the  flamen  Dialis  ;  but  that  others 
might  officiate.  We  find  in  Tacitus,  Annal.  Lib.  III.  cap. 
58.  that  if  he  were  fick,  or  detained  by  any  other  public  em¬ 
ploy,  the  pontifices  took  his  place. 

DIALIS  *,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term,  fignifving  fomewhat 
that  belongs  to  Jupiter. 

I  he  woid  is  formed  from  A/Of,  the  genitive  of  SiVf,  Jupiter. 

Flamen  Dialis,  See  the  article  Flamen. 

DIALOGUE  *,  a  converfation  of  two,  or  more  perfons,  ei¬ 
ther  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  See  Dialectica. 


The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Dialogue,  of  the  Greel 
AlfiMyos,  whiclj  flgmfies  the  fame. 


dialogue,  is  the  moft  ancient  form  of  writing ;  and  that 
wherein  the  firft  authors  wrote  moft  of  their  pieces.  The 
archbilhop  of  Canrbray  gives  a  fine  account  of  the  advantages 
of  Dialogue,  at  the  head  of  his  paftoral  inftru£tion.— The 
Holy  fpirit  himfelf  has  not  difdairred  to  teach  us  in  Dialogue , 
viz.  patience  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  love  of  God  in  the 
Canticles.  Juftin  Martyr  opened  this  way,  in  his  controverfy 
againft  the  Jews  ;  and  Minutius  Felix  followed  it  ft 1  his  againft 
the  idolaters.  It  is  in  this  form,  that  Origen  judged  he  could 
beft  refute  the  error  of  Marcion.  The  great  Athanafius 
thought  it  no  diminution  to  the  majefty  of  myfteries  of  faith, 
to  maintain  them  by  the  familiarity  of  Dialogue.  This  way 
of  writing  St.  Bafil  chofe  as  the  moft  proper  to  convey  thofe 
rules,  which  have  fince  illumined  all  the  eaft.  The  arts  of 
Dialogue  were  admirably  put  in  practice  by  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  and  his  brother  Caefarius,  for  conveying  the  fublimeft 
truths.  Sulpitius  Severus  could  not  do  better,  than  publifh 
the  wonders  of  folitude  in  a  kind  of  converfations.  A  volume 
of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  is  almoft  filled  with  Dialogues, 
wherein  he  explains  the  moft  dogmatical  truths,  relating  to 
the  incarnation.  The  myftery  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  treated  of  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  learned  Theodoret.  St.  Chryfoftom 
found  no  method  more  promifing  to  exprefs  the  eminence 
and  danger  of  the  priefthood.  Who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful  Dialogue  of  St.  Jerom,  wherein  he  refutes  the 
Luciferians  ?  Who  does  not  admire  St.  Auguftine’s  Dialogues , 
and  efpecially  thofe  on  free-will,  where  he  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  fin  againft:  the  Manichees  ?  The  tradition  of  the 
folitaries  in  the  defart,  is  finely  illuftrated  in  the  conferences 
of  Caffian,  which  have  fpread  the  fame  light  through  the  weft, 
that  the  eaft  received  from  St.  Bafil.  Gregory  the  Great 
deemed  Dialogue  worthy  the  gravity  of  the  apoftolic  fee. 
The  Dialogues  of  St.  Maximus,  on  the  fubject  of  the  trinity, 
are  famous  throughout  all  the  church.  St.  Anfelm  fhewed 
the  force  of  his  genius  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  fundamentals  of 
rel'gion.— Profane  antiquity  likewife  made  ufe  of  the  art  of 
Dialogue ,  and  that,  not  only  on  humerous,  and  comical  fub- 
jedts,  as  Lucian  did,  but  alfo  on  the  moft  ferious  and  abftradt  5 
fuch  are  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  thofe  of  Cicero,  which 
turn  altogether  on  lubje&s  of  philofophy,  or  politic.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  principal  Dialogifts,  are  M.  de  Fenelon, 
archbifhop  of  Cambray  ;  M.  Pafchal,  in  his  Provincial  let¬ 
ters ;  F.  Bohours,  in  his  Entretiens  cV  A  rifle,  &  d’ Eugene ; 
M.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  dead,  and  plurality  of 
zuorlds ,  &c. 

Dialogues,  in  mufic,  is  a  compofition  for  at  leaft  two  voices, 
or  two  inftruments,  which  anfwer  each  other  ;  and  which  fre¬ 
quently  uniting  at  the  clofe,  make  a  trio,  with  the  thorough- 

bafs.  ( 

Such  are  many  of  the  feenes  in  the  Italian  and  French  opera’s. 

DlALTHiEA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  thus  called  from  its 
balls,  which  is  root  of  the  althaea ,  or  marlhmallows. 

It  confifts  of  mucilages  drawn  from  that  root,  and  from  lin- 
feed  and  fenugreek  feed.  The  other  ingredients  are  common 
oil,  wax,  refin,  and  turpentine. 

It  is  efteemed  proper  to  foften,  and  refolve  ;  afiwage  pains  of 
the  fide,  foften  callus’s,  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves.— It  is  ap¬ 
plied,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  part  affe&ed. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  chara&er,  confifting  of  two  points 
•  *  placed  over  two  vowels  of  a  word,  which  would  otherwife 
make  a  diphthong  ;  but  are  hereby  parted  into  two  fvllables 
As  in  Mofa'ic.  See  Diaeresis. 

DI AMARG ARITON,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  denomi¬ 
nated  from  pearls,  called  in  Latin  margarites  j  which  are  a 
principal  ingredient  therein.  See  Pearl. 

There  are  two  kinds :  the  hot  and  the  cold. 

Hot  Diam  a  rg ariton,  is  a  powder  compofed  of  pearls,  pelli- 
tory,  ginger,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  diverfe  other  hot  ingre¬ 
dients. — It  is  reputed  hyfteric,  ftrengthens  the  womb,  pro- 
•  motes  the  menfes,  and  affifts  digeftion. 
C^Diamargariton,  is  a  folid  eledtuary,  compofed  of  pearls 
ground  fine,  and  white  fugar  difiolved  in  rofe-water,  or  that 
of  buglofs,  and  boiled  to  a  confiftence. — It  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach,  moderates  the  too  abundant  acids,  ftops  the  fpitting 
of  blood,  and  loofenefs  of  the  belly. 

Compound  cold  Diam arg ariton  is  a  powder  made  of  pearls, 
red  rofes,  flowers  of  nenuphar,  and  violet,  lignum  aloes,  red  and 
citron  fantal,  tormentil  root,  feeds  of  melon,  endive,.  &c.. — 
It  is  cardiac  and  {Lengthening,  facilitates  refpiration,  and  cor- 
redls  malignant  humours. 

DIAMASTIGOSlS,  in  antiquity.— It  was  a  cuftom  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  children  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed 
families,  to  flafh  and  tear  each  others  bodies  with  rods  before 
the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  the  fathers,  and  mothers,  who  were 
prefent  at  the  fpe&acle,  animating  and  exciting  them  all  the 
while,  not  to  give  the  leaft  fign  of  pain,  or  concern.  This 
practice  they  called  Diamajligofts,  a  Greek  term,  derived  from 
J\ui[j.m(TTryoui  /  whip,  f courge. 

The  defign  hereof,  apparently,  was  no  other  than  to  harden 
their  youth,  and  inure  them  betimes  to  blows,  wounds, 
&c.  that  they  might  defpife  them  when  they  came  to 
war. 


DI- 
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DIAMETER,  m  geometry,  a  ri^ht  line  palling  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  on  each  fide  by  the  circum¬ 
ference  thereof.  See  Circle. 

Oi,  Diameter ,  may  be  defined  a  chord  palling  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  circle -Such  is  the  line  AE  {Tab.  Geometry  Jig.  27.) 
palling  through  the  centre  C.  See  Chord. 

Haifa  Diameter,  as  CD,  drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  the 
circumference,  is  called  the  Semi-diameter ,  or  Radius.  See 
Semidiameter,  Radius,  &c. 

The  Diameter  divides  the  circumference  into  equal  parts.— 
And  hence  we  have  a  method  of  deferring  a  femi-circle  upon 
any  line ;  afiuming  a  pomt  therein  for  the  centre.  See  Semi¬ 
circle.-!  he  Diameter  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  chords. 
See  Chord. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  circumference. -This 
has  been  greatly  fought  for  by  the  mathematicians  •  and  no 
wonder;  in  as  much  as  if  this  were  ju%  given,  the  quadra- 
ture  of  the  circle  were  atchieved.  See  Quadrature. 
Archimedes  firft  propofed  a  method  of  finding  it,  by  regular 
polygons  infcribed  in  a  circle,  till  arriving  at  a  fide  fubtending 
an  excee  mg  mall  arch,  and  then  feeking  a  fide  of  a  fimiliar 
po  )  gon  circipnfcribed  :  each  of  thefe  being  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  fides  of  the  polygon,  give  the  perimeter  of  the  po- 
ygon  both  infcribed,  and  circumfcribed.  In  which  cafe,  the 
a  10  ot  the  Diameter  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  fame  Diameter  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
circumfcribed  polygon,  but  lefs  than  that  of  the  Diameter  to 
the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  infcribed.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  both,  gives  the  ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  in  numbers  nearly  true. 

That  divine  author,  as  already  obferved  by  polygons  of  06 
ides,  found  the  ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  circumference  to 
be  as  7  ^  22  ;  viz.  fuppofing  the  Diameter  1,  the  perimeter  of 
he  infcribed  polygon  is  found  3  7?,  and  that  of  the  circum- 
lcnbed  37. 

After  his  example,  later  authors  have  found  out  ratio’s 
nearer  truth  ;  but  none  fpent  fo  much  time  on  it 
as  Van  Ceulen,  who,  after  immenfe  pains,  found,  that 
fuppofing  the  Diameter  1,  the  circumference  is  lefs  than  3. 
1/II59265358979323846264338 387950,  and  yet  greater  than 
the  fame  number  with  only  the  laft  figure  o  changed  into  1 
-±5ut  as  me  n  prolix  numbers  are  too  unwieldy  for  practice, 
many  of  our  prefent  practical  geometricians  affume  the  Dia¬ 
meter  to  be  to  the  circumference  as  100  to  314  ;  or  in  greater 
circles  as  10000  to  3 1415  ;  in  which  proportion  Ptolemy 
Vieta,  and  Huygens  agree  with  Van  Ceulen. 

Ad.  Metius  gives  us  the  ratio  113  to  355,  which  is  the  mod 
accurate  of  all  thofe  exprefled  in  fmall  numbers  ;  as  not  erring 
3  in  10000000. 

The  Diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  the  circum 
feience,  and  area  ;  and  the  circumference  being  given,  to  find 
the  Diameter. --The  ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  circumference 
being  had,  as  in  the  laft  article,  that  of  the  circumference  to 
the  Diameter  is  had  likewife.  Then  the  circumference  being 
multiplied  into  the  fourth  part  of  the  Diameter ,  gives  the  area 
of  the  circle.— Thus,  if  the  Diameter  be  100,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  will  be  3*4?  the  area  of  the  circle  7850.  But 
the  fquare  of  the  Diameter  is  10000  :  therefore,  this  is  to 
the  area  of  the  circle  as  ioooo  to  7850,  that  as  1000  to 
785  nearly.’ 

The  area  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  the  Diameter.-T0 
785,  1000,  and  the  given  area  of  tht  circle  246176,  find  a 
fourth  proportional,  viz.  3**3600,  which  is  the  fquare  of  the 
Diameter .  Out  oi  this  extract  the  fquare  root,  and  it  is  the 
Diameter  itfelf. 

Diameter  of  a  conic  feflion,  is  a  right  line,  as  AD,  (Tab. 
Conics  fig.  5.)'  biffe&ing  all  the  ordinates  MM,  &c.  in  P 
&c.  See  Conic. 

This,  when  it  cuts  the  faid  lines  at  right  angles,  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  called  the  axis  of  the  curve ,  or  fedtion.  See  Axis 

Tranfverfe  Diameter,  is  a  right  line,  as  AB  {Tab.  Conics  fig. 

6.  N  2.)  which  being  continued  each  way  between  two  curves, 
bifieas  parallel  right  lines  between  the  fame,  as  M  M.  See 
Transverse. 

Conjugate  Diameter,  is  a  right  line,  bifTeding  lines  drawn  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  tranfverfe  Diameter.  See  Conjugate. 

Diameter  of  a  fphere ,  is  the  Diameter  of  the  cemi-circle  by 
whole  rotation  the  fphere  is  generated  ;  called  alfo  the  axis  of 
the  fphere.  See  Axis  and  Sphere.  ' 

Dia  meter  of  Gravity ,  is  a  right  line  paffing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity.  See  Centre  of  Gravity. 

Diameter,  in  aftronomy.— The  Diameters  of  the  heavenly 

ies*  are  fifbor  Qnr.QrK.nJ-  ;  ^  C.vA.  *1 . . . D 


bodies*  are  either  apparent,  i.  e.  fuch  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye  ;  or  real ,  i.  e.  fuch  as  they  are  in  themfelves. 

The  apparent  Diameters  meafurecl-  with  a  micrometer,  are 
found  different,  in  different  circumftances  and  parts  of  their 
orbits. 
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That  notable  difference  between  Tycho,  and  the  other  two 
aftronomers,  is  owing  to  this,  that  Tycho,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  meafured  the  Diameters  as  they  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  whereas  Hevelius  and  Huygens  ufed  telefcopes, 
whereby  a  deal  of  fpurious  luftre,  which  otherwife  makes  them 
appear  bigger  than  they  are,  is  fhaven  off. 

For  the  true  Diameters  of  the  fun,  and  planets,  and  their 
proportion  to  each.  See  Semidiameter. 

Diameter  of  a  Column ,  is  its  thicknefs  juft:  above  the  bafe. 
From  this  the  module  is  taken,  which  meafures  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  column.  See  Column,  and  Module. 

Diameter  of  the  Diminution ,  is  that  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  fhaft.  See  Diminution. 

Diameter  of  the  Swelling ,  is  that  taken  at  the  height  of  one 
third  from  the  bafe. 

DIAMOND  in  natural  hiftory,  by  the  ancients  called  Ada¬ 
mant,  a  precious  ftone,  the  firft  in  rank,  value,  hardnefs,  and 
luftre  of  all  gems.  See  Gem,  and  Precious  Stone. 

The  goodnefs  of  Diamonds  confifts  in  their  water,  or  colour 
luftre,  and  weight :  the  moft  perfedt  colour  is  the  white’ 

1  heir  defects  are  veins,  flaws,  fpecks  of  red  or  black  fand  and 
a  bluifh  or  yellowifh  caft. 

In  Europe  the  lapidaries  examine  the  goodnefs  of  their  rough 
Diamonds ,  their  water,  points,  fcfr.  by  day-light  :  in  the 
Indies  they  do  it  by  night;  in  order  to  which,  a  hole  is  made 
in  a  wall  a  foot  fquare,  and  therein  a  lamp  placed,  with  a 
thick  wick,  by  the  light  whereof  they  judge  of  the  ftone  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  their  fingers. 

The  water,  called  Ccelefiis,  is  the  worft  of  all,  and  yet  is 
fomewhat  difficult  to  difeover  in  a  rough  Diamond.  The  only 
infallible  way  is  to  examine  it  in  the  fhade  of  fome  tufted  tree. 
As  to  the  diftinguifhing  of  Diamonds  from  other  ftones  Dr* 

•  /hm11  the  Pbjlfphical  Tranfafitons,  feems  to  have  found  ari 
infallible  method  :  a  Diamond ,  with  an  eafy,  flight  friction  in  the 
dark,  with  any  foft,  animal  fubftance,  as  the  finger,  woollen, 

,  ’  or  «*?  llke  appears  luminous  in  its  whole  body  :  nay  if  you 

keep  rubbing  for  fome  time,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  eye  •  it 
will  remain  fo  for  fome  time.  If  the  fun  be  18  degrees  below 
the  horizon  ;  holding  up  a  piece  of  bays,  or  flannel  ftretched 
tight  between  both  hands  at  fome  diftance  from  the  eye  •  and 
another  rubbing  the  other  fide  of  the  bays,  or  flannel,  pretty 
briskly  with  a  Diamond ;  the  light  is  much  more  vivid  and  plea- 
fant  than  any  other  way.  But  what  Dr.  Wall  judges  moft 
furprizing  is,  that  a  Diamond ,  being  expofed  to  the  open  air 
in  view  of  the  fky,  gives  almoft  the  fame  light  of  itfelf  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  as  if  rubbed  in  a  dark  room  :  but,  if  in  the  open 
air,  you  put  the  hand,  or  any  thing  a  little  over  it,  to  prevent 
its  immediate  communication  with  the  fky  ;  it  (fives  no  light  * 
which  is  a  diftinguifhing  criterion  of  a  Diamond .&  See  Attri! 
tion.  Friction,  Phosphorus,  Light  &c 

Rough  Diamond,  is  that  not  yet  cut,  but  juft  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mine.  1 

Srfc(  Diamond,  is  that  cut  in  faces  both  a-top  and  bottom 
and  whofe  table  or  principal  face  a-top  is  flat  * 

Rof,  Diamond,  is  that  quite  flat  underneath,  but  its  uDDer 
part  cut  m  diverfe  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  upperS 
whereof  terminate  in  a  point.  * 

Table  Diamond,  is  that  which  has  a  larce  fauarp  . 

encompafi’ed  with  four  leffer.  e  1  ce  a-top. 

Diamonds  are  only  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  ,w  1  • 

VtS ttu’r  teda»a ‘3 

two  rivers  whence  Diamonds  are  drawn  ^The  ^ 

1.  that  of  Raolconda,  in  the  provinen Tf  P  "Th  T'5  fe’ 

journey  from  Golconda,  and  e/ht  from  VifaZ/^'^f  ^ve  ^a-ys 

difeovered  about  200  years  %  Tl—  c  rs  Ur‘  ^  las  ^een 
r  j  J  A  Hilt  OI  Gam  or  (.^Olilnnr 

feveu  days  journey  from  Golconda  aftwardly.  ’h  was  difeo! 

vered 
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Vctol  i  20  years  ago'  by  a  peafant,  who  digging  in  the  ground 
found  a  natural  fragment  of  25  caradls.  3.  That  of  Soumcl- 
pour,  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengale,  near  the 
Diamond-mine.  This  is  the  mod:  ancient  of  them  all:  it  fhould 
rather  be  called  that  of  Goual,  which  is  the  name  of  the  river, 
in  the  fahd  whereof  thefe  fronts  are  found.  Laftly,  the  fourth 
ather  the  fecond  river,  is  that  of  Succudan,  in  the 


Borneo. 


-In  the  neighbourhood  of 


mine,  or  n 
ifland  of 

Di  amokd -mine  of  Raolconda. 

this  mine  the  earth  is  fandy,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  copfe.' 
Jn  thefe  rocks  are  found  feveral  little  veins,  of  half,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole  inch  broad,  out  of  which  the  miners,  with  a 
kind  of  hooked  irons,  draw  the  fand,  or  earth,  wherein  the 
Diamonds  are  ;  breaking  the  rocks  when  the  vein  terminates, 
that  tire  track  may  be  found  again,  and  continued.  When  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  earth,  or  fand  is  drawn  forth,  they  wafh 
it  two  or  three  times,  to  leparate  the  frones  therefrom.  The 
miners  work  quite  naked,  except  for  a  thin  linnen  cloth  be¬ 
fore  them  5  and  befides  this  precaution,  have  likewife  infpedtors, 
to  prevexrt  their  concealing  of  frones  :  which,  however, 
maugre  all  this  care,  they  frequently  find  means  to  do,  by 
watching  opportunities  when  they  are  not  obferved,  and  (wal¬ 
lowing  them  down. 

Diamond-?;;;^  of  Gani,  or  Coulour. - In  this  mine  are 

found  a  great  number  of  frones  from  10  to  40  caradts,  and  even 
more  ;  and  it  was  here  that  famous  Diamond  of  Aureng-Zeb, 
the  Great  Mogul,  which  before  it  was  cut,  weighed  793  ca- 
radfs,  was  found.  The  frones  of  this  mine  are  not  very  clear  ; 
their  water  is  ufually  tinged  with  tire  quality  of  the  foil  ;  be¬ 
ing  black  where  that  is  marfiiy,  red  where  it  partakes  of  red, 
fometimes  green,  and  yellow,  if  the  ground  happen  to  be  of 
thofe  colours. — Another  defedf  of  fome  confequence  is  a  kind 
of  greafinefs  appearing  on  the  Diamond ,  when  cut,  which  takes 
off  part  of  its  lufrre.--There  are  ufually  no  lefs  than  60000 
perfons,  men,  women,  and  children  at  work  in  this  mine. 
When  the  miners  have  found  a  place  where  they  intend  to 
dig,  they  level  another  fomewhat  bigger  in  the  neighbourhood 
thereof,  and  inclofe  it  with  walls  about  two  foot  high,  only 
leaving  apertures  from  fpace  to  fpace,  to  give  paffage  to  the 
water.  After  a  few  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  and  a  kind  of 
feaft,  which  the  mafrer  of  the  mine  makes  the  workmen,  to 
encourage  them,  every  one  goes  to  his  bufinefs,  the  men  dig¬ 
ging  the  earth  in  the  place  firft  difeovered,  and  the  women  and 
children  carrying  it  off  into  the  other  walled  round.  They  dig 
r  2,  or  14  foot  deep,  and  till  fuch  time  as  they  find  water.  Then 
they  ceafe  digging,  and  the  water  thus  found  ferves  to  wafh 
tire  earth  two  or  three  times,  after  which  it  is  let  out  at  an 
aperture  referved  for  that  end.  This  earth  being  well  waflaed, 
and  well  dried,  they  lift  it  in  a  kind  of  open  fieve,  or  riddle, 
much  as  we  do  corn  in  Europe ;  then  thrafli  it,  and  fift  it 
afrefli  ;  and  laftly,  fearch  it  well  with  the  hands  to  find  the 
Diamonds.  They  work  naked  as  in  the  mine  of  Raolconda 
and  are  watched  after  the  like  manner  by  infpectors. 

Di  amond-jto  fl/'Soumelpour,  or  river  Goual.— Soumelpour  is 
a  large  town  built  all  of  earth,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
cacao-trees  :  the  river  Goual  runs  by  the  foot  thereof,  in  its  paf- 
frng  from  the  high  mountains  towards  the  fouth  to  the  Ganges, 
where  it  lofes  its  name.  It  is  from  this  river  are  brought 
all  our  fine  Diamond  points,  or  fparks,  called  natural /parks. 
They  never  begin  to  feek  far  Diamonds  in  this  river  till  after 
the  great  rains  are  over,  that  is,  after  the  month  of  December  • 
and  they  ufually  even  wait  till  the  water  is  grown  clear 
which  is  not  before  January.  The  feafon  at  hand,  eight,  or 
ten  thoufand  perfons  of  all  ages,  and  fexes,  come  out  of  Soumel¬ 
pour,  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  moft  experienced 
among  them  fearch,  and  examine  the  fand  of  the  river,  go¬ 
ing  up  it  from  Soumelpour  to  the  very  mountain  whence  it 
fprings.  A  great  fign  that  there  are  Diamonds  in  it,  is,  the 
finding  of  thofe  frones  which  we  Europeans  call  thunder- 
frones.  When  all  the  fand  of  the  river,  which  at  that  time 
is  very  low,  has  been  well  examined,  they  proceed  to  take  up 
that  wherein  they  judge  Diamonds  likely  to  be  found;  which 
is  done  after  the  following  manner  :  they  dam  the  place  round 
with  frones,  earth,  and  fafeines,  and  lading  out  the  water, 
dig  about  two  foot  deep  :  the  fand  thus  got  is  carried  into  a 
place  walled  round  on  the  bank  of  the  river.--The  reft  is 
performed  after  the  fame  manner  as  at  Coulour,  and  the  work¬ 
men  watched  with  equal  ftridtnefs. 

Diamond  -mine.  in  the  if  and  of  Borneo,  or  river  of  Succudan. — 
We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  this  mine  ;  the  queen  who 
reigns  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  not  allowing  ftrangers  to  have 
any  commeice  in  thefe  frones  :  though  there  are  very  fine  ones 
to  be  bought  at  Batavia,  brought  thither  by  ftealth.  They  were 
anciently  imagined  tobefofter  than  thofe  of  the  other  mines,  but 
experience  file ws,  they  are  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  them, 
e  1  c  t  ec  our  Diamond- min es ,  there  have  been  two  others 
*  TT  A  °nc  °*.  t^em  between  Coulour  and  Raolconda, 
f ^  Cr  !I?  11 A  PrJv‘nce  of  Carnatica  ;  but  they  were 

b6th  clofed  up  almoft  as  foon  as  difeovered  :  that  of  Carnati- 
ca,  y  rea  on  t  e  water  of  the  Diamonds  was  always  either 
blacx,  or  yellow  ;  and  the  other,  on  account  of  their  crack¬ 
ing,  and  flying  in  pieces  when  cut  and  ground 
The  Dmnondy  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  hardeft  of  all 
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prdcious  frones.  It  can  only  be  cut,  and  ground  by  it  ieJf 
and  its  own  fubftance.  To  bring  it  to  that  perfection  which 
augments  its  price  fo  confiderably,  they  begin  by  rubbing  fcvc- 
ral  again  ft  each  other,  while  rough  ;  after  having  firft  gluej 
them  to  the  ends  of  two  wooden  blocks,  thick  enough  to  be 
held  in  the  hand.  It  is.  this  powder  thus  rubbed  off  the  frones 
and  received  in  a  little  box  for  the  purpofe,  that  ferves  to 
grind,  and  polifti  the  frones. 

Diamonds  are  cut,  and  polifhed  by  means  of  a  mill,  which 
turns  a  wheel  of  foft  iron  fprinkled  over  with  Diamond  duft 
mixed  with  oil  of  olives.  The  fame  duft,  well  ground,  and 
diluted  with  water  and  vinegar,  is  ufed  in  the  fawing  of  Dia- 
monds ;  which  is  performed  with  an  iron,  or  brafs  wiar,  as  fine 
as  a  hair.  Sometimes  in  lieu  of  fawing  the  Diamonds ,  they 
cleave  them,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  large  fhivers  therein* 
But  the  Europeans  are  not  ufually  daring,  or  expert  enough  to 
run  the  rifque  of  cleaving,  for  fear  of  breaking. 

A  rough  Diamond  muft  be  chofen  uniform,  of  a  good  /hape, 
tranfparent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws,  and  fhivers! 
Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flawey,  veiny  frones,  and  all  fuch  as 
are  not  fit  for  cutting,  they  ufe  to  pound  in  a  fteel  mortar  made 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  when  pulverized,  they  ferve  to  faw,  cut, 
and  polifti  the  reft.  Shivers  are  occafioned  in  Diamonds  by 
this,  that  the  miners,  to  get  them  more  eafily  out  of  the  vein 
which  winds  between  two  rocks,  break  the  rocks  with  huge  iron 
leavers,  which  fliakes,  and  fills  the  frone- with  cracks  and  fhivers. 
The  ancients  had  two  miftaken  notions  with  regard  to  the 
Diamond:  the  firft,  that  it  became  foft,  by  fteepingit  in  hot 
goat’s  blood.  And  the  fecond,  that  it  is  malleable,  and  bears 
the  hammer.  Experience  fhews  us  the  contrary  ;  there  bein°- 
nothing  capable  of  mollifying  the  hardnefs  of  this  frone  % 
though  its  hardnefs  be  not  fuch,  that  it  will  endure  being 
ftruck  at  pleafure  with  the  hammer. 

The  fineft  Diamonds  now  in  the  world  are  that  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  weighing  279  caradts  ;  that  of  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  weighing  1 39  caracts ;  and  that  known  in  France  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  grand  fancy ,  which  is  one  of  the  crown 
jewels,  weighing  106  caradts,  whence  its  name  Sancy,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  cent  fix,  that  is  106.  Tavernier,,  by  a  rule 
which  he  had  made  for  eftimating  the  value  of  Diamonds , 
computes  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  11723278  French 
livres,  equivalent  to  779244  pound  fterling  ;  and  that  of  the 
duke  of  Tufcany,  at  2608335  livres,  or  195374  pound  fterling. 
The  following  is  a  rate,  or  manner  of  eftimating  the  value  of 
Diamonds ,  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  fuch  matters, 
and  which,  for  its  curiofity,  as  well  as  the  ufe  it  may  be  of  to 
perfons  who  deal  in  precious  ftones,  we  judge,  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 
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tt  mud  be  obfervcd,  however*  that  defeats  in  the  water,  or 
(hape ;  red,  or  black  fpots  *  ftiivers,  and  other  failings,  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  thefe  ftones,  reduce  the  price  by  one  third, 
and  fometimes  more. 

As  to  Brilliant  Diamonds  of  very  fmall  cut,  the  price  is  always 
lefs  by  one  third,  than  that  of  Diamonds  of  a  larger  cut * 
though  the  weights  be  the  fame  :  the  realon  is,  that  the  latter 
fhew  themfelves  a  great  deal  more  when  fet  in  their  collets, 
than  the  former. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial  Diamonds , 
but  with  ho  great  fuccefs. 

The  factitious  Diamonds  made  in  France,  called  Temple-Dia¬ 
monds ,  on  account  of  the  temple  at  Paris,  where  the  bed  of  them 
are  made,  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the  genuine  ones  *  accordingly 
they  are  but  little  valued,  though  the  confumption  thereof  is 
pretty  considerable  for  the  habits  of  the  aCtors  on  the  ftage,  &c. 

Diamond  is  an  inftrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  glafs-ma- 
nufaCtory,  for  fquaring  the  large  plates,  or  pieces  j  and  among 
glaziers,  for  cutting  their  glafs. 

Thefe  Diamonds  are  differently  fitted  up.  That  ufed  for 
looking-glaffes,  and  other  large  pieces,  is  fet  in  an  iron  fer- 
ril  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter.  The 
reft  of  the  cavity  of  the  ferril  is  filled  with  melted  lead,  which 
keeps  the  Diamond  firm  in  its  place. 

The  glaziers  have  a  handle  of  box,  or  ebony,  fitted  into  the 
ferril  to  hold  it  by.  In  the  former  there  is  a  little  piece  of 
box  crofting  the  ferril,  in  form  of  a  little  plane,  covered  at 
bottom  with  a  thin  copper-plate. 

Diamond,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  black  colour  in 
'  the  atchievements  of  noblemen.  See  Sable,  &c. 

Gwillim  diflikes  the  way  of  blazoning  the  coats  of  peers  by 
precious  ftones,  inftead  of  metals,  or  colour.  But  the  Englifh 
practice  allows  it.  See  Colour.  *  - 

Diamond  Glafs.  See  the  article  Glass. 

DIAMORUM,  AlAMOPftN,  a  compofition  in  pharmacy,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  *  fimple ,  and  compound. — 

Simple  Diamorum,  is  the  common  fyrup  of  mulberries,  made 
of  the  juice  of  that  fruit,  boiled  up  with  fugar.— It  is  good 
againft  difeafes  of  the  throat,  and  to  ftop  dyfenteries. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  fimple  Diamorum  made  of  mulberry 
juice  and  honey,  otherwife  called  Mulberry  Rob.— 

Compound  Diamorum  is  made  with  mulberry  juice,  verjuice, 
myrrh,  and  faffron.— It  is  ufed  to  deterge  phlegm  from  the 
ftomach,  and  breaft,  and  eafe  refpiration. 

DIANA’s  Tree ,  Arbor  Dianes.  See  the  article  Arbor. 

DIANUCUM  *,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  rob,  made  of  the 
juice  of  green  walnuts,  and  fugar,  boiled  together  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  fire,  to  the  confiftence  of  honey. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  dia,  and  nux,  nucis,  nut. 

It  is  good  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  fweat,  and  re¬ 
fill  poifon. 

DIAPALMA,  in  pharmacy,  a  deficcative,  or  drying  plaifter, 
denominated  from  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree,  whereof  the 
fpatula  is  made,  that  is  to  ftir  it  while  boiling. 

It  is  compofed  of  common  oil,  hog’s  fat,  and  litharge  of  gold. 
—It  is  good  to  dry,  refolve,  deterge,  and  cicatrize  :  and  is 
the  plaifter  moft  ufed  for  wounds,  and  ulcers. 

DIAPASMA  *,  a  common  name  for  all  powders  fprinkled  on  the 
body  j  whether  as  perfumes  or  otherwife.  See  Catapasm. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  J'letnretco'eiV,  infpergere ,  to 
fprinkle. 

DIAPASON,  in  mufic,  a  mufical  interval,  otherwife  called 
Odave.  See  Octave. 

The  Diapafon  is  the  firft,  and  moft  perfect  of  the  concords  : 
if  confidered  ftrnply ,  it  is  but  one  harmonical  interval *  though 
if  confidered  diatonically ,  by  tones,  and  femi-tones,  it  contains 
feven  degrees*  viz.  three  greater  tones,  two  Idler  tones,  and 
two  greater  femi-tones.  See  Degree* 

The  interval  of  a  Diapafon ,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  its 
grave  found  to  its  acute,  is  as  2  to  i.  See  Interval. 

Diapason,  among  mufical  inftrument- makers,  is  a  kind  of 
rule,  or  fcale,  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and 
cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  haut-bois,  &c.  in  due  proportion, 
for  performing  the  tones,  femi-tones,  and  concords  juftly. 

A  fquare  being  divided  into  eight  equal  parallelograms  ;  the 
points  wherein  a  diagonal  interfeCts  all  thefe  parallelograms, 
exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in  mufic  :  and  on  this  principle 
it  is,  that  the  Diapafon  is  founded. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  Diapafon  for  trumpets  *  ferving 
as  a  ftandard,  or  meafure,  for  the  different  magnitudes  they 
tnuft  have  to  perform  the  four  parts  of  mufic.  See  Trumpet. 
There  is  another  for  fack-buts,  and  ferpents,  {hewing  how  far 
they  are  to  be  lengthened,  or  {hortened,  to  rife  or  fall  from 
one  tone  or  interval  to  another. 

The  bell-founders  have  likewife  a  Diapafon ,  or  fcale,  ferving 
to  regulate  the  fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  &c.  of  their  bells. 
See  M-Foundery. 

DIAPASONDIAEX,  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  compound  concord  * 
whereof  there  are  two  forts  :  the  greater ,  which  is  in  the  ratio 
of  io  to  3  *  and  the  lefs,  in  that  of  16  to  5.  See  Concord. 
DIAPASONDIAPENTE,  in  mufic,  a  compound  confonance, 
in  the  ratio  of  triple  of  9  to  3*  Sec  Concord* 
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The  Diapafon-diapente  is  a  fymphony  made  when  the  voice . 
•  proceeds  from  the  ift  to  the  12th  tone.  The  word  is  properly 
a  term  in  the  Greek  mufic  :  we  fhould  now  call  it  a  twelfth. 

DIAPASONDIATESSARON,  in  mufic,  a  compound  concord* 
in  the  ratio  of  8  to  3. 

The  Diapafon-diatefferon  is  a  fyniphony,  wherein  the  voice 
proceeds  from  the  firft  tone  to  the  eleventh.— This  the  mo¬ 
derns  would  rather  call  ail  eleventh. 

DIAPASONDITONE,  in  mufic,  a  compound  concord,  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  4,  or  5  to  2. 

DIAPASONSEMIDITONE,  a  corhpourid  concord,  whofe 
terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  5. 

DIAPEDESIS  *,  AlAnHAH2I2,  in  medicine,  an  oozing  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  the  veins,  or  arteries ;  occafioned 
either  by  the  blood’s  becoming  too  much  diffolved,  or  attenu¬ 
ated  :  or  by  the  pores  of  the  veffels  becoming  too  patent, 
and  open.  See  Blood. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  through ;  and  I  leap. 

There  are  fome  able  phyficians  who  deny  there  can  be  any 
fuch  a  tenuity  of  blood,  as  that  it  {hall  exude  through  the 
veffels,  without  any  apperture  made  therein. 

DIAPENTE  *,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  interval  making  the 
1  fecond  of  the  perfect  concords  ;  anfwering  to  what  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  mufic  we  more  ufually  call  a  perfect  fifth.  See  Fifth. 
The  Diapente  is  a  fimple  concord  *  yet  if  confidered  diatonically, 
it  contains  four  terms,  viz.  two  greater  tones,  a  leffer  tone, 
and  a  greater  femi-tone.  The  Diapente  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  diapafon,  or  oClave,  harmonically  divided.  It  is  produced 
when  the  voice  paffes  from  its  firft  tone  to  its  fifth. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  JVrt,  and  gyrs,  five. 

Diapente,  is  alfo  ufed  in  pharmacy,  for  a  compound  of  five 
feveral  drugs,  or  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS  *,  in  philofophy,  a  thing  tranfparent,  or  that 
gives  paflage  to  the  rays  of  light ;  as  water,  air,  glafs,  talc, 
fine  porcelane,  &c.  See  Transparent. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  S'ta.,  through  j  and  tpcttva,  IJhevo. 

DIAPHANEITY,  in  the  fchools,  the  quality  of  a  tranfparent 

body  ;  or  that  which  denominates  it  fuch.  See  Transpa¬ 
rency. 

The  Cartefians  hold  the  Diaphaneity  of  a  body  to  confift  in 
the  rectitude  of  its  pores  *  that  is,  in  their  being  fituate  in 
right  lines  ;  fo  as  that  there  is  no  intermediate  lubftance  to 
prevent  the  paflage  of  the  rays  :  and  hence  argue,  that  the 
rendring  glafs  malleable  is  an  impoflibility  :  for  as  foon  as  it 
becomes  malleable,  its  pores  will  ceafe  to  be  fituate  direCtly 
againft  each  other  *  and  of  confequence  it  will  loofe  its  Diapha¬ 
neity,  the  principal  charader  of  glafs.  See  Glass. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  Diaphaneity  from  another  prin¬ 
ciple,  viz.  from  the  homogeneity  and  fimilarity  between  the 
medium,  wherewith  the  pores  are  filled,  and  the  matter  of  the 
body  itfelf. — For  the  refractions  the  rays  undergo  in  palling 
thus  out  of  the  matter  into  the  pores,  i.  e.  out  of  one  medium 
into  another,  being  but  fmall,  the  progrels  of  the  ray  is  not  fo 
much  interrupted,  but  that  it  can  make  its  way  through  the 
body.  See  Opacity,  Refraction,  fcfo 
DIAPHOENIC,  Di aphoenicum,  in  pharmacy,  a  loft,  pur¬ 
gative  eleCtuary  *  thus  called  from  the  Dates,  which  make  its 
bafis ;  the  palm-tree,  whofe  fruit  they  are,  being  called  by  the 
Greeks  qoivt%.  See  Date. 

The  other  ingredients  are  penidia,  almonds,  turbith,  ginger, 
white  pepper,  mace,  Cinnamon,  rice,  fennel,  carrot,  and 
honey. 

The  Electuarium  Diaphcenicum  purges  chiefly  ferofities,  and 
excites  the  menfes. — It  is  alfo  ufed  in  dropfies,  letharges,  apo¬ 
plexies,  and  palfies. 

DIAPHORESIS,  AlA$0PH2lS,  in  medicine,  includes  all  dis¬ 
charges  made  through  the  fkin  *  both  fenfible,  and  inlenfible  : 
whence  Diaphoretic ,  Gfc.  See  Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  remedies  that 
promote  the  expulfion  of  humours  by  infenlible  perfpiration. 
See  Perspiration. 

Diaphoretic  is  much  of  the  fame  import  as  Sudorific  :  except 
that  the  latter  promotes  fenfible,  and  the  former  infenfible  per- 
fpiration.-rTheir  only  difference,  therefore,  is  in  the  decree 
of  a&ivity*  See  Sudorific,  CsjV* 

Diaphoretic  Antimony ,  or  mineral  Diaphoretic ,  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  antimony,  the  procefs  whereof  fee  under  the  article 
Antimony. 


m  aiitiLumy,  popularly 
called  the  Midriff,  and  by  anatomifts,  Septum  Tranfverfum,  is 
a  nervous  mufcle,  feparating  the  breaft,  or  thorax,  from  the 
abdomen,  or  lower  venter  ;  and  ferving  as  a  partition  between 
the  natural,  and  the  vital  parts.  See  Venter* 

*  It  was  Plato,  as  Galen  informs  us,  that  firft  called  it  Diaphragm 
Torn  the  verb  DctppitfeiV,  to  fipar ate,  or  be  between  two! 
Till  his  time  it  had  been  called  <p jsrgf,  under ftandimr  ;  from  a 
notion,  that  an  inflammation  of  inis  part  produced°phrenzy  : 
which  is  not  at  all  warranted  by  experience,  no  more  than  that 
other  tradition,  that  a  tranfverfe  feCtion  of  the  Diaphragm  with 
a  fvvord  caufes  the  patient  to  die  laughing. 

Its  figure  is  round,  refembhng  a  ray,  or  thornback.  It  con- 
lilts  of  two  circles,  the  one  membranous,  the  other  flefhy  ; 
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though  others  will  have  both  of  them  mufcular :  of  two  arte¬ 
ries  ;  and  two  veins,  called  Pbrenica  >  and  feveral  branches 
of  nerves, 

The  Hilt,  or  fuperior  circle  arifes  from  the  fletnurri,  artd  the 
ends  of  the  laft  ribs  :  the  fecond,  or  inferior,  comes  from  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  loins.  The  upper  is  covered  a-top  with  a 
membrane  derived  from  the  pleura  ;  and  the  lower  lined  at 
bottom  with  another  from  the  peritonaeum. 

Its  fituation  is  oblique,  being  extended  from  the  cartilago  xi- 
phoides,  by  the  extremes  of  the  ribs  to  the  region  of  the  loins. 
It  is  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  paffage  of  the  vena  cava  ; 
and  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oefophagus  ;  and  between  the 
productions  of  the  inferior  circle  pafs  the  aorta,  throracic  du£l, 
and  vena  azygos.  In  its  natural  difpofition  it  is  convex  on  the 
upper  fide  towards  the  breaft,  and  concave  on  the  lower  to¬ 
wards  the  belly.  Hence  it  has  two  motions  j  the  one  of  con¬ 
traction,  the  other  of  relaxation. 

By  the  contraction,  or  fwelling  of  the  fibres,  the  Diaphragm 
becomes  flat  on  each  fide  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft  is  enlarged,  to  give  liberty  for  the 
lungs  to  receive  the  air  in  infpiration  ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  leffened,  and  confequently  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
preffed,  for  the  diftribution  of  the  chyle.  In  its  relaxation, 
whereby  it  refumes  its  natural  fituation,  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft  is  diminifhed,  and  the  lungs  prefi'ed  for  the  expulfion  of 
the  air  in  expiration.  See  Respiration. 

On  the  Diaphragm ,  alfo,  in  great  meafure,  depend  the  a&ions 
of  coughing,,  {freezing,  yawning,  laughing,  the  hiccup,  lAc. 
between  which  motions  there  is  fome  connexion  caufed  by 
the  communication  of  the  nerves  of  different  partsywhich  meet 
in  the  Diaphragm.  See  Gough,  Yawning,  fAc. 

Dr.  Hook  obferves,  that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive,  with¬ 
out  thorax,  or  Diaphragm ,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  with 
a  bellows  ;  of  which  he  had  made  the  experiment. 

Diaphragm  is  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all  partitions,  or 
feparations  between  two  parts  of  a  thing ;  as  the  little  perforated 
partitions  in  the  tubes  of  long  telefcopes.  See  Tube,  iffc. 
DIAPHRAGMATIC,  is  applied  to  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves  diftributed  through  the  diaphragm. 

They  are  alfo  called  Phrenic ,  or  Phrenetic.  See  Phrenic,  £sV. 

DIAPRE',  or  Diaper d,  in  heraldry,  a  dividing  of  a  field  in¬ 
to  planes,  or  compartiments,  in  the  manner*  of  fret-work  ; 
and  filling  the  fame  with  variety  of  figures  See  Fret. 

This  chiefly  obtains  on  bordures,  which  are  diapered ,  or  fret¬ 
ted  over,  and  the  frets  charged  with  things  proper  to  bordures: 
as  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  18. 

DIAPRUNUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft,  purgative  ele&uary, 
thus  called  from  the  pulp  of  Damafcus  prunes ,  which  make 
its  bafe. 


Diaprunum ,  is  either fmple ,  or  compound. 

Simple ,  or  lenitive  Diaprunum,  confifts  of  the  pulp  afore¬ 
mentioned,  with  caffia,  tamarinds,  rhubarb,  red  rofes,  violet 
feeds,  fantals  both  red  and  citron,  ferapings  of  ivory,  liquo¬ 
rice  juice,  and  the  four  cold  feeds.  It  is  good  to  prepare,  and 
foften  the  humours. 

Compound ,  or  folutive  Diaprunum,  is  only  the  Ample,  with 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  foammony  to  every  pound  of 
the  ekdtuary,  to  render  it  more  purgative 

DIARRHODON  *,  AIAPPOAON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name 
given  to  diverfe  compofitions,  wherein  rofes  are  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  J)a,  and  poPov,  Rofe. 

•Diarrhodon  Abbatis ,  is  a  cordial  powder,  denominated  from 
the  abbot  who  invented  it.  It  confifts  of  red  rofes,  red  and 
citron  fantals,  lignum  aloes,  cinnamon,  rhaponticum,  fpike- 
nard,  ivory,  harts-horn,  faffron,  maftic,  pearls,  amber-gris, 
mufk,  Uc.  It  is  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  heart,  ftomach,  and 
liver,  to  affift  in  digeftion,  and  prevent  vomiting. 

There  are  aho  Trochijci  Diarrhodon,  compofed  of  red  rofes, 
ferapings  of  ivory,  the  fantals,  liquorice,  maftic,  faffron,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  rofe- water.  They  are  good  to  fortify  the  heart, 
ftomach,  and  liver,  and  to  flop  dyfenteries,  and  other  fluxes 
of  the  belly. 

Pillules  Diarrhodon  arc  compofed  of  aloes,  Trochifci  Diar¬ 
rhodon,  wormwood  leaves,  maftic,  and  rock-falt.  They 
firft  purge,  then  fortify  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and 
prevent  a  {linking  breath. 

DIARRHOEA  *,  AIAPp'oIA,  in  medicine,  a  loofenefs,  br 
flux  of  the  belly;  or  a  profufe  evacuation  of  liquid  excrements 
by  ftool.  See  Evacuation^  and  Stool, 

T  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  Pia,  through,  and  fi&V,  toflovo. 

I  he  word,  in  the  general,  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  flux  of  the 
e  y  j  but  properly  for  that  wherein  the  humour,  or  excre- 
ment  ows  out  either  pure,  or  mixed  with,  or  without  pain, 
in  a  fluid  ftate.  See  Flux 

Diarrhoea’ s  are  of  diverfe  kinds,  according  to  the  diverf.tv  of 

nLrre”Tc:  °me  being.bilious  j  fonfe  ferous  j  feme  pi- 
tuitous  ,  and  fome  purulent.  ^ 

hoh.  PlX1AalTVS  A  from  forae  abfeefs  opened  in  the 
body  ,  the  reft  either  from  morbid  humours  irritating  the  in- 

teftines,  and  exprefling  the  juices  out  of  the  adjacent  mrts  • 
«  ,rom  a  ^  fibres  ; 


fermentation  in  the  blood,  whereby  it  difoharges  its  excrement? 
into  the  inteftines. 

There  are  alfo  Diarrhoea's  arifing  from  unwholefome  foods i 
and  ftoppage  of  the  other  excretions,  particularly  pertpiratiom 
It  is  a  llanding  obfervation,  that  fuch  as  perfpire  but  little* 
are  ever  fubjcCl  to  a  Diarrhoea  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  peo* 
pie  who  perfpire  much,  are  commonly  bound. 

Baglivi  mentions  Diarrhoea's  as  one  ufual  great  effeil  of  grief; 
as  likewife  of  immoderate  anger ;  without  which  a  fever  would 
be  produced. 

In  the  cure  of  Diarrhoea’s ,  from  whatever  caufe  they  arife, 
the  ftomach  muft  be  corroborated,  and  fudorifics  to  be  mixed 
with  abforbents.  The  patient  to  drink  fparingly.  Quince 
and  wine  burnt  tvith  aromatics  is  good.  Wainwright  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  a  flannel  fhirt  contributes  much  to  the  cure  of  an 
habitual  Diarrhoea. 

Stolterfoht,  a  phyficiari  of  Lubec,  relates,  that  a  mechanic 
of  that  city  had  a  continual  Diarrhoea  from  30,  to  the  age 
of  65  years,  which  always  gave  him  five  or  fix  ftools  a  day  ; 
yet  he  was  in  good  health  all  the  while,  having  a  good  appe¬ 
tite,  and  fufficient  ftrength  and  vigour.  But  in  his  65  th  year 
taking  fome  aftringent  medicines,  he  flopped  his  flux ;  upon 
which  he  was  immediately  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
kidneys,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  lofs  of  digeftion  ;  he  gave 
up  his  food  as  he  took  it,  grew  cold  at  the  extremes  of  the 
body,  fwelled  in  the  thighs,  had  an  infupportable  thirft,  and 
more  appetite,  and  urined,  with  much  difficulty,  a  thin  wa* 
tery  humour,  deftitute  of  all  fulphur. 

DI ARTHROSIS  *,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  articulation,  or 
juncture  of  the  bones,  which  being  pretty  lax,  affords  room  for 
a  manifeft  motion.  See  Articulation. 

*  The  word  conies  from  and  etfSpov,  Juncture,  AJfemblage. 

It  is  oppofed  to  Synarthrofis,  wherein  the  articulation  is  fb  clofe, 
that  there  is  fto  fenfible  motion  at  all.  See  Synarthrosis. 
Diarthrofs  is  of  three  kinds  :  1.  When  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  big,  and  long,  and  the  cavity  that  receives  it,  deep  ;  it  is 
called  Enarthrofs :  fuch  is  that  of  the  thigh,  with  the  hip. 
2.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  flat,  and  the  cavity  that 
receives  it  fuperficial,  it  is  called  Arthrodia  1  fuch  is  that  of  the. 
jaws,  with  the  bones  of  the  temples.  3.  When  two  bones 
receive  each  other  reciprocally,  and  are  moveable  in  each  other, 
it  is  called  Ginglymus  :  thus  the  cubitus  receives  the  radius,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  radius  receives  the  cubitus.  See  En  ar¬ 
throsis,  Ginglymus,  (Ac. 

Diarthrosis  Synarthrodialis ,  called  alfo  Amphiarthrofs ,  is  a 
kind  of  neutral,  or  dubious  articulation  ;  being  neither  abfo- 
lutely  Diarthrofs ,  as  not  having  a  manifeft  motion  ;  nor  abfo- 
lutely  Synarthrofis ,  as  not  being  quite  immoveable. 

Thus  the  articulations  of  the  ribs,  with  the  vertebra?,  and 
thofe  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  tarfus,  among  each  other, 
are  Synarthroidal  Diarthrofes.  See  Ribs,  &c. 

DI A  R  Y  T 'ever,  is  a  fever  of  one  day.  See  Fe  v  e  r  ,andE  ph  e  m  e  r  a. 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  eleftuary,  firft  de- 
feribed  by  Fracaftorius,  and  denominated  from  fcordium ,  which 
is  a  chief  ingredient  therein.  See  Scordium. 

The  other  ingredients  are  red  rofes,  bole,  ftorax,  cinnamon, 
caffia  lignea,  dittany,  tormentile  roots,  biftort,  gentian,  gal- 
banum,  amber,  terra  figillata,  opium.  Ion?  pepper.  ffinsier.. 
mel  rofatum,  and  malmfey.  ‘  1  ° 

It  is  ufed  againft  malignant  fevers,  the  plague,  worms,  the 
colic,  to  provoke  fleep,  and  refill  putrefaction. 

DIASEBESTEN,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft,  purgative  eleCluarv, 
whereof  lebefteas  are  the  balls.  See  Sebesten. 

The  other  ingredients  are  prunes,  tamarinds,  juices  of  iris 
anguria,  and  mercurialis,  penidia,  fimple  diaprunum,  violet 
feed,  the  four  cold  feeds,  and  diagrydium.  It  is  good  in  inter- 
mitting,  and  continued  fevers,  appeafes  thirft,  promotes  fleep, 
and  expels  the  morbid  humors  by  urine. 

DIASENNA,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft,  purgative  eleCluary,  thus 
called  from  Jenna ,  which  is  its  bafe.  See  Senna. 

The  other  ingredients  are  fugar  candy,  cinnamon,*  lapis  lazuli, 
fdk,  doves,  galanga  minor,  black  pepper,  nardus  indica,  feed  of 
bafuicum,  leaves  of  cloves,  cardamons,  faffron,  ginger,  zedoa- 
rA.  rofemary  flowers,  long  pepper,  lapis  armenus,  and  honey. 
Viajenna  eafes  and  comforts  the  melancholic,  and  fplenetic  ; 
agamfl  all  difeafes  arifing  from  an  atrabilis. 

JJIAbl  EM,  Diastema,  in  mufic,  a  name  the  ancients  gave 
to  a  fimple  interval  j  in  contra-diftinClion  to  a  compound  in¬ 
terval,  which  they  called  a  Syflem.  See  Interval. 

Muficians  divide  intervals  into  two  kinds :  one  of  them  called 
Syfem ,  which  is  to  contain  at  leaft  two  intervals  in  any  kind 
of  mufic  whatever  ;  but  many  contain  more. 

The  other,  called  Diafem ,  is  a  mere,  or  fingle  interval  ; 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  Greek  bein<r  interval 

See  System. 

DIASTOLE*,  in  anatomy,  exprefles  that  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  whereby  thofe  parts  dilate,  or  diflend 
themfelves :  the  other  oppofite  motion  being  called  the  Syflole 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  wherein  they  contrail  themfelves. 
See  Heart,  and  Artery. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  the  verb  Pt&siWeiV,  to  fe~ 
par  ate,  open,  dilate. 
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The  Diajiole  of  the  heart  is  properly  the  recef3  of  the  parietes 
of  the  two  ventricles  from  each  other ;  or  the  enlargement  of 
their  cavities  and  diminution  of  their  lengths,  and  their  approx¬ 
imation  to  a  fpheiical  form;  See  Systole. 

The  Diajiole ,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  arifes  frOm  the  blood 
brought,  by  the  veins,  into  its  ventricles  ;  and  that  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  from  the  blood  thrown  into  their  cavities  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  heart.  So  that  the  Diajiole  of  the  heart,  and 
arteries,  is  not  effected  at  the  lame  time  ;  the  Diajiole  of  the 
heart  happening  when  the  arteries  are  contracted,  and  that  of 
the  arteries  when  the  heart  is  contracted. 

What  we  call  the  beating  of  the  pulfe,  is  only  the  Diajiole  of 
the  arteries.  See  Pulse. 

The  lungs  and  breaft  have  likewife  their  fyltole,  a'nd  Diajiole  : 
fo  has  the  brain.  See  Lungs,  &c. 

The  true  caufe  of  the  Diajiole  of  the  heart  was  but  lamely  ac¬ 
counted  for  before  Dr.  Drake :  that  the  heart  is  a  mufcle,  is 
made  evident  beyond  all  doubt  by  Dr.  Lower  :  and  that  the 
motion  of  all  mufcles  confifts  in  conftriCtion,  is  not  to  be 
doubted. — By  fuch  means  the  fyftole  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
See  Systole,  and  Muscle, 

But  in  as  much  as  the  heart  has  no  antagonift  mufcle,  the 
Diajiole  has  puzzded  the  greateft  wits.  Dr.  Lower  unhappily 
attributes  it  to  a  motion  of  reftitution.  As  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  fays  he,  is  performed  by  contraction  ;  and  as  the  fibres 
of  the  heart  are  alone  formed  for  conftriCtion  ;  it  is  evident, 
all  the  motion  of  the  heart  lies  in  its  fyftole,  and  that  the 
fibres,  in  the  feveral  contractions,  being  ftretched  beyond  their 
tone,  as  foon  as  the  nifus  is  over,  the  heart  relaxes  again  by  a 
motion  of  reftitution  ;  a  nullo  enim  cordis  motu ,  nifi  tenfionem 
(jus  re?nittente ,  Cff  ah  irruente  fanguine ,  Diaftole  ejus  libratis 
.'•vicibus  fuccedit.  de  Corde,  p.  75. 

Mr.  Cowper  accounts  for  the  Diajiole  from  the  analogy  the 
heart  of  an  animal  bears  to  the  pendulums  of  thofe  artificial 
automata,  clocks  and  watches  :  its  motion  is  performed  like 
that  of  other  mufcles,  the  blood  doing  the  office  of  a  pondus 
or  weight.— Both  thefe  notions  Dr.  Drake  refutes ;  and  with 
great  reafon  and  probability  maintains  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  to  be  the  pondus.  Or  counterpoife  to  the  contractile 
force  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  dura  mater  has  a  fyftole  and 
Diajiole ,  exaCtiy  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  heart.  But  its 
Caufe  was  not  fo  well  known  :  Dr.  Ridley,  in  the  Philofoph. 
Tranfadl.  having  bored  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bregma 
of  a  dog,  firft  perceived  the  alternate  vibrations  of  the  dura 
mater  ;  then,  continuing  the  hole  to  the  brain,  he  found  both 
by  his  eye,  and  even  afterwards  by  touch,  very  fenfibly,  that 
there  was  a  like  brisk  fyftole,  and  Diajiole  of  the  brain.  See 
Brain,  and  DuRA-2lLater. 

Di  astoIe,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  a  fyllable  naturally 
fhort,  is  made  long. 

Thus  it  is,  that  Virgil  begins  a  verfe  with  the  word  Italus ,  the 
firft  fyllable  whereof  is  naturally  fhort. 

DIASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  an  edifice,  where  the 
columns  ftand  at  fuch  diftance  one  from  another,  that  three 
diameters,  or  fix  modules,  are  allowed  for  the  intercolumnation. 
—See  Tab.  Archit.fig.  47.  See  alfo  Intercolumnation. 
DlASYRMUS,  AIA2TPMOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
we  anfwer,  or  rather  evade,  a  thing  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  reply  to  inform.--- 

E.  gr.  What  matters  it  to  reply  to  an  argument  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  ? 

DIA  TESSA  RON  *,  in  pharmacy,  a  fort  of  treacle,  thus 
called  becaufe  confifting  of  four  ingredients,  which  are  roots 
of  ariftolodiia,  and  gentian,  laurel-berries,  and  myrrh.  See 
Theriaca. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  JUct,  and  t are  a.  (>0,, four, 
q.  d.  a  compofition  of  four  drugs. 

It  is  alfo  called  Theriaca  Pauper um,  becaufe  made  at  a  very 
Cafy  expence,  and  in  a  fhort  time.  It  is  good  againft  ftingings 
of  venomous  beafts,  epilepfies,  convuliions,  colics,  to  {Leng¬ 
then  the  ftomach,  and  promote  the  menfes. 

Diatessaron,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a  concord  or  harmonical 
interval,  compofed  of  one  greater  tone,  one  leffer,  and  one  grea¬ 
ter  femi-tone,  its  proportion  being  as  4  to  3.  See  Concord. 
In  the  modem  mufic,  it  is  called  a  perfeCI  fourth.  See 
Fourth. 

DIATHESIS,  a  term  ufed  by  feme  writers,  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  conftitution.  See  Constitution. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  given  to  the  common  mufic,  as  it 
proceeds  by  tones,  or  degrees,  botn  alcending,  and  delcending. 
See  Degree,  and  Music. 

Authors  divide  the  genera  or  kinds  of  mufic  into  Diatonic , 
Chromatic ,  and  Enharmonic.  See  Genus. 

Diatonic  mufic  only  allows  of  three  degrees ;  the  greater  and 
lefler  tone,  and  the  greater  femi-tone.  See  Tone,  and  De¬ 
gree. 

Hence  Diatonic  mufic  appears  the  moft  natural,  and  of  confe- 
quence  is  the  moft  ancient. 

In  the  Diatonic  mufic  there  is  a  tone  between  every  two  notes, 
except  between  mi  and  fa ,  and  fi  and  ut,  where  there  is  only 
a  greater  femi-tone.  See  Scale, 


DIATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy,  is  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  powders,  whereof  gum  tragacanth  is  the  bafe,— There 
are  two  kinds,  cold  and  hot. 

Powder  of  cold  Diatragacanth  is  compofed  of  the  gurfis  adra-< 
ganth  and  arabic,  liquorice,  ftarch,  white  poppy  feed,  and  the 
four  great  cold  feeds.  It  is  good  to  thicken,  and  foften  the 
too  fharp,  and  fubtile  ferous  humours  falling  on  the  breaft,  to 
affuage  coughs,  and  promote  fpitting; 

Powder  of  hot  Diatragacanth  is  compofed  of  gum  adraganth, 
cinnamon,  hyflop,  almonds,  linfeed,  and  fenugreek,  liquo¬ 
rice,  and  ginger.  It  is  good  againft  afthma’s,  to  promote 
expectoration,  {Lengthen  the  ftomach,  and  affift  digeftion. 

DIAZEUCTIC  Tone ,  in  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  was  that 
which  disjoined  two  fourths,  one  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  which 
being  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  See  Tone. 

This,  in  their  mufic  was  from  mefe  to  paramefe  ;  that  is,  in 
ours,  from  A  to  B  :  fuppofing  mi  to  ftand  in  be-fa-be-mi.  They 
allowed  to  this  Diazeuctic  Tone,  which  is  our  la,  mi,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  9  to  8,  as  being  the  unalterable  difference  of  dia- 
pente  and  diateflfaron. 

DICHOTOMY  *,  Bisection,  a  term  ufed  by  aftronomers  for 
that  phafis,  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  wherein  (he  is  bif- 
fe£led,  or  fhews  juft  half  her  disk,  or  circle.  See  Phasis. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  A/^0T0//gft»,  I  biffett,  or  cut 
in  two,  of  fi{,  twice  ;  and  t  tp.vu,  l  cut. 

The  time  of  the  moon’s  Dichotomy,  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
fixing  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  earth.  But  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  the  precife  moment  when  the  moon  is  biffeefted,  or 
in  her  true  Dichotomy.  Obfervation  informs  us,  that  when 
fhe  is  30  minutes  diftant  fiom  the  quadratures,  fee  appears 
biffedled  ;  but  fhe  appears  fo  too  in  the  quadratures  themfelves, 
and  feme  time  afterwards,  as  Ricciolus  acknowledges  in  his 
Almagejl.  So  that  fee  appears  dichotomized  at  leaft  for  the 
fpace  of  a  whole  hour  :  in  which  time,  any  moment  may  be 
taken  for  the  true  point  of  the  Dichotomy,  as  well  as  any 
other.  But  the  infinite  number  of  moments  of  time  give  an 
infinite  diverfity  of  diftances.  The  moment  in  which  the  true 
Dichotomy  happens,  being  thus  uncertain  ;  but  it  being  granted 
withal  that  it  happens  before  the  quadrature,  Ricciolus  takes 
the  middle  point  between  the  quadrature,  and  the  time  when 
it  is  firft  dubious,  whether  the  moon  be  dichotomized ,  or  not, 
for  the  true  Dichotomy.  Keil. 

DICTAMNUM,  Dittany,  a  medicinal  plant,  much  valued 
among  the  ancients,  and  particularly  applauded  by  their  poets. 
It  was  efteemed  a  fpecific  for  wounds  of  arrows,  which  it 
drew  out  with  wonderful  eafe,  and  according  to  them,  only 
grew  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  even  only  in  a  little  obfeure 
corner  thereof ;  whence  its  appellation  Dictamnus  Creticus. 
It  is  ftill  found  in  that  ifland. — M.  Tournefort,  who  was  in 
Crete  within  thefe  30  years,  deferibes  the  place  where  it 
grows,  and  fays  it  flourifees  there  almoft  all  the  year. 

The  modern  Dictamnus ,  called  alfo  White  Dittany ,  or  Fraxi - 
nella,  from  its  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  afo,  called 
by  the  Latins  Fraxinus ,  is  fcarce  in  lefs  eftesm  than  that  of  the 
ancients.  Its  root,  wherein  all  its  virtue  is  lodged,  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and  is  frequently  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  branches  ;  its  colour  is  white,  its  tafte  bitter,  its 
fmell  ftrong,  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  he-goat,  its  ftem  is 
about  two  foot  high,  reddifo,  and  full  of  leaves  ;  at  the  top  of  the 
ftem  is  a  flower,  notunlike  a  fpica,  or  ear  j  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower  is  a  piftil  with  five  little  pieces  wherein  the  feed  is 
contained,  which  is  black,  feining,  and  oval.  The  root  is 
excellent  againft  the  bite  of  venomous  beafts,  as  alfo  againft 
worms,  the  colic,  Etc.  It  muft  be  chofen  white,  both  infide 
and  outfide,  not  fibrous,  and  well  cleaned. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  dittany,  but  all  of  lefs  va¬ 
lue  :  as  the  bajlard-dittany,  whofe  leaves  are  much  lefs  j  the 
wild  dittany,  which  neither  bears  flowers,  nor  fruit. 

The  ancients  have  a  tradition,  that  the  wounded  deer  firft  dis¬ 
covered  the  virtue  of  the  Diamus  Creticus,  which  being  eaten, 
prefently  drew  out  the  arrows  flicking  in  them.  Thus  Pliny, 
Lib.  VIII,  c.  27.  And  the  like  account  We  have  from 
Cicero  de  Natur.  Dear.  Lib.  II.  Virgil.  /Eneid.  Lib.  XII.  v. 
412.  Tertul.  de  Pcenit.  c.  II.  Though  Cicero,  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  referved  than  Pliny,  is  contented  to  fpeak  of  it  as  by 
hear-fay.  Ariftotle  Lib.  de  Mirabilib.  Aufcult.  relates  it  of 
the  roe-buck.  Pliny  fays  exprefly,  that  the  juice  of  this  plant 
taken  inwardly,  expels  arrows,  and  cures  wounds  made  with 
other  weapons  :  he  adds,  that  it  flops  fuppurations,  provokes 
the  menfes,  and  delivery,  and  is  good  in  frictions  and  fumi¬ 
gations. 

DICTATE,  Dictamen,  in  the  fchools,  a  fuggeflion,  mo¬ 
tion,  or  fentiment  of  a  man’s  confcience.  See  Conscience. 
A  good  adlion  becomes  evil  if  done  contrary  to  the  Dictates  of 
one’s  own  confcience.  See  Action,  Good,  (de. 

Dictate,  Dictata,  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  fchools  for  a  lef- 
fon,  or  exercife,  wherein  the  mafter  reading,  or  fpeaking  fomg- 
thing,  the  fcholars  take  it  down  in  writing  after  him. ---Here 
the  a 61  of  the  mafter  is  likewife  called  dictating. 

DICTATOR,  a  Roman  magiftrate,  created  by  the  fenate,  or 
people,  on  fome  extraordinary,  and  eminent  occafion,  to 
command,  with  fovereign  authority,  for  a  certain  time  or¬ 
dinarily 
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<1  manly  limited  to  fix  months  ;  though  the  office  was  fome- 
times  continued  to  twelve  months. 

Recourfe  was  never  had  to  fiich  an  officer,  but  in  dangerous, 
and  difficult  times ;  as  in  fudden  wars,  popular  factions,  & c. 
He  had  abfolute,  and  monarchic  power  while  his  Didlature 
lafled  :  and  fome  will  evert  have  it,  his  power  went  beyond 
that  of  the  kings.  He  was  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  had 
command  of  life  and  death,  without  any  appeals  lying  to  the 
people.  Twenty-four  axes  were  bore  before  him,  whereas 
only  twelve  before  the  conful.  See  FasCes. 

I  lie  origin  of  this  office  was  unknown  even  in  Livy’s  time  j 
though  fome  ancient  authors  fpoke  of  T.  Lartius  Flavus  as  the 
firfi:  Dictator ,  who  was  appointed  in  the  year  of  Rome  255  *. 
Sylla  was  the  firft  perpetual  ‘Dittator,  and  Caefar  the  next. 
After  Caefar  there  were  no  mere  Dictators.  The  firft  Didta- 
tor  chofe  from  among  the  people,  was  Marcus  Rutilius,  created 

in  onn 
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in  399 

Sed  nec.  anno,  nec  quibus  confulibus—nec  quis  primum  dictator 
creatus  fit,  fat  is  confiat :  Jlpud  ‘veterrimos  tamen  autores ,  T. 
Lartium  Dictatorem  primum,  Sp.  Caffium  magifirum  equitum 
creatos  inasenio.  Conjulares  legere.  Liv.  lib.  2. 

Dionyfius  Halicafriafleus  derives  the  word  ab  edicendo ,  becaufe 

they  ordained,  and  appointed  what  they  pleafed.  But  Varro 

will  have  the  word  taken  hence,  that  the  conful  named  him 

which  the  Latins  call  dicere.  Lib.  IV.  de  lingua  Latina.  Didta- 

n  dicebatUro  aUus  audientes  omnes  ejfient. 

r  !  1  n’  othe  phra7e>  elocution,  or  ftyle  of  a  writer,  or 
lpeaker.  See  Style. 

The  Diffion  or  language  of  an  orator  fhould  be  pure,  proper 
to  the  fubjBft,  rich  without  affection,  ftrong  and  clofe  wkh- 

dience^H6^5  ^  ^Ulta^  e  t0  tbe  Per7on>  time>  place,  and  au 

The  Dtfiion  of  tragedy  is  accounted  the  fourth  of  the  efTential 
parts  thereof:  it  is  of  the  leaft  importance  of  any;  yet  muft 
peculiar  care  be  taken  herein  to  make  every  paffion  fpeak  its 
proper  language.  See  Tragedy,  &c. 

DICTIONARY,  a  colledtion,  or  catalogue  of  all  the  words 
of  a  language,  or  art,  with  their  bonifications  ;  ranged  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  See  Alphabet. 

What  the  Latins,  and  we  after  them,  'call  Dictionary  ;  the 
Crreeks  call  Lexicon.  See  Lexicon. 

For  the  proper  charafler,  nature,  office,  tie.  0fa  Dictionary, 

fee  the  preface  to  this  work.  See  alfo  the  article  Vocabu- 
LARY. 

The  moft  ancient  Dictionaries  for  the  Latin  tongue,  are,  that 
called  rapias,  compiled  by  Solomon,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  bi- 
fhop  of  Conftance,  who  lived  about  the  year  1409 :  another 
made  in  1469,  called  Gemma  Vocabulorum :  a  third  in  IC02 
called  Gemma  Gemmarum :  and  a  fourth  by  Dionyfius  Neftor’ 
a  cordelier.  J  ’ 

The  mod  celebrated  one  is  that  of  Ambrofe  Calepine,  a  her 
mit  of  St.  Auguftin  at  Bergamo,  and  fon  of  the  count  of  Ca- 

J^pin;  ,  rac|  Ge7ier ,,s  faid  to  have  augmented  it  with  four 
tPl0u‘and  words.  Paulus  Manutius  increafed  it  Hill  more  • 
and  Paflerat  after  him  :  and  yet  Matthias  Martinius  made  two 
volumes  of  their  omiifions. 

There  is  another  noted  Latin  Dictionary  of  Crifpinus  •  to  fav 
nothing  of  Cowper,  Holyoake,  Gouldman,  Littleton  Cole 
and  numerous  others  of  lefs  confideration.  5  ’ 

For  the  Greek,  we  have  thofe  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  Sca¬ 
pula  :  for  the  Spanifh,  that  of  Covarruvias  :  for  the  Italian 
that  of  the  Academy  della  Crufca  :  for  the  French,  thofe  of 
Nicod,  Fa.  Monet,  Fa.  Gaudin,  Furetiere,  Richelet  Tre 
youx,  and  that  of  the  French  academy  :  for  the  Englifh  we 
have  fcarce  any  worth  the  mentioning;  unlefs,  perhaps,  ’thofe 
of  Loyd,  Philips,  kerfey,  and  Baily. 

Junius  has  a  Dictionary ,  or  alphabet  of  the  Gothic,  Runic 
and  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  another  in  the  Malayan,  which 
is  a  dead  language  famous  throughout  the  Eaft  Indies ;  where 
it  Hands  mltead  of  the  Latin  among  us. 

There  are  alfo  hiflorical,  and  geographical  Dictionaries:  as 
that  of  Charles  Stephens,  which  is  tranflated  into  French  and 
augmented  by  Morery  :  another  of  Hofmann,  printed  at 
Paid  in  1677,  in  two  volumes  folio ;  which  were  followed  bv 
a  continuation  of  as  many  volumes  in  1683  ,  another  of  Mr 
Lay  e  under  the  title  of  hiflorical  and  critical  Dictionary,  ft* 
printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1697,  in  two  large  volumes  :  a  phi- 
lofophtcal  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Chauvin  of  Berlin  :  befidesVe 
Zt  Dictionaries,  family  iSr - 

DrDACTlc'ri'la,^of.“,amer“. 

ing,  or  writing’adapted  w“t’chSn,fieSthimaTer°f  fpeak‘ 

things.  1  teuch,  or  explain  the  nature  of 

TIJhe  WOrd  is  f0rmed  frcm  the  GreeI<  MaaKco,  djeeo,  I  teach, 
dogmatfol  wa7  WOrdS  that  are  in  d»  DidaOic,  and 

DSe°Tw,IN,sand™M.’N,,he  ^  With  «  Twins. 

DIEM  claufit  extremum ,  a  writ  iflVd  „  *  r  i 
cheater  of  the  county,  upon  the  death  of  F  ^T*?7  ,t0  the  ef“ 
nants  in  capite,  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of  i  ^  r^’5  tC' 

Cd’  3ndttfwhat  value,  andwhov^the  nit^  W 


DIES.  See  the  article  Day. 

^  n onju~  ^  ^  “  tW°  kinds  j«riJick 

D  M  i Hoof  **  "  k 

Dies  non  jurtdici,  or  nefajli ,  are  all  fundays  in  the  year;  and  in 
ealler  term,  the  feaft  of  the  afeenfion  of  our  Lord  •  in  trinitv 
term,  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  baptift  ;  in  michae  m^ 
term,  the  feaft  of  all  faints,  and  all  fouls ;  and  in  hiJJarv  term 
the  purification  of  the  bleffed  virgin.  7  5 

The  fame  djftin&ion  holds  not  only  as  to  legal  proceedings  in 
court,  Gfc .  but  alfo  as  to  contrails.  ° 

XV^/?T/nCJent  auth0rs’  is  a]fo  ufed  f°r  daily  provifion 

filth eddkbat}l™dl.l™diem  melllG  q.  d.  as  much  honey  as  ferv- 
ed  tlje  king’s  family  half  a  day.  7 

^  defendant’  bv  ti?e  U  ^  g,Ven  t0  the  tenant> 

n  t ?  c  t  c  -by  th  rC0urt>  See  Departure. 

U  \  L  b  1  b,  ln  a  divifion  of  a  tone,  lelTer  than  a  femi- 

Z:  IZZT conflffing  of  a  «- 

The  Diefa  is  the  fmallell,  and  fofteft  change,  or  inflexion  of 

the  v°‘ce  imaginable.  It  is  alfo  called  a  Felt,  and  exp Tsid 
by  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  or  faltier.  exprenea 

^r,f!°de  calls  W"  the  elements  of  voice,  as  letters  are  thofe 
of  difeourfe.  Indeed,  Ariftotle’s  B/efes  were  apparently^ If! 
ftrent  fiom  ours  :  And  we  find  Vitruvius  exprefly  making  the 
Dteftsa  fourth  part  of  the  tone.  But  the  Pythagoreans  who 

fmalT  thevoX^r^-d  f  D*efis->  did  not  make  it  fo 

±  -at  f?  irrs  "xfes 

called  ZJtT’  UtZoUZ  SreatW  femi't0ne’  thc? 

ff‘tlmes’  Then  the  tone  came  t0  be  divided  into 

Anri  h  d  Lr  the  name  Diefls  was  retained  to  them  all 
And  hence  thofe  different  accounts,  we  meet  withal  in  authors, 
of  the  quantity  of  the  Diefis. 

iZTcZ'ZZ  The  di?erence  betwe“  aErea*r, 

letter  iemi-tone  See  Tone,  Genus,  Degree,  Scale,  &c 

Ditiis  or'  D'D  ^ ^  k“dS  :  ,he  Wer  ‘"!>“’-mJtica'l 

note  f„n  b  pl[  D,‘f,s’  denoted  by  a  Angle  crofs,  raifes  the 
note  following  by  two  comma's,  or  about  i  of  a  tone-  the 

tTfMin’  mufab0UV  f  3  t0cne'  N°ne  ZJeDil 

Diet  "„Ta  d'-  r  frequently  ufed  to  take  away  {he 

Txru  ’  r-  DieJts  t0  take  away  a  flat. 

ien  femi-tones  are  placed  where  regular  tones  fhould  he  - 

DZZZr  “U,d 

DIESPITER  *,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter. 

Some  authors  will  have  it  the  fame  with  Dios  pater  Jutiter 
father;  Jupiter  being  called  in  Greek  Z«ur 
whence  the  oblique  cafe  JW  F=fr  r>tL  u' L  5 

fgnify  DM  fad,  Zt  ofZfD 
the  name  from  Dies,  day,  and  pari] 

forth;  it  being  Jupiter  that  brings  forth  ^he  day.  ’o/ which 
fentiment  are  Servius,  and  Macrobius;  the  former 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Ofci,  they  called  him  J  &  ^ 
and  Diefpiter  in  Latin.  7  Cd  hlm  Lucen*>™> 

Struvius  Antiq.  Rom.  Synt.  C.  I.  feems  to  intimate  th,, 

,if  his  meanJAe  R 


apparently  ^iftaken.  For  both  n  dZ  ZiVT*  D  “ 
tion  he  quotes  from  Grutet  XXlT’we 
pater,  and  not  Diefpiter.  V6  onv  Dts 

DIET*  D^ta,  fo  medicine,  &c.  a  fpare  regimen 
andtclT™.1®’  °Ut  °f  regard  toheaIth-  R^o.m’bk, 

D,et  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  all  difeafes  arifing  from  re 
pletron.  See  Disease,  Repletion,  lie  g 

her  work  of  digefting,  and  expelling  the  morbific  mate ! %S£ 

The  woid  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Siana,  which  fienifies 
regtrnn,  or  rule  of  life,  prefer, 'bed  by  phyficians.  And  Is  t  S 
phyficians  ufually  order  a  fpare,  fcanty  modicum,  leg  than  is 
ufually  taken  ;  Diet  has  faffed  into  a  name  for  this  retm^h 
ment,  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  fond  u 
ther  it  be  by  advice  of  a  phyfician^or  by^a  „eS’'s 
choice:  provided  it  be  to  remove,  or  prevent  fome  diforder 

a^id  Fasting  ^  ^ f'^lc  Di«>  1 *  Abstinent, 

Dr.  Cheyne  fhews,  how  one  may  fupply  the  nlace  of  m.d; 
cinesbyavt;  any  one,  fays  he/may^e S  ff  £% 
take  a  purge,  or  a  fweat,  by  dropping  the  °reat  meal  nr  ,k’ 
ftainingfrom  animal  food,  and  fcong  liquSrs  foX  ’r  or 
days,  ut  chronical  cafe,  as  effeaually  as  by  opentaga  vein? 

fwaH 
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fwailowing  a  dofe  of  pills,  or  taking  a  fudorific  bolus.  He 
idvifes  therefore  all  gentlemen  of  a  fedentary  life,  and  of 
learned  profeflions,  to  ufe  as  much  abftinence  as  poflibly 
they  can,  confiftently  with  the  prefervation  of  their  ftrength, 
and  freedom  of  fpirits.  This  they  ought  to  have  rCcourfe 
to,  as  fOon  as  they  find  any  heavinefs,  inquietudes,  reftlefs 
nights,  or  averfion  to  application  :  either  by  leffenirig  one 
half  their  ufual  quantity  of  animal  food,  and  ftrong  liquors, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  regain  their  wonted  freedom,  arid  indo¬ 
lence  j  or  by  living  a  due  time  wholly  on  vegetable  Diets ,  as 

*a§°>  r*cej  pudding,  and  the  like,  and  drinking  only  wine 
and  water. 

Diet,  or  Dyet,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  or 
circles  of  the  empire,  or  Poland,  to  deliberate,  and  concert 
meafures  for  the  publick  good.  See  State,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  bfc. 

The  Diets  of  the  empire  are  ordinarily  held  at  Ratisbon.  See 
College,  Empire,  Elector,  Recessus*  &Y. 

The  general  Diet  of  Poland*  is  by  the  laws  only  to  be  held 
every  two  years.  But  prefliiig  occafions  convene  them  every 
yean  The  laws  confine  their  fitting  to  15  days  $  but  they 
frequently  protra<ff  it  to  fix  weeks.  T  he  ufual  place  is  at  War- 
faw,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  has  been  often 
held  at  other  places  :  in  effect,  as  by  the  laws  every  third  Diet 
is  to  be  convened  at  Grodno,  in  Lithuania  ;  whenever  for 
particular  reafons  it  is  judged  meet  to  baulk  the  turn,  and  hold 
it  elfowhere,  the  nobility  of  the  grand  dutchy  muff  confent  to 
It  is  the  king  fixes  the  time,  and  fummons  it  by  circular 
letters  Cent  to  all  the  palatines.  In  an  interregnum,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Gnefna  calls  the  Diet. 

The  feveral  particular  Diets ,  which  are  held  fix  weeks  before 
the  general  one,  do  each  lend  three  deputies  chofo  out  of  the 
members  thereof. 

In  Poland  there  are  likewife  Diets  on  horfeback,  held  in  the 
campagne,  or  country.  Such  are  thofe  wherein  they  chufe 
their  king..  They  are  called  Pofpolites. 

There  are  likewife  Diets  held  in  Switzerland  :  Diets  of  the 
proteftant  cantons  ;  Diets  of  the  catholic  cantons  ;  and  gene¬ 
ral  Diets .  The  firft  affemble  at  Araw,  and  are  convoked  by 
the  canton  of  Zurich  :  the  fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked  by 
the  canton  of  that  name.  The  third,  compofed  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  all  the  cantons,  both  proteftant  and  catholic,  is  held 
twice  a  year*  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  meets  at  Baden.  It  is  the  canton  of  Zurich  has 
the  right  of  convening  it. 

DIETA,  in  our  old  law-books,  denotes  a  days-journey — omnis 
rationabilis  Dieta  conflat  ex  viginti  miliaribus.  Fleta. 

DIETETIC*  Di^tetica,  that  part  of  phyfic,  which  con¬ 
fers  the  way  of  living  with  relation  to  food,  fuitable  to  par¬ 
ticular  cafes.  See  Food,  and  Diet. 

DIEU  &  mon  droit,  q.  d.  God  and  my  right ,  the  motto  of 
the  arms  of  England,  firft  given  by  king  Richard  I.  to  intimate 
that  he  held  not  his  empire  in  vafialage  of  any  mortal.  See 
Motto. 

It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Edward  III.  when  he  firft 
claimed  the  crown  of  France  ;  and  was  continued  without 
interruption  to  the  time  of  king  William  III.  who  ufed  the 

;  .  motto,  je  maintiendray  ;  though  he  commanded  the  former 
to  be  retained  on  the  great  feal.  The  fame  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  who  ufed  the  motto,  femper 
eadem ;  which  had  been  before  ufed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

DIFFAMATORY*  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  the  phrafe  diffama- 
tory  libel,  fignifying  a  writing  intended  to  fcandalize,  or  dif- 
credit  a  perfon,  &c.  See  Libel. 

By  the  Roman  law,  and  the  ancient  ordonnances  of  France, 
the  authors  of  diffamatory  libels  were  punifhed  with  death. 
See  Balduin.  Comment,  ad  Leges  de  Libellis  famafts. 

The  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  cardinal  Ximenes  was  infenfible  to 

•  all  diffamatory  libels  :  he  found  it  but  reafonable,  to  leave 
inferiors  the  liberty  of  venting  their  grief  by  writings,  which 
only  live  while  the  perfon  is  offended  at  them,  and  lofe  all 
their  fpirit  and  malignity  when  difpifed,  or  difregarded. 

DIP  FARREATION  *,  among  the  Romans,  a  ceremony 
whereby  the  divorce  of  their  priefts  was  folemnized.  See 
Divorce* 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  prepofition  dist  which  is  ufed  in 
compofition  for  divifion,  or  reparation ;  and  farreatio ,  a  cere¬ 
mony  with  wheat ;  of  far,  wheat. 

Diffarreation  was  properly  the  diffolving  of  marriages  contracted 
by  confarreation  ;  which  were  thofe  of  the  pontifices,  or 
priefts.  Feftus  fays  it  was  performed  with  a  wheaten  cake. 
Vigenere  will  have  confarreation  and  Diffarreation  to  be 
the  fame  thing.  See  Confarreation. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  logic,  an  effential  attribute  belonging  to 
fome  fpecies,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  *  being  the  idea  that 
defines  the  fpecies.  See  Genus*  and  Species. 

Thus,  body  and  fpirit  are  the  two  fpecies  of  fubftance,  which 
in  their  ideas  include  fomething  more  than  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  fubftance.  In  body,  for  inftance,  is  found  impenetra¬ 
bility,  and  extenfion  ;  in  fpirit,  a  power  of  thinking,  and  rea- 
foning.  So  that  the  Difference  of  body  is  impenetrable  extenfion  * 
and  the  Difference  of  fpirit  is  cogitation.  See  Definition. 
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Difference,  in  mathematics,  the  excefs  of  one  quantify  above 
another. 

This  angle  is  60  degrees,  and  that  90  ;  their  Difference  is  30; 
See  Angle. 

When  a  lefs  quantity  is  fubftra&ed  from  a  greater,  what  re¬ 
mains  is  called  the  Difference.  See  SuBstr  action. 
Difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  is  an  arch  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  intercepted  between  the  meridians  of  the  places.  See 
Longitude. 

■AJcenfional  Difference,  in  aftronomy.  See  Ascensional. 
Differences  *,  in  heraldry,  certain  additaments  to  coat  ar¬ 
mour,  whereby  fomething  is  altered,  or  added,  to  diftinguifh 
the  younger  families  from  the  elder,  or  fliew  how  far  they  are 
removed  from  the  principal  hou  fe.  See  A  b  a  t  e  m  e  n  t  . 

*  They  are  called  in  Latin  Diminutiones ,  and  Difcemicula  Ar- 
tnorum,  and  by  the  French  Brifures.  See  Diminution. 

Of  thefe  Differences  Silv.  Morgan  gives  us  nine,  which  ob¬ 
tain  principally  among  us  :  viz.  the  label ,  which  denotes  the 
firft,  or  eldeft  fon  :  the  crefcent ,  the  fecond  :  the  mullet ,  the  / 
third  :  the.  martlet ,  the  fourth  :  the  annulet ,  the  fifth  :  the 
fewer  de  lis ,  the  fixth  :  the  rofe ,  the  feventh  :  the  eight  foil , 
the  eighth  :  and  the  crofs  moline ,  the  ninth.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article,  Label,  bfc. 

Again,  as  the  firft  Differences  are  Angle  for  the  fons  of  the 
firft  houfe,  or  defcent  *  the  fons  of  the  younger  hou fes  are 
differed  bv  combining  or  putting  the  faid  Differences  upon  each 
other.  As  the  firft  Differences  are  the  label,  crefcent ,  See.  for 
the  firft  houfe  j  the  Difference  for  the  fecond  houfe  is  the 
label  on  a  crefcent ,  for  the  firft  of  that  houfe  :  for  the  third 
brother  of  the  fecond  houfe  a  mullet  on  a  crefcent ,  &c. 

The  original  of  Differences  is  controverted.  Cambden  will 
have  them  to  have  begun  about  the  time  of  king  Richard. 
Paradin  afllgns  Differences  wore  as  early  as  the  year  870. 

The  prefident  Fauchet  obferves  Differences  to  have  been  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  French  families  before  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros 
who  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  1110.  Moreau  refers 
them  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  and  Lallonette,  Beile-foreft 
&c.  to  that  of  Philip  Auguftus.— The  oceafion  of  their  rife 
is  well  accounted  for  by  Colombiere. 

All  nations,  fays  he,  prefer  the.  eldeft  brothers  to  the  younger  - 
whence  thofe,  in  a  direct  line,  fucceediiig  their  fathers,  and 
becoming  matters  of  their  lands,  took  on  them  their  coat  ar¬ 
mour,  without  any  change,  or  alteration  *  and  tranfinitted  the 
fame  again  to  their  eldeft  fons  :  the  younger  brothers  or  ba- 
ftards  not  being  allowed  to  bear  the  fame  arms,  without  fome 
additional  mark,  to  diftinguith  them  from  the  elder.  Hence 
fome  heralds,  he  goes  on,  have  endeavoured  to  confine  them 
to  certain  fixed,  and  determinate  figures,  for  diftinguifhing 
the  fecond  from  the  firft,  the  third  from  the  fecond  f  and  fo 
on  to  the  fixth  :  afligning  the  fecond  a  label ,  the  third’  a  bor- 
dure,  the  fourth  an  orle,  the  fifth  a  battoon,  and  the  fixth  a  bend- 
or  cottice.  9 

And  the  dependents  of  thefe  do  bear  double  Differences ,  or 
Differences  charged  on  one  another,  viz.  the  eldeft  fon  of’  the 
fecond  fon  to  retain  his  paternal  coat,  with  the  Difference  of 
the  label  of  three  points  j  the  fecond  the  label  of  four  poinfs  • 
the  third  fuch  a  label  on  a  chief  j  the  fourth  a  label  charged 
with  certain  figures,  as  eaglets ,  lioncels,  martlets ,  cref cents 
roJes ,  &c.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fecond  fon  of  the 
third  fon  ftiall  bear  a  bordure  engrailed,  the  third  a  bordure 
charged  with  bezants,  or  tourteaux,  &c. 

But  the  fame  author  judges  the  fixing  any  certain  invariable 
Differences  at  all  an  abufe  ;  by  reafon  they  may  happen  not  to 
be  agreeable,  to  the  paternal  coat,  but  very  much  deface, 
and  blemifh  it.  He  adds,  that  many  other  figures  befides  thole 
abovementioned,  may  be  ufed  as  Differences  ;  as  fhells,  be¬ 
zants,  cinque-foils,  and  a  thoulaiid  more.  Some  younger  fa¬ 
milies  have  made  the  Difference  in  their  arms  by  only  di- 
fninifhing  the  ordinaries,  or  changing  their  pofture  *  and 
others  by  only  changing  the  metal,  of  colour. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  the  Difference  may  be  of  metal  on  me¬ 
tal,  or  colour  on  colour ;  which  in  other  Cafes  is  falfe  heraldrv 
DIFFERENTIAL,  Differentials,  in  the  higher  geo¬ 
metry,  an  infinitely  finall  quantity,  or  a  particle^of  quan¬ 
tity  fo  fmall  as  to  be  lefs  than  any  aflignable  one.  See 
Quantity. 

It  is  called  a  differential ,  or  differential  quantity,  becaufe  fre¬ 
quently  confidered  as  tire  difference  of  two  quantities  ;  and 
as  fuch  is  the  foundation  of  the  differential  calculus  :  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton,  and  the  Englifh*  call  it  a  Moment ,  as  being  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  momentary  increafe  Of  quantity.  See  Fluxion 
Moment,  b'c.  9 

Mr.  Leibnitz,  and  others,  call  it  alfo  art  Infnitefimal.  See 
Infinitesimal. 

DlFFERENtlAL  of  th,  firjl,  ficond,  &c.  Doom.  Sec 

Differentio-Differential 


Differential  calculus,  oxyi„thod ,  isamethod  of  differencin', 
quantities  ;  that  is  of  finding  a  differential,  or  infinitely  finall 

quantity,  winch  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times  is  eaual 
to  a  given  quantity.  *  “ 

This  method  is  one  of  the  fiheft,  and  fubtileft  in  all  mathe- 
matics ,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  claims  the  invention  thereof  to 
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him fclf,  calls  it  differ  entialis  calculus ,  as  colsfidering  the  infi 
nitely  fmall  quantities  found  hereby  as  the  differences  o  ie 
quantities  ;  and  accordingly  exprefling  them  by  the  et  er 
prefixed  :  as  the  differential  of  x ,  by  dx  ;  that  of  y,  by  y>  • 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  a  better  title  to  the  difcovery,  cal  s 
it  the  method  of  fluxions,  as  confidering  the  infinitely  little  quan¬ 
tities  rather  as  fluxions*  or  momentary  increments,  e.  gr.  or 
a  line,  generated  by  the  fluxion  of  a  point  ;  of  a  furface 
by  the  flux  of  a  line  J,  or  a  folid,  by  the  flux  of  a  furface ; 
and  inftead  of  d ,  notes  them  by  a  dot 5  e.  gr.  the  fluxion  of  x, 
he  writes  ‘x  ;  that  of  y ,  y ,  &c.  which  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  differential  calculus,  and  the  method  of  fluxions. — 
For  the  hiftory,  doctrine,  ufe,  &c.  thereof,  fee  Fluxions. 

Differentio-Differential  Calculus,  is  a  method  of 
differencing  differential  quantities. 

As  the  fign  of  a  Differential  is  the  letter  d ;  that  of  a  Diffe¬ 
rential  of  dx,  is  ddx,  and  the  Differential  of  ddx,  dddx,  or 

dzx,  d'x.  he.  or  x,  x,  he. 

*  Thus,  we  have  powers,  or  degrees  of  Differentials. 

The  Differential  of  an  ordinary  quantity  is  called  a  Differen¬ 
tial  of  the  firfi  power ,  or  degree ,  as  dx. 

Differential  of  the  fecond power,  or  degree ,  is  an  infinitefi- 
mal  of  a  differential  quantity  of  the  firft  degree  3  as  ddx ,  or 
dxdx,  or  dx1,  dxdy,  he. 

Differential  of  the  third  degree ,  is  an  infinitefimal  of  a  dif¬ 
ferential  quantity  of  the  fecond  degree;  as  dddx,  dx1,  dxdydz, 
and  fo  on. 

The  powers  of  Differentials ,  as  dxr,  are  differenced  after  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  powers  of  ordinary  quantities.  And 
again,  as  compound  Differentials  either  multiply,  or  divide 
each  other,  or  are  powers  of  Differentials  of  the  firft  degree  ; 
Differentials  are  differenced  after  the  fame  manner  as  ordinary 
quantities.  And  therefore,  the  Differ entio-Differential  Cal¬ 
culus,  is  the  fame  in  effedf,  with  the  Differential. 

Differential,  in  the  dodlrine  of  logarithms.— Kepler  calls 
the  logarithms  of  Tangents,  Differentiales  ;  which  we  ufually 
call  artificial  tangents.  See  Logarithm  and  Tangent. 

DIFFORM,  is  a  word  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Uniform  and 
fignifies,  that  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  form,  or  appearance 
of  a  thing.  See  Uniformity. 

The  botanift  ufe  it  as  a  diftindfion  of  the  flowers  of  plants. 
See  Flower. 

DIFFUSE,  Diffusive,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  prolix  manner 
of  writing,  &c.  See  Prolixity. 

A  dictionary  cannot  well  be  too  diffufl ve,  for  a  man  is  never 
too  much  informed  of  the  word  he  wanted  ;  and  he  is  not 
obliged  to  read  the  reft. 

A  dffuflve  ftyle  is  proper  for  difeourfes  in  the  demonftrative 
kind.  Demofthenes  is  clofe,  and  concife  j  Cicero  on  the 
contrar y  diffufive,  he.  See  Style. 

DIFFUSION,  the  a£t  whereby  a  body  is  fpread  or  ftretched 
out,  fo  as  to  take  up  more  fpace. 

The  fchoolmen  make  three  kinds  of  Diffuflon  :  the  firft 
that  whereby  a  pure  quality  is  dffufed ;  as  cold,  force,  &c. 
This  they  diftinguiih  into  equal,  whereby  equal  portions,  or 
degrees  of  the  quality  are  diftributed  upon  equal  parts  of  the 
medium  ;  thus,  when  a  direCt  motion  is  imprefled  on  a  move¬ 
able,  all  the  parts  of  the  moveable  receive  an  equal  impetus  : 
and  unequal ,  when  unequal  degrees  of  the  quality  are  diftributed 
on  different  parts  of  the  fubjeCl :  thus  it  is,  that  force  is  im¬ 
prefled  on  a  lever,  and  cold  propagated  through  the  medium. 
The  fecond  kind  of  Diffuflon  is  that  performed  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  bodies  ;  fuch  is  the  Diffuflon  of  light,  found,  fmell, 
magnetic,  eledric  virtues,  &c. 

The  third  is  performed  partly  by  the  motion  of  corpufcles, 
and  partly  by  the  Diffuflon  of  a  quality  ;  and  thus  they  hold 
fire  to  be  dffufed. 

But  the  modern  philofophers  rejeCf  the  notion  of  qualities,  and 
their  Diffuflon.  According  to  them,  there  is  no  other  Diffu¬ 
flon,  but  that  of  corporeal  fubftance,  emitted  in  minute  ef¬ 
fluvia,  or  particles,  into  a  kind  of  atmofphere  all  around  the 
body  ;  which  diffufion  of  corpufcles  fome  call  atmofpherical , 
as  being  fuppofed  to  be  terminated  by  a  circle,  whereof  the 
dffuflng  body  is  the  centre.  Every  body,  it  is  now  proved, 
has  its  fphere  of  adivity,  or  Diffuflon,  within  which  the  par¬ 
ticles,  or  corpufcles,  torn  from  it,  and  flying  away,  have  a 
fenfible  effeCt,  as  we  fee  in  odorous,  fonorous,  &c.  bodies. 
See  Quality ;  where  the  phyfical  law  of  the  Diffuflon  of 
qualities  is  laid  down.  See  alio  Sphere  of  Activity,  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  Effluvia,  IAc. 

DIGAMMA.  See  F. 

DIGAMY,  the  fame  with  Bigamy.  See  Bigamy. 

DIGASTRICUS  *,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
thus  called,  as  having  a  double  belly.— See  fab.  Anat.  Myol. 
fig.  i.  and  alfo  fee  Muscle. 

t  X**6  Iwi!*  *S  formec*  fr°m  twice,  and  yctffTH?,  belly. 
it  antes  neihy  from  the  upper  part  of  the  proceffus  maftoide* 

us,  and  defeending,  contradts  into  a  round  tendon,  which 
paffes  through  the  ftdohyoideus,  and  an  annular  ligament,, 
wine  i  is  faftened  to  the  os  hyoides  ;  then  it  grows  flefhy  again, 
and  afcnds  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  tt  is  mfeted.  When  it  afts,  it  pulkth  the  lower  jaw, 


I  down,  by  the  help  of  an  annular  pully,  which  alters  its  di- 
redtion. 

DIGEST,  Digestum,  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
ranged  and  digefled  under  proper  titles,  by  order  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinian. 

That  prince  gave  his  chancellor  Tribonianus  a  commilflon 
for  this  purpofe  ;  who  in  confequence  thereof,  chofe  fixteen 
jurifconlulti,  or  lawyers,  to  work  upon  the  fame.  Thefe  ac¬ 
cordingly,  took  out  the  beft,  and  fineft  decifions  from  the ’two 
thoufand  volumes  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti ,  and  reduced 
them  all  into  one  body  ;  which  was  publilhed  in  the  year 
533,  under  the  name  of  Digefl.  To  this  the  emperor  gave 
the  force  of  a  law,  by  a  letter  at  the  head  of  the  work,  which 
ferves  it  as  a  preface.-  See  Jurisconsultus. 

The  Digefl  makes  the  firft  part  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  firft: 
volume  of  the  corpus,  or  body  of  the  civil  law.  See  Civil  Law. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Greek-  under  the  fame  emperor  and 
called  PandeCla.  See  Pandect. 

The  ufual  method  of  quoting  it  is  by  a  double^,  on  account 
of  the  Greek  name  Pandei 7,  which  being  firft  abbreviated  by  a 
figure  of  two  nn  3  to  abreviate  it  yet  further,  the  two  cha¬ 
racters  were  joined  into  one  rn,  which  the  Latin  copifb 
miftook  for  ff. 

Cujas  fays,  that  Digefl  is  a  common  name  for  all  books  dif- 
pofed  in  a  good  order  and  oeconomy  :  and  hence  it  is  that 
Tertullian  calls  the  gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  Digefl.  * 

DIGESTOR,  or  Digester*  an  artificial  means,  or  inftru- 
ment,  ferving  to  digefl,  or  diftolve  meats  out  of  the  ftomach, 
by  a  way  analagous  to  that  of  animal  digeflion. 

Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranfadl.  gives  us  an  artificial 
Digeflor ,  to  illuftrate  the  natural  one  :  it  is  prepared  from 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  fpirit  of  harts-horn,  the  chyle  of  a  dog,  and 
its  faliva.  A  piece  of  veal,  mutton,  beef,  or  the  like,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  nut,  being  put  in  a  dram  of  this  preparation,  and 
fet  on  a  digeflmg  furnace  two  hours  j  it  drew  from  the  flefh  a 
juice,  that  had  the  colour  and  tafte  of  chyle,  and  left  the 
meat  light,  dry,  and  infipid. 

Dr.  Havers  prepares  a  Digeflor  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  oil  of  vitriol  3  in  which,  raw  flefh,  and  crums  of  bread 
being  put,  and  the  whole  committed  for  four  hours  to  digefl  in 
balneo  mariae,  the  meat  is  found  diflolved,  and  the  whole  to¬ 
gether  forms  a  thickilh  pulp  :  hence,  thofe  authors,  each  of 
them,  conclude  the  food  in  the  ftomach  to  be  digefled  by 
fome  fuch  menftruums.  See  Digestion. 

But  the  moft  celebrated  Digeflor  is  that  of  Papin,  the  effect 
whereof  bears  a  more  near  refemblance  to  the  operation  of 
the  ftomach.  It  is  a  fort  of  veflel,  wherein  meat  being  put, 
together  with  fo  much  water  as  ferves  exactly  to  fill  ir,  a  lid 
is  ferewed  clofe  on,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  external  air.  Then, 
by  the  application  of  two  or  three  lighted  charcoals,  or  even 
a  Angle  fmall  lamp-flame,  the  meat  is  in  a  few  minutes  (flx 
or  eight)  reduced  into  a  perfect  pulp,  or  rather  liquor.  By  a  little 
increafe  of  the  fire,  or  the  addition  of  a  few  minutes  in  time, 
the  hardeft  bones  themfelves  are  brought  into  a  pulp  or  gelly. 
The  effect  is  accounted  for  from  the  ftrict  clofure  of  the 
engine,  which  excluding  the  intrufion  or  efcape  of  air,  the 
fucceflions  occafioned  by  the  expanfions,  and  ofcillations  of 
the  air  included  in  the  flefh,  are  equable  and  ftrong,  and  fo 
refolve  the  whole  into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  body,  and 
mix  the  aqueous,  faline,  oleous,  and  other  particles,  fo  ftrongly 
together,  as  fcarce  to  be  feparable,  but  while  hot,  to  appear 
one  liquor,  and  when  cold  a  gelly,  of  a  ftrength  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  flefh  or  bones  diflolved  in  the  water.' 

This  experiment  feems  to  hold  a  clofe  analogy  with  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  ftomach.  For  though  the  ftomach  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  diftolve,  either  fo  ftrongly,  or  fo  quick  ;  yet  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  heat  and  conftruCtion,  Dr.  Drake  takes  it  to  do 
the  fame  thing  :  thereby  breaking  and  refolving  into  fmall, 
the  bodies  which  it  included,  fo  mixed,  inter  minima ,  with  its 
humours.— Thefe,  thus  reduced  into  a  fluor,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  liquids  of  the  drink,  and  juices  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  compofe  that  lacftefcent  liquor,  called  Chyle,  or  Chyme. 
See  Chyle.. 

DIGESTION,  in  medicine,  that  change  of  the  food  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  which  it  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  in  order 
to  afford  fit  matter  to  compofe,  or  diftend  an  animal,  till  it 
arrives  at  its  deftined  bulk  3  and  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe 
particles,  which  the  body  in  its  natural  ftate,  neceflarily  un¬ 
dergoes.  See  Concoction. 

The  operation  of  Digeflion  fucceeds  to  maftication,  and  deglu¬ 
tition.  See  Mastication,  and  Deglutition. 

It  includes  chylification,  and  is  fucceeded  by  fanguification, 
and  nutrition.  See  Sanguification,  Nutrition,  Chy¬ 
lification,  &c. 

The  caufe,  manner,  and  means  of  Digeflion,  have  been  infi¬ 
nitely  controverted  :  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  all  the 
fyftems,  and  hypothefes,  that  have  been  framed  by  philofo¬ 
phers  and  phyficians,  to  account  for  this  important  operation. 
Some  contend,  that  it  is  done  by  a  kind  of  elixation,  or 
boiling  of  the  folid,  and  grofler  parts  of  the  food,  in  the  li¬ 
quid,  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
the  liver,  fpleen*  CY.  See  Luxation,  Heat,  &c. 

Others 
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Others  will  have  it  done  by  attrition  ;  as  if  the  ftomach  by 
thofe  repeated  motions,  which  are  the  effects  of  refpiration, 
rubbed,  or  ground  off  the  minuter  particles  from  the  grofler 
matters  ,  and  agitating,  and  driving  the  reft  againft  each  other, 
attenuated,  and  difi'olved  them.  See  Trituration. 
Others  think  the  bilious  juice  ;  others  the  fpirits,  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  affair.  See  Bile,  &c. 

Others  will  have  die  food  diflolved  by  a  menftruum,  or  dif- 
Jolvent :  but  thefe  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  nature  and  ori¬ 
gin  o  this  menftruum  ;  fome  fuppofing  it  an  acid,  furniftied 
bv  the  glands  of  the  ftomach  ;  others  a  nitroaereous  fpirit, 
which  by  penetrating  the  mafs  of  food,  breaks  the  connexion 
of  the  moft  folid  parts ;  and  others,  a  faline  juice,  which  divides 
and  volatilizes  the  parts  of  the  food.  See  Menstruum. 
Others  again  fuppofe  Digejiion  to  be  performed  by  means  of  a 
ferment,  or  leaven  ;  which,  mixing  with  the  aliment,  excites 
an  inteltine  motion  in  the  parts  thereof,  by  whofe  mutual  col-- 
lions,  the  parts  are  attenuated  and  diflolved.  See  Ferment. 
ISut  thefe,  too,  differ  in  their  opinions  of  this  ferment  ;  fome 
taking  it  to  be  the  remains  of  the  food  laft  dive  fled,  which  by 
its  continuance  in  the  ftomach,  has  contracted  an  acid  qua- 
Jity,  which  renders  it  a  ferment:  others  take  the  ferment, 
or  principles  of  fermentation  to  be  contained  in  the  aliment 
it  left  ;  which  when  inclofed  in  the  ftomach,  and  heated 
ere  y,  being  put  in  motion,  enters  on  its  office  of  fermen- 
tion  .  but  thele,  too,  are  divided  ;  fome  taking  it  to  be  the 
piritous  part ;  and  fome  the  air  in  foods.  SeeDiGESTOR. 
Others  fuppofe  this  ferment  fupplied  by  the  glands  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  :  and  laftly,  others  contend  for  the  faliva,  and  make 
that  the  ferment  ferving  principally  for  the  Digejiion  of  the 
iood.  See  Saliva. 

All  thefe  fyftcms  are  now  reduced  to  three  principal  ones  : 
Which  we  ftill  find  explained,  and  defended  in  the  feveral 
writings  on  that  fubjeCf  :  the  firft  holding  Digejiion  to  be  per- 
formed  by  fermentation  ;  the  fecond  by  trituration ;  and  the 
third  by  fermentation  and  trituration  together. 

The  firft  opinion  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one.  The 
retainers  hereto  hold,  that  the  food,  after  it  is  received  into 
the  lromach  is  there  impregnated  with  certain  menftruous 
juices,  which  being  affifted  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  ftomach, 
railes  a  fermentation  in  the  foods,  which  diffolves,  attenuates, 
and  converts  them  into  chyle.  See  Fermentation. 

This  was  the  fyftem  of  the  ancients  ;  who,  though  they  only 
exprefs  themfelves  in  general  terms,  as  diffolving,  foftenina, 
fubduing,  concretion,  qualities,  £ff c.  yet  feem  to  have  had  the 
notion  of  what  we  call  Fermentation.  Thus  Empedocles  and 
Hippocrates  teach,  that  Digejiion  is  performed  by  a  putrefa&ion 
of  the  foods,  after  the  like  manner  as  the  fame  Empedocles 
holds  water  to  be  converted  by  putrefa&ion  info  wine.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  A r iff o tie  ufe  the  term  Concoction,  which  we  like- 
wife  find  in  Erotian,  Plutarch,  and  A&uarius,  to  exprefs  the 
manner  of  fruit’s  ripening,  the  muft’s  changing  into  wine, 
and  pafte’s  rifing.  Hippocrates  exprefly  names  ‘Effervefcence, 
and  Fermentation,  de  veteri medicina,  c.  5.  and  Galen  likewife* 
L.  de  Confuetudine,  c.  2.  And  in  another  place  he  aflerts,  that 
a  certain  ferous  juice  of  the  ftomach  concurs  with  the  bile  and 
fpirits  to  effeeft  Digejiion.  To  fay  nothing  of  Cicero,  who, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  time,  attributes 
Digejiion  to  the  heat  of  the  ftomach.  Lib.  II.  De  Nat. 
Dear,  ■  . 

The  juices,  or  ferments  in  the  ftomacR,  to  whofe  action  Di¬ 
gejiion  is  fuppofed  owing,  are,  the  faliva,  bile,  and  pancreatic 
juice.  This  is  fo  true,  that  in  certain  voracious  animals, 
which  eat,  and  digejl  faft,  particularly  wolves,  oftriches,  and 
porcupines,  the  bile  difeharges  it  felf  immediately  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ftomach ;  and  we  haveobferved  a  difpofition  ana¬ 
logous  thereto  in  a  man  that  had  been  a  great  eater. 

There  are  only  three  marks  to  know  the  fermentation  of 
dough  and  mud  by  :  firft,  in  that  the  dough  rifes,  and 
fwells  ;  and  the  muft  bubbles  and  rarifies.  Secondly,  In  that 
the  bread  and  wine  made  by  thefe  fermentations,  have  dif¬ 
ferent  taftes  and  qualities  from  thofe  the  flower  and  muft  had 


before.  Thirdly,  In  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  diftillation, 
yield  principles  that  differ  in  thofe  refpefts  from  thofe  drawn 
from  flower  and  muff.  Now,  all  thefe  characters  are  found 
in  the  change  made  in  the  food  by  Digejiion. 

Againft  this  fyftem  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Hecquet,  and  others, 
that  in  every  24  hours  there  is  prepared  a  pound  of  faliva, 
half  a  pound  of  bile,  and  at  ieaft  two  ounces  of  pancreatic 
juice  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  ftomach-liquor,  refembling 
faliva;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  two  pounds,  or  13824 
grains  of  leaven.  Now,  fay  they,  it  is  allowed  by  the  che- 
mifts,  that  one  grain  of  ferment  is  fufficient  for  800  grains  of 
matter  to  be  fermented  ;  confequently  2  pounds  of  ferment 
would  fuffice  for  1200  pounds  of  food  :  whereas  a  man  ordi¬ 
narily  does  not  take  above  4  pounds  in  a  day. 

Now,  this,  fay  they,  is  an  argument,  that  fermentation  is 
not  the  only,  or  principal  intention  of  thefe  juices  ;  fince, 
if  it  had,  they  would  have  been  better  proportioned  to  the 
occafion.  And,  further,  it  furnifhes  an  objection,  fince  fuch 
a  quantity  of  faline,  menftruous  humour,  having  fo  little  bu- 
finefs  to  employ  it  in  fermenting  the  food,  muft  act  on  the 
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ftomach,  corrode  and  deftroy  the  fine  membrane  it  is  lined 
withal,  and  do  other  mifehiefs. 

But  to  this  it  is  anfwered,  1.  That,  according  to  Mr.  Hec¬ 
quet  himfelf,  the  faculty  of  fermenting  only  belongs  to  the 
falts;  and  that,  by  his  own  computation,  half  a  pound  of  bile 
only  contains  30  grains  of  fait ;  and  a  pound  of  faliva,  with 
two  ounces  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  ftomach-liquor,  con¬ 
tain  but  14  grains  more  :  fo  that  the  ferment  of  the  ftomach 
produced  each  day,  only  amounts  to  about  44  grains,  which 
feems  fcarce  enough  for  two  pounds  of  food.  But  Mr.  Hec¬ 
quet  diminifhes  the  quantity  of  thefe  falts  too  much,'  which 
Verheyen,  and  others,  make  a  deal  more.  To  which  is  to 
be  added  the  volatile  fait,  mixed  with  the  phlegm  and  fpirits. 

2  •  It  is  not  true,  that  there  is  always  required  a  grain,  and 
only  a  grain  of  leaven  for  800  grains  of  matter.  Experience 
contradicts  this  rule.  In  fome  fermentations  there  is  no  need 
of  any  leaven  at  all,  and  in  others  a  deal  lels.  As  to  the 
ferment’s  aCting  on  the  membranes  of  the  ftomach ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  it  does  aCt  on,  and  vellicate  the  fame,  when  there  is  no 
food  to  employ  it ;  and  this  it  is,  that  occafions  the  fenfation 
of  hunger.  But  as  faft  as  they  are  corroded,  they  are  -re¬ 
paired  again  by  the  nourifhment  proper  to  them.  The  fto¬ 
mach  is  fometimes  gnawed,  and  incommoded  by  the  mem  - 
ftruum  ;  but  ordinarily  it  is  preferred  by  a  vifeid  matter, 
wherewith  its  inner  coat  is  lined.  See  Hunger. 

Another  objedion  againft  this  do&rine,  is,  that  the  chyle  yields 
no  inflammable  fpirit  ;  which  it  fhould,  were  it  the  effeCf  pf 
fermentation  :  but  M.  Aftruc  anfwers,  that  all  fermentations 
do  not  produce  any  fuch  fpirit:  that  of  dough,  for  inftance, 
affords  none,  nor  that  of  rotten  fruits,  nor  of  acids,  or  pure 
alcali’s.  T  he  inflammable  fpirit,  in  effeCt,  requires  a  fine  atte¬ 
nuated  fulphur,  which  is  not  found  in  all  fermentations. 

The  fecond  fyftem  was  invented,  or  at  leaft  renewed  in  the 
prefent  age ;  and  has  been  maintained  with  a  deal  of  zeal 
and  vivacity,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  any  thing  that  has 
the  appearance  of  novelty.  Thofe  who  efpoufe  this  opinion, 
contend,  that  it  is  a  mere  continual  attrition,  or  grinding, 
that  breaks,  attenuates,  and  reduces  the  food,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  proper  fluid,  forms  it  into  that  whitifh  fubftance, 
called  Chyle  ;  much  as  corn  is  ground  between  the  ftones  of  a 
mill.  Which  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  lomething 
obferved  in  birds  :  their  gizzard,  or  crop,  is  compofed  of  two 
ftrong,  folid,  compact  mufcles,  which  rubbing  againft  each  o- 
ther,  and  being  affifted  by  little  angular  ftones,  or  grains  of  fand 
fwallowed  by  the  birds,  break  and  grind  the  dry  food  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  live  on  :  and  when  the  fand  is  grown  fmooth,  they  caft 
thern  off  with  the  other  excrements,  and  fwallow  frefti  ones. 
Tnis  fentiment  is  thus  explained  by  an  able  affertor  thereof, 
hH’  ^ccc!uet’  In  h's  treatife  of  Digejiion.  Every  thing  in  the 
body  is  vafcular  :  confequently  every  thing  therein  is  hollow: 
every  thing  therein  lives  after  its  manner  ;  confequently, 
every  thing  is  in  motion  :  animal  life  being  nothing  but  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  confequently,  all  the  veffels  are  in  motion.  Now 
the  parts  of  a  body,  that  are  to  move,  will  move  towards 
thofe  fides,  where  they  find  the  leaft  refiftance.  But  the 
place  of  the  leaft  refiftance  in  tubes  is  the  cavity ;  confequent- 
ly,  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  veffels  is  towards  their  axes. 
The  parts  of  veffels  that  are  to  move,  are  the  parietes,  or 
fldes,  becaufe  flexible  and  elaftic;  and  this  motion  can  only 
be  effected  by  an  approximation  of  thofe  parts ;  confequently, 
the  motion  of  the  veffels  confift  in  an  approximation  of  their 
parietes  :  it  is,  therefore,  a  fort  of  contraction,  preffion,  or 
coarctation.  Hence,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  only  veffels, 
they  all  undergo  a  fyftole,  preffion,  or  contraction. 

Further,  all  thefe  veffels  contain  juices  in  their  cavities  ;  and, 
therefore,  all  the  juices,  or  liquids  in  the  body,  are  continu¬ 
ally  compreffed.  This  preffion  is  the  action  of  an  elaftic 
force ;  confequently,  the  preffion  will  be-  fuch  as  is  the  force  ; 
and,  therefore,  alternative  :  confequently,  it  is  a  pulfe,  or 
palpitation  ;  and  therefore  the  juices  are  Continually  beaten. — 
Now,  thefe  juices  are  exceedingly  divifible ;  and  confequently 
are  continually  attenuated,  and  divided  :  and  a  divifion  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  pulfation,  or  beating,  is  a  trituration  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently,  the  juices  in  the  body  are  continually  triturated,  or 1 
ground.— The  reafon  why  the  compreffive  force  fhould  be 
alternative,  is,  that  the  membranes,  which  compofe  the  vef¬ 
fels,  confift  of  two  plans,  or  feries’s  of  fibres ;  the  one  longi¬ 
tudinal,  the  other  circular,  cutting  the  longitudinal,  at  rwht 
angles :  the  longitudinal  are  tendinous,  and  elaftic  ;  the  cir¬ 
cular  are  mufcular,  or  motive,  like  fphinefters,  which  com- 
prefs  :  the  circular  are  over  the  longitudinal,  and  embrace,  or 
gird  them  round  :  the  former,  we  have  already  obferv’d,’ are 
elaftic ;  and  their  elafticity  oppofes  the  compreffion  of  the 
latter.  From  this  oppofition,  or  refiftance,  arifes  a  reciprocal 
action,  and  re-a&ion,  which  is  the  alternative  grinding  force 
required.  See  Tr ituration. 

To  fuch  as  account  for  Digejiion  from  a  ferment,  thefe  philo- 
fophers  objeeft,  that  Digejiion  is  a  diffolution ;  that  to  prepare 
the  matters  for  this  diilolution,  they  muft  be  foften’d  ;  that 
the  proper  effeeft  of  acid  ferments,  is,  to  gnaw,  or  tear  the 
h.udeft  matters,  and  to  harden  the  fofter,  to  thicken  the  fluid, 
fix  the  fat,  and  coagulate  the  milky ;  confequently,  that  an 
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acid  ferrtient  ftiould  rather  impede,  than  promote  Digjhon. 
Add,  that  befide  the  force  to  grind  the  juices,  and  the  veffels 
to  comprefs  them}  there  are  likewife  liquors  to  dilute  and 
temper  them,  viz.  the  faliva,  and  ftomach-liquor.  And  mi¬ 
neral  matters^  which  the  ftomach-liquor  cannot  diffolve,  are 
found  to  he  worn,  and  polifhed  after  having  flayed  fome  time 
in  the  ftomaeh.  Now  polifhing  is  the  effect  of  trfture,  or 
grinding}  not  of  corrofion.  Accordingly  we  find  pelotoons,  or 
balls  of  hairs,  or  threads  in  the  ftomaeh  of  cattel,  very  fmooth 
and  fhining,  and  far  from  having  any  marks  of  corrofion. 
The  authors  of  trituration  require  three  things  for  Digejiion 
to  proceed  :  a  liquor  to  wet  and  dilute  the  food}  which  they 
find  in  the  faliva,  and  ftomach-liquor :  a  veffel,  which  is  the 
ftomaeh  :  and  a  moving  power  to  grind,  which  they  imagine 
to  have  found  in  the  mufcles  of  the  ftomaeh,  diaphragm,  and 
abdomen.  The  moving  force  in  the  mufcles  of  the  ftomaeh 
they  maintain  to  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  248235 
pounds ;  and  the  force  of  the  ftomaeh  alone,  to  a  weight  of 
12951  pounds  :  a  power  more  than  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the 
ableft  mill-ftones.  See  Traite  de  la  Digejiion  par  M.  Hecquet. 
Borelli,  on  the  footing  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids}  has  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  force  of  the  flexor  of  the  laft  articulation 
of  the  thumb  is  equal  to  3720  pounds  :  whence  Pitcairn  de¬ 
duces,  that  the  force  of  the  fibres  of  the  ftomaeh  is-  equal  to 
1 295 1,  and  that  of  the  diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the  lower 
venter,  to  248235  pounds.  His  way  of  eftimating  is  this  : 
The  flexor  only  weighs  122  grains,  and  yet  may  fuftain 
3720  pounds  :  consequently,  the  fibres  of  the  ftomaeh  Weigh¬ 
ing  8  ounces,  and  the  diaphragm,  with  the  mufcles  of  the 
lower  venter,'  weighing  together  8223  grains,  have  the  force 
abovementioned.--But  this  argumentation  feems  founded  on  a 
miftake  ;  for  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  its  weight  of  122  grains, 
that  the  flexor  mufcle  is  equivalent  to  3720  pounds  :  befides 
that  it  would  follow  hence,  that  the  heavier  the  mufcles  of 
the  ftomaeh,  diaphragm,  and  abdomen,  are,  the  more  force 
they  would  have,  and  confequently,  the  more  eafy,  and  ex¬ 
pedite  would  the  Digejiion  be  :  which  is  falfe. 

The  patrons  of  this  fyftem  compare  the  brain  to  the  arbor, 
or  ferew  of  a  prefs,  the  heart  to  a  pifton,  the  lungs  to  bellows, 
the  mouth  to  a  mill-ftone  or  a  peftle,  the  ftomaeh  to  a  prefs, 
and  the  inteftines  to  a  receiver,  or  vat.  They  contend,  that 
Caftellus,  a  phyfician  of  Meffina,  was  the  firft  of  the  moderns, 
who  exprefly  efpoufed  the  fyftem  of  ferments,  and  that  he  was 
followed  by  Van  Helmont,  and  Willis. 

But  even  the  partifans  of  trituration  are  not  perfectly  agreed 
amongft  themfelves:  Pitcairn  will  have  it  performed  by  a 
total  contra&ion  of  the  ftomaeh  :  and  Mr.  Hecquet,  by  a  fuc- 
ceffive  periftaltic,  or  vermicular  contraction. 

Aftruc,  in  his  treatife,  de  la  Caufe  de  la  Digejiion ,  refutes  this 
fyftem  of  trituration  at  large.  He  makes  a  ftrong  oppofition 
to  the  calculus-,  which  raifes  the  moving  force  of  the  fto- 
mach,  idc.  fo  very  high.  The  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  ftomaeh,  to  comprefs  the  food,  he  fhews,  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  three  ounces  }  and  it  is  even  gratis  that  he  allows  fo 
much:  that  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen,  he  computes 
at  about  4  pounds.  He  obferves,  that  Pitcairn,  furprized  in  all 
probability,  with  what  he  had  aflerted  of  this  force,  durft  not 
purfue  the  proportion  whereon  his  calculus  was  founded,  and 
according  to  which,  one  of  the  forces  would  have  been  found 
equivalent  to  117088  pounds,  and  the  other  to  250734; 
which  together  make  367822  pounds. 

The  diaphragm  in  its  motion  has  two  powers ;  the  one  direCt, 
which  is  that  whereby  its  mufcles  draw  from  the  centre  to¬ 


wards  the  circumference  ;  the  other  lateral,  whereby  it  refts,  or 
prefles  on  the  ftomaeh :  the  latter  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of 
the  former.  Now,  what  feems  to  have  deceived  Pitcairn  and 
Hecquet,  is,  their  taking  the  direCt  for  the  lateral  force  j  the 
contraction  of  the  fibres  for  their  preflure  on  the  ftomaeh.  And 
the  fame  overfight  they  are  guilty  of  in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  whofe  preflure  againft  the  abdomen  is  only  lateral.  Add, 
that  there  are  voracious  animals  without  any  diaphragm  at  all ; 
as  fifties,  which  refpire  through  their  gills :  and  others  that  have 
only  a  Angle  membrane ;  as  birds,  in  whom  the  mufcles  of  the 
lower  venter  are  very  fmall  and  feeble,  and  in  a  fituation  that 
incapacitates  them  from  aCting  at  all  on  the  ftomaeh. 

The  membranes  of  the  ftomaeh  being  very  foft,  and  having 
only  a  (lender  motion,  feem  very  unfit  for  the  office  of  a 
mill-ftone.  It  is  true,  in  certain  fowls,  the  ftomaeh  confifts 
of  a  clofe,  compaCt,  fleftiy  mufcle,  exceeding  ftrong,  fo  as  to 
break,  little  ftones  and  bits  of  glafs.  But  to  this  it  is  urged, 
^at.  **■  ^  no  Digejiion,  which  in  thefe  animals  is  effected  in 
the  inteftines.  And  the  ftruClure  of  our  ftomaeh  compared 
with  the  gizzard  or  crop  of  granivorous  birds,  does,  on  the 
contrary,  furnifti  a.  very  cogent  argument  againft  tritura- 
tion.  le  gizzard,  is  provided  on  the  out-fide  with  four  fleftiy 

c.  t  ?  tendons  whereof  meet  in  two  oppofite  points  : 

e  m  1  e  is  med  with  a  hard,  thick,  cartilagenous  mem- 
’  e,Peci5  ^  ln  P?aces  where  the  tendons  meet.  By 
IS<4  ^  k  *1 K*  m  ^a^re  Plainly  intimates  the  office  of  the  giz- 
Ztt  grm<,lmg  of  the  §rain  by  the  friction  of  its  pa- 

man  k  rvrpS*’  V'fier5?s’  tbc  membrane  in  the  ftomaeh  of  a 
roan  ib  exceedingly  thin  and  fine,  furniftied  with  few  fleftiy 
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fibres,  covered  with  a  tehder,  fenfible  kind  of  villi ;  and  the 
ftomaeh  it  felf  is  of  a  great  capacity.  And  the  ftomaeh  in 
rapacious  birds,  who  devour  huge  pieces  of  raw  flefh  without 
chewing,  is  a  ftill  finer  membrane.  Laftly,  on  the  foot  of 
the  fyftem  of  trituration  there  feems  no  accounting  for  hun¬ 
ger,  naufea’s,  indigeftions,  crudities,  &c. 

In  the  fyftem  of  tritufation  it  feems  impoffible  to  explain  why 
certain  things  eafy  to  grind,  e.  g.  cabbage  flowers,  cannot  be 
digejled  in  certain  ftomachs,  which  yet  find  no  difficulty  in 
digejling  more  hard,  and  folid  meats  ;  as  beef  and  mutton  ; 
whereas  the  difference  of  diffolvents  gives  a  natural  and  eafy 
folution.  Hydropic  people  continue  to  digejl,  notwithftanding 
the  fibres  of  the  ftomaeh,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  body,  are 
extremely  relaxed  through  the  redundance  of  moifture.  And 
the  total,  prompt  change  of  nature  induced  in  foods,  can  be 
the  effect  of  nothing  elfe  but  fermentation  ;  which1  even  dis¬ 
covers  it  felf  by  belches,  62V.  while  it  goes  onj  The  iron, 
needles,  pins,  6fc.  fometimes  found  undiffolved  in  the  fto- 
mach,  are  ho  objection  to  the  fyftem  of  fermentation  5  it  being 
notorious,  that  no  diffolvent  diffolves  all  bodies. 

In  birds,  which  feed  on  grain}  the  fermentation  is  manifeft, 
firft  in  the  crop,  where  the  grain  is  prepared  for  Digejiion , 
by  being  macerated  in  a  liquor  like  faliva  ;  and  afterwards  in 
the  gizzard,  where  the  Digejiion  is  perfected  by  a  diffolvent 

poured  into  it  by  a  conglomerate  gland- - But  the  thing  is 

ftill  more  apparent  in  ruminating  animals,  which  are  provided 
with  four  ftomachs  ;  the  two  firft  whereof,  though  formed 
of  a  nervous  membrane,  make  but  little  alteration  in  the 
aliment,  for  want  of  a  ferment ,  or  menftruum  ;  fo  that  it 
returns  to  be  chewed  again ;  and  only  becomes  well  digejled 
in  the  fourth  ftomaeh,  whither  a  diffolvent  is  poured  from  a 
conglomerate  gland.  See  Ruminant,  &c. 

The  partifans  of  the  third  opinion  allow  it  inconteftable,  that 
there  are  acids  in  the  ftomaeh,  which  mix  with  the  foods, 
and  add  on  them  ;  and  hold  likewife,  that  their  aCtion  is  aided, 
and  promoted  by  the  motion  of  fyftole,  and  diaftole  in  the 
vifeera  :  they  add,  that  the  acids  produce  a  fermentation  ; 
and  the  ofcillatory  motion  of  the  vifeera  a  trituration  j  and 
that  thus  Digejiion  is  the  effect  of  fermentation,  and  trituration 
at  the  fame  time. 

Be  it  as  it  will  with  each  of  the  three  fyftems,  thus  much  we 
may  venture  to  lay  down  from  them  all,  as  the  real  procefs  of 
Digejiion  :  the  end  of  this  operation  being  to  prepare  the  foods,- 
fo  as  they  may  ferve  for  nutrition  ;  thofe  foods  muff  be  coftfi- 
dered  from  the  time  the  man  takes  them, in,  till  being  con¬ 
verted  into  chyle,  they  mix  with  the  blood,  which  conveys 
them  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  foods  then  we  take, 
are  either  crude,  as  oifters,  fruits,  certain  pulfe,  idc.  or  dreffed, 
as  flefh,  and  fifh,  which  are  roafted,  boiled,  fried,  idc.  and 
feafoned  a  thoufand  diverfe  ways  with  fait,  pepper,  and  other 
fpices,  vinegar,  wine,  &c.  to  heighten  and  enrich  the  tafte, 
as  much  as  to  affift  Digejiion.  See  Food,  Dressing,  &c. 
Further,  there  are  fome  foods  we  fwallow  without  chewing, 
as  liquids  ;  and  others,  which  we  break  and  comminute  by 
chewing,  as  bread,  flefh,  &c.  It  is  of  thefe  laft  we  {hall  here 
fpeak,  as  undergoing  more  preparations,  and  more  changes  to 
fit  them  for  food,  than  the  others. 

The  food,  then,  is  firft  broke,  and  divided  by  the  teeth,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  moiftened  with  a  liquor  fupplied  by  the 
falival  glands,  and  thus  formed  into  a  kind  of  pafte.  See 
Mastication. 

Thus  prepared,  it  is  paffed  through  the  oefophagus  into  the 
ftomaeh,  there  to  ferment.  See  Deglutition.— —This 
fermentation  is  caufed,  1.  By  the  falival  juice,  which  is  a 
ferment,  and  has  the  fame  effe£t  on  the  aliment,  that  leaven, 
or  barm  has  on  pafte.  2.  By  the  heat  of  the  ftomaeh,  vifeera 
of  the  abdomen,  and  even  excrements ;  which  here  has  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  efteCt  on  foods,  as  a  dunghil  has  on  matters  laid 
by  the  chemifts  to  digejl  therein.  3.  By  the  remains  of  foods 
left  adhering  in  the  rugae,  or  folds  of  the  ftomaeh,  and  there 
turned  four,  and  acrimonious.  4.  By  the  compreffion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  diaphragm.  5.  By  tho  liquor 
which  the  repeated  compreffion  of  thofe  mufcles  occafions  to 
drip  from  the  glands  of  the  ftomaeh.  6.  According  to  the 
fentiment  of  fome  modern  phyficians,  by  the  air  it  felf,  which 
being  mixed,  and  embarafled  in  the  aliments,  dilates  by  the 
heat  of  the  ftomaeh,  and  feparates  the  parts  of  the  foods. 

T  hefe  caufes  all  contribute  to  attenuate,  and  divide  the  food, 
fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  cineritious  matter,  called  Chyle , 
See  Chyle. 

From  the  ftomaeh  the  chyle  defeends  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  is  further  perfected  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the 
bile,  which  thin  it,  precipitate  its  groffer  parts,  and  render  it 
more  fluid.  The  chyle  thus  perfected  and  attenuated,  enters 
the  laCteal  veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
where  it  is  further  diluted  by  the  lympha,  which  is  brought 
hither  in  abundance.  Hence  it  arifes  into  the  thoratic  duCt, 
and  enters  die  fubclavian  vein  ;  where  being  taken  up  by  the 
afeending  cava,  it  is  poured  into  the  right  venticle  of  the  heart. 
The  chyle  thus  mixing  with  the  blood,  embaraffes  the  glo¬ 
bules  thereof  and  thus  abates  its  motion :  and  hence  that  in¬ 
clination  to  go  to  fleep  after  meals.  But,  by  degrees,  the  blood 
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communicates  its  motion  to  the  chyle ;  and  by  its  volatile 
and  exalted  parts,  together  with  the  faline  and  nitrous  parts 
of  the  air,  fubtilizes,  and  gives  it  its  laft  perfection.  Then 
the  Dig  e/lion  is  finished  ;  and  the  foods  by  being  fo  many 
fchanges  rendered  the  immediate  matter  of  nutrition,  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  repair  and  fil 
the  vacancies  of  Inch  as  are  continually  diflipating,  and  ex¬ 
haling;  or  even  to  add  new  ones.  See  Nutrition. 

As  to  the  grofTer  parts  of  the  foods  feparated  from  the  chyle 
by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  they  affume  the  colour  of  ex¬ 
crements  from  the  bile  ;  and  that  rank  fmell  they  derive 
from  the  coarfer  fulphurs  thereof.  Thefe  fulphurs,  and  falts 
Of  the  excrements,  ferve,  after  they  have  palled  through  the 
inteftines,  and  are  arrived  at  the  laft,  which  is  the  recftum, 
to  vellicate  the  mufcles  thereof,  and  difpofe  them  to  relax,  and 
thus  to  apprize  nature  of  a  neceffity  to  difcharge.  See  ’Ex¬ 
crement. 

The  feparation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood  may  be  efteemed 
a  part  of  perfect  Digejlion ;  the  defign  of  fucll  feparation  be- 
mg  to  render  the  blood  more  pure  and  balfamic,  and  of  con- 
equence  more  St  for  nutrition  ;  which  the  falts,  the  urine 
abounds  withal,  greatly  prevented.  This  feparation  is  thus 
performed  :  the  branches  of  the  emulgent  arteries,  which  ter- 
rninate  in  the  glands,  whereof  the  fubftance  of  the  kicjneys 
is  compofed,  carry  the  blood  thither;  where  a  feroftty-is  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  pores  in  the  glands 
of  the  kidneys  ;  thole  pores  reprelenting  the  holes  in  a  fieve, 
which  only  let  pals  fuch  things  as  are  of  a  lels  diameter  than 
themfelves.  This  ferofity,  called  urine,  is  difcharged  hence 
into  feveral  little  tubes,  which  joining  into  a  kind  of  pyra¬ 
mids,  yield  their  humour  into  the  pelvis,  whence  it  runs 
through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  See  Urine. 
Digestion,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  preparation  of  plants,  mine¬ 
rals,  metals,  or  other  bodies,  by  putting  them  with  fome  pro¬ 
per  fluid  in  a  veffel,  and  heating  them  gradually  over  a  gentle 
fire,  like  the  heat  of  an  animal  body.  See  Fire. 

Digejlion  is  a  previous  kind  of  difpofition  to  a  perfedt  diffo- 
lution  of  a  body,  made  by  means  of  fire,  or  fiery  particles, 
ftriking  againft  and  loofening  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  at¬ 
tenuating  the  parts  of  the  fluids,  that  their  connexion  with 
the  harder  matter  may  be  more  eafily  and  perfectly  diflolved. 
Bohnius  feems  to  defcribe  it  pretty  adequately  by  an  inlenfible 
adtion  and  readtion  of  the  particles  of  a  mafs  moving  toge¬ 
ther  by  fome  fubtile,  ambient  fluid,  to  which  it  is  expofed  for 
Digejlion.  By  calling  Dige/lion  a  reciprocal  adtion,  their  motion 
is  intimated,  by -means  whereof  they  are  torn  from  the  contigu¬ 
ous  ones  i  and  in  a  word,  differently  modified  :  fo  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  ended,  the  digefted  mafs  differs  either  wholly,  or  in  part, 
from  the  fame  mafs  before  Digejlion ;  fometimes  in  colour,  fome¬ 
times  in  fmell,  fometimes  in  transparency,  fometimes  in  tafte, 
fometimes  in  confiftence,  and  other  affcdtions. 

That  Digejlion  is  effedted  by  motion,  is  evident  from  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Dr.  Grew  ;  wh o,  bringing  a  mixture  of  fait  of  tartar, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  feveral  days  journey  with  him  in  a  coach 
to  London,  found  it  had  undergone  a  more  intimate  mixtion, 
than  if  it  had  been  expofed  to  a  long  Digejlion. 

Digejlion  is  ordinarily  confounded  with  maceration  ;  but  the  two 
-things  differ,  in  that  there  is  heat  required  to  Digejlion  ;  where¬ 
as  maceration  is  done  in  the  cold.  See  Maceration. 
Digejlion  is  ufually  performed  with  the  addition  of  fome  men- 
lfruum  fui table  to  the  matter  :  thus,  rofes  and  poppies  heads 
are  put  to  digeft  in  oil,  or  water,  to  make  unguents,  or  fy- 
rups  :  calcined  lead,  and  cerufs,  and  digefted  in  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar,  to  make  the  magiftery  thereof,  or  the  fal  faturni.— Hence 
Dr.  Freind  defines  Digejlion  to  be  the  folution  of  bodies,  made 
by  menftruums,  with  the  afliftance  of  fire. 

The  ufe  pf  Digejlion ,  in  pharmacy,  is .  to  extra#  the  more 
volatile  particles,  and  mix  them  intimately  with  the  men¬ 
ftruum*  To  this  end  a  gentle  fire  is  commonly  ufed,  that 
the  corpufcles,  which  are  moft  volatile,  may  feparate  as  it 
Were  of  their  own  accord  :  for  a  fierce  fire  forces  out  the 
faeces,  as  well  as  the  finer  particles  ;  and  if  it  does  not  abate 
the  .ftrength  of  the  liquor,  it  will  not  fail  of  fpoiling  its  clear- 
nefs. 

To  conceive  the  nature  of  chemical  Digejlion ,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fhew  how  the  particles  of  bodies  can,  by  this  pro- 
cefs,  be  diffufed  every  way,  and  fuftained  in  the  menftruum  ; 
which  deferves  the  more  to  be  accounted  for,  becaufe  thofe 
folid  particulars  have  not  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  as  the  li¬ 
quors  have  in  which  they  fwim.  Though  the  nature  of  a 
perfectly  fluid  body  be  fuch,  as  that  the  particles,  which  con- 
ffitute  it,  do  very  readily  give  way  upon  the  fmalleft  impulfe, 
and  recede  from  one  another  ;  yet  there  is  found  in  moft  li¬ 
quors  fome  degree  of  tenacity  :  and  from  hence  arifcs  fuch  a 
cohefion  of  parts,  as  cannot  be  broken  without  fome  force. 
And  though,  indeed,  this  force  of  cohefion  in  liquors  feems 
to  be  but  little,  or  none  at  all,  when  compared  with  what  we 
experience  in  folids ;  yet  we  find  it  can  make  fome  refiftance. 
And,  as  the  force  in  liquors  is  either  ftronger  or  weaker,  fo 
it  produces  a  variety  of  effects,  differing  more  or  left  from 
the  phenomena,  which  would  naturally  flow  from  a  perfect 
fluid  :  fo  that  though  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  every  cor- 
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pufcle,  how  fubtil  foever,  if  put  into  a  fluid  which  is  fpeci¬ 
fically  lighter,  muft  neceffarily  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  yet  we 
find  fome  heavy  bodies,  fuch  as  gold,  &c.  when  reduced  into 
thin  plates,  will  be  fuftained  in  fpirit  of  wine.  This  force, 
therefore,  of  tenacity,  which  refifts  the  motion  of  bodies  in  a 
fluid,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  parts  which  are  to  be 
feparated,  or  to  the  furface  of  the  body  which  we  would  have 
move  in  the  fluid.  Hence  it  is,  that  fince  the  furface  of  a 
body  may  be  enlarged,  without  altering  any  thing  of  its  gra¬ 
vity  ;  the  refiftance  of  a  fluid  may  be  fo  augmented,  as  to 
equal  the  force  of  gravity  which  carries  the  body  downwards. 
And  a  body,  though  fpecifically  heavier  than  a  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immerfed,  may  be  very  well  fuftained  in  that  fluid,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  reduced  into  very  fmall  particles  :  becaufe  the 
gravity  of  a  body,  thus  reduced  into  fmall  particles,  decreafes 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  furface  does,  or,  which 
is  proportional,  to  it,  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  :  fo  that  at 
length  the  refiftance,  arifing  from  its  tenacity,  will  be  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  particle,  and  fo  hinder  its  defeent. 
And,  therefore,  both  in  folution  and  digeftion,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  if  the  gravity  of  a  body  be  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
fluid,  s  P  to  i  ;  and  if  the  body  be  then  fubdivided,  fo  that 
the  diameters  of  the  parts  be  to  that  of  the  whole,  as  I  to  P  ; 
the  refiftance  which  the  particles  will  meet  with  in  their  de¬ 
feent,  will  be  equal  to  their  gravity  :  for,  fince  their  weight 
is  pL3,  but  their  furface  p2,  the  gravity  will  be  to  the  refiftance. 

Pi 

as  £3  t0  Pi  or  ^  1  t0  I*  ^at  ky  this,  we  may  under- 
ftand  how  the  corpufcles  of  metals  fwim  in  menftruums, 
which  are  fpecifically  lighter ;  as  gold  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre, 
which  is  drawn  off  from  bezoar  mineral,  though  the  gravity 
of  gold  be  fifteen  times  greater.  And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
we  may  underftand  how  corpufcles,  fpecifically  heavier,  are 
fufpended  in  any  other  menftruum.  And  it  is  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  fuch  as  are  lighter  cannot  rife  up  to  the  furface  : 
for  the  preffure  of  fluids  being  equal  every  way,  the  fuperior 
parts  act  reciprocally  on  the  inferior  ;  fo  that  the  fame  force, 
which  keeps  the  heavy  particles  from  finking,  will  not  per¬ 
mit  thofe  which  are  lighter  to  afeend. 

Digestion,  in  chirurgery,  exprefles  a  difpofition  in  a bfeeffes, 
to  ripen,  and  come  to  fuppuration.  See  Suppuration. 

T umors,  arifing  on  the  parotides  of  children,  are  of  eafy  Di¬ 
gejlion  :  They  ripen  in  a  little  time.  Dionis. 

Digestion  is  alfo  ufed  for  maturation,  or  that  ftate  of  a  aif- 
eafe,  wherein  the  morbific  matter  is  fo  changed  in  bulk,  fi<mre 
cohefion,  mobility,  idc.  by  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines,  or 
even  by  the  force  of  nature;  as  to  be  left  noxious  and  hurtful, 
and  confequently  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  diftemper.  See 
Maturation. 

The  Greeks  call  it  'XiorAvp.©-.  The  matter  of  the  difeafe 
fo  far  digejlecj  as  to  become  next  a-kin  to  falubrious,  or 
healthy  matter,  is  faid  to  be  refolded.  See  Crudity, 
Crisis,  Resolution,  £3V. 

DIGESTIVE.  The  ancient  philo fophers  admitted  a  digejlive 
faculty ,  or  quality  in  the  human  body ;  as  not  knowing  how 
otherwife  to  account  fox  the  add  of  Dig  Jl  ion.  See  Faculty, 
and  Digestion. 

Digestive  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  for  fuch  remedies  as  ftreng- 
then,  and  increafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  aflift  in  the 
Digejlion  of  foods.— To  this  clafs  belong  all  ftomachics,  and 
ftrengtheners,  or  corroborants.  See  Stomachic,  &nd 
Strengthener. 

Digestive,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  a  fort  of  unguent,  plaifter, 
or  the  like,  that  ripens,  and  prepares  the  matter  of  wounds, 
iffc.  for  fuppuration. 

It  is  ufually  compofed  of  turpentine,-  yolk  of  eggs,  oil  of 
hypericum,  unguentum  bafilicum,  and  tindfture  of  aloes. 

1  he  wound  muft  be  dreffed  the  firft  day  with  a  ‘Digejlive , 
to  bring  it  to  fuppuration. 

DIGITATED,  among  botanifts,  is  applied  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plant,  which  either  confifts  of  many  Ample  leaves  fet  together 
upon  one  foot-ftalk  ;  as  in  the  cinque-foil,  vetches,  &c.  or 
elfe  when  there  are  many  deep  gafties,  or  cuts  in  the  leaf  * 
as  in  thofe  of  ftrawberries,  hops,  &c.  See  Leaf. 

DIGIT,  Digitus,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Finger. 
Digit,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  meafure  whereby  we  eftimate 
eelipfes ;  amounting  to  the  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
luminary  eclipfed. 

The  diameter  of  the  body,  or  difk  of  the  fun,  of  moon,  is 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  Digits  ;  and  an  eclipfe  is  faid 
to  be  of  ten  Digits ,  when  ten  of  thofe  parts  are  hid.  See 
Eclipse. 

Thefe  Digits ,  Wolfius,  and  fome  others,  call  Digiti  Ecliptic i 

Digit,  in  arithmetic,  fignifies  any  integer  or  number  under 
ten  ;  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  See  Units. 

Digit,  is  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  finger 
A  Digit  is  properly  3  fourths  of  an  inch,  and  equivalent  to  4 
grains  of  barley,-  laid  breadth-wife  fo  as  to  touch  each  other" 

See  Measure. 

DI1?LY?]51’  a  kind  of  iniperfea  triglyph,  confole,  or  the 
like.  With  only  two  channels,  or  engravings,  inftead  of  three, 
bee  1  riglyph. 
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DIGNITARV,  in  the  canon  law,  a  perfori  ^ho  holds  a 
Dignity ,  that  is,  a  benefice  which  gives  him  Come  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  choir  above  mere  priefts,  and  canons. 

Such  is  a  dean,  and  arch-deacon  ;  though  the  word  is  alto 
abulively  applied  to  a  mere  prebendary,  or  canon.  ■ 

Dignities  are  fometimes  fimple,  fbmetitnes  with  cure  of  fouls, 
and  fometimes  with  jurifdiClion,  and  adminiftration  of  lacred 
things.  The  canon  ills  evert  define  dignity ,  adminiftratio  cum 
jurifdiftione  &  pot  eft  ate  conjunct  a.  If  the  Dignity  have  no  con¬ 
tentious,  or  exterior  jurifdiCtion;  it  is  a  fimple  parfonage,  and 
only  gives  pre-eminence.  See  Benefice,  Parsonage,  &c. 
Of  Dignities ,  including  prebends,  CambdeH  reckons  in  Eng¬ 
land  544  in  number. 

DIGNITY,  a  quality  that  denotes  a  man  ( dignus )  worthy. 

DIHELIOS,  in  the  elliptical  aftronomy,  a  name  which  Kepler 
gives  to  that  ordinate  of  the  ellipfis,  which  pafles  through  the 
focus,  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  See  El¬ 
lipsis. 

DIKE  *,  a  Ditch ,  or  Drain ,  made  for  the  pafiage  of  waters. 
See  Ditch,  and  Trench. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  from  the  verb,  to  Dig ;  though  others 
chufe  to  derive  it  from  the  Dutch,  Diik,  a  dam,  fea  bank,  or 
wall. 

Dike  *,  or  Dyke ,  alfo  denotes  a  work  of  ftone,-  timber,  or 
fafeines,  raifed  to  oppofe  the  entrance,  or  pafiage  of  the  waters 
of  the  fea,  a  river,  lake,  or  the  like. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Flemiffi  Dyk,  or  Diik ,  a  heap 
of  earth  to  bound,  or  Item  the  water.  Junius  and  Menage 
take  the  Flemilh  to  have  borrowed  their  word  from  the  Greek 
’Ttay©-,  'wall.  Guichard  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew 
Dagbah. 

Dikes  are  ufually  elevations  of  earth,  with  hurdles  of  flakes, 
Hones,  and  other  matters. 

The  Dike  of  Rochel  is  made  with  vefiels  faftned  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  Dikes  of  Holland  are  frequently  broke  through, 
and  drown  large  tradts  of  land. 

DILAPIDATION,  a  wafleful  deftroying,  or  letting  build- 
dings,  efpecially  parfonage  houfes,  run  to  ruin  and  decay,  for 
want  of  neceflary  reparation.  SeeRuiN,  Reparation,  (Ac. 
The  money  recovered  for  Dilapidations,  by  14  Eliz.  II.  fhall 
be  employed  in  the  repair  of  the  fame  houfes. 

DILATATION,  in  phyfics,  a  motion  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  whereby  it  expands,  or  opens  itfelf  to  a  greater  fpace. 
See  Expansion. 

The  generality  of  authors  confound  Dilatation  with  rarefa¬ 
ction  3  but  the  more  accurate,  efpecially  foreigners,  diftinguifh 
between  them  :  defining  Dilatation  to  be  the  expanfion  of  a 
body,  into  a  greater  bulk,  by  its  own  elaflic  power  :  and 
rarefaction,  the  like  expanfion  produced  by  means  of  heat.  See 
Rarefaction. 

The  moderns  have  obferved,  that  bodies,  which,  after  being 
comprefled,  and  again  left  at  liberty,  reftore  themfelves  per¬ 
fectly,  do  endeavour  to  dilate  themfelves  with  the  fame  force 
whereby  they  are  comprefled  3  and  accordingly,  they  fuflain 
a  force,  and  raife  a  weight  equal  to  that  whereby  they  are 
comprefled. 

Again,  bodies,  in  dilating  by  their  elaflic  power,  exert  a  grea¬ 
ter  force  at  the  beginning  of  their  Dilatation ,  than  towards 
the  end  ;  as  being  at  firfl  more  comprefled  :  and  the  greater 
the  compreflion,  the  greater  the  elaflic  power,  and  endeavour 
to  dilate.  So  that  thefe  three,  the  comprefling  power,  the 
compreflion  and  the  elaflic  power,  are  always  equal.  See 
Elasticity. 

Again,  the  motion,  whereby  comprefled  bodies  reftore  them¬ 
felves,  is  ufually  accelerated  :  thus,  when  comprefled  air  be¬ 
gins  to  reftore  itfelf,  and  dilate  into  a  greater  fpace,  it  is  ftill 
comprefled  5  and  confequently,  a  new  impetus  is  imprefled 
thereon,  from  the  dilatative  caufe 3  and  the  former  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  increafe  of  the  caufe,  the  effeCl,  that  is,  the 
motion  and  velocity  muft  be  increafed  likewife  :  thus  an  arrow 
fhot  from  a  bow  does  not  quit  the  firing,  till  after  that  be  per¬ 
fectly  reftored  to  its  natural  ftate  3  nor  does  the  arrow  move  a 
whit  fwifter  than  the  firing  :  and  if  the  firing,  before  it  have 
perfectly  reftored  itfelf  to  its  right  line,  be  flopped,  the  arrow 
will  not  go  its  full  length  :  which  is  a  proof  that  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  acquiring  a  new  impetus  from  the  firing.  And  fince 
projects,  at  the  beginning  of  their  motion,  are  little  or  nothing 
retarded,  but  rather  accelerated,  it  is  evident,  that  the  motion 
of  a  firing,  reftoring  itfelf,  is  likewife  accelerated.  Indeed, 
it  may  happen,  that  where  the  compreflion  is  only  partial,  the 
motion  of  Dilatation  fhall  not  be  accelerated,  but  retarded. 
As  is  evident  in  the  compreflion  of  a  fpunge,  foft  bread, 
gawze,  Ac. 

Dilatation,  in  medicine,  Ac.  denotes  the  laying  open  any 
orifice,  01  the  lips  of  a  wound  wider  3  the  extenfion  of  any 
veflel,  or  the  like. 

DILA  LA  1  ORES  Alee  Naft ,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles 
common  to  the  Alee  Nafi ,  and  upper  lip.  See  Muscle. 
They  anfe  thin,  broad,  and  flefhy,  from  the  cheek-bones  un¬ 
der  t  ic  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  defeend  obliquely  with  a  two¬ 
fold  order  of  fcfhy  fibres  in  each  mufcle  3  which  partly  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  uppei  lip,  and  partly  in  the  alae  nafi,— -They 
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draw  the  alas  from  each  other,  and  widen  the  external  openings 
of  the  noftrils. 

DILEMMA  *,  AIAHMMA,  in  logic,  an  argument  confifting 
of  two,  or  more  propofitions,  fo  difpofed,  that  grant  which 
you  will  of  them,  you  will  be  prefled  by  the  conclufion.  See 
Syllogism. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  «f/f,  bis,  twice  j  and 
fumptio. 

A  Dilemma  is  an  argument:  confifting  of  two  contrary  parts 
or  fides,  either  of  which  catches  the  adverfary.  And  hence  it 
is  alfo  called  fyllogifmus  cornutus ,  a  horned  fyllogifm,  its  horns 
being  fo  difpofed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one,  you  run  upon 
the  other. 

It  is  alfo  called  crocodilinus ,  by  reafon  that  as  the  crocodile 
leads  fuch  as  follow  it,  into  the  Nile,  and  purfues  fuch  as  fly  it, 
to  deftroy  them  3  fo,  whatever  the  adverfary  either  affirms, 
or  denies  in  this  kind  of  fyllogifm,  is  turned  to  his  difadvantage. 
See  Crocodile. 

For  an  example  :  A  philofopher  once  diflwaded  a  man  from 
marrying,  by  this  argument :  Either  the  woman  you  marry 
will  be  handfome,  or  ugly  3  if  handfome,  file  will  give  you 
jealoufy  3  if  ugly,  difpleafure. 

Cicero  ufes  this  fine  Dilemma ,  to  prove,  that  all  pain  is  to 
be  bore  with  patience  :  omnis  dolor  aut  ejl  vehement,  aut  levis  : 
ft  levis ,  facile  feretur  3  ft  vehement,  certe  brevis  futurus  eft. 
The  fame  orator,  by  another  Dilemma,  proves  that  no  mef- 
fengers  fhall  be  fent  to  Anthony  :  legatos  decernitis  •,  ft  ut  de~ 
precentur,  contemnet :  ft  ut  imperetis ,  non  audiet. 

Nor  muft  we  here  omit  that  beautiful  Dilemma  of  Tertullian, 
whereby  he  clears  the  chriftians,  and  accufes  Trajan,  who  had 
forbad  the  feeking  them  out,  and  yet  ordered  them  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  when  found  :  0  fententiam  neceffitate  confufam  !  negat 
inquirendos,  ut  innocentes ;  A  mandat  puniendos,  ut  nocentes  3 
parcii  A  fesvlt,  diffimulat  iff  animadvertit !  quid  temetipfum  cen- 
fura  circumvents  ?  ft  damnas ,  cur  non  A  inquiris  ?  ft  non  inqui- 
ris,  cur  non  A  abfolvis  ? 

For  a  Dilemma  to  be  legitimate,  there  are  two  things  required  : 

1 .  A  full  enumeration  of  parts  :  thus  that  of  Ariftippus  above- 
mentioned,  whereby  he  diflwades  from  marriage,  is  invalid  : 
as  being  defective  in  the  enumeration  3  there  being  a  middle 
degree,  or  form  between  handfome  and  ugly. 

2.  That  the  Dilemma  prefs  the  adverfary  alone,  and  that  the 
perfon  who  makes  it,  be  not  liable  to  have  it  retorted  upon, 
him.  This  was  the  cafe  in  that  celebrated  Dilemma  of  th,e  fo- 
phift  Protagoras,  which  the  Areopagites,  with  all  their  wifdom 
were  not  able  to  refolve. 

A  youth  named  Evathlus,  put  himfelf  to  Protagoras,  to  learn 
dialectics,  upon  the  condition  that  he  fhould  pay  him  a  large 
fum  of  money,  the  firfl  caufe  he  pleaded,  in  cafe  he  gained 
the  fame.  Evathlus,  when  fully  inftruCted,  refufing  to  pay 
the  condition  5  Protagoras  brings  his  action,  arguing  thus  : 
Y ou  muft  pay  the  money,  however  the  caufe  go  3  for  if  I 
gain,  you  muft  pay  in  confequence  of  the  fentence,  as  being 
caft  in  the  caufe :  and  if  you  gain  it,  you  muft  pay  in  purfu- 
ance  of  our  covenant.  Nay,  retorts  Evathlus,  which  way 
foever  the  caufe  go,  you  will  have  nothing  :  for  if  I  prevail, 
the  fentence  gives  it,  that  nothing  is  due  to  you  3  and  if  I  lofe 
then  there  is  nothing  due  by  the  covenant. 

After  the  like  manner,  an  ancient  prieftefs  diflwading  her  fon 
from  haranguing  the  people,  by  this  Dilemma  :  nam  ft  injufta 
fuaferis,  fays  fhe,  habebis  Deos  irratos  :  fin  vero  juft  a,  iratos 
habebis  homines  :  the  youth  thus  returned  the  Dilemma  "on  his 
mother  3  imo,  fays  he  expedit  ad  populum  verba  facer e ,  rtam  ft 
jufta  dixero  Dii  me  amabunt  5  ft  injufta  homines. 

DILUTE-— To  dilute  a  body,  is  to  render  it  liquid  3  or  if  it 
were  liquid  before,  to  render  it  more  fo,  by  the  addition  of  a 
thinner  thereto. 

Thofe  things  thus  added,  are  called  Diluents,  or  Dilutors ; 
fuch  are  common  wheys,  ptifans,  and  juleps,  which  in  refpeCl 
of  the  blood  in  a  ftate  of  vifeidity  are  thinner,  and  therefore 
are  faid  to  thin,  or  flute  it.— Flower  muft  be  well  diluted,  to 
make  it  into  pafte.  Oker  is  diluted  with  oil,  to  paint  beams 
doors,  Ac. 

DIMENSION,  the  extenfion  of  a  body,  confidered  as  mea- 
furable.  See  Extension,  and  Measure,- 
Hence,  as  we  conceive  a  body  extended,  and  meafurable  both 
in  length,  breadth,  and  depth  3  we  conceive  a  trine  Dimenfton , 
viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.— The  firfl:  called  a  Line, 
the  fecond  a  Surface ,  the  third  a  Solid.  See  Line,  Surface, 
and  Solid. 

Dimension,  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  roots,  or  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  of  equations 
which  are  called  the  Dimenftons  of  thofe  roots.  See  Root.  * 
Thus  in  a  fimple  equation,  the  unknown  quantity  is  only  of 
one  Dimenfton ,  as  x—  a-Tb  :  2.  In  a  quadratic  equation  it  is 
of  two  Dimenftons,  as  xz=aa-f-b\  In  a  cubic  of  three ,  as 
x,H~a3— b\  Ac.  See  Equation,  Power,  • 

DIMINISHED  Column,  in  architecture.  See  Column  and 
Diminution. 

Diminished  Interval,  in  mufle,  is  a  defective  interval,  or  an 
interval  which  is  fhort  of  its  juft  quantity  by  a  lefler  femi- 
tone.  See  Interyal3  and  Semitone. 
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DIMINUTION,  in  rhetoric,  the  augmenting,  and  exagge¬ 
rating  what  you  have  to  fay,  by  an  expreffion  that  Teems  to 
weaken,  and  diminijh  it. 

As,  for  inftance,  when  a  man  fays  with  a  certain  tone,  This 
woman  is  not  ugly ;  meaning,  {he  is  very  handfome. 

Some  authors  take  Diminution  in  a  ftridfer  fenfe,  viz.  for  fay¬ 
ing  lefs  than  a  man  really  means ;  as,  Y ou  are  not  indeed  to 
be  commended  where  a  greater  reproach  is  fecretly  meant. 
Diminution,  in  mufic,  is  when  there  are  a  number  of  words 
which  are  to  make  tones,  and  feveral  hafty  motions  in  the  fpace 
of  a  cadence  ;  feveral  quavers,  and  femi-quavers,  corrcfpond- 
ing  to  a  crochet,  or  minim. 

Diminui  ions,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  by  Latin  writers  for 
what  we  more  ufually  call  Differences^  and  the  French  Bri- 
fures.  See  Difference. 

Diminution,  in  architecture,  a  contraction  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  column,  whereby  its  diameter  is  made  lefs  than  that  of 

the  lower  part.— See  Tab.  Ar  chit.  fig.  39.  Seealfo  the  article 
Column. 

^  j  a«*ai*n  ^wo  imP°ftant  points  in  architecture,  ftrength, 

and  the  appearance  of  ftrength,  all  architects  have  made  their 
columns  lelTer  above  than  below  ;  which  is  called  their  Dimi¬ 
nution, .  Some  have  likewife  made  them  a  little  bigger  towards 
the  middle  than  at  the  bottom,  which  is  called  their  Swelling. 

,  f16  Gothic  architects,  indeed,  obferve  neither  Diminution , 
ndr  fwelling  :  their  columns  are  perfectly  cylindrical  ;  for 
^nich  reafort  they  are  properly  called  Pillar s,  in  contra-diftin- 
ction  to  columns.  See  Pillar. 

The  Diminution  generally  commences  from  one  third  of  the 
height  of  the  column.  Some  make  it  begin  from  the  very 
Bafis,  and  hold  tapering  to  the  capital ;  but  that  has  not  fo 
good  an  effeCt.  Vitruvitis  Would  have  the  Diminution  of  co- 
^®hs  differ  according  to  their  height,  and  not  according  to 
their  diameter.  .  Thus,  a  column  of  15  foot  high,  he  diminijhes 
z  fixth  part  of  its  diameter,  and  another  of  50  foot,  only  an 
eighth  part ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  rule  obferved  in  the  antique. 
The  difference  of  orders,  Mr.  Perrault  obferves,  does  not  in¬ 
fer  a  difference  of  Diminution  ;  there  being  fmall  and  great 
Diminutions  in  different  works  of  the  fame  order:  excep- 
ting,  however,  the  Tufcan,  which  Vitruvius  diminijhes  by  a 
fourth  part ;  though  Vignola  only  makes  it  a  fifth,  and  the 
Trajan  column  a  ninth.  The  Diminutions  are  very  different¬ 
ly  adjufted  in  the  different  antique  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the 
differeht  modern  authors. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  formed  from  Tome 
other,  to  foften,  or  diminifl)  the  force,  and  effeCt  thereof :  or 
to  fignify  a  thing  that  is  little  in  its  kind. 

Thus  bullock  is  a  Diminutive  of  bull,  cellule  of  cell,  globule 
of  glbbe,  hillock  of  hill,  &c. 

The  Italians  abound  in  Diminutives  ;  every  author  being  at 
'  liberty  to  make  as  many  as  he  pleafes.  The  French  are  a 
good  deal  more  referved  in  that  refpedl ;  though  their  old  au¬ 
thors  were  every  whit  as  licentious  as  the  Italians,  witnefs  Bel- 
leau,  fsfc. 

In  Englifh  we  have  very  few ;  not  that,  as  fome  have  faid  of 
the  French,  our  language  is  hard,  and  incapable  of  the  fofteft 
expreffions,  but  by  reafon  we  lay  all  our  tendernefs  in  our 
fentiments  :  or  rather,  our  language  is  tender  like  a  perfon  of 
difcretion,  who  always  fpeaks  fenfe,  even  in  fpeaking  of  his 
paffion. 

In  Latin,  Italian,  Englifh,  and  moft  other  tongues,  Diminu¬ 
tives  are  formed  from  primitives,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  let¬ 
ters,  or  fylhbles  :  in  French,  the  cafe  is  frequently  otherwife, 
the  Diminutive  being  fometimes  fhorter  than  the  primitive, 

.  fometimes  of  the  fame  length. 

Some  grammarians  call  at  leaf!  a  diminutive  conjunction,  as 
ferving  to  leffen,  or  diminijh  the  force  of  what  went  before. 
See  Conjunction. 

DIMISSORY  Letters ,  Liter a  Dimijfior'ue ,  in  the  cannon  law, 
a  letter  given  by  a  bifhop  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  ha¬ 
ving  a  title  in  his  diocefe  ;  directed  to  fome  other  bifhop,  and 
giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him.  See  Or¬ 
dination. 

When  a  perfon  produces  letters  of  ordination,  or  tonfure  con¬ 
ferred  by  any  other  than  his  own  diocefan,  he  muft  at  the 
fame  time  produce  the  Letters  Dimijfiory  given  by  his  own  bi¬ 
fhop,  on  pain  of  nullity.— 

Letters  Dimijfiory  cannot  be  given  by  the  chapter  ,fiede  vac  ante  ; 
this  being  deemed  an  act  of  voluntary  jurifdiction,  which 
taught  to  be  referved  to  the  fucceffor. 

DIMOERIT/E  *,  a  name  given  the  Apollinarifts,  who,  at 
firft  held,  that  the  Word  only  affumed  a  human  body,  with¬ 
out  taking  a  reafonable  foul  like  ours  :  but  being  at  length 
convinced  by  formal  texts  of  fcripture,  they  alloWed,  that  he 
did  affume  a  foul,  but  without  underftanding  ;  the  Word  fup- 
plying  the  want  of  that  faculty; 

*  From  this  way  of  feparating  the  underftanding  from  the  foul, 
they  became  denominated  Dimoerites,  q.  d.  dividers,  fepara- 
ters  of  Jldf  and  fxoi^itu,  I  divide.  See  Apollinarist. 

DINNER  *,  the  great  meal,  or  that  taken  about  the  middle 
of  the  day.  See  Repast. 

*  The  Word  is  formed  from  the  French  Difner,  which  du  Cange 
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derives  froth  the  barbarous  Latin  difnare.  fienry  Stephens  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Greek  S'&rsvc* v  i  and  will  have  it  wrote  Din¬ 
ner.  Menage  deduces  it  from  the  Italian  deftnare,  to  dine  ; 
and  that  from  the  Latin  dtfinere,  to  leave  off  work. 

Monks  are  faid  to  dine  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  common  people 
at  twelve,  and  the  men  of  bufinefs  at  two.  The  Grand  Tar¬ 
tar,  emperor  6f  China,  after  he  has  dined,  makes  publication 
by  his  heralds,  that  he  gives  leave  to  all  the  other  kings  and 
potentates  of  the  earth,  to  go  to  Dinner ;  as  if  they  waited  for 
his  leave. 

-  In  the  general,  it  is  agreed  to  be  the  moft  falutary,  to  make  a 
fpare  fupper,  and  to  eat  the  riiore  plentifully  at  Dinner ;  efpe- 
cially  for  tender,  valetudinary  people.  This  is  the  fentimenc 
of  thfc  Schola  Salernitana  .‘ 

Ex  magna  ersna  Jlomacho  fit  maxima  poena  : 

Ut  fits  nocte  levis,  fit  t  'ibi  ccena  brevis. 

Yet  Bernardinus  Paternus,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician; 
maintains  a  contrary  in  a  treatife  exprefs.  See  Food. 

The  Romans,  we  are  affured,  never  minded  Dinner  ;  but 
deferred  their  good  cheer  to  the  evening,  which  they  made 
their  grand  meal. 

DIOCESE  *,  or  Diocess,  the  circuit,  or  extent  of  the  ju- 
rifdicftion  of  a  bifhop.  See  Bishop. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Jtotkwrif,  Government , 
Adminif  ration,  formed  of  Jiotxia,  which  the  ancient  glofta- 
ries  render  adminifiro,  moderor,  ordino ;  hence  J'tonasaif  TnS 
'SroAs U(,  the  Adminif  ration,  or  Government  of  a  City. 

Diocese,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  authors,  &c.  for  the  province 
of  a  metropolitan.  See  Province,  and  Metropolitan. 
Dioccefis ,  A tonuunc,  was  originally  a  civil  government,  or 
praefedture  compofed  of  diverfe  provinces. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  empire  into  Diocefes  is  ordinarily  a f- 
feribed  to  Conftantine  ;  who  diftributed  the  whole  Roman 
ftate  into  four,  viz.  the  Diocefe  of  Italy,  the  Diocefe  of  Illyria, 
that  of  the  Eaft,  and  that  of  Africa.  And  yet  long  time  be¬ 
fore  Conftantine,  Strabo,  who  wrote  under  Tiberius,  takes 
notice.  Lib.  XIII.  p,  432.  that  the  Romans  had  divided  Afia 
into  Diocefes ,  and  complains  of  the  confufion  fuch  a  divifion 
occafioned  in  geography,  Afia  being  no  longer  divided  by  peo¬ 
ple,  but  by  Diocefes ,  each  whereof  had  a  tribunal,  or  court, 
where  juftice  was  adminiftered.  Conftantine,  then,  was  on¬ 
ly  the  inftitutor  of  thofe  large  Diocefes ,  which  comprehended 
feveral  metropoles,  and  governments  ;  the  former  Diocefes 
only  comprehending  one  jurisdiction,  or  diftridt,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  that  had  refort  to  one  judge,  as  appears  from  this  paflage 
in  Strabo,  and  before  Strabo,  from  Cicero  himfelf,  Lib.  III. 
epifl.  ad  farnil.  ep .  9.  and  Lib.  XIII.  ep.  67. 

Thus,  at  firft,  a  province  included  diverfe  Diocefes ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  Diocefe  came  to  comprize  diverfe  provinces.  In  af¬ 
ter-times  the  Roman  empire  became  divided  into  XIII  Diocefes , 
or  praefedlures  ;  though  including  Rome,  and  the  fuburbicary 
regions^  there  were  XIV.  Thefe  XIV  Diocefes  comprehended 
1 20  provinces  l  each  province  had  a  pro-conful,  who  refided  in 
the  capital  or  metropolis;  and  each  Diocefe  of  the  empire  had 
a  conful,  who  refided  in  the  principal  city  of  the  diftridt. 

On  this  civil  conftitution,  the  ecclefiaftical  one  was  afterwards 
regulated  :  each  Diocefe  had  an  ecclefiaftical  vicar,  or  primate, 
who  judged  finally  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  church  within 
his  territory.  See  Ecclesiastical; 

At  prefent  there  is  fome  further  alteration  :  for  Diocefe  does 
not  now  fignify  an  affemblage  of  diverfe  provinces ;  but  is  li¬ 
mited  to  a  fingle  province  under  a  metropolitan,-  or  even  to 
the  fihgle  jurifdidtion  of  a  bifhop. 

Gul.  Brito  affirms  Diocefe  to  be  properly  the  territory,  and 
extent  of  a  bapti final,  or  parochial  church  ;  whence  diverfe 
authors  ufe  the  word  to  fignify  a  fimple  parifh.  See  Parish. 

DIOCLETIAN  Epocha.  See  the  article  Epoch  a. 

DIONYSIA  *,  or  Dyonysiaca,-  folemn  feafts  held  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  fion>  the  Greek  f'lovtxria.,  of  A/crutr©-, 
Bacchus  f  and  that  of  JtQ-,  the  genitive  or  ZiV(,  Jupiter, 
and  Nyfa,  a  city  in  Egypt  on  the  bonders  of  Arabia,  where 
Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  been  educated  by  the  nymphs. 

The  Dionyfa  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called 
Orgia ,  and  by  the  Romans  Bacchanalia  and  Liberalia.  See 
Bacchanalia,  Orgia,  and  Liberalia. 

There  were  diverfe  feftivals  under  the  denomination  of  A/o- 
vvfta,  Dionyfa ,  chiefly  two  :  viz.  tjl,  The  ancient ,  h%y^a.iu~ 
T£ftfc,  probably  the  fame  with  [o.zy&hct,  or  the  greater  Diony - 
fia ,  fometimes  alfo  called  by  way  of  eminence  with¬ 

out  pther  addition,  as  being  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  Bac¬ 
chus’s  feftivals  at  Athens,  where  it  was  held  in  the  month  Ela- 
pheboiion.  2 dly,  The  New,  Ns«>t£?«,  probably  the  fame 
with  y.ix§*>  or  the  lejfer  Dionyfa ,  held  in  autumn  as  a  fort 
of  preparation  to  the  greater.  Some  wifi  have  this  the  fame 
with  J'lovvtrict.  MvAia,  fo  called  from  a  wine-prefs,and 

place  it  in  the  month  Lenaeon. 

DIONYSIAN  Period.  See  the  article  Period. 

DIOPTER;  or  Dioptra,  in  writers  of  aftronomy,  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  the  hole  or  index  pierced  in  the  pinnuja,  or 
fight  of  an  alhidade.  See  Sights. 

DIOPTRA,  among  furgeons,  denotes  an  inftrument  whereby  to 
dilate  the  matrix,  or  anus,  and  infpedt  any  ulcers  therein  j  called 

alfo 
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alio  Speculum  Matricis ,  and  Dilatatorium.  See  Sr£cuLUM« 
DIOPT  RICS  *,  the  dodlrine  of  refracted  vifion,  called  alio 
Anaclqfiics,  See  Vision. 

*  The  Word  is  originally  Greek,  formed  of  JUct,  per,  through, 
and  wmoytcu,  1  lee. 

Dioptrics  is  properly  the  third  branch  of  optics  ;  its  office 
being  to  confider,  and  explain  the  effects  of  light  refra&ed  by 
palling  through  different  mediums,  as  air,  water,  glafs,  &c. 
and  efpecially  lenfes.  See  Optics, 

The  laws  of  Dioptrics ,  fee  delivered  under  the  articles  Re¬ 
fraction,  Lens,  &c.  and  the  application  thereof,  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  telefcopes,  microfcopes,  and  other  dioptrical  in- 
ff  ru ments,  under  the  articles  Telescope,  Microscope,  &c. 
DIPHRYGES*,  or  Diphryx,  in  the  ancient  pharmacy,  the 
fcoria,  fediment,  or  calx  of  melted  copper  gathered  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  when  the  metal  is  run  out.  See  Scoria. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  J[t$,  twice ;  and  q%\jyeiv, 
to  roaji. 

Diofcorides  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Diphryges :  one  made  of 
a  kind  of  clay,  or  bole  dried  in  the  fun :  that  made  of  marcafite, 
or  pyrites  burnt ;  and  that  of  the  faeces  of  copper.  SeeCoPpER. 
It  is  moderately  fharp,  and  aftringent,  and  is  reputed  good  for 
ulcers  that  cicatrize  with  difficulty. 

DIPHTHONG,  AI$>0OITO2,  (i ),  in  grammar,  a  double 
vowel,  or  the  union,  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  ;  pronounced 
together,  fo  as  only  to  make  one  fyllable  :  as  the  Latin  ae, 
or  <z,  oe,  or  ce  (2)  ;  the  Greek  «/,  6/  (3),  the  Englilh,  ai,  au, 
&c.  See  Vowel,  and  Syllable. 

(ij  The  word  is  Greek;  and  is  compounded  of  twice; 

and  ipQoyftQ-,  found. 

(2)  Ae  aniwers  to  ai,  the  proper  ;  and  ct  the  improper  Diphthong 
of  the  Greeks,  e.  g.  Atvsicti,  JEneas  ;  Gtpa.t%a.,fphaerae,  &c. 

• — And,  on  the  contrary,  the  Romans,  when  they  had  occafion 
to  divide  their  ae,  changed  it  into  the  Greek,  ai :  e.g.  aulai, 
for  aulae,  &c. 

(3)  At,  by  fome  is  made  a  Latin  Diphthong  ,  as  in  aio,  Caius, 
&fr.---But  in  ais,  and  ait,  i  manifeftly  belongs  to  the  latter 
fyllable;  and  the  Greeks  write  not  Tctiot,  but  Ta.to;:  whence 
it  feems  plain  that  ai,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  is  not  a  Diphthong, 
as  in  the  Greek. 


The  Latins  pronounced  thetwo  vowels  in  their  Diphthongs  much 
as  we  do,  with  this  exception,  that  the  two  were  not  heard 
equally,  but  the  one  was  fomewhat  weaker  than  the  other, 
though  the  divifion  was  made  with  all  the  delicacy  imaginable. 
Among  us,  moff  of  the  Latin  Diphthongs  are  loft  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  :  their  a:  and  ce  are  only  fpoke  as  ^’s  ;  fo  alfo  the 
Englifh  ea,  oa ,  See.  though  wrote  with  two  characters,  are 
pronounced  as  fimple  founds. 

In  Englifh,  French,  and  diverfe  other  languages,  one  may  di- 
ftinguifh  Diphthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye,  from  Diphthongs 
with  regard  to  the  ear. 

A  Diphthong  with  regard  to  the  eye,  is  formed  of  two  vowels 
meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  whether  the  particular  found  of 
each  of  them  be  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  or  whether  the 
found  of  one  of  them  be  drowned  :  or  laftly,  whether  a  new 
found  different  from  either  of  them  refult  from  both.  In  the 
two  latter  Cafes,  it  is  with  fome  impropriety,  that  we  call  them 
Diphthongs.  The  firft  only  are  real  Diphthongs ,  as  being  fuch 
both  to  the  eye  and  ear. 

Diphthongs ,  with  regard  to  the  ear,  are  either  formed  of  two 
vowels,  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  whofe  founds  are  feve- 
rally  heard  ;  or  of  three  vowels  in  the  fame  fyllable,  which 
only  afford  two  founds  in  the  pronunciation. 

On  this  laft  occafion,  Diphthongs ,  with  regard  to  the  ear,  are 
tripthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye. 

Englifti  Diphthongs ,  with  regard  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  cal¬ 
led  proper  Diphthongs ,  are  ai,  as  in  fair  ;  an ,  in  laud  :  ee3  in 
Heed  ;  oi ,  in  void  ;  00,  in  food  ;  and  ou,  in  noufe. 

Englifti  improper  Diphthongs ,  or  Diphthongs ,  with  regard  to  the 
eye,  are  aa,  pronounced  only  like  a ,  as  in  Aaron  ;  ea,  like  a , 
as  in  f  wear ,  heart ;  or  like  e,  as  already  ;  or  like  ee,  as  veal : 


eo ,  like  e,  in  feoffe  ;  or  like  0 ,  in  George  :  eti ,  or  ew ,  like  u , 


as  Deuteronomy :  ie ,  like  e. 


* 

as  deling,  field :  ei,  like  a,  in 
feign  ;  or  like  e,  in  deceit :  oa  as  in  cloak ,  doat :  oe,  as  in  doe, 
oeconomy  :  ue,  as  in  guefs ,  and  ui,  as  in  guile ,  recruit . 
DIPLOE,  in  anatomy,  a  fpongy,  medullary  fubftance,  fepa- 
rating  the  two  tables  of  the  cranium,  and  together  with  them 
conftituting  the  fkull.  See  Cranium. 

The  fubftance  of  the  Diploe  being  fpongeous,  eafily  imbibes 
the  blood,  and  is  found  feparatated  into  an  infinite  number  of 
little  cells  of  different  magnitudes,  which  receive  little  branches 
of  arteries  from  the  brain,  and  give  paffage  to  little  veins  that 
proceed  to  the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater. 

DIPLOMA,  an  inftrument  given  by  fome  colleges  and  focie- 
ties,  on  tak.ng  a  degree,  or  paffing  examination  ;  as  a  proof  of 

r»TPPTMr'1<xT  ^°r  a^vancement  to  title,  or  preheminence. 

-  or  Inclinatory-Needle,  a  magnetical  needle, 

o  lung,  as  t  lat  inftead  of  playing  horizontally,  and  pointing 
°U  ,  ?,°r  5n  °.uti,  one  end  dips ,  or  inclines  to  the  horizon, 
Nr°  CI  ^°mtf  a/t  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  above  it. 

See  Needle,  and  Magnet. 

fdfiifTf'mlU  ,'"?y  ,hVkfincJ  w!tl>  Mr-  Whifton,  to  be 
a  long  ftraight  piece  of  Heel,  ( reprefented  Tab.  Nmigdm  fig. 


II J  every  way  equally  poifed  on  its  centre,  and  afterwards 
touched  with  a  load  ftone  ;  but  fo  contrived,  as  not  to  play  oil 
the  point  of  a  pin,  as  does  the  common  horizontal  needle  but 
to  fwing  in  a  vertical  plane,  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  :  and  this  in  order  to  difeover  the  exadl  tendency  of  the 
power  of  magnetifm.  See  Magnetism. 

The  inventor  of  the  Dipping-Needle ,  Mr.  Whifton  obferves 
was,  without  all  queftion,  an  Engliftiman,  Robert  Normart 
by  name,  a  compafs-maker  at  Wapping,  about  the  year  1576  ; 
which  is  not  only  teftified  by  his  own  Account,  in  his  New 
Attractive  ;  but  was  allowed  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  that  time.  The  occafion  of  the  difeovery  he  himfelf 
relates :  viz.  that  it  being  his  cuftom  to  finifli,  and  hang  the 
needles  of  his  compaffes,  before  he  touched  them  ;  he  always 
found,  that  immediately  after  the  touch,  the  north-point  would 
bend,  or  decline  downward,  under  the  horizon  ;  infomuch 
that  to  balance  the  needle  again,  he  was  always  forced  to  put 
a  piece  of  wax  on  the  fouth  end,  as  a  counterpoize. 

The  conftancy  of  this  effe&  led  him  at  length  to  obferve  the 
precife  quantity  of  the  Dip,  or  to  meafure  the  greateft  an^le 
which  the  needle  would  make  with  the  horizon. 

This  in  the  year  1576  he  found  at  London  to  be  710  50', 
But  the  Dip  varies  as  well  as  the  horizontal  dire&ion  ;  and  is 
now  found,  at  the  fame  place  to  be  75 0  10'. 

Burrows,  Gilbert,  Ridley,  Bond,  &c.  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  difeovery  of  the  Dip,  to  the  finding  of  the  latitude  ;  and 
the  laft  author,  going  farther,  likewife  propofed  the  finding  of 
the  longitude  thereby  ;  but  for  want  of  obfervations,  and  ex¬ 
periments,  he  could  go  no  length. 

Mr.  Whifton,  being  furnilhed  with  the  further  obfervations  of 
Col.  Windham,  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Pere  Noel,  Pere  Feuillee,  and  his  own,  has  improved  very* 
much  on  the  dodtrine,  and  ufe  of  the  Dipping-Needle,  brought 
it  to  more  certain  rules,  and  endeavoured  in  good  earneft  to 
find  the  longitude  thereby. 

In  order  to  this,  he  obferves,  1 /?,  That  the  true  tendency  of  the 
north,  or  fouth  end  of  every  magnetic  needle  is  not  to  that  point 
in  the  horizon  to  which  the  horizontal  needle  points,  but  to¬ 
wards  another  diredtly  under  it,  in  the  fame  vertical,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  under  it,  in  different  ages,  and  at  different 
places. 

idly.  That  the  power  by  which  a  horizontal  needle  is  go¬ 
verned,  and  all  our  navigation  ordinarily  directed,  is  proved 
to  be  but  one  quarter  of  the  power,  by  which  the  Dipping- 
Needle  is  moved  ;  which  ftiould  render  theTatter  far  the  more 
effedtual  and  accurate  inftrument. 

3 dly.  That  a  Dipping-Needle  a  foot  long,  will  plainly  fhew  an 
alteration  of  the  angle  of  inclination  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world  in  half  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  7  i  geographical  miles  ; 
i.  e.  fuppofing  that  diftance  taken  along,  or  near  a  meridian. 
And  a  needle  of  four  foot,  in  two  or  three  miles. 

4 thly,  A  Dipping-Needle  four  foot  long,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  will  fhew  an  equal  alteration  along  a  parallel  ;  as  one 
of  a  foot  long  will  fhew  along  a  meridian,  i.  e.  this  will  with 
equal  exa&nefs  fhew  the  longitude,  as  that  the  latitude. 

This  depends  on  the  pofition  of  the  lines  of  equal  Dip ,  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  found  to  lie  about  14  or 
15  degrees  from  the  parallels. 

Hence  he  argues,  that  as  we  can  have  needles  of  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  more  feet  long,  which  will  move  with  ftrength  fufficient 
for  exact  obfervation  ;  and  fince  microfcopes  may  be  applied 
to  the  viewing  the  fmalleft  divifions  of  degrees  on  the  limb  of 
the  inftrument,  it  is  evident,  the  longitude  at  land  may  be 
found  thereby  to  lefs  than  four  miles.' 

And  as  there  have  been  many  obfervations  made  at  fea  with 
the  fame  inftrument  by  Noel,  Feuillee,  &c.  which  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  Dip  ufually  within  a  degree,  fometimes  within  k  or 
1  of  a  degree,  and  this  with  fmall  needles  of  5,  or  6,  or  at 
the  moft  9  inches  long  ;  it  is  evident,  the  longitude  may  be 
found  even  at  fea,  to  lefs  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 
Thus  much  premifed,  the  obfervation  itfelf  follows. 

To  find  the  longitude ,  or  latitude  by  the  Dipping -Needle.- -  If  the 
lines  of  equal  Dip  below  the  horizon  be  drawn  on  maps,  or 
fea-charts,  from  good  obfervations,  it  will  be  eafy  from  the 
longitude  known  to  find  the  latitude  ;  and  from  the  latitude 
known  to  find  the  longitude,  either  at  fea,  or  land. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  you  were  travelling,  or  failing  along  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  and  found  the  angle  of  Dip,  with  a  needle 
of  one  foot  to  be  75 0  ;  the  chart  will  fhew,  that  this  meri- 
diau,  and  the  line  of  Dip  meet  in  the  latitude  of  530  n'-j 
which,  therefore,  is  the  latitude  fought.  See  Latitude. 

Or,  fuppofe  you  were  travelling,  or  failing  along  the  parallel 
of  London,  i.  e.  in  510  32'  north  latitude,  and  you  find  the 
angle  of  Dip  to  be  740.  This  parallel,  and  the  line  of  this 
Dip  will  meet  in  the  map  in  i°  46'  of  eaft  longitude  from 
London ;  which  is,  therefore,  the  longitude  fought.  See. 
Longitude. 

DIPT  ERE  *r  or  Dipteron,  in  the  ancient  architedture,  a 
temple  furrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  which 
form  a  fort  of  portico’s,  called  f Tings ,  or  Ifies.  See  Te  m  p  l  e  . 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  irom  JVj,  twice ;  and  mz$ov, 
ala,  wing. 


DIP- 


t)  I  p 


DIPtOtES,  in 
only  two  cafes 
DIPTYCHA  * 


b  i  r 


grammar,  a  kind  of  irregular  nouns,  having 
as,  fors,  forte. 

•  in  antiquity,  a  public  regifter,  wherein  were 
wrote  the  narhes  of  the  confuls,  and  other  magiftrates,  among 
the  heathens ;  and  of  bilhops,  and  defuntB,  as  well  asfurviving 
brethren  among  the  chriftians. 


Em'cndat.  c.  6.  fuppofes  it  to  have  rofe  hence,  that  fuch  pre- 
tents  were  at  firft:  made  to  the  perfons  who  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  ifuefors,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  of  ufe.  Many 
imagine  the  Diptycha  to  have  originally  been  a  kind  of  table- 
books  ufed  by  lovers.  In  effeeft  Papias  defines  them,  tabellcc 
in  quibus  amores  feribebantitr. 


The  word  Diptycha  is  formed  from  the  Greek  hvUvpv,  or  DIRFCT  TZZnZrZ rrr  •  u  •  r  at 
ftvrvx*.  and  that .  from  a  mafeuline  noun  drived  I  P  Vt^r  IS  that  performed  by 

direbl  rays  ;  in  contra-diftindhon  to  vifion  by  refracted,  or  re¬ 
flected  rays.  See  Vision. 

Direti  Vifion j  is  the  fubject  of  optics,  which  preferibes  the  laws, 
and  rules  thereof.  See  Optics. 

Direct  Rays  are  thofe  which  pafs  in  right  lines  from  the  lu¬ 
minary  to  the  eye,  without  being  turned  out  of  their  rectilinear 
direction  by  any  intermediate  body,  either  opake  or  pellucid. 
See  Ray. 


irom  fjvffaa,  I  fold,  or  plan.  From  its  future  -srru&u  is 
formed  a/»ld,  or  Plait,  to  which  adding,  JW  twice 

we  have  JWru§,  in  the  genitive  JWnft©-,  whence  the  no¬ 
minative  neuter  J'l'&’tvxw,  q.  d.  *  Book  J aided  in  two  haves: 
though  there  were  tome  in  three,  and  others  in  four,  or  five 
leaves.--- An  ingenious  author  imagines  this  name  to  have  been 
firft  given  them  to  diftmguifh  them  from  the  books  that  were 
rolled,  called  Volumina.  See  Volume,  andBooK 


/he  condemnation  of  the  three  cMpteL1?^  1"  *nthmet‘c*  JheRulc  of  three  Direct  is  that 


the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters,  gave,  orders  for  his 
name  to  be  erafed  out  of  the  Diptycha .  Du  Pin.  The  em¬ 
peror  commanded  the  name  of  the  new  patriarch  to  be  en 
tered  in  the  Diptycha  Sacra. 

It  is  certain,  there  were  prophane  Diptycha  in  the  Greek 
empire,  as  well  as  facred  ones  in  the  Greek  church.  *  The 
ormer  were  the  matricula,  or  regifter,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  magnates  were  entered  :  in  which  fenfe  Diptycha  is  a 
term  in  the  Greek  chancery. 

1 P  T, Y  c  H  A  *.  The  word  is  plural ;  Diptycha  being  a 
double  catalogue,  in  one  whereof  was  wrote  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  in  the  other  thofe  of  the  dead,  which  were  to  be 
rehearfed  during  the  office.  We  meet  with  fomething  not 
unlike  t  he  facred  Diptych s  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  canon  of  the 
mafs,  according  to  the  Latin  ufage ;  where  the  people  are  en¬ 
joined  to  pray  once  for  the  living,  and  once  for  the  dead  • 
leveral  faints  are  invoked  in  different  times,  (sfc. 

Gentian  Hervet  explains  the  word  Diptychs ,  JWruva,  by 
altar-doths:  Meurfms,  by  that  Belli  ecclefiaftid ,  church- 
books  j  but  neither  of  thofe  authors,  though  in  other  refpeds 
of  great  abilities,  and  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  antiquity, 
lias  given  the  genuine  fignification  of  the  word  The  Dip¬ 
tycha  were  neither  alter-cloths,  nor  church-books,  but  a  fort 
of  tables,  or  tablets,  alike  in  figure  to  the  two  tables  of 
ftone  given  to  Mofes;  on  one  of  thefe  tables  was  wrote  the 
names  of  the  deceafed,  and  on  the  other  thofe  of  the  living 
for  Whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered  ;  which  the  deacon  read 
over,  when  mafs  was  celebrated. 

-  In  thefe  Diptycha  were  entered  the  names  of  bifhops,  who 
had,  governed  their  flocks  aright ;  and  were  never  expunged 
out  of  the  fame,  unlefs  they  were  conviefted  of  herefy,  or  fome 
other  grofs  crime.  Jn  the  Diptycha  were  likewife  entered  the 
names  of  fuch  as  had  done  any  fignal  fervice  to  the  church 
whether  they  were  living  or  dead,  and  mention  was  made  of 
them  in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy. 

The  jefuite  Rofweyd  affirms,  that  few  names  were  entered  in 
the  facred  Diptychs ,  but  thofe  of  bifhops  and  patriarchs  •  and 
doubts  very  much,  whether  the  facred  Delta,  mentioned  by 
the  pretended  St.  Dionyfius,  Ecclef  Hierarch,  c.  i.  wherein 
were  entered  the  names  of  the  new  baptized,  with  their  <md- 
fothers  and  god-mothers,  were  the  fame  with  the  Diptycha. 
He  allows,  however,  that  the  names  of  the  emperors,  and 
-  other  great  perfons,  diftinguilhed  by  their  faith,  and  their  me¬ 
rits,  or  benefactions,  were  ufed  to  be  entered. 

Meurfius,  in  his  Glojfarium  Ghesco-Barbarum ,  imagines  them 
to  have  wrote  the  term,  Diptycha ,  by  reafon  there°  were  two 
books,  in  one  of  which  were  wrote  the  living,  and  in  the 
other  the  dead.  But  Fa.  Rofweyd  (hews,  he  is  miftaken  • 
For  in  effeft,  there  was  but  one,  the  living  being  entered  on 
one  fide  thereof,  and  the  dead  on  the  other.  And  if  the  living 
and  dead,  were  each  wrote  in  a  leveral  book,  each  of  them 
was  called  Diptycha ,  and  not  both  together. 

Cafaubon  in  his  obfervations  on  Athena; us,  Lib.  VL  c.  14. 
fuppofes  the  chriflians  to  have  borrowed  the  euftom  of  writing 
names  in  a  book,  and  rehearfing  them  at  mafs,  from  the  hea¬ 
thens*  who  entered  the  names  of  perfons  they  would  do  any 
fignal  honour  to,  in  the  verfes  of  the  Salii ;  as  was  done  to 
Germanicus,  and  Verus,  fons  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
iius  and  long  time  before,  during  the  age  of  the  republic 
to  Mam uicus  Vetunus,  and  Lucia  Volumnia,  as  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  Lib.  II.  Spartian,  Ovid,  Feftus,  Plutarch,  Gfc. 

But  Fa.  Rofweyd  does  not  approve  this  notion  of  Cafaubon. 
The  pretended  St.  Dionyflus,  a  very  ancient  author,  fays 
the  contrary,  and  afferts  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  this  uface 
to  have  been  founded  on  feripture,  2  Tim.  II.  iq  Pfalm 
CXVI.  15.  Rofweyd  adds  Ecclefiaftic.  XLIV.  1.  and  takes 
thefe  to  have  been  the  paffages  the  ancient  church  had  a  view 
to,  rather  than  the  Salian  verfes; 

I  he  prophane  Diptycha  were  frequently  fent  as  prefents  to 
^3c‘  Gn  which  occafloh  they  were  finely  gilt,  and 
embellifhed  ;  as  appears  from  Symmachus,  Lib.  II.  Ep.  81. 
Thofe  prefented  were  ufually  of  ivory.  The  firft  law,  de  Expert f 
Ludor.  C.  Theod.  forbids  all  magiftrates  below  confuls,  to  make 
prefents  of  Diptycha  of  ivory  in  the  public  ceremonies. 

Fa.  Rofweyd  owns  himfelf  atalofs  for  the  origin  of  this  cu- 
Horn  of  making  prefents  of  Diptychs.  Lud.  Carrion,  Lib.  II. 
Vol.  I.  N°  XLV. 


_  oppofite  to  the  inverfe.  See  Rule  of  Proportion. 

Direct,  in  aftronomy.  We  confider  the  planets  in  three 
ftates,  viz.  dire  /deflationary,  and  retrograde.  See  Planet. 

hey  are  laid  to  be  diredl ,  when  they  appear  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  according  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  figns ;  and  retrograde , 
when  they  go  the  contrary  way.  See  Retrogradation, 
and  Station. 

Direct,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  is  underffood  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  line,  or  the  line  of  afeendants,  arid  defendants  j  in  con- 
tra-diffin£h‘on  to  the  collateral  line.  See  LinEj 
Thus  the  ho ufe  of  Bourbon  is  faid  to  defend  in  a  direbl  line 
from  St.  Louis. — The  heirs  in  a  dir  eld  line  always  precede 
thofe  in  the  collateral  lines.  See  Collateral. 

A  very  good  hiftorian  ufes  the  pbrafe  Direct  Speech ,  or  Ha- 
rarigue^  when  he  introduces  any  one  fpeaking,  or  haranguing 
of  himfelf:  when  the  hiftorian  fpeaks,  and  only  rehearfes  the 
chief  points  of  what  was  delivered  by  the  fpeaker,  it  is  called 
an  indirect  Speech. 

r  Ereld  } 

Direct  ^  Ty/?  ^  Dials  are  thofe  whofe  planes  lye  directly 

open  to  the  eaft,  or  weft  points  of  the  heavens,  or  parallel  to 
the  meridian  of  the  place.  See  Dial. 

Direct  South,  n  North  \  £**  }  Dials.  See  Dial. 

n7PpCT  S^:ere‘  See  the  article  Rich t  Sphere. 
DIRECTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  motion,  and  other  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  planet,  when  dir  eel.  See  Station,  and  Re¬ 
trogradation.  ’ 

Direction,  m  aftrology,  is  a  kind  of  calculus,  whereby  they 
f°  “nd  time  wherein  any  notable  accident  fhall 
al  the  perfon  whofe  horofc ope  is  drawn.  See  Horoscope 
lor  inftance,  haying  eftablilhed  the  fun,  moon,  or  afendant, 
as  matters,  or  figmficators  of  life  ;  and  Mars,  or  Saturn,  as 
pionu  ers,  or  portenders  of  death  ;  Direction  is  a  calculation 
the  time  wherein  the  fignificator  fhall  meet  the  por tender. 

I  he  fignificator  they  likewife  call  Apheta,  or  giver  of  life  ;  and 
e  pi  omifer,  Anereta,  Promijfor ,  or  giver  of  death. 

I  hey  work  the  Directions  of  all  the  principal  points  of  the  hea- 
vens,  and  liars,  as  the  afendant,  mid-heaven,  fun,  moon, 
.nd  p*rt  of  Attune.  T he  like  is  done  for  the  planets,  and  fixed 
itars,  but  ail  differently,  according  to  the  different  authors. 
Direction  or  line  of  Direction,  in  mechanics,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  ufed  for  a  line  paffing  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  and  the  fupport  or 
lulcrum  that  bears  it. 

A  man  muft  neceffarily  fall  down  as  foon  as  the  centre  of  his 
gravity  is  out  of  the  line  of  Direction.  See  Centre  &c. 

Line  of  Direction,  in  mechanics,  alfo  denotes  that  wherein 
a  body  moves,  or  endeavours  to  proceed.  See  Line. 

Angle  of  Direction,  in  mechanics,  is  that  comprehendfed  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  Direction  of  two  corifpiring  powers.  See 

Direction*?/'  the  load-fone ,  that  property  whereby  the  mag¬ 
net,  or  a  needle  touched  by  it,  always  prefents  one  of  its  ends 
towards  one  of  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  oppofite  end  to 
the  other  pole.  See  Magnet  and  Pole. 

The  attra£live  property  of  the  magnet  was  known  lono-  be¬ 
fore  its  Directive  ;  and  the  Directive  long  before  the  inclina- 
tory.  See  Needle,  Compass,  lAc. 

Direction  magnetical ,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  general  for  the  ten¬ 
dency,  or  turning  of  our  earth,  and  all  magnetical  bodies  to 
certain  points.  See  Magnet,  and  Magnetism. 

The  fituation  of  the  earth,  we  know,  is  fuch,  that  its  axis 
is  in  the  axis  of  the  univerfe  j  and  therefore  its  poles,  and  car" 
dinal  points,  exaftly  correfpond'  to  thofe  thereof.  This  fitua 
tion  fome  account  for  hence,  that  it  is  the  raoft  commodious 
with  regard  to  the  afpefts,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  renders  it  the  fitteft  habitation  for  man.  Others 
hold  this  pofition  of  the  earth  an  effeeft  of  a  magnetic  virtue 
and  fuppofe  a  celeftial  pole,  endued  with  a  like  magnetic  vi/ 

tue;  which  extending  as  far  as  our  earth,  draws  the  corres¬ 
pondent  part  thereof,  the  pole,  towards  itfelf.  See  Earth 
Pole,  and  Terrella.  > 

DIRECTLY,  In  geometry,  we  fay,  two  lines  lie  dh;,th 
agamft  each  other,  when  they  are  parts  of  the  fame  right  W 
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In  mechanics,  a  body  is  faid  to  ftrike,  or  impinge 
a  pain  ft  another,  if  it  ftrike  in  a  right  lme  perpendicular  to 

X 1  fph  e r  ° p i  a  rticu  1  a  r  I y ,  ft'rikcs  direftfi  againft  another*  when, 
the  line  of  Direction  pafi'es  through  both  their  centies. 

DIRECTOR  Penis,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  penis  called 
more  ufually  Ereftor.-— See  Tab.  Anat,  (Splanch.)  fig.  15- 
lit  ee,  fee  alfo  the  article  Erector. 

DIRIGENT,  a  term  in  geometry,  exprefling  the  line  ot  mo¬ 
tion,  along  which  a  deferibent  line,  or  furface  is  c 
the  genefis  of  any  plane,  or  folid  figure.  See  Genesis. 

Thus,  if  the  line  AB  {Tab.  geometry  fig.  33  J  move  parallel' 
to  itfelf,  and  along  the  line  AC,  fo  that  the  point  A  al¬ 
ways  keeps  in  the  line  AC,  a  parallelogram,  as  AtfUU, 
will  be  formed,  of  which  the  fide  AB  is  the  deferibent,  ai^ 
the  line  AC  the  Dirigent.- So  alfo,  if  the  furface  ABCD  be 
funpofed  to  be  carried  along  the  line  CE,  in  a  pofition  a - 
ways  parallel  to  itfelf  in  its  firft  fituation,  the  fond  ADBH 
will  be  formed,  where  the  furface  AD  is  the  deferibent,  and 

the  line  CE  is  the  Dirigent.  #  ,  ,  m  r- 

DIS,  an  infeparable  particle  prefixed  to  diverfe  words  ;  the  effect 
whereof  is,  either  to  give  them  a  fignification  contrary  to  what 
the  fimple  words  had  :  as,  in  Difgrace ,  Difparity ,  Dispr  opor¬ 
tion,  he.  Or  to  intimate  a  feparation,.  detachment,  diitnbu- 
tion,  &c.  as  in  difeerning,  difeourfing ,  dijl rafting,  difpfmg,  he. 
DISABILITY,  in  law,  is  when  a  man  is  made  incapable  to 
inherit  lands,  or  take  any  benefit,  which  otherwife  he  might 
do  :  which  may  happen  four  ways,  viz.  by  the  a£t  of  the 
anceftor  ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  ;  by  the  act  of  law  ;■  and 
By  the  a<ft  of  God-. 

0  Disability  by  the  aft  of  the'  anceftor  r  is,  where  a  man  is  at¬ 
tainted  of  treafon,  or  felony :  by  which  attainder  his  blood  is 
corrupted,  and  thereby  himfelf  and  his  children  are  difabled  to 
inherit.  See  Attainder. 

Disability  by  the  aft  of  the  party  himfelf  ;  as  where  a  man 
binds  himfelf  by  obligation,  that  upon  a  furrender  of  a  leafe 
he  will  grant  a  new  eftate  to  the  leftee  :  and  afterwards  he 
grants  the  reverfion  to  another,  which  puts  it  out  of  his  power 
to  perform  it. 

Disability  by  the  aft  of  the  law,  is  when  a  man  by  the  fol’e  a£t  of 
law,  without  any  thing  by  him  done,  is  rendred  incapable  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  :  as  an  alien  born ;  fo  that,  if  a  man 
born  out  of  the  king’s  ligeance,  will  fue  an  aCIion,  the  tenant, 
or  defendant,  may  fay,  he  was  born  in  fuch  a  country  out  of 
the  king’s  ligeance,  and  demand  judgment,  if  he  (hall  be  an- 
fwered  ;  for  the  law  is  our  birth-right,  to  which  an  alien  is  a 
ftranger,  and  therefore  difabled  from  taking  any  benefit  thereby . 
Disability  by  the  aft  of  God,  as  when  the  party  is  non  compos 
mentis,  or,  non  fane  memoriae,  which  fo  difables  him,  that  in 
all  cafes,  where  he  gives,  or  paffes  any  thing,  or  eftate  from 
him,  after  his  death  it  may  be  difannulled,  and  voided. 
DISARMING,  the  aft  of  depriving  a  perfon  of  the  ufe  or 
pofleflion  of  arms-  See  Arms. 

On  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  it  is  ufuaf  for  both  fides  to  dif¬ 
arm.  We  have  diverfe  laws  for  Difarming  papifts,  and  all 
recufants.  Under  K.  George  I.  a  law  was  made  for  Dif¬ 
arming  the  Highlanders  ;  none  of  whom,  except  peers,  or 
gentlemen  of  ioo  /.  per.  ann.  Scots,  are  to  wear  any  arms ,  in 
the  field,  on  the  road,  or  at  market,  i.  G.  I.  flat.  2.  c.  54. 
The  game  law  has,  in  effedb,  difarmed  all  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  under  1 00  a  year  in  landed  eftate,  except 
the  fervants  of  lords  of  manors.— Yet  by  the  ancient  policy 
of  England,  the  whole  nation  was  obliged  to  bear  arms.  See 
Archery. 

DISC,  or  Disk,  Discus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  round  quoit, 
or  piece  of  ftone,  or  metal,  about  a  foot  over,  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  their  exercifes.  See  Exercise,  Gymnastic,  &c. 
The  Difcus  of  the  ancients  was  flat  and  round,  refembling 
the  apparent  figure  of  the  fun.  See  Discus. 

The  exercife  of  the  Difcus  was  one  of  thofe  pradlifed  in  the 
folemnities  of  their  publick  games  :  it  confifted  in  pitching,  or 
throwing  a  Difcus  either  upward,  or  ftraight  foiward  j  and 
he  who  threw  it  higheft,  or  turtheft,  bore  away  the  prize. 
Thofe  who  pra&ifed  at  this  game,  were  called  Difcoboli 
i.  e.  throwers  of  the  Difcus. 

Hyacinth,  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  playing  at  the  Difcus^  with 
that  god,  was  killed  by  a  blow  of  Apollo’s  Difcus,  which  his 
rival  Zephyrus  diverted  from  his  eourfe,  and  caft  on  the  boy’s 
head.  See  Hyacinthia. 

The  Difcus  was  thrown  by  means  of  a  little  cord  made  of  hair, 
as  appears  from  Claudian  Lib.  II.  in  Eutrop.  Carm.  20.  v.  359. 
bf  feq.  Ovid  deferibes  this  fport  Metam.  Lib.  X.  v.  175. 
The  Romans  learnt  the  game  of  the  Difcus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  pra&ifed  it  among  themfelves.  Dempfter,  Pare.lleip.  in 
Rofin.  Antiq.  Rom.  I..  V.  c.  1.  and  Pet.  Faber.  Agonijlicon , 
L.  II.  c.  1.  treat  of  the  diverfion  of  the  Difcus. 

Disc,  or  Disk,  in  aftronomy,  the  body,  or  lace  of  the  fun,  or 
moon,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  us.  See^SuN,  bf'e.' 

I  he  Difc,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  Digits ;  by  means  whereof  it  is,  that  the  magnitude  of 
ao  eclipfe  is  mcafured,  or  eftimated.  Such  an  eclipfe  was 
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fo  many  digits,  or  parts  of  the  fun,  or  moon’s  Difk.  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus  are  fometimes  feen  in  the  fun’s  Djk,  tranfit- 
ing  the  fun’s  Difk.  See  Transit. 

In  a  total  eclipfe  of  either  of  thofe  luminaries,  the  whole  Disk 
is  obfeured,  or  darkned  ;  in  a  partial  eclipfe,  only  part  oi 
them.  See  Eclipse.— Half  the  moon’s  Difk  was  immerged 
in  the  fhadow  of  the  earth  in  fuch  an  eclipfe. 

Disc,  in  optics,  the  magnitude  of  a  telefcope  glafs  ;  or  the  width 
of  its  aperture,  whatever  its  figure  be,  whether  plain,  convex, 
menifeus,  or  the  like.. 

Disc,  Discus,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the  central,  or  middle 
part  of  radiated  flowers  ;  as  being  round,  and  plain  like  a 
quoit.  See  Disco  us  Flower. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Pelvis,  or  Bafon.— The  Difc 
is  compofed  of  feveral  flofeuli  perpendicularly  placed. 

Disc,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  the  fame  thing  with  die  Patena 
in  the  Latin.  See  Patena. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  confecrated  bread  is  laid  on  a  Difcus, 
as  in  the  Latin  church  it  is  on  a  Patena.  The  Difcus  only 
differs  from  the  Patena,  in  that  it  is  bigger,  and  deeper  ;  as 
refembling  a  plate  which  was  the  proper  fignification  of  the 
word  Difcus  among  the  ancients. 

Discent.  She  the  article  Descent. 

DISCERNING,  an  a«ff  of  the  mind  whereby  it  diftinguifhes 
between  ideas.  See  Idea. 

On  this  faculty  of  Dijcerning,  depends  the  evidence  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  feveral,  even  general  propofitions,  which  pafs  for  in¬ 
nate  truths  ;  and  which  in  reality  flow  from  this  clear  difeern¬ 
ing  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be 
the  fame,  or  different. 

In  being  able  nicely  to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from  another, 
where  there  is  the  leaft  difference,  confifts  in  great  meafure 
that  exactnefs  of  judgment,  and  clearnefs  of  reafon,  which  is 
to  be  obferved  in  one  man  above  another  ;  whieh  is  quite  op- 
pofite  to  wit,  which  confifts  moft  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety  ;  which* 
have  the  leaft  refemblance,  to  form  agreeable  vifions  :  whereas, 
judgment  feparates  carefully  thofe  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found 
the  leaft  difference,  to  prevent  error,  and  delufion.  To  the 
well-diftinguifhing  our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they 
be  clear,  and  determinate ;  and  when  they  are  fo,  there  will 
not  arife  any  confufion,  or  miftake  about  them,  though  the 
fenfes  fhould  eonvey  them  from  the  fame  object  differently  on 
different  occafions.  See  Judgment. 

DISCIPLINE,  primarily  fignifies  inftruction,  and  govern¬ 
ment  :  but  is  figuratively  applied  to  a  ftated  method  of  living, 
according  to  the  rules  of  fome  profeflion. 

We  fay  the  military  Difcipline,  the  ecclefiajlic,  or  church  Difci- 
pline,  the  regular,  or  monajlic  Difcipline ,  he. 

We  do  not  fay  civil  Difcipline ,  but  inftead  thereof  policy. 
See  Policy. 

Discipline,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  the  ehaftife- 
ment,  or  bodily  punifhment  inflidted  on  a  religious,,  who  has- 
been  caught  delinquent  5  or  even  for  that  which  religious* 
voluntarily  undergo,  or  inflidt  on  themfelves  by  way  of  mor¬ 
tification.  See  Penance,  and  Flagillantes.. 

Among  all  the  aufterities  pra&ifed  by  the  ancient  monks  and 
folitaries,  Dupin  obferves,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Difci¬ 
pline  :  in  eftedf,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  unlefs  to  punifh  the  monks  who  had  been  taken  tripping. 

It  is  commonly  faid  to  be  St.  Dominic,  and  Peter  Damian, 
who  firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  Difcipline :  but  Fa  Mabillon 
notes,  that  Guy,  abbot  of  Pompofa,  and  others,  had  pra&ifed- 
it  before  them.  It  is  pretty  certain,  the  practice  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  defign  to  redeem  the  pe¬ 
nances  the  canons  impofed  on  diverfe  offences  ;  and  at  length, 
they  came  not  only  to  redeem  for  themfelves,  but  alfo  for 
others.  See  Fa.  Mabillon. 

Discipline,  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  inftrument,  where¬ 
with  a  monk  chaftifes  or  mortifies  himfelf ;  which  is  ufually 
made  of  ropes,  knotted  hair,  or  twifted  parchment  ;  fometimes 
of  broken  rods.  St  Jerom  is  painted  with  Dijciplines  of  iron 
chains,  armed  with  fpur  rowels,  bfc.  See  Flagellation. 
DISCLAIMER,  in  law,  a  plea,  containing  an  exprefs  denial, 
renouncing,  or  declaiming  of  a  thing  alledged. 

As,  if  the  tenant  fue  a  replevin  upon  a  diftrefs  taken  by  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  avow  the  taking,  faying,  that  he  holds  of 
him  as  his  lord,  and  that  he  diftrained  for  rent  not  paid,  or 
fervice  not  performed :  then  the  tenant  denying,  to  hold  of 
fuch  lord,  is  laid  to  difclaim  :  and  the  lord  proving  the  tenant 
to  hold  of  him,  the  tenant  lofes  his  land. 

Alfo  a  man  denying  himfelf  to  be  of  the  blood,  or  kindred  of 
another  in  his  plea,  is  faid  to  difclaim  his  blood.  If  a  man  ar¬ 
raigned  of  felony,  difclaim  goods  ;  being  cleared,  he  lofes  them. 
DISCONTINUANCE,  an  interruption,  intermiflion,  or 
ceffation  of  the  eourfe  of  a  thing  :  as  Difcontinuance  of  poffef* 
fion  ;  of  a  pica  ;  procefs,  he. 

The  effect  of  a  Dijcontinuance  of  pcffieffion,  is,  that  a  man  may 
not  enter  on  his  own  land,  or  tenement  alienated,  whatever 
his  right  be  to  it,  of  himfelf,  or  by  his  own  authority  ;  but 
muff  bring  his  writ,  and  feek  to  recover  pofleflion  by  law. 
As  if  a  man  alien  the  lands  he  holdeth  in  right  of  his  wife  ; 


or 
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hr  a  tenant  in  tail  make  any  feoffment*,  or  leafe  for  life  not 
warranted  by  the  Stat.32.  Hen.  VIII,  byline,  or  livery  of  feifin; 
fuch  alienations  are  called  Difcontinuances.  See  Possession. 
The  effedt  of  Difcontinuance  of  pica ,  is,  that  the  opportunity 
of  profecution  is  loft,  and  not  recoverable,  but  by  beginning 
a  new  fuit.  For  to  be  difcontinued ,  and  to  be  put  off  without 
a  day,  are  the  fame  thing  ;  and  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  finally 
difmiffcd  the  court. 

If  a  juftice-feat  be  difcontinued  by  the  not  coming  of  the  ju- 
ftices,  the  king  commonly  renews  the  fame  by  his  writ,  &c. 
See  Justice. 

DISCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds,  which  are 
always,  and  of  themfelves,  difagreeable,  whether  applied  in 
fucceflion,  or  confonance.  SeeSotJND. 

If  two  fimple  founds  be  in  fuch  a  relation  of  tune,  that  is, 
have  fuch  a  difference  of  tune,  as  that  being  founded  together, 
they  make  a  mixture,  or  compound  found,  which  the  ear 
receives  with  difpleafure  ;  it  is  called  a  Difcord  :  as,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  receive  it  with  pleafure,  it  is  called  a  Concord : 
And  whatever  two  founds  make  an  agreeable,  or  difagreeable 
compound,  they  will  have  the  fame  effedls  refpe&ively,  if  they 
be  applied  in  fucceflion.  See  Tune  and  Concord. 

As  concords  are  dehominated  harmonical  intervals ;  fo  may  Dif- 
cords  be  denominated  unharmonical  intervals.  See  Interval. 
Difcords  are  diftinguilhed  into  concinnous  d.ndinconcinnous\ntcr^z\s. 

Concinnous  Discords,  by  the  ancients  called  Emmeli ,  are  fuch 
as  are  apt,  or  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with 
concords.  Thefe  are  relations,  which  in  themfelves  are  neither 
very  agreeable,  nor  difagreeable  ;  and  have  only  a  good  effetft  in 
mufic  by  their  oppofition,  as  they  heighten,  and  illuftrate  the 
more  natural  and  effential  principles  of  the  pleafure  we  feek  for; 
or,  as  by  their  mixture,  and  combination  with  them,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  variety  neceffary  to  our  being  better  pleafed. 
Notwithftanding  this,  they  are  ftill  called  Difcords  ;  as  the 
bitternefs  of  fome  things  may  help  to  fet  off  the  fwectnefs  of 
others,  and  yet  ftill  be  bitter. 

InconcinHous  Discords,  by  the  ancients  called  Ectneli ,  are  fuch 
as  are  never  chofen  in  mufic  ;  as  having  too  great  a  harfhnefs 
in  them  :  though  even  the  greateft  Difcord  is  not  without  its 
ufe.  See  ConcinnoUs,  &c. 

The  effential  principals  of  harmony,  harmonical  intervals,  or 
concords,  are  but  few,  in  number  only  eight ;  the  indefinite 
number  of  other  ratio’s  are  all  Difcords.  Hence  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  (hews  the  neceflity  of  taking  fome  of  the  lefs  untoward 
of  thefe  Difcords  into  the  fyftem  of  Mufic  :  In  order  to  this, 
he  confiders  the  effeft  of  having  none  but  harmonical  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  fyftem  of  mufic. 

1.  With  refpedt  to  a  fingle  voice  :  if  that  fhould  move  always 
from  one  degree  of  tune  to  another,  fo  as  every  note,  or  found 
to  the  next,  were  in  the  ratio  of  fome  concord  ;  the  variety, 
which  is  the  life  of  mufic,  would  foon  beexhaufted.  For  to  move 
by  no  other  than  harmonical  intervals,  would  not  only  want 
variety,  and  fo  weary  us  with  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  fame 
things,-  but  the  very  perfection  of  fuch  relations  of  founds 
would  cloy  the  ear,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fweet  and  lufcious 
things  do  the  tafte ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  are  artfully  feafon- 
ed  with  the  mixture  of  fower  and  bitter.  See  Degrees. 

2.  With  refpe<ft  to  mufic  in  parts,  i.  e.  when  two  or  more 
voices  join  in  Confonance,  the  gerieral  rule  is,  that  the  fuc- 
ceflive  founds  of  each  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  feveral  voices 
fhall  be  all  concords.  Now  there  ought  to  be  a  variety  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  fucceflive  concords;  and  alfo  in  the  method  of 
their  fuccefllons  ;  all  which  depends  on  the  movement  of  the 
fingle  parts.  So  that  if  thefe  could  only  move  in  an  agree¬ 
able  manner  by  harmonical  diftanceS,  there  are  but  a  few 
different  ways  wherein  they  could  move  from  concord  to  con¬ 
cord  ;  and  hereby  we  fhould  lofe  much  of  the  ravifhment  of 
founds  in  confonance.  As  to  this  part  then,  the  thing  demand¬ 
ed  is  a  variety  of  ways  whereby  each  fingle  voice,  or  more 
in  confonance,  may  move  agreeably  in  the  fucceflive  founds, 
fo  as  to  pafs  from  concord  to  concord,  and  meet  at  every 
note  in  the  fame,  or  a  different  concord  from  what  they  flood 
in  at  the  laft  note. 

In  what  cafes,  and  for  what  reafons  Difcords  are  allowed, 
the  rules  of  compofitioh  muft  teach  :  But  only  joyning 
thefe  two  confiderations,  tfc.  we  fee  how  imperfecft  mufic 
would  be  without  any  other  intervals  than  concords.  See 
Composition. 

JBefide  the  concinnous  Difcords ,  ufed  defigriedly  in  mufic,  there 
are  feveral  other  Difcord  relations,  which  happen  unavoidably, 
in  a  kind  of  accidental  and  indirect  manner.  Thus,  in  the 
fucceflion  of  feveral  notes,  there  are  to  be  confidered  not  only 
the  relations  of  thofe  which  fucceed  others  immediately,  but  alfo 
of  thofe  betwixt  which  each  other  notes  intervene.  Now  the 
immediate  fucceflion  mav  be  conducted  fo  as  to  produce  good 
melody  ;  yet  among  the  diftant  notes  there  may  be  very  grofs 
Difcords ,  that  would  not  be  tolerable  in  immediate  fucceflion, 
and  far  lefs  in  confonance.  And  fuch  Difcords  are  actually 
contained  in  the  fcale  of  mufic.  Thus,  taking  any  one  fpe- 
cies,  e.  gr.  that  with  the  greater  third,  and  marking  the  de¬ 
grees  betwixt  each  term  and  the  next ;  though  the  pro-  j 
greflxou  be  melodious,  as  the  terms  refer  to  one  common  fun- 
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damental,  yet  there  are  feveral  Difcords  among  the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  the  terms,  c.  gr.  from  4th  to  7th  g,  is  32:  45  ; 
and  from  2dg  to  6th  g,  is  27  :  40;  arid  from  2d  g  to  4th,  is 
27  :  32  ;  all  Difcords. 

The  fpecies  of  counterpoint,  wherein,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Difcords ,  is  called  fgurative  counterpoint ;  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds  :  That  wherein  the  Difcords  are  introduced  occa- 
fionally,  to  ferve  as  tranfitions  from  concord  to  coilcord  :  and 
that  wherein  the  Difcord  bears  a  chief  part  in  the  harmony.  See 
Figurate  Counterpoint. 

Upon  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  meafure,  Difcords  may  tran- 
fiently  pafs  without  any  offence  to  the  car  :  This  is  called 
Suppoftion ,  by  reafon  the  tranfient  Dijcord  fuppofes  a  concord 
immediately  following.  See  Supposition. 

The  harmony  of  Difcords  is  that  wherein  the  Difcords  are 
made  ufe  of  as  a  folid  and  fubffantial  part  of  the  harmony. 
For,  by  a  proper  interpofition  of  a  Difcord ,  the  fucceeding 
concords  receive  an  additional  luftre.  Thus  the  Difcords  are 
in  mufic,  what  the  ftrong  fhades  are  in  painting.  See  Har¬ 
mony. 

The  Difcords  are  the  5th  when  joined  with  the  6th  ;  the  4th 
joined  with  the  5  th,  the  9th  is  of  its  own  nature  a  Dijcord ; 
fo  is  the  7  th. 

Thefe  Difcords  are  introduced  into  the  harmony  with  due  pre¬ 
paration,  and  muft  be  fucceeded  by  concords  ;  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  reflation  of  the  Difcord.  T  he  Difcord  is 
prepared  by  fubfifting  firft  in  the  harmony  in  quality  of  a 
concOrd  ;  that  is,  the  fame  note,  which  becomes  the  Difcord , 
is  firft  a  concord  to  the  bafs-note  immediately  preceding  that 
to  which  it  is  a  Difcord. 

The  Difcord  is  refolved  by  being  immediately  fucceeded  by  a 
concord  defeending  from  it  by  the  diftance  only  of  greater  2d, 
or  leffer  2d.  .  r 

ripple  of  Discord,  Pomuni  Difcordide ,  a  phrafe  ufed  to  fignify 
the  fubjedl,  or  occafion  of  fome  mifunderftanding  in  a  fociety. 

It  is  borrowed  from  mythology :  The  poets  feign,  that,  at  the 
marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  the  goddefs  of  Difcord  threw  a 
golden  apple;  whereon  were  wrote  thefe  words,  to  the  fairef  ; 
which  immediately  ftirred  up  a  diffention  between  Juno,  Pallas* 
and  Venus,  each  pretending  a  title  to  tire  apple. 

DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  manner  of  unravelling 
a  plot,  or  fable,  very  frequent  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
romances  ;  wherein,  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  a  D  if  cover y 
is  made  of  the  name,  fortune,  quality,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  a  principal  perfon,  before  unknown.  See  Catas¬ 
trophe,  Fable,  6y. 

A  late  author  defines  the  Difcovery  a  change,  whic.h  bring¬ 
ing  us  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  produces  either  love  or 
hatred  in  thofe  whom  the  poet  has  a  defign  to  make  either 
happy,  or  miferable. — Fok  a  Difcovery  ftrould  never  be  in 
vain,  by  leaving  thofe  who  thus  difeover  one  another  in  the 
fame  fituation  and  fentiments  they  were  in  before :  in  eftedl, 
thofe  Difcoveries ,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  a  peri¬ 
petia,  or  change  of  fortune  of  fome  principal  character, 
whereon  the  unravelling  depends,  are  the  moft  beautiful.  See 
Peripetia. 

One  of  the  fineft  Difcoveries  ever  brought  upon  the  ftage,  is 
that  of  Oedipus  in  Sophocles  ;  for  the  minute  he  finds  himfelf 
the  fon  of  that  Jocafta,  who  was  then  his  wife,  he  becomes 
of  the  moft  happy,  the  moft  miferable  of  all  men. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Difcoveries  :  The  firft  by  certain 
marks  in  the  body,  either  natural,  or  accidental  :  fuch  is  that 
of  Ulyffes,  who  having  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  by  a 
boar,  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  difeovered  by  the  old  nurfe, 
upon  waffling  his  legs  after  his  return  home  incognito. 

The  fecond  by  tokens :  as  the  casket  of  things,  which  the 
priefts  found  with  Ion  wheli  he  was  expofed,  difeovers  Creula; 
whom  he  was  a  going  to  kill,  to  be  his  mother. 

The  third  is  made  by  remembrance :  that  is,  when  the  fight, 
or  hearing  of  any  thing  otcafions  us  to  recoiled!  our  misfor¬ 
tunes;  Thus,  when  Ulyffes  heard  Demodocus  fing  his  adti- 
ons  at  Troy,  the  memory  of  them  ftruck  him,  and  drew  tears 
from  his  eyes,  which  difeovered  him  to  Alcinous.  , 

But  the  fineft  fort  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  fubjedt,  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  fable  5  as  that  of  Oedipus  from  his  exceflive  curiofity, 
and  the  letter  that  Iphigenia  fent  by  Pylades;  See  F a  b  l  e  . 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a  fum  dedudted,  or  retained  in 
hand,  upon  paying  a  greater.  See  Deduction. 

The  term  is  much  ufed  among  mechanics,  and  manufadlurers; 
who  keep  workmen,  journeymen,  labourers,  Cfr.  for  the  funis 
advanced  them  before-hand;  which  are  difeounted  when  the 
payments  are  made  in  courle. 

Discount,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  ah  allowance  made  on 
a  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  other  debt  not  yet  become  due  ;  tp 
induce  the  acceptor,  or  debtor,  to  advance  the  money.  See 
Exchange; 

Difounts  are  alfo  frequently  given  for  the  payment  of  dubious, 
or  bad  debts.  See  Rebate. 

Discount,  is  alfo  ufed  among  merchants  when  they  buy  com¬ 
modities  on  truft,  with  a  condition,  that  the  feller  Audi  dif- 
count  fo  much  with  him  per  cent,  for  each  payment  made  be¬ 
fore  the  time  expired.  See  Prompt  Payment. 
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The  Sieur  de  la  Porte  diftinguifhes  between  thefe  two  kinds 
of  Difcount  :  The  firfl,  or  that  upon  bills  of  exchange,  is 
reckoned  like  the  exchange,  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent . 
E.  gr.  at  2  per  Cent.  Difcount  on  an  hundred  pounds,  there  is 
only  ninety-eight  pound  to  pay  :  whereas  that  oh  commodities 
is  not  only  laid  on  the  hundred  pound,  but  on  the  hundred  and 
Difcount  added  together.  So  that  df counting  for  goods  at  io 
per  cent .  there  is  only  eight  abated  on  an  hundred  and  eight, 
and  not  on  the  hundred.  This  laft,  he  fays,  is  the  true  Dif¬ 
count. 

Discount,  is  alfo  ufed  with  lefs  propiety  for  the  tare,  or  wafte 
of  any  commodity,  fum,  b'c.  There  are  12  {hillings  Dif¬ 
count  in  this  bag. 

The  cag  of  oil  font  me  from  Spain  leaks  ;  thefe  are  fifty  pints 
Difcount.  See  Tare,  & V. 

DISCOURSE,  an  operation  of  the  human  mind,,  whereby  it 
pafles,  or  proceeds  from  one  thing  to  ahother  ;  that  is,  from 
a  known  thing  to  an  unknown.  See  Reasoning. 

The  fchool-men  define  it  an  a6l  of  Cognition,  whereby  the 
mind  deduces  one  thing  from  another  :  this  it  does,  when  in 
confequence  of  an  affent  given  to  one  propofition,  it  yields 
afient  to  another  :  fo  that  Dfcourfe  confifts  in  a  dependency 
of  affents  ;  and  fuppofes  fuch  an  order  between  the  a£ls,  that 
that  belonging  to  the  confequent  arifes  from  that  belonging  to 
the  antecedent.  So  that  the  intellect  is  then  faid,  difeurrere , 
to  dfcourfe  ;  when,  from  an  affent  to  one,  or  more  propofi- 
tions,  it  infers,  or  draws  an  afient  to  another. 

The  object  of  Dfcourfe ,  therefore,  or  that  about  Which  the 
intellect  is  employed  in  dfcourfing ,  is  the  connexion  of  ex¬ 
tremes  confidered  with  regard  to  feme  third,  or  medium  : 
thus,  when  it  judges,  that  every  reafonable  animal  is  rifible, 
affirming,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  rifibility,  and 
rationality  ;  and  then  finds,  there  is  likewife  a  connexion  be¬ 
twixt  man  and  reafonable  animal :  and  afterwards  gathering 
from  the  connexion  found  between  rifible  and  man,  with  ra¬ 
tional,  that  man  and  rifible  have  likewife  a  connexion,  as  both 
are  connected  with  rational  :  it  is  faid  to  Dfcourfe. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Dfcourfe ,  whereof  men  ufe  to  value 
themfelves,  does  really  betray  the  infirmity  of  the  human  un- 
derfianding  ;  as  it  denotes  a  chain  or  fcale  of  feveral  fucceffive 
afts  of  cognition  necefl'ary  to  arrive  at  a  truth.  So  that  there 
is  no  Dfcourfe  in  God,  who  underftands  all  things  truly.  See 
Knowledge. 

DISCOUS  Flower .  Botanifis  reckon  two  kinds  of  plants  with 
a  Dfcous  Flower :  i.  Such  as  have  the  flower  compounded, 
and  the  feed  pappous,  but  the  leaves  and  firalks  not  milky 
when  broken.  2.  The  corymbiferous  plants,  whofe  flowers 
are  compounded  into  a  Dfcous  figure,  but  their  feeds  not  pap¬ 
pous.— Of  the  former  kind  are  the  flea-banes,  rag- weeds, 
groundfels,  b  c .  and  of  ■  the  latter,  are  daifies,  chamomile, 
tanfy,  wormwood,  bfc. 

DISCRETE,  or  Disjunct,  Proportion ,  is,  when  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers,  or  quantities  is  the  fame, 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between  all  the  four 
numbers.  See  Ratio,  and  Proportion. 

T  hus,  if  the  numbers  6  :  8  :  :  3  :  4,  be  confidered  ;  the  ratio 
between  the  firfl:  pair,  6  and  8,  is  the  fame  as  that  between 
3  and  4,  and  therefore  thefe  numbers  are  proportional  ;  but 
it  is  only  dfcreetly ,  or  disjunct  ly,  for  6  is  not  to  8,  as  8  to  3  ; 
that  is,  the  proportion  is  broken  off  between  8  and  3,  and  is 
not  continued  all  along,  as  it  is  in  thefe  following,  which  are 
called  Continual  Proportionals,  viz.  3:6:  :  12  :  24. 

Discrete  Quantity,  is  fuch  as  is  not  continued  and  joined  to¬ 
gether.  See  the  article  Quantity. 

Such  is  a  number,  whofe  parts  being  diflindl  units,  cannot  be 
united  into  one  continuum  ;  for  in  a  continuum  there  are  no 
actual  determinate  parts  before  divifion,  but  they  are  po¬ 
tentially  infinite ;  wherefore  it  is  ufually  and  truly  faid, 
that  continued  quantity  is  divifible  in  infinitum.  See  Con¬ 
tinuity. 

DISCRETIVE  P ropofitions,  are  thofe  where  various  judgments 
are  made,  and  denoted  by  the  particles,  but,  notwitjlanding, 
or  words  of  the  like  nature  either  expreffed,  or  underftood. 

See  Proposition. 

Thus,  fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my  wealth,  but  not  of  my 
virtue  ;  they,  who  crofs  the  feas,  change  their  climate,  but  not 

nTornTQ1^0^^0115  are  ca^ec^  Eifcretive  P ropofitions. 

DISCUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  given  to  a  round  fhield, 
confecrated  to  the  memory  of  fome  famous  hero  ;  and  hung 
up  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  a  trophy  of  fome  great 


rom  t  e  gure  of  this  Dfcus,  or  rather  of  that,  which  the 
1,Iee's  fn.  °trfians  ufed  to  divert  themfelves  with,  efpeci- 
a  y  a  t  .ur  pu  ic  games,  and  which  was  a  round  quoit  of 

t  t"s  aft™> 

a  dear 

imports  a  (hakino- nff  °  aiT-P<?‘nt>  or  problem.  The  word 
rities  with  whicha  t-r  °f  inS  t^le  difficulties  and  obfeu- 

point  ^ ^  wdfS”hr-raffed-  „Wc  fuch  a 
cleared  up.  ~  ^  len  was  Well  treated  of,  and 


Discussion  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  medicinal  fonfo,  for  a  difoef- 
hng  the  matter  of  any  tumour,  or  fwelling  through  the 
pores  of  the  body  ;  or  an  evacuation  of  fome  thin  matter 
gathered  in  any  part,  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  See  Die 

CUTl  ENTS.  ‘  -L'lS- 

DISCUTIENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  proper  to  open  the 
pores,  and  evacuate  the  redundant  or  peccant  humours  nf 
body  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  the 

Difcutients  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  Dia¬ 
phoretics.  See  Diaphoretic,  Carminative  Hr 

DISDIAPASON,  in  mufic,  a  compound  concord,  ’in  the  oua 
druple  ratio  of  4  to  1,  or  of  8  to  2.  See  the  articles  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Diapason. 

The  Dfdiapafon  is  produced  when  the  voice  goes  from  the  firfl 
tone  to  the  15  th,  and  may  be  called  a  Fifteenth. 

The  voice  ordinarily  does  not  go  further  than  from  its  firfl 
tone  to  the  Dfdiapafon  ;  i.  e.  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  double  odtave  ;  for  the  Dfdiapafon  is  an  odlave 
doubled.  See  Octave.  It  may  fometimes  rife  feveral 
tones  above  a  Dfdiapafon,  but  the  effort  or  ftruggle  disfigures 
it,  and  makes  it  falfe.  In  reality,  the  ancient  fcale,  or  dia- 
gramma,  only  extended  to  a  Dfdiapafon .  See  D  1  A- 
gramma.  / 

Disdiap ASOK-Diapente,  in  mufic,  a  concord  in  a  fextuple  ra¬ 
tio,  of  1  to  6. 

Distil  a  VASOK-Diatejfaron,  a  compound  concord  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  16  to  3.  ‘ 

DiSDiAPAS0N-T/Y<5;/r,  a  compound  confonance  in  the  proDor- 
tion  of  10  to  2.  ‘  ' 

EiisDiAVAsou-Semi-ditone,  a  compound  concord  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  24  to  5. 

DISEASE,  in  medicine,  that  Rate  of  a  living  body,  wherein 
it  is  prevented  the  exercife  of  any  of  its  fundlions,  whether 
vital,  natural,  or  animal. 

Or,  Dfeafe^  is  an  indifpbfition  contrary  to  nature,  where¬ 
by  the  adtion  of  fome  part  is  immediately  injured.  See 
Function. 


(Jr,  Dijeaje  is  a  depraved,  and  diforderly  Hate  of  the  folid, 
and  fluid  parts  ;  whereby  all,  or  fome  of  the  fundfions  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  body,  or  mind,  or  both,  are  either  aholifhed,  or 
impaired. 

An  ingenious  author  of  a  late  Latin  treatife,  de  purgatione , 
holds  the  effence  of  a  Dfeafe  to  confifl  in  a  want  of  that  equi- 
librium  between  the  folid  and  fluid  parts.  Which  is  neceffary 
to  the  maintenance  of  health  :  others  add,  that  all  Dfeafes 
anfe  either  from  too  lax,  or  too  ftria  a  tenfion  of  the  fibres 
See  Health,  and  Fibre. 

Of  all  animals,  man  is  fubjedt  to  the  mofl  Dfeafes ;  and  of 
men,  the  ftudious  and  fpeculative  are  mofl  expofod  thereto. 
Other  animals  have  their  Dfeafes  ;  but  they  are  in  /mail 
number  :  nor  are  plants  without  them  ;  though  their  mala¬ 
dies  foarce  exceed  half  a  fcore.  The  ancrents  deified  their 
Dfeafes  :  Voffius  de  Idolol.  Lib.  VIII.  C.  V. 

Several  authors  have  given  us  very  compendious  theories  of 
Dfeafes  ;  reducing  them  all  to  fome  one  general  difaffedtion  : 
Bontekoe  deduces  all  the  Dfeafes  of  the  human  frame  from 
the  Scorbutus  :  Mufgrave  from  the  Arthritis  :  Dr.  Woodward 
from  the  Bile  :  others  imagine  all  Dfeafes  the  effedls  of  a 
pocky  virus,  which  has  lurked  in  the  feed  ever  fince  the 
fin  of  Adam  :  Helmont,  and  Serenus  the  Dane,  take  them 
to  depend  on  fome  extraneous  ferment,  formed  in  or  out  of 
us  :  laftly,  it  appearing  from  the  obfervations  of  Pliny 
Kircher,  Langius,  and  Bonomo,  that  there  are  little  worms 
in  .feverifh  blood,  puftules,  carbo’s,  and  the  itch  ;  diverfe  phv- 
licians  have  took  occafion  to  fufpedt,  that  all  Difecrfes  arife 
from  worms.  See  Worms,  Itch,  bfc. 

Some  Dfeafes  only  impair  the  ufe  of  the  part,  as  the  ophthal- 
^0'  Others  deftroy  it  entirely,  as  the  gutta  ferena, 
pally,  or.  Some  affedl  the  whole  body,  as  the  fever  apo¬ 
plexy,  epilepfy,  bfc.  Others  only  impair  a  part,  as  the  aflhma" 
colic,  dropfy,  bfc.  Some  only  affeft  the  body,  as  the  gout  - 
Others  diflurb  the  mind,  as  melancholy,  delirium,  bfc.  LafT 
ly,  others  affedl  both  body  and  mind,  as  the  mania,  phrenzy. 


As  the  adlions,  or  conditions  of  the  body,  fo  alfo  the  Dfeafes % 
or  defedls  thereof,  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  Heads  viz* 
1.  Dfeafes  of  the  folid  parts.  2.  Thofe  of  the  fluid  parts! 
And,  3.  Dfeafes  compounded  of  both. 

A  popular  fyllabus  of  Difeafes  may  be  given  as  follows  :  the 
folid  parts,  i.  e.  the  bones  and  flefh,  may  be  difordered  five 
ways,  viz.  rendred  turgid  by  tumours ;  cut  with  wounds  ; 
corroded  by  ulcers,  or  caries’s  ;  removed  out  of  their  places, 
as  in  hernia’s,  prolapfus’s,  and  diflocations ;  or  difeontinued  by 
fra 61  u res,  and  contufions.  1 

Difeafes  of  the  fluids  are  either  in  the  mafs  of  the  blood,  or 
the  fpirits :  thofe  of  the. blood  are  reducible  to  two  kinds  ; 
thofe  that  thicken,  and  inlpiffate,  or  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  retard  its  motion  ;  and  thofe  which  attenuate,  and  dif- 
folve,  and  of  confequence  accelerate  it. 

To  this  latter  kind  belong  fevers,  and  feverifh  affedlions  alone* 
all  the  other  Difeafes  of  the  blood  belong  to  the  former.  See 
Fever,  Blood,  bfc. 


In 
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In  too  thick  a  ftate  of  the  blopd,  its  principles  arc  too  crafs, 
and  its  molecules  too  big,  whence  a  lentor,  lazy  motion,  and 
even  ftoppage,  particularly  in  the  finuous  paflages  of  the  glands  • 
hence  obftmdtions,  inflammations,  fcirrhus’s,  farcoma’s,  ver¬ 
ruca?,  puftules,  oedemata,  impetigines,  and  other  tumors,  and 
congeftions  both  in  the  vifcera,  and  habit  of  the  body  :  and 
hence  again,  drowfinefs,  melancholy,  hypochondriacal  af¬ 
fections,  Jf’c.  If  this  thick  blood  be  too  much  replete  with 
iharp,  acid  falts,  it  will  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts,  and 
break  out  in  ulcers,  as  in  phthiflcal,  fcrophulous,  fcorbutic, 
and  .  venereal  difeafes,  gangrenes,  carbo’s,  cancers,  and  other 
erolive  tumours,  according  to  the  quality  and  degree  offaltnefs 
.  and  acrimony.  And  from  the  fame  fource  arife  cephalalgia’s, 
cardialgia  s,  colics,  gouts,  rheumatifms,  pleurifies,  &c.  which 
by  abrading  the  folid  fubftance,  frequently  emaciate  the  body. 
See  Humour. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  animal  fpirits,  arife  either,  r.  from  an 
intermiffion,  or  retardation  of  their  motion  ;  or  a  diminution 
of  their  quantity  :  or,  2.  from  a  diforder  in  their  crafis,  or 
quality.  See  Spirits. 

To  the  firft  clafs  are  reduced  the  catalepfis,  apoplexy,  coma, 
carus,  palfy,  ftupor,  tremor,  &V.  To  the  fecond  belong  the 
mania,  phrenfy,  delirium,  fooliftmefs,  melancholy,  vertigo, 
fpafms,  epilepfy,  hifteric  affedions,  horror,  &c.  Add,  that 
as  all  Dijeajes  of  the  blood  arife  from  external  caufes,  viz. 
ome  one  or  more  of  the  non-naturals,  as  food,  air,  evacua¬ 
tion,  &c.  fo  thofe  of  the  fpirits  generally  proceed  from  difor 
V  ders  of  the  blood. 

Lafldy,  the  Difeafes  of  the  fluids,  whether  thofe  in  the  blood, 
©r  fpirits,  are  feldom  confined  long  thereto  ;  but  prefently 
come  to  difturb,  and  impede  fome  of  the  functions  of  the  fo¬ 
lid  parts,  and  at  laft  corrupt  the  fubftance  of  the  folids  them- 
lelves.  Hence  compound,  or  complicated  Difeafes  ;  which 
are  infinitely  various. 

The  learned  Boerhaave  furnifhes  us  a  much  more  accurate, 
and  fcientincal  divifton  of  Difeafes ,  into  thofe  of  the  Solids 
and  Fluids.  5 

Diseases  of  the  fohds  ^  he  conflders  either  as  of  the  Ample,  and 
fimilar  parts,  or  of  the  organical. 

Simla)'  Diseases,  are,  1.  Thofe  of  the  laft,  and  fmalleft 
fibres  ;  which  are  reducible  to  too  great  tenfion,  and  laxnefs, 
too  great  ftrength,  or  weaknefs,  and  a  folution  of  their  con¬ 
tinuity.  See  Fibre,  &c. 

2.  Thofe  of  the  membranes,  which  being  only  affemblages  of 
the  fibres  juft  mentioned,  are  fubject:  to  the  fame  diforders. 
See  Membrane. 

3-  Thofe  of  the  laft,  and  fmalleft  canals,  which  are  formec 
of  fuch  membranes. 

4.  Of  the  membranes  compofed  of  fuch  canals. 

5’  Of  canals  compofed  of  fuch  membranes,  which  are  all 
the  greater  veffels  of  the  body.  See  Vessel. 

Of  the  folid  parts,  which  are  compofed  of  canals  com- 
prefled,  and  grown  together,  fo  as  to  be  void  of  humour  to 
•  diftend  them  ;  or  canals  growing  into  one  confiftent  part, 

’  the  humour  hardning  together  with  the  veffel  that  contain¬ 
ed  it.  , 

-  Laftly,  fuppofing  thefe  parts  all  found,  Difeafes  may  befal  them 
.  with  refped  to  their  ftru&ure,  from  a  vice,  or  vicious  applica- 
. .  tion  of  the  matter  of  nutrition.  See  Solid. 

Organical  Diseases — An  organical  part  confifting  of  the  feve- 

ral  Ample  parts  above-mentioned,  and  fitted  to  perform  any 
qffice  by  means  of  fome  humour -contained  in  it  ;  may  be  con- 
iidered,  either  in  itfelf,  as  a  folid  part,  or  with  refpect  to  the 
humour  it  contains  :  in  the  firft  view,  organical  Difeafes  are 

-  reducible  to  four  clafles. 

I.  Diforders  in  the  figure,  and  the  circumftances  thereof,  as 
roughnefs,  folidity,  cavity,  &c.  To  this  belong  the  Avchtto- 
twitf,  when  one  veflel  opens  into  another  ;  the  /V/r, 

when  a  rupture,  is  made  ;  A when  a  breach  is  occafi- 
oned  by  corrofion  ;  the  H which  is  a  total  obftruaion 
of  the  cavity,  by  a  vifcous,  grumous  matter  ;  the  Sts vo-gupia 
or  narrownefs  of  the  paflage  :  the  ©ai-L?,  0r  compreflion  of 
the  fides  of  the  cavity  ;  'S.vy.'pvois,  when  the  fides  are  quite 
clofed  up  ;  and  Sir/^ttcr/f,  when  the  veflel  is  fo  emptied,  that 
the  fides  falling  together,  the  cavity  is  loft.  Sec  Diaped’esis 
Diuresis,  &c.  ’ 

2.  In  the  number,  where  it  is  either  deficient  or  redundant  • 
but  the  parts  feldom  err  in  this  refpect,  fo  as  to  occafion  a 
Difeafe. 

3.  In  magnitude  ;  to  which  belong  Nodes,  Exoftofes,  and 
Callus’s.  See  Node,  Exostosis,  iffc. 

4.  In  the  fituation,  and  connexion  ;  as  when  the  ligaments 
are  too  long,  or  too  fhort,  when  broke,  or  depraved  ;  alfo 
diftortions,  luxations,  fubluxations,  hernias,  or  ruptures  in 
the  groin,  fcrotum,  bladder  ;  procidentise  of  the  womb,  blad¬ 
der,  and  rectum  ;  diforders  of  the  tendons,  and  mufcles,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  flying  out  of  their  places  ;  the  relaxation,  or 
rupture  of  the  membranous  ligament  that  ftiould  retain  them. 
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See  Hernia,  Luxation,  &c. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  Difeafe  common  both  to  fimilar  and  orga¬ 
nical  parts,  called  folution  of  continuity.  Sec  Solution. 
Diseases  C0Jl('lderinS  thofe  fluids  limply,  and 


in  themfelves,  may  be  reduced  to  diforders  in  refpe&  of  quan¬ 
tity,  and  quality  ;  but  cohfidering  them,  as,  contained  in  folids, 
they  may  err  too,  in  place,  and  proportion. 

As  to  the  firft,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  humours,  as  di- 
fturbs  the  animal  functions,  is  called  a  Plethora  :  Dijeajes 
from  the  defedt  of  humours,  we  foarce  know  of  any.  See 
Plethora. 

As  to  the  fecond,  fuch  quality  of  the  humours,  as  difturbs  the 
animal  functions,  is  called  Cacochymia.  Now,  this  is  either 
in  the  fluids  confidered  in  themfelves,  their  own  parts,  and 
compoiition  ;  or  confidered  as  they  concur  towards  conftitu- 
ting  fome  part  of  the  body.  See  Cacochymia. 

If  the  morbid  quality  be  confidered  in  the  particles  of  the 
Tumour,  it  mult  either  confift  in  an  augmentation,  of  bulk, 
whence  the  emphraxis,  atrophy,  fymphyfis,  and  fynezefis  ;  or 
m  the  diminution  thereof,  as  in  the  diapnoe,  and  ceneangeia  ; 
or  in  an  increafe  of  folidity,  whence  too  great  an  attenuation  ; 
or  a  decay  thereof,  whence  a  lentor,  ftagnation,  and  cohefion  ; 
or  in  the  figure,  as  when  of  fpherical  it  becomes  angular,  and 
confequently,  with  refpedt  to  the  part  it  is  applied  to,  fharp  j 
whence  aciiiiionies5  both  acid5  alcaline,  muriatic*  ammoniac, 
faponaceous,  vitriolic,  &c.  and  oleofities  ;  or  in  rigidity,  and 
flexibility  ;  or  in  elafticity  ;  or  in  cohefion,  and  diviiibility. 
See  Atrophy,  &c. 

Again,  all  the  juices  being  confidered  together,  the  principal 
diforders  they  are  fubject  to,  are  too  great  fluidify,  or  tenaci¬ 
ty  ;  too  much  velocity  in  their  veffels,  or  too  little. 

Laftly,  confidering  the  fluids  as  contained  in  the  folids,  there 
arife  diverfe  Difeafes  merely  from  their  changing  of  place  ; 
.which  may  be  reduced  to  two  clafles,  viz.  the.  grafter  humours 
intruding  themfelves  into  the  finer  canals  ;  and  the  humours 
extravafating,  or  getting  out  among  the  folid  parts  ;  whence 
inflammations,  aneurifma’s,  varices,  enchymofes,  oedema’s, 
puftules,  dropfy ,  fpungeous  membranes  of  the  head,  breaft, 
abdomen,  and  uterus  j  and  emphyfema’s.  See  Aneurisma. 
Varix,  Enchymosis,  &c. 

Add,  that  the  humours  collected,  and  ftagnating  among  the 
parts,  grow  putrid,  purulent,  ichorous,  erofive,  and  Iharp  ; 
and  thus  deftroy  the  tender  ftamina,  or  folids  ;  whence  Anus's’ 
filrula’s,  ulcers,  gangrenes,  fphacelus’s,  cancers,  and  the  like.’ 

See  Sinus,  Fistula,  & V. 

Thefe  are  the  prime  differences  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  body  - 
and  from  thefe  arife  moft  of  the  reft  :  fo  that  they  may  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  Difeafes ;  but  as  the  caufes  of  Difeafes. 

See  each  further  explained  under  its  refpedtive.  article  in  this 
work. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  Difeafes ,  in  ufe  among  phyfici- 
ans,  taken  from  certain  external  accidents,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  a  great  many  different  Difeafes  :  which  diftindtion, 
too,  has  its  ufe  ;  though  they  generally  run  it  too  far.  Dif- 
eajes,  then,  are  diftinguifhed,  i.  With  refpedt  to  their  caufe 
into,  idiopathy,  fympathy,  protopathy,  deuteropathy,  here- 
•  rf1?’  connfte>  anA  acquired.  2.  With  refpedt  to  their  fub- 
je  ,  into  Difeafes  of  old  age,  children,  adults,  men,  women, 
maids,  pregnant,  parturient,  endemical,  epidemical,  &c. 

3.  Vyitn  lefpedt  to  duration,  into  moft  acute,  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  four  days ;  acute,  in  twenty  •;  and  chronical,  wffch 
are  all  thofe  of  longer  continuance.  4.  With  refpedt  to  fea- 
fons  into  vernal,  autumnal,  continued,  and  intermitting. 

5.  ith  refpedt  to  their  effects,  into  benign,  malignant,  cu¬ 
rable,  incurable,  mortal,  and  contagious.  And,  6.  With 
refpedf:  to  the  ftate,  into  beginning,  progrefs,  ftate,  declen- 
hon,  and  end.  See  Acute,  Acme,  &V. 

Diseases  of  plants.  M.  Tournefort,  in  an  exprefs  differtation 
on  this  fuhjecff,  in  the  memoir es  de  P academie  des  fciences ,  re¬ 
fers  all  the  Difeafes  of  plants  to  the  following  caufes. 

1.  The  too  great  abundance  of  the  nutritious  juice.  2.  The 
defect,  or  want  of  this  juice.  3.  Some  ill  qualities  it  acquires. 

4.  Its  unequal  diftribution/  in  different  parts  of  the  plant.  And 

5.  External  accidents.  See  Plant. 

The  Difeafes  principally  obferved  by  our  gardeners,  are,  1. 
barrennefs,  when  the  tree,  though  outwardly  frelh  and  heal¬ 
thy,  bears  no  bloftbm  ;  or  if  it  does,  they  fall ;  or  if  they 
fet,  the  fruit  drops  before  it  comes  to  maturity.  See  Steri¬ 
lity. 

2.  Blafting  of  the  buds,  occafioned  by  a  froft  happening  when 
the  leaves  and  bloffoms  are  wet.  By  this  means  the  pores  are 
Ihut,  and  the  vital  juices  fuffocated  ;  when,  if  the  fun  break 
out  on  a  fudden,  they  turn  yellow,  with  rouncj  fiery  fpecks 
growing  on  them;  whence  frequently  proceed  tumours  like 
warts,  which  rotting,  grow  full  of  maggots.  Mr.  Mortimer 
adds,  that  the  want  of  rain  at  bloffoming  time,  often  occafions 
the  dropping  oft  of  the  bloffoms  for  want  of  fap  :  fie  there¬ 
fore  recommends  the  watering  them. 

3  Confumption,  proceeding  from'  a  want  of  fuftenance 
through  the  failure  of  the  nounlhing  juices  ;  or  from  obftru- 

oi-Tum„fut:sr and  rootsi  °r  m  disefli°n>  ^ 

MoTshe  refaifoak“.s.fWhich’  Und“  the 

5.  The  jaundice,  which,  though  it  does  not  hinder  the  tree 
from  appearing  found,  yet  when  it  begins  to  fproui,  the  leaves 

3  become 
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become  of  a  whitilh  green,  and  as  they  grow  bigger*  turn 
yellow.  It  frequently  arifes  from  external  caufes,  as  the  mil¬ 
dew  ;  but  chiefly  from  a  ftony,  or  chalkey  foil,  impregnated 
With  an  acid  fait. 

6.  Mildew,  a  kind  of  epidemical  Difeafe ,  moft  frequent  and 
fatal  in  the  fpring  feafon.  It  is  properly  a  corrofive,  and  nip¬ 
ping  dew,  proceeding  from  pent  up  vapours  now  exhaled, 
and  returned  back  on  the  tender  opening  buds,  which  infedls 
them  by  its  acrimony,  and  obftrudls  the  circulation  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  juices.  By  which  means  the  leaves  begins  to  fade  and 
wither,  and  both  the  bloffoms  and  fruit  are  much  prejudiced. 
See  Mildew. 

7.  A  thick  fog,  or  too  abundant  dew,  Agricola  allures  us, 
occafions  the  fame  Difeafe  as  the  mildew,  only  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree.  See  Dew,  &jY. 

8.  Falling  of  the  leaves,  which  happens  when  the  trees 
fprouting  too  foon,  are  either  furprized  by  exceflive  heat,  or 
cold. 

9.  Uredo,  or  fcorching,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  •,  the 
firft  happening  upon  the  fall  of  a  fubtil  dew,  or  fmall  rain, 
immediately  followed  by  the  piercing  beams  of  the  fun,  which 
fuddenly  clofes  the  pores  before  dilated,  and  burns  up  the 
leaves :  the  fecond  happening  from  the  like  fervour  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  tree,  viz.  in  the  pith  ;  occafioned  by  fome 
inner  failing.  Agricola  imputes  it  to  the  fault  of  the  garde¬ 
ners,  who,  in  tranfplanting  trees,  frequently  cut  off  the  leffer 
filaments,  and  roots,  as  alfo  the  greater  roots,  without  cove¬ 
ring  the  wounds  with  wax,  or  the  like. 

10.  Scurf,  or  leprofy,  a  Difeafe  chiefly  of  the  bark,  caufed 
by  a  too  great  dilatation  of  the  pores,  whereby  too  much  per- 
fpirable  matter  tranfuding,  it  hangs  and  hardens  on  the  bark, 
which  by  this  means  chaps,  and  cracks  5  and  thus  a  fort  of 
lepra  is  formed,  perfpiration  obflructed,  &c.  Add,  that  this 
fcurfy  fkin  proves  a  harbour  for  vermine,  which  live  both  on 
the  bark  and  tree. 

11.  The  worm,  a  little  animal  generated  in  the  corrupted 
fubftance  of  the  bark,  bloffoms,  fruit-leaves,  pith,  and  roots. 
M.  Gentil  mentions  another  kind,  called  cockchajfers ,  which 
ffick  to  the  roots  of  young  tender  trees,  and  bark,  and  kill 
them.  There  is  a  third  fort,  called  breezes ,  or  gad-flies, 
which  gnaw  the  roots. — The  worm  is  a  very  frequent  Dif¬ 
eafe  whereby  young  hopeful  trees,  are  all  of  a  fudden  brought 
to  languilh,  and  decay. 

12.  Rotten  roots,  occafioned  chiefly  by  their  being  planted 
too  deep.  This  Difeafe  is  incurable. 

13.  Blights.  A  particular  account  whereof,  fee  under  the 
article  Blight. 

DISEMBOGUE.  When  a  (hip  paffes  out  of  the  mouth  of 

fome  great  gulph,  or  bay,  they  call  it  difemb'oguing. - They 

fay  alfo  of  a  river,  that  at  fuch  a  place,  or  after  it  has  run  fo 
many  leagues,  it  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea. 
DISFRANCHISING,  the  taking  away  one’s  freedom,  or 
privilege.  See  Enfranchisement. 

DISHERISON,  an  old  word,  of  the  fame  import  as  difin- 
keriting.— Our  lord  the  king,  confidering  his  own  damage, 
and  Dijherifon  of  the  crown,  &c,  Stat.  8.  Richard  II. 
Henry  IV.  See  Disheritor. 

DISHERITOR,  a  perfon  who  dijherits ,  or  puts  another  out 
of  his  inheritance.-— The  fheriff  {hall  forthwith  be  punifhed 
as  a  Dijheritor  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  crown.  Stat.  3. 
Edw.  I.  See  Disherison. 

DISJUNCT  Proportion.  See  Discrete  Proportion. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  fomething  that  feparates,  or  disjoyns. 

Thus  or ,  neither ,  &c.  are  called  disjunctive  conjunctions  ;  which, 
in  connecting  a  difcourfe,  do  yet  feparate  the  parts  thereof. 
E.  gr.  aut  Caefar,  aut  nullus,  either  Caefar  or  nothing.  He 
neither  advanced,  nor  gave  back. 

Disjunctive  Conjunctions  may  alfo  be  called  partitive ,  diflri- 
'  butive, and  alternative.  See  Conjunction. 

Disjunctive  Propofitions ,  in  logic,  are  compound  propofitions 
confifting  of  two  members,  or  parts,  connected  by  a  dif- 
junCtive  conjunction.  See  Proposition. 

The  firft  propofition  of  a  dilemma  is  ufually  a  disjunctive 
propofition  : 

You  muff  either  obey  the  king,  or  be  a  rebel. 

But  you  mud  not  be  a  rebel, 

Therefore  you  muff  obey  the  king. 

DISK.  See  the  articles  Disc,  and  Discus. 
DISLOCATION,  the  putting  a  bone  out  of  joint,  by 
fome  violence  :  ufually  called  by  phyficians,  Luxation.  See 
Luxation. 

DISMEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  birds  that  have 
neither  feet  nor  legs  :  as  alfo-  to  lions,  and  other  animals, 
whofe  members  are  feparated.  See  Mem  be  red. 

DISMES,  Decima ,  in  our  law-books,  tiths.  See  the  article 
Tith. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art,  the  aCt  of  unhor- 
fing  Thus,  to  difmount  the  cavalry,  the  dragoons,  or  the  like, 
is  to  make  them  a-light. 

To  Dismoun  i  the  cannon ,  is  to  break  their  carriages,  wheels, 
axietrees,  or  any  thing,  whereby  to  render  them  unfervice- 
able.  bee  Cannon,  &c. 
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Horfes  are  alfo  demounted  when  they  are  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice. 

DISORIENTATED,  a  term  applied  to  a  thing  that  is 
turned  or  removed  from  the  eaft,  or  fome  other  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  points,  to  which  it  was  originally  diredled. 

The  dials  drawn  on  this  ftone  do  not  go  well,  by  reafon  it 
has  been  moved  and  dij orientated :  it  no  longer  looks  eaft  and 
weft. 

But  the  word  is  moft  frequently  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  for 
the  difconcerting,  or  putting  a  man  out  of  his  way,  or  cle¬ 
ment.  Speak  of  law  to  a  phyfician,  or  of  phyfic  to  a  lawyer, 
and  they  will  both  be  diforientated. 

And.  Marvel  ufes  the  word  difoccidentated ,  inftead  of  difori- 
entated  :  Geneva  had  difoccidentated  our  geographer. 
DISPARAGEMENT  *,  is  properly  ufed  for  the  matching 
an  heir,  &c.  in  marriage,  below  his  or  her  degree,  -or  con¬ 
dition  ;  or  againft  the  rules  of  decency. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  private  particle  Dis,  and 
Par,  equal. 

DISPATCH,  a  letter  on  fome  affair  of  ftate,  or  other  bufinefs 
of  importance,  fent,  with  care  and  expedition,  by  a  courier 
exprefs.  See  Courier. 

The  bufinefs  of  Difpatches  lies  on  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and 
their  clerks.  The  king  gives  directions  to  his  minifters  abroad 
by  Difpatches.  See  Secretary,  Embassador,  CsV. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  packet,  or  mail  containing  fuch 
letters.  The  courier  has  delivered  his  Difpatches. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  a  Gonfeil 
des  Depeches ,  Council  of  Difpatches ,  held  in  the  king’s  pre¬ 
fence,  at  which  the  Dauphin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  chan- 
cellour,  and  four  fecretaries  of  ftate  affifted. 

DISPAUPER.  When  any  perfon,  by  reafon  of  his  poverty 
(attefted  by  his  own  oath  of  not  being  worth  five  pounds,  his 
debts  being  paid)  is  admitted  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  :  if  after¬ 
wards,  before  the  fuit  be  ended,  the  fame  party  have  any 
land,  or  perfonal  eftate  fall  to  him  ;  or  that  the  court,  where¬ 
in  his  fuit  is  depending,  thinks  fit  for  that,  or  other  reafon, 
to  take  away  the  privilege  from  him  ;  he  is  then  faid  to  be 
difpaupered.  See  Forma  Pauperis. 

DISPENSARY,  or  Dispensatory,  a  name  given  to  diverfo 
collections  of  compound  medicines,  wherein  are  fpecified  the 
ingredients,  proportions,  and  chief  circumftances  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  mixture  :  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
a  pharmacopoeia,  or  antidotary .  See  Pharmacopoeia. 

Such  are  the  Difpenfaries  of  Mefue,  Cordus,  the  college  of 
phyficians  at  London,  Quincy,  Cf fc. 

The  apothecaries  in  and  about  London,  are  obliged  to  make 
up  their  compound  medicines,  according  to  the  formulas  pre- 
feribed  in  the  college  Difpenfary  and  are  enjoyned  to  keep 
always  ready  in  their  {hops  all  the  medicines  there  enumerated. 
See  College,  and  Apothecary. 

Dispensary,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  magazin,  or  office  of  medi¬ 
cines  kept  ready  to  be  difpenfed  at  the  prime  coft  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fick  poor. 

Of  which  kind  we  have  two,  or  three  in  London  maintained 
by  the  college  of  phyficians.  One  at  the  college  itfelf,  firft 
begun  in  the  year  1696  :  another  in  St.  Peter’s  alley.  Corn- 
hill  :  and  a  third  in  St.  Martin’s  lane  :  where  the  beft  medi¬ 
cines  are  fold  for  their  intrinfic  value,  and  patients  are  ad- 
vifed  every  day,  but  funday,  at  one  of  the  three  places.  See 
College. 

DISPENSATION,  in  law,  &c,  a  permilfion  to  do  fomething 
contrary  to  the  {landing  laws ;  or  a  relaxation,  or  fufpenfion 
of  a  law  on  fome  juft  occafion.  See  Law. 

Some  confound  difpenfation  with  equity  ;  but  they  are  very 
different  things  :  For  equity  is  only  the  correftion,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  law,  which  is  too  general  ;  but  a  Difpenfation 
fufpends  the  obligation  of  the  law  itfelf,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  only  given  by  the  legiflative  power.  See  Equity. 

The  king  of  France  grants  Difpenfations  of  age  to  fome  officers, 
to  be  admitted  before  the  legal  age.  But  the  greateft  dealer 
in  Difpenfations  is  the  pope,  who  claims  the  office  jure  divino, 
and  extends  it  to  every  thing.  Indeed,  the  more  fober  of  the 
Romanifts  themfelves  deny,  that  he  can  give  a  Difpenfation 
for  a  thing  contrary  either  to  the  divine  law,  or  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  confine  him  to  what  is  contrary  to  pofitive  laws, 
as  to  things  relating  to  faffs,  marriages,  holding  feveral  benefi¬ 
ces,  And  even  in  thefe  things  they  put  bounds  :  Thus, 

fay  they,  a  Difpenfation  in  the  firft  degree  of  affinity,  as  of 
father  and  daughter,  brother  and  filler,  would  be  abufive,  and 
null.  But  it  is  certain,  the  papal  fee  does  not  apprehend  it 
felf  under  any  fuch  fevere  reftridlions. 

The  right  of  giving  Difpenfations ,  they  thus  prove  :  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  church  has  power  to  make  laws  ;  a  power  which 
the  apoftles  themfelves  exercifed,  and  which  their  fucceffors 
have  continued  to  exercife  after  them.  Whoever  can  make  a 
law,  can  annul  it  ;  and  much  more  can  he  difpenfe  with  it  in 
certain  cafes  :  the  church  then  may  difpenfe  with  the  laws  it¬ 
felf  has  made  ;  and  we  find  it  to  have  done  accordingly  in  all 
ages.  In  the  primitive  times  it  was  left  to  the  judgment  ot  the 
bilhops  to  difpenfe  with  the  length  of  the  penance  enjoyned  by 

the  canons ;  and  the  IVth  council  of  Carthage  allows  of  the 

tranfla- 
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translation  of  bifhops,  and  priefts,  when  the  churches  occa- 
fions  (hould  require  it. 

1  he  author  of  a  treatife  of  Difpen Rations ,  printed  in  1713,  re¬ 
duces  all  the  caufes  of  Difpenfation  to  the  neceflity  and  public 
fervice  of  the  church,  and  not  to  the  private  advantages  of 
the  perfons  who  follicit  the  Difpenfation  j  otherwife,  caufes  he 
obferves  will  never  be  wanting. 

Flie  fame  author  maintains,  that  Difpenfations  fhould  be  dif- 
patched  gratis :  Marcellus  II.  he  obferves,  was  refolved  to 
have  it  fo.  That  pope  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  Difpenfations  were 
juft,  they  fhould  be  granted  gratis  ;  and  if  unjuft,  they  were 
to  be  refufed.  And  pope  Pius  V.  refufed  a  large  fum  o : 
money  offered  by  a  Spanifh  lord  for  a  Difpenfation ,  which 
that  pope  granted,  becaufe  he  judged  it  juft.  The  nine  pre¬ 
lates,  whom  Paul  III.  confulted  for  the  reformation  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  recommended  the  fame  thing  ;  except  for 
Difpenfations  of  marriages  contracted  malgre  fome  know  im¬ 
pediment. 

Dispensation,  in  pharmacy,  the  difpofition  and  arrangement 
of  feveral  medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound^  all  weighec 
m  their  proper  dofes,  or  quantities  ;  in  order  to  be  employee 
m  the  making  a  compofition. 

DISPERSION,  in  dioptrics.— Point  o/Dispersion,  is  a  point 
from  which  refracted  rays  begin  to  diverge,  when  their  refrac¬ 
tion  renders  them  divergent. 

It  is  called  Point  of  Difperfion ,  in  oppofition  to  the  Point  of 
Loncourfe ,  which  is  the  point  wherein  converging  rays  concur 
after  refraction.  See  Concourse. 

But  the  latter  is  more  ufually  called  Focus ,  and  the  former. 
Virtual  Focus.  See  Virtual,  and  Focus. 

DISPLAYED,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  the  pofition  of  an 
eagle,  or  other  bird,  when  it  is  erect,  with  its  wings  expand- 

•  ed,  or  fpread  forth.  See  Eagle. 

DISPONDEE,  in  the  Greek,  and  Latin  poetry,  a  double  fpon- 

•  dee  ;  or  a  foot  confifting  of  four  long  fyllables  :  as  Juramen- 
tum,  Deledf  antes,  OcovfxeL^oVTav,  See  Spondee. 

DISPOSITION,  in  rhetoric,  is  defined  by  Cicero,  the  act  of 
diftributing  the  things,  or  arguments  invented,  or  found  out, 
into  a  proper  order  ;  or  a  due  placing,  or  ranging  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  fpeech,  or  difeourfe.  See  Distribution. 

The  Difpofition  makes  one  of  the  great  branches,  or  diviftons 
of  rhetoric.  See  Rhetoric. 

The  Difpofition  is  of  the  fame  neceflity  in  oratory,  as  the  mar¬ 
shalling  an  army,  in  order  to  a  battel  ;  or  a  beahtiful  com¬ 
pofition  in  architecture,  painting,  &c.  Horace  enjoins  it  ex¬ 
prefly  in  poetry  :  fingula  quezque  locum  teneant  fortita  decentur. 
The  Difpofition ,  then,  is  the  order,  or  arrangements  of  the 
parts  of  an  oration  :  which  parts  are  ufually  reckoned  four, 
viz.  the  exordium ,  or  beginning  ;  the  narration  ;  the  confirma¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  peroration ,  or  conclufion.  Though  fome  make 
them  fix  ;  viz.  the  exordium ,  divifion ,  narration ,  confirmation , 
confutation ,  and  peroration  ;  as  indicated  in  that  popular  verfe, 
Exorfus ,  narro ,  feco ,  firmo ,  refuto ,  per  or  0. 

But  the  divifion  is  more  naturally  referred  to  the  exordium  ; 
and  the  confutation  to  the  confirmation.  See  Division,  &c. 
The  Difpofition  is  either  natural ,  or  artificial.  Natural ,  is 
the  order  the  parts  are  above  rehearfed  in.  Artificial ,  is  when, 
for  fome  particular  reafon,  we  recede  from  the  order  of  nature. 
See  each  part  under  its  proper  article,  Exordium,  &c. 
Disposition,  in  architecture,  is  the  juft  placing  of  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  an  edifice,  according  to  their  proper  nature  and 
office.  See  Ordonnance,  and  Building. 
DISPROPORTION,  a  term  of  relation,  implying  a  want 
of  proportion,  or  fuitablenefs.  See  Proportion,  Defor¬ 
mity,  &c.  ' 

DISPUTE,  or  Disputation,  in  the  fchools,  &c.  a  conteft, 
or  combat,  either  by  word  or  writing,  on  fome  point  of 
learning,  or  religion,  for  a  degree,  prize,  exercife,  or  even 
for  the  mere  fake  of  truth,  or  advantage  of  a  party,  or  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  See  Thesis,  Degree,  &c. 

The  Port  Royalifts  take  occafion  to  obferve,  that  nothing 
gives  fo  many  different  lights,  and  openings  for  clifcovering  the 
truth,  as  Deputation.  The  movements  of  a  mind  employed 
fingly  in  the  examination  of  any  fubjeeft,  are  ufually  too  cool, 
and  languid  :  the  mind  needs  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  awake 
its  ideas.  Now,  by  the  oppofitions  in  a  Difpute ,  we  come  to 
find  wherein  the  difficulty  lies,  and  the  impetus  the  mind  has 
acquired,  enables  us  to  furmount  it.  See  Passions. 
DISQUISITION,  an  enquiry  into  the  nature,  kinds,  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  any  problem,  queftion,  or  topic  ;  in  order  to 
gain  a  right  notion  of  it,  and  to  difeourfe  clearly  about  it. 
DISSECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  operation  of  cutting,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  parts  of  an  animal  body,  with  a  knife,  feiflers,  &c. 
in  order  to  fee,  and  confider  each  of  them  a-part.  See 
Anatomy. 

The  ancients  made  Diffefiions  of  living  men  ;  as  we  read  of 
Hcrophilus,  and  Erafiftratus,  and  in  our  own  times,  of  Car¬ 
pus,  and  Vefalius. 

Yet,  le  Gendre  obferves,  that  the  DffeRion  of  a  human  bo¬ 
dy,  even  dead,  was  held  a  facrilege  till  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
and  the  fame  author  allures  us,  he  has  feen  a  confultation 
held  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  at  the  requeft  of  Charles  V. 


to  fettle  the  queftion  whether  or  no  it  were  lawful,  in  point 
of  confcience,  to  dififeft  a  human  body,  in  order  to  learn  the 
ftrucfture  thereof  ? 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  difpoffefling  a  man  of  his 
land,  tenement,  or  other  immoveable,  and  incorporeal  right. 
Diffeifin  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  fimple  Diffefin ,  committed  by 
day,  without  force  and  arms  :  and  Diffeifin  by  force ;  for  which 
fee  Deforceor  j  a.nd FreshD fie/fin.  See  alfoRE-DissEisiN, 
and  Post-disseisin.  Wrongful  Force  makes  no  diffent  in  law. 
Aflifes  are  called  IF r its  of  Diffeifin,  which  lie  againft  Diffeifors 
in  any  cafe :  whereof  fome  are  termed  little  writs  of  Diffeifin, 
as  being  vicontial,  that  is,  fuable  before  the  fheriff  in  the 
county  court,  becaufe  determinable  by  him  without  aflife. 
See  Assise. 


■Uisse.'sor,  he  who  difjeifeth ,  or  puts  another  out  of  his  land  : 
as  Diffeifee ,  is  he  who  is  fo  put  out.  See  Disseisin. 
lor  the  difference  between  Diffeifor ,  and  intruder,  and  de¬ 
forceor,  fee  Deforceor. 

DISSEMINATE  Vacuum.  See  Vacuum  dijfeminatum. 
DISSENT  ERS,  a  general  denomination  of  equal  import  with 
Non-conformifts.  SccNonconformist,  and  Separatist. 
It  exprefles  certain  fe£ts,  or  parties  in  England,  who  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  church  difeipline,  and  ceremonies,  diffent  from, 
or  dilagree  with,  the  church  of  England ,  and  have  a  toleration 
by  law  for  the  fame.  See  Toleration. 

Such,  particularly,  are  the  presbyterians,  independents,  ana- 
baptifts,  and  quakers.  See  Presbyterians,  Indepen¬ 
dents,  Puritan,  &c. 

DISSIMILAR  Leaves  denote  the  two  firft  leaves  of  any  plant 
at  its  firft  fhooting  out  of  the  ground.  See  Leaf. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  ufually  are  of  a  different 
form  from  the  common  leaves  of  the  grown  plant. 

7  hefe  Dr.  Grew  obferves  to  be  nothing  but  the  very  lobes  of 
the  feed  expanded,  and  thus  advanced.  See  Germination. 
Their  ufe  is  for  the  protection  of  the  plume  ;  which,  being 
young  and  tender,  is  thus  guarded  on  each  fide,  and  has  alfo 
fome  rain,  and  dev/  gradually  conveyed  down  to  it  by  this 
means.  See  Plume. 

Dissimilar,  in  anatomy. —Authors  divide  the  parts  of  the 
body  into  fimilar,  and  diffimilar.  See  Part. 

Diffimilar  parts,  by  fome  called  compound ,  and  organical  parts, 
are  fuch  as  may  be  divided  into  various  parts  of  different 
ftructure,  isfe.  Thus  the  hand  is  divifible  into  veins,  mufcles, 
bones,  &c.  whofe  fub-divifions  are  neither  of  the  fame  nature, 
nor  denomination.  See  Similar. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  in  geometry,  £3V.  See  Similitude. 
Dissimilitude,  or,  a  Dissimili,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  an  argu¬ 
ment,  wherein,  from  diffimilar ,  or  unlike  things,  other  diffi- 
milars  are  deduced. 

Thus  Cicero,  fi  barbarorum  eft  in  diem  vivere  ;  nofira  concilia 
fempiternum  tempus  fpeffare  debent.  Catullus  furnilhes  a  very 
beautiful  argument  from  Diffimilitude  : 

Soles  oc  cider  e  &  re  dire  poffunt , 

Nobis  cum  femel  occidit  brevis  lux , 

Nox  efil  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

DISSIPATION,  in  phyfics,  an  infenfible  lofs,  or  confumptiou 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body  ;  or,  more  properly,  the  flux 
whereby  they  fly  off,  and  are  loft.  See  Effluvia. 

We  do  not  fa y  Dijfipation,  but  lofs  of  blood,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
blood  difeharged  at  a  wound,  or  in  any  other  fenfible  manner  : 
on  the  contrary,  we  fay  Dijfipation  or  expence  of  fpirits,  which 
is  more  copious  than  that  of  the  folid  parts,  and  confequently 
the  reparation  thereof  ought  to  be  more  copious. 

DISSOLVEN  F,  fomethmg  that  diffolves ,  i.  e.  divides,  and  re¬ 
duces  a  body  into  its  fmalleft  parts.  See  Dissolution. 

Thus,  aqua  regia  is  the  Diffolvent  of  gold  :  aqua  fortis  of  fil- 
ver,  and  other  metals  :  water,  of  falts  and  gums  ;  fpirit  of 
wine,  of  refins  :  fpirit  of  vinegar,  of  pearls,  corals,  itfe. 
Sea-falt  is  found  the  proper  Diffolvent  of  gold  :  this,  in  almoft: 
any  form,  whether  as  a  fluid,  or  a  folid,  or  a  fpirit,  does  the 
bufinefs  :  accordingly,  this  is  the  bafis,  or  fundamental  ingre¬ 
dient  of  aqua  regia.  See  Gold,  and  Aqua  Regia. 

So  nitre  is  the  proper  Diffolvent  of  filver  ;  and  has  that  effeCb, 
in  whatever  form  applied  :  and  accordingly  is  the  bafis  of  aqua 
fortis.  See  Silver,  and  Aqua  Fortis.  ^ 

Spirit  of  nitre  added  to  that  of  fea-falt,  makes  it  diffolve  gold 
the  better  :  but  fpirit  of  fea-falt  added  to  fpirit  of  nitre  difa- 
bles  it  from  having  any  effeCt  on  filver.  Yet  Mr.  Homberg 
furnilhes  an  inftance  of  a  Difflution  of  filver,  made  by  the 
Diffolvent  of  gold.  An  aqua  regia  may  be  compofed  of  fpirit 
of  fait,  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  only  in  fuch  fmall  quantity  each 
that  they  may  float  feparatdy  in  a  third  liquor,  and  not  meet 
often  enough  to  unite,  at  leaft  not  in  any  quantity  This 
water  may  be  made  fo  weak,  as  not  to  diffolve  gold,  but  only 

extraCl  a  flight  yellow  tindure  from  it,  that  foarce  takes  off 
any  thing  of  the  weight  of  the  metal :  nor  will  it  diffolve 
filver  ;  as  being  too  weak  :  fo  that  b’oth  metals  are  fafe  from 
it.  But  this  aqua  reg, a  after  it  has  diffolved  gold  as  far  as  it 
can  do,  that  is  after  it  has  extrafted  a  yellowifh  tinaure  from 
it,  is  in  a  condition  to  diffolve  filver 

S  mrf|Mr',HomberS  **  hence:  that 

fp  n  uf  whe*er  alone  or  joined  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 

being 
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being  employed  in  keeping  thofe  few  particles  of  gold  dijfolved , 
will  not  meddle  with  the  filver :  which,  by  this  means,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  impreflion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  fpirit  ot  nitre 
alone  is  djfolved  thereby.  But  the  experiment  cannot  be  in¬ 
verted,  i.  e.  aqua  regia  cannot  begin  with  dijfolving  filver 
lightly  fir  if,  and  afterwards  diffolve  gold  ;  by  reafon  i'pirit  oi 
nitre  does  not  hinder  fpirit  of  fait  from  adting  on  gold  ;  as 
fpirit  of  fait  does  fpirit  of  nitre  from  ailing  on  filver.  See 
Gold,  and  Silver. 

Diffolvents  are  ufually  called  by  the  chemifts  Menftiruums. 
See  Menstruum. 

XJniverfal  Dissolvent.  See  the  article  Alcahest. 
DISSOLUTION,  in  phyfics,  a  difeontinuation,  or  analyfis  of 
the  ftrudture  of  a  mixt  body  ;  whereby,  what  was  one,  and 
contiguous,  is  divided  into  little  parts,  either  homogeneous, 
or  heterogeneous.  See  Analysis,  and  Division. 

Dijfolution ,  then,  is  a  general  name  for  all  reductions  of  con¬ 
crete  bodies  into  their  fmallelf  parts,  without  any  regard  either 
to  folidity,  or  fluidity  :  though  in  the  ul'ual  acceptation  of  the 
word  among  authors,  it  is  reltrained  to  the  reduction  of  folid 
bodies  into  a  {fate  of  fluidity  ;  which  is  more  properly  expref- 
fed  by  Solution ,  as  a  branch  of  Dijfolution.  See  Solution. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Tertius  de  Lanis,  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  that  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  chemiftry,  the 
power,  or  faculty  of  dijfolving ,  is  lodged  in  fire  alone,  tee 
I1  ire,  and  Heat. 

Other  fluids  commonly  fuppofed  Diffolvents ,  only  produce 
their  effect  by  means  of  the  fiery  fpicula  they  abound  withal. 
Even  air,  which  is  judged  a  powerful  menftruum,  owes  all  its 
force  to  the  rays  of  light  diff’ufed  therein.  See  Air,  and 
Menstruum. 

Sii  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  all  Dijfolutions ,  and  the  feveral 
pnaenomena  thereof,  from  the  great  principle  of  attradtion  j 
and,  in  effect,  the  phenomena  of  Dijfolution  furnifh  a  great 
part  of  the  arguments,  and  confiderations,  whereby  he  proves 
the  reality  of  that  principle.  See  Attraction. 

A  fpecimen  of  that  great  author’s  way  of  philofophizing  on 
the  fubjedl  of  Dijfolution  take  as  follows  : 

When  fait  of  tartar  diffolves  by  lying  in  a  moift  place,  is  not 
this  done  by  an  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  thofe  of  the  water  which  float  in  the  air  in 
form  of  vapours  ?  and  why  does  not  common  fait,  or  fait- 
petre,  or  vitriol  do  the  like  ;  but  for  want  of  fuch  an  attrac¬ 
tion  ?  and  when  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  poured  on 
ft  eel-filings,  dijfolves  the  filings,  with  a  great  heat,  and  ebul¬ 
lition  ;  is  not  this  heat  and  ebullition  effedted  by  a  violent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  ?  and  does  not  that  motion  argue,  that  the 
acid  parts  of  the  liquor  rufli  towards  the  parts  of  the  metal 
with  violence,  and  run  forcibly  into  its  pores  ;  till  getting  be¬ 
tween  the  outmoft:  particles,  and  the  main  mafs  of  metal,  they 
loofen  them  therefrom,  and  fet  them  at  liberty  to  float  off  into 
the  water  ?  when  a  folution  of  iron  in  aqua  fortis  dijfolves  la¬ 
pis  calaminaris,  and  lets  go  the  iron  ;  or  a  folution  of  copper 
diffolves  iron  immerfed  in,  and  lets  go  the  copper  ;  or  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  poured  on  iron,  copper,  tin, 
or  lead,  diffolves  the  metal,  and  lets  go  the  mercury ;  does  not 
this  argue,  that  the  acid  particles  of  the  aqua  fortis  are  at- 
tradted  more  ftrongly  by  the  lapis  calaminaris  than  by  iron  ; 
by  iron  than  by  copper  ;  by  copper  than  by  filver  ;  and  by 
iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  than  by  mercury?  and  is  it  not 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  iron  requires  more  aqua  fortis  to  dif¬ 
folve  it  than  copper  ;  and  copper  more  than  the  other  metals  ; 
and  that  of  all  metals  iron  is  diffdved  mod  eafily,  and  is  molt 
apt  to  ruff  ;  and  next  after  iron,  copper  ?  when  aqua  fortis 
diffolves  filver,  and  not  gold  ;  and  aqua  regia  diffolves  gold, 
and  not  filver  ;  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  aqua  fortis  is  fubtile 
enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  gold  as  well  as  of  filver,  but 
wants  the  attractive  force  to  give  it  entrance  :  and  the  fame 
of  aqua  regia,  and  filver?  and  when  metals  are  di/folved  in 
acid  menftruums,  and  the  acids  in  conjunction  with  the  metal, 
adt  after  a  different  manner  ;  fo  as  that  the  tafte  of  the  com¬ 
pound  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fimples,  and  fometimes  a 
l’weet  one  i  is  it  not  becaufe  the  acids  adhere  to  the  metallic 
particles,  and  thereby  lofe  much  of  their  activity  ?  and  if  the 
acid  be  in  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  make  the  compound  diffo- 
luble  in  water  ;  will  it  not,  by  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  metal, 
become  unadtive,  and  lofe  its  tafte  ;  and  the  compound  be¬ 
come  a  taftelefs  earth  ?  for  fuch  things  as  are  not  diffoluble 

by  the  moifture  of  the  tongue,  are  infipid.  Neiut.  Opt.  in 
Lalce. 

M.  Geoffroy  furnifhes  fome  curious  experiments  on  cold  Diffo- 
lutions .  it  is  nothing  furprizing,  that  a  Ample  Di folution  fhould 
be  cold  ;  that  common  water,  for  inftance,  wherein  fca-falt, 

01  a  ammoniac,  or  vitriol,  hath  been  caft,  fhould  become  the 
^i°  r1)’  f  *:le  njjxjure  of  fuch  falts ;  it  being  obvious,  that 
<YWV.a  \ue,ng  i°^  ^emfelves  deftitute  of  motion,  and  coming 
to  fhare  that  which  the  fluidity  gives  the  water,  muft  diminifh 

tt, l become11lnt‘mately  mixed  therewith  by  Diffo- 
•  ] '  •  1S  generally  agreed  among  philofophers,  that  heat 

motion.  See  Com,  t*  ’  or  at  leaft  a  d,m,nutl0n  °f 
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Yet,  notwithftanding  this  general  principle,  it  is  no  great 


wonder  all  Dijfolutions  are  not  cold,  as  thofe  are  of  all  volatile 
.  alcalies  in  common  water  ;  but  that  fome  are  hot  as  thofe 
of  all  fixed  alcalies.  The  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
hence,  that  all  fixed  alcalies  having  been  calcined  by  a  vehe¬ 
ment  fire,  they  have  imprifoned,  and  retained  in  their  pores 
fome  of  the  particles  thereof.  See  Alcali,  &c. 

But  it  is  furprizing,  that  Diffolutions  accompanied  with  fermen¬ 
tation,  i.  e.  where  the  matters  boil,  and  fwell,  and  that  with 
a  great  noife,  fhould  be  cold,  and  make  the  thermometer  fall 
when  immerged  therein.  See  Fermentation. 

I  his  coldnefs,  with  fo  confiderable  an  augmentation  of  mo¬ 
tion,  is  fomewhat  extraordinary.  .  But  this  is  not  all  r  for  of 
thefc  cold  fermentations,  there  are  fome  that  emit  hot  vapours. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fal  ammoniac  • 
for  a  thermometer  being  plunged  in  the  mixture,  and  an¬ 
other  a  little  higher,  to  receive  only  the  fumes  thereof;  the 
firft  thermometer  is  feen  to  fall  very  haftily,  through  the 
coldnefs  of  the  fermentation,  and  the  latter  to  rife  through 
the  heat  of  the  vapours.  M.  Geoffory  adds  an  experiment, 
fhewing  that  cold  water  is  rendred  ftill  colder  for  a  few 
moments,  by  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  live  coals  therein. 
See  Heat,  and  Cold. 

Dissolution,  in  chemiftry,  pharmacy,  '  &c.  denotes  .the  re¬ 
duction  of  a  compaCt,  hard,  or  folid  body  into  a  fluid  ftate, 
by  the  aClion  of  fome  fluid  menftruum,.  or  DJflvent.  See 
Menstruum,  and  Dissolvent. 

Dr.  Freind  gives  Us  a  mechanical  account  of  Dijfolution ,  in 
the  inftance  of  fait  diffolved  in  water,  which  is  the  molt 
Ample  operation  that  falls  under  this  head;  This  motion 
he  aferibes  to  that  attractive  force,  which. is  fo  very  extenfive 
in  natural  pbiiofophy,  that  there  is  no  kind  of ; matter,  but 
what  is,  under  its  influence.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
corpuscles  of  falts,  which  are  the  molt  Ample  of  any,  are 
withal  very  minute,  and  for  their  bulk  very  folid,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  exert  a  very  ftrong  attractive  force,  which,  cateris  pa¬ 
ribus  ,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter.  HenCe  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  particles  of  water  are  more  ftrongly 
attracted  by  the  faline  particles,  than  they  are  by  one  another : 
the  particles  of  water,  therefore,  cohering  but  loofely,  and 
being  eafily  moveable,  approach  the  corpuicles  of  falts,  and 
run,  as  it  were,  into  their  embraces  :  and  the  motion  of  them 
is  quicker,  or  flower,  according  to  their  lefs,  or  greater  di¬ 
stances  ;  the  attractive  force  in  all  bodies  being  ftrongeft,  at 
the  point  of  contaCt.  Therefore,  if  fait  be  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  a  difh  full  of  water,  we  fhall  find  the  aqueous  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  fharp,  and  pun- 
,gent  to  the  tafte  ;  but  the  water  upon  the  fides  of  the  veffel 
almoft  infipid  :  fo  that,  when  fuch  a  motion,  once  arifes, 
the  aqueous  particles  are  carried  with  the  fame  force  to¬ 
wards  the  falts  ;  and  the  moment  of  them  is  to  be  eftimated 
from  the  ratio  of  their  weight,  and  celerity  conjunCtly.  By 
the  force  of  this  impulfe,  they  open  to  themfelves  a  paflage 
into  the  pores  of  the  falts,  which  are  very  numerous  ;  and  at 
length  fo  break,  and  divide  their  texture,  that  all  cohefion  of 
their  parts  is  deftroyed  :  Hereupon,  being  feparated,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  a  convenient  diftance  from  one  another,  they  are 
difper fed,  and  float  here  and  there  about  the  water  See 
Salt,  Attraction,  &c . 

Dissolution  of  metals,  &c.  by  fire,  is  particularly  called  Fu- 
fion.  See  Fusion.,,,.  - 

Dissolution  of  the  blood,  is  an  affeCtion  of  that  humour  di- 
reCtly  oppofite  to  coagulation.  See  Coagulation. 

1  he  Dijfolution  is  fuch  a  comminution  of  the  fibrous  parts  of 
the  blood,  as  indifpofes  it  for  that  feparation  of  the  craflamen- 
tum  from  the  ferous  part,  which  always  enfues  in  healthy 
blood  on  its  cooling  out  of  the  body.  See  Blood. 

T  his  Dijfolution  is  frequently  the  confequence  of  malignant 
and  peftilential  fevers,  and  ftiews  itfelf  in  petechia,  or  pur¬ 
ple  fpots  ;  alfo  of  certain  poifons,  particularly  the  bites  of  ve¬ 
nomous  beafts,  £sV.  See  Fever,  Poison,  &c. 

Dissolution  of  parliament.  See  Parliament,  and  Pro¬ 
rogation. 

DISSONANCE,  or  Discord,  in  mufic,  a  falfe  confonance, 
or  concord.  See  Concord,  and  Consonance. 

A  Diffonance  is  properly  the  refult  of  a  mixture,  or  meeting 
of  two  founds,  which  are  difagreeable  to  the  ear  :  fuch  are 
Ditones ,  Tritones ,  falfe  Fifth ,  redundant  Fourth ,  Seventh ,  &c. 
Diffonances  are  ufed  in  mufic,  and  have  a  good  effedt  therein  ; 
though  it  be  only  by  accident.  See  Discord. 

DISSY  LLABLE,  a  word  of  two  fyllables  ;  as  fortune ,  lament , 
&c.  See  Word,  and  Syllable. 

The  Spondee,  Trochee,  Iambus,  and  Pyrrhichius,  are  diffyl- 
lahic  feet.  See  Spondee,  IFc. 

DISTANCE,  properly  denotes  the  Ihorteft  line  between  two 
points,  objedts,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  an  interval,  not  only  in 
refpedt  of  place,  but  alfo  of  time,  or  quality. 

Thus,  we  fay  the  Difance  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
the  nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  upwards  of  4000  years  :  the 
Dif  ance  between  the  Creator,  and  creature,  is  infinite. 

For  the  vifion  of  Distance,  or  the  manner  wherein  we  come 
by  the  idea  of  Difance  in  Objedts,  fee  Vision. 

Distances, 
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Distances,  in  geometry,  are  meafured  by  the  chain,  decem- 
peda,  and  the  like.  See  Chain,  fcfr. 

Inaccejjtble  Distances  are  found  by  taking  bearings  thereto  from 
the  two  extremes  of  a  line  whofe  length  is  given.  See  Plain- 
Table,  Theodolite,  &c. 

Distance,  in  geography,  is  the  arch  of  a  great  circle  inter- 
ftifted  between  two  places. 

To  find  the  Di/lance  of  two  places  A  and  B,  (’Tab.  Geography, 
fig-  4  J  far  remote  from  each  other  :  afTume  two  ftations  C 
and  D,  from  which  both  the  places  A  and  B  may  be  feen, 
and  with  a  proper  inftrument  find  the  angles  ADC,  CDB, 
ACD,  and  DCB  ;  and  meafure  the  Dijlance  CD. 

Then  in  the  triangle  ACD  we  have  two  angles  given  ACD 
and  ADC,  together  with  a  fide,  from  which,  by  an  eafy  rule 
in  trigonometry,  delivered  under  the  article  Triangle,  we 
find  AD. 

So  alfo  in  the  triangle  CBD  the  bale  DC,  and  the  angles  at 
the  fame  being  given,  DB  is  found. 

Laftly,  in  the  triangle  ADB,  having  the  fides  AD  and  DB, 
together  with  the  included  angle  ADB,  the  Difiance  required 
AB  is  found  by  the  rules  given  for  the  refolution  of  triangles. 
See  Triangle. 

The  height  of  a  remote  object  being  known,  to  find  its  Di¬ 
jlance,  when  the  eye  firft  defcribes  it ;  and  again,  the  height 
of  the  eye  given,  to  find  the  Dijlance  to  which  the  eye  can 
reach  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  land  :  Add  the  height  of 
the  eye  AB,  (fig.  q.)  to  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth  BC, 
by  which  you  have  AC  :  and  fince  in  the  rectangle  triangle 
ADC,  the  fides  AC  and  DC  are  given,  the  angle  DC  A  is 
found  by  the  common  rule  for  refolution  of  triangles  ;  the 
quantity  of  which  angle  forms  the  arch  DB  ;  which  arch 

.  converted  into  feet,  or  the  like,  gives  the  Di/lance  re¬ 
quired. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  height  of  the  eye  AB  five  foot  ;  which  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  in  a  man  of  ordinary  ftature.  Since  BC  is 
19^95539»  -AC  will  be  19695544,  and  the  angle  DAB  will 
be  found  89°  57' minutes,  43  feconds.  Confequently  DCB? 
tor  the  arch  DB  is  2' 17"  or  137"  :  And,  therefore,  fince 
i°  or  3600"  make  343752  Paris  feet,  DB  is  13081! 
feet. 

After  the  fame  manner  we  find  the  Dijlance  AB,  to  which 
an  object  of  a  given  altitude  DB  may  be  feen  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  we  know  what  Dijlance  we  are  off  from  an  object  of 
a  given  altitude,  when  we  firft  difcover  the  top  thereof.  See 
Altitude. 

i)isT  ancb,  in  navigation,  is  the  number  of  miles,  or  leagues, 
that  a  fhip  has  failed  from  any  point.  See  Sailing. 

Distance,  in  aftronomy — The  Dijlance  of  the  fun,  planets, 
and  comets,  is  found  from  their  parallax.  See  Parallax. 
That  of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  having  no  fenfible  parallax,  we  can 
little  more  than  guefs  at.  See  Fixed  Star. 

The  Dijlances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  and  earth,  in  femi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  fuppofing  the  greateft  horizontal  paral¬ 
lax  6"  ;  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  orbits,  as  afiigned  by  Kepler, 
are  as  follow : 
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Mars 
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Venus 
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? 
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34548 
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13340 

10537 

2 

P 

51138 

3  7 1 79 

23221 

Mr.  Caflini  makes  the  Dijlances  fomewhat  left ;  as  fuppofin^ 
the  fun’s  parallax  a  little  greater. 
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Dr.  Hook,  by  exa&  obfervations  with  a  telefcope  of  1 6  foot 
perpendicularly  placed,  firft  difcovered,  that  the  Dijlances  of 
the  ftars  from  the  zenith  is  not  the  fame  at  all  times  of  the 
year  ;  particularly  the  bright  ftar  ill  the  dragon’s-head  he 
found  27,  or  30  feconds  nearer  the  zenith  of  Grefham  col¬ 
lege,  in  the  brumal  folftice,  than  in  the  eftival.  And  after 
him  Mr.  Flamfteed  obferved  the  like  variations  in  the  pole- 
ftar. 

Distance  of  the  fun  from  the  moon's  node ,  or  apogee,  is  an  arch 
of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  between  the  fun’s  true  place,  and 
the  moon’s  node,  or  apogee.  See  Node. 

Curtate  Distance,  is  the  Dijlance  of  the  planets  place  from 
the  fun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  See  Curtate. 

Line  of  Distance  in  perfpeftive,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point;  fuch  is  the  line  OF,  (Tab. 
Perfpefttve  fig.  12.)  drawn  between  the  eye  O,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  b . 
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This,  as  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  or  table,  cart  only  be 
the  Dijlance  of  the  eye  from  the  table. 

Point  of  Distance,  in  perfpedlive,  is  a  point  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  at  fuch  Dijlance  from  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of 
the  eye  from  the  fame.  See  Point. 

Such  is  the  point  P,  or  Q_,  (Tab.  Perjpetlive  fig.  12.)  in  the 
horizontal  line  PQ9  whofe  Dijlance  from  the  principal  point 
F,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  eye  from  the  fame  F. 

Distance  of  the  Baft  ions,  in  fortification,  is  the  fide  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  polygon.  See  Bastion. 

DISTASTE,  or  Disgust,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  or  an  aver- 
fion,  or  repugnance  to  foods  which  are  commonly  eaten.  See 
Nausea. 

Dijlajle  is  held  by  pbyficians  one  of  the  principal  diforders  of 
the  ftomach.  It  arifes  from  a  want  of  fenfation  in  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ventricle ;  which  may  be  occafioned  various 
Ways:  as, by  a  too  great  abundance  of  food;  thick,  heavy 
humours  in  the  ftomach  ;  fat,  vifcid  aliment ;  obftrutftions  of 
the  ladleals  ;  fuppreflions  of  the  ufual  evacuations  ;  intermif- 
fiohs  of  the  ordinary  exercifes;  a  defedt  in  the  nerves,  in  ha-, 
ving  their  natural  faculty  abolifhed,  or  fufpended,  as  in  a  le¬ 
thargy,  and  apoplexy  ;  and,  according  to  Sylvius,  by  a  grofs, 
vifcid  faliva,  or  a  thick  bile,  afcending  out  of  the  fmall  guts 
into  the  ftomach. 

DISTEMPER,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Disease. 

Distemper,  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting,  for  the  working  up  of 
colours  with  fomething  elfe  befides  bare  water,  or  oil.  See 
Colour. 

If  the  colours  be  prepared  with  the  former  of  thefe,  that  kind 
of  painting  is  called  Limning  ;  and  if  with  oil,  it  is  called 
Painting  in  Oil,  or  firnply  Painting.  See  Limning,  and 
Painting. 

If  the  colours  be  mixed  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fuch 
proper  glutinous,  or  un<5tuous  fubftance,  and  not  with  oil  ; 
they  then  fay,  it  is  done  in  Dijlemper  ;  as  the  admirable  car¬ 
toons  .at  Hampton-court.  See  Cartoon. 

DISTENSION,  the  adt  of  ftretching  a  thing  ;  alfo  the  ftate 
of  a  thing  violently  ftretched,  and  dijl ended.  See  Tension. 
The  calculus  is  a  hard,  folid,  ifc.  body,  caufing  a  ftupor, 
obftructions,  and  dijlenjions.  Degori. 

DISTICH,  AlSTIXON,  a  couplet  of  verfes  ;  or  a  piece  of 
poetry,  the  fenfe  whereof  is  comprehended  in  two  lines. 

There  are  excellent  morals  in  Cato’s  Dijlichs.  See  Vigneul 
de  Marville  on  the  Dijlichs  of  Cato,  T.  i.  p.  54,  55. 
Hexameter,  and  Pentameter  verfes,  otherwife  called  elegiacs 
are  difpofed  in  Di/lichsi  See  Verse, 

DISTICHIASIS  *,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  eye-lids 
wherein,  inftead  of  one,  they  have  two  rows  of  cilia  or 
hairs.  See  Cilia. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  JT,  twice,  and  srv©-,  .  or  rwv©- 
Order,  Rank.  * 

In  the  Dijlichiafis,  over  the  common,  and  natural  hairs,  there 
grows  another  extraordinary  row,  which  frequently  eradicates 
and  tears  up  the  former,  and  pricking  the  membrane  imme¬ 
diately  inverting  the  eye,  occafions  pain,  and  draws  defluxions 
upon  it.  See  Palp'ebra. 

It  is  cured,  by  plucking  up  the  fecond  rows  of  Hairs  with  nip¬ 
pers,  and  cauterizing  the  pores,  out  of  which  they  ilfued 
DISTILLATION,  or  Destillation,  in  chemiftry  and 
pharmacy,  the  art,  or  a<ft  of  feparating,  or  drawing  off  the 
fpintuous,  aqueous,  oleaginous,  or  faline  parts  of  a  mixed 
body  from  the  groffer,  and  more  terreftrial  parts,  by  means 
of  fire  ;  and  collecting,  and  condenfing  them  again  by  cold 
See  Heat,  fdc.  1 

The  ufe  of  Dijlillation  is  very  great ;  it  being  by  means  here¬ 
of,  that  waters,  fpirits,  effences,  and  extracts  are  chiefly  made 
See  Water,  Spirit,  &c, 

Dijlillation  is  ufually  performed  by  means  of  fire  raifed  to  a 
greater*  or  leifer  degree;  as  circumftances  require.  See 
Fire. 


The  fire  is  either  applied  immediately  to  the  veffels  wherein 
the  matters  are  to  be  dijlilled  ;  or  it  is  applied  mediately  by 
means  of  water,  fand,  iron-filings,  &c.  Thefe  different 
methods  of  applying  the  fire,  are  called  Baths,  Balnea  ;  Bal¬ 
neum  Maries ,  or  Maris ,  Balneum  Arenojum,  &c.  They  are 
alfo  called  Heats ;  as  fand-heat,  water-heat,  ttfe.  See  Bal¬ 
neum,  and  Heat* 

DJJtillmien  is  two-fold,  per  afeenfum,  by  afeent ;  when 
the  matter  to  be  itfitlled  is  above  the  fire,  and  the  fpirit  or 
other  principle,  is  railed  from  it.  See  Ascent  * 

by,ddfnti  when  the  matter  which  is  to 
be  MdUd  e  below  the  fire,  and  the  vapour  drawn  from  it 
pfecipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffej.  * 

Distillation  by  afeent,  is  either  right,  or  oblique. 

Right  Distillation,  is  performed  with  a  common  alembic 
or  cucurbne  wherein  the  liquor  is  raifed,  and  defeends  aS 
in  form  of  drops,  into  a  rece  ver  •  and  r  ’ 

the  texture  of  l  body  is  fuch  as  ailows  of  a“VafcJ  “ 
in  vegetables.  See  Alembic  ‘y  aicent,  as 

in  crook- 

eel  yeliels,  as  retoits  Its  ufe  is  for  foch  bodies  as  confift  of 
heavier  particles*  and  which  cannot  be  raifed  without  a  ftrong 

3  R  impulft 
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xm'pulle,  nor  even  by  the  ftrongeft  To  high  as  the  top  of  the 
alembic  ;  of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  minerals,  and  metals 
See  Retort. 

Distillation  by  defcent ,  is  where  the  fire  is  applied  on  the 
top,  and  all  around  the  vefl'el,  whofe  orifice  is  at  the  bottom  3 
and  confequently,  the  vapour  not  being  able  to  rife  upwards, 
it  is  forced  to  precipitate,  and  diftil  down  to  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  fecond  kind  of  Dftillation  by  defcent,  called 
Per  Deliquium  ;  which  is  a  natural  liquifying,  or  refol¬ 
ding*  of  falts  into  a  liquor,  by  means  of  moifture.  See  De 
xiquium. 

In  the  refolution  of  fimples,  an  excellent  method  to  preferve 
their  virtues,  is,  in  lieu  of  fire,  or  any  other  foreign  heat, 
which  might  alter,  or  deftroy  thefe  virtues,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
heat  of  a  dunghil  made  of  putrified  herbs  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  to  be  diftilled. 

The  procefs,  and  meafures  of  Dftillation ,  are  very  different, 
according  to  the  different  fubjeds  to  be  diftilled. 

Acid  fpirits  are  ufually  drawn  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and 
with  a  vehement  fire  :  ponderous  woods,  as  guaicum,  box 
amber,  & c.  are  diftilled  in  a  retort,  after  the  fame  manner 
In  thefe,  firft  comes  a  little  phlegm,  and  then,  the  fire  in- 
'  creafing,  the  fpirits  fly  out  in  white  clouds.  When  they 
ceafe  to  come,  the  matter  in  the  receiver  is  filtrated  through 
a  tunnel,  which  lets  pafs  the  fpirits,  leaving  a  black  fcetid  oil 
behind. 

Odoriferous  plants,  as  halm,  wormwood,  fage,  hiffop,  &c. 
are  diftilled  by  the  cucurbit,  or  vefica 3  firft  pouring  a  ftrong 
decodion  of  the  fame  plant  hot,  upon  the  plant  itfelf  bruifed, 
and  letting  the  whole  digeft  in  a  clofe  veffel  two  days.  Then 

•  about  half  the  water  or  fpirit  is  drawn  away  by  Dftillation  3 
and  what  remains,  being  preffed,  filtrated,  and  evaporated  to 

*  the  confiftence  of  honey,  is  the  extrad  of  the  plant.  Laftly, 
drying  what  remained  in  the  cloth  after  expreflion,  and  burn¬ 
ing  it,  they  make  a  lixivium  of  its  allies  i  which  being  filtra¬ 
ted,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  what  remains  is  the  fixed  fait 
of  the  plant. 

Plants  not  odoriferous,  are  generally  managed  thus :  The  plant 
being  pounded,  and  two  thirds  of  the  alembic,  or  retort  filled 
with  it,  they  pour  a  good  quantity  of  the  expreffed  juice  of 
the  fame  plant  upon  it,  fo  as  the  bruifed  matter  may  float 
therein,  without  flicking  any  where  to  the  veffel.  Then  they 
draw  off  about  half  as  much  water,  as  there  was  juice,  which 
is  the  diftilled  water  of  that  plant.  What  remains,  being 
preffed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  juice  fettled,  they  filtrate,  and  eva¬ 
porate  it  to  two  thirds,  and  fetting  it  in  a  cool  place,  the  effen- 
tial  fait  {hoots  into  cryflals. 

There  is  a  method  of  Distilling  cold :  which  is  thus  per¬ 
formed.  They  take,  for  inftance,,  four  pounds  of  flowers, 

:  more  or  lefs,  and  put  them  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water, 
and  the  whole  in  a  limbec,  which  they  lute  exadly  3  then 
place  it  in  a  veffel  half  filled  with  ice,  beaten  and  faked 
as  if  they  meant  to  freeze  the  water  3  then  fit  on  a  receiver, 
and  lute  it  well  ;  then  wetting  a  linnen  cloth  in  hot  water, 

'  they  cover  the  limbec  head  therewith,  repeating  this  feveral 
times  ;  by  which  means  the  finefl  parts  are  raifed  from  the 
flowers.  But  care  muff  be  taken,  that  all  the  fuperfluous  wa¬ 
ter  have  been  firft  emptied  out  of  the  limbec. 

Dr.  Beal,  in  the  P hilofophical  Pranfadtions,  mentions  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  kind  of  cold  Dftillationsy  viz.  made  by  froft  and 
cold  air  :  His  thermometer  being  expofed  out  of  doors  du¬ 
ring  the  fevere  frofts  of  1665  3  fine  clear  drops,  like  dew,  af- 

■  feended  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  afterwards,  in  time,  re- 
defeended  into  the  item,  and  filled  the  fpace  of  half  an  inch  3 
which,  though  the  fpirit  of  wine  itfelf  was  tinged  very 

■  deep,  yet  this  fecond  fpirit  was  clearer  and  brighter  than  any 
cryilal.  The  like  he  did  by  expofing  his  thermometer  to  the 
hot  air  in  the  middle  of  furnmer.  And  hence  takes  occa- 
fion  to  recommend  a  further  profecution  of  this  pfyehro- 
technia. 

The  afeent  of  fluids,  we  are  taught  by  phylofophy,  is  effected 
two  ways  :  1.  On  account  of  their  fpecific  gravity  3  and  2.  By 
impulfe.  See  Fluid,  and  Ascent. 

The  firft  way  of  elevation  is  manifeft  from  this  lemma,  viz. 
that  particles  of  bodies  which  fwim  in  any  fluid,  if  they  be 
fpecifically  lighter,  muft  be  born  upwards  by  that  fluid. 
Hence,  as  diftilled  liquors  are  carried  upwards  through  the  air, 
it  is  to  b«  inquired,  how  they  come  to  be  fpecifically  lighter 
*  than  air. 

Now,  a  fluid  will  be  Tpecifically  lighter  than  another,  when, 
under  a  larger  furface,  it  has  an  equal,  or  a  lefs  gravity  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proportion,  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  ought  to  be 
increafed  in  Dftillation  3  and  how  eafily,  by  the  help  of  fire, 
it  may  be  increafed,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  rarefied,  will 

appeal  from  what  we  have  faid  under  the  articles  Rarefac¬ 
tion,  Heat,  idc. 

It  is  known  by  computation,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fpe- 
cfiegnwity  of  water  to  that  of  air,  is  fomething  more  than 
tig  1  un  it  to  one.  Since,  therefore,  fimilar  fpheres,  or 
fo  ids,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  and  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  decreafes  reciprocally,  the  very  fame  proportion,  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diameters  mcreafe :  In  order  to  make  a  particle 
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of  water  lighter  than  a  particle  of  air,  no  more  is  nece/farv 
than  to  rarefy  it,  till  its  diameter  becomes  ten  times  greater 
which  in  this  cafe  is  but  a  very  fmall  degree  of  rarefaction  - 
for  the  cube  of  the  diameter  in  a  particle  fo  rarefied,  is  one 
thoufand.  If  the  diameter  be  made  eleven  times  greater  the 
cube  will  he  1331  3  and  if  twelve,  1728.  So  that  water - 
when  rarefied  but  twelve  degrees,  will  be  above  doubly  lighter 
than  air.  And  if  the  rarefaction  be  carried  on  farther  it 
may  eafily  be  collected  from  the  increafe  of  the  numbers  that 
a  particle  of  water  may  be  rendered  almoft  infinitely  lighter 
than  air.  Now,  the  elevation  of  bodies  equally  fluid, &  and 
heavy,  is  always  proportionable  to  their  different  aptitude’  to  be 
rarefied  3  that  is,  they  afeend  quicker,  upon  the  application  of 
any  force,  the  more  fufceptible  they  are  of  rarefaction  :  but 
in  bodies,  whofe  aptitude  to  rarefy  is  equal,  the  time  of  afeent 
is  to  be  determined  by  their  fpecific  gravity. 

But  it  is  not  only  fpecific  gravity  that  ferves  to  elevate  bodies 
in  Dftillation,  but  an  external  impulfe  may  alfo  caufe  their 
afeent :  the  impulfe,  we  have  here  to  do  with,  comes  from 
the  fire,  whofe  particles,  though  extremely  fmall  and  light, 
yet  may  raife  bodies  much  heavier  than  themfelves,  by  ading 
upon  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  :  For  fince  the 
moment  of  a  body,  or  that  force,  by  which  it  ads  upon  another, 
is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  cele¬ 
rity  3  the  celerity  may  be  fo  increafed,  as  to  give  a  fufficient 
force  to  the  body,  though  the  quantity  of  mattter  in  it  be 
ever  fo  fmall.  Let  fome  heavy  body,  therefore,  be  fuppofed 
to  defeend,  with  no  other  moment  than  what  it  receives  from 
its  own  gravity  3  in  this  cafe  then,  the  air,  which  is  much 
lighter,  may  be  moved  with  fuch  celerity,  as  not  only  to  fu - 
ftain  that  body,  but  to  mount  it  up  higher  3  and  the  more  ra¬ 
pid  the  impetus  of  the  air  is,  or  the  furface  of  the  body  more 
diffufed,  the  higher  and  fwifter  will  the  elevation  be. 

So  fire,  though  it  be  a  body  of  the  minuteft  fize,  may  be 
moved  with  that  rapidity,  as  to  acquire,  and  communicate 
what  force  can  be  defired  towards  removing  any  obftacles. 
When  therefore,  the  moment  of  fire  is  augmented  in  the 
manner  explained,  fo  as  to  exceed  the  force  of  the  diftilled 
body,  it  will  remove  it  from  its  former  fituation  3  or  what  is 
here  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  the  direction  of  its  motion  tends 
upwards,  will  carry  it  up.1  And  thus,  particles  fpecifically 
heavier  than  the  air  contained  in  the  retort,  as  thofe  of  acid 
fpirits  are,  afeend  by  a  more  violent  impulfe  of  the  fire  ufed 
in  Dftillation.  See  Evaporation,  Exhalation,  &c. 
Another  thing  to  be  noted,  is,  that  the  fame  quantity  of 
matter  is  elevated  fo  much  the  eafier,  in,  proportion,  as  the 
furface  is  enlarged  3  for  the  more  this  is  diffufed,  the  more 
particles  of  fire  it  receives  :  having  therefore,  this  united  force 
to  drive  it  up,  it  more  eafily  afeends  3  fothat,  by  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  fire,  bodies  will  not  equally  arife,  though  they  are 
equally  heavy,  if  there  be  that  difference  in  their  furfaces  al¬ 
ready  fuppofed. 

The  air  alfo  has  no  fmall  {hare  in  the  bufmefs  of  an  impulfe  ; 
for  being  rarefied  by  the  fire,  it  is  not  only  impelled  upwards 
itfelf,  but  carries  other  particles  up  with  it :  and  it  may  be 
learned  by  many  very  familiar  experiments,  whaX  impetus 
bodies  fo  rarefied  exert.  Whofoever,  therefore,  well  confi- 
ders  thefe  three  things,  viz.  fpecific  levity  3  an  impelling 
force  3  and  the  extent  of  furface  3  and  what  may  be  effected 
by  them,  and  how  many  ways,  and  in  what  proportions 
all  of  them  may  be  changed,  will  very  eafily  account  for  all 
the  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  feveral  proceffes  of  Diftil- 
lation.  J"' 

DISTINCT  Notion ,  or  Idea,  according  to  Mr.  Leibnitz,  is, 
when  we  can  enumerate  marks  and  characters  enough  where¬ 
by  to  recoiled  a  thing. 


Such,  e.gr.  is  this,  that  a  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  with  a 
curve  line,  that  returns  into  itfelf  3  all  the  points  whereof  are 
equally  diftant  from  one  middle  part.  See  Notion,  and 

Distinct  Bafe ,  in  optics,  is  that  diftance  from  the  pole  of 
a  convex  glafs,  in  which  objeds,  beheld  through  it,  appear 
diftindf,  and  well  defined  :  fo  that  the  diftindl  bafe  coincides 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  the  focus.  See  Focus. 

The  diftintt  bafe  is  cauled  by  the  colledion  of  the  rays  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  fingle  point  in  the  objed,  into  a  fingle  point 
in  the  reprefentation  5  and,  therefore,  concave  glaffes,  which 
do  not  unite,  but  fcatter,  and  diflipate  the  rays,  can  have  no 
real  dftinft  bafe.  See  Concave. 

DISTINCTION,  a  diverfity  in  things,  or  conceptions.  See 
Difference. 

Logicians  define  Dftinflion ,  an  affemblage  of  two,  or  more 
words,  whereby  difparate  things,  or  their  conception,  are  de¬ 
noted.  See  Division. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Dftinctions  taken  from  the  three 
different  modes  of  exiftence  3  the  firft  real,  the  fecond  mo¬ 
dal,  and  the  laft  rational. 

-&W  Distinction,  is  that  between  things  which  may  exift, 
or  be  conceived  to  exift  a-part  from  each  other  3  fuch  is  that 
between  two  fubftances,  or  the  modes  of  two.  fubftances. 

Modal  Distinction,  is  that  between  feveral  things,  one 
>whereof  may  exift  without  the  other,  but  not  vice  verja ,  the 

other 
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ether  without  that :  fuch  is  that  between  the  mind,  and  an 
act  of  will  ;  between  wax,  and  its  hardnefs ;  water,  and  its 


i>  i  t 


freezing,  bV. 

Dist  INC  t  10  ration'll  or  rational  Distinct  ion, is  that  between 
leveral  things,  which  are  really  one  and  the  fame,  and  whereof 
one  cannot  exift  without  the  other,  nor  vice  verfa  the  other 
without  this  :  fuch  is  that  between  a  thing,  and  its  elTence  ; 
between  the  effence,  and  properties,  bV. 

Oi  Dijlinctmi  fome  authors  admit* two  kinds;  the  one 
barbaroufly  called  rat  toms  ratiocinate ,  having  fome  foundation 
in  things  ;  as  when  we  dijhnguijh  the  juftice  of  God  from  his 
mercy  :  the  other  called  rationis  ratiocinantis ,  which  has  no 
foundation  at  all,  and  therefore  is  by  many  quite  rejected. 
Though  others  contend,  that  there  is  no  Difiinctio  rationis , 
but  is  at  the  fame  time  a  real  Dijlinction :  thus,  fay  they! 
God,  and  Juft  G°d»  are  to  each  other  as  milk  and  white 
^tUlt  ajRfteG°K  ’  andmerd[alGod,  as  white  milk  and 
milk  or  w*h>  U  -,w-en  mi  ^  iS  di/hnguijhed  from  white 

hi  *  rmi  k  T  Weelm1’  the  Dijlinction  falls  be- 

See  A b7t  R  act- l on!  *’  WhiCh  "*  real  D, JKnakn. 

Dist^ction,  called  alfo  by  the  fchootaen  JR.- 
xf  Tv”’  and  Diverftta^  1S  a  non-agreement  of  being, 
enmyAS  n0t  that’  0r  °ne  is  not  an°ther. 
to  i  a  ’  0r  Distingu°,  in  the  fchools,  an  expedient 
nrrwflV  20  or  to  clear  up,  and  unfold  an  ambiguous 

propofition,  which  may  be  true  in  one  fenfe,and  falfe  in  another 
The  respondent  was  hard  prefled,  but  he  difengaged  himfelf 
by  a  Dijlmguo.  Moliere  makes  T.  D.  fay  to  his  miftrefs 
who  had  told  him,  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  will  of  a  perfon 
be  loved  :  Dtjhnguo ,  Madamoifelle ;  pour  V  inter ejl  de  fan  amour 
_  Concedo :  contra  fa  pajfton ,  Nego.  J  ’ 

DISTORTION,  in  medicine.  Distortio  Oris  or  Di 

oneLVTf  the  iVth'  V  contraaion>  or  fliortening  of 
one  fide  of  the  mouth  occafloned  by  a  convulfion,  or  a  palfy 

of  the  mufcles  of  one  fide  of  the  face.  See  Convulsion. 
When  the  Djlprtion  anfes  from  a  convulfion,  it  is  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  convulfion,  the  force  of  the  convulfed  part 
being  fupenor  -to  that  of  the  found  part  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  anfes  from  a  palfy,  it  is  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  pa¬ 
ralytic  part  being  here  furmounted  by  the  found.  See  Palsy. 
In  ^  Dijlortion  of  the  mouth  the  patient  can  only  fpit  on 
one  fide  ;  and  if  you  make  him  laugh,  or  oblige  him  to 
pronounce  the  letter  O,  you  will  eafily  perceive,  that  he  onlv 
moves  one  fide  of  his  mouth.  1 

The  Greeks  call  thisdiforder  nvvnt©-.  See  Spasmus 

Distortion*/^  ^called  alfo  fainting,  or fir abifnus.  bee 
Strabismus. 

mT?RJ2R  °r/?>  In  anatorn7>  a  mufcle  of  the  mouth, 
called  alfo  Zygomaticus.  See  Zygomaticus 

DISTRACTION,  in  medicine,  fometimes  denotes  the  a<5! 
of  pulling  a  fibre,  membrane,  or  the  like,  beyond  its  natural 
extent :  and  what  is  capable  of  this  enlargement,  is  laid  to  be 
dijlractile.  See  F I B  r  e  . 

DISTRAIN,  in  law.-To  Distrain  is  to  attach,  or  feize  on 

T'lTcxr'D  IS05’  f°,r  the  fatisfaaion  of  a  debt-  See  Distress. 
i  a  ’  m  aw  ’  a  comPu^lon  bad  recourfe  to  in  certain 
real  adtions,  for  bringing  a  man  to  appear  in  court,  or  to  pay 

rent,  or  other  duty  denied.  See  Naam. 

Dijlrefs  is  divided  by  Briton  into  real ,  and  perfonal. 

Per  final  Distress  is  made  by  diflraining  a  man’s  moveable 
-goods,  and  feizing  all  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  tenements, 
from  the  tefle,  or  date  of  the  writ,  for  the  defendant’s  con- 
tempt  in  not  appearing  to  an  acftion  brought  a  gain  ft  him 
when  he  was  fummoned,  or  attached :  and  the  fifties  fo  re¬ 
turned  by  the  fheriffs,  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  eftreated 
into  the  exchequer. 

■Real  Distress  is  made  on  immoveable  goods.  It  differs  from 
an  attachment  in  this,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  by  any  common 
perfon,  without  the  compafs  of  his  own  fee ;  except  it  be  pre- 
fently  after  the  cattle,  or  other  things,  are  driven,  or  bore  off" 

,  the  ground,  on  purpofe  to  avoid  Dijlrefs.  SeeATTACHMENT. 

Dijlrefs  is  alfo  divided  into  finite ,  and  infinite. 

Finite  Distress,  is  that  limited  by  law,  how  often  it  fhall  be 
made  to  bring  the  party  to  trial  of  the  adion :  viz.  once 
twice,  bV .  ’ 

Infinite  Distress,  is,  without  limitation,  till  the  party  come  ; 
as  again  ft  a  jury,  which  refufes  to  appear  upon  certificate  of 
affife,  the  procefs  is  venire  facias ,  habeas  corpus ,  and  Dijlrefs 
infinite.  J  J 

Laftly,  Dijlrefs  is  again  divided  into  grand  Dijlrefs ,  by  Fitz- 
herbert  called  magna  DiJlriVtio  ;  and  ordinary  Dijlrefs. 

Grand  Distress,  is  that  made  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  the 
party  has  within  the  county.  See  Grand  Dijlrefs. 

The  ufual  efted  of  Dijlrefs  is  to  drive  the  party  dijlraincd  to 
replevy  the  Dijlrefs ,  and  fo  take  his  adion  of  trelpafs  againft 
the  Diflrainer  ;  or  elfe  to  compound  with  him  for  the  debt 
or  duty,  for  which  Dijlrefs  was  made. 

There  are  feveral  things  not  dijlrainable :  for  a  Dijlrefs  muft 
be  of  a  thing,  whereof  a  valuable  property  is  in  fome  body ; 
and,  therefore,  dogs,  bucks,  coneys,  bV,  that  are  fierce  natu¬ 
re,  cannot  be  dijlrained. 


Again,  although  it  be  of  a  valuable  property,  as  a  horfe,  (yc-t 
when  a  man,  or  woman  is  riding  on  him)  or  an  ax  (in  a 
man  s  hand  cutting  wood)  and  the  like,  are  for  that  time  pri  ¬ 
vileged,  and  cannot  be  dijlrained. 

Again,  valuable  things  fhall  not  be  dijlrained  for  rent,  which 
are  for  the  benefit,  and  maintenance  of  trades,  and  which,  by 
confequence,  are  for  the  common -wealth,  -and  are  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  law  there  ;  as  an  horfe  in  a  fmith’s  Ihop  ;  materi¬ 
als  in  the  weaver  s  fhop  for  making  cloth  ;  cloth,  or  garments 
in  the  taylor  s  fhop  ;  lacks  of  corn,  or  meal  in  a  mill,  or  a 
market;  nor  any  thing  dijlrained  for  damage-feafant,  for  it  is 
in  cujlodia  legis. 

Again,  nothing .  fhall  be  dijlrained  for  rent,  which  cannot 

if  re/ndfrer  m  as  g°oda  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 

'}J*reJs  taken  ;  as  fheaves,  or  fhocks  of  corn  cannot  be 
iftrained  for  rent,  but  for  damage-feafant  they  may.  Again, 
beafts  belonging  to  the  plough  fhall  not  be  dijlrained. 

•Laftly,  furnaces,  cauldrons,  or  the  like,  fixed  to  the  freeholds, 
or  doors,  or  windows  of  an  houfe,  or  the  like,  cannot  be  di- 
Jtramed :  when  a  Dijlrefs  is  taken  that  has  life  in  it,  it  muft 
be  brought  into  the  common  pound,  or  kept  in  an  open 
where  the  owner  may  give  it  food.  See  Found. 
DISTRIBUTION,  the  ad  of  dividing  a  thing  into  feveral 
parts,  in  order  to  the  difpofing  each  in  its  proper  place.  See 
Division. 

A  dramatic  poet  fhould  have  dijlributed  his  fubjed  into  ads 
and  feenes,  ere  he  proceed  to  the  verfification,  bV.  See 
Act,  fife.  Orators dijlribute  their  harangues  into  exordium, 
narration,  confirmation,  bV..  See  Oration. 

Fhe  Jewifh  nation  was  dijlributed  into  12  tribes.  See  Tribe, 

1  he  digeft  is  dijlributed  into  50  books;  See  Digest. 

I  he  Dijlribiition  of  the  food  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  is  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  in  nature.  See  Diges¬ 
tion,  and  Nutrition. 

Manual,  and  quotidian  Distributions,  denote  certain  finall 
iums  of  money,  appointed  by  the  donofs,  or  founders  thereof,  to 
be  dijlributed  to  fuch  of  the  canons  of  a  chapter  as  are  adually 
prefent,  and  affiftant  at  certain  orbits,  or  offices. 
Distribution,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  kind  of  defeription  ;  ora  figure 
whereby  an  orderly  divifion,  and  enumeration  is  made  of  the 
principal  qualities  of  a  fubjed.  See  Description. 
hor  example  He  has  undemanding  to  fee  our  faults,-  juftice 
to  reftrain  them,  and  authority  to  punifh  them.  Their 
tiroat  is  an  open  fepulchre,  they  flatter  with  their  tongues  ; 
the  poifon  of  afps  is  under  their  lips  ;  their  mouth  is  full  of 
curling,  and  lyes  ;  and  their  feet  fwift  to  fhed  blood. 
UISTRIBUTI0N,  in  printing,  the  taking  a  form  afunder,  fepa- 
rating  the  letters,  and  difpofing  them  in  the  cafes  again,  each 
in  its  pioper  cell.  See  Printing. 

Distr1Bution,  in  architedure.  Distribution  of  the  ilan 
denotes  the  dividing,  and  difpenfmg  the  feveral  parts,  and 

members,  which  compofe  the  plan  of  a  building.  SeeBuiLDiNC 

istribution  of  ornaments ,  is  an  equal,  orderly  placiiw  of 

See  b™Z ment.3"7  m£mber’  °r  C0mp0fiti0n  of  ^hitefture. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  that  Dijlributes ,  from  dis,  afunder  ;  and 
tribuere,  to  give. 

Distributee  Jufike,  is  that  whereby  we  give  every  perfon 
what  belongs  to  him.  See  Justice.  eypenon 

nUTRBTrTT£S’  in  grammar.  See 'Numerals. 

VK1(L1>  the  territory,  or  extent  of  jurifdidion  of  a 
judge.  See  Jurisdiction. 

A  judge,or  officer  cannot  ad  out  of  his  ownDiftricJ.  Seeju  doe. 
i  strict,  in  law,  properly  denotes  the  place  wherein  a  man 
has  the  power  of  diftraining  ;  or,  the  circuit,  or  territory, 
wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to  appear. ---Where  we  fay 

n  ;  °thers  fa^’  extra  Vt/DDlum  fuum.  See  Fee! 

1  KilNfoAS,  a  writ  direded  to  the  fheriff,  or  other  officer 
commanding  him  to  diftrain  one  for  a  debt  to  the  kino-  j  or 
t~, aPPfarance  at  a  certain  day.-  See  Di  s  t  r  e  s  s. 

r  '  •' OPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  much  in  the  fams 
ienle  with  difplayed*— Thus,  colours,  faid  in  an  army  to  be 
niTpg’  are  *n  hcraldr7  foid  to  hedifvellopedi  See  Displayed. 

DI  rCH,  in  fortification,  called  alfo  Fofs,  and  Moat,  a  trench 
dug  round  the  rampart,  or  wall  of  a  fortified  place,  between 

hhhf^.  te  aTfoM t;P-"See  ^  ^  *  2'-  K<- 
Some  Ditches  are  dry ;  others  full  of  water :  each  whereof 
have  their  advantages.-The  earth  dug  out  of  the  Ditch  ferves 
to  form  the  rampart.  See  Rampart. 

The  Ditch  fhould  be  of  fuch  breadth*  as  that  the  talleft  tree 
may  not  reach  over  it,  i.  e.  from  15  to  20  fathoms;  though 
the  rule  others  give  for  the  dimenfions  of  the  Ditch,  is,  that 
it  afford  earth  enough  to  build  the  rampart  of  due  magnitude- 
The  fpace  between  the  rampart  and  Ditch,  being  about  6 
foot,  is  called  the  Berm ,  or  Lift.  See  Berm 

DITH YRAMBIC,  fomething  /hat  relates  to  the  Dithyrambus 
See  Dithyrambus;  j 

to  fa§/  f  TV',  dHh,rmiik  p0et’  Mbrombic 

heat,  bV— A  compound  dithyrambic  word,  Mr.  Dacier  ob- 
ferves,  has  fometimes  its  beauty,  and  force.  Some  moderns 
call  compofitions  in  the  tafte  ot  the  ode,  only  not  diftinguiffied 

into 
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into  ftrophes,  and  confifting  of  all  kinds  of  verfe  indifferently, 
dithyrambic  odes.  See  Ode. 

Dithyrambic  poetry  owes  its  birth  to  Greece,  and  the  transports 
of  wine.  It  favours  ftronglyof  its  original  ;  as  admitting  of 
ho  rules,  but  the  Tallies  of  a  fiery  imagination.  And  yet 
art  is  not  quite  excluded  ;  but  delicately  applied,  to  guide  and 
reftrain  the  Dithyrambic  impetuofity,  and  only  indulge  it  in 
flights  that  are  pleafing.  In  effect,  what  our  poets  fay  of  the 
ode,  is  more  true  of  the  Dithyrambic ,  than  of  the  ode,  that 
its  diforder  is  an  effeCt  of  art.  See  Pindaric. 

DITHYRAMBUS,  AI0TPAMBO2,  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of  tranfport,  and  poetical 
rage.  See  Hymn,  13  a 

The  meafure,  which  is  what  diftinguifhes  this  kind  of  poetry, 
is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Dithyrambus ,  a  Theban  ;  but 
Pindar  attributes  it  to  the  Corinthians;  and  the  modern  ety¬ 
mologies  furnifh  us  with  another  origin  of  the  word. 

In  effect,  the  verfe  might  be  called  thus  from  the  god  it  was  con- 
fecrated  to,  who  hi mfelf  was  named  Dithyrambus ;  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  been  brought  twice  into  the  world,according 
to  the  fable  of  Semele  and  Jupiter,  or  by  reafon  of  his  having 
triumphed  twice  :  from  J'n,  twice  ;  and  ,  triumph. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  ancients,  we  are  told  by  Ariftotle  and 
Horace,  gave  the  appellation  Dithyrambus  to  thofe  verfes 
wherein  none  of  the  common  rules,  or  meafures  were  ob- 
ferved  ;  much  like  thofe  called  by  the  French  Vers  Libres ,  by 
the  Italians  Verfi  Seiolti^  and  by  the  modern  Greeks,  Politicly 
a  name  they  give  to  profe,  which  thefe  verfes  refemble  more 
than  poetry.  See  Pindaric. 

We  have  now  no  remains  of  the  Dithyramb i  of  the  ancient 
poets,  fo  that  we  cannot  fay  precifely  what  their  meafure  was  ; 
all  we  know  is,  that  it  was  very  bold,  and"  irregular.  The 
poets  not  only  took  the  liberty  to  forge  new  words  for  the 
purpofe,  but  made  double,  and  compound  words,  which  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Dithyrambus. 
Horace  has  fometimes  imitated  them.  Dacier,  Fa.  Commire, 
and  fome  other  modern  writers,  have  compofed  Latin  pieces 
of  all  kinds  of  verfe  indifferently,  according  as  the  fubjeft, 
and  words  prefented  themfelves,  without  any  order,  or  diftri- 
bution  into  ftrophes,  and  call  them  Dithyramb i. 

DITONE*,  D  itonum,  in  mufic,  an  interval  comprehending 
two  tones,  a  greater  and  alefs.  See  Interval,  and  Tone. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  J'/f,  twice  ;  and  rov<&-,  tone. 

The  ratio  of  the  founds  that  form  the  Ditone  is  of  4  to  5  ; 
and  that  of  the  Semi-  ditone ,  of  5  to  6.  Fa.  Parr  an  makes 
the  Ditone  the  fourth  kind  of  fimple  concords :  others  make  it 
the  firft  dilcord,  dividing  the  Ditone  into  18  equal  parts,  or 
Comma’s,  the  nine  on  the  acute  fide  go  to  the  greater  tone. 
Salomon  de  Caux. 

DITRIGLYPH,  in  architecture,  the  fpace  between  two 
triglyphs.  See  Triglyph. 

DITTO  *,  in  books  of  accounts,  wrote  contracted  by  D°.  fig- 
nifies  the  fame,  viz.  as  the  preceding  article. 

*  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Italian  detto,  the  faid  :  as  in 
our  law-phrafe  “  the  faid  premifes,”  meaning  the  fame  as 
were  aforementioned. 

DIVAL,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  night-fhade,  ufed  by  fuch  as 
blazon  with  flowers  and  herbs  inftead  of  colours  and  metals, 
for  fable,  or  black.  See  Sable. 

DI VALIA  *,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  on  the  2 1  ft  of  December,  in  honour  of  the  goddefsAnge- 
rona  ;  whence  it  is  alfo called  Atigeron'alia.  SccAngeronalia. 

*  This  feaft  was  eftablifhed  on  occafion  of  a  difeafe  which  de- 
ftroyed  man,  and  beaft  :  that  difeafe  was  a  kind  of  fquinancy, 
or  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  throat,  called  in  Latin 
Angina  ;  whence  the  appellation  Angeronalia,  as  Macrobius 
relates  Lib.  I.  Saturn,  c.  12, 

On  the  day  of  this  feaft,  the  pontifices  performed  facrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  the  goddefs  of  joy  and  pleafure, 
who  was  the  fame  with  Angerona  ;  and  fuppofed  to  drive 
away  all  the  forrows  and  chagrins  of  life. 

DIVAN  *,  a  council-chamber,  or  court  wherein  juftice  is  admi- 
niftred,  in  the  eaftern  nations,  particularly  among  the  Turks. 

*  Divan  is  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  the  fame  with  Sofa  in  the 
Turkilh  dialed.  See  Sofa. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hall,  in  the  private  houfes  of  the 
orientals.— The  cuftom  of  China  does  not  allow  the  receiving 
of  vifits  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  houfe,  but  only  at  the  entry, 
in  a  Divan  contrived  on  purpofe  for  ceremonies.  Le  Compte. 
Travellers  relate  wonders  of  the  filence,  and  expedition  of 
the  Divans  of  the  eaft.— We  fay,  the  Grand  Vizir  has  held 
a  Divan ;  meaning,  he  has  affembled  the  grandees  of  the  port, 
to  deliberate  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Divan-Beghi,  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  minifters  of  ftate 
in  Perfia. 


J  lie  Divan-Beghi  is  the  fuperintendent  of  juftice  ;  his  place  i; 
the  laft  ot  the  fix  minifters  of  the  fecond  rank,  who  are  al 
under  the  athemadauler,  or  firft  minifter. 

^  °  ^etnb'jnal  of  the  Divan-Beghi  appeals  lie  from  fentence 
palled  by  the  governors.  He  has  a  fixed  ftipend,  or  appoint- 
IP1e,nt.  0  50000  crowns,  that  he  may  render  juftice  gratis 
AH  the  ferieants,  uftiers  (fc.  of  the  court,  are  in  the  fervici 
0  “  c  ‘van-Beghi,  He  takes  cognizance  of  the  crimina 


caufes  of  the  chams,  governors,  and  other  great  lords  of 
Perfia,  when  accufed  of  any  fault,  and  receives  appeals  from 
the  da  ruga. 

There  are  Divan-Beghi’ s  not  only  at  court,  and  in  the  capital, 
but  alfo  in  the  provinces.,  and  other  cities  of  the  empire. 

This  officer  is  not  confined  by  any  other  law,  or  rule  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  but  the  Alcoran;  which,  too,  he 
interprets  at  pleafure.  He  takes  no  cognizance  of  civil  caufes. 
DIVERGENT,  or  Diverging  Lines ,  in  geometry,-  are 
fuch  whofe  diftance  is  continually  increafing.  See  Line. 
Lines  which  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  oppofite  way. 
See  Converging. 

Div  ergent,  or  Diverging,  in  optics,  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  rays,  which  iffuing  from  a  radiant  point,  or  having 
in  their  paflage  undergone  a  refradtion,  or  reflection,  do  con¬ 
tinually  recede  further  from  each  other.  See  Ray. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  is  oppofed  to  Convergent ,  which 
implies  the  rays  to  approach  each  other ;  or  to  tend  to  a  centre, 
where  being  arrived,  they  interfedt,  and  if  continued  further, 
become  diverging.  See  Converging. 

Concave  glafles  render  the  rays  diverging  ;  and  convex  ones, 
converging.  See  Lens. 

Concave  mirrors  make  the  rays  converge  ;  and  convex  ones, 
diverge.  See  Mirror,  and  alfo  Convexity,  Concavi¬ 
ty,  Ray,  Refraction,  and  Reflexion. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  optics,  that  as  the  diameter  of  a  pretty 
large  pupil  does  not  exceed  f  of  a  digit ;  diverging  rays,  flow¬ 
ing  from  a  radiant  point,  will  enter  the  pupil,  parallel,  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  if  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from 
the  eye  be  40000  feet.  See  Light,  and  Vision. 
Diverging  Hyperbola ,-  is  one  whofe  legs  turn  their  convexities 
towards  one  another,  and  run  towards  quite  contrary  ways. 
See  Hvperbola. 

DIVERSION,  in  war,  the  adt  of  attacking  an  enemy  in  one 
place,  where  he  is  weak,  and  unprovided,  with  defign  to 
make  him  call  his  forces  from  another  place,  where  he  was 
going  to  make  an  irruption. 

The  Romans  had  no  way  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  but 
to  make  a  Diverfton ,  by  attacking  Carthage. 

Diversion,  in  medicine,  the  turning  of  the  courfe,  or  flux 
of  humours  from  one  part  to  another,  by  proper  applications. 
See  Revulsion,  and  Derivation. 

DIVERSITY  differs  from  diftindlion  in  this,  that  the  latter 
is  the  work  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former  is  in  things  them¬ 
felves,  antecedent  to  any  operation  of  the  mind.  For  things 
that  are  feveral,  are  different ;  even  though  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  them.  See  Distinction,  and  Difference. 

The  Diverfity ,  or  difference  of  things,  therefore,  arifes  from 
their  effential  attributes. 

DIVESTING,  properly  fignifies  undrefling,  or  ftripping  off 
one’s  garments,  in  contra-diftindfion  to  invejiing.  See  In¬ 
vestiture. 

In  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  ad!  of  furrendring,  or  relinquifhing 
one’s  effedls.  By  a  contradl  of  donation,  or  fale,  the  donor, 
or  feller  are  faid  to  be  difleifed,  and  divejled  of  their  property 
in  fuch  a  commodity,  and  the  donee,  or  purchafer  becomes 
invejled  therewith. 

A  demife  is  a  general  Divejliture ,  which  the  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers  make  of  all  their  effedis,  in  favour  of  their  children. 
DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  given  to  be  divided ; 
or  that  whereof  the  Divifton  is  made.  See  Division. 

The  Dividend  muft  always  be  greater  than  the  divifor.  The 
quotient  always  contains  as  many  units,  as  the  Dividend  con¬ 
tains  the  divifor  times.  See  Di  vision. 

DIVINATION,  the  aft,  or  art  of  foretelling  future  events. 
See  Prophecy,  Enthusiasm,  13c. 

Divination  is  divided  by  the  ancients  into  artificial ,  and  natural. 
Artificial  Divination,  is  that,  which  proceeds  by  reafoning 
upon  certain  external  figns,  confidered  as  indications  of  fu¬ 
turity.  See  Sign,  Prognostic. 

Natural  Divination,  is  that,  which  prefages  things  from  a 
mere  internal  fenfe,  and  perfuafion  of  the  mind,  without  any 
afliftance  of  figns. 

Natural  Divination ,  again,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  native , 
the  other  by  influx. 

The  firft  is  founded  on  this  fuppofition,  that  the  foul  col¬ 
lected  within  it  felf,  and  not  diftufed,  or  divided  among  the 
organs  of  the  body,  has  from  its  own  nature  and  eflence 
fome  fore-knowledge  of  future  things :  witnefs  what  is  feen  in 
dreams,  extafies,  the  confines  of  death,  13 c. 

The  fecond  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  foul  receives,  after  the 
manner  of  a  mirror,  fome  fecundary  illumination  from  the 
prefence  of  God,  and  other  fpirits.  See  Soul. 

Artificial  Divination  is  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  arguing 
from  natural  caujes :  fuch  are  the  predi&ions  of  phyficians 
about  the  events  of  difeafes,  from  the  pulfe,  urine,  i3c.  fuch 
alfo  are  thofe  of  the  politician.  Oh  venalem  urbem ,  t3  mox 
perituram  fi  emptorem  inveneris  ! 

The  fecond  proceeds  from  experiments,  and  obfervations  ar¬ 
bitrarily  inftituted  ;  and  is  moftly  fuperftitious. 

Infinite  are  the  fyftems  of  Divination  reducible  to  this  head : 
by  birds,  the  entrails  of  beafts,  dreams,  lines  of  the  hand, 

~  -  points 
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points  marked  at  random,  numbers,  names,  the  motion  of  a 
heve,  the  air,  fire,  the  fortes  praeneftinae,  Virgilianae  and 
Homericae  ;  with  numerous  others,  the  principal  fpecies  where¬ 
of,  and  their  names,  are  : 

Pfychomancy,  or  Sciomancy,  which  confifts  in  calling  up  the 
fouls,  or  fhadcs  of  the  deceafed,  to  learn  of  them  foinethin^ 
required.  Dadyliomancy,  performed  by  means  of  one,  o? 
more  rings.  Hydromancy,  performed  with  fea-water  Pe- 
gomancy  with  fprmg-water.  Ornithomancy,  which  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  augurs.  Chdomancy,  performed  with 
keys.  Cofkmomancy,  with  a  riddle,  or  fieve.  Cledonifm 
by  words,  or  voice  Extifpifina,  by  the  entrails  of  victims! 
Alphitomancy,  or  Aleuromancy,  by  flower.  Keraunofcopia, 
by  the  confederation  of  thunder-bolts.  Capnomancy,  by 
fmoak.  Aleftryomancy,  by  cocks.  Pyromancy,  by  fire 
Lithomancy  by  ftones.  Lychnomancy,  by  lamps.  Necro¬ 
mancy,  by  the  dead,  or  their  bones,  &c.  Oneirocritica,  by 
dreams.  Oofcopy,  by  eggs.  Lecanomancy,  by  a  bafon  of 
water.  ^  Gaftromancy  by  the  belly,  or  by  vials.  Palpitation, 
Saliflatio,  Ua.K^©-y  by  the  pulfation,  or  motion  of  fome 
member.  Axinomancy,  by  a  hatchet,  or  cleaver.  Catop- 
tromancy,  or  Cryftallomancy,  by  a  mirror.  Chiromancy, 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand.  Geomancy,  by  the  earth.  Cero- 
mancy,  by  figures  of  wax.  Arithnomancy,  by  numbers.  Be- 
iomancy  by  arrows.  Sycomancy,  &c.  all  deferibed  by  Car- 
aan,  in  his  IVth  book,  de  fapientia ;  and  under  their  proper 
articles  in  this  Dictionary.  See  Psychonomancy,  Dacty- 
ilOMANCY,  SoRTES,  &c. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  Divination  have  been  condemned  by  the  fa- 
thers,  and  councils,  as  fuppofing  fome  compaft  with  the  devil 
f  ludd  has  feveral  treatifes  on  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Divination  • 
Cicero  has  two  books  of  the  Divination  of  the  ancients, 
wherein  he  refutes  the  whole  fyftem. 

In  Holy  Scripture  we  find  mention  made  of  nine  different 
kinds  of  Divination  :  the  fir  ft  performed  by  the  infpe&ion  of 
planets,  ftars,  and  clouds :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pradtifers 
of  this,  whom  Mofes  calls  }  J  WD  Meonen ,  of  J  3^  anan,  cloud, 

^eVter  v-  l0-  2-  Thofe,  whom  the  prophet  calls 

m  the  fame  place  ^njQ  Menachefeh ,  which  the  vulgate,  and 
generality  of  interpreters  render  Augur.  3.  Thofe,  who  in 
the  fame  place  are  called  fpDO  Mecafchepb ,  which  the  fep- 
tuagint,  and  vulgate  tranflate  a  man  given  to  ill  practifes. 

4.  Such  authors,  whom  Mofes  in  the  fame  chapter,  v.  n. 
calls  ulH  Hhober.  5.  Thofe,  who  confult  the  fpirits  called 
Python  ;  or,  as  Mofes  exprefles  it  in  the  fame  book,  2154 
thofe  who  afk  queftions  of  Python.  6.  Witches,  or  magicians 
whom  Mofes  calls  Judeoni.  7.  Thofe,  who  confult 

the  dead,  Necromancers.  8.  The  prophet  Hofeah,  c.  IV.  12. 
mentions  fuch  as  confult  ftaves,  which  kind  of 

Divination  may  by  called  Rhabdomancy.  g.  The  laft  kind  of 
Divination  mentioned  in  feripture,  is  Hepatofcopy ,  or  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  liver.  See  Rhabdomancy. 

DIVINE,  fomething  that  comes  from,  or  relates  to  God. 

See  God. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  any  thing  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  extraordinary,  and  that  feems  to  go  beyond  the  power 
of  nature,  and  the  capacity  of  mankind. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  compafs,  telefcope,  clocks,  cdc.  are  Paid 
to  be  divine  inventions  :  Plato  is  called  the  divine  author ,  the 
divine  Plato  ;  and  the  fame  appellation  is  given  to  Seneca  : 
Hippocrates  is  called,  the  divine  old  man ,  divinus  fen  ex,  cdc. 
Thearabs  give  the  appellation.  Divine ,  Alahioun, 

to  their  fecond  fed!  of  philofophers,  *  confifting  offuch  as  ad¬ 
mit  a  firft  mover  of  all  things,  a  fpiritual  fubftance  free 
from  all  kind  of  matter,  in  a  word,  a  God.  By  this  name 
they  diftinguilh  them  from  their  firft  fe£I,  whom  they 
call  Deherioun,  or  Phabaioun ,  i.  e.  worldlings,  and  natu- 
ralifts,  as  admitting  of  no  principles  beyond  the  material 
world,  and  nature. 

*  7hl  W0,d  Elabioun,  is  derived  from  Alla,  God, 

jo  that  the  Elabioun ,  are  the  Divines,  or  theologues,  as  Caftel- 
lus  renders  it ;  or,  fuch  as  own  a  God. 

DIVING,  the  art,  or  a£t  of  defeending  under  water  to  con- 
fiderable  depths,  and  abiding  there  a  competent  time. 

The  ufes  of  Diving  are  very  confiderable,  particularly  in  the 
fifhing  for  pearls,  corals,  fpunges,  cfc.  See  Pear i-Filhin? 
SpUNGE, 

There  have  been  diverfe  methods  propofed,  and  engines  con¬ 
trived,  to  render  the  bufinefs  of  Diving  more  fafe  and  eafy 
The  great  point  is  to  furnifh  the  Diver  with  frefh  air' 
without  which,  he  muft  either  make  a  Ihort  ftay,  or  perifh.  5 
Thofe  who  dive  for  fpunges  in  the  Mediterranean,  help  them- 
Mves  by  carrying  down  fpunges  dipt  in  oil  in  their  mouths. 

But  confidering  the  fmall  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  contained 
in  the  pores  of  a  fpunge,  and  how  much  that  little  will  be 
contracted  by  the  preilure  of  the  incumbent  air,  fuch  a  fupply 
cannot  long  fubfift  the  Diver.  For  it  is  found  by  experiment 
that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a  bladder,  and  by  a  pipe  reci- 
procally  mfpired  and  expired  by  the  lungs,  becomes  unfit  for 
refpiration  in  little  more  than  one  minute  of  time.  For 
though  its  elafticity  be  but  little  altered  in  pafting  the  lungs 
yet  it  lofes  its  vivifying  fpirit,  and  is  rendered  eftbetei 
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In  effect,  k  naked  Diver ,  Dr.  Halley  allures  us,  without  d 
fpunge,  cannot  remain  above  a  couple  of  minutes  enclofed  in 
water  ;  nor  much  longer  with  one,  without  fuftocating  ;  noG 
without  long  pradtice,  near  fo  long  ;  ordinary  perfons  begin¬ 
ning  to  ftifle  in  about  half  a  minute.  Befides,  that  if  the 
depth  be  confiderable,  the  prefiiire  of  the  water  in  the  veftels 
makes  the  eyes  blood-fhotten,  and  frequently  occafions  a  /pit¬ 
ting  of  blood. 

Hence,  where  there  has  been  Oceafion  to  continue  long  at  the 
bottom,  fome  have  contrived  double  flexible  pipes,  to  circu- 
ate  aii  down  into  a  cavity  enclofing  the  Diver ,  as  with  a r- 
mour  both  to  furnifh  air,  and  to  bear  off  the  prefl'ure  of  the 
water,  and  give  leave  to  his  breaft  to  dilate  upon  infpiration  ; 
t  te  frefh  air  being  forced  down  one  of  the  pipes  with  bellows, 
and  returning  by  the  other  of  them,  not  unlike  to  an  artery, 
and  vein.  J 

But  this  method  is  impracticable  when  the  depth  furpafles 
three  fathoms  ;  the  water  embracing  the  bare  limbs  fo 
clofely  as  to  obftrudl  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them  ; 
and  withal  preffing  fo  ftrongly  on  all  the  junctures  where 
the  armour  is  made  tight  with  leather  ;  that  if  there  be  the 
jeaft  defeeft  in  any  of  them,  the  water  rufhes  in,  and  in- 
rantly  fills  the  whole  engine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
Diver’s  life. 

The  Diving -Bell,  is  a  machine  contrived  to  remedy  all  thefe 
inconveniencies.  In  this  the  Diver  is  fafely  conveyed  to  any 
reafonable  depth,  and  may  ftay  more  or  lefs  time  under  wa¬ 
ter,  as  the  bell  is  greater  or  left. 

It  is  moft  conveniently  made  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  fmaller  bafe  being  clofed,  and  the  larger  open.  It  is  to  be 
poi fed  with  lead,  and  fo  fufpended,  that  the  vefl'el  may  fink 
u  .°f  a*r»  with  its  open  balls  downward,  and  as  near  as  may 
be  in  a  fituation  parallel  to  the  horizon,  fo  as  to  clofe  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  all  at  once. 

Under  this  covercle  the  Diver  fitting,  finks  down  with  the 
included  air  to  the  depth  defired  :  and  if  the  cavity  of  the 

Vcn  iCan  confain  a  tun  °I  water,  a  fingle  man  may  remain 
a  full  hour,  without  much  inconvenience,  at  five  or  fix  fa¬ 
thoms  deep. 

But  the  lower  you  go,  ftill,  the  included  air  contracts  itfelf 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  water  that  comprefles  it  ,•  fo 
as  at  33  foot  deep,  the  bell  becomes  half  full  of  water  ;  the 

preliure  of  the  incumbent  water  being  then  equal  to  that  of 
t  e  atmoiphere  :  and  at  all  other  depths  the  fpace  occupied  by 
the  comprefted  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell  will  be  to  the 
under  part  of  its  capacity  filled  with  water,  as  33  feet  to  the 
depth  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  bell  below  the  com¬ 
mon  furface  thereof.  And  this  condenfed  air  being  taken  in 
with  the  breath  foon  infmuates  itfelf  into  all  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  and  has  no  ill  effedf,  provided  the  bell  be  permitted 
to  deicend  fo  flowly  as  to  allow  time  for  that  purpofe 
Une  inconvenience  that  attends  it,  is  found  in  the  ears,  with- 
111  which  there  are  cavities  which  open  only  outwards,  and 
that  by  pores  fo  fmall  as  not  to  give  admiffion  even  to  the  air 
itfelf,  unleft  they  be  dilated,  and  diftended  by  a  confiderable 
force.  Hence,  on  the  firft  defeent  of  the  bell,  a  prefl'ure  be- 
gms  to  be  felt  on  each  ear,  which,  by  degrees,  grows  painful, 
till  the  force  overcoming  the  obftacle,  what  confirinsjes 
thele  pores,  yields  to  the  prefl’ure,  and  letting  fome  condenfed 
air  flip  in,  prefently  eafe  enfues.  The  bell  defeending  lower, 
the  pain  is  renewed,  and  again  eafed  in  the  fame  manner. 

But  the  greateft  inconvenience  of  this  engine,  is,  that  the 
water  entring  it,  contrails  the  bulk  of  air  into  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  that  it  foon  heats  and  becomes  unfit  for  refpiration  ; 
fo  that  there  is  a  neceflity  for  its  being  drawn  up  to  recruit 
it;  befides  the  uncomfortable  abiding  of  the  Diver  almoft  co¬ 
vered  with  water. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  Diving-Bell ,  Dr.  Halley,  - 
to  whom  we  owe  the  preceding  account,  contrived  fome 
further  apparatus,  whereby  not  only  to  recruit  and  refrefh 
the  air  from  time  to  time,  but  alfo  to  keep  the  water  whol¬ 
ly  out  of  it  at  any  depth :  which  he  effeiled  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

His  Diving-Bell  was  of  wood  about  60  cubic  feet  in  its 
concavity,  coated  .externally  with  lead  fo  heavy  that  it  would 
fink  empty  ;  a  particular  weight  being  diftributed  about  its 
bottom,  to  make  it  defeend  perpendicularly,  and  no  other- 
wife.  In  the  top  was  fixed  a  glafs  like  a  window,  to  let  in 
light  from  above ;  with  a  cock  to  let  out  the  hot  air  •  and 
below,  about  a  yard  under  the  Bell,  was  a  ftage  fufpended 
from  it  by  three  ropes,  each  charged  with  a  hundred  weight 
to  keep  it  fteady.  “ 

To  fupply  air  to  this  Bell  when  under  water,  he  had  a  couple 
of  barrels,  holding  36  gallons  a-piece,  cafed  with  lead  fo  as 
to  fink  empty,  each  having  a  bung-hole  at  bottom  to  ’let  in 
the  water  as  they  defeended,  and  let  it  out  again  as  they  were 
drawn  up  again.  In  the  top  of  the  barrels  was  another  hole 
to  which  was  fixed  a  leathern  pipe,  or  hofe,  long  enough  to 
hang  below  the  bung-hole  ;  being  kept  down  by  a  weight 
appended.  So  that  the  a, r  driven  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bar- 
re  by  ie  encroachment  of  the  water,  in  the  defeent,  could  not 
elcape  tip  this  pipe,  unlefs  the  lower  end  were  lifted  up. 

Zj  ’Thefe 
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Thefe  air-barrels  were  fitted  with  t'ackel,  to  make  them  rife 
and  fall  alternately,  like  two  buckets  ;  being  dire&cd  m  their 
dcfcent  by  lines  fallen’ d  to  the  under  edge  of  the  Bell :  fo  that 
they  came  readily  to  the  hand  of  a  mart  placed  on  the  ftage, 
to  receive  them  ;  and  who  taking  up  the  ends  of  the  pipes, 
as  foon  as  they  came  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
barrels,  all  the  air  included  in  the  upper  part  thereof  was 
blown  forcibly  into  the  Bell  the  water  taking  its  place. 

One  barrel  thus  received,  and  emptied  ;  upon  a  fignal  given, 
it  was  drawn  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  other  let  down:  by 
which  alternate  fucceffion  frefh  air  was  furnifhed  fo  plentifully, 
that  the  learned  doctor  himfelf  was  one  of  five,  who  were  all 
together  in  9  or  10  fathoms  deep  of  water  for  above  an  hour 
and  a  half,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience  ;  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  Bell  being  perfectly  dry. 

All  the  precaution  he  obferved,  was  to  be  let  down  gradually 
about  12  foot  at  a  time,  and  then  to  ftop,  and  drive  out  the 
water  that  had  entered  by  taking  in  four  or  five  barrels  of 
frefh  air  before  he  defeended  further.  And  being  arrived  at 
the  depth  intended,  he  let  out  as  much  of  the  hot  air  that  had 
been  breathed,  as  each  barrel  would  replace  with  cold,  by 
means  of  the  cock  at  the  top  of  the  bell ;  through  whofe  aper¬ 
ture,  though  very  fmall,  the  air  would  rufh  with  fo  much 
violence,  as  to  make  the  furface  of  the  fea  boil. 

Thus,  he  found,  any  thing  could  be  done  that  was  required 
to  be  done  underneath.  And  by  taking  off  the  ftage,  he 
could,  for  a  fpace  as  wide  as  the  circuit  of  the  bell,  lay  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  fo  far  dry  as  not  to  be  over  fhoes  therein. 
Befides,  that  by  the  glafs  window  fo  much  light  was  tranf- 
mitted,  that,  when  the  fea  was  clear,  and  efpecially  when  the 
fun  fhone,  he  could  fee  perfectly  well  to  write,  or  read, 
much  more  to  faften,  or  lay  hold  of  any  thing  under  him  that 
was  to  be  taken  up.  And  by  the  return  of  the  air-ba-rrels  he 
often  fent  up  orders  written  with  an  iron  pen  on  a  plate  of 
lead,  directing  how  he  would  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
At  other  times,  when  the  water  was  troubled  and  thick,  it 
would  be  as  dark  as  night  below  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  he  was 
able  to  keep  a  candle  burning  in  the  Bell. 

The  fame  author  intimates,  that  by  an  additional  contrivance, 
he  has  found  it  practicable  for  a  Diver  to  go  out  of  the  Bell 
to  a  good  diftance  from  it;  the  air  being  conveyed  to  him  in 
a  continued  ftream  by  fmall  flexible  <■  pipes,  which  ferve  him 
as  a  clew  to  diredt  him  back  again  to  the  Bell.  So  that  there 
feems  little  further  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  Diving. 

Yet,  the  famous  Corn.  Drebell,  had  an  expedient  in  fome  re- 
fpedts  fuperior  even  to  this  ;  if  what  is  related  of  it  be  true. 
He  contrived  not  only  a  veffel  to  be  rowed  under  water,  but 
alfo  a  liquor  to  be  carried  in  the  veffel,  which  fupplied  the 
place  of  frefh  air. 

The  veffel  was  made  for  king  James  I.  carrying  twelve 
rowers  befide  the  paffengers.  It  was  tried  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  one  of  the  perfbns  in  that  fubmarine  naviga¬ 
tion,  then  living,  told  it  one  from  whom  Mr.  Boyle  had  the 
relation. 

As  to  the  liquor,  Mr.  Boyle  affures  us,  he  difeovered  by  a 
phyfician,  who  married  Drebell’s  daughter,  that  it  was  ufed 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  air  in  the  fubmarine  boat  was 
clogged  by  the  breath  of  the  company,  and  unfitted  for  re- 
fpiration  :  at  which  time,  by  unftopping  the  veffel  full  of  this 
liquor,  he  could  fpeedily  reftore  to  the  troubled  air  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  vital  parts,  as  would  make  it  ferve  again  a  good 
while.  The  fecret  of  this  liquor  Drebell  would  never  difclofe 
to  above  one  perfon,  who  himfelf  affured  Mr.  Boyle  what  it 
was.  Boyl.  Exp.  Phyfi.  Mech.  of  the  fpring  of  the  air. 

DIVINITY,  the  quality,  nature,  and  effence  of  God.  See 
God. 

Divinity  and  humanity  are  joined  together  in  Jefus  Chrift. 
It  is  falfly,  that  the  atheifts  hold  the  notion  of  a  Divinity  to 
be  a  political  invention  of  the  ancient  legiflators,  to  fecure 
and  enforce  the  obfervation  of  their  laws  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain  the  legiflators  made  ufe  of  that  opinion,  which 
they  found  already  impreffed  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  heathen  Divinities  may  be  reduced  to  three  claffes :  the 
firft,  theological ,-  reprefenting  the  divine  nature  under  diverfe 
attributes  ;  thus  Jupiter  denotes  the  abfolute  power  of  God, 
Juno  hisjuftice,  fcfc. 

I  he  fecond  clafs  of  Divinities  are  phyfical :  Thus  ffEolus  is 
that  power  in  nature,  whereby  vapours  and  exhalations  are 
colledled  to  form  winds,  CV. 

I  he  laft  are  moral  Divinities.  Thus  the  furies  are  only  the 
fecret  reproaches  and  ftings  of  confluence. 

I)  ^  v  in  it  v  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  theology.  See 
1  HEOLOGY. 


DIVISIBILIT  Y,  a  paffive  power,  or  property  in  qua 
wierey  it  becomes  feparable  into  parts  ;  either  aCtual. 
£  leaft  mentally.  See  Quantity,  and  Matter. 

,  C  , C 100  men  e^ne  Divifibility,  Capacitas  coextenfiom 
p  unius ;  a  capac.ty  of  being  coextended  with  fevcdl  tl 

.  llb,’  ,a  \  eet  onS ‘s  divifible,  becaufe  it  may  be 
tended  with  4  fee t,  or  48  inches,  csV. 

rp Ja-  ^  ^ar'P‘ltet:'cs>  and  Cartefians,  univerfally  ho 
affeCtion,  or  property  of  all  matter,  or  body:  the  Carl 
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as  holding  the  effence  of  matter  to  cojifift  in  extension  •  for 
every  part,  or  corpufcle  of  the  body  being  extended,  has  parts 
without  parts,  and  confequently  is  divifihle.  SeeExTENsioN 
The  Epicureans,  again,  hold  Divifibility  to  agree  to  every 
phyfical  continuum,  as  without  parts  adjacent  to  parts,  there 
can  be  no  continuity  ;  and  wherever  there  are  parts  fo  adjacent 
there  muft  be  Divifibility.  But  they  deny,  that  this  affeClion 
agrees  to  all  bodies  :  for  the  primary  corpufcles,  or  atoms  they 
hold  perfectly  infecable,  and  indivifible.  See  Atom. 

The  principal  argument  they  alledge,  is,  that  from  the  Di¬ 
vifibility  of  all  body,  and  of  every  affignable  particle  of  body 
even  after  any  repeated  number  of  divifions,  it  follows,  that 
the  fmalleft  corpufcle  is  infinitely  divifible ,  which  with  them 
is  an  abfurdity.  For  a  body  can  only  be  divided  into  fuch 
parts  as  it  aCtually  contains.  But  to  fuppofe  infinite  parts 
in  the  Imalleft  corpufcle,  fay  they,  is  to  fuppofe  it  infinitely 
extended  :  for  infinite  parts  placed  externally  to  each  other, 
as  the  parts  of  bodies  doubtlefs  are,  muft  make  an  infinite 
extenfion.  See  Infinite. 

They  add,  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
Divifibility  of  phyfical,  and  mathematical  quantities.  For 
every  mathematical  quantity,  or  dimenfion,  they  grant,  may 
be  increafed  and  diminifhed  infinitely:  but  phyfical  quantity, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

An  Artift,  dividing  a  continued  body,  arrives  at  certain  mi¬ 
nute  parts,  beyond  which  he  cannot  go ;  which  we  may  call 
minima  artis.  In  like  manner  nature,  which  may  begin 
where  art  ends,  will  find  bounds,  which  we  may  call  mini¬ 
ma  natures  :  And  God,  whofe  power  is  infinite,  beginning 
where  nature  ends,  may  fubdivide  the  minima  natures ,  but  he 
will  at  length  come  at  certain  parts,  to  which  there  being  no 
other  parts  continuous,  they  cannot  be  taken  away.  Thefe 
minute  parts  are  Atoms. 

All  we  can  fay  to  the  point,  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
certain,  every  extended  corpufcle  muft  have  two  Tides,  and 
confequently  is  •  divifible  ;  for,  if  it  had  not  two  fides,  iff  were 
not  extended  ;  and,  if  it  had  no  extenfion,  an  affemblage  of 
diverfe  fuch  corpufcles  would  not  compofe  a  body.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  infinite  Divifibility  fuppofes  an  infinity 
of  parts  in  the  minuteft  corpufcle :  whence  it  follows,  that 
there  is  no  body,  how  fmall  foever,  but  may  furnifh  as  many 
furfaces,  or  parts,  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  can  j  nay,- 
and  infinitely  more  ;  which,  to  fay  no  worfe,  is  a  violent  para¬ 
dox.  See  Particle,  fffc. 

The  infinite  Divifibility  of  mathematical  quantity,  is  thus 
proved,  and  illuftrated  by  the  mathematicians  :  fuppofe  a  line 
AD  [Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  35. )  perpendicular  to  BF  ano¬ 
ther,  as  G  H,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  A,  alio  perpendicular 
to  the  fame  line  s  with  the  centres  C,C,C,  Gfc.  and  diftances 
CA,  CA,  Gfc.  deferibe  circles  cutting  the  line  GH  in  the 
points,  e,  e,  fffr.  Now,  the  greater  the  radius  AC  is,  the  lefs 
is  the  part  e  G  :  but  the  radius  may  be  augmented  in  infinitum , 
and  therefore  the  part  e  G  may  be  diminifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  •,  and  yet  it  can  never  be  reduced  to  nothing  ;  becaufe 
the  circle  can  never  coincide  with  the  right  line  BF.  Confe¬ 
quently,  the  parts  of  any  magnitude  may  be  diminifhed  in 
infinitum. 

The  chief  objections  againft  the  doctrine,  are  :  That  an  infi¬ 
nite  cannot  be  contained  by  a  finite ;  and  that  it  follows  from 
a  Divifibility  in  infinitum ,  either  that  all  bodies  are  equal,  or, 
that  one  infinite  is  greater  than  another  To  which  it  is  an- 
fwered,  that  to  an  infinite  may  be  attributed  the  properties  of 
a  finite,  and  determined  quantity:  And  who  has  ever  proved, 
that  there  could  not  be  an  infinite  number  of  parts  infinitely 
fmall  in  a  finite  quantity  ;  or  that  all  infinites  are  equal  ?  the 
contrary  is  demonftrated  by  mathematicians  in  innumerable 
inftances.  We  are  not  here  contending  for  the  poflibility  of 
an  aCtual  divifion  in  infinitum ,  we  only  affert,  that  however 
fmall  a  body  is,  it  may  be  ftill  farther  divided  ;  which  we 
imagine  may  be  called  a  divifion  in  infinitum ,  becaufe  what 
has  no  limits,  is  called  infinite.  See  Infinite. 

True,  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  parts  infinitely  fmall ;  yet 
the  fubtilty  of  the  particles  of  feveral  bodies  is  fuch,  that  they 
very  much  furpafs  our  conception ;  and  there  are  innume¬ 
rable  inftances  in  nature  of  fuch  parts  actually  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  inftances.  He  fpeaks  of  a  filken 
thread  300  yards  long,  that  weigh’d  but  two  grains  and  an 
half.  He  meafur’d  leaf-gold,  and  found  by  weighing  it,  that 
5  0  fquare  inches  weigh’d  but  one  grain :  if  the  length  of  an 
inch  be  divided  into  200  parts,  the  eye  may  diftinguilh  them 
all ;  therefore  there  are  in  one  fquare  inch  40000  vifible  parts  ; 
and  in  one  grain  of  gold  there  are  2000000  of  fuch  parts  ; 
which  vifible  parts  no  one  will  deny  to  be  farther  divifible. 
Again,  a  whole  ounce  of  filver  may  be  gilt  with  eight  grains 
of  gold,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  into  a  wire  thirteen  thou- 
fand  foot  long.  See  Gold,  and  Ductility. 

In  odoriferous  bodies  we  can  ftill  perceive  a  greater  fubtilty  of 
parts,  and  even  fuch  as  are  adtually  feparated  from  one  another  ; 
feveral  bodies  fcarce  lofe  any  fenfible  part  of  their  weight  in  a 
long  time,  and  yet  continually  fill  a  very  large  fpace  with  odo¬ 
riferous  particles.  See  Effluvia. 

By 
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By  help  of  microfcopes,  fuch  obieffs  as  would  otherwife  efcape 
our  fight,  appear  very  large :  There  are  fome  fmall  animals 
fcarce  vifible  with  the  beft  microfcopes  ;  and  yet  thefe  have 
all  the  parts  neceffary  for  life,  as  blood,  and  other  liquors : 
how  wonderful  muft  the  fubtility  of  the  parts  be,  which  make 
up  fuch  fluids !  whence  is  deducible  the  following  theorem  : 
Any  particle  of  matter,  how  fmall  foever,  and  any  finite 
fpace,  how  large  foever,  being  given  ;  it  is  poffible  for  that 
fmall  fand,  or  particle  of  matter,  to  be  difFufed  through  all 
that  great  fpace,  and  fill  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  there  fhall 
be  no  pore  in  it,  whofe  diameter  fhall  exceed  any  given  line  ; 

■  asTis  demonfl-rated  by  Dr.  Keil.  Introdutl.  adVer.  Phyf 
DIVISION,  the  a£t  of  feparating  a  whole  into  the  parts  it 
contains.  See  the  article  Part. 

If  the  whole  be  compofed  of  parts  really  diftin<ft,  called  inte¬ 
gral  parts ,  the  Divifion  made  thereof  is  properly  called  parti¬ 
tion  :  as  when  a  houfe  is  divided  into  its  apartments.  See 
Partition. 

If  the  whole  be  compofed  of  parts,  called  fubjettive  ;  that  is, 
if  the  whole  be  only  one  common  term,  the  fubjefts  com- 
pnzed  in  the  extent  whereof  are  the  parts,  the  Divifion  there¬ 
of  is  What  we  properly  call  Divifion:  fuch  is  the  Divifion  of  a 
genus  into  its  fpecies,  &c. 

Division,  in  phyfics,  or  Di visio  Continui,  is  the  feparation 
of  the  parts  of  a  quantity ;  whereby,  what  before  was  one, 
is  now  reduced  into  feveral.  See  Continuity. 

This  Divifion  is  effected  by  means  of  motion,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  feparation  of  any  continuum,  or  even  con- 
tiguum. 

This  motion  is  performed  diverfe  ways,  by  fraction,  fciffion, 
ledtion,  fiffion,  refolution,  dilution,  maceration,  difperfion 
,  efrulion,  diftradlion,  £3 V.  See  Di  visibil  ity. 

D 1  v  1  si  on,  in  logic,  is  the  feparating  any  thing  into  diverfe  parts 
or  idea’s.  See  Distributi on.  ’ 

The  fchool-men  define  it  a  difcourfe,  explaining  a  thing  by 
its  parts  :  in  which  it  approaches  near  to  the  nature  of  a  de¬ 
finition,  whofe  character  is  to  define  a  thing  by  its  parts.  See 
,  Definition,  Part,  bY. 

Divifion ,  we  have  faid,  is  a  diftribution  of  a  whole,  6fc.  But 
there  are  two  forts  of  wholes,  as  above  exprefled. 

The  firft  is  what  confifts  of  integral  parts ;  as  the  human 
body,  which  contains  diverfe  members. 

The  fecond  is  properly  no  other  than  an  abftraft  idea  common 
to  more  things  than  one,  as  the  univerfals  :  or  a  compound 
idea  comprehending  the  fubftance,  and  its  accidents,  or  at 
leaft  moft  of  its  accidents. 

This  whole  admits  of  a  tuple  Divifion.  i°.  When  the  genus, 
or  kind,  is  divided  by  its  fpecies,  or  differences  ;  as  when  fub- 
fiance  is  divided  into  body  and  fpirit  ;  or  into  extended,  and 
thinking. 

2°.  When  any  thing  is  divided  into  feveral  claffes,  by  oppofite 
accidents  ;  as  when  the  liars  are  divided  into  thofe  which  fhine 
by  their  own  light,  and  thofe  that  only  refledl  a  borrowed 

light. 

3°-  Wdieri  the  accidents  themfelves  are  divided  according  to 
the  fubjed's  in  which  they  inhere  ;  as  when  goods  are  divided 
into  thofe  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  fortune. 

The  laws  of  Divifion  are,  1.  That  it  be  full,  and  adequate, 
that  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Divifion  entirely  exbauft  the 
whole  thing  divided:  as  when  all  numbers  are  divided  into 
equal,  and  unequal. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  Divifion  be  oppofite;  as  equal, 
and  unequal ;  corporeal,  and  not  corporeal  ;  extended,  and 
thinking. 

3.  That  one  member  of  the  Divifion  be  not  contained  in 
another,  fo  as  the  other  may  be  affirmed  of  it.  Though,  in 
other  refpeds,  it  might  be  included  without  any  fault  in  the 
Divifion ;  thus  extenfion,  geometrically  confidered,  may  be 
divided  into  a  line,  furface,  and  folid  ;  though  the  line  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  furface,  and  the  furface  in  the  folid. 

4.  Th e  Divifion  not  to  be  made  into  too  many  ;  or  too  gene¬ 
ral  parts.  Laftly,  the  members,  unlefs  the  fubjed  require  it, 
not  to  be  too  unequal ;  as  if  the  univerfe  were  divided  into 
heaven  and  earth. 

Division  of  a  word ,  is  a  difcourfe  explaining  the  latitude,  or 
comprehenfion  of  a  word  :  the  latitude,  when  the  word  is 
univerfal ;  as  when  the  genus  is  divided  into  fpecies,  and  diffe- 
Jrences  :  the  comprehenfion,  when  the  word  is  ambiguous,  as 
taurus ,  bull ;  which  fometimes  denotes  a  conftellation,  fome- 
times  a  beaft,  and  fometimes  a  mountain.  See  Word. 
Division  of  a  mode ,  divides  a  quality  into  its  degrees.  Philo- 
fophers,  after  the  phyficians,  fuppofe  eight  degrees  of  every 
quality:  hence  when  a  quality  is  faid  to  be  in  the  8th  degree, 
it  marks,  that  it  can  be  no  further  intended,  or  heighten’d. 
See  Degree,  and  Quality. 

Division,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  laft  of  the  four  great  rules,  be¬ 
ing  that  whereby  we  find  how  often  a  lefs  quantity  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  greater;  and  the  overplus.  See  Arithmetic. 

Divifion ,  in  reality,  is  only  a  compendious  method  of  fubftra- 
dion  ;  its  effed  being  to  take  a  lefs  number  from  another  grea¬ 
ter,  as  oftenas  poffible  ;  that  is,  as  oft  as  it  is  contained  there¬ 
in.  There  are,  therefore,  three  numbers  concerned  in  Di¬ 


li  fan  .*  1.  That  given  to  be  divided,  called  the  Dividend ; 

2.  That  whereby  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided,  called  the  Di- 
vifor.  3.  That  which  expreffes  how  often  the  divifor  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  dividend  ;  or  the  number  refulting  from  the  Di¬ 
vifion  of  the  dividend  by  the  divifor,  called  the  Quotient.  See 
Quotient,  fSc. 

There  are  diverfe  ways  of  performing  Divifion ,  one  called  the 
Englijh ,  another  the  Flemifh ,  another  the  Italian ,  another  the 
Spani/h ,  another  the  German ,  and  another  the  Indian  way,  all 
equally  juft,  as  finding  the  quotient  with  the  fame  certainty, 
and  only  differing  in  the  manner  of  arranging,  and  difpofing 
the  numbers. 

We  have  likewife  Divifion  in  integers;  Divifion  in  fractions  ; 
and  Divifion  in  fpecies,  or  algebra. 

Divifion  is  performed  by  feeking  how  often  the  divifor  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  dividend  ;  and  when  the  latter  confifts  of  a  grea¬ 
ter  number  of  figures  than  the  former,  the  dividend  muft  be 
taken  into  parts,  beginning  from  the  left,  and  proceeding  to 
the  right,  and  feeking  how  often  the  divifor  is  found  in  each 
of  thofe  parts. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  divide  6759  by  3  :  I  firft  feek 
how  oft  3  is  contained  in  6,  viz.  twice;  then  how  oft  in  7, 
which  .is  likewife  twice,  with  one  remaining.  This  1,  there¬ 
fore,  is  joined  to  the  next  figure  5,  which  makes  15,  and  I 
feek  how  oft  3  in  15  ;  and  laftly,  how  oft  3  in  9.  All  the 
numbers  exprefling  how  oft  3  is  contained  in  each  of  thofe 
parts,  I  write  down  according  to  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the 
dividend,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  and  feparate  them  from 
the  dividend  it  felf,  by  a  line,  thus  : 

Divifor.  Dividend.  Quotient. 

T  3)  6759  (2253 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  3  is  contained  2253  times  in  6759  ; 
or  that  6759  being  divided  into  3,  each  part  will  be  2253.  If 
there  be  any  remainder,  that  is,  if  the  divifor  repeated  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  times  is  not  equal  to  the  dividend,  what  re¬ 
mains  is  wrote  over  the  divifor  fra£tion-wife.  Thus,  if  in- 
ftead  of  6759  the  dividend  were  only  6758,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  except  for  the  laft  figure  8  ; 
for  3  being,  only  contained  twice  in  8,  the  laft  number  in  the 
quotient  will  be  2  ;  and  as  twice  three  is  only  6,  there  remains 
2  of  the  dividend  ;  which  I  write  after  the  quotient,  with 
the  divifor  underneath  it,  and  a  line  to  feparate  the  two  ; 
thus. 


Decimal. 
Fraction. 
.Proportion. 


3)  6758  (2252  - 

Proof  of  Division. 

Divifion ^  is  proved  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divifor, 
or  the  divifor  by  the  quotient ;  and  adding  what  remains  of  the 
Divifion ,  if  there  be  any  thing.  If  the  fum  be  found  equal 
to  the  dividend,  the  operation  is  juft,  otherwife  there  is  a 
miftake. 

f  in  Decimal  Fractions,  } 

Division  <  in  Vulgar  Fractions,  >  See 

(.  of  Proportion ,  J  _ 

Division,  in  fpecies,  or  algebra,  is  performed  by  reducing  the 
dividend  and  divifor  into  the  form  of  a  fraction  :  This  fraction 
being  the  quotient. 

7  hus,  if  a  b  were  to  be  divided  by  c  dy  it  muft  be  placed 

thus?  —7  and  that  fradlion  is  the  quotient ;  though  others 

chufe  to  write  it  thus,  c  d)  a  b,  or  cd :  a  b,  or  a b  -f-  c  d, 
which  laft  mark  -2_  is  the  moft  common  character  for  Divi¬ 
fion.  See  Character. 

To  perform  the  work  of  Divifion  algebraically,  thefe  rules  are 
to  be  obferved  :  1.  When  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  divifor, 
the  quotient  is  unity,  and  muft  be  placed  in  the  quotient,  be- 
caufe  every  thing  contains  it  felf  once. 

2.  When  the  quotient  is  exprefled  fra£tion-wife  (as  in  Ample 
Divifion)  if  the  fame  letters  are  found  equally  repeated  in  each 
member  of  the  numerator,  and  denominator  ;  call:  away 
thofe  letters,  and  the  remainder  is  the  quotient  :  thus, 

ab  ,  , a b c  .  „ 

—  (a,  and  — -  (r,  &c. 
b  ab 

3.  When  there  are  any  co-efficients,  divide  them  as  in  com¬ 


mon  arithmetic,  and  to  the  quotients  annex  the  quantities  ex- 
preffed  by  letters  :  thus, 


360  a  b  , 

*  (=  15 


24  £ 

4.  The  general  way  of  Divifion  of  compound  quantities,  is 
like  the  ordinary  Way  in  common  arithmetic,  refpe£t  being 
had  to  the  rules  of  algebraic  addition,  fubftra&ion,  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  ;  as  alfo  that  like  figns  give  +,  and  unlike  — 
in  the  quotient :  taking  care  to  divide  every  part  of  the 
dividend  by  its  correfponding  divifor,  (that  is,  that  whofe 
letters  fhew  it  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  other)  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fraction ,  which  would  otherwife  arife  :  thus, 
a  +  b)  aa~\-  ab  —  c a~c  b  (a-—c 


a 


a-\-  ab 


'ca  —  cb 
■ca — cb 


0 

< 


That 
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That  the  fame  rcafon  for  like  figns  giving  a  pofitive,  and  un¬ 
like  as  negative  quotient,  does  hold  in  Divifion ,  as  in 
multiplication,  is  clear  from  confidering  the  nature  of  Di¬ 
vision  ;  (which  is  only  refolving  the  thing  into  its  parts)  confe- 
quently,  fince  every  dividend  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  product 
of  the  divifor,  and  quotient  multiplied  by  each  other,  the 
quotient  muft  confift  of  fuch  figns,  which  could  produce 
the  dividend ;  therefore,  if  the  dividend  be  divided  by  a 
Quantity,  that  has  a  fimilar  ftgn  with  it,  the  quotient  muft 
be  pofitive ;  if  by  a  quantity  having  a  diilimilar  fign,  the 
quotient  muft  be  negative.— It  may  be  a  general  rule  in 
compound  Divifion  in  algebra,  always  to  place  fuch  a  let¬ 
ter  in  the  quotient,  as  will,  when  multiplied  into  the  divi¬ 
for,  produce  the  dividend  ;  for  that  is  always  a  rectangle 
under  the  divifor,  and  the  quotient  :  as  for  example, 
zz  —  1 6)z 6  —  8 z+  —  124  zz  —  64  ( z 4  4-  8zz  +  4. 

.  za  —  i6z4 

8z4  —  12422 
8z4  —  128  zz 


4zz —  64 
4zz  —  64 
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Division,  in  lines,  or  Geometrical  Di  vision,  is  alfo  called  Ap¬ 
plication  ;  the  defign  of  which,  when  it  is  employed  about  the 
conftrudlion  of  plain  problems,  is  this,  viz.  a  redfangle  being 
given,  as  alfo  a  right  line  5  to  find  another  right  line,  the 
tcdfangle  contained  under  which  with  the  right  line  given, 
(hall  be  equal  to  the  redlangle  firft  given  : — Such  effedlion,  or 
confti  notion,  is  called  the  Application  of  a  given  redtangle  to  a 
tight  line  given  ;  and  the  right  line  arifing  by  fuch  applica¬ 
tion,  is  called  the  Geometrical  Quotient.  See  Apply. 

This  is  found  by  the  rule  of  three,  by  faying,  as  the  line  given 
is  to  oile  fide  of  the  redfangle,  fo  is  the  other  fide,  to  the  line 
fought. 

Not  unlike  to  which  is  Des  Cartes’s  way  of  working  Divifion 
in  lines,  by  fcale,  and  compafs  :  thus,  fuppofo  ac  (—6)  were 
to  by  divided  by  a  d  (—3)  Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  17.  make  any 
angle  at  pleafure,  and  therein  fet  off  firft  ad  (=3)  the  divi¬ 
for,  and  then  on  the  fame  leg,  a  u  rz  to  unity  :  then  on  the 
other  leg  of  the  angle  fet  a  c  (—6)  the  dividend,  and  joyn 
dc,  and  to  it,  through  «,  draw  ub  parallel  to  dc ,  which  fhall 
cut  off  a  b  the  quotient  fought ;  for  as  a  d  :au  ::  a  c  :  a  b  ; 
that  is,  as  the  divifor  :  is  to  unity  :  :  fo  is  the  dividend  :  to  the 
quotient ;  on  which  proportion  depends  all  Divifion. 
Division,  in  mufic,  imports  the  dividing  the  interval  of  an 
odlave  into  a  number  of  leffer  intervals.  See  Octave,  and 
Interval. 

The  4th,  and  5th,  each  of  them,  divide,  or  meafure  the  oc¬ 
tave  perfectly,  though  differently.  When  the  5th  is  below, 
and  ferves  as  a  bafs  to  the  4th,  the  Divifion  is  called  Harmo- 
njcal ;  when  the  4th  is  below,  the  Divifion  is  called  Authentic. 
See  Scale.  See  alfo  Concinnous. 

Divisions  of  an  Army ,  the  feveral  brigades  into  which  it  is 
cantoned.  See  Brigade. 

Di  visions  of  a  Battalion ,  the  feveral  parcels  into  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided  in  marching  :  confifting  generally  of  about  6  files  each : 
led  by  the  lieutenants. and  enfigns.  See  Battalion. 
Division,  in  the  fea-language,  the  third  part  of  a  naval  army, 
or  fleet ;  or  of  one  of  the  Iquadrons  thereof,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  fome  flag-officer.  See  Squadron. 

Naval  battels  are  ufually  ranged  in  three  lines,  according;  to 
their  three  Divfions.  See  Line. 

DIVISOR,  the  dividing  number  ;  or  that  which  fhews  how 
many  parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  into.  See  Divi¬ 
dend,  &c. 

DIVORCE,  a  breach,  or  diffolution  of  the  bond  of  marriage. 
See  Marriage. 

In  our  law  Divorce  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one,  a  vinculo  matri¬ 
monii  ;  which  alone  is  properly  Divorce:  the  other,  a  menfa 
&  thoro  ;  a  feparation  from  bed  and  board. 

1  he  woman  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii ,  receives  all  again 
that  fhe  brought  with  her  :  the  other  has  a  fuitable  feparate 
maintenance  allowed  her  out  of  her  husband’s  effedls. 

I  he  firft  only  happens  through  fome  effential  impediment,  as 
con  anguinity  or  affinity  within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre¬ 
contract,  impotency,  adultery,  &c.  of  which  impediments 
t  le  cannon  law  allows  fourteen,  comprehended  in  thefe  verfes; 
Lrror,  conditio ?,  votum ,  cognatio ,  crimen , 
u  tus,  ijparitas,  vis ,  or  do,  ligarnen,  honeflas , 
hifis  ajfinis,  fi  forte  coire  nequibis 
Si  parochi  fef  duplicis  deft  prafientia  tejlis , 

Kaptavefit  mutter,  nec  parti  reddita  tutce. 

ihe(r,Wiu\S]a  Plntua^  judgment,  and,  therefore,  is  paffed  in 

tllC0ld  hw’  woman  divorced 

r  f]aom  fdJ?P 

no  claim  to  thee  ;  which  was  BilUfT^  % 

Divorce  was  allowed  of  in  great  latitude  £  fitvorce. 

Jws-  At  diSMC 
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and  banifbment,  were  the  ordinary  caufes  of  Divorce  Car 
vihus,  500,  or  600  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  was  the 
lirlt  who  put  away  his  wife  becaufe  fhe  was  barren. 

Juftinian  afterwards  added  impotence,  a  vow  of  chaftity  and 
the  profeffion  of  a  monaftic  life,  as  valid  reafons  of  Divorce 
Among  the  Jews,  uglinefs,  old  age,  or  ill  humour  in  a  wife 
were  efficient  reafons  for  giving  her  a  bill  of  Divorce.  Even 
the  man’s  own  pleafure,  or  his  repenting  of  his  match,  were 
admitted  as  good  reafons. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  Jefus  Chrift  allowed  of  Divorce  in 
the  cafe  of  adultery.  Some  take  this  for  a  miftake  ;  and 
maintain,  that  Divorce  is  no  where  permitted  in  the  New 
I  eftament  for  adultery  :  but  only.a  feparation.  See  Matth. 
XIX.  9.  Mark  X.  n.  Paul  1  Cor.  VII.  27.  See  alfo  the 
council  of  Florence;  at  the  end,  after  the  queftions  propofed 
to  the  Greeks.  Tertull.  de  Monogam.  c.  9.  and  10.  Auguflin. 
de  Bono  Conjugio,  &  de  Adult.  Conjug.  See  alfo  what  we  have 
delivered  under  the  article  Adultery. 

Pope  Innocent  I.  in  his  decretal  to  Exuperius,  declares  fuch  as 
contract  a  new  marriage  after  Divorce ,  adulterers  ;  as  well  as 
the  perfons  they  marry  withal.  The  occafion  of  this  decree 
was,  that fuch  marriages  were  then  allowed  of  by  the  Roman 
laws.  I  here  is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  cafe  of  marriage 
between  two  heathens,  which  the  decrees  allow  to  be  diffolved 
after  the  converfion  of  one  of  the  parties.  And  St.  Paul  fays 
the  fame,  1  Cor.  VII.  15.  Yet  even  in  this  cafe,  1.  The 
marriage  is  not  immediately  diffolved  by  the  converfion  of  one 
of  the  parties,  but  they  may  ftill  live  together,  and  even  on 
fome  occaftons  ought  to  do  fo.  Nor  is  it  even  diffolved  by  the 
eparation  of  the  infidel  party  ;  for  if  fhe  be  afterwards  con¬ 
verted,  he  is  obliged  to  take  back  his  wife :  as  Innocent  him- 
felf  decides  it,  L.  IV.  Decret.  de  Divert.  C.  Gaudemus.  But 
the  marriage  is  diffolved  by  a  fecond  marriage  of  the  converted 
party  with  another  perfon. 

2.  Though  the  party  converted  to  the  faith,  may,  the  mi¬ 
nute  of  his  converfion,  legally  feparate  himfelf,  and  contra# 
with  another ;  a  liberty  the  chriftian  law  allows  him  ;  as  in 
juftice  he  is  not  deemed  to  owe  any  thing  to  an  infidel ;  yet 
charity  frequently  forbids  fuch  'Divorce  and  feparation  ;  as, 
c.  £-r.  if  the  infidel  confent  to  live  with  him,  and  not  moleft: 
him  in  his  religion  ;  if  his  faith  be  not  at  all  in  danger ; 
if  there  be  any  hopes  of  converting  her;  or  of  gaining^ the 
children  ;  if  the  feparation  would  prove  a  fcandal  to  the 
heathens,  and  render  chriftianity  odious,  Gfc.  See  St.  Paul 

PALnt  VIL  135  I4*  St‘  Auguftm  L<  I*  de  adult‘  Conjug.  ad 

rhe  4th  council  of  Toledo  decrees,  that  in  a  country  where 
chriftianity  is  the  prevailing  religion,  the  infidel  party  muft  be 
advertized  to  become  chriftian;  which  if  fhe  refufe,  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  diffolved. 

The  council  of  Trent  prohibits  Divorce  on  any  occafion  what- 

ever.  I  he  papal  difpenfations,  however,  are  a  falvo  for  this 
piece  of  rigor. 

In  England  Divorces  can  only  be  had  by  confent  of  parlia- 
ment.  Milton  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  doddne  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Divorce ,  where  he  maintains,  that  Divorce  ought 

rvTtT°TneT,^mitted  for  a  mere  ^compatibility  of  humors. 
DIURESIS  *  MOTPH2I2,  that  feparation  which  is  made  of 
the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  See  Diuretics. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  through ;  and  u?sa,  1  make 

nvater. 

DIURETICS,  in  medicine,  are  fuch  remedies  as  provoke, 
or  promote  the  difeharge  of  urine.  See  Urine, 

Such  is  water  drank  plentifully,  white  wine  drank  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  ;  a  cah  falts  of  all  kinds ;  fea-falt,  fal  gemmae,  nitre,  bo- 

juke  &T’  tartar’  ammoniac’  whe7»  four  milk,  lemon 

Aqueous  liquors  are  generally  diuretic,  Specially  if  mixed  with 
iait  and  drank  cold.  Fermented  liquors  are  the  leaft  diuretic 
of  all ;  and  the  lefs  as  they  are  the  fatter.  Sharp  thin  four 
wines,  rhemlh,  lfic.  as  alfo  acid  fpirits  of  vinegar,  fait,  ful- 
phur,  alum,  vitriol,  Cfc.  afparagus,  bitter  almonds,  fmallage, 

nmoSTp  CU.Patorium’  fafrafras,  &v.  are  diuretics. 

U i  lki\AL,  in  aftronomy,  fomething  relating  to  the  day  • 
m  oppofition  to  nocturnal,  which  regards  the  night.  See 
jmy,  and  Night. 

Diurnal  Arch ,  is  the  arch,  or  number  of  degrees,  that  the 
hin,  moon,  or  ftars  deferibe  between  their  rifing,  and  fetting, 
-Uiurnal  Circle,  is  an  immoveable  circle,  in  which  any  ftar, 
or  point  in  the  furface  of  the  mundane  fphere,  moves  by  its 
diurnal  motion.  See  Circle, 

Thus,  if  a  right  line  be  conceived  to  be  continued  from 
the  centre  of  a  ftar,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
as  far  as  the  furface  of  the  fphere  of  the  world  ;  it  will 
deferibe  a  diurnal  circle  thereon,  in  making  one  revolution  a- 
bout  its  axis. 

Diurnal  Motion  of  a  planet  is  fo  many  degrees  and  minutes, 
as  any  planet  moves  in  24  hours.  See  Motion. 

The  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  earth  is  its  rotation  round  its  axis, 
the  lpaca  whereof  conftitutes  the  natural  day.  See  Day. 

The  reality  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  now  paft  all 
difpute.  See  Earth, 

Di- 
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Die  rnal  is  alio  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  what  belongs  to  the  nydt- 
hemeron,  or  natural  day  of  24  hours;— In  which  fenfe  it  ftands 
oppofed  to  annual,  menftrual,  &c. 

The  diurnal  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  folved 
from  the  dvttrnal  revolution  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  from  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis  in  24  hours.— To 
illuftrate  this  :  fuppofe  the  circle  PRTH,  {Tab.  Afironomy  fig. 
2.)  to  denote  the  earth  ;  G  the  centre  of  the  earth,  through 
which  its  axis  is  conceived  to  pals,  around  which  its  diurnal 
revolution  is  performed  :  P  denotes  any  place  on  the  earth  ; 
the  line  E^Y  the  vifiblc  horizon  of  the  place  ;  E  the  eaft  point 
of  the  faid  horizon,  W  the  weft  :  the  circle  a  b  c  d  e  f  the 
circumference  of  the  heavens  ;  the  circle  S  the  fun  in  the 
heavens,  the  femi-circle  PRT,  the  enlightened  hemifphere  of 
the  earth,  or  that  half  of  it  oppofite  to  the  fun  ;  and  laftly, 
the  femi-circle  PHT  the  darkned  hemifphere  of  the  earth. 
Now,  the  earth  fuppofed  in  this  fituation,  and  moving  round 
its  axis  towards  the  fun;  it  is  evident,  the  place  f  of  the 
earth,  will  then  juft  begin  to  be  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
and  fo  the  fun  will  appear  there  to  be  juft  rifing,  or  afeending  the 
horizon  at  E  the  eaft  point  of  it.  The  earth  being  moved 
round  its  own  axis,  fo  as  the  place  P  of  the  earth,  which  afore 
yvas  under  the  point  a  in  the  heavens,  is  now  under  the  point 
b ;  it  is  evident,  the  horizon  of  the  faid  place  P,  will  be 
now  fo  fituated,  as  that  the  fun  will  appear  to  a  fpedtator  at 
P,  as  afeended  confiderably  above  E  the  eaft  end  of  the 
horizon.  And  while  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis,  the  place  P  paftes  ftom  the  under  point  b  in  the  heavens, 
to  the  point  c,  the  horizon  of  the  place  P  will  continually 
fink  lower  and  lower  in  refpedt  of  the  fun,  and  fo  the  fun  will 
appear  to  afeend  higher  and  higher,  till  P  is  come  under  c, 
where  the  fun  will  appear  in  its  greateft  height  above  the 
horizon  for  that  day  ;  and  fo  it  will  be  noon,  or  mid-day,  at 
the  place  P.  The  earth  moving  on,  as  the  place  P  paftes 
from  under  c  to  d,  the  weft  point  of  its  horizon  will  afeend 
higher  and  higher,  and  fo  the  fun  will  appear  more  and  more 
to  defeend,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  horizon  at  the  point  of  the 
earth  under  d.  I  he  place  P  being  carried  by  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth  from  under  d  to  under  e*  the  fun  will 
then  appear  juft  in  W,  the  weft  point  of  the  horizon,  and  fo 
will  appear  to  be  juft  fetting.  The  place  P  being  come  under 
f,  it  will  be  then  mid-night  there.  Laftly,  the  place  P  being 
come  round  again  under  a,  it  will  be  there  fun-riftng  again. 
The  fame  holds  good  as  to  any  other  of  the  celeftial  lights, 
and  the  earth  ;  as  is  obvious  from  the  figure  :  the  circle  repre- 
fenting  the  fun  being  taken  to  denote  any  other  ftar,  planet,  &c. 
It  remains  to  obferve,  that  whereas  by  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  earth,  all  the  feveral  celeftial  lights  feem  to  move  in  the 
heavens  from  eaft  to  weft,  hence  this  feeming  diurnal  motion 
of  the  celeftial  lights  is  called  their  common  motion ,  as  being 
common  to  all  of  them.— Befides  which,  all  the  celeftial  lights 
but  the  fun,  have  a  proper  motion ;  from  which  arife  their 
proper  phaenomena  :  as  for  the  proper  phaenomena  of  the  fun, 
they  likewife  feem  to  arife  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun : 
but  are  really  produced  by  another  motion,  which  the  earth 
has,  and  whereby  it  moves  round  the  fun  once  every  year, 
whence  it  is  called  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  See  Sun. 

DIURNARY,  Diurnarius,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire, 
Who  wrote  down  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  whatever  the 
prince  did,  ordered,  regulated,  &c.  every  day.  See  the  8th 
law  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  de  Cohort. 

DIVUS,  Diva,  in  antiquity,  appellations  given  to  men  and 
women  who  had  been  deified,  or  placed  in  the  number  of  the 

fods.  See  God,  Deification,  &c. 

fence  it  is,  that  on  medals  ftruck  for  the  confecration  of  an 
emperor,  or  emprefs,  they  give  them  the  title  of  Divus,  or 
Diva :  for  example,  DIVUS  JULIUS.  DIVO  ANTO- 
NINO  PIO.  DIVO  PIO.  DIVO  CLAUDIO.  DIVA 
FAUSTINA  AUG.  &c. 

DIZZINESS.  See  the  article  Vertigo. 

DOCK,  Docking,  in  law,  a  means,  or  expedient  for  cutting 
off  an  eftate  tail  in  lands,  or  tenements  ;  that  the  owner  may 
be  enabled  to  fell,  give,  or  bequeath  the  fame.  See  Tail. 

To  effe£  this  a  feigned  writ  of  entry  fur  difleifin  in  le  poft  is 
brought  of  the  lands  whereof  the  party  intends  to  dock  the  en¬ 
tail  ;  and  in  a  feigned  declaration  made  thereon,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  he  was  diffeifed  by  a  perfon,  who  by  a  feigned  fine  or 
deed  of  bargain  and  fale,  is  named  and  fuppofed  to  be  tenant 
of  the  lands. 

The  feigned  tenant,  if  it  be  a  fingle  recovery,  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  vouch  the  bag-bearer  of  writs  to  the  cuftos  brevium 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  ;  who  making  default,  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  by  fuch  fidtion  of  law  entered,  that  the  demandant 
(hall  recover,  and  have  a  writ  of  feifin  for  the  pofieffion  of 
the  lands  demanded  ;  and  that  the  tenant  (hall  recover  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  lands,  againft  the  lands  of  the  vouchee  bag- bearer, 
a  poor,  unlanded,  illiterate  perfon  ;  which  is  feigned  to  be  a 
fatisfadtion  to  the  heir  in  law  ;  though  he  never  be  to  expert 
any.  See  Recovery. 

Dock,  in  the  fea-language,  a  pit;  pond,  or  creek  by  the  fide  of 
an  harbour,  made  convenient  to  work  in,  in  order  to  build, 
or  repair  fhips.  See  Ship, 

Vo  1.  I.  Nu  XLVII, 
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This  is  Of  two  forts  :  a  dry  Dock ,  where  the  water  is  kept 
put  by  great  flood-gates,  till  the  fhip  is  built,  or  repaired; 
but  afterwards,  can  be  eafily  let  into  it  again  to  float,  and 
launch  her. 

A  wet  Dock ,  is  any  place  in  the  ouze,  out  of  the  tide’s  way, 
where  a  fhip  may  be  haled  in;  and  fo  dock  herfelf,  or  fink 
herfelf  a  place  to  lie  in. 

DOCKET,  fometimes  denotes  a  little  bill  tied  to  wares,  or 
goods,  and  directed  to  the  perfon,  and  place  they  are  to  be 
fent  to. 

DOCTOR,  a  perfoii  who  has  paffed  all  the  degrees  of  a  fa¬ 
culty,  and  is  empowered  to  teach,  or  pradtife  the  fame.  See 
Degree; 

The  title  of  Doffor  was  firft  created  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Xllth  century  ;  to  fucceed  to  that  of  matter,  which  was 
become  too  common,  and  familiar.  See  Master. 

The  eftablithment  of  the  Dodtorate ,  fuch  as  now  in  ufe  among 
us,  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  Irnerius,  who  himfelf  drew  up 
the  formulary.  The  firft  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Bologna,  in  the  perfon  of  Bulgarus,  who  began  to 
profefs  the  Roman  law,  and  on  that  occafion  was  folemnly 
promoted  to  the  Dodtorate ,  i.  e.  inftalled  juris  utriufque  Dodlor. 
But  the  cu ftom  was  foori  borrowed  from  the  faculty  of  law  to 
that  of  theology :  the  firft  inftance  whereof  was  given  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  where  Peter  Lombard,  and  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  the  two  top  divines  of  thofe  days,  were  created 
Doctors  in  theology,  Sacra  Theologia  Dodlores. 

Spelman  gives  another  turn  to  the  thing  :  he  takes  the  title 
Dodlor  not  to  have  commenced  till  after  the  publication  of 
Lombard’s  fentences,  about  the  year  1140,  and  affirms,  that 
fuch  as  explained  that  work  to  their  fcholars,  were  the  firft 
that  had  the  appellation  of  Dodlors. 

Others  go  much  higher,  and  hold  Bede  to  have  been  the  firft 
Dodlor  at  Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford,  which 
latter  died  in  the  year  721.  But  Spelman  will  not  allow 
Dodlor  to  have  been  the  name  of  any  title,  or  degree  in  Eng- 
gland,  till  the  reigft  of  king  John,  about  the  year  1207. 

Eo  pafs  Dodlor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  it  is  neceflary  the  candi¬ 
date  have  been  4  years  batchelor  of  divinity.  For  Dodlor 
of  laws.,,  he  muft  have  been  7  years  in  the  univerfity  to  com¬ 
mence  batchelor  of  law;  5  years  after  which  he  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  Dodlor  of  laws.  Otherwife,  in  three  years  after  taking 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  may  take  the  degree  of  bat¬ 
chelor  in  Jaw  ;  and  in  four  years  more,  that  of  LLD.  which 
fame  method  and  time  are  likewife  required  to  pafs  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Dodlor  in  phyfic. 

At  Cambridge,  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  divinity ,  it  is 
required  the  candidate  have  been  feven  years  batchelor  of  divi¬ 
nity.  Though  in  feveral  of  the  colleges,  the  taking  of  the 
batchelor  of  divinity’s  degree  is  difpenfed  with,  and  they 
may  go  out  per  faltum.  To  commence  Doctor  in  laws ,  the 
candidate  muft  have  been  five  years  batchelor  of  law,  or  feven 
years  mafter  of  arts.  To  pals  Doctor  in  phyfic ,  he  muft  have 
been  batchelor  in  phyfic  five  years,  or  feven  years  mafter  of 
arts;  See  Batchelor,  iTc. 

Doctor  of  the  laws ,  was  the  title  of  honour,  or  dignity  amono- 
the  Jews. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  had  Doctors  long  before  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  inveftiture,  if  We  may  fo  fay,  of  this  order, 
was  performed  by  putting  a  key,  and  a  table  book  in  their 
hands  ;  which  is  what  fome  authors  imagine  our  Saviour  had 
in  view,  Luke  XI.  52.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Dectors  of  the 
lawy  he  fays.  Woe  unto  you  Doctors  of  the  law,  for  you  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  ;  you  entered  not  in  yourfelveSy 
and  them  that  were  ehtring,  you  hindered. 

The  Greek  text  of  St.  Luke  calls  them  NifAtx.it  ;  and  the 
vulgate  Legifperiti ;  agreeably  to  which  our  Englifh  tranflators 
call  them  lawyers.  But  the  French  verfion  of  Docteurs  de 
la  loi,  fee  ms  the  moft  adequate.  In  effedt,  the  word  Lawyer , 
Legifperitus  is  only  found  in  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Paul,  Titus  III. 

13.  And  N ofAtx©-  in  St.  Matthew,  XXII.  35.  is  rendered  by 
thes  vulgate,  legis  Doctor  ;  though  the  Englifh  verfion  ftill 
retains,  lawyer. 

Thefe  Jewifh  Doctors  are  the  fame  whom  they  otherwife  call 
Rabbins.  See  Rabbin. 

Doctor  of  the  church, .  a  title  given  to  certain  of  the  fathers 
whofe  doctrines  and  opinions  have  been  the  irioft  generally 
followed,  and  authorized. 

We  ufually  reckon  four  Dodlor s  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
four  of  the  Latin.  The  firft  are  St.  Athanafius,  St.  Bafil 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Chryfoftom.  The  latter  are 
St.  Jerom,  St.  Auguftin,  and  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  the  Roman  breviary  there  is  a  particular  office  for  the 
Dodlors.  It  only  differs  from  that  of  the  confeflbrs  by  the 
anthem  of  the  Magnificat ,  and  the  leffons.  1 

Doctor  is  alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to  feveral  fpecific  epithets 
expreffing  wherein  the  merit  of  fuch  as  the  fchoOls  owiled  for 
their  matters,  confifted. 

Thus  Alexander  Hales  is  called  the  irrefragable  bettor,  and 
the  fountain  of  life  as  mentioned  in  PofleVinus.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  called  the  angelical  Doctor  ;  St.  Bonaventure  the 
feraphic  Doctor  ;  John  Duns  Scotus,  th e  fubtik  Doctor  ;  Rai- 
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monel  Lully  the  illuminated  Doctor  ;  Roger  Bacon  the  admira¬ 
ble  Doctor  ;  William  Ocham  the  fingular  Doctor  \  John  Ger- 
fon,  and  Card.  Cufa  th emojl  chrijlian  Doctors  ;  Dionyfius  the 
Carthufian,  the  extatic  Doctor  ;  and  an  infinity  of  others  to 
be  met  withal  in  ecclefiaftical  writers. 

Doctor,  AI&ASKAAOSj  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  particular 
officer,  appointed  to  interpret  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

He  who  interprets  the  gofpels,  is  called  Doctor  of  the  gofpels  : 
he  who  interprets  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  Doctor  of  the  apojlle  :  he 
who  interprets  the  pfalms.  Doctor  of  the  pfalter. 

DOCUMENT,  in  law,  fome  written  monument  produced 
in  proof  of  any  fad  afferted,  efpecially  an  ancient  one. 

The  antiquity  of  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  church  is  proved 
by  a  number  of  authentic  Documents. 

DODECAGON,  a  regular  polygon,  or  figure  with  twelve 
equal  fides  and  angles.  See  Polygon. 

Dials  are  fometimes  drawn  on  all  the  fides  of  a  Dodecagon . 
See  Dial. 

In  fortification,  a  place  furrrounded  with  twelve  baftions,  is 
called  a  Dodecagon :  fuch  is  Palma  Nova  in  Friuli,  id c. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  regular  bo¬ 
dies,  comprehended  under  twelve  equal  fides,  each  whereof  is 
a  pentagon.  See  Regular  Body. 

Or,  a  Dodecahedron  may  be  conceived  to  conftft  of  twelve  quin- 
quangular  pyramids,  whofe  vertices,  or  tops  meet  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  fphere  conceived  to  circumfcribe  the  folid  ;  eonfe- 
quently  they  have  their  bafes  and  altitudes  equal. 

To  find  the  folidity  of  the  Dodecahedron  ;  find  that  of  one  of 
the  pyramids,  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  bafes,  viz. 
12  ;  the  product  is  the  folidity  of  the  whole  body.  Or  its  fo¬ 
lidity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  bafe  into  |  of  its  diftance 
from  the  centre,  12  times  :  and  to  find  this  diftance,  take  the 
diftance  of  two  parallel  faces:  the  half  is  the  height.  See 
Solid,  and  Solidity. 

The  diameter  of  the  fphere  being  given,  the  fide  of  the  Dode¬ 
cahedron  is  found  by  this  theorem  :  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fphere  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  aggregate  of 
the  fides  of  a  Dodecahedrony  and  hexaedron  inferibed  in  the 
fame,  and  triple  the  fide  of  the  Dodecahedron.  Thus,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere  be  r,  the  fide  of  the  Dodecahedron  in¬ 
feribed  will  be  (\d  4 — id  4) :  2  ;  confequently,  that,  is  to  this, 
as  2  to  (id  4 — id  4)  and  the  fquare  of  that,  to  the  fquare  of 
this,  as  4  to  5 — id  3.  Therefore  the  diameter  of  the  fphere 
is  incommenfurable  to  the  fide  of  an  inferibed  Dodecahedron 
both  in  itfelf,  and  its  power. 

DODECATEMORY,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle.  See 
Circle,  Arch,  idc. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  twelve  houfes,  or  parts  of 
the  zodiac  of  the  primum  mobile  ;  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  12  figns.  See  House. 

Dodecatemory,  is  alfo  a  denomination  fome  authors  give  to 
each  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  by  reafon  they  contain 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac  a-piece.  See  Sign. 

DODONA4US  *,  Dodonian,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  as  adored,  or  worlhipped  in  the  temple  of 
Doclona ,  in  a  foreft  of  the  fame  name. 

*  Dodona ,  whence  the  appellation  arifes,  is  an  ancient  city  of 
Epirus,  celebrated  on  diverfe  accounts,  as  the  foreft  of  Dodona, 
the  oracle  of  Dodona ,  and  the  fountain  of  Dodona. 


Do  dona’s  foreft,  was  a  wood,  or  grove  of  oaks,  all  confecrated 
to  Jupiter.  In  this  was  a  temple  of  that  god,  wherein  was 
the  moft  famous,  and  as  it  is  faid,  the  raoft  ancient  oracle  of 
all  Greece.  See  Oracle. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  temple  only,  that  oracles  were  de¬ 
livered  ;  the  very  pidgeons  that  inhabited  the  wood,  are  faid  to 
have  done  the  fame. 

The  origin,  and  occafion  of  this  fable,  we  have  from  Hero¬ 
dotus,  who  obferves,  it  was  founded  on  this,  that  neAg/etf, 
which  in  the  Theflalian  language  fignifies  a  pidgeon,  does 
likewife  fignify  a  witch,  or  prophetefs.  But  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  is,  another  tradition  among  the  poets,  as  if  the 
very  oaks  of  the  foreft  of  Dodona  fpoke,  and  delivered  oracles. 
This  fable  is  eafily  deduced  from  the  former  :  the  pidgeons  in 
the  oaks  being  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  it  was  no  great  flight  of  po¬ 
etical  fancy,  to  introduce  the  trees  themfelves  fpeaking,  idc. 
See  Vojfius  de  Idolol.  L.  I.  c.  7.  p.  27. 

The  fountain  of  Dodona,  -was  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
ancient  naturalifts  allure  us,  it  had  a  property  of  re-kindling 
torches,  idc.  newly  extinguilhed.  This,  no  doubt,  it  did  by 
means  of  the  fulphurous  fumes  exhaling  from  it  ;  as  we  ftill 
find  a  fountain  in  Dauphine,  called  the  burning  fountain,  do. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  to  have  extinguilhed  lighted  torches ;  which  is  no 
gieat  miracle, fince  plunging  them  into  a  place  where  thefulphur 

Z'  e\  into  water>  muft  have  that  effect. 

DDUxC ANS,  in  antiquity,  a  divifion  of  the  As  :  being  J  there¬ 
of,  or  g  unicae.  See  As. 

nt1  aftron°my,  a  name  common  to  two  conftellations, 
Cr  C]i t  S>£ati  aftd  little  Dog  ;  but  among  aftronomers,  more 
u  ua  y,  ^anis  major,  <5  minor.  See  Can  is  major  id  minor. 
°ff\  RA^>  in  tic  01  eft-law,  a  mrnifeft  deprehenfion  of  an 

°r  Cn  Cr,  a§ain  )cm  on  m  a  foreft;  when  he  is  found  drawing 
after  a  deer  by  the  fcent  of  a  hound,  led  in  his  hand. 


?  There  are  four  offences  in  the  foreft,  noted  by  Man  wood  vk. 
Stable-Jland,  Dog-draiv ,  Back-bear ,  and  Bloody-hand  ’  See 
Stable  -Stand,  isfe. 

Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog.  See  the  article  Hydrophobia. 

DOGE  *,  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  * 

*  The  word  properly  fignifies  Duke,  being  formed  from  the 
Latin  Dux  ;  as  Dogate,  and  Dogado,  from  Ducatus 
Dutchy.  * 

The  Dogate,  or  office  and  dignity  of  Doge ,  is  eledive  :  at 
Venice,  the  Doge  is  eleded  for  life ;  at  Genoa,  only  for  two 
years :  he  is  addreffed  under  the  title  of  Serenity,  which  among 
the  Venetians  is  fuperior  to  that  of  Highnefs.  See  Serene 
and  Highness. 

The  Doge  is  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  the  mouth  Of  the 
republic  ;  he  being  always  to  anfwer  for  her.  Yet  the  Ve¬ 
netians  do  not  go  into  mourning  at  his  death,  as  not  being 
their  fovereign,  but  only  their  firft  minifter.  In  effed,  the 
Doge  of  Venice  is  no  more  than  the  phantom,  or  fhadow  of 
the  majefty  of  a  prince ;  all  the  authority  thereof  being  re- 
ferved  to  the  republic.  He  only  lends  his  name  to  the  fenate : 
the  power  is  diftufed  throughout  the  whole  body,  though  the 
anfwers  be  all  made  in  the  name  of  the  Doge.'  If  he  give  any 
anfwers  on  his  own  bottom,  they  muft  be  very  cautioufly  ex- 
preffed,  and  in  general  terms,  otherwife  he  is  fure  to  meet 
with  a  reprimand.  So  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  he  be  of 
an  eafy,  pliable  difpofition. 

Anciently,  the  Doges  were  fovereigns  ;  but  things  are  much 
altered  ;  and  at  prefent,  all  the  prerogatives  relerved  to  the 
quality  of  Doge,  are  thefe  which  follow.  He  gives  audience 
to  embaffadors ;  but  does  not  give  them  any  anfwer  on  his  own 
head,  in  matters  of  any  importance  :  only,  he  is  allowed  to 
anfwer  as  he  judges  good,  to  the  compliments  they  make  to 
the  fignory  ;  fuch  anfwers  being  of  no  confequence.  The 
Doge,  as  being  firft  magiftrate,  is  head  of  all  the  councils  ; 
and  the  credentials  which  the  fenate  furnifhes  its  minifters  in 
foreign  courts,  are  wrote  in  his  name ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
fign  them,  but  a  fecretary  of  ftate  figns  them,  and  feals  them 
with  the  arms  of  the  republic.  The  embaffadors  dired  their 
difpatches  to  the  Doge  ;  and  yet  he  may  not  open  them,  but 
in  prefence  of  the  counfellors.  The  money  is  ftruck  in  the 
Doge’s  name,  but  not  with  his  ftamp  or  arms.  All  the 
magiftrates  rife,  and  falute  the  Doge,  when  he  comes  in¬ 
to  council ;  and  the  Doge  rifes  to  none  but  foreign  embaf¬ 
fadors. 

The  ‘Doge  nominates  to  all  the  benefices  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark;  he  is  protector  of  the  monaftery  delleVirgine  ;  and 
beftows  certain  petty  offices  of  ufhers  of  the  houfhold,  called 
Commanders  of  the  Palace.  His  family  is  not  under  thejurif- 
di<£tion  of  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and  his  children  may- 
have  ftaff- officers,  and  gondoliers  in  livery. 

His  grandeur,  at  the  fame  time,  is  tempered  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  which  render  it  burthenfome.  He  may 
not  go  out  of  Venice,  without  leave  of  the  council ;  and 
if  he  does  go  out,  he  is  liable  to  receive  affronts,  without 
being  entitled  to  demand  fatisfadion  ;  and,  if  any  diforder 
ftiould  happen  where  he  was,  it  belongs  not  to  him  but  to 
the  Podefta,  as  being  inverted  with  the  public  authority  to 
compofe  it.  J ’ 

The  children,  and  brothers  of  the  Doge,  are  excluded  from  all 
the  chief  offices  of  ftate.  They  may  not  receive  any  benefice 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  but  are  allowed  to  accept  of  the 
cardinalate,  as  being  no  benefice,  nor  including  any  jurif- 
diction.  The  Doge  may  not  divert  himfelf  of  his  dignity,  for¬ 
ms  eafe  ;  and  after  his  death,  his  condu<ft  is  examined  by  three 
inquifitors,  and  five  correctors,  who  fift  it  with  a  deal  of  fe¬ 
ver  ity. 

DOGGER,  a  fmall  (hip,  built  after  the  Dutch  falhion,  with 
a  narrow  ftern,  and  commonly  but  one  mail ;  ufed  in  fiftiing 
on  the  Doggers  bank.  See  Boat,  and  Vessel. 

DOGMA,  a  maxim,  tenet,  fettled  propofition,  or  principle; 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion,  or  philofophy. 

We  fay,  the  Dogmata  of  faith  ;  fuch  a  Dogma  was  condem¬ 
ned  by  fuch  a  council.  The  Dogmata  of  the  ftoics  were 
moft  of  them  paradoxes.  Speculative  Dogmata ,  which  do 
not  lay  any  reftraint  on  men,  appear  to  them  more  effential  to 
religion,  than  virtues  which  reftrain,  and  confine  them  ; 
nay,  they  often  perfuade  themfelves,  that  it  is  allowable 
to  maintain  thofe  Dogmata ,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  virtues. 
See  Faith,  iSc. 

DOGMATICAL,  fomething  relating  to  a  dodrine,  or 
opinion.  See  Dogma. 

In  common  ufe,  a  Dogmatical  philofopher  is  fuch  a  one  as  afferts 
things  pofitively;  in  oppofition  to  a  Sceptic,  who  doubts  of 
every  thing.  See  Sceptic. 

A  Dogmatical  phyfician,  is  he  who,  on  the  principles  of  the 
fchool  philofophy,  rejeds  all  medicinal  virtues  not  reducible  to 
manifeft  qualities.  See  Dogmatici. 

DOGMA!  ICI,  Dogmatists,  a  fed  of  ancient  phyficians, 
called  alfo  Logici ,  logicians,  from  their  ufing  the  rules  of  logic 
and  reafon  in  fubjeds  of  their  profeflion.  See  Medi¬ 
cine. 

They 
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They  laid  down  definitions;  artd.divifions,  reducing  difeafes  to 
certain  genera,  thofe  genera  to  fpecies,  and  furnifhing  reme¬ 
dies  for  them  all 3  fuppofing  principles,  drawing  confequences, 
and  applying  thofe  principles  and  confequences  to  the  particular 
difeafes  under  confideration. — In  which  fenfe  the  Dogmati/ls 
Hand  contra-diftinguilhed  to  Empirics,  and  Methodifts;  See 
Empiric,  &c. 

The  Dogmati/is  were  thofe  who  brought  phyfic  into  a  form, 
and  arrangement,  like  thofe  of  other  fpeculative  fciences ;  de¬ 
fining,  dividing,  laying  down  principles,  and  drawing  conclu- 
fions  :  and  hence  alfo  the  appellation  of  Logici 3  q.  d.  Reafoners. 
They  alfo  applied  themfelves  to  feek  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  the 
nature  of  remedies,  &c. 

Erafiftratus,  a  famous  Dogmatifl ,  went  fo  far,  that  not  con¬ 
tented  to  difiedf  dogs,  and  other  brute  animals,  he  begged  con¬ 
demned  criminals  of  the  magifhates,  opened  them  while  alive, 
and  iearched  in  their  entrails.  See  Physicians. 

DOLE,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  fignifies  a  part,  or  portion,  moft 
commonly  of  a  meadow.  See  Part,  Partition,  &c. 
Hence  alfo  Dole-Aleadow  3  a  meadow  wherein  feveral  perfons 
have  (hares. 

.The  word  (till  fignifies  a  Jhare  ;  a  diftributing,  or  dealing  of 
alms  ;  or  a  liberal  gift  made  by  a  great  man  to  the  people. 
DOLI'MAN,  a  kind  of  long  cafiock,  worn  by  the  Turks, 
hanging  down  to  the  feet,  with  narrow  fleeves,  buttoned  at  the 

wrift. 

The  Turks,  both  men  and  women,  wear  drawers  next  the 
(kin  3  over  that  a  (hift,  or  (hirt 3  and  over  the  (hirt  a  Doll- 
man.  In  fummer  it  is  linnen,  or  muflin  3  in  winter,  fattin, 
or  (tuff. 

DOLLAR,  or  Daller,  a  filver  coin  nearly  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  Spanifh  piece  of  eight,  or  French  crown.  See  I 
Coin. 

Dollars  are  coined  in  diverfe  parts  of  Germany,  and  Holland  3 
and  have  their  diminutions,  as  Semi-dollars ,  Quarter -dollars, 

&c. 

They  are  not  all  of  the  fame  finenefs,  nor  weight.  The 
Dutch  Dollars  are  the  mod  frequent.  In  the  Levant  they  are 
called  Ajlaini ,  from  the  impreffion  of  a  lion  thereon. 
DOLPHIN j  Delpbinus ,  in  aftronomy.  See  Delphinus,  and 
Dauphin. 

DOM,  or  Don,  a  title  of  honour,  originally  Spanifli,  though 
ufed  occafionally  in  other  countries.  See  Title; 

It  is  equivalent  to  Majler ,  Sir,  or  Lord ,  Monfieur ,  Sieur , 
Mynheer ,  &c.  See  Sire,  Monsieur,  &c. 

Gollut  in  his  Mem.  des  Bourg.  L.V.  C.H.  allures  us,  that  the 
fird,  on  Whom  the  Spaniards  conferred  the  title,  was  Dorn 
Pelayo  3  when,  upon  their  being  routed,  and  driven  out  by  the 
Sarazens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  VTlIth  century,  they  rallied 
again  on  the  Pyrenians,  and  made  him  king. 

In  Portugal,  nobody  is  allowed  to  aflume  the  title  of  Dom , 
which  is  a  badge  or  token  of  nobility,  without  the  king’s 
leave. 

Dom,  is  likewife  ufed  in  France  among  fome  orders  of  religious, 
as  the  Chartreux,  Benedicdins,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  reverend  father  Dom  Calmet,  Dom  Alexis ,  Dom 
Balthafar ,  &c. 

In  the  plural  they  write  Dorns ,  with  an  s,  in  fpeaking  of 
feveral  RR.  PP.  Dorns  Claude  de  Ruble,  and  Jacques 
Douceur. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Domnus ,  or  Dominus ;  of 
Winch  it  is  an  abbreviature :  Domnus  is  found  in  diverfe  Latin 
authors  of  the  barbarous  age.  Onuphrius  allures  us,  it  was  a 
title  fird  given  the  pope  alone  5  then  to  the  bifhops,  abbots, 
and  others  who  held  any  ecclefiadical  dignity,  or  were  eminent 
for  virtue  and  religion.  At  length  it  was  ufurped  by  the  mere 
monks. 

Some  fay,  the  religious  declined  the  title  Dominus  out  of  humi¬ 
lity,  as  belonging  to  God  alone  ;  and  affirmed  that  of  Domnus , 
as  expreffing  inferiority,  quafi  minor  Dominus.  Indeed,  the 
appellation  Domnus  for  Dominus  appears  very  ancient,  if  we 
confider  the  furname  of  Julia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Septimus 
Severus,  who  is  called  on  medals,  JVLIA  DOMNA,  for 
JVLIA  DOMINA. 

DOMAIN  *,  the  inheritance,  edate,  or  polfeffion  of  any  one. 
See  Demesne. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  Doman'tum,  wrote  in  the  barba¬ 
rous  Latin  for  Dominium.  See  Dominium. 

DOM-Book.  See  the  article  Domes-Day. 

DOME,  or  Doom,  fignifies  judgment,  fentence,  or  decree— 
The  homagers  oath  in  the  black-book  of  Hereford  ends  thus  : 

So  help  me  God  at  his  holy  Dome ,  and  by  my  trowthe. 

Dome  *,  in  architecture,  a  ljpherical  roof ;  or  a  work  of  a  fphe- 
rical  form  railed  over  the  middle  of  a  building,  as  a  church, 
hall,  pavillion,  vedibule,  dair-cafe,  &c.  by  way  of  crowning, 
or  acroter.  See  Roof,  and  Crowning. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  Doma,  which 
fignified  a  roof,  or  open  porch  ;  as  is  obferved  by  Papias. 
’Lis  frequent  in  the  corrupt  Latin  authors,  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  Trullus,  or  Trullum  is  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  any  round  building  ;  fuch  as  the  palace  of  Con- 
ttantinople,  wherein  was  held  the  council  thence  called  in  Trul- 
lo.  See  Trullum. 


Domes  are  the  fame  with  what  the  Italians  call  Cuppold’s  ; 
and  we  frequently  Cupola's.  The  Latins,  according  to  Vitru¬ 
vius,  L’holi.  See  Cupola. 

They  are  ufually  made  round  ;  though  we  have  indarices  of 
fquare  ones  3  as  thofe  of  the  Louvre  :  and  others  that  are 
polygons,  as  that  of  the  Jefuits  church  in  the  Rue  St.  An¬ 
toine  at  Paris.  They  have  ufually  columns  ranged  around, 
their  out-fides,  both  by  way  of  ornament,  and  to  fiupport  the 
vault. 

A  Flat  Dome  is  that  whofe  fweep,  or  contour,  is  lefs  than  a 
hemifphere. 

Eye  of  a  Dome.  See  the  article  Eye. 

Dome,  in  chemidry,  the  arched  cover  of  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  See  Reverberatory. 

DOMES-Day,  or  Dooms-Day -Book,  Liber  judiciarius  vet 
ccnfualis  Anglia,  the  judicial  book,  or  book  of  the  furvey.  of 
England  3  a  mod  ancient  record  made  in  the  time  of  William 
the  conqueror  3  upon  a  furvey,  or  inquifition  of  the  feveral 
counties,  hundreds,  tithings,  &c. 

Its  name  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  Dom ,  doom,  judgment, 
fentence  ;  and  Day,  which  has  the  fame  force  :  fo  that  Dome- 
Day  is  no  more  than  a  reduplicative,  importing  judgment 
judgment. 

The  drift,  or  defign  of  the  book,  is  to  ferve  as  a  regider  3  by 
which,  fentence  may  be  given  in  the  tenures  of  edates  3  and 
from  which  that  noted  quedion,  whether  lands  be  ancient  de- 
mefne,  or  not,  is  dill  decided.  Its  contents  are  dimmed  up 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

Quid  deberent  fifeo ,  qua,  quanta  trihut  a. 

Nomine  quid  cenfus ,  qua  vedligalia,  quantum 
Quifque  teneretur  feodali  folvere  jure, 

Qui  funt  exempti,  vel  quos  angaria  damnat, 

Qui  funt  vel  gleba  fervi,  vel  conditionis , 

Quove  manumiffus  patrono  jure  ligatur. 

This  book  is  dill  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  fair  and  legible  ; 
confiding  of  two  volumes,  a  greater,  and  a  lefs  3  the  greater 
comprehending  all  the  counties  of  England,  except  Northum¬ 
berland,  Cumberland,  Wedmorland,  Durham,  and  part  ©f 
Lancalhire  5  which  were  never  furveyed  5  and  except  ElTex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  lefier 
volume,  which  concludes  with  thefe  words  :  Anno  millefimo 
odiogefimo  fexto  ab  incarnatione  domini ,  vigefimo  vero  regis  IVil- 
helmi,  fadia  ejl  ifta  deferiptio  non  folum  per  hos  tres  comitatus, 
fed  etiam  alios. 

It  is  called  Liber  fudicialis,  by  rCafon  a  jud,  and  accurate  de- 
feription  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  contained  therein  3  with  the 
value  of  the  feveral  inheritances,  &c. 

It  was  begun  by  five  judices,  affigned  for  that  purpofe  in  each 
county,  in  the  year  1081.  and  finifhed  in  1086.  Cambden 
calls  it,  Gulielmi  Librum  Cenfualum,  king  William’s  tax- 
book.. 

Our  ancedors  had  many  Dome-Books.  We  are  told  by  In- 
gulphus,  that  king  Alfred  made  a  like  regider  with  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  begun  upon  that  prince’s 
dividing  his  kingdom  into  counties,  hundreds,  tithings,  &c. 
when  an  inquifition  being  taken  of  the  feveral  didrkds,  it  was 
digeded  into  a  regider,  called  Domboc ,  q.  d.  the  judgment- 
book,  and  repofited  in  the  church  of  Wincheder  5  whence  it 
is  alfo  called  the  IVincheJler-Book,  and  Rotulus  Winton.  And 
upon  the  model  of  this  domboc  it  is,  that  the  Doom- Day  of  the 
conqueror  was  formed. 

That  of  king  Alfred  referred  to  the  time  of  king  Ethelred  ; 
and  that  of  the  Conqueror,  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fedor  :  The  entries  being  thus  made,  C.  tenet  Rex  Gulielmus 
in  Dominico ,  if  valet  ibi  ducata,  &c.  T.  R.  E.  valebat  ; 
q.  d.  It  was  worth  fo  much  Tempore  Regis  Eduardi ,  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward. 

There  is  a  third  Dom-Boc,  or  Domes-Day-Book  in  quarto,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  other  in  folio,  rather  in  form,  than  Matter.  It 
was  made  by  order  of  the  .fame  Conqueror  3  and  feems  to  be 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

A  fourth  book  there  is  in  the  exchequer,  called  Domes-Day  ; 
which,  though  a  very  large  volume,  is  only  an  abridgment  of 
the  other  two.  It  has  abundance  of  pictures,  and  gilt  letters 
at  the  beginning,  which  refer  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor. 

DOMESTIC,  a  term  of  fomewhat  more  extent  than  that 
of  fervant  3  the  latter  only  fignifying  fuch  as  ferve  for  wages, 
as  footmen,  lacquies,  porters,  &c.  Whereas  Domejlic  compre¬ 
hends  all  who  at ft  under  a  man,  compofe  his  family,  and  live 
with  him,  or  are  fuppofed  to  live  with  him.  Such  are  fecre- 
taries,  chaplains,  dsfr. 

Sometimes  Domefic  goes  farther,  being  applied  to  the  wife 
and  children.  See  Houshold. 

Domestic  gown.  Toga  Domejlica.  See  Toga. 

Domesticus,  A0/ASS7X0J,  in  antiquity,  was  a  particular  officer 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople. 

Fabrot,  in  his  glolfary  on  Theophylax  Simocatta,  defines  Do- 
mejhcus  to  be  any  peifon  entrulled  with  the  management  o 
affairs  of  Importance  ;  a  counfellor,  cujus  fidei  graviores  all - 
cujus  cur  a ,  IA  follicitudines  committuntur. 

Others  hold,  that  the  Greeks  called  Domejlici  thofe  who  at 
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Rome  were  called  Comites  ;  particularly,  that  they  began  to 
life  the  name  DomeJiicus ,  when  that  of  count  was  become  a 
name  of  dignity,  and  ceafed  to  be  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
the  prince’s  family.  See  Count. 

Domejlici ,  therefore,  were  fuch  as  were  in  the  fervice  of  the 
prince,  and  affifted  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  : 
both  thole  of  his  family,  thofe  of  juftice;  ahd  of  the 
church. 

The  Grand  Domestic,  Megadomejlicus,  called  alfo  abfolutely 
the  DomeJiicus ,  ferved  at  the  emperor’s  table,  in  quality  of 
what  we  occidentals  call  Dapifer.  Others  fay,  he  was  rather 
what  we  call  Majordomo. 

Domesticus  Menfte  did  the  office  of  grand  fenefchal,  orftew- 
ard. 


Domesticus  Rei  Domejlicce  added  as  mailer  of  the  houfhokh 

Domesticus  Scbolarum ,  or  Legionum,  had  the  command  of  the 
referved  forces  called  Schola  Palatina ,  whofe  office  was  to 
execute  the  immediate  orders  of  the  emperor. 

Domesticus  Mur  or  urn,  had  the  fuperintendance  of  all  the 
fortifications. 

Domesticus  Regionum ,  that  is,  of  the  eafl  and  weft^  had  the 
care  of  public  caufes,  much  like  our  attorney  or  follicitor 
general. 

Domesticus  Icanatorurti ,  or  of  the  military  cohorts. 

There  were  diverfe  other  officers  ef  the  army,  who  bore  the 
appellation  DomeJiicus ,  which  fignified  no  more  than  com¬ 
mander,  or  colonel.  Thus,  the  Domejlic  of  the  legion  called 
Optimates ,  was  the  commander  thereof.  See  Legion. 

Domesticus  Chori,  or  Chant  or ,  whereof  there  were  two  in 
the  church  of  Conflantinople ;  one  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
church,  and  the  other  on  the  left,— They  were  alfo  called 
Protapfaltes. 

Dorn.  Magri  diflinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Domejlici  in  the 
church  .  Domejlic  oj  the  patriarchal  clergy  :  Domejlic  of  the 
imperial  clergy,  that  is,  mailer  of  the  emperor’s  chapel :  And 
DomeJiicus  Defpinicus ,  or  of  the  emprefs. — There  was  ano¬ 
ther  order  of  Domejlic s,  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  called  Patriarchal  Domejlics . 

Domestici  was  alfo  the  nameof  a  body  of  forces  in  the  Roman 
empire.  — Panciroll us  takes  them  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
thofe  ^called  P  rote  flares  ;  who  had  the  chief  guard  of  the  em¬ 
peror  s  perfon,  in  a  degree  above  the  Praetorians  $  and  who 
under  the  Chnflian  emperors  had  the  privilege  to  bear  the 
grand  flandard  of  the  crofs. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  3506  before  Juflinian’s  time, 
who  added  2000  more  to  the  number.  They  were  divided  in¬ 
to  feveral  companies,  or  bands,  which  the  Latins  called  Scholce, 
forne  whereof  are  faid  to  have  been  inflituted  by  Gordian. 
Some  of  them  were  cavalry,  and  fome  infantry. 

Their  commander  was  called  Comes  Domejlicorum.  See  Count. 

DOMICELLARY  Canons.  See  the  article  Canons. 

DOMIFYING,  Domification,  in  aftrology,  the  divid¬ 
ing  or  diftributing  the  heavens  into  twelve  houfes ;  in  order 
to  ere£t  a  theme,  or  horofcope,  by  means  of  fix  great  circles, 
called  Circles  of  Pofition.  See  Horoscope,  and  House.  ’ 
There  are  diverfe  ways  of  Domifying ,  according  to  diverfe  au¬ 
thors.  That  of  Regiomontanus,  which  is  the  molt  ufual 
makes  the  circles  of  pofition  pafs  through  the  interfe&ions  of 
the  meridian,  and  horizon.  Others  make  them  pafs  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  or  the  equator  ;  and  others  through  the 
poles  of  the  zodiac.  See  Position. 

DOMINATION,  in  theology,  the  fourth  order  of  angels,  or 
bleffed  fpirits,  in  the  hierarchy  ;  reckoning  from  the  feraphim. 
See  Hierarchy,  and  Seraph. 

St.  DOMINGO  Company.  See  the  article  Company. 
DOMINI - Anno  Domini.  See  the  article  Anno. 

Bull  in  Coena  Domini.  See  the  article  Bull. 

DOMINIAL  Offices.  See  the  article  Offices. 

DOMINICAL  *  Letter ,  in  chronology,  popularly  called  Sun¬ 
day- Letter^  one  of  thefeven  letters  of  the  alphabet  A  BCD 
EFG,  ufed'in  almanacs,  ephemerides,  &c.  to  denote  the 

•  fundays  throughout  the  year.  See  Sunday. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  Dominica,  or  Dominicus  dies  lord’s 
day,  iunday. 


The  Dominia l  Letters  were  introduced  into  the  calendar  by 
the  primitive  chriftians,  in  lieu  of  the  nundinal  letters  in  the 
Roman  calendar.  See  Letter, 

Thefe  letters,  we  have  obferved,  are  feven :  and,  that  in  a 
common  year,  the  fame  letter  Ihould  mark  all  the  fundays, 
will  ealily  appear ;  in  as  much  as  all  the  fundays  are  feven 

days  a-part  j  and  the  fame  letter  only  returns  in  every  feventh 
place. 

But  in  biffiextile,  or  leap-year,  the  cafe  is  otherwife  :  for  by 
means  of  the  intercalary  day,  either  the  letters  muft  be  thruft 

as  that  thpirWfCCS  tie  w^e  year  afterwards,  fo,  e.  gr. 

ukcwife :rheiiof-  r 

muft  be  denoted  bv  the  fime  W.  f  ,  he  ? kry  day 

This  ktter  expedient  tes  bS,  ild  'S  ft,  ^  Preced’nS  °”e- 

ingly  the  fundays  after  the interiahSV :he,better’  and  ac“rd: 
nkal  Letter.  ‘ntercalary  day  have  another  Dmi- 


fife  of  365  days,  a.  of  52  weeks,  and  one  day '  the T 
ginning  of  the  year,  every  common  year,  goes  backwards 
hy  one  day  ;  thus,  e.  gr.  if  this  year  the  beginning,  or  firft 
day  fall  on  a  funday,  the  next  year  it  will  fall  on  faturday 
the  next  on  friday,  itfe.  Confequently,  if  A  be  the  Domi- 

nical  LAter  of  the  prefent  year,  G  will  be  that  of  the  next 
year. 

2°.  As  the  Julian,  and  Gregorian  biffiextile,  or  leap-year, 
confifts  of  366  days,  t.  e.  52  weeks,  and  2  days,  the  beg in- 
nmg  of  the  next  year  after  biffiextile  goes  back  2  days. 
Whence,  if  in  the  beginning  of  the  biffiextile  year,  the  D0- 
minua  Letter  were  A,  that  of  the  following  year  will 


3  .  Since  in  leap-years  the  intercalary  day  falls  on  the  24th  of 
February,  in  which  cafe  the  23d,  and  24th  days  are  denoted 
by  the  fame  letter  ;  after  the  24th  day  of  February  the  Domi¬ 
nical  Letter  goes  back  one  place  :  thus,  if  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  the  Dominical  Letter  be  A,  it  will  after¬ 
wards  be  Gj 

40.  As  every  fourth  year  is  biffiextile,  or  leap-year  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  letters  is  7  ;  the  fame  order  of  Dominical 
Letters '  only  returns  in  28  years ;  which,  without  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  biffextiles,  would  return  in  4  years.  See  Bis¬ 
sextile. 


5°.  Hence  the  invention  of  the  folar  cycle  of  28  years;  upon 
the  expiration  whereof  the  Dominical  Letters  are  reftored  fuc- 
ceffively  to  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  or  the  fame  order  of 
the  letters  returns.  See  Cycle  of  the  Sun. 

To  find  the  Dominical  Letter  of  any  given year :  Seek  the  cycle 
of  the  fun  for  that  year  ;  as  directed  under  Cycle  :  and  the 
Dominical  Letter  is  found  correfponding  thereto.  Where  there 
are  two  ;  the  propofed  year  is  biffiextile ;  and  the  firft  ob¬ 
tains  to  the  24th  of  February  ;  and  the  laft  for  the  reft  of  the 
year. 

By  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  under  pope  Gregory,  the 
order  of  the  Dominical  Letters  was  again  difturbed  in  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  year  :  for  the  year  1582,  which  at  the  beginning  had 
G  for  its  Dominical  Letter  ;  by  the  retrenchment  of  10  days 
after  the  4th  of  October,  came  to  have  C  for  its  Dominical 
Letter ;  by  which  means  the  Dominical  Letter  of  the  ancient 
Julian  calendar  is  four  places  before  that  of  the  Gregorian  : 
the  letter  A  in  the  former  anfwering  to  D  in  the  latter.  See 
Calendar,  and  Year. 

Dominical,  in  church-hiftory.  The  council  of  Auxerre, 
held  in  578,  decrees,  that  women  communicate  with  their 
Dominical.  Some  authors  contend,  that  this  Dominical  was  a 
linnen  cloth,  wherein  they  received  the  fpecies ;  as  not  being 
allowed  to  receive  them  in  the  bare  hand,  Others  will 
have  it  a  kind  of  veil,  wherewith  they  covered  the  head. 
The  mod  probable  account  is,  that  it  was  a  fort  of  linnen 
cloth,  or  handkerchief,  wherein  they  received,  and  pre- 

ferved  the  eucharift  in  times  of  perfection,  to  be  taken  on 
occafion. 


X  J  an  order  ot  religious,  called  in  fome  places 

Jacobins ,  and  in  others.  Predicants,  ox  Preaching  Fryars.  See 
Jacobins,  &c. 

The  Dominicans  take  their  name  from  their  founder  Domi¬ 
nic  deGufman,  a  Spanilh  gentleman,  born  in  1170,  at  Ca- 
-vega,  in  old  Caftile.  He  was  firft  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Ofma  ;  and  afterwards  preached  with  great  zeal,  and  ve- 
hemence  againft  the  Algibenfes  in  Languedoc,  where  he  laid 
tne  hrlt  foundation  of  his  order.  It  was  approved  of  in  121c 
by  Innocent  III.  and  confirmed  in  1216,  by  a  bull  of  Hono- 

r'us  ,  .  un^er  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  the  title  of 
Preaching  Fryars. 

The  firft  convent  was  founded  at  Thouloufe,  by  the  bilhop 
thereof,  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  Two  years  afterwards  they 
had  another  at  Paris  near  the  bifhop’s  houfe  ;  and  fome  time 
after,  a  third  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  St.  James’s  ftreet,  whence 
the  denomination  of  Jacobins. 

St.  Dominic,  at  firft,  only  took  the  habit  of  the  regular  ca¬ 
nons,  that  is,  a  black  caffoc,  and  rochet  ;  but  this  he  quitted 
in  1219,  for  that  which  they  now  wear,  which,  it  is  pretend- 

ed,  was  Ihewn  by  the  bleffied  virgin  herfelf  to  the  beatified 
Kenaud  d’  Orleans. 


Tliis  order  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  earth.  It  has 
45  provinces  under  the  general,  who  refides  at  Rome  ;  and 
12  particular  congregations,  or  reforms,  governed  by  vicars 
general. 


rhey  reckon  three  popes  of  this  order,  above  60  cardinals, 
ftveral  patriarchs,  150  archbilhops,  and  about  800  bifhops. 
Befide  mafters  of  the  facred  palace,  whofe  office  has  been  con- 
ftantly  difeharged  by  a  religious  of  this  order,  ever  fince 
St.  Dominic,  who  held  it  under  Honorius  III.  in  1218. 

The  Dominicans  are  alfo  inquifitors  in  many  places.  See  In¬ 
quisition.  The  Dogmata  of  the  Dominicans  are  ufually 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Francifcans.  See  Franciscan. 
There  are  alfo  nuns,  or  fillers  of  this  order,  called  in  fome 
places,  Preaching  Sijlers.  Thefe  are  even  more  ancient  than 
the  fryars;  St.  Dominic  having  founded  a  fociety  of  religious 

maids. 
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maids,  at  Prouilles,  fome  years  before  the  inftitution  of  his 
order  of  men,  viz.  in  1206. 

There  is  alfo  a  Third  order  of  Dominicans ,  both  for  men  and 
women.  See  Third  Order. 

DOMINIUM,  Dominion,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  the  ab- 
folute  power,  or  property  of  a  thing  to  ufe  or  difpofe  of  it 
how  we  pleafe.  See  Property. 

Direftum  Dominium  is  the  right  alone  of  Dominium  ;  and  Do¬ 
minium  utile ,  the  profit  redounding  from  it.  The  wife  retains 
the  Dominium  direttum  of  her  jointure,  and  the  Domini¬ 
um  utile  pafles  to  her  hulband.— With  refpeft  to  fignory,  he 
who  pays  rent,  has  the  Dominium  utile  of  the  lands ;  and  the 
lord  he  pays  it  to  the  Dominium  direct  urn . 

Dominium,  Dominion,  or  Domaine,  in  our  ancient  cu- 

ftoms,  denotes  a  rent  due  to  the  lord,  where  the  property  is 
not  his.  r  1 

^ttrK?MINORUM:  ^ee  article  Affidatio. 
DOM  IN  US,  in  ancient  times,  a  title  prefixed  to  a  name, 
ufually  to  denote  the  perfon  either  a  knight,  or  a  clergyman. 
See  Vice-Dominus. 

Tuuvj’k*  title  was  fometimes  alfo  given  to  a  gentleman  not 
aubb  d  ;  especially,  if  he  were  a  lord  of  a  manour.  See  Dom, 
Sire,  and  Gentleman. 

Dominus  remifit.  See  the  article  Recto. 
DONATION,  Donatio,  an  aft,  or  contraft,  whereby  a 
man  transfers  to  another,  either  the  property,  or  the  ufe  of 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  his  effefts,  as  a  free  gift. 

A  Donation  to  be  valid  and  compleat,  fuppofes  a  capacity 
both  in  the  donor,  and  the  donee  ;  and  requires  con  fen  t,  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  delivery  j  by  the  French  law  alfo,  ’re°i- 
ftry.  ’  & 

DONATISTS,  ancient  fchifmatics  in  Africa,  denominated 
from  their  leader,  Donatus. 

They  had  their  origin  in  the  year  31 1  ;  when,  in  the  room 
of  Menfurius,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  Caecilian  was  elefted  bifhop  of  Carthage  ;  whom  the 
people  refufed  to  acknowledge,  and  to  whom  they  oppofed 
Majorinus,  who,  accordingly,  was  ordained  by  Donatus,  bi- 
Ihop  of  Cafae  Nigrae.  They  were  condemned  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  two  years  after  their  feparation,  and  afterwards 
in  another  at  Arles,  the  year  following. 

The  errors  of  the  Donati/ls ,  befide  their  fchifm,  were,  1. 
That  baptifm  conferred  out  of  the  church,  that  is,  out  of 
their  feft,  was  null.  2.  That  there  was  no  church  but  in 
Africa  :  all  the  reft  of  the  churches  they  held  as  proftitute, 
and  fallen. 

Donatus  feems  likewife  to  have  given  into  the  doftrine  of 
the  Arians,  with  whom  he  was  clofely  allied  ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  St.  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  fome  others,  accufe  the 
Donatijls  of  Arianifm.  But  St.  Auguftin,  Ep.  185.  to  Count 
Boniface,  affirms,  that  the  Donatijls ,  in  this  point,  kept  clear 
of  the  errors  of  their  leader. 

In  344,  under  the  empire  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  there 
arofe  a  fchifm  among  the  Donatijls  themfelves,  by  which  they 
were  broke  into  two  Parties.  For  Parmenian,  their  bifhop,  be¬ 
ing  dead,  fome  elefted  Primian,  and  were  called  Primianjls ; 
and  others,  Maximian,  called  Maximianijls.  The  Donatijls 
had  likewife  other  appellations,  as  Circumcelliones,  Montenjes , 
or  Mountaineers ,  Campites,  Rupites,  &c. 

They  held  three  councils,  or  conciliabules  ;  that  of  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  and  two  at  Carthage.  Conftantine  decreed  exile, 
and  even  death,  againft  the  Donatijls.  Conftantius,  and  Ho- 
norius,  made  laws  for  their  banifhment ;  and  Theodofius,  and 
Honorius,  condemned  them  to  grievous  mulfts. 

DONATIVE,  Donativum,  a  prefent  made  any  perfon, 
called  alfo  Gratuity.  See  Donation. 

The  Romans  made  large  Donatives  to  their  foldiers.  Julia 
Pia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  is  called  on  certain  medals, 
MATER  CASTRORUM,  by  reafon  of  the  care  fhe  took  of 
the  foldiery,  by  interpofing  for  the  augmentation  of  their  Do¬ 
nat  ivesy  &c. 

Donative  was  properly  a  gift  made  to  the  foldiery  ;  as  Congia- 
rium  was  that  made  to  the  people.  See  Congiarium. 
Salmafius,  in  his  notes  on  Lampridius  in  the  life  of  Helioga- 
balus,  mentioning  a  Donative  that  emperor  gave  of  three 
pieces  of  gold  per  head,  obferves,  that  this  was  the  common, 
and  legitimate  rate  of  a  Donative.  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  on 
the  life  of  Pertinax  by  Capitolinus,  obferves,  that  Pertinax 
made  a  promife  of  three  thoufand  Denarii  to  each  foldier  ; 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  97  pounds  fterling.  The 
fame  author  writes,  that  the  legal  Donative  was  20000  De¬ 
narii  ;  and  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  to  give  lefs,  efpecially  to 
the  Praetorian  foldiers  ;  that  the  centurions  had  double,  and 
the  tribunes,  &c.  more  in  proportion. 

Donative,  in  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  given,  and  collated 
to  a  perfon,  by  the  founder,  or  patron  ;  without  either  pre- 
fentation,  inftitution,  or  induftion  by  the  ordinary.  See  Be¬ 
nefice. 

If  chapels  founded  by  laymen,  be  not  approved  by  the  dioce- 
fan,  and,  as  it  is  called,  fpiritualized,  they  are  not  accounted 
proper  benefices,  neither  can  they  be  conferred  by  the  bifhop, 
but  remain  to  the  pious  difpofitien  of  the  founders :  fo  that  the 
Voi.  I.  N°  XLVII. 
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founders,  and  their  heirs,  may  give  fuch  chapels  without  the 
bifhop.  See  Chapel. 

Gwin  obferves,  that  the  king  might  of  ancient  time  found  a 
free  chapel,  and  exempt  it  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  dio- 
cefan.  So  may  he  by  letters  patents  give  liberty  to  a  common 
perfon  to  found  fuch  a  chapel,  and  make  it  Donative ,  not- 
prefentable.  And  the  chaplain,  or  beneficiary,  fhall  be 
deprivable  by  the  founder,  or  his  heir,  and  not  by  the 
bifhop.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  original  of  Donatives  in 
England. 

All  bifhoprics  in  ancient  time  were  Donative  by  the  king. 
Again,  where  a  bifhop  has  the  gift  of  a  benefice,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  Donative ,  becaufe  he  cannot  prefent  to  him- 
felf.  See  Benefice,  Patron,  Presentation,  Colla¬ 
tion,  &c. 

DONJON,  in  fortification,  generally  denotes  a  large  ftrong 
tower,  or  redoubt  of  a  fortrefs,  where  the  garrifon  may  re¬ 
treat  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  capitulate  with  greater  advan¬ 
tage.  See  Dungeon. 

DONOR,  in  law,  he  who  gives  lands,  or  tenements  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  tail.— As  Donee,  is  he  to  whom  the  fame  are  given. 
See  Donation,  iAc. 

DOOR,  in  architefture,  an  aperture  in  a  Wall,  to  give  en¬ 
trance,  and  exit  in  and  out  of  the  building,  or  fome 
apartment  thereof.  See  House,  Building;  Apertion 
&c. 

It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  1.  That  the  Doors  of  a  houfe  be  as  few 
in  number,  and  as  moderate  in  dimenfions,  as  poffible  :  for, 
in  a  word,  all  openings  are  weakenings. 

2.  That  they  do  not  approach  too  near  the  angles  of  the 
walls  ;  it  being  a  moft  glaring  folecifm  to  weaken  that  part 
which  muff  weaken  all  the  reft  :  a  precept,  well  recorded, 
but  ill  praftifed  by  the  Italians  themfelves,  particularly  at  Ve¬ 
nice. 

3.  That  the  Doors,  if  poffible,  be  right  over  one  another; 
that  void  may  be  over  void,  and  full  over  full. 

4.  That,  if  poffible,  they  be  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  as 

that  one  may  fee  from  one  end  of  the  houfe  to  another; 
which  will  not  only  be  graceful,-  but  alfo  convenient  ;  as  it 
affords  a  means  of  cooling  the  houfe  in  fummer,  by  letting  in 
air ;  and  keeping  out  the  wind  in  winter,  which  way  fo- 
ever  it  fit.  1 

5.  It  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  fecure,  to  turn  arches  over 
Doors  j  as  it  difcharges  them  in  great  meafure  of  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  weight. 

The  proportions  of  Doors  are  adjufted  by  thofe  of  a  man  :  in 
larger  buildings  they  muft  always  be  larger  than  in  fmaller  * 
but  in  none  fhould  they  be  lefs  than  6  foot  high,  to  admit  a 
man  of  juft  ftature,  ereft ;  and  as  the  breadth  of  a  man,  with 
his  arms  placed  a-kimbo,  is  nearly  fubduble  his  height  the 
width  Ihould  never  be  lefs  than  3  foot, 

Some  architects  give  us  thefe  dimenfions :  in  fmall  buildings 
the  breadth  of  the  Door  4  foot,  or  4  and  a  half;  in  midling 
buildings,  5  or  6  ;  in  large  ones,  7  or  eight :  in  chambers  of 
the  hrft,  3  and  a  half,  3  J,  or  4 ;  of  the  feCond,  4,  or  4  and 
a  half;  and  of  the  third,  5,  or  6  ;  in  churches,  7,  or  8  :  in 
gates,  9,  10,  or  12  :  hence  their  height  is  eafily  determined  * 
except  for  the  gates  of  cities,  which  Ihould  only  be  J  of  their 
breadth. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Palladio,  that  the  principal  Door ,  or 
entrance  of  a  houfe,  muft  never  be  regulated  by  any  certain 
dimenfions,  but  by  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  that  is  to  live  in 
it :  yet  to  exceed  rather  in  the  more  than  in  the  lefs,  is  a  mark 
of  generality  ;  and  may  be  excufed  with  fome  noble  emblem, 
or  infcription,  as  that  of  the  Conte  di  Bevilacqua  over  his 
large  gate  at  Verona,  where  had  been  committed  the  like  dis¬ 
proportion,  Patet  Janua ,  Cor  magis. 

Stenography  of  a  Door.  See  the  article  Scenography. 
Architrave  Doors,  See  the  article  Architrave. 

DORIC,  in  grammar. — The  Doric  Dialed  is  one  of  the  five 
Dialefts,  or  manners  of  fpeaking  which  obtained  among  the 
Greeks.  See  Dialect. 

It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Argos ;  thence  it  paffed  into  Epirus,  Lybia,  Sicilv  the 
illands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

In  this  Dialed,  Archimides  and  Theocritus  wrote,  who  were 
both  of  Syracufe  ;  and  likewife  Pindar. 

In  ftriftnefs,  however,  we  fhould  rather  define  Doric  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Dorians ,  after  their  recefs 
near  Parnaffus,  and  Afopus ;  and  which  afterwards  came  to 
obtain  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  &c. 

Some  even  diftinguifh  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Doric  • 
but  in  reality  they  were  the  fame  ;  fetting  afide  a  few  particu¬ 
lar1^3 in  the  language  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  as  is  fhewn 
by  Ruiandm  in  his  excellent  treatife,  dc  Lingua  Grxca,  ejuf. 
que  Dtalechsy  L.  V.  *  J  J 

Befide  the  authors  already  mentioned  to  have  written  in  the 
Doric  dialed!,  we  might  add  Archytas  of  Tarentum  Bion 

Sophrom  Bacchili<te>  Cypfelas,  Aleman,  and 

Moft  of  the  medals  of  the  cities  of  Gracia  Magna,  and  Sicily.  . 
favour  of  the  Dmc  dialed!  in  their  inferiptions ;  witnefe, 

3  u  AMBPA- 
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AMfcPAklftTAN,  AnOAADNtAtAN,  AXEPONf  AN,  AXY- 
PlTAN,  HPAKAEGTAN,  TPAXINIGN,  0EPMITAN,  KAT- 
AONIATAN,  KOIlIATAN,  TATPOMENiTAN,  iffc.  Which 
(hews  the  countries  wherein  the  Doric  dialed!  was  ufed. 

The  general  rules  of  this  dialed!  are  thus  given  by  the  Port 
Royalifts. 

Hr et,  A v  grand,  <ts  d'o  iff  <t a  la  fait  le  Dore . 

If  u  fait  ttra, ;  d’u,  a  ;  iff  d  a  ctv fait  encore. 

Ofle  i  de  l  infini :  iff  pour  le  fingu/ier* 

Se  fert  au  feminin  du  nombre  plurier. 

But  they  are  much  better  explained  in  the  IV th  book  of  Ru- 
jandus ;  where  he  even  notes  the  minuter  differences  of  the 
dialefts  of  Sicily,  Crete,  Tarentum,  Rhodes,  Lacedaemon, 
Laconia,  Macedonia,  and  Theffaly. 

The  A  abounds  every  where  in  the  Doric :  but  this  dialed! 
bears  fo  near  a  conformity  with  the  iEolic,  that  many  reckon 
them  but  one.  See  iEoLic. 

Doric,  in  archited!ure,  is  the  fecond  of  the  five  orders ;  being 
that  between  the  Tufcan  and  Ionic.  See  Order. 

The  Doric  order  feems  the  moft  natural,  and  bef!  proportion¬ 
ed  of  all  the  orders  ;  all  its  parts  being  founded  on  the  natural 
pofition  of  folid  bodies.  Accordingly,  the  Doric  is  the  firft, 
and  moft  ancient  of  the  orders  of  architedlure,  and  is  what 
gave  the  firft  idea  of  regular  building.— See  Tab.  A r chit.  fig. 
28.  fee  alfo  the  article  Architecture. 

At  its  firft  invention  it  was  more  fimple  than  at  prefent  j  and 
when  in  after-times  they  came  to  adorn,  and  enrich  it  more, 
the  appellation  Doric  was  reftrained  to  this  richer  manner, 
and  the  primitive  fimple  manner  they  called  by  a  new  name 
the  Tufcan  order.  See  Tuscan. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Dor  us ,  king  of  Achaia,  having  firft 
built  a  temple  of  this  order  at  Argos,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Juno,  occafioned  it  to  be  called  Doric :  though  others  derive 
its  name,  I  know  not  how,  from  its  being  invented,  or  ufed 
by  the  Dorians. 

Some  time  after  its  invention  they  reduced  it  to  the  propor¬ 
tions,  ftrength,  and  beauty  of  the  body  of  a  man.  Hence,  as 
the  foot  of  a  man  was  judged  the  6th  part  of  his  height,  they 
made  the  Doric  column,  including  the  capital,  6  diameters 
high,  i.  e.  fix  times  as  high  as  thick.  Afterwards  they  added 
another  diameter  to  the  height,  and  made  it  7  diameters  ; 
with  which  augmentation  it  might  be  faid  to  be  nearer  the 
proportion  of  a  man  :  the  human  foot,  at  leaf!  in  our  days, 
not  being  a  6th,  but  nearly  a  feventh  part  of  the  body.  See 
Column. 

The  characters  of  the  Doric  order,  as  now  managed,  are,  the 
height  of  its  column,  which  is  8  diameters  ;  its  frize,  which 
is  enriched  with  triglyphs,  drops,  and  metopes  ;  its  capital, 
which  is  without  volutes  j  and  its  admitting  of  cymatiums. 
See  Triglyph,  Cymatium,  iffc. 

The  ancients,  we  have  already  obferved,  had  two  Doric  or¬ 
ders  :  the  firft,  which  was  the  more  fimple  and  maflive,  they 
ufed  chiefly  in  temples  ;  the  fecond,  which  was  the  more  light 
and  delicate,  ferved  in  portico’s  and  theatres. 

Vitruvius,  indeed,  complains  of  the  Doric  as  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  perplexing  on  account  of  the  triglyphs,  and  me¬ 
topes,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  capable  of  being  ufed,  except  in  the 
pycnoftyle,  by  putting  a  triglyph  between  each  two  columns, 
or  in  the  araeoftyle,  by  putting  three  triglyphs  between  each 
two  columns.  See  Intercolumination. 

The  moderns  on  account  of  its  folidity,  ufe  it  in  large  ftrong 
buildings  ;  as  in  the  gates  of  cities,  and  citadels,  the  outfides 
of  churches,  and  other  mafly  works,  where  delicacy  of  orna¬ 
ments  would  be  unfuitable. 

The  moft  confiderable  ancient  monument  of  this  order,  is  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  at  Rome,  wherein  the  capital,  the 
height  of  the  frize,  and  its  projedture,  are  much  fmaller  than 
in  the  modern  architedlure. 

Vignola  adjufts  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order  thus :  the 
whole  height  of  the  order,  without  pedeftal,  he  divides  into 
20  parts,  or  modules ;  one  of  which  he  allows  the  bafe,  14 
to  the  fhaft,  or  fuft,  one  to  the  capital,  and  four  to  the  en¬ 
tablature. 

The  particular  proportions,  iffc.  of  the  feveral  parts,  and 
members,  fee  under  their  refpeftive  articles,  Column,  Ca¬ 
pital,  Entablature,  Pedestal,  Base,  Archi¬ 
trave,  Frize,  and  Cornich. 

Doric  Cymatium.  See  the  article  Cymatium. 
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Doric,  in  mufic.  7  he  Doric  Mode  is  the  firft  of  the  authen¬ 
tic  modes  of  the  ancients.  See  Mode. 

Its  character  is  to  be  fevere,  tempered  with  gravity,  and 
mirth  :  it  is  proper  for  occafions  of  religion  and  war.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  D,  Sol,  Re. 

Plato  admires  the  mufic  of  the  Doric  mode  ;  and  judges  it 
proper  to  preferve  good  manners,  as  being  mafeuline.  And 
on  this  account  allows  of  it  in  his  common-wealth. 

C  cTCntl  U<i  ‘kewife  their  Sub-Doric  Mode ,  which  was 
and  f  1  m”  ^  aTg\m0deS-  •  ^tS  c^arai^er  was  t0  be  very  grave, 
beEa"  W'th  °  »•  *  lower'  than 

.DORMANT  is  the  heralds  term  for  the  pofturc  of  a  lyon, 
or  other  b@aft,  bom  as  lleeping  in  a  coat  of  arms. 


Dormant-Tree,  In  building,  a  name  the  workmen  frequent¬ 
ly  give  to  a  great  beam  lying  a-crofs  the  houfe  j  ufually  called 
a  Summer.  See  Summer.  1 

Dormant,  or  Dormar-Tyles.  See  the  article  Tyle 
DORMER,  or  Dormant,  in  architedlure,  denotes  a  win 
dow  made  in  the  roof  of  an  houfe,  or  above  the  entablature  * 
being  raifed  upon  the  rafters.  See  Window. 

The  Latins  call  it  Lucerna ,  whence  the  French  Lucerne  and 
our  Luthern.  . J  u  1 

There  are  diverfe  kinds  j  fquare,  round,  iffc.  See  Lu¬ 
thern. 

DORMITORY  *,  a  gallery  in  convents  or  religious  houfes, 
divided  into  feveral  cells,  wherein  the  religious  lodge,  or  lie 
iffc.  See  Convent;  "  ' 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Dormitorium,  of  dormire 
to  deep.  * 

It  is  deemed  a  crime  in  a  religious  to  lie  out  of  the  Dormitory. 
By  chap.  XXII.  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedid!,  it  appears,  that 
the  ancient  Dormitories  were  not  divided  into  cells,  but  were 
a  kind  of  large  open  wards,  filled  with  beds,  as  in  our  hofpi- 
tals.  See  Cell. 

Dormitory,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  burying  place.  See  the  article 
Coemeterium. 

DORSAL  Nerves.  See  the  article  Nerves. 

DORSALIS  Tabes.  See  the  articles  Consumption*  and 
Phthisis.  3  “ 

DORSI  Latijfmus,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Latissimus 
Dorfi. 

Dorsi  Longiffmui ,  a  mufcle  Common  to  the  loins,  and  the 
back  :  it  rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Os  lacrum,  Ilium, 
and  firft  Vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  in  its  beginning  is  con¬ 
founded,  if  not  the  fame  with  the  Sacrolumbalis.  It  runs 
upwards  along  the  whole  trad!  of  the  back,  and  is  connedled 
to  every  tranfverfe  procefs  in  its  way ;  ending  fometimes  in 
the  firft  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  fometimes  in  the  firft  of 
the  neck.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol)  fig.  7.  n.  17.  17.  Sec 
alfo  Longissimus. 

Sacer  Dorsi.  See  the  article  Sacer. 

DORSIFEROUS,  or  Dorsiparous  Plants ,  are  thofe  of 
the  capillary  kind ;  which  are  without  ftem,  and  bear  their 
feeds  on  the  backfide  of  their  leaves.  See  Capillary. 

DORSUM,  in  anatomy,  is  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  j  comr 
monly  tranflated  the  Back.  See  Body. 

The  Dorfium  includes  alfo  the  loins.  See  the  article  Loins. 

Dorsum  Manus ,  and  Pedis,  is  the  outfide  of  the  hand,  and 
foot ;  or  that  part  oppofite  to  the  palm,  and  foie.  See  Palm 
fee  alfo  Hand,  and  Foot. 

Dorsum  Nafi,  is  the  ridge  of  the  nofe,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  that  part.  See  Nose. 

In  thofe  we  call  Roman  nofes,  the  Dorfium  is  higher,  and  more 
prominent  about  the  middle,  than  in  the  reft  j  which  part  is 
called  the  Spina.  See  Spine. 

DOSE  *,  in  pharmacy,  iffc.  the  quantity  of  a  medicine  to  be 
taken  at  one  time.  See  Medicine. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  JW/f,  which  lignifies 
gift,  or  a  thing  given,  from  T/Ta/y/,  do,  I  give. 

A  fecret  in  phyfic  is  nothing,  unlefs  the  Dofie  be  known.  In 
authors,  and  difpenfatories,  that  deferibe  the  fame  remedy,  fre¬ 
quently  the  Dofie  is  different  j  which  occafions  a  great  difference 
in  its  effect. 

Dr.  Cockburn  has  given  us  an  effay  towards  determining  the 
Dofies  of  purgative  medicines,  on  mechanical  principles.  See 
Purgative. 

DOSITHEANS,  Dosithei,  an  ancient  fed!  among  the 
Samaritans.  See  Samaritan. 

Mention  is  made  in  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Jerom,  and  diverfe 
other  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  of  one  Dofitheus,  the  chief 
of  a  faftion  among  the  Samaritans  ;  but  the  learned  are  not 
at  all  agreed,  as  to  the  time  wherein  he  lived.  St.  Jerom  in 
his  dialogue  againft  the  Luciferians,  places  him  before  our  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  wherein  he  is  followed  by  Drufius,  who  in  his  an- 
fwer  to  Serrarius,  places  him  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Affyria  :  but  Scaliger  will  have  him  pofterior  to  our 
Saviour’s  time.  And,  in  effeft,  Origen  intimates  him  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  Apoftles  ;  where  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Samaritans,  that 
he  was  the  Mefliah  foretold  by  Mofes. 

He  had  many  followers  ;  and  his  left  was  ftill  fubfifting  at 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Eulogius  :  as  appears 
from  a  decree  of  that  patriarch,  publifhed  by  Photius.  In 
that  decree  Eulogius  accufes  Dofitheus  of  injurioufly  treating 
the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  prophets  ;  and  attributing  to  him- 
felf  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  He  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Simon  Magus ;  and  accufes  him  of  corrupting  the  pentateuch 
in  diverfe  places ;  and  of  compofing  feveral  books  direftly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

Archbifhop  Ufher  takes  Dofitheus  for  the  author  of  all  the 
changes  made  in  the  Samaritan  pentateuch ;  which  he  proves 
by  the  authority  of  Eulogius.  But  all  we  can  juftly  gather 
from  the  teftimony  of  Eulogius,  is,  that  Dofitheus  corrupted 
the  Samaritan  copies  fince  ufed  in  that  feft.  But  that  cor¬ 
ruption  did  not  pafs  into  all  the  copies  of  the  Samaritan  pen¬ 
tateuch. 


2}  O  t) 
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but  litt,e  from  l  rrjhet’  ,,he  pIea  i,*" ^  ^  ;r  ^  <*««- 

And  in  this  fenfp  wp  :,rp  j  a  f  iCH*  /r  •  n  tually  depending  on  each  other,  then  it  is  accounted  butfinrle. 
mar! tan  ehronW,  th£  pa/ag?  ma  Sa‘  P°™“  Plough.  See  the  article  Plough.  7  4 

'  i  is  ai  ,  t  at  Doufis,  t.  e.  Dolt-  I Double  Point ,  in  the  higher  geometry.— When  all  the  right 

lines  tending  the  lame  way  with  the  infinite  leg  of  any  curve. 


theus,  altered  feveral  things  in  the' law  of  Mofes.  . 

The  author  of  that  chronicle,  who  was  a  Samaritan  by  re- 
lgion,  a  s,  that  their  high-prieft  fent  feveral  Samaritans  to 
leize  Doufis  and  his  corrupted  copy  of  the  pentateuch. 
Epiphanms  takes  him  to  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  to 

HjinatandTd  *m  JeT(h  Party  for  that  of  the  Samaritans. 
Heimagmes  him  likewife  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fed 

of  Sadduces ;  which  is  inconfiftent  with  his  being  later  than 

our  Savnour  And  yet  the  Jefuit  Serrarius  agreS  to  make 

Dofitheus,  the  mailer  of  Sadoc,  from  whom  the  Sadduces  are 
derived.  See  Sadduces. 

Tertullian,  making  mention  of  the  fame  Dofitheus,  obferves, 

nronhhpf,WaKS  ^  fi-ft  WJ°  dared  t0  reie&  the  authority  of  the 
L?rrSpby  dinying  vhei5  mfPiratiort-  But  he  charges  that 
mon  to  thlCCU^  ^  i^1S  ^ary’  w^ich,  in  reality,  is  com- 

five  book!  of  Mot  fo?div7ne°  ^  ^  to*  '** 

5SIrL  See  the  articIe  Goods. 

noiTRr' v  fr  de  DoOTF-  See  the  article  Rect°; 

DOUBLE  Afpert.  See  the  article  Aspect. 

Double  Bafiion.  See  the  article  Bastion. 

Inftances  of  Double  Children ,  Double  Cats ,  Double 

f ' farS>  frequent  in  the  Phihfiph.  Tran  fart,  and  elfe- 

where.  See  Monster. 

Sir  Joh n  Floyer ,  in  the  fame  Tranfartions ,  giving  an  account 
of^doubU  turkey ,  furmfhes  fome  refleftions  on  the  produaion 
of  double  animals  in  general.  Two  turkeys,  he  relates,  were 

ani5gg  °f  the  common  fize,  when  the  reft  were 
well  hatched,  which  grew  together  by  the  flefh  of  the  breaft- 
bone ;  but  in  all  other  parts  were  diftineft.  They  feemed 
es  an  e  ordinary  fize,  as  Wanting  bulk,  nutriment,  and 
room  for  their  growth,  which  latter 
the  occafion  of  their  cohefion. 


hearts  ;  they  irtuft  have  arofe  from  two  cicatricula’s  ;  and 
Confequently,  the  egg  had  two  yolks  ;  which  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  accident.  He  has  a  dried  double  chicken ,  he  affures  us, 
that,  though  it  had  four  legs,  four  wings,  &c.  it  had  but  one 
tavity  in  the  body,  one  heart,  and  one  head  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently,  was  produced  from  one  cicatricula. 

So,  Paraeus  mentions  a  double  infant ,  with  only  one  heart  : 
m  which  cafe,  the  original,  or  ftamen  of  the  infant  was  one, 
and  the  veffels  regular  ;  only,  the  nerves,  and  arteries  towards’ 
the  extremities  dividing  into  more  branches  than  ordinary, 
produced  double  parts. 

The  lame  is  the  cafe  in  the  double  flowers  of  plants,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  richnels  of  the  foil.  So  it  is  in  the  eggs  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  &c. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  realons  of  duplicity  in  embryo’s : 
I*  The  conjoining,  or  connexion  of  two  perfect  animals  ; 
and,  2.  An  extraordinary  divifion,  and  ramification  of  the 
original  veffels,  nerves,  arteries,  &c. 

Double  Defiant,  in  mufic.  See  the  article  Descant. 
Double  Diefls.  See  the  article  Diesis. 

Double  Eccentricity.  See  the  article  Eccentricity. 
Double  Feafl.  See  the  article  Feast. 

Double  Fever.  See  the  article  Fever. 

Double  Fich'e,  or  Double  Fichy,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  is  de¬ 
nominated  double  fich'e ,  when  the  extremities  are  pointed  at 
each  angle  ;  that  is,  each  extremity  has  two  points  :  in  con 


do  cut  it  in  one  only  point,  (as  happens  in  the  ordinates  of 
the  cartefian,  and  the  cubical  parabola,  and  in  the  right  lines 
which  are  parallel  to  the  abfeifies  of  hyperbola’s,  and  para¬ 
bola’s;)  then  you  are  to  conceive,  that  thofe  right  lines  pafs 
through  two  other  points  of  the  curve,  placed  (as  I  may  fay) 
at  an  infinite  diftance.  Which  coincident  interfe&ion,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  finite,  or  an  infinite  diftance.  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
calls  the  double  point.  See  Curve. 

Double  Pofltion.  See  the  article  Position. 

Double  Quarrel,  duplex  querela ,  a  complaint  made  by  a  clerk, 
or  other,  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  againft  an  in¬ 
ferior  ordinary,  for  delaying  juftice  in  lbme  ecclefiaftical 
caufe ;  as  to  give  fentence,  inftitute  a  clerk  prefented,  or  the 
like. 

Its  denomination  feems  owing  to  this,  that  it  is  commonly 
made  both  againft  the  judge,  and  him  at  whofe  fuit  juftice  is 
delayed. 

Double  Ratio.  See  the  article  Duple. 

Double  Roads.  See  the  article  Roads. 

Double  Tenaille.  See  the  article  Tenaille. 

Double  Time.  See  the  article  Time. 

Double  See  the  article  Vault. 

lUBjLE  bn  chemi%>  is  when  the  neck  of  one  bolt-, 

head,  or  matrafs,  is  put,  and  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  ano¬ 
ther.  SeeMATTRASs,  and  Pelican. 

Of  thefe  there  are  diverfe  kinds  and  forms,  ufed  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  fpirits,  in  order  to  their  being  exalted,  and  refined 
as  high  as  can  be.  See  Circulation,  Cohobation 
Rectification,  (Ac.  * 

l  ^OUBLE  wheeled  plough.  See  the  article  Plough. 
too,  was  apparently  |  Double  winding. flairs.  See  the  article  Stairs. 

Grafting  ^  Double  inciflon.  See  the  article  Engrafting. 


For  having  t-wn  cl  *  .  .......  ,  \  ^raping  by  Double  inciflon.  See  the  article  Engrafting 

hearts  :  they  mull j^Sd”4.  P?VBL^6er.  See  the  article  Recovery! 


DOUBLED  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 
DfUBLINGS,  in  heraldry,  the  linings  of  robes,  or  mantles 
of  irate  ;  or  of  the  mantlings  in  achievements.  See  Man¬ 
tle,  and  Fur. 

Doubling  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  the  putting  two  ranks,  or 
ftks  offoldiers,  into  one.  See  Rank,  and  File. 

When  the  word  of  command  is,  double  your  ranks ,  then  the 
lecond,  fourth,  and  fixth  ranks  are  to  march  up  into  the  fir ft 
hird,  and  fifth;  fo  that  of  fix  ranks  thev  make  but  three’ 
leaving  double  the  interval  there  was  between  them  before.— - 
ut  it  is  not  fo,  when  they  double  the  half  files,  becaufe  then 
three  ranks  ftand  together,  and  the  three  others  come  up 

1  uPA  that  is>  the  fecond,  and  (bird,  are 

u  ed  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fiyth  ;  or  on  the  contrary. 
Double  your  files ,  directs  each  to  march  to  that  next  to  it 
on  the  right,  or  left,  according  to  the  word  of  command  • 
in  which  cafe  the  fix  ranks  are  turned  into  twelve,  the 
men  itanding  twelve  deep  ;  the  diftance  between  the  files 
being  now  double  of  what  it  was  before. 

oubling  a  Cape ,  or  Point,  in  navigation,  Dignifies  the  comr- 
up  with  it,  pafilng  by  it,  and  leaving  it  behind  the  fhip. 

1  he  Fortuguefe  pretend  to  be  the  firft  that  ever  doubled  the 
t-ape  of  Good  Hope,  under  their  admiral  Vafquez  de  Gama  ; 
but  we  have  accounts  in  hiftory,  particularly  in  Herodotus, 
of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  CY.  having  done  the  fame 
long  before  them. 


J-n.-  fl-  r  i, - ,  . -  J  GUll-  xcriig  uciuic  mem. 

tradiftincftion  to fiche,  where  the  extremity  is  fharpened  away  DOUBLON,  Dubloon,  a  Spanifti  and  Portuguefe  coin  be 
to  one  point.  See  Fitchee.  ing  the  Double  of  a  piftole.  See  Pi  STOLE. 

r?wL  S  '^fnhhpmb),  which  feems  (o  be  a  miflake.  There  are  alfo  double  dubloom  now  current  among  us  for  a 

Gibbon  exprelles  it  by  an  octagonal  crofs,  the  two  points  pound  12  fhillyirrS  0  ^ 

TvX7hm;7aredPftrted  iinTfS  byaHfmal1  D°UBPNG»  "a*  withholding  a  full  affent  from  any 

Of  a  line.  By  which  it  is  diftmguifhed  from  the  crofs  of  propofition  ;  on  fufpicion,  that  we  are  not  thoroughly  annrized 

nf  fhp  _ c  .  ...  r _  _  _  i  •  .*?  ]  ^ 


Malta ;  the  two  points  whereof  proceed  from  a  third  point 
or  acute  angle  between  them.  See  Cr  oss. 

Double  Fine.  See  the  article  Fine. 

Double  Fugue.  See  the  article  Fugue. 

Double  Letter ,  in  grammar,  a  letter,  which  has  the  force  and 
eft'eift  of  two*,  as  the  Hebrew  ffade,  which  is  equivalent  to  T 
and  S  -,  or  the  Greek  or  Latin  *•,  &c.  See  Letter. 
Thefe  letters  are  evidently  equal  to  two ;  when  we  pronounce 
the  Latin  axis,  or  the  Englifh  axillary ,  we  give  the  *  the 


fame  found 
or  a  c  and  r. 


as  if  it  were  wrote 
aefis,  acflllary. 


with 


cc,  accis,  acc 


' illary , 

The  Geeeks  have  three  Z,  3,  ¥  :  The  Latins  only  two  X,  and 
Z.  And  moft  of  the  modern  languages  have  the  fame. 
Double  Meafure.  See  the  article  Measure. 

Double  Pedejlal.  See  the  article  Pedestal. 

Double  Plea,  inlaw,  is  where  the  defendant  alledges  for  him- 
felf  two  feveral  matters  in  bar  of  the  aeftion ;  whereof,  either 
is  fufficient  to  effe<ft  his  defire,  in  debarring  the  plaintiff  See 
Plea. 

This  is  not  admitted  in  the  common  law  :  for  which  reafon  it 
is  to  be  well  obferved,  when  a  plea  is  double ,  and  when  not ; 
for  if  a  alledge  feveral  matters,  one  nothing  dependant 


r  .  1  •  i  tD  j  rrA 

oj  the  merits  thereof ;  or  from  our  not  being  able  perempto 
Dly  to  decide  between  the  reafons  for,  and  againft  it.  See 
faith,  Assent,  &c. 

The  Sceptics,  and  Academics,  doubt  of  every  thine*  ;  the 
character  of  their  philofophy  is,  not  to  allow  any  thuw  for 
true  •  but  to  withhold  the  affent,  and  keep  the  mind  free!  and 

in  lulpence.  See  Sceptics,  and  Academics. 

The  Epicureans  truft  their  fenfes,  and  doubt  of  their  teafon  • 
their  leading  principle  is,  that  our  fenfes  always  tell  truth  * 
that  they  are  the  firft  and  only  criterions  of  truth  ;  and 
that  go  ever  fo  little  from  them,  and  you  come  within  the 
proper  province  of  doubting.  See  Epicureans. 

The  Cartefians,  on  the  contrary  of  all  things  bid  us  doubt 
our  fenfes ;  they  are  perpetually  inculcating  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
our  fenfes ;  and  we  are  to  fiubt  of  every  one  of  their  reports 
till  thev  have  been  examined,  and  confirmed  by  reafon  ?  See 

Cartesians;  as  alfo  Truth,  Fallacy  L 

Doubting  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  the  ora'tor  appears 

WhV'ZnfTR  fd  u,ndetermined  what  “  d°>  °PrPf5? 

What  Hull  I  do  flail  I  apply  to  thofe  I  once  neglected  '  or 
implore  thofe  who  now  forfake  me!  * 

Tacitus  iurmfhes  us  with  an  inftance  of  doubting ,  almoft  to  a 

degree 


DOW 


D  R  A 


degree  of  diftra&ion,  in  thofe  words  of  Tiberius,  written  to 
the  feriate :  Quid  feribam,  P.  S.  aut  quomodo  feribam ,  aut  quid 
omnino  non  feribam  hoc  tempore ,  DU  me  deaque  pejus  per dant 
quam  per  ire  quotidie  fentio ,  ft  feio. 

DOUCINE,  in  architecture,  a  moulding,  or  ornament  oil  the 
higheft  part  of  the  corniche,  in  form  of  a  wave,  half  convex, 
and  half  concave.  See  Tab.  Arch  it.  fig.  8.  See  alfo  Cor¬ 
niche. 

The  Doucine  is  the  fame  with  a  Cymatium ,  or  Gula.  See 
Cymatium,  and  Gula  redla ,  and  inverfa. 

DOVE-Tail*,  in  carpentry,  the  ftrongeft  of  the  kinds  of 
jointings ;  wherein  the  tenon,  or  piece  of  wood  that  enters 
the  other,  goes  widening  to  the  extreme,  and  fo  cannot  be 
drawn  out  again,  by  reafon  the  tip,  or  extreme  is  bigger 
than  the  hole.  See  Mortise,  and  Tenon. 

*  It  has  its  denomination  from  the  refemblance  the  tenon  bears 
to  a  Dove's  tail — The  French  call  it  queue  d'aronde.  fwallow’s 
tail ;  which  name  the  Englifh  themfelves  retain  in  fortification. 
See  Queue  ePAronde,  and  Tail. 

DOVETAILING,  in  architecture,  is  a  way  of  fattening 
boards,  or  timbers  together,  by  letting  one  piece  into  an¬ 
other  indentedly,  with  a  Dove-tail  joint.  See  Dove-tail. 

DOWAGER,  Dotissa,  ( q .  d.  a  widow  endowed ,  or  that 
has  a  jointure)  a  title,  or  addition  applied  to  the  widows  of 
princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  perfons  of  high  rank  only. 

Queen  Dowager.  See  the  article  Queen. 

DOWER,  Dotarium,  or  Doarium,  a  portion  of  lands, 
or  tenements,  which  a  widow  enjoys  for  term  of  life,  from 
her  hufband,  in  cafe  {he  furvives  him  ;  and  which  at  her 
death,  defeends  to  their  children.  See  Dowry. 

Among  the  Goths,  the  Dower  was  only  the  tenth  part  of  the 
hufband’s  eftate  :  among  the  Lombards,  a  fourth  ;  among  the 
Romans,  and  Sicilians,  a  third  :  which  is  the  rate  that  {fill 
obtains  among  us,  and  moft  other  nations. 

Our  law-books  diftinguifh  five  kinds  of  Dower  :  viz.  Dower 
per  legem  communem :  per  confuetudinem  :  ex  ajfenfu  patris  :  ad 
oftium  ecclefta :  and  de  la  plus  belle. 

Dower  by  the  common  law ,  is  a  third  part  of  fuch  lands,  as  the 
hufband  was  foie  feized  of  in  fee,  during  the  marriage ; 
which  the  wife  is  to  enjoy  during  her  life,  and  for  which 
there  lies  a  writ  of  Dower. 

Dower  by  cujlom ,  gives  the  wife,  in  fome  places,  half  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lands,  fo  long  as  fhe  lives  fingle,  as  in  gavelkind.  And 
as  cuftom  may  enlarge,  fo  may  it  abridge  Dower  and  reftrain 
it  to  a  fourth  part. 

In  Dower  ex  ajfenfu  patris  ;  and  ad  ojlium  ecclefta ,  the  wife 
may  have  fo  much  Dower ,  as  fhall  be  afligned,  or  agreed  up¬ 
on  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  exceed  the  third  part  of  the  hufband’s 
lands.  If  this  be  done  before  marriage,  it  is  called  a  Jointure. 

Dower  de  la  plus  belle.  By  this  fhe  is  endowed  with  the  faireft, 
and  beft  part  of  her  hufband’s  eftate. 

Admeafurement  u/Dower.  See  Admeasurement. 

AJfignment  of  Dower.  See  the  article  Assignment. 

Tenant  in  Dower.  See  the  article  Tenant. 

DOWNS*,  a  bank  or  elevation  of  fand,  which  the  fea  gathers, 
and  forms  along  its  fhores ;  and  which  ferves  it  as  a  barrier. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  Dune,  of  the  Celtic  Dun 
a  mountain.  Charles  de  Vifch  in  his  Compend.  Chronolog. 
Exord.  &  P rogrejf.  Abbat.  Clarijf.  B.  Maria,  deDunis,  fays, 
vallem  repent  arenarum  collibus  ( quos  incola  Duynen  vocant ) 
undique  cinttam. 

Downs  are  particularly  ufed  for  a  famous  road  for  fhips,  along 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kent  j  from  Dover  to  the 
north  Foreland. 

This  road  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  well  defended  by 
the  caftles  of  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Dover. 

Here  it  is,  the  Englifh  fleets  ufually  meet.  The  fleet  is  yet 
in  the  Downs  :  failed  from  the  Downs. 

DOWRY,  Dos,  is  properly  the  money,  or  fortune,  which 
the  wife  brings  her  hufband  in  marriage,  to  have  the  ufe  of  it, 
during  her  marriage,  towards  fupporting  the  charge  thereof. 
See  Marriage. 

It  is  otherwife  called  maritagium,  marriage  goods  ;  by  the 
Romans  dos  :  and  differs  from  Dower.  See  Dower. 

Among  the  Germans  it  was  anciently  cuftomary  for  the  hus¬ 
band,  to  bring  a  Dowry  to  his  wife.  Romanis  non  in  ufu  fuit 
uxoribus  Dotes  retribuere  ;  idea  verbo  genuino  carent  quo  hoc  dig- 
nofatur ;  &  rem  ipfam  in  Germanorum  moribus  miratur Tacitus: 
Dotem,  inquit ,  non  uxor  marito ,  fed  uxori  maritus  affert. 
Spelman. 

At  prefent,  in  Germany,  the  women  of  quality  have  but 
very  moderate  fortunes.  For  inftance,  the  princefies  of  the 
e  edtoral  houfe  of  Saxony,  have  only  30000  crowns  :  thofe  of 
other  branches  of  the  fame  family,  20000  florins :  thofe  of 
run  wic,  and  Baden,  only  1500  florins  befides  a  fum  for 
cloaths,  toys  and  equipages.  Did},  de  Trev. 

D°^pValnLa  w!iKfed  monaftic  fenfe,  for  a  fum  of  money 
order  ^  1  *  mai(^j  uPon  entering  her  in  fome  religious 

mal^Drofefflon  perfons  entering  a  monafterv,  to 

make  profeffion  of  a  religious  life,  is  limited  by  law.  that 

{■  P-  entering  a  monaftery  of  Carmelkes  Urfc- 

lmes,  and  others,  not  regularly  founded,  but  eftablifhed  fince 


the  year  1600,  by  letters  patents,  muft  not  exceed  the  fum 
of  8000  livres,  in  towns  where  parliaments  are  held  ;  nor 

6  000,  in  other  places. 

doxology,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
1 4th  verfe  of  the  fecond'  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  Glory  be  to  God 
in  the  highejly  See.  becaufe  beginning  with  the  Greek  word 
Glory.  . . 

This  they  diftinguifh  by  tHe  name  of,  great  Doxology  :  the 
Gloria  Patri  ;  Glory  be  to  the  Father,,  they  call  the  lefs  Doxology , 
as  beginning  with  the  fame  word  a. ..  See  Gloria  Patri. 

Philoftorgius,  L.  III.  N.  J3.  gives  three  formula’s  of  the 
lejfer  Doxology.  The  firft  is,  Glory^  be  to  the  Father ,  and  to 
the  Son ,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghojl.  1  'he. fecond,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father ,  by  the  Son ,  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  And  the  third.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father ,  in  the  Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Sozomen,  and  Nicephorus,  give  a  fourth,  viz.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father ,  and  the  Son ,  in  the  Holy  Ghojl. 

1  he  firft  of  thefe  Doxologies ,  is  that  in  commori  ufe  through¬ 
out  the  weftern  church.  It  was  firft  inftituted  about  the  year 
35  °>  by  the  Catholics  of  Antioch,  then  called  Eujlathians. 
The  three  others  were  compofed  by  the  Arians  :  the  fecond 
was  that  of  Eunomius,  and  Eudoxus,  and  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Philoftorgius.  The  three  were  all  made  about  the 
year  341,  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  when  they  firft  began 
to  difagree  among  themfelves  :  Philoftorgius  allures  us,  that 
Flavian,  afterward  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  the  author  of 
the  firft,  or  catholic  Doxology  j  but  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
fay  nothing  of  it ;  arid  Philoftorgius,  an  Arian  author,  fcarce 
deferves  to  be  credited  on  his  fingle  word; 

There  were  anciently  very  great  difputes,  and  principally  at 
Antioch,  as  to  the  form  of  Doxology :  that  moftly  ufed  am’ong 
the  orthodox,  was  the  fame  as  ftill  obtains  5  the  reft  were 
affected  by  the  Arians,  and  other  Antitrinitarians :  yet,  St. 
Bafil,  in  his  book,  on  the  Holy  Spirit ,  defends  the  fecond  as 
orthodox,  and  legitimate.  ■  See  Eustathian. 

Some  authors  write  hymnology,  as  fynonymous  with  Doxo¬ 
logy  :  but  there  is  a  difference  •,  hymnology  is  applied  to  pfalms, 
or  the  recitation  of  pfalms  j  and  Doxology  only  to  the  little 
verfe,  Glory  be  to  the  Father ,  See.  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
pfalm.  See  Hymn. 

DOZEIN.  See  the  article  Decennier. 

DOZINERS.  See  the  article  Decennier. 

DRACHM,  APAXMH,  an  ancient  filver  coin  ufed  among  the 
Greeks.  See  Coin. 

The  Drachma  is  fuppofed  by  moft  authors  to  have  been  the 
fame  among  the  Greeks,  with  Denarius ,  or  penny  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  equivalent  to  four  fefterces.  See 
Denarius. 

Of  this  opinion  is  Budaeus,  de  AJfe  j  who  confirms  it  from  the 
authorities  of  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
with  whom  Aqetxpv  is  fynonymous  with  Denarius. 

But  this  is  no  ftrong  conviction,  that  the  two  moneys  were 
precifely  of  the  fame  value  :  thofe  authors,  not  treating  expref¬ 
ly  of  coins,  might  eafily  render  the  one  by  the  other,  provid¬ 
ed  there  were  no  confiderable  difference  between  them. 

Scaliger,  in  his  differtation,  de  Re  Nummaria ,  does  not  fay 
abfolutely,  that  the  Denarius  and  Drachma  were  the  fame 
thing  ;  but  from  a  Greek  paflage,  in  an  ancient  law,  C. 
XXVI.  Mandatiy  where  the  Drachma  is  faid  to  be  compofed 
of  fix  Oboli,  he  concludes,  that  in  the  age  of  Severus,  at  leaft, 
the  Denarius  and  Drachma  were  the  fame. 

But  Agricola,  de  Menft  &  Ponder.  L.  IV.  proves  from  Pliny, 
Celfus,  and  Scribonius  Largus,  that  the  Denarius  only  con¬ 
tained  7  ounces  ;  and  from  Livy,  Appian,  Cleopatra,  &V, 
that  the  Drachma  contained  8  :  and  maintains,  that  when 
fome  Greek  authors  fpeak  of  the  ounce  as  only  containing  7 
Drachms  ;  they  do  not  mean  the  Attic  Drachm ,  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  Denarius,  which  Greek  authors  render  by  d'fctxp.n. 
Gronovius  agrees  with  Agricola,  viz.  that  the  Drachma  was 
the  8th  part  of  an  ounce.  The  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Ifi- 
dore,  L.  XIV,  c.  24*  by  Fannius,  who  fays  as  much  in  ex- 
prefs  terms,  and  by  Volufius  who  divides  the  ounce  into  24 
feriptuli,  or  fcruples,  whereof  the  Drachm  comprehended  three. 
Thus  much  fuppofed,  and  fuppofing  likewife  the  ancient 
Roman  ounce  equal  to  the  modern  one,  and  of  confequence 
40  grains  lefs  than  the  French,  it  follows,  that  the  ancient 
Roman  ounce  weighed  536  French  grains,  and  the  Attic 
Drachma  67  grains.  Laftly,  fuppofing  the  filver  at  Athens 
of  the  fame  finenefs  with  ours  ;  and  taking  ours  at  the  price 
it  now  bears,  the  Attic  Drachma  will  be  found  equivalent  to 

7  pence  3  farthings  fterling.  See  Money. 

The  Grecian  way  of  accounting  fums  of  money,  was  by 
Drachma  :  10  of  which  were  equal  to  6  {hillings,  5  pence 
t  penny  ;  and  100  equal  to  a  mina. 

Drachm,  is  alfo  a  weight,  ufed  by  ourphyficians ;  containing 
juft  fixty  grains ;  or  3  fcruples ;  or  the  8th  part  of  an  ounce. 
See  Grain,  Ounce,  and  Weight. 

Drachm  was  likewife  an  ancient  Jewifh  money,  having  on 
one  fide  a  harp,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

This  coin  was  a  half  fhekel ;  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Jews. 
It  is  only  the  Greeks  called  it  It  was  equal  to  two 

At  tit  Drachma.  See  Sh  e  k  e  l  , 
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DRACO,  Dragon,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are  -21  • 
according  to  Tycho,  32;  according  to  Bayer,  33  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Flamfteed,  4g. 

The  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as 
follows : 
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Laft  of  the  Tail. 

Another  Subfeq.  and  Contiguous. 

Laft  but  one  of  the  Tail. 

That  follow  this. 

Preceding  the  Antepenultimate. 
Antepenultimate  of  the  Tail. 
Preceding  in  the  laft  Bend .  ^ 

Subfequent  in  the  fame  Bend. 

Preced.  of  two  follow,  the  laft  bend. 
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North  in  the  third  Bend,  m 

Laft  of  thofe  following  the  laft  Bend . 

Middle  in  the  third  Bend ;  double  \ 
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In  the  Tongue. 

Subfequent  in  third  Bend. 

That  over  the  eye. 

In  the  mouth  ;  double 

Preced. of  two  follow.the  third  Bend 
20 

Subfequent  in  the  fame. 

Preced. of the  preced.  A  in  the  belly 
Againft  the  Jaw. 

Bright  one  in  the  Crown  of  the  head 

25 

Another  and  following. 

N .  of  3 .  in  the  firft  bend  of  the  Neck . 
South  of  the  preced.  A  in  the  Belly. 
North  of  the  fame  Triangle. 

„  .  3° 

Middle  in  the  firft  Bend. 

South  in  the  fame  Bend 
Behind  in  the  firft  Bend. 


35 


40 

(the  preced.  fide. 
N.  in  the  □  againft  the  2d.  Bend  of 
South  of  the  fame  Side. 


South  of  that  Triangle. 

45 

North  of  thofe  following,  in  the  □ 
Informis  near  Cepbeu’s  arm  ;  i 
double.  / 


Draco  volans ,  among  meteorologies,  a  fat  heterogeneous, 
earthy  meteor,  appearing  long,  and  finuous,  fometbing  in  the 
fhape  of  a  flying  Dragon.  See  Meteor. 

This  fhape  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  hind  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  meteor  being  fired  with  greater  impetuofity  than 
what  comes  firft  out  of  the  cloud  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  the 
broken  parts  of  the  cloud,  and  the  fulphurous  matter  which 
adheres  to  them,  forms  the  apparent  wings  of  this  imaginary 
dragon. 

DRACONARIUS,  in  antiquity.  Dragon-bearer.  Several 
nations,  as  the  Perfians,  Parthians,  Scythians,  &c.  bore  dra¬ 
gons  on  their  ftandards  ;  whence  the  ftandards  themfelves 
were  called,  Dracones ,  Dragons.  The  Romans  borrowed  the 
fame  cuftom  from  the  Parthians  ;  or,  as  Cafaubon  has  it, 
from  the  Dacas,  or,  as  Codin,  from  the  A  (Tyrians. 

The  Roman  Dracones  were  figures  of  dragons  painted  in  red, 
on  their  flags  ;  as  appears  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  but 
among  the  Perfians,  and  Parthians,  they  were  like  the  Roman 
eagles,  figures  in  full  relievo,  fo  that  the  Romans  were  fre¬ 
quently  deceived,  and  took  them  for  real  dragons. 

The  foldier,  who  bore  the  dragon,  or  ftandard,  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Draconarius ;  and  by  the  Greeks  A ga.Kova.<>i@-> 
and  AfaxofJe/opoj©- ;  for  the  emperors  carried  the  cuftom 
with  them  to  Conftantinople. 

Pet.  Diacones  Chron.  Cajin.  L.  IV.  C.  39.  obferves,  that  the 
Bajuli,  Cercoftatarii,  Staurophori,  Aquiliferi,  Leoniferi,  and 
Draconarii,  all  marched  before  king  Henry  when  he  entered 

Rome. 
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Caput  DRACONIS.  See  the  articles  Caput,  and  Dragon. 
Cauda  Draconis.  See  the  article  Cauda. 

Sanguis  Dr  aconis.  See  the  articles  Sanguis,  and  Dragon. 
Venter  Draconis.  See  the  article  Venter. 

DRACONTIC  Month ,  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon 
going  from  her  afccnding  node,  called  Caput  Draconis ,  returns 
to  the  fame.'  See  Dragon’s  Head ,  and  Month. 
DRACUNCULI,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  in  children,  wherein 
they  feel  a  violent  itching ;  fuppofed  to  arife  from  little 
worms,  called  Dracunculi ,  generated  of  a  vifcid  humour  under 
the  fkin,  about  the  back,  fhoulders,  and  arms.  See  Worms. 
Children  feized  with  the  Dracunculi ,  become  he&ic,  and  fcarce 
receive  any  nourifhment  at  all,  though  they  eat  plentifully. 
The  difeafe,  however,  is  not  fo  peculiar  to  children,  but  that 
grown  perfons  have  been  fometimes  affe&ed  with  it.  The  em¬ 
peror  Henry  V.  is  faid  to  have  died  of  it ;  having  had  it 
from  his  birth.  See  Phthiriasis. 

.The  women  in  Poland  cure  their  children  of  the  Dracunculi , 
after  the  following  manner  :  the  child  is  wafhed,  and  bathed 
in  hot  water,  wherein  a  quantity  of  crumbed  bread,  and  a 
handful  of  allies  have  been  caft.  T  he  water  hemp  poured 
oft,  and  the  bread  gathered  into  a  mats  ;  when  the/ come  to 
break  it  again  the  next  day,  they  find  in  it  an  infinite  quantity 
of  fine  hairs,  which  fome  call  Dog’s  Hairs ,  and  others 
Worms  ;  and  it  is  thofe  hairs  or  worms,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

After  thus  bathing  the  children,  they  rub  their  fhoulders,  and 
arms*  with  flower  fteeped  in  vineger,  or  honey  ;  upon  which 
immediately  arifes  on  the  fkin  a  great  number  of  tubercles, 
like  poppy- feed  j  fuppofed  to  be  the  head  of  worms,  thefe 
they  ferape  oft  as  faft  as  they  appear  ;  otherwile  they  with¬ 
draw  beneath  the  fkin  again.  The  operation  is  repeated  till 
fuch  time  as  no  more  tubercles  arife. 

The  Dracunculi  is  a  difeafe  little  known  in  England.  The 
editors  of  the  Leipfic  acts,  fpeaking  of  it,  in  the  tome  for  the 
month  of  October  1682,  call  the  bodies,  which  put  forth  at 
the  pores  after  bathing,  thick  hairs,  corpufcula  piiorum  cra/Tto- 
rum  inftar  denfa  IB  fpijffa,  and  not  fine  flender  hair,  as  De^ori 
ca  s  them.  They  add,  that  thefe  little  coipufdes  are  hence 
called  Crinones  ;  and  by  reafon  of  their  devouring  the  food 

which  fhould  nourifh  the  children.  Comedones. - Velfchius ’ 

in  a  curious  diftertation  on  the  fubjedf,  calls  them  Capillary 
IVorms  :  exercitatio  cle  vermibus  capillaribus  infantum. 

As  to  the  nature  and  figure  of  thefe  little  bodies, ’  the  fame 
editors  obferve,  that  the  microfcopes  has  put  it  paft  doubt 
they  are  real  living  animals,  of  an  afh-colour,  having  two 
iong  horns,  two  large  round  eyes,  and  a  long  tail  termi- 
nated  with  a  tuft  of  hair  ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  them 
out  whole,  by  feraping  the  child’s  body;  in  that  being  very 
oft,  the  leaft  rubbing  bruifes  them,  and  breaks  them  See 
Crinones. 

DIV ft’  i"  bui“!?S---A  do°r  ^  CM  to  drag ,  when  in  opening 

DRAGOMAN  <T’gS’  ngrattS  Up°n  the  floor-  S“  Door. 
DRAGOMAN  *  OT  Dkogman,  a  term  of  general  ufe 

thiough  the  eaft,  for  an  interpreter,  whofe  office  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  commerce,  between  the  orientals,  and  occidentals  See 
Interpreter. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic,  bargeman,  or  Targiman 
o  the  verb  Taragem,  he  has  interpreted.  From  Dragoman  the 
Italians  formed  Dragomans,  and,  with  a  nearer  relation  to  its 
Arabic  etymology,  Turcimanno  ;  whence  the  French,  and  our 
rvD  r>r^tVnan’  aS  Wel1  aS  D>agoman,  and  Drogman. 

Em  aflronomV  Dragon’s  head ,  and  tail ,  caput 
cauda  Draconis ,  are  the  nodes  of  the  planets  ;  or  the  two 
points,  wherein  the  ecliptic  is  interfered  by  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  ;  and  particularly  that  of  the  moon  ;  making  with  it 
angles  of  five  degrees.  See  Planet,  Orbit,  and  Node. 

One  of  thefe  points  looks  northward  ;  the  moon  beginning 
then  to  have  northward  latitude :  and  the  other  fouthward  • 
where  {he  commences  fouth.  See  Moon.  * 

This  her  deviation  from  the  ecliptic  feems  (accordino-  to  the 
fancy  of  fome)  to  make  a  figure  like  to  that  of  a  Jdragon 
whofe  belly  is,  where  The  has  the  greateft  latitude ;  the  inter’ 
fedions  reprefenting  the  head  and  tail,  from  which  refem- 
blance  the  denomination  arifes. 

But  note,  that  thefe  points  abide  not  always  in  one  place  but 
have  a  motion  of  their  own,  in  the  zodiac, 'and  retrograde- wife 
almoft  three  minutes  a  day  ;  compleating  their  circle  in  about 
19  years  :  fo  that  the  moon  can  be  but  twice  in  the  ecliptic 
during  her  menftrual.  period,  but  at  all  other  times  will  have 
latitude,  as  they  call  it.  See  Latitude. 

It  is  in  thefe  points  of  interferon,  that  all  cclipfes  happen 
See  Eclipse.  ^  • 

They  are  ufually  denoted  by  thefe  characters  £3  Dragon's  head 
and  i3  Dragon’s  tail.  See  Caput,  and  Cauda  g  ’ 

Dragon’s  Blood*,  fanguis  draconis ,  in  medicine,  a  refinous  fub- 
ftance  brought  from  the  eaft,  of  cori'fiderable  ufe,  as  an  Z 
glutcnant  againft  fluxes,  &c.  See  Resin  S" 

*  It  derives  its  name  Dragon’s  Blood,  from  the  rednefs  of  its  co 

1  &  &  :f  thf  >riids ~ 
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The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the  Dragon  fighting  with  the 
elephant,  fucked  all  its  blood  through  its  eyes  and  ears  ;  that 
the  elephant  falling  down  dead,  crufhed  the  Dragon  ;  and  that 
from  their  blood,  thus  mixed  on  the  ground,  arofe  what  they 
called  Dragon  s  Blood ,  which  they  held  in  high  efteem.--  I  his 
is  the  account  given  by  Solinus,  Pliny,  Ifidore,  and  others  af¬ 
ter  them  ;  but  this  combat  is  a  mere  fable  invented  by  the 
merchants. 

The  genuine  Dragon’s  Blood  is  the  juice,  or  refin  of  a  large 
tree,  called  Draco  Arbor ,  the  Dragon  tree ,  growing  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  China.  The  refin  is  of  a 
dark  red,  and  eafily  diffolves  when  brought  towards  the  fire  : 
if  caft  into  the  fire  it  flames  ;  but  diffolves  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  any  liquor. 

It  is  a  good  aftringent ;  and  is  ufed  in  haemorrhages,  and  dy- 
fenteries  ;  alfo  to  fallen  the  teeth,  and  ftrengthen  the  gums. 
There  is  alfo  a  counterfeit  Dragon’s  Blood ,  made  of  the  gum 
of  the  cherry,  or  almond-tree,  diffolved,  and  boiled  in  a 
tin&ure  of  Brazil  wood  ;  but  this  is  of  no  ufe,  except  for  ex¬ 
ternal  difeafes  of  horfes. 

DRAGONNEE,  in  heraldry.  A  Lyon  Dragonnee ,  is  where 
the  upper  half  refembles  a  Lyon  ;  the  other  half  going  off  like 
the  hind  part  of  a  Dragon. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  any  other  beaft  as  well  as  a  lyon. 
DRAGOONS  *,  in  war,  an  order  of  foldiery,  who  march 
on  horfe-back,  and  fight  on  foot,  though  fometimes,  too,  on 
horfe-back.  See  Guards. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  Dragoon  from  the  Latin  Draconarius, 
which  in  Vegetius  is  ufed  to  fignify  foldier.  But  it  is  mere 
probably  derived  from  the  German  Tragen,  or  Draghen,  which 
fignifies  to  carry  ;  as  being  infantry  carried  on  hcrfeback. 

The  Dragoons  are  ufually  polled  in  the  front  of  the  camp, 
and  march  firft  to  the  charge,  like  a  kind  of  enfans  perdus. 
They  are  ufually  reputed  as  belonging  to  the  infantry,  and  in 
that  quality  have  colonels,  and  ferjeants  ;  but  they  have  cor¬ 
nets,  too,  like  cavalry.  In  the  French  army  they  are  faid  to 
ride  without  boots. 

Their  arms  are  a  fword,  fire-lock,  and  bayonet.  In  the 
French  fervice,  when  the  Dragoons  march  on  foot,  their  offi¬ 
cers  bear  the  pike,  and  the  ferjeants  the  halbert  5  neither  of 
which  are  ufed  in  the  Englifh  fervice. 

DRAGS.  See  the  article  Sea-Drags. 

DRAMS.  See  the  article  Cordials. 

DRAMA  *,  in  poetry,  a  piece,  or  poem,  compofed  for  the 
llage.  See  Theatre. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  c which  literally  fignifies  Adlion  ; 
by  reafon  in  Drama’s,  or  dramatic  poems,  they  adt,  or  re- 
prefent  Actions,  as  if  they  really  palled. 

A  Drama ,  or  as  we  popularly  call  it,  a  Play,  is  a  compofition 
'either  in  profe,  or  verfe,  confifting,  not  in  the  Ample  recita¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  adlual  reprefentation  of  an  action.  See  Ac¬ 
tion, 

Our  Drama’s ,  are  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces  :  for  thofe 
grotefque  entertainments,  lately  introduced  upon  the  llage, 
fcarce  deferve  the  appellation.  See  Tragedy,  Comedy 
Farce,  (Ac. 

Some  critics  take  the  book  of  canticles  for  a  Drama ,  or  Dra¬ 
matic  poem :  others  maintain  the  fame  of  the  book  of  Job.  Some 
fcrupulous  authors  would  reltrain  Drama  to  ferious  pieces  ;  as 
tragedies  :  but  with  refpetft  to  the  etymology,  a  comedy  is 
as  much  a  Drama ,  as  a  tragedy. 

The  primary  parts  of  the  Drama ,  as  divided  by  the  ancients 
are  the  Protafis ,  Epitafis ,  Catajlafis ,  and  Catajlrophe.— The 

fecondary  parts,  are  the  Adis  and  Scenes. - The  acceffary 

parts,  are  the  Argument  or  Summary ,  the  Prologue ,  Chorus , 

Mimus ,  Satura ,  and  Atellana. - Lallly,  the  Epilogue  which 

pointed  out  the  ufe  of  the  piece,  or  conveyed  fome  other  notice 
to  the  audience  in  the  poet’s  name.  See  Protasis,  (Ac.  Act, 
Scene,  (Ac.  Prologue,  Chorus,  (Ac. 

DRAMATIC,  in  poetry,  is  an  epithet  given  to  pieces  wrote 
for  the  llage.  See  Stage,  Drama,  and  Poetry. 

For  the  laws  of  Dramatic  poetry,  fee  Unity,  Action, 
Character,  Fable,  (Ac. 

Stylo  Dramatico.  See  the  article  Style. 

DRAPERY  *,  in  painting,  and  fculpture,  the  reprefentation  of 
garments,  or  cloathing  of  human  figures.  See  Figure. 

*  1  he  word  is  French,  Drapperie,  formed  from  Drap,  cloth. 

In  the  general  fenfe,  Drapery  includes  not  only  the  garments, 
but  alfo  the  tapillry,  linens,  and  moll  other  things  that  are  not 
carnations,  nor  landfcapes.  See  Painting. 

The  art  of  Drapery  confills  chiefly  in  three  points,  viz.  the 
ordering  of  the  folds,  or  plaits ;  the  different  quality  of  the 
Hurls  ;  and  the  variety  of  their  colours 

As  to  the  folds,  they  Ihould  be  fo  managed,  that  you  may  ea- 
;  y  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  cover,  and  diftinguilh  it  from 
any  t  nng  e  e.  1 01  inllance,  that  you  fecit  is  an  arm  that 

Zufthl  1  Drat*P>  and  not  a  leg,  (Ac.  The  folds,  again 
ThorPbl ffiarn’nS  brreakinS>  and  dividing  the  fight  the  lefs. 

“  bet™  otherwife 

Ibme ^makmg^their  fold"3  ^°uld  Ilkewde  be  well  confidered ; 

Coft  \ndc2  ThJ  f  f*hTTr'  audhai*>  and  others  more 
foft,  and  eafy.  The  furface  of  fome,  again,  has  a  luftre,  others 
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foTid^111  f°mearefine’  and  trallfParcnf  i  others  firong,  and 

The  variety  of  colours,  when  well  managed,  makes  the  yreaf 
beauty  of  a  painting  ;  all  being  not  equally  amicable,  and 
friendly,  with  refpea  to  each  other ;  and  fome  never  to  he 
placed  near  certaiffothers.  See  Colouring. 

M.  de  Piles  gives  abundance  of  good  obfervations  relating  to 
Drapery.  Their  firft  effect,  he  obferves,  and  that  which  the 
painter  ought  to  have  principally  in  view,  is,  that  they  exnrefs 
the  thing  they  are  fuppofed  to  cover  :  they  muft  never  be 
made  to  adhere,  and  flick  to  the  parts  of  the  body  •  a  great 
hghtnefs,  and  motion  of  the  Drapery ,  are  only  pmper  for 
figures  in  great  agitation,  or  expofed  to  the  wind.  The  nudities 
of  the  figures  fhould  always  be  defigned,  before  the  painter  pro- 

DRASTTC6  Drnpertes •  ,  Paol°  Y eronefe  excelled  in  Draperies. 

UKAbllG,  a  ftrong  and  powerful  medicine;  more  particu- 

arfy  a  purgative  that  works  with  fpeed,  and  vigour  ;  as  Ta- 

lap,  bcammony,  and  the  ftronger  cathartics.  See  Purga¬ 
tive. 

DRAUGHT,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Potion. 

Draught,  in  trade  is  an  allowance  made  in  the  weighing  of 

commodities  ;  the  fame  as  dough.  See  Clough  &  & 

Draught,  in  painting,  (Ac.  See  the  article  Design. 

Draught,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced.  Draft,  in  architecture, 
the  figure  of  an  intended  building  deferibed  on  paper  •  wfiere 
in  is  laid  down,  by  fcale  and  compafs,  the  feveral  divifions 
and  partitions  of  the  apartments,  rooms,  doors,  paffages’ 
conveniences,  (Ac.  in  their  due  proportion.  See  Building* 
It  is  dual,  and  even  exceedingly  convenient,  before  a  building 
is  begun  to  be  raffed,  to  have  Draughts  of  the  ichnography 
or  ground-plot  of  each  floor,  or  ftory ;  as  alfo  of  the  form 
and  fafhion  of  each  front,  with  the  windows,  doors ,  orna¬ 
ments,  (Ac.  in  an  orthography,  or  upright.  See  Ichno¬ 
graphy,  and  Orthography. 

Sometimes  the  feveral  fronts,  (Ac.  are  taken,  and  reprefented 
in  the  fame  Draught ,  to  fhew  the  effect  of  the  whole 
building,  called  a  feenography,  or  perfpective.  See  Sceno- 
graphy. 

Reduction  of  a  Draught.  See  the  articles  Reduction  and 
Pentagraph. 

DRAW.— A  fhip  is  faid  to  draw  fo  much  water,  according  to 
the  number  of  feet  fhe  finks  into  it. 

Thus,  if  fifteen  foot  from  the  bottom  of  her  be  under  water 
or  if  foe  fink  into  the  water  fifteen  foot  perpendicularly,  fhe 
is  faid  to  draw  fifteen  foot  water  ;  according  as  fhe  draws 
more,  or  lefs,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  of  more,  Qr  lefs  Draught 

Draw,  in  the  foreft-law.  See  the  article  DoG-draw. 

Draw-back,  in  commerce,  a  rebate,  or  difeount,  upon  the 
price  of  commodities,  purchafed  on  certain  conditions.  See 
Rebate,  and  Discount. 

Draw-bridge,  a  bridge  made  after  the  manner  of  a  floor  to 
be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  p-ate 
of  a  town,  or  caftle.  See  Bridge.  ' 

Drawing  Medicines,  or  Drawers.  See  Epispastics  and 
Ripeners.  j  u 

Drawing  of  gold,  or fiver,  is  the  paffing  it  through  a  number 
of  holes  in  an  iron,  each  lefs  than  other,  to  bring  it  into  a 
wire.  See  W  ire -drawing. 

Drawing  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  the  writing,  fignino-  and 
giving  it  to  the  perfon  who  hag  already  paid  the  value  or 
content  thereof,  to  receive  it  in  another  place. 

A  perfon  fhould  never  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  unlefs  he  he 
well  affured,  it  will  be  accepted  and  paid.  See  Bill  of  Ex - 
change .  J 

Drawing,  in  painting,  (Ac.  See  Designing,  and  Counter 
drawing. 

Drawing,  among  hunters,  is  when  they  beat  the  bufhes  after 

3,  IOX. 

Drawing  amifs,  is  when  the  hounds,  or  beagles  hit  the  feent 
of  their  chafe  the  contrary  way,  fo  as  to  purfue  it  up  the 
wind,  when  they  fhould  have  done  it  down  the  wind  V 

Drawing  on  the  flot,  is  when  the  hounds  touch  the  feent  and 
draw  on  till  they  rouze  or  put  up  the  chace 

fin  „See  the  article  Fine  -drawing. 

DRAY  Plough.  See  the  article  Plough. 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a  phyficaf  draught,  or  potion 
given  a  horfe  by  way  of  purge.  See  Potion 

DRENCHES,  or  Drenges,  Drengi,  or‘  Threngi,  in 
our  old  cuftoms,  a  term  about  which  the  lawyers  and  anti¬ 
quaries  are  a  little  divided.  See  Threngus. 

Drenges,  fays  an  ancient  manufeript,  were  tenentes  in  capite  • 
according  to  Spelman,  they  were  e  genere  vaffallorum  non  igno- 
btlium ,  cumfnguli  qui  in  domes-day  nominantur fingula  pojfiderent 
maneria  :  fuch,  as  at  the  coming  in  of  the  conqueror,  bein°- 
put  out  of  their  eftates,  were  afterwards  upon  complaint  re- 
ftored  thereto  ;  for  that,  they,  being  before  owners  thereof, 
were  neither  in  auxilio,  nor  confilio  againft  him. 

DRESSING  of  Meats ,  the  preparing  them  for  food,  by  means 
of  culinary  fire.  See  Food. 

dr  effing ,  is  to  loofen  the  compages,  or  texture 
of  the  flefh,  and  difpofe  it  for  diffolution,  and  digeftion  in  the 
flomach,  Flefh  not  being  a  proper  food  without  dr  effing,  is 

ailed  ged 
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allcdged  as  an  argument,  that  man  was  not  intended  by  na¬ 
ture  for  a  carnivorous  animal.  See  Carnivorous. 

The  ufual  operations  are  roajiing ,  boilings  andfewing — In 
roajiing,  it  is  obferved,  meat  will  bear  a  much  greater  and 
longer  heat  than  either  in  boiling ,  or  flowing  and  in  boiling 
greater  and  longer  than  m  flowing.  The  reafon  is,  that  roajl- 
ing  being  performed  in  the  open  air,  as  the  parts  begin  exter¬ 
nally  to  warm,  they  extend,  and  dilate,  and  fo  gradually  let 
out  part  of  the  rarified  included  air,  by  which  means  the  in¬ 
ternal  iuccuflions,  on  which  the  diffolution  depends,  are  much 
weakened,  and  abated ;  boiling  being  performed  in  water,  the 
preliure  is  greater,  and  confequently,  the  fuccuflions  to  lift  up 
the  weight,  are  proportionally  ftrong ;  by  which  means  the 
coction  is  haftened :  and  even  in  this  way  there  are  great  diffe¬ 
rences  ;  for  the  greater  the  weight  of  water,  the  fooner  is  the 
bulinefs  done. 

In  / lowing ,  though  the  heat  be  infinitely  fhort  of  what  is 
employed  in  the  other  ways,  the  operation  is  much  more 
quick  becaufe  performed  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  full,  by 
which  means  the  luccuffions  are  more  often  repeated,  and 
more  ffrongly  reverberated.  Hence  the  force  of  Papin’s 
digeltor  ;  and  hence  an  illuftration  of  the  operation  of  di- 
geition.  oee  Digestor,  and  Digestion. 

Botlmg,  .Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  draws  more  of  the  rank, 
itrong  juices  from  meat,  and  leaves  it  lefs  nutritive,  more 
1  ute  ,  ighter,  and  eafier  of  digeftion  :  roajiing ,  on  the  other 
band,  leaves  it  fuller  of  the  Prong  nutritive  juices,  harder  to 
digeit  and  needing  more  dilution.  Strong,  grown,  and  adult 
animal  food,  therefore,  fhould  be  boiled ;  and  the  younger,  and 
tenderer,  roajled.  *  &  5 

Dressing  of  hops.  See  the  article  Hops. 

DRIE,  or  Dry.  See  the  article  Dry. 

DRIF of  the  for  eft,  an  exabl  view,  or  examination  of  what 
cattle  are  in  the  foreft ;  that  it  may  be  known,  whether  it  be 
overcharged,  or  not,  and  whofe  the  beafts  are ;  and  whether 
they  are  commonable  beaffs,  or  not.  See  Forest,  and 
Common. 

Drift-Sail,  in  a  {hip,  a  fail  ufed  under  water  ;  veered  out 
right  a-head,  by  fheets,  as  other  fails  are :  its  ufe  being  to 
keep  the  {hip’s  head  right  upon  the  fea,  in  a  ftorm  ;  and  to 
hinder  a  fiiip  s  driving  too  faft  in  a  current ;  with  which  view 
it  is  generally  ufed  by  filhermen,  efpecially  in  the  north-fea. 
DRINK,  a  part  of  our  ordinary  food,  in  a  liquid  form,  ferv- 
ing  to  dilute’  and  moiften  the  dry  meat.  See  Food. 

The  Drinks ,  in  different  countries,  are  different.  Thofe,  or¬ 
dinarily  ufed  among  us,  are,  water,  malt-liquors,  and  wine. 
See  Water,  NLalt- Liquor,  and  Wine. 

The  extraordinaries,  are,  cyder,  punch,  brandy,  tea,  ffrong 
waters,  &c.  See  each  under  its  proper  article.  Cyder,  iffc. 

The  Malt-Drink  brewed  in  England,  in  one  year,  Chamber- 
layne  affures  us,  amounts  to  very  near  two  millions  of  barrels 
ffrong  and  {mall.  See  Excise. 

Water,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  was  without  all  difpute  the 
primitive,  original  beverage,  as  it  is  the  only  fimple  fluid  (for 
there  are  but  three  more  in  nature,  mercury,  light,  and  air, 
none  of  which  is  fit  for  human  Drink)  fitted  for  diluting, 
moiftening  and  cooling  j  the  ends  of  Drink  appointed  by  na¬ 
ture  :  and  happy  had  it  been  for  the  race  of  mankind,  had 
other  mix  d,  and  artificial  liquors  never  been  invented.  Water 
alone  is  fufficient,  and  effebfual  for  all  the  purpofes  of  human 
wants  in  Drink.  Strong  liquors  were  never  defigned  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  .  I  hey  were  formerly  kept,  here  in  England,  as 
other  medicines  are,  in  apothecaries  {hops,  and  prefcribed  by 
phyficians,  as  they  do  diafcordium,  and  Venice  treacle,  to  re- 
frelh  the  weary,  ffrengthen  the  weak,  and  raife  the  low- 
{pirited.  The  effebl  of  the  ordinary  ufe  of  wine,  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  as  natural  caufes  will  always  produce  their  effebts,  is 
to  inflame  the  blood  into  gout,  ftone,  and  rheumatifm,  fevers, 
pleurifies,  lmall-pox,  iff  c.  to  draw  up  the  juices,  andfcorch  and 
Ihrivel  the  folids.  Thofe,  whofe  appetite,  and  digeftion  is 
good,  and  entire,  never  want  ffrong  liquors  to  fupply  them 
with  fpirits :  fuch  fpirits  are  too  volatile,  and  fugitive  for  any 
folid  or  ufeful  purpofes  of  life.  Two  ounces  of  flefti  meat, 
well  digefted,  beget  a  greater  ftock  of  more  durable,  and  ufe¬ 
ful  fpirits,  then  ten  times  as  much  ffrong  liquors. 

AH  ffrong  liquors  are  as  hard  to  digeft,  and  require  as  much 
labour  of  the  concobtive  powers,  as  ffrong  food  it  felf.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  the  only  univerfal  diffolvent,  or  menftruum,  and  the 
moil  certain  diluter  of  all  bodies  proper  for  food.  There 
are  a  great  many  fpirituous  liquors,  which  not  only  will 
not  diflolve,  but  will  harden,  and  make  more  indigeftible, 
efpecially  the  lalts  of  bodies,  wherein  their  ablive  qualities, 
that  is,  thole  which  can  do  moffharm  to  human  conftitutions, 
confiff.  And  we  have  known  perfons  of  tender  conffitutions, 
who  could  neither  eat,  nor  digeff,  upon  drinking  wine,  who, 
by  drinking  at  meals  common  water,  heated,  have  recovered 
their  appetites,  and  digeftion,  have  thriven,  and  grown  plump. 

It  is  true,  ffrong  liquors  by  their  heat  and  ftimulation  on  the 
organs  of  concoction,  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  the  other  animal  fun- 
dtions,  will  carry  oft  the  load  that  lies  upon  the  ftomach,  with 
more  prefent  chearfulnels.  But  then,  befide  the  future  da¬ 
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mages  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  wine  to  the  ftomach,  and  the 
fluids  by  its  heat,  and  inflammation,  the  food  is  hurried  into 
the  habit  unconcobled,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  a  fever,  fit 
of  the  colic,  or  fome  chronical  difeafe.  Ejfay  on  Health ,  &c. 
p.  47,  feqq. 

Drinking-GZ^i.  See  the  article  Glasses. 

DRIP,  in  architebture.  See  the  article  Larmier. 

Drips,  is  alfo  ufed  in  building  for  a  kind  of  fteps,  on  flat  roofi, 
to  walk  upon. 

This  way  of  building  is  much  ufed  in  Italy  ;  where  the  roof 
is  not  made  quite  flat,  but  a  little  raifed  in  the  middle  ;  with 

ni?T7&°r  ,y‘?g  alktIe  j'nc^jning  to  the  horizon.  See  Roof. 
DR1 V  E,  in  the  fea -language.— A  {hip  is  faid  to  drive  when  an 
anchor  being  let  fall,  it  will  not  hold  her  faft,  but  that  foe 
Eils  away  with  the  tide,  or  wind.  See  Anchor  . 

he  beft  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  veer  out  more  cable ;  for 
the  more  cable  file  has,  the  furer,  and  fafer  {he  rides  ;  or  elfe 
to  Jet  fall  more  anchors. 

Alio,  when  a  {hip  is  a-hull,  or  a-try,  they  fay,  {he  drives  to 

or  in  w‘th  the  fhore,  according  to  the  way  {he  makes. 
IDooI-Dr i v e rs.  See  the  article  Wool. 

DROGMAN.  See  the  orticle  Dragoman. 

DROIT,  Jus,  in  our  law  books,  fignifies  right,  or  law  : 
whereof  fome  diftinguifh  fix  kinds,  viz.- 1.  Jus  recuperandi, 
right  of  recovering  :  2.  Jus  intrandi,  right  of  entring  ; 

3*  Jus  habendi,  right  of  having  :  4.  Jus  retinendi,  right  of 
retaining:  5.  Jus  percipiendi,  right  of  receiving:  6.  Jus 
poffidendi,  right  of  poffeffing.  See  Law,  and  Right  j  as 
alio  Rectum,  Entry,  Possession,  afc. 

ddot^a  Droit.  See  the  article  Monstrans. 

DROl  AX,  APOriAS,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  medicine,  in 
tormof  a  pLifter,  ufed  to  take  off  the  hairs  from  any  part, 
hee  Hair,  and  Depilatory. 

The  Dropax  is  of  two  kinds, fimple  and  compound.— The  fimple 
is  made  of  an  ounce  of  dry  pitch,  and  two  drachms  of  oil. 
the  compound  is  made  with  pitch,  wax,  colophony,  common 
.,»  bitumen,  fulphur  vivum,  pepper,  euphorbium,  cantha- 
rides,  and  caftor.— There  are  alfo  other  ways  of  making  it, 
to  be  found  in  the  difpenfatories. 

It  was  antiently  much  in  ufe  to  warm  the  parts,  to  draw  the 
blood  and  fpirits  to  them,  and  to  cure  atrophies.— It  was  ap- 
plied  hot  on  the  part  affected,  after  firft  {having  it ;  and  was 
puffed  off  again  ere  quite  cold,  then  heated  a-frefh,  and  ap¬ 
plied  again  ;  and  the  operation  thus  repeated,  till  the  part  were 
rendered  very  red. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,  a  term  ufed  among  falconers, 
when  a  hawk  mutes  direbfly  downwards,  in  feveral  Drops  not 
yerking  her  dung  ftraight  forwards. 

DROPS,  in  meteorology.  See  the  article  Rain. 

The  fpherical  form,  into  which  the  Drops  of  fluids  conform 
themfeives,  is  a  phaenomenon  that  has  a  little  perplexed  the 
philofophers..  The  folution  commonly  given,  was,  that  the 
equable,  uniform  preffure  of  the  ambient,  or  incumbent  at- 
mofphere  clofed  them  into  this  form.— But  this  account  will 

no  longer  pafs ;  now  that  we  find  the  phaenomenon  holds 
in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  air. 

The  Newtonian  philofophers,  therefore  afcribe  it  to  their 
attrabhon,  which  being  greater  between  the  feveral  particles  of 
the  fluids,  than  between  them  and  thofe  of  the  medium 
they  are,  as  it  were,  concentrated,  and  brought  as  near  each 
other,  and  into  as  little  compafs,  as  may  be :  which  cannot 
be,  without  their  being  fpherical  *.  See  Sphericity. 

Thus,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  Gutta;  enim  carports  cujufque  fluidi 
ut  figuram  globofam  inducere  conentur ,  facit  mutua  partium 
fuarum  attradio ;  eodem  modo  quo  terra  mariaque  in  rotundita - 
tem  undique  conglobantur,  partium  fuarum  attradione  mutua 
qua  eji  gravitas.  Opt.  p.  338.  See  Attraction. 

Drops,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  whofe  dofe  is  eftimated 
by  a  certain  number  of  Drops.  See  Medicine. 

A  little  lownefs  of  fpirits,  fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  fpeaking  of  the 
lofter  lex  under  fits  of  the  vapours,  iffc.  requires  Drops 
which  pafs  readily  down  under  the  notion  of  phyfic :  Drops 
beget  drams,  and  drams  beget  more  drams,  till  they  come 
to  be  without  weight,  and  without  meafure.  Higher  and 
more  fevere  fits,  begot  by  thefe,  bring  forth  farther  neceflity 
upon  neceflity  of  Drops,  drams,  and  gills,  till  at  laft,  iffc 
Ejfay  on  Health. 

Englifh  Drops,  or  volatile  Englijh  Drops,  gutta  anglkana  is  a 
liquor  drawn  by  fire  from  a  great  number  of  ingredients/and 
found  a  powerful  remedy  againft  coagulations  of  the  blood 
obftrubhons,  apoplexies,  malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox  iffc  * 

Its  inventor  was  Dr.  Goddard,  a  phyfician  of  Londoi  King: 
Charles  II.  had  much  ado  to  purchafe  the  fecret  of  hinff 
though  he  offered  5000  pounds  for  the  fame.  However* 
he  prevailed  at  length  ;  but  the  phyfician  looked  on  it  as  a  fa’ 
vour  done  the  prince,  to  impart  it  to  him  on  fuch  terms  -I 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  remedy  took  the  name  of  gutta  anglka- 
na.  See  Guttje  Anglicana,  b 

Drops,  Gutta,  in  architeaure,  an  ornament  in  the  doric  en¬ 
tablature,  reprelentmg  Drops,  or  little  bells,  immediately  un- 
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DROPPER.  See  Fishing. 

DROPSY  *,  'TAP£2¥,  in  medicine,  a  preter-natural  colle¬ 
ction  of  ferum,  or  water,  in  fome  part  of  the  body  ;  or  a 
too  great  proportion  thereof  in  the  blood.  See  Disease. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  water,  and 

o-l f,  facies,  face. 

The  Dropfy  acquires  different  names  from  the  different  parts  it 

affliCts,  or  the  different  parts  the  waters  are  collected  in. - 

That  of  the  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  called  fimply,  and 
abfolutely  Dropfy j  is  particularly  denominated  A  f  cites. —  That 
of  the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  Ana f area ,  or  Leucophlegmatia. 
--That  of  the  head.  Hydrocephalus.— That  of  the  ferotum, 
Hydrocele.  See  Ascites,  Anasarca,  Ac. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  fuppofed  to  be  caufed,  in- 
ftead  of  water,  by  a  collection  of  wind,  called  Tympanites , 
and  by  Hippocrates,  the  dry  Dropfy.  See  Tympanites.— 
We  alfo  meet  with  Dropfies  of  the  breaft,  pericardium,  uterus, 
ovaries,  Ac. 

The  caufes  of  Dropfies ,  in  general,  are  whatever  may  obftruCt 
the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  ftagnate  in  the 
veffels  ;  or  burft  the  veffels  themfelves,  fo  as  to  let  the  blood 
out  among  the  membranes  ;  or  weaken,  and  relax  the  tone 
of  the  veffels  ;  or  thin  the  blood,  and  make  it  watery  or 
leffen  perfpiration. 

Thefe  caufes  are  various,  viz.  fometimes  acute  difeafes,  feir- 
rhous  tumors  of  any  of  the  more  noble  vifeera,  exceffive  eva¬ 
cuations,  particularly  haemorrhages,  hard  drinking,  A c. 

^  he  afeites,  or  Water- Dropfy  of  the  abdomen,  is  the  moff 
ufual  cafe,  and  what  we  particularly  call  the  Dropfy  :  its  fymp- 
toms  are  tumors,  firft  of  the  feet,  and  legs,  and  afterwards  of  the 
abdomen,  which  keep  continually  growing  ;  and  if  the  belly 
be  ftruck,  or  fhook,  there  is  heard  a  quafhing  of  water. 
Add  to  this,  three  other  attendants,  viz.  a  dyfpnoea  ;  intenfe 
third: ;  and  fparing  urine :  with  which  may  be  numbered 
heavinefs,  liftlefnefs,  coftivenefs,  a  light  fever,  and  an  emacia¬ 
tion  of  the  body. 

The  curative  indications  are  two,  viz.  the  evacuation  of  the 
water  ;  and  the  {Lengthening  of  the  blood,  and  vifeera.  The 
fir  ft  is  effeded  by  ftrong  purgatives,  particularly  elaterium, 
and  the  infufion  of  crocus  metallorum,  tho’  this  laft  works 
upwards  more  than  downwards.  For  fuch  as  are  too  weak 
to  bear  purgatives.  Dr.  Sydenham  recommends  diuretics, 
whereof  the  beft  are  thofe  made  of  lixivial  falts. 

For  the  fecond  intention,  exercife  and  change  of  air,  wine, 
and  other  generous  liquors,  alfo  ftomachics,  chalybeats,  and 
other  corroborating  medicines  are  preferibed. 

Where  other  means  fail  for  evacuating  the  water,  recourfe  is 
had  to  the  paracentefis,  or  operation  of  tapping.  See  Para¬ 
centesis. 

Mayerne  recommends  mercurius  dulcis,  and  nitre,  and  ants 
eggs,  for  the  promoting  of  urine,  and  draining  the  tumour. 
Exercife  and  change  of  air  ;  wine,  and  other  generous  liquors 
cautioufly  taken  ;  have  alfo  their  ufe. 

Baglivi  notes,  that  in  a  Dropfy  arifing  from  a  morbid  liver, 
there  is  always  a  vehement  dry  cough  :  which  is  never  ob- 
ferved  in  the  other  fpecies.  Tycho  Brahe,  notes,  that  hydro¬ 
pic  perfons  ufually  die  about  full  moon.  Wainwright  extols 
an  infufion  of  green  tea  in  rhenifh  wine  ;  as  alfo  briony  juice, 
as  excellent  in  this  difeafe.  Some  commend  garlic. 

DROWNING,  the  aCt  of  fuffocating,  or  being  fuffocated,  by 
water.  See  Suffocation. 

People  not  accuftomed  to  diving,  Dr.  Halley  obferves,  begin 
to  drown  in  about  half  a  minute’s  time.  See  Diving. 
Drowning  was  anciently  a  kind  of  punifhment :  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  chronicles  affure  us,  that  they 
frequently  drowned  their  criminals,  inftead  of  hanging  them. 
Chron.  Scand.  See  Punishment. 

Natural  hiftorians,  and  phyficians,  furnifh  us  with  diverfe  well 
attefted  inftances  of  furprifing  recoveries  of  perfons  drowned  : 
which,  if  maturely  confidered,  might  perhaps  let  a  little  light 
into  the  dark  notion  of  life,  and  death. 

Pechlin,  de  Aer.  A  Alim.  def.  c.  io.  gives  the  hiftory  of  a 
gardener  of  Troningholm,  then  living,  aged  65  years,  who 
18  years  before  flipp’d  under  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  18  ells, 
where  he  flood  at  the  bottom,  upright  as  it  were,  for  16 
hours  ;  when,  being  drawn  out  with  a  drag  ftruck  into  his 
head,  and  wrapped  up  in  clothes,  from  the  common  perfua- 
fion  of  thofe  people,  that  he  would  recover  :  he  was  after¬ 
wards  ftroaked,  rubbed  with  linnen  fwaths,  and  air  blown  up 
his  noftrils  for  feveral  hours ;  till  the  blood  began  to  move. 
Laftly,  plying  him  with  antapople&ic,  and  genial  liquors,  he 
was  reftored  to  life.  In  memory  of  this  accident,  the  queen 
mother  fettled  a  yearly  ftipend  upon  him,  Ac. 

T.  ilefius,  keeper  of  the  king’s  library,  gives  us  a  lefs  probable 
hiftory  of  a  woman  he  himfelf  knew,  who  was  under  the  wa¬ 
ter  three  whole  days,  yet  brought  to  life  again  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Troningholm  gardener  ;  and  was  ftill  alive, 
ut  what  ihall  we  fay  to  Burmannus,  who  allures  us,  that 
eing  in  the  village  Bonefs,  of  the  parifti  of  Pithou,  he  af- 
fifted  at  the  funeral  fermon  of  one  Laur.  Jona,  an  old  man  of 
feventy;  where  the  preacher  related,  that  when  a  youth  of 
jy,  e  a  been  buried  feven  weeks  under  water,  and  at 
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length  drawn  forth,  and  brought  again  to  life.  Pechlin.  ubi 

fup.  fit  penes  ipfum  fides  ! 

drug,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  all  fpices,  and 
other  commodities,  brought  from  diftant  countries,  and  ufed 
in  the  bufinefs  of  medicine,  dying,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  Drugs  ufed  in  medicine,  are  very  numerous,  and  make 
the  greateft  part  of  the  commerce  of  our  Druggijls.  Some  of 
them  grow  in  England,  France,  Ac.  But  the  greateft  part 
are  brought  from  the  levant,  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

A  lift  of  all  of  them  would  be  endlefs.  Some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  are,  aloes,  amber-gris,  amber,  affa  feetida,  antimony, 
balfams,  bezoar,  borax,  benjoin,  camphor,  cantharides,  car- 
damum,  caffia,  caftoreum,  coloquintida,  civet,  coral,  cubebs, 
coffee,  cocoa,  gums  animse,  armoniac,  adraganch,  elemi, 
gutta,  labdanum,  opopanax,  fagapenum,  fandarac,  lacca,  jalap, 
manna,  maftic,  myrrh,  mufc,  opium,  pearls,  quinquina,  helle¬ 
bore,  galanga,  zedoary,  rhubarb,  farfaparilla,  ftorax,  galbanum, 
fanguis  draccnis,  fenna,  fperma  ceti,  fpica  nardi,  fcammony, 
fal  ammoniac,  tamarinds,  tea,  turpentine,  turbith,  tutia,  Ac. 
I  he  natural  hiftory,  A c.  whereof,  fee  under  their  refpeclive 
articles  Aloes,  Amber-gris,  Ac. 

The  Drugs  ufed  by  dyers,  are  of  two  kinds  :  colouring ,  which 
give  a  dye  or  colour  ;  and  non-colouring ,  which  only  difpofe  the 
fluffs  to  take  the  colours  the  'better,  or  to  render  the  colours 
more  fhining.  See  Colouring.-— Of  the  firft  kind,  are 
paftels,  woad,  indigo,  kermes,’  cochineel,  madder,  turmeric, 
Ac.— Of  the  fecond  kind,  are  allum,  tartar,  arfenic,  realgal, 
faltpetre,  common  fait,  fal  gemmae,  fal  ammoniac,  cryftal  of 
tartar,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  urine,  pewter,  iron,  bran, 
ftarcb,  lime,  afhes,  Ac.  See  Dying. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  Drugs ,  which  anfwer  both  intentions  ; 
as  the  root,  bark,  and  leaf  of  the  walnut-tree,  galls,  cop¬ 
peras,  Ac.  See  Galls,  Copperas,  CV. 

DRUGGET,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff,  very  thin,  and 
narrow,  ufually  all  wool,  and  fometimes  half  wool  and  half 
filk  ;  having  fometimes  the  whale,  but  more  ufually  without  : 
and  woven  on  a  worfted  chain.  See  Rate en,  Ac. 

Thofe  without  the  whale  are  wove  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  linnen,  camblet,  Ac. —  M.  Savcry  in¬ 
vented  a  kind  of  gold,  and  filver  Druggets  ;  the  warp  being 
partly  gold  and  filver  thread,  and  the  woof  linnen. 

DRUIDS  *,  Druides,  or  Druids,  the  priefts,  or  mi- 
nifters  of  religion,  among  the  ancient  Celtse,  or  Gauls,  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  Germans.  See  Priest,  Ac. 

*  Some  authors  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew 

Deruflim,  or  Drujfm ,  which  they  tranflate  contemplators . 
Picard,  Celtopad.  L.  II.  p.  58.  believes  the  Druids  to  have 
been  thus  called  from  Druis,  or  Dryius,  their  leader,  the  4th, 
or  5  th  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  father  of  Saron,  or  Naumes. 
Pliny,  Salmalius,  Viginere,  Ac.  derive  the  name  from  c/i ft/f, 
Oak ;  on  account  of  their  inhabiting,  or  at  lead:  frequenting, 
and  teaching  in  forefts  ;  or  perhaps,  by  reafon,  as  Pliny  fays, 
they  never  facrificed  but  under  the  oak.  But  it  is  hard  to  ima¬ 
gine,  how  the  Druids  fhould  come  to  fpeak  Greek.  Menage 
derives  the  word  from  the  old  Bri.ilh  Drus,  daemon,  magician. 
Borel  from  the  Saxon  Dry,  magician  ;  or  rather  the  old  Britifh 
Dru,  oak ;  whence  he  takes  LfUj  to  be  derived.  Gorop.  Be- 
canus,  Lib.  I.  takes  Druis  to  be  an  old  Celtic,  and  German 
word,  formed  from  Trowis,  or  Tru<wis,  a  dodfor  of  the  truth, 
and  the  faith  :  which  etymology  Voffius  acquiefces  in. 

The  Druids  were  the  firft,  and  moft  diftinguiftied  order 
among  the  Gauls,  and  Britons ;  they  were  chofe  out  of  the 
beft  families ;  and  the  honours  of  their  birth,  joined  with 
thofe  of  their  function,  procured  them  the  higheft  veneration 
among  the  people.  They  were  verfed  in  aftrology,  geometry, 
natural  philofophy,  politics,  and  geography ;  and  had  the 
adminiftration  of  all  facred  things  ;  were  the  interpreters  of 
religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs  indifferently.  Who¬ 
ever  refufed  obedience  to  them,  was  declared  impious,  and 
accurfed. 

We  know  but  little  as  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  ;  only  that 
they  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  as  is  generally 
alfo  fuppofed,  the  metempfyehofis  :  though  a  late  author  makes 
it  appear  highly  probable  they  did  not  believe  this  laft,  at  leaft 
in  the  fenfe  of  the  Pythagoreans.  See  Metemsychosis, 
They  were  divided  into  feveral  claffes,  or  branches  ;  viz.  the 
vacerri ,  bardi ,  cubages,  fcmnothii,  or  femnothei ,  and  faronides , 
— The  vacerri  are  held  to  have  been  the  priefts :  the  bardi 
the  poets  :  the  eubages,  the  augurs  :  and  the  faronidee ,  the  ci¬ 
vil  judges,  and  inftrudlors  of  youth.— As  to  the  femnothei , 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  immediately  devoted  to  the  fervice 
of  religion,  it  is  probable,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  va¬ 
cerri.  See  Bard,  Ac. 

Strabo,  however,  Lib.  IV.  p.  197.  and  Picard  after  him,  in 
his  Celtopccdia ,  do  not  comprehend  all  thefe  different  orders 
under  the  denomination  of  Druids ,  as  fpecies  under  their  ge¬ 
nus,  or  part6  under  the  whole  5  but  make  them  quite  different 
conditions,  or  orders. 

Strabo,  in  effeeft,  only  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  ;  bardi,  vates , 
and  Druids.  The  bardi  were  the  poets  ;  the  vates,  Ovctrea, 

( apparently  the  fame  with  the  vacerri )  were  the  priefts,  and 
naturalifts  ;  and  the  Druids ,  befide  the  ftudy  of  nature,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  likewife  to  morality. 
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Diogenes  Laertius  affijres  us  in  his  prologue,  tLat  the  Druids 
were  the  fame  amongft  the  ancient  Britons,  with  the  Sophi, 
or  philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  the  Magi  among  the  Per- 
fians,  the  Gymnofophifts  among  the  Indians,  and  "the  Chal¬ 
deans  among  the  Allyrians.  See  Magi,  Gymnosophis't, 
Philosopher,  &c. 


^jlL  fluids  ^ia<^  one  chief,  or  Arch-Druid  in  every  nation, 
who  acted  as  high-prieft,  or  ponti'fex  maximus.  He  had 
abiolute  authority  over  all  the  reft  3  and  commanded,  de¬ 
creed,  pumfhed,  fcfr.  at  pleafure.  At  his  death  he  was 
fucceeded  by  the  moft  conliderable  among  his  furvivors  5  and 

“  t!lere  wcre  feveraI  pretenders,  the  matter  was  ended  by  an 
election,  or  put  to  the  decifion  of  arms. 

The  Druids,  we  have  obferved,  were  in  the  higheft  efteem. 
They  prefided  at  facrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  and  had 
the  direction  of  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  The  Britifh, 
and  Gaulifh  youth  flocked  to  them  in  crouds,  to  be  inftrufted 
by  them.  The  children  of  the  Nobility,  Mela  tells  us,  they 
retired  withal  into  caves,  or  the  moft  defolate  parts  of  forefts  3 

jPl  .  ,ePc  tRcm  there,  fometimes  for  20  years,  under  their 
dilcipline. 


?e^e  /  ?e  1Riimortahty,  and  metempfythofis,  they  were  in- 
ructed  in  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  courfe  of 
t  le  liars,  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  the 
nature  of  tilings,  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  gods,  &c. 
J  hey  preferved  the  memory  and  actions  of  great  men  in 
their  verfes,  which  they  never  allowed  to  be  wrote  down,  but 
inade  theii  pupils  get  them  off*  by  heart.  In  their  common 
courfe  of  learning,  they  are  faid  to  have  taught  them  24000 
/uch  verfes. 


They  had  the  mifletoe  in  Angular  veneration.  Pliny  relates 
me  ceremony  wherewith  they  gathered  it  every  year.  Lib. 
X  VI.  c.  4.  They  placed  a  world  of  confidence  in  ferpents 
eSSs  gathered  after  a  peculiar  manner,  and  under  a  certain 
difpofition  of  the  moon  defcribed  by  Pliny  5  and  imagined 
them  effedtual  means  for  the  gaining  of  law-fuits,  and  procu¬ 
ring  the  good  graces  of  princes.  And  hence,  the  fame  author 
concludes  it  is,  that  the  caduceus,  or  rod  encompafled  with 
two  ferpents  interwove,  has  been  affirmed  as  a  fymbol  of  peace. 
See  Misletoe,  Caduceus,  &c. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  affures  us,  they  facrificed 
men  3  and  Mercury  is  faid  to  be  the  god  they  offered  thefe  in¬ 
human  victims  to.  Diod.  Siculus,  Lib.  VI.  obferves,  it  was 
only  upon  extraordinary  occafions  they  made  fuch  offerings  : 
as,^  to  confult  what  meafures  to  take,  to  learn  what  fhould 
befal  them,  & c.  by  the  fall  of  the  vidlim,  the  tearing  of  his 
members,  and  the  manner  of  his  blood  gufhing  out.  Auguftus 
condemned  the  cuftom  :  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  punifti- 
ed,  and  abolifhed  it.  See  Caefar  Lib.  VI.  c.  13.  and  Mela 
Lib.  III.  c.  2. 

AVe  learn  from  Caefar,  that  they  were  the  judges,  and  arbi¬ 
ters  of  all  differences  and  difputes,  both  publick  and  private, 
took  cognizance  of  murders,  inheritances,  boundaries,  and 
limits,  and  decreed  rewards  and  punifhments.  Such  as  dif¬ 
obeyed  their  decifions,  they  excommunicated,  which  was  their 
principal  punifhment  3  the  criminal  being  hereby  excluded 
from  all  public  affemblies,  and  avoided  by  -all  the  world  ; 
fo  that  no  body  durft  fpeak  to  him,  for  fear  of  being  polluted. 
'"i*  Strabo  obferves,  they  had  fometimes  intereft  and  authority 
enough  to  ftop  armies,  upon  the  point  of  engaging  3  and  ac¬ 
commodate  their  difference. 

They .  held  an  affembly  every  year  at  a  certain  feafon  about 
the  middle  of  the  country  :  and  there  in  a  place  confecrated 
for  the  purpofe,  kept  their  aflizes,  and  terminated  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  the  people,  who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts. 
Caefar,  who  had  feen  fome  of  the  Druids  in  Britain,  was  of 
opinion,  they  had  come  thence  into  Gaul  :  diverfe  among  th  e 
moderns  take  this  for  a  miftake,  and  believe  the  very  con¬ 
trary.  In  effedd,  it  appears  pretty  probable,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  originally  Gauls  3  that  fome  of  the  Celtae,  or 
Belgse,  Gaulifh  nations,  were  the  firft  that  entred  our  ifland, 
and  peopled  it  :  and  that  the  Druids  went  along  with  them. 
Hornius,  in  his  hiftory  of  philofophy.  Lib.  II.  c.  12.  believes 
all  the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Druids  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Affyrian  Magi,  who  are  ftill  called  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  Trutten ,  or  Truttner  3  and  that,  as  Magus  has  loft  its  an¬ 
cient  fignification,  which  was  honourable,  and  now  fignifies  a 
magician,  or  forcererj  Druid ,  which  had  the  fame  fenfe,  has 
Iikewife  degenerated,  and  now  fignifies  no  other,  than  a  per- 
fion  who  has  commerce  with  the  devil,  or  is  addicted  to  magic. 
And  accordingly,  in  Frifeland,  where  there  anciently  were 
Druidsy  witches  are  now  called  Druids.  —  Gale,  Dickenfon, 
and  fome  others,  vainly  contend,  that  the  Druids  borrowed 
all  their  philofophy,  as  well  as  religion,  from  the  Jews. 

There  were  alfo  women,  who  bore  the  appellation  Druides ,  or 
DruidcEy  among  the  Gauls,  &c. —  The  authors  of  the  Hijloria 
Augujlciy  particularly  Lampridius,  and  Vopifcus,  make  men¬ 
tion  hereof.  A  Druidey  fays  Lampridius,  p.  135.  told  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  fomcthing  which  denoted  he  Ihould  be  unhappy. 
Vopifcus,  in  the  life  of  Aurelian,  relates,  that  having  con- 
fulted  the  Gaulifh  Druides ,  whether  or  no  the  empire  Ihould 
remain  in  his  family  3  they  gave  him  for  anfvver,  that  no 
Vol.I.  N°XL  VIII. 
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name  ftiould  be  more  glorious  in  the  empire,  than  that  of  fhe 
defendants  of  Claudius.  On  which  the  hiftorian  takes  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  that  Conftantius,  the  father  of  Conftantine, 
was  a  Claudius. 

Laftly,  the  fame  Vopifcus,  in  his  life  of  Numerianus,  relates, 
that  a  Druide  had  foretold  Dioclefian,  he  fhould  be  emperor, 
when  he  fhould  have  killed  Aper,  which  fignifies  a  boar,  and 
was  the  name  of  a  Praefedtus  Praetorii,  whom  lie  killed  with 
his  own  hand. 

Salmalius,  in  his  notes  on  Lampridius,  is  a  little  in  doubt  who 
thefe  women  were  :  but  he  gives  into  the  moft  eafy,  and  plau- 
fibie  opinion,  that  they  were  either  the  wives,  or  the  children 
of  the  Druids.  See  Dryades. 

DRUM,  Tympanuniy  a  military,  mufical  iriftruffrent,  of  ufe 
principally  among  the  foot,  ferving  to  call  the  foldiers  toge¬ 
ther,  to  diredt  their  march,  attack,  retreat,  £sY. 

The  body  of  the  Drum  is  rfiade  of  a  very  thin  oak  bent  into  a 
cylinder,  and  covered  at  each  end  with  parchment,  which  is 
ftrained  or  braced  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  height,  or 
depth  of  the  found  required,  by  firings  3  and  ftruck  with 
flicks.  I  he  depth  of  the  Drum  is  equal  to  its  breadth,  which 
does  not  exceed  two  foot  and  a  half,  by  reafon,  no  skins  can 
be  had  to  cover  bigger. —  There  are  alfo  Drums ,  whofe  body 
is  of  brafs. 


Drum,  or  Drummer,  alfo  denotes  a  foldier  appointed  to  beat 
the  Drum. —  In  each  company  of  infantry  there  is  at  leaft  one 
Drum  3  ufually  two  3  and  a  Drum- Major  in  every  regiment. 
See  Major. 

T  here  are  diverfe  beats  of  the  Drum  :  as  the  marchy  double , 
marchy  ajjfemblyy  charge ,  retreaty  alarmy  chamade,  See.  See 
Assembly,  Chamade,  &c. 

Drum,  in  anatomy,  or  Ear- Drum,  denotes  a  cavity  in  the 
inner  ear,  thus  called  from  the  refomblance  it  bear3  to  the 
figure  of  a  Tfar-Drum.  See  Ear. 

Its  outer  extreme  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  by  anatomifts 
called  alfo  tympanum ,  Drum  3  but  more  properly,  membrana 
tympani.  See  Tympanum. 


1  ne  omce  or  tms  Drumy  or  membrana 


nas  oeen 


lympaniy 
The  account  b eft 


greatly  controverted  among  anatomifts.  _ _ 

warranted,  is,  that  being  a  medium  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  found  to  the  auditory  nerve,  by  its  different  degrees  of 
tenfion,  it  ferves  to  modify  the  found,  and  propagate  it  to 
the  nerve  well  proportioned,  and  commenforate  thereto.  See 
Sound,  Hearing,  foV. 

String  of  the  Drum.  See  Chorda  Tympani . 

See  the  Article  Tambour, 

DRUNGUS,  APoxiTOS,  a  body  or  company  of  forces, 
thus  called  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

I  he  name  Drungus  *,  as  appears  from  Vegetius,  Lib.  III. 
c.  16.  was  at  firft  only  applied  to  foreign,  and  even' enemy’s 
troops  ;  but  under  the  eaftern  empire  it  came  in  ufe  for  the  troops 
of  the  empne  it  felf,  where  it  amounted  pretty  nearly  to  what 
we  call  a  regiment  or  brigade.—  Leunclavius  obferves,  that  the 
Drungus  was  not  lefs  than  1000  Men,  nor  more  than  4000 
1  he  fame  author  notes,  that  A^yyQr  among  the  modem 
Greeks  fignifies  a  faff  or  rod,  the  badge  of  a  dignity,  or 
office  as _ag/a  among  the  Turks  ;  and  thinks,  that  the  nLme 
may  be  formed  from  the  Latin  truncus.  But  it  appears  from 
\  egetius,  that  Drungus  is  a  barbarous,  not  a  LatinWord.  — 
Spelman  takes  it  for  Saxon,  becaufe  at  this  day,  throw 
*n  _  1  \  hgnifies  a  multitude  :  Salmalius  derives  it  from 

tvfX'T’  beak-,  on  account  of  the  Drungus' s  being  difpofed 
beak  wife,  or  terminating  in  a  pcint. 

DRUNKENNESS,  Ebriety,  phyfically  confidered,  confifts 
in  a  preter-natural  compreifion  of  the  brain,  and  a  difoompo- 
fure  of  its  fibres  5  occafioned  by  the  fumes,  or  fpiritous  parts 
of  liquors.  See  Brain,  £sV.  r 

It  is  accounted  for  thus  :  an  immoderate  quantity  of  wine 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  is  there  heated,  and  undergoes  a 
kind  or  eftervefcence  ;  which  arifes  the  more  readily,  as  the 
liquor  abounds  the  more  in  fulphur.  By  this  adtion  it  becomes 
attenuated  and  rarefied  3  fo  that  the  groffer  parts  being  left 
behind,  its  finer  parts  are  fitted  to  penetrate,  and  fhoot 
through  the  veins  to  the  brain  3  or  are  conveyed  through  the 
veins  to  the  heart  3  whence,  after  a  further  heat,  and  rarefac 
tion,  they  are  font  through  the  carotid  arteries  &c  to  the 

brain.  Hence  neceffarily  arifes  a  repletion  of  the  meninges  of 

the  brain  3  and  a  compreffion  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  it  felf  - 
from  the  frefh  flock  of  ranfied  fulphur  continually  exploded 
into  them  :  hence  alfo  an  obftruaion  of  the  pores,  or  paffa^es 
of  the  brain  3  a  frequent,  and  diforderly  pulfation  of  the  fibres 
and  the  other  fymptons  of  this  difoafe.  °  * 

Hyc;  is>  tffV  wiU  "Agive  2w,w/; ;  but 

only  fuch  as  by  their  fulphur,  or  fpirit,  are  difpofed  for  an 
effervelcence  in  the  ftomach,  and  heart,  to  diffule  their  AS 

attenuated  parts  plentifully  to  the  brain.  See  Nerve  Mu 

cular  Motion y  Delirium,  &rV  t:>  mus~ 

It  is  a  popular  miftake,  that  the  oily  remedy  for  gluttony  ;s 

Drunimnefi  ;  or  that  the  cure  of  a  forfeit  of  meat  is  a  fur’fe ft 
of  wine :  than  which  nothin^  can  bp  mnro  .  C’  s 
Cheyne.  See  Dr,nk.  n,n§  can  be  "lore  contrary  to  nature. 

rhe  ancient  Lacedaemonians  ufed  to  make  their  Haves  fre 
quently  drunk,  to  g.ve  rheir  children  an  averf.on,  and  horror 

3  Y  f0r 
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for  the  fame.  The  Indians  hold  Drunkenhefis  a  fpecies  of 
madnefs  ;  and  in  their  language,  the  fame  term  ramjam ,  that 
fignifies  Drunkard ,  fignifies  alio  a  phrenetick. 

DRY  Baths.  ~)  f  Baths; 

Dry  Confefis.  >  See  the  article  <  Confects. 

Dry  Dock.  j  C  Dock.  . 

Dry  Exchange ,  Cambium  Jtccu’m  *,  a  foft  appellation,  antiently 
ufed  todilguiie  ufury  under  ;  intimating  fomething  tb  pafs  on 
both  Tides  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  nothing  palled  but  on  one  :  in 
which  refpedf  it  might  be  called  dry.  See  Interest  and 
Usury. 

*  Cambium  ficcum,  fays  Lud.  Lopes,  de  Contrast.  Iff  Negot.  eft 
Cambium  non  habens  exiflentiam  Cambii ,  Jed  apparentium,  ad 
injtar  arborts  exficcatac,  &C 

Dry  Fijh. 


Dry  Fruits i 
Dry  Mafs. 
Dr  y  Moat. 
Dry  Rent. 
Dry  St  or  ax. 
Dry  Suture. 
Dry  Meafures. 
Dry  Spavin. 


See  the  article  > 


( Fish . 
Fruits; 
Mass. 
Moat. 
Rent. 

St  or  ax* 
Suture. 
Measure^. 
Spavin. 


DRYADES,  Dryads,  ifi  the  heathen  theology,  the  nymphs 
of  the  woods ;  a  fort  of  imaginary  deities,  which  the  ancients 
believed  to  inhabit  the  woods,  and  groves  ;  and  to  hide  them- 
felves  under  the  bark  of  the  oak,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ape*. 
See  Goddess. 

The  Dryades  differed  from  the  Hamadryades ,  in  that  thefe 
latter  were  attached  to  fome  particular  tree,  with  which  they 
were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ;  whereas  the  Dryades 
were  the  goddelfes  of  the  trees,  and  woods  in  general,  and 
lived  at  large  in  the  middle  thereof.  For  though  Afu;  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  an  Oak  ;  it  was  alfo  ufed  for  Tree  in  general. 

We  likewife  find  mention  made  in  diverfe  authors  of  a  kind 
of  prophetelfes,  or  witches  among  the  Gauls,  called  Dryades , 
or  rather  Druides.  See  Druids. 

DUBIOUS  Acids.  See  the  article  Acids. 

DUBITATIVE  ConjunStions.  See  Conjunction. 

DUCAL.  The  letters  patent  granted  by  the  fenate  of  Venice 
are  called  Ducals.—  So  are  the  letters  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
fenate  to  foreign  princes.  See  Doge. 

The  denomination  Ducal  is  derived  hence,  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fuch  patents  the  name  of  the  duke,  or  doge,  is  wrote 
in  capitals,  thus  :  N  —  —  Dei  Gratia  Dux  Venetiarum ,  he.— 
The  date  of  ducals  is  ufually  in  Latin  ;  but  the  body  Italian. 
A  courier  was  difpatched  with  a  Ducal  to  the  emperor,  re¬ 
turning  him  thanks  for  renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance  (in 
1716)  againfirthe  Turks,  with  the  republic  of  Venice. 

DUCAT,  a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold,  or  filver,  ftruck  in 
the  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  being  about  the  fame  value  with  a 
Spanifh  piece  of  eight,  or  a  French  Crown,  or  4  {hillings  and 
6  pence  fterling,  when  of  Silver  :  and  twice  as  much,  when 
of  Gold.  See  Coin. 

The  original  of  Ducats  is  referred  to  one  Longinus,  governor 
of  Italy ;  who  revolting  again!!  the  emperor  juttin  the 
younger,  made  himfelf  duke  of  Ravenna,  and  called  himfelf 
Exarcha ,  i.  e.  without  lord  or  ruler.  And  to  fhew  his  inde- 
pendance,  ftruck  pieces  of  money  of  very  pure  gold  in  his 
own  name,  and  with  his  own  ftamp  ;  which  were  called  Du - 
catiy  Ducats  :  as  Procopius  relates  the  ftory. 

After  him,  the  firft  who  ftruck  Ducat  s  were  the  Venetians, 
who  likewife  called  them  Zecchini ,  or  Sequins ,  from  Zecca , 
the  place  where  the  firft  were  ftruck.  This  was  about  the 
year  1280,  in  the  time  of  John  Danduli :  but  we  have  pretty 
good  evidence,  that  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  had  coined  Ducats  as 
early  as  1240.  And  du  Cange  fcruples  not  to  affirm,  that  the 
firft  Ducats  were  ftruck  in  the  dutchy  of  Apulia,  in  Calabria. 
The  chief  gold  Tducats  now  current,  are  the  fingle,  and  double 
Ducats  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zurich. 
The  heavieft  of  them  weighs  5  penny  weight  17  grains,  and 
the  lighted:  5  penny  weight  1  o  grains  ;  which  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  the  double  Ducats ,  and  of  the  fingle  in  proportion. 

I  he  Spaniards  have  no  Ducats  of  gold,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
make  ufe  of  the  filver  one  ;  which  with  them  is  no  real  fpecies, 
but  only  a  money  of  account  like  our  pound.  It  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  11  rials.  See  Rial. — •  The  filver  Ducats  of  Florence 
ferve  there  for  crowns.  See  Crown. 

DUCAIOON,  a  filver  coin,  ftruck  chiefly  in  Italy,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Milan,  Venice,  f  lorence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Mantua, 
and  Parma  ;  though  there  are  alfo  Dutch  and  Flemifli  Du- 
catoons. 

1  Jicy  aie  all  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  ;  and  being  a  little 
both  finer  and  heavier  than  the  piece  of  eight,  are  valued  at 

2  pence,  or  3  pence  more  ;  viz.  at  about  4  {hillings  and  8 
pence  fterling.  See  Coin. 

HoHan<jS  ^uck,  and  current  chiefly  in 


{hilling, 


is  equivalent  to  20  florins,  on  the  footing  of  1 

TvnrFNARmr^’ ha  i-pe-nn7,  the  flQrin-  See  Florin- 
DUCENARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
my,  who  had  the  command  of  two  hundred  men. 
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The  emperors  had  alfo  Ducenarii  among  their  procurators 
or  intendants,  called  procuratores  Ducenarii.  —  Some  fay  that 
thefe  were  fuch  whofe  falary  was  200  fefterces  ;  as  in  the 
£ames  of  the  circus,  horfes  hired  for  two  hundred  fefterces, 
were  called  Ducenarii.—  Others  hold,  that  Ducenarii  were 
thofe  who  levied  the  two  hundredth  penny  ;  or  the  officers 
appointed  to  infpedt  thp  railing  of  that  tribute.  In  the  inferin- 
tions  at  Palmyra  the  word  Ducenarius ,  in  Greek  A sxsme*©-, 
occurs  often. 

DUCES  Tecum ,  a  writ  commanding  one  to  appear  at  a  day  in 
chancery,  and  to  bring  with  him  fome  evidences,  or  other 
things  which  the  court  would  view. 

Duces  teewn  licet  languidus ,  a  writ  directed  to  a  {her iff,  who 
having  in  his  cuftody  a  prifoner,  in  a  perfonal  action,  returns 
upon  a  habeas  corpus,  that  he  is  adeo  languidus ,  that  without 
danger  of  death  he  cannot  have  his  body  before  the  j'uftices. 

DUCKING,  or  plunging  in  water,  Olaus  Magnus  tells  us, 
was  a  diverfion  anciently  pradtifed  among  the  Goths,  by  way 
of  exercife  ;  but  among  the  Celtae,  and  Franks,  it  was  a  fort 
of  punifhment.  Tacitus  likewife  affures  us,  that  it  was  execu¬ 
ted  among  the  ancient  Germans  on  the  lazy,  and  infamous. 
At  Marfeilles,  and  Bourbon,  their  men  and  women  of  fcan- 
dalous  life  are  condemned  to  the  cale,  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
to  be  {hut  up,  naked  to  the  fhift,  in  an  iron  cage  fattened  to 
the  yard  of  a  fhaloop,  and  ducked  feveral  times  in  the  river. 
The  fame  is  done  at  Tholoufe,  to  blafphemers. 

Ducking,  is  alfo  a  punifhment  for  Seamen;  who  are  thrown 

/  into  the  fea  from  the  top  of  the  yard  of  the  main-matt,  fe¬ 
veral  times,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  offence. 
Sometimes  a  cannon-ball  is  fattened  to  their  feet,  to  make  the 
fall  the  more  rapid. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  dry-ducking ,  wherein  the  patient  is 
only  fufpended  by  a  rope,  a  few  yards  above  the  furface  of 
the  water  ;  this  is  a  Ipecies  of  ftrapada. 

The  punifhment  is  ufually  made  public  by  the  difeharge  of  a 
cannon.  See  Baptizing. 

DUCKING-*S>5fl/,  in  our  cuftoms.  See  CuCKiNG-y?^/. 

DUCT,  Ductus,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  in  a  general  fenfe, 
to  all  the  canals,  or  tubes  in  the  animal  body,  as  veins,  arte¬ 
ries,  UY.  through  which  the  humors,  or  juices,  are  conveyed* 
See  Canal,  Tube,  Humor,  £sY. 

Duct  has  alfo  a  more  immediate  application  to  feveral  particu¬ 
lar  veffels  ;  as  the 

DUCTUS  Alimentalis ,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Tyfon,  to  the 
gula,  ftomach,  and  inteftines  3  all  which  make  but  one  con¬ 
tinued  canal,  or  DuSt.  This  DuSi  he  makes  the  proper  cha- 
radteriftick  of  an  animal.  See  Alimentary. 

Ductus  Adipofi ,  are  little  veficles  in  the  omentum,  which  either 
receive  the  fat  feparated  from  the  adipofe  loculi,  or  cells,  or 
el fe  bring  it  to  them  :  for  the  extreme  finenefs  of  thefe  veffels 
renders  it  extreme  difficult  to  trace  their  origin,  or  courfe. 
See  Adeps,  and  Adipose. 

Indeed  it  remains  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether  they  be  hol¬ 
low,  and  real  Du  As  ;  or  whether  they  be  not  folid  fibres,  fuch 
as  are  obferved  in  the  fpleen,  along  which  the  liquid  fat  does, 
as  Dr.  Drake  expreffes  it,  drill  its  way,  as  the  eafieft  it  can 
find.  Malpighi,  their  firft  difeoverer,  inclines  to  the  former 
opinion*.  All  we  know  for  certain,  is,  that  they  terminate 
in  little  globules  of  fat ;  concerning  the  ufe  and  progrefs  where¬ 
of  much  remains  to  be  difeovered.  See  Fat. 

*  Malpighi  darts  a  doubt,  whether  the  adipofe  duds  may  not 
be  propagated  from  fibres  which  abound  in  the  fpleen  ;  or  thofe 

fibres  from  them  ?  - As  alfo,  whether  there  be  not  a  yet 

undi (covered  communication  between  the  adipofe  membrane 
and  the  omentum  ? 

Aquofe  Ducts.  See  the  Article  Aquose. 

Ductus  C  by  lifer  us,  or  Roriferus ,  the  fame  as  Dufius  Thora- 
cicus.  See  Thoracic  and  Roriferous. 

Ductus  Communis  Choledochus,  a  large  canal  formed  by  an 
union  of  the  Dufius  cyfticus,  and  hepaticus.  This  Dufi  de¬ 
fending  about  four  inches,  difeharges  it  felf  into  the  Duode¬ 
num,  by  an  oblique  infertion,  which  does  the  office  of  a 
Valve,  in  preventing  the  regrefs  of  the  bile  conveyed  hereby 
into  the  inteftines. —  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch)  fig.  5.  lit.  k. 
See  alfo  the  articles  Bile,  and  Choledochus. 

The  Dufius  communis  fometimes  opens  into  the  duodenum 
at  the  fame  aperture  with  the  pancreatic  Dufi.  See  Pan¬ 
creatic,  UY. 

Ductus  Cyjlicus ,  or  Meatus  Cyjlicus ,  a  canal  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  goofe-quill,  which  arifing  from  the  neck  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder  about  two  inches  diftance  therefrom,  joins  the  porus 
biliarius,  and  together  with  it  conftitutes  the  Dufius  commu¬ 
nis.—  See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Splanch J  fig.  1.  lit.  d.  fig.  5.  lit.  gg. 
See  alfo  Cystic  Dufi. 

Excretory  Ducts.  See  the  article  Excretory. 

Galafiophorous  Ducts.  See  the  article  GalactophoROUs. 

Ductus  Hepaticyjlicus.  See  the  article  Cyst-Hepatic. 

Ductus  Hepaticus ,  called  alfo  Meatus  Hepaticus ,  and  Bilary 
Pore.  See  Porus  Bilarius. 

Ductus  Lachrymales ,  the  excretory  veffels  of  the  glandulae  la- 
cbrymales,  ferving  for  the  effufion  of  tears.  See  Lachry¬ 
mal  Dufis. 

Ductus 
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Ductus  Pantrcatic'us ,  a  little  canal  arifmg  from  the  pancreas, 
and  opening  into  the  duodenum,  ferving  to  difcharge  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  into  the  inteflines.  See  Pancreas  and  Pan¬ 
creatic  Juice.  . 

This  Dudi  being  firft  difcovered  by  Wirtfungus,  is  frequently 
called  Dudlus  Virtjungianus.  See  Vi R tsungianus. 

Pecquets  Ducts.  See  the  article  Pecqjjets. 

Ductus  Salivates,  the  excretory  Tubes  of  the  falival  glands; 
ferving  to  difcharge  the  fecreted  faliva  into  the  mouth.  See 
Salival  Dudls. 

Ductus  Thoracicus.  See  the  article  Thoracic  Dudi. 

Ductus  Umbilicalis.  See  the  article  Funiculus  Umbilicalis. 

Ductus  Urinarius, the  fame  as  Urethra. Sec  the articleU  rethra. 

Due  tus  Virtjungianus.  See  the  article  Vir tsungianus. 

DUCT,  Ductus,  in  building.  See  Caliduct,  Vents- 
duct.  Sewer,  Cloaca,  &c. 

DUCTILITY,  in  phyfics,  a  property  of  certain  bodies, 
whereby  they  become  capable  of  being  beaten,  prefled,  drawn, 
or  ftretched  forth,  without  breaking  ;  or,  whereby  they  are 
capable  of  great  alterations  in  their  figure,  and  dimenfions  ; 
and  of  gaining  in  one  way,  as  they  lofe  in  another.  See 
Matter,  Body,  &c. 

Such  are  metals,  which  being  urged  by  the  hammer,  gain  in 
length  and  breadth  what  they  lofe  in  thicknefs  ;  or  being 
drawn  into  wire  through  iron,  grow  longer  as  they  become 
flenderer.  See  Metal,  Wire,  Lfc. 

Such  alfo  are  gums,  glues,  refins,  and  fome  other  bodies, 
which,  though  not  malleable,  yet  may  be  denominated 
Dudiile,  in  as  much  as  when  foftened  by  water,  fire,  or  fome 
other  menftruum,  they  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  See 
Malleable  and  Flexible. 

So  that  we  have  two  clafies  of  Dudiile  bodies  :  the  one  hard 
and  the  other  foft  ;  on  each  of  which  we  fhall  bellow  fome 
considerations. 

The  caufe  of  Dudiility  is  very  obfeure  ;  as  depending  in  great 
meafure  on  hardnefs,  than  which  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
we  know  lefs  of.  It  is  true,  we  ufually  account  for  hardnefs, 
from  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  hard 
body  ;  and  for  Ductility  from  the  particles  of  the  dudiile 
body,  being,  as  it  were,  jointed,  and  entangled  within  each 
other.  See  Hardness,  Cohesion,  £3 V. 

Inftead  of  fanciful  hypothefes  to  account  for  Dudiility  ;  we 
{hall  here  entertain  the  reader  with  fome  truly  amazing  cir- 
cumftances,  and  phaenomena  thereof,  in  the  inflances  of  gold, 
glafs,  fpiders-webs. 

Duct  ility  of  gold - One  of  the  properties  of  gold,  is  to 

be  the  moft  dudiile  of  all  bodies  ;  of  which  the  gold-beaters, 
and  gold  wire-drawers,  furnifh  us  with  abundant  proof.  See 

Gold. - Fa.  Merfenne,  M.  Rohault,  Dr.  Halley,  Lfc. 

have  made  computations  thereof  ;  but  they  trufted  to  the 
reports  of  the  workmen.  M.  Reaumur,  in  the  memoires  de 
racademie  Roy  ale  des  fciences,  an.  1713 ,  took  a  furer  way  : 
he  made  the  experiment  himfelf.  A  Angle  grain  of  gold,  he 
found,  even  in  the  common  gold-leaf,  ufed  in  moil  of  our 
gildings,  is  extended  into  36  and  a  half,  fquare  inches ;  and 
an  ounce  of  gold,  which  in  form  of  a  cube  is  not  half  an 
inch  either  high,  broad,  or  long,*  is  beat  under  the  hammer 
into  a  furface  of  146  and  a  half  fquare  feet :  an  extent  almoil 
double  what  could  be  done  go  years  ago.  In  Fa.  Merfenne’s 
time,  it  was  deemed  prodigious,  that  an  ounce  of  gold 
fhould  form  1600  leaves  ;  which  together  only  made  a  furface 
of  105  fquare  feet.  See  Gold-beating. 

But  the  diilention  of  gold  under  the  hammer  (how  confide- 
rable  foever)  is  nothing  to  that  it  undergoes  in  the  drawing 
iron.— There  are  gold  leaves,  in  fome  parts,  fcarce  360000 
part  of  an  inch  thick;  but  360000  part  of  an  inch  is  a  notable 
thicknefs,  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  gold  fpun  on  filk  in  our 
gold-thread. 

To  conceive  this  prodigious  DuBility,  it  is  neceflary,  to  have 
fome  idea  of  the  manner  wherein  the  wire-drawers- proceed. 
— The  wire,  and  thread  we  Commonly  call  Gold-Thread,  &cc. 
which  every  body  knows  is  only  filver-wire  gilt,  or  covered 
over  with  gold,  is  drawn  from  a  large  ingot  of  filver,  ufually 
about  30  pound  weight.  This  they  round  into  a  cylinder,  or 
roll  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  22  inches  long  ; 
and  cover  it  over  with  the  leaves  prepared  by  the  gold-beater, 
laying  one  over  another,  till  the  cover  is  a  good  deal  thicker 
than  that  in  our  ordinary  gilding.  And  yet  even  then  it  is 
very  thin  ;  as  will  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  quantity  of 
gold  that  goes  to  gild  the  30  pound  of  filver.  Two  ounces,* 
ordinarily,  do  the  bufinefs  ;  and  frequently  little  more  than 
one.  In  effect,  the  full  thicknefs  of  the  gold  on  the  ingot 
rarely  exceeds  ioo,  orioo  part,  and  fometimes  not  fooo  part 
of  an  inch. 

But  this  thin  coat  of  gold  mull  be  yet  much  thinner  :  the  in¬ 
got  is  fucceflively  drawn  through  the  holes  of  feveral  irons 
each  fmaller  than  other,  till  it  be  as  fine,  or  finer  than  a  hair. 
Every  new  hole  lelTens  its  diameter  ;  but  it  gains  in  length 
what  it  Jofes  in  thicknefs,  and  of  confequence  increafes  in  fur¬ 
face.  Yet  the  gold  flill  covers  it  :  it  follows  the  filver  in  all 
its  extenfion;  and  never  leaves  the  minuteft  part  bare,  not 
even  to  the  microfcope.  Yet,  how  inconceivably  mull  it  be 
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attenuated  while  the  ingot  is  drawn  into  a  thread,  whofe  dia- 
meter  is  9000  times  lefs  than  that  of  the  ingot. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  by  exact  weighing,  and  rigorous  calculation, 
found,  that  one  ounce  of  the  thread  was  3232  feet  long,  and 
the  whole  ingot  1163520  feet,  Paris  meafure,  or  96  French 
leagues ;  equal  to  1264400  Englilh  feet,  or  240  miles EngL'fh  : 
an  extent  which  far  furpaffes  what  Fa.  Merfenne,  Furetiere, 
Dr.  Halley,  &c.  ever  dreamt  of. 

Merfenne  fays,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  thread  is  1 00  toifes, 
or  fathoms  long  ;  on  which  footing,  an  ounce  would  only  be 
1200  foot ;  whereas  M.  Reaumur  finds  it  3232.  Dr.  Halley 
makes  fix  foot  of  the  wire  one  grain  in  weight,  and  one  grain 
of  the  gold,  98  yards,  and  confequently  the  ten  thoufandth 
part  of  a  grain,  above  one  third  of  an  inch.  The  diameter  of 
the  wire  he  found  one  1 86th  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  gold  one  154500th  part  of  an  inch.  But  this,  too, 
comes  Ihort  of  M.  Reaumur  :  for  on  this  principle,  the  ounce 
of  wire  would  only  be  2680  feet. 

But  the  ingot  is  not  yet  got  to  its  full  length.  The  greateft 
part  of  our  gold-thread  is  fpun,  or  wound  on  filk  ;  and  before 
they  fpin  it,  they  flat  it,  by  palling  it  between  two  rolls,  or 
wheels  of  exceedingly  polifhed  Heel  ;  which  wheels,  in  flat¬ 
ting  it,  lengthen  it  by  above  one  feventh.  So  that  our  240 
miles  are  now  got  to  274.  The  breadth;  now,  of  thefe  la¬ 
minae,  or  plates,  M.  Reaumilf  finds,  is  only  one  8  th  of  a 
line,  or  one  96th  of  an  inch,  and  their  thicknefs  one 
30728.  The  ounce  of  gold,  then,  is  here  extended  to  a 
furface  of  1 190  fquare  feet  ;  whereas,  the  utmofl  the  gold¬ 
beaters  can  do,  we  have  obferved,  is,  to  extend  it  to  146 
fquare  feet. 

But  the  gold,  thus  exceedingly  extended,  how  thin  rriufl  it 
be  ?  From  M.  Reaumur’s  calculus  it  is  found  to  be  one 
I750°0th  of  a  line,  or  one  2100000th  of  an  inch  ;  which  is 
fcarce  one  13th  of  the  thicknefs  of  Dr.  Halley’s  gold.  But 
he  adds,  that  this  fuppofes  the  thicknefs  of  the  gold  every 
where  equal ;  which  is  no  ways  probable  ;  for  in  beating  the 
gold-leaves,  whatever  care  they  can  beftow,  it  is  impoflible  to 
extend  them  equally.  This  we  eafily  find  by  the  greater  opa¬ 
city  of  fome  parts  than  others.  And  where  the  leaf  is  thickeft, 
it  will  gild  the  wire  the  thickeft. 

M.  Reaumur  computing  what  the  thicknefs  of  the  gold  muft 
be  where  thinned,  finds  it  only  one  3150000th  of  an  inch. 
But  what  is  the  one  3150000th  part  of  an  inch  ?  Yet  this  is 
not  the  utmofl  Dudiility  of  gold  :  for  inftead  of  two  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  ingot,  which  we  have  here  computed  upon,  a 
Angle  one  might  have  been  ufed  ;  and  then  the  thicknefs  of 
the  gold,  in  the  thinneft  places,  would  only  be  the  6300000th 
part  of  an  inch. 

And  yet,  as  thin  as  the  plates  are,  they  might  be  made  twice 
as  thin,  yet  flill  be  gilt ;  by  only  prefling  them  more  between 
the  flatter’s  wheels,  they  are  extended  to  double  the  breadth, 
and  proportionably  in  length.  So  that  their  thicknefs  at  laft 
will  be  reduced  to  one  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  million  part 
of  an  inch. 

Yet  with  this  amazing  thinnefs  of  the  gold,  it  is  flill  a  perfect 
cover  for  the  filver.  The  beft  eye,  or  even  the  beft  micro¬ 
fcope,  cannot  difeover  the  leaft  chafm,  or  difeontinuity.  There 
is  not  an  aperture  to  admit  alcohol  of  wine,  the  fubtileft 
fluid  in  nature,  nor  even  light  itfelf.  Add,  that  if  a  piece  of 
this  gold-thread,  or  gold-plate,  be  laid  to  diffolve  in  aqua¬ 
fortis,  the  filver  will  be  all  excavated,  of  eat  out,  and  the 
gold  left  entire  in  little  tubules. 

As  to  the  Ductility  of  foft  bodies ,  it  is  not  yet  carried  to  that 
pitch.  The  reader,  however,  muft  not  be  furprized,  that 
among  the  dudiile  bodies  of  this  clafs,  we  give  the  firft  place  to 
the  moft  brittle  of  all  others,  glafs. 

Ducti  lit  y  of  Glafs.— We  all  know,  that  when  well  penetrated 
with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  workmen  can  figure,  and 
manage  Glafs  like  foft  wax  :  but  what  is  moft  remarkable,  it 
may  be  drawn;  or  fpun  out  into  threads  exceedingly  fine,  and 
]°ng. 

Our  ordinary  fpinners  do  not  form  their  threads  of  filk,  flax, 
or  the  like,  with  half  the  cafe,  and  expedition,  as  the  glafs- 
fpinners  do  threads  of  this  brittle  matter.  We  have  of  them 
ufed  in  plumes  for  children’s  heads,  and  diverfe  other  works 
much  finer  than  any  hair ;  and  which  bend,  and  wave  like  it 
with  every  wind. 

Nothing  is  more  Ample  and  eafy  than  the  method  of  making 
them  :  there  are  two  workmen  employed  :  the  firft  holds  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  glafs  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;  and  when 
the  heat  has  foftened  it,  a  feCond  operator  applies  a  glafs- 
hook  to  the  metal  thus  in  fufioji  ;  and  withdrawing  the 
hook  again,  it  brings  with  it  a  thread  of  glafs,  which  ftiff  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  mafs.  Then,  fitting  his  hook  on  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  wheel  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  he 
turns  the  wheel  as  fall  as  he  pleafes  ;  which  drawing  out  the 
threads,  winds  it  on  its  rim ;  till  after  a  certain  number  of  re¬ 
volutions  it  is  covered  with  a  fkain  of  glafs-thread. 

The  mafs  in  fufion  over  the  lamp,  diminifhes  infenfibly,  be¬ 
ing  wound  out,  as  it  were,  like  a  pelotoon,  or  clue  upon  the 
wheel ;  and  the  parts,  as  they  recede  from  the  flame,  cooling, 
become  more  coherent  with  thofe  next  to  them  ;  and  this  by 

degrees ; 
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degree’s  :  the  parts  neareft  the  fit's?  2 re  always  the  leaf! 
coherent,  and  of  confequence  muft  give  way  to  the  ciioit 
the  reft  make  to  draw  them  towards  the  wheel. 

Xhe  circumference  of  thefe  threads  is  ufually  a  flat  oval,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  broad  as  thick.  Some  of  them  fcarce  feem 
bigger  than  the  thread  of  a  filk-worm ;  and  are  flexible  to  a 
miracle.  If  the  two  ends  of  fuch  threads  be  knotted  together, 
they  may  be  drawn  and  bent,  till  the  aperture,  or  lpace  in  the 
middle  of  the  knot  do  not  exceed  one  4th  oi  a  line,  or  one 
48th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Hence  M.  Reaumur  advances,  that  as  the  flexibility  of  glafs 
increafes  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  threads  ;  had  we 
but  the  art  of  drawing  threads  as  fine  as  thofe  of  a  fpider’s 

web,  we  might  weave  fluffs,  and  clothes  hereof,  for  wear. - 

Accordingly  he  made  fome  experiments  this  way  :  he  could 
make  threads  fine  enough,  as  fine,  in  his  judgment,  as  any 
fpider’s  web,  but  could  never  make  them  long  enough,  to  do 
any  thing  with  them.  See  Glass. 

Ductility  of  Spider-webs - The  ingenious  author,  fo  often 

above  cited,  obferves,  that  the  matter  whereof  fpiders  and 
filk-worms  form  their  threads,  is  brittle  when  in  the  mafs, 
like  dry  gums.  As  it  is  drawn  out  of  their  bodies,  it  a f- 
fumes  a  confiftence,  much  as  glafs-threads  become  hard,  as 
they  recede  from  the  lamp ;  though  from  a  different  caufe. 
The  Ductility  of  this  matter,  and  the  apparatus  thereto, 
being  much  more  extraordinary  in  fpiders,  than  in  filk- 
worms  >  we  fhall  here  only  confider  the  former.  Some¬ 
thing  has  already  been  faid  of  each  under  the  article  Silk, 
which  fee. 

Near  the  anus  of  the  fpider  arc  fix  papillae,  or  teats,  reprefen- 
ted  in  Tab.  Nat.  Hijlory ,  fig.  6.  The  extremities  of  the  fe- 
veral  papillae  are  furnifhed  with  holes,  that  do  the  bufinefs  of 
wire-drawers,  in  forming  the  threads.  Of  thefe  holes,  M. 
Reaumur  obferves,  there  are  enough  in  the  compafs  of  the 
Imalleft  pins-head,  to  yield  a  prodigious  quantity  of  diftinfif 
threads.  The  holes  are  perceived  by  their  effects  :  take  a 
large  garden-fpider  ready  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  applying  the 
finger  on  apart  of  its  papillae,  as  you  withdraw  that  finger,  it 
will  take  with  it  an  amazing  quantity  of  different  threads. 

M.  Reaumur  has  often  told  70,  or  80  with  a  microfcope, 
but  has  perceived,  that  there  were  infinitely  more  than  he 
could  tell.  In  effedf,  if  he  fhould  fay,  that  each  tip  of  a  pa¬ 
pilla  furnifhed  a  thoufand,  he  is  perfuaded,  he  fhould  fay 
vaftly  too  little.  The  part  is  divided  into  an  infinity  of  little 
prominences,  like  the  eyes  of  a  butter-fly,  &c.  each  promi¬ 
nence,  no  doubt,  makes  its  feveral  thread  ;  or  rather,  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  protuberances,  are  holes  that  give  vent  to 
threads  ;  the  ufe  of  the  protuberances,  in  all  probability,  being 
to  keep  the  threads  at  their  firft  exit,  before  yet  hardened  by 
the  air,  afunder.  In  fome  fpiders  thofe  protuberances  are  not 
fo  fenfible ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  there  are  tufts  of  hair,  which 
may  ferve  the  fame  office,  viz.  to  keep  the  threads  a-part.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  there  may  threads  come  out  at  above  a  thou¬ 
fand  different  places  in  every  papilla  ;  confequently,  the  fpider 
having  fix  papillae,  has  holes  for  above  6000  threads.  It 
is  not  enough  that  thefe  apertures  are  immenfely  final]  : 
but  the  threads  are  already  formed  before  they  arrive  at 
the  papilla,  each  of  them  having  its  little  fheath,  or  du<ft, 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  papilla  from  a  good  di- 
ftance. 

M.  Reaumur  traces  them  up  to  their  fource,  and  fhews  the 
mechanifm  by  which  they  are  made.  Near  the  origin  of  the 
bellv,  he  finds  two  little  foft  bodies,  which  are  the  firft  fourcc 
of  the  filk.  Their  form  and  tranfparency  refemble  thofe  of 
glafs-beads  (fee  fig.  7.)  b y  which  name  we  fhall  hereafter  de¬ 
note  them.  The  tip  of  each  bead,  as  R,  goes  winding,  and 
makes  an  infinity  of  turns,  and  returns  towards  the  papilla. 
From  the  bafe,  or  root  of  the  bead,,  proceeds  another  branch 
much  thicker  ;  which  winding  varioufly,  forms  feveral  knots, 
and  takes  its  courfe  like  the  other,  towards  the  hind-part  of 
the  fpider.  In  thefe  beads,  and  their  branches,  is  contained  a 
matter  proper  to  form  the  filk,  only  that  it  is  too  foft.  The 
body  of  the  bead  is  a  kind  of  refervoir,  and  the  two  branches 
two  canals  proceeding  from  it.  A  little  further  backward, 
there  are  two  other  leffer  beads,  which  only  fend  forth  one 
branch  a-piece,  and  that  from  the  tip.  Befide  thefe,  there 
are  three  other  larger  veffels  on  each  fide  the  fpider,  which 
M.  Reaumur  takes  for  the  laft  refervoirs,  where  the  liquor  is 
colledled.  They  are  reprefented  (fig.  8.)  The  biggeft  is 
near  the  head  of  the  infefit,  and  the  leaft  near  the  anus.  They 
all  terminate  in  a  point ;  and  from  the  three  points  of  thefe 
three  refervoirs  it  is,  that  the  threads,  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  the  threads  drawn  out  at  the  three  papillae,  proceed. 
Each  refervoir  fupplies  one  papilla.  Laftly,  at  the  roots  of 
the  papillae,  are  diicerned  feveral  flelhy  tubes  :  probably,  as 
many  as  there  are  papillae.  Upon  lifting  up  the  membrane, 
or  pellicle,  that  feems  to  cover  thefe  tubes,  they  appear  full  of 
threads,  all  diftindf  from  each  other,  and  which  of  confe¬ 
quence,  under  a  common  cover,  have  each  their  particular 
one  ;  being  kept  like  knives  in  fheaths.  The  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  threads  contained  here,  M.  Reaumur  concludes, 
upon  tracing  their  couife,  does  not  all  come  from  the  points 
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of  the  refervoirs ;  but  fome  from  all  the  turns,  and  angles  ; 
nay  probably,  from  every  part  thereof.  But  by  what  Convey¬ 
ances  the  liquor  comes  into  the  beads,  and  out  of  the  beads 
into  the  refervoirs,  remains  yet  to  be  difeovered. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  tip  of  each  papilla  may 
give  paffage  to  above  a  thoufand  threads ;  yet  the  diameter  of 
that  papilla  does  not  exceed  a  fmall  pins-head  :  but  we  were 
there  only  confidering  the  largeft  fpiders. 

If  we  examine  the  young,  rifing  fpiders,  produced  by  thofe ; 
we  fhall  find,  that  they  no  fooner  quit  their  egg,  than  they 
begin  to  fpin.  Indeed  their  threads  can  fcarce  be  perceived  ; 
but  their  webs,  formed  thereof,  may:  they  are  frequently 
as  thick,  and  clofe,  as  thole  of  houfe-fpiders  ;  and  no  won¬ 
der  :  there  being  often  4,  or  500  little  fpiders  concurring  to 
the  fame  work.  How  minute  muft  their  holes  be  ?  the  ima¬ 
gination  can  fcarce  conceive  that  of  their  papillae  ?  The 
J  wfi°le  fpider  is,  perhaps,  lefs  than  a  papilla  of  the  parent  which 
'  produced  it. 

This  is  eafily  feen  :  each  big  fpider  lays  4  or  500  eggs  ;  thefe 
eggs  are  all  wrapped  up  in  a  bag  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  young 
ones  have  broke  through  the  bag,  they  begin  to  fpin.  How 
fine  muft  their  threads  be  ? 

Yet  is  not  this  the  utmoft  nature  does  ;  There  are  fome  kinds 
of  fpiders  fo  ftnall  at  their  birth,  that  they  are  not  vifible  with¬ 
out  a  microfcope.  There  are  ufually  found  an  infinity  of 
them  in  a  clufter,  and  they  only  appear  like  a  number  of  red 
points.  And  yet  there  are  webs  found  under  them,  though 
well  nigh  imperceptible.  What  muft:  be  the  tenuity  of  one 
of  thefe  threads ;  the  fmall  eft  hair  muft  be  to  one  of  thefe 
what  the  moft  maffive  bar  is  to  the  fineft  gold-wire  above- 
mentioned. 

The  matter  whereof  the  threads  are  formed,  we  have  obferv¬ 
ed,  is  a  vifcfil  juice.  The  beads  are  the  firft  receptacles 
where  it  is  gathered,  and  the  place  where  it  has  the  leaft  con¬ 
fiftence.  It  is  much  harder  when  got  into  the  fix  great  re- 
fervoirs,  whither  it  is  carried  by  canals  from  the  former :  This 
confiftence  it  acquires  in  good  meafure  in  its  paffage ;  part  of 
the  humidity  being  diffipated  in  the  way,  or  fecreted  by  parts 
deftined  for  that  purpofe. 

Laftly,  the  liquor  is  dried  ftill  further,  and  becomes  thread, 
in  its  progrefs  through  the  refpedtive  canals  to  the  papillae. 
When  thefe  firft  appear  out  at  the  holes,  they  are  ftill  gluti¬ 
nous  ;  fo  that  fuch  as  fpring  out  of  neighbouring  holes,  ftick 
together.  The  air  compleats  the  drying. 

By  boiling  the  fpider,  more,  or  lefs,  the  liquor  is  brought  to 
a  greater  or  lefs  confiftence,  fit  to  draw  out  into  threads  j 
lor  it  is  too  fluid  for  that  purpofe  while  yet  inclofed  rn  its  re¬ 
fervoirs. 

The  matter  contained  in  thefe  refervoirs,  when  well  dried, 
appears  a  tranfparent  gum,  or  glue,  which  breaks  when 
much  bent :  like  glafs,  it  only  becomes  flexible  by  being  di¬ 
vided  into  the  fineft  threads.  And  probably  it  was  on  this 
account  nature  made  the  number  of  holes  fo  immenfe.  The 
matter  of  filk  formed  in  the  bodies  of  fpiders  being  much 
brittler  than  that  formed  in  filk-worms,  needed  to  be  wound 
fmaller.  Otherwifte  we  do  not  conceive,  why  fhe  fhould 
form  a  great  number  of  threads,  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  reunited  :  a  fingle  canal  might  have  done.  See  Divisi¬ 
bility. 

DUEL  *,  a  fingle  combat,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed,  in 
confequence  of  a  cartel,  or  challenge.  See  Cartel,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  ufually  derived  from  Duellum,  uled  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  writers,  quaji  duorum  helium. 

Duels  were  anciently  allowed  by  common  law,  in  cafes  where 

proof  could  not  be  had - In  which  view,  Fleta  defines 

Duel,  Jingularis  pugna  inter  duos  ad  probandam  veritatem  litis9 
&  quivicit ,  probaffie  intelligitur.  Stat.  de  Finib.  Levat.  27. 
Edw.  I.  See  Combat. 

This  Duelling  was  fo  general  a  method  of  terminating  diffe¬ 
rences  among  the  nobility  ;  that  even  ecclefiaftics,  priefts, 
and  monks,  were  not  excufed  from  the  fame.  Only,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  ftained  with  blood,  they  oblige  thefe  to  pro¬ 
cure  champions  to  fight  in  their  ftead  ;  as  is  fhewn  at  large  by 
father  Dacheri,  in  the  VHIth  tome  of  his  Spicilegium .  See 
Champion. 

None  were  excepted  from  thefe  legal  Duels  but  women.  Tick 
people,  and  cripples,  and  fuch  as  were  under  21  years  of  age, 
or  above  60. 

I  he  cuftom  was  for  the  two  champions  to  enter  a  lift,  or  fmall 
enclofure,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judge, 
not  only  on  criminal  occafion,  but  on  fome  civil  ones,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  right. 

The  monk  Sigebert  even  relates,  that  a  queftion  on  a  point  of 
law  being  prelented  to  the  emperor  Otho  I.  viz.  whether  re- 
prefentation  had  place  in  direfil  fucceffion  ?  and  the  do&ors 
finding  themfelves  embarraffed  in  the  refolution  thereof  ;  the 
emperor  remitted  the  decifion  of  fo  critical  a  point  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  arms ;  and  pitched  on  two  bold  fellows  to  maintain 
the  pro  and  the  contra.  The  vifilory  fell  to  him  who  con¬ 
tended  for  reprefentation  ;  in  favour  of  whom  a  law  was 
ftraightway  made,  which  is  in  force  to  this  day.  See  Judi¬ 
cium  Da. 
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This  cuftohi  came  originally  from  the  northern  nations  ; 
among  whom  it  was  ufual  to  end  all  their  differences  by  arms  ; 
as  we  are  allured  by  Paterculus.  It  afterwards  paffed  as  a  1  aw 
among  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks  ;  efpecially  after 
Gondebault,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  admitted  it  in  lieu  of 
fwearing.  M.  Godeau,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  church,  VII. 
cent,  fays,  it  was  the  Lombards  who  firft:  introduced  into  Italy 
the  barbarity  of  fingle  combats,  whence  the  cuftom  fpread 
throughout  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  form  of  the  combat  was  this.-— The  accufer  and  ac- 
cufed  giving  pledges  to  the  judge,  on  their  refpe&ive  behalves  ; 
the  judge  took  firft  up  that  of  the  defendant,  and  next  that  of 
the^  demandant.  They  were  then  both  clapped  up  in  fafe 
prifon  ;  and  the  chief  juftice  was  to  furnifti  them  with  fuitable 
arms. — Such  as  fought  on  foot  had  only  a  fword  and  buckler  : 
the  horfemen  were  armed  at  all  points,  as  well  as  their  horfes. 
The  day  of  combat  being  come,  they  made  choice  of  four  ca¬ 
valiers,  to  guard  the  field  ;  and  performed  diverfe  ceremonies, 
prayers,  oaths,  idc.  defcribed  by  Pafquier,  and  other  authors 
quoted  by  du  Cange,  who  mentions  an  ordonnance  of  king 
Philip  the  Fair  in  1306,  prefcribing  the  feveral  rules,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  ceremonies,  to  be  obfeiVed  herein. 

The  vanquifhed,  whether  accufer,  or  accufed,  was  punifhed 
with  death,  or  mutilation  of  members,  and  ignominioufly 
diagged  out  of  the  camp,  hung  on  a  gibbet,  or  burnt,  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

The  method  of  trial  by  Duel ,  was  inftituted  as  a  way  of  con¬ 
sulting  providence,  to  learn  who  was  the  criminal  ;  and  it  was 
imagined,  that  God  thus  interrogated,  would  not  fail  to  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  m  favour  of  the  innocent.  But  it  happened  fo 
often,  that  die  unjuft  accufer  came  oft  victorious  •,  that  they 
began  to  be  convinced,  they  muft  not  prefcribe  to  his  wifdom, 
the  neceffity  of  interrupting  the  courfe  of  fecond  caufes.  This 
was  giving  rules  to  murther,  and  difguifing  affaflinations  under 
method  and  meafure.  See  Sortes. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  obferves,  that  as  early  as  the  year  981, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  had  abrogated  the  proof  by  Duel  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  appointed  the  proof  by  red-hot  iron,  which 
.  was  annulled  in  its  turn.  See  Ordeal. 

But  Duels  were  condemned  before  by  a  council  held  at  Va- 
lentia  in  855  ;  where  the  perfon  who  killed  his  enemy,  was 
excommunicated ;  and  the  perfon  killed,  pronounced  un¬ 
worthy  of  burial.  Afterwards,  the  popes  Nicholas  I.  Ce- 
leftin  III.  and  Alexander  III.  likewife  interpofed  ;  and  Fre¬ 
deric  I.  and  II.  prohibited  them  in  Germany.  St.  Louis  did 
what  he  could  to  abolifh  them  in  France  ;  but  his  ordonnance 
only  took  place  in  his  own  territories,  and  not  in  thofe  of 
his  vafials.  After  his  example,  the  counts  d’ Auvergne  and 
Poiclou,  and  feveral  other  lords,  forbad  them  likewife.  Philip 
the  Fair,  following  the  foot-fteps  of  his  grandfather,  St. 
Louis,  forbad  all  gages  or  pledges  of  battel  ;  and  yet  he  per¬ 
mitted  them  in  four  cafes,  in  the  ordonnance  above-men¬ 
tioned  of  the  year  1306.  The  laft  Duel  of  note  was  in  the 
year  1547,  before  king  Henry  II.  between  Jarnac  and  Cha- 
taigneraye,  mentioned  by  Thuanus,  and  de  Serres. 

In  England,  the  trial  by  Duel  is  difufed  ;  though  the  law 
on  which  it  is  founded  be  ftill  in  force.— The  laft  trial  of 
this  kind  admitted,  was  in  the  6th  year  of  king  Charles  I. 
between  Donnald,  lord  Rey,  or  Rhee,  appellant,  and  Da¬ 
vid  Ramfey  efquire,  defendant,  in  the  painted  chamber  at 
Weftminfter.  See  Trial. 

Duel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fingle  combat  on  fome  private  quarrel, 
or  occafion.  See  Cartel. 

The  Duel  muft  be  premeditated  ;  otherwife  it  is  only  a  ren¬ 
counter.  See  Rencounter. 

The  folly,  or  rather  madnefs  of  Duelling  reigned  for  fome 
.  ages  in  France  ;  where  the  flower  of  the  nobleffe  perifhed 
thereby.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  late  Louis  XIV.  to 
have  ufed  all  his  power  and  authority  for  abolifhing  Duels. 
The  fevere  edidfs  and  laws  he  made  againft  Duelijls,  put  a 
flop  to  the  cuftom. 

DUKE  *,  Dux,  a  fovereign  prince,  without  the  title,  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  king.— Such  are  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Hol- 
ftein,  fife.  See  Prince. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  modern  Greeks,  who  Call 
Doucas ,  what  the  Latins  call  Dux. 

There  are  alfo  two  fovereigns,  who  bear  the  title  of  Great- 
Duke  ;  as  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Mufeovy,  now  called  the  Czar,  or  emperor  of  Ruflia.— 
The  emperor  of  Germany  is  Arch-Duke  of  Auftria.  See 
Arch-Duke. 

D  uke,  Dux,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour,  or  nobility,  the  next 
below  princes.  See  Nobility*  Prince,  Peer,  Ba¬ 
ron,  tdc. 

The  Dukedom ,  or  dignity  of  Duke ,  is  a  Roman  dignity,  de¬ 
nominated  a  Ducendo ,  leading,  or  commanding.— According¬ 
ly*  the  firft  Dukes,  Duces ,  were  the  Due  tores  Exercituum, 
commanders  of  armies. — Under  the  late  emperors,  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  were  entitled  Ducess—  In  after  times  the 
fame  denomination  was  alfo  given  to  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  in  time  of  peace. 

Vol.  I.  N9  XL VIII. 


The  firft  governor  under  the  name  of  Duke ,  was  a  Duke,  of 
the  Marchia  Rhaetica,  or  Grifons,  whereof  mention  is  made 
in  Cafliodorus.  The  Goths,  and  Vandals,  upon  their  over 
running  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire,  abolifhed  the 
koman  dignities  wherever  they  fettled.  .  But  the  Franks,  idc „ 
to  pleafe  the  Gaulifli  people,  who  had  long  been  ufed  to  that 
form  of  Government,  made  it  a  point,  of  politics,  not  to 
change  any  thing  therein  ;  and  accordingly  divided  all  Gaul 
into  dutchies,  and  counties  ;  and  gave  the  names  fometimes 
of  Dukes,  and  fometimes  of  counts,  cornites,  to  the  governors 
thereof.  See  Count. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxons  time,  Camden  obferves,  the 
officers  and  commanders  of  armies  were  called  Dukes ,  Duces , 
after  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  without  any  addition.  Af¬ 
ter  the  conqueror  came  in,  the  title  lay  dormant,  till  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  who  created  his  fon  Edward,  firft  called 
the  black  prince ,  Duke  of  Cornwall.  After  whom,  there 
were  more  made,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  their  titles  defeend- 
ed  to  their  pofterity.— -They  were  created  with  much  folem- 
nity,  per  cinfturam  gladii,  cappeeque ,  id  circuit  aurei  in  capite 
impofitionem. 

Though  the  French  retained  the  names,  and  form  of  the  du¬ 
cal  government,  yet  under  their  fecond  race  of  kings,  there 
was  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  Dukes  ;  but  all  the  great  lords 
were  called  Counts,  Peers ,  or  Barons.  Exaepting,  however* 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine  ;  and  a  Duke  of 
France,  which  was  a  dignity,  Hugh  Capet  himfelf  held, 
correfponding  to  the  modern  dignity  of  Maire  de  Palais,  or 
the  king’s  lieutenant. 

By  the  weaknefs  of  the  kings,  the  Dukes,  or  governors  made 
themfelves  fovereigns  of  the  provinces  trufted  to  their  admi- 
niftration.  This  change  happened  chiefly  about  the  time  of 
Hugh  Capet ;  When  the  great  lords  began  to  difmember  the 
kingdom,  fo  that  that  prince  found  more  competitors  amono- 
them  than  fubjeefts.  It  was  even  with  a  deal  of  difficulty  they 
could  be  brought  to  own  him  their  fuperior,  to  hold  of  him 
by  faith,  and  homage. 

By  degrees,  what  with  force,  and  what  by  marriao-es,  thefe 
provinces,  both  dutchies,  and  counties,  which  had  been  rent 
from  the  crown,  were  reunited.  But  the  title  Duke  was  no 
longer  given  to  the  governors  of  provinces; 

From  that  time  Duke  became  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  affe&ed 
to  a  perfon,  and  his  heirs  male,  without  giving  him  any  do- 
mame,  territory,  or  juxifdiaion  over  the  place  whereof  he  is 
Duke.  All  the  advantages  thereof  confift  in  the  name  and 
the  precedence  it  gives. 

7  be  Pukes  of  our  days  retain  nothing  of  their  ancient  fplendor 
but  the  coronet  on  their  efcutcheon ;  which  is  the  only  mark 
o  their  departed  fovereignty.— They  are  created  by  patent, 
cindture  of  the  fword,  mantle  of  ftate,  impofition  of  a  cap, 

handCOr°net  °f  S°  d  °n  thC  hCad’  and  a  Verge  °f  g°id  in  their 

1  he  eldeft  fons  of  Dukes,  are  by  the  courtefy  of  England,  ftyled 
Marqutfes  and  the  younger  fons,  Lords,  with  the  addition  of 
their  chriftian  name,  as  lord  James,  lord  Thomas,  idc.  and 

of  the  land°f  VifC°UntS’  th°Ugh  n0t  fo  Privileged  by  the  laws 

A  Duke  has  the  title  of  Grace  ;  and  being  writ  to,  is  ftyled 
in  the  bends  anguage  mo  ft  high,  potent,  and  noble  prince. 
Dufe.Sn  of  the  blood  royal,  are  ftyled,  moft  high,  meft  mighty , 

and  iLuftrious  princes.  See  Grace,  Precedency,^-. 
Duxe-Duke  a  quality  given  in  Spain  to  a  grandee  of  the 
houfe  of  Sylva,  on  account  of  his  having  feveral  dutchies 
by  the  uniting  of  two  confiderable  houfes  in  his  perfon 
Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva,  eldeft  fon  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Sylva,  and  heir  of  his  dutchies,  and  principalities,  married 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  l’lnfantado  3  in  vertue 
of  which  marriage,  the  prefent  Duke  de  Paftrana,  who  is  de¬ 
fended  therefrom,  and  is  grandfon  of  Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva 
v  has  added  to  his  other  great  titles,  that  of  Duke-Duke,  to  di- 
ftinguifti  himfelf  from  the  other  Dukes,  fome  whereof  mav 
enjoy  feveral  dutchies,  but  none  fo  confiderable  ones,  nor  tile 
titles  of  fuch  eminent  families. 

DULCIFYING*  Sweetning ,  a  term  ufed  in  phyfic,  for  ren¬ 
dering  a  fluid  lefs  acid,  and  rough  ;  either  by  taking  away 
its  falts,  or  breaking  their  points,  or  covering  them  with  fom/ 
thing  fmooth,  and  foft.  See  Acid,  &c. 

DULCIS,  Ajfa,  or  A  fa.  See  the  article  Ass  a. 

DULIA,  AOTAEIA,  Service.  See  the  articles  Worship 
Latria,  and  Hyperdulia.  * 

DULL  Appui.  See  the  article  Appui. 

DUMBNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the  natural 
ufe  of  fpeech.  See  Speech. 

People  born  deaf,  are  laid  to  be  all  naturally  dumb,  as  not  be- 
ing  able  to  learn  words.  See  Deafness 
Dumbnefi  is  fometimes  the  refult  of  the  want,  or  even  h 
d  conformation  of  the  tongue.-Yet  in  the  third  tome  of 
the  Epbem.  German  w  have  an  account  of  a  book,  entitled 
Jac.  Roland,  Agloffoflomographia,  five  Defer', ptio  One,  fin) 

Mute*  ,0lm‘ur>  &e.  See  Tongue,  and 

3  Z  DUNG, 
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DUNG,  in  agriculture,  and  gardening.  See  Manuring, 
and  Compost. 

DUNGEON  *,  Donjton,  in  fortification,  the  higheft  part 
of  a  cafile  built  after  the  ancient  mode  ;  ferving  as  a  watch- 
tower,  or  place  of  obfervation.  See  Castle. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  Donjon,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  ;  and  which  Fauchet  derives  from  Domkilium,  in  that 
the  Dungeon  being  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  cattle,  was  ufually 
the  lord’s  apartment  Menage  derives  it  from  Dominione , 
hr  Dominionus,  which  in  fome  ancient  writings  we  find  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe.  Others  derive  it  from  Domus  J tilt i  Cesfaris, 
or  Domus  Jugi ;  and  others  from  Domus  Juliani,  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian  having  built  feveral  fuch  cattles  in  the  Gauls, 
yvhereof  there  is  one  ftill  Handing  in  Lorraine,  called  Dom. 
f  alien .  .  Dtt  Cange  derives  the  appellation  from  Duno,  aut 
Colie  Addificatum,  which  the  barbarous  writers  have  al¬ 
tered  into  Dunjo,  Dungeo,  Dongio,  Dangio,  Domgio ,  and 
tdomnio. 

In  fome  caftles,  as  that  of  Vincenhes,  (Ac.  the  Donjon  ferves 
as  a  prifon  for  perfons  they  would  have  the  moft  fecurely  kept ; 
whence  the  ufe  of  our  word  Dungeon ,  for  a  dark  dole  prifon 
under  ground.  See  Prison. 

DUO,  in  mufic,  a  fong,  or  compofition  to  be  performed  in 
two  parts  only  ;  the  one  fung,  and  the  other  played  on  an 
inftrument ;  or  by  two  voices  alone.  See  Song. 

Duo,  is  alfo  when  two  voices  fing  different  parts,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  third,  which  is  a  thorough  bafs. — Unifons  and 
odaves  are  rarely  to  be  ufed  in  Duo's,  except  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end. 

DUODENA  Arteria ,  and  Vena,  a  branch  of  an  artery, 
which  the  Duodenum  receives  from  the  cceliac  ;  to  which 
anfwers  a  vein  of  the  fame  name,  returning  the  blood  to  the 
porta.  See  Vein,  and  Artery. 

DUODENUM  *,  in  anatomy,  the  find:  of  the  intejlina 
tenuia,  or  fmall  guts  ;  being  that  which  receives  the  food 
half  chylified  from  the  ftomach. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch) 
fig.  i.  lit.  h  and  i.  fig.  2.  lit.  c.  See  alfo  the  article  Intes¬ 
tines. 

*  It  has  its  name  Duodenum,  as  being  above  twelve  fingers 
breadth,  long  :  on  which  account,  fome  call  it  Dodeca- 
dattylum. 

The  Duodenum  arifes  from  the  pylorus,  or  right  orifice  of  the 
ftomach  ;  whence  defeending  towards  the  fpine,  from  right 
to  left,  quite  ftraight,  it  terminates  where  the  circumvolu¬ 
tions  of  the  reft  begin. 

Its  coats  are  thicker,  and  its  cavity,  or  canal  lefs  than  any 
of  the  other  inteftines.  At  its  lower  end  are  two  canals,  open¬ 
ing  into  its  cavity,  one  from  the  liver,  and  gal]  bladder,  called 
the  duflus  communis  choledochus  ;  and  the  other  from  the 


pancreas,  called  pancreaticus.  See  Choledochus, and  Pan- 

CREATICUS. 

The  Duodenum  is  quite  ftraight;  but  the  inteftinum  jejunum 
makes  diverfe  windings,  and  inflexions  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  mixing  at  the  beginning  thereof,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  Duodenum ,  would  otherwife  precipitate  not 
only  the  grofs  parts  of  the  excrements,  but  alfo  the  chyle  it- 
felf,  too  haftily.  See  Bile,  Excrement,  (Ac. 

DUPLA,  Duple  Ratio,  is  where  the  antecedent  term  is 
double  the  confequent ;  or,  where  the  exponent  of  the 
Ratio  is  2  : — Thus  6  :  3  is  in  a  Duple  Ratio.  See  Ra¬ 
tio. 

Sub- duple  Ratio,  is  where  the  confequent  term  is  double  the 
antecedent  ;  or,  the  exponent  of  the  Ratio  is  4  : — Thus, 
3  :  6  is  in  a  Sub-duple  Ratio.  See  Ratio. 


^  Ratio.  | 


See  Ratio. 


Du  p  LA-i Scfquialtera 
'DvphA-Superbipartiens  tertias 
Duple  Time.  See  the  article  Time. 

DUPLICATE  *,  a  fecond  inftrument,  or  a£l  in  writing  ; 
or  a  tranfeript,  or  copy  of  another.  See  Transcript, 
and  Copy. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Duploma,  of  Duplum, 
double. 


It  is  ufual  to  fend  a  Duplicate ,  when  it  is  apprehended  the  firft 
difpatch,  (Ac.  is  loft.  See  Dispatch. 

Duplicate,  in  chancery,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  fecond 
letters  patent  granted  by  the  lord  chancellour,  in  a  cafe  where 
he  had  formerly  done  the  fame.  See  Patent. 

Duplicate  Ratio,  the  Ratio  between  the  fquares  of  two  quan¬ 
tities. —  Thus  the  Duplicate  Ratio  of  a  to  b,  is  the  Ratio  of 
aa,  to  bb,  or  of  the  fquare  of  a  to  the  fquare  of  b.  See 
Square. 

In  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  firft  term  to  the 
third  is  faid  to  be  in  a  Duplicate  Ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  or  as  its  fquare  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  :  Thus, 
in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  Ratio  of  2  to  8,  is  Duplicate  of  that  of  2 
to  4  ,  or  as  the  fquare  of  2  to  the  fquare  of  4  ;  wherefore 
Duplicate  Ratio  is  the  proportion  of  fquares,  as  triplicate 
is  of  cubes,  fife,  and  the  Ratio  of  2  to  8,  is  faid  to  be 
compounded  of  that  of  2  to  4,  and  of  4  to  8.  See  Ra- 

T  I  O  O  Cm  ^ 

DUPLICATION,  Doubling,  in  arithmetic,  and  geome¬ 
try,  the  multiplying  a  quantity,  either 'diferete,  or  continued, 
l^y  two.  See  Multiplication. 


D  tJ  R 

Duplication  of  a  Cube,  is  the  finding  the  fide  of  a  cube 
that  fhall  be  double  in  folidity  to  a  given  cube  :  which  is  a 
famous  problem  Cultivated  by  the  geometricians  thefe  two 
thoufarid  years.  See  Cube; 

It  was  firft  propofed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  ; 
which,  being  confulted  about  the  manner  of  flopping  a 
plague  then  raging  at  Athens,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the 
plague  fhould  ceafe  when  Apollo’s  altar,  which  was  cubical, 
fhould  be  doubled.  —  Upon  this,  they  applied  themfelves 
in  good  earneft,  to  feek  the  Duplicature  of  the  cube,  which 
hence  forwards  was  called  the  Delian  Problem.  See  Pro¬ 
blem. 

The  problem  is  only  to  be  folved  by  finding  two  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  between  the  fide  of  the  cube,  and  double  that 
fide  ;  the  firft:  whereof  will  be  the  fide  of  the  cube  doubled, 
as  was  firft  obferved  by  Hippocrates  Chius.  See  Propor¬ 
tional. 

Eutochius,  in  his  comments  on  Archimedes,  gives  feveral 
ways  of  performing  it  by  the  mefolabe.  Pappus  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  his  commentator  Command ine,  give  three  ways  : 
the  firft,  according  to  Archimedes  ;  the  fecond,  according  to 
Hero  ;  and  the  third,  by  an  inftrument  invented  by  Pappus, 
which  gives  all  the  proportions  required. 

The  Sieur  de  Comiers  has  likewife  publifhed  an  elegant  de- 
monftration  of  the  fame  problem,  by  means  of  a  com- 
pafs  with  three  legs  :  but  thefe  methods  are  all  mecha¬ 
nical. 

.^-duplication.  See  the  article  Re-duplication. 

Du  plicatum  Arcanum.  See  the  article  Arcanum. 

DUPLICATURE,  in  anatomy,  a  doubling,  or  folding  of 
the  membranes,  or  other  like  parts.  See  Membrane. 

Such  are  the  Duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  of  the  omen¬ 
tum,  of  the  pleura,  (Ac.  See  Peritonaeum,  Omentum, 
Pleura,  (Ac. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  French  academy  for  the  year  17 14. 
an  account  is  given  of  a  young  man,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  27  years,  in  the  Duplicature  of  whofe  meninges  were 
found  little  bones,  that  feemed  to  proceed  out  of  the  inner 
furface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  their  acute  points  ftimu- 
lated  the  pia  mater. 

That  Duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  wherein  the  ancients 
placed  the  bladder,  is  not  found  by  the  modern  anatomifts. 
Dionis. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  firft  difeovered  the  Duplicature  of 
the  cuticula.  See  Cuticle. 

DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  two  pounds  :  or  a 
money  of  the  value  of  two  As’s.  See  A  s. 

As  the  As,  at  firft,  weighed  a  juft  pondo,  or  libra  ;  the  Du~ 
pondius  then,  weighed  two.  And  hence  the  name. 

And  though  the  weight  of  the  As  was  afterwards  diminifhed, 
and  of  confequence  that  of  the  Dupondius  alfo  ;  they  ftill  re¬ 
tained  the  denomination.  See  Pound  and  Libra. 

DURA  Mater,  or  Meninx,  a  ftrong,  thick  membrane,  which 
lines,  or  covers  all  the  inner  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  brain  ;  being  it  felf  lined  on  its  inner,  or 
concave  fide  by  the  pia  mater,  or  meninx  tenuis. —  See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Ofteol.)  fig.  4.  lit.  ee.  fig.  6.  lit.  cc.  See  alfo  Me¬ 
ninges. 

The  dura  mater  flicks  very  clofe  to  the  balls  of  the  skull,  and 
its  futures  by  the  fibres,  and  veffels  it  fends  to  the  pericrani¬ 
um.  See  Brain  and  Cranium. 

It  is  fattened  to  the  pia  mater,  and  the  brain,  by  the  veffels 
which  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  gives  a  coat,  or  cover¬ 
ing  to  all  the  nerves  which  rife  from  the  brain  ;  and  to  the 
medulla  fpinalis,  and  all  the  nerves,  which  rife  from  it.  See 
Nerve. 

Its  furface  is  rpugh  towards  the  fkull,  and  fmooth  towards 
the  brain.  It  is  a  double  membrane,  woven  of  ftrong  fibres, 
which  may  be  plainly  feen  on  its  infide,  but  very  little  on  its 
outfide  next  the  fkull  :  It  has  three  proceffes  made  by  the 

doubling  of  its  inner  membrane. - The  firft  refembles  a 

fickle,  and  is  therefore  called  Falx. — The  fecond  feparates 
the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  down  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  that  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  may  not  offend  the 
cerebellum,  which  lies  under  it.  This  procefs  is  very  ftrong, 
and  thick,  and  in  ravenous  beafts  is  for  the  moft  part  bony, 
becaufe  of  the  violent  motion  of  their  brain. — The  third  is 
the  fmalleft,  and  feparates  the  external  fubftance  of  the  hind 
parts  of  the  cerebellum  into  two  protuberances.  See  Dupli¬ 
cature,  Falx,  and  Cerebellum. 

In  the  Dura  mater  are  feveral  finus’s,  or  channels,  which  run 
between  its  internal  and  external  membranes  :  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  ones,  are,  the  finus  longitudinalis  ;  the  fecond  and.  third 
finus’s  are  called  Laterales ;  and  the  fourth,  Torcular.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  more  of  inferior  note,  mentioned  bv  anato¬ 
mifts,  as  du  Verney,  Dr.  Ridley,  (Ac. — Their  ufe  is,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blood  of  the  adjacent  parts  from  the  veins,  to  which 
they  ferve  as  fo  many  trunks,  and  difeharge  it  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  jugulars.  See  Sjnus,  and  Jugular. 

The  veffels  of  the  dura  Mater ,  are,  firft,  a  branch  from  the 
carotid,  while  it  is  in  its  long  canal,  which  is  difperfed  in  the 
fore  and  lower  part  of  the  dura  Mater  ;  fecondly,  an  artery, 

which 
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which  enters  the  hole  of  the  skull,  called  foramen  arterial 
dures  matris  ;  it  is  difperfed  on  the  Tides  of  this  membrane, 
and  runs  as  high  as  the  finus  longitudinalis  :  the  vein  which 
accompanies  the  branches  of  this  artery,  goes  out  of  the  skull, 
by  the  foramen  lacerum.  Thirdly,  a  branch  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  artery,  and  vein,  which  laft  paiTes  through  the  whole  be¬ 
hind  the  occipital  apophyfis,  where  they  are  difperfed  in 
the  hind-part  of  the  dura  mater. — It  has  alfo  nerves  from 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  give  it  an  exquifite 
fenfe.  » 

It  has  a  motion  of  fyftole,  and  diaftole,  which  is  caufed  by 
the  arteries  which  enter  the  skull.  No  doubt,  the  great 
number  of  arteries  in  the  brain  contribute  more  to  it,  than 
thofe  few  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  may  affift  a  little,  though 
not  very  fenfibly,  becaufe  of  their  fmallnefs,  and  paucity. 

The  ufe  of  the  dura  mater  is  to  cover  the  brain,  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  all  the  nerves  ;  to  divide  the  cerebrum  into  two, 
and  to  hinder  it  from  preffing  the  cerebellum. 

Dura  Portia.  See  the  article  Portio. 

Durable  Fortification.  See  the  article  Fortification. 

DURATION,  an  idea  we  get  by  attending  to  the  fleet- 
ing,  and  perpetually  perifhing  parts  of  fuccelfion.  See  Suc¬ 
cession. 


The  idea  of  fucceffibn  we  get  by  refle&ing  on  that  train  of 
ideas,  which  continually  follow  one  another  in  our  minds, 
while  awake.  The  diftance  between  any  parts  of  this  fuc- 
ceflion  is  what  we  call  Duration  :  and  the  continuation  of  the 
exiftence  of  ourfelves,  or  any  thing  elfe  commenfurate  to  the 
fucceffion  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  called  our  own  Duration , 
or  that  of  the  thing  coexifting  with  our  thinking.  So  that  we 
have  no  perception  of  Duration ,  when  that  fucceffion  of  ideas 
ceafes.  See  Idea,  and  Existence. 

Duration ,  in  Mr.  Locke’s  philofophy,  is  a  mode,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  fpace.  See  Space  and  Mode. 

The  fiinple  modes  of  Duration,  are  any  lengths,  or  parts 
thereof,  whereof  we  have  diftant  ideas  ;  as  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  time,  eternity,  &c.  See  Hour,  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Year,  &c. 

Duration ,  as  marked  by  certain  periods,  and  meafures,  is  what 
we  properly  call  Time.  See  Time. 

1.  By  obferving  certain  appearances,  at  regular,  and  feeming- 
ly  equi-diftant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths, 
and  meafures  of  Duration ,  as  minutes*  hours,  &c.  2.  By 

being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafures  of  time,  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  come  to  imagine  Duration  where  nothing  really  en¬ 
dures  or  exifts  :  thus,  we  imagine,  to-morrow,  next  year, 
yefterday,  &c.  3.  By  being  able  to  repeat  fuch  idea  of  any 

length  of  time,  as  of  a  minute,  year,  &c.  as  often  as  we  will, 
and  add  them  to  one  another,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end, 
we  get  the  idea  of  eternity.  See  Eternity. 

Time  is  to  Duration ,  as  place  is  to  fpace,  or  expanfion.  They 
are  fo  much  of  thofe  boundlefs  oceans  of  eternity,  and  im- 
menfity,  as  is  fet  out,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  ;  and 
thus  ferve  to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite,  real  beings,  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  each  other  in  thofe  infinite  oceans  of  Duration ,  and 
fpace. 

Duration  of  Aftion.  See  the  article  Action. 

Duration  of  an  Eclipfe.  See  the  article  Eclipse. 

Scruples  of  half  Duration .  See  the  article  Scruple. 

Duration  of  a  folar  Eclipfe.  See  the  article  Eclipse* 

DURE,  Door.  See  the  article  SxjTH-Dure. 

DURESSE,  Hardfhip ,  in  law,  is  where  a  perfon  is  kept 
in  prifon,  or  reftrained  of  his  liberty,  contrary  to  order  of 
law;  or  threatned  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or  beaten.  See 
Force. 

In  which  cafe,  if  a  perfon  fo  in  prifon,  or  in  fear  of  fuch 
threats,  make  any  fpecialty,  or  obligation,  by  reafon  of  fuch 
imprifonment,  or  threats  ;  fuch  deed  is  void  in  law  :  and  in 
an  action  brought  on  fuch  fpecialty,  the  party  may  plead,  that 
it  was  brought  by  Dureffe . 

DUST,  minute  and  almoft  infenfible  particles  broken  off  from 
any  hard  body.  See  Powder,  Particle,  Corpuscle, 
Atom,  fsV. 


Thofe  broken  from  ftenes  are  more  properly  called  Sand.  See 
Sand. 

The  fubtile  matter  of  des  Cartes,  is  a  fort  of  Duf  produced 
by  the  collifion  of  the  matter  of  the  fecond  element.  See  Ele¬ 
ment,  Subtile  Matter,  Cartesianism,  &c. 
GoU-Dusr.  1  g  he  artide$  I  Gold. 

Lead-Do  st.  )  RLead. 
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^CoiNS. 

Fortification. 
Monies. 

Pens. 

Telescope* 
Tyles. 
Company. 
^Measures. 

DUTCH Y-Cow  ft  t,  a  court  wherein  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  Dutchy ,  or  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  are  decided  by 
decree  of  the  chancellor  of  that  court.  See  Coun  t  y.  Court, 
Chancellor j CV. 


DUTCH  Coins.  \ 

Dutch  Fortification. 
Dutch  Monies. 

Dutch  Pens. 

Dutch  Tele  [cope. 

Dutch  Tyles. 

Dutch  Trading  Companies. 
Dutch  Meafures. 
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The  original  of  this  court  was  in  Henry  the  IVth’s  time,  who 
obtaining  the  crown  by  depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  having 
the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  by  defeent,  in  right  of  his  mother,; 
became  feized  thereof  as  king,  not  as  duke.  So  that  all  the 
liberties,  franchifes,  and  jurifdiiftion  of  the  faid  county  paffed 
from  the  king,  by  his  great  feal,  and  not  by  livery,  or  attorn¬ 
ment,  as  the  earldom  ©f  March,  and  other  poffefiions,  whicH 
defeended  to  him  by  other  anceftors  than  the  king’s,  did. 
Henry  IV.  by  authority  of  parliament,  fevered  the  poffefiions,; 
liberties,  &c.  of  the  faid  Dutchy  from  the  crown  :  but  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  reftored  them  to  their  former  nature. 

The  officers  belonging  to  this  court,  are  a  chancellor,  attor¬ 
ney-general,  receiver-general,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  meffen- 
ger  ;  befide  the  afiiftants,  as  an  attorney  in  the  exchequer, 
another  in  chancery,  and  four  counfellors.  See  Chancel¬ 
lor  and  Attorney  of  the  Dutchy. 

The  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  fays  Gwin,  grew  out  of  the  grant 
of  Edward  III.  who  gave  that  Dutchy  to  his  fon  John  of 
Gaunt;  and  endowed  it  with  royal  rights,  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Chefter.  And  forafmuch  as  it  came 
afterwards  to  be  extindf  in  the  perfon  of  king  Henry  IV.  by 
reafon  of  its  union  with  the  crown ;  the  fame  king  fufpedling 
himfelf  more  rightfully  duke  of  Lancafter,  than  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  determined  to  fave  his  right  in  the  Dutchy ,  whatever 
fhould  befal  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  he  feparated  the 
Dutchy  from  the  crown  ;  and  fettled  it  fo  in  his  own  perfon, 
and  heirs,  as  if  he  had  been  no  king,  or  politic  body  at  all  : 
in  which  condition  it  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  VI.  who  defeended  from  him,  till  Edward  IV.  who,  by 
recovery  of  the  crown,  recontinuing  the  right  of  the  houfe  of 
York,  appropriated  the  Dutchy  to  the  crown  again.  Yet  fo, 
as  he  fuffered  the  court  and  officers  to  remain  as  he  found  them. 
In  this  manner  it  came,  together  with  the  crown,  to  Henry 
VII.  who  taking  Henry  I V’s  policy,  (by  whofe  right,  indeed, 
he  obtained  the  kingdom)  re- feparated  the  Dutchy ,  and  fo  left 
it  to  his  pofterity,  who  ftill  enjoy  it. 

DUTY,  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Office. 

Duty  of  Marriage .  See  the  article  Marriage. 

Duty,  in  policy,  and  commerce,  an  import:  laid  by  authority 
of  a  prince,  &fc.  on  merchandizes,  and  commodities,  either 
of  his  own  country,  or  brought  from  abroad ;  towards  fup- 
porting  the  expences  of  the  government.  See  Customs. 

The  Duties  on  various  kinds  of  commodities  are  infinite. 
The  priricipal  are,  the 

Duties  of  exportation,  and  importation,  paid  upon  the  bringing 
in,  or  carrying  out,  of  the  diverfe  kinds  of  goods,  animals,  and 
even  perfons ;  agreeable  to  the  tarifs  fettled  between  the  feve- 
ral  nations.  See  Exportation,  &c. 

There  is  no  ftate  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  where 
the  Duties  of  exportation  and  importation,  are  fo  manv,  and 
fo  confiderable,  as  in  England.— The  two  principal  are,  the 
Duties  of  tonnage,  and  poundage.  The  firft  charged  on  li¬ 
quors,  in  proportion  to  their  meafure,  and  content.  See 
Tonnage.— The  fecond  on  the  other  commodities,  and  paid 
according  to  their  value,  fettled  in  a  tarif.  See  Poundage. 
Thefe  two  Duties ,  which  have  a  long  time  been  on  foot  in 
England,  were  re-eftablifhed  at  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  in  1 660,  upon  the  parliament’s  annulling  all  the 
laws  made  under  Cromwell,  and  decreeing  the  executing  of 
the  ancient  ordinances. 

To  thefe  there  have  been  eighteen  new  Duties  added  fince  that 
time  :  ten  of  them  for  liquids,  and  the  other  eight  on  other 
kinds  of  commodities. 

The  Duties  on  liquids ,  are  the  ancient  Duty  of  tonnage,  or 
old  fubfidy  :  the  additional  Duty  ;  Duty  of  excife.  Duty  of 
coinage,  the  old  impofition,  the  additional  impofttion,  the  or¬ 
phans  money,  the  Duty  on  French  wines,  the  new  fubfidy, 
the  Duty  on  Hungary  wines,  and  the  one  third,  and  two  thirds 
fubfidies*  See  Excise,  Subsidy,  &c. 

The  Duties  on  other  commodities,  are  the  ancient  Duty  of 
poundage  :  the  additional  Duty  of  1660,  on  linnens,  and  frlks : 
the  hew  impofition  of  poundage,  called  the  impojl  of  1690  : 
another  impofition  of  four  fifths  in  1693  :  the  Duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  French  goods,  impofed  in  1605  :  new  fubfidy  of 

poundage  in  1697  :  another  additional  fubfidy  of  a  third  of 
poundage  in  1703  :  another  third  in  1704  :  a  Duty  on  fifti, 
oils,  and  whale  fins,  in  1709  :  another  on  leather,  velom, 
and  parchment,  in  17 II  :  a  fecond  on  the  fame  goods,  in 
1712  :  and  laftly,  in  the  fame  year,  a  Duty  on  paper,  pafte- 
board,  and  foap. 

We  fhall  here  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  Du¬ 
ties  on  liquids ;  as  wines,  brandies,  vinegars,  cyders,  &c. _ 

Firft  then,  the  Duty  of  tonnage ,  or  the  old  fubfidy ,  we  have 
already  obferved,  was  eftablifhed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king 
Charles  II.  It  was  at  firft  only  granted  him  for  life  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  continued  in  the  firft  year  of  king  James  II.  during 
the  life  likewife  of  that  prince.  And  laftly,  by  feveral  a£h 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  again  continued  for  06 
years,  ending  in  the  year  1808. 

This  firft  Duty  of  tonnage,  is  4  pounds,  10  (hillings  fterling 
per  tun,  on  all  French  wines  brought  by  Englifh  veffels  into 
the  port  of  London  ;  and  only  3  pound,  into  the  reft.  The 
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fame  wine  brought  by  foreign  veflels  into  the  port  of  London, 
pays  6  pound  ;  and  into  the  other  ports,  4  pound  I  0  (hillings 

.  fterling.  French  vinegar  made  of  wine,  pays  4  pound,  10 
(hillings,  brought  by  Englifh  veflels  ;  and  6  pound  by  fo¬ 
reign.  French  cyder,  and  perry,  and  vinegar  made  of  thofe 
liquors,  pay  as  in  the  preceding  article.  Rhenifh  wine 
brought  into  any  port  of  England,  pays  1  pound  fterling  per 
awine,  a  meafure  amounting  to  the  fixth  of  a  tun,  fo  that  the 
Duty  per  tun  is  about  7  pound  7  (hillings,  which  is  a  fourth 
inore  than  that  of  French  wine.  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe 
wines,  mufcadines,  malmfeys,  and  other  Greek  wines,  pay 
the  fame  as  French  wines  ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  underftood 
of  vinegars  made  thereof. 

Additional  Duty  of  the  old fubfidy.  This  firft  augmentation  of 
the  old  tunnage  was  made  lii  1660*  and  continued  like  the 
lubfidy  itfelf  to  1808. 

For  this  Duty ,  French  wines  pay  3  pound  fterling  per  tun. 
Rhenifh  Wines  pay  as  French  wines.  Spanifh  wines  pay  4 
pound  ;  Portugal  wines,  3  pound  ;  mufcadines,  malmfeys, 
and  other  Greek  wines,  pay  the  fame  as  Spanifh  wines.’  Vi¬ 
negar,  cyder,  and  perry,  are  exempt  from  this  Duty.  See 
Subsidy. 

F)uty  of  excife  is  not  laid  on  wines,  but  only  on  malt-liquors, 
&c.  See  Excise. 

Duty  of  coinage  was  impofed  in  the  18th  year  of  king  Charles 
II.  to  defray  the  expence  of  coining  the  money.  It  has  been 
continued  by  diverfe  acts  to  the  year  1715,  and  even  (ince 
that  time. 

Wines  of  all  kinds  pay  equally  10  fhillings  fterling  per  tun  on 
this  Duty.  See  Coinage. 

Duty  of  old  impofition  of  tunnage  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
1685,  and  continued  by  diverfe  adds  ;  that  of  17 11  made  it 
perpetual. 

By  this  Duty  French  wines  pay  8  pound  fterling  per  tun  in 
all  the  ports  of  England  ;  Spanifh,  Portugal,  Mufcadine,  and 
other  Greek  wines,  12  pound  :  vinegars  8  pdund. 

Duty  of  additional  impofition  was  eftablifhed  in  1690,  conti¬ 
nued  by  diverfe  ads  to  1720,  and  in  1712  made  perpetual. 
This  Duty  none  but  the  French  pay,  the  other  nations  being 
exempt  from  it. 

Each  tun  of  French  wine  pays  for  this  Duty  8  pound  fterling 
in  any  port  of  England  :  vinegar,  cyder,  and  perry  pay  25  per 
cent,  of  their  value. 

Orphans-Du  ty  is  only  charged  on  wines  brought  into  the  port  of 
London.  Its  name  exprefles  the  pious  office  it  is  intended  for. 

It  had  its  rife  in  the  6th  year  of  king  William  III.  It  is 
fixed  at  4  fhillings  per  tun  on  all  wines  indifferently.  See 
Orphans. 


Additional  Duty  on  French  wines ,  is  one  of  the  Duties  to  which 
French  wines  alone  are  fubjed.  It  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
1695,  for  20  years,  and  ftnee  continued.— It  is  rated  at  25 
pound  fterling  per  tun  :  and  vinegars  at  15  pound. 

Duty,  called  new  fubfidy ,  was  granted  to  king  William  HI. 
in  1695,  for  his  life,  and  fince  continued  to  queen  Anne  for 
her  life. 

This  is  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  Duty  of  tunnage,  to  which 
French,  and  other  wines  are  equally  fubjed,  whether  brought 
in  Englifh,  or  foreign  veflels  ;  though  there  are  fome  difllr- 
ences,  as  to  vinegars,  cyders,  and  perry. 

Duty  on  Hungary  wines,  is  very  late,  only  eftablifhed  in  the 
firft  year  of  queen  Anne.  It  is  the  fame  with  that  paid  by 
Rhenifh  wines. 

Duty,  called  third  fubfidy ,  is  a  third  of  the  old  fubfidy,  firft 
eftablifhed  in  1703,  and  fince  continued  by  diverfe  ads,  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  1805. 

Duty,  called  two  thirds  fubfidy ,  is  likewife  a  new  Duty,  firft 
eftablifhed  in  1704,  to  laft  only  for  a  certain  time,  though 
fince  made  perpetual.— It  conlifts  in  two  other  thirds  of  the 
old  fubfidy ;  fo  that  thefe  two  Duties  of  1703,  and  1704,  are 
equal  to  the  whole  fubfidy. 

Belides  thefe  Duties  impofed  on  all  wines  imported,  both  by 
natives,  and  foreigners ;  there  are  likewife  the  Duty  of  But- 
lerage,  another  Duty  called  alien’s ,  another  of  Briftol,  and 
another  of  Southampton,  amounting  together  to  about  40 
flaillings  per  tun  :  but  as  thefe  Duties  are  only  levied  on  wines 
imported  in  foreign  veflels,  it  is  but  rarely  they  are  paid;  moft 
of  the  wine-trade  being  managed  by  Englifh  veflels. 
f  rom  this  ftate  of  the  Duties  paid  by  wines  and  other  liquors 
biought  into  England,  it  appears  that  French  wines  imported 
by  Enghfhmen  into  the  port  of  England,  pay  55  pound,  16 
(hillings,  and  8  pence  fterling  per  tun.  Thofe  imported  by 
the  fame  into  the  other  ports,  51  pound,  13  (hillings,  and  6 
pence  :  thofe  brought  by  foreigners  into  the  port  of  London, 
poun  ,  15  millings,  and  10  pence;  and  into  the  other 
ports  57  pound,  12  (hillings,  and  8  pence, 
pam  ,  ta  lan,  Mufcadine,  Malmfey,  and  other  Greek 
wines,  imported  by  the  Englifh  into  the  port  of  London,  pay 

27  pounds,  7  fhilhngs,  and  10  pence  fterling;  and  brought  by 

the  fame  into  the  other  ports  2?  m  u  muu»Iu.uy 

■  't*l  1  ,  >  23  pound,  4  fhillings.  and  9 

pence  I  he  fame  wines  brought  to  London  by  foreigners, 
pay  33  pound,  7  (hillings,  3  fourths.  y  S  * 

Portugal,  Rhenifh,  and  Hungary  wines  brought  to  London 
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by  Englifh  veflels,  pay  26  pounds,  10  (hillings,  and  3  pence  , 
into  the  other  ports,  22  pound,  7  (hillings,  and  2  pence  :  the 
fame  wines  imported  to  London  by  foreigners,  pay  32  pound 
9  (hillings  and  5  pence  ;  and  into  other  ports,  28  pound  6 
(hillings*  3  pence. 

French  vinegars  imported  to  London  by  the  Englifh,  pay  27 
pound,  10  (hillings,  11  pence;  and  into  the  other  ports,"  26 
pound,  4  fhillings,  6  pence  :  imported  by  foreigners  into  Lon¬ 
don,  they  pay  28  pound,  17  fhillings,  3  pence ;  and  in  the 
other  ports,  27  pound,  10  (hillings,  u  pence. 

Spanifh  and  Portugal  vinegars,  imported  to  London  by  En¬ 
glifh  veflels,  pay  12  pound,  10  (hillings,  ii  pence  ;  in  the 
other  ports,  1 1  pounds  4  (hillings,  6  pence  :  the  fame  vine¬ 
gars  imported  to  London  by  foreign  veflels,  pay  13  pound,  17 
(hillings,  3  pence  ;  and  in  the  other  ports,  12  pound,  iofhil- 
lings,  1  penny.— As  to  cyders,  and  perries*  the  importation 
is  not  conflderable. 

French  brandies  imported  by  any  veffel  into  any  port,  pay  78 
pound,  4  fhillings  fterling  per  tun  ;  and  brandies  from  any 
other  countries,  except  France,  only  48  pound,  4  (hillings  : 
all  other  foreign  brandies  being  exempted  from  Duties  of  30 
pound  fterling,  charged  on  French  brandies  by  a£Is  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  under  the  reign  of  king  William  III. 

The  Englifh  merchants,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  not  obliged 
to  pay  thefe  feveral  Duties  before  1 2  months  ;  nor  foreigners 
before  9  :  giving  fecurity  for  the  fame.  Or,  if  they  pay 
ready  money,  there  is  a  deduction  made  them  of  5  per  cent. 
on  the  old  new  third,  and  two  third  fubfidy,  and  on  the  other 
Duties  6,  and  one  fourth  per  cent.  Add,  that  if  thefe  mer¬ 
chandizes  be  again  exported  into  other  countries,  after  they 
have  been  entered  in  England,  the  Duties  are  returned  ; 
though  this  only  within  the  compafs  of  a  year  to  natives,  and 
of  9  months  to  foreigners. 

In  Spain,  the  Duties  of  export,  and  import,  are  called.  Du¬ 
ties  of  alcavala,  and  amount  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  :  For  inftance,  the  piece  of  velvet  of  40  Spanifh 
vares,  or  yards,  pays  20  rials  :  Hats  of  Vigonia,  5  rials  a-pieee : 
Iinnens,  224  rials  per  100  vares  :  gold  and  fllver  laces,  2  rials 
3  quarters,  the  mark  weight.  The  Duties  of  exportation  are 
nearly  on  the  fame  footing. 

In  Portugal,  the  Duties  of  importation  were  anciently  the 
fame  on  all  kinds  of  goods,  viz.  18  per  cent,  of  the  value. 
But  fince  the  year  1667,  filks  have  been  excepted  out  of  the 
general  tarif,  and  reduced  to  13  per  cent.  For  exportation  the 
Duties  are  only  6  per  cent. 

In  Holland,  the  Duties  of  exportation ,  and  importation ,  are 
nearly  alike  ;  both  of  them  being  about  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
of  the  value  of  the  goods.— At  Hambourg,  and  Bremen,  the 

Duties  are  but  1  per  cent.— At  Lubeck,  three  4ths  per  cent. _ 

In  Mufcovy,  5  per  cent. 

At  Venice,  thefe  Duties  are  6  and  three  4ths  per  cent,  for 
what  the  natives  import;  and  jo  and  a  half  to  ftrangers  : 
the  Duties  of  exportation  are  9  per  cent.— At  Leghorn,  the 
Duties  of  exportation,  and  importation,  are  very  inconfider- 
able  ;  but  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  petty  dues,  become 
as  great  as  at  Venice. 

In  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
UY.  the. Duties  of  exportation,  and  importation  axe  newly  on. 
an  equal  footing,  viz.  3  per  cent,  except  to  the  Venetians,  and 
Jews,  who  pay  5  per  cent.— The  coufuls  Duties  are  likewife  to 
be  added  for  Smyrna,  &c.  which  are  about  2  per  cent. 

At  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Egypt,  the 
Duties  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  for  goods  brought  in  (hips 
from  Europe  ;  the  other,  for  thofe  brought  by  the  caravans 
from  Afia.  The  firft  are  fixed  at  20  per  cent.  The  fecond 
are  arbitrary,  but  always  very  high.  Befide  the  ordinary 
Duty,  they  here  pay  the  golden  Duty,  which  is  the  tenth  part 
of  what  is  paid  for  the  firft  Duty.— As  to  Duties  of  expor¬ 
tation,  they  may  be  faid  to  pay  none,  the  1  and  half  per  cent. 
being  rather  the  cuftom-houfe  fee,  than  any  Duty  paid  the  fo- 
vereign. 

DUUMVIR,  a  general  appellation  among  the  ancient  Romans,  • 
given .  to  magiftrates,  commiffioners  and  officers,  where  two 
were  joined  together  in  the  fame  function.— So  that  they  had 
almoft  as  many  Duumviri,  as  they  had  officers  joined  two  by 
two  in  commiffion. 

1  here  are  Duumviri  to  diretft  the  building,  repairing,  and 
confecrating  of  temples,  and  altars  ;  capital  Duumviri,  who 
took  cognizance  of  crimes,  and  condemned  to  death  :  Du¬ 
umviri  of  the  marine,  or  navy,  &c. — But  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  Duumviri,  and  thofe  ufually  thus  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  were  the 

Duumviri  Sacrorum,  created  by  Tarquin,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  facrifice,  and  keeping  of  the  Sibyls  books.— They 
were  chofe  among  the  nobility,  or  Patricians  ;  and  held  their 
office  for  life  :  They  were  exempted  from  ferving  in  war, 
and  from  the  offices  impofed  on  the  other  citizens :  without 
them  the  oracles  of  the  Sybils  could  not  be  confulted.  See 
Sibyl. 

The  commiffion  lafted  till  the  year  of  Rome  388  ;  when  at 
the  requeft  of  C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Sextius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  they  were  changed  into  Decemviri ;  that  is,  in  lieu  of 

two 
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two  pcrfons,  the  truft  was  committed  to  ten ,  half  patricians, 
half  plebians.  See  Decemviri. 

Sylla  added  five  to  their  number,  upon  which  they  became 
denominated  Afuindecimviri .  Their  body  was  afterwards 
much  increafed,  and  at  length  amounted  to  fixty;  yet  {fill 
retained  the  denomination  of  Aheindecimviri.  See  Quinde- 

CIMVIR. 

They  were  entirely  abolifhed  under  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
along  with  the  reft  of  the  heathen  fuperftitions. 

The  capital  Duumviri,  Duumviri  perduellionis ,  were  not  ordi¬ 
nary  magiftrates ;  but  created  on  certain  occurrences.— The 
firft  commiffioners  of  this  kind  were  thofe  appointed  to  judge 
the  furviving  Horatius,  for  killing  his  ftfter,  after  vanquishing 
the  Curiatii. 

There  were  alfo  Duumviri  in  the  Roman  colonies;  who  held 
the  fame  rank  and  authority  in  their  refpe&ive  colonies,  that 
the  confuls  held  at  Rome.  They  were  chofe  out  of  the  body 
of  Decuriones,  and  wore  the  prsetexta,  or  robe  bordered  with 
purple. 

We  alfo  read  of  municipal  Duumviri ,  whom  Vigenere  com¬ 
pares  to  our  fheriffs,  or  rather  mayors  of  towns. 
DUUMVIRATE,  Duumviratus,  the  magiftrature,  of¬ 
fice,  or  dignity  of  the  Duumviri.  See  Duumvir. 

The  Duumvirate  lafted  till  the  year  of  Rome  388  ;  when  it 
was  changed  into  a  Decemvirate.  See  Decemviri. 

DWAL,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  night- (hade  ;  ufed  by  fuch  as 
blazon  with  flowers  and  herbs,  inftead  of  colours  and  metals, 
for  fable,  or  black.  See  Sable,  fc. 

DWARF.  See  Giant,  Pygmy,  and  Stature. 

Dwarf-Trees,  a  fort  of  diminutive  fruit-trees,  frequently 
planted  in  the  borders  of  gardens :  thus  called  from  the  low- 
nefs  of  their  ftature.  Sec  Fruit -Tree,  and  Trees. 

They  feldom  grow  above  four  or  five  foot  high  ;  and  have 
ufually  a  hoop  tied  within  the  middle  of  the  branches,  to 
make  them  fpread  a-round. 

Dwarf-trees  are  of  fpecial  advantage  for  table-fruit,  whether 
pears*  apples,  plums,  or  cherries  ;  the  fruit  they  yield  is  ufu- 
ally  of  the  fineft,  and  beft  ;  and  as  fuch  they  make  a  confide- 
rable  article  in  the  gardeners  province. 

There  are  diverfe  ways  of  producing  Dtuarfs.—  Dwarf-pears 
are  ufually  had  by  inoculating  on  quince-ftocks,  which  grow 
the  Dwarfs  height. 

As  for  dwarf-apples ,  the  flocks  they  chufe  to  graft  on  are  thofe 
raifed  of  the  cuttings  of  the  apple-tree. — In  order  to  provide 
flocks  of  each  kind,  they  chufe  fuch  Items,  and  branches,  as 
grow  ftraighteft,  in  the  month  of  October,  from  trees  whole 
cuttings  will  grow,  or  which  in  the  places  they  are  to  be 
grafted  in  are  at  leaft  an  inch  thick  :  thefe  they  cut  off  an 
hand’s  breadth  below  the  knots  or  burs,  which  are  the  places 
where  they  ufually  put  forth  their  roots  ;  and  cut  off  the  top, 
that  they  may  not  be  above  a  yard  long.  If  they  cannot  be 
got  fo  long  of  quinces,  Ihorter  muft  do.  Cut  off  all  fide- 
branches  clofe  to  the  body,  except  one  fmall  twig  near  the  top 
for  the  fap  to  vent  it  felf  at.  Set  them  in  beds,  as  feed-plants 
are  :  and  keep  them  a  foot  above  ground. 

It  being  fomewhat  difficult,  to  get  enough  of  fuch  branches  as 
have  burs  and  knots  on  them  ;  a  particular  method  has  been 
invented  to  bring  thofe  knots,  and  burs,  artificially,  called 
circumpofition.  It  is  performed  by  tying  fome  earth  in  a  piece 
of  old  hat,  a  foot  long,  about  the  pLce  where  you  intend  to 
cut,  in  the  month  of  Fehruary  ;  and  in  October  it  will  have 
Ihot  roots  therein. 

Such  trees  alone,  as  ate  apt  to  put  forth  roots,  are  proper  for 
dwarf  i locks;  a3  the  Kentifh  codlin,  gennet  moil,  fome  forts 
of  fweet  apples,  bitter  fweets,  the  quince- tree,  mulberry-tree, 
Paradife  apple-tree. 

Stocks  for  dwarf  apple-trees  are  likewife  raifed  by  cutting 
down  an  old  tree,  which  is  apt  to  call  forth  good  luckers  from 
the  old  roots ;  which  at  two  years  age  may  be  tranfplanted, 
or  elle  inoculated  where  they  Hand. 

As  for  dwarf  pear-trees^  flocks  may  be  raifed  for  them  from 
the  fuckers  of  old  pear-trees.  Fife,  cut  off  the  top  of  fome 
old  ill  pear'-tree,  and  the  roots  will  caft  forth  fuckers. 

For  dwarf  cherries  and  plums,  fuckers  of  the  common  red 
cherry,  and  ordinary  plum-tree,  are  the  beft. 

As  to  the  grafting,  or  inoculating  of  dwarf-Jlocks ,  it  muft  be 
done  as  low  as  may  be,  with  two  cyons,  and  thofe  longer 
than  in  grafting  for  long  ftandards ;  that  they  may  fpread 
from  the  ground.  See  Engrafting. 

As  to  the  planting  of  dwarf-trees ,  it  is  beft  in  a  light,  hot 
earth,  from  the  middle  of  OClober,  to  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  cold,  wet  toil,  it  is  beft  in  March  and  April.  The 
item  of  the  tree  to  be  cut  off  feven  or  eight  inches  above 
the  graft  ;  and  remember  to  cut  off  half  the  length  of  the 
roots,  and  hairy  fibres  ;  to  turn  the  cut  of  the  tree  towards 
the  north  ;  to  let  the  graft  always  be  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  ground,  le*ft  it  take  root ;  to  plant  them  fhallow,  as 
being  apt  of  themfelves,  in  light  ground,  to  fink  a  foot  deep, 
which  is  fufficient ;  and  to  cover  the  ground,  when  they  are 
planted,  with  borfe-litter.  See  Planting. 

DYADIC  Arithmetic.  See  the  article  Arithmetic. 
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DYE  *,  itt  architecture,  the  trunk  of  the  pedeftal ;  or  tba£ 
part  between  the  bafe  and  the  cornice :  being  fo  named,  be- 
caufe  it  is  frequently  made  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  of  Dye.— 
See  Tab.  Archtt.fig.  24,  26,  28,  30,  32. 

*  It  is  alfo  called  Dado,  by  the  Italians ;  and  by  Vitruvius,  Dun* 
cus.  See  Pedestal. 

Dye,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  cube  of  ftone,  placed  under  the  feet  of  a 
ftatue,  and  over  its  pedeftal;  to  raife  it,  and  fhew  it  the  more. 

.  See  Statue,  Niche,  tic. 

DYERS  Black.  See  the  article  Black,? 

Dyers  Blue.  See  the  article  Blue. 

DYING,  the  art,  or  aCt  of  tinging  cloth,  ftuff,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  permanent  colour,  which  penetrates  the  fubftance 
thereof.  See  Cloth,  tic. 

Dying  differs  from  bleaching,  or  whitening,  which  is  not  the 
giving  a  new  colour,  but  the  brightening  of  an  old  one :  it 
alfo  differs  from  painting,  gilding,  marbling,  and  printing,  or 
ftamping,  in  that  the  colours  in  thefe  only  reach  the  furface. 
See  Bleaching,  Painting,  Gilding,  tic. 

Dying  may  be  defined  the  art  of  colouring  wool,  linnen,  cot¬ 
ton,  filk,  hair,  feathers,  horn,  leather,  and  the  threads  and 
webs  thereof,  with  woods,  roots,  herbs,  feeds  and  leaves,  by 
means  of  falts,  limes,  lixrviums,  waters,  heats,  fermentations, 
macerations,  and  other  proceffes. 

Dying  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  applying  the  colours,  is 
divided  into  hot ,  and  cold. 

Dying  hot ,  ©jp/xoCctpu,  is  that  wherein  the, liquors  arid  ingre¬ 
dients  are  boiled,  before  the  cloth  be  dipped  therein  ;  or  even 
where  the  cloths  themfelves  are  boiled  in  the  Dye. 

Dying  cold ,  is  where  the  ingredients  are  diffolved 

cold  ;  or  at  leaft  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  ere  the  fluffs  be  put  in 
them.— V.  Savar.  D.  Comm.  T.  2.  p.  1697.  vac.  Deinture . 
Salmaf.  Exerc.  adSolin.  T.  2.  p.  1167. 

Origin  of Dying. --The  dying  art  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  traces  of  it  in  the  oldeft  facred,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fane  writers.  The  honour  of  the  invention  is  attributed  to 
the  Tyrians  *  ;  though  what  leffens  the  merit  of  it,  is  that 
it  is  faid  to  have  owed  its  rife  to  chance.  The  juices  of  cer¬ 
tain  fruits,  leaves,  tic.  accidentally  crufhed,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  furnifhed  the  firft  hint  :  Pliny  a  fibres  us,  that  even  in 
his  time  the  Gauls  made  ufe  of  no  other  Dyes  a  :  it  is  added, 
that  coloured  earths,  and  minerals  wafhed  and  foaked  with 
rain,  gave  the  next  dying  materials  b.  — But  purple,  ari  animal 
juice,  found  in  a  fhell-filh  called  Mur  ex.  Conchy  Hum,  and  Pur¬ 
pura ,  feems  from  hiftory  to  have  been  prior  to  any  of  them. 
This  indeed  was  referved  for  the  ufe  of  kings,  and  princes  ; 
private  perfons  were  forbidden  by  law  to  wear  the  leaft  ferap 
of  it.  The  difeovery  of  its  tinging  quality  is  faid  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  dog,  which  having  caught  one  of  the  pur- 
ple-fifhes  among  the  rocks,  and  eaten  it  up,  ftained  his  mouth 
and  beard  with  the  precious  liquor;  which  ftruck  the  fancy  of 
a  Tyrian  nymph  fo  ftrongly,  that  fire  refufed  her  lover  Her¬ 
cules  any  favours  till  he  had  brought  her  a  mantle  of  the  fame 
colour.  **— a  V.  Plin.  Nat.  Hijl.  Lib.  XXII.  c.  2.  b  Sa¬ 
var.  Lib.  cit.  p.  1698.— c  Leg.  I.  C.  4W  res  ven.  non  pojf. 
Salmuth.  ad  Panciroll.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  1.  p.  8  .feq.  d  Poll.  Lib.  I. 
de  verb.  Idon.  ad  Commod.  Polyd.  Virg.  de  Invent.  Rer.  Lib. 
III.  c.  7.  See  alfo  the  article  Purple. 

*  Pliny  feems  to  aferibe  the  invention  of  the  art  of  dying  wools 
to  the  Lydians  of  Sardis  :  Inficere  lanas  Sardilu r  Lydi  a  ; 
where  the  word  incipere  muft  be  underftood  b.  Put  a  modern 
critic  fufpeerts  a  falfe  reading  here;  and  not  without  reafon,  for 
Lydi,  fubftitutes  Lydda,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  coart  of 

Phsenicia,  where  the  chief  mart  of  the  Purple  Dye  was  c - . 

a  V.  Plin.  Hijl.  Nat.  Lib.  VII.  c.  56.  b  Hardou.  not.  ad 
loc.  c  Nurra,  in  Bill.  Cbiof.  T.  20.  p.  193.  Jeq. 

**  After  the  Phaenicians,  the  Sardinians  feem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  greateft  perfection  in  the  dying  art  ;  infomuch  that  cty.y.a 
'S.a.qS'ivictKOV,  Sardinian  Dye  parted  into  a  proverb  among  tne 
Greeks.  Ariftophanes  in  two  places,  to  exprefs  a  thing  red  as 
fcarlet,  compares  it  to  the  'S.a^Pivietr.ov  d.  Salmafim, 

Palmerius  and  Spanheim  indeed  for  ZstgLwct&oJ'  fubftituie 
2a?  hcivlKtiy,  which  they  fuppofe  a  polfeffive  of  Sardis,  and 
to  denote  Sardian  Dye  :  but  Nurra  in  a  diflertation  exprefly 
on  the  fubjeCt  has  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  pretenflons  of  his 

country  againft  this  innovation  e - d  Ariftoph.  in  Acharnan , 

v.  112.  item  Pax.  v.  11,  74.  e.  I.  Paul  Nurra  Dijf.  de 
Faria  Lediione  Adagii  BAMMA  2APMNIAKON,  tindlura 
Sardiniaca.  Flor.  1709.  4°.  le  Clerc.  Bibl,  Cboif.  T.  20. 

p.  187.  feqq. 

Till  the  time  of  Alexander  we  find  no  other  fort  of  Dye  in 
ufe  but  purple,  and  fcarlet — It  was  under  the  fucceffors  of  that 
monarch,  that  the  Greeks  applied  themfelves  to  the  other  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  invented,  or  at  leaft  perfected,  blue,  yellow,  green, 

tic _ For  the  ancient  purple  it  has  been  long  loft,  but  the 

perfection  to  which  the  moderns  have  carried  the  other  co¬ 
lours,  abundantly  indemnifies  them  of  the  lofs.  In  this  the 
French  under  the  aufpices  of  that  excellent  minifter  M.  Col¬ 
bert,^  feems  to  have  outftripped  molt  of  their  neighbours  g. 
See  Gobelins.  1  V.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant  IT .  1.  p.  249.  voc, 
Baphia.  8  Savar.  lib.  cit. 

Among  the  Romans,  Dye-houfes ,  Baphia ,  were  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  comes  iacrarum  largitionum  h  ;  though  they 
3  A  a  had 
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liad  each  their  peculiar  praepofitus,  as  at  Alexandria,  Tyie, 
&c.  h— The  Dyers  of  London  make  the  13th  company  of 
the  city,  incorporated  under  Hen.  VI.  confiding  of  a  matter, 
warden,  and  livery  k.---At  Paris,  and  in  mod  of  the  great 
cities  in  France,  the  Dyers  are  divided  into  three  companies  ; 
•viz.  thole  of  the  great  Dye ,  du  grand  &  bon  teint ,  who  are 
only  to  ufe  the  bed  ingredients,  and  fuch  as  drike  the  fured 
and  mod  lading  colours. — Dyers  of  the  lejfer  Dye ,  du  petit 
feint ,  who  are  allowed  to  ufe  the  inferior  forts  of  drugs,  which 
only  yield  falfe  and  fading  colours.— And  dlk,  wool  and  thread 
Dyers.— All  the  higher  prized  cloths  and  duffs  are  referved 
to  the  Dyers  of  the  fird  fort :  thofe  of  lefs  value,  particularly 
fuch  as  are  not  rated  at  above  40  fols  the  ell  in  white,  are 
committed  to  the  maders  of  the  petit  teint.  Blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  are  referved  more  peculiarly  to  thofe  of  the  grand 
teint ;  browns,  fallows,  and  blacks  are  common  to  both  forts. 
As  to  black,  it  is  begun  by  the  Dyers  of  the  grand  teint ,  and 
ftnifhed  by  thofe  of  the  leffer  j. — It  feems  there  is  a  tradition 
among  Dyers ,  that  Jefus  Chrid  was  of  their  profedion ;  which 
we  alfo  find  delivered  in  the  gofpel  of  the  infancy  of  Jefus,  though 
on  what  grounded  we  know  not.  But  it  is  hence  the  Per- 
fian  Dyers ,  notwithdanding  all  their  Mahometanifm,  have 
chofen  Jefus  for  the  patron  of  their  art  ;  infomuch  that 

among  them  a  SDye-houfe  is  called  Chuffs  Jhop  m.- - h  V. 

Notit.  Imper.  Hoffm.  L.  T.  1.  p.  469.  J  Pitifc.  loc.  cit. 
k  New  View  of  Land.  T.  2.  p.  601,  fcqq.  1  Savar.  D.  Comm. 
T.  2.  p.  1688.  voc.  Teint.  m  Sike  Not.  ad  Evang.  Infant,  p. 
55.  Hilfcher  de  Stud.  Chriji.  in  Mifc.  Lipf.  Obf.  96.  §.  10. 
T.  5.  p.  34. 

Kequifites  in  Dying. — There  are  three  things  demanded  by  the 
Greek  chemids  to  a  good  Dye ;  viz. — Aftticotri?,  opening  or 
rarefying  of  the  body  to  be  dyed ,  to  difpofe  it  to  imbibe  the  co¬ 
lour.—  -Bstpjj,  the  tincdure  or  Dye  itfelf.— Kstre^j),  or 
by  the  Romans  called  alligatio ,  the  binding  or  fixing  the  co¬ 
lour,  to  prevent  its  fading  or  being  difcharged.— Some  add  a 
fourth  condition,  viz.  by  the  Latins  called  lumen , 

by  us  lujlre  or  brightnefs. 

Among  fome,  thefe  three  were  done  feverally  at  three  diffe¬ 
rent  operations,  in  different  liquors,  or  deco&ions  :  by  the 
fird,  the  duff  was  prepared  to  receive  the  Dye  ;  this  was  cal¬ 
led  orfo^iov  and  vototr nvpn ;  by  the  fecond,  the  defired  co¬ 
lour  was  given  it ;  and  by  the  third,  thp  colour  was  fixed  on 
it.— But  others  did  all  three  at  once,  with  one  decodfion,  and 
one  dip. — V.  Salmaf.  Exerc.  ad  Solin.  T.  2.  p.  1146,  feq. 

Advancement  of  Dying.  The  bafis  of  ajudhidoryof  Dying , 
mud  be  a  theory  of  light  and  colours.  See  Light,  Colour, 
and  Rainbow. — Two  things,  it  may  be  obferved,  are  chiefly 
aimed  at  in  the  enquiry  of  colours,  the  fird  to  increafe  the 
materia  tinSioria  ;  the  fecond,  to  fix  thofe  colours  we  have. 

In  order  to  thefe  it  may  be  remembered,  that  fome  colours  are 
apparent ,  as  thofe  of  flowers,  the  juices  of  fruits,  and  the  fa¬ 
mes  of  animals. ---Others  are  latent ,  and  only  difcovered  by 
the  effedls  which  the  feveral  fpecies  of  falts  and  other  things 
have  on  them. 


Concerning  the  apparent  colours  of  vegetables  arid  animals, 
and  the  effedts  of  different  falts  in  changing  them  from  one 
colour  to  another,  we  have  many  indances  in  Mr.  Boyle, 

colledted  and  ranged  in  a  new  order  by  Dr.  Lider,  as, _ 

i/I ,  That  acid  falts  advance  the  colours  of  flowers,  and  ber¬ 
ries  :  thus  they  make  the  infufions  of  balaudia  or  pomegra¬ 
nate  flowers,  red-rofes,  clove-july  flowers,  mezerion,  peafe- 
bloom,  violets,  and  cyanus  flowers,  of  a  fairer  red  ;  and  the 
juices  of  the  berries  of  ligudrum,  of  black-cherries,  and  buck¬ 
thorn  berries,  of  a  much  fairer  red.— To  the  fame  purpofe  it 
is  obferved,  that  acid  falts  make  no  great  alterations  upon  the 
white  flowers  of  jafmin  and  fnow-drops. 

2 dly,  Urinous  falts  and  alcalies,  on  the  contrary,  quite  alter 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  lad  named,  as  well  as  the  juices  of 
the  berries  abovementioned,  from  red  to  green. 

3 dly,  Urinous  falts  and  alcalies  advance,  at  lead  do  not  hurt 
the  colours  of  the  juices  of  vegetable  leaves,  woods  and  roots. 
— Thus  urinous  fpirits  and  alcalies  make  the  yellow  infufions 
of  madder  roots,  red  ;  of  brazil  wood,  purplifli ;  of  lignum  ne- 
phriticum,  blue ;  the  red  infufion  of  log-wood,  purple  ;  and 
of  the  leaves  of  fena,  red. 

4 thly.  Acid  falts  quite  alter  the  faid  infufions  from  red  or  blue 
to  yellow. 

$thly,  Cochineel,  which  of  it  felf  is  red,  upon  the  affufion 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  acid  fait,  drikes  the  mod  vivid  crimfon 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  with  urinous  falts  and  alcalies, 
will  be  again  changed  into  an  obfcure  colour  betwixt  a  violet 
and  a  purple. 

bthly.  All  red,  blue  and  white  flowers  are  immediately,  upon 
the  affufion  of  an  alcaly,  changed  to  a  green  colour  ;  and 
thence,  in  no  long  procefs  of  time,  turn  yellow. 

7/hIy,  All  the  parts  of  vegetables  which  are  green,  will  in 
like  manner  drike  a  yellow  with  an  alcaly. 

8t%,  What  flowers  are  already  yellow,  are  not  much  chang¬ 
ed,  if  at  all,  by  an  alcaly,  or  urinous  fpirit 
qthly.  The  blue  feed-hulks  of  glaftum  fylv'eftre,  old  gathered 
and  dry,  d. luted  with  water,  ftain  a  blue,  which  upon  the 
affufion  of  lye  Unices  a  green ;  which  faid  green  or  blue  being 


touched  with  oil  of  vitriol  dyes  a  purple:  and  all  thefe  three 
colours  dand. 

1 0 thly,  On  the  tops  of  the  fungus  tubulofus  are  certain  red 
knots,  which  upon  the  affufion  of  lye,  will  drike  a  oumle 
and  dand.  ^  ’ 

For  the  latent  colours  in  ariimals  and  vegetables,  difcovered  to 
us  by  the  affufion  of  falts ;  they  likewife  are  very  numerous 
We  will  only  mention  a  few;— 1/?,  The  milky  juice  of  Jac- 
tuca  fylvedris,  coda  fpinofa,  &  fonchus  afper  &  lievis,  upon 
the  affufion  of  lye,  will  drike  a  vivid  flame-colour  or  crim¬ 
fon,  and  after  fome  time  quite  degenerate  into  a  dirty  yellow. 
2fh'  The  milk  of  cataputia  major,  upon  the  affufion  of  lye" 
especially  if  it  be  drawn  with  a  knife,  and  have  any  time 
dood  upon  the  blade  thereof,  will  drike  a  purple  or  blood  red 
colour,  and  by  and  by  change  into  an  ignoble  yellow. 
ylly.  The  common  hawthorn-caterpillar  will  drike  a  purple 
or  carnation  with  lye,  and  dand. 

4 thly-.  The  heads  of  beetles,  pifmires,  iAc.  will  with  lye  drike 
the  fame  carnation  colour,  and  dand. 

$*hly ,  I  he  amber  coloured  fcolopendra  will  give  with  lye  a 
mod  beautiful  and  pleafant  azure,  or  amethydine,  and  dand. 
It  remains  to  be  obferved, — 1 ft.  That  in  all  the  indances 
abovementioned,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  there  is  not  one 
colour  truly  fixed ;  though  there  may  be  fome  ufe  made  of 
them,  as  they  are. — By  not  truly  fixedj  we  mean,  not  proof 
againd  fait  and  fire ;  for,  what  feem  to  daftd,  and  be  lye- 
proof,  are  either  wholly  dedroyed  by  a  different  fait,  or 
changed  into  a  much  different  colour;  which  mud  needs 
prove  a  dain  and  blemifh,  when  it  fhall  happen  in  the  ufe  of 
any  of  them. 

2 dly.  That  both  the  apparent  and  latent  colours  of  vegetable s 
are  fixable :  an  indance  whereof  we  may  obferve  in  the  feed 
hulks  of  gladum,  and  the  ufe  Dyers  make  of  the  leaves  of 
that  plant  after  due  preparation. 

34s  It  is  probable  from  the  fame  indance,  that  we  may  leant 
from  the  colour  of  fome  part  of  the  fruit  or  feed,  what  colour 
the  leaves  of  any  vegetable,  and  the  whole  plant,  might  be 
made  to  yield  for  our  ufe. 

4-thly,  That  the  latent  colours  of  vegetables  are  pre-exident, 
and  not  produced  ;  from  the  fame  indance  of  wood  ;  and 
likewife  from  this,  that  the  milky  juice  of  ladtuca  fylvedris 
affords  of  it  felf  a  red  ferum. 

Sthly,  That  the  change  of  colours  in  flowers  is  gradual  and 
condant. 

6 thly.  That  the  colours  of  flowers,  which  will  not  dand  with 
lye,  feem  to  be  wholly  dedroyed  by  it,  and  irrecoverable.— 
Thus  one  part  of  a  violet  leaf,  upon  the  affufion  of  lye,  is 
changed  very  foori  into  yellow,  and  will  never  be  revived  into 
a  red  by  an  acid  fait;  but  if  another  part  of  the  fame  leaf  be 
dill  green,  it  will  be  revived. 

7 thly.  That  drynefs  feems  to  be  a  means,  if  not  of  fixing,  yet 
of  bringing  the  vegetable  colour  into  a  condition  of  not  wholly 
and  fuddenly  perilhing  by  the  otherwife  dedroying  alcaly. 

8 thly.  That  thofe  plants  or  animals  which  will  drike  different 
yet  vivid  colours,  upon  the  affufion  of  different  falts,  and 
dand,  as  the  cochineel,  and  gladum,  are  of  all  others  to  be 
reckoned  the  bed.— V.  Lid.  in  Phil.  Tranf  N9.  70.  p.  2132, 
feqq.  fee  alfo  Boerh.  Elem.  Chem.  P.  3.  T.  2.  p.  467,  feqq. 
Edit.  Lipf. 

Dying  Ingredients,  or  the  materia  tinfioria,  are  bed  reduced  un¬ 
der  two  heads  -.—Colorata,  or  thofe  which  properly  give  trie 
colour.— And  Non-colorata,  ufed  to  prepare  the  duffs  for  better 
taking  the  Dye,  and  to  heighten  the  ludre  of  the  colours. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  of  three  forts,  blue,  yellow  and 
red. --To  the  fird  fort,  belong  indigo,  woad,  weld,  wood -wax, 
and  log-wood  ;  to  the  fecond,  fudic  ;  to  the  third,  madder, 
brazil,  cochineel,  kermes,  fafflower,  and  fanders.— To  which 
may  be  added  annotto,  and  young  fudic,  for  orange-colours : 
ladly,  wood  foot. 

The  non-colouring  ingredients  are,— Certain  rejlringent  or  bind¬ 
ing  materials ,  as  galls,  fumac,  alder  bark,  pomegranate  peel, 
walnut  rinds  and  roots,  fapling  bark,  and  crab-tree  bark.— - 
Certain  falts ,  as  alum,  argol,  falt-petre,  fal  armoniac,  pot- 
a£hes,  lime  and  urine. — Liquors,  as  well  water,  river  water, 
aqua  vitae,  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  aqua  fortis,  honey,  and  mo- 
laffes. — Gums ,  as  traganth,  arabic,  maffic,  and  fanguis  dra- 
conis. — Smettics,  or  abflcrfivcs,  as  foap,  fullers  earth,  linfeed 
oil,  ox  gall,  &c.~ Metals,  as  deel  filings,  flippe,  and  pewter, 
to  which  add  copperas,  verdegreafe,  antimony,  litharge,  and 
arfenic.— Ladly,  bran,  wheat  flower,  yolks  of  eggs,  leaven, 
cumin  feed,  fenugreek  feed,  argaric  and  fenna. 

Of  mod  of  thefe  ingredients  fome  account  may  be  found  un¬ 
der  their  refpe&ive  articles  in  the  courle  of  this  book  ;  but 
with  regard  to  their  ufe  and  effedt  in  dying,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  confider  them  more  particularly,  and  to  bring  together  in 
one  view. 

Among  the  non-colouring  drugs,  then,  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  come  ;  ijl.  Copperas,  deel  filings,  and  dipp  (the 
dud  found  in  the  troughs  of  old  grind-dones  whereon  edge- 
tools  have  been  ground)  which  are  ufed  for  all  true  or  Spanifh 
blacks  ;  though  not  for  the  Flanders  blacks.— idly.  Pewter 
diffolved  in  aqua  fortis,  ufed  for  the  new  fcarlet  or  bowdye,— 

34> 
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2dly,  Litharge,  though  not  owned  or  allowed,  is  ufed  to  add 
weight  to  dyed  filks.— \thly,  Antimony  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  though  it  alfo  contains  a  tingent  fulphur,  which 
by  precipitation,  fife,  affords  a  great  variety  of  colours.— 
5 thly,  Arfenic  ufed  in  dying  crimion,  on  pretence  of  giving  a 
luftre.— -6 thly,  Verdegreafe,  ufed  by  linnen  dyers,  in  their  yel¬ 
low  and  green  colours. — Jthly,  Alum,  much  ufed,  though 
with  what  intent  is  not  agreed  on  ;  whether  to  fender  water 
a  proper  menftruum  to  extra£t  the  tingent  particles  of  certain 
hard  drugs  ?  or  to  fcower  the  fordes,  which  may  interpofe  be¬ 
tween  the  flufF,  and  the  dye,  and  hinder  their  due  adhefion  ? 
or  to  intenerate  the  hairs  of  wool,  and  hair  fluffs,  that  they 
may  better  imbibe  their  colours  ?  or  to  contribute  to  the  co¬ 
lour  itfelf,  as  copperas  does  to  galls  in  making  black,  or 
juice  of  lemons  to  cochineel  in  carnations,  or  aqua  fortis  im¬ 
pregnated  with  pewter  in  the  bowdye  ?  or,  which  feems  moll 
probable,  to  ferve  as  a  vinculum  between  the  cloth  and  the 
colour,  as  clammy  oils,  and  gum  waters,  do  in  painting  ; 
alum  being  a  fubftance  whole  aculeafed  particles,  diflolved 
with  hot  liquors,  will  enter  the  pores  of  fluffs,  and  on 
which  the  particles  of  dying  drugs  will  catch  !  though  it  may 
alfo  ferve  another  ufe,  viz.  to  dry  up  certain  particles  which 
difagreed  with  the  colour  to  be  fuperinduced  :  to  which  add, 
that  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  brighten  a  colour,  by  incruftating 
the  fluff  to  be  dyed  with  its  cryflals,  on  which  the  dye  co¬ 
ming  to  be  applied,  has  a  finer  effect,  than  if  it  were  applied 
on  a  fcabrous  matter,  fuch  as  an  un-alumed  cloth  is. — 8 thly, 
Bran,  and  bran  water,  whofe  flower  entering  the  pores  of 
the  fluff,  levigates  its  furface*  and  thus  renders  the  colour  laid 
on  it  more  beautiful  ;  much  as  woods  to  be  gilded,  are  firff 
fmoothened  over  with  white  colours.— gthly,  Saltpetre,  ufed 
chiefly  in  aqua  fortis,  in  the  bowdye,  to  brighten  colours  by 
back  boiling;  for  which  purpofe,— -lothly,  Argol  is  more 
commonly  ufed.— u  thly  $  Lime,  or  calke,  ufed  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  blue  fats. 

Non-colouring  ingredients  of  the  animal  kind,  are  —  x ft,  Ho¬ 
ney.— 2^/y,  Yolks  of  eggs.— 3^,  Ox-gall:  though  this,  and 
the  two  laft,  are  only  ufed  by  a  few  particular  diers  to  fcower, 
promote  fermentation,  and  increafe  weight.— 4f/;/y,  Stale 
urine,  ufed  as  a  lixivium  to  fcower,  alfo  to  help  the  ferment¬ 
ing,  arid  heating  of  woad  ;  though  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  blue 
fats  inffead  of  lime  :  in  reality;  as  it  difeharges  the  yellow, 
wherewith  blue,  and  moft  greens  are  compounded,  it  is  ufed 
to  fpend  weld  withal  :  yet  it  is  known,  that  the  urine*  or  old 
mud  of  pifling  places*  will  dye  a  well  fcowered  piece  of  filver 
of  a  golden  colour ;  it  being  with  this  (not  Bath  water,  as 
imagined)  that  the  bath  fixpences,  itfe.  are  prepared; 

To  the  clafs  of  non-colouring  ingredients  may  alfo  be  added 
water,  by  dyers  called  white  liquor ,  which  is  of  two  forts. -- 
I ft,  Well  water,  ufed  in  reds;  and  in  other  colours  wanting 
reffringency,  as  well  as  in  dying  fluffs  of  a  loofe  contexture, 
as  calico,  fuftian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cottons  :  but 
naught  for  blues,  and  making  yellows  and  greens  look  rufly. 
— 'idly.  River  water,  fofter  and  fweeter  than  the  former,  and 
diflolving  foap  better,  ufed  in  moft  cafes  by  the  dyers,  for 
waffling,  rinfing,  &c.  their  cloths  after  dying.— %dly,  Li¬ 
quor  abfolutely  fo  called,  which  is  bran  liquor  made  of  one 
part  bran,  and  fine  river  water,  boiled  an  hour,  and  put  in 
a  leaden  ciftern  to  fettle  :  four  or  five  days  in  fummer  turn  it 
too  four,  and  unfit  for  ufe  :  its  office  is  to  contribute  to  the 
holding  of  the  colour  :  it  is  known  that  ftarcb,  which  is  only 
the  flower  of  bran,  makes  a  clinging  pafte,  which  will  con- 
glutinate  paper,  though  not  wood  or  metals.  Accordingly, 
bran  liquors  are  ufed  to  mealy  dying  fluffs,  as  to  madder, 
which  is  rendred  clammy  and  glutinous  by  being  boiled  in 
bran  water  ;  and  thus  made  to  flick  better  to  the  villi  of  the 
fluff  dyed;— 4 thly.  Gums,  tragacanth,  arabic,  maftic,  and 
fanguis  draconis,  are  ufed  in  dying  filk,  chiefly  to  give  it  a 
gloflinefs,  which  may  make  it  feem  finer,  as  well  as  ftiff’er, 
and  to  encreafe  its  weight. 

For  the  colouring  ingredients ,  color antia  colorata,  we  have, — 
l°.  Iron  and  fteel,  or  what  is  made  from  them,  which, 
we  have  obferved,  are  ufed  in  dying  blacks  ;  though  how 
they  contribute  thereto  is  not  fo  obvious  :  we  know  that  green 
oaken  boards  become  black  by  the  affridlion  of  a  faw  ;  a  green 
four  apple  cut  with  a  knife  turns  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the 
white  greafe  wherewith  the  wheels  of  coaches  are  anointed 
becomes  likewife  black  by  means  of  the  iron  boxes  where¬ 
with  the  nave  is  lined,  and  the  fridlion  between  the  nave  and 
the  axle-  tree  ;  and  that  an  oaken-flick  becomes  black  by  a 
violent  friction  againft  other  wood  in  a  turning  lath  ;  and 
the  black  colour  on  earthen-ware  is  given  with  fealings  of 
iron  vitrified.  From  all  which  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  blacking  lies  in  the  iron,  and  particularly  in  its 
uftulation  or  affridtion.  See  Black,  and  Blackness. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  copperas,  the  moft  ufual  ingredient  for  dy¬ 
ing  black,  is  the  fait  of  the  pyrites  wherewith  old  iron  is  in¬ 
corporated.  And,  wherever  this  is  ufed,  fome  of  the  aftrin- 
gent  are  to  accompany  it.  See  Copperas.  — 20.  Red¬ 
wood  chopped,  and  ground  in  a  mill,  is  ufed  for  dying  cloth, 
rugs,  &c.  of  the  coarfer  fort.  Its  tindlure,  which  is  a  fort 
of  brick-colour,  is  get  out  by  long  boiling  it  with  galls,  and 
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the  clotlr  along  with  it.  It  Hands  better  than  brazil.— - 
30.  Brazil,  chopped  alfo,  and  ground,  dyes  a  pink-Colour,1 
or  carnation  neareft  approaching  cochineel  :  it  is  ufed  with 
alum  :  with  pot-afhes  it  alfo  ferves  for  purples.  It  eaiily 
ftains.  See  Brazil.— 40.  Madder  gives  a  colour  near  ap¬ 
proaching  the  bowdye,  or  new-fcarlet :  thofe  called  baftard- 
fcarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  It  endures  much  boiling,  and  is 
ufed  both  with  alum  arid  argol ;  and  holds  well :  the  brighteft 
dyes  with  madder  are  made  by  over-dying  the  fluff  ,  and  then 
difeharging  part  of  it  by  back-boiling  in  argol.  It  is  ufed  with 

bran  water  inftead  of  white  liquor.  See  Madder. - 

50.  Cochineel,  ufed  with  bran  liquor  in  a  pewter  furnace, 
with  aqua  fortis,  gives  the  dye  called  among  us,  though  im¬ 
properly,  fcarlet  in  grain.  Any  acid  takes  oft  the  intenle  red- 
nefs  of  this  colour,  turns  it  towards  an  orange,  or  flame 
colour.  With  this  colour  the  Spanifh  leather  and  wool  ufed 
by  ladies,  are  dyed.  See  Cochineel.-— 6°.  Annotto  gives 
aft  orange  colour,  efpecially  to  filks,  linens  and  cottons  ;  for 
it  does  not  penetrate  cloth  :  it  is  ufed  with  pot  afhes. 

70.  Weld,  by  the  help  of  pot-afhes,  yields  a  deep  lemon 
colour  ;  though  it  is  ufed  to  give  all  forts  of  yellows.  See 
Weld.— 8Q.  Wood-wax,  or  green-wood,  called  alfo  ge- 
nijla  tindioria ,  and  the  dyers  weed ,  has  the  like  effe6l  as 
weld,  though  its  ufe  is  chiefly  confined  to  coarfe  cloths.  It  is 
fet  with  pot-afhes,  or  urine. — gQ.  Fuftic  is  of  two  forts, 
young  and  old. — The  former  chopped  and  ground,  yields 
a  kind  of  reddifh  orange  colour  :  the  latter,  a  hair  colour 
diftant  feveral  degrees  of  yellow  from  the  former.  It  fpends 
with  Or  without  falts,  works  either  hot  or  cold,  and  holds 
firm.  See  Fustic.  —  io°.  Wood -foot,  containing  not 
only  a  colour,  but  a  fait,  needs  nothing  to  extradt  its  dye,  or 
make  it  ftrike  on  the  fluff.  1  he  natural  colour  it  yields  is 
that  of  honey,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  co¬ 
lours  on  wool,  and  cloth  only.  See  Soot. —  nv.  Woad 
ground,  or  chopped  with  a  mill  for  the  purpofe,  is  made  up 
into  balls,  which  being  broken,  and  ftrewed  on  lime  or  unine, 
is  ufed  with  pot-afhes,  or  fea-weed,  and  gives  a  lafting  blue. 
The  lime,  or  calk,  accelerates  the  fermentation  of  the  woad, 
which  in  three  or  four  days  will  work  like  a  guile  of  beer, 
and  be  covered  with  a  greenifh  froth  or  flower.  An  intenfo 
woad  colour  is  almoft  black,  that  is,  is  of  a  damfon  colour. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  fo  many  colours,  in  its  different  de¬ 
grees  or  fhades,  that  the  dyers  have  a  fcale  whereby  to  com¬ 
pute  the  lightnefs  and  depth  of  this  colour.  See  W oad. — 
12°.  Indigo  is  of  the  like  nature,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofe  as  woad,  only  that  it  is  ftronger.  See  Indigo. - 

130  Logwood,  chopped  and  ground,  yields  a  purplifh  blue: 
it  may  be  ufed  with  alum  :  formerly  it  was  of  ill  repute,  as 
a  moft  falfe  and  fading  colour  :  but  fince  it  has  been  ufed 
with  galls*  it  is  lefs  complained  of. — V.  Petty’s  Apparat.  to 
Hijl.  of  dying,  in  Sprat’s  Hijl.  Roy.  Societ.  P.  2.  p.  288,  feqq. 
Merr.  Not.  on  Neri,  c.  Iio.  p.  335,  feqq. 

The  dying  materials  are  generallly  applied  in  decoctions  made 
in  water,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  the  occafion  ; 
fometimes  by  only  dipping  the  fluff  in  the  vat  of  dye  *  fome- 
times  by  boiling  it  therein  ;  and  fometimes  by  leaving  it  a  day 
or  more  to  fteep.  —  For  the  alum,  in  dying  filks,  it  is 
always  applied  cold,  in  which  ftate  alone  it  contributes  to 
the  brightnefs  of  the  dye. 

The  Art  of  Dying  may  be  divided  into  as  many  branches  as 
there  are  different  colours  to  be  communicated,  and  forts  of 
different  fluffs  to  be  fubjedls  of  it. 

Dying  of  Cloths,  Serges,  Druggets ,  and  other  woollen  Manu¬ 
factures.—  F or  black,  in  cloths  and  fluffs  of  price,  it  is 
begun  with  a  ftrong  deeodtion  of  woad  and  indigo,  which 
give  a  deep  blue  ;  after  which,  the  fluffs,  being  boiled  with 
alum  and  tartar,  or  pot-afhes,  are  to  be  maddered  with 
common  madder ;  then  dyed  black  with  aleppo  galls,  cop¬ 
peras,  and  fumac ;  and  finifhed  by  back-boiling  in  weld. 
See  Black.-— Scarlet  is  dyed  with  kermes  and  cochineel, 
with  which  may  alfo  be  ufed  agaric  and  arfenic. —  Critn- 
fon  fcarlet  is  given  with  cochineel  meftich,  aqua  fortis,  lal 
armoniac,  fublimate,  and  fpirit  of  wine.  —  fiolet- fcarlet, 
purple,  amaranth ,  and  panfy- fcarlet,  are  given  with  woad, 
cochineel,  indigo,  braziletto,  brazil,  and  orchal.  ---  For 
common  reds,  pure  madder  is  uled.  Without  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  ---  Crimfon-rcds,  carnations,  fame  and  peach-colours, 
are  dyed  according  to  their  feveral  hues,  with  cochineel 
meftich,  without  madder,  or  the  like.  —  Crimfon-red  is 
prepared  with  Roman  alum,  and  finifhed  with  cochineel. 
—  Peach-colour  muft  be  back-boiled  a  little  with  galls  and 
copperas,  or  the  like.  —  Orange-aurora,  or  golden-yellow, 
brick-colour,  and  onion-peel-colour,  are  given  with  woad 
and  madder,  tempered  according  to  their  refpedlive-  fhades. 
—For  blues,  the  dark,  are  given  with  a  ftrong  tinclure  of 
woad  :  the  brighter,  with  the  fame  liquor,  as  it  weakens 
in  working.  — -  Dark-browns,  minims ,  and  tan-colours,  are 
given  with  woad,  weaker  in  decodlion  than  for  black,  with 
alum  and  pot-alhes  ;  after  which,  they  are  maddered  higher 
than  black  :  for  tan-colours,  a  little  cochineel  is  added.— 
Pearl-colours  are  given  with  galls  and  copperas  ;  fome  are 
begun  with  walnut-tree  roots,  apd  finifhed  with  the  former  ; 

though 
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though  to  make  them  more  ferviceable,  they  dip  them  ill  a 
weak  tindlure  of  cochineel.— Greens  are  begun  with  woad, 
and  finifhed  with  weld.  ---  Pale-yellows ,  lemon- colour ,  and 
fulpbur- colour,  are  given  with  weld  only.-—  Olive-colours  of  all 
degrees  are  firfl  put  in  green,  and  taken  down  again  with 
foot,  more  oriels,  according  to  thefhade  required .--Feulemort, 
hair- colour,  mujk ,  and  cinnamon- colour,  are  given  with  weld 
and  madder.--- Nacarat,  or  bright  orange- red,  is  given  with 
weld,  and  goats  hair,  boiled  with  pot-afhes.  Fuftic  here  is 

forbid,  as  a  falfe  colour. -  V.  Savar.  D.  de  Comm.  T.  2. 

p.  1650,  J'eqq.  See  alfo  le  Teinturier  Parfait ,  Leid.  1708,  12° 
Salm.  Polygraph.  1.  3.  c.  37. 

Dying  of  wools  for  tapcflry,  is  performed  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  cloths,  excepting  blacks,  which  are  only  to  be  woaded, 
and  then  put  in  black,  as  above. 

Black  wools  for  cloths  and  ferges  may  be  begun  with  walnut- 
tree  root,  and  walnut  rinds,  and  finifhed  by  dipping  in  a  vat 
of  black. 

Dying  of  ft  Iks  is  begun  by  boiling  them  with  foap,  &Ci  then 
fcowring  and  waihing  them  out  in  the  river,  and  fteeping 
them  in  alum  water  cold.  For  crimfon  they  fcower  them  a 
fecond  time  before  putting  them  in  the  cochineel  vat. 

Bed  Crimfon  is  dyed  with  pure  cochineel  meftich,  adding 
galls,  turmeric,  arfenic,  and  tartar,  all  put  together  in  a 
copper  of  fair  water  almoft  boiling  :  with  thefe  the  fdk  is  to 
be  boiled  an  hour  and  a  half;  after  which,  it  is  fuffered  to 
ffand  in  the  liqour  till  next  day.---  Violet  crimfon  is  alfo  given 
with  pure  cochineel,  arfenic,  tartar,  and  galls  ;  but  the  galls 
in  lefs  proportion  than  in  the  former.  When  taken  out  it  is 
to  be  well  wafhed,  and  put  in  a  vat  of  indigo.  —  Cinnamon 
crimfon  is  begun  like  the  violet,  but  finifhed  by  back  boiling, 
if  two  bright,  with  copperas  ;  if  dark,  with  a  dip  in  indigo.-- 
Light  blues  are  given  in  aback  of  indigo.— Sky  blues  are  begun 
With  orchal,  and  finifhed  with  indigo.  For  citron  colours, 
the  fdk  is  firfl  alumed,  then  welded,  with  a  little  indigo  .-Pale 
yellows,  after  aluming,  are  dyed  in  weld  alone.—  Pale  and 
brown  aurora's,  after  aluming,  are  welded  ftrongly,  then 
taken  down  with  rocou  diflolved  with  pot  allies.-— Flame 
colour  is  begun  with  rocou,  then  alumed,  and  dipped  in  a 
rat  or  two  of  brazil. — C-arnation,  and  rofe  colours,  are  firfl 
alumed,  then  dipped  in  brazil.—  Cinnamon  colour ,  after  alu- 
ming,  is  dipped  in  brazil,  and  braziletto. — Lead-colour  is  given 
with  fuftic,  or  with  weld,  braziletto,  galls,  and  copperas. 
But  the  galls,  on  thefe  and  other  occaftons,  are  not  to  be 
purchafer  ;  which  encreafes  the  weight  to  the  damage  of  the 
purchafer  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  punifhed  in  France  as  a 
fraud  :  in  reality  few  but  black  fdks  need  galls. 

Black  ftlks,  of  the  coarfer  fort,  are  begun  by  fcowring  them 
with  foap,  as  for  other  colours  :  which  done,  they  are  wafhed 
out,  wrung,  and  boiled  an  hour  in  old  galls,  where  they  are 
left  to  ftand  a  day  or  two;  after  which  they  are  wafhed 
again  with  fair  water,  wrung,  and  put  in  another  vat  of  new 
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and  fine  galls  ;  then  wafhed  and  wrung  again,  and  finifhed 
in  a  vat  of  black.— -Fine  black  ftlks  are  only  put  once  into 
galls,  viz.  the  new  and  fine  fort,  which  has  only  boiled  an 
hour  ;  then  they  are  wafhed,  and  wrung  out,  and  dipped 
thrice  in  black,  to  be  afterwards  brought  down  by  back- 
boiling  with  foap.  V.  Savar.  lib.  cit.  p.  1693 ,  J'eqq. 

Dying  of  thread  is  begun  with  fcowring  it  in  lye  of  good  afhes  • 
after  which,  it  is  wrung,  rinfed  out  in  river  water,  and 
wrung  again. —  For  a  bright  blue,  it  is  given  with  brazi¬ 
letto,  and  indigo.— Bright  green  is  firfl:  dyed  blue,  then  back- 
boiled  with  braziletto  and  verdeter,  and  laftly  woaded.—  For 
a  dark  green  it  is  given  like  the  former,  only  darkening  more 
before  woading.--- Lemon,  os  pale  yellow,  is  given  with  weld, 
mixt  with  rocou. —  Orange  and  Ifabella ,  with  fuftic,  weld, 
and  rocou.— Red,  both  bright  and  dark ,  with  flame-colour, 
Zjc.  are  given  with  brazil,  either  alone,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
rocou.--- Violet,  dry  rofe,  and  amaranth ,  are  given  with  brazil, 
taken  down  with  indigo .—Fculemort,  and  olive-colour,  are 
given  with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down  with  weld,  rocou, 
or  fuftic.—  Black  is  given  with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down 
and  finifhed  with  braziletto  wood. 

Dying  of  hats  is  done  with  braziletto,  galls,  copperas, 
verdegreafe,  diflolved  and  boiled  in  a  copper  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  befides  the  liquor,  twelve  dozen  of  hats  on  their 
blocks,  or  moulds.  Here  the  hats  are  fuffered  to  boil  fome 
time  ;  after  which,  they  are  taken  out,  and  fuffered  to  ftand 
anu  cool  ;  then  dipped  again  ;  and  thus  alternately,  oftner  or 
ieldomer,  as  the  fluff  is  of  a  nature  to  take  the  dye  with 
more  or  Ids  difficulty.  Savar.  lib.  cit.  p.  1697.  See  alfo 
the  article  Hat. 

Proof  of  Dyes.-— There  are  diverfe  ways  of  proving  the  truth 
of  Byes,'  or  examining  the  juffnefs  and  legitimacy  of  their 
compoution—  Io  difeover  whether  a  cloth  have  been  duly 
t iea ted  by  the  dyer,  and  the  proper  foundation  laid,  a  white 
Ipot,  n  tie  1  enc  j  called  Rojette,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  fluffing, 

•lncf^tht^ift6  C  1 5  ‘^es  a  white  ftripe  between  the  cloth 

Farther  proof  is  had  by  boiling  the  dyed  fluff  in  water,  with 
other  mg.-ed.ents  different  according  to  the  quality  of  the  dye  I 
to  be  proved.  If  the  colour  fuftain  the  teff,  /.  /.  do  not  dif- 


charge  lit  all,  or  very  little,  fo  that  the  water  is  not  tln&ured 
by  it,  the  dye  is  pronounced  good  :  otherwife,  falfe. 

Proof  of  the  Dyes  of  Silks.— For  red  crimfon  the  proof  is  made 
by  boiling  the  filk  with  an  equal  weight  of  alum.— For  fear- 
let  crimfon,  it  is  boiled  v/ith  foap  almoft  of  the  weight  of  the 
filk.— For  violet  crimfon,  with  alum  of  equal  weight  with 
the  filk,  or  with  citron  juice,  about  a  pint  to  a  pound  of  filk. 
—Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed,  and  put  in  fair  water 
when  it  begins  to  boil ;  after  which,  the  ftlks  are  alfo  to  be 
put  in,  and  after  boiling  the  whole  for  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  if  the  dye  be  falfe,  the  liquor  of  the  red  crimfon  will 
be  violet,  in  cafe  it  had  been  dyed  with  orchal,  or  very  red 
ft  with  brazil.— That  of  crimfon  fcarlet,  if  rocou  have  been 
ufed,  will  become  of  an  aurora  colour,  or,  if  brazil  have 
been  ufed,  red.—  And  that  of  violet  crimfon,  if  brazil,  or  or¬ 
chal  have  been  ufed,  will  be  of  a  colour  bordering  on  red. 
---On  the  contrary,  if  the  three  forts  of  crimfon  be  truly 
dyed,  their  liquors  will  difeover  very  little  alteration. 

A  ftill  furer  way  to  difeover  whether  crimfon  ftlks  have  been 
rightly  died,  is  by  boiling  a  piece  of  ftandard  dyed  crimfon 
filk,  kept  for  that  purpofe  at  Dyers -hall,  after  the  fame 
manner,  and  then  comparing  the  tindtures  of  the  two  li¬ 
quors. 

To  difeover  whether  other  colours  have  been  dyed  with  galls, 
the  filk  is  put  in  fair  boiling  water,  with  pot-afhes,  or  foap’ 
nearly  of  the  weight,  of  the  filk  ;  after  fome  time,  it  is  taken 
out ;  upon  which,  if  it  have  been  dyed  with  galls,  the  colour 
will  be  all  vanifhed,  and  nothing  but  that  of  the  galls  left, 
which  is  a  fort  of  feulemort,  or  wood  colour. 

The  dying  of  filk  with  galls  may  a lfo  be  detected  by  putting 
it  in  boiling  water,  with  a  gallon  of  citron  juice  ;  being  taken 
out,  and  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  then  dipped  in  a  black 
dye,  if  galls  have  been  ufed,  it  will  turn  black  ;  if  not,  it 
will  be  of  a  brown-bread  colour. 

To  difoover  whether  black  filk  have  been  overdofed  with 
galls,  fteel  filings,  or  flipp,  it  is  boiled  in  fair  water,  with 
twice  its  weight  of  foap  ;  if  it  be  loaden  with  galls,  it  will 
turn  reddifh,  otherwife  it  will  keep  its  colour. 

To  difeover  whether  black  cloth  have  been  firfl  woaded,  and 
maddered  ;.  a  fample  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  fample 
of  ftandard  black,  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Dyers  com¬ 
pany,  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  then  as  much  roman  alum  as  is 
equal  in  weight  to  both,  together  with  a  like  weight  of  pot- 
afhes,  is  to  be  put  over  the  fire  in  a  pan  of  bran  water  ; 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  the  two  famples  to  be  put  in  ;  and 
arter  half  an  hour  to  be  taken  out,  and  compared.— The 
piece  which  has  only  been  woaded  will  be  found  bluifh,  with 
fomewhat  of  a  dull  green  ;  if  it  have  been  both  woaded  and 
maddered,  it  will  be  of  a  tan  or  minim  colour ;  and,  if  it 
have  been  neither  woaded,  nor  maddered,  its  colour  will  be 
dunnifh,  between  yellow  and  fallow. 

F or  cloths  dyed  of  a  minim  colour,  the  proof  is  to  be  made 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  blacks. 

To  know  whether  fcarlet  or  crimfon  cloth,  have  been  dyed 
with  pure  cochineel,  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  an  ounce  of 
alum  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 

For  cloths  of  other  colours,  the  proof  is  to  be  made  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  blacks  and  minims. — V.  Savar.  lib. 
cit.  T.  I.  p.  1665,  feqq.  voc.  Debouilli. 

Theory  of  Dying. — This  article  we  cannot  better  clofe,  than 
with  fome  general  deductions  which  may  let  a  little  neceffary 
light  into  the  theory  of  dying.  As, 

I<?*  That  all  the  materials,  which  of  themfelves  give  colour, 
are  either,  red,  yellow,  or  blue  ;  fo  that  out  of  them,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  colour,  white,  all  that  great  va-^ 
riety,  which  we  fee  in.  dyed  fluffs,  arifes.— 2°.  That  few 
of  the  colouring  materials,  (as  cochineel,  foot,  wood- wax, 
or  woad)  are  in  their  outward  and  firfl  appearance,  of  the 
fame  colour,  which  by  the  flighteft  diftempers  and  folutions 
in  the  weakeft  menftrua,  they  dye  upon  cloth,  filk,  &c. 

3°-  That  many  of  the  colouring  materials  will  not  yield 
their  colours  without  much  grinding,  fieeping,  boiling,  fer¬ 
menting,  or  corrofton  by  powerful  menftrua  ;  as  red  wood, 
weld  woad,  annotto,  &c. — 40.  That  many  of  the  faid  co¬ 
louring  materials  will  of  themfelves  give  no  colouring  at  all, 
as  copperas,  or  galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage,  unlefs  the 
cloth,  or  other  fluff  to  be  dyed,  be  firfl  covered  or  incrufta- 
ted  as  it  were,  with  fome  other  matter,  though  colour-lefs, 
a  forehand  ;  as  madder,  weld,  and  brazil,  with  alum.— 5  °.  That 
fome  of  the  colouring  materials,  by  the  help  of  other  colour- 
lefs  ones,  do  ftrike  different  colours  from  what  they  would 
alone,  and  of  themfelves  ;  as  cochineel,  and  brazil. — 6P.  That 
fome  colours,  as  madder,  indigo,  and  woad,  by  reiterated 
tindtures,  will  at  laft  become  black.  —yQ.  That  though  green 
be  the  moft  frequent  and  common  of  natural  colours,  vet 
there  is  no  Ample  ingredient,  which  is  now  ufed  alone,"  to 
dye  green  with  upon  any  material  ;  fap-green,  the  ccndenfed 
juice  of  the  rhamnus  berry,  being  the  neareft  ;  and  this 
only  ufed  by  country  people.-  8°.  There  is  no  black  thing 
in  ufe  which  dyes  black  ;  though  both  the  coal  and  foot  of 
moft  things  burnt,  or  fcorched,  be  of  that  colour  ;  and  the 
blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter,  before  it  was  burnt,  was 

whiter. 
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whiter,  as  in  the  famous  inftance  of  ivory  black.  —  g°.  The 
tincture  of  fome  dying  fluffs  will  fade  even  with  lying,  or 
with  the  air,  or  will  ffain  even  with  water  ;  but  very  much 
with  wine,  vinegar,  urine,  (Ac.  —  10°.  Some  of  the  dyers 
mateiials  are  ufed  to  bind  and  ftrengthen  a  colour  ;  fome  to 
brighten  it  ;  fome  to  give  luftre  to  the  fluff ;  fome  to  dis¬ 
charge  and  take  off  the  colour,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part; 
and  iome  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  material  dyed,  if  coftly, 
to  be  heavier.  —  n°.  Some  dying  ingredients,  or  drugs  by 
their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of  the  died 
fluff  feem  coarfer  ;  and  fome  by  ftrinking  them,  fmaller  ; 
and  fome  by  levigating  their  afperities,  finer.  -  120.  Many  of 
the  fame  colours  are  dyed  upon  different  fluffs  with  different 
materials  ;  as  red-wood  ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  Silks  ;  annotto 
in.  filks,  not  in  cloth  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  dyed  at  feveral 
prices  -  1 30.  Scowring,  and  wafting  of  fluffs  to  be  dyed, 
js  to  be  done  with  appropriate  materials  ;  as  fometimes  with 
ox-galls,  fometimes  with  fullers  earth,  fometimes  with  foap  : 

•n  If1?61"  beinS  pernicious  in  fome  cafes,  where  pot-aftes 
will  ftain  or  alter  the  colour.  -  14°.  Where  great  quantities 
of  fluffs  are  to  be  died  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be  done 
vvith  great  fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long,  broad, 
thick,  (Ac -  they  are  to  be  differently  handled,  both  in  refpedt 
tP  *  e  veffels  and  ingredients.  —  150.  In  fome  colours  and 
ituffs  the  tingent  liquor  muft  be  boiling  ;  in  other  cafes  blood- 
warm,  in  fome  it  may  be  cold.  --  160.  Some  tingent  liquors 
are  fitted  for  ufe  by  long  keeping  ;  and  in  fome  the  virtue 
wears  away  by  the  fame.  -  170.  Some  colours,  or  fluffs,  are 
beft  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings  ever  into  the  fame  liquor  at 
feveral  intervals  of  time  ;  and  fome  by  continuing  longer 
and  others  lefler  whiles  therein.  —  180.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
matter  of  the  veffel  wherein  the  liquors  are  heated,  and  the 
tinctures  prepared,  muft  be  regarded  ;  as  that  the  kettles  be 
pewter  for  bow-dye.  —  ig°.  Little  regard  is  had  how  much 
liquor  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  dying  drugs  ;  the  liquor  be- 
ing  rather  adjufted  to  the  bulk  of  the  fluff,  as  the  veffels  are 
to  the  breadth  of  the  fame  ;  the  quantity  of  dying  drugs  being 
proportioned  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  fluffs 
both  ;  as  likewife  the  falts  are  to  the  dying  drugs. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours  give  to  filks,  for  in 
them  it  is  moft  taken  notice  of,  as  being  fold  by  weight,  and 
being  a  commodity  of  great  price.;  it  is  obferved,  that  one 
pound  of  raw  filk  lofes  four  ounces  by  wafting  out  the  gums 
and  natural  fordes.  —  That  the  fame  fcowred  filk  may  be 
raifed  to  above  thirty  ounces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if 
it  be  dyed  black,  with  certain  materials,  That  the  reufon 
.  why  black  colour  may  be  died  the  heavieft  is,  that  all  ponder 
ous  drugs  may  be  dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter 
than  it ;  whereas,  perhaps,  there  feem  to  be  few  or  no  mate¬ 
rials  wherewith  to  encreafe  the  weight  of  filk,  which  will  con- 
lift.  with  fair  light  colours  ;  fuch  as  will,  having  ueen  uled,  as 
white  arfenic  to  carnations. 

Of  things  ufeful  in  dying,  efpecially  black,  nothing  encreafes 
weight  fo  much  as  galls  ;  by  means  whereof  black  filks  re¬ 
cover  the  weight  which  they  loft  by  wafting  out  their  gum  : 
Nor  is  it  counted  extraordinary,  that  blacks  ftould  gain  about 
four  or  fix  ounces  in  the  dying  upon  each  pound.  --  Next  to 
galls,  old  fuftic  encreafes  the  weight  about  1  'i  in  .12. 
Madder  about  an  ounce.  —  Weld  half  an  ounce.— The  blue 
fat,  in  deep  blues  of  the  fifth  flail,  adds  no  confiderable 
weight.  —  Neither  do  logwpod,  cochineel,  or  annotto  ;  nor 
even  copperas  of  itfelf,  where  galls  are  not.  —  Slipp  adds 
much  to  the  weight,  and  gives  a  deeper  black  than  coppe 
ras,  which  affords  a  good  excufe  for  the  dyers  that  ufe  it. 

—  Petty’s  Appar.  to  Hiji.  of  -Dying,  ap.  Sprat,  lib.  cit.  p.  302 

fcqq-  ... 

Dying,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  ofco 
lourings  given  to  bodies  of  any  fort.  See  Colour. 

In  which  fenfe.  Dying  amounts  to  the  fame  with  coloration  ; 
and  includes  ftaining,  painting,  gilding,  marbling,  printing, 
&c.  See  Painting,  Gilding, T3V.  —  The  chinefe  are 
faid  to  pra&ife  the  Dying  of  tea  with  catechu,  which  gives 
the  green  tea-leaf  the  colour,  and  its  infufion  the  tincture  of 
bohea.— V.  Short.  Dijf.  on  Tea,  pref.  p.  15.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Tea,  and  Catechu. 

The  forts  of  Dying ,  or  coloration,  now  commonly  ufed  in 
vulgar  trades,  are,  1  °.  Whitening  of  wax,  and  feveral  forts 
of  linnen,  and  cotton  clothes,  by  the  fun,  air,  and  reciprocal 
effufions  of  water.  See  Bleaching,  Wax,  (Ac.—  20  Stain¬ 
ing  of  wood  and  leather  by  lime,  fait,  and  liquors,  as  in 
ftaves,  canes,  marble  leathers,  marquetry,  (Ac.  See  Mar¬ 
quetry.  --  30.  Marbling  of  paper  by  diftempering  the  co¬ 
lours  with  ox-gall,  and  applying  them  upon  a  ftiff  gummed 
liquor.  See  Paper.  —.4°.  Colouring,  or  rather  difcolouring 
filks,  tiffanies,  (Ac.  by  brimftone.  —  50.  Colouring  feveral 
iron  and  copper  work  into  black  with  oil.  —  6Q.  Giving 
leather  a  gold  colour,  or  rather  dying  filver-leaves  like  gold, 
by  varniftes  ;  and  in  other  cafes,  by  urine  and  fulphur.  --  7®. 
Staining  of  marble  and  alabafter,  with  heat  and  coloured  oils. 

See  Marble,  (Ac.  —  8V.  Tinging  filver  into  brafs  with 
brimftone  or  urine.  —  g°.  Colouring  the  barrels  and  locks  of 
guns  blue  and  purple  with  the  temper  of  fmall-coal  heat. 
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—  10°.  Colouring  glafs  *,  cryftals,  and  earthen  ware, 
with  the  rufts,  and  folutions  of  metals.  See  Pottery, 
&Y.  —  ii°.  Colouring  live  hair,  as  in  Poland,  both  horfe 
and  man’s  hair;  and  alfo  of  furs**.  -  120.  Enamelling 
and  annealing.  See  Enamelling.  —  130.  Application  of 
colours,  as  in  the  printing  of  books,  and  piftures,  and  the 
making  of  playing  cards,  japanning,  (Ac.  See  Printing, 
Cards,  Japanning,  (Ac.  —  140.  Gilding,  and  tinning 
with  mercury,  block  tin,  and  fal  armoniac.  See  Gilding, 
and  Tinning.  —  15°-  Colouring  metals,  as  copper  with 
calamine  into  brafs,  and  with  zink  or  fpelter  into  gold,  or 
into  filver  with  arfenic  :  and  of  iron  into  copper  with  hun- 
garian  vitriol.  See  Calamin,  Brass,  Zink,  Arsenic, 

--  i6v.  Making  painters  colours,  by  preparing  of  earth, 
chalk,  and  flates,  as  in  umber,  oker,  cullens-earth,  (Ac.  out 
of  the  calces  of  lead,  as  cerufs  and  minium  ;  by  fublimates 
of  mercury  and  brimftone,  as  in  vermilion  :  by  tinging  of 
white  earths  varioufly,  as  in  verdeter,  and  fome  of  the  lakes  ; 
by  concrete  juices  or  faeculae,  as  in  indigo,  pinks,  fap-green, 
and  lakes  ;  and  by  rufts,  as  in  verdegreafe,  (Ac.  See  Ceruss, 
Minium,  Vermilion,  Indigo,  (Ac.-iy°.  The  applying 
of  thefe  colours  by  the  adhefion  of  ox-gall,  as  in  the  marbled 
paper  aforefaid  ;  or  by  gum-water,  as  in  limning  ;  or  by 
clammy  drying  oils,  as  the  oils  of  linfeed,  nuts,  fpike,  turpen¬ 
tine,  (Ac.  See  Painting,  Limning,  (Ac.  —  180.  Watering 
of  tabbies.  See  Watering,  Calender,  Tabby,  (Ac. 

—  V.  Petty  Apar.  Hift.  of  Dying,  ap.  Sprat.  Hiji.  Rcy.  Societ. 
P*  2°5>  feqq. 

Glafs  dyed  is  the  common  matter  of  artificial  jewels  :  the 
tindtures  are  given  with  zaffer,  manganefe,  ferretto,  crocus 
marcis,  (Ac.  The  procefles  are  deferibed  at  large  in  Antonio 

Neri,  de  Re  Vttrnria,  Lib.  I.  c.  12,  13,  14 ,  jeqq _ See  alfo 

Glass,  Gem,  <&c. 

**  The  Peruvian  women,  when  grown  old,  dye  their  grey  hair 
black  .by  a  very  untoward  operation,  'viz.  holding  the  head 
fome  hours  with  the  hair  topped  in  a  boiling  tinAure  of  the 
root  of  a.  tree  called  Cuchau,  by  the  Spaniards  Maguey^.  — Thofe 
brooks  and  fprings  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others, 
were  much  more  commodious,  which  would  change  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  as  well  as  of  the  coats  of  animals,  with  only  drink¬ 
ing  their  waters  o.  For  the  ufe  of  angling,  white  hair  is  dyed 
green  by  boiling  it  in  ale  with  allum,  then  deeping  it  in  a  de¬ 
ception  of  copperas  with  wax  and  water.— It  is  dyed  vellow  by 
boiling  in  allum  and  ale  with  walnut-tree  leaves  damned  in  it 
--  Brown,  by  deeping  in  fait  and  ale  .P-  n  V.  Mem^de  Trevor. 
.Sept.  1707  p.  1606,  fegg.  o  Arid.  Hid.  Anim.  de  Genet.  Lib. 

^V'5nd  l  probJ-  ?•  Conrmg.  de  habit.  Germ.  Corp.  Cauf. 
p.  1 26.  p  Gent.  Angl.  p.  9>  ftqq.  r  J 


^  ^at^fr>  s^tns->  &c-  —  Blue  is  given  by  fteeping  the 

iubject  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it  with  alum  • 

°r  !t  be  by  tempering  the  indigo  with  red  wine! 

and  wafting  the  fkins  therewith.  -  Red  is  given  by  wafting 
the  fkins,  and  laying  them  two  hours  in  galls  ;  then  wringing 
them  out  ;  dipping,  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  liguftrum 
alum  and  verdegris  in  water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  Dye^ made  of 
brazil  wood  boiled  With  lye.  —  Purple  is  given  by  wetting  the 
fkins  with  a  folution  of  roche  allum  in  warm  water  and 
when  dry  again,  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  with  a  decoc- 
tion  of  log- wood  in  water  cold.  —  Green  is  given  by  fmeering 
the  fkin  with  lap-green,  and  alum-water  boiled  :  to  darken 
the  colour,  a  little  more  indigo  may  be  added.  —  Dark  green 
is  alfo  given  with  fteel  filings  and  fal  armoniac  fteeped  in  urine 
till  foft,  then  fmeered  over  the  fkin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in 
the  ftade.  —  Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  next  morning  warmed  and  fmeered  over  the 
fkin.  --  r Alow,  by  fmeering  the  fkin  over  with  aloes  and  lin¬ 
feed  oil  diffoived  and  ftrained  :  or  by  infufing  it  in  weld _ 

Orange-colour  is  given  by  fmeering  with  fuftic  berries  boiled 
in  alum-water  :  or  for  a  deep  orange,  with  turmeric  —  V 
Salm.  Polygr ..lib.  III.  c.  34.  p.  272 ,  feq. 

Dying  or  ftaining  of  wood ,  for  inlaying ,  veneering ,  &c.  —Red  is 
done  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water  and  alum  ;  then  taking  it 
out,  adding  brazil  to  the  liquor,  and  giving  the  wood  another 
boil  in  it.-  Black ,  by  brufhing  it  over  with  log- wood  boiled  in 
vinegar,  hot ;  then  wafting  it  over  with  a  decoftion  of  galls 
and  copperas,  till  it  be  of  the  hue  required.  —  Any  other 
colour  may  be  given  by  fqueezing  out  the  moifture  of  horfe 
dung  through  a  fieve,  mixing  it  with  diffoived  roche  alum  and 
gum  arabic  ;  and  to  the  whole  adding  green,  blue  or 
other  colour  defigned  :  after  ftanding  two  or  three  days  pea/ 
tree,  or  other  wood  cut  to  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown  is 
put  into  the  liquor  boiling  hot,  and  fuffered  to  remain  till  if 
b«  coloured.  -  V.  Park.  Treat,  of  Japann.  c.  27. 

Dying’,/  bone  horn  or  ivory.  -  Black  is  performed  by  fteepin* 
brafs  in  aqua  fortis  till  it  be  turned  green  :  with  this  the  bone° 

,S  t0  be,  Wa^ed  °nce>  or  twice  i  then  put  in  a  decoftion 
of  log-wood  and  water,  warm.-GW  is  begun  by  boffin,  the 
bone,  be.  in  al urn- water  ;  then  with  verdegris,  fal  armoniac 
and  white  wine  vinegar  ;  keeping  it  hot  therein  till  fuflicien  ly 

fit  A  v  “  bCgU,n  by  b0ilinS  in  ^urn-water,  and  fiftft- 
ed  by  decoction  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quicklime  fteeped 

in  rain-water,  ftrained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of  brazil 

3  B  b  wood 
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Wood  added  :  the  bone,  &c.  to  be  boiled  herein  till  fufficiently 
red  a,  —  Other  methods  are  given  by  Salmon  b.  —  And  “om 
him  by  Houghton c— a  V.  Park.  lib.  cit.  p.  83 
Polygraph.  h  3.  c.  35.  p.  275,/^.  c  Hought.  CoUetti  IN 
t38.  T.  r.  p.  361;  .  ,  ,  .  r., 

*  The  vefufe  ot  the  bow-dye  given  hogs  to  feed  on,  is  laia  to 
tinge  their  very  bones  red.  This  is  a  fpontanfeotos  kind  of 
dying,  not  unlike  that  in  Virgil  ;  who  fpeaks  of  dying  wool, 
on  the  Ihefeps  backs,  by  their  feeding  On  properly  coloured 
vegetables. 

Nec  ‘varios  difcet  mentiri  land  colores  : 

Ipfe  fed  in  pratis  aries  jam  Jua-ve  rubenli 

Murice,  jam  croceo  mutabit  njellera  luto  : 

Spouse  fua  fandyx  pafcentes  mefliet  agnos. 

Eel.  4.  v.  42,  feqij. 

The  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  lambs  fhould  feed  on  the 
fandyx,  which  is  a  mineral  fubflance ;  the  fame  with  what  is 
Otherwife  called  Sandaracha.  It  is  certain  the  poet  takes  it 
for  a  plant,  as  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Pliny :  Animaddserto 
Virgilium  exiftimaffe  herbe.m  id  effe.  Hift.  Nat.  /.  35-  c.  6. 
This  inference  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  word  pajeentes,  which 
can  mean  nothing  elfe,  but  that  the  lambs  browfing  on  the 
fandyx,  fhould  receive  the  dye  in  their  fleeces  from  the  ali¬ 
ment.  Dr.  B . .  here  gives  us  a  correction  which  fets  all 

to  rights  :  for  pafcentes  he  reads  vafeentes.  On  which  footing 
the  tenour  of  the  pafiage  is  this :  from  that  time  there  will  be 
no  need  of  dying  wool  with  beautiful  colours ;  but  the  fheep 
ihall  have  their  fleeces  dyed  naturally,  and  fpontaneoufly ; 
fome  with  the  murex,  or  purple  colour ;  others  with  the  /«- 
teous,  or  yellow  ;  others  with  Jandyx,  or  red.  Thofe  that  were 
already  in  being,  and  had  white  fleeces,  fhall  change  them  in 
pratis,  in  the  meadows ;  but  all  the  lambs  fhall  be  dyed  beauti¬ 
fully  nafeentes,  at  their  birth.  V.  Mem.  of  Liter.  T.  2,  art.  2. 
P-7,  fiqq. 

jDYNASTY*,  a  term  in  hiftory,  fignifying  a  race  or  fuc- 
ceffion  of  kings  of  the  fame  line,  or  family.  See  Race. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  fuvxr&c t,  of 

to  be  powerful,  to  be  king. 


We  find  frequent  mention  in  ancient  hiftory  of  Dynafiies  of 
Perfians,  Aflyrians,  Medes,  &c.  Manetho  has  left  an  hifto- 
rical  chronology  of  Egypt,  divided  into  30  Dynafiies. 
pYPTYCHA,  or  rather  Diptycha.  See  Diptycha. 
DYSCRASY,  an  ill  temperament  or  habit  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  as  in  a  jaundice,  or  the  like.— See  Crasis,  Tempe¬ 
rament,  &c. 

DYSENTERY,  AT2ENTEPIA,  in  medicine,  a  bloody  di- 
arrhaea  ;  or  a  flux  of  blood  by  ftool  j  attended  with  pains,  and  ' 
griping.  See  Flux. 

The  word  Dyfentery  is  formed  from  the  Greek  JW  difficulty , 
and  ivjieyv,  intejline  ;  and  properly  fignifies  that  kind  of  flux 
of  the  belly,  characterized  by  the  frequency  of  ftools,  or  de- 
je&ions,  mixed  with  blood,  and  accompanied  with  gripes  : 
the  fever,  ulcer,  &c.  which  attend  it,  are  not  eftential  to  the 
difeafe  ;  though  many,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
think  the  ulcer  is. 

The  Dyfentery ,  Sydenham  obferves,  begins  with  a  chillinefs, 
and  fhivering  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  heat  ;  then  gripings  of 
the  belly  enfue,  with  mucous,  or  fanious  ftools,  which  in  pro- 
grefs  of  time  are  found  interfperfed  with  ftreaks  of  blood, 
with  vehement  pain. 

The  ftools  are  fometimes  void  of  blood  ;  and  yet,  if  they  be 
frequent,  and  attended  with  gripes,  and  a  mucous  colluvies, 
the  fame  author  fays,  it  is  a  proper  Dyfentery. 

Along  with  the  excrements,  befide  a  whitifh  mucofity,  fre¬ 
quently  come  ferapings  of  the  guts,  in  form  of  little  fkins. 
If  pure  blood  be  evacuated,  the  patient’s  life  is  in  great 
danger. 

Etmuller  makes  three  kinds  of  Dyfenteries.  —  1.  When  a  lau¬ 
dable  blood  is  evacuated,  from  a  mere  plethora,  or  plenitude, 
without  any  diforder  of  the  inteftines ;  as  in  the  haemorrhoi- 
dal  flux.  See  Haemorrhoids. 

2.  When  a  thin,  watery  blood  is  evacuated  ;  called  the  He¬ 
patic  Flux ,  though  really  arifing  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vef- 
fels.  See  Flux. 

The  third  kind,  which  is  that  we  properly  call  Dyfentery ,  is, 
when  blood  is  caft  out  mixed  with  a  purulent  matter  in  the 
excrements. 

This  is  either  benign ,  i.  e.  without  a  fever,  and  not  contagi¬ 
ous  ;  or  malignant ,  which  is  attended  with  a  peftilential  fever, 
and  frequently  ravages  whole  cities,  and  provinces  :  happen¬ 
ing  moft  commonly  in  armies.  In  the  laft  ftage,  a  fort  of  ca¬ 
runcles  are  frequently  ejeted  along  with  the  purulent  matter, 
which  are  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  unlels  from  an  exco¬ 
riation,  and  ulceration  of  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
teftines  are  even  gangrened. 

The  next  caufe  of  the  Dyfentery ,  as  affigned  by  fome  phy- 
laans,  is  a  ferous,  or  other  morbid  humour,  mixed  with  the 
mals  01  blood  j  the  confequence  of  which  is  a  too  great  fer- 
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mentation  in  the  blood,  and  a  diftolution  of  its  patts,  which 
are  thus  rendered  too  liquid. --The  fecond  caufe  is  a  velloca- 
tion,  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  oc- 
cafioned  by  (harp,  acid  humours  feparated  from  the  blood  ; 
which  oecafion  the  fpiral  fibres*  that  produce  the  periftallic 
motion  of  the  guts,  to  move  too  faft,  and  thus  to  expel  the 
matters  too  haftily  out  of  the  intefiines.— The  mediate  caufe, 
in  the  phyficians  language,  is  fome  foreign  body  adhering 
ftrongly  to  the  inteftines,  and  by  its  (harp  points,  vellicating 
the  nervous  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  and  at  length  ulcerating 
them.— The  remote  caufes  are  any  thing  that  corrupts  the 
mafs  of  blood,  as  vifeid  and  crude,  Iharp  juices  ;  ill  foods  i 
autumnal  fruits  ;  grapes ;  new  wine  drunk  in  excefs  ;  poifons  ; 
violent  medicines  ;  waters  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  ; 
rainy  weather  in  the  fpring,  with  a  dry  winter,  and  a  hot 
fummer,  and  autumn. 

The  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  inteftines,  either  the  big,  of 
the  fmall,  or  both  :  when  the  difeafe  is  in  the  fmall  ones,  the 
gripes  begin  long  before  the  ftools,  and  are  felt  about  the 
navel  ;  and  the  blood,  and  excrements,  are  more  blended,  as 
being  longer  together.  When  the  larger  inteftines  are  feized, 
the  pain  is  lefs  vehement,  and  is  felt  lower,  idc. 

Purgatives  have  rarely  any  good  effect  in  Dyfenteries ;  as  in- 
creafing  the  fermentation  of  the  blood,  and  irritating  the 
fibres  of  the  inteftines  more  and  more.  Nor  are  emitics  much 
better  ;  as  tending  to  draw  the  peccant  humours  into  the  fto- 
mach,  or  at  leaft  into  the  higher  inteftines,  aud  caufe  more 
frequent  ftools. 

Ipecacuanha,  however,  is  excellent  on  this  oecafion :  not  fo 
much  as  a  vomitory,-  Dr.  Friend  obferves,  as  a  fudorific ;  ha¬ 
ving  this  faculty*  beyond  all  other  emetics,  that  it  corre&s 
the  Dyfenteric  ferment,  in  proportion  as  it  evacuates  it.— In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  we  have  an  exprefs  difeourfe  on 
the  fubjet  ;  where  it  is  aflerted  to  be  infallible  in  all  Dyfen¬ 
teries  and  loofenefies,  how  dangerous  and  inveterate  foever  ; 
except  in  pulmonic  and  hydropic  patients,  whofe  fluxes  are  in¬ 
dications  of  approaching  death. 

Sydenham  commends  phlebotomy  :  but  Willis  fays,  no  eva¬ 
cuation  is  good  :  and  preferibes  hot  cardiacs,  as  fpirit  of  wine 
a  little  burnt,  (Ac.— Balfamic,  and  ftyptic  medicines  are  alfo 
to  be  ufed,  according  to  the  diverfe  caufes,  and  and  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe. 

Borri,  in  a  letter  to  Bartholine,  affirms,  there  is  no  better  me¬ 
dicament  in  Dyfenteries  than  rofe-water,  wherein  gold  has 
been  extinguifhed. 

Dolaeus  relates,  that  he  cured  above  an  hundred  perfons  with 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  mixed  with  orange  juice. 

DYSPEPSY  *,  ATSTTETIA,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty,  or 
weaknefs  of  digeftion.  See  Digestion. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  <Pv(,  difficulty,  and 

nri'7r\&v,  coquere,  to  concoft. 

The  Dyfpepfy  may  arife  from  the  too  great  foftnefs  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  ftomach,  or  its  being  too  fparing  in  quantity  ; 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;  the  want  of  a 
proper  heat  in  the  ftomach,  (Ac.— Bitters,  and  fub-aftr ingents, 
are  its  proper  remedy.  See  Stomachic. 

DYSPNOEA  *y  AT2FINOIA,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  See  Respiration. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  fvit  difficulty ,  and  <avi\ju, 

I  breathe. 

The  Dyfpnaea  admits  of  three  degrees :  a  ftiort  breath  ;  an 
afthma  ;  and  an  orthopncea.-*-The  fhort-hreath  is  the  firft, 
and  lighteft  degree.— The  afthma  is  more  violent,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  wheezing.  See  Asthma. 

The  orthopnoea  is  the  higheft  of  all  ;  the  patient  affe&ed 
therewith  not  being  able  to  lie  down*  but  obliged  to  keep 
ere&,  without  which  he  could  not  refpire.  See  Orthop¬ 
noea. 

The  moft  ufual  caufes  of  Dyfpnaea' s  are  phlegm  lodged  in  the 
bronchia ;  or  the  too  ftrong  conftri&ion  of  the  bronchia  them- 
felves,  which  prevent  the  eafy  ingrefs  of  the  air  into  the  lungs. 
See  Bronchia,  and  Lungs. 

DYSURIA  *,  AT20TPIA,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of  making 
urine,  accompanied  with  pain,  and  a  fenfe  of  heat. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  fvc,  difficulty,  and  xfeiV, 

to  make  urine. 

It  is  alfo  called  Ardor  Urinee ,  by  reafon  the  urine  feems  to 
burn  the  urethra,  as  it  iflues  forth.  See  Urine. 

•The  Dyfuria  differs  chiefly  from  the  ftrangury  in  this,  that 
in  the  ftrangury,  the  urine  only  oozes  out,  as  it  were  drop 
by  drop  j  whereas  in  the  Dyfuria  it  ftreams  out  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  frequently  in  the  proper  quantity.  See  Stran¬ 
gury. 

The  ordinary  caufes  of  the  Dyfuria ,  are  the  acrimony,  or 
fharpnefs  of  the  urine ;  and  the  excoriation,  or  exulceration 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  urinary  paflage. 
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The  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  fecond 
vowel.  See  Letter,  and  Vowel. 

E,  is  a  letter  that  admits  of  fome  variety  in  the 
pronunciation,  in  moft  languages ;  whence  gram¬ 
marians  ufually  diftinguifh  feveral  E’s,  or  kinds 
of  E.  The  Greeeks,  e.  gr.  have  their  fhort  and  long  e,  viz. 

*.  and  «,  epfilon  and  eta. 

The  Latins  have  an  opener  e ,  called  vajlius  ;  fuch  was  the 
fecond  e ,  in  the  word  here ,  matter ;  and  another  clofer,  as 
that  in  the  adverb  here ,  yefterday.  This  latter*  they  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  promifeuoufiy  with  i.  Thus  for  here ,  they  wrote 
heri :  and,  in  diverfe  places,  we  meet  with  Jibe ,  quafe ,  See.  for 
fibi,  quafi ,  See. 

The  Roman  *,  was  likewife  fometimes  wrote,  by  corruption, 
a :  for  which  reafon,  F.  Hardouin  takes  that  medal  of  Galie- 
nus,  GALLIENiE  AUGUSTUS,  not  to  be  any  fatyrical  me¬ 
dal,  as  others  have  imagined  ;  nor  to  be  a  dative  feminine,  but 
a  vocative  mafculine,  Galliene  augujie ,  wrote  with  an  a. 

In  Englifh  we  eafily  diftinguifh  three  E’s,  or  found  of  E  : 
The  firft,  mute,  and  not  heard  at  at  all ;  as  in  Ani/lerdam,fenfe , 
Hue ,  See.  The  fecond,  clofe  or  fhort,  pronounced  with  the 
lips  nearly  (hut  ;  as  in  equity ,  nettle ,  Sec.  The  third,  open 
or  long,  as  in  fear,  eafe,  See. 

The  French  have,  at  leaft,  fix  kinds  of  E  ;  the  firfi,  pro¬ 
nounced  like  A ;  as  in  emporter ,  orient ,  Sec.  The  fecond,  a 
final  mute,  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  diverfe  words  not  pronounced 
at  all  j  as  in  bonne ,  donne,  Sec.  The  third,  an  imperfect 
mute,  pronounced  much  like  the  dipthong  ea,  Sec.  as  in 
ye ,  de,  te.  The  fourth  e  ferule ,  or  e  mafculine ,  marked  at 
the  ends  of  words  with  an  accent  e.  The  fifth,  is  e  ouvert , 
or  long  e,  having  the  fame  found  with  ai,  as  in  mer,  fejle,  Sec. 
In  the  middle  of  words  it  is  fometimes  marked  with  a  circum¬ 
flex,  and  in  the  end,  with  an  accent,  e.  The  fixth,  is  an  in¬ 
termediate  *,  between  the  ouvert  and  ferme  ;  as  in  cabaret ,  let- 
tre ,  &c.  Some  add  a  feventh  kind  of  *,  not  reducible  to  any 
of  the  former,  ds  that  in  grammarien ,  hijlorien ,  Sec.  And 
others  admit  of  only  three  kinds,  viz.  the  rhute,  open,  and 
fhut ;  but  they  make  variations  therein,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame  thing* 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  letter  E,  we  borrow  it  from  the  Latins, 
who  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  they  from  the  Phaenicians, 
by  Cadmus,  who  firft  brought  it  them.  Now  the  Phaenicians, 
had  the  fame  character  with  the  FlebreWs.  Accordingly,  the 
form  of  the  antient  Hebrew  He ,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  our 
E,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Hebrew  ntedals,  and  the  Jefuit  Sou- 
ciet’s  differtation  thereon,  p.  143.  All  the  difference  between 
them  confifts  in  this,  that  the  Hebrews  reading  from  right  to 
left,  turn  their  letters  that  way ;  whereas  the  modern^,  head¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right,  write  their  letters  accordingly. 

The  little  e,  was  formed  of  the  great  one,  by  writihg  it  faft, 
and  making  the  crofs  ftrokes  at  top  and  bottofh  without  taking 
pen  off  paper,  and  then  adding  the  ftroke  in  the  middle. 

The  Greek  »,  H,  Eta ,  or  Ita,  was  no  original  letter  ;  but 
added  to  the  alphabet  in  after  times.  Of  this  we  have  proofs 
ftill  extent  ill  the  antient  monuments  ;  particularly,  the 
Farnefe  columns,  brought  to  Rome  fromtheVia  Appia,  where 
the  Epfilon  E,  is  ufed  in  lieu  of  the  H,  *.  gr.  j£LE&!E- 
TPOS  K0PE2*  or  AHMHTPOS  KOPH2;  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  added  by  Simonides.  Bibliand.  de  Ration.  Commun. 
Linguar.  p.  40. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  n;  feeriis  to  have  been  varied  ;  ha¬ 
ving  been  fometimes  the  fame  with  the  Latin  e;  fometimes 
with  i.  Terentianus  affureS  of  the  former  ;  and  the  Greeks 
themfelves  for  many  ages  have  only  ufed  the  latter. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  how  the  Latins  render  the  w,  in 
their  language  ?  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they  render  it 
by  an  e :  as  in  ft©-,  (imd,  Qiurivt,  0it ttauf©- , 

&c.  which  they  rendered  Demetrius ,  Beta ,  Hemera ,  E’hejeus , 
Thefaurus ,  Sec.  Though  there  are  perfons,  exceedingly  well 
verfed  in  antiquity,  who  hold  that  they  pronounced  it  like  an  /. 
Lud.  de  Dieu,  one  of  the  moft  learned  grammarians  of  his 
age,  obferves  as  much  in  his  animadverfions  on  Genefis  vi.  24* 
Adding,  that  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Hebrews,  e.  gr.  the 
paraphraft  Tonathan  expreffes  it  by  a  Hhirick ;  //M vrof,  *1\DCD, 
J.  Rod.Wetftein  proves  the  fame  in  his  learned  oration  on  the 
true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue  from  an  infinity  of 
inftances.  To  this  purpofe  he  cites  a  MS.  P falter  of  the 
VUIth  century,  where  all  the  ns  are  expreffed  by  i’s.  In 
effect,  Wetftein  (hews,  not  only  that  the  Latins  pronounced 
and  wrote  it  as  an  i,  which  might  happen  from  its  being  fo 
eafily  confounded  in  writing  with  an  i ;  but  alfo  that  they  ren- 
dred  it  by  an**,  and  ia  ;  that  it  was  often  ufed  for  T  and  El  j 
and  that  in  the  time  of  Plato,  this  letter  had  a  kind  of  inter- 
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mediate  found  between  the  g  and  i.  See  that  author,  and 
\  Voffius  de  Idolol.  L.  II.  C.  1 6. 

E  on  the  keys  of  an  organ,  or  harpfichord,  denotes  the  tones 
E;  mi,  la. 

On  the  compafs,  in  fea-charts,  it  marks  the  eaft  point, 
or  wind.  E.  Eaft.  ESE.  Eaft  South  Eaft.  N  E.  North 
Eaft,  l$c.  See  Wind,  and  Compass. 

In  the  calendar,  E  makes  the  5  th  of  the  dominical  letter  E, 
See  DoMirtiCAL-Z>tt*r. 

Among  authors,  E.  gr.  ftands  for  exempli  gratia ,  for  inftarice. 
See  Character. 

In  feveral  Dictionaries,  we  find  it  fioted,  that  the  letter  E, 
among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter*  fignifying  250,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  verfe, 

E  quoque  Ducentos  iff  Spuinquaginta  tenebit; 

But  it  has  already  beeen  obferved,  that  this  ufe  of  numeral  let¬ 
ters  was  unknown  among  the  antients.  Ifidore  Hifpatlenfis,  an 
author  of  the  Vllth  century,  fays  as  much  in  exprefs  terms, 
in  the  firft  book  of  his  Origines ,  cap.  III.  In  effeeft,  it  Was  firft 
introduced  in  the  times  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  See  A. 
EAGER  Wine.  See  the  article  Wine. 

EAGLE,  Aqiiila,  Ast©-5  in  natural  hiftory,  the  largeft, 
ftrongeft,  and  fwifteft  of  all  the  birds  that  live  by  prey.  See 
Bird. 

It  has  a  long  beak,  hooked  almoft  from  the  root  ;  yellow, 
fcaly  legs  ;  thick,  crooked  talons  ;  and  a  fhort  tail.  Its  plu¬ 
mage  is  chefnut  coloured,  brown,  ruddy  and  white.  Its  beak, 
black  at  the  tip ;  and  in  the  middle,  blue,  though  in  fomeyellow. 
The  Eagle  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  hawk  by  his  bignels  ;  and 
from  the  vulture,  by  the  crookednefs  of  his  beak.  See 
Ha  wk. 

Its  aery,  or  neft,  is  ufually.  on  the  higheft  rocks,  fometimes 
on  the  tops  of  old  trees.  It  feeds  its  young  till  fuch  time 
as  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  then  drives  them  out  of  the  nefts. 
Its  food  is  birds,  hares,  lambs,  kids  and  fawns  ;  nay,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Sibbald  affures  us,  children  too,  when  it  can  catch  them ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  inftance  in  the  Orcades  iflands.  Prod. 
Nat.  Hijl.  Scot.  L.  III.  p.  2.  and  14.  See  Aery. 

Ray  mentions  an  eagle’ s  neft,  found  near  the  river  Derwent, 
in  1668.  It  confifted  of  large  ftrong  fticks,  one  end  where¬ 
of  was  laid  on  the  ctag  of  a  rock,  and  the  other  on  two 
beech-trees  ;  it  was  two  yards  fquare  :  in  it  wefe  found  one 
Eaglet,  with  the  carcaffes  of  one  lamb,  one  hare,  and  three 
grygalli.  Synopf  Method .  Av.  p.  6.  The  Eagle  frequently 
watches  the  fifhing  hawk,  and  as  foon  as  it  perceives  it  to  have 
ftruck  a  fifh,  takes  wing,  purfues  the  bird  till  it  lets  fall  its 
prey,  and  often  catches  it  before  it  reaches  the  earth  or  Water. 
Pkilof.  TranfaCi.  N°.  2 01. 

It  lives  very  long,  and  as  naturalifts  affures  Us,  rarely  dies  but 
of  hunger  ;  the  upper  part  of  its  crooked  beak  growing  fo 
long,  with  age,  that  it  clofes  up  the  lower,  and  fo  difables  it 
from  opening  and  taking  in  food.  But  this  feems  to  be  a  po¬ 
pular  error. 

Its  fight  is  quick,  ftrong  and  piercing  to  a  proverb.  The  rea¬ 
fon  why  the  Eagle ,  the  fibres  of  whofe  optic  nerves  are  not 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  other  animals,  is  able  to  face  the  fun, 
and  endure  its  brighteft  rays,  the  Jefuit  Angelus,  in  his  Op¬ 
tics,  affures  us,  is,  that  it  has  two  fets  of  eye-lids,  the  one 
thick  and  clofe,  and  the  other  thinner  and  finer,  which  laft  it 
draws  over  the  eye,  when  it  looks  at  any  luminous  body,  and 
thus  breaks  the  force  of  its  rays.  See  Nictitating. 

The  falconers  have  trained  up  Eagles  to  the  game  ;  but  they 
only  fucceed  in  mountainous  countries.  On  plains  they  can¬ 
not  keep  any  time  on  the  wing,  and  when  they  ftoop,  or  light, 
are  weak,  fo  that  the  faker  beats  them.  See  Falcon. 
Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  reckon  dp  fix  kinds  of  Eagles,  to  which 
they  give  names  correfponding  to  the  difference  of  their  plu¬ 
mage  :  as  the  Eagle-royal,  called  by  Ariftotle,  yinuri®-^  and 
*<rT/p/*? ,  from  the  ruddy,  golden  colour  of  its  feathers  which 
are  likewife  fpotted  as  it  were  with  ftars.  The  black  Eagle , 
Valeria;  the  fmalleft  and  moft  vigorous  of  all.  The  white¬ 
tailed  Eagle,  ox  pygargus^  The  middle -fixed  Eagle,  with  a 
large  tail,  living  in  morafles,  morphnus  :  The  Sea-Eagle,  ha¬ 
lite  tus :  and  the  Bearded-Eagle,  a  kind  of  offifraga. 

Eagle,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fymbol  of  royalty,  as  bein?,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pbiloftratus,  the  king  of  birds  j  and  for  that  reafon  de¬ 
dicated,  by  the  ancients,  to  Jupiter. 

The  Eagle,  is  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Poland,  &c.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  noble  bear¬ 
ings  in  heraldry,  and,  according  to  the  learned  in  that 
art,  ought  never  to  be  given,  but  in  confideration  of  fin- 
gular  bravery,  generality,  bY.  On  which  occafions, 

either 
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cither  a  whole  Eagle,  or  an  Eagle  Naiffant, ,  or  only  the  head, 
or  other  parts,  agreeable  to  the  exploit,  may  be  granted. 

The  Eagle  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  one  head,  and  fome- 
times  with  two,  though  never  more  than  one  body,  two  legs, 
and  two  wings  opened,  or  ftretched  out,  in  which  pofture,  it 
is  faid  to  be  fpread  or  difplayed :  fuch  is  that  of  the  empire, 
which  is  blazoned  a  fpread  Eagle ,  fable ,  diademed ,  langued , 
beaked  and  membred ,  gules. 

I  he  reafon  why  Eagles  are  generally  given  in  heraldry*  dif¬ 
played,  is  partly,  becaufe  in  that  pofture  they  fill  up  the  efcut- 
cheon  better,  and  partly,  becaufe  it  is  imagined  a  pofture  na¬ 
tural  to  the  Eagle ,  when  it  plumes  its  feathers,  or  faces  the 
fun.  However,  there  are  Eagles  born  in  other  poftures  : 
Some  monftruous  ones,  with  human  or  wolves  heads,  &c. 
The  late  authors  only  fay  difplayed ,  to  exprefs  the  two  heads  : 
and  fay  an  Eagle ,  without  any  addition,  when  it  has  but  one. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  bears  gules,  an  Eagle  argent ,  crowned 
and  member  ed ,  or. 

The  Eagle  has  been  born,  by  way  of  enfign,  or  ftandard,  by 
feveral  nations.  The  firft  who  feem  to  have  a  {Turned  the  Eagle , 
are  the  Perfians  ;  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Xenophon. 
Afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  j  who,  after  a  great 
variety  of  ftandards,  at  length  fixed  on  the  Eagle,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  confulate  of  C.  Marius  :  till  that  time,  they  ufed 
indifferently  wolves,  leopards,  and  Eagles ,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  commander.  See  Standard,  (sfc. 
everal  among  the  learned  maintain,  that  the  Romans  bor¬ 
rowed  this  cuftom  from  Jupiter,  who  had  appropriated  the 
f-fgle  as  his  own  badge,  in  commemoration  of  its  fupplying 
^It;1  ne&ar>  while  he  lay  concealed  in  Crete,  for  fear 
of  being  devoured  by  his  father'Saturn.  Others  hold  that 
they  borrowed  it  from  the  Tufcans,  and  others  from  the 
Epirotes. 

The  Roman  Eagles,  it  mud  be  obferved,  were  not  painted  on 
a  c  oth,  or  nag  *  but  were  figures  in  relievo,  of  filver  or  gold, 
bore  on  the  tops  of  pikes;  the  wings  being  difplayed,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  thunder-bolt  in  their  talons.  Under  the  Eagle, 
on  the  pike,  were  piled  bucklers,  and  fometimes  crowns. 

I  hus  much  we  learn  from  the  medals.  See  Fefchius  in  his 

DtJerU  de  Infigmbus.  And  Lipfius,  de  Militia  Romana,  L. 

IV.  Dial.  5. 

Conftantine  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  Eagle  with  two 
heads,  to  intimate,  that  though  the  empire  feemed  divided,  it 
was  yet  only  one  body.  Others  fay,  that  it  was  Charlemaign, 
who  refuming  the  Eagle,  as  the  Roman  enfign,  added  to  it  a 
fecond  head  :  but  that  opinion  is  deftroyed,  by  an  Eagle  with 
two  heads,  noted  by  Lipfius,  on  the  Anthonine  column  :  as 
alfo  by  the  Eagle  s  only  having  one  head  on  the  feal  of  the 
golden- bull,  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  The  conjecture, 
therefore,  of  F.  Menelfrier,  appears  more  probable,  who 
maintains,  that  as  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  when  there  were 
two  on  the  throne  at  the  fame  time,  ftruck  their  coins  with 
the  impreffion  of  a  crofs,  with  a  double  traverfe,  which  each 
of  them  held  in  one  hand,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  the  chrifti- 
ans ;  the  like  they  did  with  the  Eagle  in  their  enfigns  ;  and 
inftead  of  doubling  their  Eagles,  joined  them  together,  and 
reprefented  them  with  two  heads.  In  which  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  emperors  of  the  weft. 

Fa.  Papebroche,  wifhes  that  this  conjecture  of  Meneftrier 
were  confirmed  by  ancient  coins ;  without  which,  he  rather 
inclines  to  think  the  ufe  of  the  Eagle  with  two  heads,  to  be 
merely  arbitrary  :  though  he  grants  it  probable,  that  it  was 
firft  introduced  on  occafion  of  two  emperors  in  the  fame 
throne. 

The  Eagle  on  medals,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  is  a  fymbol 
of  divinity,  and  providence  ;  and  according  to  all  other  an¬ 
tiquaries,  of  empire.  The  princes  on  whofe  medals  it  is  moft 

ufually  found,  are  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucides  of  Syria. _ 

An  Eagle  with  the  word  Consecratio,  expreftes  the  apo- 
theofis  of  an  emperor. 

Lagle,  Aquila,  in  aftronomy,  is  a  conftellation  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  having  its  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial.  See  Constellation. 

For  the  ftars  in  this  conftellation,  their  number,  longitude 
latitude,  &c.  See  Aquila.  ’ 

There  aie  alfo  three  feveral  ftars,  particularly  denominated  a- 
mong  the  Arab  aftronomers,  Nafr,  i.  e.  Eagle.  The  firft, 
M/Jr  ohail,  the  Eagle  of  Canopus,  called  alfo  Sitareh  Jemen, 
the  ftar  of  Arabia  felix,  over  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  : 
the  fecond^AYr  Althair,  the  flying  Eagle  ;  and  the  third, 
Nafr  Alvake,  the  refting  Eagle. 

JFhitt ’Eagle,  is  a  Polifh  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted  in 

/  r  ,a  1  as  V-  on  marrying  his  fon  Cafimire,  with  a 
daughter  of  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania. 

whidT^rwtethoh0r£  ftf  \  »  P*  *** 

Eagle  crowned.  ftomach,  whereon  hung  a  filver 

Black  Eagle  was  a  like  order,  inftituted  in  1701  by  the  eledor 

of  B rand en burgh,  on  his  being  crowned  kinJo Prfofia 

Eagle,  in  architedure,  is  a  figure  of  «W  &  1  ,  r  . 

as  an  attribute,  or  cognizance  of  t  bird  ant,entIy  ufed 
*  C0onizance  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capital 


EAR 

and  friezes  of  the  columns  of  temples  confecrated  to  that  and 
Eagle-Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  (tone,  by  theGreeks" 
called  Mutt,  and  the  Italians,  pietra  d’ Aquila,  as  being  fome! 
times  found  in  the  Eagle’s  nett  ;  of  famous  traditionary  virtue 
cither  for  the  forwarding,  or  preventing  the  delivery7 of  wo- 

womb1  ab°Ur’  accordir*g  as  it  applied  above,  or  below  the 

Matthiolus  obferves,  that  birds  of  prey  could  never  hatch  their 
young  without  it,  and  that  they  go  in  fearch  for  it  as  far  as 

fobjea  See^Tttf '  Latin  “*  ^ 

EA4“  l’yoo:nEgxx’  “rf^’ prop^^- 

r  be  ES1‘  ,s  Paid  t0  Prove  hls  Ea£/et* in  the  brightnefs  of  the 
fun  5  if  they  (hut  their  eye  lids,  he  difowns  them. 

In  heraldry,  when  there  are  feveral  Eagles  on  the  fame  efeut- 
cheon,  they  are  called  Eaglets. 

EALDERMAIM,  or  Ealdorman,  among  the  Saxons  was 

Ity/Toc  eIr  l  am°nS  the  Dan“  Camb'  Bri,an- 

The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  elder,  fenator,  or  flatefman 
See  Elders,  Senator,  esfr.  naceiman. 

Hence,  at  this  day,  we  call  thofe  Aldermen ,  who  are  aftociates 
to  the  chief  officer  in  the  common- council  of  a  citv  or  cor 
porate  town.  See  Alderman.  y>  r‘ 

EAR  Anns,  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  or  that  part  whereby  ani- 

Sound^0  ^  Jmpreirion  of  lounds*  See  Hearing,  and 

The  Ear  is  generally  divided  into  internal  and  external.— Ex¬ 
ternal,  ox  outer  Ear,  in  moft  animals,  confift  of  two 'grand 
parts,  viz.  that  which  appears  prominent  from  the  head,  cal¬ 
led  the  Auricle ;  and  an  inner  part,  which  enters  the  fcull  bv  ' 
a  narrow  paflage,  called  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  and  leads  to 
the  Auris,  or  Ear,  properly  fo  called. 

The  Auricle,  ox  outer  part  of  the  external  Ear,  is  femi-circu- 

Tj  lnd  c°<funs  divei fe  finuofities.  Its  upper  part,  which  is 
the  broadeft,  is  called  pinna,  and  fometimes  ala  ;  and  the 
lower  which  is  narrower,  fofter  and  pendant,  the  lobe,  or 
fbra,  being  that  to  which  ladies  hang  their  ear-rings  &c 
f  he  outer  area,  or  extent  of  the  Auricle,  is  called  tht  helix 
and  the  inner,  oppofite  thereto,  the  anthelix :  the  little  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  fide  next  the  face,  is  called  the  tragul  or 
tircus ;  and  the  ridge  juft  above,  and  oppofite  to  it,  antitra- 
gus  .  and  the  cavity,  leading  to  the  beginning  of  the  meatus 

the  W;*  See  each  part  deferibed  under  its  proper  article  • 
Helix,  Tragus,  Concha,  &c.  F  CJe> 

The  Auricle  ftands  out  from  the  head,  and  is  furrowed  with 
diverie  winding  canals,  which  receive  and  colle#  the  wandring 
circumambient  impreffions,  and  undulations  of  found  and 
modify  and  forward  them  to  the  inner  Ear.  It  is  foil rf 
a  thin  cartilage,  covered  with  a  (kin.  It  has  two  mufdra 

therefore  Z\T  “‘f’  ?*** 

„  anE  at  all>  though  others  increafe  their  number  to 

applying  the  end  of  it  to  the  £££  lej  P°  o-* 

The  inner  part  of  the  external  Ear,  is  pofTefTed  bv  t-h.  . 

^ngdirtaio^turn^^^-^ 

of  «h fL“s  °ut 

wh‘Ch  B  fumifhed  with  diverfe  little  glands^  that  fepante  a 
thick,  yellow  glutinous  humor,  called  cerumen,  or  LZ  j 
fcrvmg  to  defend  the  Ear  from  the  ingrels  of  vermin  and 
other  extraneous  bodies.  This  m,atm  is  all  the  eaurlai Ear 
m  diverfe  animals  as  reptiles,  birds,  moles,  diverfe  fiihes  Sc' 

1  he  further  end  thereof  is  clofed  by  a  thin  dry  round  ,  c 
parent  membrane,  called  the  ,L,ir2 d  m 
properly,  tympanum,  ox  drum,  which  fepamt!  the  external 

Auditorius,  and" 

Behind  the  membrani  tympani,  is  a  cavity  called,  by  different 
authors,  the  tympanum ,  cavitas  tympani,  concha  interna,  and 
meatus  auditorius  internus.  In  this  cavity  are  five  confiderable 
parts,  viz.  four  little  bones,  two  apertures,  called  foramina 
oxfenejlrce  as  many  meatus’s,  or  pafrages  ;  four  mufcles  and 
a  branch  of  a  nerve.  3 

The  firft  of  the  bones,  or  offelets,  is  the  malleolus,  malleus  or 
hammer  :  the  fecond,  is  called  the  incus,  or  anvil  •  the  third 
the  Japes,  or  ftirrop  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  orbicular  e.  Thefo 
bones  are  nearly  of  the  fame  btgnefs  at  the  birth  of  the  child 

S  tSAZA  at  maturity  1  fo  that  a11  that  ^  ^  i 

To  give  motion  to  thefe  bones,  is  the  office  of  the  four  mufcles 
of  this  cavity ;  three  of  them  belonging  to  the  malleus,  viz. 

\  the 
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the  externus  obliquus,  and  internus  3  and  the  fourth  to  the 
ftapes,  called  the  muf cuius  Jlapedis. 

The  two  meatus’s  are  lituate  at  the  fides  of  the  cavity  ;  the 
one  opening  into  the  palate,  called  aquaduEtus  5  the  other 
fhorter  and  bigger,  opening  into  the  iinus  in  the  mamillary 
procefs.  See  A qu deduct. 

The  two  apertures,  or  feneftrie,  of  the  tympanum,  are  in  the 
furface  of  the  os  petrofum,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympahum.  The  firft,.  called  fenejlra  avails , 
by  reafon  of  its  figure,  is  fituate  a  little  higher  than  the  other, 
and  receives  the  bafis  of  the  ftapes.  The  other  called  rotun¬ 
da ,  notwithftanding  its  figure,  is  oval  like  the  former,  and 
clofed  by  a  thin,  dry,  tranfparent  membrane,  refembling  that 
of  the  tympanum. 

The  laft  thing  confidered  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  a 
fine  chord  which  runs  over  the  inner  furface  of. the  mem¬ 
brane,  called  chorda  tympani.  AnatOmifts  have  long  depu¬ 
ted,  whether  it  was  an  artery,  a  vein,  a  nerve,  or  the  tendon 
of  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus  :  but  it  is  now  difcovered 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  meets  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  two  feneftrae  abovementioned,  open  into  a  cavity  dug 
out  of  the  os  petrofum,  called  the  labyrinth ,  as  being  perplexed 
with  diverfe  detours  and  meanders.  In  this  cavity  is  fuppofed 
to  be  contained  the  inate  air.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  3 
the  firft  called  the  vejliblc ,  by  reafon  it  leads  into  the  other, 
two  :  in  it  are  obferved  nine  apertures,  or  foramina.  The  fe- 
cond,  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  veftibulum  towards  the  back 
of  the  head,  comprehends  three  round  canals,  difpofed  in  a 
femi-circhlar  form,  and  thence  called  canales  Jemi-circularcs. 
The  third  is  the  cochlea ,  which  .  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  a 
fpiral  femi-oval  canal ;  and  a  lamina,  formed  into  a  fpiral 
flight.  The  canal  makes  two  turns  and  an  half  round  a  newel, 
or  axis,  ftill  growing  lefs  as  it  afcends.  The  fpiral  lamina  di¬ 
vides  this  cavity  into  two,  being  fattened  by  its  bafe  to  this  new¬ 
el,  and  by  its  other  extremity,  to  the  furface  of  the  canal,  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  newel,  by  means  of  a  very  fine  membrane. 
The  cavity  of  the  cochlea  thus  divided,  forms,  as  it  were, 
two  winding  ftair-Cafes,  both  formed  on  the  fame  newel,  one 
over  the  other,  but  without  any  communication  between  them. 
In  the  aquaeduft  is  the  auditory  nerve,  which  confifts  of  two 
branches,  or  parts,  the  one  foft,  called  portio  mollis  3  and  the 
other  harder,  portio  dura  :  the  foft  part  is  fpent  on  the  organ 
of  hearing,  being  divided  into  five  branches,  which  form  a 
delicate  web,  that  lines  the  veftibulum,  cochlea,  &c.  The 
hard  part  pafling  out  of  the  cranium  is  diftributed  among 
the  parts  of  the  external  ear ,  &c. 

The  other  vefiels  of  the  internal  ear ,  are  arteries  and  veins 
from  the  carotids  and  jugulars.' —  Particular  defcriptions  of 

.  each  part  of  the  ear ,  fee  under  the  proper  articles,  Fene¬ 
stra,  Malleolus,  Stapes,  Osbiculare,  Laby¬ 
rinth,  Vestible,  Cochlea,  Canales  Semi-circular  es. 
Auditory  Nerve ,  &c. 

The  immediate  organ  of  hearing,  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  :  but  later  anatomifts 
Ihew  this  to  be  a  miftake,  from  diverfe  inftances  wherein  that 
membrane  has  been  absolutely  deftroyed,  and  broke,  without 
the  leaft  diminution  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

The  parts  that  bid  the  faireft  for  the  prerogative  are  thofe 
which  compofe  the  labyrinth,  viz.  the  cochlea,  lamina  fpi- 
ralis,  veftible,  and  femi -circular  canals  :  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  ramified  and  diffufed  through  thefe  parts, 
receives  the  impreffions  of  founds,  and  propagate  them  to  the 
brain.  See  Hearing.  , 

«  Behind,  and  under,  the  external  ear ,  are  a  number  of  large 
glands,  called  parotides ,  wherein  is  feparated  a  great  deal  of 
faliva,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  excretory  dudfs  into  the 
mouth.  See  Parotides. 

Diftempers  incident  to  the  ear  and  adjacent  parts*;  are  noifes, 
otalgia, otocele,  deafnefs,  &c.  SeeOrALGiX,  Deafness,  faV. 
The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  ear  furnifhes  abundant  in¬ 
ftances  of  the  creator’s  wifdom  :  —  In  birds^  the  outer  ear 
is  of  a  form  proper  for  flight  3  not  protuberant/  as  that 
would  obftrudl  their  progrefs,  but  clofe  and  covered.  See 
Bird.  , 

In  quadrupeds,  its  form  is  agreeable  to  the  pofture  and  motion 
of  the  body,  but  admirably  varied,  according  to  their  various 
occafions  :  in  fome,  as  the  hare,  it  is  large,  open,  and  eredl  ; 
by  which  means,  that  timerous,  defencelefs  creature,  is 
warned  of  the  leaft  approach  of  danger  :  in  others,  it  is 
covered,  to  keep  out  noxious  bodies.  In  the  fubterraneous 
quadrupeds,  who  are  forced  to  mine  and  dig  for,  their  food 
and  habitation,  as  a  protuberant  ear  would  obftrudt  them, 
and  be  liable  to  injuries,  their  earl  are  very  fliort,  lodged 
deep  and  backwards  in  the  head. 

I  hus  moles  have  no  auricle  at  all,  but  only  a  round  hole,  be¬ 
tween  the  neck  and  fhoulder.  Some  authors. obferve,  that  the 
meatus,  or  paflage,-  is  clofed  with  a  little  Ikin,  which  opens  . 
and  fhuts  like  an  eye-lid.  The  fea-calf,  and  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  lizards  and  ferpents,  are  likewife  without  any  external 
ear.  And  the  tortoife,  cameleon,  and  generality  of  fifties, 
have  the  paflage  of  the  ear  quite  flopped,  or  covered  over. 
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There  is  a  fort  of  whale,  which  has  the  aperture  •  of  the  ear 
under  the  flioulders.  • 

Among  all  the  varieties  in  the  ftru&ure  of  this  organ,  none/ 
Dr.  Grew  obferves,  are  more  remarkable  than  thofe  in  the 
paflage  into  the  os  petrofum.  For  in  an  owl,  which  perches 
on  a  tree,  or  beam,  and  hearkens  after  the  prey  beneath  her, 
it  is  produced  further  out  above,  than  below,  for  the  better  re¬ 
ception  of  the  leaft  found  :  in  a  fox,  which  Routs  underneath 
the  prey  at  rooft,  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon  produced  further 
out  below  ;  , in  a  pole-cat,  which  hearkens  ftreight  forwards,  it 
is  produced  behind,  for  the  taking  of  a  forward  found  •,  where¬ 
as  in  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  being  purfued,  it  is  fupplied  with  a  bony  tube,  di¬ 
rected  backwards,  lo  as  to  receive  the  fmalleft,  and  moft  di- 
ftant  found  that  comes  behind  her. 

Schelhammer  denies  the  exiftence  of  the  innate  air,  fo  much 
talked  of,  in  the  labyrinth  ;  and  with  good  reafon,  as  there  is 
a  paflage  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  the  throat,  through  which 
the  innate  air  might  efcape.  This  is  paft  doubt,  fince  by 
flopping  the  breath,  and  ftraining,  we  can  force  the  external 
air  into  the  ear,  and  even  hear  it  rufhing  in.  When  the 
paflage  is  any  way  flopped,  as  by  a  cold,  &c.  the  hearing 
thereby  becomes  dull  and  obtufe :  and  when  by  ftrong  fwal- 
lowing,  or  other  motion, of  the  throat,  the  paflage  is  opened* 
we  perceive  it  by  a  hidden  crack,  and  immediately  hear  very 
clearly  3  the  load  of  feculent  air  being  then  difcharged  from 
the  inner  ear.  See  Sound,  Deafness,  Whisper ing- 
Place ,  Trumpet,  &c.  , 

Several  naturalifts  and  phyfidans  have  held,  that  cutting  off* 
the  ears  rendered  perfons  barren,  and  ynprolinc  •  which  no¬ 
tion  was  what  firft  occafioned  the  legiflators  to  order  the  ears 
of  thieves,  &c.  to  be  cut  off-,  left  they  fliould  produce  their 
like.  See  AuRis. 

The  ear  has  its  beauties,  which  a  good  painter  ought  by  no 
means  to  difregard  :  where  it  is  well  formed,  it  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  head  to  be  hidden.  Suetonius  infills  particularly 
on  the  beauties  of  Auguftus’s  ears  3  and  the  /Elian,  defcribing 
the  beauties  of  Afpatia,  obferves  (he  had  fliort  ears.  Mar¬ 
tial  ranks  large  ears  among  the  number  of  deformities. 
Felibien.  p 

Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  a  ma,rk  of  nobility  to  have  the 
ears  bored,  or  perforated.  Among  the  Hebrews  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  was  a  mark  of  fervitude. 

Tingling  of  the  Ear.  See  the  article  Tinnitus. 

Ear,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  kind  of  internal  fenfe,  whereby  we 
perceive  and  judge  of  harmony,  and  mufical  founds.  See 
Music. 

In  mufic,  we  feem  univerfidly  to  acknowledge  fomething  like 
a  diftinCt  fenfe  from  the  external  one  of  hearing  3  and  call  it 
a  good  ear i  And  the  like  diftindlion  we  fhould  probably  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  other  affairs,  had  we  got  diftinct  names  to  de¬ 
note  thofe  powers  of  perception  by.  See  Sense. 

Thus,  a  greater  capacity  of  perceiving  the  beauties  of 
painting,  architecture,  bfc.  is  called  a  fine  tajl.  See  Tast. 
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Pendant. 

Cerumen. 


Ear,  is  alfo  applied  to  a  long  duller  of  flowers,  or  feeds,  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  plants  3  ufually  called  by  botanifts,  pbi'ca. 
See  Spica.  „  , 

The  flowers .  and  feeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.  grow  in 
ears.  The  fame  holds  of  the  flowers  of  lavender,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  Hem  of  the  ear ,  i.  e.  its  tube  or  ftraw  :  the 
knot  of  the  ear  :  the  lobes,  or  cells,  wherein  the  grains  are 
enclofed  :  the  beard  of  the  ear.  See.  80  ears  of  wheat  have 
been  known  to  arife  from  the  fame  root. 
fiews  Ear.  See  the  article  Jew. 

Earing  Third.  .  See  the  article  Third. 

EARL,  an  Englifh  title  of  honour,  or  degree  of  nobility,  next 
below  a  marquis,  and  above  a  vifeount.  See  Nobility, 
Marquis,  Viscount,  ific. 

Earls ,  were  anciently  attendants,  or  aflbeiates  of  the  ki no¬ 
in  his  councils,  and  martial  expeditions  3  much  as’  comites, 
counts,  were  of  the  magiftrates  of  Rome,  in  quality  of  depu¬ 
ties,  to  execute  their  offices  for  them.  See  Count. 

Elence  alfo  Earls  are  called  in  Latin,  comites  3  in  IAench 
comtes,  counts,  & c.  —  The  Germans  call  them  craves,  as 
■  landgrave,  markgrave,  palfgrave,  &c.  The  Saxons,  eoldor- 
men  3  the  Danes,  eorlas  3  and  the  Ehglllh,  Earls.  See 
Count,  Grave,  GV. 

Originally  the  title  Earl  always  died  with  the  man  3  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  firft  made  it  hereditary  3  giving  it  in  fee 
to  his  nobles  3  and  annexing  it  to  this  or  that  {hire  or  counts  - 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Hate  thereof,  he  allotted  the  third  peny 
out  of  die  ill e riffs  court,  iifuing  out  of  all  pleas  of  the  fhire 
from  which  the  Earl  took  his  title.  But  of  later  days  the 
matter  is  much  altered.  J 

Earls  are  now  created  by  charter,  without  any  authority  over 
or  particular  relation  to,  their  counties  3  and  without  anv 
profit  anfing  thence,  except  fome  annual  Amend  out  of  the 
exchequer  for  honour  fake.  The  number  of  Earls  being  of 
late  much  lncieafed,  and  no  more  counties  being  left  for  them  - 
feveial  or  them  have  made  choice  of  fome  eminent  part  of  a 

3  C  c  ’  ‘county. 
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county,  as  Lindfey,  Hollahd,  Craven,  Gfc.  Others,  of  fame 
town,  as  Marlborough,  Exeter,  Briftol,  &c.  And  others  of 
fome  village,  or  their  bwn  feat,  park,  &c.  as  Godolphin, 
Bolton,  Danby,  Wharton,  &c. 

Two  Earls  we  have  which  are  not  local,  i.  e.  not  dignified 
from  any  places,  but  from  noble  farrlilies,  viz.  Earl  Rivers, 
and  Earl  Poulet.  A  third  is  denominated  from  his  office, 
viz.  the  Earl  Marfhal.  See  Marshal. 

Earls  are  created  by  cinCture  of  fword,  fiiantle,  a  cap  and  a 
coronet  put  on  his  head,  and  a  charter  in  his  hand.  They  are 
ftyled  by  the  king,  confianguinei  nojlri ,  our  coufins.  Their 
title  is,  moft  potent ;  and  noble  lord .  Their  corbnet  has  the 
pearls  raifed  on  points,  with  leaves  between. 

Earls  was  a  mighty  title  among  the  Saxons  :  it  is  obfefved  to 
be  the  moft  ancient  of  any  of  the  peerage  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  title  of  honour  in  ufe  among  the  prefent  nobility 
which  was  likewife  ufed  among  the  Saxons,  befide  it.— r 
The  original  titles  of  honour  among  the  Saxons,  were 
C^elin^,  Galbepman,  and  Begen  or  Begn. — The  firft 
was  appropriated  to  thofe  of  the  royal  family  :  the  other  two 
to  the  reft  of  the  nobility  ;  only  the  thani  were  afterwards 
diftinguifhed  into  majores  and  minores.  See  Athel3!ng, 
Thane,  &c, 

Earl-MarsHal,  is  a  great  officer,  who  had  anciently  fe- 
veral  courts  under  his  jurifdiCtion,  as  the  court  of  Chivalry, 
now  almoft  forgotten  ;  and  the  cotirt  of  honour,  lately  re¬ 
vived. 

He  has  alfo  fome  prehem inence  in  the  court  of  marfhalfea  ; 
where  he  may  fit  in  jndgmeut  againft  criminals  offending 
within  the  verge  of  the  court:  whence  the  chief  officer  Under 
him  is  called  Knight  -  Mar Jhal.  See  Marshal,  and 

Marsha,lse Aii--- Under  him  is  alfo  the  herald’s  office,  or 
college  of  arms.  See  Herald,  and  College  of  Arms. 
i  he  office  of  Earl-Marfinal  is  hereditary  in  the  moft  noble 
family  of  Howard  ;  and  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  principal  branch  thereof }  though  now,  for  reafons  of 
ftate,  it  is  difcharged  by  deputation  :  but  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
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under  their  proper  articles.  Chalk,  Pumice,  Eole  Si-* 
GiLLATA-Terra,  &c. 

Naturalifts  generally  rank  fand  as  a  fpecies  of  earth  ;  though 
with  no  great  propriety.  Sands  being,  in  ftriCtnefs,  a  fort  of 
cryftals,  or  little  tranfparent  pebbles,  calcinable,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  fixed  alcaline  fait,  fufible,  and  convertible  into 
glafs :  and  therefore  properly  reducible  to  the  clafs  of  ftoneS. 
See  Sand,  and  Stone. 

By  means  of  fand  it  is,  that  the  fatty  earth  is  rendered  fertile 
and  fit  to  feed  vegetables,  &c.  for  pure  earth  is  liable  to  coa- 
lcfce  into  a  hard  coherent  mafs,  as  in  clay  j  and  earth  thus 
imbodied  and  as  it  were  glued  together,  would  be  very  un¬ 
fit  to  nourifh  plants.  But  if  with  fuch  earth,  fand,  i.  e.  hard 
cryftals  which  are  indiffoluble  in  water,  and  ftill  retain  their 
figure,  be  intermixed,  they  will  keep  the  pores  of  the  earth 
open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incompact,  and  by  that 
means  give  room  for  the  juices  to  move,  afcend,  tsY.  and  for 
plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby.  Thus  a  vegetable,  planted 
eithfcr  in  the  fand  alone,  or  in  the  fat  glebe  and  earth  alone, 
receives  no  growth  or  increafe ;  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffo- 
cated  :  but  mix  the  two,  and  the  mafs  becomes  fertile.  In 
effect,  by  means  of  fand,  the  earth  is  rendred  in  fome  mea- 
fure  organical  :  by  preferving  a  fort  of  pores,  and  interftices 
therein,  fomewhat  analogous  to  veffels  is  effe&ed,  by  which 
the  juices  of  the  earth  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted, 
circulated,  and  at  length  excreted  and  thrown  off  into  the 
roots  of  plants.  See  Water,  and  Vegetation. 

Cajling ,  in  Earth.  See  the  article  Casting. 

Earth,  in  geography,  this  terraqueous  globe  or  ball*  where¬ 
on  we  inhabit,  confifting  of  land  and  fea.  See  Terra¬ 
queous  Globe  ;  fee  alfo  Ocean. 

The  earth ,  confidered  in  different  relations,  or  habitudes* 
makes  the  fubjedt  of  geography,  and  geometry.  See  Geo¬ 
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EARNEST,  Arrhes ,  money  advanced  to  compleat,  or  affure, 
a  verbal  bargain,  and  bind  the  parties  to  the  performance 
thereof. 

By  the  civil  law,  he  who  recedes  from  his  bargain,  lofes  his 
earnejl or,  if  the  perfon  who  received  the  earnejl,  give 
hack,  he  is  to  return  the  earnejl  double.  But,  with  us,  the 
effeCt  of  earnejl  is  more  :  the  perfon  who  gave  it,  is  in  ftridt- 
nefs  obliged  thereby  to  abide  by  his  bargain  ;  and  in  cafe  he 
d&h'ne  it,  is  not  difcharged  upon  forfeiting  his  earnejl ;  but 
may  be  fued  for  the  whole  money  ftipulated. 

EARTH,  Terra ,  in  natural  philofophy,  one  of  the  four  vulgar 
or  peripatetical  elements  ;  defined  a  fimple,  dry  and  cold 
fubftance  ;  and  as  fuch,  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
all  natural  bodies.  See  Element. 

It  fhould  be  well  obferved,  that  the  element  earth  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  earth  whereon  we  tread.  Ariftotle 
having  laid  down  cold  and  dry  as  his  firft  element ;  to  give  it 
a  fuitable  name,  looked  among  the  diverfe  bodies,  for  that 
which  fhould  come  the  neareft  thereto  ;  which  being  earth, 
he  gave  his  firft  element  that  denomination  ;  though,  thus 
borrowing  a  word  that  had  been  ufed  for  a  different  thing, 
occafioned  a  great  part  of  his  followers  to  run  into  an  extra¬ 
vagant  error,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  this  habitable  foffil  earth , 
was  an  element.  See  Principle. 

Earth,  in  cbymiftry,  is  the  fourth  of  the  chymical  elements, 
or  principles,  into  which  all  bodies  are  refolvible  by  fire.  See 
Principle. 

After  drawing  off  the  fpirit,  fulphur  and  phlegm,  e.gr.  of 
wine,  what  remains  in  the  retort,  is  a  taftelefs,  fmellefs,  dufty 
matter,  not  capable  either  of  being  raifed  by  diftillation,  or 
diffolved  by  folution,  and  called  earth ,  or  terra  damnata ,  or 
caput  mortuum.  See  Caput  Mortuum. 

This  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafis  or  fubftratum  of  all  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  that,  wherein  the  other  principles  refide.  It  is  all 
that  is  folid,  e.  gr.  in  an  animal,  or  vegetable  body*  e.  all 
the  vafcular  part ;  the  reft  being  juices.  See  Solid  Vesse  l. 
Vegetable,  &Y. 


Earth,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  foffil,  or  terreftrial  matter, 
whereof  our  globe  principally  confifts ;  whofe  character  is  to 
be  neither  diffoluble  by  fire,  water,  nor  air  j  not  tranfparent, 
more  fufible  than  ftone,  and  generally  containing  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fatnefs.  See  Fossil. 

Of  fuch  earths  fome  are  fimple  and  immutable ;  others,  com¬ 
pound  and  fatty.  Of  the  firft  kind  is  chalk,  pumice,  and 
i°ne  j  t^e  feconch  or  compound  kinds,  are  boles  of 
,  .  , n<r>  # white  and  brown  ;  fullers  earth,  the  diverfe 

km  s  of  medicmal  earth,  as  the  cretica,  hungarica,  turcica, 
IMaca,  Iranian  earth,  malta  earth,  terra  figilfata,  &e.  To 

!h,s  clf  are  1,kcw'f;  argillae  or  c L-eartbs  formed 

into  potters  ware.  See  Argilla,  Clay  ife 

Tl>ete  «,A,- are  all  ehymicaHy  refofoible  into  an  oil,  a  little 

Si,  id  fait,  Of.  and  a  calx,  which  is  the  bafis,  or  the  earth  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  See  the  divers  kinds  of  earths  deferibed 


The  figure  of  the  Earth  is  demonftrated  to  be  nearly  fpherical. 
Thus,  the  moon  is  frequently  feen  eclipfed  by  the  fhadow  of 
the  earth  j  and  in  all  eclipfes,  that  fhadow  appears  circular, 
what  way  foever  it  be  projected,  whether  towards  eaft,  weft, 
north  or  fouth,  howfoever  its  diameter  vary,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  earth. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  in'  all 
fituations,  is  really  conical  ;  and  confequently  the  body 
that  projects  it,  i.  e.  the  earth ,  is  nearly  fpherical.  See 
Shadow. 

The  natural  caufe  of  this  fphericity  of  the  globe  is  according 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  great  principle  of  attraction,  which 
the  creator  has  ftamped  on  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe  ; 
whereby  all  bodies,  and  all  the  parts  of  bodies  mutually  attraCl 
one  another.  See  Attraction. 

The  fame  is  the  caufe  of  the  fphericity  of  the  drops  of  rain, 
quickfilver,  (sfc.  See  Drop,  Sphericity, 

We  fay  it  is  nearly  fpherical ;  for  the  inequalities  on  its  furface 
prevent  its  being  perfectly  fo.  Befides,  that  Huygens  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  have  fhewn,  that  the  earth  is  higher  and 
bigger  under  the  equator,  than  at  the  poles  :  fo  that  its  figure, 
nearly,  is  that  of  an  oblate  fpheroid,  fwelling  out  towards  the 
equatorial  parts,  and  flatted  or  con  traded  towards  the  poles. 
The  ratio  of  the  greater  diameter  to  the  lefs,  Huygens  de¬ 
termines  to  be  as  578  to  577.  See  Mountain,  Sphe¬ 
roid,  Pendulum,  &c. 

The  reafon  of  this  inequality  is  deduced  frolm  the  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis :  as  is  already  fhewn  in-  that  of 
the  fun.  See  Sun. 

This  roundnefs  of  the  earth  is  further  confirmed  by  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  frequently  failed  round  :  the  firft  time  was  in  th« 
year  1519,  when  Ferd.  Magellan  made  the  tour  of  the 
whole  globe  in  1124  days.  In  the  year  1557,  our  country¬ 
man  Drake  performed  the  fame  in  1056  days :  in  the  year 
1586,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendifh  made  the  fame  voyage  in  777 
days  j  Simon  Cordes  of  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1590 ;  and 
in  the  year  1598,  Oliver  Noort,  a  Hollander,  in  1077  days  ; 
Will.  Corn.  Van.  Schuten,  in  the  year  1615,  in  749  days; 
Jac.  Heremites  and  Joh.  Huygens,  in  the  year  1623,  in  802 
days :  all  of  whom  failing  continually  from  eaft  to  weft,  at 
length  arrived  in  Europe,  whence  they  fet  forth  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  their  voyage  obferved  all  the  phenomena,  both  of 
the  heavens  and  earth,  to  Correfpond  to  and  confefs  this  fphe¬ 
rical  figure. 

What  the  earth  lofes  of  its  fphericity  by  mountains  and  valleys, 
is  nothing  confiderable  ;  the  higheft  eminence  being  fcarcc 
equivalent  to  the  minuteft  protuberance  on  the  furface  of 
a  lemon  :  what  it  lofes  by  the  fwelling  of  the  equatorial  parts 
is  more  fenfible.  See  Mountain. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  greateft  diameter  34  miles  bigger 
than  the  lefs,  fixing  the  ratio,  as  692  to  688.  If  the  earth 
were  in  a  fluid  ftate,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  would  ne- 
ceffarily  make  it  put  on  fuch  a  figure,  by  reafon  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  being  greateft  towards  the  equator,  the  fluid  would 
there  rife,  and  fwell  moft :  and  that  it  fhould  be  fo  now, 
feems  neceffary  to  keep  the  fea  in  the  equinoctial  regions  from 
overflowing  the  earth  thereabouts. 

Add,  that  experiments  made  on  pendulums,  which  muft  be 
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of  different  lengths,  to  fwing  equal  times  here  and  at  the 
equator,  evince  the  fame  thing.  See  Pendulum. 

M.  de  la  Hire  and  M.  Derham,  indeed,  have  fhewn,  that 
this  diverfity  may  arife  either  from  the  greater  heat,  or  the 
greater  rarity  of  the  air  there  than  here ;  as  having  obferved 
a  like  variation  between  pendulums  when  heated  and  cold, 
and  when  in  vacuo  and  open  air.  But,  befide  that  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  M.  Bernoulli,  have  fet  afide  thefe  CajjfeS  as  in¬ 
efficient  ;  M.  Caffini  has  found,  that  the  degrees  of  a  ifieri- 
dian  grow  larger,  the  further  we  go  towards  the  line  by  one 
eight  hundredth  part  of  every  degree ;  which  puts  the  fpheroi- 
difm  of  the  earth  paft  queftion. 

*1  he  ancients  had  various  opinions  as  to  the  figure  of  the 
earth  :  fome,  as  Anaximander,  held  it  cylindrical  ;  and 
others,  as  Leucippus,  iri  form  of  a  drum.  But  the  principal 
opinion  was,  that  it  was  flat ;  that  the  vifible  horizon  was  the 
bounds  of  the  earth ,  and  the  oceail  the  bounds  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  that  the  heavens  and  earth  above  this  ocean  was  the 
whole  vifible  univerfe,  and  that  all  beneath  the  ocean  was 
Hades.  Of  which  opinion  were  not  ohly  diverfe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  poets  and  philofophers,  but  alfo  fome  of  the  chriftian 
rathers,  as  La&antius,  St.  Auguftine,  bV.  See  Antipodes. 
a.  1  acquet  draws  fome  pretty  conclufions  from  the  fpherical 
gure  of  the  earth :  as,  i.  That  if  any  part  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth  were  quite  plain  ;  a  man  could  no  more  walk 
upright  thereon,  than  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  :  2.  That 
the  traveller’s  head  goes  a  greater  {pace  than  his  feet  ;  and  a 
horfeman  than  a  footman,  as  moving  equal  arches  of  greater 
Circles :  3.  That  a  veflel  full  of  water  being  raifed  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  fome  of  the  water  will  be  continually  flowing  out, 
yet  the  veflel  ftill  remain  full ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  a  vef- 
fel  full  of  water  be  let  perpendicularly  down,  though  nothin^ 
flow  out,  yfet  it  will  ceafe  to  be  full :  consequently  there  is 
more  water  contained  in  the  fame  veflel  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  than  on-the  top  ;  by  reafon  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  comprefled  into  a  legmeht  of  a  lels  Iphere  below  than 
above.  Tacq%  Ajlronom.  L.  1.  c.  2. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Earth,  and  the  number  of  miles  its  dia¬ 
meter  contains,  has  been  varioufly  determined  by  various  au¬ 
thors,  ancierit  and  modern.  The  way  to  arrive  at  it,  is,  by 
finding  the  quantity  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth-. 
But  this  degree  is  found  very  different,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent)  methods  and  inftruments  made  ufe  of,  as  well  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  obfetVers,  See  DegreE( 

The  method  obferved  by  Mr.  Norwood,  and  the  French 
aftronomers  Picard*  Caffini,  bV.  viz.  by  meafuring  the  di- 
Ifance  between  two  remote  places  on  the  fame  meridian,  is 
Undoubtedly  the  belt ;  and  was  performed  with  fuch  exceeding 
accuracy,  efpecially  by  M.  Caffini,  that  hardly  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther  or  better  can  bfe  expected.  According  to  that  author,  the 
ambit  or  circumference  of  the  Earth  is  123750720  Paris 
feet;  or,  134650777  Englilh  feet ;  or,  25031  \  of  our  fta- 
tute  miles  :  whence,  fuppofing  the  Earth  fpherical,  its  diame¬ 
ter  muft  be  7967  ftatute  miles  ;  and  consequently  its  radius, 
or  femi  -  diameter,  may  be  taken  in  a  round  number  fof 
200000000  feet:  its  furfacewill  be  199444206  miles ;  which 
being  multiplied  into  f  of  its  femi-diameter,  gives  the  folid 
content  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  264856000000  cubic  miles. 
On  the  furface  of  the  earth  are  conceived  the  fame  circles,  as 
on  the  furface  of  the  mundane  fphere  already  deferibed  ;  viz. 
an  Equator,  Ecliptic,  Tropicks,  Polar -Circles, 
Meridians,  Horizon,  Parallels,  bV.  which  fee,  as 
alfo  Sphere  and  Globe. 

The  terraqueous  globe  is  now  generally  granted  to  have  two 
motions,  the  one  diurnal,  around  its  own  axis,  in  the  fpace  of 
24  hours,  which  eonftitutes  the  natural  day  or  nydthemeron. 
See  Div  ru  a  l- Motion. 

The  other,  annual,  round  the  fun,  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  or 
track,  in  365  days  6  hours,  conftituting  the  year.  See 
Annual  and  Year. 

From  the  former  we  derive  the  diverfities  of  night  and  day. 
(See  Night  and  Day.)  And  from  the  latter,  the  viciffi- 
tudesof  feafohs,  fpring,  fummer,  See  Season*  Spring, 
Summer,  Winter, 

See  the  motion  of  the  earth  proved  tinder  the  article  Earth 
in  ajironomy. 

In  the  terraqueous  globe  we  diftinguilh  three  parts,  or  regions, 
viz.  1.  The  external  part,  or  Cruft,  which  is  that  from  which 
vegetables  arife*  and  animals  are  nourifhed.  2.  The  middle , 
or  intermediate  part,  which  is  poflefled  by  foffils,  extending 
further  than  human  labour  ever  yet  penetrated.  3.  The  in¬ 
ternal ,  or  central  part,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  though  by 
many  authors  fuppofed  of  a  magnetic  nature  ;  by  others,  a 
mafs,  or  fphere  *of  fire;  by  others,  an  abyfs,  or  colle&ion  of 
waters,  furrounded  by  the  ftrata  of  earth  ;  and  by  others, 
a  hollow  empty  fpace,  inhabited  by  animals,  who  have  their 
fun,  moon,  plants,  and  other  conveniencies  within  the  fame. 
Others  divide  the  body  of  the  globe  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part,  which  they  call  the  cortex,  including  the  whole  depth 
or  mafs  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth:  and  the  internal ,  which  they 
call  the  nucleus ,  being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  former,  and 
poflefled  by  fire,  water,  or  the  like.  See  Nucles,  bV. 


The  external  part  of  the  globe  either  exhibits  inequalities;  a- 
mountains  and  valleys  ;  or  it  is  plain  and  level  ;  or  dug  in 
channels,  fifiurcs,  beds,  bV.  for  rivers,  lakes,  feas,  bV.  See 
River,  Lake,  Ocean,  bV. 

Thefe  inequalities  in  the  face  of  the  earthy  are  by  moft  natu- 
ralifts  fuppofed  to  have  arofe  from  a  rupture,  or  fubverfion  of 
the  earth,  by  the  force  either  of  the  fubterraneous  fires  or  wa¬ 
ters.  The  earth  in  its  natural  and  .original  ftate,  Des  Cartes, 
and  after  him  Burnet,  Steno,  Woodward,  Whifton,  and 
others,  fuppofe  to  have  been  perfe£Uy  round,  fmooth,  and 
equable  ;  and  account  for  its  prefent  rude  and  irregular  form, 
principally  from  the  great  deluge.  See  Deluge,  Earth¬ 
quake,  bV. 

In  the  external,  or  cortical  part  of  the  earth ,  we  meet  with 
various  ftrata,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fediments  of  vari¬ 
ous  floods,  the  waters  whereof  being  replete  with  matters  of 
diverfe  kinds,  as  they  are  dried  up,  or  oozed  through,  depofited 
thefe  different  matters,  which  in  time  hardened  into  ftrata  of 
ftone,  fand,  coal,  clay,  bV.  See  Strata,  Coal,  bV. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  confidered  the  bufmefs  of  ftrata  with 
great  attention,  viz.  their  order,  number,  fituation  with  re- 
{pe£f  to  the  horizon,  depth,  interfedfions,  fifl’ures,  colour, 
confiftence,  &c.  and  aferibes  the  origin  and  formation  of 
them  all,  to  the  great  flood,  or  cataclyfmus.  At  that  terrible 
revolution,  he  fuppofes  all  the  terreftrial  bodies  of  all  kinds  to 
have  been  diffolved  and  mixed  with  the  waters,  and  fuftaintd 
therein,  fo  as  only  to  conftitute  one  common  mafs  therewith. 
This  mafs  of  terreftrial  particles,  intermixed  with  water,  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  at  length  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  heavieft  fink¬ 
ing  firft,  and  the  lighter  in  their  order.  By  fuch  means  were 
the  ftrata  formed,  whereof  the  earth  co-nfifts,  which  attain¬ 
ing  their  folidity  and  hardnefs  by  degrees,  have  continued  fo 
ever  fince.  Thefe  fediments,  he  further  concludes  to  have 
been  at  firft  all  parallel  and  concentrical,  and  the  furface  of  the 
earth  formed  thereby,  perfe£Hy  fmooth  and  regular  :  but  in 
courfe  of  time,  diverfe  changes  happening  from  earthquakes, 
volcano’s,  bV.  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  ftrata  was  di- 
fturbed  and  broke,  and  the  furface  of  the  earth ,  by  fuch 
means,  brought  to  the  irregular  form  in  which  it  now  ap¬ 
pears.  See  further  particulars  under  Fossil,  Volcano, 
Spring*  Atmosphere,  bV. 

Earth,  in  aftronomy,  is  one  of  the  primary  planets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus.  Its  character  is  5  .  See 
Planet,  bV., 

In  the  hypothefis  of  Ptolemy,  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
fyftem.  See  System. 

Whether  the  earth  move,  or  remain  at  reft,  i.  e .  whether  it 
be  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  the  fun,  heavens,  and  ftars  mov¬ 
ing  round  the  fame  from  eaft  to  weft ;  or  whether,  the  heavens 
and  ftars  being  at  reft,  the  earth  move  from  weft  to  eaft,  is 
the  great  article  that  diftinguifhes  the  Ptolemaic  from  the  Co- 
pernican  fyftem?  See  Copernican,  and  Ptolemaic 
Syjlem. 

Motion  of  the  Earth.— The  happy  induftry  of  the  aftrono¬ 
mers  of  our  age,  has  put  the  mobility  of  the  earth  beyond 
all  reafonable  doubt  :  on  which  account,  the  names  of  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Gaflendus,  Kepler,  Hook,  Flamfteed,  bV.  will 
ever  be  mentioned  with  the  higheft  honour.  See  Motion 
and  Horary, 


Indeed,  the  fame  motion  had  been  held  by  many  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  philofophers.  Cicero,  in  his  fufe.  Sfucejl.  allures  us,  that 
Nicetas  of  Syracufe  firft  difeovered  that  the  earth  had  a  diur¬ 
nal  motion*  by  which  it  revolved  round  its  axis  in  the  fpace  of 
of  24  hours  :  and  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Pbilofoph.  tells  us,  that 
Philolaus  difeovered  its  annual  motion  round  the  fun.  About 
100  years  after  Philolaus*  Ariftarchus  the  Samian,  propofed 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  ftronger  and  clearer  terms,  as  we 
are  allured  by  Archimedes,  in  Arenar. 

But  the  religious  opinions  of  the  heathen  world,  prevented  the 
dodtrine’s  becoming  more  cultivated.  For  Ariftarchus,  being 
accufed  of  facrilege  by  Clean thes  for  moving  Vefta,  and  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  univerfe  out  of  their  place  ;  the  philo¬ 
fophers  began  to  lay  afide  fo  perilous  a  pofitiom 
Many  ages  afterwards,  Nic.  Cufanus  revived  the  ancient 
fyftem,  in  his  Dott.  de  Pignorant.  and  aliened  the  motion 
of  the  earth :  but  the  dogma  got  but  little  ground  till  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  who  lhewed  its  great  ule  and  advan¬ 
tages  in  aftronomy ;  and  who  had,  immediately  all  the 
philofophers  and  aftronomers,  that  durft  think  differently  from 
the  croud,  and  were  not  afraid  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  on  his 
fide.  So  that  Kepler,  his  contemporary,  made  no  fcruple  to 
cry :  hodterno  tempore  praflantiffmi  quique  philofophorum  b* 
ajlronomorutn  Coper nico  adjlipulantur  :  Jett  a  ejl  here  glades  * 
vincimus  fuffragus  melioribus  :  c  ceteris  pene  fola  objiet  fitter  flit  is 
aut  metus  a  Cleanthibus .  1  ' 

The  arguments  alledged  againft  the  motion  of  the  earth  are 
weak  and  frivulous.  The  principal  are,  * 

T*  ™at  jtris  f  heavy  body,  and  very  unfit  for  motion. 

2.  1  hat  ft  the  earth  were  to  move  round  its  axis  in  24 
hours  all  our  houfes,  buildings,  bV.  would  tumble  down. 

3.  i  hat  bodies  would  not  fall  upon  the  places  perpendicularly 
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tinder  them  :  nor  a  bullet :  e.  gr.  (hot  perpendicularly  from 
the  ground,  fall  back  again  upon  the  fame  fpot. 

4.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  fcripturc  :  and, 

5.  That  it  is  repugnant  to  our  fenfes,  which  reprefent  the 
iarth  at  reft,  and  the  fun  in  motion. 

The  arguments  for  the  motion  of  the  earth  are  of  another 
kind,  and  carry  other-guife  evidence  with  them  ;  being  de¬ 
duced  from  aiflual  obiervation  and  phaenomena,  and  not  from 
the  fanciful  furmifes  'of  timorous  zealots.  They  are  thefe  : 

1.  The  fun  will  equally  appear  in  motion,  and  the  earth 
as  ftanding  ftill,  to  a  fpe£lator  on  the  earth  ;  whether  the 
fun  really  move  round  the  earth  at  reft  ;  or  the  earth  move 
round  the  fun  at  reft. 

For  fuppofe  the  earth  in  T,  {'Tab.  Ajironom.  fig.  15*  n°*  2.) 
and  the  fun  in  1  ;  the  fun  will  then  appear  in  <v.  And  fup- 
pofc  the  fun  to  proceed  in  an  orbit,  furrounding  the  earth , 
from  1  to  2,  he  will  then  appear  in  b  ;  and  if  he  proceed 
further  to  3,  he  will  be  feen  in  n  ;  and  thus  will  he  appear 
to  go  on,  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns  in  the  ecliptic. 
Suppofe  again  the  earth  in  1 ;  and  the  fun  in  S  ;  the  fun  will 
how  be  feen  in  :  let  the  earth  go  on  from  1  to  2,  the  fun 
■frill  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  have  proceeded 
from  rDz  to  H  5  and  if  the  earth  proceed  to  3,  the  fun  will 
appear  to  have  advanced  further  from  nJ2.  to  f  ;  and  fo  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fuccefiions  of  the  fign  of  the  ecliptic. 

Thus  does  the  fun  appear  alike  to  move,  whether  he  really 
move  or  ftand  ftill ;  fo  that  the  objection  from  fenfe  is  of  no 
force.  See  Vision.  But  again, 

2.  It  one  of  the  planets  be  fuppofed  to  have  moved  a  certain 
fpace,  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  the  fun,  earth ,  and  other  planets, 
together  with  the  fixed  ftars,  will  all  feem  to  an  inhabitant  of 
that  planet,  to  have  moved  juft  fo  far  round  it  the  contrary 
way. 

Por  fuppofe  a  ftar  M,  {fig.  16.  n°.  2.)  in  the  zenith  of  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  a  planet  placed  in  T  ;  and  fuppofe  the  planet  to 
have  revolved  on  its  axis  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  in  a  certain 
fpace  of  time,  the  fun  S,  will  have  arrived  at  the  zenith  of 
F  ;  then  the  ftar  I,  then  N,  then  the  earth  L,  and  at 
ength  the  ftar  M  again.  To  the  inhabitant  of  the  planet 
therefore,  the  fun  S,  with  the  earth  L,  and  the  ftars  I,  N, 
M,  C35 c.  will  appear  to  have  moved  round  the  planet  a  con¬ 
trary  way. 

I  bus,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets,  if  any  fuch  there  be, 
the  mundane  fphere,  with  the  fun,  ftars,  and  all  the  other 
planets,  will,  as  to  us,  appear  to  move  round  them  from  eaft 
to  weft.  And  accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  the 
earth ,  are  only  liable  to  the  fame  delufive  appearances  with 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

3.  The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  include  the  fun,  as  the 
common  center  of  them  all  :  but  it  is  only  the  orbits  of  the 
fuperior  planets  that  include  the  earth ,  which  however  is  not 
in  the  centre  of  any  of  them,  as  we  have  already  fhewn  under 
the  articles,  Sun  and  Planet. 

4.  The  earth's  orbit  being  proved  to  be  between  thofe  of  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Mars  ;  it  follows,  that  the  earth  muft  turn  round  the 
fun  :  for,  as  it  lies  within  the  orbits  of  the  fuperior  planets, 
their  motion  would  indeed  appear  unequal  and  irregular ; 
but  they  would  never  either  be  ilationary  or  retrogade  with¬ 
out  this  fuppcfition.  See  St  at  1  on  and  Retrogradation. 

5.  From  the  orbits  and  periods  of  the  feveral  planets  about  the 
fun,  and  of  the  moon  and  fatellites  round  the  earthy  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Saturn,  it  is  evident,  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
the  fame  towards  the  earth ,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  as  towards 
the  fun  ;  and  the  periodical  times  of  the  feveral  bodies  moving 
around  each,  are  in  the  fame  ratio  to  their  feveral  diftances 
from  them.  See  Period  and  Distance. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  earth's  an¬ 
nual  motion,  her  periodical  time  exactly  fuits  this  law,  bearing 
fuch  a  proportion  between  thofe  of  Mars  and  Venus,  as  the  fe¬ 
veral  other  bodies  diredled  by  the  fame  law  do  bear,  i.  e.  the 
fquares  of  the  periods  are  in  all,  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances 
from  the  centre  of  their  orbits.  But  fuppofing  the  earth  to  be 
at  reft,  this  law  is  broken  moll  exorbitantly. 

For  it  the  earth  do  not  move  round  the  fun,  the  fun  muft 
move  with  the  moon  round  the  earth  :  now  the  diftance  of 
the  fun  to  that  of  the  moon,  being  10000  to  46  ;  and  the 
moon’s  period  being  lefs  than  28  days,  the  fun’s  period 
ftrould  be  found  no  lefs  than  242  years,  whereas  in  fail  it 
is  but  one  year.  Which  Single  confideration,  Mr.  Whifton 
thinks  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fyftems,  and  to  eftablifh  the  motion  of  the 
earth  for  ever.  See  R  e  v  o  l  u  t  i  o  n  ,  Year,  &c. 

VV  hereas,  luppofiug  our  earth  to  have  once  revolved  about  the 
lun  in  a  circular  orbit,  whole  femi-diameter  were  equal  to  the 
earth  s  original  diftance  from  the  fun  fix  degrees  paft  its  peri¬ 
helion,  the  annual  period  would  be  found  exactly  and  furpri- 
zingly  equal  to  the  lunar  of  the  ancient  folar  year,  which  were 
exudly  corumenfurate  ;  containing  12  fynodical,  or  13  perio¬ 
dical  months,  7,  r.  355  days,  4  hours,  19  minutes.  See 
Month  and  Ye  ar. 

6.  The  diftances  of  certain  of  the  feed  liars  from  the  zenith, 
na,e  been  obferved  to  be  various  at  various  times  of  the  vear. 
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That,  particularly,  of  the  pole-ftar  from  the  pole,  has  b’esn 
difeovered  by  Mr.  Flamfteed  from  repeated  obfervation?  for 
7  years  fucceflively  ;  to  be  greater  about  the  fummer  folftice 
than  about  the  winter,  by  about  40  feconds.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  earth  changes  its  Situation  ;  receding  from  the 
pole-fiar,  and  returning  back  to  it  again  annually,  iee  Pa- 
r  allax  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

Which  argument  is  further  confirmed  from  this,  that  the 
earth  is  nearer  the  fun  at  Chriftmas  than  at  Midfummer;  as 
appears  both  from  its  apparent  diameter  being  greater  in 
December  than  in  June  ;  and  from  its  motion  being  fwifter 
by  one  25  th  part  in  the  former  feafon,  than  the  latter  : 
whence  it  is  that  there  are  about  8  days  more  in  the  fummer 
half  year,  viz.  from  March  to  September,  than  in  the  winter, 
from  September  to  March.  See  Solstice,  and  Eqjjinox. 

7.  Either  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  the  earth  in  24 
hours,  or  the  earth  revolves  round  its  axis  in  that  time.  Now 
the  planets,  revolving  round  the  fun,  perform  their  revolu¬ 
tions  in  greater  or  lefs  times,  as  their  orbits  are  greater  or  lefs, 
i.  e.  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  remote  from  the  fun.  Of  con- 
fequence,  if  the  ftars  and  planets  revolved  round  the  earthy 
they  would  perform  their  revolutions  in  unequal  times,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  orbits,  or  their  diftances,  were  unequally  big. 
At  lealf,  the  fixed  ftars  which  are  at  fuch  prodigious  diftances 
from  the  earthy  would  never  move  round  it  in  24  hours,  as 
the  neareft  planet  is  fuppofed  to  do.  See  Revolution. 

This  is  an  inelegancy,  which  is  avoided  in  the  fyftem  where 
the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  move ;  and  where  every  planet  is  fo 
much  the  longer  in  deferibing  its  annual  orbit  round  the  fun, 
as  the  orbit  is  greater.  See  Orbit. 

8.  In  all  the  works  of  nature  we  are  acquainted  withal,  the 
Creator  appears  to  add  by  the  fhortefl,  eafieft,  and  firnpleft: 
means.  Now,  if  the  earth  be  at  reft,  and  the  ftars  move, 
the  velocity  of  thefe  latter  muft  be  immenfe  ;  and  yet  all  the 
purpofes  thereof,  might  have  been  anfwered  by  a  moderate 
motion  of  the  earth  alone. 

for  the  moon’s  mean  diftance  from  the  earthy  is  57  feml- 
diameters  of  the  earth  ;  which,  fuppofing  a  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  3440  geographical  miles,  amounts  to  196080  miles. 
Hence,  the  circumference  of  the  moon’s  diurnal  circle,  being 
1 231380  fuch  miles,  the  moon’s  hororary  motion  muft  be 
483308  miles  :  confequently  in  each  fecond,  a  fpace  lefs 
than  that  of  the  pulfe  of  an  artery,  the  moon,  though  the 
fioweft  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  muft  move  3  miles  and  five 
9-ths.  See  Moon.  Again,  the  fun’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth  is  22000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth ,  or  75680000  ge¬ 
ographical  miles  ;  confequently  the  fun’s  diurnal  progrefs, 
when  in  the  equator,  mull  be  475270400  miles  :  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond,  i.  e.  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  he  muft  move  5480  miles. 

Again,  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth ,  is  to  that 
of  Mars  nearly  as  one  and  a  half ;  to  that  of  Jupiter,  as 
one  to  five  and  a  quarter  ;  and  to  that  of  Saturn,  as  one  to 
nine  :  wherefore,  as  the  diurnal  fpaces,  and  all  other  things, 
deferibed  in  the  fame  time,  are  in  the  fame  ratio  ;  Mars 
in  one  twinkling  of  an  eye,  muft  fly  8222  ;  Jupiter  28688  ; 
and  Saturn  52060  miles.  Laftly,  the  fixed  ftars  being  yet 
vaftly  more  remote  from  the  earth  than  Saturn,  their  motion 
in,  or  near  the  equator,  muft  be  vaftly  fwifter  than  that  of 
Saturn. 

9.  If  the  earth  be  at  reft,  and  the  ftars  move  by  any  common 
motion,  the  feveral  planets  muft  each  day  deferibe  feveral  fpi- 
rals  running  forth  to  a  certain  term  towards  the  north,  and 
thence  returning  to  the  oppoftte  term  towards  the  ibuth, 
fometimes  narrower,  and  fometimes  broader. 

For  the  diftances  of  the  feveral  planets  from  the  zenith  alter 
every  day  ;  increafing  to  a  certain  point  towards  the  north, 
and  thence  decreafing  again  towards  the  fouth  :  confequently, 
the  altitude  of  the  pole,  being  always  found  the  fame,  and  the 
planets  not  returning  to  the  fame  point  of  the  meridian;  they 
do  not  deferihe  circles  but  fpirals.  Add,  that  as  the  feveral 
planets  do  not  letain  the  fame  diftance  from  the  earthy  but  are 
fometimes  nearer,  and  fometimes  recede  further  from  it ;  at  a 
greater  diftance,  a  greater  fpiral,  and  at  a  lefs,  a  lefs  is  de¬ 
feribed. 

f  urther,  as  their  motion  is  flower,  when  the  planet  is  further 
from  the  earth  ;  the  greater  fpirals  are  deferibed  in  lefler  times 
than  the  lefler.  And  as  the  greateft  and  leaft  diftance  of  the 
planets  from  the  earth  is  not  affixed  to  the  fame  point  of  the 
heavens,  the  planets  have  moved  in  different  tradls  every  day 
from  the  beginning. 

10.  Bodies  let  fall  from  any  confiderable  height,  are  found  by 
experiment  not  to  fall  upon  the  fpot  perpendicularly  under 
them,  but  to  the  fouth-eall  thereof.  See  Descent. 

The  experiment  was  propofed  to  Dr.  Hook,  in  the  year  1679, 
by  a  perfon,  who  fuggefted,  that  if  the  earth  had  any  diurnal 
motion,  the  body  would  fall  to  the  eaft  of  the  perpendicular. 
Dr  Hook,  on  that  occafion,  read  a  difeourfe  before  the  Royal 
Society,  wherein  he  endeavoured,  a  priori ,  to  aflign  what 
curve  a  falling  body  would  deferibe  ;  aliening  particularly  that 
the  fall  of  the  body  would  not  be  directly  eaft,  but  fouth-eaft  : 
which  was  confirmed  by  diverfe  a  cl  11  a!  trials. 


11.  The 
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i  t  .  The  power  of  gravity  is  found  to  decreafe  as  you  approach 
nearer  to  the  equator  :  which  is  a  circumftance  that  agrees  to 
all  bodies  which  have  a  motion  on  their  axis,  and  them  only, 
as  being  nearly  the  neceflary  refult  of  fuch  motion i  See 
Gravity. 

For  a  body,  revolving  on  its  axis,  the  parts,  or  appendages 
thereof,  are  continually  endeavouring  to  recede  from  the 
centre.  Confequently,  the  equator  being  a  great  circle,  and 
the  parallels  all  decreafing  towards  the  poles,  the  centrifugal 
force  is  greateft  in  the  equator,  and  decreafes  towards  the 
poles,  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  parallels  to  that  of 
the  equator.  Now  the  power  of  gravity  determines  the  feve- 
ral  parts  or  appendages  towards  the  centre  of  tbe  whole  :  con- 
fequently  the  centrifugal  force  afting  contrary  to  the  power  of 
gravity,  retards  the  defcent  of  bodies,  and  that  moft  where  it 
is  greateft. 

Dr.  Keil  computes,  that  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  at  the  equator  is  as  289  to  1  ;  confequently,  a  body 
placed  there,  Would  lofe  one  289th  part  of  the  weight  it  would 
have,  were  the  earth  at  reft.  Confequently,  the  centrifugal 
force,  at  the  poles,  being  infinitely  fmall,  a  body  will  there 
weigh  289  pounds,  which  at  the  equator  only  weighs  288. 

12.  The  following  is  an  actual  demonftration  of  the  earth's 
motion,  drawn  from  phyfjcal  caufes,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  which  Dr. 
Keil  takes  for  conclufive  and  unanfwerable. 

All  the  planets,  it  is  demonftrated,  gravitate  towards  the  fun  : 
and  obfervations  teftify  to  us,  either  that  the  earth  turns  round 
the  fun,  or  the  fun  round  the  earthy  in  fuch  manner  as  to  def- 
cribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  But  it  is  demonftrated 
further,  that  whenever  bodies  turn  round  each  other,  and  re¬ 
gulate  their  motion  by  fuch  law,  the  one  muft  of  neceflity 
gravitate  to  the  other  :  confequently,  if  the  fun  in  its  motion 
do  gravitate  to  the  earth  ;  aftion  or  re-adfoin  being  equal  and 
contrary,  the  earth  muft  likewife  gravitate  towards  the  fun. 
Again,  the  fame  author  has  demonftrated,  that  when  two  bo¬ 
dies  gravitate  to  one  another,  without  diredtly  approaching  one 
another  in  right  lines  ;  they  muft  both  of  them  turn  round 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  :  the  fun  and  earth ,  therefore, 
do  both  turn  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  the 
fun  is  fo  great  a  body  in  refpedt  of  our  earth ,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  but  a  point  ;  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  two  bodies,  will  lie  within  the  body  of  the  fun  itfelf,  and 
not  far  from  the  centre  ot  the  fun.  The  earth ,  therefore, 
turns  rOUnd  a  point,  which  is  in  the  body  of  the  fun  ;  and 
therefore  turns  round  the  fun.  E.  D. 

To  fay  no  more,  to  fuppofe  the  earth  at  reft,  confounds  and 
deftroys  all  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  annuls  its 
Jaws,  and  fets  every  part  at  variance  with  other,  robs  the 
Creator  of  half  the  praife  of  his  work,  and  mankind  of  the 
pleafure  of  the  contemplation  thereof.  In  effedt,  it  renders 
the  motions  of  the  planets  inextricable  and  ufelefs,  which 
otherwife  are  plain  and  fimple.  So  that  fuch  of  the  later 
aftronomers,  as  have  afferted  it  with  the  moft  zeal,  have  been 
forced  to  fet  it  afide,  when  they  came  to  compute  the  motions 
6f  the  planets.  None  of  them  would  ever  attempt  to.  com¬ 
pute  thefe  motions  in  variable  fpirals  ;  but  in  all  their  theories 
they  tacitly  fuppofe  the  earth  to  move  on  its  axis,  fo  as  to  turn 
the  diurnal  fpirals  into  circles. 

Thus,  the  jefuite  Ricciolus*  who,  at  the  pope’s  command, 
oppofed  the  motion  of  the  earth  with  all  his  might,  as  fome- 
thing  contrary  to  holy  fcripture  ;  yet,  to  frame  aftronomi- 
cal  tables,  which  fhould  any  thing  tolerably  agree  to  obfer- 
vation,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth  as  his  only  refuge. 

This,  De  Chales,  another  of  the  fame  fraternity,  fraiikly 
confefles  :  4  P.  Ricciolus— nullas  tabulas  aptare  potuit  qua  vel 

*  mediocrlter  obfervationibus  refponderent  ;  nifi  fecundum  fyjlema 
4  terra  motes  ;  notwithftanding,  that  he  called  in  all  the  fo- 

*  reign  and  forced  afliftances  of  moveable  epicycles  :  fo  that 

*  in  his  Ajlronomia  reformata ,  where  he  undertakes  to  give  ac- 

*  curate  tables  of  the  coeleftial  motions,  he  gives  into  the  hy- 
‘  pothefis  of  the  motion  of  the  earth'.  De  Chales  Ajlron. 
Reformat.  1.  X.  c.  I. 

The  fyftem,  then,  which  fuppofes  the. earth  at  reft,  is,  of  it¬ 
felf,  of  no  ufe,  or  fignificancy  in  aftronomy  ;  nor  does  it 
avail  more  in  phyfics  :  for  tbe  principal  phaenomena  are  no 
way  deducible  from  it ;  but  the  retainers  thereto  are  either 
forced  to  fly  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  deity,  (which  in 
phyfics  is  tbe  fame  as  the  reduftio  ad  abfurdum  in  geometry)  ot¬ 
to  reafons  and  principles  unknown. 

Some  oppofe  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  contrary  to  reve¬ 
lation  5  there  being  mention  made  in  holy  fcripture;  of  the 
fun’s  rifing  and  fetting  ;  of  his  ftanding  ftill  in  the  time  of 
Jofhua  ;  and  his  going  back  in  that  of  Hezekiah. 

Now,  to  take  the  genuine  fenfe  of  thefe  paflages,  the  laws  of 
interpretation  muft  bq  fettled.  1.  Then,  we  fuppofe,  that 
the  feveral  words  of  fcripture  have  their  feveral  ideas  cor- 
refponding  to  them  ;  and  that  a  man  takes  their  fenfe,  in 
whom  tbofe  ideas  are  excited  by  the  reading.  2.  That  the 
words  of  fcripture,  attentively  read,  are  fufficient  to  excite 
thofe  ideas  in  a  mind  not  prepoflefled.  Hence,  3.  It  follows, 
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that  either  God  mhft  have  exhibited  the  definifioris  of  the 
words  that  occur  in  fcripture  ;  or,  that  he  fuppofes  piiot  no¬ 
tions,  and  leaves  us  to  take  their  fenfe  in  the  ordinary  way! 
Hence,  4.  We  argue,  that  no  other  ideas  are  to  be  affixed  to 
the  words  of  fcripture,  but  fuch  as  occur  to  a  per/on  who 
looks  or  attends  to  the  things  themfelves  fpoke  of.  See  De¬ 
finition.  -  ;  , 

By  the  fun’s  rifing,  therefore,  is  meant  no  more  than  ins  re¬ 
appearance  in  the  horizon,  after  he  had  been  hid  below  it  : 
and  by  his  fetting,  an  occultation  of  the  fun,  before  vifible  in 
the  horizon.  When  the  preacher  therefore  fays,  Ecclef.  i.  5. 
The  fun  rifes ,  and  fets ,  and  returns  to  his  place  ;  he  means, 
doubtlefs,  no  more  than  the  fun,  which  before  was  hid,  is 
now  feen  in  the  horizon ;  and  after  being  there  confpic.uous, 
is  hid  again,  and  at  length  re-appears  in  the  eaft.  For  thus 
much  only  appears  to  a  perfon  who  views  the  fun  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  thus  much,  and  no  more,  is  exprefted  by  the  facrcd 
writers. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  Jofh.  x.  12,  13.  the  fun  and  moon 
are  laid  to  have  flood  ftill  ;  HI  meant  by  ftation  is,  that  they 
did  not  change  their  place, .  with  refped!  to  the  earth.  For 
that  general,  by  fun  ftand  thou  Jlill  over  Gibeon ,  and  thou  moon , 
over  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ;  required  no  more,  than  that  the 
fun,  which  then  appeared  over  that  city,  fhould  not  change 
its  fituation.  And  from  his  bidding  the  fun  to  keep  his 
fituation,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  infer,  that  it  moves  round 
the  earth  at  reft.  ■  * 

Gaflendus,  very  pertinently  to  the  prefent  purpofe  diftinguifhes 
4  two  facred  volumes,  the  one  written,  called  the  bible  ;  the 
4  other,  nature ,  or  the  world  ;  God  having  manifefted  himfelf 
4  by  two  lights,  the  one  of  revelation,  and  the  other  of  de- 
4  monftration.  Accordingly,  the  interpreters  ot  the  former 
4  are  divines,  of  the  latter  mathematicians.  As  to  matters 
4  of  natural  knowledge;  the  mathematicians  are  to  be  con- 
4  fulted  ;  and  as  to  the  objefts  of  faith,  the  prophets  ;  the  for- 
4  mer,  being  no  lefs  interpreters,  or  apoftles,  from  God  to 
4  men,  than°  the  latter.  And  as  the  mathematician  would 
4  be  judged  to  wander  out  of  his  province,  if  he  fhould 
4  pretend  to  controvert,  or  fet  afide  any  article  of  faith 
4  from  principles  of  geometry  ;  fo  it  muft  be  granted,  the 
4  divines  are  no  lefs  out  of  their  limits,  when  they  venture 
4  to  pronounce  on  a  point  of  natural  knowledge,  beyond 

'  4  the  reach  of  any  not  verfed  in  geometry,  and  optics,  merely 
4  from  holy  fcripture,  which  does  not  pretend  to  teach  any 
4  thing  of  the  matter.’ 

4  For  inftances,  we  may  quote  Ladtantius,  and  Auguftine  ; 

4  the  firft  of  whom  rendered  himfelf  ridiculous  by  difputing, 

4  from  fcripture,  againft  the  roundnefs  of  the  earth  ;  and 
4  the  latter,  againft  the  antipodes.’  See  Antipodes. 

The  earth ,  thus  proved  to  move,  it  is  to  be  further  obferved, 
that  the  altitude  of  the  pole  being  found  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  i.  e.  in  all  points  of  its  annual  orbit,  (the  ecliptic,)  to 
be  the  fame  ;  it  follows,  that  the  earth  proceeds  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  along  its  orbit,  as  that  its  axis  is  conftantly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  world;  and  of  confequence  parallel  to  itfelf.  See 
Axis. 

This  motion,  which  Copernicus  calls  the  motion  of  Vibration , 
may  be  well  enough  illustrated,  by  fuppofing  a  globe,  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  painted  on  the  flag,  or  an- 
tient  of  a  maft,  moveable  on  its  axis,  and  continually  driven 
by  the  weft  wind,  while  it  makes  the  tour  of  an  ifland  :  it  is 
evident  that  in  every  fituation  of  the  fhip,  the  axis  of  the 
painted  globe  will  continue  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world. 
See  Libration,  and  Parallelism.  . 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  principles,  the  earth's  axis 
does,  in  every  annual  revolution,  incline  twice  towards  the 
ecliptic,  and  twice  return  to  its  former  pofition.  On  which 
nutation  it  is,  that  the  preceffion  of  the  equinodlial  points  is 
fuppofed  to  depend  ;  and  as  Mr.  Flamfteed  likewife  imagines, 
the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars  likewife.  See  Nuta¬ 
tion,  Precession,  Parallax,  idc. 

Latitude .  of  the  Earth.  (  gec  ^  Latitude. 

Longitude  of  the  Earth.  S  DeC  f  Longitude. 

Inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth.  See  Inclination, 
Axis,  and  Angle. 

Earth,  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  See  Soil,  Land,  idc. 

Untried  Earth,  the  foil,  or  earth  which  is  fix  or  feven  inches 
deep,  where  neither  lpade  nor  plow  has  reached. 

This  is  greatly  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  amend¬ 
ments  and  improvements,  both  in  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  :  he  allures  us,  from  his  own  experience,  that  no  kind  of 
compoftj  made  with  art,  exceeds  it;  and  adds,  that  if  the 
choice!!  fruit-trees  be  planted  herein,  they  prefently  difeover 
an  uncommon  healthfulnefs  and  vigour  :  and  that  if  any  ten¬ 
der  forts  of  annuals  be  difcretcly  fown  in  this  earth,  made  fine 
by  fitting,  .their  looks,  colour,  fsfr.  loon  difeover  that  thev 
like  the  foil.  Melons  and  cucumbers,  need  no  other  compoft 
but  this  untried  earth  :  and  afparagus  itfelf  will  profper,  at 
leaft,  as  well  in  this  untried  earth ,  if  laid  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  as  with  all  the  ufual  expence  of  dung.  Though  for  the 
tenderer  flowers;  and  exotics,  this  earth  is  not  found  to  have 
any  extraordinary  excellencies.  For  annual  plants,  produced 
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from  feed,  a  coat  of  this  untried  earth ,  two  inches  deep,  may 
fuffice  :  on  other  occafions,  a  greater  depth  is  required. 

Japan  Earth.  See  the  article  Japan. 

Ea  rth  black.  See  the  article  Black. 


Fullers  Earth. 

Samian  Earth. 

Le?nnian  Earth,  &c. 

Sealed  Earth. 

Soap  Earth. 

Earth-Bags,  facs  a  terre , 
earth. 


\ 


Fullers  earth. 
k Samian  earthy  &c. 

See  -sLemnian  earth. 
"Sigillata  terra. 

-Soap  earth. 

in  fortification.  See  Sacks  sf 


Earth  -flax.  See  the  article  Pluone  AlluM. 

EARTHED  fugar.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

EARTHEN  floors.  See  the  article  Floor. 

EARTHING,  in  the  general  fenfe.  See  Interring. 
Earthing,  in  agriculture,  and  gardening,  denotes  the  covering 
of  vines,  fellery,  and  other  fhrubs  and  plants  with  earth. 
EARTHQUAKE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  vehement  Ihake,  or 
agitation  of  fome  confiderable  place,  or  part  of  the  earth  ; 
from  natural  caufes  ;  attended  with  a  huge  noife  like  thun¬ 
der,  and  frequently  with  an  eruption  of  water,  or  fire,  or 
fmoak,  or  winds,  &c. 

Earthquakes  are  the  greateft,  and  moll  formidable  phasnomena 
of  nature.  Ariftotle,  and  Pliny,  diftinguifh  two  kinds,  with 
refpcCt  to  the  manner  of  the  Ihake,  viz.  a  tremor ,  and  a  pulfe  ; 
the  firft  being  horizontal,  in  alternate  vibrations,  compared  to 
the  Ihaking  of  a  perfon  in  an  ague.  The  2d,  perpendicular, 
up  and  down  :  which  latter  kind  are  alfo  called  by  Ariftotle, 
fipgsxscu,  from  the  refemblance  of  their  motion  to  that  of 
boiling. 

Agiicola  increafes  the  number,  and  makes  four  kinds  ;  which 
Alb.  Magnus  again  reduces  to  three,  viz.  inclination ,  when 
the  earth  librates  alternately  from  right  to  left  ;  by  which 
mountains  have  been  fometimes  brought  to  meet,  and  clalh 
againft  each  other  :  pulfation ,  when  it  beats  up  and  down  like 
an  artery  :  and  tremblings  when  it  Ihakes  and  quavers  every 
way,  like  a  flame. 

Phenomena  ^Earthquakes.— The  Philofoph.  Tran  fa  ft.  fur- 
nifh  us  with  abundance  of  hiftories  of  earthquakes  ;  particu¬ 
larly,  one  at  Oxford,  in  1665,  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Boyle. 
Another,  at  the  fame  place,  in  1683,  by  Mr.  Pigot.  And 
another  in  Sicily,  in  1692-3,  by  Mr.  Hartop,  Fa.  Aleffandro 
Burgos,  and  V  in.  Bonajutus;  which  laft,  is  one  of  the  moft 
terrible  ones  in  all  hiftory. 

It  fhook  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  Naples  and 
Malta  Ihared  in  the  Ihock.  It  was  of  the  fecond  kind  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  viz.  a  perpendicular  pulfation, 
or  luccuflion.  It  was  impoflible,  fays  the  noble  Bonajutus, 
for  any  body,  in  this  country,  to  keep  on  their  legs,  on  the 
dancing  earth  ;  nay,  thofe  that  lay  on  the  ground,  were  tolled 
ft  om  fide  to  fide,  as  on  a  rolling  billow  :  high  walls  leaped  from 
their  foundations  feveral  paces,  &c.  Philofoph. Tranf.  N°  207. 

I  he  mifchief  it  did  is  amazing:  almoft  all  the  buildings  in  the 
countries  were  thrown  down.  Fifty  four  cities  and  towns, 
befide  an  incredible  number  of  villages,  were  either  deftroyed 
or  greatly  damaged.  We  Ihall  only  inftance  the  fate  of  Ca¬ 
tania,  one  of  the  moft  famous,  ancient,  and  flourifhing  cities 
in  the  kingdom  ;  the  refidence  of  fevpral  monarcbs,  and  an 
univerfity.  This  once  famous,  now  unhappy  Catania,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  Fa.  Burgos,  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  tragedy. 
Fa.  Anthon.  Serrovita,  being  on  his  way  thither,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  miles  ;  obferved  a  black  cloud,  like  night, 
hovering  over  the  city  ;  and  there  arofe  from  the  mouth  of 
Montgibello,  great  fpires  of  flame,  which  fpread  all  around. 
The  fea  all  of  a  fudden  begun  to  roar,  and  rife  in  billows  ; 
and  there  was  a  blow,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had 
been  at  once  difcharged.  The  birds  flew  about  aftonilhed, 
the  cattle  in  the  fields  ran  crying,  &c.  His  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  horfes^ftopped  Ihort,  trembling  ;  fo  that  they  were  forced 
to  alight.  They  were  no  fooner  off,  but  they  were  lifted 
from  the  ground  above  two  palms ;  when  calling  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  Catania,  he  with  amazement  faw  nothing  but  a  thick 
cloud  of  dull  in  the  air.  This  was  the  fcene  of  their  cala¬ 
mity  :  for  of  the  magnificent  Catania,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
footftep  to  be  feen.  S.  Bonajutus  allures  us,  that  of  18914. 
inhabitants,  18000  perifhed  therein.  The  fame  author,  from 
a  computation  of  the  inhabitants,  before  and  after  the  earth¬ 
quakes  in  the  feveral  cities  and  towns,  finds  that  near  60000 
perilhed  out  of  254900.  Ibid.  nv.  202. 

Jamaica  is  remarkable  for  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Sloan  informs  us,  expeCt  one  every  year.  That  author  gives 
us  the  hiftory  of  one  in  1687  :  another  horrible  one  in  1692, 
is  e  cri  e  y  everal  anonymous  authors.  In  two  minutes 

Port  Roval°k  drtandrdred  n5ne  Ioths  of  the  town  of 
deen  R  Phi  i houfes  funk  out-right,  30  or  40  fathoms 

wc7  ,000  people  ^ 

Of  all  walk,  from  one  fathom  to  “  A™, 


out  at  the  top  with  a  vehement  motion.  Ibid.  While  th 
houfes,  on  one  fide  of  the  ftreet  were  fwallowed  up  on  the 
other  they  were  thrown  on  heaps  ;  and  the  fand  in  the  ftreet 
rofe  like  waves  in  the  fea,  lifting  up  every  body  that  flood  on 
it,  and  immediately  dropping  down  into  pits  ;  and  at  the  Ikme 
inftant,  a  flood  of  water  breaking  in,  rolled  them  over  and 
over  ;  fome  catching  hold  of  beams  and  rafters,  &c.  Ihips  and 
floops  111  the  harbour  were  overfet  and  loft;  the  Swan  Frigate 
particularly,  by  the  motion  of  the  fea,  and  finking  of  the 
wharf,  was  driven  over  the  tops  of  many  houfes.  Ibid.  It 
was  attended  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thun¬ 
der.  In  lefs  than  a  minute,  three  quarters  of  the  houfes,  and 
the  ground  they  flood  on,  with  the  inhabitants,  were  all  funic 
quite  under  water  ;  and  the  little  part  left  behind,  was  no 
better  than  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  7'he  fhake  was  fo  violent 
that  it  threw  people  down  on  their  knees,  or  their  faces  as 
they  were  running  about  for  fhelter.  The  ground  heaved  and 
f welled  like  a  rolling  fea  ;  and  feveral  houfes,  ftill  Handing, 
were  muffled  and  moved  fome  yards  out  of  their  places.  A 
whole  ftreet  is  faid  to  be  twice  as  broad  now  as  before  ;  and  in 
many  places,  the  earth  would  crack,  and  open,  and  fhut, 
qmck  and  faft.  Of  which  openings,  two  or  three  hundred 
might  be  feen  at  a  time  ;  in  fome  whereof,  the  people  were 
fwallowed  up  ;  others,  the  clofing  earth  Caught  by  the  middle 
and  preffed  to  death  ;  in  others,  the  heads  oifly  appeared! 
i  he  Jarger  openings  fwallowed  up  houfes  ;  and  out  of  fome 
would  if lue  whole  rivers  of  waters,  fpouted  up  a  great  height 
into  the  air,  and  threatning  a  deluge  to  that  part  the  earth¬ 
quake  fpared.  The  whole  was  attended  with  flenches  and  of- 
fenfive  fmells,  the  noife  of  falling  mountains  at  a  diftance, 
OV.  and  the  iky,  in  a  minute’s  time;  was  turned  dull  and  red- 
difh,  like  a  glowing  oven.  Yet,  as  great  a  fufferer  as  Port- 
Royal  was,  more  houfes  were  left  Handing  therein,  than  on 
the  whole  ifland  befide.  Scarce  a  planting-houfe,  or  fugar- 
work  was  left  Handing  in  all  Jamaica.  A  great  part  of  them 
were  fwallowed  up,  houfes,  people,  trees,  and  all  at  one 
gape  :  in  lieu  of  which  afterwards,  appeared  great  pools  of 
water,  which  when  dried  up  left  nothing  but  fand,  without 
any  mark  that  ever  tree,  or  plant,  had  been  thereon.  Above 
12  miles  from  fea,  the  earth  gaped  and  fpouted  out,  with 
a  prodigious  force,  vaft  quantities  of  water  into  the  air  :  yet 
the  greateft  violences  were  among  the  mountains  and  rocks  5 
and  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  nearer  the  mountains,  the 
greater  the  fhake  ;  and  that  the  caufe  thereof  lay  there.  Moft 
of  the  rivers  were  flopped  up  for  24  hours,  by  the  falling  of  the 
mountains  ;  till  fwelling  up,  they  made  themfelves  new 
tracks  and  channels  ;  tearing  up  in  their  paffage  trees,  (fe¬ 
tter  the  great  fhake,  thofe  people  who  efcaped,  got  on  board 
mips  in  the  harbour,  where  many  continued  above  two 
months  .;  the  fhakes  all  that  time  being  fo  violent,  and  coming 

wi  h't  T  °r  three  in  anhour>  accompanied 

with  frightful  noifes  like  a  ruffling  wind,  or  a  hollow  rum- 

bhng  thunder,  with  brimftone  blafts,  that  they  durft  not  come 
afhore.  The  coniequences  of  the  earthquake  was  a  general 
ficknefs,  from  the  noifome  vapours  belched  forth,  which  fwent 
away  above  3000  perfons.  Ibid.  pt 

After  the  detail  of  thefe  horrible  convulfions,  the  reader  will 
have  but  little  curiofity  left,  for  the  lefs  confiderable  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  earthquake  at  Lima,  in  1687,  deferibed  by  Fa 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  wherein  above  5000  perfons  were  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  this  being  of  the  vibratory  kind,  fo  that  the  bells  in 
the  church  rung  of  themfelves  ;  or  that  at  Batavia,  in  1600 
^  that  in  the  North  of  England  in  1703,  by  Mr 

Thorefby  :  or  laftly,  thofe  in  New-England  in  1663,  and 
in  1670,  by  Dr.  Mather.  We  will  therefore  relieve  him  with 
fome  attempts  towards  a  theory  of  earthquakes. 

Caujes  of  Earthquakes.— Naturalifts  are  here  divided  Some 
afcribe  earthquakes  to  water,  others  to  fire,  and  others  to  air  - 
and  all  of  them  with  fome  reafon.  To  conceive  which  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  earth  every  where  abounds  in  ’huge 
fubterraneous  caverns,  veins  and  canals ;  particularly  about 
the  roots  of  mountains :  that  of  thefe  cavities,  veins,  &c. 
fome  are  full  of  water,  whence  are  compofed  gulphs,  abyffes, 
fprings,  rivulets ;  and  others  full  of  exhalations  ;  and  that 
fome  parts  of  the  earth  are  replete  with  nitre,  fulphur,  bitu¬ 
men,  vitriol,  &c.  See  Abyss,  Stratum,  &c. 

This  premifed,  i.  The  earth  itfelf  may  be  the  caufe  of  its 
own  making  ;  when  the  roots  or  bafis  of  fome  large  mafs 
being  difiolved,  or  wore  away  by  a  fluid  underneath,  it  finks 
into  the  fame  ;  and  with  its  weight,  occafions  a  tremor  of  the 
adjacent  parts  ;  produces  a  noife  ;  and  frequently  an  inundation 
of  water. 

2.  The  Iubterraneous  waters  may  occafion  earthquakes  by 

their  overflowing,  cutting  out  new  courfes,  Ifc.  Add  ’that 
the  water  being  heated  and  rarified  by  the  fubterraneous’  fires 
may  emit  fumes,  blafts,  ifc.  which  by  their  aCtion,  either  on 
the  water,  or  immediately  on  the  earth  itfelf,  may  occafion 
great  fuccufflons.  1 

3.  The  air  may  be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes :  for  air,  being  a 
collection  of  fumes,  and  vapours  raifed  from  the  earth  a&nd 
water  ;  ft  it  be  pent  up  in  the  too  narrow  vifeera  of  the 
earth,  the  fubterraneous,  or  its  own  native  heat,  rarifying  and 
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expanding  it,  the  force  wherewith  it  endeavours  to  efcane 
may  lhake  the  earth  :  hence  there  arife  diverfe  fpecies  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  according  to  the  different  pofition,  quantity,  &c  of 
the  imprifoncd  aura. 

Lajil),  File  is  a  principal  caufe  of  earthquakes  ;  both  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  aforefaid  fubterraneous  aura,  or  vapour  3  and  as 
this  aura,  or  fpmt,  from  the  different  matter  and  compofi- 
lon  whereof  anfe  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  inflammable 
matters,  is  kindled  either  from  fome  other  fire  it  meets  with¬ 
al,  or  from  its  colhfion  again*  hard  bodies,  or  its  intermix¬ 
ture  with  other  fluids  3  by  which  means  burfting  out  into  a 
greater  compafs,_the  place  becomes  too  narrow  for  it  5  fo  that 
f  effing  again*  it  on  all  fides,  the  adjoining  parts  ^re  fha- 
-  en  ’  tlU  having  made  itlelf  a  paffage,  it  fpends  itfelf 
in  a  volcano,  or  burning  mountain.  See  Volcano,  Erup¬ 
tion,  C 5c.  ’ 

. to  fthe  P°int:  Dr.  Lifter,  i  n  Philofiph. 

tl^f-,1157*  13  °J  °pmion’  that  the  material  caufe  of 
-  dth’  I'ghtn^g,  and  earthquakes ,  is  one  and  the  fame, 

fc£tid  fufoh br.eath  of  ^  pyrites,  which  is  a  fub- 

x™t  S.  takes  fire  or  ,tfelf'  See  PYRIT£S’ 

takraonlv^ivf6  three  terrible  phenomena,  be 

fiL  • yl  COnflft  m  thlS  5  that  this  fulphur,  in  the  former, 

is  a  hlairL,and  in  the  latter>  under  ground.  Which 

i  ..  ,at  Piiny  had  long  before  him  :  quid  enim ,  fays 
\-?d  eJ[.tn,  terra  Pernor,  quam  in  nube  tonitru  ? 

/  „  ,he  thinks  abundantly  indicated  by  the  fame  fulphurous 
fmell  being  found  in  any  thing  burnt  with  lightning,  and  in 

the  waters,  &c.  caft  up  in  earthquakes,  and  even  in  the  air 
before  and  after  them. 

Add  that  they  agree  in  the  manner  of  the  noife  j  which  is 
carried  °n,  as  in  a  train,  fired  j  the  one  rowling  and  ratling 
through  the  air,  takes  fire  as  the  vapours  chance  to  drive  ;  as 

the  other  fired  under  ground,  in  like  manner,  moves  with  a 
defultory  noife. 

Thunder,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  trembling  of  the  air, 
cauted  by  the  fame  vapours  difperfed  through  it,  has  force 
enoug  to  fliake  our  houfes  ;  and  why  may  not  there  be 
thunder  and  lightning  under  ground,  in  fome  vaft  repofi- 
ories  t  ere,  I  fee  no  reafon.  Efpecially  if  we  refledf,  that  the 
matter  which  compofes  the  noify  vapour  above  us,  is  in  much 

20?*  qUantltieS  Under  Sround-  Philosophical  Tranfadiions,  N° 

Fhat  the  earth  abounds  in  cavities,  every  body  allows  ;  and 
that  thefe  fubterraneous  cavities  are,  at  certain  times,  and  in 
cer  am  eafons,  full  of  inflammable  vapours,  the  damps  in  our 
mines  ufficiently  witnefs,  which  fired,  do  every  thing  as  in 
7i\\  earthquake,  fave  in  a  leffer  degree.  See  Damp. 

Add,  that  the  pyrites  alone,  of  all  the  known  minerals,  yields 
this  inflammable  vapour,  is  highly  probable  :  for  that  no  mi¬ 
neral,  or  ore  whatfoever,  is  fulphurous,  but  as  it  is  wholly, 
in_ParL  a  pyrites  3  and  that  there  is  but  one  fpecies  of 
brimftone,  at  leaft  with  us  in  England,  which  the  pyrites  na¬ 
turally,  and  only  yields.  The  fulphur  vive,  of  natural  brim- 
one,  which  is  found  in  and  about  the  burning  mountains,  is 
certainly  the  effeeft  of  fublimation  3  and  thofe  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  faid  to  be  found  about  the  Ikirts  of  volcano’s  is  on- 
Jy  an  argument  of  the  long  duration  and  vehemence  of  thofe 
nres  :  Poflibly,  the  pyrites  of  the  volcano’s,  or  burning  moun¬ 
tains,  may  be  more  fulphurous  than  ours  :  And  indeed  it  is 
pkin,  that  fome  of  ours  in  England  are  very  lean,  and  hold 
but  little  fulphur  3  others  again  very  much  :  which  may  be 
one  reafon,  why  England  is  fo  little  troubled  with  earth¬ 
quakes  3  and  Italy,  and  almoft  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
fo  very  much  :  though  another  reafon  is,  the  paucity  of  pv- 
rites  in  England. 

Comparing  our  earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning,  with 
theirs,  it  is  obferved,  that  there  it  lightens  almoft  daily,  efpe- 
cially  in  fumrner  time,  here  feldom  3  there  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  is  of  long  duration,  here  it  is  foon  over  ;  there°the 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  long,  and  terrible,  with  many  pa- 
roxyfms  in  a  day,  and  that  for  many  days  3  here  very  fliort 
a  few  minutes,  and  fcarce  perceptible.  To  this  purpofe,  the 
fubterraneous  cavities  in  England  are  fmall,  and  few,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  vaft  vaults  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  ;  which  is 
evident,  from  the  fudden  difappearance  of  whole  mountains 
and  iflands. 

Dr.  Woodward  gives  us  another  theory  of  earthquakes.  He 
endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  fubterraneous  heat,  or  fire 
(which  is  continually  elevating  water  out  of  the  aby Is,  to  fur- 
nifti  the  earth  with  rain,  dew,  fprings,  and  rivers)  being  flop¬ 
ped  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  and  fo  diverted  from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe,  by  fome  accidental  glut,  or  obftrueftion,  in  the 
pores  or  paffages,  through  which  it  ufed  to  afeend  to  the  furface; 
becomes,  by  fuch  means,  preternaturally  affembled,  in  a  neater 
quantity  than  ufual,  into  one  place  ;  and  therefore  caufetha  great 
rarefaction,  and  intumefcence  of  thewrater  of  the  abyfs  ;  putting 
it  into  great  commotions,  and  diforders,  and  at  the  fame  time 
making  the  like  effort  on  the  earth  ;  which  being  expanded 
upon  the  face  of  the  abyfs,  occafions  that  agitation  and  con- 
cuilion  we  call  an  earthquake.  See  Abyss. 
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This  effort,  fh  fome  earthquakes ,  he  obferves,  is  fo  vehement, 
that  it  fplits  and  tears  the  earth,  making  cracks  and  chafms 
in  it,  fome  miles  in  length,  which  open  at  the  inftant  of  the 
fhock,  and  clofe  again  in  the  intervals  betwixt  them  3  nay, 
it  is  fometimes  fo  violent,  that  it  forces  the  fuper-incumbent 
*  rata,  breaks  them  all  throughout,  and  thereby  perfedtly  un¬ 
dermines,  and  ruins  the  foundation  of  them  ;  fo  that  thefe 
failing,  the  whole  trail,  as  foon  as  the  fhock  is  over,  finks 
down  into  the  abyfs,  and  is  fwallowed  up  by  it  3  the  water 
thereof  immediately  riling  up,  and  forming  a  lake  in  the 
place,  where  the  laid  trait  before  was.  Fhat  this  effort  be- 
ing  made  in  all  direiiions  indifferently,  the  fire  dilating  and 
expanding  on  all  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  get  room,  and 
make  its  way  through  all  obftacles,  falls  as  foul  on  the  water 
of  the  abyfs  beneath,  as  on  the  earth  above,  forcing  it  forth, 
which  way  foever  it  can  find  vent,  or  paflage,  as  well 
through  its  ordinary  exits,  wells,  fprings,  and  the  outlets  of 
rivers,  as  through  the  chafms  then  newly  opened  ;  through 
the  camini,  or  fpiracles  of  ^Etna,  or  other  neighbouring  vol¬ 
cano’s  3  and  thofe  hiatus’s  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where¬ 
by  the  abyfs  below  opens  into  it,  and  communicates’  with  it. 
Fhat  as  the  water,  refident  in  the  abyfs,  is,  in  all  parts  of  it, 
ftored  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  heat,  and  more  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  thofe,  where  thefe  extraordinary  aggregations  of  this 
fire  happen  3  fo  likewife  is  the  water,  which  is  thus  forced  out 
oi  it ;  infomuch,  that  when  thrown  forth,  and  mixed  with 
the  waters  of  wells,  or  fprings  of  rivers,  and  the  fea,  it  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  fenfibly  hot. 

He  adds,  that  though  the  abyfs  be  liable  to  thefe  commotions 
m  all  parts  3  ye t  the  effeils  are  no  where  very  remarkable, 
except  in  thofe  countries,  which  are  mountainous,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ftony  and  cavernous  underneath  3  and  efpecially 
where  the  difpofition  of  the  ftrata  is  fuch,  that  thofe  caverns 
open  into  the  abyfs,  and  fo  freely  admit,  and  entertain  the  fire  • 
which  affembling  therein,  is  the  caufe  of  the  fhock  5  it  na¬ 
turally  fleering  its  courfe  that  way,  where  it  finds  the  rea 
dieft  reception,  which  is  towards  thofe  caverns.  Befides  that 
thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  which  abound  with  ftrata  of  ftone 
or  marble,  making  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  to  this  effort  are 
the  moft  furioufly  fluttered  3  and  fuffer  much  more  by  it 

conff.  ofSravc],  fand>  and  the  like  faxer’ 

r  Jn  5  wh!ch  mPre  ea%  g‘ve  waT  and  make  not  fo  great 

ftoreTff/l  |Ut  abT  a  J’  th°fc  COuntries  Which  yield  great 
ltore  of  fulphur,  and  nitre,  are,  by  fa r,  the  moft  injured  and 

the  Tded  ,by  ,  earjhquakes  3  thofe  minerals  conftitutinc  in 

unon  th  '  V  I  ,  natJUraJ  gUnP°wder>  which  taking  "fire 
upon  this  aflemblage  and  approach  of  it,  occafions  that  mur- 

muimg  noife,  that  fubterraneous  thunder,  which  is  heard 

JTS ts,  hVhe  b0T'.s  of  thf  “rth 

y  1  afliftance  of  its  explofive  power,  renders  the  fhock 
and  delraS.  "  “  make  havock 

And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  Italy,  Sicily,  Anatolia  and 

edma„d  TarfalldT’  '*?  ^  l0ng’  ^  often 
ed  and  harraffed  by  earthquakes  ;  thefe  countries  beino-  all 

mountainous  and  cavernous,  abounding  with  ftone  ^and 
marble,  and  affording  fulphur,  and  nitre  in  great  plenty. 

unher,  that  ^Etna,  Vefuvius,  Hecla,  and  the  other  volcano’s 
are  only  fo  many  fpiracles,  Serving  for  the  difeharge  of  this 
ub  erraneous  fire,  when  it  is  thus  preternaturally  affembled, 

I  hat  where  there  happens  to  be  fuch  a  ftrudlure  and  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  as  that  the  fire  may 
pafs  freely,  and  without  impediment  from  the  caverns^ 
wherein  it  affembles  into  thofe  fpiracles  3  it  then  readily  and 
eafily  gets  out,  from  time  to  time  without  fhaking,  or  di- 
fturbing  the  earth  :  but  where  fuch  communication  is  want- 
ing,  or  paffage  not  fufficiently  large  and  open,  fo  that  it  can¬ 
not  come  at  the  fpiracles,  it  heaves  up  and  fhakes  the  earth 

T  ^  accordinS  to  the  quantity 

of  fire  thus  affembled,  till  it  has  made  its  way  to  tl^  mouth 

of  the  volcano.  That  therefore  there  are  fcarce  any  coun¬ 
tries  much  annoyed  with  earthquakes ,  but  have  one  of  thefe 
ery  vents  3  which  are  conftantly  in  flames,  when  any  earth 
quake  happens  ;  as  difgorging  that  fire,  which,  whilft  under" 
neath  was  the  caufe  of  the  difafter.  Laftly,  that  were  it  noi 
for  thefe  diverticula,  it  would  rage  in  the  bowels  of  the 

itfoth  m0rC  ^  and  makC  greatCr  haVOck  than 

Thus  we  have  fee n  what  fire  and  water  may  do  5  and  that  either 
of  them,  in  good  hands,  are  fufficient  for  all  the  ph*nomena  r 
earthquakes  :  If  they  fhould  both  fail,  we  have  a  third  Jent 
fcarce  inferior  to  either  of  them  :  The  reader  muft  no?  be 
furpnzed  when  we  tell  him  it  is  air.  ° 

M.  Amontons,  in  the  Mimoires  de  I’Jcad  d,< 

1703.  has  an  exprefs  difeourfe  to  prove  that’on f  7’cT 
new  experiments  of  the  weight  end  fpring  of  t°he  a  r  °f  ^ 
rate  egree  of  heat  may  btlng  the  aft  i„l°  ‘^  “iot  ^ 
ble  of  caufing  earthquakes.  It  is  ft,PWn  ,  ,  ?  c  Pa_ 

43528  fathoms  below  the  furfaie  of  Z  ’  rk  V  f  °f 

fathoms^  onljia  ^  p™Tii,e 
And  the  vaft 

fathotns 
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fathoms;  may  probably  be  only  filled  with  air  ;  which  will 
he  here  greatly  condenfed,  and  much  heavier  than  the  hea- 
viefi:  bodies  we  know  of  in  nature.  But  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  more  air  is  comprefled,  the  more  does  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  increafe  its  fpring,  and  the  more  capable 
does  it  render  it  of  a  violent  efFedt  :  and  that*  for  inftance, 
the  degree  of  heat  of  boiling  water  increafes  the  fpring  of  the 
air  above  what  it  has  in  its  natural  ftate*  in  our  climate,  by 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  third  of  the  weight  wherewith  it  is  pref- 
fed.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  degree  of  heat,  which 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  will  only  have  a  moderate  effedt, 
may  be  capable  of  a  very  violent  one  below.  And  as  we  are 
allured,  that  there  are  in  nature,  degrees  of  heat,  much  more 
confiderable  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  It  is  very  poffible 
there  may  be  fome*  whofe  violence,  further  affifted  by  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  weight  of  the  air,  may  be  more  than  fufficient  to  break 
and  overturn  this  folid  orb  of  43528  fathoms  ;  whofe  weight, 
compared  to  that  of  the  included  air,  would  be  but  a  trifle. 

Artificial  Earthquakes.  Chemiftry  furnifhes  us  a  method 
of  making  artificial  Earthquakes  which  fhall  have  all  the  great 
effedls  of  natural  ones  :  which,  as  it  may  illuftrate  the  procefs 
Of  nature  in  the  production  of  thefe  terrible  phaenomena  under 
ground,  we  fhall  here  add. 

To  twenty  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  as  many  of  fulphur  : 
mix,  work,  and  temper  the  whole  together  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  form  a  mafs,  half  moift,  and  half  dry.  This  be¬ 
ing  buried  three  or  four  foot  under  ground,  in  fix  or  feven 
hours  time,  will  have  a  prodigious  effedt :  The  earth  will  be¬ 
gin  to  tremble,  crack  and  fmoak,  and  fire  and  flame  burft 
through. 

Such  is  the  eflreCt  even  of  two  cold  bodies*  in  the  cold  ground  : 
There  only  wants  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  mixture  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  true  aetna.  See  Volc  ano.  If  it  were  fuppofed  to  burfl: 
out  under  the  fea,  it  would  produce  a  water  fpout.  See  Spout. 
And  if  it  were  in  the  clouds,  the  effedt:  would  be  thunder  and 
lightning.  See  Thunder,  &c. 

EASE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as  flacken,  or  let 
go  flacker. 

Thus  they  fay,  eafie  the  bowling,  eafie  the  fheet,  that  is,  let  it 
go  flacker. 

Chapels  of  Ease.  See  the  article  Chapel. 

EASEL-Pieces,  among  painters,  fuch  fmall  pieces,,  either  por¬ 
traits,  or  landfcapes,  as  are  painted  on  the  eafiel ,  i.  e.  the  frame 
whereon  the  canvas  is  ftrained.  See  Painting. 

They  are  thus  called,  to  difiinguifh  them  from  larger  pictures 
drawn  on  walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

EASEMENT,  in  law,  a  fervice,  or  convenience,  which 
one  neighbour  has  of  another  by  charter,  or  prefcription,  with¬ 
out  profit  :  as  a  way  through  his  ground,  a  fink,  or  the 
like. 

In  the  civil  law,  eafiements  are  called  fiervitus  prczdii. 

EAST  *,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
horizon  ;  being  the  point  wherein  the  prime  vertical  inter- 
feCts  that  quarter  of  the  horizon  which  the  fun  rifes  in.  See 
Orient,  Cardinal  Point ,  Horizon,  &c. 

*  The  word  eafi  is  Saxon  :  in  Italy,  and  throughout  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  eafi  wind  is  called  the  levante.  In  Greek, 
a,vct]o\n,  and  cL'trvhtco ]n(,  becaufe  it  comes  from  the  fide  of  the 
fun,  a.' sr’  «A/».  In  Latin,  eurus. 

To  find  the  eafi  and  weft  line,  points,  lAc.  See  Meridian 
Line. 

East  Wind,  is  that  which  blows  from  the  eafi  point.  See 
Wind. 

East  Dials.  See  the  article  Dial. 

East -India  Companies.  See  the  article  Company. 

East -India  Silk.  See  the  article  Silk. 

Mooring  for  East.  See  the  article  Mooring. 

Eastern.  See  the  article  Oriental. 

EASTER,  a  feaft  of  the  church,  held  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour’s  refurredtion.  See  Feast,  &c. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  call  it  n paficha,  originally  a 
Hebrew  word  fignifying  paffiage  ;  applied  to  the  feaft  of  the 
paflover,  which  is  held  among  the  Jews,  much  about  the  fame 
time.  See  paflover.  —  In  Englilh  it  is  called  eafier ,  from 
the  Saxon  CapLpe,  a  goddefs,  worfhipped  with  peculiar  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  month  of  April. 

Eafier  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  feftivals  in  the  chriftian 
calendar*  being  that  which  regulates  and  determines  the 
times  of  all  the  other  moveable  feafts. 

The  rule  for  the  celebration  of  eafier ,  fixed  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  in  the  year  325,  is,  that  it  be  held  on  the  funday 
which  falls  upon,  or  next  after  the  full  moon,  next  after  the 
21ft  of  march;  i.  e.  the  funday  which  falls  upon,  or  next  . 
after  the  firft  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox. 

T  he  reafon  of  which  decree  was,  that  the  chriftians  might 
avoid  the  celebrating  their  eafier ,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
Jewifh  paflover,  which,  according  to  the  inftitution  of 
Mofes,  was  held  the  very  day  after  the  full  moon.  See 
Equinox. 

To  find  eafier ,  agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  method  that  ob¬ 
tained  throughout  the  church,  from  the  time  of  Dionyfius 
i  Exiguus,  to  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  under 
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pope  Gregory  ;  ahd  which  ftill  obtains  in  England,  Sweden 
and  among  the  Greeks,  where  the  Gregorian  corredtioil 
is  not  admitted  $  is,  by  means  of  the  golden  numbers,  duly 
diftributed  throughout  the  Julian  calendar.  See5  Ca¬ 
lendar. 

The  vernal  equinox,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  21ft  of  March,  has  been,  upon  Dionyfi us’s 
authority,  affixed  to  the  fame  day  of  the  Julian  year  ever 
fince  ;  fo  that  in  the  Julian  way  of  computing,  no  full  moon 
is  pafchal,  but  that  immediately  after  the  21ft  of  March 
Therefore  eafier  can  never  happen  earlier  than  the  22d  of 
March.— Now,  by  finding  the  full  moons,  next  after  the  21ft: 
of  March,  for  the  feveral  golden  numbers,  or  years  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  we  fhall  have  a  table  for  the  finding  of  eafier 
for  ever. 

Such  table  being  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  Julian  compu¬ 
tation,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  it. 


Gold. 

Numb. 

F ull  Moons  next 
after  Ver.  Equin. 

Gold. 

Numb. 

I  ull  Moons  next 
after  Ver.  Equin. 

I 

5  April, 

D 

XI 

15  April, 

G 

II 

25  March, 

G 

XII 

4  April, 

C 

III 

13  April, 

E 

XIII 

24  March, 

F 

IV 

2  April, 

A 

XIV 

12  April, 

D 

V 

22  March, 

D 

XV 

1  April, 

G 

VI 

10  April, 

B 

XVI 

21  March, 

C 

VII 

30  March, 

E 

XVII 

9  April, 

A 

VIII 

1 8  April, 

C 

XVII I 

29  March, 

D 

IX 

7  April, 

F 

XIX 

17  April, 

B 

X 

27  March, 

B 

Now  to  find  eafier ,  for  any  given  year,  find  the  domini¬ 
cal  letter,  and  the  golden  number  of  the  given  year,  as 
diredted  under  Dominical  Letter ,  and  Golden  Num¬ 
ber. 

Then,  in  the  table,  feeking  the  dominical  letter,  with  the  day 
of  the  pafchal  full  moon,  and  the  funday  letter  annexed  there¬ 
to  ;  compare  this  letter  with  the  dominical  letter  of  the  given 
year  ;  that  it  may  appear  how  many  days  are  to  be 
added  to  the  day  of  the  pafchal  full  moon,  to  give  eafier- 
day. . 

E.  gr.  In  the  year  1715,  the  dominical  letter  is  B,  and  the 
golden  number  VI  ;  confequently,  the  pafchal  full  moon,  is 
fixed,  by  the  table,  to  the  10th  of  April  ;  whofe  funday  let¬ 
ter  being  B,  the  dominical  letter  given,  itfelf  is  a  funday  : 
and,  therefore,  eafier  will  fall  on  the  eighth  day  following, 
viz.  the  17  th  of  April. 

But  in  this  computation,  the  ternal  equinox  is  fuppofed  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  2i ft  of  March  f  and  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
or  golden  numbefs,  is  fuppofed  to  point  out  the  places  of  the 
new  and  full  moons  exactly  :  both  which  are  erroneous. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Julian  eafier  never  happens  at  its 
due  time,  unlefs  by  accident. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  error,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
year  1715,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  10th  of  March  ; 
11  days  before  the  rule  fuppofes  it  :  and  the  pafchal  full 
moon  on  the  7th  of  April,  three  days  earlier  than  was  fup¬ 
pofed.  Eafier-^ ay,  therefore,  which  is  held  on  the  17  th  of 
April,  fhould  be  held  on  the  10th. 

This  error  was  grown  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  courfe  of  time,  that 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  thought  neceflary  to  correct  it.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  year  1582,  by  the  advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius, 
he  ordered  1  o  days  to  be  thrown  out  of  October  ;  fo  to  bring 
back  the  vernal  equinox  to  its  old  place,  viz.  the  21ft  of 
March.  And  hence  the  Gregorian  calender,  Gregorian  year, 
&c.  See  Gregorian. 

In  the  new,  or  Gregorian  computation,  in  lieu  of  golden 
numbers,  the  time  of  eafier  is  found  by  means  of  epadts, 
contrived  for  that  purpofe.  See  Epact. 

The  following  table  renders  the  finding  of  eafier  in  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  year,  for  the  year  1700,  to  the  year  1900,  very 
eafy. 


Epadts. 

Pafchal  full 
Moons. 

Epadts. 

Pafchal  full 
Moons. 

X 

13  April, 

E 

IX 

4  April, 

C 

XI 

2  April, 

A 

XX 

24  March, 

F 

XXII 

22  March, 

D 

I 

12  April, 

D 

III 

10  April, 

B 

XII 

1  April, 

G 

XIV 

30  March, 

E 

XXIII 

21  March, 

C 

XXV 

18  April, 

C 

IV 

9  April, 

A 

VI 

7  April, 

F 

XV 

29  March, 

D 

XVII 

27  March, 

B 

XXVI 

17  April, 

B 

XXVIII 

15  April, 

G 

VII 

6  April, 

E 

XVIII 

26  March, 

A 

Now,  to  find  eafier  for  any  given  Gregorian  year.  Seek  the 
dominical  letter,  and  the  Gregorian  epadt ;  as  Ihewn  under 
Epact,  &c.  Find  the  epadt  in  the  table,  and  note  the  paf¬ 
chal  full  moon,  with  the  weekly  letter,  correfponding  to  the 
fame.  The  reft  is  performed,  as  already  taught  for  the  Juli¬ 
an  eafier. 

E.  gr. 
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k.  g.  The  dominical  letter  of  the  year  1715,  13  F,  and  the 
epa£t  XXV  *  confequently*  the  pafchal  moon  falls  on  the  18th 
of  April,  C  :  and  therefore  eajier- day  is  the  21ft  of  April. 
Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be,  doubtlefs,  preferable  to 
the  Julian ;  yet  it  has  its  defeats.  It  cannot,  for  inftance 
keep  the  equinox  fixed  to  the  21ft  of  March, j  but  it  will 
fometimes  fall  on  the  19  th*  and  fometimes  on  the  23d, 

Add,  that  the  full  moon  happening  on  the  20th  of  March 
might  fometimes  be  pafchal  ;  yet  is  it  not  allowed  as  fuch,  in 
the  Gregorian  computation  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  full 
moon  of  the  22d  of  March,  may  be  allowed  for  pafchal, 
which  yet  is  not.,  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  have  proved  other 
innaccuracies  on  this  calendar.  See  Calendar. 
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EASTER  Term. 

eastern  Amplitude. 

Eastern  Church. 
Eastern  Horizon. 
Eastern  Ocean. 


See  the  articles 


Term. 
Amplitude. 
Church. 
Horizon. 
Ocean. 


EAVES,  the  margin,  or  edge,  of  the  roof  of  a  houfe  :  be¬ 
ing  the  lowed:  tiles,  date,  or  the  like,  which  hang  over  the 

walls,  to  throw  off  the  waters  to  a  diftance  from  the  wall. 
See  Roof. 

Eaves-Leath,  a  thick,  feather-edged  board,  generally  nailed 
round  the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  for  the  lowermoft  tiles,  flate,  or 
lhingles  to  reft  upon. 

EBIONITES,  ancient  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the  church,  in 
the  very  firft  age  thereof *  denying  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
See  Heretic. 

Origen  takes  them  to  have  been  fo  called  from  the  Hebrew 
word,  ebion,  which  in  that  language  dignifies  poor  ;  becaufe, 
lays  he,  they  were  poor  in  fenfe,  and  wanted  underftanding. 
Eulebius,  with  a  view  to  the  fame  etymology,  is  of  opinion 

ru^fl.Were  f^us  ca^’  as  Hmng  poor  thoughts  of  Jefus 
Ghrilt  ;  taking  him  for  no  more  than  a  mere  man.  But  al 
this,  fays  M.  Simon,  in  his  critical  hiftory,  is  no  more  than 
a  forry  allufion  to  the  name  of  thefe  fecfaries,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  dignifies  poor. 

It  is  more  probable,  the  Jews  gave  this  appellation  to  the  chri- 
ftians  in  general*  out  of  contempt  *  becaufe  in  the  firft  times 
there  were  few  but  poor  people,  that  embraced  the  chriftiaii 
yeligion.  This  opinion  Origen  himfelf  deems  to  give  into, 
in  his  book  againft  Celfus  ;  where  he  fays,  that  they  called 
E bionit es ,  fuch  among  the  Jews,  as  believed  that  Jefus  was 
truly  the  expected  Meffiah. 

Tt  might  even  be  urged,  with  fome  probability,  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  chriftians  affumed  the  name  of  themfelves,  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  their  profeflion.  It  is  certain,  Epiphanius  obferves,  they 
valued  themfelves  on  being  poor,  in  imitation  of  the  Apoftles. 
The  lame  Epiphanius,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  there  hac 
been  a  man  of  the  name  Ebion ,  the  chief,  and  founder  of  the 
fe<ft  of  E  bionit  es,  contemporary  with  the  Nazarenes,  and  Ce- 
rinthians.  He  gives  a  long  and  exaCt  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Ebionites ,  making  them  to  have  arifen  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  ;  when  the  firft  chriftians,  called  Nazarenes , 
went  out  of  the  dame  to  live  at  Pella.  See  Nazarite. 

The  Ebionites ,  then,  are  little  elfe  than  a  branch  of  Naza 
rites ;  only,  that  they  altered  and  corrupted,  in  many  things, 
the  purity  of  the  faith  held  among  thofe  firft  adherents  ^to 
chriftianity.  For  this  reafon,  Origen  diftinguilhes  two  kinds 
of  Ebionites ,  in  his  anfwer  to  Celfus  ;  the  one  believed  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  and  the  others*  that  he 
was  born  after  the  manner  of  other  men. 

The  firft  were  orthodox  in  every  thing,  except  that  to  the 
chriftian  do&rine,  they  joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh 
law,  with  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Nazarites  :  they  differed 
From  the  Nazarites  however,  in  feveral  things*  chiefly  as  to 
what  regards  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  :  for  the 
Nazarites  received  all  for  feripture,  contained  in  the  Jewilh 
canon  \  whereas  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  prophets ;  and 
held  the  very  names  of  David,  Solomon,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  in  abhorrence.  See  Pentateuch. 

They  received  nothing  of  the  Old  Teftament  but  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  wfiich  ftiould  intimate  them  to  have  defeended  rather 
from  the  Samaritans  than  the  Jews.  They  agreed  with  the 
Nazarites  in  ufing  the  Hebrew  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  other- 
wife  called  the  gofpel  of  the  twelve  Apoftles :  But  had  corrupt¬ 
ed  their  copy  in  abundance  of  places.  And,  particularly,  had 
left  out  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  preferved  en¬ 
tire  in  that  of  the  Nazarites,  and  even  in  thofe  ufed  by  the 
Cerinthians. 

Thefe  laft,  whofe  fentiments*  as  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Ebionites ,  built  their  error  on 
this  very  genealogy.  See  Cerinthians. 

Befide  the  Hebrew  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  feveral  other  books  under  the  names  of  St.  James, 
John,  and  the  other  Apoftles.  They  alfo  made  ufe  of  the 
travels  of  St.  Peter,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  S.  Clement  j  but  had  altered  them  fo,  that  there  was  fcarce 
any  thing  of  truth  left  in  them;  They  made  that  Saint  tell  a 
world  of  falfhoods,  the  better  to  authorize  their  own  pra-Cticcs. 
See  S.  Epiphanius,  who  is  very  diffufive  on  the  ancient  herefy 
of  the  Ebionites ,  Hair,  30* 
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EBONY,  EbeNUM,  In  natural  hiftory*  a  kind  of  wdo^ 
brought  from  the  Indies,  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy*  fufeep- 
tible  of  a  very  fine  polifti,  and  on  that  account,  ufed  in  Mofaic, 
and  inlaid  works,  toys,  (Ac.  See  Wood,  Mosaic,  (Ac. 
There  are  diverfe  kinds  of  ebony  ;  the  moft  ufual  among  uS 
are  black,  red*  and  green  *  all  of  them  the  produCf  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  where  the  natives  call  them  indifferently, 
hazon  mainthi *  q.  d.  black  wood.  The  ifland  of  St.  Maurice, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  likewife  furnifhes  part  of  the  ebonies 
ufed  in  Europe. 

Authors,  and  travellers,  give  very  different  accounts  of  the 
tree  that  yields  the  black  ebony  :  by  fome  of  their  deferip- 
tions  it  fhould  be  a  fort  of  palm-tree,  by  others  a  cytifus,  (Ac. 
The  moft  authentic  of  them,  is  that  of  M.  Flacourt,  who 
refided  many  years  in  Madagafcar  as  governour  thereof.  He 
affures  us  that  it  grows  very  high,  and  big ;  its  bark  black,  and 
its  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  our  myrtle,  of  a  deep,  dufky, 
green  colour. 

Tavernier  allures  us,  that  the  iflanders  take  care  to  bury  their 
trees,  when  cut  down,  to  make  them  the  blacker.  F.  Plu¬ 
nder  mentions  another  black  ebony  tree,  difeovered  by  him  at 
St.  Domingo,  which  he  calls  fpartium  portulacce  folds  aculea- 
tum  ebeni  mater'ue.  Candia  alfo  bears  a  little  fhrub,  known 
to  the  botanifts,  under  the  name  of  ebenus  cretica. 

Pliny  and  Diofcorides  fay,  the  beft  ebony  Comes  from  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  the  worft  from  India ;  but  Theophraftus  prefers  that 
of  India.  Black  ebony  is  much  preferred  to  the  other  colours. 
The  beft  is  a  jet  black,  free  of\eins,and  rind,  very  maflive , 
aftringent,  and  of  a  fharp  pungent  tafte. 

Its  rind  infufed  in  water,  is  faid  to  purge  pituita,  and  cure 
venereal  diforders  *  whence  Matthiolus  took  guaiacum  for  a 
fort  of  ebony.  It  yields  an  agreeable  perfume,  when  laid  on 
the  coals :  when  green,  it  readily  takes  fire,  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  fat.  If  rubbed  againft  a  ftone,  it  becomes  brown. 
The  Indians  make  ftatues  of  their  gods*  and  feeptres  for  their 
princes,  of  this  wood.  It  was  firft  brought  to  Rome  by 
Pompey,  after  his  fubduing  Mithridates.  It  is  now  much  lefs 
ufed  among  us,  than  anciently  ;  fince  the  difeovery  of  fo 
many  ways  of  giving  other  hard  woods  a  black  colour.  See 
Marquetry. 

As  to  green  ebony ,  befides  Madagafcar,  and  St.  Maurice,  it 
likewife  grows  in  the  Antilles,  and  efpecially  in  the  ifle  of 
Tobago.  The  tree  that  yields  it  is  very  bufhy,  its  leaves 
finooth,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  Beneath  its  bark  is  a 
white  rind  about  two  inches  thick ;  all  beneath  which,  to  the 
very  heart,  is  a  deep  green,  reproaching  towards  a ’black  * 
though*  fometimes,  ftreaked  with  yellow  veins.  Its  ufe  is 
not  .confined  to  Mofaic  work  :  It  is  likewife  good  in  dying 
as  yielding  a  fine  green  tin&ure.  °* 

As  to  red  ebony ,  called  alfo  grenadilla ,  we  know  little  of  it 
more  than  the  name. 

The  cabinet-makers*  inlayers,  (Ac.  make  pear-tree,  and  other 
woods,  pafs  for  ebony ,  by  ebonifing,  or  giving  it  the  black  co¬ 
lour  thereof.  1  his,  fome  do,  by  a  few  wafhes  of  a  hot  de- 
coftion  of  galls,  and  when  dry,  adding  writing  ink  thereon 
and  polifhing  it  with .  a  ftiff  brufh,  and  a  little  hot  wax! 
Others  heat,  or  burn  their  wood  black.  See  Dying. 

^  a  or  orc*er  religious  amono-  the 
Mahometans ;  thus  called  from  their  founder  Ebrbuhard  a 
difciple  of  Nacfchibendi. 

The  Ebrbuharites ,  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  fzn&ity 
they  make  profeflion  of,  with  an  abfolute  dereliction  of  all 
worldly  things,  are  regarded  by  the  Muflemans,  as  no  better 
than  heretics  ;  by  reafon  they  do  not  efteem  themfelves 
obliged  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. ,  To  excufe  themfelves 
herefrom,  they  urge  that  the  purenefs  of  their  fouls,  their 
fublime  contemplations,  extafies,  (Ac.  fhew  them  Mecca  and 
Mahomet’s  tomb,  without  ftirring  out  of  their  cells. 
EBULLITION,  in  phyfles,  the  a£t  of  emitting  bubbles 
by  a  vehement  agitation  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid,  produced  by 
fire.  See  Boiling.  1 

Philofophers  are  difagreed  about  the  caufe,  and  manner  of 
ebullition:  fome  account  for  it  from  an  attenuation  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fluid,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Veflel  *  which,  by 
being  attenuated,  become  lighter,  and  heave  upwards  againft 
the  fuper-meumbent  load  :  others  from  die  particles  of  fire 
mixing  with,  and  dilating  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  fo 
rendering  them  fpecifically  lighter  :  and  others,  not  from  any 
attenuation,  nor  even  rarefaction  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
by  the  aCtion  of  heat ;  but  from  a  rarefraaion  of  the  air 
pent  up,  and  intermixed  with  the  fluid  ;  which  comino-  to 
expand,  tends  upwards  againft  the  preffure  of  the  lefs  heated 
lefs  rarified  part  of  the  fluid.  See  Heat  Air  (jfc  ‘  * 

A  more  precife  account  of  the  procefs,  fee  under  the  afore- 
faid  article  Boiling. 

EULUTioKj  inchemiftry,  (Sc.  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  violent  in 
tcft.ne  motion,  or  coliuflation  of  parts,  occsfioned  by  the 
mixture  of  falts  of  different  natures.  ^ 

Dr.  Harris  will  have  it  properly,  and  immediately,  to  fcnifv 
tint  particular  draggle,  or  effervcfcence,  arifing  upo,,0  the 
mingling  together  ot  an  acid  and  akalifate  liquor.  See  Ac, n 
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Mr,  Boyle  has  an  experiment  to  fhew,  that  a  confiderable 
ebullition  may  be  produced  by  fuch  a  mixture,  without  the  bo¬ 
dies  acquiring  any  heat  3  nay,  that  a  degree  of  cold  may  be 
produced  greater  than  was  in  either  of  the  bodies  fingly  5 
though  accompanied  with  a  great  ftruggle,  tumult,  noife,  and 
froth.  For  having  (hook  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  into  12 
parts  of  common  water,  the  mixture  was  at  firft  fenfibly 
warm  :  then,  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  was  placed  in  it,  till 
the  included  fpirit  had  gained  the  temperament  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  3  but  then  a  convenient  quantity  of  volatile  fait  of  fal  ar- 
moniac,  being  gradually  put  in  to  fatiate  the  acid  fpirits  of  the 
mixture,  the  fpirit  in  the  thermometer  defcended  above  an 
inch.  See  Effervescence. 

ECARTELE',  in  heraldry.  See  Quarterly. 

ECCANTHIS,  or  Encanthis,  in  medicine.  SeeENCAN- 

TH  IS. 

ECCE-Homo  *,  among  painters,  a  name  given  to  a  pidlure, 
wherein  our  Saviour  is  reprefented  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  hand  3  fuch  as  he  was 
prefented  before  Pilate  by  the  Jews. 

*  The  phrafe  is  Latin,  borrowed  from  the  words  of  the  Jews 
themfelves,  q.  d,  this  is  the  man — Such  a  perfon  has  a  fine 
etce  homo. 


ECCENTRIC.  \  q  j  articles  5  ^XCENTRIC- 
ECCENTRICITY.  C  beethe  articles  \  Excentricity. 

ECCHYMOSIS,  EKXTMftZlS,  the  effufion  of  blood  from 
a  rupture  in  fome  of  the  fmall  veins  near  the  Ikln  3  cauling  a 
lividity,  or  bluenefs  thereof. 

This  is  alfo  called  ecchymoma ,  Bc.yyy.up.&y  and  Hands  diftin- 
guifhed  from  enchymofis ,  where  there  is  no  extravafation. 

The  ecchymofis  is  either  fimple,  or  with  abfcefs.  The  former 
is  a  difeafe  of  the  fkin,  wherein  the  blood  extravafated  by  fome 
blow  or  contufion,  upon  its  arrival  between  the  flefhy  or  muf- 
cular  parts  and  the  cutis,  Hops  there  and  turns  black  or  livid, 
without  any  appearance  of  a  wound.— In  the  latter,  the  ex¬ 
travafated  blood  fuppurates,  and  breeds  an  impoftume. 

ECCLESIA,  a  Latin,  or  rather  Greek  term,  fignifying  church 
See  Church. 

In  our  ancient  law-books,  Fitz-Herbert  obferves,  Ecclesia, 
EKKAH2IA,  properly  fignilies  a  parfonage.  Whence,  if  a 
prefentatiort  were  made  to  a  chapel,  as  to  a  church,  by  the 
name  of  ecclefia ,  it  changed  the  name  thereof,  and  it  prefently 
commenced  a  church. 

When  the  queftion  was,  whether  it  were,  ecclefia ,  aut  capclla 
pertinens  ad  ecclefiam  ?  the  ififue  was,  whether  it  had  baptifte- 
rium  &  fepulturum  ?  for  if  it  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  fa- 
craments,  and  fepulture^  it  was  in  law  judged  a  church.  See 
.  Chapel. 

Refitutione  extrafti  ab  Ecclesia.  C  Restitution. 

Retto  de  advocations  Ecclesia.  >  See  <  Recto. 

TVarda  Ecclesije.  J  (Warda, 

ECCLESIANS ,  Ecclesiani,  in  church  hiftory. —  Upon 
any  falling  out  or  mifunderftanding,  between  the  emperors 
and  the  churchmen,  the  adherents  to  the  emperor  called 
fuch  as  ftuck  to  the  interells  of  the  church,  and  church¬ 
men,  ecclefiani  5  a  term  of  reproach,  anfwering  to  our  high- 
churchmen. 

ECCLESIASTES,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  3 
thus  called,  by  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  preacher  5  in  regard 
the  author  declames,  or  preaches ,  againft  the  vices  and  vani¬ 
ties  of  the  world. 

This  is  Mariana’s  judgment  5  Grotius  thinks  otherwife  3 
taking  the  book  to  derive  its  appellation  from  its  being  a 
colledfion  of  fine  fentences,  and  reflexions  on  the  vanity  of 
the  things  of  our  earth,  &c.  From  the  word  ^Hp,  which 
fignifies  to  amafs ,  or  colleft,  <rvm0£?/£W.  Some  Hebrew 
doctors  fuppofing  the  fame  etymon,  will  have  it  to  have  been 
thus  called  on  account  of  its  amajfing  a  deal  of  wifdom  : 
others,  becaufe  the  author’s  aim  is  to  ajfemble ,  and  call  to¬ 
gether,  all  fuch  as  are  willing  to  confult  their  fafety,  and 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  world  3  which  is  the  opinion  of  Ge- 
jerus  :  laftly,  others,  with  Calovius,  deduce  it  from  his  ajfem- 
bling  them  about  him,  as  a  preacher  aflembles  his  auditory. 
There  are  different  fentiments  as  to  the  author  of  this  book  : 
the  moft  common  is,  that  it  is  Solomon’s,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  wrote  it  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  give  tokens  of 
his  penitence  to  pofterity. 

Grotius,  indeed,  takes  the  work  to  be  pofterior  to  Solomon  5 
and  to  have  been  wrote  after  his  death  by  I  know  not  what 
authors,  fix  in  number  3  who,  to  give  their  book  the  greater 
authority,  put  Solomon’s  name  to  it,  and  reprefented  him  as 
repentant.  What  he  founds  fo  many  pofitive  fadts  on,  is, 
that  we  meet  with  words  in  this  book,  which  are  no  where 
elfe  feen,  but  in  Daniel,  Efdras,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrafes. 
Rut,  it  is  certain,  all,  both  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Latins, 
ave  a  ways  fpoke  of  it  as  a  work  of  Solomon.  Indeed,  there 
^ave  attr*buted  all  the  books  of  Solomon  to 
t  aJa  ’11  ex’  1 1C. e  are  onty  to  underftood  as  if  that  prophet 
had  collefted  them  If  it  be  true,  that  there  are  Chaldee 
w°i  s  m  e  ,lc  efkifles,  it  is  eafier  to  fuppofe  Solomon  under- 
ftood  that  language  than  to  deny  him  the  author  of  the  book. 
ll  the  book  is  not  Solomon  s,  becaufe  Grotius  has  found  four 
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or  five  words,  which  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  Chalded 
and  Arabic  3  we  are  not  fure  of  the  author  of  any  book  in 
the  Bible.  Mofes  muft  not  be  the  author  of  Genefis  •  for 
Oven  in  the  very  firft  verfe  of  that  book,  we  meet  with*  two 
Or  three  words,  that  are  only  deducible  from  Arabic  roots 
How  many  authors  attribute  to  Solomon,  or  to  Mofes  the 
book  of  Job,  which  is  that  of  all  the  books  of  the* Old 
Teftament,  where  there  is  the  moft  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  or 
Syriac. 

In  fine,  Calovius  aflures  us,  that  the  true  reafoit  why  Gro¬ 
tius  would  not  allow  Solomon  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclefajles ,  is,  that  it  fpeaks  too  clearly,  and  precifely  for 
his  time,  of  the  univerfal  judgment,  eternal  life,  and  the 
pains  of  hell,  which  yet  are  truths  eftablifhed  before  Solomon, 
in  the  Pfalms,  the  Pentateuch,  and  Job. 

There  appears  no  reafons  therefore,  for  denying  this  book  to 
Solomon  5  but  feveral  for  aferibing  it  to  him.  As,  i°.  The 
title  of  the  book,  which  aflerts  its  author  to  be  the  fon  of 
David,  and  king  of  Jerufalem.  2°.  Several  paflages  in  the 
book,  which  agree  to  no  body  but  that  prince,  as  c.  i.  v.  12. 
c.  vii.  v.  24.  c.  xii.  v.  9,  &C.  30.  Conftant  tradition  of  the 

ancient  Jews,  and  Chriftians. 

The  Talmudifts,  and  other  Rabbins,  however,  note  that  the 
book  of  Ecclefajles ,  was  fome  time  ere  it  was  put  in  the  canon. 
See  the  Gemara  on  the  Pirke  Abboth,  f.  1.  col.  1.  Maflech 
Schabbath,  c.  2.  fol.  30.  col.  2.  Aben  Ezra  on  the  Ecclefajles 
vii.  4.  Maimonides,  Moreh  Nebochim,  1.  Ill,  c.  28.  and 
Mercerus,  Calovius,  and  Gejerus  on  this  book. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  or  Ecclesiastical,  fomethiitg  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  fet  apart  for  the  church  3  in  contradiftindfion  to 
civil,  or  fecular ,  which  regard  the  world.  See  Civil,  &c. 
There  are  ecclefiajiical  things  and  perfons  :  ecclefiajlical  law, 
juriJduOlion ,  hiflory ,  ceremonies ,  difeipline ,  preferments ,  &c.  See 
Law,  Jurisdiction,  History,  Ceremony,  £sjV. 
Ecclefiajlical  perfons,  are  either  regular  or  fecular.  See  Re¬ 
gular  and  Secular.— In  the  empire  there  are  three  eccle - 
fajlical  electors,  viz.  the  archbifttops  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
and  Cologne.  See  Elector.— In  France,  they  have  eccle* 
fajlical  peers.  See.  See  Peer. 

Ecclesiastic  chambers.  See  Chamber. 

{  Sec  the  articles  i  Community. 

xscclesiastic  corporation. }  J  Corporation* 

Ecclesiastic  faith.  S  f  Faith. 

Ecclesiastic  patronage.  ?  See  the  articles  <  Patronage. 

Ecclesiastic  tradition,  j  (.Tradition^ 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  are  the  convocation,  court  of  dele¬ 
gates,  of  arches,  of  audience,  prerogative  court,  court  of  pe¬ 
culiars,  bifhop’s  court,  and  archdeacons  court.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article,  Con  vocation,Audience,  Arches, &c. 
Ecclefafical  cenfures  and  punifliments,  are  excommunication, 
penance,  fufpenfion,  deprivation,  and  depofition,  or  degrada¬ 
tion.  See  Excommunication,  Penance,  Suspension 
Degradation,  S5V.  See  alfo  Censure. 

ECCLESIASTICO  primo  leneficio  habendo.  See  the  article 
Primo. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  an  apocryphal  book,  compofed  by  Je- 
fus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  and  admitted  by  the  Romifti  church, 
into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament.  See  Apocrypha. 

It  is  frequently  cited  by  the  abbreviation,  Eccli.  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  Ecclefajles ,  which  is  cited  by  Ecle. 

Ifidore,  1.  VI.  Etym.  c.  2.  and  among  the  moderns  Grotius 
and  Drufius,  deny  the  author  of  the  Eccleftajlicus  to  be  Jefus 
the  fon  of  Sirach,  grandfon  of  the  high  prieft  Jefus,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  Genebrard  aflerts, 
that  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach  was  of  the  race  of  Jefus  fon  of 
Jofedec.  But  this  does  not  appear. 

St.  Jerome  aflures  us,  in  his  preface  to  the  books  of  Solomon, 
that  he  had  feen  this  book  in  Hebrew  5  and  that  the  Hebrews 
intitled  it  parables  :  from  which  the  jefuit  Mariana  concludes, 
that  the  high  prieft  Jefus  wrote  this  book  in  Hebrew  3. as  it  ap¬ 
pears  likewife  from  the  prologue  to  the  book  itfelf  3  and  that 
his  grandfon  tranflated  it  into  Greek,  which  likewife  appears 
from  the  prologue :  that  he  made  this  tranflation  in  Egypt, 
where  the  author  lived  in  his  38th  year  5  that  it  was  done 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  fuccelfor  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Rome  512, 
240  years  before  Chrift ;  that  the  grandfather  had  intitled  it 
parables,  which  the  grandfon  changed  into  Ecclefiajlicus  :  laftly, 
that  the  book,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  tranflator  by  rea- 
fon  he  changed,  and  added  many  things  to  the  original. 

Fa.  Calmet  takes  the  book  of  Ecclefiajlicus  to  have  been  com¬ 
pofed  under  the  pontificate  of  Onias  III.  fon  of  Simon,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria.  He  adds, 
that  neither  the  author  of  the  Latin  tranflation,  nor  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  is  known  3  but  being  quoted  regularly  by 
all  the  ancient  fathers,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very 
ancient.  He  takes  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  tranflator  of 
the  book  of  Wifdom. 

ECCOPE  *,  EKKOFIH,  in  chirurgery,  the  fame  with  excifion, 
or  amputation.  See  Amputation. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  iKKoorjeiV,  exfindere,  to 
cut  of. 
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Eccope,  Is  likewife  ufed  fob  a  kind  Of  fra£lure,  or  foliation 
of  continuity  of  the  skull,  by  a  fimple  incifion.  See  Frac- 
T  U  R  E 

ECCOPROTICS  *,  EKKOnPiiTlKA,  in  medicine,  laxative, 
or  loofening  remedies,  which  purge  gently,  by  foftening  the 
humours  and  excrements,  and  fitting  them  for  expulfion.  See 
Evacuants. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  particle  gx,  and  xoTp©*, 
excrement.  . 

$!CHARPE.  See  Battery  en  Echarpe. 

ECHEVIN.  See  the  article  Eschev in. 

ECHINATE  feeds ,  are  fuch  as  are  prickly  and  rough  like  the 
coat  of  a  cheflnut  j  or,  as  fome  fay,  like  the  Ikin  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog.  See  Seed. 

ECHINUS,  in  archite&ure,  a  member;  or  ornament,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  capitals ; 
which,  from  its  circular  form  or  contour,  is  called  by  the 
French,  quart  de  rand ,  and  by  the  Englifh,  quarter  round ,  or 
boultin  3  and  from  its  being  ufually  carved,  or  cut  with  figures 
of  eggs,  3c.  is  called  alfo  by  the  Latins,  ovum ,  by  the  Itali¬ 
ans,  ovoto,  the  French,  oeuf,  and  the  Englifh,  eggs  and  an¬ 
chors.  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  28.  lit.  p.  Laftly,  the  eggs  be¬ 
ing  encompafled  with  a  cover,  and  thus  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  cheflnut  cut  open  3  the  Greeks  have  called  it 
t%tv& ,  echinus ,  a  word  which  denotes  the  prickly  cover  of  a 
cheflnut.  See  Boultin,  13c. 

Echinus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  botanifts  for  the  prickly  head,  or 
top  of  any  plant 5  thus  called  from  its  likenefs  to  an  hedge¬ 
hog,  or  the  cover  of  a  cheflnut. 

ECHIQUETE,  in  heraldry.  See  Checky. 

ECHO  *,  or  Eccho,  a  found  reflected,  or  reverberated,  from 
a  folid,  concave  body,  and  fo  repeated  to  the  ear.  See  Sound 
and  Reflection. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  found,  of  the  verb 

MXS6>>  fono'  I  found. 

The  Peripatetics,  who  took  found  for  I  know  not  what  fpe- 
cies,  or  image  of  the  fonorous  body,  imprefled  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  air,  account  for  echo  from  a  refilition  of  that  fpecies,  oc- 
cafioned  by  its  meeting  fome  obftacle  in  the  way.  But  the 
moderns,  who  know  found  to  confift  in  a  certain  tremor,  or 
vibration  in  the  fonorous  body  communicated  to  the  contiguous 
air,  and  by  that  means  to  the  ear,  give  a  more  confiftent  ac¬ 
count  of  echo. 

For  a  tremulous  body,  finking  on  another  folid  body,  it  is 
evident,  may  be  repelled  without  deftroying  or  dimirtifliing  its 
tremor 3  and  confequently  a  found  may  be  redoubled  by  the 
refilition  of  the  tremulous  body,  or  air.  See  Sound. 

But  a  fimple  reflexion  of  the  fonorous  air,  is  not  enough  to 
folve  the  echo  :  for  then  every  plain  furface  of  a  folid  hard  bo¬ 
dy,  as  being  fit  to  reflect  a  voice  or  found,  would  redouble  it 5 
which  we  find  does  not  hold. 

To  produce  an  echo,  therefore,  it  Ihould  feem  that  a  kind  of 
concameration,  or  vaulting  were  neceflary,  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect,  and  by  collecting,  to  heighten  and  increafe,  and  after-' 
•wards  reflect:  the  found 3  as  we  find  is  the  cafe  in  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light,  W'here  a  concave  mirror  is  required. 

In  effeCt,  as  often  as  a  found  ffrikes  perpendicularly  on  a  wall, 
behind  which  is  any  thing  of  a  vault,  or  arch,  or  even  ano¬ 
ther  parallel  wall 3  fo  often  will  it  be  reverberated  in  the  fame 
line,  or  other  adjacent  ones. 

For  an  echo  to  be  heard,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  the  ear  be 
in  the  line  of  reflection  :  for  the  perfon  who  made  the  found 
to  hear  its  echo,  it  is  neceflary  he  be  perpendicular  to  the  place 
which  refleCts  it  1  and  for  a  manifold  or  tautological  echo ,  it  is 
neceflary  there  be  a  number  of  walls  and  vaults,  or  cavities, 
either  placed  behind  each  other,  or  fronting  each  other. 

A  Angle  arch,  or  concavity,  3c.  can  fcarce  ever  flop  and  re¬ 
flect  all  the  found  3  but  if  there  be  a  convenient  difpofition 
behind  it,  part  of  the  found,  propagated  thither,  being  col¬ 
lected  and  reflected,  as  before,  will  prefent  another  echo :  or, 
if  there  be  another  concavity,  oppofed  at  a  due  diftance  to  the 
former,  the  found  reflected  from  the  one  upon  the  other  will 
be  tolled  back  again  by  this  latter*  13 c. 

Many  of  the  phaenomena  of  echo's ,  are  well  confidered  by 
the  bifliop  of  Leighs,  3c.  who  remarks,  that  any  found, 
falling  either  direCtly  or  obliquely,  on  any  denfe  body,  of  a 
fmooth,  whether  plain  or  arched,  fuperficies,  is  reflected,  or 
echo's  more  or  lets.  The  furface,  fays  he,  muft  be  fmooth, 
otherwife  the  air,  by  reverberation,  will  be  put  Out  of  its  re¬ 
gular  motion,  and  the  found  thereby  broke  and  extinguilhed. 
He  adds,  that  it  echo's  more  or  lefs,  to  fhew,  that  when  all 
things  are,  as  before  defcribed,  there  is  ffill  an  echoing,  though 
it  be  not  always  heard  3  either  becaufe  the  direCt  found  is  too 
weak  to  beat  quite  back  again  to  him  that  made  it,  or  that 
it  does  return  to  him,  but  fo  weak,  that  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cerned  j  or  that  he  Hands  in  a  wrong  place  to  receive  the  re¬ 
flected  found  which  paffes  over  his  head,  under  his  feet,  or 
on  one  fide  of  him,  and  which  therefore  may  be  heard  by  a 
man  Handing  in  the  place  where  the  reflected  found  does 
come,  provided  no  interpofed  body  intercepts  it  3  but  not  by 
him  that  firH  made  it. 

Echo's  may  be  produced  with  different  circumHanc.es  :  for, 
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r.  A  plane  obffacle  refleCts  the  found  back  in  its  due  tone  and 
loudnefs  3  allowance  being  made  for  the  proportionable  decreafe 
of  the  found,  according  to  its  difiance.  See  Plane. 

2.  A  convex  obHacle  refleCts  the  found  fomewhat  fmaller  and 
fomewhat  quicker,  though  weaker  than  it  otherwife  would 
be.  See  Convex. 

3.  A  concave  obHacle  echo's  back  the  found,  bigger,  flower* 
and  alfo  inverted  3  but  never  according  to  the  order  of  words. 
See  Concave. 

Nor  does  it  feem  poflible  to  contrive  any  fingle  echo,  that  fhall 
invert  the  found,  and  repeat  backwards  3  becaufe,  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  word  lafl  fpoken,  that  is,  which  lafl  occurs  to  the 
obHacle,  muff  be  repelled  firH,  which  cannot  be.  For  where 
in  the  mean  time  Ihould  the  firH  words  hang  and  be  conceal¬ 
ed  5  or  how,  after  fuch  a  paufe,  be  revived,  and  animated  again 
into  motion  ? 

From  the  determinate  concavity,  or  archedilefs  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  bodies,  it  may  happen  that  feme  of  them  fhall  only  echo 
back  one  determinate  note,  and  only  from  one  place. 

4.  The  echoing  body  being  removed  farther  off,  it  refleCts  more 
of  the  found  than  when  nearer  3  which  is  the  reafon  why 
fome  echo's  repeat  but  one  fyllable,  fome  one  word,  and  fome 
many. 

5.  Echoing  bodies  may  be  fo  contrived,  and  placed,  as  that  re¬ 
flecting  the  found  from  one  to  the  other,  either  direCtly  and 
mutually,  or  obliquely  and  by  fucceflion,  out  of  one  found, 
fhall  a  multiple  echo ,  or  many  echo's  arife. 

Add,  that  a  multiple  echo  may  be  made,  by  fo  placing  the 
echoing  bodies  at  unequal  diffances,  as  that  they  may  refleCt  all 
one  way,  and  not  one  on  the  other  3  by  which  means,  a  ma¬ 
nifold  fucceflive  found  will  be  heard  3  one  clap  of  the  hands 
like  many  5  one  ha  like  a  laughter  3  one  fingle  word  like 
many  of  the  fame  tone,  and  accent  3  and  fo  one  viol,  like  many 
of  the  fame  kind,  imitating  each  other. 

Laflly,  echoing  bodies  may  be  fo  ordered,  that  from  any  one 
found  given,  they  fhall  produce  many  echo's  different  both  as 
to  tone  and  intenfion.  By  which  means  a  mufical  room  may 
be  fo  contrived,  that  not  only  one  inffrument  playing  therein, 
fhall  feem  many  of  the  fame  fort  and  fize,  but  even  a  confort 
of  different  ones  :  only  by  placing  certain  echoing  bodies  fo,  as 
that  any  note  played,  fhall  be  returned  by  them  in  vds,  cths, 
and  8ths. 

Echo,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  vfherethe  repetition  of  the  found 
is  produced,  or  heard. 

Echo's  are  diffinguifhed  into  diverfe  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Single,  which  return  the  voice  but  once  5  whereof  fome 
are  tonical ,  which  only  return  a  voice  when  modulated  into 
fome  particular  mufical  tone.  Others,  polyfiyllabical,  which  return 
many  fyllables,  words  and  fentences.  See  Polys y  llabical. 
Of  this  kind,  is  that  fine  echo  in  Woodffock  park,  which  Dr! 
Plott  afliires  us,  in  the  day-time,  will  return  very  diffin&ly 
feventeen  fyllables,  ahd  in  the  night  twenty.  See  Nat.  Htft.  Ox¬ 
ford,  C.  I;  p.  7. 

2.  Multiple,  or  tautological ,  which  return  fyllables  and  words 
the  fame  oftentimes  repeated.  See  Tautological. 

In  echo’s ,  the  place  where  the  fpeaker  ftands,  is  called  the  cen¬ 
trum  phonicum  3  and  the  objeeff,  or  place,  that  returns  the 
voice,  the  centrum phonocampticum.  See  Centrum. 

At  the  fepulchre  of  Metella,  wife  of  Craflus,  was  an  echo, 
which  repeated  what  a  man  faid,  five  times.  Authors  mention 
a  tower  at  Cyzicus,  where  the  echo  repeated  feven  times.  One 
of  the  fineft  echo's  we  read  of  is  that  mentioned  by  Barthius, 
in  his  notes  on  Statius’s  Thebais ,  1.  VI.  v.  30.  which  repeated 
the  words  a  man  uttered  feventeen  times  :  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naha,  between  Coblents  and  Bingen.  Barthius  afliires 
us,  he  had  proved  what  he  writes  5  and  had  told  feventeen  re¬ 
petitions.  And  whereas,  in  common  echo's,  the  repetition  is 
not  heard  till  fome  time  after  hearing  the  word  fpoke,  or  the 
notes  fung  5  in  this,  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  fings,  is  fcarce 
heard  at  all  3  but  the  repetition  moft  clearly,  and  always  in 
furprizing  varieties  3  the  echo  feeming,  fometimes  to  approach 
nearer 3  and  fometimes  to  be  further  off.  Sometimes  the  voice 
is  heard  very  diffin&ly,  and  fometimes  fcarce  at  all.  One 
hears  only  one  voice,  aud  another  feveral  :  one  hears  the 
echo  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  3c. 

Addifon,  and  other  travellers  into  Italy,  mention  an  echo  in  that 
country,  Hill  more  extraordinary,  which  will  return  the  found 
of  a  piffol  56  times,  even  tho’  the  air  be  very  foggy.  See  Ad- 
dif.  TfaV.  edit.  1718,  p.  32.  Miffon.  Vayag.  Thai.  T.2.  p. 
196.  edit.  1691. 

Echo,  in  architecture,  is  applied  to  certain  vaults,  and  arches 
moff  commonly  of  elliptical,  or  parabolical  figures  3  ufed  to 
redouble  founds,  and  produce  artificial  echo's. 

The  method  of  making  an  artificial  echo,  is  taught  by  the 
jefuit  Blancani,  in  his  Echometria,  at  the  end  of  his  book  on 
the  fphere. 

Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  in  diverfe  parts  of  Greece,  and  Italy 
there  were  brazen  veffels  artfully  ranged  under  the  feats  of 
the  theatres,  to  render  the  found  of  the  afters  voices  more 
clear,  and  make  a  kind  of  ,cbo  ;  by  which  means,  of  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  perfons  prefent  at  thofe  fpe&rcles, 
every  body  might  hear  with  eafe  and  pleafure. 
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Echo,  in  poetry,  denotes  a  kind  of  compofition,  whcreih  the 
laft  words,  or  fyllables,  of  each  verfe,  contain  fome  meaning, 
which  being  repeated  a^part,  anfwers  to  fome  queftion,  or 
other  matter  contained  in  the  verfe. 

Such  is  that  famous  echo  of  Erafmus,— decern  ctnnos  confumpfi  in 
legcndo  Cicerone— -one ,  i.  e.  ove,  afine. 

The  firft  echo  in  verfe,  according  to  Pafquier,  is  that  in  the 
Sylvife  of  Johannes  fecundus  :  but  Pafquier  is  miftaken  ;  for 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  have  wrote  echo’s.  This, 
Martial  intimates  plainly  enough,  when  laughing  at  fuch 
forts  of  baubles,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  like  them  among  his 
poems.  Nufquam  grcecula  quod  recantat  echo  :  by  which,  on 
the  one  fide  he  {hews  there  were  Latin  poets  in  his  time, 
who  made  echo’s  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  invention  came 
from  the  Greeks, 

Ariftophahes,  in  his  comedy,  intitled  S/ay.o<poeui£*fati  in¬ 
troduces  Euripides  in  the  perfon  of  echo.  And  Callimachus, 
in  the  epigram,  Ex^au^co  to  msompax.  to  kvkMkov,  feems  to  have 
intended  a  kind  of  echo. 

ECHOMETER  *,  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  fcale,  or  rule,  with 
feveral  lines  divided  thereon,  ferving  to  meafure  the  duration, 
or  length,  of  founds,  and  to  find  their  intervals,  and  ratio’s. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Creek  «%©-,  found,  and  p.ST(yvt 
tnea/urg. 


ECLECTIC  *,  Ec  i. ec tic i,  a  name  given  to  fome  ancient 
philofophersj  who  without  attaching  themfelves  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  feft,  took  what  they  judged  good,  and  folid  from  each. 

*  Hence  their  denomination  ;  which,  in  the  original  Greek,  fig- 
nifies,  that  may  be  chofen,  or  that  ebufes,  of  the  verb  zn.hzya, 
I  chufe. 

Laertius  notes,  that  they  were  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  de* 
nominated  analogetici ,  but  that  they  called  themfelves  Philale- 
thes ,  i.  e.  lovers  of  truth. 

The  chief,  or  founder  of  the  ecledfici ,  was  one  Potamon,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Auguftus,  and  Tiberius  ;  and 
who,  weary  of  doubting  of  all  things  with  the  Sceptics  and 
Pyrrhonians,  formed  the  eclectic  fed  ;  which  Vofiius  calls  the 

ecledlive. 

EGLEGMA  *,  or  Ecligma,  EKAEirMA,  in  medicine,  a 
peftoral  remedy,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup  ;  called 
alfo  lohoch ,  lindius ,  and  lambative.  See  Lohoch,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  and  to  lick ;  by 

reafon  the  patient  is  to  take  it  by  licking  it  otf  the  end  of  a  li¬ 
quorice  Hick  dipt  therein  :  in  order  that  being  taken  thus  by 
little  and  little,  it  may  remain  the  longer  in  the  paffage,  and 
moiften  the  break  the  better. 

There  are  eclegma’ s  of  poppy,  others  of  lentils,  others  of 
fquills,  &c.  their  intention  is  to  heal,  or  eafe  the  lungs  in 
coughs,  peripneumonies,  &c.  and  are  ufually  compofed  of 
oils,  incorporated  with  fyrups. 

ECLIPSE  *,  in  aflronomy,  a  privation  of  the  light  of  one  of 
the  luminaries,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  opake  body,  either 
between  it  and  the  eye  ;  or  between  it  and  the  fun.  See  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Satellite. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  of  u^eioru, 

defido ,  I  fail. 


The  ancients  had  frightful  ideas  of  eclipfes ,  as  prefages  of  the 
moil  difmal  events :  Plutarch  allures  us,  that  at  Rome  it  was 
not  allowed  to  talk  publickly  of  any  natural  caufes  of  eclipfes. 
They  made  a  huge  noife  with  brazen  inftruments,  and  raifed 
loud  {bouts,  during  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  as  thinking  thereby 
to  eafe  her  in  her  labour  :  whence  Juvenal,  fpeaking  of  a  talk¬ 
ative  woman,  fays  ;  una  labor  anti  poterit  fuccurrere  lunce. 
Others  have  attributed  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  to  the  arts  of 
magicians,  who,  by  their  inchantments,  plucked  her  out  of 
heaven,  and  made  her  fkim  over  the  grafs.  The  natives  of 
Mexico  keep  fall:,  during  eclipfes  ;  and  particularly,  their 
women,  who  beat  and  abufe  themfelves,  drawing  blood  from 
their  arms,  &c.  They  imagine  the  moon  has  been  wounded 
by  the  fun  in  fome  quarrel  between  them. 

The  duration  of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  time  between  the  immerfion 
and  emerfion. 

Immerfion ,  or  incidence  of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  moment  when 
part  of  the  fun,  or  moon’s  disk  firft  begins  to  be  hid.  See  Im¬ 
mersion. 

Emerfion ,  or  expurgation  of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  time  when  the 
eclipfed  luminary  begins  to  re-appear,  or  emerge  out  of  the 
fhadow.  See  Emersion. 

To  determine  the  duration  of  eclipfes ,  they  ufually  divide  the 
diameter  of  the  luminary  eclipfed ,  into  12  equal  parts,  called 
digits,  or  digit i  ecliptici.  See  Digit. 

Eclipfes ,  are  divided  with  refpeft  to  the  luminary  eclipfed ,  into 
eclipfes  of  the  fun,  of  the  moon, ,  and  of  the  fat  ellites  :  and  with 

re  pec  to  the  circumftanees,  into  total  eclipfes,  partial ,  annual , 
&c.  eclipfes.  r 

Eclipse  moon,  is  a  deficiency  of  light  in  the  moon,  oc¬ 
tal  lone  y  a  lametrical  oppofition  of  the  earth  between  the 
lun  and  moon.  See  Moon. 

IheXnreA°ithir  edlKe  'S  exhibited  in  Tah-  Ajlronom.fig. 
Ivu  n  !  mprefents  the  earth,  and  B  or  C  the  moon. 

Len  a.Il  the  light  of  the  moon  is  intercepted,  i.  e  when  her 
whole  difk  is  covered,  the  eclib^  era  .  i  ’  ,  ,  f 

mrr  hnri-lnl  wi  .1  ,e  ls  to  be  total,  when  only 
pm ,  partial.  When  the  total  alifj,  Iaft  (or  (onK  time>  ,,  fs 


faid  to  be  totalis  cum  mora ,  total  with  continuance;  when  onU 
mltantaneous,  totalis  fine  mora ,  total  without  continuance  * 
Eclipfes  of  the  moon ,  only  happen  in  the  time  of  full  m0on  * 
by  reafon  it  is  only  then  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and 
moon.  Nor  do  they  happen  every  full  moon,  by  reafon  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  moon’s  way  with  refpeft  to  the  fun’s  ;  but 
only  in  thofe  full  moons,  which  happen  either  in  the  nodes 
or  very  near  thefti,  where  the  aggregate  of  the  apparent  femi- 
diameters  of  the  moon  and  the  earth's  fhadow,  is  greater  than 
the  latitude  of  the  moon,  or  the  diftance  between  their  cen¬ 
tres.  See  Node.  .  ’ 

The  moft'  Confiderable  circumflances  in  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
are,  i.  That  as  the  fum  of  the  femi-diameters  of  the  moon* 
and  earth’s  fhadow,  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  fun  and  nroorr,  ( that  when  leaft,  being  c  i 
and  this,  when  greateft,  fcarce  34.)  It  is  evident,  lunar 
eclipjes  may  happen  in  a  greater  latitude  of  the  moon,  and  at 
a  greater  diftance  from  the  nodes,  and  confequently  are 
more  often  obferved  in  any  one  part  of  the  earth,  than  folar 
ones ;  though,  with  refpeft  to  the  whole  earth,  the  latter  are 
as  frequent  as  the  former. 

2.  Total  eclipfes ,  and  thofe  of  the  longeft  duration,  happen  in 
the  very  nodes  of  the  ecliptic  :  by  reafon  the  feftion  of  the 
eai  th  s  fhadow  then  falling  on  the  mooir,  is  confiderably 
greater  than  her  difk.  There  may  likewife  be  total  eclipfes 
within  a  little  diftance  of  the  nodes  ;  but  the  further,  the  lefs 
their  duration  ;  further  off  ftill,  there  are  only  partial  ones  • 
and  at  length  none  at  all :  as  the  latitude  and  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  moon  together,  are  either  lefs,  equal,  or  greater  than 
the  femi-diameter  of  the  fhadow. 

3.  All  lunar  eclipfes ,  are  univerfal,  i.  e.  are  vifible  in  all  parts* 
of  the  globe  which  have  the  moon  above  their  horizon  ;  and 
are  every  where  of  the  fame  magnitude,  and  begin  and  end 
together. 

4.  In  all  lunar  eclipfes ,  the  eaftern  fide  is  what  firft  immerges, 
and  alfo  emerges,  fo  that  though  at  firft  the  moon  be  more 
wefterly  than  the  earth’s  fhadow,  yet  her  proper  motion  being 
fwifter  than  the  fame,  fhe  overtakes  and  outgoes  it. 

5.  The  moon,  even  in  the  middle  of  an  eclipfe ,  has  ufually 
a  faint  appearance  of  light ;  which  Gaflendus,  Ricciolus,  Kep¬ 
ler,  &V.  attribute  to  the  light  of  the  earth’s  atmofphere  tranf- 
mitted  thither.  See  Atmosphere. 

Laftly,  fhe  grows  fenfibly  paler  and  dimmer,  before  ever  fhe 
enters  within  the  earth’s  fhadow,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
earth’s  penumbra.  See  Penumbra. 

Afronomy  of  lunar  Eclipses,  or  the  method  of  calculating  their 
times,  places,  magnitudes,  and  other  phenomena. — Preliminary 
Eo^fmd  the  length  of  the  earth’s  fhadowy  cone.  Find 
the  fun  s  diftance  from  the  earth  for  the  given  time  \  iee  Sun[ 
and  Distance.  Then,  as  the  fun’s  diameter  is  known,  in 
femi-diameters  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  cone  will  be 
found  from  the  rules  given  under  Shadow. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  fun’s  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth, 
34996  femi-diameters  of  the  earth:  and  the  fun's  femi- 
diameter  to  be  to  that  of  the  earth  as  153  to  1.  Then  will 
the  length  of  the  fhadowy  cone  be  found  230  J. 

Hence,  as  the  moon’s  leaft  diftance  from  the  earth,  is  fcarce 
64  femi-diameters  ;  the  moon,  when  in  oppofition  to  the  fun, 
in  or  near  the  nodes,  will  fall  into  the  earth’s  fhadow,  thougli 
the  fun  and  moon  be  in  their  apogees.  And  much  more,  if 
they  be  in  or  near  their  perigees,  by  reafon  the  fhadow  is  then 
longer,  and  the  moon  nearer  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

2.  To  find  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  earth’s  fhadow, 
m  the  place  of  the  moon’s  paflage,  for  any  given  time.  Find 
the  fun  and  moon’s  diftance  from  the  earth  ;  and  thence,  their 
horizontal  parallaxes  :  add  the  parallaxes  together,  and  from 
the  fum,  fubftract  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  fun. 

I  he  remainder  is  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  fhadow. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax  56'  48'',  the 
fun’s  6' :  the  fum  is  56  54"  ;  from  which  the  fun’s  apparent 
femi-diameter  16'  5"  fubft rafted,  leaves  40'  49"  for  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  fhadow. 

Note,  M.  de  la  Hire  omits  the  fun’s  parallax,  as  of  no  confi- 
deration  :  but  encreafes  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  fha¬ 
dow  by  a  whole  minute,  for  the  fhadow  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
which  would  give  the  femi-diameter  of  the  fhadow,  in  our 
inftance  41'  13". 

3.  The  moon’s  latitude,  AL,  at  the  time  of  her  oppofition, 
together  with  the  angle  at  the  node  B,  being  given  ;  to  find 
the  arch  between  the  centres  AI,  and  the  arch  IL.  [Fig. 
35.)  Since  in  the  fpherical  triangle  AIL,  reftangular  at 
I  ;  the  fide  AL  is  given,  as  alfo  the  angle  ALI,  as  being 
the  complement  of  LAI,  or  B  to  a  right  angle  ;  the  arch 
between  the  centres  A I  is  found  by  fpherical  trigonometry  : 
and  fince  the  angle  LAI,  is  equal  to  B,  each  of  them,  with 
IAB,  making  a  right  angle:  and  the  moon’s  latitude  AL 
is  given  ;  the  arch  LI  will  likewife  be  found  by  fpherical 
trigonometry.  See  Spherical  triangle. 

To  determine  the  bounds  of  an  Eclipse  of  the  moon.—  Since 
there  is  no  eclipfe  poftible,  but  when  the  aggregate  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  fhadow  and  the  moon,  is  greater  than  the 
moon  s  latitude,  (for  without  this,  the  moon  will  not  come  in 

the 


/ 


* 
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the  fhadow)  add  the  apparent  femi-diameters  of  the  moon  in 
perigaeo,  and  of  the  fhadow,  fuppofing  the  fun  in  apogzeo  • 
by  which  you  will  have  the  fide  MO,  fig.  ,6.  Then  1  the 
rphencal  triangle  MNO,  having  giveAX Ingle  at  fte  node 
S'“fe  "'"L'3  thf  n’oon's  t'reatcft  latitude  in  the  conjunc- 

diftan’ce  from  t  al?  j  EJrva"d  tbe  leS  MO  i  find  the  moon's 

vond  Z  rZ  ,”°,‘  e  N0 :  Wh,ch  is  the  Mmoft  bound,  be- 
yohd  which  the  echpfe  cannot  reach.  After  the  fame  manner 

adding  the  apparent  femi-diameters  of  the  moon  in  apogteo’ 
“ne  tl  e  L  H  W  1"*  ’ ^i  “fi**  for  ^75 

moon  from ^  V the  triangle  N  L  H  j  the  diftance  of  the 
moon  from  the  afeendmg  node  H  N,  will  be  found  by  fphe- 

r  cal  trigonometry  ;  which  is  the  bound  within  whfch  he 
moon  will  neceflarily  be  cclipfed.  WJllfch 

fei nVozlo  ta„edfr-diamCttr6f.thefl'adow>  wben  the  fun 
s  ’  A  J  ^  m00n  m  Per'gso,  according  to  Kepler 

is  49  40  .  And  the  apparent  femi-diamemr  "  .  ’ 

Derieseo  16 '  oo"  \  VV  mameter  of  the  moon  in 

pengso  10  22.  Confequently  MO  is  66'  or  a". 

therefore  there  will  be  no  etHtfe  zt  all  if  T  ’  ,  ,  \  an,d 

be  greater  than  iP  a'  xt  ^  ’  **  the  moon  s  latitude 

bvKepkrto  be  5o  .8'  ’  "  ^  ^  N  is  f“PP°W 

LoS:  Sin.  N  89655337 

WholM9°  82832433 
wnoJe  bine  100000000 


torrefoondincr  ^S'  °l  °N  93/77096.  The  number 
Corresponding  to  which  in  the  tables  is  n°  rq'  co"  T f 

SeJmrThan  12“  •°no  r°m  the  node  be 

8  r  ’  ecItPfe  can  haPPeh.  And,  in  like  man¬ 

ner,  the  femi-diameter  of  the  fhadow  in  the  fun’s  perigee  and 
the  moons  apogee  i  ^  a  o'  m"  *.i.  ,  _  P  ,  i  3na 

in  her  apogee  rf'. 

“2dtr«'beRan  tPfe’  ifcthc  "^Vitudldo 

the  latitude  Is  found  >  4o'.  arSument  of 

^\MmiAM^Ua"t'ty:ii',n-  ec];pre>  °r  ,ht  nu,nb,r  "/digits 
cclipfed.— Add  the  moon’s  femi-diameter  I  C,  (fig.  ?e. )  to  the 

thS  ?adowt  A  M  i  then  will  A  M4-I  K= 

A^MrT1"I?fAI+MK:-  From  this  fum,  therefore 
fubftraa  the  arch  between  the  centres  A  I,  the  remainder  gives 
the  fcruples,  or  parts  of  the  diameter  eclipfed  MK.  Say,  there- 
fore,  as  the  moon  s  diameter  K  H,  Is  to  the  fcruples,  or  parts 
thereof  echpfedMR. ;  fo  is  12,  to  the  digits  eclipfed. 

Thus,  fuppofing  IC  H,  30'  44",  and  confequently  I  K,  15' 

\  Vt*  I3>  a,rdAL>  «'  14":  the  moon’s  femi- 
diameter  will  be  i5'  22  ,  and  that  of  the  fhadow  41' 

the  fum  whereof,  is  56  35-  From  which  the  arch  between 
he  centres  43  14.  ,  being fubftra&ed,  leaves  13'  21''  fcruples 

dig  .V  Then  aS  ,S4+  :  801 : :  12 :  5  &  4  or  5 

T°Jud,  ,h‘  hp”  t  W  iura,lm  Of**  «%*,  «•  tie  arch 
of  the  lunar  orbit,  which  her  centre  deferibes  from  the  beginning 

th  kt°*hem\dd!e  thereof— Add  the  femi-diameters  of 

AAT  dpW  A  Pu’  Zrd  the  moon  P  N  together  ;  the  fum  gives 
A  N.  From  the  fquare  of  A  N,,  fubftra <ft  the  fquare  of  A  I  • 

the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  I  N.  And  the  fquare  root  of 
this  relidue  is  the  arch  I N  required. 

Tofnd  the  fcruples  of  half  duration  of  total  darhnefs,  in  a  to¬ 
tal  echpfe. —Subftradi  the  moon’s  femi-diameter  S  V,  from  the 
lemi-diameter  of  the  fhadow  A  V;  the  remainder  is  AS  :  in 
the  triangles  A  IS,  which  is  re&angular  at  I  therefore,  we 
have  the  arch  AS  given  by  the  laft  method  ;  and  the  arch  be¬ 
tween  the  centres  A I :  where  the  arch  IS  is  found,  as  in  the 
Jaft  problem.  ? 

Tofnd  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe.-Say 
as  the  moon’s  horary  motion  from  the  fun,  is  to  3600 
horary  feconds  j  fo  are  the  feconds  of  the  arch  L  I,  fig.  « 
to  the  horary  feconds  equivalent  thereto.  Subftradl  thefe 
Icruple^,  or  feconds,  in  the  firft  and  third  quadrant  of  the 
anomaly  from  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  add  it  to  the  fame 
m.  lecond  and  fourth  ;  the  refult  is  the  time  of  the 
middle  of  the  echpfe.  Then  fay,  as  the  moon’s  horary  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  fun  is  to  3600'  fcruples,  or  feconds,  fo  are  the 
feconds  of  half  duration  IN,  to  the.  time  of  half  duration  • 
the  double  of  which  gives  the  Whole  duration*  Laftly,  fub- 
fixadt  the  time  of  half  duration,  from  the  time  of  the*  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eclipfei  the  remainder  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 

eelipfe.  And  add  the  fame  to  the  fame,  the  fum  will  be  its 
end, 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  LI=4'  5"=  245",  IN  2530",  time  of  full 

moon  q  23  49  ",  horary  motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun 

...111  ^ 


3° 


9 

12", 


or  1812'',  then  will 


I/Og.  hor. 
Log.  3600 

LI 


D  from  O 


Log. 


3258*581 

35563025 

23891660 

59454685 


Log.  of  time  required  26873104  ;  the  number 
correfponding  to  which,  in  the  tables,  is  486",  or  8'  6'' 
Vol.  I.  N“.  L, 


ECL 


T  ime  of  full  moon 
Time  of  middle  eclipf . 


9h  23' 49^. 
9h  15'  4 3r/« 


Log.  hor.  D  from  o  3258158! 

Log.  3600  35563025 

Log‘  1  N‘ _ 33404934 

68967959 

r  jL°g‘  °fL .hflf .  durati°n  36386378  ;  the  numbef 
correfponding  to  which,  in  the  tables,  is  4351",  or, 

,  / 

Ih  12'  31". 


Duration  of  eelipfe 
Time  of  middle  eelipfe 
Half  duration  fubftradt. 


2h  25'  2' 
9h  1 5  43 
ih  12  31 


Beginning  of  eelipfe 
Time  of  middle  eelipfe 
Half  a  duration  added 


8h 

9h 

ih 


3  12 

J5  43 
12  3r 


End  of  eelipfe 


ioh  28  14 


To  calculate  an  eelipfe  of  the  moon.—  1.  For  the  given  time  of 

the  mean  full  moon,  compute  the  moon’s  difiance  from  the 

’nt0  ,  d  whcther  there  be  an  eelipfe  or  not :  as  taught  in 
the  firft  problem.  6 

2.  Compute  the  time  of  the  true  full  moon,  with  the  fun  and 
moon  s  true  place  feduced  to  the  ecliptic, 

3.  For  the  time  of  the  true  full  moon,  compute  the  moon’s 
true  latitude,  the  diftance  of  each  luminary  from  the  earth 
with  the  horizontal  parallaxes,  and  apparent  femi-diameters.  * 

4*.  ;,or  “ie  fame  time,  find  the  fun  and  moon’s  true  horarv 
motion.  2 

5.  Find  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  (hadow. 

And  6.  The  arch  between  the  centres  A  I,  with  the  arch 

7.  Compute  the  fcruples  of  half  duration  IN 

ofth fedffe.  8‘  Determint  the  beginninS>  ^ Me ,  and  end' 

Find  the  fcruples  eclipfed,  and  thence  the  quantity  of 
e  echpfe  .  as  taught  under  the  preceding  problems  ^ 
E.gr.  zlmo  1708,  the  mean  full  moon  fell  on  the  29th  day 

S>ten?^  at,3  T45  4"  afternoon  :  and  then  the  ,noon% 
diftance  from  the  afeending  node,  was  q®22'?6"  r  r 

fft,ythefUl1  m°°n  ^ 


True  full  moon 
True  place  of  the  fun 
Moon’s  place  in  the  ecliptic 
Moon’s  true  latit.  north 
Horizont.  parallax,  of  o 

.  of  ]) 

Apparent  femi-diam.  of  o 

_  ,  of  » 

I  rue  horar.  mof.  of  p  from  Q 
Semi-diam.  of  fhadow 
Arch  between  the  centers 
:  ,  ■  .Arch  LI 

ucruples  of  half  duration 
Scruples  eclipfed 
Duration  of  eelipfe 
Beginning 
Middle 
End 

Quantity 


9h  23'  49” 

f  43'  47" 
6  43  47 
43  25 
6 

56  18 
16  5 

15  22 

30  12 
41  13 
43  14 

1  5 
36  30 

r3  2i 
2h  25  2 

3  12 

l5  43 
28  14 

I3'- 


8^ 

9 

10 

dig. 


Ti  draw  a  type  er figure  of  a  lunar  eelipfe  on  a  plane.-,.  Ut 

fuj‘  rePr^ent  tbe  ecliptic  J  and  let  the  centre  of 
the  fhadow  be  in  A  :  through  which  draw  a  right  line  G  O 
perpendicular  to  DC :  and  fuppofe  D  the  eaft,  C  the  weft 
A  the  fouth,  and  G  the  north.  9 

2.  From  A,  with  the  interval  of  the  aggregate  AN  of  th* 
lemi-diameter  of  the  ftadow  A  P,  and  rfthe  moon  P  n'  de! 
fenbe  a  circle  DGCQ_;  and  with  the  interval  of  the  femi 

F  MeFR  ehfl,an°WlAi.P’  ,draW  an°ther  “ncentric  ci”k 
EMFR,  which  will  exhibit  the  feSion  of  the  fhadow  in  The 
paflage  of  ,  the  moon.  wmtDe 

2.  Let  AL  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  echpfe  ;  and  in  L  ered  a  perpendicular  L§N 
meeting  the  greater  circle  in  N,  towards  the  weft  Thm 

SVn.  thc  moon>  at  thc  b^inni"g  of  tta  ttilpA 

4.  After  like  manner,  make  AS  em.ol  #«  *.u  .  .  ,  , 

moon  at  the  end  of  the  eelipfe ;  and  m  S  ere^  atltude  °.f.the 
lar  OS,  parallel  to  D  C  •  then  wm  u  ?  ^  f  PerPendicu- 

in  O,  It  the  end  of  the  eclipfi  the  tCIUre  of  the  ^oon  be 

&=“  hheeoS:Sw°hSdJ!by  a  ri8h;  :  °  N  I* 

during  the  eelipfe.  centre  of  the  moon  deferibes 

6.  From  O  and IN,  with  thc  interval  of  thc  moon’s  femi- 
^  diameter. 
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diameter,  defcribe  circles  PV  and  TX,  which  will  exhibit 
the  moon  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

7.  Then,  from  A,  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  Alto  UN  , 
the  centre  of  the  moon  will  be  in  I,  in  the  middle  of  the 
darknefs. 

Wherefore,  laftly,  from  I,  with  the  interval  of  the  moon’s 
femi-diameter,  defcribe  a  circle  H  K :  this  will  reprefent  the 
moon  in  the  greateft  darknefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  eclipfe. 

Eclipse  of  the  fun ,  is  an  occultation  of  the  fun’s  body,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  diametrical  interpofition  of  the  moon  between  the 
fun  and  the  earth.  See  Earth. 

It  is  diftinguifhed,  like  that  of  the  moon,  into  total  and  par¬ 
tial &c.  to  which  muft  be  added  a  third  fpecies  called  an¬ 


nular. 

Eclipfe s  of  the  fun ,  fome  authors  obferve,  fhould  in  propriety 
be  called  eclipfes  of  the  earth.  See  Earth. 

As  the  moon  is  found  to  have  a  parallax  of  latitude  ;  eclipfes 
of  the  fun  only  happen  when  the  latitude  of  the  moon, 
viewed  from  the  fun,  is  lefs  than  the  aggregate  of  the  apparent 
femi-diameter  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Solar  eclipfes ,  therefore, 
happen  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  in,  or 
near  the  nodes,  i.  e.  at  the  new  moons.  Confequently,  the 
memorable  eclipfe  of  the  fun ,  at  our  Saviour’s  paflion,  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in 
oppofition,  was  preternatural.  See  Conjunction,  Oppo¬ 
sition,  idc. 

Though  the  new  moon  cover  the  fun  from  the  earth,  yet  is 
not  there  an  eclipfe  every  new  moon ;  by  reafon  the  moon’s 
way  is  not  precifely  under  the  ecliptic,  but  placed  obliquely 
thereto  ;  only  interfering  it  twice  in  every  period.  So  that 
eclipfes  can  only  be  occafioned  in  fuch  new  moons,  as  happen 
in  thefe  interfections  or  nodes,  or  very  near  them. 

In  the  nodes,  when  the  moon  has  no  vifible  latitude,  the  oc¬ 
cultation  is  total ;  and  with  fome  continuance,  when  the  difk 
of  the  moon,  in  perigaeo,  appears  greater  than  that  of  the 
fun  in  apogreo,  and  its  fhadow  is  extended  beyond  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  without  continuance,  at  moderate  diftances, 
when  the  cufp,  or  point  of  the  moon's  fhadow,  barely  touches 
the  earth.  Laftly,  out  of  the  nodes,  but  near  them,  the 
eclipfes  are  partial. 

The  other  circumftances  of  folar  eclipfes ,  are,  I.  That  none 
of  them  are  univerfal  ;  that  is,  none  of  them  are  feen 
throughout  the  whole  hemifphere,  which  the  fun  is  then  above  ; 
the  moon’s  difk  being  much  too  little,  and  much  too  near 
the  earth,  to  hide  the  fun  from  the  difk  of  the  earth,  which 
is  fifteen  times  bigger  than  it. 

2.  Nor  does  the  eclipfe  appear  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  feen  $  but  when  in  one  place  it  is  total,  in 
another  it  is  partial. 

Further,  when  the  moon,  being  in  her  apogee,  appears  much 
lefs  than  the  fun  ;  as  happens  moft  fenfibly,  when  he  is  in  pe¬ 
rigaeo  :  the  cufp  of  the  lunar  fhadow  not  reaching  the  earth, 
fhe  becomes  in  a  central  conjunction  with  the  fun,  yet  not 
able  to  cover  his  difk  ;  but  lets  his  whole  limb  appear  like  a 
lucid  ring  or  bracelet :  hence  called  an  amular  eclipfe. 

3.  It  does  not  happen  at  the  fame  time,  in  all  places  where  it 
is  feen  ;  but  appears  more  early  to  the  weftern  parts,  and  later 
to  the  eaftern. 

4.  Its  beginning  is  always  on  the  weftern  fide  the  fun,  and  on 
the  fame  fide  it  ends. 

5.  In  moft  folar  eclipfes ,  the  moon’s  darkened  difk  is  covered 
with  a  faint,  dawning  light  ;  which  is  commonly  attributed 
to  the  reflexion  of  the  light,  from  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
earth. 

Lajlly ,  In  total  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  the  moon’s  limb  is  feen  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pale  circle  of  light ;  which  the  late  aftronomers 
take  for  a  manifeft  indication  of  a  lunar  atmofphere.  See 
Atmosphere. 

The  afironomy  of  Eclipses  of  the  fun.— I To  determine  the  bounds 
of  a  folar  eclipfe. 

If  the  moon’s  parallax  were  infenfible,  the  bounds  of  a  folar 
eclipfe  would  be  determined  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
a  lunar  :  but  by  reafon  here  is  a  fenfible  parallax,  we  muft  al¬ 
ter  our  meafures  a  little,  viz. 

1 .  Add  the  apparent  femi-diameters  of  the  luminaries  both  in 
apogaso  and  perigaeo  together. 

2.  Since  the  parallax  diminifhes  the  northern  latitude,  to  the 
former  fum,  add  the  greateft  parallax  of  latitude  poflible :  and 
fince  the  parallax  augments  the  fouthern  latitude,  from  the 
fame  fum,  fubftract:  the  greateft  parallax  of  latitude.  Thus,  in 
each  cafe  will  you  have  the  true  latitude,  beyond  which  there 
can  be  no  eclipfe. 

This  latitude  given,  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  nodes,  be¬ 
yond  which  eclipfes  cannot  happen,  is  found,  as  already  dire&ed 
for  lunar  eclipfes. 

As  different  authors  follow  very  different  hypothefes,  with 
regard  to  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  luminaries,  and  the 
greateft  parallax  of  latitude  ;  they  differ  much  in  afligning 
the  bounds  at  which  folar  eclipfes  happen.  Ptolemy  makes 
die  utmoft  bound  of  eclipfes  at  19°  25',  diftance  from  the 
•node;  Copernicus,  at  19^  12'  ;  Tycho,  at  18?  25'-,  Kep¬ 


ler,  at  170  16'  ;  Ricciolus,  at  180  49'.  Though  Ptolemy, 
in  other  places,  judges  160  42 '  minutes  diftance  from  the 
node,  neceff'ary  ;  Copernicus,  16°  35 '  ;  Tycho,  17°  9'; 
Kepler,  150  55' j  and  Ricciolus,  15^  58'. 

To  find  the  digits  eclipfed _ Add  the  apparent  femi-diameters 

of  the  luminaries  into  one  fum  :  from  which  fubftract  the 
moon’s  apparent  latitude,  the  remainder  is  the  fcruples,  or 
parts  of  the  diameter  eclipfed.  Then  lay,  as  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  fun  is  to  the  fcruples  eclipfed ;  fo  are  6  digits  reduced 
into  fcruples,  or  360  fcruples,  to  the  digits  eclipfed. 

To  find  the  fcruples  of  half  duration ,  or  the  line  of  immerfion. — 
The  method  is  the  fame  as  that  delivered  for  lunar  eclipfes. 

To  determine  the  duration  of  a  folar  eclipfe.— Find  the  horary 
motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  for  one  hour  before  the 
conjunction,  and  another  hour  after  :  then  fay,  as  the  former 
horary  motion  is  to  the  feconds  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  fcruples 
of  half  duration  to  the  time  of  immerfion  :  and  as  the  latter 
horary  motion  is  to  the  fame  feconds,  fo  are  the  fame  fcruples 
of  half  duration  to  the  time  of  immerfion.  Laftly,  adding 
the  time  of  immerfion  to  that  of  emerfion  5  the  aggregate  is 
the  total  duration. 

To  determine  the  beginning ,  middle,  and  end  of  a  folar  eclipfe. — 
From  the  moon’s  latitude,  for  the  time  of  conjunction  ;  find 
the  arch  IL,  {fig.  35.)  or  the  diftance  of  the  greateft  obfcu- 
rity.  Then  fay,  as  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  from  the 
fun,  before  the  conjunction,  is  to  3600  feconds  of  an  hour  ; 
fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  greateft  darknefs,  to  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  greateft  darknefs  and  the  conjunction. 
Subtract  this  interval,  in  the  fir  ft  and  third  quarter  of  the 
anomaly,  from  the  time  of  the  conjunction  ;  and  in  the  other 
quarters,  add  it  to  the  fame  ;  the  refult  is  the  time  of  the 
greateft  darknefs.  Laftly,  from  the  time  of  the  greateft 
darknefs,  fubftract  the  time  of  incidence,  and  add  it  to  the 
time  of  emerfion ;  the  difference,  in  the  firft  cafe,  will'  be  the 
beginning  ;  and  the  fum,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  end  of  the 
eclipfe. 

Indeed,  as  the  interval  between  the  conjunction,  and  the 
greateft.  obfcurity  is  very  (mall,  and  exceedingly  precarious  j 
it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  be  fo  very  precife  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  many  authors  ufe  the  time  of  the  apparent  conjunction 
for  that  of  the  greateft  darknefs. 

E.  gr.  in  our  cafe. 

Time  of  conjunction  2lh  36'  59,/ 

Time  of  incidence  I  2  36 


Beginning  of  eclipfe  20  34  23 

Or  8h  morn.  34  23 

Time  of  conjunction  21  36  59 

Time  of  emergence  1  5  47 

End  of  eclipfe  22h  42  46 

Or  10  morn.  42  46 

Or,  if  you  would  determine  it  with  more  accuracy,  fubftract 
about  two  minutes  for  the  diftance  between  the  conjunction 
feen,  and  the  time  of  the  greateft  obfcurity. 

To  find  the  moon  s  apparent  latitude  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
eclipfe.— -From  the  argument  of  the  moon’s  latitude,  com¬ 
puted  for  the  time  of  the  apparent  conjunction,  fubftract  the 
fcruples  of  half  duration,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  fun, 
anfwering  to  the  time  of  incidence :  the  remainder,  is  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  latitude,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe. 

To  the  fame  fum  add  the  fame  fcruples,  together  with  the 
fun’s  motion  anfwering  to  the  time  of  emergence  :  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  the  argument  of  latitude,  at  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 
The  argument  of  the  latitude  given ;  the  moon’s  true  latitude 
is  found  after  the  common  manner.  (See  Latitude.) 
And  from  the  true  latitude,  the  apparent  one. 

The  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon ,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  folar  eclipfe,  given  ;  to  draw  a  type  or  figure  thereof— This 
is  performed,  as  already  taught  for  eclipfes  of  the  moon. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  fun. —  1.  Find  the  mean  new 
moon,  and  thence  the  true  one ;  together  with  the  place  of 
the  luminaries  for  the  apparent  time  of  the  true  one. 

2.  For  the  apparent  time  of  the  true  new  moon,  compute  the 
apparent  time  of  the  new  moon  obferved. 

3.  For  the  apparent  time  of  the  new  moon  feen,  compute  the 
latitude  feen. 

4.  Thence  determine  the  digits  eclipfed. 

5.  Find  the  times  of  the  greateft  darknefs,  immerfion,  and 
emerfion. 

6.  Thence  determine  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 

eclipfe. 

From  the  preceding  problems,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
trouble,  and  fatigue  of  the  calculus,  arifes  from  the  paral¬ 
laxes  of  longitude  and  latitude  ;  without  which,  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  folar  eclipfes  would  be  the  fame  with  that  of  lu¬ 
nar  ones. 

Eclipses  of  the  fatellites.  See  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

The  chief  circumftances  here  obferved  are,  1.  That  the  fatel¬ 
lites  of  Jupiter  undergo  two  or  three  kinds  of  eclipjes ,  where¬ 
of* 
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of,  the  firft  are  proper,  being  fuch  a3  happen  when  Jupiter’s  j 
body  is  directly  interpofed  between  them  and  the  fun  :  thefe 
happen  almoft  every  day.  Mr.  Flamfteed  and  Caflini,  give 
us  tables,  wherein  their  immerfions  into  Jupiter’s  fhadow, 
and  emerfions  again,  are  computed  to  hours  and  minutes. 

The  2d  are  occultations,  rather  than  obfcurations  ;  wherein 
the  fame  fatellites,  coming  too  near  to  Jupiter’s  body,  are  loft 
in  his  light  :  which  Ricciolus  calls  occidere  zeuftace ,  letting  jo¬ 
vially.  In  which  cafe,  Jupiter’s  neareft  fatellite  exhibits  a 
third  'kind  of  eclipfe  ;  being  obferved  like  a  macula,  or  dark 
round  fpot,  traniiting  Jupiter’s  disk,  with  a  motion  contrary 
to  that  of  the  fatellite  :  juft  as  the  moon’s  fhadow  projedled 
on  the  earth,  will  appear  to  do,  to  the  lunar  inhabitants. 

The  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  furnilh  the  beft  means  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  fea.  Thofe,  particularly,  of  the  firft 
fatellite,  are  much  furer  than  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  :  and 
withal  happen  much  oftener  :  befide  that,  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  is  very  eafy.  See  Longitude. 

ECLIPTIC,  Eclipticus,  fomething  belonging  to  eclipfes. 
See  Eclipse. 

All  new  and  full  moons  are  not  ecliptic ,  i.  e.  eclipfes  do  not 
happen  every  new  and  full  moon,  though  there  be  then  an 
intcrpofition,  either  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  moon, 
or  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  earth.  The  reafon  is, 
that  the  interpofition  is  only  as  to  longitude,  and  not  as 
to  latitude.  The  fun  is  always  in  the  ecliptic ,  but  the  moon 
is  not  ;  fhe  deviates  from  it  about  five  degrees,  fometimes  on 
the  north  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  fouth.  But  every  five 
months,  or  thereabouts,  fhe  cuts  the  ecliptic  ;  and  it  is  only 
about  thofe  times,  that  there  can  be  eclipfes  either  of  the 
moon  or  fun. 

The  places  wherein  fhe  cuts  the  ecliptic ,  are  called  the  nodes 
of  the  moon.  See  Nodes. 

Ec  liptic  bounds ,  or  terms,  termini  ecliptici ,  denotes  the  fpace  of 
about  15  degrees  from  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic  ;  within  which, 
if  fhe  moon  be,  at  the  time  of  a  conjunction  or  oppofition 
with  the  fun,  there  may  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  or  moon, 
though  fhe  be  not  precisely  in  the  nodes.  See  Eclipse. 

Ecliptic  digits ,  digiti  ecliptici.  See  Digits. 

Ecliptic,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  line,  or  circle,  on 
the  furface  of  the  fphere  of  the  world,  under  which  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fun  proceeds  in  its  proper  motion  :  or  a  line  which 
the  fun’s  center  deferibes  in  his  annual  progrefs.  See  Circle, 
Sun,  &c. 

It  has  its  name  ecliptic ,  by  reafon  all  eclipfes  happen  when  the 
two  planets  are  in  or  near  the  nodes,  or  intersections  of  the 
ecliptic.  See  Eclipse. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  fun’s  orbit ,  and  fun’s  way ,  by  reafon  the 
fun  never  deviates  from  it,  in  his  annual  motion  from  eaft 
to  weft.  See  Orbit. 

The  north,  or  afeending  node  of  the  ecliptic ,  is  called  the 
dragon’s  head ,  and  the  fouth,  or  defeending  node,  the  Dragon’s 
tail.  See  Dragon,  &c. 

The  ecliptic  is  placed  obliquely  with  refpeCt  to  the  equator,  and 
and  cuts  in  two  points,  viz.  the  beginning  of  aries  and  libra,  or 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  the  fun  twice 
every  year  in  the  equator  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  either 
on  the  north,  or  fouth  fide  thereof.  See  Equinoctial. 

The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  bifleCted  by  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  confequently  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic ,  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  is  a  quadrant.  And 
again,  the  folftitial  points  of  the  ecliptic ,  i.  e.  thofe  moft  re¬ 
mote  from  the  equator,  are  a  quadrant  diftant  from  the  equi¬ 
noctial  ones.  Laftly,  as  the  greateft  declination  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  from  the  equator,  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  diftant  by 
a  quadrant  from  the  equinoctial  points  ;  it  will  be  the  mea- 
fure,  or  quantity  of  die  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ,  i.  e.  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  interfeCtion  of  the  equator  with  the 
ecliptic.  See  Sphere. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  angle  wherein  it  cuts  the 
equator,  is  ufually  fixed  at  230  29' ;  which,  therefore,  is  the 
greateft  decimation  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  equator  :  the  points 
of  which  greateft  declination  on  each  fide,  are  called  the  fcl- 
Jlitial  points  j  through  which  are  drawn  the  two  tropics.  See 
Solstice,  Tropic,  and  Obliquity. 

The  method  of  obferving  the  greateft  declination  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  is  thus  :  about  the  time  of  one  of  the  folftices  obferve 
the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  with  the  utmoft  care,  for  feveral 
days  fuccefiively  :  from  the  greateft  altitude  obferved,  fubftraCt 
the  height  of  the  equator.  The  remainder  is  the  greateft 
declination  in  the  folftitial  point. 

Ricciolus,  e.gr ,  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1646,  obferved  the 
fun’s  meridian  altitude,  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  be  68° 
59'  Ss"  5  on  the  2lftr>  69°  o'  10"  ;  and  on  the  22d,  68°  59' 
55".  The  greateft  then  was,  69°  o'  10" ;  from  which  the 
altitude  of  the  equator  45°  29'  50",  being  fubftraCted,  left 
23°  3°  20  far  the  greateft  declination. 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  difpute  among  the  late  aftrono- 
mers,  whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be  fixed  or  moveable  ? 
It  is  certain,  the  obfervations  of  the  ancient  aftronomers  re- 
prefent  it  confiderably  greater,  than  thofe  of  the  moderns  : 
whence  Purbacfaus,  Reinholdus,  Regiomontanus,  Copernicus, 
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Rheticus,  Longomontahus,  Tycho,  Snellius,  Lansbergius, 
Bullialdus,  and  others,  have  concluded  it  variable. 

To  determine  the  point,  the  obfervations  of  the  aftronomers 
of  all  ages,  have  been  collected  together  ;  the  chief  of  which 
are  :  that  of  Pytheas,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  324,  which 
makes  it  230  52'  41"  :  that  of  Eratofthenes,  in  230,  230 
51'  20"  :  and  that  of  Hipparchus,  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
140,  230  51'  20"  :  that  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  year  after  Chrift 
140,  230  51'  20"  :  of  Albategnius,  in  880,  230  35'  :  Regio¬ 
montanus,  in  1460,  230  30  :  Waltberus,  in  1476,  230 
30':  Copernicus,  in  1525,  230  28  24":  Rothmannus  and 
Byrgius,  in  1570,  230  30'  20"  :  Tycho  in  1587,  230  30' 
22  C  Kepler,  in  1627,  230  30  30  :  Gaflendus,  in  1636, 
23°  31  :  Rftcfafas?  >n  1646)  23°  30  20'  :  Hevelius,  23° 
30'  20":  Mouton,  23P  30':  and  De  la  Hire  in  1702, 
239  29'. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  oldeft  obfervations  make  the 
obliquity  the  greateft,  yet  it  appears  to  be  immutable  :  for  it 
was  by  miftake  that  Eratofthenes  concluded,  from  his  obfer¬ 
vations,  the  greateft  declination  to  be  230  51'  2ov  :  from  the 
fame  obfervations  he  fhould  only  have  made  it  23Q  31'  5"  ; 
as  is  fhewn  by  Ricciolus.  And  the  like  overfight  has  been 
found  by  Gaflendus  and  Peirefcius  in  the  obfervation  of 
Pythias  ;  which  miftakes  of  Eratofthenes  and  Pythias  were  re¬ 
tained  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  :  and  gave  occaflon  to  the 
forementioned  authors  to  conclude  that  the  obliquity  was  con¬ 
tinually  decreafing. 

Yet  the  Chevalier  de  Louville,  who  has  examined  the  merits 
of  the  caufe  with  great  attention,  is  of  another  fentiment  ; 
the  refult  of  his  refearches,  he  gives  us  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  for  the  year  1716,  viz.  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  diminiftses  at  the  rate  of  a  minute  in  a  100  years. 
The  ancients,  we  know,  had  no  regard  to  any  refractions  in 
their  obfervations  :  and  befides,  made  the  fun’s  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax  3'  ;  whereas  the  modern  aftronomers  fcarce  made  it 
1  o'.  Thefe  two  inaccuracies  have  a  very  ill  effect  on  their 
obfervations  :  which  M.  de  Louville  is  obliged  to  free  them 
of,  ere  he  can  build  on  them. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  the  ecliptic  had  anciently  been  perpendicular  to 
the  equator :  this  notion  they  were  led  into,  by  obferving,  for 
a  long  feries  of  years,  that  the  obliquity  was  continually  di- 
miniftiing  ;  or  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  that  the  ecliptic 
was  continually  approaching  to  the  equator.  For  hence  they 
took  occaflon  to  fufpeCt  that  thofe  two  circles  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  had  been  as  far  off  each  other  as  poflible.  Diod.  Sicu¬ 
lus  relates,  that  the  Chaldeans  reckoned  403000  years  from 
their  firft  obfervations  to  the  time  of  Alexander’s  entring  Ba¬ 
bylon.  This  enormous  account,  may  have  fome  foundation, 
fuppofing  the  Chaldeans  to  have  built  on  the  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  of  a  minute  in  too  years.  M.  de 
Louville,  taking  the  obliquity  fuch  as  it  muft  have  been  at 
the  time  of  Alexander’s  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  going 
back  to  the  time  when  the  ecliptic ,  at  that  rate,  muft  have 
been  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  aCtually  finds  402942 
Egyptian,  or  Chaldean  years,  which  is  only  58  years  fhort 
of  the  former  epocha.  In  the  general,  there  is  no  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
&c.  fo  probable,  as  from  the  fuppofition  of  long  periods  of  very 
flow  coeleftial  motions,  whereof  they  had  obferved  a  little  part, 
and  thence  calculated  the  beginning  of  the  period  ;  making  the 
world  and  their  own  nation  to  commence  together.  If  M. 
de  Louville’s  fyftem  be  true,  in  140000  years  more,  the  eclip¬ 
tic  and  equator  muft  coincide  and  mix  in  one. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  ftgns.  See 
Sign. 

Poles  of  the  Ecliptic.  See  the  article  Pole. 

Reduction  of  the  Ecliptic.  See  Reduction. 

Ecliptic,  in  geography,  &c.  is  a  great  circle  of  the  globe, 
cutting  the  equator  under  an  angle  of  230  29  .  See  Globe. 
The  terreflrial  ecliptic,  therefore,  is  in  the  plane  of  the  cceleflial 
ecliptic  ;  like  which  it  has  its  equinoCtial  and  folftitial  points, 
and  is  bounded  by  tropics.  See  Equator,  Solstitial, 
Equinoctial,  Tropic,  &V. 

ECLOGUE,  EKAOrH.  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  paftoral  compo- 
fition,  wherein  Ihepherds  are  introduced  converfing  together. 
See  Pastoral. 

The  eclogue  is  properly  an  image  of  the  paftoral  life  :  nor  do 
we  fee  what  fineffe  it  was  that  determined  Sannazarius  to  put 
fifhermen  in  lieu  of  fhepherds,  who  had  been  time  out  of 
mind  in  pofleflion  of  the  eclogue. 

The  beauty  of  the  eclogue,  M.  Fontenelle  obferves,  is  not  at¬ 
tached  to  what  is  rural,  but  rather  to  what  is  calm,  and  eafy 
in  the  rural  life.  Shepherds  being  agreeable  perfonages,  the 
poets  abufe  them  ;  and  provided  they  do  but  talk  a  little  about 
reeds,  and  herbage,  they  conclude  of  courfe  it  is  an  eclogue. 
There  are  eclogues  in  Theocritus  of  a  lofty  character  ;  and 
Virgil  has  fome  in  the  fublime  ftyle  :  the  eclogue  therefore,  % 
occafionally  raifes  its  voice.  Yet  M.  Fontenelle  efteems  it 
a  fault  in  fome  modern  poets,  to  have  put  matters  of  high 
concern  in  their  eclogues  ;  and  to  have  made  their  fhepherds 
fing  the  praifes  of  kings  and  heroes.  Ronfard,  in  particular, 

has 
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Via$  made  himfelf  ridiculous,  by  making  the  eclogue  of  Budatus 
and  Vatable  in  his  firft  eclogue ,  by  the  fhepherd  Margot.  Such 
folks  fhould  have  been  above  the  knowledge  of  fimple  Margot. 
The  fentiments,  in  eclogues ,  the  fame  author  obferves,  Ihould 
be  finer,  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  real  fhepherds  ;  only, 
their  form  fhould  be  as  fimple,  and  country-like  as  can  be. 
But  this  fimplicity  excludes  nohe  but  glaring*  and  exceffive 
ornaments. 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy,  or  aflembly  of  Arca¬ 
dians  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1690  ;  the  tafte  for  eclogues  has 
been  greatly  improved  among  the  Italians.  Thofe  gentlemen, 
who  are  the  flower  of  the  wits  of  Italy,  take  the  name  of  the 
fhepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  will  not  allow  their  aflembly  to 
be  treated  as  an  academy.  They  have  each  of  them  a  poeti¬ 
cal  name,  which  is  always  that  of  fome  fhepherd  ;  and  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  particularly  to  eclogues ,  as  pieces  riioft  proper 
to  their  profeflion. 

The  learned  Sig.  Crefcinibeni,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
aflembly,  who  had  long  been  cuftos,  i.  e.  prefident  thereof, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Alphefibeo  Cario,  has  wrote  the  laws 
dnd  eftablifhment  of  the  fociety,  with  the  names  of  all  who 
had  been  admitted  thereof,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  entitled, 
la  Bellezza  de  la  Volgar  Poefie. 

The  word  eclogue ,  is  formed  from  the  Greek  tn^oytt,  choice , 
So  that  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  eclogue  fhould 
be  no  more  than  a  feledft  or  choice  piece  ;  but  cuftom  has 
determined  it  to  a  farther  fignification,  viz.  a  little  elegant 
compofition  in  a  fimple,  natural  ftyle  and  manner. 

Idyllion  and  eclogue ,  in  their  primary  intention,  are  the  fame 
thing  :  thus,  the  idyllia,  of  Theocritus,  are  pieces 

wrote  perfectly  in  the  fame  vein  with  the  eclogee  of  Virgil. 

But  cuftom  has  made  a  difference  between  them,  and  appro¬ 
priated  the  name  eclogue ,  to  pieces  wherein  fhepherds  are 
introduced  fpeaking  ;  idyllion,  to  thofe  wrote  like  the  eclogue , 
in  a  fimple  natural  ftyle,  but  without  any  fhepherds  in  them. 
See  Idyllion. 

Some  imagine  the  name  eclogue ,  to  have  been  originally  at¬ 
tributed  to  fuch  poems,  as  were  wrote  in  imitation  of  others 
fuch  as.  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  are  only  imitations  of 
Theocritus. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  the  word  was  firft  formed  from  cu£, 
aiy  ©-t  goat ,  and  hoy©-,  difeourfe ,  q.  d.  a  converfation  or 
dilcourfe  of  goats,  or  goat-herds.  But  Ruaeus,  in  his  notes 
on  V irgil,  thinks,  they  would  then  have  made  it  hiyohoyta.^ 
argology,  rather  than  eclogue  j  or,  at  leaft,  the  word  would  have 
been  wrote  in  Greek  with  cu,  and  in  Latin  by  ce,  not  e. 
Barthius  advances  another  opinion,  viz.  that  the  name  eclogue , 
was  given  to  all  poetical  cempofitions  that  were  of  a  moderate 
length,  though  too  fhort  to  give  them  the  name  of  books  j 
and  hence  it  is,  that  Statius  in  the  epiftle  at  the  head  of  the 
Hid  book  of  his  Sylvae,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth 
book,  calls  his  poems  eclogues  j  though  he  had  not  called 
them  fo  in  the  title. 

Aufonius,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cupid  crucified ,  calls  alfo  his 
idylls,  eclogues.  Add,  that  Cruquius,  in  his  comment  on  Ho¬ 
race,  declares  to  have  feen  very  ancient  manuferipts,  wherein 
the  fatyrs  of  the  poet  are  called  eclogues  ;  in  which  he  is  fe- 
conded  by  our  learned  countryman  Mr.  Baxter. 

Eclogue,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  compofitjons  in  profe. 
Thus,  we  read  of  the  eclogues  of  Diodorus,  of  Polybius,  of 
Ctefias,  Theophraftus,  Strabo,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  the  word 
only  figniftes  extract,  or  collection.  See  Extract. 

ECPHORA,  Procedure,  in  architecture,  ufually  denotes  the 
line,  or  diftance,  between  the  extremity  of  a  member,  or 
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ftantmople  :  but  finding  that  the  Roman  church 
heretical,  he  difowned  it,  and  declared  by  another  Ita* 
which  he  fpread  throughout  the  eaft  and  weft  that  Ser  ^ 
Was  the  author  of  the  Ec thefts.  *  1  SerS,us 

ECTHLIPSIS'  *,  in  the  Latin  profody,  a  figure  whereby  an  m 
is  retrenched,  or  cut  off,  chiefly  at  the  end  of  a  word 
when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel  of  art  h  X 
blGURE.  °ee 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  which  %mjcs 

I  hus  in,  multum  die ,  &c.  In  fcanning  the  verfe  We  dm,, 
the  m  at  the  end  of  multum ,  and  only  make  three  Syllables  in 
the  two  words,  mult-il-le.  See  Elision.  7 

Some  account  the  ecthlipfis ,  a  poetical  licence  in  the  Latin 
verification,  but,  in  reality,  the  elifion  ofan^  final,  when 
the  following  word  in  the  fame  verfe  begins  with  a  vowel  is  a 
matter  of  neceflity,  hot  of  licence.  ’ 

Anaendy,  the  x  was  likewife  retrenched  before  a  confonant; 
as  facundu  fuoque,  for  facundus,  &c.  In  effect,  the  m  and  x 
were  peculiarly  rough  and  harfli  in  the  Latin  pronunciation  - 
as  appears  from  Quintilian  :  and  it  was  this  led  the  poets  to 

“themL  2t  thiC  ends,  of  their  words  5  as  the  like  caufe 
did  the  French,  to  drop  their  e  feminine  before  a  word  begin 

vowehlth  a  V°WeI’  t0  aV°id  thC  hiatUS’  °r  concou^  of 

ECTHYMOSIS  *,  in  medicine,  a  vehement  agitation  and 
dilatation  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  j  fuch  as  happens  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  emotions  of  joy.  ' 

FrTRnpmMis  and  -M. 

ECTROPIUM,  EKTPOniON,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the 

eyes,  confifting  in  a  fort  of  inverfion  of  the  lower  eye-lid 

which  difables  it  from  covering  its  part  of  the  eye.  See  Pal  * 

pe  bra;.  " 

ECTYLOTICS  *,  EKTTAfiTlKA,  remedies  proper  to  con-  • 
fume,  and  eat  off  callus’s,  warts,  and  other  exerefcences 
formed  on  the  flefh,  See  Callus,  &c. 

Word  is  formed  of  <k,  and  rvA©-,  callus. 

ECTYPE  *,  EKTrnOS,  among  medallifts,  an  imboffed 
figure  or  impreflion  of  a  feal,  ring,  or  medal  j  or  a  figured 
C0Py  of  an  infeription,  or  other  ancient  monument. 

The  word  is  Greek  :  et^lvtrov,  denotes  the  original,  or 
model ;  tviuoroVy  the  copy,  or  image,  moulded  or  ilruck  in 

Ze!tx,:  a,r!cl  eftypon,  the  image  in  relievo,  or  em- 

boiTed.  See  Type. 


moulding,  and  the  naked  of  the  column,  or  other  part  it 
projects  from. 

Some  authors,  however,  account  the  eephora ,  or  projecture, 
from  the  axis  of  the  column  5  and  define  it  to  be  the  right 
line  intercepted  between  the  axis*  and  the  outermoft  furface 
of  a  member  or  moulding.  See  Projecture. 
ECPHRACTICS  *,  EK$PAKTIKA,  in  medicine,  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  as  have  a  faculty  of  opening,  and  unftopping  the  veffels, 
through  which  the  humours  are  to  pafs  5  or  which  incide, 
and  attenuate  tough  vifeid  humours,  and  thereby  promote 
their  difoharge.  —  The  fame  with  aperients  and  deobjlruents. 
See  Aperient,  idc. 

1  he  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  iKV&lfff&V,  to  free  from 
c  bjh  u Elion  ;  of  gx  and  objtruo,  Jepio. 

The  chief  fimple  ccpraClics,  are  the  little  centaury,  worm¬ 
wood,  agrimony,  hyffoy,  chamedrys,  bark  of  tamarilk,  roots 
of  capers,  fcolopendrium,  idc. 

EC1 IESMA,  EkniESMA,  in  chirurgery,  a  kind  of  fra&ure 
of  the  lkull,  &c.  wherein  there  are  feveral  fplinters,  that 

F  rTHT^w#0  r  C1  t},1C  mner  mcmbran£s.  See  Fracture. 
Hpnrl',  o-  ’  U1  C  lmcdl  hiftory*  a  name  which  the  emperor 

.  SeegFA,;°„a  COnfeffi°n  °f  &ith  Publ'“  ^  * 

'  j*  frf  l  G,“fc-  «*w  atrf  fignifies 

cfabliwtl^“rwmt  fZ'cLf' 

it  at  the  inlligation  of  Athanafim 

crn,s patriardfol  Alraa„Jri^^ ^ rffe 


In  books  of  travels,  we  find  abundance  of  edypes  of  ancient 
mfcnptiOMs,  of  the  Trajan  column,  of  Chilminar, 

ECU,  or  Escu,  the  French  crown.  See  the  articles  Crown 
and  Escu. 

^ee  art^e  Equery. 

LCUSSON,  in  heraldry,  an  inefeuteheort,,  or  little  efcutcheon 

FnnTfuUTCHEONs  and  In£scutcheon. 
hlJUlSH,  or  Eadish,  the  latter  pafture,  or  grafs,  which 
comes  after  mowing,  or  reaping :  otherwife  called  eagrafs 
or  ear Jh,  and  etch.  &  J  * 

EDD  E,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  when  the  water,  at  any  place 
runs  back  contrary  to  the  tide,  or  ftream,  and  fo  folk  into 
the  current  again. 

The  fea-men  call  that  eddy-water ,  which  falls  back  as  it 
were  on  the  rudder  of  a  {hip  under  fail,  the  dead  water. 

any  If  See  wZT  ^  ^  “  from 

Fnnwrc’  •  See  Edhiling>  and  Atheling. 

t  m  gardenm2’  rows  of  fbrubs,  herbs,  or  flowers 

^Ctdheby,Way  off  borders,  around  beds,  compartments,  fcfr.’ 
bor  the  edgings  of  compartiments,  box  feems  the  moft  prope; 
But  they  are  frequently  alfo  made  of  aromatic  plants^ 
FDHTT  rnr  marJoram>  thyme,  lavender,  hiffop,  &c. 

n  k  iv  G’  EDuHIALINtGUS»  an  ancient  appellation  of  the 

nobihty  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Nobility. 

The  Saxon  nation,  %s  Nithard,  Hi/}.  1.  IV.  is  divided  into 

andeeth°rd/erS,-0r  Cw  w°f  pe°pIe  ’  the  edilingi,  the  frilingi 

the  vaffator'ilam  g",fy  ^  n°bili‘y’  the  freemen> 

Inftead  of  edhiling  we  fometimes  meet  with  atheling ,  or  xthel- 
;«£,which  appellation  is  likewife  given  to  the  king’s  fon 

FDICT6  Prefumpt,ve  heir  f the  crown.  See  AthelLg.  ’ 
iFDIC  I ,  an  inftrument  figned,  and  fealed  by  a  prince  to 
ferve  as  a  law  to  his  fubjeds.  See  Law.  7  P  * 

fs  nZ'tltA™  "TV"  En|land’  W?ere  the  en*ainS  of  laws 
Scd  m  the  king,  but  in  the  parliament. 

in  the  Roman  law,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  edict  of 
the  pro: tor,  quod  prator  edix.it,  which  was  a  phrafe  confecra- 
ted  to  the  ordinances  of  the  prxtor  ;  though  it  was  alfo  ufed 
on  other  occafions.  See  Praetor. 

In  the  b  rench  law,  edicts,  edits,  make  a  great  figure  :  they 
are  of  various  kinds  :  fome  importing  a  new  law,  or  regula¬ 
tion,  as  the  edtCl  of  duels,  of  fecond  marriages,  fSc.  Others 
the  eredion  of  new  offices,  eftablifhment  of  duties,  rents, 
OY  Sometimes  articles  of  pacification,  as  the  edict  of 
Nants,  itfe.—  Edids  are  all  fealed  with  green  wax,  to  {hew 
that  they  are  perpetual  and  irrevocable. 

Edicts  with  them,  are  much  the  fame  as  proclamations 
with  us  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  have  the 
authority  of  a  Jaw  in  themfelves,  from  the  power  which 

ifl'ues 
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nines  forth  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  only  declaration?  of  a 
law,  to  which  they  refer,  and  have  no  power  in  them- 
felves. 

chamber  of  the  Edict.  See  the  article  Ch a m b e r . 

ICE  *,  /Edificium,  a  building.  See  Building 
*  Thew°rd  ,s  formed  of  the  Latin,  Les,  and  facio,  I  make. 

E'i^T'T'rCD°r  >ra^Cr  ^t>ILK’  See  ^ie  article  ^Edile. 

ELI  I  OR,  in  the  common-wealth  of  learning,  a  perfoii  who 
takes  care  of  publifhing  the  work  of  another  author  ;  ufu- 
a  ly,  an  ancient  author  :  for  editor  is  neither  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  working  printer,  nor  to  an  author  who  prints  his 
own  works. 

Eralmus  was  a  great  editor  of  ancient  writings  :  the  Lovain 
doctors,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Fa.  Surmond,  bifhop  Walton, 
Mr.  Hearn,  &c.  are  learned  editors. 

EDUCAl  ION,  the  art  of  bringing  up,  forming,  and  inftruCl- 
mg  children.  See  Child. 

The  follies  of  a  too  delicate  education ,  are  well  exprefled  in 
that  device  of  an  ape,  which  by  over  carefling  and  hugging 
its  young  ones,  ftrangles  them  ;  with  this  motto,  complex  undo 

”fcatr\.  ™aviu,s  Fe.rranus  has  a  very  good  Latin  treatife  on 
e  u  je  o  education ,  entitled  Chiron  ;  the  name  of  the  cen¬ 
taur,  who  was  Achilles’s  tutor. 

Mr.  Locke  s  excellent  treatife  of  education  is  known  to  every 
o  y.  .  Quintilian  employs  the  fecond  chapter  of  his  firft 
book,  in  enquiring  whether  a  domeftic,  or  a  college  educa- 
e  Pre^erable,  i.  i.  whether  it  be  better  to  bring  up  ones 
children  at  home,  or  to  fend  them  to  the  colleges,  and  public 
fchools  After  urging  all  that  can  be  faid  on  either  fide,  he 
.r^TTT  ^  f°r  a  ColIeSe»  or  Ichool  education. 
EDULCORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  dulcifying,  or  fweet- 
ening  of  any  food,  or  remedy,  by  means  of  honey,  fugar,  or 
fyrups.  See  Dulcifying. 

Edulcoration,  in  chemiflry,  denotes  the  frefhning,  or 

purging  any  thing  of  its  falts,  by  repeated  lotions,  or  walkings 
in  cold  water. 

Such  is  the  dulcifying  of  precipitates  of  mercury,  metals,  &c. 

y  waning  away  thofe  fharp  falts,  by  whofe  means  they  had 
been  dilfolved,  or  which  had  been  mingled  with  them,  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  dmolution.  See  Ablution. 

Eifhing.  See  the  article  Fishing. 

°r  FffRaye^  in  heraldry*  a  term  applied  to  a 
beaft,  when  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as  if  it  were  affright 

EFFECT,  the  refult,  or  Confequence,  of  the  application  of  a 
caufe,  or  agent,  on  fome  fubjeCl.  See  Cause. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  axioms  of  philpfophy,  that  full  or  ade¬ 
quate  effects,  are  always  proportionable  to  the  powers  of  their 
caufes. 

Effect  is  alfo  of  fome  further  import  in  the  arts  :  As  when 
we  fay,  in  painting  and  architecture;  that  fuch  a  contrail,  or 
uch  a  drapery,  or  fuch  an  attitude,  have  a  fine,  or  an  ill 
effect^  i.  e.  are  beautiful,  or  noble,  CsV.  Too  many  breaks, 
and  little  enrichments  in  a  building,  have  a  pitiful  effett  i  e 
give  it  a  mean  afpeCl.  ’ 

Effect,  in  the  manage,  is  applied  to  the  motions  of  the  hand, 
which  direCl  the  horfe. 

They  diftinguifh  four  effects  of  the  hand,  viz.  in  ufing  the 
bridle  to .  put  a  horfe  forwards,  draw  him  backwards,  and 
miffing  it  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  or  vice 
verfa. 

Effects,  in  commerce,  &V.  the  goods  pofTefTed  by  any  per- 
fon,  whether  moveable,  or  immoveable  :  particularly  thofe 
which  merchants  and  dealers  acquire  by  trade. 

The  effects  of  merchants  are  uiually  diflinguifhed  into  three 
dalles,  good,  bad,  and  doubtful  i  by  an  ordonnance  of  the 
r  rench  court  in  1673,  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  take 
an  inventory,  or  review  every  year,  of  all  his  effects  of  every 

Vacant  Effects.  See  the  article  Vacant. 

EFFECTIONS,  in  geometry,  the  geometrical  conflructions 
of  propofitions.  See  Construction. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  reference  to  problems  and  practices  ; 
which  when  they  are  deducible  from,  or  founded  upon,  fome 
general  propofitions,  are  called  the  geometrical  affections  there¬ 
of. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  light  ebullition  5 
or  a  brifk  intefline  motion,  produced  in  a  liquor  by  the  firft 
adlion  of  heat,  without  any  notable  feparation  of  its  parts. 
See  Ebullition. 

Effervescence,  in  chemiflry,  is  not  applied  to  any  ebul¬ 
lition,  or  motions  produced  by  fire  ;  but  only  to  thofe  refult- 
ing  from  the  mixture  of  bodies  of  different  natures,  which  by 
•  ^.^ng  on  one  another,  occafion  a  heat,  refembling  the 

ebullition,  or  boiling  produced  by  fire. 

!  ^Clds  m’xed  with  alkalies,  e.  gr.  oil  of  tartar,  and  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  produce  an  effervefcencc ,  See. 

Chauvin  defines  effervefcencc  more  fcientifically,  to  be  a  vio¬ 
lent  expulfion  of  the  air,  out  of  the  pores  of  the  particles 
of  one  body,  by  the  intruflon  of  the  particles  of  another 
body  mixed  therewith,  into  thofe  pores  before  poflefled  by 
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In  order  for  effervefcencc  to  take  place,  the  particles  of  the 
latter  body  mull  be  fuppofed  conformable,  both  in  bulk  and 
figure,  to  the  pores  of  the  other  ;  fo  as  they  may  enter,  and 
fill  the  fame,  like  wedges :  And  befide,  a  flrong  degree  of 
attraaion  between  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies,  flronger 
than  the  attraaion,  or  force  of  cohefion,  between  the  particles 
of  either  of  the  bodies  alone.  See  Attraction. 

Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that  effervefcencc  only  differs  from 
fermentation,  in  the  degree  of  explofion  ;  which  in  effer- 
vefeences ,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  purity  and  freedom  of  the 
acid  and  alkali,  is  greater  than  in  fermentations.  See  Fer¬ 
mentation. 

Of  effervefcences ,  fome  are  hot ,  and  others  cold.  Of  the  firft 
kind,  are  thofe  produced  by  mixture  of  oil  of  tartar  per 
dehquium ,  with  fpirit  of  vitriol ;  quicklime  with  cold  water  ; 
all  acid  fpirits,  with  alkaline,  or  earthy  bodies  ;  aqua  fortis, 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  nitre,  aqua  regia,  &c.  with  all 
metallic  bodies,  marcafites,  and  minerals  ;  coral,  with  lemon, 
or  orange  juice  ;  marble  with  fpirit  of  fait ;  hartfhorn,  chalk’ 
boars  tooth,  crabs  eyes,  mother  of  pearl,  and  all  fhells  with 
acids.  In  all  which,  the  effervefcences  are  attended  with  a 
pretty  intenfe  heat.  Oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
particularly,  mixed  together,  produce  fuch  a  vehement  heat’ 
that  unlefs  they  be  mixed  drop  by  drop,  they  are  apt  to  burft 
forth  into  a  flame,  and  break  the  vial.  See  Heat. 

Powdered  coral,  mixed  with  diftilled  vinegar,  produces  a  cold 
effervefcence ,  which  the  fame  philofophers  account  for  hence, 
that  the  pores  of  the  coral  being  very  great,  it  may  be  eafily 
dilfolved  in  the  acid  fpirit,  without  any  great  frieftion,  or  colli- 
ion  of  the  parts,  fuch  as  would  be  neceflary  to  generate  any 
confiderable  heat.  See  Cold. 

An  effervefcence  may  alfo  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
Cold  liquors.  See  Dissolution. 

EFFICACIOUS,  Effectual,  in  theology.  Within 
fhefe  150  years  there  have  been  great  difputes  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  efficacious  grace.  Grace  is  ufually  divided  into  fuffi- 
cient,  and  efficacious ;  though  the  Janfenifts  hold,  that  there 

IS,n°  „fu^cient’  but  What  is  ffiaciousffu  e.  but 

what  effectually  determines  the  will  to  a&.  See  Suffici¬ 
ent. 

Efficacious  grace,  is  that  which  enlightens  the  mind  and 
touches  the  heart,  in  fuch  manner,  as  always  to  produce  its 

effect,  however  it  be  oppofed,  or  refilled  by  the  will  See 
Grace. 

5^  d‘v’nes  maintain,  that  efficacious  grace  is  efficacious  of  it- 
.  ;  Efficacious  grace  of  itfelf,  if  there  be  any  fuch  thins? 

is  that  which  produces  its  effed  meerly  of  itfelf,  and  not  in 

uITh,  ^  C°nfent  °lthe  Will<  CaIvin  is  the  ^ft  that 
uied  the  term  gratia  efficax  per  fe,  grace  efficacious  of  it- 

A  late  divine  holds  the  efficacy  of  grace  in  itfelf  to  confifl 
m  this,  that  efficacious  grace  is  always  joined  with  a  moral 
neceflity  of  doing  the  thing  it  inclines  to  ;  and  fufficient 
grace,  joined  with  a  moral  impotence  of  doing;  it  Sep 

The  Armiman  and  Popifh  way  of  conceiving  the  neceflity  of 
efficacious  is  to  hold  that  this  grace  is  never  wanting,  at 

Jeaft  to  the  righteous,  except  through  their  own  default ;  that 
they  always  fland  in  need  of  other  inner  graces,  truly  and 
properly  fufficient,  in  order  to  draw  down  this  efficacious  grace  • 
and  that  thefe  do  infallibly  draw  it  down,  when  they  are  not 
rejected,  though  they  often  remain  without  effeCl,  by  reafon 
men  refill,  inllead  of  yielding  their  confent,  thereto, 
r .  Malebranche  maintains,  that  the  mutual  commerce  be¬ 
tween  foul  and  body,  i.  e.  life,  has  no  other  vinculum,  or  prin 
ciple,  but  the  efficacy  of  God’s  decrees :  That  fecond  caufes 
have  no  proper  efficacy,  &c.  See  Cause. 

EFFICIENT,  in  philofophy.--An  Efficient  caufe  is  that 
which  produces  an  effeCl.  See  Cause,  and  Effect 
Philofophers  ufually  diftinguilh  four  kinds  of  caufes  in  nature  : 
the  efficient ,  final ,  formal ,  and  material.  See  each  under  its 
proper  article. 

The  fchool  philofophers  are  exceedingly  divided  as  to  the  na 
ture  and  effence  of  an  efficient  caufe.— Ariftotle  defines  it  id 
unde,  that  from  which  ;  or,  the  firft  principle  of  change,  and 
reit,  1.  e.  or  production  and  confervation. 

The  efficient  is  called  id  unde ,  that  from  which  •  as  the  end 
or  final  caufe,  is  that  prdpter  quod ,  for  which  ;  the  exemplar 
ad  quod,  that  to  which  ;  the  matter,  ex  quo ,  that  out  of  which  • 
and  the  form,  per  quod ,  that  by  which.  * 

It  is  called  the  firft  principle,  not  in  refpea  of  priority  of 
time,  for  the  end  exerts  its  cafualty  before  the  efficient  hut 
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to  a£t ;  and  hence,  neither  a  procatar£tic,  nor  an  exemplary 
caufe,  are  properly  efficients ,  though  ufually  ranked  among 
the  fame. 

Laftly,  others  define  an  efficient  to  be  a  caufe,  a  qua  ahudpro- 
ducatur ,  from  which  fomething  is  produced  ;  confequently, 
what  arifes  from  fuch  a  caufe,  is  called  an  effett :  and  thus 
God  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  world  ;  and  the  world  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  God.  To  which  definition  of  an  efficient ,  all  the  for¬ 
mer  definitions  are  reducible. 

An  efficient  caufe  then,  is  either  phyfical,  as  fire  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  heat ;  or  moral,  as  an  advifer  is  the  caufe  of  a  mur- 
ther  ;  or  univerfal,  which  in  various  circumftances  produces 
various  effects,  as  God  and  the  fun  ;  or  particular,  as  a  horfe, 
which  produces  a  horfe  ;  or  univocal,  which  produces  an  ef¬ 
fect  like  itfelf,  as  a  horfe  begets  a  horfe ;  or  equivocal,  as  the 
fun  producing  a  frog  :  or  natural,  which  a£ts  not  only  with¬ 
out  precept,  in  oppofition  to  artificial,  but  alfo  from  within, 
and  according  to  its  own  inclination,  in  oppofition  to  violent, 
as  fire  a&s  when  it  warms  :  or  fpontaneous,  as  a  dog  eating  : 
or  voluntary  and  free.  See  Liberty. 

Others,  confider  efficient  caufes,  either  as  principal,  or  as  in- 
ftrumental.  Others,  either  as  next,  or  remote  ;  or  mediate, 
or  immediate.  Others,  in  fine,  divide  efficient  caufes,  among 
all  the  kinds  of  beings,  natural,  and  fuper-natural  ;  fpiritual 
and  corporeal  :  fubftantial  and  accidental  ;  vital  and  not  vi¬ 
tal,  &c. 

But  the  moll  celebrated  divifion  of  efficients ,  is  that  into  firji 
and  fecond. 

A  firji  efficient  caufe  is  that,  between  which  and  the  effect  there 
is  fome  neceffary  connection.  Of  which  kind  there  is  none 
but  God  alone.  See  God. 

A  fecond  efficient  caufe  is  that  from  which  an  effeCt  follows  in 
confequence  of  the  will,  or  conftitution  of  the  creator :  and 
which  the  Cartefians  call  ah  occafional  caufe. 

But  thefe  precarious,  or  occafional  caufes  are,  in  reality,  no 
caufes  at  all,  but  only  antecedent  effeCts.— This  is  eafily  fhewn  : 
For,  i.  All  aCtion,  at  leaft  all  corporeal  aCtion,  is  contained 
in  motion  ;  but  motion  can  only  refult  from  the  firft  caufe  : 
it  being  an  allowed  principal,  that  body  of  itfelf  is  inert  and 
inactive.  The  true  caufe  of  motion,  therefore,  is  a  fpiritual, 
not  a  corporeal  nature.  But  neither  can  a  finite,  fpiritual 
nature,  be  the  chief  caufe  of  motion ;  for  there  is  no  necefia- 
ry  connection  between  the  will,  e.  gr.  of  an  angel,  and  the 
motion  of  a  body,  nor  between  that  of  any  other  being  ex¬ 
cept  God.  Thus,  when  an  angel  wills,  a  ftone  moves  ;  by 
reafon  God  has  conftituted  fuch  a  law  between  the  will  of  the 
angel,  and  the  motion  of  the  ftone  ;  And  thus,  we  move  our 
hands  when  we  pleafe.  Not  that  the  foul  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  fuch  ifiotion,  but  only  the  occafional  caufe.  See  Oc¬ 
cafional  Cause. 

Efficients,  in  arithmetic,  the  numbers  given  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  multiplication;  called  alfo  factors.  See  Factor,  and 
Coefficient. 

The  efficients  are  the  multiplicand  and  multiplyer.  See  Mul¬ 
ti  plication. 

EFFIGY,  Effigies,  a  portrait,  or  reprefentation  of  a  per- 
fon  to  the  life.  See  Portrait. 

Kings  are  (hewn  in  effigy  in  their  ftate  beds.  See  the  article 
Parade. 

Effigy,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  print,  or  impreflion  of  a  coin,  re- 
prefenting  the  prince’s  head  who  ftruck  it. 

To  execute  or  degrade  in  Effigy,  denotes  the  execution,  or 
degradation  of  a  condemned,  contumacious  criminal,  who 
cannot  be  apprehended  or  feized. 

In  France  they  hang  a  picture  on  a  gallows,  or  gibbet,  where¬ 
in  is  reprefented  the  criminal,  with  the  quality,  or  manner  of 
the  punhhment  :  at  bottom  is  wrote  the  fentence,  or  condem¬ 
nation.— It  is  only  fentences  to  death,  that  are  executed  in 

effigy- 

EFFLORESCENCE,  a  breaking  out  of  humours  in  the 

fkin  ;  as  in  the  meafles,  or  the  like.  See  Exanthema. 

EFFLUVIUM,  a  flux,  or  exhalation  of  minute  particles 
from  any  body  :  or  an  emanation  of  fubtile  corpufcles,  from  a 
mixed,  fenfible  body,  by  a  kind  of  motion  of  tranfpiration.  See 
Transpiration. 

That  there  are  fuch  effluvia ,  continually  emitted  from  all  bo¬ 
dies,  is  pretty  certain  :  Thus,  if  a  body  be  immerged  in  water, 
or  any  other  humid  matter,  little  bubbles  are  continually  tranf- 
mitted  therefrom  to  the  furfaceof  the  water  ;  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  little  particles,  detached  from  the 
folid  body ;  and  which,  when  they  arrive  at  the  furface, 
emerge  in  form  of  bubbles.  A.nd  thus  a  body,  placed  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  is  feen,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  ef- 
fervefcence,  by  reafon  of  the  external  particles  continually 
flowing  from  the  fame. 


Odoriferous  bodies,  every  body  knows,  are  continually  emit 
ting  lubftantial  effluvia  ;  by  means  whereof  it  is,  that  they  ex 
cite  in  us  the  ferife  of  fmelling.  Thefe  minute  effluvia ,  ar 
.fomctimes  peiceived  by  the  eye,  in  form  of  fumes  and  va 
pours,  bee  Smelling. 

Thefchool  philofophers  hold  thefe  to  be  intention; 

qualities,  as  they  call  them,  and  nothing  fubftantial ;  but  th 


moderns  laugh  at  the  notion,  as  finding  that  thefe  effluvia  re- 
frelh  and  nourifh  both  the  animal  and  vital  fpirits. 

Some  bodies  are  found  to  emit  effluvia  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  as  to  bulk  or 
weight ;  as  magnets,  eledtrical  bodies,  ambers,  and  diverfe  odo¬ 
rous  bodies,  the  tenuity  of  whofe  emanant  corpufcles  is  in¬ 
credible  :  not  but  that  the  lofs  they  fuftain  by  the  continual 
emiflion  of  effluvia ,  may  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  other  fimilar  effluvia  of  the  fame  kinds  of  bodies,  dif- 
fufed  through  the  air. 

It  is  added,  that  thefe  effluvia  are  emitted  in  manner  of  radii, 
rays,  in  orbem ,  and  that  the  circumference  or  bound  of  the 
activity  of  the  radiation,  exhibits  the  fame  figure  as  is  that 
of  the  radiant.  This  the  aftronomers  fufficiently  prove,  from 
the  ratio  of  the  refradlion  of  the  atmofphere.  For  the  law  of 
the  emiflion  of  thefe  effluvia.  See  Quality. 

That  effluvia  may  confiderably  operate  upon,  and  have  great 
effedls  on  bodies  within  the  fphere  of  their  adlivity,  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  fubtility  of  effluvia  ; 
where  he  fhews,  i.  That  the  number  of  corpufcles,  emitted 
by  way  of  effluvia ,  is  immenfely  great.  2.  That  they  are  of 
a  very  penetrating  nature.  3.  That  they  move  with  vaft  ce¬ 
lerity,  and  in  all  manner  of  directions.  4.  That  there  is 
frequently  a  very  wonderful  congruity,  or  incongruity  in  the 
bulk  and  fhape  of  thefe  effluvia ,  with  the  pores  of  the  bodies 
they  penetrate  into  and  ad:  upon.  5.  That  in  animal  and  or- 
ganical  bodies,  particularly,  thefe  effluvia  may  excite  great  mo¬ 
tions  of  one  part  of  the  frame  upon  another,  and  thereby  produce 
very  confiderable  changes  in  the  oeconomy.  Laftly, That  they 
have  fometimes  a  power  of  procuring  afliftance  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  more  catholic  agents  of  the  univerfe,  fuch  as  gra¬ 
vity,  light,  magnetifm,  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere,  idc. 
That  effluvia  are  emitted  to  very  great  diftances,  we  have  a 
notable  proof  in  this  :  That  our  wines  grow  turbid  in  the  hogf- 
head,  precifely  at  the  fame  time  when  the  grapes  are  at  their 
maturity  in  other  remote  countries,  whence  the  wine  was  im¬ 
ported.  Befide,  that  odoriferous  effluvia  are,  in  many  cafes, 
perceived  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues.  Again,  that  the 
generality  of  effluvia  retain  the  proper  colour,  fmell,  tafte, 
and  other  properties,  and  effects  of  the  bodies  whence  they 
proceeded,  and  this  even  after  they  have  palled  through  the 
pores  of  other  folid  bodies,  we  have  abundant  proof :  Thus, 
magnetical  effluvia  penetrate  all,  even  the  moft  folid  bodies, 
without  any  change  of  their  nature,  or  lofs  of  force.  And 
the  fame  we  fee  confirmed  in  fympathetick  inks,  ;nl 
powders,  the  fagacity  of  blood  -  hounds,  &c.  See  Divisi¬ 
bility. 

EFFLUXION,  a  flowing  out,  from  ex,  out  of  j  and  fiuere , 
to  flow.  See  Abortion. 

EFFUSION,  the  pouring  out  of  any  liquid  thing  with  fome 
degree  of  force.  See  Fluid,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  heathen  facrifices,  there  were  diverfe  effufions 
of  wine,  and  other  liquors  ;  called  libations.  When  princes 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  they  ufually  pretend  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effufion  of  chriftian  blood.  See  Libation. 

Effusion,  or  Fusion,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  that  part  of  the 
fign  Aquarius,  reprefented  on  coeleftial  globes  and  planifpheres, 
by  the  water  ifluing  out  of  the  urn  of  the  water-bearer.  See 
Aquarius. 

EGG,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  part  formed  in  the  females  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals  ;  which,  under  a  Ihell  or  cortex,  includes  an 
embryo  or  foetus,  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  the  parts  whereof  are 
afterwards  difplayed  and  dilated,  either  by  incubation  or  by  the 
accefllon  of  a  nutritious  juice.  See  Animal. 

The  fpecies  of  animals  that  produce  eggs,  are  particularly  de¬ 
nominated  oviparous  ;  and  the  part  wherein  the  egg  is  formed, 
the  ovary.  See  Ovary,  and  Oviparous. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  eggs,  thofe  of  hens,  or  pullets,  being 
the  moft  ufual,  and  which  have  been  the  moft  obferved,  we 
lhall  fay  fomewhat  of  the  ftrudture  thereof,  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  chick  therein. 

The  exterior  part,  then,  of  a  hen’s  egg,  is  the  fhell ;  a  white, 
thin,  friable  cortex,  including  all  the  other  parts,  and  defend¬ 
ing  them  from  injuries.  Immediately  under  the  fhell  lies  the 
membrana  communis,  which  lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
fhell,  adhering  pretty  clofely  to  it,  except  at  the  bigger  end, 
where  a  little  cavity  is  left  between  them,  which  with  age 
grows  bigger.  Under  this  membrane  are  contained  two  al- 
bumina,  or  whites,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  own  membrane. 
In  the  middle  of  the  inner  white,  is  the  vitellus,  or  yelk  in- 
clofed  likewife,  in  its  feparate  involucrum,  or  cover.  The 
outer  albumen  is  oblong  or  oval,  accommodated  to  the  figure 
of  the  fhell :  The  inner  is  fperical,  and  of  a  more  crafs,  and 
vifeid  fubftance  ;  and  the  yelk  is  of  the  fame  figure. 

At  each  end  is  a  chalaza,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  poles  of 
this  microcofm  :  thefe  are  white,  denfe  bodies,  confifting  each 
of  three  little  globules  like  hail  joined  together  :  in  thefe 
not  only  the  feveral  membranes  are  connected,  or  knit  toge¬ 
ther,  by  which  means  the  feveral  liquors  are  kept  in  their  pro¬ 
per  place  and  pofition  to  each  other  ;  but  they  ferve  alfo  to 
keep  one  and  the  fame  part  of  the  yelk  uppermoft,  let  the  egg 
be  turned  which  way  it  will.  See  Chalaza, 
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About  the  middle,  between  the  chalazas,  on  the  fide  of  the 
yelk,  and  in  the  membrane  thereof,  is  a  little  vefica,  or  blad¬ 
der,  not  unlike  a  vetch,  or  lentil,  called  the  cicatricula ,  and 
by  fume  the  eye  of  the  egg.  In  this  veficle  is  contained  a  hu¬ 
mour,  in,  and  of  which  the  chick  is  generated.  See  Cica¬ 
tricula. 

All  thefe  parts  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  are  found  in  all  other  eggs , 
to  which  the  definition  of  an  egg  properly  and  ftridlly  agrees  : 
fuch  egg  being  that,  of  a  part  whereof  the  animal  is  formed, 
the  reft  ferving  for  its  food.  Accordingly,  the  firft  feed,  or 
ftamen  of  the  chick,  is  in  the  cicatricula. 

The  albumen  is  the  nutritious  juice,  whereby  it  is  diftended 
and  nourifhed  till  it  become  big  ;  and  the -yelk  ferves  it  for  food 
after  it  is  well  grown,  and  partly  alfo  after  it  is  hatched.  For, 
a  good  part  of  the  yelk  remains  after  exclufion  j  being  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  chicken  s  belly,  as  a  ftore-houfe,  and  conveyed 
thence  by  the  appendicula,  or  dudus  inteftinalis,  as  by  a  fun¬ 
nel,  into  the  guts,  ferving  inftead  of  milk.  See  Hatch¬ 
ing,  and  Punctum  Salieris. 

An  Egg,  improperly  fo  called,  is  that  of  the  whole  whereof  the 
animal  is  formed  :  fuch  as  are  the  eggs  of  flies,  butterflies,  &c. 
which  Ariftotle  calls  vermiculi. 

The  two  have  this  further  difference,  that  whereas  the  for¬ 
mer,  after  they  are  excluded  from  the  female,  need  no  exter¬ 
nal  nutriment,  nor  any  thing  but  warmth  and  incubation, 
to  bring  the  foetus  to  perfection  :  the  latter,  after  they 
are  fallen  out  of  the  ovary  into  the  uterus,  require  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juices  of  the  uterus  to  diftend  and  enlarge  them  ; 
whence  they  remain  much  longer  in  the  uterus  than  the 
other. 

The  principal  differences  among  eggs  properly  fo  called,  are, 
that  fome  are  perfect,  i.  e.  have  all  the  parts  above  deferibed, 
while  in  the  ovary,  or  uterus  :  and  others,  imperfett ,  as  not 
having  all  thofe  parts  till  after  they  are  excreted  or  laid  ;  fuch 
are  the  eggs  of  fifties,  which  after  they  are  brought  forth, 
affume  an  albumen  to  themfelves  from  the  water. 

Another  difference  is,  that  fome  are  faecundated ,  and  others 
not :  the  firft:  are  thofe  which  contain  a  fperm,  injected  by 
coition  of  the  male,  to  difpofe  them  for  conception  :  the  reft, 
not  impregnated  with  this  fperm,  never  breed  young  by  any 
incubation,  but  always  putrify. 

An  egg  fcecundified,  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  be¬ 
fore  ever  the  hen  have  fate  upon  it.  By  the  microfcope  we 
fee,  in  the  middle  of  the  cicatricula,  the  plain  carina  of  the 
chick,  fwimming  in  the  liquamen  or  humour  ;  it  confifts  of 
fine  white  zones,  or  threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future 
incubation  enlarges,  by  rarifying  and  liquifying  the  matter 
firft  of  the  albumen,  and  then  of  the  vitellus,  and  pref- 
fing  them  into  the  veffels  of  the  cicatricula,  for  a  further 
preparation,  digeftion,  aflimilation,  and  accretion  ;  till  the 
.chick,  too  big  for  its  covercle,  breaks  the  fhell,  and  is  de¬ 
livered. 

It  was  anciently  thought,  that  none  but  birds  and  fifties,  with 
fome  other  animals,  were  produced,  ab  ovo,  from  eggs  ;  but 
the  generality  of  the  moderns  incline  to  think,  that  all  ani¬ 
mals,  even  man  himfelf,  is  generated  the  fame  way.  Harvey, 
de  Graaf,  Kerckringius,  and  feveral  other  great  anatomifts, 
have  fo  ftrenuoufly  afferted  this  opinion,  that  it  now  generally 
obtains. 

In  the  teftes  of  women,  are  found  little  veficles,  about  the 
fize  of  green  peas,  which  are  accounted  as  eggs ;  for  which 
reafon,  thefe  parts,  which  the  ancients  called  tejlicles ,  the  mo¬ 
derns  call  ovaries.  Thefe  eggs  fcecundified  by  the  moft  vo¬ 
latile  and  fpirituous  part  of  the  feed  of  the  male,  are  detached 
from  the  ovary,  and  fall  down  the  fallopian  tubes  into  the 
uterus,  where  they  grow  and  increafe.  See  Conception, 
and  Generation. 

This  fiftem  is  countenanced  and  confirmed  by  abundance  of 
obfervations  and  experiments.  M.  de  S.  Maurice,  upon  open¬ 
ing  a  woman  at  Paris,  in  1682,  found  a  foetus  perfectly 
formed  in  the  tefticle. 

M.  Olivier,  a  phyfician  at  Breft,  attefts,  that  in  the  year 
1684,  a  woman,  pregnant  feven  months,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  whole  plate  full  of  eggs  faftened  together  like  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Wormius  affures  us,  that  he  had  himfelf 
feen  a  woman  who  had  lain  an  egg.  And  Bartholin  confirms 
him,  Cent.  I.  Hift.  Anatom.  IV.  p.  11.  The  fame  author 
tells  us,  he  knew  a  woman  at  Copenhagen,  who,  after  twelve 
weeks  conception,  was  delivered  of  an  egg  wrapped  up  in  a 
thin  fhell.  Lanzonus,  Dec.  II.  An.  ix.  Obf.  38.  p.  73. 
of  the  Curiofi  Natures ,  relates  the  fame  thing  of  another  wo¬ 
man  feven  weeks  gone  :  the  egg  fhe  brought  forth  was  of  a 
fize  between  that  of  a  hen  and  a  pigeon  ;  and  was  cover’d 
with  membranes  inftead  of  a  fhell.  The  outer  membrane,  or 
chorion,  was  thick  and  bloody  ;  and  the  inner,  or  amnios, 
thin  and  tranfparent,  including  a  whitifh  humour,  wherein 
the  embryo  fwam  faftened  by  umbilical  veffels,  like  threads  of 

filk. 

Bonetus,  in  a  letter  to  Zuingerus,  publifhed  in  the  epheme- 
rides  of  the  Curiofi  natures ,  Dec.  II.  An.  2.  Obf.  186,  p.  417. 
relates,  that  a  young  maid  had  caft  forth  a  great  number  of 


little  eggs.  Con.  Virdungius  obferves,  that  in  differing  a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  a  rupture,  he  found  eggs  of  diverfe  fizes 
in  the  cornua  of  the  womb.  Laftly,  we  meet  with  di¬ 
verfe  inftances  of  the  fame  thing  in  Rbodius,  Cent.  III.  Obf. 
57.  and  in  feveral  places  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Curiofi  Na¬ 
tures.  Infomuch  that  Berger,  in  his  treatife  de  Natura  hu- 
mana ,  L.  II.  C.  I.  p.  461.  makes  no  fcruple  to  give  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  only  difference  between  animals,  called 
oviparous ,  and  thofe  denominated  viviparous ,  confifts  in  this  ; 
that  the  former  caft  their  eggs  out  of  the  body,  and  lay  them 
in  nefts  ;  and  that  their  eggs  contain  all  the  nourifhment  re- 
quifite  for  the  fruit,  or  foetus  :  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  eggs 
are  only  layed  from  the  ovary  into  the  uterus  ;  that  they 
have  but  little  juice  and  that  the  mother  furnifhes  the 
reft. 

There  is  not  fo  much  as  a  plant,  whofe  generation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fentiment  of  Empedocles,  and  fince  him  of 
Malpighi,  Rallius,  Fabric,  de  Aquapendente,  Grew,  and 
others,  is  not  effected  by  the  way  of  eggs.  See  Plant, 
Gfc. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  numerous  inftances  of  ovipa¬ 
rous  animals,  producing  their  young  abfolutely  alive,  and 
without  eggs.  Such  inftances  we  have  of  a  crow,  a  hen,  fer- 
pents,  fifties,  eels,  &c.  See  Ifibord.  ab  Amelanxen,  Breviar. 
Memorabil.  N.  28.  in  append.  Ephem.  Curiofi  Nat.  Dec.  II. 
An.  4 .  p.  201.  Lyferus,  Obf.  VI.  Aldrovaqd.  Hijl.  Serp.  & 
Dracon.  p.  309.  Seb.  Nuremberg,  De  Mirac.  Natur.  in 
Europ.  C.  41.  Franc.  Paullin  de  Anguilla ,  S.  I.  C.  2, 
&c. 

But  this  is  not  all :  Naturalifts  affords  inftances  of  males,  and 
even  men,  calling  out  eggs  by  the  fundament.  The  thing 
will  look  fo  odd  to  an  Englifh  reader,  that  we  might  be  cen- 
fured,  were  we  to  relate  the  various  accounts  of  this  kind  in 
form.  We  fhall,  therefore,  content  our  felves  to  refer  the 
reader,  who  has  curiolity  enough  that  way,  to  the  authors 
and  places  where  he  may  meet  with  them,  viz.  Chrift.  Paulin. 
Cy nograph.  Curiof.  Secft.  I.  L.  3.  §.  56.  Ephem.  Nat.  Curiofi 
Dec.  II.  A.  8.  Obf.  T17.  p.  z6l.  and  Dec.  L  An.  2  Obf. 
250.  and  Dec.  II.  An.  4.  Append,  p.  199.  Shenck.  Hijl. 
Monft.  p.  129,  £sY. 

M.  Stolterfoht  is  of  opinion,  that  at  leaft,  iii  fome  of  thefe 
cafes,  what  was  taken  for  eggs  might  be  no  more  than  cer¬ 
tain  aliments  ill  digefted,  and  coagulated  ;  an  inftance  of 
which  he  himfelf  had  feen.  As  to  thofe  of  women,  Wor¬ 
mius  and  Fromann.  L.  III.  de  Fafcinat.  P.  VI.  C.  20. 
§.  9.  p.  882.  take  it  for  the  effedl  of  the  devil :  but  Bar¬ 
tholin  and  Stolterfoht  treat  the  notion,  as  it  deferves,  with 
derifion. 

Gouffet,  de  Caufis  Lingues  Hebraicee ,  explodes  the  mo¬ 
dern  lyftem  of  generation  ab  ovo ,  as  contrary  to  feripture  : 
and  others  imagine  they  have  feen  the  animal  alive,  and 
formed  in  the  feed  of  the  male.  See  Animalcule,  and 
Seed. 

Malpighi,  has  made  very  curious  obfervations  with  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  of  all  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  egg ,  every  half 
hour  of  incubation,  Voflius,  and  diverfe  other  authors,  are 
very  follicitous  about  fettling  the  queftion,  which  was  formed 
firft,  the  egg  or  the  pullet?  de  Idolol.  L.  III.  C.  78. 

In  Egypt,  they  hatch  their  eggs  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  or 
oven  ;  and  frequently  have  feven  or  eight  thoufand  chick¬ 
ens  come  forth  at  a  time.  An  account  of  the  method 
hereof  we  have  in  the  Philojophical  fir anf actions.  See  Hatch¬ 
ing. 


At  Tonquin,  they  are  faid  to  keep  eggs  entire  for  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  by  covering  them  up  in  a  pafte  made  of  allies 
and  brine.  The  tortoife  is  faid  to  lay  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
hundred  eggs ,  which  fhe  covers  in  the  fand,  and  leaves  the 
fun  to  hatch  them  ;  and  the  eggs  of  the  oftrich  are  hatch¬ 
ed  after  the  fame  manner.  Wftlugh.  Ornithol.  L.  II  C  8 
§.  1. 


in  tne  A  eta  b  rudit. 


Lipj.  An.  1053.  P •  221.  mention  is 
made  of  a  hen’s  egg ,  in  all  refpedts  like  the  common  ones,  in 
the  middle  whereof  was  found  another,  of  the  fize  of  a  pige¬ 
on’s  egg.  See  Superfetation. 

Eggs  with  double  {hells,  are  no  unufual  phaenomenon.  Har¬ 
vey  is  very  large  on  the  rationale  of  thefe  appearances,  in  his 
treatife  de  Generation.  AnimaL 

Among  the  ancients,  the  egg  was  the  fymbol  of  the  world  ;  it 
being  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the  world  was  made  of  an 
egg  '•  whence  eggs  became  of  fingular  importance,  in  the  facri- 
fices  of  Cybele,.  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  Some  of  their  dei¬ 
ties  were  likewife  produced  from  eggs. 

Wind  Egg.  See  the  article  Wind  Egg. 

Cows  Egg,  is  a  name  which  fome  authors  give  to  a  kind  of 
bezoard,  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  cow  kind.  See  Be- 
zoard. 

Egg,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  of  an  oval  form,  cut  in  the 
echmus  or  quarter-round,  of  the  Ionic  and  compof.te  capi¬ 
tals.  The  profile  or  contour  of  the  echinus,  is  enriched 


wtth  eggs  and  anchors,  alternately  placed.-SeeYui.  Archil, 
fig.  10.  See  alfo  Ec hinus,  Ovolo,  &c 
Philofophical  Egg  in  chemiftry.  See  Philosophical. 
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EGUISCE'.  See  the  article  Aiguisce'. 

Egyptians,  in  our  ftatutes,  a  counterfeit  kind  of  rogues, 
who,  being  Englilh,  or  Welfh  people,  difguife  themfelves  in 
uncouth  habits,  fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing 
to  themfelves  an  unknown,  canting  language,  wander  up  and 
down  ;  and  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  difeafes, 
iffc.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them  of  their  money, 
and  Peal  all  that  is  not  too  hot,  or  too  heavy  for  them. — See 
feveral  ftatutes  made  againft  them,  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
I  and  2  Phil,  iff  Mar.  C.  4.  5  Eliz.  C.  20. 

The  origin  of  this  tribe  of  vagabonds  called  Egyptians ,  and 
popularly  Gipfies ,  is  fomewhat  obfcure  ;  at  leaft  the  reafon  of 
the  denomination  is  fo.  It  is  certain,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  the  charafter  of  great  cheats,  and  were  famous  for  the 
cleanlinefs  of  their  impoftures  ;  whence  the  name  might  af¬ 
terwards  pafs  proverbially  into  other  languages  ;  as  it  is  pretty 
certain  it  did  into  the  Greek,  and  Latin.  Or  elfe,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  being  much  verfed  in  aftronomy,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  little  elfe  but  aftrology,  the  name  was  on  that 
Lore  affumed  by  thefe  difeurs  de  bonne  avanture ,  as  the 
French  call  them,  or  tellers  of  good  fortune. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  fcarce  any  country  of  Europe  but 
has  its  Egyptians ,  though  not  all  of  them  under  that  denomi¬ 
nation  :  the  Latins  call  them  /. Egyptii ;  the  Italians,  Cingani  and 
Cingari  ;  the  Germans,  Zigeuner ,  the  French,  Bohemiens  j 
others,  Saracens  ;  and  others,  Tartars ,  &c. 

Munfter,  Geogr.  L.  III.  c.  5.  relates,  that  they  made  their 
firft  appearance  in  Grermany,  in  1417,  exceedingly  tawny 
and  fun-burnt,  and  in  pitiful  array  ;  though  they  affefted  qua¬ 
lity,  and  travelled  with  a  train  of  hunting  dogs  after  them, 
like  nobles.  He  adds,  that  they  had  paffportsi  from  king  Si- 
gifmond  of  Bohemia,  and  other  princes.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards  they  came  into  France,  and  thence  paffed  into  England. 
Pafquiei,  in  his  Recberch.  L.  IV.  c.  iq.  relates  the  origin  of 
the  Gipfies,  thus  :  on  the  17th  of  April  1427,  there  came 
to  Paris  twelve  penitents,  or  perfons,  as  they  faid,  adjudged 
to  penance,  viz.  one  duke,  one  count,  and  ten  cavaliers,  or 
perfons  on  horfeback  :  they  took  on  themfelves  the  charafter 
of  chriftians  of  the  lower  Egypt ,  expelled  by  the  Saracens,  who 
having  made  application  to  the  pope,  and  confefled  their  fins, 
received  for  penance,  that  they  Ihould  travel  through  the 
W'orld  for  feven  years,  without  ever  lying  in  a  bed.  Their 
train  conftfted  of  120  perfons,  men,  women  and  children, 
which  were  all  that  were  left  of  1200,  who  came  together 
out  of  Egypt.  They  had  lodgings  aftigned  them  in  the  chap- 
pel,  and  people  went  in  crouds  to  fee  them.  Their  ears  were 
perforated,  and  filver  buckles  hung  to  them.  Their  hair  was 
exceedingly  black  and  frizzled  ;  their  women  ugly,  thievifh, 
and  pretenders  to  telling  of  fortunes.  The  bifhop  foon  after¬ 
wards  obliged  them  to  retire  ;  and  excommunicated  fuch  as 
had  fhewn  them  their  hands. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  eftates  of  Orleans,  in  the  year 
1560,  it  was  enjoyned  all  thefe  impoftors,  under  the  name  of 
Bohemians  and  Egyptians ,  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  penalty  of 
the  galleys.  Upon  this  they  difperfed  into  leffer  companies, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  Europe.  The  firft  time  we  hear 
of  them  in  England,  was  three  years  afterwards,  viz.  anno 
1563.  Raph.  Volaterranus  making  mention  of  them,  af¬ 
firms  that  they  firft  proceeded  or  ftrolled  from  amono-  the 
Uxii,  a  people  of  Perfis,  or  Perfia. 

Eg y pt ian -Tear,  fee  the  article  Year. 

EJACULATION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  emitting  feed  ; 
from  the  Latin  ejaculari ,  to  caft  outwards.  See  Emission. 

To  evince  a  man’s  virility,  in  a  court  of  Juftice,  where  he 
is  accufed  of  impotency,  it  is  required  he  give  evidence  of 
ereftion,  intromiftion,  and  ejaculation.  See  Congress,  iffc. 
EJACULATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  two  muf- 
cles  of  the  genitals,  from  their  office  in  the  ejaculation  of  the 
feed.  See  Seed. 

The  ejaculatores  arife  from  the  fphinfter  of  the  anus,  and  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  urethra,  as  far  as  the  middle  thereof ;  where 
they  are  inferted  laterally. 

The  fame  denomination  is  likewife  given  two  mufcles  of 
the  clitoris,  which  arifing  from  the  fphinfter  ani,  advance 
laterally  along  the  labia,  and  are  inferted  afide  of  the  clitoris. 

See  Generation. 

EJACULATORY,  in  anatomy,  is  a  term  applied  to  two 
little  dufts  or  canals,  arifing  from  the  veficulae  feminales. 

I  he  ejaculatory  dufts  are  about  an  inch  in  length  :  towards  the 
veficulae,  they  are  pretty  wide  ;  but  contraft  themfelves  as 

they  approach  towards  the  urethra,  which  they  penetrate  to¬ 
gether.  J  r 

dome  authors  alfo  apply  the  name  ejaculatory  to  the  vafa  defe- 

rentia.  See  Deferentia  vafa 

EICETiE,  called  alfo  Heicft*/  on  A  Wmn  .  •  c 

vttI  *  ntiCETiE,  and  Hicetje,  heretics  of 

Vrom  ,l  f  „,  (I-Ury’  made  prafcffion  of  the  monaftic  life. 

If  ifad  f Talf  .0  hEXOdr S>  Whcre  Mofes  wi  the  chi,Jren 

1,  thcy  had^d  Ir^Se^T  ”  °f  ^  ’fj 

perilhed  ;  the  Lu  concluded,  Sat  they  n,  ‘ft  f  “!Td 

topraife  God  aright  :  and  as ^  "  tf,nS  and 
Mofo  and  Aaron,  took  a  drum  in  her  handTonlheVame"  °' 
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cafiori ;  and  all  the  women  did  the  like,  to  teftify  their  joy 
by  playing,  beating,  and  dancing  ;  the  eicetee,  the  better  to 
imitate  their  conduft  herein,  endeavoured  to  draw  women 
to  them  to  make  profeffiort  of  the  monaftic  life,  and  affift 
in  their  mirth. 

EJECIT  infra  terrhinum.  See  QuaRE  ejecit. 

EJ EC  riON,  the  aft  of  throwing  out,  or  difcharging  any 
thing  at  fome  of  the  emunftories  ;  as  by  ftool,  vomiting,  or 
the  like.  See  Excretion,  Evacuation,  Emission,  iffc 
Ejectione  firm# i  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  leffee  for  years 
who  is  ejefted  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  either  by 
the  leffor,  or  a  ftranger. 

EIGHT,  piece  of.  See  Piece  of  eight. 

Eight  pair  of  nerves.  See  the  article  Nerve. 

EIRE,  inlaw  See  the  article  Eyre. 

ELABORATION,  the  aft  of  finifhing,  or  perfefting  any 
thing  with  labour,  and  time. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine,  where  the  chyle,  blood 
and  femen,  are  faid  to  be  well  elaborated  when  they  are  well 
conditioned,  have  undergone  all  the  fecretions,  mixions,  im¬ 
pregnations  and  circulations  neceffary  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  See  Chyle,  Blood,  and  Seed. 

If  the  chyle  went  direftly  from  its  receptaculum  to  the  breafts, 
it  would  not  be  fufficiently  elaborated  to  afford  good  milk! 
See  Milk. 

ELABORATORY.  Sec  the  article  Laboratory. 
ELASTIC  *  body  is  that,  which,  by  being  ftruck,  or  ftretched, 
has  its  figure  altered  ;  but  endeavours,  by  its  own  force,  to  re¬ 
fume  the  fame. —  Or,  it  is  a  fpringy  body,  which  when  com- 
preffed,  condenfed,  or  the  like,  makes  an  effort  to  fet  itfelf 
at  liberty  ;  and  to  repel  the  body  that  conftrained  it.  —Such  is 
a  fword-blade,  a  bow,  iffc.  which  are  eafily  bent,  but  prefently 
return  to  their  former  figure  and  extenfion.  See  Elasticity^ 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  eAfiis»f,  inpulfor ,  or 
iXMtv&v ,  to  impel l,  pujh,&cz.  See  Spring. 

Elaflic  bodies  are  either  natural ,  or  artificial :  thofe  moft  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  elaflic  power  among  artificial  bodies,  are  fteel 
bows,  brafs,  ivory,  and  marble  balls  ;  leathers,  fkins,  mem¬ 
branes  ;  brafs,  filver,  iron,  and  fteel  chords  or  wiars  j  nerves, 
guts,  hemp  and  flax  ftrings,  iffc. 

Amongft  natural  bodies ,  the  principal  are  air,  fponges,  the 
branches  of  green  trees,  wool,  cotton,  feathers,  iffc.  —  It  is 
difputed,  whether  or  no  water  have  any  elaftic  force  :  the 
moft  common  opinion  is,  that  it  has  none  of  itfelf ;  and  that 
if  it  (hew  any,  it  is  owing  to  the  air  contained  therein.  See 
Water. 

The  principal  phaenomena  obferved  to  obtain  in  elaflic  bodies , 
axe,  i.  That  an  elaflic  body ,  (i.  e.  a  body  perfectly  elaflic ,  if 
any  fuch  there  be)  endeavours  to  reftore  itfelf  with  the  fame 
force  wherewith  it  is  preffed  or  bent.  Thus,  whatever  force 
is  applied  to  bend  a  bow,  with  the  fame  force  it  ftrives  to  un¬ 
bend  itfelf,  or  return  to  its  natural  ftate.  For  the  force, 
wherewith  the  firing  is  drawn,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
refills  the  draught ;  the  bow  being  bent  fo  long,  till  the  force 
applied,  and  that  which  refills  it,  are  in  equilibrio. 

2.  An  elaflic  body  exerts  its  force  equally  towards  all  fides  ; 
though  the  effeft  is  found  chiefly  on  that  fide  where  the  re¬ 
finance  is  weakeft  :  as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  a  bow  Ihootin  fl¬ 
out  an  arrow  ;  a  gun  exploding  a  ball,  iffc. 

3.  Elaflic  bodies ,  in  what  manner  foever  ftruck,  or  impelled 
are  inflefted,  and  rebound  after  the  fame  manner.  Thus  a 
bell  yields  the  fame  found  in  what  manner,  or  on  what  fide 
foever  ftruck. 

4.  A  body  perfectly  fluid,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  cannot  be 
elaflic  ;  by  reafon  its  parts  cannot  be  compreffed.  See  Fluid. 

5.  A  body  perfeftly  folid,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  cannot  be 
elaflic  ;  in  that  having  no  pores,  it  is  incapable  of  being  com- 
preffed.  See  Solid. 

6.  Hard,  long,  flexible  bodies,  apt  to  acquire  elaflicity ,  do  it 
chiefly  in  three  manners  ;  either  by  being  extended,  by  being 
contrafted,  or  by  being  bent. 

7.  Bodies,  in  dilating  themfelves  by  their  elaflic  power,  exert 
a  greater  force  at  the  beginning  of  their  dilatation,  than  to¬ 
wards  the  end  thereof.  By  reafon  the  bodies  are  more 
comprelfed  at  firft  j  and  the  renitency  is  always  equal  to 
the  comprelfion. 

8.  The  motion,  whereby  compreffed  bodies  reftore  them¬ 
felves,  is  ufually  an  accelerated  motion.  See  Dilatation. 

For  the  laws  of  motion  and  percuffion  in  Elastic  bodies ,  fee  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Percussion. 

ELASTICITY,  or  Elastic  force ,  in  phyfics,  a  property 
or  power,  in  natural  bodies,  which  denominates  them  elaflic ; 
and  by  which  they  are  reftored  to  the  figure,  and  extenfion 
they  had  loft  from  any  external  caufe.  See  Elastic  body. 

The  caufe,  or  principle,  of  this  important  property  elaflicity , 
or  fpringinefs,  is  varioufly  aftigned  :  The  cartefians  account  for 
it  from  the  materia  fubtilis  making  an  effort  to  pafs  through 
pores  that  are  too  narrow  for  it.  Thus,  fay  they,  in  bending, 
or  comprefting,  a  hard,  elaftic  body,  e.  gr.  a  bow,  its  parts 
recede  from  each  other  on  the  convex  fide,  and  approach  on 
the  concave :  confequently  the  pores  are  contrafted  or 
ftreightned  oij  the  concave  fide  ;  and  if  they  were  before 

round. 
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round,  are  now,  for  inftance,  oval :  fo  that  the  materia  fub- 
tilis,  or  matter  of  the  fecond  element,  endeavouring  to  pafs  out 
at  thole  pores,  thus  ftreightened,  muft  make  an  effort,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  reftore  the  body  to  the  ftate  it  was  in  when  the 
pores  were  more  patent  and  round,  i.  before  the  bow  was 
bent :  and  in  this  confifts  its  elajlicity. 

Other  later,  and  more  wary  philofophers,  account  for  elajlicity 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Cartefians;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  in  lieu  of  the  fubtile  matter  of  the  Cartefians, 

aStdt  see^rHH0Rr.afinCether‘al 

Others,  fettmg  afide  the  precarious  notion  of  a  materia  fubtilis, 
account  for  elajlicity  from  the  great  law  of  nature,  attraftion,  or 

the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  folid  and  firm  bodies. 
See  Cohesion. 

Thus,  fay  they,  when  a  hard  body  is  ftruck  or  bent,  fo  as 
the  component  parts  are  moved  a  little  from  each  other, 
but  not  quite  disjoined,  or  broke  off,  or  feparated  fo  far  as 
to  be  out  of  the  power  of  that  attraSing  force  whereby  they 
cohere  ;  they  muff  certainly,  on  the  ceffation  of  the  external 
violence,  fpring  back  to  their  former  natural  ftate.  See  At¬ 
traction. 


Others  refolve  elajlicity  into  the  preffire  of  the  atmofphere : 
tor  a  violent  tenfion,  or  compreffion,  though  not  great 
enough  to  feparate  the  conftituent  particles  of  bodies  far 
enough  to  let  in  any  foreign  matter,  muft  yet  occafion  ma¬ 
ny  little  vacuola  between  the  feparated  furfaces  ;  fo  that 
upon  the  removal  of  the  force  they  will '  clofe  again,  by  the 
preiiure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts  See  At¬ 
mosphere. 

Laftly,  others  attribute  the  elajlicity  of  all  hard  bodies  to  the 
power  of  refilition  in  the  air  included  within  them.  And  fo 
make  the  elajlic  force  of  the  air,  the  principle  of  elajlicity  in  all 
other  bodies.  See  Air. 

Laws  of  Elasticity.— To  enquire  a  little  more  exprefly  into 
the  nature  and  laws  of  elajlicity ,  we  fhall  confider  the  pheno¬ 
mena  thereof.  Let  it  bepremifed,  then,  that  all  the  bodies 
wherein  this  power  is  obferved,  do  confift,  or  may  be  conceived 
to  confift,  of  fmall  threads,  or  fibres,  which,  laid  together, 
conftitute  fuch  bodies.  To  examine  elajlicity ,  therefore,  in  its 
moft  fimple  cafe,  we  had  beft  confider  it  in  mufical  firings,  or 
chords,  and  particularly  thofe  of  metal ;  for  thofe  of  cat- gut, 
having  a  fpiral  twift,  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  fibres  whereof 
bodies  are  formed.  ' 

Now  the  elajlicity  of  a  fibre,  or  chord,  confifts  in  this,  that  it 
may  be  ftretched  or  extended  ;  and  that  upon  removing  the 
force  whereby  it  was  ftretched,  or  lengthened,  it  returns^to  its 
former  dimenfions.  Fibres  have  no  elajlicity ,  unlefs  they  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  certain  force ;  as  appears  in  lax  chords,  which 
may  be  moved  a  little  out  of  their  pofition,  without  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recover  it.  Though  what  the  degree  of  tenfion  is,  ne- 
ceffary  for  elajlicity  to  commence,  is# not  yet  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment.  Add,  that  when  a  fibre  is  too  far  ftretched,  it  lofes  its 
elajlicity,  though  here  too,  the  degree  of  tenfion  that  deftroys 
elajlicity  is  unknown.  But  it  is  certain,  elajlicity  depends  on  ten- 
iion,  and  is  confined  within  a  certain  fphere,  or  boundarv  there¬ 
of  on  either  fide.  SeeCHORD,  andFiBRE.  7 

This,  if  it  do  not  give  us  the  proper  adequate  caufe  of  elaflicity 
yet  fliews  us  the  difference  between  elajlic  and  unelajlic  bodies; 
how  it  is  a  body  lofes  its  elajlicity,  and  how  a  body,  deftitute  of 
any  fuch  force,  comes  to  acquire  it. — Thus,  a  plate  of  metal, 
by  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer,  becomes  elajlic ;  and  being  heat¬ 
ed,  again  lofes  that  property. 

Between  the  limits  of  tenfion,  wherewith  elajlicity  is  terminated, 
there  are  different  forces  required  to  give  different  degrees  of  ten¬ 
fion,  in  order  to  ftretch  chords  to  certain  lengths.  What  the 
proportion  of  thefe  forces  is,  can  only  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  chords  of  metal.  But  as  the  lengthenings  of 
fuch  chords  are  fcarce  fenfible,  the  proportions  cannot  be  diredl- 
lymeafured;  but  a  particular  apparatus,  and  a  kind  of  circuit 
are  neceffary  to  arrive  thereat.  Dr.  s’Gravefande  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains,  in  order  to  fix  thefe  laws ;  the  refult  of  whofe 
experiments  are  as  follow. 

1.  That  the  weight,  whereby  a  fibre  is  increafed  a  certain 
length,  by  ftretching,  is  in  different  degrees  of  tenfion,  as 
the  tenfion  itfelf.  ift  e .  gr.  there  be  three  fibres  of  the 
fame  kind,  length,  and  thicknefs,  whofe  tenfions  are  as  i,  2 
and  3  j  any  weights,  in  the  fame  proportion,  will  ftretch  them 
equally. 

2.  That  the  leaft  lengthening  of  the  fame  fibres  are  to  one 
another,  nearly  as  the  forces  whereby  the  fibres  are  lengthen¬ 
ed.  .  Which  property  may  likewife  be  applied  to  their  in¬ 
flexion. 

3.  In  chords  of  the  fame  kind,  thicknefs,  and  which  are  equal¬ 
ly  ftretched,  but  of  different  lengths,  the  lengthenings  produced 
by  fuperadding  equal  weights,  are  to  one  another  as  the  lengths 
of  the  chords.  Which  arifes  hence,  that  the  chord  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  in  all  its  parts  :  confequently  the  lengthening  of  a  whole  chord 
is  double  the  lengthening  of  half  of  it,  or  a  chord  of  half  the 
length. 

4.  litres  of  the  fame  kind,  but  different  thicknefles,  may  be 
compared  together  after  the  like  manner ;  only  confidering 
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them  fls  cohfifting  of  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  fine  fibres  of 
the  lame  tbicknels  ;  the  number  whereof  muft  be  taken  in  the 
ratio  of  the  folidity  of  thofe  fibres,  i.  e.  as  the  fquares  of  the  dia¬ 
meters,  or  as  the  weights  of  thefe  fibres,  when  their  lengths  are 
equal,  Such  fibres,  of  confequence,  will  be  equally  ftretched 
y  forces  that  aie  in  the  fame  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  ;  which  fame  ratio,  is  likewife  required  between  the  forces 
whereby  the  chords  are  inflected,  that  the  fagitt*  may  be  equal 
in  the  given  fibres. 

n?0t'°n  a  ftretched  fibre  agrees  with  the  motion  of 
a  body  vibrating  in  a  cycloid  ;  and  how  unequal  foever  the 
vibrations  are,  they  are  all  performed  in  the  fame  time.  See 
Cycloid. 

6.  In  two  equal  chords,  unequally  ftretched,  unequal  forces  are 
required  to  infled  them  equally.  Their  motions  may  be  com- 
pared  to  thofe  of  two  pendulums,  defcnbing  fimilar  cycloids, 

y  different  forces.  Confequently,  the  fquares  of  the  times  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  fibres  are  to  each  other  inverfely,  as  the 
forces  whereby  they  are  equally  infleded,  which  are  as  the 
weights  by  which  the  chords  are  ftretched. 

7.  The  motions  of  fimilar  chords,  equally  ftretched,  but  of 
different  lengths,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  pendulums 
after  another  manner}  for  as  the  times  of  the  vibrations  are 
to  be  confidered,  the  celerities  alfo,  wherewith  the  chords  are 
moved,  muft  be  confidered.  Now  thefe  celerities  are  to  one 
another  diredly  as  the  weights  whereby  the  chords  are  infled- 
ed,  and  inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  chords } 
that  is,  inverfely  as  their  lengths.  The  celerities,  therefore, 
are  in  an  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  thofe  lengths;  that  is,  in¬ 
verfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  lengths:  and  the  fquares  of  the 
times  of  the  vibrations,  are  likewife  in  the  inverfe  ratio:  Con- 
fequently,  the  lengths  of  the  chords  will  be  as  the  times  of  the 
vibrations. 

Elajlic  laminae,  or  plates  may  be  confidered  as  congeries’s  or 
bundles  of  elajlic  chords.  When  the  plate  is  infieded,  fome  fi¬ 
bres  are  lengthened  ;  and  there  are  unequal  lengthenings  in  feve- 
ral  points  of  the  fame  plate. 

The  curve  formed  by  the  infleded  plate,  is  eafily  determined 
from  what  has  been  (hewn  concerning  chords.  In  effed,  in  the 
vibrations  of  fuch  plate,  or  fpring,  the  motion  thereof  is  acce¬ 
lerated,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  motion  of  a  chord,  and  of 
a  pendulum  in  a  cycloid,  are  accelerated.  And  the  vibrations 
o  ‘“eh  fp rings  are  all  performed  in  the  fame  time 
Elajlic  -bafts,  fpheres,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  confiding  of  fe- 
veral  elajlic  plates,  ,  or  fprings ;  and  the  introceflions,  or  yielding 
inwaid  of  any  point  thereof,  are  proportionable  to  the  forces 
wherewith  the  body  is  comprefied. 

7he  Elasticity  of  fluids  is  counted  for,  from  their  particles  be¬ 
ing  all  endowed  with  a  centrifugal  force  ;  whence  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  prop.  23.  lib.  2.  demonftrates,  that  particles,  which  mu¬ 
tually  avoid,  or  fly  oft  from  one  another  by  fuch  forces  as  are 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  diftances  of  their  center,  will 
compofe  an  elajlic  fluid,  whofe  denfity  fhall  be  proportional  to  its 
compreffion  ;  and  vice  verfa,  if  any  fluid  be  compofed  of  parti¬ 
cles,  that  fly  off  and  avoid  one  another,  and  hath  its  denfity  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  compreffion  ;  then  the  centrifugal  forces  of  thofe 

Sef FLun}  ^  reCiprocall.y>  as  the  diftances  of  their  centers. 

Elasticity  of  the  air,  is  the  force  wherewith  that  element  di- 
lates  itfelf,  upon  removing  the  force  whereby  it  was  before  com- 
preffed.  See  Air. 

The  elajlicity  or  fpring  of  the  air ,  was  firft  difcovered  by  the 
great  Gahleo.  Its  exiftence  is  proved  by  this  experiment  of  that 
philofopher:  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air,  being  intruded 
by  means  of  a  fyringe  into  a  glafs  or  metal  ball,  till  fuch  time 
as  the  ball,  with  this  acceffion  of  air,  weigh  confiderably  more 
m  the  balance  than  it  did  before;  upon  opening  the  mouth 

thereof,  the  am  ruffes  out,  till  the  ball  fink  to  its  former 
weight. 

For  hence  we  argue,  that  there  is  juft  fo  much  air  gone  out  as 
compreffed  air  had  been  crouded  in.  Air,  therefore,  returns  to 
its  former  degree  of  expanfion,  upon  removing  the  force  that 
comprefied,  or  refilled  its  expanfion  ;  confequently  it  is  endued 
with  an  elajlic  force. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  as  the  air  is  found  to  ruff  out  in  everv  fi 
tuation,  or  diredion  of  the  orifice  ;  the  elajlic  force  of  the  air 
ads  every  way,  or  in  every  direction. 

The  elajlicity  of  the  air  making  a  confiderable  article  in  the 
new  pneumatics,  we  ffall  here  give  the  principal  laws  there¬ 
of. 

1.  The  elajlicity  ol  the  lower  air,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  upper  incumbent  air  For  the  upper  air  is  eafily  proved  to 
prefs  on  the  lower.  See  Pressure. 

And  the  elajlicity  of  the  air,  has  already  been  (hewn  equal  to  the 
compreffing  power  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  elaLty  JZ 

Hence,  as  the  weight  of  the  upper  air,  incumbent  on  the 
lower  ,s  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  he 

eeT  tmTonY  thef COlUmn  0f  air>  and  altitude  of  « 
feet ,  or  to  a  column  of  mercury  28  inches  high  :  the  fpring  of 

the  lower  air  is  equal  to  the  fame  column  of  water,  or  mercury. 

3  ^  ^  .  Hence 
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Hence  again,  t!,e  fpring  of  the  air,  includeJ  in  a  ve®’J^ 
is  likewife  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  meuntbent  atm 
fphere.  Confequently  the  air,  included  in  a  vdL  ,  P 
with  the  fame  force,  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  M, 
therefore,  the  elasticity  of  the  included  air,  is  able  to 
mercury  to  the  height  of  28  inches,  and  water  to  the  a 
of  21  feet,  in  an  empty  tube.  See  Air-Pump. 

2..  The  elajiic  force  of  air  compreffed,  is  to  that  of  the 
air  dilated;  reciprocally,  as  the  bulk  of  the  dilated  air  0  n" 

of  the  compreffed  air.  #  f  V 

For  the  elajiicity  of  air  more  compreffed,  is  to  that  o  ai 
lefs  compreffed  ;  as  the  weight  incumbent  on  that,  to  ie 
weight  incumbent  on  this.  B  it  the  bulks  of  more,  an 
lefs  compreffed  air,  are  in  the  fame  reciprocal  ratio  of  thele 
weights.  Therefore  the  elajiic  force ,  &c. 

Hence  the  elaflicity  of  air  more  compreffed,  is  ftronger  than 

that  of  air  lefs  compreffed.  . 

3.  The  elajiicity  of  more  compreffed  air,  is  to  that  of  air  le  s 
compreffed,  cretcris  paribus ,  as  the  mafs,  or  quantity  ot  more 
compreffed  air,  is  to  a  mafs  of  air  lefs  compreffed  ot  the  lame 

bulk.  .  , 

4.  The  ratio  of  the  fpace  filled  by  air  preffed  only  by  the  weig  it 
of  the  atmofphere,  to  the  fpace  it  is  reduced  into  by  fort  er 
compreffion,  being  given ;  to  determine  the  elajiic  force  of  t  e 
compreffed  air. 

Since  the  fpring  of  the  air,  preffed  only  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
of  the  fame  bafe  with  the  column  of  air,  and  of  the  height  of 
28  inches ;  to  the  bulk  of  the  compreffed  air,  that  of  the  air 
not  compreffed,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  ; 
feek  a  fourth  proportional :  this  will  exprefs  the  quantity  of  the 
elajiic  force  in  the  comprelled  air. 

Hence,  fubtradting  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  from 
the  quantity  of  the  elajiic  force  thus  determined,  the  remainder 
is  the  force  of  elajiicity  whereby  it  exceeds  the  refiftance  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere. 

5.  Heat  increafes  the  elajiicity  of  the  air  ;  and  cold  diminifhes 
it.  See  Heat,  and  Cold. 

6.  The  elajiic  force  of  the  air,  whereby  it  is  expanded,  in  rare¬ 
faction,  is  to  the  elajiicity  of  the  air  condenfed  ;  as  the  bulk  of 
rarified  air,  to  the  bulk  of  condenfed  air. 

ELATERIUM  *,  EAATHPlON,  in  pharmacy,  a  purgative  me¬ 
dicine,  prepared  from  the  wild  cucumber. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  tXtt'jvu,  I  impel,  agitate, 
&c. 

Elaterium  is  made  of  the  pulp  of  the  plant,  forced  out  with  the 
finger,  which  fuffered  to  ftand  fome  time  lets  fall  a  fediment, 
which  carefully  dried  on  chalk  ftones  is  the  elaterium. 

Elaterium  is  a  vigorous  purge,  and  is  ufed  in  lethargies,  palfies, 
and  hypochondriacal  melancholies. 

ELBOW,  the  outer  angle  made  by  the, flexure,  or  bend  of  the 
See  Arm. 
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invented  new  opinions,  and  got  himfelf  followers  He  was  a 
profelied  enemy  of  virginity,  and  obliged  all  who  followed  his 
doctrine,  to  marry.  He  tutored  them  to  hypocrify  in  times  of 
periecution  ;  pretending  it  was  lawful  to  adore  idols,  provided 
the  heart  had  no  fhare  therein.  ;  ,  v  ^ 

ELDBRb,  Seniors,  in  the  Jewifti  hiftory,  were  the  raoft  confider- 
abie  perfons  tor  age,  experience,  and  virtue,  among  that  an¬ 
cient  people.— Moles,  we  read,  affembled  the  elders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  together,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  tfie  Lord  had 
commanded. 

Long  afterwards,  thofe  who  held  the  firft  rank  in  the  fyna- 
gogues,  were  ufually  called  zekenim,  elders ,  in  imitation  of  the 
70  elders,  whom  Mofes  eftabldhed  for  the  judges  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin.  See  Sanhedrin. 

ff  he  prefident,  or  chief,  had  in  a  particular  manner  the  appel¬ 
lation  ot  elder ,  being,  as  it  were,  decanus  feniorum ,  dean  of  the 
elders. . 


arm. 


That  eminence,  whereon  the  arm  refts,  called  by  us  elbow ,  is 
by  the  Latins  called  cubitus ,  and  the  Greeks  a,yK<w,  and  by  others 
otex.&'.voi1.  See  Ancon,  and  Olecranon. 

Elbow,  is  alfo  ufed  by  architects,  mafons,  &c.  for  an  obtufe  an¬ 
gle  of  a  wall,  building,  or  road,  which  diverts  it  from  its  right¬ 
line. 

ELCESAITES,  Helcesaites,  or  Elcesaitans,  as  Theodo- 
ret  calls  them,  ancient  heretics  thus  denominated  from  their 
great  prophet  Elcefai. 

This  Elcefai ,  by  others  called  Elxai,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  gave  into  the  fentiments  of  the  Ebionites,  touching  Je- 
fus  Chrift ;  though  he  altered  and  reformed  them  in  fome  things, 
to  denominate  himfelf  the  author  of  a  fed. 

His  fundamental  dodrines  were,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was 
born  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  appeared  from  time 
to  time  under  diverfe  bodies ;  that  he  was  a  celeftial  power,  or 
virtue,  called  the  Chrift,  whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  was  filter ; 
(note,  the  Hebrew  word  for  fpirit,  is  feminine)  and  that  both  of 
them  had  defeended  into  Jefus  the  Son  ot  Mary. 

The  Elcefaites ,  according  to  St.  Epiphanius,  were  alfo  called 
Sarnpfeans,  from  the  Hebrew  word  fames ,  fun.  See  Samp- 

SEAN. 

Scaliger  was  notorioufly  miftaken,  in  holding  that  Elaxai  was 
no  more  than  EJJ'ai,  or  Ejjene ;  on  which  fuppofition  he  made 
the  Elcefaites  the  fame  with  the  fed  of  Effenes,  which  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  all  antiquity.  See  Essene. 

Origen  makes  mention  of  the  Elcefaites ,  in  one  of  his  homi¬ 
lies,  as  a  herefy  newly  rifen.  The  retainers  hereto,  fays  he, 
do  not  admit  all  the  books  of  the  canon,  but  only  fome  of 
them.  They  allow  fome  paffages  out  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and  the  evangelifts,  but  rejed  all  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul. 
Add,  that  they  have  produced  a  book,  which  they  pretend 
defeended  to  them  from  heaven  ;  and  maintain,  that  who¬ 
ever  performs  what  is  enjoined  therein,  lhall  obtain  pardon  of 
all  their  fins.  _  See  Eufebius,  Hiji.  Lib.  VI.  c.  38.  who  re¬ 
marks,  that  this  herefy  became  extind  almoft  as  foon  as  it 
arofe. 

St.  Epiphanius  is  very  full  on  the  fubjed  of  this  fed,  Hcer. 
19.  where  be  obferves,  that  Elxai  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
that  not  being  able  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  he 
:  *  *• 


In  tM  affemblies  of  the  primitive  chnftians,  thofe  who  held 
the  hrft  piace,  or  rank,  allumed  the  denomination  of  pref- 
byters,  or  elders.  Eor  the  word  presbyteri ,  which  occurs  fo 
frequently  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  which  includes  alike 
both  bifhops  and  priefts,  does  properly  fignify  elders.  See  M. 
Simon’s  obiervations  thereon,  in  his  Supplement  aux  ceremonies 
des  j  uifs. 

The  preiident,  or  bilhop,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  elders ,  did 
likewife  affume  the  denomination  of  elder :  whence  it  it,  that  in 
the  New  Teftament  the  name  bijhop  is  frequently  confounded 
with  that  of  presbyter.  See  Bishop,  and  Presbyter. 

Eor  the  luce  reafon,  the  council  of  the  firft  churches, 
was  called  presbyterium ,  or  council  of  the  elders ,  where 
the  bilhop  prefided  in  quality  of  firft  elder ,  being  feated  in 
the  middle  of  the  other  elders.  The  priefts,  or  elders ,  who 
fete  by  him,  had  each  his  judge’s  chair  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
•are  called  by  the  fathers,  ajfejfores  epifeoporum.  Nothing  of 
any  importance  was  done,  till  it  had  firft  been  examined,  and 
relblved  in  this  affembly,  where  the  bifhop  only  made  one 
body  with  the  other  elders ,  or  priefts ;  the  jurifdi&ion  which 
we  now  call  epifcopal,  not  being  then  dependant  on  the  bifhop 
alone,  but  on  all  the  elders,  over  whom  he  was  the  prefident. 
See  Bishop. 

Elders,  is  alfo  a  denomination  ftill  retained  in  the  presbyteriin 
difeipline.  See  Presbyterian. 

The  elders  are  officers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  paftors 
or  minifters,  and  deacons,  compofe  the  confiftories,  or  kirk- 
feffions,  meeting  to  confider,  infpedt  and  regulate  matters  of 
religion  and  difeipline.  They  are  chofe  from  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  received  publickly  with  fomewhat  of  ceremony. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  elders  in  each  pa- 
rifh,  generally  about  twelve. 

Chamberlayne  makes  mention  of  a  ruling  elder'  in  each  parifh 
chofe  by  the  kirk-feffion ;  the  congregation  afterwards  approving’ 
the  choice,  after  a  ftriCt  ferutiny  into  his  life  and  manners.  He 
adds,  that  the  minifter  ordains  him  ;  and  that  his  Office  is  for 
life :  his  bufinefs  being  to  affift  the  minifter  in  overfeeing  and 
correcting  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  to  attend  him  in  viiiting, 
catechifing,  praying  for  the  lick,  in  private  admonitions,  and 
at  the  communion  table,  /a  ::  o'.  ■ 

But  this  we  apprehend  to  be  a  miftake ;  what  that  author  fays 
of  ruling  elders,  belonging  properly  to  the  fi?nple  elders.  As  to  ru¬ 
ling  elders ,  there  are  no  fuch  things,  but  in  the  general  affem- 
blies,  where  they  appear  as  reprefentatives  of  the  reft.  See 
Kirk-S^W/i,  Synod,  Presbytery,  £sV. 

ELECAMPANE  wine.  See  the  article  Wine. 

ELECT,  chofen,  in  theology,  particularly  in  the  feriptures,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feints,  the  predeftinated. — -In  which  fenfe,  the  eleCl 
are  thofe  perfons  whom  God  has  chofen  to  beftow  the  glory  of 
heaven  upon.  See  Election,  and  Predestination. 

The  apoftles  alfo  apply  the  word  to  the  primitive  chriftians. _ 

In  which  fenfe,  the  eleCi  are  thofe  chofen  and  admitted  to  the 
favour  and  bleffing  of  chriftianity. 

God  who  has  predeftinated  the  eleCt  to  glory,  has  likewife  pr^- 
deftinated  them  to  fenCIification.  See  Sanctification. 
Elect,  is  likewife  applied  to  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  who  are  chofen,  but  not  yet  confecrated,  or  actually  in¬ 
verted  wirh  their  office,  or  jurifdi&ion. 

The  emperor  is  faid  to  be  eleSi,  before  he  is  inaugurated  and 
crowned :  a  lord  mayor  is  elect,  before  his  predeceilbr’s  mayo¬ 
ralty  is  expired,  or  the  fword  put  in  his  hands. 

Philip  of  Savoy  was  five  years  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  without 
ever  being  ordained  or  confecrated ;  after  which  he  quitted  his 
archbifhopric  to  marry  the  countefs  of  Burgundy.  All  that 
time  he  bore  the  title  and  quality  of  archbifhop  eleCl  of  Lyons, 
eleCtus  Lugdunenjis . 

ELECTION,  a  choice  made  of  any  tiling,  or  perfon,  whereby  it 
is  preferred  to  fome  other.  See  Elect,  Elector,  (sfc . 

There  feems  this  difference,  however,  between  choice  and  election, 
that  election  has  ufually  a  regard  to  a  company,  or  community, 
which  makes  the  choice  ;  whereas  choice  is  feldom  ufed,  but 
when  a  fingle  perfon  makes  it. 

We  fay,  the  election  of  a  bifhop,  a  member  of  parliament,  bV. 
See  Bishop,  Parliament,  £3V. 

The  molt  folemn  election  is  that  of  a  pope  ;  which  is  per¬ 
formed 
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formed  by  the  cardinals,  in  four  feveral  manners. — The  firft, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  call  it ;  when  the  firft  cardinal 
who  fpeaks,  having  given  his  vote  for  any  perfon,  proceeds  to 
the  adoration,  and  proclaims  him  pope,  as  by  a  Hidden  infpira- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  In  which  cafe,  he  is  deemed  duly 
elefled,  if  all,  or  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  affembly  be  confent- 
ing  thereto. 

The  fecond,  by  Compromife,  when  the  whole  college  pitches 
on  three  cardinals,  to  whom  they  give  a  power  of  nominating 
the  pope  ;  which  power  expires  upon  the  burning  out  of  a 
candle  lighted  on  that  occaiion. 

The  third,  by  way  of  Poll  or  Scrutiny,  which  laft  is  the  moft 
ufual ;  the  cardinals  throwing  fealed  tickets,  wherein  their  votes 
are  wrote,  into  a  chalice,  or  cup,  placed  on  the  altar.  Two 
thirds  of  the  votes  are  required  to  determine  an  eleflion  by  fcruti- 
ny.  See  Conclave. 

The  fourth  is  by  way  of  Acceffion  ;  when,  the  votes  being 
too  much  divided  to  elefl  any  body,  fome  of  the  cardinals,  de- 
fift  from  their  firft  fuffrage,  and  accede,  that  is,  give  their 
voices  to  him,  who  has  already  the  majority  by  fcru- 
tiny. 

The  way  of  acceffion,  however,  is  always  added  to  the  fcru- 
tiny  ;  it  being  the  conftant  practice  for  all  the  cardinals,  to 
give  their  voices,  after  the  laft  fcrutiny,  to  him  whom  they 
End  to  have  the  plurality  already.  So  that  all  elections  of  popes 
are,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  cardinals.  See 
Cardinal. 

Elect  ion,  is  alfo  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  is  left  to  his  own  free 
will,  to  take  or  do  either  one  thing,  or  another,  which  he 
pleafes.  See  Liberty,  &c. 

Election,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  choice  which  God  of  his 
good  pleafure,  makes  of  angels  or  men,  for  the  objects  of  mercy, 
and  grace. 

The  election  of  the  Jews,  was  the  choice  God  made  of  that  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  more  immediately  attached  to  his  worfhip  and  fervice, 
and  for  the  Meffiah  to  be  born  thereof. 

Election  alfo,  fometimes,  fignifies  a  predeftination  to  grace  and 
glory  ;  and  fometimes  to  glory  only.  See  Predestination, 
Grace,  &c. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith,  that  predeftination  to  grace  is  gratui¬ 
tous,  merely  and  fimply  fo  :  gratia  quia  gratis  data.  But  the 
divines  are  divided  as  to  the  point,  whether  election  to  glory  be 
gratuitous,  or  whether  it  fuppofe  obedience  and  good  works, 
i.  e.  whether  it  be  before,  or  after  the  previfion  of  our  obe¬ 
dience  ? 

Some  hold  that  it  is  before,  and  after,  at  the  fame  time :  it  is 
before  the  previfion  of  our  obedience,  as  glory  is  intended  as  an¬ 
tecedent  to  our  obedience :  And  it  is  after,  as  this  glory  is  in¬ 
tended  us  as  a  reward,  and  of  confequence,  as  a  fequel  of  our 
obedience.  See  Grace,  Reprobation,  &c. 

Election,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  of  pharmacy ;  being  that 
which  teaches  how  to  chufe  the  medicinal  fimples,  drugs, 
and  to  diftinguilh  the  good  from  the  bad.  See  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Some  diftinguilh  a  general  election,  which  gives  the  rules  and 
marks  for  all  medicines  in  general ;  and  a  particular  one  for 
ea^h  medicine  in  particular.  See  Medicine,  Drug, 
fcfr. 

ELECTIVE,  fomething  that  is  done,  or  paffes  by  election.  See 
Election. 

The  empire  of  Germany  was  hereditary  in  time  of  Charle- 
maign ;  and  did  not  become  elective,  till  after  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Illd.  the  laft  of  the  race  of  Charlemaign  in  the  empire.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  not  entirely  eleflive  till  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  in 

1210. 

Some  benefices  are  eleflive^  others  collative.  Municipal  offices 
in  England,  are  generally  elective  ;  in  Spain,  venal :  Poland 
is  an  elective  kingdom.  All  prelatures  in  France  are  eleflive , 

fince  the  concordat. 

ELECTOR *,  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  eleSt,  or  chufe  ano¬ 
ther  to  an  office,  honour,  &c.  See  Election. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  eligere,  to  chufe. 

We  fay,  the  eleflors  of  a  burgefs,  a  knight  of  the  fhire,  a  grand 
mafter  of  an  order,  & c. 

Elector,  is  particularly,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  applied  to 
certain  princes  of  Germany,  in  whom  lies  the  right  of  eledt- 
ing  the  emperor ;  being  all  fovereigns,  and  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  empire.  See  College,  Electoral,  and  Ele¬ 
ctorate. 

The  origin  of  eleflors  is  not  well  known:  fome  refer  it  to  the 
time  of  OthoIII.  in  the  year  997  ;  others  to  Frederic  II.  who 
died  in  1250  ;  and  others,  to  Ralph  of  Hapsburgh,  founder  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  year  1280. 

Their  number,  however,  was  unfettled,  at  leaft  till  the  time 
of  Frederic  II.  in  the  13th  century.  The  golden  bull,  pub- 
lilhed  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  fixed  the  number  of  eleflors 
to  feven ;  three  of  them  ecclefiaftics,  & c.  the  archbifhops  of 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne;  and  four  feculars,  viz.  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh.  By  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  in  1648,  this  order  was  changed  : 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  count  pa¬ 


latine,  and  an  eighth  electorate  erected  for  the  count  pala¬ 
tine. 

In  the  year  1692,  a  ninth  deflorate  was  created  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold,  in  favour  of  Erneft  duke  of  Hanover,  under 
the  title  of  elector  of  Brunfwic.  Some  oppofition  was  made  to 
this  election ;  and  the  princes  of  Germany  ftood  out  for  fome 
time,  and  refufed  to  acknowledge  it.  But  they  afterwards 
acquiefced  in  it,  and  it  has  been  fince  recognized  by  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  princes.  The  king  of  France  did  it  at  laft  by  the  treaty 
of  Raftad. 

The  feveral  functions  of  the  electors  are  as  follow:  the  elector 
of  Mentz,  is  chancellor  of  Germany ;  convokes  the  ftates,  and 
gives  his  vote  before  any  of  the  reft.  The  eleflor  of  Cologne,  is 
grand  chancellor  of  Italy,  and  confecrates  the  emperor.  The 
eleflor  of  Treves,  is  grand  chancellor  of  the  Gauls,  and 
confers  the  impofition  of  hands  on  the  emperor.  The 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  is  grand  mafter  of  the  imperial  pa¬ 
lace,  and  prefents  the  emperor  with  a  globe  at  his  coronation. 
The  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  is  grand  chamberlain,  and  puts 
the  ring  on  the  emperor’s  finger.  The  duke  of  Saxony,  now' 
king  of  Poland,  is  grand  marfhal,  and  gives  the  fword  to  the 
emperor.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  anciently  only  duke, 
is  grand  butler,  and  puts  Charlemain’s  crown  on  the  emperor’s 
head.  Laftly,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  now  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  arch-treafurer ;  though  firft  eredted  under  the  title 

^  of  ftandard-bearer  of  the  empire. 

ELECTORAL,  fomething  relating,  or  belonging  to  an  eleddor. 
See  Elector,  and  Electorate. 

The  elefloral  prince  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  an  eledlor,  and  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  his  dignity.  See  Prince. 

Electors  are  addreffed  under  the  title  of  ele floral  highnejfes.  See 
Highness. 

The  elefloral  college,  confiding  of  all  the  electors  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  is  the  moft  illuftrious  and  auguft  body  in  Europe.  Bellar- 
min  and  Baronius  attribute  the  inftitution  of  the  elefloral  college 
to  pope  Gregory  V.  and  the  emperor  Otho  III.  in  the  Xth  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  which  opinion,  are  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  and 
particularly  the  canonifts.  Wdcquefort  is  of  another  fentiment-; 
and  endeavours  to  make  it  appear,  from  the  eledlions  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  princes,  that  the  number  of  eledfors  was  not  then  fixed; 
nor  the  elefloral  dignity  annexed  to  any  particular  principalities, 
exclufive  of  the  other  princes  of  Germany.  He  adds,  that  there 
was  nothing  fettled  with  regard  hereto  before  Charles  IV.  and 
that  the  publication  of  his  golden  bull,  was  only  to  prevent 
fchifms,  and  fecure  the  repofe  of  the  kingdom  by  a  regulation  in 
form. 

It  was  the  golden  bull,  therefore,  publilhed  in  1356,  that  con- 
ftituted  the  elefloral  college,  and  reduced  the  number  of  eledtors 
to  feven.  See  College,  and  Bull. 

Electoral  Crown ,  or  Coronet ,  is  a  fcarlet  cap,  turned  up  with 
ermine,  clofed  with  a  femi-clrcle  of  gold,  all  covered  with 
pearls.  On  the  top  is  a  globe  with  a  crofs  thereon.  See 
Cr/)WN. 

ELECTORATE,  the  dignity  of  an  eledtor,  with  the  territory, 
or  dominions,  to  which  that  quality  is  annexed.  See  Elector, 
and  Electoral. 

We  fay,  the  eleflorate  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  OV.  The  em¬ 
peror,  of  his  own  fpecial  authority,  in  the  year  1692,  eredfed  a 
ninth  eleflorate ,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic -Lunenburgh. 
The  princes,  who  difputed  the  validity  of  this  eledlion,  were 
called  (the  oppofers  of  the  ninth  eleflorate. 

Though  the  cuftom  ordinarily  be,  in  Germany,  for  the  fons 
of  princes  to  {hare  their  father’s  lands,  and  territories  among 
them ;  thofe  whereto  the  eleflorate  is  annexed,  are  not  ufed  to 
be  divided  ;  but  pafs  entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  who  fucceeds  to  the 
eleflorate. 

ELECTRICITY,  or  Electrical  Force ,  is  that  power,  or 
property,  whereby  amber,  jet,  fealing-wax,  agate,  glafs,  mid 
moft  kinds  of  precious  ftones,  attradl  ftraws,  paper,  and  other 
light  bodies  to  themfelves.  See  Attraction. 

Eleflricity  differs  from  magnetifm  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  at- 
tradls  iron,  whereas  the  former  indifferently  attradls  moft  kinds 
of  bodies ;  though  the  effedt  is  only  fenfible  in  light  ones.  See 
Magnetism. 


The  Peripatetics  hold  this  power  to  confift  in  I  know  not  what 
fecret  quality,  or  fympathetic  power,  fubfifting  between  the 
amber,  <?.  gr.  and  the  ftraw,  and  refulting  from  the  fubftantial 
form  of  each.  See  Qu  a  l  i  t  y. 

But  the  later  philofophers  generally  agree  to  make  it  the  effedt 
of  a  corporeal  effluvium,  emitted  from,  and  returning  to  the 
ele&rical  body.  Though  as  to  the  nature  of  thefe  effluvia 
and  the  manner  of  their  afting,  they  are  greatly  divided  See 
Effluvia.  j 


eleflrical  body,  when  agitated  by  attrition ;  and  that  thefe 
cufs  and  repel  the  ambient  air,  which,  after  it  has  been  dri 
off  a  little  way,  makes  as  it  were  a  little  vortex^  by  the  r 
(fence  ,t  meets  withal  in  the  remoter  air,  to  which  thefe  del 
caU teams  d,d  not  reach  :  and  that  thefe  (learns  (hrinkin-  qui 
1  y  ,bakck  aST to  the  ftmaing  body,  do,  in  their  return,  att 
and  brmg  along  w.th  them  fuch  light  and  fmall  bodies  as  t 
meet  in  their  way. 


Others, 
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Others,  with  Dr.  Gilbert,  Gaffendus,  Sir  Kenclm  DigbyV 
hold,  that  on  rubbing,  or  chafing,  the  electrical  body  is  made 
to  emit  rays,  or  fibres,  of  an  unCtuous  nature ;  which  com¬ 
ing  to  be  condenfed  and  cooled  by  the  ambient  air,  do  lofe 
their  agitation,  and  fo  fhrink  back  again  into  the  body  from 
which  they  Tallied  ;  and  by  that  means  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  light  and  fmall  bodies,  as  happened  to  be  fattened,  or  flick¬ 
ing  to  their  further  ends.  Gaffendus  adds,  that  thefe  un£tu- 
ous  effluvia  being  emitted  all  manner  of  ways,  do  frequently 
decuffate,  or  crofs  each  other  ;  and  by  that  means  take  the 
better  hold  of  ft  raw,  &c. 

The  Cartefians,  not  being  able  to  imagine  how  fo  hard  and 
brittle  a  body  as  glafs  fhould  emit  effluvia,  attribute  electri¬ 
city  to  the  globules  of  the  firft  element  ;  which  breaking  out 
through  the  pores,  or  chinks  of  the  body,  like  little  darts  or 
fwords,  and  not  meeting  with  proper  meatus’s,  or  pafiages  in 
the  air,  return  whence  they  came,  and  carry  the  little  bodies, 
whofe  pores  they  happen  to  enter,  and  be  entangled  in,  along 
with  them. 

Mr.  Bayle,  Mr.  Hauksbee,  &c.  have  made  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  to  afcertain  the  nature,  the  laws  of  electricity ;  the 
refult  whereof  may  be  fummed  up  under  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles. 

i.  That  electrical  bodies  do  not  at  all,  or  very  rarely  attract, 
except  when  warmed,  and  thereby  follicited  to  emit  effluvia 
more  copioufly. 

Mr.  Hauksbee,  having  heated  a  glafs  tube,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  30  inches  long,  by  rubbing  it  vehemently  on 
paper,  and  then  applying  it  to  feveral  pieces  of  leaf  biafs,  found, 
that  they  were  no  fooner  within  the  fphere  of  activity  of  the 
effluvia  emitted  by  the  tube,  than  they  began  to  put  into 
very  brisk  and  furprizing  motions;  would  leap  toward  the  tube, 
even  at  the  diftance  of  i 2  or  14  inches;  would  fometimes  ad¬ 
here,  and  fatten  to  the  tube,  fettle  on  its  furface,  and  there  re¬ 
main  quiet :  and  fometimes  be  thrown  off  from  it  with  a  great 
force.  And  thus  would  they  be  alternately  attracted  and  re¬ 
pelled,  for  feveral  times  fucceflively.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
would  move  flowly  toward  the  tube  ;  fometimes,  would  re¬ 
main  fufpended  between  the  tube  and  the  table  they  were  firft 
laid  on  ;  and  fometimes  Hide  along  in  the  direction  of  the  fide  of 
the  tube,  without  touching  it. 

2.  That  bodies  warmed  by  fire,  do  not  attract  fo  forcibly,  as 
when  heated  by  rubbing  ;  though  if  they  be  firft  heated,  and 
then  rubbed,  they  will  attract  the  more  ftrongly. 

Mr.  Hauksbee  affures  us,  that  the  hotter  he  made  the  tube  by 
rubbing,  to  the  greater  diftance  did  the  attractive  force  extend 
it  felf :  but  that  this  would  anfwer,  in  proportion,  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  excited,  he  will  not  undertake.  When  the  tube 
was  rendered  the  hotteft  by  the  ftrongeft  attrition,  the  force 
of  the  effluvia  was  rendered  manifeft  to  another  fenfe,  namely, 
that  of  feeling,  being  plainly  perceived  on  the  face,  or  any 
other  tender  part,  making  ftrokes  or  impulfes  on  the  skin, 
much  like  thofe  made  by  pufhing  a  number  of  limber  hairs 
againft  it. 

3.  That  terfion  or  wiping,  is  almoft  univerfally  neceffary,  as 
well  as  attrition  or  rubbing,  to  produce  electricity  ;  by  reafon 
the  effluvia  can  more  readily  efcape,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
flop  up,  or  choak  the  pores. 

4.  That  the  interpofition  of  the  fineft  linnen,  as  muflin,  gaufe, 
or  the  like,  will  totally  hinder  the  operation  of  electrical  bodies. 

5.  The  effeCt  is  left  fenfible  in  thick  and  cloudy  weather. 
For  the  air  being  clogged  with  vapours  and  exhalations  raifed 
from  below,  the  refiftance  the  electrical  effluvia  meet  withal, 
muft  be  greater  than  when  the  air  is  free  of  any  fuch  impedi¬ 
ments.  Hence,  alfo,  in  all  probability,  arifes  the  neceffity  of 
terfion  ;  the  watry  particles  being  apt  to  run  together,  and 
condenfe  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  fo  obftruCt  the  paffage 
of  the  effluvia. 

6.  Electrical  bodies  are  more  forcible,  cceteris  paribus ,  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold,  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ;  by  reafon 
the  more  vigorous  aCtion  of  the  folar  rays,  does  more  effectu¬ 
ally  {hake  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  unlock  the  pores,  and  fo 
make  room  for  a  more  plentiful  emifflon  of  effluvia.  Befide, 
that  in  warmer  weather,  the  medium  being  rarer,  makes  left 
oppofition  to  the  paffage  of  the  effluvia. 

7.  The  air  being  exhaufted  out  of  the  tube,  it  lofes  almoft  all 
its  electricity:  fo  that  though  rubbed,  and  heated  more  vehe¬ 
mently,  and  leaf-gold  applied  nearer  than  ufual,  it  fcarce  at¬ 
tracts  at  all.  And  what  little  attraction  remains,  Mr.  Hauksbee 
conjectures,  may  arife  from  the  little  portion  of  air  remaining 
in  the  tube  :  and  fo  the  attraction  may  continue  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  air.  When  the  air  is  let  into  the  tube  a- 
gain,  the  attractive  power  is  immediately  reftored  ;  and  that 
before  any  new  attrition  can  be  given  the  tube,  or  before  it  be 
removed  from  the  diftance  and  pofition  it  was  in  when  exhauft- 
ed.  Mr.  Boyle,  however,  found  that  a  piece  of  amber  did 
fcnfibly  attract  when  the  air  was  pumped  out  of  the  receiver. 

8.  Electrical  bodies  attraCl  all  things  indifferently,  whereas  the 
magnet  draws  only  iron  and  fteel. 

9  A  large  piece  of  very  electrical  amber  being  fufpended  by  a 
ftlken  thread,  and  one  end  of  it  rubbed  ftrongly  on  a  little 
cufhion  ;  the  cufliion  being  brought  nearer,  towards  the  am¬ 


ber  at  reft,  will  plainly  make  the  amber  tend  towards  it  and 
follow  it.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  electrical  body  is  attra¬ 
cted  by  the  other  bodies,  as  well  as  it  attracts  them.  And  that 
it  is  only  by  accident  that  the  fmall  attracted  bodies  approach  to 
the  electrical  ones. 

10.  After  an  electrical  body  has  been  well  rubbed,  there  is  a 
certain  nick  of  time  in  which  the  light  body,  inftead  of  being 
attracted,  will  be  actually  repelled,  or  ( driven  away  from,  the 
electrical  one,  by  the  effluvia  going  briskly  out,  and  not  return¬ 
ing  again. 

Mr.  Hauksbee  affures  us,  that  the  pieces  of  leaf  gold  would 
be  fometimes  thrown  off  from  his  tube  with  a  great  force,  even 
to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  inches.  And  thus,  not  only 
when  they  adhered  to  the  furface  of  the  tube,  would  they  be 
fuddenly  and  precipitantly  driven  from  it ;  but  alfo  in  their  mo¬ 
tion  of  afcent  towards  it. 

11.  A  glafs  globe,  being  contrived  to  be  whirled  round,  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  fe mi-circle  of  wire  fitted 
round  the  upper  hemifphere  thereof,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or 
five  inches,  with  feveral  pieces  of  woollen  thread  hung  there¬ 
on,  of  fuch  lengths,  as  that  when  extended  in  a  direction  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  glafs,  they  would  reach  within  an  inch 
of  the  circumference  thereof ;  but  when  left  at  liberty,  hung 
down  in  a  parallel  pofition  :  upon  applying  the  hand,  and  fo 
adding  an  attrition  to  the  former  rotation,  the  threads  prefent- 
ly  began  to  change  their  direction,  and  all  harmonioufly  point¬ 
ed  to  the  centre  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  put  it  paft  doubt,  this 
effeCt  depended  on  the  attrition,  the  experimentator,  by  {hitting 
the  place  of  the  attrition  hither  and  thither,  could  draw  the 
threads  towards  this  or  that  end  of  the  globe,  though  they  all 
{till  went  uniformly  converging  towards  fome  centre,  in  the 
axis  thereof ;  and  fo  formed  a  kind  of  conical  furface. 

The  fame  phaenomena  followed  upon  {hitting  the  wire,  and 
putting  it  on  the  lower  hemifphere.  Add,  that  upon  fufpend- 
ing  the  motion  and  attrition,  the  threads  would  continue  in  their 
ftrait  direCt  pofture  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  minutes.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  if  the  finger,  or  any  other  body,  were  ap¬ 
plied  near  the  extremity,  or  points  of  the  threads,  they  would 
avoid  and  fly  from  the  fame  ;  but  if  applied  about  any  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  end  of  fuch  thread,  the  thread  would  ufually  be 
attracted  towards  it. 

ELECTRUM,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  amber.  See  the  article 
Ameer. 

Electrum  more  frequently  fignifies  a  mixed  metal  of  great  va¬ 
lue  among  the  ancients.  See  Gottlieb  Rink  de  vet.  Num.  Pot.  et 
Sfualitate.  cap.  IX. 

ELECTUARY*,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine,  com- 
pofed  of  powders  and  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with 
honey,  or  fugar ;  to  be  divided  into  dofes,  like  bolus’s,  when 
taken.  See  EcleCpm.^ 

*  Some  will  have  it  thus  called,  by  reafon  all  the  parts,  or  in¬ 
gredients  it  confiits  of,  fhould  be  well  chofen  ;  from  the  Latin 
verb  eligere,  to  choofe,  whence  eleCtus,  chofen.  Others  derive 
it  from  lac  ;  and  accordingly  the  Greeks,  under  the  Eaftern 
empire,  called  it  \a>t%ctpiov.  Scaliger  derives  it  from  I 

lick ,  and  calls  it  in  Latin,  elinCium.  Voflius  obferves,  that 
all  the  remedies  prefcribed  for  the  tick,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
fections  taken  by  way  of  regale,  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
iKhuyiiLctla.,  and  sicAm/ct,  of  the  verb  Kayyu,  I  lick  :  whence 
fays  he,  was  formed  the  Latin  eleCtarium,  and  afterward  ele- 
Ciuarium.  This  conjecture  he  fupports  from  the  laws  of  Sicily, 
where  it  is  ordained,  that  electuaries,  fyrups,  and  other  reme¬ 
dies,  be  prepared  after  the'  legal  manner.  The  Bollandifts, 
who  relate  this  etymology,  feem  to  confirm  it.  Ail.  SanCl. 
Mart.  T.  II.  p.  1 3 1 . 

Electuaries  are  either  foft,  or  folid  ;  and  of  each  kind,  fome 

are  alterative,  others  corroborative,  others  purgative,  kcfc. _ . 

The  foft  are  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  and  confift  of  three 
ounces  of  powders  to  a  pound  of  honey  or  fugar. 

The  folid  are  in  a  manner  of  tablets,  or  logenzes. — -The  purga¬ 
tive  are  ufually  of  the  foft  kind  -.  but  the  corroborative  only 
admit  of  1  or  ii  ounce  of  powders  to  a  pound  of  fugar. 

Among  the  foft  electuaries ,  are  reckoned  treacle,  mithridate 
the  confedtion  of  hamech,  that  of  alkermes,  the  catholicon, 
diaprunum,  diaphcenicum,  Galens’s  hiera  picra,  Cs’c.  which  fee 
explained  under  their  refpeCtive  articles. 

Among  the  folid  electuaries ,  are  reckoned  thofe  of  carthamum, 
rofe  juice,  violet  juice,  CsV.  M.  Lemery  reckons  up  about 
120  forts  of  eleduaries. 

ELEEMOSYNA  Carucarum,  or  pro  Aratris,  or  Aratri,  in  our 
ancient  cuftoms,  a  penny  which  King  Ethehed  ordered  to  be 
paid  for  every  plough  in  England,  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
poor. — Sometimes  it  is  alfo  called  eleemofyna  regis,  becaufe  firft; 
appointed  by  the  king. 

Eleemosynae,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  poffcffions  belonging  to 
churches.  See  Alms,  and  Frank  Almoign. 

ELEE MOSYNARI  A.  See  the  article  Ambry. 

ELEGANCE,  Elegancy,  denotes  a  manner  of  doing,  or 
faying  things  politely,  agreeably,  and  with  choice.  *> 

With  choice,  fo  as  to  rife  above  the  common  manners,  politely, 
fo  as  to  ftrike  people  of  a  delicate  tafte  ;  and  agreeably,  fo  as  to 
diffufe  a  reliih  which  hits  every  body. 


Poetical 
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Poetical  elegancies,  elegant'ue  poetic#,  are  of  fervice  to  fcholars 
in  making  their  verfes:  by  being  too  regular  in  the  grammati¬ 
cal  conftru&ion,  we  lofe  certain  licenfes,  wherein  the  elegance 
of  language  confifts.  Elegance ,  though  irregular,  is  better  than 
regularity  without  elegance. 

The  elegance  of  a  painting  is  not  founded  on  the  corre&nefs  of 
the  defign,  as  appears  in  Raphael  and  the  Antique.  It  is  moll 
felt  in  works  otherwile  carelels  and  inaccurate  ;  as  in  Corregio 
where,  maugre  all  the  defers  as  to  juftnefs  of  defign,  there  is 
an  elegance  even  in  the  manner  of  the  defign  itfelf,  a°s  well  as  in 
the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  bY. 

The  elegance  of  a  defign,  is  a  manner  which  embelifhes,  and 
heightens  objeds  either  as  to  their  form,  or  colour,  or  both  3 
without  deftroying  or  perverting  the  truth. 

ELEGIAC,  in  the  Latin  poetry,  fomething  that  belongs  to  elegy. 

Sc6  L  E  G  Y  • 

Elegiac  verfes,  E\iyo/,  are  alternately  hexameter,  and  pentame¬ 
ter.  See  Verse. 

Quintilian  efteems  Tibullus  the  top  of  the  elegiac  poets :  but  the 
younger  Pliny  gives  the  preference  to  Propertius.  They  have 
each  of  them  reafon  on  their  fide 3  and  one  might  make  a  third 
choice,  as  juft  as  either  of  them. 

ELEGIT,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
recovered  debt  or  damages,  or  upon  a  recognizance  in  any 
court,  again  ft  one  not  able  in  his  goods  to  fatisfy  ;  and  directed 
to  the  fheriff  j  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  half  the 
party  s  lands,  and  all  his  goods,  oxen  and  beafts  for  the  plough 
excepted. 

The  creditor  fhall  hold  the  moiety  of  the  faid  land  fo  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  till  his  whole  debt  and  damages  are  la- 
tisfied  ;  and  during  that  time,  he  is  tenant  by  e legit.  See 
Tenant. 

ELEGY,  E teyeta,,  a  mournful,  and  plaintive  kind  of  poem.  See 
Elegiac,  and  Poem. 

The  firft  inventor  of  the  elegy  is  not  known  :  fome  fay  it  was  one 
Theocles  of  Naxus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eretria,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  his  phrenzy,  firft  produced  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion.  But,  no  wonder  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter : 
Horace  allures  us,  it  was  a  point  not  fettled  among  the  gramma¬ 
rians  even  in  his  time,  who  the  author  was. 

£>uis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiferit  auttor 
Grammatici  certant  b5  adhuc  fub  judice  Us  ejl. 

The  chief  writers  of  elegy  among  the  Greeks,  are  Callimachus, 
Parthenius,  and  Euphorion :  And  among  the  Latins,  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius. 

The  Flemifh  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  among  the  moderns 
for  this  kind  of  Latin  verfe :  The  elegies  ofBidermann,  Grotius, 
and  efpecially  Sedronius  and  Vallius,  fee m  worthy  of  the  pureft 
antiquity.  Thecountefsde  laSuze,  has  diftinguifhed  her  felf  for 
elegies  in  the  French  tongue. 

In  the  Englilh,  we  have  nothing  confiderable  of  the  elegiac  kind, 
but  what  we  have  in  Milton.  The  Englilh  and  French  elegies 
are  chiefly  in  Alexandrine  verfes. 

In  procefs  of  time,  elegy  degenerated  from  its  original  intention; 
and  not  only  matters  of  grief,  butalfojoy,  wilhes,  prayers,  ex- 
poftulations,  reproaches,  and  almoft  every  fubjedt,  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  elegy. 

The  office  of  elegy  is  well  delivered  by  M.  Boileau  ; 

La  plaintive  elegie  en  longs  habits  de  deuil , 

Scaity  les  cheveux  eparsy  gemir  fur  un  cercueil: 

Elle  peint  des  amans  la  joy  e,  id  la  triflcjfe-, 

Flatte ,  menace ,  Write y  appaife  une  maitreJJe. 

In  mourning  weeds  fad  elegy  appears. 

Her  hair  difhevel’d,  and  her  eyes  in  tears : 

Her  theme,  the  lover’s  joys,  but  more  his  pains ; 

By  turns  Ihe  lings,  fooths,  threatens,  and  complains. 

The  didlion  of  elegy  ought  to  be  clean,  eafy,  perfpicuous,  expref- 
live  of  the  manners,  tender,  and  pathetic 3  not  oppreffed  with 
fentences,  points,  b5 c.  No  apoftrophe’s  are  allowed  3  and  the 
fenfe  to  be  generally  clofed  in  every  diftich,  or  two  lines.  At 
leaft  in  Latin  compofitions. 

ELEMENTARY,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  elements.  See 
Element. 

The  elements  of  a  body  are  alfo  called  the  elementary  principles 
thereof.  See  Principle. 


The  whole  fpace,  included  within  the  concave,  or  orbit  of  the 
moon,  is  called  the  elementary  region ,  as  being  the  feat,  or  fphere 
of  the  four  vulgar  elementSy  and  the  bodies  compounded  thereof. 
See  Region. 


The  author  of  the  Comte  de  gabalisy  gives  the  name  elementary 
people  to  a  kind  of  beings  who  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  elements, 
and  are  only  known  to  what  they  call  the  philojophers,  or  /ages. 
According  to  thefe  folks,  the  element  of fire  is  inhabited  by  Sala¬ 
manders  3  water ,  that  is,  the  fea  and  rivers,  by  Nymphs,  or 
Oridians  3  earth  by  Gnomes  and  Gnomides  3  and  air.  by 
Sylphs  and  Sylphides. 


Elementary  Air. 
Elementary  Fire. 
Elementary  Geometry. 
Elementary  Mufic. 
ELEMENTS,  in  phyfics, 
Vol.  I.  N?  LI. 


>  See  the  articles 


C  Air. 

I  Fire. 

1  Geometry. 

(  Music, 
the  firft  principles,  or  ingredients 
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of  things,  whereof  all  bodies  are  compounded  3  and  Into  whifcli 
they  are  all  refolvible.  See  Body. 

Elements  are  conceived  as  the  moft  fimple,  homogeneous  parts, 
or  corpufcles  3  of  an  affemblage,  and  mixture  whereof,  all  the 
bodies  we  fee,  confift.  Spe  Corpuscle,  bY. 

Authors  generally  talk  wildly  and  inconfifteritly  of  the  elementSy 
and  confound  them  with  the  principles  of  things :  yet  is  there 
a  great  deal  of  difference.  As  we  find,  by  experience,  that  all 
things  cannot  indifferently  be  made  of  all  3  that  ftone,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  marble,  are  not  convertible  into  flelh,  nor  are  fit 
to  nourifh  or  augment  an  animal  body :  it  feems  to  follow,  that 
all  the  variety  of  bodies  could  never  arife  from  the  firft  fimple 
combination  of  the  two  principles,  matter  and  form  3  but  only 
fome  infinitely  fimple  beings,  or  corpufbles,  which  being  va- 
rioufly  intermixed,  might  conftitute  ail  other  bodies. 

Now  thofe  moft  fimple  of  all  beings,  thus  formed  of  the  firft  de¬ 
termination  and  concretion  of  principles,  are  what  the  philofo- 
phers  properly  call  elements :  fo  that  elements  and  principles  have 
this  difference  between  them  3  that  a  principle,  as  matter,  is  a 
kind  of  incompleat  nature  3  but  an  element ,  a  perfect  or  com- 
pleat  one.  See  Principle. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  more  ele¬ 
ments  than  one fince  otherwile  all  things  would  be  equally 
fimple,  and  there  would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  compound  in 
nature.  Moft  of  the  ancients,  not  aware  of  this,  confound 
element  with  principle :  by  which  means  the  elements  are  fome- 
times  reprefented  as  corruptible,  and  fometimes  as  incorruptible. 
The  retainers  to  incorruptible  elementSy  mean  precifely  by  element 
what  we  mean  by  the  firft  matter.  In  effed,  their  elements  are 
their  atoms,  or  corpufcles,  which  are  fuppofed  indivifible,  in¬ 
corruptible,  bY.  See  Atom,  and  Corpuscle. 

Democritus  is  held  the  firft  author  of  this  tenet  5  which  accord¬ 
ingly  is  adhered  to  by  Epicurus  and  many  of  their  descendants, 
the  Epicurean  and  Corpufcular  philofophers.  See  Corpuscu¬ 
lar,  bY. 

Among  thofe  who  hold  the  elements  corruptible,  fome  will  only 
have  one,  and  fome  feveral.  Of  the  former,  the  principal  are 
Heraclitus,  who  held  fire  3  Anaximenes,  air  3  Thales  Milefius, 
water  3  and  Hefiod,  earth,  as  the  only  element.  Hefiod  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bernardin,  Eelefius3  and  Ehales,  by  many  of  the 
chemifts.  See  Water,  bY. 

Among  thofe  who  admit  feveral  corruptible  elements ,  fhe  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Peripatetics  5  who,  after  their  mafter  Ariftotle, 
contend  for  four  elements ,  viz.  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 
Ariftotle  took  the  notion  from  Hippocrates  3  Hippocrates  from 
Pythagoras  ;  and  Pythagoras  from  Ocellus  Lucanus,  who  feems 
to  be  the  firft  author  of  the  dogma. 

But  there  is  a  ftill  further  variety  of  elements :  for  the  philofo¬ 
phers,  not  confidering  matter  in  itfelf,  or  in  the  general,  but 
only  fome  of  the  fenfations  it  excites  in  us  3  fome  of  them  refer 
all  to  the  fenfe  of  fight,  and  affert  lucid  and  obfcure,  or  pellucid 
and  opake,  to  be  the  elements  of  all  things  :  and  others,  regard¬ 
ing  only  the  fenfe  of  touch,  make  hard  and  liquid,  or  hot  and 
cold,  the  elements  of  things. 

In  this. latter  clafs  we  are  to  reckon  Ariftotle  3  though  his  way 
of  proceeding  was  fomewhat  different  from  the  reft.  For,  con¬ 
fidering  the  four  principal  qualities  that  fall  under  the  fenfe  of 
touching,  heat,  cold,  drynefs  or  hardnefs,  and  humidity  or  li¬ 
quidity:  and  obferving  that  two  of  thefe  qualities  might  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing  taken  in  two  different  relations  3  and  that 
they  might  be  combined  four  ways  3  he  made  four  elements ; 
the  firft,  cold  and  dry  ;  the  fecond,  cold  and  moift  3  the  third, 
hot  and  moift  3  and  the  fourth,  hot  and  dry. 

Then,  to  give  names  to  thefe  elememtSy  he  enquired  in  what 
things  thefe  feveral  elements  feemed  chiefly  to  prevail?  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  taking  the  earth  to  be  the  coldeft,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  drieft  of  all  things,  he  called  the  firft  element ,  earth. 
See  Earth. 

And  water ,  being  the  coldeft  and  moifteft  of  all  things,  he  cal¬ 
led  his  fecond  element ,  water.  See  Water. 

Again,  judging  air  the  moifteft  and  at  the  fame  time  hot- 
teft  of  all  things,  his  third  element  he  called  air  See 
Air. 
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element  he  denominated  fire.  See  Fire. 

Thefe  denominations  gave  occafion  to  fome  impertinently  e 
nough,  to  miftake  his  meaning  3  and  to  take  this  habitabl. 
earth,  this  potable  water,  this  air  we  breath,  and  this  fire  wi 
burn  on  our  hearths,  to  be  the  four  elements  3  notwithftandini 
that  the  word  element  denotes  a  moft  fimple  thing  3  wherea 
the  bodies  juft  mentioned,  are  all  exceedingly  compound  Se. 
Peripatetic,  Aristotelian,  bY. 

The  Cartefians  only  admit  three  elements  3  which  they  preten< 
are  all  that  could  arife  from  the  firft  divifion  of  matter  •  to  ex 
plain  their  origin,  they  fuppoft  the  whole  mafsof  matter  in  th< 
umverfe,  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  particles  of  unequa 
magnitudes,  and  of  any  figure  at  pleafure.  Thefe  feveral  par 
tides  they  fuppofe  further,  to  have  been  revolved,  or  whirled 

its  “ntrei  foas  10  becom' 

Thus  much  fuppoftd  it  is  impoffible  but  the  angular,  emi 
nen  ,  and  implicated  parts  of  the  feveral  particles  muft  In 
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broke  off;  and  thus,  though  little  before,  they  muff  continue 
continually  to  grow  lefs  till  they  arrive  at  a  perfeCt  rotundity. 
By  this  means  we  get  two  kinds  of  determinate  matter  for  the 
two  firft  elements thefirft,  a  fine  duff  rubbed,  or  broke  oft  from 
the  angles  of  the  particles,  till  they  are  turned  round  ;  which  is 
the  matter  of  the  firfi  element ,  or  the  materia  fubt ilis.  1  he  other, 
the  parts  themfelves  thus  turned  round,  and  fmooth,  which 
makes. the  fecond  element.  See  Materia. 

And,  as  it  is  probable  fome  particles  of  matter  may  either  fepa- 
rately,  or  conjunCtly,  ftill  retain  irregular,  hooked,  and  intri¬ 
cate  forms ;  thefe  conftitute  the  third  element. 

It  is  added,  that  the  elements  are  convertible  into  each  other  : 
for  the  third  element ,  by  becoming  round,  may  become  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  the  fecond,  by  a  continual  comminution  and  fubti- 
'  lizing,  the  firft.  See  Cartesian  Philofophy. 

Our  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  confiders  the  primary  elements  of 
bodies  on  the  atomical  fyftem,  thus :  all  things  confidered,  it 
feems  probable,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in 
folid,  maffive,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles  of  fuch 
fixes,  and  figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he 
formed  them ;  and  that  thefe  primitive  particles,  being  folids, 
are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  out :  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in  the  firft  crea¬ 
tion.  While  the  particles  remain  entire,  they  may  compofe 
bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  :  but 
fihould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things 
depending  on  them,  would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth, 
compofed  of  old  worn  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles, 
would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture  now,  with  water 
and  earth  compofed  of  entire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And, 
therefore,  that  things  may  be  lafting,  the  changes  of  corporeal 
things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  feparations,  and  new 
affociations  and  motions  of  thofe  permanent  particles  :  compound 
bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft  of  folid  particles,  but 
where  thofe  particles  are  laid  together,  and  only  touch  in  a  few 
points.  It  feems  to  him  likewife,  that  thefe  particles  have  not 
only  a  vis  inertia ,  with  the  paffive  laws  of  motion  refulting 
therefrom,  but  are  alfo  moved  by  certain  aCtive  principles ;  fuch 
as  is  gravity,  and  that  which  caufes  the  fermentation  and  the  co- 
hefion  of  bodies.  See  Gravity,  Fermentation,  and  Co¬ 
hesion. 

Elements,  in  chemiftry,  are  the  principles,  or  component  parts 
of  natural  bodies,  into  which  they  are  refolvible  by  fire,  &c. 
See  Analysis. 

The  effeCt  of  chemiftry  is  to  analyfe  or  refolve  bodies  into  their 
elements.  See  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  elements  are  divided  into  active  and  pajjive.  See 
Principle,  Active,  Passive,  &c. 

The  chemifts  are  fomewhat  divided  as  to  their  elements :  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  them,  to  the  vulgar  peripatetic  elements ,  water, 
which  they  call  phlegm  ;  and  earth,  which  they  call  caput  mor- 
tunm ;  add  three  more,  viz.  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury.  Salt, 
they  hold,  the  principle  of  tafte  ;  and  fulphur,  of  fmell  and  in¬ 
flammability  :  as  to  mercury,  which  they  alfo  call  fpirit,  fome 
hold  it  the  principal  of  colours,  but  others  deny  it ;  and,  in  ef¬ 
feCt,  they  agree  in  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the  moft  fubtile  and 
fpirituous  part.  See  Salt,  Sulphur,  dsV. 

The  elements  of  foflils  are,  r.  Mercury,  as  the  bafe ;  2.  Sul¬ 
phur,  as  the  coagulator,  or  binder  ;  3.  Salt  ;  4.  Earth.  The 
elements  of  metals,  are  fulphur  and  mercury  alone  ;  mercury 
as  the  bafe,  or  matter,  and  fulphur  as  the  binder,  or  cement. 
The  elements  of  foftil  falts,  are  an  acid  fpirit  and  infipid  earth. 
The  elements  of  earths,  are  an  oil,  a  little  acid  fait,  and  a  calx. 
The  elements  of  fulphurs,  are  an  acid  fpirit,  an  oil,  and  an 
earthy  or  metallic  matter.  Boerhaave. 

But,  after  all,  it  muft  be  added,  that  there  is  no  aligning  any 
precife  number  of  chemical  elements  ;  fome  bodies  yielding  more, 
and  others  lefs.  And  even  thefe  very  elements  themfelves  are 
reducible,  by  a  further  procefs,  into  other  elements.  Thus,  by 
repeated  diftillations  of  wine,  we  fucceflively  get  a  fpirit  of  wine, 
a  vapid  water,  a  fubacid  water,  a  more  acid  water,  oil,  bitter 
yellow  fpirit,  and  a  caput  mortuum,  which  is  refoluble  into 
earth,  oil,  & c.  Now,  are  thefe  fo  many  feveral  elements  ? 
Add,  that  what  they  account  an  element ,  now  that  it  is  fepa- 
rated,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  it  exifted  in  the 
mixt ;  as  appears  hence,  that  upon  remixing  all  the  elements  a 
body  is  refolved  into,  the  mixture  will  bear  no  refemblance  to 
the  firft  body. 

In  effeCt,  the  elements  feem  rather  to  be  produced  by  the  fire, 
than  feparated  by  it.  Befides,  that  they  are  convertible,  or  at 
leaft  refolvible,  into  one  another.— Thus,  fpirit  of  wine  is  found 
to. yield  an  acid,  an  oil,  and  a  water:  and  falts  yield  either  an 
acid,  or  an  alcali,  with  phlegm. 

What,  makes  the  notion  of  the  chemical  elements  ftill  more 
precarious,  is,  that  a  pot-herb,  and  a  poifonous  herb,  fhall 
fometimes  yield  elements  perfectly  alike  more  fo,  that  the 
fame  plant  analyfed  at  two  different  times.  M.  Homberg 
has  confidered  the  difficulties  charged  on  elements ,  with  great 
attention. 

JThc  refult  of  numerous  experiments  made  to  afccrtain  the 
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matter  is  :  that  the  four  principles,  fait,  oil,  water,  and  earth 
are  always  found  in  all  plants,  in  what  .manner  foever  ana¬ 
lyfed  :  that  thefe  principles  are  more  Or  lefs  volatile,  or  fix’d 
according  to  the  different  manners  of  analyfing  :  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  arifes,  not  only  from  the  different  force  of  fire  but 
alfo  from  the  fermentation  of  the  mix’d,  preceding  the*  ana- 
lyfis  :  from  a  vehement  fire,  rendering  different  elements  equal¬ 
ly  volatile,  confounds  them  in  the  analyfis:  that  the  fire  eva¬ 
porates,  and  abfolutely  lofes  feveral  parts:  and  that  to  have  the 
elements  as  pure  as  may  be,  only  a  fermentation  and  a  gentle  fire 
muft  be  ufed. 

Elements,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  grounds  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  arts,  and  fciences.  See  Rudiments,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  letters  are  the  elements  of  fpeech  :  he  does  not  know 
the  firft  elements  of  grammar.  See  Letter. 

The  Elements  of  mathematics  have  been  delivered  by  fe¬ 
veral  authors  in  their  courfes,  fyftems,  The  firft  work  of 

this  kind,  is  that  of  Peter  Herigon,  in  Latin  and  French, 
publifhed  in  1 664,  in  ten  tomes ;  wherein  are  contained  the 
elements  of  Euclid,  Euclid’s  data  Apollonius  Pergaus^  kc.  with 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  archite&ure, 
geography,  navigation,  optics,  fpherics,  aftronomy,  mufic, 
perfpeaive,  <yv.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  this,  that  through¬ 
out,  a  kind  of  real  and  univerfal  charaaers  are  ufed  ;  fo  that 
the  demonftrations  may  be  underftood  by  fuch  as  only  remem¬ 
ber  the  charaaers,  without  any  language  or  words  at  all.  See 
Character. 

Since  Herigon,  the  elements  of  the  feveral  parts  of  mathema¬ 
tics  have  been  laid  down  by  others,  particularly  the  Jefuit 
Schottus,  in  his  curjus  mathematicus ,  in  1674;  Sir  Jonas 
Moor,  in  his  new  fyjlem  of  mathematics ,  in  1681  ;  De 
Chales,  in  1674;  Ozanam,  in  his  conrs  de  mathematique ,  in 
1699.  And  above  all,  Chrift.  Wolfius,  .in  his  elementa  ?na~ 
thefeos  univerfa,  in  two  vol.  4to.  The  firft  publifhed  in  1713; 
and  the  fecond  in  1715  ;  a  work  never  enough  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

The  elements  of  Euclid,  are  the  firft  and  belt  fyftem  of  geometry; 
We  have  abundance  of  editions,  and  comments  on  the  XV. 
books  of  Euclid’s  elements.  Orontius  Fineus,  firft  publifhed  the 
firft  VI  books  in  1530 ;  with  notes  to  explain  Euclid’s  fenfe. 
The  like  did  Peletarius  in  1557.  Nic.  Tartaglia  made  a  com¬ 
ment  on  all  the  XV  books,  about  the  fame  time,  with  the/  ad¬ 
dition  of  fome  things  of  his  own  :  and  the  like  did  Fran.  Fluf- 
fates  Candalla,  a  noble  Frenchman*,  in  the  year  1578,  with 
confiderable  additions  as  to  the  comparifon,  and  infeription  of 
folid  bodies ;  which  work  was  afterwards  re-publilhed  with  a 
prolix  comment  by  Clavius,  whofe  edition  has  fince  been  re¬ 
printed,  at  various  places  and  times. 

De  Chales,  Herigon,  and  Commandinus,  have  likewife  done 
well  upon  Euclid’s  elements ;  fo  has  Dr.  Barrow,  who  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  concifenefs  and  ftriCtnefs  of  his  demonftrations. 
But  as  the  whole  XV.  books  do  not  feem  neceffary,  efgecially  for 
young  mathematicians,  fome  authors  have  chofe  only  the 
firft  fix,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  at  moft ;  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  relate  the  feveral  editions  hereof :  the  two  beft  are  the 
French  one  of  De  Chales,  and  the  Latin  one  of  And.  Tacquet: 
the  beft  edition  of  the  former  of  which  is  that  of  Paris  in  1709, 
by  Ozanam  ;  and  of  the  latter,  that  of  Cambridge  in  1702  bv 
Mr.  Whifton.  1 

Herlinus,  and  Dafypodius,  have  thrown  all  Euclid’s  demon¬ 
ftrations  into  fyllogifms  3  to  fhew  how  by  a  concatenation  of 
fyllogifms,  a  compleat  demonftration  arifes.  Pet.  Ramus 
difliked  Euclid’s  order,  as  appears  from  his  difconrfe  on  the  XV 
books  of  Euclid;  and  therefore  compiled  23  new  books  of  ele¬ 
ments,  in  the  order  of  the  fchools ;  but  unhappily  :  though 
his  example^  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  particularly 
the  Jefuit  Gafton  Pardies,  in  1680 ;  Arnaud,  in  1667;  and 
Fa.  Lamy,  in  1685  ;  Polynier,  a  French  phyfician,  in  1704, 
digefted  Euclid  into  a  new  method  :  the  like  did  Angelus  de 
Marchettis  of  Pifa,  in  1709.  in  his  Euclides  reformatus* 

Element  of  an  area,  called  alfo  its  differential ,  is  the  reCtangle, 
PMRp  {Tab.  Analyfis ,  fig.  18.)  of  the  femi-ordinate  PM* 
into  the  differential  of  the  abfeifs,  Pp.^  See  Differen¬ 
tial. 

ELEMI,  or  Elemy,  in  pharmacy,  a  pellucid  refin,  of  a  whitilh 
colour  intermixed  with  yellowifh  particles,  which  give  it 
much  of  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  wax  ;  of  a  pretty  brisk 
bitter,  though  not  difagreeable  tafte ;  and  a  fmell  like  that  of 
fennel. 

It  is  ufually  call  gum  elemi ,  though  very  improperly,  inaf- 
much  as  it  takes  fire  readily  enough,  and  diflolves  in  oleagi¬ 
nous  liquors,  which  are  the  characters  of  a  refin.  It  flows 
from  incifions,  made  in  the  trunk,  and  large  branches  of  a 
kind  of  wild  olive  tree,  growing  in  ./Ethiopia,  and  Arabia 
Foelix.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Apulia,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Pomet,  in  his  hiftory,  and  Lemery  in  his  dictionary  of 
drugs,  deferibe  elemi  as  a  white  refin,  bordering  on  green, 
odoriferous,  and  brought  from  ./Ethiopia,  in  cakes  of  two 
or  three  pounds  a-piece,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  Indian 
cane.  * 

It  is  excellent  in  difeafes  of  the  head ;  and  proper  to  digeft, 

relolve 
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refolvc  and  fuppurate.  It  is  held  a  kind  of  natural  balfam,  and 
fovereign  in  the  cure  of  all  forts  of  wounds. 

The  true  gum  el'icm  is  that  above  defcribed  ;  but  there  are  feveral 
fpurious  forts,  fome  natural,  and  others  factitious,  frequently 
fold  for  the  fame. 

The  factitious,  or  counterfeit,  is  ufually  made  of  rofin  waftied 
in  oil  of  afpic  :  though  the  ill  fmell,  and  white  colour  of  this, 
might  eafily  difcover  the  fraud.  The  natural  gums,  obtruded 
for  elemy,  are, 

1°.  A  gum  brought  from  the  American  iflands,  in  cags  of  dif¬ 
ferent  weights,  covered  up  with  the  leaves  of  a  plant  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  2d  might  be  taken  for  rofin,  but  for  its  fmell,  which  is 
fomewhat  fweeter,  and  more  aromatic. 

The  3d  is  of  an  afti-colour,  bordering  on  brown,  brought  over 
in  large  pieces,  very  dry  and  friable. 

Pomet  does  not  take  any  of  them  for  natural  gums ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  fuppofes  them  to  be  originally  elemi ,  only  impure,  and 
coarfe,  fince  melted  down,  and  made  up  by  the  fire. 

ELENCHUS,  EAETX02,  in  logic,  by  the  Latins  called  argu- 
mentum ,  and  inquifitio ,  is  a  vitious,  or  fallacious  argument,  which 
deceives  under  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  fophifm.  See  Sophism. 

ELEOS ACCH ARUM,  rather  El^eosaccharon,  EaaiO- 
SaKXAPON,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of  fugar  with  a  diftilled 
oil  j  in  order  to  bring  it  to  mix  with  fome  aqueous  fluid  for  pre- 
fent  ufe. 

ELEPHANT  *,  Elephas,  gives  the  denomination  to  an  anci¬ 
ent  and  honourable  military  order,  conferred  by  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  on  none  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit. 

*  It  is  called  the  order  of  the  elephant,  from  its  badge,  which  is 
an  elephant,  with  a  caltle  on  its  back,  fet  with  diamonds,  and 
hung  on  a  water’d  sky-colour’d  ribbon,  like  the  George  in  Eng 
land. 

There  are  different  fentiments  as  to  the  origin  and  inflitution 
of  this  order :  the  firft  is  that  of  Mennenius  and  Hoepingius, 
who  attribute  it  to  Chriftian  IV.  who  was  eleCted  king  in 
1584.  The  fecond,  that  of  Selden  and  Imhof,  who  derive 
it  from  Frederick  II.  ele&ed  in  1542.  Gregorio  Leti  goes 
back  as  far  as  Frederick  I.  who  reigned  about  the  year  1530. 
Bernard  Rebolledus,  will  have  King  John  to  be  the  author, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1478.  Anfhelmius,  Roflferus,  and 
Loefcher,  hold  it  to  have  had  its  rife  under  Chriftian  I.  father 
of  Frederick  I.  Laftly,  Voigtius,  Becman,  and  Bircherodius, 
maintain  Canutus  VI.  to  have  been  the  firft  inftitutor  ;  and 
the  occafion  thereof  to  have  been  the  croifajes.  This  prince, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Swaning,  reigned  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  Xllth  century,  from  the  years  1168,  to  1191. 
This,  at  leaft,  we  are  certain  of,  that  the  order  was  fubfift- 
ing  in  the  year  1494  ;  there  being  a  painting  ftill  extant, 
done  that  year  by  count  Reinden,  a  knight  of  this  order. 
And  we  have  even  authentick  evidences  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua’s  being  created  knight  of  the  fame  order  by  Chriftian  I. 
in  1474*  There  are  bulls  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV. 
confirming  the  ftatutes  of  the  order,  authorizing  the  holding 
of  aflemblies,  or  chapters,  in  the  chapel  of  Roefchild,  and 
fettling  the  privileges  of  the  knights. 

The  order  was  at  firft  called  the  order  of  St.  Mary,  ordo  S. 
Mar'ue  :  though  it  feems  to  have  had  the  appellation  of  the 
elephant ,  as  early  as  Chriftian  I.  Witnefs  the  figure  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  fo  often  ftruck  on  his  coins,  medals,  & c. 

The  manner  of  its  inftitution  is  thus  related  :  king  Canutus 
having  fent  a  fleet  againft  the  Saracens,  in  1189,  which  took 
Siluma  and  Ptolemais  ;  a  gentleman  among  the  Danifli  croifees, 
killed  an  elephant  ;  in  memory  of  which  extraordinary  acci¬ 
dent,  the  order  was  ereCted.  The  account  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  this  ;  that  it  is  referred  to  an  sera,  when 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  take  the  fpoils  of  a  van- 
quilhed  enemy  for  armories,  or  cognizances  :  and  accordingly 
fome  of  the  principal  arms  of  the  like  kind  on  foot,  e.  gr.  the 
lions  of  the  low  countries,  had  their  rife  at  the  time  of  the  croi- 
fades ;  as  is  {hewn  by  Heuterus  and  Hoepingius.  Which  cir- 
cumftances  greatly  corroborate  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  af- 
fcribe  the  order  to  king  Canutus.  i 

Beflarion  brought  with  him  a  very  ancient  and  rare  coin 
from  the  eaft  to  Rome  ;  whereon  was  feen  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  with  an  elephant.  Du  Puis  takes  this  to  have 
been  the  badge,  or  fymbol  of  the  Danes,  engaged  in  the  croi- 
fades  againft  the  Saracens  ;  and  fuppofes  it  to  relate  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  elephant.  The  chancellor  Fritfchius,  had  another 
coin  of  the  like  kind,  whereon  was  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  an  elephant,  and  a  crefcent,  which  was  anciently  a 
bearing  in  the  arms  of  this  order.  Boifleau  relates  another 
ancient  figure  of  the  arms  of  this  order,  being  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  with  four  elephants ,  charged  with  towers.  And 
Petra  San&a,  a  fourth,  wherein  was  the  Virgin  with  three 
keys,  and  four  elephants ,  and  fpurs  :  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  order  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  ftill  denominated  the  order  of  St.  Mary. 

To  the  collar  of  the  order  hangs  an  elephant ,  with  a  filver 
turret  on  his  back ;  and  underneath  the  elephant ,  an  image 


of  the  Holy  Virgin,  encircled  with  rays.  See  the  abbot  Jo-” 
ftiniani.  Hifi.  de  tutti gl’Ord.  Melit.  e  C aval.  T.  2.  c.  72. 
The  chapel  of  Roefchild,  was  founded  by  Chriftian  I.  for  the 
aflemblies,  or  chapters  of  the  order  to  be  held  in.  It  was  at 
firft  called  the  chapel  of  the  three  kings,  capclla  trium  regum  :  af¬ 
terwards  Frederic  I.  gave  it  the  name  of  the  royal  chapel. 

The  order  was  reftored  by  Frederic  II.  who  created  abun¬ 
dance  of  knights  at  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which 
is  the  only  time  when  the  Danilh  kings  make  any  knights  of 
the  elephant.  Chriftian  V.  augmented  and  enriched  it  very 
confiderably.  In  the  year  1694,  a  grand  chapter  of  the  order 
was  held  at  Fredericsburg,  in  the  chapel  of  the  knights,  where¬ 
in  fix  German  princes  were  admitted  into  the  order. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writings  on  the  fubjeCI  of  this  order  ; 
whereof  that  of  James  Bircherodius  may  ferve  for  all  the  reft  : 
it  is  the  lateft,  mod  ample,  and  learned.  It  was  publilhed  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1705,  under  the  title  of  Breviarum  equejlre ; 
feu  de  illufiriffimo,  inclytiffmo  ordine  elephantino ,  Sic. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  leprofy,  called 
lepra  arahum ,  in  contradiction  to  the  lepra  gr  a:  corum,  which  is 
another  difeafe.  See  Leprosy. 

The  elephantiafis  is  thus  denominated,  by  reafon  thofe  feized 
therewith,  have  their  arms,  and  legs,  big,  fwollen,  and  tube¬ 
rous  ;  the  skin  bloated,  yet  rough  to  the  touch,  all  wrinkled 
and  rugofe  like  the  skin  of  an  elephant. 

The  elephantiafis,  is  a  difeafe  unknown  in  our  parts  of  the 
world,  at  leaft  in  thefe  days.  Some  authors  call  it  leontiafs , 
and  others  fatyriafs.  The  Greeks  call  it  iteQaificttrii  ;  and 
fometimes  elephant,  alfo  iK*<pa</ltct,  and  gAspasJ/cWY'-©'. 

The  elephantiafis  gracorum,  or  lepra  arahum,  is  defcribed  by 
Deodatus,  as  a  contagious  difeafe,  infeCting  the  body  with  a 
croud  of  evils.  The  skin  of  the  face,  knees,  elbows,  thighs, 
hands,  and  feet  is  befet  with  moveable,  indolent  tubercles  of 
a  livid  colour,  tending  te  rednefs  :  in  the  mouth,  palate,  and 
jaws,  likewife,  arife  tubercles,  fometimes  yellow,  and  fome¬ 
times  livid  :  in  the  intervals  Jaetween  the  toes,  and  on  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  efpecially  the  hard  callous  parts  thereof,  as 
alfo  in  other  parts  of  the  limbs,  break  out  ulcers,  which  pe¬ 
netrate  the  cutis,  are  very  broad,  and  keep  fpreading,  with 
callous,  and  tumid  lips  :  thefe,  upon  a  little  violence,  yield 
blood,  and  yet  are  indolent.  Add,  that  ulcers  eat  the  nofe  ; 
tumours  rife  about  the  ears  ;  the  lips  thicken,  and  the  feet  and 
hands  are  wonderfully  bloated. 

Etmuller,  Haly  Abbas,  and  others,  fpeak  of  the  elephantiafis  as 
a  ruddy,  livid  f  welling,  chiefly,  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  with  varices, 
and  ulcers ;  which  diftend  and  make  the  feet  appear  like  thofe 
of  elephants. 

ELEPHANTINE,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  elephants. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  certain  books  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  wherein  were  recorded  the  tranfaCtions  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  and  the  proceedings,  aCts,  £*.  of  the  fenate.  This 
we  learn  from  Pollio,  and  Vopifcus  in  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Tacitus,  where  he  obferves  that  in  the  6th  prefs  of  the  Ulpian 
library,  was  kept  one  of  thefe  libri  elephantini ;  wherein,  for  a 
long  courfe  of  time,  were  wrote  down  the  decrees,  and  edicts 
of  the  fenate.  See  Acts. 

In  fome  of  thefe  books,  were  regiftred  all  the  aCts  and  proceedings 
of  the  fenate,  and  the  magiftrates  of  Rome  ;  in  others,  the 
proceedings  and  events  in  the  provinces,  the  armies,  &c.  There 
were  above  thirty-five  large  volumes  of  them,  as  many  as  there 
were  tribes.  —  In  them  were  likewife  contained  the  births,  and 
clafles  of  the  citizens  ;  with  the  mufters  and  all  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cenfus.  They  were  renewed  every  five  years  with 
the  cenfors ;  and  were  all  anciently  kept  in  the  aerarium,  or 
public  treafury,  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

Vigenere,  and  feveral  others,  believe  thefe  books  to  have  been 
called  elephantine ,  by  reafon  of  their  enormous  bulk,  q.  d.  as 
big  as  elephants,  or  bullocks.  But  Loifel  on  the  XVIIth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Xlth  book  of  Aulus  Gellius,  give  us  a  different  ety¬ 
mology  ;  and  allures  us  they  were  called  elephantine ,  becaufe 
compofed  of  ivory  leaves,  or  tablets,  which  every  body  knows 
is  a  production  of  the  elephant.  And,  accordingly,  Ulpian, 
L.  52.  ff.  de  Legat.  3.  makes  mention  of  an  ivory  book.— I 
Scaliger  and  Gerard  Voflius,  fay  they  were  written  on  the  inte- 
ftines  of  elephants.  See  Book,  and  Paper. 

Voflius  does  not  deny,  indeed,  but  that  they  might  have  been 
made  of  ivory  ;  but  being  there  were  feveral  other  books 
and  tablets,  made  of  that  matter,  as  appears  from  Martial’ 
L.  XIV.  epigr.  3.  and  a  hundred  other  ancient  authors  and 
from  what  we  have  {hewn  under  the  term  Diptic  •  it  does 
not  appear,  why  the  name  elephantine  {hould  be  peculiarly  aD- 
propriated  to  thefe.  •’  “ 

Martial  does  not  give  the  name  elephantinus ,  but  eboreus  of 
ivory,  to  the  tablets  mentioned  in  the  place  laft  quoted,  \bo- 
rei  pugillares  :  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  Geniel  Dier  L  II 
c.  2.  makes  mention  of  the  Kiri  elepbanfmi  :  fo  does  Salmafmi 
on  the  paffige  m  Vopilcus,  juft  quoted  ;  where  he  refutes 
Scaliger,  mamtains  that  thefe  books  were  of  ivory,  and  (hews 

1  -f  V5T  “  ed  ,hc  word  Cephas,  for  ilry  ;  witnefs 
Virgil  /T.ned.  L.  Ill  v.  464.  and  Scrams  on  the  fame :  and 

elephanlmm,  for  what  was  of  ivory  ;  witnefs  Martiarius 

Capella, 
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Capella,  and  Iftdorc  in  his  gloffes.  He  fliews  further,  that 
it  was  no  impoffible  thing  to  write  on  ivory,  as  Scaliger  had 
fuggefted,  that  they  did  not  make  ufe  of  a  goofe  quill  as  we  do, 
nor& of  ink  like  ours  ;  but  of  rufhes  or  reeds,  formed  after  a  dif- 
rent  manner  from  our  pens,  and  of  ink  fit  to  take  upon  ivory. 
The  matter  of  fad,  in  fine,  he  aflerts,  is  clear  from  Martial, 
and  Plautus  in  his  Moftellaria. 

ELEVATION  *,  the  altitude,  or  height,  of  any  thing.  See 
Altitude. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  elevare,  to  raife ,  or  lift  up. 
Elevation  of  a  far ,  or  other  point,  in  the  fphere,  is  an  arch 
of  the  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  fuch  ftar,  or  other 
point,  and  the  horizon.  See  Vertical. 

Hence,  as  the  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle ;  a  meridian  altitude, 
or  elevation ,  i.  e.  the  elevation  of  a  point  in  the  meridian,  is  an 
arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  between  that  point,  and  the 
horizon.  See  Meridian. 

Elevation  of  the  pole ,  denotes  the  altitude  of  the  pole  above  the 
horizon  of  any  place  ;  or  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  pole,  and  the  horizon.  See  Pole. 

Thus,  in  Tab.  Ajlronorny  fig.  4.  A  Q_  being  fuppofed  theequa-: 
tor,  H  R  the  horizon,  H  Z  P  N  the  meridian,  and  P  the  pole ; 
P  R  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

In  which  lenfe  elevation  Hands  oppofed  to  depreffion  or  depth. 
See  Depression. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole,  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  ;  that  is,  the  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between 
the  pole,  and  the  horizon,  is  equal  to  the  arch  of  the  fame  me¬ 
ridian,  intercepted  between  the  equator  and  the  zenith. 

Thus  the  north  pole  is  elevated  51^  32' above  the  horizon  of 
London  :  and  there  is  the  fame  diftance,  or  number  of  degrees 
between  London  and  the  equator ;  fo  that  London  is  likewife 
in5i°  32'  of  northern  latitude.  See  Latitude. 

To  obferve  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  any  place.  See  Pole, 
and  Latitude. 

Elevation  of  the  equator ,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  lefs  than  a 
quadrant,  intercepted  between  the  equator,  and  the  horizon  of 
the  place.  See  Equator. 

Thus  A  Q_,  as  before  reprefenting  the  equator,  H  R  the  hori¬ 
zon,  P  the  pole,  and  HZPN  the  meridian  j  H  A  is  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  equator.  See  Equator. 

The  elevations  of  the  equator,  and  of  the  pole,  together,  are 
always  equal  to  a  quadrant :  confequently,  the  greater  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  pole,  the  lefs  the  elevation  of  the  equator  $  and 
vice  verfa. 

Thus  in  the  figure  juft  cited  PA,  is  fuppofed  by  the  con- 
llrudion  a  quadrant ;  and  HA-f-AP-j-PR  a  femi-circle  : 
confequently  H  A  -f-  P  R  is  a  quadrant. 

To  find  the  Elevation  of  the  equator. — Find  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  after  the  manner  hereafter  direded  under  the  article  Pole. 
Subftrad  the  elevation  found,  from  a  quadrant,  or  90°,  what 
remains  is  the  elevation  of  the  equator.  Thus,  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  51°  32',  being  fubftraded  from  90°,  leaves  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  equator  38°  28'. 

Elevation,  in  architedure,  denotes  a  draught,  or  defcription  of 
the  principal  face,  or  fide  of  a  building ;  called  alfo  an  upright , 
or  orthography.  See  Orthography. 

Elevation,  we  alfo  find  ufed  in  fome  writers  of  perfpedive, 
for  the  fcenography,  or  perfpedive  reprefentation  of  the  whole 
body,  or  building.  See  Scenography. 

Elevation,  in  the  Romifh  religion,  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  mafs,  wherein  the  prieft  hoifts,  or  raifes  the  hoft,  with 
the  cup,  above  his  head,  for  the  people  to  adore  it  j  after 
having  firft  confecrated,  and  adored  it  himfelf. 

The  prieft,  who  officiates  at  mafs,  rings  a  bell  at  the  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  to  apprize  the  people  to  caft  their  eyes  upon  their  new 
formed  faviour,  and  adore  him. 

St.  Louis  decreed,  that  they  (hould  fall  on  their  knees  at  the 
elevation ,  in  imitation  of  certain  religious  whom  he  does  not 
name.  The  Chartreux,  and  the  religious  de  la  Trappe,  ftill 
obferve  this  ceremony  of  proftrating  themfelves  at  the  elevation. 
Angle  of  Elevation,  in  mechanics,  is  the  angle  ARB,  (Tab. 
Mechanics ,  fig.  47.)  comprehended  between  the  line  of  di- 
redion  of  a  projectile  A  R,  and  the  horizontal  line  A  B.  See 
Projectile,  and  Angle. 

Elevation  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  piece,  is  the  angle,  which  the 
chafe  of  the  piece,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  See  Cannon,  and  Mortar,  &c. 
ELEVATOR,  Elevatorium,  in  chirurgery,  an  inftrument 
ufed  to  raife  up  bones,  as  thofe  in  fradures  of  the  skull,  when 
beaten,  or  crufhed  in  with  blows,  or  the  like. 

There  are  dented  elevators ,  and  elevators  with  three  feet,  called 
elevator es  triploides. — 'The  elevator  made  lever  wife,  is  a  new  in¬ 
vention  :  its  ufe  is  in  drawing  teeth.  One  extremity  of  it 
is  flat,  to  reft  on  the  gum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  other  hooked,  like  one  of  the  branches  of  a  pelican,  to  fallen 
hold  of  the  tooth. 

Elevator,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  common  to  feveral  mufcles, 
which  do  the  office  of  railing  or  lifting  up  the  part  they  belong 
toi  of  equal  import  with  Attollens  and  Levator.  See  Leva¬ 
tor,  and  Attollens.  Such  are  the 

Elevator  ala  nafi,  a  mufcle,  or  pair  of  mufcles  of  the  nofe, 
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of  a  pyramidal  figure,  very  narrow,  thouglf  flelhly  at  its  origi- 
nation  on  the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  very  broad 

and  thin  at  its  termination  on  the  fide  of  the  ala  nafi _ Its 

aCtion  is  to  pull  the  ala  upwards,  and  turn  it  outwards.'  See 
Tab.  Anat.  (MyolJ  fig.  1.  lit.  o ;  fee  alfo  Nose. 

IElevator  auris,  or  attollens  auriculam ,  is  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  mufcle  of  the  fcalp,  with  fome  flelh  fibres 
in  it,  as  it  defcends  over  the  temporal  mufcles  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  concha.— Its  aCtion  is  fcarce  vifible ;  the  auricles 
being  hardly  perceived  in  men  to  have  ordinarily  any  motion  at 
all.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  6.  n.  3.  fig.  1.  ».  I3.  fee  ajf0 
Ear. 

Elevator  labiorum  communis ,  a  mufcle  of  the  lips,  arifing 
from  the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  terminating  at 
j  the  angle  of  the  lips,  under  the  zygomaticus.  See  Tab.  Anat. 

(Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  4.  fee  alfo  Lip. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris,  is  a  mufcle  that  arifes  from  the 
fecond  bone  of  the  under  jaw,  below  the  incifores.  It  defcends 

!  and  Paffes  under  the  zygomaticus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  un¬ 
der  lip. 

This,  affifted  by  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  pair  of  mufcles,  arifing 
from  the  gum  of  the  dentes  incifivi,  and  defending  direClly,  is 
inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  skin  of  the  chin  ;  and  ferves 
to  pull  the  skin  of  the  chin  upwards,  and  confequently  thruft 
up  the  lip. 

Elevator  labii fuperior is,  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  bone  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  defending  obliquely,  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  upper  lip,  above  the  dentes  incifivi. — It  draws 
up  the  lip.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  3.  and  n.  5. 
Elevator  oculi,  one  of  the  mufculi  reCti  of  the  eye,  ferving  to 
draw  it  upwards.  See  Rectus,  and  Eye. 

ELEVE,  a  term  purely  French  ;  though  of  late  ufed  in  our 
language.  Literally  it  fignifies  a  difciple,  or  fcholar,  bred  up 
under  any  one  ;  being  formed  from  the  Italian,  allievo,  an 
apprentice  or  novice. 

It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  French  writers  in  fpeaking  of  painters  : 
fuch  a  painter  was  an  eleve  of  da  Vinci,  of  Raphael,  b'c. 
From  painting,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  fuch  as  ftudied,  or 
learned  any  other  art  under  a  mafter.  In  the  Royal  Academy 
of  fciences,  there  were  20  eleves  :  and  in  that  of  infcriptions, 

10  eleves.  The  eleves  were  to  aCt  in  concert  with  the  penfio- 
naries.  See  Academy. 

We  are  not  afraid,  fays  M.  Fontenelle,  to  compare  a  fimple 
eleve,  fuch  as  M.  Amontons  was,  to  one  of  the  greateft  mem¬ 
bers  the  academy  ever  had.  [M.  Mariotte]  The  name  eleve, 
with  us,  implies  no  difference  as  to  merit  j  it  only  fignifies 
fomewhat  of  lefs  feniority,  and  furvivance. 

The  denomination  eleve,  however,  has  been  fince  fuppreffed, 
and  that  of  adjoint  fubftituted  in  its  room  ;  by  reafon  every 
body  did  not  know  the  fenfe  affixed  to  it  by  the  academy. 
And  now  the  penfionary  academifts  have  not,  as  formerly, 
each  of  them  an  eleve  :  but  the  eleves  are  become  adjoints ,  or 
affociates  of  the  academy. 

ELEUSINIA*,  in  antiquity,  the  myfteries  of  the  goddefs 
Ceres ;  or  the  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  her  honour : 
thus  called  from  Eleufis,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Athenians, 
wherein  was  a  temple  of  that  goddefs,  famous  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  thefe  myfteries. 

•  Some  writers  call  the  city,  where  the  eleufinia  were  celebrated, 
Eleufina ,  not  Eleufis  :  Harpocratian  confirms  this  orthography, 
in  deriving  its  name  from  Eleufinus,  a  fon  of  Mercury  :  to 
which  fentiment,  Paufanias  likewife  adheres  in  his  Attics. 
Others,  who  write  it  Ea fus,  advent,  fuppofe  it  thus  called," 
by  reafon  Ceres,  after  running  over  the  world  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter,  flopped  here,  and  put  an  end  to  her  purfuit.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  L.  V.  will  have  the  name  Eleufis  to  have  been 
given  this  city,  as  a  monument  to  pofterity,  that  corn,  and  the 
art  of  cultivating  it,  were  brought  from  abroad  into  Attica. 

The  eleufinia  were  the  moft  folemn  and  facred  ceremonies  in 
ufe  among  the  Greeks  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  called 
myfieries  by  way  of  eminence.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
ftituted  by  Ceres  herfelf,  at  Eleufis,  in  memory  of  the  zeal  and 
affedion  wherewith  the  Athenians  received  her. 

This  is  the  account  Ifocrates  gives  in  his  panegyric  ;  but  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  allures  us,  L.  VI.  that  the  eleufinia  were  inftituted 
by  the  Athenians,  in  gratitude  to  Ceres,  for  having  inftruded 
them  to  lead  a  lefs  barbarous,  and  ruftic  life.  Yet  the  fame 
author,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Bibliotheca ,  relates  the  thino-  in 
another  manner. 

A  great  drought,  fays  he,  having  occafioned  a  miferable  fa¬ 
mine  throughout  all  Greece  ;  Egypt,  which  had  that  year 
reaped  a  moft  plentiful  harveft,  bellowed  part  of  the  fruits 
thereof  upon  the  Athenians.  It  was  Eridheus  that  brought 
this  extraordinary  fupply  of  corn  :  in  commemoration  of  which 
benefadion,  Eridheus  was  created  king  of  Athens,  who  in¬ 
ftruded  the  Athenians  in  thefe  myfteries,  and  the  manner  of 
celebrating  them. 

This  account  comes  near  to  what  we  are  told  by  Herodotus 
and  Paufanias,  viz.  that  the  Greeks  learned  their  gods,  and 
their  religion  from  the  Egyptians. 

Theodoret,  L.  I.  Gracanic.  Ajfeft.  writes  that  it  was  Orphe¬ 
us,  not  Eridheus,  who  made  this  eftablilhment ;  and  who  infti¬ 
tuted  for  Ceres,  what  the  Egyptians  pradifed  for  Ifis ;  which 

fentiment 

-  V, 
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fentuncirt  ^  C°nfirmed  b^  tbe  the  Alceftis  of  Euri 

Eleujis,  the  city  where  thefe  myfteries  were  celebrated,  was  fo 

jealous  of  the  glory  thereof,  that  when  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremities  by  the  Athenians,  it  would  not  furrender  but  on  this 
condition,  that  the  eleufmia  Ihould  not  be  taken  away;  though 
thefe  were  no  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  town  but 
were  held  common  to  all  Greece.  9 

LaaaSerw0f  thefe  .myfteries>  as  related  by  Arnobius  and 
thnWft  l  uS  ar  ^ltatl0n’  or  reprefentation,  of  what  mv- 

which'  Sfh eaC  ^eres',  They  Lfted  feveral  days ;  during 
ich,  the  people  run  about  with  burning  torches  in  their 

hands;  facnficed  abundance  of  viaims,  not  only  to  Ceres  but 

^th  °iftP,,ear„^hde  !lbati0nS>,  fr0m  tw°  one  of  ketn 

to  theeaft,  and  the  other  to  the  weft;  marched  in  pomp  to 

Eltufi^  making  paufes  from  time  to  time,  wherein  thev  fun? 

onW  in\oin«tCr£/Cer  Vif mS :  a"d  this  theF  no? 

y  ®  1  Clafis,  but  in  returning  back  to  Athens  For 

the  reft,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  it  an  inviolable  fecret-  and 

the  law  condemned  to  death  any  one  who  Ihould  dl  e  to  d b 

vulge  their  myfter.es.  Tertullian  in  his  book  againft  the  Va- 
knt1n,a„,)  relates  ,hat  the  %ure  ^  ^  ” 

which  was  fo  exprefly. prohibited  to  be  made  public,  was  that  of 

anZusPrhLPaY:  Trhe0d0ret’  Ar"0bius-  -d  Clemens  Alex 
andrmus,  hkewife  make  mention  of  it ;  but  fay  it  was  the  fi- 

gure  of  a  woman  s  privities.  3 

The  day  after  the  feaft,  the  fenate  alTembled  at  Eleufis,  appa- 

^gt0.o“  WhethereVery  thins  had  ^ 

There  were  two  kinds  of  eleufmia ,  the- great  and  the  Mr  thofe 

we  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of  were  the  greater 

The  leffer  were  inftituted  in /favour  of  Hercules :  for  that  hero 

h^hl' to  be,n‘‘!fef,nto  the  former;  and  the  Athenians  not 
.  being  able  to  gratify  him  therein,  by  reafon  the  law  prohibited 
any  ftranger  being  admitted  ,  being  loth  however  to  give  him 
an  abfolute  denial,  they  inftituted  new  eleufmia  whereat  he  af- 
.  File  greater  were  held  in  the  month  BocJromion,  which 

anfwered  to  our  Auguft ;  and  the  leffer  in  the  month  Anthefte- 
non,  which  happened  in  our  January. 

People  were  only  brought  to  partake  of  thefe  ceremonies  by  de- 
greesiat  firft,  they  were  to  be  purified  ;  then  admitted  to  the 
leiler  eleufmia  ;  and  at  laft  initiated  in  the  greater.  Thofe  who 
were  yet  only  at  the  leffer,  were  called  mffae ;  and  thofe  admit- 
ted  to  the  greater,  epopta;,  or  ephori ,  i.  e.  infpeftors.  They 
were  ufua  ly  to  undergo  a  probation  of  five  years,  ere  they  paf- 
.  *ed  from  the  leffer  to  the  greater.  Sometimes  indeed,  they  were 
contented  with  a  fingle  year;  immediately  after  which,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  moft  fecret  religious  parts  of  the  ceremo- 

ny.— Meurfius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  eleufmia ,  where 
molt  of  thefe  points  are  proved, 

ELEUTHERIUS\  EAET=>EPIOS,  in  antiquity,  a  Greek 
word  ngmfying,  liberator ,  or  deliverer ;  ufed  by  the  Greeks  as 
a  furname,  or  epithet  of  Jupiter,  given  him  on  occafion  of  his 
having  gained  them  the  vidory  over  Mardonius,  general  of  the 
-  Eerlians,  and  killed  300000  men  of  his  army,  and  by  that 
means  delivered  them  from  the  danger  they  were  in  of  bein* 
brought  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  0 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  6KivQi?Q-,  free. 

There  were  alfo  feafts  folemnized  on  this  occafion,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Eleutherius ,  and  called  Eleutheria.  They  were  held 
every  five  years,  with  races  of  armed  chariots,  &c.— The  fcho- 
haft  on  Pindar,  Olymp.  Od.  7.  fays,  they  were  celebrated  at 
Flatea,  the  place  where  the  vidory  was  obtained. 

ELICIT,  orELiciTE,  in  ethics,  is  applied  to  an  aeft  of  the  will 
immediately  produced  by,  and  of  the  will,  and  received  within 
the  fame.  See  Act,  and  Will. 

Such  are  willing,  foiling,  loving,  hating,  £*.  Thefe  a&s  are 
denominated  elicit ,  by  reafon  being  before  in  the  power  of  the 
wih,  they  are  now  brought  forth  into  a  a.  But  they  are  fo  far 
mtriniic,  that  fome  authors  confider  them  as  the  will  itfelf  • 
and  deny  they  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  it,  any  more 
than  light  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fun. 

ELIGENDO  Viridario.  See  the  article  Viridario. 
ELIGIBILITY*,  in  the  Romilh  canon  law.  A  bull  of  Lligi- 

BIL.ITY’  ,s  a  bud  grfnJed  by  Jhe  pope,  to  certain  perfons,  to 
qualify  them  to  be  chofen,  or  inverted  with  an  office,  or  digni¬ 
ty,  whereof- they  were  before  incapable,  by  reafon  of  want  of 
age,  birth,  or  the  like.  See  Bull. 

*  The  w°rd;is  formed  of  the  Latin,  eligere,  to  chafe ;  whence 
the  word  ehgibilitas,  See.  ce 

In  feveral  churches  in  Germany,  a  perfon  who  is  not  of  the 

chapter,  cannot  be  ele<fted  bilhop,  without  a  bull  of  eligibility. 

£t  Terror  ■  the  artlde  CoNGE  de  elire. 

'  rlitth  m  f  ai?mar’  the  cutting  off,  or  liippreffing  a  vow- 
,  t  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  fake  of  found,  or  meafure 

fJfZ /'e  bUr  httle  kn°wn  m  Englifh:  «  Latin,  French; 

final  *  Y  arC/reqUeAnt.;  and  conflft  moft  in  hippreffions  of  the 
fpls!  he  m  PhdMa  am  ante  ad  Mum 

In  writing,  elifions are  often  marked  by  an  apoftrophe ;  as 
egon  quern  quaram ,  for  egone.  Emir!  ego  te  ?  for  emine.  Pen  fid 

vflTwU*  $erance>  Fhdmme ,  for  le  homme. 
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In  the  pronunciation  we  make  frequent  elifions ,  but  do  not 
mark  them  in  writing  ;  thus  we  write  rifque  it ,  but  pronounce 
rifq  it.  So  the  french  pronounce  uri  ame ,  but  write  une 
ame.  In  effedt,  they  never  mark  any  elifions  but  at  the  end  of 
the  monofyllables,  yV,  he,  le ,  te,  ce,  que,  and  la .  They  never 
elide  the  0,  nor  u,  nor  i,  but  in  the  conjunction  fi  before  il ; 
nor  a  but  in  la. 

In  poetry,  the  fyllable  where  there  is  a  vowel  elided,  is  never 
reckoned :  and  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  clalhing  of  fyl- 
lables,  where  there  is  no  elifton  ;  this  making  what  they  call  2 
hiatus,  or  chafm.  See  Hiatus. 

Some  reduce  the  ecthlipfis  under  the  head  of  elifions :  as  in  mon*- 
Jlrum,  borrendum,  ingens,  he.  See  Ecthlipsis. 

ELIXATION  *,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  feething,  or  boiling 
of  any  medicine  in  a  proper  liquor,  gently,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  :  amounting  to  what,  in  the  dreffing  of  meats,  we 
call  Jiewing. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  lixare,  to  boil,  or  boil  in 
water. 

The  liquor  ordinarily  ufed  in  elixations ,  is  fpring  or  river  wa¬ 
ter  ;  though  on  fome  occafions  they  ufe  milk,  whey,  beer,  or 
the  like. 

The  ordinary  purpofe  of  elixation,  is  to  extract  the  virtue  out 
of  the  medicine,  and  impart  it  to  the  liquor.  Though  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  free  the  parts  of  animals,  plants,  &c,  of 
their  crudities ;  as  well  as  to  foften,  and  make  them  tender ;  to 
take  away  from  foods,  or  medicaments,  any  difagreeable  tafte, 
or  other  ill  quality  ;  to  feparate  the  earthy  or  groller  parts,  and 
for  other  intentions.  See  Extraction. 

Decodtion  is  alfo  a  fort  of  elixation.  See  Decoction. 

-LIXIR  *,  in  medicine,  a  compound  extraCf,  tinClure,  or  ef- 
fence,  drawn  from  a  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients,  by  infilling 
them  in  a  proper  menftruum.  See  Extract. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Arabic,  eliefir,  properly  fig- 
nifying  frattion,  by  reafon  elixirs  have  the  force  ,of  breaking 
difeafes  :  others  more  naturally  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  alecfiro, 
an  artificial  extraction  of  fome  effence  :  others  from  the  Greek 
iXctiov,  oil,  and  trvfcu,  I  draw ,  q.  d.  an  extraft  of  the  oil,  which 
is  the  eflential  part  of  mixts.  Others  from  the  Greek  verb, 
ethi^tu,  I  help ,  njjijl,  by  reafon  of  the  great  iuccours  we  receive 
from  elixirs. 

An  elixir  is  a  ftrong,  fpirituous  liquor,  or  juice,  to  be  taken 
inwardly ;  containing  the  pureft,  and  moft  efficacious  parts  of 
feveral  mixed  bodies,  communicated  to  it  by  infufion  and  ma¬ 
ceration. 

Dr.  Quincy  defines  it  a  ftrong  infufion  in  fome  menftruum, 
whereby  the  ingredients  themfelves  are  almoft  diffolved,  and  a 
juice  thus  acquired  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  an  ordinary 
tin&ure.  See  Tincture,  Infusion,  ISc. 

Boerhaave  confiders  an  elixir  as  a  compound  magiftery,  i.  e.  a 
compound  of.  various  bodies,  changed  after  the  fame  manner  as 
a  nngle  body  is  in  a  magiftery.  See  Magistery. 

Spirits  drawn  from  vegetables,  i.  e.  the  ftrong,  or  fpirituous  wa¬ 
ters  of  vegetables,  are  ufually  the  bafis  of  elixirs,  and  the  men¬ 
ftruum,  or  diffolvent,  whereby  the  effence  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  is  drawn  or  feparated.  Spirit  of  wine  is  the  beft  and  moft 
commodious  menftruum  of  all. 

The  Charletans  abufe  the  term  elixir,  and  apply  it  to  abundance 
of  fimple  extra&s,  or  tin&ures ;  only  to  put  them  off  at  the 
higher  price.-  Some  authors, ,  for  elixir ,  ufe  the  word  qnintef~ 
fence.  See  Quintessence. 

Elixir  Proprietatis ,  is  a  remedy  firft  invented  by  Paracelfus ; 
compofed  of  aloes,  mirrh,  and  Miron ;  the  tinaure,  or  effence 
whereof,  is  drawn  by  putting  them  to  diffolve,  or  digeft  with 

fpirit  of  fulphur. — Some  add  Ipirit  of  wine  to  the  fpirit  of  ful- 
phur. 

Crollius  takes  this  elixir  to  bethe  balm,  or  balfam  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  adding,  that  it  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  natural 
balm.  It  comforts  and  fortifies  the  heart  and  ftomach,  affifts  di- 
geftion,  purifies  the  blood,  and  promotes  fweat. 

Elixir,  among  the  alchymifts,  is  ufed  for  the  philofopher’s  ftone 
or  the  powder  of  projedion.— And  fometimes,  for  an  univerfal 
medicine,  which  will  cure  all  difeafes,  called  by  way  of  excel¬ 
lence  the  grand  elixir.  } 

Thofe  two  things,  moft  alchymifts  take  to  concide  ;  fo  that  what 
will  make  gold,  will  cure  all  difeafes.  See  Philosopher’s- 

The  notion  of  a  grand  elixir  is  of  a  long  {landing  Kir- 
cher  affures  us,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  mSihod  of 
drawing  an  el,x„  from  the  hardeft  and  moft  precious  fubftan- 
ces,  which  on  account  of  its  fubtility  and  perfeaion,  thev  cal¬ 
led  heaven.  And  this  he  takes  to  be  that  admirable,  and  cele- 

ftlH  TZErlf?  °I remov,?S  aI1  dlfeafe ;  called  alfo  the  lion, 
and  the  phlofipher  sjlme ;  as  being  drawn  from  precious  ftones  • 

lesetableMofJEe, 

Germns^Fmlr1^ if’  C^d  by  the  Latins-  «*»! 

bead,  found  in  the  forefts  of  Mufcoyy,  Swedcm,  and  Profit 

3  K  k  but 
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but  more  abundantly  in  Canada,  and  moft  parts  of  North 

It  is  about  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  mule  ;  only  its  fnout  bigger, 
its  tail  Ihort,  its  feet  cloven  ;  and  that  it  bears  a  large  ramage, 
Or  horn,  like  that  of  a  deer,  weighing  three,  and  fometimes  tour 
hundred  weight.  That  anatomized  in  the  royal  academy  ot 
fciences,  was  five  foot  feven  inches  long.  Its  hair  is  brown, 
and  about  the  length  of  that  of  a  goat :  its  ears  nine  inches  long, 
and  four  broad  ;  and  its  tail  not  above  two  inches :  its  neck  ihort 
and  thick :  its  skin  ftrong  and  hard,  though  thin  ;  its  flelh  very 
delicate,  efpecially  that  of  the  female  :  and  the  ligaments  of  its 
joints  exceeding  ftrong ;  which  has  occafioned  fome  authors  to 
fay,  that  its  legs  had  no  joints  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  this  made 
it  fo  ready  at  Hiding  on  the  ice,  to  fave  itfelf  from  the  wolves. 

It  neither  runs,  nor  bounds ;  but  its  trot  is  almoft  equal  to  the 
fwifteft  running  of  a  deer. — Paufanias  fays,  that  the  male  has 
horns :  and  Caefar,  that  the  female  hath  none :  but  we  find  that 
both  have. 

The  hunting  of  the  elk,  is  one  of  the  principal  and  moft  agree¬ 
able  employments  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  Accadie,  (stc..  They 
chufe  a  time  when  the  fnow  is  on  the  ground  ;  in  which  the 
beaft  is  apt  to  fink  and  ftick.  When  they  have  killed  enough 
with  their  firearms,  to  feaft  for  feveral  days;  they  flea  them, 
and  fend  the  skins  to  the  French,  who  drefs  them  in  oil,  like 
the  buffelo  skin. 

The  favages  likewife  take  care  to  cut  off  the  left  hind  foot  of  each 
beaft ;  efpecially  if  it  be  a  female  ;  the  hoof  whereof  is  that  ap¬ 
plauded  remedy  for  the  falling  ficknefs. 

Ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  to  catch  the  elk,  the  northern  peo¬ 
ple  watch  the  occafion  when  it  falls  down  of  the  epilepfy ;  which 
it  frequently  does ;  and  that  they  lay  hold  of  it  ere  it  can  re¬ 
cover  ftrength  enough  to  put  its  left  foot  in  its  left  ear,  which 
cures  it  immediately. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  notion  of  its  virtue,  in  the  cure  of  that 
difeafe,  had  its  rife.  The  Germans  call  it  elend ,  that  is,  mifery, 
by  reafon  of  the  mifery  it  is  reduced  to  in  falling  fo  often  into  the 
epilepfy  ;  though  it  has  its  remedy  always  about  it ;  which  has 
given  people  reafon  to  fufped,  that  the  virtue  attributed  to  it  is 
fabulous. 

Accordingly,  Olaus  Magnus  fays,  it  is  the  outer  hoof  of  the 
right  foot  that  the  elk  puts  in  its  ear  to  cure  the  epilepfy ;  which 
being  impoflible,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  Olaus  only  fpoke  of  it  by 
way  of  fneer. 

He  adds,  that  the  blows  which  the  elk  deals  are  fo  ftrong,  that 
with  its  hind  feet  it  will  break  the  trees  like  muftirooms  j  and 
with  its  fore  feet  pierce  the  hunters  through  and  through. 

Pomet  gives  us  the  marks  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine  elks  claws ; 
but  as  their  virtue  is  very  equivocal,  not  to  fay  abfolutely  falfe, 
there  is  no  great  harm  in  being  deceived :  the  opinion  alone 
may  ferve  for  the  reality. 

ELL,  Ulna ,  a  meafure,  which  obtains  under  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  in  moft  countries.  See  Measure. 

The  ell  is  the  ftandard,  or  meafure,  whereby  cloths,  fluffs, 
linnens,  filks,  (sfc.  are  ufually  meafured,  or  eftimated ;  an- 
fwering  in  good  meafure,  to  the  yard  of  England,  the  canna 
of  Italy,  the  vara  of  Spain,  the  palm  of  Sicily,  (sfc.  See 
Yard. 

Servius  will  have  the  ell  to  be  the  fpace  contained  between  the 
two  hands  when  ftretched  forth ;  but  Suetonius  makes  it  only 
the  cubit.  See  Cubit. 

The  ells  which  occur  moft  frequently  in  England,  are  Englijh 
and  Flemijh :  the  ell  Englijh  contains  three  foot  nine  inches ;  or 
one  yard  one  quarter  Englifh  meafure :  the  ell  Flemijh ,  contains 
27  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ;  fo  that  the  ell  Englifh 
is  to  the  Flemifh  ell  as  five  to  three. 

M.  Ricard,  in  his  treatife  of  commerce,  reduces  the  ells  thus : 
an  hundred  ells  of  Amfterdam,  are  equal  to  ninety  eight,  three 
quarters,  of  Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  Bruffels ;  to  fifty  eight 
and  an  half  of  England  and  France  :  to  an  hundred  and  twenty 
of  Hambourg,  Francfort,  Leipfic,  and  Cologne:  an  hundred 
twenty  five  of  Breflaw :  an  hundred  and  ten  of  Bergen  and 
Drontheim :  and  an  hundred  and  feventeen  of  Stockholm.  See 
Measure. 

ELLIPSIS  *,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  conic  fedions ;  popularly 
called  an  oval.  See  Conic. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  deficiency ,  a  de¬ 

nomination  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometricians  gave  this  fi¬ 
gure,  by  reafon,  among  other  properties,  this  is  one,  that  the 
fquares  of  the  ordinates  are  lefs  than,  or  defective  of,  the  re¬ 
ctangles  under  the  parameters  and  abfctfles. 

The  ellipfis ,  to  define  it  from  its  form,  is  a  regular,  continued 
curve  line,  including  a  fpace  that  is  longer  than  broad ;  where¬ 
in  are  two  points  equally  diftant  from  the  two  extremes  of  the 
length;  from  which,  two  right  lines  being  drawn  to  any  point, 

affumed  at  pleafure  in  the  ellipjis,  their  fum  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  ellipjis.  ° 

Thus  in  the  ellipjis  AEBMD,  {*.  (TuS.  Conics,  fis.  21.)  the 
hnes  Fa  and  fa  drawn  from  the  two  points  F  and  f,  equally  di- 
ft  ant  from  the  two  extremes  A  and  B,  are  equal  to  A  B 
Or,  taking  the  ellipfis ,  as  geometricians  frequently  do,  for 
.the  fpace  contained,  or  included  within  this  curve  line  • 
it  is  defined  a  figure,  contained  under  one  lingle  oblong 
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line,  and  having  two  unequal  axes,  or  diameters  AB  and  DF 
The  greater  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  or  the  right  line  reDrefent-ino- 
length  of  the  ellipfis  AB,  or  of  the  fpace  included  by  the  eUipfc 
is  called  the  tranjverje  axis,  or  diameter :  and  thelefler  axis  re* 
prefenting  the  breadth  of  the  ellipfis  DE,  th c  conjugate,  or  Lord 
*XlS-~L  he  tvvo  axes  alwa)'s  biffed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  two  axes  are  the  two  greateft  diameters  of  the  ellipfis  but 
there  are  an  infinity  of  other  different  diameters.  See  Diamf 
ter,  (sic . 

The  centre  of  an :  Ellipsis,  is  the  point  C,  wherein  the  two 
axes  interfed.  See  Centre. 

The  two  points  F  and  f,  in  the  greater  axis,  equally  diftant  from 
the  extremes  thereof  A  and  B,  are  called  the  foci,  or  umbilici  of 
the  ellipfis  -,  from  which,  two  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference 
ot  the  ellipfis,  as  already  obferved,  are  equal  to  the  greater  axis 
See  hocus. 

The  ellipfis ,  confidering  it  as  a  conic  fedion,  that  is,  as  a 
curve  anting  from  a  fedion  of  the  cone,  is  beft  defined  from 
its  genelis,  or  the  manner  of  its  produdion,  thus:  an  ellipfis 
is  a  curve  line,  produced  by  cutting  the  cone  ABC,  (fig.  21. 
n  .  2.)  by  a  plane,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  axis  of  the  fe- 
dionDE,  meets  with  the  diameter  of  thebafeAB,  produced 
to  F.  r 

Or,  defining  it  from  one  of  its  known  properties  affumed  ;  an 
ellipfis  1 sa  curve  line,  wherein  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate 
P  M,  is  to  the  redangle  of  the  fegments  of  the  axis  A  P  and  BP; 
as  the  parameter,  to  the  axis. 

Thus,  if  AB~a,  the  parameter— b  ;  PM— y;  AP— at:  then 
will  b : a; :yz:ax — x\  Confequently  ayz— ab* — b*A  See 
Conic  Jefiion. 

Hence,  i°.  y1=rbx' — bxz :  a.  That  is,  the  fquare  of  the  femi- 
ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  redangle  of  the  parameter  into  the 
abfcifs ;  abating  another  redangle  of  the  fame  abfcifs  into  a 
fourth  proportional  to  the  axis,  parameter  and  abfcils. 

2°.  To  find  the  axis ,  parameter ,  and  femi-ordinate  of  an 
Ellipsis.  The  parameter,  abfcifs,  and  femi-ordinates, 
in  an  ellipfis  being  given;  the  axis  is  found  by  making  1. 
b :  y : :  y :  yl,  2.  x—fzr.  (b  * — -J)  x~x :  a. 

b  b  ~  b 

39.  The  axis  AB,  the  abfcifs  AP,  (fig.  22.)  and  the  femi- 
ordinate  PM  being  given,  the  parameter  A G  is  thus  found : 
make  AI=PM;  and  from  A,  through  M,  draw  the  right 
J‘n,e.AL-  TIn  1  ere&  a  perpendicular  LI:  then,  fence  AP: 
PM::  AN:  LI;  LI— y*:x.  Produce  PM  to  O,  till  PO 
jf—y* :  x  and  from  through  O,  draw  the  right  line  BG. 
In  A  ered  a  perpendicular  G  A=ay2  :(ax — this  will  bo 
the  parameter  AG. 

4  •  The  axis  A  B,  and- the  parameter  A  G  being  given,  we  can 
affgn  every  abfcifs,  as  BP,  its  femi-ordinate  PN ;  by  drawing 
aline  GB  to  the  parameter  AG,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  A  B :  then,  ereding  a  perpendicular  P  N,  make  L  T.— PH. 
Laftly,  on  AL  defcribe  a  lemi-circle.- 

7  o  find  the  foci,  conjugate  axis,  ratio  of  the  ordinates,  tsfc. 
of  an  ellipfis,  iv.  from  B  to  L  (fig.  19.)  fet  off  half  the  para¬ 
meter  ;  then  will  CL— i a — 4b.  In  the  centre  Cered  a  per¬ 
pendicular  CK,  meeting  the femi-circle  defcribed  on  AL.  Thus 
will  CK— /  (i-a5— *  ab.)  Therefore,  making  BF=CK;  F 

will  be  the  focus. — The  latter  equation  furnifhes  us  this  theo¬ 
rem. 

If  the  axis  AB,  be  cut  in  the  focus  F,  the  redangle  under  the 
egments  of  the  axis  AF,  FB  will  be  fubquadruple  of  the  red¬ 
angle  under  the  parameter  and  the  axis.  See  Focus. 

■5°‘  Parameter,  and  axis  AB  given,  the  conjugate  axis  is 
ealily  found ;  as  being  a  mean  proportional,  between  the  axis 
and  parameter.  Confequently,  the  parameter  is  a  third  pro- 
portional  to  the  greater  and  leffer  axis.  Add,  that  the  fquare 
of  half  the  conjugate  axis,  is  equal  to  the  redangle,  under  the 
alliance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex,  and  its  complement  to 
tne  axis. 

6Q.  In  an  ellipfis,  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinates  PM,  pm, 

,  ar.e  to  each  other  as  the  redangles,  under  the  fegments  of 
£e  Hence  D  ° :  P  M2  C  Bz :  A  P.  P  B.  Confequently 
DC-CB^PM-  AP.  PB.  That  is,  the  fquare  of  the 
lefs  axis  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater ;  as  the  fquare  of  the 
femi-ordinate,  to  the  redangle  under  the  fegments  of  the 
axis. 

7°.  The  right  line  FE  (fig.  24  )  drawn  from  the  focus  F,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conjugate  femi-axis ;  is  equal  to  half  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  AC., 

Hence,  the  conjugate  axis  being  given,  the  foci  are  eafily  de¬ 
termined.  For,  biffeding  the  greater  axis  AB  in  C  ;  from  C 
ered  a  perpendicular  CD,  equal  to  the  conjugate  femi-axis. 
Then  from  D,  with  the  interval  CA,  the  foci  F  and  f  arede* 
termined. 

8°.  To  defcribe  an  ellipfis. — The  fum  of  two  right  lines  FM, 
and  fm  drawn  from  each  focus  of  an  ellipfis,  F  and  f  to  the 
fame  point  of  the  periphery  M,  being  equal  to  the  greater  axis 
A  B  :  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfis  being  given,  the  ellipfis  is 
eafily  defcribed.  For,  determining  the  foci  F  and  f,  as  already 
direded  ;  and  fixing  two  nails  therein,  and  about  thefe  nails 
tying  a  thread  FMf,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  greater  axis 

AB: 


ELL 


E  L  O 


A  B :  the  thread  being  ftretched,  and  a  ftyle,  or  pin,  applied 
at  its  extent,  the  du£t  or  fweep  of  the  ftyle  or  thread  about  the 
nails  will  defcribe  an  cllipfis. 

90.  The  redtangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  conjugate  axis 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  femi-ordinate,  as  the  fquare  of  the  con 
jugate  axis,  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  axis.  Hence,  the  co 
ordinates  to  the  conjugate  axis,  have  the  fame  relation,  as  there 
is  between  the  co-ordinates  to  the  greater  axis.  Confequently. 
the  parameter  of  the  conjugate  axis,  is  a  third  proportional  to 
the  conjugate  axis,  and  the  greater  axis. 

10°.  To  determine  the  fubtangent  PT  (fig.  25.)  and  fubnor 
mal  P  R  in  an  e llipfis.  —  As  the  firft  axis,  is  to  the  parameter  ; 
fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the  centre,  to  the 
fubnormal.  See  Subnormal. 
ii°.  The  re&angle  under  the  fegments  of  the  axis,  is  equal  to 
the  re&angle,  under  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the 
centre,  into  the  fubtangent.  See  Subtangent. 

12°.  As  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the  centre,  is 
to  half  of  the  axis  ;  fo  is  the  abfcifs  to  the  portion  of  the  fob 
tangent  intercepted  between  the  vertex  of  the  ellipfis  and  the 
tangent. 

1 30.  The  re£tangle  under  the  fubtangent  P  T,  into  the  ab¬ 
fcifs  P  C,  is  equal  to  the  re&angle  under  the  fegments  of  the 
axis.  Hence,  the  fquare  of  the  femi-axis  A  C,  is  equal  to  the 
re&angle  of  C  T,  into  P  C. 

140.  The  recftangle  under  the  fubtangent,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  ordinate  from  the  centre,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  this 
diftance,  and  the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe  femi-axis. 

15°.  In  an  ellipfis ,  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  conjugate  femi-diameter,  as  the  redtangle  under 
"  the  fegments  of  the  diameter,  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-dia¬ 
meter.  Confequently,  the  relation  of  the  femi-ordinates  to 
the  diameters,  is  the  fame  as  to  the  axes  :  and  the  para¬ 
meter  of  the  diameter,  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  dia¬ 
meters.  *" 

‘Infinite  ellipfes ,  are  thofe  defined  by  the  equation  aym-}-n 
~bx'n  (a — xn)  which  fome  call  elliptoides,  if  m  be  greater 
than  1,  or  n  greater  than  1.  See  Elliptoides. 

In  refpeft  of  thefe  curves,  the  ellipfis  of  the  former  kind  is 
called  the  Apollonian  ellipfis. 

Quadrature  of  the  Ellipsis.  See  Quadrature. 

Ellipsis,  in  grammar,  and  rhetorick,  is  a  figurative  way  of 
fpeaking,  wherein  fomething  is  fuppreffed,  or  left  out  in  a 
difcourfe,  and  fuppofed  or  underftood.  See  Figure. 

This  chiefly  happens,  when,  being  under  the  tranfport  of  a 
violent  paflion,  a  man  is  not  at  leifure  to  fpeak  every  thing  out 
at  length ;  the  tongue  being  too  flow  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  mind.  So  that  on  thefe  occafions  we 
only  bring  forth  broken,  interrupted  words  and  expreflions ; 
which  reprefent  the  violence  of  a  paflion,  better  than  any 
confident  difcourfe.  See  Passions. 

F.  Boffu  confiders  the  ellipfis ,  as  a  way  of  difguifing  fentences  ; 
by  fupprefling  the  word  which  fhould  make  the  particular  appli¬ 
cation,  and  leaving  the  whole  in  a  kind  of  ingenious  ambiguity. 
See  Sentence. 

Thus,  the  Trojans,  in  Virgil,  being  reduced  by  Turnus  to 
the  laft  extremity,  and  ready  to  be  deftroyed,  fpy  Tineas 
coming  to  aflift  them  :  upon  which  the  poet  fays  fpes  addita 
fufcitat  iras.  Which  expreflion  fignifies  either,  in  particular, 
that  the  hope  they  conceive  retrieves  and  augments  their  cou¬ 
rage  :  or  in  general,  that  the  hope  of  afliftance  at  hand  natu¬ 
rally  raifes  courage,  and  gives  new  ftrength. 

If  the  poet  had  added  a  word,  and  faid  ollis  fpes  addita  fufcitat 
iras ,  the  paffage  had  been  exprefly  reftrained  to  the  firft 
fenfe  ;  and  had  ceafed  to  be  a  fentence,  and  commenced  only 
the  application  of  a  fentence.  The  fuppreflion  of  that  word 
makes  it  a  fentence  in  form.  See  Sentence.  * 

This,  that  excellent  critic  looks  on  as  one  of  the  fineffes  of 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  wherein  it  had  vaftly  the  advantage  of  the 
modern  tongues.  Trait,  du  Poeme  de  Epieque.  Page  466,  idc. 
ELLIPTIC,  or  Elliptical,  fomething  that  belongs  to  an  ellip¬ 
fis.  See  Ellipsis. 

Kepler  firft  maintained,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not 
circular,  but  elliptical ;  which  hypothefis  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  M.  Bouilland.  Mr.  Flamftead,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
M.'  Caflini,  and  others,  of  the  later  aftronomers,  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  fame  :  fo  that  this,  which  was  once  by  way  of 
contempt  called  the  elliptic  hypothefis ,  is  now  the  prevailing 
do&rine.  See  Orbit,  and  Planet. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  that  if  any  body  revolve 
round  another  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  its  centrifugal  forces,  or  gra¬ 
vities,  will  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  ;  or  as  the  fquares  of 
its  diftances  from  the  umbelicus,  or  focus.  See  Centri¬ 
petal. 

Serlio,  Hartman,  &c.  endeavour  to  demonftrate  that  the  beft 
form  for  arches,  or  vaults,  is  the  elliptical.  See  Arch.  See 
alfo  Catenaria. 

Elliptic  Space,  is  the  area,  contained  within  the  circumference, 
or  curve  of  the  ellipfis.  See  Ellipsis. 

It  is  demon  ftrated,  i°.  That  the  elleptic  Jpace  is  to  a  circle  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  as  the  conjugate  diameter  is  to 
the  tranfverfe  axis. 


2°.  That  the  elliptic  fpace  is  a  mean  proportional  between  two 
.circles  defcribed  on  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes.  See 
Circle. 

Elliptic  Conoid ,  is  the  fame  with  the  fphr ceroid.  See  Sphe¬ 
roid. 

Elliptic  Specula ,  or  ATirrors.  See  Mirror. 

Elliptic  Winding-S fairs.  \  0  .  .  .  S  Stairs. 

Elliptic  Kind-Mill.  1  See  the  art“M  Windmill. 
Elliptic  Compaffes ,  an  inftrument,  made  ufually  in  brafs ;  for 
the  drawing  any  ellipfis,  or  oval,  by  one  revolution  of  an  . 
index.  See  Compasses. 

Elliptic  Dial ,  is  an  inftrument,  ufually  of  brafs,  with  a 
joint  to  fold  together,  and  the  Gnomon  to  fall  flat;  for  the 
fake  of  the  pocket. 

By  it  are  found  the  meridian,  hour  of  the  day,  rifing  and  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun,  &c.  See  Dial. 

ELLIPTOIDES,  an  infinite  ellipfis ,  i.  e.  an  ellipfis  defined  by 
the  equation  aym-f~a— bx*  (a— x)  ",  wherein  m  >  I  or  n 
£>1.  See  Ellipsis. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  kinds  or  degrees  :  as  the  cubical 
elliptoid ,  wherein  ay  ~bx*  (a — x).  A  biquadratic  or  forde- 
folidal  elliptoid ,  or  that  of  the  third  order,  wherein  av+— bx* 
(a—*)2. 

If  any  other  ordinate  be  called  v,  and  the  correfpondent  ab¬ 
fcifs  z  ;  there  will  be  avm~l~n=bzni  (a-—*) n.  Confequently; 
aym-J-n  ;  avm~f-n  :  :  biv"  (a— x)  :  bzm'  (a— z)  n  that  is,  ym-p ; 
v^-"  :  :  (a-^)n  :.z"  (a-z)". 

ELOCUTION,  is  defined  by  Tully,  the  chufing  and  adapting 
of  words,  and  fentences,  to  the  things,  or  fentiments,  to  be 
expreffed. — To  the  elocution  then  properly  belongs  the  deledtus 
verborum,  or  choice  of  words.  See  Rhetoric. 

The  beauties  of  elocution  confift  chiefly  in  the  ufe  of  figures, 
and  figurative  di&ions  or  expreflions  in  the  periods,  and  the 
ftyle.  See  Figure,  Period,  and  Style. 

LOGIUM  *,  Eloge,  a  praife,  or  panegyric,  beftowed  on  any 
perfon,  or  thing  ;  in  confideration  of  its  merit.  See  Pan-e- 
gyrick.  Adoptive.  . 

The  word  is  Latin,  but  formed  of  the  Greek  ti lyo'jia,  corn - 
mendation  ;  which  is  compounded  of  %u,  well ;  and  Kzyu,  to 
fay,  or  fpeak. 

That  fine  difcourfe  of  Ifocrates,  entitled  oTavnyuesf,  is  a  hifto- 
rical  eloge,  of  the  city  Athens  :  Fa,  Labbe,  has  comoofed  art- 
hiftorical  eloge  of  the  city  Bourges  ;  Fa.  Meneftrier,'  of  the 
city  of  Lions  and  M.  Martignac,  of  the  bifhops,  and  arch- 
bilhops  of  Paris,  for  about  a  century. 

The  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  foiences  at  Paris; 
compofes  the  eloge s  of  fuch  members  as  die  ;  and  delivers  them 
at  the  next  public  meeting  iof  the  company. — Funeral  ora¬ 
tions  are  only  eloges  of  eminent  perfons  deceafed.— Some  au- 
have  wrote  eloge s  on  defpicable,  and  even  pernicious 
things.  See  Encomium. 

Extravagant  and  improbable  elogies  are  of  the  greateft  differ- 
vice  to  their  own  defign  ;  and  do,  in  effeft,  diminilh  the  per¬ 
fon,  whom  they  pretend  to  magnify.  Any  worthy  man  may 
pafs  through  the  world,  unqueftion’d  and  fafe,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  recommendation  :  but,  when  he  is  fet-off  and  bedawb’d 
with  rhetoric,  and  embroider’d  fo  thick  that  you  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  ground  ;  it  awakens  naturally  (and  not  altogether 
unjuftly)  intereft,  curiofity,  and  envy :  for  all  men  pretend 
a  ftiare  in  reputation,  and  love  not  to  fee  it  engrofs’d,  or  mo¬ 
nopoliz’d  ;  and  are  therefore  apt  to  enquire  (as  of  great  eftates 
fuddenly  got)  whether  the  perfon  fo  commended,  came  ho- 
neftly  by  it,  and  of  what  credit  the  perfon  is,  that  tells  the 
ftory. 

ELONGATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  digreflion,  or  recefs  of  a 
planet  from  the  fun,  with  refpedt  to  an  eye  placed  on  our  earth. 

See  Planet. 

The  greateft  diftance  of  the  planet,  &c.  from  the  fun,  is 
called  the  greatefi  elongation  :  which  varies  on  two  accounts 
viz.  in  that  both  the  earth,  and  the  planet  revolve,  not  in  cir¬ 
cles,  but  in  ellipfes. 

The  elongation  is  chiefly  confidered  in  Venus  and  Mercury  • 
the  greatefi  elongation  of  Venus  is  45  degrees,  and  that  of 
Mercury  30  degrees :  that  is,  the  former  never  recedes  from 
the  fun,  or  is  feen  diftant  from  him,  above  45 0  ;  nor  the  latter 
above  300.  Whence  it  is  that  Mercury  is  fo  rarely  vifible ;  as 
being  ufually  loft  i«  the  light  of  the  fun.  See  Mercury,  and 
Venus. 

Elongation,  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for  the  difference 
in  motion,  between  the  fwifteft  and  the  flowed  of  two  n]a 
nets ;  or  the  quantity  of  fpace,  whereby  the  one  has  overgone 
the  other  :  called  alfo  fuperaiion.  ° 

The  fwifteft  motion  of  the  moon,  with  regard  to  the  fun  is 
called  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  fun.  See  Moon, 
and  Sun.— .We  alfo  fay  diurnal  elongation ,  horary  elonga¬ 


tion. 


is  the  difference 


Angle  of  Elongation,  or  Angle  at  the  Earth 
between  the  fun’s  true  place,  and  the  geocentric  place  of  a 
planet-Such  is  the  angle  ETR  (Tab.  Ajlromm.fig.  25.)  be- 
tween  the  place  of  the  fun  E,  and  that  of  the  plane?  R  ’ 
Elongation,  in  chirurgery,  is  an  imperfect  luxation  ; 
the  ligament  of  any  joint  is  fo  extended,  or  relaxed, 


when 
as  to 
lengthen 
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lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  to  let  the  bone  go  quite  out  of 
its  place.  See  Luxation. 

ELOPEMENT  *,  in  law,  is  when  a  married  woman,  of  her 
own  accord,  departs  from  her  husband,  and  dwells  with  an 
adulterer  ;  for  which,  without  voluntary  reconcilement  to  the 
husband,  the  fhall  lofe  her  dowry  ;  nor  (hall  the  husband,  in 
fuch  cafe,  be  compelled  to  allow  her  any  alimony.  See  Adul¬ 
tery,  Alimony,  &c. 

Sponte  virum  mulier  fugiens,  &  adulter  a  fatta. 

Dote  fua  careat ,  nifi fponfo  fponte  retraffa. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Belgic,  €e,  matrimony ,  and 
3ioopen,  to  run  away. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  (peaking  ;  or  writing  well  ;  fo 
as  to  move,  and  perfwade.  See  Rhetoric,  and  Ora¬ 
tory. 

Demofthenes,  and  Cicero,  are  the  princes  of  ancient  elo¬ 
quence  ■>  the  one  among  the  Greeks,  the  other  among  the 
Romans,  Their  manner,  however,  was  exceedingly  diffe¬ 
rent  ;  the  firft  being  clofe,  ftrong,  nervous,  concife,  and  fe- 
vere,  fo  that  a  word  could  not  be  fpared  :  the  latter  copious, 
florid,  and  rich,  fo  that  a  word  could  not  be  added. 

It  was  objected  to  Cicero,  that  his  eloquence  was  Afiatic,  that 
is,  redundant,  or  fluffed  with  fuperfluous  words,  and  thoughts. 
See  Style. 

Pericles  was  called  a  torrent  of  eloquence ,  a  thunderbolt  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Pedants  do  not  diftinguifti  eloquence  from  the  heaping 
up  of  figures,  the  ufe  of  big  words,  and  the  rotundity  of  peri¬ 
ods.  See  Sublime. 


True  eloquence  depends  principally  on  the  vivacity  of  the  imagi 
nation.  In  (IriCtnefs,  it  is  not  that  which  gives  grace  and  or 
nament,  but  life  and  motion,  to  difeourfe.  Its  mein  is  that  o 
an  Amazon,  not  that  of  a  Coquette. 

The  authors  of  the  Art  of  thinking  remark,  that  the  rules  o 
eloquence  are  obferved  in  the  converfations  of  people  naturall) 
eloquent,  though  they  never  think  of  them,  while  they  pradife 
them.  7  hey  praCtife  thofe  rules  becaufe  they  are  eloquent ;  in 
order  not  to  be  eloquent. 

The  eloquence  of  the  chair,  and  pulpit,  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  that  of  the  bar.  Sir  George  Mackenzy  has  a 
treatife  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  Idea  eloquentice  fo- 
renfis ,  &c. 

ELUDING,  the  aCt  of  evading,  or  rendering  a  thing  vain,  and 
of  no  effeCt ;  a  dexterous  getting  clear,  or  efcaping  out  of  an 
affair,  difficulty,  embarras,  or  the  like. 

We  fay  to  elude  a  proportion,  &c. — The  defign  of  chicaner) 
is  to  elude  the  force  of  the  laws :  this  doCtor  has  not  refolvec 
the  difficulty,  but  eluded  it. — Alexander,  fays  the  hiflorian,  in 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  either  eluded  the  oracle,  or  fulfilled 
-  'lt  '•  Ele  nequicquam  luflatus  cum  latentibus  nodis,  nihil ,  inquit ,  in¬ 
ter  ef,  quomodo  folvatar  ;  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  lor  is,  oraculi for- 
tem  vel  elufit  vel  implevit.  Curt.  13. 

ELYSIUM,  EAT2IOS,  in  the  ancient  theology,  or  rather 
mythology,  a  place  in  the  inferi,  i.  e.  in  the  lower  world,  or 
as  we  fometimes  render  it,  in  hell  ;  furnifhed  with  fields, 
meads,  agreeable  woods,  groves,  fhades,  rivers,  &c.  whither 
the  fouls  of  good  people  were  fuppofed  to  go  after  this  life. 
See  Heaven,  and  Hell. 

Orpheus,  Hercules,  and  iEneas,  are  held  to  have  defeended 
into  elyftum,  in  their  life-time,  and  returned  again.  Virgil, 
lib.  VI.  v.  638,  Efc.  Tibullus,  lib.  I.  eleg.  3.  give  us  fine  de¬ 
fections  of  the  elyfian  fields. 

Virgil,  oppofes  elyfium  to  tartara ;  which  was  the  place  where 
the  wicked  underwent  their  punifhment. 

Heic  locus  eji,  partes  ubi  fe  via  findit  in  ambas  : 

Dexter  a  qua  ditis  magni  fub  mania  tendit : 

Hac  iter  elyfium  nobis  :  at  lava  malorum 
Exercet  panas,  &  ad  impia  tartara  mittit. 

Some  authors  take  the  fable  of  elyfium  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Phenicians  ;  as  imagining  the  name  elyfium  formed 
from  the  Phenician  alaz,  or  alats ,  or  alas,  to 

rejoice,  or  be  in  joy  ;  the  letter  a  being  only  changed  into  e , 
as  we  find  done  in  marly  other  names ;  as  in  Enakim,  for  Ana- 
kim,  EsY.  On  which  footing  elyfian  fields  fhould  fignify  the 
fame  thing  as  a  place  of  pleafure  ;  or, 
fc*'  ■ Locos  latos  &  amana  viredla, 

Fortunatorum  nemorum ,  fedefque  beatas.  Virg. 

Others,  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek,  folvo,  1  deliver, 
I  Jet  loofe,  difengage  ;  by  reafon  here  men’s  fouls  are  freed,  or 
dilencumbered  from  the  fetters  of  the  body.  Beroaldus  and 
ofmus,  Hifi.  Philofoph.  1.  III.  c.  2.  take  the  place  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Eliza,  one  of  the  firft  who  came 

°a7.rfece  aftAI!  ^u§e>  and  the  author  and  father  of 

thp  /  r  iafiSu  ^u^ecks  contends,  that  it  was  in  Sweden 
the  elyfian  fields  were  placed. 

ELYTROIDES  *  EA.TTPorTAU'r  •  r 

a.  nrnnar  .  5  w  “OkiAHfc,,  in  anatomy,  one  of 

p  p  oa  s,  or  tunics  of  the  tefticles.  See  Testi- 

CL  E« 


*  The  word  is  form'd  of  the  Grepl,  n  •  « 

and  «/©-,  form.  ’  valina>  a  ftea 

The  elytroides  is  the  fecond  proper  coat  of  the  teftes :  it  : 

(enables  a  (heath,  or  vagina,  whence  Come  have  alfo  called 

vaginales. 


It  is  formed  of  a  dilatation,  of  the  production  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  :  its  inner  furface  is  fmooth  and  equable  ;  and  the 
outer  rough  and  unequal  ;  which  makes  it  adhere  the  more 
ftrongly  to  the  firft  of  the  proper  coats,  called  erythroides. 

EMANATION  *,  the  aCt  of  flowing,  or  proceeding,  from  fome 
fource,  or  origin. — Such  is  the  emanation  of  light  from  the 
fun;  of  effluvia  from  odorous,  LrV.  bodies,  of  wifdom  from 
God,  £sfr. 

*  The  word  is  form’d  of  the  Latin  e,  out,  and  manare ,  to 
flow,  or  flream. 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  thing  that  proceeds,  as  well  as 
the  aCt  of  proceeding. — The  power  given  a  judge,  is  an  ema¬ 
nation  from  the  legal  power  ;  The  reafonable  foul  is  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  divinity  :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  See  Trinity,  &c. 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  fchoolmen  for  the  production 
of  a  leffer  thing,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  greater,  by 
virtue  of  fome  natural  connection,  or  dependance  between 
them. 

For,  as  when  feveral  moveables  are  joined  together,  the  fame 
power  that  moves  the  firft  moves  all  the  reft  (as  in  pulling 
up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  you  pull  up  the  roots,  branches,  &c. 
or  in  drawing  one  link,  of  a  chain,  you  bring  forward  all 
the  reft.)  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood  in  all  conjunct  natu¬ 
ral  effeCts,  viz.  that  the  fame  power  whereby  the  firft  is  pro¬ 
duced,  does  alfo  produce  all  the  reft  naturally  connected  to 
it  :  in  that  by  means  of  the  connection,  the  aCtion  of 
the  agent  is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  ;  fo  that  the 
firft  determines  the  agent  to  the  production  of  all  the 
reft. 

And  hence  that  is  called  an  emanative  caufe ,  (in  contradi ftin- 
Ction  to  an  efficient  caufe)  which  produces  an  effeCt  by  its  mere 
prefence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  aCtion  ;  as  a  rofe 
doth  a  fmell,  U’c.  —  Others,  and  with  good  reafon,  deny  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  an  emanative  catife,  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
feCt  without  any  aCtion.  See  Cause. 

EMANCIPATION*,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  aCt  of  fetting  a 
fon  free  from  the  power,  and  fubjeCtion  of  his  father. 

*  The  word  is  form’d  from  the  Latin,-  ex,  of,  and  mancipium , 
a  Have. 

Emancipation  differs  from  manumijfion  ;  as  the  latter  was  the 
aCt  of  a  mafter  in  favour  of  his  fl/ave ;  the  former  that  of  a 
father  in  favour  of  his  fon.  See  Manumission. 

The  effeCt  of  emancipation  was,  that  the  goods,  and  moveable 
effeCts,  which  the  fon  fhould  thenceforth  acquire,  (hould  be 
his  foie  property,  and  not  the  property  of  his  father ;  as  they 
were  before  emancipation.  Be  fide,  that  emancipation  put  the 
fon  in  a  capacity  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  df  marrying 
without  his  father’s  confent,  though  a  minor,  or  pupil,  and  un¬ 
der  25  years  of  age. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  emancipation :  the  one  tacit,  which 
was  by  the  fon’s  being  promoted  to  fome  dignity,  or  by  his 
coming  of  age,  or  by  marriage ;  in  all  which  cafes,  the  fon 
became  his  own  mafter  of  courfe. 

The  other  exprefs,  where  the  father  declared  before  the  judge, 
that  he  emancipated  his  fon.  This  was  not  performed  with¬ 
out  fome  formality ;  the  father  was  firft  to  fell  his  (on  ima- 
ginarily,  to  another  man,  whom  the  lawyers  call  pater  fiduci - 
arius,  father  in  truft  ;  of  whom  being  bought  back  again 
by  the  natural  father,  he  manumitted,  or  fet  him  free  by 
a  declaration  before  the  judge.  —  That  imaginary  fale  was 
called  mancipatio  ;  and  the  manumiffion,  confequpnt  thereon 
emancipatio. 

Emancipation  (till  obtains  in  France,  chiefly,  with  regard  to 
minors,  or  pupils,  who  are  hereby  fet  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  effeCts,  without  the  advice  or  direction  of  their  fathers 
or  tutors.  •  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  emancipa¬ 
tion  only  extends  to  the  felling  of  moveables,  and  lettino-  of 
leafes,  c.  of-  immoveables  ;  not  to  the  felling  or  mortgaging 
of  immoveables  :  which  are  only  done  with  the  confent  of 
a  curator,  ordinarily  appointed  a  perfon  when  emanci¬ 
pated. 

Formerly,  emancipation  was  performed  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  juftice,  when  defired  by  the  child  ;  but  if  he  were  a  minor, 
the  king’s  letter  was  required.  Though  there  were  other 
ways  of  emancipation ,  as  by  marriage  ;  arriving  at  the  age  of 
20  years  :  and  in  fome  provinces,  by  the  death  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  by  reafon  the  children  were  there  under  the  power  of 
the  father  and  mother  conjointly,  fo  that  the  death  of  either  of 
them  emancipated  the  child. 

Emancipation  by  marriage,  in  France,  gives  a  power  of  marry¬ 
ing  again,  without  the  father’s  confent,  though  under  age  : 
but  among  the  Romans,  Cujas  tells  us,  a  widow,  under  25 
years  of  age,  though  emancipated  by  her  former  marriage, 
returned  into  the  power  of  her  father,  and  might  not  marry  a 
fecond  time  without  his  confent. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the  word  emancipation  was  alfo  ufed 
in  the  monafteries,  in  fpeaking  of  monks,  promoted  to  any 
dignity,  or  removed  from  under  the  power  of  their  fuperiors : 
as  alfo  in  fpeaking  of  monafteries,  chapels,  &c.  themfelves, 
when  exempted  by  the  pope,  from  the  jurifUiCtion  of  the 
ordinary. 
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EMASCULA7  ION,  the  a&  of  taking  from  a  male  thofe 

parts  which  are  chara&eriftic  of  his  fex.  See  Cast  r a 
tion. 

^ 6  F  Efcu>  in  heraldry,  the  metals  and  colours  of  ; 
piMn  a  r  or  ffutcheon.  See  Metal,  and  Colour. 
EMBALMING  *,  the  opening  a  dead  body,  taking  out  the  in¬ 
ternes,  and  filling  their  place  with  odoriferous,  and  deficative 
drugs,  and  fpices,  to  prevent  its  putrifying. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  balm ,  which  was  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient  m  the  embalmings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See 

The  body  of  Jacob  was  40  days  in  embalming  in  Egypt,  See 
Genefis  1.  v.  3.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  brought  perfumes  to  embalm  Jefus.  See  Matthew,  &c. 
John  king  of  France,  dying  at  London  in  1364,  his  body  was 
embalmed,  and  fent  to  France,  and  there  interred  at  St.  Dennis. 
Pu^,I“et‘  For  tbe  manner  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians, 
fee  Thevenot’s  Collection,  tome  I, 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Mufceum  Regalis  Societatis ,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Egyptians  boiled  their  bodies  in  a  large  cauldron,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  liquid  balfom :  his  reafon  is,  that  in  the  mummies 
preferved  in  the  colleftion  of  the  royal  fociety,  the  balm  has  pe¬ 
netrated  not  only  the  flefhy  and  foft  parts,  but  even  the  very 

bones  ;  fo,  that  they  are  all  as  black  as  if  they  had  been  burnt. 
See  Mummy. 

Peruvians  had  an  effectual  method  of  preferving  the  bodies 
of  their  yncas,  or  kings,  embalmed.*—  Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega  takes 
their  main  fecret  to  have  been  the  burying  of  the  corps  in  the 
mow,  to  dry  them  ;  and  afterwards  applying  a  certain  bitumen, 
mentioned  by  Acofta,  which  kept  them  as  entire,  as  if  they  had’ 
been  ftill  alive.  3 

EMBARCADERO,  in  commerce,  a  Spaniftt  term,  much  ufed 
along  the  coafts  of  America,  particularly  thofe  on  the  fide  of  the 
fouth-fea. 

Itfignifiesa  place  which  ferves  fome  other  confiderable  city  fur¬ 
ther  within  land,  for  a  port,  or  place  of  {hipping,  i.  e.  of  em¬ 
barking,  and  difembarking  commodities. 

Thus  Calao,  is  the  embarcadero  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru : 
2nd  Arica,  the  embarcadero  of  Potofi.  There  are  embarcaderos 
40,  50,  and.  oven  bo  leagues  off  the  city  which  they  ferve  in 
that  capacity. 

.EMBARGO,  a  reftraint,  or  prohibition,  laid  by  a  fovereign, 
on  merchant  veffels  ;  to  prevent  their  going  out  of  port; 
fometimes  their  coming  in ;  and  fometimes  both,  for  a  limited 

time.  „ 

Embargo's  are  ufed  in  time  of  war ;  in  apprehenfions  of  inva- 
Jlons,  &c. — One  great  occafion  of  embargo's  is,  that  the  go- 
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Embajfadours  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Embassadour  in  ordinary ,  is  he  who  refides  ftatedly  in  the  court 
of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  mutual  good  underftanding, 
look  to  the  interefts  of  his  matter,  and  tranfadf  fuch  affairs  as 
may  occur. 

EmbaJJadours  in  ordinary ,  are  but  of  modern  invention  :  It  is 
not  above  200  years  ago  iince  they  were  firft  heard  of:  till 
then,  all  embajfadours  were  extraordinary ,  and  retired  as  foon  as 
they  had  difpatched  the  affair  they  were  fent  upon.  See  Ordi¬ 
nary. 

Embassadour  extraordinary,  is  he  who  is  fent  to  a  prince’s  court 
on  fome  particular,  and  emergent  occafion ;  as  to  conclude  a 
peace,  or  marriage ;  make  a  compliment,  or  the  like.  See 
Extraordinary. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  eflential  difference  between  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  embajfadours ;  their  errand  is  all :  and  they  equally 

enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  the  law  of  nations 
decrees. 

At  Athens,  the  embajfadours  from  foreign  princes  and  ftates, 
mounted  the  tribune,  or  pulpit,  of  the  public  orators,  and 
there  opened  their  commifiion,  and  acquainted  the  people 
with  their  bufmefs  and  errand  :  at  Rome,  they  were  intro  - 
duced  to  the  fenate,  and  delivered  their  commiilion  to  them  : 
among  us,  they  make  their  addrefs  immediately  and  folely  to 
the  king. 

Athens  and  Sparta,  fays  M.  Tourreil,  when  in  all  their  glory, 
were  never  fo  much  delighted,  as  to  fee,  and  hear  a  number  of 
embajfadours  in  their  affemblies,  fuing  for  the  protection,  or  al¬ 
liance  of  the  one,  or  the  other  ftate.  It  feemed  to  them  the  no- 
bleft  homage  that  could  be  paid  them  ;  and  that  ftate,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  mod  embattles,  was  judged  to  have  the  advantage 
.  over  the  other. 

The  name  of  embajfadour ,  Cicero  obferves,  is  facred  and  invio¬ 
lable  ;  non  modo  inter  fociorum  jura ,  fed  etiam  inter  hoftium  tela 
incolume  verfatur,  In  Verr.  Orat.  VI. — David,  we  read, 
made  war  againft  the  Ammonites,  to  revenge  the  injury  done 
fmembajjadours.  2  King.  X.  Alexander  put  the  inhabitants 
0  Eyre  to  the  fword,  for  having  infulted  his  embajfadours ; 
and  the  youth  of  Rome,  for  affronting  the  embajfadours  of  Val- 
lona,  were  delivered  up  into  their  hands,  to  be  punilhed  at  dif- 
cretion. 

The  embajfadours  of  kings  fhould  never  attend  at  any  public  af- 
fembhes,  marriages,  interrments,  or  other  folemnities,  unlefs 
their  matters  have  fome  intereft  therein ;  nor  mutt  they  go  into 
mourning,  or  the  like,  on  any  occafions.of  their  own,  by  rea¬ 
fon  they  reprefent  the  perfons  of  their  princes,  and  mutt  conform, 
and  keep  pace  with  him. 


vernment  may  make  ufe  of  the  merchant  veffels,  with  their  EMBASSY,  or  Ambassy,  Legath,  a  million  from  one  fovereitm 
equipage,  {*._  m  armaments,  expeditions,  tranfportmg  of)  prince,  or  ftate,  to  another,  of  fome  able  experienced  perfon  ra 
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foldiers,  &c.  Embargo' s  are  of  mifchievous  confequence  to  com 

merce. 

EMBARRAS,  a  French  term,  though  now  naturalized ;  deno¬ 
ting  a  difficulty,  or  obttacle,  which  perplexes,  or  confounds  a 
perfon,  &c. 

The  embarras  was  very  great  in  the  road,  by  reafon  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  defiled  therein.  A  man  lives  more  in  two  days  of 
leifure,  and  feels  more  of  life  therein,  than  in  two  years  of  hur¬ 
ry  and  embarras.  Chev.  de  M. — It  difcovers  a  decay  of  paflion, 
when  lovers  are  under  an  embarras  at  finding  themfelves  alone. 
La  Bruyere. 

EMBASSADOUR*  or  Ambassadour,  a  public  minifter,  fent 
from  one  fovereign  prince,  as  a  reprefentative  of  his  perfon,  to 
another.  See  Minister. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  corrupt  Latin  ambafciator,  form¬ 
ed  of  ambaRus,  an  old  word  borrowed  from  the  Gaulifh,  fig- 
nifying  fervant,  client,  domeflic,  or  officer :  fuch  is  the  origin 
given  by  Bore],  Mepage,  and  Chiflet,  after  Salmafius  and 
Spelman.  But  the  Jefuits  of  Antwerp  rejeft  this  opinion,  in 
the  Ada  SanR.  Mart,  tom  II.  p.  1 28.  by  reafon  the  Gaulifh 
ambaR  had  been  difcontinued  long  enough  before  the  Latin 
ambafcia  was  ever  thought  of :  which,  however,  is  not  ftridly 
true;  the  word  ambafcia  occurring  in  the  Salic  law,  Tit.  19. 
and  being  formed  of  ambaRia,  by  pronouncing  the  t  as  in 
aRio;  and  ambaRia  came  from  ambaRus ,  of  ambaR.  Lin- 
denbroeg  derives  the  word  from  the  German,  ambacht,  work ; 
as  fignifying  a  perfon  hired  to  perform  a  work,  or  legation  : 
and  Chorier,  meeting  with  the  fame  word  in  the  Jaws  of  the 
Bourguignons,  gives  into  the  fame  fentiment.  Alb.  Achari- 
fius  in  his  Italian  dictionary  derives  it  from  the  Latin  ambu- 
lare,  to  walk,  or  travel.  Laftly,  the  Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  in 
the  place  laft  cited,  obferving  that  the  word  ambafcia  occurs 
in  the  laws  of  the  Bourgiugnons,  derive  thence  the  words  am- 
bajji cat  ores,  and  ambafciatores ,  as  fignifying  envoys,  or  agents 
from  one  prince,  or  fiate,  to  another.  Their  opinion  is,  that 
among  the  Barbarians,  who  overfpread  Europe,  ambafcia  figni- 
hed  the  difcourfe  of  a  perfon  who  (loops,  or  humbles  himfelf; 
being  formed  from  the  fame  root  with  abai/Ter,  viz.  of  an  or 
am,  vn&bas. 

In  Latin,  we  ufually  call  this  kind  of  minifter  legatus ,  or  orator ; 
though  it  is  certain,  the  word  embajfadour,  with  us,  has  a  much 
more  extenfive  fignification,  than  that  of  legatus  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  .  and,  excepting  that  they  are  both  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  common  be¬ 
tween  them.  See  Legatus. 

Voi.i  mui. 


negotiate  fome  affairs,  in  quality  of  embajfadour.  See  Embas¬ 
sadour. 

Fa.  Daniel  obferves,  that  under  the  ancient  French  kijip-s 
their  embajftes  confifted  of  a  body,  or  number  of  perfons, 
joined  together  in  committion,  and  who  compofed  a  kind  of 
council :  fomething  like  which  is  ftill  retained  at  treaties  of 
Pea<j.e-  ,^j?us  tJle  *  rench  embajfy  at  Nimeguen,  for  the  peace, 

|  fonllfted  of  three  plenipotentiaries ;  that  of  Utrecht  of  two, 

.  £?c.  ■  7 

We  like  wife  read  0  f  embajfadrejfes :  Madam  the  Marechale  de 
Guebriant,  Wicquefort  obferves,  was  the  firft,  and  perhaps  the 
only  woman,  fent  by  any  court  in  Europe,  in  quality  of  embaf- 
fadrefs.  Matth.  L.  IV.  Vie  d'  Henry  IV.  tells  us,  that  the  king 
of  Perfia  lent  a  lady  of  his  court  op  an  embajfy  to  the  grand 
fignior,  during  the  troubles  of  the  empire. 

EMBATTLED,  a  term  in  heraldry,  when  the  out-line  of  any 
ordinary  is  notched  after  the  manner  expreffed  in  Tab.  Herald 
fg.  56.  N°  2.  reprefenting  the  battlements  of  a  wall,  or  cattle.’ 
See  Battlement. 

EMBER-/; Veeks*,  arc  thofe  wherein  the  ember  or  embring-days  fall 
See  Day,  &c.  *  3 

*  In  the  laws  of  king  Alfred,  and  thofe  of  Canute,  thofe  days  are 
.  caIled>  ymbren,  that  is,  circular  days,  from  whence  the  word 
was  probably  corrupted  into  ember- days  i  by  the  canoniils  they 
are  called,  quatuor  anm  tempera,  the  .four  cardinal  feafons,  on 
which  the  circle  of  the  year  turns :  and  hence  Henffiaw  takes 
the  word  to  have  been  formed,  viz.  by  corruption  from  temper . 
of  tempora.  r 

The  ember-days  are  the  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  af¬ 
ter  Quadragefima  Sunday,  after  Whitfunday,  after  Holy-Rood- 
day  in  September,  and  after  St.  Lucia’s  day  in  December  •  which 
four  times  anfwer  well  enough  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  vear 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  }  * 

or>S°xTn/r  thinlSu h7  .wer!  oriSinally  inftituted  to  be? 
God  s  bleffings  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Agreeably  to  which, 

Skinner  fuppofes  the  word  ember  taken  from  the  afhes,  ember  , 
then  ftrewed  on  the  head.  9 

Thefe  ember-weeh  are  now  chiefly  taken  notice  of,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ordination  of  priefts,  and  deacons ,  becaufe  the 
canon  appo.nts  the  Sundays,  next  fucceeding  the  ember-weeh, 
for  the  folemn  times  of  ordination.  Though  the  V&jf  h 

diAtkIn  m2y  0rda:n  0n  any  s“nda)’'  or  ‘loIiday-  SeePOa- 
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EMBLEM*,  EMBAHMA,  a  kind  of  painted  enigma,  which  re- 
prefenting  fome  obvious  hiftory,  with  reflexions,  undernea  , 
inftruXs  us  in  fome  moral  truth,  or  other  matter  of  knowle  g  • 

See  Devise,  Enigma,  Ac.  . 

*  The  word  is  pure  Greek,  formed  of  the  verb,  {fz/ZaAAwiG 
tall  in ,  to  infer t :  Suetonius  relates,  that  Tiberius  made  t  e 
word  be  erafed  out  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate,  becau  e 
borrowed  from  another  language.  ,  , 

Such  is  that  very  fignificant  image  of  Scaevola,  holding  his  na 
in  the  fire :  with  the  words,  agere  A  pat'i  fortla  Romanum  ejt . 
to  do  and  fuflfer  couragioufly  is  Roman.  < 

The  emblem  is  fomewhat  plainer,  and  more  obvious  than  t  e 
aenigma. — Gale  defines  emblem  an  ingenious  piXure,  repre- 
fenting  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  under- 
ftanding. 

The  emblems  of  Alciatus  have  been  in  as  much  reputation 
among  the  more  learned,  as  thofe  of  Quarles  among  the 
vulgar. 

The  Greeks  alfo  gave  the  name  Emblems, 
to  inlaid ,  or  Mofaic  works,  and  even  to  all  kinds  of  orna¬ 
ments  of  vafes,  moveables,  garments,  Ac.  And  the  Latins 
ufed  emblema ,  in  the  fame  fenfe :  accordingly,  Cicero  re¬ 
proaching  Verres  with  the  ftatues,  and  fine  wrought  works 
he  had  plundered  from  the  Sicilians,  calls  the  ornaments  fixed 
thereto  (and  which  on  occafion  might  be  feparated  from 
them)  emblemata.  Add,  that  Latin  authors  frequently 
compare  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  difeourfe  to  thefe 
emblemata :  thus,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  praifing  an  orator, 
fays,  that  all  his  words  were  ranged  like  the  pieces  in  Mo¬ 
faic. 

Spuam  lepide  compo/la ,  ut  tejjerules  omnes , 

Arte  pavimenti,  atque  emblemate  vermiculata. 

We  do  not  ufe  the  Englifh  word,  emblem ,  in  this  fenfe; 
though  the  ancient  juris  confulti,  always  retain  the  Latin  em¬ 
blema  to  exprefs  fuch  ornaments ;  by  reafon  the  Greek 
literally  denotes  any  thing  applied,  or  added  to  a  body  by  way  of 
enrichment. 

With  us,  emblem  ordinarily  fignifies  no  more  than  a  painting, 
baffo  relievo,  or  other  reprefentation,  intended  to  hold  forth 
fome  moral,  or  political  inftruXion. 

What  diftinguifhes  an  emblem  from  a  devife ,  is,  that  the  words 
of  an  emblem  have  a  full,  compleat  fenfe  of  themfelves ;  nay, 
all  the  fenfe,  and  fignification  which  they  have  together  with 
the  figure. 

But  there  is  a  yet  further  difference  between  emblem  and  de¬ 
vife  :  for  a  devife  is  a  fymbol  appropriated  to  fome  perfon,  or 
that  exprefles  fomething  which  concerns  him  particularly ; 
whereas  an  emblem  is  a  fymbol  that  regards  all  the  world 
alike. 

Thefe  differences  will  be  more  apparent,  from  comparing  the 
emblem  above  quoted,  with  the  devife  of  a  candle  lighted  ;  and 
the  words,  juvando  confumor ,  I  wafte  my  felf  in  doing  good.  See 
Devise. 

EMBLEMATICAL  characters.  See  Character. 
EMBLEMENTS,  a  term  ftriXly  fignifying  the  profits  of  lands 
fown  ;  though  fometimes  ufed  more  largely  for  any  profits  ari- 
fing,  and  growing  naturally  from  the  ground :  as  grafs,  fruit, 
Ac.  See  Approvement. 

If  a  tenant,  for  life,  fow  the  land,  and  die;  his  executor  fhall 
have  the  emblements ,  and  not  he  in  reverfion.  But  if  the  tenant, 
for  years,  fow  the  land,  and  before  feverance  the  term  expires, 
there  the  leffor,  or  he  in  reverfion,  fhall  have  the  emblements , 
and  not  the  leffee. 

EMBOLISMIC,  Intercalary ,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the  ad¬ 
ditional  months,  which  chronologifts  infert  to  form  the  lunar 
cycle  of.  19  years.  See  Intercalary. 

The  19  folar  years,  confifting  of  6939  days,,  and  18  hours; 
and  the  19  lunar  years,  only  making  6726  days:  it  was  found 
neceffary,  in  order  to  render  the  19  lunar  years  equal 
to  the  19  folar,  which  make  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years, 
to  intercalate  or  infert  feven  lunar  months,  containing  209 
days ;  which,  with  the  four  biflextile  days,  happening  in  that 
interval,  make  213  days,  and  the  whole,  6939  days.  See 
Cycle. 

By  means  of  thefe  feven  embolifmic ,  or  additional  months,  the 
whole  6939  days  and  18  hours  of  the  folar  years,  are  employed 
in  the  calendar.  See  Month. 

In  the  courfe  of  19  years,  there  are  228  common  moons,  and 
feven  embolifmic  moons.  Their  diftribution  is  thus:  every 
3d,  6th,  9th,  nth,  14th,  17th,  and  19th  year  are  embo¬ 
lifmic,  and  confequently  contain  384  days  a-piece.  And  this 
was  the  method  of  computing  time  among  the  Greeks  ; 
when  they  ufed  the  enneadecaeterides,  or  cycle  of  19  years. 
But  they  did  not  keep  regularly  to  it,  as  the  Jews  feem  to  have 
done. 

The  embolifmic  months,  like  other  lunar  months,  are  fometimes 
30  days,  and  fometimes  only  29.  See  Year. 

The  embolifmic  epafts,  are  thofe  between  XIX  and  XXIX  ; 
which  are  thus  called,  by  reafon  with  the  addition  of  the  epaX 
XI,  they  exceed  the  number  XXX :  or  rather,  becaufe  the 
years,  which  have  thefe  epaXs,  are  embolifmic ;  having  thir¬ 
teen  moons  a-piece,  whereof  the  13th  is  the  embolfnic.  See 
Epact. 
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EMBOLISMUS  *,  EMBOAISMOS,  in  chronology,  fignifies  in¬ 
tercalation.  See  Intercalary. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  to  infert.  See  Embo¬ 

lism  ic. 

As  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  the  lunar  year,  which  is  only  354 
days  ;  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  folar,  which  is  365  days;  they 
had  every  two  or  three  years  an  embolfm ,  i.  e.  they  added  a 
thirteenth  lunar  month  every  two  or  three  years  ;  which  addi¬ 
tional  month  they  called  embolimaus ,  :«/©■,  becaufe  in- 

ferted,  or  intercalated.  See  Year. 

EMBOLUS,  the  moveable  part  of  a  pump,  or  fynnge;  called  al¬ 
fo  the  pijlon,  and  popularly  the  fucker.  See  Piston  :  See  alfo 
Pump,  and  Syringe. 

The  pipe,  or  barrel  of  a  fyringe,  Ac.  being  elofe  fhut,  the  em¬ 
bolus  cannot  be  drawn  up  without  a  very  confiderable  force; 
which  force  removed,  the  eonbolus  returns  again  with  violence. 
This  phenomenon  the  Ariftotelians  attribute  to  nature’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  a  vacuum.  See  Vacuum. 

But  the-  modern  philofophers  finding  that  in  an  exhaufied  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  embolus  is  eafily  drawn  up,  though  the  orifice  be 
flopped ;  prove  that  it  is  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  embolus ,  that  makes  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  it  up.  See  Air,  Atmosphere,  Suction, 
Ac. 

EMBOSSING,  or  Im  bossing,  the  aX  of  forming,  or  fafhion- 
ing  works  in  relievo,  whether  they  be  cafl,  or  moulded,  or 
cut  with  the  chiflel,  Ac.  See  Relievo,  Statue,  Founde- 
RY,  Ac. 

Emboffing  is  one  great  part  of  fculpture  ;'  being  that  which  has  to 
do  with  figures  raifed,  or  prominent  from  the  plain,  or  ground : 
the  other  part,  which  makes  figures,  (Ac.  that  are  indented,  or 
cut  in  below  the  ground,  is  called  engraving ,  See  Scuj.ptvre, 
and  Engraving. 

i  iMBRACEOR,  he  who,  when  a  matter  is  in  trial  between  party 
and  party,  comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the  parties  (having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  reward  fo  to  do)  and  fpeaks  in  the  caufe,  or  private¬ 
ly  labours  the  jury,  or  ftands  there  to  over -look,  awe,  or  put 
them  in  fear. — The  penalty  hereof  is  20  pounds,  and  the  impri- 
fonment  at  the  juftices  diferetion. 

EMBRASURE,  in  architeXure,  an  enlargement  of  the  gap, 
or  aperture  of  a  door,  or  window,  within- fide  the  wall.  See 
Door. 

Its  ufe  is  to  give  the  greater  play,  for  the  opening  of  the 
door,  wicket,  cafement,  Ac.  or  to  take  in  the  more 
fight. 

The  embrafure  coming  doping  inwards,  makes  the  inner  angles 
obtufe.  When  the  wall  is  very  thick,  they  fometimes  make 
embrafures  on  the  out-fide. 

Embrasures,  in  fortification,  denote  the  holes,  or  apertures, 
through  which  the  cannons  are  pointed ;  whether  in  cafemates, 
in  batteries,  or  in  the  parapets  of  walls.  See  Cannon/  Ord¬ 
nance,  Battery,  Ac. 

The  embrafures  are  generally  about  1 2  foot  ’  a-part,  from 
fix  to  nine  foot  wide  without,  and  two  or  three  within.  Their 
height  from  the  plat-form  is  ufually  three  foot  on  the  infide, 
and  a  foot  and  half  on  the  outfide  :  and  fo  the  muzzle,  on 
occafion,  may  be  funk,  and  the  piece  brought  to  fhoot 
low. 

They  are  fometimes  called  canonieres ,  when  big  enough  to  pafs 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  through  ;  and  mourtrieres ,  when  only 
big  enough  for  muskets. 

When  the  parapet  is  fo  low,  that  the  cannon  may  fhoot  with¬ 
out  embrafures ,  it  is  faid  to  fhoot  en  barbe. 
EMBROCATION*,  or  rather  Embrochation,  Embro- 
cha,  EMBPOKH,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the  application  of 
remedies,  as  oils,  fpirits,  decoXions,  and  other  liquids,  by  fprink- 
ling,  or  even  rubbing  them  on  the  part  affeXed :  called  alfo  irri¬ 
gation. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Q^-yjo,  irrigo,  madefacio , 
I  fprinkle,  wet,  macerate. 

Embrocations  are  only  a  kind  of  lotions  :  They  are  now  little. 
ufed,  except  in  difeafes  of  the  head.  If  the  pain  do  not  abate, 
make  an  embrocation  of  cows  milk,  lukewarm,  on  the  head. 
Degori.  Apply  an  embrocation  on  the  part  with  unguent.  Dial- 
theae,  or  oil  of  fillies  very  hot.  Dionis. — The  pumping  ufed  in 
natural  baths  is  properly  an  embrocation. 

EMBROIDERY  *,  the  enriching  of  a  cloth,  or  fluff,  by  work¬ 
ing  diverfe  figures  thereon,  with  needle,  and  thread  of  gold,  or 
filver.  See  Brocade. 

*  The  word  embroidery  is  derived  from  the  French  broiderie,  of 
broider,  to  embroider  ;  which  fome  deduce,  by  tranfpofition 
from  bardeur ,  by  reafon  they  formerly  embroidered  only  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fluffs ;  whence  the  Latins  alfo  call  the  embroiderers  lim- 
bularii .  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  they  anciently  wrote  auro- 
bruftus ,  for  embroidered  with  gold,  or  bruftus  brudatus,  and  bro- 
datus ;  whence  broderie. 

That  done  with  filk,  flax,  or  the  like,  is  not  now  called  em¬ 
broidery  ;  though  anciently,1  and  properly,  the  word  denoted  all 
kind  of  figuring,  or  flouriflfing. 

The  chief  ufe  of  embroidery  is  in  church  veftments,  cloaths, 
houfings,  guidons,  ftandards,  Ac,  The  invention  of  embroide¬ 
ry  is  attributed  to  the  Phrygians ;  whence  the  Latins  call  em¬ 
broiderers  phrygiones.  ' 

There 
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There  are  diverfe  kinds  of  embroidery  :  as  embroidery  ori  both 
ftdesy  that  which  appears  on  both  fides;  only  practicable  on 
thin  flight  fluffs,  as  taffetas,  gawfe,  muflins,  be.  Embroide¬ 
ry  on  the Jiamp,  where  the  figures  are  very  high,  and  prominent, 
being  fupported  on  wool,  cotton,  hair,  &c.  Low  embroidery , 
where  the  figures  are  low,  and  without  any  enrichment  be¬ 
tween  them. 

EMBRYO  *,  in  medicine,  the  firft  beginning,  Or  rudiments  of 
the  body  of  an  animal,  in  its  mother’s  womb  ;  before  it  have 
received  all  the  difpofition  of  parts,  neceflary  to  become 
animated  :  which  is  fuppofed  to  happen  to  a  man  on  the  forty- 
fecond  day  ;  at  which  time,  the  embryo  commences  a  foetus. 
See  FoeTUS. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  mfouw,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing  ;  formed  of  the  prepofition  tv  and  £p vu,  fcatu- 
rio  pullulo,  I  fpring  out  ;  by  reafon  of  the  manner  of  the  firft 
growth  of  the  embryo,  which  refembles  that  of  the  firft  fhoots 
of  a  plant,  as  being  a  kind  of  zoophyte,  and  having  only  a  vege¬ 
table  life.  See  Zoophyte. 

The  moderns  have  made  abundance  of  fine  difcoveries  on  the 
formation,  and  growth  of  the  embryo.  See  Egg,  Genera¬ 
tion,  Conception,  be. — 

M.  Dodart  having  an  embryo  of  21  days  age  put  in  his  hands, 
made  a  nice  examen  thereof ;  to  find  the  order  nature  obferves 
in  the  formation  of  the  parts,  and  the  firft  rife  of  the  parts 
themfelves. 

The  placenta,  he  found  more  than  half  of  the  whole  ;  and 
thence  concludes,  that  the  nearer  the  embryo  is  to  the  moment 
of  its  conception,  the  greater  is  the  placenta  with  refpeft  to 
the  fecundines,  and  the  foetus.  Which  circumftance  furnifhes 
a  reafon  why  mifcarriages  are  more  dangerous  than  regular 
deliveries  ;  notwithftanding  the  fcetus  in  the  former  cafe  is 
much  lefs  than  in  the  latter.  For  though  the  embryo  have 
made  a  way  Sufficient  for  'itfelf,  it  may  not  for  fo  great 
a  placenta  as  is  to  follow  it.  See  Abortion,  Placen¬ 
ta,  be. 

The  embryo  itfelf  was  only  feven  lines  long,  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  where  it  terminated. 
The  thighs  were  not  yet  unfolded  :  they  only  appeared  like 
'  two  little  warts  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  :  the  arms  made 
the  fame  appearance  on  the  fhoulders.  The  head  was  juft 
j.  of  the  length  of  the  whole  feven  lines  :  on  this  were  feen 
-two  little  black  points,  which  would  one  day  have  been  eyes. 
The  mouth  was  very  big which  M.  Dodart  takes  for  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  foetus  was  fed  by  the  mouth.  There  was  no 
eminence  for  the  nofe  ;  but  two  little,  almoft  imperceptible,  pits 
for  the  noftrils. 

The  painters  ufually  make  the  head  £  of  the  height  of  a  well 
proportioned  man ;  and  of  that  of  a  young  child  :  in  the 
embryo  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  head  made  J-  part  of  the  whole  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  younger  the  embryo,  the  bigger  the 
head  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  parts  nearer  the  head  are 
alfo  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  reft ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  the 
fmalleft.  See  Head,  be. 

■  The  embryo  was  a  little  crooked  forwards,  and  bore  fome 
refemblance  to  the  maggot  of  a  filk-worm  :  it  weighed  lefs 
than  feven  grains,  which  is  an  extraordinary  lightnefs  for  a 
body  feven  lines  long.  It  was  fo  foft,  that  no  part  of  it  could 
be  touched  without  making  a  change  in  its  figure. 

Upon  opening  it,  M.  Dodart  difcovered  the  heart,  and  the 
right  auricle :  all  the  other  parts  in  the  thorax,  and  lower 
venter,  were  only  Ample  lineaments,  or  out-lines,  and  all  ve- 
ficular,  excepting  a  part  on  the  left  fide,  which  may  be  fup- 
:  pofed  to  be  the  fpleen.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing 
on  the  right  fide  for  a  fiver.  Mem.  de  V  Acad. 

Embryo,  is  alfo  ufed  by  naturalifts,  to  exprefs  the  grain,  or 
feed  of  a  plant ;  fometimes  the  germ,  or  firft  fprout  appearing 
out  of  the  feed  :  by  reafon  the  whole  fdture  plant  is  fuppofed 
-  to  be  contained  therein.  Juft  as  the  whole  chick,  is  fuppofed 
contained  in  the  cicatricula,  or  treddle  of  an  egg.  See  Seed, 
Plant,  Plumule,  Radicle,  b V. 
EMBRYOTHLASTES,  EMBPXO0AA2TE2,  an  inftrument 
’  wherewith  to  crufh  the  bones  of  an  embryo,  or  dead  child  ;  fo 
•  as  to  make  it  eafier  of  extradlion,  and  prepare  it  for  the  embry- 
oulus,  to  draw  it  out  of  the  womb. 

EMBRYOTOMY  *,  EMbPtoToMIA,  in  chirurgery,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  ofF  the  funiculus  umbilicalis,  or  navel 
ftring,  of  a  child  juft  born  ;  and  tying  it  up.  See  Umbeli- 
cus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  ifzBguov,  and  nf^vo,  I  cut. 
EMBRYULKIA  *,  or  Embryolkja,  EMBPtOTAxIA,  or 

EMBPTOEAXIA,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation  of  extrading  the 
child  out  of  the  mother’s  womb.  See  Cjesarean. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  iy.fauoi',  fcetus ,  and 
to  draw. 

■  What  the  Greeks  call  embryolkia ,  the  Latins  call  cafarean 
fe diion  :  which  latter  name,  M.  Dionis  obferves,  has  taken 
place,  and  prevailed  over  the  former  j  as  being  more  eafy 
of  pronunciation. 

EMENDALS,  an  old  term  ftill  ufed  in  the  accounts  of  the  inner 
.  temple ;  where,  fo  much  in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an  account, 
fignifies  fo  much  in  the  bank,  or  flock  of  the  houfe,  for  repa¬ 
ration  of  Ioffes,  and  other  occafions. 


EMENDATIO  panis  &  cerevifue ,  the  aifize  of  bread  and  beer } 
or  the  power  of  fupervifing  and  correcting  the  weights  and 
meafures  belonging  to  them.  See  Assize. 

EMERALD  *,  a  precious  ftone,  very  green  and  tranfparent ;  and 
as  to  hardnefs,  the  next  after  the  ruby.  See  Precious  Stone t 
and  Gem. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  efmeraude ,  and  that 
from  the  Latin  fmaragdus ,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Italian  fmeraldo ,  or  the  Arabic  szomorrad. 

Pliny  reckons  up  twelve  kinds  of  etneralds ;  and  denominates 
each  from  the  provinces,  or  kingdoms,  where  he  fuppofed 
them  to  be  found  j  as  Scythian ,  Badirian ,  Egyptian ,  Per- 
fian ,  &c. 

But  the  modern  naturalifts,  and  jewellers,  only  know  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  oriental  and  peruvian.  And  if  we  may  credit 
Tavernier,  in  his  treatife  of  colour’d  ftones  found  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  voyages,  thefe  two 
fhould  be  further  reduced  to  one,  viz.  the  peruvian. 

In  effeCI,  he  maintains  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any 
mine  of  emeralds  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  that  all  that  are 
there  found,  were  brought  from  Peru  by  way  of  the  South-* 
Sea  j  which  was  a  method  of  commerce,  carried  on  by  the 
Peruvians  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniaids. 
But  as  the  point  of  f'uch  commerce  is  not  fufficiently  proved,  we 
muft  keep  to  the  ancient  divifion. 

The  oriental  emerald  is  harder,  more  brilliant*  and  tranfparent 
than  the  peruvian  ;  which  has  generally  clouds  found  in  it, 
aud  fparkles  lefs.  Befide,  that  there  are  fuch  quantities 
brought  from  Peru,  by  the  way  of  Carthagena,  that  they 
are  much  funk  in  value  and  reputation.  They  talk  likewife  of 
emeralds  found  in  Cyprus,  and  even  in  our  own  ifland  ;  but 
they  are  very  inconfiderable ;  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  true  ones 
at  all. 

Some  authors  hold  emeralds  to  be  taken  out  of  iron  mines : 
and  Pomet  allures  us,  he  had  one  to  which  the  iron  ore  was 
ftill  flicking.  To  which  all  we  have  to  fay,  is,  that  it  could 
not  be  a  peruvian,  by  reafon  there  is  no  iron  mine  in  the 
country. 

The  emerald  is  fuppofed  to  grow  more  and  more  perfect  in  the 
mine  like  the  ruby  ;  and  to  arrive  at  its  greenefs  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  as  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity  by  degrees.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  the  emerald  grows  in  the  jafper  ;  and  it  is 
certain  there  are  fome  jafpers  fo  perfectly  green,  that  many 
have  taken  them  for  emeralds.  See  Jasper. 

But  the  proper  matrix,  or  marcafite  of  this  ftone  is  the  pf&rte, 
which  is  held  among  the  coarfer  precious  ftones ;  being  hard* 
tranfparent,  half  opake,  and  ufually  mixed  with  yellow,  green, 
white,  blue,  be. 

The  ancients  made  amulets  of  emeralds  againft  all  kinds  of  for- 
cery  ;  and  fuppofed  them  effectual  againft  a  thoufand  different 
difeafes.  At  prefent,  that  we  have  more  experience,  or  lefs 
credulity,  they  are  valued  for  their  beauty,  not  their  virtue  ; 
though  there  are  ftill  fome  who  fuppofe,  that  when  reduced  in¬ 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  with  rofe  water,  they 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine. 

We  read  in  authors  of  feveral  emeralds  of  incredible  magni¬ 
tude  :  Roderigo  de  Toledo  tells  us,  that  when  the  Saracens 
took  that  town,  king  Tarik  had  for  his  {hare  of  the  plunder, 
a  table  365  foot  long,  and  all  of  a  piece,  which  he  maintains 
to  be  an  emerald.  After  this,  the  reader  will  not  wonder  at 
that  pretended  to  have  been  feen  by  Theophraftus,  in  a 
temple  in  Egypt,  four  cubits  long,  and  three  broad  ;  nor 
even  at  an  obelisk  of  emerald  40  foot  high  !  fit  penes  ipfos 
audiores  fides. 

In  the  Didtionnaire  de  Commerce ,  we  have  a  very  curious  and 
accurate  eftimate  of  the  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  peruvian 
emeralds  ;  which  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  trans¬ 
cribed  here. 

Rough  Emeralds.  — Thofe-of  the  firft  and  coarfeft  fort,  called 
plafmes,  for  grinding,  are  worth  27  (hillings  fterling  the 
marc,  or  8  ounces.  The  demi-morillons,  8  lib.  fieri,  per 
marc.  Good  morillons,  which  are  only  little  pieces,  but  of 
fine  colour,  from  13  /.  to  15  /.  per  marc.  Emeralds ,  larger 
than  morillons,  and  called  of  the  third  colour ,  or  forty  are  va¬ 
lued  at  from  50  /.  to  60  /.  the  marc.  Emeralds ,  called  of  the 
fecond  forty  which  are  in  larger  and  finer  pieces  than  the  prece¬ 
ding,  are  worth  from  65  /.  to  75  /.  per  marc.  Laftly,  thofe 
of  the  firft  colour,  otherwife  called  negres  cartes,  are  worth 
from  no  to  115  /. 

Emeralds  ready  cut ,  or  polijhed  and  not  cuty  being  of  goodjlone , 
and  a  fine  colour ,  are  worthy 
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Emerald,  or  Emeraud,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  lieu  of  vert, 
or  green,  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  dukes,  earls,  foV.  See 
Blason,  Vert,  (tfc. 

EMERGENT  Tear ,  in  chronology,  is  the  epocha,  or  date, 
whence  we  begin  to  account  our  time.  See  Epocha. 

Our  emergent  year  is  fometimes  the  year  of  the  creation  :  the 
Jews  ufe  that  of  the  deluge,  or  the  Exodus,  life.  The  emer¬ 
gent  year  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  eftablilhment,  or  at  leaft  re 
Iteration  of  the  olympick  games  by  Iphitus.  The  Romans  ac 
counted  their  years  from  the  building  of  the  city,  AB  U,  C. 
That  is,  AB  URBE  CONDITA. 

EMERSION,  in  phyiicks,  the  rifing  of  any  folid  above  the 
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BenedUtus ,  &c  — The  ufe  of  emetics  is  indicated  by  a  foulnefs 
of  the  mouth  in  a  morning  rifting,  loathing,  gnawing  of 

the  ftomach,  gradual  lots  of  appetite,  lpontaneous  vomit- 
mg,  foV.  1 

Vomiting  is  raifed  by  irritating  the  fpirits  with  the  prefence 
of  Something  loathed  ;  by  an  unufual  agitation,  as  failing,  &V 
by  tickling  the  fibres  of  the  fauces,  and  pharynx  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil ;  by  drinking  quantities  of  warm  water  &c  be¬ 
any  thing  {harp  and  vifcous  ;  as  the  flowers,  and  feeds  of  dill 
leaves  of  groundel,  &c.  crocus  and  glafs  of  antimony  ;  the’ 
flowers  and  regulus  thereof  ;  mercurius  vitae,  mineral  turbith 

>  ---  r-v - 5  '***'  *v'**'*  — —  —i  ar*d  mercury  Iharpened  with  acids. 

lurface  of  a  fluid  fpecifically  lighter  than  itfelf,  into  which  it  The  Emetic  wine ,  vinum  Emeticum,  is  only  white  win,- 
had  been  violently  immerged,  or  thruft.  See  Fluid.  wherein  is  infufed  fome  crocus  metallorum  or  dais  cfZZ  ' 

It  is  one  of  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a  lighter  folid  mony.  See  Vinum. 

being  forced  down  into  a  heavier  fluid,  immediately  endeavours  The  Emetic  powder ,  called  alfo  tnvder  of  Abarotb  from  th, 
to  emerge  ;  and  that  With  a  force,  or  moment,  equal  to  the  ex-  name  of  its  authbr,  is  a  precipitate  of  antimony  •  o’r  butter  of 
cefs  of  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  above  that  of  an  equal  antimony  fweetened  and  foftened  by  repeated  lotions  W 
bulk  of  the  folid.  Antimony.  7  1  oni‘  oee 

Thus,  if  a  folid  be  immerged  in  a  fluid  of  double  its  fpecific  Emetic  tartar,  is  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  crocus  metallnrn^ 
gravity;  it  will  emerge  again,  till  half  its  bulk,  or  body,  be j  and  cream  of  tartar,  boiled  together  in  water,  afterwards  fd- 


above  the  furface  of  the  fluid. 

Emersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  the  fun,  moon,  or  other 
planet,  begins  to  re-appear,  after  having  been  eclipfed,  or  hid 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  moon,  earth,  or  any  other  body. 
See  Eclipse. 

The.  difference  of  longitude  is  fometimes  found  by  obferving 
the  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  the  firft  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites 
See  Satellites. 

The  immerfions  are  obferved  from  the  time  of  Jupiter’s  beino- 
in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  to  his  oppofition  ;  and  the  emer¬ 
fions,  from  the  oppofition  to  the  conjunction.  Which  two  in¬ 
tervals  are  ufually  fix  months  a-piece,  and  divide  the  year  be¬ 
tween  them. 

But  when  Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  and  fifteen 
days  before  and  afterwards ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  obferved  : 
that  planet,  with  his  fatellites,  being  then  loft  in  the  light  of 
the  fun.  See  Jupiter. 

Emersion,  is  alfo  ufed  when  a  ftar,  before  hid  by  the  fun,  as  be¬ 
ing  too  near  him,  begins  to  re-appear,  and  to  get  out  of  his 
rays.  See  Mercury. 

Scruples ,  or  minutes  of  Emersion,  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  or- 
bit,  as  T  Q_  {Tab.  Aftronom.  fig.  46.)  which  the  moon’s  centre 
panes  over,  from  the  time  (he  begins  to  emerge  out  of  the 
Ihadow  of  the  earth  to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe.  See  Scru¬ 
ple. 

EMERY  *,  a  fort  of  metallic  ftone,  found  in  moft,  or  all  mines 
of  metals  ;  but  chiefly  thofe  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  See 
Stone,  and  Mine. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  French  emeril ,  formed  from  the  Latin 
fmyris,  and  that  from  the  Greek  apveii,  which  lignifies  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  which  Lemery  derives  from  the  verb  aua.ee,  1 
clean ,  fcour. 

We  ufually  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  emery ;  the  fpanijh ,  red , 
and  common  emery. — The  firft  is  found  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Spanifti  America  •  it  is 
judged  a  kind  of  marcafite  of  that  rich  metal  ;  being  ftreaked 
with  little  veins,  and  fpecks  of  gold.  It  is  for  this  reafon  the 
King  of  Spain  prohibits  its  being  exported ;  which  renders  it 
exceeding  rare  among  us  ;  to  the  great  regret  of  the  feekers  of 
the  philofopher’s  ftone,  who  build  great  hopes  in  the  tranfmu- 
tation  of  this  precious  mineral.  The  red  emery  is  found  in  cop¬ 
per  mines ;  the  little  we  have  of  it  comes  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark 

The  common  emery  is  taken  out  of  iron  mines ;  and  is  almoft  the 
only  fort  ufed  among  us.  The  confumption  hereof  is  very  con- 
fiderable  among  the  armorers,  cutlers,  lockfmiths,  glaziers,  la¬ 
pidaries,  mafons,  &c.  Some  of  whom  ufe  it  to  polifh  ant 
burnifh  iron,  and  fteel  works ;  others,  to  cut  and  fcollop  glafs, 
marble,  and  precious  ftones. 

This  emery  is  of  a  brownilh  colour,  bordering  a  little  on  red  ; 
exceedingly  hard,  and  of  confequence  difficult  to  pulverize! 
The  Englilh  are  the  only  people  that  have  got  the  art  of  makin" 
it  into  powder  ;  which  they  do  chiefly  by  means  of  certain 
rrn  Is  contrived  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  thus  fend  it  in  powder  to 
their  neighbours. 

Pounding  it  in  mortars  were  in  vain  ;  it  being  fo  hard  that  it 
wou  pierce,  or  break  the  mortar  ere  it  would  give  way. 

}  ®  P0W(Ier,  the  moft  fubtile  and  impalpable  is  the  beft  .  ^ 

o  t  e  one,  it  fhould  be  chofe  of  a  high  colour,  and  as  free  of 
the  rock  as  poffible. 

Emery  fufed  with  lead,  and  iron,  hardens  them.  It  increafes 

a  littv'nf  >nS  1 ue  and  Colour  of  g°W*  is  u{"ual  t0  mix 

pale  and  foft™ S^  Gold/™™  Madagafcar>  which  »  naturally 

^  ma,teHr’  ford  °n  ti>e  ,apida- 

EMETIC  *  in  median?,  Pa  rtfly  •  • 

EvTpSt?  “  ^™g,  -d 

*  Th;  W°rd  "  f°rmcd  fr0m  the  Gr"k'  •(«*•  1  omi,. 

Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety ,  as  Ipecacuanha,  Crduu, 


trated  and  cryftalized.  See  Crystal. 

The  operation  of  emetic  medicines  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Quincy  :  the  particles  of  the  emetic  wedging  themfelves  into  the 
orifices  of  the  emiflaries  of  the  glands,  placed  adjacent  to  the 
furface  of  the  ftomach,  to  dilate  the  fame ;  (which  Ey  fome  ex- 
tnnfic  caufe  had  been  contra&ed)  and  after  the  fame  manner 
do  diflolve  (at  leaft  in  fome  degree)  the  cohefion  of  the  ftagnant 
morbific  matter;  rendering  it  more  fluid,  and  confequentlv 
making  its  refiftance  lefs.  •  •  ---'y ^ 

Now  the  natural  and  conftant  a&ion  of  the  glands  bein'*  fo- 
cretion  ;  and  the  impediment, (by  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice*  and 
the  attenuation  of  the  fluid)  being  taken  away,  or  at  leaft  made 
lefs  than  the  natural  momentum  of  the  glands  ;  the  matter 
muft  naturally  flow  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  till  it  be 
heaped  up  in  fuch  quantity  (which  not  being  to  be  done  in  an. 
inftant,  muft  require  fome  time)  as  is  fufficient  by  its  ftimulus 
to  vellicate,  and  force  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  abdomen,  and 
diaphragm,  by  communication  of  the  firft  with  the  two  laft 
into  a  violent  contra&ion  ;  and  thereby  throw  all  out  by  the 
oefophagus  :  and  this  makes  all  quiet  for  a  time,  till  a-  new  and 
fufficient  quantity  be  excerned  from  thefe  glands  to  produce  the 
aforefaid  contraction. 

Thus  there  'happen  fits  of  vomiting  and  quiet  alternately,'  till 
either  all  the  morbific  matter  be  thrown  out,  or  the  force  of  the 
emetic  be  fo  diluted,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  draw  out  the 
morbific  matter  from  the  glands. 

And  the  ftrong  contraction  in  fo  many  mufcles,  and  mufcular 
canals  as  are  at  work  in  the  adion  of  vomiting,  and  the  violent 
concuffion  which  is  produced  all  over  the  whole  body  by  a 
power,  which,  by  juft  computation,  is  not  inferior  to  26000  /. 
weight,  may,:  and  often  does,  take  away  the  obftru&ion  in 
many  other  canals,  befides  thofe  which  are  adjacent  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  gullet ;  as  we  plainly  fee,  by  thofe  vaft  fweats,  which 
plentiful  fits  of  vomiting  occafion. 

Emetic  and  purgative  medicines  differ  only  in  tfiis,  that  the 
particles  of  the  latter  do  not  immediately  vellicate  the  fibres  of 
the  ftomach,  dilate  the  'orifices,  and  attenuate  the  matter 

C£n/itaTd  m  thf  glands  °f  the  ftomach  J  but  ad  gently,  and 
affift  the  natural  motion  of  digeftion,  and  fo  are  carried  down 
into  the  guts  :  and  how  they  operate  there,  fee  Purga¬ 
tive.  ••  •  w 

EMINENCE,  in  geography,  a  little  hillock,  or  afeent,  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  campaign.  See  Mount. 

This  feat  is  built  on  an  eminence.  The  enemies  have  taken  nof- 
feffion  of  fuch  an  eminence, ,  fuch  a  height,  from  which  they 
cannonade  our  rear.  *- 

Eminence,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  given  to  cardinals 
Cardinal. 

It  is  his  eminence  the  cardinal  de  — - .  The  decree  of  the 

pope,  whereby  it  was  appointed,  that  the  cardinals  fhould  be  ad- 
drelled  under  the  quality  of  eminence ,  bears  date  the  10th  of  Ta- 
nuary,  1630.  They  then  laid  afide  the  titles  of  illuJlriffimL  and 
reyerendijfimt ,  which  they  had  born  before. 

The  grand  jpafter  of  Malta,  is  likewife  addreffed  under  the 
quality  of  eminence.  See  Malta. 

The  popes  John  VIII.  and  Gregory  VII.  gave  the  fame  title  to 
the  kings  of  F ranee.  The  emperors  have  likewife  bore  it. 

Eminent ij/i?nus,  the  fuperlative  of  eminent ,  has  of  late  .been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  cardinals.  V ‘ eminent ijfime  cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
EMINENTIAL  equation ,  is  ufed  by  fome  algebraifts  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  areas  of  curvilinear  figures  ;  for  a  fort  of  artifi¬ 
cial  equation,  containing  another  equation  eminently.  Hayes 
Flux.  p.  97.  V  ■  J 

MINENTLY,  Eminenter,  in  the  fchools,  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  formally,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  virtually ,  viz. 
to  denote  that  a  thing  poflefies,  or  contains  anv  other  in  a  more 
perfea  or  higher  manner  than  is  required  to  a  formal  pofleffion 
thereof. 

Thus  an  angel  is  faid  to  have  prudence  eminently ;  as  he  has  it  in 
a  higher  and  more  perfect  degree  than  it  is  in  man,  in  whom  it 
is  formally.  See  Formally,  and  Virtually. 
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For  one  thing  to  contain  another  eminently ,  there  are  ufually 
required  two  conditions,  i.  That  the  containing  be  of  a  more 
excellent  nature  than  the  contained.  2.  That  the  lefs  excel¬ 
lent  be  fome  way  contained  in  the  more  excellent,  viz.  either 
as  in  its  productive  caufe  :  or  by  fome  fimilitude:  or  as  to  the 
manner,  and  order  of  aCting, 

EMIR  *,  a  title  of  dignity,  or  quality,  among  the  Turks,  and 
Saracens;  attributed  to  fuch  as  are  relations,  or  defendants  of 
their  great  prophet  Mahomet. 

*  The  word  is  Arabic,  where  it  literally  fignifies  prince.  It  is 
formed  of  the  verb  “IDti  Amar,  which  is  originally  Hebrew, 
and  in  both  thefe  languages  fignifies  to  fay,  and  to  command. 
bee  Admiral. 

The  emirs  are  held  in  high  veneration ;  and  have  alone  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.— On  the  borders  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  feveral  emirs ,  fovereign  princes ;  as  the  emir  of 
Gaza,  and  the  emir  Terabea,  over  whom  the  grand  fefenior 
has  but  little  authority.— The  emir  Hagge,  or  prince  conductor 
the  pilgrims  of  Egypt  to  Mecha,  is  Bafhaw  of  Jerufalem, 

The  title  emir ,  at  firft,  was  only  given  to  the  caliphs:  in  Per¬ 
il111  they  were  alio  called  emir  zadeh,  q.  d.  prince’s  fon:  whence, 
by  abbreviation  of  emir,  they  formed  mir ,  and  of  emir  z adeh, 
•nErza-  See  Caliph. — In  after-times,  when  the  Caliphs  had 
t^e  t^e  Sultans ;  that  of  emir  remained  to  their 
children,  as  that  of  Cefar  among  the  Romans.  At  length,  the 
lame  title  of  emir  came  to  be  attributed  to  all,  who  were  judg¬ 
ed  to  defend  from  Mahomet  by  his  daughter  Fatimah,  and  who 
wear  the  green  turban.  SeeTuRBAN. 

Emir,  is  alfo  a  title,  which  being  joined  to  fome  other  word,  fre¬ 
quently  denotes  an  office,  or  employ. — As  the  emir  al  omera, 
commander  of  commanders;  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs’ 
Was  chief  of  the  councils  and  armies.  * 

The  appellation  Emir  is  alfo  applied,  by  the  Turks,  to  all  vi¬ 
ziers,  and  bafhaws,  or  governors  of  provinces.  See  Bashaw, 
&V.—  Add,  that  emir  Akbor,  vulgarly  Imrahor ,  is  mafter  of 
the  horfe  to  the  grand  feignior. 

Emir  Alem ,  vulgarly  Miralem ,  flandard-bearer,  and  d  ire-dor 
of  all  the  ftandards  of  the  empire. 

Emir  Bazar ,  the  provoft,  or  fuperintendant  of  the  markets, 
who  regulate  the  prices  of  provifions. 

Emir  al  Moflemein ,  or  emir  al  Moumenin ,  i.  e.  commander  of 
the  faithful,  or  the  believers,  was  a  title  affumed  by  the  Al- 
moravides  and  Almohades,  who  reigned  in  Africa  and  Spain. 
EMISSARY  *,  a  trufty,  dextrous,  able  perfon  fent,  under¬ 
hand,  to  found  the  fentiments,  and  views  of  another ;  to  make 
him  fome  propofol,  or  overture;  or  to  fpread  reports,  watch 
the  aCtions,  motions,  and  countenance  of  a  contrary  party, 
or  perfon,  in  order  to  make  advantages  of  them  all.  See 
Spy. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  e,  and  mitto,  q.  d.  I  fend 
out. 

The  leaders  of  parties  have  abundance  of  emiffames  employed 
in  their  fervice,  who  inform  them  of  what  palies  every  where, 
that  they  may  take  their  meafures  accordingly.  The  pope 
and  the  chevalier  have  their  emiffaries  in  England. 

Emissary  of  a  gland ,  the  fome  with  excretory  duct,  being  the 
common  canal,  or  pelvis,  in  which  all  the  little  fecretory 
tubes  of  a  gland  do  terminate.  See  Gland,  and  Excreto 
RY.  ' 

EMISSION,  the  ad  of  throwing,  or  driving  a  thing,  particu¬ 
larly  a  fluid,  from  within,  outwards. — The  ancients  took  vi- 
fion  to  be  performed  by  the  emiffon  of  vifual  rays  from  the 
eye.  See  Vision,  Species,  &c. 

But,  the  term  emiffon  is  chiefly  applied  among  us  to  the  expul 
•  fion,  or  ejaculation  of  the  feed.  See  Ejaculation. 
EMMENAGOGUES  *,  EMMHNArfiTA,  in  medicine,  fuch 
remedies  as  promote  the  menfes.  See  Me  nses. 

*  They  are  thus  called  from  tv,  in,  y «iS  month,  and  Ayu,  du- 
(0,  I  lead  ;  by  reafon  their  natural  periods  of  flowing  are  once 
a  month. 

Emenagogu.es  either  ad  by  giving  a  greater  force  to  the  blood 
in  its  circulation,  whereby  its  momentum  againft  the  veffels 
is  increafed ;  or  by  making  it  thinner,  whereby  it  will  more 
eafily  pafs  through  any  outlets. 

The  former  intention  is  helped  by  chalybeats,  which  give  a 
greater  weight  and  momentum  to  a  languid  heavy  blood,  and 
all  other  fubftances  of  the  like  gravity  and  elafticity.  ’And 
fuch  is  the  cafe  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic  habit,  or,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  the  green-ficknefs,  and  its  cure. 

But  in  the  latter  cafe,  where  the  blood  is  florid,  and  too  high ; 
attenuating  alteratives  and  detergents  are  the  only  remedtes’ 
becaufe  fitteft  to  render  the  blood  more  thin,  and  give  it  fuch 
a  property,  as  will  better  carry  it  through  thofe  little  apertures, 
deftined  for  its  difeharge  into  the  uterus. 

EMOLLIENTS,  in  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  remedies  ufed  to 
foften,  and  loofen  indurations,  or  conftri&ions  of  the  belly, 
or  thofe  of  tumors,  and  fwellings.  —  Such  are  mallows,  mer- 
curialis,  lilly  roots,  linfeed,  butter,  wax,  gum  ammoniac, 
lAc. 

The  term  emollient  is  applied  to  external  as  well  as  internal  re¬ 
medies.— We  foy,  a  laxative,  anodyne,  and  emollient  clyfter, 
an  emollient  emplaftcr,  an  emollient  cataplafm,  bY,  Frelh  cher- 
Vol.  I.  NQLII, 
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lies  are  an  emollient  food ;  though,  when  dry,  they  rather  con- 
Itnnge  than  relax,  as  wanting  a  great  part  of  the  phlegm  ■ 
which  rendered  them  emollient.  Ripe  grapes,  of  aftringent* 
which  they  were  before,  become  laxative,  and  emollient.  Hog’s 
greafe,  applied  externally,  is  refolutive,  and  emollient.  See 
Resolution. 

Dr.  Quincy  defines  emollients  to  be  fuch  things  as  (heath  and 
loften  the  afperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and  fupple  the 
olids  at  the  fame  time.  For  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe 
lhould  be  both  effected  by  the  fame  medicine ;  thus,-;— By  what 
means  foever,  (whether  in  the  ftomach,  or  any  other  parts) 
the  juices  have  obtained  a  fharpnefs,  or  afperity,  fo  as  to  velli- 
cate  and  render  uneafyjhe  fibres,  and  nervous  parts;  which 
often  happens ;  thofe  things  which  are  fmooth,  foft,  and  yield- 
ing,  cannot  but  wrap  up  their  points,  and  render  them  imper¬ 
ceptible;  whereby  they  may  gradually,  by  the  proper  courfe  of 
circulation,  be  brought  to  fome  convenient  emundory,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  injury  by  the  way. 

Such  fharpnefs  of  parts,  likewife,  draws  the  fibres  into  fpafms, 
keeps  them  too  tenfe,  and  frequently  thereby  occafions  obftru- 
ctions  of  the  world  kind. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  therefore  emollients  lubricate,  and  moiften  the 
fibres,  foas  to  relax  them  into  their  proper  dimenfions ;  where¬ 
upon  fuch  diforders  ceafe. 

EMOLUMENT  *,  is  properly  applied  to  the  profits  arifing 
dauy  from  an  office,  or  employ.  See  Office. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  emolumentum,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feme,  primarily  fignifies  the  profits  redounding  to 

the  miJJer  from  his  mill ;  of  molo,  molere,  to  grind. - 

ne  patent,  or  other  inftrument,  whereby  a  perfon  is  prefer¬ 
red  to  an  office,  gives  him  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the  dues,  ho¬ 
nours,  profits,  and  emoluments  belonging  thereto. 

In  our  law  books,  emolument  is  ufed  in  a  fomewhat  greater  lati- 
tude,  for  profit  or  advantage  in  the  general. 

EMPALEMEN  T  *,  or  Impalement,  a  cruel  kind  of  punifh- 
ment,  wherein  a  fharp  pale ,  or  flake,  is  thruft  up  the  funda¬ 
ment  and  through  the  body. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  empaler,  or  the  Italian  im~ 
pa/are-,  or  rather,  they  come  all  alike,  from  the  Latin  pahs 
a  flake,  and  the  prepofition  in,  in,  into. 

VV  ‘k™?  ■ rncntion  of  empaling  in  Juvenal:  it  was  frequently 
practifed  in  the  time  of  Nero;  and  continues  to  be  fo  in  Turky. 
Empalement,  in  botany,  denotes  the  outmoft  part  of  the 
flower  of  a  plant,  encompaffing  the  foliation  of  the  attire  See 

r  LOWER. 

It  is  compounded  of  the  three  general  parts  of  all  plants,  the 
s  in,  the  cortical,  and  the  woody  bodies,  each  empaler  being 
(whether  confiftmg  of  one  or  more  pieces)  as  another  leaf, 
and  defigned  to  be  a  guard,  and  a  band  to  the  flower,  where 
it  is  weak  and  tender:  fo  tfiat  fuch  plants  as  have  flowers,  with 

rm  an  bafis,  as  tulips,  &c.  have  no  empalement,  nor 

need  any.  See  Calyx. 

EMPANELLING,  or  Impanelling,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
writing,  and  entring  into  a  parchment  fchedule,  or  roll  of  pa¬ 
per,  y  the  fheriff,  the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  him  to 
appear  for  the  performance  of  fuch  public  fervice,  as  juries  are 
employed  in.  See  Panel,  and  Jury. 

EMPARLANCE,  or  Imparlance,  in  law,  a  defire,  or  pe- 

fln  ,C°Urk  °f  a  daF  to  confider,  or  advife  what  anfwer 
he  defendant  fhall  make  to  the  adion  of  the  plaintiff. 

Ihe  civilians  call  it petitio  induciarum.  Kitchin  mentions  im¬ 
parlance  general,  and  fpecial :  the  firft  feems  to  be  only  that 
made  in  one  word,  or  in  general  terms  :  emparlance  fpecial,  is 
where  the  party  requires  a  day  to  deliberate,  adding  thefe  words, 
Jalvis  omnibus  advantagiis  tarn  ad  jurifdifiionem  curies,  quam  ad 
breve  &  narrationem. 

Briton  alfo  ufes  emparlance  for  the  conference  of  a  jury  upon  a 
t0  them-  See  Imparlance. 

EMPASMA  ,  EMriA^MA,  in  pharmacy,  a  powder  thrown, 
or  fpnnkled,  over  the  body,  to  corred  feme  ill  fmell  thereof, 
or  to  prevent  unneceffary  fweats.  " 

FMPA^TTWr1*  f°rmTedfrom  the  Greek>  I  fprinkle. 

EMPASTING  ,  or  Impasting,  a  term  ufed  in  painting,  for 

aying  on  of  colours,  thick,  and  bold,  or  applying  feveral  lays 
of  colours,  fo  as  they  may  appear  thick.  See  Colour¬ 
ing, 


*  It  if  formed  of  the  French  empafter,  which  has  the  fame  fig- 
nification  of  pafte,  or  pate,  patte.  ° 

A  painting  is  faid  to  be  well  empajled  with  colours,  when  the 
colours  are  bellowed  plentifully,  or  it  is  well  foaked,  and  fatu- 
rated  with  colours. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed,  when  the  colours  are  laid  diflina  and 
afunder;  and  not  foftened,  or  loft  in  each  other.—This  head 
IS  not  painted  :  it  is  only  empafled. 

EMPERESS,  Imperatrix ,  the  feminine  of  emperor ;  applied  ei- 
ther  to  an  emperor  s  w.fe,  or  to  a  woman  who  rules  finslV 
over  an  empire,  with  all  the  authority  of  anCpero  ’  as  at 

S?  teRltf™’ thus  dfno“  >Tw?  ofr:xS: 

le Vllibk  Sfmad  Wu  2 lon  of  crowned  rhime>  "'Will 

the  y liable  that  made  the  rhime,  was  immediately  preceded 
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by  two  other  like  fylhbte,  of  the  fame  termination ;  which 
made  a  kind  of  echo,  called  the  triple  crown  j  and  which,  to 
the  lhame  of  the  nation,  (as  feme  of  their  late  authors  expreL 
it)  their  beft  antient  poets  took  for  a  wonderful  beauty  and 

Fa^Mourges,  in  his  treatife  of  French  poetry,  gives  us  an 

inftance  very  proper  to  raife  contempt  of  the  the 

of  that  age,  which  knew  no  way  of  exprefling,  that  t 
world  is  impure,  and  fubjeft  to  change,  fo  excellent,  as  by 

faying, 

hfu  es  tu  qu ’  un  immonde ,  monde,  on.de. 

EMPEROR,  Imperator ,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  iigmhed 
•  a  general  of  an  army,  who  for  fome  extraordinary  fuccels  had 
been  complimented  with  this  appellation.  See  Empire. 
Afterwards,  it  came  to  denominate  an  abfolute  monarch,  or  a 
fupreme  commander  of  an  empire ;  a  Roman  emperor ,  &c.  _ 

In  ftri&nefs,  the  title  emperor  does  not,  cannot,  add  any  thing 
to  the  rights  of  fovereignty:  its  effect  is,  only  to  give  prece¬ 
dence,  and  preheminence  above  other  fovereigns,  and  as 
fuch,  it  raifes.  thofe  invefted  with  it,  to  the  top  of  all  human 


greatnefs.  . 

The  emperors ,  however,  pretend,  that  the  imperial  dignity  is 
more  eminent  than  the  regal;  but  the  foundation  of  fuch  Pre' 
rogative  does  not  appear :  it  is  certain  the  greateft,  moft 
cient,  and  abfolute  monarchs,  as  thole  of  Babylon,  Perfia, 
Affyria,  Egypt,  Macedonia,-  &c.  were  called  by  the  name  of 
kings  in  all  languages  both  ancient  and  modern.  See  King. 

It  is  difputed  whether  or  no  emperors  have  the  power  of  dif- 
pofing  of  the  regal  title?  it  is  true,  they  have  fometimes  taken 
upon  them  to  eredl  kingdoms ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  Bohemia 
and  Poland  are  faid  to  have  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  :  thus, 
alfo,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  877,  gave 
Provence  to  Bofon,  putting  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  de¬ 
creeing  him  to  be  called  king:  ut  more  pr  if  cor  urn  imperator  urn  re¬ 
fills  videretur  clominari. 

Add,  that  the  late  emperor  Leopold,  eredled  the  ducal  Pruflia 
into  a  kingdom,  in  favour  of  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh ; 
and  though  feveral  of  the  kings  of  Europe  refufed,  for  fome 
time,  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity :  yet  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  they  all  came  in. 

In  the  eaft,  the  title,  and  quality  of  emperor  are  more  frequent 
than  among  us:  thus  the  fovereign  princes  of  China,  Japon, 
Mogol,  Perfia,  EsV.  are  all  emperors  of  China,  Japon,  &c. 

In  the  weft,  the  title  has  been  a  long  time  reftrained  to  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  The  firft  who  bore  it  was  Charle- 
maign,  who  had  the  title  emperor  conferred  on  him  by  pope 
Leo  III.  though  he  had  all  the  power  before. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  affumed  the  title  of 
emperor  of  all  Rujfia ;  and  procured  himfelf  to  be  recognized  as 
fuch  by  moft  of  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe. 

The  authority  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  over  the  ftates  of 
the  empire,  confifts,  i°.  In  prefiding  at  the  imperial  dyets, 
and  in  having  a  negative  voice  therein  :  fo  that  his  vote  alone 
can  prevent  all  the  refolutions  of  the  dyet.  2°.  In  that  all 
the  princes,  and  ftates  of  Germany,  are  obliged  to  do  him  ho¬ 
mage,  and  fwear  fidelity  to  him.  3’.  That  he,  or  his  gene¬ 
rals,  have  a  right  to  command  the  forces  of  all  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  when  united  together.  40.  That  he  receives  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire, 
called  the  Roman  month.  —  For  the  reft,  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
land,  or  territory,  annexed  to  his  title. 

The  kings  of  France  were  alfo  called  emperors  at  the  time 
when  they  reigned  with  their  fons,  whom  they  affociated  to 
the  crown:  thus,  Hugh  Capet,  having  affociated  his  fon  Ro¬ 
bert,  took  the  title  of  emperor ;  and  Robert,  that  of  king. 
Under  which  titles  they  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
council  of  Rheims,  by  Gerbert,  &c.  King  Robert  is  alfo 
called  emperor  of  the  French  by  Helgau  of  Fleury.  Louis  le 
Gros,  upon  affociating  his  fon,  did  the  fame.  In  the  firft  regi- 
fter  of  the  king’s  charters,  fol.  166.  are  found  letters  of  Louis 
le  Gros,  dated  in  1 1 16,  in  favour  of  Raymond  bifhop  of  Ma- 
guelonne,  wherein  he  ftiles  himfelf,  Ludovicus ,  Dei  ordinante 
proviclentia ,  Francorum  imperator  augujlus. 

The  kings  of  England  had  likewife,  antiently,  the  title  of  em¬ 
perors  ;  as  appears  from  a  charter  of  king  Edgar :  Ego  Edgarus 
Anglorum  bafeleus ,  omniumque  regum  infularum  oceani  qua  Britan- 
niam  circumjacent  ^  &c.  imperator  dominus.  » 

Add,  that  we  fay,  the  king  of  England,  omnem  habet  potejla- 
tem  in  regno  fuo  quam  imperator  vindicat  in  imperio :  whence  the 
crown  of  England  has  been  long  ago  declared  in  parliament  to 
be  an  imperial  crown. 

Emperor  eleft.  See  the  article  Elect. 

EMPHASIS  *,  in  rhetoric,  a  force,  ftrefs,  or  energy,  in  ex- 
preflion,  action,  gefture,  or  the  like.  See  Energy. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  nj.Qa.ris,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

This  orator  fpeaks  with  a  world  of  emphafis ;  all  his  words  have 
an  emphafis:  what  greater  punifhment,  fays  de  la  Bruyere, 
than  to  hear  ferry  verfes  rehearfed  with  all  the  emphafis  of  an  ill 
poet  ? 

Some  con  fide  r  .emphafis  as  a  figure,  whereby  a  thing  is  repre- 
fented  in  thefineft  and  ftrongeft  terms;  —  fuch,  e.  gr.  is  that 
of  Auguftus,  Forum  aleatorium  caleftcimus :  which  is  much 
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more  energical,  than  if  he  had  faid,  Jludiosi  multumque  lufimus 

alea. 

EMPHATICAL  is  ufed  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  apparent  colours,  which  are  often  feen  in  clouds 
before  the  riling,  or  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  or  thofe  in  the 
rainbow,  &c.  See  Colour. 

Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  not  permanent  and  lafting,  they  Will 
not  allow  to  be  true  colours.  But,  fince  thefe  emphatical  co¬ 
lours  are  light  modified  chiefly  by  refradlion,  and  with  a  con¬ 
currence  of  reflexions,  and  fome  other  accidental  variations; 
and  fince  they  are  the  proper  objedls  of  fight,  and  capable  as 
truly  to  affedt  it,  as  other  permanent  colours  are:  there  is  no 
reafon  for  excluding  them  from  the  number  of  true  and  ge¬ 
nuine  colours ;  fince  all  other  colours  are  only  modifications 
of  light  as  thefe  are.  See  Light. 

EMPHRACTIC  *,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with  emplajlic.  See 
Emplastic. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  t/utp^y.Tjeo,  1  flop. 
EMPHYSEMA,  EM$TZHMA,  in  medicine,  a  windy  {welling, 

or  bloating  of  the  whole  outer  habit  of  the  body;  like  that  in 
the  parts  of  diverfe  animals,  when  blown  up,  after  they  are 
killed.  See  Tumor. 

The  wind,  or  air,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  emphyfema,  is 
lodged  under  the  cutis,  and  principally  in  the  celluke  adipofae. 
Hence  the  feat  of  the  emphyfema ,  or  the  place  wherein  the 
wind  is  chiefly  lodged,  is  in  the  adipofe  cells,  under  the  skin 
covering  the  thorax :  the  ordinary  occafion  is  fome  wound  in 
the  thorax. 

M.  Littre  accounts  for  it  thus:  when  a  Perfon  is  wounded  in 
the  breaft,  there  enters  air  in  at  the  wound ;  now,  it  may 
happen,  either  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  wound,  or  the 
flefh’s  clofing  again  readily,  or  fome  other  caufe,  that  the  air 
thus  admitted,  cannot  readily  get  out  again,  at  leaft  not  all 
of  it :  and  thus  air  comes  to  be  inclofed  in  the  capacity  of  the 
breaft. 

Now,  at  every  infpiration,  the  lungs  are  to  fill  this  capacity, 
by  their  fwelling  with  the  air  naturally  received.  But  here 
they  cannot  fwell  without  prefling  upon  the  other  extraneous 
air:  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  this  latter  is  made  to 
flip  between  the  interftices  of  the  flefhy  fibres,  and  perhaps 
to  enter  the  little  ofcula  of  the  minuteft  veins  or  lymphatics. 
Immediately,  another  force  comes  to  take  place,  contrary  to 
that  of  infpiration ;  viz.  expiration :  in  this,  the  breaft  con- 
traXing  itfelf,  preffes  the  extraneous  air  ftill  more  than  the 
lungs  had  done  in  their  dilatation :  and  the  two  oppofite  mo¬ 
ments  or  aXions  confpire  to  the  fame  effeX. 

The  air,  thus  continually  impelled,  will  be  propagated  along 
the  paffages  it  firft  opened  itfelf,  till  at  length  it  meets  and 
becomes  colleXed  in  fome  place.  Now  this  place  muft  be  the 
cellules  of  the  fat,  rather  than  any  where  elfe,  by  reafon  of 
the  thinnefs  and  flexibility  of  their  membranes;  and  as  the 
air  came  from  within  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  it  will  be  in 
the  fat  that  covers  the  breaft,  under  the  skin,  rather  than 
elfewhere,  that  the  windy  tumor,  or  emphyfema  will  lie. 

Now,  fuch  tumor  cannot  be  very  confiderable,  as  only  formed 
by  the  air  received  in  at'  a  wound:  but  if  we  fuppofe  the 
wound  to  have  pierced  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  then  befide 
the  air  taken  in  by  the  wound,  there  will  be  part  of  that  taken 
by  infpiration ;  fo  much  as  was  contained  in  the  bronchiae,  or 
veficulae,  thus  perforated,  or  opened,  efcaping  into  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft,  and  driven  along  with  the  former,  into  the  flefh. 
And  as  a  frefh  quantity  of  this  is  fupplied  every  moment,  there 
will  be  a  continual  accelfion,  fo  long  as  the  wound  of  the  lungs 
remains  open. 

Hence,  an  emphyfema  from  a  wound  in  the  lungs,,  fometimes 
poffeffes  the  whole  habit;  the  air  being  carried  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  by  circulation. 

EMPHYTEUSIS  *,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  letting  out 
of  poor  barren  lands  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
on  condition  of  the  tenants  cultivating,  meliorating,  or  mend¬ 
ing  them ;  and  paying  a  certain  yearly  confideration. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  i^urdhus,  which  fignifies 
an  engrajtment ,  and  by  metaphor,  a  melioration ,  or  amend¬ 
ment  :  for  as  we  only  graft  trees  to  mend  them  ;  fo  a  man  on¬ 
ly  alienates  his  land  by  empbyieufys ,  on  condition  of  having  it 
amended. 

Emphyteufes  are  a  kind  of  alienations,  differing  from  fales,  in 
that  they  only  transfer  the  dominum  utile,  the  benefits  of  the 
ground  ;  not  the  property,  or  fee  Ample.  —  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  they  were  at  firft  temporary;  afterwards  perpetual. 

The  20th  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  prohibits  the 
bifhops  feizing  the  church’s  emphyteufes ,  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  perfons,  unlefs  they  have  been  three  years  without  pay¬ 
ing  rent. 

EMPIRE,  the  territory,  or  extent  of  land  under  the  command, 
andjurifdiXion  of  an  emperor.  See  Emperor. 

We  fay  the  Roman  empire ,  the  empire  of  the  eaft,  the  empire 
of  the  weft,  or  the  vveftern  empire ,  the  empire  of  the  great  mo¬ 
gul,  &c.  See  Roman. 

Tacitus  ohferves  of  Galba,  that  all  the  world  would  have 
thought  him  worthy  the  empire ,  had  he  never  been  emperor. 
Antiquaries  diftinguilh  between  the  medals  of  the  upper  and 

lower ,  or  has  -empire. — The  curious  only  value  thofe  of  the 

•  *  upper 
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upper  empire ,  which  commences  with  Caefar,  or  Auguftus, 
and  ends  in  the  year  of  Chrift  260.  See  Medal. 

The  lower  empire  comprehends  near  1200  years,  reckoning  as 
low  as  the  deftrucftion  of  Conftantinople,  in  1453. — They 
ufually  diftinguifh  two  ages,  or  periods,  of  the  lower  empire: 
the  firft  beginning  where  the  upper  ends,  viz.  with  Aurelian, 
and  ending  with  Anaftafius,  including  200  years :  the  fecond 
beginning  with  Anaftafius,  and  ending  with  the  Pakologi, 
which  includes  1000  years.  See  Medal. 

Empire,  or  the  Empire,  ufed  abfolutely,  and  without  any  ad¬ 
dition,  fignifies  the  empire  of  Germany,  called  alfo,  in  juridi¬ 
cal  a  efts  and  laws,  the  holy  Roman  empire ,  SRI,  q.  d.  facrum 
imperium  Romanum ;  which  conftitutes  what  we  otherwife  call 
the  Germanick  body. 

The  empire  had  its  beginning  with  the  IXth  century  ;  Charle- 
maign  being  created  firft  emperor  by  pope  Leo  III.  who  put 
the  crown  on  his  head  in  St.  Peter’s  church  on  Chriftmas-day, 
in  the  year  800.  J 

Authors  are  at  a  lofs  under  what  form  of  government  to  range 
the  empire:  fome  will  have  it  a  monarchical  ftate,  by  reafon  all 
the  members  thereof  are  obliged  to  ask  the  inveftiture  of  their 
ftates  of  the  emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
See  Emperor. 

Others  maintain  it  a  republic,  or  ariftrocatic  ftate,  by  reafon 
the  emperor  cannot  refolve,  or  determine  any  thing,  without 
the  concurring  fuftragesof  the  princes:  it  is  added,  that  if  they 
require  inveftiture  from,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him,  it  is  only  as 
head,  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and  not 
in  his  own  :  juft  as  at  Venice,  every  thing  is  tranfacfted  in  the 
name  of  the  doge.  See  Doge. 

Laftly,  others  will  have  the  empire  to  be  a  monarcho-ariftocra- 
tic  ftate,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  ariftocracy ;  for  that 
though  the  emperor,  in  many  cafes,  feems  to  acft  fovereignly, 
yet  his  decrees  and  refolves  have  no  force,  in  cafe  the  ftates  re- 

fufe  to  confirm  them. 

In  fine,  we  fhould  rather  chufe  to  call  it  an  arifto-democratic 
ftate  ;  by  reafon  the  dyet,  wherein  the  fovereignty  is  lodged,  is 
compofed  of  princes,  and  the  deputies  of  cities ;  and  is  divided 
into  three  orders,  or  bodies,  called  colleges ,  viz.  the  college  of 
electors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  the  college  of  cities.  See 
College. 

We  fay,  diet  of  the  empire ,  circles  of  the  empire ,  fiefs  of  the  em~ 
fire,  princes  of  the  empire ,  eftates  of  the  empire ,  members  of 
the  empire ,  capitulations  of  the  empire ,  receftus  of  the  empire. 
See.  See  Diet,  Circle,  Fief,  Ban,  Prince,  Capitu¬ 
lation,  Recessus,  &c. 

The.  ftates  or  eftates  of  the  empire  are  of  two  kinds,  mediate, 
and  immediate. — The  immediate  ftates  or  thofe  who  hold  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  empire ;  whereof,  again,  there  are  two  kinds: 
the  firft,  fuch  as  have  feats,  and  voices  in  the  imperial  diet ; 
the  fecond,  fuch  as  have  none. — The  mediate  ftates  are  thofe 
who  hold  of  the  immediate. 

The  ftates  which  now  compofe  the  empire,  are  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  the  counts  of  the  empire,  the  free  barons  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  prelates  of  the  empire ,  the  princefles,  or  abbefles  of 
the  empire ,  the  nobles  of  the  empire ,  and  the  imperial  cities. 
EMPIRIC  *,  a  name  given  by  antiquity,  to  fuch  phyficians,  as 
formed  themfelves  rules,  and  methods,  on  their  own  pracftice, 
and  experience ;  and  not  on  any  knowledge  of  natural  caufes, 
or  the  ftudy  of  good  authors ;  and  who  preferibed,  without  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  properties  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  their  medicines:  depending  wholly  on  the  authority  of 
fome  general  experienced  remedies.  See  Physician. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  and  that  of 

epmrHp®-,  knowing,  able ;  but,  particularly,  knowing  and 
learned  by  experience;  the  root  being  msesgg.,  effay,  trial,  ex¬ 
periment. 

Medicine  was  almoft  altogether  in  the  hands  of  empirics ,  till  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ;  who  firft  introduced  reafon  and  the  ufe 
of  theory  therein  :  and  hence  arofe  a  new  feel,  called  theoretici. 
SeeTHEORETic. 

Pliny,  and  Celfus,  make  mention  of  the  empirics ,  and  their 
profeflion,  which  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins  after  them,  call 
empirice ;  as  attributing  all  to  experience,  and  nothing  to  the 
authority  of  the  mafters  of  the  art,  or  the  deductions  of  reafon. 
See  Medicine. 

Pliny  relates,  that  the  feeft  of  empirics  had  its  rife  in  Sicily :  the 
firft  who  profefted  it,  he  fays,  were  Apollonius  and  Glaucias  • 
others  fay,  Acron  Argentinus.  They,  and  their  followers, 
made  great  oppofition  to  the  difleefting  of  human  bodies;  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that  praeftifed  by  Herophilus,  and  Erafiftratus  on 
living  bodies,  of  criminals  condemed  to  death.  See  Dissec¬ 
tion,  and  Anatomy. 

But  the  word  empiric  is  now  more  odious  than  ever  ;  being  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  charletan,  or  quack ,  and  applied  to  per- 
fons  who  praeftife  phyfic  at  random,  without  a  proper  educa¬ 
tion,  or  underftanding  any  thing  of  the  principles  of  the  art. 
See  Charletan. 

Indeed,  it  is  poftible,  the  word  may  be  abufed  even  on  this 
fide  of  the  queftion ;  for  thofe  of  the  phyficians  fervilely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  train,  and  method  of  the  fchools,  the  reafonings 
of  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  and  the  flatutes  of  the  faculty, 


we  all  know,  have  been  ever  forward  to  treat  thofe  who  think 
more  freely,  and  are  left  ftiffly  devoted  to  antiquity,  cuftom, 
and  the  reigning  pracftice,  or  mode,  as  empirics ,  charletans, 
^  and  quacks.  See  Medicine. 

EMPLASTER*,  EMnAASTPOS,  popularly  called  Plaster, 
a  medicine  of  a  ftifF,  glutinous  confiltence,  compofed  of  di- 
verfe  fimple  ingredients,  fpread  on  leather,  or  linnen,  and  ap¬ 
plied  externally. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  s uttKcl\']u,  or  ? [nr’Ka.crau, 
to  put  in  a  mafs,  or  to. /meet  over :  by  reafon  the  emp  Infer  is 
made. of  diverfe  kinds  of  fimple  drugs,  worked  up  into  a  thick 
tenacious  mafs;  or  becaufe  it  covers  over  the  piece  of  leather, 
or  linnen,  to  be  applied  on  the  part  affefted. 

Emplajlei  s  are  made  up  in  a  ftrongfolid  body,  that  by  remain¬ 
ing  a  long  time  on  the  part,  the  medicinal  ingredients,  they 

are  chiefly  compofed  of,  may  have  time  enough  to  produce 
their  effeft.  B  f  > 

The  drugs,  ufed  to  give  a  body  and  confiftence  to  emplajlers , 
are  ufually  wax,  pitch,  gums,  fats,  litharge,  and  other  pre¬ 
parations  of  lead. 

There  are  emplajlers  of  diverfe  kinds,  and  ufed  with  diverfe  in¬ 
tentions.  :  ftomachic  emplajlers  ;  cephalic,  ftyptic,  hepatic,  di¬ 
aphoretic  ,  refolutive,  deterfive,  emollient,  incarnative,  a- 
ftringent,  conglutinative,  & c.  emplajlers. 

The  moft  ufual  emplajlers ,  are  thofe  of  diapalma,  and  diachy¬ 
lon:  the  emplajlrum  polychrefton,  the  divinum,  the  manus 
dei,  the  magnetic,  of  lafFron,  de  ranis,  &c. 

EMPLASTICS  *,  in  pharmacy,  are  falves,  or  medicines,  which 
ftop  up,  and  conftipate  the  pores  of  the  parts  they  are  applied 
on  :  otherwife  called  emphra  files. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  s p.7t\a.<7am,  to  flop  up. 
ouch  are  fats,  mucilages,  wax,  the  whites  of  eggs,  tzfc.  — 
The  plafter  is  covered  over  with  a  very  emplajlic  unguent,  that 
it  may  ftick  the  ftronger  to  the  skin.  Dionis. 

EMPLASTRA  Amyntica.  See  the  article  Amyntica. 
EMPORETICA  Charta.  See  Charta,  and  Paper. 
EMPROSTHOTONOS  *,  EMriPO20OTONO2,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  a  kind  of  tonic  convulfion,  wherein  the  head  is  drawn 
forwards,  till  the  chin  touch  the  breaft.  See  Convulsion. 

*  Th^.WordJs  Greek>  compofed  of  i^or^5riv,  before,  and 
Toj-feb ,  tenfion,  fhffnefi,  of  the  verb  rw<u,  IJlretch. 

Sometimes  too,  it  is  fo  general,  that  the  whole  body  is  bent 
forward,  and  makes  a  bow;  and  even  fometimes,  a  kind  of 
circle,  the  knees  meeting  the  head. 

Thecaufeof  this  diforder  is  a  contraftion  of  the  anterior mufcles, 

particularly  thofe  of  the  head  called  majloides.  See  Mastoi- 
des, 

EMPYEMA  *,  EMriTHMA,  in  medicine,  a  colle&ion  of  pus, 
or  purulent  matter,  in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  difeharged 
thither  upon  the  burfting  of  fome  abfeefs,  or  ulcer,  in  theluno-s 
or  membranes,  that  inclofe  the  breaft.  ’ 

*  In  f°J'med  of  the  Greek,  in,  and  wtv,  pus ;  the 

letter  „  being  here  changed  into>  :  a  thing  often  done,  when 
the  n  happens  to  come,  in  compofition,  before  the  labials  b 
and  p.  As  in  the  words  embamma ,  emblema ,  emporium. 

The  empyema  fometimes  fucceeds  a  quinzy,  fometimes  a  perip- 

but  m0re  ufually  a  Pleurify  5  as  being  ordinarily  the 
eftetf  of  a  penpneumonic  or  pleuretic  abfeefs.  See  Pleur  isy, 
Peripneumony,  &c. 

It  ufually  comes  15  or  20  days  after  thofe  difeafes.  Some- 
times  alfo,  it  is  generated  of  extravafated  blood,  iffued  out  of 
a  burften,  broken,  or  putrefied  vein :  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  dry  cough,  a  heavineft  about  the 
diaphragm,  a  noife,  and  fluctuating  of  the  matter  upon  mo¬ 
ving  ;  flow  fever,  ruddy  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  hot,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cure  is  difficult,  from  the  difficulty  of  abforbing,  or  eva¬ 
cuating  fuch  extravafated  matter  :  If  nature  fhews  any  endea¬ 
vour  to  throw  it  off  by  vomiting,  or  urine,  or  the  like,  fhe 
muft  be  feconded,  and  affifted  therein.  Thus,  if  the  urine  be 
purulent,  adminifter  dieuretics;  if  the  ftools,  laxatives;  if  the 
fpitting,  expectorants,  or  even  emetics ;  otherwife,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  a  paracentefis,  or  tapping.  See  Paracente¬ 
sis. 

In  order  to  this,  an  aperture  muft  be  made  in  the  thorax  by 
a  proper  inftrument,  on  the  fide  affefted,  between  the  4th’ and 
5th,  or  5th  and  6th  ribs,  reckoning  from  the  loweft  •  and 
through  this,  the  pus  muft  be  flowly  drawn.  See  Cannu¬ 
la. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  0 kjpui  ious,  or  bajlard empyema,  proceeding 
from  a  pituitous,  or  ferous  humour,  brought  bv  fome  duft  or 
pafTage,  into  the  thorax;  where  corrupting,  it  degenerates  into 
a  matter  like  pus. 

An  empyema,  in  courfe  of  time,  breeds  a  phthifis.  See  Phthi¬ 
sis. 

EMPYREUM  *,  among  divines,  denotes  the  higheft  of  the 
heavens,  wherein  the  bleffed  enjoy  the  beatific  vlion  •  called 
alfo  empyrean  heaven ,  and  paradife.  See  H e  A v E  n.  • 

*  Jour.VV°rd  “  f°rmCd  °f  iV’  and™P>  fire>  by  reafon  of  itsfplen- 

Some  of  the  fathers  take  the  empyreum  to  have  been  created 
befoie  the  heavens  we  fee.  St.  Bafil,  and  Euftathius  of  An¬ 
tioch, 
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tioch,  maintain  it  in  exprefs  terms.  Being  the  abode  of  God, 
they  fuppofe  it  muft  be  luminous  in  the  higheft  degree;  and 
are  in  pain  to  account  for  thedarknefs,  which  our  part  of  the 
world  was  in,  before  the  creation  of  the  fun,  tAc.  As  judging 
that  the  infinitely  vivid  luftre  of  the  cmpyrcum ,  muft  diffufe  it- 
felf  to  the  greateft  depths  of  this  lower  world. 

They  have,  .therefore,  recourfe  to  an  hypothefis ;  our  vifible 
heavens,  according  to  them,  did  the  office  of  a  skreen,  or 
curtain,  and  fheltered  the  earth  and  waters  from  the  light 
of  the  empyreurn.  See  Fa.  Souciet,  Dijfiert.  p.  1 7 1 5 
172. 

EMPYREUMA*,  EMnrPErMA ,  in  chemiftry,  &c.  a 
fmell  or  tafte  of  burning ;  a  quality,  or  change  in  bodies  that 
have  been  burnt,  or  much  fcorched  with  fire,  fenfible  to  the 
tafte  and  fmell;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fome  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  impreffed,  or  added  by  the  fire,  and  remaining  on  the 
burnt  or  fcorched  part,  that  gives  the  new  offenfive  fmell  and 
flavour. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  to  inflame, 

kindle. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  when  in  boiling,  or  diftilhng  any 
thing,  it  fticks  and  burns  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  or  alem¬ 
bic;  the  offenfive  fmell  and  tafte  whereof  are  expreffed  by  the 
word  empyreuma. 

Empyreuma  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  heat  remaining  upon  the  declen- 
fion  of  a  fever.  See  Fever. 

EMRODS,  or  rather  Hemorrhoids.  See  the  article  Hemor¬ 
rhoids. 

EMULATION  *,  a  noble  jealoufy,  between  perfons  of  virtue, 
or  learning,  contending  for  the  fuperiority  therein. 

*  The  word  comes  originally  from  the  Greek,  ay.lKKec,  dif- 
fute,  eontefli  whence  the  Latin-  eemulus,  and  thence  our  emu¬ 
lation. 

Plato  obfervesof  emulation ,  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  envy;  if  fo, 
there. is  a  deal  of  difference  between  the  mother  andtheoff- 
fpring:  the  one  is  a  virtue,  and  the  other  a  vice.  Emulation 
admires  great  actions,  and  ftrives  to  imitate  them;  envy  refu- 
fes  them  the  praifes  that  are  their  due  :  emulation  is  generous, 
and  only  thinks  of  furpaffing  a  rival ;  envy  is  low,  and  only 
feeks  to  leffen  him. 

EMULGENT,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  beftowed  on  thofe  arte¬ 
ries,  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  kidneys;  and  thofe  veins, 
which  carry  back  what  is  fuperfluous  thereof  to  the  cava. — See 
Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  1.  lit.  k.  (Angeiol)  fig.  1.  n.  49.  fig. 
6.  lit.  ss. 

The  emulgent  arteries  fpring  from  the  defcending  .trunk  of  the 
aorta ;  and  the  emulgent  veins  terminate  in  the  alcending  trunk 
of  the  cava.  See  Cava,  and  Aorta. 

EMULSION*,  in  medicine,  a  foft,  liquid  remedy,  of  a 
colour,  and  confiftence,  refembling  milk.  —  It  is  compofed 
of  oleaginous  feeds,  kernels,  or  fruits,  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  diffolved  in  diftilled  waters,  or  light  decodfions ;  after¬ 
wards,  expreffed,  or  ftrained  and  fweetcned  with  fugar ,  or 
fyrup. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  emulgere ,  to  milk. 
Emulfions  ferve  to  temper,  dilute,  and  foften  acrimonies  of 
the  bread: ;  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  kidnies ;  foften  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  urine;  and  give  the  patient  reft  and 
eafe. 

The  feed  of  the  melon  is  one  of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds, 
much  ufed  in  emulfions:  the  feed  of  the  great  gourd  is  alfo  ufed 
in  emulfions,  broths,  and  decodtions.  See  Seed. 
EMUNCTORY  *,  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  a  part  of  the 
body  deftined  for  the  feparation  of  fome  humour  judged  ufe- 
lefs,  or  even  hurtful  to  the  animal ;  after  its  having  circulated 
fome  time  with  the  blood.  See  Excrement,  and  Excreti¬ 
on. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  verb,  emungere,  to  wipe 
away. 

The  term  emunttory  alfo  implies  a  cavity,  adjoining  to  the  part 
that  feparates ;  wherein  the  exc remen titious  humour  is  collect¬ 
ed,  and  preferved  in  readinefs  for  evacuation. 

The  kidneys,  urinary  bladder,  andmilliary  glands  of  the  skin, 
are  emunftories  :  the  parotides  not  properly  emundlories ,  becaufe 
deftined  to  feparate  the  faliva,  which  is  no  ufelefs,  or  excre- 
mentitious  humour,  but  neceffary  for  the  digeftion  of  the  food. 
See  Kidney, 

Some,  without  much  propriety,  confine  emunttory  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  into  which  the  fecreted  excrement  is  difeharged  ;  as, 
the  pituitous  humour  of  the  brain  into  the  noftrils,  the  cerumen 
into  the  ears,  the  excrements  into  the  inteftines,  &c.  Though 
thefe  laft  have  not  undergone  any  circulation.  See  Evacua¬ 
tion. 

ENAfMON,  ENAlMfltN,  an  external  medicine  which  ftops 
or  ftanches  the  blood:  or  which,  by  binding,  cooling,  or  dry¬ 
ing,  clofes  the  paffages  of  the  veflels  before  open ;  or  dimi- 
nilhes  the  fluidity  and  motion  of  the  blood.  See  Styp¬ 
tic. 

ENaEOREMA,  ENAIfiPHMA,  expreffes  fuch  contents  of  the 
urine,  as  float  about  in  the  middle,  refembling  a  cloud ;  and 
thence  alfo  called  nubecula.  See  Nubecula,  and  U- 

EINE. 
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ENALLAGE  *,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  we  chanjre 
and  invert  the  order  of  the  terms  in  a  difeourfe,  againft  the 
common  rules  of  language.  See  Figure. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  formed  of 

tvahha t\hv,  which  figmfies  to  change,  as  well  as  the  Ample 
verb  a^h«.r]eiv.  * 

The  grammarians,  too,  have  a  kind  of  enallage,  whereby 
one  part  of  fpeech,  or  one  accident  of  a  word,  is  put  for  ano¬ 
ther. 

Such  is  the  change  of  a  pronoun,  as  when  a  poffeffive  is  put  for 
a  relative,  e.gr.  fuus  for  ejus-,  or  of  a  verb,  as  when  one  mood, 
or  tenfe,  is  put  for  another. 

ENALURON,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  by  Guillim,  to  exprefs  a 
bordure  charged  with  birds;  as,  an  enaluron  of  martlets,  &c. 

ButMackenzy  charges  this  as  a  miftake  arifing  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  French  tongue;  enaluron  properly  fignifying  orle, 
or  in  manner  of  a  bordure,  and  being  applicable  to  a  bearing  of 
any  thing  in  that  form. 

ENAMEL,  popularly  Amel,  a  kind  of  metalline  colour,  by' 
the  Latins  called  encaujlum ;  ufed  in  enamelling,  and  painting 
in  enamel.  See  Enamelling. 

The  bafis  of  enamels  is  the  fineft  cryftal  glafs,  made  of  the  belt 
kali  from  Alicant,  and  land  vitrified  together.  See  Glass. 
— this  are  add  ed  tin  and  lead  in  equal  quantites,  calcined 
by  a  reverberatory  fire. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  compofition  of  enamels ;  to  which  are 
added  other  metallic  or  mineral  matters,  to  give  them  the  co¬ 
lour  required.— As,  aes  uftum  for  green,  crocus  martis  for 
yellow',  &c. 

We  may  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  enamel:  the  firft  intended 
for  the  counterfeiting  and  imitating  of  precious  ftones ;  the  fe- 
cond,  for  painting  in  enamel :  and  the  third  ufed  by  the  ena- 
mellers,  jewellers,  and  goldfmiths,  on  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals ;  with  which  laft  kind,  particularly  the  white,  it  is 
that  the  makers  of  the  Dutch  ware,  give  the  glofs  to  their 
works.. 

The  enamels  ufed  in  imitating  precious  ftones,  and  thofe  for 
painting,  are  prepared  by  the  workmen  themfelves,  employed 
in  thofe  arts :  the  reft  are  brought  from  Venice  and  Holland. 
The  compofition  is  the  fame,  in  the  main,  in  all  the  three 
kinds :  all  the  difference  confifts  in  giving  the  colour,  or  tranf- 
parency. 

Enamels  for  painting. — The  white  enamel ,  or  colour  ufed  by  the 
painters  in  enamel,  is  the  fame  with  the  common  fort  ufed  by 
enamellers :  only,  it  is  to  be  prepared  by  grinding,'  and  clean¬ 
ing  il:  with  aqua  fortis.  After  which,  waffling  it  well  in  fair 
water,  it  is  ground,  or  pounded  a-frefli  in  a  flint  or  agat  mor¬ 
tar. 

The  ruddy  brown,  is  made  with  faeces  of  vitriol,  and  falt- 
petre,  or  with  iron  ruft,  well  ground  on  an  agat,  with  oil  of 

afpic. 

Black,  is  made  of  perigeux  well  calcined,  and  ground  with 
oil  °f  afpic;  to  which  is  added  equal  quantity  of  the  gold¬ 
fmiths,  or  enamellers  black. 

Yellow,  is  the  fame  with  the  goldfmiths  yellow,  the  compo¬ 
fition  whereof  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Blue  is  made  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  ufed  by  the  painters  in  oily 
well  purified  and  prepared  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  expofed  in 
a  bottle  five  or  fix  days  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Vermillion  red,  is  made  with  vitriol  calcined  between  two 
crucibles,  luted  together;  then  wafhed  in  aqua  fortis,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  fair  water;  the  fire  to  be  moderate,  and  to  remain 
about  half  an  hour. 

Lake  red,  is  compofed  of  fine  gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regia  with 
fal  armoniac,  or  common  fait.  The  diffolution  being  com- 
pleated,  it  is  put  in  a  cucurbit  with  fpring  water  and  mercury, 
over  hot  fand  for  24  hours.  The  powder  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cucurbit,  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  is  °round 
up  with  double  its  weight  of  flower  of  fulphur,  and  put  in  a 
crucible  over  a  gentle  fire.  And  when  ,  the  fulphur,  which 
takes  fire,  is  exhaled,  the  red  powder  remaining,  is  ground  up 
with  rocaille. 

Laftly,  white  copperas  calcined,  makes  a  colour  much  like  the 
amber  colour  ufed  by  limners. 

Thefe  feven  or  eight  colours,  or  enamels ,  ferve  for  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  all  the  reft,  by  a  diferete  mixture  and  combination 
thereof. — Thus,  blue  and  yellow  make  green  ;  blue  and  red, 
violet;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  See  Colour. 

Enamels  ufed  by  the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and  enamellers.— 
Thefe,  we  have  obferved,  come  chiefly  from  Venice  and  Hol¬ 
land:  they  are  in  little  thin  cakes  of  different  fizes;  ufually 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  |  an  inch  thick.  Every  cake  has 
the  maker's  mark  ftruck  on  it  with  a  puncheon.  The  moft 
ufual  marks  are  the  name  Jefus,  a  fyren,  monkey,  fun,  iAc. 
Thofe  brought  fromVenice  are  chiefly  white,  flate-colour,  sky, 
blue,  carnation,  yellow,  green,  and  a  deep  blue,  called  zfaife 
lapis.  Thefe  feven  are  the  principles  of  all  the  others,  which 
arile  out  of  the  mixture  of  thefe.  And  the  white,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is,  as  it  were,  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  fix  principal  cor 
lours. 

White  is  made,  as  already  oblerved,  of  cryftal  glafs,  tin,  and 
lead  calcined  by  a  reverberatory  fire.  And  this  enamel  is  ufed 
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not  only  by  the  jewellers  and  enamellers  on  metal,  but  alfo  by  the  I 
painters  in  enamel,  the  makers  of  dutch  ware,  Lfc.  By  adding 
azure  thereto,  it  becomes  a  (late  colour  ;  by  adding  copper,  and 
Cyprus  vitriol,  it  makes  a  sky  blue.  By  perigueux,  a  flefti  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  by  iron-ruft,  a  yellow.  To  make  a  green,  they  add 
copper-filings,  &c. 

ENAMELLING,  by  the  ancients  called  Eyza.vriM,  encau- 
Jlice ,  the  art,  or  a  ft  of  applying  enamels  of  various  colours,  on 
metals,  is'e.  either  in  the  way  of  painting,  or  by  the  lamp.  See 
Enamel. 

Painting  in  Enamel,  is  a  method  of  painting  with  enamels,  or 
metalline  colours,  ground,  reduced  to  powder,  and  ufed  like  o- 
ther  colours,  with  a  pencil ;  then  fufed,  baked  again,  and  vitri¬ 
fied  by  force  of  fire. 

The  art  of  painting  in  enamel  is  very  ancient ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  firft  pra&ifed  on  earthen,  or  potters-ware.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  Porfenna  king  of  Tufcany,  we  hear  of 
beautiful  vafes  made  in  his  territories,  enamelled  with  various 
figures ;  though  far  fhort  of  thofe  afterwards  made  at  Faenza, 
and  Cartel  Durante,  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  in  the  time  of 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo.  There  are  ftill  fome  of  thofe 
vafes  ektant  in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries  ;  in  all  which  the 
defign,  or  drawing  of  the  figures,  is  much  better  than  the  co¬ 
louring.  For  they  were,  at  that  time,  only  acquainted  with 
two  colours,  viz.  black  and  white  ;  either  for  earthen,  or  me¬ 
tal  works  :  excepting  a  faint  kind  of  carnation  for  the  faces  and 
other  parts. 

In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  the  art  was  retrieved  in  that 
country,  particularly  at  Limoges  ;  where  there  were  produced 
abundance  of  very  valuable  pieces,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
that  is,  well  performed  as  to  the  draught,  and  the  clair-ob'.'cure, 
chiefly  in  two  colours. 

There  are  two  ways  of  painting  in  enamel ;  the  one  with  clear 
and  tranfparent,  and  the  other  with  thick,  and  opake  colours. 
—To  ufe  the  firft,  they  are  only  ground  up  with  water:  the 
fecond  are  ground  with  oil  of  afpic. 

The  firft  are  laid  on  the  metal  flat,  and  bordered,  or  edged 
with  a  rim  of  mCtal,  to  keep  the  colours  afunder.  Though, 
we  have  feen  pieces  laid  on  contiguous,  and  without  any  parti¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  very  difficult  to  pra&ife,  by  reafon  the  tranfpa¬ 
rent  colours,  in  melting,  are  apt  to  run  into  each  other ;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fmaller  works. 

The  invention  of  opake  colours,  is  much  later,  and  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  tranfparent  ones. — All  metals,  however, 
will  not  equally  admit  both,  kinds.  Copper,  for  inftance, 
which  bears  all  the  opake  colours,  will  not  bear  the  tranfpa¬ 
rent  ones :  but  to  employ  thefe  latter  upon  copper,  they  are 
forced,  firft,  to  cover  it  with  a  layer,  or  couch  of  black 
enamel,  over  which  they  lay  a  filver  leaf,  and  on  this  ap¬ 
ply  the  other  fuitable  colours,  that  is,  the  colours  or  ena¬ 
mels  proper  for  filver,  which  itfelf  does  not  allow  of  all 
kinds. 

Thofe  which  fuit  it  beft,  are  purple,  green,  azure,  and  aqua 
marina.  But  gold  receives  all  the  kinds,  and  colours,  both  o- 
pake,  and  tranfparent,  perfeftly  well.  It  muft  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  only  the  fineft  gold  muft  be  ufed  herein.  For  the 
tranfparent  colours  being  laid  on  a  bafe  gold,  grow  dim  and  li¬ 
vid  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  fmoak  that  fettles  on  it  not  unlike 
black  lead. 

Of  tranfparent  enamels,  the  hardeft  are  the  beft  ;  though  there 
is  a  difference  even  among  thefe;  fome  lofing  their  colour  in 
the  fire,  and  others  retaining  it.  As  to  the  reds,  they  are  only 
red  by  accident,  being  only  yellow  when  made  and  applied  on  the 
gold  ;  and  becoming  red  in  the  furnace.  The  beft  tranfparent 
reds  are  thofe  made  of  calcined  copper,  iron  ruft,  orpiment, 
and  calcined  gold,  melted  with  the  due  proportions  of  fand  and 
fait  of  glafs.  1 

But  it  is  the  method  of  painting  with  opake,  or  thick  enamel, 
to  which  we  owe  all  our  fine  modern  pieces  of  enamel ;  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  curious  ones  on  gold,  reprefenting  portraits  to  as 
much  perfection  as  the  beft  painting  in  oil  ;  and  even  fome 
hiftory  pieces  :  with  this  great  advantage,  that  their  beauty  and 
luftre  never  decays,  being  equally  fecure  from  injuries  of  time 
and  weather. 

This  art  we  are  indebted  for  to  the  French  :  nothing  of  the 
kind  having  been  attempted  before  the  year  1630;  when  Jean 
Toutin,  a  goldfmith  of  Chafteaudun,  and  a  great  mafter  in 
the  common  wav  of  painting  with  tranfparent  enamel,  firft 
applied  himfelf  to  find  a  way  to  ufe  thick  colours  of  different 
teints,  which  (hould  melt  with  fire,  yet  retain  their  luftre,  pu¬ 
rity,  &c.  ' 

Toutin  fucceeded  in  his  attempt,  and  having  got  the  fecret,  com¬ 
municated  it  to  his  fellow  artifts  ;  who,  in  their  turns,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  bringing  it  to  perfection  :  the  firft  who  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  was  Dubie,  a  goldfmith,  who  wrought  in  the  galleries' 
of  the  Louvre.  After  him  came  Moliere,  a  native  of  Orleans, 
who  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  painting  on  rings  and  watch 
cafes.  His  difciple,  Robert  Vanquer  of  Blois,  exceeded  them 
all,  both  in  his  defigns  and  his  colours.  After  him  Pierre  Char- 
tier  of  Blois,  took  himfelf  to  the  painting  of  flowers,  wherein 
he  fucceeded  to  admiration. 

By  this  time,  the  Englifh  were  fallen  into  the  way ;  who,  as 
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is  allowed  by  foreigners  themfelves,  feem  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  applied  it  with  fuccefs  to  the  painting  of  portraits,  which 
was  now  become  mightily  in  vogue,  in  lieu  of  thofe  in  mini** 
ture* 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  firft,  and  moft  fmifhed  por¬ 
traits,  and  thofe  in  the  fineft  colours,  were  brought  into 
France  by  Petitot,  and  Bordier  from  England  :  This  occa- 
fioned  Louis  Hance,  and  Louis  du  Guernier,  two  good 
painters  in  miniature,  to  attempt  the  like;  in  which  the  latter 
fucceeded  beyond  every  body.  He  likewife  invented  feveral 
new  teints  for  the  carnations ;  and  had  he  lived,  had  pro¬ 
bably  merited  the  glory  of  carrying  the  art  to  its  laft  perfe- 
Cfion. 

This  kind  of  painting,  to  be  in  perfection,  muft  be  on  plates 
of  gold  :  for  copper,  befide  that  it  emits  a  fume  which  tar- 
nifties  the  colours,  is  apt  to  fcale  and  crackle  ;  and  filver  turns 
the  whites  yellow. 

Thefe  plates  are  made  a  little  hollow  on  one  fide,  and  railed 
on  the  other,  either  in  a  circular  or  oval  manner,  to  prevent 
the  gold’s  fretting  by  the  fire,  and  making  the  colours  crack 
and  fly:  nor  muft  they  be  made  too  thick.  It  is  fufficient  they 
can  bear  the  colours ;  though  it  is  ufual  to  (Lengthen  them  all 
around  with  a  circle  fomewhat  thicker. 

The  plate  being  hammered  very  evenly  throughout,  they  apply 
a  white  enamel  on  both  fides,  though  the  defign  be  only  to  paint 
on  one.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  any  fwelling  and 
warping  by  the  fire  :  for  otherwife  in  large  pieces,  and  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  colours  be  laid  on  any  thing  unequally,  they  are  apt  to 
rife  up  in  puffs  or  blifters.  Now,  this  firft  lay,  which  is  white, 
remaining  fmooth  and  uniform,  ferves  as  a  ground  for  all  the 
other  colours.  The  compofition  of  the  white  enamel,  with  the 
other  opake  colours,  is  already  delivered  under  the  article  Ena¬ 
mel. 

The  gold  plate  thus  enamelled  in  white  ;  the  draught,  or  ddign 
to  be  painted,  muft  be  chalked  thereon  ;  and,  afterwards,  the 
whole  accurately  drawn  out  in  a  ruddy  brown.  The  draught, 
or  out-line,  thus  finifhed,  the  piece  is  fet  to  the  fire,  and  then 
painted  with  the  colours  above  preferibed. 

The  white  ground  they  paint  on,  ferves  all  the  colours  for 
white.  The  method  being  to  fpare  the  ground  from  firft  to 
laft,  in  the  places  where  the  lights  are  to  be,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  in  miniature :  though  they  have  another  white,  to 
lay  over  the  other  colours,  when  there  is  occafion  to  raife 
them. 

Add,  that  as  the  painters  in  oil  re-touch  their  paintings  feveral 
times,  and  let  them  dry  ;  fo  in  this  fort  of  painting,  they  touch 
the  piece  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  fetting  it  each  time  to  a  rever¬ 
beratory  fire,  and  taking  it  away  again,  as  foon  as  they  perceive 
the  enamel  has  got  its  full  polifti. 

The  reverberatory  fire  is  made  in  a  little  furnace,  wherein 
there  is  fire  both  a-top  and  all  around  ;  only  a  void  place  in 
the  middle,  where  the  piece  is  to  be  put  for  the  enamels  to 
neal.  The  colours  are  laid  on  with  the  tip  or  point  of  the 
pencil,  as  in  miniature  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  they 
ufe  oil  of  afpic  to  dilute  them  inftead  of  gum-water.  See 
Miniature. 

Method  of  Enamelling  by  the  lamp. — The  works  of  this  kind 
are  all  performed  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;  wherein,  in-,  lieu  of 
oil,  is  put  horfes  greafe,  by  fome  called  caballin  oil.  The  lamp 
is  of  copper,  or  tin,  and  confiftsof  two  parts,  the  box  and  the 
lamp  :  in  the  latter  of  thefe,  which  is  a  kind  of  flat  oval,  is  put 
the  oil,  and  out  of  this  rifes  the  wick.  All  the  ufe  of  the  box  is 
to  receive  the  oil,  which  the  ebullition,  occafioned  by  the  intenfe 
heat,  might  throw  abroad. 

This  lamp,  or  even  where  two  or  three  artifts  work  together, 
two  or  three  more  lamps,  are  placed  on  a  table  of  a  proper  height, 
&c.  under  which,  about  the  middle  of  its  height,  is  a  double 
bellows,  like  thofe  of  an  organ,  which  one  of  the  workmen 
raifes  and  falls  with  his  foot,  to  increafe  and  quicken  the  flame 
of  the  lamps,  which  is  by  iuch  means  excited  to  a  degree  of 
vehemence  almoft  incredible. 

The  wind  of  the  bellows  is  conveyed  to  the  feveral  lamps,  though 
never  fo  many,  by  means  of  grooves  cut  along  the  thicknefs  of 
the  table,  and  covered  with  parchment,  extending  from  the  bel¬ 
lows,  to  a  tube  or  pipe  placed  before  each  lamp.  Thefe  tubes 
are  of  glafs,  and  that  the  enamellers  may  not  to  be  incommoded 
with  the  heat  ot  the  lamp,  each  tube  is  covered  at  about  fix  in¬ 
ches  diftance  with  a  piece  of  tin,  called  a  fan,  fixed  in  a  hole 
of  the  table.  In  works  that  do  not  take  up  much  time,  they 
content  themfelves  with  a  glafs  blow-pipe,  to  heighten  the  flame 
of  the  lamp. 

Applying  their  cake  of  enamel  to  the  flame  of  this  lamp,  they 
draw  it  out  into  threads  inconceivably  fine.  Thofe  made  ufe  of 
in  artificial  plumes  of  feathers  are  fo  very  (lender,  that  they  may 
be  wound  on  a  reel,  like  (ilk  or  thread. 

The  factitious  jets  of  diverfe  colours,  fometimes  ufed  in  embroi¬ 
deries,  are  alfo  made  of  enamel;  and  that  with  fo  much  art, 
that  each  piece  has  its  hole  to  part  the  lilk  through,  wherewith 
it  is  fewed.  T  hefe  holes  are  made  by  blowing  them  in  long 
pieces,  which  are  afterwards  cut  oft  with  a  proper  tool. — See  the 
procefs  of  drawing  out  the  enamel ,  illuftrated  under  the  article 
Ductility  cf  Glafs. 
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It  is  rare  that  the  Dutch,  or  Venetian  enamels,  are  ufed  pure : 
the  common  way  is  to  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  glafs  or  cry  Hal.  And  when  the  two  mat¬ 
ters  are  in  perfect  fufion,  they  draw  it  out  into  threads  of 
different  fizes,  as  occailon  requires,  by  taking  a  quantity  be¬ 
tween  two  pipe-ftopples,  held  in  the  two  hands,  and  removing 
them  afunder  as  far  as  the  arms  will  reach.  If  the  thread  is 
to  be  longer  than  the  workman  can  ftretch,  a  fecond  perfon 
takes  one  of  the  ends,  and  continues  to  draw  it  out  while  the 
firft  continues  to  keep  the  enamel  to  the  flame.  All  the  threads 
drawn  after  this  manner  are  round  ;  fo  that  if  the  nature  of  the 
work  require  them  to  be  flat,  they  are  afterwards  drawn  through 
a  pair  of  pinchers  while  yet  hot.  They  have  another  iron  in- 
ftrument,  in  manner  of  plyers,  to  draw  out  the  enamel  by  the 
lamp,  when  it  is  to  be  worked,  or  difpofed  in  figures,  or  other- 
wife.  Laftly,  they  have  glafs  tubes,  of  various  fizes,  ferving 
to  blow  the  enamel  into  various  figures,  and  preferve  the  necef- 
fary  vacancies  therein,  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  fluff,  and  form  the 
contours. 

When  the  enameller  goes  to  work,  he  feats  himfelf  before 
his  lamp,  with  his  foot  on  the  treddle;  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  the  piece  of  work  he  has  to  enamel ,  or  the  brafs  or 
iron  wiers  his  figures  are  to  be  formed  with  ;  with  his  right 
hand,  he  draws  out  the  thread  from  the  enamel  held  to 
the  lamp :  and  this  with  a  dexterity  and  patience  equally  fur- 
prizing. 

'I  here  is  nothing  but  may  be  thus  reprefented  in  enamel ; 
and  there  are  figures  fo  finely  finifhed  of  this  kind,  that  one 
would  take  them  to  have  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ableft 
fculptors. 

ENAR1  HROSIS,  Eyapd-p&af,  a  kind  of  jointing,  or  articu¬ 
lation,  wherein  the  cavity  that  receives  is  deep,  and  the  bone 
received  oblong.  See  Diarthrosis. 

Such  is  that  of  the  buckle-bone,  &c.  See  Articulation. 

ENC/ENIA,  EyK^tvici,  a  Greek  term,  fignifying  rejlauration , 
or  renovation . — Being  compounded  of  the  prepofition  gy,  and 
xau'©',  new.  See  Restauration,  &c. 

Enc^nia,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  name  of  a  feaft,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Jews,  on  the  25  th  of  the  ninth  month,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dedication,  or  rather  purification  of  the  temple,  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  after  its  having  been  polluted,  and  plundered 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

1  he  Jews  had  alfo  two  other  encenia ,  viz.  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon  ;  and  that  by  Zorobabel,  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity.  See  Dedication. 

Encaenia,  is  likewife  applied  in  the  fathers  and  church  hiftory, 
to  the  dedications  of  chriftian  churches. 

St.  Auguffine  aflures  us,  that  in  his  time,  the  ufe  of  the  word 
encema  was  even  transferred  to  profane  matters ;  and  that 
they  called  it  encceniare ,  when  they  put  on  a  new  fuit  o'" 
cloaths. 

Our  tranflators  of  the  bible  do  not  retain  the  word  encenia , 
in  St.  John  X.  22.  where  mention  is  made  thereof :  in  lieu  o 
that,^  they  call  it,  feajl  of  the  dedication ;  which  is  lels  proper. 
In  eftedf,  it  is  not  the  feaft  of  the  dedication,  but  of  the  purifi¬ 
cation,  or  re-confecration  of  the  temple  profaned,  that  is  there 
fpoken  of. 

ENCANTHIS*,  in  medicine,  a  tumor  of  the  caruncula  lachry 
malis,  in  the  great  canthus,  or  angle  of  the  eye.  See  Carun¬ 
cle. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  iynctv9i{,  formed  of  the  prepofition  zy, 
and  k&vS©-,  corner  of  the  eye. 

It  is  oppofed  to  rhyas,  which  is  a  diminution,  or  confumption  of 
the  fame  caruncle.  See  Rhyas. 

The  encanthis  is  occafioned  by  a  defluxion  on  that  part,  or  an 
ulcer  therein  not  fpeedily  enough  dried. 

ENCAUSTICE,  the  art  of  enamelling.  See  Enamelling. 

ENCEPEIALI  *,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  worms  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  head  ;  where  they  occafion  violent  pains,  infomuch 
as  fometimes  to  produce  diftra&ion.  See  Worms. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  g v,  in,  and  azq>a.M, 
head. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  encephali ;  thofe  properly  fo  called,  which 
are  found  in  the  brain :  the  narinarii,  in  the  nofe  ;  ticulares, 
in  the  ears ;  and  the  dentales,  in  the  teeth. 

The  encephali ,  properly  thus  called,  are  rare ;  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  difeafes  wherein  they  fwarm  ;  and  we  are  told  of  peftilential 
fevers  that  have  arilen  wholly  from  them. 

In  one  of  thefe  fevers,  the  phyficians  haying  opened  the  body  of 
a  perfon  it  had  carried  off*,  they  found  a  little,  fhort,  red  worm 
in  the  head.  Hereupon,  they  tried  various  medicines  to  find 
what  might  deftroy  it;  but  all  in  vain,  till  Malmfey  wine, 
w  erein  or  e  radifh  had  been  boiled,  was  applied  :  this  was  no 
ooner  t  rown  on  the  worm  than  it  died.  The  fame  remedy 

T  tned  °u the  flck i  and  rec°vered  them  almoft 

and  the  patlerft  recover.  aVealf°  ^  °U‘  ^  trePannin& 
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ENCHASING,  Inchasing,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  enrich¬ 
ing,  and  beautifying  gold,  filver,  and  other  metal  works,  by 
feme  defign,  or  figures  reprefented  thereon,  in  low  relievo.  See 
Sculpture,  Relievo,  &c. 

Chafing  is  only  pra&ifed  on  hollow,  thin  works  ;  as  watch- 
cafes,  cane- heads,  tweezer-cafes,  or  the  like. — It  is  performed 
by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal  to  form  the  figures,  from 
within-fide,  fo,  as  to  ftand  out  prominent  from  the  plane  or 
furface  of  the  metal. 

In  order  to  this,  they  have  a  number  of  fine  fteel  blocks  or 
puncheons,  of  diverfe  fizes :  and,  the  defign  being  drawn  on  die 
furface  of  the  metal,  they  apply  the  infide  upon  the  heads,  or 
tips,  of  thefe  blocks,  diredfly  under  the  lines  or  part3  of  the  fi- 
•  gures.  Then,  with  a  fine  hammer,  ftrikingon  the  metal,  fu- 
ftamed  by  the  block ;  the  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an 
indenture,  or  cavity  on  the  infide ;  correfpondent  to  which, 
there  is  a  prominence  on  the  outfide,  which  is  to  ftand  for  part 
of  the  figure. 

Thus,  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe^  and  finifh  all  the  parts, 
by  fucceflive  applications  of  the  block,  and  hammer,  to  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  defign. 

And  it  is  furprizing  with  what  beauty,  and  juftnefs,  by  this 
fimple  piece  ofmechanifm,  the  artifts  in  this  kind  will  rep refent 
foliages,  grotefques,  animals,  hiftories,  &c. 

ENCHEIRESIS,  Eyyetpnoif,  in  anatomy,  denotes  manual  ope¬ 
ration ;  a s  diffeSlion.  See  Dissection,  &c. 

ENCLAVE,  in  heraldry,  is  where  one  thing  is  let  into  another  5 
particularly  where  the  jointure  is  fquare. 

ENCLITICA,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  certain  parti¬ 
cles  united  fo  clofely  to  the  preceding  word,  that  they  only 
feem  to  form  one  word  therewith  :  and  the  word  which  fuftains 
them,  does  generally  likewife  bear  the  accent  that  governs  them; 
efpecially  when  the  enclitic  is  a  monofyllable. — As  in  dominufque , 

There  are  three  enclitic  particles  in  the  Latin,  viz.  que ,  ne,  and 
ve :  but  in  the  Greek  many,  as  t«.  /uk,  (xoi,  pz,  <rs,  j0c,  <rz, 
aeuf,  orn,  zz,  yz,  <pn[u,  apo,  aroln,  and  others. 

.NCRATITiE  *,  a  fed!  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called  from 
their  making  profeffion  of  continence,  and  abfolutely  rejecting 
all  ufe  of  marriage. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  eyK(f]n{,  Jlrong ,  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  founder  of  this  fed!  wasTatian,  a  difciple  of  Juftin,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  all  antiquity.  See  Ta¬ 
ti  anite.— After  the  death  of  that  martyr,  he  made  a  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  church;  and  foon  had  his  followers;  who, 
befide  the  dogma  juft  mentioned,  borrowed  a  great  many 
things  from  Saturninius,  and  Marcian,  befide  feveral  errors 
which  they  adhered  to  in  common  with  the  Gnoftics,  and  Va- 
lentinians. 

They  abftained  from  eating  any  thing  that  had  life  ;  and  denied 
that  Adam  was  faved.  They  looked  on  fuch  as  drank  wine  to 
be  great  finners ;  and  for  this  reafon,  only  made  ufe  of  water  in 
celebrating  the  eucharift  :  as  holding  that  wine  came  from  the 
devil.— 7  o  countenance  this  tenet,  they  produced  paflages  out 
of  feripture,  where  mention  is  made  of  what  befel  Noah  and 
Lot  when  they  were  drunk. 

They  only  admitted  fuch  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  as 
they  thought  good  :  but  in  lieu  thereof,  they  owned  feveral  fpu- 
rious  and  apochryphal  writings  for  canonical  and  divine.  Such 
were  the  adls  of  St.  Andrew,  John,  and  Thomas. 
ENCROACHMENT,  or  Accroachment.  See  Incroach- 

MENT. 

ENCYCLOP fEDIA  *,  the  circle,  or  chain  of  arts  and  fciences. 
See  Art,  and  Science. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  zv,  in, 
circle,  and  ‘zscuS'ha,  Jcience,  dottrine,  difeipline,  learning :  the 
root  being  orstic,  child,  infant. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  term  for  the  knowledge  of  the  feven  liberal 
arts,  and  the  pofleffion  of  all  the  fciences.  Orbis  ille  dodlrina 
quern  Grctci  zyrvKkcarcuJ'eiZv  vacant ,  fays  Quintilian. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  kvk.^'jcuJ'ha,  cyclopedia :  Vitruvius 
in  the  preface  to  his  6th  book  calls  it,  encyclios  difeiplina.  See 
Cyclopaedia. 

ENDECAGON,  or  Hendecagon,  in  geometry.  SeeHENDE- 

CAGON. 

ENDECASYLLABUS,  or  Hendecasyllabus.  See  Hende- 
casyllabus. 

ENDEMIC  Difeafe ,  that  which  affeHs  many  people  together,  in 
the  fame  country ;  as  proceeding  from  fome  caufe  peculiar  to 
the  country  where  it  reigns.  See  Disease. 

Such  are  the  feurvy  in  the  northern  climes,  intermitting  fevers 
in  marlhy  places,  &c. 

iNDENTED,  Dented,  or  Indented,  in  heraldry.  See  In¬ 
dented. 

Endented  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fefs,  a  pale,  and  other  triangular 
pieces,  when  divided  alternately  between  two  different  colours. 
Coupe,  or  endented  with  or  and  azure. 

ENDITEMENT,  or  Indictment,  in  common  law.  See  In¬ 
dictment. 

ENDLESS  Rolls.  ?  Q  .  .  .  r  Rolls. 

Endless  W  >  Sce  thc  artlcle  {screv.-. 

ENDORSE, 
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ENDORSE,  m  heraldry,  an  ordinary,  containing  the  eighth 
part  of  a  pale.  See  Pale.  6 

This,  Leigh  fays,  is  never  ufed  but  when  a  pale  is  between 

Uri  :  0tuheri  ho,d’  f,’at  an  cndcrfe  may  be  bore  between 
birds,  fifties,  hearts,  &V.— Sir  J.  Feme  adds,  that  it  fliews  the 
ame  coat  as  een  fometimes  two  coats,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
joined  within  one  efcutcheon,  for  fome  myftery  of  arms. - 
He  bears  azure  an  endorfie  argent - V.  Tab.  Herald .  fig.  56. 

^^bac^^to"ba c ^ N D 0 S s E  ’  in  heraldl7>  is  where  things  are  bore 

ENDORSEMENT,  is  particularly  ufed  in  commerce  for  a  writing 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  by  the  proprietor,  or  bearer ; 
either,  thereby,  to  transfer  it  to  fome  other,  or  to  render  it 
payable  to  the  order  of  fome  other ;  or  to  ferve  for  an  acquit¬ 
tance  or  receipt.  See  Exchange. 

Thcendorfiemeni  is  only  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  or  endorfier. 

,  .  e’  Vj  ,len  e  etfdorfement  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  to  ren¬ 

der  it  payable  to  another,  it  is  called  an  order . 

,  t  °  afL0r  £r’  r  "ecefFar>r  endorfiement  be  dated  ;  and  con- 
r  ?e  ,of  him  who  paid  the  value  thereof:  in  which 

cafe  the  bift  belongs  to  the  perfon  with  whofe  name  the  or¬ 
der  is  filled  ;  without  any  other  transfer  :  without  thefe  condi- 
ri?/15’ ,  e  1  's  Juc|gcd  to  belong  to  the  perfon  who  endorfied  it. 

r  ^  exchange  protefted,  has  a  remedy 
againit  the  endorfier  s,  for  the  payment  of  the  rechange  of  the 
places  where  the  bill  was  negociated  by  their  order.  In  cafe 
a  bill  or  note  is  refufed  to  be  paid,  the  bearer  has  a  remedy 

againit  any  one  of  the  endorfier s,  where  there  are  feveral.  See 

Bill. 

ENDORSING  or  Indorsing,  in  law,  implies  the  writing  on 
the  backfide  of  a  deed,  inftrument,  &c.  fomething  relating  to 
the  matters  contained  therein.  See  Indorsement. 
ENDOWMENT,  or  Indowment,  the  giving,  or  aligning  of 
a  dower  to  a  woman.  See  Dower. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  fetting  forth,  or  feve¬ 
ring  a  fufficient  portion  for  a  vicar,  towards  his  perpetual  main¬ 
tenance,  when  the  benefice  is  appropriated  :  whence  fuch  a 
vicarage,  is  called  a  vicarage  endowed.  See  Vicarage. 

ENEMA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  clyfiler,  See  the  article  Cly¬ 
ster. 

ENEMY.  See  the  articles  Host,  and  Alien. 

ENERGICI,  an  appellation  given  to  a  religious  fed,  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  ;  by  reafon  they  held  that  the  eucharift  was  the 
energy ,  and  virtue  of  Jefus  Chrift,  not  his  body,  nor  a  repre- 
fentation  thereof. 

ENERGUMENUS  E vtpyisiUv©' ,  a  term  ufed  by  divines,  and 

fchoolmen,  to  fignify  a  perfon  poflefied  with  a  devil,  or  an  evil 
ipirit.  See  Possession. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  mpyz&ctt,  to  be  agitated, 
worked ,  of  w,  and  epyov,  opus . 

Though,  Papias  fays,  the  energumeni  were  fuch  as  counterfeited 
the  adions  of  the  devil,  performing  things  which  feemed  fu- 
pernatural.  The  council  of  Orange  debars,  or  deprives  the 
energumeni  of  the  functions  of  the  priefthood. 

ENERGY  *  an  uncommon  force,  or  rtrength,  in  a  difcourfe,  a 
fen tence,  or  a  word.  See  Emphasis. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ivi^yaa.,  formed  of  the  prepofition,  iV 
and  ifyov,  work,  labour. 

■  ENERVATING,  the  ad  of  deftroying  the  force,  ufe  or 
office  of  the  nerves  ;  either  by  cutting  them,  by  weakening 

them  with  debauchery,  or  by  fome  other  violence  See 
Nerve. 

Excefs  of  wine,  and  other  ftrong,  hot,  fpirituous  liquors,  ener- 
vate,  °r  weaken  the  nerves.  When  they  would  render  a  horfe 
ulelefs,  they  enervate  him,  or  cut  his  nerves. 

Enervating  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  manage  for  the  cutting 
two  tendons  on  the  fide  of  a  horfe’s  head,  under  the  eyes,  which 
meet  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe  :  they  enervate  horfes  to  make  their 
head  fmall  and  lean. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively.- It  is  no  fmall  artifice  in 
difputing,  to  be  able  to  enervate ,  and  extenuate  the  allega 

tions  of  one’s  antagonift.  This  author  has  a  weak,  enervate 
ltyle.  bee  Nerve. 

ENERVATION,  a  term  in  the  ancient  anatomy,  applied  to  the 
tendons  of  the  redi,  or  ftreight  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  See 
Rectus. 

The  fibres  of  the  redi  of  the  abdomen,  do  not  go  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  mufcle  to  the  other,  but  are  interfeded  by  feveral 
nervous  places,  called  by  the  ancients  enervations  ;  though  thev 
be  real  tendons.  See  Tendon.  &  ^ 

Their  number  is  not  alike  in  all  :  fome  having  three,  others 
four,  c fc-. 

Perdus  *,  a  French  phrafe,  ufed  in  war,  to  fignify  the 
foldiers  who  march  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  forces  appointed  to 
fu train  them  ;  in  order  to  begin  an  attack,  make  an  aflault,  or 
force  a  port. 

*  T.he  WoJd  1,teraJlv  imports  lofi  children ,  on  account  of  the  im- 
minent  danger  they  are  expofed  to. 

In  Englifh  they  are  called  the  forlorn ,  or  forlorn  hope. 

At  prefent  it  is  the  grenadiers  that  ulually  begin  fuch  at¬ 
tacks. 
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ENFILADE  *,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englifli ;  Sig¬ 
nifying  a  feries,  or  continuation,  of  feveral  things,  difpofed,  as 
it  were,  in  the  fame  thread,  or  line.— As,  an  enfilade  of  rooms, 
of  doors,  of  buildings,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  verb  etifiler,  to  firing  a  thing, 
which  is  compounded  of  en ,  in,  and  fil ,  of  filum ,  thread  : 
q.  d.  a  thread,  or  firing,  of  any  thing. 

Enfidale,  in  war,  is  applied  to  trenches,  and  other  lines  which 
are  ranged  in  a  right  line,  and  fo  may  be  fcoured,  or  fwept  by 
the  cannon  lengthwife,  or  in  the  diredion  of  the  line,  and  ren¬ 
dered  almoft  defencelefs. 

Care  mu  ft  be  taken  that  the  lines  be  not  enfiled ’  or  enfiladed: 
on  the  contrary,  the  covert  line  muft  be  enfiladed ,  that  the 
enemy  may  be  driven  out  of  it.— The  laft  boyau,  or  gut  of  the 
trenches,  is  fubjed  to  be  enfiladed ,  that  is,  to  be  fcoured  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  length. 

A  battery  dd  enfilade,  is  that  where  the  cannon  fweep  a  right  line. 
See  Battery. 

A  pofil ,  or  command  dd  enfilade ,  is  a  height  from  which  one  may 
fweep  a  whole  right  line  at  once. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT ,  the  incorporating  any  man  into 
a  fociety,  or  body  politic.  See  Freedom,  and  Fran¬ 
chise. 

Thus,  he  that  by  charter  is  made  denizon  of  England,  is  faid 
to  be  enfranchijed. — The  like  is  underftood  of  a  perfon  made 
a  citizen  of  London,  or  other  city,  or  corporate  town  ;  by 
reafon  he  is  thereby  made  partaker  of  the  liberties  appertaining 
to  the  corporation  whereof  he  is  enfranchified.  See  Denizen, 
&c. 

ENGASTRIMYTHUS  *,  E fyAoe^j(,  or  Engastriman- 

der,  a  perfon  who  fpeaks  from,  or  with,  the  belly;  with¬ 
out  opening  the  mouth  ;  or,  if  open,  without  ftirring  the  lips. 
See  G  astriloquous,  and  Ventriloquous. 

*  Thus  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  tv,  yarn?,  belly,  and 
Speech  ;  and  by  the  Latins,  ventriloquus,  quafii  ex  ventre  lo- 
quens. 

The  ancient  pbilofophers,  ific.  are  divided  on  the  fubjed  of 

the  engajlrimythi  :  Hippocrates  mentions  it  as  a  difeafe. _ 

Others  will  have  it  a  kind  of  divination,  and  afcribe  the  ori¬ 
gin,  and  firft  discipline  thereof,  to  one  Euryclus,  whom  no 
body  knows  any  thing  of.— Others  attribute  it  to  the  operation, 
or  pofteffion  of  an  evil  fpirit :  and  others  to  art,  and  mecha- 
nifm. 

The  moft  eminent  engafilrimythi ,  were  the  Pythians,  or  prieft- 
efles  of  Apollo, ,  who  delivered  oracles  from  within,  without 
any  adion  of  the  mouth  or  lips.  See  Pythia. 

St.  Chryfoftom  and  Oecumenius,  make  exprels  mention  of  a 
fort  of  divine  men,  called  by  the  Greeks  engafilrimandri ,  whole 
piophetic  bellies  pronounced  oracles.  See  Oracle. 

M.  Schottus,  library-keeper  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  in  a  difier- 
tation  on  the  apotheofis  of  Homer,  maintains,  that  the  engafilri- 
jnythi  of  the  ancients,  were  only  poets,  who,  when  the  prieftels 
could  not  fpeak  in  verfe,  fupplied  the  defeat,  by  explaining  or 
delivering,  in  verfe,  what  Apollo  dictated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bafon  placed  on  the  facred  tripod.  See  Tripod. 

Leo  Allatius  has  an  exprels  treatife  on  the  engajlrimythi ,  entitled, 
—de  E  rig  aft  rimytho ,  fyntagma. 

ENGENDERING,  or  Ingendering,  the  ad  of  begetting,  or 
producing  the  kind,  by  way  of  generation.  See  Genera¬ 
tion. 

The  term  is  likewife  applied  to  other  produdions  of  nature  : 
thus,  meteors  are  faid  to  be  engendered  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  air.  See  Meteor. — Crude  fruits  engender  worms.  See 
Worms. — The  ancients  believe  that  infeds  were  engendered  of 
putrefaction.  See  Insect. 

ENGINE  %  a  compound  inftrument,  confifting  of  feveral  fim- 
Ple  ones,  as  wheels,  fcrews,  levers,  or  the  like,  combined  to¬ 
gether  ;  in  order  to  lift,  call,  or  fuftain  a  weight,  or  produce 
fome  other  confiderable  effed,  fo  as  to  fave  either  time,  or  force. 

See  Machine. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  engin,  of  the  Latin  in- 
genium,  wit  ;  by  reafon  of  the  ingenuity  required  in  the 
contrivance  of  engines ,  to  augment  the  effed  of  moving 
powers.  & 

The  kinds  of  engines  are  infinite  :  fome  for  war,  as  the  ballifta 
catapulta,  fcorpio,  aries,  &c.  Others  for  the  arts  of  peace  *  as 
mills,  cranes,  prefles,  clocks,  watches,  engines  to  raife  water 
to  extinguilh  fire,  &c.  which  fee  under  their  refpedive  ar’ 
tides,  Mill,  Clock,  Wheel,  PrESS,  Hydrocaniste- 
rium,  &c.  See  alfo  Instrument. 

ENGINEER,  or  Ingineer,  in  its  general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a 
contnver,  or  maker,  of  any  kind  of  ufeful  engines  or  ma- 
chines.  See  Engine. 

In  more  proper  fenfe,  it  denotes  an  officer  in  an  army,  or 

for 'fied,  place,  whol=  buf',lrfs  «  »  contrive,  and  infpe£t  at- 

tacks,  defences,  works,  &c.  l  t  at 

An  engineer  Ihould  be  an  able  and  expert  mathematician,  parti- 
cularly  vcrfed  in  m.htary  architeolure,  and  gunnery  •  being 
often  rent  to  view  and  examine  the  places  inlndeZo  be  at? 
tacked,  to  chufe  out  and  Ihew  the  general  the  weakeft  olace 

“  d”W0tnhe‘renches>  f*n  the  places'  of  arms,  galleries,  hig. 
ments  on  the  counterfcarp,  and  half  moons  f  condud  the 
works,  laps,  mines,  feV.  and  appoint  the  workmen  their, 

nightly 
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nightly  task  :  he  is  alfo  to  make  the  lines  of  contravention, 

SSe^"^hmen.  of  the  office  of 

nance,  are  fix  engineers,  and  four  fub- engineers,  bee  UR 

ENGISOMA,  EnlElOMA,  a  fpec'es  of  faflure  of  the  skull, 
wherein  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  frafl. at  i  bone  u itnr 
"  inwards  upon  the  dura  mater,  and  the  °ther  cxtrer,  y 
'  outwards.  Dion.  cp.  Bill.  Am,.  T.  I.  p.  559-  &e J”  of 
ENGLECIRIE,  Englecherie,  or  Engleschyre,  a 
great  importvamong  our  anceftors,  though  now  obfole  ,  P 
nerly  Signifying  the  quality  of  an  Englijhman.  .  , 

ff  a  man  were  privately  flain,  or  murthered,  he  was,  anciently 
accounted  francigena,  (which  comprehended  every  alien, J 
ally  Danes)  till  englcceric  was  proved,  i.  e.  till  it  was  made  ap 
pear  that  he  was  an  Englifhman.  Bradfon,  lib.  3.  ee 

The  origin  of  the  cuftom  was  thus  :  king  Canutus  having  con¬ 
quered  England  ;  at  the  requeft  of  the  nobles  he  fcnt  back  his 
army  into  Denmark  ;  only  referving  a  guard  of  Danes  for  his 
perfon  :  and  made  a  law,  that  if  any  Englifhman  killed  a  Dane, 
he  fhould  be  tried  for  the  murther  ;  or,  if  he  efcaped,  the  v  1 - 
W  where  the  man  was  flain  fhould  be  charged  to  pay  iixty-hx 
marks  into  the  exchequer.— After  this  law,  whenever  a  murther 
was  committed,  it  was  neceffary  to  prove  the  party  flam  an 
Engl ifh man,  that  the  penalty  of  fixty-fix  marks  might  not  be 

charged  on  the  village.  , 

ENGLISH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 

country,  or  people  of  England 

We  fay,  the  Englijh  crown,  Englijh  copperas,  Englijh  names, 
Englijh  money,  Englijh  meafures,  Englijh  weights,  &c.  See 
Crown,  Cofperas,  Name,  Money,  Coin,  Measure, 

W eight,  &c.  ‘ 

The  fweating  ficknefs  is  called  by  foreigners  fudor  anghcanm , 
the  Englijh /went.  Dr.  Cheyne  calls  the  vapours  the  Englijh  ma¬ 
lady.  See  Sudor,  &c. 

English  Drops,  Gut  to:  Anglican a.  See  Drop. 

English,  or  the  Englijh  tongue ,  the  language  fpoken  by  the  people 
of  England  ;  and,  with  fome  variation,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  part  of  Ireland.  See  Language. 

The  Englijh  is  of  Gothic,  or  Teutonick  extra&ion  :  this  was 
the  root,  or  flock  upon  which  feveral  other  dialers  have  been 
flnee  grafted;  particularly  the  Latin  and  French.  See  Teu¬ 
tonic,  &c. 

The  language  anciently  fpoken  in  our  lfland  was  the  Britiib,  or 
Welch,  'which  was  common  to  the  Britons  and  Gauls  ;  and 
which  ftill  fubfifts,  in  more  or  lefs  purity,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales  the  county  of  Cornwal,  the  iflands  and  high  lands  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  fome  provinces  of  France,  particularly 


Bretagne.  See  Welch.  „ 

As  the  Roman  empire,  extending  ltfelf  towards  the  weltern 
parts  of  Europe,  came  to  take  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  Ro¬ 
man  tongue  became  propagated  therewith,  all  the  edicts,  &c. 
relating  to  the  public  aftkirs,  being  deflgnedly  wrote  in  that 

language.  .  .  .  ,  , 

The  Latin,  however,  it  is  certain,  never  got  io  much  ground, 
or  prevailed  fo  far  in  England,  as  in  Lombardy,  Spain,  and 
the  Gauls  ;  partly  on  account  of  its  great  diftance  from  Rome, 
and  the  fmall  refort  of  Romans  hither  ;  and  partly,  for  that 
the  entire  reduaion  of  the  kingdom  was  not  effeaed,  till  fo 
late  as  the  empire  of  Claudius,  when  the  empire  was  on  the 
declining  hand  ;  and  the  new  province  was  forced  to  be  foon 
deferted"  by  its  conquerors,  called  to  defend  their  territories 

nearer  home.  See  Latin.  .. 

Britain  thus  left  naked,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Angli,  or 
AnHo-Saxons,  a  {trolling  nation  from  Jutland  and  Norway, 
who  took  an  eafy  pofleffion  thereof ;  much  about  the  time  that 
the  Franks,  another  German  nation,  entered  Gaul.  The 
Gauls  and  Franks,  it  feems,  at  length,  came  to  terms ;  found 
means  to  unite  into  one  nation  1  and  thus  the  ancient  Gaulifh, 
with  its  mixture  of  Latin,  continued  the  prevailing  tongue, 
only  further  intermixed  with  the  francic,  or  lingua  franca,  of 
their  new  inmates :  but  the  Britons  were  more,  conftant,  and 
determined  abfolutely  to  refufe  any  fuch  coalition ;  they  had 
embraced  Chriftianity,  and  their  competitors  were  Heathens : 
rather  than  admit  of  fuch  an  union,  therefore,  they  chofe  to  be 
fbut  up,  with  their  language,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Cambria,  or  Wales. 

The  Englifh  Saxons  thus  left  abfolute  lords,  changed  every  thing, 
their  own  language  was  now  fully  eftablifhed,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  country  was  henceforth  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  new  language  remained,  in  good  meafure,  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed  till  the  Norman  invafion  :  the  attempts  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Britons,  indeed  wrought  fome 
lefler  innovations  therein  :  but,  in  the  main,  it  preferved  itfelf; 
for,  as  to  the  Danes,  their  language  was  not  much  different 
therefrom.  Edward  the  Confeffor,  however,  who  had  lived 
long  in  France,  might  poflibly,  bring  in  a  little  mixture  of  the 
dialed!  of  that  country. 

But  William  I.  and  his  Normans,  having  got  poffeflion  of 
England,  an  alteration  was  foon  attempted  :  the  conqueft  was 
not  complcat,  unlefs  the  conqueror’s  language,  the  French,  or 
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Franco- Gallic,  were  introduced  ;  and  accordingly  all  his  a&s, 
diploma’s,  edicts,  pleadings  and  other  judicial  matters,  were, 
written,  &c.  in  that  tongue.  See  French. 

But  his  attempts  proved  unfuccefsful  ;  the  number  of  Nor¬ 
mans  he  brought  over,  being  very  fmall,  in  comparifon  of 
the  Englifh  with  whom  they  were  incorporated,  they  loft  or 
forgot  their  own  language,  fooner  than  they  could  make  any 
change  in  the  Engliflo.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder,  but 
by  the  endeavours  of  the  conqueror,  abundance  of  French 
words,  though  many  of  them  of  Latin  original,  crept  into 
the  Englijh :  and  man y  Engl:  j  words  by  degrees  grew  out  of 
ufe. 

Hence,  as  to  the  origin  and  etymology  of  many  of  our  words. 
Dr.  Wallis  lays  it  down,  that  fuch  words  of  German  original 
as  we  have  in  common  with  the  French,  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  our  own,  rather  than  borrowed  from  them  ;  and  that 
the  old  Gaulifh  words,  common  to  the  French  and  the  Welch, 
which  are  found  in  our  language,  have  been  likewife  taken 
from  the  Welch,  rather  than  the  French.  See  Etymology. 
Hence,  alfo,  the  fame  author  accounts,  why  the  names  of  the 
diverfe  forts  of  cattle  are  Saxon,  as  ox,  cow,  calf,  fheep,  hog, 
boar,  deer,  &c.  And  .yet  that  their  flefh,  when  prepared  for 
food,  is  French,  as  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  brawn,  veni- 
fon,  &c.  The  Norman  foldiers,  forfooth,  not  concerning 
themfelves  with  paftures,  parks,  and  the  like  places,  where 
fuch  creatures  are  fed  and  kept ;  fo  much  as  with  markets,  kit- 
chins,  feafts,  and  entertainments,  where  the  food  was  either 
prepared,  fold,  or  eaten. 

Under  Henry  II.  Dr.  Swift  obferves,  the  French  made  a  ftill 
greater  progrefs  ;  by  reafon  of  the  large  territories  he  poflefled 
on  that  continent,  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife,  which  oc- 
cafioned  frequent  journies  thither,  with  numerous  retinues,  &c. 
And  for  fome  centuries  after,  there  was  a  conftant  intercourfe 
between  France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  poflefled 
there,  and  the  conquefts  we  made  ;  fo  that  the  language,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  feems  to  have  had  more  French  than 
at  prefent. 

Befldes  this  alteration  from  the  conquerors,  the  language,  in 
procefs  of  time,  underwent  diverfe  others  ;  and  came  to  have  nu¬ 
merous  words  and  phrafes  of  foreign  dialects,  ingrafted  into  it  ; 
in  lieu  whereof  the  ancient  Saxon  ones  gave  way  :  particularly 
by  means  of  negotiations,  and  commerce  with  other  nations  ; 
by  the  marriages  of  royal  families  ;  by  the  affe&ation  of  many 
writers  in  moft  ages,  who  are  fond  of  coining  new  words,  and 
altering  the  ufual  forms  of  fpeech,  for  the  greater  delicacy ;  and 
by  the  neceflity  of  framing  or  borrowing  new  words,  ac¬ 
cording  as  new  things  and  inventions  turn  up.  And  by  fuch 
means  was  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  converted  into  the  prefent  Eng¬ 
lijh  tongue. 

Having  traced  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  language  hiflorically, 
we  think  it  may  be  no  incurious  amufement  to  reprefent,  by 
adlual  examples,  the  feveral  fucceflive  ckanges  and  ftages  it  has 
palled  through,  to  arrive  at  its  prefent  perfe&ion :  in  order  to 
which  we  fhall  make  ufe  of  the  colle&ions  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Greenwood. 

From  the  Saxon  invafion  in  440,  we  have  no  memorial  extant 
of  the  language  for  250  years :  the  oldeft  Saxon  writing  in  being, 
is  a  glofs  on  the  evangelifts,  written  in  the  year  700,  by  Ead- 
fride,  bifhop  of  Holy  lfland  :  in  which  the  three  flrft  articles  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer  run  thus. 

4  Uren  Fader  thic  arth  in  heofhas,  fle  gehalgud 
Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ,  be  hallowed 
4  thin  noma,  fo  cymeth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa 
.  thy  name ,  come  thy  kingdom ,  be  thy  will 

4  fue  is  heofnas,  and  in  eortho,  &c. 
fo  as  in  heaven ,  and  in  earth. 

Two  hundred  years  after,  in  the  year  900,  the  fame  was  ren¬ 
dered  thus : 

‘  Thu  ure  Fader  the  eart  on  heofenum,  ft  thin  nama 
4  gehalgod  ;  cume  thin  rice,  ft  thin  willa  on  eortl  an 
,  4  .fwa,  fwa  on  heofenum. 

In  the  following  age  it  was  turned  thus  in  the  Saxon  homilies, 
faid  to  be  tranflated  by  king  Alfred. 

4  Faeder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  heofenum,  ft  thin, 
4  nama  gehalgod  ;  to  be  cume  thin  rice,  gewurthe 
4  thin  willa  on  eorthan  fwa  fwa  on  heofnum,  idc. 
About  the  year  1 160,  under  Henry  II.  it  was  thus  rendered  by 
Pope  Adrian,  an  Englifhman,  in  rhime. 

4  Ure  Fadyr  in  heaven  rich, 

4  Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich, 

4  Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blilfe: 

4  Als  hit  in  heaven  y-doe 
4  Evar  in  yearth  beene  it  alfo,  £sV. 

About  100  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  turned 
thus : 

4  I'adir  that  art  in  heaven  bliffe, 

4  Thin  helge  nam  it  wurth  the  blifs, 

4  Cumen  &  mot  thy  kingdom, 

4  Thin  holy  will  be  it  all  don, 

4  In  heaven  and  in  erdh  alfo,  &c. 

Two  hundred  years  after,  under  Henry  VI.  it  was  rendered 

thus : 


4  Our 
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the  word  ftriking:  which  we  have  above  30  different  fynony- 
mous  expreffions  for;  as,  to  fmite,  bang,  beat,  baft,  buffet, 
cuff,  hit,  thump,  thwack,  flap,  rap,  tap,  kick,  fpurn,  box, 
yerke,  pummel,  punch,  &c.  And  the  word  anger,  for  which 
he  enumerates  above  40.  So  we  fay,  to  feeth  or  boil  flefh, 
ftew  prunes,  poche  eggs,  coddle  apples,  bake  bread;  for 
which  expreffions  to  feeth,  ftew,  poche,  coddle,  and  bake, 
the  Latins,  with  all  the  boafted  copia  of  the  tongue,  have 
only  one  word,  coqucrc ;  and  the  French,  as  much  as  they  a- 
bound  with  terms  of  cookery,  not  many  more ;  the  word  cuire, 

Voi.  I.  NJ  hill. 


*  Our  Fadir  that  art  in  hevenes,  halewid  be  thi  name, 
‘  thi  kingdom  come  to  thee,  be  thi  will  don  in  eerthe, 
‘  as  in  hevene — 

An  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  the  Englifh,  as  fpoke  in  the  year 
1385.  Dr.  Hicks  furnifhes  us  withal,  in  his  tbefaur.  Liter. 
Septent.  which  we  fhall  the  rather  entertain  the  reader  withal, 
as  it  is  on  this  very  fubjed  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  contains 
not  only  the  hiftory,  but  the  reafons,  of  the  changes  and  diffe¬ 
rences  therein. 

‘  As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  maner  peple  beeth  in  this  lond  ; 

k  ,  rlir  ?!**?  manf  dyvers  Engages  and  tonges. 
rsothelefs  Walfche  men  and  Scots  that  beeth  nought  medled 

‘  ™th  other  nations,  holdeth  wel  nyh  hir  firfte  longage  and 
‘  U^nej  butyif  the  Scottes  that  were  fometime  contederat 
‘  and  woned  with  the  Pi&es  drawe  fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche ; 

‘  but  the  Flemynges  that  woneth  in  the  weft  fide  of  Wales, 
haveth  left  her  ftrange  fpech,  and  fpeketh  fexonliche  now. 
A1  o  Engufhe  men,  they  had  from  the  bygynnynge  thre  ma- 
ner  fpeche  :  northerne,  fowtherne,  and  middel  fpeche  in 
,  , 6  11flddel  ofthe  l°nde,  as  they  come  of  three  maner  of  pe- 
?  ®  0  •  eriPania*  nothelefs  by  commyxtion  and  mellynge 
r  with  Danes,  and  afterwards  with  Normans,  in  meny 
the  contrary  longage  is  apayred  [corrupted],  Thisappayrynge 

r  u-|>]Urthe  tbe  tunSe  is  kycaufe  of  tweie  thynges,  oon  is 
tor  children  in  fcole  agenft  the  ufage  and  maner  of  all  other 
nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  Ieve  hire  own  longage,  and 
tor  to  conftrue  hir  lefTons  and  here  thynges  in  French,  and 
to  they  haveth  fethe  Normans  come  firft  into  Engelond. 
Alfo  gentlemen  children  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Frenfche  from 
.  ‘  the  type  that  they  beech  rokked  in  here  cradel,  and  kun- 
neth  fpeke  and  play  with  a  childes  broche;  and  uplondiffche 
‘  men  will  likne  hymfelf  togentilmen,  and  fondeth  with  great 
«  beyfyneffe  tor  to  fpeake  Frenfche  to  be  told  of.— Hit  feem- 
‘  eth  a  greet  wonder  how  Englifche  men  and  her  own  longage 

*  and  tonge>  is  fo  dyverfe  of  fown  in  this  oon  ilond  ;  and  the 

*  langage  of  Normandie  is  comlynge  of  another  land,  and 
‘  hath  oon  manner  foun  among  alle  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt 

in  Engelond.  Alfo  of  the  forefaid  Saxon  tonge  that  is  deled 

*  [divided]  a  three,  and  is  abide  fcarceliche  with  few  uplon- 
diffche  men  is  greet  wonder.  For  men  of  the  eft,  with  men 

‘  of  the  weft,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  fame  partie  of  hevene 
‘  accordeth  more  in  fownynge  of  fpeche,  than  men  of  the 
north,  with  men  of  the  lbuth.  Therefore  it  is  that  mercii, 
that  beeth  men  of  myddel  Engelong,  as  it  were  partners  of 

*  the  endes,  underftondeth  bettre  the  fide  longages  northerne 

*  **nd  foutherne,  than  northerne  or  foutherne  underftondeth 

*  either  other. —  All  the  longage  of  the  Northumbers,  and 
‘  fpecialliche  at  York,  is  fo  fcharp,  flitting  and  frotynge, 

‘  andunfehape,  that  we  foutherne  men  may  that  langage  un- 
‘  ethe  underftonde.  I  trow  that  that  is  by  caufe  that  they 

*  heeth  nyh  to  ftrange  men  and  nations,  that  fpeketh  ftrong- 
‘  liche,  and  alfo  bycaufe  that  the  kinges  of  Engelond  wonneth 
‘  alwey  fer  from  that  cuntry,  &c. 

How  the  Englilh  flood  about  the  year  1400,  may  be  feen  in 
Chaucer,  who  refined  and  improved  it  very  confiderably ; 
though  he  is  charged  with  the  affedation  of  mixing  too  many 
French,  and  Latin  words  with  his  Englifh,  and  by  that  means 
altering  and  corrupting  the  primitive  language. 

In  the  year  1537,  th*e  Lord’s  prayer  was  printed  according  to 
the  following  verfion : 

‘  O  oure  Father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy 
‘  name:  let  thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will  be  fulfilled 
4  as  well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven,  &c. 

Where  the  reader  will  obferve  the  di&ion  almoft  brought  to 
the  prefent  ftandard;  the  variations  being  principally  in  the 
orthography. 

Spencer,  who  lived  in  the  fame  age,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  improvements  and  refining  of  the  tongue:  he  threw  a- 
lide  abundance  of  the  outlandifh  ornament,  and  wrote  a  purer 
Englifh ,  yet  with  more  elegance  and  variety,  than  had  been 
known  before.  He  was  fucceeded  in  order,  by  Shakefpear, 

Ben  Johnfon,  lord  Bacon,  Milton,  Cowley,  Waller,  Til- 
lotion,  and  Dryden,  whofe  works  are  in  every  body’s  hands ; 
by  whom  the  language  has  been  tranlbitted  to  us  under  all  its 
prefent  advantages. 

The  perfections  aferibed  to  the  Englifh ,  and  that  in  a  degree 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  other  modern  tongues,  are, — -i°.  That 
it  is  ftrong  and  fignificant :  to  which  our  finely  compounded 
words,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greeks,  do  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute. 

Copious:  of  which  Mr.  Greenwood  gives  us  inftances  in 
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lerving  indifferently  for  feething,  boiling,  baking,  fie  win?  j 
and  coddling.  0 

3  .  Mufical  and  harmonious ;  in  which  rcfpeCt  Mr.  Dennis 
ma  es  no  fcruple  to  aflert  it  fuperior  even  to  the  French.  This; 
w  11c  1  ome  may  think  ftrange,  he  proves  lienee,  that  we  have 
ank  verfe  which  is  harmonious  by  mere  force  of  numbers* 
and  quantity ;  whereas  the  French  have  long  ago  defifted  from 
a  pretentious  to  poetical  numbers,  without  the  affiftance  of 
rhyme.  See  Quantity,  Numbers,  &c. 

lh  TY  rl  a,dded  °n  this  Jaft  head>  from  Mr.  Welftead,  that 
he  Englilh  has  many  meafures,  the  Iambic  and  Trochee  for 

mftance  m  common  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  an  advan¬ 
tage  a  riling  from  the  variation  of  the  accent:  and  that  rhime 
Js  peculiarly  natural  to  it,  varying  itfelf  to  the  ear  with  excef- 
ive  fweetnefs;  not  to  mention  the  caffuras,  paufes,  tranlpofi- 
tionS,  and  numberlefs  other  graces,  which  the  Englilh  verfifi- 

Rh yme  C  °fy  bey°nd  any  °ther  JivinS  la«guage.  See 

lTkl°bj'ea  1°  ithe  that  k  confl{ls  to°  much  of  mono- 

yllables ;  which  others  make  a  piece  of  merit,  as  it  argues 

V. F real:er;,an c ,(lu ‘ ty ■>  if  what  Salmalius  fays  be  true:  cerium 
quippe  eft ,  lingua i  omnes  qua:  mcnofyllabis  conjlant  cateris  effe  an- 
iquiorcs ;  he  adds,  that  the  ancient  Greek  abounded  herein,  as  ap- 

rf hel lenTft  ^  ^  andfMh  as  a&e£ied  antiquity.  JJs 

Mur;ZC^Ve\funhe,r  advantaSe  our  monolylla.bles,  viz. 
thefidf’  WC  b^Shreb7  e-bled  to  exprefs  more  matter  in 
The  fin  f  s  °J t7an  any  other  modern  tongue* 

nefs  and  ^  wePuffer  by  ftj  i^  fomething  in  point  of  foft- 
monofvll^h^  a?  yCt  We  have  ve,fes  eoni poled  wholly  of 
“  b uS,Lthat  d°  n0t  Want  harmonyj  as  that  of  Creech 

iNor  could  the  world  have  born  fo  fierce  a  flame*”  See  Mo¬ 
nosyllable.  A 

?,f!Zrf°b£aZ0Ur  lanSuaSe»  that  il:  does  not  come  up  to  the 
foftnefs,  the  delicacy  of  the  more  fouthern  languages,  France 

Spam,  and  Italy.  It  feems,  it  retains  fomewhat^  of  the  Go- 

theZoT5  d  6  k  °fithe  pe°p]e  who  framed’  and  introduced  it; 

“ was  p,anted  in> not 

rfFea  d.°?  Swift  fpeak>  wh0  ^  the 

our  Lnd  ’  uhl  S6  L^tm  t0nSue  Was  never  in  its  purity  in 
ro„,  ,nf  d\and  beflde’  fuch  it  was,  was  called  away  ere  it 
could  have  time  to  incorporate  with  the  language  of  the  coun- 

of7FranrfUbdU?  and  Poften  it:  as  k  did  m  the  other  provinces 
of  France  and  Spain,  &c.  -  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 

ob’eS-6  Whoe’  thls»  ft'Ppofmg  it  true,  does  not’ fall  as  an 

arftirrf'H^n!16)  Jai’Suage’  but  the  Pe°Ple:  our  manners 
are  alfo  lefs  pol.fhed,  than  feme  of  our  neighbour,  • 

prettily,  as  the  diflolute,  enervate,  [effeminate,  I  would  have 

faid,  but  for  the  catachrefis]  nations  on  the  other  fide  thealos 

where  we  fee  pohtenefs  in  its  perfeiftion.  h  P  * 

But  the  reverend  do&or  ventures  further :  «  Our  lan^niaFe 
he  affirms,  is  extremely  imperfed;  its  improvements Sn 

off^d°POrtIOn  t0  ,tS  corruPtions  j  and  in  many  iXces  it 
offends  againft  every  part  of  grammar.’- What  thisTn.en  - 

offendmg  againft  grammar,  we  do  not 

SLmTr  of  ItketVthaC  th£  E,ff"ton^  offends  againft  the 
grammar  of  the  fame  tongue?  that  were  abfurdf  a  lan¬ 
guage  ,s  not  to  be  judged  of  and  regulated,  bv  any  orZ 

~n  Z\Z  ,m  eS  °f  ^  gramLf  o 

be  taken  from  the  language :  it  is  the  language  direfts  the 
grammar,  not  vice  verfa ;  fo  that  if  there  lie  any  diW 
ment  between  them,  the  fault  mult  be  charged  on  the  Sam 
mar,  which  is  fo  tar  deficient.— Does  he  mean  that  itnff  a 
againft  the  grammar  of  the  Latin,  or  Greek  ?’  that  ^u 
be,  without  any  fault ;  for  the  grammars  of  ,1  1  7  WeU 
widely  differ:  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  cenfure  any  LnS 
for  varying  from  the  grammar-rules  of  another  -If  k^  °  g 

r  rrr J  d~ 

^  PCrhapS  35  n"merOUS  in  LatinofGZ‘ra‘ 

tamed  :  we  have  traLked.^Se^^ 
lor  the  enriching  it:  the  ancients  and  modems  hav^b^T”17 
tr, bated  to  the  giving  ,t  fplendorand  magnificence  th^f^a 
cyons  that  could  be  had  from  the  efelrtI1 

Italy,  have  been  grafted  on  ^ 

favagenefs  of  the  breed;  we  have  H h  Si  r^fine  the 
harfh,  antique  words,  and  retains)  Z  rno^:  °7  0ur 

found  and  energy :  the  moft  beautiful  polifh^  ^  °l  g°°d 
our  tongue  that  it  will  bear,  without  \la  ^  at  len§th  g‘ven 
the  very  balls  and  ground-work  of  it  d eftroying?  and  altering 
away;  and  little  or  nothing  is  want '  USteUkt0niC  is  wprn 
or  harmony.  He  "oes  on  to  '  "’=>  Cltllc‘r  of  copioufnefs, 

“  frf  ®uc  m«urity  and  per! 

3  °  0  faSioa 
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Jyfoon  of  the  Englijh ,  from  another  Very  extrinfic  principle ; 
viz.  by  comparing  the  time,  and  circumftances  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  made  fince  the  firft  refiners  of  it ;  with  thole  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  tongues,  that  confef- 
fedly  have  rifen  to  their  height.  . 

Every  civilized  nation,  that  author  thinks,  has  its  claflical 
age  ;  and  he  fuggefts,  that  the  Englijh  are  not  far  from  it. 
So  that  what  remains  to  be  done  for  the  Englijh  tongue, 
fhould  not  be  to  advance,  but  to  fix  it  where  it  is,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  declining.  There  is  in  effe&,  a  point  of  perfection, 
which  when  a  language  has  once  arrived  at,  it  cannot  exceed, 
though  it  may  degenerate  from  it;  and  thus  it  happened  to 
the  two  finefl  languages  the  world  has  known. 

It  may  feem  odd  to  talk  of  fixing  fo  unflable  a  thing  as  lan¬ 
guage:  the  Greek  liturgies  of  St.  Bafil,  and  St.  Chryfoftom, 
Itill  ufed  in  that  church,  the  one  for  folemn,  the  other  for 
common-days,  have  been  a  long  time  unintelligible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  fo  much  is  the  vulgar  Greek  degenerated  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  purity!  Polybius teftifies,  that  the  articles  of  truce  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  could  fcarce  be  underftood 
by  the  moft  learned  Roman  antiquaries,  350  years  after  the 
time  of  their  making.  In  effe&,  from  the  days  of  Romulus, 
to  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar,  the  Latin  was  perpetually  changing  ; 
and  what  was  wrote  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as 
unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  Englijh  and  French  of  the 
fame  period  are  now and  thefe  two  have  changed  as  much 
fince  William  the  Conqueror,  in  about  700  years,  as  the  La¬ 
tin  appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term. 

Whether  our  Language  will  decline  as  fall  as  the  Roman  did, 
may  admit  of  fome  doubt;  there  being  many  circumftances 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  contributed  to  that  corrupti¬ 
on,  that  may  not,  in  all  probability,  find  place  among  us. — 
The  French,  for  thefe  50  years  paft,  has  been  polifhing  as 
much  as  it  will  bear;  and  appears  to  be  now  declining,  by  the 
natural  inconftancy  of  that  people,  and  the  affe&ation  of  fome 
late  authors,  to  introduce  cant  words,  which  is  the  moft  rui¬ 
nous  corruption  in  any  language.  But  without  fome  fuch  con- 
fideration,  there  does  not  feem  any  abfolute  neceffity,  why  a 
language  fhould  be  perpetually  changing. 

We  find  examples  to  the  contrary:  from  Homer  to  Plutarch, 
are  above  a  thoufand  years ;  and  fo  long,  at  leaft,  Dr.  Swift 
thinks,  we  may  allow  the  purity  of  the  Greek:  the  Grecians 
fpread  their  colonies  round  all  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Alia 
minor,  and  the  ./Egean  fea,  where  the  language  was  preferved 
entire  for  many  ages  after  they  themfelves  became  provinces  to 
Rome,  and  were  over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations.  The 
Chinefe  have  books  in  their  language  above  2000  years  old  ; 
neither  have  the  frequent  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  been  able 
to  alter  it.  And  the  German,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  have 
admitted  few  or  no  changes  for  fome  ages  paft. 

On  fuch  confiderations,  that  author,  moved  the  then  prime 
minifter,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  eftablifh  a  fociety,  or  acade¬ 
my,  for  the  fettling,  and  afcertaining,  the  purity  of  our  tongue; 
to  fet  a  mark  on  the  improprieties  which  cuftom  has  made  fa¬ 
miliar,  to  throw  out  vicious  phrafes  and  words,  to  correCl  o- 
thers,  and  perhaps  retrieve  fome  others  now  grown  obfolete, 
and  to  adjuft  the  orthography,  pointing,  &c.  See  Acade¬ 


my. 

Without  fome  fuch  means,  he  complains,  that  the  fame  any 
writer  can  expert  will  be  fo  fhort  and  fcanty,  as  by  no  means 
to  be  a  fufficient  motive  to  call  forth,  and  engage  a  man  to 
exert  his  genius.  Our  language  is  chiefly  confined  to  thefe  two 
iflands;  and  it  is  hard  our  authors  fame  fhould  be  limited  in 
time  as  well  as  place.  Were  it  not  for  the  Bible  and  Common- 
Prayer,  we  fhould  hardly  have  been  able  to  underftand  any 
thing  written  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  Petrarch  ftill  fpeaks  good 
Italian;  whereas  Chaucer,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later, 
is  not  to  be  underftood  without  a  Saxon  and  French  gloffary. 
And  what  fecurity  has  Dryden  himfelf,  while  things  continue 
on  their  prefent  footing,  that  he  fhall  not  in  a  like  fpace  of 
time  become  as  obfolete  as  Chaucer  is  ? 

Grammars,  and  dictionaries,  with  whatever  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  they  are  compofed,  will  prove  but  a  feeble  ftay  to  a 
fleeting  language,  unlefs  they  have  fome  extraordinary  functi¬ 
on,  and  authority.  And  what  is  to  be  lamented,  fuch  wri¬ 
tings  have  contributed  to  the  corruption  almoft  as  much  as 
the  perfection  of  our  tongue.  See  Grammar,  and  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Dr.  Gill,  Ben  Johnfon,  and  Hexham,  it  is  certain,  by  for¬ 
cing  the  Englijh  tongue  to  the  Latin  method,  have  clogged,  and 
perplexed  it  with  abundance  of  ufelefs  precepts  concerning  cafes, 
genders,  and  declenfions  of  nouns,  tenfes,  moods,  and  conju¬ 
gations  of  verbs,  and  other  things  which  our  language  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  withal.  Nor  have  even  Dr.  Wallis,  Greenwood, 
v^rV.  though  fenfible  of  the  fault  in  thofe  others,  been  able 
wholly  to  keep  clear  of  it  themfelves.  See  Case,  Gender, 
Number,  tdc. 

Borough  English.  See  the  article  Borough. 

ENGONASIS,  Eyycrucrsf,  in  aftronomy,  Hercules ;  one  of  the 
northern  conftellations.  See  Hercules. 
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ENGRAFTING,  Grafting,  or  Graffing,  in  agriculture 
and  gardening,  the  art,  or  aCt,  of  inferting,  or  fixing,  a  cy- 
on,  fhoot,  or  bud,  of  one  tree,  in  the  flock  of  another;  in 
order  to  corredt,  and  improve  its  fruit.  See  Fruit-TJv*. 
Engrafting  is  the  art  of  applying  a  grafts  or  fhoot,  of  one  plant, 
to  the  flock  of  another;  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  fap  paf- 
fing  freely  through  both,  the  tree  grafted  on  may  produce  the 
fame  kind  of  fruit  with  that  whence  the  graft  is  taken.  See 
Graft. 

Engrafting  only  differs  from  inoculation ,  in  that  the  latter  is  per¬ 
formed  when  the  fap  is  at  the  higheft,  infummer;  and  the 
former  ere  it  rifes,  at  leaft,  in  any  quantity.  See  Inocu¬ 
lation. 

Engrafting  is  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  gardening,  and 
that  whereon  the  goodnefs  of  our  fruit  greatly  depends.  See 
Garden. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  feeds,  or  kernels,  or  ftones  of 
a  fruit,  as  an  apple,  pear,  peach,  plumb,  cherry,  &c.  being 
fown,  degenerate  in  the  ground ;  fo,  that  the  tree  arifing 
from  it  is  of  another  kind,  a  fort  of  wilding,  harfher,  fourer 
and  coarfer  than  that  of  the  parent  tree.  To  corredl  this, 
trees  thus  reared,  muff  be  grafted  from  other  better  kinds.  See 
Orchard,  Nursery,  ii fc. 

Apples  are  commonly  raifed  by  engrafting  the  intended  kinds 
on  crab  flocks,  procured  by  fowing  the  kernels:  fo  are  pears, 
procured  by  grafting  on  the  wild  pear  flock:  though  for  dwarf, 
or  wall  trees,  they  generally  chufe  to  engraft  on  the  quince 
flock.  See  Dwarf,  &c: 

They  will  alfo  do  ii  grafted  on  the  white  thorn.  Peaches  are 
produced  by  graffing  on  an  almond  or  plumb-flock.  Indeed, 
in  this  fruit,  itfometimes  happens  that  the  ftone  fown,  produ¬ 
ces  better  fruit  than  that  from  which  it  was  taken :  but  this 
is  not  common;  befide  that  the  tree  in  fuch  cafe,  is  long  ere  it 
comes  to  bear.  Plumbs  are  raifed  by  engrafting  on  a  damfon, 
or  wild  plumb-flock :  and  cherries,  on  the  black-cherry,  or 
merry-flock,  raifed  from  flones. 

Our  beft  gardeners,  likewife,  engraft  their  lefs  kindly  trees 
from  other  better  of  the  fame  fort,  to  mend  them ;  as  alfo, 
the  fmaller  and  Angle- lowers,  as  gilliflowers,  Ufc.  from  the 
larger  and  finer.  —  To  produce  flocks  for  engrafting  on\  fee 
Stock. 

The  curious  furnifh  us  with  other  extraordinary  and  anoma¬ 
lous  inftancesof  engrafting:  as  of  apples  on  plane,  elder,  thorn, 
cabbage-ftalk,  &c.  and  the  like  of  pears,  &c.  pears  on  apple- 
trees,  on  elms,  £sV.  cherries  on  the  lawrel ;  coral  berries  on 
the  plumb :  beech  on  the  cheffnut,  oak  on  the  elm,  goofeber- 
ry  on  the  currant,  the  vine  on  the  cherry-tree, 

Inferitur  lauro  cerafus ,  partuque  coaflo 

Tingit  adoptivus  virginis  ora  pudor.  Aufon. 

Even  Daphne’s  coynefs  thou  doft  mock. 

And  weds  the  cherry  to  her  flock.  Cowl,  to  Evel. 

—  ■  . Mutatumque  inffia  mala 

Ferre  pyrum ,  &  prunil  lapidofa  rubefeere  coma. 

Virg.  Geor.  1.  2. 

—  Steriles  platani ,  males  geffere  valenteis  ; 

Cajlanees ,  fagos;  ornufque  incanuit  albo 

Flore  pyri ;  glanderaque  fues  fregere  fub  ulmis.  Id.  ibid. 

The  origin,  and  invention  of  engrafting ,  is  differently  related 
by  naturalifts:  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that  a  bird  having  Swal¬ 
lowed  a  fruit  whole,  call  it  forth  into  a  cleft,  or  cavity,  of  a 
rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of  the  putrified  parts  of 
the  wood,  and  being  wafhed  with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and 
produced  within  this  tree,  another  tree  of  a  different  kind. 
This  led  the  husbandman  to  certain  reflections,  from  which, 
foon  afterwards,  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting. 

Pliny  fets  the  thing  in  a  different  light:  a  countryman  having 
a  mind  to  make  a  pallifade  in  his  grounds;  that  it  might  endure 
the  longer,  he  bethought  himfelf  to  fill  up  and  flrengthen  the 
bottom  of  the  palifade,  by  running  or  wading  it  with  the 
trunks  of  ivy.  The  effeCt  of  this  was,  that  the  flakes  of  the 
palifades  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the  trunks,  and 
produced  large  trees;  which  fuggeflsd  to  the  husbandman  the 
art  of  engrafting. 

The  reafon,  or  philofophy,  of  engrafting ,  is  fomewhat  ob- 
feure  ;  and  had  not  hazard  given  the  firft  hint,  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  would  never  have  led  us  to  it.  The  effeCl  is 
ordinarily  attributed  to  the  diverlity  of  the  pores,  or  duCts,  of 
the  graft ,  from  thofe  of  the  flock,  which  change  the  figure  of 
the  particles  of  the  juices  in  pafling  through  them  to  the  reft  of 
the  tree. 

Mr.  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  Agricola, 
fuggefts  fomething  new  on  this  head :  the  flock  grafted  on,  he 
thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fund  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  to  be  filtered  through  the  cyon,  and  digefted,  and 
brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  veffels  of 
the  cyon  direCts.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on  a 
tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in  the  tree  it 
is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it:  for  it  is  vifible  that 
the  cyon  prefer ves  its  natural  purity  and  intent,  though  it  be 
fed  and  nourifhed  with  a  mere  crab;  which  is,  without  doubt, 

occafioncd  by  the  difference  of  the  veffels  in  the  cyon  from 

thofe 
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ihofe  of  the  flock:  fo  that  grafting  may  be  juftly  compared  to 
planting. 

In  prolecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious  author,  we  add, 
that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their  fecretionand  com- 
Ininution  in  pafling  through  the  roots,  &c.  before  they  arrive 
at  the  cyon,  muft  doubtlefs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and 
conceded;  and  fo  difpofed  for  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  per- 
fedt  alfimilation  and  nutrition;  whence  the  cyon  muft  necef- 
fan ly  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter  than  if  it  were  put  im- 
medutdy  in  the  ground,  thereto  live  on  coarfe  diet  and  harder 
of  digeftion:  and  the  fruit  produced,  by  this  further  preparation 
m  the  cyon,  muft  be  finer  and  further  exalted,  than  if  fed  im¬ 
mediate  y  from  the  more  imperfe&ly  prepared  and  altered  juices 
of  the  flock.  J 

The  cyon,  to  fay  no  more,  is  fomewhat  in  the  condition  of 
the  foetus  in  utero,  fed  from  the  mother’s  blood  :  atleaft,  it  is 

m  that  of  the  infant  after  exclufion,  fed  with  the  mother’s 
milk. 

The  methods,  or  kinds  of  engrafting  are  various ;  as  grafting 
in  e  c  e  ,  grafting  in  the  rind,  whip  grafting ,  grafting  by  ap¬ 
proach,  fcutcheon  grafting,  root  grafting; 're- iterated  grafting, 
grafting  on  branches,  &c.  &  J  &•> 

The  apparatus,  or  inftruments  ufed herein,  are  faws  to  cutoff 
the  heads  of  flocks;  knives  to  make  clefts ;  a  chiffel  to  pare 
away  t  e  wood ;  clay,  mixed  with  horfe-dung,  to  prevent 
reezing,  and  with  tanners  hair  to  prevent  cracking ;  bafs 
itnngs,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with,  and  grafting 
wax.  See  Wax.  6  J  6 

Grafting  in  the  cleft, ,  or  flock,  called  alfo  flit  Grafting,  is 
the  molt  antient,  and  ordinary  way.  We  have  a  very  beautiful 
defcription  of  it  m  Virgil,  II.  Georg,  v.  78.  it  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  middle  lized  flocks,  from  one  to  two  inches  diameter.  Its 

leafon  is  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March. _ The 

method,  as  now  pra&ifed,  is  thus  : 

The  head  of  the  ftock  being  lawn,  or  cut  off,  ftnooth  and  clean ; 
a  perpendicular  cleft  is  made  therein,  nearly  two  inches  deep, 
with  a  ftrong  knife,  or  chiffel,  as  near  the  pith  as  may  be  to 
mils  it.  In  this  cleft,  th t grafting  chiffel,  or  wedge,  is  put  to 
keep  it  open.  The,  graft,  or  cyon,  is  prepared  by  cutting  it 
a- Hope,  in  form  of  a  wedge,  to  fuit  the  cleft;  only  leaving  a 
fmall  fhoulder  on  each  fide:  and,  when  cut,  is  to  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  cleft,  fo,  as  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  cy¬ 
on  may  aptly,  and  clofely,  join  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
bark,  or  rind  of  the  ftock:  ih  the  dextrous  performance  of 
which,  the  chief  lecret  confifts.  If  the  cleft  pinch  too  tight, 
a  fmall  wedge  may  be  left  in  it  to  bear  the  ftrefs.  And,  laftly, 
the  cleft  is  covered  over  with  clay:  or  rather,  as  M.  Gentil 
advifes,  with  mofs,  or  the  frelh  bark  of  a  tree  bound  on  with 
offer. 

The  reader,  who  would  have  this  in  more  elegant  terms,  may 
be  furnifhed  from  Virgil : 

Aut  rurfum  enodes  trunci  refecantur ,  &  alte 
Finditur  in  folidum  cuneis  via  :  deinde  feraces 
Plantes  immittuntur:  nec  longum  tempus ,  &  ingens 
Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos , 

Miraturque  novas  frondeis ,  b’  non  fua  poma. 

Grafting  in  the  rind ,  or fhoulder -Grafting,  called  alfo  fi- 
c'mg ,  and  packing  ;  is  pra&ifed  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  May.* — The  method  is  as  follows: 

The  top  of  the  ftock  is  cut  off  in  a  fmooth,  ftraight  place :  then 
the  cyon,  or  graft,  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  on  one  fide  from 
the  joint,  or  feam  down  flopewife,  making  the  dope  about  an 
inch  long ;  and  obferving  its  bent,  that  fo,  when  the  cyon  is 
fixed  to  the  ftock,  it  may  ftand  nearly  upright.  At  the  top 
of  the  Hope,  they  make  a  fhoulder,  whereby  it  is  to  reft  on  the 
flope  of  the  ftock.  The  whole  flope  to  be  plain  and  fmooth, 
that  it  may  lie  even  to  the  fide  of  the  ftock.  As  to  the  length 
of  the  cyon,  for  a  ftandard  tree,  it  may  lie  about  four  inches 
from  the  fhoulder ;  but  for  a  dwarf,  or  wall-tree,  fix  inches. 
The  cyon  prepared ;  the  outfide  is  applied  to  the  weft,  or 
fouth  weft  fide  of  the  ftock,  and  its  length  and  breadth  meafu- 
red  thereon;  which  done,  the  bark  of  the  flock  is  cut  away  to 
thofe  dimenfions,  that  the  cut  part  of  the  cyon  may  fit  it. 
Wherein,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  bignefs  of  the  ftock,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  bark,  to  proportion  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  chip  thereto;  otherwife  the  paffagesof  the  juice 
in  the  ftock  and  cyon  will  not  meet.  Laftly,  laying  the  cut 
part  of  the  cyon  on  that  of  the  ftock,  they  bind  them  together 
with  woollen  yarn,  and  cover  the  whole  with  clay  an  inch  a- 
bove,  and  as  far  below  the  flock’s  head  :  working  it  round  the 
cyon,  till  it  become  fliarp  at  top,  that  the  rain  may  run  down 
it. 

This  method  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  former :  as  that 
the  wound  heals  up  fooner ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
in  lefs  danger  from  the  weather;  that  it  does  lefs  injury  to  the 
ftocks  and  grafts,  as  avoiding  thofe  fevere  fplittings  and  pinch- 
ings  :  that  the  bark  is  more  eafily  placed  in  the  pafiage  of  the 
fap  here,  than  in  the  cleft:  that  the  graft  thrives  and  (hoots 
with  greater  vigour,  and  bears  (boner  in  this  way  than  in  that: 
and  that  it  is  pra&icablc  on  fmaller  ftocks  than  the  other, 
which  muft  have  a  good  body,  and  confidence,  before  they 
can  bear  cleaving. 


Grafting  in  the  barf  is  performed  thus:  —  Prepare  the  ftock, 
and  cyon,  as  in  grafting  in  the  rind-,  but,  .  inftead  of  cutting 
the  bark  of  the  ftock,  flit  the  fame  on  the  fouth  weft  fide, 
from  the  top,  almoft  as  long  as  the  doped  part  of  the  cyon, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  flitloolen  the  bark,  with  the  top  of  your 
knife.  Thruft  your  inftrument,  made  of  ivory,  filver,  or 
the  like,  and  formed  at  the  end  like  the  dope  end  of  the  cyon, 
but  much  Jeff,  down,  between  the  bark  and  wood,  to  make 
room  for  the  cyon;  which  being  put  in  the  bark,  is  to  be  fo 
managed,  as  that  it  may  fall  dole  to  the  ftock,  and  edges  of 
the  cyon. 

Grafting  by  approach,  called  alfo  inarching ,  ahd  alia  Elation. 
See  Ablactation. 

Grafting ,  or  Tongue-G rafting,  is  a  fort  of 
grafting  in  the  rind,  proper  for  fmall  ftocks,  from  an  inch 
diameter  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Mr.  London  fpeaks  of 
it  as  the  moft  effe&ual  way  of  any ,  and  that  moll  in 
ufe. 

In  this,  the  ftock  and  cyon  are  to  be  of  the  fame  bignefs. 
The  cyon  to  be  Hoped  off  a  full  inch,  or  more;  and  the  like 
to  be  done  to  the  ftock;  and  fo  the  one  to  be  tied  to  the  other. 
Otherwife,  the  top  of  the  ftock  being  cut  off,  a  fhoulder  is  to 
be  made  in  the  graft :  and  the  reft  to  be  performed  as  already 
fhewn  under  grafting  in  the  rind. 

This  method  is  alfo  improved  by  what  they  call  tipping ,  or 
tonguing-,  which  is,  the  making  a  flit  with  a  knife  in  the  bare 
part  of  the  ftock,  downwards;  and  the  like  in  the  doped  face 
of  the  cyon,  upwards :  then  joining  them,  by  thrufting  one 
flice  into  the  other,  till  the  bare  place  of  the  cyon  cover  that  of 
the  ftock. 

Side- Grafting.  In  this,  the  cyon  is  prepared  as  i mvhip-graft- 
ing,  but  the  head  of  the  ftock  is  not  cut  off.  Only,  from  a 
fmooth  part  on  the  weft  fide,  fo  much  of  the  bark  is  pared  off 
as  the  cyon  will  cover ;  then  flitting  both  cyon  and  ftock,  as 
in  the  laft  article,  they  bind  the  two  together,  and  clofe  them 
up  with  clay.  At  the  year’s  end,  the  top  of  the  ftock  is  cutoff 
at  the  grafted  place,  flopewife,  and  the  place  covered  with 
clay. 

Scutcheon-GRAFTING,  is  another  method  of  grafting  in  the  rind, 
pra&ifed  in  June,  July  and  Auguft;  when  the  bark  will  not 
part  from  the  ftock.  It  is  performed,  by  flitting  the  bark  of  the 
ftock  in  form  of  the  capital  letter  T,  loofening  it  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  clapping  in  a  cyon,  prepared  as  aboye. 
See  Scutcheon. 

CVotiw-Grafting,  is  when  four  or  more  grafts ,  are  placed 
round  the  ftock,  between  the  bark  and  the  rind,  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  crown. — This  is  only  pra&ifed  in  the 
larger  trees,  which  are  capable  of  receiving  a  number  of 
grafts,  and  are  too  big  to  be  cloven.— The  method  is  in  all 
refpe&s  the  lame  as  that  already  delivered  for  grafting  in  the 
rind. 

J^wI-Grafting,  is  a  modern  invention,  treated  on  at  large 
by  Agricola;  its  intention  is  fomewhat  different  from  the 
former ,  being  for  the  propagation ,  or  multiplication  of 
plants. 

To  perform  this,  take  a  graft,  or  fprig  of  a  young  tree,  which 
you  intend  to  propagate  ;  and  a  fmall  piece  of  the  root  of  ano¬ 
ther  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or  very  like  it ;  or  elfe  pieces  of 
roots  cut  off  of  other  trees,  in  tranfplantir.g;  and  whip-graft 
them  together:  obferving,  that  the  two  but-ends  of  the  graft 
and  root  be  united,  and  that  the  rind  of  the  root  join  that  of 
t\\Q  graft.  T'hefe  may,  afterwards,  be  planted  out  at  pleafure, 
and  the  piece  of  root  will  draw  the  fap,  and  feed  the  graft ,  as 
the  ftock  does  the  other  way. 

This  way  of  propagation  is  very  eafy  and  expeditious;  roots 
being  more  plentiful  than  ftocks:  by  this  method  the  pieces  of 
roots  of  one  crab-ftock,  or  apple-ftock,  will  ferve  for  20  or 
30  apple  grajfs,  and  the  like  of  other  trees.  The  fame  is  an 
excellent  way  for  raifing  of  tender  trees,  that  will  hardly  bear 
being  grafted  in  the  ftock.  Add,  that  trees  thus  grafted,  bear 
fooner,  and  are  more  eafily  dwarfed,  than  thofe  done  any  other 
way.  See  Dwarf. 

Re-iterated  Grafting,  or  grafting  by  a  double,  or  triple  inciflon , 
is  another  method  mentioned  by  Agricola  :  to  perform  which* 
firft  graft  a  good  cyon  on  a  ftock,  and  cut  it  away  to  one  half’ 
or  a  third  part;  then  fix  another  graft  to  it,  of  a  better  kind  ; 
and  a  third  to  that:  for  ftill,  the  oftener  a  tree  is  engrafted  the 
finer  fruit  it  produces.  0  y 

By  this  method,  that  author  affures  us,  he  produced  Mufcat 
pears,  that  were  admirable;  making,  at  firft,  ufe  of  a  ftock 
grafted  with  a  pound  pear,  on  which  he  grafted  a  dimmer 
Bon.  Chretien  ;  and  when  the  branch  of  this  latter  had  (hot 
he  grafted  on  it  a  cyon  of  Bergamot ;  which  he  alfo  cut,  and 
grafted  on  it  a  cyon  of  a  Mufcat  pear. 

Engrafting  of  branches.  Agricola  mentions  as  a  very  certain 
and  profitable  operation,  beft  pra&ifed  on  large,  full  grown 
and  even  old  trees.  b  * 

To  do  this,  hall  or  more  of  the  branches  muft  be  lopped  off, 
and  graft s  of  three  or  four  years  old  be  applied  to  them"  taking 

Se^nd,  4  ^  "  °'her  thinSs>  tu  againlf 

He  adds,  that  by  this  method  you  will  have,  perhaps, 

the 
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the  fame  year*  at  leaft,  the  fecond  or  third,  filch  a  quantity 
of  fruit,  as  the  youngeft  and  foundeft  tree  would  hardly  pro 
■duce. 

Engrafting  of  the  fmall-pox,  -  See  Inoculation. 
ENGRAILED,  or  Jngrailed,  in  heraldry  (from  the  French 
hefie,  hail)  is  when  a  thing  is  reprefented  with  its  edges  ragged, 
of  notched  circularly,  as  if  broke  by  fomething  falling  on  it, 

• — See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  56. 

It  differs  from  indented ,  in  that  the  breaches  there  are  all  in 
ftrait  lines ;  but  here  femi-circular :  and  from  invefled,  in  that 
the  points  of  the  little  arches  are  turned  inwards  towards  the 
middle  of  the  field ;  which  in  invented,  are  turned  outwards'. 
See  Indented  and  Invected.  —  Spelman  expreffes  it  in 
•  Latin  by  imbricatus ,  others  by  ingrediatus ,  and  others  by  Jlria- 
tus. 

ENGRAVING*,  or  Graving,  the  art,  or  ad  of  cutting 
metals,  and  precious  ftones,  and  reprefenting  figures,  letters, 
and  other  matters  thereon.  See  Sculpture. 

*  The  Word  is  a  compound  of  the  prepolition  in,  and  the 
Greek  y$ct<pu,  1  write.  Though  Menage  after  Salmafius,  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Latin  cavare ,  to  hollow;  others  from  the 
Latin,  grapbiare-,  and  others  from  the  German,  graben,  q.  d. 
effodere,  to  dig  out.  In  Latin  it  is  called  fculptura  and  casla- 
tura. 

Engraving  is  properly  a  branch  of  fculpture }  though  with  us 
it  generally  ftands  contra-diftinguifhed  from  fculpture;  as  the 
latter,  popularly  called  carving ,  expreffes  the  forming  of  fi¬ 
gures,  &c.  embofled,  or  in  relievo ;  and  the  latter,  thofe  in¬ 
dented,  or  in  creux.  See  Relievo  and  Creux. 

Among  the  French,  the  term  engraving ,  graveure ,  is  of  more 
extent.  It  includes  all  fculpture,  both  that  performed  with 
the  chiffel  and  knife,  oh  marbles  and  woods,  in  relievo  ;  and 
that  in  metals,  ftones,  &c.  with  the  graver,  indented.  See 
Sculpture. 

Engraving  is  divided  into  feveral  branches,  according  to  the 
matters  it  is  pradifed  on,  and  the  manner  of  performing  it. 
The  origihal  way  of  engraving  on  wood  is  now  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  cutting  in  wood ;  that  on  metals  with  aqua  for- 
tis,  is  called  etching ;  that  by  the  knife,  burnifher,  punch,  and 
feraper,  mezzotinto ;  that  on  ftones,  for  tombs,  &c.  carving  or 
Jlone  cutting ;  and  laftly,  that  performed  with  the  graver  on  me¬ 
tals,  as  copper,  brafs,  fteel,  filver,  & c.  as  alfb  on  precious 
ftones,  cryftals,  &c.  retain  alone  the  primitive  denomination 
of  engraving.  See  Cutting  in  Wood. ,  Etchinc,  Mezzo¬ 
tinto,  &c. 

Engraving  is  an  art,  for  the  greateft  part,  of  modern  inventi¬ 
on  ;  having  its  rife  no  earlier  than  the  16th  century.  The 
ancients,  it  is  true,  pradifed  engraving  on  precious  ftones  and 
cryftals,  with  very  good  fuccefs ;  and  there  are  ftill  fome  of 
their  works  remaining,  equal  to  any  production  of  the  later 
ages-  But  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates,  and  blocks  of  wood, 
to  afford  prints,  or  impreffions,  was  nojt  known  till  after  the 
invention  of  painting  in  oil. 

The  difeovery  is  aferibed  to  Mafb  Finiguerra,  a  goldfmith  of 
Florence;  who  having  ufed  to  take  impreffions of  every  thin<* 
he  cut,  in  clay;  and  to  caft  melted  fulphur  in  this  mould;  at 
length  hit  on  a  way  of  taking  the  impreffions  thereof  on  paper 
by  fmeanng  this  figure  of  fulphur  with  oil  and  lamp-black’ 
See  Printing.  r 

The  fecret  foon  got  abroad,  and  coming  to  the  hands  of  Albert 
.  Durer  and  Lucas,  they  greatly  improved  it,  and  began  to  en¬ 
grave  on  wood  and  copper,  in  which  they  fucceeded  to  admi¬ 
ration. 

Engraving  in  copper ,  is  employed  in  reprefenting  diverfe  fub- 
jefts,  as  portraits,  hiftories,  lanfcapes,  foliages,  figures,  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  either  after  paintings,  or  defigns  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

It  is  performed  either  with  the  graver,  or  with  aqua  fortis. _ 

I  or  the  firft,  there  needs  but  little  apparatus,  and  few  inftru- 
ments.  The  plate  you  work  on  being  well  polifhed,  is  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  thin  skin  of  virgins  wax,  and  on  this,  the 
draught,  or  defign,  done  in  black  lead,  red  chalk,  or  other 
ungummed  matter  is  laid;  and  rubbed  down  for  the  wax  to 
take  off.  The  defign  thus  transferred  upon  the  wax,  is  traced 
through  on  the  copper,  with  a  point  or  needle:  then  heating 
the  plate,  and  taking  off  the  wax,  the  ftrokes  remain  ;  to  be 
followed,  heightened,  &c.  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de- 

hgn,  with  the  graver,  which  is  to  be  very  iharp,  and  well 
tempered. 

In  the  conduCl  of  the  graver  confifts  all  the  art;  for  which  there 
are  no  rules  to  be  given;  all  depending  on  the  habitude,  dif- 
polition,  and  genius  of  the  artift. 

1  he  oth.r  inftruments  are,  a  cufhion,  or  fand-bag,  to  lay  the 
p  ate  on,  to  give  it  the  neceffary  turns  and  motions.- A  bur- 

toUrubou°tUffinat  and  ufua11?  at  the  other> 

per  to  rare  off  the  af  T’  fofcn  the  ftrokes>  »•— A  fera- 

black  cloth,  or  hat,  toflUp  the T^0"'  w  a  rubber  01 
how  the  work  proceeds.  P  l  oke:>  that  “  raay  aPFar 

ENCRAVtNC  in  copper  with  aqua  for*.  See  the  article  Etch- 
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Enghaving  on  precious  Jims,  is  the  reprefenting  of  fig 


;urcs,  or 


devife?,  either  in  relievo,  or  indented,  on  diverfe  kitidenf 
polifhed  ftones.  See  Precious  Stones.  °f- 

1  he, art  of  engraving  on  precious  ftones,  is  one  of  thofe  where 
m  the  ancients  excelled  ;  there  being  diverfe  antique  agats 
cornelians,  and  onyx  s,  which  furpafs  any  thing  of  that  kind 
the  moderns  have  produced.  Pyrgoteles  among  the  Greeks 
and  Diofcorides  under  the  firft  emperors  of  Rome,  are  the 
moft  eminent  engravers  we  read  of:  the  former  was  fo  efteem- 
e  by  Alexander,  that  he  forbad  any  body  elfe  to  engrave 
f'S  bfc  1 and  Augllftus’s  head,  engraven  by  the  latterfwas 
the!rdffalbeaUtlfU  ’  that  ^  fucceedinS  emperors  chofe  it  for 

All  the  polite  arts  having  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
oman  empire,  the  art  of  engraving  on  ftones  met  the  fame 
late.  It  was  retrieved  in  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  icth 
century  ;  when  one  John  of  Florence,  and  after  him  Do- 

defpifed°f  Ml  an>  perfurmed  W0lks  of  this  kind  no  way  to  be 

From  that  time,  fuch  fculptures  became  common  enough  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  whence  great  num¬ 
bers  were  fent  into  other  countries;  but  they  came  fhort  of 
the  beauty  of  thofe  of  the  ancients  ;  efpecially  thofe  on  pre¬ 
cious  ftones ;  for  as  to  thofe  on  cryftal,  the  Germans,  and 
after  their  example,  the  French,  bV.  have  fucceeded  well 
enough. 

In  this  branch  of  engraving ,  they  make  ufe  either  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  or  emery.— .The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardeft,  and 
moft  perfect  of  all  precious  ftones,  is  only  cut  bv  itfelf  or 
with  its  own  matter.  See  Diamond,  7 

The  firft  thing  is  to  cement  two  rough  diamonds  to  the  ends 
of  two  fticks,  big  enough  to  hold  them  fteady  by,  in  the 
hands ;  and  to  rub  or  grind  them  againft  each  other,  till  they 
be  brought  to  the  figure  defired.  The  duft,  or  powder,  rub- 
ed  off,  ferves  afterwards  to  polifh  them  ;  which  is  performed 
with  a  kind  of  mill,  that  turns  a  wheel  of  foft  iron.  See  La¬ 
pidary, 

The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  bra fs  dif h,  and  thus  applied  to 
the  wheel,  which  is  covered  with  diamond  duft,  mixed  up 
with  oil  of  olives  :  and  when  the  diamond  is  to  be  cut 

facet-wife,  they  apply  firft  one  face,  then  another,  to  the 
wheel. 

Rubies,  Sapphires,  and  Topazes,  are  cut  and  formed  the 
ame  way,  on  a  copper  wheel  ;  and  polifhed  with  tripoli,  di¬ 
luted  in  water.  See  Emery. 

As  to  rubies,  emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethyfts,  garnets,  seats 
and  other  of  the  fofter  ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel* 
moiftened  with  emery  and  water ;  and  polifhed  with  tripoli’ 

on  a  pewter-wheel.  Lapis,  opal,  are  polifhed  on  a 
wooden  wheel.  ” 

To  fafhion  and  engrave  vafes  of  agat,  cryftal,  lapis,  or  the 
like,  they  have  a  kind  of  lathe,  like  that  of  the  pewterers  • 
excepting,  that  whereas  the  latter  is  to  hold  the  veffels,  which 

Pr°Per  t0°ls;  thc  f°rmer  generally 
holds  the  tools,  which  are  turned  by  a  wheel,  and  the  vef- 

fel  held  to  them  to  be  cut  and  engraved,  either  in  relievo,  or 
otherwise  ;  remembering  from  time  to  time,  to  moiften  the 
tools  with  diamond  duft  and  oil ;  or  at  leaft,  emery  and 
water.  ' 

To  engrave  figures  or  devifes  on  any  of  thefe  ftones,  when 
polifhed  ;  fuch  as  medals,  or  feals,  &c.  they  ufe  a  little  iron 
wheel,  the  two  ends  of  whofe  axes  are  received  within  two 
pieces  of  iron  placed  upright,  as  in  the  turner’s  lathe  ;  to  be 
brought  clofer,  or  fet  further  apart,  at  pleafure.  At  one  end 
r  one  of  the  axes,  are  fitted  the  proper  tools,  being  kept  tio-ht 
by  a  skrew.  Laftly,  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  foo?;  and 

nd  d  IP5h  byrthe  hand  to  the  tool  ;'  and  thus  fhifted 
3nd  conduced  as  occafion  requires. 

The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  fometimes  of  brafs.  As  to 
their  form  it  is  various,  but  generally  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  cmffels,  gouges,  &c.  fome  have  finall  round  heads  like  but- 
tons  ;  others,  like  ferrels,  to  take  the  pieces  out ,  oth'ers  flat 
&c  Thefe  tools  are  not  applied  direaiy  againft  the  ftone 
but,  as  it  were,  fidewife;  thus  wearing,  and  as  it  were 
grinding  off  the  fubftance.  And  ftill,  whether  it  be  fibres’ 
or  letters,  or  charaders,  the  manner  of  application  is  the 
lame.  1  he  too  s,  as  above  obferved,  are  to  be  frequently 
moiftened  with  diamond  duft,  and  oil  of  olives.  When  the 
itone  ls  engraven,  they  polifh  it  on  a  wheel  of  brufbes,  made 
of  hogs  briftles,  with  tripoli.  For  the  larger,  and  lefs  delicate 
works,  they  have  copper,  or  pewter  tools,  on  purpofe  to  po- 
lifh  the  ground,  or  plain  parts,  with  tripoli,  £sV.  which  they 

apply  after  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  wherewith  the  'ravinir 
is  performed.  0  4 

Engraving  on  Steel,  is  chiefly  employed  in  cutting  punches 
matrices,  and  dies,  proper  tor  finking  coins,  medals,  and 
counters.  See  Coinage. 

The  method  of  engraving ,  with  the  inftruments,  &c.  are  the 
fame  for  coins,,  as  for  medals  and  counters  :  all  the  difference 
confifts  in  their  greater,  or  lefs  relievo;  the  relievo  of 
coins  being  much  lefs  confiderabie  than  that  of  medals  ; 
and  that  ot  counters  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  coins.  See 
Medal. 
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The  engraver  in  fteel  ufually  begins  with  punches,  or  pun- 
chions,  which  are  in  relievo,  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux. 
or  cavities  of  the  matrices,  and  dies.  Though,  fometimes, 
he  begins  immediately  with  the  creux  ‘  but  it  is  only  when 
the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut  very  fhallow.  The  firft  thing 
is  to  defign  his  figures ;  then  he  moulds  them  in  white  wax, 
of  the  fize  and  depth  required  :  and  from  this  wax  he  graves 
his  punch. 

This  punch  is  a  piece  of  fteel,  or  at  leaft  of  iron  and  fteel 
mixed ;  on  which,  before  they  temper,  or  harden  it,  the  in¬ 
tended  figure,  whether  a  head,  or  a  reverfe,  is  cut,  or  car¬ 
ved  in  relievo.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  this  graving  in  re¬ 
lievo,  which  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  wherewith  the  fi¬ 
nishing  of  the  work  in  creux,  is  effected,  are  of  fteel.  The 
jprincipal  are  gravers  of  diverfe  kinds,  chiffels,  flatters,  &V. 
when  the  punch  is  finifhed,  they  give  it  a  very  high  temper; 
that  it  may  the  better  bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  where¬ 
with  it  is  ftruck,  to  give  the  impreflion  to  the  matrice.  See 
Pun  chi  on. 

What  they  call,  matrice ,  or  matrix ,  is  a  piece  of  good  fteel  of 
a  cubic  form,  called  alfo  dye ;  whereon,  the  relievo  of  the 
punch  is  ftruck  in  creux.  It  is  called  matrix ,  becaufe  in  the 
Cavities  or  indentures  thereof,  the  coins,  or  medals,  feem 
formed,  or  generated,  as  animals  are  in  the  matrix  of  their 
mother.  To  foften  this  fteel,  that  it  may  more  eafily  take 
the  impreflions  of  the  punch,  they  make  it  red-hot;  and  af¬ 
ter  ftriking  the  punch  thereon  in  this  ftate,  they  proceed  to 
touch  up,  or  finifti  the  ftrokes  and  lines,  where,  by  reafon  of 
their  finenefs,  or  the  too  great  relievo,  they  are  any  thing 
defective  -»  with  fome  of  the  tools  abovemen tioned.  See  Ma¬ 


trice. 

The  figure  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to  engrave  the  reft  of 
the  medal,  as  the  mouldings  of  the  border,  the  engrailed  ring, 
letters,  &c.  All  which,  particularly  the  letters,  and  graining, 
or  engrailment,  are  performed  with  little  fteel  punches,  well 
tempered,  and  very  fharp.  Add,  that  as  they  fometimes 
make  ufe  of  punchions,  to  engrave  the  creux  of  the  matrix ; 
fo  on  fome  occafions,  they  make  ufe  of  the  creux  of  the  ma¬ 
trix,  to  engrave  the  relievo  of  the  punch. 

To  fee,  and  judge  of  the  engraving  in  creux ;  diverfe  means 
have  been  devifed  to  take  the  impreflions  therefrom,  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Sometimes  they  make  ufe  of  a  compofition 
of  common  wax,  turpentine,  and  lamp  black  ;  which  always 
retaining  its  foftnefs,  eafily  takes  the  impreflion  of  the  part  of 
the  graving  it  is  applied  to.  But  this  only  ferving  to  fhew  the 
work  piece-meal,  they  have  had  recourfe  to  other  ways,  to 
fliew  the  whole  figure.  The  firft,  by  pouring  melted  lead  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  clapping  the  matrice  thereon  :  the  fecond, 
with  melted  fulphur,  managed  the  fame  way  :  and  the  third, 
proper  only  where  the  graving  is  fhallow,  by  laying  a  piece  of 
foft  paper  on  the  graving ,  and  over  the  paper  a  leaf  of  lead  ; 
when,  giving  two  or  three  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the  lead, 
the  paper  takes  the  impreflion  of  the  work. 

When  the  matrix  is  quite  finifhed,  they  temper  it,  rub  it  well 
with  pumice-ftone,  and  clean  out  the  ftone  again  with  a  hair- 
brufh  ;  and  laftly,  polifh  it  with  oil  and  emery.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  fit  for  the  mill,  to  be  ufed  to  ftrike  coins,  medals, 
&c.  See  Coining. 

After  the  like  manner,  are  the  matrices  for  calling  of  printing 
letters  engraven.  See  Letter  Foundery. 

Engraving  of  feals ,  J lamps ,  punchions ,  marking  irons ,  gilding 
irons ,  and  other  matters,  for  goldfmiths,  pewterers,  book¬ 
binders,  &c.  either  in  relievo,  or  indenture,  is  performed  after 
the  manner  laft  deferibed.  See  Seal,  &c. 

Engraving  in  wood.  See  Cutting  in  Wood. 

ENGROSSING,  the  writing  a  deed  over  fair,  and  in  proper 
legible  chara&ers.  See  Copy,  Calligrafhus,  &c. 

Engrossing,  in  matters  of  trade,  fignifies  the  buying  up  any 
commodity  in  the  grofs;  or  foreftalling  the  market.  See 
Forestall,  and  Monopoly. 

ENGUICHE,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  great  mouth  of  a 
hunting  horn,  when  it  has  a  rim  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
horn  itfelf. 

ENGYSCOPE,  a  machine,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
microfcrope.  See  Microscope. 

ENHARMONIC,  the  laft  of  the  three  genera,  or  kinds  of  mu- 
fic.  See  Music,  and  Genus. 

The  enharmonic  genus,  is  faid  to  have  been  thus  called  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  its  fuperior  excellence  ;  though  wherein  that  confifts, 
fays  Mr.  Malcolm,  we  do  not  fee.  It  is  by  all  acknowledged 
fo  difficult,  that  few  could  pradtife  it. 

The  feveral  genera  are  divided  into  diaftems,  upon  which 
the  differences  depend  :  thofe  of  the  enharmoniac  are  the  diefis 
and  ditonum :  thofe  of  the  chromatic ,  the  hernitonium  and  trihe- 
mitonium ;  and  in  the  diatonic ,  the  hernitonium ,  or  limma ,  and 
the  tonus. 

But  under  thefe  general  names,  which  diftinguifh  the  genera, 
there  are  feveral  different  intervals,  or  ratio’s,  which  conftitute 
the  chroai ,  or  colores  generum ,  or  fpecies  of  enharmonic ,  chro¬ 
matic,  and  diatonic.  See  Diatonic,  and  Chromatic. 

ENHARMONICAL  Diefis.  See  the  article  Diesis. 

ENHERITANCE.  See  the  article  Inheritance. 

Voi,.  I.  N?  LIII. 


ENIGMA.  See  the  article  ./Enigma. 

ENIXUM  Sal,  among  chemifts,  a  neutral  fait,  neither  acid  nor 
alcalious,  but  participating  of  both.  See  Neutral,  Alca- 
li,  £sV. 

Such  are  common  fait,  nitre,  aliirni,  vitriol,  &c.  See  Salt, 
Nitre,  AlluM,  VffRioL,  fzfc. 

ENMANCHE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  chief  has  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge,  to  the  hides,  the 
depth  of  half  the  chief ;  the  two  lines  including  an  obtufe  angles 
whofe  vertex  is  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  chief.  See  Tab. 
Herald,  fig.  49. 

The  heralds  conceive  this,  as  bearing  fome  refemblanCe  to 
fieeves  ;  whence  the  etymology  of  the  word,  from  the  French 
manche ,  fleeve.  It  differs  from  chappe ,  where  the  lines  come 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  chief. 

ENNEADECAETERIS  *,  in  chronology,  a  cycle,  or  period 
of  nineteen  folar  years.  See  Cycle. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  si 'nH tKa.{l formed  of  ipna,  nine , 
S'z net,  ten,  £t©-,  year. 

Such  Is  the  lunar  cycle  invented  by  Meton,  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  the  moon  returns  to  the  fame  point,  from  which  it  de¬ 
parted.  Whence  the  Jews,  Athenians,  and  other  nations, 
who  were  minded  to  accommodate  the  lunar  months  to  the 
folar  year,  made  ufe  of  the  enneadecaeteris  ;  allowing  td 
fevert  of  the  years  thirteen  months  a  piece,  and  to  the  reft: 
twelve. 

The  Jewifh  Enneadecateris  is  properly  a  cycle  of  19 
lunar  years,  beginning  from  molad  tohu,  and  returning  again 
and  again;  whereof,  every  3d,  6:h,  8  h,  n‘h,  14th,  17"1,  and 
J9  h>  are  embolifmic,  or  of  383  days,  21  hours  a-piece;  the 
reft  common,  or  of  354  days,  8  hours  a-pieee.  See  Year. 

‘  Confequently,  the  Jewifh  enneadecaeteris  is  6939  days,  18 
hours.  See  Embolismic. 

ENNEAGON  *,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  nine  angles,  and  nine 
fides.  See  Polygon. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ivviet,  nine,  and  yuvia.,  angle. 

In  fortification,  Enneagon  denotes  a  place  with  nine  baftions. 
See  Fortified  Place. 

ENNEATICAL  Days ,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  ficknefs ;  which 
fome  imagine  naturally  occafion  a  great  alteration,  either  for 
the  better  or  worfe.  See  Critical  Days. 

Enneatical  Years,  are  every  ninth  year  of  a  man’s  life.  See 
Climacteric.  * 

ENORMOUS  *,  fomething  exceflive,  or  monftrous,  efpecially 
in  bulk. — The  Coloffus  of  Rhodes  was  of  an  enormous  ftature. 
See  Colossus. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  e,  and  norma,  rule,  q.  d. 
void  of,  or  contrary  to  rule,  or  meafure,  contra  itormam.  In 
T  *h{LcorruPt  a2ea  of  Latinity,  they  ufed  innormis  and  i  nor  mis. 

In  the  french  jurifprudence,  Icefio  enormis,  enormous  damage* 
is  that  which  exceeds  half  the  value,  of  the  thing  fold. 

ENQUEST,  or  Inquest,  in  law,  denotes  an°  inquifition  of  a 
jury  by  hearing  of  witneffes.  See  Inquisition. 

This  is  the  moft  ufual  manner  of  trial,  in  all  caufes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  within  this  realm.— In  civil  caufes,  after 
proof  is  made  on  either  fide,  of  fo  much  as  each  party  thinks 
good  for  himfeif ;  if  the  doubt  be  in  the  effed,  it  is  referred  to 
the  diferetion  of  twelve  indifferent  men,  impanelled  by  the 
lheriff  for  that  purpofe;  and.  as  they  bring  in  their  verdid,  fo 
judgment  pafleth ;  for.  the  judge  faith,  the  jury  findeth  the  fact 
thus. — For  the  enquejl  in  criminal  caufes,  fee  Jury. 

ENRICHED  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

ENROLLMENT.  See  the  article  Inrollment. 

Clerk  of  the  Enrollment  of  Fines.  See  Clerk  of  the  Enroll¬ 
ments. 

ENS,  Entity,  Being,  in  metaphyfics,  is  applied  in  a  general 
fenfe,  to  every  thing  which  the  mind  any  way  apprehends, 
and  whereof  it  affirms,  denies,  proves,  or  difproves  any  thing! 
-—This  other  philofophers  Call  cogitable,  and  intelligible  :  and 
the  logicians,  thema.  6 

Ens,  in  a  lefs  general  fenfe,  fignifies  fomething  that  is,  or  exifts 
fome  way  further  than  by  being  conceived,  or  being  capable  of 
being  conceived  in  the  mind.— This  is  particularlyPalled,  ens 
pofitivum  or  reale,  pofitive,  or  real  being.— In  oppofition  to 
which  ftands  non  ens.  See  Non-entity. 

Ens,  in  its  proper,  or  reftrained  fenfe,  is  that  to  which  there  are 
real  attributes  belonging  ;  or  that  which  has  a  reality  not 
only  out  of  theintelled,  but  in  itfelf. — This  is  what  is  proper¬ 
ly  meant  by  res ,  -thing ;  and  what  we  otherwife  call  ens  reale 
and  alfo  fubflance.  See  Substance. 

Ens  rationis,  is  that  which  depends  wholly  on  the  mind  ;  or  which 
exifts  only  in  the  imagination.— Of  which  they  diftinguifh 
three  kinds:  ens  rationis  effettivum,  which  is  done,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mind  ;  as  knowledge :  ens  rationis  fubjeHivum 
which  is  received  into  the  mind  ;  as  fcience :  and  ens  rationis 
objethvum,  which  is  reprefented  by  the  mind  ;  as  a  chimera  *  a 
golden  mountain,  or  the  like.  * 

Which  laft,  ifii  have  no  other  manner  of  being,  if  ;t  ba 

reprefented  lb  as  ,t  does  not,  or  cannot  be,  it  is  what  we  moft 
properly  call  cm  raturm — The  generality  of  fehool  philofo- 

Leofth  f  per.patettcs  among  the  reft,  aflert,  that  there 
are  of  thefe  mtia  ratims  abjtChva — Others  deny  there  are,  or 
can  be  any  fuch  thing.  7  * 
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Ens>  °r  t^s-prhmm,  among  chemifts,  denotes  the  efficacious 
“  part  of  any  natural  mixt  body,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 
or  foflile  ;  wherein,  all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  mixt,  are  comprehended  in  a  little  compafs.  See 

Essence.  .  . 

Paracelfus  pretends  to  have  been  able  to  feparate  the  ens  pn- 
ttiurnf. rorn  bodies,  and  with  it  to  effe£f  prodigious  things  to¬ 
ward  the  renovation,  and  reftoration  of  youth :  but  his  pro¬ 
cess  are  lb  obl'curely  delivered,  that  no  body  has  been  induced 
to  try  them. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  a  procefs  from  M.  le  Febure,  whereby  the 
ens  primutn ,  or  efience  of  bawm,  is  eafily  obtained  :  he  adds, 
that  the  effedls  of  an  ens  of  bawm,  thus  drawn,  are  no  ways 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Paracelfus ;  and  inftances  in  a  fpecial  friend 
of  his,  who,  upon  taking  it  only  for  a  fortnight,  the  nails  of 
his  hands  and  feet  fell  off,  and  were  fucceeded  by  a  fet  of  new 
ones ;  which  convinced  him  fo  far  of  its  efficacy,  that  he  left 
off  taking  it  himfelf :  but  giving  fome  of  it  to  an  old  woman 
of  feventy  years  of  age,  who  ferved  in  the  houfe,  it  produced 
the  menfes  again  ;  and  that  fo  copioufly,  as  wonderfully  to 
ftartle  the  woman. 

Upon  giving  a  little  of  it  to  an  old  hen,  her  feathers  began  to 
moult  on  the  fixth  day,  and  Ihe  grew  ftark  naked  ;  but  before 
a  fortnight  was  over,  flhe  had  bthers  in  their  room,  fairer, 
and  better  than  the  former. 

The  relation  is  odd  enough  ;  yet  confidering  the  hand  we  have 
it  from,  and  how  eafrly  the  thing  is  tried,  it  is  much  no  body 
has  yet  attempted  to  profecute  it. — The  procefs  is  thus: 
Having  gathered,  e.  gr.  fome  bawm,  or  other  fitting  plant, 
at  the  proper  fetffon  and  time  ;  beat  it  into  a  pulp  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  putting  it  into  a  bolt-head  hermetically  fealed, 
digeft  it  forty  days  in  a  dunghill,  or  other  analogous  heat. 
This  done,  take  out  the  matter,  which  will  now  be  morfe  li¬ 
quid  than  before,  and  feparating  from  it  the  dregs,  orgroffer 
parts,  digeft  it  anew  in  a  gentle  bath ;  that  the  remaining 
groffer  parts  may  alfo  fubfide :  filtrate  it,  and  add  to  it  the 
fixed  fait,  drawn  from  the  former  dregs,  dried  and  calcined. 
To  the  liquor  thus  prepared,  add  equal  parts  of  the  liquor  of 
good  fea-falt  well  purified,  and  melted,  and  then  let  it  run 
per  deliquium.  Laftly,  feal  up  the  mixture  in  a  bolt-head  ; 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  fix  weeks  longer.  At  the  end  of 
which  term,  the  ens  prhnum  of  the  plant  will  be  found  fwim- 
ming  on  the  liquor,  in  a  liquid,  tranfparent  form,  fometimes 
of  a  green,  arid  fometimes  a  reddifh  colour,  according  to  the 
plant  ufed. 

Ens  Veneris ,  or  Floiuer  of  Venus,  a  chemical  preparation  from  vi¬ 
triol,  firft  publilhed  by  Mr.  Boyle ;  held  a  fpecific  in  the 
rickets,  and  much  commended  in  nervous  cafes,  obftinate 
cachexies,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  obftru&ions  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  prepared  by  fubliming  equal  parts  of  the  powder  of  Cyprus 
vitriol,  (calcined  till  it  is  of  a  dark  colour)  and  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  into  the  form  of  yellow  flower. — It  has  its  name  from 
the  particles  of  Venus,  copper,  therein,  imparted  by  the  vi¬ 
triol. 

ENSCONCED,  in  the  military  art.  See  the  article  In- 
sconced. 

ENSEMBLE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  our  language  ; 
literally  fignifying  together,  or  one, with  another: — being  form¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin  in  and  fimiil. 

In  architecture,  we  fay  the  enfemhle,  or  tout  enjemble  of  a  build- 
in?,  meaning  the  whole  work,  or  compoiition,  confidered  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  in  parts  ;  and  fometimes  alfo,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. — All  thofe  pieces  of  Building 
make  a  fine  enfemble. 

To  judge  well  of  a  work,  a  ftatue,  or  other  work  of  fculpture, 
onemuft  firft  examine,  whether  the  enfemble  be  good. 

The  tout  enfemble  of  a  painting,  is  that  harmony  which  refults 
from  the  diftribution  of  the  feveral  objects  or  figures,  whereof 
it  is  compofed. — This  picture  is  good,  taking  the  parts  fepa- 
rately  :  but  the  tout  enfemble  is  naught. 

ENSIFORMIS  Cartilago.  See  the  article  Xiphoides. 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  banner,  or  colours,  under 
which  the  foldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the  different  com-, 
panies,  or  parties  they  belong  to.  See  Flag,  Colours, 
Standard,  &c. 

The  Turkilh  enfigns,  are  horfes  tails :  thofe  of  the  Europeans, 
are  pieces  of  taffety,  with  divers  figures,  colours,  arms,  and 
devifes  thereon.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  the  enfign,  bore  by 
the  Perfians,  was  a  golden  eagle  on  a  white  flag :  the  Corin¬ 
thians  bore  the  winged  horfe,  or  Pegafus,  in  theirs  :  the  Athe¬ 
nians  an  owl :  the  Meffenians,  the  Greek  Letter  M  :  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  the 

The  Romans  had  a  great  diverfity  of  enfigns  ;  the  wolf,  mi- 
notaur,  horfe,  boar,  and  at  length  the  eagle,  where  they 
flopped  :  this  was  firft  affumed  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  con- 
fulate  of  Marius.  See  Eagle. 

A  military  enfign,  on  a  medal  of  a  Roman  colony,  denotes  it 
a  colony  peopled  with  old  foldiers. 

Ensign,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  bears 
the  enfign,  or  colours;  by  the  Latins  called  fignifer ,  and 

vexillifer. 

He  has  the  charge  of  the  enfign  in  battle ;  and  if  he  be  killed, 
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the  captain  is  to  take  it  in  his  ftead  —The  enfign  is  under  the 
command  of  the  lieutenant,  and  in  his  abfence  fupplies  his 
poft.  ••  •  ,  , 

ENTABLATURE  *,  in  architecture,  is  that  part  of  an  order 
of  column  which  is  over  the  capital ;  comprehending  the  ar¬ 
chitrave,  frize,  and  corniche.  See  Architrave, °Frize 

andCoRNicHE. 

"T  lie  word  feems  formed  of  the  Latin  tabula! urn,  or  intabula - 
mentum. 

The  entablature  is  alfo  called  the  trabeation  ;  and  by  Vitruvius 
and  Vignola,  ornament :  it  is  different  in  the  different  orders: 
Indeed  it  confifts  of  the  three  grand  parts,  or  divifions  above- 
mentioned,  in  all  ;  but  thofe  parts  confift  of  a  greater,  or  lefs 
number  of  particular  members,  or  fub-divifions,  as  the  orders 
are  more  or  lefs  rich.  See  Order. 

Vignola  makes  the  entablature  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  column,  in  all  the  orders.  See  Order. 

In  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  the  architrave,  frize,  and  corniche, 
are  all  of  the  fame  height.  See  Tuscan,  and  Doric.— In 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  the  whole  entablature 
being  fifteen  parts ;  five  of  them  are  allowed  for  the  archi¬ 
trave,  four  for  the  frize,  and  fix  for  the  corniche.  See  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  &c. 

Entablature,  or  Entablament,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  the  laft  row  of  ftones  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  a  building, 
whereon  the  timber  and  the  covering  reft. 

As  this  is  frequently  made  to  projeeft  beyond  the  naked  of  the 
wall  to  carry  off  the  rain,  fome  authors  call  it  in  ha.tm  fillici- 
cidium,  or  drip. — Such  an  entablature  does  not  ftand  out  far 
enough  :  it  lets  the  water  fall  on  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

ENTAIL,  in  law,  fignifies  fee  tail,  .or  fee  entailed y  that  is,  a- 
bridged,  curtailed,  or  limited  to  certain  conditions.  See  Fee, 
and  Tail. — For  the  docking  of  an  entail.  See  Docking, 
and  Recovery. 

ENTE',  in  heraldry,  literally  implies  engrafted ;  and  is  ufed  by 
the  foreign  heralds  to  exprefs  a  method  of  marfhalling,  little 
known  among  us.— Yet  we  have  an  inftanceof  it  in  the  fourth 
grand  quarter  of  his  majefty’s  royal  enfign  ;  w’hofe  blazon  is, 
Brunfwic  and  Lunenburgh  impaled  with  ancient  Saxony,  ente 
in  pointe. 

ENTELECHIA,  Ei/rsAs^/a,  a  Greek  term,  by  which  Arifto- 
tle  defines  the  foul ;  and  which  not  occurring  in  any  other  au¬ 
thor,  has  given  the  critics  and  philofophers  infinite  perplexity 
to  difcover  its  meaning.  See  Soul. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus,  is  even  laid  to  have  confulted  the  devil 
about  it ;  after  which,  in  his  paraphrafe  on  Themiftius,  whe¬ 
ther  from  “the  devil  or  himfelf  we  know  not,  he  renders  it  by 
perfedtibabia,  which  is  not  a  whit  the  clearer. 

Cicero,  whofe  interpretation  flhould  be  preferable  to  that  of 
any  modern,  defines  entelechia  (Tufcul.  q.  L.  I.  C.  i.J  to  be 
a  certain ,  continued ,  and  perpetual  motion :  whence  it  fhould 
feem  that  Ariftotle  took  the  foul  for  a  mode  of  the  body  j  a 
continuous  motion  being  doubtlels  a  mode  of  the  body..  See  Body, 
Mode,  &c. 

The  common  peripatetics  hold  entelechia  to  fignify  a 51 ;  and 
under  it,  fuppofe  the  form  of  the  compound,  or  animal)  to 
be  underftood. — Accordingly,  fome  define  it  any  adl,  whe¬ 
ther  fubftantial  or  accidental,  confidered  as  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  fome  operation  in  the  body. — Others  define  it  a  fubftantial 
a5t ,  whereby  a  thing  is,  what  it  is,  in  fubftance.  ' 

Laftly,  other,  and  thofe  the  lateft  peripatetics  agree  that  the 
a5l  or  entelechia ,  whereby  Ariftotle  meant  to  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foul,  is  either  fome  mode  of  the  body,  as  motion, 
or  nothing  at  all. — And  thus  the  peripatetic,  motion  comes 
round  to  that  ‘of  Cicero. 

ENTENDEMENT,  in  law.  See  the  'article  Intend¬ 


ment. 

ENTERFERING,  in  the  mange. 

TING. 


See  the  article  Cut- 


ENTEROCELE*,  Emp<j)CMA>\  in  v  medicine,  a  rupture, 
or  defeent  of  the  inteftines.  See  Rupture,  and  Hydren- 
terocele.  :  ’  *  •  • 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  intefine  ;  -.and 

xtjAH,  tumor. 

The  enterocele  is  a  kind  of  hernia,  or  rupture,  wherein  the  in¬ 
teftines,  particularly  the  ilium,  fall  either  into  the.  groin,  or 
the  ferotum.  See  Hernia. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  enterocele',  the  perfedl,  which  happens 
when  the  inteftine  falls  into  the  ferotum  ;  and  the  imperfedl, 
when  it  only  falls  into  the  groin. 

The  next  caufe  of  the  enterocele,  is  the  relaxation,  or  exten- 
fion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  peritonaeum,  wherein  the  inte¬ 
ftines  are  contained. — The  remote  caufes  are.  grfeat  lifts,  too 
violent;  exercifes,  great  coughs,  frequent  vomiting,  much 
crying,  &c.  whence  it  is  that  children  are  much  Tubjeci there¬ 
to. —The  remedy  is  chiefly  by  external  applications,  as  truffes 
and  boulfters. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE,  Ei  t£Pot»tao^«a«,  a  kind, of  rupture, 
wherein  the  inteftines,  and  epiploon,  or  caul,  fall  together  in¬ 
to  the  ferotum.  See  Hernia.— The  caufes  arc  the  lame  as 
thofe  of  the  enterocele.  See  Enterocele.  -tFRO 
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ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS  *,  a  kind  of  exomphalus, 

wherein  the  inteftines,  and  epiploon,  or  caul,  bunch  out  at 
the  navel.  See  Exomphalus. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  sv%&v,  intejline ,  vtirtrKooy,  caul, 
and  umbilicus ,  navel. 

ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS  *,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
omphalus,  wherein,  befide  a  difplacing  and  bunching  out  of 
the  inteftine,  there  is  a  deal  of  watery  humours  collected 
along  with  it.  See  Exomphalus. 


*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tfliyv,  inteftine, 

ENTEROLOGY,  (from  iv\iPjv,  intejlinum ,  a  gut,  and  hoy©-. 
Jermo,  difcourfe)  is  properly  a  treatife  of  the  bowels.^Thoueh 
the  word  is  generally  underftood  to  include  the  contents  of 

three  cavities,  head,  bread,  and  all  the  vifcera,  or  belly.  See 
Viscera.  3 


ENTEROMPHALUS  *,  in  medicine,  a  kind  o 

exomphalus,  wherein  the  inteftines  being  fallen  out  of  theii 
place,  occafion  a  tumor  in  the  navel.  See  Exomphalus. 

umiwZ*  °f  th‘  G'“k’  anc 

10  IaW’  the  difcuffing>  or  trying  a  poim 
incidentally  falling  out,  before  the  caufe  can  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

TTius,  two  perfons  being  found  heirs  to  land,  by  two  feveral 
oflices  in  one  county ;  the  king  is  brought  in  doubt,  to  which 
of  them  livery  ought  to  be  made.  Before  livery,  therefore, 
they  muft  enterplede ,  that  is,  formally  try  between  themfelves 
which  is  the  right  heir. 

TOTmTciiml’  Interrment-  See  Interrment. 
ENTHUSIASM  * ,  E»9i trutwot,  a  poetic  or  prophetic  rage, 

or  fury,  which  tranfports  the  mind,  enflames  and  raifes 
the  imagination,  and  makes  it  conceive,  and  exprefs  things 
extraordinary  and  furprizing.  See  Poetry,  Inspiration, 

C3V. 


*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  spfjg©-,  or  €„gKf>  a 

man  animated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  the  fpirit 

of  God,  in  whom  God  is,  or  whom  God  animates.  Whence 

the  verb  ivlhscria.£u,  or  iv^uiau,  and  the  noun 

enthufiafm  ;  and  iodua/aftif,  enthufiajl ,  a  perfon  fubieft  to  fuch 

tranfports. 

M.  de  Piles  defines  enthufiafm ,  a  tranfport  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  is  led  to  think  and  imagine  things  in  a  fublime,  furpri- 
fing,  yet  probable  manner. 

The  fublime,  he  thinks  a  rieceffary  ingredient  in  the  definition, 
as  being  the  proper  effeft,  and  production  of  enthufiafm.  -En- 
thufafm ,  he  adds,  contains  the  fublime ;  as  the  trunk,  the 
branches.  See  Sublime. 

This  is  the  enthufiafm  felt  in  poetry,  oratory,  mufic,  painting, 
fculpture,  &c.  But  this  enthufiafm  which  belongs  to  the 
works  of  art,  is  very  different  from  that  attributed  to  the 
fibyls  and  priefteffes  of  the  oracles,  and  heathen  gods  ;  which 
was  little  elfe  but  fanaticifm,  and  confided  principally  in  gri¬ 
mace,  and  contorfions  of  the  body.  See  Oracle,  Pythi¬ 
an,  &c.  See  alfo  the  preface  to  this  book. 

There  is  a  degree  of  affent,  fays  Mr.  Lock,  which,  with 
fome  men,  has  the  fame  authority,  as  either  faith  or  reafon  ; 
and  that  is  enthujidfin  ;  which  laying  by  reafon,  would  let  up 
revelation  without  it  ;  whereby,  in  effedf,  it  takes  away  both 
reafon  and  revelation,  and  fubftitutes  in  the  room  of  it,  the 
ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man’s  own  brain,  and  affumes  them  for 
a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  conduCI.  See  Revelation. 
Immediate  revelation  being  a  much  eafier  way  for  men  to 
eftablifh  their  opinions,  and  regulate  their  conduft  by,  than 
the  tedious  labour  of  ftriCI  reafoning ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
Tome  have  been  very  apt  to  pretend  to  it ;  efpecially  in  fuch  of 
their  actions  and  opinions,  as  they  cannot  account  for  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  knowledge,  and  principles  of  reafon.  See 
Knowledge,  Reason,  IS<\ 

Hence  we  fee,  tfiat  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melancholy 
has  mix’d  with  devotion,  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves,  has 
raifed  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God 
than  is  allowed  others ;  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  perfwafion  of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  deity, 
and  frequent  communications  from  the  divine  fpirit. 

Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundless  opinion 
comes  to  fettle  itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumi¬ 
nation  from  the  fpirit  of  God  ;  and  whatfoever  odd  a&ion 
they  find  in  themfelves  an  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is 
concluded  to  be  a  call,  or  direction,  from  heaven,  and  muft 
be  obeyed.  See  Fanatic,  itfc. 

This  we  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm ,  which,  though  rifing 
from  the  conceit  of  a  warm,  or  overweening  brain,  works 
‘where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  perfwafions 
and  adtions  of  men,  than  either  reafon,  or  revelation,  or  both 
together  ;  men  being  moft  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulfes 
they  receive  from  themfelves. 

When  men  are  once  got  into  this  way  of  immediate  revela¬ 
tion,  of  illumination  without  fearch,  and  certainty  without 
proof,  reafon  is  loft  upon  them  ;  they  are  above  it :  they  fee 
The  light  infufed  into  their  underftandings,  and  they  cannot 
be  miftaken  ;  like  the  light  of  bright  fun-Ihine,  it  Ihews  it 


felf,  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence:  they  foe! 
the  hand  of  God  moving  them  within,  and  the  impulfes  of 
the  fpirit,  and  cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  feel.— But  of 
this  feeing  and  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of  an  inclination  to 
do  Something,  or  of  the  fpirit  of  God  moving  that  inclina¬ 
tion  ?  thefe  are  two  very  different  perceptions,  and  Should  be 
carefully  diftinguilhed. 

If  they  know  the  thing  to  be  a  truth,  they  muft  do  it,  either 
by  its  own  felf-evidence,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it 
out  to  be  fo :  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  either  of  thefe 
two  ways,  they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  revelation  :  for  thus 
all  truths,  of  what  kind  foever,  that  men  uninfpired,  are  en¬ 
lightened  with,  come  into  their  minds.  If  they  fay,  they 
know  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
the  reafon  is  good;  but  then  it  will  be  demanded,  how  they 
know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  ?  if  they  lay,  by  the  light 
it  brings  with  it;  they  fhould  confider,  whether  this  be  faying 
uny  more,  than  that  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe  they  believe  it 
to  be  true  ;  for  all  the  light  they  fpeak  of,  is  but  a  ftrong 
perfwafion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth  ;  which  is  a 
very  unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets'  or 
actions.  True  light  in  the  mind,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  any  propofttion  :  and,  if  it  be  not /elf- 
evident,  all  the  light  it  can  have,  is  from  the  clearnefs  of  thofe 
proofs  upon  which  it  is  received.  See  Evidence. 

God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  doth  not  unmake  the 
rpan :  he  leaves  his  faculties  in  their  natural  ftate,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  his  infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine 
original,  or  no.  If  he  would  have  us  affent  to  the  truth  of 
any  propofition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  natural  reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to  be  a 
truth  which  he  would  have  us  affent  to  by  his  authority  ;  and 
convinces  us,  that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome  marks,  which 
reafo.n  cannot  be  miftaken  in. 

The  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  from  God,  had 
fomething  elfe  befides  internal  light  of  affurance  in  their 
own  minds,  to  teftify  to  them,  that  it  was  from  God.  They 
had  outward  figns  to  convince  them,  of  the  author  of  thofe 
revelations.  And  when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they 
had  a  power  given' them  to  juftify  the  truth  of  their  commif- 
fion  from  heaven ;  and  by  viftble  figns  to  affert  the  divine 
authority  of  the  meffage  they  were  fent  with.  Mofes  faw 
the  bufh  burn  without  being  confumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out 
of  it.  God,  by  another  miracle,  of  his  rod  turned  into  a 
ferpent,  affured  him  likewife  of  a  power  to  teftify  his  million, 
by  the  fame  miracle  repeated  before  them  to  whom  he  wa^ 
fent.  See  Miracle. 

ENTHUSIAST,  EtQaurMnd  a  perfon  poffeffed  with  enthufiafm 
See  Enthusiasm,  Fanatic,  &c. 

The  word  is  ufually  underftood  in  an  ill  fenfe.— It  was  applied 
by  the  ancients,  to  a  fea  of  heretics,  called  alfo  Majaliansy 
and  Euchites ;  who,  as  Theodoret  expreffes  it,  were  denomi¬ 
nated  enthufiafs ,  by  reafon  that  being  poffeffed  by  the  devil 
they  believed  themfelves  divinely  infpired.  See  Massalians* 
and  Euchites. 

Among  us,  enthufiajl  is  of  like  import  with  fanatic ;  and  is 
applied  to  the  quakers,  the  ancient  anabaptifts,  and  modem 
prophets,  from  their  pretences  to  extraordinary  lights,  revela¬ 
tions,  vifions,  impulfes,  6Y  from  heaven.  See  Quaker 
Anabaptist,  Mystic,  &c. 

ENTHYMEME  *,  in  logic,  an  argument  confiding  onlv  of 
two  propofitions,  an  antecedent,  and  a  confequent  deduced 
from  it.  See  Argument. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  gr0vy.n f/et,  formed  of  the  word  ev&j- 
y.eiSai,  to  think ,  conceive,  a  compound  of  iv  and  d-uu@- 
tnind. '  ‘  * 


Ariftotle  calls  it,  the  rhetorical ,  or  probable  argument  ;  the 
fchools,  the  imperfeCl  fyllogfm ,  in  con  tra-d  [function  to  the 
perfect,  which  confifts  of  three  propofitions,  and  is  called  the 
dialectical  argument.  SeeSYLLOGisM. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  enthymeme  is  really  a 
perfect  fyllogifm  in  the  mind,  and  only  imperfedt  in  the  ex- 
preffion,  by  reafon  one  of  the  premifes  is  fuppreffed,  as  beino- 
diffidently  clear  and  obvious,  and  eafily  fupplied  by  the  under- 
ftanding  of  thofe  with  whom  we  difcourfe. 

Thus,  in  every  right  lined  triangle,  the  three  angles  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones  ;  and  confequently,  they  are  fo  in  an  ifofee- 
les  triangle:  is  an  enthymeme ;  the  propofition  that  an  ifofceles 
is  a  right  lined  triangle,  being  omitted,  as  being  fufficientlv 
known  and  granted.  3 

The  enthymeme  is  the  moft  ftmple  and  elegant  of  all  argumen- 
tations,  bang  what  a  man,  in  arguing  clofely,  commonly 
makes,  without  attending  at  all  to  the  form  thereof  Tlud 
that  verfe  remaining  of  Ovid's  tragedy,  entitled,  Alda  coni 
tains  an  mtbymme:  firvare  fotui,  pcrdere  an  po/Tum  nm  ?  I 
was  able  to  have  you  , ,  confequently,  could  have  deftroyed  you 
All  the  beauty  would  have  been  loft,  had  all  the  propofitions 

been  expreffed  ;  the  mind  difpleafed  with  a  rehearfa  of  what  is 
no  ways  necellary.  1,0 

rf10’  fW°  ProPofltio”s  of  an  enthymeme ,  are 
both  included  in  a  Angle  propofition  ;  which  Ariftotle  calls,  an 

wthymemtual fentence  \  and  gives  this  inftance  thereof,  mortal 

do 
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J,  mt  bear  an  immvtal  hatred.  The  whole  mthjmm,  would 
be,  tbm  art  mortal,  let  not  therefore, 

ENTIRE  Tenancy ,  in  law,  is  conti a-diftingui  / 

and  lignifies  a  foie  polTeffion  in  one  , nan  :  whm» 
the  other  denotes  a  joint,  or  common  one,  in  feverai. 
Tenant,  and  Jointenant. 

Entire  Arms.  See  the  article  Arms. 

ENTITATIVELY,  Entitative',  imphei  an  abitraction,  o 
feparation,  of  all  the  circumftances,  from  a  thing  under  con- 

fideration.  See  Abstraction.  .  . 

Thus,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  taken,  or  confidered,  entitahvely, or 
fecundum  entitatem ,  when  confidered  nakedly,  and  precuely, 
according  to  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  without  any  thing  extnniic. 

_ E.  gr.  Peter  entitahvely  taken,  is  Peter,  as  a  thing,  a  lub- 

ftance*  a  man,  &c.  without  any  regard  to  his  being  a  lord,  a 
husband,  learned,  &c. 

ENTITY,  in  the  fcliool  philofophy,  a  phyfical  ens,  or  being, 
confidered  according  to  what  it  is  in  its  natural  capacity.  See 


Ens,  and  Non-^%.  _  ■ 

Some  dealers  in  diftineftions,  give  us  feveral  kinds  of  entity.—* 
In  its  proper  fenfe,  they  apply  it  to  a  compages  of  diffimilar 
parts :  fuch  as  is  the  entity  of  a  houfe,  of  the  world,  &c. 

In  a  more  limited  fenfe,  they  apply  it  to  a  congeries  of  fimilar 
parts  :  fuch  as  is  the  entity  of  water,  heat,  &c.-  And,  in  its 
general  fenfe,  to  any  reality  ;  fuch  as  the  entity  of  God,  of 


angels,  &c. 

But  this  is  mere  fubtilty  :  perhaps  entity  were  bell:  defined  the 
adlual  effence,  or  exiftence,  of  any  thinking  thing.  See  Es¬ 
sence,  and  Existence. 

ENTOYER,  or  Entoire,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
bordure,  charged  entirely  with  things  without  life.  See  Bor- 


DURE. 

ENTRAILS  *,  the  inteftines,  or  guts,  of  an  animal.  See  In- 
testines. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  interalia  ; 
formed  of  the  Greek,  sv\i&v,  intejline. 

In  embalming,  they  take  out  the  entrails.  See  Embalming. 
Poifon  leaves  its  chief  marks  in  the  entrails.  See  Poison. 
Entrails,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  the  vifee- 
ra ;  or  all  the  parts  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  bodies  of 
animals.  See  Viscera. 

The  arufpicina  of  the  ancients,  was  employed  in  confidering 
the  entrails  of  vi&ims,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  See 
Aruspices,  &c. 

ENTRIES,  amongft  hunters,  thofe  places  in  thickets,  through 
which  deer  are  found  lately  to  have  paffed  ;  by  means  where¬ 
of  their  bignefs,  or  fize  is  gueffed  at ;  and  at  which  the  hounds, 
or  beagles,  are  put  to  them  for  the  view. 

ENTRUSION,  or  Intrusion,  in  law,  a  violent,  or  unlaw¬ 
ful  entrance  into  lands,  or  tenements,  void  of  a  poffelfor  ;  by 
‘  a  perfon  who  has  no  right  to  them. 

Thus,  when  a  man  fteps  into  lands,  the  owner  whereof  lately 
died,  ere  the  right  heir,  either  by  himfelf,  or  any  other,  hath 
taken  pofleffion,  it  is  entrufion. 

•  Entrufion  and  abatement ,  are  fometimes  taken  for  the  fame 
thing:  though  there  is  a  difference.  See  Abatement;  fee 
alfo  Disseisin. 

Entrusion,  in  the  canon  law.  See  Intrusion. 

ENTRY,  or  Entrance,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  door, 

"  gate,  paffage,  UV.  through  which  to  enter ,  or  arrive  within  a 
place.  See  Door,  Gate,  &c. 

Entry,  in  book-keeping.  See  Book-keeping. 

Bill  of  Entry.  See  the  article  Bill. 

Entry,  is  fometimes  alfo<ufed  to  denote  a  duty,  or  impoft,  laid 
on  commodities  imported  into  a  ftate,  either  by  land  or  fea. 
See  Duty. 

The  duties  of  entry,  or  importation,  are  paid  according  to  a 
tariff  fettled  for  that  purpofe.  Where  the  duty  of  entry  of 
any  commodity,  is  not  fixed  by  the  tariff ;  it  is  paid  by  efti- 
mation,  i.  e.  in  proportion  to  what  fome  other  commodity, 
of  nearly  the  fame  quality  and  value,  ules  to  pay.  See  Im¬ 
portation,  Exportation. 

Entry,  alfo  denotes  a  folemn  reception;  or  a  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  by  kings,  princes,  ambaffadors,  legates,  &e.  upon 
their  firft  entring  a  city,  or  their  return  in  triumph  from  fome 
expedition. 

Entry,  in  law,  fignifies  the  taking  pofleffion  of  lands,  or  tene¬ 
ments,  in  virtue  of  a  title  thereto.  See  Possession. 

Forcible  Entry.  See  the  article  Forcible. 

Entry  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  which  grants  pofleffion  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  a  perfon,  on  account  of  a  legal  right  thereto. 
See  Ingressu. 

Writs  of  entry ,  fays  Briton,  favour  much  of  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  :  fome,  e.  gr.  are  to  recover  cuftoms,  and  fervices  ;  and 
in  thefe  are  contained  the  two  words,  folet  and  debet. — Such  are 
the  writs  quo  jure ,  rationalibus  divifis ,  rationabili  ejloverio ,  &c. 
In  the  plea  of  entry  there  are  three  degrees  :  the  firft,  where  a 
man  demandeth  lands  or  tenements,  of  his  own  feifin,  after 
the  term  is  expired.— The  fecond,  where  one  demandeth 
lands  or  tenements,  let  by  another  after  the  term  is  expired. 
*—T  he  third,  where  one  demandeth  lands  or  tenements  of 
that  tenant,  who  had  entry  by  one  to  whom  fome  aqceftor  of 
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the  plaintiff  did  let  for  a  term  now  expired :  and  according 

to  thefe  degrees,  the  writs  for  remedy  are  varied. _ Befide 

which,  there  is  fourth  form,  without  degrees,  and  in  cafe  of 
a  more  remote  feifin,  to  which  the  other  three  degrees  do  not 
extend. 

The  writ  in  the  fecond  degree,  is  called  a  writ  of  entry  in 
le  per. — In  the  third,  in  le  per  &  cui. — And  in  the  fourth, 
without  degrees,  a  writ  of  entry  in  le  pojl ;  that  is,  after 
diffeifin,  made  by  fuch  a  one  to  fuch  a  one. 

If  a  writ  of  entry  be  conceived  out  of  the  right  cafe,  fo  that 
one  form  is  brought  for  another,  it  is  abatable. 

A  writ  of  entry  differs  from  an  ajfize,  in  that  it  lies,  for  the« 
moft  part,  againft  him  who  entered  lawfully,  but  holdetH 
againft  law ;  whereas  an  affize  lieth  againft  him,  who  unlaw¬ 
fully  diffeized  :  yet,  fometimes,  a  writ  of  entry  lieth  upon  an 
entrufion.  See  Assise. 

ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  a  mount  of  earth,  fometimes 
raifed  in  the  ditch  of  a  place,  and  fometimes  beyond  it ;  being 
either  in  form  of  a  Ample  parapet,  or  of  a  fmall  rampart 
bordered  with  a  parapet. 

Thefe  envelopes  are  made,  where  weak  places  are  only  to  be 
covered  with  Angle  lines  ;  without  advancing  towards  the 
field  ;  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  works  which  require  a 
great  deal  of  room  ;  fuch  as  horn -works,  half  moons,  Lfr. 
—  Envelopes  are  fometimes  called  fllons ,  contregards ,  conferves , 
lunettes ,  &c. 

ENVIRONNE,  in  the  French  heraldry,  is  when  a  lion,  or 
other  figure,  is  environed ,  or  encompafled  round  with  other 
things. — Environne  with  fo  many  bezants,  &c.  in  orle. 

ENUMERATION,  the  a<5l  of  numbering,  or  counting.  See 
Numeration. 

God  challenges  Abraham,  in  feripture,  to  enumerate  the  ftars : 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  Auguftus  Casfar  had  com¬ 
manded  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  the  world,  or  rather 
of  all  the  people  under  his  empire.  Though  feveral  able  au¬ 
thors  are  of  opinion  that  the  cenfus,  tax,  or  enumeration , 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  empire, 
but  only  to  the  people  of  Judaea.  See  Perizonius  de  Cenfu  Ju- 
daico :  and  Berger  de  Viis  Militaribus. 

At  Rome,  it  was  an  ufual  thing  to  have  an  enumeration  made 
of  all  the  families:  the  firft  was  under  Servius  Tullus,  when 
the  men  amounted  to  80  thoufand.  Pompey,  and  Craffus, 
made  another  when  they  reached  to  400  thoufand.  That  of 
Caefar  did  not  exceed  100  thoufand:  fo  that  the  civil  wars 
muft  have  deftroyed  300  thoufand  Romans  citizens.  Under 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  725,  the  Roman  citizens,  throughout 
the  empire  were  numbered  at  4  millions  63  thoufand.  In 
the  year  of  Rome  746,  the  citizens  being  numbered  again, 
were  found  4  millions,  2  hundred  33  thoufand.  In  the  year 
766,  being  the  laft  year  of  Auguftus’s  reign,  that  prince, 
together  with  Tiberius,  made  another  enumeration  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  when  they  were  found  4  millions  137 
thoufand  perfons.  Claudius  made  a  new  computation,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  48,  when,  as  Tacitus  relates  it,  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  throughout  the  whole  empire,  amounted  to  6 
millions  964  thoufand  ;  though  others  reprelent  the  number 
as  confiderably  greater. — A  very  rare,  yet  indifputable  medal  of 
Claudius,  never  yet  made  public,  expreffes  the  precife  number 
in  this  lift  made  by  Claudius,  which  was  called  eftenfo ,  to  be 
7  millions  of  people  fit  to  bear  arms,  befide  all  the  foldiers  on 
foot  in  the  armies,  which  amounted  to  50  legions,  57  cohorts, 
and  60  foldiers. — After  this  enumeration  we  find  no  more  till 
that  of  Vefpatian,  which  was  the  laft. 

Enumeration,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  part  of  the  peroration, 
wherein  the  orator,  collecting  the  fcattered  heads  of  what  has 
been  delivered  throughout  the  whole,  makes  a  brief,  and  art¬ 
ful  rehearfal,  or  recapitulation  thereof.  See  Peroration, 
and  Recapitulation. 

Enumeration  a/  the  parts ,  in  rhetoric,  amounts  to  the  fame, 
with  what  we  more  ufually  call  dijlribution.  See  Distribu¬ 
tion. 

ENUNCIATION,  a  Ample  expreffion,  or  declaration,  of  a 
thing,  in  terms  either  of  affirmation,  or  denial. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  diftinguifh  three  operations  of  the  un- 
derftanding ;  apprehenfion,  enunciation ,  and  reafoning.  See 
Mind,  Operation,  &c. 

Enunciation,  among  logicians,  denotes  the  fame  as  proportion. 
See  Proposition. 

ENVOICE.  .  See  the  article  Invoice. 

ENVOY,  a  perfon  deputed,  or  lent  purpofcly  to  negotiate  fome 
particular  affair  with  a  foreign  prince,  or  republic.  See  Mi¬ 
nister. 

Thofe  fent  from 'the  courts  of  England,  France,  OV.  to  Ge¬ 
noa,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  other  petty  princes  and 
ftates,  do  not  go  in  quality  of  embaffadors,  but  of  envoys. 
Add,  that  thofe  fent  from  one  great  prince,  or  ftate,  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  as  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  emperor,  b'c. 
when  the  affair  they  go  upon  is  not  very  folemn  and  important, 
have  frequently  no  other  character  but  that  of  envoys.  See 
Embassador. 

Envoys  are  either  ordinary ,  or  extraordinary.  See  Ordinary', 
and  Extraordinary, 


Both 
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Both  kinds  are  under  the  protb&ion  of  tlie  law  of  nations 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  eriibaffadors ;  only  differing 
from  them  in  this,  that  the  fame  cferemonies  are  not  perform¬ 
ed  to  them.  r 

The  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary,  Wicqiiefort  obferves,  is 
Very  modern  ;  more  modern  than  that  of  refident :  the  mini- 

of  IT/? ither5wltuh’  atfirftg  to°kon  them  moft  of  the  airs 
of  embafiadors;  but  they  have  fince  beeh  taught  otherwife 

^  FranCe  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  conducing  ehvoys  extraordinary  to  their 

flmidd™' I  ^  Coaches>  Wlth  diverfe  others, 

mould  no  longer  be  pradhfed  to  envoys. 

S.  Juftiniani  the  fi,  ft  ^extraordinary  from  Venice,  after  that 

*V Ad  ?  T T’  10  fPeakinS  t0  the  kmg  ;  but  it  was 

hedkW  thekmg  °f  FranCC  declared,  that 

he  did  not  expeft  his  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Vienna 

fhould  be  regarded  any  otherwife  than  as  an  ordinary  refident 

**  have  been 

ENURNY,  is  the  herald’s  term,  for  the  bordure  of  a  coat  of 
arms  bemg  charged  with  any  kind  of  beafts. 

TOM0,  °Irather^ouc'  See^oLic. 

FPAP'Tq^0^  Seethe  article  .Ton. 

the  lunar  funn^T00]0^7’! t^6  exce^es  °f  tbe  folar  month  above 

nar  vrar  of  rtf  "TV  a"d  °f  the  folar  ?ear  ab°ve  the  lu- 
above  a^  man  f  f^od‘cal  ;  or  of  feveral  folar  months, 

above  as  many  fynodical  months  ;  and  feveral  folar  vears  above 
zsmany  dozens  of  fynodical  months.  7  ° 

he  (parts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menflrual 
Mmjlrual-E.* 'acts,  are  the  exceffe  of  the  civil  or 
month,  above  the  lunar  month.  See  Month 

iince°the  lunar  momh 

of  Jamrary  contains  3,  day?:  ,L  menftrual  ’,p„a  is  \  da“Te 

^“nan  ESeeCY£ARrc  °f  thc  l"olar  r'car  “We  the  Iu- 

Hence,  as  the  Julian  year  is  365  days  6  hours,  and  the  Tulian 
davs  «“,r,35f  1111  f  3?*«  the  an.nual  W?  will  be  10 
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montl’  tUlolTsSt  “  emb0UfmiC>  °r  in‘;rCa'ary 
Thus,  the  epart  of  4  years  is  14  days,  and  fo  of  the  reft:  and 
thus,  every  19th  year,  the  epart  becomes  30  or  oj  confe- 
quently  the  20th  year  the  epart  is  11  again:  and  fo  the  cycle 
of  eparts,  expires  with  the  golden  number,  or  lunar  cycle  of 
19  years,  and  begms  agam  with  the  fame,  as  in  the  following 


Gold. 

Numb. 

Eparts, 

Gold. 

Numb. 

Eparts. 

'  I 

XI 

7 

XVII  - 

2 

XXII 

8 

XXVIII 

3 

III 

9 

IX 

4 

XIV 

10 

XX 

5 

XXV 

11 

I 

6 

VI 

12 

XII 

Gold, 

Numb. 


!3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

J9 


Eparts. 


XXIII 

IV 

XV 

XXVI 

VIII 

XIX 

xxx 


Again,  as  the  new  moons  are  the  fame,  that  is,  fall  on  the 
fame  day  every  19  years,  fo  the  difference  between  the  lunar 

yCar’-  1S,the  fame  eveiT  years-  And  becaufe  the 
laid  difference  is  always  to  be  added  to  the  lunar  year  in  or- 

°rrmake  it:  e9ual  to  the  f°iar  year;  hence  the 
laid  difference  refpe&ively  belonging  to  each  year  of  the  moon’s 
cycle,  is  called  the  epart  of  the  faid  year ;  that  is,  the  number 
to  be  added  to  the  faid  year  to  make  it  equal  to  the  folar  year  • 
the  word  being  formed  from  the  Greek,  induce  in- - 

tercalo.  * 

Upon  this  mutual  refpecft,  between  the  cycle  of  the  moon 
and  the  cycle  of  the  eparts,  is  founded  this  rule  for  finding  the 
epart  belonging  to  any  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle.  Multiply 
the  year  given  of  the  moon’s  cycle  into  1 1  j  if  the  produce 
lefs  than  30,  it  is  the  epart  fought ;  if  the  produdf  be  greater 
than  30,  divide  it  by  30,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dividend 
is  the  epart.  For  inftance,  I  would  know  the  epart  for  the 

I7rI2>  which  is  the  third  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle 
Wherefore  3  is  t he  epart  for  1712  :  for  n  x  3=22,  and  72 

being  divided  by  30,  there  is  left  3  of  the  dividend  for  the 
epart.  bee  Cycle. 

By  help  of  the  epart  may  be  found  what  day  of  any  month  in 

T0n  fallsori>  thus:  to  the  number  of  the 
month,  from  March  inclufively,  add  the  epart  of  the  year 

fZVr  ft  Am  bC  ^  than  30,  fobtradf  it  out  of  3J™ 
greater,  fubtradi  it  out  of  60  ;  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
day,  whereon  the  new  moon  will  fall. 

If  the  new  moon  be  fought  for  in  the  month  of  January  or 
March,  then  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  the  epart;  if  for  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  April,  then  only  r  is  to  be  added. 

For  example:  I  would  know  what  day  of  December  the  new 
moon  was  onA.  ^1711,  the  epart  whereof  is  22,  By  the 


a  fore  faid  rule,  I  find  it  will  be  December  til'd  28  th  ;  for 
22 -f- 1 0=32,  and  60— .32=28.  See  Moon. 

The  day  whereon  the  new  moon  falls,  being  thus  found,  it  ij 
eafy  to  infer  from  thence  what  the  age  of  the  moon  is  on  any 
day  given.  See  Moon,  and  Age.  7 

However,  there  is  a  peculiar  rule  commonly  made  ufe  of  to 
this  purpofe,  which  is  this :  add  the  epart  of  the  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  month,  from  March  inclufively,  and  the  given  day 
of  the  month  all  into  one  fum,  which  if  it  be  lefs  than  ?o, 
fhews  the  age  of  the  moortj  if  it  be  greater  than  30,  divide  it 
by  and  ^e  remainder  of  the  dividend  fhews  the  age1  of  the 
moon,  or  how  many  days  it  is  from  the  laftnew  moon:  this 
method  will  never  err  a  whole  day. 

F°/i  *n^ai^e :  wbat  was  tbe  age  of  the  moon  on  December 
31  ,  A.  D.  17 1 1  ?  by  this  rule,  I  find,  that  the  moon  was 
then  three  days  old  ;  that  is,  it  was  then  three  days  from  the 
laft  new  moon.  For  22  -f- 1  o-f-3 1=63,  and  63  being  divided 
by  30,  there  will  remain  of  the  dividend  3.  And  this  exact¬ 
ly  agrees  to  the  other  forgoing  rule,  whereby  it  was  found  that 
the  new  moon  was  on  December  28,  17 1 1. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  the  cycle  of  19  years,  anticipates 
the  new  moons  by  one  day  in  312  years  j  the  fame  cycle  of 
eparts  will  not  always  hold  :  the  moon’s  anticipation  leffening 
the  feveral  eparts  by  one,  every  312  years. 

To  have  the  eparts ,  therefore,  point  out  the  new  moons  p?r- 
petually  ;  that  epart  given  in  the  calendar  is  not  fufficient ;  but 
all  the  30  eparts  fhould  be  beftowed  throughout  the  whole  year, 
that  the  calendar  may  exhibit  all  the  cycles  of  eparts.  See 
Calendar. 

And,  again,  as  in  300  Gregorian  years,  there  is  one  biffexfile 
year  dropped  ;  the  new  moons  are  thus  thrown  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Confequently,  by  the  moon’s  poft-pofition  there  is 
one  added  to  every  epart.  See  Gregorian. 
EPANORTHOSIS  *,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the  orator 
revokes,  and  corrects  fomething  before  alledged,  as  too  weak  ; 
and  adds  fomething  ftronger,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
paflion  he  is  agitated  by.  See  Correction. 

*  JbcT  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  oodof,  ricbt, 

,WheT  1  lighten,  *VOS$OCO,  I 

fs>  fraighten,  correct  t  and  tirAvoi^ums,  correction.—* 
Accordingly,  the  Latins  calls  it  corredio,  and  emendatio. 

Such,  e.gr.  is  that  of  Cicero  for  Coelius :  O  Jlultitia  !  fulii- 
tiamne  dicam,  an  impudentiam  fingularem.  Oh  folly!  folly  did 
A  ca.l  ltr’.  or  ratber  intolerable  impudence? — And  in  the  firft: 
catilinanan :  quamquam  quid  loquor  !  te  ut  ulla  res  franc  at  ?  tu 
ut  unquam  te  corrigas?  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  meditere  ?  tu  ut  ul- 

Z  *Z!Um4?teSl  UZam  tibi-  'lJlam  mentem  Dli  'tmmor tales 
,  m  ' ,  ^tbus  a^°  Terence,  in  the  Heautonthnorumenos ,  in¬ 
troduces  his  old  man  Menedemus,  faying, 

Filium  unicum  adolefeentulum 

Habeo.  Ah!  quid  dixi  habere  me?  imo  habui ,  Chrome y 
I\unc  babeam  necne ,  incertum  ejl, 

°r  FsPAUJ:e’  in  fortification,  the  flroulder  of 
the  baft  on  j  or  the  angle  made  by  the  face  and  flank  :  other- 
wife  called  the  angle  of  the  epaule.  See  Bastion,  Angle* 

isPureJWh,  and  literally  figmfies  foulder. 

EPAULEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  fide- work  haftily  thrown 

up,  to  cover  the  cannon,  or  the  men. 

It  is  made  either  of  earth  thrown  up,  of  bags  filled  with  fand  or 
earth,  or  of  gabions,  fafcines,  ide.  with  earth  :  of  which  latter 
fort  the  epaulements  of  the  places  of  arms,  for  the  cavalry  be- 
hind  the  trenches^  ufually  are. 

Epaulement,  is  alfo  Ufed  for  3  demi-baftion,  confifting  of  a 
face  and  Bank,  placed  at  the  point  of  a  horn  or  crown-work 
--Alfo,  for  a  little  flank,  added  to  the  fides  of  a  horn- work* 
to  defend  them  when  too  long.— Alfo,  for  the  redoubts  made 
on  a  right  line  to  fortify  it.-And,  laftly,  for  an  orillon,  or 
mafs  of  earth  almoft  fquare,  faced  and  lined  with  a  wall,  and 
defigned  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a  cafemate.  See  Bastion 

vJRILLON,  C 3C.  j 

EPENTHESIS  in  grammar,  the  addition,  or  infertion  of  a 
letter  or  fyllable,  in  the  middle  of  a  word._A»  rrtigh  for  nit. 
gio,  mavors  for  mars.  See  Figure.  6  1 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  0f  €7r/ 

q.  d.  iTTiVTt-3-tipt,  infero,  immitto.  *  ’  d 

EPsure  3  dry  meafUrC  'n  UfC  am°nS  the  Hebrews*  Mea- 

TheephawaS  the  moft  ordinary  meafure  they  ufed  :  and  that 
whereby  the  reft  were  regulated.  It  is  commnnl ,  r  7 
that  the  r^  redueed  ,o°,he  Roman 

mod,,  and  a  half.  Now  the  Roman  modius  of  grain"  or  Sower 
contained  20  libra:,  or  pounds;  confequentl»H,e  A  •  u  I 
90  pounds.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  reduces^he  L  ,  sighed 

three  pints,  Englifh  meafure  ^  t0  three  Pecks« 

Jotrh?^:tyea^°n  jh-r'A  -  *  of 

whole  day;  the  ufua^no.V  n  m'gJht  haVe  f*lved45  men  a 
pound  of  bread  per  diem.  ,hc  workmen  being  two 

E™™,lyRkfc’aida”edLc!nc’  P  ,cPi,hct  “PP'ioJ  to  fomething 

terminates  in  the  ~7tlCr  ar  f*  t0  a  fort  °f  f«'er,  which 

terminates  in  the  compafs  of  twenty  four  hours:  called  by 

3  Q.S  Galen. 
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'  tilery  of>  fe^rts  eP^emerai  ky  ^ie  Latin  diarta. 

See  F ever.  ...  ,  ,  f 

*  The  word,  and  the  following  one,  epbemerides,  are  formed  o 

the  prepofition  ton,  de,  of,  and  »{/. '■&,  dies,  day. 

Ephemeron,  or  Ephemera,  in  natural  hiflory,  denotes  an 
animal,  that  only  lives  five  hours  :  within  the  term  whereof 
it  is  born,  grows  and  extends  its  members,  breeds  eggs,  caits 

feed,  grows  old,  and  dies.  _ 

Ariftotle,  who  gives  the  firfl  account  thereof,  in  his  book  de 
'Animal ,  calls  it  by  the  name,  g«p», ut&v,  becaufe  its  life  is 
bounded  within  the  day. — Aldrovandus,  Johnflon  and  Clulius, 
furnifh  us  accounts  of  the  ephemeron ;  and  above  all,  Swam¬ 
merdam,  in  an  exprefs  work  de  Ephem.  Vita. — He  calls  it 
ephemera,  hemerobios ,  and  in  Latin,  diaria. 

The  ephemeron  is  of  the  winged,  or  fly  kind  ;  and  appears  ufu- 
ally  about  St.  John’s  tide.  It  is  born  about  fix  a  clock  in  the 
evening,  and  dies  about  eleven. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  ere  it  aflumes  this  figure, 
it  has  lived  three  years  under  that  of  a  worm,  in  a  clay  cell, 
or  cafe.  See  Insect.  ■  ■  h 

It  never  eats  from  the  time  of  its  change  to  its  death  ;  nor  is 
it  furnilhed  with  the  parts  necefiary  for  the  reception  and  con- 
codlion  of  food.  Its  metamorphofis  feems  intended  merely  for 
the  fake  of  generating  and  multiplying  its  kind. 

The  bufinefs  of  its  life  is  fummed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  the 
beginning,  it  fheds  his  clay  coat ;  which  done,  and  the  poor 
little  animal  thereby  rendered  light  and  agile,  it  fpends  the  reft 
of  its  fhort  life  in  frisking  over  the  waters.  During  which, 
the  female  drops  her  egg  on  the  waters,  and  the  male  his  fperm 
on  them,  to  impregnate  them.  Thefe  eggs,  thus  impregna¬ 
ted,  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  by  their  own  gravity, 
and  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  into  little  worms, 
which  make  themfelves  cafes  in  the  clay,  and  feed  on  the  fame 
without  any  need  of  parental  care:  till  the  time  of  their  change, 
or  metamorphofis  come. 

Ephemera,  is  alfo  applied  among  botanifts,  to  a  kind  of  flowers, 
which  open,  and  expand  themfelves  at  fun-rifing,  and  wither 
and  fade  away  again  at  his  fetting.— Such  are  the  dent  de  lion, 
vulgarly  dandelion,  and  diverfe others.  See  Flower. 
Travellers  into  Arabia  tell  us  of  feveral  epljemeron  trees,  which 
grow  up  every  day,  from  morn  to  noon,  and  then  difappear  ; 
though  it  is  not  known,  whether  they  wither  away  entirely,  or 
fink  back  into  the  fands  among  which  they  grow. 

EPHEMERIDES,  in  aftronomy,  tables  calculated  by  aftrono- 
mers,  {hewing  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  heavens  for  every  day, 
at  noon  ;  that  is,  the  place  wherein  all  the  planets  are  found, 
at  that  time.  See  Planet,  Place,  and  Table. 

It  is  from  thefe  tables,  that  the  eclipfes,  conjunctions,  and  af- 
pects  of  the  planets,  are  determined  ;  horofeopes,  or  celeftial 
fchemes  conftrudled,  &c.  See  Calendar. 

We  have  epbemerides  of  Origan,  Kepler,  Argoli,  Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis,  Wing,  de  la  Hire,  Parker,  &c.S ig.  Caffini 
has  calculated  ephemcrides  of  the  fidera  medioea,  or  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  which  are  of  good  ufe  in  determining  the  longitude. 
See  Satellite,  Eclipse,  &c. 

EPHET/E,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  magiftrates  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  inftituted  by  king  Demophon,  to  take  cognizance  of 
murthers  committed  by  accident. 

Their  number  was  100,  whereof  50  were  Athenians,  and  50 
Argians :  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  poft  till  upwards  of 
60  years  of  age. — Draco  extended  their  authority  :  Ubbo  Em- 
mius  de  Rep.  Athen .  fays,  he  transferred  to  them  part  of  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Areopagites. 

EPHIALTES,  Epia.\ytis,  or  Eqi&xtm,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe, 
by  the  Englifti  called  the  night  mare ,  and  the  Latins,  incubus  ; 
chiefly  afteefting  perfons  afleep,  when  laid  on  their  back,  and 
having  the  ftomach  loaded  with  food  of  difficult  digeftion.  See 
Incubus. 

In  this  ftate  they  are  opprefled,  as  it  were,  with  a  huge  weight 
on  the  breaft,  and  imagine  fome  fpedtre,  or  demon,  flopping 
their  breath. 

The  difeafe  does  not  arife,  as  was  anciently  imagined,  from 
grofs  vapours  filling  the  ventricles  of  the  brain:  but  chiefly 
from  a  too  great  repletion  of  the  ftomach,  which  hinders  the 
motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  confequence,  the  dilatation  of 
the  breaft  necefi’ary  for  infpiration.  See  Respiration. 

The  preflure  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  cerebellum,  and  that  of 
the  full  ftomach  on  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  feem  alfo 
to  be  concerned  in  thisdiforder  :  for  neither  of  thefe  can  happen 
without  affe£ting  the  nerves  that  pafs  to  the  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tio'n.  Without  fuppoftng  one  or  both  of  thefe,  it  will  be  hard 

.  to  affign  a  reafon,  why  perfons  fliould  be  rather  affected  when 
laid  on  the  back,  than  in  any  other  pofture. 

Etmuller  obferves,  that  they  are  but  rarely  affected  with  this 
diforder  who  ufe  a  laudable  diet,  and  fup  fparingly :  lying  on 
the  fide,  with  the  head  pretty  high,  generally  prevents  it. 
The  Arabs  call  it,  the  nocturnal  epilepfy ,  becaufe,  when  habi¬ 
tual,  it  ufually  degenerates  into  the  epilepfy,  being  the  ufua 
forerunner  thereof,  efpecially  in  young  people.— In  old,  it  fre¬ 
quently  terminates  in  an  apoplexy.  See  Epilepsy*,  Apo¬ 
plexy,  iAc. 

:  Menjoitius  accounts  for  its  being  moft  ufual  in  boys,  from 
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their  being  too  voracious*  and  eating  more  than  they  can  di- 
geft. — Aurelianus  afliires  us,  it  has  killed  feveral ;  addins  from 
Symmachus,  that  there  was  a  contagion,  or  epidemic  epbialtes 
at  Rome,  which  over-run  numbers,  like  a  plague. 

EPHIPPIUM,  Ey/TT/oy,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  fphenoides, 
called  alfo  fella  equina ,  and  fella  turcica.  See  Sella. 

EPHOD  *,  a  facerdotal  garment,  in  ufe  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  linnen  alb,  or  furplice  ; 
the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  call  fuper -burner ale. 

*  The  word  is  Hebrew,  -ptf,  ephod,  derived  from  aphad, 
fignifying  to  cloath. 

It  is  very  hard  to  fay  precifely  what  the  ephod  was ;  and  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  interpreters  to  be  divided  about  it.  The 
only  point  they  are  agreed  upon  is,  that  it  was  an  upper  gar¬ 
ment  wore  over  all  the  reft,  immediately  under  the  pedloral, 
or  breaft-plate.  Some  hold  it  had  fleeves ;  others  deny  it.  The 
generality  agree  it  was  very  fhort,  though  fome  hold,  that  it 
hung  down  to  the  feet  behind. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ephod ;  the  one,  common  to  all  who 
aflifted  in  the  temple  ;  being  only  made  of  common  linen, 
mentioned  in  the  ill  book  of  Samuel,  ii.  18.  The  other  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  high-prieft,  mentioned  Exod.  xxviii.  6,  15.  to 
be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  fcarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  w'ith  cunning  work  ;  having  two  fhoulder 
pieces,  with  a  curious  girdle  of  the  fame  matter,  whereon 
were  two  onyx’s,  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  en¬ 
graved  thereon. 

It  is  alfo  exprefted,  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel,  vi.  14.  that  up¬ 
on  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  houfe  of 
Obed  Edom,  David  danced  for  joy,  girt  with  a  linen  ephod j 
whence  fome  authors  have  concluded,  that  the  ephod  was  alfo 
a  regal  garment  worn  on  folemn  occafions. 

EPHORI,  Epofot,  magiftrates  eftablifhed  in  ancient  Sparta,  to 
balance,  and  check  the  power  and  authority  of  the  kings  :  as, 
at  Ronie,  there  were  tribunes  created  to  controul  the  power 
of  the  confuls.  See  Tribune. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  zpoggr.v,  intueory  formed  of 

the  prepofition  zyn,  and  the  verb  to  fee  ;  whence  t<po&i, 

q.  d.  infpettor,  overfeer. 

Lycurgus,  being  fenfible  that  a  perfect  underftanding  between 
the  prince,  and  the  people,  was  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  both, 
their  bappinefs  ;  to  maintain  that  good  underftanding,  efta¬ 
blifhed  ephori ,  or  infpedlors,  as  a  kind  of  mediators,  who  fliould 
have  an  eye  to  the  meafures  and  conduct  of  both  Tides,  and 
preferve  fo  equal  a  balance  between  them,  that  the  regal  power 
fliould  never  decline  into  feverity  and  tyranny  ;  nor  the  liberty 
of  the  people  run  into  licenfe  and  rebellion. 

The  authority  of  the  ephori  was  very  great :  on  certain  oeca- 
ftons,  they  expelled,  and  even  put  to  death,  the  kings ;  and 
abolifhed,  or  fufpended  the  power  of  the  other  magiftrates  ; 
calling  them  to  account  at  pleafure.  Agefilaus,  in  the  height 
of  all  his  conquefls,  which  even  ftruck  terror  on  the  great  king 
of  Perfia  ;  flopped,  and  turned  back,  out  of  deference  to  the 
ephori ,  when  they  recalled  him. 

Some  authors  deny,  that  the  ephori  were  eftablifhed  by  Lycur¬ 
gus;  dating  their  origin  130  years  after  the  time  of  that  legi- 
flator. 

EPIBATERION,  a  poetical  compofition,  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks. — When  any  perfon  of  condition,  and  quality, 
returned  home  after  a  long  abfence,  or  journey,  into  another 
country ;  he  called  together  his  friends,  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  made  them  a  fpeecb,  or  rehearfed  them  a  copy  of  verfes, 
wherein  he  returned  folemn  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods,  for 
his  happy  return,  and  ended  with  an  addrefs  by  way  "of  com¬ 
pliment,  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

Thefe  verfes,  made  what  the  Greeks  call  sT.'/S«tr«et3r,,  epiha- 
terium ,  of  tnifheuvat,  /  go  abroad. — At  going  away,  they  had 
another,  called  apobaterium.  See  Apobaterium. 

'  iPIC  Poem ,  an  heroic  poem  ;  or  a  poem  reciting  fame  great, 
and  fignal  tranfaclion  of  a  hero:  called  alfo  epopoeia.  See 
Hero,  &c. 

Such  are  the  Iliad  and  odyflee  of  Homer,  the  neneid  of  Virgil, 
the  gierufalemme  of  Tafto,  and  the  paradlfe  loft  of  Milton; 
which  are  the  principal  poems  of  the  epic  kind.  See  Iliad, 
./Eneid,  &c. 

An  Epic  poem ,  according  to  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  is  a  probable, 
marvellous  narration  of  an  important  enterprize,  or  great  Of¬ 
fering  of  fome  illuflrious  perfon,  related  with  dignity,  in  verfe 
of  the  fublime  ftyle,  to  give  delight  and  inflru&ion. 

The  epic  poem,  is  more  accurately  and  fcientifically  defined,  by 
Boflu,  a  difcourle  invented  with  art,  to  form  the  manners, 
by  inftru&ions  difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  important 
action,  related  in  verfe,  in  a  probable,  entertaining  and  furpri- 
zing  manner.  See  Poem. 

The  epic  poem  is  diftinguifhed  from  comedy,  in  that  the  a- 
£fion  of  the  latter  is  not  important,  nor  is  it  related  by  the  poet, 
but  adled  by  the  perfons  introduced  for  that  purpofe  ;  which 
circumftance,  likewife,  diftinguifhes  it  from  tragedy.  See 
Comedy,  and  Tragedy. 

Nor  is  it  arghilpfophioal  poem,  as  that  of  Lucretius,  or  the 
creation  of  Sir  R.  Blackmore ;  nor  a  treatife  of  agriculture, 
or  die  like,  as  the  georgics  of  Virgil ;  thofe  poems  not  being 
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Intended  to  form  the  manners :  befide,  that  the  inftru&ions 
they  contain  are  naked,  fimple,  and  dire&,  without  any  dif- 
guife,  or  allegory.  Which  fecond  circumftance  likewife  di- 
ftmguilhes  it  from  a  treatife  of  morality,  wrote  in  verfe  •  or 
a  fimple  hiftory  in  verfe,  as  the  pharfalia  of  Lucan  3  the  pu- 
nic  war  of  Sihus  3  or  the  civil  wars  of  Sam.  Daniel  •  add 
that  its  being  confined  to  one  important  a&ion,  diftinguifties  it 
from  a  poem  which  relates  all  the  a&ions  of  a  perfon’s  life  ■ 
as  the  thefeid  and  achilleid  of  Statius,  which  are  what  we  pro’ 
perly  call  heroic  poems.  See  Heroic.  1 

M.  de  la  Motte,  indeed,  in  his  controvert  with  madam  Da- 
cier,  on  the  fubje&  of  Homer,  maintains/that  the  who!  life 
of  a  hero,  may  juftly  be  made  the  fubje&  of  an  epic  poem  ; 
and  even,  that  the  lutrin  of  M.  Boileau,  might  pafs  for  an  epic 
poem  :  but  he  feemed,  afterwards,  to  return  to  the  common 
ientiment.  In  effe&,  the  queftion  is  not  as  to  the  fenfe, 
which  may  be  annexed  to  the  words  epic  poem,  but  the  fenfe 
which  cuitom  has  actually  annexed  to  them. 

If  we  had  only  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  epic ,  (of 
tor®,  verfe,  poetry  from  dico,  I  [peak,  relate)  all  poems 
wherein  the  poet  fpeaks,  or  rehearfes  things  himfelf,  without 
making  the  perfons  of  his  poem  fpeak,  at  fecond  hand,  as 
he  relates  what  they  fpoke  on  this  or  that  occafion,  would  be 
epic  poems  5  and  fo,  there  is  not  an  epigram,  fonnet,  or  madri- 

gal,  but  would  come  under  his  denomination.  But  this  were 

wild. 

In  effe&,  the  term  epic  poem,  is  only  attributed  to  a  compo- 
iition,  whofe  fubje&  is  great,  inftru&ive,  and  ferious  3  that 
only  comprehends  one  fingle  principal  event,  to  which  all  the 
reft  refer  3  which  principal  a&ion  is  to  be  terminated  in  a 
certain  fpace  of  time,  ordinarily  about  a  year.  It  is  true  al 
this  is  arbitrary  5  but  the  fenfe  of  all  words  is  fo  too :  and  in 
matters  of  language  we  muft  be  guided  by  cuftom. 

If  M.  de  la  Motte  had  only  pretended,  that  one  might  make 
a  fine,  inftru&ive  poem,  on  the  whole  life  of  a  hero  5  or  an 
agreeable,  and  diverting  poem,  on  fome  humorous  adventure  5 
all  the  world  would  have  been  of  his  fide.  But  it  is  enough 
that  cuftom  has  not  thought  good  to  apply  the  term  epic ,  either 
to  fubje&s  of  too  much  extent,  and  that  are  fluffed  with  too 
many  incidents  no  wife  conneaed  together  5  nor  to  burlefque 
poems,  as  the  batrachomyomachia  of  Homer,  the  fecchia  ra- 
pita  of  Taffoni  3  the  defaite  du  Dulot  3.  the  lutrin  of  Boileau  3 
the  Hudibras  of  Butler  3  the  rape  of  the  lock  of  Mr.  Pope’ 
or  the  difpenfary  of  Dr.  Garth.  See  Burl esque. 

The  epic  poem  then,  as  appears  from  what  was  above  ob- 
ferved,  bears  a  relation,  or  analogy  to  four  things  5  hiftory, 
morality,  fable,  and  poetry.— To  hi  (lory,  as  both  of  them 
relate  one  or  more  a&ions  3  but  then,  the  a&ions  of  hiftory 
are  fingular  3  fo  that  the  epopeia  is  no  hiftory,  nor  kind  0" 
hiftory.  See  History. 

To  moral philofophy ,  as  both  of  them  confift  of  inftru&ions  for 
forming  the  manners  3  but  the  a&ion  and  allegories  diftino-uifh 
it  herefrom.  See  Morality. 

But  it  relates  entirely  to  poetry  and  fable,  as  being  ftri&ly  a 
poem,  and  a  fable.  See  Poetry,  and  Fable.  7 

The  nature  of  the  epic  poem,  is  finely  drawn  by  the  great 
critic  above-mention’d ;  the  epic  poets,  fays  fath.  Boffu,  have 
done  that  with  regard  to  morality,  which  the  ancient  heathen 
divines  did  with  regard  to  the  divinity.  The  too  great  diver- 
fity  of  divine  a&ions  and  perfe&ions,  fo  very  difproportionate 
to  our  comprehenfion,  obliged  the  latter  to  divide  a  fingle 
idea  of  a  fimple  effence,  God,  into  feveral  perfons  j  to  whom 
they  attributed  feveral  names,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  &c. 
See  God. 

.And,  on  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  moral  philofbphv,  which 
never  preforibes  rules  for  particular  things,  lead  the  poets  to 
colle&  into  one  fingle  idea,  one  and  the  fame  perlbn,  and  one 
apparently  fingular  a&ion,  whatever  of  that  kind  was  found 
in  different  perfons,  and  different  a&ions. 

Thus  Ariftotle,  Ou  ro^a^{ja.t  w  nomine  ovoyfct,  Poe- 

try,  fays  he,  teaches  moral  philofophy,  not  by  relating  only, 
in  a  manner  of  an  hiftorian,  what  Alcibiades,  for  inftance’ 
did  or  fuffered  3  but  by  propofing  what  fome  perfon,  named’ 
as  the  poet  thinks  fit,  would,  probably,  or  neceffarily  have 
done  on  the  like  occafion.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  fhews  either 
the  unhappy  confequences  ufually  attending  imprudent  fchemes 
or  ill  a&ions  5  or  the  reward  of  good  a&ions,  and  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  refulting  from  a  defign  laid  in  virtue,  and  condu&ed 
with  prudence.  So  that  in  the  epic  poem,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle’s  fontiment,  the  perfons  and  a&ions,  however  named, 
are  all  feigned,  allegorical,  and  univerfal,  not  hiftorical  and 
fingular. 

But  the  poets  thus  taking  on  them  the  offiefi  of  moral  phi- 
lofophers,  did  not  ceafe  to  be  divines.  On  the  contrary, 
their  morality  it  felf  frequently  obliges  them  to  introduce 
the  deity  in  their  works  3  as  the  knowledge,  fear,  and 
love  of  God,  a/e  the  firft  and  raoft  folid  foundations  of  all 
morality.  The  prefence  of  the  divinity,  and  the  fhare  fo 
auguft  a  perfonage  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  the  a&ion, 
obliged  the  poet  to  make  the  a&ion  great  and  important, 
and  to  have  it  tranfa&cd  bv  kings  and  princes.  The  fame 
likewife  obliged  them  to  think  and  fpeak,  in  a  manner  ele- 
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vafed  above  the  common  pitch  of  men  ;  and  equal,  in  fame 
meafore,  to  the  dignity  of  the  divine  perfons  introduced.  To 
which  end  ferves  the  poetical  and  figurative  language,  with 
the  majefty  of  heroic  verfe.  Add,  that  as  fo  much  of  the  di- 
.  vine  and  miraculous  might  ruin  the  probability,  they  were 
hereby  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  feveral  rules  to  maintain  the 
fame*  See  Machine. 

Thus  much  the  poets  were  driven  to  by  the  fubftance  of  the 
things  they  had  chofe  for  the  matter  of  their  poems  and  in- 
ftru&ions.  The  manner  of  delivering  them  ufefully  and  me¬ 
thodically,  obliged  them  to  feveral  other  rules.  See  Unity, 
Episode,  UV. 

The  epic  poem  is  intended  more  for  the  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  than  for  the  paftions.  Thefe  latter  rife  all  at  once*  and 
their  violence  is  but  of  fhort  duration  5  but  the  habits  are 
more  calm,  and  impreffed,  or  quitted  more  leifurely.  Con- 
foquently,  the  epic  a&ion  could  not  be  included  in  the  fpace 
of  a  day,  as  that  of  the  theatrical.  A  longer  time  was 
neceffary  than  is  required  for  tragedy,  which  is  altogether  for 
the  paftions. 

This  diftin&ion  has  introduced  a  world  of  difference  between 
tragedy  and  epic  poetry.  The  tragic  violence  requires  a  more 
lively  and  animated  reprefentation,  than  a  mere  recital.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  wholly  thrown  into  a&ion,  and  the  poet  never 
fpeaks  at  all,  as  he  does  in  the  epopeia,  where  there  are  no 
a&ors.— See  further  of  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem  under 
Fable. — For  its  matter,  fee  Action.  For  its  form,  fee 
Narration.  See  alfo  Manners,  Character,  Ma¬ 
chine,  (ffc. 

EPICARPIUM  *,  EoriKuponov,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  remedy, 
ufually  in  form  of  a  cataplafm,  or  plaifter  5  confifting .  of 
fharp,  penetrating  ingredients,  as  garlic,  or  onion,  fpiders- 
web,  hellebore,  camphor,  treacle,  &c.  applied  round  the 
wrift,  at  the  beginning  of  the  accefs  of  a  fever,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  fame. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  g on,  fuper,  on,  and  nap- 

or®,  carpus ,  wrift.  r 

EPICEDION  *,  E't/hmJW,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
poem,  or  poetical  corftpofition,  on  the  death  of  a  perfon. 
See  Funeral. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  g n,  upon ,  and  kh^®-,  fu¬ 
neral. 


At  the  obfequies  of  any  man  of  figure,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  difeourfes  ufually  made :  that  rehearfed  at  his  buftum,  or 
funeral  pile,  was  called  nenia  3  that  engraven  on  his  tomb 
epitaph  3  and  that  fpoke  in  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral,  epice- 
dion.  See  Nenia,  and  Epitaph. — We  have  two  beautiful 
epicedions  in  Virgil  5  that  of  Euryalus,  and  that  of  Pallas. 
EPICERASTICS  *,  EmKz^iKa,  in  medicine,  remedies,  which 
by  their  temperate  moifture,  foften  the  acrimony  of  an  hu¬ 
mour,  and  affwage  the  painful  fenfation  of  a  part  irritated  or 
affli&ed  :  fuch  are  the  roots  of  althaea,  mallows,  liquorice  3 
leaves  of  lettice,  mallows,  nenuphar,  purftain  3  the  feeds  of 
flax,  pbppy,  &c. 

The  word  is  fonhed  of  an,  and  KZgd.yvvy.cii,  tempero,  I  mo¬ 
derate,  correct. 

EPICHIREMA,  Eirui/gnyct,  in  logic,  an  argumentation,  con- 

fifting  of  four,  or  more  propofitions  3  fome  whereof  are  proofs 
of  others. 

Thus,  that  oration  of  Cicero  for  Milo,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  epichirema :  4  Thofe  who  way-lay  a  man  to  kill  him,  it  is 
*  lawful  for  him  to  kill  3  as  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nature 
c  and  nations,  and  by  the  pra&ice  of  the  beft  men  :  but  Clo- 
£  dius  way-laid  Milo  with  that  view,  as  appears  from  his 
‘  forming  an  ambufeade  before  his  country-houfe,  and  from 
‘  bis  provifion  of  weapons,  foldiers,  bTcl  Therefore  it  was 
lawful  for  Milo  to  kill  Clodius.  See  Sorites. 

EPICOENE,  Ettikoivcv,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  nouns, 
which,  under  the  fame  gender  and  termination,  mark,  indif¬ 
ferently,  two  kinds,  or  foxes.  See  Gender. 

Such,  in  Latin,  is  aquila ,  vefpertilio ,  &c.  which  fignify  equally, 
a  male  or  female  eagle,  or  bat.  ;  * 

Grammarians  diftingulfti  between  epicame  and  common.  ~  A 
noun  is  faid  to  be  common  of  two  kinds,  when  it  may  be 
joined  either  with  a  mafeuline,  or  a  feminine  article  3  and  epi- 
ccene,  when  it  is  always  joined  to  fome  one  of  the  two  arti¬ 
cles,  and  yet  fignifies  both  genders. 

EPICOLIC  Regionis,  (from  an,  fupra,  upon,  and  colon,  the  gut 
fo  called)  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Gliffon,  to  that  fpace,  on  both 
fides,  over  the  colon.  See  Colon. 

PICUREANISM,  or  Epicurean  Philofophy,  the  do&rine  or 
fyftem  of  philofophy  maintained  by  Epicurus,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  See  Epicureans. 

The  noble  poet  Lucretius,  who  has  given  us  a  beautiful  fyftem 
of  epicurean, fm  m  fine  Latin  verfe,  prefers  its  father  EpicUrus, 
to  all  other  philofophers,  whom,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to 
fay,  he  obfeured  as  much  as  the  fun  does  the  other  ftars. 
It  IS  raid  he  fii ft  taught  grammar;  till  upon  reading  De- 
mocrituss  books,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  philofophy. 
From  Democritus  he  learnt  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  or  cor- 
pufcles,  which  lie  afterwards  made  the  bafts  of  his  phyfics. 
Clem,  Alexand.  Jt'rom,  6,  advances,  that  Epicurus  ftole  his 
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thief  do&rines  from  Democritus.  But,  it  is  certain,  he  great¬ 
ly  improved  and  illuftrated  them.  Diog.  Laertius  allures  us, 
he  compofed  an  infinite  number  of  volumes. 

This  philofophy  confided  of  three  parts :  canonical ,  kavovdcov, 
phyfical,  yvatY-cv ,  and  h&jkov,  ethical ;  which  he  explained  briefly 
in  three  epiftles. 

The  firft,  as  Laertius  relates,  was  about  the  canons,  or  rules 
of  judging  ;  wherein  reje&ing  the  ufe  of  logic,  he  eftablilhed 
the  fenfes,  paflions,  and  anticipations,  as  the  criterions,  or 
judgesof  truth.  See  Criterion,  Sense,  Fallacy,  &V. 
In  the  fecond,  he  laid  down  atoms,  fpace  and  gravity,  as  the 
firft  principles  of  all  things.  The  univerfe  he  taught,  confid¬ 
ed  of  atoms  or  corpufcles,  of  various  forms,  magnitudes,  and 
weights,  which  having  been  difperfed  at  random  through  the 
immenfe  inane,  or  fpace,  fortuitoufly  concurred  into  innume¬ 
rable  fyftems,  or  worlds,  which  were  thus  formed,  and  after¬ 
wards,  from  time  to  time,  increafed,  changed,  and  diflblved 
again,  without  any  certain  caufe  or  defign  ;  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  deity,  or  the  intendance  of  any  providence. 
See  Atom,  and  Corpuscle. 

Not  that  he  denied  the  exiftence  of  a  God  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  aflferted  it ;  but  thought  it  beneath  the  majefty  of  the  deity 
to  concern  himfelf  with  human  affairs :  Laertius  allures  us,  he 
held  him,  to  ^a.Kci&°v,  kou  ap&aflov,  tfli  ecv'lo  or j  ety  f/.u] a. 
h\i  etXKco  orayiyjH,  a  bleffed,  immortal  beings  having  no  affairs  of 
his  own  to  take  care  of  and  above  taking  care  of  thofe  of  others. 
See  Corpuscular,  Space,  Gravity,  Element,  &c. 
As  to  ethics ;  his  firft  principle,  or  the  fupreme  felicity  of 
man,  he  held  was  pleafure.  Which  fome,  as  hereafter  ob¬ 
served,  underftand  of  mental,  and  others  of  carnal  pleafure. 
See  Epicureans. 

EPICUREANS,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  adhered 
to  the  dodlrines  and  opinions  of  Epicurus.  See  Epicure¬ 
anism. 

The  Epicureans  have,  in  all  ages  been  decried  for  their  mo¬ 
rals,  and  their  attachment  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe :  feveral 
authors,  particularly,  Cicero  among  the  ancients,  and  Gaf- 
fendus  among  the  moderns,  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
them  from  this  charge ;  by  Ihewing  that  the  pleafure  wherein 
their  mafter  Epicurus  places  the  fummum  bonum,  or  fupreme 
happinefs  of  this  life,  was  not  any  fenfual,  or  brutal  pleafure, 
but  a  contentment,  and  tranquility  of  mind,  exempt  from  all 

\  tumultuary  paflions,  &c. 

This  opinion  feems  juft,  and  well-grounded  ;  but,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  queftion,  which  Galfendus,  Du  Rondel,  and 
others  have  exhaufted  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  common  ufe 
of  the  word.  Epicurean  fignifies,  an  indolent,  effeminate  and 
voluptuous  perfon,  who  only  confults  his  pleafure,  without 
concerning  himfelf  with  any  thing  ferious. 

In  effedt,  there  were  always  two  kinds  of  Epicureans ;  the 
rigid,  and  remifs  :  the  rigid  Epicureans ,  were  thofe  ftriaiy  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fentiments  of  Epicurus ,  who  placed  all  their 
happinefs  in  the  pure  pleafures  of  the  mind,  refulting  from 
the  practice  of  virtue.  The  loofe  or  remifs  Epicureans ,  tak¬ 
ing  the  words  of  that  philofopher  in  a  grofs  fenfe,  placed  all 
their  happinefs  in  pleafures  of  the  body,  in  eating,  drinking, 
loving,  &c.  The  former  kind,  who  were  the  genuine  Epi¬ 
cureans,  called  the  other  the  fophifis  of  their  fett. 

The  Epicureans  take  their  name  from  the  chief  of  their  fedl 
Epicurus,  whom  fome,  however,  deny  to  be  the  author  of 
the  philofophy  he  taught  j  charging  him  with  retailing  for 
phyfics,  the  dodtrine  of  Democritus  ;  and  for  ethics,  that 
of  Ariftippus. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  fon  of  Neo- 
cles ;  born  in  the  109th  olympiad,  and  confequently  342 
years  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  form  his  fchool  at  Mitylene 
and  Lampfachus,  about  the  3 2d  of  his  life  ;  though  he  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  philofophized  chiefly  in 
his  garden  :  and  died  of  the  ftone  at  72  years  of  age. 

EPICYCLE  *,  in  aftronomy,  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  on  the 
circumference  of  another  circle  which  bears  it,  and  which 
for  that  reafon  is  called  its  Deferent.  See  Deferent. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  s ort,  upon ,  and  kvkxQ-, 
circle,  q.  d.  a  circle  on  a  circle. 

As  aftronomers  invented  an  eccentric  circle  to  folve  the  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  planets,  and  their  different  diftances  from  the 
earth  ;  they  likewife  invented  a  little  circle  to  folve  the  ftations, 
and  retrogradations  of  the  planets :  this  circle  which  they  call 
epicycle ,  has  its  centre  in  the  circumference  of  another  greater, 
which  is  the  eccentric  of  a  planet.  See  Eccentric. 

“  *  ?s  e.ccen[r‘c’  tbe  centre  of  the  epicycle  moves,  carrying 
wi  it  t  e  planet  fixed  in  its  circumference,  the  centre  of 

Wnrtne<f  S  the  W,ay’  movinS  regularly  along  the  circum- 

'° the 

loweft  the  perigee)  Sec' ““ 

.  ^  “  t;  fn'lT Tptd,"s  ? 

h cavens fclid>  t,le  (W was  ,  fphere,  whTdiVvXldwi* 


the  moon,  of  the  thlcknefs  allowed  its  heaven  or  orbit  •  and 
which,  fometimes  fhewed  it  higher,  and  fometimes  lower 
See  Ptolemaic  System. 

‘  The  aftronomers,  who  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth  • 
‘  in  order  to  render  the  phaenomena  of  the  motions  of  the 
‘  planets  more  confident  with  the  motion  of  the  fun,  have  af¬ 
fixed  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  as  an  epicycle ,  to  the  orbit  of  the 
‘  planets  :  fo  that  the  plariet  fhould  proceed  in  an  epicycle 
‘  while  it  is  carried  through  its  orbit  round  the  fun  ■  but  this 

‘  1S  far  from  anfwering  their  expectations.’  Wolf  Elm  Math 
T.  2.  p.  501. 

‘  Ricciolus,  though  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  motion  of  the 
‘  eartb’  could  not  make  any  aftronomical  tables  that  fhould 
‘  but  tolerably  agree  with  obfervation,  without  fuppofing  the 
earth  to  move  ;  not,  though, he  called  in  all  the  foreign  and 
‘  forced  afliftances  of  changeable  epicycles ,  liable  to  continual 
‘  mcreafe  and  decreafe,  and  varioufly  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.’ 
De  Chales  AJlron.  Reform,  lib.  X.  c.  I.  f.  353,  ttfe. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  point  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  along  the  convex, 
or  concave  part  of  another  circle.  See  Curve. 

A  point  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  proceeding  along  a 
plane,  in  a  right  line,  and  at  the  lame  time  revolving  on  its 
centre,  defer ibes  a  cycloid.  See  Cycloid. 

And  the  generating  circle,  if  in  lieu  of  moving  on  a  right 
line,  it  move  along  the  circumference  of  another  circle,  whe¬ 
ther  equal  or  unequal,  the  curve  deferibed  by  any  point  in  its 
circumference  is  called  an  epicycloid. 

If  the  generating  circle  proceed  along  the  convexity  of  the 
peiiphery,  it  is  called  an  upper ,  or  exterior’  epicycloid :  if  along 
the  concavity,  a  lower ,  or  interior  epicycloid. 

In  an  epicycloid ,  the  part  of  the  circle,  the  generating  point 
moves  along,  is  called  the  bafe  of  the  epicycloid  .*  thus  in  Tab. 
Geom.  fig.  58.  DB  is  the  bafe  of  the  epicycloid ,  V  its  ver¬ 
tex;  V  B  its  axis;  DP V  half  of  the  exterior  epicycloid,  made 
by  the  revolution  of  the  femi-circle  VLB,  (which  is  called  the 
generant )  along  the  convex  fide  of  the  bafe,  DB  :  as  DPU  is 
the  interior  epicycloid,  formed  by  the  generant’s  revolving  along 
the  concave  fide  of  the  bafe. 

The  length  of  any  part  of  the  curve,  which  any  given  point 
in  the  revolving  circle  has  deferibed,  from  the  time  it  touched 
the  circle  whereon  it  revolved,  is  to  double  the  verfed  fine  of 
haif  the  arch  which  all  that  time  touched  the  quiefcent  circle, 
as  the  fum  of  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  to  the  femi-diame- 
ter  of  the  quiefcent  circle :  provided  the  revolving  circle  moves 
upon  the  convex  fide  of  the  quiefcent  circle  ;  but  if  upon  the 
concave  fide,  as  the  difference  of  the  diameters,  to  the  femi- 
diameter. 

Dr.  Halley  gives  us  a  general  propofition  for  meafuring  all  cy¬ 
cloids  and  epicycloids ;  thus :  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  or  epicycloid 9 
either  primary,  or  contracted,  or  prolate,  is  to  the  area  of 
the  generating  circle ;  and  alfo  the  area’s  of  the  parts,  gene¬ 
rated  in  thofe  curves,  to  the  area’s  of  analagous  fogments-  of 
the  circle  :  as  the  fum  of  double  the  velocity  of  the  centre, 
and  velocity  of  the  circular  motion,  to  the  velocity  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion.  The  demonftration  hereof,  fee  i n  Phil  TranC. 
N°  218. 

EPIDEMIA,  E onPcy.tn,  in  antiquity,  feafts  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phos,  and  Miletus  ;  and  of  Diana  at  Argos.  See  Feast. 
Thefe  feafts  bore  the  name  epidemia,  (from  5777,  in,  and  <P»y.&9 
people)  by  reafon  thofe  gods  were  imagined  to  be  prefent  on 
thofe  days  among  the  people.  Accordingly,  on  the  laft  day 
of  the  epidemia ,  they  fang  a  hymn,  called  ctTooriuorjiK®-  to 
bid  them  adieu,  and  fet  them  forwards  on  their  journey. 

As  thofe  gods  could  not  be  every  where,  and  yet  were  ho¬ 
noured  in  abundance  of  different  places  ;  there  were  times  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  another  to  receive  the 
vows  of  their  adorers.  See  Scaliger,  Poet.  lib.  III.  c.  1 14. 
EPIDEMIC  *,  Et/JV<©-,  denotes  a  general,  or  fpreading  dtf- 
order,  as  a  plague,  arifing  from  fome  corruption,  or  malig¬ 
nity  in  the  air,  which  feizes  great  number  of  people  in  a  little 
time. 

*  Thc  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  st/  and  populus , 

people  ;  fuch  difeafes  running  among  all  kind  of  people,  of 
whatever  age,  fex,  quality,  £sV.  as  arifing  from  a  common  or 
general  caufe. 

The  Latins  call  them  populares  morbi,  popular  difeafes  ;  in  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  called  fporadici,  which  are  only  here  and 
there,  as  arifing  from  private,  or  particular  caufes.  See  Spo¬ 
radic. 

EPIDERMIS  *,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-skin.  See 
Cuticle. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  irri,  on,  over,  and  JW*, 
skin. 

Some  hold  the  epidermis  to  be  formed  of  the  excrements  of  the 
derma,  or  true  skin  :  Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  it  is  engen¬ 
dered  by  cold ;  as  on  blood,  broth,  or  the  like,  when  cold, 
we  fee  a  pellicle  formed. 

But  it  is  now  paft  doubt,  that  it  is  produced  at  the  fame  time, 
and  after  the  fame  manner,  with  the  other  parts;  it  being 
found  in  foetus’s  of  all  ages,  in  the  womb:  it  has  neither  veins, 
arteries,  nor  nerves ;  whence  it  -is  infallible. 

*  J  EPI- 


E  P  I 


EPID^YMIS  *,  in  anatomy,  a  little,  round  body,  on  the 
back  ot  each  teftid6;  called  alfo  para/lata.  See Parastata 

formed  of  the  Greekj  *«.  ***©■; 
EPth?AbJRIC  b  ?  name  given  t0  the  uPPer  Part  of 

«o  thetvTi&eaSIor,,1C  Car'i,ag°  ■>“* 

!rai 

Abdomen.  *  the  ePlSraJinum.  See 

ulcSex“rnal”«yr "‘T  The 

difcharge  themfelves  into  the  iliac  external^  « “s IT 
<*»•  (Angeiol)  ft.  i.  n°  j-  6  *“™  Velns"-&*  7ii. 

EPIGASTRIUM  *  UtiylJL  n  an3atomv  ....  . 

of*e^A,V  region.  &e  L,’caStri° *  the  m‘ddle  Pa« 
The  word  rs  formed  of  the  Greek.  and  yxfif> 

inanatomy> the  cwcr> «  * 

^rd  1S  formed  of  iT,i  uPon>  and  or  yhuTlct, 

The  epiglottis  is  a  thin,  moveable  cartilage,  in  form  of  a  leaf 
y,  or  a  little  tongue,  and  therefore  likewife  called  Envula • 

&™rhe  cleft> or  rima  ofthe 

Galen  takes  the  epiglottis  to  be  the  principal  organ  or  inftrn 

vo&:  vfrEng  to  vary> 

i'TT  *hich  is  pretty  broad,  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cat- 

EPIGRAM  «UEh  i£  ““  the  trachea-  S=eTEAcHEP;,  3 
EPIGRAM  ,  m  poetry,  a  fhort  poem,  or  compofition  in  verfe 

wXr„stCh^s:ndPoeSg  w,th  fome 
*  o^;;r^;/ntl'hor  '**** 

Epigrams,  then, originally  fignify  inferiptims, and  derive  their  ori . 
gtn  from  thofe  mfcr.pt.om  placed  by  the  ancients  on  their S 
TT’  triumphal arches,  feV.  See  Inscription  ’ 
Th  r  ’  l6'*?  we[e  °”Iy  Ample  monograms;  afterwards  in- 
creafing  heir  length,  they  made  them  in  verfe,  to  be  the  more 

wlfTm  Her°d0tU3>  “d  °th£rS>  hare  Prefa™<  us  fe 

ttnrftSri?  the  "ame  °f  efiSram>  wen  after  the 
.  f  §?  0f  ^heir  firft  inftltutl°n  was  varied,  and  people  began  to 

ufe  them  for  the  relating  of  little  fadfs,  and  accidents,  the  cha 
radterizing  of  perfons,  &c.  ’  ficna 

The  Greeks  confine  their  epigrams  to  a  very  narrow  compafs: 
for  though,  in  the  anthology,  we  here  and  there  meetwfth  a 

ZZ °ng rne  ^rdVnanly,theydono^xceedfix,  or,  at  moft! 
eight  verfes.  The  Latins  were  not  always  fo  fcrupulous  anc 
-  mourns  much  lefs,  as  to  thefe  bounds/  P 

^ittlBnnn’  mrVhe  pr^facert0  ,his  epigrams,  defines  an  epigram 

w  h  !  if  -fU/CeptISle  0f  aJ1  kinds  of  Pobjedts,  and  ending 
Wth  a  lively,  juft,  and  unexpe&ed  thought:  which  are  three 

ifft  !ffCfhtIOnS  Cnt;al  t0  the  eP'&raTn>  Particularly  the  firft  and 
Iaft  of  them,  viz.  brevity,  and  the  point,  or  clofe  of  the  epi¬ 
gram.  E 

InA  Zlbr^r  °n/  T  thing  ls  t0  be  aimed  at  in  ^e  poem, 
V^bV7fUedm  ?e  concifeft  terms  pofiible.  Authors 
«  ™LUCh  dl.vlded>  as.to  the  length  the  epigram  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  ordinary  limits  are  from  two  to  twenty  verfes ;  though 
we  have  inftances,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns 
where  they  extend  to  fifty.  But  ftill  it  i,  allowed  That  the 

toe  nTt  rhe  m°re  Perfea>  as  k  Partakes  more  of 

the  nature  and  character  of  this  kind  of  poem.  The  point  or 

turn  is  a  quality  much  infilled  on  by  the  critics,  who  require 

the  epigram  conftantiy  to  clofe  with  fomething  poignant  \nd 

unexpeded,  to  which  all  the  reft  of  the  compoTiS"  ’only 

preparatory  Others  there  are,  who  exclude  the  point  and 

require  the  thought  to  be  equally  diffufed  throughout  the  wSe 

poem,  without  laying  the  whole  ftrefs  on  the  clofe-  the  for 

nier  is  ufiiaHy  Martial’s  praaice,  and  the  latter  that  of  Catul- 

h’  k  !  f  !hr  mf0ft  beaUtiful  3nd  Perfea  ™nner,  ^  difpu 
ted  by  a  third  clafs  of  critics.  p 

The  Greek  epigrams,  have  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  point,  or 
bnsknefs,  of  the  Latin  ones:  thofe  colleaed  in  the  anthology 
have  moft  °f  them  a  certain  air  of  eafe  and  fimplicity,  attend¬ 
ant  ^  jlf  3 ud  Witty :  fuch  aS  We  find  in  a  “le 

peafant,  or  a  child  that  has  wit.  They  have  nothing  that  bites 

Martial^veTf  that  TbouSh  they  want  the  fait  of 

rf  thim  ywhf^ha  S00d  *?fte  iheT  arenct  infipid ;  exceptafew 
T  ftimS  “'j q!",'e  flat  and  rPiritIefs-  However,  the 
liven  orafion  for ^V  ?Cy  °f  the  Pantry  in  them,  has 

to  denote  amony  the  %r“l  Vi™"1’.  or  a  la  Gr.cque, 

2  rench,  an  epigram  void  of  fait  or  Iharp- 

JTmNnT11/  the  Pu°int  ^fcharadlerifes  the  epigram,  and  di- 
fttnguilhes  it  from  the  madrigal.  See  Point. 
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In  the  modern  verfification,  as  obferved  by  Fa.  MourgueS,  the 
epigram  and  madrigal  are  diftinguithed  by  the  number  of  Ver- 
ies,  and  the  clofe.  i°.  By  the  number  of  verfes,  which  in  the 
modern  epigram  does  not  go  beyond  eight,  nor  in  the  modern 
madrigal,  comes  Ihort  of  fix ;  and,  iQ.  In  that  the  clofe,  or 
period  Of  the  epigram ,  has  always  fomething  more  lively  and 
ftudied  than  that  of  the  madrigal.  See  Madrigal. 

I  he  epigram  is  the  loweft,  and  leaft  confiderable  of  all  the 
productions  of  poetry  j  and  it  is  rather  an  effeft  of  good  luck, 
than  of  art,  tofacceed  therein.  The  finelTe,  and  fubtilty  of 
th e  epigram,  M.  Boileau  obferves,  fhould  turn  on  the  words, 
rather  than  the  thought  •  which  feems  very  little  to  the  credit 
ot  this  kind  of  compofition,  as  it  reduces  it  to  the  nature  of 

/rPUn,u°r  L^U*V°^Ue*  ■b'a'  ^0hours  confirms  the  hint,  in 
adding,  that  the  equivoque  is  what  ufually  fhines  the  moft  in 
the  epigram. 

One  great  beauty  of  the  epigram ,  is  to  leave  fomething  for 
the  reader  to  guefs,  or  fupply.  Nothing  pleafes  the  mind  fo 
much,  as  to  find  fomething  of  itfelf  in  the  objects  prefented 
it;  nor  does  any  thing  difguft  it  more  than  to  preclude  it  from 

ftTTTf  3nd  exerdflnS  a  facuJty  ^  values  itfelf  for.  Segrais. 

■  ~/*  the  author  of  a  new  collection  of  French  epi~ 

grams ,  in  the  year  1720,  has  a  deal  of  good  obfervations  on 
t  e  nature  of  epigram.  He  defines  it  an  ingenious  thought 
delivered  in  a  few  verfes ;  and  conceives  it  as  a  generical  name, 
including  under  it  diverfe  kinds  of  fhort,  lively  poefies,  as  the 
Jonnety  rondelay ,  madrigal ,  and  little  tales  which  only  turn  on 
ome  merry  thought.  Epitaphs  and  inferiptions,  he  thinks, 
may  e  alfo  reduced  to  the  head  of  epigrams.  See  Sonnet, 
Roundelay,  &c. 

The  epigram  admits  of  great  variety  of  fubjeCts :  fome  are  made 
o  praile,  and  others  to  fatyrize,  which  laft  are  much  the  eafi- 
e  ;  ill  nature  ferving  inftead  of  point  and  wit.  Boileau’s  epi¬ 
grams  are  all  fatyrs  on  one  or  another.  Thofe  of  des  Reaux 
are  all  made  in  honour  of  his  friends.  And  thofe  of  Mad.  Schu- 
are  f°  many  doges;  The  epigram  being  only  a  fingle 
thought,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  exprefs  it  in  a  great  number 
of  verfes;  it  muft  have  its  unity  like  the  drama.  The  corned y 

Un/ty  Wn  f°r  kS  fut^e<a  5  and  the  eP%ram  a  bought.  See: 

EP/G^A.PH^  *,  Emypctw,  an  infeription  on  a  building,  to 
lignify  its  ufe,  occafion,  the  time  when,  and  the  perfons  by 
wo°m,  it  was  built.  See  Inscription. 

^he  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  fuperfeription. - 

TlLETST  t’  in  medicine,  a  convulfion,  either  of 

e  whole  body  or  fome  of  its  parts ;  attended  with  a  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  lenfes  and  undemanding;  and  returning  from 
ne  o  ime  in  fits,  or  paroxyfms.  See  Convulsion. 

*  I!llTLd  r  f0rm.ed  of/he  Greek»  Ifurprize, 

f^bfofone  byreafon  the  difeafe  feizes  and  overcomes 
he  lenles,  fo  that  the  patient  feems  as  if  dead. 

Li  Englifh  it  is  ufually  called  the  falling  fteknefs ,  bv  reafon  peo¬ 
ple  fall  down  when  attacked  therewith.  The  Latins  call  it 
eomitiahs  morbus ,  by  reafon  when  any  body  was  feized  there¬ 
with  in  a  comma,  or  aftembly  of  the  Roman  people,  they  pre- 
ent  y  broke  up  the  aflembly,  as  deeming  it  an  unhappy  pre- 
lage.  See  Comitialis.  7  v 

Some  call  it  th  z  morbus  facer,  as  fuppofing  it  fent  by  way  of 
immediate  punifhment  from  God.  Others,  morbus  caducius, 
others,  Herculeus,  fonticus,  lues  deifica,  &c. 

The  patient  feized  herewith,  falls  inftantly  and  fuddenly  down  ; 
or,  rather,  throws  and  precipitates  himfelf  violently  to  the 
ground.  When  down,  he  grinds  his  teeth,  foams  at  mouth, 
and  frequently  (hakes  his  head ;  his  arms,  legs,  neck,  back* 
cfe.  either  becoming  rigid,  or  varioufly  diftorted.  And  as  all 
the  parts  are  in  a  violent  contraction,  there  is  frequently  an  in¬ 
voluntary  flux  of  urine,  feed,  and  fecal  matter.  After  fome 
time  he  returns  to  himfelf;  only  retaining  a  head-ach,  heavi¬ 
ness,  weannefs  of  the  limbs,  idc. 

Etmuller  more  accurately  diftinguifhes  the  difeafe  into  three 
degrees  :  the  firft,  or  loweft,  is  much  the  fame  with  the  hieh- 
eft  degree  of  a  vertigo.  See  Vertigo.  5 

In  the  fecond,  there  arife  various  agitations  and  gefticulations  • 
and  the  fenfes,  both  external  and  internal,  either  remaining 
or  being  tranfported  into  a  delirium,  they  dance,  fing,  laugh 
weep,  talk  idly  fhreek,  and  beat  their  breads.  Sometimes 
they  remember  all  after  the  fit  is  over,  and  fometimes  nothing 
at  all.  & 

In  the  third  degree,  which  alone  is  ordinarily  called  the  epi- 
lePfy ,  rt]?ey  lofe  the  ufe  both  of  reafon  and  fenfe;  fall,  or  fW 
themfelves  down,  foam,  grind  their  teeth,  and  bite  their 

lips,  with  the  other  circumftances  above  related.  Thofe  affeCf- 
dlvTl  thC  feC°nd  degree’  arC  Ufually  held  for  P°Med  b 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  Boerhaave  attributes  to  too  much 
aftion  of  the  brain  on  the  motory  nerves,  and  none  on  the 
fenfative  ones.  Some  are  pleafed  to  account  for  it,  from  the 
abundance  of  fharp  humours  mixing  with  the  animal  fpirits, 
and  giving  them  extraordinary  and  irregular  motions,  and  di- 
reCIions ;  whence  arifes  its  diftinftion  from  a  fyncope,  and 
apoplexy,  which  take  away  all  motion  as  well  as  fenfe.  See 
Syncope,  and  Apoplexy. 

3  R  r  The 
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The  epilepfy  is  either  idiopathic ,  or  fympathetic:  it  is  idiopathic, 
when  it  ariies  meerly  from  a  diforder  of  the  bra.n,  or  ipmts  : 
and  fympathetic,  when  it  is  preceded  by  fome  other  diieaie 
which  brings  it  on. 

The  epilepfy  fometimes  hangs  many  years  on  a  perfon,  witnout 
much  danger:  though  when  its  paroxyfms  return  faft,  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  patient  more  or  lefs  paralytic,  delirious,  or  ftupid. 
In  young  people  there  is  hopes  of  its  going  off  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  Hippocrates  obferves,  that  when  it  feizes  a  perfon 
after  25  years  of  age,  it  lafts  for  life;  but  this  does  not  always 
Bold. 

The  cure  is  very  difficult:  the  principal  anti-epileptics  are, 
the  roots  of  piony,  leaves  of  lilly  of  the  valley,  feeds  of  rue, 
mifletoe  of  the  oak,  or  hazle,  box-wood,  fpirit  of  black-cher¬ 
ries,  fpirit  of  human  blood,  human  fecundines,  human  cra¬ 
nium,  tooth  of  the  fea-horfe,  caftoreum,  peacocks  dung,  cam¬ 
phor,  fait,  and  oil  of  amber. 

To  recover  a  perfon  in  a  fit,  tobacco  fmoak,  or  that  of  burnt 
feathers,  is  recommended.  Barbette  above  all  things  diretfts 
the  flowers  and  fpirits  of  fal  armoniac  againft  this  difeafe; 
Crato,  native  cinnabar.  Sir  John  Colbatch  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  on  the  mifletoe  of  the  oak,  to  fhew  it  a  fpecific  in  this 
difeafe.  Elks  claws  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  the  fame. 
See  each  remedy,  its  pretenfions,  &c.  under  its  proper  term,  as 
Misletoe,  Elks  Claws ,  &c. 

M.  Poupart,  from  a  diffedtion  of  an  epileptic  perfon,  wherein, 
immediately  under  the  dura  mater,  was  found  a  deal  of  white, 
thick,  vifcid  pituita,  glued,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
with  the  membrane ;  thinks,  that  this  might  be  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe;  the  exceffive  quantity  of  fuch  thick  lympha,  load¬ 
ing  the  brain,  and  obftrudting  its  motions.  The  firft  caufe, 
he  judges,  might  be  the  fpongeoufnefs  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
imbibed  the  feroflties  of  the  brain. 

He  adds,  that  he  knows  an  epileptic  perfon,  who  upon  the 
firft  approach  of  his  diforder,  rubs  his  forehead  with  his  hand, 
and  bends  his  head  as  far  backward  as  he  can,  refting  it  againft 
a  wall ;  and  by  that  means  fecures  himfelf  againft  the  convul- 
fion.  It  is  probable,  that  by  this  he  gives  a  motion  to  the  lym¬ 
pha,  and  drives  it  from  the  place  which  before  it  difturbed. 

EPILOGUE  *,  Epilogus,  in  oratory,  idc.  The  perorati¬ 
on,  or  laft  part  of  a  difcourfe,  or  treatife ;  containing  ordina¬ 
rily  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  matters  delivered.  See  Per¬ 
oration. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  torlhoy©-,  formed  of  the  verb  cnriKtyv, 
I  fay  after ,  the  epilogue  being  the  end,  or  conclufion  of  a  dif¬ 
courfe. 


Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  a  fpeech  addreffed  to  the  au¬ 
dience,  when  the  play  is  over,  by  one  of  the  principal  per- 
fonse,  or  adtors  therein;  containing  ufually  fome  reflections 
on  certain  incidents  in  the  play,  particularly  thofe  of  the  part 
of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  it. 

In  the  modern  tragedy,  the  epilogue  has  ufually  fomewhat  of 
pleafantry ;  intended,  we  fuppofe,  to  compofe  the  paffions 
raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  and  fend  away  the 
audience  in  good  humour:  though  how  far  that  defign  is  good 
and  laudable,  will  bear  fome  difpute :  an  ingenious  author  in 
the  Spectator,  compares  it  to  a  merry  jig  on  the  organ,  after  a 
good  fermon,  to  wipe  away  any  impreffions  that  might  have 
been  made  thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft  as  they 
came. 

In  effeCt,  though  the  epilogue ,  in  this  fenfe,  may  feerrt  an 
abufe  ;  yet  has  it  the  countenance  of  antiquity :  the  Romans 
had  fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  though  under  another 
name.  Their  exordium  was  a  kind  of  farce,  brought  on  the 
ftage  when  the  tragedy  was  over;  ut  quicquid  lacrymarum  ac 
trflitice  cepiffent  ex  tragicis  affeftibus ,  hujus  fpeftacuh  rifus  deter- 
geret ,  fays  the  fcholiaft  of  Juvenal.  See  Tragedy,  and  Sa¬ 
tyr. 

The  epilogue  is  but  of  modern  date,  much  later  than  the  pro¬ 
logue.  See  Prologue.— Many,  indeed,  have  taken  the  exo¬ 
dium  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  for  an  epilogue ;  by  reafon 
Ariftotle  defines  it,  to  be  a  part  rehearfed  after  the  chorus  had 
fung  for  the  laft  time :  but  in  reality,  it  was  of  a  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  nature.  The  exodium  was  the  laft  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  tragedy ;  containing  the  unravelling  and  cataftrophe  of 
the  plot,  and  anfwering  to  our  laft,  or  fifth  ad.  See  Exodi¬ 
um. 


EPINICION  *,  ET/pmoi/,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
denotes,  i°.  A  feaft,  ceremony,  or  rejoicing,  on  occafion  ( 
a  vidory  obtained.  20.  A  poem,  or  compofition,  on  the  fam 

fubjed.— Scaliger  treats  exprefly  of  the  epinicion  in  his  poetic: 
1.  I.  c.  44. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  st/,  on,  and  viM,  vi£L 
ry. 

T  efCc!efiafticaI  antiquity,  the  feaft  of  kings;  1 
ou  e  e  lva  ,  0  the  firft  rank,  folemnized  on  the  6th  of  Ja 

of  ithe  appearan“  * 

J  ,  1  ■  ,  .  r  Kin§s»  or  Magi,  who  came  to  ador< 

and  bring  him  prefents.  See  Feast 

Th feaft  of  epiphany  now  held  in  honour  of  the  adoratio 
of  the  mag,,  had,  at  its  firft  inftitution  among  the  Greek 
different  objca,  viz.  our  Saviour’s  birth  j  and  was  called  tin 
* 


pbatiy,  and  epiphany ,  that  is,  appearance,  and  manifeftation  of 
God. 

Pope  Julius,  who  reigned  from  the  year  337,  10352,  was  the 
firft  who  taught  the  church  todiftinguifh  the  feafts  of  the  nati¬ 
vity,  and  epiphany.  Papebroch.  paral.  ad  Conat.  p.  22.  Aft.  SS 
Mali.  T.  VII.  See  Nativity. 

The  word  in  the  original  Greek,  Et /*««*,  fignifies  appear- 
ance,  ox  apparition-,  and  was  applied,  as  fome  critics  will  have 
it,  to  this  feaft,  on  account  of  the  ftar  which  appeared  to  the 
Magi. — St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Chryfoftom,  take  the  epiphany  for 
the  day  of  our  Saviour’s  baptifm,  when  he  was  declared  to  men 
by  the  voice,  hie  ejl  fihus  meus  dileftus ,  in  quo  mibi  complacui: 
this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.  And 
accordingly  it  is  ftill  obferved  by  the  Cophtae  and  Ethiopians  in 
that  view.  See  Ludolph.  Hid.  Ethiop.  Lib.  XXI.  c.  2.— Others 
contend,  that  the  feaft  of  Chnftmas,  or  the  nativity  of  our 
Saviour,  was  held  in  diverfe  churches  on  this  day;  which  had 
the  denomination  epiphany ,  or  appearance ,  by  reafon  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  firft  appearance  on  earth  at  that  time.  And  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  word  is  ufed  among  the  ancient  Greek  fa¬ 
thers,  not  for  the  appearance  of  the  ftar  to  the  Magi,  but  for 
that  of  our  Saviour  to  the  world.  In  which  fenfe,  St.  Paul 
ufes  the  word  epiphania ,  in  his  fecond  epiftle  to  Timothy,  c.  i. 
v.  10. 

Add,  that  the  Armenians,  to  this  day,  celebrate  the  feaft  of 
the  nativity,  on  the  day  of  epiphany ,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church ;  which  fome  Romilh  miffionaries  have 
impertinently  cenfured  them  for,  not  knowing  that  the  epipha¬ 
ny,  originally,  and  properly,  was  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  makes  mention  of  this  feaft.  Lib.  XXI. 
c.  2.  and  obferves  that  it  was  held  in  January.  Upon  which 
paffage,  Valefius  in  his  notes,  endeavours  to  fhew,  thatthehi- 
ftorian  meant  by  epiphany ,  the  feaft  of  the  nativity. 

The  heathen  writers  ufed  the  word  epiphania  in  the  like  fenfe, 
viz.  to  exprefs  the  appearance  of  their  Gods  on  earth.  And  the 
chriftians,  after  their  example,  applied  it,  in  the  general,  to 
exprefs  any  appearance,  or  manifeftation  of  the  deity. 

EPIPHONEMA,  E irupuinjuet,  in  rhetoric,  a  fententious  fort  of 
exclamation,  frequently  added  after  a  narrative,  or  rehearfal 
of  any  thing  remarkable ;  containing,  ufually,  a  lively,  clofe 
reflexion,  on  the  fubjedt  there  fpoken  of. 

Such  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  when,  after  difeourfing  of  the  rejecti¬ 
on  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  he  cries 
out, 

Oh  the  depth  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 

Such  alfo  is  that  of  Lucretius,  after  relating  the  ftory  of  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  facrificing  his  daughter  Iphigenia : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum  ! 

Such,  laftly,  is  that  of  Virgil,  upon  occafion  of  Juno’s  perfecu- 
ting  Aeneas : 

^—Tanttzne  animis  caelejlibus  ires  ! 

Which  M.  Boileau  has  imitated  in, 

Tant  de  fiel  entre  f  il  en  /’  ame  des  devots  ! 

And  Mr.  Pope  in, 

And  dwells  fuch  rage  in  foftejl  bofoms  then  ? 

And  lodge  fuch  daring  fouls  in  little  men  ? 

EPIPHORA  *,  E rrupo&t,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes ;  con¬ 
fining  in  a  preternatural  defluxion  of  rheum,  or  the  matter  of 
tears;  accompanied,  frequently,  with  heat,  rednefs,  and  twitch¬ 
ing. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  infer  re ,  to  draw,  or 

bring  into  ;  by  reafon  of  the  pain  it  occafions. 

Pitcairn  calls  it  a  catarrh  of  the  glands  of  the  eye.  See  Ca¬ 
tarrh. 

The  internal  caufes  of  the  epiphora ,  or  rheum  in  the  eyes,  are 
a  relaxation  of  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  a  too  great  acrimo¬ 
ny,  or  Iharpnefs  of  the  ferous  humour  feparated  thereby  ;  which 
fretting  and  vellicating  the  eye,  draws  an  unufual  quantity  of 
blood  and  lympha  thereto;  by  which,  at  length,  the  cheek 
becomes  excoriated,  Csfc. — Children  are  moft  liable  to  it,  from 
the  frequent  ufe  and  ftraining  of  the  glands  of  the  eye  in  cry¬ 
ing. 

The  external  caufes  of  the  epiphora ,  are  fharp  dufts,  fleams, 
lAc.  entring  the  eye,  and  irritating  the  fame.  A  too  cold  and 
Iharp  air  has  frequently  the  like  effedt.— An  inveterate  epiphora 
often  degenerates  into  a  fiftula  lacrymalis. 

The  cure  of  the  epiphora,  is,  i°.  By  caufing  a  revulfion,  or 
derivation,  of  the  peccant  humour,  to  fome  other  part,  as 
by  vensefedlion,  cupping,  bliftering,  or  cathartics.  2 By 
corredting  its  acrimony  by  proper  remedies.  And,  3°.  By 
applying  aftringents  externally.  Lapis  calaminaris  is  much 
commended. 

EPIPHYSIS  *,  EmpvtT/i,  in  anatomy,  a  leffer  bone  ad¬ 
hering,  or  growing  to  another,  by  Ample  contiguity.  See 
Bone. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  irr/,  on,  upon,  and  qvhv,  to 
grow,  adhere:  The  Latins  call  it  appendix,  addittamentum ,  ad- 
nafeentia,  &c. 

The  fubftance  of  the  epiphyfes  is  rare  and  lax  ;  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  merely  cartilaginous ;  but  hardens  as  they  grow  in 
age,  and,  at  length,  becomes  quite  bony. 

It  is  commonly  laid  down,  that  there  is  no  regular  articula¬ 
tion 
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tion  between  the  epyphyfis  and  the  bone ;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  admiffion  of  the  heads,  or  extremities 
of  each,  into  the  cavities  of  the  other.  See  Articulati- 
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ON. 

There  are  fome  bones  that  have  no  epiphyfes  at  all,  as  the  lower 
jaw  :  others  have  no  lefs  than  five,  as  the  vertebra.  The  de- 
fign  of  adding  epiphyfes  to  bones,  was,  to  fupply  their  defe&s, 
anchrender  them  longer  and  bigger  at  the  extremes. 

Epiphyses  vermiformes ,  are  two  eminences  of  the  cerebellum, 
fhaped  like  worms,  which  keep  open  the  paffage  from  the  third’ 
to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  dilating  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  we  perceive  four 
eminences,  two  upper  and  bigger,  called  orbicular  protuberances  ; 
and  two  lower  and  lefs,  called  epiphyfes  of  the  orbicular  protu¬ 
berances.  Dion  is. 

EP1PLASMA,  the  fame  with  cataplafma.  See  Cataplasm. 
EPIPLOCELE,  Ethttkokum,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  hernia, 
or  tumor,  occafioned  by  the  defcent  of  the  epiploon,  or 
caul,  into  the fcrotum.  See  Hernia,  and  Entero-£m>/<j- 

cele.  r  r 

EPIPLOIC,  or  Epiploid,  a  term  applied  to  the  arteries  and 
veins,  diftributed  through  the  fubftance  of  the  epiploon ,  or  caul. 
— S zzTab.  Anat.  Angeiol.  fig .  i.  n.  37.  See  alfo  Epiploon, 
and  Gastrepiploon. 

Epiplois  Dextra,  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  artery,  which  runs 
through  the  right  fide  of  the  inner,  or  hinder  leaf  of  the  caul. 
See  Coeliac. 

Epiplois  Pojlica ,  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  artery,  fpringing 
out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fplenica,  and  running  to  the  hind¬ 
er  leaf  of  the  caul. 

Epiplois  Siniflra ,  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  artery,  which  is  be 
flowed  on  the  lower  and  left  fide  of  the  caul. 
EPIPLOMPHALUS,*  or  Epiploomphalon,  E vr7rKoo^upa.\ov, 
in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  exomphalus,  or  navel-rupture  ;  being 
a  tumor  or  fwelling  of  the  part,  occafioned  by  the  epiploon’s 
falling  into  it.  See  Exomphalus,  and  Entero-Epiplom- 
phalus. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  lornrhoov,  caul ,  and 
1 t[A<pa\@-,  navel . 

EPIPLOON  in  anatomy,  a  fatty  membrane,  fpread  over 
the  inteftines,  and  entering  even  into  the  finuofities  thereof ; 
called  alfo  the  omentum ,  and  popularly  the  caul.  See  Omen¬ 
tum. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  m ivr\zm ,  to  fzoim  upon, 
by  reafon  it  feems  to  float  on  the  inteftines. 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS  *,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  tumor, 
of  the  exomphalus  kind.  It  is  formed  of  the  epiploon,  and  the 
flefh.  See  Exomphalus. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words,  5-x/tAoc v,  epi¬ 
ploon,  <raf§,  fiefh,  and  Ofj.<pa.K©-,  umbilicus,  navel. 

EPISCOPACY,  the  quality  of  epifcopal  government,  or  that 
form  of  church  difcipline,  wherein  diocefan  bifhops  are  efta¬ 
blifhed,  diftindt  from,  and  fuperior  to,  priefls  or  presbyters. 
See  Bishop,  Episcopal,  Episcopalian,  Hierarchy, 

lAc. 

Epifcopacy  and  presbytery,  have  been  alternately  eftablifhed  and 
abolifhed  in  Scotland.  See  Presbytery. 

EPISCOPACIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering  a  bifhop  by  one  of 
his  own  clergy. — By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  the  fame 
obedience  is  due  from  a  clergyman  to  his  bifhop,  as  from  a 
child  to  his  father :  and  therefore  the  offences  of  epifcopacide 
and  parricide  are  made  equal,  viz.  petty-treafon.  See  Trea¬ 
son. 

EPISCOPAL  *,  fomething  that  belongs  to  a  bifhop.  See  Bi¬ 
shop. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  iTUT/.oTr©-,  overfier,  deri¬ 
ved  from  ioruTKOTrsu,  infpicio,  I  infpedt,  or  overlook. 

Epifcopal  government,  is  the  government  of  a  diocefe,  where¬ 
in  one  Angle  perfon,  legally  confecrated,  prefides  over  the 
clergy  of  a  whole  diftridt,  in  quality  of  head,  or  fuperinten- 
dent  thereof ;  conferring  orders,  and  exercifxng  a  fort  of  jurif- 
didtion.  See  Diocese,  Hierarchy,  &c. 

The  Presbyterians  rejedt  the  epifcopal  eftablifhment,  and  con¬ 
demn  the  epifcopal  order  as  a  human  inftitution,  the  mere  re- 
fult  of  pride,  and  ambition.  See  Presbyterians. 

Among  the  epifcopal  fundtions,  the  principal  is  that  of 
holding  frequent  vifitations  of  the  diocefe.  See  Visitati¬ 
on. 

EPISCOPALIA,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  pon¬ 
tificalia.  See  Pontificalia. 

Episcopalia,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fynodals,  or  cuftomary 
payments,  due  to  the  bifhop  from  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe ; 
called  alfo  onus  epifcopale.  See  Synodals. 

EPICOPALIANS,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  adhere  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  particularly  to  the  ecclefiaftical  hie¬ 
rarchy;  fuch  as  it  was  in  the  Romifh  church,  before  the  re¬ 
formation;  who  affedt  the  difcipline  of  bifhops,  priefls,  ca¬ 
nons,  the  office,  or  liturgy,  iAc.  and  retain  the  greateft  part 
of  the  canon  law,  with  the  decretals  of  the  popes,  more  clofe- 
ly  than  the  catholics  themfelves  of  feveral  countries.  Though, 
as  to  matters  of  dodtrine,  or  faith,  they  agree  in  moft  points 
with  the  calvinifts,  or  reformed, 


In  Scotland,  the  principal  diflenters  are  the  ep ifcopalians :  lay 
ep  fcopalians  enjoy  all  the  fame  civil  privileges  with  thofe  of  the 
eftablifhed  church.  They  are  under  no  reftridtions ;  tied  to 
no  tefts;  but  are  employed  in  all  places  of  truft,  upon  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government.  But  the  epifcopal  minifters  are 
liable  to  feveral  penal  laws;  the  greateft  part  of  them  being 
nonjurors. 

EPISCOPI  mult  a.  See  the  article  Multa. 

EPISCOPUS  puerorum ,  bifhop  of  the  boys\  a  ludicrous  kind  of  of¬ 
fice,  formerly  exercifed  in  churches,  in  that  called  the  feaft  of 
fools ,  or  feaft  of  the  kalends. 

The  cuftom  was  for  fbme  youth  in  the  feaft  of  epiphany  to  plait 
his  hair,  that  he  might  feem  to  have  the  tonfure,  and  to 
put  on  epifcopal  garments;  and  then  to  exercife  a  fhew  of 
jurifdidtion,  and  do  feveral  ludicrous  adtions:  for  which  reafon 
he  was  called  the  bifhop  of  the  boys.  This  cuftom  obtained  among 
us,  long  after  feveral  conftitutions  were  made  to  abolifh  it.  See 
lNN0CENTs-Z)tfy.  See  diverfe  curious  particulars  concerning 
this  epifcopus  puerorum,  in  John  Gregory’s  Pofihumous  Works  ; 
or,  for  want  of  this,  in  the  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury,  p.  71. 

EPISODE  *,  Etwos/W,  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  a  fepa- 
rate  incident,  ftory,  or  adtion,  which  an  hiftorian,  or  poet, 
inferts  and  connedts  with  his  principal  adtion ;  to  furnifh  out 
the  work  with  a  greater  diverfity  of  events :  though,  in  ftridt- 
nefs,  all  the  particular  incidents,  whereof  the  adtion  or  nar¬ 
ration  is  compofed,  are  called  epifodes. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  g ti,  upon,  and  estroP©-, 
ingreffus,  entry. 

Episode,  in  dramatic  poetry,  was  thefecond  part  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  tragedy.  See  Tragedy. 

The  origin  and  ufe  of  epifodes  is  defcribed  by  M.  Hedelin,  and 
F.  Boffu.  Tragedy,  in  its  original,  being  only  a  hymn  fung 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by  feveral  perfons  who  made  a  kind  of 
chorus,  or  concert  of  mufic,  with  dancing,  and  the  like :  to 
diverfify  the  reprefentation  a  little,  and  divert  the  audience, 
they  bethought  themfelves  at  length  to  divide  the  finging  of 
the  chorus  into  feveral  parts;  and  to  have  fomething  rehearfed 
in  the  intervals. 

At  firft,  a  Angle  perfon,  or  adlor,  was  introduced,  then  two, 
then  more;  and  what  thea&ors  thus  rehearfed,  or  entertained 
the  audience  withal,  being  fomething  foreign,  or  additional  to, 
or  befide,  the  fong  of  the  chorus,  and  no  neceflary  part  thereof, 
was  called  EtthctoP/cv,  epifode. 

And  hence  tragedy  came  to  confift  of  four  parts,  the  prologue , 
epifode,  exode,  and  chorus. 

The  prologue  was  all  that  preceded  the  firft  entrance  of  the 
chorus.  See  Prologue. 

The  epifode ,  all  that  was  interpofed  between  the  Angings  of 
the  chorus. 

The  exode,  all  that  was  rehearfed  after  the  chorus  had  done 
finging.  See  Exodium. 

And  the  chorus,  was  the  grex,  or  company  that  fung  the  hymn. 
See  Chorus. 

And  as  this  recitation  of  the  adtors  was  in  feveral  parts,  and  in- 
ferted  in  feveral  places;  it  might  either  be  confidered  together, 
as  a  Angle  epifode,  confifting  of  feveral  parts;  or  each  part 
might  be  called  a  diftindf  epifode. 

Thefe  feveral  epifodes  in  the  fame  tragedy,  might  either  be 
taken  from  fo  many  different  fubjefts;  or  from  the  fame, 
divided  into  a  proper  number  of  recitations ,  or  inci¬ 
dents. 

To  confider  only  the  firft  occafion,  and  inftitution,  of  thefe 
foreign,  or  additional  pieces;  it  appears  no  ways  neceflary 
that  they  fhould  be  all  taken  from  one  and  the  fame  fubjedt : 
three  or  four  recitations  of  different  adtions,  no- wife  related, 
or  connected  to  each  other,  would  eafe  the  adtors,  and  amufe 
the  people,  in  the  intervals  of  the  chorus,  as  well  as  if  they 
were  all  fo  many  parts  of  the  fame  adtion.  By  degrees,  what 
was  at  firft  only  an  addition  to  the  tragedy,  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  thereof.  Then,  the  feveral  pieces,  or  epifodes,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  confidered  as  one  Angle  body,  which  was  not  to 
have  parts,  or  members  of  different  nature,  and  independent 
of  each  other. 

The  beft  poets  took  the  thing  in  this  light,  and  drew  all  their 
epifodes  from  the  fame  adtion ;  which  pradtice  was  fo  fully  e- 
ftablifhed  in  Ariftotle’s  time,  that  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule. 
Thofe  tragedies  wherein  this  unity  and  connedtion  was  not 
obferved,  he  calls  epifodic pieces.  See  Episodic. 

Episode  in  epic  poetry.  The  term  epifode,  by  being  tranfplant- 
ed  from  the  ftage  to  the  epopaeia,  did  not  change  its  nature 
All  the  difference  Ariftotle  makes  between  the  tragic  and  epic 
epifodes,  is,  that  the  latter  are  more  ample  than  the  former 
See  Epic. 

Ariftotle  ufes  the  word  in  three  different  fenfes  •  the  firft  ■ 
taken  from  the  enumeration  already  made,  of  the  parts  of 
the  tragedy,  m.  prologue,  chorus,  epifode,  and  exode.  Whence 
lt  follows,  that  in  tragedy,  every  thing  is  epifode  that  is  none 
of  the  other  parts :  fo  that  as  among  us,  there  are  tragedies 
Without  either  prologue,  chorus,  or  epilogue,  the  tragic  epifode 
includes  the  whole  tragedy,  confequently,  the  epic  epifode 
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ftiuh  be  the  whole  poem,  in  like  manner.  All  there  to  1 re¬ 
trench  from  its  being  the  propofition,  and  invocation,  whic 
ftand  in  lieu  of  the  prologue.  In  this  fenfe,  the  epopcea  and 
tragedy,  have  each  only  one  epifode ;  and  if  the  parts  or  inci¬ 
dents  be  ill  connected  together,  the  poem  will  be  epifodic  and 
defedive. 

But  further,  as  all  that  was  fung  in  the  tragedy,  was  callec 
the  chorus ,  in  the  fingular  number  ;  yet  this  Angularity  did 
by  no  means  prevent  every  part  or  divifion  of  the  fame  from 
being  called  a  chorus ,  without  making  feveral  chorus's :  fo  it 
was  with  the  epifode:  each  incident,  and  part  of  the  fable 
and  a <St ion,  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  epijode ,  but  an  epifode 
itfelf. 

The  term  epifode ,  therefore,  in  this  fenfe,  fignifies  every  part 
of  the  action  expreffed  in  the  plan,  or  firft  draught  of  the  fable ; 
as  the  abfence  and  wanderings  of  Ulyfles,  the  diforders  in  his 
family,  and  his  prefence  which  retrieved  and  fet  all  to  rights 
again. 

Ariftotle  furnifhes  us  with  a  third  kind  of  epifode ;  in  fhewing, 
that  what  is  contained  and  exprelTed  in  the  firft  plan  of  the 
fable  is  proper,  and  that  all  the  reft  is  epifode. 

By  proper,  he  means  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary;  and  by  epi¬ 
fode  what  in  one  fenfe  is  neceflary,  and  in  another  not  ;  fo  that 
the  poet  is  at  liberty  to  ufe,  or  let  it  alone. 

Thus,  Homer,  having  made  the  firft  draught  of  the  fable  of 
his  odyflee,  was  not  at  liberty  either  to  make  Ulyfles  abfent 
from  his  country,  or  not.  His  abfence  was  efiential;  and 
therefore  Ariftotle  ranks  it  among  the  things  he  calls  proper. 
But  he  does  not  beftow  that  appellation  on  the  adventures  of 
Antiphate,  Circe,  the  Syrens,  Scylla,  Charybdis,  &c.  The 
poet  was  at  liberty  to  have  left  thefe  alone,  and  chofcn  others 
in  their  room  ;  fo  that  they  are  epijode s ,  diftind  from  the  firft 
adion,  to  which  they  are  not  immediately  neceflary.  Indeed, 
in  one  fenfe,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  neceflary :  for  Ulyffes’s 
abfence  being  neceflary,  it  follows,  that  not  being  in  his  own 
country,  he  muft  be  fomewhere  elfe.  If  therefore  the  poet 
was  at  liberty,  not  to  have  ufed  thofe  particular  adventures 
above-mentioned ;  yet  he  was  not  at  liberty  not  to  have  ufed 
any :  But  if  he  had  omitted  thofe,  he  muft  neceflarily  have 
fubftituted  others  in  their  room.  Otherwife,  he  would  have 
omitted  a  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  plan,  and  his  poem 
had  been  defedive. 

This  third  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  word  epifode ,  comes  to  the 
fecond  :  all  the  difference  between  them,  is,  that  what  we  call 
epifode ,  in  the  fecond  fenfe,  is  the  ground,  or  plan  of  the  epi¬ 
fode,  in  the  third  :  and  that  the  third  adds  to  the  fecond,  cer¬ 
tain  circum fiances  which  are  only  probable,  and  not  necef- 
fary,  as  the  places,  princes,  and  people,  among  whom  Ulyfles 
was  caft  by  Neptune. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  in  an  epifode  in  the  third  fenfe,  the  inci¬ 
dent,  or  epifode  in  the  firft  fenfe,  whereon  it  is  grounded,  is  to 
be  extended  and  amplified  ;  otherwife,  an  efiential  part  of  the 
adion  and  fable  does  not  become  an  epifode. 

Laftly,  it  is  in  this  third  fenfe  that  we  are  to  underftand 
that  precept  of  Ariftotle,  not  to  make  the  epifodes ,  till  after 
the  names  of  the  perfons  have  been  chofen.  Homer  would 
not  have  fpoke  of  the  fleet  and  (hips  as  he  has  done ;  if,  in 
lieu  of  the  names  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Iliad,’  he 
had  chofe  thofe  of  Adraftus,  Capaneus,  and  Thebaid.  ’  See 
Fable. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  term  epifode ,  in  the  epic  poem,  as  ufed 
by  the  father  of  the  critics,  Ariftotle,  does  not  fignify  any 
foreign,  or  accidental  adventure ;  but  the  whole  narration  of 
the  poet,  or  a  neceflary  and  efiential  part  of  the  adion  and  fub- 
jecSt,  amplified  with  probable  circumftances. 

Thus,  Ariftotle  enjoins,  that  the  epifode  be  not  added  to  the 
a&ion,  or  fetched  from  elfewhere;  but  be  a  part  of  the  adion; 
and  never  ufes  the  word  adding,  in  fpeaking  of  epifodes ,  though 
it  occurred  fo  naturally  to  his  interpreters  that  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  it  in  their  tranflations  and  comments.  He  does  not 
fay,  that  after  laying  the  plan,  and  chufing  the  names,  the 
poet  is  to  add  the  epifodes  ;  but  ufes  a  derivative  of  the  word 
epifode ,  wrtisoS'w,  as  if  in  Englifh  we  fhould  fay,  epifodify  his 
adion. 


Add,  that  to  fhew  the  different  extenfion  of  tragedy  and  epc 
pceia,  that  is,  how  the  one  becomes  longer  than  the  other 
he  does  not  fay,  that  there  is  but  little  epifode  in  tragedy  ;  bu 
more  accurately,  that  the  epifodes  of  tragedy  are  fhort  and  con 
cife ;  whereas  the  epopceia  is  lengthened  out  and  extended  b 
them.  In  one  word,  the  taking  vengeance  of  the  wicked  pec 
pie  in  Ulyfles  s  court,  as  expreffed  in  a  few  words  by  Ariftotk 
in  his  plan  of  the  odyflee,  is  a  Ample  proper  adtion,  neceflary  t 
the  fubjed.  It  is  no  epifode ,  but  the  bafis,  and,  as  it  wen 
amen  o  an  epifode.  And  this  fame  punifhment  explained  an 
opened,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  per 
fons,  is  no  Ample  and  proper  adion,  but  an  adtion  epifodifiea 
or  a  real  epifode,  which,  though  at  the  diferetion  of  the  poet 
is  yet  neceflary  and  proper  to  the  fubjedt. 
rrom  what  has  been  faid,  we  ma,,  ±  j  c  -r  , 

to  be  neceflary  parts  of  the  adion,  extended  and  filled  up  wit  J 
probable  circumftances  Now,  an  epifode  is  only  a  pan  oTa 
adton  *  and  not  a  whole  adtion.  And  this  par/of  the  adion 


which  is  the  bafis,  or  ground  of  the  epifode,  muft  hot*  when 
epifodified,  retain  any  thing  of  the  fimplicity  which  it  had  when 
firft  expreffed  in  general,  in  the  plan  of  the  fable. 

Ariftotle  rehearfing  the  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  odyffee  fays 
exprefly  that  they  are  proper;  and  by  that,  diftinguifhes’them 
from  epifodes.  Thus,  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  the  ceafinff 
of  the  plague  at  Thebes  is  no  epifode.  It  is  only  the  ground 
and  matter  of  an  epifode ,  which  the  poet  might  have  ufed,  had 
he  pleafed  And  Ariftotle,  obferving  that  Homer,  in  the  Iliad, 
had  taken  but  few  things  for  his  fubjed,  but  that  he  had  ufed 
abundance  of  his  epifodes ,  intimates,  that  the  fubjed  contains 
in  itfelf  abundance  of  epifodes,  which  the  poet  may  ufe,  or  let  a- 
lone,  at  pleafure.  That  is,  it  contains  the  grounds,  or  ftami- 
na  thereof,  which  may  either  be  left  in  their  general  and  Am¬ 
ple  brevity,  as  Seneca  has  done  the  ceafing  of  the  plague;  or 
may  be  extended  and  unfolded,  as  the  fame  author  has  done 
the  punuhment  of  Oedipus. 

The  fubjed  of  a  poem  is  lengthened  two  ways :  either,  by  the 
poets  making  ufe.  of  a  great  many  of  his  epifodes ;  or  by  am¬ 
plyfying,  and  giving  a  great  extent  to  every  one.  By  this  lat¬ 
ter  method,  chiefly,  it  is,  that  the  epic  poets  lengthen  their 
poems  much  beyond  the  dramatic.  It  muft  be  added,  that  there 
are  certain  parts  of  an  adion,  which,  of  themfelves,  do  not 
naturally  prefent  or  afford  more  than  one  epifode ;  fuch  as  the 
death  of  Hedor,  of  T urnus,  or  the  like :  whereas,  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  fable  more  copious  and  fertile,  and  which 
oblige  the  poet  to  make  diver fe  epifodes  on  each;  though  laid 
down  in  the  firft  plan,  with  as  much  fimplicity  as  the  reft: 
fuch  are  the  battels  of  the  Trojans  and  Grecians ;  the  abfence 
of  Ulyfles;  the  wanderings  of  Tneas,  &c.  For  Ulyffes’s  ab¬ 
fence  fo  many  years  from  his  own  country,  required  his  pre¬ 
fence  elfewhere  ;  and  the  defign  of  the  fable  was  to  throw  him 
into  feveral  dangers,  and  different  countries.  Now  each  peril, 
and  each  new  country,  furnifhed  an  epifode,  which  the  poet 
might  ufe  if  he  pleafed. 

The  reful t  of  the  whole  is,  that  epifodes  are  not  adions,  but 
parts  of  adions ;  that  they  are  not  added  to  the  adion  and  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  poem,  but  what  makes  the  adion  and  matter  them¬ 
felves,  as  the  members  make  the  body :  that,  of  courfe,  they 
are  not  to  be  fetched  from  elfewhere,  but  raifed  from  the  ground, 
or  bafis  of  the  adion :  that  they  are  not  united,  and  conneded 
with  the  adion,  but  with  one  another  :  that  all  the  parts  of  an 
adion  are  not  fo  many  epifodes ,  but  only  fuch  as  are  am¬ 
plified,  and  extended  with  particular  circumftances :  and, 
laftly,  that  their  union  with  each  other,  is  neceflary  in  the 
ground  of  the  epifode,  and  probable  in  the  circumftances  thereof. 
See  Action. 

EPISODIC,  in  poetry.  A  fable  is  laid  to  be  Episodic,  when 
it  is  i welled  with  unneceflary  incidents ;  and  its  epifodes  are 
not  neceflarily,  nor  properly  conneded  with  each  other.  See 
Episode. 

Ariftotle  lays  it  down,  that  thofe  tragedies  are  moft  defedive, 
whofe  epifodes  have  no  connedion,  or  dependance  on  each 
other  ;  which  he  calls  epifodic ,  q.  d.  fuper abundant  in  epifodes  ; 
by  reafon  fo  many  little  epifodes  can  never  compofe  one  whole 
one;  but  neceflarily  remain  in  a  vicious  plurality.  See 
Fable. 

The  moft  Ample  adions  are  moft  fubjed  to  this  irregularity  ; 
in  that,  having  fewer  incidents  and  fewer  parts  than  others^ 
they  afford  lefs  matter.  An  unwary  poet  will  fometimes  have 
confumed  his  whole  flock  in  the  firft,  or  fecond  time  that  his 
adors  appear  between  the  chorus’s:  and  be  driven  to  a  necefE- 
ty  of  looking  out  for  other  adions,  to  fupply  the  remaining 
intervals.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  9. 

The  firft  French  poets  did  the  like :  to  fill  each  ad,  they  took 
fo  many  different  adions  of  a  hero ;  which  had  no  other  con¬ 
nedion  between  them,  but  that  they  were  done  bv  the  fame 
perfon.  Boffu,  p.  106.  * 

If  an  epifode  be  ufed,  the  names  and  circumftances  whereof 
are  unneceflary,  and  whofe  ground  and  fubjed  is  no  part  of 
the  adion,  that  is,  of  the  matter  of  the  poem ;  fuch  an  epifode 
renders  the  fable  epifodic.  This  irregularity  is  difeovered,  when 
one  may  take  away  a  whole  epifode,  without  fubftituting  any 
thing  in  its  room;  and  yet  leave  no  chafm,  or  defed  in  the 
poem.  The  hiftory  of  Hypfipyle ;  in  Statius’s  Thebaid,  af¬ 
fords  an  inftance  of  thefe  faulty  epifodes.  If  the  whole  ftory  of 
that  illuftrious  nurfe  were  retrenched,  the  fequel  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  adion  would  be  the  better  for  it.  Nor  would  any  body 
imagine  he  had  forgot  any  thing,  or  that  there  was  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  adion  wanting.  Boffu. 

EPISPASTIC  *,  in  medicine,  a  remedy,  which  being  external¬ 
ly  applied,  draws  or  attrads  the  humour  to  the  part  j  called  al- 
fo  an  attractive.  See  Attractive. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  iort,  and  <rna.u,  traho.  I 
draw. 

Of  epifpafiics,  there  are  fome  which  ad  very  gently,  and  o- 
thers  with  a  deal  of  violence.  Thofe  of  the  latter  kind  fwell, 
and  bloat  the  skin,  make  it  red,  and  even  raife  blifters  thereon. 
See  Vesicatory. 

The  principal  Ample  epifpafiics  are  pellitory,  garlic,  muftard, 
onions,  yeaft,  goofe-dung,  and  that  of  pigeons,  cantharides, 
tfc. 
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EPISTATES  Et;t elite  In  antin’iiHr  <-  ,  . 

command  and  direaio,;  of  an  affair, 'or  a  people.  “  ““ 

It:. t  iff  fr0m  ,hC  *•'**  over,  and 

The  term  is  of  confiderablp  i»r„  •  /*  i  ■  r  , 

vernmen,  of  Athen  ?  where  °f  T *?”“  S0’ 

command  for  that  day  or  whofe  t,  .‘  the  f“ator  in 
,  -t-l  o  ■>>  or  wjl0le  turn  it  was  to  nrefide  that 

day.  The  content, on  was  this:  the  ten  tribes  of  Athmseka 

ed  every  year  by  lot,  each  of  them  fifty  fetors  .  J5,  , 

a  fenate  of  five  hundred.  Every  tribeTd  the 

fifty 

thirty-five"*^  "ten  'uThe'fift ^  t’r},mea-  DurinE  theft 

under  the  name  O  A  ,  fry  tones,  prefided  wbeek, 

under  the  name  of  proedri-  And  of  thefe  troelri  th-rc  wa. 

one  to  prefide  each  day  of  the  week,  under  the  title  of  SI/ 
No  perfon  was  al  owed  tn  hr>U  «.u-  rr  UI  erJlatei' 

f  whole  life  ,  left  £  ftT  ‘"f 

cording?;  the  le^TcT/haVgtenffhem  Su^IT’ 

fo?enthCe0Sand',ie  a?f““  ;  !hc  ***  ™  ^  ^fiS/T 

Jt  'heif  votes  and  opinions. 

wettt  ftvenlhat  M  'Tf  °f  each  wck>  there 

v/ere  but  ieven  that  could  prefide,  each  his  day,  in  nualitv  of 

fc,EIhe  ^  >"«*  deaed  the  fcven^t 

EpISTEM°NARCH  *,  a  dignitary  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  appointed  to  watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church  • 
and  to  mfpeeft,  or Superintend  every  thing  relating  to  the  fa:th’ 

”Xa  iT°f  C-Tf6r  th5reof-  His  office  anfwerecf  pretty  much 
to^that  of  magf/ler  facn  palatii  at  Rome  j 

IcUn“' w 

EPISTLE  *  E„„«,  a  letter  miffive.  See  the  article  Let- 
*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  st/csaa*,,  mitt0  I  fend 

verfe  ?Z  tCr fZlPf  ^ 

In  fpeakmg  of  letters  written  by  the  moderns,  or  rather  in  the 
•  modern  languages,  we  never  ufe  the  word  epifle.  Thus  we 
ay,  the  letters,  not  epiflles,  of  the  cardinal  d’Offat  •  of  Voi- 

.  ^L°f  Balzf  ’  °f  Ho.wel>  of  P°Pe,  &c.  But  thofe  wrote 
by  the  ancients,  or  rather  in  the  ancient  languages  we  call 

epijlles  :  as  the  epflcs,  not  letters,  of  Cicero,  Pliny’  Seneca 
Busbequms,  Launoy,  &V.  of  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Jerome  & 
The  epifle,  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  &c  to  the’  Ro  ’ 
mans,  Corinthians,  &c.  J  K 

-James  Altingius, writ  jooo  letters,  of  which  a  few  only  are 
publilhed  In  Bayle,  m  to.-Drulius,  befide  Hebrew,  Greek 
Frencn,  Engl, Ih  and  Flemilh  letters,  received  2300  in  Latin 

1tpTc'l'nnp$Und  am0"g  7  papers'  Cwimi-  in  Vit.  p. 

/yZ  LSI!/""1  7  ““  in  'he  phrafe’  •PH^ry 

Epistolary  is,  fometimes,  alfo  applied  to  authors  who  have 
wrote  epylles  or  letterst-The  principal  epiftdary  authors,  are 
Sidonius  ApoIJinaris,  Tully,  the  younger  Pliny  Seneca  the 
philofopher,  Petrarch,  Poll, lan,  Busbetjuius,  eIIus  L  ft? 

BdiacM'a„7SVoIre/ra’  Mik°"’  PeBU>  ^  ^4 

EPISTOMIUM,  Erir ofxiov,  in  hydraulics,  a  plug,  or  inftru- 
ment,  by  the  application  whereof,  the  orifice  of  a  veffel  may 
be  opened,  and  fliut  again,  at  pleafure.  J 

’  m  an,at°my’  (fro,m  ****W»y  convert  I 
turn  about)  the  fame  with  cardo.  See  Cardo. 

E  r  JTLa5  Ewiiri/A/OF,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  term 
U/  „  Y  ^s,  for  what  we  call  architrave ,  viz.  a  maffive 

0  ,  lt?ne’  a  Fiece  of  wood,  laid  immediately  over  the  caoi 
tal  of  a  column.  See  Architrave.  ^ 

■  ’  JJ/VT/w 'i,ed  f'°m  the  G"'k-  ""  upon,  and 

The  epijfyle  is  the  firft,  or  lowefl;  member  of  the  entablature 
bee  Entablature.  "v*  - 

EPITAPH  *,  Eirt}a.q>ioV)  a  monumental  infeription,  in  honour 
or  memory  of  a  perfon  defundt ;  or  an  infeription  engraven5 
or  cut,  on  a  tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a  perfon’s  deceafe’ 
his  name,  family,  and  ufually  fome  elege  of  his  virtues  or  good 
qualities.  See  Monument,  Tomb,  b V.  ’  b 

.  *  The  word  comes  from  &h,  upon,  and  T fetulchre .  See 
Sepulchre.  • 

The  ftyle  of  epitaphs ,  efpecially  thofe  compofed  in  Latin,  is 
lingular.  See  Lapidary  Style. 

At  Sparta,  epitaphs  were  only  allowed  to  people  who  died  in 
battle.  Boxhornius  has  made  a  coMion  of  epitaphs ,  not  very 
ample,  but  exceedingly  well  chofen.  Fa.  Labbe  has  likewife 
given  a  collecTon  of  the  like  kind,  in  French  ;  entitled,  tre- 
for  des  epitaphes.  Camden  and  Weaver  have  done  fomething 
in  the  fame  way  in  our  Englifh  epitaphs.  An  epitaph  is  faid 
to  be  yet  wanting  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  monu¬ 
ment;  though  a  premium  of  500  pounds  was  offered  by 
his  dowager,  to  him  that  ihould  compofe  one  warthy  of  the 
hero  deceafed.  J 
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In  epitaphs ,  the  dead  perfon  is  fometimes  introduced,  by  way 
of  profopopceia,  fpeaking  to  the  living  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
hue  1  nuance,  worthy  the  Auguflan  age;  wherein  the  dead 
wile  thus  befpeaks  her  furviving  husband. 

Immatura  pert  :  fed  tu  felicior ,  annos 
five  tuos,  ccnjux  optime,  vive  meos. 

The  French  have  a  proverb,  menteur  comme  un  epitaph  :  he  lies 
ike  an  epitaph ;  in  allufion  to  the  eloges  ordinarily  contained 
therein,  which  are  not  always  over  juft. 

Epitaph,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  eloges,  either  in  profe  or 

verfe,  compofed  without  any  intent  to  be  engraven  on 
tombs.  0 

In  the  anthologies,  or  collections  of  epigrams,  we  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  fuch  epitaphs  ;  fome  of  them  ludicrous  and  fatyrical : 
others  grave.— For  a  fpecimen  we  fhall  here  add  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  one,  compofed  by  Mr.  Cowley,  on  himfelf,  to  be  put 
on  a  little  country -houfe,  whither  he  retreated  from  the  court 
and  town,  to  fpend  his  laft  days. 

Hie,  0  viator  fub  lare  parvulo, 

Couleius  hie  eji  ccnditus,  hie  jacet 
DefunSius  humani  laboris 
Sorte,  fapervacuaq-,  vita ; 

Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens , 

Et  non  inert i  nobilis  otio, 

Vanoq\  dileftis  popello, 

Divitiis,  animofus  hojlis. 

EoJJis  ut  ilium  dieere  mortuum, 

En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  fujpeit  ? 

Exempta  fit  curis,  viator, 

Terra  fit  ilia  levis,  precare. 

Hie  fparge  flores,  fparge  breves  rofas  ; 

Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  foribus  ; 

Herbifq-,  adoratis  corona 

Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem. 

LPI  rASK  *,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  the  fecond  part,  or  diviflon 
of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  wherein  the  plot,  or  aCtion,  propofed 
and  entered  upon  in  the  firft  part  or  protafis,  was  carried  on’ 
heightened,  warmed,  and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its 

Catastas'i!  ’  ^  ^  Protas«>  and 

Undo™! heighten?  GrCek’  ^7TA7‘i>  formed  of  in- 

This  divifion  is  laid  afide  in  the  modern  drama ;  in  lieu  where- 
of,  our  plays  are  divided  into  aCb.  See  Act 

t3ke  “P  ab“«  fecond  „ 

Ep  it  a  sis,  E in  medicine,  denotes  the  increafe  or 
growth  and  heightening  of  a  difeafe  ;  cr  the  beginn  of  a 
paroxyfm,  particularly  in  a  fever  See  Statv  b 

epithalamium  ta  pIT;  „mlalr  . 

or  a  compofition  ufually  In  verfe,  on  occafion  of  l  mamf-re 
between  two  perfons  of  eminence.  marriage 

The  word  is  formed  of  <^7,  and  bride  chamber 

The  topics  It  chiefly  infills  on,  are  the  prftfes  of  mat/mlv 
and  of  the  married  couple  ;  with  the  pomp  and  order  of  the 
marriage  folemmty  :  it  concludes,  with  prayer  to  the  gods  for 
their  profperity,  then  happy  offspring,  We.-Catullus  exceeded 

all  the  moderns0  ’  >  a"d  <hb  cavalier  Marino. 

EPITHEM  *,  Epithema,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomenta¬ 
tion,  or  remedy  of  a  fpintuous,  or  aromatic  kind  ;  applied 
externally  upon  the  regtons  of  the  heart,  or  liver;  to  ftren/h- 

en  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to  correfl  fome  intemperafure 
thereof.  See  Fomentation.  feature 

^  Johno,  rput.iS  fl°m  thC  GrCek’  ^  •*»,  and  T/^f 

There  Rre  two  kinds  of  epithems  ;  the  one  liquid,  the  other 
fohd  t  the  liquid  epithem  is  a  fomentation  of  a  more  fpirituous 
nature  than  the  reft ;  t he  f olid,  is  a  mixture  of  conferves  the 

riaca,  confeCfions,  and  cordial  powders,  generally  fpread  on  a 
piece  of  fcarlet,  or  leather.  /  v  on  a 

EPITHET  »  EmS.7»,  a  noun  adjeflive,  expreffing  fome  Qu,_ 

hty^of  a  fubftantive  to  which  it  is  join/d.  See  Ad/e?: 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  a,  up.n,  and  ^  ^  pu(_ 

As,  a  fruitful  vine,  a  ftately  pile,  an  echoing  vault  fev 
Epithets,  are  engines  of  mighty  ufe  nnrl  •  ’  ^C‘ 

the  poets,  and  orators ;  wlC,/ 


the  poets,  and  orators ;  who  fuDolv  in  111  amon? 
want  in  things.  Card.’  Perron  7 7 

head  of  epithets  ;  obferving  that  hp  fr  i  0n  the 

7^u<  any  fenfeT'fig'  ^ ^ ^  !,n 

hismeafures;  and  that  he  equips  evervVm  •  i  he  P  °ut 
not  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  cafe  E  i-Tf  ’  &n  ?thet' 
the  verfe.  ’  ^ut  t^e  i^eafure  of 

Epithet,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  furname  ^  r  , 

See  Surname.  *  or  ^ec°nd  appellation. 

Epithets  were  anciently  beftowed  verr  f™ „L1  •  , 

count  of  any  defe&s  of  tbp  i  Vei^  pran^y»  either  on  ac- 

were  not  exempted  from  them  themfelves 

quent  in  hiftory  ;  as  Henrv  T  a  tt>^e  ePtthets  fo  fre- 

,  Richard  Crook-back,  John  Lkl7d  4  dWard  Wf,de^> 

3  S  f 


Nor 


E  P  O 


E  P  O 


Nor  have  the  French  ufed  their  kings  any  better:  witnefs 
their  Charles  the  limple,  Louis  the  lazy,  faineant ,  (Ludovicus 
nihil  facie  ns ; )  Pepin  the  fhort  ;  Louts  the  ftammerer,  le 

bepue. 


EPlTHYME,  En9(/f/oi'y  a  medicinal  plant,  of  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  nature,  and  figure.  Its  feed  is  very  finally  from  which 
arife  long  threads  like  hairs,  which  foon  perifh,  as  well  as  the 
root,  unlefs  they  meet  with  fome  neighbouring  plant,  both  to 
fuftain  and  feed  them.  See  Parasites. 

The  epithyme ,  in  Englifh  called  dodder ,  grows  indifferently  on 
all  kinds  of  herbs  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  kinds  thereo 
are  infinite :  to  which  writers  ufualiy  attribute  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  plants  they  grow  on. 

The  moil  known  of  tbefe  plants,  and  thofe  moil  ufed  in  me 
dicine,  are  fuch  as  grow  on  thyme ;  which  are  the  proper 
epithyme s  \  and  thofe  on  flax.  There  are  two  kinds  in  the 
Ihops ;  the  one  from  Venice,  the  other  from  Candia  :  they 
have  both  an  aromatic  tade,  but  that  of  Venice  the  drongeft 
Their  ufe  is  to  (Lengthen  the  parts,  and  prevent  obdru£tions 
,  of  the  vifeera,  &c. 

EPITOME  *,  an  abridgment  ;  or  a  reduction  of  the  principa 
matters  of  a  larger  book,  into  a  little  compafs.  See  Abridg¬ 
ment. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Sb"Jo(xn,  formed  of  ’fkl\<i[J.veiV,  refecare, 
to  retrench,  abridge,  or  cut  off. 

The  epitome  of  Baronius’s  annals  is  done  by  de  Sponde  (Spon- 
danus.)  Bernier  has  given  an  epitome  of  the  philofophy  of  Gaf- 
fendus. 

It  is  a  popular  Objedtion  againft  the  epitomizing  of  authors, 
that  it  frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  originals.  Thus 
the  lofs  of  the  hidorian  Trogus  Pompeius,  is  attributed  to  his 
epitomizer  Judin  ;  and  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  Livy  to  Lu 
Floras. 

EPIT'RITUS,  jn  profbdy,  a  foot  confiding  of  four  fyllables  ; 
three  long,  and  one  fhort.  See  Foot. 

Grammarians  reckon  four  fpecies  of  epitrites  :■  the  firji  con¬ 
fiding  of  an  iambus  and  fpondee  :  as  Saint antes.  The  fecond 
of  a  trochee  and  fpondee  :  as  Cdncitdti .  The  third  of 
fpondee  and  an  iambus  :  as  Communicant.  And  the  fourth 
of  a  fpondee  and  trochee  :  as  lnca.nta.re. 

EPITROPE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  fpeech,  by  the  Latins 
called  conceffio  ;  whereby  the  orator  grants  fomethin^  which  he 
might  deny ;  that,  by  this  fhew  of  impartiality,  it  may  be 
more  eafily  granted  which  he  requires,  in  his  turn.  See  Con¬ 
cession. 

This  figure  is  frequently  invidious  ;  ‘  Let  them  extol  his 
«  probity  ;  I  acquiefce  and  am  ready  to  be  filent :  but  when 
‘  they  propofe  him  for  a  pattern  of  wit,  my  fpleen  is  raifed, 

‘  &c.* 

EPITROPUS,  a  kind  of  judge,  or  rather  arbitrator,  which 
.  the  Greek  Chridians,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  eledt, 
in  the  feveral  cities,  to  terminate  the  differences  that  arife 
among  them  ;  and  avoid  carrying  them  before  the  Turkifh 
magidrates. 

There  are  federal  epitropi  in  each  city  :  M.  Spon,  in  his 
travels,  obferves,  that  at  Athens  there  are  eight,  taken  out  of 
the  feveral  parifhes,  and  called  vecchiardi ,  e.  old  men. — But 
Athens  is  not  the.  only  place  where  there  are  epitropi :  they  are 
in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  Latin  authors  of  the  Vth  century,  call  epitropi ,  thofe 
who  more  anciently  were  called  villici,  and  lince  vidames.  See 
Vidame. 

In  times  dill  earlier,  the  Greeks  ufed  the  term  in 

the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Latins  did  procurator ,  viz.  for  a  com  • 
miffioner,  or  intendant.  See  Procurator. 

Thus  the  commiffioners  of  provifions  in  the  Perfianarmy,  are 
called  by  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  epitropi :  in  the  New 
Tedament,  &M}  denotes  the  fteward  of  a  houfhold, 

rendered  in  tire  vulgate,  procurator. 

EPLOYE',  in  heraldry.  An  eagle  Eploye',  is  what  in  Eng¬ 
lifh  we  more  ufualiy  call  an  eagle  difplayed ,  or  fpread  eagle.  See 
Displayed,  and  Eagle. 

EPOCHA  *,  in  chronology,  a  term,  or  fixed  point  of  time, 
whence  the  years  are  numbered,  or  accounted.  See  Year, 
and  ./Era. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  q.  d.  inhibit io,  repreffto,  formed 

of  VTriyjiv,  to  fuftain,  flop  ;  by  reafon  the  epocha  defines,  or 
limits  a  certain  (pace  of  time.  See  Time. 

Different  epocha' r,  obtain  in  different  nations  ;  and  no  wonder : 
for  there  being  no  adronomical  confidcration  to  render  one 
preferable  to  another,  their  conditution  is  purely  arbitrary. 
That  principally  regarded  among  Chridians,  is  the  epocha  of 
the  nativity ,  or  incarnation  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  that  of  the  ma- 
hometans,  the  hegira  ;  that  of  the  Jews,  &c.  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  olympiads  ;  that  of 
the  Romans,  the  building  of  the  city  ;  that  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  and  Affyrians,  the  epocha  of  Nabonaffar,  OV.  See  In¬ 
carnation,  Hegira,  Olympiad,  b V. 

The  dodlrine  and  ufe  of  epocha’ r,  is  of  very  °Teat  extent  in 
chronology.  See  Chronology. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  one  epocha  to  thofe  of  another,  i.  . 
to  find  what  year  of  one,  correfponds  to  a  given  year  of  ano 


e. 


Chrid;  e. 
fubtradling 


ther ;  a  period  of  years  has  been  invented,  which  commen¬ 
cing  before  all  the  known  epocha’ s,  is,  as  it  were,  a  common 
receptacle  of  them  all,  called  the  Julian  period.  To  this  peri¬ 
od  all  the  epocha’ s  are  reduced,  r.  e.  the  year  of  this  period, 
whereon  each  epocha  commences,  is  determined.  All  that  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  is  to  add  the  given  year  of  one  epocha ,  to  the 
year  of  the  period  correfponding  with  its  rife  j  and  from  the 
fame  to  fubtra<&  the  year  of  the  fame  period  correfponding  to 
the  other  epoebet.  The  remainder  is  the  year  of  that  other  epo- 
cha «  See  Julian  Period. 

Epocha  of  Chrifl ,  or  of  our  Lord ,  is  the  vulgar  epocha  throughout 
Europe ;  commencing  from  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  December 
25  ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  ufual  account,  from  his  cir- 
cumcifion,  the  fird  of  January ;  but  particularly  in  England, 
from  the  incarnation,  or  annunciation  of  the  blefled  virgin* 
on  the  25  th  of  March  ;  nine  months  prior  to  the  nativi¬ 
ty.  See  Nativity,  Circumcision,  Annunciation 
bfc. 

Now,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  whereon  Chrid  was  born, 
and  circumcifed,  is  ufualiy  computed  to  be  the  year  4713,  con- 
fequently,  the  fird  year  of  the  aera  of  Chrid,  correfponds  to 
the  year  47 14  of  the  Julian  period. 

Hence,  i°.  If  to  any  given  year  of  Chrid,  you  add  4713, 
the  fum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  correfponding 
thereto.  E.  gr.  If  to  the  prefent  year  1725,  be  added 

4 7J3»  the  fum  6438>  is  prefent  year  of  the  Julian  peri¬ 
od. 

20.  On  the  contrary,  fub tracing  4713,  from  any  given  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  remainder  is  the  current  year  of 
gr.  from  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  6438, 
4713,  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  Chrid: 

r725- 

In  effe&,  the  epocha  of  our  Lord,  ferves  not  only  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  years  elapfed  fince  the  epocha  commenced;  but 
even  of  thofe  before  it. 

Now,  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  correfponding  to 
a  given  year  before  Chrid;  fubtraCd  the  given  year  from 
4714;  the  remainder  is  the  correfpondent  year  required. 
Thus,  e. gr.  the  year  before  Chrid  752,  is  the  year  3956  of 
the  Julian  period.  On  the  contrary,  fubtra&ing  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  from  47 14,  the  remainder  is  the  year  before 
Chrid. 

The  author  of  the  vulgar  epocha ,  or  way  of  computing  from 
Chrid,  is  an  abbot  of  Rome,  one  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  by  na¬ 
tion  a  Scythian ;  who  flourifhed  under  Judinian,  about  the 
year  507:  though  Dionyfius  borrowed  the  hint  from  Pano- 
dorus  an  Egyptian  monk.  Till  his  time,  the  generality  of 
Chridians  computed  their  years,  either  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  emperors  and  confuls, 

'  and  other  ways  in  ufe  with  the  people  they  lived  a- 
mong. 

This  diverfity  occafioning  a  great  didraedion  between  the 
churches  of  the  ead  and  wed ;  Dionyfius,  to  compofe  the 
fame,  fird  propofed  a  new  form  of  the  year,  with  a  new  ge¬ 
neral  aera,  which  in  a  few  years  time  was  generally  admit¬ 
ted.  7 

Dionyfius  began  his  account  from  the  conception,  or  incar¬ 
nation,  popularly  called  lady-day,  or  the  annunciation:  which 
method  dill  obtains  in  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain  and 
there  only ;  fo  that  the  Dionyfian,  and  Englifh  epocha ,  is  the 
fame.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  they  reckon  from 
the  fird  of  January  ;  except  in  the  court  of  Rome,  where  the 
epocha  of  the  incarnation  dill  obtains  for  the  date  of  their  bulk. 
See  Incarnation. 

It  mud  be  added,  that  this  epocha  of  Dionyfius  is  charged  with 
a  midake :  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  places  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  nativity  a  year  too  late  ;  or,  that  he  was  born  the  win¬ 
ter  preceding  the  time  preferred  by  Dionyfius  for  his  conceo- 
tion.  ' 


But,  the  truth  is,  the  fault  lies  on  Beda,  who  mifinterpreted 
Dionyfius,  and  whofe  interpretation  we  follow;  as  has  been 
fhewn  by  Petavius,  from  Dionyfius’s  own  epidles.  For  Dio- 
nyfius  began  his  cycle  from  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4712; 
but  his  epocha  from  the  year  4713,  wherein  the  vulgar  sera  fup- 
pofes  Chrid  to  have  been  incarnate. 

The  year,  therefore,  which  according  to  the  vulgar  epocha  is 
the  fird  year  of  Chrid;  according  to  Dionyfius’s  aera,  is  the 
fecond.  So  that  the  prefent  year,  which  we  call  1725, 
fhould,  in  judice,  be  1726.  Though  fome  chronologers, 
indead  of  one  year,  will  have  the  error  two. 

To  this  vulgar  aera,  as  a  fure,  fix’d  point,  chronologers  ufe  to 
reduce  all  the  other  epocha’ s :  though  there  is  not  one  of  them 
but  what  is  controverted:  fo  much  uncertainty  there  is  in  the 
do&rine  of  time.  We  fhall  exhibit  them  as  reduced  to  the  Ju¬ 
lian  period. 

Epocha  of  the  creation ,  or  bis  conditi ,  according  to  the  computati¬ 
on  of  the  Jews,  called  alfo  the  Jewifk  epocha ,  is  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  953;  anfwering  to  the  year  before 
Chrid  3761 ;  and  commencing  on  the  feventh  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Hence,  fubtradting  952  years  from  any  given  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  Jewilb  epocha , 
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ccrrefponding  thereto.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  prefent  year  being  the 
6438th  year  of  the  Julian  period  ;  it  is  the  5486th  year  of  the 
Jewifti  epocha ,  or  fince  the  creation  of  the  world. 

This  epocha  is  {fill  in  ufe  among  the  Jews. 

The  Epocha  of  the  creation ,  ufed  by  the  Greek  hiftorians,  is 
the  year  before  the  Julian  period  787  ;  anfwering  to  the  year 
before  Chrift  5500. 

Hence,  to  any  given  year  of  the  Julian  period,  adding  787; 
the  fum  gives  the  year  of  this  epocha.  E.  gr.  6438  being  the 
prefent  year  of  the  Julian  period  ;  7390  is  the  prefent  year  of 
this  epocha,  or  the  age  of  the  world,  according  to  this  compu¬ 
tation. 

The  author  of  this  epocha,  is  Julius  Africanus,  who  collected 
it  from  the  hiftorians.  But  when  it  came  to  be  admitted  into 
civil  ufe,  8  years  were  added  to  it ;  that  fo  every  year  there¬ 
of  divided  by  15,  might  exhibit  the  indidion,  which  the  ea- 
ftern  emperors  ufed  in  their  charters  and  diploma’s. 

The  epocha  of  the  creation  ufed  by  the  later  Greeks,  and  Ruf¬ 
fians,  in  the  year  7  95 »  before  the  Julian  period  ;  or  the  year 
5509  before  Chrift;  commencing  from  the  ift  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Though  the  Ruffians,  having  lately  admitted  the 
Julian  calendar,  begin  their  year  from  the  ift  of  January. 
Hence,  adding  795,  to  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  fum 
gives  the  year  of  this  epocha,.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  Julian  period 
of  the  prelent  year  being  6438  ;  the  prefent  year  of  this  epo- 
cbdy  i.  e.  the  years  from  the  creation^  on  this  footing,  are 
7233-  Again,  from  the  prefent  year  723 3,  fubtra&ing  5508  ; 
the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  common  sera  1725. 

This  aera  was  ufed  by  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  in  their  diplo- 
mata,  &c.  And  thence  alfo  called  the  civil  ccra  of  the  Greeks. 
In  reality,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  epocha  of  the  Conftantino- 
politan  period  j  whence  fome  call  it  the  epocha  of  the  period  of 
Conjiantinople .  See  Period.  j 

The  Alexandrian  Epocha  of  the  creation,  is  the  year  780,  be¬ 
fore  the  Julian  period ;  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift 
5494;  and  commencing  on  the  29th  of  Auguft. 

Hence,  adding  5493,  to  the  prefent  year  of  Chrift  1725  ;  the 
fum,  7218,  gives  the  prefent  year  of  this  epocha:  or  years 
elapfed  fince  the  creation,  according  to  this  computation. 

This  epocha  was  firft  concerted  by  Panodorus,  a  monk  of 
Egypt,  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  Eafter ;  whence  fome 
call  it,  the  Greek  ecclefiajlical  epocha. 

The  Eufebian  Epocha  of  the  creation,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  486 ;  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  4228  ;  and 
commencing  in  autumn. 

Hence,  fubtratfting  486,  from  the  Julian  period  of  the  prefent 
year  6438  ;  or  adding  4228  to  the  prefent  year  of  Chrift,  the 
refult  5953,  is  the  prefent  year  of  this  epocha. 

This  epocha  is  ufed  in  Eufebius’s  chronicon,  and  the  Roman 
martyrology. 

Epocha  of  the  olympiads,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3938  ; 
anfwering  to  the  year  776  before  Chrift,  imd  the  year  2985 
from  the  creation ;  commencing  at  the  full  moon  next  the 
fummer  folftice ;  and  each  olympiad  containing  four  years. 
This  epocha  is  very  famous  in  ancient  hiftory :  it  was  ufed  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  Greeks,  and  had  its  origin  from  the  Olympic 
games,  which  Were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth 
year.  See  Olympiad. 

Epocha  of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  urbis  condita,  U.  C.  is  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  3961,  according  to  Varro;  or 
3962,  according  to  the  Fafti  Capitolini ;  anfwering  to  the 
years  before  Chrift  752,  or  753  ;  and  beginning  on  the  21ft 
of  April. 

Hence,  if  the  years  of  this  epocha  be  fewer  than  754,  fubtradl- 
ing  them  from  754,  or  753  ;  you  have  the  year  before  Chrift. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  be  more  than  745,  adding  them 
to  the  fame,  the  fum  is  the  number  of  years  fince  Chrift. 
Laftly,  adding  the  year  before  Chrift,  to  753,  or  752;  the 
fum  will  give  the  year  of  this  epocha,  or  the  time  fince  the 
building  of  Rome.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  prefent  year  1725,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro,  is  the  year  of  Rome  2488. 

Epocha  of  Nabonajfar,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3967  ; 
anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  747  ;  commencing  on  the 
26th  day  of  February.  See  Nabonassar. 

This  aera  takes  its  denomination  from  its  inftitutor,  Nabonaf- 
far  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  is  that  ufed  by  Ptolemy  in  his  aftro- 
nomicalobfervations,  by  Cenforinus  and  others. 

Dioclejian  Epocha,  or  Epocha  of  martyrs ,  is  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4997  j  anfwering  to  the  year  of  Chrift  283  j 
called  the  ara  of  martyrs  from  the  great  number  of  chriftians, 
who  fuffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  Abyffinians,  among  whom  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal  computations,  call  it  the  year  of  grace.  Though  they  dp 
net  reckon  their  years  in  a  continued  feries  from  this  epocha. 
But  when  the  Dionyfian  period  of  5  34  years  is  expired,  they 
begin  their  computation  afrefti  from  1,  2,  &c. 

Epocha  of  the  hegira,  or  Mahometan  Epocha,  is  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  5335,  anfwering  to  the  year  of  Chrift:  622.  It 
commences  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  day  of  Mahomet’s  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

This  epocha  is  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  even  all  who 
profefs  the  Mahometan  faith;  it  was  firft  introduced  by  Omar, 


the  third  emperor  of  the  7'urks.  The  aftronomers,  Alfra- 
ganus,  Albategnius,  Alphonfus,  and  Ulugh  Beigh,  refer  Ma¬ 
homet’s  flight  to  the  15th  of  July ;  but  all  the  people  who  ufe 
the  epocha ,  agree  to  fix  it  on  the  x 6th.  See  Hegira. 
Epocha  of  the  Seleucida,  ufed  by  the  Macedonians,  is  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  4402 ;  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift 
312.  See  Seleucida. 

Tezdegerdic,  or  Perfian  Epocha,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
5345  5  anfwering  to  the  year  of  Chrift  632,  and  commencing 
on  the  1 6th  of  June. 

This  epocha  is  taken  from  the  death  of  Yezdegerdis,  the  laft 
king  of  Perfia,  flain  in  battle  by  the  Saracens. 

Julian  Epocha,  or  Epocha  of  Julian  years,  is  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4669  ;  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  45. 
This  epocha  had  its  origin  from  the  year  of  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  under  Julius  Csefor;  called  the  year  of  confufion. 
See  Year. 

Gregorian  Epocha.  See  Gregorian. 

Spanijh  Epocha,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4676  ;  an¬ 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  38.  See  ./Era. 

Adiiac ,  or  Aftian  Epocha,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4684,  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  30.  Commencing 
on  the  29th  of  Auguft.  See  Act i an. 

Other  memorable  epochal  are,  that  of  the  deluge,  in  the  year 
of  the  creation  1656  :  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  2039  :  the 
Ifraelites  exodus  or  departure  out  of  Egypt,  in  2544  :  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  in  2023  :  and  the  dcftru- 
<ftion  of  the  fame  in  the  year  of  Chrift  70;  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  & c . 

EPODE,  E ttuPos,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  laft  part  of  the 
ode  ;  the  ancient  ode,  or  fong,  being  divided  into  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode.  See  Ode,  &c. 

The  epode  was  fung  by  the  priefts  ftanding  ftill  before  the  altar, 
after  all  the  turns  and  returns  of  the  ftrophe,  and  antiftrophe. 
See  Strophe,  &c. 

The  epode  was  not  confined  to  any  precife  number,  or  kind  of 
verfes  ;  as  the  ftrophe  and  antiftrophe  were. — But  when 
the  ode  contained  feveral  epode s,  ftrophes,  lAc.  they  were  all 
alike. 

As  the  word  epode,  then,  properly  fignifies  the  end  of  the 
fong ;  and  as  in  odes,  what  they  called  the  epode,  finilhed  the 
finging  :  it  became  cuftomary,  as  M.  Dacier  (hews,  for  a  little 
verfe,  which  being  put  after  another,  clofed  the  period,  and 
finifhed  the  fenfe  which  had  been  fufpended  in  the  firft  verfe, 
to  be  called  epode ,  tnuS'©-. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Vlth  book  of  Horace’s  odes  is  enti¬ 
tled  Liber  Epodxn ,  book  of  epodes ,  by  reafon  the  verfes  there¬ 
of  are  alternately  long  and  ftiort  ;  and  that  the  fliort  one, 
generally,  though  not  always,  clofes  the  fenfe  of  the  long  one. 
But  the  fignification  of  the  word  is  extended  ftill  further  ; 
epode  being  become  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fhort  verfes, 
that  follow  one  or  more  long  ones,  of  what  kind  foever  they 
be  :  and,  in  this  fenfe,  a  pentameter  is  an  epode,  after  an  hexa  - 
meter,  which  in  refpedd  thereof  is  a  pro-ode. 

EPOMIS  *,  E'rrup.ts,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoul- 
der,  reaching  up  to  the  neck. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ioruy.K,  where  it  primarily  fignifies  a  fhort 
cloak  or  mantle  to  cover  the  fhoulders. 

Some  authors  apply  the  word  epomis  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
os  humeri :  but  the  antient  Greek  phyficians  only  ufe  it  for  the 
mufcular,  or  flefhy  part,  placed  as  abovementioned. 
EPOPOEIA  *,  E irorroia,  in  poetry,  the  hiftory,  adtion,  or 
fable,  that  makes  the  fubjedt  of  an  epic  poem.  See  Action, 
and  Fable. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  ex©*,  carmen ,  verfe ; 
and  aroiiu,  facio ,  I  make. 

In  the  common  ufe  of  the  word,  however,  epopeia  is  the  fame 
with  epos,  or  epic  poem  itfelf ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  defined,  a 
difcourfe  invented  with  art,  or  a  fable  agreeably  imitated  from 
fome  important  adtion,  and  related  in  verfe,  in  a  probable  and 
furprizing  manner ;  with  a  view  to  form  the  manners,  &c. 
See  Epic  Poem. 

EPULO,  in  antiquity,  a  minifter  of  facrifice  among  the  Romans. 
See  Sacrifice. 

The  pontifices  not  being  able  to  attend  all  the  facrifices  per¬ 
formed  at  Rome,  to  fo  many  Gods  as  were  adored  by  that 
people  ;  appointed  three  minifters,  whom  they  called  epulones , 
by  reafon  they  conferred  on  them  the  care  and  management  of 
the  epula ,  feafts  in  the  folemn  games  and  feftivals. 

To  them  belonged  the  ordering  and  ferving  the  facred  banquet, 
offered  on  fuch  occafions  to  Jupiter,  &c.  They  wore  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  like  the  pontifices.  Their  number  was 
at  length  augmented  from  three  to  feven,  and  afterwards  by 
Caefar  to  ten.  1 

Their  firft  eftablilhment  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  558,  under  the 
conffilate  of  L.  Furius  Purpureo,  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
EPULOTICS  *,  in  medicine,  drying/  aftrin«nt 

remedies,  proper  to  harden,  cicatrize,  and  incarnate  wounds, 

*  )ruCrS*  .  InCARNATIVE,  Cicatrisive,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  4x,  fuper,  and  bAw,  cica¬ 
trix,  ejchar .  Whence  the  verb,  inovhoio,  cicatrictm  infero, 
I  cicatrjze. 
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Such  are  emplafters  of  cerufs,  and  diapalma  3  the  unguent 
poinpholyx,  (Ac. 

EPULUM,  in  antiquity,  banquet  3  a  holy  feaft  prepared  for  the 
gods.  See  Feast. 

The  flatues  of  the  gods  were  commonly  laid  upon  a  bed,  and 
ferved  in  the  epula  as  if  they  had  been  very  hungry  3  to  per¬ 
form  which,  was  the  function  of  the  miniflers  of  facrifice, 
hence  called  epulones.  See  Epulo. 

EQUABLE  Motion ,  is  that  whereby  the  moveable  body  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  fame  continued  velocity  3  neither  accelerated 
nor  retarded.  See  Motion. 

F^uabl*  P„lfi. 1  Sce  the  articIes  4Pa1.SE. 

Equable  style.  )  IStyle. 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  or  more  things  of  the 
fame  magnitude,  quantity,  or  quality. 

Wolfius  defines  equals  to  be  thofe  things  which  may  be  fubfli- 
tuted  for  each  other,  without  any  alteration  of  their  quantity. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  geometry,  that  two  things  which  are  equal  to 
the  fame  third,  are  equal  to  each  other.  And  again,  if  to,  or 
from  equals ,  you  add  or  fubflradl  equals ,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal  See  Equality. 

Equal  Circles ,  in  geometry,  are  thofe  whofe  diameters  are 
equal.  See  Circle. 

Equal  Angles  are  thofe  whofe  fides  are  inclined  alike  to  each 
other  ;  or  which  are  meafured  by  fimilar  arches  of  their  cir¬ 
cles.  See  Angle. 

Equal  Arches.  See  the  article  Arch. 

Equal  Figures ,  are  thofe  whofe  area’s  are  equal  3  whether  the 
figures  be  fimilar,  or  not.  See  Figure. 

The  fegments  of  a  fphere,  or  circle,  are  of  an  equal  concavi¬ 
ty,  or  convexity,  when  they  have  the  fame  ratio,  or  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diameters  of  the  fpheres,  or  circles,  whereof  they 
are  parts.  See  Segment. 

Equal  Solids,  are  thofe  which  comprehend,  or  contain  each  a: 
much  as  other  3  or  whofe  folidities,  or  capacities  are  equal.  Set 
Solid. 

Equal  Hyperbola's ,  are  thofe  all  whofe  ordinates  to  their  inde¬ 
terminate  axes,  are  equal  to  each  other  3  taken  at  equal  di- 
flances  from  their  vertices.  See  Hyperbola. 

w"*"'  ]  See  the  articles  f  gUMEEE- 
Equal  Hours.  J  /  Hour. 

Equal  geometrical  ratio's ,  are  all  thofe  whofe  lead:  terms  are  fimi¬ 
lar  aliquot,  or  aliquant  parts  of  the  greater.  See  Ratio. 
Equal  arithmetical  ratio's,  are  thofe  wherein  the  difference  of 
the  two  lefs  terms,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  greater. 
See  Ratio. 

Equal,  in  optics. — We  fay,  that  things  feen  undergo/ an¬ 
gles,  are  equal.  Equal  parts  of  the  fame  interval,  or  magni¬ 
tude,  if  unequally  diflant  from  the  eye,  appear  unequal. — 
Equal  objects,  and  at  equal  diflances,.  only  the  one  placed  di- 
redlly,  and  the  other  obliquely,  feem  unequal  3  and  that 
placed  diredlly,  the  bigger.  See  Vision. 

Mafonry  by  Equal  courfes.  See  Masonry. 

EQUALITY,  in  aflronomy.  Circle  of  Equality,  or  the 
Equant,  is  a  circle  ufed  in  the  Ptolomaic  affronomy,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  eccentricity  of  the  planets,  and  reduce  them 
more  eafily  to  a  calculus.  See  Equant. 

Ratio,  or  Proportion  of  Equality,  in  geometry,  is  that  between 
two  equal  numbers,  or  quantities.  See  Equal,  and  Ratio. 

Proportion  ^Equality  equally  ranged,  or  ex  ccquo  ordinata,  is 
that  wherein  two  terms  in  a  rank,  or  feries,  are  proportional 
to  as  many  terms  in  another  feries,  compared  to  each  other  in 
the  fame  order,  i.  e,  the  firfl  of  one' rank  to  the  firfl  of  ano-: 
tlier,  the  fecond  to  the  fecond,  (Ac. 

Proportion  of  Equality  evenly  diflributed,  called  alfo  ex  a  quo 
perturbata,  is  that  wherein  more  than  two  terms  of  a  rank, 
are  proportional  to  as  many  terms  of  another  rank,  com¬ 
pared  to  each  other,  in  a  different  and  interrupted  order,  .viz. 
the  firfl  of  one  rank  to  the  fecond  of  another  3  the  fecond  to 
the  third,  (Ac.  See  Proportion. 

Equality,  in  algebra,  is  a  companion  of  two  quantities,  that 
are  equal  both  really,  and  rep  refen  tatively,  /.  e.  both  in  effect 
and  in  letters.  See  Quantity,  and  Equation. 

A  comparifon  of  two  quantities,  equal  in  effedf,  but  unequal 
in  letters,  to  render  them  equa]  3  is  called  an  equation.  See 
Equation. 

Equality,  in  algebra,  is  ufually  denoted  by  two  parallel  lines. 

~T  :  ,t^lus  2~h2~4>  i.  e.  2  plus  2,  are  equal  to  4. 

I  fus  character  was  firfl  introduced  by  Hariot.  Des  Car- 
tev  and  fome  after  him,  in  lieu  thereof  ufe  X:  thus, 

f  ,  ,  4’  *oz  y^b-f-c,  fignifies  that  z  minus  y,  is  equa 

to  b  plus  c.  See  Character. 

from  an  equation  we  arrive  at  an  equality,  by  chaneinsr  an 
te  dZonJ  ,‘t  ‘M*-.  t£  MZM  of 

connected  by  thi  fiV  of  ^ -° "T*  “gether’ '  and 
Equation/  S  f  e?ua//td>  are  rendered  equal.  See 

Thus,  in  the  equation  a  a  x=b  c  d;  fifing  we 

,  \  .  bed  a  a 

change  at  .mo  and  by  this  fubftitution  arrive  at  the  CJua- 

lity  b  cd=bcd. 


e  au 

In  the  folution  of  a  numerical  problem  which  is  to  be  rendered 
rational  5  if  there  be  only  one  power  to  be  equaled  to  a  fquare, 
or  other  higher  power  5  it  is  called  fimple  inequality. 

When  there  are  two  powers  to  be  equaled,  each  to  a  fquare, 
it  is  called  double  equality,  he. 

Diophantus  hath  given  us  a  method  for  double  equalities ,  and  Fa. 
de  Billy,  another  for  triple  equalities ,  in  his  Diophantes  Redivivus. 
Union  of  Equality.  See  the  article  Union. 

EQUANT,  or  /Equant,  in  aflronomy,  a  circle,  imagined 
by  aftronomers,  in  the  plane  of  the  deferent,  or  eccentric  • 
for  the  regulating,  and  adjufling  of  certain  motions  of  the 
planets.  See  Deferent,  Eccentric,  (Ac.  See  alfo 
Apoge,  and  Circle. 

EQUATED  Anomaly.  See  the  article  Anomaly. 
EQUATION,  or /Equation,  in  algebra,  an  expreffion  of  the 
fame  quantity,  in  two  different,  that  is,  diffimilar,  but  equal 
terms  or  denominations.  See  Equ ality. 

As,  when  we  fay,  2,  3=44-2 ;  that  is,  twice  three  is  equal 
to  four  and  two. 

Stifelius  defines  equation  to  be  the  ratio  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  two  quantities  differently  denominated :  as  when  we 
fay  3  fhill.  =  36  pence.  Or  50  fhill.  =  2  lib.  10  flu'll. 
600  pence,  =  2400  farth.  Or,  b~ d4-e.  Or  12  — 
a  — P 

- - ,  (Ac. 

5 

Hence,  the  reduction  of  two  heterogeneous,  or  diffimilar 
quantities  to  the  fame  value,  i.  e.  to  an  equality,  is  called  the 
bringing  them  to  an  equation.  See  Equality. 

The  character,  or  fign  of  an  ; equation ,  ist^or  X .  See 
Character.  , 

The  refolving  of  problems,  by  means  of  equations ,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  algebra.  See  Algebra. 

Terms  of  an  Equation,  are  the  feveral  quantities,  or  parts,  of 
which  an  equation  is  compofed,  connedted  together  by  the 
figns  -J-  and  — .  Thus,  in  the  equation  b  -f-  c~ :d  3  the  terms 
are  b,  c  and  d.  And  the  tenor  or  import  of  the  equation  is, 
that  fome  quantity,  reprefented  by  d,  is  equal  to  two  others 
reprefented  by  b  and  c.  See  Terms  of  equation. 

Root  of  an  Equation,  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity 
in  the  equation.  E.  gr.  if  a  2-j-  3  the  root  will  be  •/ 

(a*-j-bty  See  Roots  of  equations.  . 

Equations  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantities,  into  fimple,  quadratic,  cubic ,  he. 

Simple  Equ  at  ion,  is  that  wherein  the  unknown  quantity  is  only 
of  one  dimenfion,  or  in  the  firfl  power.  As,  A~fa-f-b)  :  2. 
See  Lateral.  ' 

Quadratic  Equation,  is  that  wherein  the  unknown  quantity  is 
of  two  dimenfions,  or  in  the  fecond  power.  As,  x*~a}-L  b’. 
See  Quadratic  equation. 

Cubic  Equation,  is  that  wherein  the  unknown  quantity  is  of 
three  dimenfions.  As  *^a<— b\  (Ac.  See  Cubic  Equation. 
If  the  unknown  quantity  be  of  four  dimenfions,-  as  x+  =  a^ 
— b*-,  the  equation  is  called  a  biquadratic 3  if  of  c,  a  furde- 
folid,  (Ac.  See  Power. 

, Equations  are  confidered  two  ways:  either,  as ‘the  ultimate 
conclufions  we  arrive  at  in  the  folution  of  problems  5  or  as 
means,  by  the  help  whereof,  we  arrive  at  thofe  final  folutions. 
See  Solution,  and  Problem. 

An  equation  of  the  firfl  kind,  confifls  only  of  one  unknown 
quantity,  intermixed  with  other  known  quantities.  Thofe  of 
the  latter  kind,  confifl  of  feveral  unknown  quantities,  which 
are  to  be  compared,  and  connedted  together,  till  out  of  them 
all  arife  a  new  equation,  wherein  there  is  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  mixed  with  the  known.  To  get  the  value  of  which 
unknown  quantity,  the  equation  is  generally  turned,  and  tranf- 
formed  various  ways,  till  it  be  brought  as  low,  and  rendered  as 
fimple  as  poffible.  > 

The  dodlrine  and  pradlice  of  equations,  that  is,  the  folution  of 
queftions  by  equations,  confifls  of  feveral  fleps,  or  parts,  viz. 
l°.  The  denominating  of  the  feveral  quantities,  or  expreffirv 
them  in  proper  figns,  or  fymbols.  2°.  The  bringing  the  quan¬ 
tities  thus  denoted  to  an  equation.  30.  The  reducing  that  eoua- 
tion  to  its  lowefl  and  fimplefl  terms.  To  which,  40.  may  be 
added  the  conflrudling  of  the  equation ,  or  reprefenting  it  in 
geometrical  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  firfl:  a  queflion,  or  problem,  being  pro- 
pofed  3  we  conceive  the  thing  fought,  nr  required,  as  already 
done  :  and  accordingly  note,  orexprefs  it  by  one  of  the  vowels, 
as  a,  or  more  ufually,  by  one  of  the  lafl  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet,  x,  y,  or  z  3  noting  the  other  known  quantities,  by  the 
confonants,  or  the  beginning  letters  of  the  alphabet,  b,  c,  d, 
he.  See  Quantity,  Character,  &V. 

The  queflion  being  thus  flated  in  fpecies  ;  it  is  confidered  whe¬ 
ther,  or  no,  it  be  fubjedt  to  any  reftridtions,  i  e.  whether  it 
be  determinate,  or  no  :  which  is  found  by  thefe  rules. 

1°.  If  the  quantities  fought,  or  required,  be  more  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equations  given,  or  contained  in  the  queflion  ;  it  is  indeter¬ 
minate,  and  capable  of  innumerable  folutions.  T  he  equations  are 
found,  if  they  be  not  exprefly  contained  in  the  problem. itfelf,  by 
the  theorems  of  the  equality  of  quantities.  See  Equal,  (Ac. 

2°.  If  the  equations  given,  or  contained  in  the  problem,  be 

juft 


b  au 


jufl:  equal  in  number  with  the  unknown  quantities ;  the  que- 
ftion  is  determinate*  or  admits  but  of  a  limited  number  of  an- 
fwers. 

3°.  If  the  unknowii  quantities  be  fewer  than  the  given  equa 
tionS)  the  queftion  is  yet  more  limited,  and  fometimes  difcovers 
itfelf  impoffible,  by  fome  contradiction  between  the  equations. 
See  Determinate,  &c. 

Now,  td  bring  a  tquefion  to  an  Equation,  that  is,  to  bring 
the  feveral  mediate  equations ,  to  one  final  one  ;  the  principal 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  exprefs  all  the  conditions  there¬ 
of,  by  fo  many  equations.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  whether  the  propofitions,  or  fentences,  wherein  it  is 
expreffed,  be  all  of  them  fit  to  be  noted  in  algebraic  terms ; 
as  our  conceptions  ufe  to  be  in  Latin,  or  Greek  charaaers. 
And  if  fo,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  queftions  about  numbers, 
or  abftraa  quantities ;  then  let  names  be  given  both  to  the 
known  and  unknown  quantities,  as  far  as  occafion  requires:  and 
thus  the  drift  of  the  queftion  will  be  couched,  as  we  may  call 
it  in  the  algebraical  language :  and  the  conditions,  thus  tran- 
flated  to  algebraic  terms,  will  give  as  many  equations  as  are 
necellary  to  folve  it.— To  illuftrate  this  by  an  inftance:  fup- 
$ofe  it  required  to  find  three  numbers,  in  continual  propor¬ 
tion,  whofe  fum  is  20,  and  the  fum  of  their  fquares  1 40 ; 
putting  a,  y,  z,  for  the  names  of  the  three  numbers  fought, 
thd  queftion  will  be  tranflated  out  of  the  verbal  to  the  fymbo- 
lical  expreflion,  thus : 


In  Symbols, 
x,  y ,  z? 

x:y:  :y:z,  or  xz=^y  y 
x~hy  -j-z==  20 
xx-j-yy-j-z  z=r  140. 


The  quejlion  in  Words. 

Required  three  numbers,  on  thefe 
conditions. 

That  they  be  continually  propor¬ 
tional. 

That  the  fum  be  20. 

And  the  fum  of  their  fquares  140. 

■  *  *  *  ~  /  J  J 

Thus,  is  the  queftion  brought  to  thefe  equations ,  viz.  a zrrry  y, 
*~hz~l:yy  =  2°>  and  **-f-yy-fzz=i40,  by  the  help 
whereof,  a,  y,  and  z,  are  to  be  found,  by  the  rules  already 
laid  down.  1 

Thefolutions  of  queftions  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  much 
the  more  expedite  and  artificial,  by  how  much  the  unknown 
quantities,  you  have  at  firft,  are  the  fewer.  Thus,  in  the 
queftion  propofed,  putting  *  for  the  firft  number,  and  y  for 

the  fecond,  IZ  will  be  tbe  third  continual  proportional;  which 
x 

being  put  for  the  third  number,  bring  the  queftion  into  equations 
as  follows:  ' 


The  quejlion  in  Words. 
There  are  fought  three  num¬ 
bers  in  continual  proportion. 

Whole  fum  is  20. 

And  the  fum  of  their  fquares 
140. 


*P 


yyi 


Symbolically, 


*fy+ 


yyz 

X 


:20 . 


*H-yy+— =140 


XX 


You  have  therefore  the  equations  x-f-yf  ZZ  =  20,  and  a  a 

x 

-fyy+  — — hy  the  reduftion  whereof,  a-  and  y  are 

OC  X  * 

to  be  determined. 

Take  another  example  :  a  merchant  increafes  his  eftate  annu¬ 
ally  by  a  third  part,  abating  100  /.  which  he  fpends  yearly  in 
his  family  ;  and  after  three  years  he  finds  his  eftate  doubled 
%ueryy  What  is  he  worth  ?— To  refolve  this,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  (or  lie  hid)  feveral  propofitions,  which 
are  all  thus  found  out  and  laid  down. 


In  Words. 

A  merchant  has  an 

eftate - 

Out  of  which  the  firft 
year  he  fpends  1 00 1. 

And  augments  the  reft 
by  one  third.  - - 

And  the  fecond  year  he 
fpends  100/. 

And  augments  the  reft 
by  one  third. . 

And  fo  the  third  year 
he  fpends  100/.  — 

And  by  the  reft  gains 
likewife  one  third. — 

And  he  becomes  at 
length  twice  as  rich 
as  at  firft.  —  _ 


Algebraically. 


a— 100 

x—100  4X“~ *400 

at—  xoo-j-. - ,  or  - 

,  3  3 

4* — 4°°  4* — 700 

. .  — -100,  or _ _ 

3  3, 

4*— 7°o  4-v— 700  16*— 2800 

-  - — ,  or  .  .  . 


1 6x — 2  800  1  Sx— 3  700 

- 100,  or  - 

9  o 

jo — 3700  1 6x — 3700 

- h  - - 


or 


64 — 14800 


64* — 14800 


27 


27 


2X 


27. 


Therefore  the  queftion  is  brought  to  this  equation , 
64*- — i48oo__  ,  ,  , 

- — - 2x,  by  the  reduction  whereof  you  will  find 

the  value  of  x. 

Vo L,  I.  NV  LIV. 


sat) 


or 


Viz.  Multiply  it  into  27,  and  you  have  64*  —  14806 
54  *  >  fobtradt  54*,  and  there  remains  10*— 14800=0, 

ID  a— 14800;  and  dividing  by  10,  you  have  a=  1 480.  So 
that  the  value  of  his  eftate  at  firft  was  1480  /. 

It  appears  then,  that  to  the  folution  of  queftions  about  numbers, 
or  the  relations  of  abftracft  quantities ;  there  is  fcarceany  thing 
more  required,  but  to  tranflate  them  out'  of  the  common, 
into  algebraic  language;  i.  e.  into  charaaers,  proper  to  ex- 
-prefs  our  ideas  of  the  relations  of  quantities.  Indeed,  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  the  language  wherein  the  queftion  is 
ftated,  may  feem  unfit  to  be  rendred  into  the  algebraical ; 
though  by  making  a  few  alterations  therein,  and  attending  to 
the  fenfe,  rather  thari  the  found  of  the  words,  the  tranflation 
becomes  eafy  enough,  The  difficulty  here  refults  merely  from 
the  difference  of  idioms,  which  is  as  oblervable  between  moft 
languages  as  between  the  common  and  fymbolical.  However, 
to  render  the  folution  of  fuch  problems  a  little  more  eafy  ahd 
familiar,  we  ftiall  add  an  example  or  two  thereof. 
i°.  Given  the  fum  of  two  numbers  a,  and  the  difference  of 
their  fquaVes  b ;  to  find  the  numbers  themfelves.  Suppofe  the 
leffer,  a;  the  other  will  be  a  —a ;  and  their  fquares  a *  and  aa 
2ax-f-xx:  whofe  difference,  a  a  —  2  a  a-  is  called  b . 
Confequently,  a  a — 2ax~b.  Whence,  by  reduction. 

aa_b  =  2ai'; 

2a  V  2  2a/ 

E.  gr.  Suppofe  the  fum  of  the  numbers,  or  a,  to  be  8? 
and  the  difference  of  their  fquares,  or  b,  16  :  then  will, 

*— a  -  —  (cr;  4  —  ij  —  3  =a.  And  a — x  ==c.  There- 

2  2a 

fore  the  numbers  are  3  and  5. 

2Q.  To  find  three  quantities  x,  y,  and  z,  the  fum  of  each 
pair  whereof  is  given.  Suppofe  the  fum  of  the  pair  a  and  y  be 
a;  that  of  x  and  z,  b:  and  that  of  y  and  z,  c.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  three  numbers  required,  x ,  y,  and  z  ;  we  have 
three  equations  A’-f-y  =  a;  x~]~z~b-,  and  y-f-z  =  c: 
now,  to  exterminate  two  of  the  unknown  quantities,  e.  gr. 
y  and  x ;  take  away  x,  both  from  the  firft  and  fecond  equa¬ 
tions  j  and  we  fliall  have  y  =ra— a  arid  z=b  —  a.  Which 
values  being  fubftituted  for  y  and  z  in  the  third  equation  j 
^ere  will  arife  a—~x-f-b — x—e ;  and  by  reduction  a= 

- — — —  Having  found  x ,  the  former  equations^  y=a-*- w 

and  ztr:b — a1  will  give  y  and  z. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  fum  of  the  pair  x  and  y  be  9 ;  of  a  and 
z,  10  ;  and  of  y  and  z,  13  :  then,  in  the  values  Ay,  and  z, 
write  9  for  a,  10  for  b,  and  13  for  c  ;  and  you  will  have? 

a-j-b— ctaa6  ;  and  confequently  a-.  ^ — j  4-b  ^  y 

(=a—-x)==6,  and  z  (c=:b  —  a)  =  7. 

3°.  To  divide  a  given  quantity  into  any  number  of  parts ,  fo  as 
that  the  greater  parts  Jhall  exceed  the  leaf  by  any  given  differen¬ 
ces.  Suppofe  a  to  be  a  quantity  to  be  divided  into  four  fuch 
parts,  the  firft  and  fmalleft  whereof  is  x ;  the  excels  of  the  fe— 
Cond  part  above  this,  b,  of  the  third,  c,  and  the  fourth,  d : 
then  will  A-J-b  be  the  fecond  part,  A-f- c  the  third,  arid  A-4-d 
the  fourth:  the  aggregate  of  all  which  4 ^_f_b -f~c-f-d  is  equal 
to  the  whole  line  a.  Now,  taking  away  from  each, 
b-f-c-f-d,  and  there  remains  4A=a— b—  c— d,  or  a— 
a-b-c-d. 

4 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  a  line  of  20  feet,  to  be  divided  into  4 
parts,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  excefs  of  the  fecond 
above  the  firft  may  be  2  feet,  of  the  third  3  feet,  and 
of  the  fourth  7  feet.  Then  the  four  parts  will  be  a- 


0 


-b — c — d 


or 


20—2—3 — 7  \  .  . 

- ■!  J  =2,  A-f  b  =  4,  *4. 


-  4  .  4  - 

c — 5>,  anc^  .v-f.d=9.  And  after  the  fame  manner,  may  a 
quantity  be  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  parts  on  the  like 
conditions. 

4°.  A  perfon  difpofed  to  difiribute  a  little  money  among  fome  beg¬ 
gars  ;  wants  eight  pence ,  of  three  pence  for  'each  of  them:  he 
therefore  gives  them  two  pence  a-piecey  and  has  three  pence  left : 
the  number  of  beggars  is  required.  Let  the  number  of  beggars 
be  called  *• ;  and  the  perfon  want  8  pence  of  giving  them 
all  3  a  pence.,  Confequently  he  has  3  a— 8  ;  out  of  which 
he  gives  2 a  pence;  and  the  remaining  pence  a— 8  are  3. 
That  is  a — 8—3  or  a=i  1.  ^ 

50.  The  power  or  frength  of  one  agent  being  given ;  to  determine 
how  many  fuch  agents  will  produce  a  given  effetl  a,  in  a  given 
time  b.  Suppofe  the  power  of  the  agent  fuch,  as  that  it  may 
produce  the  effeft  c,  in  the  time  d ;  then,  as  the  time  d 
is  to  the  time  b,  fo  is  the  effeft  c,  which  the  agent  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  time  d,  to  the  effea  it  can  produce  in  the  time  b, 

which  accordingly  will  bcif.  Then,  as  the  effea  *of  one 

•  Y  Cl  i  f 

agent  _£-is  to  the  joint  effea  of  them  all,  a  j  fo  is  that  one 

agent,  to  all  the  agents.  Confequently  the  number  of  agents 

will  be  L, . 

be 


3Tt 


Thus, 


E  Q.U 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  a  clerk,  or  writer,  in  8  days  time,  tranferibe 
*5  (beets ;  how  many  fuch  clerks  are  required  to  tranferibe 
405  fheets  in  9  days  ?  Anfi.  24.  For  if  8  be  fubftituted  for  d, 


405 

15  for  c,  405  for  a,  and  9  for  b,  the  number  li!  will  become 

b  c 


or  24; 


*°5  *  8  that  is  Ei2 
9  XI5  *35 
6°.  The  powers  of  fever al  agents  being  given  ;  to  determine  the 

time  x,  wherein  they  will  jointly  perform  a  given  effect  d.  Sup- 

pofe  the  powers  of  the  agents,  A,  B,  C,  fuch  as  that  in  the 

times  e,  f,  g,  they  would  produce  the  effects  a,  b,  c,  refpe- 

Xively:  and  thefe,  in  the  time  *,  would 

ax  bx  c x  *-.  «•  .1  a*  bx  c.v  1 

_ >  — » Confequently 1  _  i  _=d, 

efg  e'f'g 


produce  effeXs 
and  by  je- 


duXion  x=a  b  c 

7+7+7. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  three  workmen  could  finifh  a  certain  work,  ] 
in  fuch  and  fuch  times,  viz.  A  once  in  three  weeks,  B  thrice 
in  eight  weeks,  and  C  five  times  in  twelve  weeks :  and  it  is  1 
required,  in  what  time  they  will  finifh  it  together  ?  here,  the 
powers  of  the  agents  A,  B,  C,  are  fuch  as  in  the  times  3,  8, 
and  12,  respectively  produce  effects  1,  3,  5;  and  it  is  en¬ 
quired  in  what  time  they  will  produce  the  effect,  1.  For  a. 


b,  c,  d,  e,  f. 


g> 


will  come  out 


write 
1 


3>  5>  3>  8,  jsj  and  there 

il  or  l  of  a  week,  that  is,  6 

days,  5  j  of  an  hour ;  the  time  they  will  finifh  it  in  together. 
70.  Given,  the  fpecife  gravities  of  a  mixture,  and  of  the  feve- 
ral  ingredients  thereof  j  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
therein.  Suppofe  e  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture  A4-B  5 
a  that  of  A,  and  b  that  of  B :  fince  the  abfblute  gravity,  or 
weight,  is  compounded  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  its  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity;  a  A  will  be  the  weight  of  A  ;  bB  that  of  B; 
and  eA+eB  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  A-fB.  Confe- 
quently,  aA-f-bB:=eA-{-eB ;  and  therefore  a  A — eA=eB 
—bBore-b,  a— e : :  A.  B. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  fuppofe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  be  as  19 
that  of  filver  as  10  j,  and  that  of  IC.  Hiero’s  crown  as  17  • 
then  will  10.  3  ( : :  e— b.  a— e  : :  A.  B)  : :  the  bulk  of  gold 
in  the  crown,  to  the  bulk  of  filver  :  or  190.  31  (: :  19  x  ro. 

I0?X3  ::ax  e  b.  b  X  a — e)  : :  the  weight  of  the  gold  in 
the  crown,  to  the  weight  of  the  filver,  and  221.  31  ;;  the 
weight  of  the  crown  to  the  weight  of  filver. 

To  bring  geometrical  problems  to  Equations..— Geometrical 
queftions,  or  thofe  delating  to  continued  quantities,  are  fome- 
times  brought  to  equations ,  after  the  fame  manner  as  arithmeti¬ 
cal  ones:  So  that  the  ijl  rule  to  be  here  preferred  is,  to  obferve 
every  thing  directed  for  the  folutionof  numerical  problems.. 
Suppofe,  e.  gr.  it  were  required,  to  cut  a  right  line,  as.  AB, 
{Tab.  Algebra ,  fig.  6.)  in  mean  and  extreme  proportion  in  0  • 
that  is,  fo  as  that  BE,  the  fquare  of  the  greater  part  fhall  be 
equal  to  thereXangle  BD,  contained  under  the  whole  and  the 
leffer  part. 

Here  fuppofing  AB=a  and  CB==v;  then  will  AC=a— 
and  xxzza  into  a  x.  An  equation ,  which  by  reduction  gives 
t  a  T  V  \  %  a- 

But  it  is  very  rare,  that  geometrical  problems  are  thus  brought 
to  equation ;  as  being  generally  found  to  depend  on  various 
complex  pofitions,  and  relations  of  lines ;  fo  that,  here,  fome 
further  artifice,  and  certain  fpecial  rules,  will  be" required  to 
bring  them  to  algebraic  terms.  Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
preferibe  any  thing  precife  in  fuch  cafes :  every  man’s  own  ge¬ 
nius  fhould  be  the  rule  of  his  procedure. 

Something,  however,  fhall  be  faid  in  the  general,  for  the  fake 
of  fuch  as  are  nothing  verfed  in  fuch  operations :  and  that  nrin- 
cipally  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Obferve  then,  20.  That  problems  concerning  lines  related  to 
each  other  in  any  definite  manner,  may  be  varioufly  ftated 
by  fuppofing  fuch  or  fuch  quaefita,  or  things  fought,  to  be  re¬ 
quired  from  fuch  or  fuch  data :  yet  ftill,  with  whatever  data 
and  quaefita  the  queftion  is  propofed,  its  folution  will  arife  after 
the  very  fame  manner,  without  the  leaft  alteration  of  any  cir- 
cumftance,  except  in  the  imaginary  fpecies  of  lines,  or  the 
names  whereby  the  data  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  quaefita. 
buppole  ^.^  tfie  queftion.  were  about  an  Ifofceles  Wangle, 

B  a  ln^cribed  10  a  circle;  whofe  fides,  BC,  BD, 

and  bale  CD,  were  to  be  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 

SI  .  .Here’  t,he  ^eftion  may  be  either  propofed,  of 

he  inveftigatmg  of  the  diameter,  from  the  given  fides  and 

0rdrnVSrgf^-bafel  *7“  the 

m«er  riven  if  A  the  f,des>  from  the  bafe  and  dia- 

ta  rouS££ ,oa„ ^SMvntfrWhiCh,fT?0U  Wi">  itwi11 

Thus,  sif  the  dggggg* iDa  f^C-MieSrn 
and  BC,  orBD=ib.  Then  JL  *•  pUtA  — *9  ^Drra, 

ABC  and  CBE  are  fimilar  ;  oIb^ 

at :  b  : :  b  :  BE.  Wherefore  BE^.r  CE-'CD 


or  |  a. 


And,  by  reafon  the  angle  CEB  is  a  right  angle 
*  °  9 


E  Q.  U 

CEq-f  BEq=BCq,  that  is,  *  aa-f^i'—bb.  Which 

X  X 

equation  being  reduced,  gives  the  diameter  required,  *  A«m 
If  the  bafe  be  fought,  put  A  Brzrc,  CD=,,  and  Bcf  or* 
/h?.n>  drawinS  AC,  as  the  triangles  ABC  and 
CBE  are  fimilar  ;  AB:BC: :  BC:  BE,  or  c:  b  ::  b:BE. 

Wherefore  B  E  =Lb .  And  C  E  =  '  C  D  or  4  ...  And 

fince  the  angle  CEB  is  right,  CEq-f-BEq—BCq  $  that 

is,  i.  b  b  •,  an  equation ,  which  reduced,  gives  the 

bafis  fought,  x. 

Lajlly,  It  the  fide  B  C,  orBD,  were  fought,  put  AB 
=7c  ;  CDrpa,  and  BC  or  BDrrc.*-,  Then,  drawing 
AC,  the  triangles  ABC,  and  CBE,  being  fimilar:  we 
have  AB :  B  C  : :  BC  :  BE  j  or  c  BE.  Where¬ 

fore,  B E z=  _ .  And  CE=  i  CD  or  * a  j  and  the 
angle  CEB  being  right  CEq-fBEq^B Cq.  That 
is  i  2  a-f An  equation ,  which  by  reduXion,  gives 
x  required. 

Thus,  is  the  calculus  for  arriving,  at  the  equation ,  as  well  as 
the  equation  itfelf,  the  fame  in  all  the  cafes  ;  except  that  the 
fame  lines  are  defigned  by  different  letters,  according  as  they 
are  data,  or  quaefita.  Irideed,  as.  the  data,  or  quaefita  differ 
there  arifes  a  difference  in  the  reduction  of  the  equation  found: 
but  no  difference  in  the  equation  itfelf.  So  that  we  need  make 
no  difference  between  given  and  fought  quantities ;  and  are  at 
liberty  to  ftate  the  queftion  with  fuch  data  and  quadita,  as  we 
think  moft  favourable  to  the  folution  of  the  queftion. 

30.  A  problem,  then,  being  propofed,  compare  the  quantities 
it  includes  ;  and,  without  making  any  difference  between  data 
and  quaefita,  confider  what  dependances  they  have  on  each 
other ;  that  you  may  learn  which  of  them  will,  by  compofi- 
tion,  give  the  reft.  In  the  doing  of  which,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  you  fhould  at  firft  contrive,  how  fome  may  be  deduced  out 
of  others,  by  an  algebraic,  calculus  ;  it  fuffices  you  remark  in 
the  general,  that  it  may  be  deduced  by  fome  direX  conne¬ 
ction.  ' 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  queftion.be  about  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
AD  (fig.  8.)  and  three  lines  AB,  BC,  CD,  inferibeff  in 
a  femi-circle ;  whereof,  the  reft  being  given,  B  C  is  required  - 
it  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  the  diameter  AD,  determines*  ' 
the  femi-circle ;  as  alfo,  that -the  lines  AB,  and  CD,  by  in- 
fcription,  determine  the  points  B  and  C,  and  confequently 
B  C  required,  and  that  by  a  direCt  connection.  Yet  does  not 
it  appear  how  B  C  is  deduced  from  the  fame  data,  by  any  ana¬ 
lytical  calculus.  J  J  ~ 

40.  Having  confidered  the  feveral  manners,  wherein  the  terms 
of  the  queftion  may  be  explained  and  decompounded  j  chufe 
fome  of  the  fynthetic  methods ;  affuming  fome  lines  as  given 
from  which  there  is  the  moft  eafy  accefs,  or  progreffion  to  the 
reft,  and  to  which  the  regreffion  is  the  moft  difficult.  For 
though  the  calculus  may  be  carried  on  diverfe  ways,  yet  muft 
it  begin  with  thefe  lines.  Arid  the  queftion  is  more  readily 
foIved,.:by  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  thefe  data,  and  fome  quantum 
readily  flowing  from  them  ;  than  by  confidering  the  queftion 
as  it  is  actually  propofed. 

Thus,  in  the  example  already  given,  if  from  the  reft  of  the 
quantities  given,  it  were  required  to  find  A  D:  perceiving 
that  this  cannot  be  done  fynthetically ;  yet  that  if  it  were 
lo  done,  1  could  proceed  in  my  ratiocination  on  it  in  a  direct 
connection  from  one  thing  to  others  ;  I  affume  AD  as  given 
and  begin  to  compute  as  if  it  were  given  indeed,  and  fome  of 
the  other  quantities,-  viz.  fome  of  the  given  ones’,  as.  AB  B  C 
or  C  D,  were  fought.  And  thus,  by  carrying;  on  the5  com¬ 
putation,  from  the  quantities  affumed  to  the  others,  as  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  lines  to  one  another  direa,  there  will  always,  be 
obtained  an  equation  between  two  values  of  fome  one  quanti¬ 
ty  ;  whether  one  of  thofe  values  be  a  letter  fet  down  as  a  re- 
prefentation,  or  name,'arthe  beginning  of  the.  work,  for  that 
quantity  ;  and  the  other,  a  v^lue  of  it  found  out  by  computa¬ 
tion  :  or  whether  both  be  found  by  computations  made  different 
ways.  ■ 

5°.  Having  thus  compared  the  terms  of  the  queftion  in  ge¬ 
neral,.  tfiere  is  further  thought  and  addrefs  required,  to  find 
the  particular  connexions,  or  relations  of  the  lines,  fit  for 
computation.  For,  what  to  a  perfon  who  does  not  .fo 
throughly  confider  them,  may  feem  immediately,  and  by  a 
Very  neat  relation,  conneXed  together;  when  we  come7 to 
exprefs  that  relation  algebraically,  are  often  found  to  require  a 
longer  circuit;  and  fhall  even  oblige  you  to  begin  your  fchemes 
a-new,  and  carry  on  your  computation  ftep  by  ffep  ;  as  may 
appear  by  finding  BC,  from  AD,  AB,  and  CD.  For  you 
are  only  to  proceed  by  fuch  propofitions,  or  enunciations,,  as 
can  be  fitly,  reprefented  in  algebraic  terms,  whereof  there  are 
feveral  arife  from  Eucl.  axs.  19.  prop.  4,  book  6.  and  prop. 

47.  lib.  I.-  Elem. 

lo  facilitate  this  difeovery,  of  the  relations  of  the  lines  in  the 
figure,  there  are  feveral  things  that  contribute ;  as  firft,  the 

ad- 
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addition  and  fubftra&ion  of  lines ;  fince  from  the  values  of 
the  parts,  you  may  find  the  values  of  the  whole;  or  from 
the  value  of  the  whole,  and  one  of  the  parts,  you  may  obtain 
the  value  of  the  other  part.  Secondly,  by  the  proportionality 
of  lines ;  fince,  as  above  fuppofed,  the  re£langle  of  the  mean 
terms,  divided  by  either  of  the  extremes,  gives  the  value  of 
the  other ;  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  the  values  of  all 
four  of  the  proportionals  be  firft:  had,  we  make  an  equality 
(or  equation)  between  the  rectangles  of  the  extremes  and  means. 
But  the  proportionality  of  lines  is  beft  found  out  by  the  fimi- 
larity  of  triangles ;  which,  as  it  is  known  by  the  equality  of 
their  angles,  the  analvft  ought  in  particular  to  be  cOnverlant 
in.  In  order  to  which,  it  will  be  neceflary  he  be  mafter  of 
Euclid,  Prop.  5,  13,  13,  29,  and  32,  Lib.  I.  and  of  Prop. 
f.  5»  °,  7>  Lib.  VI.  and  of  the  20,  21,  22,  27,  and  31, 
Lib.  III.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  3d  Prop.  Lib  VI  or 
the  35th  and  36th  Prop.  Lib.  III.  Thirdly,  the  calculus  is 
promoted  by  the  addition,  or  fubftraeftion  of  fquares,  viz.  in 
tight-angled  triangles,  we  add  the  fquares  of  the  lefler  fides, 
to  obtain  the  fquare  of  the  greater ;  or  from  the  fquare  of  the 
greater  fide,  we  fubftraCl  the  fquare  of  one  of  the  lefler,  to 
obtain  the  fquare  of  the  other.  On  which  few  foundations,  if 
we  add  to  them  Prop.  1.  of  the  Vlth  Elem.  when  the  bufi- 
nels  relates  to  fuperficies,  and  alfo  fome  propofitions  taken  out 
o  the  nth  and  12th  books  of  Euclid,  when  folids  come  in 

•-  jUe  1  ‘  t^C  'v^e  anaIytic  art,  as  to  right-lined  geometry, 

depends.  Indeed,  all  the  difficulties  of  problems  may  be  re- 
duced  to  the  foie  compofition  of  lines  out  of  parts,  arid  the 
fimuarity  of  triangles ;  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  make 
ufe  of  other  theorems.;  becaufe  they  may  all  be  refolved  into 
thefe  two,  and  confequently  into  the  folution  that  may  be 
drawn  from  them. 

69.  To  accommodate  thefe  theorems  to  the  folution  of  pro¬ 
blems,  the  fchemes  are  oft-times  to  be  farther  conftruCted,  by 
producing  out  fo  me  of  the  lines,  till  they  cut  others,  or  be¬ 
come  of  an  affigned  length ;  or  by  drawing  lines  parallel,  or 
perpendicular,  from  lome  remarkable  point ;  or  by  conjoining 
fome  remarkable  points ;  as  alfo,  fometimes  by  conftruCting 
them  after  other  methods,  according  as  the  ftate  of  the  pro¬ 
blems,  and  the  theorems,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  folve  it, 
{hall  require. 

As  for  example :  if  two  lines  that  do  not  meet  each  other, 
make  given  angles,  with  a  certain  third  line  ;  perhaps  we  pro¬ 
duce  them  fo,  that  when  they  concur  or  meet,  they  fhall 
form  a  triangle,  whofe  angles,  and  confequently  the  ratio  of 
their  fides,  fhall  be  given  ;  or  if  any  angle  be  given,  or  be 
equal  to  any  dne,  we  often  complete  it  into  a  triangle  given  in 
fpecie,  or  fimilar  to  fome  other,  and  that  by  producing  fome 
of  the  lines  in  the  fcheme,  or  by  drawing  a  line  fubtending 
an  angle.  If  the  triangle  be  an  oblique-angled  one,  we  often 
refolye  it  into  two  right-angled  ones,  by  letting  fall  a  per¬ 
pendicular.  If  the  buflnefs  concern  multilateral,  or  many  fided 
figures,  we  refolve  them  into  triangles,  by  drawing  diagonal 
lines,  and  fo  in  others  ;  always  aiming  at  this  end,  viz.  that 
the  fcheme  may  be  refolved  either  into  given,  or  fimilar,  or 
right  angled  triangles. 

Thus,  in  the  example  propofed,  draw  the  diagonal  B  D,  that 
the  trapezium  A  BCD,  may  be  refolved  into  two  triangles, 

A  B  D  a  right-angled  one,  and  B  D  C  an  oblique-angled 
one»  (fig-  8.  n9.  1.)  then  refolve  the  oblique-angled  one  into 
two  right-angled  triangles,  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  from 
any  of  its  angles  B,  C  or  D,  upon  the  oppofite  fide  ;  as  from 
B  upon  C  D,  produced  to  E,  that  B  E  may  meet  it  perpendi¬ 
cularly.  But  fince  the  angles  BAD,  and  BCD,  make  in  the 
mean  while  two  right  ones  (by  22  Prop.  .3  Eucl.)  as  well  as 
BCE  and  BCD,  the  angl  esB  AD,  and  BCE  are  perceiv’d 
to  be  equal ;  confequently  the  triangles  BCE,  and  DAB  to 
be  fimilar.  And  fo  the  computation  (byafliiming  AD,  AB, 
and  B  C,  as  if  C  D  were  fought)  may  be  thus  carried  on,  viz. 

A  D  and  A  B  (by  reafon  of  the  right-angled  triangle  A  B  D) 
give  you  BD.  AD,  AB,  BD  and  BC  (by  reafon  of  the  fimi¬ 
lar  triangles  A  B  D,  and  C  E  B)  give  B  E,  and  C  E.  BD,  and 
B  E  (by  reafon  of  the  right-angled  triangle  BED)  give  E  D : 
and  ED — E  C  gives  C D.  Whence  there  will  be  obtained  an 
equation  between  the  value  of  C  D  fo  found  out,  and  the  fmall 
algebraic  letter  that  denotes  it.  We  may  alfo  (and  for  the 
greateft  part  it  is  better  fo  to  do,  than  to  follow  the  work 
too  far  in  one  continued  feries)  begin  the  computation  from 
different  principles,  or  at  leaft  promote  it  by  divers  methods, 
to  one  and  the  fame  conclufion  ;  that  at  length  there  may  be 
obtained  two  values  of  any  the  fame  quantity  ;  which  may  be 
made  equal  to  one  another.  Thus,  A  D,  A  B,  and  B  C,  give 
B  D,  BE,  and  C  E  as  before  ;  then  C  D  -f-C  E,  gives  E  D ; 
and  laftly,  D  B  and  E  D  (by  reafon  of  the  right-angled  trian¬ 
gle  BED)  give  BE. 

7?.  Having  concerted  your  method  of  procedure,  and  drawn 
your  fcheme ;  give  names  to  the  quantities  that  enter  the  com¬ 
putation  (that  is,  from  which  aflumed,  the  values  of  others 
are  to  be  derived,  till  you  come  to  an  equation )  chufing  fuch 
as  involve  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  feem  beft 
accommodated  to  the  bufinefs,  and  which  may  render! 
the  conclufion  (as  far  as  you  can  guefs)  more  Ample,  but  yetj 
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not  more  tiiaii  what  fhall  be  fuffieient  for  your  purpofc 
Wherefore,  do  not  give  new  names  to  quantities;  which 
may  be  denominated  from  names  already  given.  Thus,  of 
a  whole  line  given,  and  its  parts,  of  the  three  fides  of  a  right- 
aiigled  triangle,  arid  of  three  or  four  proportionals,  fome  one 
of  the  ieaft  confiderable  we  leave  without  a  name ;  becaufe  it§ 
value  may  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  reft.  As  in  thq 
example  already  brought,  if  I  make  AD— and  A=a,  I 
denote  BD  by  no  letter,  becaufe  it  is  the  third  fide  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  A  B  D,  and  confequently  its  value  is 
■/  x  x— a  a.  Then  if  I  fay,  B  C— b,  fince  the  triangles  DA  B 
and  B  C  E  are  fimilar,  and  thence  the  lines  A  D.  A  B  : :  IJ  C. 
C  E  proportional,  to  three  whereof,  viz,  to  A  D,  A  B,  and 
B  C,  there  are  already  names  given ;  for  that  reafon  I  leave 
the  fourth  C  E  without  a  name,  and  in  its  room  I  make  ufe  of 
3.  b 

—  difeovered  from  the  foregoing  proportionality.  And  fo  if 
x 

D  C  be  Called  c,  I  give  no  name  to  D  E,  becaufe  from  its 

parts  D  C,  and  C  E,  or  C  and  its  value  c  -f- comes 
but.  x  x 

8°.  By  this  time,  the  problem  is  almoft  reduced  to  art  equa¬ 
tion.  For  after  the  aforefaid  letters  are  fet  down  for  the  fpe- 
cies  of  the  principal  lines,  there  remains  nothing  elfe  to  be 
done,  but  that  out  of  thofe  fpecies,  the  values  of  other  lines 
be  made  out,  according  to  a  pre-conceived  method  j  till 
after  fome  forefeen  way  they  come  to  an  equation.  And 
there  is  nothing  wanting  in  this  cafe;  except  that  by  means 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  BCE  and  B  D  E,  I  can 
bring  out  a  double  value  of  B  E,  viz.  B  C  q^C  E  q 

(^or  k  b— ; — ^~x~)  —  BE  q  ;  as  alfo  B  D  q  —  D  E  q 


^01  X  X 


•u  a  a  —  c  c 


2  a  b  c  a  a  b  b\  n  ~ 

■ —  - - - =  B  E  q. 

Jr  xx  / 


And  henCe  blotting  out  on  both  fides 


a  a  b  b^\ 
x  x  s 


ybii  fhall 


2  a 


—  ;  which 


have  the  equation  bbrn^x  —  aa^cc 

being  reduced;  becomes  ^ss-f-aa-f-bbtf-f-^abc,  as 
before,  -fee. 

90.  For  the  geometry  of  curve  lines :  we  ufe  to  denote  them, 
either  by  deferring  them  by  the  local  motion  of  right  lines, 
or  by  ufing  equations  indefinitely  expreffing  the  relation  of 
right  lines  difpofed  in  order,  according  to  fome  certain  law, 
and  ending  at  the  curve  lines.  See  Curve. 

The  ancients  did  the  fame  by  the  feftions  of  folids,  but  lefs 
commodioufly:  The  computations,  which  regard  curves,  de- 
feribed  after  the  firft  manner,  are  performed  as  above  directed : 
thus,  fuppofe  A  K  C  {fig.  9.)  a  curve  line,  deferibed  by  K 
the  vertical  point  of  the  fquare  AK?,  whereof  one  leg  A  K, 
freely  Aides  through  the  point  A  given  in  pofition,  while  the 
other  K  p  of  a  determinate  length  is  carried  along  the  right 
line  A  D,  alfo  given  in  pofition ;  and  it  is  required  to  find  the 
point  C,  in  which  any  right  line  CD,  given  alfo  in  pofition, 
{hall  cut  this  curve;  Draw  the  right  lines  AC,  C  F,  which 
may  reprefent  the  fquare  in  the  pofition  fought,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  ( without  any  difference,  or  regard  of  what 
is  given  or  fought,  or  any  refpeft  had  to  the  curve)  being  con^ 
fidered,  you  perceive  the  dependency  of  the  others  upon  C  F, 
and  any  of  thefe  four,  viz.  B  C,  BF,  A  F,  and  A  C,  to  be 
fynthetical  ;  two  whereof  you  aflume,  as  C  F=a,  and  C  B 
x ;  and  beginning  the  computation  from  thence,  you  pre- 

fently  obtain  B  F— y/  a  a  —  x  x,  and  AB  *  x  -  : 

1  y/  a  a  x  x^ 

by  reafon  of  the  right  angle  C  B  F ;  and  that  the  lines  B  F. 
BC:  :  BC.  AB  are  continual  proportionals.  Moreover* 
from  the  given  pofition  of  C  D,  A  D  is  given,  which  there¬ 
fore  call  b  ;  there  is  alfo  given  the  ratio  of  B  C  to  B  D, 

which  fuppofe  as  d  to  e,  and  you  have  B  D  ;=  and 

d 

A  B  =  b 


e  x 

"T 


an  equation  which  (by 


Therefore  b  —  _ 

d  y/  a  a  —  x  x 
fquaring  its  parts,  and  multiplying  by  a  a  —  r  x)  Will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  this  form. 

b  b  d  d 

**=2bde*3-  *  *—2  a  a  b  d  e  a  b  b  d  d, 

T  a  a  a  e  _ 

d  d  ~f-c  e 

Whence  laftly,  from  the  given  quantities  a,  b,  d,  ande-  * 
may  be  found  by  rules  given  hereafter  j  and  at  that  interval, 
or  diftance  x  or  B  C,  a  right  line  drawn  parallel  to  A  D,  will 
cut  C  D  in  the  point  fought  C. 

If,  inftead  of  geometrical  doferiptiom,  we  ufe  equations  to  de¬ 
note  the  curve  lines  by;  the  computations  will  thereby  become 
as  much  fhorter  and  eafier,  as  the  gaining  of  thofe  equations 
can  make  them.  7  hus,  fuppofe  the  interfection  C,  of  the 
given  clhpfis  ACEy?g\  10.  with  the  right  Hint  CD  given 

in 


E  Q,  U 

ill  pofition,  be  fought :  to  denote  the  ellipfis,  take  fome  known 
equation  proper  to  it,  as  r  a- — — x  x  =  y  y,  where  x  is  in¬ 
definitely  put  for  any  part  of  the  axis  A  b,  or  A  B,  and  y 
for  the  perpendicular  b  C,  or  B  C,  terminated  at  the  curve ; 
and  r  and  q  are  given  from  the  given  fpecies  of  the  ellip¬ 
fis.  Since  therefore  C  D  is  given  in  pofition,  A  D  will 
be  alfo  given,  which  call  a  ;  and  B  D  will  be  a— w  ; 
alfo  the  angle  ADC  will  be  given,  and  thence  the  ratio  of 
B  D  to  BC,  which  call  i  to  e;  and  B  C  (y)  will  be= 
e  a  — . e  a,  whofe  fquare  eeaa  —  2eeai:-f  eejfA',  will 

be  equal  to  r  a- — _L  *  *.  And  thence  by  reduction  there 

q 

will  arife  *  .,^.»*ee*4-r*-aa«_e, 


EdU 


or  x  == 


eefr 


.  ,  t  ,  /  ,  rr  aar.  Add,  that  though 

aee  4-Tr4-e  i/ar-4 - - 

 4ee  q 

r 

ee~Kq 

a  curve  be  denominated  by  a  geometrical  defcription,  or  by  a 
le&ion  of  a  folid,  yet  thence  an  equation  may  be  obtained, 
which  {hall  define  the  nature  of  the  curve,  and  confequently 
all  the  difficulties  of  problems  propofed  about  it,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  hither.  Thus,  in  the  former  example,  if  A  B  be 
called  x,  and  B  C,  y,  the  third  proportional  B  F  will  be 

yy, 

whofe  fquare  together  with  the  fquare  of  B  C,  is  equal 


x 


to  C  F  q ;  that  is,  Z_-f-  y  y  =  a  a  ;  or  y4-f  a  a  y  y  — 

XX 


a  a  a  .v.  And  this  is  an  equation ,  by  which  every  point  C, 
of  the  curve  A  K  C,  agreeing  or  correfponding  to  any  length 
of  the  bafe,  (and  confequently  the  curve  itfelf)  is  defined  ;  and 
from  whence  confequently  you  may  obtain  the  folutions  of 
problems  propofed  concerning  this  curve. 

After  the  fame  manner  almoft,  when  a  curve  is  not  given  in 
{pecie,  but  propofed  to  be  determined,  you  may  feign  an  equa¬ 
tion  at  pleafure,  that  may  contain  its  general  nature ;  and  af- 
fume  this  to  denote  it,  as  if  it  was  given  ;  that  from  its 
affumption  you  fome  way  arrive  at  equations ,  by  which  the 
aflumptions  may  be  determined. 

What  remains  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  equations ,  relates 
to  their  reduction  to  the  loweft  and  fimpleft  terms,  the  better 
to  come  at  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  j 
and  their  geometrical  conftrudtion.  See  Reduction  of  equa¬ 
tions. 

Extraction  of  the  roots  of  Equations.  See  Extraction  of 
roots  of  equations. 

Conft rudion  of  Equations.  See  Construction  of  equations , 
and  Curve. 

Converfm  of  Equations.  See  Conversion. 

AdfeCied  Equat  ion.  C  AdfeCTED. 

Eminential  Equation.  VSee  the  articles^  Eminential. 

Exponential  Equation.  J  l  Exponential. 

Iranfcendental  Equations.  See  Transcendental. 

Equation  of  time ,  inaftronomy,  the  difference  between  mean 
and  apparent  time  ;  or  the  reduction  of  the  apparent,  unequal 
time,  or  motion  of  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  to  equable  and  mean 
time,  or  motion.  See  Time,  and  Motion. 

Time  is  only  meafured  by  motion ;  and  as  time,  in  itfelf, 
flows  ever  equably  5  to  meafure  it,  fuch  a  motion  muff  be 
ufed  as  is  equable,  or  which  always  proceeds  at  the  fame 
rate. 

The  motion  of  the  fun,  is  what  is  commonly  ufed  for  this 
purpofe ;  as  the  moft  eafy  to  be  obferved  ;  yet  it  wants  the 
great  qualification  of  a  chronometer,  equability.  In  effedt, 
the  aftronomers  find  that  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  is  no 
ways  equal,  that  he  now  and  then  flackens  his  pace,  and  after¬ 
wards  quickens  it  again  :  and  confequently,  equal  time  can¬ 
not  be  meafured  thereby.  See  Sun. 

Hence,  the  time  which  the  fun’s  motion  {hews,  called  the  ap¬ 
parent  time ,  becomes  different  from  the  true  and  equable 
time,  wherein  all  the  celeftial  motions  are  to  be  eftimated,  and 
accounted. 

This  inequality  of  time  is  thus  accounted  for :  the  natural,  or 
folar  day  is  meafured,  not,  properly,  by  one  entire  revolution 
of  the  equinoctial,  or  24  equinoctial  hours ;  but  by  the  time 
which  paffes  while  the  plane  of  a  meridian  palling  through 
the  centre  of  the  fun,  does,  by  the  earth’s  converfion  round 
its  axis,  return  again  to  the  fun’s  centre ;  which  is  the  time 

between  one  mid-day  and  the  next.  See  Day,  and  Meri¬ 
dian.  - 

jac*  t^le  no  other  motion  but  that  round  its  axis ; 
a  e  e  a J?  would  be  precifely  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  the 

*Te  °.r  revo  ut‘on  °f  the  equinoctial :  but  the  cafe  is 
o  erwi  e  ,  or  while  the  earth  is  turning  round  its  axis,  it  is 
hkewife  proceeding  forward  in  its  orbit.  So  that  when  a  me¬ 
ridian  has  compleated  a  whole  revolution  from  the  fun’s  cen¬ 
tre  its  plane  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fun’s  centre  again ;  as 
will  appear  from  the  figure.  0 


Let  the  fun  be  S  {Tab.  Ajlronom.  fg.  50.)  and  let  AB  be  a 
portion  of  the  ecliptic  :  let  the  line  M  D,  reprefent  any  me¬ 
ridian,  whofe  plane  produced,  paffes  through  the  fun  when 
the  earth  is  in  A.  Let  the  earth  proceed  in  its  orbit,  and  in 
making  one  revolution  iound  its  axis,  let  it  arrive  at  B  ;  then, 
will  the  meridian  MD  be  in  the  pofition  md  parallel  to  the 
former  M  D ;  and  confequently  has  not  yet  paffed  through 
the  fun,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  under  that  meridian,  yet  had 
their  mid-day.  But  the  meridian  d  m,  muff  flill  proceed  with 
its  angular  motion,  and  defcribe  the  angle  B  f  before  its  plane 
can  pafs  through  the  fun.  See  Earth. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  folar  days  are  all  longer  than  the 
time  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 

However,  were  the  planes  of  all  the  meridians  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit  ;  and  did  the  earth  proceed 
with  an  equal  motion  in  its  orbit  ;  the  angle  d  B  f  would  be 
equal  to  the  angle  BS  A,  and  the  arches  A  f  and  A  B  be  fi- 
milar  :  confequently,  the  times  would  be  always  equal  j  the 
arch  A  B,  and  the  angle  d  B  f,  6f  the  fame  quantity  :  all  the 
folar  days  equal  to  eath  other ;  and  the  apparent  and  real  time 
agree. 

But,  as  it  is,  neither  of  thofe  is  the  cafe :  for  the  earth  does 
not  proceed  in  its  orbit  with  an  equable  motion  ;  but  in  its  a- 
phelion,  defcribesa  lefs  arch,  and  ih  its  perihelion  a  greater,  in 
the  fame  time ;  befide,  that  the  planes  of  the  meridians  are 
not  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  but  to  the  equator.  Confe¬ 
quently  the  time  of  the  angular  motion  d  B  f,  which  is  to  be 
added  to  the  entire  revolution  in  order  to  make  a  whole  day, 
is  not  always  of  the  fame  quantity. 

The  fame  will  be  found,  if,  fetting  afide  the  confideration  of 
the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  we  confider  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  fun  in  lieu  thereof ;  as  being  what  we  meafure  time  by. 
On  this  principle  we  obferve,  that  the  day  not  only  includes 
the  time  of  one  converfion  of  the  globe  on  its  axis,  but  is4n- 
creafed  by  fo  much  as  anfwers  to  that  part  of  the  fun’s' 
motion,  performed  in  that  time.  For  when  that  part  of  the 
equinodtial,  which,  with  the  fun,  was  at  the  meridian  yefter- 
day'at  noon,  is  come  thither  again  to-day ;  it  is  not  yet  noon  ; 
the  fun  not  being  now  at  the  place  where  he  yefterday  was, 
but  gone  forward  near  a  degree  more  or  lefs.  And  this  addi- 
tament  above  the  24  equinoctial  hours  is  upon  a  double  ac¬ 
count  unequal. 

1  °.  In  that  the  fun,  by  reafon  of  his  apogee  and  perigee,  does 
not  at  all  times  of  the  year  difpatch  an  equal  arch  of  the 
ecliptic  in  one  day ;  but  greater  arches  near  the  perigseum, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  December;  and  lefler  nearer  the 
apogaeum,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  June. 

2°.  In  that  though  the ‘fun  fhould  always  move  equably  in 
the  ecliptic,  yet  equal  arches  of  the  ecliptic  do  not  in  all  parts 
of  the  zodiac,  anfwer  to  equal  arches  of  the  equator,  by 
which  we  are  to  eftimate  time ;  by  reafon  fome  parts  thereof 
as  the  two  folftitial  points,  lie  nearer  to  a  parallel  pofition  to 
the  equinodtial  than  others,  e.  gr.  thofe  about  the  equinodtial 
points,  where  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  interfedh  Where¬ 
upon  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  near  the  folftitial  points,  anfwers 
to  a  greater  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  than  an  arch  equal  there¬ 
to  near  the  equinodtial  points. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  to  the  eaft,  then,  being  un¬ 
equal  ;  the  natural  and  apparent  days  are  no  ways  proper  to  be 
applied  to  meafure  the  cceleftial  motions,  which  have  no  de- 
pendance  on  that  of  the  fun. 

And  hence  aftronomers  have  been  obliged  to  invent  other 
days  for  the  ufe  of  their  calculations :  thofe  others  are  equal  ; 
and  a  mean  between  the  fhorteft  and  Iongeft  of  the  unequal 
ones. 

Thefe  are  had  by  confidering  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
whole  revolution  of  the  fun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  dividing  the 
whole  time  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  hours,  24  of 
which  conftitute  the  day  j  and  this  reduction  of  the  days  con- 
ftitutes  the  equation  of  natural  days. 

Confequently,  computing  thofe  motions  according  to  equal 
time,  it  is  neceffary  to  turn  that  time  back  again  into  appa¬ 
rent  time,  that  they  may  correfpond  to  obfervation  :  On 
the  contrary,  any  phenomenon  being  obferved,  the  apparent 
time  thereof  muft  be  converted  into  equal  time,  to  have  it 
correfpond  with  the  times  marked  in  the  aftronomical  tables. 

As  we  do  not  know  of  any  body  in  nature  that  moves  equa¬ 
bly  j  yet  fuch  a  motion  is  alone  proper  to  meafure  equal 
days  and  hours :  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  imagine  fome  body, 
e.  gr.  a  ftar,  moving  in  the  equator,  eaftward ;  and  never 
quickening,  or  flackening  its  pace,  but  going  through  the 
equator  in  precifely  the  fame  time,  as  the  fun  fini£be$  his  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  motion  of  fuch  a  ffar  will  reprefent  equal  time ;  and  its 
diurnal  motion  in  the  equator,  will  be  59'  8" ;  the  fame  as 
the  mean,  or  equated  motion  of  the  fun  in  the  ecliptic.  Con¬ 
fequently,  the  mean  or  equable  day,  is  determined  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  ftar  at  the  meridian ;  and  is  equal  to  the  time 
wherein  the  whole  circumference  of  the  equator,  or  360^, 
pafs  the  meridian,  and  59'  8"  more.  Which  addition  of  59 
8"  remaining  always  the  fame,  thefe  mean  or  equated  days 
will  be  conftantly  equal, 

'  Since 
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Since  then  the  fun  goes  unequally  eafl wards  with  refped  to 
the  equator  ;  it  will  fometimes  arrive  at  the  meridian  fooner 
than  this  imaginary  ftar,  and  fometimes  later  :  the  difference 
is  the  difference  between  true  and  apparent  time  :  which 
difference  is  known  by  having  the  place  of  the  imaginary 
ftar  in  the  equator and  the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  fun.  For  the  arch  intercepted 
between  them,  being  converted  into  time,  fhews  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  equal  and  apparent  time,  which,  as  before,  is 
called  the  equation  of  time. 

The  equation  of  time  then,  may  be  defined,  the  time  that 
flows  while  the  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the 
j^oint  determining  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  and  the  place 
of  the  imaginary  ftar,  pafles  the  meridian :  or,  as  Tycho, 
and,  after  him.  Street,  ftate  it,  the  difference  between  the 
fun’s  true  longitude,  and  his  right  afcenfion. 

To  Equate  folar  days ,  that  is,  to  convert  apparent  into  mean 
time ,  and  mean  into  apparent  time.—i0.  If  the  fun’s  right  af¬ 
cenfion  be  equal  to  his  mean  motion,  the  imaginary  and  true 
fun  will  pals  the  meridian  at  the  fame  time:  confequently,  the 
true  coincides  with  the  apparent  time, 

r  l"  a^cenfi°n  be  greater  than  the  mean  motion, 

fubtraci  the  latter  from  the  former  ;  and  turning  the  diffe¬ 
rence  into  folar  time,  either  fubtrad  it  from  the  apparent 
time  to  find  the  mean  time  j  or  add  it  to  the  mean  time  to 
find  the  apparent. 

3°-  Laftly,  if  the  right  afcenfion  be  lefs  than  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion,  fubtrad  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  turning  the  dif- 


A  TABLE  of  the  Elation  of  Natural  Days , 


Abfokte  Equation.  See  the  article  Absolute. 

Equation  of  the  centre,  called  alfo  profhapharefis,  and  total  pro* 
Jlhapheerefts  j  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  place 
of  a  planet ;  or  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  of  the  true  and 
mean  place  ,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  between  the 
mean  and  equated  anomaly.  See  Prosthaphjeresis. 

The  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  affeded  with  various 
inequalities ;  whence  arifes  a  neceffity  of  fo  many  equations. 
See  Moon,  &c. 

From  thefe  inequalities,  the  moon’s  place  became  exceeding 
difficult  to  be  determined  ;  to  remove  which  difficulty,  is  the 
great  defign  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  new  Theory  of  the  Moon-, 
wherein  we  are  furnifhed  with  equations  for  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  mean  motion.  The  principal  are. 

Annual  Equations  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon ,  and  if 
the  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  moon.  See  Annual. 

The  annual  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  being  given,  the 
three  other  correfponding  annual  equations  will  be  alfo  given  ; 
and  therefore  a  table  of  that  will  ferve  for  all.  For  if  the  an¬ 
nual  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  be  taken  from  thence,  for 
any  time,  and  be  called  P,  and  let  t-a  P=Qi  Q.4*  A  Q. 
=  R,  *  P  =:  D,  D  +  D  —  E,  and  D  —  f  D  =  2 
F }  then  (hall  the  annual  equation  of  the  moon’s  mean  md- 
Vol.I.  N9LV. 
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ference  into  fplar  time,  either  add  it  to  the  apparent  time,  to 
find  the  mean  time  i  or  fubtrad  it  from  the  mean  to  find  the 
apparent. 

This  method  of  equation  obtains,  if  the  calculus  be  progreffive ; 
if  it  be  retrograde,  that  is,  if  the  time  be  reckoned  back¬ 
wards,  the  operation  muft  be  juft  the  reverfe. 

This  dodrine  of  the  inequality  and  equation  of  natural  days, 
is  not  only  of  ufe  in  aftronomical  computations,  but  alfo  in 
the  adjufting  and  directing  of  clocks,  watches,  and  other  time¬ 
keepers  :  hence  we  fee,  why  a  pendulum,  or  other  movement, 
which  meafures  equal  time,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  fun 
which  meafures  apparent  time  ;  but  is  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  later  than  the  fame.  Whence,  fuch  automata  and 
fun-dials,  are  found  almoft  perpetually  at  variance.  See  Clock, 
and  Dial. 

The  variations  of  the  two  kinds  of  time,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  for  every  day  throughout  the  year.  It  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Mr.  Flamfteed  ;  one  part  of  whofe  praife  it  is, 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  fully  demonftrated  and  cleared  this 
inequality  of  natural  days :  though  others,  and  even  Ptolemy, 
had  a  partial  notion  of  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  table  is  obvious :  a  clock,  or  watch  that  is  to 
be  kept  to  true  or  equal  time,  muft  be  fo  many  minutes 
and  feconds  fafter  or  flower  than  a  fun-dial,  as  is  affigned 
in  the  table,  for  the  refpedive  day  :  or,  if  you  would  have 
it  go  by  the  fun-dial,  it  goes  well,  if  it  gains  or  lofes  each 
day  the  number  of  minutes  and  feconds  in  the  table. 

m, 


with  the  Regulation  of  a  Movement  by  the  fame  '. 


tion  for  that  time  be  R,  that  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon  will  be 
E,  and  that  of  the  node  F. 

Only  obferve,  that  if  the  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  added  ;  then  the  equation  of  the  moon’s  mean  mo¬ 
tion  muft  be  fubtraded,  that  of  her  apogee  muft  be  added, 
and  that  of  the  node  fubduded.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  were  to  be  fubducted,  the  moon’s 
equation  muft  be  added,  the  equation  of  her  apogee  fubduded, 
and  that  of  her  node  added. 

There  is  alfo  an  equation  of  the  moon' s  mean  motion,  depending  on 
the  fituation  of  her  apogee  in  refped  of  the  fun  j  which  is 
greateft,  when  the  moon’s  apogee  is  in  an  odant  with  the 
fun  ;  and  is  nothing  at  all,  when  it  is  in  the  quadratures,  or 
fyzygies.  This  equation ,  when  greateft,  and  the  fun  in  peri- 
gaeo,  is  3  min.  56  feconds.  But  if  the  fun  be  in  apogaeo,  it 
will  never  be  above  3  min.  34  feconds.  At  other  diftances 
of  the  fun  from  the  earth,  this  equation ,  when  greateft,  is  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  cube  of  fuch  diftance.  '  But  when  the  moon’s 
apogee  is  any  where  but  in  the  odants,  this  equation  grows 
left,  and  is  moftly  at  the  fame  diftance  between  the  earth  and 
fun,  as  the  fine  of  the  double  diftance  of  the  moon’s  apogee, 
from  the  next  quadrature  or  fyzygy,  to  the  radius.  This  is  to 
be  added  to  the  moon  $  motion,  while  her  apogee  pafles 
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There  is,  moreover,  another  equation  of  the  moon  s 
depends  on  the  afpeft  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon  s  orbit 
refpea  to  the  fun  :  and  this  is  the  greateft,  when  her  nodes 
in  o&ants  to  the  fun,  and  vanities  quite,  when  they  <:°™ 
their  quadratures  or  fyzygies.  This  equation  is  ProP°r  * 
the  fine  of  the  double  diftance  of  the  node  from  the  next 
fyzygy,  or  quadrature  ;  and  at  greateft,  is  but  47  fccon  s.  is 
muft  be  added  to  the  moon’s  mean  motion,  while  the  nodes  are 
palling  from  their  fyzygies  with  the  fun,  to  their  qua  ra 
tures  with  him;  but  fubtra&ed  while  they  pafsfrom  the  qua¬ 
dratures  to  the  fyzygies.  .  ( 

From  the  fun’s  true  place  take  the  equated  mean  motion  or 
the  lunar  apogee,  as  was  above  fhewed  ;  the  remainder  wi  be 
the  annual  argument  of  the  faid  apogee.  From  whence  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon,  and  the  lecond  equation  of  her  apo¬ 
gee  may  be  compared. 

Excentric  Equation.  See  the  article  Excentric. 

EQUATOR,  or  ./Equator,  in  aftronomy,  and  geography,  a 
great  moveable  circle  of  the  fphere,  equally  diftant  tom  t  e 
two  poles  of  the  world,  or  having  the  lame  poles  with  t  0  e  o 

the  world.  See  Circle.  . 

Such  is  the  circle  D  A,  {Tab.  Afironom.  fig.  52.)  lts  poles  being 
P  and  Qj— It  is  called  the  equator ,  by  reafon  when  the  lun  is 
therein,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal ;  whence  alfo  it  is 
called  the  equinoctial j  and  when  drawn  on  maps,  and  planif- 
pheres,  the  equinoctial  line ,  or  fimply  the  line.  See  Equi¬ 
noctial. 

Every  point  of  the  equator  is  a  quadrant’s  diftance  from  the 
poles  of  the  world  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  equator  di¬ 
vides  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  in  one  of  which  is  the 
northern,  and  in  the  other  the  fouthern  pole.  See  Hemis¬ 
phere. 

By  the  palfages,  or  tranfit  arches  of  the  equator  over  the  me¬ 
ridian,  its  equal  or  mean  time  is  eftimated  :  hence  we  have 
frequent  occafion  for  the  converfion  of  degrees  of  the  equator 
into  time  ;  and,  again,  for  the  re-converfton  of  parts  of  time 
into  parts  of  the  equator. 

For  performance  whereof,  we  fubjoin  the  following  table ; 
wherein  are  exhibited  the  arches  of  the  equator ,  which  pafs 
the  meridian  in  the  feveral  hours,  minutes,  &c.  of  equated, 
or  mean  time.  See  Equation  of  time. 
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The  ufe  of  the  table  is  obvious  ;  fuppofe,  e.  gr.  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  iq°  13'  7"  of  the  equator  into  time:  againft 
15  deg.  in  the  firft  column,  we  have  I9  o'  00":  againft  4 
deg.  we  have  16'  o"  :  againft  10  minutes,  40":  againft  3 
minutes,  12"  o'":  againft  5  feconds,  we  have  o''  20'":  and 
againft  2  feconds,  8"  :  which  added  together,  give  ih  16' 
52"  28,//. 

Again,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  how  many  degrees, 
minutes,  dfc.  of  the  equator ,  anfwer  to  23  hours  25  min. 
17  fee.  and  9  thirds.  Againft  2111  in  the  fourth  column  of 
the  table  you  have  3 15 0  :  againft  2  hours,  30 0  :  againft  20', 
50  :  againft  10  fee.  2'  30'' :  againft  5  fee.  1'  15"  o'":  againft 
2  fee.  30"  o":  againft  6  thirds,  T  30"' :  which  added  toge¬ 
ther  give  351°  19'  17".  15". 

Elevation ,  or  altitude  of  the  Equator,  is  an  arch  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  circle,  intercepted  between  the  equator  and  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

The  elevation  of  the  equator ,  with  that  of  the  pole,  is  always 
equal  to  a  quadrant.  See  Elevation,  and  Altitude. 

EQUERY  *,  or  Ecury,  a  grand  ftable,  or  lodge  for  horfes 
furnifhed  with  all  the  conveniencies  thereof  j  as  ftalls,  manger, 
rack,  dfc. 


E  Q.U 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  efeurie,  which  fignifie* 
the  fame  thing.  Some,  again,  derive  efeurie  from  the  Latin 
/curia,  which  not  only  denotes  a  place  for  beafls  to  be  put 
up  in,  but  alfo  a  grange,  or  barn.  But  a  more  probable  de¬ 
rivation  is  from  equile,  a  liable  for  horfes,  of  equust 
horfe. 

Some  hold  that  Jlqble ,  in  propriety,  relates  only  to  bul¬ 
locks,  cows,  fheep,  hogs,  dfc.  And  equery  to  horfes,  mules, 
&c. 

A  fimple  equery ,  is  that  provided  for  one  row  of  horfes  :  A 
double  equery ,  that  provided  for  two,  with  a  paffage  in  the 
middle,  or  two  palfages ;  the  horfes  being  placed  head  to  head : 
as  in  the  little  equery  at  Verfailles. 

Under  equery  are  fometimes  alfo  comprehended  the  lodgings, 
and  apartments,  of  the  equeries ,  grooms,  pages,  &c. 

Equery,  efeuyer ,  is  alfo  an  officer,  who  has  the  care,  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  horfes  of  a  king,  or  prince. 

Equeries,  or  Equerries,  popularly  called  Querries, 
are  particularly  ufed  among  us,  for  officers  of  the  king’s 
ftables  ;  five  in  number,  who  when  his  majefty  goes  abroad, 
t  ride  in  the  leading  coach  ;  are  in  waiting  one  at  a  time  month¬ 
ly,  and  have  a  table  with  the  gentlemen  ufhers  during  the 
time. 

They  ufed  to  ride  on  horfeback  by  the  coach-fide,  when  the 
king  travelled  ;  but  that  being  more  expenfive  to  them, 
than  neceffary  to  the  fovereign,  it  has  been  difeonti- 
nued. 

Equeries  of  the  crown  ftable  have  that  appellation,  as  being  ftn- 
ployed  in  managing,  and  breaking  the  Saddle  horfes,  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  king’s  riding. 

They  are  two  in  number ;  whereof  one  is,  or  always  fhould 
be,  in  clofe  waiting  at  court  j  and  when  his  majefty  rides, 
holds  the  ftirrup,  whilft  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  or  one  of 
the  equeries ,  in  his  abfence,  affifts  in  mounting  him  j  or 
when  his  majefty  rides,  they  ufually  attend  him. 

EQUES  Auratus ,  is  ufed  to  Signify  a  knight  batchelor ;  called 
auratus ,  q.  d.  gilt ;  becaufe  anciently  none  but  knights  might 
gild  or  beautify  their  armour,  or  other  habiliments  of  war, 
with  gold.  See  Knight. 

In  law,  this  term  is  not  ufed  ;  but  inftead  of  it,  miles  ;  and 
fometimes  chevalier.  See  Miles,  Chevalier,  &c. 
EQUESTRIS*,  Equestrian,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
phrafe,  equejlrian  ftatue,  which  fignifies  a  ftatue  reprefenting  a 
perfon  mounted  on  horfeback.  See  Statue. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  eques,  knight,  horfeman  ; 
of  equus,  horfe. 

The  fortuna  equejlris ,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  ftatue  of  that 
goddels  on  horfeback. — We  fometime  alfo  fay,  equejlrian  co¬ 
lumn.  See  Column. 

Equestrian  order ,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  the  order  of 
knights,  or  equites.  See  Knight. 

EQUIANGULAR,  or  /Equiangular  ,  in  geometry, 
is  applied  to  figures,  whole  angles  are  all  equal.  See 
Angle. 

A  fquare  is  an  equiangular  figure.  See  Square. — All  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles  are  alfo  equiangular.  See  Equilateral. 
When  the  three  angles  of  one  triangle,  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  three  angles  of  another  triangle  ;  fuch  triangles  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  equiangular.  See  Triangle. 

EQUICRURAL,  or  /Equicrural,  Triangle ,  is  what  we 
more  ufually  call  an  Ifofceles.  See  Isosceles. 
EQUICULUS,  Equuleus,  or  Equus  minor ,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere.  See  Equuleus. 
EQUIDIFFERENT,  or  /Equidifferent,  in  arithmetic.  If 
in  a  feries  of  three  quantities,  there  be  the  fame  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond,  as  between  the  fecond  and  third, 
they  are  faid  to  be  continually  equidifferent :  but  if  in  a  feries  of 
four  quantities,  there  be  the  fame  difference  between  the  firft: 
and  fecond,  as  between  the  third  and  fourth,  they  are  faid  to 
be  diferetely  equidifferent.  See  Ratio. 

Thus,  3,  6,  7,  and  10,  are  diferetely  equidifferent  j  and  3, 
6,  and  9,  continually  equidifferent. 

EQUIDISTANT,  or  /Equidistant,  in  geometry,  a  term 
of  relation  between  two  things,  which  are  every  where  at 
an  equal,  or  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other.  See  Di¬ 
stance. 

Thus  parallel  lines  are  faid  to  be  cquidiftant,  as  they  neither 
approach  nor  recede.  See  Parallel. 

EQUILATERAL,  or  ./Equilateral,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
whofe  fides  are  all  equal. 

Thus,  an  equilateral  triangle,  is  that  whofe  fides  are  all  of 
equal  length. — In  an  equilateral  triangle,  all  the  angles  are 
like  wife  equal.  See  Triangle,  and  Figure. 

All  regular  polygons,  and  regular  bodies,  are  equilateral.  See 
Polygon,  Regular,  idc. 

Equilateral  Hyperbola ,  is  that  wherein  the  conjugate  axes, 
as  A  B,  and  D  E,  are  equal. — Tab.  Conics  fig.  20. 

Hence,  as  the  parameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conjugate 
axes,  it  is  alfo  equal  thereto.  Consequently,  if  in  the  equation 
y1  =  b  x  -f-  b  x1 :  a,  we  make  b  =  a  j  the  equation  y1  =  a  x 
defines  the  nature  of  an  equilateral  Hyperbola.  See  Hv- 

PERBOLA. 
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EQUILIBRIUM,  oi-yEquiLiBRiuM,  in  mechanics,  a  term 

implying  an  exad  equality  of  weight  between  two  bodies,  com 
pared  with  each  other.  See  Weight. 

A  balance  is  in  equilibria ,  when  the  two  ends  are  fo  exaftly 
poifed,  that  neither  of  them  afcends  or  defcends,  but  both  re¬ 
tain  their  parallel  pofition  to  the  horizon.  From  which  cir- 
cumftance  the  word  is  originally  taken  ;  as  being  a  compound 
oiaquus,  equal,  and  libra,  balance— Whence  we  frequently 
ufe  the  word  balance  in  lieu  thereof.  See  Balance.  7 
The  equilibrium  of  fluids  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  do¬ 
ctrine  of  hydroftatics.  See  Fluid. 

Equilibrium,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  on  other  occafions  A 
painter  muft  take  care  to  obferve  the  equilibrium  of  his  figures 
t.  e.  difpofe  them  well  on  their  centre  of  gravity  that  they 
may  not  feem  ill  fupported,  or  ready  to  tumble.  *  7 

Thus,  e.gr  if  one  arm  be  moving  forward,  the  other  muft  be 
proportionably  backward,  to  poife  the  figure. 

In  a  picture,  there  ftiould  always  be  an  equilibrium  between 
one  part  and  another :  that  is,  the  objects  are  to  be  diftributed  fo, 
as  to  balance,  and  contraft  each  other;  and  not  too  many,  e 

FoJ™i7rT° TTPT  P  °ne  the  °ther  lcft  bare* 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  applied  to 
iimple  magnitudes,  when  multiplied  equally,  i.  e  bv  ennal 
quantities,  or  multiplyers.  See  Multiplication  7  q 
Thus  taking  A  as  many  times  as  B ;  or  multiplying  them 
equally,  there  will  ftill  remain  the  fame  ratio  between  the  mag 
mtudes  thus  multiplied,  as  between  the  primitive  magnitudes 
before  multiplication. 

Now,  thofc  magnitudes,  thus  equally  multiplied,  are  called 
equimultiples  of  the  original  ones  A  and  B :  whence  we  fav 

SeeRATW^  haVC  thC  ramC  ratI°  38  lhe  fimple  quantities! 

In  arithmetic,  we  generally  ufe  the  term  equimultiples  for  num¬ 
bers  which  contain  equally,  or  an  equal  number  of  times,  their 
Jubmultiples. 

Thus  12  and  6  are  equimultiples  of  their  Jubmultiples  4  and  2  • 
mafmuch  as  each  of  them  contains  its  Jubmultiple  three  times’ 
See  Submultiple. 

EQUINA  Sella.  See  the  article  Sella. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  or  ^Equinoctial,  in  aftronomy,  a  great 
and  immoveable  circle  of  the  fphere,  under  which  the  equator 
moves  in  its  diurnal  motion.  See  Sphere. 

The  equinoctial ,  or  equinoctial  line ,  is  ordinarily  confounded 
With  the  equator  ;  but  there  is  a  difference :  the  equator  be¬ 
ing  moveable,  and  the  equinoctial  immoveable  ;  and  the  equa¬ 
tor  drawn  about  the  convex  furface  of  the  fphere,  but  the 
equinoctial  on  the  concave  furface  of  the  magnus  orbis.  See 
Equator. 

The  equinoctial  is  conceived,  by  fuppofing  a  femi-diameter 
of  the  fphere,  produced  through  a  point  of  the  equator 
and  there,  by  the  rotation  of  the  fphere  about  its  axis,  de- 
fcribing  a  circle  on  the  immoveable  furface  of  the  primum 
mobile.  r 

Whenever  the  fun  in  its  progrefs  through  the  eclyptic 
comes  to  this  circle,  it  makes  equal  days  and  nights  all  a- 
round  the  globe  ;  as  then  rifingdue  eaft,  and  fetting  due  weft, 
which  he  never  does  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  See 
Day.  3 

And  hence  the  denomination,  from  aquus ,  and  nox,  night ; 
quia  eequat  diem  nodi.  See  Day,  and  Night. 

The  equinoctial ,  then,  is  the  circle  which  the  fun  defcribes,  or 
appears  to  defcribe,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  that  is,  when 
the  length  of  the  day  is  every  where  equal  to  that  of  the  night: 
which  happens  twice  per  annum.  See  Equinox. 
Equinoctial,  in  geography.  See  the  article  Equator. 
People  who  live  under  this  circle,  by  geographers  and  naviga¬ 
tors  called  the  line ,  have  their  days  and  nights  conftantly  equal. 
And  at  noon,  the  fun  is  in  their  zenith,  and  cafts  no  fhadow! 
See  Asctl. 

From  this  circle,  is  the  declination,  or  latitude  of  places,  ac¬ 
counted  in  degrees  of  the  meridian.  See  Latitude,  &c. 
Equinoctial  Points ,  are  the  two  points  wherein  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  interfeCl  each  other. — The  one,  being  in  the  firft 
point  of  aries,  is  called  the  vernal ;  and  the  other  in  the  firft 
point  of  libra,  the  autumnal  point.  See  Point. 

Equinoctial  Colure,  is  that  palling  through  the  equinoctial 
points.  See  Colure. 

Equinoctial  Dial,  is  that  whofe  plane  lies  parallel  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial.  See  Dial. 

Equinoctial  Hours,  -j  ("Hour. 

Equinoctial  Line.  V  See  the  articles  <  Line. 

Equinoctial  Orient.  3  (.Orient. 

EQUINOX,  oriEQUiNox,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  when  the 
fun  enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points.  See  Equinoctial 
Point. 

The  time  when  he  enters  the  vernal  point  is  particularly  deno¬ 
minated  the  vernal ;  and  that  when  he  enters  the  autumnal 
point,  the  autumnal  equinox.  See  Autumnal,  and  Vernal. 
The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial  cir¬ 
cle  ;  when,  of  confequence,  the  days  are  equal  to  the  nights 
throughout  the  world,  which  is  the  cafe  twice  a  year ;  viz. 
about  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  12th  of  September,  the 
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firft  of  which  is  the  vernal,  and  the  fecond  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox. 

As  the  fun’s  motion  is  unequal,  that  is,  fometimes  fwifter, 
and  fometimes  flower,  (from  the  caufes  already  explained  un¬ 
der  the  article  Equation)  it  com6s  to  pals,  that  there  are 
about  eight  days  more  from  the  vernal,  to  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox,  than  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal:  the  fun  /pending 
fo  much  more  time  in  travelling  through  the  northern,  than 
the  fouthern  figns. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  M.  Caflini,  the  fun  is  18 6k 
*n  the  northern  figns;  and  only  178  k  I4h.  56'.  in 
the  fouthern.  The  difference  of  which  is  7k  23'’.  57k 

The  fun  being  continually  advancing  forwards  in  the  ecliptic, 

and  gaining  a  degree  every  day  ;  he  makes  no  ftay  in  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points,  but  the  moment  he  arrives  in  them,  leaves 
them. 

^  rv0l|Ir^e,•  tber^ore»  though  the  day  the  fun  enters  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points,  is  called  the  equinox,  as  being  reputed  equal  to 
niS  t yet  is  not  it  precifely  fo,  unlels  the  fun  enters  the  equa¬ 
tor  at  mid-day.  For  if  the  fun  rifing  ftiould  enter  the  vernal 
equinox,  at  fetting,  he  will  have  departed  from  it,  and  have 
got  northwards  about  12':  confequently,  that  day  will  be 
omewhat  longer  than  12  hours,  and  the  night  proportionably 
lhorter.  1 

The  time  of  the  equinoxes ,  i.  e.  the  moment  in  which  the  fun 
enters  the  equator,  is  found  by  obfervation ;  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  the  obfervation  being  given. 

Thus,  in  the  equino&ial  day,  or  near  it,  take  the  juft  me- 
ri  lan  altitude  of  the  fun ;  if  this  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
the  equator,  or  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  the  fun  is  that 
very  moment  in  the  equator.  If  it  be  not  equal,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  the  fun’s  declination.  The  next  day  obferve  the 
meridian  altitude  as  before,  and  find  his  declination  :  if  the 
eclination  be  of  different  kinds,  viz.  the  one  north,  and  the 
other  fouth,  the  equinox  has  happened  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  them.  Otherwife,  the  fun  has  either  not  entered 
the  equinoctial,  or  had  pafled  it  at  firft.  From  thefe  two  ob¬ 
fervations,  a  trigonometrical  calculus  gives  the  time  of  the 
equinox. 

It  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the  equino&ial  points,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are  continually  moving  back¬ 
ward,  or  in  antecedentia,  that  is,  weftward.  This  retrograde 
motion  of  the  equinoaial  points,  is  that  famous  and  difficult 
phaenomenon,  called  the  precejjion  of  the  equinoxes.  See  Pre¬ 
cession  of  the  equinox. 

Equinus  Venter.  See  Venter  Equinus. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  navigation.  See  Crew. 

EQUIPOLLENCE,  in  logic,  is  when  there  is  an  equivalence 
between  two  or  more  terms,  or  propofitions ;  i.  e.  when  they 
ignify  one  and  the  fame  thing,  though  they  exprefs  it  diffe- 
rently — Such  propofitions,  Cfe.  are  faid  to  be  equipollent.  See 
^  Equivalent. 

EQUIPPE ,  in  heraldry,  exprefles  a  cavalier  equipped,  i.  e. 
armed  at  all  points. 

EQUITY,  jEquitas,  denotes  juftice,  or  right  mitigated  and 
tempered  by  the  confideration  of  particular  circumftances;  or  a 
correction,  and  abatement  of  the  feverity  of  fome  law  ;  or  a 
temperament,  which,  without  being  unjuft,  abates  the  rigour 
of  fome  juft  law.  See  Law. 

This  is  what  the- Greeks  call  sT/mw;*.— The  utmoft  feverity 
of  a  good  law,  is  frequently  contrary  to  juftice;  it  ftiould  al¬ 
ways  have  equity  for  its  rule,  and  guide,  Summum  jus ,  Jape 
Jumma  injuria. 

The  foundation  of  equity,  is  not,  that  there  is  any  miftake  in 
the  law ;  but  that  the  law  was  laid  down  univerfally ;  by  rea- 
fon  all  circumftances  could  not  be  confidered,  or  taken  in  un¬ 
der  one  kw. 

Equity,  therefore,  is  not  fo  much  a  correction  of  a  law,  as  an 
amendment ;  nor  yet  fo  properly  an  amendment  of  the  law  it 
felf,  as  of  fome  conclufion  arifing  from  its  being  ill  underftood 
oj  ill  applied.  * 

In  this  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  difpenfation ,  which  takes  away 
the  obligation  of  the  law  in  fome  particular  cafe ;  wjiereas  a 
correction  does  not  take  away  any  thing  of  the  obligation  but 
only  ftiews  in  what  fenfe  it  is  to  be  taken,  left  there  ftiould  be 
imagined  any  obligation,  where  there  is  none. 

For  an  inftance,  fuppofe  it  an  exprefs  law,  that  the  city  behw 
now  befet  with  an  enemy,  the  gates  be  all  ftmt ;  and  fuppofe 
it  fall  out,  that  the  enemy  is  then  in  purfuit  after  feme  of  the 
citizens  by  whom  it  is  defended  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  highly 
prejudical  thereto,  not  to  open  them  the  gates:  equity  here  de¬ 
crees  the  gates  to  be  opened,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  word  of 
the  law. 

Thom.  Aquinas  propofes  another  inftance:  fuppofe  it  law,  that 
whoever  refufes  to  reftore  what  had  been  committed  in  trull 
to  him,  (hall  pay  a  grievous  mul£t ;  and  fuppofe  fome  oerfon 
refufe  to  reftore  a  fword  left  with  him,  to  a  mad-man.  Th" 
cafe  is  comprehended  m  the  fenfe  and  intendment  of  the  law 
though  not  in  the  words  thereof.  And  the  iegiflator  himfelf 

here6 fteti* m^ns "a"*  ““P1  Equity,  therefore,  muft 

acquit  rmanc?SfmdaPP'ytlledeftaofthe  ^  “4 

In 
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la  this  view,  equity  is  of  two  kinds,  and  thofe  of  contrary  ef¬ 
fects:  the  one  abridges,  and  takes  from  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other  enlarges,  and  adds  thereto. 

The  firft  is  defined,  the  corrc&ion  of  a  law,  made  generally 
in  that  part  wherein  it  fails  :  as,  fuppofe  a  ftatute  made, 
<«  That  whofoever  does  fuch  a  thing,  lhall  be  a  felon,  or  fuf- 

!  «  fer  death:’*  yet  if  a  mad-man,  or  an  infant,  who  hath  no 

difcretion,  do  the  fame,  he  lhall  never  be  a  felon,  nor  fuft’er 
death. 

The  other  is  defined,  an  extenfion  of  the  words  of  the  law,  to 
cafes  which  are  not  expreffed,  which  yet  come  under  the  fame 
reafon ;  fo  that,  when  one  thing  is  enacted,  all  other  things, 
which  are  of  the  like  degree,  are  fo  too. 

Thus  the  ftatute  which  ordains,  that  in  action  of  debtagainft 
executors,  he  who  appears  bydittrefs  fhall  anfwer  ;  extends  by 
equity,  to  adminiftrators  :  and  fuch  of  them  as  (hall  appear  firft 
by  diftrefs,  lhall  anfwer,  by  the  equity  pf  the  faid  a£t :  quia  funt 
in  csquali  genere. 

Equity  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  virtue  of  juftice.  See  Justice. 

Equity,  in  our  laws,  &c.  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  court  of 
chancery,  where  controverfies  are  fuppofed  to  be  determined, 
according  to  the  exa£t  rules  of  equity  and  confcience,  by  miti¬ 
gating  the  rigour  of  the  common  law.  See  Chancery. 

/E  quit  as  fequitur  legem ,  is  an  old  maxim  in  law ;  but  from  the 
great  increafe  of  luits  in  chancery,  fome  have  thought  fit  to 
give  it  this  conftru£tion,  that  in  all  caufes  after  a  man  has  been 
at  law,  he  muft  go  to  equity. 

EQUIVALENT,  is  underftood  of  fomething  that  is  equal  in 
value,  force,  or  effect  to  another.  See  Equality. 
Equivalence  is  of  various  kinds,  in  proportions,  in  terms ,  and  in 
things. 

Equivalent  Terms  are,  where  feveral  words  that  differ  in 
found,  have  yet  one  and  the  fame  fignification :  as,  every  body 
vuas  there ,  and  no  body  was  abfent ;  nihil  non ,  and  omne. 

Equivalent  Things,  are  either  moral ,  pbyfical, ,  or  Jlatical. — 
Moral,  as  when  we  fay,  that  tire  commanding  or  advifing  a 
murther,  is  a  guilt  equivalent  to  that  of  the  murtherer. — Phyft- 
cal,  as  when  a  man,  who  has  the  ftrengtb  of  two  men,  is  laid 
to  be  equivalent  to  two Statical ,  whereby  a  lefs  weight  be¬ 
comes  of  equal  force  with  a  greater,  by  having  its  diftance,  from 
the  centre,  increafed. 

EQUIVOCAL,  /Equivocum,  denotes  a  word,  or  expreflion 
that  is  dubious,  and  ambiguous ;  or  that  may  have  feveral 
fenfes,  one  true,  and  another  falfe. 

Equivocal  terms  anfwer  to  what  are  otherwife  called  homonyma, 
or  homonymous  terms.  See  Homonymus. 

Such  is  the  word  emperor,  which  is  both  the  name  of  a  dignity, 
the  proper  name  of  a  perfon,  and  the  name  of  a  plant.  So  alfp 
the  Latin  gallus,  whicli  Hands  indifferently  for  a  cock,  and  a 
Frenchman. 

In  thefe  cafes  one  word  denotes  diver fe  conceptions,  one  word 
diverfe  things:  whence  that  common  definition  of  equivocals  in 
the  fchools,  quorum  nomen  ejl  commune,  ratio  vero  ejjentus  fecun- 
dum  illud  nomen  diverfa. 

Philolophers  diftinguilh  equivocals ,  into  adiive  and  pajjive  j  or 
aquivoca  cequivocantia ,  and  cequivocata. 

/Equivoca  aquivocantia ,  or  thofe  that  denomitate  and  fignify 
things,  are  words  common  to  feveral  things  in  a  very  different 
fignification,  i.  e.  to  feveral  things  which  have  a  fimilar  ef- 
fence,  correfpondent  to  the  fimilar  denomination.  E.  gr.  The 
word  taurus ,  which  ftands  for  a  fign,  a  mountain,  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  j  and  in  one  fignifies  a  lowing  animal ;  in  another,  a  heap 
of  ftones  and  earth ;  and  in  the  third,  a  conftellation,  or  fyftem 
of  ftars. 


/Equivoca  cequivocata ,  or  thofe  that  are  called  or  denominated ; 
are  the  things  fignified  by  ambiguous  names,  e.  gr.  a  fign,  a 
mountain,  and  an  animal.  Which  laft  fpeciss  of  equivocals  a- 
lone,  Ariftotle  feems  to  have  had  in  view  in  his  definition, 
which  agrees  to  thele,  and  thefe  only. 

Equivocal  Aaion.  i  See  (he  article  f  Action-. 

Equivocal  Cauje.  5  L  Cause. 

Equivocal  Generation ,  is  a  method  of  producing  animal’s  and 
plants,  not  by  the  ufual  way  of  coition  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  but  by  1  know  not  what  plaftic  power,  or  virtue  in  the 
fun,  $5V.  See  Generation. 

Thus  infedls,  maggots,  flies,  fpiders,  frogs,  &c.  have  ufually 
been  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  equivocal  generation,  i.  e.  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  warming,  agitating  and  impregnating  the 
duft,  earth,  mud,  and  putrified  parts  of  animals. 

The  method  of  generation,  wh  ich  we  alfo  call  spontaneous,  was 
commonly  afferted  and  believed  among  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers :  but  the  moderns,  from  more  and  better  obfervations, 
unanimoufly  rejedl  it,  and  hold  that  all  animals,  nay  and  ve¬ 
getables  top,  are  univocally  produced,  that  is,  by  parent  ani¬ 
mals,  and  vegetables  of  the  fame  fpecies  and  denomination.  See 
Uni  vocal  Generation. 

It  were  a  thing,  one  would  imagine,  fuflicient  to  difcredit  the 
Ariftotelian,  or  rather  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  equivocal  gene¬ 
ration,  to  find  flies,  frogs,  lice,  &c.  to  be  male  and1  female  : 
and  accordingly  to  engender,  lay  eggs,  &c. 

To  imagine  that  any  of  thofe  creatures  could  be  fpontane- 
oufly  produced,  efpecially  in  fo  romantic  a  manner,  as  in 
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the  clouds,  as  they  particularly  thought  frogs  were,  and  that 
they  dropped  down  in  fhowers  of  rain,  were,  certainly,  high¬ 
ly  unphilofophical ! 

Yet  feme,  even  to  this  day,  credit  the  raining  of  frogs ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  very  curious  and  learned  Dr.  Lifter,  feems 
inclined  to  the  opinion  :  inftancing  in  frogs,  found  on  the  leads 
of  the  lord  Alton's  gatehoufe  at  Tixal  in  Staffordlhire,  which 
he  imagines  came  there  by  fome  fuch  means.  But  we  may 
make  a  judgment  of  this,  and  a  hundred  the  like  reports  to  be 
met  with  in  confiderable  authors,  from  fome  other  the  like  re¬ 
lations  that  have  been  better  inquired  into.  Such  are  feveral 
reports  of  the  raining  of  millet-feed,  wheat,  whitings,  & c.  An 
account  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of  the  deceit,  fee  under 
Rain  and  Shower. 

The  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  we  call  an  Egyptian  do - 
Urine,  as  having,  in  all  probability,  had  its  rife  in  Egypt,  to 
falve  the  hypothefis  of  the  original  production  of  men,  and 
other  animals,  out  of  the  earth,  by  help  of  the  fun’s  heat. 
To  prove  which,  the  Egyptians,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  obferves, 
produce  this  obfervation ;  that  about  Thebes,  when  the  earth 
is  moiftened  by  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  impregnated  by  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  folar  rays,  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  mice 
do  come  forth :  whence  he  infers,  that  all  kinds  of  animals 
might  equally  have  arifen  out  of  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of 
things.  And  from  thefe,  bilhop  Stillingfleet  takes  the  other 
writers  and  adherents,  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation , 
Mela,  Pliny,  Ovid,  &c.  to  have  borrowed  the  hypothefis, 
without  enquiring  into  its  truth.  Derham’s  Phy.  Theol,  lib.  IV. 
c.  15. 

EQUIVOCATION,  jEquivocatio,  the  ufing  a  term, 
or  expreflion,  that  has  a  double  fignification.  See  Equivo¬ 
cal. 

Equivocations  are  expedients  to  fave  telling  the  truth,  and  yet 
without  telling  a  lye  for  the  matter.  The  fathers  are  great 
patrons  of  equivocations ,  and  mental  refervations  ;  holding, 
that  the  ufe  of  fuch  fhifts,  and  ambiguities,  is  in  many  cafes 
allowable.  See  Reservation. 

St.  Auguftin,  particularly,  is  repoached  with  endeavouring  to 
vindicate  Ifaac  for  faving  his  wife  from  a  crime,  by  an  equivo¬ 
cation  :  tacuit  aliquid  veri,  fsf  non  dixit  aliquid falfi.  To  advance 
a  dubious  propofition,  knowing  it  will  be  underftood  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  you  give  it  in  your  mind,  is  an  equivocation, 
and  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  fincerity.  See  Trut  h,  Fals- 
hood,  &c. 

Equivocation,  in  moral  theology,  is  ftriCUy  underftood  of  a 
term,  or  phrafe,  with  two  different  fignifications  j  the  one 
common,  and  obvious ;  the  other  more  unufual,  and  remote : 
the  latter  of  which  being  underftood  by  the  fpeaker,  but  the 
former  by  the  hearers,  they  conceive  fomething  different  from 
one  another. 

Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  St.  John,  chap.  11.  where  our 
Saviour  is  reprefented  as  faying,  Lazarus  Jleepeth :  for  the  dif- 
ciples  taking  the  word  Jlecping  in  the  ufual  fignification,  con¬ 
cluded  that  Lazarus,  whom  they  had  been  told  was  lick,  be¬ 
gan  tQ  take  reft,  and  would  feon  recover  ;  but  Jefus,  ufing 
the  words  in  a  le/s  diredt,  and  ufual  fignification,  meant  that 
Lazarus  was  dead. 

When  the  equivoque  confifts  of  feveral  words,  it  is  properly  cal¬ 
led  an  amphibology :  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  St.  John, 
chap.  ii.  dejlroy  this  temple,  lays  Jefus  Chrift,  fpeaking  to  the 
Jews,  and  I  will  raife  it  again  in  three  days. 

T  he  lawfulne/s  of  the  ufe  of  equivocations  has  been  greatly  dis¬ 
puted  among  the  modern  cafuifts :  many  grave  authors  deny 
that  it  is  allowable  to  ufe  them  on  any  occafion  whatever. 
Their  reafon  is,  that  an  equivoque  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
the  fame  with  a  lye.  See  Falshood,  and  Reservation. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  particularlarly  CabafFut,  a  divine  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  priefts  of  the  oratory,  hold  a  world  of  diffe¬ 
rence  between  an  equivocation  and  a  lye ;  maintaining  that  it 
is  ever  criminal  to  tell  a  lye ;  but  that  there  are  fome  occafions' 
where  an  equivocation  may  be  ufed  innocently  :  and  fuch,  in 
effect,  is  the  fentiment  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Antonin,  St.  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  efpecially  St.  Auguftin,  as  Fa.  Cabaflut  feems  to 
have  demonftrated.  Lib.  IV.  Theor.  de  Prax.  Jur.  Can.  Edit. 
Ludg.  1685.  cap.  4. 

EQUULEUS,  or  Eculeus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  rack,  or 
engine  of  torture,  ufed  for  extorting  the  truth  ;  at  firft  chiefly 
on  flaves,  but  afterwards  turned  againft  the  chriftians. 

The  patient’s  arms  and  legs  being  fattened  on  the  equuleus  with 
.  cords,  he  was  hoifted  aloft,  and  extended  in  liich  manner, 
that  all  his  bones  were  diflocated.  In  this  ftate,  red  hot  plates 
were  applied  to  his  body ;  and  he  was  alfo  goaded  in  the  fides 
with  an  iron  forked  inftrument,  called  ungula. — 

The  equuleus  was  of  wood,  had  holes,  at  certain  diftances ; 
with  a  ferew,  by  which  the  criminal  was  ftretched  to  the  3d, 
fometimes  to  the  4th  or  the  5th  hole :  at  intervals  the  ferew 
wasflackened  again  ;  by  which  he  had  fomerefpite  i  but  then 
was  he  tormented  with  queftions. 

Hieronymus  Magius,  when  a  prifoner  among  the  Turks,  wrote 
an  exprefs  treatife  de  Equuleo ;  and  another  of  bells ;  merely, 
as  it  is  faid,  from  his  memory,  without  any  afliftanee  of  books. 
Sigoniui  had  another  treatife  on  the  feme  fubjedt. 

Equuleus, 
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Eqijuleus,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  he 
mifphere  ;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  4  ;  in  Ty 
cho’s  4,  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s  10.  The  longitudes,  latitudes 
magnitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow. 
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Names  and fituations  of 
thejlars. 


CD 

CT3 

a 


Preced.  of  two  in  the  mouth. 


Longit. 

Latitude. 

North. 

0  '  " 

0  '  " 

14  12  57 

20  32  56 

*5  59  37 

23  02  36 

16  02  30 

21  16  OI 

16  25  37 

21  38  31 

19  06  24 

25  13  12 

19  07  07 

25  06  52 

20  07  30 

24  46  57 

18  47  48 

20  09  09 

20  51  05 

2*  42  53 

21  07  02 

21  03  06 

M 

'jq 

3 


Subfeq.  of  the  fame. 

Preced  of  two  in  the  head. 

Subfeq.  in  the  fame. 

Equuleus,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  See  Horse. 
ERADICATIVE,  in  medicine.  See  Radical. 

ERANARCHA*,  a  publick  officer  among  the  an¬ 

cient  Greeks,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  prefide  over,  and  direct 
the  alms,  and  provifions  made  for  the  poor. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  alms ,  contribution , 

and  command. 

The  eranarcha  was  properly  the  ad  mini  lira  tor,  or  ft  e  ward  of 
the  poor:  when  any  perfon  was  reduced  to  poverty,  taken 
captive,  or  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  which  he  could  not  effeCt 
for  want  of  money,  &c.  this  officer  called  an  affembly  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  taxed  each,  according  to  his 
means  and  eftate,  to  contribute  towards  his  relief.  This  is 
what  we  learn  from  Corn.  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas. 

ERASED,  in  heraldry,  exprefles  any  thing  violently  torn  off 
from  its  proper  place. — It  is  ufed  in  contradiftinClion  to  couped , 
which  fignifies  a  thing  clean  cut  off.  — The  family  of  Card 
bears  ermine,  a  demy-lion  rampant  erafed ,  azure,  tdc. 

ERASTIANS,  a  religious  fed,  or  faClion,  which  arofe  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  thus  called  from  their  1 
leader  Tho.  Eraftus  ;  whofe  diftinguifhing  do&rine  it  was, 
that  the  church  had  no  right  to  difeipline,  that  is,  no  regular 
power  to  excommunicate,  exclude,  cenfure,  abfolve,  decree, 
or  the  like. 

ERECT  Flower s,  are  fuch  as  grow  upright,  without  hanging,  or 
reclining  the  head.  See  Flower. 

Erect  Vifion.  See  the  article  Vision. 

Erect  {  &c.  }  Dia,s'  D,AL’ 

ERECTION,  the  a£t  of  railing,  or  elevating  a  thing,  in  a  right 
line.  See  Elevation. 

The  ereSling  a  perpendicular  on  a  line  given,  is  a  popular  pro¬ 
blem  in  geometry.  See  Perpendicular. 

The  term  Erection  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively. — As,  the  ere¬ 
Slion  of  a  marquifate  into  a  dutchy  ;  bilhopricks  can  only  be 
erected  by  the  king. 

It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  ere  St  ftatues  to  great  men. 
Cato,  the  cenfor,  being  asked  why  a  ftatue  was  not  ereSled 
him  ?  I  had  rather,  fays  he,  hear  the  queftion  made,  than 
hear  it  asked  why  a  ftatue  was  ereSled  me. 

Erection,  is  particularly  ufed  in  medicine,  for  the  ftateof  the 
penis,  when  fwelled,  and  diftended  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles, 
called  ereSlores .  See  Penis,  and  Erector. 

There  is  alfo  an  ereSlion  of  the  clitoris,  performed  by  mufcles 
provided  for  that  purpofe.  See  Clitoris,  and  Erector. 

An  alternation  of  ereSlion ,  and  flaccidity  in  the  penis.  Dr. 
Drake  obferves,  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  :  the  firft  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  office  ;  the  fecond  for  the  fecurity  of  the  part. 
Without  an  ereSlion  it  were  impoffible  to  emit  and  lodge  the 
feed  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  with  a  conftant  one,  almoft 
as  impoffible  to  fecure  the  part  from  external  injuries  —To  fay 
nothing  of  the  lofs  of  inftigation,  which  muft  be  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  conftant  ereSlion.  See  Priapism  us. 

The  ereSlion  of  the  penis,  confifts  in  a  diftenfion  of  its  corpora 
cavernofa,  by  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  blood  pent  up  there¬ 
in.  See  Cavernosa. 

That  the  blood  is  the  matter  which  diftends  the  penis  in  ere¬ 
Slion,  is  evident  from  abundance  of  experiments ■,  though  the 
mod  convincing  is  that  of  firmly  tying  the  penis  of  an  animal 
(as  has  been  frequently  done  to  a  dog)  in  coitu  ;  wherein,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  found  but  blood  to  diftend  it.  Hence,  in  the 
bodies  of  criminals  that  hang  long  after  death,  the  penis  be¬ 
comes  ereSled  j  the  blood,  in  that  pofition,  falling  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  parts,  and  flopping  there. 

By  blowing  into  the  blood  veffels  of  the  penis  after  death,  the 
part  becomes  ereSled.  This  was  firft  difeoyered  by  Mr.  Cowper, 
upon  viewing  its  veins,  after  he  had  diftended  them  with 
wind  j  whence  it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  external  trunks 
paffed,  fome  under  its  skin  only,  and  forne  oyer  the  offa  pu¬ 
bis  :  befide,  that  a  vaft  number  of  other  veins  on  the  dorfum 
penis,  unite  and  empty  thcmfelves  into  one  trunk,  called  vena 
penis ,  which  paffes  immediately  under  a  tranfverfe  ligament  of 
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the  offa  pubis,  which  is  compr efied  by  the  approximation  of 
the  dorfum  penis,  to  the  ligament  of  the  pubis.  This  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dorfum  penis  is  effected  by  its  mufeuli  director  eg 
pulling  down  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  which 
are  tied  up  at  their  jun&ure  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  to  the 
os  pubis,  by  the  ligamentum  fufpenfbrium.  Now,  this  cannot 
happen  to  the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  by  rcafon  there 
is  no  bone,  whofe  pofition  can  give  rife  to  a  ligament,  which 
can  have  that  effe£l  on  its  veins :  wherefore  the  mufeuli  accele¬ 
rators,  embracing  the  veins  of  the  bulb  do  that  office,  tho’ 
not  fo  effedlually  as  in  the  penis  itfelf. 

Accordingly,  the  glans  is  not  always  perfectly  diftended  with 
the  penis,  and  fooneft  becomes  flaccid  on  an  ereSlion.  See 
Glans. 

The  blood,  by  fuch.  means,  being  precluded  from  its  return, 
the  corpora  cavernofa  muft  of  neceffity  become  diftended,  if 
we  confider  their  ftrudture  above-mentioned,  with  refpe£l  to 
the  veins.  The  arteries,  which  before  were  flaccid,  have  now 
their  trunks  alfo  diftended,  and  do  more  plentifully  import 
blood  into  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

But  fince  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  fome  part  of  the  detained 
blood  fhould  be  ftill  paffing  off,  left  it  become  grumous,  and 
unfit  for  a  reflux,  the  venae  preputii  communicate  with  thofe 
of  the  penis  itfelf ;  whereby  part  of  the  blood  may  be  return¬ 
ed  from  the  penis  during  its  ereSlion ,  and  give  way  to  a  frefh 
fupply  from  the  arteries,  and  preferve  the  circulation  uninter¬ 
rupted.  See  Circulation. 

ERECTOR  Clitoridis ,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifing 
from  the  protuberances  of  the  ifehium,  and  inferred  into  the 
fpongious  body  of  the  clitoris ;  which  they  ferve  to  eretft  in 
coition.  See  Clitoris. 

Erector  Penis ,  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifing  fleftiy  from  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  the  ifehium,  below  the  beginning  of  the  caver¬ 
nous  bodies  of  the  yard,  into  whofe  thick  membranes  they  are 
inferted.  / 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  the  yard  towards  the  os  pubis,  whereby  its 
greateft  vein  i3  compreffed,  and  the  refluent  blood  denied  its 
paffage  under  thofe  bones  ;  which  makes  it  fwell.  See 
Erection. 

EREMIT.  See  the  article  Hermit. 

ERICTHONIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation,  the  fame  as 
auriga,  See  Auriga. 

ERIDANUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  in  form  of  a  river.  See  Star  and  Constella¬ 
tion. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Eridanus ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
are  30:  in  Tycho’s  19:  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s  68:  the  longi¬ 
tudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  £5Y,  whereof  are  as  follow’. 


Flames  and fituatiens  of  the 
Jlars. 

Firft  from  the  turn  of  the  river  to 
the  breaft  of  cetus.)  A  fecond. 
Firft  in  the  river  before  the  breaft 
of  cetus.) 


s 


Preced. 

Middle. 

Second  before  the  breaft  of  cetus. 

10 

Third  of  thofe  following  turn  of  riv. 
Inform,  within  the  laft  finus. 

Third  before  the  breaft  of  cetus. 


>5 

Fourth  behind  the  turn  of  the  river. 

Fourth  before  the  breaft  of  cetuS. 
Fifth  behind  the  turn. 

Preced.  of  two  informes  over  the  riv. 
20 


Fifth  before  the  breaft  of  cetus. 


Subfeq.  and  more  fouth. 

Sixth  behind  the  turn. 

More  fouth.  but  contiguous  to  this. 


30 

Subfeq.  inform,  over  the  river. 
Eighth  behind  the  turn. 

In  the  fecond  bend  of  the  river. 

Ninth  beyond  the  turn. 

35 

North  of  two  beyond  the  firft  bend. 
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g  Longit. 


r 

« 

r 

£ 

r 


r 


27  43  50 

28  17  41 

4  24  5° 
28  40  53 

7  23  04 

28  59  23 

7  31  5s 
6 


02  44 
26  39 
52  09 


O  25  Oi 
O  I  I  14 

9  29  25 
9  35.13 
5  06  42 

5  45  03 
14  30  20 

r3  35  20 
9  5i  32 
*7  39  24 

12  08  57 
17  06  37 

6  30  56 
19  11  36 
19  30  50 


16  37 
oi  04 
13  00 
20  18 
20  16 


28 

15 
52 

16 

2C 


4  16 


21  17  38 
14  31  20 

*9  31  34 
23  32  24 
38  37 


Latitude 

South, 
o  '  " 
32  46  03 
35  32  44 
z4  33  38 
38  43  48 

18  42  23 

38  33  16 

19  10  52 

23  45  2° 
23  54  37 
23  57  16 

39  00  01 
44  45  OI 

25  57  22 

26  19  46 

39  °9  38 

38  32  17 

23  22  27 

27  46  30 

39  28  14 
18  26  20 

35  4°  15 

24  08  18 

28  46  16 

20  27  17 
*9  38  34 

31  09  15 

41  53  09 

42  34  32 

24  42  25 

25  00  38 

32  45  43 

43  4°  5° 

33  13  35 

21  47  28 


24  40  .24 

25  «5  5‘ 


13  39^1 

■7  29  56 
27  30  oc 


£ 

CTQ 

3 


4 

4 
3 
6 
6 

6  7 
6 

5  6 
6 

5 

3  4 

3  3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4  5 

3 

4 

5 

5  6 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 
6 

7 

5  6 

4  5 

5 
5 
5 
4 


6 
3  4 
Next 
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Names  andjituations  of  the 
Jiars. 

Next  before  the  fecond  bend. 

South,  beyond  the  firft  bend. 

Preced.  of  two  beyond  the  2d  bend. 

4° 

Preced.  in  the  firft  bend. 

Subfeq.  beyond  the  fecond  bend. 


45 

Subfeq.  in  the  firft  bend. 

(v 

North,  in  the  fecond  bend  toward  the 
Small  one  contiguous  to  the  fubfeq.  in 
50  (the  firft  bend. 

South,  in  the  fecond  bend. 


Preced.  before  the  firft  bend. 


Middle  before  the  firft  bend. 
60 

Small  one  contiguous  to  it. 


Subfeq.  before  the  firft  bend. 
That  next  the  rife  of  the  river. 
,6S 

North  in  the  rife  of  the  river  I 
Orion’s  leg.) 

South  in  the  rife  of  the  river. 


Sign. 

Longit. 

Latitude. 

0  '  ' 

South. 

O  '  " 

r 

25  00  50 

30  57  28 

26  07  45 

28  13  03 

18  07  00 

53  58  54 

*8  59  47 

25  oi  01 

20  06  13 

54  33  15 

11 

1  i5  *5 

20  1 1  27 

1  S3  24 

21  43  53 

I  13  38 

28  34  50 

l  OO  Jl 

29  53  5 2 

2  29  1 5 

25  08  39 

3  35  35 

20  54  06 

25  08  20 

5°  56  43 

K 

2  59  03 

24  20  37 

. 

25  32  21 

51  51  01 

E 

0  56  10 

36  01  48 

0  23  41 

41  25  03 

3  33  10 

30  49  18 

3  45  58 

30  28  21 

5  00  53 

25  24  13 

3  11  25 

30  cu  49 

3  3^  38 

38  27  13 

4  07  47 
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ERIGENS  Penis.  See  Erector  Penis. 

ERMIN,  or  Ermine,  in  heraldry,  a  white  field,  or  fur,  pow¬ 
dered,  or  interfperfed  with  black  fpots.  See  Fur. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  skin  of  an  animal,  of  the  fame 
denomination  ;  which  fome  will  have  a  water-rat,  others  a 
fort  of  weazle,  and  others  an  Armenian  moufe.  In  effedt, 
there  is  no  animal  whofe  skin  naturally  correfponds  to  the  he¬ 
rald’s  ermine. 

The  animal  is  milk  white  ;  and  fo  far  is  it  from  fpots,  that  the 
tradition  has  it,  he  will  rather  die,  or  be  taken,  than  fully 
its  whitenefs.  Whence  its  fymbolical  ufe. 

But  white  skins  having  for  many  ages  been  ufed  for  the  linings 
of  the  robes  of  magiftrates  and  great  men ;  the  furriers,  at 
length,  to  add  to  their  beauty,  ufed  to  few  bits  of  the  black 
tails  of  thofe  creatures  upon  the  white  skins  ;  to  render  them 
the  more  confpicuous.  Which  alteration  was  introduced  into 
armoury.  See  Tab.  Herald,  fg.  57. 

The  fable  fpots  in  ermine  are  not  of  any  determinate  number, 
but  may  be  more  or  lefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  painter  or  furrier. 
ERMINE'.  A  Crofs  Ermine',  is  a  crols  compofed  of  four 
ermine  fpots,  placed  in  'the  figure  reprefented  Tab.  Herald,  fg. 
58.  See  Cross. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  colours  in  fuch  arms  are  not  to 
be  exprefled ;  by  reafon,  neither  the  crofs,  nor  the  arms,  can 
be  of  any  colour  but  white  and  black. 

Colombiere  blazons  it  quatre  queues  dl ermine  en  croix.  The 
editor  of  Guillim  deferibes  it  thus  ;  a  crofs  of  four  ermines ; 
or,  more  properly,  of  four  ermine  fpots  in  crofs.  It  is  the 
coat  of  Hurfton  in  Chefhire. 

timbre  of  Ermine.  See  the  article  Timbre, 

ERMINES,  is  ufed  by  fome  Englifh  writers  for  the  reverfe  of 
ermine ,  i.  e.  for  white  fpots  on  a  black  field  :  but  on  what 
foundation  no  body  can  tel! ;  for  the  French,  from  whom  we 
have  our  heraldry,  have  no  fuch  term  ;  but  call  this  black 
powdered  with  white,  contre-ermine  ;  as  denoting  the  counter, 
or  reverfe  of  ermine ;  which  is  white  powdered  with  black. 
See  Tab.  Herald,  fg.  59. 

ERMINITES,  fhould  feem  a  diminutive  of  ermines ,  and  natu 
rally  to  fignify  little  ermines  ;  but  it  is  otherwife.  Erminites 
exprefles  a  white  field  powder’d  with  black  ;  only  every  fpot 
has  a  little  red  hair  therein. 

Some  authors  ufe  the  word  erminites ,  for  a  yellow  field  pow¬ 
dered  with  black  ;  which  the  French  exprefs  much  better  by 
or  feme  d’  ermines  de  fable. 

EROSION,  in  medicine,  the  a<ft  of  Iharp,  acid  fluids,  or  hu- 
mours,  gnawing  and  tearing  off  parts  from  the  flefh,  and 
other  iubfbmces.-— .Arfenic,  and  other  poifons,  make  erofons  in 
the  inteftjnes.  See  Corrosion. 

EROTIC  *,  is  applied  to  any  thing  which  has  a  relation  to  the 
paffion  of  love.  See  Passion. 

**  ^rorn  Greek,  tfUf ,  love ;  whence 

In  medicine,  we  particularly  ufe  the  phrafe  delirium  eroticism , 
for  a  kmd  of  melancholy  contracted  through  excels  of  love. 
See  Melancholy, 


ERR 

Though,  among  the  feveral  fpecies  of  pulfes,  there  be  no 
amorous  pulfe,  that  is,  no  puHe  peculiar  to  that  paflion ;  yet 
we  can  certainly  difeover  where  the  d  border  is  erotic,  by  the 
beating  of  the  pulfe,  which,  in  that  cafe,  is  changeable,  une¬ 
qual,  turbulent,  and  irregular.  Speak  to  the  patient  of  the 
perfon  he  loves,  and  his  pulfe  inftantly  changes,  becoming 
higher  and  quicker:  and  the  minute  you  change  the  conver- 
fation,  the  pulfe  is  loft  again,  and  is  difturbed  a-new.  See 
Pulse. 

ERRANT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  itinerant ;  attributed  to 
judges  who  go  the  circuit;  and  to  bailiffs  at  large.  See  Jus¬ 
tice,  Bailiff,  &c. 

Knight  Er rants.  See  the  article  Knight. 

ERRATA,  a  lift  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  con¬ 
taining  the  faults  that  have  efcaped  in  the  impreflion,  and, 
fometimes,  even  in  the  compofttion  of  the  work.  See 
Printing. 

Lindenberg  has  an  exprefs  diflertatlon  on  typographical  errors, 
de  erroribus  typographies  ;  wherein  he  obferves,  that  there  is 
no  book  exempt  from  them,  not  even  the  facred  books.  He 
fets  himfelf  to  enquire  into  all  the  caufes  thereof;  and  propofes 
means  to  prevent  them.  But  he  advances  nothing  on  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  what  is  either  common  or  impracticable.  The  au¬ 
thors,  compofitors,  and  correctors  of  the  prefs,  he  fays,  muft 
do  their  duty  ;  who  difputes  it  ?  each  author  muft  have  his  own 
printing-prefs  at  home,  as  Calixtus  and  Opitius  had  ;  who  can 
do  it  ? 

Fa.  Hardouin’s  book  on  medals,  might  be  entitled  the  errata 
of  the  antiquaries ;  and  the  critiques  on  biftory  by  Perizonius, 
the  errata  of  the  ancient  hiflorians.  In  the  fame  fenfe,  M. 
Bayle’s  dictionary  might  be  called  the  errata  of  Moreri. 
ERRATIC,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  planets, 
which  are  called  erratic  or  wandring  ftars,  in  qontradiftinCtioa 
to  the  fixed  ftars.  See  Planet,  and  Star. 

There  is  a]fo  a  kind  of  fever  called  erratic.  See  Fever. 
Erratic  Winds.  See  the  article  Wind, 

ERRHINA,  Eppu'rt,  in  medicine,  are  remedies  taken  by  the 
nofe,  to  enliven  the  fpirits,  ftop  bleeding,  &c.  but  principally 
to  purge  the  humidities  of  the  head. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  taken  in  powders,  as  betony,  tobacco, 
marjoram,  iris,  white  hellebore,  euphorbium,  &c.  —  Others 
in  a  liquid  form,  made  of  the  juice  of  marjoram,  fage,  beet, 
cyclamen,  iris,  &c. — Others  in  form  of  liniments,  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  unguent,  rofat.— Others,  folid,  formed  like  pyramids, 
to  ftop  bleeding  at  the  nofe ;  compofed  of  armenian  bole,  terra 
figillata,  maftic,  human,  or  hog’s  blood  dried,  Ifc.  Such  er- 
rhines  as  are  dry,  and  made  up  in  powders,  to  excite  fneezing, 
are  properly  called  fernutatories.—*Some  moderns  call  them  ca~ 
putpurgia.  See  Sternutatory. 

IERROUR,  or  Error,  a  miftake  of  the  mind,  in  giving 
affent  to  a  thing,  or  propofition  which  is  not  true.  See  Fal¬ 
lacy. 

Some  philofophers  define  error  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  whereby 
things  that  fhould  be  joined,  are  feparated  ;  or  things  that 
fhould  be  feparated,  are  joined  :  or  a  wrong  judgment,  difa- 
greeing  with  the  things  whereon  it  is  palled.  See  Judg¬ 
ment. 

Error  ftands  in  oppofition  to  truth ,  which  confifts  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  propofition,  and  the  thing  whereof  it  is 
affirmed  and  derived.  See  Truth. 

However,  a  bare  failure,  or  non-attainment  of  truth,  does 
not  conftitute  error ;  that  being  common  both  to  ignorance 
and  doubting.  See  Ignorance,  and  Doubting. 

Error  only  ftands  diftinguifhed  from  faljhood ,  in  that  the  for¬ 
mer  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  latter  in  the  propofition.  See 
Falshood. 

The  great  origin  of  all  error ,  i.  e.  of  believing  that  to  be 
true,  which  is  falfe,  is  a  liberty,  or  power  in  the  human  mind, 
of  giving  its  affent  to  ideas,  or  propofitions,  that  are  obfeure, 
as  if  they  were  perfpicuous  and  plain.  See  Liberty,  and 
Assent. 

Particular  caufes  of  error  are,  i°.  An  inadvertency,  or  neg¬ 
ligence,  in  palling  judgment,  without  ufing  or  attending  to  the 
means  proper  to  affift  the  judgment.  As  if  a  perfon  fhould 
attempt  to  judge  of  the  height  of  the  pole,  without  proper 
inftruments,  or  obfervations :  or  determine  about  nations, 
without  knowing  their  hiftory. 

2°.  Ignorance,  in  not  having  informed  the  underftanding  by 
ftudy  and  application  ;  or  furniftied  it  with  the  ideas  that  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

30.  Impatience  of  the  labour  and  fatigue,  of  going  through  a 
long  chain  of  reafons  and  arguments;  or  of  waiting  for  a  ne- 
ceflary  number  of  experiments :  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  being  knowing;  and  a  prejudice  for,  or  againft,  fome 
particular  perfon,  fe£t,  £sY. 

40.  The  fallacious  rules  of  probability,  and  opinion.  See  Pro¬ 
bability  ar)d  Opinion. 

50.  Intereft,  which  makes  us  incline  to  believe  thofe  things 
true,  from  which  we  are  like  to  derive  advantage. 

6°.  Authority :  education :  and  vulgarly  received  opinions, 
imbibed  ere  we  were  qualified  for  judging.  See  Faith. 

Againft  all  which,  there  is  this  one  general  rule  or  caution 
^  J  4.  laid 
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laid  down,  by  Fa.  Malebranche  and  others,  viz.  never  to  <nve 
our  full  affent  toany  propofition,  unlefs  the  evidences  for  k  be 
fo  ftrong,  as  that  we  can  no  longer  withhold  it,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  lecret  reproaches  of  our  own  reafon 

Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  caufes  of  all  our  'ernr,  to  thefe  four, 

If  wMP  jl  Pr°°r '  u  ’  Wam  of  abilitr  to  uli:  them- 

horror,  or 


ESC 

between  Bologna  and  Florence;  a  fpot  of  ground  3  or  4  miles 
in  diameter,  he  obferves,  inceflantly  /ends  up  a  flame,  riling 
very  high,  without  noife,  finoak,  or  ftnell ;  though  it  gives  a 
veiy  great  heat.  In  great  rains  it  fometimes  intermits,  but  re¬ 
kindles  with  greater  vigour  and  heat.  Within  3  or  4  yards 
of  it,  he  adds,  there  grows  corn.  The  flame  he  corijeXures 
to  arife  from  a  vein  of  bitumen,  or  naphtha.  There  are  three 
other  fuch  fires  on  the  fame  hills. 

ERUPTIVE  Fevers.  See  the  article  Fever. 


rather  five  different  kinds  of  errors  accornmndar  a  77’  7  vDvcmrr  Fevers.  See  the  article  Fever. 

ferent  manners  we  have  of  perceiving  things  %  V  ER^IpELAS  *,  Epvf  iiren*f,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  skin  j 


«  haVC  °f  PSrCeiVmS  things-  * Errors  of 

fenfe.  2.  Of  the  imagination.  3.  Of  thounderjlanding.  J 
Of  our  inclinations  And,  50.  Of  the  paJJlon^  gee  Sen^ 

p=ATI°N,  Understanding,  Inclination,  and 

Popular  Errors.  See  the  article  Popular. 

Errour,  inlaw,  generally  denotes  a  fault,  or  overfwht,  either 

in  pleading,  or  in  procefs ;  upon  either  of  which  £  brought  a 

writ,  by  way  of  remedy  called  a  writ  of  error ;  in  Latin,  de 
err  ore  corrigendo.  See  Writ.  j  * 

Jllff  if"'  ^  3  Writ  .of  emr  t0  be>  which  lies  to  re- 
drefi  falfe  judgment  given  ,n  any  court  of  record,  having  power 

V  ‘  AT*.  01  rkefcrlPt,“?>  to  hold  Pl«  of  debt  or  trrfpafs  of 
^  20  fh.  There  is  alfo  a  writ  of  error  torreverfing  a  fine, 

To  affign  Error.  See  the  article  Assrotr. 

Clerk  ef  the  Errors.  See  the  article  Clerk 
ERUCTATION,  the  Xion.  See  Ru 

CTATION. 

ERUDITION,  denotes  learning,  or  knowledge;  and  chiefly 
that  of  antKjmty.  See  Knowledge,  Antiquity. 

The  Scahgers  were  men  of  deep  erudition :  the  writings  of  M 
Launoy  a  pneftof  the  oratory,  are  full  of  erudition. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  fill  the  head  with  refle¬ 
xions,  than  with  points  of  erudition.  If  the  mind  be  not  juft 
and  right,  ignorance  is  better  than  erudition ,  which  only  pro¬ 
duces  confufton  and  obfeurity:  M.  Balzac  calls  a  heap  of  ill 
chofen  erudition,  the  luggage  of  antiquity. 

ERUPTION,  a  burfting  forth,  orexcluiion  of  fomething  before 
covered,  or  concealed. 

The  eruption  of  pujlles  in  the  fmall-pox  ordinarily  begins  on  the 
4th  day.  In  the  inoculated  kind,  the  eruption  does  not  be^in 
till  the  9th  day.  See  &n*//-Pox,  and  Inoculation. 

The  eruption  of  volcano’s,  or  burning  mountains,  is  frequent- 
ly  the  effect,  and  iflue*  of  earthquakes.  See  Earthquake 
GT* 

The  eruptions  of  mount  Mtm,  and  Vefuvius,  are  obferved  to 
be  fomewhat  periodical :  they  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  lefs 
violent,  happening  once  in  2  or  3  months,  and  Jafting  ufually 
three  or  four  days,  without  much  damage  to  the  adjacent  coun 
try.  The  other  more  furious,  and  of  longer  continuance 
happening  to  mount  Vefuvius  about  once  in  80  years.  The 
laft,  in  1632,  was  fo  violent,  that,  by  the  beft  of  S.  Pecca- 
cio’s  obfervations,  it  caft  the  rocks  three  miles  into  the  air. 

Hartop  in  Philofopb.  FranfaSl.  N°.  202. 

M.  Oldenburg  gives  us  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  feveral  erup¬ 
tions  of  mount  TEtna,  recorded  in  authors.  The  fir  ft,  where  - 
of  we  have  any  credible  account,  was  at  the  time  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  iEneas,  deferibed  by  Virgil,  fEneid.  lib.  III.  The  2d, 
deferibed  by  Thucydides,  was  476  years  before  Chrift  :  in  the 

time  of  Roman  confuls  there  were  four:  another  in  Gefar’sl  *  And  hence  its  name  from  the  Greek  , 

time,  fo  fierce,  that  Diodorus  aftures  us,  the  /hips  near  the  Mm.  *  s?  d*  and  Ci^6{» 

ifland  of  Lipara  were  burnt  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  water:  ESCALADE,  or  Scalade,  a  furious  attack  of  a 
another  under  Caligula:  another  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  rampart  carried  on  with  Llw  us  attac“ ;of  a  ora 

°u St‘  A|atha’ fai0d  tQ  have  been  ftoPPed  at  fier  interceffion :  ano-  ceeding  in  form,  breaking  around  or°carrvmff  on  °Ut,pro' 

therm  the  year  812:  feveral  between  the  years  1160  and  1169:  fecure  "the  men.  See  Scalade  *  rying  on  works  to 

SVXVS5’  I4°8’  *444’  I536’  l633>  i65°-  ESCAMBIO,  was  anciently  a  licenfe  granted  any  on,  for  the 
.  franjact.  n  .  40.  making  a  remittance  or  giving  a  bill  of  exchange  t-r. 

Another  extraordinary  eruption  happened  in  1669.  particularly  beyond  fea.  See  Exchange8  &  another, 

deferibed  in  the  faid  Tranfadtims, ,  N°.5l  It  was  preceded  For,  by  flat.  5  Rich.  II.  no  pirfon  might  exchange  nr 
for  the  fpaceof  18  days,  with  a  dark  thick  sky,  thunder,  money  beyond  fea,  without  the  king’s  licenfe  &  *  U 

lightning,  and  frequent  concuffions  of  the  earth :  the  place  of  ESCAPE,  in  law,  an  invafion  out  of  fome  lawful  reftraint 
the  eruption  was  20  miles  from  the  old  mouth.  by  violence  or  ftealth  niaint,  either 


called  al  fo  facer  ignis ,  and  St.  Anthony  $  fne. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  s trohere,  to  draw, 
and  prope,  near,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  by  the  Latins 

vieinurahn ,  and  <vicinirubia.  * 

ts  feat  is  any  part  of  the  body,  but  principally  the  face  :  it 
lhews  itfeft  in  a  ruddy  inflammation  of  the  part,  with  a  little 
welling  of  the  fame  ;  an  intenfe  pain,  and  a  crowd  of  little 
putties,  which,  as  the  inflammation  increafes,  grow  into  vefi- 
culae.  See  Skin. 

The  difeafe  fpreads  itfelf  a-pace  ;  Shifting  from  one  place  to 
another,  with  a  fever  attending  it.  It  attacks  the  patient  all 
at  once,  and  chiefly  when  out  in  the  air ;  whence  the  country 
people  call  it  blafhng ,  fderatio. 

Dr.  Quincy  accounts  for  the  eryftpelas ,  from  a  too  flzy  blood, 
which  obftruXing  the  capillaries,  occafions  inflammations: 
others,  from  a  too  fharp  and  bilious  blood,  which  on  account 
of  its  great  fubtilty,  occafions  no  fenfible  tumor ;  but  fpreads, 
or..  diftu^es  itfelf  all  around.  Its  colour,  though  red,  gene¬ 
rally  inclines  towards  a  yellow,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 

!  e  ’  and  aIwa7s  more  of  the  bile,  the  more  dangerous 
the  difeafe.  0 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  eryftpelas ,  though  lefs  ufual  than 
the  former ;  moft  commonly  arifing  from  a  too  copious 
drinking  of  fpirituous  liquors.  It  begins  with  a  fever,  after 
vvhich  there  is  an  univerfal  eruption  of  puftles,  almoft  over 
the  whole  body,  much  like  thofe  after  the  ftingina  of  nettles 
and  fometimes  rifing  into  vellculae.  At  goin|  off,  thev 

leave  an  intolerable  itching,  and  as  often  as  fcratched  return 
again. 

EtmuHer  gives  it  as  the  diftinguiflfing  character  of  an  erv/be- 
las,  that  when  prefled  very  lightly  by  the  finger,  there  follows 
a  white  /pot,  which  prefently  after  becomes  red  again  ;  which 
does  not  happen  in  an  ordinary  inflammation,  unlefs  when  vio- 
lently  preffed.  Scorbutic  people  are  moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe 
it  is  dilputed,  whether  purging  be  good  in  the  eryftpelas  f  Sy¬ 
denham  recommends  it  the  next  day  after  bleeding.  Etmuller 
cautions  us  again#  them  both  ;  and  recommends  diaphoretics 
Dr  Fnend  ob/erves,  that  in  the  laft  ftage  of  an  ervfipelas  of 
the  head,  attended  with  a  coma,  delirium,  &c.  unleft  cathar¬ 
tics  will  do  good,  the  cafe  is  defparate.  All  untfuous,  aftrin- 
gent,  and  cold  applications,  externally,  are  dangerous,  and 
ometimes  make  the  eryftpelas  degenerate  into  a  gangrene, 

i  he  eryftpelas  is  either  Ample,  or  attended  with  an  ulcer.  See 
Ulcer. 

ERYTHRQIDES,  *  Eputfa in  anatomy,  the  firft  of 
CLEPr°Per  membranes  that  inclofe  the  tefticles.  See  Testi- 

It  is  interfperfed  with  flefhy  fibres,  derived  to  it  from  the  cre- 
maiter  mu/cle,  which  make  it  appear  reddilh*  See  Ei  v- 
throides.  ^  1 
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the  eruption  was  20  miles  from  the  old  mouth. 

The  matter  here  yielded,  was  a  ftream,  or  river  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire,  and 
boiling  up,  and  gufhing  forth,  as  water  does  at  the  head  of 
fome  great  river;  till,  having  run  in  a  full  body  for  a  ftone’s 
caft,  or  more,  the  extremity  thereof  began  to  cruft  and  curdle, 
and  turned,  when  cold,  iuto  hard,  porous  ftones,  called 
feiarri ,  as  refembling  huge  cakes  of  fea  coal,  full  cf  a  fierce 
fire.  Thefe  came  rolling  and  tumbling  over  one  another,  and 
where  they  met  a  bank,  wall,  building,  &c.  would  fill  up 
and  /well  over ;  by  their  weight  bearing  down  any  common 
building,  and  burning  up  what  was  combuftible.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  this  inundation  was  at  the  rate  of  a  furlong  a  day ; 
which  it  continued  for  15  or  20  days;  running,  at  firft,  into 
the  fea,  but  afterwards  into  the  city  of  Catanea  ;  in  its  courfe, 
it  overwhelmed  14  towns  and  villages,  containing  three  or  four 
thou/and  inhabitants.  The  noi/e  of  the  eruptioti  at  the  mouth 
was  heard  60  miles, 

Dr.  St.  Clair,  in  the  Philofopb.  Fran  fa  61.  gives  an  account  of  a 
conftant  eruption  of  fire,  on  one  fide  of  one  of  the  Appenincs, 


by  violence  or  Health. 

Efcapes  are  either  voluntary ,  or  negligent. 

Voluntary ,  as  when  one  arrefts  another  for  felony  or  other 
crime,  and  afterwards  lets  him  go;  in  which  efeepe  the 
party  that  permits  it,  is  by  law  guilty  of  the  faultf  ’com. 

™efpaf  b7  Perf°n  Wh°  eJcapeS  •'  be  k  fel°ny>  treafon,  or 

Negligent  ef  cape  is  when  one  is  arrefted,  and  afterwards 
capes  againft  his  will  that  arrefted  him  ;  and  is  not  purfued  hv 

figtJ  ofhim  Uken  3Sam’  bef°re  the  Party  pUrfued  hath  lo*t 

ESCARTELE,  in  heraldry,  quartered,  or  marterh  <?«. 
Quartering,  and  Quarterly.  ^ 

ESCHAR  *,  chirurgery,  a  hard  cruft,  or  f-ab 

formed  on  the  flefh,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  or  a  cauftic  me¬ 
dicine,  or  fome  fharp,  corrofive  humour  within. 

*  aTuLr7dredrive  hZ TiST/  7 f’  w /«**.  which  fome 

fome  difficulty,  bv  reafon  ^  1  ^  LUt  th'S  C°mes  WItb 

with  a  y.  ^IU  1S  vvrote  whh  a  x  «  and 

The 
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The  cauftic  ftonc,  or  lapis  infernalls,  produces  a  round  efehar 
in  the  place  where  it  has  burnt.  See  Escharotics,  Cau¬ 
stic*  and  Cautery. 

ESCHAROTICS  *,  medicines,  which  being  applied  exter¬ 
nally,  produce  efehar s,  or  fcabs,  by  burning  the  flelh.  See 
Eschar. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  s efehar. 

Such  are  the  lapis  infernalis,  red  precipitate,  CSV. — Thefe  are 
alfo  called  cauftics.  See  Caustic. 

ESCHEAT,  in  law,  fignifies  lands,  or  other  profits,  falling  to  a 
lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  way  of  forfeiture,  or  the  death 
of  his  tenant  dying  without  heir  general  or  fpecial,  or  leaving 
his  heir  within  age,  and  unmarried. 

The  civilians  call  fuch  efeheats ,  or  forfeitures,  bona  caduca  ; 
and  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  fay,  the  fee  is  efeheated ,  they  fay 
feudum  aperitur. — 

The  word  efeheata  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  a  lawful  inheritance 
defending  on  the  heir.  But  then,  it  is  ufually  diftinguifhed 
by  the  addition  of  refta :  as  refla  efeheata. 

Escheat,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  or  circuit  within  which  the 
king,  or  other  lord,  hath  efeheats  of  his  tenants. 

Escheat  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  writ,  lying  where  the  te¬ 
nant  having  eftate  of  fee  fimple,  in  any  lands  or  tenements 
holden  of  a  fuperior  lord,  dies  feized,  without  heir  general,  or 
fpecial :  in  which  cafe,  the  lord  brings  this  writ  againft  him 
that  poflefFes  the  lands,  after  the  death  of  his  tenant  j  and  there¬ 
by  recovers  the  fame  in  lieu  of  his  fervices. 

ESCHEATOR,  an  officer,  who  anciently  took  care  of  the 
king’s  efeheats  in  the  county,  and  certified  them  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  or  chancery.  See  Escheat. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  lord  treafurer  ;  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year  j  nor  could  any  perfon  be  efeheator ,  above  once  in 
three  years.  But  this  office  having  its  chief  dependance  on  the 
court  of  wards,  is  now  out  of  date. 

ESCHEQUER.  See  the  article  Exchequer. 

ESCHEVIN,  orEcHEViN,  Scabinus,  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
polity,  a  magiftrate  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  to  take 
care  of  their  common  concerns,  the  good  order,  conveniency, 
and  decoration  of  the  city,  it fc. 

At  Paris,  there  is  a  prevot,  and  four  efehevins ;  in  mod  other 
cities,  a  maire,  or  mayor,  and  efehevins. — In  Languedoc,  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  Dauphine,  they  are  called  confuls :  at  Touloufe, 
capitouls :  and  jurats  at  Bordeaux. 

Anciently,  the  efehevins  were  afleflbrs,  and  councilors  of  the 
comites,  or  judges  of  cities :  on  which  account  they  were  cal¬ 
led  in  fome  places,  pairs,  pares:  they  even  took  cognifance  of 
petty  caufes  themfelves.  See  Peer. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the  judges,  and  their  afleflbrs,  who 
were  chofe  by  the  inhabitants,  were  called  fcabini ,  efehevins , 
and  their  college,  fcabinagium ,  or  efehevinage.  He  adds,  that 
fome  authors  call  them  paciarii ,  by  reafon  their  office  and  ju- 
rifdidfion  extended  to  the  fecuring  peace  in  their  city  and  ban- 
Keue,  called  pax  villa. 

In  Holland,  the  fcabins ,  or  efehevins  judge  of  all  civil  affairs  at 
firft  hand.  They  alfo  take  cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  and 
if  the  criminal  confefs  himfelf  guilty,  they  can  fee  their  fen- 
tence  executed  without  appeal.  They  can  even  give  the  tor¬ 
ture. — The  number  is  not  the  fame  in  all  cities  :  at  Amfter- 
dam  there  are  nine,  at  Rotterdam  feven,  &c. 

ESCHRAKITES  *,  or  Esrakites,  a  fe<ft  of  philofophers, 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  Plato. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  fchraka ,  which  in 

the  fourth  conjugation  p“VI?!54  afehraka ,  fignifies  to  fhine ,  glit¬ 
ter  like  the  fun  :  fo  that  efehrakite  feems  to  import  illumined. 


The  Efchrakites ,  or  Mahometan  Platonifts,  place  their  highel 
good  and  happinefs  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  majefty 
defpifing  the  grofs  imaginations  of  the  Alcoran  touching  para 
dife.  See  Mahometanism. 

They  are  very  careful  in  avoiding  vice,  preferve  an  equal  am 
eafy  temper,  love  mufic,  and  divert  themfelves  with  compo 
fing  little  poems,  or  fpiritual  fongs.— The  Scheics,  or  priefts 
and  the  chief  among  the  preachers  of  the  imperial  mofques,  ar 
Efchrakites. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS  plants.  See  jEschynomenous. 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT,  a  French  term,  which  we  find  re 
tained  in  fome  late  Englilh  writers :  It  properly  fignifies  th 
aft,  or  effedf  of  clearing  a  thing,  or  rendering  it  more  bright  an 
tranfparent ;  being  formed  from  the  verb  efclaircir ,  to  clear,  &t 
It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  an  explication  of  a: 
obfeurity,  or  difficulty. —  The  efclairciffement  of  difficult  paf 
fiiges  in  the  bible,  is  to  be  fought  for  from  fimilar  paflages,  o 
paffages  of  the  like  kind  occurring  in  other  places. 

hSCLA  n  L,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  thing  not  violentl 
broke.— Thus  a  bend,  or  other  partition,  efclatte ,  is  rep  refen  t 
ed  torn,  or  broke  offlike  a  fhield  Mattered  with  the  ftroke  of 
battle  ax. 

ESCORT  *,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englilh  author: 
to  enote  a  convoy,  or  company  of  armed  men,  attendin' 
fome  perfon  or  thing,  m  a  journey  or  voyage,  to  defend  o 
fecure  it  from  infults.  See  Convoy. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  cohort. 
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A  fupply  Was  fent  to  the  camp  before  Arras,  with  an  efcort  of 
1200  men.  In  times  of  war,  merchant  velfels  feldom  ftir 
much  abroad  without  an  efcort  of  men  of  war.  People  that 
travel  in  Turkey  generally  take  Janizaries  to  efcort  them. 

After  the  victory,  the  general  fent  theprifoners  under  a  ftrong 
efcort  into  the  neighbouring  towns. 

ESCOUADE,  is  ufually  the  third  part  of  a  company  of  foot;  lb 
divided  for  mounting  guards,  and  for  the  more  convenient  re¬ 
lieving  one  another. — It  is  equivalent  to  a  brigade  of  a  troop  of 
horfe.  See  Brigade. 

ESCROL,  or  Scroll,  in  heraldry,  a  long  flip,  as  it  were, 
of  parchment,  or  paper,  whereon  a  motto  is  placed.  See 
Motto. 

Leigh  obferves,  that  no  perfon,  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
might,  long  after  king  Henry  V.  place  his  creft  on  a  wreath, 
as  is  now  ufually  done,  but  only  on  an  efcrol. 

ESCU,  or  Ecu,  the  French  crown,  of  60  fols,  or  three  livres. 
See  Crown,  Livre,  &c.  See  alfo  Coin. 

The  efeu  was  thus  called  by  reafon  the  efcutcheon,  or  arms  of 
France,  which  they  call  efeu,  was  ftruck  thereon.  See  Shield, 
Helmet,  Escutcheon,  & V. 

Emaux  de  /’  Escu.  See  the  article  Emaux. 

ESCUAGE,  or  Scutage,  an  ancient  kind  of  knight’s  fervice, 
called  alfo  fervice  of  the  fhield  ;  the  tenant  holding  by  which, 
was  oblig’d  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  Scottilh  or  Welfh  wars,  at 
his  own  expence.  See  Scutage. 

He  who  held  a  whole  knight’s  fee,  was  bound  to  ferve  with 
horfe  and  arms  for  40  days :  and  he  who  held  half  a  knight’s 
fee,  20  days.  SeeSERViCE. 

Escuage,  is  alfo  ufed  fora  fum  of  money,  paid  by  fuch  as  held 
by  this  tenure,  when  they  neither  attended  the  wars,  nor  pro¬ 
vided  another  in  their  room. 

Escuage,  was  alfo  a  reafonable  aid,  demanded  by  the  lord  of 
his  tenants,  who  held  of  him  in  knight’s  fervice  *.  See  Aid. 

*  Concejferunt  domino  regi  ad  maritandum  filiam  fuam  de  omnibus 
qui  tenent  de  domino  rege  in  capite  de  fngulis  feutis  20  folidos  fol- 
‘vendos.  Matt.  Paris.  Anno  1242. 

ESCULENTS,  plants  fit  for  food,  as  artichokes,  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  parfnips,  cabbages,  colliflowers,  tsfe.  See  Plant, 
Sal  let,  fife. 

ESCURIAL,  by  the  Spaniards  wrote  Es corial,  a  term  that 
occurs  pretty  frequently  in  our  gazettes,  and  news  papers,  for 
a  place  of  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

Efcurial,  originally  denotes  a  little  village  in  Spain,  fituate  in 
the  kingdom  of  Toledo,  feven  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Madrid, 
and  nine  to  the  eaft  of  Avila  ;  on  the  fide  of  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  called  by  fome  the  Carpetane ,  or  Carpentanian  moun¬ 
tains,  and  by  others  the  Pyreneans ,  as  being  the  branch  of  the 
Pyrenean  ridge.— Here  king  Philip  II.  built  a  ftately  mo- 
naftery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  held  by  the  Spaniards 
for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  called  the  efeu- 
rial. 

Fa.  Francifco  de  los  Padros,  in  a  defeription  thereof,  enti¬ 
tled, .  defeription  breve  del  monajlerio  de  S.  Lorenzo  el  real  del 
Efcorial,  f 5k.  allures  us  it  was  built  by  that  prince  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  S.  Quintin,  gained  on  the  day  of  S.  Law¬ 
rence,  Lorenzo,  a  famous  Spanifh  Saint,  and  at  his  inter- 
ceffion. 

The  king  and  queen  have  their  apartments  therein ;  the  reft 
being  poflefied  by  the  monks. — Whence,  many  of  the  great 
tran factions  of  that  court  are  dated  from  the  efcurial. 

The  efcurial  has  a  very  fine  church,  to  which  Philip  IV.  built  a 
beautiful  chapel,  called  the  pantheon ,  or  rotondo ,  wherein  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  who  leave  any  pofterity,  are  inter¬ 
red.  The  reft  being  laid  in  another  vault  of  the  fame  church 
together  with  the  infanta’s  and  other  princes.  See  Pantheon* 
and  Rotondo.  5 

ESCUTCHEON*,  or  Scutcheon,  in  heraldry,  the  fhield 
or  coat,  wherein  the  bearing,  or  arms  of  any  perfon  is  repre- 
fented.  See  Shield,  Coat  of  arms ,  Sic.  See  alfo  Enes- 
cutcheon. 

*  The  word  efcutcheon  is  formed  of  the  French  efcujon,  and  that 

from  the  Latin  feutum,  fhield  ;  which  was  the  place  arms  were 
originally  bore  on,  before  ever  they  came  on  banners;  and  Hill, 
wherever  they  are  placed,  it  is  on  fomething  reprefenting  the 
form  of  a  fhield — The  Latin  feutum,  no  doubt,  came  original¬ 
ly  from  the  Greek  leather ,  wherewith  the  Ihields  were 

ufually  covered.  See  Shield. 

The  efcutcheon  is  of  a  fquare  figure,  excepting  the  bottom  part, 
which  is  ufually  a  little  rounded,  ending  in  a  point  in  the 
middle.— See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  38. 

ft  ill  within  a  few  hundred  years,  the  efcutcheons  of  the  French 
and  Englilh  were  triangular :  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  are  ftill 
quite  round  at  bottom  without  any  point :  thofe  of  the  Itali¬ 
ans,  are  oval :  and  thofe  of  the  Germans,  in  form  of  car- 
toozes. 

The  ancient  efcutcheons  were  generally  couched,  or  inclined ; 
and  they  only  began  to  place  them  upright,  when  crowns,  &Y. 
were  put  over  them  by  way  of  creft. 

In  I  ranee  efeuffon,  efcutcheon ,  was  formerly  reftrained  to  a 
fhield,  or  coat  pointed  at  bottom  ;  by  which  it  was  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  efeu ,  which  was  quite  fquare,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  be  bore  by  the  counts  and  vifeounts.  Thofe  of 
,  ~  ift- 
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inferior  quality  were  confined  to  the  efcuffion,  or  pointed 

T  he  feveral  parts,  and  points  of  the  efcutcheon ;  have  their  fe- 
Veral  names:  the  point  A,  for  inftance,  is  the  dexter  chief 
point-,  B  the  middle  chief-,  and  C  the  fmijier  chief  point ;  D  is 
the  honour  point ;  E  the  fejfe  point ;  F  the  nombril point  ;  G  the 
dexter  bafe,  H  the  middle ,  and  I  the  fmijier  bafe  point. 

The  efcutcheon  is  diverfely  denominated,  according  to  its  divi- 
iion.  It  is  called  dextered,  when  the  perpendicular  line  that 
divides  it,  is  to  the  right  of  a  third  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  ftni- 
fiered  when  on  the  left:  ticrced  in  pale,  when  this  fine  is  double, 
and  divides  the  whole  efcutcheon  into  three  equal  parts :  -baled 

tA/hpn  i  nrrpn  foA  4-r\  ~  . .  1 ~  f  T  1  *  *  ? 
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ESPLANADE,  in  fortification;  called  alfo  glacis-,  a  part  wl 
ferves  the  counterfcap,  or  covert  way,  for  a  parapet ;  being 
a  declivity,  or  Hope  of  earth,  commencing  from  the  top  of 
the  counterfcarp,  and  lofing  it  feif  infenfibly  in  the  level  of  the 
campaign.  See  Glacis. 

Esplanade,  alfo  fignifies  the  ground  Which  has  been  levelled 
from  the  glacis  of  the  counterfeafp,  to  the  firft  hefufes  ;  or  the 

vacant  fpace  between  the  works  and  the  houfes  of  the 
town. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  in  the  general  to  any  piece  of  ground 
rendered  flat  or  level,  which  before  had  fome  eminence  that 
incommoded  the  place.  See  Talut. 


when  inrreafrd  tn  th  J T f  7  7  ^  paitS  1  ^  '^ommoded  the  place.  See  Talut 

hen  increafed  to  the  number  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten.  A  horizon-  ESQUADRILLE,  1  _  ,'0n.ni)If 

tal  line  makes  the  chief  when  at  one  third  part  from  the  top  J  ESQUADRON  J*  See  the  article  /0-UADRIt- 
the  plein,  when  at  a  third  from  the  bottom:  and  when  double  FSOTTTM  AMO v  •  .•  •  i  Squadron. 

in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  „  •’  ^  NCY,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  called  alfo  angina,  fqui- 

makes  the//,,  and  the  ti. erced  mfifi :  when  k  is  multiXd’  it  ESOUIRf' VgJ TT'  See  Angina,  and  Quinsy. 
denominates  it,  feffed:  when  there  are  8  nr  . . i  r„  ’  M  a  title  of  nobility,  next  below  that  of  knight,  and 


denominates  it,  feJJed:  when  there  are  8,  or  io  equTK 
burrelle:  a  diagonal  from  the  dexer  point,  of  the  chief,  to  the 
finifter  of  the  bafe  makes  it  tranche  ;  the  contrary,  double.  If 
•  it  be  doubled  at  equal  di fiances,  the  firft  makes  bande ,  and  the 
tierce  in  bend-,  and  the  other  bar  re,  or  tierce  in  bar:  increafing 

thernUfTuerf°fth,e  makes  band*  and  cottic*  i  and  increafuw 
that  of  the  fecond,  barre  and  traverfe. 

„™EON’  °f  Pfetfnce'  is  an  inefcutcheon,  or  little  efcutcheon, 
which  a  man,  who  has  married  an  heirefs,  and  has  ifihe  bv  her, 
may  bear  over  his  own  coat  of  arms  ;  and  in  it  the  arms  of  his 

fa  ,ffue  w,n  bear  both 

Escutcheon-Grafting,  in  gardening.  See  Engraft- 

ESDRAS.  See  the  article  Ezra. 

ESPALIER  in  the  French  gardening,  a  wall-tree;  or  a  fruit- 
tree,  which  is  not  left  to  grow  at  liberty  in  full  air,  but  has  its 
branches  nailed  or  fattened  to  a  wall,  near  which  it  is  planted  • 
and  thus  growing,  it  is  made  to  conform  it  felf  to  the  flat 
though  unnatural,  figure  thereof.  See  Fruit-TL^,  Wall 
bfc.  5 

Espaliers,  in  our  gardening,  are  rows  of  trees,  planted  regu¬ 
larly  round  the  out-hde  of  a  garden,  or  plantation,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  fecunty  thereof,  from  the  violence  and  injury  of  the 
winds  ;  or  elle  only  round  fome  part  of  a  garden,  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  fecunty  of  a  plantation  of  orange  trees,  lemon  trees, 
myrtles,  or  other  tender  plants ;  or,  laftly  for  the  bounding  of 
borders,  walks,  avenues,  &c.  See  Garden,  bfc 
E/pa  Hers  are  now  come  into  mighty  ufe,  with  reined  to  the 
hrfi  of  thefe  intentions :  in  effedt,  fi  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  beft  brick,  or  fione  walls,  are  not  of  themfelves  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity  to  fruit-trees,  from  the  ravages  of  blightino- 
winds.  See  Wall. 

The  reafon  may  be,  that  being  built  clofe  and  compad,  they 
repel  the  winds,  and  by  that  means  damage  the  tender  plants 
that  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  repulfion.  But  thefe  efpaliers 
lerve  to  deaden  the  violence  of  the  winds,  fo  as  the  tender 
greens,  or  plants,  encompafied  by  them,  reft  ferene  and 
quiet. 

Thus,  if  the  efpaliers,  for  inftance,  beoffpruce  holly,  or  yew 
they  give  way  to  the  force  of  tempeftuous  winds  beating  againft 
them,  without  occafioning  any  refilition  thereof. 

.  MelT.  London,  and  Wife,  dired  them  to  be  planted  at  fome  di¬ 
ftance,  without  the  outmoft  bounds,  or  walls  of  gardens,  b V 
.  Two,  or  three  rows  of  trees,  they  think  Efficient,  from  i  8  or 
2°  to  25  foot  a-part.  And  as  to  the  method,  or  order,  of  dif- 
pofing  the  trees,  the  moft  commodious  is  where  the  middle  row 
makes  every  where  equilateral  triangles  with  the  extreme  rows 
in  the  following  manner.  See  Quincunx 

*  * 

*  *  * 

The  tiees  recommended  for  making,  or  planting,  thefe  efpa- 
her  fences,  are  the  elm,  lime,  beech,  Scotch  fir,  oak,  pine 
and  fycamores;  but  particularly  the  two  firft.  For  the  me¬ 
thod  of  planting  them,  fee  Planting,  Transplanting 
csV.  ’ 

As  for  efpalier  hedges ,  or  hedge  rows  for  defence  of  tender 
greens,  and  plants,  from  deftrudive  winds  in  the  fummer  fea- 
i °n  >  ^  there  be  occafion  to  ufe  them  the  firft  or  fecond  year 
after  they  are  planted,  a  fubftantial  frame  of  wood  muft  be 
made,  feven  or  eight  foot  high,  with  pofts  and  rails.  And  to 
this  efpalier  frame,  muft  the  fide  boughs  of  the  young  trees 
he  tied,  to  caufe  the  efpalier  to  thicken  the  fooner. 

For  the  form  of  fuch  an  efpalier,  it  muft  be  obiong,  running 
north  and  fouth. — It  may  be  planted  with  apples,  pearst 
nolly,  laurel,  lime,  maple,  white-thorn,  yew,  bfc. 

To  prevent  the  diforders  that  might  beial  efpalier' fruit  trees 
when  m  blofiom,  Mr.  Bradley  mentions  a  nurfery  man  at 
Brentford,  who  having  moft  forts  of  fruit  in  efpaliers,  has 
portable  hedges  made  of  reeds  in  frames,  which  he  fets  both 

at  the  back,  and  front  of  his  efpaliers,  as  he  feces  occa- 

iion. 

ESPAUL£,  Espaulement,  &c.  in  fortification. 

Epaule,  Epaulement,  bfc. 

Vol.  I.  LV. 
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V  1  r  r  t  .  *  *  IvilL  iJLj  <xli\X 

above  that  of  fimple gentleman.  See  Nobility,  Knight 
and  Gentleman. 

The  origin,  both  of  the  name,  and  the  thihg,  efquire,  is  very 
dark,  the  Englifh  denomination  is  confefledly  borrowed  from 
the  French,  efeuyer ;  and  that  from  the  Latin,  futum,  fhield, 
as  fome  will  have  it;  or  as  others,  from  feutarius ,  or  feutiger, 
fhield  bearer,  or  from  f curia,  ftable,  or  equifo,  groom. 

So  many  different  opinions  of  the  formation  of  the  word,  have 
given  rife  to  as  many  about  the  primitive  office  of  efquire s ;  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  the  latter  hath  given  occafion  to  the  former. 
Pafquier,  in  his  Recherches ,  L.  II.  C.  15.  maintains  the  title 
of  ej quire,  efeuyer,  Jcutarius,  to  be  very  ancient.  From  the 
time  of  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  obferves, 
there  were  two  extraordinary  kinds  of  foldiery,  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  ;  the  one  called  gentiles,  and  the  other  [cu* 
tarn.  J 

Ammian.  Marcellim  L.  XIV.  C.  7.  and  L.  XVI.  C.  4.  fpeaks 
of  thefe  feutarii  as  men  of  redoubted  prowefs  ;  and  even  deem¬ 
ed  invincible.  It  is  added,  that  Julian  the  apoftate  fet  a  migh¬ 
ty  value  on  thofe  troops,  when  it  was  in  the  Gauls :  and  hence 
probably,  it  was,  that  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  only  the  Franks* 
finding  the  braveft  among  the  Roman  forces  were  called  gen¬ 
tiles,  and  feutarii,  gave  the  like  names  to  the  boldeft  and  braveft 

among  themfelves:  fiich,  according  to  that  curious  antiquarv 
is  the  origin  of  efquires.  .  }  * 

Efqume,  however,  afterwards  came  to  be  ufed  in  a  fomewhat 
different  fenfe,  viz.  for  a  gentleman  who  attended  a  knight  in 
the  wars,  and  on  other  military  occafions ;  bearing  his  Afield 
feutum,  before  him  (whence  he  was  called  feutarius  feutiger,  o’r 
Jcutifer )  as  alfo  his  launce,  and  other  weapons :  whence  his  o- 
t  er  Latin  appellation  ufed  among  us,  armiger ,  q.  d.  armour- 
bearer.— And  hence  likewife  it  is,  that  in  all  our  ancient  ro¬ 
mances,  the  hero  is  conftantly  attended  by  a  gentle,  and  truft  v 
Jquire.  ■> 

After  all,  the  moft  probable  derivation  of  efeuyer,  is  not  from 
ejeu,  Jcutum,  as  is  the  common  opinion,  but  from  equus,  horfe 
the  primitive  efquires  being  no  other  than  what  the  Latins  call 
equijones,  who  had  the  care  and  intendance  of  the  equeries,  or 
ltables  only.  See  Equery.  n 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  title  efquire,  armiger,  as  now  eftablifhed 
among  Us,  is  the  next  below  that  of  knight,  eques.  They  who 
bear  this  title,  are  all  younger  fons  of  noblemen,  and  the  eld- 

u  y°,Unger  {°nSi  the  eldeft  fons  of  knights,  and 

their  eldeft  fons  fucceflively ;  the  four  efquires  of  the  king’s 
body;  and \  efquires -created  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  their 
necks  a  collar  of  SS’s,  and  beftowing  on  them  a  pair  of  filver 
fpurs.  Laftly,  diverfe  others  in  the  fuperior  publick  offices 
are  reputed  efquires,  or  equal  to  efquires  -,  as  flieriffs  of  coun¬ 
ties,  ferjeants  at  law,  juftices  of  peace,  mayors  of  towns,  coun- 
fellors  at  law,  batchelors  of  divinity,  law,  phyfick,  bfc.  though 
none  of  them  are ;  really  fo  :  laftly,  the  heads  of  fome  ancient 
families  are  likewife  ejquires  by  prefeription. 

ESQUISSE,  in  French  painting,  a  term  fignifying  the  firft  flight 
sketch,  or  draught  of  a  picture  ;  the  firft  thought  of  a  deifgn 
dravvn  haftily  with  a  crayon,  or  in  colours  on  paper,  canvas 
or  the  like ;  in  order  to  be  fimfhed,  and  painted  or  engraven 
afterwards.  See  Design.!  & 

He  had  not  the  trouble  of  making  a  finiihed,  and  correfl  de 
%n;  but  went  to  work  upon  the  cfyuiff',- The  word  ii 
formed  of  the  Italian  fchzzo,  a  fplafl, ,  by  reafon  an  clamlTc  of 
a  pamtmgonlyrepreients,  as  ,t  were,  fplafhes,  or  dabs  of  co- 

ESRAKITES.  See  the  article  Eschraicites 
ESSiEANS.  See  the  article  Essen  1. 

ESSART  *,  or  Assa  r  t.  See  the  article  Assa  r  t. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  fame  of  the  barbirou,  T 
words,  exartus,  exartum  efart,,™  rr  DarC)arous  Latin 

far  tun  which  all  fignify  a  foreft  cut  JartUm>  and 

Spelman  chufes  to  deduce  it  from  the  j  •’  duS  UP  :  though 
or  unrooted :  others  from  r  Latln  ***rtum,  torn  up, 
Lilly,  from  exaro,^\  pl0°^  t0  Weed‘  And  otherV, 

3  Y  Y  .  ESSAY, 


ESS 


&SSAY  *,  a  trial,  or  experiment,  to  prove  whether  a  thing  be 

of  the  requifite  quality,  or  goodnefs.  ,  .  ,  , 

*  The  word  is  French,  EJfai,  which  fome  authors  derive  farther 

from  the  Latin  examen.  .  , 

Essay  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  attempt,  or  tentative,  to  learn  whetner 

or  no  a  thing  will  fucceed.  _  #  , 

EJfays  of  machines  fliould  be  made  in  large  ;  it  is  not  enoug  1 

they  fucceed  in  little.  See  Machine. 

Essay,  in  monafteries,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  trial  whic 
perfon  makes  of  the  monaftic  life,  in  a  fecular  habit. 

This  ejfay  is  of  one,  two,  and  in  fome  monafteries,  of  three 
months. — The  ejfay  is  not  reckoned  in  the  noviciate.  See 
Probation. 

Essay,  or  Assay,  orfimpleSAY,  in  coinage.  See  Assay.  . 
Essay,  in  matters  of  learning,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  compofition 
whofe  character  is  to  be  free,  eafy,  and  natural  j  not  tied  to 
ftriiSt  order,  or  method,  nor  worked  up  and  finilhed,  like  a 
formal  fyftem. 

The  matter  of  an  ejfay  is  fuppofed  to  confift  principally  of  hid¬ 
den,  occafional  reflections,  which  are  to  be  wrote  much  at 
the  rate,  and  in  the  manner  a  man  thinks ;  fometimes  leaving 
the  fubjedt,  and  then  returning  again,  as  the  thoughts  happen 
to  arife  in  the  mind. 

At  leaft,  this  has  hitherto  been  the  practice ;  and  Montaign, 
who  has  got  no  fmall  reputation  by  this  way  of  writing,  iel- 
dom  keeps  many  lines  to  the  fubjedt  he  propofes :  though  it  is 
our  opinion,  that  my  lord  Bacon  is  a  better  pattern  in  the  ejfay 
kind. 

Mr.  Locke,  however,  and  a  few  other  authors  ufe  ejfay  in  a 
feverer  fenfe :  the  ejfay  of  human  under Jlandingy  every  body 
knows  is  a  regular,  artful,  laboured  work. 

Essay -Majier.  See  the  articles  Mint,  and  Assay. 

ESSE  *,  in  the  fchool  philofophy,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
efience :  principally  for  that  which  is  adtual,  or  adtually  exift- 
ing:.  SeeEssENCE,  and  In  Esse. 

The  word  is  pure  Latin,  being  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  fum, 
I  am  ;  whence  ejfe ,  to  be. 


* 


From  ejfe  arifes  ejfatum ,  a  barbarous  term,  now  almoft  obfo- 
lete,  flgnifying  that  which  is  endued  with  eflence,  or  nature ; 
or  afte<fted  with  the  virtue  or  efficacy  of  another.  Some  di- 
ftinguifh  ejfe  into  real  and  intentional ;  and  again  into  ejfatum 
and  volitum.  See  Essence. 

ESSENCE,  that  which  conftitutes,  or  determines  the  nature  of 
a  thing  ;  or  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its  being  what  it  is. 
See  Nature,  and  Quintessence. 

In  philofophy,  the  ejfence  of  a  thing  is  defined  to  be  that  where¬ 
by  a  thing  is  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  thing. 

The  Cartefians  hold  the  ejfence  of  matter  to  confift  in  extenfion; 
and  on  that  principle,  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  mere 
fpace,  or  vacuity  :  but  the  hypothefis  is  falfe,  as  is  (hewn  un¬ 
der  the  articles  Matter,  Space,  Vacuity,  Plenum,  &c. 
Gaflendus,  and  moft  of  the  corpufcular  philofophers,  hold  the 
ejfence  of  matter  to  confift  in  folidity,  or  impenetrability,  or 
refiftance,  or,  more  adequately,  in  a  folid  impenetrability  re¬ 
filling  the  touch  j  which,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  feems  to  have  the  faireft  title.  See  Exten¬ 
sion,  Body,  Solidity,  Impenetrability,  &c. 

The  fchool  philofophers  give  us  two  fignifications  of  the  word 
ejfence  :  the  firft  denotes  the  whole  eflential  perfe&ion  of  a  be¬ 
ing,  and  confequently  its  entity,  with  all  its  intrinfic,  or  ef- 
fential,  and  neceflary  attributes  taken  together.  In  which 
fenfe,  ejfence  may  be  defined  to  be  all  that  whereby  a  thing  is, 
and  is  what  it  is.  In  which  cafe,  the  ejfence  of  a  thing,  is  to 
the  thing  itfelf,  what  humanity,  e.  gr.  is  to  man. 

The  fecond  fignification  of  ejfence ,  is  that  whereby  it  denotes 
the  principal,  and  moft  intimate  of  all  the  attributes  of  a 
thing ;  or  that  which  agrees  to  every  fuch  thing,  and  fuch 
alone,  and  that  always,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  mind, 
with  all  its  attention  cannot  perceive  any  thing  prior  thereto. 
By  which,  ejfence  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  eflential  attributes, 
i.  e.  from  fuch  as  flow  from  its  ejfence ,  or  firft  attribute.  Thus, 
the  ejfence  of  the  human  mind  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
fift:  in  the  power  of  thinking ;  by  reafon  all  its  other  perfe¬ 
ctions  feem  to  pre-fuppofe  this ;  but  this  pre-fuppofes  none. 
And  thus  the  powers  of  underftanding,  doubting,  aflenting, 
willing,  &c.  do  all  flow  from  the  power  of  thinking ;  and 
cannot  exift  without  it,  though  this  may  without  any  of  them. 
See  Essential. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  eflential  properties  of  a 
thing  do  fo  clofely  cohere,  nay,  and  inhere  in  the  ejfence  itfelf, 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 
Hence,  what  fome  urge,  that  fetting  afide  all  the  attributes  and 
properties  of  a  thing,  and  what  remains  is  its  ejfence  ;  is  a  mere 
chimera.  For  fet  afide,  e.  gr.  from  the  mind,  the  powers  of 
underftanding  and  willing,  with  the  reft  of  its  attributes  :  and 
what  will  there  remain  to  call  its  ejfence  ?  See  Attributes, 
&c. 


It  is  greatly  difputed  in  the  fchools,  whether  the  effences  of  crea¬ 
ted  things  be  eternal  :  or,  whether  the  effences ,  as  well  as  the 
exiftences,  had  their  origin  in  time  ?  The  Cartefians  hold,  that 
the  effences  of  things  depend  abfolutely  on  the  free  concurring 
will  of  God. 


ESS. 

Essence,  in  medicine  and  chymtftry,  denotes  the  pureft,  moft 
fubdle  and  balfamic  part  of  a  body,  extracted  from  the  reft  br 
means  of  fire.  See  Extract. 

Of  thcfe  there  are  a  great  variety,  drawn  from  flowers,  fruits 
and  the  like,  ufed  on  account  of  their  agreeable  fmells,  and 
taftes,  by  the  apothecaries,  perfumers,  &c. — The  principal  are 
ejfence  of  rofemary  :  of  turpentine :  ofanife;  of  cloves:  of  cin¬ 
namon  ;  and  of  citron. 

The  effences  commonly  fold  by  the  perfumers,  are  only  the  oils 
of  behn,  and  of  bitter  almonds ;  to  which  they  give  the  fmell  of 
certain  flowers,  or  fpices,  as  violets,  jeflamy,  cinnamon, 
&c. 

The  effences  to  be  drunk,  or  mixed  with  liquors,  are  of  a  more 
elaborate  compofition :  the  moft  ufual  and  beft,  is  prepared  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace,  long  pepper,  and  cori¬ 
ander  :  the  whole  being  put  up  in  a  very  clofe  veflel,  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  for  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  during  the  day 
time,  and  in  the  night  fet  on  the  fire. 

In  winter  they  ufe  the  fire  alone :  this  ejfence  being  exceedingly 
ftrong ;  it  is  frequently  ufed  only  to  give  a  ftrength  to  other 
weaker  liquors.  After  the  fame  manner  may  the  effence  of  am¬ 
ber,  musk,  &c.  be  drawn. 

The  ejfence  of  odoriferous  flowers,  to  give  a  fine  fmell  to  liquors, 
are  drawn  by  difpofing  ftrata,  or  lays  of  the  flowers,  and  of  fu- 
gar,  alternately,  in  a  proper  veflel,  and  leaving  them  to  infufe 
in  a  cellar  for  24  hours ;  and  after  that  as  long  by  the  fun ;  and 
laftly,  ftraining  or  percolating  the  whole  through  a  fieve,  with¬ 
out  fqueezing  the  flowers. 

ESSENI,  Essenes,  or  Ess  a:  a  ns,  an  ancient  fe£l  among  the 
Jews.  See  Sect,  and  Judaism. 

Jofephus  making  mention  of  the  feveral  fe<fts  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  diftinguifhes  three ;  viz.  the  Pharifees,  Sadduces, 
and  Ejfeni:  which  laft  he  prefers  to  the  two  former,  as  to 
their  manner  of  life.  He  aftiires  us,  further,  that  they  were 
Jews  by  original ;  from  which  it  fhould  appear,  that  S.  Epi- 
phanius  was  miftaken,  in  ranking  them  among  the  Samari  ¬ 
tans. 

In  effect,  the  Effeni  appear  to  have  been  true  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofopbers,  in  every  thing  that  related  to  their  manner  of  living. 
For  they  greatly  affedted  folitude  and  retirement,  and  avoided 
all  converfation  with  women,  to  devote  themfelves  more  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  contemplative  life. 

The  Ejfeni  feem  to  have  been  among  the  Jews,  what  the  moft 
retired  and  auftere  monks  are,  or  were,  among  the  chriftians ; 
which  was  what  gave  them  their  denomination  of  US'a.uot  m~ 
KM-rai,  Jeivijh  afcetics.  See  Ascetic. 

Many  catholic  writers  have  even  deduced  the  origin  of  monks 
from  them :  building,  principally,  on  what  Philo  relates  of 
them,  who  divides  them  into  two  branches  or  feifts :  the  one 
who  married,  and  the  other  who  lived  in  ccelibate.  See  Monk. 
and  Celibate. 

Jofephus  feems  likewife  to  have  had  an  eye  to  thefe  two  forts 
of  Effeni.  Serrarius,  who  has  wrote  very  amply  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  follows  Philo,  in  making  two  clafles  of  Effeni:  the  firft, 
are  tbofe  whom  he  calls  praflici,  and  who  lived  in  communi¬ 
ty  :  the  fecond,  thofe  called  theoretic j,  who  lived  in  folitude, 
and  led  a  life  of  pure  contemplation.  He  adds,  that  Jolephus 
only  makes  mention  of  the  firft ;  paffing,  untouched,  over 
the  contemplative  kind,  whom  Philo  calls  Therapeuta ,  and 
who  were  principally  found  in  Egypt.  See  Therapeutje. 
Grotius  will  have  the  ejfeni  the  fame  with  the  ancient 
L^JHOn  hafidim ,  or  hafidai ,  thus  called,  according  to  Philo, 
from  their  fingular  piety,  humility,  and  devotion.  Among 
thefe.  Gale  obferves,  it  was,  that  the  Hebrew  philofophy 
chiefly  flourilhed.  Porphyry  is  very  prolix  in  his  praifes  of 
the  ejfeni ;  E 111  to  vvv  0/  E  joatot  Iufctio/  /am/  tv  ytv <fn\a.K. 
AhAc/,  &c.  He  reprefents  them  asdefpifers  of  pleafure,  riches, 
glory,  and  delicacy,  and  ftrenuous  retainers  to  continency, 
aufterity,  ftudy,  &c.  He  adds,  they  decline  marriage,  and 
adopt  and  educate  other  peoples  children  in  religion  and  philo¬ 
fophy  :  they  are  all  on  a  level,  hold  every  thing  in  common, 
neither  buy  nor  fell,  &c.  By  long  habit,  they  arrived  at  fuch 
a  degree  of  patience,  that  Porphyry  aflu res  us,  flames  and  tor¬ 
tures  had  not  the  leaft  eftedf  on  them.  They  fcorned  to  intreat 
their  torturers ;  nor  ever  ftied  a  tear  ;  but  would  fmile  under 
all  their  agonies,  is’c.  As  to  their  learning,  Philo  Judaeus,  in 
his  treatife,  That  every  good  Man  is  free ,  tells  us,  that  they  de- 
fpifed  logic,  as  ufelefs  to  the  acquiring  of  virtue :  phyfics,  they 
left  to  the  fophifts  and  difputers,  as  judging  it  to  tranfeend  the 
human  faculties ;  and  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  morality. 
Porph.  de  Abjlin.  1.  IV.  §  II,  feqq.  Gale,  Philof.  Gener.  1.  I. 
c.  1.  §  n. 

Eufebius  holds,  that  the  Ejfeni  called  Therapeuta,  were  real 
Chriftians,  or  Jews  converted  by  St.  Mark,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  this  kind  of  life.  Scaliger,  on  the  contrary,  maintains, 
that  thefe  Therapeuta  were  no  chriftians,  but  real  Ejfeni,  who 
made  profeflion  of  Judaifm.  However,  he  allows  of  the 
two  kinds  of  Ejfeni  abovemen tioned.  But  Valefius,  in  his 
notes  on  Eufebius,  abfolutely  rejedts  any  fuch  diftin&ion :  he 
denies,  that  the  Therapeuta  were  any  real  Ejfeni ;  and  that, 
chiefly,  on  the  authority  of  Philo  himfelf,  who  never  calls 

them  Ejfeni,  and  who  places  the  Ejfeni  in  Judxaand  Paleftinej 
.L  *  whereas 


ESI  E  S  T 


whereas  the  Therapeutee  were  fpread  throughout  Greece,  E- 
gypt,  and  other  countries.  See  TherapeuT2e. 
ESSENTIAL,  fomething  that  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  thing, 
or  that  has  fuch  a  connexion  with  the  nature  and  reafon  of  a 
thing,  that  it  is  found,  or  fuppofed,  wherever  the  thing  itfeJf 
is.  See  Essence. 

Thus,  it  is  ejjential  to  God  to  be  juft.  Mr.  Locke  has  over¬ 
turned  that  great  principle  of  the  Cartefians,  that  thinking  is 
effential  to  the  foul.  See  Thinking. 

The  heart,  brain,  and  fpinal  marrow,  are  parts  ordinarily 
fuppofed  ejjential  to  life,  or  without  which  life  cannot  be  ;  yet 
we  have  inftances  in  hiftory,  of  children  being  found,  and  a- 
live,  without  almoft  any  of  thofe  parts.  See  Brain,  &c. 
Essential  Oils ,  are  fuch  as  are  really  contained  in  a  plant,  and 
drawn  from  it  by  diftillation,  in  an  alembic,  with  water ;  in 
contra-diftincftion  to  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  raifed  by  a 
naked  fire  without  water.  See  Oil. 

Essential  Properties ,  are  fuch  as  neceffarily  depend  on,  and 
are  conne&ed  with,  the  nature  and  ejjence  of  any  thing,  fo  as 
to  be  infeparable  from  it :  in  diftindion  from  accidental  See 
Property,  Accidental,  &c. 

Essential  Salts ,  are  thofe  prepared  from  decodtions  :  or  thofe 
which  are  found  cryftalized  in  the  juices  or  infufions  of  plants; 
in  contra-diftindtion  from  thofe  made  by  incineration.  See 
Salt. 

Essential  Fever. 

Essential  Form.  J 

Essential  Mode.  C.See  the  articles 

Essential  Part.  C 

Esse ntia l  Perfection.  J 
ESSOIN  *,  orEssoiGN,  inlaw,  an  excufe  for  him  who  being 
fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an  adtion  real,or  to  perform 
fuit  to  a  court  baron,  &c.  cannot  attend  by  reafon  of  fome 
legitimate  hinderance. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  ejfoine,  or  exoine,  and  that 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  effvnia,  or  exonia,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

The  caufes  that  ferve  to  ejfoin,  are  diverfe  ;  yet  may  be  reduced 
to  five  heads:  the  firft  is,  ejfoin  de  ultra  mare ,  when  the  party 
is  beyond  lea  .  the  fecond,  de  terra  fa  n  Ct a ,  when  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  holy  land  :  the  third,  de  ?nalo  veniendi ,  when  he 
is  infirm  of  body,  and  cannot  come ;  which  is  alfo  called,  the 
common  ejfoin  :  the  fourth,  ejfoin  de  malo  leCti ,  when  the  defen  • 
dant  is  fick  a-bed  :  the  fifth,  de  fermtio  regis ,  when  he  is  in 
the  king’s  fervice.  Horn  mentions  feveral  other  ejfoins  touch¬ 
ing  the  fervice  of  the  king  celeftial,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins.  See  the  article  Clerk. 

ESSORANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  bird  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  with  the  wings  expanded,  as  if  it  had  been 
wet,  and  were  drying  itfelf. 

ESTANDARD.  See  the  article  Standard. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title,  or  intereft  a  man  hath  in  lands, 
or  tenements.  See  Property,  &c. 

Ejlate  is  either  fimple  or  conditional. 

Estate  fimple ,  called  alfo  fee  fimple ,  is  where  a  man  by  deed 
indented,  enfeoffes  another  in  fee,  referving  to  him  and  his 
heirs  a  yearly  rent ;  with  this  provifo,  that  if  the  rent  be  be¬ 
hind,  &e.  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs,  to 
enter.  See  Fee. 

Estate  conditional ,  is  fuch  as  hath  a  condition  annexed  to  it, 
though  it  be  not  fpecified  in  writing :  e.  gr.  if  a  man  grant  to 
another,  by  his  deed,  the  office  of  park-keeper  for  life  ;  this 
ejlate  is  upon  condition  in  law,  viz.  if  the  park-keeper  fhall 
fo  long  well  and  truly  keep  the  park. 

Additions  of  Estate.  Addition. 

Bafe  Estate.  J  xBase. 

Perfonal  Estate.  C.See  the  articles  -^Personal. 

Qua  Estate.  C  J Qv js.  Ejlate. 

Real  Estate.  3  v-  Real. 

Estate,  or  fimply  State,  denotes  alfo  the  empire,  kingdom, 
provinces,  or  extent  of  lands  under  the  government  of  any 
fovereign.  See  State. 

The  ejlates  of  the  grand  feignior,  of  the  king  of  Spain,  &c. 
are  very  extenfive:  thofe  of  the  king  of  France  are  compadl, 
and  well  peopled.  Italy  is  cantoned  out  into  a  great  number 
of  petty  ejlates. — We  fay,  minifters  of  ejlate ,  fecretaries  of 
ejlate ,  &c.  See  Minister,  Secretary,  6fc. 

Estate  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  feveral  ranks,  or 
claffes  of  a  people  aflembled  together,  for  concerting  meafures, 
reforming  abuies,  or  compofing  the  difturbances  of  a  ftate. 

In  England,  the  three  ejlates ,  viz.  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
meet  ordinarily  in  parliament.— In  France,  theeftates  confift  of 
the  churchmen,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  or  third  ejlate. 
Some  will  have  thefe  affemblies  of  efates  to  be  a  very  ancient 
conftitution  :  all  we  know  is,  that  there  were  general  aflem¬ 
blies  held  by  the  Gauls,  before  Caefar’s  conqueft.  But  then 
the  people,  or  third  ejlate ,  had  no  fhare  in  them.  Under  the 
I  ft  and  2d  race  of  the  French  kings,  there  were  alfo  folemn 
convocations,  called  parliaments ;  but  it  was  only  the  great 
lords  of  the  realm  that  were  called  to  them.  Sec  Parliament. 
Estates  General. 

Estates  of  Holland. 


ESTERLING,  r  Easterling.  See  Sterling. 

ESTETE',  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  by  the  French  to  fignify  a  beall 
whofe  head  has  been,  as  it  were,  torn  off  by  force  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  neck  left  rough  and  rugged  :  in  contra  diftindtion 
to  deffa it,  or  decapite ,  where  the  neck  is  left  fniooth  j  as  if 
the  head  had  been  cut  off.  See  Deffait. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament  j  denomi¬ 
nated  from  a  celebrated  Jewifh  captive  of  that  name,  in  Per- 
fia,  whofe  beauty  preferred  her  to  the  bed  of  Ahafuerus,  and 
the  throne  of  Perfia  ;  and  who,  in  that  quality,  laved  her 
countrymen  the  Jews,  from  the  death  to  which  Ahafuerus 
had  doomed  them,  by  the  councils  of  his  favourite  filaman : 
the  hiftory  of  which  tranfadlion  makes  the  fubiedt  of  the  book 
of  Efher. 

The  critics  are  divided  about  the  author  of  this  book :  S.  Epi- 
phanius,  S.  Auguftin,  and  Ifidore,  attribute  it  to  Ezra ;  but 
Eufebius  will  have  it  of  a  later  date.  Some  aferibe  it  to  Joa¬ 
chim,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  grand-fon  of  Jofedek.  Ci¬ 
thers  will  have  it  compofed  by  an  aflembly,  or  fynogogue  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  Mordecai  wrote  letters,  informing  them  of 
what  had  happened.  Eflh.  ix.  29. 

But  the  generality  of  interpreters,  both  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  &c.  aferibe  the  book  to  Mordecai  himfelf:  Elias  Le» 
vita,  in  his  Mafs.  hamum.  pref.  3.  mentions  this  fentiment  as 
unqueftionable. 

It  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  paffage,  ch.  ix.  ver.  20.  where 
it  is  faid,  That  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things ,  and  fent  letters  un¬ 
to  all  the  Jews ,  that  were  in  all  the  provinces ,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
fuppofed,  that  queen  Efther  herfelf,  might  have  fome  fhare 
therein  ;  it  being  expreffed  in  the  fame  chapter,  ver.  29.  that 
Efther  and  Mordecai  wrote  a  fecond  letter  by  the  king’s  au¬ 
thority,  to  ordain  the  folemnizing  a  yearly  feaft,  called  purim , 
that  is,  day  of  lots,  in  commemoration  of  the  Jews  being  de¬ 
livered  from  the  lots,  or  fortes,  whereby  they  had  been  con¬ 
demned. 

Some  will  have  this  book  to  be  only  deuterocanonical,  or  apo¬ 
cryphal.  Others  contend  for  its  being  canonical,  as  far  as 
chap.  x.  ver.  3.  incluflve;  and  all  the  reft  deuterocanonical. 
Of  this  fentiment  are  S.  Jerom,  De  Lyra,  Dionyflus  the  Car- 
thufian,  Cajetan,  and  others.  The  council  of  Trent  turned 
the  fcale  for  its  being  canonical  throughout :  fo  that  the  matter 
is  determined  for  the  catholic  countries. 

But  as  to  the  proteftants,  they  retain  to  the  old  opinion,  and 
only  admit  it  as  far  as  the  3d  verfe  of  the  xth  chapter :  the 
reft,  to  the  end  of  the  xvith  chapter,  is  thrown  among  the 
apocryphal  books.  See  Deuterocanonical,  and  Apo¬ 
crypha. 

ESTIVAL,  or  ./Estival  Solfice.  SeeSoLsTiCE. 

ESTOILE'.  A  Crofs  Estoile',  is  a  ftar  with  only  four  long 
rays,  in  manner  of  a  crofs ;  and  accordingly  broad  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  terminating  in  fharp  points.  See  Cross. 

ESTOPPEL  *,  in  law,  an  impediment,  or  bar  of  adtion  grow¬ 
ing  from  a  man’s  own  adt,  or  deed ;  againft  which  a  man  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  fpeak,  though  it  be  to  fay  the  truth.  See 
Bar. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  ejlouper ,  oppilare,  objli’ 
pare,  to  flop,  or  block  up. 

Goddard  defines  an  efoppel  to  be  any  bar,  or  hindrance,  to 
one  to  plead  the  truth  ;  and  extends  it  not  only  to  the  impedi¬ 
ment  given  by  his  own  adt,  but  by  another’s  alfo.— There  are 
three  kinds  of  efoppel,  viz.  matter  of  record ;  by  matter  in  wri¬ 
ting  ;  and  by  matter  in  pais. 

ESTOVERS,  in  law,  is  ufed  by  Bradton,  for  that  fuftenance, 
which  a  man  committed  for  felony,  is  to  have  out  of  his 
lands  or  goods,  for  himfelf  and  his  family,  during  imprifon- 
ment. 

In  ftat.  6.  Edw.  I.  it  is  ufed  for  an  allowance  in  meat  or 
clothes. — In  fome  manors,  the  tenants  have  common  of  ef  overs  ; 

that  is,  neceflary  botes,  or  allowances  out  of  the  lord’s  wood. _ . 

In  which  laft  fenfe,  ef  overs  comprehends  houfe-hote ,  hay-bote , 
and  plow -bote:  fo  that  if  a  man  have  in  his  grant  thefe  general 
words,  de  rationabili  efoverio  in  bofeis ,  See.  he  may  thereby 
claim  all  three. 

ESTRADE  *,  a  French  term,  literally  fignifying  a  public  road 
or  high-way.  Hence  the  military  phrafe,  battre  P  efrade ,  or 
beat  the  efrade ,  that  is,  to  fend  fcouts,  or  horfe-men  to 
get  intelligence,  to  learn  the  difpofitions  of  the  enemy,’ and 
inform  the  general  of  every  thing  like  to  fall  in  the  way.  An 
army  never  marches,  without  fending  batteurs  d’  efrade  on 
every  fide. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  ftrada ,  fireet,  or  road 

which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ftrata,  a  paved  ftreet.  Some 
derive  it  from  eflradiots ,  who  were  cavaliers  anciently  employ¬ 
ed  m  beating  the  efrade.  r  3 

Estrade  is  alfo  ufed,  for  a  little  elevation  on  the  floor  of  a 
room,  frequently  encompaffed  with  an  alcove,  or  rail,  for  the 
placing  a  bed  in  ;  and  fometimes,  as  in  Turkey,  only  covered 

with  fine  carpets,  to  receive  vifitors  of  diftindtion  in.  See 
Alcove. 

ESTRANGEL,  Estrangelus  in  the  Syriac  grammar. 
Estrange l  character,  is  a  particular  fpecies,  or  form  of 
Syriac  letters;  ferving  as  the  majufcule  letters  in  that  language, 
oee  vHARACTERi 
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Abraham  Ecchellenfis,  takes  the  ejirangd  charaaer,  for  the 
true,  ancient  Chaldee  charaaer.  And  it  is  certain,  the  Abyi- 
finians,  who  call  themfelves  Chaldeans,  ftill  occafionally  ufe 
the  ejirangel  charadter  ;  if  we  may  credit  Hottinger  in  his  The- 
Jaur.  Philol.  p.  286.  Bifhop  Walton,  in  his  Prolegomena , 
gives  us  an  ejirangd  alphabet. 

ESf'RAY,  or  Stray,  fignifies  any  tame  beaft  found  within  a 
lordfhip,  and  not  owned  by  any  man  ;  in  which  cafe,  being 
cried,  according  to  law,  in  the  market  adjoining,  if  it  be  not 
claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  becomes  the 
lord’s  ot  the  foil  where  found. 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  true  copy,  or  duplicate  of 
fome  original  writing ;  efpecially  of  amercements,  or  penal¬ 
ties,  fet  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff, 
or  other  officer,  on  every  offender. 

Clerk  of  the  Estreats.  See  the  article  Clerk. 

ESTREPEMENT  *,  in  law,  an  impoverilhing,  or  making  of 
land  barren,  by  continual  ploughing  and  fowing,  without  due 
manuring,  reff,  and  other  husbandry. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  eflropier ,  to  maim  ;  or 
the  Latin,  extirpare,  to  extirpate,  root  up. 

Estrepement  is  alfo  ufed,  for  any  waft,  or  fpoil  made  by  the 
tenant  for  life,  upon  lands,  or  woods,  to  the  prejudice  of  him 
in  reverfion ;  as  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  or  lopping  them 
further  than  the  law  allows,  &c.  See  Waste. 

Estrepement,  is  alfo  a  writ  which  lies  in  two  cafes;  the  one, 
when  a  man  having  an  adtion  depending,  as  a  formedon,  writ 
of  right,  or  the  like;  fues,  to  inhibit  the  tenant  from  making 
wafte  during  the  fuit. 

The  other  is  for  the  demandant  who  is  adjudged  to  recover  fei- 
fin  of  the  land  in  queftion ;  and  before  execution,  for  fear  of 
wafte  to  be  made  ere  he  can  get  pofl’effion,  fues  out  this  writ. 

ESULA,  in  medicine,  the  bark  of  a  little  reddifh  root,  which 
preduces  green,  narrow,  fucculent  leaves.— It  is  found  chiefly  in 
France:  ere  they  ufe  it,  it  is  infufed  in  vinegar;  after  which, 
they  drawextradts  from  it,  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy. 

ESURINE  Salts ,  in  fome  authors,  denote  thofe  of  a  fretting, 
eating,  or  corroding  nature,  which  chiefly  abound  in  places 
near  the  fea-fide,  and  where  great  quantity  of  fea-coal  is  burnt : 
as  appears  from  the  fpeedy  ruffing  of  iron  in  fuch  places,  See 
Salt,  and  Rust. 

ETAPPE,  in  war,  an  allowance  of  provifions,  and  forage  made 
to  the  foldiers,  upon  march  through  a  kingdom  or  province,  to 
or  from  winter  quarters. 

Hence,  he  that  contrails  with  the  country,  or  territory,  for 
furnifhing  the  troops,  in  their  march,  is  called  etappier. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on  copper  ;  wherein  the 
lines,  or  ffrokes,  inftead  of  being  cut  with  a  tool,  or  graver, 
are  eat  with  aquafortis.  See  Eng  raving. 

Etching  was  invented  much  about  the  fame  time  with  engraving 
on  copper,  properly  fo  called,  by  Alb.  Durer,  and  Lucas. 
It  has  feveral  advantages  over  that  art ;  as,  that  it  is  done  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  ;  that  it  requires  fewer  inftruments ; 
and  even,  that  it  prefents  diverfe  kinds  of  fubjedts  better,  and 
more  agreeably  to  nature,  as  landfcapes,  ruins,  grounds,  and 
all  fmall,  faint,  loofe,  remote  objedts,  buildings,  &c. 

The  method  of  etching  is  thus  :  the  plate  being  well  polifhed,  is 
heated  over  the  fire ;  and  when  hot,  covered  over  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ground,  or  varnifh.  When  cold  again,  the  ground  is 
blackened  with  the  fmoak  of  a  candle  ;  and  on  this  ground, 
thus  blackened,  the  back  of  the  deffgn,  or  draught,  is  laid. 

This  done,  the  deffgn  remains  to  be  calked,  or  transferred 
upon  the  plate ;  which  is  more  eaffly  effected,  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  graving ;  for  the  back  of  the  deffgn  having  been  before 
rubbed  over  with  red  chalk,  nothing  remains  but  to  trace  over 
all  the  lines  and  ffrokes  of  the  draught  with  a  needle  or  point; 
which  preffing  the  paper  clofe  down  to  the  ground,  occaffons 
the  wax  therein  to  lay  hold  of  the  chalk,  and  fo  bring  off*  the 
marks  of  the  feveral  lines :  fo  as  at  length,  to  fhew  a  copy  of 
the  whole  deffgn  in  all  its  corredtnefs. 

The  draught  thus  calqued,  the  artift  proceeds  to  draw  the  fe¬ 
veral  lines,  and  contours  with  a  point,  through  the  ground, 
upon  the  copper. 

To  finifh  his  work,  he  makes  ufe  of  points  of  diverfe  ffzes,  or 
bigneffes ;  and  prefles  on  them  fometimes  more  ftrongly,  and 
fometimes  more  lightly,  according  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
figures,  &c.  require  more  or  lefs  ffrength  or  boldnefs  ;  fome  of 
the  points  being  as  fine  as  needles,  for  the  tender  hair  ffrokes, 
and  the  remoter,  fainter  objedts ;  and  others  again,  as  big  as 
bodkins,  made  oval- wife,  for  the  deeper  fhadows,  and  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  front  of  the  work. 

Things  thus  prepared,  a  rim,  or  border  of  wax,  is  raifed  round 
the  circumference  of  the  plate,  and  aqua-fortis  poured  on ;  which, 
by  the  faid  border,  is  kept  from  running  off  at  the  edges. 

I  he  ground  being  impenetrable  to  that  corrofive  water,  the 
plate  is  defended  from  it  every  where  but  in  the  lines,  or  hatches, 
cut  through  it  with  the  points;  which,  lying  open,  the  water 
paffes  through  them  to  the  copper,  and  eats  into  the  fame,  to 
the  depth  required :  which  done,  it  is  poured  off  again. 

Of  etching  grounds,  it  muff  be  obferved,  there  are  two  kinds; 
the  one  foft,  and  the  other  hard.  There  are  alfo  two  kinds  of 
aqua  fortis :  the  one  white,  which  is  only  ufed  with  the  foft 


ground,  and  is  applied  as  above  diredted  :  the  other  green,  made 
of  vinegar,  common  fait,  fal  ammoniac  and  verdegreafe.  This 
is  ufed  indifferently  with  either  kind  of  ground  :  its  application 
is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the  white. 

Without  making  any  border,  they  pour  it  on  the  plate, 
which  is  placed  for  that  purpofe  a  little  inclined  ;  and  as  the 
water  runs  off,  it  is  received  in  a  veffel  placed  underneath 
This  they  repeat,  pouring  it  again  and  again,  till  it  has  eaten 
deep  enough. 

Add,  that  the  aqua  fortis,  of  which  kind  foever  it  be,  muff 
not  continue  equally  long,  or  be  poured  equally  often, ’on  all 
the  parts  of  the  deligri.  The  remote  parts  muff  be  bitten 
more  flightly,  than  thofe  nearer  to  the  view. 

T  o  manage  this,  they  have  a  compofition  of  oil  and  greafe, 
wherewith  they  cover  the  parts  that  are  to  be  bitten  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Or  elfe  they  lay  the  compofition  on  as  a  defenfative  at 
firft,  and  take  it  off  again  when  they  find  proper.  In  effedt, 
they  are  every  now  and  then  covering  and  uncovering  this  or 
that  part  of  the  deffgn,  as  occaiion  requires ;  the  conduit  of 
the  aqua  fortis  being  one  of  the  principal  concerns  in  the  whole 
art,  and  that  on  which  the  effedt  of  the  whole  very  much  de¬ 
pends.  The  operator  is  alfo  to  be  very  attentive  to  the 
ground,  that  it  do  not  fail,  or  give  way,  in  any  part,  to  the 
water ;  and  where  it  does,  to  flop  up  the  place  with  the  com¬ 
pofition  aforefaid. 

Laffly,  it  is  to  be  remembred,  that  a  frefh  dip  of  aqua  fortis 
be  never  given,  without  firft  waffling  out  the  plate  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drying  it  at  the  fire. 

The  aqua  fortis  having  done  its  part,  the  ground  is  taken  off, 
and  the  plate  waffled  and  dried  ;  after  which  nothing  remains 
but  for  the  artift  to  examine  the  work  with  his  graver  in  his 
hand,  to  touch  it  up,  and  heighten  it,  where  the  aqua  fortis 
itfe.  has  miffed. 

ETERNITY,  an  attribute  of  God,  whereby  the  duration  of  his 
exiftence  is  conceived  incommenfurable  with  time,  and  exclu- 
five  of  beginning,  progrefs,  ending,  &c.  See  God,  Time, 
&c.  See  alfo  Co-eternity. 

Authors  are  terribly  ftraightened  for  a  proper  and  juft  defini¬ 
tion  of  eternity :  that  of  Boethius  de  Confd.  Phi/of  L.  V. 
Pr.  6.  viz.  interminabilis  vita: ,  tota  fimul  iff  perfedia  pojfeffto , 
i.  e.  a  perfect  pofleffion  of  a  whole  endlefs  exiftence  all  together, 
though  retained  by  S.  Thomas,  and  others,  is  faulty  in  diverfe 
refpedts. 

Cenforinus,  de  Die  Natal,  defines  eternity,  by  infinite  duration, 
that  is,  duration  which  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be. 
—Others,  more  fully  deferibe  it  by,  a  duration  that  exifts  all 
together,  without  any  flux  or  fucceffion  of  parts,  prior,  or 
pofterior  to  each  other :  where,  the  word  duration ,  taken  ab- 
ftradtedly,  imports  no  more  than  the  perfeverance  of  a  thing 
in  exiftence ;  the  to  durare ,  being  here  oppofed  to  the  n  cef- 
fare  in  exiftendo. 

But,  foften  the  word  duration  how  you  will,  it  is  fcarce  con- 
ceiveable,  but  by  conceiving  a  quantity  thereof ;  nor  a  quan¬ 
tity,  without  conceiving  a  fucceffion. — Others,  therefore,  de¬ 
fine  eternity  by  a  perpetuum  nunc ,  a  perpetual  now ;  or  a  nunc 
femper  Jians,  an  ever-Jianding  now:  but  neither  are  thefe  unex¬ 
ceptionable  ;  the  words  perpetuum ,  and  femper  Jians ,  importing 
an  obfeure  fort  of  duration.  See  Duration. 

ETESLE,  or  Etesian  Winds.  See  Wind,  and  Monsoon. 

ETHELING,  or  TItheling.  See  the  article  Athelinc. 

ETHER.  See  the  article  Ether. 

ETHERIAL  Oil.  See  HUtherial  Oil. 

ETHICAL  Good.  I  g  h  articles  fGooD- 

Ethical  Pojftble.  f  bee  the  articIes  1  Possible. 

ETHICS*,  Hp/xw,  the  dodtrine  of  manners;  or  the  feience  of 
moral  philofophy,  See  Philosophy,  and  Morality. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  mores,  manners;  by 

reafon  the  fcope,  or  objeft  thereof,  is  to  form  the  manners. 

Gale  makes  ethics  only  the  firft  part,  or  branch  of  moral  philo¬ 
fophy,  viz.  that  which  regards  private  perfons,  or  in  a  private 
capacity.  See  Moral. 

By  manners,  or  morals,  is  here  meant  a  way,  or  manner  of 
living,  confirmed  by  cuftom,  or  habit;  or  certain  habitudes 
of  doing  ;  or  adtions  which  are  often  repeated :  which,  if  they 
be  according  to  right  reafon,  the  morals,  or  manners,  are 
faid  to  be  good ;  otherwife  evil  and  vicious.  See  Good,  and 
Evil. 

Hence,  the  objedt  of  ethics,  is  the  exercife  of  right  reafon  in 
all  our  affairs,  adtions  and  relations;  or  it  is  man  himfelf 
confidered  as  dirigible,  and  to  be  condudted  according  to 
reafon  ;  and  the  end  of  ethics  is  to  make  him  good  and  happy. 
For  that  if  a  man  condudt  himfelf,  according  to  right  reafon, 
in  all  the  circumftances  of  his  adlions,  affairs  and  relations,  he 
will  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  moral  perfedtion  and  beati¬ 
tude. 

Whence,  ethics  may  be  defined,  a  right  manner  of  thinking 
in  order  to  attain  human  felicity ;  or  a  fcience  whereby  man 
is  diredted  to  condudt  his  will,  and  the  adtions  thereof,  fo  as  to 
live  well  and  happily.  See  Will. 

The  principal,  nay,  the  only  topics  thereof,  are  happinefs 
and  manners ;  whence  arife  two  parts,  or  branches  of  ethics ; 
the  firft  on  moral  happinefs,  confidered  as  the  end  ;  and  the 
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fecond  on  moral  virtues,  or  good  manners,  as  the  means  to 
arrive  thereat.  See  Virtue. 

ETHICOPROSCOPTVE,*  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  fe£l. — 
Damafcenus,  in  his  treatife  of  herefies,  tells  us,  that  the  deno¬ 
mination  ethicoprofeoptce  was  given  to  fuch  as  erred  in  matters  of 
morality,  and  things  relating  to  pradice,  that  were  to  be  done, 
or  be  avoided,  be.  who  blamed  things  laudable,  and  good  in 
themfelves,  or  recommended  or  pra&ifed  things  evil.— On 
which  footing  the  ethicoprofeoptcs ,  though  a  numerous  body, 
were  no  particular  fe£E 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  manners,  and  wotr- 

offendo,  I  offend.  * 

ETHIOPIC  Year.  See  the  article  Year. 

ETHMOIDAL,  Ethmoidalis,  in  anatomy,  a  denomination 
given  to  one  of  the  futures  of  the  human  cranium.  See  Cra¬ 
nium. 

The  common  futures  are  thofe  which  feparate  the  bone  of  the 
cranium  from  thofe  of  the  cheeks ;  and  are  four :  the  tranfver- 
fal,  ethmoidal ,  fphenoidal,  and  zygomatical.  See  Suture. 
The  ethmoidal  takes  its  denomination  from  its  turning  round  the 
osethmoides.  See  Ethmoides. 

ETHMOIDES  *,  E^^oe/cAif,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  fituate  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafts  of  the  forehead,  or  os  frontis,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  root  of  the  nofej  filling  almoft  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
noftrils.  See  Nose. 

*  It  has  its  name  from  nd-/y©-,  eribrum,  ffeve,  and  «/©■,  form, 
becaufe  all  fpongeous,  and  porous. 

By  its  cribrous  part  it  is  joined  to  the  head  ;  by  the  fpongeous 
part,  to  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils;  and  by  the  plain  and  broad 
part,  to  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  See  Cribrosum,  be. 

In  the  cribrous  part  is  an  apophyfis,  which  jets  out,  in  a  point, 
into  the^cavity  of  the  skull ;  called,  from  its  figure,  crijla galli , 
or  cock’s  comb.  From  its  under  fide,  there  goes  a  thin  bone5 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils  into  two,  called  the 
isomer.  It  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  fmall  holes,  through 
which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves  pals.  See  Olfacto¬ 
ry. 

J.  Philip  Ingraftias,  a  Sicilian,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year 
1546,  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  juft  account  of  the  ftrudture  of 
the  os  ethmoides  or  cribrofum.  See  Nose. 

ETHNARCHA  *,  Ethnarch,  a  governor,  or  ruler  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  SeeTETRARCH. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  e3j/©-,  nation,  and  apyn, 
command. 

There  are  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  tho  great,  on  one 
fide  whereof  is  found  'Hf  aS'ov,  and  on  the  other  E£i >a,?>tov,  q.  d. 
Herod  the  ethnarch:  Now,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  we  read 
that  Anthony  pafting  over  into  Syria,  conftituted  Herod 
and  Phafael  his  brother  tetrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  Judea, 
Jof.  Ant.  L.  XIV.  C.  23.  Herod  therefor^had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria, 
or  before  Antigonus’s  invafion,  which  did  not  happen  till  fix 
or  feven  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in  Galilee.  Jof. 

L.  XIV.  C.  24,  25.' —  Confequently,  Herod  was  then  truly 
ethnarch-,  for  he  can  be  no  otherwife  denominated:  fo  that  it 
muff  have  been  in  that  fpace  of  time  that  the  medals  were 
ftruck  which  only  give  him  this  title.  Which  medals  are  a 
confirmation  of  what  we  read  in  hiftory,  of  the  government 
that  prince  was  intrufted  withal  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  roy¬ 
alty. 

Jofephus  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch ,  in  lieu  of  that 
of  ethnarch ;  but  the  two  terms  came  fo  near  to  each  other, 
that  it  was  very  eafy  to  confound  them  together.  See  Te¬ 
trarch. 

Though  Herod  the  great  left  by  will,  to  Archelaus,  all  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumea;  yet,  Jofephus  tells  us,  he  was  then 
only  called  ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONES  *,  in  antiquity,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  in  the 
Vllth  century,  who  made  a  profeftion  of  chriftianity,  but 
joyned  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and  follies  of  paganifm,  as 
judiciary  aftrology,  fortileges,  auguries,  and  other  divinations. 

*  And  hence  their  denomination ;  from  nation,  and  ?>/>»/, 

thought,  fentiment ;  q.  d.  paganizers,  or  perfons  whole  thoughts 
or  fentiments  were  Hill  heathen  or  gentile. 

-  They  pra&ifed  all  the  expiations  of  the  gentiles,  celebrated  all 
their  feafts,  obferved  all  their  days,  months,  times,  and  fea- 
fons.  See  Damafcenus,  Hcsref.  N°  94. 

ETHOPOEIA*,  or  Ethopea,  in  rhetoric,  called  alfo  Etho¬ 
logy,  a  draught,  or  defeription,  exprefting  the  manners, 
paffions,  genius,  tempers,  aims,  be.  of  another  perfon.  See 
Hypotyposis. 

*  The  word  is  of  Greek  original,  being  formed  of  »£©-,  mos, 
confuetudo,  and  <nona.,  facio,  fingo,  deferibo.  Quintilian,  L. 

IX.  C.  2.  calls  this  figure  imitatio,  morum  alienorum ;  and  in 
Greek,  (xty.[juiutio,  imitation. — In  Englifh  we  denominate  it  a 
pitture,  or  char  after .  See  Character,  be. 

Such  is  that  beautiful  pafiage  in  Salluft,  in  his  Bellurn  Catili- 
narium ,  wherein  he  gives  us  a  pidture  of  Catiline :  fuit  magna 
vi  b  animi  b  corporis ,  fed  ingenio  malo  pravoque  huic ,  See. 

‘  He  had  an  uncommon  ftrength  both  of  body  and  mind  ; 

‘  but  an  ill-turned,  and  wicked  difpofition.  When  a  very 
Vol,  I,  N°  LVI. 


c  boy,  his  great  pleafure  in  inteftine  broils,  rapine,  f laugh - 
ter,  and  civil  difeord.  His  body  was  formed  to  undergo 
‘  felling,  cold,  and  watching,  beyond  all  belief.  His  mind 
e  was  daring,  deceitful  and  various ;  and  could  imitate,  or 
(  accommodate  itielf  to  every  body ;  he  was  extremely  cove- 
‘  tous  of  other  people’s  goods,  and  profufe  of  his  own  withal. 

‘  His  lufts  and  defires  were  very  high;  his  ftock  of  eloquence 
£  confiderable ;  but  his  diferetion  fcarce  any.’ 

The  ethopoeia  is  divided  into  profopographia ,  and  ethopoeia  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ;  the  former  of  which  is  a  pi&ure  of  the  body, 
countenance,  make,  dreis,  gait,  be.  and  the  latter  of  the 
mind. 

El  YMOLOG  Y  *,  E TvpxoKoytet,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
confiders,  deduces,  and  explains  the  origin,  reafon,  and  deri¬ 
vation  of  words ;  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firft,  and  prima¬ 
ry  fignificatiom  See  Grammar. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  ( Ju/xQ - ,  verus,  true,  and 
hzyo,  dico,  I  {peak ;  whence  A oytce.,  difeourfe,  &c.  and  thence 
Cicero  calls  the  etymology,  notatio,  and  veriloquium ;  though 
Quintilian  chufes  rather  to  call  it  originatio. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  people  curious  in  etymologies :  Varro 
has  wrote  on  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  words ;  and  we  have  a 
Greek  etymologicon ,  under  the  name  of  Nicas. 

The  etymologies  of  our  Englifh  words  have  been  deduced  from 
the  Saxon,  Welfh,  Walloon,  Danifli,  Latin,  Greek,  be. 
by  Somner,  Camden,  Verftegan,  Spelman,  Cafaubon,  Skin¬ 
ner,  Henlhaw,  Junius,  be.  See  English. 

Thofe  of  the  F rench  and  Italian  words,  by  Menage,  in  what 
he  calls  his  origines :  Henry  Stephens,  Tripot,  Borel,  Cafe- 
neuve,  be.  have  alio  laboured  on  the  French  etymologies.  Gui- 
chard,  and  Fa.  Thomaffin,  have  carried  the  etymologies  of 
abundance  of  French  words  as  high  as  the  Hebrew.  Poftel 
had  the  fame  defign  before  them. 

We  have  a  Latin  etymologicon  of  Gerard  Voffius,  another  of 
Martinius,  be.  Odtavio  Ferrari  has  given  a  body  of  etymo¬ 
logies  of  the  Italian  tongue  :  and  Bernard  d’Aldretta,  another 
of  the  Spanifh. 

Fa.  Dom.  Pezron,  abbot  of  Charmoye,  and  prieft  of  the 
Sorbonne,  has  traced  up  to  the  Celtic  language  the  etymologies 
of  abundance  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  and  other 
words  ufed  by  Plato,  Servius,  Donatus,  and  other  Latin  au¬ 
thors,  without  knowing  their  true  origin,  and  etymology ,  for 
want  of  being  acquainted  with  the  roots  of  the  Celtic  tono-ue 
from  which  abundance  of  Greek,  Latin,  be.  words  are°de- 
rived.  But  it  mult  be  added,  that  his  etymologies  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  far  fetched,  that  one  can  fcarce  fee  any  refemblance,  or 
correfpondence  at  all. 

A  ftrieft.  and  follicitous  enquiry  into  etymologies,  is  no  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  impertinent  defign;  but  has  confiderable  ufes.  Na¬ 
tions,  who  value  themfelves  on  their  antiquity,  have  always 
looked  on  the  antiquity  of  the  language  as  one  of  the  bed 
titles  they  could  plead.  For  the  etymologijl ,  by  feekino-  the 
true,  and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and  ideas  annexed  to 
each  word,  and  expreffion,  may  often  furnifli  an  argument  of 
antiquity  from  the  veftigia,  or  traces  remaining  thereof;  and 
from  the  indices  ftill  fublifting  in  the  prefent  ufe  of  the  words 
compared  with  the  ancient  ufes.  ’ 

Add  that  etymologies  are  neceffary  to  the  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  a  language :  for,  to  explain  a  term  precifely,  there 
feems  a  neceffity  of  recurring  to  its  firft:  impofition,  in  order 
to  fpeak  juftly  and  fatisfadorily  thereof.  The  force  and  extent 
of  a  word  is  generally  better  conceived,  and  entered  into, 
when  a  perfon  knows  its  origin  and  etymology. 

It  is  objeaed,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and  built  al¬ 
together  on  conjeaures  and  appearances;  and  the  etymologi/ls 
are  charged  with  deriving  their  words  from  where-ever  they 
1  fc!ence  *s  certain]y  rea^  and  as  regular  as  diverfe 
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others  ;  having  its  proper  principles  and  method. 

It  mad  be  owned,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  return 
into  the  ancient  Britifh,  and  Gaulifh  ages  ;  to  follow  as  it 
were  by  the  track,  the  diverfe  imperceptible  alterations ’a  lan 
guage  has  undergone  from  age  to  age.  A  fober  etymologic  has 
need  of  all  the  lights  he  can  come  at,  to  conduft  and  brim? 
down  words  vanoufly  difguifed  in  their  paffage,  and  remark 
all  the  changes  that  have  befallen  them.  And  as  thofe  alte 
rations  have  fometimes  been  owing  to  caprice,  or  hazard  it  is 
eafy  to  take  a  mere  imagination,  or  conjedure,  for  a  regular 
analogy  ;  fo  that  it  is  nothing  ftrange  the  public  fhould  be  pre- 

JaUfootinggamft  a  fC1£nCe  ^‘Ch  rCemS  t0  ftand  on  fo  Precarious 

EVA CU  ANTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  proper  to  expel  or 
carry  off  any  ill  peccant,  or  redundant  humours,  in  the  aifi 

mal  body;  by  the  proper  outlets,  or  emunaories.  See  Eva 

CUATION.  CC 

Of  evacuann,  there  are  diverfe  kinds,  diftinguilhed  according: 

to  then  vanous  humours,  and  emunaories.  Some  ,7r 

carry  oft  their  matters  by  ftool  ra1M  *  e-  gr» 

tics.  (See  Purgatives7)  Othe^'  h  P  S‘ °\cathar~ 

tks.  See  Diuretics  j  o  t  h7  “T’  Called  diu”‘ 

diaphoretics.  (See  Di  ap' h  o  r  p  t ^  r7  a  P^rat10"’  CaUGd 
r  ,  1APH  ORETi  cs.)  Others  by  fweat 

called  fudonfes.  Others  by  the  mouth,  called  vomitories  or 
emetics*  Others  by  the  fahval  glands,  as  Jmlogogues :  and 
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other',  laftly,  hy  the  menfes,  as  mcnagogues  and  arijiolochics. 

See  Emetic,  Sudorific,  (Ac.  _ 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the  animal 
fluids  in  order  to  a  difcharge  of  fome  morbid,  or  redundant 
matters  therein  ;  or  only  for  the  fake  of  thinning,  attenuating, 
and  promoting  the  motion,  and  circulation  thereof  See  Eva- 
cuants. 

The  matter  of  a  difeafe,  or  what  is  prefcribed  by  art  to  remove 
oreafeit,  is  evacuated  two  ways. — i°.  By  the  natural  emun- 
£tories,  or  out-lets  of  the  skin;  the  noftril?,  mouth,  fauces, 
oefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftinos,  bladder,  and  urethra. 

And  2°.  by  artificial  out -lets,  made  either  in  the  blcod-veffels; 
as  by  phlebotomy,  arteriotomy,  fcarifications,  and  leaches. 
Sec  Phlebotomy,  and  Scarification,  (Ac. 

Or,  in  the  lymphatic  vellels ;  as  by  cauftics  and  veficatories. 
Or,  laftly,  in  both,  as  by  ifl'ues,  letons,  ulcers,  fiftula’s,  (Ac. 
See  Issue,  Seton,  Fistula,  (Ac. 

Hence,  the  firftdivifion  of  evacuants  is  derived  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  emunCfories;  and  the  fecond,  from  the  diverfity  of  mat¬ 
ters  evacuated  through  them. 

Mod  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
the  fhort  periods  of  the  lives  of  Englifhmen,  Dr.  Cheyne  ob- 
ferves,  are  owing  to  repletion.  This  is  evident  from  hence  ; 
that  evacuation  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  their  remedy ;  for  not  only  cupping,  bleeding,  bliftering, 
iffues,  purgings  vomiting  and  fweating,  are  manifeft  evacua¬ 
tions, ,  or  drains,  to  draw  out  what  has  been  fuperHuoufly  taken 
down;  but  even  abftinence,  exercife,  alteratives,  cordials, 
bitters,  (Ac.  are  but  feveral  means  to  difpofe  thegrofs  humours, 
to  be  more  readily  evacuated  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  Ejjay 
on  health. 

For  the  periodical  evacuations  of  women.  See  Menses.-— 
For  the.  evacuations  of  women  after  delivery.  See  Lochia-. 
Evacuation  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  art  of  war:  where,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  a  place ,  is  to  make  the  garrifon  quit,  or  march  out  of 
it,  in  order  for  another  power  to  take  poffelTion  of  it;  or  to 
make  room  for  another  garrifon. 

EVANGELICAL  Elarmony, \gee<T Harmony. 

Evangelical  0  economy,  S  IOeconomy. 

EVANGELISTS  *,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  Gofpels. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  zvayfzriov,  formed  of 
zv,  bene,  well,  and  ctyftA©-,  angel ,  meJJ'enger. — O  fuaves 
epiftolas  tuas  uno  tempore  mihi  datas  duas  !  quibus  evangelia 
qu,'£  reddatn  nefcio  ;  deberi  quiJem  plane  fateor.  Cic.  ad 
Attic. 

The  denomination  evangelijls  was  likewife  given,  in  the  anci¬ 
ent  church,  to  fuch  as  preached  the  Gofpel  up  and  down ; 
without  being  attached  to  any  particular  church. 

In  which  fenfe,  fome  interpreters  think  it  is,  that  St.  Philip, 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  deacons,  is  called  the  evangelijl ,  in 
the  2 1 ft  chapter  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  ver.  8.  Again, 
St.  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  Ep.  2.  C.  IV.  v.  5.  bids  him  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelijl. — The  fame  apoftle,  Eph.  IV.  11, 
ranks  the  evangelijls  after  the  apoftles,  and  prophets. 

Hence,  M.Tillemont  takes  the  liberty  to  ufe  the  word  evange - 
lljl  in  the  fame  fenfe.  4  Moft  of  thofe  who  then  embraced  the 
4  faith,  being  filled  with  the  love  of  a  holy  philofophy,  began 
4  to  diftribute  their  goods  to  the  poor,  and  after  that  went  in- 
4  to  diverfe  countries  to  do  the  office  of  evangelijls ,  to  preach 
4  Chrift  to  fuch  as  had  not  yet  heard  of  him,  and  to  furnifh 
4  them  with  the  facred  writings  of  the  gofpel. 

EVANID,  a  name  which  fome  authors  give  to  thofe  colours 
which  are  tranfient,  or  not  of  long  duration. — As  thofe  in  the 
rain-bow,  in  clouds  before  and  after  fun-fet,  (Ac.  See  Colour, 
(Ac. 

Evanid  colours  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  called  fanta- 
flical ,  and  emphatic al  colours.  See  Fantastical,  (Ac. 

EV  ANTES  *,  in  antiquity,  the  priefteffes  of  Bacchus;  thus 
called,  by  reafon,  in  celebrating  the  Orgia,  they  ran  about  as 
if  diffracted,  crying  evan,  evan ,  ohe  evan  !  See  Bacchana¬ 
lia. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  Euxv,  a  title,  or  appellation  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

EVAPORATION,  in  philofophy,  the  a£t  of  exhaling  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  a  body;  or  of  diffipating  it  in  fumes,  or  vapour. 
See  Vapour. 

Common  fait  is  formed  by  evaporating  all  the  humidity  in  the 
fait- water,  or  brine;  which  evaporation  is  either  performed  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  falt-works  by  the  fea-coaft, 
(sc.  or  by  means  of  fire,  as  in  the  fait  fprings,  (Ac.  See 
Salt. 

By  the  obfervations  ofM.  SecL’leau  it  appears,  that  what  is 
raifed  in  vapour,  exceeds  that  which  falls  in  rain.  See 
Rain. 

Though  the  evaporation  of  fluids  be  generally  looked  on  as  an 
efteeft  of  the  heat,  and  motion  of  the  air  ;  yet  M.  Gau- 
teron,  m  the  Memoires  de  /’  Acad,  des  Selene.  An.  1705. 
fhews  that  a  quite  oppofite  caufe  may  have  the  fame  efte#; 
and  that  fluids  lofe  a  deal  more  of  their  parts  in  the  fever  eft 
froft,  that  when  the  air  is  moderately  warm.  In  the  great 
froft  of  the  year  1708,  he  found,  that  the  greater  the  cold, 
ifill  the  more  conftderabte  the  evaporation  and  that  ice  itfelf 
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loft  full  as  much  as  the  warmer  liquors  that  did  not ’freeze.  See 
Frost. 

Dr.  Halley  furnifbes  us  with  fome  experiments  of  the  quantity, 
or  meafure  of  the  evaporation  of  water. —  I  he  refult  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  following  articles: 

i°.  That  water  falted  to  about  the  fame  degree  as  fait  water, 
and  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  fummer’s  day,  did, 
from  a  circular  furface  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  evapo¬ 
rate  at  the  rate. of  6  ounces  in  24  hours.  Whence,  by  a  cal¬ 
culus,  he  finds,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  pellicle,  or  skin  of 
water,  evaporated  in  two  hours,  was  the  53d  part  of  an  inch  : 
But,  for  a  round  number,  he  fuppofes  it  only  a  60th  part ; 
and  argues  thence,  that  if  water  as  warm  as  the  air  in  fum- 
mer,  evaporates  the  thicknefs  of  one  60th  part  of  an  inch  in 
two  hours,  from  its  whole  furface;  in  twelve  hours  it  will  ex¬ 
hale  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  Which  quantity,  he  obferves, 
will  be  found  abundantly  fufficient  to  furnifh  all  the  rains, 
fprings,  dews,  (Ac.  See  Spring,  (Ac. 

In  effeft,  on  this  principle,  every  ten  fquare  inches  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  water  yield  in  vapour,  per  diem ,  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  ;  and  each  fquare  foot  half  a  wine  pint ;  every  fpace  of 
four  foot  fquare,  a  gallon;  a  mile  fquare,  6914  tons;  and  a 
fquare  degree,  fuppofe  of  69  Englifh  miles,  will  evaporate  33 
millions  of  tons.  See  River,  (Ac. 

2°.  A  furface  of  eight  fquare  inches,  evaporated ,  purely  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  weather  without  either  wind  or  fun, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  whole  year,  16292  grains  of  water,  or  64 
cubic  inches  ;  confequently,  the  depth  of  water  thus  evapora¬ 
ted  in  one  year  amounts  to  8  inches.  But  this  being  much  too 
little  to  anfwer  the  experiments  of  the  French,  who  found 
that  it  rained  19  inches  of  water  in  one  year  at  Paris;  or  thofe 
of  Mr.  Townley,  who  found  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  in 
Lancafhire,  above  40  inches:  He  concludes,  that  the  fun  and 
wind  contribute  more  to  evaporation ,  than  any  internal  heat,  or 
agitation  of  the  water.  See  Rain. 

3 3  The  effeCt  of  the  wind  is  very  confiderable,  on  a  double  ac¬ 
count.  For  the  fame  obfervations  fhew  a  very  odd  quality  in 
the  vapours  of  water,  viz.  that  of  adhering  and  hanging  to  the 
furface  that  exhaled  them,  which  they  clothe,  as  it  were,  with 
a  fleece  of  vaporous  air ;  which  once  invefting  the  vapour,  it 
thenceforwards  rifes  in  much  lefs  quantity.  Whence,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  loft  in  24  hours,  when  the  air  was  very  ftill  from 
winds,  was  very  fmall;  in  proportion  to  what  went  away 
when  there  was  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  abroad  to  diffipate  the 
fleece,  and  make  room  for  the  emilfion  of  vapour:  and  this, 
even  though  the  experiment  was  made  in  a  place  as  dofe  from 
the  wind  as  could  be  contrived. 

Add,  that  this  fleece  of  water  hanging  on  the  furface  of  waters 
in  ftill  weather,  is  the  occafton  of  very  ftrange  appearances, 
by  the  refraction  of  the  vapours  differing  from,  and  exceeding 
that  of  common  air.  Whence  every  thing  appears  raifed,  as 
houfes  like  fteeples,  Blips  as  on  land  above  the  water,  the  land 
raifed  and  as  it  were  lifted  from  the  fea,  (Ac .  See  Refracti¬ 
on. 

40.  The  fame  experiments  ftiew,  that  the  evaporation  in  May, 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  which  are  nearly  equal,  are  about 
three  times  as  great  as  thofe  in  the  months  of  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February. 

Evaporation,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  an  operation  by  which 
the  more  aqueous  and  volatile  parts  of  fluids  are  fpent,  or  drove 
away  in  fteam ;  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  part  ftronger,  or 
of  a  higher  confiftence  than  before. 

Evaporation  differs  from  exhalation ,  in  that  the  former  is  pra- 
ftifed  on  moift  things,  and  the  latter  on  dry.  See  Exhala¬ 
tion. 

Evaporation  is  effe&ed  by  fetting  a  liquor  over  a  gentle  heat, 
to  carry  off  the  moift  fluid,  and  volatile  parts,  without  leffen- 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  other  matters  the  liquor  is  impregnated 
withal. 

EVATES,  a  branch,  or  divifion  of  the  ancient  Celtic  philofo- 
phers  the  druids.  See  Druid. 

Strabo  diftributes  the  philofophers  among  the  Britons  and  Gauls, 
into  three  feCts:  B apdoi,  hards ,  Ova\as,  evates,  and  A fu/A*/, 
druids.  He  adds,  that  the  bardi  were  poets  and  muficians : 
the  evates ,  priefts  and  naturalifts;  and  the  druids ,  moralifts  as 
well  as  naturalifts.  —  But  Marcellinus,  Voffius,  and  Hornius, 
reduce  them  all  to  two  feds,  viz.  bardi  and  druids. — Laftly, 
Caefar,  lib.  6.  comprehends  them  all  under  the  name  of 
Druids. 

The  evates ,  or  votes ,  of  Strabo,  might  probably  be  what 
other  authors,  and  particularly  Ammian.  Marcellin.  calls 
cubages :  But  Mr.  Bouche,  in  his  Hijl.  de  Provence ,  L.  II.  c.  2. 
diftinguilhes  between  them.  The  votes ,  he  fays,  were  fuch  as 
took  care  of  the  facrifices,  and  other  ceremonies  of  religion  ; 
and  the  eubages ,  thofe  who  fpent  their  time  in  the  fearch  and 
contemplation  of  the  great  myfteries  of  nature.  See  Euba¬ 
ges. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefts,  or  philofophers,  among  the 
ancient  Celtae,  or  Gauls.  —  Chorier  takes  the  eubages  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  druids,  and  faronidas  of  Diodorus:  others 
will  have  the  eubages  to  be  thofe  whom  Strabo>  L-  IV* 

n.  197.  calls  Ova] cis,  evates ,  or  vates :  cm  which  principle 

there 
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there  is  room  to  conjure,  that  the  word  fhould  be  wrote 
bCmS  eafy  "  a  r  for  a  T  Wrst 

sXa„prr  to  have  bKna 

ora 

SUBSTANTION,  &£.  ANT  I ATION,  CON- 
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The  word  in  its  ordinal  Greet-  tr 

tbankfgiving  i  being  formed  of^ZfZZelZ^  imp°7 
thanks.  ~v *  oene>  weJJ>  yj*-W >  gratia, 

E  «™^"r„!°tChHevT^va/Ca  u0f  ancient  horetics,  thus 

that  prayer  alone  was  fir&ient  toTave"  '  p‘m:,SininS 

Their  great  foundation  wpm  rL  r  , '  See  Prayer> 

to  the  Theffalon.  C  V  17  iwn  °  6  v/°r<^S  °^t'  Epift.  I. 

The  word  is  formed  of  thlcK?!™  W  "*>*• 

7«/,  the  fame  with  the  L irin  7"’/^’  whence  st/^/- 

were  alio  called  EnthufaflsZd  MaTZ  *T%  Th<* 
si ast.  ^  y  tVlaJJalians.  See  Enthu- 

clh“ininEr  “f  hT  ktterS’  bkes  occafion  to 
figning  themfelves  whollv  ?>P*’  who’  ,under  P^tence  of  re- 
life  The  orientals^ however  ^  ^  '"Y’  ““a 

eu^log Salr-  s^Mzta  ch^  »  “>0 

t S  tern,,  defying,  J, 

rvnd  «• 

fcribed  the  order  and  ml  “  r  k  r,tual>  wherein  «  pm- 
E|"  ^rwrnno^ti0at  ftirk'  Greek  “**“  ” 

EUDOXIANS°°d  &'e  °f  hea,t1’-  Sea  TtMml™”'  d,f_ 

™eAno^„aate7I°r  Z  VZtbZ  *"  ™  ?“} 

Antioch  and  Conftantrnop.e,  a  gnS  ££?££%£ 

, ,%■  f  e  A^sd  a 'fE“d0drr  ^  ^  °f  ^  ^ 

EVE.  See  the  article  Vigil. 

EVECTION,  is  ufed  by  fome  aftronomers  for  the  libration  of 
the  moon.  See  Libration.  uon  ot 

EVEN  foot  in  poetry.  See  Foot 

• "S: ;  sfe  be  diWded  int° ^“aI 

EVENLY  even  number,  is  that  which  is  exadly  divifible  bv  an 

rrt,ahVn  even  ™mber  °f  times  r  fuch  is  22 
fince  divifible  by  eight,  taken  four  times  3  ’ 

Evenly  number,  is  that  which  an  even  number  meafures  by 

an  odd  one  ;  as  ?o,  wh  ch  is  meif.rpd  K„  A  r  y 

FVFR  ARne  /7V  5  /  o  IS,meaIured  by  v,  taken  five  times. 

V vfppettc^  ruen  See  the artlc,e  Sliding. 

EVER  GET  ES,  Evtpydjttf,  a  Greek  term,  fignifying  benefatior  ■ 

being  formed  of  tv  bene ,  well,  and  ?P>0p,  0pUs  work!— It  is 
Rill  retained  in  our  language,  by  way  of  addition,  or  epithet 

^  andEg^’  “ 
ceeaea  Alexander.  Thus  we  fay,  Ptolemy  Evergetes  kino-  of 

if i%^zl:uc^rtes  kln° of  Syna  afcended  t4  thr-e 

ETw'G^EEl^S’  a  fpedeS  °f  Perennials,  which  continue 
their  verdure,  leaves,  €*.  all  the  year.  See  Perennial, 

Of  thefe  our  gardeners  reckon  twelve  fit  for  Englilh  air,  viz 
the  alaternus,  arbutus,  bay-tree,  box-tree,  holley,  juni¬ 
per,  laureftinus,  phylhrea,  pyracantha  or  ever-green  thorn 
Itauan  green  privet,  and  the  yew-tree.  See  Annual,  Plant’ 

EVIDENCE,  a  quality  in  things  whereby  they  become  vif.ble 

and  apparent  to  the  eyes,  either  of  the  body,  or  the  mind 
See  Knowledge.  j  icmina. 

The  fchoolmen  diRinguifli  evidence  into  formal  and  obiefiive 

^nd  dtf”’  “  ^  °f  ^  intdlea>  COnr'dercd  “  d'ear 

O^w  EvrnnNCB,  confifts  in  the  clearnefs,  and  perfpicuitv of 
theobjea  r  or  tt  is  the  objea  itfelf,  fo  conftituted,  a  S  it 
ntay  be  clearly  and  diftinflly  known.  ’  '  “ 

rt/«4,ro  &Z: 

th.ng,  convinces  me  thereof:  metaphjfually,  E  f  entej  fo 
SKat^'  ,m°  "*  *  “/ W  fba^t  nothing 

Evifoue,  is  the  ellentia]  and  infallible  charter,  or  criterion 


of  truth;  and  is  that,  in  effect,  which  with  us  conflitutes 
truth.  See  Truth. 

If  evidence  fhould  be  found  in  propofitions  that  are  falfe,  we 
ould  be  compelled  into  error;  fince  the  aflent  we  give  to  evi¬ 
dence  is  neceffary.  Whence  would  follow  this  impious  pofition, 
that  God  who  made  us,  is  the  author  of  our  errors,  as  he  has 
conitituted  us  fo,  as  to  put  us  under  a  neceffity  of  falling  into 
them.  See  Error. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  we  neceflarily  love  truth,  and  hate 
error,  it  feems  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  beneficent 
being,  to  form  us  with  a  love  of  what  we  could  not  obtain, 
°r  not  know  whether  we  did  obtain  it  or  not:  b elide,  that  if 
we  lhould  err  in  things  that  are  evident ,  as  well  as  in  thofe  that 
are  not  lo,  we  lhould  fometimes  find  contradidions  in  evident 
propofitions,  as  we  commonly  do  in  things  that  are  obfeure. 
Evidence  therefore  mud  be  allowed  the  mark  of  truth  ;  and 
thofe  things  muff  be  allowed  true,  which  carry  with  them  fuch 
a  degree  of  evidence ,  as  obliges  us  to  aflent  to  them.  Whatever 
we  lee  evidently  agreeable  to  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  that  we 
muft  acknowledge  to  be  true.  See  Faith,  Opinion,  Pro¬ 
bability,  &c. 

The  Epicureans  allow  of  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  fenfe, 
or  that  anfing  from  fenfe,  (it  being  a  fundamental  with  them, 
that  fenfe  is  the  firft  and  primary  criterion  of  all  truth.)  See 
talshood,  and  Fallacy. 

of  fenfe,  they  mean  that  fpecies,  or  image  exhibi- 
C-  a-  tpie/enPe5  or  phantafy;  which,  when  all  impediments  to 
a  juit judging,  as  diftance,  motion,  medium,  &c.  are  remov’d, 
cannot  be  contradided,  or  gain-faid.  Wherefore,  the  quefii- 
on  being  put,  whether  or  no  a  thing  be  fuch  as  it  appears  ; 
the  anfwer  is  not  to  be  given,  till  it  have  been  tried  and  exami- 
ned  all  the  ways,  and  by  all  the  fenfes  that  it  can  be  an  objed 
of.  See  Sense,  Epicureans,  &c. 

Evidence,  in  law,  is  any  proof,  whether ’by  teftimonyof  men 
on  oath,  or  by  writings  and  records. 

EiiotLJfrf bcauli  thepoint  in  iffue  ls  heKbr  made 

Sir  Tho.  Smith  retrains  evidence  to  authentic  writings  of  con- 

FViraS’^;ltten’  fea  ed’  and  delivered-  E)e  Rep.  Angl.  lib.  II. 
nr  n.  W  ^  ^  eth‘CS’  a  Pnvatlon»  or  abfence  of  fome  proper. 

See  Good"7  S  i  or  of  W  d^  meafure,  or  degree  thereof! 

thati  a7  th‘ng  !S  every  wa7  ev!l>  and 

want's  rhic1  i  t0  ^  only  fo,  quoad  hoc ;  i.  e.  as  the  thing 
want,  this,  or  that  degree  of  a  certain  quality,  neceffary  to 

thev'  Z  7that  refPe^  g°od.  There  is  nothing  evil/fay 

fuhlh  f  fome  g0(!d  ‘n  ft  Whcrein  the  evil  refldes  as  ^  it7 
fubjed  ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on  the  fupreme  being  it 

cannot  but  be  good,  as  flowing  from  the  fupreme  good  S’ 

77 iS  C,7er  natura}  °f  moral ;  between  which  there  is  this 
relation,  that  moral  evil  produces  natural. 

Moral  Evil,  is  defined  a  deviation  from  right  reafon,  and  con- 
fequently  from  the  will  and  intendment  of  the  great  Wifktor 
who  gave  us  that  as  a  rule. -This  the  philofophers  cal  \  inhone - 
Jlum  zndturpe ,  as  flaming  the  image  of  God,  and  fullyingour 
original  beauty ;  likewife  malum  culp*.  ’  7  "g  °Uf 

Natural  Evil,  is  a  want  of  fomething  neceffary  to  the  bene  efTe 
or  perfedion  of  a  thing,  or  to  its  anfwering  all  its  purpofes  — 
Such  are  defeds  of  the  body,  blindnefs,  lamenefs,  hungeT 
feafes,  death.— This  fpecies  is  denominated,  trifle,  injucun- 
dum,  noxtump  and  malum  pccnai.  J  J 

Again,  evil  is  either  abfolute,  as  envy,  impiety,  &c.  or  rela¬ 
te,  as  meat,  which  in  itfelf  being  good,  may  be  evil  to\ 
man  on  account  of  fome  difeafe;  as'whie  t’o  a  fJverifh  perfon" 

mfrTl  the  fc7°Is, have  S°ne  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of 
moral  and  natural  evil:  a  late  ingenious  author  fets  the  thino- 

another  light,  and  furniihes  a  much  finer,  and  more 

quate  theory  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  orf 

gw  °f  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue.  x  7 

Moral  evil,  according  to  this  philofopher,  denotes  our  idea  of 
a  quality  apprehended  in  adions  which  excites  averh  f 
diflike  towards  the  aflor,  even  from  perfons  who  received 
difadvantage  thereby:  as  moral  goodnefs  denotes  our  UeTo? 

Z‘£Zq  yWhiCr  pr0cures  aPProbati°"  and  love  towa.ds 
the  aflo  ,  even  in  perions  unconcerned  in  its  natural  tendency 
This  notion  fuppofesan  univerfally  acknowledo-eH  mm  7 
moral  good  and  nil  from  natural.7 

procures  ove  towards  thofe  we  apprehend  poffeffed  ofit  wher  ’ 

as  natural  good  does  not.  How  differentlv  f  lr  ' 

affeSed  towards  thofe  we  fuppofe  poffeffed  of  honefly 
generofity,  (Sc.  when  we  exped  no  benefit  from  I  I’  fait.h* 
ties:  and  thofe  poffeffed  of  the  nni-nrol  j  t^°Pe  *Jua^- 
gardens,  health,  ftrength,  (Sc  So  **  ’Y—’  lands> 

prehend  morally  evil,  raifes  our  hatred  towIKe'7  T  a?' 
whom  we  obferve  it;  as  treache™  wards  the  perfon  in 

Whereas  we  love  and  phy  manv T,  "r  f y> 

pain,  hunger,  ficknel  7  '  P°fed  t0  natural  evils,  as 

ridT)of  afTi  ^^'yp,- 

love,  the  fourcc  of  them8!  "7  make  fclf-,ntereft.  or  fclf. 

’  ■“WWtltftnaH;  We  approve  the  virtue  of  others, 

as 


\ 


o 
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as  it  has  feme  toll  tendency 


C  llluin  L  V.  A  v_  nvj  l  i  # 

or  from  this  general  conlideration,  that 


formity  to  nature  and  reaibn*  is  in  the  general  advantageous  to 
the  whole,  and  to  us  in  particular ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  dif- 
approve  the  vice  of  others,  as  tending  at  the  long  run  to  ou 

particular  detriment.  .  . 

Others  fuppofe  an  immediate  natural  evil ,  in  the  actions  cal 
vicious  ;  that  is,  that  we  are  determined  to  perceive  feme  e- 
formity  or  difpleafure  from  Inch  actions,  without  refledti  0 
any  diladvantage  that  may  any  way  redound  to  us  from  t  e 
ad  ion  ;  and  that  we  have  a  fecret  fenfe  of  pleafure  accompa- 
-  *  ~  *  called  virtuous,  when  we 


nyin(r  fuch  of  our  adfidns  as  are  - . -----  ,, 

exped  no  further  advantage  from  them  :  but  then  they  add, 
that  we  are  excited  to  perform  thofe  adions,  even  as  we  pur- 
fue  or  purchafe  pidures,  ftatues,  landfcapes,  &c.  from  felf-in- 
tereft,  to  obtain  the  pleafure  which  accompanies  the  ad  ion. 
But  the  author  juft  mentioned  has  fliewn  the  miftake:  lomc 
adions,  he  proves,  have  to  men  an  immediate  goodnels,  and 
others  an  immediate  evil ,  i.  e.  we  perceive  plealure  in  lome, 
and  pain  in  others,  and  are  determined  to  love,  or  hate  the 
doers,  without  the  view  of  natural  advantage,  without  any 
view  to  future  rewards  or  punifhments,  or  even  without  an) 
intention  to  obtain  the  fenfible  pleafure  of  the  good  j  but 
from  a  very  different  principle,  viz.  an  internal  moral  len  e, 
or  a  natural  determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  amiable, 
or  difagreeable  ideas  of  adions,  when  they  fhall  occur  to 
our  obfervation,  antecedently  to  any  opinion  of  advantage 
or  lofs  to  redound  to  ourfelves  from  them  ;  even  as  we 
are  pleafed  with  a  regular  form  or  an  harmonious  com- 
pofition,  without  any  knorvledge  of  the  mathematics,  or 
feeing  any  advantage  in  that  form  or  compofition,  different 
from  the  immediate  pleafure.  See  Sense,  Good,  Vir'i  u e, 
and  Vice. 

iViL,  or  J&tjVEvil,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  by  the  phyncians 

"*  called  fruma,  and  fcbrophula ,  confifting  in  feirrhous  tumours, 
arifing  moft  commonly  about  the  neck,  but  fome  alfo  on  the 
other&glandulous  parts,  as  the  breaft,  arm-pits,  groin,  &c. 
See  Strums,  'and  Scrophul^e. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France,  have  of  a  long  time, 
pretended  to  the  privilege  of  curing  the  kings-evil ,  by  touch¬ 
ing.  The  right  or  faculty,  it  is  laid  by  fome,  was  originally 
inherent  in  the  French  kings;  and  thofe  of  England  only 
claimed  it,  as  an  appendage,  or -appurtenant  to  that  crown,  to 
which  they  laid  a  claim.  But  fome  of  our  own  monkifh  wri¬ 
ters  let  the  thing  on  a  different  footing;  and  will  have  it  to 
have  been  pradifed  by  our  kings,  as  early  as  Edward  the  con- 
feffor,  which  opinion  the  ingenious  Mr.  Becket  has  abundant¬ 


ly  overthrown. 

Raoul  de  Pruelles  addreffmg  his  tranllation  of  St.  Auguftin  de 
civitate  Dei ,  to  Charles  V.  of  France,  fays  exprefly,  vos  de- 
vanciers ,  &  vans  avez  telle  vertu  &  pwjfance  que  vans  eft  donnee 
fcf  attribute  de  dieu ,  que  vous  faites  miracles  en  votre  vie ,  telles, 
f.  grande  s  &  f  aperies  que  vous  gar  if  s  dime  tres  horrible  mala- 
die  que  sappelle  les  efcrouelles  [/.  e.  the  kings  evil J  de  laquelle  ml 
autre  prince  terrien  ne  peut  garir  hors  vous. 

Steven  de  Conti,  a  religious  of  Corbie,  who  lived  in  the  year 
1400,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  of  France  ftill  preferved  in  MS.  in 
the  library  of  St.  Germains  des  Prez,  deferibes  the  pradice  of 
touching  for  the  evil.  After  the  king  had  heard  mafs,  a  veffel 
of  water  was  brought  him,  and  his  majefty  having  put  up  his 
prayers  before  the  altar,  touched  the  difeafed  part  with  his  hand, 
and  waffled  it  with  the  water. 

Matthew  Paris  will  have  S.  Louis  the  firft  who  pradifed  it : 
others  contend,  that  king  Robert  was  the  firft  who  was  gifted 
this  way.  It  is  certain,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  fuch  pre¬ 
rogative,  before  the  kings  of  the  nth  century,  when  that 
prince  reigned,  ha.  Daniel,  hift,  de  France ,  "T.  I.  p.  10^2. 
Polydore  Virgil  ftrains  hard  to  prove  the  fame  virtue  in  the 
kings  of  England  ;  but  to  little  purpofe.  Favyn  hift.  de  Na¬ 
varre,  1062. 

The  continuer  of  Monftrelet,  obferves,  that  Charles  VIII. 
touched  feveral  Pick  perfons  at  Rome,  and  cured  them,  dont 
ceux  des  Italics ,  fays  he,  voyant  ce  my  fere  ne  furent  onques  f 
emerveillez. 

The  fame  virtue,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  is  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  a  feventh  fon,  born  without  any  daughter 
between :  as  alfo  to  the  chiefs  of  certain  particular  families ; 
particularly,  the  eldeft  perfon  of  the  houfe  of  Aumont  in 
Burgundy. 

Hungry  Evil.  See  the  article  Hungry. 

EULOGY  *,  Eulogia,  in  church-hiftory.  > — When  the 
Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf,  or  piece  of  bread,  to  confecrate  it, 
they  break  the  reft  into  little  bits,  and  diftribute  it  among  the 
perfons  who  have  not  yet  communicated,  or  fend  it  to  perfons 
that  are  abfient ;  and  thefe  pieces  of  bread  are  what  they  call 
eulogies. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ivKoyiet,  formed  of  «v,  bene,  well;  and 
Kiym,  duo,  I  fay,  fpeak,  q.  d.  benediaum,  bleffed. 

The  Latin  church  has  had  iomething  like  eulogies  for  a  great 
many  ages  ;  and  it  was  thence  aroie  the  ufe  of  their  holy  bread. 
The  name  eulogy ,  was  likewife  given  to  loaves,  or  cakes  brought 
to  church  by  the  faithful,  to  have  them  bleffed. 
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Laftly,  the  ufe  of  the  term,  puffed  hence  to  mere  prefents 
made  a  perfon,  without  any  benediction.  See  the  Jefuit  Gret- 
fer,  in  his  treatife  de  Benedidiionibus  &  Malediclionibus ,  1.  II. 
c.  22,  24,  &c.  where  he  treats  of  eulogies  thoroughly. 

From  a  paffage  in  Bollandus,  on  the  life  of  S.  Melaine,  c.  4. 
it  appears,  that  eulogies  were  not  only  of  bread,  but  any  kind 
of  meat  bleffed,  and  hallowed  for  that  purpofe.  Add,  that  al- 
moft  every  body  bleffed  and  diftributed  eulogies ;  not  only  bi- 
fhops  and  priefts,  but  even  hermits,  though  laymen,  made  a 
practice  of  it.  Women  alfo  would  fometimes  fend  eulogies , 
as  appears  from  the  life  of  S.  Waulry,  c.  3.  N?  14.  in  the 
Bollandifts,  Adla  Sandl.  Jan.  T.  1.  p.  20. 

The  wine  fent  as  a  prefent,  was  alfo  held  an  eulogy.  Bollan¬ 
dus  remarks  further,  that  the  eucharift  itfelf  was  called  eulogy. 
Adi.  Sandl.  Jan.  T.  2.  p.  199. 

EUNOMIANS,  a  feet  of  heretics,  denominated  from  Eunomi- 
us ,  bifihop  of  Cyzicus,  who,  in  the  IVth  century,  maintain¬ 
ed  moft  of  the  errors  of  Arius,  and  added  others  to  them  ;  as, 
particularly,  that  he  knew  God,  as  well  as  God  knew  himfelf. 

See  Arians. 

He  re-baptized  fuch  as  had  already  been  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  trinity  :  he  had  diffembled  his  errors  for  fome  time, 
but  having  at  length  made  a  difeovery,  he  was  expelled  his 
fee. 

The  Arians  endeavoured  to  have  put  him  into  that  of  Samofata,- 
but  could  not  effed  it :  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Emperor  Valensre- 
ftored  him  to  Cyzicus. 

EUNOMIOEUPSY CHIANS,  a  fed  of  heretics  of  the  IVth 
century,  mentioned  by  Nicephorus,  1.  XII.  c.  30.  being  the 
fame  with  thofe  called  Eutychians  by  Sozomen,  I.  VII.  c.  17. 

See  Eutychian. 

The  author  hereof,  according  to  Sozomen,  was  an  Eunomian, 
named  Eutychus,  and  not  Eupfychius,  as  Nicephorus  has 
it  :  and  yet  this  latter  writer  only  copies  Sozomen  in  this 
paffage  ;  fo  that  it  is  paft  doubt,  they  both  fpeak  of  the  fame 
fed.  But  on  whofe  fide  the  error  lies,  is  not  eafy  to  decide  : 
Valeffus  durft  not  undertake  to  fhew  it ;  but  contented  himfelf 
to  mark  the  difference  in  his  notes  on  Sozomen,  as  Fa.  Fron* 
to  has  done  on  Nicephorus. 

EUNUCH,  Ewovx<&>  a  term  applied,  in  the  general,  to  all 
who  have  not  the  faculty  of  generating,  either  through  im¬ 
becility,  or  frigidity ;  but  more  particularly  to  fuch  as  have 
been  caftrated,  or  have  loft  the  parts  neceffary  thereto.  See 
Castration,  and  Arch  Eunuch. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  zvvtiv  q.  d.  lefti  curam  habet , 
guardian,  or  keeper  of  the  bed. 

In  England,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made  but  on  oc- 
cafton  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch  an  operation  necefla- 
ry  ;  but  in  Italy,  they  make  eunuchs ,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
ing  the  voice ;  and,  in  the  eaft,  they  make  eunuchs  to  be 
guards,  or  attendants  on  their  women. 

Great  numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age, 
are  yearly  caftrated  in  Italy,  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres, 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  other  parts  of  Europe  with  fingers : 
though  it  is  not  one  in  three,  that  after  having  loft  their  viri¬ 
lity,  have  a  good  voice  for  a  recompence. 

Tavernier  affures  us,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Boutan  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  there  are  every  year  made  twenty  thoufand  eu¬ 
nuchs,  and  fold  thence  into  other  countries. 

The  feraglio’s  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  are  chiefly  ferved,  and 
guarded  by  eunuchs.  And  yet  we  have  very  good  teftimonies, 
that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and  other  countries,  keep  fera¬ 
glio’s  for  their  own  ufe. 

By  an  arret  of  the  grand  chamber  of  Paris  in  1665,  ft  is  ad¬ 
judged,  that  an  eunuch  could  not  marry,  not  even  with  the 
confent  of  the  woman  and  all  the  parties  on  both  Tides. 

Claudian  has  a  very  fevere  fatyr  againft  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
who  had  been  eleded  conful  of  Rome.  He  reprefents  him  as 
an  old  woman,  dreffed  up  in  the  honours  of  the  confulate. 

The  ftory  of  Origen  is  notorious  :  that  learned  and  pious  fa¬ 
ther  upon  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  that  paffage  in  St. 
Matthew,  ch.  xix.  ver.  12;  where  mention  is  made  of,  eu¬ 
nuchs  fo  born  from  their  mother' s  womb  - eunuchs  who  were  made 
fo  of  men  ;  —  and  eunuchs  who  made  tbemfelves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  caftrated  himfelf. 

In  the  council  of  Nice,  thofe  were  condemned,  who,  out  of 
an  indiferete  zeal,  and  to  guard  themfelves  from  fenfual  plea- 
fures,  fhoukl  make  themfelves  eunuchs  :  fuch  as  thus  mutilated 
their  bodies,  were  excluded  from  holy  orders  :  witnefs  Leon¬ 
tius  bifhop  of  Antioch,  who  was  depofed  for  having  pradifed 
this  cruelty  on  himfelf.  And  the  biftiop  of  Alexandria  ex¬ 
communicated  two  monks,  who  had  followed  his  example  on 
pretence  of  fecuring  themfelves  from  the  impetuous  motions 
of  concupifcence.  Several  of  the  emperors  made  very  fevere 
prohibitions  againft  the  making  of  eunuchs ,  or  caftrating  one’s 
felf. 

Eunuchs,  Eunuchi,  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  fed  of  he¬ 
retics  in  the  3d  century,  who  had  the  folly,  or  madnefc,  to 
caftrate  not  only  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  even  all 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  $ 

They  took  their  rife  from  the  example  of  Origen,  who, 
upon  a  mifunderftanding  of  our  Saviour’s  words  in  St.  Mat- 
o  thew 
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thew,  made  himfelf  an  eunuch ,  by  cutting  off  the  offending 
part,  as  fome  fay  ;  or,  as  others,  particularly  S.  Epiphanius” 
by  the  ufe  of  certain  medicines.— Thefe  heretics  were  alfo 
called  Valefians.  See  Valesians. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  a  term  which  fome  writers  ufe  for 
the  curve  refulting  from  the  evolution  of  a  curve;  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  the  evolute ,  which  is  the  curve  fuppofed  to  be 
opened  or  evolved.  See  Evolute. 

The  evolute  always  both  touches  and  cuts  the  evolvent  at  the 
lame  time  :  the  reafon  is,  that  it  has  two  of  its  infinitely  fmall 
hides  in  common  with  the  evolvent ,  or  rather  exa&ly  placed  on 
two  equal  Tides  thereof :  one  of  them  withinfide  that  of  the 
-evolvent,  i,  e.  on  the  concave  fide  thereof ;  and  the  other,  on 
the  convex  fide  of  its  correfpondent  fide.  So  that  the  evolute 
touches  the. evolvent  in  two  points;  whence,  inftead  of  being 
•a  tangent,  it  is  faid  to  ofculate  the  evolvent ,  and  hence  it  is  alio 
called  ofculator ,  and  cir cuius  ofculator.  SeeOscULUM. 

There  is  one,  and  but  one  ofculator,  to  each  point  of  the 
evolvent  ;  but  to  the  fame  point  there  are  an  infinity  of  other 
circles,  which  only  touch,  and  do  not  ofculate.  The  ofcula¬ 
tor  and  the  evolute  make  no  angle  in  the  place  where  they 
touch  and  cut  :  nor  can  any  curve  line  be  drawn  between; 
Conta  ma^  ketW1Xt  a  tangent  and  a  curve.  See  Angle  of 

EVOLUTE,  Evoluta,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  firft 
propofed  by  Mr.  Huygens,  and  fince  much  ftudied  by  the  later 
mathematicians.  See  Evolvent,  and  Evolution. 

The  evolute  is  a  curve  fuppofed  to  be  evolved,  or  opened  ; 
arid  which  in  opening,  defcribes  other  curves.  See  Curve. 

To  conceive  its  origin  and  formation;  fuppofe  a  flexible 
th™>  wourid  exactly  over  the  convexity  of  any  curve,  as 
K  ■  {Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  20.)  and  fuppofe  the  thread 
nxed  in  Cr,  and  every  where  elfe  at  liberty,  to  A.  Now, 
beginning  to  unwind  the  thread  from  the  point,  and  continu¬ 
ing  it  to  D,  and  throughout  keeping  it  tight  on  the  curve 
furface  ABCG;  when  the  thread  is  become  quite  ftrakht, 
and  is  only  a  tangent,  FG,  to  the  curve  in  the  point  G^  it 
is  evident  the  extremity  A,  in  its  progrefs  to  G,  has  defcribed 
another  curve  line  ADEF. 

Here,  the  firft  curve  A  B  C  G  is  called  the  evolute :  each  of  its 
tangents  BD,  CE,  (Ac.  comprehended  between  it,  and  the 
curve  ADEF,  is  called  a  radius  of  the  evolute ,  or  radius  of- 
cult,  or  radius  ofculator  of  the  curve  ADEF,  in  the  refipcdive 
points  D,  E,  (Ac.  And  the  circles  whereof  the  ofculators  BD, 
V,  .  are  rad‘b  are  called  circuit  ofiulatores  of  the  curve 

ADEF,  in  D,  E,  (Ac.  And  laftly,  the  new  curve  refulting 
from  the  evolution  of  the  firft  curve,  begun  in  A,  is  called 
the  curve  of  evolution,  or  curve  defcribed  by  evolution. 

J'he  radius  of  the  Evolute,  then,  is  the  part  of  the  thread 
comprized  between  any  point  where  it  is  a  tangent  to  the  evo¬ 
lute,  and  the  correfpondent  point  where  it  terminates  in  the 
new  curve.  Which  appellation  radius  is  the  more  proper,  as 
one  may  actually  confider  this  part  of  the  thread  in  every  ftep 
it  takes,  as  if  it  defcribed  an  arch  of  an  infinitely  fmall  circle, 
making  a  part  of  the  new  curve,  which  thus  confifts  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fuch  arches,  all  defcribed  from  different  cen¬ 
tres  and  with  different  radii. 

Every  curve,  therefore,  may  be  conceived  as  formed  by  the 
evolution  of  another.  And  we  are  to  find  that  whofe  evo¬ 
lution.  formed  it,  which  amounts  to  the  finding  the  radius  of 
the  evolute  in  any  point.  For,  as  it  is  always  a  tangent  to  the 
generating  curve,  it  is  properly  no  more  than  one  of  its  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall  parts,  or  Tides  prolonged  ;  and  all  its  Tides,  whofe 
pofitions  are  determined  of  courfe,  are  no  other  than  the  gene 
rating  curve  itfelf. 

The  fame  thread  is  alfo  called  radius  curvedinis ,  or  radius  of- 
f u^\  reafon  a  circle  defcribed  hereby,  from  the  centre  G, 
is  faid  to  ofculate  or  kifs  it ;  as  both  touching  and  cutting  at 
the  fame  time,  i.  e.  touching  both  the  infide  and  the  out. 
See  Osculum. 

Hence,  1  .  The  evolute  BCF,  {fig.  21.)  is  the  place  of  all 
the  centres  of  the  circle  that  ofculate  the  curve  AM  de¬ 
fcribed  by  evolution.  29.  When  the  point  B  falls  on  A, 
the  radius  of  the  evolute  M  C,  is  equal  to  the  arch  B  C  ;  or  to 
the  aggregate  of  AB,  and  the  arch  BC.  3’.  Since  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  arch  Mm,  in  the  curve  defcribed  by  evolution, 
is  an  arch  of  a  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  CM;  the  radius 
of  the  evolute  CM  is  perpendicular  to  the  curve  AM.  40.  Since 
the  radius  by  the  evolute  MC,  is  always  a  tangent  to  the  evo¬ 
lute  BCF ;  curves  by  evolution  may  be  defcribed  through  in¬ 
numerable  points,  if  only  tangents  be  produced  in  their  feveral 
points  of  the  evolute ,  till  they  become  equal  to  their  correfpon¬ 
dent  arches. 

The  finding  of  the  radii  of  evolute  s ,  is  a  thing  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  higher  fpeculations  of  geometry  ;  and  even,  fome- 
times,  is  of  ufe  in  pra£Hce,  as  the  inventor  of  the  whole  theo- 
has  fhewn  in  applying  it  to  the  pendulum. 
Horol.  (fall,  part  3.  —The  docftrine  of  the  ofcula  of  evolutes, 
is  owing  to  M.  Leibnitz  ;  who  firft  (hewed  the  ufe  of  evolutes 
in  the  meafuring  of  curves. 

To  find  the  radius  of  the  evolute  in  the  diverfe  kinds  of  curves, 

•  with  equations  to  the  mlutes.  Sec  Wolf.  Elm.  Math. 
Vol.  I.  N8  LVI. 
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Tom.  I.  p.  524,  fieqq.  Or  the  Infinim.  Petit es  of  M.  le  Alar- 
quis  de  I’Hbpital. 

Since  the  radius  of  an  evolute  is  either  equal  to  an  arch  of  the 
evolute ,  or  exceeds  it  by  fome  given  quantity  ;  all  the  arches  of 
evolutes  may  be  rectified  geometrically,  whofe  radii  may  be 
exhibited  by  geometrical  conftruHions ;  whence  we  fee  why 
an  arch  of  a  cycloid  is  double  its  chord  :  the  radius  of  the  evo¬ 
lute  being  double  the  fame ;  and  the  evolute  of  a  cycloid,  being 
itfelf  a  cycloid.  See  Rectification,  Cycloid,  (Ac. 

M.  Varignon  has  applied  the  do&rine  of  the  radius  of  the 
evolute  to  that  of  central  forces ;  fo  that  having  the  radius  of 
the  evolute  of  any  curve,  one  may  find  the  value  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  force  of  a  body  which  moving  in  that  curve,  is  found  in 
the  fame  point  where  that  radius  terminates:  or  reciprocally, 
having  the  central  force  given,  the  radius  of  the  evolute  may 
be  determined.  Hifi.  de  l’  Acad.  Roy.  dcs  Sciences.  An.  1706, 
See  alfo  Central, 

Imperfect  Evolute.  M.  Reaumur  has  given  a  new  kind  of 
evolute  under  this  denomination.  Hitherto,  the  mathemati¬ 
cians  had  only  confidered  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the 
points  of  the  convex  fide  of  the  curve :  if  other  lines,  not 
perpendicular  were  drawn  upon  the  fame  points,  provided 
they  were  all  drawn  under  the  fame  angle,  the  effeift  would  be 
the  fame;  that  is,  the  oblique  lines  would  all  interfe<ft  with¬ 
in  the  curve,  and  by  their  interfe&ions,  form  the  infinitely 
frhall  Tides  of  a  new  curve,  whereof  they  would  be  fo  many 
tangents.  J 

This  curve  would  be  a  fort  of  evolute,  and  would  have  its 
radii ;  but,  an  imperfedl  evolute ,  fince  the  radii  are  not  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  firft  curve.  Hifi.  de  l’ Acad.  &c.  An 
I7°9- 

EVOLUTION*,  in  geometry,  the  unfolding,  or  opening,  of 

a  curve,  and  making  it  deferibe  an  evolvent.  See  Evolvent. 

*,  The  word  is  Latin,  evolutio ,  formed  of  the  prcpofition  e,  out 

4  and  vJlcvo'  1  ro11  or  wind,  q.  d.  an  unwinding,  or  unroll  in r 
See  Evolute. 

The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  other 
curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  circumference  to  redli- 
tude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do  all  concur,  and  equally  evolve 
or  unbend;  fo  that  the  lame  line  becomes  fucceftlvely  a  Jefe 
arch,  of  a  reciprocally  greater  circle,  till  at  laft  they  change 
into  a  ftraight  line.  In  Philo f  Tranfadi.  N*  260.  a  new  qua- 
dratrix  to  the  ciicle,  is  found  by  this  means,  being  the  curve 
defcribed  by  the  equable  evolution  of  its  periphery.  & 

Evolution  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extra&ionofroots  out  of  powers 
See  Extraction.  r 

In  which  fenle  it  ftands  contrary  to  involution.  See  Involu 
tion. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  diverfe 
figures, _  turns,  and  motions,  made  by  a  body  of  foldiers,  either 
in  ranging  themfelves  in  form  of  battle,  or  in  chan<fina  their 
form  ;  and  this  whether  in  the  way  of  exercife,  or  in  time  of 
adtual  engagement. 

It  is  by  the  evolutions,  that  the  form,  anebpofture  of  a  batal- 
lion,  fquadron,  (Ac.  are  changed  ;  either  to  makegood  the 
ground  they  are  upon,  or  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  another 
that  they  may  attack  the  enemy,  or  receive  an  onfet  more 
advantageoufly. 

The  military  evolutions,  are  converfions,  countermarches,  or 
wheelings,  doublings  of  rank  or  file,  (Ac.  See  Conversion 
Exercise,  (Ac.  y 

Fa.  Hofte,  a  Jefuit  in  1697,  printed  a  treatife  of  naval  evolu¬ 
tions,  in  folio  : — By  naval  evolutions  he  means  the  motions  made 
by  a  fleet,  fquadron,  or  naval  armament,  in  order  to  put 
themfelves  into  a  proper  difpofition  for  attacking  the  enemy 
or  defending  themfelves  with  the  moft  advantage. 

EUPHONY  *,  E u<pavia,  in  grammar,  an  eafinefs,  fmoothnefs 
and  elegancy  of  pronunciation.  See  Pronunciation.  * 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  bene,  well;  and  <puv„, 

vox,  voice.  Quintilian  calls  euphonia,  vocahtas ;  ScaLer 
facilis  pronunciatio.  °  * 

Euphonia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure,  whereby  we  fupprefs  a 
too  harfh  letter,  or  convert  it  into  a  fmoother,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rules.  There  are  examples  enough  in  all  kn 
guages. 

EUPHORBIUM,  E u<fo?Biov,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  gum 
brought  from  Africa,  in  little  roundilh  pieces,  whitifti  when 
new,  and  yellowi(h  when  old,  very  pungent  to  the  tafte,  but 

The  principal  ufe  of  euphorbium,  is  external ;  behw  a  ereat 
ingredient  m  diverfe  refolutive  plaifters,  as  well  as  in  tijture 
and  powder  for  flopping  of  gangrenes,  cleanfing  of  foul  ulcers’ 
and  exfoliating  carious  bones.  &  rs» 

Internally  ufed,  it  is  a  purgative,  but  fo  violent  a  one,  that 
it  is  almoft  out  of  doors,  as  tearing  off  the  neceffary  mucus  or 

covering  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  occafioning  drfente- 
ncs.  Yet  we  are  told  the  Africans  ufe  it  very  commonly :  but 

they  firft  quench  its  fire  in  purflain  water.  7 

Its  powder  is  a  violent  fternutatory,  and  to  be  ufed  very  cau- 

fomeor|and  "T  al°"e’  but  mixed  with  a  fma11  quantity  of 

fomeo  her  powder,  to  guard  againft  its  intolerable  acrimony. 

I  he  gum  we  call  euphorbium ,  is  formed  of  the  juice  of  'a 

3  A  a  a  tree. 
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tree,  or  rather  plant,  of  the  fame  name,  pretty  frequent  in 
Mauritania ;  though  the  fpecies  of  the  tree,  or  plant,  has 
been  greatly  controverted.  The  generality  of  our  latelt  bo- 
tanifts,  make  it  a  ferulaceous  plant;  and  Mr.  Profeffor  Her- 
mannus  calls  it  the  tithymalus  mauritanus  aphyflos  angulofus  & 
fpinofus.  Hort.  Acad.  Lug.  Batav.  598. 

Jt  has  no  leaves;  but  in  lieu  thereof  puts  forth  along  its 
ftem  a  kind  of  long  prickly  eyes,  or  buds.  Which  buds,  it 
is,  that  yield  that  gummy  juice,  called  euphorbium  officinarum. 
See  Brad  1.  Hfl.  ofSuccul.  Plants ,  dec.  2.  p.  4.  and  dec.  5.  p.  12. 
Some  authors  will  have  it,  that  the  gum  is  drawn  from  the 
plant  by  incificn  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  fay  it  oozes,  fpon- 
taneoufly  :  the  juice,  we  are  told,  is  fo  very  fubtile,  and  pene¬ 
trating,  that  the  perfon  who  taps  the  tree,  is  forced  to  hand  at 
a  good  diftance,  and  make  the  incifion  with  a  long  pike ; 
otherwife  it  gets  to  the  brain,  and  occaiions  dangerous  inflam¬ 
mations.  It  oozes  out  in  great  abundance,  and  is  gathered  in 
a  fheep’s  skin,  wrapped  round  the  tree. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  firft  difeovery  of  euphorbium  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  Juba  king  of  Lybia,  who  denominated  it  from  Eu¬ 
phorbias  his  phyfician,  brother  of  Mufa,  phyfician  to  Auguftus. 
Etmuller  affures  us,  that  the  plant,  which  yielded  the  euphor¬ 
bium  of  the  ancients,  is  now  unknown  to  us ;  but  if  we  goby 
Pliny’s  defeription,  the  plant  called  fchadida  calli ,  in  the  Hortus 
malabaricus ,  rouft  be  the  ancient  euphorbium.  1  his  difeovery  is 
owing  to  Commelinus,  Burghermafter  of  Amfterdam,  and 
profeifor  of  botany. 

EUPHORY,  fignifies  the  fame  as  eucrajy.  See  Eucrasy. 

EUPSYCHIANS.  See  Eunomioeupsychians. 

EURIPUS,  Ei piorosr  in  hydrography,  properly  fignifies  a  certain 
ftreight  of  the  fea,  between  Bceotia,  and  Euboea ;  where  the 
currents  are  fo  ftrong,  that  the  fea  is  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  feven 
times  a  day :  in  which  place,  as  the  ftory  commonly  goes, 
Ariftotle  drowned  himfelf,  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being  able 
to  account  for  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

Euripus  has  fince  become  a  general  name  for  all  ftreights  wher.e 
the  water  is  in  great  motion,  and  agitation. 

The  ancient  circus’s  had  their  euripi,  which  were  no  other  than 
pits,  or  ditches,  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe  ;  into  which  it  was  very 
dangerous  falling  with  their  horfes  and  chariots,  as  they  run  races. 
The  term  euripus  was  more  particularly  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  three  canals,  or  ditches,  which  encompafied  the  circus  on 
three  fides ;  and  which  were  filled  occafionally,  to  reprefent 
Naumachia,  or  fea  battles. 

The  fame  people  called  their  fmaller  fountains,  or  canals  in 
their  gardens,  euripus' s ;  and  their  largeft,  as  cafcades,  &c. 

niles. 

EURUS. 

EAJKO-Aufler. 

EURO-A'Wr. 

EUROPEAN  Hours.  See  the  article  Hour, 

European  Ocean.  See  the  article  Ocean. 

EURYTHMY  *,  in  architecture,  painting,  and 

fculpture,  a  certain  majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs  appearing 
in  the  compofition  of  diverfe  members,  or  parts  of  a  body, 
building,  or  painting ;  and  refulting  fropa  the  fine  proportions 
thereof.  See  Proportion. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  literally  a  confonance,  or 
fine  agreement,  or  as  we  may  call  it,  a  harmony  of  all  the 
parts ;  being  compounded  of  w,  well,  pu$(c&,  rbytbmus, 
cadence,  or  agreement  of  numbers,  founds,  or  the  like  things. 
See  Rhythmus. 

Vitruvius  ranks  euryihmia  among  the  effential  parts  of  archi¬ 
tecture  :  hedeferibes  it  as  confuting  in  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
ftruCtion,  or  affemblage  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  which 
render  its  afpeCt,  or  whole  appearance  graceful  :  e.  gr.  when 
the  height  correfponds  to  the  breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the 
length,  Gfc.  See  Building,  and  Architecture. 

4  From  thefe  three  ideas,  (or  defigns,  viz.  orthography,  fee- 
4  nograhy,  and  profile)  it  is,  that  fame  eurythmy,  majeftica, 

4  and  venujla  fpecies  cedificii ,  does  refult ;  which  creates  that 
4  agreeable  harmony  between  the  feveral  dimenfions ;  fo  as  no- 
4  thing  feems  difproportionate,  too  long  for  this,  or  too  broad 
4  for  that,  op -correfponds  in  a  juft  and  regular  fyinmetry,  and 
4  confent  of  all  the  parts  of  the  whole/  Evelyn’.!  Account  of 
Archit.  &c.  See  Symmetry. 

EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fed  of  Arians,  on 
account  of  the  favour  and  countenance,  which  Eufebius  bifhop 
of  Caefarea  (hewed,  and  procured  for  them  at  their  firft  rife. 
See  Arians. 


j*  See  the  article  Winds, 


EUS  T ATHIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics  of  An¬ 
tioch,  in  the  IVth  century  ;  on  occafion  of  their  refufal  to  ac- 
knowledgc  any  other  bifhop  befide  S.  Euflathius ,  depofed  by 

T  he  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epifeopate  ol 
Paulinas,  whom  the  Arians  fubftituted  to  S.  Euflathius ,  about 
lear  33°j  w  en  they  began  to  hold  their  aflemblies  apart, 
out  t  e  year  350,  Leontius  of  Phrygia,  called  the  eunuch , 
who  was  an  Anan,  and  was  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defired 
the  Euflathians  to  perform  their  fervice  in  his  church  5  which 

sra^eccatt.of  Amiochr™“ 


This,  we  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inftitutions,  which 
have  fubfifted  in  the  church  ever  fince:  the  firft  was  pfalmodv 
in  two  choirs;  though,  M.  Baillet  thinks,  that  if  they  mftituted 

;  an  alternate  pfalmody  between  two  choirs,  it  was  between  two 
Catholic  choirs  ;  and  not  by  way  of  refponfe  to  an  Arian  choir 
The  fecond  was  the  doxology,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  the 
Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl.  See  Doxology. 

This  condud,  which  feemed  to  imply  a  kind  of  communion 
with  the  Arians,  gave  great  offence  to  abundance  of  Catholics, 
who  began  to  hold  feparate  meetings;  and  thus  formed  the 
fchifm  of  Antioch.  Upon  this,  the  reft,  who  continued  to 
meet  in  the  church,  ceafed  to  be  called  Euflathians ,  and  that 
appellation  became  reftrained  to  the  diffenting  party. 

S.  Flavian  us,  bifhop  of  Antioch  in  381,  and  one  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  Alexander  in  482,  brought  to  pafs  a  coalition,  or  re¬ 
union,  between  the  Eujlathians  and  the  body  of  the  church  of 
Antioch,  deferibed  with  much  folemnity  by  Theodoret,  Eccl. 
1.  III.  c.  2. 

Eustathians,  was  alfo  a  fed  of  heretics,  in  the  IVth  century; 
denominated  from  their  author  Euflathius ,  a  monk  fo  fooJiftily 
fond  of  his  own  profefflon,  that  he  condemned  all  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  life. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation ;  prohibited  his  fol¬ 
lowers  from  praying  in  their  houfes  ;  and  obliged  them  to  quit 
all  they  had,  as  incompatible  with  the  hopes  of  heaven. 

He  drew  them  out  of  the  other  aflemblies  of  Chriftians,  to 
hold  fecret  ones  with  him  ;  and  made  them  wear  a  particular 
habit :  he  appointed  them  to  faff  on  Sundays  ;  and  taught  them 
that  the  ordinary  faffs  of  the  church  were  needlefs,  after  they 
had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  which  he  pretended 
to.  He  (hewed  a  world  of  horror  for  chapels  built  in  honour  of 
martyrs,  and  the  aflemblies  held  therein. 

Several  women,  feduced  by  his  reafons,  forfook  their  huf- 
bands,  and  abundance  of  (laves  deferted  their  mafters  houfes. 
He  was  condemned  in  the  year  342,  at  the  council  of  Gangra, 
in  Paphlagonia. 

EUSTYLE  *,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  edifice,  where  the  co¬ 
lumns  are  placed  at  a  moft  convenient  diftance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther;  the  intercolumniations  being  all  juft  two  diameters  and  a 
quarter,  of  the  column ;  except  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the 
fronts  before  and  behind,  which  are  three  diameters  diftant, 
— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  44.  See  Intercolumniation. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  being  formed  of  w,  bene,  well,  and. 
fu A©-,  column. 

The  euflyle  is  a  medium  between  the  pycnoftyle,  and  argeoftyle. 
See  Pycnostyle,  &c. 

Vitruvius,  1.  III.  c.  2.  obferves,  that  the  euflyle  is  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  of  all  the  manners  of  intercolumniation  ;  and  that  it 
furpaffes  all  the  reft,  in  conveniency,  beauty,  and  ftrength 

EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  natures  in  Chrift  ;  thus  denominated  from  Euty- 
ches  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaftery  at  Conftan- 
tinople. 

The  averfion  Eutyches  bore  to  the  herefy  of  Neftorius,  threw 
him  into  another  extreme,  not  lefs  dangerous  than  that  he  fo 
warmly  oppofed ;  though  fome  paflages  in  St.  Cyril,  which 
raifed  the  unity  of  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  very  high,  con¬ 
tributed,  likewife,  to  his  delufion. 

At  firft  he  held,  that  the  logos,  word,  brought  his  body  down, 
with  him  from  heaven  :  which  was  a  near  approach  to  the 
herefy  of  Apollinarius :  and  though  he  afterwards  teftified  the 
contrary  in  a  fynod  at  Conftantinople,  wherein  he  was  con¬ 
demned  ;  yet  he  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  confubftantial  with  ours. 

In  effeCf,  he  did  not  feem  quite  fteady,  and  confident  in  his 
fentiments ;  for  he  appeared  to  allow  of  two  natures,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  union ;  which  was  apparently  a  confequence  he  drew 
from  the  principles  of  the  platonic  philofophy,  which  fuppofes 
a  pre-exiftence  of  fouls :  accordingly,  he  believed  that  the  foul 
of  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  united  to  the  divinity  before  the  in¬ 
carnation  ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  diftinCtion  of  natures  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  fince  his  incarnation. 

See  the  differtation  of  Fa.  Hardouin,  de  Sacramento  Altaris , 
wherein  that  jefuit  endeavours  to  unfold  all  the  fentiments  of 
the  Eutychians. 

This  herefy  was  firft  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  by  Flavian  in  448  :  and  re-examined,  and  fulmi¬ 
nated  in  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  The  le¬ 
gates  of  pope  Leo,  who  aflifted  thereat,  maintained  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  define  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  infifted  ftrenuoufly,  that  to  remove  all  equivoca¬ 
tions,  they  muft  add  thefe  terms,  without  being  changed,  or  con  - 
founded,  or  divided. 

But  this  decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  at  which  aflifted 
upwards  of  360  prelates,  did  not  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Eutychia- 
nifim:  fome  bifhops  of  Egypt,  who  had  attended  at  the  council, 
upon  their  return,  proclaimed  openly,  that  St.  Cyril  had  been 
condemned,  and  Neftorius  acquitted  therein  :  which  occafioned 
great  diforders;  feveral  perfons,  under  pretence  of  contending 
for  the  fentiments  of  St.  Cyril,  making  no  fcruple  of  weaken¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eutychians,  which  made  a  very  great  pro¬ 
grefs 
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grefs  thr°ughout  the  eaft,  at  length  became  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  mention  of  no  fewer  than 
twelve  :  fome  called  Schematic!,  ox  Apparent es,  as  offiy  attr  " 
utmg  toJefusChrift,  a  phantom,  or  appearance  of  flefh  and 

from  a  ffhal1’  q'  9  W;hout  head>  “d 

inT,  l  ft  a  J  W“>  Tho  {azei  on  the  fee  of  Antioch 

£,5J3-  ^ee  Acephali,  and  Severians. 

who  a,trih„rAHerf  fuMiVidedim0  ftrha]°™’  Agrneta, 
SSf  fome  Ignorance  to  JefuS<jhrift:  the  followers 

Hr, T^t  ‘S’  ^to>  called  from 

CW  “  S  thCy  ^  affembled  :  la%-  Mrites,  and 

ElLT|fCr,ANS’'  Was  alfo  the  name  °f  another  fefl  halfArian 
century"0”'311 Wf“Ch  **  Confbntin°pfe,  in  the  IVth 

S t' rlftT er  ,°f  mi?hty  controverfy  among  the  Euno- 

d?  n°P  '’r  ThCther  °r  the  Son  °f  °od  knew 
the  Jaft  day  and  hour  of  the  world;  particularly  with  regard 

to  that  paffage  in  thegofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  l 

ttoX  /  ^'nf-MarrXiii-  32'  Wh“e  il  is  “Prefledi 

no  frni  d‘dmtkmw,t’  bu‘ ,he  Fath‘r  °”'y  ••  Eutydnus  made 
lcruple  to  maintain,  even  in  writing,  that  the  Son  did 

know  it:  which  fentiment  difpleafing  the  leaders  of  the  Euno- 
mian  party,  he  fe parated  from  them,  and  made  a  journey  to 
Eunomius,  who  was  then  in  exile.  ^  ^ 

That  heretic  acquiefced  fully  in  Eutychius’s  doAnne,  that  the 

mCLThn0V8rant  °f  any  th‘"g  tlie  Father  knew,  and  ad 

Ihe  chief  of  t°heF  COm™umon  ^Eunomius  dying  foon  after, 
the  chief  of  the  Eunomtans  at  Conftantinople,  refufed  to  ad 

m,  Eutychius ;  who,  upon  this,  formed  aVrticX  f  a  oi 
Inch  as  adhered  to  him,  called  Eutychians. 

This  fame  Eutychius,  with  one  Theophronius,  as  was  faid  in 
Sozomen  s  time,  were  the  occafions  of  all  the  changes  made 
by  the  Eunomians,  m  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm ;  which 
confifted,  according  to  Nicephorus,  in  only  ufing  one  immer- 
fion,  and  not  doing  it  in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  but  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift.  7 

Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  this  feft,  not  Eutychius,  but  Eup- 
Jychms  and  hls  Allows  eunomioeupfy chians.  See  Eunom  i oe  up- 

SYCHIAN. 

EWRY,  an  office  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  where  they  take  care 
of  the  linen  for  the  king’s  table ;  lay  the  doth,  and  ferae  up 
water  in  filler  ewers  after  dinner  i  whence  the  office  takes  its 
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name. 

EXACERBATION,  the  fame  as  paroxyfm.  See  Parox 

YSM. 

EXCHORD.  See  the  article  Hexachord. 

EXACTION,  in  law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer,  or  one  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  authority,  in  taking  a  reward  or  fee,  for  that 
which  the  law  allows  not. 

The  difference  between  exaction  and  extortion  confifls  in  this 
that  extortion  is  where  the  officer  takes  more  than  his  doe- 
and  exaction,  where  he  wrefts  a  fee  or  reward,  where  none  is 
due.  oee  Extortion. 

EXAGON.  See  the  article  Hexagon. 

EXT1RESIS  *,  in  chirurgery,  an  operation  whereby  fomething 

foreign,  ufelef,  and  even  pernicious,  is  taken  from  the  human 
body. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  < ^aipsTif,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

The  excerejis  is  performed  two  ways,-,By  extraction,  when 
fomething  formed  in  the  body  is  drawn  out  of  the  fame.— -And 
by  detraction,  when  fomething  is  taken  away,  that  had  been 

introduced  into  the  body  from  without.  See  Lithotomy, 
c 5c.  5 

EXAGGERATION*,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  we 
enlarge,  or  heighten  things ;  making  them  appear  more  than 

they  really  are,  whether  as  to  goodnefs,  badnefs,  or  other 
qualities.  7 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  exaggero,  I  exaggerate  • 
whichu  a  compound  of  ex,  and  agger,  a  mound,  or  EL„ 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  is  a  method  of  renrefentincr 
things  wherein  they  are  loaded  too  much,  or  marked  too 

ftrongly ;  whether  in  refpeft  of  the  delign,  or  the  colour 

mg. 

Exaggerating  differs  from  caricatouring,  in  that  the  latter  ner- 
Vkrt\°ir  Slves  a  turn  to  the  features,  CA.  of  a  face  which 
they  had  not ;  whereas  the  former  only  improves,  or  heigh 
tens  upon  what  they  had.  J  V  eiSft 

LhaVtairridicaufondThbfrlefqUe  °n  ft  obi'a’  and  &  generally 
meant  to  ridicule.  The  former  is  ufually  an  exalting  or  enli 

rriiLt6  seaob|  eSdf  tbeu°bjea  bey°"d  wba*  n^e  allot 
I  he  Pointer  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  exoneration  of 

colours,  both  on  account  of  the  furface  of  hisg3d  hedi 

weaken  the  fort  of*  th  fft  **  ft  a"  wbich 

tnnt  u  nofto  SSWf 
their  natural  chara&ers.  De  Piles,  PU  *  ^  obje<^s  out  of 


E^T;,TAV°N’  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 

diemitv  rai  °-r  advfnc'ng  a  perfon  to  fome  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  ;  and  particularly,  the  papacy. 

nope  ^ am/* p tatlonJ>  ls  in  fome  meafure  appropriated  to  the 

poffeffion  andPre?S  ^  ina^uratio^  coronation,  taking* 
p0PE  ’  1C  ^eSInning  of  his  pontificate.  See 

ExALTATroN  ^  Cre/r,  Exaltatio  Crucis  is  a  feaff 
of  the  Romifli  church,  held  on  the  14th  of  September  in  me 
mory,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  He- 

ftouMe r  r°tog  L  pi"  ,be  tfUe  Cr°fs  a>fos  ChhH 
bem  ctried  awL  fo“  T  m°Unt  9* ' ^var>'.  from  which  it  i,ad 
Perfia  at  his  talrmw  Uf  t6”  ,.y.ears  before,  by  Cofroes  king  of 

perot t:Scl^m'a,em>  UndCr  tb-^nnf‘ke?m- 

Lhol  CCofro”sSfon ' VeTh  UP’ftby  a  *  Peace  made  with 
faid  to  have  been  r_1i  eln?‘tUt'0n  °f  tbis  feaft  is  commonly 

elirnotftir  onr  „?STna  rf  by  ?  ™«de,  in  that  Hcrucliua 
could  not  lrir  out  of  Jerufalem  with  the  crofs,  while  he  had  the 

imperial  yeftments  on,  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  Hones! 
but  bore  it  with  ea fe  in  a  common  drefs 

But  long  before  the  empire  of  Heraclius,  there  had  been  a 
aft  of  the  fame  denomination  obferved  both  in  the  Greek  and 

joZJ£\7iY;y of  :hr our  s a™r  ™  ^ 

jonn  xn.  32.  And  I,  if  /  be  exalted,  or  lifted  up,  will  draw 
f  men  unto  me.  And  again,  in  ch  viii  ver  08  S/ 

tn,;^L“,br 

The  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  temnle  h-iile  k,,  n  a 
was  held,  fays  Nicephorus,  on  the  Uth  of  Sent/A 
the  temple  had  been confecrated  on,  Zhe  yePar  ”  f’ 

feaft  was  alfo  called,  the  exaltation  of  the  Irofs  H’ Ac  h'! 
was  a  ceremony  therein,  for  the  bifhon  nf  T  c  1  ^  reafoR  lC 

%  ‘^•fSZgS'SSfg 

Exaltation,  in  phyfics*  dcnotp<?  thp  ^ 

itfpnrhiciPpUl«' and%!b^6’^  P“p ' ^  anT "Mural  bMy! 

p^,accrr0Nby  rucb  ope/aton' 

ordinary  emphafis,  are  ufnw  it  ,=>  ™  fome  extra" 

phurous  matters,  much  exalte*,  are  oSveTm^o!  a  !ed 

gentle  and  temperate  heat  of  the  body,  exalts  anddif7'  A 
the  more  volatile  parts  of  our  food,  a/d  d.fpofes  them  foTnt 

a,  pd,anet  ac- 

5 ^^.-The  oppose  fign?  or  of  and  j"' 

the  dejection  of  the  planet.  See  Dejection.  ’  d 

Thus,  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Cancer,  is  the  exaltation  of  Tu 
p.ter  a  dmg  t  Albumazar,  by  reafon  it  was  the  afcend*Lt 
of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the  creation  •  that  nf  tU,  a  Cendant 
the  I9th  degree  of  Aries ;  and  its  de^n ^  1  b ra  "U  o"f 

of  in  his  firft  book  de  bftuadrup.  ^  ^  reafon  here- 

EXAMEN,  or ;  Examination,  an  exaa,  and  careful  farrh 
mmquiryi  m  order  ,o  difeover  the  truth,  or  falffioid!  o!  ’ 

The  way  of  authority  is,  without  comparifon,  more  eafu 
better  proportioned  to  the  reach  and  capacity  of  fimnll7’  d 
than  the  way  of  difeuffion  and  examen.  Nicole  P 
Such  a  perfon  had  his  houfe  robbed;  and  has  ,  r 
examination  of  all  his  domeftics,  to  find  ^  ^ 

na>,  A  ft“dent  &nfS  3  niS°r°US  fo  bTTd' 

Degree0  *  mafter’  batchebr’  *>*»,  ^  fe 

^u^r^cien!  fe  ”“ed0n  feydwines,  and 
pentance.  7S  Ignatius  reduces^ tlZ  - 

returning  of  thanks  to  God  for  his  benefits  20  A  hi  *•  A 
of  grace  and  light  to  know  and  diftinguifh  our  fins  S5"? 
running  over  all  our  aftions,  occupations  thon^h  ,  3  *  A 
in  order  to  learn  what  hi  bee£  Sfi  e  o®  Tot 

begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  lincere  f^  r  ,4  *.  A 
difpleafed  him.  And  c9  Makinn-  c  e  *orrow  for  having 

offend  him  any  mom,  a!,d  tak  1  “  ^  refol“ti<)n  nM  “ 
preferve  our  felves  from  it.  °  neccffary  precautions  to 

EXAMILION,  &c.  See  the  artirl/o  ur 
EXAMINERS,  inchanrerv  a  HiXAMILI0N’  ^ 
to  examine,  on  oath  the  wi>  °ffic<:rs’  bufinefs  is 

upon  fuch  interrogatories  ^  pr°duced  on  both  fldes  i 

for  the  purpofo.  'See  CHANctav^  th'&itd°  exhibit 
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FXAMPLE,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  an  imperfe£l  kind  of  mdu- 
aion  or  argumentation ;  whereby  it  is  proved  that  a  thing 
which  has  happened  on  fome  other  occafion,  will  happen  again 
on  the  prefent  one  ;  from  the  iimilitude  of  the  cales. 

As  “  The  war  of  the  Thebans,  againft  their  neighbours  the 
CC  Phocians,  was  ruinous ;  confequently,  that  of  the  Athenians 
againft  their  neighbours,  will  likewife  be  fatal.” 
EXANTHEMA  *,  in  medicine,  a  preter-natural 

eruption,  or  efflorefcence  on  the  skin.  See  Eruption, 
&c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  g£s ivdico,  effervefco ; 
refco,  I  flower,  or  work  out.  . 

Exanthemata  arc  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  only  a  difcolouring  of 
the  skin  ;  fuch  are  the  meafles,  the  purple  fpots  in  malignant 
fevers,  (5c. — The  other  are  little  eminences,  or  papillae  hand¬ 
ing  out  from  the  skin;  fuch  are  puftules,  fmall-pox,  &c.  See 
Measles,  Pustules,  &c. 

EXARCH,  Exarchus,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into  Italy,  in 
quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prefedts,  to  defend  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  yet  under  their  obedience,  particularly  the 
city  of  Ravenna,  againft  the  Lombards,  who  had  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft. 

The  refidence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna ;  which  city, 
with  that  of  Rome,  were  all  that  was  left  the  emperors. 

The  firft  exarch  was  the  patrician  Boethius,  famous  for  his 
treatife,  de  Confolatione  Philofophia; ;  appointed  in  568  by  the 
younger  Juftin.  The  exarchs  fubfifted  about  185  years;  and 
ended  in  Eutychius ;  under  whofe  exarchate ,  the  city  of  Ra¬ 
venna  was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Aftol- 
phus. 

Fa.  Papebroch,  in  his  Propylaum  ad  Adla  San 51.  Mali ,  has  a 
diftertation  on  the  power  and  office  of  the  exarch  of  Italy,  in 
the  election  and  ordination  of  the  pope. 

The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius  archbilhop  of  Lyons, 
a  defendant  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Montboiffier  ;  created 
him,  we  fay,  exarch ,  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Burgundy  : 
a  dignity,  till  that  time,  unknown  any  where  but  in  Italy, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Ravenna,  Meneftrier.  Hijl.  de 
Lyons. 

Homer,  Philo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  give,  likewife,  the 
name  exarchus  to  the  choragus,  or  mailer  of  the  fingers,  in  the 
ancient  chorus's ;  or  he  who  fung  firft  :  the  word  ap yju,  or 
fignifying  equally  to  begin,  and  to  command.  See 

Chorus. 

Exarch  of  a  diocefe  was,  anciently,  the  fame  with  primate. — 
This  dignity  was  inferior  to  the  patriarchal,  yet  greater  than 
the  metropolitan.  See  Primate. 

Exarch,  alfo  denotes  an  officer  Hill  fubfifting  in  the  Greek 
church  ;  being  a  kind  of  deputy,  or  legat  a  latere  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch  ;  whofe  office  it  is  to  vifit  the  provinces  allotted  him, 
in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy  ;  take  cognizance  of  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  the  manner 
of  celebrating  divine  fervice,  the  adminiftration  of  the  facra- 
ments,  particularly  confeffion  ;  the  obfervance  of  the  canons, 
monaftical  difcipline,  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  &c.  But 
above  all,  to  take  account  of  the  feveral  revenues,  which  the 
patriarch  receives  from  feveral  churches;  particularly  as  to 
what  regards  the  colleHing  the  fame. 

The  exarch ,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfelf  in  his  poll, 
frequently  rifes  to  the  patriarchate  itfelf.  See  Patriarch. 
Exarch,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  eaftern-church  antiquity,  for  a 
general,  or  fuperior  over  feveral  monafteries ;  the  fame  that 
we  otherwife  call  archimandrite  :  being  exempted,  by  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Conftantinople,  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  thebilhops; 
as  are  now  the  generals  of  the  Romilh  monaftic  orders.  See 
General,  &c. 

In  493,  Sebas  was  eftablifhed  edarch ,  or  chief  of  all  the  ana- 
chorets  within  the  territory  of  Jerufalem.  Du  Bois. 
EXARTICULATION,  a  diflocation  of  fome  of  the  jointec 
bones;  or  a  breach  of  articulation.  See  Luxation,  anc 
Dislocation. 

EXCALCEATION,  Dfcalceation ,  or  the  a£l  of  putting  off  the 
fttoes.  See  Shoe. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  there  was  a  particular  law,  whereby  a 
widow,  whom  her  husband’s  brother  refufed  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  fummons  him  into  a  court  of  juftice;  and  upon  his 
refufal,  might  excalceate ,  him,  i.  e.  pull  off  one  of  his  fhoes, 
and  fpit  in  his  face :  which  were  both  adlions  of  great  ignominy 
among  that  people. 

T.  he  houfe  of  the  perfon  who  had  undergone  them,  was 
thenceforward  called  the  houfe  of  the  excalceated. 
EXCAMIUArOR.  See  Escambiator,  and  Exchange. 
EXCAVATION  *,  the  a£t  of  hollowing,  or  digging  a  cavity ; 
particularly  in  the  ground. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  excavatio,  formed  of  ex,  and 
cavus ,  hollow,  or  cavea,  a  pit,  &c 

The  mavatim  of  the  foundations  of  a  building,  by  the  Ita- 
bans  cahed  cavafam.  ts  fettled  by  Palladio  at  a  filth  part  of  the 
height  of  the  whole  budding  Unlefs  there  be  cellars  under 
ground,  in  which  cafe  he  would  have  it  fomcwhat  more.  See 
.Foundation. 


EXCELLENCY,  a  quality,  or' title  of  honour,  given  to  am- 
baffadors,  and  other  perfons,  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of 
highnefs  ;  as  not  being  princes ;  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above 
the  other  inferior  dignities.  See  Quality. 

In  England  and  France,  the  title  is  now  peculiar  to  embafla- 
dors ;  but  very  common  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Thofe  it  was 
firft  appropriated  to,  were  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  royal  houfes ;  but  they  quitted  it  for  that  of  highnefs,  up¬ 
on  feveral  great  lords  affuming  excellency.  See  Highness. 

The  emballadors  have  only  bore  it  fince  the  year  1593,  when 
Henry  IV.  of  France  fent  the  duke  de  Nevers,  embaffador  to 
the  pope ;  where  he  was  firft  complimented  with  excellency. 
After  that,  the  fame  appellation  was  given  to  all  the  other  em- 
baffadors  refiding  at  that  court :  from  whence  the  pradlice  fpread 
through  the  other  courts.  See  Embassador. 

The  embaffadors  of  Venice  have  only  had  it  fince  the  year 
1636,  when  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  confented  to  allow 
it  them. 

The  embaffadors  of  crowned  heads,  difpute  the  giving  that  title 
to  the  embaffadors  from  the  princes  of  Italy ;  where  the  pra- 
dlice  is  not  eftablifhed. 

The  court  of  Rome  never  allow  the  quality  of  excellency  to  any 
embaffador  who  is  a  churchman  ;  as  judging  it  a  fecular  title. 
The  common  rules  and  meafures  of  excellency  are  a  little  varied 
with  refpedl  to  theCourt  of  Rome.— The  embafiadors  of  France, 
at  Rome,  anciently  gave  the  title  excellency  to  all  the  relations 
of  the  pope  then  reigning ;  to  the  conftable  Colonna,  to  the 
duke  de  Bracciano,  and  the  eldeft  fons  of  all  thofe  lords ;  as 
alfo  the  dukes  Savelli,  Cefarini,  &c.  But  they  are  now 
more  referved  in  this  refpedl ;  though  they  ftill  treat  all  the 
Roman  princeffes  with  excellency. 

The  court  of  Rome  in  their  turn,  and  the  Roman  princes, 
beftow  the  fame  title  on  the  chancellor,  miniflers,  and  fecre- 
taries  of  ftate,  and  prefidents  of  the  fovereign  courts  in  France, 
the  prefidents  of  the  councils  in  Spain,  the  chancellor  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  thofe  in  the  firft  dignities  of  other  ftates,  if  they  be 
not  ecclefiaftics. 

The  word  excellency ,  was  anciently  a  title  of  kings  and  empe¬ 
rors  ;  accordingly,  Anaftafius  the  library- keeper,  calls  Charle- 
maign,  his  excellency.  The  fame  title  is  ftill  given  to  the  fenate 
of  Venice  ;  where,  after  faluting  the  doge  under  the  title  of 
fereniffuno ,  the  fenators  are  addrelfed  to  under  your  excellencies. 
The  Liber  Diurnus  Pont  if.  Rom.  gives  the  title  excellency  to  the 
Exarchs  and  Patricians.  See  Title. 

The  Italians  and  French  have  improved  on  fimple  excellency ; 
and  made  excellent  ijfime,  and  excellent  iff  mo,  which  have  been 
bellowed  on  certain  popes,  kings,  &c. 

EXCELSIS.  See  Gloria  in  excelfis. 

EX  CENTRIC,  in  geometry,  is  applied  where  two  circles,  or 
fpheres,  though  contained,  in  fome  meafure,  within  each  other, 
yet  have  not  the  fame  centre ;  and  confequently  are  not  paral¬ 
lel :  in  oppofttion  to  concentric  \  where  they  are  parallel,  have 
one  and  the  fame  common  centre.  See  Concentric. 

The  fun’s  orbit  is  excentric,  with  regard  to  the  globe  of  our 
earth  ;  Mars  is  very  excentric,  with  regard  to  the  fun,  that  is, 
his  motion  is  about  a  very  different  centre.  See  Earth,  &c. 
Excentric,  in  the  new  aftronomy,  or  excentric  circle,  is  a  circle, 
as  PDAE,  (Lab.  Ajlronom.  fig .  1.)  deferibed  from  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  C,  with  half  the  axis  CE,  as  a  ra¬ 
dius.  See  Excentricity. 

Excentric,  or  excentric  circle,  in  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  aftro¬ 
nomy,  was  the  very  orbit  of  the  planet  itfelf,  which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  deferibe  about  the  earth ;  and  which  was  conceived 
excentric  thereto;  called  alfo  the  deferent.  See  Deferent. 

In  lieu  of  excentric  circles  round  the  earth  ;  the  moderns  make 
the  planets  deferibe  elliptic  orbits  round  the  fun  ;  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  the  irregularities  of  their  motions,  and  their 
different  diftances  from  the  earth,  &c.  more  juftly  and  natu¬ 
rally.  See  Orbit,  Planet,  iAc. 

Anomaly  of  the  Excentric,  is  an  arch  of  the  excentric  circle  as 
A  K,  intercepted  between  the  aphelion  A,  and  the  right  line 
KL,  which  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  planet  K,  is 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  AP.  See 
Anomaly. 

Excentric  Equation,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  is  an  angle  made 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  with  another 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  excentric,  to  the  body  or  place  of 
any  planet ;  the  fame  with  the  profthaphaerefis ;  and  equal  to 
the  difference,  (accounted  in  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic)  between 
the  fun’s,  or  a  planet’s,  real,  and  apparent  place.  SeePROS- 
T  H  APH  JERESIS. 

Excentric  Place  of  a  planet,  in  its  orbit,  is  the  place  wherein 
the  planet  is  feen  from  the  fun.  See  Place. 

Excentric  Place ,  in  the  ecliptic,  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  to 
which  the  planet  viewed  trom  the  fun,  is  referred.  This  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  heliocentric  place.  See  Heliocentric. 
EXCENTRICITY,  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  two 
circles,  or  fpheres,  which  have  not  the  fame  centre.  See  Ex¬ 
centric. 

Excentricity,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
See  Planet. 

That 
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That  the  fire  planets  have  fuch  an  excentricity ,  is  allowed  on 
all  Ikies,  and  may  be  evinced  from  feveral  considerations  ; 
chiefly  this,  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury, 
at  fome  times  appear  larger,  and  at  others  lefs ;  which  can 
only  proceed  from  hence,  that  their  orbits  being  e xcentric  to 
the  earth,  in  fome  parts  thereof  they  are  nearer  us,  and  in 
others  more  remote— But  as  to  the  excentricities  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  fome  difpute  has  been  made. 

The  moderns  many  of  them  hold,  that  the  fun  and  moon  ap 
pear  fometimes  larger,  and  fometimes  lefs ;  not  that  they  are 
nearer  us  at  one  time  than  another,  but  becaufe  they  are 
viewed  through  different  columns  of  air,  which  producing  a 
difference  in  the  refraction  of  their  light,  may  occafion  thofe 
different  appearances.  Accordingly,  we  find  very  fudden  al¬ 
terations  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  ;  where  no¬ 
thing  but  a  change  in  the  air  can  take  place.  See  Moon,  and 
Sun. 

Th^s  Kepler,  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  year  1588,  found 
the  moon’s  apparent  diameter  31  minutes,  prefently  after  32', 
2",  then  30'  3';  and  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  33'.  And 
again,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1591,  he  obferved  the  moon’s 
diameter  twice  31',  fix  times  32,  feven  times  33,  and  fix 
times  34'.  See  Diameter. 

They  add,  that  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  the  fouthern 
figns,  and  confequently  lower,  being  then  feen  through  a  longer 
column  of  denfe  air,  they  muff  appear  bigger:  confequently, 
in  the  winter  time,  when  the  fun  is  in  capricorn,  being  feen 
through  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  he  muft  appear  larger  than 
in  fummer,  when,  being  nearer  our  zenith,  the  quantity  of 
air  he  is  feen  through  is  lefler.  And  the  like  may  be  laid  of 
the  moon.  See  Sun,  &c. 

But  others  take  the  excentricities  of  the  fun  and  moon  to  be 
fufficiently  proved,  both  from  eclipfes ;  from  the  moon’s 
greater  and  lefs  parallax,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  zenith  ; 
and  from  the  fun’s  being  obferved  to  continue  longer  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  than  in  the  fouthern,  viz.  186  or  187 
days  in  the  firft,  and  only  178  or  179  days  in  the  latter.  See 
Distance,  Hemisphere,  Earth,  ($c.  , 

Excentricity,  in  the  new  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  as  C,  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  S,  t.  e.  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  ellipfis  and 
the  focus  thereof :  called  alfo  ftmple ,  or  Jingle  excentricity. 

Double  Excentricity,  is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  in 
the  ellipfis ;  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  Jingle  excentricity.  See 
Focus,  Ellipsis, 

To  find  the  excentricity  of  the  fun  :  fince  the  fun’s  greateft 

.  apparent  femi -diameter  is  to  his  teaft,  as  32'  43"  to  31'  38", 
or  as  1963"  to  1898’' ;  the  fun’s  greateft  diftance  from  the 
earth  will  be  to  his  leaft,  a$  1963  to  1898.  Since  then, 
PS-f-SA^:PA==386l  ;  (Tab.  Ajlronow.  Jig.  I.)  the  radius  of 
the  excetftric  CP,  will  be  found  1930  :  and  confequently 
SC=rCP  —  PS~  32.  Wherefore,  CP  being  100000,  CS  will 
be  found  -2.  1658. 

Hence,  as  the  earth’s  excentricity  SC,  is  fcarce  the  fixteenth 
part  of  the  radius  of  the  excentric  CP ;  the  earth’s  elliptic  or¬ 
bit  does  not  deviate  much  from  a  circular  one.  So  that  it  is 
no  wonder  a  calculus,  made  on  the  foot  of  an  excentric  circle, 
fhould  anfwer  near  enough  to  obfervation.  And  fince  the  ex 
centricity ,  determined  from  the  difference  of  the  apparent 
diameters,  (in  obferving  which,  an  error  of  fome  minutes 
cannot  eafily  be  avoided)  does  not  feem  exa<£t  enough ;  no¬ 
thing  hinders  but  that  the  excentricity ,  and  the  place  of  the 
apogee,  may  be  determined  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  excentric 
circle. 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  referved,  or  fet  afide,  and  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  Rule.  See  Rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an  ex 
ception  ;  intimating,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  comprehend  all  the 
particular  cafes,  under  one  and  the  fame  maxim.  Bi 
dangerous  following  the  exception ,  preferably  to  the  rule. 

Exception,  in  law,  is  a  ftop  or  ftay  to  an  a&ion.  See  Action. 
The  term  is  ufed  indifferently  both  in  the  civil,  and  common 
law;  and  in  each,  exceptions  are  divided  into  dilatory  and  pe¬ 
remptory.  See  Peremptory. 

Exception ,  in  a  general  fen fe,  includes  all  the  kinds  of  defence, 
vindication,  which  a  perfon,  againft  whom  a  procefs 


or 


is 


brought,  makes  ufe  of  to  prevent,  or  retard  its  effe<ft.  See 
Plea,  tffc. 

The  civilians  reckon  three  kinds  of  exception  ;  viz.  declinatory , 
whereby  the  authority  of  the  judge,  or  court,  is  difallowed; 
dilatory ,  intended  to  defer,  or  prevent  the  thing  from  coming 
to  an  iffue ;  and  peremptory ,  which  are  proper  and  pertinent 
allegations,  founded  on  fome  prescription  that  ftands  for  the 
defendant ;  as  want  of  age,  or  other  quality  in  the  party  ;  or 
other  matter  that  may  be  decided  without  entering  into  a  full 
difeuftion  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe. 

Exceptive  Conjunctions.  See  the  article  Conjunction. 

Exceptive  Propofiiions ,  are  thofe  wherein  fomething  is  affirmed 
of  a  whole  fubjedl,  abating  fome  one  of  the  parts  thereof, 
which  is  excepted  by  a  particle,  thence  called  an  exceptive  par 
tide,  or  particle  of  exception.  See  Proposition. 

Xhus,  “  all  the  feds  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  except  the 
Vol.  I  N°  EVI. 
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<c  Pkitonifts,  held  God  to  be  corporeal:  covetoufiiefs  is  inex- 
“  cufable  in  refped  of  every  thing,  but  time.” 

EXCESS,  is  diftinguifhed  into  natural  and  moral :  the  Jirjl  is  a 
part  whereby  one  quantity  is  greater  than  another. — Thus,  we 
fay,  this  line  is  longer  than  that ;  but  the  excefs  is  inconfide- 
rable. 

The  latter ,  is  an  intemperance,  or  going  beyond  the  juft 
bounds  and  meafures  preferibed  for  any  tiling, — -Thus,  we' 
fay,  excefs  in  wine,  women,  £9 -c.  is  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
EXCHANGE,  Permutation-,  an  agreement,  whereby  one 
thing  is  trucked,  or  given,  for  another.  See  Permuta¬ 
tion. 

The  firft  commerce  carried  on  among- men,  was  by  exchange ; 
people  furnifhing  each  other  mutually  with  what  things  they 
wanted  :  but  fuch  exchanges  were  clogged  with  two  confidera- 
ble  difficulties.  i°.  On  account  of  the  unequal  values  of 
commodities  :  and,  2°,  In  that  every  body  had  not  juft;  what 
might  accommodate  him  he  would  exchange  withal.  See 
Commerce. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniencies,  money  was  invented  for  a 
common  medium  ;  and  inftead  of  exchanging ,  buying  and  fel¬ 
ling  was  introduced.  See  Money. 

Yet  there  are  nations  among  whom  the  primitive  way  of 
exchange  ftill  obtains  :  and  even  among  the  moft  civilized 
people,  there  are  frequent  occafions,  whereon  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  method. — Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  trade  of  fe¬ 
veral  cities  of  the  north,  and  Baltic-fea,  where  the  French 
exchange  their  wines  and  brandies  for  woods,  metals,  hemps, 
and  furs.  See  Piece. 

The  commerce  of  bills  of  exchange  is,  itfelf,  a  mere  trading 
by  exchange ;  a  truck  of  money  for  money  ;  of  money,  for 
inftance,  which  I  have  here  at  London,  for  what  a  merchant, 
or  banker,  has  at  Venice,  Rome,  Amfterdam,  or  Conftanti- 
nople.  In  this  fenfe, 

Exchange  properly  denotes  the  bufinefs,  or  trade  of  money, 
carried  on  between  one  place  and  another,  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange ,  /,  e,  by  giving  money  in  one  city,  and  receiving 
a  bill  to  entitle  the  giver  to  receive  the  value  in  another  city. 
See  Bill  of  exchange. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  called  dry  exchange ,  cambium  ficcum , 
or  ufurerj  exchange ,  which  confifts  in  giving  money  at  one 
place  to  be  repaid  it,  after  a  certain  time,  in  the  fame  place, 
with  a  certain  fum  over,  which  is  ufually  more  than  common 
intereft. 

The  ceremony  of  a  real  exchange  is  obferved  in  this  fictitious 
kind,  which  is  only  a  method  of  borrowing  money.— The 
borrower  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  any  imaginary  perfon, 
perhaps  at  Amfterdam,  at  the  price  the  exchange  then  goes  at, 
and  delivers  it  to  the  lender.  After  the  time  affixed  comes  a 
proteft  from  Amfterdam  for  non-payment,  with  the  re-ex* 
change  of  the  money  from  thence  to  London  ;  all  which  with 
cofts,  befides  a  deduction  perhaps  at  the  making  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  muft  the  borrower  pay. 

Exchange,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  profit,  which  a  merchant,  ne¬ 
gotiant,  or  broker,  makes  of  a  fum  of  money  received,  and  for 
which  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  payable  in  fome  other  place, 
and  by  fome  other  perfon  ;  for  the  intereft  of  his  money,  or 
the  falary  and  reward  of  his  negociation. 

This  profit  is  exceedingly  various ;  being  fometimes  2,  fome¬ 
times  3,  4,  or  even  iq  and  15  per  cent,  according  as  the  al¬ 
loy  of  the  fpecies  differs,  or  as  money  is  more  or  lels  plentiful, 
or  bills  of  exchange  more  or  lefs  fcarce  in  the  places. — This 
kind  is  ordinarily  galled  real  exchange ,  and  fometimes  mereqn - 
tile  and  mixed  exchange. 

The  price  of  exchange  is  regulated  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  tiiat  of  the  place  where 
the  remittance  is  to  be  made :  fome  pretend  that  it  is  the  city 
of  Lyons  give  the  law,  or  rule,  for  the  price  of  exchange  to 
moft  of  the  other  cities  of  Europe, 

The  word  exchange ,  according  to  fome,  is  derived  from  that 
perpetual  alteration  obferved  in  the  price  of  this  exchange 
which  is  fometimes  higher,  and  fometimes  lower ;  there  bein^ 
fometimes  fomewhat  to  get,  and  fomewhat  to  ]ofe  thereby^ 
and  fometimes  nothing  to  be  either  got  or  lpft  :  as  is  the  cafe 
when  the  exchange  is  at  par.  See  Par. 

From  this  diverlity  in  the  price  of  exchange ,  arifes  that  com¬ 
mon  proverb,  The  exchange,  and  the  wind  are  often  varying 
—But  the  more  natural  way  of  deriving  the  word  exchange 
is  from  this,  that  a  man  here  exchanges  his  money  for  a  bill  - 
or  that  he  changes  prefent  money  for  abfent  money  •  or 
changes  his  debtor.  }  * 

Exchange  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  loan ;  from  which  it  dif 
fers,  in  that  in  the  one,  the  rifque,  or  danger,  lies  on  the  oerl 
fon  who  borrows  ,  and  in  the  other,  on  him  who  lends  It 
like  wife  differs  from  mtereft,  in  that  exchang,  is  not  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  which  intereft  is.  See  Interest 
Exchange,  is  alfo  uied  in  diverfe  places  for  the  profit  allowed 
for  exchanging  one  fort,  or  fpecies,  of  money  for  another. 

calld  fmaU  ^ 

Exchange,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  agio,  or  profit,  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  monies  advanced  in  any  one's  behalf.  See  Agio, 

3  B b  b  Exchange 
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Exchange  alfo  denotes  a  public  place,  in  rnoft  confideirable  c,- 
ties  wherein  the  merchants,  negotiants,  agents  bankets, 
brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perfons  concerned  in  com- 
merce,  meet,  on  certain  days,  and  at  certain  times  thereof , 
to  confer,  and  treat  together  of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  payments,  adventures,  affurances,  freightments, 
and  other  mercantile  negotiations  both  by  land  and  lea. 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  feveral  cities  of  France,  thele 
places  are  called  burfes ;  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  places  cle  change  ; 
and  in  the  hanfe  towns,  colleges  of  merchants. 

Thefe  affemblies  are  held  with  fo  much  exaftnefs,  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  negotiants  are  fo  indifpenfably  required  to  attend  at 
them  ;  that  a  perfon’s  abfence  alone,  makes  him  be  fuipected 
of  a  failure  or  bankruptcy.  See  Bankrupt. 

The  moll  confiderable  exchanges  in  Europe,  are  that  of  Am- 
fterdam  ;  and  that  of  London,  called  the  Royal  Exchange.  See 

Royal  Exchange.  .  ...  . 

That  of  Antwerp  was  little  inferior  to  either  them  ;  till  the 
port  of  that  city  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  Hollanders, 
to  bring  the  commerce  thereof  to  themfelves. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  *,  there  were  places 
for  the  merchants  to  meet  in  mod  of  the  confiderable  cities 
of  the  empire.  That  faid  by  feme  to  have  been  built  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  of  the  city  259,  493  years  before  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  under  the  confulate  of  Appius  Claudius,  and^  1  ub  ius 
Servilius,  was  called  collegium  jnercatorum ;  whereof  tis  pre¬ 
tended  there  are  ftill  fome  remains,  called  by  the  modern  Ro¬ 
mans  loggia ,  the  lodge  ;  and  now,  ufually  the  place  of  St. 
George.  See  College. 

*  This  notion  of  a  Roman  exchange  is  fnppofed  to  be  founded  on 
the  authority  of  Livy  ;  whdfe  words  are  as  follow,  viz.  Cer- 
tamen  conjulibtts  incider  at  uter  dedicaret  Mercurii  adern.  Sena- 
tus  a  fe  rem  ad  populum  rejecit :  utri  eorum  dedicatio  jujfu  populi 
data  ejfet ,  eum  preeeffe  annonee ,  mercatorum  collegium  injlituere 
juffit.  Liv.  lib.  2. — But  it  mull  be  here  remarked,  that  collegium 
never  fignified  a  building  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  fo  that  collegium  mercatorum  injlituere  mult  not 
be  rendred  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  merchants,  but  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  merchants  into  a  company.  As  Mercury  was  the 
god  of  traffick,  this  ades  Mercurii  feems  to  have  been  chiefly 
defigned  for  the  devotions  of  this  company  or  corporation. 

Exchange,  in  law,  denotes  the  compenfation  which  the  war¬ 
rantor  mud  make  the  warrantee,  value  for  value,  if  the  land 
warranted  be  recovered  from  the  warrantee.  Brafion.  1.  II. 
See  Warranty. 

The  king's  Exchange,  is  the  place  appointed  by  the  king  for 
exchange  of  plate,  or  bullion  for  the  king’s  coin.  See  Bu  llion. 
Thefe  places  have  formerly  been  diverfe  ;  but  now  there  is 
only  one,  viz.  that  of  the  tower  of  London,  joined  with 
the  mint.  See  Mint. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  writing  given  by  a  merchant,  or  other 
negotiant,  to  procure  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  the  bearer 
thereof,  in  fome  diftant  place  j  in  confederation  of  a  like  fum 
paid  the  writer,  by  the  perfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  bill  is  drawn. 
See  Bill  of  exchange ,  Acceptance,  and  Drawing. 

What  we  call  re-exchange ,  is  the  due,  or  praemium  of  a  fe- 
cond  exchange ,  when  a  bill  is  protefted.  See  Re-exchange. 

ExcHANGE-Br^rr,  are  perfons  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
know  the  alteration  of  the  courle  of  exchange ,  to  inform 
merchants  how  it  goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have 
money  to  receive  or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons 
for  the  exchanging  and  doing  thereof.  See  Broker,  and 
Agent. 

When  the  matter  is  accomplifhed,  that  is,  the  money  paid, 
they  are  to  have  for  brokage  2  {hillings  jVr  100  pound  fterling. 
Though  of  late,  the  humour  of  gaming,  and  dealing  in  flocks, 
hath  fo  prodigioufly  increafed  the  number  of  perfons  who  a£t 
as  brokers,  that  their  bufinefs,  and  their  pay,  is  very  uncertain. 

Exchangers,  are  thofe  who  return  money  beyond  fea,  by  bills 
of  exchange ,  &c.  called  anciently  alfo  excambiators ,  and  fince 
remitters.  See  Escambiator,  and  Remittance. 

EXCHEQUER*,  or  fmply  Chequer,  originally  denotes  a 
chefs-board  ;  or  a  frame  divided  into  64  fquares,  of  two  co¬ 
lours,  whereon  to  play  at  draughts,  chefs,  be.  See  Chess,  bfc. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  efchequier ,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fame.  Hence,  trees  are  faid  to  be  planted  ch  quer- 
wife,  in  quincuncem ,  when  difpofed  fo  as  to  form  diverfe  fquares 
reprefenting  a  chequer.  See  Quincunx. 

Exchequer,  is  more  particulaly  ufed  for  a  chamber,  or  apart¬ 
ment  in  Weftminfler  hall,  confifling  of  two  parts  ;  the  court 
of  exchequer ,  and  the  lower  exchequer.  See  Hall. 

Court  of  Exchequer,  is  a  court  wherein  are  tried  all  caufes 
relating  to  the  king’s  treafury,  or  revenue ;  as,  touching  ac¬ 
counts,  disburfements,  cutloms,  fines,  bfc.  See  Treasury. 
It  confifts  ot  feven  judges,  viz.  the  lord  treafurer,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer ,  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  three  other 
barons  of  the  exchequer ,  with  one  curfitor  baron.  See  Chan¬ 
cellor,  bfc. 

The  lord  chief  baron  is  the  principal  judge  of  the  court.  See 

Ba  RONS  of  the  exchequer. 

The  court  of  exchequer  is  divided  into  two :  the  one  of  law , 
the  other  of  equity. 

All  judicial  proceedings  according  to  law,  are  fliled-,  coram 
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baronibus  only  :  but  the  court  of  equity  held  in  the  exchequer 
chamber ,  is  coram  thefaurario ,  canccllario ,  bf  baronibus  ;  before 
the  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  conqueft,  there  fate  in  the  exchequer, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal  barons  of  the  realm :  but  of  later 
times,  there  have  fat  in  their  places  other  judges,  who,  though 
no  peers  of  the  realm,  yet  retain  the  original  denomination. 
The  common  opinion  of  our  hiftorians  is,  that  this  court  was 
eredted  by  William  the  conqueror,  foon  after  his  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  took  its  form  from  the 
efchequier ,  or  fchaccarium ,  eflablifhed  in  Normandy  long  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  In  effedl,  the  two  exchequers  have  this  in 
common,  that  the  Norman  was  the  fupreme  court  of  that 
dutchy,  or  a  general  affize  whereat  all  the  great  lords  at¬ 
tended,  to  judge  finally  of  all  concerns  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  was  ambulatory  ;  and  that  the  Englijb  exche¬ 
quer  was  a  court  of  the  higheft  jurifdidfion  ;  that  the  adds 
thereof  were  not  to  be  examined  by  any  of  the  ordinary  courts  ; 
that  it  was  the  repofitory  of  the  records  of  all  the  other  courts ; 
and  that  it  was  to  be  held  in  the  king’s  court,  and  before  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  concerned  in  the  prerogative,  as  well  as  the 
Revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  immediate  profits  of  the  crown,  as  of  franchifes,  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  debts,  duties,  accounts,  goods, 
chattels,  all  disburfements,  feizures,  and  fines  impofed  on  the 
fubjedl,  bfc.  are  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  exchequer.  And 
the  king’s  attorney  may  exhibit  bills  for  any  matter  concern¬ 
ing  the  king  in  inheritance,  or  profits ;  fo  alfo  may  any  perfon 
who  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  profecuted  againlt  him 
on  behalf  of  the  king,  or  any  patent  by  grant  of  the  king,  ex¬ 
hibit  his  bill  againft  the  king’s  attorney,  bfc.  to  be  relieved  by 
equity  in  this  court.  See  Court,  King,  b'c. 

To  this  court  belong,  two  offices,  the  king’s  remembrancer’s 
office,  and  that  of  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer.  See  Re¬ 
membrancer. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  denomination  of 
this  court,  exchequer.  Du  Cange- is  of  opinion,  it  came  from 
a  chequer- wrought  carpet,  covering  the  great  table  in  that 
court ;  or  from  the  pavement  of  the  court,  which  was  chequer- 
wife  :  others,  from  the  accomptants  in  this  office  ufing  chequers , 
or  chefs-boards,  in  their  computations  :  Nicod,  from  the  court’s 
being  compofed  of  perfons  of  different  qualities,  as  the  pieces 
or  partitions  in  a  chefs-board  :  others,  by  reafon  people  pleaded 
here,  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  battle  array,  as  they  do  at  chefs. 
Menage,  after  Pithou,  bfc.  derives  the  word  from  the  German, 
/chicken,  to  fend  ;  by  reafon  this  court  fucceeded  thofe  commif- 
fioners  called  in  ancient  titles,  miff  clominici.  Skinner,  bfc. 
derives  if  from  fchatz ,  which  fignifies,  treafure  :  whence  Po- 
lydore  Virgil  alfo  writes  it,  fiattariurn,  inftead  of  fcaccarium. 
Laftly,  Somner  derives  it  from  fchakeen ,  to  raviih  ;  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  character  of  the  treafury. 

The  lower  Exchequer,  called  alfo  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
is  the  place  wherein  the  king’s  revenue  is  received  and 
disburfed.  See  Revenue,  andTREAsuRY. 

The  principal  officers  whereof  are,  the  lord  treafurer,  a  fe- 
cretary  of  the  treafury,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ,  two 
chamberlains  of  the  exchequer ,  an  auditor  of  the  receipts  of 
the  exchequer ,  four  tellers,  a  clerk  of  the  pells,  an  ufher  of 
the  receipt,  a  tally-cutter,  bfc.  See  Treasurer,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer ,  Secretary,  Chamberlain, 
Underchamberlain,  Teller,  Pells,  Tally,  b’c. 

Meffengers  of  /A?  Exchequer.  See  Messenger. 

Black  book  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  book  under  the  keeping  of 
the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer ;  faid  to  have  been  com¬ 
pofed  in  1175,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury,  nephew  of  king  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  and  divided  into  feveral  chapters. 

Herein  is  contained  a  defeription  of  the  court  of  England,  as 
it  then  flood,  its  officers,  their  ranks,  privileges,  wages,  per- 
quifites,  power,  and  jurifdi£tion  ;  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
both  in  money,  grain,  and  cattle. 

Here  we  find,  that  for  one  {hilling,  as  much  bread  might  be 
bought,  as  would  ferve  a  hundred  men  a  whole  day  ;  that  the 
price  of  a  fat  bullock  was  only  twelve  {hillings ;  and  a  fheep, 
four,  bfc.  Larrey,  P.  I.  p.394.  See  alfo  Domesday. 

EXCISE,  a  duty,  or  impofition,  charged  on  beer,  ale,  cyder, 
and  other  liquors  made  for  file,  within  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  See  Duty. 
The  duty  of  excife  was  firft  granted  to  King  Charles  II.  by 
a£l  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1660  ;  during  the  life  of  that 
prince:  it  has  been  fince  continued  and  augmented  by  diverfe 
parliaments,  under  the  feveral  fucceeding  princes,  and  extend¬ 
ed  to  Scotland.  — This  duty,  as  it  now  {lands,  on  flrong  beer 
and  ale,  is  at  the  rate  of  4  s.  and  9  d.  per  barrel  j  and  upon 
fmall  beer  I  j.  6  d. 

Now,  brewers  being  allowed  for  leekage  of  beer,  3  barrels  in 
23  ;  and  of  ale,  2  in  22  ;  the  neat  excife  of  a  barrel  of  flrong 
beer  amounts  to  4  s.  I  d.  and  | ;  of  a  barrel  of  ale,  4  s.  3  d. 
3  q\  and  of  a  barrel  of  fmall  beer,  1  i,  1  d.  1  q.  ~f. 

The  excife  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  branches  of  the 
king’s  revenue. — It  was  formerly  farmed  out :  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  king  by  feven  commiffioners,  who  fit  in  the 
general  excife -office,  receive  the  whole  produdl  of  the  excife  ot 

beer, 
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beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  and  malt,  colleifted  all  over  Eng- 
land,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  See  Exchequer,  ° 

I  heir  falary  is  800/.  per  annum  each,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
oath,  to  take  no  fee,  or  reward,  but  from  'the  king  only7 
1  rom  the  comm  iffioners  of  exdfe  there  lies  an  appeal  to  five 
others,  called  commijfoners  of  appeals. 

The  number  of  officers  employ’d  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue, 

thJiT'r  ?!e!r  Cclld^  the  comm  iffioners  abovementioned,  and 
their  fubordmate  officers,  as  regifters,  meffengers,  (He  there 

^auffitor^the^  with  his  clerks,  (Hef  a  comptroller 

teller  hrlCrkSf  ^retaT>  follicitor  ;  cafhier  ; 

teller,  clerk  of  fecunties;  houfekeeper ;  doorkeeper:  anac- 

comptant  for  the  impreft  money;  general  gauger;  general  ac- 

comptants,  with  their  affiftants ;  mefiengers;  a  cbrk  for  fta- 

tionary  wares;  examiners;  clerks  for  fupervifors  diaries;  ac- 

comptants,  examiners,  (He.  for  the  London  diftillerv,  vinegar, 

cyder  (He  alfo  examiners  for  malt;  general  and  otherfurvey- 

tf^theLK°ndTbreLWer7:  withaffiftants,  and  other  officers, 
to  the  number  of  an  hundred;  general  and  other  furveyors  of 


frtrt-Tr  «  n  r%  ■  ,  r  LU  tEie  number  of 

jorty;  acolledor  and  furveyor  of  imported  liquors;  with  a 
Jand  lurveyor  at  the  cuftomhoufe,  (He. 

The  yearly  falanes  of  all  the  officers  in  the  exdfe  office,  as  com 
puted  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  amount  to  23650/. 

Befide  which,  there  are  in  the  country  fifty  collectors ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fupervifors;  with  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
terior  officers,  called  gaugers,  or  excifemen  ;  which  may  make 
the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  this  revenue  about  2000 
I  be  exdfe  on  beer,  ale,  and  other  excifeable  liquors,  even  du- 
ringa  time  of  war,  is  computed  to  amount  to  1 100000/.  per 
annum ,  and  is  collected  from  above  300000  people. 

The  duty  on  malt,  with  the  additional  duty  on  cyder,  (He. 
amount  to  betwixt  fix  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  pound  per 
annum  ;  and  are  collected  from  more  hands  than  the  former. 
And  yet  the  whole  charge  of  the  managing  all  thefe  duties, 
does  not  amount  to  twenty  pence  per  pound;  which  confider- 
ing  every  thing,  jsefleemed  an  exaCtnefs  and  frugality,  not  to 
be  parallel’d  in  any  revenue  levied  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. 

The  rates,  with  the  neat  produce  of  the  feveral  impositions  of 
excife ,  are  as  follow.  1 

1°.  A  duty  of  2  j.  6 d.  per  barrel,  whereof  15  d.  per\  L 
barrel  during  his  majefty’s  life;  and  the  other  15  d.  ( 
hereditary;  appropriated  to  the  civil  government,  S269837 
after  a  deduction  of  3700/.  per  week  for  annuities.  *  ' 

Neat  produce,  —  ...» _ .  . _ _  . 

2°.  A  duty  of  9  d.  per  barrel,  granted  4  Will,  and  1  1 

M.  for  99  years,  commencing  Jan.  1692,  charged  C 
with  124866/.  per  ann.  for  annuities,  and  7567 /.  O-^010^ 
per  ann.  on  furvivorfhip.  Neat  produce,  -  )  ■ 

3C.  Another  9  d.  per  barrel  perpetual,  5  W.  and  M.x 
for  payment  of  100000  /.  per  ann.  to  the  bank,  as  >150094 

alfo  feveral  annuities  on  lives.  Neat  produce, _  J 

40.  Another  9  d.  per  barrel,  for  16  years,  continued 
4-  Ann.  from  May  1713,  for  95  years,  for  paying 
140000/.  per  ann.  on  million  lottery  tickets;  with 
annuities  of  99  years,  (He.  Neat  produce  159898  ; 

— which,  with  fome  additional  duties  granted  in  a 

later  a<ft  may  amount  to  ■ - - 

50.  A  duty  on  low  wines,  and  fpirits  of  the  firft 
extraction,  continued  to  the  24th  of  June  1710 

Neat  produce,  — - - .  —  -  - 

6®.  ft  he  exdfe  on  ale  and  beer  in  Scotland,  is  farm¬ 
ed  at  — - .  ,  _ _ _ 
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Exclusions,  in  mathematics.  T hz  method  of  Exclusions,  is 
a  way  of  coming  at  the  folution  of  problems  (  in  numerical 
cales)  by  previoufly  ejecting,  or  excluding  out  of  confideration, 
uch  numbers,  as  are  of  noufe  in  folving  the  queftion;  where- 
by  of  confidence,  the  procefs  may  be  regularly,  and  judici- 
oufiy  abbreviated.  See  Resolution.  J 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimes  ufed  adjeCtively,  for  the  force  or 

power  of  excluding;  as,  a  patent  carries  with  it  an  exclufwe 

privilege  ;  fovereign  princes  have  cxdufve  voices  in  the  election 
of  popes. 

Sometimes  it Jsalfo  ufed  adverbially;  as,  marriage  is  allowed 
at  all  times,  the  firft  day  of  lent  exdufve-,  i.  e.  Afh-Wednef- 
day  is  not  comprized  in  the  permiffion.— He  fent  him  all  the 

tweZp  S’  r  M  •  U95’  t0  N°  3°°’  “‘W*;  i.  e.  all  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  Numbers,  which  themfelves  were  excepted. 

vnw  lrffltl0ns'  are  thofe  wherein  the  predicate  fo  agrees 
with  its  fubjeCt,  as  to  agree  with  no  other.  See  Proposition. 

~b.gr  Virtue  alone  makes  nobility;  nothing  elfe  renders  a 
man  truly  noble. 


— — uuumcu.  general  and  other  furvevors  of  mnn  1  ,,  -  — '  J  *  cue  renaers  a 
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EXCLAMATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure,  wherein,  by  raifing 
the  voice,  and  ufing  an  interjection  either  exprefly  or  under- 
ftood,  we  teftify  an  uncommon  warmth,  and  paffion  of  mind  ; 
and  exprefs  the  magnitude  of  the  thing,  or  the  importance  of 
the  occafion. 

Such  is,  O  heavens  1  O  earth  !  (He.  fuch  alfo  is  that  of  Cicero 
againft  Catiline,  O  times!  O  manners!  this,  the  fenate  knows, 
the  conful  fees:  and  yet  he  Jives.  Lives,  Paid  I?  nay,  and 
comes  into , the  fenate  !  — Or  that  for  Caeiius,  prob  dii  immorta- 
les  !  cur  iferdum  in  hominurn  fceleribus  maximis  aut  connived s ,  aut 
preefends  ftaudis  poena  s  in  diem  refer  vat  is  ! — -Ob  praclarum  cufo- 
dem  ovium ,  ut  aiunt ,  lupum  ! 

In  Englifh,  the  interjections  O!  or  oh  !  alas!  or  good  God! 
are  generally  adjoined  in  an  exclamation.  In  Latin  they  ufe  0  f 
heu!  eheu !  ah!  vahf  pro fuperi !  profuperum  atque  hominum fi 
demf  fometimes,  however,  the  interjection  is  underftood,  as 

.wasl  _ /  _ *  r  1  I  n.  r 


r.ngnm,  tne  interjections  u !  or  on  1 
:  generally  adjoined  in  an  exclamation.  In  Latin  they  ufe  0. 

eheu!  ah  l  vahf  pro  fuperi!  profuperum  atque  hominum  fi- 
~ '  c  etimes,  however,  the  interjection  is  underftood,  as, 
miferumme!  hoccine fccculum!  Sfee  Interjection. 
EXCLUSION,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  excluded,  i.  e.  fliutout, 
or  fet  afide.  'A  crown  imports  an  exclufon  from  the  papacy : 
he  appointed  a  ftranger  his  heir,  in  exclufon  of  his  own  relati¬ 
ons. 

Great  efforts  were  made  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  K. 
”■  'Charles  IT.  to  procure  a  bill  of  exclufon ,  for  fetting  afide  the 
duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother,  on  account  of  fiis  being  a 
papift. 


- -  ccueuamcai  cen¬ 
tre,  and  pumihment ;  whereby  a  heretic  is  cut  off  from  the 
fociety  of  the  faithful ;  or  an  obftinate  finner  from  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  church,  and  the  participation  of  the  facraments. 
oee  Censure  and  Anathema. 

The  power  of  excommunication  properly  belongs  to  the  bifhop  • 

sTe  Bishop  “  f°  ^  gI"aV£  pMy  Wkh  the  chancellor* 

Every^  excommunication  fhould  be  preceded  by  three  publick  ad¬ 
monitions,  two  days,  at  leaft  diftant  from  each  other :  but 

Vr1S7°  ,  •  under^oocl  ofr  excommunications  impofed  by  the  ec- 
cleliaftical  judge;  for  thofe  imported  by  the  law,  are  incurred 
to^aU  intents  and  purpofes  the  moment  the  aClion  is  commit - 

Thefe  latter  are  called  excommunications  by  the  canon ,  or  lata;  fen - 
tenha:  and  are  fo  very  numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  the  beft  canomfts,  to  give  an  exafl  lift  of  them  •  there 
are  50  in  the  clementines;  20  in  the  bull  'doming 

Rebuffe  on  the  concordat,  reckons  up  60  penalties  accruing  up¬ 
on  excommunication.  °  * 

Excommunication  is  founded  on  a  natural  right  which  all  focie- 

hws  tW  X  8  °Ut  °f  ‘heir  b°d7,  f“ch  “  Vi0late  th= 

Excommunication  is  either  major  or  minor,  i.  e.  greater  or  le/s: 
the  firft,  which  is  that  underftood  when  we  fay,  fimply  L 
common, cation,  feparates,  or  cuts  off  the  delinquent  from  ail 

fZ.mdUf'°!5  3  ,  •  0'VJhil’  ri,hother  Chriftians;  difables  him 

from  defendmg  ins  rights,  bringing  an  affion  at  law, 

It  US? i^er  °nIy  eXC,UdK  fr°m  the  of 

The  greater  excommunication  called  alfo  ab  homine ,  is  when  a 

ffif?A0LhlS  durU7’  excom>nunicaies  any  man  perfonally,  and 
mterd lefts  him  all  fociety  with  the  faithful,  all  ufe  of  facraments. 

The  leffer  excommunication  is  incurred  pfeno  jure,  by  having  any 
commun.cat.on  with  a  perfon  excommunicated  i/the  gS 
excommunication,- Anl  this  too  imports  a  privation  of  commu¬ 
nion,  but  not  an  lnterduftion  from  entering  the  church,  nor 
having  commerce  with  the  faithful. 

Anciently,  the  excommunicated  were  obliged  to  procure  abfo- 

lution  from  their  bifhop,  and  make  fatisfaeftion  to  the  church 

in  forty  days  time;  otherwifi?  they  were  compelled  to  it  bv 

the  fecular  judge ,  by  a  feizure  of  their  effeifts,  imprifonment 

of  their  perlons,  (He.  In  France  they  were  allow’d  a  whole 
y  cs  r . 

By  an  edift  of  S.  Louis,  in  the  year  1228,  vaffals,  tenants,  b\- 
were  d.fpenfed,  or  freed  from  the  oath  of  fidelity/homage  S' 

cate7  excommuni: 

cate,  till  they  had  made  their  fubrmffion. 

In  Spain,  to  this  day,  a  perfon  who  is  not  abfolved  from  his 
excommunication  in  a  year’s  time,  is  deemed  a  heretic  See 
Heretic.  8 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  people  were  fully  convinced  that 
the  bodies  of  excommunicated  perfons,  unlefs  they  were  firft 
abfolved,  could  not  rot,  but  remained  entire  for  feveral  a*es 
a  horrible  fpeftacle  to  pofterity  ;  as  is  attefted  by  Matthew 
Pans,  and  other  writers.  And  the  Greeks  are  ftill  of  the  o. 
pinion;  and  affirm,  they  have  infinite  proofs  thereof; 

amhms  7  ge’  t£ftim°ny  °f  3  V3ft  ot 

a 7.  :!,le  |kTS  a"  perfon  was  not  to  be  buried 

but  the  body  flung  into  a  pit,  or  covered  with  a  heap  of  iW  \ 

which  was  called  mbbeare  corpus.  See  Funeral  Wr  1 
In  the  ancient  church,  there  were  djverfe  devrees'of  n 
mention:  m  effefl,  excommunication  did  not  alLavs  i 
interdiiftion  of  the  facraments ;  but  freoueml  7  rmPort. 
or  kind  of  fchifm  between  the  feveral  ,-h  ^  ,n  -V>  3  Reparation, 
of  fpiritual  communication  between  he  biffiops’  ^  '  Penfon 

rntwn  S’.h:veh0CCafi0nS  ?  ‘Nations  growing 

andLenS.  ^  tC?an  W  ^  «  «,h  left  eircumipea^ 

In 
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In  the  IXth.  century,  the  ecclefiaftics  were  continually  milking 
ufe  of  this  fpiritual  weapon,  to  repel  any  violences,  or  affronts, 
offered  them  ;  and  time  and  familiarity  rendering  offenders 
more  and  more  obdurate,  they  proceeded,  by  degrees,  to  rigours 
unknown  to  antiquity  ;  as  the  excommunicating  of  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  or  provinces ;  prohibiting  the  exercife  of  all  religion  there¬ 
in;  and  even  accompanying  the  excommunications  with  horrible 
ceremonies,  and  direful  imprecations. 

In  the  Xth  and  Xlth  centuries,  the  feverity  againft  the  excom¬ 
municated  was  carried  to  its  higheft  pitch :  no  body  might  come 
near  them,  not  even  their  own  wives,  children,  or  fervants : 
they  forfeited  all  their  natural  and  legal  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  were  excluded  from  all  kind  of  offices.  Thus  was  an 
excommunicated  king  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man. 
By  thus  ftretching  the  power  of  the  church  to  extravagance, 
they  rendered  it  contemptible.  Gregory  VII.  tempered  it  a 
little ;  exempting  the  wives  and  children  of  excommunicated  per- 
fons,  from  incurring  excommunication ,  by  holding  conven¬ 
tion  with  their  husbands  and  parents. 

To  render  the  excommunicated  dill  more  odious,  the  prieft  was 
obliged  to  flop,  and  break  off  divine  fervice,  if  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  perfon  entered  the  church.  Nothing  of  which  averfion 
is  any  where  difcovered  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 
At  prefent  we  have  but  little  of  the  terror  or  refpe£t  of  our 
fore-fathers,  for  excommunication ;  and  it  is  even  judged,  and 
proclaimed  an  abufe,  whenever  impertinently  employed. 

Thus  the  official  of  Tholoufe  having  excommunicated  the  officers 
of  the  Senechauffe  of  Tholoufe,  on  occ^fion  of  their  refufing 
to  deliver  up  a  prifoner;  the  official  was  condemned  to  take  off, 
and  revoke  the  excommunication.  It  is  judged  an  abufe  to  ful¬ 
minate  an  excommunication  againft  a  king,  or  kingdom,  or  the 
officers  thereof,  for  any  thing  relating  to  the  difcharge  of  their 
offices. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the  Romifh  church,  as  related 
by  Fevret,  is  to  Jake  lighted  torches,  throw  them  on  the 
ground  with  curfes  and  anathema’s,  and  trample  them  out  un¬ 
der  foot  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

—  Aufioritate  dei  patris  omnipotentis ,  G’  filii,  &  fpiritus  fanfii, 
&  beata  dei-genetricis  Mar  'ue ,  omniumque  fanfiorum ,  excom¬ 
municato  us,  anathemalizamus ,  iff  a  limitibus  fanfta:  matris  ec- 
clcfuz  fequeji ramus  illos  malefafiores ,  N.  confentaneos  quoque  G’ 
participes  G’  nifi  refipuerint ,  O’  ad  fatisfaftionem  venerint  fic  ex- 
tinguetur  lucerna  eorum  ante  viventem  in  faciila  facuhrum .  Fiat : 
Amen:  Amen:  Amen :  Ex  Emendat.  Leg.  Will,  Conqueft. 

We  have  now  none  of  this  folly  ;  the  fentencfcis  gravely  read, 
and  the  perfon  remains  excommunicated  without  further  ceremo¬ 


ny. 

Petrus  Blefenfis  affures  us,  that  in  England  it  was  anciently 
the  practice,  only  to  excommunicate  fuch  as  had  killed  an  eccle- 
fiaftic  ;  whereas  they  were  put  to  death  who  had  killed  a  lay¬ 
man, — But  thereafon  was,  they  held  excommunication  a  greater 
punifhment  than  death. 

We  have  inftances  of  bifhops,  who  have  pronounced  formal 
excommunications  againft  caterpillars,  and  other  infedls,  after  a 
formal,  juridical  procefs  againft  them,  wherein  thofe  animals 
were  allowed  an  advocate  and  prodlor,  to  defend  their  caufe. 


See  Exorcism. 

Fevret  relates  diverfe  inftances  of  fuch  excommunications,  againft 
rats,  mice  and  other  animals,  for  infe£ling  a  country.  See 
the  form  of  thefe  excommunications  in  that  author,  Traite  de 
f  A Ibus. 

In  the  ancient  church  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  excom¬ 
munications  in  ufe  :  The  one  called  medicinal ,  whereby  perfons 
convicted  of  a  crime  by  their  own  confeffion,  were  removed 
from  communion  :  the  other  called  mortal ,  was  fulminated  a- 
gainft  rebels,  who  perfifted  obftinately  in  their  errors  and  im¬ 
pieties. 

The  power  of  excommunicating  was  lodged  in  the  whole  church 
in  general :  that  is,  the  bifhops  and  priefts  had  the  adminiftrati- 
on  thereof,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  the  people ;  which 
was  pra£tifed  even  in  St.  Cyprian’s  time.  But  afterwards  they 
ceafed  to  confult  the  people  about  the  matter:  the  bifhop  and 
clergy  arrogated  the  whole  power  to  themfelves.  Recourfe,  how¬ 
ever,  might  ftill  be  had  to  a  fynod  of  the  province,  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  an  excommunication . 

It  frequently  happened,  that  churches  excommunicated  each  o- 
ther,  that  is,  broke  off  all  communion  with  each  other.  In 
which  cafe,  Du  Pin  obferves,  it  might  be  dubious,  which  of 
the  two  parties  was  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  church. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  pra&ifed  among  the  Jews;  who 
ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagogue,  fuch  as  had  committed  any 
grievous  crime.  See  the  gofpel  according  to  St.  John,  ix.  22. 
xii.  42.  xvi.  2.  And  Jofeph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  IX.  c,  22.  and 
l  XVI.  c.  2.  J 

The  Effeni,  when^  excommunicated ,  durft  not  fo  much  as  receive 
food  at  any  perfons  hand,  for  fear  of  violating  their  oath,  but 
contented  themfelves  to  live  on  herbs ;  infomuch  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  perifhed,  and  died  for  want.  See  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  1.  II. 
c.  12. 


Godwyn,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,  diftinguifhes  three  degrees, 
Oi  kinds  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews.  The  firft,  he 


finds  intimated  in  St.  John  ix.  22.  The  fecond  in  St.  Paul, 
epift.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  And  the  third,  in  the  I  ft  ep.  to  Corinth, 
xvi. 

The  rule  of  the  Benedi£lins,  gives  the  name  Excommunicati¬ 
on,  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and  the  common 
table  of  the  houfe,  in  our  inns  of  court  called  difcommon- 
ing.  This  was  the  punilhmentt  of  fuch  monks  as  came  too 
late. 

Excommunication,  or  a  being  fecluded,  or  cut  off  from  a 
participation  in  the  myfteries  of  Religion,  was  alfo  in  ufe  un¬ 
der  paganifm.  SeeMysTERY. 

Such  as  were  thus  excommunicated ,  were  forbid  to  affift  or  at¬ 
tend  at  the  Sacrifices,  or  to  enter  within  the  temples;  and  were 
afterwards  delivered  over  to  the  daemons  and  furies  of  hell, 
with  certain  imprecations ;  which  was  called  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  din's  devovere. 

The  Druids  among  the  antient  Britons  and  Gauls,  likewife, 
made  ufe  of  excommunication  aga  inft  rebels;  and  interd idled  the 
communion  of  their  myfteries,  to  fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce 
in  their  decifions.  See  Druid. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  Capiendo ,  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff, 
for  the  apprehenfion  of  one  who  ftands  obftinately  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  fpace  of  forty  days. 

Such  an  one  not  feeking  abfolution,  hath,  or  may  have,  his 
contempt  certified  into  the  chancery;  whence  this  writ  iffues 
for  laying  him  up,  without  bail,  or  main-prize,  until  he  con¬ 
form  himfelf.  See  Writ. 

Excommunicato  Deliberando,  is  a  writ  directed  totheunder- 
fheriff,  for  the  delivery  of  an  excommunicated  perfon  out  of  pri- 
fon ;  upon  certificate  of  the  ordinary,  of  his  conformity  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion. 

Excommunicato  Recipiendo ,  is  a  writ  whereby  perfons  excommu¬ 
nicated,  being  for  their  obftinacy  committed  to  prifon,  and  un¬ 
lawfully  delivered  thence  before  they  have  given  fecurity  to 
obey  the  anthority  of  the  church,  are  commanded  to  be  fought 
for,  and  laid  up  again. 

EXCORIATION  *,  the  adt  of  railing,  or  tearing  off  the  skin 
from  any  part  of  the  body.  See  Skin. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  excoriatio ,  formed  of  ex,  of,  and  corium, 
skin,  leather,  GV. 

He  had  a  grievous  excoriation  behind,  with  riding  poft:  — We 
alfo  fay,  an  excoriation  in  the  throat,  Gfe.  when  the  membrane 
that  covers,  or  lines  it,  is  tore  by  the  acrimony  of  a  humour, 
a  medicine,  or  the  like;  which  is  ordinarily  the  cafe  in  what 
we  call  a  fore  throat. 

EXCORTICATION,  the  adl  of  dripping  off  the  cortex, 
or  bark,  from  any  thing ;  called  alfo  decortication.  See  Bark 
and  Decortication. 

EXCREMENT,  that  which  is  evacuated,  or  excreted ,  out  of 
the  body  of  an  animal,  after  digeftion;  being  what  in  other 
refpedlsis  fuperfluous  and  prejudicial  thereto.  See  Excretion. 
Excrement ,  is  all  that  matter  taken  in  by  way  of  food,  which 
cannot  be  affimilated ;  and  which  of  confequence  not  growing 
or  adhering  to  the  body,  wanders  about  through  the  laxer, 
and  more  patent  parts  thereof,  till  it  be  ejedled. 

The  urine  and  faeces,  or  fecal  matter,  are  the  great  excrements, 
expelled  from  the  bladder  and  the  inteftines,  by  ftool,  GV.  See 
Urine,  Faecal  Matter,  See. 

The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration  is  alfo  an  excrement ,  and 
a  more  confiderable  one  than  either  of  the  others.  See  Per¬ 
spiration. 

Among  excrements  are  likewife  ordinarily  ranked,  diverfe  hu¬ 
mours  and  matters,  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  feveral 
drainers,  or  emundlories  of  the  body,  though  far  from  being 
ufelefs,  but  ferving  diverfe  valuable  purpofes  of  the  oeconomy. 
Such  are  the  cerumen,  or  ear-wax;  the  mucus  of  the  nofe; 
lachrymae,  or  tears;  faliva,  bile,  lympha,  menfes,  lochia,  GV. 
SeeCERUMEN,  Mucus,  Tears,  Saliva,  Bile,  Menses, 
GV. 

Some  hold  ambergreafe  an  excrement  of  the  whale;  others,  an 
excrement  of  the  fea.  See  Ambergris. 

All  foods  confift  of  two  forts  of  parts,  the  one  nutritious,  the 
other  excrementitious.  See  Food. 

Excrement,  is  alfo  attributed  by  way  of  analogy,  to  plants. 
—  Thus  gums,  diverfe  juices,  balms,  GV.  iffuing  fpontaneoufly 
from  their  refpedtive  trees,  are  fometimes  called  excrements. 
See  Gum,  Balsam,  c 5V. 

EXCRESCENCE  *,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  fuperfluous,  or  luxu¬ 
riant  flefti,  or  other  matter,  growing  on  certain  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  contrary  to,  or  beyond  the  ordinary  ftrudlure, 
and  difpofition  of  nature. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  ex,  and  crefco,  I  grow; 
q.  d.  fomethiug  that  grows  from,  or  out  of  another. 

Such  are  wens,  warts,  ficus’s,  polypus’s,  GV.  Such  alfo  are 
the  woman’s  horns  lately  {hewn  in  London ;  a  parallel  cafe  to 
which,  fee  in  the  Philojoph.  Tranfaft.  NJ  297. 

Natural,  orcuftomary  excrefcences,  as  thofe  of  bones,  GV.  are 
called  by  phyficians  ap'phyfes.  See  Apophysis. 
EXCRETION  %  in  medicine,  the  a£l  of  expelling  or  eje£l« 
ing  out  of  the  body,  feme  humour  that  is  ufelefs,  or  even 
hurtful  thereto.  See  Excrement. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  (Xcerrferet  to  excern,  feparate, 
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Moft  crifes  are  affected  by  excretion  ;  as  fluxes  of  blood  and  u- 
rine,  fweat,  vomitings,  loofenefles,  &c.  See  Flux,  Hae¬ 
morrhage,  &c. 

EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  certain  little  duds, 
orveflels,  in  the  fabric  of  the  glands.  See  Gland. 

Excretory  dufis  are  the  tubes  through  which  the  humours  fepa- 
rated  in  the  feveral  glands,  are  emitted,  or  difcharged  out  of 
the  gland,  into  fome  convenient  receptacle,  or  emundtory. 
See  Secretion,  and  Emunctory. 

A  capillary  artery,  to  which  a  capillary  vein  is  joined  ;  with 
an  excretory  dud,  convolved,  or  wound  together,  make  up 
the  body  of  the  glands,  the  organs  of  fecretion.  The  excre¬ 
tory  du&s  fpring  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
and  carry  off  a  liquor  feparated  from  the  blood.  Drake— 
The  lymphatic  glands,  have  either  lymphaeduas  for  their 

excretory  dufis,  or  haeal  veffels,  as  in  the  mefentery.  Id. _ 

The  mufcles  of  thofe  two  bones  being  contraaed,  they  com- 
prefs  the  bag,  and  fqueeze  out  the  liquor  through  two  excretory 
duas,  terminating  in  the  two  gums  of  the  great  teeth  of  the 
viper.  Lemery. 

EXCURSION,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  article  Elongation. 
Circles  of  Excursion,  are  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at 
fuch  diftance  from  it,  as  is  capable  of  bounding,  or  compre¬ 
hending  the  greateft  digreffions,  or  excurfions ,  of  the  planets 
from  the  fame  j  which  is  commonly  fixed  at  10  degrees.  See 
Circle. 

EXEAT,  in  church  difcipline,  a  Latin  term,  ufed  for  a  per- 
miffion,  which  a  bifhop  grants  a  prieft  to  go  out  of  his  diocefe  • 
or  an  abbot,  to  a  religious,  to  go  out  of  his  monaftery. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  great  fchools,  for  leave  given 
a  fcholar,  a  ftudent,  to  go  out.  His  mafter  has  given  him  an 
exeat. 

EXECUTED  Fine.  See  the  article  Fine. 

EXECUTION,  the  a£I  of  executings  i.  e.  of  accomplifhing, 
finifhing,  or  atchieving  anything,  to  be  done.  See  Accom¬ 
plishment. 

We  fay,  the  execution  of  a  teftament  j  of  a  lawj  of  a  treaty  j 
of  a  building,  or  the  like. 

Execution  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  French  mufic,  for  the 
manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of  a  fong. 

As  to  the  manner  of  finging,  called  in  France,  execution  ;  no 
nation  may,  with  any  probability,  difpute  it  with  the  French. 

If  the  French,  by  their  commerce  with  the  Italians,  have 
gained  a  bold  compofition ;  the  Italians  have  made  their  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  French,  in  learning  of  them  a  more  polite, 
moving,  and  exquifite  execution.  St.  Evremont. 

Execution,  in  common  law,  fignifies  the  laft  performance  of 
an  a£t ;  as  of  a  writ,  a  judgment,  or  the  like. 

Execution  of  a  judgments  is  the  obtaining  the  poffeffion  of  any 
thing  recovered  by  judgment  of  law.  See  Judgment. 

There  are  two  forts  of  executions :  one  final  j  another  with  a 
quoufques  as  only  tending  to  an  end. 

Execution  finals  is  that  which  maketh  money  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  goods,  or  extendeth  his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
plaintiff ;  for  this  the  party  accepts  in  fatisfacftion  :  and  this  is 
the  end  of  the  fuit,  and  all  that  the  king’s  writ  commands  to 
be  done. 

Execution  with  a  quoufques  is  that  which  only  attends  to  an  end  •, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  capias  ad  fatisfaciendums  See. 

This  is  not  final,  but  the  body  of  the  party  is  to  be  taken,  to 
the  intent  and  purpofe  to  fatisfy  the  plaintiff ;  and  his  impri- 
fonment  is  not  abfolute,  but  till  he  doth  fatisfy :  fo  that  the 
body  is  but  a  pledge  for  the  debt. 

Tenant  by  Execution.  See  Tenant. 

Military  Execution,  is  the  pillage,  or  plundering  of  a  coun¬ 
try  by  the  enemies  army. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay 
contribution,  on  penalty  of  military  execution.  See  Contri¬ 
bution,  and  Military. 

EXECUTIONE  faciendas  a  writ  commanding  execution  of  a 
judgment.  See  Judgment. 

Executione  facienda  in  withernamiums  lies  for  taking  his  cat¬ 
tle,  who  had  formerly  conveyed  out  of  the  county  the  cattle  of 
another.  See  Withernam. 

EXECUTOR  *,  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  teftator,  to  take  care 
to  fee  his  will,  and  teftament,  executed  or  performed  ;  and  his 
effects  difpofed  of  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  will.  See 
Testament. 

*  The  teftaments  made  in  Latin  in  the  XIVth  century,  call 
executors ,  provifores  iefi ament arii. 

An  executor  is  either  univerfals  as  having  the  charge  and  dif- 
pofal  of  the  whole ;  or,  only  particulars  entrufted  with  fome 
particular  branch  thereof. 

By  the  French  law,  an  executor  fhould  be  feized  of  all  the 
moveables  of  the  deceafed  during  one  year  ;  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  he  is  to  account  for  them.  To  the  validity  of  a  teftament, 
it  is  not  neceffary  there  be  an  executor  nominated  therein. 
Executor  de  fon  torts  °r  of  his  own  wrong,  is  he  who  takes 
on  him  the  office  of  an  executor  by  intrufion,  not  being  confti- 
tuted  thereto  by  the  teftator,  or  deceafed,  nor  authorized  by 
the  ordinary  to  adminifter. 
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EXECUTORY,  that  which  has,  or  carries  with  it  a  fufficient 
authority  for  being  executed.  See  Execution. 

A  contract  is  only  executory ,  when  it  is  in  form,  and  fealed  : 
the  great  feal  of  England  is  executory  throughout  the  whole 
ifland.  See  Seal. 

Executory  Fine.  See  the  article  Fine. 

EXEDENS  Herpes.  See  the  article  Herpes. 

EXEDRAE*,  among  the  ancients,  were  places  wherein  the  phi- 
lofophers,  fophifts,  rhetors,  &c.  ufed  to  hold  their  conferences 
and  difputes. 

The  word  is  pure  Greek,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

M.  Perrault  is  of  opinion,  the  exedree  were  a  fort  of  little  aca¬ 
demies,  where  the  men  of  learning  met  together.  See  Ac  a-  . 
demy. 

Budaeus  rather  thinks,  that  what  the  ancients  called  exedr&s 
might  anfwer  to  what  we  call  chapters  in  the  cloifters  of  monks, 
or  collegiate  churches. 

EXEGESIS,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  by  the  learned, 

to  fignify  explication.  See  Exposition. 

Several  interpreters  of  the  Bible  are  of  opinion,  that  in  three 
paflages  of  feripture,  where  we  meet  with  Abba  Pater,  two 
words,  the  firft  Syriac,  and  the  fecond  Greek  or  Latin,  but 
both  fignifying  the  fame  thing  j  the  fecond  is  only  an  exegefisy 
N  or  explanation  of  the  firft.  See  Abbot. 

. -xegesis  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  entire  difeourfe  by  way  of  explica¬ 
tion,  or  comment,  on  any  thing, 
vx  e  g  e  s  i  s  Nwner  of  a ,  or  Linealiss  fignifies  the  numeral,  or  lineal 
o  ution,  or  extraction  of  roots,  out  of  adfeCted  equations  ; 
firft  invented  by  Vieta— Ozanam  calls  it  la  rhetique.  See  Ex¬ 
traction  of  Roots. 

EXEGETES  *,  among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the 
laws,  whom  the  judges  us’d  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 

The  word  is  Greek,  E^uyrflnc,  formed  of  s HtnyLoucti,  1  ex¬ 
plain. 

EXEGET1GA,  in  algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  either  in  num¬ 
bers  or  lines,  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  a  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical,  or  geometrical.  See 
Root,  and  Equation. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imitated,  or  copied. 

See  Model,  &c. 

Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  conceived,  or  formed 
in  the  mind  of  the  artift,  whereby  he  conduits  his  work. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  Caelar,  which  a  painter  has  in  his  mind  when 
he  goes  to  make  a  picture  of  Caefar. 

The  exemplar  is  ordinarily  number’d  among  the  caufes.  See 
Cause. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  letters  patent  denotes  an  exemplars  or 
copy  of  letters  patent,  made  from  the  inrolment  thereof  j  and 
feal’d  with  the  great  feal  of  England.  See  Patent. 

Such  exemplifications  are  as  effedual  to  be  fhewed,  or  pleaded 
as  the  letters  patent  themfelves.  1 

EXEMPTION,  a  privilege,  or  difpenfation,  whereby  a  per¬ 
fon  is  excepted  out  of  fome  general  rule.  See  Privilege,  tsfe. 
Exemption  is  particularly  applied  to  churches,  chapels,’  and* 
monaftenes,  which  have  a  privilege  given  them  by  the  popes, 
or  princes,  whereby  they  are  exempted  from  the  jurifdiaion 
of  the  bifhop,  or  ordinary.  See  Chapel,  Ordinary,  &c. 

The  council  of  Conftance  revoked  all  exemptionss  to  reftore  to 
the  general  law,  weakened  and  diminifhed  by  a  relaxation  of 
feveral  ages,  its  ancient  force  and  vigour  j  and  make  it  every 
where  obtain  in  all  its  latitude. 

The  firft  exemptions  granted  to  monies  were  only  for  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  eleiting  their  abbot,  independently  on  the  bifhop ;  and  not 
to  fereen  them  from  the  regular  jurifdiition  of  the  bifhops. 

The  pretence  for  thefe  exemptions  was,  that  the  bifhops  abufed 
their  authority,  and  exaited  extravagant  dues  on  the  monafte- 
ries  in  their  dependance.  But  the  real  caufe  was,  rather,  that 
the  monafteries,  being  fallen  from  the  feverity  of  their’rules 
did  not  care  for  infpeijtors  fo  near  at  hand,  and  therefore  folli- 
cited  exemptions  at  Rome. 

As  this  was  to  derogate  from  the  common  laws,  the  popes 
were  a  good  while  very  referved  in  the  point ;  and  feldom 
granted  them,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  bifhops  themfelves 
But,  by  degrees,  the  popes  began  to  affume  a  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  fuch  exemptions  at  pleafure ;  and  made  their  account  of 
the  indulgence  of  the  bifhops,  who  were  not  fufficiently  appre- 
henfive  of  all  the  confequences.  Accordingly,  they  favoured 
whole  orders  with  the  privilege  of  exemptions  as  the  Cifterciam 
Dominicans,  Carthufians,  Jefuits,  &c.  * 

Things,  at  length,  were  brought  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  there  was 
a  neceflity  for  putting  a  check  to  exemptions  ;  accordingly,-  the 
council  of  Trent  prohibited,  and  declared  them  null  for  the  fu- 

ture ;  confirming  only  fuch  as  were  well  founded,  on  M 
conceffions  from  the  holy  fee.  ° 

EXERCISE,  a  repetition  of  any  operation,  for  the  ftrengthen- 
ing,  or  retaining  of  a  habit.  See  Habit.  S 

T  hus,  we  ufe  exercife  of  the  body,  for  the  acquiring,  or  main- 
taming  of  health;  as  it  contributes  both  to  the  Luhion  of 
the  excrements,  and  preferving  the  tone,  and  fpring  of  the  fo- 
lids.  See  Health. 


People  who  live  a  fedentary  life,  and  do  not  ufc  exercife,  are 

3  C  c  c  liable 
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liable  to  defluxions,  which  bring  on  other  diforders.— Games 
of  hazard  are  to  be  difcountenanced,  and  thofe  of  exercije  to 

be  promoted.  See  G  ames.  # 

Exerclfe  and  quiet  make  one  of  the  phyficians  non-naturals. 
See  Non-Naturals,  and  Gymnastics. 

Labour,  or  exerclfe ,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  the  body  any  time  in  due  plight.  Let  what 
diet  will  be  purfued,  however  adjufted  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  ;  let  whatever  evacuations  be  ufed  to  leflen  the  malady, 
or  any  fuccedaneum  be  propofed  to  prevent  the  ill-efte&s  ;  will, 
our  bodies  are  fo  made,  and  the  animal  oeconomy  now  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  without  due  labour  and  exercife,  the  juices  will 
thicken,  the  joints  will  ftiffen,  the  nerves  will  relax,  and  on 
thefe  diforders,  chronical  difeafes,  and  a  crazy  old  age,  muit 
enfue.  EJfoj  on  Health ,  p.  90.— Of  all  the  excrcifes  that  are 
or  may  be  ufed  for  health,  as  walking,  riding  a  horfeback,  or 
in  a  coach,  fencing,  dancing,  bowling,  digging,  P“™Ping’ 
ringing,  &c.  walking  is  the  moft  natural,  and  would  be  the 
moft  ufeful,  if  it  did  not  fpend  too  much  of  the  fpirits  of  the 
weakly.  But  now  riding  is  certainly  the  moft  manly,  the 
moft  healthy,  and  lefs  laborious  and  expenfive  of  fpirits  than 
any.  Id.  p.  94,  UV— Thofe  organs  of  the  body  that  are  moft 
ufed,  always  become  ftrongeft ;  fo  that  we  may  ftrengthen 
any  weak  organ  by  exerclfe:  Thus  the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet 
of  chairmen  ;  the  arms  and  hands  of  watermen ;  the  backs 
and  fhoulders  of  porters,  grow  thick,  ftrong  and  brawny  by 
time  .and  ufe.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  fpeaking  ftrong  and 
loud,  will  ftrengthen  the  voice,  and  give  force  to  the  lungs. 
Id  p.  96. — To  the  afthmatic,  therefore,  and  thofe  of  weak 
lungs,  I  would  recommend  talking  much  and  loud  ;  walking 
up  eafy  afcents,  &c.  To  thofe  of. weak  nerves,  and  digefti- 
on,  riding  on  horfeback :  To  thofe  troubled  with  the  Itone, 
riding  over  rough  caufewavs  in  a  coach:  To  thofe  troubled 
with  rheumatic  pains,  pla)ingat  billiards,  cricket,  or  tennis  . 
To  thofe  of  weak  arms  or  hams,  playing  at  tennis  or  foot¬ 
ball  :  To  thofe  of  weak  backs,  or  breads,  ringing  a  bell,  or 
working  at  the  pump.  Walking  through  rough  roads,  even 
to  laffitude,  will  beft  recover  the  ufe  of  the  limbs  to  the  gouty  j 
though  riding  will  beft  prevent  the  difeafe.  But  the  ftudious, 
the  contemplative,  the  valetudinary,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves,  rnuft  make  exerclfe  a  part  of  their  religion.  A  con¬ 
dition  neceflary  to.  render  exercife  as  beneficial  as  may  be,  is 
that  it  be  ufed  on  an  empty  ftomach.— Under  the  head  of 
exercife,  cold  bathing,  and  the  flefh-brufh,  come  alfo  to  be  re¬ 
commended—/^.  Ibid.  p.  103,  104,  Ur.  See  Bath, 
Friction,  &c. 

Exercises,  in  the  plural,  are  particularly  underftood  of  what  is 
taught  young  gentlemen  in  the  academies,  or  riding  fchools,  &c. 
— As,  riding  the  great  horfe,  dancing,  fencing,  vaulting,  draw¬ 
ing  fortifications,  fife.— This  young  nobleman  went  through 
all  his  exerefes  with  great  applaufe.  See  Academy,  &c. 

Exercise,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  ranging  a  body  of 
foldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  pradtife  the  feveral 
motions,  and  military  evolutions,  with  the  diverfe  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  arms,  & 1c.  to  make,  or  keep  them  expert  there¬ 
at  againft  occafion.  See  Military. 

This  is  v/hat  Vegetius,  and  other  Latin  writers  call  medita- 
tio. 

EXERGUM *,  Exergue,  or  Exerge,  among  medalhfts, 
a  word,  motto,  date,  or  the  like,  fometimes  found  under  the 
ground,  whereon  the  figures  are  reprefented.  See  Medal, 
Legend,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  gf,  and  tg^y,  opus, 
work.  Evelyn  often  writes  it  exurge. 

Exergues  are.  moft  commonly  placed  on  thereverfes,  though  fome¬ 
times  alfo  on  the  fronts,  or  face-lides  of  medals. 

EXFOLIATION  *,  in  chirurgery,  the  fealing  of  a  bone ;  or 
its  rifing,  and  feparating  in  leaves,  or  lamime.  See  Bone. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ex,  and  folium,  leaf. 
Any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cranium  that  has  been  bared,  is 
liable  to  exfoliation.  The  ufe  of  a  cephalic  powder  avails  no¬ 
thing  for  promoting  the  exfoliation.  Dionis.  The  wount 
muft  not  he  flopp’d  too  much,  but  the  bone  left  at  liberty  to 
recover  itfelf,  which  it  fometimes  does,  without  exfoliating , 
particularly  in  children. 

EXFOLIATIVE. — An  Exfoliative  Trepan,  is  a  trapan  pro¬ 
per  to  ferape,  and  at  the  fame  time  pierce,  a  bone,  and  fo  to 
exfoliate ,  or  raife  feveral  leaves,  or  fcafles,  one  after  another. 
See  Trepan. 

T.  he  ufe  of  the  exfoliative  trepan  is  very  dangerous  j  as  being 
apt  to  fhake  and  diforder  the  brain. 

EXH/EREDATIO.  See  Disherision,  Abdication. 

EXHALATION,  a  fume,  or  fleam,  exhaling ,  or  ifluing 
from  a  body,  and  diftufing  itfelf  in  the  atmofphere.  See 
Effluvia. 

The  terms  exhalation  and  vapour ,  are  ordinarily  ufed  indiffe¬ 
rently  ;  but  the  more  accurate  writers  diftinguifh  them  :  ap- 
propnatmg  the  term  vapour  to  the  moift  fumes  raifed  from 
water,  and  other  liquid  bodies  ;  and  exhalation  to  the  dry  ones 
emitted  from  folid  bodies  j  as  earth,  fire,  minerals,  fulphurs, 
falts,  UV.  See  Vapour.  r 
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In  this  fenfe,  exhalations  are  dry,  fubtiie  coipufcles,  or  effluvia, 
loofened  from  hard  terreftrial  bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  fome  other  caufe ;  and  e- 
mitted  upwards  to  a  certain  height  of  the  atmofphere,  where 
mixing  with  the  vapours,  they  help  to  conftitute  clouds,  and 
return  back  again  in  dews,  mifts,  rains,  &c.  See  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  Cloud,  Rain,  &c. 

Nitrous,  and  fulphurous  exhalations  are  the  chief  matter  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  diverfe  other  meteors  generated  in  the 
air.  See  Thunder,  bfc. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  takes  true  and  permanent  air  to  be  formed 
from  the  exhalations  raifed  from  the  hardeft  and  moft  compact 
bodies.  See  Air. 

EXHAUSTED,  Receiver ,  a  glafs,  or  other  veftel,  applied  on  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  extracted  out  of  the  fame 
by  the  working  of  the  engine.  See  Receiver,  Air-Pump, 
the. 

Tilings  placed  in  an  exhaujled  receiver ,  are  faid  to  be  in  vacuo. 
See  Vacuum. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  mathematics. — Method  ^Exhaustions, 
is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes,  by  a  re~ 
dudtio  ad  abfurdum ;  (hewing,  that  if  one  be  fuppofed  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  other,  there  will  arife  a  contradiction. 
See  Absurd. 

The  method  of  exhaujlions ,  is  of  frequent  ufe  among  the  ar> 
cient  mathematicians,  as  Euclid,  Archimedes,  UV.  See  Me¬ 
thod. 

It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  fays  in  his  tenth  book,  viz. 
that  thofe  quantities,  whofe  difference  is  lefs  than  any  affignable 
quantity,  are  equal ;  for  if  they  were  unequal,  be  the  difference 
never  fo  fmall,  yet  it  may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become 
greater  than  either  of  them  j  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  no¬ 
thing. 

This  he  affumes  in  the  proof  of  prop.  1.  of  book  X.  which 
imports,  that  if  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you  take 
more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  remainder  more  than  its  half, 
and  fo  continually,  there  will  at  length  remain  a  quantity  lefs 
than  either  of  thofe  propofed. 

On  this  foundation  it  is  demonftrated,  that  if  a  regular  polygon 
of  infinite  fides  be  inferibed  in,  or  circumfcribed  about,  a 
circle,  the  fpace,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  circle 
and  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees  be  quite  exhaufted,  and  the 
circle  become  equal  to  the  polygon.  See  Circle,  Quadra¬ 
ture,  Polygon,  &c. 

EXHEREDATION,  Exh^redatio,  in  the  civil  law, 
with  us  ordinarily  called  difinherlting ,  is  the  father’s  ex¬ 
cluding  his  fon  from  inheriting  his  eftate.  See  Dishe- 
r  ison. 

There  are  fourteen  caufes  of  exheredation  exprefled  in  Juftini- 
an’s  novel ;  without  fome  one  of  which  caufes,  he  decrees  the 
exheredation  null,  and  the  teftament  inofficious,  as  the  civi¬ 
lians  call  it.  See  Testament. 

Indeed,  by  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pro¬ 
nounce  exheredation  without  any  caufe ;  but  the  rigour  of 
this  law  was  reftrained,  and  moderated  by  Juftinian.  See 
Heir. 

EXHIBIT,  in  law. — When  a  deed,  acquittance,  or  other  wri¬ 
ting,  is  in  a  chancery  fuit  exhibited  to  be  proved  by  witnefs ; 
and  the  examiner  writes  on  the  back,  that  it  was  fhewed  to 
the  witnefs  at  the  time  of  his  examination  :  this  is  called  an 
exhibit.  See  Exhibition. 

EXHIBITION,  a  producing,  or  fhewing  of  titles,  authorities, 
and  other  proofs  of  a  matter  in  conteft. 

The  parties  have  exhibited  their  titles  and  pretenfions  before 
the  arbitrators. 

Anciently,  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhibition  of  a  tragedy,  co¬ 
medy,  or  the  like ;  but  now  we  fay  reprefentation  in  lieu  there¬ 
of.  See  Representation. 

EXHUMATION*,  the  adl  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  See  Interr- 
ment. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ex,  out  of,  and  humus , 
ground. 

In  France,  the  exhumation  of  a  dead  body  is  order’d  upon  proof 
that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel. — -By  the  French  laws,  a  parfon 
has  a  right  to  demand  the  exhumation  of  the  b»dy  of  one  of  his 
parilhioners,  when  interred  out  of  the  parifh,  without  his  con- 
fent. 

EXIGENCE,  or  Exigency,  that  which  a  thing  requires,  or 
which  is  expedient  and  fuitable  thereto. — The  criminals  were 
remitted  back  to  the  judges,  to  be  punifhed  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe. 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  defendant  in  a 
perfonal  adlion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any  thing  of  his  within  the 
county,  whereby  to  be  attached,  or  diftrained.  See  Writ, 
Attaching,  UV. 

It  is  dire&ed  to  the  fheriff,  ordering  him  to  proclaim  and  call 
the  party  five  county  days  fucceffively,  and  charge  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  under  pain  of  outlawry. 

The  fame  writ  alfo  lies  in  an  indictment  of  felony,  where  the 
party  indicted  cannot  be  found. 
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It  is  called  an  exigent ,  by  reafon  it  exigii ,  i.  e.  exacts  or  re¬ 
quires  the  party  to  appear,  or  be  forthcoming,  to  anfwer  the 
law’.  If  he  appear  not  at  the  laft  day’s  proclamation,  he  is  faid 
to  be  quinquies  exadius,  and  then  is  outlawed.  See  Out¬ 
lawry. 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations,  in  all 
actions  where  the  procefs  of  outlawry  lies.  See  Exi¬ 
gent. 

Anciently,  the  making  writs  of  fuperfedeas  upon  fuch  exigents 
as  palled  in  their  offices,  did  likewife  belong  to  them  :  but  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  was  taken  from  them  under  king  James  I. 
and  committed  to  a  particular  officer  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  created  by  patent.  See  Supersedeas. 

^^■^■EE,  Banijhment.  See  the  article  Banishment. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  exile,  exilium ,  properly  figni- 
hed  an  interdiction,  or  exclufion  from  water  and  fire  j  the  ne- 
cefiary  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  interdided  perfon 
mult  betake  himfelf  into  fome  other  country,  fince  there  was 
no  living  without  fire  and  water.— Thus,  Cicero  ad  Hercnn. 
observes,  that  the  form  of  the  fentence  did  not  exprefs 

exie'  °ut  only  oques  &  ignis  interdittio.  See  Interdi¬ 
ction. 

The  fame  author  remarks,  that  exile  was  not  properly  a  pu- 
nifhment,  but  a  voluntarily  flying,  or  avoiding  the  punifh- 
ment  decreed  :  Exilium  non  effe  fupplicium  fed  perfugium,  par- 
tuJT>  J&ppficii.  ProCescinna,  See  Punishment. 

He  adds,  that  there  was  no  crime  among  the  Romans,  as  a- 
mong  other  nations,  punifhed  with  exile ;  but  exile  was  a  re- 
courfe  people  flew  voluntarily  to,  in  order  to  avoid  chains, 
ignominy,  ftarving,  &V. 

The  Athenians  frequently  fent  their  generals,  and  great  men 
into  exile,  out  of  envy  of  their  merits,  or  diftruft  of  their  too 
great  authority.  See  Ostracism. 

Exile,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  relegating  a  perfon  into 
a  place,  whence  he  is  obliged  not  to  ftir  without  leave.  See 
Relegation. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  exilium ,  or  from  exul,  a 
banifhed  perfon  j  and  that,  probably,  from  extrafolum ,  out  of 
his  native  foil. 

Figuratively,  we  ufe  the  phrafe  honourable  exile  for  an  office, 
or  employment  which  obliges  a  man  to  refide  in  fome  remote, 
or  difagreeable  place. 

Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  remote  employments  were  a 
kind  of  myfterious  exiles. — A  bifhopric,  or  even  a  lord  lieute¬ 
nancy,  in  Ireland,  has  been  fometimes  deemed  a  kind  of  exile. 
A  refidence,  or  embafly,  in  fome  barbarous  country,  is  a  fort 
of  exile. 

EXINANITION,  the  fame  as  evacuation.  See  Evacua¬ 
tion. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  a  thing  has  an  aClual  eflence ;  or 
is  faid  to  be,  ejfe.  See  Essence,  Co-existence,  Pre¬ 
existence,  and  Esse. 

This  notion  of  exiftence,  is  applicable  not  only  to  a  created,  but 
an  uncreated  fubftance.— But  it  muff  be  added,  that  the  exiftence 
of  created  fubftances,  and  efpecially  corporeal  ones,  implies  a 
refpedf  to  place,  time,  and  even  an  efficient  caufe ;  whence 
the  fchoolmen  generally  define  it ;  That  whereby  a  thing  is 
formally  and  extrinfically  without  [extra]  its  caufes,  and  that 
here,  and  now. 

Exiftence,  and  eflence,  come  very  near  the  nature  of  each  o- 
ther  :  in  effeft,  they  only  differ  in  that  we  have  different  man¬ 
ners  of  conceiving  the  fame  thing. 

For,  i°.  Eflence  is  ufually  explained  either  by  the  firft,  no- 
bleft,  and  radical  attribute  Of  the  thing,  e.  gr.  That  of  body, 
by  extenfion  ;  that  of  mind,  by  thinking,  &c.  or  by  fpeci- 
fying  all  the  intrinfic  attributes  :  and  exiftence ,  either  by  fpeci- 
fying  all  place,  and  all  time,  as  in  that  of  God  ;  or  by  fpeci- 
fying  fome  definite  place,  and  time,  together  with  the  caufe, 
as  in  the  creatures. 

29.  The  foundation,  and  occafion  of  this  diftin&ion,  is  this ; 
that  eflence  belongs  to  the  queftion,  what  is  it  ?  quid  eft?  but 
exiftence  to  the  queftion,  is  it  ?  an  eft  ? 

3V.  Exiftence  neceffarily  prefuppofes  eflence,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  without  it :  but  eflence  may  be  conceived  without 
exiftence ;  in  that  eflence  belongs  equally  to  things  that  are  in 
potentia,  and  in  a<5lu  :  but  exiftence,  only  to  thofe  in  a£tu. 
Note,  however,  that  this  does  not  obtain  in  God  ;  about  whofe 
nature  and  eflence  the  mind  cannot  think,  without  conceiving 
his  exiftence. 

We  have  diverfe  ways  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  of  things.— Our  own  exiftence  we  know  by  intuition  ; 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  by  demonftration ;  and  that  of  other 
things,  by  fenfation. 

As  for  our  own  exiftence,  we  perceive  it  fo  plainly,  that  it  nei¬ 
ther  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  I  think,  I  reafon,  I 
feel  pleafure  and  pain  :  can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident  to 
nle  than  my  own  exifcnce  ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other  things, 
that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  exiftence,  and  will 
not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  If  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as 
certain  a  perception  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought 
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which  I  call  doubt.  Experience  then  convinces  us,  that  we 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence ,  and  an  in¬ 
ternal,  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every  a£I  of  fon- 
fation,  r(eafoning,  or  thinking,  we  are  confcious  toourfelves  of 
our  own  being,  and  in  this  matter  come  not  fliort  of  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  certainty.  See  Cart  esia  n. 

As  to  our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God ;  though  he  has 
given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himfelf,  yet  having  furnifhed  us 
with  faculties  of  fenfe,  perception  and  reafon,  we  can  never 
want  a  clear  proof  thereof.  See  God. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exifence  of  other  things,  i.  e.  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  bodies,  a  world,  &c.  we  only  have  by  fenfation  ; 
tor  there  being  no  neceflary  connexion  of  real  exiftence  with 
any  idea  a  man  hath  in  his  memory  ;  nor  of  any  other  exi- 
Jtence  but  that  of  God,  with  the  exifence  of  any  particular 
man  ;  no  particular  man  can  know  the  exifence  of  any  other 
being,  but  only,  when  by  actually  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  be  perceived  by  him.  The  having  the  idea  of 
any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  exifence  of  that 
thing,  than  the  pfoture  of  a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the 
world  ;  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream  make  a  true  hiftory.  It  is 
therefore  the  adual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives 
u$  notice  of  the  ex  fence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know 
that  fomething  doth  exifl  at  that  time  without  us,  which  caufes 

that  idea  in  us,  though  we  neither  know,  nor  confider  how 
it  doth  it. 

This  notice  which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  the  exifing  of 
things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  intui¬ 
tion  and  demonftration,  yet  deferves  the  name  of  knowledge 

l .  Perruade  ourfelves,  that  our  faculties  aft  and  inform  us 
right,  concerning  the  exifence  of  thofe  obje&s  that  affea  them, 
bee  Knowledge. 

Now,  befides  the  affurance  of  our  fenfes  themfelves,  that  they 
do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give  us  of  the  exiftence  of 
things  without  us,  we  have  other  concurrent  reafons  •  as  i° 

It  is  plain  thofe  perceptions  are  produced  in  us,  by  exterior 
caufes  affecting  our  fenfes,  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the  organs 
,  an/  fenfe>  never  have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that  fenfe  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  minds.  2°.  Becaufe  we  find  we  cannot  avoid 
the  having  thofe  ideas  produced  in  our  minds  :  when  our  eyes 
are  lhut,  we  can  at  pleafure  recal  to  our  mind  the  ideas  of 
hght,  or  the  fun,  which  former  fenfations  had  lodged  in  our 
memories ;  but  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  fun,  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  idea,  which  the  light  or  the  fun  then  produces 

m.  us5  which  fhews  a  manifeft  difference  between  thofe  ideas 
laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  fuch  as  force  themfelves  upon  us 
and  we  cannot  avoid  having.  Befides,  there  is  no  body  who 
doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between  actually 
looking  upon  the  fun,  and  contemplating  the  idea  he  has  of 
it  in  his  memory ;  and  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  both  memory  or  fancy.  30.  Add  ^to 
this,  that  many  ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  Which  we 
afterwards  remember  without  the  leaft  offence:  thus  the 
pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  received  in  our 
minds,  gives  us  no  difturbance  j  which  when  felt,  was  very 
troublefome;  and  we  remember  the  pain  of  hunger,  thirff 
head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all,  which  would  either 
never  difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we 
thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in 
our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies,  without 
the  real  exfence  of  things  affecting  us  from  abroad,  ef. 
Our  fenfes,  in  many  cafes,  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  each 
others  report,  concerning  the  exfence  of  fenfible  things  with¬ 
out  us:  he  that  doubts,  when  he  fees  a  fire,  whether  it  be 
real,  may  feel  it  too,  if  he  pleafes,  and  by  the  exquifite  pain 

may  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  a  bare  idea  or  phantom. _ 

Such  is  Mr.  Lock’s  demonftration  of  the  exfence  of  external 
bodies. 

The  moft  ingenious  Dr.  Berkeley  has  a  quite  different  fyftem  : 
external  bodies,  he  contends,  have  no  exfence  but  in  a  mind 
perceiving  them ;  that  is,  they  only  exifl ,  quatenus ,  they  arc 
perceived.  And  of  this  he  has  given  us  what  he  and  many 
others  account  a  demonftration.  See  External  World  See 
In  reality,  “  that  neither  our  thoughts,  paflions,  nor’ ideas 
“  formed  by  the  imagination,  exifl:  without  the  mind,  he  ob- 
“  ferves,  is  allowed ;  and  that  the  various  fenfations  impreflbd 
“  on  the  mind,  whatever  objefts  they  compofe,  cannot  exift 
“  otherwife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them,  is  not  lefs  evi- 
“  dent :  this  appears  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  exift 
“  when  applied  to  fenfible  things.  Thus,  the  table  I  write 
“  on  exifts ;  i.  e.  I  fee  and  feel  it:  and  were  I  out  of  mv 
“  ftudy  I  fhould  fay  it  exifted  ;  i.  e.  that  were  I  in  my  ft./- 
“  dy,  I  fhou  d  fee  and  feel  it  as  before.  There  was  an  odor  ; 

/.  I  fmelt  it,  Jc.  But  the  exfence  of  unthinking  be- 

<“  ?nflVW^  t0  ^hdr  bdnS  Perceived>  »  un¬ 

intelligible  ;  their  tJft  is  perap,.*— The  notion  of  bodies 

he  endeavours  to  fhew  is  founded  on  the  doftrine  of  abftra& 
ideas .  What  are  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  exten¬ 
ts  h  t  fnd  flSUrr’  T  a  VV°rdj  the  thin2s  we  fee  and  feel, 
tt  tbhp  fenf11?3  a7  fenfaf10ns’  not‘ons,  ideas,  or  imprefllons  on 
the  fenfe .  And  is  it  poflible  to  feparate,  even  in  thought, 
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any  of  thefe  from  perception?  The  feveral  bodies  then, 
that  compofe  the  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  fub- 
fiftehce  without  a  mind ;  their  ejje  is  to  be  perceived  or 
known  :  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  perceived  by  me,  nor 
any  other  thinking  being,  they  have  no  fhadow  of  exi¬ 
gence  at  all. — The  things  We  perceive,  are  colour,  figure, 
motion,  &c.  that  is,  the  ideas  of  thofe  things :  but  has  an 
idea  anv  ex'ijlence  out  of  the  mind  ?  To  have  an  idea,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  perceive:  that  therefore  wherein  colour, 
figure,  &c.  exift,  mull  perceive  them;  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  there  can  be  no  unthinking  fubftance,  or  fubftratum 
of  thofe  ideas.— But  you  may  argue,  if  the  ideas  them- 
felves  do  not  exift  without  the  mind,  there  may  be  things 
like  them,  whereof  they  are  copies  or  refemblances,  which 
exift  without  the  mind  :  It  is  anfwered,  an  idea  can  be  like 
nothing  but  an  idea;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing 
elfe  but  another  figure  or  colour. — It  may  be  farther  asked, 
whether  thofe  fuppofed  originals,  or  external  things  where¬ 
of  our  ideas  are  the  pictures,  be  themfelves  perceivable  or 
not  ?  If  they  be,  they  are  ideas :  if  they  be  not,  I  appeal  to 
any  one,  whether  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  a  colour  is  like  fome- 
what  which  is  invifible :  hard  or  foft,  like  fomewhat  in- 
tangible,  &c. — Some  diftinguifh  between  primary  and  fe- 
“  condary  qualities ;  the  former,  viz.  extenfion,  folidity,  fi- 
“  gure,  motion,  reft  and  number,  they  maintain  have  a  real 
“  exifience  out  of  the  mind  :  for  the  latter,  under  which  come 
“  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  as  colours,  founds,  taftes,  &c. 
“  they  allow  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  are  not  refem- 
“  blances  of  any  things  exifting  without  the  mind,  or  un- 
“  perceived  ;  but  depend  on  the  fize,  texture,  motion,  &c.  of 
the  minute  particles  of  matter :  now  it  is  certain,  that 
thofe  primary  qualities  are  infeparably  united  with  the  other 
fecondary  ones,  and  cannot  even  in  thought  be  abftraded 
from  them ;  and  therefore  mull  only  exift  in  the  mind. 
Can  any  man  conceive  the  extenfion  and  motion  of  a  body, 
without  all  the  other  fenfible  qualifies  ?  for  my  part,  I  find 
it  impoflible  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  body  extended  and  mov¬ 
ing,  without  giving  it  fome  colour,  &c.  In  effed,  ex¬ 
tenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  abftraded  from  all  other  qua- 
“  lities,  are  inconceivable :  where  the  others,  therefore,  are, 
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there  thefe  two  mult  be  ;  i.  e.  in  the  mind,  and  no  where 
“  elfe.  Again,  great  and  fmall,  fwift  and  flow,  are  allowed 
<c  to  exift  no  where  without  the  mind  ;  being  merely  rela- 
“  tive,  and  changing,  as  the  frame  or  pofition  of  the  organ 
“  changes :  the  extenfion  therefore  that  exifts  without  the 
“  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  fmall,  the  motion  neither  fwift 
“  nor  flow  ;  i.  e.  they  are  nothing.— That  number  is  a  crea- 
“  ture  of  the  mind,  is  plain  (even  though  the  other  qualities 
“  were  allowed  to  exift)  from  this  ;  that  the  fame  thing  bears 
“  a  different  denomination  of  number,  as  the  mind  views  it 
“  with  different  refpeds  :  Thus  the  fame  extenfion  is  I,  or  3, 
“  or  36,  as  the  mind  conliders  it,  with  reference  to  a  yard, 
“  a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Nay,  many  of  the  modern  geometri- 
“  cians  hold,  that  a  finite  line  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite 
“  number  of  parts,  and  each  of  thofe  infinitefimals  into  an  in- 
“  finity  of  others ;  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum :  fo  that  the  fame 
“  thing  is  either  unity  or  infinity ;  either  no  number  or  all 
number.  In  effed,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  modern 
philofophers  prove  colours,  taftes,  £sV.  to  have  no  exifience 
in  matter,  or  without  the  mind  ;  the  fame  thing  may  be 
proved  of  all  fenfible  qualities  whatfoever.  Thus,  they  fay, 
heat  and  cold  are  only  affections  of  the  mind,  not  at  all 
patterns  of  real  beings  exifting  in  corporeal  fubftances ;  for 
that  the  fame  body  which  feems  cold  to  one  hand,  feems 
warm  to  another.  Now  why  may  we  not  as  well  argue, 
that  figure  and  extenfion  are  not  patterns  or  refemblances 
of  qualities  exifting  in  matter  ;  becaufe  to  the  fame  eye,  at 
different  ftations,  or  to  eyes  of  different  ftrudure  at  the 
fame  ftation,  they  appear  various  ?  Again,  fweetnefs,  it  is 
proved,  does  not  exift  in  the  thing  fapid ;  becaufe  the 
thing  remaining  unaltered,  the  fweetnefs  is  changed  to 
bitternefs,  as  in  a  fever,  or  otherwife  vitiated  palate.  Is  it 
not  as  reafonable  to  fay,  that  motion  does  not  exift  out  of 
44  ibe  mind  ?  fince,  if  the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  be- 
“  come  Iwilter,  the  motion,  it  is  acknowledged,  will  appear 
flower,  without  any  external  alteration. — Again,  were  it 
poflible  for  folid  figured  bodies  to  exift  out  of  the  mind,  yet 
it  were  impoflible  for  us  ever  to  know  it:  our  fenfes,  in¬ 
deed,  give  us  fenfations  of  ideas,  but  do  not  tell  us  that 
any  things  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like 
thofe  which  are  perceived  :  this  the  materialifts  allow.  No 
cc  01  ^  therefore  remains,  but  that  we  know  them  by 
t,  rea  o  s  mferring  their  exiftence  from  what  is  immediately 
<c  PefceiV{id  y  fenle.  But  how  fhould  reafon  do  this,  when 
it  is  con  e.  e  ,  there  js  not  any  neceffary  connexion  between 
our  en  ations  and  thefe  bodies  ?  It  is  evident  from  the  phae- 
«c  nT?Ka  °  1  rean*s>  phrenfies,  £3V.  that  we  may  be  affected 

*c  W1-n-  C  '•  vfS  W6i  n°W  ^ave>  though  there  were  no  bodies 
“  exifting  without  them  :  nor  does  t-tL  r  r.-  c 

1  n  r  .  11  r  ,  oes  the  iuppofition  of  exter- 
nal  bodies  at  all  forward  us  in  rAn^;,  •  u  •  i 

n  n  *  .  1  ,  conceiving  how  our  ideas 

mould  come  to  he  nrr><  _ _  P*-n 
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(hould  come  to  be  proiiqced. 

felves  unaLe  to  conceive  in  what  manner  body  can  ad  on 


“  fpirit,  or  how  it  fhould  imprint  any  idea  on  the  mind.  To 
“  fuppofe,  therefore,  bodies  exifting  without  the  mind,  is  lit- 
“  tle  elfe  than  t0  fuppofe,  God  has  created  innumerable  be- 
“  ings  entirely  ufelefs,  and  ferving  to  no  purpofe  at  all.  On 
“  the  wholes  it  appears  that  the  exifience  of  bodies  out  of  a 
“  mind  perceiving  them,  is  not  only  impoflible,  and  a  con- 
“  tradidion  in  terms ;  but  were  it  poflible,  nay  real,  it  were 
“  impoflible  we  fhould  ever  know  it.  And  again,  that  fup- 
“  pofing  there  are  no  fuch  things,  yet  we  fhould  have  the 
“  very  fame  reafon  to  fuppofe  there  were,  that  we  now  have : 
“  fuppofe,  e.  gr.  an  intelligence  affeded  with  the  fame  train 
“  of  fenfations,  impreffed  in  the  fame  order,  and  with  the 
“  fame  vividnefs ;  would  it  not  have  all  the  reafon  to  believe 
“  the  exifience  of  bodies  reprefented  by  his  ideas  that  we  have  ? 
“  — All  our  ideas  and  fenfations  are  vifibly  inadivej  nay, 
“  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies  paffivenefs  and  inertnefs! 
“  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  an  idea  to  do  any  thing;  or, 

“  m  ftridnefs,  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing:  It  cannot 

“  therefore  be  the  refemblance  or  pattern  of  any  adive 
“  being;  unlefs  oppofites  can  be  faid  to  refemble  one  another. 
“  Now  we  find  a  continual  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  the  mind ; 
“  but  thefe  it  has  been  proved,  do  not  depend  on  any  exter- 
“  nal  body  as  their  caufe :  it  remains,  therefore,  that  their 
“  caufe  is  an  incorporeal  adive  fubftance  or  fpirit.  For  that 

“  I  am  not  the  caufe  of  my  own  ideas,  is  plain  from  this, 

“  that  when  I  open  my  eyes  in  broad  day-light,  I  cannot 
“  help  feeing  various  objeds.  Now  the  fixed  rules  or  me- 
“  thods  wherein  the  mind  we  depend  on  excites  in  us  the  ideas 
“  of  fenfe,  are  called  laws  of  nature :  thefe  we  learn  by  ex- 
“  perience ;  which  teaches  us,  that  fuch  and  fuch  ideas  are 
“  attended  with  fuch  and  fuch  other  ideas  in  the  ordinary 
“  courfe  of  things.  Ideas  are  not  any  how,  and  at  random 
“  produced  ;  there  is  a  certain  order  and  connexion  eftablifhed 
“  among  them,  like  that  of  caufe  and  effed:  and  there  are 
“  feveral  combinations  of  them  made  in  a  very  regular  artful 
“  manner,  which  we  call  bodies ;  and  the  fyftem  of  thofe, 
“  the  world.  In  ftridnefs,  however,  the  connexion  of  ideas 
“  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed,  but  only 
“  of  a  mark  or  fign  of  the  thing  fignified  :  the  fire  I  fee  is 
“  not  the  caufe  of  the  pain  I  feel,  but  the  mark  that  fore- 
“  warns  me  of  it.  The  noife  I  hear,  is  not  the  effed  of  this 
“  or  that  motion  or  collifion  of  natural  bodies,  but  the  fign 
“  thereof.  The  Cartefians  own  fomewhat  like  this:  the 
“  adion  of  bodies  on  our  organs,  fay  they,  is  not  the  efficient 
“  caufe  of  our  ideas  and  perceptions,  but  only  the  occafional 
“  caufe,  which  determines  God  to  ad  on  the  mind,  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  laws  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body.  See 
“  Cause.  Dr.  Berkeley,  indeed,  taking  away  bodies,  takes 
“  away  what  thefe  philofophers  account  the  occafions  of  their 
“  ideas :  by  an  occafion,  he  fays,  muft  either  be  meant  the 
“  agent  that  produces  an  effed,  or  fomething  obferved  to  ac- 
“  company  or  go  before  it,  in  the  ordinary  courle  of  thin°-s : 
“  but  matter  is  allowed  to  be  paflive  and  inert,  and  cannot 
“  therefore  be  an  agent  or  efficient  caufe ;  and  this  matter 
“  primitively  and  in  itfelf,  is  allowed  imperceivable,  and  de- 
“  void  of  all  particular  fenfible  qualities ;  e.  it  has  not  this 
“  or  that  particular  colour,  this  or  that  particular  figure,  &V. 
“  but  has  colour  in  the  general,  figure  in  the  abftrad,  &c. 
“  but  an  abftrad  is  no  objed  of  fenfe:  matter  therefore  can- 
“  not  be  the  occafion  of  our  ideas  in  the  latter  fenfe.”  See 
Berkel.  Princip.  of  Hum.  Knowl.  See  alfo  Body,  &c. 

How  far  the  great  argument  of  the  maintainers  of  a  material 
world,  from  the  impoflibility  of  God’s  deceiving  us,  and  from 
the  evidence  that  he  does  fo,  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing,  will 
go  againft  this  reafoning,  we  leave  to  the  reader.  See  StanJ. 
Hifi.  Philofi.  P.  XII.  p.  8 1 6.  where  the  objedions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Pyrrhonifts  to  the  exiftence  of  bodies  are  recited.  See 
alfo  External  World. 

As  to  the  exifience  of  fpirits,  Mr.  Locke  allows,  that  our  hav¬ 
ing  ideas  of  them,  does  not  make  us  know,  that  any  fuch 
things  do  exift  without  us ;  or  that  there  are  any  finite  fpirits, 
or  any  other  fpiritual  beings,  but  God.  We  have  ground 
from  revelation,  and  feveral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with 
affurance,  that  there  are  fuch  creatures ;  but  our  fenfes  beino- 
not  able  to  difeover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing 
their  particular  exifience :  for  we  can  no  more  know  that  there 
are  finite  fpirits  really  exifting  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  be¬ 
ings,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  or 
can  come  to  know  that  things  anfwering  to  thofe  ideas  do  real¬ 
ly  exift.  See  Spirit,  &c. 

EXIT,  properly  expreffes  the  departure  of  a  player  from  off  the 
ftage,  when  he  has  aded  his  part. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  to  exprefs  any  kind 
of  departure,  even  death. 

EXITUS,  in  law,  ijfiues-,  the  yearly  rents,  or  profits  of  lands, 
or  tenements.  See  Issue,  &‘c. 

EX  MERO  MOTU,  formal  words  ufed  in  the  king’s  charters, 
and  letters  patent;  fignifying  that  he  does  what  is  contained 
therein  of  his  own  will,  and  motion. 

The  effed  of  thefe  words  is  to  bar  all  exceptions  that  might  be 
taken  to  the  inftrument,  by  alledging  that  the  prince,  in  puf¬ 
fing  fuch  charter,  wasabufed  by  falfe  fuggeftion. 

*  EX- 
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EXOCATACOELUS  *,  in  antiquity,  a  general  denomina¬ 
tion,  under  which  were  included  feveral  grand  officers  of  the 
church  at  Conftantinople.  As,  the  —  grand  oeconomus, 
grand  facellarius,  grand  mafter  of  the  chapel,  grand  fchevo- 
phylax,  or  keeper  of  the  veflel,  grand  chartophylax,  the  ma¬ 
fter  of  the  little  chapel,  and  the  protecdicus,  or  firft  advocate 
of  the  church. 

The  critics  are  not  at  all  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  word 
exacatacceh :  Junius  in  his  edition  of  Codin ,  breaks  the 
word  into  two,  and  reads  K«7««*©.f  q.  d.  fix  catacceli ; 
but  this  reading,  tho  authorized  by  feveral  MSS.  is  faulty 
the  generality  of  copies  only  making  one  word:  befide  that 
they  are  called exacatacceh,  even  when  they  were  only  five 

°,f  rthe™-  T 'he  fan.le  Junius  derives  tataccelus  hence,  that 
thefe  officers  dwelt  in  the  valleys,  TA<  Pet. 

Gregor.  Tolofan,  takes  the  word  to  have  been  formed  from 
Ha.lcLH.Miu,  permulceo,  fuavitate  animum  delinio  ;  but  Gretfer 
rejects  this  etymology,  as  without  any  foundation.  In  lieu 
thereof  he  propofes  another  conjefture,  though  with  a  good 
deal  of  timidity:  he  reads  inltead  of 

****** <>  as  lf  fthe7  were  thus  called  by  reafon  they  lodged, 
or.  lived  out  of  the  patriarch  palaee-Fa.  Goar  rejefts  this 
opinion,  and  had  rather  we  ffiould  read  as 

intimating  they  were  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  the  fyncel- 
lus,  who  lay  m  the  patriarch’s  apartment,  which  the  reft  did 
not ,  but  he  is  far  from  being  of  the  opinion  that  officers  of 
o  much  eminence,  ffiould  take  their  denomination  from  a 
thing  which  teftifies  a  want  of  privilege.  He  chufes,  there¬ 
fore  to  imagine  that  all  the  inferior  priefts  were  called  K fja- 
catacceli,  q.  d.  people  of  a  low  condition ;  and  that 
their  fuperiors  were  called  exocatacceli ,  q.  d.  people  out  of 
the  number  o  $  cat  ac  celt,  or  above  them — Upon  the  whole, 
however,  he  adheres  to  the  fentiment  of  G.  Corefius,  who 
fays,  that  the  patriarchal  palace,  and  the  apartments  of  the 
lyncellus,  and  of  the  monks  in  the  patriarch’s  fervice,  were  in 
a  very  low  part  of  the  city,  which  with  regard  to  the  reft  feem- 
ed  a  valley  or  pit ;  and  that  the  officers  above-mentioned  had 
their  feveral  houfes  or  palaces,  gf«y,  out  of  the  valley  : 
whence  the  name  exocatacceli.  The  opinion  of  M.  du  Cange 
is  the  Jail  we  ffiall  name  :  he  derives  the  appellation  from  their 
being  above  the  level,  or  rank  of  the  other  clerks;  and  feated 
at  church,  in  more  honourable  places  eretfled  for  that 
purpofe,  on  either  fide  the  patriarch’s  throne  :  thefe  two  laft 
fentiments  feem  the  moll  probable. 

The  exocatacceli,.  were  of  great  authority  :  in  public  afTcmblies ; 
they  had  the  precedence  of  bifhops ;  and  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Conftantinople  did  the  office  of  deacons;  as  the  cardinals  ori¬ 
ginally  did  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  in  the  letter 
of  John  IX.  to  the  Emperor  Baftlius  Leo,  they  are  called  car- 
dinales.  See  Cardinal. 

At  firft  they  were  priefts ;  but  fome  patriarch  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  whom.  Codin  does  not  mention,  would  have  them  for 
the  future  to  be  no  more  than  deacons.  The  reafon  was, 
that  being  priefts,  each  of  them  had  their  feveral  churches, 
wherein  they  were  to  officiate  on  all  the  grand  feftival  days ,’ 
fo  that  it  unhappily  fell  out,  the  patriarch  on  the  molt  fo- 
lemn  days  was  deferted  by  all  his  chief  minifters.  See 
Deacon. 

EXOCIONIT^E,  Exocionites,  in  church  antiquity _ 

Meurfius  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  monaftery  at  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  called  exocionium ;  and  that  the  firft  who  were  called 
exocionites,  were  the  monks  thereof.— But  this  is  a  miftake. 
It  was  the  Arians  who  were  firft  called  exocionites ;  by  reafon, 
when  expelled  the  city  by  Theodofius  the  Great,  they  retir’d’ 
into  a  place  called  exocionium  *,  and  there  held  their  affemblies. 
Juftinian  gave  the  orthodox  all  the  churches  of  the  here¬ 
tics,  excepting  that  of  the  exocionites.  Cedrenus.  See 
Arian.. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  efictKtoviov,  or  z^totiioviov,  the  name 
of  the  place  above- mention’d.  —  Codin,  in  his  Origines,  fay-, 
that  the  exocionium  was  a  place  encompafied  with  a  wall,  built 
and  adorned  by  Conftantine  j  and  that  without  the  circumfe 
rence  of  this  wall,  there  was  a  column,  with  a  ftatue  of  that 
emperor,  whence  the  place  took  its  name,  viz.  from  iPu, 
without,  and  Kitov,  column. 

Gothofred  holds,  that  Theodoret  was  miftaken,  in  faying  that 
the  Arians  were  called  exocionites ,  or  exocionites ,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  affembled  ;  and  takes  the  deno¬ 
mination  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  exoucontians,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  Arians,  by  reafon  they  held  that  the  fon  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  vk  ovjuv.  But  a  mere  conjedure  of 
Gothofred  is  not  fufficient  to  make  us  fet  afide  the  authority 
of  fo  able  a  perfon  as  Theodoret. 

EXODIARY,  Exodiarius,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy, 
was  a  droll,  or  mime,  who  appeared  on  the  ftage,  when  the 
tragedy  was  ended,  and  performed  what  they  called  the  exo¬ 
dium,  or  conclufion  of  tfie  Ihew ;  to  divert  the  company.  See 
Exodium. 

EXODIUM  *,  Egof/ov,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  was 
one  of  the  four  parts,  or  divifions  of  a  tragedy.  See  Tra¬ 
gedy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  g£otf(©,  going  out,  di - 
grejfion,  going  afide  out  of  the  way;  of  g  r  and  0/ ©  ,  way. 
road.  Feftus,  Lib.  V.  calls  it  exitus. 
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The  exodium ,  according  to  Ariftotle,  was  fo  much  as  was  re- 
hearfed  after  the  chorus  had  ceafed  to  fing  for  the  laft  time ; 
Vol.  I.  N°  LVII.  b  * 


fo  that  exodium  with  them,  was  far  from  being  what  the  epi¬ 
logue  is  with  us,  as  feveral  people  have  imagined  it  was.  See 
Epilogue. 

1  he  exodium  was  fo  much  of  the  piece  as  included  the  ca- 
taftrophe  and  unravelling  of  the  plot ;  which  cataftrophe, 
£*.  in  pieces  regularly  compofed,  always  begun  after  the  laft 
finging  of  the  chorus;  anfwering  nearly  to  our  4th  and  5th 
ails.  See  M.  Daciers’s  Comment,  on  Ariftotle’s  Poetics , 
c.  12.  See  alfo  the  articles  Catastrophe,  Chorus, 
&c.  * 

Among  the  Romans,  the  exodium  was  a  different  thing ;  it  was 
pretty  nearly  what  farces  are  with  us.  After  the  tragedy  was 
over,  came  a  pantomime  on  the  ftage,  called  the  exodiarius , 
who  by  his  grimace,  jefting,  and  buffoonery,  diverted  the 
people,  compofed  their  minds,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
the  tragic  fpeftacle  had  occafioned  to  be  fhed.  —This  was  his 
office,  as  related  by  the  ancient  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal :  exodia¬ 
rius,  apud  veteres  in  fine  ludorum  intrabat ,  quod  ridiculus  fioret, 
ut  quidquid  lacrymarum  atque  trifiitia  cepijfient  ex  tragicis  affietti- 
bus,  hujus  fpefiiaculi  rifus  detergeret. — At  leaft  this  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  of  the  exodium :  but  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  bitter,  malicious  kind  of  raillery.  See  Satyr. 

Vigenere  on  T.  Livy,  fays  the  exodium  eonfifted  of  certain 
humours,  drolling  verfes,  rehearfed  by  the  youth  at  the  end 
of  the  fabula  atellana ,  and  anfwering  to  our  farces.  In 
another  place,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  the  exodia  were  a 
kind  of  interludes,  in  the  interval  between  the  a<fts,  partly 
fable  and  pleafantry,  partly  mufic,  &c.  to  give  time  both  for 
the  fpe&ators  and  a&ors  to  recover  breath. — The  pallage 
in  Livy,  whence  he  takes  the  notion,  is  lib.  VII.  Dec.  j.  j?*- 
dicula  intexta  verfibus ,  qua  juventus  inter  fe  more  antiquo 
j  a  Si  are  capit ,  eaque  conferta  funt  fabulis  potiffimum  atellanis. 
So  alfo  Juvenal, 

Urbicus  exodio  rifum  movet  atellana 
Gejiibus  Antonoes. 

Exodium  *,  in  the  feptuagint,  fignifies  the  end,  or  conclufion 
of  a  feaft.  See  Feast, 

*  The  Hebrew  text  calls  the  day  which  the  feventy 

render  g£o</W.  7 

In  particular,  exodion  is  ufed  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  feaft  of 
tabernacles,  which,  it  is  faid,  had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Exodus,  or  departure  out  of  Egypt 
Though  there  is  nothing  of  it  expreffed  in  feripture.  ‘ 
Exodium,  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  fong,  fung  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  meal,  or  feaft. 

EXODUS,  the  fecond  of  the  five  books  of  Mofes  See  Pen 

TATEUCH. 

The  word  in  its  original  Greek,  E literally  imports  a 
going  out,  or  journey  and  was  applied  to  this  book,  by  reafon 
the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  paffage  out  of  Egypt  is  related 
therem .  Befide  this,  it  contains  the  ftory  of  what  was  tranf- 
adled  in  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Jofeph,  to  the  delivery 
of  the  Jews ;  as  well  as  what  paffed  in  the  wildernel( 
and  particularly  at  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  building  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  veelle  femoth,  q.  d.  hac  nomina,  thefe  are  the 
names ;  which  are  the  initial  words  of  the  book  :  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  they  call  Genelis,  berefib,  q.  d.  in  principle ,  in  the 
^  beginning.  See  Genesis. 

denotes  ^  Power  a  perfon  has  in  vertue  of  his 
office,  to  do  certain  things  without  being  applied  to. 

By  a  branch  of  a  ftatute,  1  Eliz.  the  queen,  by  her  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  might  authorize  any  perfons  exercifing  ecclefiaftical  iu- 
riffii&ion,  to  adminifter  an  oath  ex  officio  ;  whereby  fuppofed 
offenders  were  forced  to  confefs,  accufe,  or  clear  themfelves  of 
any  criminal  matter,  fcfr.-But  this  branch  relating  to  this 
oath,  is  repealed  by  17  Car.  1.  cap.  11.  6 

EXOMOLOGESIS  *,  E ^.ohoynas,  a  term  little  ufed  but 
in  fpeakmg  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  repentance  ;  where¬ 
of  the  exomologefis,  by  us  called  confeffim,  was  a  part  See 
Confession.  *  ’  0 

*  The  word  is  Greek  formed  of  g lo^oMyiu,  I  confers. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Tertullian ,  de  tank 
c.  9  ufe  the  word  in  a  greater  latitude,  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  repentance.  °  c 

A  publick  exomologefis  was  never  commanded  by  thechurrffi 
fecret  fins;  as  may  be  fan  in  the  capitulars  If  aSSSta 
and  the  canons  of  diverfe  councils.  »  » 

EXOMPHALUS,  ,  in  medicine,  a  general  name, 

SKS  °sX^Vumors  '■"'■*** 

Authors  diftmgulfli  three  kinds  of  'nomphall— The  firfi  am 
tumors,  or  fwelhngs  of  the  folid  parts;  whereof  there  are 
three  varieties,  denominated  from  the  fever'd  Jn 

as  the  cpiphmphalm,  and  eMerlcpiphMci 

'  The  fecond  are,  tumors  formed  by  colledKom 
ings  of  humours ;  of  which  there  am  f  ?■  °  ^er" 
gu iffied  by  the  particular  humours  thev  arp  P  ne?esi 
hydromphalus,  pneumatompbaluf ,  fanombhalus  and^  °f’  ^ 
lus :  The  third  are  thofe  compounded  of 
the  entcrohy  dr  omphalus  and  1  1  ot^er’  V1Z' 

under  its  Ln\  heads,  Ent^SuT,'  ^ 

3  Odd  ’  '  EXOR- 
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exorcism  *  Efofx/cqa©-,  prayers,  or  conjurations,  where 
with  to  exorcife ,  i.  e,  drive  out  devils  from  per  foils  pollelicd, 
or  preferve  from  danger.  See  Demoniac. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  adjurare , 

conjurare ,  to  adjure,  or  conjure — In  molt  dictionaries,  exor 
cijnt'  and  conjuration  are  ufed  as  fynonymous ;  but,  in  reality, 
conjuration  is  only  a  part  of  tht  exorcifm  ;  and  the  exorci/m 
the  ceremony  entire.- — The  conjuration  is  properly  the  formula, 
where  the  devil  is  commanded  to  come  forth,  (Ac.  See 
Conjuration. 

'Exorcifms  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  Romifli  church  ;  their  pre¬ 
lates,  (Ac.  are  frequently  exorciling  demoniacal  perfons.  The 
priefts  make  holy  water,  by  exorciling  common  water  a 
certain  number  of  times. — In  reality,  the  exorcifm  is  a  part  in 

moft  of  their  confecrations.  See  Consecration,  Exorcist, 
(Ac. 

It  mud:  be  allowed,  the  ufe  of  exorcifms  is  almoft  as  ancient  as 
the  church  :  recourfe  was  had  to  fuch  means  to  drive  away  dif- 
eales  both  of  men,  and  beafts,  to  expel  and  deftroy  vermine, 
and  other  animals  noxious  to  the  earth,  and  the  fruits  thereof. 
See  Excommunication. 

M>  Thiers,  in  his  Drake  des  Supcrjlitions ,  gives  diverfe  formu- 
las  of  fuch  exorcifms  ;  and  quotes  particularly  the  inftance  of 
St.  Grat,  who,  by  means  of  exorcifms ,  obtained  of  God,  the 
favour,  that  there  fhould  be  no  rat  found  in  the  country  of 
Aolt?  nor  three  miles  round  the  fame. 

ivii6  aut^or  *s  opinion,  that  fuch  exorcifms  may  be 

'  u  c  to  good  purpofe,  againft  rats,  mice,  locufts,  cater- 
pillars,  ftorms,  (Ac.  But  in  order  to  perform  any  thing  of 
this  kind,  he  obferves,  a  man  muft  have  the  proper  qua¬ 
lity  and  character,  and  be  approved  of  by  the  church  ; 
and  mult  hkewife  ufe  words  and  prayers  authorized  there¬ 
by  :  otherwife,  his  exorefns  will  be  damnable  fuperftid- 
ons.  r 

Exorcifms  had  anciently  another  and  further  purpofe,  being 
applied  by  way  of  trial,  or  purgation,  to  extort  the  truth  from 
the  accufed.  See  Purgation. 

The  exorcifm, ,  in  this  fenfe,  was  a  fort  of  bread  conjured  and 
exorc.fed  for  the  purpofe  :  and  the  opinion  was,  that  if 
the  perfon  were  criminal,  he  could  not  fwallow  the  bread. 

1  a  Trr  kems’  was  a  fre(Iuent  practice  in  the  time  of  our  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  the  bread  thus  exorcifed,  was  faid  to  be  corfned. 
bee  Corsned. 

Lindenbroek  gives  inftances  of  exorefns  with  barley  bread,  and 
others  with  cheefe.  And  hence,  probably,  might  arife  that 
popular  imprecation,  “  may  this  bread  choak  me,  if  I  tell  a 
“  lye-”  See  Ordeal,  Judicium  Dei,  &c. 

EXORCIST,  in  the  Romilh  church,  a  prieft,  or  tonfu red  clerk, 
who  has  received  the  four  lefTer  orders,  one  of  which  is  that  of 
exoreiji.  See  Order. 

I  he  term  is  likewife  applied  to  a  prelate,  who  a£lually  exor- 
cifes  a  perfon  pofTefled.  See  Exorcism. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  divines,  whether  ever  the  Greeks  had 
properly  any  fuch  order,  as  that  of  exoreiji :  Fa.  Goar,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Greek  euchologion,  has  made  it  probable  they 
had,  from  feveral  concurring  paflages  in  St,  Dionyfius,  and 
St.  Ignatius  Martyr. 

The  ordination  of  exorcijls  is  performed  in  the  time  of  mafs  : 
Their  principal  office  being  to  expel  devils.  The  IVth  council 
of  Carthage,  can.  7.  appoints,  that  in  the  ordination  of  e%or- 
efisy  the  bifhop  putting  the  book  of  exorcifms  in  their 
hands,  fhall  fay  thefe  words,  “  receive  it,  and  keep  it  in  re- 
“  membrance,  and  have  power  to  lay  hands  on  energumeni, 

“  whether  baptized,  or  catechumens:”  which  form "ftill  ob¬ 
tains. 

M.  Fleury  mentions  certain  people  among  the  Jews,  who 
travelled  round  the  country,  making  profeffion  of  driving 
out  devils  by  invocations,  which  they  pretended  had  been 
taught  them  by  Solomon:  Thefe  were  alfo  called  exorcijls. 
Seejofeph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  VIII.  c.  2.  Origen.  Draft  XXXV 
in  Matth.  XXVII.  63. 

EXORDIUM  *,  in  oratory,  the  preamble,  or  beginning  of  a 
difcourle,  or  fpeech  ;  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience,  and  in¬ 
troduce  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  ordiri ,  to  begin  ;  by  a  me¬ 
taphor  taken  from  the  weavers,  who  are  faid  ordiri  telam,  t 
begin,  or  warp  a  web,  by  difpofing  and  ordering  the  threads 
m  a  certain  manner  for  the  future  work.  See  Warp. 
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The  exordium  on  other  occafions  is  called  the  prologue,  preclude 
and  proem.  See  Prologue,  (Ac. 

Cicero  defines  exordium ,  a  part  of  an  oration,  whereby  the 
minds  of  the  audience  are  duly  prepared  for  what  remains  to 
e  iU1  ',T  le  exor^lum  15  a  part  of  principal  importance,  and 
1°  ~,CJa.,°ured  with  extraordinary. care;  whence  Tully  calls 
it,  difficihma  pars  orationis.  See  Or  A  T I o N. 

Lxordnuns  are  of  two  kinds;  either  juft  and  formal,  or  vehe- 

co" “acd.'  byrdTandnea'rye(fcos’.  ‘he  audience  is  PrePared  an[I 

at  tirce  WsichTtfh«Sn  'b"aa£™t°upoUisiu&k“ 

at  once.  Such  is  that  exordium  of  Ifaiah,  hear ,  oh  heavens 

ana  give  ear  oh  earth.  Or  that  of  Gee™  agamft  Cadhne 

quoujque  tandem  ahutere  patientia  nojlra  Cat  Hina  ?  ’ 


Abrupt  exordiums  are  the  moft  fuitable  on  occafions  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the  like ;  though  we  have  in- 
ftances  of  panegyricks  of  the  greateft  orators  begun  abruptly 
without  any  fuch  occafions  :  fuch  is  that  of  Gorgias,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  eloge  of  the  city  and  people  of  Elis,  with  Ha/j,  tcKk 
iod'At/j.uVy  Elis ,  heat  a  civitas  :  or  that  of  Greg.  Nazianzen, 
in  praife  of  Athanafius,  ’A ■da.va.rtov  mauvo >v  a^ij^v  iiintti/wof/.u, 
Athanafium  laudans  virtutem  laudaho.  Abrupt,  hafty  exordi¬ 
ums,  were  more  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of  the  Greeks  than 
the  Latins. 

The  requifites  in  an  exordium  are,  i°.  Propriety ,  whereby 
the  exordium  becomes  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  difeourfe,  and 
matches  it,  as  a  part  does  a  whole  ;  fo  that  it  could  not  be 
accommodated  to  any  other,  or  perhaps  a  contrary  occafion. 
(  he  ancient  orators  were  very  defective  in  this  point :  their 
exordiums  had  frequently  nothing  in  common  with  the  fubject. 
2y.  Care ,  accuracy,  and  magnificence,  as  being  the  part  moft 
minded,  and  moft  expofed  to  fliew.  Thus  Tully,  vejlibula, 
aditufque  ad  caufam  facias  illujlres. 

30.  Modcjly ,  or  an  ingenuous  bafhfulnefs,  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  orator  exceedingly  to  the  favour  of  his  audience. 
This  is  what  Cicero  extols  fo  much  in  L.  Craffus,  fuit 
enim  in  L.  Craffo  pud  or  quidam ,  qui  non  modo  non  obejfet  ejus 
orationi,  fed  etiam  probit atis  commendaiione  prodejjet.  The 
fame  Tully  owns,  of  himfelf,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
orations,  he  trembled  every  limb,  and  his  whole  mind  was  in 
a  flutter. 

And,  40.  Brevity,  not  amplified,  or  fwelled  with  a  detail  of 
circumftances,  or  a  long  circuit  of  words:  fuch  as  that  muft 
be  of  the  lawyer,  who  being  to  fpeak  of  a  difference  between 
two  neighbours,  deduced  his  exordium  from  Adam. 

The  exordium  appears  an  effential  part  of  an  oration  :  though 
anciently,  in  the  areopagus,  Julius  Pollux  tells  us,  they  fpoke 
without  any  exordium,  any  paffions,  and  any  peroration,  or 
epilogue.  The  like  is  faid  to  have  been  done  by  Xenophon, 
who  began  thus,  Darius  id  Parifatis  duos  habuere  filios. 

EXOSTOSIS,  E fc5w/f,  an  unnatural  protuberance  of  a  bone, 
frequent  in  venereal  cafes.  See  Bone. 

EXOTIC  *,  E a  term  properly  fignifying  foreign,  or 
extraneous,  i.  e.  brought  from  a  remote.  Arrange  country. 
In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  fay,  exotic,  or  barbarous  terms, 
or  words,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  t%a,  i^u^ev,  extra , 
without,  on  the  outfide. 

Exotic  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  natives  of  foreign 
countries  ;  particularly  thofe  brought  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  :  and  which  do  not  naturally  grow  in  Europe. 

The  generality  of  exotics ,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not  thrive  in 
England,  without  fome  peculiar  culture  :  they  require  the 
warmth  of  their  own  climates ;  whence  the  ufe  of  hot-beds, 
glafs-frames,  green-houfes,  (Ac. 

The  green-houfe  is  properly  a  confervatory  of  exotics.  See 
Green-House, 

Dr.  Lifter  has  a  difeourfe  in  the  Philofoph.  tranfaft.  on  exotic 
dfeafes,  i.  e.  fuch  dileafes  as  are  never  bred  among  us,  but. 
brought  from  time  to  time  by  infe&ion  from  other  countries. 
Such,  according  to  this  author,  are,  i°.  The  plague,  which 
is  properly  a  difeafe  of  Afia,  where  it  is  epidemic.  2°.  The 
fmall-pox ,  which  is  an  oriental  difeafe,  and  not  known  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  even  Afia  minor,  or  Africa,  till  a  fpice  trade  was 
opened  to  the  remoteft  part  of  the  Indies ;  whence  it  originally 
came,  and  where  it  ftill  rages  more  cruelly  than  among  us. 
30.  The  griping  of  the  guts,  which  he  takes  for  a  difeafe  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  yearly  received  from  thence. 
For  this,  he  adds,  is  a  quite  different  difeafe  from  the  tormina 
ventris  of  the  ancients  ;  and  is  fcarce  ever  kruown  in  the  mid¬ 
land  countries,  or  far  in  the  North  of  England, 

EXPANSION,  in  metaphyfics,  expreffes  the  idea  we  have  of 
lading  or  perfevering  diftance,  i.  e.  of  diftance,  all  the  parts 
whereof  exift  together.  See  Distance. 

Expansion,  in  phyfics,  is  the  dilating,  ftretching,  or  fpread- 
ing  out  of  a  body  ;  whether  from  any  external  caufe,  as  the 
cauie  of  rarefaftion  ;  or  from  an  internal  caufe,  as  elafticity. 
See  Dilatation,  Rarefaction,  Elasticity. 

Bodies  naturally  expand  by  heat,  beyond  their  dimenfions  when 
cold  ;  whence  their  fpecific  gravities  are  different,  at  the  diffe¬ 
rent  feafonsof  the  year.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

Air  compreffed,  or  condenfed,  as  foon  as  the  compreffing,  or 
condenfing  force  is  removed,  expands  itfelf  by  its  elaftic  power, 
to  its  former  dimenfions.  See  Air, 

Dr.  Halley  found  by  experiment,  that  water  expands  itfelf 
by  one  twenty-fixth  part  of  its  bulk,  when  made  to  boil : 
but  a  moderate  heat  does  not  induce  any  fenfible  expanfion 
at  all.  -Mercury,  with  a  very  gentle  heat^  expands  itfelf  one 
feventy-fourth  part  of  its  ordinary  dimenfions.  See  Water, 
Boiling,  (Ac. 

Spirit  of  wine,  with  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
expanded  itfelf  by  one  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  ;  and  then 
fell  a  boiling.  The  inoft  fenfible  e 'panfion  of  water,  is  in 
freezing  :  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Hijl.  of  Cold,  affures  us,  that 
ice  takes  up  one  twelfth  part  more  fpace  than  water.  See 
Freezing. 

Dr. 
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of  a  femi-diameter  of  the  earth  wn..M  *  ;  ,  , irance 
fill  all  the  planetary  region  "s’ fTa  T”f  "[  f°>“  “ 
fphere  of  Saturn.  °  ’  '  Jo  nay,  far  beyond,  the 

H*™  F‘li«c<um.  See  Fouaceum. 

■taA  rAk  I  E,  i.  e.  partly ,  or  of  one  tart  A  „  vr 
•  is  that  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  party  onlv^l  ^  ^77 
pa?ies  join,  it  is  called  a  ,J  Z^Tte  “ 

EXanO,™S’  fe  «*££$’  '™ 

differs  front  fee  flmpK  where  lands  are  given  to  a", nan  toll" 

S’  ^7LTZ;ZhM  * t,Km  - 

EXPECT ATWE,  in  the  canon  law,  a  hope  founded  on  a  pro 
mife,  of  obtaining  the  next  benefice  that  fhall  become  vacant- 

Exrc;ihTVv°E  cVeverfir  °ithe  next- s-  be~  cant> 

kxPECTATivE  Canons.  See  the  article  Canon 
ExpEctative  Graces,  Gratia  Expectativ/f  nil  A  1  r 
mentions ,  were  bulls  frequently  aiven  bv  the  ’  ^  3 

for  future  benefices  —The  hifLb  hy  1  popes’  or  klngs> 
with  them  bv  reTon  k  °PS  W£[e  exceedingl y  mortified 
JtpS  eh  ’rb]^  f  they  encroached  on  their  privileges  • 
befides  that  fuch  expediatives  are  odious  as  thpv  g  i 

to  wilfi  for  the  death  of  others.  stp^vEn/,™  ^ 

’  }  “  U‘e  of  exPettatwes  is  very  antient,  though  it  was  not  near 

or  popes,  which  the  bilhops  confented  to  with  the  more  willing’ 

chimb!  t  ft"e  & 

2  °f  °UiSati0n  ^ & 

not  rdatin'g  thf=r«;enJernn" 

^,h7rh4al[aroterGnL?f  ‘ ^ 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aa  of  evacuating,  or  bringing  up 
phlegm,  or  other  matters,  out  of  the  trachea,  lung,,  C* 
ty  coughing,  hawk, ng,  fpitting,  £*.  See  Lungs,  Coughs 

ET?°rlOim oe-fe  the  lunSs  of  the  vifdd>  Pu'nd  matters 

Extmr? Ar™ve-ffelst  a"d  ft™te"  the  brealf- 

r'e  f°/eft  aWS>  fiSn!fies  a  cutting  out 
the  balls  of  a  dog  s  fore  feet,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king’s 

-  game.  See  Forest  Game,  and  La  wing. 

‘  %V7y  0116  ^  keeps  arT  gr^t  dog  not  expeditated ,  forfeits  three 
lhi  lmgs  and  four-pence  to  the  king.  In  maiPiffs,  not  the 
ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  claws,  are  to  be  cut  to  the 
skin.  Jnjht.  P.  IV  p.  308.  Mdlos  dominicos  canes  abbatis 
1  ® .  mfna£horum  expeditari  cogat.  Chart.  Hen.  3  Et  fat 
de  e*peditamcntis  canum.  Ex  mag.  Rot.  Pip.  de  Ann.  9. 

-  This  expectation  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every  three  years  • 

and  was  done  to  every  man’s  dog  who  lived  near  the  foreft’ 
and  even  the  dogs  of  the  forefters  themfelves.  ’ 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fome  diftant  place, 

1  with  a  view  of  hoftilities. 

,  Sblch  were  the  expeditions  of  Cyrus  againft  Xerxes,  and  ofBac- 
’  chus  and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. -The  expedition  of  Xerxes 
again.lt  Greece,  was  unhappy:  Caefar  himfelf,  in  the  middle 
olhis  expeditions  in  the  Gauls,  compofed  two  books  of  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  words. 

Expeditions  lor  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Lafid,  were  called 
croijades.  See  Croisade. 

EXPENCES,  in  book-keeping.  See  Book  of  Extences 
EXPENSIS  militum  levandis ,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff 
levying  allowance  for  the  knights  of  parliament.  See  Parti 
ament,  Knight,  Representative. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  by  long  ufe 
without  any  teacher.  See  Knowledge. 

Experience  ccnfifts  in  the  ideas  of  things  we  have  feen,  or  read 
which  the  judgment  has  reflected  on,  to  form  itfelf  a  rule  or 
method.  ’ 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience:  the  i3.  is  the  fimple 
ufe  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we  perceive  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  natural  things,  without  any  diredt  attention  thereto,  or 
making  any  application  thereof. 

The  2°.  is,  when  we  premeditatedly,  and  defignedly,  make 
trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve  thofe  done  by  othefs ;  at¬ 
tending  clofely  to  all  the  effe&s  and  circumitances. 

The  30.  is  that  preceded  by  a  fore-knowledge,  or  at  leaft,  an 
apprehenfion  of  the  event;  and  determines  whether  the  appre- 
henfion  were  true  or  falfe.— Which  two  latter  kinds,  efpecial- 

ly  the  third,  are  of  great  fervice  in  philofophy.  See  Experi¬ 
ment,  and  Experimental. 

EXPERIMEN  r,  in  philofophy,  a  trial  of  the  effect  cr  refult  of 
certain  applications,  and  motions  of  natural  bodies;  in  order 
to  difcover  fomething  of  the  laws  and  relations  thereof,  or  to 
afcertain  fome  phenomenons  or  itscau/e. 
rl  he  fchoolmen  define  experiment ,  a  comparifon  of  feveral 
things  before  obfervcd  by  the  fenfes,  and  retained  in  the  me- 
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inory;  in  fome  orte  limilar  convenient  inftance.  See  Expert. 

ENCE. 


I  he  nature  of  experiment,  therefore,  according  to  them,  con- 
fills  in  comparing  feveral  things  by  one  a£t;  whence  they  di- 
ftinguifh  two  things  in  every  experiment ,  the  one  material,  viz. 
the  feveral  ideas  remembered :  the  other formal,  viz.  the  com¬ 
paring  of  thefe  ideas  in  the  mind. 

I  his  will  be  illuftrated  by  an  example:  a  phyfician  gives  a 
quantity  of  rhubarb  to  ten  feveral  perfons,  and  remembers 
each  of  them  :  now,  coming  afterwards  to  compare  the  feveral 
remembrances  together,  and  finding  theeffeift  of  the  exhibition 
of  rhubarb  to  be  the  lame  in  all,  viz.  a  purging :  this  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  rhubarb. 

1  he  making  of  experiments,  is  grown  into  a  kind  of  formed 
art ,  and  we  now  abound  in  fyftems  of  experiments,  under  the 
denomination  of  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy.  Sturmius  has 
made  acuiious  collection  of  the  principal  difcoveries  and  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  laft  age,  under  the  title  of  collegium  experimentale. 
the  chemifts  chufe  to  call  their  experiments ,  by  way  of 

diftindtion,  or  eminence,  proceffes,  or  operations.  See  Process, 
qsV, 

Torricellian  Experiment.  See  Torricellian. 
EXPERIMENTAL  Philofophy,  by  the  Greeks  called  E /-wmeirf, 
or  E(x7reiexKn,  is  that  which  proceeds  on  experiments-,  or  which 
deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  properties  and  powers  of 
bodies,  and  their  aftions  upon  each  other,  from  fenfible  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations.  See  Philosophy. 

Experiments  are  of  the  laft  importance  in  philofophy  ;  and  the 
great  advantages  the  modern  phyfics  have  above  the  antient,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  we  have  a  great  many  more  experi¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  make  more  ufe  of  the  experiments  we  have. 
See  Experiment,  and  Experience. 

Their  way  of  philofophizing  was,  to  begin  with  the  caufes  of 
things,  and  argue  to  the  effefts  and  phaenomena  5  ours,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  from  experiments  and  obfervations  alone. 
See  Philosophizing. 

My  lord  Bacon  firft  paved  the  way  for  the  new  philofophy,  by 
letting  on  foot  the  making  of  experiments.  His  method  has 
been  profecuted  with  laudable  emulation  by  the  academy  del 
Ci  men  to,  the  Royal  Society,  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Boyle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  many  others. 

In  effecft,  experiments ,  within  thefe  50  or  60  years,  are  come 
into  fuch  vogue,  that  nothing  will  pafs  in  philofophy,  but  what 
is  founded  on  experiment,  or  confirmed  by  experiment,  he.  So 

PhilSoph yPhl ^  alm°ft  altoSether  experimental.  See 

Indeed,  the  ancients,  whatever  we  commonly  fay  to  the  con- 
irary,  feem  to  have  thought  as  well  of  the  experimental  way, 
as  the  moderns.  Plato  miffes  no  occafion  of  fpeaking  of  the 
advantages  of  the  zy.oraexcL  ;  and  as  to  Ariftotle,  his  hiftory  of 
animals  may  bear  witnefs  for  him.  Democritus’s  great  bufinefs 
was  to  make  experiments ;  and  even  Epicurus  himfelf  owes  part 
of  Its  giory  to  the  fame  caufe.  Plato  calls  it,  in  refped  to  its 
fubjedt,  ivcwrDnrrta,  fubtlety  of  fenfe. 

Yet  there  are  fome,  even  among  the  learned,  who  conceive  of 
experiments  in  a  different  manner.-Dr.  Keil  allows,  that  phi- 
lofophv  has  received  very  confiderable  advantages  from  the  ma- 
kers of  experiments ;  but  complains  of  their  difingenuity,  in  too 
often  wreftmg  and  diftorting  their  experiments,  and  obfervati¬ 
ons,  to  favour  fome  darling  theories  they  had  efpoufed.-But 
this  is  not  all:  M.  Hartfoeker,  in  his  Recueil  de  plufieurs  pieces 
aepbyjique,  undertakes  to  fhew,  that  they  who  employ  them- 
lelves  jn  the  making  of  experiments,  are  not  properly  phi lofo- 
phers,  but,  as  it  were,  the  labourers,  or  operators  of  philofo- 
phers,  who  work  under  them,  and  for  them,  furnifhino-  them 
with  materials  to  build  their  fyftems  and  hypothefes^  upon 
See  Hypothesis,  &c.  v 

The  learned  M.  Dacier,  in  the  beginning  of  his  difeourfe  on 
BJato,  at  the  head  of  his  tranflation  of  the  works  of  that  philo- 
fopher,  deals  ftill  more  feverely  with  the  makers  of  experiments 
tie  breaks  out  with  a  fort  of  indignation,  at  a  tribe  of  idly  curi¬ 
ous  people,  whofe  philofophy  confifts  in  making  experiments  on 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  the  loadftone 

phersand  yCt  arr°gate  t0  themfelves  the  noble  title  of  philofo- 

Experimental  Phyfics.  See  thearticle  Physics 
EXPERMENTUM  Crucis,  denotes  a  capital,  leading  or  de- 
cifive  experiment;  thus  called,  either  as,  like  a  crofs,  or  dire- 
cftion-poft  placed  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads,  it  guides  and 
direas  men  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  thins 
they  are  enquiring  after:  or,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  torture,  where- 

ste  Colour  "g  'S  "  '*  ^  eXtMted  bX  v,olence. 

EXPIATION,  theaa  of  fuffering  the  punilhmentfi  adjudged  to 

orTiilt  CTCT  and  thus  Par>ng  off,  and  difcharglng  the  dcbt 
or  gudt.  Set ,  Lustration,  Prop<tiat,0n ,(fc  ' 

The  Roman, fts  hold,  that  fouls  after  death,  are  fct  ,o  purga. 

tory,  to  'tp.au  or  atone  for  their  fins.  See  pT-TorT 

Expiation  ,S  alfo  applied  to  facrifices  offered  to  'he  deftv  to 
unplore  hjs  mercy  and  forgivenefs.  See  Sacrifice  7’ 

ff  ;CiTTI<’N’  ani°"S  'he  j™s,  called  by  our  tran. 
Haters  theiny  of  a,onmt„t>  was  hefd  on  the  J  f  of 
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7th  month  of  the  Jcwifli  year,  anfwering  to  our  September 
—It  was  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,  Levit.  xxni.  27,  &c.  U 
that  day,  the  high-prieft,  the  figure  or  type  of  Jefus  Chnlt, 
confefied  his  fins;  and  after  feveral  ceremonies,  made  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  the  people  to  walh  them  from  their  fins. 
Expiation,  among  the  heathens,  denoted  a  purification  uied 
"  for  effacing,  or  abolifiiing  a  crime.  See  Lustration, 

■  It  was  pradtifed  with  diverfe  ceremonies:  the  molt  ulual  was 

ablution.  See  Ablution. 

Expiations  were  performed  for  whole  cities,  as  well  as  particu¬ 
lar  perfons.— After  the  young  Horatius  had  been  abiolved  by 
the  people  from  the  murther  of  his  filler  ;  he  was  further  puri¬ 
fied  by  feveral  expiations  preferibed  by  the  laws  of  the  pontifi- 
ces  for  involuntary  murthers.  Halicarnaff. 

EXPILATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aCt  of  withdrawing,  or 
diverting  fomething;  belonging  to  an  inheritance,  before  any 
body  had  declar’d  himfelf  heir  thereof. 

This  made  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  theft :  for  there  could  not  pro¬ 
perly  be  a  theft  in  taking  a  thing  not  poflelfed  by  any  body  ;  or 
ere  the  inheritance  was  accepted. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Roman  legiflature  introduced  the  action  of 
expilation  for  the  punilhment  of  this  crime. 

EXPIRATION,  in  medicine,  that  motion  in  an  animal,  where¬ 
by  the  air  infpired  into  the  lungs,  is  expelled  or  thrown  out 
of  the  fame,  and  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  contracted.  See 


Lungs. 

Refpiration  confifts  of  two  alternate  motions,  or  aCtions  of  the 
lungs,  correfponding  to  thole  of  a  pair  of  bellows ;  inspiration, 
whereby  the  air  is  drawn  in;  and  expiration ,  whereby  it  is 
driven  out  again.  See  Respiration. 

By  means  of  this  alternation,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  motion  of  the  heart  is  maintained.  See  Circulation, 
and  Heart. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  end  of  a  term  of 
time,  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

It  is  not  above  eight  days,  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
imprifonment :  the  time  of  fuch  a  bill  of  exchange  is  expired, 
L  e.  it  is  fallen  due.  See  Bill. 

EXPLICITE,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  clear,  diftinCt,  formal, 
and  unfolded.  See  Implicite. 

The  will,  or  intention,  is  faid  to  be  explicite ,  when  it  is  fully 
explained,  in  proper  terms ;  and  implicite,  when  it  is  only  to 
be  learnt  by  deductions,  and  confequences. 

The  Jews  had  not  all  an  explicite  knowledge  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
but  they  had  at  leaft  an  implicite  one. 

Such  a  teftator  has  declared  his  will  explicitly ,.  i.  e.  in  formal 
terms ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  explications. 
EXPLOSION,  in  phyfics,  the  ad!  of  a  thing  which  drives  ano¬ 
ther  out  of  the  place  it  before  poffeffed. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  going  off  of  gun -powder,  and 
the  expulfion  of  the  ball,  fhot,  or  the  like,  confequent  there¬ 
on.  See  Gun-Powder. 

Hence,  Explosion  comes  likewife  to  be  figuratively  ufed  to 
exprefs  fuch  fudden  adtions  of  bodies,  as  have  fome  refem- 
blance  hereto:  e.  gr.  thofe  which  ferment  with  violence,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  mixture,  and  occafion  a  crackling 
found. 

Some  writers  have  likewife  applied  explofion  to  the  excursions 
of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  inftantaneous  motions  of  the  nervous 
fibres  arifing  without  the  direction  of  the  mind:  but  the  term 
here  feems  too  figurative  to  exprefs  any  determinate  idea,  fo  as 
really  to  inform  the  underhand  ing. 

EXPOLITION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  we  explain  the 
fame  thing  in  different  phrafes,  and  expreflions,  in  order  to 
Ihew  it  more  fully. 

Expolition  was  the  favourite  figure  of  Balzac.— A  man,  but 
moderately  verfed  in  the  ftyle  of  feripture,  will  perceive  that 
this  is  no  more  than  an  expolition ;  that  is,  a  figure  whereby 
the  facred  author  explains  the  fame  thing  in  different  terms. 
The  feriptures  are  full  of  fuch  figures ;  and  I  fcarce  think  there 
is  any  one  more  ordinary.  Souciet. 

EXPONAS  Venditioni.  See  Venditioni. 

EXPONENT,  in  arithmetic.  Exponent  of  a  power,  denotes 
the  number  which  expreffes  the  degree  of  the  power;  or  which 
fhews  how  often  a  given  power  is  to  be  divided  by  its  root,  ere 
it  be  brought  down  to  unity.  See  Power. 

Thus  the  exponent ,  or  index  of  a  fquare  number  is  2 ;  of  a 
cube  3 :  the  fquare  being  a  power  of  the  fecond  degree ;  the 
cube  of  a  third,  &c.  See  Square,  Cube,  &c. 

Exponent,  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
index,  or  logarithm.  See  Logarithm. 

Thus  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  being 
placed  under  another  feries  in  geometrical  progreflion,  are  call¬ 
ed  the  exponents,  indices,  or  logarithms  thereof. — E.  gr.  In  the 
two  progreflions, 

Geom.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  512 
Arith.  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

O  is  the  exponent,  index,  or  logarithm,  of  the  firft  term  I ;  5 
that  of  the  6th.  32,  OV.  See  Index. 

Hence,  unity  is  to  the  exponent  of  a  power,  as  the  logarithm  of 
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the  root,  to  the  logarithm  of  its  power,  confequently,  the 
logarithm  of  the  power  is  had,  by  multiplying  the  logarithm 
of  the  root  by  its  exponent ;  and  the  logarithm  of  the  root  is 
had,  by  dividing  the  logarithm  of  the  power  by  its  expo¬ 
nent. 

Exponent  of  a  ratio,  is  the  quotient  arifing  upon  dividing  the 
antecedent  by  the  conlequent. 

Thus,  in  the  ratio  3  to  2,  the  exponent  is  1  4. ;  and  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  ratio  2  to  3,  is  J.  See  Ratio. 

Hence,  i°.  If  the  confequent  be  unity,  the  antecedent  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  exponent  of  the  ratio 
4  to  I,  is  4. — And  again:  the  exponent  of  a  ratio  is  to  unity, 
as  the  antecedent  to  the  confequent. 

20.  Since,  in  a  rational  ratio,  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  had 
by  dividing  a  rational  number  by  another  rational;  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  rational  ratio,  is  a  rational  number. 
EXPONENTIAL  Calculus ,  Calculus  Exponentialis,  is  a 
method  of  differencing  exponential  quantities,  and  of  fumming 
up  the  differences  of  exponentials.  See  Calculus. 
Exponential  Curve ,  is  that  which  is  defined  by  an  exponenti¬ 
al  equation. 

Exponential  curves  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  algebraic  and 
tranfcendental  ones ;  of  the  former,  becaufe  they  confift  of  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  though  thofe  terms  themfelves  are  in¬ 
determinate  ;  and  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  alge¬ 
braically  conftru&ed.  See  Curve. 

Exponential  Equation ,  is  that  wherein  there  is  an.  exponential 
quantity.  See  Equation,  OV. 

Exponential  Quantity,  is  a  power  whole  exponent  is  an  inde¬ 
terminate,  or  variable  quantity.  See  Quantity. 

Exponential  quantities  are  of  feveral  degrees  and  orders ;  when 
the  exponent  is  a  fimple  indeterminate  quantity,,  it  is  called  an 
exponential  of  the  firjl  or  lowejl  degree. 

When  the  exponent  itfelf  is  an  exponential  of  the  firft  degree, 
then  the  quantity  is  an  exponential  of  the  fecond  degree. 

Thus  zy’  is  an  exponential  of  the  firft  degree,  becaufe  the  quan- 

X 

tity  y  is  a  fimple  flowing  quantity.  But  zy  is  an  exponential 
quantity  of  the  fecond  degree ;  becaufe  yx  is  an  exponential  f 

y 

X 

the  firft  degree.  So  alfo  zy  is  an  exponential  of  the  third  de- 

y 

gree,  the  exponent  yx  being  one  of  the  fecond. 
EXPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  aCt  of  fending  commo¬ 
dities  out  of  one  country  into  another.  See  Commerce. 

The  merchandizes  yearly  exported  from  England  are  immenfe. 
—The  principal  articles  are  corn,  cattle,  cloth,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
leather,  coal,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  malt  liquors,  fifti,  watches, 

I  ribbands,  &c. 

The  woollen  manufacture  alone,  yearly  exported,  is  computed 
to  amount  to  20000000  pound  fterling ;  and  lead,  tin,  and 
coals,  to  500000  pound.  See  Woollen. 

Wool,  fullers  earth,  &c.  are  contraband  goods,  i.  e.  prohibi¬ 
ted  to  be  exported.  See  Contraband. — For  the  duties  of  ex¬ 
portation,  fee  Duty. 

EXPOSING,  the  aCt  of  fetting  a  thing  to  public  view. 

Perjury,  forgery,  libelling,  falfe  weights  and  meafures  are 
punifhed  by  expofmg  the  criminal  in  the  pillory,  to  the  derifion 
of  the  people.  See  Pillory. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  the  facrament  is  faid  to  be  expofed, 
when  it  is  fhewn  in  public,  uncovered,  on  feftival  days,  and 
during  the  time  of  plenary  indulgences. 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  further  latitude :  thus,  we  lay*  it 
is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  or  clipped  money. 

Children  are  fometimes  expofed  in  the  ftreets;  i.  e.  are  left  in 
the  ftreets,  with  defign  to  be  loft. 

Such  a  houfe  Hands  very  high,  and  has  a  delicious  profpeCt, 
but  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds.  Such  a  city  being  on  the 
frontiers,  and  not  fortified,  is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every 
party  of  forces. 

EXPOSITION,  the  aCt  of  expofmg.  See  Exposing. 
Exposition  is  likewife  applied  to  the  interpretation,  or  expli¬ 
cation  of  an  author,  or  a  paffage  therein.  See  Exege¬ 
sis. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  expofition  of  the  39  articles,  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  &c.  See  Commentary,  Annotation,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  do  not  fay  expofmg,  but  expounding. 
Exposition,  in  gardening.  See  Exposure. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  fdme  writers 
have  given  to  a  leffer  kind  of  dictionaries,  or  vocabularies, 
ferving  to  expound,  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  hard 
words  of  a  language.  See  Dictionary,  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary. 

EXPOSURE,  or  Exposition,  in  gardening,  the  afpeCt,  or 
fituation  of  a  garden,  wall,  building,  or  the  like,  with  refpeCi 
to  the  fun,  winds,  &c.  See  Garden. 

There  are  four  regular  kinds  of  expefures ,  viz.  eajl,  wejl,  north, 
and  Jouth:  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  among  gardeners, 
theie  terms  fignify  juft  the  contrary  to  what  they  do  among 
geographers.  See  East  &c. 
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The  gardeners,  in  effeft,  do  not  give  the  names  eajiy  weji , 
&c.  to  the  places  where  the  fun  is;  but  to  thofe  whereon  he’ 
fhines ;  and  they  confider  the  manner  wherein  he  fhines,  whe¬ 
ther  as  to  the  whole  garden,  or  Tome  one  of  its  fides. 

If  they  find,  that  the  fun  at  his  riling,  and  during  the  firft  half 
of  the  day,  continues  to  Ihine  on  one  fide  of  a  garden  or  wall ; 
they  call  that  an  eajiern  expofure ,  or  eaji  wall. ,  &c.  And  if 
the  fun  begin  to  fhine  later,  or  end  looner,  it  is  not  a  proper 
eajiern  expojure. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  they  call  the  wejl ,  the  fide  the  fun  fliines 
on  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  i.  e.  from  noon  to  night. 
And  accordingly,  the  Joutb,  or  fouthern  expofure ,  is  the  place 
whereon  he  {hines,  from  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
till  night ;  or  which,  in  the  general,  he  {hines  longeft  on  in 
the  whole  day  :  and  the  part  he  fhihes  leaft  on,  is  the  north , 
or  northern  expofures ,  at  what  hour  foever  it  begin  or  end,  be¬ 
ing  ufually  from  n  o’clock  to  I. 

Such  is  the  gardeners  language  with  regard  to  the  expofures , 
and  particularly  thofe  of  walls  ;  by  which  we  are  let  into  the 
fignification  of  this  or  the  like  expreflions,  ufual  among  them.— 
My  eaft  wall  proves,  hits,  or  thrives  better,  than  my  weft.  My 
eaftern  fruit  trees  have  had  fewer  Ihowers  than  my  weftern,  &c. 
The  eajiern  and  fouthern  expofures  are,  by  common  confent  of 
all  gardeners,  the  two  principal ;  and  have  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  reft.  A  weji  expofure  is  not  much  amifs  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  better  than  a  northern  one,  which  is  the  worft  of 
all.  Each  has  its  inconveniencies. 

The  eaftern,  commencing  differently  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year  and  ending  about  noon,  fubje&s  the  trees,  Itfc.  to  the  N.E. 
winds,  which  wither  the  leaves  and  new  {hoots,  blow  down 
the  fruit,  &c.  befide  that  it  has  little  benefit  of  rains,  which 
come  moftly  from  the  weft.  Yet  does  the  reverend  Mr. 
Lawrence  judge  the  eaft,  better  than  the  weft  wall,  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit :  not  that  it  has  more  hours  of  the  fin,  or  that 
there  are  any  peculiar  virtues  in  the  eaftern  rays,  but  becaufe 
the  early  rays  of  the  fun  do  fooner  take  off  the  cold  chilly  dews 
of  the  night. 

M.  Gentil  recommends  the  eajiern  expofure  as  beft  for  all 
kinds  of  peaches  ;'  adding,  that  they  ripen  fooneft,  grow  big¬ 
ger,  are  better  coloured,  and  of  a  finer  tafte  than  in  any 
other  :  But  Mr.  Carpenter  reftrains  the  rule  to  the  early  and 
middle  forts :  for  the  backward,  he  rather  chufes  a  fouthern , 
or  fouth-eaji  expofure ,  which  is  beft  for  all  late  fruits  ;  becaufe 
the  influence  of  the  fun  is  ftrongeft,  and  continues  lono-eft 
therein. 

The  wejiern,  accounted  from  half  an  hour  paft  1 1,  till  fun- 
fet,  is  back  warder  than  an  eajiern  one  by  8  or  io  days;  but 
it  has  this  advantages,  that  it  receives  little  damage  from  the 
frofts,  which  melt  before  the  fun  comes  to  {hines  uppon  the 
fruit,  and  fall  off  like  dew,  without  doing  any  prejudice :  fo 
that  it  may  bear  apricocks,  peaches,  pears,  and  plumbs.  But 
it  is  incommoded  with  north  weft  winds  in  the  fpring,  as  alfo 
with  the  autumnal  winds,  which  blow  down  a  deal  of  fruit. 

.  The  northern  expofure  has  lefs  fun  than  the  weft  ;  yet  is  it  not 
without  its  advantages.  In  the  northerly  parts  of  England,  it 
bears  little  but  pears,  cherries,  and  plumbs.  But  in  the  warm¬ 
er  parts  it  ferves  for  apricocks,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
continuing  later,  than  in  any  other  expofure ,  befides  being  free 
from  infeils. 

The  fouthern  expofure ,  accounted  from  about  9  till  4,  is  re¬ 
commended  for  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  and  plumbs. 

EXPRESS,  fomething  that  is  precife,  in  formal  terms,  or  for 
fome  particular defign. — I  told  him  as  much  in  exprefs  terms: 
he  gave  me  a  commiflxon  exprefs :  he  had  exprefs  orders.  A 
courier  was  difpatched  exprefs. 

We  alfo  fay,  fome  what  abufively,  to  fend  an  exprefs ,  meaning 
a  courier.  See  Courier. 

EXPRESSED  Oils ,  are  fuch  as  are  procured  from  bodies  only  by 
prefling ;  as  the  oils  of  olives,  almonds,  and  the  like.  See 
Oil,  and  Expression. 

Expressed  Species.  See  the  article  Species. 

EXPRESSION,  in  medicine,  chemiftry,  &c.  the  a<ft  of  tx~ 
prejfmg,  or  extracting  the  juices  of  plants,  fruits,  or  other 
matters,  by  fqueezing,  wringing,  or  prefling  them  in  a  prefs. 

See  Press. 

After  having  let  the  herbs  infufe  a  due  time,  the  juice  muft 
be  drawn  by  exprejfion  in  a  linen  cloth,  or  under  a  prefs.  See 
Infusion. 

Expression,  in  oratory,  denotes  the  manner  of  delivering,  or 
conveying  a  man’s  ideas  to  another.  See  Style,  &c. 

Expression  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  elocution,  diction, 
and  choice  of  words  in  a  difeourfe.  See  Elocution,  Di¬ 
ction;  itfe. 


It  is  not  enough  a  poet,  or  orator,  have  fine  thoughts,  he- 
muft  likewife  have  a  happy  expreffon :  defects  in  the  exprejfion 
Ordinarily  arifefrom  defects  in  the  imagination :  abundance  of  i 
the  beauties  of  the  ancient  writers,  are  annexed  either  to  ex- 
preffions  which  are  peculiar  to  their  language ;  or  to  relations, 
which  not  being  fo  familiar  to  us  as  to  them,  do  not  give  us 
the  fame  plea fu re.  De  la  Motte. 

Expression,  denotes  in  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  repre-i 
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fentation  of  the  fubject,  or  of  the  fcveral  objects  intended  to 
be  {hewn.  See  Painting. 

I  he  exprejfion  confifts  principally  in  reprefenting  the  human 
body,  and  all  its  parts  in  the  action  fuitable  to  it ;  in  exhibiting 
in  the  face,  the  feveral  paflions  proper  to  the  figures ;  and  ob-  . 

erving  the  motions  they  impre/s  on  the  other  external  partse 
See  Attitude. 

The  term  exprejfion^  is  ordinarily  confounded  with  that  ofpafion : 

I  .  ut  they  differ  in  this,  that  exprejfion  is  a  general  term,  imply¬ 
ing  a  reprefen tation  of  an  object,  agreeably  to  its  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  ufe,  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work  ;  where¬ 
as  paflion,  in  painting,  denotes  a  motion  of  the  bodv,  accom¬ 
panied  with  certain  difpofitions,  or  airs  of  the  face,  which  mark 
an  agitation  in  the  foul.  So  that  every  paflion  is  an  exprejfion : 
but  not  every  expmjfion  a  paflion.  See  Passion. 
ws,  or  rules  of  Expression  m  painting. — Expreffon ,  we  have 
laid,  is  a  reprefentation  of  things  according  to  their  character;' 
and  may  be  confidered  either  with  refpect  to  the  fubjea  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  or  to  the  paflions  peculiar  thereto. 

I;  With  re2ard  to  the  fubjea,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  r.  That 
all  the  parts  of  the  compofition  are  to  be  transformed,  or 
reduced,  to  the  chafer  of  the  fubjea :  fo  as  they  may 
confpire  to  imprefs  the  fame  fentiment,  paflion,  or  idea :  thus, 
e.gr.  m  a  reprefentation  of  joy  and  peace,  every  thing  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  calm  and  agreeable ;  of  war,  turbulent,  and  full  of  ter¬ 
ror,  £sV. 

f;  *norder  to  this,  if  any  cireumftance  occur  in  hiftory,  or 
defcription,  that  would  invert,  or  take  from  the  idea  ;  it  muft 

be  fupprelTed ;  unlefs  elTential  to  the  fubjea. 

£ /  T°  this  end,  the  hiftory,  or  fable,  is  to  be  well  ftudied  in 
the  author  who  defenbes  it,  in  order  to  conceive  its  nature  and 
charaaer  truly  and  imprefs  it  ftrongly  on  the  imagination  ; 
that  it  may  be :  diffufed  and  earned  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
fubjea.  See  Action,  Fable,  &c. 

4;  A  Il5ertyrr°  bf  taken  of  chuflng  favourable  incidents,  in 
order  to  diverftfy  the  expreffon ;  provided  they  be  not  contmrv 

See  Ep^ode  3  °f  th®  fubJe<a>  0r  the  truth  of  hiftory. 

5°f  Thf  harTny  °f  the  t0Ut  enfmble  to  be  particularly  redd¬ 
ed,  both  with  regard  to  the  aaions,  and  the  light  and  colour 
See  Clair  obfeure.  ur* 

6».  The  modes  and  cuftoms  to  be  obferved  ;  and  everv 

Custom^  C°nformable  t0  time>  Pla“>  and  quality.  See 


7  .  The  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  adion,  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  :  that  IS,  nothing  to  be  reprefented  in  the  fame  piaure, 

but  what  paffes  at  the  fame  time,  and  may  be  feen  at  the 
lame  view.  J  c 

^;^it}!Lregar,d  t0  thC  PartiuIar  paffions  and  ^ions  of  the 
fubjefl;  he  rules  are,  1°.  That  the  paflions  of  brutes  are  few 

and  fimple  and  have  almoft  all  an  immediate  refpea,  either 
to  felf-prefervation,  or  the  propagation  of  the  kind  :  but,  in 
men,  there  is  more  variety ;  and  accordingly,  more  marks  and 
expreJfonS'  thereof.  Hence,  man  can  move  his  eye-brows 
which,  in  brutes,  are  immoveable:  and  can  likewife  move 
the  pupd  every  way,  which  brutes  catnidt. 

2°.  Children,  having  not  the  ufe  of  reafon,  afl  much  on  the 
footing  of  brutes;  and  exprefs  the  motions  of  their  paflions  di- 
redly,  and  without  fear  or  difguife. 

3^  Though  the  paflions  .of  the  foul  may  be  exprejfd  by  the 
adions  of  the  body;  it  is  in  the  face  they  are  principallv 
Inewn ;  and  particularly  in  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  eye-brows. 

4/JherLfe  T  TT,  °f5t!nS  up  the  ^-brows,  the  one 
at  the  middle,  which  likewife  draws  up  the  corners  of  the 

mouth,  and  argues  pleafant  motions :  the  other  at  the  noinr 

th£  which  draws  up  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and 
is  the  efred  of  grief  and  fadnefs. 

5°.  The  paflions  are  all  reducible  to  joy  and  fadnefs;  each  of 
which  is  either  hmple,  or  mixed  and  paflionate 
6°.  Simple  joy  caufes  a  dilatation  of  all  the  parts-  the  eve 
brows  rife  in  the  middle  the  eyes  half  open,  and  fmiling,  the 
pupil  fparklmg  and  moift,  the  noftrils  a  little  open,  the  Seeks 
full,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  a  little  upwards  the  fir* 

red,  the  complexion  lively,  the  forehead  ferene  *  P 

r-  Paffion,ate  j°y  proceeding  from  love,  Ihews  the  forehead 
fmooth  and  even  the  eye-brows  a  little  elevated  on  the  fide 
the  pupil  IS  turned  to,  the  eyes  fpartlingand  open,  the  head 
mclmed  towards  the  objea,  the  air  of  the  face  framing,  and  the 

~  h3t  pr0Ceedi"g  f™m  defire,  Ihews  it 

felf  by  the  body,  the  arms  extended  towards  the  obie-ft  in  un 
certain  and  unquiet  motions.  J  *  un 

the  headP  carelefly  hangfngffide^  the'  foS‘ wrinkled°The 

fr"bd:  -d 

U°p  “gaet  r'PT  '“e-dS 

elevated  ,hf„  p  pa'e  “"I  ,vld>  ,he  Poi«  “f  the  noftrils 

eevated,  the  pupil  m  the  middle  of  the  eye,  the  mouth  opened 

3  Eee 
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at  the  fides,  and  the  under-lip  drawn  back. — In  that  mixed 
with  anger,  the  motions  are  more  violent,  the  parts  all  agi¬ 
tated,  the  mufcles  fwellcd,  the  pupil  wild  and  fparkling,  the 
point  of  the  eye-brows  fixed  towards  the  nofe,  the  noftrils 
open,  the  lips  big,  and  preffed  down,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
a  little  open  and  foaming,  the  veins  fwelled,  and  the  hair  e- 
re£t. — That  with  defpair,  refembles  the  laft,  only  more  ex- 
ceffive  and  difordered. 

9°.  The  hand  has  a  great  (hare  in  the  exprejfion  of  our  fenti- 
ments  and  paffions :  the  raifing  of  the  hands  conjoined  towards 
heaven,  exprefies  devotion  ;  wringing  the  hands,  grief:  throw¬ 
ing  them  towards  heaven,  admiration:  fainting,  and  dejeCted 
hands,  amazement  and  defpair:  holding  the  hands,  idlenefs . 
holding  the  fingers  indented,  mufing :  holding  forth  the  hands 
together,  yielding  and  fubmiffion  ;  lifting  up  the  hand  and 
eye  to  heaven,  calling  God  to  witnefs  :  waving  the  hand  from 
us,  prohibition  :  extending  the  right  hand  to  any  one,  pity, 
peace,  and  fafety :  fcratching  the  head,  thoughtfulnefs  and 
care  :  laying  the  hand  on  the  heart,  folemn  affirmation  :  hold- 
ing  up  the  thumb,  approbation  :  laying  the  fore-finger  on  the 
mouth,  bidding  filence :  giving  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
parce  dare :  and  the  fore-finger  put  forth,  the  reft  contracted, 
monftrari  &  dicier  hie  efi. 

iou.  The  fex  of  the  figure  to  be  regarded  ;  and  man,  as  he  is 
of  a  more  vigorous  and  refolute  nature,  to  appear  in  all  his 
actions  freer  and  bolder  than  women,  who  are  to  be  more  re- 
ferved  and  tender. 

ii°.  So  alfo  the  age,  the  different  ftages  whereof  incline  to 
different  motions  both  of  body  and  mind. 

12°.  The  condition,  or  honours,  a  perfon  is  inverted  withal, 
renders  their  aCtions  more  referved,  and  their  motions  more 
grave  ;  contrary  to  the  populace,  who  obferve little  conductor 
reftraint ;  giving  themfelves,  for  the  moft  part,  up  to  their 
paffions :  whence  their  external  motions  become  rude  and  dif- 
orderly. 

Laftly,  in  fpirits  we  muft  retrench  all  thofe  corruptible  things, 
which  ferve  only  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  veins,  arte¬ 
ries,  &c.  only  retaining  what  may  ferve  for  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  body. — In  angels,  particularly,  as  being  fymbo- 
lical  figures,  we  are  to  mark  out  their  offices  and  virtues, 
without  any  draught  of  fenfual  paffions ;  only  appropriating 
their  characters  to  their  functions  of  power,  activity,  and  con¬ 
templation. 

EXPULSION,  the  act  of  driving  a  man  by  force  out  of  a 
city,  community,  or  the  like.  See  Exclusion,  Exile,  &c. 
We  fay,  expulfian  out  of  parliament. — Milton  is  upbraided 
by  archbilhop  Bromhall,  with  his  expulfian  from  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge ;  but  he  fhews  it  a  groundlefs  fuggeftion. 
— Mr.  .  .  .  was  expelled  from  Cambridge,  on  fufpicion  of 
herefy,  &c. 

Expulsion,  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  the  act  of  driving 
out  a  foreign  body  with  violence,  from  the  place  it  was 
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in. 


The  uterus  has  the  chief  office  in  the  expulfian  of  the  foetus  : 
if  the  expulfian  of  the  foetus  happen  within  feven  days  after 
conception,  it  is  called  a  falfe  birth.  See  Foetus,  Deli¬ 
very,  b’c. 

EXPURGATION,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for 
that  ftate  or  action  of  the  fun,  wherein,  after  having  been 
eclipfed  and  hid  by  the  interpofition  of  the  moon,  it  begins  to 
appearagain.  See  Eclipse. 

Later  aftronomers  call  this  emerfon ,  not  expurgation.  See 
Emersion. 

EXSICCATION  *,  in  chemiftry,  lAc.  the  act  of  drying 
up,  or  evaporating  the  moifture  of  a  thing.  See  Evapora¬ 
tion. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  ex,  and  ficcus ,  dry. 

EXSORS  Particula.  See  the  article  Particula. 

EXTANT,  fomething  that  ftill  fubfifts,  or  is  in  being.  See 
Existence. 

It  is  but  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  of  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Caefar,  tdc.  that  are  extant ;  the  reft  are  loft.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  extant  of  Socrates ;  though  he  wrote  a  great  deal. 

EXTASY,  Ex,fT ctuf,  a  rapture,  or  removal  of  the  mind  out 
of  its  natural  ftate  and  fituation  :  or,  a  tranfport,  whereby  a 
perfon  is  hurried  out  of  himfelf,  and  the  office  of  his  fenfes  fuf- 
pended.  See  Rapture,  Enthusiasm,  &c. 

In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  we  read  of  diverfe  monkifti  faints  be¬ 
ing  in  extafies  for  feveral  days  fucceffively.  —St.  Paul’s  being 
taken  up  into  the  third  heaven,  was  what  we  call  an  ex- 

tafy-  , 

Extasy,  in  medicine,  is  confiderd  as  a  difeafe,  near  akin  to  a 
catalepfy  ;  only  differing  from  it  in  this,  that  the  cataleptic  pa¬ 
tient  has  no  perception  of  what  paffes  in  his  paroxyfm,  nor 
any  remembrance  thereof  when  it  is  over ;  whereas  the  extatic 
is  taken  up  with  a  very  lively  idea,  or  imagination,  which  he 
remembers  afterwards.  See  Catalepsis 

In  an  extafy,  there  muft  bean  unufual  tenfion  of  the  fibres  of 
the  fenfory  as  m  moft  deliriums,  {*.  See  Phrenzy, 
Mania,  Melancholy,  Delirium,  &c. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS 

TION. 


>  utLiiuUM,  &c. 

Prefription.  See  Prescrip- 


EXTENDENDA  Terra.  See  the  article  Terra. 

EXTENDING,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  the  valuing  of  lands 
and  tenements,  of  one  bound  by  ftatute,  lAc.  and  who  hath 
forfeited  his  bond,  at  fuch  an  indifferent  rate,  as  that  by 
the  yearly  rent,  the  obligator  may,  in  time,  be  fully  paid  his 
debt.  See  Extent. 

EXTENSION,  in  phyfics,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  conftituted 
long,  broad,  or  thick,  &c.  See  Body. 

Extenfon  is  ufually  deferibed,  as  confifting  in  the  fituation  of 
parts,  beyond  parts;  which  fome  authors  cavil  withal,  as 
holding,  that  we  can  conceive  abfolute  extenfon ,  without  any 
relation  to  parts.  3 

If  a  man  confider  the  diftance  between  two  bodies,  abftraCted- 
ly,  and  without  any  regard  to  bodies  which  may  fill  that  inter¬ 
val,  it  is  called  J pace :  and  when  he  confiders  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  a  folid  body,  it  is  called  extenfion.  See 
Space. 

Extenfon  is  frequently  confounded  with  quantity  and  magni¬ 
tude;  and,  for  what  we  can  perceive,  without  much  harm: 
the  thing  fignified  by  them  all  appearing  to  be  the  fame.  Un- 
lefs  we  admit  a  diftinCtion  made  by  fome  authors,  that  the 
extenfon  of  a  body  is  fomething  more  abfolute  ;  and  its  quan¬ 
tity  and  magnitude  more  refpeCtive,  or  implying  a  nearer  re¬ 
lation  to  much  and  little.  See  Quantity,  Magnitude 
Mass,  &c. 

EXTENSOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  diverfe  muf¬ 
cles,  ferving  to  extend,  or  ftretch  out  the  parts;  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  hands  and  feet:  fuch  are  the 

Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris ,  called  alfo  cubit  am  internus,  a  mufcle, 
which  coming  from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  humerus, 
and  parting  tendinous  under  the  ligamentum  annulare,  is  infert- 
ed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  metacarpium,  which 
anfwers  to  the  little  finger.  This,  and  the  ulnaris  flexor, 

moving  together,  draw  the  hand  fide-wife  towards  the  ulna. _ _ 

See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  6.  n.  18. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis ,  called  alfo  radiaus  externus ,  and  bi- 
cornis ,  is  really  two  diftinCt  mufcles.  The  firft  arifes  from  a- 
bove  the  external  protuberance  of  the  humerus;  and  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  lowermoft  part  of  the  external  protuberance. 
They  both  lie  along  the  external  part  of  the  radius,  and  parting 
under  the  annular  ligament,  one  is  inferted  into  the  bone 
of  the  metacarpus,  that  fuftains  the  fore-finger ;  and  the  other 
to  that  which  fuftains  the  middle-finger.  Thefe  two  extend 
the  wrift.-— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)^.  i.  n.  19. 

Extensor  Communis  digitorum  manus  arifes  from  the  external  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  at  the  wrift  divides  into  three 
flat  tendons,  which  pafs  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  in  ¬ 
ferted  into  all  the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring-finger.— 
^  See  Tab.  Anat.  fig.  1.  n.  36.  fig.  6.  n.  26. 

Extensor  Primi  internodu pollicis,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  ulna,  and  parting  obliquely  over  the  tendon 
of  the  radiceus  externus ,  is  inferted  near  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
thumb.  J 

Extensor  Secundi  internodii  pollicis ,  arifes  from  the  upper  and 
internal  part  of  the  radius,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb.  '  J 

Extensor  Tertii  internodii  pollicis,  arifes  from  the  ulna,  a  little 
below  the  firft  extenfor,  and  is  inferted  into  the  third  bone  of 
the  thumb. 

Extensor  Indicts,  comes  from  the  middle  and  external  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  parting  under  the  annular  ligament,  is  inferted 
into  the  third  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  where  it  joins  the  exten¬ 
for  communis. 

Extensor  Minimi  digiti ,  arifes  from  the  external  protuberance 
of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna ;  and 
parting  under  the  annular  ligament,  is  inferted  the  third’bone 
of  the  little  finger.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  lm  ^37.^ 
fig.  6.  n.  17.  J/ 

Extensor  Digitorum  pedis  longus ,  is  a  mufcle  derived  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  upper  epiphyfis  of  the  tibia,  and  growing 
tendinous  about  the  middle  thereof,  runs  in  four  tendons  un¬ 
der  the  annular  ligament,  to  the  third  bone  of  every  toe  ex¬ 
cept  the  pollex.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  2.  n.  45.  fig .  n. 

64. 

Extensor  Digitorum  pedis  brevis ,  comes  from  the  exterior  and 
fore  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and  goes  to  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
toes. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)y%.  1.  n.  73. 

Extensor  Pollicis  pedis  longus,  rifes  large  and  flefliy  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  fibula,  a  little  below  its  upper  procefs;  whence, 
parting  under  the  annular  ligament,  it  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  great  toe.  —See  Tab.  Anat 
(Myol)y^-.  1.  n.  71. 

Extensor  Pollicis  pedis  brevis,  fprings  flefliy  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  os  calcis,  and  after  a  ihort  belly,  is  contracted  into  a 
{lender  tendon ;  which  running  obliquely  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot,  is  inferted  into  the  fecond  bone  of  the  great  toe.— 
See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)/^.  1.  n.  75 .fig.  2.  n.  51. 

EXTENT,  in  law,  fometimes  denotes  a  writ,  or  commiffion  to 
the  fheriff,  for  the  valuing  of  lands,  and  tenements :  fometimes 
the  aCt  of  the  Iheriff  upon  this  writ ;  and  fometimes  the  efti- 
mate,  or  valuation  of  lands,  per  proprios  viros.  Fleta,  J.  2. 
See  Extending,  and  Re-extent. 
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EufNUa ft°N’  fhC  2<a  °f  diminifllinS>  or  leflening  the 
bulk,  or  fubftance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  the  human  body. 

Fevers,  agues,  long  abftinences,  is’c.  occafion  great  extenua¬ 
tions^  or  emaciations.  See  Consumption,  &c. 
Extenuation  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofite  to  the 
hyperbole.— The  Greeks  call  it  See  Hyper¬ 

bole. 

EXTERIOR  Polygon 7  c  ,  .  fPnTvrnw 

Exterior  Talus.  J  See  the  artlcles  ^  ' 

EXTrRMNATON*  the  aS  of  or  t0. 

tally  deftroymg  a  people,  race,  family,  fsV.  See  Extirpa- 
tion. 

*  da!*y  WOrd  iS  Lati"’  f°rmed  °f  **  and  terminis>  boun 

The  Jews  have  been  exterminated  out  of  Portugal;  the  Moors 
out  of  Spain  ;  the  Albigenfes  out  of  France,  &c.  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  to  be  revenged  on  the  Knights  Templars, 
took  a  refolution  in  13 07,  to  exterminate  them.  See  Tem 

PLAR. 

°r  E™I0UR>  a  term  of  relation,  applied 
t  e  furface,  or  out-fide  of  a  body ;  or  that  part  which 
appears,  or  prefents  ltfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  Gfc.  See  Ex- 
ternus. 

In  which  fenfe  it  is  expofed  to  internal ,  or  interior .  See  In¬ 
ternal. 

£e/To1irCdidneS  arC  alf°  CaIled  localmedicine^  and  topics . 

The  fenfes  are  divided  into  external ,  which  are  thofe  whereby 
we  perceive  ideas,  or  have  the  perception  of  external  o^&s  ■ 
as  feeing,  hearing,  &c.  See  Sense.  J 

External,  is  alfo  u fed  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  is  without- 
fide  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  him,  and  particularly  in 

Object  ^  ^  WC  fay  external  ohje^  &c> 

The  exiftence  of  an  external  world ,  i.  e.  of  bodies,  and  ob¬ 
jects  out  of  the  mind,  is  a  tiling  has  been  greatly  called  in 

queftion  of  late.  See  Existence,  and  Body. 

In  reahty,  ‘  were  it  poffible  for  bodies,  i.  e.  foiid,  figured,  &c. 
ubftances  to  exift  without  the  mind,  correfponding  to  thofe 
ideas  we  have  of  external  objedts,  yet  how  were  it  poffible 
for  us  to  know  it?  either  we  muft  know  it  by  fenfe  or 
c  f  j  °n:/S  f°r  our  fenfes,  by  them  we  have  only  the  know- 

c  edge  °f  T  fenlftlons  ,or  ideas  :  the7  do  not  inform  us  that 
things  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  thofe 
which  are  perceived.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  if  we 
*  havre  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  muft  be  by 

!  reafon>  'n[e™g  their  ^iftence  from  what  is  immediately 
‘  Perceived  by  fenfe.  But  how  fhall  reafon  induce  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  exiftence  of  bodies  without  the  mind,  when  the 
4  patrons  of  matter  themfelves  deny  that  there  is  any  neceftary 
4  connection  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas.  In  effeCt  it  is 
granted  on  all  hands,  that  what  happens  in  dreams,  phren- 
4  zies,  deliriums,  extafies,  &c.  puts  it  beyond  difpute,  that 

l irrnf  Kp  n ffo/Q-o J  nil  „  !  j  1 


E  X 


T 


qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  motion, 
CSV  which  they  ftill  conceived  to  exift  without  the  mind, 
4  and  consequently  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  material  fupport. 
But  having  (hewn  above,  that  none,  even  of  theft,  can 
poffibly  exift  otherwife  than  in  a  fpirit,  or  mind,  which  per- 

‘  to'f CS  l  f°ll0W?>  that  we  have  no  ,onger  any  reafon 

to  fuppofe  the  being  of  matter.’  Id.  Ibid.  p.  1 18  1 1Q  See 
Quality.  * 

External  Denomination r Denomination.. 

External  Modes.  sSee<  Mode 

External  Place.  J  IPlace. 

External  Angles,  are  tfie  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure  form- 

*”h;ut  “’when  a"  ,hc  Mes  Severally  produced.  See 
Angle,  and  Internal. 

Theft  are  all,  taken  together,  equal  to  four  right  angles.— 
iarticularly,  m  a  triangle,  the  external  angle  DO  A  (Tab 
Geometry,  fig.  76.)  is  equal  to  both  the  internal  and  oppofite* 
ones  z  and  y.  SeeTRiANGLE.  " 

External  Beauty.  ,  „  ("Beauty. 

EXTFFxt nfT  •  •  ^  "EaR’  and  Auricle. 

’  m  anat°m^  a  fmall  mufcle  coming  from 
,,  °frthe  meatus  anditonus,  to  the  fhort  procefs  of  the 
malleus ;  fervmg  to  draw  the  handle  thereof  downwards,  and 
[o  to  relax  the  membrana  tympani.  See  Tympanum,  and 


TBrachijeus. 

Cobita:  us. 

;  Gastrocnemius. 
J  Iliacus. 
j  Orbiter. 

;  Pterygoideus. 

Vastus. 
L.Rectus. 


Malleus. 

Externus  Brachiaus. 

Externus  Cubit  ecus. 

Externus  Gajl rocnemius. 

Externus  Iliacus.  1 

Externus  Orbiter.  ^  See 

Externus  Pterygoideus. 

Externus  Vajlus. 

Externus  Rettus  Capitis.)  L1V£L1US. 

EXTINCTION,  the  aa  of  extinguiftmg ,  that  is,  putting  out* 
c*  deftroymg  fire,  flame,  or  light.  See  Light,  FlIme, 

^rhJiave  defnif’  that  there  is  properly  any  fuch  thing  asex- 
tmguiflung  of  fire:  it  is  a  body  fui  generis,  of  an  iinLtable 

cr^it"  SeTFrRE.n°  ^  °f  ^ 

The  Ariftotehans  account  for  the  extinction  of  fire  from  the 
principle  of  contrariety;  thus,  fay  they,  water  puts  0” fire 
by  reafon  the  qualities  of  water  are  contrary  to  thofe  of  fire  - 
the  one  being  cold,  and  moift,  and  the  other,  hot  and  drv* 
But  how  far  this  will  go,  may  appear  hence,  that  fire  is  ex- 

4  by  Oh,  earth, 

Some  of  the  moderns  offer  two  more  plaufible  caufes  of  extin- 
then,  viz.  difjipation,  as  when  the  next,  immediate  fuel  of  the 
flame,  is  difperfed  and  blown  off  by  too  forcible  a  wind  •  and 
** 13  f°  ?mpreffed’  as  that  its  free  motion  car- 
thereon.  See  Fltir  ^  Up°n  throwi"S  wat->  «*• 


U^mms,  extaues,  CJc.  puts  it  beyond  difpute,  that  thereon.  SeeFfiWEL.  *  -mowing  water,  &c. 

we  might  be  affeded  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  Extinction,  in  chemiftrv  and  h 

£fl!  W?f:  f0*"  wJthout> .  trembling  them.  mineral,  or  the  like  bodv.  ?  meia1’ 


,  .  °  iiuwj  rnougu 

there  were  no  bodies  exifting  without,  refembling  them. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  the  fuppofition  of  external  bodies  is 
not  neceftary  for  the  production  of  our  ideas.’  Berkel 
Princ.  of  Human  Know.  p.  59. 

4  Granting  the  materialifts  their  external  bodies,  they  by  their 
4  own  confeffion,  are  never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas 
4  are  produced ;  fince  they  own  themfelves  unable  to  com- 

*  nrpnpnd  in  ud-io*  VO-. o  ^  ^ _ .  n  r  •  • 


tathTL”  the  !,ke  b,°G  havi"g  been  h««da  ”dto, 
“  "  c>  ls  Plunged  in  feme  fluid  j  either  to  foften  and 

temper  its  acrimony,  as  tutty  in  rofe-water  :  or  o  com 

“  o/'laT6  I0  thC  *  ir“  **  “  — 
™fcei  to’  tf!r’  ?Ve  “  l  tempcr>  as  in  the  ‘“fmaiM 
pering  °r  f°me  °ther  PreParation-  See  Tem- 


..e^ouueeu,  lince  tney  own  tnemlelves  unable  to  com-  pering.  r  r . 

prehend  m  what  manner  body  can  aft  upon  fpirit  ;  or  how  EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law  is  ufed  for  a  WTJ 
it  is  poffible  it  Ihould  imprint  any  idea  in  the  mind.  Hence.  Consolidation  for  a  amJdtdaHm. 


•.  •  /y»li  •  n  ii*  '  ur  AA  y  or  now 

it  is  poffible  It  Ihould  imprint  any  idea  in  the  mind.  Hence 

theproduaion  of  ideas,  or  fenfations,  in  our  minds,  can  be 
no  reafon  why  we  fhould  fuppofe  matter,  or  corporeal  fub- 
ltances ;  finee  that  is  equally  inexplicable  with  or  without 
the  luppofition.  In  fhort,  though  there  were  external  bo- 
dies,  it  is  impoffible  we  Ihould  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and 
if  there  were  none,  we  fhould  have  the  fame  caufe  to  think 
there  were  that  we  now  have.’  Id.  Ibid.  p.  60,  61, 

Try,  whether  you  can  conceive  it  poffible  for  a  found,  or 
figure,  or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exift  without  the  mind,  or 


ConsolidatToT  ’  *  ’  JS  UICU  ror  a  See 

Thus,  if  a  man,  having  a  yearly  rent  due  to  him  out  of  mv 
lands,  afterwards  purchafe  the  fame  lands ;  both  the  pronertv 
and  rent  becoming  confolidated,  or  united  in  one  ToSov 
the  rent  is  laid  to  be  extinguijhed.  4  * 

So,  where  a  man  has  a  leafe  for  years,  and  afterwards  buys  the 

property,  there  ,s  a  cmfilidafm  of  the  property  and  an T, 
guifhment  of  the  leafe.  P  y’  d  an  extin~ 

So  if  there  be  lord  rnefn,  and  tenant,  and  the  lord  purchafe  the 
tenancy,  the  mefnalty  is  extinti.  pmcnaie  tne 


iiguic,  or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exiit  without  the  mind,  or  tenancy,  the  mefnalty  is  extind  P^ienaie  tne 

unperceived  This  may  perhaps  convince  you,  that  what  EXTIRPATION  *,  the  a<ft  of  pulling  un  or  ri.n  • 
you  contend  for,  is  a  downright  contraditfion.-I  am  con-  to  the  very  roots.  See  Assart.  §  deftro^ng  a  thing 

A.L  !  /T*  •  r  .  I  Ur  r-r-1  «  '  .  . 


tent  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  iffue  :  if  you  can  but  con- 
4  ceive  it  poffible  for  one  extended,  moveable  fubftance,  or, 
4  in  general,  for  any  one  idea  to  exift  otherwife  than’ in  a’ 
4  mind  perceiving  it ;  I  fhall  readily  give  up  the  caufe.’  Id 
Ibid.  p.  63. 

4  It  is  worth  while  to  refled  a  little  on  the  motives  which 
4  induced  men  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  material  fubftance- 
4  ^at  fo,  having  obferved  the  gradual  ceafing  and  expiration 
4  of  thofe  motives,  we  may  withdraw  the  affent  grounded 
on  them.  Firft,  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  colour, 
figure,  motion,  and  the  reft  of  the  fenfible  qualities,  did 
4  really  exift  without  the  mind;  and  for  this  reafon,  itfeemed 
neceliary  to  fuppofe  fome  unthinking  fubftratum,  or  fub- 
4  fiance,  wherein  they  did  exift,  fince  they  could  not  be  con- 
4  ceived  to  fubfift  by  themfelves.  Afterwards,  in  procefs  of 
4  time,  men  being  convinced  that  colours,  founds,  and  the 
reft  of  the  fenfible  fecondary  qualities  had  no  exiftence 
4  without  the  mind  ;  they  ftripped  this  fubftratum  of  thefe 


The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  tXf  and  ftirps.  root 
Dogs  grafs  is  a  weed  very  difficult  to  extirpate  L  a  '  , 

Pr£y°f ‘he  R°mi<h  jUbUee’  thCre  iS  0ne  fMthe 

i  figgzsr. ^ 

st;,trofivc  medic,nra-  ac0rRS 

EXTISPEX*,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  who  viewed  and  eva 
mined  the  entrails  ofyiftims;  in  order  to  draw  prefabs  th 
from  as  to  futurity.  See  Aruspex  Preia&es  there- 

_  *  ‘heLati”^.  and  fpitere,  of 

v^uef'thraughout' iGrac?I1wh^:ht”’  might;l>'  in 

the  Jamidas  and  ClyttoL  cTfcer!Ld  r""6  tW°  ,imilies> 
for  it.  y  ’  conlecrated,  or  fet  apart,  peculiarly 

In  Italy,  the  firft  extijpices  were  the  Hetrurians  ;  among 

wh»m, 


EXT  EXT 


whom,  likewife,  the  art  was  in  great  repute.  Lucan  gives  us 
a  fine  defer iption  of  one  of  thefe  operations  in  his  firft  book. 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  an  illegal  manner  of  wrefting  any 
thing  from  a  man,  cither  by  force,  menace,  or  authority.  See 
Exaction. 

If  an  officer,  by  terrifying,  or  fpunging  another  on  preterice 
of  his  office,  takes  more  than  his  ordinary  fees,  or  dues,  he 
commits,  and  is  indictable  for  extortion. 

So  the  exacting  of  unlawful  ufury,  winning  by  unlawful 
games,  and,  in  fine,  all  taking  of  more  than  is  juflly  due  by 
colour,  or  pretence  of  right,  as  exceffive  tolls  in  millers,  ex- 
ceffive  prices  of  ale,  bread,  victuals,  wares,  CsV.  come  under 
extortion. 

Crompton  fays,  that  wrong  done  by  any  man,  is  properly  a 
trefpafs,  but  exceffive  wrong  is  extortion ;  which  is  moft  pro¬ 
perly  applicable  to  {heriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers, 
who,  by  colour  of  their  office,  greatly  opprefs  and  wrong  the 
king’s  iubjeCts,  by  taking  exceffive  rewards,  or  fees,  for  exe¬ 
cuting  their  office. 

EXTRA-Judicial,  fomething  done  out  of  the  proper  court,  or 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law. — As  when  judgment  is  given  in  a 
caufe,  or  cafe,  not  depending  in  that  court  where  fuch  judg¬ 
ment  is  given,  or  wherein  the  judge  has  not  jurifdiCIion.  See 
Jurisdiction,  Court,  &c. 

Extra-Parochial,  a  place  out  of  the  bounds  of  any  parilh  ; 
or  privileged,  and  freed  from  the  duties  of  a  parifh.  See  Pa¬ 
rochial. 

EXTRACT,  Extra ctum,  in  pharmacy,  the  pureft,  and 
fineft  part  of  a  vegetable,  or  other  body,  fepa rated  from  the 
coarfer,  by  difTolution  and  digeftion  with  a  proper  menftruum; 
and  afterwards  reduced  into  a  thick,  moift  confiftence  by  di- 
ftillation,  or  evaporation  of  the  humidity  of  the  menftruum. 
See  Extraction. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  fhort  abridgment 
of  a  book,  or  paper,  or  of  fome  of  the  matters  thereof.  See 
Abridgment,  Epitome,  &c. 

The  journals,  nouvelles,  bibliotheques,  memoires,  and  other 
monthly  or  quarterly  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  learning,  con- 
fift  principally  of  extracts  of  the  moft  material  paffages,  do¬ 
ctrines,  &c.  found  in  the  feveral  books,  publifhed  in  that  time. 
See  Journal. 

EXTRACTI  ab  Ecclefa.  See  Restitutione  Extra  Eli. 

EXTRACTION,  in  pharmacy  and  chemiftry,  an  operation, 
whereby  effences,  tinCtures,  OV.  are  drawn  from  natural  bo¬ 
dies.  See  Extract. 

Some  will  have  extraction  to  fignify  any  folution  madebymen- 
ftruums :  but,  in  ftridtnefs,  there  is  this  difference ;  that  in 
folution  the  menftruum  abforbsthe  whole  fubftance  of  the  body, 
but  in  extraction  it  carries  oft'  only  a  certain  part  of  it :  and  in 
this  fenfe,  camphire  is  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  jalap  is 
more  properly  laid  to  be  extracted  ;  for  the  refin  is  only  taken 
out  by  the  menftruum,  the  other  particles  being  left  untouch¬ 
ed.  See  Resolution,  and  Dissolution. 

Extraction  alfo  frequently  fignifies  fuen  an  infpiffation,  or 
thickening  of  a  folution,  as  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum  being  drawn  off,  the  remaining  mixture  is  reduced  to 
the  confiftence  of  honey ;  as  in  the  extracts  of  faffron,  gen¬ 
tian,  and  the  like. 

Extracts  are  chiefly  made  from  vegetables,  and  require  diffe¬ 
rent  menftruums,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
plants;  efpecially  thegummous  kind:  for  fuch  as  are  mucila¬ 
ginous,  asgumarabic,  and  tragacanth,  &c.  are  not  eafily  dif¬ 
folved  but  in  aqueous  liquors ;  whereas  refinous  gums,  as  gal- 
banurn,  fcammony,  &c.  muft  have  burning  fpirits  to  difl'olve 
them.  See  Gum. 

There  are  others  again  of  a  middle  nature,  which  may  be  dif¬ 
folved  in  either  fort  of  menftruums,  though  not  fo  eafily  in  one 
as  the  other:  thus  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  which  are  fomething 
refinous,  are  better  made  into  extracts  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
than  water  :  but  plants,  which  abound  lefs  with  refin,  fuch  as 
hellebore,  &c.  are  more  commodioufly  extracted  with  water. 
To  perform  extraction  therefore  aright,  a  proper  menftruum 
is  neceflary,  and  one  which  is  as  near  a- kin  as  poflible  to  the 
body  to  be  extracted.  See  Menstruum. 

Extraction,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  an  operation  whereby 
fome  foreign  matter  lodged  in  the  body,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  nature,  is  drawn  out  of  the  fame  by  manual  application,  or 
the  help  of  inftruments. 

Such  is  the  extraction  of  a  ftone,  formed  in  the  bladder,  or  in 
the  kidneys,  &c.  See  Stone.  See  alfo  Lithotomy. 
Extraction  belongs  to  the  exarefts ,  as  a  fpecies  to  its  genus. 
See  Exa:resis. 

Extraction,  or  Defcent,  in  genealogy,  denotes  the  ftock,  or 

family  which  a  perfon  is  defeended  from.  See  Descent, 
and  CjEnealogy. 


In  fome  military  orders,  chapters,  &e.  a  candidate  muft  make 

proo  o  e  no  1  tty  of  his  extraction  before  he  is  admitted 
See  Knight,  Order,  £sV. 

Extraction  of  Roots,  the  mithod  of  finding  the  roots  of  giver 
numbers,  or  quantities.  See  Root. 

The  fquare  cube,  and  other  powrn  of  a  number,  or  root, 
are  formed  by  multiply, nj  the  given  number  into  itfelf  a  grea- 


ter,  or  lefs  number  of  times,  as  the  power  required  is  higher 
or  lower.  See  Power. 

This  multiplication  compounds  the  powers;  and  the  extra¬ 
ction  of  the  root  decompounds  them  again,  or  reduces  them  to 
their  firft  principles  or  roots.  So  that  the  extraction  of  the  root 
is  to  the  multiplication  of  the  power,  what  the  analyfis  is  to 
the  fynthefis. 

Thus,  4,  multiplied  by  4,  produces  16  ;  which  is  the  fquare 
of  4,  or  the  fa#um  of  4  by  itfelf:  and  16,  multiplied  by  4, 
makes  64,  which  is  the  cube  of  4,  or  the  fa#um  of  4  by 
its  fquare: — Such  is  the  compofition  of  powers.  See  Invo¬ 
lution. 

Again,  the  fquare  root  of  16  is  4,  by  reafon  4  is  the  quotient 
of  16  divided  by  4 ;  and  the  cube  root  of  64  is  likewife  4,  by 
reafon  4  is  the  quotient  of  64  divided  by  the  fquare  of  4 ; 
— Such  is  the  extraction  of  roots. 

Hence,  to  extract  the  root  out  of  a  given  power,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  find  a  number,  e.  gr.  4,  which  being  multiplied 
a  certain  number  of  times  into  itfelf,  produces  the  given  pow- 
er,  e.  gr.  16  or  64.  See  Power. 

Tor  the  extraction  of  fquare  and  cube  roots,  it  is  neceflary  to 
have  the  fquares,  and  cubes  of  all  the  digits  in  readinefs ;  as 
exhibited  in  the  follow  table. 


Roots 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Square 

1 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 

49 

64 

81 

Cubic 

1 

8 

27 

64  j 

125 

216 

343 

512 1 729 

To  extra#  the  fquare  root  cut  of  a  given  number. — 1  Divide  the 
given  number  into  claffes,  of  two  figures  a-piece;  and  include 
each  clafs  between  two  dots,  commencing  with  the  place  of 
unites,  or  the  right  hand  figure :  the  root  will  confift  of  fo  many 
parts,  or  figures,  as  you  have  claffes.  -  By  the  way  obferve,  it 
may  happen  that  for  the  laft  clafs  on  the  left  hand  there  fhall 
only  be  one  figure  left. 

2P.  Then  the  left  hand  clafs  being  the  fquare  of  the  firft  figure 
of  the  root  fought ;  look  in  the  table  of  roots  for  the  fquare 
root  anfwering  to  that  number :  or,  if  that  fquare  number  be 
not  precifely  there,  to  the  next  leffer  number :  this  root  write 
down  for  the  figure  of  the  quotient :  and  fubtra#  its  fquare 
from  the  left  hand  clafs. — To  the  remainder,  bring  down  the 
next  clafs  toward  the  right. 

30.  Writedown  the  double  of  the  quotient-figure  under  the 
left  hand  figure  of  the  fecond  clafs;  and  fee k  how  oft  this 
double  is  contained  in  the  figure  over  it :  the  quotient  gives  the 
fecond  figure  of  the  root. 


4°.  Write  the  fame  quotient  under  the  right  hand  figure  of  the 
the  fame  clafs ;  and  fubtra#  the  produ#  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  underwritten,  multiplied  by  the  firft  figure  of  the  root, 
from  the  number  over  it,  as  in  divifion. 

5°.  The  operation  being  repeated  according  to  the  third  and 
fourth  fteps,  i.  e.  the  remainder  being  ftill  divided  by  the  dou¬ 
ble  of  the  root  as  far  as  extracted ,  and  from  the  remainder,  the 
fquare  of  the  figure  that  laft  came  out,  with  the  decuple  of 
that  forefaid  divifor  augmented  thereby,  being  fubtrafted ;  you 
will  have  the  root  required. 

E.gr.  To  extract  the  root  of  99856,  point  it  after  the  fol- 
•  •  * 

lowing  manner,  99856,  then  fee k  a  number,  whofe  fquare 
Ihall  equal  the  firft  figure  9,  viz.  3,  and  write  it  in  the  quo¬ 
tient  ;  then  having  fubtrafted  from  9,  3  x  3,  or  9,  there 
will  remain  o  to  which  fet  down  the  figures  as  far  as  the  next 
point,  viz.  98  for  the  following  operation. 

Then,  taking  no  notice  of  the  laft  figure 

8,  fay,  how  many  times  is  the  double  of  3,  99856  (  316 

or  6,  contained  in  the  firft  figure  9  ?  An  -  9 

fwer  1.  Wherefore  having  wrote  1  in  the  - _ 

quotient,  fubtra#  the  produ#,  of  1  x  61,  098 

or  61  from  98,  and  there  will  remain  37,  61 

to  which  conne#  the  laft  figures  56,  and 
you  will  have  the  number  3756,  in  which 
the  work  is  next  to  be  carried  on.  Where¬ 
fore  alfo  negle#ing  the  laft  figure  of  this, 
viz.  6,  fay  how  many  times  is  the  double 
of  31,  or  62,  contained  in  375  (which 
may  be  gueffed  at  from  the  initial  figures  6  and  37,  by  taking 
notice  how  many  times  6  is  contained  in  37  rj  Aniwer  6° 
and  writing  6  in  the  quotient,  fubtra#  6  x  626,  or  3756, 
and  there  will  remain  o ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  bulinds 
is  done,  the  root  coming  out  316. 

Otherwife,  with  the  divifors  fet  down,  it  will  ftand  thus: 

99856  (  316 
9 


6)  98 


61 


62)  3756 

3756 

o.  And  fo  in  others. 


Again, 
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Agaln’  if  you  were  to  extras  the  root  out  of  22178791  :l 
2217.8791  (  4709,  43637,  fcfr.  firft,  having  pointed  it, 

fcek  a  number,  whofe 


617 

609 


88791 

84681 


41 1000 
376736 

3426400 

2825649 

60075100 

56513196 

356190400 

282566169 


fquare  (if  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
actly  equalled)  fhall  be  thej 
next  lefs  fquare,  (or  near- 
eft)  to  22,  the  figures  to 
the  firft  point,  and  you 
will  find  it  .to  be  4.  For 
5  x  5  5  or  25,  is  greater 
than  22  ;  and  4  x  4,  or 
16,  is  lefs  ;  wherefore  4 
will  be  the  firft  figure  of 
the  root.  This  therefore! 
being  writ  in  the  quotient, 
from  22,  take  the  fquare 
4  x  4,  or  16  ;  and  to  the 
remainder  6,  adjoin  the 
next  figures  17,  and  you 
will  have  617  ;  from 
whofe  divifion,  by  the  | 
double  of  4,  you  are  to  I 
obtain  the  fecond  figure  of 


a.  73624231  vuidm  me  lecond  ngure  of 

the  laft  figure  7,  fay,  ho*? many 

hi  the  n  lC°faIneu  ln  6l  ?  Anfwer>  7  >  wherefore  write  7 
87  nrC  ’/I,dfr0m,617,  takethe  Pr°dua  0f-7  ^to 

ne?xt  Ltre  ’  8^  W‘  rCmain  8’  f°  which  J°in  the  two 

next  figures  87,  and  you  will  have  887;  by  the  divifion 

whercot  by  the  dwbie  of +7,  or  94,  yoV  are  obtain  >he 

° a  r  tQ  Which  ■%»  h™  many  times  is  94 
contained  in  88  ?  Anfwer  o  ;  wherefore  write  o  in  the  quo- 

887Qianhvadh01?  ? e-rW°  figures  9r’  and  you  will  have 

88791  by  whofe  divifion  by  the  double  of  470,  or  040  you 

“Qbr.  Vhe  kft  «*•  &y,  ho^7many  time’s  9y;0 

in  8879  ?  Anfwer  9  ;  wherefore  write  9  in  the  quotient 
and  you  mil  have  the  root  4709.  But  f.nce  the  prS 
9x9409,  or  84681,  fobtradfed  from  88791  leaves+no 
the  number  4709  is  not  the  root  of  the  number  22178701 
precifely,  but  a  little  lefs.  7  79 1 

cLrveoAbe  reqU!red.t0,  have,  the  ro°t  approach  nearer; 

der  Lo  rtnh  Pf-  'l  Clma,S’  by  addinS  t0  the  remain- 

iTio  h, XPh  m  TH  °5ura>tl0n-  Thus  the  remainder 
41  ro,  having  two  cyphers  added  to  it,  becomes  41 1000 ;  by 

the  divifion  whereof,  by  the  double  of  47 on  or  0418  you 
will  have  the  firft  decimal  figure  4.  Thwhaving  writ  \  in 
the  quotient  fubtradf  4  x  94184,  or  376736,  from  41 1000, 
and  there  will  remain  34264.  And  fo  having  added  two  more 
cyphers,  the  work  may  be  carried  on  at  pleafure,  the  root 
at  length  coming  out  4709,  43637,  & fc . 

But  when  the  root  is  carried  on  half  way  or  above,  the  reft  of 
the  figures  may  be  obtained  by  divifion  alone  :  as  in  this  ex¬ 
ample  if  you  had  a  mind  to  extras  the  root  to  nine  figures 
after  the  five  former  4709,4  are  extraSed,  the  four  latte? 
may  be  had,  by  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  double  of 
47°9>4* 

Thus,  if  the  root  of  32976,  were  to  be  extracted  to  five 
places,  in  numbers ;  after  the  figures  are  pointed,  write  1 
m  the  quotient,  as  being  the  figure  whofe  fquare  1  x  1,  or 
J>  1S  tbe  greateft  that  is  contained  in  3,  the  figure  to  the  firft 

point  ;  and  having  taken  the 
fquare  of  1  from  3,  there  will  re¬ 
main  2  :  then  having  fet  the  two 
next  figures,  viz.  29  to  it,  (viz. 
to  2)  fee k  how  many  times  the 
double  of  1,  viz.  2,  is  contained 
in  22,  and  you  will  find  indeed 
that  it  is  contained  more  than  10 
times  ;  but  you  are  never  to  take 
your  divifor  10  times,  no,  nor  9 
times  in  this  cafe ;  becaufo  the 
produa  of  9  x  29,  or  261,  is 
greater  than  229,  from  which  it 
would  be  to  be  taken,  or  fubfraaed:  wherefore  write  only 
8.  And  then  having  wrote  8  in  the  quotient,  and  fobtradfed 
8  X  28,  or  224,  there  will  remain  5  ;  and  having  fet  down 
to  this  the  figures  76,  fee k  how  many  times  the  double  of  18 
or  36,  is  contained  in  57,  and  you  will  find  1,  and  fo  write 
I  in  the  quotient;  and  having  fubtraaed  1  x  361,  or  361 
from  576,  there  will  remain  215.  Laftly,  to  obtain  the  re? 
maining  figures,  divide  this  number  215,  by  the  double  of 
i8j,  viz.  362,  and  you  will  have  the  figures  59,  which  be¬ 
ing  writ  in  the  quotient,  give  the  root  181,  59. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  roots  extra  fled  out  of  decimal 
numbers.— Thus  the  root  of  329,76  is  18,159;  and  the 
root  of  3,2976  is  159 ;  and  the  root  of  0,032976,  is 
0,18159,  and  fo  on.  But  the  root  of  3297,6  is  57,4247  : 

and  the  root  of  32,976  is  5,74247.  And  thus  the  root  of 
9,9856  is  3,16. 

Toextrza  the  cube,  or  other  higher  root ,  out  of  a  given  number.— 

The  extraction  of  the  cubic  root,  and  of  all  other  roots  may 
be^comprehended^under  one  general  rule,  viz.  every  third 
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figure,  beginning  from  unity,  is  firft  to  be  pointed,  if  the 
root  to  be  extracted  be  a  cubic  one ;  or  every  fifth,  if  it  be  a 
quadrato-cubic,  (or  of  the  fifth  power)  and  then  foch  a  figure 
is  to  writ  in  the  quotient,  whofe  greateft  power  (that  is, 
whole  cube,  if  it  be  a  cubic  power,  or  whofe  quadrato- cube, 
if  it  be  the  fifth  power,  £sY.)  fhall  either  be  equal  to  the  figure, 
or  figures,  before  the  firft  point,  or  next  left  under  them  ; 
and  then  having  fubtradfed  that  power,  the  next  figure  will 
be  found  by  dividing  the  remainder  augmented  by  ^the  next 
figure  of  the  refolvend,  by  the  next  leaft  power  of  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  power  to  be  extracted ,  that  is, 
by  the  triple  fquare,  if  the  root  be  a  cubic  one;  or  by  the 
quintuple  biquadrate  (that  is,  five  times  the  biquadrate)  if  the 
root  be  of  the  fifth  power,  &c.  And  having  again  fobtradfed 
the  power  of  the  whole  quotient  from  the  firft  refolvend,  the 
third  figure  will  be  found  by  dividing  that  remainder,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  next  figure  of  the  refolvend,  by  the  next  leller 
power  of  the  whole  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  index  of  the 
power  to  be  extracted. 

Thus,  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  13312053,  the  number  is 
firft  to  be  pointed  after  this  manner,  viz.  13312053",  then 
you  are  to  write  the  figure  2,  whofe  cube  is  8,  in  the  firft 
place  of  the  quotient,  as,  that  which  is  the  next  lelfer  cube 
to  the  figures  13,  (which  is  not  a  perfedf  cube  number)  or 
as  far  as  the  firft  point;  and  having  fubtradfed  that  cube, 
there  will  remain  5  ; 

which  being  augmented  *  •  •  . 

1  t  Sabtrafl  the  “«i!?  ' 237 

vided  by  the  triple  fquare  .  . 

of  the  quotient  2,  by  )  em  :  53  (4  or  3 

feeking  how  many  times 
3  X  4,  or  1 2,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  53,  it  gives  4 
for  the  fecond  figure  of 
the  quotient.  But  fince 
the  cube  of  the  quotient 


Subtradf  cube  12167 
1587)  rem:  11450(7 

13312053 
Remains  o 


from  Z  f;38  4’  d  LC°me  0llt  t0°  Sreat  t0  be  fubtraaed 

from  the  figures  13312  that  precede  the  fecond  point,  there 

mull  only  3  be  writ  in  the  quotient  :  then  the  quotient  22 

«QS  which  Vme  Pl:iCe  ,m,UffPlied  by  23’  «ives  the  fquare 
^  C  again  multiplied  by  23,  gives  the  cube  12167, 

and  this  taken  from  13312,  will  leave  1145.  which  a Z 

SentriDfc  f  thC  nefXth%Ure  °f  the  refolvend  ° I  and  divided  by 
nv  fimP  fquare  °f  the  qUOotient  23’  viz.  by  feeking  how  ma- 
J  f  es.  ^  ^-529’  or  I5$7>  is  contained  in  1x450,  it  gives 
7fJ  °f  the  quotient.  Then  the  quotient 

237,  multiplied  by  237,  gives  the  fquare  56169,  which 
again  multiplied  by  237,  gives  the  cube  13312053,  and  this 
taken  from  the  refolvend,  leaves  o.  Whence  itis  evident 
that  the  root  fought  is  237.  y 

So  to  extract  the  quadrato  cubical  root  of  ,64,0820  it 
muft  be  pointed  over  every  fifth  figure;  and  the  fiimre  ‘ 
whofe^uadrato-cube  or  fifth  power  243,  is  the  next  Mir  to 
364,  OV.  to  the  firft  point,  muft  be  writ  in  the  quotient 
en  the  quadrato-cube  243,  being  fubtraaed  from  364’ 

therein aUgmenKd  *  "*  of^ 


3*2976  (  181,  59 


2)229 

224 

36)  576 

361 

362)215(59,  &c. 


the  refolvend,  &c.  3,  and 
divided  by  five  times  the 
biquadrate  of  the  quotient, 
viz.  by  feeking  how  many 
times  5x81,  or  405,  is 
contained  in  1213,  it  gives 
2  for  the  focond  figure. 
That  quotient  32,  being 
thrice  multiplied  by  itfelf 


36430820  (  32,  5 


243 

405)  1213  (  2 

00  33554432 
5242880)  2876388,  0(5 

72fmak«b;rtl*«o4cube6 33^3“  ^ 

trailed  from  the  refolvend,  leaves  2876388  Th  C!f1^ 
is  the  integer  part  of  the  mot,  but  no/the  t?ue  mot  th 
fore,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  profecute  the  work  in  A  wbere' 
the  remainder,  augmented  by  a  cypher  muft  t 
five  times  the  aforefaid  biquadrate  of  the  quotient  t by 
how  many  times  5  x  1048576;  or  C2A2^88n  ■  ’  'V  feeklnS 
2876388?  0,  and  there  will  in 

the  firft  decimal  5.  And  fo  by  fobtraifincr  *  ^gUre’  or 
of  the  quotient  32,5  from  the  refolvend  and  j;qUvdrato'cube 
mainder  by  five  times  its  biquadrate,  the  fourth  fitn§  ^  T 
obtained.  And  fo  on  in  infinitum.  1§ure  may  be 

In  fome  cafes,  it  is  convenient  only  to  indin^ 
of  a  roots  efpecially  where  it  cannot  be  had  exlaiv"^"* 
the  fign,  or  charafter,  whereby  roots  are  A  Now> 

To  which  is  added  the  exponen/of^ “V  : 
a  fquare,  and  even  fometimes  if  it  be  nnt  p  1  lC  be  above 
the  fquare  root.  /  s  the  cube  root  *9  ^'denotes 
When  a  biquadratic  root  is  to  R°0T- 

tw,ce  the  fquare  mot,  becaqfe  v  4  is^  zs  nH  T 
And  when  the  cubo-cubic  rnnr  ^  ?  ch  as  V71  X  z. 
firft  extract  the  cube  root  and  18  °  t  exrtra^£^  you  may 
cube  root,  becaufe  the  Jo  is  the  T  thC  fqU/r6  r°0t  °f  tbat 

*“  ^ i 

.3  *  1 1  drato- 
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drato-cubes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  other  roots, 
whofe  indexes  are  not  prime  numbers. 

To  prove  the  extraction  of  roots. — i°.  For  a  fquare  root :  multiply 
the  root  found  by  itfelf,  and  to  the  product  add  the  remainder, 
if  there  were  any  :  if  the  fum  be  equal  to  the  number  given, 
the  operation  is  juft. 

2°.  For  a  cube  root :  multiply  the  root  found  by  itfelf ;  and  the 
prodiuSt,  again,  by  the  fame  root.  To  the  laft  produCt,  add 
the  remainder,  if  there  were  any :  if  the  fum  come  out  the 
number  fir  ft  given,  the  work  is  juft. 

After  the  like  manner  may  the  extraction  of  other  roots  be 
proved. 

'Io  extraCt  the  roots  of  equations ,  or  algebraic  quantities.— *7? he 
extraction  of  roots  out  of  fimple  algebraic  quantities,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  even  from  the  nature,  or  marks  of  notation  itfelf ;  as 
that  \/  a  a  is  a,  and  that  -y/  a  a  c  c  is  a  c,  and  that  f  9  a  a 
c  c  is  3  a  c  ;  and  that  f  49  a+  x  x  is  7  a  a  x.  And  alfo  that  -f 
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(3  ■*■= 


— *  4  a  2 
-f  2  b  b 


a+ 


a  a 


or 


is 


and  that  y5' 


>  a*  b b  a  a  b 


IS" 


and  that 

8  b6 


is 


CC  y/  cc  C  c  c 

'-—r~  <3 >  and  that  f  J  is  and  that  f  3 - . 

2  5  b  b  5  b  *  y  0  27  a  ^ 

^  b  * 

—  — j  and  that  4  a  a  b  b  is  y/a  b.  Moreover,  that  b  f  a  a  c  c, 

3  a_ 

or  b  into  y/  a  a  c  c,  is  equivalent  to  b  into  a  c,  or  a  b  c.  And 
that  u/  Lz  Z’  is  equivalent  to  3  c  X  3  a.z,  0r 


And  that 
2  b  x  x 


25  b  b 


/■ 


4  b  b 


5  b 


5  b 


x 


is  equivalent  to  a  3_  ■> 


9  a 


C  8  I  'd  cL  Q 

■>  or  to  2ab-v.v4-6b.y?<  I  fay  thefe  are  all  evi- 
9  a  c 


aa-f.2ab-f-bb(a-fb 
a  a 

o.  -f  2  a  b  4-  b  b 

-f*  2  a  b  -j-  b  b 


O 


o 


dent,  becaufe  it  will  appear  at  firft  fight,  that  the  propofed 
quantities  aie  produced,  by  multiplying  the  root,  into  them- 
felves  (as  a  a  from  a  into  a  ;  a  a  c  c  from  a  c  into  ac;  9  a  a c c 
from  3  ac  into  3a c,  &c.)  But  when  quantities  confift  of  fe¬ 
deral  terms,  the  bufinefs  is  performed  as  in  numbers. 

Thus  to  extract  the  fquare  root  out  of  a  a  -{-  2  a  b  -f-  b  b ;  in 
the  firft  place,  write  the  root  of  the  firft  term  a  a,  viz.  a 
in  the  quotient,  and  having  fubtraCfed  its  fquare  a  x  a,  there 

will  remain  2  a  b  -f  b  b  to 
find  the  remainder  of  the 
root  by.  Say  therefore,  how 
many  times  is  the  double  of 
the  quotient,  or  2  a,  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  firft  term  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  2  a  b  ?  I  anfwer  b 
[  times  ]  therefore  write  b  in 
the  quotient,  and  having  fub- 
traCled  the  produCt  of  b-  into  2  a  4-  b,  or  2  a  b  4-  b  b,  there 
will  remain  nothing.  Which  fliews  that  the  work  is  finifhed, 
the  root  coming  out  a  4-  b. 

And  thus  to  extract  the  root  out  of  a+  4-  6  a5  b  4-  5aabb 
* — ■  12  a  b{  4-  4  bj,  firft  fet  in  the  quotient  the  root  of  the 

firft  tei m  a-,  viz.  a  a,  and  havtng  fubtraCfed  its  fquare 

a  a  X  a  a,  or  a+,  there  will  remain  6  a'  b  4-  5  a  a  b  b 

—  12  a  b3  4-  b+  to  find  the  remainder  of  the  root.  Say 
therefore,  how  many  times  is  2  a  a  contained  in  6 "a3  b? 

.Anfwer  3  a  b  ;  wherefore  write  3  a  b  in  the  quotient,  and 
having  fubtraCled  the  produCt  of  3  a  b,  into  2  a  a  4-  3  a  b, 
or  6  a:  b  4-  9  a  a  b  b,  there  will  yet  remain  —  4  a  a  b  b 

—  12  a  b!  4-  4  b4  to  carry  on  the  work.  Therefore,  fay 
again,  how  many  times  is  the  double  of  the  quotient,  viz. 

2  a  a  4-  6  a  b  contained  in  —  4  a  a  b  —  12  a  b!,  or 

which  is  the  fame  thing,  how  many  times  is  the  double 

of  the  firft  term  of  the  quotient,  or  2  a  a,  contained  in  the 
firft  term  of  the  remainder  —  4  a  a  b  b  ?  Anfwer  2  b  b. 
Therefore  having  writ  -  2  b  b  in  the  quotient,  and  fub- 
traCfed  the  produCt  —  2  b  b  into  2  a  a  4.  6  a  b _  2b  b, 

or  —  4  a  a  b  b  —  12  a  b*  4-  4  b4,  there  will  remain  no¬ 

thing. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  root  is  a  4-  3  a  b  —  2  b  b. 
a  ’  +  6  b  F  5  a  a  b  b  —  1 2  a  b’  —  4  b+  (a  a  4-  3  a  —  b  2  b  b 

ii*  » 

“  6‘r  b  4-  9  a  a  bb— 12  a  b3  4- 4b4 

o  -h  6  b  4-  9  a  a  b  b 

0  —  4aa  b  b  —  12  a  b3  4-  4b4 
—  4aabb  —  12  a  b;  -j-  4  b4 

o  q  o 

And  thus  the  root  of  the  quantity  *.*• — .  a  *  4-  j.  a  a  is 

a  -----  ,  a  ;  and  the  root  of  the  quantity  y4  4-  4  y*—  8  y 

4-  4  k  y  y-f  2  y  2  ;  and  the  root  of  the  quantity  16  a+ 
24  a  a  r.v  +  9  12  b  b  r  *  _  16  a  a  b  b  4-  4  b+  is 

3  x  —  4  a  a  -j—  2  b  b,  as  may  appear  underneath. 

— » a  x  4*  C  a  a  (x  4  a 
.v  x  • 


16  a4 

—  24  a  a  —  i6aabb 
9  *  -f  r2b  b*  +  4  b+ 

9  *4 

o  4“  1 6  a4 

-.24a  a  —  16  a2  b* 

“fti2bb  4  b  4 

o  o 

y4  +  4  y5  —  8  y  4-  4  (y  y  +  2  y 

y4 


4  y3  +  4  y  y 

o  — 4y  y 

—  4yy— 8y  +  4 

000 

If  you  would  extract  the  cube  root  of  a 3  -J-  3  a  b  -j-  3  a  b  4- 
b3,  the  operation  is  performed  thus : 

a34”3aab-j-  3abb-{-b3(a-f-b 


a3 


3aa)°  +  3aab  (b 


o 


a  x-f-I.  a  a 


a 


a3  *4“*  3  a  a  b  -f-  3  a  b  b  -f-  bs 
000 

Extract  firft  the  cube  root  out  of  the  firft  term  a",'  viz.  a,  and 
fet  it  down  in  the  quotient :  then  fubtraCting  its  cube  a>,  fay, 
how  many  times  is  its  triple  fquare,  or  3  a  a,  contained  in 
the  next  term  of  the  remainder  3  a  a  b  ?  and  there  comes  out 
b  ;  wherefore  write  b  in  the  quotient,  and  fubtraCting  the  cube 
of  the  quotient  a  -f-  b,  there  will  remain  o ;  therafotC  a  -f-  b 
is  the  root.  After  the  fame  manner,  if  the  cube  root  is  to  be 
extracted,  out  of  z6  -f-  6  Z5  —  40  z3  -f-  96  z  — -  64,  it  vCill 
come  out  z  z  -f-  2  z  —  4.  And  fo  likewife  in  higher  roots. 

EXTRANEOUS  Motion.  See  the  article  Motion. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  fomething  out  of  the  common  courfe. 
See  Ordinary. 

Extraordinary  Courier s,  are  thofe  fent  exprefs  ott  fome  ur¬ 
gent  occafion.  See  Courier. 

Embajfador ,  or  Envoy  Extraordinary,  is  fuch  a  one  as  is 
fent  to  treat,  or  negotiate  fome  fpecial  and  important  affair, 
as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  OV.  or  even  on  occa¬ 
fion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolance,  congratulation,  &c. 
See  Embassador,  and  Ordinary. 

A  Gazette ,  Journal \  or  other  News-paper  extraordinary ,  19 
that  publifhed  after  fome  great  and  notable  event,  cbntainihg 
the  detail,  or  particulars  thereof,  which  were  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  papers.  —•Our  news  writers  generally  ufe  poftferipts, 
or  fupplements,  inftead  of  extraordinaries. 

Extraordinary  Culverin.  See  the  article  Culverin. 

EXTRAVAG ANTES,  a  part  of  the  canon  law,  containing 
diverfe  conftitutions  of  the  popes,  not  included  in  the  body  of 
the  canon  law. — Whence  the  denomination  extravagante i  : 
quafi  extra  corpus  juris  vagantes.  See  Canon  Law. 

The  extravagantes  are  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firft  contains 
XX  conftitutions  of  John  XXII:  and  the  fecond,  other  later  cort- 
ftitutionsof  the  faid  John  and  his  fucceffors.  See  Constitution. 

EXTRAVASATION  *,  in  medicine,  a  motion  of  the  blood, 
whereby  it  breaks  out  of  its  ordinary  veffels,  the  veins  or  ar¬ 
teries,  and  either  gathers,  and  ftagnates  in  fome  foft  pa^rt,  or 
is  thrown  quite  out  of  the  body.  See  Blood,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  extra ,  without,  -and  vas,  veffel. 
The  ordinary  caufes  of  extravafations,  are  unnatural  repletions, 
and  diftentions  of  the  veffels ;  or  lacerations,  and  erofions  there¬ 
of.  There  is  a  neceffity  for  bleeding,  to  prevent  the  blood’s 
growing  to  fuch  a  head  as  to  extravafate.  See  Phlebotomy. 
— In  wounds  of  the  head,  particularly,  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
to  prevent  the  extravafations  of  the  blood  in  the  brain. 

Extravasation,  is  fometimes  likewife  ufed  in  fpeakino-  of 
other  humours  befide  the  blood;  as  the  lympha,  urine, °&c. 
See  Dropsy. 

The  gardeners  ufe  the  term  in  fpeaking  of  gums,  juices, 
which  ooze  out  of  their  trees  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  incifi- 
ons.  See  Gum,  Balsam,  tfte. 

EXTREAM,  or  Extreme,  is  applied  to  the  laft  and  outer- 
moft  part  of  any  thing ;  or  that  which  finifties,  and  terminates 
it  on  that  fide. 

The  extreams  of  a  line  are  points. — There  is  no  palling  out  of 
one  extream ,  into  the  other,  without  going  through  the  mid¬ 
dle. — Extream  remedies  muft  only  be  had  recourfe  to  in  ex¬ 
tream  neceffity. 

Some  anatomifts  apply  the  denomination  extream,  or  extrems- 
mities ,  to  the  arms  and  legs.  See  Body,  £sV, 

The  arms,  or  upper  Extremities,  confift  of  62  bones; 
thirty-one  in  each,  viz.  the  omoplate,  humerus,  cubitus,  ra¬ 
dius,  eight  in  the  carpus,  four  in  the  metacarpus,  and  fifteen 
in  the  fingers.  See  Arm,  Bone,  Omoplate,  UV. 

Th<t 


EXT 

The  W  Extremities,  or  legs,  confift  of  fixty  .  thirty  i„ 

'achV“'  ,h=femur>  tibia,  fibula,  feven  in  the  L- 

fus,  five  m  the  mctatarfus,  and  fourteen  in  the  finders  Sc, 
Leg,  Femur,  &c.  bers> 

Ext  reams,  in  logic,  denote  the  two  extream  terms  of  the  con- 

dufion  of  a  fyllogifm,  «  the  predicate  and  fubjed.  See 
Conclusion.  j  c 

They  are  called  extream,  from  their  relation  to  another  term 

winch  is  a  medium,  or  mean  between  them.  See  Medium  ’ 

?  he  predicate,  as  bemg  likewife  had  in  the  firft  propofi.“n 
ts  called  the  map,  extremum,  greater  extream-,  and  the  fub- 
yeft,  as  bemg  put  in  the  fecond,  or  minor  proportion  ifcalled 
Subject.  eXtrEmum'  lefler  ““rean,.  See  Predicate,  and 

Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  man  is  an  animal,  Peter  is  a  man  • 
therefore  Peter  Is  an  animal ;  the  word  animal  is  the  urea tei 
extream  ;  Peter  the  lefs  extream-,  and  man  the  medium  See 
.  Syllogism.  uia*  OL-e 

'S.XTKt.AM  and  mean  frepartiott,  in  geometry,  is  when  a  line  is 

fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater  fegment  a 
that  fegment  is  to  the  other.  n  ’  as 

Or,  as  Euchd  expreffeth  it,-  When  the  line  id  fo  divided  that 
the  reftangle  under  the  whole  line  and  the  lelTer  fegment  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  fegment.  b 

he  mYention  of  this  divilion  is  thus :  let  the  given  line  be 
AB  a,  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  6 4.  N°  1.)  and  for  the  greater 
fegment  put  *,•  the  lefTer  will  be  a—  v.  Then  by  th/hypo- 
thefis,  a  :  x  :  x  Therefore  aa-a*  =  *;,  3 

quently  a  a  =  a  *  -f  a  r.  And  by  adding  *  a  a  on  each  fide’ 

to  make  x4-af -Liaa  a  rnmrtmf  XT  • 

■„  n  A  1  4  c°rnpleat  fquare,  the  equation 

wdl  ftand  thus  4  a  a  —  *  x  x  a  .j.  *  a  a  4 

Now,  fince  the  latter  i,  exadly  a  fqtatrt,  ife  root  w  -f  i 

4  —  y/  £  a  a,  and  By  tranfpofitiOn  it  will  be  1/  S.  TT  — .  1 
a  .  —  x  ;  which  laft  equation  is  a  canon  to  find  x  * 

For  aj  the/°f  A  B  —  a,  fet  at  right  angles  C  B  —  a  • 
•then  draw  C  A,  the  fquare  of  which  is_equa),  A  B  q  +  Q  B  q 

—  ^  a  a.  And  therefore  A  C  n:  y/  |  aa;  make  CD  —  PA 
From  whence  C  B  ==  i  a  being  taken,  as  the  cafe  requires! 
there  remains  B  D  —  x  ;  which  transferred  into  A  B  jfhall 

give  the  point  E,  vfhere  A  B  is  cut  according  to  extream  and 
mean  proportion. 

This  cannot  be  exaftly  done  in  numbers ;  but  if  you  would 
have  it  tolerably  near  add  together  the  fquare  of  any  number, 
and  the  fquare  of  its  half,  and  extract  as  near  as  you  can  the 
fquare  root  of  the  fum  ;  from  whence  taking  half,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  the  greater  part, 

EXTREAM- UNCTlON,  one  of  the  faemments  of  the 
Romifli  church,  the  fifth  in  order,  adminiftered  to  people  dan- 
geroufly  Tick,  by  anointing  them  with  holy  oils,  and  perform¬ 
ing  feveral  prayers  over  them.  See  Unction,  and  Sacra¬ 
ment. 

It  is  called  extream  undion ,  as  being  only  given  to  perfons  in 
extremity.— In  the  XHIth  century,  it  was  called  the  motion  of 
r  the  fick,  and  not  extream  undion  :  for  in  the  earlier  ages  it 
was  given  before  the  viaticum ;  which  practice,  according  to 
Fa.  Mabillon,  was  not  changed  till  the  XUIth  century  See 
Viaticum.  j  ' 

The  reafons  he  ailigns  for  the  change  are,  that  in  that  a^e 
there  arofe  diverfe  miftaken  opinions,  feveral  of  which  we  find 
mentioned  and  condemned  in  the  Englifh  councils.  Among 
the  reft,  it  was  held,  that  fuch  as  had  received  this  facrament,  in 
cafe  they  recovered,  might  not  make  ufe  of  their  wives,  nor  eat 
meat,  nor  go  bare- footed  :  whence  theychofe  to  forbear  uhng 
it  till  the  laft  extremity ;  which  pradice  prevailed.  See  the 
councils  of  Worcefter  and  Exeter,  in  the  year  1287  ;  that  of 
Winchefter  in  1308  ;  and  Fa.  Mabillon,  Ada  Sand.  Benedid. 
Ssec.  III.  p.  1. 

The  form  of  extream  undion  is  now  deprecative,  as  the  divines 
call  it ;  formerly  it  was  abfolute  and  indicative. 

This  facrament  is  not  only  in  ufe  in  the  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the 
Greek  church,  and  throughout  the  eaft,  though  under  another 
name,  and  with  fome  difference  in  the  circumftances ;  in  that 
the  orientals  do  not  wait  till  their  fick  are  come  to  extremity, 
in  order  to  anoint  them  :  but  the  fick  generally  go  to  church 
themfelves ;  and  it  is  adminiftered  to  them  as  often  as  they  are 
indifpofed  :  the  Greeks  taking  that  diredion  of  St/ James, 

C.  V.  ver.  14.  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pradfice,  in  a 
general  fenfe  :  Is  any  fick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  church ,  and  let  them  pray  over  him ,  anointing  him  with  oil 
Fa.  Dandini  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  undion  among  the  Ma- 
ronites :  the  one  called,  undion  with  the  oil  of  the  lamp ;  but 
this,  he  fuggefts,  is  not  the  facramental  undion,  ordinarily  ad¬ 
miniftered  to  fuch  as  are  in  extreme  ficknefs ;  for  that  the  oil 
is  only  confecrated  by  a  prieft,  and  that  it  is  given  to  all  who 
are  prefent,  not  to  the  fick  only,  but  alfo  to  the  healthy 
even  the  prieft  who  officiates  partakes  of  it.  The  other  kind 
of  undion,  according  to  that  father,  is  only  for  the  fick; 
it  is  performed  with  oil  confecrated  by  the  bifhop  alone,  on 

Holy  T  hurfday.  And  this,  it  feems,  is  their  facramental 
undion. 

But  that  undion  with  lamp  oil,  is  ui  ufe  not  only  among  the 
Maronites,  but  throughout  all  the  eaftern  church,  who  ufe  it 
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very  religioufiy.  The  truth  is,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  any 
other  facrament  of  extream  undion  befide  this  -—Yet.  Fa.  Goar 
obferves,  though  it  be  only  a  ceremony,  with  regard  to  thofe 
in  health,  it  is  a  real  facrament  to  thofe  that  are  lick. 

In  their  great  churches  they  have  a  lamp,  wherein  this  oil  for 
the  fick  is  preferred:  this  lamp  they  call,  Ka, 
that  is,  the  lamp  of  oil  joined  with  prayer :  for  what  the  Latins 
call  extream  undion, (  the  Greeks  call  ^Xihaicv,  or  dyiov 
that  is,  oil  with  prayer ,  or  holy  oil. 

F*TREMUM  Claufit  Diem.  See  the  article  Diem. 

IN  SIC,  is  applied  in  the  fchools  in  various  ferifes. — 
sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  belonging  to  the  efience  of 
anot  ter .  in  which  fenfe  the  efficient  caufe,  and  the  end  or 

cope  o  a  thing,  are  faid  to  be  extrinfic ,  or  extrin/ic  caufes. 
oee  Cause.  j 

Sometimes  it  implies  a  thing’s  not  being  contained  within  the 
capacity  of  another. — -In  which  fenfe  thofe  caufes  are  faid  to  be 
extrinfic ,  which  introduce  fomething  into  a  fubjedt  from  with¬ 
out  :  as  when  fire  introduces  heat;  &c. 

Sometimes  it  denotes  a  thing  added,  or  applied  to  another.  — • 
hus,  accidents  and  adherences  are  faid  to  be  extrinfic  to  the 
lubjedt ;  and  thus  vifion  is  extrinfic  to  the  wall  feen.  See  Ac¬ 
cident. 

Extrinsic  Argument.  \  f  Argument. 

Extrinsic  Service.  <,  °ee  |  Service. 

EXUBERANCE  *,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  a  redundancy'.  See  Re¬ 
dundance,  and  Pleonasm. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ex  and  uber,  plentiful; 
of  uber ,  udder.  r 

EXUDATION,  the  adt  of  fWeating  out.  —  In  which  manner, 

gums,  a  fams,  &c.  are  laid  to  be  produced  from  trees.  See 
Gum,  and  Balsa al. 

EXULCERATION,  in  medicine,  the  adt  of  caufing,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  ulcers.  See  Ulcer. 

Thus,  arfenic  exulcerates  the  inteftines  :  corrofive  humours  f.v- 
ulcerate  the  skim  See  Corrosion. 

Exulceration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer  itfelf;  hut 
more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  erofions,  which  wear  away 
the  lubltance,  and  form  ulcers.  See  Erosion 

P  hl the  inteffine5?’  are  marks  of  Poifon.  See  Poison. 

Uo  I  ION,  the  aa  of  burning  with  fire  ;  ufed  infomeopera- 

rSe,eBuRN>  Cautery,  fiTr. 

.XUVldE  ,  m  phyfiology,  tranfient  parts  of  certain  animals, 
which  they  put  off,  or  lay  down,  and  affume  new  ones. 

J.  he  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  exuere,  to  put  off,  to  dived. 
Such,  efpecially  are  the  skins,  or  Houghs  of  ferpents  ;  fhells  of 
obfters,  and  the  like,  which  are  annually  changed,  and  re- 
newed  in  the  fpring.  See  Reproduction. 
xuvi2E  is  alfo  ufed  for  fome  fhells,  and  other  marine  bodies 
frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  fuppofed  to  have 
been  depofited  there  at  the  deluge ;  as  being  the  real  fpoils  of 
once  living  creatures.  See  Shell,  Fossil,  Deluge,  ^ 
EYE,  the  organ,  or  part  of  the  body,  wherebv  vifion  is  effeded, 

whereby  yifible  objedfs  are  reprefented  to  the  mind.  See 
Vision,  and  Visible. 

The  eye,  or  organ  of  fight,  is  generally  divided  into  internal 
and  external  parts ;  or  into  the  eye  properly  fo  called,  and  the  ap¬ 
pendages  thereof.  1 

Under  the  latter  clafs,  come  the  orbit,  or  cavity  wherein  the 
eye  \s  pJaced  ;  thefupercilium,  or  eye-brow,  whereby  fweat,  and 
other  nufances,  are  prevented  falling  down  into  it ;  the  pal- 
pebree,  or  eye-lids,  which  cover  and  defend  it  in  time  of  fleep; 
with  their  cilia,  or  fringes  of  hair,  to  break  the  too  fierce 
impreffion  of  the  light,  and  keep  off  flies  and  moats  ;  and  the 
canthi,  or  angles.  See  Palpebra,  Cilia,  Orbit,  Can- 

THUS,  &C.  ’  t 

The  eye  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a  globular  form,  and  confiftsof 
tunics,  humours,  and  veffels.  SeeTuNiCA,  Humour  &c. 

In  fome  parts  it  is  lined  with  fat ;  and  it  is  moved  with  mufcles  ’ 
which  two  latter  are  by  fome  anatomifts,  though  fomewhat  in¬ 
accurately,  reckoned  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  tunics,  coats,  or  membranes  of  the  eye  are  fix  :  viz.  1 0 
The  adnata,  or  conjunaiva,  covering  the  whole  ball  of  the 
except  the  fore-part,  called  the  fight ;  and  making  what 
we  popularly  call  the  white  of  the  eye  :  though  this  is  not  rec¬ 
koned  as  a  proper  tunic  of  the  eye.  2».  Immediately  under 
the  adnata,  is  the  fcletonca,  which  covers  the  whole  globe  of 
the  eye  ;  being  opake  every  where  but  in  the  fore-part,  which 
covers  the  fight  and  is  tranfparent  like  horn  ;  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  anatomifts  to  account  this  a  diftina  membrane  the  qd 
in  number,  and  to  denominate  it  the  cornea.  The  4th  is  the 
choroides,  fituate  immediately  under  the  fclerotica  Its  fore 
part,  hke  the  former,  is  tranfparent,  and  therefore  accounted 
a  diftina ,  or  5th  coat,  and  called  the  uvea.  Of  the  duplica¬ 
te  of  this  part  of  the  tun.c,  is  formed  a  ftriped,  vanegated 
circle,  called  the  ms  which,  in  different  fubjeas,  is  of  d.ffe- 
rent  co  ours,  and  gives  the  denomination  of  this  or  that  co- 

°M  rl  In-  ltS,  middle  ls  an  aperture,  or  perforation 

called  the  ^  01 of  the  eye,  about  which  the  iris  forms 
a  ring  From  the  infide  of  this  tunic,  fpring  certain  fibres,  , 
wh  h  fPread,ng  round  the  cryftalline  humoiw,  form  the  liga- 
mentum  ciliare.  I  he  6th  tunic,  which  fome  only  make  the 
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^d,  is  the  retina ,  fo  called,  as  refembling  a  net,  and  covering 
only  the  fund,  or  the  bottom  of  the  eye ,  oppolite  to  the  fight. 
Of  the  three  proper  tunics,  the  fclcrotica ,  choroides ,  and  reti¬ 
na ,  the  firft  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater,  being  detached 
from  the  brain  as  an  outer  coat,  or  cover  of  the  optic  nerve, 
till  arriving  at  the  ball  of  the  eye,  it  is  there  expanded  into  a 
tunic :  the  fecond  is  derived  from  the  pia  mater,  and  tranf- 
mitted  likewile  from  the  brain,  along  with  the  optic  nerve ; 
the  third  may  be  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  brain,  or  medulla 
itfelf,  as  being  an  expartfion  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
optic  nerve.  See  each  tunic  deferibed  under  its  proper  article, 
Conjunctiva,  Sclerotica,  Cornea,  Choroides, 
Uvea,  and  Retina.  See  alfo  Iris,  and  Pupilla. 

The  humours  of  the  eye ,  inclofed  between  thefe  tunics,  are 
three:  viz.  iw.  The  aqueous ,  a  limpid,  tranfparent  humour, 
iituate  in  the  forepart  of  the  eye ,  immediately  under  the  cor* 
nea,  and  occalioning  its  protuberance.  2U.  The  cryjlalline , 
lltuate  immediately  under  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea,  op- 
pofite  to  the  pupil.  30.  The  vitrious ,  or  glafly  humour, 
which  fills  all  the  hind  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  globe ;  and  is 
that  which  gives  the  fpherical  figure  to  the  eye.  On  its  back 
part  is  the  retina  fpread.  See  each  humour  under  its  proper 
article,  Aqueous,  Crystaline,  and  Vitrious. 

Some  authors  finding  thefe  humours  cover’d  with  proper  mem¬ 
branes,  have  given  diftinit  names  to  them,  as  the  aqueous , 
cryjlalline ,  and  vitrious  tunics  ;  but  thefe  being  only  productions 
of  the  other  coats  above-mentioned,  the  diftindtion  is  not  much 
regarded. 

I  he  vejj'els  of  the  eye  are  nerves,  glands,  arteries,  and  veins. 
I.  1  he  nerves  are  the  optic  pair,  which  iffuing  through  a 
perforation  in  the  skull,  behind  the  orbit,  enter  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  diffufe  and  lofe  themfelves  therein  ;  the  outer  coat,  as 
already  obferved,  going  to  form  the  fclerotica,  the  inner  to  the 
choroides,  and  the  medulla  to  the  retina.  See  Optic  Nerve ,  &c. 
Befide  which,  the  motorii,  pathetici,  the  firft  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  called  opthalmics ,  and  the  6th  pair  are  beftowed  on 
the  mufcles  of  the  eye.  See  Nerve. 

2°.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  near  the  lefier  or 
outer  canthus,  is  the  glandula  innominata,  or  lachrymalis,  which 
feparates  the  matter  of  the  tears,  to  be  difeharged  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  motion  of  the  eye-lid ,  upon  the  cornea,  to  moiften  it, 
and  facilitate  its  motion.  The  tears  falling  down  the  cornea, 
are  flopped  by  the  edge  of  the  under  eye-lid,  along  which  they 
run,  till  they  fall  into  two  fmall  holes  in  the  great  angle,  one 
in  each  eyelid,  called  puncia  lachrymalia ,  which  lead  to  a  fmall 
bag,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  fmall  tube  arihng,  opens  in¬ 
to  the  nofe.  Between  the  two  punfita,  is  a  caruncle,  or  emi¬ 
nence  which  ferves  to  feparate  and  keep  them  open,  and  which 
was  anciently  taken  for  the  glandula  lachrymalis.  See  La¬ 
chrymal,  Lachrymalia,  Tears,  bV. 

30.  The  eye  receive  arteries,  both  from  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  carotids,  and  returns  the  blood  by  veins  that  go  to  the 
jugulars.  See  Carotid,  and  Jugular. 

The  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  fix  ;  four  of  which  are  from  their 
fituation  called  re£li,  or  ftraight  mufcles;  and  two,  ohliqui. 
The  refti  come  from  feveral  points  of  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
and  run  immediately  between  the  fclerotica  and  adnata :  they 
derive  feveral  denominations  from  their  feveral  offices,  viz.  at- 
tollens,  or  fuperhus,  which  draws  the  eye  upwards  :  deprimens, 
or  humilis,  which  cafts  it  down  :  adducens,  and  potator,  which 
draws  the  eye  towards  the  nofe  :  and  abducens,  -or  indignat  or, 
which  draws  it  the  other  way  toward  the  lefier  angle.  The 
two  oblique  mufcles  are,  the  fuperior ,  called  alfo  rotator ,  and 
trochlearis ;  and  the  inferior.  See  each  mufcle  in  its  proper 
place,  Attollens,  Deprimens,  Adducens,  Abducens, 
Obliquus,  Trochlearis,  &c. 

The  whole  ftru&ure  and  apparatus  of  the  eye  tends  to  this,  that 
there  be  produced  a  diftindb  and  vivid  colleftion  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  diredlly  under  the  pupil,  of  all  the  rays,  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  any  point  of  an  objedf,  and  entering  the  eye,  pe¬ 
netrate  the  cryftalline  humour ;  and  that  fo  many  points  be 
painted  in  the  botom  of  the  eye,  as  are  confpicuous  in  an  ob- 
jeift,  that  fo  a  fmall  image  like  thereto,  may  be  reprefented  on 
the  retina.  See  Ray,  and  Radiant. 

In  order  to  this,  the  rays  from  any  radiant  or  reflecting  point, 
ftriking  on  the  cornea,  are  refradted  towards  the  perpendicular, 
and  thus  determined  to  proceed  through  the  aperture  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  to  the  furface  of  the  cryftalline  :  while  other  rays,  which 
entered  fo  obliquely  as  to  be  thrown  upon  the  iris,  are  refledted 
out  again,  that  they  may  not  difturb  the  diftindtnefs  of  the  fight: 
and  others  whofe  lefs  obliquity  threw  them  between  the  uvea 
and  vitrious  humour,  are  extinguiflied  in  the  darknefs  thereof: 
that  none  can  be  propagated  through  the  vitrious,  but  Inch  as 
palling  through  the  pupil,  ftrike  on  the  cryftalline.  See  Cry- 
stalline,  and  Refraction. 

In  the  mean  time  the  iris,  contracting  by  its  circular,  or  dila¬ 
ting  by  its  r.ght  fibres,  the  pupilla  of  the'  eye  ;  admits  fewer  or 
more  rays,  as  tie  o  jedf  is  nearer  or  more  vivid  ;  or  remoter 
and  more  languid.  See  Pupil. 

Now,  the  flatter  the  figure  of  the  cornea  is,  the  lefs  does  it  coileft 
the  rays  e.mtted  from  any  lucid  point;  whence  fewer  arrive  at 
the  cryftalline, and  tholemore  diverging :  unit*  when  they  come 


from  a  very  remote  objeCt :  on  the  contrary,  the  rounder  it  is, 
the  more  of  the  rays  from  any  point  does  itcolledf,  and  throw 
on  the  cryftalline  ;  and  thofe  the  more  converging  :  whence 
one  great  caufe  of  the  defeCts  in  the  eyes  both  of  old  men  and 
myopes.  Again,  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  pupil  to  the 
cryftalline,  are  there  refra&ed  a-new,  further  colledted,  and 
rendered  converging ;  fo  as  that  thofe  which  came  from  the 
lame  point  of  the  objeCt,  are  now  thrown  in  one  point  through 
the  vitrious,  upon  the  retina;  where  they  paint  or  exhibit  that 
precife  point  of  the  objeCt  whence  they  flowed.  Accordingly, 
if  the  cryftalline  be  very  denfe,  or  fpherical,  the  focus,  or^the 
point  wherein  they  are  united,  will  be  too  near  ;  and  if  too  fiat, 
or  rare,  the  point  wi'.l  be  tco  remote  ;  the  effeCt  of  both  which 
is  confufion.  And  hence  another  caufe  of  the  defeCts  of  my¬ 
opes  and  presbytre.  See  Myops,  and  Press yta 
It  is  not,  however,  myopes  and  old  men  alone,  that  would  la¬ 
bour  under  thefe  defeCts,  and  have  their  vifion,  in  moft  cafes 
confufed,  as  in  objeCts  very  near,  and  very  remote,  very  fmall, 
or  very  great :  but  thofe  would  be  the  common  condition  of  vi¬ 
fion.  DiftinCt  vifion,  depending  abfolutely  on  the  union  of  all 
the  rays  coming  from  the  fame  point  of  the  objeCt,  on  the  fame 
precife  point  of  the  retina  ;  and  rays  from  objeCts  at  different 
di fiances,  being  united  at  different  diftances  behind  the  cry¬ 
ftalline  ;  it  were  impoffible,  e.  gr.  for  the  fame  eye  to  fee  di- 
ftiridtly  any  two  objeCts  differently  diftant  from  it.  But  na¬ 
ture  has  made  a  provilion  againft  thefe  defedds ;  and  that  prin¬ 
cipally,  by  bringing  the  cryftalline  nearer  to  the  cornea,  cr 
further  from  it  occalionally ;  which  is  effedded  two  ways,  viz. 
either  by  comprefling  the  bulb  of  the  eye  by  the  four  mufcles  all 
ftrongly  contradded  at  once,  which  changes  the  figure  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  renders  the  eye  oblong ;  or  by  the  liga- 
mentum  ciliare,  augmenting  anJ  diminidhing  the  convexity  of 
the  cryftalline,  and  fetting  it  nearer  or  further  from  the  retina. 
See  Seeinc,  Sight,  &c.  , 

As  complex  as  the  mechanifm  of  the  eye  may  feem,  and  as 
manifold  as  the  parts  are  which  have  a  relation  hereto :  the 
juftnefs  of  vifion  feems  to  require  an  exadd  habitude  in  them 
all. — Thus,  though  the  pupil  be  no  fubftantial  part  of  the  eye, 
but  only  an  aperture  of  the  uvea  almoft  perpetually  changing 
its  bignefs  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  light  the  eye 
chances  to  beexpofed  to  ;  and  therefore  fhould  feem,  while  this 
hole  remains  open,  to  perform  its  office,  by  giving  entrance  to 
the  incident  rays  of  light :  yet  Mr.  Boyle  faw  a  woman,  who, 
after  a  fever,  not  being  able  to  dilate  the  pupilla;  of  her  eyes,  as 
before,  though  they  were  little  narrower  than  ordinary ;  yet 
had  fhe  thereby  almoft  loft  her  fight.— And  on  the  other  Vide, 
though  a  competent  widened  of  the  pupil  be  requifite  to  a  clear 
and  diftinft  vifion,  yet  if  its  dilatation  exceeds  the  due  limits, 
there  is  thereby  produced  a  confiderable  diftemper  of  fight.  It 
may  feem  alfo  but  a  flight  circumftance,  that  the  tranfparent 
coats  of  the  eye  fhould  be  devoid  of  colour ;  and  of  as  little 
moment,  that  the  cornea  fhould  be  very  fmooth,  provided  it 
remain  tranfparent :  yet  when  either  -of  thefe  circumftances 
wanting,  the  fight  is  greatly  vitiated.  —  Thus  we  fee,  that  in 
the  yellow  jaundice,  the  adventitious  colour  wherewith  the  eye 
is  tinged,  makes  the  patient  think  he  fees  many  objeCts  yellow, 
which  are  of  contrary  colour.  ... 

It  has  of  late  been  an  opinion,  that  though  both  eyes  be  open, 
and  turned  towards  an  objeCt,  yet  only  one  of  them  at  a  time 
is  effectually  employed  in  giving  the  reprefentation  of  it :  fo 
that  the  having  of  two  eyes  fhould  feem  in  fome  for*  a  redun¬ 
dance.  —  But  Mr.  Boyle  furnifhes  feveral  confiderations  which 
invalidate  this  opinion,  and  fhew  that  both  the  eyes  are  of  ufe 
at  the  fame  time.— He  aflures  us,  he  has  found  by  frequent 
experiment,  that  his  two  eyes  together,  beheld  an  object  in 
another  fituation,  than  either  of  them  apart  would  do.  —  He 
adds,  that  he  has  met  with  a  perfon,  who  had  a  cataraft  in 
hls  fe  for  two  or  three  years,  without  finding  any  impediment 
in  his  fight,  though  others  had,  during  that  time,  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  a  white  film  that  had  crofted  his  eye :  till  at  lennh  hap¬ 
pening  to  rub  his  found  eye,  he  was  furprized  to  find  hunfelf  in 
the  dark  :  and  that  a  very  ingenious  perfon,  who  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  had  one  of  his  eyes  ftruck  out,  told  him,  that  for  fome 
months  after,  he  was  apt  to  miflake  the  fituation  and  d.ftances 
of  things ;  for  having  frequent  occafion  to  pour  liquors  out  of 
one  vial  into  another,  after  this  misfortune  he  often  fpilt  them, 
and  let  them  run  quite  befide  the  necks  of  the  vials,  he 
thought  he  was  pouring  them  direCtly  into. 

The  like  was  related  to  him  by  another  perfon,  who  had,  by 
a  wound,  loft  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  eyes  ;  viz,,  that  for  fome 
time  after,  he  often,  in  pouring  out  his  wine,  miffed  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  or  glafs. 

A  yet  more  confiderable  inftance  of  this  kind,  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  gives  us,  of  a  noble  perfon,  who,  in  a  fight,  had  one  of 
his  eyes  ftrangely  mangled  by  a  musket  ball,  which  came  out 
at  his  mouth  ;  after  which  accident,  he  could  not  well  pour 
drink  out  of  one  veffel  into  another  ;  but  had  broken  many 
glafl’es  by  letting  them  fall  out  of  his  hand,  when  he  thought 
he  had  given  them  to  another,  or  fet  them  down  on  the  table  : 
he  added,  that  this  aptnefs  to  misjudge  of  diftances  and  fitua¬ 
tion,  continued  with  him,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  for 
two  years. 
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I  EYE 

The  comparative  ftrutfture,  and  anatomy  of  the  eye,  is  very 
t  curious  the  fituation,  number,  conformation,  &c.  of  this 
organ,  m  ^nerent  animals,  being  finely  and  wonderfully 
I  adapted  to  their  different  circumftances,  occafions,  and  manners 

»(  of  living- 

i  In  man,  and  fome  other  creatures,  an  ingenious  author  ob- 
ferves,  the  eye  is  p  aced  chiefly  to  look  forwards ;  but  withal 
o  ordered,  as  to  take  in  nearly  the  hemifphere  before  it.  ^In 
lirds,  and  fome  other  creatures,  the  eyes  are  fo  feated,  as  to 
-ke  in  near  a  whole  fphere,  that  they  may  the  better  feek 
ie,r  food  and  efcape  danger.— In  others  they  are  feated  fo 
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as 
ene 


in 


to  fee  behind  them,  or  on  each  fide,  whereby  to  fee  the  ene 

!  W  Purfu‘nkg  them  :  Jh,us>  har«  and  conies,  the  eyes  are 
very  protuberant,  and  placed  fo  much  towards  the  fide  of  the 
!#ead,  that  their  two  eyes  take  in  nearly  a  whole  fphere  :  where 
<Cas  ^  that  purfue  them,  the  eyes  are  fet  more  forward 
,  the  head,  to  look  that  way  more  than  backward 
.  Generally,  the  head  is  contrived  to  turn  this  and  that  wav 
-  chiefly,  for  the  occafions  of  the  eyes  ;  and  generally  the  eye’s 

f  r  UpWards’  downwards,  backwards 

and  fidewi fe,  for  the  more  commodious  reception  of  the  vifu 

Wrh%e  nature  de,viates  thefe  methods,  fhe  alway 
lakes  ufe  of  very  artful  expedients  to  anfwer  the  fame  end. 7 

Jus,  in  fome  creatures,  the  eyes  are  fet  out  at  a  diftance  from 

feSr  that6  f' ^  and  ^  the  °ne  this  wa7>  and 

ie  other  that  as  in  fnails  particularly,  who  fe  eyes  are  con- 

uned  m  them  four  horns,  like  atramentous  fpots  fitted  to  the 

id  of  their  horns,  or  mther  to  the  ends  of  thofe  black  fila- 

nerVeS’  ^  in  thS  horn*  PowerJ  Exper. 

f  °threr  CrreatureJ  ™bTe  yes  or  head  is  without  motion, 
an  diverfe  infers,  that  defedf  is  fometimes  made  up  by  their 

"r  tHf  ?W°,;  33  in  fPiders’  ™hich  having  no 
ck,  and  consequently  the  head  being  immoveable,  the  defedt 

fupplied  by  the  fituation  and  multiplicity  of  their  eyes  ;  fome 

f,  °“r’  [°mf  a,nd  others  eight,  all  placed  in  the  forn¬ 
ix  >nt  of  the  head,  which  is.round  like  a  locket  of  diamonds. 

yt  i  * rea, 0n  Di‘J0Wer  SIves’  !s,  that  being  to  live  by  catching 
^  nimble,  and  fhy  a  prey  as  flies,  they  ought  to  fee  her  every 

lF;fanit0  take  her  per  faltum,  without  any  motion  of  the 
,.ead  to  difcover  them. 

's»  r"’  J1*:0’  and  moft  quadrupeds,  are  found  to  have  feveral 
ifcles  belonging  to  their  eyes,  by  help  whereof  they  can  turn 
1  m  any  way,  and  fo  obvert  the  organ  of  fenfe  to  the  objedf 
but  nature  not  having  given  that  mobility  to  the  eyes  of  flies, 
m  recompence  furnifties  them  with  a  multitude  of  little 
.uberant  parts,  finely  ranged  upon  the  convex  of  their  large 
;tng  ;  fo  that  by  means  of  thefe  numerous  little  ftuds, 
iberlefs  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  objecls  placed  on 
ler  hand,  above,  or  beneath  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  con- 
iiently  thrown  upon  that  organ,  to  render  the  objefts  they 
1e  from,  vifible  to  the  animal  5  and  by  the  help  of  a  good 
rofcope,  and  a  clear  light,  fome  hundreds  of  thefe  little 
imd  protuberances  may  be  difcovered,  curioufly  ranged  on 
is  convexity  of  a  Angle  eye  of  an  ordinary  flefh-fly. 
fcorpions  are  found  to  have  above  an  hundred  eyes  ;  and 
ammerdam  has  obferved  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  in  the 
ttle  infea  called  ephemera. 

t  other  creatures,  the  like  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  having 
eir  eyes  nearly  two  protuberant  hemifpheres,  each  confiftinl 
a  prodigious  number  of  other  little  fegments  of  a  fphere.  * 
he  eyes  of  a  cameleon,  Dr.  Goddard  obferves,  refemble  a 
S>  or  convex  glafs,  let  in  a  verfatile  globular  locket,  which 
■  turns  backward  and  forward  without  ftirring  the  head  3 
d  ordinarily  the  one  a  contrary  way  to  the  other, 
iltly,  the  mole,  which  the  ancients,  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Alb. 
Jgnus,  &c.  fuppofed  to  have  no  eyes  at  all,  is  now  found 
furnilh  a  notable  inftance  of  the  diverfity  of  the  apparatus 
vifion.  For  that  animal  living  altogether  under-ground, 
;ht  would  generally  be  ufelefs  to  it,  and  fo  tender  a  part  as 
>e  eye ,  troublefome.  It  has  therefore  eyes,  but  thofe  fo  ex- 
sedingly  finall,  and  withal  fituate  fo  far  in  the  head,  and  co¬ 
red  fo  ftrongly  over  with  hair,  that  they  cannot  ordinarily 
either  of  fervice  or  differvice  to-it.  Yet,  to  guide  and  fe- 
C  it  a  little  when  it  chances  to  be  above  ground,  Borri- 
uus,  Blafius,  Schneider,  Mr.  Derham,  and  others,  obferve, 
it  it  can  protend,  or  put  them  forth  beyond  the  skin,  and 
ftiri  draw  them  back  at  pleafure,  lomewhat  after  the  manner 
fnails.  v 

the  eyes  of  nodturnal  animals  is  a  part  not  yet  mentioned, 
~*t  a  fort  of  tapetum  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  which  gives 
kind  of  radiation  on  the  pupil,  enabling  them  to  fee  and 
itch  their  prey  in  the  dark.  Thus,  Dr.  mills  :  hujus  nfus 
■  oculi  pupillam  quafi  jubare  infito  illuminare—quare  in  fele  plu- 
mum  tllujlns  ejl,  at  homini,  avibus  &  pfiibus  dee  ft.  De  Ani  - 
a  Brutor.  J 

eadds,  that  in  fome  perfons  the  iris  has  a  faculty  alfo  of 
ffting  out  light .  and  inftances  in  a  man  of  a  hot  head,  who 
ter  a  plentiful  drinking  of  generous  wine,  could  fee  to  read 
the  darkeft  night.  Ibid. 

he  like  Pliny  tells  us  of  Tib.  Caefar,  that  upon  his  firft 
Vo?  ‘i  N^L VI!!16  C°Uld  ^  CVCry  thi"S  f°r  3  lkde  WhUe’ 


as  if  in  broad  day-light.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  XI.  C.  37.  And, 

n  r’  rifP  S'ves  a  parallel  inftance  of  a  gentleman  in  Bedford- 
Ihire.  Opthal.  C.  5.  §  12. 

proos>  befide  the  parts  of  the  eye  which  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  wit  men,  and  moft  quadrupeds,  have  a  peculiar  mem- 
which  is  not  coninionlv  perceived,  where- 
with  they  can,  at  pleafure,  cover  the  eye,  'without  too  much 
mdnng  the  fight  ^becaufe  the  membrane  is  both  tranfparent 
an  that  it  may  pals  for  a  kind  of  moveable  cornea, 

or  occafional  fafe-guard  to  the  eye. 

n  furniftnng  frogs  with  this  ftrong  membrane,  the  providence 
o  nature  feems  very  confpicuous  ;  for  they  being  amphibious 
creatures,  defigned  to  pafe  their  lives  in  watery  places,  which 
tor  the  moft  part  abound  in  plants  endowed  with  fharp  edges, 
or  points;  and  the  progreflive  motion  of  this  animal,  being 
n?t,  I  ^tkmg,  but  by  leaping  ;  if  his  eyes  were  not  provided 
j0"  3  Ca^e’  mu^:  e,t^ier  ^ut  them,  and  fo  leap  blind¬ 
folded,  or  by  leaving  them  open,  muft  run  the  riique  of  having 
the  cornea  cut,  pricked,  or  otherwife  offended  :  but  this  mem* 
rane,  like  a  kind  of  fpecftacles,  covers  the  eye,  without  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  fight ;  and  as  foon  as  the  occaiion  for  it  is  over, 
t  e  animal  withdraws  it  into  a  little  cell,  where  it  refts,  till 
its  ufe  be  again  required.  This  membrane  becomes  vifible, 
y  applying  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  fuch  fharp  thing,  to 
the  eye  of  a  frog,  whilft  his  head  is  held  fteady ;  for  to  fereen 
.  ey£ft  he  wd*  Prefiently  cover  it  therewith,  and  afterwards 
withdraw  it,  upon  a  removal  of  the  fufpeaed  danger.— And 
ecau  e  many  birds  are  deftined  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
tell  by  this  means  the  prickles,  twigs,  leaves, 
c.  ould  wound  or  offend  their  eyes,  nature  has  alfo  given 
em  uch  another  kind  of  horny  membrane  as  we  fee  in 
trogs.  See  Nictitating. 

Naturalifts  relate  wonders  of  the  fharpnefs  and  accuracy  of  the 
eyes  of  fome  animals,  as  the  eagle,  fsV.  beyond  thgfe  of  men. 
See  Eagle,  &c. 

to°fe  of  men  Peem.  improveable  to  a  furprifing  degree  : 
p,  .r‘  inftances  in  a  major  of  a  regiment  of  king 

IVI  T  v?  Wh°  be‘ng  afterwards  forced  abroad,  ventured  at 
Madrid,  to  do  his  king  a  piece  of  fervice  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  and  confequence  ;  which  being  there  judged  very  irre- 
gu  ar,  he  was  committed  to  an  uncommon  prifon,  or  rather 
dungeon ;  having  no  window  belonging  to  it,  only  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  at  which  the  keeper  put  in  provilions,  and  prefently 
doled  it  again  on  the  out-iide,  but  not  perhaps  very  exactly. 
-~ror  fome  weeks  this  gentleman  continued  utterly  in  the 
darkv  very  difconfolate ;  but  afterwards  he  began  to  think  he 
faw  fome  little  glimmering  of  light,  which,  from  time  to 
tlF!e’  ‘ncfeafed,  fo  that  he  could  not  only  difcover  the  parts 
ot  his  bed,  and  other  fuch  large  objedts,  but  at  length,  amidft 
this  deep  obfeurity,  could  perceive  the  mice  that  frequented  his 
chamber,  to  eat  the  crumbs  of  bread  which  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  difeern  their  motions  very  well. 

The  author  juft  mentioned,  in  his  Obfervations  on  vitiated 
Jight,  gives  us  fome  uncommon  phaenomena,  that  regard  the 
eyes.— -He  furnifhes  feveral  inftances  of  nyctalopias,  or  people 
whofe  eyes  in  the  day-time  were  quite  dark,  or  at  leaft  fo  dim, 
that  they  could  hardly  difeern  their  way  ;  who  yet,  foon  after 

lun-fet,  and  during  twi-light,  faw  very  clearly.  See  Nycta¬ 
lopia. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  odd  cafe  of  an  old  learned  divine,  who 
complained,  that  during  the  day-time,  his  right-hand  fhook  lb 
much,  that  he  could  not  manage  his  pen  ;  and  therefore  was 
forced  to  make  ufe  of  it  only  by  candle-light. 

But,  which  is  yet  more  ftrange,  one  of  thefe  patients  who 
could  only  fee  by  night,  could  diftinguifh  fome  colours,  viz. 
black  and  white,  but  not  others,  efpecially  red  and  green. 
The  meadows  to  this  perfon  did  not  appear  green,  but  of  an 
odd,  darkifh  colour,  and  when  fhe  had  a  mind  to  gather  vio- 
■  kts,  though  fhe  kneeled  in  the  place  where  they  grew,  fhe 
could  not  diftinguifh  them  by  the  colour  from  the  grafs  about 
them,  but  only  by  their  fhape  or  touch. 

Artificial  Eye,  is  an  optical  machine,  where  objects  are  repre- 
fented  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  natural  eye ;  of  confi- 
derable  ufe  in  illuftrating  the  nature  and  manner  of  vifion. 

Its  conftrudtion  is  thus  :  provide  two  hollow  hemifpheres  of 
hard,  dry  wood,  well  cemented  together,  to  reprefent  the  ball 
of  the  eye  :  Let  the  anterior,  or  fore-hemiiphere,  be  perfora¬ 
ted  with  a  round  hole  in  Cj  {Tab.  Optics,  fig.  q.j  t0  fUpp]y 
the  place  of  a  pupil;  and  therein  fit  a  thin,  plane  glafs,  or. 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  a  concavo-convex  glafs,"  to  ferve 
for  the  cornea.  In  the  infide,  have  a  fhort  draw-tube  G 
with  a  lens  convex  on  both  Tides,  to  do  the  office  of  theTrv- 
ftalline  therein.  In  the  hind,  or  pofterior  hemifphere  fit  ano 
ther  drawn  tube  E  F,  with  a  plain  glafs  therein,  havina  its  in~ 
ner  furface  fmooth,  though  not  polifhed,  reprefentinTthe  rP- 
tina  and  optic  nerve.  1  0 

If  now  the  aperture  C,  be  turned  towards  any  obi  eft  ■ 
the  draw-tube  FE  be  gradually  pulled  out  -  T  J  \  d 
the  objedt  beautifully  and  ftrongly  reprefented/in  M  It^Jo 
lours,  on  the  retina,  only  in  an  inverted  order.  See  Vision 
It  being  of  no  confequence  what  the  figure  of  the  inner  cavity 
is ,  any  room,  or  chamber,  fo  darkened  as  only  to  receiv'd 
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light  from  a  Tingle  hole,  with  a  glafs  convex:  on  both  Tides 
fitted  therein  ;  will  do  the  office  of  an  artificial  eye ,  and  exhibit 
all  the  objects  oppofed  to  the  aperture,  on  a  wall,  or  a  white 
cloth,  ftretched  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  aperture  :  with 
this  circumftance,  that  the  lefs  fphere  the  glafs  is  a  Tegment 
of,  the  larger  will  the  figures  appear.  And  this  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  camera  obfeura.  See  Camera  Obfcura. 

Eye  in  Pcrjpektive.  See  the  article  Perspective. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye.  See  the  article  Altitude. 

Eye,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  any  round  window  made  in  a 
pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the  like.  See 
Window. 

Bullocks-  Eye,  Oeuil  de  bceuf,  denotes  a  little  sky  -  light  in 
the  covering,  or  roof,  intended  to  illumine  a  granary,  or  the 
like. 

The  Tame  term  is  applied  to  the  little  lutherns  in  a  dome,  as 
in  that  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  has  48  in  three  rows. 
See  Luthern. 

Eye  of  a  Dome ,  denotes  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  dome  ;  as 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London. — 
It  is  ufually  covered  with  a  lantern.  See  Dome. 

Eye  of  the  Volute ,  in  architecture,  is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or 
that  point  wherein  the  helix,  or  fpiral,  whereof  it  is  formed, 
commences. — Or,  it  is  the  little  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  vo¬ 
lute,  wherein  are  found  the  thirteen  centres  for  deferibing  the 
circumvolutions  thereof.  See  Dab.  Archit .  fig.  41.  lit.  b.  and 
fig.  42.  See  alfo  Volute. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  denotes  a  little  bud,  or 
fhoot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft.  See  Engraft¬ 
ing. 

The  term  eye,  oculus ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  gem,  or  bud,  as  it 
ftands  on  the  parent-tree. — A  tree  with  fine,  ftrong,  healthy 
eyes.  La.  Quintin.  P.  1.  C.  3.  Art.  6.  The  good  branches 
are  thofe  which  come  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  have 
large  eyes  pretty  near  each  other.  Id.  This  branch  muft  be  cut 
off  at  the  third  eye.  Liger.  See  Bud,  Gem,  Pruning,  IAc. 

Eye,  among  naturalifts,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  hole,  of 
aperture.  — Whence  it  is  that  the  firft  of  the  big  inteftines  is 
called  eczeum ,  or  the  blind  gut,  as  having  no  eye ,  or  perfora¬ 
tion.  —  For  a  like  reafon  the  chemifts  call  a  veffel,  ufed  in  di- 
ftillation,  a  blind  head. 

Eye,  in  printing,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  thicknefs  of  the 
types,  or  characters,  ufed  in  printing  :  or,  more  ftriCtly,  it  is 
the  graving  in  relievo,  on  the  top  of  the  letter  j  other  wife, 
called  its  face.  See  Letter. 

It  is  the  eye  or  face  that  makes  the  impreffion  ;  the  reft, 
which  they  call  the  body ,  ferving  only  to  fuftain  it. 

The  eye  of  the  e,  is  the  little  aperture  at  the  head  of  that 
character,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  c.  See  E. 

Eye,  is  alfo  ufed  among  jewellers,  for  the  luftre,  and  brilliant  of 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  more  ufually  called  the  water.  See 
Water,  Gem,  &c. 

'Ey  E-brow. 

Eye  -lids. 

EYE-lfiater.  ">  ("Water. 

IVhite  of  theEYE.  _J  ee  FWhite. 

Bulls- Eye,  in  aftronomy,  a  liar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation  taurus ;  by  the  Arabs  called  aldebaran.  See  Al¬ 
debaran, 
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Its  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  See  among  thofe  of  the  c 
liars  in  the  conftellation  Taurus. 

CatsALvE,  Oculus  Cat!,, in  Nat.  Hift.  a  precious  ftone;  c 
alfo  funs  eye ,  oculus  foils :  and  taken  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  afterias  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  tranfparent,  of  a  gliftering  grey,  interchanged  wit 
ftraw-colour :  ufually  oblong  as  to  figure,  and  not  unlike 
opal,  only  much  harder. — It  is  found  in  diverfe  parts  of 
Eaft-Indies,  but  thofe  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon  are  the  n 
prized. 

Crabs- Eye,  Oculus  Cancrorum.  See  Craes- Eyes. 

Goats- Eye,  Oculus  Caprinus ,  is  when  there  is  a  white  fpeck 
the  pupil  of  the  eye ,  as  is  Teen  in  the  eye  of  goats.  Phyfic 
call  it  /Egias ,  A />/«?. 

Hares  Eye,  Oculus  Leporims  *,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  arifing  fi 
a  contraction  of  the  upper  eye-lid ,  which  prevents  its  being  a 
to  cover  its  part  of  the  eye :  fo  that  the  patient  is  obliged  toll 
with  the  eye  half  open,  after  the  manner  of  hares. 

*  Phyficians  call  it  lagopthalmia,  a  Greek  word,  fignifying 
fame  thing,  being  compounded  of  Kayuc,  hare ,  and  otpfr 
eye. 


EYRE  *,  or  Eire,  in  law,  fignifies  the  court  of  juftices  iti 
rant.  See  Itinerant. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  of  the  old  French,  erre,  iter,  qj 
track. 

Hence,  juftices  in  the  eyre,  are  thofe  whom  Bra  Cion  calls, 
Jliciarios  itiner antes.  See  Justice  in  Eyre. 

Eyre  of  the  forefi ,  is  otherwife  called  jufilce  feat ;  which  by 
ancient  cuftoms  was  to  be  held  every  three  years,  by  the 
ftices  of  the  foreft  journeying  up  and  down  for  that  purp 
See  Forest. 

EYRIE,  or  Ayrie,  among  falconers,  the  neft  where  ha 
fit,  and  hatch,  and  feed  their  young. 

Hence,  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  from  the  neft,  is  calle< 
eyefs.  See  Hawk,  and  Falcon. 

EZECHIEL’s  Reed,  or  Rod,  a  feripture  meafure,  comp 
by  late  writers  to  amount  to  one  Englifh  foot,  eleven  inc 
f  of  an  inch.  See  Measure. 

EZRA,  or  Esdras,  in  divinity. —  The  books  of  Ezra,  are  I 
books  of  holy  feripture,  compofed  by  Ezra,  or  Efdras ,  ] 
high-prieft  of  the  Jews  during  the  captivity  ;  and  particular 
about  the  time  when  they  returned  to  Paleftine,  under  i 
reign  of  Cyrus. 

The  original  of  the  books  of  Ezra  is  in  Hebrew;  and  the 
cond  is  particularly  called  by  the  Hebrews,  and  from  them 
the  Englifh  tranfiators,  Nehemiah. 

The  two  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  return  of  that  people  fr 
the  Babylonifti  captivity,  and  their  re-eftabliffiment  in 
holy  land.  They  are  canonical,  and  are  allowed  as  fuch  1 
by  the  church,  and  the  fynagogue. 

The  third  and  fourth  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englifh 
fion,  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Efdras ;  though  hel< 
fome,  particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical ;  are  throwi 
the  Englifh  church  in  the  number  of  apocryphal  books :  bf 
only  extant  in  Greek.  See  Apocryphal. 

The  Canon  of  Ezra,  is  the  collection  of  the  books  of  feript 
made  by  that  pontiff.*— *It  appears,  however,  that  the  fy 
gogue  added  other  books  to  Ezra’s  canon  ;  witnefs  the  bool 
Ezra  itfelf,  and  that  of  Nehemiah.  See  Canon. 
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FThe  fixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  fourth  confo 
nant.  bee  Letter. 

s  Jhe  je.tfter  F  may  be  either  confidered  abfolutely,  and 
in  ttfelf,  or  with  regard  to  the  particular  languages 
where  it  is  found.  In  the  firft  view,  F  is  generally  placed  by 
feme  grammarians  among  the  mutes,  like  the  $  among  the 
Oreek  grammarians :  though  others  give  it  the  quality  of  a 
lemi-vowel.  See  Mute,  &c.  n  J 

Joh.  Conrad  Amman  (in  his  dictation  de  Loquela )  divides  the 
confonants  into  fmgle,  and  double;  and  the  ingle  into  hiffing 
and  explofive.  Among  thofe  called  hiffing,  there  are  feme 
pronounced  by  the  application  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the  lower 
lip;  and  thefe  are  the  F  and  the  ph.— The  reafon  why  fome 
account  the  Fa  femi-vowel,  and  Amman  places  it  among  the 
fillers,  is,,  that  one  may  produce  a  little  found,  without  any 
other  motion  of  the  organs,  than  what  is  neceflary  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  F.  r 

.This  letter  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Romans,  who  borrowed 
it  from  the  vLohans ;  among  whom  it  is  called  digamma,  or 

ajj  §aiTaV  3S  re Ambling  two  r’s,  one  over  the  other. 
Add,  that  the  digamma  feems  in  its  origin  to  have  been  no  o- 
ther  than  the  Greek  <i>,  which  being  made  at  three  ftrokes  de¬ 
generated  at  length  into  the  figure  F.  For  the  letter  *  being 
compounded  of  an  ormcron,  with  a  perpendicular  draw? 
through  it,  if  that  perpendicular  be  made  firft,  and  the  O  at 
two  ftrokes  afterwards,  viz.  firft  the  upper,  then  the  under 
part,  it  may  happen,  efpecially  in  writing  faft,  that  the  two 
parts  lhall  not  join ;  and  even  inftead  of  two  arches  of  circles, 
hafte  and  conveniency  may  naturally  enough  make  two 
ftraight  lines. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  tranfverfe  ftroke  of  the  letter  T,  js  fre¬ 
quently  feen  ftraight ;  and  the  letter,  in  form  of  a  crofs  f . 
And  what  confirms  this  tranfmutation  of  the  $>  into  F  ftill 
further,  is,  that  on  the  medals  of  Philip,  and  the  kings  of 
Syria,  in  the  words  tm<pctvov(  and  $/Act Jkxipoi/,  the  phi  $  is 
frequently  feen  in  the  form  juft  mentioned,  i.  e.  it  has  no 
circle  or  omicron ;  but  a-crofs  the  middle  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular,  is  a  kind  of  right  line,  formed  only  of  two  dots,  the 
one  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  reprefentino-  a 
croft,  f, 

Such  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  letter  F;  which,  of 
confequence,  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  <t> : 
And  accordingly,  on  the  medals  of  the  Falifci,  the  F  is  or¬ 
dinarily  put  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  9.  But  it  muft  be  added, 
that  though  the  Greek  and  Latin  letter  were  thus  the  fame 
thing,  yet  the  found  was  much  fofter  among  the  Latins,  than 
among  the  Greeks;  as  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Teren- 
tianus. 

The  Romans  for  fome  time,  ufed  an  inverted  F,  ft,  in  lieu 
of  an  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure  in  their  al¬ 
phabet:  thus  in  infcriptions  we  meet  with  TERMINAdIT, 
Dlftl,  &V.  Lipfius  (in  his  comment  on  the  Annals  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  1.  xi.)  Covarruvius,  and  Daufquius  (in  his  trpatife  of 
orthography)  hold,  that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who 
firft  introduced  this  ufe  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  ft ; 
which  they  call  the  invention  of  a  letter,  as  being  equivalent 
to  the  invention  of  the  letter  V.-ftn  effect,  Tacitus  (in  the 
4th  chapter  of  the  laid  book)  and  Suetonius  in  his  life  of 
Claudius,  c.  41.)  affiure  us,  that  the  emperor  invented  three 
letters ;  one  of  which,  Lipfius  fhews,  muft  be  the  inverted 
./Eolic  digamma:  But,  before  Claudius,  Varro  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  the  fame  thing,  but  could  not  fucceed. 
AH  the  authority  of  an  emperor  was  neceflary  to  make  it 
take :  nor  did  it  fubfift  long ;  but  after  Claudius’s  death  it 
was  thrown  by  again ;  as  we  are  told  by  the  fame  Tacitus: 
And  Quintilian  obferves,  it  did  not  fubfift  in  his  time.  So  fai¬ 
rs  the  cuftom  of  a  language  from  being  fubjed  even  to  the 
mafters  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  F  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  V ;  as  will  be  evident  by  attending  to 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  following  words,*  Favour,  Fa- 
nity,  Felicity,  Fice,  Foment,  Fogue,  &c.  The  French  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  borrowing  words  from  other  languages,  ufuajly 
turn  the  final  v  into  an  f  as  chetifof  cattfeo ;  neuf  of  nosms  • 
pef  of  nazfls,  &c. 

In  the  later  Roman  writers  we  find  the  Latin  F  and  Greek  <p , 
ph,  frequently  confounded ;  as  in  Falanx,  or  P/jalanx ;  Fi- 
lofophia,  for  F/;ilofophia,  is'c.  Which  abufe  is  ftill  retained 
by  many  French  writers,  who  write  Filofophie,  Filippe,  Epi- 
fane,  &V.  and  even  fometimes  by  the  Englifti,  as  in  Fantafy, 
Filtre,  fcfr. 

F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  ff’s  joined  together,  fignify  the 
Pandecfts  :  See  thg  reafon  thereof  under  the  article  Pan-* 
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^',,or  ^A’  *n  mu^lc»  denotes  the  bafs-clef;  being  placed  on  the 
fourth  line  upwards.  See  Bass,  and  Clef. 

Indeed,  the  character  or  fign  by  which  the  /  and  *  clefs  are 
marked,  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  letters.  Mr.  Malcolm 
thinks  it  were  as  well  if  we  ufed  the  letters  themfelves,  but 
cuftom  has  carried  it  otherwife.  The  ordinary  chamber  of 
the  For  bafs-clef  is):  which  Kepler  takes  a  deal  of  pains  to 

deduce,  by  corruption,  from  the  letter  F  itfelf.  See  Cha¬ 
racter. 

F,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  ftigma  or  brand. 

tie  that  {hall  malicioufly  ftrike  any  perfon  with  a  weapon  in 
c  urc  or  church-yard,  or  draw  any  weapon  there  with  in-* 
tent  to  ftrike,  fhall  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  and  if  he 
have  no  ears,  fhall  be  marked  on  the  cheek  with  an  hot  iron, 
having  the  letter  F,  whereby  he  may  be  known  for  a  fray- 
maker  or  fighter.  1 

F’ pncpI7f\Cal  PrefcriPtiohs,  ftands  d  fiat ,  let  it  be  done:  as 
r.  0.  4.  denotes  as  much  as  fiat  fecundunt  artem. 
h,  among  fuch  as  give  us  the  numeral  value  of  letters,  fignifies 
40,  according  to  the  verfe, 

Swta  quaterdenos  gerit  quee  difiat  ab  alpha , 

And  when  a  dafh  was  added  a  top,  it  fignified  40  thou- 

FA  is  one  of  the  notes  of  mufic  ;  being  the  fourth,  rifing  in  the 

FA0nTeAr.feth^gammU>  Ut’.re’  mi’>-  See  Note. 

RIANS,  Jabii,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Luperci.  See 
Luperci,  and  Lupercalia.  v 

Thofe  priefts  confifted  of  two  colleges,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  and  the  fecond  the  Quintilii,  from  their  refpeftive 
chiefs. -The  Fabu  were  for  Romulus,  and  the  Quintilii  for 
K.emus.  See  Quintilians.  >s 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  either  to  inftmft 

°f  dlveJ>  •  or’  Monf.  de  la  Motte  defines  it,  an  inftru&ion 
difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  atftion. 

Fabk  feems  to  be  the  mo  ft  ancient  way  of  teaching:  The 
principal  difference  between  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients 
and  that  of  the  moderns,  confifts,  according  to  Pere  Boffu 

thfatn°UJ  mTCr  °f  fpeaking  is  fimPle  and  proper; 
and  theirs  full  of  myfteries  and  allegories.  The  truth  was 

ufually  difguifed  under  thofe  ingenious  Inventions,  called  by 
way  of  excellence  FabuU,  Fables, ,  that  is,  words! 

as  intimating  that  there  was  the  fame  difference  between  thefe 
faba  ous  difeourfes  of  the  learned,  and  the  common  language 

of  belfts  ^  ^  £tWeen  the  W°r4S  °f  mCn’  and  the  ™ic« 

At  firft,  Fables  were  only  employed  in  fpeaking  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  as  then  conceived  :  whence,  the  ancient  theo¬ 
logy  was  all  Fable  The  divine  attributes  were  feparated  as 
1°, f?  ™ny  Perf°ns;  and  a  11  the  oeconpmy  of  the  God¬ 
head  laid  down  in  the  feigned  relations  apd  aeftions  thereof; 
either  by  reafon  the  human  mind  could  not  conceive  fo  much 
power  and  adlion  in  a  fingle  and  indivifible  being  •  or  ner 
haps  becaufe  they  thought  fuch  things  too  great  and  high  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  And  as  they  could  not  well 
fpeak  of  the  operations  of  this  Almighty  Caufe  witho„f 
(peaking  likewile  of  its  effedls ,  natural  pUfophy,  ”„d  a 
length  human  nature  and  morality  itfelf,  camfthus  to  be 
veiled  under  the  fame  fabulous  allegoric  expreffion  ,  whence 
tire  ongtn  of  poetry,  and  particularly  of  the  epic  poetry.  §ee 

The  criticks,  after  Aphthonius  and  Theon,  reckon  thrPI* 
kinds  of  Fables ,  rational,  moral,  and  mixed  *  5 

Rational  Fables,  called  alfo  parables,  are  relations  of  things 
fuppofed  to  have  been  faid  and  done  by  men  •  and  whiS 
might  poffibly  have  been  laid,  or  done,  though  in  reality  they 
were  not  .--Such,  m  the  facred  writings,  are  thofe  of  the  tej 
virgins ;  of  Dives  and  Lazarus;  the  prodigal  fen  &■  Of 

£  t“r have  “kewife 

are6  in^dutr  as  ' 

alfo  called  ZEfopic  »:  not  that  Son  „T“  are 
tor,  for  they  ‘were  in  ufe  long  h!m 

times  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  ;  but  becaufe  l„.  ’  Wfi'  .  In  tf>8 
in.  In  this  kind,  not  only  beafls  h  ,  there- 

trees,  hammer,  are  fuppofed’ to  fcS® 


trees,  hammers,  &c. 

LOGUE. 

^Trfth^h^tTf'^  «»-. 

latter  , simpoffiblei  as  is  impoffible  £' ‘Lf  «  ' S 

wheremt0nT0n  ^ 

verlmg  toge, hereof  thefe  we  have  atne  Xce^inlufti"; 

4  A  It 
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1.  xxxiii.  c.  4.  made  by  a  petty  king,  to  alarm  the  ancient 
Gauls  againft  the  Maffilians,  who  arriving  out  °t  Alia,  u 
Spain,  charmed  with  the  place,  begged  leave  of  the  inhab 

tants  to  build  a  city.  1  o  this  cfteft  .  , 

A  bitch  big  with  young,  begged  of  a  fhepherd  a  place  ,  J 
her  whelps  in  ;  which  when  fhe  had  obtained,  fhe 
beo-ged  for  leave  to  rear  them  in  the  fame.  At  leng  ,  1 

whelps  being  now  grown  up  ;  depending  on  the  hreng  o 
her  own  family,  fhe  claimed  the  property  of  the  place, 
the  Meflilians,  who  are  now  only  grangers,  will  hereatt 
pretend  to  be  mailers  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Fable ;  the  principal  are  ;  ift,  that  to  ev^ 
Fable  there  be  fome  interpretation  annexed,  to  lhew 
moral  fenfe,  or  defign  thereof.  This  interpretation,  l  it  e 
placed  after  the  Fable ,  is  called  vriy.\t$tov>  or  affabula  to  ; 
if  before  it,  prafabidatio. — 2.dly,  that  t le  nar 

ration  be  clear,  probable,  fliort  and  pleafant.  To  pre  erve 

this  probability,  the  manners  mud  be  exprelTed,  and  clo  c  y 
kept  to,  as  in  poetry.  See  Probability  and  IN  an- 


M.  de  la  Motte  has  fome  fine  remarks  on  the  fubject  of  Fa¬ 
bles,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Fables  nouvelles ,  _  dcdies  aiiKoi, 
1719.  A  Fable ,  according  to  this  polite  writer,  is  a  litte 
epic  poem  ;  differing  in  nothing  from  the  great  one,  but  in 
extent,  and  in  that  being  lefs  confined  as  to  the  choice  oi  its 
perfons,  it  may  take  in  all  forts  at  pleafure,  as  gods,  men, 
beaft,  or  genii ;  or  even,  if  occafion  be,  create  perfons,  i.  e. 
perfonify  virtues,  vices,  rivers,  trees,  &V.  Thus  M.  de  la 
Motte  very  happily,  introduces  virtue,  talent,  and  reputation, 
as  perfons  making  a  voyage  together.  See  Epopea,  and 
Personifying. 

That  author  fuggefts  two  reafons  why  Fables  have  pleafed  in 
all  ages  and  places.  The  firft  is,  that  felf  love  is  fpared  in 
the  inftrudlion.  The  fecond,  that  the  mind  is  exercifed  by 
the  allegory.  Men  do  not  love  direft  precepts ;  too  proud  to 
condefcend  to  thofe  philofophers  who  feem  to  command  what 
they  teach,  they  will  needs  be  inftrudled,  in  a  more  humble 
manner  :  they  would  never  amend,  if  they  thought  that  to 
amend  were  to  obey.  Add,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  activity 
in  the  mind,  which  muft  be  humoured.  It  pleafes  itfelf  in 
a  penetration,  which  difcovers  more  than  is  {hewn  ;  and  in 
apprehending  what  was  hid  under  a  veil,  fancies  itfelf  in 
fomemeafure  the  author  of  it.  The  Fable  muft  always  imply 
or  convey  fome  truth:  in  other  works,  delight  alone  may 
fuffice  ;  but  the  Fable  muft  inflrud.  Its  effence  is  to  be  a 
fymbol,  and  of  confequence  to  fignify  fomewhat  more  than 
is  exprefled  by  the  letter.  This  truth  fhould  for  the  generality 
be  a  moral  one  ;  and  a  feries  of  fidlions  conceived  and  com- 
pofed  in  this  view,  would  form  a  treadle  of  morality  prefe¬ 
rable  to  any  more  diredl  and  methodical  treatife:  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Socrates,  we  are  told,  had  a  defign  to  compofe  a  courfe 
of& morality  in  this  way.  This  truth  fhould  be  concealed  un¬ 
der  the  allegory  ;  and  in  ftriftnefs,  it  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  either  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

The  truth,  or  idea  intended,  fhould  arife  up  in  the  reader’s 
mind  from  the  Fable  itfelf.  However,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  lefs-difcerning  readers,  it  may  be  a  good  way  to  point 
out  the  truth  or  moral  in  precifer  terms.  To  have  the  mo¬ 
ral  at  the  end  of  the  Fable ,  feems  much  better  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning:  The  mind  is  apt  to  be  foreftalled  in  the  latter  cafe; 
I  carry  the  key  all  along  with  me,  fo  that  there  is  no  room  to 
exercife  my  mind,  in  finding  any  thing  myfelf. 

The  image,  M.  de  la  Motte  obferves,  muft  be  juft,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  thing  intended,  dire&ly  and  without  any  equivoque: 
It  muft  be  one,  that  is,  all  the  parts  muft  be  vifibly  acceffory 
to  one  principal  end ;  and  it  muft  be  natural,  that  is,  founded 
on  nature,  or  at  leaft  on  opinion. 

The  writers  of  Fables  are  not  many.  If  there  were  any  be¬ 
fore  Mop,  his  fuccefs  has  quite  effaced  their  memory;  and 
even  occafioned  all  the  good  things  of  that  kind  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  him.  His  life,  as  wrote  by  Planudes,  is  itfelf  a  tho¬ 
rough  Fable.  It  muft  be  owned  to  be  very  happily  imagined, 
to  make  the  inventor  of  Fables  a  Have,  and  his  mafter  a  phi  - 
lofopher.  The  Have  has  his  mafter’s  pride,  and  ill  humour 
to  deal  withal,  throughout.  His  leffons  were  all  contained 
in  the  Fables  themfelves;  and  the  readers  were  left  the  plea¬ 
fure  of  picking  them  out  themfelves. 

It  is  generally  allowed  among  the  learned,  that  though  the 
matter  and  invention  of  the  Fables  be  Aifop’s,  the  turn^  and 
expreflion  is  not.  The  Greek  is  of  Planudes,  and  bad  Greek 
it  is  in  the  judgment  of  F.  Vavaflor,  de  Ludicra  Dibl. 
Some  authors  will  have  Socrates  the  author  of  the  Fables  of 
Asfop  ;  others  attribute  them  to  Solomon  ;  and  others  to 
Homer. 

Phaedrus  was  a  Have  too,  and  a  freed  man  ;  but  he  had  the 
advantage  over  AEfop  in  education.  He  is  only  a  fabulift,  as 
he  tranflates  and  copies.  Though  his  Fables  be  generally 
fhort,  yet  is  he  prolix,  compared  to  his  author.  His  ftyle 
however  is  always  florid,  his  defcriptions  concife,  and  his  epi¬ 
thets  fui table :  He  frequently  adds  graces  never  dreamt  of  by 
the  inventor;  and  every  where  enriches  the  fimplicity  of 
iEfop,  in  the  moll  delicate  manner. 

Pilpay,  another  fabulift,  governed  Indoftan  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  a  powerful  emperor :  but  he  was  not  the  lefs  a  flave ; 
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for  the  prime  minifters  of  fuch  princes  are  always  more  fo 
than  the  meaneft  fubje&s.  Pilpay  comprized  all  his  poli¬ 
ticks  in  his  Fables ;  and  accordingly  his  work  long  conti¬ 
nued  the  book  of  ftate,  or  the  difcipline  of  Indoftan.  It 
was  tranflated  into  Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  fince  into  the 
modern  languages.  His  Fables,  M.  de  la  Motte  obferves, 
are  rather  famous  than  good  :  but  he  is  the  inventor,  and 
the  merit  of  invention  will  always  compenfate  for  a  deal 
of  faults.  His  Fables  are  often  wild,  and  artlefs;  and  the 
collection  is  a  fort  of  romantic  allemblage  of  men  and  genii, 
compofed,  in  its  kind,  like  Cyrus  or  Orlando;  where  the 
adventures  are  continually  thwarting  and  clafhing  with  each 
other. 

We  fay  nothing  of  the  Fables  of  Gabrias,  or  Babrias,  Avienus, 
Abftemius,  &c. 

Among  the  moderns,  we  have  none  that  defer ve  to  be  feen  in 
the  company  above-mentioned,  except  perhaps  MefT.  de  la 
Fontaine,  and  de  la  Motte.  The  firft  of  whom  has  pick’d 
out  all  the  beft  things  in  Tlbp,  Phaedrus  and  Pilpay,  and  given 
them  a-new  in  French  with  a  delicacy  and  fimplicity  peculiar 
tohimfelf;  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  country- men, 
fets  him  even  above  Phgedrus. 

The  latter,  rather  than  take  up  with  what  de  la  Fontaine  had 
left,  chofe  to  be  an  inventor  himl'clf.  He  has  fucceeded. 
His  Fables  are  many  of  them  very  happy,  though  fome  think 
them  too  full  of  thought  and  reafoning.  His  verfification  is 
infinitely  more  correct  than  that  of  la  Fontaine ;  and  more 
fuitable  to  the  fubjedl  than  that  of  le  Noble. 

Fable,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic,  or  dramatic  poem  ; 
or  the  aClion  which  makes  the  fubjeCt  of  fuch  poem,  ox  ro¬ 
mance.  See  Poem,  Drama,  Epic  and  Action. 

The  Fable,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  the  principal  part,  and 
as  it  were  the  foul  of  a  poem.  It  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  foundation  of  the  compofition  ;  or  the  principle,  which 
gives  life  and  motion  to  all  the  parts. — In  this  fenfe,  the 
Fable  is  defined,  “  A  difcourfe  invented  with  art,  to  form 
“  the  manners  by  inftrudlions  dilguifed  under  the  allegory  of 
“  an  a&ion. 

The  epic  Fable,  according  to  Boflu,  is  confined  to  the  ratio¬ 
nal  kind,  i.  e.  the  adtors  and  perfons  are  to  be  gods  and 
men.  And  yet  it  admits  of  a  deal  of  latitude:  it  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  grave,  illuftrious,  and  important  ;  or  low,  and  popular ; 
either  whole,  or  defective  ;  in  verfe,  or  in  profe  ;  much  epi- 
fodified,  or  brief ;  rehearfed  by  an  author,  or  reprefented  by 
aCtors  on  the  fcene:  all  which  are  only  fo  many  circum- 
ftances,  which  do  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
eflence  of  the  Fable. 

The  characters  that  fpecify  the  epic  Fable  are  thefe :  It  is  ra¬ 
tional  and  probable  ;  it  imitates  a  whole,  and  an  important 
aCtion ;  and  it  is  long,  and  related  in  verfe.  None  of  which 
properties  affeCt  the  nature  of  the  Fable  ;  or  make  it  lefs  a 
Fable  than  thofe  of  Aifop. 

The  Fable,  according  to  Ariftotle,  confifts  of  two  eflential 
parts,  viz.  truth,  as  its  foundation  ;  and  ficftion,  which  dif- 
guifes  the  truth,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  Fable.  The 
truth  is  the  point  of  morality  intended  to  be  inculcated  ; 
the  fiction  is  the  aCtion,  or  words  the  inftruCtion  is  covered 
under. 

To  make  a  plot  or  Fable ;  the  firft  thing,  according  to  the 
great  critick  juft  mentioned,  is  to  pitch  on  fome  moral  in¬ 
ftruCtion  to  be  exemplified. 

E.  gr.  I  would  exhort  two  brothers,  or  other  perfons,  who 
-  have  fome  common  intereft,  to  live  in  amity,  in  order  to  p*e- 
ferve  it.  This  is  the  end  of  the  Fable,  and  the  firft  thing  I  have 
in  view.  In  order  to  this,  I  endeavour  to  imprefs  this  maxim 
on  their  minds,  that  “  ill  underftanding  ruins  families,  and 
“  all  kinds  of  fociety.”  This  maxim  is  the  moral,  or  truth 
which  is  to  be  the  ground  of  the  Fable :  which  moral  truth  is 
now  to  be  reduced  into  aCtion;  and  a  general  aCtion  to  be 
framed  from  feveral  Angle,  and  real  actions  of  fuch  as  were 
ruined  by  ill  underftanding. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  I  fay,  that  certain  perfons,  united  together  for 
the  prefervation  of  fomething  that  belong’d  to  them  in  com¬ 
mon,  coming  todifagree;  their  divifion  left  them  open  to  an 
enemy,  who  ruined  them  —Such  is  the  firft  plan  of  a  fable. 
The  action  prefented  by  this  narration  has  four  conditions: 
It  is  univerfal,  imitated,  feign’d,  and  contains  a  moral  truth 
under  an  allegory. 

The  names  given  to  the  feveral  perfons,  begin  to  fpecify  the 
Fable.  AEfop  ufes  thofe  of  brutes.  Two  dogs,  fays  he,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  a  flock,  fall  out,  fight,  and  leave  all  open 
to  the  wolf,  who  carries  off  what  he  pleafes. 

If  you  would  have  the  aCtion  more  Angular,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  Fable  rational,  take  the  names  of  men.  Prida- 
mant  and  Orontes,  brothers  by  a  fecond  venter,  were  left 
very  rich  by  their  father’s  will:  but  difagreeing  about  the 
partition  of  their  effeCls,  they  engaged  themlelves  fo  far  againft 
each  other,  that  they  took  no  care  of  their  common  intereft, 
againft  Clitander,  their  eldeft  brother  by  the  firft  venter; 
which  laft,  artfully  inflaming  their  quarrel,  and  feigning  he 
had  no  view  but  to  fome  moderate  augmentation,  which 
might  be  made  him  without  prefling  them ;  he,  in  the  mean 
time,  gets  the  judges  on  his  fide,  and  the  other  perfons  in¬ 
truded  with  the  affair,  procures  the  will  to  be  annull’d,  and 
+  becomes 
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.  becomes  entitled  to  the  whole  eftate  the  brothers  were  at  va 
riance  about.  ‘l- 

Now  this  Fable  is  rational  ;  but  the  names  being  feigned 
as  well  as  the  dungs,  and,  beftdes,  the  perfons  being  only  of 
pin  ate  rank,  it  is  neither  epic,  nor  tragic.  However,  it 

SodeTba?  "  iC  bei"S  a  'aid  down  by 

Ariilotle,  that  epic  and  tragic  poets  only  invent  thing,;  but 

connc  poets  invent  both  names  and  things.  See  Comedy, 

To  accommodate  this  comic  Fable  more  to  the  mode  and 
tafte  of  the  town,  fome  Dorinda  mull  be  imagined  to  have 
been  promifed  to  Clitander;  but  her  father,  finding  him  dif- 
lnherited  by  the  will,  changes  his  refolution,  and  will  have 

fenfelefS>  W  ^  who!, 

ofhiftorTTh'at  JF  fi,f »  “ay  be  f°  di%aifel  with  ‘he  truth 
1,  ?r}>  tbat  ther,e  *al  not  appear  any  fiflion  at  all.  To 
effea  this,  the  poet  looks  back  into  hiftory,  for  the  names  of 

°Z*  P;.rJ°.nS  “  whom  the  feigned  affion  either  reafiyTpro 
bab ly  did  happen ;  and  relates  it  under  tliofe  known  names 

gLuLofthe fS,  d0n0tChanSe  ‘hing  of  the 

cR;ntb,rrl  t  Ar,0iS’  -d  talp'hedeCZr  hil 

n  liable.  Being  in  the  plain  of  Courtray,  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  the  conibble  was  of  opinion  it  were  eafy  to  ftarve 
them  ,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  f 

of  the  nobles  againft  a  bafe,  defperate  populace  This  advTce 
the  earl  rejected  with  foorn,  taxing  the  ronA-nM  -fL 
ardice  and  infidelity.  It  fli’all  be 

which  of  us  two  is  the  btavell,  and  the  mod  faithful  aid 
clapping  tpurs  to  h,s  horfe,  led  the  whole  French  cavalry  nre- 
cjpitately  to  the  charge.  This  precipitation,  with  the  dud 
they  rahed,  prevented  their  feeing  a  large  deen  dirrfi  hr  j 
■  which  the  Fie, nidi  were  polled.  Le  ca^al  “  her  fo7e  P  u  g 
mg  into  ,t  perilhed  milbrably;  and  the  inLtry  “S 
with  the  lofs,  let  themfelves  be  cut  in  pieces  by  Ve  enJmy 
Thus  may  fi&ion  be  made  to  conlift  with  truth  ^ 

,JlfTcthe  FabU\  lt  ma“erS  but  little>  whether*  the  perfons  be 
called  dogs  ;  or  Orontes  and  Pridamant ;  or  Robert  of  Artois 
.  and  Ralph  de  Nefle  ;  or  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

1  he  epic  Fable  we  fhall  now  propofe  in  its  juft  extent,  under 
thefe  two  names,  laft  mentioned.  It  is  too  Ihort  for  the 
epopea  m  the  two  preceding  ones.  We  chufe  the  Fable  of 
the  Iliad  as  being  the  fineft  plan  of  an  epic  poem  in  the  world 
and  at  the  fame  time  themoft  ufeful  fyftem  of  the  precepts  o’ 

the  art  ;it  being  hence  that  Ariftotle  was  furnilhed  with  al 
his  reflections. 

In  every  diferete  undertaking,  the  end  is  the  firft  thin^  pro 
pofed  ;  and  by  this  the  whole  work  and  all  its  parts  aremgu- 
,  ted  :  Confequently,  the  deiign  of  the  epopea  being  to  form 
the  manners,  it  is  with  this  firft  view  the  poet  muft  be<fin 
Now,  thephilofopher  dwellmgon  virtues  and  vices  in  general’ 
the  mftrudions  he  gives,  ferve  equally  for  all  ftates  and  al 
agesj  but  the  poet  has  a  more  immediate  regard  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  the  prefling  occafions  of  his  fellow  citizens  On 
this  view  it  is  that  he  chufes  his  moral,  which  he  is  to  insinuate 
into  the  people,  by  accommodating  himfelf  to  their  peculiar 
culroms,  genius  and  inclinations.  See  how  Homer  has  ar 
quitted  himfelf  of  all  this.  3  aC_ 

He  fa w  the  Greeks,  for  whom  he  wrote,  divided  into  as  many 
ftates,  as  cities ;  each  whereof  was  a  body  apart,  and  had  its 
government  independant  of  the  reft.  Yet  were  thefe  differ- 
•  ent  ftates  frequently  obliged  to  unite  into  one  body  againft  their 
common  enemies.  Here  then  were  two  forts  of  government, 

.  too  different  to  be  commodioufly  treated  in  one  poem  :  the 
poet  accordingly  had  recourfe  to  two  Fables ;  the  one  for  all 
Greece,  conftdered  as  confederated  together,  only  confiftin^ 
of  mdependant  parts  ;  the  other,  for  each  particular  eftate^ 
Inch  as  they  are  in  time  of  peace,  and  without  the  firft  rela¬ 
tion.  The  firft  is  the  fubject  of  the  Iliad,  the  fecond  of  the 
Odyilee.  See  Iliad,  and  On yssee. 

For  the  firft  kind  of  government,  all  experience  agrees,  that 
the  only  thing  which  can  render  it  happy,  and  its  defwn  fuc- 
cefsful,  is  a  good  undemanding,  and  due  fubordination°amoncr 
the  feveral  chiefs  that  com pofe  it;  and  that  mifunderftand- 
ings,  a  defire  of  fway,  &c.  are  the  inevitable  bane  of  foch 
confederacies.  The  beft  inftruction  therefore  that  could  be 
given  them,  was  to  fet  before  their  eyes  the  deftruction  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  the  princes  themfelves,  through  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  difeord  of  thefe  latter.  Homer  therefore,  for  the 
ground  or  moral  of  his  Fable,  chofe  this  great  truth,  That  the 
mifunderftandings  of  princes  ruin  their  ftates.  «  I  finer  fays 
“  he’  ^  wrath  of  Achilles,  fo  fatal  to  the  Greeks,’  and 
“  which  deftroyed  fo  many  heroes,  occafioned  by  a  difagree- 
‘r\  ment:  between  king  Agamemnon  and  that  prince.” 

]  o  enforce  this  truth,  he  reprefents  divers  confederate  ftates 
firft  at  variance,  and  unprofperous  ;  then  reconciled  and  vi¬ 
ctorious.  All  which  he  thus  includes  in  one  univerfal  action. 
Several  mdependant  princes  league  againft  a  common  enemy  • 

He  whom  they  chufe  as  their  leader,  affronts  the  braveft  of 
all  the  confederacy ;  upon  which  the  offended  prince  with¬ 
draws,  and  refufes  any  longer  to  fight  for  the  common  caufe. 
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This  miTunderftanding  gives  the  enemy  fo  much  advantage, 

T,Lt  xi^erat5s  are  ready  t0  relinquilh  the  enterprise. 
I  he  difaffeHed  perfon  himfelf  becomes  a  Iharer  in  the  cala- 
mitjes  or  hisulliesj  one  of  his  chief  friends,  and  favourites  be- 

arn  k  (1}e.cblet  of  ^enemies.  Thus,  both  parties, 

grown  wife  at  their  own  cofts,  are  reconciled.  Upon  which 
the  valiant  prince  again  joining  in  the  war,  turns  the  foaleto 
fils  own  party,  and  kills  the  enemy’s  chief 

vrlhVbe/ra  gC1?eral  Jr211  °f  the  P°em'  To  render  this 
probable  and  more  intereftmg,  circumftances  of  time,  place, 

ftorvnSor^'Hvet0fe  added’  that  is>  theP°et^s  in  hi^ 

with ’tr  rh  d  PLerl011S’  t0  Wh0m  luch  adionsmay 

with  truth  or  probability  be  attributed.  1 

WmffdTk  the  %of1T"*  and  fuPP°fes  the  ^ion  t0 
ave  paffed  there.  The  brave,  cholerick  charade r  he  calls 

Achilles ;  the  general,  Agamemnon  ;  the  chief  of  the  ene- 

he  acrnea0rl  mfmuate  himfdf  tmto  his  readers, 

ccommodates  himfelf  to  their  manners,  genius,  views,  fcfr. 

nd  to  render  his  Fable  more  interefting,  makes  his  chief 
perlons,  and  thofe  who  remained  at  length  vidorious,  to  be 
vjreeks,  the  fathers  of  thofe  very  people.  The  courfe  of  the 
work  ,s  filled  up,  and  extended  with  other  ufeful  leifons  and 
mltrudions.  See  Episode. 

lei'  F?,  ei>0pe?  “J  a"  f  gIorr  is  fii11  iu%  and  llriaiy  a 
fame  knle  “  the  fiaiom  of  JEfop  are,  is 
:  bS  P-  Boflu.  ln  a  parallel  between  the  Fable  of  the 
II  ad  and  that  of  .Tfop  already  ntentioned.  The  moral  in- 

tiiCtffi-rV3  '"|  b  )' th?  rame  in  both  :  fo  is  thc  ficlion.  All 
rr  ,  nce  *.es  In  names  and  qualities  of  the  perfons. 

and  thp  316  CaPs  tbem  Achilles’  Patroclus,  &c. 

and  the  general  good  to  be  preferved,  he  calls  the  Greeks. 

^•op  after  this  manner,  gives  his  perfons  the  names  of  beafts. 
i  he  dogs  are  confederated,  the  wolf  is  their  enemy ;  and  what 
Ho^er  cails  the  Greeks,  TEfop  calls  (heep.  One*  fays,  that 

on  he  Gre°kfedera!|C  Pr'!’C“  f '  M  variance>  Hefto/  rulhes 
Greeks,  and  makes  them  pay  dear  for  the  folly  of 

he'alfo"!,?,!15  /*"’  fkauntur  Achivi):  But  Lt 

fie  allies,  brought  by  misfortunes  to  themfelves  aaiain  re- 
unite,  repulfe  Heftor,  and  kill  him.  Th,  other,  S’wMe 

Ind  dth?t  L  d°getherr  by  thL  T’  the  Woif  falls  on  the  i 
and  that  the  dogs,  feeing  the  havoc k  he  makes,  join  together 

drive  him  away,  and  kill  him.  J  togetner. 

The  two  Fables  were  capable  of  a  ftill  nearer  refemblance 
Homer  has  extended  his  by  long  fpeeches,  deferiptions  com- 
panfons  and  particular  a&ions ;  and  that  of  Alfop  might  be 
ampdified  after  the  like  manner,  without  corrupting  o/alter- 

There  needs  only  to  relate  what  caufe  fets  the  dogs  at  va¬ 
riance,  and  Ihew  the  rife  of  the  fatal  wrath  in  all  it? circum¬ 
ftances  ;  to  make  fine  deferiptions  of  the  plain  wherein  the 

ftdLtd’aTo°fIifomerbeiShbOUrh00u  r**1’  Where  the  W0lf was 

eftered  To  give  this  enemy  whelps  to  rear;  make  them 
follow  their  fire  in  fearch  of  prey;  and  deferibe  the  carnage 
they  made  at  divers  expeditions.  Nor  would  the  geneakL 
gy  of  the  heroes  be  forgotten  :  The  wolf  Ihould  bofft  him¬ 
felf  a  defendant  of  Lycaon  ;  and  one  of  the  dogs  be  fprung 
in  a  direH  line  from  Canicula.  Which  laft  would  be  the 
proper  hero  of  the  poem,  as  being  hot,  and  apt  to  be  enraged 
He  would  reprefent  the  perfon  of  Achilles  to  admiration  ;  and 

r/°  /  °‘  °me  ^Jax  b‘s  cou^n’  would  afford  a  good  proof 
of  fo  divine  an  extraction.  Nothing  more  were  required  to 
engage  heaven  in  the  caufe,  and  divide  the  gods ;  which  no 
doubt,  have  as  much  right  in  TEfop’s  republic,  as  in  the  ftates 

of  Homer.  Witnefs  Jupiter  taking  care  to  give  a  kino- to 
the  nation  of  the  frogs. 

The  reader  has  here  field  enough  for  an  epopea  ;  if  he  have 

any  thing  of  lancy  and  expreflron,  and  do  but  take  care  to 
repeat,  as  often  as  Homer  does, 

Tov  F  etTrct/AerSo/MvO-  'nrfotnpn  wo  Jus  ukvs _ 

For  the  unity  of  the  Fable,  fee  Unity 

^SxLtidLt“Le%“on  of  any  thi"g> par- 
*  which 

In  Italy  the  word  Fabric*  is  applied  to  any  confiderable  build- 
mg :  In  France  it  rather  figmhes  the  manner  of  buildimr 
Fasrick  Lands,  are  lands  given  towards  the  mai„tenan«,  re- 
building,  or  repair  of  cathedral^  or  other  churches ;  mentioned 

Gl'ebe^  °b  V‘°n’  ”  ar' 11  cap'  8'  See  Church. 

In  ancient  time  almofl  every  one  gave  by  his  will  more  or 

““  Te  °r  parifl>-^-b  where 

FASeeUFA°BLE:  den0KS  fomethinS  tha‘  h3S  a  relation  •»  Cable. 

Varro  divides  the  duration  of  the  world  into  three  ftates  or 
periods.  The  firft,  *Jn\0v  thr»  or 

all  the  time  before  the  delude  •  fo l  T  U  dfrk’ 
r  ■  .  ■ ,  c  ,  ,  ueiuge .  for  the  heathens  had  fome 

faint  idea  of  a  deluge,  and  a  fort  of  tradition  founded  there- 

Deluoe  1£W  n°thing  °f  What  had  Paffed 

The  Ibcond  period  he  calls  the  i^nov,  fabulous  age,  including 
the  time  fiom  the  deluge  to  the  firft  olympiad;  and  making2 
according  to  Petaviqs,  1552  years;  or  to  the  deftruHion  of 

Troy, 
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Troy,  which  was  1164  years  after  the  deluge,  or  308  aftei 

the  delivery  from  Egypt.  See  Age.  .•  he- 

This  period  is  called  fometime  Fabulous ,  and  fometimes 
roic  •  The  firft  on  account  of  the  fables  wherein  the  hiftory  an 
learning  of  thofe  ages  are  veiled :  The  fecond  from  the  hero*  , 
or  fons  of  the  gods,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  lived  in 
Days.  See  Hero  and  Heroic.  r  „ 

FACE,  the  furface,  or  firft  fide  which  a  body  prefents  t 

eye.  See  Surface.  p  , 

We  fay,  the  Face  of  the  earth,  of  the  waters,  err.  r  y 
hedrons  have  feveral  Faces.  See  Polyhedron. 

A  die,  or  cube,  has  fix  Faces.  See  Cube.  . 

Face,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  animal,  and  elpe- 
cially  of  a  man  ;  as  being  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  ordi¬ 
narily  appears  to  the  eye.  .  , 

The  Latins  call  it  facies ,  vultus ,  or,  & c.  In  other  anit™a  s 

it  is  fometimes  called  bill,  or  beak ;  fometimes  fnout,  err. 

See  Bill,  .  l  j 

The  great  variety  obfervable  in  mens  Faces ,  voices,  and  hand¬ 
writings,  furnifties  a  noble  argument  of  a  providence.  ee 

The  human  Face  is  called  the  image  of  the  foul,  as  being  the 
feat  of  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and  the  place  where  the 
ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  foul  are  chiefly  et  to  view. 
Pride  and  difdain  are  {hewn  in  the  eye-brows,  modeity  on  the 
cheeks,  majefty  in  the  forehead,  &c.  It  is  the  Face  (hews  the 
fex,  age,  temperament,  health,  or  difeafe,  &c. 

The  Face,  confidered  as  the  index  of  the  paffions,  habits,  C5r. 
of  the  perfon,  makes  the  fubjedl  of  phyfiognomy.  See  Phy 
siognomy  and  Metoposcofy. 

Anatomifts  ufually  divide  the  Face  into  two  parts,  the  upper, 
and  lower:  The  upper  is  the  front,  or  forehead;  the  lower 
includes  the  eyes,  nofe,  ears,  mouth,  and  chin.  See  eac 
part  deferibed  under  its  refpedlive  article.  Eye,  Nose, 
Mouth,  &c. 

Face,  or  Facade,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  or  the  fide  on  which  the  chief  entrance  is :  As  alfo  for 
the  fide  it  prefents  to  a  ftreet,  garden,  court,  &c.  And  fome¬ 
times  for  any  fide  oppofite  to  the  eye.  See  Front. 

Face,  Facia,  or  Fascia,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  flat 
member,  having  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  but  a  fmall  pro- 
jedture. 

Such  are  the  bands  of  an  archdrave,  larmier,  c dc.  See 

F ASC  I  A* 

Face  of  a  Jlone ,  is  the  furface  or  plain  part,  which  is  to  lie  in 
the  front  of  the  work.— The  Face  is  eafily  known  when  the 
{lone  is  Icapled,  as  being  always  oppofite  to  the  back  .  anc 
the  back  going  rough  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry. 

The  workmen  generally  chufe  to  make  one  of  thofe  fides  the 
Face ,  which  when  in  the  quarry  lay  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and  conlequently  the  breaking,  and  not  the  cleaving 
way  of  the  ftone.  See  Stone. 

Faces  of  a  bajlion ,  are  the  two  foremoft  fides,  reaching  from 
the  flanks  to  the  point  of  the  baftion,  where  they  meet. 

Thefe  are  commonly  the  firft  undermined,  by  reafon  they 
reach  fartheft  out,  and  are  leaft  flanked,  and  therefore  weak- 
eft.  They  are  reprefented  by  the  lines  B  C,  and  S  C,  Fab 
Fort  if.  fig.  1. 

Face  of  a  place ,  denotes  the  interval  between  the  points  of 
two  neighbouring  baftions,  containing  the  curtain,  the  two 
flanks,  and  the  two  Faces  of  the  baftions  that  looked  towards 
one  another. 

r  This  is  otherwife  called  the  tenaille  of  the  place.  See  Te 

NAILLE. 

Face  prolonged ,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  a  line  of  defence 
rafant,  which  is  between  the  angle  of  the  epaule,  or  ihoulder 
of  a  baftion  and  the  curtain  :  or  the  line  of  a  defence  rafant 
diminifti’d  by  the  Face  of  the  baftion. 

Face,  in  aftrology,  is  ufed  for  the  third  part  of  a  fign.  Each 
fign  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  Faces :  The  ten  firf: 
degrees  compofe  the  firft  Face  ;  the  ten  following  ones  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  the  laft  ten  the  third.  Venus  is  in  the  third  Face 
of  Taurus,  that  is,  in  the  laft  ten  degrees  thereof.  See  Sign 
FACET,  or  Facette,  a  little  face,  or  fide  of  a  body  cut  into 
a  great  number  of  angles. 

Multiplying  glafles  are  cut  in  Facets ,  or  Facet-wife.  Dia 
monds  are  alfo  cut  in  Facets ,  or  tables.  See  Diamond. 
FACIA,  in  architecture.  See  the  article  Fascia. 

FACIES  Hippocratica ,  in  medicine,  is  when  the  noftrils  are 
{harp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  pale  or  livid. 

The  Facies  Hippocratica  is  chiefly  obferved  toward  the  period 
of  phthifes,  and  other  confumptions :  It  is  held  a  fure  prog- 
noftic  of  death.  See  Phthisis. 

FACTION,  a  cabal,  or  party,  formed  in  a  ftate  to  difturb  the 
public  repofe. 

The  moft  celebrated  Factions  are  that  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelins,  who  kept  Italy  in  alarm  for  many  ages ;  and  that 
of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England.  See  Guelph,  Tory, 
&V. 

Faction  was  originally  an  appellation  given  the  divers  troop 
or  companies  of  combatants  in  the  games  of  the  Circus. 
Circus,  and  Circensian. 

-  .  *  ■  t 
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See 


Of  thefe  there  were  four,  viz.  the  green  Faction,  the  blue 
Fa  ft  ion,  the  red  Fa  ft  ion ,  and  the  white  Faftion.  See  Co¬ 
lours. 

Thefe  Faftions,  with  their  liveries  and  badges,  were  at  length 
abolifhed  :  The  emulation  which  was  at  firft  between  them, 
growing  to  fuch  height,  that  in  Juftinian’s  time  they  came 
to  blows. 

ACTITIOUS  fignifies  any  thing  made  by  art;  in  oppofition 
to  what  is  the  produce  of  nature. 

Diftilled  waters  are  factitious  liquors.  See  Water. 

Cinnabar  is  divided  into  natural  and  factitious.  See  Cinna¬ 
bar. 

ZV-FACTO,  fee  the  article  DE-facto. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent,  or  perfon  who  aCts,  and 
negotiates  for  a  merchant,  by  commiflion ;  called  alfo  com- 
miffioner,  and  on  fome  occafions  broker,  and  throughout  the 
Levant,  coagis.  See  Commissioner,  Broker,  &c. 

Factors  are  chiefly  either  charged  with  the  buying,  or  the  fel¬ 
ling  of  goods ;  or  with  both. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  ufually  eftabliflied  in  places  of  con¬ 
fiderable  manufactories,  or  cities  of  great  trade.  Their  office 
is  to  buy  up  commodities  for  merchants  refiding  elfewhere; 
to  fee  them  packed,  and  fend  them  to  the  perfons  for  whom 
they  were  bought. 

Factors  of  fale,  are  ufually  fixed  in  places  where  there  is  a 
great  vent.  To  thefe,  merchants  and  manufacturers  fend  their 
goods  to  be  fold  for  them  according  to  the  price,  and  other 
conditions  exprefled  in  the  orders  deliver’d  them. 

The  wages,  or  allowances  for  felling,  are  ufually  clear  of  all 
expences  of  carriage,  exchange,  remittance,  cdc.  excepting 
pollage  of  letters,  which  are  never  put  to  account.  See 
Factorage. 

Factors,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  name  given  to  the  two  numbers 
which  are  multiplied  into  one  another ;  that  is,  the  multi¬ 
plicand  and  multiplier  :  fo  called  by  reafon  they  do  facere  pro- 
duftum,  make  or  conftitute  the  product.  See  Multipli¬ 
cation. 

FACTORAGE,  fee  Factor,  Brokage,  &c. 

The  Factorage,  or  wages,  called  alfo  commiflion,  is  diffe¬ 
rent,  at  different  places,  and  for  different  voyages :  At  a 
medium  it  may  be  fixed  at  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  bought ;  befide  the  charge  of  package,  which  is  paid 
over  and  above. 

At  Virginia,  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  the  Factorage  is  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  and  the  like  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Weft-Indies.  In  Italy  it  is  two  and  a  half.  In 
Holland  one  and  a  half.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  &c. 

two  per  cent . 

FACTORY,  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number  of  faCtors 
refide,  to  negotiate  and  officiate  for  their  mafters  or  principals. 
See  Factor. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  Afia,  whither  the  European  nations  fend  theif 
{hips  every  year,  and  keep  faCtors  to  buy  the  commodities  of 
the  country,  and  fell  thofe  brought  from  Europe. 

The  greateft  and  nobleft  Factory  in  the  world,  is  that  of  the 
Englifh  at  Smyrna.  It  ufually  confifts  of  80  or  100  perfons, 
moft  of  them  young  gentlemen  of  the  bell  families,  and  fre¬ 
quently  younger  fons  of  peers.  It  is  a  fort  of  feminary  of 
merchants.  As  there  is  a  neceffity  for  ferving  an  apprentice- 
fhip  of  feven  years,  to  be  entitled  to  trade  to  the  Levant; 
the  cuftom  is  for  perfons  of  fortune  to  bind  their  younger 
fons  to  fome  merchant,  who,  in  confideration  of  3  or  400 
pound  fterling,  agrees,  after  the  three  firft:  years  of  their  ap- 
prenticelhip  are  expired,  to  fend  them  to  Smyrna :  where 
they  have  not  only  the  management  of  their  mafters  affairs 
with  very  plentiful  allowances,  but  are  likewife  permitted  to 
trade  for  themfelves ;  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  live  fplen- 
didly  the  reft  of  their  apprenticefhip,  and  at  length  come  out 
the  belt  qualified  for  bufinefs  of  any  young  perfons  in  the  world. 
See  Company, 

FACTUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  produCt  of  two  quantities  multi¬ 
plied  by  each  other.  See  Product,  and  Factor. 
FACULZE*,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  by  Scheiner,  and 
others  after  him,  to  certain  fpots  on  the  fun’s  disk,  that  ap¬ 
pear  brighter,  and  more  lucid  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  See 
Sun. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin  ;  being  a  diminutive  of  fax ,  torch  ; 
and  fuppofed  to  be  here  applied  from  their  appearing  and  dif- 
flpating  by  turns. 

The  Facula  or  bright  fpots  differ  very  confiderably  from  the 
maculae  or  dark  fpots,  both  in  light,  colour,  figure,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  duration.  See  Macula'. 

Hevelius  affures  us  that  July  the  zolh,  1634,  he  obferved  a 
Facida  that  took  up  the  third  part  of  the  fun’s  diameter.  And 
from  the  obfervations  of  the  fame  Hevelius,  we  learn,  that 
the  maculae  frequently  change  into  Facida  ;  the  Facida  into 
maculae  rarely,  if  ever.  Some  authors  even  contend  for  that 
the  maculae  degenerate  into  Facula,  before  they  quite  difap- 
pear. 

Huygens,  however,  declares  he  was  never  able  to  difeoverany 
Facula  ;  though  the  maculae  occurred  to  him  very  frequently. 
All  the  foundation  lie  could  fee  for  the  notion  of  Facula, 
was,  that  in  the  dark  iff  clouds  which  frequently  lurround  the 

macula?, 
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maculae,  one  fometimes  difcerns  little  points  or  fpafks  brighter 
than  the  reft. 

However,  authors,  after  Kircher  and  Scheinef,  have  generally 
reprefented  the  fun’s  body  full  of  bright,  fiery  fpots,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  a  fort  of  volcano’s  in  the  body  of  the  fun. 
But  Huygens,  and  others  of  the  lateft  and  beft  obfervers,  find- 
ing  that  the  beft  telefcopes  difeover  nothing  of  the  matter,  a- 
gree  to  explode  the  phaenomena  of  Facula.  Their  caufe,  thefe 
authors  attribute  to  the  tremulous  agitation  of  the  vapours  near 
our  earth  ;  the  lame  as  fometimes  {hews  a  little  unevennels 
in  the  circumference  of  the  fun’s  disk,  when  viewed  through 
a  telefcope.  Struftly  then,  the  Facula  are  not  erudlations  of 
fire  and  flame,  but  refractions  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  rarer 
exhalations,  which  being  condenfed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  {hade,  feem  to  exhibit  a  light  greater  than  that  of  the 
fun.  See  Spot,  &c. 

FACULTY,  a  power,  or  ability,  of  performing  an  action. 
See  Power, 

The  term  is  much  ufed  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  (till 
retained  in  the  fchools,  to  explain  the  actions  of  natural  bodies 

*>y- 

Thus  to  account  for  the  act  of  digeftion,  they  fuppofe  a  di- 
geftive  Faculty  in  the  ftomach  ;  to  account  for  motion,  they, 
imagine  a  motive  Faculty  in  the  nerves,  idc.  which  is  only  a 

fubftituting  of  one  name  of  an  unknown  phaenomenon  for  ano¬ 
ther.  v 

Yet  this  practice  of  attributing  effe&s  to  their  refpective  vir¬ 
tues  or  Faculties ,  ftill  obtains  in  divers  things,  which  our  phi  - 
lofophy  has  not  yet  afforded  us  a  better  account  of.  Thus, 
fay  our  medicinal  writers,  fenna  and  rhubarb  have  a  purgative 
Faculty ;  barberries  an  aftringent  Faculty,  &c.  which  amounts 
juft  to  this,  that  fenna  purges,  and  barberries  bind. 

The  human  Faculties  are  divided  into  thofe  ef  the  foul  and  of 
the  body .  J  J 

The  Faculties  or  powers  of  the  foul are  commonly  reputed 
two,  viz.  of  underftanding,  and  willing.  See  Powers.  See 
alfo  Understanding,  and  Willing. 

The  Faculties  of  the  body  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  with  regard 
to  the  feveral  functions,  into  vegetative  and  animal. 

Under  the  vegetative  Faculty ,  are  comprehended  the  divers 
fubaltern  ones,  whereby  nutrition  and  generation  are  ef¬ 
fected. 

Under  the  animal  Faculties,  are  comprehended  thofe  relating  to 
fenfe  and  motion. 

The  vegetative  Faculty  is  fubdivided  into  nutritive  and  gene¬ 
rative  ;  and  the  nutritive  is  again  fubdivided  into  natural  and 
vital. 

To  the  firft,  belong  the  functions  of  the  lower  belly,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  preparation  of  the  food  j  to  the  latter,  the 
actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  wherein  life  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned. 

Others  fubdivide  the  vegetative  Faculty  into  attractive ,  reten¬ 
tive ,  conco Clive,  and  expulfve. 

The  animal  Faculties  being  thofe  whereby  an  animal  perceives 
and  moves,  become  divided  into  fenfative  and  locomotive.  See 
Animal,  Vegetative,  Vital,  Natural,  iSc.  See 
alfo  Functions. 

Faculty  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  fchools,  to  the  divers  parts  or 
members  of  an  univerfity,  divided  according  to  the  arts,  or 
fciences  taught,  or  profefled  therein. 

There  are  four  Faculties  in  moft  univerfities :  That  of  Arts, 
which  includes  the  humanities  and  philofophy,  and  is  much 
the  moft  ancient,  and  extenfive:  The  fecond  is  that  of  Theo¬ 
logy  :  The  third,  medicine:  And  the  fourth,  Jurif-prudence, 
or  Laws.  See  each  under  its  proper  article,  Theology, 
&c.  See  alfo  University. 

The  degrees  in  the  feveral  Faculties  in  our  univerfities  are 
thofe  of  Batchelor,  Mafter,  and  Doctor.  See  Degree. 

See  alfo  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor. 

The  Faculty  is  frequently  ufed  abfolutely,  and  by  way 
of  eminence,  for  that  chiefly  ftudied  and  taught  in  that 
place. 

Thus,  the  Faculty  of  London  and  Montpelier,  is  Medicine  : 
that  of  Paris,  Theology  :  that  of  Orleans,  Law,  &c.  See 
College  of  phyftcians ,  Sorbonne,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  law,  denotes  a  privilege  or  fpecial  power  granted 
to  a  man  by  favour,  indulgence,  and  difpenfation,  to  do  that 
which  regularly,  and  by  law  he  cannot :  As  to  eat  fle{h  upon 
days  prohibited  ;  to  marry  without  banes  firft  asked. 

The  court  ^Faculties  belongs  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
arid  his  officer  is  called  magijler  ad  Facultates ,  His  power  is 
to  grant  difpenfations,  as  to  marry,  to  eat  flefh  on  days  pro¬ 
hibited,  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  father  in  his  benefice,  one  to 
•  have  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible,  iuc.  See  Dispen¬ 
sation. 

The  office  where  foch  difpenfations  are  taken  out,  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  the  Faculty- office. 

FAECAL,  or  Pecal  matter ,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  French,  for  the  Faces  or  great  excrements  of  a 
man,  i.  e.  thofe  difcharged  by  ftool.  See  Excrement. 

The  Fa  cal  matter  is  become  famous  for  a  chymical  opera - 
.  tion  thereon,  by  M.  Homberg,  related  at  length  in  the 
Mem.  de  T  Acad.  R.  An.  17 1 1.  He  had  a  notion  fuggefted 
to  him,  t]iat  the  Fpcal  matter ,  by  diftiljation,  yielded  an 
Vol.  L  N° LVJIJ.  '  7 
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oil  clear  as  water,  without  any  fmell,  and  Which  had  the 
property  of  fixing  mercury  into  fine  filvef.  Upon  this,  to 
wor  ie  goes  j  and  becaufe  he  would  have  as  laudable  and 
promumg  a  matter  as  he  could,  hired  four  robuft  health  v 
)oung  e  ows,  whom  he  {hut  up  for  three  months,  and 
agreed  with  them,  that  they  {hould  eat  nothing  but  the  fineft 

HHaf’^WhcIa^rUPP  ied  them  withal  freih  every  day,  and 
nk  the  beft  Champaign  wine  as  Jong  as  they  would.  After 

m^S  IT*  anf  numerous  eflays  on  the  excrements  thev 

!  ffhat|e,lgthg0t  the  cJear>  Porous  oil  J  but  it  had 
no  effect  at  all  on  mercury,  which  was  the  great  point  aimed 

However,  miffing  of  what  he  expeaed,  he  fell  on  fomething 

o  aPhofphorus.  The  caput  mortuum 

fire  wirhn  ^  d  f°  have  a  fur Prizing  property  of  taking 
without  any  motion,  or  the  application  of  any  other  fire ; 

m‘ght  deferve  *  place  in  the  nak  of 

The  quantity  of  a  pea  taken  out  of  the  matrafs,  and  laid  on 
a  paper,  or  other  combuftible  matter,  begins  to  fmoke  im~ 
and  fets  the  paper  on  fire.  See  Phosphorus 

FAECES,  or  Feces,  the  dregs,  fediment,  or  impurities  remaining 
of  a  mixt  body,  after  the  purer,  more  volatile  and  fluid  have 
been  feparated  therefrom  by  evaporation,  diffolution,  decanta¬ 
tion,  derivation,  or  the  like. 

Thus  we  fay  the  Faces  of  wine,  of  oil,  &c.  Thofe  of  wines 
are  properly  called  lees.  See  Lees.  Thofe  of  oil,  amurca  ; 
thofe  of  malt-liquors,  grounds.  See  Malt,  Brewing, 

Fjeces,  in  chymiftry,  denotes  the  lees,  refufe,  dirt,  mud,  im¬ 
purities,  and  heterogeneous  matters  remaining  in  the  alembic 
after  the  diftillation  of  any  body.  See  Distillation 
What  remains  in  the  retort,  inftead  of  Faces,  is  properly  de¬ 
nominated  caput  mortuum ,  or  terra  damnata.  See  Damn ata 
terra,  Caput  mortuum. 

Fasces  is  particularly  ufed  in  medicine,  «*.  for  the  grofs  im 
pure  matters  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  compofitions  and  pre¬ 
parations  of  either  pharmacy.  ^ 

Fjeces  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
ftool. 

F^ECULA,  orFficuLA.  See  the  article  Fecu la 
Fy£TOR,  ftench.  See  the  article  Foe  tor 
AGGOT^  °r  Fagot,  in  fortification.  See  Fascine 

(fagotum.  bUndle  :  ^  Cange  the  baf£  Latin  fagaj^ll 

^aggot  of  feel,  expreffes  the  quantity  of  120 1.  weight 
Faggot,  in  the  times  of  popery  in  thefe  kingdoms,’  was  a 
badge  wore  on  the  tleeve  of  the  upper  garment,  by  fuTh  as 
had  abjured  hereby ;  being  put  on  after  the  perfon  had  ear¬ 
ned  a  Faggot  by  way  of  penance,  to  feme  appointed  place  of 

aXcyf’  "S  8e  was  C0nftru«l 

Faggots,  among  the  military  men,  are  ineffeaive  nerfons 
who  receive  no  regular  pay,  nor  do  any  regular  duty,  but  are 
hired  occafionally  to  appear  at  a  mufter,  to  fill  „p  thfiompa 

mes,  hide  the  real  deficiencies  thereof,  and  cheat  the  kim>  of 
fo  much  pay.  o 

FAGONA,  in  anatomy,  a  conglomerate  gland,  called  alfo  th- 
mus.  See  Thymus.  / 

FAILLIS,  in  heraldry,  a  French  term,  denoting  fome  failure  or 
flaw  in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broke,  and  a  fplinter  taken 

FAILURE, 


;  alfo  ufed  for  the  excrements  of  an  animal,  voided  by 
See  Excrement.  j 


or 


11  11  1  u  Failing,  a  fpecips  of  bankruptcy  ;  podu, 

RUPT“  break'ngl  °r  ftoppinS  Pay>=nt.  Sre  Bank- 

FAIhJT,  or  Faint-Action,  is  as  much  as  jW  Mim - 
that  19,  fuch  an  aftion,  as  though  the  words  of  the  writ  1’. 

thereby^*  “  ^  ‘hC  P*"?  ,las  n0  tit,e  t0  recov« 

By  which  it  differs  from  a  falfe  afljon,  which  is  that  where  the 
words  of  the  writ  are  falfe.  Coke  on  Littl.  fol  961  ?  th° 

Yet  fometimes  the  two  are  confounded.  See  Armr™ 

FAIR  *  a  public  place,  where  merchants,  traders,  and  other 
perfons  from  divers  parts  meet,  o„  feme  fixed  day  of  the  year 
to  buy  and  fell  commodities,  and  to  nartake  of  a-  V  * 
ufually  accompanying  fuch  aflembhT  h  d'verfi°ns 

*  The  word  Fair  is  formed  of  the  FrenM,  a.:  ,  ,  ,  „ 

the  fame  thing:  And  foire  fome  derive  fi{m  tCS,  fif-nifies 
market :  Others  from  the  Latin  feria  bv  m  r  r  ■  forUm> 
anciently  aiways  held  in  the  placefwhe’re  the  waTes  ^  k? 
of  the  dedications  of  churches,  called  feria  i  3 

Feri  a;.' - The  Romans  called  \  S?9 

nus  has  a  pretty  little  treatife  on  the  Fairs  of  the'^  Put€a* 
D'juniun,  which  he  calls 

traders,  S?r. ? whether  nSv"  C°n‘‘ F  ^  Fl  that  all 
enter  the  kingdom  *  a  l  *  °J  foreigner85  are  allowefl  to 

rSmnm  ct^  ?dt  ^.^!Th”“ra‘ 
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and  fervitudes.  3°.  That  merchants  in  going  to,  or  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Fair,  &c.  cannot  be  arretted,  or  their  goods 
ftoDPed,  £*.— It  is  the  fovereign  alone  that  has  a  right,  by 
his  letters  patent,  to  eftablifh  Fairs,  whether  free,  or  fubjedt 
to  duties,  and  the  other  ordinary  laws  and  penalties. 

Several  Fairs  are  held  in  the  open  fields,  or  on  heaths  and 
commons,  under  tents,  booths,  and  barracks  ere&ed  for  the 
purpofe  :  as  Sturbridge  Fair,  &c.  Others  in  places  walled  in 
for  the  purpofe ;  and  formed  into  regular  ftreets,  lanes, 
for  the  occafion:  as  the  Fair  of  St.  Laurence  at  Paris.  Lalt- 
ly  others  are  held  in  the  open  places  and  ftreets  of  cities,  as 
Bartholomew  Fair ,  Briftol  Fair,  the  Fair  of  St.  Germains, 
&c. 

Fairs,  particularly  free  Fairs,  make  a  very  confiderable  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  commerce  of  Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  inland  parts,  as  Germany,  &c.  where  the  con¬ 
tinual  paflage  and  repaffage  of  veflels  is  impracticable. 

The  moft  celebrated  Fairs  in  Europe  are  thofe,  i°  of  Franc- 
fort,  held  twice  a  year,  in  fpring  and  autumn  :  the  firft 
commencing  the  Sunday  before  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  eighth  of  September.  Each  lafts 
fourteen  days,  or  two  weeks,  the  firft  of  which  is  called  the 
week  of  acceptance,  and  the  fecond  the  week  of  payment. 
They  are  famous  for  the  file  of  all  kinds  of  commodities, 
but  particularly  the  immenfe  quantity  of  curious  books,  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  Bookfellers  throughout 
all  Europe  ufed  to  furnifh  themfelves.  Before  each  Fair  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to  be  fold  thereat,  printed  and 
difperfed,  to  call  together  purchafers  ;  though  the  learned  com¬ 
plain  of  divers  unfair  practices  therein  ;  as  fictitious  titles, 
names  of  books  purely  imaginary,  &c.  befide  great  faults  in 
the  names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. — 
2?  The  Fairs  of  Leipfick,  which  are  held  thrice  a  year : 
one  beginning  on  the  firft  of  January  ;  another  three  weeks 
after  Eafter  ;  and  a  third  after  Michaelmas.  They  hold 
twelve  days  apiece  ;  and  are  at  leaft  as  confiderable  as  thofe 
of  Francfort.  30  The  Fairs  of  Novi,  a  little  city  in  the 
Milanefe,  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
There  are  four  in  the  year,  commencing  on  the  fecond  of 
February,  the  fecond  of  May,  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  fe¬ 
cond  of  September.  Though  the  commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable  ;  yet,  what  chiefly  contributes 
to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vaft  concourfe  of  the  moft 
confiderable  merchants  and  negociants  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  for  the  tranfacting  of  affairs,  and  fettling  accounts. 
40  The  Fairs  of  Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year ; 
one  in  May,  and  the  other  in  September.  They  are  much 
frequented  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch  and  French  fhips,  as  alfo 
from  all  parts  of  the  Baltick.  The  beft  time  for  the  fale  of 
goods  at  Riga,  is  during  the  Fairs.  Since  the  building  of  the 
famous  city  of  Petersburg,  thefe  Fairs  have  fuffered  fome 
diminution.  50  Fair  of  Archangel ,  during  which  all  the 
trade  foreigners  have  with  that  city,  is  managed.  It  holds  a 
month,  or  fix  weeks  at  moft,  commencing  from  the  middle 
of  Auguft.  The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all 
parts  of  that  vaft  empire ;  and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
Swedifh,  Danifb,  and  other  fhips  in  the  port  of  that  city,  on 
this  occafion,  ordinarily  amount  to  three  hundred.  But  this 
is  no  free  Fair,  as  the  reft  are:  The  duties  of  exportation 
and  importation  are  very  ftrictly  paid,  and  on  a  very  high 
footing.  6°  The  Fair  of  St.  Germain ,.  one  of  the  fuburbs 
of  Paris,  commencing  on  the  third  of  February,  and  hold¬ 
ing  till  Eafter ;  though  it  is  only  free  for  the  firft  fifteen 
days.  70  The  Fairs  of  Lyons ,  which  Monf.  du  Chelne, 
in  his  antiquity  of  cities,  would  infinuate,  from  a  paffage  in 
Strabo,  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Romans :  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  the  Fairs,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
There  are  three  in  the  year,  each  lafting  twenty  days,  and 
free  for  ever.  They  begin  on  Eafter  Monday  ;  the  26th  of 
July  ;  and  the  firft  of  December.  8°  Fair  of  Guibray,  a 
fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  in  the  lower  Normandy.  It 
is  fa  uf to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  our  William  the  conqueror, 
in  confideration  of  his  being  born  at  Falaife.  It  commences  I 
on  the  16th  of  Auguft,  and  holds  fifteen  days,  free  by  charter, ! 
and  longer  by  cuftom.  90  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  held  partly  in 
a  city  of  that  name,  in  Languedoc,  and  partly  in  the  open ! 
country,  under  tents,  idc.  It  commences  on  the  22^  of, 
July,  and  only  holds  for  three  days ;  yet  it  is  the  greateft 
and  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Fairs  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
both  for  the  concourfe  of  ftrangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  traffic  of  all  kind  of  goods  :  the  money 
returned  in  thefe  three  days  amounting  fometimes  to  above 
fix  millions  of  livres.  I 

The  Fairs  of  Porto-bello,  Vera  Crux,  and  the  Havana,  are 
the  moft  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  America.  The  two  firft 
laft  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gallions  continue  in  thofe  parts  ; 
and  the  laft  is  opened  as  foon  as  the  flota  or  gallions  arrive 
thereupon  their  return  for  Spain;  this  being  the  place  where 
the  two  fleets  join.  SeeFLOTA,  and  Gallions. 

Fair  Pleading.  See  the  article  Beau-pleader. 

FAIRY,  a  term  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  traditions  and 
romances,  denoting  a  kind  of  genus  or  imaginary  deity,  con- 
verfant  on  earth,  and  diftinguifhed  by  abundance  of  fantafti- 
cal  actions  and  offices,  either  good  or  evil. 
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j  The  Fairies  are  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  divinities,  that  have  but 
little  relation  to  any  of  thole  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
I  mans;  unlefs  perhaps  to  the  Larvae.  See  Larvae.  Though 
others,  and  with  reafon,  will  not  have  them  ranked  among 
gods ;  but  fuppofe  them  an  intermediate  kind  of  beings,  nei¬ 
ther  gods,  nor  angels,  nor  men,  nor  devils. 

They  are  of  oriental  extraction,  and  feem  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Perfians  and  Arabs,  whole  hiftory  and  religion 
abound  with  tales  of  Paries  and  dragons.  The  Perfians  call 
them  Peri,  and  the  Arabs  Ginn,  having  a  peculiar  countrv, 
which  they  fuppofe  them  to  inhabit,  called  Ginniitian,  and 
by  us  Fairy- land. — Our  famous  countryman  Spencer’s  mafter- 
work,  th e  Fairy-queen,  is  an  epic  poem  under  the  perfonsand 
characters  of  Fairies. 

Naude,  in  his  Mafcurat,  derives  the  origin  of  the  fables  of 
Fairies ,  from  thofe  of  the  Parcae  of  the  ancients  ;  and  fuppofes 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  been  a  kind  of  envoys,  or 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  to  men.  But  then,  by 
Fairies  he  means  a  fort  of  witches,  famed  for  foretelling  future 
events,  by  means  of  fome  communication  with  the  genii 
above-mentioned.  The  filly  fuperftitious  notions  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  he  obferves,  were  not  near  fo  formidable  as  ours  ;  nor 
their  hell  and  furies  any  thing  comparable  to  our  devils.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  lieu  of  our  hags  and  witches,  who  do  nothing 
but  ill,  and  are  employed  in  the  loweft,  bafeft  offices,  they 
had  a  finer  fort  of  goddeffes,  called  by  Latin  authors  albas 
dominas,  who  fcarce  did  any  thing  but  good,  and  took  plea- 
fure  in  noble,  honourable  deeds :  Such  were  their  Lamia,  and 
nymph  Egeria ;  from  whom  the  later  Fairy  queens,  Morga, 
Alcina,  Fata  Manto  of  Ariofto,  Gloriana  of  Spencer,  and 
other  machines  in  Englifh  and  French  fable,  were,  no  doubt, 
derived.  Some  of  them  are  ufually  made  to  attend  the  births 
of  young  princes  and  cavaliers,  to  inform  them  of  thtirdefti- 
ny,  as  was  anciently  done  by  the  Parcae:  witnefs  Hyginus, 
c.  17 1,  and  174. 

But,  with  Naude’s  leave,  the  ancients  were  not  without 
witches,  as  wicked  as  our  own  ;  witnefs  the  Canidia  of  Ho¬ 
race,  od.  v.  &  fatyr.  1.  5.  1.  i.  10.  Nor  did  the  Paries  fuc- 
ceed  the  Parcae,  or  even  Venefiaeof  the  ancients;  but  rather 
the  Nymphae ;  for  fuch  were  Lamia,  and  Egeria.  See 
Nymph,  Parcae,  &c. 

Fairy  circle,  or  ring,  is  a  phenomenon  pretty  frequent  in  the 
fields,  £sY.  being  a  kind  of  round,  fuppofed,  by  the  vulgar,  to 
be  traced  by  the  Fairies  in  their  dances. 

There  are  two  kinds ;  one  of  them  feven  or  eight  yards  in 
diameter,  containing  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with 
green  grafs  in  the  middle  :  the  other  of  divers  bignefles ;  bein^ 
incompafled  with  a  circumference  of  grafs,  much  frelher  and 
greener  than  that  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Jeflop  and  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  Philof.  Tranfaft.  aferibe 
them  to  the  lightning  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  their  being  moft 
frequently  produced  after  ftorms  of  that  kind  j  as  welf  as  by 
the  colour  and  brittlenefs  of  the  grafs  roots,  when  firft 
obferved.  It  is  no  wonder  that  lightning,  like  all  other  fires, 
moves  round,  and  burns  more  in  the  extremity  than  the 
middle. 

According  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the  fecond  kind  of  circle  arifes 
originally  from  the  firft :  the  grafs  burnt  up  by  the  fight- 
ning,  ufing  to  grow  the  more  plentifully  afterwards. 

Other  authors  have  aflerted,  that  thefe  Fairy  rings  are  formed 
by  ants ;  by  reafon  thofe  in  feels  are  fometimes  found  travelling 
in  troops  therein. 

FAITH,  in  philofophy,  belief ;  or  that  aflent  We  give  to  a.  pro- 
pofition  advanced  by  another,  the  truth  of  which  we  do  not 
immediately  perceive,  from  our  own  reafon  or  experience, 
but  believe  it  difeovered  and  known  by  the  other.  See  As¬ 
sent,  and  Belief. 

Faith  is  a  judgment  or  aflent  of  the  mind,  the  motive 
whereof  is  not  any  intrinfic  evidence,  but  the  authority  or 
teftimony  of  fome  other,  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  See 
Reason. 

Hence,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  authorities  and  teftimonies ; 
the  one  of  God,  and  the  other  of  man ;  Faith  becomes  diftin¬ 
guifhed  into  human  and  divine. 

Divine  Faith  is  that  founded  on  the  authority  of  God;  or  it 
is  that  aflent  we  give  to  what  is  affirmed  by  God. 

The  object  of  this  Faith  is  matter  of  revelation.  See  Reve¬ 
lation. 

Human  Faith  is  that  whereby  we  believe  what  is  told  us  by 
men. 

The  object  hereof  is  matter  of  human  teftimony  and  evidence. 
See  Testimony,  and  Evidence. 

Faith  again,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  implicit,  and  fdentife. 

Implicit  or  blind  Faith  is  that  whereby  we  give  our  aflent  to  a 
propofition  advanced  by  another,  of  whole  knowledge  and  vera¬ 
city  we  have  no  certain  and  evident  reafon  or  proof.  This  is 
only  opinion,  under  another  name.  See  Opinion. 

Scientifcal  or  feeing  Faith,  is  that  by  which  we  give  our  aflent 
to  a  propofition  advanced  by  one  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor 
be  deceived  ;  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  feience  and 
knowledge.  See  Knowledge. 

Divine  Faith,  cater  is  paribus,  is  ftronger  than  human. 
When  we  are  fully  convinced  that  any  propofition  comes 
from  God,  Faith  becomes  aflurance,  or  fcience;  it  being  an 

ingre- 
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ingredient  in  our  idea  of  God,  that  he  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived  :  But  when  there  is  any  doubt,  whether  the 
proportion  is  declared  by  God,  or  whether  he  has  command¬ 
ed  that  we  fhould  believe  fuch  a  thing ;  the  Faith  can  be  no 
ftronger,  or  weaker,  than  the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Divine  Faith  therefore,  may  either  be  ftrong,  weak,  or  none 
at  all.— Again,  the  reafons  or  motives  of  believing  men,  may 
be  of  fuch  weight  and  force,  that  being  perfectly  underftooJ, 
they  may  equal  a  mathematical  evidence:  And  then  the  hu¬ 
man  Faith  is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  divine  ;  there  being  as  it 
were,  an  equal  neceflity  of  giving  our  afl'ent  on  each  fide. 
See  Credibility. 

Hence  it  is  eafily  obferved,  that  all  our  Faith  or  belief  has 
its  foundation  on  reafon,  which  cannot  deceive  us,  if  we 
make^  a  due  ufe  of  our  liberty,  and  do  not  acquiefce,  till  it 
neceflarily  compels  us.  See  Liberty,  and  Judgment. 
Striaiy,  and  philofophically  fpeaking,  no  man  can  have 
what  we  call  a  divine  Faith ,  except  a  prophet,  to  whom 
God  has  immediately  fpoken.  See  Prophet,  and  Pro¬ 
phecy. 

All  our  prefent  religious  Faith  is  really  human,  as  depending 
on  the  fecondary  teftimony  of  men  ;  of  whofe  veracity,  how  ¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs.  The  prophets,  or  thofe 
to  whom  God  immediately  revealed  his  will,  believed  him, 
for  that  they  knew  he  could  not  deceive.  We,  at  this  day, 
believe  them,  or  rather  their  writings,  for  other  reafons,  viz. 
the  fame  which  oblige  us  to  believe  all  well  attefted  hiftories. 
See  Revelation. 

Faith,  in  theology,  makes  the  firfl  of  the  theological  virtues, 
or  graces.  See  Grace. 

Faith,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  gift  of  God,  whereby  we  are  led  to 
give  a  firm  afTent  to  the  truths  he  has  revealed  to  his  church  : 
or,  Faiih  is  a  gift  or  impreflion,  which  leads  us  to  give  our 
aflent  to  certain  things  relating  to  God,  his  nature,  attributes, 
worfhip,  &c.  the  evidence  of  which  things,  we  do  not  fee  and 
underftand  clearly  enough,  to  have  given  our  aflent  on  the 
common  footing  of  reafon,  and  convi&ion.  See  Revela¬ 
tion,  and  Truth. 

St.  Paul  defines  Faith  the  fubftance  or  fupport  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen.— The  life  of  Faith  j 
confifts  in  ferving  God  without  knowing  him  in  any  fenfiblc 
manner.  Nicole. 

Befide  the  two  fpecies  of  Faith,  human  and  divine ;  theRoma- 
nifts  make  a  third,  or  intermediate  kind,  called 
EcclefiaJlicalY aith,  which  is  the  aflent  orthodox  perfons  give 
to  certain  events  decided  by  the  church,  and  enjoined  to  be 
believed  by  all. 

As  when  the  church  declares  that  fuch  a  book  contains  hereti¬ 
cal  doctrine,  that  fuch  a  perfon  is  in  heaven,  £sV. 

This  term,  eccleflaftical  Faith,  was  firft  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prefixe,  to  diftinguifh  the  Faith  whereby  we  believe  matters  of 
divine  revelation,  from  that  whereby  we  believe  matters  of  ee- 1 
clefiaftical  determination. 

Confejfion  of  Faith,  is  a  creed  or  formula  containing  all  thofe 
articles,  the  belief  whereof  is  efteemed  neceflary  to  falvation. 
See  Creed,  and  Symbol. 

Faith  and  Homage,  in  the  feudal  law.  See  Fealty. 
FAKIR*,  or  Faquir,  a  kind  of  dervife,  or  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gious,  who  travels  the  country,  and  lives  on  alms. 

*  The  word  Fakar  is  Arabic,  and  fignifles  a  poor,  or  needy 
perfon.  It  is  formed  of  the  word  "ipD,  fakara ,  to  be  in 
want. 

D’Herbelot  makes  Fakir  and  dervife  the  fame  thing.  The 
Turks  and  Perfians  ufe  the  name  dervife  for  any  poor  perfon, 
whether  he  be  fo  out  of  neceflity,  or  choice  :  And  the  Arabs 
apply  Fakir  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Whence,  in  fome  Mahome¬ 
tan  countries,  the  religious  are  called  dervifes ;  and  in  others, 
particularly  throughout  the  Hates  of  the  great  Mogul,  Fakir. 
See  Dervise.  ! 

The  Fakirs  fometimes  travel  fingly,  and  fometimes  in  com¬ 
panies.  When  they  go  in  companies,  they  have  a  fuperior, 
who  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  habit.  Each  Fakir  bears  a  horn, 
which  he  blows  at  his  arrival  in  any  place,  as  alfo  at  his  de¬ 
parture  ;  and  a  kind  of  fcraper  or  trowel,  to  ferape  the  earth 
in  the  place  where  he  fits  or  lies  down.  When  they  go  toge¬ 
ther,  they  divide  their  alms  equally  amongft  them  ;  give  what 
is  left  every  night  to  the  poor,  and  never  referve  any  thing  for 
the  morrow. 

There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  idolatrous  Fakirs,  who  follow  much 
the  fame  trade.  D’Herbelot  reckons  in  the  Indies  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Mahometan  Fakirs  ;  and  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand  idolatrous  ones :  to  fay  nothing  of  divers  extraordinary 
fpecies  of  Faquirs ,  particularly  penitents ;  whofe  mortification 
and  penance  confifts  in  very  odd  obfervances.  Some,  v.  gr. 
remain  night  and  day,  for  many  years,  in  certain  uneafy  po- 
ftures.  Others  never  fit  or  lay  down  to  fleep,  but  fuftain 
thcmfelves  by  a  rope,  hung  down  for  that  purpofe.  Others 
bury  themfelves  in  a  ditch,  or  pit,  for  nine  or  ten  days,  with¬ 
out  eating  or  drinking.  Others  keep  their  arms  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  fo  long,  till  they  cannot  let  them  down  again,  if  they 
would.  Others  lay  fire  on  their  heads,  and  burn  the  fcalp  to 
the  very  bone.  Others  roll  themfelves  naked  on  thorns.  Ta¬ 
vernier,  idc. 

Another  clafs  of  Fakirs  retire  unto  mofques,  live  on  alms,  I 
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and  devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  the  reading  of 
the  Alcoran,  Gfc.  to  fit  themfelves  for  moulas,  or  dodlors. 
People  of  quality  fometimes  aflume  the  character  and  quality 
of  Fakirs:  The  famous  Aurangzeb  himfelf,  before  he  al- 
cended  the  throne,  gave  out,  that  he  intended  to  commence 
rakir. 

1  ALCA7ED,  one  of  the  phafes  of  the  planets,  popularly  called 
horned.  See  Phases. 

The  aftronomers  fay  the  moon,  or  any  planet,  is  Falcated, 
when  the  enlightened  part  appears  in  form  of  a  fickle,  or 
reaping-hook,  by  the  Latins  called  falx. 

The  moon  is  Falcated,  whilft  (he  moves  from  the  conjunction 
to  the  oppofition,  or  from  new  moon  to  full ;  from  full  to  a 
new  again,  the  enlightened  part  appears  gibbous,  and  the  dark 
Falcated.  See  Moon. 

FALCON  *,  or  Faucon,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  hawk-kind, 
uperior  to  all  other  for  courage,  docility,  gentlenefs,  and  no- 
btene/s  of  nature.  See  Hawk. 

Jo.  de  Janu,  and  feveral  others,  take  the  name  Falcon  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  its  crooked  talons,  or  pounces,  which  re- 
zfa/x  or  fickle.  Giraldus  derives  it  a  falcando,  becaule 
it  flies  in  a  curve. 

The  Falcon,  or  Falcon  Gentle,  is  both  for  the  fift,  and  the  lure: 
Its  feet  are  yellow,  its  head  black,  and  back  fpotted.  In  the 
choice,  obferve  that  the  head  be  round,  the  beak  thick  and 
Jhort,  the  neck  long,  the  fhoulders  broad,  thighs  long,  legs 

lhort,  feet  large,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  {lender,  pounces 
black,  Gfc. 

The  Falcon  is  excellent  at  the  river,  brook,  and  even  field  ; 
and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larger  game,  as  wild  goofe,  kite,  crow, 
heron,  crane,  pye,  fhoveler,  &c. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  the  name  Falcon  is  reftrained  to  the  fe¬ 
male;  for  as  to  the  male,  it  is  much  fmaller,  weaker,  and  Id's 
courageous  than  the  female,  and  therefore  denominated  TaffeL 
or  Tircelet.  M 

As  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the  feveral  terms  of  falconry 
are  explained,  it  may  be  here  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  in 
the  general,  of  the  management  and  difeipline  of  the  Falcon , 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  falconry.  For  the  reft, 
the  reader  may  have  recourfe  to  the  heads  Hawk,  and 
Hawking. 

When  a  young  Falcon  is  firft  taken,  fhe  muft  be  feeled,  and 
the  feeling  at  length  gradually  flackened,  that  fhe  may  be 
able  to  fee  what  provifions  are  brought  her.  Her  furniture 
is  to  be  jeftes  of  leather,  mailed  leafhes,  with  buttons  at  the 
end,  and  bewets.  Befide  a  ftnall  round  ftick  hanginrr  in  a 
firing  to  ftroke  her  frequently  withal ;  which,  the  oftner  it 
is  done,  the  fooner  and  better  will  (he  be  manned  :  two  bells 
on  her  legs,  that  fhe  maybe  the  more  readily  found,  or 
heard  when  fhe  ftirs,  fcratches,  Gfc.  and  a  hood  raifed,  and 
bofled  over  her  eyes.  Her  food  to  be  p.dgeons,  larks,  and 
other  live  birds,  of  which  fhe  is  to  eat  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  till  fhe  be  full  gorged.  When  the  falconer  is  about  to 
feed  her,  he  muft  hoop  and  lure,  that  fhe  may  know  when 
to  expert  it.  Then  unhooding  her  gently,  he  gives  her  two 
or  three  bits,  and  putting  her  hood  on  again,  gives  her  as 
much  more  ;  but  takes  care  fhe  be  clofe  feeled,  and  after  three 
or  four  days  leffens  her  diet.  At  going  to  bed,  he  fets  her  on 
a  perch  by  him,  that  he  may  awake  her  often  in  the  night ; 
continuing  to  do  fo  till  fhe  grow  tame  and  gentle.  When 
fhe  begins  to  feed  eagerly,  he  gives  her  fheep’s -heart ;  and 
now  he  begins  to  unhood  her  by  day,  but  it  muft  be  done 
far  from  company  r  feeds  her  and  floods  her  again,  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  takes  care  not  to  fright  her  with  any  thing  when  he 
unhoods  her,  and  if  he  can,  reclaims  her  without  over¬ 
watching,  The  Falcon  muft  be  born  continually  on  the 
fift,  till  file  be  thoroughly  manned,  and  induced  to  feed  in 
company  :  for  two  or  three  days  give  her  wafhed  meat,  and 
then  plumage,  according  as  you  efteem  her  foul  within  •  if 
file  caft,  hood  her  again,  and  give  her  nothing  till  fhe  gleam 
after  her  calling  :  but  when  fhe  has  gleamed  and  caft,  give 
her  a  little  hot  meat  in  company;  and  towards  evening  let 
her  plume  a  hen’s  wing,  likewife  in  company  :  cleanfe  the 
feathers  of  her  calling,  if  foul  and  flimy :  if  fhe  be  clean  with¬ 
in,  give  her  gentle  calling ;  and  when  fhe  is  well  reclaimed 
manned,  and  made  eager  and  fharp  fet,  venture  to  feed  her  on 
the  lure. 

But  three  things  are  to  be  confidered  before  your  lure  be  fhewed 
her.  T  That  fhe  be  bold  and  familiar  in  company,  and  not 
afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes.  2°  Sharp-fet  and  hungry,  having 
regard  to  the  hour  of  morning  and  evening  when  you  would 
lure  her.  30  Clean  within,  and  the  lure  well  garnifhed  with 
meat  on  both  fides.  When  you  intend  to  give  her  the  length 
of  a  leafh,  you  muft  abfeond  yourfelf:  fhe  muft  alfo  be  un¬ 
heeded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two  given  her  cn  the  lure,  as  fhe 
fits  on  your  fill.  That  done,  take  the  lure  from  her,  and  fo 
hide  it  that  fhe  may  not  fee  it :  when  fhe  is  unfeeled,  caft  the 
lure  fo  near  her,  that  fhe  may  catch  it  within  the  length  of 
her  leafh  ;  and  as  foon  as  fhe  has  feized  it,  ufe  your  vo*e  as 
falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the  lure  on  the  ground. 

After  having  lured  your  Falcon,  fin  the  evening  give  her  but 
little  meat,  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  timely,  that  you  may 
give  her  plumage,  £sv.  next  morning  on  your  fift  :  when  fhe 
has  caft  and  gleamed,  give  her  a  little  beaching  of  warm  meat : 

about 
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•about  noon,  tie  a  creance  to  her  leafe,  go  into  the  field, vthere 
give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  the  lure,  and  unfeel  her.  If  you 
hind  file  is  fharp-fet,  and  has  eagerly  feized  on  the  lure,  let  a 
jnan  hold  her,  to  let  her  off  to  the  lure ;  then  unwind  the 
creance,  and  draw  it  after  you  a  good  way,  and  let  him  who 
has  the  bird,  hold  his  right  hand  on  the  taflel  of  her  hood 
readily  to  unhood  her  as  foon  as  you  begin  to  lure  ;  to  which 
if  jhe  come  well,  ftoop  roundly  upon  it,  and  haftily  feize  it 
let  her  caff  two  or  three  bits  thereon.  That  done,  unfeize, 
take  her  off  the  lure,  and  deliver  her  again  to  the  perfon  that 
held  her  ;  and  going  further  off  the  lure,  feed  her  as  before  ; 
and  fo  daily  farther  and  farther  off  the  lure.  Afterwards, 
you  may  lure  her  in  company,  but  do  not  fright  her  :  and 
having  ufed  her  to  the  lure  on  foot,  do  it  alfo  on  horfeback ; 
which  may  be  fooner  accompliflied,  by  caufing  horfemen  to 
be  about  you,  when  you  lure  her  on  foot ;  ’tis  alfo  fooner 
done,  by  rewarding  her  upon  the  lure  on  horfeback  among 
horfemen.  And  when  fhe  is  grown  familiar  this  way,  let 
fomebody  a-foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  he  that  is  on  horfeback 
muff  call,  and  caff  the  lure  about  his  head,  while  the  holder 
takes  off  the  hood  by  the  taffel ;  and  if  ihe  feize  eagerly  on 
the  lure,  without  fear  of  a  man  or  horfe,  then  take  off  the 
creance,  and  lure  at  a  greater  diftance.  Laftly,  if  you  would 
have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure,  call  dogs  when  you 
give  her  plumage. 

FALCON,  in  gunnery.  See  Faucon. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and  makes, 
that  is,  tutors  and  manages  birds  of  prey  ;  as  falcons,  hawks, 
&c.  See  Falconry. 

The  grand  feignior  ufually  keeps  fix  thoufand  Falconers  in  his 
fervice. — The  French  king  has  a  grand  Falconer ,  which  is  an 
office  difmembred  from  that  of  great  hunt,  grand  venur, 
Hiftorians  take  notice  of  this  poft  as  early  as  the  year  1250. 
One  great  bufinefs  of  the  Falconer ,  is  to  confider  the  quality 
and  mettle  of  his  birds,  to  know  which  to  fly  early,  and 
which  late.  He  muff  alfo  be  bufy  and  cleanly  in  freeing 
them  of  lice,  nits,  and  vermin.  Every  night  after  flying, 
he  fhould  give  his  bird  calling}  nor  mull:  he  forget  to  water 
her,  unlefs  Ihe  have  been  bathed.  After  this,  fhe  muff  be 
put  in  a  warm  room,  having  a  perch,  with  a  candle  burn¬ 
ing  by  her  ;  where  fire  is  to  fit  unhooded,  that  Ihe  may  prune 
and  pick  herfelf.  Next  morning  file  Ihould  be  weathered, 
&c. 

FALCONET,  in  gunnery.  See  Fauconet. 

FALCONRY*,  or  Fauconry,  the  art  of  taming,  managing, 
and  tutoring  birds  of  prey,  particularly  falcons  and  hawks } 
and  employing  them  with  advantage  in  the  purfuit  of  game 
called  alfo  hawking.  See  Hawking. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  falco ,  falcon,  or  faucon,  the  bird  of 
molt  ufe  and  efteem  in  this  kind  of  fport.  See  Falcon. 
Falconry ,  as  now  pradtifcd,  was  unknown  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  All  their  writings  do  not  furnilh  fo  much  as  a 
proper  name  to  call  it  by  ;  fo  far  are  they  from  teaching  us 
the  terms.  It  is  the  French  language  alone,  that  has  parti¬ 
cular  words  for  all  the  parts  of  Falconry  and  hunting;  and  from 
them  molt  of  our  terms,  as  well  as  what  we  know  of  the  art 
itfelf,  are  borrowed. 

The  writers  of  reputation  on  Falconry ,  are  Defparon,  Fran- 
chiere,  Tardiff,  Artelouche,  Dalagona,  Latham,  &c.  M. 
de  S.  Martha  has  put  the  principles  of  the  art  into  fine  Latin 
verfes,  in  his  Hieracofophion ,  five  de  re  accipitraria ,  libr'i 
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■  tree. 

FALDAGE*,  an  ancient  privilege  which  feveral  lords  referved 
to  themfelves  of  fetting  up  Iheep -folds,  or  pens,  in  any  fields 
.  within  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure  them  ;  and  this 
not  only  with  their  own,  but  with  their  tenants  fheep. 

*  This  was  alfo  termed  fetta  Fnldtg ;  and  in  fome  old  charters 
Fold  foca  ;  in  fome  places  a  fold  courfe,  or  freefold. 

FALL,  Dejcent ,  in  phyfics,  the  tendency  of  any  heavy  body 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth.  See  Descent. 

Galileo  firfl:  difcovered  the  ratio  of  the  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies,  viz.  That  dividing  the  whole  time  of  falling  into  equal 
parts,  the  body  will  fall  thrice  as  far  in  the  fecond  moment, 
as  in  the  firfl: ;  five  times  as  far  in  the  third  ;  feven  times  in 
the  fourth,  &c.  And  fo  on  in  the  order  of  the  uneven  num¬ 
bers.  See  Acceleration. 

For  the  caufe  of  the  Fall  of  bodies,  fee  Gravity. 

For  the  laws  of  Falling  bodies,  fee  Descent. 
tVater- Fall.  Seethe  article  Cataract. 

Fall,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe  :  as,  the  Fall  of  Adam;  fee 
Original  Sin  :  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  &c. 

•  Authors  contend,  that  Plato  had  a  notion  of  Adam’s  Fall , 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Mofes.  Eufeb.  de  prapar at,  evan- 
£r/  1.  12.  c.  11.  quotes  a  fable  from  Plato’s  Sympof  wherein 
he  finds  the  whole  hiftory  allegorically  related. 

Fall,  in  mufic  and  poetry.  See  Cadence. 

FALLACY,  Falla cia,  a  deception,  or  falfe appearance,  or 
report.  See  Lrror  and  Truth. 

The  Epicureans  deny  that  there  is' any  fuch  thing  x  *  Fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  fenfe.  According  to  them,  all  our  Tensions,  ami 
all  our  perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phantafy,  are  true;  they 
add,  that  fenfe  itfelf  is  the  firfl:  grand  criterion  of  truth  ’That 
the  fenfes  are  never  deceived,  they  argue  from  their  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  all  ratiocination  and  remembrance:  hence  they  can 


neither  add,  take  away,  couple,  nor  disjoin  ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  infer,  or  conclude,  or  invent ;  and  confequently 
cannot  deceive  by  any  inference,  or  invention.  This  the  mind 
may  do,  but  not  the  fenfe,  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  appre¬ 
hend  what  is  prefent,  e.  gr.  colours  ;  not  to  difeern  or  diftin- 
guilh  between  this  body  and  that.  But  a  thing  that  barely 
apprehends,  without  pronouncing  any  thing,  cannot  deceive. 
Add,  that  there  is  no  Ting  to  convitf  our  fenfes  of  falfhcod. 
1  lie  righ  t  eye,  e.  gr.  cannot  convuft  the  left ;  nor  Plato’a 
eyes,  thofe  of  Socrates ;  fince  the  reafons  or  pretenfions  of 
each  are  equal  ;  and  the  pur-blind  perfon  fees  what  he  fees 
as  much  as  the  Lynceus.  Nor  can  a  fenfe  of  one  kind  con- 
vibt  another  ;  as  the  fight,  the  fmell ;  by  reafon  their  objedfs 
are  d.flerent ;  and  confequently  their  reports,  or  judgments  are 
not  of  the  fame  things.  Thus  again,  if  I  fee  a  flick  ftraight 
when  out  of  the  water,  but  when  in  it,  crooked ;  my  per¬ 
ception  is  altogether  as  true  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  1.  e .  it  is  as  true  that  I  have  the  perception  or  idea  of 
the  crooked  flick,  as  of  the  ftreight  one.  And  this  idea  is 
all  that  the  fenfe  fuggefls,  fo  that  it  does  not  deceive.  Laftly, 
reafon  cannot  fliew  our  fenfes  miftaken,  fmee  all  reafoning 
depends  on  previous  fenfations,  and  the  fenfes  muft  firfl  be 
true,  before  any  reafoning  founded  thereon  be  fo.— Thus 
the  Epicureans :  whofe  fyftem  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  what 
we  have  already  laid  down  from  Mr.  Berkely,  concerning  the 
External  world. 

The  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  continually  crying 
out  agamft  the  fenfes,  as  the  great  fources  of  all  deception 
Every  thing  which  our  external  fenfes  prefent  us,  they  fay, 
Ihould  be  fufpedted  as  Life,  or  at  beft  dubious,  till  our  reafon 
has  confirmed  the  report.  They  add,  that  our  fenfes,  as  be¬ 
ing  fallacious,  were  never  given  us  by  nature,  for  the  difeo- 
very  of  truth,  but  only  to  point  out  what  things  are  conve¬ 
nient,  or  hurtful  to  our  bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  courfe:  they  hold,  that  if  a 
fenfible  objeft  be  taken  in  its  common  or  generical  view,  the 
fenfe  cannot  be  deceived  about  it  j  for  the  fight  can  fee  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  vifible,  nor  can  it  err  in  perceiving  what 
is  vifible  quatenus  fuch.  But  they  add,  that  if  the  objeft  be 
taken  under  its  fpecificview,  the  fenfe  may  be  miftaken  about 
it,  viz.  from  a  want  of  the  difpofitions  neceffary  to  a  juft  fen- 
fation,  as  a  diforder  of  the  eye,  or  fomething  uncommon  in  the 
medium,  &c.  See  Sense,  Reason,  &c. 

Fallacy,  in  logic,  or fyllogific  Fallacy,  is  a  captious  ar¬ 
gument,  called  alfo  a  fophifm.  See  Sophism. 

Facies  either  arife  from  words,  or  things:  the  foundation  of 
all  illufion  and  Fallacy  in  words,  is  ambiguity,  which  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  Ample  homonymia  and  amphibology.  See  Homo- 
nymia  and  Amphibology. 

The  kinds  of  Fallacy  in  things  are  very  numerous,  but  may 
be  reduced  to  feven  heads,  viz.  ignoratio  elenchi ,  petitio  prin- 
ctPll->  falfa  caufa >  interrogate  multiplex ,  limit atio  vitiofa ,  ac~ 
cidens  &  cenfequens.  See  Elenchus,  Petitio  principii, 

F ALLIN G-ficknefs  *.  See  the  article  Epilepsy. 

Turberville,  in  the  philofophieal  tranfa&ions,  gives  the 
hiftory  of  a  patient  much  troubled  with  the  Falling- fickne Cs  In 
her  urine  he  obferved  a  great  number  of  ffiort  worms,  full  of 
legs,  and  like  millepedes.  While  thefe  continued  livelv  and 
full  of  motion,  the  fits  returned  daily;  but  upon  preferring; 
her  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  helleboratum  in  tanfy  water,  the 
worms  and  the  diftemper  were  both  effefhially  deftroyed. 

FALLOPIAN  tubes,  in  anatomy,  two  duds  arifing  from  the 
womb,  one  of  each  fide  of  the  fundus  thereof,  and  thence  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  ovaries  ;  having  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  affair 
of  conception.  See  Conception. 

They  are  called  tuba,  i.  e.  trumpets,  in  refpeft  of  their  form* 
for  that  in  their  rife  or  opening  into  the  womb,  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  fo  as  fcarce  to  admit  a  knitting-needle,  but  in 
their  progrefs  towards  the  ovaries  they  grow  much  bigger  and 
at  length  are  capable  to  receive  the  finger  ;  from  whence’  they 
contradl  again,  and  at  the  extremity  next  the  ovaries,  are  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  fort  of  flanch  or  foliage,  which  is  fringed  round 
with  innumerable  little  fibres,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
the  flanch  of  a  trumpet. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  four  or  five  inches  long  ;  they  confift 
of  a  double  membrane,  derived  from  the  outer  and  inner  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  uterus.  The  extremity  next  the  ovary,  at  the 
time  of  the  impregnation,  at  which  time  the  whole  tube  is  ex¬ 
panded,  reaches  to,  and  embraces  the  ovary  ;  though  at  other 
times  it  feems  to  fall  a  little  fliort  of  it,  and  is  only  flwhtly  tied 
by  the  fringe  to  the  under-fide  of  the  ovary.  **  1 

The  ufe  of  the  tubes,  is  to  convey  the  feed,  or  rather  ova  of 
women,  and  other  animals,  from  the  teftiefes  or  ovaries,  into 
the  uterus  or  womb.  See  Ovary  and  Uterus. 

Their  inner  fubftance  is  compofed  in  good  meafure,  of  rami¬ 
fications  of  veins  and  arteries,  which  form  a  kind  of  reticular  or 
cavernous  body,  not  unlike  that  of  the  clitoris.  This  ftru£ure 
makes  them  capable  of  dilatation,  and  contra&ion,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  flop  of  the  blood;  and  confequently,  of 
being,  as  it  were,  ere£led,  in  coitu,  and  of  embracing  the 
flvary  at  that  time,  which  in  their  ftate  of  flaccidity  they  did 
not.  See  Generation. 

They 
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They  take  their  denomination  fallopian ,  from  Gabriel  Fallo-  f 
pms,  a  Modenefe,  who  died  in  1562,  and  who  is  commonly 
reputed  their  firft  inventor  ;  though  we  find  them  defer, bed' 
long  before  him  in  Rufus  of  Ephefus. 

T^ie  ova  or  embryos,  are  fometimes  detained  in  the  tuba  fallo- 
puna,  and  cannot  make  their  way  into  the  womb.  See  Foe- 

•TUj:/rInftanCeST,0f  fl?,S  kmd  have  frequently  been  met  withal 
in  diJTeftions.  But  the  moft  remarkable,  is  that  related  by 
Abraham  Cyprmnus,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Amfterdam  in 

ftnhTY  t0  S'r  Thrf  MiIIinSton>  wherein  he’de- 

fenbes  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  a  feetus  twenty-one 

months  old,  out  of  the  tuba  of  a  living  woman,  wk/lived 

^  hM  rCVera  chlldre1n  3fter  the  operation.  See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Myol.)  hg.  9.  c  c ,  and  hg.  n.  e  e. 

F^kLL?W’  a/?l0Uj  °f  acpalifll  red>  hke  that  of  a  brick  half 
burnt :  as  a  fallow  deer,  t3c. 

Fa.lloWM  for  faU°wr  ground,  is  land  laid  uP;  or  that  has 
lam  unfilled  for  a  confiderable  time. 

ToJ%W’r  d  C°  Prcr3rTnd  by  phwinZ’  Ioi,g  before  ba 

tP‘  ,  T  //  f  c  J°  d° th,s  tw,ce’  is  t0  and  thnee, 

to  h  fallow.  See  Ploughing. 

FALSE  arm  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  wherein  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  art  are  not  obferved  :  as  if  metal  be  put  on  metal, 
or  colour  on  colour,  (jfc.  See  Arms. 

alse  attack,  in  war,  a  feigned  attack,  intended  to  draw  all  the 
enemy  s  force  to  one  fide,  in  order  to  favour  a  real  attack,  in¬ 
tended  in  another  part.  See  Attack. 

F alse  birth.  See  the  article  Abortion. 

False  braye,  in  fortification.  See  Faussebraye. 

False  claim  in  the  fo  reft  laws,  is  where  a  man  claims  more 
than  his  due,  and  is  amerced  or  puniihed  for  the  fame 
*  ALSE  conception.  See  Conception,  and  Mole. 

False  diamond,  a  diamond  counterfeited  with  glafs.  See  Di¬ 
amond.  & 

False  fiower,  a  flower  which  does  not  feem  to  produce  any 
fruit  j  as  thofe  of  the  hazel,  mulberry-tree,  &c. 

Or,  a fiower,  that  does  not  arife  from  any  embryo,  or  that 
does  not  knit :  as  thofe  of  the  melon,  cucumber,  &c  See 
Flower. 

False  imprifonment ,  is  a  trefpafs  committed  againft  a  man,  bv 

lmpnfoning  him  without  lawful  caufe.  7 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  writ  brought  upon  this  trefpafs. 

False  keel,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  fecond  keel,  which  is  fometimes  put 
under  the  firft,  to  make  the  veftel  deeper.  See  Tab.  Ship,  fig. 2. 
11.54,  and  n.  1 18.  See  alfo  the  article  Keel. 

False  money.  See  the  article  Money. 

False  mufer ,  is  when  fuch  men  pals  in  review,  as  are  not 
actually  lifted  as  foldiers.  See  Muster,  Faggot,  &c. 

False,  or  falfe  pofition,  in  arithmetick.  See  Position. 

False  prophecies.  See  Prophecies. 

False  ribs.  See  fpurious  Ribs. 

False  roof  of  a  houfe,  is  that  part  between  the  upper  rooms  and 
the  covering.  See  Roof. 

False  iveights,  See.  See  Weight,  &c. 

FALSEHOOD,  Falsity,  in  philofophy,  an  a  a  of  the  un¬ 
demanding,  reprefenting  a  thing  otherwife  than  it  is,  as  to  its 
accidents  Or,  a  falfe  enunciation,  or  judgment  of  any  thincr- 
as  if  a  perfon  fhould  judge  that  the  king  of  Spain  is  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  See  Error  and  Truth. 

The  circumftance,  as  to  its  accidents,  is  of  abfolute  neceftity 
in  the  definition,  inafmuch  as  a  thing  cannot  be  reprefented 
otherwife  than  it  is  to  eftentials ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  effence 
of  the  thing  would  not  be  reprefented  :  and  fince  the  effence 
is  the  thing  itfelf,  it  would  not  be  that  thing  which  is  repre¬ 
fented,  but  another.  r 

There  is  no  faljhcod  in  apprehenfion  or  fenfation  ;  our  ideas 
of  fenl'e  are  all  juft  and  true,  fo  far  as  they  go,  and  all  our 
delufions  arife  from  our  reafonings  and  conclufions.  See 
Fallacy. 

Crimen  FALSI,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  fraudulent  fubornation  or 
concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or  hide  the  truth,  and 
make  things  appear  otherwife  than  they  are. 

The  crimen  falfi  is  committed  three  ways.  By  words,  as  when 
a  witnefs  fwears  falfly  :  See  Perjury.  By  writing,  as  when 
a  man  frames  or  alters  lomething,  antedates  a  contrail,  or 
the  like  :  See  Forgery.  And  by  deed,  as  when  he  fells  by 
falfe  weights  and  meafures,  debafes  the  coin,  &c.  ' 

F ALSO  judicio,  a  writ  which  lies  for  falfe  judgment,  given  in  the 
county-court,  court- baron,  or  other  court,  not  of  record. 

Falso  retorno  brevium ,  a  writ,  which  lies  againft  the  fheriff 
who  has  execution  of  a  procefs,  for  making  falfe  returns  of 
writs.  See  Return. 

FALX,  in  anatomy,  a.  part  of  the  dura  mater,  defeending  be- 
tween  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and  feparating  the 
fore-part  from  the  hinder.  See  Dura  mater. 

It  is  called  falx,  i.  e.  f.cklc,  by  reafon  of  its  curvature,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  See  Brain  It  di¬ 
vides  the  brain  as  low  as  the  corpus  callofum. 

FAMES  canina,  by  the  Greeks  called  Cynodes  Orexis,  q.  d. 
dog-appetite,  is  fuch  an  infatiable  hunger,  as  is  not  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  eating,  but  continues  even  when  the  ftomach  is  full 
See  Bulimia. 

This  is  a  cafe  much  talked  of  by  the  antients,  but  rarely  met 
with  amongft  us.  ft  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  lharp 
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fretting  juices  in  the  ftomach,  which  by  their  continual  veni¬ 
re  aavt  iTt 3  PenPe  bdce  fhat  of  hunger.  See  Hunger. 

Family,  commonly  implies  all  the  fervants  he¬ 
dging  to  a  particular  mafter. 

In  another  fenfe,  family  is  taken  for  a  portion  of  land,  viz. 
jo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  maintain  one  family. 

rnrr,e/-erni  ^  by  our  writers,  fometimes  rendered  a  manfe, 
lometimes  a  family,  and  fometimes  carucata  or  plough-land  ; 

— ”1  3Sr?1Uc^  a£  one  PIough  and  oxen  could  cultivate  in 
a  year  See  Hide,  Plough-land, 

TLf  CnVew  u  a  °f  CurVes  of  difFerent  onlen  or 
kinds  ;  all  which  are  defined  by  the  fame  indeterminate  equa- 

ders’  but  m  a  ddferent  manner,  according  to  their  different  or- 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  indeterminate  equation,  am— tx~iv\ 

?=3*  If  m~\, 

.  in  infinitum.  All  which  curves  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame 
family.  See  Curve. 

^tkg  ft  maChine  Ufed  t0  raife  wind’  and  c°o1  the  air  by  agita- 

The  cuftom  which  now  prevails  among  the  ladies  of  wearing 
Jans,  was  borrowed  from  the  Eaft,  where  the  hot  climate  ren¬ 
tiers  the  ufe  o f  fans,  and  umbrellas  almoft  indifpenfable.  It 
,S-  n,0t  flnce  European  women  firft  began  to  ufe  a 

f'nd  offans  fade  of  father,  in  the  fummer-time;  but  they 
are  now  found  of  neceflity  even  in  winter.  7 

keen  nffth  r^7  U{b  large  made  of  feathers,  to 

ake  Lfrthf  rTc  ^  the  fl'eS-  In  Ital7  and  Vhi  they  have 
huge  fort  of  fquzrefim,  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  their 
apartments,  and  particularly  over  the  tables  :  thefe,  by  a  mo- 
KJn  at  r  given  them,  and  which  they  retain  a  long  time  by 

and  dnVe  off  fu'P“fi‘’">  haIP  “  the  air' 

com,Tn?hTk  Church’  V‘l"h  put  !nto  the  han*  of  the  dea- 
cons  in  the  ceremony  of  their  ordination,  in  allufion  to  a  part 

t  off  tl 3COn\°^e  tha^  church,  which  is  to  kee/the 
flie  off  the  pnefts  during  the  celebration  of  the  facrament.— 

r'X  ^  tnn"rn  of  ,he  Garcias  de 

.'.of  rri  ■  *  ^fves  lc  nam n  fans  to  a  kind  of  chimneys  or  ven- 
iltth  ;n  A ram™g  the  to  fiirnifh  air,  and  wind 

portable "  See  rh  7  Wh‘ch  tU  heats  wol,l<J  be  infup- 

portable.  See  the. defenpt, on  thereof  in  that  author,  p  F 

frie  chief  naT^ofF0311^  ^  fm°ngft  Us’  and  throughout 
tne  chief  part  of  Europe,  is  a  thin  skin,  or  piece  of  paper 

oif  ftverTl  °httle  ft^f  CUt/emi'circularI>r’  and  mounted 
\L  pi  llttIe.ft'cks  °[  wood>  ivory,  tortoife-fhell,  or  the 

If  the  F  erbel i  made  With  a  doubJe  or  fmgle  paper 

on  the  bC  finS  C,i  rG  mcks  of  the  mounting  are  parted 

if  doubJe  the  frfrks  are  fewed 

outward.™161*  “  'hat  *  pkitS  “7  b=  inward 

tach  broat  W!"flCVS  U[Ua"y  ab°Ut 

“n!h'ehird  of  a"  b-a*h ; 

continuing  thus  to  the  erttremity  oMhe  paper  ThTTwo 
outer  ones  are  bigger  and  flronger  than  ordinary  The 
number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  twenty-two.  The  flicks  are 
nfua  ly  provided  by  the  cabinet-makels  or  toymen  •  th tfm 
painters  plait  the  papers,  paint  and  mount  them  _  f 

paint  on  a  gold  ground  bit  f  ?  Som1eJtimes  they 
dear,  and  falfe  too  paltry  To  annkVhp  r?'C  Si°  d  bemg  to° 
paper  they  ufe  a  cLp^Jn!  ^*5^^ 

fecret,  but  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  gum  arable 

lXm?^ywflhdaii';ir^27  rr  war: 

on  with  a  fpunge  ;  then  laying7, he  filver  leavefttleon  and 
preifing  them  gently  down  with  a  linen  ball  fluffed  wfch  cot- 
ton,  they  catch  hold,  and  grow  toeether  Wu  •  a 
filver,  gold  ground  is  laid,  &  fameTahod  °f 

p;r are 

get  a  luftre  as  if  they  hzd 'An  *helilw. 

FANATXCK,  a  wild,  extravagant,  vifionary,  enthufiaftical  ner 
fon  ;  who  pretends  to  revelation  and  infoirafinn  7 1  -P 
himfelf  poflefled  with  a  divine  fpirit  P  *  3nd  beheves 
Such  were  the  Anabaptifts,  Quakers  c 

and  fuch  are  ftill  the  modern  prophets  M  riPe* 

Weigelius  and  Behmen,  were  the  Sd.M  gf  T'anS’ 

Germany,  and  both  camTout^  of  ^ Je?,of  ,the  of 

Weigelius  is  held  the  father  of  the  RofycSns^  ParaCelfus- 

And  accordingly 

Fgan-  BM  the  W“d  -  At  of  high« 
Among  the  heathens  themfelves,  there  were  a  fort  of 

4  C  Latin 


FAR 


FAR 


Latin  fanum ,  temple,  by  reafon  they  lived  altogether  in  tem¬ 
ples.  Struv.  Antiq,  Rom.  Synt.  c.  6.  p.  312. 

Such,  particularly,  were  the  prietts  of  Ifis,  of  the  mother  of 
the  Gods,  of  Bellona,  and  fome  others,  who  were  called  Fa- 
natici.  In  Gruter,  p.  312.  n.  vii.  we  have  an  infcription, 
wherein  one  L.  Cornelius  Januarius,  is  called  Fanaticus  ab  isis. 
serapis.  abaedem  bellone.  And  p.  654.  n.  vii.  Fa¬ 
naticus  de  cede  Bellona. 

What  might  give  occafion  to  the  appellation  of  Fanaticks ,  was, 
that  they  performed  their  facrifices  in  a  wild,  enthufiaftical 
manner. — 

FANATIO,  incur  antient  cuftoms,  the  fawning-time,  or  fence- 
.  month,  in  forefts.  See  Fence. 

FANCY,  fee  Phantasy,  and  Imagination. 

FANTASTICAL  colours ,  are  the  fame  with  thole  called  empha- 
tical  colours.  See  Emphatical  colours. 

FAPESMO,  in  logic,  one  of  the  moods  of  fyllogifms.  See 
Mood.  ’ 

A  fyllogifm  in  Fapefmo ,  has  its  firft  proportion  an  univerfal 
affirmative,  the  fecond  an  univerfal  negative,  and  the  third  a 
particular  negative.  See  Syllogism. 

FAQUIR.  See  the  article  Fakir. 

FARCE  *,  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  fhew,  or  entertainment, 
exhibited  by  charletans,  and  their  buffoons,  in  the  open  ftreet, 
to  gather  the  crowd  together. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  fignifies  literally,  force-meat  or 
fluffing,  it  was  applied  on  this  occafion,  no  doubt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  variety  of  jefts,  gibes,  tricks,  &c.  wherewith  the 
entertainment  was  interlarded.  Some  authors  derive  Farce 
from  the  Latin  facetia ;  others  from  the  Celtic  farce,  mocke¬ 
ry  ;  others  from  the  Latin  farcire ,  to  fluff. 

At  prefent,  Farce  is  of  a  little  more  dignity.  It  is  removed 
from  the  ttreet  to  the  theatre  ;  and  inftead  of  being  per¬ 
formed  by  jack-puddings,  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  now  acted 
by  our  comedians,  and  become  the  entertainment  of  the  po- 
liteft  audiences. 

The  poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive 
Farces ;  and  brought  them  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of  comedy. 
The  difference  between  the  two  on  our  ftage,  is,  that  the 
latter  keeps  to  nature  and  probabdity ;  and  in  order  to  that, 
is  confined  to  certain  laws,  unities,  &c,  preferibed  by  the  an¬ 
tient  critics. 

The  former  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  rather  fets  them  all  afide 
on  occafion.  Its  end  is  purely  to  pleafe,  or  make  merry : 
and  it  flicks  at  nothing,  which  may  contribute  thereto,  how¬ 
ever  wild  and  extravagant.  Hence  the  dialogue  is  ufually  low, 
the  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  the  fable,  or  a&ion,  trivial  or 
ridiculous ;  and  nature,  and  truth,  every  where  heightened 
and  exaggerated,  to  afford  the  more  palbable  ridicule.  See 
Comedy. 

FARCIN  Farcy  or  Fashions,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  and 
fometimes  in  oxen,  &c.  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  fcabies, 
or  mange.  9 

*  Gefner  derives  the  word  from  varices,  by  changing  the  v  into 
a  digamma,  or f. 

The  Farcin  is  infectious,  and  fpreads  a  true  plague.  Ve- 
getius  calls  it  morbus  farciminofus.  It  confifls  in  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  blood,  which  fhews  itfelf  in  eruptions  of  hard 
puftules,  knots  or  firings  along  the  veins,  and  in  ulcers, 
which  are  not  cured,  without  great  difficulty,  by  running  hot 
irons  into  them.  — There  is  a  fpr ending  Farcin ,  which  diffufes 
itfelf  over  the  whole  body  ;  an  inner  Farcy  ;  a fringed  Farcy , 
&c. 

The  Farcy  is  ordinarily  occafioned  by  over-heats  and  colds,, 
fometimes  by  fpur-galling  with  rufly  fpurs,  fnaffle-bit,  or  the 
like  ;  or  by  the  bite  of  another  horfe,  infected  with  it ;  or  if 
in  the  leg,  by  cutting,  or  interfering. 

The  if ater- Farcin  proceeds  from  a  horfe’s  feeding  on  low, 
watery  grounds,  and  pits,  or  holes,  where  the  grafs  grows 
above  the  water  ;  for  the  horfe  in  picking  out  the  grafs,  licks 
up  the  water,  which  occafions  him  to  fwell  under  the  belly  or 
chaps.  The  cure  is  by  a  red-hot  iron. 

FARDEL  of  land ,  is  according  to  fome  authors,  the  fourth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Noy,  only  the  eighth  part  of  a  yard-land.  See 
Yard-land. 


FARINA  *,  the  flower  or  powder  of  fume  fort  of  grain,  or 
pulfe  ground,  and  fitted  from  the  bran.  See  Flower,  Pulse, 
Bran,  bV. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  farina ,  formed  of  far,  corn,  wheat ; 
2nd  far,  according  to  Guichard,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  *^2, 
betr,  fignifying  the  fame  thing. 

Farina  fcecundans ,  among  naturalifls,  is  a  fine  duff  prepared 
in  the  male  flowers  of  plants  ;  which  being  afterwards  fhed 
on  the  female,  does  the  office  of  a  fperm  or  femen,  by  im¬ 
pregnating  the  fame.  See  Generation,  Plant,  and 
Flower. 

The  Farina  fcecundans ,  called  alfo  the  male-dujl ,  and  male- 
feed,  is  formed  or  fecreted  in  the  apices  or  tops  of  the  fla- 
mina  ;  where,  when  it  becomes  mature,  and  copious  enough, 
burfting  its  capfula,  it  is  fplit  on  the  head  of  the  piflil,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  matrix,  or  utricle  thereof,  to  foecun- 
dify  the  ova,  or  female  feed  contained  therein.  See  Stami¬ 
na,  Apices,  Pistil,  and  Uterus. 

This  dull,  in  any  one  plant,  being  viewed  with  a  microfcope, 
every  particle  thereof  appears  of  the  fame  flze,  and  figure; 
but  in  different  plants,  the  figure,  fize,  colour,  &c.  of  the 
duff  is  very  different.  Some  are  clear  and  tranfparent  as 
cryflal ;  as  thofe  of  the  maple,  borrage  and  hemlock ;  others 
are  white,  as  thofe  of  henbane,  and  balfamins;  others  blue, 
as  thofe  of  flax  ;  others  purple,  as  of  fome  tulips ;  others  flefh- 
colour’d,  as  fome  fpecies  of  lychnis ;  and  others  red,  as  thofe 
of  the  geum. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  colour  of  the  Farina- 
varies  in  the  fame  fpecies,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
flower  ;  and  even  fometimes  the  Farina  of  the  fame  flower- 
is  of  different  colours,  as  is  eafily  obferved  in  the  caryophillus 
arvenfis. 

The  figures  of  the  diverfe  kinds  of  Farina  are  much  harder-, 
to  deferibe.  The  moff  general  figure  is  the  oval,  more  or 
lefs  fharp  at  the  ends,  with  one  or  more  channels  or  furrows 
running  length- wife;  fo  that  through  the  microfcope  they 
look  not  unlike  the  flone  of  a  date,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  cof¬ 
fee-berry,  or  an  olive  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  polygonatum, 
bugles,  bryony,  tithimal,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  melilot,  are  cy¬ 
linders  ;  thofe  of  the  panfey,  are  prifms  with  four  irregular 
fides  ;  thofe  of  the  great  confolida,  reprefent  two  cryflal 
globules  clofely  fattened  to  each  other ;  thofe  of  the  fyca- 
more,  reprefent  two  cylinders  placed  acrofs ;  thofe  of  the 
jonquille,  are  in  form  of  a  kidney ;  thofe  of  the  campanula?, 
paffion-flower,  UY.  are  nearly  round,  but  unequal  in  their 
furfaces ;  thofe  of  caryophyllus  filvettris,  are  round,  and  cut  in  . 
facets ;  thofe  of  the  geranium,  and  feme  other  fpecies,  are 
round,  with  a  kind  of  umbilicus,  or  indenture,  as  in  an 
apple  ;  Bradley  fays,  they  are  perforated  quite  through,  like 
the  bead  of  a  necklace,  which  we  doubt ;  thofe  of  the  caltha,  . 
corona  fob’s,  £sY.  are  little  globes,  fet  with  prickles,  &c. 

Of  thefe  Farina ,  fome  are  very  hard,  others  foft,  and  eafily 
broke.  They  all  contain  a  deal  of  fulphurous  matters,  more 
than  the  other  parts  ;  whence  they  are  very  odorous.  Thofe 
of  the  lilly  are  fo  full  of  oil,  that  they  greafe  the  paper  they 
aie  put  in,  as  if  it  had  been  oiled.  The  Farina  of  moil 
aromatic  plants,  fwim  in  an  effential  oil,  or  fort  of  liquid 
turpentine  ;  others  are  involved  in  a  dry  refin,  as  thofe  of.  the 
lycopodium  or  mufeus  terreftris  clavafus  C.  B.  Others,  as 
thofe  of  fumitary,  are  inclofed  in  a  little,  vifeid,  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter;  and  all,  in  effect,  have  fomething  fo  glutinous, 
that  they  flick  to  any  thing  that  touches  them ;  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  them  from  each  other. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  thefe  Farina  were  only  particles  of 

TaX  :  but  the  contrary  is  eafily  proved  ;  for  they  nei- 

ther  diffolve  in  water,  nor  fpirit,  nor  oils,  even  when  attifted 
with  fire. 

Mn  Bradley  fuppofes  a  magnetic  virtue  lodged  in  the 
Farina  fcecundans ,  or  male  duft  ;  by  means  whereof,  when 
depofited  in  the  utricle  of  the  female,  it  draws  the  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  into  the  ova,  or 
rudiments  of  the  fruit,  and  makes  them  fwell.  The  reality 
of  this  virtue,  he  argues  from  the  fame  being  found  in  wax- 
which  is  chiefly  or  wholly  gathered  hence  by  the  bees  See 


°r  ^ARDING  -  land,  in  our  antient  cu- 
ttoms,  fignifies  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  now  called  a  rood. 
See  Acre. 

In  the  Regifter  of  writs,  we  have  alfo  denariata ,  obolata,  folida- 
ta,  and  librata  terra  *,  which  mutt  probably  rife  in  proportion 
o  quantity  rom  the  Far  ding- deal,  as  an  half-penny,  penny* 
ny  mg  and  pound  r.fe  in  value;  on  which  footing  obdda  mufl 

and  /.wUtw'e Ive  fcorelcres"  twelveacres> 

obolata  to  be  but  half  a  perch  -^anrf t/*'  ■  °thers  hold 
See  Perch.  P  ’  and  de^riata,  a  perch. 


FARE,  a  voyage  or  paffage,  or  the  money  Daid  for  n affinn.  h, 
water,  UY.  See  Pharos  7  paiU  tor  PaifinS  b) 


See  Pharos. 


coach,ncn> 


Some,  againft  the  great  ufe  of  the  Farina  fcecundans  in  genera¬ 
tion,  may  objedl,  that  in  flowers,  which  hang  downwards,  as 
the  cyclamen,  UY.  the  Farina  fcecundans  cannot  be  caft  on  the 
orifice  of  the  piflil. — To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the 
P1  .  s  °f  fuc^  flowers,  hanging  lower  than  the  dufty  apices 
which  furround  them,  the  glutinous  matter  and  velvet  cover¬ 
ing  the  extremity  of  the  piflil,  may  be  capable  of  receiving 
and.  retaining  feme  of  the  Farina  as  it  falls ;  and  without  any 
intromiffion  of  the  Farina,  its  lodgment  on  the  mouth  of  the 
piflil,  may  by  virtue  of  its  attractive  power  foecundify  the  feed 
in  the  uterus.  ] 

FARM,  or  Ferm,  Firm  a,  in  law,  fignifies  a  little  country 
meffuage,  or  diftridl ;  containing  houfe,  and  land,  with  other 
convenienc.es;  hired,  or  taken  by  leafe,  either  in  writing,  or 
parole,  under  a  certain  yearly  rent.  See  Lease 
This  in  divers  parts  is  called  diverfly :  In  the  north,  it  is  a 
Tack',  in  Lancafhire,  a  Fermeholt ;  in  Ejjex,  a  Hike,  &c. 

In  the  corrupted  Latin,  firma  fignified  a  place  inclofed,  or 
lhu-t  in  :  whcnc?,  in  feme  provinces.  Menage  obferves,  they 

H  -  “  call 


FAS 


call  dofene,  or  dofure,  what  in  others  they  call  Farm.  Add, 
that  we  find  locate  adfirmam,  to  fignify  to  let  to  farm  ;  pro¬ 
bably,  on  account  of  the  fare  hold  the  tenant  here  has  in 
comparifon  of  tenants  at  will. 

Spelman,  and  Skinner,  however,  chufe  to  derive  the  word 
Farm  from  the  Saxon  Fearme,  or  Feorme,  that  is,  viOus,  or 
provifion  ;  by  reafon  the  country-people  and  tenants  antiently 
pa.d  their  rents  in  viduals,  and  other  neceiTaries  ;  afterward^ 
converted  mto  the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money.  Whence  a 
Ferm  was  ong.nally  a  place  that  furnifhed  its  owner  or  lord 
with  provilions.  And  among  the  Normans,  they  ftffi  diftin 
gmfh  between  Farms  that  pay  in  kind,  i.  e.  provifions  •  and 
thofe  which  pay  in  money ;  calling  the  former  fimply  Fermes 
and  the  latter  blanche  Ferme ,  white  Ferm.  7  ’ 

Spelman  (hews,  that  the  word  Firma  antiently  fignified  not 
only  what  we  now  call  a  Farm,  but  alfo  a  feaftf  or  ente^- 

“ r’taiA  numf  ^  ^  Pr<~  or  landlord, 

tor  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  at  a  certain  rate  in  confi 

deration^ of  the  lahds,  he  held  of  him.  ’ 

Mr ZaLTj  T  laWS,  °f  kin?  Canutus>  rendered  by 

wSn?  th0s  we  rad  of  r,ddere  fi™™ 

Zvifioffn’r  TA’  umm  dkm  dlfirma  •  which  denote 

P  n- l.  ■  n|Sht  and  day  ;  the  rents  about  the  time  of  the 

ofTftS  Tf  a)1,referved in  provifions  :  The  cuflom  where- 
,  ,d  t0  have  been  firft  altered  under  Henry  I 

cifein  Vo>T’  ?  A"  dufieS’  imp°fts’  T,ie  du‘y  of  ex- 

Sl  sS  Eict'L  ”  ’  °r  lct  t0farm ’  for  33500  L  pera„- 

Fi^frriiONS  FlRREATro>  in  antiqoit7>  the  fame  with 
S  Confarreation. 

thernTn’  TfS  Wh?fe  °*ce  is  to  horfes,  and  cure 
d'fea/ed>  0r  lame'  See  Shoeing,  £*. 

f?TtWG’  a  fma1'  Engiilh  copper  coin,  amounting  to  one 
fourth  of  a  penny.  See  Coin.  6 

It  was  antiently  called  Fourtbitig ;  as  being  a  fourth  of  the  in- 
tcger,  or  penny.  See  Penny. 

P acopc  -  ft*’ ■ in  hera,dry-  See  the  article  Fesse. 

AbX  u '  “V antiqmty,  axes  tied  up  together  with  rods,  or  ftaves, 
an  bore  before  the  Roman  magiftrates,  as  a  badge  of  their 
office -and  authority.  6 

Fbrus  1.  i.  c.  5.  affures  us,  that  the  ufe  of  Fa  fees  was  intro- 
uce  y  t  e  e  er  Tarquin,  the  fifth  Jdng  of  Rome  ;  and  were 
then  the  mark  of  the  fovereign  dignity.  In  after  times,  they 
were  bore  before  the  confuls,  but  by  turns  only,  each  his  day  : 
ne  Je  Ji  ambo  fafces  haberent  duplicatus  terror  videretur.  Livy, 

°*  I;,  ,  Sy  h^d  each  of  them  twelve,  bore  by  fo  many 
ufliers,  called  Lidors.  SeeLlCTOR.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  iii 
c.  84. 

Others  will  have  Romulus  the  author  of  the  inftitution,  and 
afenbe  the  number  twelve,  to  the  number  of  birds,  which 
foretold  him  his  kingdom.  Others  hold,  that  he  borrowed  it 
from  the  Hetrunans ;  and  that  the  number  twelve  anfwered 
to  the  twelve  nations  of  Hetruria,  who  in  creating  him  kino-, 
gave  him  each  an  officer,  to  ferve  him  as  Liftor.  Silius  Itali- 

VetuJonia  *nvent*on  to  a  city  of  Hetruria,  called 

Thefe  Fffees  confifted  of  -branches  of  elm  ;  in  the  middle 
whereof  was  a  fecuns,  or  ax,  the  head  whereof  flood  out  be¬ 
yond  the  reft  Plutarch  relates  the  reafons  of  this  difpofition. 
Publicola  took  the  ax  out  of  the  Fafces,  as  Plutarch  afTures  us, 
to  remove  from  the  people  all  occafion  of  terror.  After  the 
confuls  the  praetors  afTumed  the  Fafces.  Cenforin.  de  die  na- 
tal.  obferves,  that  the  praetors  had  only  two  ;  though  Polybi¬ 
us  and  Plutarch  give  them  fix.  } 

In  the  government  of  the  Decemviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at 
r  P  ,0n  y  °^e  °P  them  to  have  the  Fafces.  Afterwards, 

t'A^rnf  ^  tWe*ve’  in  the  &me  manner  as  the  kings. 
rAJUA,  in  architecture,  by  the  workmen  called  Facia,  Fa- 

cio,  or  Face,  a  broad  lift,  fillet,  or  band  ;  particularly  ufed 
in  architraves,  and  pedeftals.  See  Architrave,  and  Pe¬ 
destal. 

The  architrave  confi  ft  s  of  three  Fafcia,  or  bands;  thus  called 
by  Vitruvius,  as  refembling  fwaths,  called  in  Latin  Fafcia 
That  author  admits  no  Fafcia  in  the  Tufcan,  and  Doric  archi¬ 
trave,  i.  e.  he  makes  it  all  plain,  without  any  divifion  or 
cantoning  into  parts  or  Fafcia:  But  the  modern  architects 
take  leave  to  differ  from  him  herein.  See  Tab.  Archit .  Ho-.  28 
nt.  N.  See  alfo  the  articles  Tuscan,  ts’e.  b 

In  brick-buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  bricks  beyond  the 
windows,  in  the  feveral  ftories,  except  the  higheft,  are  called 
tajcias ,  or  Fafcia:. 

Thefe  are  Sometimes  plain,  and  fometimes  moulded  ;  but  the 
moulding  is  only  a  cima  reverfa ,  or  an  O  G,  at  the  bottom, 

Z  UTy\tl.““rfe  °f  bfiCkS  °VCr  k  ;  then  an  aftraSal  * 
FzzM’^uTsAi:ff: of  the  ca,,ed  aifo— 

Fascia',  ^in  aftronomy,  two  rows  of  bright  fpots,  obferved  on 

Jupiter  s  body  ;  appearing  hke  fwaths,  or  belts.  See  Tupi- 
TER.  J 

The  Fafaa,  or  belts  of  Jupiter,  are  more  lucid  than  the  reft 
of  his  disk  and  are  terminated  by  parallel  lines.  They  are 
ometimes  broader,  and  fometimes  narrower ;  nor  do  they  al¬ 
ways  poffcfa  the  fame  part  of  the  disk.  ^ 
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Huygens,  likewife,  obferved  a  very  large  kind  of  Fafcia 
in  Mars ;  but  it  was  darker  than  the  reft  of  the  disk,  and 
took  up  the  middle  part  thereof.  See  Mars. 

FASCIALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg ;  called  alfo  far - 
tonus.  See  Sartorius.  *  J 

FASCICULUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
a  certain  quantity,  or  meafure  of  herbs. 

By  Fafcjculus  is  meant  fo  much,  as  may  be  held  in  the  arm 
when  bent,  and  refted  on  the  top  of  the  haunch.  Phyficians 
fiote  it  in  prefeription  by  Fa/e. 

FASCINATION*  Fascinatio,  denotes  a  fort  of  witchcraft, 
iuppofed  to  operate  by  the  influence  either  of  the  eye,  or  the 
tongue.  See  Witchcraft,  1 

*  Jh%Word  is  Latl«.  formed  from  the  Greek  SatMimv,  which 
iigmhes  the  fame. 

Antient  writers  diftinguiffi  two  forts  of  Fafcination ;  one  per- 
ormed  by  looking,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  eye.  Such  is  that 
ipoke  of  by  Virgil,  in  his  third  eclogue  : 

Nefcio,  quls  teneros  oculus  mini  fafeinat  agnos. 

The  fecond  by  words,  and  efpecially  malignant  praifes  :  fuch 
is  that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet,  in  his  feventh  eclogue: 

Ant  fj  ultra  placitum  laudarit  baccare  frontem 
Cingite ,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro. 

Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  firft  book  of  epiftles : 

Aon  ijlis  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quijquam 
T?  a  n°n  °d*°  °kfcuro->  morfuque  venenat. 

CINES,  in  fortification,  Faggots ;  fmall  branches  of  trees, 
or  bavins,  bound  up  in  bundles  ;  which  being  mixed  with  earth, 
lerve  to  fill  Up  ditches,  to  fereen  the  men,  make  the  parapets 
of  trenches,  U5 c.  See  lab.  Fortif.  fig. 

Some  of  them  are  dipped  in  melted  pitch  or  tar ;  and  being 

et  on  fire,  ferve  to  burn  the  enemies  lodgments,  or  other 
works. 

A  pitched  Fafcine  is  a  foot  and  a  half  about :  A  Fa  fine  for  de¬ 
fence,  two  or  three  foot. 

In  the  corrupt  Latin,  they  ufe  Fafcenina ,  Fafcenrda ,  and  Faf 

cmata,  to  fignify  the  pales,  Fafcines,  &c.  ufed  to  enclofe  the 
antient  caftles,  &c. 

FAS?ION*’  fee  Mode,  Custom,  &c. 

The  word  is  French,  fafon,  which  Agfxifies  making. 

Fashion  is  particularly  ufed  among  artificers,  for  the  trouble, 
time,  and  labour,  employed  in  a  piece  of  work ;  particu- 
larly  any  filver,  or  gold  utenfil,  inftrument,  toy,  or  the 

It  is  by  the  Fajhion,  that  the  workmens  wages,  or  falary 

£  rfeSulated-  Wf  Paid  much  a-piece  for  ^he  Faf  ion  of 
thefe  fpoons,  exclufive  of  the  matter  or  filver.  That  weaver 

has  fo  much  a-piece  for  the  Fajhion  of  the  fluffs  we  give  him 
to  weave.  b 

Fashion-P/^  in  the  fea-language,  two  pieces  of  timber, 
which  form  the  breadth  of  a  fhip,  at  the  ftern ;  and  are  the 
outmoft  timbers  of  the  ftern,  on  each  fide,  except  aloft,  where 
the  counters  are.  See  Stern.  ’ 

FAST,  a  fpace  of  time,  wherein  a  perfon  takes  little,  or  no 
food.  See  Food. 

The  advantages  of  Fa/ling,  with  regard  to  health,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftances  of  long  Fa/ling ,  fee  under  the  article 
Abstinence. 

The  Bramins  never  bleed  their  Tick,  but  make  them  fad  in 
^  lieu  thereof.  See  Bramin. 

Fast,  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  abftinence  on  account  of  relim- 

°r  \  3  ^Pace  t'me»  wherein  the  church  prohibits  the  ufe 

of  food  ;  or  at  le aft  reftrains  it  to  certain  kinds,  and  certain 
hours. 

The  ftrift,  canonical  Fajl,  only  allows  of  one  meal  in  t  wen  tv- 
four  hours.  F.  Thomaffin  obferves,  that  the  antient  Fad 
was,  to  fUp,  without  dining,  /.  a  only  to  take  one  meal 
and  that  not  till  afternoon :  Adding,  that  to  dine,  though 
without  fuppmg,  was  a  breach  of  the  Fajl.  The  praftice^of 
the  Latin  church,  was  to  fajl  thirty-fix  days  in  the  year  * 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  tithe  of  the  year.  :  * 

Tertullian  wrote  an  exprefs  treatife  de  ' jejuniis,  of  Faffs  • 
to  fupport  the  new  laws  of  Fajl  mg,  which  the  Montanifti 
were  for  impofing.  See  Mondanist. 

The  antient  catholicks  allowed  of  no  obligatory  or  com 
manded  Fajls  befide  that  preceding  Eafter,  fince  called  Lent  ■ 
the  terms  of  which  were  to  forbear  eating  till  the  evening! 

The  other  Fajls  obferved  were  only  of  devotion  :  fuch  were 
the  fourth  and  tab  Feri*,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays 
This  A/?  was  called  Jama.  Befides  thefe  there  were  octal 
fional  Fajls,  injomed  by  the  biihops.  Jfc.  See  Ffr  i  w 
In  the  book  of  Hermas,  called  the  pallor,  the  ancel  rflle  1 ' 
the  day  thou  fajlejl,  thou  lhalt  taUnotWngTufbr  “d^j 
water  i  and  having  computed  the  ufual  expences  of  each  day 

thepomx  ^  ay  af‘de  °  much  for  widow,  the  orphan,  l’i 
fa™  paffige,  the  Fajl  is  called  Jlat'wn,  and  the  nerfon 

TJ*‘:  ‘sXXST 

g0'"S  10  fuffer-  f°™  Foplo, 
l'  i,  PliDCipie  of  charity,  offered  him  drink,  to  fupport 

ZA  t  refu/cd  i(>  fayin&  i(  is  1,01  “  S£S 

t  "  }  t9r  but  the  morning,  and  it  was  Friday, 

Station- 
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Station-day.  Which  fhews  the  exa&nefs  of  the  primitive- 
chriftians,  in  this  point ;  and  that  drinking  was  held  breaking 
of  faji. 

Some  introduced  the  xerophagy  into  fajis  ;  that  is,  the  ufe  of 
dried  fruits  for  their  meals ;  and  made  a  pradfice  of  abftain- 
ing  not  only  from  all  meats,  and  wines,  but  alfo  from  fuc- 
culent  fruits,  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours:  and  fome  re¬ 
duced  themfelves  to  bread  and  water.  But  this  was  more 
than  was  commanded.  See  Xerophagy. 

The  practice  of  fejling  is  more  antient  than  cbriftianity. 
The  Ifraelites  fejed  often,  and  had  their  ftated  fej- days 
The  day  of  atonement,  which  they  called  Kipparim 


was 


a  day  of  fajling,  injoined  in  Lev  It.  xxiii.  27,  &c.  Some  will 
have  this  the  day  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  Afis  xxvii.  9.  The 
Jews  had  likewife  fajs ,  inftituted  by  precept  of  the  fyna- 
gogue :  fuch  were  thofe  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth  of 
the  month,  mentioned  by  Zechariah  vii.  3.  and  viii.  19. 
The  heathens  adopted  the  fame  cuftom,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  people  of  God  ;  though  their  religion  inclined  them 
more  to  feafting,  than  to  fejling  ;  as  appears  from  the  long 
lift  of  feajis ,  enumerated  under  the  article  Feast. 

Yet  they  fajled.  in  the  Eleufinia ;  as  appears  from  Arnobius, 
and  Clemens  Alexand.  See  Salmafius,  p.  150.  and  Scaliger, 
Poetic.  1.  i.  c.  32. 

The  fajis  of  the  Calogeri  are  fo  fevere,  that  they  remain  feven 
days  without  eating  at  all.  For  the  fajis  of  the  Greeks,  fee 
Spon.  Voyag.  p.  2. 

The  Turks  are  fo  fcrupulous  on  the  point  of  fafing ,  that 
they  will  not  fo  much  as  take  the  fmell  of  any  perfume, 
by  the  no fe.  They  hold  that  odors  themfelves  break  faji.  If 
they  bathe,  it  is  forbid  to  put  the  head  under  water,  for  fear 
of  fwallowing  any  of  it :  and  as  for  women,  they  are  forbid 
to  bathe  at  all  on  faji  days,  for  a  reafon  peculiar  to  the  fex. 

FASTERMANS,  or  Posting-men,  q.  d.  homines  habentes , 
was  ufed  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  for  men  of  repute, 
and  fubftance  ;  or  rather  for  pledges,  fureties,  or  bonds¬ 
men,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity,  were  faf  bound 
to  anfwer  for  one  anothers  peaceable  behaviour.  See  De- 
cenna. 

FASTI,  in  antiquity,  the  Roman  calendar ;  wherein  the  feve- 
ral  days  of  the  year,  with  their  feafts,  games,  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  were  exprefled.  See  Calendar. 

I  he  Romans  had  their  greater ,  and  lejfer  fafi.— -The  great 
faji  were  called,  the  fajli  of  the  magiftrates  ;  and  the  lefler, 
the  fajli  calendar  es. 

The  I  asti  calendares ,  which  were,  what  was  properly,  and 
primarily  called  fajli,  are  defined  by  Feftus  Pompeius  to  be 
books,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  whole  year  ;  i.  e. 
ephemerides,  or  diaries,  diftinguifhing  the  feveral  kinds  of 
days,  fefti,  prcfefti ;  fafti,  nefafti,  &c.  See  Festi,  &c. 

The  author  hereof  was  Numa,  who  committed  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  faji  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  whom  the 
people  ufed  to  go  and  coniult  on  every  occafion.  This  cuftom 
held  till  the  year  of  Rome  5 5 when  C.  Flavius,  fecretary 
of  the  pontifices,  expofed  in  the  forum  a  lift  of  all  the  days 
whereon  it  was  lawful  to  work  ;  which  was  fo  acceptable  to 
the  people,  that  they  made  him  Curule  /Edile.  Liv.  1.  ix. 
c.  46. 

1  Jiefe  lejfer  faji,  or  fajli  calendares ,  were  of  two  kinds: 
urbani,  and  ru/lici. —  1  he  fajli  urbani ,  or  faji  of  the  city, 
were  thofe,  which  obtained,  or  were  obferved  in  the  city. 
Some  will  have  them  thus  called,  by  reafon  they  were  expofed 
publickly  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  ;  though  by  the  divers  in- 
fcriptions,  or  gravings  thereof  on  antique  ftones,  one  would 
imagine,  that  private  perfons  had  them  likewife  in  their  houfes. 
It  was  thefe  faji  urbani  Ovid  undertook  to  illuftrate,  and  com¬ 
ment  on,  in  his  Fajlcrum ;  whereof  we  have  the  fix  firft  books 
ftill  remaining  ;  the  fix  laft,  if  ever  they  were  wrote,  being 
loft.  Beiide  Ovid,  feveral  other  authors  had  undertook  the 
fame  lubjedt,  particularly  L.  Cincius  Alimentatus,  Fulvius  No- 
bdior,  Mafurius  Sabinus,  Cornelius  Labeo,  C.  Licinianus,  and 
Niius:  Of  all  whom  Macrobius  makes  mention,  in  his  Saturn. 
and  prelerves  fragments  of  each  ;  befide  a  work  of  one  Baebi- 
us  Marcus,  entitled,  De  fajlis  diebus ,  quoted  by  Fulgentius, 
De  Prijco  fcrmone. 

In  the  greater  P  asti,  or  fajli  of  the  magiftrates,  were  ex¬ 
ploited  the  feveral  feafts,  with  every  thing  relating  to  the 
gods,  religion,  and  the  magiftrates  ;  the  emperors,  their 
.  irth-days,  offices,  days  confecrated  to  them  ;  and  feafts, 

and  ceremonies  eftablifhed  in  their  honour  :  or  for  their 
profperity,  &c. 

YTbur  of  fuch  circumftances,  did  flattery,  at 
’ *  ^  A  ^  *  ffefe  !  whence  they  became  denominated 

calendares.  *  thCm  from  tbe  bare  calcndar>  or  fefti 

1,1  literal  dap,  fffe&7  to°Kc {fl  "T  eXpreired’  ‘he 
lor  as  thefe  were  taken  up  in 

obferved  at  Rome.  X  ‘ume  pecul,ar  ones>  not 

Thofe  ruftic  fafti,  contained  little  more  than  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  ;  the  lairs,  figns  of  the 


xudiac,  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the 


tuys  ;  the  tutelary 
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gods  of  each  month,  and  certain  directions  for  rural  work' 
^  to  be  performed  each  month. 

Fasti,  was  alfo  a  chronicle,  or  regifter  of  time,  wherein  the 
feveral  years  were  denoted  by  the  refpeftive  confuls,  with  the 
principal  events  that  happened  during  their  confulates :  called 
alfo  fajli  confulares,  or  confular  fajli. 

Onuphrius  Panvinius,  Pighius,  and  Janflen  d’Almelooven 
have  given  us  the  faji  confulares  ;  the  two  firft,  with  long’ 
and  learned  comments,  wherein  are  exprelTed,  not  only  the 
confuls,  but  alfo  the  dictators,  magiftri  equitum,  triumphs 
and  ovations.  Pighius  even  adds  as  many  of  the  other  officer/ 
as  he  could  find,  viz.  praetors,  tribunes,  bV.  D’Almelooven’ 
conhnes  himfelf  to  the  confuls  alone. 

Fasti,  is  ftill  applied  to  the  archives,  and  public  records,  where¬ 
in  are  kept  biftorical  memoirs  of  public,  and  remarkable  things 
befallen  a  people.  0 

In  the  like  fenfe,  the  martyrology  is  called  the  facred  fafli  of 
the  church.  See  Martyrology.  j  ' 

The  jefuit  du  Londel  has  compiled  the  faji  of  Louis  le  Grand, 

Fasti,  or  dies  faji,  alfo  denoted  court-days.  See  Day. 

The  word  fafi,  fajorum,  is  formed  of  the  verb  fari  to 
fpeak ;  by  reafon,  during  thofe  days  the  courts  were  open 
caufes  might  be  heard,  and  the  praetor  was  allowed  fari  to 
pronounce  the  three  words,  do,  dico,  addico :  the  other  days 
wherein  this  was  prohibited,  were  called  Ne-frjli.  Thus 

llle  Nefaftus  erit  per  quern  tria  verba  Jlentur , 

Faftus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi. 

Thefe  dies  faji  were  noted  in  the  calendar,  by  the  letter/: 
But  obferve,  that  there  were  fome  days,  ex  parte  fafli ,  partly 
fafi,  partly  nefaji,  i.  e.  juftice  might  be  diftributed  ascertain 
feafons  of  the  day  ;  and  at  others  not.  Thefe  days  were  called 
inter cij.  They  are  marked  in  the  calendar  thus,  F.P.  faftus 
primo,  where  juftice  might  be  demanded  during  the  firft'  part 
of  that  day.  t 

FASTIDIUM  cibi.  See  the  article  Nausea. 

FASTIGIUM,  in  architedure,  the  fame  with  pediment.’  See 
Pediment. 

,a?  ani™al  bod>r>  a  white,  oily,  fulphurous  fubftance, 
collected  in  little  membranous  loculi,  or  cells,  in  divers  parts 
of  the  body  ;  ferving  to  keep  the  parts  warm,  and  to  foften 

and  temper  the  fharp  falts  in  the  mafs  of  blood  See 
Ad  eps. 

Phyficians  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  fat ;  the  firft,  called  in 
Latin  pinguedo ,  and  in  Englifh,  abfolutely,  and  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  fat,  is  a  foft,  lax,  whitifh,  or  rather  yellowifh  oilv 
matter,  which  is  ea fily  melted  ;  found  immediately  unde’r  the 
cutis,  mclofed  in  little  bags,  called  cellulae  adipofe,  adherin o- 
to  the  outer  furface  of  a  membrane,  called  adipofa,  all  ove? 
he  body,  except  on  the  forehead,  eye-lids,  penis,  and  foro- 
tum.  See  Adipose.  . 

This  fat  is  nothing  but  the  oily  part  of  the  aliment,  or 
chyle  fepa rated  from  the  arterial  blood,  by  the  adinofe 
glands,  and  carried  by  peculiar  dufts  to  the  membranous 
cells  ;  whence  it  is  tranlmitted  again  to  the  blood  by  the  veins 

2r-  /pT  tal5CS  /°  be  a  coagulum  of  the  oily  parts  of 
the  blood,  made,  either  by  fome  of  its  own  faline  parts  or 
by  the  mtrous  particles  of  the  air  mingled  therewith  in’ the  • 
lungs  ;  which  fen ti men t  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  of 
that  learned  perfon,  who  made  an  artificial  TZ  Lh 
mixing  oil  of  olives  with  fpirit  of  nitre  for  fome  days.L  And 
hence  it  is,  that  divers  animals,  as  conies,  hares,  fee.  grow 
fat  in  winter,  and  particularly  in  fevere  frofty  weather  - 
the  air  then  abounding  moft  in  nitre.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that 
the /at  of  land-animals  is  much  firmer  than  that  of  fifhes  • 
the  watery  element  containing  lefs  nitrous  matter  than  th^ 

In  fome  fubjeas  the  cellulae  are  fo  full  and  diftended,  that  the 
fat  is  above  an  inch  thick  ;  in  others  they  are  alioft  flat 
and  m  emaciated  fubjeas,  inftead  of  fat,  we  find  a  fort  of 
flaccid  tranlparent  fubftance  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  bare 
membrane  ;  the  cells  being  all  exhaufted. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fat,  called  adeps,  febum,  fevttm  and 
fome  ,mes  «*»*,*,  is  whiter,  harderf  more  brittle,^  fcfi 
eafy  to  liquify  than  the  former ;  being  found  in  the  cavities  of 
the  abdomen  omentum,  <*.  See  Adeps,  AxunoVa  O. 

MENTUM,  1 lAc. 

The/?/  of  both  kinds  ferve  as  a  natural  balfam,  to  preferve 
the  body  ;  and  by  mixing  with,  and  enveloping  the  falts 
wherewith  the  blood  and  ferum  are  highly  faturated  keeps 

“h"  and  COrr0d,"»  the  pa- ‘he  body  S 

It  is  thought  likewife  and  not  without  probabil'itv,  to  make 

Tf  gJ;  part  °/‘he  nourilhmen,  of  our  bodies  ;  whence 
the  fatujl  perfons,  falling  into  an  atrophy,  gradually  lofe  all 

tr quite  expendcd  -  r-h 

Too  much  fat  is  ufually  attended  with  heavinefs,  and  drowfi- 
nefs,  not  only  from  the  unwieldinefs  of  an  over-grown  body, 
nor  rom  tne :  fluffing  of  the  cavities  and  thorax  alone,  which 
fometimes  obftruefts  the  expanfion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
lungs,  and  produces  a  dyfpnasa,  or  an  orthopnea  ;  but  it  is 
likewife  probable,  that  the  abundance  of  fatty,  or  oily  par- 
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tides,  returned  into  the  blood,  and  implicating  the  more  fub- 

tle  and  atf  ive  parts,  may  hinder  the  neceflary  iecretions  in  the 
brain. 

'The  fat  of  animals,  for  the  generality,  is  not  reckoned  good 
food  ;  as  being  hard  of  digeftion,  and  producing  a  thick,  vif- 
cid  chyle.  But  it  is  of  good  ufe  in  medicine. 

Calves  Fat  is  ufed  in  pomatums,  and  unguents;  beint.  refolu- 
tive,  and  emollient.  That  of  hogs  and  boars,  has  the  fame  qua- 
l,t,es,  and  is  lengthening  befides._£Wr;  peak  is  good  to 
fortify  the  nerves,  againft  the  rheumatifm,  relation,  gout,  and 
fractures.— //nrej  gnafe,  applied  externally,  promotes  dige- 
ftion,  and  a  fuppuration  of  ablceffes — That  of  rabbit s  is  ner¬ 
vous,  and  refolutive. —That  of  cods,  and  hens,  refolves  and 
foftens  indurations.  -  That  of  geefe,  has  the  fame  qualities ;  and 
likewife  abate*  haemorrhoids,  affuages  pains  in  the  ear,  being 
applied  within  the  fame  ;  and  opens  the  belly,  being  taken  in- 
wardly.  Eels  fat  isefteemed  good  againft  the  hemorrhoids  and 

hdfcuftw '°  0t  the  fmaII-P°x,  and  to  make  the 

™bdg fo  d-rf  r°[  befldes  i,s  beinS  emollient,  is 

fat,  (fee  a,,d  UkerS  °f  ‘he 

FaZi  m  tbe[ea  language,  denotes  the  fame  with  broad 

ter  h?  /  the  Vanning  m,  or  tuck  of  a  ihip’s  quarter  under  wa  - 
ter  be  deep,  they  fay,  fhe  hath  a  fat  quarter. 

*A T’  °r,^  alfo  expreffes  a  large  wooden  veflel,  which  a- 
mong  brewers  and  malfters  is  ufed  to  meafure  malt  for  ex- 
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quarter,  or  eight  bufhels.  See 


pedition  ;  containing  a 
Malt. 

Fat  is  likewifea  veflel,  or  pan  of  lead,  ufed  in  the  making  fait, 
of.  bee  Salt.  °  ’ 

FAJ£  FfTU^.»  ,n  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  inevitable  ne- 
ceflity,  depending  on  fome  fuperior  caufe. 

.  Fate  is  a  term  much  ufed  among  the  ancient  philofophers.  It 

fr°m  fpeakmg  ;  and  Primanly  implies  the 
fame  with  effatum,  viz.  *  a  word,  or  decree,  pronounced  by 

God ,  or  a  fixed  fentence,  whereby  the  Deity  has  preferred 

the  order  of  things,  allotted  every  perfon,  what  fhall  befal 
rum. 

The  Greeks  call  it,  m,  quafi  w^ot,  nexus,  a  chain  or 
neceflary  feries  of  things,  mdiflblubly  linked  together  :  and  the 
moderns,  providence.  See  Providence. 

But  befide  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  wherein  it  is  ufed,  fome- 
tjmes  to  denote  the  connedion  of  caufes  in  nature,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  divine  appointment ;  the  word  Fate  has  a  further 
intention  j  being  ufed  to  exprefs,  I  know  not  what  neceffity, 
or  eternal  defignation  of  things,  whereby  all  agents,  both  ne- 

celiary,  and  voluntary,  are  fwayed,  and  di reded  to  their  ends. 
See  Necessity. 

Authors  divide  Fate  into  Ajirologlcal  and  Stoical. 

Ajlrologtcal  Fate,  denotes  a  neceffity  of  things  and  events,  ari- 
imgfrom  the  influence,  and  pofitions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  give  law,  both  to  the  elements,  and  mixed  bodies,  and 
to  the  wills  of  men. 

In  which  fenfe  is  the  word  often  ufed  by  Manilius :  Certum  eft 
-inevitable  fatum  :  materueque  datum  eft  cogi, ,  fed  cogere  ft  elds 

See  Astrology.  j 

Stoical  Fate,  ox  fatality,  is  defined  by  Cicero,  an  order,  or  feries 
of  caufes,  wherein  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe,  each  produces 
other  ;  and  thus  all  things  flow  from  the  one  prime  caufe. 
Chryfippus defines  it  a  natural  invariable  fucceffion  of  all  things 
ab  aterno ,  each  involving  other. 

To  this  fate  they  fubjed  the  very  gods.  Thus  the  poet: 

parent  of  all  things  made  laws  at  the,  beginning;  by 
which  be  not  only  binds  other  things,  but  himfelf.  So  Se- 
Jieca  :  Eadem  neceffitas  IF  deos  alligat.  Irrevocabilis  divina 
panter  C5  humana  curfus  vehit.—Ipfe  ille  omnium  conditor  IF 
re£lor  Jcripfit  quidem  F ata  fed  fequitur  :  femel  feripfit ,  femper 

£)Cl /  €t  % 

This  eternal  feries  of  caufes,  the  poets  call  and  pare a 

or  deftinies.  See  Stoicism. 

Fate,  is  divided  by  fome  later  authors,  into  pbyfical  and  divine. 
Fbyjicat  h  ate,  is  an  order,  and  feries  of  natural  caufes  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  effeds.  n 

Tffis  feries  is  neceflary  ;  and  the  neceffity  is  natural.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  foundation  of  this  fate ,  is  nature,  or  the  power  and 
manner  of  ading,  which  God  originally  gave  to  the  feveral 
bodies,  elements,  mixts,  (Ac.  By  this  fate  it  is,  that  fire 
warms;  bodies  communicate  motion  to  each  other ;  the  fun 
and  moon  occafion  the  tides,  (Ac.  And  the  effeds  of  this  fate 
are  all  the  events  and  phaenomena  in  the  univerfe ;  except  fuch 
as  arife  from  the  human  will.  See  Nature. 

Divine  Fate,  is  what  we  more  ufually  call  providence.  See 
Providence. 

Plato  in  his  Phaedo,  includes  both  thefe  in  one  definition ;  as  in¬ 
timating,  that  they  were  one  and  the  fame  thing  adively  and 
paffively  confidered  :  Thus,  Fatum  ejl  ratio  quadam  divina 
kxque  natura  comes  quee  tranfiri  ncqueat,  quippe  a  caufa  pen¬ 
dens,  qua;  fuperior  fit  quibufvis  impedimentis.  Though  that  of 
Boethius  feems  the  clearer,  and  more  juft:  Fatum,  fays  he,  eft 

snharens  rebus  mbihbus  difpofitio,  per  quam  providentia  fids  qua- 
que  necht  or  dim  bus. J  1 

FA  THER  Pyir,  a  term  of  relation,  denoting  a  perfon  who 
begot  a  child,  either  male  or  female.  See  Son,  and  Dauch- 

TER. 
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Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  fathers  of  three  children  had 
very  confiderable  privileges  allowed  them.  By  the  Jaw  ot  Ro¬ 
mulus,  a  father  had  an  ab/olute  unlimited  power  over  his  Chil¬ 
dren.  See  Child. 

Adoptive  Father,  is  he  who  takes  the  children  of  fome  other, 
and  owns  them  as  his  own.  See  Adoption. 

Putative  Father,  is  he  who  is  only  the  reputed,  or  fiippofed 

Jather ;  as  Jofeph  was  putative  father  of  our  Saviour.  See  Pu¬ 
tative. 

AkW  Father,  is  he  who  has  illegitimate  children.  Sec 
Bastard. 

Fat h ER-in-latv,  is  a  perfon  married  to  a  woman,  who  has  chil¬ 
dren  by  a  former  husband,  (Ac. 

Father,  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology,  for  the  firft  perfon  in  the 
t  rinity.  See  Person,  and  Trinity. 

God  the  Father,  is  the  proper  Father  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  with 

regard  to  men,  he  is  called  heavenly  Father.  See  God,  and 
Son.  ’ 

Father,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  on  divers  moral,  and 
lpiritual  occafions.  Thus,  it  is  applied  to  the  patriarchs  ;  as 
we  fay,  Adam  was  the  father  of  all  mankind ;  Abraham,  the 
jather  of  the  faithful,  (F c.  See  Patriarch. 

In  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  Fathers,  denote  the  ancient  prelates, 
and  doctors  of  the  church.  See  Doctor. 

The  father  saifemhled  at  the  council  of  Nice:  Chryfoftom,  St. 

Latin  fiithers^reek  '  St'  Auguftin>  St*  Ambrofe, 

The  fathers,  fay  Meffieurs  de  Port  Royal,  are  the  pro¬ 
per  interpreters  of  the  gofpel;  and  are  only  honoured  with 
that  facred  appellation,  as  their  works  are,  in  fome  meafure, 

chfldmn  °n7’  °r  inheritance’  left  the  faithful>  as  their  proper 

Scaliger  obferves,  that  the  fathers  were  good  people,  but  not 
learned  ones.  To  which  St.  Evremond  fubjoms,  that  when  a 
man  comes  to  look  near  the  fathers,  he  lofes  a  great  part  of 
that  veneration,  which  time  and  opinion  had  procured  them: 
the  great  diftance  between  them  and  us,  makes  them  appear 
much  greater  than  they  are. 

The  fathers,  fays  the  fame  author,  had  more  imagination  and 
vivacity  of  mind,  than  judgment  and  good  fenfe.  They  gave 
altogether  into  allegories,  and  affetfed  the  brilliant  to  an  excefs. 

J  uitnefs  of  mind  was  a  thing  they  valued  themfelves  the  leaft 

Father,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour,  given  to  prelates,  and  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  church.  The  right  reverend  Father  in  God, 

rence  ^  blfll°P  °fi  See  Title.  See  alfo  Reve- 

Fa™e  ls  alfo  aPPlied  t0  the  fuperiors  of  convents.  See  Abbot. 
e  father  general ;  father  provincial,  exprovincial ;  father 
prior,  fub-pnor ;  father  definitor,  in  the  order  of  Benedidlins  ; 
father  guardian,  in  that  of  the  Francifcans  ;  father  corredlor 
among  the  Minims,  &c.  J  y 

Fathers,  is  alfo  applied  plurally  to  all  congregations  of  ec- 
clefiaftics,  whether  regular,  or  fecular.-As,  the  fathers  Cor¬ 
deliers,  Capuchins,  Auguftins,  Jacobins,  &c.  The  fathers 
Jefuits,  fathers  of  the  oratory,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  of  the 

miffion,  (Ac,  See  each  under  the  proper  article.  See  alfo 
Brother.  w 

Fathers  is  alfo  ufed  for  perfons  venerable  for  their  age,  quality 
or  the  fervices  they  have  done  the  public.  7 

1  hus,  at  Rome,  the  fenators  were  called  confcript  Fathers 
patres  conferipti ,  (Ac,  See  Conscript.  See  alfo  Sena! 

TORS. 

lArHIMITES,  or  Fathemites,  the  defendants  of  Maho¬ 
met,  by  Fathima ,  or  Fathemah ,  his  daughter 
The  dynafty  of  Fathimites,  that  is,  of  princes  defending  in  a 
dirett  line  from  Ah,  and  Fathima  his  Wife,  Mahomet’s  daugh- 

ofVrrS:d9'o8AfnCa’  “  the  ^  0f  tlK  »*".  ^96 ; 

The  Fathimites  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  and  eflablilhed 
themfelves  therein,  in  quality  of  Caliphs.  See  Caliph 
The  Fathimites  of  Egypt,  ended  in  Abed,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  567  ,  268  years  after  their  firft  eftablifhmen,  * 
Africa ;  and  208,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure,  containing  fix  feet  •  takpn 
the  utmoft  extent  of  both  arms,  whe8n  ftretched  “o  a  *£ 
line.  See  Measure. 

The  fathom  is  chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  in  eftimating  the  lengths  of 
cables,  and  other  fh.p-ropes,  with  the  depths  and  foundings 

fica!ionea:  f0‘nmm“>  quarries>  wells.  and  works  of  fortf- 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fathoms,  accommodated  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  veffels.  Th c  firft,  which  is  that  of  me„  of 
war,  contains  fix  feet  ;  the  meddling,  or  that  of  mScham 
Ihips,  five  feet  and  a  half ;  and  the  (mall  merrcl?ant 

fluyts,  flyboats,  and  othbr  filhing-veflels,  only  five^eet11  6 

the  common  yard,  or  ^ 

fured  in commerce.  See  YARD/and  Ell  7 

^/aim  SeeBaA«0re“mm0nlyCalled  "  lr‘™> 

FA  I  NESS,  m  medutine.  Corpulency-,  or  the  ftate  of  a  perfon 

FL°ESm„:tndtedrWlth  S“ 

4  D  fatua- 


F  A  U 

FATUARII,  in  antiquity,  were  perfons,  who  appearing  infni- 
red,  foretold  things  to  come.  See  Prophet. 

The  word  is  formed  of  Fatua ,  wife  of  the  god  Faunus,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  infpire  women  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity  ; 
as  Faunus  himfelf  did  the  men. — Fatua  had  her  name  from  fart 
q.  d.  vatkinari ,  to  prophefy. 

FATUUS  Ignis.  See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

FAUCON,  or  Falcon,  a  fmall  piece  of  cannon,  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  2—  inches  ;  weight,  750  pound  ;  length,  7  foot ; 
load,  pound  ;  fhot,  2y  inches  diameter  ;  and  22  pound 
weight.  See  Cannon. 

FAUCONET,  or  Falconet,  a  very  fmall  piece  of  ordnance, 
whofe  diameter  at  the  bore  is  2^  inches  ;  weight,  400  pounds; 
length,  6  foot;  load,  i  ~  pound ;  fhot,  fomething  more  than 
two  inches  diameter ;  and  1-3-  pound  weight.  See  Cannon, 
and  Ordnance. 

FAVISSA  *,  among  antiquaries,  a  hole,  pit,  or  vault,  under 
ground,  wherein  is  kept  fomething  of  rare  value. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  of  fovifla ,  a  diminutive  of  fovea,  pit 
or  ditch. 

The  Favifla ,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  and  Varro,  was  much 
the  fame  with  what  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  callec 
Sturct vp@-}  tbefaurus  ;  and  what  in  fome  of  the  modern 
churches  is  called  archives  and  treafury. 

In  the  capitol  there  were  divers  favifla.  They  were  fubter- 
raneous  places,  walled  and  vaulted  ;  having  no  entrance,  or 
light,  but  by  a  hole  a-top,  which  was  flopped  up  with  a  huge 
flone. 

They  were  chiefly  deflined  for  keeping  the  old,  worn  flatues, 
and  other  ancient  moveables,  formerly  ufed  in  the  temple ;  fo 
religioufly  did  that  people  refpedl,  and  preferve  whatever  was 
confecrated.  Catulus  would  have  lowered  the  floor  of  the  ca¬ 
pitol  ;  but  that  the  favifla  prevented  him. 

Feflus,  however,  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  Favifla. ?. 
According  to  that  author,  they  were  wells,  or  pits  of  water, 
near  the  temples,  and  for  the  ufe  thereof :  The  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  called  naval ,  as  being  round,  &c. 

Gellius  likewife  gives  them  the  name  of  cifterns,  as  well  as 
Feflus ;  but  it  is  apparently  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  they 
bore  a  refemblance  thereto  in  figure. 

In  effect,  the  two  notions  are  pretty  eafily  reconciled :  It  be¬ 
ing  certain,  that  the  treafuries  of  fome  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temples  were  ciflerns,  or  refervoirs  of  water,  wherein 
people  ufed  to  wafh  themfelves,  before  they  entered  the 
temple. 

FAUNALIA*,  in  antiquity,  feafls  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
in  honour  of  the  god  Flaunus.  See  Feast. 

*  The  deity  Faunus,  to  whom  the  folemnity  was  devoted,  and 
from  whom  it  was  denominated,  was  the  fame  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks.  See  Fauns. 

The  Faunalia  were  held  on  the  day  of  the  nones  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  i.  e.  on  the  fifth  day  of  that  month.  The  principal  fa- 
crifice  was  a  roe-buck ;  or  rather,  according  to  Horace,  a 
kid,  attended  with  libations  of  wine,  and  burning  of  in- 
cenfe. 

It  was  properly  a  country  feflival ;  being  performed  in  the 
fields  and  villages  with  peculiar  joy  and  devotion. 

Horace  gives  us  a  very  gay  defeription  thereof,  in  the  xviiith 
ode  of  his  3d  book. 

- Fener  pleno  cadit  hadus  anno 

Larga  nec  defunt  Veneris  fodali 
Vina  crater  ce :  vetus  ara  multo 
Fumat  adore. 

Struvius,  in  his  Roman  calendar,  marks  the  feafl  of  Faunus  on 
the  day  of  the  ides  of  February,  which  is  the  1 3th  day  of  that 
month  ;  and  the  Faunalia  he  places  on  the  5th  of  the  ides  of 
December,  or  the  9th  of  that  month.  And  in  c.  ix.  he  fhews, 
that  there  really  were  two  faunalia  ;  the  one  in  February, 
mentioned  by  Ovid,  Faft.  1.  vi.  ver.  246 ;  the  other,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  mentioned  by  Horace,  in  the  place  juft 
cited. 

FAUNS,  Fauni,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fpecies  of  de- 
mi-gods,  inhabiting  the  forefts ;  called  alfo  Silvans,  fllvani. 
See  Silvans. 

The  Fauns  are  reputed  pure  Roman  deities;  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  They  were  reprefented  as  half  men,  half  goats; 
having  the  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  flat 
nofe,  and  the  reft  human. 

I  he  Roman  Faunus ,  we  have  obferved,  was  the  fame  with 
the  Greek  Pan.  Now,  in  the  poets,  we  find  frequent  men¬ 
tion  ot  fauns  and  panes  in  the  plural  number  ;  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  therefore,  the  fauns  were  the  fame  with  the  panes.  See 
Panes. 

1  he  reafon  was,  that  there  were  feveral  faunus’ s  and 
pans  ;  though  all  delcended  from  one  principal  one.  Thus 
Ovid: 

Ant  quas  femidece  Dryades ,  Faunique  bicomes 
Nutmne  contact  as  attonuere  fuo 

The  Romans  called  them  Fauni ,  Ficarii,  and  Fauni  ficarii. 
The  denomination  fleam  was  derived,  not  from  the  Latin 
feus,  ficus,  a  fig,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but  from  ficus, 
fa,  a  lort  of  flefhy  tumour,  or  excrefcence,  growing  on  the 
eyelids,  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  with  which  the  fauns 
were  reprefented.  bee  Ficus. 
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Though  the  fauns  were  held  for  demi-gods  ;  yet  were  they 
fuppoled  to  die,  after  a  long  life.  Arnobius  fhews,  that  their 
father,  or  chief,  Faunus  himfelf,  only  lived  1 20  years 
FAVOUR,  in  commerce,  fee  Ihe  article  Grace. 
FAUSSE-BRAYE,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth, 
two  or  three  fathoms  broad,  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on 
the  outfide,  defended  by  a  parapet  which  parts  it  from  the 
berme,  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch  ;  its  ule  is  for  the  defence  of 
the  ditch. 

The  Faufle-braye  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
Chemin  des  rondes ,  &  Bafle  enceinte. 

It  is  of  little  ufe  where  ramparts  are  faced  with  wall,  becaufe 
of  the  rubbifh  which  the  cannon  beats  down  into  it.  For  this 
reafon,  engineers  will  have  none  before  the  faces  of  the  baftions, 
Where  the  breach  is  commonly  made ;  becaufe  the  ruins  falling, 
the  Faufle-braye  makes  the  afeent  to  the  breach  the  ealier :  be- 
fides,  that  what  flies  from  the  faces  kills  the  foldiers  placed  to 
defend  it. 

FAWN,  among  hunters,  is  a  buck,  or  doe,  of  the  firft  year; 
or  the  young  one,  of  the  buck’s  breed,  in  its  firft  year,  bee 
-SmgUHunting. 

FEALT.  Y ,  an  oath  taken  at  the  admittance  of  every  tenant,  to 
be  true  to  the  lord,  of  whom  he  holds  his  land. 

Fealty  is  ufually  mentioned  as  fynonimous  with  homage  ;  but 
it  differs  from  it,  as  homage  confifts  in  taking  an  oath,  when 
the  tenant  comes  to  his  land  ;  and  is  done  but  once  ;  being  an 
obligation,  which  is  permanent,  and  binds  for  ever :  which 
fealty  does  not.  See  Homage. 

They  differ  alfo  in  the  manner  of  the  folemnity ;  for  the  oath 
of  homage  is  taken  by  the  tenant  kneeling;  but  that  of  fealty 
is  taken  Handing,  and  includes  fix  things,  which  are  compri- 
fed  in  the  words,  incolume ,  tutum ,  utile ,  honeflu m,  facile ,  pofli- 
bile. 

Incolume ,  that  he  do  no  bodily  injury  to  the  lord  :  tutum,  that 
he  do  him  no  fecret  injury  in  any  thing,  which  is  for  his  de¬ 
fence  ;  as  in  his  houfe,  or  caftle  :  honejlum ,  that  he  do  him  no 
injury  in  his  reputation  :  utile ,  that  he  do  not  damage  him  in 
his  poffeftions :  facile ,  and  poflibile ,  that  he  make  it  eafy,  and 
not  difficult  for  the  lord  to  do  any  good,  which  otherwife  he 
might  do. — All  which  is  likewife  comprifed  in  Leg.  Hen.  I. 
cap.  5. 

He  that  holds  land  by  this  only  oath  of fealty,  holds  in  the  freeft 
manner  ;  for  all,  even  thofe  that  have  fee,  hold  per  jidem  IB 
fiduciam ,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  leaft. 

This  fealty  is  alfo  ufed  in  other  nations ;  as  in  Lombardy,  and 
Burgundy. 

Indeed,  as  the  very  firft  creation  of  this  tenure  grew  from  the 
love  of  the  lord  towards  his  followers ;  fo  did  it  bind  the  tenant 
to  fidelity;  as  appears  by  the  whole  courfe  of  the  feuds;  and 
the  breach  thereof  is  lots  of  the  fee. 

Hottoman,  in  his  commentaries  de  verbis  feudahbus,  fhews  a 
double  fealty :  one  general,  to  be  performed  by  every  fobjedl 
to  his  prince ;  the  other  fpecial ',  required  only  of  fuch,  as  in 
refpebl  of  their  fee,  are  tyed  by  this  oath  towards  their  lords. 
We  read  of  both  in  the  Grand  cujlomary  of  Normandy, 
&c. 

Fealty  fpecial,  is  with  us  performed,  either  by  freemen,  or 
villains.  The  form  of  both,  fee  anno  Ed.  II.  in  thefe  words: 
When  a  freeman  fhall  do  fealty  to  his  lord,  he  fhall  hold  his 
right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  fhall  fay  thus:  “  Hear  you, 

“  my  lord  R.  that  I,  P.  fhall  be  to  you,  both  faithful  and 
“  true,  and  fhall  owe  my  fealty  to  you,  for  the  land  that  I 
“  hold  of  y°u>  on  the  terms  affigneck  So  help  me  God, 

“  and  ail  his  faints.”— When  a  villain  fhall  do  fealty  to  his 
lord,  he  fhall  hold  his  right  hand  over  the  book,  and  lay  thus : 

“  Hear  you,  my  lord  A.  that  I,  B.  from  this  day  forth,  un- 
“  to  you  fhall  be  true  and  faithful,  and  fhall  owe  you  fealty, 

“  for  the  land  that  I  hold  of  you  in  villainage,  and  fhall  be 
“  juftified  by  you  in  body  and  goods.  So  help  me  God,  and 
“  all  the  faints.”  ’ 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  a  church-folemnity,  or  rejoicin®-,  in 
honour  of  God,  or  a  faint. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  fejhim,  which  fome  derive 
a  fenari,  to  keep  holiday  ;  others  from  the  Greek  £ 

fcajl,  or  entertain,  of  sY/«,  hearth,  fire. 

Feafls,  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great  part  of 
the  religion  of  almoft  all  nations,  and  fedls ;  witnefs  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahome¬ 
tans. 

Feafls,  among  us,  are  either  immoveable,  or  moveable. 

Immoveable  Feasts,  are  thofe  conflantly  celebrated  on  the  fame 
day  of  the  year:  The  principal  are,  Chriftmas-day,  or  the 
Nativity ;  the  Circumcifion,  Epiphany,  Candlemais,  or  the 
Purification  ;  Lady-Day,  or  the  Annunciation,  called  alfo 
the  Incarnation,  and  Conception  ;  All  faints,  and  All  Souls  - 
Befides  the  days  of  the  feveral  Apoftles,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul" 
IBc.  which  with  us  arc  feafls,  though  not  fen  as.  See  each 
feafl  under  its  proper  article,  Nativity,  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  CY. 

Moveable  Feasts,  are  thofe  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is  Eafter, 
which  gives  law  to  all  the  reft  ;  all  of  them  following,  and 
keeping  their  proper  diftance  therefrom :  Such  are,  =Palm- 
Sunday,  Good-Fridav,  Alh-Wednefdav,  Sexageiima,  Afcen- 

fion- 


t 
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fon-day,  Pentecoft,  and  Trinity-Sunday.  Sec  Easter 
Sexagesima,  Pentecost,  Trinity,  &c. 

Befide  thefe  Feaji s,  which  are  general,  antl  enjoined  by  the 
church,  there  are  others  heal  and  oua/mal,  enjoined  by 
the  mag, (Irate ,  or  voluntarily  fet  on  foot  by  the  people  :  Such 
are  the  days  ot  thankfglvmg  for  delivery  from  war,  plagues, 

Such  alfo  are  the  vigils,  or  wakes,  in  Commemoration  of  the 
dedications  of  particular  churches.  See  VtciL,  £jf, 

rhe  Romans  had  abundance  of  Rated  feats,  in  honour  of 
their  deities  and  heroes  :  Such  were  the  Saturnalia,  Cerealii 
Lupercaha,  Liberal, a  Neptunalia,  Confualia,  Portummlia’ 

TbeCaTaj  Put3\  D,nt’  faV'  See  Saturnalia,  t* 

Qumnttia  Te/'^T  °“afionally,  as Carmentalia,’ 

mb'  F  l  'a>  Compi,alia>  Lemuria,  Ver¬ 

nal,  a  Befides  other  moveable,  and  occafional  ones-  as  to 

give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  benefits  received;  to  implom 

then  affiftance,  or  to  appeafe  their  wrath,  &c.  as  the  Pm 

veturi^:3  “’a  ®aCCha"t’  AmtarValia’  SS- 

"  'l  °  CrS’t  Part'cuLrly  denominated  ft- 

fc  tironer  S  C  ’  ^  ^  S“  eacb  f“J>  “  J  /m/in 

AfSc  ’  Saturnalia>  Lurercalia,  Sement,- 

The/rn/r  were  divided  into  days  of  facrifice,  and  days  of  feaft- 
Lf  p  .ba"qU?'ng ;  da-vs  of  Sames,  A"'1  days  of  reft  or  (erne, 

oee  Games,  Sacrifices,  &c. 

Jffl  be,ng  but  a"1,  hiftol7  wrote,  or  at  leaft  publifhed  in 

of  thin/  i nT  r  °SfN  Wf u‘°  fceep  up  tbe  remembrance 

of  things,  in  lieu  of  reading  and  books. 

^tePfTPal  °f  the  Jews  were>  the  feaji  of  trumpets 

^  e?iartl0n’  of  tabernacles,  of  the  dedication,  of  the 
paffover,  and  of  pentecoft.  See  feaji  of  Expiation  Ta- 
bernacl.es,  Passover,  &c.  > 

Feast  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  banquet,  or  a  fumptuous  meal,  without 
any  immediate  view  to  religion. 

The  ufe  of  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  arifes  hence,  that  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  many  of  the  ancient  feftivals,  both  thofe  of  the 
Heathens,  and  the  agapea  of  the  Chriftians,  was  good  eating  ■ 
though  M.  Huet  chufes  to  derive  the  word  from fejiinare,  which 

fS«TnTLJtm/rCrfl°n-  °f  °rigen’S  COmment  on  Matthew, 
jgmfies  to  feaji.  Ut  veniens  illuc  Jefus  fefinet  am  difdpulis 

In  all  antiquity,  both  facred  and  prophane,  facrifices  were  little 
more  than  religious feajis.  See  Sacrifices. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  authors,  that  there  Is  no  nation 

m  the  world  comes  near  the  Englifh  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  fen  ft*  TlsAfi,  _  _  . .  to.  „ 
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- -  m  uic  iiiagnincence  o 

tneir  JeaJts.  Thofe  made  at  our  coronations,  inftallments 
consecrations,  &c.  tranfeend  the  belief  of  all  foreigners  •  and 
yet  it  is  allowed,  that  thofe  now  in  ufe  are  no  way  comparable 
to  thofe  of  our  forefathers. 

The  Perfians  never  difeourfe,  and  deliberate  of  their  moft  im- 

portant  affairs,  but  in  the  middle  of  their  JeaJis. _ r 

FEATHER  Pluma ,  that  partin  birds  which  covers  them,  and 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fly.  See  Wing,  Flying  See 
alfo  Bird. 

Feathers  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  of  the  oftrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock,  goofa,  &c.  for 
plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,  filling  of  beds,  writing  pens, 
C3V.  See  Plumes,  &c. 

Some  of  our  lateft  naturalifts  contend  for  feathers  being  a  fpe- 
cies  of  plants,  as  having  the  two  great  characters  of  vegetables, 
CJc.  that  they  grow,  and  are  not  fenfible.  They  add  that 
the  growth  o f feathers  is  not  performed  with  lefs  art  or  appara- 
tus  than  that  of  plants ;  and  that  they  have  all  theeffential  or 
charaderiftic  parts  thereof,  as  a  root,  ftem,  branches, 
leaves.  See  Plants.  ‘ 

Others  take  feathers  to  be  that  on  birds,  which  leaves  are  on 
trees,  bee  Leaves. 

Others  feem  to  be  nearer  to  nature,  in  making  feathers  to  be 
what  hairs  are  on  other  animals.  See  Hair. 

Others  will  have  feathers  a  kind  of  zophytes,  or  plant-animals: 
iuch  as  the  foetus  is  in  the  womb.  Accordingly,  jn  feather r 
efpecially  thofe  of  unfledged  birds,  the  ftem,  or  quill  is 
found  full  of  blood ;  which  argues,  that  there  is  fome  umbi 
heal  nodus,  whereby  the  firft  rudiment  of  the  feather  was  con- 

■  , d  to  tbe  e^trenie  fibres,  i.  e.  to  the  veins  and  arteries  of 

the  bird.  . 

In  effetft,  feathers  feem  bnly  produ&ions  and  expanfions  of  the 
laft  extreme  fibrillae  of  the  cutis ;  and  hence,  upon  ftrippiiw 
oft  the  cutis,  the  feathers  are  likewife  taken  away  :  iuft  as  the 
leaves  and  fruit  follow,  upon  peeling  the  bark  off  a  tree. 
Add,  that  feathers  as  well  as  hairs,  arife  out  of  pores  in  the 
cutis;  which  pores  are  not  mere  apertures,  or  foramina,  but 
a  kind  of  vag  inula?,  wove  of  the  fibres  of  the  skin  :  which 

th efeat/jer*1  ^  ^  anaftomafes  of  the  internal  fibres  of 

Feathers, ^  Mr.  Derham  obferves,  are  a  very  commodious 
drefs  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  not  only  a  guard  ao-ainft 
wet  and  cold,  and  a  means  for  the  hatching  and  brooding^ their 
ypung,  but  moft  commodious  for  flight;  to  which  purpofe 
they  are  nicely  placed  over  the  body,  to  give  an  eafy  paflL, 
every  where  neatly  pofited  from  the  head  towards  the  tail 
in  clofe  uniform  order:  fo  that  being  preened  and  dreffed 


i  n  r  &  latency  ana  ureuea 

by  an  unftuous  matter,  fe creted  in  a  proper  gla*cj,  and 


depoffed  in  an  oil-bag,  placed  therein  for  that  purpofe;  thev 
2  T  i  aS/rV  a  pafliige  through  the  air,  as  a  boat  new  cleaned 
a,n  R  ^n’  ,thr°Ugh  tbe  vvafers-  Without  all  this  nicety, 

!,7l  i TU  d  hfVC  ^  apt  to  be  ruffled  and  difeompofed  ; 

fn°U  aveSapeIcd  ajr>  and  proved  an  obftru/tion  tothepaf- 
iage  ot  the  body.  1 

Moft  of  the  feathers  tend  backwards,  and  are  laid  over  each 
other  in  exa St  method,  armed  with  warm  and  foft  down  next 
the  body,  and  more  ftrongly  made,  as  well  as  more  curio  ally 
doled  next  the  air  and  weather.  To  which  purpofe  the 
apparatus  nature  has  made,  and  the  inftinift  file  has  given  them 
preen,  or  drefs  their  feathers,  are  admirable.  See  Oil- 

-DAG, 

The  mechanifm  of  the  feather  is  wonderful :  the  fiiaft,  or  rib 
U1f  ,r°ng’  ut  hollow  below,  for  ftrength  and  lightnefe 
^ke,  and  above,  not  much  lefs  ftrong;  filled  with  a  parenchy¬ 
ma,  or  pith,  both  ftrong  and  light. 

But  the  vanes  or  webs  in  the  flag  part  of  the  wiiw,  are  in¬ 
comparable;  nicely  gauged,  broad  on  one  fide,  “and “narrower 
n  the  other :  the  edges  of  the  exterior  vanes  bending  down¬ 
wards,  and  thofe  of  the  interior,  or  wider,  upwards;  by 
which  means  they  catch  hold,  and  lie  clofe  to  each  other 
when  the  wing  is  fpread  ;  fo  that  notone  feather  may  mils 

^  ^  a?‘  lm?U]{e  Up°n  theair:  the  fiPs  all  madeflo- 

°fEthf  mtcnor  vanes  floPing  to  a  point  towards 

bodv  f  Tl  °,  the  Wlng’Land  the  extenor  vanS  towards  the 
Iv  Zi  ?  h?rt  le  WV1g’  whether  extended  or  fliut,  is  as  neat- 
fciffarrd  and  f0rmed’  as  lf  con^antly  trimmed  with  a  pair  of 

Mr  Derham  has  feveral  new  obfervations  on  the  mechanifm 
he  vanes  or  webs  of  the  feathers ,  as  they  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  microfcope,  by  which  the  wonderful  care  and 

Sated  °f  t  lC  Creat°r  m  f°  fmaH  a  Parts  are  excellently  il- 

The  vane  confifts  not  of  one  continued  membrane  fbecaufe  if 
once  broken,  it  would- then  be  fcarce  reparable) ;  bit  of  manv 
laminae,  admirably  contrived  to  hook  and  hang  together  On 
the  under-fide  they  are  thin  and  fmooth;  but^heir  upper 
outer  edge  (reprefented  Tab.  Nat.  Hifi.  fip-  o  )  nari-er)  mtvff  ’ 

'  hairy  edgK;  each  fide  having  a  different  fo?t'  of  hairs,  la/! 

the  L  Th/fh  ‘  ???’•  a"d  flender>  and  beardei1  “wards 

t  ie  top.  Thofe  bearded  hairs  on  one  fide  the  lamina?  have 
ftrait  beards  as  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  Thofe  on  the  other 

have  hooked  beards  on  one  fide  the  (lender  part  of  the  brittle’ 
and  ftrait  ones  on  the  other,  as  in  fr  5  * 

Both  kinds  are  reprefented  as  they  gmw  on  the  upper  edge  of 
he  lamina,  in  fig.  3.  In  the  vane,  the  hooked  beards  of  one 
lamina  always  lie  next  the  ftrait  beards  of  the  next  lami¬ 
na ;  by  which  means  they  lock,  and  lay  hold  of  each  other  - 

ther.by  mechanifm’  brace  the  lamina?  qlofe  to  one  ano- 

Feather-iW,  ^ 

Dry-pulled  Feathers,  l  See  the  article  Bed. 
dealded  Leathers,  J 

Fe  a t  h e  K- edged  boards  and  planks ,  are  thofe  which  are  thicker 
on  one  fide,  than  on  the  other  nicxer 

Feather,  in  a  horfe's  forehead,  £*.  is  a  turnl  or 

ofthehair;  which  in  fome  refembles  an  ear  of  barley/and  m 
^  others,  a  kind  of  cedet-hole. 

FEBRIbUGE  *,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  efficacious  for  the  cure 
of  fevers.  See  Fever. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  0 ffebris,  and  fugo,  I  drive  away 

The  quinquina,  or  jefuit’s  bark,  is  the  greateft  and  fureft  of 
all  the  clafs  of  febrifuges.  See  Quinquina. 

The  little  centaury  is  fometimes  alfo  called )ebrifiugumy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  virtues.  See  Centaureum 

GhNSENG£fe  ginfenS  is  Particular1/  famed"  as  a  febrifuge.  See 

For  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fubftance  Dr 
fuller  prefenbes  a  febrifuge  enema,  made  of  a  deco&ion  there¬ 
of.  The  inner  bark  of  the  alh-tree,  with  a  little  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood,  taken  like  the  Peruvian  bark,  is  Laid  to  equal,  or  even 
exceed  it,  as  a  febrifuge.  n  en 

The  like  is  aflerted  ot  the  bark  of  the  elm  near  the  root  The 
flowers  of  fal  armoniac  are  held  an  excellent  febrifuge  efne 
ciaiiy  in  intermitting  fevers.  Cold  water  has  been  4%’ much 
extolled  as  a  febrifuge  Dr.  Hancock  gives  it  the  emplmtical 
denomination  of febrifugym magnum.  See  Water 
Mr.  Reneaume,  in  the  Hift.  d,  l’  Academ.  R.  de  feme!  ar 

17 n-  prapofesanew/rfrr/i^ofhisowndifcovery;  v;z  LiC 

F  rom  a  great  number  of  experiments,  he  has  learnt,  that  Jk 
alone  will  frequently  cure  an  intermitting  (ever,  as  hell  hTh! 
quinquina ;  over  which  it  has  fome  advantage  in  other  thm« 
in  tlint  it  is  not  fo  bitter,  does  not  heat,  is  taken  in  a  letter 
dofe  feldomer  and  cheaper.  At  Ins  motion,  feveral  othS 
hyficians  tried  it  with  fucepfs,  particularly  Mr  Homberg 
though  it  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  wirb  M  L  n  n°mDer5 » 
and  Geoffry.  See  Galls  M>  B°uWuCj  LemerX» 

pf  rnn  A  in  medic.ine.'  S“  4  article  Fever. 

H.B  yA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft,  held  by  the  Romans,  in  the 

>  “*  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceafed. 

U!’ , th;!t  facrifices  were  here  performed  ;  and 
the  Jail  oflices  paid  the  lhades  of  tlie  defunct ;  Saturn,  \.  i , 

c.  13, 
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c.  13.  And  from  this  feaft  it  was,  that  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  took  its  name.  See  February. 

The  delign  of  thef'e  facrifices  is  fomewhat  controverted  :  Pliny 
fays,  they  were  performed  to  render  the  infernal  gods  propi¬ 
tious  to  the  deceafed ;  though  fome  of  the  moderns  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  they  were  intended  to  appeafe  the  deceafed  them- 
felves,  and  were  offered  immediately  to  them,  as  a  fort  of 
•deities.  What  confirms  the  former  fentiment,  is,  that  Pluto 
himfelf  is  furnamed  Februus.  They  lafled  twelve  days. 

The  word  is  of  an  ancient  {landing  in  the  Latin  tongue : 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  we  meet  with  Fe- 
brua ,  for  purifications ;  and  Februare ,  to  purge  or  purify. 
Varro,  de  Ling .  1.  v.  derives  it  from  the  Sabins  :  Voffius 
and  others,  from  fierveo ,  I  am  hot ;  by  reafon  purifications 
were  chiefly  performed  with  fire  and  hot  water.  Some  go 
higher,  and  even  deduce  the  word  from  "PID  pbur ,  or  pha- 
var ,  which  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  has  the  fame  fignification 
with  ferbuit ,  or  efferbuit ;  and  might  probably  likewife  iig- 
nify,  to  purify :  for  pbavar  in  Arabic,  denotes  a  preparative 
given  to  women  in  child-bed,  to  bring  away  the  after-birth, 
and  other  impurities  remaining  after  delivery  ;  much  as 
among  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  name  Februa  to  the  god- 
defs  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  delivery  of  women.  Ovid. 
Fuji. 

FECAL  matter,  and  ?  c  (  Fjecal  Matter. 

FECES,  ,  See  (  Fjeces. 

FECI  ALES  *,  or  Foeciales,  an  order  of  priefts  or  officers 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  ne- 
gociate  peace,  &c. 

Feflus  derives  the  word  from  ferio ,  I  ftrike,  as  ferire  fcedus , 
fignifies  to  conclude  a  treaty :  and  accordingly,  inftead  of  Fe¬ 
ciales,  he  would  have  it  wrote  feriales.  Others  derive  it 
trom  fcedus ,  which  was  anciently  wrote  fedus ,  or  from  fides, 
faith  ;  others  from  facio,  feci ,  I  make,  &c.  by  reafon  they 
made  war  and  peace.  Voffius  chutes  to  derive  it  from 
fatu,  of  the  verb  fari,  to  fpeak  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  Feciales 
fhould  be  the  lame  with  or /stores  ;  which  fentiment  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  authority  of  Varro,  who  fays,  they  were  called 
indifferently,  Feciales  an  &  or  at  ores.  De'  Fit  a  Popul.  Roman. 
1.  ii. 

The  Feciales  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  or  kings  at  arms,  who, 
when  the  Romans  had  any  difpute  with  their  neighbours, 
were  lent,  firft,  to  demand  the  thing  pretended  to  be  ufurped, 
or  require  fatisfa&ion  for  the  injury  alledged  to  be  done.  If 
an  anfwer  was  not  returned  by  them,  that  was  fatisfa&ory  to 
the  people  and  the  fenate ;  they  were  difpatched  again  to  de¬ 
clare  war  ;  and  the  like  in  treating  of  peace,  the  feciales  being 
die  only  perfons  appointed  to  negociate  between  the  fenate, 
&c.  and  the  enemy. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Numa,  and  Halicarnaffeus,  1.  ii. 
obferve,  that  they  were  firft  inftituted  by  that  prince.  The 
■latter  adds,  that  they  were  chofen  out  of  the  beft  families  in 
Rome ;  that  their  office,  which  was  reputed  a  fort  of  facer- 
-dotium  or  priefthood,  only  ended  with  their  life ;  that  their 
perfons  were  facred  and  inviolable,  as  thofe  of  other  priefts  ; 
that  they  were  even  charged  to  fee  the  republic  did  not  de¬ 
clare  war  unjuftly  ;  that  they  were  to  receive  the  complaints 
.and  remonftrances  of  nations,  who  pretended  to  have  been 
any  way  injured  by  the  Romans  ;  that  if  thofe  complaints 
were  -found  juft,  they  were  to  feize  the  criminals,  and  de¬ 
liver  them  up  to  thole  they  had  offended  ;  that  they  were 
inverted  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  embaffadors ;  that 
they  concluded  treaties  of  peace,  and  alliance,  and  took  care 
they  were  executed,  and  laltly,  abolifhed  them,  if  they  were 
not  equitable. 

But  Varro  allures  us,  that  in  his  time  moft  of  thefe  fun&ions 
of  the  feciales  were  fet  afide  ;  as  thofe  of  the  ancient  heralds  at 
arms  are  among  us :  though  Plutarch  oblerves,  that  they  had 
ftill  fome  authority  in  his  time.  See  Herald. 

The  feciales  were  crowned  with  verbena ,  vervain,  when  they 
went  to  declare  war  ;  their  head  was  covered  with  a  veil,  over 
which  the  crown  was  applied.  In  this  equipage  they  proceeded 
to  the  frontiers  ol  the  new  enemies  country,  and  threw  a 
bloody  dart  or  javelin  into  the  ground,  within  the  fame.  In 
Livy,  and  other  ancient  authors,  we  have  the  formula  ufed  in 
fuch  declarations. 

FLCULA  *,  or  F^ecula,  in  pharmacy,  a  white,  mealy  fub- 
ftance,  or  powder,  which  fublides  and  gathers  at  the  bottom 
ol  the  juices  ol  divers  roots ;  as  thofe  of  briony,  arum,  iris, 

&c. 


_The  word  F/ecula  is  a  diminutive  of  fasces.  See  Faeces. 

I  his  fubftance,  or  fediment,  they  dry  in  the  fun,  after  hav 

mg  poured  oft  the  liquors,  and  it  ferves  for  divers  remedies 
<3c.  See  Starch. 

FECULENT,  or  Feculent,  is  applied  to  the  blood,  au 
o  ler  humours,  when  they  abound  in  faeces  or  dregs,  or  hav 
not  the  proper  and  ufuaj  degree  of  puritv  — 

FECUNDITY  or  FoEc„wgD1Tv,  5w£,  or  that  quality  c 

a  thing,  which  denominates  it  fruitful 

The  fiemiity  of  divers  plants  is  very  extraordinary.  M.  Do 
dart  las  an  expreft  d.ltourfe  .hereof  in  the  ,f  th 

cf  fences-  where.!.,  he  (hews,  that  at  a  moderat 
.computation,  an  elm,  one  year  with  another,  yields  -220001 
grains  or  feeds,  each  of  which,  if  properly  lodged,  woul. 
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grow  up  unto  a  tree.  Now,  an  elm  ordinarily  lives  an  too 
years  ;  confequently,  in  the  courfe  of  its  life,  it  produces  near 
33000000  grains,  all  which  arifesfroin  one  fingle  grain. 

He  lhews  farther,  that  the  fame  elm,  by  frequently  cutting 
off  its  head,  b ’c.  might  be  brought  to  produce  15840000000 
feeds  ;  and  that  there  are  16  many  actually  contained  in  it. 
See  Plant. 

FEE*,  Eeud,  Feudum,  Feodum,  or  Fief,  an  eftate, 
land,  tenement,  lordfhip,  or  the  like,  held  of  a  fuperior 
lord,  on  condition  of  fealty,  homage,  or  other  acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

*  The  word  is  derived  by  fome  authors  from  fcedus,  as  arifing 
from  a  treaty,  or  alliance,  made  with  the  lord  ;  others,  as 
Cujas,  bV.  fetch  it  from  fides,  on  account  of  the  faith  the 
perlon  is  obliged  to  bear  his  lord;  others  derive  it  from  the 
Saxon  feh,  hire,  wages,  q.  d.  fetus  beneficiarius .  Bodia 
takes  the  Latin  fcedus  to  be  formed  by  abbreviation  of  the 
initial  letters  ol  fi delis  ero  domino  vero  meo,  which  is  an  ancient 
formula  of  fealty  and  homage.  Hottoman  derives  it  from  feed, 
a  German  word,  lignifying  war  ;  Pontanus  from  the  Danifh 
feide,  militia :  others  from  the  Hungarian  field,  land,  others 
trom  fiden,  to  feed.  But  the  opinion  of  Selden  feems  the  bell 
authorized,  who  brings  it  from  the  Saxon  feob,  fipendium-,  the 
Fee  being  a  kind  of  prebend  to  live  upon  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  ufed  for  the  wages,  and 
appointment  of  officers. 

The  term  fee  is  properly  applied  to  lands  and  tenements, 
which  we  hold  in  perpetual  right,  on  condition  of  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  fuperiority  in  a  higher  lord.  See  Te¬ 
nure. 

The  writers  on  this  fubjeift,  divide  all  lands  and  tenements, 
wherein  a  man  has  a  perpetual  eftate  to  him  and  his  heirs,  into 

allodium ,  and  feudum. 

Allodium  is  defined  to  be  a  man’s  own  land,  which  he  poflefles 
merely  in  his  own  right,  without  acknowledgment  of  any  fer- 
vice,  or  payment  of  any  rent,  to  another  j  and  this  is  property- 
in  the  higheft  degree.  See  Allodium. 

Feudum  is  that  which  we  hold  by  the  benefit  of  another,  and 
for  which  we  do  fervice,  or  pay  rent,  or  both,  to  the  chief 
lord.  See  Service. 

Originally,  a  feud  was  only  an  eftate  for  life  ;  and  thofe  to 
whom  it  was  granted,  were  called  Vaffalli ,  who,  by  fuch 
means,  were  brought  to  a  ftri&er  difeipline  and  obedience  to 
the  princes,  and  were  bound  to  ferve  them  in  wars.  See 
Vassal. 

The  origin  of  fees  or  feuds,  is  one  of  the  darkeft  and  moft  in¬ 
tricate  points  in  modern  hiftory ;  fome  attribute  the  invention 
to  the  Lombards,  others  find  fome  appearance  of  the  duties  of 
a  vaffal  to  his  lord,  in  the  ancient  relations  between  the  patron, 
and  his  client ;  and  others  look  for  its  rife  in  the  Roman  be- 
neficia.  See  Patron,  and  Client. 

The  emperors,  it  feems,  diftributed  lands  among  the  ancient 
legions,  on  condition  of  their  holding  themfelves  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  take  up  arms,  in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  which  affords  us  a  good  image  enough  of  feuds ;  and  in 
all  probability,  their  firft  origin  was  no  otherwife:  But  in 
procefsof  time  their  nature  was  changed,  and  duties  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  them,  which  originally  were  not. 

Du  Moulin  makes  no  doubt,  that  thefe  diftributions  of  lands 
called  benefices ,  were  the  firft  matter  of  fees  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  ufes  the  terms  benefice  and  feud  promifeuoufty,  as 
if  they  were  the  fame  thing ;  And  yet,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  them  ;  as  there  was  neither  fealty, 
nor  homage,  nor  the  other  feudal  rights  annexed  to  the  bene¬ 
fice  ;  and  that  the  benefice  was  not  hereditary.  See  Bene¬ 
fice. 

Probably,  benefices  began  then  to  be  called  feuds ,  when  they 
became  hereditary ;  and  when  thofe,  of  whom  the  benefices 
were  held,  began  to  demand  faith,  or  fealty,  from  them. 
This  fealty  feems  to  conftitute  the  fee  ;  the  word  fee  itfelf, 
Signifying,  in  the  ancient  Norman  language,  faith.  See 
Fealty. 

There  is  no  fixing  the  precife  aera,  when  thefe  changes  com¬ 
menced  ;  for  fees,  fuch  as  they  now  are,  were  not  eftablifli- 
ed  all  at  once ;  and  in  different  countries  they  took  place  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  manners.  The  great  lords, 
after  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Roman  empire,  having  in  feveral 
parts  ufurped  the  property  of  their  benefices,  laid  likewife  hold 
ot  the  jurifdi<ftion  ;  and  made  their  vaffals  their  fubje&s,  fo 
that  each  became  a  fort  of  petty  fovereign  in  his  own  terri¬ 
tory. 

Mezeray  obferves,  that  the  donation  of  fees  to  the  nobleffe 
of  France,  commenced  under  the  reign  of  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel. 

Hugh  Capet,  when  be  came  to  the  crown,  was  himfelf  fo  lit¬ 
tle  eftablifhed,  that  he  durft  not  oppofe  thofe  ufurpations ;  and 
was  forced  to  fuffer,  what  he  could  not  redrels.  See  le  Fevre 
de  I’origine  des  Fief,  and  Altferra’i  origines  feudorum  pro  moribus 
Gallia. 

The  origin  of  fees  in  England,  Cambden  carries  as  far  back 
as  the  time  ot  Alexander  Sevcrus,  that  prince  having  built  a 
wall  in  the  North  of  England,  to  prevent  the  incur  lions  of 
the  Picfts ;  he  fome  time  after,  began  to  negle£f  the  defence 
thereof,  and  gave,  as  Lampridius  allures  us,  the  lands  con¬ 
quered 
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quered  from  the  enemy,  to  his  captains  and  foldiers,  whom 
that  author  calls  Imriarm  dues,  is  nulins,  i.  e.  captains  and 
foldiers  of  the  frontiers ;  but  it  was  on  this  condition,  that  their 
heirs  Ihould  continue  ,n  the  fervice  ;  and  that  the  lands  ihould 
never  defend  to  private  perfons,  i.  e.  to  fuel,  as  did  not  bear 

Ti  pnn“s  reaf°n7as.  that  people,  who  in  fervinv 
defended  their  own,  would  ferve  with  a  deal  more  zeal  than 
others.  Such,  according  to  Cambden,  was  the  rife  of  fees  in 
our  nation,  Britan,  p.  151a  J  S  m 

All  our  lands  in  England,  the  crown-land  which  is  in  the 
king  s  own  hand  in  right  of  his  crown  excenf^  •  r  T 
nature  of  feud,  or  fee.  For  though  many  have  land  by  deC 
feent  from  their  anceftors,  and  others  have  bought  lands 
yet  cannot  land  come  to  any,  either  by  defent  or  ourchafe’ 
but  with  the  burden  that  was  laid  on  hL  who  had  the  novel 
fee,  or  who  firft  received  it  as  a  benefice  from  his  lord  to 
him  and  fuel,  as  Ihould  defend  from  him,  or  to  whom  t 

93'  ^  P™CC’  ”  r«ht  °f  hia  crown.  e'crm‘bn 

SumSte?ehrh°  hZSf7  har  JUS  PerPetuum»  and  utile  domi- 

own'  Tnd,h  1  °WeS  3  KUty-  °r  lt  5  f°  that  k  is  not  AriaiY  Ws 
™n;,  inde.edValmU?  .1S  !mP°rted  b7  the  terms  in  which  we 
exprefs  our  h,gheft  r.ght  in  lands,  &e.  the  moll  a  man  can  fay, 

pROPERTyfelZed  °f  3nd>  m  my  demain’  as  off<’  See 

In  the  flat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  fee  is  a Ifo  ufed  for  lands 
vefted  in  the  crown  :  but  it  is  from  ignorance  of  the  import 
of  the  word  i  for  fee  cannot  be  without  fealty  fworn  to  a?fu 

ET  “  »  Superior,11  but  "gw! 

I  £  E  -fimple,  feudum  fimplex,  is  that,  whereof  we  are  feized  to  us 
and  our  heirs  for  ever. 

FEE-Tatl,  feudum  t  alia  turn,  is  that,  whereof  we  are  feized  with 
limitation  to  us  and  the  heirs  of  our  body.  See  Tail 
Fee-tail  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  fpecial. 

*of7h\lf?™\71  !ferVand  iS  g‘Ven  t0  a  man>  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  .—So  that  if  a  man  feized  of  fuch  land  by  fuch 

gift,  marry  one  or  more  wives,  and  have  no  iffue  by  them 

ftTue  MLtiTar h'r’  by  Wh0m  he  hath  iffue>  ‘h'a 
FBE-Tail fpecial  is,  where  a  man  and  his  wife  are  feized  of  lands 
to  them,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies.— Where,  in  cafe 
die  wife  die  without  iffue,  and  he  marry  another  by  whom  he 
have  lllue,  this  ifTue  cannot  inherit  the  land.  7 
Tins  fee-tail  fpecial  has  its  origin  from  the  flat,  of  Wefhn.  1. 

£'  •**  -?eKfore  that  Jktute,  ah  land  given  to  a  man,  and  his 
heirs,  either  general  or  fpecial,  was  reputed  in  the  nature  of 

ure  f°  bdd  t0  him>  that  any  limitation 
notwithstanding,  he  might  alienate  it  at  pleafure.  For  redrefs 

of  which  inconvenience,  the  ftatute  provides,  that  if  a  man 
gi  ves  lands  in  fee,  limiting  the  heirs  to  whom  it  {hall  defeend 
with  a  reverfion  to  him felf,  and  his  heirs,  for  default  of  fuch 
former  heirs ;  that  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  gift  {hall  be 
obferved.  See  Entail. 

Fee -Expectant,  feudum  expediativum.  See  Expectant 
FEE-farm,  or  Fe  E-ferm,  feudi-firma,  or  feofirma,  fignifies  lands 
holden  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  under  a  certain  yearly 
rent.  Se  Farm.  }  J 

Fee- farm  arifes,  when  the  lord  upon  creation  of  a  tenancy  re¬ 
serves  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  either  the  rent  for  which  it  was 
before  let  to  farm,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  of  the  rent ;  and 
that  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  fervices  more  than  are 
efpecially  comprized  in  the  feoffment. 

Though,  by  Fitz-herbert,  it  appears  that  the  third  part  of  the 
value  may  be  appointed  for  the  rent,  or  the  finding  of  a  chap¬ 
lain,  to  fay  divine  fervice,  £*  And  the  nature  of  it  is  this 
that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  and  unpaid  for  the  fpace  of  two 

years ;  then  the  feoffer  or  his  heirs  have  adlion,  to  recover  the 
lands  as  their  demefnes. 

Fee  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  compafs  or  circuit  of  a  manor,  or  lord- 
_  “1!P-  Jhusr  Sradon,  in  eadem  villa ,  & ’  de  eodem  feodo 
Fee  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perpetual  right  incorporeal :  as,  to  have 

fhf,  keeP,nSof  Perfolf  in  fee ;  rent  granted  in  fee  ;  an  office 
held  in  fee,  &c.  See  Office. 

Fee  alfo  fignifies  a  reward,  or  ordinary  due,  given  a  perfon  for 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  the  performance  of  his  part,  in 
his  refpe&ive  art  or  fcience.  v 

Thus,  the  lawyer,  and  phyfician,  are  faid  to  have  their  fees, 

l-J’  C°nAridKerat.'?ns  for  the  Pams  taken  with  the  client,  or  pa¬ 
tient  A  barnfter,  or  phylic.an,  are  fuppofed  to  receive  their 

^not1 Lk”a  Ml™’  "  ‘heir  fcrviCe  U  perfOTmed>  thf 
Fees  alfo  denote  fettled  perquifites  or  allowances,  paid  to  public 

officers,  by  peifons  who  have  bufinefs  with  them. 

Thefmal  nefs  of  the  falaries  of  divers  of  the  king’s  fervants,  is 
compenfated  by  the  perquifites,  or  fees  of  honour 
The/^r  paid  to  the  feveral  officers  by  every  perfon,  upon  his 
being  knighted,  amount  to  78  /.  ,3  4  /  and  if  it  be  done 

within  the  verge  of  the  court,  there  is  three  pound  more  to 

the  fix  pages  of  the  bed-chamber;  which  brings  it  to  81  / 

See  Knight.  ° 

Vol.  I.  Np  LIX. 
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FE^!si?Z  rTvT’.  °,"C  0f  tbe  cxternal  »i>er ehy  we 

Tr  oth  f  Zt<:hd’,h3rd’  ro“Sh>  ««.  V 

Si  h<U.t  g  6  §ua  ,t,es;  as  of  ti&acc,  itching,  pain, 
%'•  See  Sense,  Solid,  Hard,  (s'e.  ’ 

of  mi  fenfe  SI°frc!l’  but  at  the  fam<:  time  the  mod  extenfive 
gethev  ,S’r  gm0re,0b>‘as  than  3,1  tbc  tell  taken  to- 

s^i ,ce  a,)  t,,e  whtr  ^  - 

Anftotle  tsexprefi,  that  all  fenfatlon  is  onl and  tIlJt 
Che  o  her  fenfes,  as  feeing,  hearing,  tailing'  /nj  £|,“ 
on  y  the  more  eXq„,fire  fpedeSj  orSdegr if“  5i 

3'  '  C  I2'  Sce  S££,NC>  Hearing, 

^tUAriftotfcerdlVidedEaS  T  ?e  °rgan’  0r  moment  of  feel- 
wg  Anftotle  takes  this  fenfe  to  refide  in  the  fieih  ouatenus 

1  &<h  in  rome  meafure,  capable^bf 

/  4,  >  diijt.  Amm.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Others  will  have  it  in  all  t-hr 

parts  that  have  nervous  fibres,  which  extends  it  to  the  skir 

it  to’r^S’  membranes»  and  parenchyma’s  ;  others  reftrain 
it  to  the  Skin  or  cut, s;  it  being  obferved,  that  only  thofe  parts 

pS^^S,rope#  the  facu,ty  of  ^  - 

fromS.he™USi  “*  the  ^  oLtei 

Malpighi  and  after  him,  all  our  latef!  and  heft  authors  hold 

“pflit'deTTe  If  “  t0  >*  'he  ^ 

lodged  every where^inmetitat^yunlkf' theecuticuhrOITheyCare 
formed  of  the  fubcutaneous  nerves,  which,  in  order  bieto 

foft  i‘Z  °Uter  membiane,  and  are  left  exceedin«lv 

ft  and  fenfible;  are  continually  moiftened  by  a  thin  fubile 

StMP  "  -fcrSrsS 

£h!g 

SeeCSENSAT.PON“Pti0n  °f  heat’  C°U’  TthTS: 

Torpedo,  and  Nail.  *  Rning,  Callus, 

Feeling  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  moft  univerfal  of  our  fcnC' 

Thaf bt  t°  b,Tr,°th^  -;“LarSrf  ”! 
naturahft  declares  it  his  own  opinion,  that  all  have  thf* 

f U 2S dXlA^tlf  L°  SngTeceZry  ft-  °t 
being  pf  every  part.  Hence  Cicero,  feed  J  is  Lall^ffr  aI 
throughout  the  whole  frame,  that  U mSh  befnfibl.S 

srTuTir;.  t.T  *• 

have  mftances  of  perfons,  who  could  diftinguife  colou^  bv 
their  feeling;  and  of  others,  who  could  perceive  whm  1 
faM  by  the  fame  fenfe.  See  Colour,  fC  ^ 

Oan,Ti,^mt’aEsft0nei  ^  fam=  *ba^  -  alfo 

on 

FeIt  Lat,"scalht^f''#a-  See  Preterm!  "to"  ^ 

that  part,  and  leave  feme  other  par  ?L  TT°y  1°  guar<i 
ftroke  is  really  intended.  See  Guard  =uarJcd>  whero  the 

f  srirs’ff » w, .  witho„t  „r 

*e  whole  eirdet  of  one,  two,  or  ” 

ring  tSful  "  mCre  m°ti0n  of  tb=  wrift,  without  ftir- 
FM™™’  “  l0giC’  °ne  0f  «*  ““Ms  of  fyllogifms.  3ee 

f  a.^l0g!t  UTIa  ^  “T,  h  a"  “nwerfal 

FELLING  of  timber.  See  the  article  Timber, 


4  E 


FELLOWS, 


FEt 


F  E  M 


FF  FLOWS,  in  fortification,  are  fix  pieces  of  wood,  eacho 
whkh  forms  an  arch  of  a  circle,  and  thefe joined  altogether 
by  duledges,  make  an  entire  circle  ;  which  with 
twelve  fpokes,  form  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage 
Their  thicknefs  is  ufually  the  diameter  of  the  ball  of  the  gu 
they  ferve  for,  and  their  breadth  fomething  more 
FELLOWSHIP,  company,  or  partnerjhip ,  m  arithmetic, 
rule  of  great  ufe  in  ballancing  accounts  amongft  mercha  , 
and  owners  of  (hips  ;  where  a  number  of  perfons  putting 
gether  a  general  ftock,  it  is  required  to  give  every  one  his 

proportional  (hare  of  his  lofs,  or  gain.  f,nM„fhib 

The  golden  rule  feveral  times  repeated,  is  the  bafis  of  fellow]  p 
and  fully  anfwers  all  queftions  of  that  kind :  for,  as  the  w  o , 
ftock  h  to  the  total  thereby  gained  or  loft  ;  fo  each  mans 
particular  (hare  is  to  his  proper  (hare  of  lofs,  or  gain, 
fore,  the  feveral  fums  of  money  of  every  partner  are  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  into  one  fum,  for  the  firft  term;  the  common  gam, 
or  lofs  for  the  fecond ;  and  every  man’s  particular  lhare  to 
the  third ;  and  the  golden  rule  to  be  wrought  fo  many  times,  as 
there  are  partners. 


From  lefler  crimes,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  its  punifh- 
ment  is  death,  though  not  univerfally  ;  for  petty-larceny,  i.  e. 
ftealing  of  a  thing,  under  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  is  felony , 
according  to  Brook,  though  the  crime  be  not  capital,  but  only 
a  lofs  of  goods.  The  reafon  Brook  gives  for  its  being  felony , 
is,  that  the  indi&ment  runs,  felonice  cepit. 

Till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  felonies  were  punifhed  by  pecuniary 
fines ;  that  prince  firft  ordered  felons  to  be  hanged,  about  the 

year  1 108.  > 

Felony  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  lighter ,  which  for  the  firft 
time  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  as  man-flaughter , 
See  Manslaughter.  The  other  more  crying ,  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege.  See  Clergy.  _ 

Felony  is  alfo  punifhed  by  lofs  of  all  lands,  not  intailed  ;  and  all 
goods  and  chattels,  both  real  and  perfonal ;  though  the  ftatutes 
make  a  difference  in  fome  cafes  concerning  lands,  as  appears 
by  ftat.  37.  Hen.  VIII. 

Felony  ordinarily  works  corruption  of  blood,  unlefs  the  ftatute, 
ordaining  the  offence  to  be  felony,  provide  otherwife ;  as  the 
ftat.  39  Eliz.  c.  17.  See  Furca. 


there  are  partners.  the  other  FELT,  a  kind  of  fluff,  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  wool  and 

There  are  two  cafes  of  this  rule ;  the  one  wit  u  ,  |  ^  _  nejther  fpun?  crofted,  nor  wove,  but  deriving  all  its 


with  time ,  .  c  n  v, 

Fellowship  without  time ,  is  where  the  quantity 

contributed  by  each  perfon,  is  alone  confidered ;  without  any 
particular  regard  to  the  length  of  time,  that  any  ol  their 
monies  were  employed.— An  example  will  make  this  procels' 

*jJb.  and  C.  freight  a  fhip  with  212  tun  of  wine;  A.  laying 
out  1342/.  B.  1 178  /.  and  C.  630  /.  towards  the  fame;  the 
whole  cargo  is  fold  at  32  /.  per  tun.  Query,  what  {hall  eac 

peribn  receive  ?  >  .  , 

Find  the  whole  produce  of  the  wine,  by  multiplying  212  by 

...  ...  r  m,  tl*  .  _  _ _ ..I _ fairorol 


confiftence  from  its  being  wrought,  and  fulled  with  lees  and 
fize,  and  afterwards  fafhioned  on  a  block  or  mould,  by  help  of 
fire  and  water: 

Caftors,  camels  and  coneys  hair,  lambs  and  fheeps  wool,  .CSV. . 
are  the  moft  ufual  ingredients  of  felts  ;  and  hats  of  all  kinds, 
are  the  works  they  are  chiefly  employed  in. 

The  felt  intended  for  a  hat,  being  fufficiently  fulled,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  is  reduced  into  one  piece,  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  a 
large  funnel;  in  which  ftate  it  remains  ready  to  be  put  into 
form,  and  become  a  hat.  See  Hat. 


will  ftand  thus : 


Find  the  whole  produce  of  the  wine,  by  multiplying  212  Dy  ’  .  *  Felucco,  a  little  veffel,  with  fix  oars,  not 

32,  which  yields  6784.  Then,  .LTork  “Xi  —  ufd  ei  the  Mednerra’nean. 

flocks,  1342,  an(I  630,  which  make  3  5  >  J  *  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  felkon,  a  Ihip. 

It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  rudder  may  be  applied  either 
in  the  head  or  ftern ;  there  being  difpofitions  in  both  to  receive 
it.  For  fize,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  floop,  or  fhaloop.  See 

Shaloop.  .  c  c 

FEMALE,  the  fex  that  conceives,  and  bears  fruit,  bee  sex, 

and  Woman. 


3150  :  6784^  1178 
630 


{ 


1 342— Anf.— 2890 

- 2-537 

- 1356 


Proof  3150  6783 

Fellowship  with  time ,  is  where  the  time,  wherein  the  mo 
ney,  £sV.  was  employed,  enters  into  the  account. — An  exam¬ 
ple  will  make  it  clear.  . 

A.  B.  C.  commence  a  partnerfhip  the  firft  of  January,  for  a 
whole  year.  A.  the  fame  day  disburfed  100  /.  whereof  he 
received  back  again  on  the  firft  of  April  20  /.  B.  pays  on  the 
firft  of  March  60  /.  and  more  the  firft  of  Auguft  100  /.  L. 
pays  the  firft  of  July  140  /.  and  the  firft  of  Oftober  withdraws 
40  /.  At  the  year’s  end  their  clear  gain  is  142/.  Query, 

what  is  each  perfon’s  due  ?  ... 

As  100  /.  multiplied  by  three  months,  the  time  it  was  in, 
makes  300  /.  and  the  remaining  80,  by  nine  months=720, 
in  all  1020  /.  of  A s  contribution.  For  B.  60  into  10,  gives 
600;  and  100  into  5,  500 ;  in  all  nool.  for  B.  For  C. 
140  into  3,  gives  420 ;  and  100  into  3,  is  300  ;  in  all  720  /. 
for  C. 

Now,  1020,  1 100,  720=2840  for  the  common  antecedent, 
and  the  gain  142,  is  for  the  general  confequent;  then  the  rule 
will  ftand  thus : 

{1020— Anfw.  51 

1100  55 

720  -  36 

Proof  2840  142 

-fpj?L O-de-fe,  is  he  that  commits  felony,  by  willingly  and  delibe- 
,  rately  killing  himfelf.— The  Saxons  call  him  felf-bane 

A  Felo-de-fe  is  to  be  interred  without  chriftian  burial,  with  a 
{take  driven  through  his  corps  ;  and  to  forfeit  his  goods. 
FELONY,  Felonia  *,  was  antiently  ufed  for  a  violent  and 
injurious  action  of  a  vaffal,  or  tenant,  againft  his  lord. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  irons  felonia,  formed  oifelo,  oxfello 
which  occurs  in  the  capitulars  of  Charles  the  bald,  and  is  fup 
pofed  to  come  from  the  German  fehlen,  or  Saxon  faelen,  to 
fail,  or  be  delinquent.  Others  derive  it  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  vilania.  My  lord  Coke,  Nicod,  &c.  derive  it  afelto, 
gall,  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  done  malicioufly.  Laltly,  others 


An  animal  that  generates  within  itfelf,  is  called  female ;  and 
that  which  generates  in  another,  male.  See  Male. 

The  female,  both  in  quadrupeds,  and  even  birds,  is  ufually 
fmaller  and  weaker  than  th«  male ;  though  in  birds  of  prey, 
as  the  falcon,  hawk,  &c.  it  is  otherwife ;  the  female  being 
bigger,  ftronger,  bolder,  hardier,  and  more  courageous.  See 
Falcon. 

The  like  is  obferved  in  moft  infe&s,  particularly  fpiders  ;  to 
that  degree,  that  M.  Homberg  affures  us,  he  has  weighed  five 
or  fix  male  garden  fpiders  againft  one  female  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
For  the  proportion  of  males  to  females ,  fee  Marriage. 
Naturalifts  alfo  diftinguifti  male  and  female  plants ;  male  and 
female  flowers,  &c.  See  Plant,  Flower,  Generation, 
tffr. 

Female  ferew.  See  the  article  Screw. 

Female  covert ,  in  law,  denotes  a  married  woman;  who  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  under  covert  baron.  See  Covert. 

FEMININE,  or  Foe  mini  ne,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders 
of  nouns.  See  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun  or  name 
to  belong  to  a  female.  In  the  Latin,  the  feminine  gender  is 
formed  of  the  mafeuline,  by  altering  its  termination ;  parti^ 
cularly  by  changing  us  into  a.  Thus,  of  the  mafeuline  bonus 
equus ,  a  good  horfe,  is  formed  the  feminine  bona  equa ,  a  good 
mare  ;  fo,  of  parvus  homo ,  a  little  man,  is  formed  parva  foe- 
mina ,  a  little  woman,  b’r. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  expreffed,  not  by  a  different 
termination  ;  but  by  a  different  article  :  thus,  le  is  joined  to  a 
male,  and  la  to  a  female. 

In  Englifh,  we  are  generally  more  ftrift,  and  exprefs  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  fex,  not  by  different  terminations,  nor  by  diffe¬ 
rent  particles,  but  different  words ;  as  boar  and  fow,  boy  and 
girl,  brother  and  filler,  &c. — though  fometimes  the  feminine  is 
formed  by  varying  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs ;  as  in 
abbot,  abbefs,  bV. 


derive  it  from  the  Greek  tpnhtiv,  to  deceive  *UL(UL>  auucia, 

In  which  fenfe,  felony  was  equivalent  to  petty  treafon,  or  it  Feminine  Rimes ,  fee  the  article  Rime. 
was  a  crime  next  below  high-treafon.  The  crime  of  felony  FEMUR  *,  or  OjFemoris,  in  anatomy,  the  thigh-bone 


imported  confifcation  of  the  fee,  to  the  profit  of  the  lord. 
Felony  was  alfo  applied  to  an  injury  of  the  lord  to  his  vaffal, 
which  imported  a  forfeiture  of  the  homage  and  fervice  there¬ 
of,  and  made  it  revert  to  the  fovereign. 

Fidelity  and  felony  are  reciprocal  between  the  lord  and  the 
vaffal.  See  Lord. 

Felony,  is  alfo  ufed  in  common  law,  for  any  capital  offence 
perpetrated  with  an  evil  intention. 

In  a  ftri&er  fenfe,  felony  denotes  an  offence  next  below  that  of 
petty-treafon. 

Felony  includes  feveral  fpecies  of  crimes,  whofe  punilhment  is 
the  fame,  viz.  death ;  fuch  as  murder,  theft,  fuicide,  fodomy, 
rape,  wilful  burning  of  houfes,  receiving  of  ftolen  goods ;  and 
divers  others  found  in  the  ftatutes,  which  are  daily  making 
crimes  felony ,  that  were  not  fo  before. 

Felony  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  treafon.  (See  Treason.) 

M 


See 

Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  3.  n.  20.  and  fig.  7.  n.  22.  See  alfo 
Thigh. 

*  Dionis  derives  the  word  femur ,  from  fero ,  by  reafon  it  bears  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body. 

The femur  is  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  bone  in  the  body,  and 
its  articulations  are  proportioned  to  its  bulk  and  ftrength. 
Its  upper  part  is  joined  with  the  ifehium,  by  enarthrofts, 
the  head  of  the  femur  being  received  into  a  cavity  of  the  if* 
chium  ;  and  the  two  kept  together  by  a  ftrong  cartilage,  or 
bandage.  The  lower  end  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  gin- 
glymus,  two  heads  of  the  femur  being  received  into  two  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  tibia ;  befide  a  cavity  between  the  two  heads,  which 
receives  a  procefs  of  the  tibia. 

The  femur  is  pretty  much  incurvated,  or  bent,  the  convex 
part  being  before,  and  the  concave  behind.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  upper ,  middle ,  and  lower. 

The 


FEN  F  E  R 


The  upper  confifts  of  a  head  and  a  neck,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  three  epiphyfes,  viz.  the  extremity,  or  head,  which  is 
round  and  big,  and  received  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  cox- 
endix,  wherein  it  is  tied  by  two  ligaments  ;  the  one  from  the 
head,  the  other  from  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  but  both 
inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  head.  Immediately  under  the 
head,  is  the  neck  of  the  femur ,  which  is  fmall,  long,  and  a 
little  oval,  and  makes  an  angle  with  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  by 
means  whereof  the  thighs  and  feet  are  kept  at  a  due  diftance 
from  each  other,  to  make  our  Handing  the  firmer  ;  befide 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  conduces  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
mufcles,  which  muft  otherwife  have  palled  too  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion.  The  other  two  epiphyfes  are  called  the  greater 
and  lefs  trochanters.  See  Trochanter. 

The  middle  part  or  (hank  of  the  femur ,  is  round,  fmooth, 
and  polilhed  on  its  fore-fide,  and  rough  on  the  hind-fide ; 
along  which  there  runs  a  fmall  ridge,  the  whole  length  of 
the  bone,  called  linea  afpera ,  ferving  for  the  infertion  of 
mufcles. 

The  lower  part  of  the  femur  is  divided  by  a  finus  in  the  middle, 
into  two  heads  or  apophyles,  called  condyli ,  which  make  the 
ginglymus  above-mentioned  j  being  both  received  into  the 
finu^  of  the  tibia.  See  Condylus. 

Between  the  hind-parts  of  the  head  is  a  fpace  for  the  pafiage 
of  the  great  veffels  and  nerves,  which  go  to  the  leg. 

The  femur  has  a  very  large  cavity,  running  its  whole  length, 
filled,  like  the  reft,  with  marrow.  The  curvity  of  th z  femur 
makes  it  lerve  as  a  buttrels  to  the  body,  to  prevent  its  falling, 
or  bearing  too  much  forward. 

Surgeons  and  bone-fetters  Ihould  take  care,  that  in  fra&ures  of 
the  femur,  they  do  not  endeavour  to  fet  it  ftreight,  which  is 
againft  nature. 

FEN,  in  geography,  a  kind  of  lake,  or  rather,  morafs.  See 
Lake,  and  Morass. 

Fens'Zre  of  two  forts :  the  firft  of  a  boggy  confiftence,  com- 
pofed  of  water  and  earth  intermixed  ;  fcarce  firm  enough  to 
fuftain  the  tread  of  a  man.  See  Moss. 

The  fecond  are  pools,  or  collections  of  waters,  with  pieces  of 
dry  land  raifed  here  and  there,  above  the  furface  thereof. 

The  former  kind  neither  receive,  nor  emit  any  river;  but 
the  latter  are  frequently  the  heads  or  fprings  of  rivers ;  fuch 
is  the  head  of  the  Nile,  Taris,  &c.  See  River. 
TENCE-Montb  ( menfis  prohibitionis ,  or  menfis  vetitus)  is  a  month 
wherein  the  female  deer  fawn  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  hunt  in  the  foreft  during  that  time. 

It  begins  fifteen  days  before  midfummer,  and  ends  fifteen  days 
after ;  in  all  thirty  days. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fence ,  or  defence  months,  or  feafons  for 
fifh,  as  well  as  wild  beafts ;  as  appears  b y fiat.  Wejlm.  2.  c.  13. 
in  thefe  words : 

“  All  waters,  where  falmons  are  taken,  fhall  be  in  defence  for 
“  taking  of  falmon,  from  the  nativity  of  our  lady,  unto  St. 
“  Martin’s-day.  And  likewife,  young  falmons  fhall  not  be 
“  taken  or  deftroyed  by  nets,  &c.  from  the  midft  of  April, 
“  to  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptift,  &c.”  . 

Fesce-PTuIIs,  are  walls  of  brick,  or  ftone,  made  around  gar¬ 
dens,  ts ?c.  See  Wall. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  defence ;  or  of  ufing  the  fword,  to  wound 
an  enemy,  and  fhelter  one’s  fe If  from  his  attacks.  See  Sword, 
and  Guard. 

Fencing  is  one  of  the  exercifes  learnt  in  the  academies,  £sV. 
See  Exercise,  and  Academy. 

The  art  of  fencing  is  acquired  by  praClifing  with  foils,  called  in 
Latin,  ruder ;  whence  fencing  is  alfo  denominated  gladiatura 
rudiaria.  See  Gladiator. 

Pyrard  allures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  highly  efteemec 
in  the  Eaft- Indies,  that  none  but  princes  and  noblemen  are 
allowed  to  teach  it.  They  wear  a  badge  or  cognizance  on  their 
right  arms,  called  in  their  language  efaru ,  which  is  put  on 
with  great  ceremony,  like  the  badges  of  our  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood,  by  the  kings  themfelves. 

Montaign  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  a  youth,  the  nobility 
all  fhunned  the  reputation  of  being  good  fencers  j  as  fome- 
thing  too  fubtle,  and  defigning,  and  apt  to  corrupt  virtuous 
manners. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  fimple ,  and  compound. — 
Simple  is,  that  performed  di redly  and  nimbly,  on  the  fame 
line ;  and  is  either  offenftve ,  or  defenfive. — The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  firft,  is  whatever  may  be  attempted,  in  pulhing 
or  making  paffes  from  this  or  that  point,  to  the  moft  un¬ 
covered  part  of  the  enemy.  The  fecond  confifts  in  parry¬ 
ing,  and  repelling  the  thrufts  aimed  by  the  enemy.  See 
Parrying. 

The  compound,  on  the  offenfive  fide,  includes  all  the  poflible  arts 
and  inventions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  hinrleave 
that  part  we  have  a  defign  on,  bare,  and  unguarded,  upon 
finding  we  cannot  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  agility  of 
the  fimple  play. 

The  principal  means  hereof  are  feints,  appeals,  clalhings, 
and  intanglings  of  fwords,  half-thrufts,  &c.  and  in  the  defen¬ 
five,  to  pulh  in  parrying.  See  Feint,  &c. 

FEND,  in  the  fea-language,  imports  the  fame  as  defend.  See 
Defence. 

Hence  the  phrafe,  fending  the  boat,  &c.  that  is,  faving  it 


from  being  dalhed  againft  the  rocks,  Ihore,  or  Blip’s  fide. 
Hence  alfo 

Fenders,  any  pieces  of  old  cable  ropes,  or  billets  of  wood, 
hung  over  the  fhip’s  ficL,  to  fend  ox  keep  other  Blips  from  rub¬ 
bing  againft  her. 

"ENDUE  en  pal,  in  heraldry,  a  French  phrafe,  applied  to  a 
crofs,  to  denote  it  cloven  down  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
parts  fet  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

!  "ENESTR A,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  two  holes,  or  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  inner  ear.  See  Ear. 

The fenejlree  are  two  openings  in  the  labyrinth ;  the  firft  of 
them  inclofed  by  the  bafis  of  the  ftapes,  and  from  its  oval 
figure  denominated  fenefirfl  ovalis. 

The  latter,  called  rotunda ,  is  ciofed  with  a  tranfverfe  tranfpa-> 
rent  membrane,  placed  a  little  within  the  furface  of  its  aper¬ 
ture. 

Th efe  fenefira,  with  the  whole  labyrinth,  are  comprehended 
in  that  part  of  the  os  temporum,  properly  called  from  its 
hardnefs  petrofium.  See  La byrinth,  and  Petrosum. 
FENNEL,  or  Fennel-/^,  in  commerce,  &c.  a  longifh, 
ftriatedfeed,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  roundilh  on  the  other;  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte,  not  unlike  that  of  annis-feed  ;  being  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  fame  name,  well  known 
as  a  pot-herb ;  by  botanifts,  called  fce?iiculum  vulgare ,  or  com¬ 
mon  finckle. 

Fennel m akes  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  druggiftsand  apothe¬ 
caries.  It  is  efteemed  a  carminative,  and  ufed  like  annis-feed, 
to  difpel  wind  in  the  body  ;  and  corredf  fenna,  and  the  reft  of 
the  vegetable  purgatives. 

There  is  alfo  a  ftrong  water,  or  brandy,  made  of  the  feeds  of 
fennel,  called  fennel-water.  The  ingredients  are  fennel-tee. d, 
liquorice,  brandy,  and  white  wine,  which  are  diftilled  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  to  the  eflence  thereof  are  added  fpirit  of  wine,  fu- 
gar,  and  fweet  almonds ;  the  whole  ftrained,  &c. 
FENUGREEK,  Fanum  Gracum ,  or  Fennigreek,  a  medi¬ 
cinal  plant,  thus  called,  becaufe  anciently  brought  from  Greece, 
though  now  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

Its  ftem  is  about  a  foot  high;  its  leaves  fmal),  and  difpofed 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  trefoil.  It  yields  a  little  white  flower, 
from  whence  arifes  a  long,  pointed  pod,  ftiaped  not  unlike  a 
bullock’s  horn. 

The  grain,  or  feed,  is  inclofed  in  this  pod,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  plant  itfelf,  is  lefs  than  muftard-feed,  very  hard 
and  folid,  of  a  triangular  form,  and  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell ;  when  new,  it  is  of  a  yellow  gold  colour,  but  when 
kept,  ruddy,  or  brown. 

The  farina  or  flower  of  thefe  feeds  is  efteemed  good  to  ripen 
and  digeft ;  and  as  fuch,  is  ufed  in  cataplafms  of  thofe  inten¬ 
tions  ;  as  alfo  in  emollient  clyfters,  decodtions,  &c.  It  yields 
a  mucilage  ufed  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  on  other  oc- 
cafions. 

FEODARY,  Feudary,  or  Feudatary,  an  officer,  anci¬ 
ently  made  and  authorized  by  the  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards. 
See  Ward. 

His  office  was,  to  be  prefent  with  the  efcheator,  at  the  find¬ 
ing  any  office;  and  to  give  evidence  for  the  king,  concerning 
the  tenure  and  the  value  thereof ;  to  furvey  the  land  of  the 
ward  after  the  office  found,  and  rate  it.  He  alfo  affigned 
the  king’s  widows  their  dowers,  and  received  the  rents  of 
wards  lands.  This  office  is  taken  away  by  flat.  12  Car.  II. 
FEODER,  a  meafure  for  liquids,  ufed  throughout  Germany. 
See  Measure. 

FEODUM,  or  Feudum,  the  fame  with  fief  or  fee.  See 
Fee. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  common  law,  fignifies  a  gift,  or  grant  of 
honours,  caftles,  manors,  mefluages,  lands,  or  the  like  cor¬ 
poreal  or  immoveable  things,  to  another  in  fee-fimple  ;  that  is, 
to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery  of  feifin, 
and  the  poffeffion  of  the  thing  given.  See  Fee. 

When  this  is  done  by  writing,  it  is  called  the  deed  of  feoff* 
ment. 

In  every  feoffment ,  the  giver  is  called  the  feoff er ,  or  feoffator ; 
and  he  that  receives,  the  feoffee. 

The  proper  difference  in  our  law,  between  a  feoffer ,  and  a 
donor,  is,  that  the  feoffer  gives  in  fee-fimple ;  and  the  donor 
in  fee-tail.  See  Donor,  and  Fee. 

FERALIA  *,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  by  the  Romans,  on  the 
twenty-firft  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  dead.  See  Februa, 
and  Manes. 

•  Varro  derives  the  word  from  infer i,  or  from,  fero  ;  on  account 
of  a  repaft,  carried  to  the  fepuichres  of  fuch  as  the  laft  offices 
were  that  day  rendered  to.  Feftus  derives  it  from  ferio,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  victims  facrificed.  Voffius  obferves,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  death,  fera ,  cruel,  and  that  the  word  fet  alia  might 
arife  thence.  6 

Macrobius,  Saturn  1.  i.  c.  13.  refers  the  origin  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Ovid  in  his  fajii,  goes  baok  as 
far  as  iEneas,  for  its  inftitution.  He  adds,  that  on  the  fame 
day,  a  facrifice  was  performedjto  the  goddefs  Muta,  or  dumb  ; 
and  that  the  perfons  who  oflft&i^tcd,  were  an  old  woman,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  number  of  young  girls. 

FER  de  fourchette ,  Croix  a  fer  de  fourchette ,  in  heraldry,  is  a 
crofs,  having  a  forked  iron  at  each  end,  like  that  formerly 
ufed  by  foldiers  to  reft  their  musket*  on ;  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
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guilhed  from  the  crofs  fourche  ;  the  ends  whereof  turn  forked  : 
whereas  in  this,  the  fork  is  fixed  on  the  fquare  end ;  as  re- 
prefented  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  20. 

FER  de  Moulin ,  q.  d.  iron  of  the  mill,  is  a  bearing  in  heraldry  ; 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  iron-ink,  or  ink  of  a  mill,  which 
fuftains  the  moving  mill-ftone.  See  a  reprefentation  of  it  in 
Tab.  Herald,  fig.  21. 

FERD  iwY  *,  or  FiRD-zwYe,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  formu¬ 
lary,  by  which  the  king  pardoned  manfiaughter,  committed  in 
the  army. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon  fird,  army,  and  wife,  pu- 
nilhment. 

FERENTARII*,  ofFerendarii,  among  the  Romans,  were 
auxiliary  troops,  lightly  armed  ;  their  weapons  being  a  fword, 
arrows,  and  a  {ling  ;  which  are  much  lefs  cumberfome,  than 
a  buckler,  battle -ax,  pike,  &c. 

*  The  name  feems  to  have  been  derived  *  fereitdo  auxilio  j  thefe 
being  auxiliary  forces :  Though  Varro  thinks  they  might  be  fo 
called,  by  reafon,  the  fling  and  ftones  feruntur,  non  tenentur. 

We  have  alfo  mention  of  another  fort  of  ferentarii ,  whofe 
bufinefs  was,  to  carry  arms  after  the  armies,  and  to  be  ready 
to  fupply  the  foldiers  therewith  in  battle. 

Lydius  ufes  the  name  ferentarii  i or  the  cataphradii  equites ,  i.  e. 
cavaliers,  armed  cap-a-pee. 

FERLE,  among  the  Romans,  were  holidays ;  or  days  wherein 
they  abftained  from  work.  See  Day. 

The  word  feria,  is  ufually  derived  a  ferendis  vidiimis ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vidfims  killed  on  thefe  days.  Martinius  fays, 
that  fei  us  were  fo  called  velut  upai  vf/tpa/,  dies  facri ,  holy 
days.  Others  obferve,  that  all  days  in  general,  though  they 
were  not  feafl-days,  were  anciently  called  fejla,  or  as  Voffi- 
us  reads  it,  fefa  ;  whence,  according  to  that  author,  was 
formed  the  word  feria. 

The  feria,  or  dies  feriati ,  were  obferved  and  diftinguifhed 
chiefly  by  reft;  whereas  the  feajls,  or  diesfeJU ,  befide  a  ceffa- 
tion  from  labour,  were  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games  ; 
fo  that  there  were  ferice ,  which  were  not  feaft-days.  Though 
authors  frequently  confound  the  feria,  and  fefti.  See  Feast 
and  Festi  dies. 

Others  confound  the  ferice  with  the  dies  nefajli ,  or  non-court 
days.  See  Fasti  dies. 

The  Latin  feria,  amounts  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Sabbath. 

The  Romans  had  divers  kinds  of  ferice  :  Their  names,  at 
leaft  the  principal  thereof,  are,  /Ejlivales ,  or  fummer  ferice ; 
Anniverfaria ,  yearly  ferice  ;  Compitalitice ,  ferice  of  the 
ftreets,  and  crofs- ways  ;  Concept ivce,  votive  ferice ,  which 
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piation  of  a  family  polluted  by  the  death  of  any  one ;  impe- 
ra lives,  or  indidliva,  thofe  decreed  by  the  magiftrate  ;  La- 
time,  the  Latin  ferice ,  inftituted  by  Tarquin  the  proud,  for 
all  the  Latin  people,  amounting  to  above  fifty  nations,  be¬ 
ing  celebrated  on  M.  Alba,  in  memory  of  the  peace,  con¬ 
cluded  by  Tarquin,  with  the  people  of  Latium  ;  Mllfis  fe¬ 
nce,  thofe  of  harveft  ;  Paganales  ferice ,  or  Paganalia ,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  under  Paganalia  ;  praci- 
danece,  which  were,  what  We  properly  call  the  vigils  or 
eves  of  the  feafts  ;  privates,  or  proprice ,  thofe  peculiar  to 
the  feveral  families  ;  as  the  familice  Claudice ,  /Emilia,  Julia 
&c.  pubhea,  thofe  obferved  by  all  in  general,  or  for  the 
public  weal  ;  fementina ,  thofe  held  in  feed-time  ;  ftativa 
thofe  kept  conftantly  to  the  fame  day  of  the  year  ;  fatur- 
nales,  whereof  we  fhall  fpeak  in  their  place ;  Jhdtorum  fe¬ 
nce,  or  quirinalice,  the  ferice  of  fools,  held  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  February  ;  vidtoria  feria ,  thofe  of  victory,  in 
the  month  of  Auguft  ;  vitidemiales ,  thofe  of  the  vintage 
from  the  twentieth  of  Auguft,  to  the  fifteenth  of  October; 
Vulcam  fence,  thofe  of  Vulcan,  which  fell  on  the  twenty-fe- 
cond  of  May.  } 

Ferine  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romans  for  fair-days ;  by  rea¬ 
fon  it  was  the  cuftom  to  hold  their  fairs  on  the  dies  feriati  or 
holidays.  Struv.  Synt.  Antiq.  Rom.  c.  ix.  p.  425,  449  &c. 
SeeNuNDiNA.  J 

i*E  rja  *  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Romilh  breviary,  though  in  a 
lenfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  feria  of  the  antients ;  being 
app  le  to  t  e  everal  days  of  the  week,  beginning  with  Sun¬ 
day  ;  provided  none  of  thofe  days  be  a  feaft  ox  feaft  day.  Thus 
Monday  1S  the  fecond  feria  ;  Tuefday  the  third,  &c. 

1^ient°rfr/'er!a>Jn  ^  ^ea^e>  ls  doubtlefs  borrowed  from  the 
Tr ia  fL r  \  3  Z  AccordingIy,  Sunday  is  the  firft 

J T k1  the  ^  of  Falter- week  were  ac- 
thofe  feven  H-.-  ^ S>  b7,  ,a  decree  of  Conftantine ;  whence 

Monday  the  fecond ' '%? An^tff  '*  bdnS  the 

ed  the7  firft  of  t}’  ’^"d  thls  week  being  then  account- 

cuftomed  themielves  to  calfoK  ***(  aftervvards  ac' 
the  fame  manner  fir  ft  r  ,dayi  .of,  the  other  weeks  after 
others  will  have  it,  &C'  Thou§h 

feria,  from  the  people’s  reftin7\°fcf  /  -  *  WCek  WCre  n0t  called 
obliged  to  abflain  from  fervik  vvortf*  °n  account  of  being 
faithful,  that  they  ought  to  abft'ain  f  *  b°r  tQ  advertlfe  the 
de  Off.  Div.  1.  vjii.  c  fr0m  fm*  Scc  Dan  nd, 

have  Shreetft  ^ 
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of  paflion  week  ;  the  two  days  following  ^  j 

Wh,tfunsay  ,  and  the  fecond  A  of 
htRlAL  Dap.  im  Jeriales,  or  Fer,^,  amon„  the 

ing  sfe  Fe m‘fS’  °r  da)i  VaCant  fr°m  ,abour=  and  pl«J- 
But  in  the  Hat.  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  and  in  Fortefcue  D,  T r„ 
MusL.L.  AngU.fmal  days,  are  taken  for  working  da  vs 
S.  Silvefter  °rdamed_&itei  SM  die,  nomine  fetjl' 
7  eliqms  hebdomad a  dies  feriarum  nomine  diftinllos.  utlamant,  ' 
ecclefia  vocart  ceeperant.  appellari.  “t jam  ante  ;, 

So  that  ferial  days  are  properly  all  the  days  of  the  week  „ 
cept  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  1  ek>  ex‘ 

FERMFNXM•A,  If  r  W<  Sce  the  artic,e 
ther  nA P  A  an)’b0d}'>  "Wohbemg  applied  to  ano¬ 
ther,  produces  a  fermentation  therein  :  or,  a ny  thing  cam 

ble  of  exemng  an  intefiine  motion,  in  tfe  pa/ts  of  aLZ 
and^of  fwelhng,  or  dilating  the  fame.  L  Fer“: 

Jrhfwel!hC¥id  “  leTn  isa/«.  which  makes  bread  rife, 
aZ  mikes  ILr'ftTVn  K7  a  wWch  hea« 

£  a  ^  See  LZZf  iZfTLfr! 

The  force  or  effedl  of  a  ferment  arifes  hence,  that  by  its  more 
penetrative  and  moveable  parts,  it  diffolves  and  breaks  the  tex 
ure  or  combination  of  the  component  parts  or  princTples  of 

bfba°dy’  g,ves  them  a  new  motion,  and  difpoL  them  to 
take  a  new  arrangement,  or  to  combine  again  in  a  new 
manner ;  and  fo  to  conftitute  a  new  fpecies  of  body 
Thus,  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog  excites  a  flow  fermentation  in 

If  Y  the  d‘VerS  liqU°rs’  or  matters  R  confifts 

,  J  e  that  nexus,  or  union,  neceflary  to  a  ftate  of  health  • 

and  occafion  an  irregularity  in  the  fpirits,  from  which  arife 

the  horrors,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  See  Hydro- 

One  way  of  accounting  for  digelllon,  Is  by  fuppofing  a  certain 

tZufn  ft0TCh-  But  wbat  tbis  A„,  is,  or  whence 
■n,  i  be  df‘rcd>  ls  Ereat,y  difputed.  Some  will  have  it  an 
acid,  others  alcabous,  others  fulphureous,  others  alcalino-ful- 

°*ers  mur,atic»  S*.  as  their  own  fancies  fuggeft to 

thofe  of  the  Latin  church  have  given  to  ^he  C^t°n  Wh'ih 
count  of  theit  confecrating  and  S  "eaven^  or  Y  °n  ^ 
bread  in  the  eucharift  0  leavened.  or  fermented 

XL2 i"  return 


a  -  ’  - vunvc  jeria,  wnicn  ---  —  - 

the  mag  titrates  promifed  every  year;  Denicales,  for  the  ex-  cal1  them  ferment arii.  See  Azymus 
piation  of  a  family  polluted  by  the  death  of  any  one ;  hhpe-  FERMENTATION, 


the  fmall,  infenfible  pStide^T m”°ed°Ly"  a“finTwkW 

■ 

tkb ‘of YLAriiw  uZt  from"/  tbe  inteft,'ne  par- 
aflive,  acid  matter;  which  ratifies  and  fuSzZhffofer 
yielding  particles  thereof.  See  Ferment  ' 

Fermentation  differs  from  dilution,  ’as  the  latter  k 
only  a  refult,  or  effect  of  the  former  •  “  r  JS 

quently  without  diffolution,  i.  e  the  fermenTah  ”  ,S  frC" 
frequently  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  dilfolvTtJt  1'^°^ 

Dissolution3^  f“PPOfo  3n  an,£Cede,'t  /«A  ;  S« 

SaTrittAS  tt  in 
fe  ^oi-fe  t  rT 

.0  lar?  As  thereof. 

Indeed  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  authors  ufually  allow  of  di 
vers  kinds  oi  fer mentation,  viz.  an  infenfible  cfne  whirl^ 
only  known  from  its  effeds ;  and  a  fenfible  nr"  ’  -1  18 

fer.  °ne  i  3  h0t’  and  *  ^  a  nfe 

o?,hem£’;^dlei?i3et“aUe  3  C’°re 
to  putrefaflion.  See  Putrefactio^  pr°Ceed 

the  air ;  and  that  it  SdTofed  ^  ^ 

general,  all  required  to  effeiT  f  •  *  .  oug^  Jn  the 

liquor,  which  is  not  homogeneous  cn  *  b°d>’’  or 

principles;  that  there  bTfft “ng’a  Z  ’  c0"r,<is  ofl ^^rent 
tides  of  the ferment,  and  rte  S  .  hf  f  bctw^n  the  par . 
ter  1K  moval  and  Agitated  'rrwihrlv  A  T*  °l  thk  lat' 
produce  fome  alteration  in  the  mixt.  7  ’  tbat  tbls  motlon 
Fermentation  is  one  of  the  mnft  ^ 

ture.  The  generality  of  our  later  ,Z  ?T<fa  t  a"  ."f 
great  meafure  a  myftery  to  wluVh  Fb  .°  °P‘.lers  it  in 

fully  reach.  Dr.  Morgan  attemnrq  Princ'P^s  not 
the  Newtonian  fyftem.  His  princmle  is  ThaT^h  f°r  1°" 
force  of  air,  ratified  by  the  Uotf  ^ 

action 
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action  of  fire  and  air,  is  the  univerfal  natural  caufe  of  Fermen¬ 
tation  and  diffolution. 

To  (hew  this,  he  confiders  two  great  powers,  or  principles 
m  bodies,  viz.  an  attraflive,  cohefive  power,  in  the  finall 
grt‘des  of  matter,  as  the  principle  of  all  reft,  concretion, 
&c:  Acnt  the  expanfive  force  of  heated  air,  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Fermentation.  On  the  different  proportion  and  ad- 
juftment  of  theft  two  oppofite  forces,  with  refpedt  to  each 

other,  the  conft.tution,  texture  and  cohefion  of  bodies  de¬ 
pend. 

By  the  attractive  force,  afting  alone,  the  conftituent  parts 
of  conrpoond  bod.es,  m»J  be  brought  to  their  nea reft  and 
g  eateft  contacts,  and  remain  there  in  a  degree  of  firmnefs 

and  cohefion,  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  contact  See 
FIRMNESS. 

9"  the  ?,‘K.hand’  br  'he  repnlfive,  expanfive  force,  acting 
diSed  rT  'he  m°ft  COn,il:l£l  and  lblid,  muft  be 

See  Fl1.d,tv  ™e  Perfeai)'  fluid>  “coherent  mafi. 

If  both  be  found  in  the  fame  body,  and  equal  in  degree, 
fuch  body  mutt  continue  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  fluidity,  or 

contffl"5  ,f  jhe  attra/tlV,C  P°wer  prevail,  the  quantity  of 
contaa  or  degree  of  cohefion  will  be  continually  increafed 
to  a  certain  pitch,  where  it  will  reft:  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  expanfive  force  of  the  fire  and  air,  included  in  any  both-, 
or  mafs  of  matter  prevail  againft  the  attractive  power  of  tire 

contiguous  parg,  the  parts  muft  neceffarily  recede  from  their 
points  of  contact. 

And  this  happening  through  all  the  fubdivif.ons  of  which  the 
body  or  mafs, s  capable  every  finall  part  muft  be  divided  and 

2d  fi,  1  tM,ther  fmaller  Par‘s  ■  and  thefe  again  into  others, 
2„m  !■  n  we/°”e  “  the  conftituent  particles  or 

Sir  sl  lrol  PPOfed  “  be  PerMiy  alld  ■ndi'd- 

Tks  recefs  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from  their  points  of  contact, 
and  the  ftparation  and  divifion  confequent  thereon,  is  what 
we  call  Rarefaction ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  approach  of 
the  parts  nearer  to  the  points  of  contatf,  is  called  Condenfa- 
tion.  Now  from  the  contrary  effeds  of  thefe  two  forces, 
there  neceffarily  arifes  an  mteftine  commotion,  collifion, 
and  natural  ftruggle  of  the  parts  among  themfelves,  i.  e.  the 
parts  acted  on  by  two  fuch  oppofite  forces,  will  fly  off,  and 
recoil,  recede  and  accede,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and 
energy  of  the  oppofite  powers,  till  one  or  the  other  prevail 
either  to  fix  and  condenfe,  or  diffolve  and  diffufe  it;  which 
alternate  motion  is  what  we  call  Fermentation.  See  Rare¬ 
faction,  £sV. 

If  the  attra&ive  force  prevail,  the  moff  fluid  body  will  be  con- 
lolidated,  as  water  into  ice.  See  Freezing. 

the-n  untJaT  lf  efPanfive  force  prevail,  the  firmeft 
body  will  be  broke  and  diffolved.  See  Dissolution 

Fermentation  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  medicine- 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  means,  or  inftruments  we  have  foJ 
altering,  exalting,  or  calling  forth  the  properties  and  powers 
of  bodies.  To  get  an  idea  of  thefe  changes,  we  cannot  confi- 
der  it  better,  than  in  the  procuring  of  a  fpirituous  liquor  from 
malt,  by  means  thereof. 

It  is  to  be  obferyed  then,  that  the  malt  being  made,  as  fhewn 
under  the  article  Malt  j  and  then  laid  to  infufe  or  mafti  in 
hot  water,  the  reft  of  theprocefs  of  brewing  is  nothing  but  a 
raffing  and  direding  of  a  Fermentation,  or  inteftine  motion 
bee  brewing. 

How  fuch  motion  is  mechanically  effeded,  and  how  it  brin-s 
forth  fuch  afpint,  may  be  conceived  from  what  follows;  fup- 
p°  ing  the  reader  acquainted  with  theft  common  propofitions 
in  hydroftatics ;  viz. 

i7hat„arb0?y  imferfed  in  any  fluid,  fpecifically  lighter  than 
o  •  k’  otberwifo>  emerge  and  get  to  the  top. 

?  That  if  two  equal  bodies  of  different  fpecific  gravities  be 
immerfed  in  a  fluid  lighter^  than  either  of  them,  the  celeri¬ 
ties  of  their  defeents  will  be  as  their  gravities. 

3°  That  if  two  unequal  bodies  of  unequal  fpecific  gravities  be 
immerfed  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  either,  the  celerities  of  their 
defeents  will  be  compounded  of  their  gravities  and  dimenfions 
together. 

The  fame  laws,  by  which  bodies  defeend,  hold  cr00d  in 
afeent  of  thofe  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  fluid.  b 
Hence  in  all  heterogeneous  fluids,  the  conftituent  parts 
which  are  not  fitted  to  affociate  and  cohere,  fo  as  to  form 
what  is  called  an  uniform  homogeneous  fluid,  the  heavier  may 
be  accounted  as  folid  bodies  immerfed  in  a  fluid  fpecifically 
lighter ;  and  the  lighter  parts,  as  fuch  bodies  in  a  fluid  fpeci¬ 
fically  heavier ;  as  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  all  fluids,  feparately  confidered,  are  folid 
Fluid,  Solid,  &c. 

The  liquor,  therefore,  called  wort,  which  is  a  decodion  or 
malt,  may  be  confiderd  as  fuch  an  heterogeneous  fluid,  whofe 
parts  cannot  be  interchanged  in  their  pofitions,  till  each  has 
obtained  fuch  an  elevation  as  correfponds  to  its  proper  gravi- 
ty  ;  but  left  this  alone  fhould  fail  of  the  intention,  by  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficicnt  to  break  thofe  molecular  and  vifeidities,  which 
entangle  the  fpirituous  parts,  and  likewift  to  prevent  their 
flying  oft  at  the  furface,  fome  portion  of  an  already  torment¬ 
ed  iubltanee  is  mixed  with  it. 
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This  fubftance,  termed  barm,  or  yea  ft,  confifts  of  a  great 
quantity  of  fubtle  fpirituous  particles,  wrapped  up  in  fuch 
as  are  Vifcid.  Now,  when  this  is  mixed  with  fuch  a  liquor, 
it  cannot  but  much  contribute  to  that  inteftine  motion 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  intercourft,  and  occurfions  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  different  gravities;  as  the  fpirituous  particles  will  be 
continually  ftrlving  to  get  up  to  the  furface,  and  the  vifcid 

ones  continually  retarding  fuch  afeent,  and  preventing  their 
efcape. 

So  that  by  theft  two  concurring  cau fes  the  particles  extraded 
from  the  grain,  will  by  fuch  frequent  occurfions  be  fo  com¬ 
minuted,  as  continually  to  increafe  the  more  fubtile  and  fpi¬ 
rituous  parts,  until  all  that  can  be  made  fo  by  attrition,  be 
et  ooft  from  their  former  viftid  confinements;  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  warmth  of  the  liquor,  and  the  froth  drove  to  the 
tof  >  j“ft  at  which  time,  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  Hill,  it 
afiords  fome  quantity  of  an  highly  inflammable  fpirit. 

Moderate  warmth  much  haftens  this  procefs*  as  it  aflifts  in 
opening  the  vifeidities,  in  which  fome  fpirituous  parts  may  be 
entangled,  and  unbends  the  fpring  of  the  included  air;  which 
cannot  but  contribute  to  the  rarefaction  and  comminution  of 
the  whole. 

The  vifcid  parts,  which  are  raifed  to  the  top*  not  only  on 
account  of  their  own  lightnefs,  but  by  the  continual  efforts 
and  occurfions  of  the  fpirit  to  get  uppermoft,  both  fhew  when 
the  ferment  is  at  the  higheft,  and  prevent  the  finer  fpirits 
making  their  efcape ;  for  if  this  inteftine  ludus  be  permitted 
to  continue  too  long,  a  great  deal  will  get  away,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  grow  flat,  and  vapid,  and  raift  little  befides  phlegm 
in  the  ftill.  *  & 

The  greateft  ufe  of  this  theory  in  medicine,  will  be  in  teach¬ 
ing  what  parts  of  the  materia  medica  are  moft  properly- 
brought  under  this  procedure ;  and  how  fuch  inteftine  motion 
does,  in  fome  things,  deftroy  their  virtues :  for  by  fome  me¬ 
dicines  an  intention  is  aimed  at,  which  is  not  to  be  procured, 
but  by  their  being  fpirituous ;  whereas  in  others  the  very  con¬ 
trary  property  is  required  :  in  fuch  cafes  therefore,  when  by 
any  adventitious  caufe  thofe  medicines  get  into  a  Ferment , 
a  MD??r°yed’  and  fllouM  not  be  adminiftred. 
ffddt^txH?’  fee  the  artide  Brasil  wood. 

F^RUGINOUS,  denotes  a  thing  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
iron,  or  to  contain  particles  of  that  metal.  See  Iron 
Itis  particularly  applied  to  certain  mineral  fprings,  whofe  wa¬ 
ter  in  their  paffage  along  the  ftrata  of  the  earfh  meet  with 
e  ore,  or  marcafite  of  the  metal,  part  of  which  they  wafli  off 

•  Q*Try  with  them;  and  thus  become  impregnated  with  the 

principles  thereof.  Such  are  what  we  call  chalybeat  waters 
See  Chalybeat,  and  Mars.  } 

StoTtR^  Tunbridge’  .^e  of  forges,  and  of  the  iron 

FFRRflAr?  [geS*  *vzferrugtno™- 

forfaceGt£ret„fe  "f  °/  ‘r°n  *  °/S  kind  °f  calx  found  on  tbe 
CED  D  m  ?  ?  '  See  Iron,  and  Rust. 

FERTILITY""!?  6  *he  atticle  lRON- 
rnKl  IL1  TY,  Fruitfulness  ;  that  quality,  which  deno¬ 
minates  a  thing  fertile,  or  prolifick.  L  Fecund, TV  fee 
alfo  Barrenness,  Disease,  Y>  lee 

The  Egyptian  nitre,  or  natron,  renders  the  ground  exceed- 

"£ A  M-  da  'a  Chambre  obferves,  th!t  plants  “row 

other  if  m  gf Pt:  th3t  tber  wouId  ch°ak  on?  an- 

ther,  if  they  were  not  hindered,  by  throwing  fand  upon  the 

”[°TCh  ;ba?  tbe  %'Ptians  muft  takers  much  pains 

“  ,edbn..tbeJat"ers  °f  foil,  as  other  nations  do  to  increafe 
it.  Pbiloft  Tranfad.  NQ  160.  ‘e 

Nothing  is  more  fertile  than  wheat,  which  faculty  was  given 
it  by  the  Creator  in  regard  it  was  to  be  the  principal  food 
of  men  ;  thus  a  fingle  meafure  of  that  grain,  town  in  a  pro¬ 
per  foil,  will  yield  a  hundred  and  fifty  meafures.— OneP  of 
Auguftuss  procurators  font  him  four  hundred  ears,  all  pro 
duced  from  one  feed.  Nero  had  three  hundred  and  forty  ears 

font  him,  from  a  fingle  feed.  Plm.  "Nat.  Hift.  1  xviii  c  in 
See  Sembrador.  j  '  I0- 

FERULA  a  little  wooden  pallet,  or  flice;  reputed  the 
fthoolmafter  s  feeptre,  wherewith  he  chaftifes  the  Pboys  by 
ftnking  them  on  the  palm.  /  >  by 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  ufed  , 

prelate’s  crozier  and  ilaff.  It  is  fupnofed  to  t  r  den?te/he 
Latin  fir  in,  to  ftrike  ;  or,  pShS -be  th* 

be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  pknt  called  in  I  p 

in  Englilh  Fennel-giant ;  the  flem  whereof  1  m 
to  correft  children  withal  j  though  others  think* 
its  name  fiom  the  inllrument,  £ 

Under  the  eaten  empire,  the  Ferula  was  the  emperor’s  feen 
tre,  as  is  feen  on  divers  medals ;  it  confift,  of  ,  i  a  P' 
ft-nk,  and  a  flat,  fquare  head!  tZ  S  of  “ 

very  ancient  among  the  Greeks  FerVla  ls 

q.  d 0  Ufed  t0Ca"  theit 
In  the  ancient  eaftern  church  /z,...  /  ,T  , 
place  feparated  from  the  church  wh  °  °T  Aart  ]eft,  Signified  a 
catechumens  of  the  fecond  orde’r  cJkdAf"'  F' 01  'h' 

*•<,  were  kept :  as  not  heino-  .11 

Whcnccthe  nameofthenS  lrCd  1°  en‘er  ,bc  church- 

d«  penance,  or  dif  S  “A  F  therein  being  un- 
Acromatic,  Catrchume^  £  ,rm‘  “W*-  Sm 
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FERULJE,  among  chirurgeons,  called  alfo  Splinters;  are 
little  chips  of  different  matter,  as  woods,  bark?,  fir,  leather, 
paper,  fcfc.  applied  to  bones  that  have  been  disjointed,  when 
they  are  fet  again. 

The  bark  of  the  herb  fagapenum,  called  in  Latin  Ferula ,  was 
anciently  much  ufed  on  this  occafion  ;  whence  the  name  Fe¬ 
rula  became  common  to  all. 

FESCENNINE  *,  in  antiquity.  Fescennine  verfes  were 
a  kind  of  fatyrical  verfes,  full  of  wanton,  and  obfeene  ex- 
prefiions,  fung  or  rehearfed  by  the  company,  at  the  folemniz- 
ing  of  a  marriage  among  the  Romans.  See  Satyr. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed,  according  to  Macrobius,  from  Fafcinum, 
a  charm  ;  the  people  taking  fuch  fongs  to  be  proper  to  drive 
away  witches,  or  prevent  their  effeCt :  (See  Ligature., 
But  its  more  probable  origin  is  from  FeJ'cennium,  a  city  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  where  fuch  verfes  were  firft  ufed. 

FESSE,  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordinaries  of  the  efehut- 
cheon,  which  it  divides  horizontally  in  the  middle,  and  fe- 
parates  the  chief  from  the  point.  It  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
a  broad  girdle,  or  belt  of  honour,  which  knights  at  arms 
were  anciently  girded  withal. 

It  pofleffes  the  centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  contains  in 
breadth  one  third  part  thereof. — Thus,  he  beareth  azure,  a 
Fejfe  or,  by  the  name  of  Eliott.  See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  22. 
When  the  Fefs  takes  up  lefs  than  its  proper  breadth,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Bar.  See  Bar. 

FEssE-point ,  is  theexaCl  centre  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Escut¬ 
cheon. 

It  is  thus  called,  as  being  the  point,  through  which  the  Fefs 
line  is  drawn  from  the  two  fides  ;  and  accordingly  divides 
the  efcutcheon  into  two  equal  parts,  when  the  efcutcheon  is 
parted  Per-fefs. 

Fesse -ways,  or  in  Fesse,  denotes  things  born  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  Fejfe ,  i.  e.  in  a  line,  or  range,  a-crofs  the  middle  of 
the  fhield  ;  which  the  French  call  en  Fejfe. 

Party  per  Fesse,  implies  parted  a-crofs  the  middle  of  the  fhield 
from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  Fejfe  point. 

This  the  French  exprefs  by  one  word,  coupe.  See  Couped. 
FFSTI  Dies ,  among  the  ancients,  were  feafl-fays,  or  holidays. 
See  Feast. 

Numa  diftinguifhed  the  days  of  the  year  into  fejli ,  profejli, 
and  iktercifi. — The  firft  were  thofe  dedicated  to  the  gods ; 
the  fecond  were  thofe  allowed  to  men,  for  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs ;  the  third  were  fhared  between  the  gods  and 
men. 

The  Fejli  dies ,  again,  were  divided,  according  to  Macrobius, 
Saturn,  c.  1 6.  into  facrifices ;  epulae,  or  banquets ;  ludi,  or 
games;  and  ferise ;  fee  Ferine,  h'c.  and  the  profejli  into 
Fajli,  comitiales,  comperendini ,  Jlati ,  and  praliares.  See 
Fasti,  &c. 

FESTINO,  in  logic,  one  of  the  moods  of  fyllogifms.  See 
Mood. 

In  a  fyllogifm  in  Fejino ,  the  firft  propofition  is  an  univerfal 
negative;  the  fecond,  a  particular  affirmative ;  and  the  third, 
a  particular  negative.  See  Syllogism. 

FESTIVAL;  fee  the  articles  Feast,  and  Festum. 
FESTOON,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Garland. 

Festoon*,  in  architecture,  and  fculpture,  a  decoration  in  form 
of  a  garland,  or  clufter  of  flowers.  See  Gar  land. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Fejlon ,  which  fignifiesa  garland,  formed 
of  the  Latin feftum,  feaft. 

It  confifts  of  a  firing,  or  collar  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves 
tied  together,  fomewhat  biggeft  in  the  middle,  and  fufpended 
by  the  two  extremes ;  from  which,  befide  the  main  part 
which  falls  down  in  an  arch,  two  leffer  parts  hang  perpendi¬ 
cularly. 

This  ornament  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  Fejloons ,  or  long 
clufters  of  flowers,  hung  by  the  ancients  on  the  doors  of  their 
temples,  &c.  on  feftival  occafions. 

Fejloons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  freezes,  and  other  vacant 
places,  required  to  be  filled  up  and  adorned. 

FESTUM,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  the  article  Feast. 

Festum,  in  our  lawbooks,  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  general 
court,  or  affembly  ;  in  regard  fuch  were  anciently  always  kept 
on  the  great  feftivals  of  the  year. 

Thus,  in  our  chronicles,  we  read,  that  in  fuch  a  year  the  king 
kept  his  Feflum  at  Winchefter,  &c,  that  is,  he  kept  a  court 
there  at  that  time:  Rex  apudlVinton.  maximum  Feftum  &  con- 
viyium  celebravit ,  tempore  natalis  Domini ,  convocatis  ibidem  prin- 
cipibus  id  baronibus  totius  regni. 

5'  E I  -Lock,  in  the  menage,  a  tuft  of  hair  growing  behind  the 
paftern  joint  of  many  horfes.  See  Pastern. 

thcioint  where  R  grows,  is  called  the  Fetlock- Joint. 
ThlUS,  fee  the  articleFoETUs. 

IEUD,  Feodum,  the  fame  with  fief,  or  fee.  See  Fee. 

Ieud  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  for  a  capital  quar¬ 
rel,  or  enmity,  not  to  be  latisfied  but  with  the  death  of  the 
enemy. 

F,ui  called  alfo  FMa,  and  Faiia,  in  the  original  German 
Jignifics  guarani,  i  e.  helium,  war :  Lambert  writes  it  firth, 
and  faith,  it  hgmfies  captain  immiciths,  or  implacable  ha- 
tied. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  Feud  is  particularly 
ufed  for  a  combination  of  kindred,  to  revenge  the  death  of 


any  of  their  blood,  againft  the  killer  qnd  all  his  race,  or  any 
other  great  enemy. 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  Feud,  or  Fee. 
See  Fee. 

We  fay,  a  feudal  matter,  feudal  j u rifp rudence,  feudal  feizure, 
&c.  A  feudal  lord,  in  default  of  fealty  and  homage  from  his 
vaflal,  may  feize  the  fruits  of  the  fee.  A  Neapolitan  lawyer, 
called  Caravita ,  has  a  Latin  treatife  of  the  feudal  law,  en¬ 
titled,  Preelettiones  Feodales. 

When  once  the  ufe  of  fees  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in 
France,  they  would  need  extend  it  much  further :  and  al- 
moft  all  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  thus  became  feudal ; 
even  the  courts  of  juftice  were  drawn  in  ;  in  order  to  which 
they  were  annexed  to  certain  lands,  or  revenues. 

The  defigns  of  thefe  infeodations  was  to  render  the  offices 
hereditary,  after  the  manner  of  fees,  which  were  now  be¬ 
come  fo.  Thus  the  offices  of  the  grand  chamberlain,  grand 
butler,  &c.  came  to  be  held  by  hereditary  right.  See  Offi¬ 
ces. 

FEUD  AT ARY,  or  Feodatary,  a  vaflal,  or  perfon  who 
holds  of  a  fuperior  in  fee,  i.  e.  on  condition  of  yielding  fealty, 
and  homage,  or  other  fervice.  See  Fee. 

The  electors,  princes,  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  are  all 
feudatories  of  the  emperor.  See  Emperor,  UV. 

F.  Daniel  obferves,  that  Charles  VII.  forbad  the  count 
d’Armagnac  to  call  himfelf  in  his  titles,  by  the  grace  of 
God  count  d’Armagnac  ;  fuch  terms,  which  feem  to  exclude 
all  dependance,  except  on  God,  being  an  innovation  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  right  of  the  fovereign,  and  which  had  never  been 
allowed  to  any  duke,  or  count,  who  was  a  Feudatory  of  any 
crown.  Hijloire  de  France ,  t.  ii.  p.  1162. 

FEUDBOTE,  a  recompence  for  engaging  in  a  feud,  or  faction, 
and  for  the  damages  confequent  therein ;  it  having  been  the 
cuftom  of  ancient  times  for  all  the  kindred  to  engage  in  their 
kinfmens  quarrels,  according  to  that  of  Tacitus  de  Morib. 
Germanor.  Sufcipere  tam  inimicitias  feu  patris ,  feu  propinqui  quam 
amici ti as  necejfe  eft . 

FEUDIST,  a  lawyer,  or  doCtor  learned,  or  much  conver- 
fant  in  feuds ,  or  fees. — Du  Moulin  is  reckoned  a  great 

Feudijl. 

FEVER,  Febris,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe,  or  rather  clafs  of 
difeafes,  whole  charaCteriftic  is  a  preternatural  heat  felt 
through  the  whole  body,  or  at  leaft  the  principal  parts  thereof ; 
attended  with  other  fymptoms.  See  Heat,  and  Disease. 
Sydenham  defines  a  Fever  a  ftrenuous  endeavour  or  effort  of 
nature,  to  throw  off  fome  morbific  matter,  that  greatly  in¬ 
commodes  the  body.— Quincy  defines  it  an  augmented  velo¬ 
city  of  the  blood  :  others,  a  fermentation  of  the  blood,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  quick  pulfe,  and  exceffive  heat. 

The  caufes  of  Fevers  are  innumerable ;  and  the  difeafe  even 
often  arifes  in  the  foundeft  bodies,  where  there  was  no  pre¬ 
vious  morbific  apparatus;  as  Cacochymia,  Plethora,  &c. 
but  merely  from  a  change  of  air,  food,  or  other  alteration  in 
the  non-naturals.-- A  Fever ,  Boerhaave  obferves,  is  an  infepa- 
rable  companion  of  an  inflammation.  See  Inflammation. 
The  fymptoms  are  many:  every  Fever  arifing  from  any  inter¬ 
nal  caufe,  is  attended  with  a  quick  pulfe  and  unufual  heat,  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  degrees.  Where  thefe  are  in- 
tenfe,  the  Fever  is  acute ;  where  remils,  flow. 

The  difeafe  begins  almoft  always  with  a  fenfe  of  chillnefs  ;  and 
in  its  progrefs  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfe :  fo  that  a  too  quick  contraction  of  the  heart,  with  an 
increafed  refiftence  or  impulfe  againft  the  capillaries,  furnifhes 
the  proper  idea  of  a  Fever ;  and  the  health  of  the  patient  is 
the  fcope  nature  chiefly  aims  at  in  the  difeafe.— Other  atten¬ 
dant  fymptoms  are  ufually  a  laborious  and  difturbed  refpira- 
tion;  an  uniform,  high-coloured  urine;  a  parchednefs  and 
drynefs  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  &c.  a  clamminefs  of  the  fali- 
va  ;  tfiirft;  wakefulnefs ;  and  naufea  againft  everything  but 
thin  diluting  liquors. 

From  thefe  fymptoms.  Dr.  Morgan  lays  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  in  every  Fever ,  there  is  a  general  obftru&ion,  and 
diminution  of  the  glandular  fecretions;  that  is,  a  great  part 
of  the  lymph,  or  the  ferum  of  blood,  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  drained  off  by  the  glands,  is,  during  the  Fever ,  fo  re¬ 
tained  in,  and  clofely  united  to,  the  mafs,  that  it  circulates  to¬ 
gether  with  it  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  This  he  endeavours  to 
prove  to  be  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Fever ,  by  accounting  for  2II  the  above-mentioned 
phenomena  from  it,  as  the  juft  and  adequate  effeCts  of  fuch  a 

caufe.  How  he  does  it,  fee  in  his  Philo f.  Princ.  of  Med.  d. 
207,  &c.  J  J  v 

The  general  indication  in  the  cure  of  Fevers,  is,  to  reftrain 
the  commotion  of  the  blood  within  the  bounds  agreeable  to 
the  end  nature  had  in  raifing  it,  i.  e.  neither  to& let  it  rife 
too  high,  for  fear  of  the  confequence ;  nor  yet  keep  it  too 
low,  for  fear  of  fruftrating  the  endeavour  of  nature.  And, 
hence  the  rule  and  meafure  of  letting  more,  or  lefs  blood,  or 
none  at  all. 

The  cure  of  Fevers,  Boerhaave  fummarily  comprehends  in 
correCling  the  fharp,  irritating  febrile  matter,  diffolving  the 
lentor,  and  mitigating  the  fymptoms.  If  nature  feem  to 
carry  the  Fever  too  high,  it  muft  be  moderated  by  abftinence, 
thin  diet,  drinking  of  water,  bleeding,  and  cooling  clyfters : 

if 
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If  file  bring  ,  on  too  (lowly,  it  murt  be  excited  by  cardiacs 
aromatics,  volatiles,  lie.  The  caufe  removed,  the  fym  , toms 
ceafe  of  courfe ;  and  if  they  can  be  bore  without  much  dan- 
gcr  of  life,  it  were  bell  not  to  enter  into  any  particular  cure 

Jf0’  lf  they  be  unfeafonable,  or  too  fevere,  they  are  each 
to  be  abated  with  the  proper  remedies,  ' 

Sydenham  recommends' an  emetic  in  the  beginning  of  a  fe- 
r  5  f°r’  r  *  „haVC,  b£Cn  then  fitted,  in  any  other 
Kt  JTd  s  Whe,re  th,ere  a  Parity  to  vomitinf: 
exceeding  dangerous.3  a£  "hi fW  ^  - 

the  following  lys,  if  Ze  be  ’no^ndtlio/mT"  %  ’f 
vensfeaion,  nor  any  diarrhiea,  he  preferibes  every  other  day 
an  enema  till  the  twelfth  day,  when  matters  com'nv  to  a 
cribs,  he  has  recourfe  to  hotter  medicines,  in  order  to"  wo 
mote  and  accelerate  it.  He  adds  that  if  P  ] 

weH,  and  the  fermentation  be  laudable,  there  is^o  occafion 
for  any  phyfic  at  all.  About  the  fifteenth  daV 
be  found  to  feparate  and  o-ivi»  o  r  r  da/’  lp  tbe  urine 

be  abated,  a  cathartic  is  ufualjy  order'd'  left  the f' 
turnino-  into  thp  y  Lr5a’  Jelt  fediment  re- 

atohTM  tSteSbe0^®0?  3  rdlPfe  N°thi"= 

tic  after  vLefi&ion.  f°  much>  as  a  cathar’ 

k^rauft^the  d*7 /^T*  -the  tbmner>  according  to  Etmul- 

faft  for  Lera  H  *  *  n°  matter>  if  ^  patient  fhould 
tail  tor  leveral  days  running;  for  never  did  Ltri/b  nerfom 

die  of  hunger:  eating  always  exafperates  the  diSf  Von, 

Pla“  “  ^  ««  o7il  W; 

cond  Spirit  of  (ill  amn,  °  •re“'meris  a^JSns  fudoritics  the  fe- 
t.  an  unfvS  ‘ “  ^  he  °bfo« 

ate  hurtful.  See  aS’,n„ce  7  ’  f“gared  tbi“Ss 

prefcribes  wines;  Dr-H™°d " 

So  long  as  the  urine  remains  crude,  that  is,  does  not  eve  a  fe 
diment,  the  patient’s  cafe  is  dubious  :  but  when  onef  the  co 

flion  commences,  and  the  urine  (eparates  ,l„-  ^  , 

over.  See  Urine,  and  Cars”?  P  ’  the  great  da,,Ser  ,s 

Among  the  figns  of  death,  the  fame  author  adds  there 
more  certain,  than  a  frequent  blowing;  of  the  nnA 
any  difoharge  of  matter.  A  ftrnno-  ui  n,/e’  without 

liria,  tremors,  twitches  of  the  tendons  ^nd  othe/f  WL  ^ 
fotal  m  difeafes  of  the  nervous  kind,  always  prefage  welHn 
.  Fevers:  on  the  contrary,  a  quick,  weak,  falterfng  pulfe  how 
foever  favourable  the  other  fvmDtom,  m Lr  c  •  ?  now‘ 
claim  death  at  the  door.  Mortom  7  pr°- 

renckr^perfons  marehrclinable'to  ^Fevers^  '***  °f  U°0d’ 

/r“,Sela"1h1!ift^su;fl;ed  from 

tmue  ;  their  accedes,  and  returns  ;  and  ’their  different  fym p" 

senuine  dm&n  °f 

EJaTlVwl\ f’  is  tilat  whofe  primary  caufe  is  in  the  blood  itfelf- 

and  which  does  not  an fe  as  an  effe#  nr  fi7rtl„*  r 
other  difeafe  in  the  iblids,  or  other  p„ts  7  P  ”  ^ 

This  is  what  weabfolutelyand  properly  call  a  Fever 

g,...,  „;iFH  a,„«i.„jr’ 

Whence  it  is  peculiarly  denominated  inflammatory,  eryfipe- 

htous,  purulent,  variolous,  or  pleuritic  Fever  7  P 

Efintial  Fevers  are  generally  diftmguifhed  into  continued  in 

■  Ur™tta f  ;  °jbers  chufe  to  divide  them  into  diary,  intend,! 
comment ,  mi  continued.  “‘“ry,  intermitting. 

Continual  Fever  is  that  which  gives  the  patient  no  refpite  or 

C™rio7. S  CkS  ‘°  Wm  fr0m  1K  firil  to  its 

This  is  fubdivided  into  putrid,  and  not  putrid 
Continual  Sever  not  putrid,  is  that  wherein  the  parts  of  the 
blood  are  not  fo  diffolved  and  broke,  as  to  give  occlfion  for 
the  principal  parts  thereof  to  be  fecreted  •  or  that  E 

bhS.'5  n°‘  ^  d'fcharge  of  Putrid>  Pu™fem  matter  intoThe 

fomfaddhtheator  ki"dS’  'he&0'’  ‘o  which 

Diary  Fever,  is  that,  which  does  not  ordinarily  hold  hevond 
twenty-four  hours.  It  ,s  the  gemleft  of  all  Fevers ;  hfre- 
quen  y  got  by  too  much  exercife,  orotherextern.il  accidents 
It  ,s  cured  by  reft  alone,  and  keeping  a-  bed  :  if  it  remain  for 

EE,:LtrR“lfcd  a  continaal 

^f^phfboiX’  iSile*’^sWhkh  CXtenUate  3"d 

LhlS±™,tSr  ^  Whi,e  ir  ^otrfutnes  the  juices  of 

onSmid'l"  ^’hethnd  ^ 

ftroys  the  folds  themfelves;  in  whicV  M7fta“i.0  is  Cted 

wick;  and  laftly  the  wick  itfelf  Hnr  thi  moi^up  the 
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Continual  putrid  Fever,  is  that  wherein  the  tekture  of  the  blood 
is  rendered  fo  lax,  or  even  diffolved,  that  its  parts  or  principles 
eparatmg,  feme  of  the  principal  are  fecreted,  and  loft.  See 

IW  T«yr»  are  frequently  conildered  as  fecundary  ones,  ari- 
ring  from  the  difeharge  of  putrid,  purulent  matter  from  feme 
morbid  part,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  tie.  They  are  divided 
into Jimple>  and  compound,  ox  remitting, 
oimple  continual  putrid  Fever,  or  a  continent  Fever,  properly 
fo  calied  by  the  Greeks  is  that  which  continues 

uniformly  from  firft  to  laft,  without  any  fits  or  periods  of  ex- 

SyNocHAand  remiffi0n  °fheat>  and  the  other  fymptoms.  See 

Will, s  divides  the  putrid  Fever  into  four  ffodia,  or  ftages.  The 
beginning,  wh.ch  is  attended  with  a  chillnefs,  fhivering, 
weannefs,  thirft,  wakefulnefs,  pain  in  the  head  and  loins, 
naijfea,  and  vomiting.  The  increafe,  wherein  the  former 
lymptoms  are  heightened,  with  the  addition  of  deliria,  con- 
vu  ive  mQtjons  foulnefs  of  the  mouth,  high  turbid  urine 
without  any  laudable  fediment,  orhypoftafis.  The  ftate,  which 
contains  the  enfis,  which  in  this  difeafe  is  much  what  the  pa- 
roxyfm  is  m  intermitters :  for  as  that  returns  at  certain  hours, 
o  o  tie  critical  motions  in  continued  Fevers  happen  on  the 
foui-th  hfthj  fixth  or  feventh  day.  See  Crisis. 

or  death  ^  W  thC  declenfion>  wh,^h  en^3  either  in  recovery, 

Thefe  />wrr  are  fubdivided  into  burning,  and  flow, 
went,  or  Burning  Fevers,  called  by  the  Greeks  W©-,  is 
a:;CrraC7te  attended  with  a  vehement  heat,  intole- 

toms  ^  a  dr/  C°Ugh’  delirium»  and  other  vIole«t  fymp- 
It  frequently  kills  on  the  third,  and  fourth  day ;  rarely  ex- 

thCLLe  icve'ntb-,  J  often  g°es  off  io  a  haemorrhage,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day;  which,  if  it  prove  too  fparmg,  is 

deadly.  Sometimes  it  goes  off  by  ftool,  vomiting,  %fc.  and 
fometimes  ends  in  a  peripneumony. 

Jdes%ufl  tc"™”*  Fmer‘  'he  L^rh‘  ^ 

,Sra  burnil]g  Fever,  wherein  the  heat  is  very 
mtenfe  within  fide,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  external  parts 

The  Jjjbdes  is  a  burning  Fever, ,  attended  with  great  inquie¬ 
tudes,  naufeas,  vomiting,  &c.  6  «Huie- 

Fhe  He  lodes  is  a  Fever  wherein  the  patient  fweats  continually. 

The  fZT  F:riSth^ a“Cnded  With  fluent  fwoonings. 7 
rhe  Eptalos  is  that  wherein  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in  the 
fame  part  at  the  fame  time.  C 

Slew  Fevers  are  gentle,  but  durable  ones,  which  confume  the 
parents  by  degrees.  They  ufually  arife  from  diforden  in 
0r  p,tu,ta!  whence  Sylvius  calls  them  Lymphatic 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  catarrhal,  attended  with  a  ca¬ 
tarrh,  cough,  hoarfenefs,  tie.  And  the  fcorbutic  Fever 
m  o  which  acute  Fevers,  and  fometimes  intermittent  degene’ 
rate'  ,  °  this  clafs  are  a Ifo  reducible,  5 

Colliquative  Fevers,  wherein  the  whole  body  is  confumed  and 
emaciated  in  no  Jong  time  ;  the  folid  parts,  with  the  fat,  feV. 
melted  down,  and  carried  off  by  a  diarrhsea,  fwear,  urine, 
c*.  See  Colli quATioN,  * 

Remitting  ¥  ever,  called  alfo  a  continual  Fever,  Sv  «vW|  and  a 
compound 'continual  Fever,  is  that  which  continues  fbme  time 
without  any  gradual  increafe  of  heat;  yet  is  liable  to  alter¬ 
nate  fits  of  remiffion  and  aggravation;  either  ffated  or  perio¬ 
dical,  or  irregular.  * 

Of  this  there  are  divers  kinds,  denominated  from  the  periods 
of  returning ;  as  the  Remitting,  continual  Quotidian,  conti¬ 
nual  Tertian,  continual  Quartan,  &c.  which  are  only  a  con¬ 
tinued  Fever ,  whofe  acceffes  or  feverer  fits  return  every 
day,  or  every  other  day ;  or  every  third  day  ;  or  every  fourth 

Some  enumerate  divers  other  more  complicated  continual  Fe- 
vers ;  as  the  double  or  triple  Quotidian,  which  has  two  or  thre*» 
paroxyfms  every  day  :  double  or  triple  Tertian,  or  Quartan 
which  have  two  or  three  every  third  or  fourth  day  •  tlfo  Semi* 
Tertian,  bv  the  Greeks  called  which  confifts  of 

a  continual,  and  two  intermitting  Fevers,  of  different  kind, 
viz.  a .  Quotidian,  and  Tertian.  The  patient,  befide  a  conti¬ 
nual  Fever,  having  an  extraordinary  fit  every  day;  and  everv 
other  day  two.  1  / 

Others  divide  the  remitting,  S or  compound  comma!  Fe- 
ver ,  into fimple,  and  fpunous. 

■Ytefimple  Remitter  returns  regularly,  and  is  only  diftinguifl,- 

asts 

f  he  J'purious  Remitter  is  attendprl  ...nu  „  • 
the  nervous  kind,  refem^gl^^^^^ 

pleurify,  and  other  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic  d  fcafes  •  ^ 
fide  immoderate  excretions,  vomitings,  diarrhea’s  tic 
Whence  its  returns  are  uncertain,  and  viiabk.  ’ 

I-  J  y  'Pe  rig  y.  if  ever,  kills  ;  the  fpurious ,  frequently. 

Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a  malignant  Svr%®-.  ’  7 
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The  firft  is  cured  with  the  cortex  peruv,  almoft  as  infallibly 
as  an  intermittcr ;  the  febrile  ferment  being  much  the  fame 
in  both  :  and  the  fame  medicine  is  found  almoft  a  fure, 
though  not  fo  fpeedy  a  remedy  of  the  fpurious,  if  properly 
applied. 

Intermitting  Fever,  is  that  which  ceafes,  and  returns  again 
alternately,  at  ftated  periods ;  called  all'o  an  Ague.  See 
Ague. 

In  this  kind,  cold  and  heat,  fhivering  and  fweating,  fucceed 
each  other.  The  paroxyfms  are  attended  with  ficknefs, 
naufea’s,  vomitings,  headach,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins, 
&c.  The  paroxyfms  are  acute,  but  the  dileafe  ufually  more 
Or  lefs  chronical. 

No  body  was  ever  killed  by  an  intermitting  Fever,  except  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  the  paroxyfm,  during  the  fhivering,  caufed 
by  the  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits.  When  the  difeafe  becomes  oi 
a  very  old  Handing,  it  fometimes  degenerates  into  other  fatal 
ones. 

As  to  the  cure,  it  is  found  by  abundant  obfervations,  that  nei¬ 
ther  bleeding,  nor  emeticks,  nor  cathartics,  nor  any  other 
remedy  adminiftered  during  the  fit,  avail  any  thing.  A  juft 
dofe  of  vinum  benedi&um,  three  hours  before  the  paroxyfm, 
Morton  allures  us,  has  often  cured  it :  antimonium  diaphore- 
ticum,  a  little  before  the  paroxyfm,  has  the  like  effedt :  and 
fait  of  wormwood  is  commended  on  the  fame  occafion.  Do- 
laeus  mentions  lapis  lazuli  taken  in  fpirit  of  wine  before  the 
fit,  as  admirable. 

And  feveral  bitters,  as  carduus  benedidfus,  gentian  root,  ca¬ 
momile  flowers,  pulvis  febrifugus,  &c.  were  much  valued  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  the  cortex  peruv.  But  that  bark  has 
almoft  thrown  them  all  out  of  ufe  ;  being  by  the  general 
confent  of  phyficians  allowed  a  fpecific  for  intermitting  Fe¬ 
vers ,  in  all  feafons,  ages,  and  conftitutions.  See  Cortex 
Peruvianus  ;  fee  alfo  Fe  b  r  i  f  u  ge  . 

Intermitting  Fevers  are  of  divers  kinds,  as  the 
Quotidian  Fever,  where  the  paroxyfm  returns  every  day. 

Double  Quotidian ,  which  returns  twice  in  twenty  four  hours. 
‘Tertian  Fever,  which  only  returns  every  other  day  j  which 
again  is,  either  legitimate ,  or  fpurious. 

The  Legitimate  Tertian  only  holds  twelve  hours,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  abfolute  intermiffion. 

The  Spurious  Tertian  exceeds  twelve  hours,  and  fometimes 
holds  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Double  Tertian ,  is  that  which  returns  twice  every  other  day. 
The  name  Double  Tertian  is  alfo  ufed,  where  the  Fever  re¬ 
turns  every  day,  like  a  quotidian ;  only  at  different  times  of 
the  day ;  the  third  fit  anfwering  to  the  time  of  the  firft,  the 
fourth  to  that  of  the  fecond,  £sV. 

Quartan  Fever,  is  that  which  only  returns  every  third  day, 
leaving  two  days  intermillion  between  every  two  fits. 

Double  Quartan ,  is  that  which  has  two  fits  every  fourth  day. 
The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  tp  a  Fever ,  which  returns  two 
days  fucceflively  ;  only  leaving  one  day’s  intermiffion. 

Triple  Quartan  Fever ,  is  that  which  has  three  fits  every  fourth 
day:  or  that  which  returns  every  day  like  a  quotidian,  only  at 
different  feafons  of  the  day ;  the  fourth  fit  anfwering  to  the 
time  of  the  firft  ;  the  fifth  to  the  fecond,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  intermitting  Fevers ,  which  only  return  every 
fifth  day,  or  every  fixth,  or  every  feventh,  and  at  other  in¬ 
tervals. 

Laftly,  there  are  fome  extraordinary  fpecies  of  Fevers ,  not 
reducible  to  any  of  the  forementioned  dalles  ;  as  malignant , 
eruptive ,  and  pejlileniial  Fevers. 

HLalignant  Fevers  are  thole,  wherein  the  ufual,  regular  fymp- 
toms  do  not  appear  (nature  being  opprefled  with  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  febrile  matter)  but  other  foreign  fyttiptoms  arile  ; 
as  a  pain  about  the  ftomach,  and  prsecordia;  a  livid  com¬ 
plexion,  with  the  face  much  disfigured,  lie.  Sometimes  ef- 
florefcences  on  the  skin,  lie.  See  Malignant. 

Some  authors,  from  microfcopical  obfervations  affirm,  that 
in  all  malignant  Fevers  the  blood  is  fo  corrupted,  that  fwarms 
of  little  worms  are  generated  therein,  which  occafion  molt  of 
the  fymptoms. 

In  all  malignant  Fevers  the  blood  is  too  fluid.  Blood-letting 
has  here  no  place,  vomitories  do  well  at  firft,  afterwards  fu- 
dorifics  and  alexipharmics ;  blifters  are  commended  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Eruptive  Fevers,  are  thofe,  which  befide  the  fymptoms  com¬ 
mon  to  other  Fevers ,  have  their  crifes  attended  with  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox,  meazles,  the 
petechial,  the  purple  or  fcarlet  Fever ,  and  the  miliary  Fever. 
The  other  fymptoms  are,  a  grievous  oppreflion  of  the  breaft; 
laborious  ftiort  breath,  obftinate  wakings,  fpafms,  fore  throat, 
cough,  'lie.  See  Petechia:,  Small-Pox,  Measles,  and 
Miliary  Fever. 

Pejlilential  Fevers,  are  acute,  contagious,  and  mortal  dif- 
eafes.  Some  will  have  the  Fever  to  be  the  difeafe  or  plague 
itfelf;  others  only  account  it  a  fymptom  of  the  plague.  See 
‘Plague. 

Petechial  Fever,  is  a  malignant  Fever ,  wherein,  befide  the 
other  fymptoms,  on  die  fourth,  or  more  frequently  the  fe- 
•venthday,  petechiae,  or  red  fpots,  like  fleabites,  appear, 
chiefly  on  the  breaft,  fhoulders,  and  abdomen.  The  fpots 
afterwards  turn  paler,  then  yellow,  and  fo  difappear.  When 
they  grow  livid,  or  black,  they  ufually  prove  fatal. 
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This  Fever  is  contagious,  and  often  epidemical.  It  is  treated 
much  as  thofe  juft  mentioned.  See  Petechial. 
FEUILLANS,  an  order  of  religious,  clothed  in  white,  and  go¬ 
ing  bare-foot ;  who  live  under  the  ftridt  obfervance  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Bernard.  See  Bernardins. 

The  name  was  occafioned  by  a  reform  of  the  order  of  Ber¬ 
nardins,  firft  made  in  the  abby  of  F'euillans,  a  village  in 
France,  five  leagues  diftant  from  Tholoufe,  by  the  Sieur  Bar- 
riere,  who  was  abbot  thereof  in  1589. 

It  was  approved  of  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  the  popes  Clement 
VIII.  and  Paul  V.  granted  it  its  particular  fuperiors.  King 
Henry  II.  founded  a  convent  of  Feuillans  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Honore  at  Paris. 

There  are  alfo  monafteries  of  nuns,  who  follow  the  fame  re¬ 
form,  called  Feuillantines. 

FEUILLE  de  feie ,  in  heraldry,  exprefies  that  an  ordinary,  as 
a  felle,  pale,  or  the  like,  is  indented  only  on  one  fide ;  in  re¬ 
gard  it  then  looks  like  the  leaf  of  a  faw,  as  the  French  phrafe 
imports.  See  Indented. 

FEWEL,  or  Fuel,  in  philofophy,  the  pabulum  of  fire,  or 
whatever  receives,  and  retains  fire,  and  is  confumed,  or  ren¬ 
dered  infenfible  thereby.  See  Fire. 

Pure  fire,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  difperfe  and  difappear  ;  topre- 
ferve  it,  it  is  necefiary  there  be  fome  fuel ,  to  fuftain,  and 
keep  it  together. 

The  only  proper  fuel ,  known  in  all  nature,  is  oil,  commonly 
called  fulphur;  and  all  bodies,  whether  vegetable,  foffil,  or 
animal,  are  only  inflammable,  as  they  contain  oil  in  them.  See 
Oil,  and  Sulphur. 

Oil  feeds  and  fuftains  fire  by  virtue  of  its  ramofe,  tena¬ 
cious  particles,  which  are  difpofed  to  be  put  into  a  moft 
vehement,  rotatory  motion,  before  they  will  let  each 
other  go.  But,  by  this  rotatory  motion,  the  fire  at  length 
breaks  and  comminutes  the  ramofe  particles  of  the  fuel ; 
till,  ceafing  to  cohere,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  the 
fire. 

In  the  popular  fenfe  of  the  word,  fuel  is  any  body,  which 
contains  this  pabulum,  or  oil,  in  fuen  quantity,  as  to  fit  it  for 
culinary  ufes. 

Such,  i9  Are  dry,  or  green  vegetables;  efpecially  thofe  a- 
bounding  in  oil ;  as  the  refinous,  and  balfamic  woods. 

2°  Foffil  coals,  whether  vegetable,  or  animal ;  as  being  little 
elfe,  but  the  oily  part  of  the  vegetable,  or  animal,  purged  of 
the  fait,  water,  Lf c.  fo  that  the  blacker  they  are,  the  better* 
See  Coal. 

30  Foffil,  and  bit  uminous  earths,  as  turf,  and  peat,  which  are 
a  fatty  earth,  dug  out  of  the  ground.  See  Turf. 

4°  All  mineral  fulphur,  whether  pure,  or  mixed  with  earth, 
ftone,  lie. 

50  The  fat  and  dungs  of  animals  dried.  See  Fat. 

And,  6°  The  productions  of  chymiftry,  which  are  either 
coals,  or  oil,  or  oily  bodies ;  as  inflammable  fpirits,  produ¬ 
ced  by  fermentation,  putrefaction,  lie.  See  Spirit,  Ashes, 
Charcoal,  lie. 

FIBRA  auris.  fee  the  article  Ear. 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a  fimilar  part  of  the  animal  body,  called 
a  ho  Filament ;  and  when  very  final!,'  Fibrilla ,  or  Capillament „ 
See  Capillament. 

A  Fibre  is  a  long,  flender,  white  thread ;  which  being  va- 
rioufly  interwove,  or  wound  up,  forms  the  various  folid  parts 
of  an  animal  body :  fo  that  Fibres  are  the  ftamen,  or  matter 
of  the  animal.  See  Solid,  and  Stamen. 

Anatomifts  ufually  diftinguifh  four  kinds  of  Fibres ,  viz.  car- 
nous  or  flejhy ,  nervous ,  tendinous ,  and  offcous  or  honey  ;  of  one 
or  other  of  which  all  the  other  parts  confift.  See  Flesh, 
Nerve,  Tendon,  Bone,  Muscle,  and  Sensa¬ 
tion. 

Fibres  again  are  divided,  with  refpeCt  to  their  fituation,  into 
direft  or  longitudinal ,  which  proceed  in  right  lines  ;  tranf- 
verfe ,  which  cut,  or  go  a-crc^s  the  former,  at  right  angles  ; 
and  oblique ,  which  interfect,  or  crofs  them  at  unequal  an¬ 
gles.— 

Some  anatomifts  reduce  the  animal  Fibres  to  two  fpecies,  viz. 
mufcular  or  motive ,  and  nervous  or  fenfitive. 

Nervous  Fibres  are  the  minute  threads,  whereof  the  nerves 
are  compofed.  They  arife  from  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  as 
that  does  from  the  cortex,  and  that  again  from  the  laft  fineft 
ramifications  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries ;  fo  that 
it  is  probable,  tbefe  nerves  are  only  continuations  of  thofe  arte¬ 
ries.  See  Brain. 

From  every  point  of  the  cortex  there  arifes  a  fine,  medullary 
Fibrilla ,  which  uniting  in  their  progrefs,  form  the  medulla  of 
the  cerebrum  cerebellum,  and  oblongata  ;  and  Fibrilla  ari- 
ling  from  each  point  of  thefe  again,  form  the  fpinal  marrow. 
See  Medulla,  and  Spinal. 

From  the  medullary  fubftance  of  all  thefe  parts,  arife  nerves, 
which  are  combinations  or  aflemblages  of  a  number  of  thefe 
minute  medullary  Fibres  inclofed,  after  they  are  got  out  of 
the  cranium,  in  a  common  membrane,  or  coat  from  the 
pia  mater :  and  it  is  probable,  that  to  each  nerve,  there  con¬ 
cur  Fibres  from  all  three  ;  as  alfo  that  thefe  Fibres  arc  fo 
many  fine  hollow  tubuli  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
fine  juice  or  fpirit  from  the  brain  throughout  the  body.  See 
Nerve. 

Mufcular 

t 
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Mufcular  Fibres  are  thofe  whereof  the  mu  foies,  or  ffefhv  part 
ot  the  body  are  compofed,  Every  mufcle  is  divifible  into  other 
lefs  ones;  and  thefe  into  others,  ftill  left,  beyond  all  imafona- 

tion  The  laft  and  fmalleft  are  the  mufcular  fibres  :  which 
whether  or  no  they  be  veficular,  is  feme  queftion. 

Now,  there  are  nerves  propagated  to  every  mufcle,  and  di- 
ftnbuted  through  the  body  thereof;  fo  as  there  is  noaflienable 
point  wherein  there  is  not  fomewhat  of  a  nerve.  Add"  that 
all  the  nerves  here  difappear ;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  expanded  into  mem¬ 
branes.  It  ,s  therefore  probable,  the  mufcular  fibres  are  only 

continuations  of  the  nervous  ones.  See  Muscle 

Py"1™!  fo.  hfv'  different  Properties  ;  fame  are  loft, 
flex  ble,  and  a  little  elaftic  :  and  thefe  are  either  hollow,  like 

and  fu!1  of  l,ttle  cells,  as  thener- 
vous  and  fleihy  fibres  above-mentioned.  See  Flesh. 

Others  are  more  folid,  flexible,  and  endowed  with  a  ftrong 

ea  ici  y,  or  pring  ,  as  the  membranous  and  cartilaginous  fi¬ 
bres.  See  Membrane,  £sV.  b  J 

are  hard’  and  in^exible  i  as  the  fibres  of  the  bones. 

Of  ail  thefe,  fome  again  are  very  fenfible,  and  others  deftitute 
of  fenfe :  fome  fo  very  fmall,  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  ; 
and  others  on  the  contrary,  fo  big,  as  to  be  plainly  feen  :  and 

£  "°f  nVl  fn/Xf,ned  with  a  m>crofcope,  appear  to 
be  compofed  of  ftill  fmaller  fibrill*. 

Thefe  fibres  firft  conftitute  the  fubftance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
ages,  igaments,  membranes,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and 
mufcles.  And  again,  by  the  various  texture,  and  different 
combination  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  parts,  the  more  compound 

armTthe  fram  ^  lunEP,  ^omach,  liver,  legs,  and 

m-ms,  the  fum  of  all  which  make  up  the  body.  See  Body. 

The  great-  property  of  fibres,  is  elafticity,  or  a  power  of  con- 
tradion,  after  the  diftradile  force  is  removed  ;  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  that  of  the  animal  mechanifm  greatly  depends 
See  Elasticity. 

To  underftand  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  any  membrane 
or  vefle!  may  be  divided  into  very  fmall  fibres,'  or  threads; 
and  that  thefe  threads  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  very  confide- 
rable  length,  without  breaking  ;  and  that  when  fuch  external 
force  is  removed,  they  will  again  reftore  themfelves  to  their 
proper  dimenhons.  It  is  farther  alfo  manifeft,  that  this  pro¬ 
perty  is  preferved  to  them  by  a  convenient  moifture ;  becaufe 
if-one  of  thofe  threads  be  dried,  it  immediately  lofes  it;  fo 
that  upon  the  application  of  any  force  to  ftretch  it,  it  will 
break  ;■  as  alfo  will  its  lying  foked  in  liquor  too  much,  render 
it  flaccid,  and  deftroy  all  its  power  of  reftitution,  when  di- 
flended. 

Now  iofrlef  hints  of  that  configuration  of  parts,  upon  which 
this  property  depends.  Dr.  Quincy  maintains,  may  be’  had 
from  the  contrivance  and  properties  of  a  fyringe;  with  the 
reafon,  wny  it  is  fo  difficult  to  draw  back  the  embolus,  when 
the  pipe  is  flopped  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  any  liquors  following 
it,  wherein  the  pipe  is  immerfed. 

All  that  is  neceffary  hereto,  is,  that  the  embolus  be  fo  exact¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  barrel,  as  to  prevent 
any  air  paffing  between  them,  when  it  is  drawn  up  ;  it 
matters  not  what  figure  the  barrel  is  of,  fo  that  the  em¬ 
bolus  be  well  fitted  to  it.  A  cafe  of  fyringes  therefore  might 
be  contrived,  wherein  every  barrel  may  alfo  ferve  as  an  em¬ 
bolus  to  its  exterior,  which  immediately  includes  it. 

In  this  manner  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  continued  feries 
of  particles*  fo  put  together,  that  they  may  be  moved,  and 
drawn  upon  one  another,  without  fuffering  the  air  immediate¬ 
ly  to  enter  into  the  interftices  made  by  their  diffraction ; 
whereupon  as  foon  as  that  force,  which  drew  them,  is 
removed,  they  will,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  as  the  em¬ 
bolus  of  a  fyringe,  rufh  up  again  into  their  former  contacts. 

As  fuppofe  A  B  (Tab.  Nat.  Hijl.  fig.  23.)  two  particles  touch¬ 
ing  one  another  in  e fi,  and  C  D  two  others,  covering  the 
oppofite  fides  of  their  contads.  It  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
on  the  other  fides  they  are  covered  with  other  particles  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  by  C  D,  fo  that  the  places  of  their  contadfc, 
are  on  all  fides  covered  from  the  air,  or  the  infinuation  of  any 
fluid  body.  '  J 

If  now  A  B  by  an  external  force,  greater  than  that  of  their 
cohefion,  be  drawn  from  each  other,  as  far  as  G  I  and  H  K 
(fig.  24.)  as  foon  as  that  force  is  removed,  they  will  again  run 
into  their  former  contatfs  in  */( fig.  23.)  that  is,  if  they  be 
not  fo  far  feparated  as  to  bring  their  tranfverfe  furfaces  to 
coincide  with  C  and  D ;  for  then  the  air,  or  circum-ambient 
fluid  will  interpofe  and  prevent  their  re-union :  fo  that  by  this 
contrivance,  fo  much  of  A  and  B  as  is  inclofed  bv  other 
furrounding  particles,  is  as  the  embolus  of  a  fyringe,  and  the 
particle  furrounding  them  as  its  barrel.  And  therefore  when 
A  and  B  are  diftra&ed  from  their  contaCls  in  e  f,  it  will  be 
with  fome  difficulty ;  and  when  the  diftraCling  force  is  taken 
away,  they  will  again  run  into  their  former  contaCls ;  juft 
as  the  embolus  of  a  fyringe,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  See  Sy¬ 
ringe. 

It  is  not  rigidly  contended  that  this  muft  exaClly  be  the  con¬ 
texture  of  a  fore,  but  only  fomething  like  this  ;  where- 
by  the  interftices  of  the  interior  orders  are  covered  by  the 
exterior  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  thread  is  diftended, 
that  is,  when  its  conftituent  parts  arc  drawn  from  their 
V  ol.  I.  N°  LX. 
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tranfverfe  contacts,  neither  the  air,  nor  any  other  external 
fluid  can  get  between  them,  fo  as  to  hinder  their  re-union  as 
foon  as  fuch  force  is  withdrawn  ;  that  is,  if  their  diftradion, 
as  was  before  faid,  be  not  fo  far  as  to  bring  their  tranfverfe 
ui faces  to  a  co-incidence  with  one  another  ;  for  then  the 

circum-ambient  fluid  will  interpofe,  that  is,  the  thread  will  be 
broke. 

But  befides  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  determinate  fet  of 
particles  to  compofe  the  main  fubftance  of  an  animal  fibre. , 
endowed  with  the  properties  above-mentioned ;  it  feems  not 
at  all  unreafonable  to  conjecture,  that  into  their  compofition 
a  o  enters  a  common  capfula,  or  covering,  which  affifts  in 
the  wrapping  up,  and  holding  together  thofe  fafciculi,  ora  f- 
iemblages  of  particles  already  deferibed  ;  not  much  unlike  the 
penoftium  of  the  bones ;  the  contexture  of  which  covering-, 
refembling  that  of  a  net,  cannot  any  ways  hinder,  either  the 
tranfverfe,  or  longitudinal  diftraClions  of  the  other  parts, 
buppofing  this  then  the  contexture  of  a  fibre ,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  conlider,  what  farther  requifites  are  needful  to  put 
them  into  that  ftate,  which  they  are  in,  in  a  living  body ;  to 
ihew  how  they  are  maintained  in  continual  motion;  and 
what  are  the  confequences  of  it. 

And,  i°  It  is  neceffary  to  take  notice,  that  all  the  fibres  in 
a  living  body  are  in  a  ftate  of  diftention ;  that  is,  they  are 
drawn  out  into  a  greater  length  than  they  would  be  in,  if 
iepa rated  from  the  part,  and  taken  out  of  the  body ;  which 
is  demonftrable  upon  any  folutio  continui,  as  in  the  tranf- 
verfo  divifton  of  a  nerve,  or  artery ;  for  immediately  the  di- 
vided  parts  run  up,  and  leave  a  great  diftance  between  them  ; 
and  the  fluids  contained  between  them,  upon  fuch  contraction 
aie  fqueezed  out.  This  alfo  fhews,  that  their  natural  diftra- 
Ctions  are  owing  to  fome  fluids  being  propelled  into  the  veffels 
which  they  compofe,  with  a  force  greater  than  their  endea¬ 
vours  of  reftitution,  fo  far  as  to  obtain  a  clofe  coma#  of  all 
their  tranfverfe  furfaces  ;  but  yet  lefs  than  that  which  is  ne- 
cefliry  to  diftraa  them,  fo  as  to  bring  them  into  a  co-inci- 
dence  ;  for  then  the  veffels  would  break. 

2°  This  ftate  of  diftradion  muft  neceffarily  leave  vacuola  be- 
ween  all  the  ttanfverfe  furfaces  ;  as  between  G  I  and  H  K 
(m  hg  24  )  which  may  be  reprefented  by  the  feveral  feries’s  of 
particles  (fig  25.)  which  vacuola  will  continue  as  lon°-  as  the 
ongitudinal  furfaces  of  the  component  parts  continuel'o  clofe 
to  one  another  as  to  prevent  the  infinuation  of  any  foreign 
matter,  how  fubtle  foever,  between  them.  .  7  2 

For  the  fame  reafon  therefore,  as  when  the  embolus  of  a  fv- 
nnge  is  drawn,  and  the  pipe  is  flopped  ;  there  muft  be  conti- 
ually  a  mfus  reftituendi,  or  an  endeavour  of  contra&ion 
There  is  alfo  this  farther  neceffity  of  their  being  continued 
m  a  ftate  of  diftradion  ;  becaufe  if  they  were  clofely  to  touch 
one  another  in  all  parts,  they  could  not  be  put  into  and 
Continue  in  thofe  undulatory  motions,  which  they  are  alwavs 

in,  in  a  Jiving  body,  without  being  altered  in  their  figures  and 
contextures. 

3°  It  being  manifeft,  that  all  animal  fibres  are  continued 
by  the  perpetual  fucceffive  impulfe  of  the  fluids,  in  fuch  undu- 
latory  motions  ;  befides  this  neceffity  of  their  diftradion,  they 
muft  alfo  be  continually  moiftened  with  fome  convenient  flu/ 
becaufe  otherwife  their  continual  attritions  againft  one  another 
would  wear  them  out,  as  well  as  render  it  difficult  to  move 

f  m  '  KhS  'd  |a  f°  f°fi  tb‘S  PurPofc>  he  very  foft  and 
iubLile,  becaufe  otherwife  it  could  not  infinuate  into  all  the  in¬ 
terftices  of  the  fibres,  without  fo  far  feparating  their  parts  as 

is  inconfiftent  with  that  contexture  and  mechanifm  here  laid 
down.  u 

Upon  this  view  there  arifes  a  very  natural  explication  of  fe- 
veral  terms,  much  ufed  by  mechanical  writers ;  fuch  as  di- 
Jiraaton,  contraPion,  Vibration,  undulation,  tonic  motion,  con- 
cujjion  relaxation  corrugation,  and  elajlicity  of  the  folids  •  all 
which  are  but  different  ways  of  expreffing  the  various  modifi¬ 
cations-  and  difpofitions  of  thofe  machinul*  whereof  all  the 
fibres  are  compofed. 

Thus  much  being  granted  of  the  contexture  of  a  fibre  and 
the  requifites  for  its  office,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  how  it 
comes  firft  to  be  fet  m  motion,  and  by  what  mechanifm  it 
is  afterwards  carried  on.  Suppofe  then  the  fibre  (fig  2£-  \  :n 
fuch  a  ftate  of  diftradion  as  before-mentioned  •  it  is'cer 
tain  by  req.  2.  that  in  all  its  parts  there  is  a  nifus  reftituendi  * 
where  then,  any  external  impulfe  is  made  againft  it  from 
R  to  S,  fucceffively  thruft.ng  it  from  P  towards  Q,  it  is 
certain,  that  againft  r  for  inftance,  the  thread  will  £  more 
diftraded  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  thereby  will  there  be  1 
greater  endeavour  of  reftitution.  And  therefore  the  impulfe 
paffing  on  towards  S,  all  the  conftituent  machine!*,  x  2  2  ! 
will  fucceffively  move  after  one  another.  ’ 

To  make  this  matter  ftill  more  plain,  let  a  portion  of  an 

artery  be  reprefented  by  fig.  26.  through  which  the  blood  U 

continually  propelled  m  a  direction  parallel  to  Its  axis 

tiring  ,s  more  certain  than  that  if  it  were  not  for  he  re- 

11  fiance  of  the  fides  of  the  arterv  at  F  F  ki  V?  • 
nut  at  A  R  xxroni^i  1  ry  E,  r,  the  blood  Jetting 

out  at  a,  o,  would  go  on  by  the  nricked  linPe  P  n  j 

therefore  it  cannot  but  ftrikeaeainft  thP  r,  1  f  and 
at  F  F  Kv]  xi  ,  C  a8ainlt  fides  of  the  artery 

aJd  d.lftraa  them  there  more,  than  any  where 
elfe  ,  whereby  their  endeavours  of  reftitution  will  be  there 

has  SS?  th  an  t  therefore>  when  the  imPulfe  ^  the  blood 
has  raffed  them  to  a  certain  meafure,  wherein  their  endea- 

4  O  vours 
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Vours  of  reftitution  will  exceed  the  iinpulfe  which  railed  01 
diftra&ed  them,  their  contraaile  powers  will  draw  them  again 
into  the  lame  dimenfions ;  and  confequently  the  blood  will  be 
thruft  forward  into  the  next  feaion  of  the  artery,  and  fo  on 
fucceflively  from  one  to  another,  through  the  whole  courle  ol 
its  circulation  ;  the  contraaion  of  one  feaion  of  an  artery 
being  the  true  caul'e  of  the  blood’s  impulfe  againft,  and  railing 
the  next.  See  Circulation. 

Fibre  is  alfo  applied  in  phyfics,  to  thofe  long,  fine  parts,  or 
threads,  whereof  other  natural  bodies  are  compofed,  and  which 
prevent  their  being  friable,  or  brittle. 

Trees,  plants,  and  fruits  have  their  fibres ,  or  capillaments ; 
which  are  modifications  of  their  woody  fubftance,  penetrating 
and  terminating  in  the  parenchyma,  or  pith.  See  Plant, 
Wood,  13c. 

In  the  common  ufe,  fibre  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  {lender,  ca¬ 
pillary  roots  of  plants.  See  Root. 

Kepler  even  gives  fibres  to  the  ftars  ;  and  explains  feveral  of 
their  motions  from  the  fituation  of  their  fibres. 

FIBRILLA  *,  a  little  fibre ,  or  capillament.  See  Fibre. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  fibra.  Each  fibre  is  divifible  in¬ 
to  a  number  of  lefler  threads,  called  fibrillar. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  called  alfo 
per  one,  fur  a,  and  fiocile  minus.-— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ofteol.)  fig.  3. 
n.  24.  24.  fig.  7.  n.  27.  27.  See  alfo  the  articles  Bone, 
Leg,  Focile,  13c. 

The  fibula  is  the  outer,  and  flenderer  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  being  more  expofed,  and  its 
being  much  weaker  than  the  inner  bone,  or  tibia,  it  is  not  fo 
often  broken,  as  being  more  pliant  and  flexible  ;  whence  the 
tibia  often  breaks,  leaving  the  fibula  entire. 

The  fibula  is  joined  or  articulated  with  the  tibia,  at  both 
ends,  by  a  kind  of  clofe  arthrodia.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  upper,  which  is  a  round  head,  terminating  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  receiving  a  lateral  protuberance  of  the 
tibia  into  a  fmall  finus,  by  which  the  articulation  of  this  part 
is  effected.  The  middle  is  very  {lender,  long,  and  triangular, 
like  the  tibia,  but  fomewhat  more  irregular.  The  lower 
part  is  received  into  a  finus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  {hoots 
out  into  a  large  procefs,  called  the  Malleolus  internus ,  or 
outer  ankle  :  it  is  a  little  hollow  on  the  infide,  to  give  li¬ 
berty  for  the  aftragalus  to  move ;  and  a  little  convex  on  the 
outfide,  that  it  may  have  the  more  ftrength,  to  retain  the 
aftragalus. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  only  touch  at  the  two  extremes,  like  the 
radius,  and  ulna ;  the  fpace  between  them  is  filled  up  with  a 
ftrong  membranous  ligament,  which  ties  them  together,  and 
{Lengthens  the  articulation.  See  Tibia. 

Fibula,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  in  ufe  among  the  antients, 
for  the  clofing  of  gaping  wounds. 

Celfus  fpeaks  of  the  fibula ,  as  to  be  ufed  when  the  wound  was 
fo  patent  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  being  fewed. 

Authors  are  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  as  to  the  form  of  the  antient 
fibula \  Guido  fays,  they  were  iron  circles,  or  femi-circles, 
bent  backwards  both  ways  ;  the  hooks  whereof  being  fattened 
on  both  fides  to  the  wound,  anfwered  exactly  to  each  other : 
but,  as  this  muft  have  been  an  infupportable  pain  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  this  defcription  is  generally  fet  afide. 

Fallopius,  Sandtorius,  and  others,  take  the  fibula  to  have  been, 
in  reality,  no  .more  than  the  fewing  up  of  the  wound  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  as  ufed  at  this  day.  See  Suture. 
FIBUL/EUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  called  alfo  pero- 
narus  primus.  See  Peron^eus. 

FICUS,  a  kind  of  flelhy  excrefcence,  growing  fometimes  on 
the  eye,  or  eyebrows,  or  chin  ;  but  more  ufually  on  the  anus, 
or  at  the  fingers  ends. 

It  is  alfo  called  Jycofis ,  fiycoma ,  ficatio ,  ficofus  tumor ,  and  ma- 
rifca . 

FICHANT  *,  figens,  a  French  term,  ufed  in  fortification :  thus 
a  flank  fichant ,  or  a  line  of  defence  fichant ,  is  a  place,  whence 
the  {hots  made,  do  not  only  rafe  the  oppofite  face  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  but  alfo  enter  within  it.  See  Angle,  Line,  and 
Defence. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  ficher ,  to  flick  a  thing  in. 

FICHE,  in  heraldry;  fee  Fitchee. 

FICTION,  fee  Fable,  Fallacy,  13c. 

FIDDLE,  fee  the  article  Violin. 

FIDE-Jussor,  in  the  civil  law  ;  is  a  furety  ;  or  one  that  ob¬ 
liges  himfelf  in  the  fame  contradf  with  a  principal,  for  the 
greater  lecurity  of  the  creditor,  or  ftipulator. 
FIDEI-Commissum,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  appointing  of  an 
heir,  or  bequeathing  a  legacy  to  a  perfon,  on  this  condition, 
that  he  furrender  the  inheritance  or  legacy  to  another  perfon, 
for  whom  the  fame  is  originally  meant :  or,  it  is  an  inheri¬ 
tance  left  in  truft  with  any  one,  for  the  ufe  of  another.  See 
Trustee. 

Fidei-commijfa  were  much  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  the 
b  rench  law  the  thing  is  become  odious  ;  as  being,  ordinarily, 
no  other  than  an  expedient  in  favour  of  perfons  to  whom  the 
laws  forbid  any  thing  to  be  given.  In  order  to  this,  fome 
trufty  friend  is  chofen  to  be  made  legal  heir,  under  a  tacit 
agreement,  to  deliver  the  inheritance  to  the  perfon  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  law.  But  of  later  times  the  fame  expedient  has 
come  in  ufe  with  regard  to  perfons  capable  of  inheriting; 
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to  whom  the  teftator  for  particular  reafons  does  hot  care 
leave  the  inheritance  directly. 

As  it  happened,  that  the  fidei-commiffioners  did  not  always 
faithfully  reftore  what  was  trufted  to  them,  Auguftus  took 
proper  meafures  to  oblige  them  thereto  :  to  this  end  a  prgetor 
was  erected,  whofe  bulinels  was  rettrained  to  the  fingle  matter 
of  fideTcommiJfions.  lnjl.  lib.  ii.  tit.  23. 

As  a  tettament  was  null  without  the  inftitution  of  an  heir; 
and  it  frequently  happening,  that  the  fidei-commijfioner  refitted 
to  accept  the  truft,  upon  which  the  teftament  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  to  engage  fomcbody  to  accept  it  out  of  the  confide- 
ration  of  advantage,  the  Pegafian  fenatus-confultum  decreed, 
that  the  fidei-comtmjjioner  ihould  be  at  liberty  to  retain  a  fourth 
of  the  fidei-cornrnijjum. 

FIDICINALES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  mufcles 
of  the  fingers,  called  allb  lumbricales.  See  Lumbricales 
manus. 

FIEF,  the  lame  with  feud ,  ox  fee.  See  Fee. 

FIELD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  land  inclofed,  and  fit  for  til¬ 
lage,  tobeargrain,  hay,  i3c.  See Ti llage,  Ploughing, 
Fallow,  13  c. 

Field,  campus ,  in  antiquity,  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  public 
place,  or  fquare  in  a  city,  t3c. 

Such  were  the  field  of  Mars,  Campus  Martius ;  and  field  of 
Flora,  Campus  Florae,  in  Rome  ;  the  field  of  May,  Campus 
Maii,  among  our  anceftors,  i3c.  See  Campus. 

Field  of  Mars ,  was  denominated  from  a  temple  of  that  deity, 
built  therein :  it  was  the  fcene,  or  place  of  the  aflemblies  call¬ 
ed  comitia.  (See  Comitia.)  Tarquin  the  proud  at  length 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  ufes  ;  —  But  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  the  confuls  Brutus  and  Collatinus  reftored  it  to  the 
public  ufe  of  aftemblies  and  elections. 

Originally  it  was  no  more  than  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  where  horfes  grazed,  and  the  Roman  youth  were 
exercifed  to  war.  But  it  was  afterwards  erected  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fquare,  adorned  with  ftatues,  13 c. 

Field  of  Flora,  was  the  place,  where  the  laws,  edicts,  and 
conftitutions  were  publiftied.— 

For  Field  of  May,  fee  Campus  Maii. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fur  face  or  face  of  the  {hield,  or 
efcutcheon  ;  thus  called,  as  containing  the  atchievements  an- 
tiently  acquired  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  field  is  the  ground  whereon  the  colours,  bearings,  metals, 
furs,  charges,  13 c.  are  reprefented.  In  blazoning  a  coat,  we 
always  begin  with  the  field  :  he  bears  fable,  i3c. 

Among  the  more  modern  heralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently 
ufed  than  {hield,  or  efcutcheon.  See  Shield,  and  Es¬ 
cutcheon. 

Field  of  a  painting ,  &c.  is  more  ufually  called  the ground  there¬ 
of.  See  Ground. 

Field,  in  war,  the  place  where  a  battle  was  fought. —The 
general  remained  matter  of  the  field  of  battle. — * 

Clofe  Field,  was  antiently  a  place  inclofed,  or  railed  in  with 
a  barrier,  for  jufts  and  tournaments  to  be  performed.  See 
Barrier,  Just,  and  Tournament. 

Field  Colours,  are  fmall  flags  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare, 
which  are  carried  along  with  the  quarter-mafter-general  for 
marking  out  the  ground  for  the  feveral  fquadrons  and  battali¬ 
ons  of  an  army.  See  Flag. 

Field  -pieces,  are  fmall  canon,  ufually  carried  along  with  an  ar¬ 
my  in  the  field :  fuch  as  three  pounders,  minions,  fakers,  fix 
pounders,  dentt-culverins,  and  twelve  pounders ;  which  being 
light,  and  fmall,  are  eafily  carried.  See  Piece. 

Yi'E.hv-fiaff,  is  a  ftaff  carried  by  the  gunners :  it  is  about  the 
length  of  a  halbert,  having  a  fpear  at  the  end,  which  on 
each  fide  has  ears  fcrewed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  match-lock. 
In  thefe  the  gunners  fcrew  lighted  matches,  when  they  are 
on  command  ;  which  is  called,  arming  the  field-Jlafifs.  See 
Linstock. 

FiELD-wcrL,  in  fortification,  are  thofe  thrown  up  by  an  army, 
in  the  befieging  of  a  fortrefs ;  or  elfe  by  the  befieged,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  place.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of  camps,  thofe 
of  highways,  &c.  See  Works. 

Elyfian  Field.  See  Elysian  fields. 

FIERI  facies ,  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  at  all  times  within  the 
year  and  day,  for  hirn  that  hath  recovered  in  an  aiftion  of 
debt  and  damages  :  it  is  directed  to  the  ftieriff,  commanding 
him  to  levy  the  debt,  and  damages  on  him,  againft  whom  the 
recovery  was  had. 

FIFTEENTH,  decima  quinta,  or  quinzieme,  an  antient  tribute, 
or  impofition  of  money,  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other 
town  through  the  realm  ;  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or 
that  man,  but  in  general  upon  the  whole  city,  or  town.  See 
Tribute,  Tax,  £sV. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  amounting  to  a  fifteenth  part  of  that 
which  the  city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old  ;  or  to  a  fifteenth 
part  of  every  man’s  perfonal  eftate,  according  to  a  reaibnable 
valuation. 

This  was  impofed  by  parliament,  and  every  town  through  the 
realm  knows  what  a  fifteenth  for  themfelves  amounts  to,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  always  the  fame :  whereas  the  fubfidy,  which  is 
railed  of  every  particular  man’s  lands,  or  goods,  muft  needs  be 
uncertain.  See  Subsidy. 

The  fifteenth  feems  to  have  been  a  rate,  anciently  laid  upon 
every  town,  according  to  the  land  or  circuit  belonging  to 

it. 

f 
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it.  Cambden  mentions  many  of  thefe  fifteenths  in  his  Britan. 
V‘Z.  pag.  17  i  Bath geldabat  pro  z-iginti  hidis,  quando film  a  ?el- 
dabat  kc  A”d  P-  lSl-  ()ld  Sarurn  pro  quinquaginta  hidis 
geidabat,  kc.  Which  rates  are  according  to  Domefday.  But 
m  after  times,  the  fifteenth  came  to  be  underftood  as  impofed 
only  on  goods  and  chattels,  not  on  lands. —  It  was  firft 
granted  by  parliament,  18  Edw.  I.  vk.  Computus  quint*  de- 
cimae  Regi,  an.  18  per  archtepifcopos,  epifiopos ,  ablates,  priores , 
eomites  barones  ®  omnes  alios  de  regno,  de  omnibus  bonis 
™?htltfS  C™ceJfer~-, The  city  of  London  paid  this  year  for 

666 Tl°  \  'l '*  8  t  and  the  abbot  of  St  Edmund 
,,  Is'  which  was  by  compofition  j  and  thereupon 

hfificntb  thC  temp°ra  g°°ds  oi  their  diftria  discharged  of  the 

The  way  of  colletting  it  was  by  two  affeffors  appointed  in 

evelv  ffl  /  thC,  king>  Wh°  apP°inted  tWelve  -ore  in 
evefy  hundied  to  make  a  true  valuation  of  every  man’s  per- 

fonal  eftate  upon  which  the  fifteenth  part  was  levied.  P 
FlSe™NTE^UALC:  °ne°f  the  harmonical  intervals,  or  concords. 

Jeecho/dslStW  ^  °rder’  °f  the  concords*  The  ratio  of 
Tf  k  r,ll  VSfr?duCe  ,f’  18  3  :  2.  See  Concord. 
tween  ™ntainin§  fi^e  terms,  or  founds  be- 

’  Sle  of  mXtmeS  5  and  f°Ur  dCgreeS  ;  fo  that  in  tbe  natura 
fundamental  C  S*  C^,mes  in  1:116  fifth  place,  or  order,  from  the 

fundamental.  See  Degree,  and  Scale. 

The  ant;en;SJalIed  V1'8  interval>-  diapente.  See  Diap ente. 
The  imperfect,  or  derive  fifth,  by  the  ancients  called  fend- 

ITS*, llrof™  ^  *  mean  Tone, 

^’ofS  fame  jlamT'’  **  S  the  pr°duCe  of  a 

*  It  Tn  “a  f0rmet ol  the  Lat!n  f"“  •  and  that  of  the  Greet 

ZTufLllfZ'crof,™™.  ‘he  A“ree  is  *  *»*  ■»».  a”< 

There  figs  of  divers  kinds ;  chiefly  denominated  from  their 
oafours  ;  white  violet,  black,  purple,  green,  and  ruddy. 

The  white  are  efteemed  the  bed :  The  black  and  violet  co 
loured  are  the  worft. 

They  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and  laid  on  a  rack,  or  hurdle, 
to  dry  in  the  fun.  ’ 

Figs  contain  a  deal  of  phlegm ;  a  little  volatile,  alcali  fait, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  oil. 

VCr  j  nourifl?ing>  and  foften  the  afperities  of  the 
hreaft,  and  accordingly  are  ufed  in  medicine,  to  make 
gargarifms  againft  diforders  of  the  throat  and  mouth.  They 

are  alfo  applied  externally,  to  foften,  digeft,  and  promote  ma¬ 
turation.  r 

Figs  are  dried,  either  by  a  furnace,  or  the  fun.  The  Latins 
call  them  cant*,  or  ficus  paffa,  when  thus  dried.  In  this 
condition  they  are  ufed  both  as  medicine  and  food  :  beino- 
both  the  wholfomer  and  eafier  of  digeftion  for  being  thus 
deared  of  a  deal  of  their  aqueous  and  vifeid  parts. 

The  belt  figs  are  the  produce  of  Italy,  Spain,  Provence, 

,  e  lflands  of  the  Archipelago  yield  figs  in  great  abundance 
but  they  are  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  thofe  of  Europe 
I  he  Greeks  in  thofe  iflands  cultivate  them  with  wonderfu 
care  and  attention ;  as  making  the  principal  food,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country 
They  have  two  kinds  of/f-trees;  the  firft  called  orms,  or  the 
wild  fig-tree  j  the  fecond  the  domefiiek  fig-tree. 

The  wild,  called  by  the  Latins  caprificus ,  yields  fucceffively 
three  forts  of  fruits,  called  fimius,  dultij.  and  .rnl,  non! 
o  which  are  of  any  ufe  as  foods  ;  but  all  abfolutely  neceff?ry 
for  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  domefiiek  fig-tree.  The  art  of 
cu  tivating  and  ripening  thefe  figs,  makes  a  peculiar  art,-  by 
the  ancients  called  caprification j  often  fpoke  of  among  them 
terms  of  admiration.  Some  of  the  modern  naturalifts 
have  looked  on  ,t  as  a  chimera  ;  but  Monf.  Tournefort  has 
allured  us  of  the  contrary,  and  given  us  that  procefs,  as  he 
learned  it  upon  the  fpot ;  which  fee  under  the  article  Capri 
FICATION. 

The  generation  of  the  fig  is  fomewhat  anomolous ;  the  parts 
fubfervient  to  the  office  in  other  plants,  i.  e.  the  flower  not 

out'ofthe  difficulty!  BUt  ^  anMOmy  °f  ‘he  fmit  hdps  “s 

Monf.  de  Ja  Hire  the  younger,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  Ihews  that  the  fig  is  a  flower,  as  well  as  a  fruit. 
By  difle&ion,  it  difeovers  all  the  effentials  of  a  flower  viz 
ftamina,  apices,  and  ferina  foecundans. 

To  Ihew  this,  that  ingenious  author  divides  the  length  of  the 
fig  mto  three  parts  or  fpaces.  A,  U,  X,  {Tab.  Nat.  Hill. 
%  16.)  The  firft  of  which.  A,  being  the  next  the  pe- 
d.cle  and  much  the  greateft,  contains  the  grains,  or  feeds 
of  the  fig.  Thefe  feeds  are  little  Hones,  reprefented  by  A 

m  A  I7‘ir!Tlth'-nu  Wh‘ch  are  lcernels*  Each  Hone  is  half 

l^id  ona  hd  WUh  l  parenchyma>  E,  fupported  by  a  calyx 
aid  on  the  parenchyma.  This  calyx  is  fixed  to  a  pretty 

long  pedicle,  which  grows  to  the  inner  rind  of  the  %  as 

Iifnimfte.?re,~*The  divifl0n  of  the  fig % 
16.)  is  full  of  little  leaves,  like  thofe  reprefented  in  fig.  18 

X  IC  InarthifadCnfd  by,their  bafes  to  the  rilld  or  skin  of  the 
fig-  ftx  this  divifion  there  is  a  hole,  B,  (fig  16  )  called  the 

umbtheus,  or  navel,  whofe  outer,  or  upper  edge  is  furifiihed 
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with  little  leaves,  which  clofe  the  aperture.  —  Laftly,  the 
fpace  V  is  full  of  little  whitifh  bodies,  reprefented  (fig.  19.) 
which  arife  from  the  internal  parietes  of  the  fig,  by  a  large 
pedicle  A,  at  whofe  extremity  is  a  calyx  B  C  ;  from  the  divi- 
fions  whereof  arife  three  other  bodies,  D,  E,  F.  Thefe  bodies 
terminate  in  little  eminences  in  E,  F,  &c.  which  are  capfu- 
Jre,  that  include  an  infinite  number  of  little  grains,  eafily 
perceivable  by  the  microfcope,  and  all  alike  and  of  a  fize, 
perfectly  fimilar  to  the  farinte  in  the  apices  or  capfulae  of  other 
flowers.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  bodies  contained  in 
the  fpace  V,  (fig.  16.)  of  the  fig,  are  real  fig  flowers  ;  tho’ 
feveral  naturalifts  have  taken  thefe  in  the  divifions  A,  and  X, 
for  the  flowers ;  which  have  no  eflential  marks  of  flowers  at 
all. 

fIGURATE,  or  Figurative,  that  which  has  a  relation  to 
figure ;  or  that  teaches  under  fome  obfeure  refemblance. 

A  figurative  Jlyle  is  that  which  abounds  in  figures.  See 
Style. 

"I  he  figurative  ftyle,  F.  Bouhours  obferves,  is  neither  themoft 
juft,  nor  the  beft.  For  this  reafon,  Cicero  directs  us  to  the 
antients,  who,  not  having  yet  bethought  themfelves  to  ufe  fi¬ 
gurative  expreffions,  but  keeping  to  the  moft  proper  and  natu¬ 
ral  way,  have  almoft  all  wrote  well.  Sunt  enim  illi  veteres , 
quia  nondum  ornare  poterant  ea  qua  elicebant ,  omties  prope  pra- 
dare  loquuti. 

Long  ufe,  fay  the  grammarians,  render  that  proper  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  which  at  firft  was  figurative."— The  fame  thoughts  ap¬ 
pear  more  lively  when  exprefled  by  a  figure,  than  when  in 
fimple  terms.  The  reafon  is,  that  figurative  expreffions  de¬ 
note  not  only  the  principal  matter,  but  alfo  the  emotion  and 
paffion  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. 

Figurative  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  myfteries  and 
figures  of  the  old  law.  Thus,  manna  is  faid  to  be  figurative 
of  the  eucharift. 

Figurative  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Greek  Grammar  for  what  we 
otherwife  call  charaaeriftick,  viz.  a  letter  that  charaaerifes  cer¬ 
tain  tenfes  of  the  Greek  verbs  j  or  that  diftinguifties,  and  fpe- 
cifies  them. 

In  the  firft  conjugation  of  the  barytonous  verbs,  the  <p  is  cha¬ 
raaeriftick,  or  figurative  of  the  praeter  tenfe ;  and  the  f  of 
the  future.  See  Characteristic*:. 

Figurate,  or  Figurative  counter -point,  in  mufick,  is  that 
wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of  difeords  along  with  the  concords. 
See  Counter-point. 

Figurative  counter-point  is  of  two  kinds  :  That  wherein  the  dif¬ 
eords  are  introduced  occafionally,  to  ferve  only  as  tranfitions 
from  concord  to  concord  ;  and  that,  wherein  the  difeords  bear 
a  chief  part  in  the  harmony.  See  Discord. 

It  is  a  rule  in  compofition,  that  the  harmony  muft  always  be 
fu  1  on  the  accented  parts  of  the  bar,  or  meafure,  i.  e.  no¬ 
thing  but  concords  are  allowed  in  the  beginning  and  middle  * 
or  the  beginning  of  the  firft  half  of  the  bar,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  latter  half  thereof  in  common  time ;  and  the  beginning, 
and  firft  three  notes  in  triple  time.  But  upon  the  unaccented 
pai  ts,  this  is  not  fo  neceflary  :  But  difeords  may  tranfiently 
pafs  there  without  any  offence  to  the  ear. 

This  the  French  call  fuppofition,  becaufe  the  tranfient  difeord 

fuppofes  a  concord  immediately  to  follow  it.  See  Supposi¬ 
tion. 

Where  the  difeords  are  ufed  as  a  folid,  and  fubftantial  part  of 
the  harmony,  the  counter-point  is  properly  called  the  harmony 
of  difeords.  See  Harmony  of  difeords. 

FIGURE,  Figura,  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  furface  or  termina¬ 
ting  extremes  of  a  body.  See  Surface. 

All  bodies  have  fome  figure whence,  figurability  is  generally 
ranked  among  the  effential  properties  of  body,  or  matter  See 

Matter.  A  body  without  figure,  would  be  an  infinite'bodv 
See  Body,  and  Infinite.  3 *' 

The  corpufcular  philofophers  account  for  every  thing  from  the 
fguies,  bulks,  and  motions  of  the  atoms,  or  primary  corpufi* 
cles  of  bodies.  See  Corpuscular.  1  ^ 

The  earth  is  of  a  fpherical,  or  rather  a  fphxroidal  figure  See 
Earth  Saturn  fometimes  appears  of  an  elliptical,"  or  obW 
figure.  See  Saturn.  ° 

For  the  figures  of  bodies,  confidered  as  objeaS  of  fight  feeVi 

The  author  of  a  coMon  of  dilTertations,  printed  at  Paris 

1,1  'Z15'  f'T  lhC  diiremti™  the  Hebrew  medals’ 
p.  66.  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  make  any  kind  of 
figures,  or  images  of  trees,  plants,  flowers,  buildings,  £* 

excepting  thofe  of  animals,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftarV  Se^ 
Image.  ’ 

1  he  Ichoolmen  difpute,  whether  or  no  the  quality  of  figure  be 
the  Gone  with  that  of  form  ;  and  if  they  differ!  wK?t "  it 
court, tutes  the  difference  ?  Boethius  will  have  figlre  only  ore 
dicated  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  form  of  animate.  Others  ex" 
tend  figure  to  all  natural  things  and  fr,,-™  .  11  ycnfrs  ex’ 

Whence  the  verfe,  S  ’  ^  form  t0  a“  a«.fic,al  ones : 

Fermam  math,  plffi  iic  eje  g 

3,1  kint  °f  bodiK’  b“« 

-cription  be  confider^  ? £  Z  & 

foim  &e“  “  C^UCd  Wi“‘  *7  it 
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Figure  is  alfo  applied  to  reprefentations,  or  images  of  things, 
in  prints,  be. 

Such  a  book  is  printed  with  figures.  The  figures,  or  fchemes 
in  mathematical  and  phyfical  writings,  (hould  be  made  to  fold 
out  of  the  book. 

Some  readers  chufe  to  have  the  figures ,  efpecially  the  mathe¬ 
matical  ones,  in  wood,  for  the  convenience  of  having  them 
immediately  annexed  to  the  matter  they  refer  to  :  Others,  ra¬ 
ther  chufe  to  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  over,  and  having  re- 
courfe  to  another  part  of  the  book,  that  they  may  have  the 
figures  more  neat  and  accurate  on  copper. 

Figure,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  furface  inclofed,  or  circum- 
fcribed  with  one  or  more  lines.  See  Surface. 

Such  are  triangles,  fquares,  polygons,  circles,  ellipfes,  be. 
See  Triangle,  Square,  be. 

Wolfius  defines  figure  a  continuum  terminated  by  a  perime¬ 
ter.  In  which  fenfe  figure  is  applicable  both  to  fuperficies  and 
folids — In  the  former  cafe,  the  perimeter  is  lines  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  furfaces.  See  Perimeter. 

Figures ,  are  either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or  mixt,  according 
as  the  perimeter  confifts  of  right  lines,  curve  lines,  or  both. 
See  Curve. 

The  fuperficial  parts  of  a  figure  are  called  its  fides  ;  the  lowed 
fide,  its  bafie ;  and  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe,  the  vertex. 
See  Base,  Vertex,  be. 

The  height  of  a  figure  is  the  diftance  of  the  vertex  from  the 
bafe.  See  Altitude. 

Equilateral  Figure  is  that  whofe  Tides  are  equal.  See  Equila¬ 
teral. 

Figure  circumficribed,  and  inferibed,  fee  Circumscribed,  and 
Inscribed. 

Similar  Figures,  fee  Similar  figure. 

All  fimilar  figures ,  both  regular  and  irregular ,  are  in  a  dupli- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  homologous  fides. 

Regular  Iigure  is  that  which  is  equilateral ,  and  equiangular. 
Irregular  Figure  is  that  which  is  not  both.  See  Regular  and 
Irregular. 

Figure,  in  conics,  denotes  the  redangle,  made  under  the  latus 
reCtum,  and  tranfverfum  in  the  hyperbola,  and  ellipfis. 
Figure  of  the  diameter — The  redangle  under  any  diameter, 
and  its  proper  parameter,  is  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola  called 
th e  figure  of  that  diameter.  See  Diameter. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes  the  lines  and  co¬ 
lours,  which  form  the  reprefentation  of  a  man,  or  other  ani¬ 
mal.  See  Design. 

There  are  above  an  hundred  figures  in  fuch  a  piece ;  fuch  a 
figure  is  lame,  be. 

But  the  term  figure  is -in  a  more  immediate  and  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  underftood  of  human  perfbnages  ;  thus,  a  painting  is  faid 
to  be  full  of  figures  when  there  are  abundance  of  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  men  ;  and  a  landskip  is  without  figures,  when  there  is 
nothing  but  trees,  plants,  mountains,  be.  See  Colour, 
and  Painting. 

Figures,  in  architedure  and  fculpture,  denote  reprefentations 
ot  things  made  in  folid  matters  ;  fuch  as  ftatues,  be. 

We  fay,  figures  of  brafs,  of  marble,  of  ftuck,  of  plafter, 
be. 

But  in  this  fenfe  too,  the  term  is  more  ufually  applied  to  hu¬ 
man  reprefentations,  than  to  other  things.  Thus  we  fay,  an 
equeftriany^n?,  for  a  man  on  horfeback.  See  Statue. 
Daviler  obferves,  that  thofe,  either  reprefented  fitting,  as 
popes,  be.  or  kneeling,  as  on  monuments,  be.  or  laid  all 
along,  as  rivers,  be.  are  more  properly  called  figures  than  fta¬ 
tues. 

Figure,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  inafliield,  reprefenting,  or  re- 
fembling  a  human  face  ;  as  a  fun,  a  wind,  an  angel,  be. 
Figures  among  the  mafters  of  defence,  are  the  divers  guards, 
poftures  or  difpofitions  of  the  body,  arm,  or  fword. — 
Figure  of  an  eclipfe ,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  a  reprefentation  of 
the  path  or  orbit  of  the  fun  and  the  moon,  during  the  time 
of  the  eclipfe,  upon  paper  ;  with  the  number  of  digits  eclipfed; 
and  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  darknefs.  See 
Eclipse. 

Figure,  or  delineation  of  the  full  moon,  fuch  as  viewed  through 
a  telefcope,  with  two  convex  glades,  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
obfervations  of  eclipfes,  and  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with 
other  luminaries.  In  this  figure  of  the  moon,  are  reprefented 
the  maculae,  or  fpots  of  the  moon,  marked  by  numbers  ;  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fpots,  which  ufually  enter  firft  within  the 
ftiade  at  the  time  of  the  great  eclipfes,  and  alfo  emerge  the 

firft.  See  Moon,  and  Macula. 

Figure,  in  aftrology,  a  defeription,  or  draught  of  the  ftateand 
difpoiition  of  the  heavens,  at  a  certain  hour ;  containing  the 
places  ot  the  planets  and  ftars,  marked  down  in  a  figure  of 
twelve  tiiangles,  called  houfes.  See  House. 

T  his  is  alfo  called  a  horojeope  and  theme.  See  Horoscope, 

be. 

Figure,  in  geomancy,  is  applied  to  the  extremes  of  points, 
lines,  or  numbers,  thrown,  or  caft  at  random  ;  on  the  com¬ 
binations  or  variations  whereof  the  fages  of  this  art  found  their 
fantaltical  divinations. 

Figure,  in  fortification,  is  the  plan  of  the  fortified  place,  or 
the  interior  polygon.  See  Polygon,  be. 

When  the  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular 


when  unequal,  an  irregular  figure.  See  Regular,  be. 
Iigure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  ft eps  which  the  dan¬ 
cers  make  in  order,  and  cadence  ;  confidercd  as  they  mark 
certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

Figure,  in  the  manufactures,  is  applied  to  the  various  defigns 
reprefented  or  wrought  on  velvets,  damasks,  taffaties,  fattins, 
and  other  (tuff’s  and  cloths. 

1  he  moft  ufual  figures  of  fuch  defigns  are  flowers,  imitated 
from  the  life,  or  grotefques  and  compartiments  of  pure  fancy. 
Reprefentations  o(  men,  beads,  birds,  landskips,  have  only 
been  introduced  fince  the  tafte  for  the  Chinefe  ftufft,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  called  fiurees ,  have  begun  to  prevail  among  us. 

It  is  the  woof  of  the  ftufF  that  forms  th e  figures’,  the  warp 
only  ferves  for  the  ground.  In  working  figured  (tuffs,  there 
is  required  a  perfon  to  (hew  the  workman  how  far  he  mud 
raife  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  the 
defign  with  the  woof,  which  is  to  be  pafled  a-cro(s  between  the 
threads  thus  raifed.  I  his  fome  call  reading  the  defign.  See 
Design. 

lor  the  figures  on  tapeflry ,  brocade,  See.  See  Tapestry, 
be. 

For  thofe  given  by  the  calenders ,  printers ,  &c.  See  Calen¬ 
der,  be. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  the  numeral  characters;  or  the 
characters  whereby  numbers  are  exprefied,  or  wrote.  See 
Character. 

Thus  the  number  four  hundred  and  fifty,  is  wrote,  or  ex- 
prefled  by  three  figures  450. 

For  the  antiquity,  ufe,  be.  of  the  numeral  figures ,  fee  nu¬ 
meral  Character. 


The  figures  in  arithmetic,  are  the  nine  digits;  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9  ;  and  o. 

Figure,  in  logic,  denotes  a  certain  difpofition  of  the  terms  of 
a  fy llogifm  ;  particularly  of  the  medium,  with  regard  to  the 
extremes.  See  Term,  and  Syllogism. 

Chauvin  defines  it,  a  proper  placing  or  connecting  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  with  the  extremes,  fo  as  to  have  the  force  and  efFeCi 
ot  a  proof,  or  conclufton.  See  Mode,  and  Extreme. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  there  are  as  many  figures  of  fyllogifms, 
as  there  are  different  connections  of  the  extremes  with  the 
medium  :  fo  that,  though  the  fchoolmen  ordinarily  only 
reckon  three,  yet  a  fourth  might  be  admitted. 

For  the  medium  may  be  either  prefixed  to  both  extremes,  or 
fubjoined  to  both  ;  or,  it  may  be  before  the  major,  and  after 
the  minor,  or  before  the  minor,  and  behind  the  major. 

If  it  be  after  the  major,  and  before  the  minor,  it  is  dually 
called  the  fir Jl  figure  •>  this  feeming  the  neareft  way  of  arguing 
to  the  natural  way.  o  •  ai 

If  it  be  before  the  major,  and  after  the  minor,  ft  is  called  the 
fourth  and  lafi  ;  and  by  the  peripateticks,  the  itidiretf,  and  by 

others,  the  galenical  figure ;  as  varying  too  far  from  the  natural 
form. 


If  it  precede  both,  it  is  called  the  fecond figure 

Anu  if  botb’  the  third  figure ;  as  in  the  following 

technical  dutich  :  a 

Prima  infra,,  bfiupra  :  fiupraqua  bis  altera :  bifque 
Tertia  vult  infra  medium  :  Jupra ,  ultima,  b  infra 
A  fyllogifm,  therefore,  of  the  firfi  figure ,  is  that  wherein  the 
medium  is  feverally  joined  with  both  extremes  of  the  conclu- 
fion,  fo  as  to  be  predicated  of  the  le(Ter ;  the  conclufion  bein« 
fometimes  affirmative,  and  fometimes  negative.  In  that  o*f 
the  fecond  figure ,  the  medium  is  predicated  of  both  ;  and  the 
conclufion  is  al ways  negative.  In  the  third figure ,  the  conclu¬ 
fion,  which  in  the  former  cafes  is  fometimes  genera],  fome¬ 
times  fpecial,  is  always  fpecial. 

The  fourth ,  called  the  inibea  feure,  feme  prefer  before  all 
the  others;  by  reafon  it  is  in  this  alone,  that  the  medium  or 
mean  term  has  its  natural  fituation,  viz.  in  the  midd'e  be- 
tween  the  extremities ;  it  being  in  the  reft  no  more  than  a 

medium  by  office  ;  but  in  th  t  fourth  figure,  the  medium  is  in 
the  middle  place.  See  Medium. 

E.gr.  Take  the  two  terms,  man,  and  living,  for  extremes, 
and  animal  for  the  medium.  The  mind  argues  thus,  there  is  a 
connection  between  man  and  animal ;  and  between  animal  and 
hvmg  ;  therefore  the  order  g,  man,  animal,  living,  and  by 
animal,  as  a  medium,  the  two  extremes  are  conjoined,  as  the 
extremes  of  a  line  are  connected  by  the  middle 

A  C  A  B  C  ‘ 
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Figure,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  phrafe,  or  turn  of  fpeech  or  dif- 

courfe,  finer  and  nobler  than  what  is  ufed  in  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  fpeaking. 

Figures,  by  the  Grcth  called  fchemata,  are  the  enrichments 
of  d.fcourfe,  whtch  we  only  ufe  when  raifed  and  moved  with 
the  coniideration  of  fomething  extraordinary.  See  Sub¬ 
lime.  ' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  figures  ;  the  one  of  fentences,  and 
contained  in  the  fenfe  itfelf,  without  any  immediate  depen- 
dance  on  any  particular  words :  the  other  are  only  in  the 
words  themfelves.  J 

Of  the  Figures  of  fentences,  fome  are  deftgned  to  move ;  others 
to  teach ;  and  others  only  to  delight. 


Of 
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Of  the  Arft  kind,  the  moft  confiderable  are,  exclamation, 
imprecation,  obfecration,  interrogation,  doubting,  praeteri- 
tion,  expolition,  and  epiphonema. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond,  are  the  antithefis,  correction,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  lufpenfion. 

Thofe  of  the  tbirdy  the  apoftrophe,  hypotypoAs,  profopo- 
poeia,  ethopoeia,  and  profopographia.  See  each  under  its  pro¬ 
per  head,  Exclamation,  be. 

Of  Figures  of  words ,  fome  are  tropes,  i.  e.  tranflations  of 
words  from  their  proper  Agnification,  to  fome  more  remote 
and  extraordinary  one.  See  Trope. 

The  principal  of  .thefe  are,  the  metaphor,  allegory,  metony¬ 
my,  fynecdoche,  irony  and  farcafm,  metalepfis,  antonoma- 
iia,  and  lyllepAs.  v 


Uthers  are  Figures  ©f  words,  properly  fo  called,  and  no 
tropes;  being  fo  inherent  in  the  words,  that  upon  changinj 
Of  thofe,  the  Figure  is  deftroyed :  as  in  amantes  funt  amentes 

Juht>$e  Ftgure  wou  d  e  oft’ if  inftead  0f  amentes  7°u 

Of  thefe,  the  principal  are,  repetition,  converfion,  complexion 
gradation,  fynonymy,  polyfyndeton  and  polyptoton,  reticency 
disjunction,  Amilitude,  paronomafy,  and  tranfition.  See  eacl 
figure  under  its  proper  article,  as  Metaphor,  Allegory 
Metonomy,  Synecdoche,  Irony,  Sarcasm,  be. 
ToFigvkes  of  Profcdy  belong  the  fynalaepha,  eahlipfis,  erafis. 
disemfis,  fyftole,  and  diaftole. 

Figure,  in  grammar,  is  an  expreffion  that  deviates  from  the 
common  and  natural  rules  of  grammar ;  either  for  the  fake  o 
elegancy,  or  brevity. 

The  beft  grammarians  only  reckon  four  Figures  ;  the  elliofis 
pleonafm,  fyllepfis,  and  hyperbaton.  Others  add  two  more 
vtz.  antiptoAs,  and  enallage.  S<*  each  in  its  place,  Ellipsis! 
Pleonasm,  be. 


Figure  is  alfo  ufed  among  divines,  for  the  myfteries  reprefented 
or  delivered  obfourely  to  us  under  certain  types  or  actions  in 
the  Old  Teftament.  See  Type. 

Thus  manna  is  held  a  Figure ,  or  type  of  the  euchariit :  the 
death  of  Abel  a  Figure  of  the  fuffering  of  Chrift. 

Many  divines  and  criticks  contend  that  all  the  aaions,  hi- 
ftories,  ceremonies,  be.  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  only  Fi¬ 
gures,  types,  and  prophecies  of  what  was  to  befal  under  the 
New.  See  Mystical.  The  Jews  are  fuppofed  to  have 
had  the  Figures  or  fhadows,  and  we  the  fubftance.  See 

pROPHE CY. 

Figure  is  alfo  applied  in  a  like  fonfo  to  profane  matters  ;  as  the 
emblems,  enigma’s,  fables,  fymbols,  and  hieroglyphics  of  the 
ancients.  See  Emblem,  ^Enigma,  Devise  be. 

FIGURED,  in  the  manufactures.  A  figured  ’camlet,  fluff, 
tabby,  be.  is  that  whereon  there  are  divers  defigns  of  flowers’ 
figures,  branches,  be.  impreffed  by  means  of  hot  irons.  See 
Camlet. 

Figured  Ribbands ,  firft  came  into  fafliion  about  the  year  1680. 
The  method  of  performance  was  by  fucceflively  applying  fteei 
plates  engraven  with  diverfe  ornaments,  as  flowers,  °birds, 
grotefques,  be.  }  5 

But  one  Chandelier,  a  ribband-maker  of  Paris,  invented  a 
much  better  and  readier  way  of  doing  it ;  by  a  machine  not 
unlike  the  flatter  ufed  in  coining  to  flatten  the  pieces  of  metal ; 
only  much  Ampler. 

The  principal  parts  thereof,  were  two  fteei  cylinders,  engra¬ 
ven  with  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented.  Thefe  Cy¬ 
linders  were  placed  over  each  other,  like  the  rolls  of  a  rollini- 
prefs  j  having  each  of  them,  at  one  of  its  extremes,  a  little 
dented  wheel,  one  of  which  catching  into  the  other,  the  whole 
was  put  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  winch,  or  handle,  faften- 
ed  to  the  firft. 

The  machine  thus  prepared  :  the  workman  heats  the  cylinders, 
and  places  the  ribband  in  the  little  fpace  remaining  between 
the  two,  which  he  contracts  yet  further  by  a  ferew,  that 
preffes  the  upper  down  upon  the  lower ;  then  turning  the  rolls 
by  the  handle,  a  whole  piece  of  ribband  is  figured  in  lefs  time 
than  a  Angle  yard  could  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  See 
Ribband. 

Figured  Velvety  fee  the  article  Velvet. 

FILAMENT,  in  medicine,  anatomy,  nat.  hiftory,  be.  a  term 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Fibre ;  for  thofe  Ane  threads 
whereof  the  flefh,  nerves,  skins,  plants,  roots,  be.  are  com ’ 
pofed.  See  Fibre. 


FIL ANDERS  *,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks,  be.  conA: 
ing  of  Alaments,  or  firings  of  blood,  coagulated  and  dried  ;  0 
cafioned  by  a  violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by  which  the  bio 
extravafating,  hardens  into  the  Agures  above-mentioned  ; 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  reins,  hips,  b'c. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Filatiders  j  formed  from  fit,  thread. 
tilanders  are  alfo  a  fort  of  Ane,  fmall  worms,  which  great 
incommode  the  hawk  in  the  gorge  and  about  the  heart,  live 
and  lungs ;  and  which,  on  fome  occaAons,  are  of  fervice, 
they  feed  on  the  fuperfluities  of  thofe  parts. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  thefe  Filandersy  or  vermiculn  T 
flrft,  in  the  gorge,  or  throat;  the  fecond,  in  the  belly:  f 
third,  in  the  reins;  the  fourth,  are  called  needles,  on  a 
count  of  their  exceeding  Anenefs.  The  fymptoms  that  d 
cover  the  difeafe,  are,  the  bird’s  gaping  frequently ;  ftraini 
the  Aft  or  perch  with  her  pounces;  croaking  in  the  nigh 
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ruffling  her  traiii ;  rubbing  her  eyes,  wings,  noftrils,  be. 

As  the  worms  are  very  reftlefs,  the  bird  is  frequently  endea¬ 
vouring  to  caft  them  up;  and  in  opening  his  mouth  you  will 
readily  difeover  them.  From  the  throat,  be.  they  will  afeend 
to  the  larynx,  brain,  be.  and  over  the  whole  body. 

The  ordinary  caufe  is  bad  food;  The  cure  is,  not  by  killing 
them,  for  fear  of  impofthumes  from  their  corruption ;  but 
chiefly  by  ftupifying  them,  that  they  may  be  offenftve  but  felA 
dom. 

This  is  beft  effected  by  making  the  bird  fwallow  a  clove  of 
garlick ;  after  which  fhe  will  feel  nothing  of  the  Filanders 
for  forty  days*  Others  ufe  rue,  worm-powder;  aloes;  vervain; 
faffron,  be. 

FILAZER,  or  FiLAfcER,  ah  officer  in  the  court  of  Commori 
pleas,  fo  called,  becaufe  he  files  the  writs,  whereon  he  makes 
out  procefs.  See  File. 

Of  thefe  there  are  fourteen,  in  the  feveral  divifloris,  and 
counties  of  England.  They  make  out  all  writs,  and  procefs 
upon  original  writs,  iffuing  out  of  the  chancery,  as  well  real; 
as  perfonaland  mixed,  returnable  in  that  court.  See  Writ; 
be. 

In  actions  merely  perfonal,  where  the  defendants  are  returned 
fummoned,  they  make  out  pone’s  or  attachments  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  returned  and  executed,  if  the  defendant  appears  not,  they 
make  out  a  diftringas;  and  fo  ad  inflnituin,  or  till  he  does  ap¬ 
pear.  See  Distringas,  be. 

If  he  be  returned  nihil,  then  procefs  of  capias  inflnite,  if  the 
plaintiff  will ;  or  after  the  third  capias,  the  plaintiff  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  outlawry,  in  the  county  where  his  original  is  ground¬ 
ed,  and  have  an  exigent  with  proclamation* 

The  Fiiazers  Jikewife  make  out  all  writs  of  view  in  real  actions, 
where  the  view  is  prayed ;  and  upon  replevins  or  recordari’s, 
Writs  of  retorno  habendo,  fecond  deliverance,  and  writ  of 
withernam.  In  real  actions,  writs  of  grand  and  petit  cape  be¬ 
fore  appearance. 

They  enter  all  appearances,  and  fpecial  bails,  upon  any  procefs 
made  by  them.  They  make  the  Arft  feire  facias  upon  fpecial 
bails,  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  diftringas  nuper  vice  comitem 
vel  balivum,  and  duces  tecum  ;  and  all  fuperfedeas’s  upon  fpe¬ 
cial  bail  or  appearance,  be.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  cum 
caufa  upon  the  fheriff’s  return  that  the  defendant  is  detained 
with  other  adions,  writs  of  adjournment  of  a  term,  in  cafe 
of  peftilence,  war,  or  pubiick  difturbance. 

Till  an  order  of  court  made  14  Jac.  I.  which  limited  the  Fila* 
zers  to  all  matters  and  proceedings  before  appearance,  and  the 
prothonotaries  to  all  after,  they  alfo  entered  declarations,  im¬ 
parlances,  judgments,  and  pleas,  whereto  a  ferjeant’s  hand  was 
not  requiftte,  and  made  out  writs  of  execution,  and  divers 
other  judicial  writs  after  appearance* 

FILBERDS,  or  Filbuds,  the  beft  fort  of  fmall  nuts,  worth 
planting  in  orchards,  or  gardens*  See  Nuts. 

They  are  faffed  from  nuts  fet  in  the  earth,  or  fuckefs  from  thg 
roots  of  an  old  tree';  or  may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hazel 
nut. 

They  deiightin  a  Ane,  mellow,  light  ground,  but  will  gfov* 

almoft  any  where,  efpecially  if  defended  from  violent  and  cold 
winds. 

The  tree  is  eafily  propagated,  bears  well,  and  is  of  two  forts, 
the  white,  and  the  red  •  but  the  former  is  the  beft. 

FILE*,  an  inftrument  of  fteei,.  cut  in  little  hatches,  of  furrows; 
ufed  by  the  workmen  in  metals,  to  fmooth,  polifh,  and  other- 
wife  fafhion  the  fame. 


f  m  V  T  V  ,V“cldlv  ngmrymga  long  leries  of 
fucceffion  of  any  kind  of  things ;  of//,  thread. 

Files  'bear  a  near  refemblance  to  rafps ;  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  is,  that  the  former  are  cut  with  edged  tools  •  and 
the  latter  punched  with  pointed  ones.  See  Rasp* 

The  File  is  a  principal  inftrument  in  all  the  kinds  and  pafts 
fmithery.  It  fhould  be  forged  of  the  beft  fteei ;  after  which 
rubbing  it  with  greafe,  to  make  it  more  foft  under  the  chiffel 
they  cut  it  with  chiffels  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that  way,  and 
of  this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grain  or  tooth  requi- 

After  cutting  the  File,  it  remains  to  be  tempered  ;  which  being 

the  principal  myftery  in  the  making  of  Files,  wilFdeferve  to 
be  particularly  deicribed. 

Files,  then,  are  tempered  with  a  compoAtion  of  chimney  foot* 
very  dry,  and  hard,  diluted  and  worked  up  With  urine  and 
vinegar  ;  to  which  is  added  common  fait:  the  whole  to  be  re^ 
duced  to  the  confiftence  of  muftard. 

Now,  the  Files  being  cut,  and  rubbed  ovef  with  vitiecnf  ind 
fait,  to  feu,  off  the  greafe  laid  on  for  the  cutting,  iKom 
them  over  wtth  this  compofition  ;  and  having  laid  feveral  of 
them  together  in  a  packet,  and  covered  them  in  loam,  thee 
put  them  m  a  charcoal  fire :  Out  of  which  they  are  taken  out 

agam,  by  that  time  they  have  acquired  a  cherry  colour,  which 

ts  known  by  a  little  rod  of  the  fame  fteei,  put  in  along  with 

them.  Upon  taking  them  out,  they  caft  them  into  the  cold, 
eft  fpring  water  they  can  get. 

Iron  Fi/ri  require  a  more  intenfe  heat,  than  fteei  ones.  When 
the  Files  are  cold,  they  clean  them  with  charcoal,  a  rag,  be, 
to  take  away  any  of  the  foot  or  faeces  left  in  the  cuttings :  Then 
drying  them  before  the  Are,  they  put  them  up  carefully  in  * 
box  ol  wheat  bran,  to  keep  them  from  rufting, 
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pifti  are  of  different  forms,  according  to  the  different  ufes  and 
occaffons:  Thofe  in  common  ufe  are  the  fquare;  flat,  triangu¬ 
lar,  half-round,  thin  file,  be.  all  which  are  made  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  as  well  as  different  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs, 
to  take  place,  according  as  the  work  is  more  or  lefs  ad¬ 
vanced  :  Some  cutting  fafter,  as  the  rough  tooth'd  File ,  &c. 
others  more  flowly,  as  the  fine  tooth'd  File ,  he.  See  h  ILING. 

File,  isalfo  a  thread  or  wire,  whereon  writs,  or  other  exhibits 
in  courts,  or  offices  are  faftened,  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe 
keeping  and  ready  turning  to  the  fame. 

File,  or  label ,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  reprefented  in  Fab. 
Herald,  fig.  23.  though  fometimes  of  more,  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  points,  being  the  difference  or  diftinCtion  of  a  fecond  fon 
It  is  fometimes  alfo  born  as  a  charge  in  a  coat  armour,  of 
which  Guillim  gives  many  inftanceS:  But  it  isoftnerthe  dif- 
'  ference  or  mark  of  diftinCtion,  which  the  elder  brother  bears 
in  his  coat,  during  his  father’s  life.  See  Difference. 

Some  diftinguifh  File ,  and  label,  calling  the  File  the  upper  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  and  the  label  the  points  which  iffiie  from  it. 
See  Label. 

File  of  three  or  more  labels.  See  Label. 

I  ile,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  a  row  of  men  {landing  one  behind, 
or  below,  another,  from  front  to  rear. 

Or  File,  is  a  line  or  feries  of  foldiers,  placed  one  before  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  thus  compofing  the  depth  of  a  battalion  or  fquadron, 
which  in  the  infantry  ordinarily  confift  of  fix  foldiers  in  a  File, 
and  in  the  cavalry  of  three.  See  Battalion. 

They  fay,  cloje  the  Files ,  that  is,  bring  the  men  nearer  each 
other :  double  the  Files ,  i.  e.  double  the  depth  of  the  battalion  ; 
and  dimini{h  its  breadth  or  front  by  one  half. — The  laft  or 
hindermoft  perfon  is  faid  to  bring  up  the  File. 

FILIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation  of  Son.  See 
Son. 

The  divines  ufually  diftinguiffi  between  a  fervile,  and  a  filial 
fear.  The  moil  abandoned  may  have  a  fervile  fear  of  God, 
fuch  as  that  of  a  flave  to  his  mailer ;  but  not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e. 
a  fear  refulting  from  love  and  refpeCt. 

FILIGRANE  *  or  Filligree  work ,  a  kind  of  enrichment 
on  gold,  or  filver,  wrought  delicately  in  manner  of  little 
threads,  or  grains,  or  both  intermixed. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  fil  or  filum ,  thread,  and  gra- 

num,  grain. 

In  Latin  it  is  called  filiatim  elaboratum  opus,  argentum  durum. 
This  cabinet  is  furniihed  with  divers  fine  pieces  of  filligree 
work.  Wehavevafes,  torches,  be.  of  filligree  work. 

FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  fmithery,  be.  fuc- 

,  ceeding to  forging.  See  File. 

The  coarfer  cut  files  are  always  to  be  fucceeded  by  finer;  and 
in  all  the  kinds  the  rule  is,  to  lean  heavy  on  the  file  in  thruft- 
ing  it  forward,  becaufe  the  teeth  of  the  file  are  made  to  cut  for¬ 
wards.  But  in  drawing  the  file  back  again  for  a  fecond  ftroke, 
it  is  to  be  lightly  lifted  juft  above  the  work,  by  reafon  it  cuts 
not  coming  back. 

The  rough  or  coarfe-tooth’d  file  (which  when  large,  is  called  a 
rubber )  ferves  to  take  off  the  unevenneffes  of  the  work,  left 
by  the  hammer,  in  forging.  See  Forging. 

The  baftard-tooth’d  file  is  to  take  out  too  deep  cuts,  and  file 
ftrokes  made  by  the  rough  file.  The  fine  tooth’d  file  takes 
out  the  cuts,  or  file  ftrokes,  the  baftard  file  made.  And  the 
fmooth  file  thofe  left  by  the  fine  file. 

In  this  order  the  files  of  feveral  cuts  are  to  fucceed  each  other 
till  the  work  is  as  fmooth  as  it  can  be  filed.  After  which  it 
may  be  made  yet  fmoother  with  emery,  tripoli,  be.  See 
Polishing. 

FILIUS  ante  patrem,  q.  d.  the  fon  before  the  father,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  applied  by  botanifts  and  florifts,  to  plants,  whofe 
flowers  come  out  before  their  leaves.  Such  are  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  colchicum,  or  meadow- faffron. 

FILLET*;  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  FRiENUM. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Filet,  form’d  of  fil,  thread. 

Fillet,  in  botany,  fee  the  article  Thread. 

Fi  llet,  Feniola,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle,  or  bordure,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bordure.  See  Bordure. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  withdrawn  inwards ;  and  is  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  field.  It  runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as 
a  lace  over  a  cloak. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn,  like  the  bar,  from 
the  finifter  point  of  the  chief  a-crofs  the  fhield ;  in  manner  of 
a  fcarf:  tho’  it  is  fometimes  alfo  feen  in  the  fituation  of  a 
bend,  fefs,  crols,  be. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  Fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  chief ; 
and^ placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Chief. 

Fillet,  or  Filet,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  little  fquare 
member  or  ornament,  ufed  in  divers  places,  and  on  divers 
occaiions  ;  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  corona,  over  a  greater 
moulding.-— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  1.  fcf  fig.  26.  lit.  /,  *,  t.  fig. 

2?/  ‘Lj’  32-  llt:;  fig.  24.  lit.  c,  e. 

7heJr  ;he  fam?  WIth  what  the  French  call  Reglet ;  Ban- 
de,  b  Bandelette ;  the  Italians,  Lijla,  or  Liftella.  See  Re- 
giet,  List,  be. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  be.  for  a  little 
rule,  or  reglet  of  leal  gold,  drawn  over  certain  mouldings; 


or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pannels,  be.  efpccially  when  paint¬ 
ed  white ;  by  way  of  enrichment. 

Fillets,  in  the  manage,  are  the  loins  of  an  horfe  ;  which  be- 
^  gin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  refts. 

FILM,  athinskin,  or  pellicle.  See  Pellicle. 

In  plants,  it  is  that  thin  woody  skin,  which  feparates  the  feeds 
in  the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  or  Filtre,  in  chymiftry,  be.  a  piece  of  cloth, 
linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  ufed  to  filtrate  or  {train  liquors 
through.  See  Filtration. 

The  Filtre  has  the  fame  ufe  and  effeCt,  with  regard  to  liquids, 
that  the  fieve,  or  fearce  has  in  dry  matters. 

Fibres  are  of  two  forts.— The  firft,  fimple  pieces  of  paper, 
or  cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  pafled  without  further 
ceremony. 

The  fecond  are  twilled  up  like  a  skain  or  wick,  and  firft  wet, 
then  fqueez  d,  and  one  end  put  in  the  veflel  that  contains  the 
liquor  to  be  filtrated.  The  other  end  is  to  be  out,  and  hang 
down  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  By  means  hereof,  the 
pureft  part  of  the  liquor  diftils  drop  by  drop  out  of  the  veflel  • 
leaving  the  coarfer  part  behind. 

This  Filter  or  Philter  acts  as  a  fiphon.  See  Siphon. 

Filter  *  is  alfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue  of  infpiring 
love.  See  Charms. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  qibfiov,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing,  of  Qihzu,  amo,  I  Jove. 

FILTRATION,  the  aCt  of  paffinga  thing  thro’  a  filtre;  called 
alfo  Colature ,  Percolation ,  and  Tranfiolation.  See  Filtre  and 
Percolation. 

Filtration  is  a  kind  of  diftillation ;  performed  by  {training  a 
liquor  thro’  a  cloth,  bag,  linen,  or  brown  paper,  in  order  to 
clarify,  or  purify  it. 

The  moft  commodious  way  of  filtrating ,  is  by  brown  paper 
faften’d  over  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  funnel ;  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  pores  admits  only  the  finer  parts  through,  and 
keeps  the  reft  behind,  See  Filter. 

There  are  alfo  Filtrations  thro’  fand,  pulverized  glaft,  be. 
Spirits  of  vitriol,  fait  and  nitre,  are  filtrated  through  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  beaten  glafs,  in  the  bottom  of  a  funnel. 

The  fecretion  of  the  divers  juices  in  the  body,  from  the  mafs 
of  blood,  feem  to  be  little  elfe  but  Filtration.  Pitcairn,  and 
other  late  authors,  hold  that  the  diverftty  of  Filtrations  does 
not  depend  on  the  different  configurations  of  pores;  but  on 
their  different  fizes  or  diameters.  See  Secretion. 

Springs  alfo  fee m  to  be  railed  from  the  ocean  by  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Filtration.  See  Spring. 

Filtration  in  pharmacy,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  tin&ures  •  as 
when  fome  portion  is  drawn  from  the  ingredients,  or  fufpen- 
ded  in  the  tin£ure,  which  is  not  neceflary  thereunto ;  but 
difturbs  and  renders  the  reft  unpleafant,  both  to  the  palate 
and  fight.  * 

Befides  this,  there  is  a  Filtration,  which  has  much  tortured, 
the  philofophy  of  fome  ages  to  account  for,  viz.  that  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  afeent  of  the  finer  parts  of  a  liquor,  up  a  cord,  or 
skain  of  cotton,  or  fuch  like  matter,  which  is  contrived  to 
drop  over  another  veflel,  and  leave  the  grofler  behind. 

Some  fay,  that  the  caufe  of  this  afeent  is,  becaufe  the  liquor 
fwells  thofe  parts  of  the  filter,  that  touch  it,  by  entering  into 
the  pores  of  the  threads,  which  compofe  it,  whereby  they 
rife  up,  touch,  and  wet  thofe  next  above  them ;  and  thefe 
again  the  next  threads  ;  and  fo  on,  to  the  bfim  of  the  veflel  - 
when  the  liquor  runs  over,  and  defeends  in  the  other  part  of 
the  filter  which  hangs  down,  by  its  own  natural  gravity. 

But  this  account  is  liable  to  many  objections;  efpecially  as 
liquors  rife  after  the  like  manner  in  glafs  tubes,  much  above 
the  furface  of  the  liquor  they  are  immerfed  in ;  where  the 
glafs  cannot  be  imagined  thus  to  fwell.  See  Capillary 
Others  account  for  it,  by  confidering  every  filter,  as  compofed 
of  a  great  number  of  long,  {mail,  folid  bodies,  which  lie  very 
clofe  together;  fo  that  the  air  getting  in  between  them,  lofes 
much  of  its.preflure,  and  cannot  gravitate  fo  ftrongly,  ’  as  it 
doth  in  the  ’fluid  without  them :  The  confequence  is,  that 
the  parts  of  the  water  between  the  threads  of  the  filter  muft 
be  preffed  upwards,  and  afeend  till  they  come  fo  high,  as  by 
their  weight  to  counter-balance  the  general  preffure’on  the 
other  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Laftly,  the  retainers  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  deduce 
the  phenomenon  from  the  principle  of  attraction.  See  At¬ 
traction.  According  to  them,  the  caufe  of  this  Filtra¬ 
tion,  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  with  that  whereby  fluids  afeend  up 
heaps  or  lumps  of  allies,  fand,  be.  The  fame  with  that 
whereby  water  is  raifed  in  form  of  vapour ;  the  fap  rifes  in 
vegetables ;  and  the  blood  circulates  through  the  capillary  ar¬ 
teries,  and  the  extremely  minute  glandular  {trainers.  See 
Ascent  of  liquors. 

FIMBRLE.  The  extremities  or  border  of  the  tube  fallopian® 
were  formerly  thus  called  ;  the  word  fignifying  a  fringed  bor¬ 
der,  which  that  part  refembles.  See  Fab.  Anat.  (Splanch) 

^  fig-  9*  dcl-  See  the  article  Fallopian  tube. 

FIMBRIATED,  a  term  in  heraldry,  fignifying  that  an  ordina¬ 
ry  is  edged  round  with  another  of  a  different  colour. 

Thus  he  beareth  or,  a  crofs  patee  gules  fimbriated  fable. 

FIN, 


F  I  N 


See 


FIN,  that  part  of  a  fifti,  made  in  fafhion  of  a  feather. 

r  I  s  H . 

The  office  of  the  Fin,  has  commonly  been  foppofed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  feathers  in  fowls ;  and  to  aflift  the  fifh  in 

iaSteamSe.°r  ‘ba  >~a- 

It  is  the  tail  is  the  great  inftrument  of  fwimming-  The  Fins 

only  ferve  to  keep  the  fifh  upright,  and  prevent  vacilla&n 
or  wavering.  See  Swimming,  Tail  &c  vaciljanon, 

Whale  Y iKs  are  commonly  taken  for  that  part  of  the  whale 
wh.ch  the  populace  call  whale-bone ;  but  whence  the  mTftake 
fhould  arife,  is  not  eafy  to  determine 

It  that  fibrous’  flexib]^  matter  is  not  the  Fins  of 

thatfiih,  but  rather  its  teeth;  that  fpecies  of  whales  wherein 
thefe  Fins  are  found,  having  no  other  teeth.  They  are  taken 
out  of  the  throat,  and  are  ufually  about  a  fpan  broad  and  four 
teen  or  fifteen  long.  See  Whale  -bone.  '  ^ 

The  whale  Fins  are  the  moft  valuable  narf  nf  •  ,  c 

Whale  Fishe  r y.  vaiuaoie  part  of  the  animal.  See 

FINAL,  that  which  terminates,  or  comes  laft  in  any  thine* 
as,  a  final  judgment;  final  fen  fence,  i^c.  y 

Divines  call  the  impenitence  of  the  reprobate  final  as  Iuddo 
■  fing  it  to  continue  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  P ’  PP 
INAL  Caufie,  is  the  end  for  which  any  thino-  is  done  The 

t % 

Cause.  ’  h  execution-  See  Final 

Fiual  Caufes  are  of good  ufe  in  ethics ;  but  mifcfiievous  in  nhv 
pSs  fome^views  ^ 

ft™*6  “  “  ^  ^  in‘°  th‘  “  CaufoySrn/ 

Fina  l  Letters,  are  thofe  which  dole  words.  The  figure  called 
The  H’ebrewl  h?  “  retrenching/®/  letters:  See  Anocort 

end  of  a  wd  Z  A  le?crs;  wWch>  at  the 

«  Th!  E  •  h  dferem  fiEu,'e  frc™  what  they  have 
at  <-fe  begmmng  or  ,  the  middle  thereof  Thefe  £ .  ^ 

•’  T  CaPh>  mem>  nun,  Pe?  tfade;  which  even; 
where  but  at  the  ends  of  words  are  wrote  D  i  ^  v  ^ 

FINANCES  *,  in  the  French  policyTTnot’e  tZ  „  V'  f 

,  the  king,  and  ftate :  Much  the  fame  with  the  tnir  °f 
exchequer  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  fifcus  of  the  Rom[n7’  See" 
Treasury,  Exchequer,  idc.  ’  ^ 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  German  Fin**"*  r 
ufury.  Though  du  Cange  chufes  rather  to  dSf  n  frrap,nS> 
barbarous  Lati  *  financial “  ft°m  ‘hc 

^ommiffioners 

sr brd  high  ^  &  see^LifTtr^;: 

The  French  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  fio-urpc  , 

chafers,  which  they  call  Cbiffre  de  land.  See  ChI 

FINE,  that  which  is  pure,  and  without  mixture  "m 
E  particularly  ufed  in  Speaking  of  gold,  and  filver.' 
tine  gold  fhould  be  of  twenty-four  caradfs  •  hnr  <•!-.«  •  , 

-  Kany  that  tifesto  fuch  a  debtee  of  ft lZL  ^ 

Gold  thus/®,  is  foft,  and  difficult  to  work  ;  for  which  rea 
fon  they  always  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  alloy  with  if  S 
Gold,  Alloy,  and  Caract.  1  See 

a1'fo/*tott°ftWel''ePenny'WeishtS-  S“StLv£R;fce 

^‘of^ortt;  ?o~  rftnSf?  jU,liCeS’  a"d 

EwE”’  aPPearS  '°  be  a  COncord>  acknowIedged  and  re- 
EhfnE™  a  copjpetent  jtrdge,  touching  fbme  hereditament 
or  hing  immoveable,  that  was  in  controvert  between  the 
parties  to  the  fame  concord;  and  for  the  better  credk  of  if 

tranfaaion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  becaufe  levied  in  his  court.  tlle 

Hence  it  binds  women  covert,  being  parties  nnd  mu 
otdinatily  the  law  difables  ’to  traS f okly" 

That  a  prefumption  of  deceit  or  evil-meaning  is  excluded 

p  “heb".S  2nd  h,S  C0Uft  °f  jUftke  are  Wp^  tote 
Onginally  this /"ff/ concord  was  inftituted  and  allowed  in  re 

T  ,-ff '  by,  fhe  law  and  andent  oonrfe  of  proceSne 
plaintiff  could  agree  or  end  the  caufe  without  hceneS  l 
court.  So  as  Fine,  have  been  anciently  levied  in  ne/f  t 
aflions;  and  for  no  greater  a  fum  of  money  than 
But  ime  has  produced  other  ufes  of  Fine's  via  To  ,  rr 
entails,  and  with  more  certaintv  to  nafc  lu  **  a  CUt  °ff 

s^nt 

only  operating  a  prefem  bar  and  conclulion  aL  n’ft  ,b  f 
mzor  or  perfon  who  paffes  the  and  h„  “  h.  '  C?E‘ 
years  end,  again!!  all  others,  not  e’xpre%  exc  mk  ^  *5  fi'C 
claiming  (if  it  be  levied  upon  good  confideration  and  wllZ! 
covin)  as  women  covert,  perfons  under  ™  mthout 

Prisoners,  or  fQch  as  arr/7ut  of  the  realm  at 
acknowledging.  "  at  tlme  op  its 


FIN 


This  Fine  hath  m  it  five  efTeritial  parts,  i 0  The  original  was 
taken  out  agamfi*  the  cognizor.  20°  The  king’s  licence 
giving  the  parties  liberty  to  accord  ;  for  which  he  hath  a 
e  1  e  Mgs  fiver ;  being  accounted  part  of  the  crown  re- 
f  r  ol  he  COo  “rd  itfdf’  which  begins  thus,  Et  eft  con- 
Ztia  ?lS'  •  4  Jhe  note  or  abftmdf  of  the  begin- 

?2g  h“S’  ^/r.  R-  iU£^tem,  &  S.  Lf  T.  uxorem  ejus 

itZ-  fS>  &c-(^e  in  Head  of  ^  anciently 
impedientes  was  ufed.)  50  The  foot  of  the  efl  finl 

in  T0rfia  ^  m  CUrmo  d°mini  r&s  °Pud  lVefi-  a  diepafich* 
tnjuindeam  dies  anno,  &c.)  concludes  all,  containing  the 

w/s’made1"’  3nd  P  and  before  what  juflice  the  concord 

are  either  Jingle,  or 

'J'inhvVh  that’  57  Whicb  notbfng  fs  granted  or  rendered  back 
again  by  the  cogmzees  to  the  cognizors,  or  any  of  them. 

ret  FlN"  COntams  a  grant  and  render-back,  either  of  fame 

1  ifHf  ?°n n  °7  ler  th'nS  °Ut  of  the  Jand»  or  of  the 
land  itfelf,  to  all  or  fome  of  the  cognizors  for  fome  eftate,  li¬ 
miting  thereby  remainders  to  Grangers  not  named  in  the 
Writ  or  covenant. 

Sometimes  alfo  a  double  Fine  is,  when  the  lands  lie  in  feveral 
counties. 

Fines  with  regard  to  their  effed,  are  divided  into  executed  and 
executory, 

YlT(rTTf\'  a  fliC,h,  fS’  of  its  6wn  force>  gwes  a  prefent  pof- 
feffion  (at  leaft  in  law)  to  a  cognizee,  fo  that  he  needs  no  writ 

of  habere  facias  fieifinam,  for  execution  of  the  fame :  of  which 
iort  is  a  r me  fiur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo,  he.  that  is,  upon 
acknowledgment  that  the  thing  mentioned  in  the  concord  is 

We(fZaS5?aK  ^  Ula  ^  id£m  habSt  de  d°n°  c°Snitoris- 

The  reafon  is  becaufe  this  Fine  palTeth  by  way  of  reteafe  of  a 
thing  which  the  cognizee  hath  already  (at  leaft  by  fuppofition) 

«tvS  Sw T s,ft  of  tlle  C0gni20r;  which 

Fines  executory  are  fuch,  as  of  their  own  force  do  not  execute  or 
give  the  pofleffion  to  the  cognizee  without  entry  or  adfion 

ut  require  a  Writ  of  habere  fiacias  fieifinam  :  as  a  Fine  fur  cogni¬ 
zance  de  droit  tantum.  J  g  l 

Fines  are  only  now  levied  in  the  court  of  common-pleas  at 
Weftminfter,  in  regard  of  the  fblemnity  thereof,  ordlSed 
J  tbe  18  Edw.  I.  before  which  time  they  were 

th?  llmh  CVled  m  the  C°untF  courts’  court-barons,  ^nd  in 
the  exchequer;  as  may  be  feen  in  Origines  jurididales  he 
Plowden  fays,  there  were  /3*«  levied  before  the  conqueft; 
rr  eck  afi  'r^,  us?  he  feen  the  exemplification  of  one  of 

aue7il,‘hHemftySrmTJl0U£h  °Ugdafe  affi™>  — 

Fine  alfo,  according  to  Cowel,  fignifies  a  fum  of  money  paid 

s;”::for  lands  pr  '« *>«*> 

Fine  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  amends,  pecuniary  punifhment 
or  recompence,  for  an  offence  committed  againft  the  W* 
and  his  laws ;  or  againft  a  lord  of  a  manour  * 

ffitt  Cafe  a  ma"  “  faid>  facm  Fmem  *  *!*#"■  «• 

In  all  the  diverfities  of  the  ufe  of  the  word  Pine,  it  hath  but 
oik  igm  cation ;  and  that  is,  a  final  conclufion,  or  end  of 

differences  between  parties. - In  the  laft  fenfe,  where  it 

denotes  the  ending  and  remiffion  of  an  offence,  it  is  ufed  bv 
Bradon,  who  fpeaks  of  a  commm  Fine  that  the  country  pays 

to  the  king  for  falfe  judgments,  or  other  trefpaffes,  which  u  L 
he  affeffed  by  thejuft.ces  in  eyre  before  their  dkparture  by 

th^oatbsof  knight,  and  other  good  men,  upon  fu?h  as  oighit 

There  is  alfo  a  common  Fine  in  courts  leet. 

Fives  fir  alienation,  are  reafonable  Fines  formerly  paid  to  the 
king  by  his  tenants  in  chief,  for  licence  to  alienate  their  1an? 
according  to  the  ftatute  1  Edw.  Ill  cap  12  h„r  1-  ,  landsi 
by  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  P'  bl“  taken  amS 

Fine -drawing,  or  rentering,  a  dexterous  fevimj  „„  „r  • 

mg  the  parts  of  any  cloth,  fluff,  or  the  like;  tom  or  reft  fo 
the  drefting,  wearing,  L>V.  “c  in 

It  is  prohibited  to  fine-draw  pieces  of  foreign  manufatfure 

Et"  °Ur  °Wni  23  ^  fOTmerly  &’ 

FINERS  ot  gold  and  filver ,  are  thore  who  purify,  and  part  ,h„r 
metals  from  other  coarfer,  by  fire  and  wateZ  P 

They  are  alfo  called  Porters  in  our  old  law  books  anrl  f 
times  Departers.  See  Depart  anA  r  w  doors,  and  fome- 
ftmfcqp  r  ,  R T>  and  Refining. 
hlJNh.SSE,  a  French  term,  of  late  rnrr^nfi  ■  r  ,  n 

Literally,  it  is  of  no  further  import  th  ^  ,EnSllfll^ 

nefis :  But  among  us,  it  is  chiefly  i-fcrl  ^  °Ur  En§  Tine- 
delicacy,  or  fubtlety  EeiyX  “pi  fT"  tbat  Pecu,iar 
nice!!  and  moft  fecret  and  fubliine  part!  of  « 


Fault  lies  "in  aifcafo”  neVer  be  fond  of  3  Pun>  all  the 

demands  all  the  /Ujfeof  hi"  are  ““rrE  ThiS  "i3"  “"r' 
farv  mrc  nf  n  l  d  s  .  ftls  art-  I  he  fubftance  and  necef- 
y  p  t  of  a  language  is  learnt  at  a  little  expence  •  It  is  the 

FING&1  ,r  KKZ  tbat  the  -A 

I^membf f'see  hir."1'  Frt  °'  ^  di*d  in“ 

l!  The 


F  I  R 


F  I  R 


The  Fingers  con  lift  of  fifteen  bones,  difpofed  in  three  rows? 
or  ranks ;  each  Finger  having  three  bones. 

The  joints  or  jointures  are  called  Condyli ,  and  Internodia ;  and 
their  arrangement  or  rows,  Phalanges  :  The  upper  mo  ft  of 
which  is  the  longeft  and  largeft  ;  the  fecond  lefs,  but  yet  long¬ 
er  and  larger  than  the  third.  See  Phalanx. 

The  firft  Finger  is  called  the  pollux,  or  thum :  the  fecond, 
index ,  fometimes  falutaris  digitus,  and  fometimes  numerans : 
the  third,  the  middle  Finger ,  infiamis ,  ohfcenus,  impudicus ,  and 
fatnofus ,  becaufe  ufed  in  mocking  and  derifion :  the  fourth, 
annularis ,  the  ring  Finger,  medio  proximus,  and  medicus ,  by 
reafon  the  ancients  ufed  to  ft ir  and  mix  their  medicines  there¬ 
with  :  the  fifth,  the  little  Finger ,  auricularis ,  by  reafon  the 
ear  is  picked  therewith. 

Finger’s  Breadth ,  a  meafure,  of  two  barley-corns  in  length, 
or  four  laid  fide  to  fide.  See  Measure. 

FINING,  fee  Refining,  Clarifying,  &c. 

FINISHING,  in  architecture,  &c.  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  crowning,  or  acroter  over  a  piece  of  building ;  placed 
there  to  terminate,  and  finifh  it.  See  Crowning,  and 
Acroter. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded,  or  limited  j  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  infinite.  See  Infinite. 

The  fchool-men  make  two  kinds  of  Finite: 

The  one  as  to  extenfm ,  which  is  applied  to  things  that  have 
not  all  poftible,  or  conceivable  extension. 

The  other  as  to  perfection,  applied  to  things,  which  have  not 
the  laft  perfection.-— 

To  get  an  idea,  of  a  thing  finite  in  point  of  perfection,  we 
firft  conceive  the  thing  as  having  certain  perfections  j  and 
then  conceive  fome  other  perfection,  which  it  has  not,  or 
fome  perfection  in  a  farther  degree. 

Thus,  when  I  fay  that  three  is  a  finite  number,  I  firft  conceive 
a  number,  confifting  of  three  units  j  then  conceive  other  units 
beyond  thefe  three.  Thus  it  is  I  conceive  my  mind  finite ,  by 
obferving  certain  perfe&ions  beyond  what  I  find  in  my  mind. 
See  Perfection. 

After  the  fame  manner  I  conceive  this  ftudy  to  be  finite,  by 
having  an  idea  of  extenfion  beyond  what  is  contained  therein. 
See  Extension. 

FINITOR,  in  aftronomy,  the  horizon ;  thus  called,  by  rea¬ 
fon  it  finifhes,  or  bounds  the  fight,  or  profpeCt.  See  Hori¬ 
zon. 

FIOL,  or  Fial,  fee  the  article  Phial. 

FIRE,  in  phyfiology. — The  moft  univerfal  and  fenfible  charaCIer 
of  Fire ,  and  that  which  beft  defines  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
every  other  thing,  is  its  giving  heat. 

Fire ,  therefore,  may  be  generally  defined  to  be  whatever 
warms,  or  heats  bodies.  See  Heat. 


Again,  as  heat  is  fomething,  whofe  prefence  we  beft  perceive 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  or  fpirit  in  the  thermometer :  Fire 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  whole  prefence  we  perceive  by 
the  expanfion  of  the  air,  or  fpirit  in  the  thermometer.  See 
Rarefaction,  and  Thermometer. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  Fire  is  a  body,  and  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion.— Its  motion  is  argued  from  its  expanding  the  air  • 
which  is  not  effected  without  communicating  motion  there¬ 
to  :  and  its  corporeity  is  proved  by  experiment.  For  pure 
mercury  being  inclofed  in  a  phial  with  a  long  neck,  and 
kept  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  is  reduced  into 
a  folid  ;  and  its  weight  confiderably  increafed  ;  which  increafe 
can  arife  from  nothing  but  the  accefiion  of  Fire.  See  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Fire ,  makes  one  of  the  vulgar,  or  peripatetic  elements,  de¬ 
fined  to  be  hot,  and  dry ;  or,  it  is  that  part,  or  ingredient  in 
all  bodies,  which  is  hot  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  dry  in  an 
inferior  one.  See  Element. 

What  the  fchool-philofophers  add  further,  as  to  the  nature 
of  Fire ,  is,  that  it  is  a  fimple  body ;  as  not  including  an) 
contrariety  of  qualities ;  and  a  body  abfolutely  light,  as  tend¬ 
ing  naturally  upward :  for  which  reafon  they  hold  its  natural 
place  to  be  above  all  the  other  elements,  between  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  our  atmofphere,  and  the  moon ;  and  the  fund  of  Fir, 
fuppofed  to  refide  in  that  fphere,  they  call  elementary  Fire.  Se< 
Elementary. 

Fire ,  according  to  the  Cartefians,  is  an  aflemblage  of  th< 
more  folid,  earthy  particles,  which  fwimming  in  the  ra¬ 
pidly  fluid  matter  of  the  firft  element,  become  vehementh 
agitated  thereby  ;  and  by  this  intenfe  agitation  or  motioi 
are  difpofed  to  give  the  fenfation  of  heat,  light,  ,  &c.  Sec 
Cartesianism. 

hre,  according  to  Sir  I.  Newton,  is  a  body  heated  fo  hot,  a 

*  JtT  kght  COpi0un-y  >  Light.  For  what  elfe,  fays  tha 
p  i  o  op  or,  is  red-hot  iron,  but  Fire?  And  what  elfe  is 
fiery  coal,  than  red-hot  wood  ?  By  which  he  fuggefts,  tha 
bodies  which  are  not  Fire  mav  L.  -k,.  a  a 
into  Fire.  See  Flame  7  Ch“ged  a"d  COnVerte 

It  is  a  difpute  of  fome  Handing  among  philofophers,  whethe 
Fire  be  any  fpecific  fubftance,  originally  diffinft  from  .U  other 
or  whether  it  be  of  the  common  matter  of  other  bodies,  onl 
under  certain  peculiar  modifications:  i.  e.  whether  Fire  b 
luch  by  its  own  nature,  or  by  motion  ? 

According  to  fome  of  the  latcft  philofophers,  Fire  is  a  cer 


tain  fubftance,  or  body  fui  generis,  originally  fuch  ;  and  neft 
producible  by  any  motion,  or  alteration  of  other  bodies. 

Thefe  authors  deferibe  Fire  as  a  very  fubtle  moveable,  pene¬ 
trating  body,  the  caufe  or  inftrument  of  heat  and  light.  Some 
of  them  add,  that  when  Fire  enters  the  eye  in  right  lines,  it 
produces  or  excites  the  idea  of  light ;  which  rectilinear  motion 
they  account  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  idea  of  light.  See 
Light. 

Whereas,  to  produce  heat,  and  the  other  effects  of  Fire ,  fuch 
rectilinear  motion  is  not  required ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an 
irregular,  various  motion  is  fitter  to  produce  the  fame.  See 
Heat. 

The  nature  of  Fire  is  fo  wonderful,  and  abftrufe,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  generally  revered  it  as  a  God  :  among  the  moderns,  we 
can  fcarce  name  one  point  in  all  philofophy  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  or  lefs  underftood. 

Fire ,  in  effect,  is  the  univerfal  inftrument  of  all  the  motion, 
and  action  in  the  univerfe :  without  Fire,  all  bodies  would  be¬ 
come  immoveable ;  as  in  a  fevere  winter  we  actually  fee  our 
fluids  become  folid,  for  want  thereof.  Without  Fire ,  a  man 
would  harden  into  a  ftatue  j  and  the  very  air  cohere  into  a 
firm,  rigid  mate. 

Fire ,  then,  is  the  univerfal  caufe  of  all  mutation,  or  change  ; 
for  all  mutation  is  by  motion  ;  and  all  motion  by  Fire. 

Several  authors  have  laboured  to  fet  this  grand  agent  in  its  juft 
light  j  and  particularly  the  excellent  Boerhaave,  in  a  new 
courfe  of  experiments,  and  lectures  exprefly  on  the  fubject, 
De  Jgne.  Thefum  of  his  doctrine  we  fhall  here  fubjoin. 

Fire ,  then,  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds :  as  it  is  in  itfelf, 
called  Elementary  Fire  ;  and  as  it  is  joined  with  other  bodies, 
catled  Culinary  Fire. 

Pure,  or  Elementary  Fire,  is  fuch  as  exifts  in  itfelf  ;  which 
alone  we  properly  call  Fire. 

Common ,  or  Culinary  Yule,  is  that  exiting  in  ignited  bodies,  or 
excited  by  the  former  in  combuftible  matters,  the  minute  par¬ 
ticles  whereof  joining  with  thofe  of  the  pure  Fire,  conftitute 
pure  flame.  See  Flame. 

This  latter  is  improperly  called  Fire',  in  regard  only  a  fmall 
part  of  it  is  real,  or  pure  Fire. 

Pure  Fire ,  fuch  as  collected  in  a  burning  glafs,  yields  no  flame, 
fmoke,  allies,  or  the  like  :  confequently,  in  ignited  bodies, 
that  which  flames,  fmokes,  &c.  is  not  Amply  Fire. 

The  effects,  nature,  properties,  &c.  of  each  fhall  be  confider- 
ed.  / 

I.  Pure ,  or  Elementary  Fire,  of  itfelf,  is  imperceptible  ;  and 
only  difeovers  itfelf  by  certain  effects,  which  it  produces  in  bo¬ 
dies  ;  which  effects  are  only  learnt,  by  obferving  the  changes 
that  arife  in  thofe  bodies. 

The  firft  effect  of  elementary  Fire  on  bodies  is  heat  j  which 
arifes  wholly  from  Fire',  and  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the 
meafure  of  heat  is  always  the  meafure  of  Fire  j  and  that  of 
Fire ,  of  heat.  So  the  heat  is  infeparable  from  Fire .  See 
Heat. 

The  fecond  is,  dilatation  in  all  folid  bodies;  and  rarefaction 
in  all  ' fluids.  J 

That  both  thefe  are  infeparable  from  heat,  is  evident  from  nu¬ 
merous  experiments.  An  irod-rod,  or  bar,  being  heated,  in- 
creafes  in  all  its  dimenfions ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  further 
and  further  heated :  upon  expofing  it  to  the  cold  again  it 
contracts  and  returns  fucceflively  through  all  the  decrees  of  its 
dilatation,  till  it  arrive  at  its  firft  bulk  ;  being  never  two  mi¬ 
nutes  fucceflively  of  the  lame  magnitude. 

The  like  is  obferved  in  the  heavieft  of  all  bodies,  epld ;  which 
when  fufed,  takes  up  more  fpace  than  before :  fo  mercury’ 
the  heavieft  of  all  fluids,  we  have  known  to  afeend  in  a  narrow 
tube  over  the  Fire,  to  above  thirty  times  its  height  See 
Rarefaction,  and  Dilatation. 

The  laws  of  this  expanfion,  are  i»  That  the  fame  degree  of 
Fire  rarefies  fluids  fooner,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  does 
folids.  Without  this,  the  thermometer  would  be  of  no  ufe  * 
fince  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  would  then  be  dilated  in  the  fame 
proportion,  as  the  fluid  is  rarefied.  2°  The  lighter  the  fluid 
the  more  it  is  dilated  by  Fire.  Thus  air,  the'lighteft  of  all 
fluids,  expands  the  moft  j  and  after  air,  fpirit  of  wine.  See 
Thermometer. 

The  third  effeeft  of  Fire  on  bodies,  is  motion:  for  Fire,  in 
warming  and  dilating  bodies,  muft  of  neceflity  move  their 
parts. 

In  effeeft,  all  the  motion  in  nature  arifes  from  Fire  alone ; 
and  taking  this  away,  all  things  become  immoveable  Upon 
the  abfence  of  only  a  certain  degree  of  Fire,  all  oils,  fats 
waters,  wines,  ales,  fpirits  of  wine,  vegetables,  animals’, 
&c.  become  hard,  rigid,  and  inert:  and  the  lefs  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Fire ,  the  fooner,  and  more  violently  is  this  induration 
made. 

Hence,  if  there  were  the  greateft  degree  of  cold,  and  all 
Fire  were  abfolutely  taken  away,  all  nature  would  grow  in¬ 
to  one  concrete  body,  folid  as  gold,  and  hard  as  diamond. 

•  But  upon  the  application  of  Fire ,  it  would  recover  its  former 

*  mobility. 

Confequently,  every  diminution  of  Fite  is  attended  with  a 
proportionable  diminution  of  motion :  and  vice  verfa.  See 
Cold. 
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T  his  Five ,  whofc  effc&s  we  have  been  relating,  needs  no 
air,  or  pabulum  to  fuftain  or  preferve  it. 

For  putting  fome  calx  of  tin  or  lead,  in  the  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver  of  an  air  pump  ;  and  applying  a  burning  glafs  fo  as  the 
focus  mail  fall  on  the  calx  ;  the  confequence  will  be  a  vehe¬ 
ment  dilatation  of  the  calx,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  whereby  the  receiver  will  be  broke  into  a 
thoufand  pieces  And  if  a  quantity  of  any  effential  aroma¬ 
tic  oil  be  poured  in  vacuo,  upon  fpirit  of  nitre,  there  will 
immediately  anfe  a  huge  Fire ,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
by-llanders. 

All  the  above  mentioned  effeas  of  elementary  Fire  mav  be 
mcreafed  divers  ways,  viz.  1 

iQ.  By  Attrition ,  or  a  fwift  agitation,  or  rubbing  of  one 
body  againft  another.  This  is  apparent  in  folids  •  a  vehe 
ment  attrition  of  a  flint,  and  fteel,  every  body  knows,  will 
produce  fparks.  So  in  fluids,  cream,  by  long  churning  to 
feparate  the  butter,  will  grow  fenfibly  -warm :  and  a  baro 
meter  renders  the  effea  ftill  more  difcernable.  See  At 
tuition. 

In  effea, .  all  the  heat  of  an  animal  is  owing  to  the  agitation 
and  attrition  of  the  parts  of  its  juices  againft  each  other,  and 
the  Tides  of  the  veffel.  See  Calidum  innatum. 

1  he  more  folid,^  hard,  and  elaftic  the  bodies  thus  agitated 
are,  the  more  points  ofcontaa  they  have:  the  more  intenfe 
the  force  whereby  they  are  ftruck  againft  each  other,  is, 
the  greater  their  motion  :  and  the  quicker  the  returns  of  the 
Itrokes,  and  the  longer  continued,  the  greater  is  the  heat 
produced. 

Thus,  a  piece  of  fpunge  rubbed  lightly,  and  for  a  little 
while  againft  another,  acquires  no  fenfible  heat :  but  a  laro-e 
heavy  piece  of  iron  brifkly  rubbed  againft  another  in  a  cold’ 
feafon  (when  bodies  are  the  denfeft)  will  prefently  acquire  an 
intenfe  heat,  fufHcient  to  fire  fulphur,  gun-powder,  or  the 
like. 

So  a  knife  whetted  brifkly  on  a  dry  rough  ftone,  fhall  yield 
iparks  of  Fire  ;  but  if  oil,  or  any  other  fatty  matter  be  in- 
terpofed,  no  fenfible  heat  fhall  arife  :  and  the  points  of  two 
needles  rubbed  againft  each  other  ever  fo  ftrongly,  or  fo 
long,  will  never  grow  warm  j  as  only  touching  in  a  few 
points. 

Hence,  i°.  The  globules  of  the  cruor,  or  red  blood,  drove  by 
the  force  of  the  heart  againft  each  other,  or  againft  the 
fides  of  the  arteries,  excite  more  heat  than  the  globules  of 
the  ferum,  or  any  other  humour  in  the  animal.  Hence, 
a°.  Thofe  parts  abounding  moft  in  thefe  globules  thus  agita¬ 
ted,  as  the  heart,  liver,  and  head,  will  be  the  hotteft  of  all 
others  :  and  the  denfer  the  blood,  caeteris  paribus,  the  greater 
the  heat,  &c.  30.  The  quicker  the  contractions  of  the 

heart  are  repeated,  the  greater  will  the  heat  be. 

The  fecond  manner  of  increafing  the  effect  of  elemental 
Fire ,  is  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  moift  or  green  vegeta¬ 
bles,  cut  down  while  full  of  fap,  into  a  large  heap,  and 
prefling  them  clofe  down  ;  the  refult  of  which,  is,  that  they 
grow  warm,  hot,  fmoke,  and  break  out  into  flame. 

The  third  way  is,  by  the  mixture  of  certain  cold  bodies. 
Thus,  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  firft  warmed,  grow  much 
hotter  by  the  mixture :  fo,  any  of  the  heavy  aromatic  oils, 
as  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  faffafras,  guaiacum,  6fc.  mixed  with 
fpirit  of  nitre,  grow  exceedingly  hot,  and  burft  forth  like 
vulcano’s.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
Heel  filings. 

The  like  effeeft  may  be  had  from  dry  bodies.  Thus,  pure 
fulphur  and  fteel  filings,  well  ground  and  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  with  water  enough  to  make  them  into  a  dry 
pafte,  and  laid  an  hour  or  two  any  where,  even  under 
ground,  will  fmoke  and  emit  flame  ;  and  that  with  the 
greater  vehemence,  as  it  is  more  ftrongly  preffed  down.  See 
Earth  qjj  a  k  e. 

The  fourth  is  by  phofphorus,  which  is  a  kind  of  magnet  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  parts  of  animals,  that  imbibes  and  retains  Fire 
for  many  ages.  See  Phosphorus. 

But  in  all  thefe  manners,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  Fire 
is  excited,  or  generated  of  what  was  not  Fire  before :  for, 
if  in  a  fevere  winter’s  day  you  rub  a  plate  of  gold  brifkly  a- 
gainft  another,  they  will  both  grow  hotter  and  hotter  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  at  length  they  become  red  hot,  and  at  the  point 
of  melting  :  and  yet  all  this  time  the  plates  lofe  nothing  of 
their  weight,  but  fwell  and  grow  bigger  in  all  their  di- 
menfions. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  the  gold  are  not  con¬ 
verted  by  the  frieftion,  into  Fire  ;  but  the  Fire  exifted  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  all  the  effeeft  of  the  frieftion,  &c.  is  to  collecft,  or 
bring  together  a  quantity  thereof  before  difperfed  throughout 
the  atmofphere. 

In  effeeft,  there  is  no  making  or  producing  of  Fire  de  novo. 

All  we  can  do,  is,  of  infenfible,  to  render  it  fenfible,  i.  e. 
to  colled  it  out  of  a  greater  fpace  into  a  leffer  ;  and  to  di- 
red  and  determine  it  to  certain  places.  This  is  effeded,  as 
above-mentioned,  by  motion,  attrition,  &c. 

The  fun  alfo  contributes  very  much  to  the  bringing  of  Fire 
to  light,  by  means  of  his  rapid  motion  round  his  axis;  where¬ 
by  the  fiery  particles,  every  where  diffufed,  are  direded  and 
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determined  in  parallel  lines  towards  certain  places,  where 
their  effed  becomes  apparent.  See  Sun. 

Whence  it  is  that  we  perceive  the  Fire  when  the  fun  is  above 
the  horizon  ;  but  that,  when  he  difappears,  his  impulfe  or 
preflion  being  then  taken  away,  the  Fire  continues  difperfed 
at  large  through  the  ethereal  fpace. 

In  effed,  there  is  not  lefs  Fire  in  our  hemifphere  in  the 
night  time,  than  by  day  ;  only  it  wants  the  proper  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  it  perceived. 

Another  way  of  rendering  it  fenfible,  is,  by  colleding  the 
parallel  rays  into  a  lefs  compafs,  by  means  of  convex  glalfes, 
or  concave  fpecula.  See  Lens,  Burning  Glass, 

1  his  elementary  Fire  is  prefent  every  where,  in  all  bodies,  all 
fpace,  and  at  all  times ;  and  that  in  equal  quantities :  for, 
go  where  you  will,  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  mountain,  or 
defeend  into  the  loweft  cavern  ;  whether  the  fun  fhine,  or 
not  ;  in  the  coldeft  winter,  or  the  moft  fcorching  fummer  j 
by  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  means  above-mentioned  may 
Fire  be  colleded.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  affignable  phyfical 
point  without  Fire  ;  no  place  in  nature,  where  the  attrition 
of  two  fticks  will  not  render  it  fenfible. 

So  long  as  Fire  remains  equably,  and  undetermined  in  any 
place,  it  does  not  difeover  itfelf  by  any  effed.  In  the  fe¬ 
vered:  weather  we  perceive  no  influence  or  effed  of  Fire , 
when,  at  the  fame  time  being  colleded  and  determined  by  at¬ 
trition,  it  becomes  manifeft. 

By  char  ging  Fire  out  of  its  indeterminate  ftate,  and  impel¬ 
ling  it  in  converging  lines,  its  moment  is  increafed,  \Yit- 
nefs  the  phaenomena  of  burning  glaffes. 

But,  how  attrition,  crude  vegetables,  &c.  contribute  towards 
alteiingthe  diredion,  &c.  of  Fire ,  does  not  appear. 

On  this  Fire ,  and  the  effeds  thereof  above-mentioned,  de¬ 
pends  all  fluidity  of  humours,  juices,  &c.  all  vegetation,  pu- 
trefadion,  fermentation,  animal  heat,  &c.  See  Fluidity, 
Vegetation,  Putrefaction,  &c. 

II.  But  in  what  manner  foever  Fire  is  colleded  in  bodies  ; 
upoy  a  ceffation  of  the  colleding  caufe,  it  foon  difappears 
again,  unlefs  it  be  fupplied  with  a  Pabulum ,  or  Fuel.  In 
which  cafe  it  becomes  Culinary  Fire. — 

By  Pabulum ,  or  Fuel  of  Fire ,  we  mean  whatever  receives, 
and  retains  Fire ;  and  is  confumed,  or  at  leaft  rendered  in¬ 
fenfible  thereby.  See  F ewe  l. 

The  only  pabulum  of  Fire ,  in  all  nature,  is  the  oil,  fulphur, 
or  fat  of  bodies :  and  bodies  are  only  fuel,  on  account  of  the 
oil  they  contain. 

Hence,  i°.  All  vegetables, _  not  too  moift,  nor  too  dry,  af¬ 
ford  fuch  a  pabulum  ;  particularly  thofe,  which  contain  the 
greateft^  quantity  of  oil  ,  as  balfamic  and  refinous  woods, 

^3  r.  2  .  All  vegetable  and  animal  coals  are  a  proper  pabu¬ 
lum  for  maintaining  of  Fire ,  as  being  only  the  parts  of  ve¬ 
getables  and  animals,  which  have  exhaled  their  water  and 
fait,  and  retained  the  oil  alone  inhering,  in  a  black  form,  in 
their  earth.  30.  All  foflil  and  bituminous  earths,  turfs, 

4  •  All  mineral  fulphur,  whether  pure  or  joined  with  earth 
ftone,  or  metals  ;  as  pit-coal,  & *c.  50.  The  fat  and  dun<^ 

of  animals.  And,  6°.  Several  produdions4  of  chymiftry  •  as 
oils,  inflammable  fpirits,  &c. 

This  Fire ,  which  burns  combuftible  bodies,  requires  air,  fo 
fuftain  it :  which  taken  away,  the  Fire  is  immediately  dif- 
fipated  :  as  appears  fiom  the  experiments  in  vacuo. 

And  yet,  Fire  does  not  immediately  bear,  or  endure  the 
air  ;  but  always  repels  it :  and  by  that  means  forms  a  kind 
of  vault,  or  aerial  furnace  all  round ;  which  by  its  weight, 
and  thepreffure  of  the  incumbent  air,  ads  on  all  the  parti¬ 
cles,  or  corpufcles  that  would  make  their  way  through  it  ; 
and  thus  retains  the  Fire ,  and  applies  it  to  the  combuftible 
matter. 

Hence,  the  heavier  the  air,  the  more  vehement  the  Fire  : 
and  accordingly,  in  ftill  cold  weather  we  obferve  the  Fire  to 
ad  with  more  violence  than  in  warm  weather. 

But  whether  the  air  retains  Fire  by  its  weight  alone  (which 
water  itfelf  would  do)  may  be  queftioned  :  and  whether  its 
elafticity  does  not  contribute  fomething  thereto  ;  as  alfo 
whether  there  be  not  fome  further  unknown  property  in 
the  air,  that  has  a  fhare,  may  be  doubted.  Somethin^  0f 
this  kind  one  would  fufped  from  hence,  that  all  air  is&not 
proper  to  maintain  flame.  See  Air. 

This  Fire ,  in  burning  a  combuftible  matter,  affords  a  Jhin~ 
ing  Fire ,  or  a  flame,  or  both,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
fuel  ;  and  frequently,  fmoke,  foot,  and  allies. 

Shining ,  or  luminous  Fire ,  feems  to  be  elementary  Fire  at¬ 
tracted  towards  the  parts  of  the  fulphur,  or  oil,  with ’fuch 
force  and  velocity,  as  to  move,  and  Ihake  them  very  vio¬ 
lently,  whirl  them  about,  divide,  and  attenuate  them  and 
thus  render  them  volatile,  and  ready  to  be  expelled  :  while 
in  the  mean  time,  the  air,  making  its  vault  all  round  re 
ftrains  and  keeps  them  in,  diredls  them  to  the  fulphur’  and 
keeps  them  ftill  collected  in  their  place  or  pabulum,  while 
the  combuftible  matter  is  diffufed  all  round. 

Flame  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  thick  fulphur  agitated,  as 
before,  by  elementary  Fire  j  fo  as  the  Fire  is  driven  with  a 
great  motion  around  the  revolving  particles  of  the  fulphur. 
bee  b  la  me.  5 
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Soot,  feems  to  be  produced,  when  Fire  and  fulphur  cannot 
break  into  a  flame  ;  being  a  fort  of  coal,  confuting  of  a 
thick  fulphur,  and  an  attenuated  oil  with  earth  and  fait. 
See  Soot. 

Smoke  feems  to  be  the  combuflible  matter,  when  it  begins  to 
be  relinquifhed  by  the  elementary  Fire  :  for,  if  this  fmoke  be 
afterwards  parted  through  a  flame,  it  will  itfelf  become  flame, 
as  before.  See  Smoke. 

Laftly,  afhes  are  the  earth,  and  fait ;  which  the  Fire  leaves 
untouched.  See  Ashes. 

Fire  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  jhining ,  and  not  Jhining  :  for, 
that  there  is  Fire  which  does  not  emit  light,  is  evident  hence, 
that  a  piece  of  iron  taken  out  of  the  Fire,  before  it  be  red- 
hot,  fhall  yet  give  Fire  to  fulphur. 

Shining  Fire  again  may  be  fubdivided  into  two  kinds :  that 
which  warms ,  as  red-hot  iron  j  and  that  which  does  not 
wartn ,  as  that  obferved  in  putrid  fifties,  rotten  wood,  &c. 
the  oil  whereof  beginning  to  be  agitated,  and  attenuated, 
produces  light,  without  any  heat,  fo  far  as  the  thermometer 
may  be  a  judge. 

Of  Jhining ,  and  at  the  fame  time  warming  Fires ,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  that  of  the  fun,  as  it  is  called  ;  though,  whether  the 
Fire  be  really  emitted  from  the-bedy  of  the  fun  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  only  the  common,  vague/  univerfal  Fire ,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fun,  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  This  Fire  we  more 
ufually  conftder  under  the  denomination  of  light.  See  Sun, 
and  Light. 

This  folar  Fire ,  in  calcining  certain  bodies,  makes  fome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  weight  thereof.  See  Cal  x,  and  Calcina¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  antimony  expofed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs,  will 
fmoke  a  conrtderable  time  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  feem 
to  evaporate  in  fumes  :  but,  if  tried  by  the  balance,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  gained  in  weight.  And  if  it  be  again  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  focus  of  a  larger  glafs,  it  will  again  emit  fumes  j 
and  yet  ftill  be  increafed  in  weight. 

Befide  the  folar,  there  is  likewife  a  fubterraneous  Fire. 

This  appears  in  digging  under  ground :  for  the  firft  glebe, 
next  to  the  furface,  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  and 
as  you  go  deeper,  you  will  find  it  colder  ;  whence  in  hot 
countries  they  have  confervatories  of  ice  at  fome  depth  under 
ground  ;  till,  arriving  at  a  certain  depth,  viz.  forty  or  fifty 
foot,  it  begins  to  grow  warmer,  fo  as  no  ice  can  there  fub- 
fift :  and  at  a  yet  greater  depth,  it  is  fo  hot,  as  to  take  a  - 
way  refpiration,  extinguifti  candles,  &c.  And  if  the  miner 
will  venture  further,  and  carry  a  candle  along  with  him,  he 
frequently  fets  the  whole  place  in  a  flame,  the  fulphurous 
fumes,  rendered  volatile  by  the  fubterraneous  Fire ,  catching 
flame  from  the  candle. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  there  is  another  fource  of  Fire,  or 
another  fun,  in  the  bofom  of  the  Earth,  which  gives  mo¬ 
tion  and  life  to  every  thing  growing  in,  or  upon  the  globe  ; 
and  even,  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  mere  Fire  ;  which 
Fire  is  likewife  argued  to  be  perpetual,  from  volcano’s,  or 
burning  mountains,  which  have  been  known  to  caft  up  Fire 
from  the  earlieft  account  of  time.  See  Volcano. 

There  are  two  great  Fires  therefore,  the  higher,  or  folar  ; 
and  the  lower,  or  fubterraneous  ;  in  every  other  refpedl  per¬ 
fectly  alike.  See  Subterranean,  &c. 

Fire,  in  chymiftry,  is  the  great  inftrument,  by  which  moft 
of  the  operations  of  that  art  are  performed.  See  Chy- 
M  I  S  T  R  Y . 

The  kind,  degree,  direction,  &c.  of  Fire,  are  things  the 
chymift  is  principally  to  attend  to.  The  diverfity  of  Fire 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  refult  of  the  experiment ; 
fo  as,  the  fame  effect,  e.  gr.  fhall  not  arife,  if  an  experi¬ 
ment  be  made  with  the  Fire  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  of 
pitcoal. 

And  to  this  caufe,  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  treatife  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  failure  of  experiments,  attributes  it,  that  a  great  many 
experiments  fuccefsfully  tried  by  fome,  have  not  fucceeded  to 
others. 

The  Fires  chiefly  required  by  thechymifts,  are  fuch  as  yield 
no  faeces  or  remains ;  no  fait,  or  fmoke  :  and  fuch  alone  are 
thofe  of  the  fun,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Thofe  which  come 
next  in  purity,  are  oils  diftilled  per  veficam  ;  which  lofe 
their  earth  and  fait,  by  their  boiling  and  agitation  in  the 
water  j  fo  that  the  oftener  the  diftillation  is  repeated,  the 
purer  they  are  rendered  :  after  thefe  come  turf. 

Indeed,  the  very  manner  wherein  the  Fire  is  blown,  is  found 
to  have  fome  effedt :  Thus,  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  relates,  that 
in  Peru,  when  they  would  melt  and  feparate  their  filver  from 
the  earth,  &c.  if  the  Fire  be  blown  up  with  bellows,  the 
ufion  will  not  fucceed :  nor  will  any  other  Fire  do  but  that 
own  y  the  wind  raifed  from  the  fall  of  fome  water ;  fo 
that  they  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  large  tubes  laid  to 
t  e  eet  o  arge  mountains,  or  cataracts  to  convey  the  wind 
generated  by  the  fall  0f  water  to  their  works. 

e  e^ree  o  ire,  or  the  collection  and  direction  of  Fire , 
to  the  degree  proper  for  each  operation,  is  almoft  the  whole 
of  chymiftry  :  for  the  Fire  e  gr.  requifite  to  melt  metals? 
is  by  no  means  proper  for  the  diltilling  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

Now,  the  greater  or  lefs  force  of  Fire  depends  altogether  on 
3  greater  or  lefs  quantity  thereof  collected  into  a  focus  •  for 


as  to  its  motion,  it  does  not  feem  in  our  power  to  alter  it ; 
or  to  make  any  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  force  of  the 
Fire  on  that  account. 

The  chymifts  ufe  four  principal  degrees  of  Fire  in  their  ope¬ 
rations. 

The  firft  is  equal  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  human  body; 
or  rather  that  of  a  hen,  brooding  on  her  eggs  ;  which  is  the 
ftandard  :  and  accordingly  this  firft  degree  is  beft  meafured 
by  applying  a  thermometer  to  a  hen  ;  and  fome  chymifts, 
by  keeping  a  Fire  continually  to  this  degree,  by  means  of  a 
thermometer,  have  hatched  chickens. 

By  this  degree  all  their  digeftions,  eafy  feparations,  and  folu- 
tions,  gentle  diftillations,  with  all  fermentations  and  putre¬ 
factions  are  performed.  See  Digestion,  Distilla¬ 
tion,  &c. 

The  fecond  degree  of  Fire  is  that  which  gives  a  man  pain, 
but  does  not  deftroy,  or  confume  the  parts  :  like  the  heat  of 
a  fcorching  fummer’s  fun,  which  chafes  and  inflames  the 
(kin  ;  and  even  fometimes  raifes  blifters. 

It  is  ufed  in  making  feparations  of  the  more  ponderous  bo¬ 
dies,  which  the  fiift  degree  is  not  equal  to  ;  as  alfo  in  fome 
fixations,  particularly  that  of  mercury,  which  is  rendered 
fixed  by  a  gradual  introduction  of  fuch  Fire  among  the  parts 
of  the  mercury. 

It  makes  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  white  of  an  egg  coa- 
lefce,  and  fo  occafions  deadly  inflammations  ;  and  is  too  in- 
tenfe  for  any  digeftion,  putrefation,  or  fermentation  to  be 
effeted  by  it. 

The  third  degree  of  Fire  is  that  of  boiling  water,  which 
feparates  and  deftroys  the  parts  of  bodies.  This  degree  if 
perfetly  ftable  ;  for  water,  when  once  it  boils,  is  at  its  ut- 
moft  degree  of  heat,  and  cannot  be  raifed  a  wit  further,  by 
any  augmentation  of  Fire,  or  fuel ;  as  was  firft  obferved  by 
M.  Amontons. 

This  degree  ferves  to  attenuate,  feparate,  fix  and  perform 
other  operations,  where  the  two  former  would  not  be  ef¬ 
fectual . 

The  fourth  degree  is  that  which  melts  metals,  and  deftroys 
every  thing  elfe.  , 

This  degree  is  too  vehement  to  be  eftimated  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  that  inftrument  not  being  able  to  endure  it ;  fo  that 
it  is  only  determinable  by  its  effect  in  the  fufion  of  metals  t 
as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  cannot  be  increafed,  lb  neither 
can  that  of  melted  metals. 

This  degree  is  ufed  in  abundance  of  operations,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  about  minerals,  where  the  three  preceding  degrees  are 
infufficient.  This  is  the  laft  degree  known  to  the  antient 
chymifts. 

The  lateft  chymifts  reckon  a  fifth  degree  of  Fire,  viz.  that 
whereby  gold  is  made  to  emit  fumes,  and  evaporate. 

This  was  firft  difeovered  in  the  year  1690,  by  Mr.  Tfchim- 
haufen,  whofe  burning  glafs  rendered  every  thing,  even  gold 
itfelf  volatile.  See  Volatility,  Burning  Glass, 

Gold,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  five  degrees,  the  chymifts  have  feveral  interme- 
mediate  ones  ;  all  which  however  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  the 
former. 

As,  the  digejiing  Fire,  or  venter  equi,  which  is  the  heat  of  a 
dunghil. 

The  Balneum  Mar'ue,  Arenofum,  See.  explained  under  the 
article  Balneum. 

The  naked,  or  immediate  Fire,  which  is  the  common  Fire 
applied  under  a  vefiel. 

The  Fire  of  a  Lamp,  which  is  moderate  and  equal,  and  may 
be  increafed  by  the  addition  of  more  wick  :  ufed  bv  ena- 
mellers,  &c. 

The  Wheel  Fire ,  which  is  lighted  all  round  a  crucible  or 
other  vert'd,  to  heat  it  all  alike. 

That  called  by  Supprejfion,  which  is  when  the  vert'd  is  not 
only  encomparted  round,  but  covered  over  with  Fire. 

The  Reverberatory  Fire,  when  it  is  in  a  furnace  clofe  a-top, 
by  which  the  Fire  is  reflected  back,  and  all  round  upon  the 
vefiel.  See  Reverberatory. 

The  melting ,  or  fufing  Fire ,  for  the  folution  and  calcination 
of  metals  and  minerals.  See  Fusion. 

The  Glafs-houfe  Fire,  for  the  vitrifying  of  the  afhes  of  vege¬ 
tables.  See  Glass. 

And  the  Olympick  Fire,  which  is  that  of  the  fun  colle&ed  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning  mirror,  &c. 

To  the  feveral  degrees  of  Fire  required,  feveral  forms  of  fur¬ 
naces  are  accommodated  j  which  fee  under  the  article  Fur¬ 
nace. 

There  are  five  principal  ways  of  altering  the  degree  of  Fire. 
For  Fire  differs,  i°  According  to  the  weight  of  the  pabulumj 
or  fuel ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  the  heavier  the  fuel  or  com- 
buftible  matter  is,  the  more  vehement,  cteteris  paribus,  is  the 
Fire.  Thus  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  weaker  and  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  Fire  than  oil ;  and  this,  than  pitch,  and  fo  on  j  the 
heavier  and  grorter,  ftill  the  fiercer. 

2°  According  to  the  quantity  of  the  pabulum,  or  fuel. 

3  According  to  the  diftance  of  the  Fire  from  the  object  ; 
it  being  a  rule,  that  the  heat  of  the  Fire  at  different  diftances 
is  reciprocally,  as  the  fquares  of  thole  diftances. 
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4°  By  the  introducing  or  blowing  of  air  into  the  Fire  ;  it 
being  a  rule,  that  the  ftronger  the  current  of  air,  or  wind  is 
provided  it  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  break  the  aerial  fornix  or 
vault  incumbent  on  the  Fire,  the  more  is  the  Fire  encreafed. 
For  a  brifk  blowing  puts  the  minute  parts  of  the  pabulum  into 
a  greater  motion,  whence  the  greater  attrition  arifes,  and  of 
confequence,  more  Fire  is  collected. 

5  According  to  the  folidity,  or  refiftance  of  the  medium 
between  the  Fire  and  the  object  ;  for  the  more  folid  the  me¬ 
dium,  the  greater  quantity  ot  heat,  caeteris  paribus,  does 
it  receive  from  the  Fire ,  and  communicate  to  the  objeCl. 
Thus,  a  vapour-bath  communicates  much  lefs  heat  to  the 
bodies  diftilled  by  it,  than  a  water-bath  ;  and  this,  lefs  than 
a  fand-bath  ;  and  this  again  lefs  than  a  bath  of  fteel-filin^s  : 
for  all  bodies  expofed  to  the  Fire,  grow  hot  in  proportion^ 
their  fpecific  gravities. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  metal  be  put  in  water,  and  both  fet  over 
6  c  w^e  t^e  water  only  grows  lukewarm,  the  metal 
lhall  be  fo  hot,  as  to  be  paft  touching  :  and  thus  a  key  in  a 
perfon  s  pocket  fitting  near  the  Fire ,  fhall  frequently  be  very 
hot,  while  his  clothes  themfelves  have  not  any  fenfible 
warmth.  —  Indeed,  this  rule  admits  of  fome  exceptions ;  for 
we  have  oils,  lighter  than  water,  which  yet  admit  of  triple  its 
degree  of  heat,  before  they  boil. 

It  is  a  great  controverfy  in  chymiflry,  whether  Fire,  when 
applied  to  bodies,  only  feparates  and  diffolves  them  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  does  not  alfo  change  them  ? 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Sceptical  Chymijl ,  we  think,  has  abun¬ 
dantly  proved,  that  Fire  alters  bodies  ;  and  that  the  parts  or 
elements  procured  from  bodies  by  Fire ,  did  not  exift  fuch  in 
the  bodies  themfelves.  See  Elements. 

Add,  that  Fire  does  not  only  feparate  and  decompound  ;  but 
it  alfo  compounds  and  mixes  bodies.  This  no  body  can 
doubt  of,  who  knows  that  Fire  in  aCting  on  many  bodies, 
infinuates  and  fixes  itfelf  among  them,  and  fo  conftitutes  one 
body  together  with  them. 

This  is  the  cafe  in  diflolving  of  lead  by  Fire  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  the  lead  :  The  like  is 
obfervable  in  fait  of  tartar,  which  when  .firft  melted,  lofes 
fomewhat  of  its  weight ;  but  as  it  is  calcined  further  and  fur- 
ther,  grows  ftill  heavier  and  heavier.  In  like  manner,  anti¬ 
mony  calcined  by  a  burning  glafs,  receives  a  notable  acceffion 
of  weight. 

To  fay  no  more,  phofphorus  muft  derive  its  fhining  matter 
from  the  fiery  particles  it  imbibes  in  the  diftillation  :  For  no 
body  will  imagine  that  any  of  that  fhining  matter  before 
exifted  in  the  human  body.  See  Phosphorus. 

Fire,  in  medicine  and  chirurgery,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fen fe 
with  cautery  ;  and  is  diftinguifhed  into  aftual ,  and  potential. 
AdtualYiKr.  is  a  hot  iron.  —  There  are  feveral  difeales,  only 
to  be  cured  by  the  application  of  aftual  Fire  ;  which  method 
of  cure  is  praCtifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  See 

Burning. 

Potential  Fire  is  that  contained  in  cauftic  medicines.  See 
Caustic,  and  Cautery. 

Fire  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  divers  difeafes,  as 
St.  Anthony's  Fire,  by  phyficians  more  ufually  called  eryfi - 
pelas.  See  Erysipelas. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire  is  alfo  called  holy  Fire ,  or  facer  Ignis  ;  and 
in  an  antient  inftrument,  belonging  to  the  hofpital  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony  at  Marfeilles,  it  is  called  Fire  of  hell , 
or  Ignis  infernalis. 

This  diftemper  made  great  ravages  in  France,  in  the  Xlth 
and  Xllth  century  ;  and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  it,  that  the  religious  order  of  St.  Anthony 
was  founded,  in  the  year  1093,  under  the  pontificate  of 

Urban  II. 

Walking  Fire,  called  alfo  Will-with-a-whifp,  J  ack-in-a-lan- 
thorn ,  Ignis fatuus ,  & c.  See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

Fire,  in  theology,  is  frequently  underftood  of  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  wicked  after  death.  See  Hell,  Gehenna, 
Purgatory,  &c. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  world  will  perifh  at  laft  by  Fire.  See  C  o  n- 

F  L  AGR  at  ION. 

God  has  made  feveral  revelations  of  himfelf,  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Fire :  He  appeared  to  Mofes  under  the  form  of  a 
Fire  burning  in  a  bufh :  The  Holy  Ghoft  defcended  on  the 
apoftles  in  tongues  of  Fire ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Ifraelites 
was  guided  and  conduCled  in  the  night-time  by  a  pillar  of 
Fire . 

The  Perfians  adored  God  under  the  image  or  reprefentation 
of  Fire ;  by  reafon  it  is  Fire  gives  motion  to  every  thing  in 
nature.  They  are  faid  to  have  Fires  ftill  fublifting,  which 
have  burnt  above  a  thoufand  years. 

The  Hebrews  kept  up  the  holy  Fire  in  the  temple  ;  and  the 
veftals  were  appointed  exprefs,  to  keep  up  the  facred  Fire  of 
the  Romans.  See  Vestal. 

Vulcan  was  worftiipped  among  the  antients,  and  particularly 
the  Egyptians,  as  the  inventor  of  Fire :  And  Boerhaave  has 
made  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Vulcan  of  the  heathens 
was  the  Tubal  Cain  of  the  Hebrews,  the  firft  who  appears  to 
have  known  the  ufe  of  Fire  ;  and  to  have  applied  it  in  the 
fufion  of  metals,  and  other  preparations  of  chymiftry.  See 
Chymistry. 


FiRE,  in  the  military  language,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the 
Fires  lighted  in  an  army  in  the  night-time. 

1  hus,  the  enemy’s  Fires  were  feen  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

But,  the  term  Fire  or  Firing ,  is  more  frequently  ufed  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  Fire- arms  ;  or  the  fliot  made  on  the 
enemy  from  the  artillery,  b'c. 

The  Horfe  fuffered  extremely  from  the  Fire  of  the  foot, 
which  took  them  in  flank :  The  trench  was  expofed  to  the 
Fire  of  the  place :  In  this  affault  the  Curtain  *  was  all  on 
Fire, 

In  fortification,  the  Fire  of  the  place  denotes  the  flank  ;  or 
that  part  of  the  curtain  where  the  line  of  defence  terminates  j 
from  whence  they  fire ,  to  defend  the  oppofite  face  of  the 
baftion.  See  Flank. 

The  beft  way  of  fortifying  is  that  which  gives  the  moil  Fires 
See  Fortification. 

Fir  e- a  r  m  s  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball :  Such  are 
canons,  mortars  and  other  ordnance  ;  mufquets,  carabines, 
piftols,  and  even  bombs,  granado’s,  carcaffes,  &c.  See  Ca¬ 
non,  Mortar,  Ordnance,  b'c. 

For  the  rebound  or  reiilition  of  Fire-arms ,  fee  Rebound, 
See  alfo  Gunpowder,  Bullet,  Shot,  &c. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  year  1707,  we 
have  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made  with  Fire-arms 
differently  loaded,  by  M.  Caffini.  Among  other  things  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  by  loading  the  piece  with  a  ball  which  is  fome¬ 
what  lefs  than  the  caliber;  and  only  laying  a  little  gunpow¬ 
der  below  the  ball,  and  a  good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield  a 
vehement  noife,  but  have  no  fenfible  effeCt  or  impulfe  on  the 
ball. 

This  he  takes  to  have  been  all  the  fecret  of  thofe  people  who 
pretended  to  fell  the  art  of  rendering  ones  felf  invulnerable, 
or  fhot  proof. — 

Fire-bote,  fuel  for  neceffary  firing,  which  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  tenants  may  take  out  of  the  lands  granted  to  them. 
See  Haybote,  and  Estovers. 

Fire-eater  .—We  have  a  great  number  of  charletans,  who 
have  procured  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  public,  by 
eating  of  Fire ,  walking  on  Fire ,  wafhing  their  hands  in 
melted  lead,  bfc. 

The  moft  celebrated  is  our  countryman  Richardfon,  much 
talked  of  abroad.  His  fecret,  as  related  in  the  Journal  des 
Sfavans ,  of  the  year  1680,  confifted  in  a  pure  fpirit  of  ful- 
phur  wherewith  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  the  parts  that  were 
to  touch  the  Fire  ;  which  burning  and  cauterizing  the  epider-^ 
mis,  hardened  and  enabled  the  (kin  to  refill  the  Fire. 

Indeed  this  is  no  new  thing  :  Amb.  Pare  affures  us  he  had 
tried  on  himfelf,  that  after  walhing  the  hands  in  ones  own 
urine,  or  with  unguentum  aureum,  one  may  fafely  walh 
them  in  melted  lead.  1 

He  adds,  that  by  walhing  his  hands  in  the  juice  of  onions 
he  could  bear  a  red-hot  Ihovel  on  them,  while  it  diftilled  lard’ 
Fire-master,  in  our  train  of  artillery,  is  an  officer  who 
gives  directions,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  for 
all  the  compofitions  ol  FVm-works,  whether  for  fervice  in 
war,  or  for  rejoicings  and  recreations* 

The  orders  are  given  to  the  Fire- workers,  and  bombardeers, 
who  are  obliged  to  execute  them.  See  F 1  r  e-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
Fir  e  -o  f  f  1  c  e,  an  office  of  infurance  from  fire.  See  Assu¬ 
rance. 

Fir  e-s  tone,  a  kind  of  ftone,  called  alfo  Rygate-Jlone ,  front 
the  place  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought;  it  is  very  good,  and 
much  ufed  for  chimneys,  hearths,  ovens,  ftoves,  bfc.  Sed 
Stone. 

Wild  Fire,  is  a  kind  of  artificial  or  factitious  Fire ,  which 
burns  even  under  water ;  and  that  with  greater  violence  than 
out  of  it. 

It  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitu¬ 
men  ;  and  is  only  extinguilhable  by  vinegar,  mixed  with 
fand  and  urine  ;  or  with  raw  hides. 

Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  natu¬ 
ral  Fire ,  and  always  follows  the  dire&ion  in  which  it  is 
thrown  ;  whether  it  be  downwards,  fidewife,  or  otherwife. 
The  French  call  it  Greek  Fire ,  or  Feu  Gregeois ,  becaufe  firll  ' 
ufed  by  the  Greeks,  about  the  year  660 ;  as  is  obferved  by 
the  jefuit  Petavius,  on  the  authority  of  Nicetas,  Theophanes 
Cedrenus,  & c. 

The  inventor,  according  to  the  fame  jefuit,  was  an  ingineer 
of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  named  Callinicus,  who  firft  applied 
it  in  the  fea-fight  commanded  by  Conftantine  Pogonates 
againft  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus,  in  the  Hellefpont  •  and 
with  fuch  effect,  that  he  burnt  the  whole  fleet  therewith 
wherein  were  thirty  thoufand  men.  * 

But  others  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  date  ;  and  hold  Mar¬ 
cus  Gracchus  the  inventor;  which  opinion  is  fupported  by 
feveral  paffages,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
which  fhew  it  to  have  been  antiemly  ufed  by  both  thofe  na¬ 
tions  in  the  wars.  See  Scaliger  againft  Cardan. 

Conftantine  s  fucceffors  ufed  it  on  divers  occafions,  with  equal 
advantage,  as  himfelf ;  and  what  is  remarkable  enouah,  is, 
that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the  fecret  of  the  compo- 
lition  to  themselves ;  fo  that  no  other  nation  knew  it  in  the 
year  960. 

Hugh* 
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Hugh,  kir.g  of  Burgundy,  demanding  fhips  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  for  the  fiege  of  Frefne,  defired  likcwife  the  Greek  Fire. 
Chorier  Hijl.  de  dauph% 

F.  Daniel  gives  us  a  good  defcription  of  the  Greek  Fire ,  in 
his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Damietta,  under  St.  Louis.  Every 
body,  fays  that  author,  was  aftonilhed  with  the  Greek  Fire 
which  the  Turks  then  prepared  ;  and  the  fecret  whereof 
is  now  loft.  They  threw  it  out  of  a  kind  of  mortar  ;  and 
l'ometimes  {hot  it  with  an  odd  fort  of  crofs-bow,  which 
was  ftrongly  bent  by  means  of  a  handle,  or  winch,  of  much 
greater  force  than  the  bare  arm.  That  thrown  with  the 
mortar,  fometimes  appeared  in  the  air  of  the  fize  of  a  tun 
with  a  long  tail,  and  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  The 
French  by  degrees  got  the  fecret  of  extinguifhing  it;  in 
which  they  fucceeded  feveral  times. 

F  i  r  e- w  o  r  k  s,  or  artificial  Fires,  are  preparations  made 
of  gun-powder,  fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combuf- 
tible  ingredients,  ufed  on  occaflon  of  public  rejoicings,  and 
other  folemnities. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  rockets,  ferpents,  liars,  hail, 
mines,  bombs,  garlands,  letters,  and  other  devifes.  See 
Rocket,  Star,  Bomb,  &c. 
v  The  art  of  preparing  and  managing  Fire- works,  is  called 
pyrotechnia.  See  Pyrotechnia. 

F  J  R  E- w  o  R  k  e  R  s,  are  fubordinate  officers  to  the  Fire- mailers, 
who  command  the  bombardeers. 

They  receive  the  orders  from  the  Fire- mailers,  and  fee  that 
the  bombardeers  execute  them.  See  Fire-m  aster. 
FIRKIN,  an  Englilh  meafure  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid  ; 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  the  barrel.  See  Barr  el, 
and  Measure. 

The  Firkert  of  Ale  contains  eight  gallons  ;  and  that  of  Beer , 
nine:  Two  Firkins  of  beer  make  the  kilderkin  ;  two  kilder¬ 
kins  the  barrel  ;  and  two  barrels  the  hoglhead.  See  Kil¬ 
derkin,  Gallon,  Barrel,  and  Hogshead. 
The  Firkins  of  Soap  and  Butter  are  on  the  footing  of  the 
Firkin  of  ale,  viz.  a  gallon  per  Firkin ,  lefs  than  that  of  beer. 
firmament,  in  the  antient  aftronomy,  the  eighth  hea¬ 
ven,  or  fphere ;  being  that  whereing  the  fixed  Ears  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed.  See  Sphere. 

It  is  called  the  eighth ,  with  refpeft  to  the  feven  heavens  or 
fpheres  of  the  planets,  which  it  furrounds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  motions:  A  diurnal  motion,  given 
it  by  the  primum  mobile,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptick  :  And  another  oppofite  motion  from  weft  to 
eaft  ;  which  laft  it  finilhes,  according  to  Tycho,  in  25412 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  36000;  and  according  to 
Copernicus,  in  258000  :  In  which  time  the  fixed  ftars  return 
to  the  fame  precife  points  wherein  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
This  period  is  commonly  called  Plato’s  year,  or  the  great 
year.  See  Precession  of  the  equinox. 

In  divers  places  of  feripture  the  word  Firmament  is  ufed  for 
the  middle  region  of  the  air.  Many  of  the  antients  allowed, 
with  the  moderns,  that  the  Firmament  is  a  fluid  matter  _ 
though  they,  who  gave  it  the  denomination  of  Firmament , 
muft  have  taken  it  for  a  folid  one. 

FIRMAN,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  terri 
tories  of  the  great  Mogul,  is  the  paffport,  or  permit  granted 
to  foieign  vefiels,  to  trade  within  their  jurifdi&ion. 
FIRMNESS,  Fi  R  M  1  t  A  s,  in  philofophy,  denotes  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  body  ;  or  that  ftate,  wherein  its  fenfible  parts  co¬ 
here,  or  are  united  together,  fo  that  the  motion  of  one  part 
induces  a  motion  of  the  reft.  —  In  which  fenfe,  Firmnefs 
Hands  oppofed  to  fluidity.  See  Fluidity. 

Some  authors  confound  Firmnefs  with  denfity  ;  as  thinking 
the  fame  ftate  or  property  of  body  implied  by  both  ;  or  at 
leaft,  that  Firmnefs  follows  denfity  :  But  this  is  a  miftake. 
For  mercury,  the  denfeft  body  in  nature  excepting  gold,  is 
yet  one  of  the  moft  fluid  :  And  even  gold  itfelf,  with  all  its 
denfity,  when  fufed,  wants  Firmnefs ,  or  cohefion.  See 
Density. 

Many  of  the  Cartefians  and  others,  hold  Firmnefs  to  confift 
in  the  mere  quiet  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  immediate  conta&  ;  urging,  that  a  feparation  of  parts 
can  only  arife  from  fome  matter  interpofed  between  them, 
which  is  excluded  by  the  notion  of  contiguity. 

But  the  infufficiency  of  this  hypothefis  is  evident  :  For  mere 
Ample  reft  has  no  force,  either  to  a&  or  refill: ;  confequently 
two  particles  only  joined  by  reft  and  contiguity,  would  never 
cohere  foas  that  a  motion  of  the  one  Ihould  induce  a  motion 
of  the  other.  This  is  obvious  in  the  cafe  of  two  grains  of 
land,  which  however  contiguous,  and  at  reft,  will  never  con- 
iutute  a  firm  coherent  body. 

Firmnefs  of  bodies,  then,  depends  on  the  conne&ion  or 
cohefion  of  their  partieles.  Now,  the  caufe  of  cohefion, 

Sir  I.  Newton  and  his  followers,  hold  to  be  an  attra&ive  force, 
inherent  in  bodies,  which  binds  the  fmall  particles  thereof  to¬ 
gether  ;  exerting  ,tfeh  only  at,  or  extremely  near,  the  points 
of  contadf,  and  vamfhing  at  greater  diftances.  See  At¬ 
traction. 

The  Firmnsfi  of  bodies  therefore,  follows  the  laws  of  the 
cohefion  of  bodies  ;  which  fee  under  Cohesion 
Hence,  Firmnefs  in  all  bodies  muft  be  as  the  fu’rfaces  and 
conta&s  of  the  component  parts :  Thus  a  body,  whofe’parts 


are  by  their  peculiar  lhapes  capable  of  the  greateft  conta&s,  is 
moft  firm  ;  and  that,  whole  parts  are  capable  of  the  leaft 
conta&,  will  be  moft  foft. 

In  the  former,  the  greateft  requifite  is  to  be  as  near  cubes  as 
poflible,  and  in  the  latter  to  fpheres.  And  in  the  fame  manner 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  not  only  all  the  intermediate  degrees 
between  the  moft  firm,  and  the  moft  foft  bodies,  but  tbofe 
different  confluences,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  other  names, 
as  friable,  tenacious,  glutinous,  and  the  like  :  For  the  greater 
are  the  folidities  of  the  component  parts  of  any  body,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  furfaces,  though  that  body,  by  the  aptitude  of 
the  conta&s,  may  be  what  we  call  very  hard  ;  yet  it  will  be 
moft  friable  or  brittle.  And  where  the  furfaces  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  particles  are  much  extended  upon  a  fmall  quantity 
of  matter,  the  bodies  they  compofe,  though  they  may  be 
light  and  foft,  yet  they  will  be  tenacious  or  glutinous  :  For 
although  the  flexibility  of  their  compounding  parts  admits  of 
their  eafy  changing  of  figure  by  any  external  force,  yet  by 
their  touching  one  another  in  fo  many  points,  they  are  very 
difficultly  feparated. 

The  former  is  the  cafe  in  cryftalized  falts,  refins,  and  the 
like ;  the  latter  in  turpentines,  gums,  and  all  of  that  fort. 
See  Solidity,  &c. 

FIRS  T-h  R  u  1  t  s,  Annates  or  Primitive,  the  profits  of  a  bene¬ 
fice  far  the  firft year  after  avoidance.  See  Primitia,  fAc. 
The  Firfl- Fruits  were  originally  referved  for  the  pope’s  be¬ 
nefit,  and  were  accordingly,  before  the  reformation,  paid  to 
him  ;  but  the  parliament  under  king  Henry  VIII.  tranflated 
them  to  the  crown,  25  Hen,  VIII.  c.  20.  See  A  n  n  a  t  e  s. 
Queen  Anne ,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  made  a  grant  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  Firfl-Fruits  and  tenths,  to  fettle  a  fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy. 
See  Clergy. 

By  the  a&  25  Henry  VIII.  he,  who  enters  on  any  fpiritual 
living,  before  he  pays,  or  compounds  for  the  Firfl-Fruits  ;  on 
convi&ion,  forfeits  double  the  value  thereof. 

Every  clerk  therefore  before  his  indu&ion,  or  foon  after, 
Ihould  go  himfelf  with  one  friend,  or  fend  two  friends  for 
him  to  the  Firfl-Fruits  office,  and  there  enter  into  bond  to 
pay  the  Firfl-Fruits  of  his  benefice,  within  two  years  next  en- 
fuing,  at  four  equal  half-yearly  payments.  Only,  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  yearly  fum,  entered  in  the  king’s  books,  is  to 
be  dedu&ed  ;  becaufe  that  muft  be  paid  by  itfelf  the  firft 
year. 

Formerly,  four  bonds  were  given  for  the  four  feveral  pay¬ 
ments ;  but  by  ftatute  2  and  3  of  queen  Anne ,  one  bond 
only  is  appointed  to  be  given ;  and  the  rates  of  all  bene¬ 
fices,  according  to  the  king’s  books,  are  declared  unalter¬ 
able. 

The  fucceffor  is  chargeable  with  arrears  of  tenths,  due  from 
his  predeceffor ;  and  confequently,  by  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  8. 
is  impowered  to  diftrain  his  predeceifor’s  goods,  being  upon 
tlie  benefice;  and  hath  likewife  a  good  a&ion  at  law  a°"ainft 
him  or  his  executors. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ,  F 1  s  c  u  s,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treafury  of  a  prince,  or 
ftate ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to  the  public,  do  fall. 
See  Confiscation. 
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ufed  when  they  went  to  market. 

By  the  civil  law,  none  but  a  fovereign  prince  has  a  xio-ht  to 
have  a  Fife,  or  public  treafury. 

At  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  the  term  cerarium  was  ufed 
for  the  revenues  deftmed  for  fupport  of  the  charges  of  the 
empire  ;  and  Fifcusfo r  thofe  of  the  emperor’s  own  family — 
1  he  treafury,  in  effe&,  belonged  to  the  people,  and  the  Fif- 
cus  to  the  prince.  See  Treasury.  J 

FISCAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the 
king,  the  public,  or  a  private  perfon. 

The  emperor  Adrian  ere&ed  the  office  of  Fifcal  advocate  in 
the  Roman  empire.  See  Advocate. 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  waters 
as  its  proper  place  of  abode.  See  A  n  i  m  a  l. 

Naturalifts  obferve  a  world  of  wifdom,  and  defign  in  the 

ftru&ure  of  Fijhes,  and  their  conformation  to  the  element 
they  are  to  refide  in. 

Their  bodies  are  clothed  and  guarded  in  the  beft  manner 
with  feales  or  Ihells,  fuitable  to  their  refpe&ive  circumftances  * 
the  dangers  they  are  expofed  to,  and  the  motion  and  bufinefs 
they  are  to  perform.  See  Shell. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  in  the  fitteft  part  of  the  body 
for  fwimming ;  and  their  lhape  moft  commodious  for  making 
way  through  the  water,  and  moft  agreeable  to  geometrical 
rules.  See  Swimming. 

They  have  feveral  parts  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  as  fins  to 
balance  and  keep  them  upright.  See  F 1  n. 

And  an  air-bladder,  or  fwim,  to  enable 'them  to  rife  and 
link  to  any  height  and  depth  of  water,  at  pleafure.  See 
Air. 

They  have  gills  or  branchiae,  whereby  they  refpire  ;  as  land 
animals  do  by  the  lungs.  See  Branchiae  andREspi- 

RATION. 

The  tail  is  the  inftrument  of  progreffive  motion,  and  ferves 
to  row  them  forward.  See  Tail. 
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Their  eyes  are  peculiarly  formed  to  enable  then!  to  corfe- 

fpond  to  all  the  convergences  and  divergencies  of  rays,  which 

the  variations  of  the  watery  medium,  and  the  refra&ions 
thereof,  may  occafion  ;  in  which  refpedt  they  bear  a  near 
refemblance  to  birds.  See  E  y  e,  C  h  o  r  o  i  d  e  s,  and 
Bird. 

Fijbes  arediftinguifhed  into  /w,  or  falt-water-fijh,  pifces  ma- 
nm  ;  as  the  whale,  herring,  mackarel,  13 c.— river  or  frejh- 
Wdter-fijh  pifces  fiuviales  3  as  the  pike,  trout,  tic  .—and  pond 
ox  lake -fifh  ;  as  the  carp,  tench,  (3c.  to  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  others  which  abide  indifferently  in  frefh  water,  or  fait  ■ 
as  falmons,  fhad-fifh,  &c.  ' 

There  are  alfo  an  amphibious  kind,  which  live  indifferently  on 
land,  or  water  ;  as  the  caftor,  otter,  (3  c.  See  Amphi¬ 
bious. 

Ariifotle  and  after  him  Mr.  Willoughby,  more  accurately 
iftinguifh  FiJbeS'  into  cetaceous ,  cartilaginous ,  and  fpinous. 
ihe  cetaceous  kind,  called  alfo  bellux  mariner ,  have  lungs 
and  breath  like  quadrupeds  ;  they  copulate  alfo  like  them 
and  conceive  and  bang  forth  their  young  alive,  which  they 
afterwards  fuckle  with  their  milk.  3 

The  cartilaginous  fort  are  produced  from  large  eggs,  like  birds ; 
which  are  alfo  excluded  the  womb,  like  thofe  of  birds. 

1  hejptnous  kind  are  alfo  oviparous;  but  their  eggs  are  fmaller, 

and  they  have  fpina:  up  and  down  in  their  flefh  to  ftrengthen 

it# 

Willoughby  thinks  it  would  be  yet  more  proper  to  divide  Fijhes 
into  fuch  as  breathe  with  lungs ,  and  fuch  as  breathe  with  gills  3 
and  then,  to  fubdivide  thofe  that  breathe  with  gills,  not  into 
cartilaginous  and  fpinous,  but  into  viviparous  and  oviparous 
I  he  vivaporous  kind  that  breathe  with  gills,  he  fubdivides  into 
long  3  fuch  as  the  galei  and  canes ,  or  fharks  and  dog  Fifh  ■ 
and  broad  ;  fuch  as  the  paftinaca,  raja,  (fic.  the  fubdivifions 

of  each  whereof  he  gives  in  his  chapter  of  cartilaginous  Fi/hes 
in  general.  J 

The  oviparous  kind  that  breathe  with  gills ,  are  the  moft  nu 
merous  3  and  thefe  he  fubdivides  into  fuch  as  are  what  we 
ufually  call  Flat-Fijh  3  and  fuch  as  fwim  with  their  back  up¬ 
right,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

The  plain  ovflat-FiJh  kind,  called  ufually  plani  fpinoft,  are 
either  quadratic  as  the  rhombi  and  pafferes  $  or  longiufculi  as 
the  foleae. 

Such  as  fwim  with  their  backs  erefi,  are  either  long  and 
fmooth,  and  without  lcales,  as  the  eel  kind,  or  fhorter  and 
lefs.  fmooth  3  and  thefe  have  either  but  one  pair  of  fins  at 
their  gills,  which  are  called  orbs ,  and  congeneres ,  or  elfe 
another  pair  of  fins  alfo  on  their  bellies  3  which  latter  kind  he 
fubdivides  into  two  kinds  —  i°  Such  as  have  no  prickly  fins 
on '  their  backs ,  but  foft  and  flexible  ones.  20  Such  as  have 
prickly  fins  upon  their  backs. 

Thofe  Fijhes  which  have  only  foft  and  flexible  fins  on  their 
backs,  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  have  three ,  two ,  or  but 
one  Angle  fin  there. 

No  Fifh  but  the  afelli  have  three  fins  on  their  backs. 

Fijhes  with  two  fins  on  their  backs,  are  either  the  truttaceous, 
trout  kind  3  or  the  gobionites,  loch,  or  gudgeon  kind. 

Fijhes  with  but  one  foft  back  fin ,  are  of  three  forts."-—The 
firft  kind  have  one  long  continued  fin,  from  head  to  tail,  as 
the  hipparus  of  Rondeletius,  13 c. 

The  fecond  have  their  fins  but  fhort,  and  placed  juft  in  the 
middle  of  their  back  :  and  thefe  are  either  marine ,  as  the  her¬ 
ring  kind  3  or  Jluviatile,  as  thofe  we  call  leather-mouthed 
Fijhes  3  fuch  as  carp,  tench,  13 c. 

Fijhes  which  have  prickly  fins  on  their  backs ,  are  of  two 
kinds  i°  Such  as  have  two  prickly  fins  on  their  backs  3  and 
in  thefe  the  anterior  radii  of  their  fins  are  always  prickly _ 
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Such  as  have  but  one  prickly  fin  there. 

The  Englijh  Fishes,  according  to  Willoughby’s  catalogue,  are 
as  follow — 

I.  Of  the  long  cartilaginous  kind  we  have,  1.  The  Canis  car- 
charias ,  or  lamia,  the  white  {hark.  2.  Galeus  glaucus  Ron- 
deletii ,  the  blue  {hark.  3.  Canis  galeus  Rondeletn ,  called  a 
tope  in  Cornwal.  4.  Galeus  acanthias  five  fpinax ,  the  prick¬ 
led  dog,  or  hound-fifh.  5.  Galeus  feu  mufiela  leevis ,  the 
fmooth,  or  unprickled  hound-fifh.  6.  Catulus  major ,  vulgo 
canicula  Ariftotelis ,  the  rough  hound,  called  in  Cornwal  the 
bounce.  7.  Catulus  minor ,  the  lefler  hound  fiih,  or  morgay. 

II.  Of  the  plain  cartilaginous  kind,  we  have,  1.  The  Raja 
levis  undulata ,  the  fkate,  or  flare.  2.  Raja  clavata ,  the 
thornback.  3.  Raja  afpera  noftras ,  the  white-horfe.  4. 
Squatina  the  angel,  or  monk- fifh.  5.  Rana  pifcatrix ,  the 
toad-filh,  or  fea-devil. 

III.  Of  the  plain  fpinous  kind,  r.  Rhombus  maximus  af- 
per  fquammoj, us ,  called  the  turbot,  or  brett.  2.  Rombus  non 
aculeatus  fquammofus ,  in  Cornwal  called  the  Lug-alefe.  3. 
Fajfer  Bellonii  the  place,  4.  P afjer  afper  five  Jquammofus , 
the  dab.  5 .  P ajfer  jluviatilis  five  amphibius ,  the  flounder, 
fluke,  or  butt.  6.  Hippogloffus  Rondeletii ,  the  holy-but, 
called  in  the  north  the  turbot.  7.  BugloJfus  or  fo lea,  the 
foie. 

IV*  Of  the  Eel  kind  we  have,  r.  Lampetra  major ,  the  1am- 
prey,  or  lamprey-eel.  2.  Lampetra  parva  and  Jluviatilis , 
the  lampern,  3*  Anguilla ,  the  common  eel.  4.  Conger , 
the  conger  or  fea-eel,  5 *  Ammodytes  Gefneri ,  the  fand-eel 
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of  latince.  6.  Gunhellui  cbrnuhienfis ,  the  butter-fifh.  7.  ffluf- 
tela  vulgaris  Rondeletii ,  the  fea-loach  dr  whiftle  fifh.  8. 
Mujlela  jluviatilis ,  the  eel-pout  or  turbou.  9.  Lupus  ma- 
nnus ,  the  wolf- fifh  or  fea-wolf.  10.  Alauda  non  criflata ,  the 
fea-lark,  called  in  Cornwal  mulgranock ,  and  bulcard.  ir. 
Alauda  criflata ,  the  crefted  fea-lark.  12.  Liparis  Ronde¬ 
letii.  13.  Gobio  Jluviatilis ,  the  bull-head,  dr  miller’s-thumb. 
14.  Scorpccnrt  Bellonii  fimilis,  the  dutch  pots'- hog  3  the  Cor- 
nifh  boys  call  it,  father -lajher. 

V.  Of  the  kind  of  fifties  Wanting  the  belly  pair  of  fins,  we 
have,  1.  Mo  la  Salviani ,  the  fun-fifh.  2.  Acus  Arifiotelis 
fpecies  major.  3.  Acus  Arifiotelis  congener ,  the  fea  adder. 
4.  Xiphias  feu  gladeiis  pifcis,  the  fword-fifh. 

V{,  Of  the  non-fpinous  kiild  of  fifties,  with  three  unprickly 
foft  fins  on  their  backs ,  we  have,  1.  Afellus  vulgaris  major, 
the  cod-fifh  or  kaling.  2.  The  whiting  pollack.  3,  Afel¬ 
lus  niger,  the  coal-fifh  or  rawling  pollack.  4.  Afellus  lufcus, 
the  bib  of  blinds.  5.  Afinus  antiquorum 3  the  haddock. 
6.  Afellus  mollis  major ,  the  whiting. 

VII.  Of  the  noh-fpinous  kind,  with  only  tivo  foft  fins  on  their 
backs,  are  found  with  us,  1.  Merlucius,  the  hake.  i.  Afel¬ 
lus  longus ,  the  ling.  3.  Thynnus  or  thunnus ,  the  tunny  or 
Spanifh  mackrel.  4.  Scomber ,  the  mackrel.  5.  Thymallus , 
the  gragling  or  umber.  6.  Albula  falmoni fimilis ,  the  guin- 
mad.  7.  Albula  harengi  for  mis,  the  fchelly.  8.  Salmo,  the 
falmon.  9.  Salmulus,  the  famlet,  or  branlin.  10.  Salmo 
grifeus,  the  gray.  n.  Trutta  falmonata,  the  falmon  -trout. 
12.  Trutta  lacujlris ,  the  fcurf,  or  bull-trout.  13.  Trutta 

Jluviatilis  duum  generum,  the  trout.  1 4.  Umbla  minor  Gefn: 
the  red  charr,  of  welfh  torgoch;  15.  Carpio  locus  Benaci, 
the  guilt,  or  guilt  charr.  16.  Eperlanus  feu  viola ,  the 
fmelt.  17.  Gobius  niger ,  the  rock-fifh,  or  fea-gudgeon. 
18.  Lumpus  Anglorum,  the  lump,  or  fea-owl.  19.  Caia - 
phraftus  Schonfeldii,  in  the  weft  of  England,  a  dog. 

VIII.  Of  the  non-  fpinotis  kind,  with  only  one  fin  on  the  back  * 
there  are,  r.  Harengus,  the  herring.  2.  Harengus  minor, \ 
the  pilchard,  called  alfo  calchis.  3.  Encraficholus ,  the  an! 
chovy.  4.  Alofa  feu  clupea ,  the  {had  or  mother  of  her- 
r!"gf-  5-  Bardina,  the  fprat  or  fparling,  which  is  nothing; 
dfe  but  the  fetus  of  ah  herring.  6.  Acus  vulgaris ,  thegar- 
filh,  or  horn- fifh.  7.  Sturio,  the  fturgeori.  8.  Lucius,  the 
pike  or  pickrel.  9  Cypnnus ,  the  carp.  *0.  Cyprihus 
lotus,  the  bream,  or  bruma.  11.  Tinea,  the  tench.  i  fOr- 
Jjs  Germanorum,  the  rudd,  oervej  or  herfling.  n  Capita 
Jeu  cephalus,  the  chubb,  or  chevin.  14.  Bar  bits,  the  barbel 
15  .  Leucifcus,  the  dace,  or  dare.  16.  Rutilus,  feu  rubellio\ 
the  roach.  17.  Alburnus ,  the  bleak  or  bley.  18.  Gobius 
jluviatilis,  the  gudgeon.  19.  Cobites  Jluviatilis  barbatula ,  the 
ioehe.  20.  Farms,  feu  phoxinus  leevis,  the  pink  or  min¬ 
now. 

The  laft  twelve  of  thefe  are  called  Mataccflmi,  or  leather- 
mouthed  fijhes  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  teeth  irt  their  iawsj 
but  only  deep  down  in  their  mouths.  J 

iX.  Of  the  fpinous  kind,  with  two  fins  on  their  backs  of  which 
the  for emofi  is  aculeate,  we  have,  1.  Lupus,  the  baffe.  2. 
Mugil,  the  mullet.  3.  Gurnardus  grifieus ,  the  grey  gur¬ 
nard.  4.  Hirundo  Aldrovandi,  the  tub  fifh.  5.  CuculuJAl- 


drovandi,  the  red  garnard  or  rotchet.  6.  Lyra  prior  Ronde- 
letn,  the  P’per.  7.  Mullus  major,  the  fur-mullet.  8.  Draco 
five  araneus  Phnii,  the  fPider.  9.  Tracburus,  the  fcad.  10. 
Perea  Jluviatilis,  the  perch.  11.  Faber  pifeis,  the  dory  or 

X.  Of  the  aculeate  kind,  with  only  one  fin  on  the  back  whofe 
radii  are  fame  prickly,  and  fiomefoft  ;  there  are,  1  Jurat  a 
the  gilt-head,  or  gilt  poll.  2.  Pagrus,  the  bream.  2  Tur 
dus  vu  g.  the  old- wife  or  wrafs.  4.  Perea  JluviatlUs,  nifi 
nor,  feu  aurata,  the  ruff.  5.  Pifcis  acukatus  M  f 

pungitius  Alberti  the  common  prickle  back,  Or  fharpling,  or 
banftickle.  6.  Pifcis  aculfatus  minor,  the  leffer  prickleback 

XI.  of  the  cetaceous  kind  we  reckon  only,  1;  Baleen* 

Bntanica  antiquorum,  which  feems  now  to  be  gone  from 
our  feas;  and  we  fcarce  know  what  kind  of  fiff  it  was 
BaUna  vulg  Rondeletii,  the  whale,  which  is  fometimes 
found  ftranded  on  our  coafts,  or  rambles  up  our  rivers 
Delphinus  antiquorum,  the  dolphin,'  very  rarely,  but  fome! 
times  feen  here.  4 •  Phocesna,  the  porpufs,  called  by  Schon- 
feld;  the  northern  Dolphin.  J 

Fish  with  regard  to  commerce,  is  diftinguiflted  into  dry 
pickled,  green,  and  red.  •'» 

Drt  °k  Fr  !HV  is  that^Hch  is  faIted  and  dried,  either 
hy  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  fire.  Such  principally  are  the 
cod,  ftock-fifh,  herring,  and  pilchard  *  S 

Green  Fish  is  that  lately  faked,  and  which  yet  remains  moift  - 
as  green  cod,  &c.  “mat . 

Pickled  F  i  sh  is  that  boiled  and  deeped  in  a  pickle,  made  of  fait . 
vinegar,  13 c.  as  falmon,  cod,  herring  k  7 

anchovy,  and  oifters.  3  pilchard,’ 

Fish,  is  fome  frefh  Fifh  broiled  on  the  gridiron  then 
fried  in  oil  of  olives,  and  barrelled  up  with  a  proper  h 
quor,  as  new  olive  oil  vineo-af  proper  li- 

M  ’  vinegar,  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  and 


_  ,  'Air  7  5  auvA 

1  he  beft  Fifh  thus  prepared' 


laurel  leaves,  or  other  herbs." 
are  fturgeon  and  tunny. 

F  fumiturTnf  ^  t  f00d’  makeS  3  conficIerable  article  ih  the 
furniture  of  the  table  3  and  the  breeding,  feeding*  catchii?g* 
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bV.  thereof,  makes  a  peculiar  art  of  no  fmall  moment  in  the 
oeconomy  of  a  gentleman’s  houfe  and  garden. 

To  this  relate  the  ponds,  ftews,  c s’ c.  defcribed  in  their  proper 
places.  See  F  i  s  h  -pond,  Stew,  &c  . 

Some  general  rules  and  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubje£l,  may 
not  here  be  unacceptable. 

For  the  breeding  of  Fish,  the  quality  of  the  pond,  water,  be 
proper  for  this  end,  is  fcarce  determinable  by  any  certain 
fymptom,  or  rule  :  For  fome  very  promifing  ponds  do  not 
prove  ferviceable  that  way.  One  of  the  beft  indications  of  a 
breeding  pond,  is  when  there  is  good  ftore  of  rufh,  and 
grazing  about  it,  with  gravelly  fhoals  ;  fuch  as  horfe-ponds 
ufually  have  :  So  that  when  a  water  takes  thus  to  breeding, 
with  a  few  milters  and  fpawners,  two  or  three  of  each, 
whole  county  may  be  flocked  in  a  fhort  time. 

Eels  and  perch  are  of  very  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the  flock 
of  Fijh  ;  for  they  prey  much  upon  the  fpawn  and  fry  of  bred 
Fijh,  and  will  probably  deftroy  the  fuperfluity  of  them. 

As  for  pike,  perch,  tench,  roach,  be.  they  are  obferved 
to  breed  almoft  in  any  waters,  and  very  numeroufly  ;  only 
eels  never  breed  in  Handing  waters  that  are  without  fprings ; 
and  in  fuch  are  neither  found,  nor  increafe,  but  by  putting  in  : 
Yet  where  fprings  are,  they  are  never  wanting,  though  not 
put  in.  And  which  is  moll  flrange  of  all,  no  perfon  ever 
faw  in  an  eel  the  leafl  token  of  propagation,  either  by  milt, 
or  fpawn  ;  fo  that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and  how  they 
are  produced,  are  queflions  equally  myflerious,  and  never  yet 
refolved.  See  Generation. 

For  the  feeding  of  Fish,  take  the  following  remarks  : 

1 .  In  a  flew,  thirty  or  forty  carps  may  be  kept  from  October 
to  March,  without  feeding  ;  and  by  fifhing  with  tramels  or 
flews  in  March,  or  April,  you  may  take  from  your  great 
waters,  to  recruit  the  ftews  :  But  you  mud  not  fail  to  feed 
all  fummer,  from  March  to  October  again,  as  conilantly  as 
cooped  chickens  are  fed  ;  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  ac¬ 
count. 

2.  The  conflancy  and  regularity  of  ferving  the  Fijh,  con¬ 
duces  very  much  to  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  is  good  to  feed  with,  efpecially 
peas  and  malt,  coarfe  ground :  The  grains  after  brewing, 
while  frefh  and  fweet,  are  very  proper ;  but  one  bufhel  of 
malt  not  brewed,  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains  :  Chippings 
of  bread,  and  orts  of  a  table  fleeped  in  tap-droppings  of 
flrong  beer,  or  ale,  are  excellent  food  for  carps.  Of  thefe 
the  quantity  of  two  quarts  to  thirty  carps,  every  day,  is  fuf- 
fleient :  And  fo  fed  morning  and  evening,  is  better  than  once 
a  day  only. 

There  is  a  fort  of  food  for  Fijh ,  that  may  be  called  accidental, 

.  and  is  no  lefs  improving  than  the  bell  that  can  be  provided  ; 
and  this  is,  when  the  pools  happen  to  receive  the  wafh  of 
commons,  where  many  fheep  have  paflure,  the  water  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  foil,  and  will  feed  a  much  greater  number  of 
carps,  than  otherwife  it  would  do  :  And  farther,  the  dung 
that  falls  from  cattle  Handing  in  water  in  hot  weather,  is 
alfo  a  very  great  nourifhment  to  Fijh. 

The  beft  food  to  raife  pikes  to  an  extraordinary  fatnefs  is  eels  ; 
and  without  them  it  is  not  to  be  done,  but  in  a  long  time. 
Setting  thefe  afide,  fmall  perches  are  the  befl  meat.  Breams 
put  into  a  pike-pond,  breed  exceedingly,  and  are  fit  to  main¬ 
tain  pikes ;  which  will  take  care  they  do  not  increafe  over¬ 
much  :  The  numerous  fry  of  roaches  and  rouds,  which  come 
from  the  greater  pools  into  the  pike-quarters,  will  likewife 
be  good  diet  for  them. 

Pikes  in  all  flreams,  and  carps  in  hungry-fpringing  waters, 
being  fed  at  certain  times,  will  come  up,  and  take  their 
meat  almofl  from  your  hand. 

The  befl  feeding-place  is  toward  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  at 
the  depth  of  about  half  a  yard  ;  for  by  that  means  the  deep 
will  be  kept  clean  and  neat ;  the  meat  thrown  into  the  water, 
without  other  trouble,  will  be  picked  up  by  the  Fijh,  and 
nothing  be  loft  :  Yet  there  are  feveral  devices  for  giving  them 
food,  efpecially  peas  ;  as  a  fquare  board  let  down  with  meat 
on  it. 

When  Fijh  are  fed  in  the  larger  pools  or  ponds,  where  their 
numbers  are  great,  malt  boiled,  or  frefh  grains,  is  the  befl 
food.  Thus  carps  may  be  fed  and  railed  like  capons,  and 
tenches  will  feed  as  well  ;  but  perch  are  not  for  a  flew  in 
feeding-time. 

As  to  the  benefits  that  redound  from  the  keeping  of  Fijh , 
befides  furnifhing  the  table,  and  raifing-money  ;  your  land 
will  be  vaflly  improved,  fo  as  to  be  really  worth,  and  yield 
more  this  way,  than  by  any  other  employment  whatfoever  : 
i  or  fuppofe  a  meadow  of  2  /.  per  acre  ;  four  acres  in  pond, 
will  return  every  year  a  thoufand  fed  carps,  from  the  leafl 
lize  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long  ;  befides  pikes,  perch, 
tench,  and  other  fry  :  th  .  carps  are  faleable,  and  will  bring 
fix- pence,  nine- pence,  and  perhaps  twelve- pence  a  piece, 

amounting  m  all  to  twonty-five  pounds,  which  is  fix  pounds 
five  millings  per  acre. 

Royal  Fishes,  fee  the  article  Royal  Fijhes 

F 1  s  H  E  s  in  aftronomy,  fee  the  article  Pisces.* 

F 1  s h -days,  fee  the  article  Abstinence 

Fishes,  in  heraldry,  are  of  themfelves  of  lefs  efteem  in  a  coat 
armour,  than  beafts  and  fowls,  as  being  poflerior  thereto  in 


the  order  of  creation  :  But  they  fometimes  become  fo  dignH 
fied  by  the  perfons  or  families,  who  bear  them,  as  to  be 
preferable  to  many  birds,  and  beafts. 

Fijhes  are  born  divers  ways ;  upright,  imbowed,  extended, 
endorfed,  furmounted  of  each  other,  fretted,  triangled,  &ct 
All  Fijhes  born  feeding,  fhould  be  termed  devouring. 

Thofe  born  diredtly  upright,  fhould  be  termed  hauriant. 

And  thofe  born  travefe  the  efcutcheon,  naiant. 

FISHERY,  a  commodious  place  for  Fijhing ;  or,  a  place 
wherein  great  quantities  of  Fijh  are  caught.  See  F  I  s  H,  and 
Fishing. 

The  principal  Fijheries  of  Europe,  for  falmon,  herring,  cod, 
and  mackarel,  are  along  the  coafts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  :  For  whales  about  Greenland  :  For  pearls  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  be. 

Fishery,  alfo  denotes  the  commerce  of  Fijh  ;  more  efpecially 
the  catching  them  for  fale.  The  Fijhery  makes  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Britifh  commerce.  A  great  quantity  of  veflels 
and  fea-men  are  employed  therein  ;  and  befides  what  is  fpent 
at  home,  above  200000  /.  fterling  is  yearly  returned  merely 
for  herring,  and  cod,  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  feveral  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Y et  are  our  countrymen  reproached,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  juftice,  for  their  remiflhefs  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The 
advantageous  fituation  of  our  coafts  might  be  of  immenfe 
benefit  to  us,  did  not  we  let  our  neighbours  over-reach  us 
therein.  The  Dutch,  French,  Hambufghers,  be.  come 
yearly  in  huge  fhoals,  and  not  only  take  the  fifh  from  our 
own  doors,  but  fell  them  to  uS  for  our  money,  when  they 
have  done. 

Scotland  fuffers  incredibly  on  this  fcore :  No  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  the  abundance  of  the  fineff: 
fifh,  wherewith  its  numerous  harbours,  loughs,  rivers,  be. 
are  ftored.  In  the  river  Dee,  it  is  faid,  an  hundred  and  Se¬ 
venty  head  of  falmon  is  not  very  extraordinary  for  a  Angle 
draught  of  a  net  :  And  the  pickled  falmon  fent  hence,  is  al¬ 
lowed  the  beft  in  Europe.  The  Scotifh  iflands,  efpecially 
thofe  on  the  weftern  fide,  do  certainly  lie  moft  commodioufly 
for  carrying  on  the  fifhing  trade  to  perfection. 

King  Charles  the  firft  began  the  experiment,  in  conjunction 
with  a  company  of  merchants  ;  but  the  civil  wars  foon  fet  it 
afide.  King  Charles  the  fecond  made  a  like  attempt  ;  but 
having  preffing  occalion  for  money,  he  was  perfuaded  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  employed  in  the  Fijhery ;  at  which 
the  merchants,  joined  with  him,  being  difpleafed,  did  the 
like. 

Since  the  Union,  feveral  efforts  have  been  made,  to  retrieve 
it  ;  and  there  is  now  a  corporation  fettled  on  that  footing 
called  the  royal  Britijh  Fijhery,  though  now  in  a  very  lan- 
guifhing  condition,  and  ready  to  fink. 

Cod  F  1  s  h  E  R  y  — ■ —  The  Cod  is  a  fifh  of  paflage,  pretty  large, 
with  a  frightful  head  ;  teeth  in  the  bottom  of  the  throat  * 
its  flefli,  white  ;  its  fkin  brownifh  on  the  back,  white  un¬ 
der  the  belly,  and  covered  with  thin  tranfparent  feales. 

It  eats  excellently,  when  frefh  ;  and,  if  well  prepared  and 
falted,  will  keep  a  long  time.  This  fifh,  is  commonly  eaten 
among  us  in  Lent,  be.  under  the  denomination  of  Salt- Fifh 
or  StockrFiJh.  - 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fait  cod ;  the  one  called  green  or 
white-,  and  the  other  dried,  or  cured :  though  it  is  all  the 
fame  fifh  ;  only  differently  prepared. — » 

Green  Cod — The  chid  Fijheries  for  green  Cod  are  in  the  bay  of 
Canada,  on  the  great  and  little  Bank  near  the  coaft  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ifle  of  Sable  :  and 
hither,  veffels  are  yearly  fent  from  divers  parts,  both  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Europe. 

The  veffels  ufed  herein,  are  from  an  hundred,  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tuns  ;  which  will  bring  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
thoufand  fifh  a-piece. 

1  he  moft  effential  articles  in  this  Fijhery,  are  three  perfons 
who  know  how  to  open  the  fifh,  to  cut  off  the  heads,  and 
to  fait  them  ;  upon  the  ability  of  which  laft  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  chiefly  depends. 

Several  authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Bifcayans,  in  purfuing 
their  whales,  made  the  firft  difeovery  of  the  great  and  little 
Bank  of  Cods,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  &c.  a  hundred 
years  before  Columbus’s  time  ;  and  that  it  was  a  Bifcayan 
Newfoundlandler,  that  gave  the  firft  intimation  thereof  to 
Columbus. 

Others  fay,  that  the  great  Bank  was  difeovered  by  a  native  of 
St.  Malo’s  named  Cartier.  But,  be  the  inventor  of  what 
name  or  nation  he  will,  the  invention  is  certainly  highly  va¬ 
luable  :  not  a  trading  nation  in  Europe,  but  allows  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Cod-fjh  one  of  the  moft  fecure  and  gainful  that  is 
known. 

The  beft,  largefl,  and  fatteft  Cod  are  thofe  taken  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  great  Bank,  which  is  a  kind  of  fubmarine 
mountain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifty 
broad,  and  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  from  Newfound¬ 
land  .  thofe  on  the  north  fide  are  much  fmaller. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  February,  to  the 
end  of  April;  at  which  time  Cod,  which  during  the  winter 
had  retired  to  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  fea,  return  to  the 
Bank,  and  grow  very  fat. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  caught  from  March,  to  June,  keep  well  efiough  ;  but 
thole  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  foon  fpoil. 

The  filhing  is  fometimes  done  in  a  month,  or  fix  weeks  ; 
fometimes  it  holds  fix  months.  As  Lent  draws  on,  if  the 
filhermen  have  but  half  their  cargo,  they  ftrive  to  make 
homeward  the  firft  ;  the  market  being  then  the  beft. 

ome  will  make  a  fecond  voyage,  before  others  have  got 
loading  for  the  firft.  Each  filher  only  takes  one  cod  at  a 
time  ;  and  yet  the  more  experienced  will  take  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  per  day  ;  but  this  is  the 
molt ;  for  it  is  very  fatiguing  work,  both  on  account  of  the 

weightinefs  of  the  filh,  and  of  the  extreme  cold  which  reigns 
on  the  bank.  6 

The  falary  ufually  allowed  the  captain  and  failors,  is  one 
tnird  of  the  Cod  they  bring  home  found. 

They  fait  the  Cod  on  board.  The  head  being  cut  off,  the 
belly  opened  and  the  guts  out ;  the  falter  ranges  them  in  the 

1  °  0!^?  °  tfe  ve^e'’  head  to  ta^  j  ^nd  having  thus  made  a 
layer  thereof,  a  fathom  or  two  fquare,  covers  it  with  fait  : 

uh‘jTher  ayn  a,not^r’  ,which  he  covers  as  before  ;  and 

La^thefi^°fthat  dar>  taki"S  “re  never  to 
mix  the  filh  of  different  days  together. 

-By  that  time  the  Cod  has  lain  thus  to  drain  three  or  four 

oays,  they  are  moved  into  another  part  of  the  veffel,  and 

,  a"  ^ter  they  are  no  more  to  be  touched, 

till  the  velfel  have  its  burden. 

ometimes  they  put  them  up  in  barrels,  for  the  conveniency 
or  carriage.  J 

^rtCod~  11 }  the  fi(hing  of  drd  C<  velTelsof  all  fizes  areufed; 
r  OUS  arc  generally  chofe,  as  have  large  holds,  by  rea- 
lon  this  fort  of  filh  incumbers  more  than  it  burdens. 

As  Cod  is  only  to  be  dried  by  the  fun,  the  European  velTels 
are  obliged  to  put  out  in  March,  or  April,  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fummer  for  drying.  Indeed,  we  fend  velTels  for 
j  jUlle’  and  ;  but  thofe  only  buy  what  had  been 
filhed  and  prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englilh  colo¬ 
nies  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  in  ex¬ 
change  for  which,  we  carry  them  meal,  brandies,  bifcuits, 
pulfe,  moloffes,'  linen,  &c. 

The  principal  Fijbery  for  dry  Cod  is  along  the  coaft  of  Pla¬ 
centia,  from  Cape- Rofe,  to  the  Bay  des  Experts  ;  in  which 
compafs  there  are  divers  commodious  ports  for  the  filh  to  be 
dried  in. 

The  filh  intended  for  this  ufe,  though  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  green  cod,  is  yet  much  fmaller ;  whence  it  is  the  fitter  to 
keep,  as  the  fait  takes  more  hold. 

The  method  of  filhing  is  much  the  fame  in  both  ;  only  this 
latter  is  the  more  expenfive,  as  it  takes  up  more  time,  and 
employs  more  hands  ;  and  yet  fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  is  fpent 
in  this,  as  the  other. 

When  feveral  filhing  velTels  meet,  and  intend  to  filh  in  the 
fame  port ;  he  whofe  lhaloop  firft  touches  ground,  becomes 
entitled  to  the  quality  and  privileges  of  admiral  ;  has  the 
choice  of  his  ftation,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  the 
coaft  at  his  arrival.  See  Admiral; 

As  faft  as  the  captains  arrive,  they  unrig  all  their  velTels, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  Ihrouds,  to  fuftain  the  malts  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  mates  provide  a  tent  on  Ihore,  covered 
with  branches  of  fir,  and  fails  over  them  ;  with  a  fcaffold, 
fifty,  or  fixty  foot  long ;  and  one  third  as  much  broad. 
While  the  fcaffold  is  making  ready,  the  crew  are  a  filhing  ; 
and  as  faft  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their  filh,  open  them, 
and  fait  them  on  moveable  benches  :  but  the  main  falting 
is  performed  on  the  fcaffold. 

When  the  filh  has  taken  fait,  they  walh  them  ;  and  to  drain 
them  again,  lay  them  in  piles  on  the  galleries  of  the  fcaffold  : 
when  drained,  they  range  them  on  hurdles,  a  filh  thick, 
head  againft  tail,  with  the  back  uppermoft  ;  obferving,  while 
they  lie  thus,  to  turn,  and  Ihift  them  four  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

When  they  begin  to  dry,  they  lay  them  in  heaps,  of  ten  or 
twelve  a-piece,  to  retain  their  warmth  ;  and  continue  to  in- 
Jarge  the  heap  every  day,  till  it  becomes  double  its  firft  bulk  : 
at  length  they  join  two  of  thefe  heaps  into  one,  which  they 
turn  every  day,  as  before.  Laftly,  they  fait  them  over  a- 
gain  ;  beginning  with  thofe  that  had  been  falted  firft  ;  and 
thus  lay  them  in  huge  piles,  as  big  as  hay-ftacks. 

And  thus  they  reft  :  till  they  are  carried  a  Ihip-board,  where 
they  are  laid  on  branches  of  trees,  difpofed  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  mats  all  around,  to  prevent 
their  contracting  any  moifture. — • 

There  are  four  kinds  of  commodities  drawn  from  Cod ,  viz. 
the  tripes,  and  tongues,  which  are  falted  at  the  fame  time 


with  the  filh,  and  barrelled  up  :  the  rows,  or  eggs,  which 
being  falted  and  barrelled  up,  lerve  to  call:  into  the  fea,  to 
draw  filh  together,  and  particularly  pilchards :  and  laftly,  the 
oil,  which  is  ufed  in  dreffing  of  leather,  &c. 

The  Scots  catch  a  fmall  kind  of  Cod  on  the  coafts  of  Buchan, 
which  is  highly  prized,  though  very  much  like  ling.  They 
lalt  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun,  upon  rocks ;  and  fometimes  in 
the  chimney :  but  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  fpent  at 
home. — 

Herring  h  i  s  h  e  R  y. — The  Herring  is  a  fmall  fait- water  filh, 
with  a  blueilh  back,  and  a  white  filvered  belly,  not  unlike 
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the  little  Iliad  filh  ;  whence  it  is  called  in  Latin  Alofa  minor. 
Rondelctius  calls  it  Harengus : 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  believe  the  Herring  to  be  the  Halec 
of  the  Romans.  The  Halec  was  no  particular  filh,  but  a 
kind  of  fauce,  made  of  any  fort  of  fait  filh.  The  modem 
Herring  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  antients  •  it  is 
neither  the  Halec,  nor  Halex,  nor  Moenis,  nor  Lencomenis , 
nor  the  Gerres  of  Pliny.  See  Rondelet.  de  Pifcib .  marin. 
1.  v.  c.  13.  and  Voffius  de  Idolol. 


Herrings  are  chiefly  found  in  the  north  fea.  It  is  true,  there 
are  Fijheries  elfewhere,  but  none  fo  copious. 

They  ufually  make  two  filhing  feafons  ;  the  firft  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft;  the  fecond  in  Autumn:  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  more  confiderable,  on  account  of  the  fogs,  which 
are  very  favourable  to  this  kind  of  filhing. 

It  io  commonly  faid,  that  no  body  ever  faw  a  Herring  alive; 
and  that  they  die  the  minute  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  : 
but  there  are  inftances  to  the  contrary. 

The  Herring  is  a  filh  of  paffage  ;  fo  that  Stis  allowed  to  catch 
them  on  holidays,  and  fundays  :  in  the  Decretal  there  is  an 
exprefs  chapter  to  this  effea.  They  go  chiefly  in  Ihoals,  and 
are  fond  of  following  fire,  or  light  ;  and  in  their  paffage  re¬ 
ferable  a  kind  of  lightning  themfelves. 

The  Hollanders  were  the  firft  who  began  the  Herring  Fijbery , 
and  obferved  the  feveral  feafons  of  their  paffage.  Their  firft 
regular  filhing  is  fixed  to  the  year  1163. 

The  method  of  falting  and  barrelling  them,  was  not  difed- 
vered  till  the  year  1416,  tho’  others  date  it  from  the  year 
J397*  "Willoughby,  in  his  hiftory  o f  Fijhes,  obferves,  that 
WiJ].  Buckelfz,  or  Bachalen,  a  native  of  Bier  Uliet,  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  immortal,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  fecret  of 
curing  and  pickling  Herring :  He  adds;  that  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  coming  into  the  Low  Countries,  made  a  journey 
to  the  llle  of  Bier  Uliet,  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  on  pur— 
pofe  to  view  the  tomb  of  this  firft  barreller  of  Herring. 

The  Dutch  begin  their  Herring  Fijhing  on  the  24^  of 
June»  and  employ  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  velTels  therein 
Ehefe  velTels  are  a  kind  of  barks,  called  Buffes,  carrying 

from  forty-five  to  fixty  tun,  and  two  or  three  fmall  cannon, 
bee  Boat. 

None  of  them  are  allowed  to  ftir  out  of  port  without  a  con¬ 
voy  ;  unlefs  there  be  enough  of  them  together,  to  make 
eighteen,  or  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
are  allowed  to  go  in  conferve,  or  company.  Before  they  fet 
out,  they  make  a  verbal  convention  ;  which  has  the  fame 
force,  as  if  it  were  in  writing. 

Thefe  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland  are  partly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  French,  and  other  nations  ;  and  partly  im- 
proved  and  augmented  with  new  ones  :  as,  that  no  filher 
fhall  caft  h,s  net  within  a  hundred  fathoms  of  another  boat  - 
that  while  the  nets  are  caft,  a  light  fhall  be  kept  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  veflH:  that  when  a  boat  is  by  any  accident  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  off  filhing,  the  light  flail  be  caft  into  the  fea  • 
that  when  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  leaves  off  filhing  and 
calls  anchor,  the  reft  lhall  do  the  fame, 

The  mannet  of  filhing  has  nothing  particular  in  it  The 
nets  wherein  the  filh  is  drawn,  Ihould,  regularly,  have  their 
malhes  an  inch  fquare,  that  none  of  the  leffer  ■  fry  may  be 

The  commerce  of  Herring,  both  white,  /.  e.  pickled,  and 
red,  is  very  confiderable  ;  but  there  are  fo  many  different 
forts  prepared,  in  fuch  different  ways,  and  different  places 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  any  thing  precife  thereupon.  * 

The  white  herrings  cured  by  the  Dutch,  are  in  the  greateft 
repute  :  they  are  diftinguilhed  into  four  kinds,  according  to 
then-  i.zes  The  goodnefs  of  this  commodity  confifts  in  its 
bemg  fat,  flefhy  firm,  white  ;  falted  the  fame  day  it  istaken 
and  with  good  fait,  and  well  barrelled.  9 

The  Irilh  Herring  are  the  next  in  value  after  thofe  of  Hoi 
land ;  and  principally  thofe  of  Dublin,  which  are  fcarce  in' 
ferior  to  the  beft  Herring  of  Rotterdam,  or  Enkuyfen  The 
Scotch  Herring  is  not  fo  well  prepared,  gutted,  falted,  nor 
barrelled  as  the  Dutch-,  and  yet  its  tafte  is  excellent  •  ior  is 
it  doubted,  but  that  if  the  Scots  were  as  careful  in  thefe  cir 
cumftances  as  their  neighbours,  their  Herring  would  be  the 
beft  in  the  world  The  Herri„g  fiihed  E/gland  k  ££ 
fiderable  ;  the  filh  being  too  dry  and  frelh  for  the  market 
Curing  and  preparing  Herring.— i®  For  White  or  Pickled- Her 
ring  :  As  foon  as  the  Herring  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  one  of 
the  crew,  appointed  for  this  office,  cuts  them  open,  and  takes 
out  the  guts,  and  every  thing  but  the  milts,  and  roes,  which 
are  always  to  be  left  in  the  body  of  the  filh.  Then,  walhina 
them  in  frelh  water,  they  are  left  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fif& 

%  andf  Mt:Ub  M1  °f  ftr0"S  brine  “ade  °f  wf 

When  they  are  taken  out  they  drain  them  ;  and  when  well 
drained,  put  them  up  in  barrels  ;  taking  care  to  difpofe  and 
range  them  evenly,  m  rows,  or  layers ;  preffing  them 

bottom""  ‘  Wlng  “  hyer  °f  lalt  both  «  «°P.  »d 

When  the  barrel  is  full,  they  ftop  it  up  very  clofe  ;  that  no 

air  may  ge  in,  nor  any  brine  out ;  either  of  which  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  filh.  3 

2°  ^or  Red-Herrings ;  The  filh  being  caught,  they  proceed 

to 
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to  wafh,  gut,  and  lay  them  in  brine,  as  for  pickled-herring  5 
only  they  let  them  lie  double  the  time  in  brine,  viz.  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  inafmuch  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fait  here, 
whereas  the  other  kind  takes  half  its  lalt  in  the  barrel. 

When  the  Herring  are  taken  out  of  the  brine,  they  fpit  them, 
i.  e.  firing  them  by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  thus 
hang  them  in  a  kind  of  chimney,  made  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  when  the  chimney  is  as  full  as  it  will  hold,  which  lefs  than 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand  feldom  effects,  they  make  a  little  fire 
underneath  of  brufh-wood,  which  yields  a  deal  of  fmoak, 
but  no  flame. 

Here  the  Herring  remain,  till  fufflciently  fmoaked,  and 
dried  ;  which  ordinarily  is  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then  they 
are  taken  down,  and  barrelled  up  for  keeping. 

Their  goodnels  confifts  in  their  being  large,  frefh,  fat,  oily, 
foft  and  pliable  ;  their  outfide  of  a  yellow,  golden  colour  ; 
their  roes,  or  milt,  within  them,  and  well  faked  and  barrelled. 
Mackarel  Fisher  y. — The  Mackarel  is  a  fait- water  fifh,  with¬ 
out  fcales.  Its  body  is  round,  and  flefhy  ;  terminating  almoft 
in  a  point,  at  each  extreme. 

Some  perfons  well  fkilled  in  the  naval  a rchi tenure,  hold  its 
figure  the  moft  commodious  for  fwimming  ot  all  others,  and 
propofe  it  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  {hips. 

It  is  ordinarily  about  a  foot  long  :  when  in  the  water,  it 
appears  yellow  ;  and  when  out  of  it,  of  a  filver  white,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  ftreaks,  or  fpeckles  of  a  deep  blue,  on  the  back, 
and  lides. 

The  Mackarel  is  found  in  large  fhoals,  in  divers  parts  of 
the  ocean  ;  but  efpecially  on  the  French  and  Englifh  coafts. 
The  fifliing  is  ufually  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  even  July,  according  to  the  place.  They  enter 
the  Englifh  channel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  to  the  {freights 
of  Dover,  as  the  fummer  advances  ;  fo  that  by  June  they 
are  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwal,  Suffex,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
& c.  where  the  Fijhery  is  moft  confiderable.  They  are  an 
excellent  food,  frefti  ;  and  not  to  be  defpifed,  when  well 
prepared,  pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels. 

Naturalifts  have  obferved,  that  the  water  wherein  Mackarel 
lias  been  boiled,  yields  a  light,  after  ftirring  it  a  little.  — 
The  fifh  is  taken  two  ways  ;  either  with  a  line,  or  nets  : 
the  latter  is  the  more  confiderable  ;  and  is  performed  in  the 
night-time.  The  rules  obferved  in  the  fifhing  of  Mackarel 
are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  already  mentioned  in  the  fifhery  of 
herrings. 

There  are  two  ways  of  pickling  them  :  The  firft  is,  by 
opening  and  gutting  them,  and  filling  the  belly  with  fait, 
crammed  in  as  hard  as  poflible  with  a  ftick  :  Which  done, 
they  range  them  in  ftrata  or  rows,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vefTel,  ftrewing  fait  between  the  layers. 

In  the  fecond  way,  they  put  them  immediately  into  tubs  full 
of  brine,  made  of  frefti  water,  and  fait ;  and  leave  them  to 
fteep,  till  they  have  imbibed  fait  enough  to  make  them  keep : 
After  which  they  are  taken  out,  and  barrelled  up  j  taking 
care  to  prefs  them  clofe  down. 

Pearl  Fishery.  See  the  article  Pearl  Fijhery. 

Pilchard  Fisher  y. — The  Pilchard  is  a  fmall  fait- water  fifh, 
bigger  than  the  anchovy ;  but  lefs  than  the  herring,  which 
in  other  refpedts  it  refembles.  Its  head  is  yellow  ;  belly 
white  ;  and  back  a  fea-green.  It  eats  admirably,  frefh,  or 
lightly  falted. 

There  are  feafons  for  fifhing  the  Pilchard  ;  which,  like  the 
herring  and  anchovy,  is  a  fifti  of  paffage.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  falted  much  as  the  anchovy  is  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  head  is  cut  off  the  latter  :  But  the  Pilchard  were 
diftinguilhable  from  the  anchovy,  even  though  its  head  were 
off  likewife  ;  the  Pilchard  having  a  very  flat  back,  and  the 
anchovy  a  round  one.  See  Anchovy. 

The  chief  Pilchard  Fijheries  are  along  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  Iffea  ;  on  the  coafts  of  Bretagne, 
from  Bell-ifland  as  far  as  Breft  j  and  along  the  coafts  of 
Cornwal  and  Devonfhire. 

That  on  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia  is  fo  plentiful,  that  it  not 
only  furnifhes  all  Greece  ;  but  a  great  part  of  Italy.  That 
on  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  employs  yearly  above  three  hundred 
{loops,  and  moft  of  the  feamen  of  the  country. 

The  fi{h  caught  on  our  coafts,  though  bigger,  are  not  fo 
much  valued,  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  France  ;  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  their  not  being  fo  thoroughly  cured.  The  fcafon 
is  from  June  to  September. 

The  Pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light  ;  and  will  gather 
about  a  boat  which  bears  a  light  in  the  night-time ;  which 
contributes  much  to  the  facility  of  the  Fijhery. 

On  the  coafts  of  I  ranee  they  make  ufe  of  the  roes  of  cod- 
fifti,  as  a  bait ;  which,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife 

from  the  bottom,  and  run  into  the  nets,  placed  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  ; 

On  our  coafts  there  are  perfons  pofted  a-fliore,  who  fpying 
by  the  colour  of  the  water  where  the  fhoals  are,  make  figns 
to  the  boats,  to  get  among  them,  to  caft  their  nets. 

When  taken,  the  fifti  are  brought  to  a  warehoufe  on  fhore, 

w  are  UP  *n  broad  piles,  fupported  by  backs 

and  lides.  J 

As  they  pile  them,  they  fait  them  with  bay-falt ;  in  which 
lying  foaking  twenty  or  thirty  days,  they  run  out  a  deal  of 
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blood,  with  dirty  pickle,  and  bittern  ;  which  laft  drav/s  a 
deal  of  the  oil  from  the  fifh,  to  the  great  Iofs  of  the  owners. 
When  taken  out  of  the  pile,  there  remains  a  deal  of  fait, 
blood,  fcales,  &c.  at  bottom,  which,  with  frefh  fait,  ferves 
for  another  pile. 

They  now  proceed  to  wafh  them  in  fea  water  to  clear  off  the 
dirt,  and  blood  ;  and  when  dry,  put  them  up  in  barrels,  and 
prefs  them  hard  down,  to  fqueeze  out  the  oil,  which  iffues 
away  at  an  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  calk  :  And  in  this  ftate 
they  are  fit  for  fale,  or  ufe. 

Salmon  h  ishery. — ‘The  Salmon,  according  to  fome,  breeds 
in  the  fea  ;  but  the  opinion  of  others  feeins  better  warranted, 
that  he  breeds  in  the  clear  fandy  parts  of  rivers,  not  far  from 
the  mouths  thereof.  They  commonly  fpawn  in  October, 
and  the  young  becomes  a  Samblet  the  followingyear,  and  in  a 
few  months  a  large  Salmon.  Fhe  milter  and  Ipawner  having 
performed  their  office,  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea  ;  and  if 
their  return  be  prevented  by  wears,  or  the  like,  they  become 
fick,  lean,  pine  away,  and  die  in  two  years  time.  If  they 
fpawn  in  the  mean  time,  the  produce  is  a  diminutive  Salmon , 
called  Skegger,  which  will  never  arrive  at  the  natural  bulk  ; 
it  being  the  lea  that  makes  them  grow  big,  and  the  rivers 
fat.  The  female  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  male,  in  that  its 
nofe  is  longer  and  more  hooked,  its  fcales  not  fo  bright,  and 
its  body  fpeckled  over  with  dark-brown  fpots  ;  its  belly  flat¬ 
ter,  and  its  flefh  not  fo  red ;  more  dry,  and  lefs  delicious  to 
the  tafte.  In  fpawning  time,  when  they  repair  from  the  fea 
up  to  the  rivers,  fcarce  any  thing  can  ftop  their  progrefs.  We 
have  feen  them  leap  up  cataradts  and  precipices,  many  yards 
high. 

The  chief  Salmon  Fijheries  in  Europe,  are  along  the  coafts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  fifhing  ufually 
begins  about  the  firft  of  January,  and  ends  by  the  laft  of 
September.  It  is  performed  with  nets,  in  the  places  where 
the  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  ;  and  along  the  fea- 
coafts  there  about.  The  fifh  are  feen  to  croud  thither  fre¬ 
quently  in  fhoals  from  all  parts,  in  fearch  of  the  frefh  water  : 
They  alfo  fifh  for  them  higher  up  in  the  rivers  ;  fometimes  . 
with  nets ;  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  locks,  or  wears, 
made  for  the  purpofe,  with  iron  grates  therein,  fo  difpofed, 
as  that  the  fifh,  in  going  up  the  river,  open  them  with  their 
head  ;  but  are  no  fooner  entered,  than  the  gate  claps  to. 
Thus  the  Salmon  are  inclofed  as  in  a  refervoir,  where  it  is 
eafy  taking  them.  In  fome  places  they  fifh  for  Salmon  in  the 
night-time,  by  the  light  of  torches,  or  kindled  ftraw.  The 
fifhermen  watch  when  the  fifh  draws  towards  the  li<ffit 
whereof  he  is  naturally  a  great  lover,  and  ftrikes  him  with  a 
fpear,  or  lifter.  In  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  they 
ride  a-fifhing  up  the  rivers,  and  when  they  fpy  them  in  the 
fhallow  parts,  fhoot  them  with  fire-arms. 

When  the  fifh  is  taken,  they  open  them  take  out  the  o-uts 
and  gills,  and  fait  them  in  large  tubs  for  the  purpofe  •  Out 
of  which  they  are  not  taken  before  Oftober,  to  be  packed  up 
in  cafks  from  three  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pound  weight. 
Salmon  is  alfo  fifhed  in  rivers,  after  the  manner  of  trout 
with  a  line,  and  hook.  He  bites  beft  in  the  afternoon,  about 
three,  in  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft ;  the  tvater  beino-  , 
clear,  and  a  little  breeze  of  wind  ftirring  ;  efpecially  if  the 
wind  and  ftream  fet  contrary- ways.  The  Salmon  is  caught 
like  a  trout,  with  worm,  fly,  and  minion  ;  and  efpecially 
the  garden- worm,  if  well  fcoured,  and  kept  twenty  days  in 
mofs.  The  Salmon  never  ftays  long  in  a  place,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  fluffing  to  be  as  near  the  fpring  head  as  poffible, 
and  fwimming  generally  in  the  deepeft  and  broadeft  parts  of 
the  rivers,  near  the  ground.  Put  two,  or  three  warden 
worms  well  fcoured  on  your  hook  at  once,  as  if  you  were 
baiting  for  trout ;  and  be  fure  to  give  him  time  to  gorge  his 
bait,  before  you  ftrike.  Some  ufe  a  wire-ring  on  the  top  of 
the  rod,  through  which  the  line  may  be  let  run  to  any  length 
at  pleafure,  by  a  reel  near  at  hand.  J 

Sturgeon  Fisher  y.— The  is  a  large  fea-fifh,  which  at 

its  feafon  runs  up  the  rivers  ;  having  a  fharp  pointed  fnout, 
flat  belly,  and  bluifh  back.  Sturgeons  are  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  royal  fifties  ;  and  when  left  on  fhbre,  belong 
to  the  king :  but  when  taken  out  at  fea,  are  the  property  of 
the  perfon  who  takes  them.  See  Royal  Fijh. 

There  are  Sturgeons  of  all  fizes  ;  and  we  even  read  of  fome 
twenty  foot  long  :  but  the  middle  fize  are  reckoned  the  beft. 
Some  will  have  this  the  Silurus  of  the  antients. 

It  is  of  the  roe,  or  eggs  of  this  fifh,  that  the  Cavear,  or 
Kavia,  fo  much  prized  by  the  Italians,  &c.  is  prepared.  See 
Cavear. 

Sturgeon ,  when  frefh,  eats  delicioufly.  To  make  it  keep, 
they  lalt  or  pickle  it  in  large  pieces,  and  put  them  up  in  ca<*s, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  greateft  Sturgeon  Fijhery  in  the  world,  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  W  olga,  in  the  Caipian  fea  ;  where  the  Mufcovites  find 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  men. 

They  are  not  caught  in  nets,  but  in  a  kind  of  inclofure, 
formed  by  huge  flakes,  difpofed  in  triangles,  reprefenting  the 
letter  Z  leveral  times  repeated.  Thefe  fort  of  Fijheries  are  open 
on  the  fide  towards  the  fea,  and  clofe  on  the  other  ;  by  which 
means  the  fifh,  afeending  in  its  feafon  up  the  river,  emba- 
raffes  itfelf  in  thefe  narrow,  angular  retreats,  and  not  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  able  to  turn  itfelf,  to  go  back  again,  by  reafoii  of  its  bulk, 
is  eafily  {truck,  and  killed  with  a  fort  of  harping  iron. 

The  chief  objed  of  this  Fijbery  is  the  roe  or  fpawn  ;  which 
is  a  commodity  as  much  ufed  in  Mufcovy,  as  butter  in 
Holland  ;  and  there  are  Sturgeons  that  furnilh  four  hundred 
pounds  thereof.  It  is  only  the  leffer  and  younger  Sturgeon 
that  they  pickle  for  eating. 

Whale  Fisher  YjOr  Greenland  Fisher  y.— This  hqge  fifti, 
we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  chiefly  caught  in  the  north 
fea.  The  largeft  fort  are  thofe  about  .Spitzberg,  fome  of 
them  amounting  to  two  hundred  foot  in  length.  Thofe  on 
the  coafts  of  America  are  about  ninety,  or  an  hundred  ;  and 
thofe  on  the  coafts  of  Guyertne,  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
imalleft  of  all.  See  \Y  h  a  l  e  . 

.  The  Dutch  have  upwards  of  thefe  hundred  years  had  the 
Whale  Fijbery  almoft  to  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  now  efteemed 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their  flourifhing  trade.  The 
chief  merchants  of  the  feveral  provinces  aflociate  themfelves 
into  a  body,  for  the  carrying  it  on  ;  and  fend  every  year 
a  great  fleet  of  veflels  to  the  north  feas  for  the  purpofe. 
x  They  attempted  to  make  their  firft  eftabliftiments.  in  Green¬ 
land  ;  but  not  fucceeding,  they  have  fince  fixed  their  Fijbery 
about  the  weftern  coaft  of  Spitzberg,  from  the  latitude  of 
76  deg.  40.  min.  to  80  deg. 

This  prefent  year  1725.  the  Englifh  South-Sea  company 
have  begun  to  {hare  it  with  them  ;  and  by  the  extraordinary 
fuccefs  they  met  withal  in  their  firft  attempt,  beyond  any 
of  their  neighbours,  will  no  doubt  be  induced  to  perfift 
in  it. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  and  importance  of  this 
trade,  we  {hall  here  fubjoin  the  difeipline  of  a  long  time 
obferved  in  the  Whale  Fijbery  ;  the  method  of  fifhing ;  the 
cargo  and  equipage  of  a  veflel  ;  and  the  produce  thereof. 

The  difeipline  is  adjufted  by  a  {landing  regulation,  confifting 
of  twelve  articles  ;  the  principal  whereof,  are  : 

That  in  cafe  a  filhing  veflel  be  fhipwreck’d,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew  faved,  the  next  veflel  they  meet  {hall  take 
them  in  ;  and  the  fecond  veflel  take  half  of  them  from  the 
firft  :  but  that  no  veflel  {hall  be  obliged  to  take  any  of  the 
loading  of  a  veflel  fhipwreck’d  :  that  what  effedls  of  a  fhip- 
wreck’d  veflel,  which  are  abfolutely  relinquilhed,  another 
captain  {hall  find,  and  take  up,  upon  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
he  {hall  account  fot  one  half  of  them  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  fhipwreck’d  veflel,  clear  of  all  expences :  that  if  the 
crew  defert  a  fhipwreck’d  veflel,  they  {hall  have  no  claim  to 
any  of  the  effects  faved  ;  but  the  whole  {hall  go  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  but  if  they  be  prefent,  when  the  effe&s  are  faved, 
and  aflift  therein,  they  {hall  have  one  fourth  thereof :  that  if 
a  perfon  kill  a  fifti  on  the  ice,  it  {hall  be  reputed  his  own, 
lo  long  as  he  leaves  any  perfon  with  it  ;  but  the  minute  he 
leaves  it,  it  becomes  the  due  of  the  firft  captain  that  comes 
that  way  ,  but  that  if  a  fifti  be  tied  to  an  anchor,  or  a  rope 
fattened  to  the  fliore,  it  {hall  remain  to  its  firft  proprietor, 
though  he  leave  it  alone :  that  if  any  perfon  be  wounded,  or 
lamed  in  the  fervice,  the  commiflioners  of  the  Fijbery  under¬ 
take  to  procure  him  a  reafonable  fatisfadlion  j  to  which  the 
whole  fleet  {hall  contribute. 

Befide  this  general  regulation,  which  all  the  captains,  pilots; 
and  mailers  of  veflels  are  obliged  to  fvvear  to  fee  obferved, 
before  they  put  to  fea  ;  there  is  alfo  a  particular  one  for  each 
{hip’s  crew,  which  they  are  all  fwore  to  execute,  in  prefence 
of  one  of  the  commiflioners,  who  goes  aboard  every  {hip,  to 
j.eceive  the  oath. 

This  regulation  is  a  kind  of  charter-party,  importing,  that 
they  will  attend  prayers  morning  and  evening,  on  pain  of 
an  amercement,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  captain :  that  they 
will  not  get  drunk ;  nor  draw  their  knives,  on  forfeiture  of 
half  their  wages;  nor  fight,  on  forfeiture  of  the  whole: 
that  no  body  {hall  lay  wagers,  on  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  fifhing  ;  nor  buy,  or  fell,  on  thefe  conditions,  in  cafe 
we  take  one  of  more  Fijh,  on  penalty  of  twenty-five  flo¬ 
rins  :  that  they  will  be  contented  with  the  provifions  al¬ 
lowed  them  ;  and  that  they  will  never  light  fire,  candle,  or 
match,  by  night  or  day,  without  the  captain’s  leave,  on  the 
like  penalty. 

After  the  reading  of  this  regulation,  the  crew  are  all  called, 
to  receive  the  cuftomary  gratuity  before  their  fetting  out, 
with  an  affurance  of  another  fum  at  their  return,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fiftiing. 

The  captain,  on  this  occafion,  receives  from  an  hundred,  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  florins ;  the  pilot,  from  forty;  tofixty  ; 
each  harpineer,  from  forty,  to  fifty  florins  ;  the  other  offi¬ 
cers,  from  twenty-fix,  to  thirty-fix  florins  ;  the  elder  failors 
twenty  ;  and  the  younger  twelve. 

The  fleet,  which  conlifts  moftly  of  fluyts;  from  two,  to 
three  hundred  tuns,  and  from  thirty-five  men  to  forty-one, 
ufually  fets  fail  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  takes  its 
eourfe  by  the  ifles  of  Iceland,  from  60  to  61  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude  ;  after  which,  leaving  them  to  the  weft,  it  fteers 
northward,  through  73,  74,  and  75  deg.  of  lat.  where  they 
begin  to  find  the  ice. 

It  is  through  thefe  huge  heaps  of  ice,  wherewith  the  whole 
quarter  is  filled,  that  they  firft  begin  to  fpy  the  Whales  ;  and 
there  moft  of  the  veflels  fix  their  abode  for  the  fifhing. —  But, 
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'i  as  the  fifti  are  larger  and  fatter,  the  further  north  you  go  ; 
fome  captains  will  venture  as  far  as  80, •  or  82  deg.  of  north  lat. 
Each  veflel  of  three  hundred  tuns  has  fix  fhaloops  ;  and  each 
fhaloop  fix  harpjneers,  with  five  feamen  to  row  it.  To 
every  fhaloop  there  are  feven  lines,  of  three  inches  circum¬ 
ference  ;  five  of  them  in  the  hind-part  of  the  veflel,  and 
two  before.  The  hind  lines  together  make  fix  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms,  and  with  the  audition  of  the  other  two,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty.  If  the  whale  dive  deeper,  or  run  further 
underneath  the  ice,  the  line  muft  be  cut,  left  the  ilialoop  be 
drawn  after  it. 

The  inftrument,  wherewith  the  execution  is  done,  is. a  harp¬ 
ing  iron,  or  javelin,  five  or  fix  foot  long,  pointed  with  flee!, 
in  a  triangular  fhape,  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow. 

The  harpineer,  upon  fight  of  the  fifti,  from  one  end  of  the 
fhaloop,  where  he  is  placed,  flings  the  harping  iron  with  all 
his  might  againft  the  whale' s  back  ;  and  if  he  be-fd  happy  as 
to  make  it  penetrate  the  Ikin  and  fat,  into  the  flefli,  he  lets 
go  a  firing  fattened,  tp  the.  harping  iron,  at  the  end  whereof 
is  a  dry  gourd,  which  fwimming  ,on  the  water,  difeovers 
whereabout  the  whale  is  ;  who,  the  minute  he  is  ftruck, 
plunges  to  the  bottom.  See  H  a  k  p  i  n  g-I  ron. 

If  the  whale  return  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  harpineer  takes 
occafion  to  give  him  a  frefti  wound  ;  till,  fainting  by  the 
lofs  of  blood,  the  men  have  an  opportunity  of  approaching 
him  ;  and  thrufting  a  long  fteeled  lance  under  his  gills  into 
his  breaft,  and  through  the  inteftines,  which  difpatches  him  : 
and  when  the  carcafs  begins  to  float,  they  cut  off  the  fins 
and  tail ;  and  tying  a  rope  to  the  place  where  the  tail  was, 
fwim  to  the  veflel,  where  he  is  taken  in.  See  Harpineer. 
When  they  have  got  their  quota  of  whales ,  thby  begin  to  take 
the  blubber,  or  fat,  and  the  fins,  or  whale- bone. 

In  order  to  this,  the  whale  is  hoifted  over-board,  and  kept 
fufpended  above  the  water,  by  two  ropes,  the  one  tied  around 
his  neck,  the  other  about  his  tail ;  and  under  the  carcafs 
are  two  fhaloops,  placed  to  receive  what  may  chance  to 
drop. 

This  done,  three  or  four  men  go  down  upon  the  whale,  with 
a  kind  of  calkers,  or  irons  on  their  feet,  to  prevent  their 
flipping.  They  begin  to  open  him  oil  the  fide,  and  proceed 
downwards  to  the  belly  ;  cutting  off  all  the  lard  or  fat,  in 
pieces  of  about  three  foot  broad,  and  eight  long :  befide  the 
fat  on  the  fides,  they  likewife  cut  off  that  of  the  throat 
and  the  under  lip,  leaving  all  the  lean  behind.  —  They  next 
proceed  to  the  whale-bone,  which  they  cut  off  with  a  hatchet 
made  for  the  purpofe,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  fifh,  and 
make  it  up  in  packets.  See  F  i  n.  The  fat  and  bone  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  what  remains  of  the  whale ,  they  leave  for  the  bears 
who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  reft 
of  the  crew  are  employed  in  flicing  them  fmaller,  and  pick¬ 
ing  out  all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they  flow  it 
under  the  deck,  where  it  lies,  till  the  fat  of  all  the  whales  is 
on  board  :  then,  cutting  it  ftill  fmaller,  they  put  it  up  in 
tubs,  in  the  hold,  or  bottom  of  the  veflel,  cramming  them 
very  full  and  clofe. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  to  fail  homewards,  where  the 
fat  is  to  be  boiled,  and  melted  down  into  train  oil  See 
Whale. 

Produce  of  one  year's  TVbale  Fishery.— To  {late  the  produce, 
we  make  choice  of  the  Fijbery  of  1697,  as  being  the  greateft 
and  moft  fortunate,  that  ever  was  known  :  to  which  we 
will  add  that  of  the  prefent  year. 

In  the  year  1697,  there  were  an  hundred  and  ninety-feven 
veflels  of  divers  nations  ;  whereof  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
were  Dutch  ;  forty-feven  Hamburghers  ;  two  Swedifh  ;  four 
Danifti ;  twelve  of  Bremen  ;  two  of  Embden  3  and  one  of 
Lubeck. 

In  the  prefent  year  1725.  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  veflels  ;  whereof  one  hundred  and  forty-four  were  Dutch  • 
twelve  Englifh  ;  forty-three  Hamburghers ;  twenty-three  of 
Bremen  ;  two  of  Berghen  ;  two  of  Flenflburg.  Their  cap¬ 
tures  each  year  were  as  follow. 


In  1697. 

129  Dutch  veflels  took  -  - 
47  Hamburghers  -  -  - 

2  Swedes  -  - 

4  Danes  -  - 

12  Bremen  -  -  -  -  _ 

2  Embden  -  -  -  -  . 

1  Lubeck  -  -  -  - 


-  1 255  whales. 
-  449 

•  "  113 

-  52 

-  -  96 

-  -  2 


In  all,  197  veflels  took 


1968 


In  1725. 

144  Dutch  veflels  took  - 
12  Englifti  - 
43  Hamburghers  - 
23  Bremen  -  -  -  _  _ 

2  Berghen  -  -  ,  .  . 
2  Flenfburg  -  _  _  . 

7  •  >’  ’ 

In  all,  z  16  veflels  took  -  -  .. 
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2485-  whales. 

25t 
-  46 

29 
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The  Dutch  captures  in  1697.  produced  41344  puncheons  of 
The  Hamburghers  -----  -16414  (blubber 

The  Swedes  -  --  --  --  -  540 

The  Danes . 1710 

The  Bremencrs  -------  379° 

The  Embdeners  -  --  --  --  28 

The  Englilh  captures  in  1725.  produced  1000  puncheons  of 
blubber,  and  20  tuns  of  whale-bone. 

Now,  eftimating  the  puncheon  of  blubber  at  thirty  florins 
Dutch,  or  2 /.  15  s.  Englilh,  the  current  price  in  the  year 
1697.  the  total  produce  of  the  year’s  fijhing  amounts  to 
17552  r  /.  10  s.  fterling. — As  to  fins,  or  Wfoale-hones,  fetting 
them  at  two  thoufand  weight  per  VVhale  ;  and  an  hundred 
weight  at  4/.  4*.  they  will  yield  17 1233  /.  which  added  to 
the  former  fum,  amounts  to  346754  /.  10  s.  whereof,  the 
fhare  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  228737  /. 

On  the  fame  footing  might  the  produce  of  the  Fijbery  of  the 
prefent  year  be  eafily  ftated.  It  will  come  far  fliort  of  that 
of  1697  ;  which  indeed  vaftly  tranfeends  what  has  ever  been 
known  :  each  veffel,  taking  one  with  another,  caught  that 
year  ten  Whales  T|,  and  the  prefent  year  only  one  JVhale  |. ; 
though  the  Englifh,  more  happy  than  the  reft,  caught  above 
two  a-piece.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Whales  of  the 
prefent  year  being  larger  and  fatter  than  thofe  of  1697.  Pro~ 
duced  one  with  another  forty  puncheons  of  blubber  ;  and 
thofe  others  only  thirty-three  puncheons. 

FISH-GARTH,  according  to  Skinner,  fignifies  an  engine 
to  take  Fijh  ;  but  it  fhould  rather  feem  to  denote  the  dam  or 
ware  in  a  river,  where  thefe  engines  are  laid  and  ufed. 
FISH-GLUE;  fee  the  article  Ichthyocolla. 

FISHING,  the  aeft,  or  art  of  catching  Fijh.  See  Fish. 
Fijhing  is  diftinguilhed,  with  regard  to  its  inftrument,  into 
that  performed  with  the  net,  for  fifh  that  go  in  fhoals ;  and 
that  with  the  hook,  for  folitary  fifh :  Which  latter  is  properly 
called  Angling.  See  Angling. 

Fijhing  again,  is  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  its  objeeft,  into 
that  performed  in  falt-water ;  and  that  in  frefh.  The  firft 
pra&ifed  for  whales,  herring,  cod,  falmon,  pearls,  mackarel, 
and  other  fea-fifh.  See  Fishery.  The  latter  pra&ifed 
for  pike,  trout,  carp,  tench,  perch,  dace,  eels,  &c. 

The  inftruments  principally  ufed  in  jingling,  or  Fijhing  with 
the  hook,  are  the  rod,  line,  hook,  and  fly.  See  Fishing- 
rod ,  Fishing-W,  Fishing-/?),  &c. 

The  points  on  which  the  art  of  Fijhing  chiefly  turns,  are  the 
proper  feafon,  place,  bate,  and  manner  of  application.  What 
relates  to  each  hereof,  we  fhall  here  entertain  the  reader 
withal,  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  Fijhing ,  chiefly  pradtifed 
among  us. 

Carp  Fishing.  —  The  Carp  is  generally  held  the  queen  of 
frefli-water-fifh.  It  is  exceedingly  fubtle,  and  of  all  others, 
the  eel  only  excepted,  lives  longeft  out  of  water.  Mr.  R.ay 
allures  us,  that  in  Holland  they  have  a  fpeedy  way  of  fatten¬ 
ing  them,  by  hanging  them  up  in  a  net  in  a  cellar,  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  white  bread  and  milk.  They  breed  feveral 
times  in  one  year  ;  for  which  reafon  we  feldom  meet  with 
male  or  female,  without  either  milt  or  fpawn.  Their  na¬ 
tural  place  is  a  pond  ;  in  running  waters  they  rarely,  if  ever 
breed.  To  make  them  fat  and  large,  it  is  a  good  way,  when 
the  pond  is  low,  in  April,  to  rake  all  the  Tides  thereof  with 
an  iron  rake,  and  fow  hay-feeds  thereon.  By  autumn  there 
will  be  a  crop  of  grafs  ;  which  coming  to  be  overflowed,  as 
the  pond  rifes,  will  be  a  fine  feeding  place  for  them. 

A  world  of  patience  is  required  to  angle  for  Carp ,  on  account 
of  their  incredible  policy.  They  always  chufe  to  lie  in  the 
deepeft  places :  They  feldom  bite  in  cold  weather  ;  and  in 
hot,  a  man  cannot  be  too  early,  or  too  late  for  them. 
When  they  do  bite,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  hold.  The  baits 
are,'  the  red- worm,  in  March;  the  cadew,  in  June; 
and  the  gralhopper  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September. 
Proper  paftes  may  alfo  be  prepared  for  him ;  as  honey  and 
fugar,  wrought  together,  and  thrown  in  pieces  into  the 
water,  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle.  Honey  and 
white  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  together  do  alfo  make  a  good 
pafte. 

Chub  F.i  shin  g. — The  Chetnn,  or  Chub ,  is  a  frefh-wTater  fifh, 
with  a  large  head.  It  fpawns  in  March,  and  is  very  ftrong, 
though  ina&ive,  yielding  in  a  very  little  time,  after  he  is 
ftruck  ;  and  the  larger  he  is,  the  quieter.  His  bait  is  any 
kind  of  worm,  or  fly,  particularly  the  large  yellow  moth  ; 
alfo  grain,  cheefe,  the  pith  in  the  bone  of  an  ox’s  back,  &c. 
He  affects  a  large  bait,  and  variety  of  them  at  the  fame  hook. 
Early  in  the  morning  angle  for  him  with  fnails  ;  but  in  the 

day  chufe  fome  other  bait ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
fiih  for  him  at  ground,  or  fly. 

Dae,  and Dare  Fi  shi  h  c.— ' The  Dace  and  Dare,  bearing  a 
near  refcmblance  to  each  other,  in  kind,  fize,  goodnefs, 
feeding,  cunning,  &c.  we  join  them  together.  They  bite 
at  any  fly;  but  effect  ally  the  fW  cadew  fly,  or  May  fly, 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  moft  par.  of  May  ;  and  the  an! 
fly  m  June,  July,  Auguft,  &c.  They  r/re|  refufe  a  „ 
a-top  of  the  water,  tn  a  warm  day  ;  but  when  you  filh  un- 
,j[er  water  for  them,  tt  is  bell  to  be  within  a  handful  of  the 


ground.  To  catch  Dace  in  winter,  the  bait  is  a  white  worm, 
with  a  large  red  head,  gathered  after  the  plough  in  heaths  or 
fandy  grounds. — The  noftrums  for  roaches  are  alfo  commend¬ 
ed  for  Dace. 

Eel  Fishin  g.- — The  Eel  is  a  frelh-water  filh,  much  in  fhape 
of  a  ferpent :  Naturalifts  have  long  been  divided,  as  to  the 
manner  how  it  is  produced  ;  whether  by  generation,  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  as  worms  are  ;  or  by  certain  glutinous  dew  drops, 
which,  falling  in  May  and  June  on  the  banks  of  fome  ponds 
and  rivers,  are  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  turned  into  eels.  This 
Is  certain,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  fex  or  diffe¬ 
rence  therein.  Abr.  Mylius,  in  a  treatife  of  the  origin  of 
animals ,  deferibes  a  method  of  producing  them  by  art.  He 
fays,  that  if  you  cut  up  two  turfs,  covered  with  May  dew, 
and  lay  one  on  the  other,  the  graffy  fide  inwards,  and  thus 
expofe  them  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  on  the  banks  of  a  water, 
in  a  few  hours  time  there  will  fpring  from  them  an  infinite 
quantity  of  Eels. —  The  kinds  of  Eels  are  various  :  Some  re¬ 
duce  them  to  four  ;  the  filver  Eel ;  a  greenijh ,  called  the 
grey  Eel ;  a  blackijh  Eel ,  with  a  broad  flat  head  ;  and  an 
Eel  with  reddijh  finsi  The  firft  is  allowed  to  generate :  It  is 
viviparous,  and  the  young,  when  it  comes  from  the  female, 
is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  needle.  See  Generation. 

The  fiver  Eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  baits  ;  particu¬ 
larly  powdered  beef,  garden-worms,  or  lobs,  minnows,  hen’s 
gut,  filh,  garbage,  & c.  But  as  they  hide  themfelves  in  win¬ 
ter  in  the  mud,  without  ftirring  out  for  fix  months,  and  in 
the  fummer  take  no  delight  to  be  abroad  in  the  day,  the  moft 
proper  time  to  take  them,  is  in  the  night,  by  faftening  a  line 
to  the  bank-fide,  with  a  laying  hook  in  the  water.  Or  a  line 
may  be  thrown  at  large  with  a  good  ftore  of  hooks  baited,  and 
plumbed,  with  a  float,  to  difeover  where  the  line  lies,  in  the 
morning.  The  roach  does  here  well  for  a  bait,  the  hook  be¬ 
ing  laid  in  his  mouth.  —  Another  ufual  way  of  catching 
Eels ,  called  J, niggling ,  is  performed  in  the  day  time,  by 
taking  a  ftrong  line,  or  hook  baited  with  a  lob,  or  garden- 
worm,  and  reforting  to  fuch  holes  and  places,  as  Eels  ufe  to 
abfeond  in,  near  mills,  wears,  or  flood-gates  ;  where,  the 
bait  being  gently  put  into  the  hole,  by  help  of  a  cleft  ftick, 
the  Eel  will  certainly  bite.  ■ —  Bobbing  for  Eels  is  another 
method  :  In  order  to  this,  fcour  fome  large  lobs,  and  with  a 
needle  run  a  twifted  filk  through  them,  from  end  to  end,  tak¬ 
ing  fo  many  as  may  be  wrapped  a  dozen  times  round  a  board. 
Tie  them  faft  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk,  that  they  may 
hang  in  fo  many  links.  This  done,  fallen  all  to  a  ftrong 
cord,  and  about  an  handful  and  half  above  the  worms  fix 
a  plummet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  make 
the  cord  faft  to  a  ftrong  pole  :  Filhing  with  thefe  in  muddy 
water,  the  Eels  will  bite  haftily  at  the  bait.  When  you 
think  they  have  fwallowed  it,  gently  draw  up  the  line,  and 
bring  them  alhore  as  foon  as  may  be. — Others  ufe  an  Eel 
fpear,  with  three  or  four  forks,  or  jagged  teeth,  which  they 
ftrike  at  random  in  the  mud. 

Flounder  Fishin  g. — The  Flounder  is  a  flat  fea  or  river  fifh  ; 
caught  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  in  any  time  of  the 
day ;  in  a  fwift  ftream,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  the  ftill  deep. 
The  bell  bait  is  red-worms,  wafps,  and  gentles. 

Gudgeon  Fishing.  —  The  Gudgeon  is  a  fmall  filh,  of  a  very 
delicious  tafte.  It  fpawns  three  or  four  times  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  feeds  in  ftreams,  and  on  gravel  ;  flighting  all 
kind  of  flies  :  But  is  eafily  taken  with  a  fmall  red  worm, 
fijhing  near  the  ground  ;  and  being  a  leather-mouthed  filh, 
will  not  eafily  be  off  the  hook,  when  ftruck.  The  Gudgeon, 
may  either  be  filhed  for  with  a  float,  the  hook  being  on  the 
giound  ;  or  by  hand,  with- a  running  line  on  the  ground, 
without  cork,  or  float.  He  will  bite  well  at  wafps,  gentles’ 
and  codbaits  ;  and  one  may  even  filh  him  with  two  or  three 
hooks  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  makes  good  fport.  When 
you  angle  for  Gudgeons,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a  long 
pole,  which  will  make  them  gather  to  the  place,  and  bite  the 
fafter. 

Pearch  or  Perch  Fishing.  —  The  Fearch  or  Perch  is  hook- 
back’d,  not  unlike  a  hog;  armed  with  ftiff  briftles,  and  his 
fides  with  dry  thick  feales  :  He  is  voracious,  and  will  venture 
on  his  own  kind  ;  even  with  greater  courage  than  the  pike. 
He  feldom  grows  above  two  foot  long  ;  He  fpawns  in  Febru- 
ary,  or  March,  and  bites  beft  when  the  fpring  is  far  Ipent. 
The  proper  baits  are,  the  brandling,  minnow,  and  fmall 
frog  ;  as  alfo  the  lob-worm,  bob,  oak-worm,  gentle,  wafp, 
and  codbait.  The  minnow  yields  the  beft  fport,  which  is 
to  be  alive,  and  ftuck  on  the  hook  through  the  upper  lip,  or 
backfin,  and  kept  fwimming  about  mid-water.  If  the  frog 
be  ufed,  he  is  to  be  faftened  to  the  hook  by  the  Ikin  of  his  leg. 
When  the  fifh  bites,  as  he  is  none  of  the  leather-mouthed 
kind,  he  mull:  have  time  to  pouch  his  bait.  The  beft  place 
to  filh  for  him,  is  in  the  turning  of  the  water  eddy,  in  a  good 
gravel  bottom. 

Pike  F  ishing.  The  Pike  is  reputed  the  tyrant  of  the  frefli 
waters :  By  the  common  confent  of  naturalifts,  he  is  the 
longeft  lived  of  all  filhes.  The  larger  he  is  found,  the 
coarfer  the  food  ;  and  fo  vice  verla.  This  filh  never  fwims 
in  Ihoals,  but  always  Angle  ;  being  very  rapacious,  and  prey¬ 
ing  even  on  his  own  kind.  He  fpawns  in  February,  and 

March, 
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March.  The  beft  fort  is  in  rivers :  The  worft  in  meres  and 
ponds.  His  ordinary  food  is  pickeral-weed,  frogs,  and  what 
hih  he  can  lay  hold  on.  5 

There  are  two  ways  of  fifhing  for  the  Pike  ;  by  the  ledger- 
ban  and  the  walking-bait.  The  ledger-bait  is  that, 
fixed  m  one  certain  place,  arid  which  the  fngler  may  leave 
behind  him.  Of  this  kind,  the  beft  is  fome  living  bait,  as  a 
d  r°aC^’  SudSeon>  or  fome  living  frog.  To  apply  it  if 

to  aftronHine6  t°°k  thr°UPh  his  uPPerl«'P  5  then  faftJning  it 

of  the  ineSto  S  a  l"  twdvf  ^ards  Jo”g>  tie  the  other  end 

nLr  the  ^  ?  gK>Und’  or  bouSh  of  a  tfee, 

fork  of  /a  t  ^  a  IettI ^  the  line  over  the 

fork  of  a  flick,  placed  for  the  purpofe,  fufpendino-  the  hook 

.t  ™Ja11  'I”6  "  ‘he  TOter;  hJ  fo>  ^when’ 

enoueh  to  his  KM j  ™y  gfVC  T1^’  and  Iet  him  have  line 
enough  to  his  hold  and  paunch.  If  the  bait  be  a  fro p-  the 

arming  wire  is  to  be  put  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  hh J 11s 
and  one  of  the  Ws  to  he  j  .  ac  Iils  §Uis> 

of  the  wire. _ 2°  The  walking • tied  over  the  upper  joint 

carts  in,  and  conluis Zkh ’  3c 

tbhe3rodt’,r fe  V*?  *°  “’"P  -i*al.  “  A^the  top'of 

TheJine  fortwo206^3  r'nS  *or  the  line  to  be  run  through, 
of  K  3  <iuafter  ncxt  *e  hook,  to  be 

”nc“s  On  lft  r;duWi‘h  ,wIre>  the  feven 

piece  of  lead  *c  b°ok  is  “  b=  faltered  a  fmooth 

aeon  with  ’J  h  TJ  k  thc  fi<h  bait’  which  is  to  b=  a  gud- 

be  oft  To  and  do  "T/*'  Thus  difP°H  'b<>  baft  to 

you  will  quickly  perceive  a  Piie  in  earneft  purfuiTthere^f 
The  fitt  bites  beft  about  three  in  the  afternoon  in  dear 
water,  with  a  gentle  gale,  from  the  middle  of  fummer  to 
the  end  of  autumn ;  but  in  winter  all  day  long  ;  an”in  fte 
fpnng  he  bites  beft  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  at  nidit 
-Another  method  of  fitting  for  P^f’fee  unL 

*' vereFfiilvHfi(h  G'TrhT!?e  R°‘“h’  °r  R°cht’ is  no  ddicate-  but  a 
^7„  „  k  .I,  Thofe  in  rivers  are  more  valued,  than  thofe 

in  ponds;  though  the  latter  are  much  the  larger.  They 

fpawn  about  the  middle  of  May.  S  7 

To  angle  for  this  fifh  in  April,  cads  or  worms  are  proper 
baits  ,  fo  are  fmall  white  fnails  or  flies  in  fummer.  The 

Tint?  nT  t0  /-be  for  the  fifh  will  not  bite 

a-top.  Others  ufe  a  May  fly,  m  that  feafon,  with  good  fuc- 

cefs  In  autumn  a  pafte  muft  be  ufed,  made  of  the  crumb  of 
white  bread,  moulded  with  a  little  water,  laboured  with  the 
hands  into  a  tough  pafte,  and  coloured,  not  very  deep,  with 
red-dead  In  winter,  gentles  are  the  beft  bait.-Sprouted 
-  ]  bu- ,br°od  of  wafP3’  an<l  bees,  dipt  in  blood  ; 

■  forte IfFtflg  P’  ^  n°ftrumS  in  this 

Tench  F/  s  “ 1  NG'~The1  Te”ch  is  a  fine  foefb- water  fifh,  having 
very  fmall  feales,  but  large,  fmooth  fins,  with  a  red  circle 
about  the  eyes  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at  each  corner  of  the 
mou  h.  It  takes  more  delight  among  weeds  in  ponds,  than 
rn  clear  rivers  ;  and  covets  to  feed  in  foul  water.  His  flime 
1S,.  d  to.have  a  baling  quality  for  wounded  fifh;  upon 
which  he  is  commonly  called  the  Fifties  Phyfician.  When 

themfelves  againlHhe  Ttatcbfi  **  *«  ^  br  ™bb”S 
The  feafon  for  catching  this  fifh,  is  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  very  early  and  late,  or  even  all  night,  in  the  ftill  part 
of  rivers.  His  bait  is  a  large  red  worm,  at  which  he  bites 
very  eagerly,  if  firft  dipt  in  tar.  He  alfo  delights  in  all 
forts  of  paftes,  made  up  of  ftrong  feented  oil,  or  with  tar  : 
or  a  pafte  of  brown  bread  and  honey.  Nor  does  he  refufe  the 

cad-worm,  lob-worm,  flag-worm,  green  gentles,  codbait, 
or  foft  boiled  bread  grain. 

T’/’oui  FrstliNc.  The  Trout  is  a  delicious  frefh-water  fifh, 
fpeckled  with  red  and  yellow ;  coming  in,  and  going  out  of 
feafon  with  the  buck,  and  fpawn  in  g  in  the  cold  months  of 
October  and  November  ;  whereas  all  the  other  fpecies  fpawn 
m  hot  fummer  Weather,  There  are  divers  kinds  of  this 
fifh,  all  valuable ;  but  the  beft  are  the  red  and  yellow  Trouts  • 
and  of  thefe  die  female,  diftinguifhed  by  a  lefs  head  and 
deeper  body,  is  preferred.  They  are  known  to  be  in  fea- 

u  b£  /i.their  Anrge.  back  5  may  ferve  as  a  ^le  for 

other  nfh.  All  winter  long  they  are  fick,  lean,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  and  frequently  loufy.  As  the  fpring  comes  on, 
deferting  the  ftill,  deep  waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly 
ground,  againft  which  they  continue  to  rub,  till  they  have 
got  rid  of  them  lice,  which  are  a  kind  of  wormsj  with  large 
heads.  From  that  time  they  delight  to  be  in  the  fharp 
ftreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift ;  where  they  lie  in  wait  for 

minnows  and  May  flies.  At  the  latter  end  of  May  they  are 
in  their  prime.  J  J 

The  ufual  baits  whereby  the  Trout  is  catched,  are  the  worm, 
minnow,  ami  fly,  eitficr  natural,  or  artificial.  The  proper 
worms  are  the  brandling,  lob-worm,  earth-worm,  dun*- 
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worm,  and  maggot,  or  gentle,  efpecially  the  two  firft :  but 
whatever  worms  are  ufed,  they  are  the  better  for  keeping, 
which  is  to  be  done  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  mofs  frequently 
changed.  For  the  minnow,  flip  the  hook  through  his  mouth, 
and  the  point  and  beard  out  of  the  tail,  fo  as  it  may  lie  al- 
moft  ftraight  on  the  hook.  Then  try  againft  the  ftream, 
whether  it  will  turn.  In  defedl  of  a  minnow,  a  fmall  roach 
may  ferve  the  turn  ;  or  for  want  of  either,  an  artificial  one 
may  be  made  of  cloth,  by  the  life,  which  is  found  every 
whit  as  good  a  bait  as  the  natural  one. 

For  fijhing  with  flies,  either  natural  or  artificial,  fee  Fi  s  H- 
ING  Fly. 

F  is  hin  g  -  f  l  y,  a  bait  ufed  in  angling  for  divers  kinds  of  fifh. 
bee  F  i  s  h  and  Fishing. 

The  Fly  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  Flies  are  innumerable  :  The  more  ufual  on  this  occa- 
fion  are  the  Dun-Fly ,  the  Stone  or  May-Fly ,  the  Red-Fly > 
the  Moor-Fly ,  the  Tawny-Fly ,  the  Vine- Fly ,  the  Shell- Flu 
the  Cloudy  znd  Blackijh-Fly,  the  Flag-Fly  ;  alfo  Caterpillars, 
Canker -Flies,  Bear- Flies,  &c.  all  which  appear  fooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  or  backwardnefs  of  the 
fpring.— To  know  the  particular  Fly  the  fifh  moft  covets, 
when  you  come  in  the  morning  to  the  river -fide,  beat  the 
bufhes  with  your  rod,  and  take  up  what  variety  you  can  of 
all  forts  of  Flies ;  try  them  all,  and  you  will  quickly  know 
which  are  in  greateft  efteem  :  Not  but  that  fifh  will  fome- 
times  change  their  Fly  ;  but  it  is  only  when  thev  have  glutted 
themfelves  therewith. 

There  are  two  ways  to  fijh  with  natural  Flies,  either  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  or  a  little  underneath  it. 

In  angling  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not  your  natu¬ 
ral  Fly  fwiftly;  when  you  fee  the  fifh  make  at  it  ;  hut  rather 
let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the  ftream  :  But  if  it  be  in 
a  ftill  and  flow  water,  draw  the  Fly  flowly  fideways  by  him 
which  will  make  him  eagerly  purfoe.  1 

The  artificial  Fly  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  blufterine  weather 
when  the  waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the  winds,  that  the  natu- 
ral  tly  cannot  be  feen,  nor  reft  upon  them 

Of  this  artificial  FI,  there  are  reckoned  no  lefs  than  twelve 
torts  ;  of  which  thefe  are  the  principal. 

i.  The  Dun-Fly,  in  March,  made  of  dun  wool,  and  the 
feathers  of  a  partridge  wing.  2.  A  Dun  Fly,  made  of  black 
wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake;  the  body  made  of 
the  firft,  and  the  wings  of  the  latter-  o  The  Stone  Fh  in 
April,  the  body  made  oT  black  wool,  dy3«i 

Mn?’  4;  T5e  XyMy-eiy,  in  the  beginning  of 

May  |  the  body  made  of  red  wool,  and  bound  about  with 
b  ack  fdk,  with  the  feathers  of  a  black  capon,  which  hang 
dangling  on  h,s  fides,  next  his  tail.  s.  The  or  green- 

fiF,  in  June;  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yel- 
ow  lift  on  either  fide  and  the  wings  taken  off  the  wings  of 
a  buzzard  bound  with  black  broken  hemp.  6.  The  moorijb 
F,  ,  the  body  made  of  duskitt  wool,  and  the  wings  with  the 
blaekitt  mail  of  a  drake.  7.  Tawrt,  FI, ,  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  con- 
trary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the  whititt  mail  of  a  white 
drake.  8.  The  Waft- FI,  >n  July  ;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  call  about  with  yellow  1.1k,  and  the  wings  of  drakes 
feathers.  9.  The  Steel- FI, ,  in  the  middle  of  July ;  the  bodv 
made  of  greenitt  wool,  call  about  with  the  feathers  of  a  pea- 
cock  s  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  buzzards  wings  io  The 

Drake-Fly  in  Auguft  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool',  caft 
about  with  black  filk,  his  wings  of  the  mail  of  a  black  drake 
with  a  black  head.  * 

The  beft  rules  for  artificial fiy-fijhing ,  are 

I°  |j<h  in  ‘  rive,r  fomewhat  diftu’rbed  with  rain  :  or  in  a 
cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a  gentle  breeze 
The  fouth- wind  ,s  beft;  and  if  the  wind  blow  high,  yet  nol 
fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently  guard  your  tackle  the  fin, 
will  rife  in  plain  deeps;  but  if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  beft 
angling  is  in  fwift  ftreams.  ir 

z»  Keep  as  far  from  the  water-fide  as  may  be  ;  fitt  down  the 

ftream  with  the  fun  at  your  back,  and  touch  not  the  water 
with  your  line. 

3°  Ever  angle  in  clear  rivers,  with  a  fmall  Fly.  and  flender 
wings ;  but  in  muddy  places  ufe  larger  ' 

4°  Wbe";  after  rai">  ,be  water  becomes  brownitt,  ufe  an 
orange  T/y;  ,n  a  clear  day,  a  light  coloured  FI, ;  a  dark  Fit 
for  dark  waters,  CSV.  v 

5°  Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unlefs  the  river 
be  incumDered  with  wood.  4iver 

6y  For  every  fort  of  Fly,  have  feveral  of  the  famp  rllff 

warn^nd  wemherrith  feAmal 

the  hook.  WlU  be  aP‘ t0  out 

which  wtt'frare  the  fitt*  'he  and  not  the  lin^ 

nver"  amUet*^  fin?"  ^l1'  P^ces  caft  the  FI,  crofs  over  the 
back ’with  the  current  '  '  ^  Wat'r’  and  draw  ''  8entlJr 

Salmon  Flies  fhould  be  made  with  their  wings  Handing  one 
behind  the  other,  whether  two*  or  four.  That  fifh  delights 
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In  the  gawdieft  colours  that  can  be ;  chiefly  in  the  wing*, 
which  muft  be  long,  as  well  as  the  tail. 

Fishing-floats,  are  little  appendages  tothehne.fervingto 
keep  the  hook  and  bait  fufpended  at  the  proper  depth,  to  dii- 
cover  when  the  fifh  has  hold  of  them*  &c. 

Of  thefe  are  divers  kinds;  fome  made  of  Mufcovy  duck- 
quills,  which  are  the  belt  for  flow  waters ;  but  for  ftrong 
dreams,  found  cork,  without  flaws  or  holes,  bored  through 
with  an  hot  iron,  into  which  is  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  pro¬ 
portion,  is  preferable  :  Pare  the  cork  to  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  grind  it  fmooth. 

Fishing-hook,  a  little  engine,  of  fleel  wire,  of  a  proper 


form  to  catch  and  retain  fifh.  _ 

The  Fijhing- Hook ,  in  general,  ought  to  be  long  in  the  thank, 
fomewhat  thick  in  the  circumference,  the  point  even,  and 
ftraight ;  let  the  bending  be  in  the  (hank. 

For  fetting  the  Hook  on,  ufe  ftrong,  but  fmall  filk,  laying 
the  hair  on  the  infide  of  your  Hook  ;  for  if  it  be  on  the  out- 
fide,  the  filk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder. 

There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  Fijhing-Hooks ,  fome  big, 
fome  little,  and  of  thefe  fome  have  peculiar  names  ;  as, 

1°  Single  Hooks .  2®  Double  Hooks,  which  have  two  bend¬ 

ings,  one  contrary  to  the  other.  30  Snappers ,  or  Gorgers , 
which  are  Hooks  to  whip  the  artificial  fly  upon,  or  to  bait 
with  the  natural  fly.  4°  Springers  or  Spring  Hooks ,  a  kind 
of  double  Hooks ,  with  a  fpring,  which  flies  open,  being 
flruck  into  any  fifh,  and  fo  keep  its  mouth  open. 

Fishing-rod,  a  long,  flender  rod,  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  fattened,  for  angling. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts ;  as, 

i 0  A  Trailer,  or  Trolling  Rod ,  which  has  a  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  rod,  for  the  line  to  go  through,  when  it  runs  off  a 
reel.  2°  A  Whipper ,  or  Whipping  Rod ,  a  top-rod,  that  is 
weak  in  the  middle,  and  top-heavy,  but  all  flender  and  fine. 
30  A  Dapper ,  which  is  a  ftrong  rod,  and  very  light*  40  A 
Snapper ,  or  Snap  Rod ,  that  is  a  ftrong  pole,  peculiarly  ufed  for 
the  pike.  50  A  Bottom  Rod ,  being  the  fame  as  the  Dapper , 
but  fomewhat  more  pliable.  6°  A  Sniggling ,  or  Proking 
Stick  ;  a  forked  flick,  having  a  fhort  ftrong  line,  with  a 
needle,  baited  with  a  lob-worm  :  this  is  only  for  eels  in  their 
holes.  See  Angling,  &c. 

Fishing-vessels,  or  thofe  ufed  in  the  feveral  fifheries  at  fea, 
or  on  the  coafts,  are  the  Bujfe ,  Coble ,  Cock,  Dogger,  Driver , 
Eel  Boat,  Fly  Boat,  Fluit,  Hooker ,  Peter  Boat ,  Smack, 
Strand  Boat ,  Trawler,  Trinker ,  &c.  See  Vessel,  and 


Boat. 

FISH-PONDS,  refervoirs  of  water,  for  the  breeding,  feeding, 
and  preferving  of  Fijh.  See  Fish. 

For  Fijh-ponds,  it  is  agreed,  thofe  grounds  are  beft,  which 
are  full  of  fprings,  and  apt  to  be  moorifh  :  The  one  breeds 
them  well,  and  the  other  preferves  them  from  being  ftolen. 
The  fituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  and  the 
nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  it ;  likewife,  that  it  be 
refrefhed  with  a  little  brook,  or  with  the  rain-water  that  falls 
from  the  adjacent  hilly  ground.  Add,  that  thofe  ponds, 
which  receive  the  ftale  and  dung  of  horfes,  and  other  cattle, 
breed  the  largeft  and  fatteft  Fijh. 

In  making  the  pond,  obferve  that  the  head  be  at  the  loweft 
part  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate  or 
fluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be  too  long  in 
emptying. 

If  the  pond  carry  fix  foot  of  water,  it  is  enough ;  but  it 
muft  be  eight  foot  deep,  to  receive  the  frefhes  and  rains  that 
fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  fhoals  on  the  fides  for 
the  fifh  to  fun  themfelves  in,  and  lay  their  fpawn  on  ;  befides 
in  other  places,  certain  holes,  hollow  banks,  (helves,  roots 
of  trees,  iflands,  &c.  to  ferve  as  their  retiring  places.  Con- 
fider  farther,  whether  your  pond  be  a  breeder  ;  if  fo,  never 
expert  any  large  carps  from  thence ;  the  greatnefs  of  the 
number  of  fpawn  overftocking  the  pond. 

For  large  carps  a  ftore-pond  is  ever  accounted  the  beft  ;  and  to 
make  a  breeding-pond  become  a  ftore-pond,  fee  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  carps  it  will  contain:  Then  put  in  all  milters,  or  all 
fpawners ;  whereby  in  a  little  time  you  may  have  carps  that 
are  both  large,  and  exceeding  fat.  Thus,  by  putting  in  but 
one  fex,  there  is  an  impoflibility  of  the  increafe  of  them  ; 
yet  the  roach  notwithstanding  this  precaution  will  multiply. 
Referve  fome  great  waters  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  fifh, 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put  any  quantity 
thereof.  And  be  fure  have  flews  and  other  auxiliary  waters, 
fo  as  you  may  convey  any  part  of  the  flock  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  fo,  to  lofe  no  time  in  the  growth  of  the  fifh,  but 
employ  the  water,  as  you  do  your  land,  to  the  beft  advantage. 
View  the  grounds,  and  find  out  fome  fall  between  the  hills, 
as  near  flat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  a  proper  current  for 
the  water:  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging  of  fuch,  take 
an  opportunity,  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  the  breaking  up 
of  a  great  fnow  in  winter,  and  you  will  plainly  fee  which 
way  the  ground  cafts ;  for  the  water  will  take  the  true  fall, 
and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  muft  determine  the  quantity  of 
ground  to  be  covered  with  water.  For  example,  we  may 
propofe  in  all  fifteen  acres,  in  three  ponds  ;  or  eight  acres 
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m  two,  and  not  lefs :  and  thefe  ponds  fhould  be  placed  one 
^bove  another,  fo  as  the  point  of  the  lower  may  almoft  reach 
the  head  or  bank  of  the  upper  ;  which  contrivance  is  no  lefs 
beautiful  than  advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which  by  flopping  the  current,  is  to 
raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muft  be  built  with  the 
clay  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  pan,  or  hollow,  dug  in  the 
loweft  ground  above  the  bank :  the  fhape  of  the  pan  to  be 
an  half  oval,  whereof  the  flat  to  come  to  the  bank,  and  the 
longer  diameter  run  fquare  from  it. 

FISSURE,  Fissura,  in  chirurgery;  a  longitudinal  fra&ure 
of  a  bone :  or,  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone, 
whereby  it  is  only  cloven,  or  crack’d.  See  Fracture. 
Fijfures  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  apparent,-  by  the  Greeks 
called  puy/ust,  or  pnEi a  and  by  the  Latins,  Scijfura:  the  other 
fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  villble,  called  Te^/ay/.©-,  or  capil¬ 
lary  ;  as  refembling  a  thread. 

The  caufes  of  Fijfures  are  falls,  leaps,  and  contufions  of  the 
parts  againft  hard  bodies.  See  Bone. 

Fijfures,  efpeciaily  in  the  cranium,  either  happen  on  the  part 
the  ftroke  was  given  ;  or  on  the  oppofite  part ;  that  on  the 
oppofite  part  is  called  Count er-FiJfure,  or  Counter-Cleft , 
by  the  Greeks  anrnyyy.a ;  and  the  Latins,  Refonitus. 

Old  men  are  more  fubjeit  to  Fijfures,  than  young  ones  ;  by 
reafon  their  bones  are  drier. 

Fijfures  are  difficult  to  find ;  but  the  eafieft  cured  of  all 
fra&ures ;  though,  if  they  be  not  known,  or  be  negledled, 
they  bring  on  ulcers,  and  caries’s ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  become 
dangerous :  fo  that  there  is  frequently  a  neceflity  of  having 
recourfe  to  an  amputation  of  the  member. 

The  figns  of  a  Fijfure  of  the  cranium,  are  bilious  vomit¬ 
ings  ;  vertigo’s  ;  fluxes  of  blood  at  the  mouth,  or  nofe;  dumb- 
nefs,  delirium,  Gfc.  If  there  be  any  Fijfure  in  the  fcull,  the 
patient  will  feel  a  pain  in  the  place,  upon  holding  a  firing 
between  his  teeth,  while  the  chirurgeon  pulls  it  flrongly. 

In  fuch  cafes  it  is  frequently  neceffary  to  perforate  the  cra¬ 
nium,  to  give  vent  for  the  blood  and  fanies. 

FISTULA,  in  the  antient  mufick,  an  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind,  refembling  our  flute,  or  flageolet.  See  Flute. 
The  principal  wind  inftruments  of  the  antients,  are  the  Ti¬ 
bia,  and  Fifula :  though  how  thefe  were  conflituted,  or 
wherein  they  differed,  or  how  they  were  played  on,  does  not 
appear.  All  we  know,  is,  that  the  Fifula  was  at  firft  made 
of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  other  matters.  Some  had  holes, 
fome  none  ;  fome  again  were  Angle  pipes ;  others  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  feveral ;  witnefs  the  fyringa  of  Pan.  See  Tibia. 

Fistula,  in  medicine,  a  deep,  winding,  callous,  cavernous 
ulcer,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  opening  thence  into  a 
fpacious  bottom ;  and  generally  yielding  a  fharp,  virulent 
matter.  See  Ulcer. 

Fifula' s  differ  from  finus’s  in  this,  that  the  former  are  cal¬ 
lous  and  the  latter  not,  See  Sinus. 

They  attack  all  parts  of  the  body  without  exception  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  anus,  foramen  lachrymale,  thorax,  ific.  The 
general  caufe  of  Fifula' s,  is  fome  abfeefs,  or  ulcer,  which 
either  being  inveterate,  or  having  been  ill  treated,  comes  to 
be  callous  ;  the  orifice  being '  at  firft  lined  or  incruftated 
therewith,  and  at  length  the  whole  finus. 

The  cure  confifts,  in  confuming  the  callus,  and  healing  and 
confolidating  the  ulcer  with  cleanfing  medicines,  and  farco- 
ticks. 

The  antients  gave  the  name  Fifula  to  this  fort  of  ulcers, 
from  the  refemblance  they  bear,  on  account  of  their  depth, 
to  a  flute,  or  pipe,  called  by  the  Latins  fifula. 

Fistula  in  ano ,  is  a  Fjfula  formed  in  the  anus,  or  fun¬ 
dament.  See  Anus. 

Of  this  fome  authors  reckon  four  kinds,  viz.  the  Cacum 
internum,  which  is  open  outwards,  but  not  into  the  re£lum  : 
the  Cczcum  externum,  which  has  an  aperture  into  the  rec¬ 
tum,  but  none  outwards :  The  Compleat ,  which  opens  both 
into  the  anus,  and  the  inteftine  ;  and  the  Cuniculatus,  or 
that  with  feveral  finus’s,  which  difeharge  themfelves  into 
one  common  cavity,  which  is  the  fund,  and  as  it  were,  re- 
fervoir  of  them  all. 

Others,  as  Wifeman,  reduce  Fifula' s  in  ano  to  two  claffes. 
The  firjl  are  thofe,  ariiing  from  a  phyma  :  thefe  are  very 
painful,  and  difficult  to  cure  ;  as  entering  deep  amongft  the 
interftices  of  the  mufcles,  and  forming  various  cuniculi,  or 
finus’s ;  which,  the  more  remote  they  are  from  the  anus, 
the  worfe  they  be,  by  reafon  they  do  not  allow  of  being 
cut. 

The  fiecond  owe  their  origin  to  an  internal  haemorrhage,  or 
extravafation  between  the  coats  of  the  re£lum ;  and  have 
a  fmall  perforation,  near  the  circumference  of  the  anus, 
whence  they  yield  a  thin  fanies,  or  ichor,  without  pain  ; 
they  in  time  bring  on  itchings  and  excoriations  ;  and  the 
orifices  at  length  become  callous,  and  are  fometimes  elofed, 
and  fometimes  open  again. 

Fifula ,  if  they  do  no  harm  by  the  copioufnefs  of  the  flux, 
the  flench,  or  the  like  accidents,  are  a  benefit  to  nature,  as 
carrying  off  cachedlic  humours ;  and  ought  not  to  be  cured, 
but  kept  open.  The  frefh,  Ample  Fifula  may  be  cured 
without  danger. 

The  chief  way  is  by  cutting  ;  where  that  may  be  done  with¬ 
out 
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out  damage  to  the  mufcle  of  the  anus,  which  might  oc'ca- 
fion  an  involuntary  difchargeof  the  excrements. 

Cutting  is  either  perform’d  with  a  thread,  or  a  cutting  in- 
ftrument. 

Fistula  Lachrymalis ,  is  a  Fijlula  in  the  greater  canthus 
of  the  eye  ;  frequently  confounded  with  /Egilops.  See 

<  J^GILOPS, 

It  is  a  little  deep  callous  ulcer,  in  the  greater  caruncle,  or 
the  place  of  the  glandula  lachrymalis.  It  ufually  begins 
with  an  abfcels,  called  Anchilops ,  which  in  time  produces  an 
ulcer,  called  JEgilops ,  which  afterwards  degenerates  into  a 
Fi/iula.  When  preffed  with  the  finger,  it  yields  a  flunking 
matter,  not  unlike  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  and  the  corrofive 
humour  finding*  or  making  itfelf  a  pafTage,  there  enfues  a 
perpetual  oozing. 

Sometimes  the  os  ethmoides  itfelf  is  corroded,  and  rendered 
carious  by  it  ;  in  which  condition  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only 
curable  by  an  adtual  cautery  :  fometimes  it  becomes  cance¬ 
rous  ;  and  then,  Riyerius  directs  all  medicines  to  be  laid 
afide. 

The  cure  of  the  Fijlula  lachrymalis ,  is  wholly  external  and 
chirurgical  ;  except  that  evacuants  and  mercurials  may  be 
given  internally  ;  as  alfo  decodtions  of  the  woods.  Some  per- 

iorate  the  os  nafi,  to  give  room  for  the  matter  to  be  evacuated 
that  way. 

A  French  chirurgeon,  named  Anel,  has  found  out  a  new 
way^  viz.  by  putting  a  probe  and  fyringe  of  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  finenefs,  through  the  pundta  lachrymalia  into  the  facculus 
lachrymalis. 

Fistula*,  alfo  denotes  the  pipe  put  into  the  cup,  out  of 
which  the  communicants  antiently  fucked  the  wine. 

*  Divifit  ecclejiis  cruces ,  alt  aria,  fcrinia,  _  fitulas ,  Fiftulas, 
Cf  ornamcvta  <varia.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Anno  1087.' 

F  1ST U  L  A  R,  or  F 1  s  t  ul  o  u  s,  is  applied  by  the  chirurgeons 
to  wounds  and  ulcers,  which  degenerate  into  fiftula’s. 

Care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  leave  the  feton  too  long  in  the 
wound,  left  it  render  it  callous  and fifiulous.  Dionis° 

'  Fistular  is  alfo  applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  are 
round  and  hollow  within  ;  as  the  leaves  of  onions. 


Fistular  Flowers ,  among  herbalifts,  are  thofe  made  up  of 
many  fmall,  long,  hollow  flowers,  like  pipes.  See  Flower. 

FIT,  in  medicine,  an  accefs,  or  paroxyfm.  See  Paroxysm. 

Fi  t  s  of  eafy  reflexion ,  and  eafly  tranfmiflion.  See  Reflexion, 
Transmission,  Light,  O h. 

Fit  s  of  the  Mother ,  fee  Hysterics  affeliion. 

FITCHEE,  orFicHEE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lower 
part  of  any  crofs  is  fharpened  into  a  point,  fit  to  fix  into  the 
ground. 

Thus,  he  bears  azure,  a  crofs  potent  Fitchee.  See  Tab.  He¬ 
rald.  fig.  24. 

The  origin  hereof,  Mackenzy,  afcribes  to  the  primitive 
chriftians,  who  ufed  to  carry  their  crofles  with  them,  when¬ 
ever  they  went  j  and  when  they  flopped  at  any  place  in  a 
journey,  fixed  them  in  the  ground. 

F1TZ,  a  French  term,  literally  denoting  Son  ;  fometimes 
given  by  way  of  addition  to  the  natural  fons  of  the  kings  of 
England  :  as  James  Fitz-Roy ,  duke  of  Grafton,  &c. 

FIVE-leaved  grafs,  cinque- foil,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  by  fuch  as 
would  introduce  a  blazon  by  herbs  and  flowers,  inftead  of 
metals  and  colours,  to  fignify  vert  or  green.  See  Vert. 

FIXATION,  the  a£t  of  fixing;  or  of  rendering  a  thing 
firm,  and  fixed.  SeeFrxiTY,  and  Firmness. 

Fixation,  is  applied  in  the  general  to  any  thing  that  fixes, 
and  binds  together  what  of  its  own  nature  is  volatile  ;  and 
enables  it  to  fuftain  the  force  of  fire  for  fome  confiderable 
time.  See  Fire. 

Geber  defines  Fixation  an  operation  whereby  ^  volatile  thing, 
i.  e.  a  thing  that  cannot  endure  the  fire,  is  render’d  capable 
of  enduring  it.  In  the  general.  Fixation  is  the  changing  of 
a  volatile  body  into  a  fixed  one.  See  Fixt. 

Fixation,  among  alchymifts,  denotes  a  peculiar  preparation 
of  mercury,  whereby  it  is  put  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  fire 
without  evaporating ;  or  the  hammer  without  flying,  or  fe- 
parating.  See  Mercury. 

The  alchymifts  hold,  that  if  they  had  the  true  fecret  of  fixing 
mfercury,  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  lefs  heavy  and 
folid  ingredient,  they  could  make  gold,  at  leaft  filver.  See 
Philosophers  Stone. 

M.  Homberg  has  a  long  procefs  of  many  months,  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  oil  from  the  faecal  matter,  orshuman  excrements, 
which  he  imagined  would  have  fixed  mercury  into  filver ; 
but  he  failed.  See  Fjecal  Matter. 

FIXING  Sulphur ,  fee  Sulphur  and  Metal. 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  philofophy,  the  quality  of  a  bo¬ 
dy,  which  denominates  and  renders  it  fixed  :  or,  a  property 
which  enables  it  to  endure  the  fire  and  other  violent  agents. 
According  to  Chauvin,  Fixity  confiits  in  this,  that  the  com¬ 
ponent  principles  of  the  body  are  fo  clofely  united,  or  co¬ 
here  fo  ftrongly,  and  are  mixed  in  fuch  proportion,  that 
they  cannot  eafily  be  divided  either  by  fire,  or  any  other  cor¬ 
rofive  menftruum  ;  or  their  integral  parts  fcparated,  and 
carried  off  in  vapour.  For  a  body  may  be  faid  to  be  fixt 
in  two  refpects. 
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Firft,  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  or  a  corrofiye  menftruurh, 
its  particles  are  indeed  feparated,  and  the  body  rendered 
fluid ;  but  without  being  refolved  into  its  firft  elements ; 
1  he  fecond,  when  the  body  fuftains  the  active  force  of  the 
fire,  or  menftruum,  without  its  integral  parts  being  carried 
oft  in  fumes.  Each  kind  of  Fixity  is  the  refult  of  a  ftrong  or 
intimate  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the  mixed.  See 
Cohesion. 

Fixity,  or  F  i  x  e  d  n  e  s  s,  in  chymiftry,  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ufed  for  the  affedtion  oppofite  to  volatility,  i.  e.  the 
property  whereby  bodies  bear  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  without 
being  diftipated  in  fumes.  See  Volatility. 

The  principal  caufeS  of  Fixity ,  or  the  qualifications  that  con¬ 
tribute  moft  to  the  rendering  a  body  fixed,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  are,  1°  That  its  Corpufcles  be  fingly  of  a  certain 
proportionable  bulk,  too  big  and  unweildy  to  be  carried  up 
by  heat,  or  buoyed  up  in  the  air.  See  Vapour.  20  That 
they  have  alfo  a  proper  degree  of  weight,  or  folidit y. 

3  That  their  figure  be  fuch  as  unfits  them  for  evaporation, 
or  flying  off  ;  fome  being  branched,  others  hooked,  &c.  fo 
that  being  entangled  with  one  another*  they  cannot  eafily  be 
extricated,  loofened,  and  feparated.  To  thefe  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  a  fourth  circumftance,  viz.  the  nearnefs  of  the  parti¬ 
cles,  and  their  being  contiguous  in  a  great  many  points,  or 
a  deal  of  their  furface,  which  produces  a  ftronger  force  of1 

attradtion  and  cohefion.  See  Attraction,  Cohesion- 

FIXT,  or  Fixed  Bodies ,  in  the  general,  are  thofe  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  fire,  nor  any  corrofive,  has  fuch  effedt  on,  as  to 
reduce  or  refolve  them  into  their  component  elements,  i.  ei 
abfolutely  to  deftroy  them.  See  Body. 

Chauvin  holds  it  not  fufficient  to  denominate  a  body  fixt, 
that  it  can  withftand  the  fire,  or  any  one  agent ;  but  it 
Ihould  withftand  all.  He  contends,  that  Fixity  fhould  not 
be  reftrained,  as  it  ufually  is,  to  an  exemption  from  evapo¬ 
ration ;  but  from  deftrudfion,  or  refolution  into  primary 
elements  :  in  which  fenfe,  gold,  precious  ftones  and  glafs, 
and  even  fulphur,  and  mercury  itfelf,  are  properly/^  bo¬ 
dies  ;  for  mercury  and  fulphur  retain  their  nature,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  evaporation.  See  M  e  r  c  u  r  y. 

F 1  x  t,  or  Fixed  Bodies ,  among  chymifts,  are  fuch  as  bear 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  without  evaporating.  See  Eva¬ 
poration. 

The  chymifts  divide  all  natural  bodies  into  fixed  and  vola¬ 
tile,  1.  e.  fuch  as  bear  the  utmoft  force  of  the  fire,  without 
diflipating,  or  fpending  themfelves  in  fume,  and  fuch  as  do 
not.  See  Volatile. 

Of  fixed  bodies,  the  principal  are  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones- 
particularly  the  diamond,  falts,  iAc. 

Of  all  metals,  gold  and  filver  alone  are  fixed,  i.  e.  remaining 
a  long  time  expofed  to  the  moft  intenfe  flame,  they  alone 
lole  nothing  of  their  weight. 

Whence  this  property  fhould  arife,  is  difficult  to  fay.  If  the 
reader  is  not  contented  with  the  caufes  enumerated  under 
ixity,  he  may  add  the  following  one  from  Boerhaave, 
viz.  the  homogeneity  and  equality  of  the  parts. 

The  parts,  e.  gr.  of  gold  being  all  homogeneous  and  equal, 
will  equally  fuftain  each  other,  and  leave  equal  pores  between 
them  ;  through  which  pores,  when  fufed,  the  fire  finding 
an  eafy,  equal  paflage,  goes  off,  without  carrying  any  thing 
of  the  metal  with  it :  or  rather,  the  particles  of  gold  being 
of  all  others  the  moft  folid,  and  heavy  (as  appears  from  the 
weight  of  that  metal)  and  of  all  others  the  moft  ftrongly  u- 
nited,  or  bound  together  (as  appears  from  the  immenfe  du&i- 
hty  of  that  metal )  the  force  of  the  fire  is  not  fufficient  to 
overcome  fo  powerful  a  refiftance  :  the  folidity  of  the  parti¬ 
cles,  and  their  freedom  from  air,  prevents  their  beino-  rari- 
hed,  or  fet  further  apart  ;  which  might  leffen  their  fpecific 
gravity,  and  dimmifh  their  vis  cohaefionis  :  fo  that  what  has 
the  chief  efted  in  the  raifing  of  fumes  and  vapours,  viz 
the  rarefadion,  or  expanfion  of  the  body,  being  here  pre¬ 
cluded,  the  metal  maintains  its  natural  weight  and  tendency 
to  the  centre.  See  R  a  r  e  f  a  c  t  i  o  n,  and  Exp  a  n  s  i  o  n 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  prince  of  Mirandola,  M.  Homberg,  and 
others,  have  made  numerous  experiments  on  gold,  filver  &V 
to  fee  how  far  their  Fixity  extended.  Pure  gold,  kept  in  an 
intenfe  heat  for  two  months,  loft  nothing  fenfible  of  its 
weight.  See  G  o  L  d  .  Silver,  under  the  like  cireumftances 
and  in  the  like  time,  loft  one  twelfth  part  of  its  weight  • 
though  Mr.  Boyle  attributes  this  to  the  metal’s  not  bein^ 
fineandpure.  SeeSiLVER.  See  alfo  S  a  L  t,  Di  a  m  o  n  d 

&C.  * 


and  Villette,  the  moft  fixed  bodies,  as  gold  itfelf,  are  ten¬ 
dered  volatile,  and  lofe  of  their  weight  s  fo  that  there  is  no 
body  in  all  nature  abfolutely  fixed.  See  B  u  R  N  i  n  g  GlaC, 
Mirror,  &V. 

1  x  t  Nitre,  a  preparation  of  falt-petre,  made  by  fufing 
it  m  a  crucible,  and  then  inflaming  it  with  throwing  in  1 
few  coals j  and  this  again  and  again,  till  no  mote  flame, 
or  detonation  arife  :  then  letting  it  cool,  they  pulverife,  and 
d.floke  ,  in  water  ;  and  afterwards  evaporate  it  into  1  fine 
white  fait  i  which  ferves  to  draw  the  tindtures  out  of  vege- 
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tables.  This  fait,  per  deliquium,  yields,  what  they  call,  the 
Liquor  of  fixed  Nitre.  See  Nitre,  and  S  a  l  t  -petre. 

Fixt  Salts,  are  thofe  extra&ed  or  gamed  from  bodies  by 
calcination  and  lotion.  See  Salt. 

They  are  called  fixt,  in  that  the  fire  was  not  able  to  fubhrne 
or  raife  them  ;  as  thofe  carried  off  in  the  courfe  of  calcina¬ 
tion,  by  the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  are  called  volatile.  See 
Volatile. 

The  allies  of  all  plants  yield  fixed  Salts.  See  Lixivium. 
Chymifts  give  the  appellation  fixed  to  certain  of  their  pre¬ 
parations,  as  fixt  nitre,  &c. 

Fixt  Szg-wrofthe  zodiac,  according  to  fome,  are  the  Signs 
Taurus,  Leo,  Scorpio,  and  Aquarius.  See  Sign. 

They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fun  pafles  them  refpe&ively 
in  the  middle  of  each  quarter,  when  that  feafon  is  more 
fettled  and  fixed,  than  under  the  Sign ,  which  begins  and 
ends  it. 

Fixt  Stars  are  fuch,  as  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition, 
and  diftance  with  refpect  to  each  other.  See  Star. 

By  which  they  are  contra-diftinguifhed  from  erratic  or  wan¬ 
dering  Stars ,  which  are  continually  fhifting  their  fituation 
and  diftance. 

The  fixed  Stars  are,  what  we  properly  and  abfolutely  call 
Stars  :  the  reft  have  their  peculiar  denomination  of  Planet, 
and  Comet.  See  Planet,  and  Comet. 

FLACCID1TY,  in  medicine,  l£e.  a  diforder  of  the  fibres, 
or  folid  parts  of  the  body,  oppofite  to  rigidity.  See  Fibre. 
The  too  great  Flaccidity  of  the  parts  is  cured  by  cardiacs, 
exercife,  friition,  a  dry  warm  air,  food,  & c. 

FLAG,  a  general  name,  including  colours,  ftandards,  an- 
tients,  banners,  enfigns,  &c.  which  authors  frequently 
confound  with  each  other.  See  Colour,  Standard, 
Banner,  fcfc. 

The  faftiion  of  bearing  the  Flags  pointed,  or  triangular, 
which  now  obtains,  Roderic.  Toletanus  allures  us,  came  from 
the  Mahometan  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  upon  their  feizing  of 
Spain }  before  which  time  all  the  eniigns  of  war  were 
fquare,  ftretched  or  extended  on  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  like 
church  banners ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  in  La¬ 
tin,  Vexilla ,  q.  d.  Velilla ,  a  veli  diminutions ,  as  is  remarked 
by  Ifidore. 

The  pirates  of  Algiers,  and  throughout  the  coafts  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  are  the  only  people  that  bear  a  hexagonal  Flag.  It  is 
gules,  charged  with  a  morefk  head,  coifed  with  its  turban, 
&c.  though  this  be  exprefly  contrary  to  their  law,  which 
prohibits  the  making  any  image,  or  reprefentation  of  a 
man  ,  founded  on  an  opinion,  that  they  who  make  them, 
ihall  be  obliged  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  find  fouls  for 
them  ;  and  that  in  defeat  hereof  they  fhall  be  damned.  But 
this  portrait  is  that  of  Hali,  Mahomet’s  fon  in-law,  to  whofe 
party  the  Africans  all  retain  ;  who  ordered  that  his  effigy 
fhould  be  exprefted  on  their  Flags  and  ftandards,  believing 
himfelf  fo  formidable  to  the  Chriftians,  that  the  bare  fight 
of  his  image  would  carry  undoubted  victory  over  them. 
Leunclavius. 

Flag  is  more  particularly  ufed  at  fea,  for  the  colours,  antients, 
ftandards,  &c.  bore  on  the  top  of  the  mails  of  veftels,  to 
notify  the  quality  of  the  perfon  who  commands  the  fhip,  of 
what  nation  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  equipped  for  war,  or 
trade.  See  Ship. 

The  admiral,  or  commander  in  chief,  carries  his  Flag  on 
the  main-top,  or  top  of  the  main-maft.  See  Admiral. 
The  vice-admiral  carries  his  on  the  fore-top  ;  and  the  rear- 
admiral  his  on  the  mizzen-top,  or  top  of  the  mizzen-maft. 
The  commanders  of  fquadrons  bear  their  Flag  on  the  miz- 
zen-maft,  when  in  the  body  of  a  fleet :  and  on  the  main- 
maft,  when  they  command  a  party.  It  fhould  be  cleft  two 
two  thirds  of  its  height,  and  terminate  in  a  point. 

The  Flags  bore  on  the  mizzen,  are  particularly  called  Gal¬ 
lants.  See  Mast,  &c. 

The  Flag  of  the  French  nation  is  blue,  charged  with  a 
white  crofs,  and  the  arms  of  France. 

Befide  the  national  Flag,  merchant-fhips  frequently  bear 
lefler  Flags ,  on  the  mizzen-maft,  with  the  arms  of  the  city, 
where  the  mafter  ordinarily  refides ;  and  on  the  fore-maft 
with  the  arms  of  the  place,  where  the  perfon  who  freights 
them  lives. 

To  bang  out  the  white  Flag,  is  to  afk  quarter :  or,  it  fhews, 
when  a  veffel  is  arrived  on  a  coaft,  that  it  has  no  hoftile 
intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  like.  —  The  red  Flag 
is  a  fignal  of  defiance  and  battle. 

To  lower ,  or  Jlrike  the  F  L  a  g,  is  to  pull  it  down,  or  take  it 
in,  out  of  refpeft  or  fubmiffion,  when  a  weaker  party  meets 
a  more  powerful  one.  See  Striking. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  1565.  the 
captains  are  peremptorily  commanded  to  perifh,  rather  than 
lower  their  royal  Flag ,  when  once  hung  out. 

F  he  way.  of  leading  vanquifhed  {hips  in  triumph,  is  to  tie 
the  Flags  to  the  fhrowds,  or  the  gallery  in  the  hind-part  of 
the  fhip,  and  let  them  hang  down  towards  the  water  :  and 
to  tow  the  veftels  by  the  ftern.  It  was  thus  the  Romans 
ufed  thofe  of  Carthage,  as  Livy  relates. 

Fla  G-O  f  f  1  c  e  r  s,  thofe  who  command  the  foveral  fquadrons 
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of  a  fleet :  as,  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals.  See 
Admiral,  Officer,  iffc. 

The  Flag-officers  in  fea-pay  are  the  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
and  rear-admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue.  See  Navy. 
F  l  a  g  -S  h  1  p,  a  fhip  commanded  by  a  general,  or  Flag-officer, 
who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  Flag  }  in  contra-diftindtion  to 
the  fecondary  veftels,  under  command  thereof. 

Fla  g-S  t  a  v  e  are  ftaves  fet  on  the  heads  of  the  top-gallant 
malts,  ferving  to  let  fly,  and  unfurl  the  Flag. 

Flags,  in  falconry,  are  the  feathers  in  a  hawk’s  wing,  near 
the  principal  ones.  See  FeATHer. 
FLAGELLANTES,  a  fe£t  of  hereticks,  who  chaftifed  and 
difeiplined  themfelves  with  whips,  in  publick. 

The  fe<£l  of  the  Flagellantes  had  its  rife  at  Perufa,  in  the  year 
1260.  Its  author  was  one  Rainier,  a  hermit.  It  was  in  all 
probability  no  more  than  the  eftecSt  of  an  indifereet  zeal.  A 
great  number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  made  proceffions,  walk¬ 
ing  two  by  two,  with  their  fhoulders  bare*'  which  they 
whipped,  till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  order  to  obtain  mercy 
from  God,  and  appeafe  his  indignation  againft  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  age.  They  were  then  called  the  devout  ;  and 
having  eftablfthed  a  fuperior,  he  was  called  the  general  of 
the  devotion. 

Women  did  not  appear  in  thefe  publick  affemblies  ;  though 
they  pradlifed  the  lame  feverities  :  but  it  was  in  private,  and 
in  their  own  houfes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fe£t  of  the 
Flagellantes  was  reftored,  on  occalion  of  a  great  mortality  ; 
and  fpread  itfelf  into  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  bifhops  and  magiftrates  at  length  found  it  neceftary  to 
put  a  flop  to  their  excefs.  The  writers  and  preachers  dif- 
puted  againft  it  ;  but  the  Flagellantes  remained  unfhaken  a- 
gainft  all  they  could  fay  :  fo  that  of  a  number  of  perhaps 
innocent  well-meaning  zealots,  pride,  obftinacy,  and  fchifm 
converted  them  into  a  dangerous  fe<ft.  They  held,  that  the 
bloed  they  thus  fpilt,  was  mixed  with  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  j 
and  that  by  a  Flagellation  of  twenty  four  days  they  gained 
the  pardon  of  all  their  fins. 

Clement  VI.  forbad  all  publick  Flagellations.  Gerfon  wrote 
an  exprefs  treatife  againft  publick  Flagellations. 
FLAGELLATION,  whipping ,  a  voluntary  difeipline,  or 
penance,  frequently  pra£tifed  by  the  antient  penitents.  See 
Discipline. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  all  publick  Flagellations , 
by  an  arret  of  1601.  See  F  lacellantes. 
Flagellation,  is  a  term  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chrift,  when  whipped  and  fcourged 
by  the  Jews.  —  From  the  Latin  flagellum ,  a  fcourge,  or 
whip. 

We  fay,  a  painting  of  the  Flagellation  ;  or  Amply,  a  Flagel¬ 
lation ,  to  denote  a  picture,  or  print,  reprefenting  this  tor¬ 
ment  infli&ed  on  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  Flagellation  of  fuch  a  painter,  '<5  c. 
FLAGEOLET,  orFLAjOLET,  a  kind  of  little  flute  j  or 
a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  flute  kind,  ufed  chiefly  by  fhepherfts 
and  country  people.  See  Flute. 

It  is  ufually  made  of  box,  or  other  hard  wood  ;  fometimes 
of  ivory.  Ir  has  fix  holes,  or  flops,  befide  that  at  bottom, 
the  mouth  piece,  and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  fee  the  article  Thrashing. 

FLAMBEAU,  orFiAMBOY,  a  luminary,  made  of  feve- 
ral  thick  wicks,  covered  over  with  wax  ;  ferving  to  burn 
a-nights  in  the  ftreets  as  alfo  at  funeral  proceffions,  illumi¬ 
nations,  &c. 

Flambeaux  differ  from  links,  torches,  and  tapers.  See 
Torch,  Taper. 

They  are  made  fquare  ;  fometimes  of  white  wax,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  yellow.  They  ufually  confift  of  four  wicks,  or 
branches,  near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three  foot  long  ; 
made  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  hempen  yarn,  half  twifted. 

They  are  made  with  the  ladle,  much  as  torches,  or  tapers 
are  ;  viz.  by  firft  pouring  the  melted  wax  on  the  top  of  the 
feveral  fufpended  wicks,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  the 
bottom  :  this  they  repeat  twice.  After  each  wick  has  thus 
got  its  feveral  cover  of  wax,  they  lay  them  ta  dry  ;  then  roll 
them  on  a  table,  and  fo  join,  four  of  them  together,  by  fol- 
dering  them  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

When  joined,  they  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  Flamboy  is 
brought  to  the  fize  required  ;  which  is  ufually  a  pound  and 
half,  or  two  pounds. 

The  laft  thing  is  to  finifh  their  form,  or  out-fide,  which  they 
do  with  a  kind  of  polifhing  inftrument  of  wood,  by  running 
it  along  all  the  angles,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  branches. 
See  Wax- C  andle. 

The  Flambeaux  of  the  antients  were  different  from  ours. 
They  were  made  of  woods,  dried  in  furnaces,  or  otherwife. 
They  ufed  divers  kinds  of  wood  for  this  purpofe  :  the  moft 
ufual  was  pine.  Pliny  fays,  that  in  his  time  they  frequent¬ 
ly  alfo  burnt  oak,  elm,  and  hazle.  In  the  feventh  book  of 
the  JFneid ,  mention  is  made  of  a  Flambeau  of  pine  :  and 
Servius  on  that  pafiage  remarks,  that  they  alfo  made  them 
of  the  cornel  tree, 

FLAME, 
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FLAME,  the  brigUteft  and  fubtileft  part  of  fire,  afcending 
above  the  fewel  in  a  pyramidal,  or  conical  figure.  See 

ferns  to  be  the  finoke,  the  fumes,  orvolatile  parts 
of  the  fewel,  greatly  rarefied,  and  at  Lift  kindled,  or  heated 

IWit  trohr  rfeat,rarefaai°n’  ,he  ™«er  becomes  fo 
light,  as  to  be  railed  with  great  velocity,  in  the  air  :  and  by 

the  preflure  of  the  incumbent  atmofpherical  fluid,  it  is  kern 

forfome  time  together  ;  the  air  forming  a  fort  of  arch  o 

fphere  round  it  that  prevents  its  immediate  diffufionand 

fenfire1 of %rli ST”"d  fix“on  fuftains  and 
teeds  the  fire  of  the  Flame:  the  aqueous  and  earthv  Darts 

of  the  fume  being  naturaHy  incapable  of  being  ign  ted  are 

onlymrefied,  and  fo  empelled  upwards,  without jSJ  See 

Flam,  is  defined  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  his  little  niece  Dr 

Aculo,  to  be  f limits  candtm ,  red-hot  fmoke.  The  fame  au 

tbor  argues,  is  not  Flame  a  vapour  fume  J'i. 
hearpH  red  hnt  fhnt  *  r  i  F  ’  ™me,  or  exhalation 

seated  red-hot,  that  is,  fo  hot  as  to  fhine?  For  bodies  do 

ihish  vapouT  andndF/S  "i  'he  fame  ''a^n'cetew^n 
without  heat  id  ra’ •  “  b«wee“  rot'“wood  firming 

$s.,i§  s  •*  i  « 

lion  FifTh  h  °mC  b°dieS’  heatedi by°motionndo?  fermema^ 
tion  jf  the  heat  mtenfe,  fumJ  i  n  * 

t  £  gM^r-Utr  thf  fumes  will  fhine, 74nd  become 
All  bodies,  a7"l,’  S U wax  woTd" 

>,  ceaies  to  be  fo,  and  only  continues  hot.  When  the 

Flame  is  put  out,  the  fmoke  is  thick,  ^nd  frequently  fmells 

f  r°nhSpy\bUt  J1?  Aflame  it  ^fes  its  fmell,  and  according 

Tha?  of  f  1  ^  °f  the  feWeI’,  the  fs  of  d^rs  colours! 

That  of  fulphur,  e.  gr.  is  blue ;  that  of  copper  opened  with 

.52 rSrSrw;fthfh0f  ta!l0W’  ^  of3 camphire^ 
Whlte’  We  that  when  gunpowder  takes  fire  it 

goes  off  m  a  flaming  fmoke.  The  manner  we  conceive  to 
be  this  :  the  charcoal  and  fulphur  eafily  take  fire  and  fit 
fire  to  the  nitre  ,  by  which  the  fpirit  of, he  nitre  being  ra- 
■  xefied  into  vapour,  ruflies  out  like  the  vapour  of  ware?  out 
of  an  aeolipile.  Then  the  acid  fpirit  of  the  fulphur  enter¬ 
ing  violently  into  the  fixed  body  of  the  nitre,  fees  loofe  the 
lpmt  of  the  nitre,  and  excites  a  greater  fermentation,  where¬ 
by  the  heat  is  mcreafed,  and  the  fixed  body  of  the  nitre  rare- 
hed  into  fume;  and  thus  is  a  vehement  explolion  effe&ed 
ihe  blame  of  gunpowder  arifes  from  a  violent  action 
whereby  the  mixt  being  quickly  and  vehemently  heated  is 
.  rarefied  and  converted  into  fume  and  vapour:  Which  vapour 
by  the  violence  of  theaftion  becoming  fo  hot  as  to  fhine,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  Flame.  Newt.  Optics ,  p.  918 
It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  Flame  of  ’a  candle 
torch,  or  the  like,  that  in  the  dark  it  appears  bigger  at  1 
dilfance  than  near  at  hand.  1  he  reafon  is,  that  at  a  diffance 
of  “x[eet>  the  eye  can  readily  diftinguifh  between  the 
blarney  and  the  contiguous  air  illuminated  by  it;  and  fees 
precifely  where  the  Flame  terminates :  But  at  the  diffance 
e.gr.  of  thirty  foot,  though  the  angle  fubtended  by  the 
Flame  be  much  finaller  than  before;  yet  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  dillinguilh  the  precife  bound  of  the  Flame,  takes  part 

of  the  fphere  of  air  illuminated  by  it,  for  the  Flame  itfelf. 
bee  Vision. 

We  have  feveral  infiances  of  aftual  Flame  being  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  two  cold  liquors.  Dr.  Slare  gives  us  a 
lit  of  the  oils  which  burft  into  Flame ,  upon  mixing  them 
with  compound  fpirit  of  nitre  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  carroways, 

f  0VCf  ’  »  ;  §uaiacu^>  box,  camphire,  pepper,  hartihorn, 

blood,  &c.  Phil.  Tranfabl.  N°  213. 

Vital  Fla  me,  F  lamma  oiFlammula  vitalis ,  a  fine 
warm,  ignious  fubftance,  fuppofed  by  many  both  of’ the  an- 
tients  and  moderns,  to  refide  in  the  hearts  of  animals  as 
necefiary  to  life,  or  rather,  as  that  which  conftitutes  ’life 
itfeir.  bee  Life. 

To  the  prefervation  of  this  Flame,  they  fuppofe  air  as  necef¬ 
iary,  as  it  is  to  the  confervation  of  common  Flame  ;  and 
hence  aferibe  the  necefiity  of  refpiration  to  animal  life.  See 
A 1  r  and  Res p i  r  a  t  i on. 

Mr.  Boyle,  by  experiments  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  found 
that  the  vital  Flame  of  animals,  if  life  may  be  fo  called 
furvives  or  outlafts  the  Flame  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a  wax 
or  tallow  candle,  & c.  Some  animals  would  remain  alive  and 
We  1  in  vacuo,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  whereas  no  com¬ 
mon  Flame  would  laft  there  one  Minute.  The  light  of  glow¬ 
worms  he  found  would  prefen tly  be  deftroyed  by  exhaufting 
the  air  ;  and  retrieved  again  upon  its  re-admifliort. 

Dr.  Quincy  can  find  nothing  more  in  the  notion  of  vital 
Flame,  than  the  natural  warmth,  which  is  the  effed  of  a  cir¬ 
culating  olood  ;  and  which  is  always  as  its  velocity.  See 
Ialidum  Innatum.  J 

FL AMEN,  among  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  prieft,  or 
mimlter  of  facnfice.  Sec  Priest  and  Sacrifice. 
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There  were  as  many  kinds  of  Flamens  at  Rome*  as  there 
were  Gods  who  had  priefis,  and  facrifices  offered  them. 

nI1]a,7^at  onty  mfiituted  three:  One  for  Jupiter,' 

called  Flamen  dialis  ;  another  for  Mars,  called  Flamen  mar - 

.  f;  and  a  third  for  Romulus  or  Quirinus,  called  Flamer, 
quirinalis.  .  See  DlALisj  &c. 

ln  ^er-times  twdve  more  were  added  ;  which  made  the 
number  of  Flamens  fifteen. 

The  three  firft  were  taken  from  among  the  patricians,  and 
were  held  of  a  rank  and  diftintftion  fuperior  to  the  reft.  They 
ed  Zreater  Flamens ,  Flamines  majores  ;  in  contra- 
diftmaion  to  the  other  twelve,  wh.o  were  chofe  from  among 

^  lv  eians’ an/c!  were  called  lejfer  Flamens,  Flamines  minores . 
he  Flamen  diahs,  or  of  Jupiter,  was  the  firft  inftituted, 
and  held  in  the  greateft  repute,  He  bore  a  peculiar  ornament 
enhis  head,  called  Albu°alerus,  which  was  made  of  the  /kin 
of  a  white  vidim,  facrificed  to  Jupiter.  . 

The  cap  wore  by  the  reft,  was  called  Flamma,  or  Apex. 

It  was  made  of  a  fheep’s  fkin,  with  the  wool  on:  To 
it  was  faftened  a  little  branch  of  an  olive  tree.  That  of  the 
Flamen  of  Jupiter  ended  In  a  point,  called  Tutulus.  It  was 
tied  under  the  chin  with  firings.  In  the  fummer  time  it  was 


. ‘uuiuier  time  it  was 

only  a  woolen  thread  tied  round  the  head  ;  it  being  prohibi¬ 
ted  them  to  appear  quite  bare-headed.  And  hence,  accord- 
ing  to  Feftus,  came  their  denomination  of  Flamen,  viz.  from 
- rilamen ,  of  filum ,  thread. 

Though  the  Flamens  bore  one  common  appellation  ;  yet  did 
not  they  conftitute  any  company  or  college.  Each  god  had 
ns  feveral  facrifices,  feafts,  and  ceremonies  a-part  :  Nor  had 
one  Flamen  any  relation  to  another;  only  they  were  all  fub- 
ordinate  to  thepontifex  maximus.  Aulus  Gellius  affures  usi 
that  they  were  created  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata  : 

11  the  ?on^lfex  maximus  confecrated  them.  Their  priefthood 
called  Flaminatus ,  was  perpetual ;  though  on  fome  occafions 
they  might  be  depofed. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  Flamens  are  as  follow  :  The  three 
great  Flamens,  as  already  obferved,  were  the  Flamen  dialis  s 

JrZentuarr,atS'  and  Flamen  quirinalis.  The  twelve  leffer 
tht  Flamen  carmentalis ,  or  prieft  of  the  goddefs  Car- 
menta  :  Flamen  f ala cer,  or  prieft  of  the  god  Falacer ;  a  name 
whofe  origin  Varro  obferves,  is  not  known  :  Flamen  fioralil 
or  of  the  goddefs  Flora:  Flamen  fur  inalis,  whofe  etymoW 
is  not  known:  Flamen  levinalis  :  Flamen  lucular  is  J  Flamln 
palatuahs,  whom  fome  moderns  will  have  the  prieft  of  the 
goddefs  that  prefided  over  the  palatium  ;  though  Varro  owns 
himfelf  at  alofs  for  its  original :  Flamen  pomonalis,  or  of  Po¬ 
mona,  godde.s  of  fruits  :  Flamen  virbialis,  or  of  the  god 
Virbius,  whom  fome  take  for  the  fame  with  Hippolytus 

«re ztoCi::  ulcan  ■ and  Baam d 

JfhfZ  P/d  aif°  their  Flamina  or  Flaminicee,  who  were  wives 
of  the  Flamens,  or  the  priefteftes  of  the  deities.  In  an  an 
tient  marble,  quoted  by  Gruter,  p.  c  c  c  c  l  i  x.  „  0  the 

Tl  c  JlT*  13  Urldf0r-Prieftef8:  Andin  the  fame" author2 
p.  c  C  c  v  1 1 1.  n.  3.  the  pfieftefe  of  the  goddefs  Feronia  is  called 

ThpA  S  F  E  R  ?  N  ’  fhaJ  1S»  Flafnina,  or  Flaminica  Feronia 
The  Flamina  bore  the  fame  ornament  on  her  head  with  the 

FW«.  She  had  alfo  the  fame  furname  with  her  husband  * 
as  Flamina  dialis ,  martialis,  he.  a  » 

F Z  FlAMuLa’  tinder  the  eaftern  empire 
was  a  kind  of  flag,  terminating  in  a  point  fomewhat  lfkei 
flame,  ferving  as  a  mark,  or  badge,  to  diffinguifh  the  fol 
diers  of  the  feveral  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  &c- 

bee  Flag,  Standard,  G’r.  J  c<r* 

In  Greek  it  was  called «««, :  It  was  fometimes 

on  the  calk  ■  fomeumes  -on  the  cuirali,  and  fometime  at  the 
end  or  tip  of  the  pike,  C  tlle 

tzr *"om’ orbrigades: 

hngZt  °n  theirh0rfes’  to  the  troops  they  "be! 

FL  A  N  CH,  Fl  a  n  o  u  e,  or  F  l  a  o  ir  p  o  j- 

raldry,  formed  by  a^ arched  line,  4hich  feins  atTh'"  ^ 
ners  of  the  chief,  and  ends  in  the  bafe  of  th!  COr" 

He  beareth  ermin  two  Flanches  vert  See  Ftb  H  v'u!cheon-— " 
Flanehes  are  always  born  by  pairs  H  *S '  25“ 

fluff,  not  quilted,  but  very  warm  •  co'S  ?°fe’  woollen 
and  warp,  and  wove  on  a  loort,  with  two  t^edll  °f  af  W°°f’ 
manner  of  bays,  &c.  See  Bays  W°  tredd  Cs>  a^ter  tJle 

F  ofl  horfe’  .taf^  C(iZ  thC  k  ^  the  fides 

In  a  ftrkft  fenfe,  the  Finnic  ^  u  r 

belly,  where  the  ribs  m e<tremes  of  the 

Thf  dilif  Sl  >  -dt^L'pt-each, 
bone,  which  is  properly  theS,tha“d  beVo^J^ch 

they 


o 
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they  term  Ml-aupled:  Such  horfes  being  mbit  harJy,  and 

A  horfetU  feidbtoUhave  no  Flank ,  if  the  laft  of  thefhort  ribs 
be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  haunch-bone  ;  as  alio 
when  his  ribs  are  too  much  {heightened  in  their  compafs. 
lank,  in  war,  is  ufed  by  way  of  analogy,  for  the  lide  of  a 
battalion,  army,  13  c.  in  contra-diftin&ion  to  the  Front  and 
Rear.  See  Fr  o  n  t  and  R  e  a  r. 

To  attack  the  enemy  in  Flank ,  is  to  difeover,  and  lire 


unon 


them  on  one  fide.  .  f  . 

The  enemy  took  us  in  Flank :  the  Flank  of  the  infant j  y 
muff  be  covered  with  the  wings  of  the  cavalry. 
lank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line,  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  face,  towards  the  infide  of  the  work.  Such  is  the 


line  BA,  tab. fortification,  fig.  i. 

Or,  Flank  is  that  part  of  the  baftion,  which  reaches  from 
the  curtin  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite  face,  the 
Flank ,  and  the  curtin.  See  Bastion. 

Oblique ,  or  fecond  F  l  A  N  K,  is  that  part  of  the  curtin,  L  , 
intercepted,  between  the  greater  line  of  defence,  E  C,  and 
the  lefier,  I C  :  and  from  which  they  can  fee  to  fcour  the  face 


of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

Lozu,  covered ,  or  retired  Flank,  is  the  platform  of  the  cafe- 
mate,  which  lies  hid  in  the  baftion  ;  otherwife  called  orillon. 

See  Orillon,  , 

Flank  Fitchant  is  that  from  whence  a  cannon  playing,  fireth 
its  bullets  diredtly  in  the  face  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

Flank  Razant  is  the  point,  from  whence  the  line  of  defence 
begins,  from  the  conjunction  of  which  with  the  curtin,  the 
{hot  only  rafeth  the  face  of  the  next  baftion  ;  which  happens 
when  the  face  cannot  be  difeovered  but  from  the  Flank  alone. 

Simple  Flanks,  are  lines,  going  from  the  angle  of  the  Ihoul- 
der,  to  the  curtin ;  whofe  chief  office  is  for  defence  of  the 
moat,  and  place. 

Flanked,  Flanqjje,  is  ufed  by  the  French  heralds,  to 
exprefs  our  party  per  falteer  ;  that  is,  when  the  field  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  after  the  manner  of  an  X. 

Though  Colombiere  ufes  the  term  in  another  fenfe,  which 
appears  more  natural,  viz.  for  the  taking  of  Ranches,  or 
rounding  feClions  out  of  the  fides  of  the  efcutcheons ;  the 
firft  from  the  angles  of  it,  the  latter  in  ftrait  lines,  forming 
an  angle  at  the  fefs,  without  making  any  falteer. 

Flanked  Angle,  in  fortification,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  faces  of  the  baftion,  and  which  of  courfe  forms  the  point 
of  the  baftion.  See  A  n  g  l  e,  and  B  a  s  t  i  o  n. 

Flanked  Fenaille ,  called  alfo  Fenaille.  See  Tenaille. 

FLANKING,  in  the  general,  is  the  aft  of  difeovering,  and 
firing  upon,  the  fide  of  a  place,  body,  battalion,  &c. 

To  flank  a  place,  is  to  difpofe  a  baftion,  or  other  work  in 
fuch  manner,  as  that  there  {hall  be  no  part  of  the  place,  but 
what  may  be  defended,  i.  e .  may  be  played  on,  both  in 


front,  and  rear. 

To  flank  a  wall  with  towers.  This  baftion  is  flanked  by  the 
oppofite  flank,  and  a  half-moon.  This  horn- work  h flanked 
by  the  curtin. 

Any  fortification  that  has  no  defence  but  juft  right  forwards, 
is  faulty  :  and  to  render  it  compleat,  one  part  ought  to  be 
made  to  flank  the  other.  Hence  the  curtain  is  always  the 
ftrongeft  part  of  any  place,  becaufe  it  is  flanked  at  each  end. 
See  Defence. 

Battalions  alfo  are  faid  to  be  flanked  by  the  wings  of  the  ca¬ 
valry — A  houfe  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  flanked  with  two 
pavillions,  or  two  galleries ;  meaning  it  has  a  gallery,  &c.  on 
each  fide# 

Flanking  line ,  of  Defence ,  fee  R  A  s  a  n  t,  and  Line  of 
Defence. 

FLASK, Fla  sqjj  e,  a  bearing,  more  properly  called  Flanch , 


or  Flanque.  See  Flanch. 

FLATS,  in  mufick,  a  kind  of  additional  or  half  notes,  con¬ 
trived,  together  with  Sharps ,  to  remedy  the  defedts  of  mufi- 
cal  inftruments.  See  Sharp. 

The  natural  fcale  of  mufick  being  limited  to  fixed  founds, 
and  adjufted  to  an  inftrument,  the  inftrument  will  be  found 
defective  in  feveral  points  :  As  particularly,  in  that  we  can 
only  proceed  from  any  note,  by  one  particular  order  of  degrees  ; 
that  for  this  reafon  we  cannot  find  any  interval  required  from 
any  note,  or  letter  upwards  and  downwards  ;  and  that  a  fong 
may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  if  it  be  begun  by  any  particular 
note  or  letter,  all  the  intervals  or  other  notes,  {hall  be  juftly 
found  on  the  inftrument,  or  in  the  fixed  feries  ;  yet  were  the 
fong  begun  with  any  other  note,  we  could  not  proceed.  See 
Scale. 

To  remove,  or  fupply  this  defedt,  muficians  have  recourfe  to 
a  fcale  proceeding  by  twelve  degrees,  that  is  thirteen  notes, 
including  the  extremes,  to  an  octave;  which  makes  the  in¬ 
ftruments  fo  perfect,  that  there  is  but  little  to  complain  of. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  prefent  fyftem  or  fcale  for  inftru¬ 
ments,  viz.  betwixt  the  extremes  of  every  tone  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  fcale  is  put  a  note,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  called  Semi-tones  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  called  the 
femitonic  Scale ,  containing  twelve  Semi-tones  betwixt  thirteen 
notes,  in  the  compafs  of  the  odtave.  See  S  e  m  i  -  T  o  n  e, 
and  Semi-tonic. 


Now,  to  preferve  the  diatonic  feries  diftindf,  thefe  inferted 
notes  either  take  the  name  of  the  natural  note  next  below. 


with  a  character  called  a  Sharp  ;  or  they  take  the  name  of  the 
natural  note  next  above,  with  a  mark  called  a  Fat.  See 
Characters/)/  mufle.  T  husD  Flat  fignifiesa  Semi-tone 
below  the  D  natural.  And  it  is  indifferent  in  the  main,  whe¬ 
ther  the  inferted  note  be  accounted  as  a  Flat ,  or  a  Sharp. 

This  femitonic  feries  or  fcale  is  very  exa&ly  reprefented  by 
the  keys  of  a  fpinnet :  The  foremoft  range  of  keys  being  the 
natural  notes ;  and  keys  behind,  the  artificial  notes,  or 
the  Flats  and  {harps. 

FLATULENT,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  Flatus’s , 
or  blafts  of  wind.  See  Flatus. 

Peas,  and  moft  kinds  of  pulfe,  onions,  dsf  c.  are  flatulent  foods. 
FLATUS,  or  Flatulency,  wind  gathered  in  the  bow¬ 
els,  or  other  cavity  of  the  body,  by  indigeftion,  &c.  It  is 
difeuffed  by  warm  aromatics,  which  rarefy  it  enough  to 
break  away  wherever  vent  can  be  found. 

FLATTER,  oiFlattener, 

FLATTING,  or  Flattening, 

FLAX,  or  Line ,  Linum,  a  plant  with  a  {lender  hollow 
ftem,  ufually  about  two  foot  high  ;  whofe  bark  confifts  of 
fibres,  or  threads,  much  like  thofe  of  hemp;  which  being 
dreffed  and  worked  in  due  manner,  makes  that  noble  com¬ 
modity,  linen-cloth. 

Flax  thrives  beft  in  a  foil  that  has  long  lain  fallow.  To  bear 
Flax ,  it  muft  be  well  plowed,  laid  flat  and  even,  and  the 
feed  fown  thick,  in  a  warm  feafon,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April.  The  beft  feed  is  that  brought 
from  the  Eaft ;  which,  though  dear,  repays  the  charges  with 
abundance.  One  fowing  will  produce  two  or  three  crops, 
before  it  need  be  renewed. 

Flax  pulled  up  in  the  bloom,  proves  whiter  and  ftronger,  than 
if  left  Handing  till  the  feed  is  ripe  ;  but  then  the  feed  is  loft. 
The  preparations  Flax  muft  undergo,  to  fit  it  for  fpinning, 
are  pulling,  drying,  and  fwingling.  See  H  e  m  p. 

The  feed  of  Flax,  called  Linfeed ,  has  feveral  confiderable  pro¬ 
perties.  It  enters  the  compofition  of  divers  medicines,  and 
yields  an  oil  by  expreffion,  which  has  moft  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  nut-oil ;  and  which  is  frequently  ufed,  indefedt  there¬ 
of,  in  painting,  to  burn  in  lamps,  l$c.  That  drawn  cold, 
is  reputed  good  in  divers  difeafes.  See  Oil. 

FLEA,  in  natural  hiftory. — The  generation  of  this  fami¬ 
liar  vermin  affords  fomething  very  curious,  firft  difeovered 
by  Sig.  Diacinto  Ceftone. 

Fleas  bring  forth  eggs,  or  nits,  which  they  depofit  on  animals 
that  afford  them  a  proper  food  :  Thefe  eggs  being  very  round 
and  fmootb,  ufually  flip  {freight  down  ;  unlefs  detained  by 
the  piles,  or  other  inequalities  of  the  clothes,  hairs,  &c. 

Of  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  white  worms,  of  a  fhining  pearl 
colour,  which  feed  on  the  feurfy  fubftance  of  the  cuticle, 
the  downy  matter  gathered  in  the  piles  of  clothes,  or  other 
the  like  excrement. 

In  a  fortnight  they  come  to  a  tolerable  fize,  and  are  very 
lively  and  adtive;  and  if  at  any  time  difturbed,  fuddenly  roll 
themfelves  into  a  kind  of  ball. 

Soon  after  they  come  to  creep,  after  the  manner  of  filk« 
worms  that  have  no  legs,  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  When 
arrived  at  their  fize,  they  hide  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  fpin  a  filken  thread  out  of  their  mouth,  wherewith  they 
form  themfelves  a  fmall  round  bag  or  cafe,  white  within, 
as  paper,  but  without  always  dirty,  and  fouled  with  duft. 
Here,  after  a  fortnight’s  fleep,  the  animalcule  burfts  out, 
transformed  into  a  perf zStFlea-,  leaving  its  exuviae  in  the 
bag.  While  it  remains  in  the  bag,  it  is  milk  white  ;  till  the 
fecond  day  before  its  eruption,  when  it  becomes  coloured, 
grows  hard,  and  gets  ftrength ;  fo  that  upon  its  firft  delivery, 
it  fprings  nimbly  away.  Fhilofoph.  Franfadt.  N°  249. 
FLEA-BITTEN  Colour  of  a  horfe  is  white  fpotted  all 
over  with  dark  reddifli  fpots.  See  Horse. 

FLEAM,  a  fmall  inftrument  of  pure  fteel,  compofed  of  two 
or  three  moveable  lancets  for  bleeding  a  horfe  or  the  like.  See 
Lancet. 

FLEDWITE,  or  Flight-wit  e,  in  our  antient  laws,  a 
difeharge  or  freedom  from  amercements,  when  one  having 
been  an  outlawed  fugitive,  comes  to  the  peace  of  our  lord 
the  king,  on  his  own  accord,  or  with  licence.  Raftal. 

Others  rather  take  it  to  denote  a  muldt,  or  fine,  fet  upon  a 
fugative  to  be  reftored  to  the  king’s  peace. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool  {horn  off  the  bodies  of 
fheep.  See  Wool. 

The  golden  Fleece  is  famous  among  the  antient  writers.  It 
was  this  that  the  Argonauts,  under  the  command  of  Jafon, 
went  in  purfuit  of  to  Colchis,  a  province  of  Afia,  now  called 
Mingrelia.  See  Argonauts. 

The  myftery  of  the  golden  Fleece  is  varioufly  explained,— 
either  of  the  profit  of  the  wool  trade  of  Colchis ;  or  of  the 
gold  that  they  commonly  gathered  there  with  fleeces,  in  the 
rivers.  Arbuth.  Dijfl.  p.  224. 

Order  of  the  golden  Fleece.  See  Golden  Fleece. 

F  L  E  E,T,  a  number  of  veffels,  going  in  company,  whether 
on  a  defign  of  war,  or  commerce.  See  S  H  I  P. 

In  times  of  peace,  merchant-fhips  go  in  Fleets,  for  their 
mutual  aid  and  affiftance  :  In  times  o£  war,  befides  this  fecu- 
rity,  they  likewife  procure  convoys  of  men  of  war  ;  either 
to  efcort  them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound,  or  only 

2  a  part 


fee  Coining. 


3  Ft  thC  W^’  j°  a  cercain  Point  or  latitude,  bevond 
which  they  are  judged  out  of  danger  of  privateers,  See 
Convoy. 


The  spani(h  Ftefentagainft  England,  by  Philip  II.  con- 
fifted  of  a  thousand  veffels.  In  the  eaft  there  have  been  Fleets 
feen  of  three  thoufand  veffels. 

Merchant  Fleets  generally  take  their  denomination  from  the 

tket  &c  ^  t0  *  38  TurkCy  Fleet ’  Eaft'India 

The  Spaniards  call  fimply  the  Fleet  or  Flota,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  belonging  partly  to  the  king,  and  partly  to 
nwrchgiite,  fent  CVeryyear  t0  Vera  Crux,  a  por/of  New 

The  Flota  confifts  of  the  captain,  admiral,  and  patach  or 
pinnace,  which  go  on  the  king’s  account ;  and  about  fixteen 
ihips,  from  four  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tuns,  belonging  to 
particular  perfons.  They  are  all  fo  heavy  laden  both  going 

rfVe  mUCh  ad°  t0  defend  themfelve? 
Th^  PU-S  0utfrom  Cadi*  about  the 

EE?.?  t  £?£**** «  twent^°nths 

port  toPeru>  the^ 

When  the  two  Fleets  put  out  together,  they  go  in  company 
as  far  as  the  Antdles,  where  they  feparate  {  the  Galleons  for 
Carthagena,  and  Porto-Bello  ;  and  the  Flota  for  Vera  Crux  • 
At  their  return  they  join  in  the  Havanna. 

Of  the  two  Fleets  the  Galleons  are  the  molt  richly  laden  ;  not 
but  the  cargo  of  the  Flota  is  very  confiderable.  See  Com¬ 
merce. 

Fleet  is  alfo  a  famous  prifon  in  London,  thus  called  from 
the  river  Fleet,  on  the  border  whereof  it  Hands.  S” 
Prison.  ° 

To  this  prifon  perfons  are  ufually  committed  for  contempt  of 
the  king  and  his  aws ;  or  upon  abfolute  command  of  the 

^SUftTy,  foredel  8  that  of  chancery  , 

FLEGM,  Flegmatic,  Fl  eg  magogue,  &c.  See 
Phlegm,  Phlegmatic,  &c. 

FLEMISH  or  the  FLEMrsH  tongue ,  is  that  which  we 
©therwife  call  Low- Dutch  j  todiftinguifh  it  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  whereof  it  is  a  corruption,  and  a  kind  of  dialeft.  See 
Language,  andTEuTONic, 

The  Flemijb  is  the  language  ufed  throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  differs  from  the  Walloon  ,  which  is  a 
corrupt  French.  See  Walloon. 

There  are  feveral  Flem'ijh  tranflations  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
year  1618.  it  was  decreed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort,  that  a  new 
Flemijh  verfion  fhould  be  made  of  the  whole  feriptures  ;  by 
reafon  the  old  tranflation,  which  had  been  taken  from  'that 
of  Luther,  was  full  of  faults.  Accordingly,  feveral  perfons 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  undertook  the 
Work ;  which  was  publifhed  with  notes  in  1 637 .  This  Bible 
is  highly  valued  by  the  reformed  in  Holland,  &e.  though 
M.  Simon  cenfures  it  as  far  from  the  perfection  of  a  juft  tranf¬ 
lation.  See  Bible. 

Flemish  Bricks ,  a  neat,  ftrong  kind  of  bricks  of  a  yellowifti 
colour,  brought  from  Flanders,  and  much  ufed  for  paving 
See  B r  1  c  k. 

FLESH,  Caro,  in  anatomy,  a  fxmilar,  fibrous  part  of  an 
animal  body,  foft,  and  bloody  ;  being  that  whereof  moft  of 
the  other  parts  are  compofed,  and  whereby  they  are  connected 
together. 

Flejh  is  properly  underftood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  body,  where 
the  blood-vcffels  are  %  fmall,  as  only  to  retain  blood  enough 
to  preferve  their  colour  red. 

The  antients  made  five  different  kinds  of  Flejh :  The  firft 
mufcular,  fibrous ,  or  fiflular  ;  as  the  fubftance  of  the  heart, 
and  other  mufcles.  See  Muscle,  Fibre,  GV. — The  fe- 
cond,  parenchymous ,  as  that  of  the  Jungs,  liver  and  fpleen. 

See  P  A  R  E  n  c  H  y  M  A,  Spleen,  fsV.— ' The  third,  vifee- 
rous ,  as  the  Flejh  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  See  Intes¬ 
tine  s. — The  fourth,  glandulous ,  as  that  of  the  breafts 
pancreas,  tonfils,  &V:  See  Breast,  Pancreas,  &c. 

— And  the  fifth,  fpurious  ;  as  that  of  the  gums,  glans  of  the 
penis,  the  lips,  &c.  See  Spurious,  Glans,  &c. 

The  moderns  only  admit  of  one  kind  of  Flejh ,  viz.  the  muf- 
eular,  confifting  of  little  tubes,  or  veffels  with  blood  therein  ; 
fo  that  JleJhy  and  mufcular  parts  of  the  body  with  them  are 
the  fame  thing.  See  Muscle. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  apply  the  term  to  the  glands ;  which 
they  call,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  glandulous  Flejh.  See  Gland. 

As  to  the  parenchymas,  they  are  now  found  to  be  quite  other 
things  than  the  antients  imagined.  The  lungs  are  only  an 
affemblage  of  membranous  veficles,  inflated  with  air.  See 
Lungs.  — The  liver  a  collection  of  glands,  wherein  the 
bile  is  feparated.  See  Live  r. — - 1  he  fpleen,  a  heap  of  ve¬ 
ficles,  full  of  blood  ;  and  the  kicineys,  like  the  liver;  a  mafs 
of  glands,  for  feparating  of  the  urine.  See  Spleen,  and 
Kidney. 

Flesh  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology,  in  fpeaking  of  the  myfieries 
of  the  incarnation,  and  eucharift.  See  Eucharist  &c. 

The  word  was  made  Flejh,  verbum  caro fafium  ejl.  See  In¬ 
carnation. 

Vo  l.  I.  N°.  LXII. 


The  Romanifts  hold,  that  the  bread  in  the  facratnenfc  of  the 
fupper  is  turned  into  the  real  Flejh  of  Jefus  Chrift.  See 
I  R  ANSUBSTANTI  ATION, 

The  refur  reft  ion  of  the  Flejh  is  an  article  of  faith.  See 
Resurrection. 

The  Anthropophagi,  or  Cannibals,  are  faid  to  feed  upon  hu- 
man Flejh.  See  C  ar  n  i  v  0  ro  us,  A  n  t  h r  o  p  0  p  H  A  g  1, 

Fungous  Flesh.  See  the  article  F  u  n  g  u  s. 
hL  E  s  H  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  botanifts,  for  the  foft  pulpy 
u  ance  of  any  fruit,  inclofed  between  the  outer  rind  or 
hem,  andtheftone;  Or  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to 
be  eaten.  See  F  r  u  i  t.  Pulp,  &c. 

Ij  Cii°ZrT  artide  C  A  R  N  ■ A  T  ION. 

,  F  -DE-LISEE,  Fl  e  u  r  e  t  t  e  e,  Fleuronnee, 

F  T  F  v  ,LD  TUx?  Y’  m  heraIdr7-  See  F  L  o  r 
it  c  ,  .  ’  in  Phyfics>  *s  applied  to  bodies  that  are  capa¬ 

ble  of  being  bent,  or  changed  from  their  natural  form,  and 
direction.  See  Ductility. 

Trees  that  grow  near  waters,  as  the  willow,  poplar  F£?r.  are 
more  flexible  than  others.  The  fibres  being  finer  and  more 
flexible  m  women  than  in  men,  they  have  generally  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  delicacy  of  thought,  and  imagination.  A 
flexible  voice  fucceeds  in  mufic. 

A  body  is  not  capable  of  being  inflefted  or  bent,  unlefs  the 
whole  thereof  be  at  reft.  In  bending  a  body,  it  conftitutes 
as  it  were,  two  levers ;  and  the  point  it  is  to  be  bent  in,  is  a 
fulcrum  :  Hence,  as  a  moving  power,  the  further  it  is  from 
the  fulcrum,  the  greater  is  its  force;  the  longer  the flexible  body 
n  is,  the  eafier  it  is  bent. 

fLEXlON,  in  anatomy,  &c.  is  applied  to  the  motion  of 
an  arm,  or  other  member,  whereby  it  is  bent. 

The  arm  has  a  motion  of  Flexion ,  and  another  of  extenfion. 

The  motion  of  Flexion  is,  when  the  radius  and  humerus 
approach  each  other,  and  form  an  angle,  at  the  elbows  See 
Flexor. 

E  L  E  XJL°  or  Flexure  of  Curves.  See  Point  of  con¬ 
trary  Flexion.  J 

FL?'^LO?,,man^t0rny:>  .a  name  Siven  to  feveral  mufcles,  in 
refpeft  of  their  aft  ion,  viz.  the  bending  of  the  members,  or 
joints  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  extenfors,  which  open  or  ftretch 
them.  See  M  u  s  c  l  e.  V 

Flexor  Capitis,  is  a  mufcle  of  the  head,  called  alfo  Re&us 
major  anticus.  See  Rectus  major,  &cc. 

Flexor  Carpi  radialis,  called  alfo  Radians  internus,  rifes 
from  the  inner  protuberance  of  the  humerus;  and  running; 
along  the  radius,  is  inferred  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bon? 
f  the  metacarpus,  which  is  joined  with  the  fore-fineer 

Ltfn7R  Capluln“ri.s>  called  Cubitceus  internus,  "arifes 

unn t  T/Tu  th?  mner  Protuberance  ^  the  humerus,  and 

«ind  °v  the  U  na’  up0n  whlch  k  runs  alonS>  till  paflincr 

under  the  ligamentum  annulare,  it  is  inferted  by  a  fhort 

ftrong  tendon  into  the  fourth  bone  of  the  firft  row  of  the 

R  r  66  Anat *  M*/.)  %  2.  n.  24. 

Both  thefe  mufcles  bend  the  wrift.  4 

Flexor  Pollicis pedis  brevis,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the 
cuneiform  bone.  ,  It  is  fhort,  thick,  and  flefhy,  fccminSj 
two,  and  running  over  the  termination  of  the  peromeus  has 
a  double  infertion  into  the  offa  fefamoidea. 

F Xr°  Ri  Polllcts  Pe*l\  l°ngus,  a  mufcle  of  the  toe,  derived  from 
the  back- part  of  the  fibula,  with  a  double  order  of  fibres,  and 
runs  tendinous  under  the  inner  ankle,  and  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  mner  part  of  the  bone  of  the  heel,  to  its  infertion 
at  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe,  on  the  under  fide 

Flexor  primi  internodii  digitorum  pedis.  See  L  u  m  ft  r  r 
caihs  pedis.  MUI" 

Flexor  fecundi  internodii  digitorum  manus.  See  Per 
f  o  r  a  t  u  s  manus.  s 

Flexor  term  internodii  digitorum  manus.  See  Per 
^  F  o  r  a  N  s  manus.  ER" 

Flexor  tertii  internodii  digitorum  pedis.  See  P  f  v  r-  ^ 

R  A  N  s  pedis.  UFO‘ 

Flexor  es  primi  internodii  digitorum  manus,  are  mufcles  of 
the  fingers,  called  alfo  lumbricales  manus.  See  L  u  m 
B  R  I  C  A  L  E  s. 


F  LthVh°umb. S  f°IHCh  m<!mS ’  are  tW0  mUfcIeS  fervi”S  t0  >>“<• 


The  firft,  called  Flexor  term  interned ii,  &c.  arifes  from  the 
internal  protuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  part  of  the  radius 
by  different  orders  of  fibres,  and  palling  under  the  ,j  ^ 

Uim  annulare,  is  inferted  into  the  third  bone  of  the  thumb  _ 
The  fecond,  called  Flexor  fecund,  internodii,  &c.  arifes  from 
he  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  annular  ligament ;  and  is  infer 
ted  into  the  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb.  mier" 

F  rEaXtu  rPfdisU.ndl  intern°dii  d'lgit0rMnP*d See  P  E  r  f  o- 

E»  or  Flv»  tha^  Part  of  mariners  compafs  on  which 
the  thirty-two  winds  are  drawn,  and  over  which  the  needlo 
is  fattened  underneath  See  Pn.sn  /  N1  ine  neeuiQ 

FLIGHT,  theaftofabirLflyl.  m’th"d  NEEDV- 
tion,  efr.  thereof.  See  F  t  t  i  no’.  h  mannCT’  dura" 

The  feathers  of  birds  are  admirably  contrived  and  fitted  for 
the  cafe  and  conveniency  of  Flight.  See  F  E  a  t  „  e " 

Imoft  every  kind  of  bud  has  its  particular  Flight :  The 

4  ^4  eagle’s; 


FLO 


FLO 

eagle’s  Flight  is  the  higheft:  The  Flight  of  the  fpar-hawk, 
and  vultur,  are  noble,  fit  for  high  enterprize  and  combat. 
The  Flight  of  feme  birds  is  low,  weak,  tranfient  and  as 
they  call  it,  terra  a  terra  :  The  Flight  of  the  partridge  and 
pheafant,  is  but  of  ftiort  continuance  :  That  of  the  dove, 
laboured  :  That  of  the  fparrow,  undulatory,  &c. 

The*augurs  pretended  to  foretel  future  events  from  the  Flight 
of  birds.  See  A  u  G  u  R  Y . 

Flight.  —  In  melting  the  lead-oar  in  the  works  at  Mendip, 
there  is  a  fubftance  flies  away  in  the  fmoak,  which  they  call 
the  Flight.  See  Lead. 

They  find  it  fweetifh  upon  their  lips,  if  their  faces  happen  to 
be  in  the  way  of  the  fmoak,  which  they  avoid  all  they  can. 
This,  falling  on  the  grafs,  kills  cattle  that  feed  thereon  ;  and 
being  gathered  and  carried  home,  kills  rats  and  mice  in  their 
houfes  :  That  which  falls  on  the  fand,  they  gather  and  melt 
upon  a  flag-hearth,  into  (hot  and  fheet-  lead. 

Capons  Flight,  in  fome  cuftoms,  is  a  compafs  of  ground, 
fuch  as  a  capon  might  fly  over,  due  to  the  eldeft  born  of  fe- 
veral  brothers,  in  making  partition  of  the  father  s  effects 
with  them,  when  there  is  no  principal  manor  in  a  lordfhip. 
It  is  ufually  eftimated  by  a  bow-fhot. 

Flight  of  a  Stair-cafe.  See  the  article  St  aiR-case. 
Flight,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Vo  l. 

FLINT,  Silex,  a  (mail,  hard,  lived,  or  black  pebble  ;  chiefly 
ufed  for  yielding  fparks  of  fire  by  collifion  againft  fteel.  See 
Stone,  Friction,  &c. 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  Flint  and  fteel,  ufe  two  pieces  of 
green  wood,  which  they  rub  violently  againft  each  other, 
in  the  Eaft,  they  ufe  the  wood  candon  ;  and  in  Peru,  reyaca. 
See  Fire. 

Flints  are  alfo  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  making 
of glafs.  See  Glass* 

Fun  t -Walls.  See  the  article  Walls. 

FLIP,  a  fort  of  failors  drink,  made  of  malt  liquor,  brandy, 
and  fugar,  mixed. 

FLOAT,  or  Fleet.  See  F  lot  a,  and  Flotilla. 
Float  of  a  fijhing  line,  a  cork,  or  quill,  fwimming  on  the 
water,  to  difeover  what  becomes  of  the  hook,  whether  any 
thing  bites,  &c.  See  Fishing  Float. 

Float,  alfo  denotes  a  certain  quantity  of  pieces  of  timber 
joined  together  with  rafters  a-thwart,  thrown  into  a  river, 
to  be  conveyed  down  the  ftream  ;  and  even  fometimes  to 
carry  burdens  down  a  river  with  the  ftream.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  Floats  is  of  great  ufe  :  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  put 
in  execution  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1618. 

FLOATING  Veffels.  See  the  articles  Boat,  Vessels, 

&c. 

Floating,  in  hufbandry,  is  the  drowning  or  watering  of 
meadows. 

FLOOD,  a  deluge,  or  inundation  of  waters.  See  D  e  l  u  g  e. 
Flood  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  tides.  See  Tide. 
When  the  water  is  at  loweft,  it  is  called  Flood  ;  when  rifing, 
young ,  or  old  Flood  ;  when  at  higheft,  and  beginning  to  fall, 
ebb  water.  See  Ebb,  Flux,  Neap,  &c. 

FLOOK,  or  Fluke  of  an  anchor.  See  Anchor. 
FLOOR,  in  building,  the  underfide  of  a  room,  or  that  part 
we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  divers  forts ;  fome  of  earth,  fome  of  brick, 
others  of  ftone,  & c. 

Carpenters,  by  the  word  Floor ,  underftand  as  well  the  framed 
work  of  timber,  as  the  boarding  over  it. 

For  brick  and  ft  one  Floors,  fee  the  article  Pavement. 
For  boarded  Floors,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  carpenters  ne¬ 
ver  fioor  their  rooms  with  boards,  till  the  carcafs  is  fet  up, 
and  alfo  inclofed  with  walls ;  left  the  weather  fhould  wrong 
the  Flooring.  Yet  they  generally  rough-plane  their  boards  for 
the  Flooring ,  before  they  begin  any  thing  elfe  about  the  build¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  feafon ;  which  is 
done  in  the  moft  careful  manner. 

Earthen  Floors  are  commonly  made  of  loame,  and  fome¬ 
times  efpecially  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime,  and  brook-fand, 
and  gun-duft,  or  anvil  duft  from  the  forge. 

Ox-blood,  and  fine  clay,  tempered  together,  Sir  Hugh  Plat 
fays,  makes  the  fineft  Floor  in  the  world. 

Floor  of  a Jhip,  ftri£tly  taken,  is  only  fo  much  of  her  bot¬ 
tom,  as  the  refts  on,  when  a-ground.  See  Ship. 

Such  fhips  as  have  long,  and  withal  broad  Floors ,  lie  on  the 
ground  with  moft  fecurity,  and  are  not  apt  to  feel,  or  tilt  on 
one  fide  ;  whereas  others,  which  are  narrow  in  the  Floor,  or 
in  the  fea-phrafe,  cranked  by  the  ground,  cannot  be  grounded 
without  danger  of  being  overturned. 

FLORALES  Ludi ,  Floral  Games ,  in  antiquity,  were 
games  held  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  goddefs  of  flowers  ;  fee 
F  L  O  R  A  L  I  A. 

They  were  celebrated  with  horrible  debaucheries.  The  moft 
licentious  difeourfes  were  not  enough ;  but  the  courtifans 
were  called  together  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  made  their 
appearance  naked,  and  entertained  the  people  with  abomina¬ 
ble  fhews  and  poftures  :  The  comedians  appeared  after  the 
fame  manner  on  the  ftage.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  Cato 
being  once  prefent  in  the  theatre  on  this  occafion,  the  people 
were  afbamed  to  ask  for  the  infamous  pleafure,  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  j  till  Cato,  apprized  of  the  refervednefs  and  refpeft  he 


infpired  them  withal,  withdrew,  that  the  people  might  not 
be  balked  of  their  accuftomed  diverfion. 

There  were  divers  other  forts  of  (hews  exhibited  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  in  Galba,  c.  6. 
and  Vopifcus  in  Carinus,  thefe  princes  prefented  elephants 
dancing  on  ropes.  See  Rope- D  ancing. 

The  Ludi  Florales ,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xviii.  c.  29. 
were  inftituted  by  order  of  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  on  the 
28th  of  April  ;  notin  the  year  of  Rome  idxvi.  as  we  com¬ 
monly  read  it  in  the  antient  editions  of  that  author  ;  rtor 
in  1 3 x  1  v.  as  F.  Hardouin  has  corrected  it ;  but  as  Volfius 
reads  it,  in  513.  They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night-time, 
in  the  Patrician-ftreet :  Some  will  have  it  there  was  a  circus 
for  the  purpofe  on  the  hill  called  Hortuloriun. 

The  goddefs  Flora  is  by  fome  held  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Others  maintain,  that  this  fame  Flora 
was  a  famous  courtifan  at  Rome,  who  having  enriched  her- 
felf  by  proftitution,  made  the  people  of  Rome  her  heir,  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  her 
birth-day,  by  the  games  and  feafts  above-mentioned.  Some 
time  afterward,  the  fenate  judging  fuch  a  foundation  unwor¬ 
thy  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  people  ;  to  ennoble  the  cere¬ 
mony,  converted  Flora  into  a  goddefs,  whom  they  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  flowers  ;  and  fo  made  it  a  piece  of  religion  to 
render  her  propitious,  that  it  might  be  well  with  their  gar¬ 
dens,  vineyards,  &c. 

This  is  the  common  account  :  But  Voffius  de  Idolol.  lib.  1. 
c.  12.  can  by  no  means  allow  the  goddefs  Flora  to  have  been 
the  courtifan  above-mentioned  :  He  will  rather  have  her  a 
Sabine  deity  ;  and  thinks  her  worfhip  might  have  commenced 
under  Romulus.  His  reafon  is,  that  Varro  in  his  fourth  book 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora  among  the  deities,  to  whom 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  offered  up  vows,  before  he  joined 
battle  with  the  Romans.  Add,  that  from  another  paffage  in 
Varro  it  appears,  that  there  were  priefts  of  Flora,  with  facri- 
fices,  bV.  as  early  as  Romulus  and  Numa. 

Floral  Ga?nes. — There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  Floral  Games 
obferved  at  this  day  in  France;  firft  inftituted  in  1324. 

The  defign  and  eftablifhment  is  owing  to  feven  perfons  of 
condition,  lovers  of  poetry,  who  about  All-faints-day,  in  1  323. 
fent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  provincial  poets,  called  2ro«- 
badours ,  to  meet  at  Tholoufe  on  May -day  following,  there 
to  rehearfe  their  poems  ;  promifing  a  prize  of  a  violet  of  gold 
to  the  perfon  whofe  piece  fhould  be  judged  thebeft. 

The  capitouls  found  the  defign  fo  good,  that  it  was  afterwards 
refolved  at  a  council  of  the  city,  to  continue  it  at  the  city 
charge  ;  which  is  ftill  done,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to 
the  place. 

In  1325.  a  chancellor,  and  fecretary  of  the  new  academy 
were  chofe;  and  the  feven  inftitutors  took  the  quality  of 
maintainers  thereof.  Two  other  prizes  were  afterwards  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  violet,  viz.  an  eglantine  for  the  fecond  prize  ;  and 
a  panfy  for  the  third.  It  was  alfo  decreed,  that  the  perfon 
who  bore  away  the  firft  prize,  might  demand  to  be  made 
batchelor  ;  and  that  whoever  bore  away  all  three,  fhould  be 
created  dodtor  in  the  Gay  Science ,  that  is,  in  poetry. 

There  is  a  regifter  of  thefe  games  kept  at  Tholoufe,  which 
gives  this  account  of  their  origin  :  Though  others  give  the 
thing  another  turn.  It  was  an  antient  cuftom,  they  fay,  for 
the  poets  of  Provence,  to  meet  yearly  at  Tholoufe,  to  con¬ 
fer  together,  rehearfe  their  verfes,  and  receive  a  prize  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  beft  performance.  This  held  till  about  the  year 
1540.  when  a  lady  of  quality  left  the  beft  part  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  to  eternize  the  cuftom,  and  bear  the  expence  of  prizes  ; 
the  number  of  which  fhe  increafed,  ^rdering  an  eglantine,  a 
panfy,  a  violet,  and  a  pink  :  The  three  firft  a  cubit  high  ; 
worth  fifteen  piftoles  a-piece. 

The  ceremony  begins  on  May-day,  with  a  folemn  mate, 
mufic,  &c.  The  corporation  attend  ;  and  poems  are  re- 
hearfed  every  day  :  The  third  day  a  magnificent  treat  is  given 
by  the  magiftracy,  &c.  and  that  day  the  prizes  are  adjudged. 
The  three  prizes  are  the  rewards  of  three  different  kinds  of 
compofitions,  viz.  a  poem,  an  eclogue,  and  an  ode. 

FLORALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the  feafts, 
games,  and  other  ceremonies,  held  in  honour  of  the  goddefs 
Flora.  '  * 

The  Floralia  were  alfo  called  Anthifefes  :  They  were  held  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  April,  as  Ovid  witnefles. 

Exit ,  &  in  Majas  feflum  Florale  calendas. 

In  effedf,  the  Floralia  began  on  the  28^  of  April,  and  lafted 
fix  days. 

They  who  aflifted  at  the  ceremony  were  crowned  with  ivy, 
and  committed  a  world  of  indecencies  ;  which  indeed  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  in  the  heathen  feafts. 

Some  apply  the  word  Floralia  indifferently  to  the  feafts,  and 
games  of  this  goddefs  ;  but  others  reftrain  it  to  the  feafts 
alone ;  calling  the  games,  Ludi  Florales .  See  Florales 
Ludi. 

FLORID  Style,  is  that  enriched  and  heightened  with  figures, 
and  flowers  of  rhetoric.  See  Style. 

Longinus  ufes  the  terms  florid  and  affeded  ftyle,  indifferently, 
and  lays  them  down  as  quite  contrary  to  the  true  fublime. 
See  Sublime. 

FLORILEGIUM,  F  l  0  R 1  l  E  G  e,  a  name  the  Latins  have 

given, 


FLO 

given,  to  what  the  Greeks  call  dv$o\oyiov~,  anthology,  v\±.  a 
collection  of  choice  pieces,  containing  the  fineft  and  brighteft 
things  in  their  kind.  See  Anthology. 

F  l  o  r  1 L  e  c  E  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  breviary,  in  the 
eaftern  church  compded  by  Arcadius,  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  Greek  pnefts  and  monks,  who  cannot  carry  with  them,  in 

their  travels  and  pilgrimages,  all  the  volumes  wherein  their 
office  is  difperfed. 

C°ntains  the  ScneraI  ru!)r!“»  P&lter,  can- 
FT  rvDTMeh°r?  ogmm’  officeof  thefera,  tfc. 

fomttinS  for  aT™63  ““  f°r  aC0i">  or  reaI  money  ;  and 

s“N/ldlI'oTEmva.ry  m0My’ 

FversRmetalsS  L?*’  °f  d!vers  va,ues>  according  to  the  di- 
vers  metals,  and  divers  countries  where  it  is  ftruck  Pieces 

merce,  M  ST"  "T “tiently  very  frequeni  in  com- 

SunSncl  of  rh  c°ramon>  though  ‘hoe 

'duSe  warih  n  Ck  “  HoIland’  of  Englilh  filver, 

.hey  were  firft  ftruck7  viz.  ,he  chy  of  Fl“  PThe^ 

a  flower  do  iT  ‘Pf  TJ°Ugh  0thers  ehlname to 

TuTurh  wh  lch  was  ftruck  on  one  fide. 

I  he  gold \  Florins  are  moft  of  them  of  a  very  coarfe  allov  • 

fome  of  them  not  exceeding  thirteen  or  fourteen  carats  and 
none  feventeen  and  a  half  Thev  u  tts’  and 

weights  and  thirteen  grains.  7  S  "  *W°  |OTn>' 

froIia'!ik'bnr7eS’  ‘'I3' there  were  gold  Florin,  in  the  year  1067  • 

As  to  filver  Florins,  thofe  of  Holland  are  worth  about  an 
French  fols,  oru.  loid.  fterling  Thofe  of  J 

were  worth  about  fterling.  g*  f  G  ’  ®c' 

^ Ton t  thre£  Fl°rinS  arC  Calied  Dudatoons-  See  D u  ca- 

Fl  o  r  1  n,  as  a  money  ofaecounT,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian  Dutch 
and  German  merchants  and  bankers,  in  keeping  their  books’ 
and  making  up  their  accounts.  But  this  Florin  is  very  di- 

Ihe  fooToffhT  D  °/, dlfferen;  diviW*  In  Holland  it  is  on 
fonr  nL-  hn  DrUuCh  CT  °f  that  name>  containing  twenty- 
four  Demers  Grofch,  and  divided  into  Pacards  and  Penins  7 

At  Francfort,  Nuremberg,  &c.  it  is  equivalent  to  three 
killings  fterling,  and  is  divided  into  Creutzers  and  Pfenning 

?  t f  Q1S  CqulvalenS  t0A2F-  3*  At  Strafbourg  to 

i  s.  8  d.  In  Savoy  to  ir  d.  At  Genoa  to  SU.  And  at 
Geneva  to  6±d.  4 

Ff°  V  j’  -°r  fI'0;PCE»  ™  Hlfo  a  gold  coin,  (truck  in 

JhUtags  “  ^  °f  EdW'  IIL  °f  the  vaIue  of  f,x 

Camden  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  becaufe  made  by  Florentines  : 

1  a°ian  ohfierves,  the  Florins  were  not  of  fo  fine  gold  as  the 
nobles  and  half-nobles  of  that  prince.  B 

But  what  is  moll  obfervable  is,  that  Fabian  calls  the  Florin  a 
penny  value  6  r.  8^  the  half  Florin,  an  half-penny,  value 
tr.  4  d.  the  quarter  Florin,  a  farthing,  valuers.  8  d 
Thefe  words  we  often  meet  with  in  old  hiftories  and  accounts 
applied  to  feveral  corns,  as  royals,  angels,  £*.  where  we  are 
to  underftand  by  fenny  or  denarius  the  whole,  by  ololus  the 
half,  and  by  quadrans  the  fourth  part,  or  farthing  See  De¬ 
narius,  Penny,  Obolus,  Farthing,  &c 
By  indenture  of  the  mint,  in  1 8  Edw.  III.  every  pound 
weight  of  old  ftandard  gold,  was  to  be  coined  into  fifty  Flo¬ 
rences,  or  Florens,  to  be  currant  at  fix  {hillings  a-piece ;  all 
which  made  in  tale  fifteen  pounds  ;  or  into  a  proportionable 
number  of  half  or  quarter  Florins. 

FLORINIANI,  or  Floriani,  a  feet  of  heretics  of  the 
focond  century,  denominated  from  its  author  Florinus,  or 
Fforianus,  a  prieft  of  the  Roman  church,  depofed  along  with 
rJfaitus,  for  his  errors. 

Florinus  had  been  a  difciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  along  with  Ire- 
nseus.  He  made  God  the  author  of  evil,  or  rather  that  the 
things  forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of  his  own  appoint¬ 
ing.— In  which  he  followed  the  errors  of  Valentinus  and 
joined  himfelf  with  the  Carpocratians.  See  Carpo  c  r  a- 
tian,  &c. 

Irenaeus  relates,  that  they  called  their  own  feet  fpirituales 
as  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God :  other  Chriftians  in 
refpe<ft  of  them  were  only  Pfychici,  i.  e.  animales,  as  having 
only  a  grofs  appreheniion  and  faith,  and  not  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  divine  things.  See  Priscieli  an  ist.  Liber¬ 
tines,  &c. 

According  to  Philaftrius,  the  Florinians  likewife  denied  a 
future  judgment  and  refurredion  ;  held  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
°7a  virgin>  and  taught  that  the  refurrection  was  in 
effedt  a  new  generation.  They  are  alfo charged  with  holding 
criminal  affemblies  in  the  night-time,  and  giving  into  Ju- 
daifm  and  Paganifm.  Some  even  deduce  the  origin  of  the 
Adamites  from  them. 

They  had  other  names  given  them  :  Philaftrius  fays,  they 
were  the  fame  with  the  Carfopborians.  He  adds,  that  they 
were  alfo  called  milites ,  quia  de  militaribus  fuerunt. 

St.  Irenasus  calls  them  Gnojlks ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Phibio- 
mtes\  and  I  heodoret,  Borborites ,  on  account  of  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  their  life  :  Others  call  them  Zaccheans  i  others  Cod- 
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dtans,  &c.  though,  for  what  particular  reafons,  it  /s  nof 
eafy,  nor  perhaps  would  it  be  worth  while,  to  fay. 

aperfon  curious,  or  {killed  in  flowers;  their 
names,  characters,  culture,  &c.  See  Flo  we  r. 
FLORY,  FlowEy,  Fleury,  FloretTee,  Fleur- 
de-lisse,  (Fe.  terms  in  heraldry,  ufed  when  the  out  lines 
of  any  ordinary  are  drawn  as  if  trimmed  with,  or  in  the 
form  of,  flowers,  Lilies,  flower-de-luces,  &c 
ITT It e  bears  a  crofs  Fiery,  See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  26. 
h  LOT  A,  or  Flotta,  Fleet  \  a  name  the  Spaniards  give 
pai  ticularly  to  the  flnps  which  they  fend  annually  from  Cadix. 

to  the  port  of  Vera-crux,  to  fetch  the  merchandizes  gathered 
in  Mexico  for  Spain.  b 

JnTT11;;  f°  f£tch  t]rC  Commodit'es  Prepared  in  Peru,  are 
«lled  Galleons.  See  Fleet,  and  Galleon. 

I  he  name  Flotilla  is  given  to  a  number  of  fhips,  which 

get  before  the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give  information  of 

T7  t :hA  t] pf 1 Ilure  and  carS°  of  the  Fkta  and  galleons. 

F  LOT  AGES,  all  ffleh  things  as  are  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  fea,  or  great  rivers;  a  word  chiefly  ufed  in  the  com- 
miffions  of  water-bailiffs. 

FLOTSON,  Flo  t  z  a rvf, orFLOATsA  M,a  termfignify- 
ing  any  goods  loft  by  fhipwreck,  and  fwimming  on  the  top 
of  the  water ;  which,  with  Jetfon  and  Logon,  and  Shares,  are 
given  the  lord  high  admiral,  by  his  letters  patent.  See  Ad¬ 
miral. 

Jetfon  is  what  is  haft  out  of  the  fhip,  being  in  danger  of  a 
wreck  and  beaten  to  the  fhore  by  the  water;  or  caft  on 
foore  by  the  feamen  See  Jet  so  n.  -Logon,  or  Lagan,  id 
that  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea. ,  See  L  a  g  a  n.— 

t> T  nnvTn^S  due  t0  ^evera^  perfons,  by  proportion. 

FLOUNDER,  fee  Fishing. 

I  LOWER,  Flos,  that  part  of  a  plant,  which  contains  the 
organs  of  generation  ;  or  the  parts  neceffary  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  kind.  See  P  l  A  n  t,  and  G  e  n  e  r  a  T  i  o  n  of 

l lants.  J 

The  Flower  is  a  natural  production,  which  precedes  the  fruit, 

Th  y  n  dsAthe  gram  °r  feed*  See  S  e  E  D ,  and  F  R  u  i  T . 

The  ftructure  o f  Flowers  is  fomewha't  various  ;  though  the 
generality,  according  to  Grew,  have  thefe  three  pans  in 
common,  wz.  the  empalement,  the  foliation,  and  the  attire 
SeeEMPALEMENT,  FOLIATION, 

Mr.  Ray  reckons,  that  every  perfect  Floiver  has  the  petala  ' 
ftamina,  apices,  and  ftylus,  or  piftil ;  Such  as  want  any  of 
thefe  parts,  he  deems  lm  perfect  Flowers.  See  Petala 
Stamina,  Pistil,  tfr.  tala, 

In  moft  plants  there  is  a  perianthium  calyx,  or  Flower  cub 
of  a  ftronger  confiftence  than  the  Flower  itfelf  an H  r\PC, 
joftreng.henaud  pm^e  i.  See  P  ,  Hlfr 

In  feme  Flowers  the  two  fexes  are  confounded,  !.  e  the  male 
and  femaie  parte  afe  found  in  the  fame  Flower  ■  n  otter 

and  otb  ;  30  wl  the!*e  again,  feme  are  followed  by 
fruits,  and  others  not :  Whence,  Flowers  become  diftimmifted 
into  male,  female ,  and  hermaphrodites.  S 

The  generality  of  Flowers  are  of  the  hermaphrodite  kind  • 
Such,  gr.  are  the  lilly,  tulip,  daffodil,  rofemary  fa7e‘ 
thyme,  geranium,  althaa,  Vc.  See  Herm  aphrodi  te 

to  Prided  Pt£  %rb  thl  ,ami  in  thofe  wherlrte 
thT  Trl  The  difference  between  them  confifts  in 
this  that  the  ftamina  and  apices,  i.  e.  the  male  parts  in 

fame’ftf!lfepa!fred  fr°m  the  Pifti,s  i  bcing  fometimes  on  the 
fame  ftand,  and  fometimeson  different  ones. 

Thofe  wherein  the  ftamina  are,  in  regard  flipv  c  • 

are  called \male,  or  barren  Flowers,  and  by  the  botan^T’ 

mineous  Flowers  :  Thofe  which  contain  f-L  Tl-i  tanilts’-/?d7“ 

needed  with  fruit,  are  called  ZnalTl  tufilFp^  fUC' 

Among  the  plants  which  bear  both  ' 

Thofe,  where  the  male  and  female  parts  of  the 

bore  on  different  ftands,  are  fome  fp^  of  ‘wT 

low  poplar,  hemp,  mercury,  fplnage,  netSes  Ind  horn 

See  Generation  of  Plants.  flopso 

Mr  Ray  divides  Flowers  into  perfect  and  imperfefi 
P erfedi  F  l  o  w  e  R  s  he  here  accounts  all  fnrb  l.  '  ,  v 
though  they  want  the  ftamina.  Thefe  he  fuhditvi  peta  a» 
pie,  which  are  thofe  not  compofed  of  other  fm  dlerCS 
which  ufually  have  but  one"  Angle  J?’ 

flofculi> 1  oXfr: 

cut  or  divided  a  little  wav  inm  »  though  fometimes 
leaves ;  as  in  borrage,  buglofs,  &c  —0°/  feemmg  petaJa>  or 

.thofe  falling  off  fmgly,  and  not  altogether^a^thf a"d 

Rottth  f^ iem??Ious^  alvlays  do  ^ 

Jtsoth  thefe  are  farther  ‘ 

Flowers.  d,Vlded  lnt0  diform 

£  *  u  i  as  in  the  Flowers  of  fage,  dead-nettle,  idc. 

Monopetalems 
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Monopetalous  diform  Flowers,  are  hkewife  farther  divided  nto 
Semi-flflulaA Flowers,  thofe  whofe upper  part  refembles  a 

pipe  cut  ofF  obliquely  i  as  in  the  ariftolochia.  . 

labile  Flowers,  thofe  either  with  one  lip  only,  as  in  the 
acanthium  and  fcordium ;  or  with  two  lips,  as  in  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  labiate  Flowers. 

And  here  the  upper  lip  is  fometimes  turned  upwards,  and^  io 
turns  the  convex  part  downwards,  as  in  the  chamaeciltus,  (Sc. 
but  moft  ufually  the  upper  lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns 
the  hollow  part  down  to  its  fellow  below,  and  fo  reprefents  a 
kind  of  helmet,  or  monk’s  hood  ;  whence  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently  called  galleate ,  cucullate ,  and  galericulate  Flowers. 
Such  are  the  Flowers  of  the  lamium,  and  molt  verticillate 


plants.  _  '  •  •  j 

Sometimes  alfo  the  labium  is  entire,  and  fometimes  jagged  or 

divided.  . 

Corniculate  Flowers,  fuch  hollow  Flowers  as  have  on  their 
upper  part  a  kind  of  fpur  or  little  horn  ;  as  in  the  linana, 
delphinum,  Sc.  and  the  corniculum,  or  calcar,  is  always 
impervious  at  the  tip  or  point. 

Compound  Flowers,  are,  either  difeous ,  planifolious,  or  fijlular. 

Difcous ,  or  difcoidal  Flowers,  thofe  whofe  flofeuli  are  let  toge¬ 
ther  fo  clofe,  thick,  and  even,  as  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
Flower  plain  and  flat ;  which  therefore,  becaufe  of  its  round 
form,  will  be  like  a  difeus. 

This  difk  is  fometimes  radiated,  when  there  are  a  row  of  pe- 
tala  Handing  round  in  the  difk,  like  the  points  of  a  ftar  $  as 
in  the  matricaria,  chamaemelum,  Sc. 

And  fometimes  naked,  having  no  fuch  radiating  leaves  round 
the  limb  of  its  dilk  ;  as  in  the  tanacetum. 

Planifolious  Flowers,  thofe  which  are  compofed  of  plain 
Flowers ,  fet  together  in  circular  rows,  round  the  center,  and 
whofe  face  is  ufually  indented,  notched,  uneven,  and  jag¬ 
ged  ;  as  the  hierachia,  fonchi,  Sc. 

Fijlular  Flowers,  thofe  which  are  compounded  of  many 
long,  hollow,  little  Flowers ,  like  pipes,  all  divided  into  large 
jags  at  the  ends. 

Imperfeft  F  lo  w  e  r  s  are  fuch  as  want  the  petala,  and  are  called 
likewife  fiamineous,  apetalous,  and  capillacious  Flowers. 

Thofe  which  hang  pendulous  by  fine  threads,  like  the  juli, 
are  by  Tournefort  called  amentacious  ;  we  call  them  cats-tails. 
Botanifts  furnifli  other  divifions  and  denominations  of  Flowers. 

Campaniform,  or  hell-like  Flowers,  are  thofe  in  fhape  of  a 
bell. 

Cruciform  Flowers,  are  thofe  confifting  of  four  petala,  or 
leaves  :  The  calyx  alfo  containing  four  leaves ;  and  the  piftil 
always  producing  a  fruit.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  clove-tree, 
cabbage-tree,  Sc. 

Infundibuliform  Flowers,  are  fuch  as  refemble  the  figure  of  a 
funnel,  i.  e.  are  broad,  and  ample  at  top,  and  contracted  into 
a  neck  at  bottom  :  Such  is  that  of  the  bear’s  ear. 

Cucurbitaceous  Flowers,  are  fuch  as  refemble  the  Flower  of 
the  gourd  ;  or  have  the  fame  conformation  therewith.  See 
Cucurbitaceous. 

Stamineous  Flowers,  are  fuch  as  have  no  petala,  but  confift 
wholly  of  ftamina  or  threads,  with  apices  a-top. 

The  leaves  placed  round  thefe  ftamina,  are  not  to  be 
efteemed  as  petala,  but  a  calyx  ;  in  regard  they  afterwards  be¬ 
come  a  capfula,  or  cover,  including  the  feed  ;  which  is  the 
office  of  the  calyx  alone.  See  Calyx. 

In  effect,  it  is  eflential  to  the  leaves  of  Flowers ,  not  to  ferve 
as  a  cover  to  the  feeds  that  fucceed  them  :  And  this  is  the  only 
characteriftic  that  diftinguifhes  the  leaves,  or  petala  of  Flozu- 
ers  from  their  calyx  ;  for,  that  no  particular  colour  of  the 
leaves,  does  determine  whether  the  parts  in  difpute  be  leaves 
of  the  Flower ,  or  the  calyx  of  the  Flowers ,  appears  hence, 
that  there  are  fome  leaves  of  Flowers ,  which  are  green  like 
the  calyx  ■  and  fome  calyces  coloured  like  petala. 

Leguminous  Flowers,  are  thofe  of  leguminous  plants.  Thefe 
bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  flying  butterfly  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  are  alfo  called  papilionaceous  Flowers. 

Papilionaceous  Flowers,  confift  of  four  or  five  leaves,  where¬ 
of  the  uppermoft  is  called  vexillum ,  or  ftandard ;  and  the 
loweft  carina ,  as  refcmbling  the  bottom  or  keel  of  a  boat : 
Thofe  between  the  two  are  called  lateral  leaves,  or  alee. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  arifes  a  piftil,  which  is  incom- 
paffed  with  a  (heath,  or  cover,  fringed  with  ftamina.  This 
piftil  always  becomes  the  fruit,  and  is  ufualled  called  th epod, 
in  latin,  filiqua.  See  Leg  u  men. 

Umbelliform  Flowers,  are  thofe  with  feveral  leaves  doubled, 
and  difpofed  in  manner  of  a  rofe ;  and  whofe  calyx  eflen- 
tially  becomes  a  fruit  of  two  feeds,  joined,  before  they  come 
to  maturity  ;  but  afterwards  eafily  feparated  again. 

They  have  this  denomination,  by  reafon  they  are  generally 
fuftained  by  a  number  of  threads,  which  proceeding  from 
the  fame  centre,  are  branched  all  around,  like  the  fticks  of  an 
umbrello. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  Floivers  of  fennel,  angelica,  Sc.  See 
Umbelliferous. 

/ erticillate  Flowers,  are  thofe  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  (lories, 
rings,  or  rays  along  the  ftems :  Such  are  thofe  of  horehound, 
clary,  Sc. 

Flowers,  in  gardening,  are  diftinguifhed  into  early  or 
Spring-Flowers ,  which  flourilh  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May. 
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Such  are  the  anemonies,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  tulips,  junquils, 
cowflips,  primrofes,  Sc. 

Summer  FloWers,  which  open  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
as  pinks,  gilly-flowers,  lillies,  dailies,  campanulus,  poppies, 
fun-flowers,  S c. 

Autumnal ,  or  late  Flowers,  denote  thofe  of  September  and 
October  ;  as  the  oculus  Chrilti,  indian  pinks,  and  rofes, 
panfy,  flower-gentle.  Sc. 

Of  thefe  Flowers ,  thofe  which  fubfift  all  the  year,  we  mean 
in  the  ftem,  or  root  at  lead,  are  called  peresinials . 

And  thofe  which  are  to  be  planted,  or  fowed  a-frefli  every 
year,  according  to  the  feafon,  are  called  annuals. 

Flower,  in  architecture,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  fome  imaginary  Flower ,  by  way  of  crowning,  or 
fini(hing,  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  &c. 

In  lieu  of  this  the  moderns  commonly  ufea  vafe,  ball,  or  the  like. 
Flower-de-luce,  Fleur  de  Lis,  in  heraldry,  is  a 
bearing  antiently  of  great  dignity  ;  being  reputed  the  nobleft 
of  all  Flowers ,  and  as  fuch  having  been  in  all  ages  the  charge 
of  the  royal  efcutcheon  of  the  kings  of  France  j  though  tract 
of  time  has  made  the  bearing  thereof  more  vulgar. 

In  fome  coats  it  is  bore  Angle ;  in  others  triple  j  in  others  it 
is  femee,  feeded  all  over  the  efcutcheon. 

Flower^  the  capital ,  is  an  ornament  of  fculpture,  in  form 
of  a  rofe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fweep  of  the  Corinthian  aba¬ 
cus.  See  A  B  A  C  u  s,  and  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  26.  lit.  4. 

In  that  of  the  Compolite,  it  is  not  a  rofe,  nor  any  real,  but  an 
imaginary  kind  of  Flower.  See  C  o  r  i  n  t  h  i  a  n.  Sc. 
Flowers,  in  chymiftry,  are  the  fined,  and  moft  fubtle  parts 
of  dry  bodies,  raifed  by  fire,  into  the  head,  and  aludels ; 
and  adhering  to  them,  in  form  of  a  fine  powder,  or  duft. 
Such  are  the  Flowers  of  fulphur,  benjamin.  Sc.  See  Sub- 

LIMATION. 

Flowersc/  Sulphur ,  or  Brimflone,  are  the  vapours  of  melted 
brimftone  conveyed  from  an  iron  pot  (in  which  it  is  kept 
boiling)  through  a  proper  flew,  into  a  clofe  room,  where  this 
vapour  condenfes  into  Flowers.  See  Sulphur. 

Flower  of  Wheat ,  Rye ,  and  other  pulfe.  See  Farina. 

F  l  o  w  e  R  s*,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  denotes  womens  monthly 
purgations,  or  menfes.  See  Menses. 

*  Nicod  derives  the  word  in  this  fenfe  from  finer e,  q.  d.  Fluors  ; 
Others  will  have  the  name  occafioned  hence,  that  women  do 
not  conceive,  till  they  have  had  their  Flowers ;  fo  that  thefe 
are  a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruit. 

Flowers,  in  rhetoric,  are  figures,  or  ornaments  of  difeourfe, 
by  the  Latins  called  fiofculi.  See  Figure. 
FLOWERAGE,  a  collection  of  flowers  of  leveral  kinds  fet 
together  in  hulks,  and  hung  up  with  ftrings. 
FLOWERED,  in  the  manufactures. — A  fluff,  or  cloth,  is 
faid  to  be  flowered,  flourijhed,  fprigged,  or  figured,  when  there 
are  reprefentations  of  Flowers ,  either  natural,  or  imaginary, 
wrought  thereon. 

There  are  (luffs  flowered  of  almoft  all  kinds  of  matters  : 
flowers  of  gold,  lilver,  filk,  wool,  thread,  cotton.  Sc. 
Stuffs  and  cloths  are  ufually  denominated  from  the  ground, 
whereon  the  flowers  are  railed. 

Thus,  there  are  flowered  velvets,  taffaties,  damalks,  fattins, 
mohairs,  dimities,  Sc.  See  Velvet,  Taffaty,  Da¬ 
mask,  Sc. 

Thok flowered  with  gold  and  filver,  are  more  ufually  called 

brocades.  See  Brocade. 

The  flowers  are  ufually  wrought  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
cloth,  or  ground.  The  threads  of  the  warp  are  raifed,  and 
lowered  by  means  of  packthreads  paffed  through  them  in 
mounting  the  loom  ;  and  the  manufacturer  (hooting  his  warp, 
or  matter  of  the  flowers,  whether  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  the 
like,  between  the  threads  thus  raifed,  forms  the  flowers.  See 
Warp,  Woof,  Sc. 

It  is  very  curious  to  fee  them  mount  a  loom  ;  or,  as  they  call 
it,  read  a  deflgn,  to  be  reprefented  on  a  (luff :  But  it  is  next 
to  impolfible  to  deferibe  it  ;  yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
fome  idea  thereof  under  the  article  Design.  See  alfo  Ta¬ 
pestry. 

FLUIDITY,  in  phy Acs,  that  (late  or  affection  of  bodies, 
which  denominates  or  renders  them  fluid.  See  F  l  u  i  d  . 
Fluidity  (lands  in  direct  oppofition  to  firmnefs,  or  folidity.  See 
Firmness. 

Fluidity  is  diftinguiflhed  from  liquidity  or  humidity  in  that  the 
idea  of  the  firft  is  abfolute,  and  the  property  contained  in  the 
thing  itfelf ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  relative,  and  im¬ 
plies  wetting,  or  adhering ;  i.  e.  fomewhat  that  gives  us  the 
fenfation  of  wetnefs,  or  moifture,  and  which  would  have  no 
exiftence,  but  for  our  fenfes. 

Thus,  melted  metals,  air,  aether,  and  even  fmoak,  and  flame 
itfelf,  ar z fluid  bodies,  but  not  liquid  ones  ;  their  parts  being 
adlually  dry,  and  not  leaving  any  fenfe  of  moifture.  See 
L  1  q^u  1  d,  and  Humidity. 

The  nature,  and  caufe  of  Fluidity  have  been  varioufly  affigned. 
The  Gaflendifts,  and  antient  Corpufcularians,  require  only 
three  conditions  as  neceffary  thereto,  viz.  a  fmallnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  of  the  particles  of  the  body  ;  vacuities  interfperfed 
between  them  ;  and  a  Ipherical  figure.  Thus  the  Epicurean, 
poet,  Lucretius: 

Ilia  autem  debent  ex  lavibus  atque  rotundis 
EJJ'e  magis,  fluido  qua  corpore  liquida  conflat. 
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The  Cartefians,  and  after  them  Dr.  Hook,  Mr.' Boyle,  &c. 
befide  the  circumftances  above-mentioned,  require  a  various 
perpetual,  inteftine  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  bodies,  as 
that  which  principally  contributes  to  Fluidity. 

Fluidity  then,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  con  fills  in 
this,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  being  verv  fine,  and  fmall, 
are  fo  difpofed  by  motion,  or  figure,  as  that  they  can  eafily 
ilide  over  one  another  s  furfaces  all  manner  of  ways  3  and  that 
they  be  in  a  conftant,  various,  feparate  agitation  to  and  fro  ; 

and  that  they  only  touch  one  another  in  fome  parts  of  their 
furfaces. 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  hiflory  of  Fluidity ,  mentions  thefe  three  as 
the  conditions  principally  required  to  Fluidity ,  viz. 

}°  The  minutenefs  of  parts  :  As,  in  effect,  we  find  that  fire 
by  dividing  metals  into  fine,  fmall  parts,  renders  them  fluid  ; 
and  that  acid  menflruums  diifolve  and  render  them  fluid  after 
the  like  manner  ;  and  that  fire  turns  the  hard  body  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  almoft  wholly  into  a  liquor,  by  diflillation  :  Not  but 

that  the  figure  of  the  particles  may  have  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  Fluidity. 

Thus  mercury,  whofe  parts  are  doubtlefs  much  grolfer  than 
tnole  of  oil  and  water,  is  yet  more  fluid  than  either  of  them  : 
And  thus  oil  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  may  be  converted  into  a 
confiftent  fubftance,  like  butter. 

2?  Store  of  vacuities  interfperfed  between  the  corpufcles,  to 
§^veAroom  (or  the  feveral  particles  to  move  among  themfelves. 

3°  A  motion  and  agitation  of  the  corpufcles 5  either  from 
lome  principle  of  mobility  within  themfelves,  or  from  fome 
extraneous  agent,  penetrating  and  entering  the  pores,  mov¬ 
ing  vanoufly  among  them,  and  communicating  to  them  part 
of  its  motion. 

That  this  laft  is  the  qualification  chiefly  required  in  Fluidity 
he  argues  from  divers  obfervations  and  experiments. 

Thus,  a  little  dry  powder  of  alabafter,  or  plafter  of  Paris 
finely, lifted,  being  put  in  a  veffel  over  the  fire  3  it  foon  begins 
to  boil  like  water  3  exhibiting  all  the  motions  and  phenomena 
of  a  boiling  liquor.  It  will  kindle  varioufly  in  great  waves 
like  that ;  will  bear  ftirring  with  a  flick  or  ladle  like  that, 
without  refilling  ;  nay,  if  ftrongly  flirred  near  the  fide  of  the 
veffel,  its  waves  will  apparently  dafh  againft  them  :  Yet  is 
it  all  the  while  a  dry,  parched  powder. 

The  like  is  obferved  in  fand  :  A  difh  of  which  being  fet  on  a 
drumhead,  brifkly  beaten  by  the  flicks,  or  on  the  upper 
flone  of  a  mill,  it  in  all  refpedts  emulates  the  properties  of  a 
fluid  body.  A  heavy  body,  e.  gr.  will  immediately  fink  in 
it  to  the  bottom,  and  a  light  one  emerge  to  the  top.  Each 
grain  of  fand  has  a  conftant  vibratory  and  dancing  motion  : 
and  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  difh,  the  fand  will 
fpin  out  like  water. 

That  the  parts  of  fluids  are  in  continual  motion,  the  Carte- 
lians  bring  divers  confiderations  to  prove.  As  i°  The  tranf- 
mutation  of  folids  into  fluids,  e.  gr.  ice  into  water,  and  vice 
verfa ;  the  chief  difference  between  the  body  in  thofe  two 
flates  confifting  in  this,  that  the  parts  being  fixed  and  at  reft 
in  the  one,  refill  the  touch  ;  whereas  in  the  other,  being 
already  in  motion,  they  gave  way  upon  the  flightell  impulfe. 
aS  The  effects  of  fluids,  which  commonly  proceed  from 
motion :  Such  are  the  infinuation  of  fluids  among  the  pores 
of  bodies  ;  the  l'oftening  and  diffolving  of  hard  bodies  3  the 
actions  of  corrofive  menflruums,  &c.  Add,  that  no  folid 
can  be  brought  to  a  ftate  of  Fluidity ,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  fome  moving,  or  moveable  body,  as  fire,  air,  or  water. 
Air,  the  fame  gentlemen  hold  the  firft  fpring  of  thefe  caufes 
of  Fluidity  ;  it  being  this  that  gives  motion  to  fire  and  water, 
though  itfelf  receives  its  motiorf  and  adlion  from  the  sether, 
or  fub tie  medium.  See  Air  and  ./Ether. 

Boerhaave  pleads  ftrenuoufly  for  fire’s  being  the  firft  mover, 
and  the  caufe  of  all  Fluidity  in  other  bodies,  as  air,  water, 
Ufa.  Without  this,  he  fhews  that  the  atmofphere  itfelf  would 
fix  into  one  folid  mafs.  See  Fire. 

Sir  I.  Newton  fets  afide  this  theory  of  the  caufe  of  Fluidity , 
and  fubftitutes  a  new  one,  the  great  principle  of  attraction. 

— •  The  corpufcular  fyftem,  with  all  the  improvements  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  did  not  fufficiently  account  for 
the  primary  condition,  requifite  to  conftitute  a  body  fluid, 
viz.  the  various  inteftine  motion  and  agitation  of  its  particles. 
But  this  motion  is  naturally  enough  accounted  for,  by  fup- 
pofing  it  a  primary  law  of  nature,  that,  as  all  the  particles 
of  matter  attract  each  other  when  within  a  certain  diftance  ; 
fo  at  all  greater  diftances,  they  fly  from,  and  avoid  one  ano¬ 
ther.  For  then,  though  their  common  gravity,  together  with 
the  preffure  of  other  bodies  upon  them,  may  keep  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mafs  ;  yet  their  continual  endeavour  to  avoid  one 
another  fingly,  and  the  adventitious  impulfes  of  heat,  light, 

-or  other  external  caufes,  may  make  the  particles  of  fluids 
continually  move  round  about  one  another,  and  fo  produce 
this  quality. 

There  is  a  difficulty  indeed,  in  accounting,  why  the  particles 
of  fluids  always  keep  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  one  another,  as 
not  to  come  within  the  fphere  of  one  another’s  attraction. 
The  fabric  and  conftitution  of  that  fluid  body,  water,  is 
amazing  ;  that  a  body  fo  very  rare,  and  which  has  a  vaft 
over-proportion  of  pores,  or  interfperfed  vacuity,  to  folid 
matter,  fhould  yet  be  perfectly  incompreffible  by  the  greateft 
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force:  And  yeto  this  fluid  is  eafily  reducible  into  that  firm'” 
tranfparent,  friable  body,  which  we  call  ice  \  by  being  only 
expofed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold.  See  Cold  and  Free¬ 
zing. 

One  would  think,  that  though  the  particles  of  water  cannot 
come  near  enough  to  attradl  each  other  ;  yet  the  intervening 
frigorific  matter  doth,  by  being  mingled  per  minima* 
ftrongly  attradl  them,  and  is  itfelf  likewife  ftrongly  attracted 
by  them,  and  fo  wedges  or  fixes  all  the  mafs  into  a  firm, 
folid  body  3  which  folid  body  lofes  its  folidity  again,  when 
by  heat  the  vinculum  is  folved,  and  the  frigorific  particles  are 
disjoined  from  thofe  of  the  water,  and  are  forced  to  fly  out 
of  it.  And  juft  thus  may  the  fumes  of  lead  perhaps  fix  quick- 
filver.  See  Mercury,  and  Fixation. 

When  a  firm  folid  body,  fuch  as  a  metal,  is  by  heat  reduced  into 
a  fluid,  the  particles  of  fire  disjoin  and  feparate  its  conftituent 
parts,  which  their  mutual  attraction  caufed  before  to  co- 
heie  3  and  keep  them  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  one  another, 
as  that  they  are  out  of  the  fphere  of  each  other’s  attraction, 
as  long  as  that  violent  motion  lalls  ;  and  when  by  their  light- 
nefs  and  activity  they  are  flown  oft',  unlefs  they  be  renewed 
by  a  continual  fupply,  the  component  particles  of  the  metal 
come  near  enough  again  to  feel  one  another’s  attractions. 

As,  therefore,  the  caufe  of  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  folid  bodies 
appears  to  be  their  mutual  attraction  3  fo  the  chief  caufe  of 
Fluidity  feems  to  be  a  contrary  motion,  impreffed  on  the 
particles  of  fluids  3  by  which  they  avoid,  and  fly  one  another, 
as  foon  as  they  come  at,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  each  other. 

It  is  obferved  alfo  in  all  fluids,  that  the  direction  of  their 
preffure  againft  the  veffels  which  contain  them,  is  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  fides  of  fuch  veffels  3  which  property 
being  the  neceffary  refult  of  the  particles  of  any  fluid’s  be¬ 
ing  fpherical,  it  fhews  that  the  parts  of  all  fluids  are  fo,  or 
of  a  figure  very  nearly  approaching  thereto. 

FLUIDS,  are  bodies,  whofe  particles  are  but  weakly  con¬ 
nected  3  their  mutual  cohefion  being  in  great  meafure  pre¬ 
vented  by  fome  eternal  caufe. 

In  which  fenfe  a  Fluid  Hands  oppofed  to  a folid.  See  So  l  i  d. 
—Sir  I.  Newton  defines  a  fluid  body,  to  be  that  whofe  parts 
yield  to  the  fmalleft  force  impreffed,  and  by  yielding  are  ea¬ 
fily  moved  among  each  other. 

The  caufe,  therefore,  of  Fluidity ,  fhould  feem  to  confift  in 
this,  that  the  parts  do  not  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  as  they  do  in 
folid  or  firm  bodies;  and  that  their  motion  is  not  hindered  by 
any  inequality  in  the  furface  of  the  parts  3  as  is  the  cafe  in 
powders. 

For,  that  the  particles  whereof  Fluids  con  lift,  are  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  have  the  fame  properties  with  the  particles  of 
folids,  is  evident,  from  the  converfion  of  liquids  and  folids 
into  each  other,  e.  gr.  of  water  into  ice,  of  metals  into 
fluors,  itfc.  Nor  can  it  be  reafonably  doubted,  that  the 
component  parts  of  all  bodies  are  the  fame,  viz.  hard,  folid 
impenetrable,  moveable,  corpufcles.  See  Body,  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  Particle. 

The  Cartefians  define  a  Fluid  to  be  a  body  whofe  parts  are  in 
continual  inteftine  motion ;  and  Dr.  Hook,  Mr  Boyle 
and  Boerhaave,  though  far  from  Cartefianifm,  fubfcribe  to 
the  definition  :  alledging  arguments  to  prove  that  the  parts  of 
Fluids  are  in  continual  motion  3  and  even  that  it  is  this  mo¬ 
tion,  which  conftitutes  Fluidity.  See  Fluidity. 

The  latter  Newtonians  dare  not  go  fo  far  :  To  fay  that  the 
parts  of  a  Fluid  are  in  continual  motion,  is  more  than  either 
our  fenfes,  experience,  or  reafon  will  warrant  3  and  to  define 
a  thing  from  a  property  that  is  difputable,  is  certainly  bad 
philofophy.  J 

Add,  that  the  great  argument  from  geometry,  produced  in 
favour  of  this  continual  motion,  viz.  That  the  reftftance  of 
a  body  moving  in  a  Fluid,  is  left,  if  the  parts  of  the  Fluid 
be  agitated  by  an  inteftine  motion,  than  if  they  were  at  reft, 
is  demonftrated  to  be  falfe.  See  R  e  s  i  s  t  a  n  c  e 
We  obferve  therefore,  with  Dr.  Clark,  That  if  ihe  parts  of 
a  body  either  do  not  touch  each  other,  or  eafily  Aide  over 
one  another  3  and  are  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  as  that  they  may 
be  eafily  agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  be  fufficiently  great 
to  agitate  them,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  lefs  than  fuffices 
to  prevent  water  from  freezing  ;  or,  even,  though  the  parts 
be  not  aaually  moved  ;  yet,  if  they  be  fmall,  fmooth,  flip- 
pery,  and  of  fuch  a  figure  and  magnitude  as  difpofes  them 
to  move  and  give  way  ;  that  body  is  fluid 
And  yet  the  particles  of  fuch  fluid  bodies,  do,  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  cohere ;  as  ,s  evident  hence,  that  mercury,  when  well 
purged  of  a,r,  will  be  fuftamed  in  the  barometer,  to  the 
height  of  60  or  70  inches;  that  water  will  afeend  h  capiT 
Iary  tubes  even  m  vacuo  ;  and  that  the  drops  of  liquors  in 
vacuo  run  into  a  fpencal  form :  as  adhering  by  fome  mu¬ 
tual  cohefion  like  that  between  polifhed  mar  hi,-  i.i,,,,.,  .  ,  j 

that  thefe  fluid  bodies,  if  they  infill 

%  entangled  within  each  o.her,  as  oil ;  or  if  they  be  capaUe 
of  being  ftiffencd  by  cold,  and  joined  by  the  interpofttion  of 
little  cunet,  or  wedges,  as  water;  the/ are  eaf.l/  rendered 
hard  :  But  if  the, r  particles  be  fuch  as  can  neithe?  be  entan¬ 
gled,  as  air ,  nor  ftiftened  by  cold,  as  quickfilver  ;  then  they 
never  grow  hard  and  fixed.  See  Ascen  t,  &c. 
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Fluids  are  either  natural,  as  water,  and  mercury  ;  or  rnt- 
maL  as  blood,  milk,  bile,  lymph,  urine,  (3  c.  or  faStttmu, 
as  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  (3c.  See  each  under  its  proper  art.- 
cle,  Water,  Me  r  c  u  r  y,  B  l  o  o  d,  M  i  l  dile, 
w’ine,  Spirit,  Oil,  &c. 

The  doctrine  and  laws  of  Fluids  are  of  the  greateft  extent  in 
philo  fophy.  —  The  preflure,  and  gravitation  of  bodies  in 
Fluids,  and  the  adtion  of  the  Fluids  immerged  in  them, 
make  the  fubjedl  of  hydroftatics.  See  Hydrostat  i  c  s. 

Hydrojlatical  Laws  of  Fluids.-  I.  The  upper  parts  of  all 
Fluids,  as  water,  Lfc.  do  prefs  upon  the  lower  :  Or,  as  ome 
philofophers  ftate  it,  all  Fluids  do  gravitate  in  proprio  loco. 

See  Pressure.  _  .  ...  r 

The  contrary  of  this  was  a  principle  in  the  fchool-philolo- 
phy  ;  but  the  certainty  of  fuch  preflure  is  now  demonftrated 
by  a  thoufand  experiments :  It  will  be  fufficient  to  inftance 


one  or  two.  .. 

Immerge  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  half  filled  with  01 
of  turpentine,  in  a  veffel  of  water,  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube  being  flopped  with  the  finger :  if  now  the  upper  fur  ace 
of  the  oil  lie  as  low  as  that  of  the  water  ;  the  oil,  up°n  re“ 
moving  the  finger,  will  not  run  out  at  the  lower  end  0i  the 
tube  ;  nay,  and  if  the  tube  be  thruft  a  little  lower,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  rife  up  in  it,  and  bear  the  oil  above  it :  But  if  the 
upper  furface  of  the  oil  be  confiderably  higher  than  that  of 
the  water,  the  oil  will  drop  out  of  the  tube.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  the  column  of  oil  in  one  cafe  prefles  or  gravi¬ 
tates  lefs  on  the  plane  imagined  to  pafs  under  its  lower  fur- 
face,  than  a  column  of  water  ;  and  in  the  other  cafe,  more. 
— Or  thus  ;  an  empty  vial,  clofe  fhut,  being  immerged  in 
water,  and  fufpended  by  a  horfe  hair  to  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  with  a  weight  at  the  other  end  exadtly  counterpoi- 
ling  it ;  upon  unftopping  the  vial,  and  letting  it  fill  with 
"water,  it  will  preponderate,  and  bear  down  the  end  of  the 
balance,  without  having  any  communication  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air. 

Which  two  experiments  abundantly  prove  the  propofition, 
that  the  upper  parts  of  Fluids  prefs,  or  gravitate  on  the  lower. 


See  Gravitation. 


From  this  gravity  it  follows,  that  the  furfaces  of  ftagnant 
Fluids  are  plain,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  or  rather,  that 
they  are  fegments  of  a  fphere  concentrical  with  the  earth.  See 
Sphericity. 

For,  as  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  yield  to  any  force  impref- 
fed,  they  will  be  moved  by  the  adlion  of  gravity,  till  fuch 
time  as  none  of  them  can  deicend  any  lower.  And  this  fitu- 
ation  once  attained,  the  Fluid  muft  remain  at  reft,  unlefs  put 
in  motion  by  fome  foreign  caufe ;  inafmuch  as  none  of  the 
particles  can  now  move  without  afcending,  contrary  to  their 
natural  tendency. 

II.  If  a  body  be  immerged  in  a  Fluid ,  either  wholly,  or  in 
part ;  its  lower  furface  will  be  prefled  upward  by  the  water 
underneath  it. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition  is  evident  from  the  experiment 
above-mentioned  ;  where  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  fufpended, 
nay,  and  made  to  mount  up  in  the  tube,  by  the  preflure  of  the 
water  upwards  on  its  lower  parts. 

The  law,  or  quantity  of  this  preflure  is  this,  that  a  body  im¬ 
merged  in  a  Fluid,  lofes  juft  fo  much  of  the  weight  it  would 
have  in  air  ;  as  fo  much  of  the  Fluid  as  is  equal  to  it  in  bulk, 
if  weighed  in  the  air,  would  amount  to. 

This  preflure  of  Fluids  on  the  lower  parts  of  an  immerfed 
body,  is  farther  confirmed,  by  attending  to  the  reafon  why 
bodies  fpecifically  lighter  than  Fluids  afcend  therein.  The 
effea  is  owing  to  this,  that  there  is  a  greater  preflure  or 
weight  on  every  other  part  of  the  plane  or  furface  ot  the 
Fluid  imagined  to  pafs  under  the  lower  furface  of  the  body , 
than  there  is  on  that  whereon  the  emerging  body  infills. 
Confequently,  to  produce  an  equilibrium  in  the  Fluid,  the 
parts  immediately  under  the  riling  body  being  prefled  by  the 
reft  every  way,  do  continually  force  it  upwards. 

In  effect,  the  emerging  body  is  continually  prefled  on  by  two 
columns  of  water,  one  bearing  againft  its  upper,  and  the 
other  againft  its  lower  parts:  The  length  of  both  which  co¬ 
lumns  being  to  be  accounted  from  the  top  of  the  water,  that 
which  prefles  on  the  lower  part,  will  be  the  longei,  by  the 
thicknefs  of  the  afcending  body,  and  confequently  overba¬ 
lance  it  by  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  fpace 
that  body  takes  up.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

Hence,  1°  we  are  furnilhed  with  one  reafon,  why  very 
minute  corpufcles,  either  heavier,  or  lighter  than  the  liquor 
they  are  mingled  with,  will  be  fuftained  therein  a  good  while, 
without  either  emerging  to  the  top,  or  precipitating  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  columns  of  the 
Fluid  being  here  inconliderable. 

Hence,  if  a  body  A  be  fpecifically  lighter  than  B,  an  e- 
qual  portion  of  the  Fluid  in  which  it  is  emerged  ;  it  will 
rife  with  a  force  proportionable  to  the  excefs  of  gravity  of 
B  above  A  :  And  if  A  be  fpecifically  heavier  than  B,  it  gra¬ 
vitates  and  defcends  with  the  excefs  only  of  its  weight  above 
that  of  B. 

III.  T  'he  preflure  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  Fluid  on  the  lower, 
exerts  itfelf  every  way,  and  every  way  equally  ;  laterally, 
horizontally,  and  obliquely,  as  well  as  perpendicularly. 


For,  as  the  parts  of  a  Fluid  yield  to  any  impreflion,  and  are 
eafily  moved  ;  it  is  impoflible  any  drop  fhould  remain  in  its 
place :  if  while  it  is  prefled  by  the  fuper- incumbent  Fluid , 
it  be  not  equally  prefled  on  every  fide. 

The  fame  is  confirmed  from  experiments  :  for  feveral  tubes 
of  divers  forms,  ftraight,  curved,  angular,  &c.  being  im¬ 
merfed  in  the  fame  Fluid,  though  the  apertures,  through 
which  the  Fluid  enters,  be  differently  pofited  to  the  furface 
or  plane,  fome  being  perpendicular,  others  parallel,  and  o- 
thers  varioufly  declined ;  yet  will  the  Fluid  rife  to  an  equal 
height  in  all. 

Hence,  i.  all  the  particles  of  Fluids  being  thus  equal¬ 
ly  prefled  on  all  fides,  it  is  argued,  that  they  muft  be  at 
reft,  and  not  in  continual  motion,  as  has  been  ufually  fup¬ 
pofed. 

Hence,  2.  alfo  a  body  being  immerfed  in  a  Fluid ,  fuftains 
a  lateral  preflure  from  the  Fluid ;  which  is  alfo  increafed 
as  the  body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the  furface  of  the 

Fluid. 

IV.  In  tubes  that  have  a  communication  with  each  other, 
whatever  their  magnitude  be,  whether  equal,  or  unequal  j 
and  whatever  their  form,  whether  {freight,  angular,  or 
crooked  :  ftill,  Fluids  rife  in  them  to  the  fame  height. 

V.  If  a  Fluid  rife  to  the  fame  altitude  in  two  tubes  that  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  ;  the  Fluid  in  one  tube  is  a  balance, 
or  equal  in  weight*  to  that  in  the  other. 

If  the  tubes  be  of  equal  diameters,  the  columns  of  the 
Fluid  having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  are  equal,  and  con¬ 
fequently  their  gravities  equal  *  fo  that  they  prefs  and  gra¬ 
vitate  againft  each  other  with  equal  force. 

This  is  demonftrated  from  mechanics.  E.gr.  Let  the  bafe 
of  G  I,  Tab.  Hydrojlaticks,  fig.  6.  be  fuppofed  quadruple  the 
bafe  of  H  K  ;  and  let  the  Fluid  defcend  in  the  greater  tube 
the  fpace  of  an  inch,  as  from  L  to  O  ;  it  will  then  rife  in 
the  other  the  fpace  four  inches,  as  from  M  to  N.  .Where¬ 
fore  the  velocity  wherewith  the  Fluid  moves  in  the  tube  H  K,. 
is  to  that  wherewith  it  moves  in  G  I,  as  the  bale  of  the 
tube  G  I  to  the  bafe  of  the  other,  H  K.  But  the  altitude 
of  the  Fluid  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  the 
quantity  of  the  Fluid  in  the  tube  G  I,  will  be  to  that  in  the 
other  tube  H  K,  as  the  bafe  of  the  tube  G  I  to  the  bafe  of  the 
other  H  K. 

Confequently,  the  momentum  of  the  Fluid  in  the  tube  G  I, 
is  to  that  in  the  tube  H  K;  as  the  produdl  of  the  bale  of  the 
tube  G  I  into  the  bafe  of  the  other  H  K,  to  the  fadtum  of 
the  tube  H  K  into  the  bafe  of  the  other  G  I.  Wherefore, 
the  produdls  being  equal,  the  momenta  muft  be  equal. 

The  fame  is  eafily  demonftrated  where  one  of  the  tubes  is 
inclined,  and  the  other  perpendicular,  &c. 

Hence  in  tubes  that  communicate,  the  Fluid  will  preponde¬ 
rate  in  that  where  its  altitude  is  the  greateft. 

VI.  in  communicating  tubes,  Fluids,  of  different  fpecific 
gravities  will  equiponderate,  if  their  altitudes  be  in  the  ratio 
of  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Hence  we  have  a  way  of  finding  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
Fluids ,  viz.  by  pouring  one  Fluid  into  one  of  the  communi¬ 
cating  tubes,  as  A  B  (fig.  7.)  and  another,  into  the  other  tube 
C  D  ;  and  meafuring  the  altitudes  E  B  and  F  D,  at  which 
they  {land  when  balanced. 

For  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Fluid  in  A  B,  is  to  that  in 
D  C,  as  D  H,  to  B  G. —  If  the  Fluids  be  apt  to  mix,  it 
may  be  proper  to  fill  the  horizontal  tube  B  D  with  mercury, 
to  prevent  the  mixture. 

Hence,  fince  the  denhties  of  Fluids  are  as  their  fpecific 
gravities  \  the  deniities  will  likewife  be  as  the  altitudes  of 
the  Fluids  D  H  and  B  G  :  fo  that  we  have  hence  likewife  a 
method  of  determining  the  denfities  of  Fluids.  See  Den¬ 
sity. 

VII.  The  bottoms,  and  fides  of  veffels,  are  prefled  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  laws  as  the  liquids  contained 
ip  them. 

And  hence,  as  adlion  and  re-aclion  are  equal  5  the  Fluids 
themfelves  fuftain  an  equal  preflure  from  the  bottoms  and 
fides. — And  as  the  preflion  of  Fluids  is  equal  every  way,  the 
bottom  and  fides  are  preffed  as  much  as  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  Fluids :  and  confequently  this  adlion  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  Fluid,  and  is  equal  every 
way  at  the  fame  depth  ;  as  depending  altogether  on  the  height, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  quantity  of  the  Fluid. 

VIII.  In  perpendicular  veflels  of  equal  bafes,  the  preflure 
of  Fluids  on  the  bottoms,  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  altitudes. 
This  is  evident,  in  that  the  veflels  being  perpendicular,  the 
bottoms  are  horizontal  :  confequently  the  tendency  of  Fluids 
by  the  adlion  of  gravity  will  be  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
bottom,  fo  that  they  will  prefs  with  all  their  weight ;  the 
bottoms  therefore  are  preffed  in  the  ratio  of  the  gravities. 
But  the  gravities  are  as  the  bulks  ;  and  the  bulks  here  are 
as  the  altitudes :  therefore  the  preffures  on  the  bottoms  are 
as  the  altitudes. 

IX.  In  perpendicular  veflels  of  unequal  bafes,  the  preflure  on 
the  bottoms  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  bafes,  and  al¬ 
titudes. 

From  the  preceding  demonftration  it  appears,  that  the  bot¬ 
toms  are  preffed  in  the  ratio  of  the  gravities :  and  the  gra¬ 
vities 


Vities  of  Fluids  are  as  their  bulks ;  and  their  bulks  in  a  ra¬ 
tio  compounded  of  the  bafes  and  altitudes.  Confequently, 
idc. 

X.  If  an  inclined  veflel  A  B  C  D,  fig.  8.  have  the  fame  bafe 
and  altitude  with  a  perpendicular  one,  B  E  F  G  ;  the  bottoms 
of  each  will  be  equally  prefled. 

For  in  the  inclined  veflel  A  B  C  D,  the  bottom  C  D,  is 
prefled  in  the  direftion  B  D.  But  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  B  D,  is  to  the  abfolute  gravity,  as  BE  to  B  D. 
See  Gr  a  vi  t  y. 

Consequently,  the  bottom  CD  is  prefled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  it  had  been  preffed  perpendicularly  by  the  Fluid 
under  the  altitude  B  E.  Therefore,  the  bottoms  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  and  inclined'veffels  are  equally  prefled. 

XI.  Fluids  prefs  upon  fubjedt  bodies,  according  to  their  per¬ 
pendicular  altitude,  and  not  according  to  their  latitude,  or 
breadth. 

Or,  as  others  flate  it,  thus  :  If  a  veflel  be  taper,  or  unequal¬ 
ly  big  at  top  and  bottom  ;  yet  the  bottom  will  be  prefled 
after  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  veflel  were  cylindrical,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  equal. 

Or  thus  :  The  preflure  fuftained  by  the  bottom  of  a  veflel, 
whatever  the  figure  of  the  veflel  be,  is  ever  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  Fluid ,  wliofe  bafe  is  the  bottom 
itfelt,  and  height,  the  vertical  diftance  of  the  upper  furface  of 
the  water  from  the  bottom. 

Or,  yet  more  explicitly  thus  :  If  there  be  two  tubes  or  vef- 
fels,  having  the  fame  heights,  and  bafes,  both  filled  with 
wrater  ;  but  one  of  them  made  fo  tapering  upwards,  that  it 
fhall  contain  but  twenty  ounces  of  water  ;  whereas  the  other 
widening  upwards,  holds  two  hundred  ounces  :  yet  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  two  tubes  fhall  fuftain  an  equal  preflure  of  water, 
viz.  each  of  them,  that  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred 
ounces. 

This  is  a  noble  paradox  in  hydroftatics,  firft  difcovered  by 
M.  Pafcal,  and  which  it  is  well  worth  the  clearing  and  infill¬ 
ing  on.  It  is  found  unexcept ionably  true  from  abundant  ex¬ 
periments  ;  and  may  even  be  demonftrated  and  accounted  for 
on  principles  of  mechanics. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  the  bottom  of  a  veflel,  C  D  (fig.  9.)  lefs  than 
its  top,  A  B  ;  fince  the  Fluid  preffes  the  bottom  C  D, 
which  we  fuppofe  horizontal,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
E  C,  none  but  that  part  within  the  cylinder  E  C  D  F  can 
prefs  upon  it  ;  the  natural  tendency  and  preflure  of  the  reft 
being  taken  off  by  the  fides. 

Again,  fuppofing  the  bottom  CD  (fig.  10.)  much  bigger 
than  the  top  F  G ;  or  even,  for  the  ealier  demonftration, 
fuppofe  a  tube  F  E  fixed  in  a  cylinder  ABCD;  and  fup¬ 
pofe  the  bottom  C  D  raifed  to  L,  that  the  Fluid  may  be 
moved  through  the  interval  D  L ;  then  will  it  have  rifen 
through  the  altitude  G  H,  which  is  to  D  L,  as  the  bafe  C  D 
to  thatGF.  The  velocity  therefore  of  the  Fluid  F  E,  is 
to  its  velocity  in  the  veflel  A  D,  as  the  bafe  C  D  to  the 
bafe  F  G. 

Hence,  we  have  the  momentum  wherewith  the  Fluid  in  the 
tubes  tends  downwards,  by  multiplying  the  bafe  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  C  D  into  its  altitude  C  K. 

Confequently,  the  bottom  C  D  is  prefled  with  the  fame  force  ; 
as  it  would  be  preffed  by  the  cylinder  H  C  D  I. 

To  confirm  and  illuftrate  this  dodtrine  of  the  preflure  of 
Fluids  in  the  ratio  of  the  bafe  and  altitude,  provide  a  me¬ 
tallic  veflel,  ACDB  (fig.  10.)  fo  contrived,  as  that  the 
bottom  C  D  may  be  moveable,  and  to  that  end  fitted  in  the 
cavity  of  the  veflel  with  a  rim  of  wet  leather,  to  Aide  with¬ 
out  letting  any  water  pafs.  Then,  through  a  hole  in  the 
top,  A  B,  apply  fucceffively  feveral  tubes  of  equal  altitudes, 
but  different  diameters.  Laftly,  fattening  a  firing  to  the 
beam  of  a  balance,  and  fixing  the  other  end  by  a  little  ring 
K  to  the  moveable  bottom  ;  put  weights  in  the  other  fcale, 
till  they  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  bottom  C  D  :  then  will 
you  not  only  find,  that  the  fame  weight  is  required,  what 
diameter  or  magnitude  foever  the  tube  be  of ;  but  even,  that 
the  weight  which  will  raife  the  bottom,  when  prefled  by 
the  fmalleft  tube,  will  raife  it  when  preffed  by  the  whole  cy¬ 
linder  H  C  D  I. 

XII.  The  moft  folid  and  ponderous  body,  which  near  the 
furface  of  the  water  would  fink  with  great  velocity,  yet  if 
placed  at  a  greater  depth  than  twenty  times  its  own  thick- 
nefs,  will  not  fink,  unlefs  aflifled  by  the  weight  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  water. 

Thus,  immerge  the  lower  end  of  a  {lender  glafs  tube  in  a 
veflel  of  mercury  :  then  flopping  the  upper  end  with  your 
finger,  you  will  by  that  means  keep  above  half  an  inch  of 
that  ponderous  Fluid  fufpended  in  the  tube.  Laftly,  keep¬ 
ing  the  finger  thus,  immerge  the  tube  in  a  long  glafs  of  wa¬ 
ter,  till  the  little  column  of  mercury  be  more  than  thirteen 
or  fourteen  times  its  length  under  water  ;  then,  removing 
the  finger,  you  will  find  that  the  mercury  will  he  kept  fuf¬ 
pended  in  the  tube  by  the  preflure  of  the  water  upwards  : 
but  if  you  raife  the  tube  a  very  little  above  the  former  fta- 
tion,  the  mercury  will  immediately  run  out ;  whereas,  if 
before  you  had  removed  the  finger  from  the  top,  you  had 
funk  the  pipe  fo  low,  as  that  the  mercury  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  tfc.  below  the  furface  of  the  water  ■,  the 


mercury  would  be  violently  forced  up,  and  make  feveral  ac¬ 
cents  and  defeents  in  the  tube,  till  it  had  gained  its  proper 
ftation,  according  to  the  laws  of  fpecific  gravity. 

Hence  then  we  have  a  folution  of  the  phaenomenon  of  two 
polifhed  marbles,  or  other  planes,  adhering  fo  ftrongly  toge¬ 
ther  :  in  that  the  atmofphere  prefles  or  gravitates  with  its 
whole  weight  on  the  under  furface  and  lides  of  the  lower 
marble ;  but  cannot  do  fo  at  all  on  its  upper  furface,  which  is 
clofely  contiguous  to  the  upper*  and  fufpended  marble. 

For  the  laws  of  the  preflure  and  gravitation  in  Fluids  fpeef- 
fically  heavier,  or  lighter  than  the  bodies  immerged,  fee 
Specific  Gravity. 

For  the  laws  of  the  refiftanee  of  F  luids,  or  the  retardation  of 
folid  bodies,  moving  in  Fluids ,  fee  Resistance. 

For  the  afeent  of  F  l  u  1  d  s  in  capillary  tubes,  or  between  glafs 
planes,  fee  Ascent. 

The  motions  of  Fluids ,  and  particularly  water,  do  alfo  make 
the  fubjedl  of  hydraulics.  See  Hydraulics. 

Hydraulic  Laws  of  Fluids.  —  I.  The  velocity  of  a  Fluid, 
as  water,  moved  by  the  preflure  of  a  fuper-incumbent  Fluid, 
as  air,  is  equal  at  equal  depths,  and  unequal  at  unequal 
ones. 

For  the  preflure  being  equal  at  equal  depths,  the  velocity  a- 
riling  thence  mutt  be  fo  too  ;  and  vice  verfa  :  yet  does  not 
the  velocity  follow  the  fame  proportion  as  the  depth  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  preflure,  whence  the  velocity  arifes, 
does  increafe  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth.  But  here  the 
quantity  of  the  matter  is  concerned  :  and  the  quantity  of 
motion,  which  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity 
and  quantity  of  matter,  is  increafed  in  equal  times  as  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities. 

II.  The  velocity  of  a  Fluid  arifing  from  the  preflure  of  a 
fuper-incumbent  Fluid ,  at  any  depth,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  a  height  equal  to 
the  depth.  As  is  demonftrated  both  from  mechanics  and 
experiments.  See  Descent. 

Hi.  If  two  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  full  of  any  Fluid,  be 
placed  any  how,  either  eredl,  or  inclined ;  provided  they  be 
of  the  fame  altitude,  they  will  difeharge  equal  quantities  of 
the  Fluid  in  equal  times. 

That  tubes,  every  way  equal,  fhould,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  empty  themfelves  equally,  is  evident ;  and  that 
the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular  tube  is  preffed  with  the  fame 
force,  as  that  of  an  inclined  one,  when  their  altitudes  are 
equal,  has  already  been  fhewn.  Whence  it  eafily  follows, 
that  they  mutt  yield  equal  quantities  of  water,  Gfc. 

IV.  If  two  tubes  of  equal  altitudes,  but  unequal' apertures 
be  kept  conftantly  full  of  water  ;  the  quantities  of  water 
they  yield  in  the  fame  time,  will  be  as  the  diameters :  and 
this,  whether  they  be  eredl,  or  any  how  inclined. 

Hence,  it  the  apertures  be  circular,  the  quantities  of  water 
emptied  in  the  fame  time,  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dia¬ 
meters. 

This  law,  Mariotte  obferves,  is  not  perfedtly  agreeable  to  ex¬ 
periment.  If  one  diameter  be  double  the  other,  the  water 
flowing  out  of  the  lefs,  is  found  more  than  a  fourth  of  what 
flows  out  of  the  greater.  But  thismuft'be  owing  to  fome 
accidental  irregularities  in  making  the  experiments.0 
Wolfius  aferibes  it  principally  to  this,  that  the  column  of 
water  diredly  over  the  aperture  is  fhorter  than  that  next 
the  fides  or  parietes  of  the  veflel  :  for  the  water,  in  its  efflux, 
forms  a  kind  of  cavity  over  the  aperture ;  that  part  imme¬ 
diately  over  it  being  evacuated  firft,  and  the  other  water  not 
running  fall;  enough  from  the  fides  to  fupply  it.  Now,  this 
cavity,  or  diminution  of  altitude,  being  greater  in  the  greater 
tube,  than  the  lefs  ;  hence  the  prefl'ure  or  endeavour  to  pafs 
out,  becomes  proportionably  lefs  in  the  greater  tube,  than  in 
the  lefs. 


..  x*  ^  auu  r  or  two  tubes  A  a  and  CD 

(fig.  12..  and  13.)  be  equal;  the  quantities  of  water  dif- 
charged  in  the  fame  time  will  be  as  the  velocities. 

VI.  If  two  tubes  have  equal  apertures  E  and  F,'  and  unequal 
altitudes  AB  and  CD;  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged 
from  the  greater  A  B,  will  be  to  that  difeharged  from  CD 
in  the  fame  time,  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  altitudes 
A  B  and  C  D. 

Hence,  i°  the  altitudes  of  waters,  A  B,  and  CD  dif 
charged  through  equal  apertures  E  and  F,  will  be  in  1  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  waters  difeharged  in  the  fame  time. 
‘  And  as  the  quantities  of  water  are  as  the  velocities  ;  the 
velocities  are  likewife  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  alti¬ 
tudes. 

Hence,  20  the  ratio  of  the  waters  difeharged  by  two  tubes 
A  B,  and  C  D,  together  with  the  altitude  of  one  of  them 
being  given  ;  we  have  a  method  of  finding  the  altitude  of 
the  other,  viz.  by  finding  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
given  quantities  ;  which  proportional,  multiplied  by  itfelf, 
gives  the  altitude  of  C  D,  required. 

Hence,  alfo,  3°  the  ratio  of  the  altitudes  of  two  tubes  of 
j^r'u  afer^ires  cing  given,  as  alfo  the  quantity  of  water 
di  c  arged  by  one  of  them  ;  we  have  a  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  quantity  the  other  {hall  difeharge  in  the  fame  time. 
1  bus,  to  the  given  altitudes,  and  the  fquare  of  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged  at  one  aperture,  find  a  fourth  propor¬ 
tional. 
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tional.  The  fquare  root  of  this  will  be  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  required. 

Suppofe  e.gr.  the  heights  of  the  tubes  as  9  to  25  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  water  difcharged  at  one  of  them,  three  inches  : 
that  difcharged  by  the  other,  will  be—  /  (9.25:9)  =  / 
25  =  5. 

VII.  If  the  altitudes  of  two  tubes  A  B  and  C  D  be  unequal, 
and  the  apertures  E  and  F  likewife  unequal ;  the  quantities 
of  water  difcharged  in  the  fame  time,  will  be  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  apertures  ;  and  the  fubdu- 
plicate  one  of  the  altitudes. 

And  hence,  if  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged  in  the 
fame  time  by  two  tubes,  whofe  apertures  and  altitudes  are 
unequal,  be  equal ;  the  apertures  are  reciprocally  as  the  roots 
of  the  altitudes,  and  the  altitudes  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the 
fquares  of  the  apertures. 

VIII.  If  the  altitudes  of  two  tubes  be  equal,  the  water  will 
flow  out  with  equal  velocity,  however  unequal  the  aper 
tures  be. 

IX.  If  the  altitudes  of  two  tubes,  A  B  and  C  D,  as  alfo 
their  apertures  E  and  F  be  unequal ;  the  velocities  of  the 
waters  difcharged  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their  al¬ 
titudes. 

And  hence,  i°  as  the  velocities  of  waters  flowing  out  at  equal 
apertures,  when  the  altitudes  are  unequal,  are  alfo  in  a  fub¬ 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  altitudes,  and,  as  this  ratio  is  equal,  if 
the  altitudes  be  equal ;  it  appears,  in  the  general,  that  the 
velocities  of  waters  flowing  out  of  tubes,  are  in  a  fubdupli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  the  altitudes. 

Hence,  alfo,  20  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  are  as  the  al¬ 
titudes. 

Mariotte  found  from  repeated  experiments,  that  if  a  veflel 
A  BCD  have  a  tube  EG  fitted  to  it,  there  will  more 
water  be  evacuated  through  the  tube,  than  there  could 
have  been  in  the  fame  time,  through  the  aperture  of  the 
veflel  E,  without  the  tube  :  and  that  the  motion  of  the 
Fluid  is  accelerated  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  tube  E  G  is  the 
longer. 

E.gr.  The  altitude  of  a  veflel  AC,  being  one  foot,  that  of 
the  tube  E  G  three  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture 
three  lines  ;  6-  feptiers  of  water  were  difcharged  in  the 
fpace  of  one  minute  ;  whereas  upon  taking  off  the  tube, 
only  four  feptiers  were  difcharged.  Again,  when  the  length 
of  the  tube  E  G  was  fix  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  G,  an  inch ;  the  whole  quantity  of  water  run  out  in 
thirty- feven  feconds  :  but,  cutting  off  half  the  tube  the  veflel 
was  not  evacuated  in  lefs  than  forty-five  feconds ;  and  taking 
it  quite  away,  in  lefs  than  ninety-five  feconds. 

X.  The  altitudes  and  apertures  of  two  cylinders  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  being  the  fame ;  one  of  them  will  difcharge  double  the 
quantity  of  water  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  by  the  other  ; 
if  the  firft  be  kept  continually  full,  while  the  other  runs  itfelf 
empty. 

For  the  velocity  of  the  full  veflel  will  be  equable ;  and  that 
of  the  other  continually  retarded.  Now,  it  is  demonftrated, 
that,  if  two  bodies  be  impelled  by  the  fame  force  ;  and  the 
one  proceeds  equably,  and  the  fecond  is  equably  retarded  ;  by 
that  time  they  have  loft  all  their  motion,  the  one  has  moved 
double  the  fpace  of  the  other. 

XI.  If  two  cubes  have  the  fame  altitudes,  and  equal  aper¬ 
tures  ;  the  times  wherein  they  will  empty  themfelves,  will  be 
in  the  ratio  of  their  bafes. 

XII.  Cylindric,  and  prifmatic  veflels,  as  ABCD  (fig.  14.) 
empty  themfelves  by  this  law,  that  the  quantities  of  water 
difcharged  in  equal  times,  decreafe  according  to  the  uneven 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  bV.  taken  backwards. 

For  the  velocity  of  the  defcending  level  F  G,  is  continually 
decreafing  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  decreafing  alti¬ 
tudes  :  but  the  velocity  of  a  heavy  body  defcending,  increafes 
in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  increafing  altitudes.  The 
motion,  therefore,  of  the  level  F  G,  in  its  defcent  from  G 
to  B,  is  the  fame,  as  if  it  were  to  defcend  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  from  B  to  G.  But  if  it  defcend  from  B  to  G,  the 
fpaces,  in  equal  times,  would  increafe  according  to  the  pro- 
grefiion  of  the  uneaven  numbers.  Confequently,  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  level  F  G,  in  equal  times,  decreafe  according  to 
the  fame  progrellion  inverfely  taken. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  level  of  water  F  G,  defcends  by  the 
fame  law,  as,  by  an  equal  force  imprefled,  it  would  afcend 
through  an  altitude  equal  to  F  G. 

From  this  principle  might  many  other  particular  laws  of  the 
motion  of  Fluids  be  demonftrated,  which  for  brevity  fake  we 
here  omit. 

To  divide  a  cylindrical  veflel  into  parts,  which  fhall  be 
evacuated  in  certain  parts,  or  divifions  of  time,  feeCLEP- 
S  Y  D  R  A . 

XIII.  If  water  defcending  through  a  tube  HE  (fig.  15.)  fpout 
up  at  the  aperture  G,  whofe  diredtion  is  vertical ;  it  will  rife 
to  the  fame  altitude  G  I,  at  which  the  level  of  the  water 
LM,  in  the  veflel  ABCD  does  ftand. 

For  fince  the  water  is  driven  through  the  aperture  G,  by 
the  force  of  gravity  of  the  column  EK;  its  velocity  will  be 
the  fame  as  that  with  which  a  body  by  the  fame  force  imprefled, 
would  raife  to  the  altitude  F  I.  Wherefore,  fince  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  aperture  is  vertical,  the  direction  of  the  water 
fpouting  through  it,  will  be  fo  too  confequently,  the  water 
muft  rile  to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  water  L  M  in  the 
veflel. 

Indeed,  by  the  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  water  does 
not  rife  quite  fo  high  as  I :  befide,  that  the  aperture  G  fhould 
be  fmaller,  as  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  water  is  lefs  ; 
and  even  fmaller,  when  mercury  is  to  be  fpouted,  than 
when  water.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the 
theorem  ;  it  only  {hews  that  there  are  certain  external  impe¬ 
diments,  which  diminifh  the  afcent.  ^ 

Such  are  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  the  fridlion  of  the  tube, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  afcending  Fluid. 

XIV.  Water  defcending  through  an  inclined  tube,  or  a  tube 

bent  in  any  manner,  will  fpout  up  through  a  perpendicular 
aperture  to  the  height  at  which  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
veflel  ftands.  / 

XV.  The  lengths  or  diftances  DE  and  DF,  or  IH,  and 
IG  (fig.  16.)  to  which  water  will  fpout  either  through  an 
inclined,  or  a  horizontal  aperture  D,  are  in  a  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  altitudes  in  the  veflel  or  tube  A  B  and  A  D. 

For,  fince  water  fpouted  out  through  the  aperture  D,  en¬ 
deavours  to  proceed  in  the  horizontal  line  DF  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  power  of  gravity,  tends  downwards  in 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  fame  ;  nor  can  the  one  power  hin¬ 
der  the  other,  inafmuch  as  the  directions  are  not  contrary: 
it  follows,  that  the  water  by  the  direction  B  A  will  arrive  at 
the  line  I G,  in  the  fame  time  wherein  it  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  it,  had  there  been  no  horizontal  impulfe  at  all. 
Now  the  right-lines  I H  and  I  G  are  the  fpaces  which  the 
fame  water  would  have  defcribed  in  the  mean  time  by  the 
horizontal  impetus :  but  the  fpaces  I  H  and  I  G,  inafmuch 
as  the  motion  is  uniform,  are  as  the  velocities.  Confe¬ 
quently,  the  velocities  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  A  B  and  A  D.  And  therefore,  the  lengths  or  di¬ 
ftances  to  which  the  water  will  fpout  in  apertures  either  ho¬ 
rizontal  or  inclined,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  al¬ 
titudes. 

Hence,  as  every  body  projected  either  horizontally,  or  ob¬ 
liquely,  in  an  unrefifting  medium,  defcribes  a  parabola ; 
water  projedted  either  through  a  vertical  or  inclined  fpout, 
will  defcribe  a  parabola. 

Hence  we  have  a  way  of  making  a  delightful  kind  of  water 
arbours,  or  arches,  viz.  by  placing  feveral  inclined  tubes  in 
the  fame  right-line. 

On  thefe  principles  are  formed  various  hydraulic  engines  for 
the  raifing,  & c.  of  Fluids ,  as  pumps,  fiphons,  fountains, 
or  jets-d’-eau,  iffc.  Which  fee  defcribed  under  their  pro¬ 
per  articles,  Pump,  Siphon,  Fountain,  Spiral 
Screw,  &c. 

For  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  Fluids,  by  their  own  gra¬ 
vity,  along  open  channels,  tsc.  fee  R 1  v  e  r,  and  Wave. 
For  the  laws  of  preflure  and  motion  of  air,  confidered  as  a 
Fluid,  fee  Air,  and  Wind. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  fort  of  vegetable  jelly,  made 
of  oatmeal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  in  the  weftern  parts  of  England, 
is  to  take  half  a  peck  of  wheat  bran,  which  muft  be  loaked 
in  cold  water  three  or  four  days  ;  then  ftrain  out  the  oily  and 
milky  water  of  it,  and  boil  it  to  a  jelly  :  afterwards  feafon  it 
with  fugar,  rofe  and  orange-flower  water,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
cold,  and  thickened  again ;  and  then  eat  it  with  white  or 
rhenifh  wine,  or  milk  cream. 

FLUOR,  in  phyfics,  is5 c.  denotes  a  fluid  ;  or,  more  properly, 
the  ftate  of  a  body,  which  was  before  hard,  or  fblid,  but 
is  now  reduced  by  fufion  or  fire  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity.  See 
Fluidity,  and  Fusion. 

Gold  and  filver  will  remain  a  long  time  in  Fluor ,  kept  to  it 
by  the  intenfeft  heat,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  their  weight. 
See  Gold,  Fixity,  tffr. 

Fluor  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  modern  mineral  writers  for  fuch  foft, 
tranfparent,  ftarry  kinds  of  mineral  concretions,  as  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  amongft  oars,  and  ftones,  in  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries.  See  Mi  n  e  r  a  l,  and  Fos  s  1  l. 

Thefe  are  of  a  ftony  nature,  and  refemble  gems,  but  are  lefs 
hard  ;  and  are  called  Metallic  Fluors  :  they  melt  by  heat,  as 
ice  does  by  the  fun. 

Fluor  Albus ,  oxUterinus ,  a  kind  of  flux,  incident  to  wo¬ 
men,  popularly  called  the  Whites. 

It  confifts  in  an  irregular,  diforderly  difcharge  of  fome  cor¬ 
rupt  humour  from  the  uterus,  fometimes  white,  and  pale, 
like  whey  ;  fometimes  yellow,  green,  or  blackilh.  At  firft 
it  is  ufually  foft  and  harmlefs,  but  in  time  grows  hot,  fharp, 
and  corrofive,  and  excoriates  all  the  parts  it  touches. 

It  is  attended  with  a  pain  in  the  fpina  dorfi,  a  fwelling  of  the 
feet  and  eyes,  wearinefs,  lumbago,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  change 
of  complexion,  &c. 

It  is  frequently  produced  from  a  too  heavy  and  lafting  grief. 

It  muft  be  well  diftinguilhed  from  an  ulcer  in  the  uterus,  and 
a  gonorrhsea.  See  G  o  n  o  r  r  h  je  a. 

It  happens  to  all  ages ;  from  girls  of  three  years  old  ;  and  at 
all  times ;  before,  after,  or  even  along  with  the  menfes  j  and 
even  to  women  with  child. 

2  Etmuller 


FLU 

Etmuller  takes  it  for  a  gonnorrhaea  muliebris,  analogous  to  a 
non-virulent  gonorrhaea  in  men,  and  flowing  out  of  the 
glandulae  of  the  proftates. 

What  the  coryza  is  in  the  noftrils  ;  too  much  weepino-  in  the 
eyes;  coughing  and  hawking  in  the  fauces;  that,  according 
to  Ltmuller,  is  this  Fluor  in  women. 

According  to  Pitcairn,  all  the  difference  between  the  ve¬ 
nereal  gonorrhaea,  and  a  Fluor  albus ,  is  that  the  humour 
evacuated  in  the  latter  is  vifcid,  and  in  the  former  quite 
thin  and  forous.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  Fluor  al- 
bus  can  only  be  cured  by  medicines  proper  for  the  venereal 
clueale.  bee  Gonorrhoea. 

F  E  irjftrurnt,  muflck’  ^e  fimplefl  of  all  thofe 

of  the  wind-kind  ;  played,  by  blowing  in  it  with  the  mouth  ; 
and  the  tones  or  notes  formed  and  changed  by  flopping  or 
opening  holes  difpofed  for  that  purpofe  all  along  it.  ^  ° 

*  cLatins  call  it  fiflula,  and  fometimes  tibia,  pipe;  from 
the-  former  of  which,  fome  derive  the  word  Flute Though 
Borel  will  have  it  derived  from  jlutta,  a  lamprey,  thus  called 
a  fiuitando  influvns  ;  in  regard  the  Flute  is  long,  like  the 
lamprey,  and  has  holes  all  along  it,  like  that  fifh. 

The  antient Fiflula  or  Flutes  were  made  of  reeds  ;  afterwards 
they  were  of  wood  ;  and  at  length  of  metal.  But  how  they 
were  blown,  whether  as  our  Flutes ,  or  hautboys,  does  not 

It  is  plain,  fome  had  holes,  which  at  firfl  were  but  few  ;  but 
afterwards  increafed  to  a  greater  number  :  and  fome  had  none. 
borne  were  Angle  pipes,  and  fome  a  combination  of  feveral, 
particularly  Pan’s  fyringa,  which  conflfted  of  feven  reeds, 
joined  together  Adeways. 

reV£n  !”eods Jiad  no  hoIes’  each  g‘vinS  but  note, 
n  all  feven  diftintt  notes  ;  but  at  what  intervals,  is  not! 

•  ^no.w"  :  Perhaps  they  were  the  notes  of  the  natural,  or  dia¬ 
tonic  fcale.  See  Fistula. 

The  German  Flute  is  different  from  the  common  one - 
It  is  not  put  into  the  mouth,  by  the  end,  as  the  ordinary 
ones  are  ;  the  end  is  flopped  up  with  a  plug,  or  tampion,  but 
the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a  hole  about  half  an  inch  diftant 
from  it. 

It  is  ufually  a  foot  long,  equally  big  every  where,  and  perfo¬ 
rated  with  Ax  holes,  befide  that  of  the  mouth.  It  is  ufed  as 
a  treble  in  a  concert  of  feveral  parts. 

Its  bafe  is  double  or  quadruple  that  length. 

Flute*,  orFuiYT,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  long  veffel,  with  flat 
ribs,  #r  floor  timbers  ;  round  behind,  and  fwelled  in  the 
middle;  ferving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of  provifions  in 
fleets  or  fquadrons  of  fhips ;  though  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  mer- 
chandife. 

_  Fhc  word  Flute ,  taken  for  a  fort  of  boat,  or  veflel,  is  derived 
according  to  Borel,  from  the  antient  flatte,  a  little  boat.  In 
the  verbal  procefs  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden, 
in  the  xiith  century,  we  read,  TJnus  equum  Jiiutn  una  cum  mer- 
cibus  magni  ponderis  introduxit  fuper  injlrumevtum  de  lignis  fa- 
bricatum ,  ‘vulgariter  diaum  Fluta.  Upon  which  the  Bolland- 
iils  obferve,  that  in  fome  copies  it  is  read  jhtta ,  an  inftrument 
called  by  the  Latins  rattis ;  and  that  the  word  Jlutta  or  Jlotta 
arofe  from  flatten,  or  vlotten,  to  float.  ’ 
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or  fillings  up,  commence  from  about  one  third  of  the  height] 
of  the  column,  reckoning  from  the  bafe ;  and  are  continued 
to  the  capital:  That  is,  they  begin  and  endwiththedimi- 
^  nution  of  the  column.  See  Diminution..  , 
r  lu  r  e  s,  or  Flu  tings,  are  alfo  ufed  in  botany*  to  denote  the 
ems  and  fruits  of  certain  plants*  which  have  furrows  analo- 
^  gcus  to  thofe  of  columns. 

FLUX,  Flux  us,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  iiTue*  or 
evacuation  of  fome  humour.  See  Humour. 

Fluxes  are  various,  and  varioufly  denominated,  according  to 
their  feats,  or  the  humours  thus  voided  ;  as  a  Flux  of  the 
belly  ;  uterine  Flux,  hepatic  Flux,  falivai  Flux,  &c. 

/  f .  ux.  ot  tbe  belJ7  1S  ob  hour  kinds,  which  haye  their  re- 
ipedtive  denominations,  viz.  the  hentery,  or  Fluxus  liente - 
runs  ,  t  e  ca  iac,  or  Fluxus  chylojus  ;  diarrbaa  ;  and  dyfen~ 

fry,  op  oo  y  Flux.  See  each  explained  under  its  proper 
article,  Lient^ry,  Diarrhea, 

wound,  or  fcarification  crofs  the  crown  of  the  head  is  ufed 
N® ^12  t0  CUre  FlUXeS  and  dyfenteries*  Ph'iL  Tranfatl . 


Flute -Grafting,  fee  the  article  Engrafting. 
Flutes,  or  F  L  u  tings,  in  architecture,  are  perpendicular 
channels,  or  Cavities,  cut  along  the  fhaft  of  a  column  or  pilafter. 
-—See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  32.  lit.  d d,  fig.  28.  lit.  u  u.  alfo 
the  articles  Column,  and  Pilaster. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firfl  introduced  in  imitation 
'  of  the  plaits  of  womens  robes  ;  and  are  therefore  called  by 
the  Latins,  Jlriges ,  and  ruga.  See  Striges,  is  c. 

The  French  call  them  Cannelures ,  as  being  excavations  ;  and 
we,^  Flutes,  or  Flutings ,  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the 
mufical  inftrument  fo  called. 

They  are  chiefly  affeCted  in  the  Ionic  order,  where  they  had 
their  firfl  rife  ;  though  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  all  the  richer  or¬ 
ders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite;  but  rarely  in  the 
Doric  ;  fcarce  ever  in  the  T  ufcan.  See  I  o  n  1  c,  Corin¬ 
thian,  Composite,  Doric,  &c. 

Their  number  is  24,  though  in  the  Doric  only  20. 

Each  Flute  is  hollowed  in,  exactly  a  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
Between  the  Flutes  are  little  fpaces  that  feparate  them,  called 
by  Vitruvius,  flria,  and  by  us,  lifts ;  though  in  the  Doric, 
tbe  Flutes  are  frequently  made  to  join  each  other,  without  any 
intermediate  fpace  at  all  ,  the  lift  being  fharpened  off  to  a 
thin  edge,  which  forms  a  part  of  each  Flute. 

In  fome  buildings  we  fee  columns  with  Flutes  that  go  wind¬ 
ing  round  the  Ihaft,  fpirally  ;  but  this  is  rather  looked  on  as 
an  abufe. 

Vignola  determines  the  depth  of  the  Flutes,  by  taking  the 
angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  for  the  centre.  Vitruvius 
deferibes  it  from  the  middle  of  the  fquare,  whofe  fide  is  the 
breadth  of  the  Flute :  Which  latter  method  makes  them  deep. 
The  Flutes ,  ox  Jlriges,  are  frequently  filled  up  with  a  pro¬ 
minent,  or  fwelling  ornament,  fometimes  plain,  in  form  of 
a  ftaff  or  reed ;  and  fometimes  a  little  carved,  or  enriched, 
in  imitation  of  a  iope,  or  otherwife,  and  therefore  called 
rudentures  or  cablings  ;  and  the  columns  thus  enriched,  cabled 
columns.  See  Coium  n. 

This  is  moft  frequent  rn^the  Corinthian  order.  The  cablings, 


F  l  u  x  of  the  mouth,  or  falivai  Flux,  ^Salivation. 

1  be  Hepatic  F  L  u  x  of  the  antients,  is  by  feveral  moderns  held 
a  mere  name,  being  in  reality  a  hemorrhoidal  Flux,  out  of 
t  re  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  fo  reducible  to  the  dyfentery, 
bee  Hemorrhoids,  7 

Women  are  fubj'edt  to  three  kinds  of  Fluxes  extraordinary  z 
1  he  Arif,  called  the  menfes  or  menjlrual  Flux ,  as  happening 
every  month  ;  fometimes  courfes,  as  keeping  pace  with  the 

moon ;  and  fometimes  flowers.  See  M  e  n  s  e  s,  and  Flow¬ 
ers.  5 

The  fecond  is  after  delivery,  called  Lochia.  See  L  o  c  H 1  A. 
i  be  third  is  irregular,  and  preternatural  •  and  for  want  ofa 
ettcr  name,  called  Fluor  albus,  or  whites.  See  Fluor  albus. 
,ux,  in  hydography,  a  regular,  periodical  motion  of  the  fea, 
happening  twice  in  twenty-four  hours ;  wherein  the  water 
is  railed,  and  driven  violently  againft  the  Ihores. 

he  Flux  or  Flow,  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide  ;  the 
other,  whereby  the  water  finks  and  retires,  is  called  the 
reflux,  ox  ebb.  See  Tides. 

There  is  always  a  kind  of  reft,  'or  ceffation  of  about  half  an 
hour,_  between  the  Flux  and  reflux  ;  during  which  the  water 
is  at  its  greateft  height,  called  high-wate^ 

e  Flux  is  made  by  the  motions  of  the  water  of  the  fea 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles;  which,  in  its  pronto 
ftnkmg  agamft  the  coatts  in  its  way,  and  meeting  with  op- 
poiition  from  them,  fwells,  and  where  it  can  find  paffage  as 
m  flats,  rivers  £<ir.  rifes  up  and  runs  into  the  land.  8 
This  motion  follows  in  fome  meafure  the  courfe  of  the  moon  • 
as  it  lofts,  or  comes  later  every  day  by  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  or  more  precifely,  48  minutes:  and  by  fo  mud 

1  the  m,°  ™  °f  ‘h,e  m°°n  flower  tha"  ‘hat  of  the^  fun.  It  b 
always  lngheft  and  greateft  in  full  moons,  particularly  thofe 
ot  the  equinoxes.  In  fome  parts,  as  at  mount  St.  Michael 
it  raftes  eighty  or  mnet,  feet ;  though  in  the  open  fea  it  neve? 
rifes  above  a  foot,  or  two  ;  and  in  fome  places,  as  about  the 
Viorea,  there  is  no  Flux  at  all. 

It  runs  up  fome  rivers  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Un 

hJYu'rry  “  7  E°£S  eigh‘>'>  viz-  near  <°  Kingfton 

Above  London-bridge  the  water  flows  four  hours,  and  ebbs 
eig  it  ;  and  below  the  bridge,  flows  five  hours,  and  ebbs 
feven.  See  Flood. 

F  l  v  x-Powders  are  thofe  prepared  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the 
harder  metals  ;  as  alfo  to  melt  oars,  in  order  to  difeover  what 
proportion  of  metal  they  contain.  See  F  u  s  i  o  n 
Powder  of  antimony  is  a  very  good  Flux  powde?  By  this 
alone  may  you  readily  melt  iron  or  fteel  in  a  crucible,  with 
an  ordinary  charcoal  fire.  See  Antimony;  fee  alfo 
Founder  y.  *  <UIC* 

FLUXION,  in  medicine,  a  fudden  collection  of  morbid, 
matter  in  any  part  of  the  body.  10  a 

Fluxions  arife  either  from  the  weaknefs,  flaccidity,  and  in¬ 
activity  of  the  partaffefted,  which  does  not  difperfe,  pro¬ 
trude,  or  expel  the  humours  naturally  received  into  it -  Or 
from  the  derivation  of  fome  extraordinary  quantity  of'nec 
cant  matter  from  fome  other  part.  7  ^ 

This  latter  Is  properly  called  dejiuxim,  and  by  the  antients 
attraction,  bee  Uefluxion.  ’ 

A  Fluxion,  or  deflation  on  the  trachea  and  lungs,  is  called  a 
catarrh.  See  Catarrh. 

Flux'  0  V’  Newtonian  analyf.s,  denotes  the  velocity 
with  which  a  flowing  quantity  is  increafed  by  its  generative 
mot.on  -By  winch  it  Hands  contradiftinguilhed  from  flZ 
era  or  th quantity,  which  is  gradually,  and  indefi 

nicely  increafing ;  after  the  manner  of  a  fpace  which  S, 

in  motion  deferibes.  P  Whlch  a  hodT 

Mrii0f  Fl,U„xions>  “  the  arithmetic  and  analyf.s  of 
Flux, our,  and  fluents  or  flowing  quantities.  7 

Foreigners  ufually  define  the  method  of  fluxion:  the  arith 

^r'ab’l/quTncUli’  -  °  ,n1finitelF»  or  rather  indefinitely,  toil 
or  infinitelv  fmill  ’  °r  '  •'  met  )oJ  of  finding  an  infinitefimal, 

number  of  7tim«  Z™"7’  wh,ich  bei,,g  ,ake"  an 
I  kTi  si  t  e  ’  b*COmeS  C,UaI  3  E'Ven  l^tity-  See 
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Sir  I.  Newton,  and  after  him  the  Englifh  authors,  call  thefe 
infinitely  fmall  quantities,  moments  ;  as  confidering  them  as 
the  momentary  increments  or  decrements  of  variable  quanti¬ 
ties,  e.  gr.  of  a  line  confidered  as  generated  by  the  flux  ot  a 
point ;  "or  of  a  furface  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  line. 
Accordingly,  the  variable  quantities  are  called  fluent  or  flow¬ 
ing  quantities ;  and  the  method  of  finding  either  the  Fluxion , 
or  the  fluent,  the  method  of  Fluxions . 

M.  Leibnitz,  confiders  the  fame  infinitely  fmall  quantities 
as  the  differences,  or  differentials  of  two  quantities;  and  calls 
the  method  of  finding  thofe  differences,  the  differential  cal¬ 
culus.  See  Calculus  dfferentialis . 

Each  of  thefe  ways  of  confidering  and  denominating,  has  its 
advantages  ;  which  the  retainers  to  this  or  that  method  ftre- 
nuoufly  affert. 

Flowing  quantities,  i.  e.  fuch  as  in  the  genefis  of  figures  by 
local  motion,  are  continually  increafing  and  diminifhing,  are 
certainly  very  properly  denominated  fluents :  And  as  all  fi¬ 
gures  may  be  conceived  as  fo  generated  ;  the  infinitely  fmall 
increments,  or  decrements  of  fuch  quantities  are  very  natu¬ 
rally  denominated  Fluxions.  See  Moment. 

Befide  this  difference  in  the  name,  there  is  another  in  the 
notation. 

Sir  I.  Newton  expreffes  the  Fluxion  of  a  quantity,  as  x ,  by  a 

• 

dot  placed  over  it,  as  x  ;  and  M.  Leibnitz  expreffes  his  dif¬ 
ferential  of  the  fame  x  by  prefixing  a  d,  as  d  x  ;  each  of  which 
methods  of  notation  has  likewife  its  advantage.  See  diffe¬ 
rential  Calculus. 

Setting  afide  thefe  circumftances,  the  two  methods  are  the 
fame. 

The  method  of  Fluxions  is  one  of  the  greatefl,  moft  fubtil 
and  fublime  difcoveries  of  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  age  : 
It  opens  a  new  world  to  us,  and  extends  our  knowledge,  as 
it  were,  to  infinity.  It  carries  us  beyond  the  bounds  that 
feemed  to  have  been  prefcribed  to  the  human  mind  ;  at  leaf! 
infinitely  beyond  thofe  to  which  the  antient  geometry  was 
confined. 

The  hiftory  of  this  important  difcovery,  as  frefh  as  it  is,  is  a 
little  dark,  and  imbroiled.  Two  of  the  greatefl:  men  of  this 
age  do  both  of  them  claim  the  invention.  Sir  I.  Newton, 
and  M.  Leibnitz  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  for  the 
method  itfelf,  than  the  zeal  wherewith  the  partifans  of  either 
fide  have  afferted  their  title. 

To  give  the  reader  a  juft  view  of  this  noble  difpute,  and  of 
the  pretenfions  of  each  party,  we  fhall  lay  before  him  the 
origins  of  the  difcovery,  and  mark  where  each  claim  com¬ 
menced,  and  how  it  was  fupported. 

The  firft  time  the  method  made  its  appearance  in  publick, 
was  in  1684  ;  when  M.  Leibnitz  gave  the  rules  thereof  in 
the  Leipfick  Adis  of  that  year ;  but  the  demonftrations  he  kept 
to  himfelf.  The  two  brothers,  the  Bernoulli’s,  were  pre- 
fently  ftruck  with  it ;  and  found  out  the  demonftrations, 
though  very  difficult  ;  and  pradtifed  the  calculus  with  fur- 
prizing  fuccefs. 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  it,  till  the  year  1687;  when  Sir 
I.  Newton’s  admirable  Principia  came  forth,  which  is  almoft 
wholly  founded  on  the  fame  calculus. 

The  common  opinion  at  that  time,  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac,  and 
M.  Leibnitz  had  each  invented  it  about  the  fame  time  :  And 
what  confirmed  it,  was,  that  neither  of  them  mady  any 
mention  of  the  other  :  and  that,  though  they  agreed  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  thing,  yet  they  differed  in  their  ways  of 
conceiving  ;  called  it  by  different  names  ;  and  ufed  different 
characters. 

In  effedt,  M.  Leibnitz’s  charadler,  was  fuppofed  by  foreign¬ 
ers  to  be  fomewhat  more  commodious  than  that  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton ;  accordingly  the  method  foon  fpreading  itfelf 
throughout  Europe,  M.  Leibnitz’s  charadler  went  with  it ; 
by  which  means  the  geometricians  were  infenfibly  accuftomed 
to  look  on  him  as  the  foie,  or  principal  inventor. 

The  two  great  authors  themfelves,  without  any  feeming  con¬ 
cern,  or  difpute  as  to  the  property  of  the  invention,  enjoy’d 
the  glorious  profpedl  of  the  progreffes  continually  making 
under  their  aufpices,  till  the  year  1699  ;  when  the  peace  be¬ 
gan  to  be  difturbed. 

M.  Fatio,  in  a  treatife  of  the  line  of  fwiftefl  defcent ,  having 
declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  own  Sir  I.  Newton,  as  the  firft 
inventor  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  the  firft  by  many 
years ;  and  that  he  left  the  world  to  judge,  whether  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz,  the  fecond  inventor,  had  taken  any  thing  from  him  : 
This  precife  diftindlion  between  firft  and  fecond  inventor, 
with  the  fufpicion  it  infinuated,  raifed  a  controverfy  between 
M.  Leibnitz,  fupported  by  the  editors  of  the  Leipflc  Adis , 
and  the  Englifh  geometricians,  who  declared  for  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  never  appeared  on  the  fcene;  his  glory  was 
become  that  of  the  nation,  and  his  adherents,  warm  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country,  needed  him  not  to  animate  them. 
Writings  fucceeded  each  other  but  fiowly,  on  either  fide  ; 
probably  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  places  ;  but  the  con¬ 
troverfy  grew  ftill  hotter  and  hotter  k  Till  at ’length  it  came 
to  fuch  pafs  that  in  the  year  17 1 1,  M.  Leibnitz  complained 
to  the  royal  Society,  that  Dr.  Keil  had  accufed  him  of  pub- 


lifhing  the  method  of  Fluxions  invented  by  Sir  I.  Newton, 
under  other  names,  and  charadlers. 

He  infilled,  that  no  body  knew  better  than  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf, 
that  he  had  ftolen  nothing  from  him  ;  and  required  that  Dr. 
Keil  fhould  publickly  difavow  the  ill  confirudlion  which 
might  be  put  on  his  words. 

The  fociety,  here  appealed  to  as  judge,  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  all  the  old  letters,  papers,  iA c.  that  had  paffed 
among  the  feveral  mathematicians,  relating  to  the  point  ; 
and  after  a  ftridl  examen  of  all  the  evidences  that  could  be 
procured,  gave  in  their  report,  “  That  it  did  not  appear  that 
“  M.  Leibnitz  knew  any  thing  of  the  differential  calculus 
<c  before  a  letter  wrote  him  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  fent  to 
“  him  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1672  ;  wherein  the  method  of 
cc  Fluxions  was  fufficiently  explained,  to  let  a  man  of  his  fa- 
“  gacity  into  the  whole  matter ;  and  that  Sir  I.  Newton  had 
“  even  invented  his  method  before  the  year  1669,  an^  °f 
<c  confequence  fifteen  years  before  M.  Leibnitz  had  given 
“  any  thing  on  the  fubjedt  in  the  Leipflc  Adis .”  And  thence 
they  concluded,  that  Dr.  Keil  had  not  at  all  injured  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz  in  what  he  had  faid. 

The  fociety  printed  this  cenfure  of  theirs,  together  with  all 
the  pieces  and  materials  relating  thereto,  under  the  title  of 
Commerciwn  epiflolicum  de  analyfl  promota ,  London,  1712. 
This  book  was  carefully  diftributed  through  Europe,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  title  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  the  difcovery  ;  for 
Sir  Ifaac,  as  already  hinted,  never  appeared  in  it :  whether  it 
were,  that  he  trufted  his  honour  with  his  compatriots,  who 
were  zealous  enough  in  the  caufe  ;  or  whether  it  were,  that 
he  was  even  fuperior  to  the  glory  thereof. 

M.  Leibnitz  and  his  friends  could  not  fhew  the  fame  indiffe¬ 
rence  :  He  was  accufed  of  a  theft  ;  and  the  whole  commer - 
cium  epiflolicum  either  expreffes  it  in  terms,  or  infinuates  it. — 
Soon  after  the  publication  thereof,  a  loofe  fheet  was  printed 
at  Paris,  in  behalf  of  M.  Leibnitz,  then  at  Vienna.  It  is 
wrote  with  a  world  of  zeal  and  fpirit,  and  maintains  boldly, 
that  the  method  of  Fluxions  had  not  preceded  that  of  diffe¬ 
rences  ;  and  even  infinuates,  that  it  might  have  arifen  from  it. 
The  detail  of  the  proofs  on  each  fide  would  be  too  long,  and 
could  not  be  underftood  without  a  large  comment,  which 
mull  enter  into  the  deepeft  geometry. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  begun  to  work  upon  a  commercium  epifloli¬ 
cum :,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  blit  he  died 
before  it  was  compleated. 

It  muft  be  owned  there  are  ftrong  prefumptions  in  favour  of 
M.  Leibnitz;  prefumptions,  we  mean,  that  he  was  no  pla¬ 
giary  :  For  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  firft  inventor,  is 
paft  all  difpute  ;  his  glory  is  fecure  ;  the  reafonablepart,  even 
among  the  foreigners,  allow  it ;  and  the  queftion  is  only, 
whether  M.  Leibnitz  took  it  from  him,  or  fell  upon  the 
fame  thing  with  him  :  For  in  his  theory  of  the  ahflradl  notions , 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  royal  academy,  in  1671.  before 
he  had  feen  any  thing  of  Sir  I.  Newton’s,  he  already  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall  quantities,  fome  greater  than  others  ;  which 
is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  fyftem. 

The  dodlrine  coniifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  diredl  method  of 
Fluxion r,  called  alfo  calculus  dfferentialis ,  and  the  inverfe  me¬ 
thod  of  Fluxions ,  or  calculus  integralis. 

The  latter  is  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  and  is  a  fequel 
of  it.  Both  of  them  are  adopted  into  the  new  geometry, 
and  make  reigning  methods  therein. 

The  firft  defcends  from  finite,  to  infinite  ;  the  latter  afcends 
from  infinitely  fmall,  to  finite  ;  the  one  de-compounds  a  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  other  re-eftablifhes  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  diredl  method  of  Fluxions  amounts  to 
this  problem  :  The  length  of  the  fpace  defcribed  being  conti¬ 
nually,  (that  is,  at  all  times  given)  to  find  the  velocity  at  any 
time  propofed. 

The  foundation  of  the  inverfe  method  of  Fluxions  amounts 
to  this  problem  :  The  velocity  of  the  motion  being  continu¬ 
ally  given  to  find  the  fpace  defcribed  by  it  at  any  time  pro¬ 
pofed. 

Diredl  method  ^/Fluxion  s. — All  finite  magnitudes  are  here 
conceived  to  be  refolved  into  infinitely  fmall  ones ;  which 
are  the  elements,  moments,  or  differences  thereof. 

The  art  of  finding  thefe  infinitely  fmall  quantities,  and  of 
working  on  them,  and  difcovering  other  infinite  quantities 
by  their  means,  makes  the  diredl  method  of  Fluxions. 

What  renders  the  knowledge  of  infinitely  fmall  quantities  of 
fuch  infinite  ufe  and  extent,  is  that  they  have  relations  to 
each  other,  which  the  finite  magnitudes,  whereof  they  are 
the  infinitefimals,  have  not. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  in  a  curve  of  any  kind  whatever,  the  infinitely 
fmall  differences  of  the  ordinate  and  abfciffe,  have  the  ratio 
to  each  other,  not  of  the  ordinate,  and  abfciffe,  but  of  the 
ordinate  and  fubtangent ;  and  of  confequence,  the  abfciffe 
and  ordinate  alone  being  known,  give  the  fubtangent  un¬ 
known  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  tangent  itfelf. 
See  the  inverfe  method  of  ¥  luxions. 

The  method  of  notation  in  Fluxions ,  introduced  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  Sir  I.  Newton,  is  thus  : 

The  variable,  or  flowing  quantity,  to  be  uniformly  aug¬ 
mented,  as  fuppofe  the  abfciffe  of  a  curve,  he  denotes 
by  1,  or  unite  ;  and  the  other  flowing  quantities  he  de¬ 
notes 
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notes  by  the  letters  v  x  y  z  ;  and  their  Fluxions  by  the  fame 
letters  with  dots  placed  over  them,  thus  v  x  y  z. 

Again,  as  the  Fluxions  themfelves  are  alfo  variable  quantities, 
and  are  continually  increafing,  or  decreafing  ;  he  conliders 
the  velocities  with  which  they  increafe  or  decreale,  as  the 
Fluxions  of  the  former  Fluxions ,  or  fecond  Fluxions ;  which 

are  denoted  with  two  dots  over  them,  thus,  y  x  z. 

Aftei  the  tame  manner  one  may  confider  the  augments,  anc 
diminutions  of  thefe,  as  their  Fluxions  alfo,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  c .  Fluxions ,  which  will  be 
•  •  •  ••••••  .  ,  m  t 

noted  thus,  y  x  z:  y  x  z:  y  x  z  he. 

Laftly,  if  the  flowing  quantity  be  a  furd,  as  y'-  ;  a—b; 

he  notes  its  Fluxion  y/  :  a  b :  If  a  fraction - he 

xx  ^ _ 

notes  it,  *  :  -*■%  V.  Wallis’s  Algebra ,  p.  302. 

d — y  J  7 

The  chief  fcope  and  buflnefs  of  Fluxions ,  is,  from  the  flow¬ 
ing  quantity  given,  to  find  the  Fluxion :  for  this,  we  {hall  lay 
down  one  general  rule,  as  ftated  by  Dr.  Wallis  j  and  after - 
wards  app  y  and  exemplify  it  in  the  feveral  cafes.— 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  equation  feparately  by  the  feveral 
indices  of  the  powers  of  all  the  flowing  quantities  contained 
in  that  term  5  and  in  each  multiplication,  change  one  root 
<t  °r  Je«er  of  the  power  into  its  proper  Fluxion  :  The  aggre- 
gate  of  all  the  produces  connected  together  by  their  proper 
ligns,  will  be  the  Fluxion  of  the  equation  defired.” 

X  he  application  of  this  rule  will  be  contain’d  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cafes. 

In  the  general:  To  exprefs  the  Fluxions  of  Ample  varia¬ 
ble  quantities  as  already  mentioned,  you  need  only  put  the 
letter,  or  letters,  which  exprefs  them,  with  a  dot  over  them  : 
thus,  the  Fluxion  of  x  is  x,  and  the  Fluxion  of  y  is  y,  and  the 
Fluxion  of  x-fy+v+z,  is  x-j-y-j-v+z,  &c. 

Note,  For  the  Fluxion  of  permanent  quantities,  when  any 
fuch  are  in  the  equation,  you  muft  imagine  o,  or  a  cy¬ 
pher  3  for  fuch  quantities  can  have  no  Fluxion ,  properly 
fpeaking,  becaufe  they  are  without  motion,  or  invariable. 
To  find  the  Flexions  of  the  products  of  two  or  more  va¬ 
riable  or  flowing  quantities,  —  multiply  the  Fluxion  of  each 
fimple  quantity  by  the  factors  of  the  produdts,  or  the  produdt 
of  all  the  reft  3  and  connect  the  laft  products  by  their  proper 
figns  j  the  fum,  or  aggregate,  is  the  Fluxion  fought. 

•  • 

Thus,  the  Fluxion  of  x  y,  is  xy-\-xy  3  and  the  Fluxion  pf 

•  •  • 

X  y  z ,  is  x  y  z^x  y  z-\-x  y  x 3  and  the  Fluxion  of  x  v  y  z,  is 

•  •  .  . 

x  vy  z-f-x  v  y  a-j-x  vy  z-\-x  vy  z  5  and  the  Fluxion  of  a 

x  x  by  b—y  (the  common  product  being  a  b-\~b  x—y  a 

•  '  •  •  » 

—  xy)  will  be  b  x*—y  a  —  xy — x  y 

To  find  the  Fl  u  x  1  o  n  of  a  fraction, — multiply  the  Fluxion  of 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  and  after  it  place  (with 
the  fign  — )  the  Fluxion  of  the  denominator  5  this  will  be  the 
numerator,  and  the  fquare  of  the  denominator  will  be  the 
denominator  of  the  fradtion  exprefling  the  Fluxion  of  the  given 
fraction. 

x 

Thus  the  Fluxion  of  —  is  xy  — x y. 

y  yy 

X 

For  fuppofe  =z,  then  will  x=y  2:3  which  equal  quan- 

y  '  .  . 

tities  will  have  equal  Fluxions  3  therefore  x—yz~\-zy, 

J  *  *  *  ,  _  *  x  —  xy 

and  x  —  zy=zzy  3  and  dividing  all  by  y _  —  -x  — 

X  •  .  y 

(  becaufe  —  =  z  )  y  x  —  x  y  :  Wherefore  this  laft  is  the 

y  y  y 

X  x  . 

Fluxion  of  the  fraction  — rrzj  becaufe  z  being  — — ,  z  will 

y  y 

x 

be  equal  to  the  Fluxion  of  — . 

y 

a  — xa 

And  the  Fluxion  of  —  will  be - 3  for  the  permanent 

X  XX 

quantity  a  having  no  Fluxion ,  there  can  be  no  produdt  of 
the  Fluxion  of  the  numerator  into  the  denominator,  as  there 
would  have  been,  had  a  been  x,  z,  or  any  other  variable 

quantity. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  a  power,  “-multiply  the  power  (firft 
brought  one  degree  lower)  by  the  index  of  that  firft  power  3 
and  the  produdt  by  the  Fluxion  of  the  root. 

Thus,  the  Fluxion  of  x  x  will  be  2  x  x  3  for  x  x  x  X  x  3 

•  *  • 

but  the  Fluxion  of  x  X  zz=x  x-j-x  xz=  1  x  x,  &c.  and  the 
Fluxion  of  33  will  be  3XX  x.  That  of  x8  will  be  8  x7  x ,  he. 


FLU 

Or  if  m  exprefs  the  index  of  any  power,  as  fuppofe  *«,  its 
_ .  •  • 

Fluxion  will  be  m  xm — *x,  or  mxxm — r:  For  x  in  brought 
one  degree  lower  (m  being  a  general  index)  muft  be  ; 
then  that  x  by  in,  the  index,  makes  m  xm—1  3  and  this  laft 

by  the  Fluxion  of  the  root,  produces  m  xUl~x  x. 

It  the  power  be  produced  from  a  binomial,  &c.  as  fuppofe 

x  x  — i~  2  x  y  -f-  y  y,  its  Fluxion  will  be  2  x  x  -}~  2  x  X 
•  • 

2  x  y  -j-  2  y  y. 

t 

If  the  exponent  be  negative,  as  fuppofe  x — ™  or  x”,  its 
Fluxion  will  be  —  in  x  x  — m r. 

Or,  if  you  would  do  it  by  way  of  fradtion. 


•m  x 


m — 1 


X 


x2  in 


*x  m 


(for  the  fquare  of  xm  is  as  well  x2m  as  xw*)  or,  according  to 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  method,  which  is  yet  fhorter, 

T  x  in  — }—  1 . 

it  the  power  be  imperfedt,  i.  e.  if  its  exponent  be  a  fra&ion, 

n  m 

as  fuppofe  /  :  x*  3  or  in  the  other  notation  x”,  fuppofe 

x  —  z  :  Then  if  you  raife  up  each  member  to  the  power 
ot  n,  it  will  ftand  thus,  x —  z»  3  the  Fluxion  of  which  will 

be,  by  this  general  rule,  m  xm — 1  X  —  n  z«— 1*.  Where- 

.  m  x  x  m~x 

fore  z  will  be  =  - -  (by  dividing  both  parts  by 

n  zn— 1 

m  x  x  m—i  m  1  .  m  .  „ 

n  z«-i  )  and - —  —  x”  x  3  or  —  x  V  : 

nzn—*  n  n 

m 

putting  inftead  of  n  zm~x,  its  value  n 

Hence,  to  find  the  Fluxion  of  any  kind  of  power,  proceed 
thus :  —Multiply  the  power  given  by  its  index  or  exponent 
and  then  that  produdt  by  the  Fluxion  of  the  root  of  the 
power  given  3  and  after  that,  fubtraa  1,  or  unity,  from  the 
index  of  the  power. 

To  find  the  Fluxions  of  furd  quantities — Suppofe  it  required 
to  find  the  Fluxion  of  -y/  2  r  x  —  xx,  or  2  r  x  —  x  j 
Suppofe  2  r  x  —  x  x  j  i  —  z  3  then  is  2  r  z  —  x  x  —  z  z  i 

*  •  • 

and  confequently  r  x  —  x  x  —  z  z  ;  and,  by  divifion, 

•  • 

r  x  xx.  7-  x  xx 

- 2=  z  =  (by  fubftitution  ) - —  to  the 


Fluxion  of  2  r  x  —  x  x. 


2  rx — xx 


If  it  be  required  to  find  the  Fluxion  of  ay —  x  *  |  3  3  for 
ay  — x  xj  3  put  z  3  then  ay~xx  =  z?,  and  ay  —  2  xx 

z=jz  5  z :  And  multiplying  by  3,  3  a  y  —  6  x  x 

- t  *  *  •  • 

—  z  z  3  and  confequently,  3^zfy  —  6  z\  x  x  —  ^  e- 

qual  (  fubftituting  ay  —  xx|  2  =  zf)  3  a3  yZy^6az 
*  •  • 

*2  yy-h  3a  x4  y  —  6a2y2  x  X~\- 12  ay  x3  x— 6x5  x  — 
to  the  Fluxion  of  a  y  • —  ^  *3. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  quantities  compounded  of  ratio¬ 
nal  and  furd  quantities - let  it  be  required  to  find  the 

Fluxion  of  b  x*-\-c  a  x  e  a*  x  V  x  x  -i-  a  »  pnf. 

b  x2  -f  c  a  x  4.  e  a*  =  p,  and  x  x  «  a  =  q.  ’  Then 
the  given  quantity  is  p  q~z,  and  the  Fluxion  thereof  is 

X  X 


pq  +  qp  —  z:  But?  is—  /xx-f  a  a,  and p  is=2  b  x  x 

-jyc  ax;  therefore  in  the  equation  p  f-\-qp  —  z,  if  in 
the  place  of >,  q,  p,  q,  we  reftore  the  quantities  they  reprefen t, 
we  {hall  have  b  xr  -J-  c  a  x2  c  a3  x  x  x  4-2  ^xx 

y/  XX  J[~  a  a 


✓  XX  +  C*  x  ^x  +  flaxiri.  Which 

being  reduced  to  one  denomination,  gives  2  a  c  x* 

±i5aJLrL-iif  *  x  >-|-  x  n3  x  x  =  i  -  to  the  Fluxion  of 
aJ  x  x  a  a 
the  given  quantity. 

Inverfe  method  of  Fluxions,  or  calculus  mtregalii,  confifts 
thereof5  infinUe  maSnitudci>>  the  infijutely  finall  parts 


It 
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,Tt  proceeds,  as  already  obferved,  from  infinitely  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  to  finite  ;  and  recompounds  and  fums  up  what  the  other 
has  refolvqd  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  fummatory  calculus. 
But  what  that  has  decompounded,  this  does  not  always  re- 
eftablifh  ;  fo  that  the  inverfe  method  is  limited,  and  imper- 
fe&  ;  at  leaf!  hitherto.  If  it  were  once  compleat,  geometry 
would  be  arrived  at  its  laft  perfedtion, 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  office,  take  the  inftance  al¬ 
ready  propofed  in  the  diredl  method  :  in  that  the  infinitely 
fmall  quantities  of  the  ordinates  and  abfcifs,  being  known, 
give  the  fubtangent  required.  In  this,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fubtangent  of  an  unknown  curve  being  had,  gives  the  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall  quantities  of  the  abfcifs  and  ordinate  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  and  of  confequence  the  abfcifs  and  ordinate  them- 
felves  ;  which  are  finite  magnitudes,  in  whofe  relation  the 
whole  effence  of  the  curve  is  founded. 

But  the  diftinguifhing  ufe  of  this  method  is  in  meafuring. 
The  bafe  of  a  parallelogram  multiplied  by  the  infinitely  fmall 
element  of  its  altitude,  gives  an  infinitely  fmall  parallelogram  ; 
which  is  the  element  of  the  finite  parallelogram,  and  is  re¬ 
peated  an  infinity  of  times  therein,  i.  e.'  as  many  times  as 
there  are  points  in  the  height  of  the  parallelogram. 

To  have  the  finite  parallelogram,  therefore,  by  means  of  its 
element,  the  element  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  altitude ; 
which  is  the  inverfe  method  of  Fluxions ,  re-afcending  from 
the  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  to  the  finite. 

Such  a  circuit  of  infinitefimals,  it  is  true,  were  impertiment 
in  fo  fimple  a  cafe  ;  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  furfaces 
terminated  by  curves,  the  method  then  becomes  necefiary,  or 
at  leaf!  fuperior  to  any  other. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  in  a  parabola,  the  fpace  included  between  two 
infinitely  near  ordinates,  an  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  the  axis, 
and  an  infinitely  little  arch  of  the  curve :  it  is  certain,  this 
infinitely  fmall  furface  is  no  parallelogram  ;  lince  the  two  pa¬ 
rallel  ordinates  which  terminate  it  on  one  fide,  are  not  equal ; 
and  the  arch  of  the  curve,  oppofite  to  the  little  portion  of  the 
axis,  is  frequently  neither  equal  nor  parallel  thereto.  And 
yet  this  furface,  which  is  no  parallelogram,  may  be  confi- 
dered,  in  the  ftricleft:  geometry,  as  if  it  really  were  one,  by 
reafon  it  is  infinitely  fmall,  and  the  error,  of  confequence,  in¬ 
finitely  little,  i.  e.  none. 

So  that  to  meafure  it,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  multiply  an 
ordinate  of  the  parabola  by  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  the 
axis  correfponding  thereto.  Thus  we  have  the  element  of 
the  whole  parabola  ;  which  element  being  raifed  by  the  in¬ 
verfe  method  to  a  finite  magnitude,  is  the  whole  furface  of 
the  parabola. 

This  advantage  fo  peculiar  to  the  geometry  of  infinites,,  of 
being  able  without  any  error  to  treat  little  arches  of  curves, 
as  if  they  were  right  lines  ;  curvilinear  fpaces,  as  if  redti- 
linear  ones,  bY;  enables  it  not  only  to  go  with  more  eafe  and 
readinefs  than  the  antient  geometry,  to  the  fame  truths ;  but 
to  reach  a  great  number  of  truths  inacceffible  to  the  other. 

Its  operations,  in  effedt,  are  more  eafy,  and  its  difcoveries 
more  extenfive ;  and  fimplicity  and  univerfality  are  its  dif¬ 
tinguifhing  characters. 

Fo  find  the  fiowing  quantity  belonging  to  any  Fluxion  given. 
—  To  have  the  dodtrine  of  the  inverfe  method  correlpond 
and  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  diredt,  we  will  apply  it  in  the 
fame  cafes. 

In  the  general :  to  exprefs  the  variable  quantity  of  a  Fluxion , 
there  needs  nothing  but  to  write  the  letters  without  the  dots. 

Thus  the  flowing  quantities  of  x  y  z,  zrexyz. 

To  find  the  flowing  quantities  belonging  to  the  Fluxion  of  the 
produdt  of  two  quantities ; 

Divide  each  member  of  the  Fluxion  by  the  fluxionary  quan¬ 
tity,  or  letter ;  or  change  the  fluxionary  letter  into  the  proper 
flowing  quantity  of  which  it  is  the  Fluxion  :  the  quotients  con¬ 
nected  by  their  proper  figns  will  be  the  flowing  quantities 
fought. 

Only,  if  the  letters  be  all  exadtly  the  fame,  the  flowing 
quantity  will  be  a  fimple  one,  whofe  parts  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
nected  together  by  the  figns  -J-.  and  — . 

To  find  the  flowing  quantity  belonging  to  the  Fluxion  of  any 
power,  either  perfedt  or  imperfedt. — Take  the  fluxionary  let¬ 
ter  or  letters  out  of  the  equation  :  then  augment  the  index  of 
the  Fluxion  by  i,  or  unity  :  laftly,  divide  the  Fluxion  by  the 
index  of  its  power  fo  increafed  by  unity. 

•  • 

Thus  fuppofe  3  x  x  x  propofed ;  by  taking  away  x  it  will 
be  3  x  x  x  :  and  by  increafing  its  index  by  unity,  it  will  be 
3  x  x  x ;  then  dividing  it  by  3,  its  now  (augmented)  index, 
the  quotient  will  be  at  *  x,  the  flowing  quantity  required. 

.  n — 1 

n  .  m 

Again,  fuppofe  —  x  x  a  Fluxion  propofed :  By  taking  away 
m  n 

n  m~x 

the  fluxionary  x,  it  will  be  —  x 

m 

71 
►— » 

n  . 771 

index  by  unity  (/.  *.  by  taking  away  —  1)  it  wffl  be  —  x  : 

m 


And  laftly,  by  dividing  the  remaining  part  of  the  Fluxion  by 
n 

• — ,  prefixed  to,  or  multiplied  into  the  quotient  will  be 


m 


>— • 

x  m‘,  which  is  the  flowing  quantity  fought. 

The  ufes  of  the  diredt  method  of  Fluxions ,  fee  fpecified  under 

the  articles  Maximis  and  Minimis,  Tangents,  bV. _ 

Thofe  of  the  inverfe  method,  fee  under  Qu  adrature 
of  curves  ;  Rectification  of  curves Cubature  of 
folids ,  &c. 

To  FLY  grofis ,  in  falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  fhe  flics  at 
the  great  birds,  as  cranes,  geefe,  herons*  bV. 

F  l  Y  on  head ,  is  when  the  hawk  miffing  her  quarry,  betakes 
herfelf  to  tire  next  check,  as  crows,  £f fc.  See  Hawk. 
FLYBOAT,  a  large  veflTel,  with  a  broad  bow,  ufed  by  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  coafting  trade. — Some  of  them  will  carry  800 
ton  of  goods.  See  Boat,  and  Vessel. 

FLYERS,  in  architecture,  fuch  ftairs  as  go  ftrait,  and  fio  not 
wind  round,  nor  the  fteps  mads  tapering  ;  but  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  each  ftair  and  the  ends  relpedtively  parallel  to 
one  another.  , 

So  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  defigned  heighf,1 
there  is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then  you  fly  again,  with! 
fieps  every  where  of  the  fame  breadth  and  length  as  before. 
See  Stair-case. 

FLYING,  the  progreffive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other  wing¬ 
ed  animal  in  the  liquid  air.  See  F  l  i  g  h  t,  and  B  x  r  d.  ° 
Flying  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  Flying  is  that  performed  by  an  apparatus  or  ftryc- 
ture  of  parts  concerted  for  that  end  by  nature  herfelf.  Such 
is  that  of  molt  birds,  and  infedls  ;  and  fome  fifties. 

In  Virginia,  and  New  England,  they  have  alfo  flying  harts. 
P hilojoph.  Tranfafi.  N°  127.  And  in  Languedoc ,  flying 
grafhoppers,  about  an  inch  long,  wherewith  the  ground,  in 
feveral  parts,  in  the  year  1685.  was  covered  one  third  of  a 
foot  deep. — Ibid.  N°  182. 

The  parts  of  birds,  bY.  chiefly  concerned  in  Flyings  are  the 
wings,  and  tail  :  by  the  fir  ft,  the  bird  fuftains  and  wafts  him- 
felf  along  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  he  is  affifted  in  afcending  and 
defending,  to  keep  his  body  poifed  and  upright,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  vacillations  thereof.  See  Wing  and  Tail. 

It  is  by  the  largenefs  and  ftrength  of  the  peaoral  mufcles 
that  birds  are  fo  well  difpofed  for  quick,  ftrong,  and  conti¬ 
nued  Flying.— Thefe  mufcles,  which  in  men  are  fcarce  a  feven- 
tieth  part  of  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  in  birds,  exceed  and  out- 
weigh  all  the  other  mufcles  taken  together  :  upon  which  Mr. 
Wjlloughby  makes  this  reflection,  that  if  it  be  poffible  for  man 
to  fiy,  his  wings  muft  be  fo  contrived  and  adapted,  that  he 
may  make  ufe  of  his  legs,  and  not  his  arms,  in  managing 
them.  See  Pectoral  tnufcle.  ~ 

The  Flying  of  birds  is  thus  effedted  : 

The  bird  firft  bends  his  legs,  and  fprings  with  a  violent  leap 
from  the  ground  :  then  opens  or  expands  the  jointures  of  his 
wings,  fo  as  to  make  a  right-line,  perpendicular  to  the  Tides- 
of  his  body.  Thus,  as  the  wings  with  the  feathers  therein, 
commute  one  continued  lamina  ;  being  now  railed  a  little 
above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force 
and  velocity,  perpendicularly  againft  the  Tubjedt  air  ;  the  air 
though  a  fluid,  rehfts  thofe  fuccuffions  both  from  its  natural 
inactivity,  and  from  its  elafticity,  which  makes  it  reftore 
itfelf,  after  it  has  been  comprefl'ed,  and  re-adl  as  much  as  it  is 
^aedon:  by  fuch  means  is  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  protruded. 

I  he  fagacity  of  nature  is  very  remarkable  in  the  opening  and 
recovering  of  the  wing  for  Trefh  ftrokes.— To  do  it  dire&ly 
and  perpendicularly,  it  muft  needs  have  a  great  refiftance  to 
overcome :  to  avoid  which,  the  bony  part,  or  bend  of  the 
wing,  into  which  the  feathers  are  inferted,  moves  Tideways 
with  its  (harp  end  foremoft  ;  the  feathers  following  it  like  a 
flag. 

The  refiftance  the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  wings 
and  confequently  the  progrefs  of  the  bird,  will  be  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  the  waft,  or  ftroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wine  is  the 

kU!’-  as  force  of  the  wing  is  continually  dimi- 
ndhed  by  this  refiftance;  when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in 
equilibno,  the  bird  will  remain  fufpended  in  the  fame  place  - 
for  the  bird  only  afeends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air  the 
wing  defenbes,  makes  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the 
fpeeme  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the  air.  If  the  air  therefore 
be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the  fame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruck 
withal,  there  will  be  no  refiftance,  and  confequently  the  bird 
can  never  mount  on  fuch  unftable  fteps. 

Mr.  Ray,  Willoughby,  bY.  have  fuppofed  the  tail  to  do  the 
office  of  a  rudder,  in  fteering  and  turning  the  body  this  way 
or  that ;  but  Borelli  has  ftiewn  it  unfit  for  any  fuch  office.— 
The  Flying  of  a  bird,  in  effedt,  is  quite  a  different  motion 
from  the  failing  of  a  (hip  :  biras  do  not  vibrate  their  wings 
towards  the  tail,  as  oars  are  ftruck  towards  the.  ftern ;  but 
waft  them  downward  :  nor  does  the  tail  of  the  bird  cut  the 
air  at  right  angles,  as  the  rudder  does  the  water  ;  but  is  dif- 
pofed  horizontally,  and  preferves  the  fame  fituation  what  wav 
loever  the  bird  turns. 

In  effedl,  as  a  veffel  in  the  water  is  turned  about  on  its  centre 
ot  gravity  to  the  right,  by  a  briftt  application  of  the  oars  to 

the 
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the  left  ;  fo  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  its  right  wing  alone, 
towards  its  tail,  its  fore-part  will  be  turned  to  the  left :  as 
when  in  fwimming,  by  only  ftriking  out  with  the  right  arm 
and  leg,  we  are  driven  to  the  left. 

Thus,  we  fee  pidgeons  changing  their  courfc  to  the  leftward, 
labour  it  with  their  right  wing,  keeping  the  other  almoft  at 
reft. 

Add,  that  birds  with  long  necks  have  another  way  of  altering 
their  courfe  for  by  only  inclining  the  head  and  neck  towards 
this  or  that  fide,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  beino- 
Ihifted,  the  bird  will  proceed  according  to  this  new  direction! 
Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  always  in 
a  parabola,  the  line  defcri bed  by  projeailes.— In  a  direft  af- 
fent,  the  natural  and  artificial  tendency  would  oppofe  and  de- 
ftroy  each  other  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  would  be  very  flow.  In 
a  diredt  defcent,  they  would  aid  one  another,  fo  that  the  fall 
would  be  too  precipitate. 

Indeed  the  hawk  we  frequently  find  take  that  advantage  in 
feizing  of  the  partridge  :  but  ordinarily,  birds  keep  their 
wings  expanded,  and  at  reft,  to  retard  their  defcent  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ftretch  out  their  feet,  and  leo-s. 

Artificial  Flying,  is  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  mechanics. 

The  Art  of  Flying,  is  one  of  the  great  defiderata  of  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  attempted  in  divers  ages  :  the  difcovery  whereof  might 
prove  of  great  fervice,  and  great  differvice  to  mankind. 

No  body  feems  to  have  bid  fo  fair  for  that  invention,  as  our 
famous  fryar  Bacon,  who  lived  upwards  of  five  hundeed  years 
ago.  He  not  only  affirms  the  art  feafable  ;  but  affures  us  he 
himfelf  knew  how  to  make  an  engine,  in  which  a  man  fit¬ 
ting  might  be  able  to  carry  himfelf  through  the  air,  like  a 
bird  :  and  affirms,  that  there  was  another  perfon  who  had  ac¬ 
tually  tried  it  with  fuccets. 

The  fecret  confifted  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  hollow  copper 
globes,  exhaufted  of  air  ;  which  being  much  lighter  than  air, 
would  fuftain  a  chair,  whereon  a  perfon  might  lit.  See  Air! 
Pump. 

Fa.  F rancifco  Lana,  in  his  Prodrome,  propoles  the  fame  thing, 
as  his  own  thought.  He  computes,  that  a  round  veflel  of  plate 
brafs,  fourteen  foot  in  diameter,  weighing  three  ounces  the 
fquare  foot,  will  only  weigh  1848  ounces  ;  whereas  a  quantity 
of  air  of  the  fame  bulk,  will  weigh  2155I-  ounces:  fo  that 
the  globe  will  not  only  be  fuftained  in  the  air,  but  will  carry 
with  it  a  weight  of  373^  ounces  ;  and  by  increafing  the  bulk 
of  the  globe,  without  increafing  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal, 
he  adds,  a  veflel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much  greater 
weight. 

But  the  fallacy  is  obvious  :  a  globe  of  the  dimenfions  he  de- 
feribes.  Dr.  Hook  fhews,  would  not  fuftain  the  preffure  of 

.  the  air,  but  be  crulhed  inwards.  Befide,  in  whatever  ratio 
the  bulk  of  the  globe  were  increafed,  in  the  fame  muft  the 
thicknefs  of  the  metal,  and  confequently  the  weight  be  in¬ 
creafed  :  fo  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  fuch  aug¬ 
mentation. 

The  fame  author  deferibes  an  engine  for  Flying,  invented  by 

.  the  Sieur  Befnier,  a  fmith  of  Sable,  in  the  county  of  Maine. 
Vid.  Philofoph.  Collett .  N°  1. 

Flying  Bridges,  in  fortification,  are  thofe  made  of  two  fmall 
bridges,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  fo  that  the  uppermoft,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pullies,  is  forced  forwards,  till  the  end  of 
it  is  joined  to  the  place  defigned.  See  Bridge. 

Flying  Camp,  a  fmall  body  of  an  army,  confifting  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  thoufand  men,  and  fometimes  a  greater  number, 
as  well  foot  as  horfe,  which  continually  keep  the  field,  mak¬ 
ing  divers  motions,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  fruftrate  their  enterprifes ;  to  hinder  convoys,  to  har- 
rafs  the  adjacent  country,  and  to  be  thrown  into  a  befieged 
place,  as  occafion  (hall  ferve.  See  Camp. 

Flying  Pinion ,  is  a  part  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or  fan, 
whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  clock’s 
motion,  when  the  weight  defeends  in  the  ftriking  part.  See 
Pinion,  Clock,  (Ac. 

FOCAGE,  or  Fuage,  fire-money,  hearth-money,  or 
chimney-money.  See  Fuage,  and  Chimne  y -Money. 

FOCILE,  Focil,  in  anatomy,  a  name  the  Arabs  gave  to 
the  two  bones  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrift.  See  Arm. 

The  biggeft,  which  is  what  we  call  the  Cubicus,  and  Ulna , 
they  call  the  greater  Focil,  Focile  majus. 

The  lefs,  which  we  call  Radius,  they  call  Focile  minus.  See 
Cubitus,  and  Radius. 

The  like  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The 
biggeft  of  which,  by  the  Latins  called  Tibia,  the  Arab  wri¬ 
ters,  (Ac.  call  the  great  Focil:  and  the  lefs,  or  Fibula,  the 
lejfer  Focil.  See  Tibia,  and  Fibula. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  the  conic  fedtions  is  applyed  to  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipfis,  and  hyperbola  ;  wherein 
the  rajs  reflected  from  all  parts  of  thefe  curves  do  concur 
or  meet.  See  Curve. 

The  Foci  of  an  Ellipfis  sire  two  points,  as  F  f,  Tab.  Con.  fig.  21. 
in  the  axis  A  B,  on  which,  as  centers,  the  figure  is  deferibed  : 
or,  two  points  in  the  longer  axis,  whence  two  right-lines  being 
drawn  to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  fhall  be  together 
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equal  to  the  axis  itfelf.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  umbilici.  See 
Centre. 

To  find  the  Foci  of  an  ellipfis :  from  B  to  L,  fet  off  half  the 
parameter  ;  and  in  the  centre  C  eredf  a  perpendicular  C  K, 
meeting  a  femicircle  deferibed  on  A  L.  Then  making 
C  F— C  K,  the  point  F  will  be  the  Focus. 

If  then  the  axis  A  B  be  cut  in  the  Focus  F  j  the  redlangle  of 
the  fegments  of  {he  axis  A  F,  F  B,  will  be  fubquadruple  of 
the  re&angle  of  the  parameter  into  the  ax  s  ;  whence  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the  centre  is  equal 
to  the  re&angle  of  half  the  axis  into  the  difference  of  the 
femi-paranieter  from  half  the  axis.  See  Ellipsis. 

Focus  of  the  hyperbola ,  fee  the  article  Hyperbola. 

The  F  o  c  u  s  of  a  parabola  is  a  point  in  its  axis,  as  F,  {Tab. 
Conics,  fig.  18.)  wherein  the  femi-ordinate  F  N,  is  equal 
to  the  femiparameter  5  or,  a  point  in  the  axisdiftant  from  the 
vertex,  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  parameter,  or  latus  redum. 
See  Parabola. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  conics,  i°  That  in  a  parabola,  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  Focus,  from  the  vertex,  A  F,  is  to  the  parameter 
in  a  fubquadruple  ratio. 

20  That  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  is  quadruple  of  the 
reaangle  of  the  diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the  vertex,  and 
the  abfeiffe. 

3°  That  the  right-line  F  M  drawn  from  the  Focus  F  to  the 
extremities  of  the  femi-ordinate  of  the  parabola,  is  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  abfeiffe  A  P,  and  the  diftance  of  the  Fo * 
cus  from  the  vertex  A  F. 

F  o  c  u  s,  in  opticks,  is  a  point  wherein  feveral  rays  concur,  and 
are  colle&ed ;  either  after  having  undergone  refraction  or 
reflection.  See  Ray. 

It  is  thus  called,  by  reafon  the  rays  being  here  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  and  united  ;  their  force  and  effeCt  is  increafed*;  fo  that 
they  become  able  to  burn  :  accordingly,  it  is  in  this  point, 
that  bodies  are  placed  to  fuftain  the  force  of  burning  glaffes 
or  mirrors.  See  Burning  Glafis,  &c. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Focus  is  not  ftridtly  fpeakin<r 
a  point  ;  the  rays  are  not  all  accurately  colleaed  into  the 
fame  place  :  Huygens  demonftrates,  that  the  Focus  of  a  lens 
convex  on  both  fides,  is  £  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens.  See 
Lens. 

Focus,  in  dioptrics,  is  the  point  wherein  refra&ed  rays 
rendered  convergent  by  refraaion,  do  concur,  or  meet  and 
crofs  the  axis.  See  Refraction. 

The  fame  point  is  alfo  called  the  Point  of  Concourfe,  or  Con¬ 
currence.  See  Point  of  Concourfe. 

Virtual  Focus,  in  dioptrics,  is  the  point  from  which  re- 
fraaed  rays,  when  by  refraaion  they  are  rendered  divergent 
do  begin  to  diverge,  or  recede  from  each  other.  See  V  1  r! 

T  U  A  L  FOCUS. 

The  fame  point  is  alfo  called  Punttum  difperfus ,  or  Point  of 
Divergency.  See  Po  1  n  t  of  difperfion.  J 

The  effea  of  convex  glaffes,  or  lenfes,  is  to  render  the  rays 
tranfmitted  through  them,  convergent,  and  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  Focus,  which  will  be  nearer  or  further  off  as 
the  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  greater  or  lefs  fphere.  See  Con¬ 
vex,  and  Convergent. 

The  effea  of  concave  lenfes  is  to  render  the  rays  tranfmitted 
through  them,  divergent,  or  to  difperfe  them  from  a  virtual 
Focus.  See  Con  c  a  v  e5  £ind  Divergent. 

For  the  place,  pofition,  diftance,  (Ac.  of  the  Foci  of  rays 
refraaed  through  plain,  concave,  and  convex  mediums  of 
divers  denfities,  as  air,  water,  glafs,  (Ac.  fee  Refrac¬ 
tion,  Lens,  (Ac. 

The  laws  of  the  Foci  of  glaffes,  and  the  methods  of  finding 
the  fame,  being  thofe  of  moft  ufe,  and  importance  ;  we  fhall 
here  fubjoin  them  a-part,  as  delivered  and  demonftrated  by 
Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Dioptrica  Nova.  J 

f  Then  the  Focus  of  a  convex  glafs,  ).  e.  the  point  where¬ 
in  parallel  rays  tranfmitted  through  a  convex  glafs  whofe 
furface  is  the  fegment  of  a  fphere,  do  unite,  is  diftant  from 
the  pole  or  vertex  of  the  glafs,  almoft  a  diameter  and  half  of 
the  convexity. 

20  In  a  plano-convex  glafs,  the  Focus  of  parallel  rays  or 
the  place  where  they  unite  with  the  axis,  is  diftant  from’ the 

pole  of  the  glafs  a  diameter  of  the  convexity  ;  provided 
the  fegment  do  not  exceed  thirty  degrees.  r 

The  rule  or  canon  in  plano-convex  glaffes,  is  as  107  •  102  •  • 
fo  is  the  radius  of  the  convexity  :  to  the  refraefted  ray  taken 
in  its  concourfe  with  the  axis  ;  which  in  glaffes  of  larger 

fpheres,  is  almoft  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  Focus  taken 
in  the  axis. 


diftant  from  the  pole  of  the  glafs  about  the "radius' of, 
convexity,  if  the  fegment  be  but  thirty  decrees. 

But  if  the  convexities  be  unequal,  or.  if  the ’two  fides 
fegments  of  different  fpheres,  then  the  rule  is 

As  the  fumofthe  radii  of  both  convexities:  to  the  radius 

e,tl,er  convex, ty  alone  :  :  fo  is  the  double  radius  of  the  ot 
convexity  :  to  the  diftance  of  the  Focus. 

Here  obferve,  that  the  rays  which  fall  nearer  the  axis  of  ; 
glafs,  are  not  united  wnh  it  fo  foon  as  thofe  farther  off:  ; 
wi  tic  foial  diftance  be  fo  great  in  a  plano-convex  gl 
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when  the  convex  fide  is  towards  the  objedl,  as  when  the  con¬ 
trary  way. 

Hence  it  is  truly  concluded,  that  in  viewing  any  objedl  by  a 
plano-convex  glafs,  the  convex  fide  Ihould  be  turned  outward  ; 
as  alf'o  in  burning  by  fuch  a  glafs. 

For  the  Virtual  Focus  obferve, - i  °  That  in  concave 

glaffes,  when  a  ray  falls  from  air  parallel  to  the  axis,  the 
virtual  Focus ,  by  its  firft  refradlion,  becomes  at  the  diftance 
of  a  diameter  and  an  half  of  the  concavity. 

2°  In  plano-concave  glaffes,  when  the  rays  fall  parallel  to 
the  axis,  the  virtual  Focus  isjiiftant  from  the  glafs  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  concavity. 

3g  In  plano-concave  glaffes  ;  as  107  :  193  :  :  fo  is  the  radius 
of  the  concavity  :  to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus. 

4®  In  double  concaves  of  the  fame  fphere,  the  virtual  Focus 
of  parallel  rays  is  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius  of  the  con¬ 
cavity. 

But  whether  the  concavities  be  equal  or  unequal,  the  virtual 
Focus,  or  point  of  divergency  of  the  parallel  rays,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  rule  ; 

As  the  lum  of  the  radii  of  both  concavities  :  is  to  the  radius  of 
either  concavity  :  :  fo  is  the  double  radius  of  the  other  con¬ 
cavity  :  to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus. 

5°  In  concave  glaffes,  if  the  point  to  which  the  incident  ray 
converges,  be  diftant  from  the  glafs  farther  than  the  virtual 
Focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  rule  for  finding  the  virtual  Focus  of 
this  ray  is  this  ; 

As  the  difference  between  the  diftance  of  this  point  from  the 
glafs,  and  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus  from  the  glafs  : 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus  :  :  fo  is  the  diftance  of 
this  point  of  convergence  from  tire  glafs  :  to  the  diftance 
of  the  virtual  Focus  of  this  converging  ray. 

6g  In  concave  glaffes,  if  the  point  to  which  the  incident 
ray  converges,  be  nearer  to  the  glafs,  than  the  virtual  Focus 
of  parallel  rays,  the  rule  to  find  where  it  croffes  the  axis,  is 
this  ; 

As  the  excefs  of  the  virtual  Focus,  more  than  this  point  of 
convergency  :  is  to  the  virtual  Focus  :  :  fo  the  diftance  of  this 
point  of  convergency  from  the  glafs  :  is  to  the  diftance  of  the 
point  where  this  ray  croffes  the  axis. 

Rules  for  finding  the  Foci  of  glaffes - To  find  the  Focus  of  a 

convex  fperical  glafs,  being  of  a  fmall  fphere,  apply  it  to  the 
end  of  a  fcale  of  inches,  and  decimal  parts,  and  expofe  it 
before  the  fun  ;  upon  the  fcale  you  will  have  the  bright  in- 
terfeeftion  of  the  rays  meafured  out :  Or,  expofe  it  in  the 
hole  of  a  dark  chamber  ;  and  where  a  white  paper  receives 
the  diftindl  reprefentation  of  diftindl  objedts,  there  is  the 
Focus  of  the  glafs. 

For  a  glafs  of  pretty  long  Focus,  obferve  fome  diftant  ob- 
jedt  through  it,  and  recede  from  the  glafs  till  the  eye  per¬ 
ceives  all  in  confufion,  or  the  objedl  begins  to  appear  in¬ 
verted  ;  here  the  eye  is  in  the  Focus. 

For  a  plano-convex  glafs ;  make  it  refledl  the  fun  againft  a 
wall  ;  you  will  on  the  wall  perceive  two  forts  of  light ;  one 
more  bright  within  another  more  obfeure  :  withdraw  the 
glafs  from  the  wall,  till  the  bright  image  is  at  its  fmalleft  ; 
the  glafs  is  then  diftant  from  the  wall  about  the  fourth  part  of 
its  focal  length. 

For  a  double  convex  :  expofe  each  fide  to  the  fun  in  like 
manner  ;  and  obferve  both  the  diftances  of  the  glafs  from  the 
wall.  The  firft  diftance  is  about  half  the  radius  of  the  con¬ 
vexity  turned  from  the  fun  ;  and  the  fecond,  about  half  the 
radius  of  the  other  convexity. 

Thus,  we  have  the  radii  of  the  two  convexities ;  whence  the 
Focus  is  found  by  this  rule  ; 

As  the  fum  of  the  radii  of  both  convexities  :  is  to  the  radius 
of  either  convexity  :  :  fo  is  the  double  radius  of  the  other  gon- 
vexity  :  to  the  diftance  of  the  Focus. 

Focus,  in  catoptrics,  is  a  point  wherein  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  furface  of  a  mirror,  or  fpeculum,  and  by  refledtion  ren¬ 
dered  convergent,  do  concur,  or  meet.  See  Mirror. 

The  effect  of  concave  mirrors  is  to  colledt  the  rays  falling  on 
the  concave  furface  into  a  Focus.  See  C  o  N  c  a  v  e  Mirror. 
The  effedl  of  convex  mirrors,  is  to  difperfe  the  rays  falling 
on  them,  or  render  them  more  divergent.  See  Convex 
Mirror. 

For  the  laws  of  the  Foci  of  rays  refradted  from  mirrors,  or 
fpecula,  See  R  e  F  L  e  c  t  1  o  n,  &c. 

The  Foci  of  concave  glaffes  are  had  by  refledtion  :  for  as  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror  burns  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  the  radius  of 
the  concavity  ;  fo  a  concave  glafs,  being  fuppofed  a  refledl  - 
ing  fpeculum,  unites  the  rays  of  the  fun,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  half  the  radius  of  the  concavity. 

Fo  find  the  1  oci  of  all  glaffes  geometric  ally - -Dr.  Halley 

iurmthes  us  a  general  method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  fpherical 
glailes  of  all  kinds,  both  concave,  and  convex  ;  expofed  to 
any  kind  of  rays,  either  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging  ; 
under  the  following  problem. 

To  find  the  Focus  of  any  parcel  of  rays  diverging  from,  or 
converging  to  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  a  fpherical  lens, 
and  inclined  thereto  under  the  fame  angle,  the  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  refradlion  being  given  : 

Suppofe  G  L  {Fab.  Opticks,  fig.  38.  N°  2.)  a  lens  ;  P  a  point  in 
us  furface  j  V  its  pole;  C  the  centre  of  the  fphere  whereof  it 


is  a  fegment  ;  O  the  objedl,  or  point  in  the  axis,  to  or  from 
which  the  rays  do  proceed  ;  and  O  P  a  given  ray  :  and  fup-. 
pofe  the  ratio  of  refradlion  to  be  as  r  to  s.  Then  making 
C  R  to  C  O,  as  s  to  r  for  the  immerfion  of  a  ray  ;  or  as  r 
to  s  for  the  immerfion  (i.  e.  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  in  the 
medium  which  the  ray  enters,  to  the  correfponding  fines  in  the 
medium  out  of  which  it  comes)  and  laying  C  R,  from  C 
towards  O,  the  point  R  will  be  the  fame  for  all  the  rays  of 
the  point  O.  Laftly,  drawing  the  radius  P  C,  if  need  be, 
continued;  with  the  centre  R,  and  diftance  OP  ftrikea 
piece  of  an  arch,  interfedling  P  C  in  Q,  The  line  QR  be¬ 
ing  drawn,  ihall  be  parallel  to  the  refradted  ray;  and  PF 
being  made  parallel  thereto,  fhall  interfedl  the  axis  in  the 
point  F  ;  the  Focus  fought. 

Or,  make  it,  as  C  Q_:  CP  :  :  C  R  :  CF  ;  then  will  C  F 
be  the  diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere. 

1  his  author  gives  a  demonftration  of  the  method  ;  and  adds 
various  figures,  exhibiting  the  various  cafes  of  rays  either  di¬ 
verging,  or  converging,  as  they  enter,  or  emerge  out  of  the 
furface  either  of  a  convex  or  concave  lens. 

I  rom  this  principle  all  the  rules  for  the  Foci  of  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis,  as  likewife  for  the  principal  Focus,  where  the  rays 
neareft  the  axis  do  unite,  are  deduced.  As, 

Hence,  1  °.  If  O  P  be  equal  to  C  R  ;  the  points  Qand  C  are 
coincident,  and  the  rays  O  P,  after  refradlion,  run  on  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis.  20,  If  the  point  QJall  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  axis,  as  is  the  point  P ;  then  the  beams  after  refradlion 
do  tend  on,  either  diverging,  or  converging,  as  before :  but 
if  Q_fall  on  the  other  fide  the  axis,  the  diverging  rays  are 
made  to  converge  by  a  convex,  or  the  converging  do  di¬ 
verge  by  a  concave  glafs.  30,  If  O  P  do  exceed  C  R,  the 
Focus  is  in  all  cafes  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  glafs,  as  is  the 
centre  of  the  fphere  C.  But  contrariwife,  if  O  P  be  lefs 
than  C  R,  the  Focus  falls  on  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs  be¬ 
yond  the  vertex  V.  4°,  An  objedl  may  be  fo  placed,  that 
the  rays  next  the  axis  of  a  convex  glafs  fhall  have  an  imagi¬ 
nary  Focus  tranfmitting  diverging  rays,  wl^en  the  more  re¬ 
mote  parts  thereof  fhall  make  them  converge  to  a  real  Focus . 
5°.  If  O  V,  the  diftance  of  the  objedl  from  the  pole  or  ver¬ 
tex  of  the  glafs,  be  taken  inftead  of  O  P,  then  will  C  Q_be 
the  difference  of  O  V  and  C  R  ;  and  as  that  difference  is  to 
C  R,  fo  is  the  radius  C  V,  to  C  F,  the  diftance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Focus  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  whereof  the  glafs 
is  a  fegment.  Or,  elfe,  as  C  Q_ :  OP  or  R  Q_:  :  PC  * 
to  V  F,  the  focal  diftance  from  the  pole  of  the  glafs.  Whence 
follows  a  general  rule  for  the  Foci  of  all  glaffes;  only  accord- 
ing  to  Cot  ol.  3.  if  O  V  do  exceed  C  R,  the  Focus  is  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  glafs,  as  the  centre  of  the  fphere  :  but  if  C  R 
be  greater,  then  the  Focus  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  glafs  : 
whence  it  will  be  determined,  whether  the  Focus  be  real,  or 
imaginary. 

M  hat  has  been  faid  of  one  furface  of  the  lens,  is  eafily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  other,  taking  F  the  Focus ,  for  an  objedl. 
FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  forhorfes,  or  other  cattle  :  in 
fome  places  hay  and  ftraw  mingled  together,  is  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  denominated  Fodder.  See  Forage. 

In  the  civil  law  it  is  ufed  for  a  prerogative  that  the  prince  has, 
to  be  provided  of  corn,  and  other  meat,  for  his  horfes,  by  the 
fubjedls,  in  his  warlike  expeditions. 

FODINA,  a  name  fome  authors  give  to  the  labyrinth  in  the 
bone  of  the  ear.  See  L  a  e  y  r  i  nt  h. 

FORCES,  -x  /-  F  je  c  e  s. 

FOE  CAL,  /  \  Fjecfs 

F  OE  C  U  L  JE,  fJcul;e 

FOECUNDITY,  5  (  Fecundity. 

bOElOR,  in  medicine,  ftinking,  or  foetid  effluvia,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  body,  or  the  parts  thereof.  See  E  f  f  l  u  v  i  a 
Factors  arife  from  ftagnant,  extravafated,  corrupted,  or  poll 
foned  humours  ;  as  alfo  from  any  thing  capable  of  attenuat¬ 
ing  and  volatilizing  the  oil  and  falts  :  as,  abftinence,  heat, 
too  much  motion,  acrimony  of  food,  &c.  See  Stink 
Foe  t or  Narium,  ftench  of  the  noftrils  ;  a  fort  of  difeafe  arifing 
from  a  deep  ulcer,  withiniide  the  nofe,  yielding  a  feetid  fmell. 

Its  caufe,  according  to  Galen,  is  a  lharp  humour,  falling 

from  the  brain  upon  the  mamillary  proceftes. 

T  his  is  one  of  the  caufes,  for  which  marriage  might  former.- 
ly  be  annulled.  See  Divorce. 

FOETUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  chijd,  while  yet  contained 
in  the  mother’s  womb  ;  but  particularly,  after  it  is  petfe&iy 
formed  ;  till  which  time  it  is  more  properly  called  Embryo . 

See  Embryo. 

The  manoner  of  the  conception,  or  generation  of  the  Fcetus, 
is  matter  of  great  controverfy.  That  all  the  parts  of  the 
animal  did  exill,  and  that  its  fluids  were  in  motion,  before 
generation,  is  generally  allowed  ;  but  whether  the  animalcule 
was  lodged  in  the  male,  or  female,  is  not  agreed  of ! 

Many  of  the  moderns  will  have  tfie  ova,  or  eggs,  contained 
in  the  ovary  of  the  females  to  be  the  firft  matter,  or  ftamen 
of  the  Foetus.  Thefeeggs,  they  fuppofe  to  contain  all  the  parts 
oi  the  Foetus  in  little  ;  and  that  being  impregnated  with  the 
male  feed,  the  parts  thereof  become  enlarged  and  difplayed  : 
From  the  ovary  they  are  conveyed  by  the  fallopian  tubes  into 
the  uterus,  where  they  receive  their  impregnation,  accre¬ 
tion,  bV.  See  Ova,  and  Ovara. 


Others 
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Others  will  only  have  the  female  ovum  to  be  a  proper  nidus 

fee'd  thThn,ma  CU  rhlCh’-  thCy  contend>  is  'n  *he  malc 
ked.  I  he  animalcule  getting  into  an  ovum  fit  to  receive 

it  ,  and  this  falling  through  one  of  the  tub®  fallopian*  into 

the  womb,  the.  humors  which  diftil  through  the  veifels  of  the 

womb  penetrating  the  coats  of  the  egg,  fwell  and  dilate  it, 

as  the  juice  of  the  earth  does  feed  thrown  into  the  ground 

Or  elfe  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  whereby  the 

veflels^of  the  win  t  STT?  being  broken>  knit  with  the 
Seed,  bV  b*  See  Gen^ation,  Conception, 

The  firft  thing  that  appears  of  a  Foetus,  is  the  placenta,  like 
little  cloud,  on  one  fide  of  the  external  coat  of  the  e<*g  ■ 

fibleUt  nd  r  Vmr  the/Pine  is  Srown  big  enough  to  be°vi- 

iike  sthc^fr  ™  fSwlum- appear 

head.  the„  the  pun^Vfer  pulS'of’'^ 

kftof1  SalL amy  feen‘  The  extremities  discover  themfelves 

The  Foetus,  when  formed,  is  almoft  of  an  oval  figure  while 

“pontheterrV  FF  “  ^  down, 

cesTts  kn^s  ft  i,-  ?  hack!S  mani ;  with  its  it  ernbra. 

areclofetoi’t=?h»hnaredraLwn  UP  to  its  belly  ;  and  its  heels 

its  mother’s  hP]]U  ltS  uPwards>  and  its  Pace  towards 

was  hithermf  7*^  ^bout ‘he  ninth  month,  its  head,  which 

fnerifirln  n  fpeafica!]y  ],ghter  tban  any  other  part,  becomes 

tfon  i  5  uS  bulk  bearinS  a  much  ^nailer ’propor¬ 

tion  to  its  fubftance  than  it  did.  See  He  ad. 

liauo/wSr11^  °f  thiS  ChanLge  is’  that  it;  tumhles  in  the 
Jiquor  which  contains  it :  its  head  falls  down  ;  its  feet  get 

now  Tn  an  irk T™  '7^  m°ther’s  back‘  But  be‘ng 
now  in  an  irkfome  pofture,  though  at  the  fame  time  a  fa¬ 
vourable  one  for  its  exit ;  the  motion  it  makes  for  ks  relief 

Sion  ofT  Pa,nK  V°  thee  m°ther  ;  “Ufa  a  con-’ 

traction  of  the  womb,  for  the  expulf.on  of  the  Fvtus.  See 

U  E1IVERY, 

Indeed,  what  fome  anatomifts  pretend  to  give  of  the  pofture 
ot  the  Foetus  in  the  womb,  in  the  feveral  ftages  of  Reflation, 
is  very  precarious.  5  * 

In  the  firft  month  it  is  of  no  moment  how  it  lies  in  the 
womb  :  in  the  latter  months,  after  the  Foetus  is  grown  not 
only  qmck,  but  robuft,  it  frequently  changes  its  pofture  of 
ltlelf ;  as  not  only  the  mothers  themfelves  feel,  but  any  other 
perlon,  by  laying  the  hand  on  their  bellies,  frequently  may. 
However,  its  ordinary  pofture  is  fuppofed  to  be  fitting  :  as 
the  time  of  birth  draws  near,  it  turns  itfelf,  and  prefents’the 
head  to  the  os  uteri ;  though  fometimes  it  offers  the  feet  firft 
and  fometimes  lies  a-crofs,  and  offers  either  a  hand,  a  knee, 
or  the  like ;  which  are  irregular  fituations,  and  without  a 
deal  of  addrefs  in  the  midwife  in  turning  the  Foetus,  both 
the  mother  and  the  infant  are  in  danger.  See  Agrippa 

rc?  *  2 
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&c. 

The  Foetus  is  enclofed  in  two  membranes,  or  coats  ;  the  inner 
which  immediately  inverts  the  Foetus,  and  the  liquor  wherein 
it  lies,  is.called  the  Amnios  :  the  outward  membrane  is  called 
the  Chorion.  See  Amnios,  and  Chorion. 

In  fome  animals  there  is  a  third  membrane,  called  the  Allan- 
tm,  whofe  place  is  between  the  other  two  ;  and  ferves  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  urine  of  the  Foetus,  brought  higher  by  the 
urachus.  See  Urachus.  1 

Dr.  Needham  feems  to  have  difcovered  fomething  analogous 
hereto  in  the  human  Foetus,  and  calls  it  the  Membrana  Uri¬ 
naria:  But  others  chufe  only  to  make  it  a  duplicature  of  the 
chorion  j  though  the  neceffity  of  fuch  third  membrane  be 
the  fame  in  men,  as  in  cows,  flieep,  &c.  See  Allan¬ 
tois. 

There  are  fome  differences  in  the  ftruftare,  mecbanifm,  and 
proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  Foetus,  from  thofe  of  an  adult  : 
and  even  fome  additional  and  extraordinary  parts  ;  by  which 
the  nutrition  of  this  zoophyte,  or  plant  animal,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  therein,  are  effe&ed. 

The  principal  variations  are  about  the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs. 
Of  thefe  the  molt  conliderable  are  the  umbilical  veffels 
which  are  two  arteries,  a  vein,  and  urachus,  arifing  from 
the  placenta,  and  conveyed  through  the  navel  to  the  liver  of 
the  Foetus,  near  the  navel ;  which,  after  the  birth,  drying 
up,  become  impervious  and  ufelefs.  See  Umbilical 


e  els. 


In  the  liver  itfelf  is  an  extraordinary  communication  between 
the  porta  and  cava,  called  Cana  Lis  Venofus,  which,  after  the 
birth,  gradually  dries  up.  In  the  heart,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vena  cava,  is  the  foramen  ovale,  whereby  that  vein  has  a 
communication  with  the  pulmonary  vein ;  there  is  alfo  a 
communication  between  the  aorta,  and  pulmonary  artery,  by 
means  of  the  canalis  arteriofus,  which  palles  between  the  two, 
at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  the  bafe  of  the  heart.  It 
is  by  means  of  thefe  two  canals  or  paflages,  that  the  blood 
circulates  in  the  Foetus  while  inclofed  in  the  womb  ;  they 
ferving  to  convey  and  pafs  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the 
arteries ;  and  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  again,  without 
paffing  through  the  lungs,  which  are  now  ufelefs.  See  Cir¬ 
culation,  and  F  o  r  a  m  e  n  Ovale. 

The  lungs  of  a  Foetus  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  clofer  con- 
fiftence,  than  after  they  have  been  breathed  into  ;  as  appears 


from  their  fwimming  in  water,  after  birth,  which  they  will 
no’t  do  before  ;  which  difference  affords  an  ufeful  experiment, 
in  cafe  of  the  fufpedted  murder  of  children.  For  if  they 
were  ftill-born,  the  lungs  fink  in  water  ;  if  born  alive,  they 
iwim.  -See  Lungs. 

The  two  canals  above-mentioned  ferve  only  to  prevent  the 
o  flfrudtion  the  blood  would  otherwife  have  within  the  lungs, 
before  they  have  been  opened.  After  refpiration  has  opened 
t  le  lungs,  the  blood  taking  its  courfe  through  them,  the  paf¬ 
lages  clofe  up.  See  R  e  s  p  i  r  A  t  i  o  n,  &c. 

T  \ile.  bead  op  the  F&tus  is  much  bigger  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  than  afterwards ;  the  bones  and  brain  fbfter,  the 
futures  open  and  leaving  a  great  fpace  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  covered  only  with  a  membrane ;  and  the  glands,  par- 
tRularJy  the  thymus  and  renales,  bigger  and  fbfter.  For 
other  differences  in  the  proportion,  fee  E  m  b  r  y  o. 

artholine,  in  his  treatife  ole  infolitis  partus  viis,  relates  a 
great  many  ftupendous  cafes  of  Foetus’s  dead  and  putrified 
in  the  womb;  the  parts  of  which  have  made  their  way 
through  apoftemations  ;  one  whereof  at  the  navel  was  fome 
years  in  coming  away  :  And  in  the  Philofoph.  tranfaSlions  we 
meet  with  the  like  inftances  ;  particularly,  of  one  voided 
piece-meal  by  the  anus,  feveral  years  after  conception. 

Authors  give  accounts  of  Foetus’s  found  in  the  fallopian  tubes  3 
and  others  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  M.  de  S.  Maurice,  in 
t  ie  Memoirs  of  the  royal  acaolemy  of  fciencesi  relates  the 
biitory  of  a  Foetus  formed  in  the  ovary  of  the  mother  3  and 
which  at  three  months  from  impregnation,  burfting  the 
teiticle,  forced  its  way  through,  into  the  epigaftric  region. 
JJuring  the  rupture,  the  mother  felt  all  the  preludes  of  an 
imminent  travel  3  and  called  her  chirurgeon,  died  in  his 
arms,  crying,  I  am  delivering,  I  am  delivering  I 
1  he  ftory  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Holland,°who  is  faid  to 
have  been  delivered  of  364  Foetus’s,  all  alive,  and  afterwards 
baptized,  partes  for  a  fable  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  pidlure  of  this 
notable  delivery  ftill  preferved  in  the  church  of  Lofdune  as 
a  monument  of  the  truth  thereof.  Albertus  Magnus  gives  a 
hke  mftance  of  a  woman,  who  brought  forth  ic0  Foetus’s 

\  T7nombryfi’  dl  formed’  and  as  big  as  the  little  firwer. 

or  Mi/l  a  meteor,  confifting  of  grofs  vapours,  float¬ 
ing  near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  See  V  a  p  o  u  r 

e kher  F/Z'f  ^  ^  Ae  earth’  and  wa*rs, 

ltner  by  the  folar  or  lubterraneous  heat,  meet,  at  their  firft 

entrance  into  the  atmofphere,  with  cold ’enough  to  condcnfe 

them  confiderabl7  ;  their  fpecific  gravity  being  hereby  in- 

return^h^r-  WJ  1  hf  ftoPPed>  and  they  will  either 
fi!foendebd  f  mcf0rm  °f  a  deW’  °r  drizzling  rain  ;  or  remain 

andDEw^  f°me  mf°rm  °f  a  F°g'  SeeRA1N5 

Fogs  are  only  low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  loweft  region  of  the 

cl  oauD C  °UdS  ar£  n°  °ther  than  F°gS  raifed  °n  biSh-  See 

Sole  Hinnfh ed  7°^  F°gS'  appear  IarSer’  and  more  re- 

K1”! chie%  praaifed  in  welther- 

F?umme°E’  “  &reft  Iaw>  is  rank  grafs>  n0'  in  the 

F?IBLEr  v  Friincl!  ,etm>  frequently  ufed  alfo  in  our  Ian- 
fUa§f‘  , lteral,y  bgnifies  weak  ;  and  in  that  fenfe  is  applied 
o  the  body  of  animals,  and  the  parts  thereof:  As,  foible 

fotb!e  ng,b!’  ^ c *  being  derwed  from  the  Italian  fievole 
of  the  latin  flebiles,  to  be  lamented,  pitied. 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  with  us  fubftantively,  to  denote  a  defebb 
or  flaw  in  a  perfon  or  thing.  Thus  we  fay,  every  perfon 
has  his  Foible  3  and  the  great  fecret  confifts  in  hiding  it  art- 

ep,  7  r.P,r!nCefS  are  gained  by  flattery,  that  is  their ^ Foible  • 

L  he  Foible  of  young  people  is  pleafure  ;  the  Foible  of  old  men 
is  avarice  ;  the  Foible  of  thegreat  and  learned  is  vanity  ;  the 
Foibje  of  women  and  girls,  coquetry,  or  an  affedation  of 
having  gallants  :  You  ftiould  know  the  fort,  and  the  Foible  of 
a  man  before  you  employ  him  :  we  fhould  not  let  people  ner 
ceive  that  we  know  their  Foible .  v  F 

FOIL*,  or  Fo  v  LE,  among  looking-glafs  grinders,  a  fheet  of 
tui,  quickfilver,  or  the  l.ke,  la.d  on  the  backf.de  of  a  look- 
ing  glafs,  to  make  it  reflea.  See  F  o  l  i  a  t  i  n  G 
*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  folium,  leaf. 

FOIL  IN  G,  among  hunters,  the  footing,  and  treading  of  deer 
which  remains  on  the  grafs,  but  fcaice  vilible 
FOLDS,  in  the  manufadures.  See  the  articles  Cloth 

C3  C.  3 

£ m  7°ft\  draPery>  in  painting.  See  D  r  a  p  e  r  y 
kOLIA,  in  botany,  is  ufed  for  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
flowers ;  but  particularly  the  former  ;  the  leaves  of  flowers 
being  more  properly  called  petaja.  See  Leaf  and 

F?iLr^C-EU¥^^’  in  anat°my,  is  that  extreme  of 
the  fallopian  tube,  next  the  ovarv  •  1  1  ■  1  •  ,  . 

i-t  1  .  ’  U1L  ovary ;  and  winch  is  expanded 

like  the  mouth  oi  a  trumner  -mri  in..'  .  .  .  JT  r 

frirara-ra  c  i?  UL<inpet,  and  inv ironed  with  a  fort  of 

17  n  i  See  I  a  L  l  o  p  i  A  n  tube. 

hra  nrJ  p  /rf  a  °r  abembiage  of  flowers,  leaves, 

branches,  &c.  See  G  a  r  l  a  n  d,  F  e  s  t  o  o  n,  &e. 

r  o  l  i  A  g  E  is  particularly  ufed  for  reprefentations  of  fuch  flow¬ 
ers,  leaves,  branches,  rinds,  whether  natural,  or  arti¬ 
ficial  i 
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ficial:  ufed  as  enrichments  on  capitals,  freezes,  pediments, 
&c.  See  Tab.  Jr  chit.  fig.  30.  lit.  a  a  ;  fee  alfo  Capital, 
F  R  E  E  Z  E,  &C. 

FOLIATING  of  locking- glaffes,  is  the  fpreading  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  fomething  which  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  back  of 
the  glafs,  and  there  refleCt  the  image.  See  Mirror. 

This  is  called  the  Foil,  and  is  ufually  made  with  quickfilver, 
mixed  with  fome  other  ingredients.  See  Mercury. 

For  the  method  of  Foliating  looking- glaffes,  fee  L  o  o  K  1  N  c- 
Glass. 

In  Philof.  Tranf  Np  245.  we  have  a  method  of  foliating 
globe  looking-glaffes,  communicated  by  Sir  R.  Southwell. 
The  fnixture  is  of  quickfilver,  and  marcafite  of  filver,  of 
each  three  ounces  ;  and  tin,  and  lead,  of  each  half  an  ounce  : 
To  the  two  laff,  throw  on  the  marcafite;  and  afterwards 
the  quickfilver ;  ftir  them  well  together  over  the  fire  ;  but 
they  muft  be  taken  off,  and  be  towards  cooling,  before  the 
quickfilver  be  put  to  them. 

When  you  ufe  it,  the  glafs  fhould  be  well  heated,  very  dry  ; 
but  it  will  do  alfo  when  it  is  cold,  though  beft  when  the  glafs 
is  heated. 

F  OLI  ATI  ON,  in  botany,  &c.  is  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  affemblage  of  the  folia,  or  petala  of  a  flower.  See 
Petala, 

The  Foliation  is  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  flowers  ;  being 
that  collection  of  fugacious,  coloured  leaves,  which  confti- 
tute  the  compafs,  or  body  of  the  flower.  See  Flower. 

It  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  generation  and  prefervation  of  the 
young  fruit,  or  feed  :  it  filtrates  a  fine  juice,  to  nourifti  it  in 
the  uterus,  or  piftil.  See  Generation  of  Plants. 

In  fome  fpecies,  as  apricocks,  cherries,  &c.  it  likewife  ferves 
to  guard  the  young  tender  fruit  from  the  violence  of  wind, 
weather,  &c.  for  thefe  being  of  a  very  tender,  and  pulpous 
body,  and  coming  forth  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  fpring, 
would  be  often  injured  by  the  extremities  of  weather,  if  they 
were  not  thus  protected,  and  lodged  up  within  their  flowers. 
Before  the  flower  opens,  the  Foliation  is  curioufly  and  art¬ 
fully  folded  up  in  the  calyx  or  perianthium.  See  Calyx. 

Dr.  Grew  enumerates  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  foldings,  vise.. 
the  clofe  Couch ,  as  in  rofes  ;  the  concave  Couch ,  as  in  the 
blattaria  flore  albo  ;  the  fmgle  Plait ,  as  in  peas  bloffoms ;  the 
Couch  and  Plait ,  as  in  marigolds  ;  the  Row l,  as  ladies 
bower. 

FOLIO,  or  rather  Folium,  in  books  of  accounts,  &c.  fig- 
nifies  Page.  See,  Print  ing. 

Thus  Folio  7,  wrote  abridgedly  F°  7.  denotes  the  feventh 
page,  &c. 

Folio  Redo ,  or  FQ  R°  expreffes  the  firft  fide  or  page  of  a  leaf. 
Folio  Verfo ,  or  F°  V°  the  fecond,  or  back-fide  of  the  leaf. 
The  word  is  Italian,  and  literally  fignifies  leaf. 

Folio,  among  bookfellers.  A  Book  in  Fo l i o,  or  fimply,  a 
Folio,  is  that  where  the  fheet  is  only  folded  in  two,  each 
leaf  making  half  a  fheet. 

Beneath  the  Folio  are  the  Quarto,  Odavo,  Duodecimo ,  Six- 
teens,  Twenty-fours ,  Sic.  See  Book. 

FOLIUM  Caryophyllatum ,  or  clove  leaf.  See  Cloves. 
Folium  Indicum ,  or  Indum ,  called  alfo  Thamalapathra ,  and* 
Malabathrum  ;  a  leaf  brought  from  the  Indies,  growing  chiefly 
about  Cambaya,  produced  by  a  tree  not  unlike  the  lemon- 
tree  ;  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle.  See  The- 
r  1  a  c  a. 

F  O  L  K  -  L  A  N  D,  in  our  antient  Saxon  cuftoms,  denoted  Copy- 
hold  Lands.  See  Copyhold. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe,  charter  lands  were  called  Bocklands. 
See  Bock-Land,  and  Freeh  old. 

Fundus fine  feripto  poffejfus  ( fays  Somner)  cenjum  penfitans  an- 
nuum ,  if  ojficiorum  fervituti  obnoxius  :  Terra  popularis. 
FOLK  MOTE,  Folc  mote,  or  Folk  e  smote,  among 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  fignified  any  popular,  or  public  meeting 
of  all  the  folk,  or  people  of  a  place,  diftriCt,  or  the  like  ; 
e.  gr.  of  all  the  tenants  at  a  court-leet,  or  court-baron  ;  or 
of  all  the  freemen  of  a  county ;  or  all  the  barons,  &c.  of  a 
kingdom.  See  Mote. 

The  word,  fays  Stow,  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Londoners, 
and  fignifies,  Celebrem  ex  omni  civitate  conventum ,  an  affem- 
bly  of  all  the  citizens.  Manwood  fays,  it  is  the  court  hol- 
den  in  London,  wherein  all  the  folk  and  people  of  the  city 
did  complain  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  any  mifgovern- 
ment. 

Somner,  in  his  Saxon  di&ionary,  makes  Folcmote  to  denote  a 
general  affembly  of  the  people,  for  doing  fealty  to  the  king, 
and  confidering  and  ordering  matters  of  the  commonwealth*. 
Whence  fome  date  the  origin  of  parliaments.  See  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Omnes  proceres  regni,  LS  militesSS  liberi  homines  univerfi  totius 
regni  Britannia  facere  debent  in  plena  Folcmote  fidelitatnn 
domino  regi,  coram  epifeopis  regni.  In  leg.  Edw.  Confeff. 
cap.  33.  Et  amplius  non  fit  in  hufiinga ,  miskenninga ,  i.  e. 
fpeaking  amifs ;  neque  in  Folkefmote,  neque  in  aliis  placitis 
infra  civitatem.  Charta  H.  I.  pro  London.  Du  Cange. 

When  fuch  affembly  is  made  in  a  city,  it  may  be  called  a 
Burghmote  ;  when  in  the  county,  a  S  hire  gemot  e* . 

*  Cum  aliquid  vero  inopinatum  &  malum  contra  regnum  vel 
centra  coronam  regis  emerfitrit,  fiatm  debent  pulfatis  campanil. 


quod  Anglic e  vacatur  Motbel,  convocare  omnes  &  univerfios, 
quod  Jnglici  vacant  Folkmote,  &c.  Leg.  Alfred. 

FOLLICULUS,  among  gardeners,  the  feed-veffel,  cafe, 
coat,  hufk,  or  cover,  wherewith  fome  feeds  and  fruits  are 
inclofed.  See  Fruit,  and  Seed. 

Folliculus  Fellis  ;  fee  V  E  s  1  c  u  L  A  Fellis. 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  confifts  in  the  drawing  of 
falfe  conclufions  from  juft  principles  ;  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  madnefs,  which  draws  juft  conclufions  from  falfe 
principles.  See  Mania. 

FOMAHAN  T,  or  F  o  m  a  l  h  a  u  t,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  water  of  the  conftellation  Aqua¬ 
rius. — Its  longitude,  according  to  Hevelius,  for  the  year  1700, 
is  290,  37',  48",  and  latitude  fouthward,  20°,  59',  46". 
How  they  ftand  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s  catalogue,  fee  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  A  Qjtr  arius. 

FOMENTATION,  a  liquid  medicine,  applied  on  any 
difeafed  part,  to  refolve,  difeufs,  foften,  affuage,  fortify,  or 
conftringe  the  fame. 

Fomentations  are  either  firnple,  or  compound. 

Compound  Fomentations  are  decoCtions  of  roots,  leaves, 
flowers,  feeds,  made  in  common  water,  or  other  proper  li¬ 
quor  ;  to  which  are  fometimes  added  falts,  axungiae,  oils, 
&c. 

To  ufe,  or  apply  them,  they  dip  a  hot  linen  cloth,  or  flannel, 
in  the  liquor,  and  fpread  it  on  the  part  affeCted, 

There  are  alfo  Fomentations  made  another  way,  viz.  by  boiling 
certain  drugs  in  linen  bags,  and  then  applying  them,  bags  and 
all,  on  the  part.  See  Su  c  c  u  lus. 

There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  dry  Fomentations ,  being  bags  filled 
with  medicines,  but  not  boiled,  only  fometimes  fprinkled 
with  a  little  wine  or  brandy. 

Simple  Fomentations  are  thofe  made  with  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter,  milk,  oil,  oxycrate,  or  other  the  like  liquor. 
Fotnentations  are  alfo  called  Local  Baths ,  or  partial  bathings  ; 
becaufe,  being  applied  on  a  difeafed  part,  they  have  much  the 
fame  effeCt  as  a  bath,  or  half  bath,  has  on  the  whole  body. 
See  Bath. 

FONT,  or  Baptifmal  F  o  N  T,  a  ftone,  or  marble  veffel,  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  parifh  church,  ferving  to  hold  the  water,  to 
be  ufed  in  adminiftring  the  facrament  of  baptifm.  See  Bap¬ 
tism. 

A  baptifmal  Font  was  antiently  the  character  of  a  pariftl- 
church.  See  Parish,  and  Church. 

Its  place,  at  prefent,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  church,  or  in  a 
little  chapel  within  the  church.  Antiently,  it  was  placed  in 
a  little  church,  diftinCt  from  the  great  one,  though  near  to  it, 
called  the  Baptijhy.  See  Baptistery. 

It  was  a  common  thing,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church, 
for  the  baptifmal  Fonts  to  be  filled  miraculoufly,  at  the  time 
of  Eafter,  which  was  their  great  baptizing  feafon.  Baronius 
gives  divers  inftances  of  thefe  miraculous  Fonts  in  the  years 
4*7>  554>  and  558; 

Poffevinus  B,  of  Lilybaeum,  who  wrote  in  443,  obferves, 
that  in  the  year  417,  under  the  pontificate  of  Zozimus,  there 
was  an  error  committed  in  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafter ;  it 
being  held  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  lieu  of  the  22d  of  April, 
which  was  the  time  it  was  held  on  at  Conftantinople.  He 
adds,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  Ihew  the  error  in  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  manner,  bytheFWrof  a  certain  village,  which  al¬ 
ways  ufed  to  be  miraculoufly  filled  againft  Eafter  ;  and  which, 
this  year,  were  not  full  till  the  22d  of  April.  See  Tillemont 
FUJI.  Eccl.  t.  x.  p.  678,  and  679.  Gregory  de  Tours,  p. 
320,  516,  746,  950,  1063. 

FONTICULUS*,  or  Fontanella,  in  chirurgery,  a 
general  name  for  iffues,  fetons,  and  the  like  other  fmall  arti¬ 
ficial  difeharges.  See  Issue,  Seton,  Cautery,  bV. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  fons,  fountain,  or  fpring. 

FONTIN  ALIA,  or  Font  an  alia,  in  antiquity,  a  reli¬ 
gious  feaft,  held  among  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  deities 
\vho  prefided  over  fountains,  or  fprings.  See  Fountain,  &c. 

■ — Varro  obferves,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vifit  the  wells  on 
thofe  days,  and  to  caft  crowns  into  fountains. — Scaliger  in 
his  conjectures  on  Varro,  takes  this  not  to  be  the  feaft  of 
fountains,  as  Feftus  infinuates ;  but  of  the  Fountain  which 
had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  called  alfo 
Porta  Fontinalis  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero 
fpeaks  in  his  zd  book  de  Legib. — The  Fontinalia  were  held  on 
the  thirteenth  of  OCtober. 

FOOD,  or  Aliment,  is  whatever  matter  is  taken  in  at  the 
mouth,  digefted  in  the  ftomach,  and  other  vifeera,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  the  matter  of  the  body,  to  repair,  or  fupply 
what  is  fpent,  or  wanting.  See  Dig  es  t  10  n. 

The  changes  which  the  Food  undergoes,  before  it  become  a 
part  of  our  body,  are  i°  Maftication  ;  2°’ Deglutition  ; 

30  ConcoCtion;  40  Chilification ;  5W  Sanguification  ;  6°  Afli- 
milation.  See  Mastication,  Concoction,  Chyli- 
fication,  Nutrition,  csV. 

Food  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  Efculents ,  or  Meat  ;  and  Pet  sc¬ 
lents,  or  Drink.  See  Drink,  Wine,  Malt  Liquors, 
Water,  &c. 

The  firft  Foods  of  our  great  forefathers,  were  water,  and  the 
fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  ;  with  which  whole  na¬ 
tions  fuftain  themfelves  to  this  dav.  See  Fruit,  Sue. 

Tulpius, 
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Tulpius,  fomewhere  notes,  that  men  antiently  fed  after  the 
fame  rate  as  other  animals  ;  and  lived  on  hay  and  corn  By 
degrees  they  came  to  the  humours  and  juices  of  certain  beafts 
as  milk  ;  and  at  length  they  commenced  carnivorous,  and  de¬ 
voured  the  parts  of  the  animals  themfelves.  See  Carni¬ 
vorous. 

The  variety  of  FWr,  it  feems,  does  not  make  any  difference 

m  the  fubftance,  or  adions  of  the  bodies  fuftained  thereby  • 
the  vifcera  having  a  power  of  altering  and  affimilating  them’ 
however  heterogeneous,  into  one  iimilar  fubftance,  like  them¬ 
felves.  .  See  Assimilation. 

The  difference  in  Foods  confifts  principally  in  this,  that  feme 
are  more  eafily  digefted  and  affim dated,  than  others  ;  and  af 
lord  more  nutritious  juice,  than  others :  to  which  end  it  is 
.that  the  divers  kinds  of  dreffing  have  been  invented  •  viz  to 

d.fpofe  the  matter  for  a  more  eafy  and  plentiful  affimilation 
oee  Dressing. 

The  bell  modi  fimple,  and  light  of  digeftion,  are  the  Foods  pre¬ 
pared  of  frumentaceous,  and  leguminous  feeds ;  as  wheat  rye 
barley,  oats,  mays,  dried,  ground,  fermented,  baked,  be.  See 
Pea*>  beans>  vetches,  &c.  Alfo  green  plams  and 
pot-herbs,  as  lettice,  beet,  parfly,  be.  See  S a l let.  Fruits 

AnH^eS,i  pears’  bernes»  P]umbs,  cherries,  be.  See  Fruit’ 
And  the  lean  parts  of  animals,  birds,  fillies,  infefts,  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling,  baking.  Hewing,  b'c.  See  Dressing 
And  yet  for  different  intentions,  different  kinds  of  Food  are 

bTffr  thof  S  T7’  Anient  Foods  am 

belt  for  thofe  whofe  vifcera  are  ftrong,  digeftion  quick  be 

and  foft,  light,  humid,  fimple  Foods  to  fuch,  are  pernicious’ 

Again  to  the  weak,  valetudinary,  ftudious,  and  fedentarv' 

thofe  foods  are  beft,  which  are  either  by  art,  or  nature  the 

"eareft  t0uChyle  5  asmilk>  broths>  ^  See  MiLk 

STIr^eSTAiincIln?  m  acidity’ there  alcai;ous 

f  fd  6  tbe  m,oft  Citable;  and  acids,  .where  the  conftitution 
inclines  to  be  alcaline.  SeeAcio,  Alkaly. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  iron,  metals,  minerals,  be.  mav  bv  a 
proper  preparation  become  Food  ;  on  which  account  decodti 
ons  of  gold  chaly beats,  be.  are  cried  up  :  but  it  is  certain’ 
that  no  fuch  matters  can  ever  be  affimilated,  and  become  nart 

veffer  K°dyN  ^  may  ^  °n  thG  bl°°d’  3nd  the  Slood- 

vellels,  by  their  weight,  impetus,  be.  and  on  that  account 

may  be  of  ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  not  as  Food  9 

A  due  regulation  of  the  quantity,  and  quality  of  our  Food 

and  a  nice  adjuftment  thereof  to  the  concodlivq  powers  ’ 

would  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  health  and  loner  life’ 

bee  Health,  and  Longevity,  ° 

What  we  expend  in  motion,  excretion,  effluvia,  be  is  but 
a  determinate  quantity;  and  the  fupply  fhould  only  keep  pace 
with  the  expence.  A  juft  proportion  of  the  two  would  pro¬ 
bably  preferve  us  from  acute  diftempers  ;  as  it  certainly 
would  from  chronical  ones ;  moft,  or  all  of  which  proceed 
from  repletion,  as  appears  from  their  being  cured  bv  evacu¬ 
ation.  See  Evacuation.  j 

The  qualities  of  Foods,  as  to  eafinefs,  or  difficulty  of  digef- 

tion.  Dr.  Cheyne  thinks,  may  be  determined  in  all  cafes  from 
thefe  three  principles. 

1°,  That  thofe  fubftances  which  confift  of  the  groffeft  parts 
arehardeft  of  digeftion  :  by  reafon  their  conftituent  parts  touch 
in  the  moft  points  ;  or  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  contaft 
•  upon  which  their  cohefion  depends.  See  Cohesion.  ’ 

2®  That  thofe  fubftances,  whofe  parts  are  brought  together 
With  greater  force,  cohere  proportionably  clofer,  and  are  the 
more  difficultly  feparated. 

3°’  falls  are  very  hard  to  be  digefted  ;  becaufe  united 

by  plain  furfaces,  under  which  they  are  always  comprehend- 
:  hence,  in  the  laft  ftages  of  the  circulation,  where  it  is 

'  !  Terj  readlly  int0  larger  clufters,  and  fo  are  hard 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  habit. 

'From  thefe  principles  that  author  infers,  that  fuch  vegetables 
and  animals,  as  come  fooneft  to  their  growth,  are  eafier  of 
digeftion,  than  thofe  long  in  attaining  to  maturity  ■  the  frmll- 
eft  of  their  kind,  fooner  than  the  ,  larger  :  they’  of  a  dry 
flefliy ,  and  fibrous  fubftance,  fooner  than  the  oily,  fat  and’ 
glutinous  :  thofe  of  a  white  fubftance,  fooner  than  thofe  of  a 
•tedder  ;  thofe  of  a  foft,  mild,  and  fweet,  fooner  than  thofe 
of  a  rich,  ftrong,  poignant,  aromatic  tafte  :  land  animals 
than  lea  animals:  animals  that  live  on  light,  vegetable  Food 
than  thole  on  hard  and  heavy  Food :  plain  dreffed  Food ,  than 
what  is  pickled,  falted,  baked,  fmoaked,  or  otherwise  high 
feafoned  :  boiled  meat  fooner  than  roaft,  be.  6 

The  lame  author  adds,  that  abllinence  and  excrcife  muft  con¬ 
cur  with  the  due  Food  for  the  prefervation  of  health  •  and 
that  where  exercife  is  wanting,  as  in  ftudious  perfons  the  de 
fe&  muft  be  fupplied  by  abllinence.  See  Abstinence  and 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  one  who  makes  fitlfe  con- 
clufions  from  right  principles  ;  by  which  he  is  diftinguifhed 
from  a  madman.  See  M  a  n  .  A,  R  e  a  so  n,  W"  ill,  He. 

Dr.  W, II, s  relates  that  upon  diflifling  a  Pool,  the  principal 
differences  found  between  him  and  a  man  of  fenfc  were  that 
the  brain  was  (mailer  ;  and  that  the  fervical  plexus,  formed 
of  the  intercoflal  nerve,  whereby  the  correfpondence  between 
the  brain  and  heart  ,s  effcaed,  was  lefs,  and  fent  forth  fewer 
v  o  l.  t.  L/Ain. 
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branches  to  the  heart,  pc.  Nervor.  Deferiht.  b  Uf.  c.  26, 
oee  Con se  n  t  of  pcivts . 

a  Part  °*  body  of  moft  animals,  Whereof!  they 
Hand,  walk,  be.  See  Bod  y. 

Animals  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpeSlto  the  number  of  Feet 
into  bibepedes,  q.  d.  two-footed  ;  fuch  are  men  and  birds  : 
quadruples,  q.  d.  four-footed  fuch  are  moft  land  animals  ; 
and  multipedes,  q.  d.  many-footed  ;  as  infers.  See  Qua¬ 
druped,  Insect,  be. 

The  reptile  kind,  as  ferpents,  be.  have  Feet .  See  Rep¬ 
tile. 

Fiayebers  would  perfuade  us,  that  the  bird  of  pafadice  has 

v°r  *1*  at  !  nn  ^  fleePs>  it:  bangs  by  its  wings;  and  when 

I  ,CClS’ rby  :  but  the  matter  is,  they  who  catch  them, 

cut  the  Feet  off,  that  the  bird  may  be  thought  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary.  .  Others  fay,  it  is  for  fear  they  Ihould  fpoil  the  fea¬ 
thers,  which  are  very  beautiful. 

Lobfters  have  twelve  feef,  fpiders,  mites,  and  polypus’s, 

ei^ght ;  flies,  gralhoppers,  and  butterflies,  fix  Feet. 

Galen  has  feveral  good  obfervations  on  the  wife  adjuftment  of 

tbe  ™mber  °f  Feet  in  meh>  and  other  ^imals,  in  his  book 
F>e  UJu  Part.  1.  3. 

The  for  e-feet  of  moles  are  admirably  formed  to  dig,  an4 
icratch  up  the  earth,  and  make  way  for  its  head,  be.  In 
water  fowls,  the  legs  and  feet  are  excellently  adapted  to  their 
relpective  occalions  and  manners  of  living.  In  fuch  as  are 
to  wade  in  the  rivers,  the  legs  are  long,  arid  bare  of  feathers 
a  good  way  above  the  knee  ;  their  toes  alfoare  broad  ;  and  in 
Juch  as  bear  the  name  of  mucifuckers ,  two  of  the  toes  are  fome- 
w  at  jointed,  that  they  may  not  eafily  fink  in  walking  upori 
boggy  places.  &  r 

Others  are  whol e- footed,  i.  e.  have  their  toes  webbed  toge¬ 
ther,  as  the  goo fe,  duck,  be.  And  it  is  pretty  enough’to 
obferve,  how  artfully  thefe  will  gather  up  their  toes  andi 
feet,  when  they  withdraw  their  legs,  or  go  to  take  their 
itroke  in  fwimming ;  and  again  expand,  or  open  the  whole 

foot,  when  they  prefs  upon,  or  drive  themfelves  forward  in 
the  water. 

Foot,  in  anatomy,  or  the  great  Foot,  denotes  the  whole  ex- 
tent  from  the  jointure  of  the  hip,  to  the  tip  of  the  toes  ;  as 
the  hand  does  the  whole  trom  the  fhoulder  to  the  fingers  ends 

.The  pet  magma,  or  great  Foot,  is  divided  into  the  thigh,  the 
leg,  and  the  Foot  properly  fo  called.  See  Thigh,  Crus,  FC.- 
Its  bones  are  the  femur,  or  thigh  bone;  tlie  tibia  and  fibula 

See  ff  th°fe  °Cthe  tarr“s’  metatarK  and  toes. 

oee  LEMUR,  1  I  B  J  A,  &C. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  crural  artery;  and  its  veins' 
terminate  in  the  crural  vein.  See  C  r  u  r  a  l.  Of  thefe 

litrire  7  PrlNC,Pxi  °"eS’  the  SaPh*na>  g^at  and 

II  e  Ifchiadic,  the  Mufculous,  Poplitea,  and  Suralis.  See 

each  under  its  proper  article,  Saphena,  be 
f  OOT,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  leffer  Foot,  denotes  onlv  the 
extremity  of  the  leg;  confiftinf  of  three  parts'  ^  T^! 
fus,  the  fpace  from  the  ankle  to  the  body  of  the  Foot  an 
fwermg  to  the  wnft  in  the  hand  :  Metafarfu*,  the  body  of 
theF^/  to  the  toes  ;  and  Digiti,  or  toes.  See  TarsUs  OV 
Each  of  thefe  parts  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  bone’s  •  as 

tbe  ]faIx’  ,TaIu®’  Cuneiformia,  and  Cuboides.  The  bott’om 
of  all  is  called  the  Sole,  or  Planta  Pedis.  See  T  a  i  u  s  C  rr 
neiforme.  Calx,  be.  9 

Foot  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  denotes  a  metre  or 
meafure,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  {hoIt 
fyllables.  See  Quantity,  Measure,  be 

S::,  r.  '5S2, 

rt  M0l^VTr-ibraCh’  BacchS fkmTbt  eh^mpH 

brachys,  and  Creticus,  are  triffylabic  or  confift 
fyllables  each.  The  Proceleufmaticus,  Choriambus  and 
trite,  are  quadnfyllabic,  or  compofed  of  four  fyllables  See 
'  ach  under  its  proper  head,  Spondee,  Iambic  be 
There  are  alio  other  Feet,  invented  by  idle  grammarians  *  nf 
five,  fix,  or  more  fyllables, but  they  are  not  worth  the  recitino- 
Hexameter  verfes  confift  of  fix  k,  ;  pen,ame,„s  on  ylf 
five,  fee  Hexameter,  and  Pe  n  t  a  m  e  t  e  r  7  f 
tven  and  odd  Foot,  par  and  immr  .  . 

larly  in  iambic  verfes.  Feet  are  denominated  Mill 
refpedl  of  their  fituation  in  the  verfe  Thus  R  a  V  f  ,n 
and  fifth  Foot  of  the  verfe  are  uneven  ,  H  ,h'rd> 

bers  are  not  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal  pm"1™' 

In  the  ant  rent  tragedy,  the  iambic  verfes  wIhP  ,  , 
therein,  only  allowed  uneven  Feet  to  the  foondc  prevaded 
thefecond,  the  fourth,  and  fixth  ft  '■  VY 

■n  regard  they  were  even.  This  regular  mixture  of "f"8  ’i 
dees  in  the  uneven  Feet,  rendered  the  verfe  K  fpo?" 
lemn  and  noble.  r  e  tbe  more  fo- 

The  domic  poets,  the  better  to  difouife  their-  j  , 

i  t  more  like  profe,  took  the  contrary  courfe  •  ?ak* 

dees,  where  the  tragic  poets  wn„ld  Li.  l  5  Patting  ppon- 
bus 


Foot,  is  alfo  a  lono-  meafure  ^ntfi’  ^  r  , 

Measure  j  Confiftmg  of  twelve  inches.  See 

-  - « 

^  ^  Geo. me 


F  O  O 


FOR 


Geometricians  divide  the  Foot  into  ten  digits ;  the  digit  into  1 

ten  lines,  bf  c.  See  Digit,  b  c.  ,  , 

1'he  French  divide  their  Foot  like  us,  into  twelve  inches  j 
and  the  inch,  inch  into  twelve  lines.  See  Lin  e,  bfc. 

'Fhe  Foot  fquare  is  the  fame  meafure  both  in  length,  and 
breadth  ;  containing  144  fquare,  or  fuperficial  inches.  See 


Square.  .  ,  , 

The  cubic,  or  folid  Foot  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the  three 
dimenlions  j  containing  1728  cubic  inches.  See  Cube,  and 


Cubic.  .  — 

The  Foot  is  of  different  lengths,  in  different  countries,  lhe 
Paris  Royal  Foot  exceeds  the  Englifh  by  feven  lines  and  a 
half :  the  antient  Roman  Foot  of  the  capital,  confffted  of 
four  palms  ;  equal  to  eleven  inches,  and  feven  tenths  Eng- 
lifh  :  the  Rhinland,  or  Leyden  Foot ,  by  which  the  northern 
nations  go,  is  to  the  Roman  Foot,  as  950  to  1000  The 
proportions  of  the  principal  Feet  of  feveral  nations,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  Englifh  and  French,  are  here  fubjoineej. 

The  Englifh  Foot  being  divided  into  one  thoufand  parts,  or  into 
twelve  inches,  the  other  Feet  will  be  as  follow  ; 


London  - 

Th.  Pts. 
Foot  1000 

F. 

0 

Inch. 

12 

Li. 

0 

Paris  -  -  the  royal 

Foot 

1068 

1 

OO 

8 

Amfterdam 

- 

Foot 

942 

0 

1 1 

3 

Antwerp  - 

- 

Foot 

946 

0 

1 1 

2 

Dort  - 

- 

Foot 

1184 

0 

02 

2 

Rhinland,  or  Leyden 

- 

Foot 

1033 

1 

00 

4 

Lorrain  - 

- 

Foot 

958 

0 

II 

4 

Mechlin  -  - 

- 

Foot 

919 

0 

II 

0 

Middleburg 

- 

Foot 

991 

0 

II 

9 

Strasbourg  - 

- 

Foot 

920 

0 

II 

0 

Bremen  - 

- 

Foot 

964 

0 

1 1 

6 

Cologn  - 

- 

Foot 

954 

0 

1 1 

4 

Francfort  on  the  Mayn 

- 

Foot 

948 

0 

II 

4 

Spanifh  - 

- 

Foot 

1001 

0 

II 

,0 

T  oledo  - 

- 

Foot 

899 

0 

10 

7 

Roman  - 

- 

Foot 

967 

0 

II 

6 

Bononia  - 

- 

Foot 

1204 

1 

02 

4 

Mantua  - 

- 

Foot 

1569 

1 

06 

8 

Venice  -  - 

- 

Foot 

1162 

1 

OI 

9 

Dantzick  - 

\ 

Foot 

944 

0 

II 

3 

Copenhagen  - 

- 

Foot 

965 

0 

II 

6 

Prague  -  - 

- 

Foot 

1026 

1 

00 

3 

Riga . 

Foot 

1831 

1 

09 

9 

Turin  -  - 

- 

Foot 

1062 

1 

00 

7 

The  Greek  -  -  - 

- 

Foot 

1007 

1 

00 

1 

Paris  Foot,  by  Dr.  Bernard 

- 

1066 

1 

00 

1 

Old  Roman  -  - 

- 

Foot 

970 

0 

00 

0 

The  Paris  Foot  being  fuppofed  to  contain  1440  parts  j  the  -  reft 

will  be  as  follow  : 


Paris 

- 

Foot 

1440 

Rhinland 

- 

Foot 

139I 

Roman  -  -  - 

m 

Foot 

1320 

London  -  -  - 

- 

Foot 

1350 

Swedifh  - 

- 

Foot 

I$20 

Danifh  - 

- 

Foot 

1403 

Venetian 

- 

Foot 

I54°r 

Conftantinopolitan  - 

- 

Foot 

3120 

Bononian 

- 

Foot 

1682!- 

-  Strafbourg 

- 

Foot 

1282! 

Norim  berg 

- 

Foot 

1346-4: 

Dantzick 

- 

Foot 

1721V 

Hall 

m 

Foot 

1320 

Foot  Bank,  or  Foot -Step,  Banquette ,  in  fortification, 
is  a  fmall  ftep  of  earth,  on  which  the  Soldiers  ftand  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  See  Ban  q^u  e  t  t  e. 

Foot  of  the  Foreji *,  Pes  foreftae,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  con¬ 
tained  18  inches  or  i|  of  the  common  Feet. 


*  Notandum  ejl,  quod  pes  foreftae  uftatus  tempore  Ric.  Oyfell,  in 
arrcntatUne  'yajlorum ,  faftus  efi,  Jignatus  bf  fculptus  in  pa- 
ride  cancel 1#  ecclefue  de  Ednuynfone ,  bf  in  ecclefea  Beat  a 
Marine  de  Nottingham  :  Et  difius  pes  continet  in  longitudine 
oclodecim  pollices,  bfc,  Ex  Regift.  Abb.  de  Novo  Loco  in 
Com  Nott. 


Foot  Geld,  was  an  ancient  amerciament,  for  not  cutting  out 
the  balls  of  the  feet  of  great  dogs  in  the  foreft  ;  to  prevent 
their  running  after  the  king’s  deer.  See  Expectation. 

Foot  G  u  a  r  d  s,  fee  the  article  Guards. 

Foot  Husks,  among  gardeners,  dre  fhort  heads,  out  of  which 
flowers  grow.  See  Husk. 

Foot  Level,  an  inftrument,  which  ferves  to  do  the  office 
both  of  a  level,  a  fquare,  and  a  Foot  rule.  See  Level,  b"c. 
The  Foot  level ,  reprefented  Tab.  Surveying ,  fig.  22.  confills 
of  two  branches,  about  an  inch  broad  ;  opening  and  (hutting 
like  a  two- foot  rule. 

Thefe  branches  are  hollowed  half  way  up  the  fide  of  each, 
to  receive  a  kind  of  tongue,  or  thin  piece  of  brafs,  which 
is  faftened  to  one  of  them,  by  means  whereof  the  branches 
may  be  fhut  clofe  together.  The  ufe  of  this  tongue  is  fuch, 
that  when  the  end  of  it  is  placed  in  the  branch  it  is  not  fa¬ 
ftened  to,  where  there  is  a  pin  that  holds  it,  the  two  branches 
will  ftand  at  right  angles :  to  the  head  of  the  inftrument  is 
likewife  added  a  fquare  piece  of  brafs  ;  by  means  whereof  it 
does  the  office  of  a  fquare.  At  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of 


the  faid  piece  of  bt'afs  is  a  little  hole,  wherein  is  faftened  a 
line  with  a  plummet  ;  which  falling  on  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  on  the  tongue,  (hews  whether  any  thing  the  inftru¬ 
ment  is  applied  to,  be  level,  or  not. 

Lieutenant-C  olonel  of  Foot.  See  Lieut  enant. 

Foot  Pace ,  half  pace ,  or  landing-place ,  fee  St air-Case. 

Foot  Rule ,  fee  the  article  Rule. 

Forac  e —Trufs  of  Forage,  fee  the  article  Truss. 

FORAMEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  certain  holes  or 
perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the 

Foramen  Lacerum ,  fee  Du  r  a  Mater. 

Foramen  of  the  membrana  tympani ,  is  a  perforation  in  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum  in  the  ear  j  which 
admits  of  the  paflage  of  wind,  fmoak,  $$c.  from  the  meatus 
a  palato  to  the  drum.  See  Ear. 

This  paflage  is  very  fmall,  and  runs  obliquely  from  the  tym¬ 
panum  through  the  upper  part  of  its  membrane,  near  the 
procefs  of  the  malleus.  The  exiftence  of  this  perforation  is 
more  evident,  when  ulcers  affe£t  the  palate,  by  the  egrefs  of 
wind,  upon  the  patient's  flopping  his  nofe  and  mouth,  and 
forcing  the  wind  by  the  ears,  than  by  any  anatomical  in- 
fpe&ion.  See  T  y  M  P  A  n  u  M. 

Foramen  Ovale ,  or  Foramen  Botalli ,  an  oval  aperture, 
or  paflage  through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which  clofes  up  after 
birth.  (See  Tab.  Anat.  Splanch.  fig.  12.  lit.  g.)  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Foetus.  .  . 

It  arifes  above  the  coronary  vein,  near  the  right  auricle  ;  and 
pafles  dire&ly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  See  He  art. 
The  Foramen  ovale  is  one  of  the  temporary  parts  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  wherein  it  differs  from  an  adult.  It  ferves  for  the  cir¬ 
culating'  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till  fuch  time  as  the  infant 
breathes,  and  the  lungs  are  opened.  See  Respiration. 
Its  ufe  was  firft  exadly  deferibed  by  Leon.  Botallus  of  Afti  in 
Piedmont,  in  the  year  1562  ;  who  tracing  the  courfe  and 
paflage  of  the  blood,  aflerted  the  Foramen  ovale  to  be  one, 
whereby  the  blood  in  foetus’s  was  conveyed  from  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  left. 

The  modern  anatomifts  ftand  to  the  difeovery ;  and  the  Fora¬ 
men  ovale  is  now  generally  allowed  a  part  neceflary  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus.  See 
Circulation. 

At  the  aperture  of  the  Foramen ,  there  is  a  kind  of  floating 
membrane,  which  looks  like  a  valve  j  but  has  nothing  of  the 
office  thereof  :  it  does  not  hinder  the  blood  from  paffing  from 
either  auricle  to  the  other.  All  it  ferves  for,  according  to 
Mr.  Winflow,  is,  to  clofe  the  Foramen  after  the  birth. 

It  has  generally  been  thought,  that  the  Foramen  ovale  might 
fometimes  remain  open,  even  in  adults :  and  in  effetf,  divers 
authors  furnifh  us  with  inftances  thereof. 

Dr.  Connor  aflures  us  he  found  it  but  half  clofed  in  a  girl  of 
four  or  five  years  old  ;  and  in  another  girl  which  he  opened  at 
Oxford,  there  was  room  left  to  thruft  a  tent  through.  Dijfert . 
Med.  Phyf.  de  Stup.  Of.  Coal. 

The  accurate  Mr.  Cowper  adds,  that  he  has  often  found  the 
Foramen  ovale  open  in  adults.  Anat.  Append,  fig.  3. 

And  the  Paris  anatomifts  obferve,  that  in  a  fea-calf  the  Fo 
ramen  ovale  is  always  open  j  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
flay  fo  long  under  water. 

Somewhat  of  this,  too,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  cafe  in 
the  extraordinary  recoveries  of  divers  perfons  drowned,  hang¬ 
ed,  bfc.  See  Drowning. 

But  Mr.  Chefelden  ventures  to  fet  afide  all  thefe  authorities  ; 
and  contends,  that  the  Foramen  ovale  is  neither  open  in  any 
adult  land-animals,  nor  in  amphibious  creatures. 

When  he  firft  applied  himfelf  to  difleiftion,  he  tells  us,  he 
had  no  diftruft  of  the  frequent  accounts  in  authors  of  the 
Foramen  being  open  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  he  mi- 
ftook  the  oftium  of  the  coronary  veins  for  the  Foramen  ;  and 
the  like  he  imagines  other  authors  to  have  done ;  who  aflert, 
that  it  is  always  open  in  amphibious  animals  :  for  that  upon 
a  diligent  enquiry  into  thefe  animals,  he  could  never  find  4 
open  in  any.  See  Amphibious. 

Neither  does  he  think  that  fufficient,  to  enable  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  to  live  under  water,  as  the  foetus  does  in  utero  ;  unlefs 
the  dudlus  arteriofus  were  open  alfo.  Chefel.  Ap.  Der.  Phyf 


Theol.  I.  iv.  c.  7. 

FORCE,  vis ,  os  power,  in  mechanics,  philofophy,  bfc.  See 
V 1  s,  and  Power. 

rA  cceleration* 


Accelerating  Force, 
Attractive  Force, 
Central  Force, 
Centrifugal  Force, 
Centripetal  Force, 
Force  of  Cohefon, 
Contractile  Force, 
Elafiic  Force, 
Electrical  Force, 
Force  of  Gravity, 
Force  of  the  Heart, 
Force  of  Inactivity, 
Repelling  For  c  e, 
Reffing  Force, 
Retarding  Force, 
Force  of  JVind , 


w 


J 


Attraction. 

Central. 

Centrifugal. 

Centripetal. 

Coh  esio  N. 

Con  tractile. 

Elastic  and  Elasticity. 

Electricity. 

Gravity. 

Heart. 

Vis  Inertia . 

Repulsion. 

Resistance. 

Retardation. 

MV 1  n  p,  bfc. 

Force, 


FOR 

Force,  in  common  law,  fignifies  an  offence,  by  which  vio¬ 
lence  is  ufed  either  to  perfons,  or  things. 

Force  is  either  Jimple ,  or  compound. 

Mixed,  or  compound  Force  is  violence  committed  with  fome 
fail,  which  of  itfelf  alone  were  criminal :  as  if  any  man  by 
Force  enter  into  another  man  s  pofleflion,  and  there  kill  a  man, 
or  ravilh  a  woman,  &c. 

Simple  F  o  r  c  e  is  that  which  has  no  other  crime  adjoined  to  it : 
as  if  one,  by  Force ,  enter  into  another  man’s  pofleflion, 
without  doing  any  other  unlawful  a<St. 

Fo  R  c  £  is  alfo  divided  into  true  Force ,  and  Force  after  a  fort. 
1  here  are  other  branches  ;  as  forcible  entries,  forcible  de¬ 
taining,  or  holding ;  unlawful  aflembly,  routs,  riots,  rebel¬ 
lions,  $jc.  See  Iorcible  Entry ,  Forcible  Detaining , 
Unlawful  Affembly ,  Riot,  &c 
Frejh  Force.  See  the  article  F  r  es  h. 

F  o  rce,  in  grammar,  and  fome  other  arts,  is  applied  to  a 
thing  which  Hands  in  lieu  of,  or  has  the  fame  effea  as  ano¬ 
ther.  bee  Power. 

In  our  language,  the /between  two  vowels  has  the  Force  or 
power  of  a  z,  and  is  fometimes  put  for  a  z ;  as  in  horifon, 
baptifing,  &c.  See  S,  &c. 

In  Hebrew,  the  Dagefh ;  and  in  Arabic,  the  Tefdid,  have 
the  Force  of  a  letter  fupprefled.  An  unite  before  a  cypher, 
has  the /l?  of  ten.  See  Not  at  ion. 

FORCEPS*,  a  chirurgeon’s  inftrument,  wherewith  dead, 
and  corrupt  parts  are  feized,  cut,  or  pulled  off,  &c.  As  al¬ 
io  foreign  bodies  extracted  out  of  wounds,  &c. 

*  The  word  literally  denotes  a  pair  of  tongs. 

They  are  of  divers  forms,  long,  crooked,  with  teeth,  with 
beaks,  half- moon’d,  &  c.  See  Speculum. 

i  R;C!?LE  Entry'  a  violent,  aftual  entry  into  houfes,  or 
lanes,  CSV.  weapon’d ;  whether  violence  or  hurt  be  offered 
any  perfon  therein,  or  not.  See  E  n  t  r  y. 

Forcible  holding ,  or  detaining ,  a  with-holding  by  violence, 
and  with  a  ffrong  hand,  of  the  pofl'effion  of  land,  &c.  where¬ 
by  he  who  has  a  lawful  right  of  entry  is  barred  or  hin¬ 
dered. 

FORDICIDI  A*,  in  antiquity,  a  religious  feaft  among  the 
Romans,  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  April:  thus  called  from  the 
Latin  for  da,  a  cow  big  with  calf,  and  ceedo,  I  flay,  or  facri- 
iice ;  by  reafon  cows  were  herein  facrificed  to  the  goddefs 
Tellus ,  or  the  earth. 

*  For  da  a  cow  with  calf,  is  formed,  according  to  Ovid,  from 
fero,  I  bear;  or  rather  as  Scaliger  and  Salmafius  imagine, 

from  the  Greek  the  fame. 

Varro  writes,  that  there  were  feveral  of  thefe  cows  facrificed 
in  the  Curiae.  Livy,  and  Halicarnaffeus  relate,  that  there 
was  one  in  each  Curia  j  fo  that  there  were  thirty  in  all ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  Ovid.  Fajlor.  I.  iv.  ver.  631. 

The  Fordicidia  were  firft  inftituted  by  Numa,  on  occafion  of 
a  general  barrennefs  among  the  cattle  :  Ovid  gives  a  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  paffage  above  quoted  : 
He  adds,  that  part  of  thefe  cows  were  facrificed  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  is,  in  the  capitoJ. 

FORE-CAST  LE  of  a  (hip,  is  that  part  where  the  fore-mafl: 
ffands.  See  'Tab.  Ship.  fig.  2.  lit.  BC,  n.  23. 

It  is  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  floor  by  a  bulk-  head  ;  that 
part  of  the  Fore-cajlle  which  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  hold,  is 
called  the  Prow.  See  Ship,  and  Prow. 
FORECLOSED,  in  our  antient  law  books,  fignifies  barred, 
fhut  out,  or  excluded  for  ever ;  as  when  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption  on  mortgages  is  barred. 

FOREFOOT,  in  the  fea  language,  is  when  one  veffel  fails, 
or  lies  acrofs  another’s  way. 

As  if  two  {hips  being  under  fail,  and  in  ken  of  one  another  ; 
one  of  them  lies  in  a  courfe  with  her  Hern  fo  much  a- weather 
of  the  other,  that  if  both  hold  on,  the  windward  {hip  will 
run  a-head  of  the  other.  Such  {hip  is  faid  to  lie  with  the 
other’s  forefoot. 

Though  as  foon  as  {he  has  paffed,  they  fay,  fhe  is  gone  out 
a-head. 

FOREIGN*,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes  from 
abroad. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Iatin  fores ,  doors ;  or  for  is,  out  of 
doors ;  or  forum ,  market,  &c. 

Foreign  minifter,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &c.  are 
thofe  belonging  to  other  nations.  See  Minister, 

Foreign  to  the  purpofe,  fignifies  a  thing  remote  or  imperti¬ 
nent. 

Matter  is  foreign  to  the  idea  of  fpace,  i.  e.  is  not  inherent 
therein,  but  advantitious  thereto.  See  Vacuum. 

Foreign  plants  are  particularly  called  exotics.  See  Exotic. 

— - Foreign  Foffils,  fee  Fossil. — Foreign  Motion,  fee  Motion. 

— Foreign  Canons,  fee  C  a  non. 

In  fome  univerfities  they  give  the  appellation  foreign  doctors, 
doRores  forenfes ,  to  fuch  as  do  not  refide  in  the  place,  or  the 
univerfity  j  but  take  degrees  to  go  and  live  elfewhere,  and  in 
other  countries.  See  Doc  tor. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  bifhop  of  Verdun,  written  by  an  ano¬ 
nymous  author,  and  published  from  a  MS.  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  by  Bollandus,  we  meet  with  forenfis  presbyter, 
for  a  prieft  who  lives  in  another  part.  The  fame  Bollandus 
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h cites,  that  f>ti  Ambrofe  ufes  the  word  forenfis  for  exte¬ 
rior. — 

Foreign^  or  Foraine  Traitte ,  is  a  duty  belonging  to  the 
king  of  France,  of  one  twentieth  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
imported  or  exported  out  of  the  kingdom.  SecDuTV. 
FoREicNj  is  ufed  in  law  in  feveral  fenfes,  and  joined  with  di¬ 
vers  fubftantlves. — Thus, 

For  ei  g  n  Ahfwer,  is  fuch  dn  anfwer,  as  is  riot  triable  in  the 
county  where  it  is  made. 

Foreign  Attachment ,  i$  an  attachrrient  of  foreigners  goods 
found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  in  the  hands  of  a  third  per¬ 
fon,  for  the  fatisfatftion  of  fome  citizen,  to  whorn  the  fo¬ 
reigner  oweth  money.  See  Attachment. 

Fo  r  e  1  c  n  Matter,  in  law,  is  matter  triable  in  another  coun¬ 
ty  ;  or  matter  done  in  ariother  county.  See  1VI  at  te  r. 
Foreign  Oppofer,  or  Appofer,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
to  whom  all  Iheriffs  or  bailiffs  do  repair  to  be  appofed  by  him 
of  their  green  wax,  after  they  are  appofed  of  their  funis  out 
of  the  Pipe-office  ;  and  from  thence  draws  down  a  charge 
upon  one  of  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  pipe. 

His  buiinefs  is,  to  examine  the  {heriff’s  eftreats  with  the- 
record,  to  afk  the  fhenff,  what  he  lays  to  every  particular 
fum  therein. 

Foreign  Plea,  is  a  refufal  of  the  judge  as  incompetent,  be- 
caufe  the  matter  in  hand  was  not  within  his  precinft.  Sec 
Plea. 

Foreign  Service ,  is  fuch  fervice  whereby  a  mean  lord  hold- 
eth  of  another,  without  the  compafs  of  his  own  fee :  or, 
that  which  a  tenant  performeth,  either  to  his  own  lord,  or 
to  the  lord  paramount  out  of  his  own  fee.  See  Service. 
FOR E  J UDGED  the  Court,  is  when  an  officer  of  any  court 
is  banifhed  or  expelled  the  fame  for  fome  offence,  or  for  not 
appearing  to  an  a&ion  by  bill  filed  againft  him  ;  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  he  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  officiate,  till  he  appear  to 
the  bill.  Anno  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  8. 

He  fhalllofe  his  office,  and  be  forejudged  the  court,  lAc.  Fore~ 
judicare,  interdum  ef  male  judicare.  Spel. 

FOREJ  UDGER,  in  law,  fignifies  a  judgment,  whereby  a 
man  is  deprived,  or  put  by  the  thing  in  queftion. 

FORE -  KNIGHT,  in  the  fea  language,  a  piece  of  wood, 
carved  in  figure  of  a  man’s  head,  and  faft  bolted  to  the  beams 
upon  the  fecond  deck* 

FORELAND,  or  Foreness,  in  navigation,  a  point  of 
land  jutting  out  into  the  fea.  See  C  a  p  e. 

Foreland,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground  be- 

tween  the  wall  of  a  place,  arid  the  moat  called  alfo  berme 
and  hziere.  See  Berme. 

F  O  R  E  L  O  C  K  S,  in  a  {hip,  are  little  flat  wedges,  like  pieces 
of  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to  keep  them  from  flying 
out  of  the  holes.  See  B  o  l  t  s.  3  6 

FC!RE.L?I,N’  among  hunters,  is  when  a  hound  going  before 

cnDini  t!tG  Ctt‘>  m.eets  c^ace»  and  goes  away  with  it. 
FORLORN  Hope,  in  an  army,  Enfans  perdus.  SeeEN- 
F  a  n  s  Perdus. 

E  *s  a  round  large  piece  of  timber, 
feated  in  her  fore-part,  on  which  is  born  the  fore-fail,  and 

fore-top-fail  yard.  (See  Fab,  Ship.  fig.  If  n.  81.)  See  alfo 
Mast.  j 

Its  length  is  ufually  ~  of  the  main  maftt 

"OR  VMQ  JC  Service,  fee  the  article S e  r  v ie  e* 

? ORE N SIS  Toga,  fee  the  article  Tog  a. 

.^ORE-SAIL,  the  fail  of  the  fore- maff.  See  Sail. 

F O RES CHOK E ,  DereliRum,  antiently  fignified as  much  as 
forjaken  in  modern  language*  See  DSrelict. 

It  is  especially  ufed  in  one  of  our  ftatutes,  for  land  or  tene¬ 
ments  fe, zed  by  the  lord,  for  waht  of  fervices  due  from  the 

antfday.  *  *  “  and  be70”d  the  year 

As  if  we  Ihould  fay  that  the  tenant,  who  feeing  his  lands 
or  tenements  taken  into  the  lord’s  hand,  and  poffeffed  fo 
long,  takes  not  the  courfe  appointed  by  law  to  recover  them  * 
does  m  due  preemption  of  law  difavow  or  forfake  all  the 
right  he  has  to  them. --In  which  cafe,  fuch  lands  {hall  be 
called  Foref choke,  fays  the  flat.  10  Ed  II  e  r 
F O  R  ES  K 1 N,  fee  the  article  Prepuce 

FOREST*,  Silva,  in  geography,  a  huge  wood:  or,  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  covered  with  trees.  See  Wood.  S 

*  for7d  0f;he  La«n  fore/ia,  which  firft  occurs  in 

the  Capitulars  of  Charlemaign,  and  which  itfelf  is  derived 
from  the  German  froji  fignifying  the  fame  thing  Spelman 

0 7zz  «*. 

ii'dbjf’ /,rarum-  "  b“*  a  0 Tfiffe 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercynian  FartJU  are  famous  in  hiftorv 
The  firft  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the  antienr  p;a 
Scots  :  the  latter  antiently  poffeffed  the  greateil  pa^f’  Eu 
rope  ;  part, cularly  Germany.  Poland,  Hungary  f  I„ 
Caefar  s  time  it  extended  from  u  ■  v  ,,  1  ln 
Switzerland  to  TranfXania  and  ofJA‘/*ia 

journey  long,  and  2  S’  foi  ,lxt7  ^ 

of  are  ftill  L  „  S  Parts>  or  cantons  there- 

ot  Me  ftiH  remaining.  -  The  Fore/l  of  Dean  in  Gloucefter- 

Ihirc  is  famous  for  the  iron  works  therein.  See  Iron. 

Th* 
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The  antients  adored  Forejis ,  and  imagined  a  gieat  part  of 
their  gods  to  refide  therein  ;  temples  were  frequently  built 
in  the  thickeft  Forejis  ;  the  gloom  and  filence  whereof  natu¬ 
ral  infpire  fentiments  of  devotion,  and  turn  mens  thoughts 
within  themfelves.  See  Grove. 

For  the  like  reafon,  the  antient  Druids  made  Forejis  the 
place  of  their  relidence,  performed  their  facrifices,  inltrufted 
their  youth,  and  gave  laws  therein.  See  Druids. 

Forest  Trees,  fee  the  articles  Tree,  and  Timber. 

Pra«/K^FoREST  Trees ,  fee  the  article  Pruning. 

Tranfplanting  of  Forest  Trees ,  fee  Transplanting. 

Forest,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  defined  a  certain  territory  of 
woody  grounds  and  fruitful  paftures,  privileged  for  wild  beafts, 
and  fowls  of  Foreji ,  chace  and  warren,  to  reft  and  abide  in 
the  fafe  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  princely  delight ; 
bounded  with  unremoveable  marks,  and  meers,  either  known 
by  matter  of  record,  or  prefcription  ;  replenilhed  with  wild 
beafts  of  venery,  or  chace,  and  with  great  coverts  of  vert 
for  fuccour  of  the  faid  beafts :  for  prefervation  and  continu¬ 
ance  whereof,  with  the  vert  and  venifon,  there  are  certain 
peculiar  laws,  privileges,  and  officers.  See  Beasts. 

The  properties  and  characters  of  a  Foreji ,  are, — Firft,  That 
it  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any,  but  the  king  ;  becaufe 
none  elfe  hath  power  to  conftitute  fuch  commiffions  as  are 
neceflary  to  the  being  of  a  Foreji ,  befide  the  king  ;  as,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  of  a  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  Foreji.  See  Eyre. 
And  yet  the  abbot  of  Whitby  had  a  Foreji  by  grant  of  king 
Henry  II.  and  king  John  ;  with  all  officers  incident  thereto. — 
The  fecond  character,  is  the  courts  belonging  thereto,  which 
are,  the  fuftice  feat ,  held  every  three  years ;  the  Swanimote , 
held  thrice  every  year  ;  and  the  Attachment ,  once  every 
forty  days.  See  Attachment,  Justice,Swani- 
m ot  e,  &c. 

The  third  charaCferiftic  is  the  officers  belonging  thereto,  for 
prefervation  of  the  vert  and  venifon  ;  as  the  juftices  of  the 
foreft,  the  warder  or  keeper,  ranger,  verderers,  forefters, 
agiftors,  regarders,  bailiffs,  beadles,  tAc.  See  each  under  its 
proper  article,  Justice  of  the  Foreji ,  Keeper,  Ran¬ 
ger,  Verderer,  Regarder,  iAc. 

But  the  moft  effential  mark  of  a  Foreji ,  is  the  Swanimote, 
which  is  no  lefs  incident  thereto,  than  the  court  of  Pye-pow- 
der  to  a  fair.  If  this  fail,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  Foreji ,  and  com¬ 
mences  a  chace.  See  Swanimote,  and  Chace. 

The  way  of  making  a  Foreji ,  is  thus :  certain  commiffioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  fea  I,  view  the  ground  intended,  and 
fence  it  round :  this  being  reported  in  chancery,  the  king 
caufes  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county  where  the 
land  lies,  that  it  is  a  Foreji  ;  and  thenceforth  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Foreji :  and  prohibits  all  perfons  from  hunt¬ 
ing  therein,  without  his  leave. 

New  Foreji  in  Hampfhije,  hiftory  tells  us,  was  raifed  by  the 
deftrudfion  of  twenty-two  parifh  churches,  and  all  the  villa¬ 
ges,  manors,  chapels,  iAc.  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  miles  toge¬ 
ther.  Befide  New  Foreji ,  there  are  now  fubfifting  fixty-  eight 
Forejis  in  England  ;  thirteen  chaces ;  and  more  than  feven 
hundred  eighty-one  parks.  See  Park. 

Our  antient  Norman  kings  were  the  firft  who  inclofed  Forejis , 
and  fettled  the  jurifdidf ion  thereof :  their  tafte  ran  mightilv  that 
way.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  reigns  from  the  conqueft,  no  lets 
than  fixty-eight  Forejis  were  inclofed  ;  the  ftridfeft  laws  were 
made  to  fecure  them  ;  and  the  fevereft  penalties  inflicted  on 
all  trefpaffes  thereon.  See  Afforesting. 

William  the  conqueror  decreed,  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  to  be 
pulled  out,  who  took  either  a  buck,  or  boar  :  William  Rufus 
made  the  ftealing  of  a  doe  a  hanging  matter  :  the  taking  of 
a  hare  was  fined  at  20  s.  and  a  coney  at  10  s. 

Eadmer  adds,  that  fifty  perfons  of  fortune  being  apprehended 
by  that  laft  prince,  for  killing  his  bucks,  were  forced  to  purge 
themfelves  by  the  fire  of  ordeal,  &c. 

Henry  I.  made  no  diftin&ion  between  him  who  killed  a  man, 
and  a  buck  ;  and  punifhed  thofe  who  deftroyed  the  game, 
though  not  in  the  Foreji ,  either  by  forfeiture  of  their  goods, 
or  lofs  of  limbs  ;  though  Henry  II.  remitted  it  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  imprifonment. 

Richard  I.  revived  the  old  difcipline  of  gelding  aad  pulling  out 
the  eyes  of  thofe  convi&ed  of  hunting  in  the  Foreji  :  but 
he  afterwards  relaxed  a  little,  and  was  contented  to  make 
fuch  convidts  abjure  the  realm,  or  be  committed,  or  pay  a 
fine. 

Ajffe  of  the  Forest,  fee  the  article  Assise. 

Charter  of  the  Forest,  fee  C  H  A  r  t  a  de  Foreji  a. 

Drift  of  the  Forest,  fee  the  article  Drift. 

Foot  of  the  Forest,  fee  the  article  Foot. 

Keeper  of  the  Forest,  fee  the  article  Keeper. 

Pera?nbulation  of  the  Forest,  fee  Perambulation. 

Repofttion  of  the  Forest,  fee  R  e  P  0  S  i  T  1  o  n. 

IVaJie  f/foFoREsr,  fee  the  article  Waste. 

Forestje  Pes,  fee  the  article  P  es. 

Forest  is  alfo  ufed  adjeftively.  ~  The  Foreji  cities  of  the 
empire  are  four  cities  lituate  in  the  black  Foreji ,  or  Silva, 
Nigra,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hercynian  Foreji  ;  viz.  Rhin- 
field,  Waldhuft,  Seckinghen,  and  Lauffembourg.  But,  now 
that  the  bounds  of  the*  black  Foreji  are  contradled,  thefe  cities 
are  out  of  the  limits  thereof. 
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For  e  s  t  Law. — The  Foreji  laws  are  peculiar  laws,  different 
from  the  common  law  of  England.  See  Law. 

Before  the  making  of  Charta  de  Forejia ,  offences  committed 
therein,  were  punifhed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king,  in  the 
fevereft  manner  ;  and  even  in  the  charter  were  fome  grievous 
articles,  which  the  clemency  of  later  princes  have  fince  by 
ftatute  thought  fit  to  alter  per  Affifas  Forejia;. 

Yet  to  this  day,  in  trefpalles  relating  to  the  Foreji ,  voluntas 
reputabitur  pro  fahto  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a 
deer,  he  may  be  arrefted,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  deer.  The 
forefter  may  take,  and  arreft  a  man,  if  he  be  taken  either  at 
dog-draw,  ftable-ftand,  back-bear,  or  bloody-hand  ;  not- 
withftanding  that  three  of  thefe  be  only  prefumptions.  See 
Dog-draw,  Stable-stand,  iAc. 

FORE-STAFF,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking  the 
altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  See  Altitude. 

The  Fore-JiaJf  \  called  alfo  Crofs-ftaff. \  takes  it  denomination 
hence,  that  the  obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face  towards 
the  objecft  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  Back-ftaff,  where  he  turns 
his  back  of  the  objecft.  See  Back-staff. 

The  Fore ,  or  Crofs-Jiajf. ,  reprefented  in  Tab.  Navigation,  fig. 
14.  confifts  of  a  ftraight,  fquare,  graduated  ftaff,  A  B,  and  four 
croffes,  or  vanes,  F  F,  EE,  D  D,  C  C,  which  Aide  thereon. 
The  firft,  and  fhorteft  of  thefe  vanes,  F  F,  is  called  the  ten 
Crofs,  or  Vane ,  and  belongs  to  that  fide  of  the  inftrument, 
whereon  the  divifions  begin  at  3  degrees,  and  end  at  10. 
The  next  longer  vane,  E  E  is  called  the  thirty  Crofs ,  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  fide  of  the  ftaff,  wherein  the  divifions  begin  at 
10  degrees,  and  end  at  30,  called  the  thirty  Scale.  The 
next  vane,  D  D,  is  called  the  fixty  Crofs,  and  belongs  to  the 
fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  20  degrees,  and  end  at  60. 
The  laft,  and  longeft,  C  C,  called  the  ninety  Crofs,  belongs 
to  the  fide  whereon  the  divifions  begin  at  30  degrees,  and 
end  at  90. 

Ufe  of  the  For  e-s  t  a  f  f. — The  great  ufe  of  this  inftrument, 
is  to  take  the  height  of  the  fun,  and  ftars,  or  the  diftance 
of  the  two  ftars  :  and  the  ten,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety  crofles, 
are  to  be  ufed  according  as  the  altitude  is  greater,  or  leffer  ; 
that  is,  if  the  altitude  be  lefs  than  ten  degrees,  the  ten  crofs  is 
to  be  ufed  ;  if  above  ten,  but  leffer  than  thirty,  the  thirty 
crofs  to  be  ufed,  iA c.  See  Altitude. 

Note,  for  altitudes  greater  than  fixty  degrees,  this  inftrument 
is  not  fo  convenient  as  a  quadrant,  or  femi-circle.  See  Qjj  a- 
drant. 

To  obferve  an  altitude  by  the  Fore-staf  f — Apply  the  flat 
end  of  the  ftaff  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  the  upper-end  d  of 
the  crofs  of  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and  at  the  lower- 
end  a  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  Iky  inftead  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  Aide  the  crofs  a  little  nearer  the  eye  ;  and  if  you  fee 
the  fea,  inftead  of  the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs  further  from 
the  eye  :  and  thus  continue  moving,  till  you  fee  exa&ly  the 
fun  or  ftar’s  centre  by  the  top  of  the  crofs  b,  and  the  horizon 
by  the  bottom  thereof,  a. 

Then  the  degrees  and  minutes  cut  by  the  inner  edge  c  of  the 
crofs  upon  the  fide  of  the  ftaff,  peculiar  to  the  crofs  you  ufe, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftar. 

If  it  be  the  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue  your  obfer- 
vation  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  increafe  j  ftill  moving 
the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye.  See  M  e  r  i  d  i  a  n. 

By  fubtra&ing  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found,  from  ninety 
degrees,  you  will  have  the  zenith  diftance. 

To  work  accurately,  an  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  height 
of  the  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for  one  Englllh 
foot,  1  minute  j  for  five  foot,  zL  ;  for  ten  foot,  3-  •  for 
twenty  foot,  5;  for  forty  foot,  7 ,'  iAc. 

Thefe  minutes  fubtradfed  from  the  altitude  obferved,  and  ad¬ 
ded  by  the  zenith  diftance  obferved,  give  the  true  altitude,  and 
zenith  diftance. 

To  obferve  the  dijiance  of  two  ftars,  or  the  moon’s  diftance  from  a 
ftar,  by  the  h  ore-staff  . — Apply  the  inftrument  to  the 
eye  ;  and  looking  to  both  ends  a  and  b  of  the  crofs,  move  it 
nearer,  or  farther  from  the  eye,  till  vou  fee  the  two  ftars  ; 
the  one  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  on  the  other  end  of  the 
crofs.  Then  the  degrees  and  minutes  cut  by  the  crofs  on  the 
fide  proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe,  give  the  ftar’s  diftance. 
FORESTAGE,  Forest  agium,  in  our  antient  cuftoms  ; 
an  obfolete  duty,  or  fervice,  paid  by  the  forefters  to  the  king. 
See  Forester. 

In  Britany,  Lobineau  obferves,  the  office  of  forefters  was 
held  by  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank,  who  for  their  Foreftage 
were  obliged  to  furnilh  the  lord,  when  he  kept  open  houfe, 
with  cups  and  fpoons. 

Forest  age  alfo  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  duty,  payable 
to  the  king’s  forefters.  Et  fint  quieti  de  thelonio ,  iA  pafjafto, 
iA  de  Foreftagio,  iAc.  Chart.  Edv.  I. 

It  may  likewife  be  taken  for  a  right  to  ufe  the  foreft  ;  or  a 
taking  of  reafonable  eftovers.  See  Estover. 

FORESTALL,  or  Forstal,  in  Domefday  wrote  F o- 
ristel,  is  an  intercepting  in  the  high  way  ;  or  flopping, 
or  even  infulting  a  paffenger  therein. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon,  fore,  before ;  and  fal. 
Ration.  In  the  laws  of  Hen.  I.  the  fenfe  of  the  word  is  thus 
explained  :  Foreflal  eft,  fi  quis  ex  tranfverfo  incurrat ,  ‘vel  in 
victm  expert,  iA  ajfaliet  inimicum  Juum, 
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FOREST  A  LLER,  a  perfon  who  forejtals  the  market  or 
F^-P^supo„,h=rd.  See  For  es  t  a  ll™ ng/’  " 

cattle,  or  other  merchandise  wayTSf’ T’ 
the  marker  nr  foie  *  c  c  u  y  7  waF>  bek>re  it  reaches 
tne  market  or  fair,  to  be  fold  ;  or  by  the  way,  as  it  comes 

beyond  the  Teas,  or  otherwife,  toward  any  city  port  Wn 

nndZlK  realm’  Wi‘h  defi»n  to  “ke  advantage’  thereof 
c  r  a  to r83"1  "  “  m°re  advanced>  and  d«r  «te. 8  See R  e- 

turning  home  again  •  or  a  viol  T.’  d  Preventlng  re¬ 
reft,  if.hewaySheU,oVe  urSSeepTRn,  ^  ““  f°- 
FORESTER,  a  (Worn  officer  of  The  r  n 
king’s  letters  paten^o  walk  , hi  1  »  ^  app0,n,ed  V  the 

Wand  their  heirs ,  w/ 

vince/  fotel  SSrla^’  ^  ^  °f  L  ^ 
This  quality  of  lord  Forejler  held  till  the  time  nf  rh.rl  • 

asstfs^.  s*  srES2® 

.He  t Zl 

(SeeT^  ^  fig.  i.  Ir.  io2.)  and  the  fore-top-gallant-maft’ 
half  the  length  of  the  fore-top-mafl .  °  ’ 

F  wfEI  T{W'RE  *  °Tna11^  %lifies  a  tranfgreffion,  or  of¬ 
fence  againft  feme  penal  law.  See  Transgression,  Law, 

*  Jh*  h  f7Td  °f  the  bafe  Latin  f°risfaaura  ;  whence 
forfaitura,  and  forf uSura  and  the  French  forfait.  Forisfac- 
tura :  comes  of forisfacere,  which,  according  to  Ifidore,  %ni- 
fies  to  hurt,  or  offend,  far  cere  contra  rationem  j  and  which  is 
not  improbably  derived  of /mV,  out,  and  facere  to  do,  q  d 
anaftion  out  of  rule,  or  contrary  to  the  rules.  Borel  will  have 

dJrZed  fro™  tbe  ufl"g  of  force>  or  violence :  Lobineau 
n  his  gloffary  will  have  forsfatta  properly  fignify  a  muld 

hnZenr  which  latter  he  derives  from  the  bafe 

Dnton,  forfed,  a  penalty. 

But  with  us,  it  is  now  more  frequently  ufed  for  the  effea  of 
fuch  tranfgreffion,  or  the  lofing  fome  right,  privilege,  eftate, 
honom-,  °ffice,  °r  effects,  in  confequence  thereof ;  than  for 
the  tranfgreffion  itfelf.  As,  forfeiture  of  ef cheats,  &c.  forfei- 
iureofg°ods  A  fee  becomes  vacant  by  the  forfeiture 

or  rebellion  of  his  vaflal.  See  Treason,  Felony  &c 

Croods  forfeited ,  and  goods  confifcated,  differ :  thofe  which 
have  a  known  owner,  who  has  committed  fome  offence , 
whereby  he  lofes  his  goods,  are  faid  to  be  forfeited.  Thofe 
which  an  offender  difavows,  as  not  his  own  ;  and  which  are 
not  claimed  by  any  other,  are  faid  to  be  confifcated.  Stat. 

2.5.  Edv.  III.  See  Confiscate,  &c. - Add  that  forfei¬ 

ture  or  forfeit,  is  more  general ;  and  confifcation  more  parti¬ 
cular,  toTuch  as  forfeit  only  to  the  king’s  exchequer.  See 
Confiscation. 

Fu!?F°RFVTVR*’./len"  forisfaSiura,  called  alfo  plena  wit  a, 
is  z  forfeiture  of  life  and  member,  and  all  elfe  that  a  man  has 
bee  Wite,  &c. 

Forfeit17  r  e  of  marriage,  Forisfattura  maritagii ,  a  writ, 
which  formerly  laid  againft  him,  who,  holding  by  knight’s 
iervice,  and  being  under  age,  and  unmarried,  refufed°  her 
whom  the  lord  offered  him,  without  his  difparagement  and 
married  another.  See  M  a  r  r  r  a  g  e  .  * 

FORFEX,  in  furgery,  a  pair  of  (hears,  or  fciffars  wherewith 
tnings  may  be  cut.  See  P  a  i  r  . 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  pincers,  nippers,  or  ply- 
ers :  and  is  often  confounded  with  forceps.  Blanchard  and 
after  him  Quincy,  defcribes  it  as  an  inftrument  to  draw^eeth 
withal.  See  F o  r  c  e  p  s. 

FORGE,  properly  fignifies  a  little  furnace,  wherein  fmiths 
and  other  artificers  in  iron  and  fteel,  &c.  heat  their  metals 
red  hot,  in  order  to  foften  and  render  them  more  malleable 
and  manageable  on  the  anvil,  &c.  See  F  u  r  n  a  c  e. 

We  fay  a  farrier’s  Forge,  filverfmith’s  Forge,  cutler’s  Forge 
lockfmith  s  Forge ,  &c. The  Forge  ufed  by  the  feveral  ope¬ 
rators  in  iron,  is  very  fimple :  we  (hall  inftance  in  that  of  the 
blackfmith,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  reducible. 

The  hearth,  or  fire-place,  is  a  maffive  of  brick,  about  two 
foot  fix  inches  high  :  the  back  of  the  Forge  is  built  upright  to 
the  ceiling,  and  is  inclofed  over  the  fire-place  with  a  hovel 
which  eads  into  a  chimney,  to  carry  away  the  fmoak.  In 
the  back  of  the  Forge,  againft  the  fire-place,  is  a  thick  iron 
plate,  with  a  taper  pipe  fixed  therein,  about  five  inches  long 
called  the  tewel,  into  which  the  nofe  or  pipe  of  the  bellows 
is  received  :  the  ufe  of  this  plate  and  tewel  is,  to  preferve  the 
p.pe  of  the  bellows  and  the  back  of  the  hearth  from  being 
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burnt.  Right  before  the  back,  at  about  two  foot  diflance,  is 
t  ie  troug  ,  filled  with  water,  to  wet  the  coals  in,  and  thereby 
lncreafe  thetr  force  ;  as  alfo  to  quench  the  iron  in.  Behind 

Iz  j  •  , of,  ‘he  F’rS‘  is  P,aced  'he  bellows,  one  of  whole 
”,  1S  fi,xed  fo>  that  u  moves  riot,  either  upward,  or  down- 
wa  d  t  and  to  the  other  iafitted  a  rope,  chain,  or  even  rod  j 
winch  riling  perpendicularly,  is  fixed  to  a  croft  piece,  called 

auZ  ’  which  moving  on  a  kind  of  fulcrum  near  the  mid- 
die,  ferves  as  a  handle. 

lowsdrifcngdT  thiS  har7e>  'be  moveable  board  of  the  bel- 

bolrd  finlr.  f/!t  7  3  co"r,derabl=  weight  a-top  of  its  upper 

forms  the  ffi  r n  agam  ;  and  b? this  alterna'e  Ration  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  See  Bel  tows. 

ahSdTd,? "d|.TPerf'!,ithS  F°rge  differs  but  little  from  that 

is  bur/t t„  1  K  5  r°nly  “  is  much  lefi’  a"d  'bat  nothing 
IS  burnt  in  it  but  charcoal  ;  the  metals  ufed  by  thefe  operators 

not  being  able  to  fuftain  the  violence  of  pit-coal  °Perat°rS 

out  ofthe  mUfed  f°r  a/a^e  Wherdn  iron  oar  taken 

out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down.  See  I  r  o  n 

Fur n /cT  f°  Pr°PCTly  Ca"ed  a  F‘rp  as  3  furnace'  Sce 

Force  is  more  properly  ufed  for  another  kind  of  furnace. 

fur/ran  theiro'1  oar’  “eltcd  d°wn  and  feparated  in  a  former 
furnace,  and  there  call  into  fows  and  pigs,  is  heated,  and 

TpnJ  f  agaVn’r  and  beaten  with  ]aTe  hammers  j  and  thus 
gndered  more  foft  pure,  dudile,  and  fit  for  ufe.  See  Iron. 

,  7rf  th<:re  are  two  kinds;  which  the  iron' fuccef- 
fively  paffes  through,  before  it  comes  to  the  faith. 

m-ofs  iron  f  the  Fwfrh  Where  the  P‘SS  are  WOrked  into 

g  s  iron,  and  prepared  for  the  fecond,  which  is  called  the 

FoprKherf  ^  u  further  wrouSht  into  bars,  fit  for  ufe. 
Forge  Mills ,  fee  the  article  Mill. 

F  flSnifies  either  him  that  fraudu- 

Jently  makes  and  pubhfhes  falfe  writings,  to  the  prejudice  of 

cqmmfts  S&S.  ‘he  that  ^  Him  who 

fga?nftAhim Br>(01'  96‘  b-  fayS’  That  a  writ  of  ^ceit  lies 

and  the  pena,ty  of 

■  -g  ’  111  0rder  toextend  it  into  various  forms 
and  fafhion  it  into  works.  See  I  r  o  n.  * 

orrimered7nd  f°rged  tWO  ways  a  eltber  be  the  force 
f  the  hand  ;  in  which  there  are  ufually  feveral  perfons  em¬ 
ployed,  one  of  them  turning  the  iron,  and  hammering  like" 

Wife  ;  and  the  reft  only  hammering.  mmermg  like- 

fev’era/huge  hamm^  rc"l;  ^  Ft 

ftrokes  whereof  the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps’  or  pieces 
of  iron,  which  are  fuftained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils  7nd 

forge16  °ther  ^  lr°"  Chi“nS  fafened  to  th®  ceilillg  of  'he 

wi  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  calf  it 
{t.  e  will  not  ftretch  or  give  way  ;)  and  if  it  be  too  hot  it 
will  red-fear,  z.  break  or  crackle  under  the  hammer  See 
Hammering.  oce 

‘b7raiths  sr their  kon’ arc  a  biood. 

ing  heat".  L‘ H I  Tr  ^  5°  A  fparkling,  or  weld- 

F<h^K.ED  H‘lih  am?"g  hunters>  thofe  headt  of  deerwhich 
doTblTfe  °r  W  their  croches 

FOR  LET  Land,  fucli  land  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Hereford 
as  was  granted  or  leafed,  dum  rp,fa,pus  in  epifetatu  f  erif 
that  the  fucceffor  might  have  it  for  his  prefent  income'. 

But  now  that  cuftom  is  difufed,  and  the  fame  lands  are  grant- 

^1* they  ftiU  reta»  SBut- 

FORM,  Forma  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  manner  of  beimr 
peculiar  to  each  body ;  or  that  which  conftitutes  it  fuch  apar? 

TWh&\  d'Hmguilhes  it  from  every  other.  See  Body 
The  philofophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of  bodies  I 
Matter,  as  the  common  bafis,  or  fubftratum  of  all  and 

T'7  7  'J12'  fp-eCifies  and  d*ftinguilhes  each  I  and 

which  added  to  a  quantity  of  common  matter,  determines 
or  denominates  it  this,  or  that ;  wood  or  etern^nes 

ffr .  faPir»c„l,|  fee  alfo  mT;  ter6’  “  ^ 

Anftotle  calls  Form  hoy©-  T»f  wicif,  the  reafon 

tenfe  brnSf  a‘2 

IOs  certain"  from  that  "'a''-.  or To?f 

makimr  Farm  r  ul’  antle"'  pbdofophers  never  dreamt  of 
c  Form  a  fubftance.  Parmenides,  and  after  him  Te- 

lelms  exprefsly  affertj  all  natural  things  to  confift  of  one  and 
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,nixt  bodil  i  yet  he  denied  it  in  the  elements,  and  only  hel 

Gilen  allowed  of  nothing  in  matter  more  than  the  ternpera- 
tureof2  the  primary  elements  ;  in  which  he  was  feconded  by 
Alex.  Aphrodifeus,  Philoponus,  and  others. 

Subftantial  Forms  feem  to  have  been  firft  broched  h> 

Towers  of  Arifto.le,  who  thought  matter,  under  d  ffe  ent 
modes  or  modifications,  not  fufficient  to  conftitute  d  ft 
bodies ;  but  that  fomething  fubftantial  was  necef^|T 
them  at  a  greater  diftance  :  and  thus  introduced  fub“a 
Forms ;  on  the  footing  of  fouls,  which  fpecify  and  diftm- 

cuifh  animals.  See  Sour.  .  .  .,  •  rn. 

The  confiderations  which  the  Peripateticks  principally  miiit 

on,  in  confirmation  of  this  doftrine  are  :  I  That  T 
fubftantial  Forms,  all  natural  things  would  be  of _  the :  lame 
fpecies,  nature  and  effence  ;  which  is  fuppofed  an  abiurdity. 

2°  That  every  thing  has  its  peculiar  power,  motion,  and  ope¬ 
ration  ;  as  the  magnet,  e.  gr.  has  of  attracting  iron  ,  ^u 
that  this  power  does  not  flow  from  the  matter  o  y, 

which  is  only  paflive  ;  nor  from  the  accidents :  and  therefore 

muft  arife  from  a  fubftantial  Form.  , 

3°  That  without  fubftantial  Forms  there  would  be  no  gene¬ 
ration  ;  for  a  produdtionof  accidents  is  only  an  alteration. 

4°  That  without  fuch  Form ,  the  nature  of  a  man  and  of  a 

lion  would  not  differ.  . 

What  contributed  much  to  their  error,  was  the  circumfxan- 
ces  of  life  and  death :  for,  obferving,  that  as  foon  as  the 
foul  was  departed  out  of  a  man,  all  motion,  refpiration,  nu¬ 
trition,  &c.  immediately  ceafed  ;  they  concluded  that  all 
thofe  functions  depended  on  the  foul ;  and  confequently  that 
the  foul  was  the  Form  of  the  animal  body,  or  that  which  con- 
ftituted  it  fuch  :  and  that  the  foul  was  a  fubftance  indepen¬ 
dent  of  matter,  no  body  doubted ;  whence  the  Forms  of  other 
bodies  were  concluded  equally  fubftantial. 

But  to  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  though  the  foul  be  that  by 
which  a  man  is  man  ;  and  confequently  is  the  Form  of  the 
human  body,  as  human ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  is 
properly  the  Form  of  this  body  of  ours,  as  it  is  a  body  ; 
nor  of  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  confidered  as  diftintt  from 
each  other. 

For  thofe  feveral  parts  have  their  proper  Forms  fo  clofely  con- 
neded  with  their  matter,  that  it  remains  infeparable  there¬ 
from,  long  after  the  foul  has  quitted  the  body  :  thus,  flelh 
has  the  Form  of  flefh ;  bone  of  bone,  &  c .  after  the  foul  is 
removed,  as  well  as  before. 

The  truth  is,  the  body  does  not  become  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  its  accuftomed  fun£fions,  by  reafbn  the  foul  has  de- 
ferted  it ;  but  the  foul  takes  it  leave,  by  reafon  the  body  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  perform  its  fundtions. 

The  antient  and  modern  corpufcular  philolophers  therefore, 
with  the  Cartefians,  exclude  the  notion  of  fubftantial  Forms  ; 
and  fhew  by  many  arguments,  that  the  Form  is  only  the  mo¬ 
dus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is  inherent  in. 

And  as  there  are  only  three  primary  modes  of  matter,  viz. 
figure,  reft,  and  motion  ;  with  two  others  arifing  therefrom, 
viz.  magnitude,  and  iituation  :  the  Forms  of  all  bodies  they 
hold  to  confift  therein  ;  and  fuppofe  the  variations  thefe  modes 
are  capable  of,  fufficient  to  prefent  all  the  variety  obfeivable 

in  bodies.  See  Mode.  . 

Many  varieties  we  actually  fee  refult  from  changes  in  thefe 
modes  ;  which  may  very  well  pafs  for  differences  of  Form  : 
thus  an  awl  only  differs  from  a  needle  in  magnitude  ;  a  globe 
from  a  cube  in  figure ;  tranfparent  glafs  being  pulverized, 
will  reflect  the  light,  and  appear  white  ;  and  yet  all  the  alte¬ 
ration  confifts  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  : 
when  wheat  is  ground  into  flower,  all  the  change  confifts 
in  a  feparationof  the  contiguous  parts  ;  and  when  the  flower  is 
baked  into  bread,  what  is  it  but  the  fame  particles  affociated 
again,  in  another  manner  ?  By  agitating  water,  a  froth  is  form¬ 
ed;  if  the  agitation  be  increafed,  the  particles  will  exhale,  and 
form  clouds ;  which  being  congregated  again,  return  in  dew, 
fnow,  hail,  or  rain  ;  and  the  fame  water,  by  the  acceffion 
of  cold,  might  have  been  formed  into  ice.  So  many  differ¬ 
ent  bodies,  endued  with  different  qualities,  and  which  the 
Peripateticks  themfelves  allow  fpeeifically  different,  arife  from 
one  and  the  fame  body  by  mere  motion,  and  reft  ! 

The  philofophy  of  fubftantial  Forms,  its  rife,  ufe,  and  extent, 
are  fet  in  an  excellent  light  by  Fa.  Malebranche. 

The  way  of  thinking,  that  firft  introduced  it,  is  this  :  every 
thing  I  perceive  in  tailing,  feeing,  and  handling  this  honey, 
and  fait,  is  in  the  honey,  and  fait :  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  things  I  perceive  in  the  honey,  e.  gr.  the  colour,  tafte, 
&c.  differ  eftentially  from  thofe  I  perceive  in  the  fait  ;  con¬ 
fequently,  there  is  an  effential  difference  between  the  two. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  they  are  grofsly  deceived,  who  take 
all  the  differences  between  thofe  bodies  to  confift  in  the 
different  configurations  of  the  component  parts  :  fince  the 
different  figure  is  not  at  all  effential  to  the  different  bodies  : 
for  change  the  figure  of  the  parts  of  honey  how  you  will  ; 
and  even  give  them  thofe  of  the  parts  of  fait  ;  yet  it  is  ho¬ 
ney  ftill. 

There  muft  therefore  be  fome  fubftance  added  to  the  com- 
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mon  matter  of  all  bodies,  to  make  them  effemially  different. 
And  thus  are  fubftantial  Forms  hooked  in  ;  thofe  fertile  fub- 
ftances,  which  perform  every  thing  that  we  fee  in  all  nature. 
Since  then  in  every  natural  body  there  are  two  fubftances ; 
the  one  common  to  honey,  fait,  and  all  other  bodies ;  and 
the  other,  that  which  makes  the  honey,  honey ;  the  fait, 
fait ;  and  all  other  bodies  what  they  are :  it  follows,  that  the 
firft,  viz.  Matter,  having  no  contrary,  but  being  indifferent 
to  all  Forms,  muft  remain  without  force,  and  adtion  ;  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  occafion  to  defend  itfelf. 

But  for  the  others,  viz.  the  fubftantial  forms,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  their  being  accompanied  and  inverted  with  faculties 
and  qualities  for  their  defence,  and  fubfiftence.  Fhcle  muft 
be  always  on  their  guard,  for  fear  of  being  furprifed  .  thej 
are  in  poffeflion  of  a  thing,  which  they  are  to  hold  againft 
numerous  pretenders  ;  and  therefore  muft  be  continually  at 
work,  to  fortify  themfelves,  and  extend  their  dominion  over 
the  neighbouring  matters,  and  pufh  their  conquefts  as  far  as 
they  can  ‘  were  they  to  remain  unadtive,  and  unprepared, 
other  Forms  would  lay  hold  of  them,  and  banifh  and  deftroy 
them  for  ever.  To  guard  againft  this,  they  keep  conftant 
watch  ;  and  entertain  mortal  enmities  and  antipathies  againft 
thofe  other  Forms,  which  only  wait  to  deftroy  them. 

If  now  it  happen,  that  one  Form  feize  the  matter,  or  recep¬ 
tacle  of  another ;  that  the  Form  of  a  carcafs,  for  inftance, 
feize  the  body  of  a  dog :  it  is  not  enough,  that  this  new 
Form  annihilate  the  former  ;  but  its  hatred  muft  be  further 
gratified  with  the  deftrudtion  of  all  the  qualities,  that  took  its 
enemy’s  part. 

The  hair  of  the  carcafs,  then,  muft  be  turned  white,  by  a 
creation  of  a  new  colour  :  its  blood  muft  become  red,  but  of 
fuch  a  red,  as  is  not  to  be  fufpedted  in  the  intereft  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  whole  body  to  be  invefted  with  qualities, 
trufty  to  their  new  mafter,  whom  they  are  to  defend  with  all 
the  power  the  qualities  of  a  carcafs  can  have ;  till  fuch  time 
as  being  overpowered,  this  Form  gives  way  too,  in  its  turn, 
to  the  Form  of  maggots,  worms,  &V. 

But,  as  nothing  can  be  in  perpetual  war  ;  but  every  thing 
has  its  place  of  reft  ;  it  follows,  that  even  the  fire  muft  like- 
wife  have  its  centre,  whether  its  natural  levity  always 
prompts  it,  that  it  may  remain  at  reft,  ceafe  to  burn,  and 
even  quit  its  heat,  which  it  only  maintains  here  below  for  its 
defence. 

Thefe  may  ferve  as  a  tafte  of  the  confequences,  drawn  from 
that  important  principle,  fubjlantial  Forms ;  which  is  infi¬ 
nitely  fertile,  and  furnifhes  every  philofopher  with  all  forts 
of  folutions,  according  to  his  ability,  addrefs,  inclination,  &c. 
Forms  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  ejfential  and  accidental . 
Ejfential  Forms.  Though  the  five  modes  above-mentioned, 
generally  taken,  be  adventitious  ;  yet,  to  this,  or  that  body, 
e.  gr.  to  fire,  or  water,  they  are  effential :  thus,  it  is  acci¬ 
dental  to  iron,  to  have  this,  or  that  magnitude,  figure,  or 
fituation  ;  fince  it  might  exift  in  different  ones ;  yet,  to  a 
knife,  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magnitude,  and  pofition  of 
parts,  which  conftitute  it  a  hammer,  or  knife,  are  ejfential ; 
and  they  cannot  exift,  or  be  conceived  without  them. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  though  there  be  no  fubjlantial,  there 
are  ejfential  Forms ,  whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  be¬ 
come  each  what  they  are,  and  are  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others.  See  Es  s  E  N  T  i  A  l. 

Accidental  Forms,  are  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies;  but  in 
fuch  manner,  as  that  the  body  may  exift  in  all  its  perfedtion, 
without  them. — Such  is  whitenefs  in  a  wall  •  heat  in  water  ; 
a  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  c. 

Metaphyfical  Form  is  nothing  elfe  but  fpecific  difference  ;  as 
metaphy fical  matter  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  genius.-—' Thus,  ra¬ 
tional,  is  the  metaphyfical  Form  of  man. 

Forms ,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into  fimple  and  compound. 
Simple  Forms  are  thofe  of  fimple  bodies,  i.  e.  of  fuch  as  have 
but  few  properties. 

Compound  F  o  r  m  s  are  thofe  of  more  compound  bodies  j  or  of 
fuch  as  have  more  properties. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  Form  of  a  hard  body,  be  compared  with 
the  Form  of  wood;  the  former  may  be  accounted  fimple , 
and  the  latter  complex ;  inafmuch  as  a  hard  body,  confidered 
only  as  hard,  has  fewer  properties  than  wood. — Abfolutely 
fpeaking,  however,  fimple  Forms  are  thofe  of  the  elements  ; 
and  compound,  of  mixt  bodies. 

Laftly,  fome  diftinguifh  Forms  into  natural,  and  artificial. 
Natural  Forms,  are  thofe  inherent  in  bodies  without  anything 
contributed  thereto  on  the  part  of  man.  Such  is  the  Form  ot 
marble. 

Artificial  Forms,  are  thofe  arifing  from  human  induftry  :  fuch 
is  that  of  a  ftatue — But  this  diftindtion  is  ufelefs :  and  does 
not  imply  any  intrinfic  difference  in  the  Forms  themfelves. 
Form  of  Corporiety ,  according  to  Avicenna,  and  the  Scotifts, 
is  that  which  conftitutes  body  in  the  generical  effe  of  body. 
That  there  is  fuch  a  thing,  they  prove  thus :  the  human  body 
is  a  natural  body,  which  cannot  be  placed  in  the  effe  of  body, 
but  by  the  Form  of  corporiety  :  For  it  is  either  fo  placed  by 
this,  or  by  the  rational  foul ;  not  by  the  foul,  fince  that  is 
fpiritual;  therefore  by  the  Form  of  corporiety.  And  the 
fame  may  be  underftood  of  other  bodies  :  but  the  later  philo- 

fophers  fet  this  afide  as  a  chimaera,  .  . 

Syllogijhc 


FOR 

Syllogiflic  Form,  is  a  juft  difpofition,  both  of  the  terms,  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  predicate,  and  fubjedt ;  and  of  the  propofitions,  in 
refpedt  of  quantity,  and  quality. 

By  juft  difpofition  we  mean  fuch  an  one,  wherein  the  con- 
clufion  follows  duly  and  legitimately  from  the  two  premifes ; 
there  being  no  Form,  where  there  is  no  conclufion.  See 
S  YLLOGIS  M. 

The  difpofition  of  the  feveral  terms,  being,  as  it  were,  fo 
many  fteps  or  degrees  of  a  fyllogifiic  Form  ;  is  called  the  figure 
of  the  fyllogifrn.  See  Figure. 

The  difpofition  of  the  premifes  alone,  being  as  it  were,  ano¬ 
ther  degree,  is  called  the  mode  of  the  fyllogifrn.  See  Mo  d  E. 

F  o  R  m,  in  theology,  denotes  one  of  the  eflential  parts  of  the 
facraments  j  being  that  which  gives  them  their  facramental 
nature  and  efficacy.  See  S  a  c  r  a  m  e  n  t  . 

The  Form  confifts  in  certain  words,  which  the  prieft  pro¬ 
nounces  in  adminiftring  them.— In  fome  of  the  Romifh  fa¬ 
craments  the  Form  is  deprecative ;  in  ours  it  is  abfolute,  or 
indicative. 

The  fathers  and  antient  divines  held,  that  the  facraments  con¬ 
futed  of  things,  and  words,  rebus  &  verbis.  William  of 
Auxerre  was  the  firft,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  13  th 
century,  introduced  the  terms,  matter  and  form,  in  lieu 
thereof. 

For  m  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  manner  of  being,  or 
doing  a  thing  according  to  rules.  See  M  o  d  e,  &c. 

This,  republic  has  frequently  changed  its  Form  of  government ; 
that  is,  its  conftitution.  Pardons  generally  exprefs  a  remiffion, 
or  abolition  of  a  crime,  in  what  Form  or  manner  foever  it 
Were  committed.  He  was  admitted  doctor  in  Form  ;  put  your 
argument  in  Form. 

Form,  in  law,  is  applied  to  certain  eftablifhed  rules  to  be  ob- 
fefved  in  proceffes,  or  judiciary  proceedings.  See  For¬ 
mula. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  the  ground  or  mat¬ 
ter  in  difpute.  See  Matter. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  the  Form  leads,  or  fways  the  matter : 
the  very  contrary  maxim  fhould  be  true.  See  Formality. 
Contra  Formam  feoff amenti ,  ->0  ,  .  ,  _ 

Contra  Formam collationis,  }  See  the  article  Contra. 

Modo  &  Forma,  fee  the  article  Forma. 

For  m*,  in  joinery,  fcs* c.  is  applied  to  the  long  feats,  or  benches 
in  the  choirs  of  churches,  for  the  priefts,  canons,  prebends, 
religious,  &c.  to  fit  on.  See  Bench,  Class,  &c< 

*  Du  Cange  takes  the  name  to  be  derived  hence,  that  the  backs 
of  thefe  feats  were  antiently  enriched  with  figures  of  painting 
and  fculpture,  called  in  Latin  forma  &  typi ■ — In  the  life  of 
St.  William  of  Rofchild  we  meet  with  Forma ,  as  fignifying  a 
feat  for  an  ecclefiaftic,  or  religious  in  a  choir  ;  and  in  that  of 
St.  Lupicin,  we  have  formula  in  the  fame  fenfe.  In  the  rule  of 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Caefarea,  the  nun  who  prefides  over  the 
choir  is  called  primiceria,  <vel formaria. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance,  or  furface  of  a  body ; 
or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  as  to  length,  breadth  and  thick - 
nefs. 

In  which  fenfe  it  coincides  with  figure.  See  Figure. 
Form  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  for  a  kind  of  mould, 
whereon  a  thing  is  fafhioned,  or  wrought.  See  Mould. 
Such  are  the  hatters  Form,  the  papermakers  Form ,  &c. 
Hatters  Form,  is  a  large  block,  or  piece  of  wood,  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  figure  j  the  top  thereof  rounded,  and  the  bottom  quite 
flat. 

Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  fafhion  the  crown  of  the  hat,  after 
the  matter  thereof  has  been  beaten  and  fulled. 

'To  form  a  hat,  it  is  neceffary  the  wool,  hair,  & c.  be  very  hot, 
juft  reeking  out  of  the  copper.  See  H  a  t  . 

P aper makers  Form  is  the  frame  or  mould  wherein  the  fheets  are 
fafhioned.  See  Paper. 

Printers  Form  is  an  affemblage  of  letters,  words  and  lines, 
ranged  in  order,  and  difpofed  into  pages,  by  the  compofitor  ; 
from  vyhich,  by  means  of  ink,  and  a  prefs,  the  printed  fheets 
are  drawn. 

Every  Form  is  inclofed  in  an  iron  chafe,  wherein  it  is  firmly 
locked  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  ;  fome  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  and  others  in  form  of  wedges.  See  Chase. 

There  are  two  Forms  required  for  every  fheet  ;  one  for  each 
fide  ;  and  each  Form  confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  of  the  book.  See  Printing. 

Form,  in  hunting,  denotes  the  feat  of  a  hare  j  or  the  place, 
and  time  when  and  where  fhe  fquats. 

FORMA  Pauperis ,  or  in  Forma  Pauperis ,  is  when  any 
perfon  has  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  difpend 
the  ufual  charges  of  fuing  at  law,  or  in  equity. 

In  this  cafe,  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  5  /. 
his  debts  being  paid,  and  bringing  a  certificate  from  fome 
lawyer,  that  he  has  juft  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  admits  him 
to  fue  in  Forma  Pauperis ,  that  is,  without  paying  fees  to  the 
councellor,  attorney,  or  clerk.  This  cuftom  has  its  begin¬ 
ning  from  flat.  11  H.  VII.  c.  12. 

FORMAL,  fomething  that  regards  the  Form  ;  or  that  gives 
the  manner,  or  Form.  See  F  o  r  m  . 

The  formal  caufe  joining  itfelf  to  the  material,  produces  the 
body,  or  compound. 

The  fchoolmen  alfo  apply  the  word  to  any  thing  which  has 


FOR 

a  kind  of  Form,  either  eflential,  or  accidental  j  at  leaf!:,  in 
our  conception. 

Thus,  we  frequently  hear  the  philofophqrs  talk  of  the  formal 
object  of  knowledge,  fee  Object  j  the  formal  reafon  of 
any  thing  ;  formal  unity,  &c. 

Formal  Caufe ,  is  defined  by  certain  philofophers  to  be  fome¬ 
thing  implanted  in  one  parcel  of  matter,  whereby  it  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  all  other  matter.  See  Cause. 

For  matter  is  fuppofed  common  to  all  bodies ;  confequently, 
that  they  are  diftinguifhable  from  one  another  does  not  arife 
from  their  matter,  but  from  the  Form  which  is  peculiar  to 
each  :  hence  what  is  produced  by  fuch  caufe,  is  laid  to  be 
formed.  See  Matter,  and  Body. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  caufality  of  matter,  and  form,  is 
not  the  fame  ;  or  that  the  component  power,  and  the  adlual 
compofition  are  different.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  of  fchoolmen,  who  maintaining  Form  to  be  a  fub- 
ftance  coextended  with  matter,  make  it  a  real  component 
part;  as  much  as  matter  itfelf.  See  Cause,  Form,  Sub¬ 
stance,  and  Substantial.  * 

Formal  Circle ,  fee  the  article  Circle. 

Formal  Notion ,  fee  the  article  Notion. 

Formal  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  importing  pofitive,  ex¬ 
prefs,  and  precife. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  formal  agreement  ;  a  formal  text ;  formal 
anfwer,  &  c. — Formal  evidence.  See  Evidence. 

FORM ALITER,  Fo  rmally,  is  varioufly  ufed  in  the 
fchools. 

Sometimes  it  is  underftood  of  the  fubjedt,  when  a  predicate 
is  therein  on  account  of  fome  form  :  thus,  white  formally 
taken,  diffufes  light  ;  q.  d.  the  form  inherent  in  this  fub- 
je<ft,  viz.  whitenefs,  is  the  caufe  why  the  fubjedt  difperfes 
the  light. 

Formally  has  alfo  place  in  fuppofitions  ;  a  word  being  for¬ 
mally  fuppofed,  when  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  it  was  intended 
to  fignify  :  as,  man  is  an  animal. 

For  m  a  l  l  y  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  adequately ,  and 
totally :  thus,  a  fyllogfm  formally ,  i.  e.  adequately  taken, 
requires  three  propofitions. 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  quidditatively  :  thus,  man  for¬ 
mally  taken  is  a  reafonable  animal. 

Formally  is  alfo  ufed  for  really  ;  in  oppofition  to  objectively  : 
thus,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  formally  fuch,  when  it  is  fuch  in 

the  proper  notion  of  the  thing  fpoke  of. 

Formally,  again,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  manner  where¬ 
in  a  thing  is  contained  in  another  ;  in  oppofition  to  virtually 
and  eminently.  See  Virtually,  and  Eminently. 

F  O  R  M  A  L I T  Y,  the  quality  of  a  Form ,  or  Formula  ;  or 
that  which  conftitutes,  and  denominates  them  fuch.  See 
Form,  and  Quality. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  manner,  wherein 
a  thing  is  conceived  :  or,  a  manner  in  any  objedf,  import¬ 
ing  a  relation  to  the  underftanding,  whereby  it  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  another  objedt. 

Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  Formalities.—  The  Sco- 
tifts  make  great  ufe  of  Formalities  ;  in  oppofition  to  the 
virtualities  of  the  Thomifts.  See  Scotist. 

The  Scotifts  hold,  that  the  metaphyfical  degrees  in  man  are 
fo  many  Formalities ,  really  diftindl  from  each  other  ;  as 
man,  living ,  animal,  he.  And  the  fame  they  hold  of  the 
attributes  of  God  :  the  Thomifts,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tend,  that  they  are  really  and  intrinfically  the  fame.  See 
Degree. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  law,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
the  formula’s  themfelves ;  or  the  rules  preferred  for  judi¬ 
ciary  proceedings.  —  In  contraas  of  ftridl  law,  all  the  For¬ 
malities.  muft  be  ftridly  obferved :  an  omiffion  of  the  lead 
Formality  may  ruin  the  whole  convention. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  order,  or  decorum  to  be 
obferved. 

That  compofition  of  Formalities,  decencies,  and  circum- 
fpeaions,  may  form  a  political  pedant ;  but  not  an  ambafl'a- 
dor,  who  muft  be  a  gallant  man.  Wicquefort. 
FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  faV.  the  adt  of  forming 
falhiomng,  or  producing  a  thing.  See  Forming  and 
Transformation.  * 

The  Formation  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  is  admirably  explain. 

ed  by  Malpighi,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,  De  Formatime  pulli  in 
ovo.  See  Egg.  c 

The  Formation  of  the  foetus,  the  embryo,  in  the  womb,  is  a 
procefs  of  which  we  have  but  very  dark  conceptions.  See 
Conception,  Foetus,  &c. 

The  Formation  of  metals  is  effeaed  in  the  earth,  of  fumes  or 
vapours  ra.fed  by  the  fubterraneous  fire,  and  fixed  or  con- 
denfed  as  they  arrive  toward  the  furface  of  the  earth  See 
Metals,  Minerals,  &c.  n‘  &£e 

Formation  of Jl  ones,  fee  the  article  Stones 

loRMATIONJ/^f  tails  of  comets  fee  C  n  «  xr  2  o 

FORMATRIX,  orFoRMATHirp  Th  , 

,  ...  ,  \r  ukmatrice.  The  antient  phi  ofo- 

t Til  °r  Faculu "  Formatrir,  whereby  all 

FORMATTm  °PrmS„giVen;hem-  S«  Faculty.  7 

Fn»MAJDM/"""’  fee  the  article  fMCTH. 

h  ORME,  or  FoRmy,  in  heraldry.  A  Crefs  Forme',  or 
Fcrmyi  is  a  crofs  narrow  in  the  centre,  and  broad  at  the  ex-  • 

tr ernes  ; 


FOR 


FOR 


tremes ;  fo  called  by  Leigh,  and  Morgan  3  though  moft  other 
authors  call  it  Patee.  See  P  A  T  E  E. 

FORMED,  or  Figured  Stones ,  among  naturalifts,  are 
fuch  bodies,  as  being  either  pure  (tone,  flint,  or  fpar,  are 
found  in  the  earth,  fo  formed ,  as  that  they  bear  a  near  re- 
femblance  to  the  external  figure  of  mufcles,  cockles,  oifters, 
or  other  (hells,  plants,  or  animals. 

Authors  are  greatly  divided  as  to  their  origin  :  the  feveral 
opinions  fee  under  the  articles  Fossil,  Shell,  Stone, 
Spar,  bfc. 

Formed  Bachelor ,  fee  the  article  Bachelor. 

Formed,  in  heraldry,  &c.  the  fame  with  feated. 
FORMEDON,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
right  to  lands,  or  tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  entail,  arifing 
from  the  ftatute  ofWeftm,  2.  c.  1. 

There  are  three  kinds,  viz.  Forma  Donationis ,  or  Formedon 
in  the  Defender  j  Formedon  in  the  Reverter  3  and  Formedon  in 
the  Remainder. 

FoRMiDONm  the  Defender,  lies  for  the  recovery  of  lands, 
&c.  given  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  or  to  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  ;  or  to  a 
man,  and  his  wife,  being  coufin  to  the  donor,  in  frank  mar¬ 
riage,  and  afterwards  alienated  by  the  donee. 

After  his  deceafe,  his  heir  (hall  have  this  writ  againft  the 
tenant,  or  alienee. 

Fitz.  Ifat.  Br.fol.  21 1,  bfc.  makes  three  forts  of  Formedon 
in  the  defcender  :  the  firft  is  that  now  expreffed  :  the  fecond, 
for  the  heir  of  a  coparcener  that  aliens,  and  dies  :  the  third 
he  calls,  Injimul  tenuit 3  which  lies  for  a  coparcener,  or  heir 
in  gavel-kind,  before  partition,  againft  him  to  whom  the 
other  coparcener  or  heir  has  alienated,  and  is  dead. 

For  medon  in  the  Remainder,  lies  where  a  man  gives  land  in 
tail,  the  remainder  to  another  in  tail ;  and  afterwards  the 
former  tenant  in  tail  dies  without  iffue,  and  a  ftranger  abates  : 
then  he  in  remainder  (hall  have  this  writ. 

Formedon  is  the  Reverter ,  lies  for  the  donor,  or  his  heirs 
(whofe  land  is  entailed  to  certain  perfons,  and  their  iflue, 
with  condition,  for  want  of  fuch  iffue  to  revert  to  the  donor’ 
and  his  heirs)  againfl;  him  to  whom  the  donee  alienates  after 
the  iffue  extindf,  to  which  it  was  entailed. 

FORMICA*,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  tumid,  callous  wart, 
of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  broad  bate ;  which  in  excifion 
yields  pains  like  flangings  of  ants.  See  M  y  r  m  e  c  i  a. 

*  And  hence  the  name  Formica ,  which  literally  denotes  an  ant ; 
for  the  like  reafon  it  is  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  {amucl. 

FOR  MIN  G,  is  ufed  for  the  a<ft  of  giving  being,  or  birth  to 
any  thing  ;  thus,  God  is  faid  to  have  forjned  man  after  his 
own  image.  Every  thing  generated,  is  formed  of  fomething 
corrupted.  See  Formation. 

The  word  is  alfo  Amply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure  to  any 
thing.  The  potter  forms  his  veffels  as  he  pleafes.  Geome¬ 
try  teaches  how  to  form  all  kinds  of  figures. 

Alfo,  for  the  producing  of  a  thing  :  thus,  thunder  is  formed 
of  exhalations  :  the  lineaments  of  his  face  began  to  be 
formed.  D 

Form  ing  of  a  Siege,  is  the  making  lines  of  circumvallation, 
to  fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofing  things  for  the  attack  of  a 
place  in  form.  See  Siege. 

They  alfo  fay,  to  form  a  fquadron,  or  battalion  3  meanino- 
to  range  the  foldiers  in  form  of  a  fquadron,  bfc. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  body  of  forces  3 
,  which  being  out  of  any  order  of  fquadrons,  battalions,  bfc. 
do  halt,  range  themfelves  in  order,  and  put  themfelves  in  a 
condition  for  the  attack.  —  As  foon  as  the  enemy  obferved 
this  motion,  they  began  to  form  themfelves. 

Angle  Forming/^  Flank ,  fee  the  article  Angle. 
Forming,  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  in  fpeaking  of  certain 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others,  by  a  change  of 
certain  letters.  See  T  e  n  S*e. 

The  prefent  tenfe  is  formed  from  the  infinitive.  Compound 
and  derivative  words,  and  even  all  that  have  any  etymology, 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  formed. 

FORMULA,  a  rule,  or  model  3  or  certain  terms  prefcribed, 
and  decreed  by  authority,  for  the  form  and  manner  of  an  a£I, 
inftrument,  proceeding,  or  the  like.  See  Form. 

The  Roman  law  was  lull  of  Formula’ s  :  divorces,  adoptions, 
(ripulations,  bfc.  were  performed  by  certain  Formula’s ,  or 
in  certain  terms.  Cnejus  Flavius  publiflied  a  collection  of 
the  Formula  s  of  his  time  ;  which  were  well  received. — The 
leaft  flip  or  failure  in  any  of  the  terms  of  thefe  Formula, 
rendered  the  whole  tranfadion  null.  — The  Formula’s  of 
Marculphus,  with  M.  Bignon’s  comment,  are  in  great  e- 

I  ormula,  in  church  hiftory,  and  theology,  denotes  a  for- 
mu  ar  y,  or  profeflion  of  faith.  See  Confession,  Creed, 
Formulary,  bfc. 

The  council  of  Seleucia  was  diffolved  by  Leonas,  the  empe¬ 
ror  s  commiffary,  as  not  able  to  bring  them  to  fign  the  For- 


FORMULARY,  a  writing,  containing  the  form,  or  for¬ 
mula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  atteftation,  or  abjuration,  bfc. 
to  be  made  on  certain  occafions.  See  Formula,  bfc. 
There  are  alfo  Fortnularies  of  devotion,  of  prayers,  b fc.  li¬ 
turgies  are  Formularies  of  the  public  fervice  in  moft  churches. 
See  Liturgy. 

FORNACALIA,  orFoRNiCALiA,  a  feaft  held  among 
the  antient  Romans,  in  honour  of  thegoddefs  Fornax  or  For¬ 
nix.  See  Feast. 

It  was  folemnized  with  facrifices,  performed  before  the  mouth 
of  an  oven,  wherein  they  dried  their  corn,  baked  their 
bread,  &c. 

The  Fornacalia  were  moveable :  the  grand  curio  proclaimed 
the  time  of  celebration  every  year  on  the  twelfth  of  the  ca¬ 
lends  of  March. 

They  were  firft  inftituted  by  Numa ;  the  Quirinalia  were  ir- 
ftituted  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  had  not  kept  the  Fornacalia . 
See  Quirinalia. 

F  O  R  N I C  AT  ION,  IVhoredom  ;  the  a<ft,  or  crime  of  incon- 
tinency  between  (ingle  perfons  3  for  if  either  of  the  parties  be 
married,  it  becomes  adultery.  See  A  d  u  l  t  e  r  y. 

St.  Thomas  labours  to  prove  fimple  Fornication ,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature.  See  Co  n  c  u  b  i  ne. 

By  the  antient  law  of  England,  the  firft  offence  herein  was 
punifhed  with  three  months  imprifonment :  the  fecond  was 
made  felony,  by  an  a<5t  in  the  time  of  the  late  ufurpation.  At 
prefent,  doing  public  penance  is  the  chief  puniftiment. 
Fornication  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  generical  term,  includ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  offences  againfl:  chaftity. 

Its  fpecies  are,  i°  Simple  Fornication,  which  is  that  committed 
with  a  proftitute.  2g  Stuprum ,  that  committed  with  perfons. 
of  reputation  and  fobriety.  30  That  committed  with  rela- 


f-OR  M  uL  A,  in  medic, ne,  denotes,  according  to  Dr.  Quincy, 
a  little  form,  or  prefer, ption ;  fuch  as  phWicians  diTeft  in 
extemporaneous  pradhce:  in  diftinftion  from  the  greater 
forms,  which  are  the  officinal  medicines.  See  Pr  e  s  c  r  1  p- 


T  ION. 


tions,  called  Incejl.  40  That  committed  with  married  per¬ 
fons,  Adultery.  50  That  committed  with  perfons  confecrated 
to  God,  Sacrilege.  6°  That  committed  between  perfons  of 
the  fame  fex.  Sodomy.  That  committed  by  perfons  on 
themfelves,  Manufupation.  8°  That  committed  with  beads, 
Beafiality.  See  Adultery,  Incest,  Sodomy,  bfc. 
FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the  corpus  callofum, 
next  the  cerebellum  3  which  is  feparated  or  divaricated  into 
two  legs,  forming  a  kind  of  arch,  or  Fornix.  See  Corpus 
Callofum. 

FORPRISE,  in  law,  an  exception,  or  refervation.  — «  In 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  of  Exon,  14  Edv/I. 
See  R  E  se  r  v  A  T  ion. 

We  ftill  ufe  it  in  conveyances  and  Jeafes,  wherein  excepted 
and  foreprifed  are  fynonymous.  See  Exception. 
Forprise  *  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  exaction. — In  which  fenfe  it 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  forecapium.  See  Exaction. 

*  Totum  pratum,  &c.  fine  quacunque  Forprifa  in  excambium  pro  " 
placea  dedit. 

FORRAGE*,  provifion  for  cattle,  of  hay,  oats,  and  draw  ; 
particularly  in  war.  * 

*  Skinner  derives  the  word  from  foras  agere,  by  reafon  they  go 
abroad  to  feek  Forrage :  Others  from  Far,  which  antiently  fig- 
nified  any  kind  of  corn,  or  grains :  Menage,  from  Foderagium , 
of  Foderum,  or  Fodrum ,  which  the  Romans  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe :  Cujas  and  du  Cange,  derive  it  from  the  German  Futter, 
horfe-meat:  Yoffius,  from  the  German  foden,  or  voeden,  to 
feed:  Nicod,  from  Farrago ;  which  literally  fignifies  what* we 
call  Forrage ;  and  figuratively,  a  mixture  of  divers  kinds  of 
things.  Hicks  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  Fodre,  or  the  Englifh 
Fodder,  or  the  bafe  Latin,  Fodrum.  See  Fodder. 

In  marching  encamping,  b fc.  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the 
cavalry  may  find  Forrage.  To  go  to  forrage:  They  were 
lent  a-forraging.  1 

A  ration  of  Forrage  is  the  portion  of  hay,  draw  and  oats,  al¬ 
lowed  each  horfeman,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  horfe  one  day  - 
which  is  twelve  pounds  of  hay,  as  much  draw,  and  three 
pecks  of  oats.  See  Ration. 

FORSTA  L,  f  c  r  Forest  At 

FORSTALLING,  1  See  !  Forest  alei  nc. 
F?R-T’Ja,llttle  caftle’  or  fortrefs  ;  or  a  Place  of  fmaJl  extent, 

fortified  by  art,  or  nature,  or  both.  See  C  A  s  T  l  e,  and 
Fortress. 

A  Fort  is  a  work  encompaffed  round  with  a  moat,  rampart 
and  parapet  5  to  fecure  fome  high  ground,  or  paffage  of  a 
river  3  to  make  good  an  advantageous  poft  j  to  fortify  the 
lines  and  quarters  of  a  fiege,  bfc. 

Field  Fort,  fee  the  article  Fortin. 

Paine  Fort,  bf  dure.  See  the  article  P  a  i  n  e. 

Royal  Fort,  is  a  Fort  whofe  line  of  defence  is  at  leaft  twenty- 
fix  fathoms  long.  See  Defence.  3 

Star  Fort,  is  a  fconce,  or  redoubt,  conftituted  by  re-entering 
and  (alient  angles  3  having  commonly  from  five  to  eight 
points  3  and  the fides  flanking  each  other.  See  Sc  on  c  e. 

FOR  YE  R  ESSE,  or  Fortress  e,  a  general  name  for  all 
fortified  places  ;  whether  fo  made  by  nature,  or  art. 

Such  are  fortified  towns,  caftles,  cittadels,  forts,  towers,  re¬ 
doubts,  fconces,  bf c.  See  Fortification  bfc 
FORTIFICATION,  called  alfo  military  architecture ,  is 
the  art  os  fortifying,  or  (Lengthening  a  place;  by  making 
woiks  around  the  fame,  to  render  it  capable  of  being  defended 
by  a  fmall  force,  againft  the  attacks  of  a  more  numerous  ene¬ 
my.  See  military  Architecture. 
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Some  authors  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  the 

Jh  m  '  God  h°r,gnf  °f  According  to 

them,  God  himfelf  was  the  firft  engineer  ;  and  paradice  or 

theVnJd“  °K  -uden’  !he/rft  f°rtrefs*  Cain  improved’  on 

came  Nimmd^r  ng  ^  ?en*  ,V*  *7-  After  him 

me  Nimrod,  Gen  x.  10.  Then  Semiramis,  as  Polyanus 

relates,  Stratagem, .  1.  vm.  c.  27.  The  Canaanites,  Numb 

fp,  I9*  ...Deut- '*  *8*  David,  2  Sam.  v.  9.  Solomon, 
2  Chron.  in.  5.  Rehoboam  his  fon  •*  Cliron  viii  r-  a 

the  other  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  ’and  a.  lenv'th L  Greeks 
and  Romans  Vitruvius,  1.  x.  cap,  ult.  andl.  f  c  f 
Such  is  the  fenes  of  thofe  who  fortified  51  ,  •  , 

might  be  added  Pharaoh,  the  perfeoiter  of  the  Tf  *  r  Wh‘? 
built  the  cities  of  Pithom  Exod!  Wb° 

i>ut  how  ant  lent  foever  the  furroundino-  of  citieQ  n 

>benameft„^u  ! a“d tS art  n  t’ 
underftood  thereby,  are  of  no  very  old  handing 

They  had  their  rife  I, nee  the  invention  of  cannons  •  the  ter 
.ire  oft  afSfr,f 'fi'a^f  ^  *°  ^  ’the, 

X  whthtg?a,lId%ti0)fUSht  ^ 

it  afforded  thofe  in  v  °r  1-^cattony  ky  reaP°n  of  the  ftrength 
The  firft  authors  who'to'etrotfof’f  ^  a"  ene™J- 

Alter  them  Frrard,  engineer  to  Henry  the  -rear  of  France  • 

2ES?  deengvmr  1°  the  Pr?  °f  Marolob,  t  re 

at/tmarti' de  v2 

contributed  greatly  to  the  perfeaion  of  lei«°  ”  ^ 

fome  gencral  fu”da 

.'hat  ofatat‘taikmannei  °‘ ' <houId  b’e  accommodated  to 
that  of  attacking :  So  that  no  one  manner  can  be  aflhred  w  11 

always  hold,  unlefs  it  be  alTured  the  manner  of  bSino-  be 

incapable  of  being  altered  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  perfedtion  ofi, 

»fct3w  bef,cg,ng  at  the  ,imc  when  !t 

be  abktorefift«te 

3,  AF?rtfoai,on  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  it  may  be 

defended  with  as  few  men  as  poffible  ;  which  confideratlon, 
\^en  well  attended  to,  faves  a  world  of  expence 


FOR 


Q  rp.  -  7  yv  iU  CAjJCIlLC. 

4  1  hat  the  defendants  may  be  in  the  better  condition,  they 

ITlUlt  not  he  pvnnfM  t-n  _ : _ _  i  7  _  I 


anuft  not  be  expofed  to  the'enemies  guns  ^d  moriaTs’t  b^ 
the  aggreffors  be  expofed  to  theirs. 

Hence  5®  All  the  parts  of  a  Fortification  ftiould  be  fo  difpofed 
as  that  they  may  defend  each  other ;  in  order  to  this,  every 

18  V°  beflfked>/-'-  capable  of  being  feen  and 
defended  from  fome  other  ;  fo  that  there  be  no  place  where  an 

SoC1?n  CJn  °dgC  himfelf>  either  unfeen,  or  under  fhelter. 
to  All  the  campaign  around  muft  lie  open  to  the  defendants  • 
Jo  that  no  hills  or  eminences  muft  be  allowed,  behind  which 
the  enemy  might  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  guns  of  the  Fortifi- 
or  from  which  he  might  annoy  them  with  his  own. 

1  he  fortrefs  then,  is  to  command  all  the  place  round  about  • 
confequently  the  outworks  muft  all  be  lower  than  the  body  of 
the  place.  * 

7°  No  hne  of  defence  to  be  above  point  blank  mufket  fhot, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathom. 

8°  The  acuter  the  angle  at  the  centre,  the  Wronger  is  the 

defensible  CQnfiftmg  °f  tbe  more  Pldes>  arfd  confequently  more 

Such  are  the  general  laws  and  views  of  Fortification:  the  par- 
ticular  ones,  refpe&ing  each  feveral  work  or  member  thereof 
will  be  delivered  under  their  proper  articles.  See  B  a  s  t  i  o  n 
and  fortified  place.  5 

Fortification  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  fortified  \  or  the  fe¬ 
veral  works  raifed  to  defend  and  flank  it,  and  keep  off  the 
enemy. 

All  Fortifications  confift  of  lines  and  angles,  which  have  va¬ 
rious  names,  according  to  their  various  offices.  See  Line 
and  Angle.  * 

The  principal  angles  are  thofe  of  the  centre ,  the fianking  anefie 
fianked  angle,  angle  of  the  epaule ,  &c.  S  * 

The  principal  lines  are,  thofe  of  circumvallation ,  of  contra- 
vallation, of  the  capital,  &c.  See  each  in  its  place. 
Fortifications  are  divided  into  regular ,  and  irregular ;  and  again 
into  durable ,  and  temporary. 

Regular  Fortification,  is  that  wherein  the  baftions  are  all 
equal  ;  or  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles 
whereof  are  generally  about  a  mufket  fhot  from  each  other. 

See  Polygon. 

In  a  regular  Fortification ,  the  parts  being  all  equal,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  equally  defenfible ;  fo  that  there  are  no 
weak  places. 

Irregular  Fortification,  is  that  wherein  the  baftions  are 
unequal,  and  unlike  ;  or  the  fides,  and  angles  not  all  equal, 
and  equidiftant.  n 

In  an  irregular  Fortification,  the  defence  and  ftrenerth  bein^ 
unequal ;  there  is  a  neceffity  for  reducing  the  irregular  fi¬ 
gure,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  a  regular  one. 

And,  as  the  irregularity  of  a  figure  depends  on  the  quantity 
Vo L;  I ,  Nc  LXIV.  n  1 


of  angles  and  fides ;  the  irregularity  of  a  Fortification  a  rife 
either  from  the  angles  being  too  final],  or  the  fides  bein^  too 
Jong,  or  too  fhort.  ° 

Confequently,  an  irregular  figure  being  propofed  to  be  forti- 
e  ,  a  the  angles,  with  the  quantity  of  the  fides,  muft  be 
found,  to  be  able  to  judge  how  it  is  to  be  fortified. 
w  a  e  o  r  t  ification,  is  that  built  with  defign  to  re¬ 
main  a  ftanding  fhelter  for  ages.  Such  are  the  ufual  Fortifi¬ 
cations  of  cities,  frontier  places,  &c. 

Temporary  Fortifications,  is  tha’t  erefted  on  fome  enter- 
gent  occafion,  and  for  a  little  time. 

Such  are  field-works,  caft  up  for  the  feizing  and  maintaining 
po  ,  or  pa  age  j  thofeabout  camps,  &c.  as  circumvalla- 
tions,  contravallations,  redoubts,  trenches,  batteries,  &c. 

1  he  methods  of  fortifying,  that  have  been  invented,  are  va¬ 
rious  ;  and  new  methods  continue  ftill  to  bepropofbd.  The 
principal,  and  thofe  which  chiefly  obtain  through  Europe, 
are  thofe  of  Coehorn,  Pagan,  Vauban,  and  Scheiter,  from 
which  all  the  reft  are  eafily  conceived. 

F°?T,1  FI|CAT;o;»  according  to  the  Dutch  method ,  is  that* 
which  making  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  makes 
j  ank  fubduple  of  the  face,  and  fubtriple  of  the  curtin  ; 
and  the  angle  of  the  baftion,  equal,  either  to  two  thirds  of 
the  angle  of  the  polygon  ;  or  to  half  thereof,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  to  make  it  equal  to  a 
Tight  angle. 

Freitach  determines  the  quantity  of  the  flank  in  a  fquare  to 
e  ix  ,  in  a  pentagon,  feven  ;  in  a  hexagon,  eight ;  in  a 
heptagon  nine;  in  an  enneagon,  ten;  in  a  decagon,  eleven  ; 
and  in  all  other  figures,  twelve  Rhinland  perches :  confe- 

perdies’  ^  ^  tWent^"four’  and  the  curtin  thirty-fix 

To  draw  the  profile  of  a  Fortification  after  the  Dutch  man¬ 
ner  ;  draw  the  inner  polygon  G  H,  Fab.  Fortification,  fig.  6. 
into  five  equal  parts  :  the  demigorge  A  H  is  to  contain  one 
o  them  ;  and  the  capital  H  C,  two.  Theri  divide  the  cur- 
tin  E  A  into  four  parts  ;  and  make  the  flank  A  B  one. 

Ihis  is  Freitaoh’s  method:  but  the  French  make  both  the 
migorge  and  flank  a  fixth  part  of  the  polygon;  and  in 
quares  and  pentagons,  fetting  afide  the  fecond  flanks,  de- 

fem,",rcle  Tn  B  s’  that  the  anS]e  of  the  baftion  C 
may  be  a  right  angle. 

The  Italians  giving  the  fame  dimenfions  to  the  gorge  and 
flank  make  the  fecondary  flank  half  the  curtin,  in  polygons 
exceeding  a  hexagon,  and  a  third  of  the  curtin  in  the^eft5 

flanl7’  thC  S,panrlardsJ  S^ng  the  fame  dimenfions  to  the 
flanks,  omit  the  fecondary  flanks. 

But  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtin  with  fecondary  flanks 
are  in  difrepute,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  defence  • 
o  hat  the  Dutch  method  of  fortifying,  with  the  other  an* 

doors.0"63’  f°Unded  °n  th£  famC  P^cfples.  ate  now  out  of 

F  1  r  1  C  r  T  1  °  u  afcordinS  to  the  count  de  Pagan's  me - 

Neon  A  B  fit1"  [argCr  Fortificatio^  the  external  po- 
Jygon  A  B,  fig  7.  to  be  one  hundred,  the  face  A  G  thirtv 

perches ;  in  the  fmaller,  the  firft  eighty,  and  the  fecond 

twenty-five,  and  in  the  middle  fize,  the  firft  ninety,  and 

the  fecond  twenty-feven  and  a  half:  the  perpendicular^ C D 
fifteei,  and  the  flanks  0  F  and  HE  perpTndicukr  to  tTe 
three^IH  .efrce^  u  BE’  covered  with  an  orillon,  and 
for  out- works WHlCh  ^  E  raVdin  ^  counterSuard>  to  ferve 

1  his  method  was  received  with  great  appJaufe,  and  muft  be 
allowed  greatly  preferable  to  the  Dutch  method. 

But  it  has  its  defers  ;  for  befides  that  the  fortifying  of  daces 
by  it  is  very  expenfive;  its  triple  flanks  are  too  dofe,Tas 
to  he  expofed  to  the  violence  of  the  bombs ;  the  orillon  is 
fo  large  as  to  prejudice  the  length  of  the  flanks  •  the  n  L 
rampart  of  the  baftion  is  too  big,  &c.  ’  Cr 

aVeat^ffin^v10^  aC“rdif}0' Monf.  BlondeV s  method,  has 
a  great  affinity  with  that  of  the  count  de  Pagan  onlv 

the  quantity  of The  lines  and  angles  are  differently  determin¬ 
ed.  See  Fab.  Fortification ,  fig.  1 2. 

Thus,  a  right  angle  being  fubtraded  from  the  angle  of  the 
polygon,  and  to  a  third  part  of  the  remainder,  fifteen  added  - 
he  fum  gives  the  dlminilhed  angle.  I„  the’gn^jwfe 
eanom  the  outer  polygon  is  one  hundred,  in  the  fmal tr 

mSrrsty  fVC'  The  extcrnal  polygon  being  divided  into  ten 
parts,  feven  of  them  give  the  linp0  a~c  ,  lfn 

faces  are  half  thofe  of  the  tenaille.  C  enCS  }  and  tbe 

This  method  is  very  well  calculated  for  the  purnofes  of 

.eautei0„,y,  being  fomewhat  expenfiv^R  t  Wt 
FOForesIF.heAo^r  fUp- 

one  hundred  ;  in  fmaller,  eighty  ;  and.  in  b® 

ninety  :  the  faces  are  made  _  of  the  fim  \  midd  e  bze> 
lar,  in  a  fquare  *,  in  a  pema^n  x  l  5  tbe  perPendicu- 

Of  the  fame.  The  complement  of^the”  facVto^he^0^  t 
defence,  he  makes  eciual  a- a  nC  t3Ce  t0  tbe  bne  oi 

ufes  re-entering  and^crooked  flank  anCe  ithe  epaukD  he 
naille  before  the  curtin  •  and  th^D  3  '°W  te" 

nettes  See  Fah  P.  l  a  ’  ,  Dutch  ravelln  with  1  u* 

ncues.  oee  tab.  fortification,  fig. 
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FOR 

This  method  of  fortifying  pleafes  moll  people  ;  both  as  it  iti- 
creafes  the  flrength,  without  much  expence  ;  and  as  it  w 
perfectly  well  accommodated  to  the  principles  of  military  ar¬ 
chitecture.  above  laid  down. 

Yet  it  feems  defedive  in  this,  that  the  faces  are  too  much  ex- 
poied  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  lunettes  are  a 

little  too  long  to  be  defended.  , 

Monf  Vauban's  newer  method  of  Fortifying,  is  that  which 
builds  large  baftions  before  fmall  ones,  and  covers  the  curtin 
with  a  double  ravelin  ;  drawing  a  low  tenaille  before  the  lame 
curtin.  See  Tab.  Fortification ,  fig.  14. 

Detached  baftions  are  perfe&Iy  fuitable  to  what  we  have  de¬ 
livered  in  the  former  method  ;  excepting  that  the  flanks  are 
redilinear,  and  deftitute  of  an  orillon. 

Fortific  AT  ion  according  to  the  method  of  Scheiter ,  fup- 
pofes  the  external  polygon,  in  the  larger  Fortifications  to  be 
one  hundred  perches ;  in  the  lefler  eighty  ;  in  the  middle  lize 
ninety :  the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence ; 
and  the  lihes  of  defence  in  the  greater  Fortification  feventy 
perches,  in  the  lefler  flxty,  and  the  middle  flze  fixty-nve. . 

It  detaches  baftions  from  the  curtin,  and  forms  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ner  recefs  behind  the  curtin  ;  it  affumes  the  angle  of  the  ba- 
ftion^  in  a  fquare,  to  be  fixty- four  degrees  ;  to  this  adding 
eight,  the  produd  is  the  angle  in  a  pentagon  ;  to  which  ad¬ 
ding  fix  degrees,  the  fum  is  the  angle  of  the  baftion  in  a 
hexagon  ;  and  adding  five  to  this,  the  fum  is  the  fame  angle 
in  a  heptagon. 

FORTIFIED  Place ,  a  Fortrefs ,  or  Fortification  ;  1.  e.  a 
place  well  flanked,  and  fheltered  with  works.  See  Tab.  F01  - 
tification ,  fig.  20.  See  alfo  Place. 

Places  fortified ,  after  the  modern  way,  confift  chiefly  of 
baftions,  and  curtins,  and  fometimes  of  demi-baftions ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lituation  of  the  ground  ;  of  cavaliers,  ramparts, 
fauflebrayes,  ditches,  counterfcarps,  covert  ways,  half¬ 
moons,  ravelins,  hornworks,  crownworks,  outworks,  efpla- 
nades,  redents,  and  tenailles.  See  each  under  its  proper 
article.  Bastion,  Curtin,  Rampart,  Cavalier, 
Faussebrave,  Ditch,  &c. 

There  are  other  moveable  and  additional  parts  ;  as  bermes, 
parapets,  banquettes,  embrafures,  cordons,  boyaux,  mou- 
linets,  chevaux  de  frife,  chaufletrapes,  galleries,  mantelets, 
batteries,  faps,  mines,  blinds,  gabions,  and  palifades.  See 
each  in  its  place,  Berme,  Parapet,  &c. 

Several  of  thefe  works,  again,  confift  of  divers  parts,  which 
have  different  denominations  :  thus  a  baftion  confifts  of  fa¬ 
ces,  flanks,  cafemates,  orillons,  gorge,  & c.  which  fee. 
FORTIN,  or  Fort  let,  a  diminutive  of  the  word  Fort, 
importing  a  little  Fort ,  or  fconce,  called  alfo  Field  Fort , 
built  in  hafte,  for  defence  of  a  pafs,  or  poft  ;  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  defend  a  camp,  in  the  time  of  a  fiege  •  where  the 
principal  quarters  are  ulually  joined,  or  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other  by  lines  defended  by  Fortins  and  redoubts. 
Fortins  being  very  fmall,  their  flanked  angles  are  generally 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fathom  diftant  from  each  other ; 
but  their  figure  and  extent  is  various,  according  to  the  place 
and  occafion  ;  fome  having  whole  baftions,  and  others  only 
half  baftions.  See  R  e  d  o  u  b  t  . 

Star-  For  tin,  is  that  whofe  fides  flank  each  other,  &c.  See 
Star  Fort. 

FORTIORI.  A  multo  Fortiori,  fee  M  u  l  t  o. 

F  O  R  T  I  S  Aqua,  fee  the  article  A  q^u  a. 

FORTUNA  Equejlris ,  fee  the  article  E  QJJ  estris. 
Fortuna,  in  our  antient  law  books,  is  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  Treafure  Trove.  SeeTRE  asure-Ttaw. 

Thefaurum  ducente  Fortuna  invenire  inquirendum  eft' per  12 
juratores  pro  rege ,  &c.  quod  fideliter  presfentabunt ,  &c.  omnes 
Fortunas,  abjurationes ,  appella ,  &c. 

Some  pretend  it  alfo  fignifies  Fortuito  occifos  ;  but  this  feems 

to  be  very  fanciful. 

FORTUNATE  Ifiands ,  in  the  antient  geography,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  which  has  given  the  criticks  and  antiquaries  a  world 
of  perplexity  ;  being  the  name  of  a  place  famous  for  golden 
apples,  which  grew  therein  :  or,  as  Varro  fays,  for  fheep, 
with  golden  fleeces.  See  Hesperides. 

The  antients  defcribe  them  as  fituate  without  the  ftraights  of 
Gibraltar,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  —  The  common  opinion 
of  the  moderns  takes  them  for  the  Canary  iflands  ;  grounded 
principally  on  the  lituation  and  temperature  of  thofe  iflands, 
which  renders  the  ufe  of  clothes  unneceffary  ;  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  other  delicious  fruit 
growing  therein.  See  Golden  Fleece. 

Ol.  Rudbecks  has  found  a  very  different  place  for  them 
That  learned  author,  who  makes  his  native  country,  Sweden, 
the  fceneof  all  that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in  antient  tra¬ 
dition  and  fable  ;  will  have  the  fortunate  ifiands  to  be  Sweden. 
The  delicious  fruits,  talked  of  by  the  antients,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  fuggefts,  were  nothing  but  the  virtue,  and  good  manners, 
which  antiendy  flour  ilhed  in  that  cold  hyperborean  nation. 
FORTUNE,  fee  the  articles  Providence,  Fate,  &c. 
Fortune,  rvyjt,  is  a  name  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  and 
does  not  occur  either  in  Homer  or  Hefiod  ;  as  not  being  yet 
invented. 

In  after-days,  it  was  introduced  as  a  machine  ;  and  made  to 
ferve  divers*  purpofes  in  natural  philofophy,  and  theology. 


F  O  R 

Men  obferving  a  world  of  ctils,  and  diforders  to  fall  out ;  ..and 
not  daring  diredly  to  complain  of  providence  ;  and  being 
willing  withal  to  excufe  themfelves  from  being  the  occafiona 
of  their  own  misfortunes,  had  recourfe  to  the  notion  of  For¬ 
tune,  againft  whom  they  might  vent  all  their  refentments 

impune.  See  Evil.  .  _ 

Plutarch,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  Fortune  of  the  Romans, 
accounts  for  the  practice  of  the  antient  poets,  who  feem  to 
make  Jupiter  the  author  of  all  the  evils  of  life.  h/lanLind,  he 
obferves,  before  the  name  of  Fortune  had  got  into  the  world, 
perceiving  a  certain  arbitrary  caufe,  difpoffng  of  things  in  an 
irreffftible  manner,  called  it  god ;  but  the  fame  caufe  being 
often  obferved  to  ad  at  random,  and  without  any  rule  or  or¬ 
der  at  all,  the  fupreme  being  came  to  be  divefted  of  the  attri¬ 
bute  ;  and  Fortune ,  or  deftiny,  acknowledged  in  his  Read. 

See  Par  ciE.  ■  .  ■ 

It  is  not  eafy  to  unravel,  what  the  antienta  meant  by  the 
name  Fortune. — The  Romans  underffood  by  it,  I  know  not 
what  principle  of  fortuity,  whereby  things  came  to  pafs, 
without  being  rieeeflitated  thereto :  but  what,  and  whence 
that  principle  is,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  • 
thought  ;  whence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that 
men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune  to  hide  their  ignorance  ; 
and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befals  a  man  without  his 
knowing  why.  Hence  Juvenal  affirms,  it  was  men  who  made 
a  deity  of  Fortune. 

Nullum  numen  abejl  fi  fit  prudentia  ;  nos  te , 

Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  cceloque  locamus . 

According  to  the  fentiment  of  the  heathens,  therefore,  For¬ 
tune,  at  bottom,  was  only  the  arrival  of  things  in  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  manner,  without  any  apparent  cauie,  or  rea- 
fon  :  fo  that  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word,  coincides 
with  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance.  See  Chance. 

But  in  religion  it  had  a  further  force ;  altars  and  temples  in 
great  numbers  were  conlecrated  to  this  Fortune ,  as  a  deity. 

This  intimates,  that  the  heathens  had  perfonified,  and  even 
deified  their  chance  ;  and  conceived  her  as  a  fort  of  goddefs, 
who  difpofed  of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence  that 
invocation  of  Horace,  0  diva  gr a  turn  quee  regis  Antium  ;  in 
the  35th  ode  of  the  firft  book,  where  he  recommends  Au- 
guftus,  then  preparing  for  a  vifit  to  Britain,  to  her  protection. 
From  thefe  different  fentiments  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
antients  at  one  time  took  Fortune  for  a  peremptory  caufe,  bent 
upon  doing  good  to  fome,  and  perfecuting  others  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  for  a  blind,  inconftant  caufe,  without  any  view  or  de¬ 
termination  at  all. 

If  then  the  word  Fortune  had  no  certain  idea  in  the  mouth  of 
thofe  who  ereCted  altars  to  her  ;  much  lefs  can  it  be  afeertained 
what  it  denotes  in  the  mind  of  thofe  who  ufe  the  word  in 

their  writings.  >  . 

They  who  would  fubftitute  the  name  providence  in  lieu  of 
that  of  Fortune,  cannot  give  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  half  the 
phrafes  wherein  the  word  occurs. 

To  thefe,  e.  gr.  we  muff  always  diftruft  Fortune ,  but  efpeci- 
ally  when  Ihe  feems  to  flatter  us  moft :  the  contempt  of 
riches,  in  the  philofophers,  is  a  fecret  deiire  of  revenging  their 
merit  againff  the  injuftice  of  Fortune ,  by  a  contempt  ot  thole 
very  benefits  fhe  deprives  them  of :  Fortune  is  fo  blind,  that 
amidft  a  croud,  wherein  there  is  but  one  wife  man,  we  muft 
not  imagine  fhe  will  trace  him  out,  to  accumulate  him  with 
her  favours. 

On  thefe  and  the  like  occafions,  the  word  providence  cannot 
be  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  Fortune  :  the  idea  anfwering  to  the 
expreffion,  is  pagan,  as  well  as  the  exprefllon  itfelf.  Add, 
that  it  is  a  fault,  even  in  point  of  accuracy,  to  ufe  a  term  that 
fignifies  nothing  ;  as  much  as  it  is  in  point  of  religion,  toaffb- 
ciate  Fortune  with  providence,  in  the  diredicn  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  See  Providence. 

Horace  paints  the  goddefs,  preceded  by  neceffity,  holding  nails 
and  wedges  in  her  hands,  with  a  cramp-iron,  and  melted  lead 
to  fallen  it;  rarely  accompanied  with  fidelity,  unlefs  when  fine 
abandons  a  family;  for  in  that  cafe  fidelity  never  fails  to  de¬ 
part  with  her,  as  well  as  friends. 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a  woman’s  habit,  with  a  bandage 
before  her  eyes,  to  {hew  that  fhe  ads  without  difeernment : 
{landing  on  a  wheel,  to  exprefs  her  inftability.  The  Romans, 
fays  Ladantius,  reprefented  her  with  a  cornucopia,  and  the 
helm  of  a  {hip,  to  {hew  that  file  diftributes  riches,  and  directs 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  effed,  it  is  with  Inch  characters, 
that  we  fee  her  reprefented  on  fo  many  medals,  with  the  in- 
fcriptions,  Fortuna  aug.  Fortuna  redux.  For¬ 
tune  AUG.  or  REDUCIS,  &c.  Sometimes  Ihe  is  feen 
pointing  at  a  globe  before  her  feet,  with  a  feeptre  in  one  hand, 
holding  the  cornucopia  in  the  other. 

The  Romans  had  a  virile,  as  well  as  a  muliebrian  Fortune ,  for 
the  objects  of  their  adoration :  the  Fortuna  virilis,  honoured 
by  the  men,  and  the  Fortuna  muliebris ,  by  the  women. 

On  the  reverfe  of  a  medal  of  Commodus,  we  have  a  reprefen- 
tationof  Fortune ,  under  the  quality,  oriurnunicct  Mancr.s , 
i.c.  liable,  permanent;  holding  a  horfe  by  the  reins.  On 
the  Greek  medals  we  meet  with  ArAOH,  or  KAAH  TTXH, 
good  Fortune.  Conftantine  gave  the  epithet  anthoufia,  0. 
flourifhina:,  to  the  Fortune  of  his  new  city  Conftantinop.e. 

Part  of  Fortune,  fee  the  article  Part.  r  q  RT  Y 
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FORTY  Days,  fee  Qu  adrAgesima  arid  Lent. 
Prayers  of  Forty  Hours ,  fee  Prayers. 

FORU  M,  in  antiquity,  is  ufed  in  divers  acceptations  :  fome- 
times  for  a  place  of  traffic  ;  anfwering  to  our  market-place  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  has  ufually  fome  adjective  added  to  it,  zs  fo¬ 
rum  boarium ,  the  bead-market ;  forum  pificartum ,  the  fifh 
market;  olitorium  forum,  the  herb  market,  (Ac.  SeeMAR- 
KE  T. 

Forum,  again,  is  ufed  for  any  place,  where  the  governor  of  a 
province  convenes  his  people,  to  give  judgment,  according 
to  courfe  of  law.  See  Court,  Hall,  (Ac. 

Whence  a  man  is  faid  Forum  agere ,  when  he  keeps  the  affizes ; 
Forum  indicer e,  when  ho  appoints  the  place  where  they  are  to 
he  kept,  (Ac. 

Forum  was  alfo  a  publick  {landing  place  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  caufes  were  judicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to 
the  people. 

Of  thefe  Forums  there  were  feveral ;  at  firft  only  three,  viz. 
Romanum,  Julianum ,  and  Augujlum :  but  that  number  was 
afterwards  increafed  to  fix,  by  the  addition  of  the  Tranfito- 
rium ,  called  alfo  Palladium  ;  the  Trojanum ,  and  Sallujlii 
Forum. 

The  firft;,  and  moft  eminent  of  thefe,  was  the  Forum  Roma¬ 
num ,  called  alfo  Forum  Vetus ;  and  abfolutely,  Forum ,  or  the 
Forum. 

In  this  was  an  apartment,  called  the  Roftra ,  where  the  law¬ 
yers  pleaded  ;  the  officers  harangued  ;  funeral  orations  were 
delivered,  (Ac.  See  Rostra. 

In  the  fame  Forum  was  the  Comitium ,  or  hall  of  juftice,  with 
the  fancftuary  of  Saturn,  the  temple  of  Caltor,  &c.  SeeCo- 

MITIA. 

Forum  is  alfo  ufed  among  cafuifts,  (Ac.  for  Jurifdifiion.  See 
Jurtsdiction.  Thus,  they  fay  in  Foro  legis ,  or  the  outer 
Forum ,  i.  e.  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  the  common  courfe  of 
juftice  :  in  Foro  Confcientice ,  or  the  inner  Forum ,  i.  e.  in 
the  eye  of  God,  or  a  man’s  own  confcience. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  not  condemned  in  Foro  Legis , 
which  yet  are  criminal  in  Foro  Confidently. 

FQSS*,  or  Fosse  in  fortification,  (Ac.  a  ditch,  or  moat.  See 
Ditch,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  participle  fojfum,  of 
the  verb  fodio ,  I  dig. 

Advance  Fosse,  fee  the  article  Advance. 

Van  F  os  s  e,  fee  the  article  Van. 

Foss,  Fossa,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone,  with  a 
large  aperture,  but  no  exit,  or  perforation.  See  Bone. 
When  the  aperture  is  very  narrow,  it  is  called  a  Sinus. 

In  the  cranium  there  are  fix  internal,  and  fourteen  external 
Fojfes.  The  cavity  of  the  orbit,  which  contains  the  eye,  is  a 
Fofs.  See  Cranium,  Eye,  (Ac. 

Foss  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  cavity,  or  denture  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck.  See  Neck. 

FOSSA  Magna ,  or  Navicularis ,  is  an  oblong  cavity,  forming 
the  infide  of  the  pudendum  muliebre,  and  which  prefents  itfelf 
upon  opening  the  labia  ;  and  in  the  middle  whereof  are  the 
carunculse  myrtiformes.  —  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  9. 
lit.  t.  See  alfo  Pudendum. 

Fossa,  in  our  antient  cuftom’s,  was  a  ditch,  full  of  water, 
where  women  committing  felony,  were  drowned  ;  but  men 
hanged.  See  the  article  Furca. 

Nam  (A  ipfi  in  omnibus  tenementis  fuis  omne?n  abantiquo  legalem 
habuere  jujlitiam,  videlicet  ferrum ,  foEzm,  furcas,  (A  fimilia. 
In  another  fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  thefe 
old  verfes  ; 

Hie  j a  cent  in  Foffa  Bedte  venerabilis  offa , 

Hie  ejl  fo flatus,  qui  bis  erat  bic  cathedratus. 
j?  oss-TVay ,  was  antiently  one  of  the  four  great  highways  of 
England  ;  fo  called,  according  to  Camden,  becaufe  it  was 
ditched  on  both  (ides,  which  was  the  Roman  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  highways.  See  Way. 

FOSSARII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers  in  the  eaftern 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  inter  the  dead. 

Ciaconius  relates,  that  Conftantine  created  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  Fofi'aries ,  whom  he  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges  or 
companies  of  tradefmen :  he  adds,  that  they  were  exempted 
from  taxes,  fervices,  honerary  offices,  (A c. 

Fa.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek  Euchologion ,  infinuates, 
that  the  Foffiarii  were  eftabl idled  in  the  times  of  the  apoftles  ; 
and  that  the  young  men,  who  carried  ofF  the  body  of  Ana¬ 
nias,  and  thofe  perfons  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  who  inter¬ 
red  St.  Stephen,  were  of  the  number. 

St.  Jerome  allures  us,  that  the  rank  of  Fojfarius  held  the  firft 
place  among  the  clerks  :  but  he  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe 
clerks  only.,  who  had  the  direction  and  intendance  of  the 
interment  of  the  devout.  See  Clerk. 

FOSSIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  ufed,  in  a  general  fenfe,  for 
any  thing  dug  up,  or  found  under  ground.  —  Such  are  all 
minerals,  metals,  rock  falts,  (Ac.  See  Subterraneous. 
The  chemifts  divide  all  bodies  into  three  clafles,  or  king¬ 
doms  ;  viz.  Fojfily  or  Mineral ;  Vegetable ;  and  Animal.  See 
Kingdom. 

Foffils  may  be  diftinguifhed  into,  i°  Such  as  are  Natives  of 
the  earth  ;  and,  2°  Such  as  are  adventitious ,  and  repofited 
therein  by  any  extraordinary  means  ;  as  earthquakes,  de¬ 
luges,  (Sc. 
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Nativ'e  Fossils,  or  F  o  s  s  i  l  s  properly  fo  called ,  are  fenfiLld 
bodies  generated,  and  growing  in,  and  of  the  earth  ;  whofe 
conftituent  parts  are  fo  Ample,  and  homogeneous,  that  there 
is  no  apparent  diftindlion  of  veflels,  and  juices  ;  between  the 
part,  and  the  whole. 

Native  Foffils  are  either  fimple ,  or  compound. 

Simple  Fossils  are  thofe,  whofeparts,  however  divided,  are  all 
of  the  fame  nature,  i.  e.  of  the  fame  gravity,  magnitude, 
figure,  hardnefs,  and  mobility. 

Such  is  quickhlver,  which,  however  divided,  is  always  found 
the  fame.  See  Mercury. 

Compound  F  o  s  s  1  L  s  are  thofe  which  may  be  divided  into  diffe¬ 
rent,  or  diffimilar  parts. 

As  antimony,  which  may  be  refolved  by  fire  into  fulphur, 
and  a  metalline  part.  See  A  n  t  i  m  o  n  y. 

I  he  fitnple  Foffils  are  all  metals,  falts,  Hones,  both  vulgar  and 
precious,  and  earths.  SeeMfiTAL,  Salt,  Stone,  and 
Earth. 

The  compound  Foffils  are  all  fulphurs,  all  femimetals,  or  what 
we  properly  call  minerals  ;  and  all  bodies  combined  out  of 
any  two,  or  more  of  the  preceding,  either  fimple,  or  com¬ 
pound  Foffils.  See  Sulphur,  and  S  e  m  i  m  t  t  a  l. 

Adventitious ,  or  Foreign  Fossils,  include  the  fubterraneous 
exuviae  of  fea  and  land  animals,  and  even  vegetables  ;  as 
(hells,  bones,  teeth,  leaves,  ffalks,  (Ac.  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance,  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  extraneous  Foffils  have  employed  the  curiofity  of  feve¬ 
ral  of  our  lateft  naturalifts,  who  have  each  their  feveral  fy- 
ftem  to  account  for  the  furprizing  appearances  of  petrified 
fea-fifhes,  in  places  far  remote  from  the  fea,  and  on  thp  tops 
of  mountains :  (hells  in  the  middle  of  quarries  of  ftones  : 
elephants  teeth,  and  bones  of  divers  animals,  peculiar  to  the 
fouthern  climates  ;  and  plants  only  growing  in  the  eaft, 
found  in  our  northern  and  wpffern  parts.  See  S.H  e-l  l,  (Ac. 
Some  will  have  thefe  (hells,  (£>c-  to  be  real  ftones,  and  (lone 
plants,  formed  after  the  ufual  manner  of  ether  figured 
ftones,  and  (lone  plants  :  of  which  opinion  is  our  learned  Dr. 
Lifter. 

That  author,  though  he  allows  of  petrified  (hells  on  the  fea 
(hores,  will  by  no  means  agree,  that  there  are  any  fuch  pe¬ 
trifactions  in  the  midland  countries.  The  (hell-like  ftones, 
found  in  our  quarries,  he  contends,  are  Lapides  fiui generis  ; 
and  never  were  any  part  of  an  animal. 

His  reafons  are,  that  their  matter,  and  texture,  is  perfectly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  rock,  or  quarry,  where  they  are 
taken;  as  iron-ftone  (hells  are  all  iron- fione  ;  fpar,  off  cry  - 
ftaline,  all  fpar,  (fie .  Add,  that  the  quarries  of  different  (lone 
yield  different  forts  of  thefe  (hells  ;  and  that  there  are  no 
animals  in  nature,  which  yield  any  thing  exactly  like  them. 
See  Stone. 

But,  i°  Thefe  (hells  found  under  ground,  arc  perfectly  con¬ 
formable  to  thofe  in  the  fea  in  figure,  fubftance,  magnitude, 
(Ac,  20  The  fubftance  of  thefe  Foffils  differs  effentialTy  from 
the  common  fubftance  of  ftones.  1 1  is  true,  we  frequently 
find  them  covered,  or  incruftated  with  a  mineral,  or  ftonev 
matter,  which  has  gradually  infmuated  itfelf  into  the  pores’; 
but  it  is  eafy  diftinguiffring  that  matter  from  the  fubftance 
of  the  (hell. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  thefe  fioffiil  (hells,  with  all  other 
foreign  bodies,  found  within  the  earth,  as  bones,  trees,  plants, 
(Ac.  were  buried  therein  at  the  time  of  the  univerfal  deluge  ; 
and  that  having  been  penetrated  either  by  the  bituminous 
matter,  abounding  chiefly  in  watery  places,  or  by  the  falts 
of  the  earth  ;  they  have  been  preferved  entire,  and  fometimes 
petrified.  See  Deluge. 

Others  think,  that  thofe  (hells,  found  at  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried  thither  by  die 
waters,  even  of  the  deluge  ;  inafmuch  as  moft  of  thefe  a- 
quatic  animals,  by  reafon  of  the  weight  of  their  (hells,  al¬ 
ways  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  never  move 
but  clofe  along  the  ground. 

They  imagine,  that  a  year’s  continuance  of  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  intermixed  with  the  fait  Waters  of  the  fea,  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  might  well  give  occafion  to  the 
production  of  (hells  of  divers  kinds  in  different  climates  ;  and 
that  the  univerfal  faltnefs  of  the  water  was  the  real  caufe  of 
their  refembhnee  with  the  fea  (hells.  The  lakes  formed 
daily  by  the  retention  of  rain,  or  fpring  water,  produce  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds. 

Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  the  rivers 
with  thofe  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the  whole  furface 
of  the  earth  upfide  down  ;  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers,  which  roll  in  a  fendy 
bottom,  overturn  all  their  fands,  and  even  the  earth  itfelf 
in  their  fwellings  and  inundations  :  and  that  in  this  general 
fubverffon,  the  Shells  come  to  be  interred  here  fifties  there 
trees  there,  (3c.  See  the  Journ.  des  Sfavans,  ’  1 7  1  c .  „  , «! 
and  Mem.  de  Trcv.  1713.  /oiV 

But  no  body  has  fet  this  fyftem  in  a  better  light,  than  Dr. 
Woodward, .  in  his  Nat.  Hiffi.  ofi  the  Earth.  That  au¬ 
thor  maintains,  the  whole  mais  ot  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo  broke,  and  diffolved,  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth  was  formed  in  the 
boloni  of  the  water,  confiding  of  different  ftrata,  or  beds  of 
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terreftrial  matter,  ranged  over  each  other  nearly,  according 
to  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gravities.  See  Strata.  By 
this  means,  plants,  animals,  and  efpecially  fifties,  and  (hells, 
not  yet  diffolved  among  the  reft,  remained  mixed  and  blend¬ 
ed  among  the  mineral  and  fojfil  matters  ;  which  preferved 
them,  or  at  leaft  aflumed  and  retained  their  figures  and  im- 
preflions,  either  indentedly,  or  in  relievo. 

Camerarius  attacks  this  fentiment  of  Dr.  Woodward,  and 
goes  yet  higher.  He  fuppofes,  i°  That  the  greateft  part  of 
the  (hells  now  dug  from  under  ground,  had  been  placed  there 
before  the  deluge,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  when 
God  feparated  the  earth  from  the  waters.  2°  That  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  diflolution  of  the  earth  by  the  waters, 
one  might  fuppofe  moft  of  them  to  have  (lipped  in  at  the 
chinks  and  crevices  naturally  happening  after  the  waters  were 
retired,  and  the  earth  fufficiently  drained.  30  That  parti¬ 
cular  inundations  might  have  fwept  moft  of  thefe  (hells  into 
the  places  where  we  now  find  them.  40  That  the  fea  may 
have  wrought,  or  caft  up  moft  of  thefe  (hells  through  fub- 
tcrraneous  fpiracles  and  canals.  50  That  God  has  created 
divers  ftony  and  metalline  bodies,  perfectly  like  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  animals,  we  fee  on  earth,  and  in  the  fea. 

To  all  thefe  fuppofitions,  Dr.  Woodward,  anfwers,  i°  That 
it  is  no  ways  probable,  God  (hould  create  fuch  a  number  of 
(hell-fifh  of  the  fame  fpecies  at  once  ;  and  that  purely  with  a 
defign  to  deftroy  them  all  again  fo  foon  after :  that  among 
the  fojfil  (hells  of  the  fame  fpecies  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh 
different  ages :  that  fome  appear  precifely  fuch  as  we  now  find 
them  in  the  fpring,  the  feafon  when  the  deluge  began  :  that  it 
is  not  only  (hells,  we  find  under  ground,  but  alfo  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  plants,  and  trees  of  extraordinary  fizes,  and 
which  are  not  of  the  number  of  aquaticks  :  and  laftly,  that 
the  waters  were  feparated  from  the  earth  on  the  third  day  ; 
and  that  none  of  thefe  things  were  created,  till  afterwards, 
2°  That,  on  the  fecond  fuppofition,  thefe  (hells  would  be 
difpofed  perpendicularly,  and  not  horizontally,  as  they  are 
always  found  :  that  we  (hould  fometimes  find  them  in  the 
clefts  of  the  earth,  where  in  fa<St  there  are  none  but  what 
are  broke.  30  That  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  any 
of  thefe  pretended  inundations  :  that  they  could  never  have 
brought  (hells,  (lags  horns,  and  elephants  teeth  from  America, 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  nor  thofe  pines  and  beeches,  frequently  found  far 
greater  than  any  of  our  growth.  Add,  that  thefe  particular 
inundations  muft  have  rifen  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains,  and  of  confequence  muft  have  been  general.  40  On 
the  fourth  fuppofition  it  muft  be  held,  that  God  did  not  on¬ 
ly  create  all  thefe  feveral  bodies  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth  j 
but  their  feveral  parts,  and  the  feparate  pieces  and  fragments 
of  thofe  parts  j  a  piece  of  a  (hell,  for  inftance  ;  a  fide  of  a 
(hell,  which  confifts  of  two  ;  a  (hell  void  of  the  fi(h  it  (hould 
contain  ;  beards  of  corn,  without  the  grain  ;  pieces  of  ce¬ 
dar  bark,  without  wood  ;  pieces  of  bullocks  hides  without 
flelh  and  bones  ;  human  (kins  without  bodies ;  a  bone  with¬ 
out  the  reft  of  the  (keleton  ;  a  tooth  without  the  jaw,  &c. 
Add,  that  the  fojfil  (hells  have  not  only  external,  but  effen- 
tial  refemblances  to  fea-(hells  ;  both,  e.  gr.  yielding,  by  ana- 
lyfis,  a  quantity  of  fea  fait  :  That  among  the  fojfil  teeth  of 
fifties,  we  meet  with  fome  apparently  worn  :  and  laftly,  that 
the  (hell-fifli  called  Purple ,  has  a  long  (harp  tongue,  by 
means  whereof  it  pierces  other  (hells,  and  picks  the  fi(h  out 
of  them  ;  and  that  in  digging  under  ground  we  actually 
meet  with  divers  of  thefe  (hells  thus  pierced.  Can  fuch  mi¬ 
nute  thorough- paced  refemblances  be  the  accidental  effedb  of 
a  lufus  natures  ? 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  on 
the  point. 

Fojfil  Salt,  fee  the  article  Salt. 

Fojfil  Wood,  fee  the  article  Wood. 

FOSTERLEAN*,  antiently  fignified  nuptial  gifts:  much 
the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  jointure.  See  Jointure. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Saxon,  and  fignifies  ciborum  exhibitio, 
that  is,  a  (Upend  which  the  wife  has  for  her  maintenance.  Po- 
fea  fciendum  ejl  cui  Folterlean  pertineat ,  vadiet  hoc  Brigdunia , 
0  plegient  amici  fui. 

FOTUS,  in  medicine  the  fame  as  fomentation.  See  Fo¬ 
mentation. 

POVEA  cordis,  the  pit  of  the  heart,  or  rather  ftomach  ; 

called  alfo  Scrobiculus  Cordis.  See  Anticardium. 
FOUGADE*,  or  Fougasse,  in  the  art  of  war  ;  a  little 
mine,  in  manner  of  a  well,  l'carce  exceeding  ten  foot  in 
width,  and  twelve  in  depth  ;  dug  under  fome  work,  orpoft 
that  is  like  to  be  loft  ;  and  charged  with  barrels,  or  facks  of 
gunpowder,  covered  with  earth.  —  It  is  (et  on  fire  like  other 
mines,  with  a  faucifle.  See  Mine. 

The  word  is  French ;  M.  Hurt  derives  it  from  focata,  of focus. 


FOUL,  in  the  fea  language,  is  ufed  when  a  (hip  has  been 
untrmuned,  fo  that  graft,  weeds,  periwinkles,  barnacle 
the  like.  Kick  or  grow  to  her  ftdes  under  water.  In  this  f 
(he  is  fa  id  to  be  foul. 

Again,  a  rope  is  faid  to  be  foul,  when  it  is  either  tangle 
itfelf,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  run  &  o 
haled.  2.  3 


A  (hip  is  faid  to  make  foul  water ,  wlien  being  under  fail,  (he 
comes  into  fuch  (hoal,  or  low  water,  that  though  her  keel  do 
not  touch  the  ground,  yet  (he  comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  water  under  her  raifes  the  mud  from  the  bottom, 
and  fo  fouls  the  water. 

FOUNDATION,  that  part  of  a  building  which  is  under 
ground:  or,  that  mafs  of  (lone,  &c.  which  fupports a  build¬ 
ing  ;  or  upon  which  the  walls  of  the  fuperftru&ure  are  railed : 
or,  it  is  the  coffer,  or  bed,  dug  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  to  raife  a  building  upon.  See  Building. 

The  Foundation  either  takes  up  the  whole  area  and  extent  of 
the  building,  as  when  there  are  to  be  vaults,  cellars,  or  the 
like :  or  it  is  drawn  in  cuts,  or  trenches,  as  when  only  walls 
are  to  be  raifed. 

The  Foundation  is  properly  fo  much  of  the  malonry,  as  reaches 
as  high  as  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  is  always  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  load,  or  weight  of  the  building  it  is  to 
bear. 

Sometimes  it  is  mafiive,  and  continued  under  the  whole  buil¬ 
ding ;  as  in  the  antique  arches,  and  aquaedu&s,  and  (bme  am¬ 
phitheatres  :  more  ufually  it  is  only  in  fpaces,  or  intervals  ; 
either  to  avoid  expence,  or  becaufe  the  vacuities  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance,  in  which  latter  cafe  they  make  ufe  of  infu- 
lated  pillars,  bound  together  by  arches. 

That  we  may  found  our  habitation  firmly,  fays  SirH.  Wotton, 
we  muft  firft  examine  the  bed  of  earth,  upon  which  we  are 
to  build  ;  and  then  the  under-cielings,  or  fubftruCtion,  as  the 
antients  called  it.  For  the  former,  we  have  the  general  pre¬ 
cept  in  Vitruvius,  Subjlrudlionis  Foundations  fcdiantur,fi  que- 
ant  inveniri  ad  folidum  &  in  folido  :  by  which  he  recommends 
not  only  a  diligent,  but  even  jealous  examination  of  what  the 
foil  will  bear  ;  advifing  us  not  to  reft  upon  any  appearing  foli- 
dity,  unlefs  the  whole  mould  through  which  we  cut,  have 
likewife  been  folid. 

But  how  deep  we  (hould  go  in  this  fearch,  he  has  no  where 
determined,  as  perhaps  depending  more  on  diferetion,  than 
regularity,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  work  :  yet  Palla¬ 
dio  has  ventured  to  reduce  it  to  a  rule  ;  allowing  for  the  cava- 
fione,  i.  e.  hollowing  or  under-digging,  a  fixth  part  of  the 
height  of  the  whole  fabrick,  unlefs  there  be  cellars  under 
ground,  in  which  cafe  he  would  have  it  fomewhat  lower. 
Sir  H.  Wotton’s  Elem,  of  Architecture. 

The  Foundations  of  buildings  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 
— Natural,  as  when  we  build  on  a  rock,  or  a  very  folid  earth  ; 
in  which  cafe  we  need  not  feek  for  any  further  (Lengthening! 
—Artificial,  where  the  ground  is  fandy,  or  mar(hy°  or  have 
lately  been  dug.  —  In  the  former  cafe,  the  architect  muft  ad- 
juft  the  depth  of  the  Foundation  by  the  height,  weight,  &c. 
of  the  building  :  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole  height  is  looked 
on  as  a  medium  :  and  as  to  thicknefs,  double  that  of  die 
width  of  the  wall,  is  a  good  rule. 

Where  the  natural  Foundation  may  not  be  trufted,  they  either 
fortify  the  ground  by  pallifying  it,  e.  driving  it  full  of  piles, 

( fee  P  a  L  l  1  f  1  c  a  t  1  o  N  : )  Or  elfe  lay  large  wooden  planks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches  dug  for  the  Foundation. 

In  fome  places  they  found  the  peers  of  bridges,  and  other 
buildings  near  the  water,  on  facks  of  wool,  laid  like  ma- 
traffes  ;  which  being  well  preffed,  and  greafy,  will  never 
give  way,  nor  rot  in  water. 

Foundation,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  eftabliftmient  of 
a  city,  empire,  or  the  like. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the  Foundation  of 
Rome,  ab  urbe  condita  ;  which  we  fometimes  exprefs  by  ab 
U.  C.  Chronologers  make  yyq  years  from  the  palling  out  of 
Ugypt,  to  the  Foundation  of  Rome.  See  Epocha. 

Fo  u  n  d  a  t  10  n  alfo  denotes  a  donation,  or  legacy,  either  in 
money,  or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  fome 
community,  hofpital,  fchool,  lefture,  or  other  work  of  piety. 
See  School,  Hospital,  College,  lAc. 

Among  the  order  of  Auguftins,  there  is  a  Foundation  for  the 
marrying  of  poor  maids  ;  and  another  for  the  furnifliing  of 
t ruffes  to  poor  people  who  have  ruptures,  or  hernia’s. 

FOUNDER,  he  who  lays  a  foundation,  or  who  founds  and 
endows  a  church,  fchool,  religious  houfe,  or  other  work  of 
charity  and  piety.  See  Foundation. 

The  Founders  of  churches  may  preferve  to  themfelves  the  n>ht 
of  patronage,  or  prefentatjon  to  the  living.  See  P  a  t  ro- 

NAGE. 

Founder*,  is  alfo  an  artift  that  melts,  or  cafts  metals  into 
various  forms,  for  divers  ufes  ;  as  guns,  bells,  ftatues,  bombs, 
types  or  printing  charades  ;  and  other  fmall  works,  as  can- 
dlefticks,  buckles,  &c. 

*  The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  formed  of  the  French  fondre ,  to  melt, 
or  fufe. — In  the  Roman  law  they  are  called flatuarii. 

From  the  different  productions,  or  works  of  the  Founders , 
they  are  differently  denominated,  as  Founders  of  fmall  Works  ; 
Bell  Founders  ;  Gun  Founders  ;  Letter  Founders  \  Figure 
Cajlers ,  See.  W  hat  belongs  to  each,  fee  under  Foun¬ 
der  Y. 

Founder’!  Furnace,  fee  the  article  Furnace. 

Moulds  of  Founders,  fee  the  article  Moulds. 

Founder’!  Prefs,  fee  the  article  Press. 

Founder,  in  the  fea  language.— A  (hip  is  faid  to  founder  at 
fea,  when  by  an  extraordinary  leak,  or  a  great  fea  breaking 
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in  upon  her,  fhe  is  fo  filled  with  water,  that-  fhe  cannot  be 
freed  of  it;  nor  is  able  to  fwim  under  it,  but  finks  with  the 
weight  thereof. 

Foundering,  in  the  manage,  a  diforder  in  horfes,  whereof 
there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  cheft. 
Foundering  m  the  feet ,  arifes  from  hard  riding,  fore  labour 
great  heats,  hidden  colds,  &c.  which  inflame  the  blood,  melt 
the  greafe,  and  make  it  defcend  downward  to  the  feet,  and 
t  ere  ett  e;  which  caufes  fuch  a  numbnefs,  and  pricking  in 
the  hoof  that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  or  feeling  thereof,  being 
haidly  able  to  hand  ;  or  when  he  does,  fhaking  and  tremb- 
ling,  as  if  he  had  an  ague. 

A  horfe  may  likewife  b z  foundered  by  wearing  {freight  jfhoes 
and  travelling  upon  hard  ground.  b  ’ 

It  may  be  known  when  he  is  foundered  on  his  forefeet,  and 
not  his  hind  feet,  by  his  treading  only  on  his  hindfeet,  and 

buattocSksthe  °ther  J  °r  hlS  g°ing  CrouchinS  and  tippling  on  his 

Sometmaes,  though  rarely,  he  is  foundered  on  his  hindfeet,  and 
not  his  fore;  which  is  known  by  his  feeming  weak  behind, 
and  refting  as  much  as  polfible  on  the  forefeet, 
he  general  methods  of  curing  this  diftemper,  are  firft  by 

thern  d  1°^  *8*  f°  thin  that  the  ^  may  be  feen  \ 

tallowlndmgrhlm  Wbl*atevery  toe;  flopping  the  vein  with 
tallow  and  rofin  ;  and  having  tacked  hollow  fhoes  on  his  feet, 

*  °PP“lg  ^jrl1  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as  boiling  hot  as 
may  be;  which  is  to  be  renewed  once  in  two  days,  fora  week 
ogether  ;  after  which  he  is  to  have  good  exercife. 

Or  after  he  is  pared  thin,  and  let  blood  at  the  toes,  his  fee t 
are  to  be  flopped  with  cows  dung,  kitchen  fee,  tar,  and  foot 
boiled  together,  and  poured  boiling  hot  into  them. 
Foundering,  in  the  chef  or  body ,  befals  a  horfe  by  eating 
too  much  provender  fuddenly,  when  too  hot ;  as  alfo  by  drink- 

him  afterft*  ^  UP°n  traVelling’  when  he  is  hot5  and  riding 

The  effect  of  which,  is,  that  his  body  is  opprefTed  with  ill 
humours,  which  take  away  his  flrength,  and  put  him  in  fuch 
condition  that  he  can  neither  go,  nor  bow  his  joints  ;  and 
being  once  laid,  cannot  rife  again,  itfc.  his  legs  fwell  ;  and 
loon  after  begin  to  peel :  he  has  a  dry  cough,  which  makes  his 
water  ;  his  nofe  runs  with  white  phlegmatic  matter,  &c. 

F  O  U  NDE  R  Y,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  melting  and  call¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  metals  ;  particularly  brafs,  iron,  bell-metal, 
&c.  See  Metal,  Fusion,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  place,  or  work-houfe,  furnifhed 
with  furnaces,  or  forges  for  this  purpofe.  See  Furnace. 
Pounder  y  of fmall  works ,  or  the  manner  of  cajiing  in  fand. 

"  The  fand  ufed  by  the  Founders ,  in  calling  of  brafs,  &c. 

Is  yellowifh,  pretty  foft,  and  greafy  ;  but  after  it  has  been 
ufed,  becomes  quite  olack,  by  reafon  of  the  charcoal  dull  ufed 
in  the  moulds.  Every  time  they  would  ufe  this  fand,  they 
work  and  tew  it  feveral  times  over  in  a  board  about  a  foot 
fquare,  placed  over  a  kind  of  trunk,  or  box,  into  which  it 
may  fall  from  ofF  the  board.  This  tewing  is  performed  with 
a  roller,  or  cylinder,  about  two  foot  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  a  kind  of  knife,  made  of  the  blade  of  a  fword  : 
with  thefe  two  inflruments  they  alternatively  roll  and  cut  the 
fand,  and  at  length  turn  it  down  into  the  box  underneath. 

Then,  taking  a  wooden  board,  or  table,  of  a  length  and 
breadth  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  cafl ; 
round  this  they  put.  a  frame,  or  ledge,  and  thus  make  a 
fort  of  mould.  This  mould  they  fill  with  the  fand  before 
prepared,  and  a  little  moiflened.  Which  done,  they  take 
wooden,  or  metalline  models,  or  patterns  of  the  things  in¬ 
tended  to  be  cafl ;  apply  them  on  the  mould,  and  prefs  them 
down  into  the  fand,  fo  as  to  leave  their  form  indented. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  little  cylinder 
of  brafs,  which  is  to  be  the  mailer  jet,  or  canal  for  running 
the  metal  ;  being  fo  difpofed  as  to  touch  the  ledge  at  one 
fide,  and  only  to  reach  to  the  lafl  pattern  on  the  other. 
From  this  are  placed  feveral  leffer  jets,  or  branches,  reaching 
to  each  pattern,  whereby  the  metal  is  conveyed  through  the 
whole  frame. 

This  firfl  frame  thus  finifhed,  they  turn  it  upfide  down,  to 
take  out  the  patterns,  from  the  fand  :  in  order  to  which  they 
firfl  loofen  them  a  little  all  round,  with  a  fmall  cutting  in- 
Jlrument. 

After  the  fame  manner  they  proceed  to  work  the  counter 
'  part,  or  other  half  of  the  mould,  with  the  fame  patterns,  in  a 
frame  exactly  like  the  former  ;  excepting  that  it  has  pins, 
which  entering  holes  correfponding  thereto  in  the  other,  make, 
when  the  two  are  joined  together,  the  two  cavities  of  the 
pattern  fall  exactly  on  each  other. 

The  frame  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  founder,  or  mel- 
ter,  who  after  enlarging  the  principal  jet,  or  canal  of  the 
counter  part,  with  a  kind  of  knife,  and  adding  the  crofs 
jets,  or  canals  to  the  feveral  patterns  in  both,  and  fprink- 
ling  them  over  with  mill  dull,  fets  them  to  dry  in  an 
oven. 

When  both  parts  of  the  mould  are  fufficiently  dried,  they 
join  them  together,  by  means  of  the  pins ;  and  to  prevent 
their  flatting  or  flipping  afide  by  the  force  of  the  metal, 
which  is  to  come  in  flaming  hot  through  a  hole  contrived  at 
the  mafler  jet,  they  lock  them  in  a  kind  of  prefs,  either 
Vol.  I.  N°  LX1V". 
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with  fcrewc ;  or,  if  the  mould  be  too  big,  with  Wedges; 

I  he  moulds  thus  put  in  prefs,  are  ranged  near  the  furnace* 
to  be  in  readincfs,  to  receive  the  metal  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
crucible.  See  Furnace. 

While,  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is  put  in 
fufion  in  an  earthen  crucible,  about  ten  inches  high,  and  four 
in  diameter.  See  Crucible. 

The  furnace  wherein  the  fufion  is  made,  is  much  like  the 
fmith’s  forge  ;  having  like  that,  a  chimney*  to  carry  off  the 
fmoke  ;  a  pair  of  bellows*  to  blow  up  the  fire ;  and  a  maf- 
five,  or  hearth,  where  the  fire  is  made,  and  the  crucible  plac¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  ufe  of  this  maffive,  that  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the 
furnace  from  the  forge.  See  F  o  r  g  e  . 

In.  the  middle  thereof  is  a  fquare  cavity,,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
wi  e,  which  goes  to  the  very  bottom.  It  is  divided  into  two, 
by  an  iron  grate  :  the  upper  partition  ferves  to  hold  the  cruci¬ 
ble  and  the  rewel  ;  and  the  lower  to  receive  the  allies. 

When  the  fewel,  which  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  is  pretty 
well  lighted,  they  put  the  crucible  full  of  metal  in  the  mid- 
|  die,  and  cover  it  with  an  earthen  lid  :  and  to  inereafe  the 
force  of  the  fire,  befides  blowing  it  up  with  the  bellows, 
they  lay  a  tile  over  part  of  the  aperture  or  cavity  of  the 
furnace. 

The  metal  being  brought  to  a  fliior,  they  fill  the  crucible 
with  pieces  of  brafs,  beaten  in  a  mortar.  To  put  them  in, 
they  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  iron  ladle,  with  a  long  fhank  at 
the  end  thereof,  formed  into  a  kind  of  hollow  cylinder,  out 
of  which  the  piece  is  dropped. 

Nothing,  now,  remains,  but  for  the  founder  to  take  the 

crucible  out  of  the  fire,  and  carry  it  in  a  pair  of  iron 

tongs  (whofe  feet  are  bent,  the  better  to  embrace  the  top 
of  the  crucible)  to  the  mould:  into  which  he  pours  it, 
through  the  hole  anfwering  to  the  mafler- jet  of  each  mould/ 
Thus,  he  goes  fucceflively  from  one  to  another,  till  his  cru¬ 
cible  is  emptied,  or  there  is  not  matter  enough  left  for  ano¬ 

ther  mould. 

Then,  calling  cold  water  on  the  moulds,  they  take  the 
frames  out  of  the  preffes,  and  the  cafl-works  out  of  the  fand 
which  they  work  again  for  another  calling.  Laftly,  they 
cut  off  the  jets,  or  calls,  and  fell,  or  deliver  the  work  to 
thofe  who  befpoke  it,  without  any  further  repairing 
Fo  u  n  d  e  r  y  of  Jiatues,  great  guns ,  and  bells.— The  art  of 
cajling  Jiatues  in  brafs,  is  very  antient  ;  infomuch  that  its 
origin  was  too  remote,  and  obfcure,  even  for  the  refearch  of 
rliny,  an  author  admirably  {killed  at  difcoverin^  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  other  arts.  ° 

All  we  can  learn  for  certain,  is,  that  it  was  praftifed  in  all 
its  perfetfion  firll  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  among 
the  Romans  :  and  that  the  number  of  llatues  confecrated  to 
the  gods  and  hero’s,  furpaffed  all  belief.  See  S  t  a  t  u  e 
The  fingle  cities  of  Athens,  Delphos,  Rhodes,  bY  had  each 
three  thoufand  llatues;  and  Marcus  Scaurus,  thouo-h  only 
aedile,  adorned  the  Circus  with  no  lels  than  three  thoufand 
ltatues  of  brafs,  for  the  time  of  the  Circenfian  games. 

This  tafte  for  llatues  was  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  proverb,  that  in  Rome  the  people  of  brafs  were  not 
ids  numerous  than  the  Roman  people. 

Am-Su,s>  _the  calling  of  llatues  was  but  little  known,  or 
practiled  before  the  feventeenth  century. 

As  to  the  cajling  of  guns,  it  is  quite  modern  ;  and  it  were 
perhaps  to  be  wilhed,  we  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  an- 
tients.  All  authors  agree,  that  the  firfl  cannon  were  cafl  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  though  fome  fix-  the  event  to  the 
year  1338;  and  others  to  1380.  SeeCANNON  Ord 

nance,  &C.  5 

The  cajlmg  of  bells  is  of  a  middle  Handing,  between  the  o- 
ther  two.—' 1  he  ufe  of  bells  is  certainly  very  antient  in  the 
weflern  church  ;  and  the  fame  were  likewife  ufed  in  the 
church  of  theeaft.  But  at  prefent  F.  Vanfleb  affures  us,  in 
h.s  fecond  account  of  Egypt,  he  had  found  but  one  bell  in 
all  the  eaftern  church,  and  that  in  a  monaflery  in  the  upper 
Egypt.  See  Bell. 

The  matter  of  thefe  large  worts  is  rarely  any  fimple  metal 

a,Ur"i?n!,Tn  y  •  mlXtUre0f  feveral>  asbrafs>  bell-metal, 

We  mall  here  give  theprocefs  in  the  Foundery  of  each 

Method  of  cajlmg  Statues  or  Figure,.— There  are  three  thinss 
chrefly  required  m  calling  of  llatues,  bulls,  ba(To-relievo?s 
yafes^  and  other  works  of  fculpture;  viz.  the  mould,  wax’ 
and  fhell  or  coat.  5  > 

The  inner  mould,  or  core  (thus  called  from  CW,  as  bein* 

m  theheart,  or  middle  of  the  llatue)  is  a  rude,  lumpiih  figure* 

a  little  refemhlmg  the  llatue  intended.  It  is  railed  on  an 

,ron,  ??'>  Lftr?nS  e™ugb  to  Main  it,  and  is  ftrenirthened 
witlnnfide  by  feveral  bars  or  ribs  of  iron  ^  hened 

The  ufe  of  the  core  in  llatues  is  to  leffenthe  weight,  and  five 

fea  e  valnt  whem  T*  ?  *  ^  M<k’ 

fpace  vacant  where  the  clapper  is  hung.  In  threat  guns  it 

forms  the  whole  chace,  from  the  mouth  to  the  breech  :  lnd 
in  mortars,  the  chace,  and  chamber. 

he  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  llatue  in  wax  If 

4U  it 
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it  be  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  muft  be  all  of  the  fculp- 
tor’s  own  hand,  who  ufually  faftiions  it  on  the  core  itfelf. 
Though  it  may  be  wrought  a-part  in  cavities  moulded,  or 
formed  on  a  model,  and  afterwards  difpofed  and  arranged 
on  the  ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate,  as  before ;  filling  the  va¬ 
cant  fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaifter,  and  brick  dull  ; 
by  which  means  the  inner  mould,  or  core  is  formed  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fculptor  carries  on  the  wax. 

When  the  wax  (which  is  to  be  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
metal)  is  finifhed,  they  fit  little  waxen  tubes  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  it,  from  top  to  bottom  ;  to  ferve  both  as  jets  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  as 
vent  holes,  to  give  pafiage  to  the  air,  which  would  other- 
wife  occafion  great  diforder,  when  the  hot  metal  came  to 
encompafs  it.  By  the  weight  of  the  wax  ufed  herein,  is 
that  of  the  metal  adj ufted  ;  ten  pounds  of  this  laft  being  ufed 
to  one  pound  of  the  former. 

The  work  brought  thus  far,  wants  nothing  but  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  its  fhell ;  which  is  a  kind  of  coat,  or  cruft  laid 
over  the  wax  ;  and  which  being  of  a  foft  matter,  and  even 
at  firft  liquid,  eafily  takes  and  preferves  the  impreflion  of 
every  part  thereof,  which  it  afterwards  communicates  to  the 
metal,  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the  wax  between  the 
fhell  and  the  mould. 

The  matter  of  this  outer  mould,  or  fhell,  is  varied  according 
as  different  layers,  or  ftrata  are  applied.  The  firft  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  clay  and  old  crucibles  well  ground  and  fifted, 
and  mixed  up  with  water,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  colour  fit 
for  painting.  Accordingly,  they  apply  it  with  a  pencil, 
laying  it  feven  or  eight  times  over ;  letting  it  dry  betwixt 
whiles.  For  the  fecond  impreflion  they  add  horfe’s  dung, 
and  natural  earth  to  the  former  compofition.  The  third  im¬ 
preflion  is  only  horfe’s  dung  and  earth.  Laftly,  the  fhell  is 
finifhed  by  laying  on  feveral  more  impreflions  of  this  laft 
matter  made  very  thick  with  the  hand. 

The  fhell  thus  finifhed  is  fecured  and  ftrengthened  by  feveral 
bands  or  girts  of  iron  wound  round  it  at  half  a  foot’s  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  and  faftened  at  bottom  to  the  grate 
under  the  ftatue,  and  a- top  to  a  circle  of  iron,  where  they 
all  terminate. 

Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  ftatue  be  fo  big,  that  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  move  the  moulds  when  thus  provided, 
it  muft  be  wrought  on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  caft. 

This  is  performed  two  ways :  in  the  firft,  a  fquare  hole  is 
dug  under  ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made 
therein  ;  and  its  infides  lined  with  walls  of  freeftone  or  brick. 
At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame  materials  with  a 
kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture  outwards.  In  this  is  a 
fire  to  be  lighted,  to  dry  the  mould,  and  afterwards  melt 
the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is  placed  the  grate  ;  and  on  this 
the  mould,  &c.  framed  as  above  explained.  Laftly,  at  one 
of  the  edges  of  the  fquare  pit  is  made  another  large  furnace 
to  melt  the  metal,  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

In  the  other  way,  it  is  fufficient  to  work  the  mould  above 
ground ;  but  with  the  fame  precaution  of  a  furnace,  and 
grate  underneath.  When  finifhed,  four  walls  are  to  be  run 
up  around  it ;  and  by  the  fide  thereof  a  maflive  made  for  a 
melting  furnace.— For  the  reft,  the  method  is  the  fame  in 
both. 

The  mould  being  finifhed  and  inclofed  between  four  walls 
whether  under  ground,  or  above  it ;  a  moderate  fire  is  light¬ 
ed  in  the  furnace  under  it ;  and  the  hole  covered  with  planks 
that  the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  at  the  foot  of  the  mould,  which 
are  afterwards  very  exactly  clofed  with  earth,  as  foon  as  all 
the  wax  is  carried  off. 

This  done,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at 
random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch 
time  as  both  the  bricks  and  the  mould  become  red-hot ;  which 
ordinarily  happens  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  the  fire 
being  extinguifhed,  and  every  thing  cold  again,  they  take  out 
the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth,  moiftened,  and 
a  little  beaten,  to  the  top  of  the  mould,  in  order  to  make  it 
the  more  firm  and  fteady. 

Things  in  this  condition,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  melt 
the  metal,  and  run  it  into  the  mould. — This  is  the  office  of 
the  furnace  above  ;  which  is  made  in  manner  of  an  oven, 
with  three  apertures  ;  one  to  put  in  the  wood,  another  for  a 
vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From  this  laft 
aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe  all  the  time  the  metal  is 
in  fufion,  a  little  tube  or  canal  is  laid,  whereby  the  molten 
metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large  earthen  bafon  over  the  mould, 
into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big  branches  of  the  jets,  or 
calls,  which  are  to  carry  the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the 
mould,  are  inferted. 

It  mull  be  added,  that  thefe  jets  are  all  terminated,  or  flop- 
ped  with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  k  t  cIof  that 

opening  the  furnace,  the  b.-afs,  which  gullies  out  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  fire,  may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be 
full  enough  of  matter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once:  upon 
which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  are  long  iron 
rods,  with  a  head  at  one  end  capable  of  filling  the  whole 
diameter  of  each  tube.  The  hole  of  the  furnace  is  opened 


with  a  long  piece  of  iron,  fitted  at  the  end  of  each  pole;  and 
the  mould  filled  in  an  inftant. 

The  work  is  now  finifhed  ;  at  leaft  fo  much  as  belongs  to  the 
calling ;  the  reft  being  the  fculptor’s  or  carver’s  bufmefs  j 
who,  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and  earth,  it  is  en- 
compaffed  withal,  faws  off  the  jets  wherewith  it  appears  co¬ 
vered  over,  and  repairs  it  with  iriftruments  proper  to  his  art, 
as  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 

The  manner  of  cajling  bells. — What  has  been  hitherto  fbewn  of 
the  calling  of  ftatues,  holds,  in  proportion,  of  the  calling 
of  bells  :  all  that  there  is  particular  in  thefe  latter,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Firft,  then,  the  metal  is  different ;  there  being  no  tin  in  the 
metal  of  ftatues,  but  no  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  in  that  of  bells. 
Secondly,  the  dimenfions  of  the  core,  and  the  wax  of  bells, 
efpecially  if  it  be  a  ring  of  feveral  bells  that  is  to  be  caft,  are 
not  left  to  chance,  or  the  caprice  of  the  workman  ;  but  muft 
be  meafured  on  a  kind  of  fcale,  or  diapafon,  which  gives 
the  height,  aperture,  and  thicknefs  neceffary  for  the  feveral 
tones  required.  See  Diapason. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  it  is  on  the  wax,  that  the  feveral 
mouldings,  and  other  ornaments  and  inferiptions  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  relievo  on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed. 

The  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnilhed  from  other  hands. — In  Europe,  it  is  ufually 
of  iron,  with  a  large  bunch  at  the  extreme,  and  is  fufpended 
in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China  it  is  only  a  huge 
wooden  mallet,  ftruck  by  force  of  arm  againft  the  bell; 
whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that  confonancy  fo  much 
admired  in  fo  me  of  our  rings  of  bells.  The  Cbinefe  have  an 
extraordinary  way  of  increafing  the  found  of  their  bells,  viz. 
by  leaving  a  hole  under  the  cannon  j  which  our  bell-foun¬ 
ders  would  reckon  a  defe£l. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of 
the  Cbinefe.  In  ours,  the  modern  proportions  are  to  make 
the  diameter  fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim,  and 
twelve  times  the  height. 

Manner  of  cajling  great  guns ,  or  pieces  of  artillery. - The 

calling  of  cannons,  mortars,  and  other  pieces  of  artillery,  is 
performed  like  that  of  ftatues  and  bells ;  efpecially  as  to  what 
regards  the  mould,  wax,  fhell,  furnaces,  &c. 

As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  both  ;  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  tin,  which  is  not  in  that  of  ftatues ;  and 
only  having  half  the  quantity  of  tin  that  is  in  bells,  /.  e.  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pound  of  tin,  to  an  hundred  of  copper.  *  A 
cannon  is  always  fhaped  a  little  conical,  being  thickeft  of  me¬ 
tal  at  the  breech,  where  the  greateft  effort  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  is  made,  and  diminifhing  thence  to  the  muzzle  :  fo 
that  if  the  mouth  be  two  inches  thick  of  metal,  the  breech 
is  fix. 

Its  length  is  meafured  in  calibers,  i.  e.  in  diameters  of  the 
muzzle.  Six  inches  at  the  muzzle  require  twenty  calibers 
or  ten  feet  in  length  :  there  is  about  *  of  an  inch  allowed  play 
for  the  ball.  r  J 

Letter  Foundery,  or  the  manner  of  cajling  printing  letters. 
—  The  invention  of  printing  letters  we  fhall  fpeak  of  under 

the  articles  Printing,  and  Let  ter. 

Their  difference,  kind,  &c.  has  already  been  explained  under 
the  articles  Ch  a  R  a  c  t  E  r,  &c. 

The  two  things  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the  calling  of 
letters,  are  the  matter ,  and  the  matrices . 

The  matter  is  a  compound  metal ;  partly  copper,  and  partly 
lead,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  every  letter- 
rounder  regulates  at  his  own  diferetion,  and  to  which  he 
frequently  adds  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  other  metal  or  mi 
neral  as  his  experience  direds  him,  to  render  his  compofil 
tion  the  harder.  .  r 

The  moft  ufual  proportion  of  the  two  metals,  is  a  hundred 
pound  of  lead  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  pound  of  brafs  Some 
(though  not  the  bell  founders)  ul'e  iron,  inflead  of  bmft  •  in 
the  proportion  of  a  hundred  pound  of  lead,  to  thirty  or 
thirty-five  of  iron.  ' 

Thefe  metals  are  melted  feparately  in  large  crucibles  ;  the 
brafs,^  or  iron  with  antimony,  and  the  lead  by  itfelf.  When 
in  fufion  they  are  mixed  together:  this  fufion  and  mixture 
are  the  moft  laborious  parts  of  the  letter-founders  art. 

The  matrices  of  the  letters  are  pieces  of  copper,*  whereon 
the  impreflion  of  the  intended  charader  has  been  cut,  or 
ftruck  in  creux,  by  means  of  puncheons,  &c.  graven  in  re¬ 
lievo.  SeeMATRiCE,  Punchion,  Iffc 
Each  letter  has  its  proper  matrix ;  and  there  are  particular 
ones  for  points,  virgula’s,  figures,  rules,  head-pieces,  and 
other  ornaments  of  printing  :  excepting  the  quadrats,  which 
being  only  of  lead,  and  not  intended  to  leave  anv  impreflion, 
are  caft  without  matrices,  and  only  in  moulds  :  and  each 
matrice  has  its  punchion  made  of  fteel,  or  iron,  well  tem¬ 
pered.  See  Engraving  injleel. 

The  matrices  being  ftruck,  and  touched  up,  or  repaired, 
where  needful,  are  put  each  at  the  end  of  an  iron  mould, 
inclofed  between  two  thin  pieces  of  board,  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches  lquare ;  the  two  upper  angles  being  cut  off,  fo  as  to 
compofe  an  irregular  hexagon. 
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The  principal  parts  of  thefe  moulds,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  are  hid  between  the  flips  of  wood  ;  arc,  i°  Two  fteel 

fromSthW1Kth  Th  ko  $rew*  n0  keep  them  faft>  a  diftance 

i  /,/he;b0arJ‘,  2.  ^  Ca  ^  l°ng  P16™*’  3°  A  PieCe  Called 

the  blank,  which  is  what  properly  forms  the  body  of  the 
charader,  at  the  extremity  whereof  the  matrice  is  put 
4  A  jet,  or  caft  ;  which  is  a  fort  of  little  funnel,  to  receive 
and  convey  the  melted  matter  to  the  matrice.  c  °  A  regifter 
ferving  to  rejoin  the  two  parts  of  the  mould,  after  they  have 
been  opened  to  take  out  the  letter  when  call:  7 

On  the  outride  of  the  moulds  are  three  other  pieces,  viz. 
!  ‘e  b<T>  at  bottom  1  and  two  hooks  a-top.  The  bow  is  a 
thick  fteel  wire,  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter  ,  and  eieht 
or  ten  mches  long,  bent  in  manner  of  a  bow,  or  arch  • 

flZT  n  T  of  wood  is  as  it  were  the  chord,  or 
firing  One  end  is  fattened  to  the  board,  and  the  other, 
which  is  left  at  liberty,  ferves,  by  its  fpring,  or  elafticity, 

1° Z'Jt  0flretMln  !he  metr,Ce c0f  the  charaa«  againft  the ex- 

makes^he  impreffion.  “etod  “atter  ™ninS  in> 

Ime  u  the  mrid  are  alr°  of  wire.  about  the 

a  bT\andab0Ut  an  bich  and  a  half  long  ; 
being  fattened  one  of  them  to  one  board,  and  the  other  to 

lu  K  %  ^  Ufe  1S,’  t0  °pen  the  m°uld,  a»d  to  take  out 
the  character  when  caft,  fo  as  the  workmen  may  not  be 
incommoded  with  the  heat. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  mould  being  thus  difpofed,  they 
begin  to  prepare  the  matter.-The  furnace,  whereon  the  ba- 
fon  is  placed  for  the  metal  to  be  melted  in,  is  made  of  the 
fame  matter  as  crucibles.  It  is  ufually  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.  An  iron  grate 

tZZull  Y&  ^divides  h  into  two  :  the  lower  part  ferves 
^  hold  the  afhes,  and  is  furmfhed  with  the  hole  to  let  in  the  air 
The  wood  is  put  in  the  upper  part,  through  an  aperture  made 
over  the  grate.  An  earthen  pipe  ferves  to  carry  off  the  fmoak 
out  at  a  window,  near  which  the  furnace  is  ordinarily  placed. 
Eaftly,  a  ftone,  or  wooden  ftool,  ferves  to  fupport  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  raife  it  to  a  proper  height  for  the  workman  to  work 
ftandmg. 

Over  the  furnace  is  placed  the  melting  bafon,  or  copper.  It 
is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  takes  up  the  whole  aper¬ 
ture  a-top  ;  being  even  luted  to  it  all  round,  with  potters 
earth.  Its  matter  is  a  kind  of  pot  metal ;  and  that  it  may  be 
fit  for  melting  both  hard  and  foft  metals,  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  a  perpendicular  partition. 

In  this  bafon  they  melt  only  the  matter  already  prepared  ;  that 
is,  the  mixture  or  compofition  made  in  the  crucibles  above 
mentioned.  A  little  iron  ladle  ferves  to  fkim  off  the  fcoria; 
or  impurities  from  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal.  Thefe 
fcoriae  are  not  all  lott,  but  ferve  to  melt  over  again. 

Two  workmen  are  ufually  employed  at  each  furnace.  Each 
of  them  has  his  part  of  the  bafon  to  empty  ;  and  they  have  a 
table  or  bench  in  common,  where  they  Jay  the  characters  as 
faft  as  they  are  caft. 

To  run  the  metal  into  the  mould,  the  founder  holds  it  in  his 
left  hand  ;  and  in  his  right  a  little  iron  ladle  with  a  wooden 
handle,  containing  juft  enough  for  one  letter. 

Having  now  filled  this  ladle  with  liquid  metal,  he  pours  it  into 
the  jet  or  funnel,  whofe  aperture  is  in  the  middle  of  the  two 
hooks  of  the  mould  ;  and  thrufting  his  hand  brifkly  forward 
wherewith  he  holds  the  ntould,  makes  the  metal  run  into  the 
matrix  of  the  chara&er ;  which  without  fuch  motion  might 
grow  cold  before  it  arrived  there. 

He  then  unbends  the  bow,  opens  the  mould,  and  with  one  of 
the  hooks  takes  out  the  chara&er  ;  and  without  lofs  of  time 
fhuts  it  again,  replaces  the  matrice,  and  calls  a  new  letter. 

It  is  incredible  with  what  expedition  and  addrefs  all  this  is  done. 
The  letter  being  caft,  they  view  it,  before  they  break  off  the 
jet,  to  fee  whether  it  be  perfect ;  otherwife  to  throw  it 
among  the  refufe  of  the  fount. 

If  it  be  found  compleat,  the  jet  or  tail  is  broke  off ;  the  fu- 
perfluous  metal,  occafioned  by  the  mould’s  not  being  exaCtly 
clofed,  taken  off  with  a  knife  ;  the  long  tailed  letters,  as/and 
f  hollowed  at  bottom,  to  give  room  for  the  mallive  of  the 
other  letters  to  be  placed  underneath. 

With  the  fame  knife  they  fcrape  the  letter,  to  fmooth  its  two 
broadeft  lides,  or  faces,  and  fit  them  to  be  rubbed  on  the  ftone. 
They  take  care  only  to  rub  thofe  fides :  for  fear  of  damaging 
a  notch  on  one  of  the  other  fides,  which  is  to  diftinguifh  the 
fides  to  the  compofitor  when  he  fets  his  forms. 

The  ftone  they  grind  them  on,  is  a  fort  of  hard,  coarfe-grained 
free  ftone,  placed  horizontally  ;  before  which  the  workman 
fits..  To  fave  his  fingers  from  the  fri&ion,  he  has  a  kind  of 
finger-ftalls,  made  of  feme  old  piece  of  leather  ;  with  which 
he  covers  the  two  fingers  next  the  thumb :  with  thefe  he  works 
each  fide  of  the  letter  backwards  and  forwards  :  to  fhift  fides, 
he  makes  ufe  of  the  thumb,  but  without  difcontinuing  the 
motion ;  fo  that  the  by-flander  would  eafily  be  deceived,  and 
be  ready  to  fwear  they  had  all  the  while  rubbed  on  the  fame 
fide. 

The  letters  thus  ground,  are  placed  on  the  compofitory,  to  be 
fcraped  and  brought  to  the  proper  thicknefs  on  the  two  other 
fides,  viz.  that  of  the  notch,  and  its  oppofite.  This  they 
fometimes  call  compofition . 


The  compofitory  is  a  wooden  ruler,  with  a  little  ledge  at  bdt- 
tom,  againft  which  the  letters  are  ranged.  On  the  fame  in- 
ftrument  the  quadrats,  rules,  borders,  c ffc.  are  adjufted. 
When  the  letters  are  compofed,  they  remain  to  be  juftified* 
both  as  to  thicknefs  and  height.  In  order  to  this,  they  ufe  a 
liitle  copper-plate,  which  is  their  level. 

The  juftification,  as  to  thickhefs,  is  made  on  a  piece  of  mar¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  for  the  height  on  an  iron  compofitory.  The  juf¬ 
tification  of  the  height,  is  guided  by  the  m  of  fome  body  of 
characters  already  juftified. 

Letters  are  faid  to  be  of  their  juft  height,  when  the  part  of 
the  plate,  or  level,  bears  equally  on  the  ftandard  m  placed  on 
its  foot,  in  the  little  compofitory,  and  the  face  of  two  let¬ 
ters  newly  caft  placed  afide  of  it  to  be  juftified  :  as  to  the  thick- 
ne  s,  the  juftification  is  performed  by  laying  the  ftandard  let¬ 
ter  flat  on  the  little  marble,  and  two  new  letters  afide  of  it  ; 
and  thus  levelling  the  three,  with  the  plate. 

All  that  remains,  is  to  dreft  the  letters,  i.  e.  to  cut  the  foot, 
or  rather  hollow  it,  and  make  that  fort  of  groove  which  every 
letter  has  at  bottom,  precifely  oppofite  to  the  eye  or  upper 
part,  or  face  of  the  letter. 

In  order  to  this,  they  turn  a  long  line  of  them  upfide  down  in 
the  juftificator  :  which  is  an  inftrument  of  polifhed  iron  or 
fteel,  confifting  of  two  long  pieces  joined  together  by  fcrews. 
Between  thefe  two,  they  enclofe  as  many  letters  as  it  will 
hold,  all  placed  againft  each  other  in  the  fame  fituation,  as 
when  compofed  for  books  ;  excepting  that  the  face  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe  is  downwards,  and  the  foot  a-top.  When  the  jufti¬ 
ficator  is  full  of  letters,  they  fet  it  on  the  table  of  the  cutter, 
between  two  cheeks  of  wood  ;  which  prefling  it  very  tight, 
enable  the  workman  to  run  his  plane  along  the  line  of  the 
fetter  thus  inverted. 

This  plane  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  two  fteel,  and  the  third 
wood.  Of  the  fteel  ones,  that  at  bottom  confifts  of  two 
moveable  fteel  plates,  which  may  be  drawn  clofer,  or  fet 
further  off,  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  two  fcrews.  Within  the 
interval  between  the  two,  they  pafs  the  feet  of  the  row 
o  letters  ;  and  thus  is  the  plane  kept  from  deviating. 

I  he  fecond  part  of  the  plane,  anfwering  to  the  bit  of  fteel  in 
the  common  planes,  confifts  of  two  branches,  and  two  fcrews 
which  ferve  to  raife  or  fet  down  the  fteel,  as  the  groove  is  to 
be  cut  deeper  or  fhallower.  The  pofition  of  this  piece  of 

cuTar  Wh,Ch  13  f°Ur  °r  inChCS  l0ng)  iS  alm°ft  PerPendi- 

The  Iaft  part  of  the  plane,  which  is  wood,  ferves  to  join  the 
other  two.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  arch  :  one  end  of  it  isfa- 
itened  to  the  pofterior  extreme  of  tfie  plates,  and  the  other  to 
the  branches  which  carry  the  bit  of  fteel :  fo  that  the  three 
parts  together  make  a  kind  of  triangle,  voided  in  the  middle, 
i  he  cutter  is  a  fteel  inftrument,  with  a  wooden  handle,  in 
manner  of  a  chiffel ;  ferving  to  pair  off  the  rough  wire  edge 
of  the  letters  when  they  are  dreffed.  B 

The  letters  are  now  fit  for  the  printer’s  ufe.  See  Print ing. 

1  he  perfection  of  letters  thus  caft,  foV.  confifts  in  their  being 
all  fevera  ly  fquare  and  ftrait,  on  every  fide  ;  and  all,  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  fame  height,  and  evenly  lined,  without  ftooping 
one  way  or  other  ;  neither  too  big  in  the  foot,  nor  the  head! 
well  grooved,  fo  as  the  two  extremes  of  the  foot  contain  half 
the  body  of  the  letter  ;  well  grounded,  barbed,  and  fcraped  : 
with  a  fenfible  notch,  &V. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c.  a  fet,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  characters,  or  letters  of  each  kind  ;  caft  by  a  Letter- 
founder,  and  forted.  See  Letter. 

We  fay,  a  founder  has  caft  a  Fount  of  pica,  ofenglifo  of 
pearl,  &c.  meaning  he  has  caft  a  fet  of  charters  of  thefe 
kinds.  SeeLtorFouNDtRY,  &c. 

A  compleat  Fount  does  not  only  include  the  running  letter  • 
but  alto  majufcules,  or  large,  and  fmall  capitals,  fmgle  let! 
ters,  double  letters,  points,  comma’s,  lines,  borders!  head- 
pieces,  tail-pieces,  and  numeral  characters. 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lift,  or  tariff,  whereby  they 
regulate  their  Founts.  The  occafion  thereof  is,  that  fome 
letters  being  in  much  more  ufe,  and  oftener  repeated  than 
others,  their  cells,  or  cafes  fhould  be  better  filled  and  ftored 
than  thofe  of  the  letters  which  do  not  return  fo  frequently 

than'  the  °k  of  »  ^  m^nCe’  are  always  in  greater  quantity 

This  difference  will  be  beft  perceived  from  a  proportional 
companion  of  thofe  letters  with  themfelves,  or  fome  others 
ouppofe  a  Fount  of  a  hundred  thoufand  chara&ers,  which  is* a 
common  Fount ;  here  the  a  fhould  have  five  thoufand  •  the  , 
three  thoufand  ;  the  ,  eleven  thoufand  ;  the  f  fix  tho’ufand 
the  *  three  thoufand  ;  the  k  only  thirty  ;  and  the  y  and  ’ 
not  many  more.  3  J  u 

fafe  h!ll0iyF  be  “"feftood  of  the  letters  of  the  lower- 

wnnld  ?  [  f  ^  iUPPCr  haVmg  0ther  Proportions,  which  it 
would  be  here  too  long  to  mhft  on.  See  L  e  t  t  e  r  C  h  a 

RAC  ter,  Letter  Founder  Y.  ’  A 

FOUNTAIN  Fons,  in  philofophy,  a  fpring,  or  fource  of 

living  water,  nfing  out  of  the  ground. 

for  the  phenomena,  theory,  origin,  foV.  offpringsor  Foun¬ 
tains,  fee  S  p  r  i  no. 

Among  the  antients,  the  Fountains ,  or  fources  of  rivers,  were 
neld  lacred,  and  even  worfhipped  as  a  kind  of  divinities. 

Seneca 
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Sehsca  o^ferves  as  much,  in  his  forty- firft  epiftle  :  ‘and  Ci¬ 
cero,  1.  iii.  de  Nat.  Dear.  c.  20.  mentions,  that  the  Roman 
priefts  and  augurs  ufed  in  their  prayers  and  invocations  to  call 
on  the  names  of  the  Tyber,  and  other  rivers,  brooks,  and 
fprings  about  Rome.  The  feventh  infcription  in  p.  94.  of 
Gruter  has,  FONT  I  divino  et  genio  numinis 
FO  NT  IS.  See  F  o  n  t  1  n  a  l  1  a. 

It  was  a  point  of  religion,  not  to  difturb  or  muddy  the 
waters  in  waffling  or  bathing — Tacitus  gives  an  inflance 
hereof  in  Nero,  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  22.  And  Struvius,  Anttq. 
Rom.  Syntag.  c.  1.  p.  167. 

Fountain,  or  artificial  Fountain,  in  hydraulicks,  a 
machine,  or  contrivance,  whereby  the  water  is  violently  fpou- 
ted,  or  darted  up  ;  called  all'o  Jet  d ’  Eau.  See  Jet  d ’  Eau, 
Fluid,  Iff c. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  artificial  Fountains  ■,  fome  founded 
on  the  fpring,  or  elafticity  of  the  air  5  and  others  on  the 
preffure  or  weight  of  the  water,  & c. 

The  ftrudlure  of  each  hereof,  being  pretty,  and  curious,  and 
affording  a  good  illuftration  of  the  doctrine  of  hydraulicks 
and  pneumaticks,  (hall  be  here  explained. 

Conftruttion  of  an  artificial  Fountain,  playing  by  the  fpring 
or  elaflicity  of  the  air. — A  veffel,  proper,  for  a  refervoir,  as 
A  B,  Tab.  Hydraulicks ,  fig.  17.  is  provided  of  metal,  glafs, 
or  the  like  ;  ending  in  a  fmall  neck  c ,  a-top.  Through  his 
neck  a  tube  is  put,  c  a ,  traverfing  the  middle  of  the  veflel, 
till  its  lower  orifice,  d ,  nearly,  but  not  abfolutely,  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  ;  the  veffel  being  firft  half  filled  with 
water.  The  neck  is  fo  contrived,  as  that  a  fyringe,  or  con- 
denfing  pipe  may  be  fcrewed  upon  the  tube ;  by  means 
whereof,  a  large  quantity  of  air  may  be  intruded  through  the 
tube  into  the  water  ;  out  of  which  it  will  difengage  itfelf, 
and  emerge  into  the  vacant  part  of  the  veffel,  and  lie  over 
the  furface  of  the  water,  C  D. 

Now,  the  water  here  contained,  being  thus  preffed  by  the 
air,  which  is  e.  gr.  twice  as  denfe  as  the  external  air  ;  and 
the  elaftick  force  of  air  being  equal  to  its  gravitating 
force,  the  effedl  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  air  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  were  double 
that  of  the  column  preffing  in  the  tube  5  fo  that  the  water 
muft,  of  neceflity,  fpout  up,  through  the  tube,  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  excels  of  preffure  of  the  included,  above  that 
of  the  external  air.  See  Air. 

Conjlrudion  of  an  artificial  Fountain,  playing  by  the  preffure 
of  the  water. — Having  the  conveniency  of  a  fund,  or  refer¬ 
voir  of  water,  in  a  place  confiderably  higher  than  that 
where  the  Fountain  is  to  be  (whether  that  fund  have  been 
placed  there  by  nature  ;  or  whether  it  have  been  raifed  for 
the  purpofe,  by  a  proper  engine,  as  a  pump,  fiphon,  fpiral 
fcrew,  or  the  like)  from  the  refervoir  lay  vertical  tubes  for 
the  water  to  defcend  through  ;  and  to  thefe  vertical  tubes, 
fit  other  horizontal  ones,  under  ground,  to  carry  the  water 
to  the  place  where  the  Fountain  is  to  play.  Laftly,  from 
thefe  horizontal  tubes  eredt  other  vertical  ones,  by  way  of 
adjutages,  jets,  or  fpouts  ;  their  altitude  being  much  lefs  than 
that  of  the  tubes  whereby  the  water  was  carried  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  ones. 

Then  will  the  water,  by  the  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent 
column,  be  fpouted  up  at  thefe  jets  ;  and  that  to  the  height 
or  level  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  ;  and  this,  howfoever 
any  of  the  tubes  be  bent  or  incurvated — The  demonftration 
hereof,  fee  under  F  luids. 

Thus  may  water  be  fpouted  to  any  given  height  at  pleafure  : 
the  tubes  may  be  fo  proportioned  as  to-yield  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  in  a  given  time  ;  or  feveral  tubes  of  the 
fame  Fountain  may  be  made  to  yield  water  in  any  given  ra¬ 
tio  :  or,  laftly,  different  tubes  may  projedt  the  water  to 
different  altitudes.  Rules  for  all  which,  the  reader  will 
find  among  the  laws  of  Fluids. 

Thefe  aerial,  or  aquatic  Fountains ,  may  be  applied  in  va¬ 
rious  manners  ;  fo  as  to  exhibit  various  appearances  :  and 
from  thefe  alone,  arife  the  greateft  part  of  our  artificial  wa¬ 
ter-works. 

An  inftance  or  two,  will  not  be  difagreeable. 

A  Fountain  fpouting  the  water  in  various  directions. — Sup¬ 
pofe  the  vertical  tube,  or  fpout  in  which  the  water  rifes,  to 
be  A  B  [Tab.  Hydraulicks,  fig.  18.)  into  this,  fit  feveral  other 
tubes  ;  fome  horizontal,  others  oblique ;  fome  inclining,  o- 
thers  reclining,  as  O  P,  M  N,  F  L,  &c. 

Then,  as  all  water  retains  the  direction  of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  is  fpouted  ;  that,  iffuing  through  A,  will 
rife  perpendicularly  ;  and  that  through  L,  H,  N,  P,  E  will 
defcribe  arches  of  different  magnitudes,  and  tending  diffe¬ 
rent  ways. 

Or  thus  :  Suppofe  the  vertical  tube  A  B,  fig.  19.  through 
which  the  water  rifes,  to  be  flopped  a-top,  as  in  A ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  pipes,  or  jets,  let  it  be  only  perforated  with  little 
holes  all  round,  or  only  half  its  furface.  Then  will  the 
water  fpin  forth  in  all  directions  through  the  little  apertures, 
and  to  a  diftance  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  fall  of  the 
water. 

And  hence,  if  the  tube  A  B  be  fuppofed  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  be  furnifhed  with  an  epiftomium,  or  cock  at  C  j 


upon  opening  the  cock,  the  fpedlators,  dreaming  of  no  fuch 
matter,  will  be  covered  with  a  fliower. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  the  diameters  of  the  apertures, 
by  which  the  water  is  emitted,  muft  be  confiderably  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  water  is  brought  ;  left  the 
refiftance  of  the  air,  and  other  impediments,  fpecified  under 
Fluid,  break  the  force  of  the  water. 

i  Fount  ain  playing  by  the  draught  of  the  breath.  — •  Suppofe 
A  B,  fig.  20.  a  glafs  or  metalline  fphere  ;  wherein  is  fitted 
a  tube,  C  D,  having  a  little  orifice  in  C,  and  reaching  al- 
moft  to  D,  the  bottom  of  the  fphere.  If  now  the  air  be 
fucked  out  of  the  tube  C  D,  and  the  orifice  C  be  immedi¬ 
ately  immerged  under  cold  water  ;  the  water  will  afcend 
through  the  tube  into  the  fphere. 

Thus  proceeding,  by  repeated  exfudlions,  till  the  veffel  be 
above  half  full  of  water  ;  and  then  applying  the  mouth  to  G, 
and  blowing  air  into  the  tube  ;  upon  removing  the  mouth, 
the  water  will  fpout  forth. 

Or,  if  the  fphere  be  put  in  hot  water  ;  the  air  being  thereby 
rarified,  will  make  the  water  fpout  as  before. 

This  kind  of  Fountain  is  called  Pila  Heronis ,  or  Hero’s  ball, 
from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

i  Fountain,  the  Jlream  whereof  raifes ,  and  plays  a  brafis 
ball. — Provide  a  hollow  brafs  ball  A,  fig.  21.  made  of  thin 
plate,  that  its  weight  may  not  be  too  great  for  the  force  of 
the  water.  Let  the  tube  B  C,  through  which  the  water 
rifes,  be  exadlly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Then,  the  ball  being  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  or  ba¬ 
ton  B ;  will  be  taken  up  in  the  llream,  and  fuftained  at  a 
confiderable  height,  as  A;  alternately  vibrating,  or  playing 
up  and  down. 

Hence,  as  the  figure  of  the  ball  contributes  nothing  to  its 
reciprocal  rife,  and  fall  :  any  other  body,  not  too  heavy, 
may  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof ;  e.  gr.  a  bird  with  its 
wings  ftretched  forth. 

But,  note,  that  as  it  is  neceffary  the  ball,  when  on  the 
defcent,  fhould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular,  where¬ 
in  it  rofe  (fince  otherwife  it  would  mils  the  ftream,  and  fall 
downright ;  )  fuch  a  Fountain  fhould  only  be  played  in  a 
place  free  from  wind. 

A  Fountain  which  fpouts  water  in  form  of  a  Jhower. — — — 
To  the  tube  wherein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a  fpherical,  or 
lenticular  head,  A  B,  fig.  22.  made  of  a  plate  of  metal,  and 
perforated  a-top,  with  a  great  number  of  little  holes. 

The  water  rifing  with  vehemence  towards  A  B,  will  be 
there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and  afterwards 
broke,  and  difperfed  into  the  fineft  drops. 

^Fountain  which  fipreads  the  water  in  form  of  a  table¬ 
cloth.  • — To  the  tube  A  B,  fig.  23.  folder  two  fpherical  feg- 
ments  C  and  D,  almoft  touching  each  other  ;  with  a  fcrew 
E,  to  contract,  or  amplify  the  interftice  or  chink  at  plea¬ 
fure. 

Others  chufe  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft,  in  a  fpherical,  or 
lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube. 

The  water  fpouting  through  the  chink,  or  cleft,  will  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  in  manner  of  a  cloth. 

Fountains  wherein  the  luater  fpouts  out  of  the  figures  of 
men  and  other  animals. — Since  water  may  be  derived  or  con¬ 
veyed  by  tubes  in  any  fituation,  and  always  retains  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  aperture  ;  all  here  required,  is  to  inclofe  tubes 
within  the  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals,  having  their 
orifices  in  thofe  parts  whence  the  water  is  to  fpout  forth. 
From  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down,  it  will  be  very  eafy 
to  deduce  whatever  relates  to  the  furniture  of  Fountains ,  and 
the  various  forms  water  may  be  put  into  by  their  means  : 
all  depending  on  the  magnitude,  figure  and  direction  of  the 
adjutages,  or  apertures. 

^Fountain  which  when  it  has  done  fpouting ,  may  be  turned 
like  an  hour-glafs.  —  Provide  two  veffels  L  M,  and  N  O, 
fig.  24.  to  be  to  much  the  bigger  as  the  Fountain  is  to  play 
the  longer  ;  and  placed  at  fo  much  the  greater  diftance  from 
each  other,  P  N,  as  the  water  is  defired  to  fpout  the  higher. 
Let  B  A  C  be  a  crooked  tube,  furnifhed  in  C  with  a  cock  ; 
and  FED  another  bent  tube,  furnifhed  with  a  cock  in 
D.  In  I  and  K  are  to  be  other  leffer  tubes,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  reaching  near  to  the  bottoms  of  the  veffels  N  O, 
and  L  M  :  to  which  the  tubes  Q_R,  and  S  T  are  likewife 
to  reach. 

If,  now,  the  veffel  L  M  be  filled  with  water ;  it  will  defcend 
through  the  tube  B  A,  and  upon  opening  the  cock  C,  will 
fpout  up  near  to  the  height  of  K  :  and,  after  its  fall  again, 
will  fink  through  the  little  tube  I,  into  the  veffel  N  O,  -  and 
expel  the  air  through  the  tube  Q_0.  At  length,  when  all 
the  water  is  emptied  out  of  the  veffel  LM;  by  turning  the 
machine  upfide  down,  the  veffel  N  O  will  be  the  refervoir, 
and  make  the  water  fpout  up  through  the  cock  D. 

Hence  if  the  veffels  L  M,  and  N  O  contain  juft  as  much 
water  as  will  be  fpouted  up  in  an  hour’s  time  ;  we  fhall 
have  a  fpouting  clepfydra,  or  water  clock,  which  may  be 
graduated  or  divided  into  quarters,  minutes,  &c.  as  (hewn 
under  the  article  Clepsydra. 

A  Fountain  that  begins  to  play  upon  the  lighting  of  candles , 
and  ceafes  as  they  go  out. — Provide  two  cylindrical  veffels, 

A  B, 
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A  B,  and  CD,  fig.  25.  connect  them  by  tubes,  open  at 
both  ends,  K  L,  BF,  &c.  fo  that  the  air  may  defcend  out 
of  the  higher,  into  the  lower.  To  the  tubes  folder  candle- 
fticks,  H,  &c.  and  to  the  hollow  cover  of  the  lower  vef- 
fel,  CF,  fit  a  little  tube,  or  jet  F  E,  furniftied  with  a  cock 
G,  and  reaching  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffels.  In  G 
let  there  be  an  aperture,  furnifhed  with  a  fcrew,  whereby 
water  may  be  poured  into  C  D. 

Then,  upon  lighting  the  candles  H,  &c.  the  air  in  the  con¬ 
tiguous  tubes  becoming  rarified  thereby  ;  the  water  will  be¬ 
gin  to  (pout  through  EF. 

By  the  fame  contrivance  may  a  ftatue  be  made  to  fhed  tears 
upon  the  prefence  of  the  fun,  or  the  lighting  of  a  candle, 
All  here  required,  being  to  lay  tubes  from  the  cavity 
wherein  the  air  is  rarified,  to  fome  other  cavities  near  the 
eyes,  and  full  of  water. 

Fountain,  with  regard  to  architecture,  is  an  affemblage  of 
mafonry,  (culpture,  &c.  either  for  the  decoration,  or  con¬ 
venience  of  a  city,  garden,  or  the  like. 

Fountains  acquire  various  denominations,  according  to  their 
form,  and  fituation  ;  as,  & 

Arched  b  ountain,  that  whofe  bafon  and  jet  are  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly  under  the  arch.— Such  are  the  Fountains  of  the 
Collonnade,  and  the  triumphal  water-arch  at  Verfailles. 

Bajon  Fountain,  is  that  with  only  a  fimple  bafon,  of  any 
gure  whatever  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  jet,  or  fpout, 
or  perhaps  a  ftatue ;  or  even  a  group  of  figures, — As  the  Foun¬ 
tain  in  the  court  of  Buckingham  houfe. 

Covered  Fountain,  a  kind  of  pavillion,  built  of  ftone  ;  ei¬ 
ther  infulate,  and  fquare;  or  round  ;  or  multilateral ;  or  back- 
ed  :  and  that,  either  with  a  projeCture,  or  indenture  ;  in- 
clofing  a  refervoir,  and  fpouting,  or  darting  forth  the  wa¬ 
ter  thereof  through  one  or  more  cocks  ;  in  the  middle  of  a 
ftreet,  fquare,  garden,  court,  or  the  like.  —  Such  is  that  in 
Lincolns-Inn  new  fquare,  London. 

Cup  Fount  ai  n,  is  that  which,  befide  a  bafon,  has  likewife 
a  cup  of  one  fingle  piece  of  ftone,  or  marble,  fupported  on 
a  (haft,  or  pedeftal,  and  receiving  a  jet,  or  fpout  rifing  out 
of  the  middle  thereof. 

As  the  Fountain  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  cup  whereof 
is  of  granite,  and  antique  ;  being  brought  from  the  baths  of 
Titus  at  Rome. . 

Marine  Fountain,  that  compofed  of  aquatic  figures,  as  fea 
divinities,  naiads,  tritons,  rivers,  dolphins,  and  other  fifties, 
and  fhells.  • —  Such  is  the  Fountain  of  the  palace  Paleftrina  at 
Rome  ;  where  a  (hell  fupported  by  four  dolphins,  ferves  as  a 
cup,  and  fupports  a  triton,  that  (pouts  water  out  of  his  con¬ 
cha  marina. 

Naval  Fountain,  is  that  made  in  form  of  a  veffel. — -Such  is 
that  of  the  place  d’Efpagne  at  Paris,  reprefenting  a  bark 
That  at  Monte-Cavallo,  reprefenting  a  galley;  or  that 
before  the  vineyard  Mattei  at  Rome,  refembling  a  boat. 

Op  en  Fountain,  is  any  fpouting  Fountain  with  a  bafon,  cup, 
and  other  ornaments ;  all  open  :  as  is  frequent  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  vineyards  at  Rome. 

Pyramidal  Fountain,  that  formed  of  feveral  bafons,  or  cups, 
ranged  in  ftories  over  each  other,  and  diminiftungallthe  way  ; 
being  fupported  by  a  hollow  ftem,  or  (haft. — As  the  Fountain 
of  Monte-Dragone  at  Frefcati. 

Or  elfe  fupported  by  figures,  fifties,  or  confoles ;  the  water 
whereof  in  its  fall  makes  nets  in  divers  ftories,  and  reprefents 
a  kind  of  water-pyramid.  —  As  that  at  the  head  of  the  caf- 
cades  at  Verfailles. 

jR^Fountain,  is  that  formed,  or  enriched  with  rock- 
work,  fhell-work,  petrifactions,  &c. 

Satyric  Fountain,  a  kind  of  ruftic  Fountain ,  in  manner  of  a 
grotto ;  adorned  with  termini,  mafcaroons,  fauns,  fylvans, 
bacchantes,  and  other  fatyrical  figures,  ferving  for  ornaments 
as  well  as  jets  d’eau. 

Spouting  Fountain,  or  jet  d’eau,  is  any  Fountain ,  whofe  wa¬ 
ter  is  darted  forth  impetuoufly  through  one,  or  more  jets,  or 
adjutages,  and  returns  in  form  of  rains,  nets,  folds,  or  the 
like.  See  Jet  d’eau. 

Spring  Fountain,  a  kind  of  plain  fpout,  or  ftream  of  water, 
ifluing  out  of  a  ftone,  or  hole  in  a  wall,  without  any  deco¬ 
ration. — Such  is  the  Fountain  ofTreviat  Rome. 

Statuary  Fountain,  that  which  being  opened  and  infulated,  or 
even  backed,  is  adorned  with  one  or  more  ftatues,  by  way  of 
finifhing,  or  crowning. — As  the  Fountain  of  Latona  at  Ver¬ 
failles  ;  and  that  of  the  (hepherd  at  Caprarola. 

There  are  alfo  ftatues,  which  fpout  forth  water  at  fome  of  their 
parts ;  or  at  fea  (hells,  vafes,  urns,  and  other  attributes  of  the  fea. 

Symbolical  Fountain,  that  where  the  principal  ornaments  are 
the  attributes,  arms,  or  cognizances  of  the  perfon  who  erect¬ 
ed  it. — Such  are  the  Fountain  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio,  re¬ 
fembling  a  caftle  flanked  with  towers,  and  donjons,  repre¬ 
fenting  the  arms  of  Caftile ;  and  fome  other  Fountains  at 
Rome ;  among  which  are  the  flower-de-lis,  and  the  dove,  the 
bearings  of  the  family  of  pope  Innocent  X. 

Fountain-Pen,  is  a  fort  of  pen,  contrived  to  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow  by  gentle  degrees;  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a  long  time,  without  a  neceflity  of  taking  frefti 
ink. 

The  Fount ain-pen,  reprefented  Tab.  Mifcellany ,  fig.  5.  con- 
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fifts  of  divers  pieces,  F,  G,  H,  of  brafs,  (liver,  lAc.  whereof 
the  middle  piece  F  carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the 
inlide  of  a  little  pipe  ;  which  again  is  foldered  to  another  pipe, 
of  the  fame  bignefs,  as  the  lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  foldered  a 
male  fcrew,  for  fcrewing  on  the  cover ;  as  alfo  for  dropping 
a  little  hole  at  the  place,  and  hindering  the  ink  from  palling 
through  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the  piece  F  is  a  little  pipe, 
on  the  outfide  whereof  the  top  cover  H  may  be  fcrewed.  In 
the  cover  there  goes  a  port-crajon,  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  Iaft 
mentioned  pipe,  in  order  to  ftop  the  end  of  the  pipe,  into 
which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel. 

To  ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  muft  be' taken  off,  and  the  pen 
a  little  (haken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more  freely. 

FOUR.  Cul  de  four,  fee  the  article  C  u  L. 

FOURCHEE,  or  Fourch y,  in  heraldry. — Acrofs  Fourchee 
is  that  forked  at  the  ends.  See  Cross. 

Upton  rather  reprefents  it  as  anchored,  the  extremities  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  circular  manner  to  (harp  points  ;  whereas  the  true 
crofs  Fourchee ,  i.  e.  forked,  has  its  forks  compofed  of  ftrait 
lines,  and  blunt  ends. — Vid.  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  33. 
FOURCHER,  an  antient  law  term,  fignifying  a  putting 
off,  prolonging,  or  delaying  an  action. 

As  by  Hammering  we  draw  out  our  fpeech,  not  delivering 
that  we  have  to  fay,  in  ordinary  time  ;  fo  by  fourching  we  pro¬ 
long  a  fuit,  that  might  be  ended  in  a  fhorter  fpace. 

In  Stat.  Wejlm.  1.  cap.  42.  we  have  thefe  words  :  “  cop3r- 
“  ceners  and  joint  tenants  (hall  no  more  fourch ,  but  only 
<e  (hall  have  one  effoin,”  &c.  and  anno  6  Edv.  I.  cap.  10. 
it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe;  “  the  defendants  (hall  be  put  to 
“  anfwer  without  fourching ,”  &c.  In  the  Latin  it  is  called 
furcare ,  and  is  ufed  where  a  man  and  his  wife  do  effoin  feve- 
rally.  Caveat  vir  &  mulier  implacitati,  quod femper  in  ejfonio 
alterius  alter  compareat ,  quamdiu  furcare  pojfint  cff  cum  ultra 
non  poffint,  concur  rant  coram  ejfonio  in  fuis  locis  :  alter  autem 
earum  tantum  unum  ejfonium  de.  malo  leEli  habere  potejl.  Heng- 
ham  mag.  dap.  9. 

Fourch  ette.  Fer  ^Fo.urc  he  ttj,  fee  the  article 
Fer. 

FOURTH,  in  mufick,  ope  of  the  harmonic  intervals,  or 
concords.  See  Concord. 

The  Fourth ,  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  concords.  It  con- 
fids  in  the  mixture  of  two  founds,  which  are  in  the  ratio  of 
4  to  3  ;  i.  e.  of  founds  produced  by  chords,  whofe  lengths 
are  to  each  other  as  4’;  3:  See  Chord,  and  Interval. 

It  is  called  Fourth,  becaufe  containing  four  terms,  or  founds 
between  its  extremes;  and  three  degrees :  or,  as  being  the 
fourth  in  the  order  of  the  natural  fcale  from  the  fundamental. 
See  Degree. 

The  antients  call  the  Fourth ,  Diatejfaron ,  and  fpeak  of  it  as 
the  firft  and  principal  of  all  concords;  and  yet  the  moderns 
find  it  one  of  the  mod  imperfeCt.  It  is  fo  very  barren,  and 
jejune,  that  it  affords  nothing  good,  either  by  multiplication, 
or  divifion. 

The  redundant  Fourth  is  a  difcord  compofed  of  the  ratio’s  of 
27  to  20  ;  and  of  4  to  5.  See  Discord. 

Arches  «/ffeFouRTH  Point ,  fee  the  article  Arch. 

Fourth  Rate ,  fee  the  article  Rate. 

FOUTGELD,  orFooTCEtD,  feeFooTGELD. 
FOWL,  in  its  general  fenfe,  is  of  equal  import  with  bird. 
See  Bird. 

Fowl,  is  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  underftood  of  poultry,  or 
the  larger  fort  of  birds  both  domeftic  and  wild,  either  bred 
up,  or  hunted,  for  the  table. 

Such  are  turkeys,  geefe,  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks,  both  wild 
and  tame  ;  pheafants,  partridges,  pidgeons,  fnipes,  itfc.  See 
Fowling. 

Tame  Fowl,  are  a  neceffary  part  of  the  ftock  of  a  country 
farm  ;  and  yield  confiderable  fervice  and  profit  by  their  eoo-s 
brood,  feathers,  dung,  &c. 

They  may  be  kept  at  a  very  eafy  expence  near  any  bighwav 
fide  ;  as  being  able  to  (hift  for  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  by  their  feeding  on  infers,  worms,  fnails,  glean¬ 
ing,  or  almoft  any  thing  eatable. 

The  oldeft  hens  are  always  the  beft  for  fitting  ;  and  the 
youngeft  for  laying  ;  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for  efther,  if  kept 
too  fat. 

The  beft  age  to  fet  a  hen  for  chickens,  is  from  two  years  old 
to  five ;  and  the  mod  proper  month  to  fet  them  in,  is  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  though  it  may  be  done  to  good  purpofe  any  time  between 
that  and  Michaelmas.  One  cock  will  ferve  ten  hens  :  a  hen 
fits  twenty  days,  whereas  geefe,  ducks,  turkeys,  fit  thirty. 
Buckwheat,  or  French  wheat,  or  hempfeed,  it  is  faid,  make 
them  lay  fafter  than  any  other  food  ;  and  the  fame  buckwheat, 
either  whole,  or  ground,  and  made  into  a  pafte,  fats  them 
apace  ;  though  the  common  food  for  that  purpofe  is  barley- 
meal,  or  wheat-flower,  foaked  in  milk,  or  water,  made  into 
a  pafte,  and  crammed  down  their  throats  twice  a  day  till 
they  will  hold  no  more.  A  goofe  will  fcarce  fit  on  any  but 
her  own  eggs :  a  hen,  indifferently  on  all. 

The  lighted  coloured  geefe  are  the  beft  ;  and  thofe  that  begin 
to  lay  the  fooneft  ;  as  they  have  a  chance  of  hatching  twice  in 
one  year.  They  begin  to  lay  in  the  fpring  ;  and  lay  twelve 
or  fixteeh  eggs.  Green  geefe  are  begun  to  be  fattened  at  a 
month  old;  and  will  be  fat  in  a  month  more.  Old  geefe  are 
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chiefly  fattened  at  fix  months  old,  in,  or  after  the  harveft, 
a  wild  goofe,  if  red  footed,  is  old,  and  hairy  ;  but  if  white 
footed,  and  not  hairy,  (he  is  young. 

When  the  eggs  are  fet  under  a  hen,  or  other  Fowl,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  mark  the  upper  fides  thereof ;  and  when  fhe  goes  to 
feed,  to  note  whether  fhe  minds  to  turn  them  upfide  down, 
or  not  ;  that  if  fhe  negled  that  office,  it  may  be  done  for 
her.  See  Egg,  Feather,  &c. 

FOWLING,  the  ad,  or  art  of  catching  birds  with  nets, 
birdlime,  decoys,  and  other  devices  ;  as  alfo  of  breeding  up 
the  fame.  See  Fowl,  Birdlime,  and  Bat-fowl- 
I  N  G. 

Fowling  is  alfo  u fed  for  the  purfuing,  and  taking  of  birds 
with  hawks,  falcons',  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  more  properly 
called  Falconry.  See  Falconry. 

Fowling-Piece,  a  portable  fire-arm  for  the  fhooting  of 
birds.  See  Fir  K-Arm. 

Of  Fowling- pieces,  thofe  are  reputed  the  beft,  which  have 
the  longeft  barrel,  viz.  from  5  J  foot,  to  6  ;  with  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  bore,  under  the  harquebus  ;  though  for  different  occa- 
fions  they  fhould  be  of  different  forts,  and  fizes.  But  in  all, 
it  is  effential  the  barrel  be  well  polifhed  and  fmooth  within  ; 
and  the  bore  all  of  a  bignefs,  from  one  end  to  another  ;  which 
may  be  proved  by  thrufting  in  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  exadly 
to  the  bore  of  the  muzzle,  down  to  the  touch-hole. 

FOX  Hunting ,  fee  the  article  Fox  Hunting. 
FRACTION,  in  arithmetic,  apart,  or  divifion  of  an  unite, 
or  integer:  or,  a  number  which  ftands  to  an  unite  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  part  to  its  whole. 

The  word  literally  imports  a  broken  number.  SeeNuMBER. 
Fra  El  ions  are  ufually  divided  into  decimal ,  fexagefimal ,  and 
vulgar. 

For  decimal,  and  fexagefimal  Fractions,  fee  Decimal,  and 
Sexagesimal  FraElions. 

Vulgar  Fractions,  called  alfo  fimply.  Fractions,  are  always 
exprelfed  by  two  numbers,  the  one  wrote  over  the  other,  with 
a  line  between  them. 

The  lower,  called  the  denominator  of  the  FraElion,  denotes  the 
unite,  or  whole,  that  is  divided  into  parts  ;  and  the  upper, 
called  the  numerator  of  the  FraElion,  expreffes  the  parts  given 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  See  Numerator,  and  Denomi¬ 
nator. 

Thus,  two  third  parts  of  a  line,  or  other  thing,  are  wrote  j  ; 
Where  the  denominator  3  fhews,  that  the  whole  line  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  and  the  numerator 
2  indicates  or  affigns  two  of  fuch  parts. 

Again,  twenty-nine  fixtieths  is  wrote  ;  where  the  nume¬ 
rator  29  expreffes  29  parts  of  an  integer  divided  into  60 ;  and 
the  denominator  60  gives  the  denomination  to  thefe  parts, 
which  are  called  fixtieths. 

The  real  defign  of  adding  the  denominator,  is  to  fhew  what 
aliquot  part  the  broken  number  has  in  common  with  unity. 
See  D  ENOMINATOR,  lAc. 

In  all  Fractions,  as  the  numerator  is  to  the  denominator ;  fo 
is  the  Fraction  itfelf,  to  the  whole  whereof  it  is  a  FraElion. 
Thus,  fuppofing  *  of  a  pound  equal  to  1 5  s.  it  is  evident,  that 
3:4::  15  :  20.  Whence  it  follows,  i°  That  there  may 
be  infinite  FraElions  of  the  fame  value,  one  with  another  ;  in- 
afmuch  as  there  may  be  infinite  numbers  found,  which  Ihall 
have  the  ratio  of  3  :  4.  See  Rat  10. 

FraElions  are  either  proper,  or  improper. 

Proper  Fraction  is  that  where  the  numerator  is  lefs  than  the 
denominator  ;  and  confequently  the  FraElion  lefs  than  the 
whole,  or  integer  ;  as  See  Proper. 

Improper  Fraction  is,  where  the  denominator  is  either  equal 
to,  or  bigger  than  the  denominator;  and,  of  courfe  the 
FraElion  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  whole,  or  integer,  as 
tj  i  or  j  or  |y.  See  Improper. 

FraElions ,  again,  are  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  Fractions  are  fuch,  asconfiftsof  only  one  numerator, 
and  one  denominator  ;  as  *,  or  rfo» 

Compound  Fractions,  called  alfo  FraElions  of  FraElions ,  are 
fuch  as  confift  of  feveral  numerators,  and  denominators ;  as 
*  of  14  of  J  of  H,  fcff. 

Of  FraElions ,  thofe  are  equal  to  each  other,  whofe  numera 
tors  have  the  fame  ratio  to  their  denominators.  —  Thofe  are 
greater,  whofe  numerators  have  a  greater  ratio ;  and  thofe 
lefs,  which  have  lefs:  thus,  —  But 

is  greater  than  £■  ;  and  4  lefs  than  if. 

Hence  if  both  the  numerator,  and  denominator  of  a  Frac¬ 
tion,  as  £,  be  multiplied,  or  divided  by  the  fame  number,  2  ; 
the  facia  in  the  former  cafe,  Ti,  and  the  quotients  in  the  lat- 

ter,  f,  will  conftitute  FraElions ,  equal  to  the  firll  FraElion 
given. 

I  he  arithmetic  of  FraElions  confift  in  the  reduElion ,  addition , 
fubtraEtion ,  and  multiplication  thereof. 

Reduction  of  ¥r  actions. —  i°To  reduce  a  given  whole  number 
into  a  Fraction  of  any  given  denominator. — Multiply  the  given 
integer,  by  the  given  denominator:  the  fadum  will  be  the 
numerator  Thus  we  fhall  find  3=  ,^  and  5=i°  .  and 

7=r5  > 

If  no  denominator  be  given,  the  number  is  reduced  to  a  Frac¬ 
tion,  by  writing  1  underneath  it,  as  a  denominator.  Thus  ~ 


2°  To  reduce  a  given  Fradion  to  its  lowejl  terms ,  i.  e.  to  .find 
a  FraElion,  equivalent  to  a  given  FraElion,  (|f),  but  exprefied 
in  lefs  numbers — divide  both  the  numerator  20,  and  denomi¬ 
nator  48  by  fome  one  number,  that  will  divide  them  both 
without  any  remainder,  as  here  by  4.  The  quotients  5  and 
12  make  a  new  FraElion,  f  *,  equal  to  \\. 

And  if  the  divifion  be  performed  with  the  greateft  number 
that  will  divide  them  both  ;  the  FraElion  is  reduced  to  its 
loweft  terms. 

To  find  the  greatejl  common  divifor  of  two  quantities. — Divide 
the  greater  by  the  lefs  :  then  divide  the  divifor  of  the  divifion 
by  the  remainder  thereof  :  again,  divide  the  diyifor  of  the  fe- 
cond  divifion  by  the  remainder  of  the  fecond  ;  and  fo  on,  till 
there  remain  nothing.  The  laft  divifor  is  the  greateft  common 
meafure  of  the  given  numbers.  See  Measure. 

If  it  happen  that  unity  is  the  only  common  meafure  of  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  then  is  the  FraElion  incapable 
of  being  reduced  any  lower. 

3  To  reduce  two ,  or  more  Fractions  to  the  fame  denomination  ; 
i.  e.  to  find  FraElions  equal  to  the  given  ones,  and  with  the 
fame  denominator .  If  only  two  FraElions  be  given,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  numerator,  and  denominator  of  each,  by  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  other :  the  products  given  are  the  new  Frac¬ 
tions  required. 

Thus  f  and  |  make  ||  and  ff.  If  more  than  two  be 
given,  multiply  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
into  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  reft.  Thus 
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40  To  find  the  value  of  a  Fradion  in  the  kno  wn  parts  of  its  in¬ 
teger. —  Suppofe,  e.gr.  it  were  required  to  know  what  is 
r|  of  a  pound  ;  multiply  the  numerator  9  by  20,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  known  parts  in  a  pound,  and  divide  the  produd  by  the 
denominator  16,  the  quotient  gives  1 1  s.  Then  multiply  the 
remainder  4  by  t  2,  the  number  of  known  parts  in  the  next 
inferior  denomination  ;  and  dividing  the  produd  by  16,  as 
before,  the  quotient  is  3  d.  So  that  of  a  pound  =  1 1  /. 
3  d. 

To  reduce  a  mixed  number ,  as  4^—  into  an  improper  Fraction 
of  the  fame  value.*-M.u\t\$\y  the  integer,  4,  by  12,  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  FraElion  ;  and  to  the  product  48  add  the 
numerator  ;  the  fum  59  fet  over  the  former  denominator,  ||, 
conftitutes  the  FraElion  required. 

6  To  reduce  an  improper  Fraction  into  its  equivalent  mixed 
number.  —  Suppofe  the  given  FraElion  4*  ;  divide  the  nume¬ 
rator  by  the  denominator ;  the  quotient  4H  is  the  number 
fought. 

To  reduce  a  compound  Fradion  into  a  fimple  one.  —  Multi¬ 
ply  numerators  into  each  other  for  a  new  numerator; 

and  all  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator.  Thus  f  of 

1  of  -%  reduced,  will  be  ‘f. 

Addition  of  vulgar  Fractions.  —  1 0  If  the  given  FraElions 
have  different  denominators,  reduce  them  to  the  fame.  Then, 
add  the  numerators  together,  and  under  the  fum  write  the 
common  denominator. — Thus,  e  ?r  i-!_* — 1*  —  ,»7 
And;+f+i+4?.+f.  +  ^4'^7||+7-  - 

2  If  compound  FraElions  are  given  to  be  added  ;  they  mull 
firft  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones  $  and  if  the  Fractions  be  of  dif- 
ferent  denominations,  as  ‘  of  a  pound,  and  -f  of  a  {hilling, 
they  muff  firft  be  reduced  to  FraElions  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  of  pounds. 

30  To  add  mixed  numbers  :  the  integers  are  firft  to  be  added  ; 
then  the  fradional  parts  :  and  if  their  fum  be  a  proper  Frac¬ 
tion,  only  annex  it  to  the  fum  of  the  integers.  If  it  bean 
improper  FraElion,  reduce  it  to  a  mixed  number,  adding  the 
integral  part  thereof  to  the  fum  of  the  integers,  and  the  frac¬ 
tional  part  after  it.  Thus,  5f+*44=i0i. 

SubtraElion  of  Fractions.  —  i °  If  they  have  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  fubtrad  the  lefler  numerator  from  the 
greater,  and  fet  the  remainder  over  the  common  denominator. 

Thus  from  take  and  there  remains  Tg. 

29  If  they  have  not  a  common  denominator,  they  muft  be  re¬ 
duced  to  FraElions  of  the  fame  value,  having  a  common  deno¬ 
minator,  and  then,  as  to  the  firft  rule.  —  Thus  4 _ i — i° _ 

1 4  i  6  >  7  s — l  s 

Tf  4 — ir* 

3°  To  fubtraEd  a  whole  number  from  a  mixed  number  ;  or  one 
mixed  number  from  another.  —  Reduce  the  whole,  or  mixed 
numbers  to  improper  FraElions,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  rule. 

Multiplication  of  Fraction  s. —  iQ  If  the  FraElions  propofed 
be  both  fimple,  multiply  the  numerators  one  by  another  for  a 
new  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator. 
— Thus  |  into  4  produces  -f|. 

2°  If  one  of  them  be  a  mixed,  or  whole  number,  it  muft  be 
reduced  to  an  improper  FraElion  ;  and  then  proceed  as  in  the 
laft  rule.— Thus  |  into  54,  gives  -*±  ;  and  ±  into 
In  multiplication  of  FraElions,  obferve  that  the  product  "is  lefs 
in  value,  than  either  the  multiplicand,  or  multiplicator ;  be- 
caufe  in  all  multiplications,  as  unity  is  to  the  multiplicator, 
fo  is  the  multiplicand,  to  the  product  ;  or,  as  unity  is  to  ei¬ 
ther  fador,  fois  the  other  fador,  to  the  produd.  But  unity 
is  bigger  than  either  fador,  if  the  FraElions  be  proper ;  and 
therefore  either  of  them  muft  be  greater  than  the  produd. 

Thus  in  whole  numbers,  if  5  be  multiplied  by  8.  it  will  be, 
as  i  :  5  :  ;  8  :  40  ;  or  1  :  8  :  :  5  :  40.  Wherefore  in 

FraElions 


FRA 


FRA 


Fra  SI  ions  alfo,  as  i  ;  x  ;  ; 
But  i  is  greater  than  either  1 
muft  be  bigger  than  1 5 


r  ? 
i  v 


or  as  i 


or  -l 


t 

4 


11  \ 

a  2  * 


wherefore  either  of  them 


i  »< 


Divifion  of  Fra  c  t  io  ns.  —  If  the  Pi-mSisn,  propofed  be 
both  limple,  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  divifor^  by  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  ;  the  product  is  the  numerator  of 
the  quotient.  Then  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  divifor, 
by  the  denominator  of  the  dividend,  the  product  is  the  deno 
minator  of  the  quotient. — Thus  ?  )  ‘  " 


/  2  O 

U?- 


2°  If  either  dividend,  divifor,  or  both,  be  whole  or  mixed 
numbers,  reduce  them  to  improper  FraSIions :  and  if  they  be 
compound  Fractions,  reduce  them  to  limple  ones  j  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  the  firft  rule.  ^ 

In  divifion  of  Fractions,  obferve  that  the  quotient  is  always 
greater  than  the  dividend  ;  becaufe  in  all  divifion,  as  the  divi¬ 
for  is  to  the  unity,  fo  is  the  dividend  to  the  quotient :  as  if  - 
dmde  12,  it  will  be,  as  3  :  i  ;  :  l2  ;  4.  Now  3  is  greater 


( wherefore^  1 2  muft  be  greater  than  4  :  but  in  Frac- 

is  lefs  than  1  :  where- 


than  1 ; 

tions  as  \  :  1  :  :  ?  :  f°- ;  where, 
fore  |  muft  alfo  be  lefs  than 

F aT  1  °  ?  V”  foectesl  or  ah£braic  quantities 1°  To  reduce 

"  ‘l  “rm.— The  numerators  and 

denommators  are  to  be  dtv.ded  by  the  greateft  common  divi 
lor,  as  in  numbers. 

a  a  c  / 

Thus  the  Fra  SI  ion  — -  is  reduced  to  a  more  Ample  one 


a 


tiplied,  — •  and 


ac 


the  produ#  will  be,  — . 

bd 


a  c 


Or,  fuppofe  the  Fractions  required  to  be  divided,  — 1  and 

bd 

a  a  c  b  a  b  c  c 

“  ;  the  quotient  will  be - — _ — - # 

^  b  d  a  a  b  d  d 

Cl  £ 

Hence,  as  a—  :  the  product  of  a  into  — ,  that  is,  of  an 
1  d 


c  a 


integral  quantity  into  a  FraSIion ,  —  —  —  Whence  it 

,  t  d  1  d 

appears,  that  the  numerator  of  the  FraSIion  is  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  integer. 


a  a 


•  by  dividing  both  a  a  c,  and  be  bye. 


203 

and  - -  is 

667 


re- 


j 

duced  to  a  more  Ample  one  —  by  dividing  both  203  and 

23 

,  ,  203  a  a  c  7  a  a 

667  by  29  j  and - —  is  reduced  to -  by  dividing  bv 

667  be  23*  57 

6  ah—  q  ace  2.  a  a — 3  c  c 

*9  c.  And  fo "  becomes - - —  by  divid- 

6  a  a ^  a  c  2  a~\~c 

.  a 3 — a  a  b-\-a  b  b — bh  a  a-\-b  b 

ing  bv  3  a.  And  - ■ - becomes  - - - 

a  a — a  b  a 

by  dividing  by  a — b. 

2°  To  reduce  Fractions  in  fpecies  to  a  common  denominator.  — 
The  terms  of  each  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  denominator  of 

the  other.  a  c 

Thus,  having  —  and  ,  multiply  the  terms  of  one 
b  d 

a  c 

by  dy  and  alfo  the  terms  of  the  other  —  by  b,  and  they 
b  d 

ad  be 

will  become  —  and  - — ,  whereof  the  common  denomina- 
b  d  b  d 

aba  a  b  a  c 

tor  is  b  d.  And  thus  a  and  — ,  or  —  and  —  become  _ 

c  1  c  C 

a  b 
and  - — . 
c 

But  where  the  denominators  have  a  common  divifor,  it  is 
fufficient  to  multiply  them  alternately  by  the  quotients. 

-  ah  ah  ah  d 

Thus  the  FraSIion  —  and  —  are  reduced  to  thefe 

be  b  d  bed 

ah  c 

and  - — ,  by  multiplying  alternately  by  the  quotients  c  and 
bed 

dy  arifing  by  the  divifion  of  the  denominators  by  the  com¬ 
mon  divifor  b 


Hence  alfo  the  quotient  of  —  by  ay  that  is,  of  the  broken 

d 

e  t  c 

quantity,  divided  by  the  whole  one, - -  — . 

Befide  the  common  notion  of  a  FraSIion,  there  is  another 
neceffary  to  be  underftood.  Thus, 

Suppofe  •»  of  20  s.  or  a  pound  fterling,  were  the  Fra  SI  ion  : 
this  FraSIion  inftead  of  three  quarters  of  one  pound,  may  be 
conndered  as  a  fourth  part  of  three  pounds  ;  that  is,  by 
taking  as  many  of  the  integers,  as  the  numerator  expreffes 
\IZ'  3.)  and  dividing  them  by  4,  the  denominator  ;  for  then 
the  quotient  of  the  fame  value  will  arife  for  4  )  60  s. 
x5  *•  This  Ihews  the  reafon  of  that  manner  of  expref- 

fion  uled  by  geometers  and  algebraifts,  who  read  — ,  thus 

b 

a  divided  by  b. 

Logarithm  of  a  Fraction,  fee  Logarithm. 
bumming  of  infinite  Fractions,  fee  C  a  l  c  v  l  Us,  and 
TLUXIONS. 

FRACTURE,  in  medicine  and  chirurgery,  a  breach  or 
rupture  of  a  bone  j  or,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone 
when  it  is  crufhed  or  broken,  by  feme  external  catife.  See 

JjONE. 

In  FraSlureSy  the  bone  is  either  broken  breadth-wife,  that 

iV!?nfVer  c  7  t°r  lensth‘wife>  Which  laft  is  properly  called 
a  FiJJure.  bee  F 1  s  s  u  r  e. 

Tranfverfe  FraSIures  are  more  eafy  to  difeover,  but  more  dif- 
hcult  to  cure  than  longitudinal  ones.  A  Fracture  in  the 
middle  of  a  bone  is  lefs  dangerous  than  towards  the  articula¬ 
tion.  When  th eFraSIure  is  attended  with  a  wound,  con- 
tufion,  be  .or  when  the  bone  is  Mattered  into  feveral  pieces 
it  is  highly  dangerous.  A  FraSture  of  the  femur  in  adults 
is  rarely,  if  ever  cured  i  but  there  ftill  remains  a  lamenefs 
Fratlures  of  the  lefler  bones  are  ufually  cured  in  feven  or  four! 
teep  days  ;  thote  of  the  greater,  in  twenty  or  forty  days. 

^  ^Ufe  °rf/ra*U™>  the  chirurgeon  has  two  things  to 
at  end  to  :  firft  to  reftore  th zfraStured  bone  into  its  natural 
fituation  ;  and  to  keep  it  tight  with  ferula,  or  fplinters,  and 
bandages  :  in  which  cafe  nature  takes  on  herfelf  the  office  of 
healing  and  conglutinating  it,  by  forming  a  callus  thereon 
bee  Callus. 

If  there  be  an  inflammation,  it  muft  be  cured  before  anv 
thing  be  attempted  about  the  Fracture.  If  the  bone  haDDen 
to  be  broke  again,  it  never  breaks  in  the  callus,  but  at  a  di 
ftance  from  it.  After  fetting,  or  replacing  the  fractured  bone 
bleeding  ts  required  to  prevent  any  lodgment  of  blood  "n 
the  part  aggrieved,  by  the  violence  upon  the  fibres 

A  Feature  of  the  cranium  is  ufually  certain  death,  without 
trepanning.  See  Trepanning.  ut 

Capillary  Fracture,  fee  the  article  Capiuat, 

F R vT.NITM  nrFppK  tM,  z?  -j,  • .  APILlation. 


ui  *  u  •  I  /  j  *  "  ^ w  *  urvtj  itc  1 11c  arucie  ^APIll  att  r 

Addition  and  fubtradiion  of ^  Fraction  in  Jpecies. —  The  procefs  I  F^^NUM,  orFRENUM,  Bridley  in  anatomy  °N* 
is  in  all  refpe&s  the  fame  in  fpecies  as  in  numbers.  E.  gr.  8iven  t0  divers  ligaments,  from  their  office  in  retain;™ 

W  .  CUrbinD-  flip  mnti'nnc  tl -  r  ..  .  uunlng>  and 


«  c  j  curbing  the  motions  of  the  parts  they  are  fitted  to 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  add  the  Fra  SI  ions  —  and  — .  Thefe,  I  F  r  2E  n  u  M  Lingua: ,  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue  is  a  m'emb 

b  d  I  ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  to  the  os  hyoides,  l”yn£ 

fauces,  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  See  Ton  cue  7  ' 

In  fome  fubjeas,  the  Framm  runs  the  whole  length  ol  the 
tongue  to  the  very  tip:  in  which  cafes,  if  it  were  not  cut 
it  would  take  away  all  poffibility  of  fneerh  1  CUt> 


ad  be 

when  reduced  to  the  fame  denomination,  will  be  —  and  — 

bd  bd 


confequently  their  fum  is 


a  d-\-b  c 
bd 


So,  if  the  FraSlion  —  were  to  be  fubtra&ed  from  — 

b 

ad  be 

having  reduced  them,  they  will  be  —  and  — ,  as  before. 

bd  bd 

b  c — a  d 

Their  difference,  therefore,  is - . 

bd 

Multiplication  and  divifion  of  Fractions  in  fpecies.  —  Here 
too,  the  procefs  is  perfectly  the  fame  as  in  vulgar  arithmetic. 
Thus,  E .  gr,  fuppofe  the  factors,  or  Fra  SI  ions  y  to  be  mul- 


away  all  poffibility  of  fpeech 
Frjenum  of  the  Penis  is  a  flender  ligament,  whereby  the 

-Site 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  little  Fraenum  ♦  .r  , 

part  of  the  clitoris.  See  Cl  i tor  ts  d  t0  the  lower 
FRAIGHT*,  or  Freight,  i„  navie'a,;„„  j 
the  hire  of  a  Ihip,  or  of  a  part  of  it8  for  r  h^  commerce* 
and  carriage  of  goods,  from  one  Dart  ^  i  he  conveyan™ 
or  the  fum  agreed  on  between  the  o’  °rf>hcJe>  '° 
for  the  hire,  and  ufe  of  a  veffel  See  ChaeV^  mercha1t> 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  mL.?  fC' "IEa-p«TY. 
thing  ;  and  Fret  of  Fr.t  £rl/*  %n,fyJng  the  fame 

others  chufe  to  derl^  Z' r  oAhe 
Flemiih  Fracbl,  flg^iig  c“  G'raa"  *  the 


The 


FRA 

The  Fraight  of  a  veflel  is  ufually  agreed  on  either  at  the  rate 
of  fo  much  for  the  voyage,  by  the  month,  or  per  tun.  . 
Freighting ,  or  letting  out  veflels  on  Fraight ,  or  hire, 
is  one  of  "the  principal  articles  in  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders  : 
they  are  the  carriers  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  their 
purveyors  ;  notwithftanding  that  their  country  produces  no¬ 
thing  at  all,  and  that  they  are  forced  to  have  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  building  of  a  veflel  from  other  countries. 

The  principal  laws  and  rules  relating  to  fraighting  are  :  that 
if  a  whole  veflel  be  hired,  and  the  merchant,  or  perfon  who 
hires  it,  do  not  give  it  its  full  load,  or  burthen  ;  the  mafter 
of  the  veflel  cannot  without  his  confent  take  in  any  other 
goods,  without  accounting  to  him  for  Fraight. 

That,  though  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  full  quantity  of 
goods  agreed  on  in  the  charter-party  ;  yet  he  (hall  pay  the 
whole  Fraight ;  and  if  he  load  more,  he  fhall  pay  for  the 
excefs. 

That,  the  mafter  may  fet  a-fhore  fuch  goods  as  he  finds  in  his 
veflel,  which  were  not  notified  to  him ;  or  take  them  at  a 
higher  rate  than  was  agreed  on  for  the  reft. 

That,  if  a  fhip  be  flopped  or  detained  in  its  courfe,  either 
through  the  matter’s,  or  the  merchant’s  default  ;  the  delin¬ 
quent  {hall  be  accountable  to  the  other. 

That  if  the  mafter  be  obliged  to  refit  his  veflel  during  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  (hall  wait  ;  or  elfe  pay  the  whole 
Fraight :  if  the  veflel  could  not  be  refitted,  the  mafter  is 
obliged  to  hire  another  immediately  ;  otherwife  only  to  be 
paid  his  Fraight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  per¬ 
formed  ;  though,  in  cafe  the  merchant  prove  that  the  veflel 
at  the  time  it  fet  fail,  was  not  capable  of  the  voyage,  the 
mafter  muft  lofe  his  Fraight ,  and  account  for  damages  to  the 
merchant. 

That  Fraight  {hall  be  paid  for  merchandizes  which  the  mafter 
was  obliged  to  fell  for  vidluals,  or  refitting,  or  other  neceflary 
occafions ;  paying  for  the  goods  at  the  rate  the  reft  were  fold 
at,  where  they  were  landed. 

That  in  cafe  of  a  prohibition  of  commerce  with  the  country 
whither  the  veflel  is  bound,  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to  be  brought 
back  again  ;  the  mafter  fliall  only  be  paid  Fraight  for  go¬ 
ing.  _  t 

And  if  a  fhip  be  flopped  or  detained  in  its  voyage,  by  an  em¬ 
bargo  by  order  of  the  prince,  there  {hall  neither  be  any 
Fraight  paid  for  the  time  of  the  detention,  in  cafe  it  be  hired 
per  month  :  nor  fhall  the  Fraight  be  increafed,  if  hired  for 
the  voyage  ;  but  the  pay,  and  the  victuals  of  the  failors,  du¬ 
ring  the  detention,  fhall  be  deemed  average. 

That  the  mafter  fhall  take  no  Fraight  for  any  goods  loft  by 
fhipwreck,  plundered  by  pyrates,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  un- 
lefs  the  fhip  and  goods  be  redeemed  ;  in  which  cafe  he  fhall 
be  paid  his  Fraight  to  the  place  where  he  was  taken  ;  upon 
contributing  to  the  redemption. 

That  the  mafter  fhall  be  paid  his  Fraight  for  the  goods  faved 
from  fhipwreck  ;  and  in  cafe  he  cannot  get  a  veflel  to  carry 
them  unto  the  place  where  they  were  bound,  that  he  fhall 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  already  gone. 
That  the  mafter  may  not  detain  any  merchandize  in  his  vef- 
fel,  in  default  of  payment  of  Fraight ;  though  he  may  order 
them  to  be  feized  any  time,  or  any  where  afterwards.  That 
if  merchandizes  in  cafks,  as  wines,  oils,  &c.  have  fo  run  out 
in  carriage,  that  the  veflels  are  left  empty  ;  or  almoft  empty  ; 
the  merchant  may  relinquifh  them,  and  the  mafter  be  obliged 
to  take  them  for  their  Fraight ;  though  this  does  not  hold  of 
any  other  goods  damaged,  or  diminifhed  of  themfelves,  or 
through  accidents. 

F  R  A  i  g  H  T  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burthen,  or  lading  of  a  fhip  ; 
or  the  cargo  of  goods,  &c.  fhe  has  on  board.  See  Bur¬ 
then. 

Fraight  is  alfo  a  duty  of  fifty  fols  per  tun,  paid  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  the  captains  and  matters  of  all  foreign 
veflels  at  their  entrance  and  coming  out  of  the  ports  and 
havens  of  that  kingdom.  And  note,  that  all  veflels  not  built 
in  France,  however  they  may  belong  to  the  fubjetfts  of  France, 
are  reputed  foreigners,  and  fubje£t  to  this  impoft  ;  unlefs  it 
be  made  appear,  that  two  thirds  of  the  {hip’s  crew  are 
French. 

By  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at 
Utrecht  between  England  and  France,  this  duty  of  50  fols 
per  tun  was  to  have  been  remitted  the  Englifh ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  duty  of  5  s.  fterling  to  have  .been  fupprefled  in  favour 
of  the  French  :  but  the  execution  of  that  article,  as  well  as 
the  tariff  fettled  between  the  two  nations,  has  been  fufpended. 
The  Dutch  however  and  the  Hans  towns  are  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  Fret. 

^  a  bafket  of  rufhes,  or  the  like  matter,  wherein  to 

pack  up  figs,  raifins,  &c. 

F  R  a  1  l  alfo  denotes  a  certain  quantity  of  raifins,  about  feventy- 
five  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  defence,  confifting  of 
pointed  flakes,  driven  parallel  to  the  horizon,  into  the  re¬ 
trenchments  of  a  camp,  a  half  moon,  or  the  like,  to  fend 
off  and  prevent  any  approach,  or  fcalade. 

Fraifes  differ  from  palifades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  latter 
Hand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon :  and  the  former  jet  out 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  leait  nearly  fo  ;  being  ufually  made 
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a  little  Hoping,  or  with  the  points  hanging  down.  See  P  A- 
l  1  s  A  D  E. 

Fraifes  are  chiefly  ufed  in  retrenchments,  and  other  works 
thrown  up  of  earth  :  fometimes  they  are  found  under  the  pa¬ 
rapet  of  a  rampart ;  ferving  inftead  of  the  cordon  of  ftone 
ufed  in  ftone  works. 

He  fortified  all  the  weak  places  of  his  camp  with  Fraifes  and 
palifades. — All  the  outworks  of  the  place  were  fraifed  and 
palifaded. 

Fraising  of  a  battalion ,  is  the  lining  it  all  around  with 
pikes  ;  in  cafe  of  being  charged  by  a  body  of  horfe. 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  &c.  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a  thing  is 
fet,  or  inclofed,  or  even  fupported  ;  as  a  window  Frame,  Frame 
of  a  pidure,  of  a  table,  &c.  See  Window,  &c. 

Frame,  is  alfo  a  machine,  ufed  in  divers  arts.  The  printer’s 
Frame  is  more  ufually  called  a  chafe.  See  Chase. 

The  founder’s  Frame  is  a  kind  of  ledge,  inclofing  a  board  ; 
which  being  filled  with  fand,  ferves  as  a  mould  to  caft  their 
work  in.  See  Founder  y,  and  Mould. 

Frame  is  more  particularly  ufed  fora  fort  of  loom,  whereon 
artizans  ftretch  their  linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  to  be  embroider¬ 
ed,  quilted,  or  the  like.  See  Embroidery,  Tapestry 
work,  &c. 

Frame,  among  painters,  &c.  is  a  kind  of  chaffy,  or  fquare, 
compofed  of  four  long  pieces,  or  flips  of  wood,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  intermediate  fpace  whereof  is  divided  by  little, 
firings  or  threads  into  a  great  number  of  little  fquares,  like  the 
mafhes  of  a  net ;  and  for  that  reafon  fometimes  called  reticula. 
Its  ufe  is  in  reducing  of  figures  fiom  great  to  fm all ;  or  from 
fmall  to  great.  See  Reduction. 

Frame  law,  fee  the  article  L  a  w. 

FRAMING  of  a  houfe ,  all  the  timber- work  therein  ;  viz.  the 
carcafe,  flooring,  partitioning,  roofing,  cieling,  beams,  afh- 
lering,  &c.  See  Carcase,  Partition,  Roof,  Floor, 

j  'v&f-r.  ’ 

FRAMPOLE  Fence ,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  Eflex  ;  whereby  they  are  entitled  to 
the  wood  growing  on  the  fence ;  and  as  many  trees  or  poles 
as  they  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the  ditch  with  the  helve  of 
an  ax  ;  toward  the  repair  of  their  fences. 

The  late  chief  juftice  Brampton,  while  fteward  of  this  court, 
acknowledged  he  could  not  find  out  the  reafon,  why  thefe 
fences  were  called  Frampole. — it  may  come  from  the  Saxon 
fremful ,  profitable  ;  or  may  be  a  corruption  of  Franc-pole , 
becaufe  the  poles  are  free  for  the  tenant  to  take. 

FRANC,  fee  the  article  F  rank. 

FRANCHISE,  a  privilege,  or  exemption  from  ordinary 
jurifdidtion.  See  Exe  m  p  t  i  o  n,  and  Privilege. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylum,  or  fandluary,  where 
people  are  fecure  of  their  perfons,  &c.  See  Asylum. 
Churches  and  monafteries  in  Spain  are  Franchifes  for  crimi¬ 
nals  ;  fo  were  they  antiently  in  England;  till  they  were 
abufed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  abolifh- 
ing  them.  See  Sanctuary. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  capitulars  made  by  Charlemain, 
in  his  palace  of  Herillal,  in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  Fran- 
chifes  of  churches.  —  The  right  of  Franchife  was  held  fo 
facred,  that  even  the  lefs  religious  kings  obferved  it  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fcrupuloufnefs  :  but  to  fuch  excefs  in  time  was  it  car¬ 
ried,  that  Charlemain  refolved  to  bring  it  down.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  forbid  any  provifion  being  carried  to  criminals  re¬ 
tired  into  churches  for  refuge. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
tributes,  and  taxes.  See  Exemption. 

This  is  either  real,  or  perfonal ;  that  is,  either  belonging  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  perfon  ;  or  accruing  on  account  of  this  or 
that  place,  or  office  of  immunity.  See  Immunity. 

Franchise  of  quarters ,  is  a  certain  fpace,  or  diftridl  at  Rome, 
wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  embaffadors  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  ;  and  where  fuch  as  retire,  cannot  be  arrefted,  or 
feized  by  the  fbirri,  or  fergeants,  nor  profecuted  at  law.  See 
Quarter. 

The  people  of  Rome  look  on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation,  and 
a  fcandalous  privilege,  which  embaffadors,  out  of  a  jealoufy  of 
their  power,  carried  to  a  great  length  in  the  15^  century,  by 
enlarging  infenfibly  the  dependances  of  their  palaces  or  houfes, 
within  which  the  right  of  Franchife  was  antiently  confined. 
Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III.  Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sixtus  V.  published  bulls  and  ordinances  againft  this 
abufe  ;  which  had  refcued  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  city 
from  their  authority,  and  rendered  it  a  retreat  for  the  moft 
abandoned. 

At  length  Innocent  XI.  exprefsly  refufed  to  receive  any  more 
embaffadors  but  fuch  as  would  make  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  Franchife  of  quarters. 

Franchise  royal ,  is  a  place  where  the  king’s  writ  runs  not ; 
as  at  Chefter,  and  Durham  :  and  antiently  at  Tyndal  and 
Examfhire  in  Northumberland.  See  Sac. 

FRANCHISING,  fee  Enfranchisement,  and  M a- 
n  u  m  1  s s  ion. 

FRANCIGENA,  or  Frenchman,  in  our  antient  cuf- 
toms,  was  a  general  appellation  of  all  foreigners,  i.  e.  all 
perfons  who  could  not  prove  themfelves  Englifhmen.  See 
Englecery. 
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FRANGIPANEj  an  exqulfite  kind  of  perfume,  frequently 
given  to  the  leather  whereof  gloves,  purfes,  bags,  b'c.  are 
made. 

It  takes  its  name  from  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  the  antient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Frangipani ;  who  was  the  inventor  thereof. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  perfumed  liquor  of  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a  grandfon  of  Mutio 
Frangipani 3  and  a  perfumed  kind  of  ros  foils,  called  by  the 
fame  name.  See  Ros  Solis. 

FRANK,  or  Franc,  a  term  literally  fignifying  free,  open, 
exempt  from  public  impofitions  and  charges  :  as  Frank  con- 
feffion,  Frank  fair,  Frank  letter,  {*.  See  Free 
The  term  Frank  is  much  ufed  in  our  antient  cuftoms  and  te¬ 
nures,  where  it  receives  various  particular  modifications  and 
meanings,  according  to  the  words  it  is  combined  with,  as 
Frank  Alien,  ox  Allodium,  is  a  land,  tenement,  or  demefne 
that  is  not  held  of  any  fuperior  lord.  See  Allodium,  and 
Free  Land. 

Frank  Almoin ,  or  Free  Alms ,  is  a  tenure  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  bellowed  on  God  ;  that  is,  given  to  fuch  people  as  de- 
.  vote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  God,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  See  Alms. 

Whence,  thefeoffers,  or  givers  cannot  demand  any  terreftrial 
fervice,  fo  long  as  the  lands  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
feoffees. 

Briton  mentions  another  kind  of  this  land  given  in  alms,  but 
not  free  alms 3  the  tenants  being  tied  in  certain  fervices  to 
the  feoffer.  See  Eleemosyna. 

Frank  Bank,  fee  the  article  Free  Bench. 

Frank  Chace,  denotes  liberty  of  free  chace,  in  a  circuit  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  a  foreft,  on  account  of  which,  men,  though  they 
have  land  of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are  forbidden  to 
cut  down  wood,  without  the  view  of  the  forefter 3  though 
it  be  their  own  demefne.  See  Chace. 

Frank  Fee,  Feudum francum,  as  defined  by  Brooke,  is  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  lord  of  a  manor  3  being 
antient  demefne  of  the  crown.  See  Demain. 

Frank  Fee ,  Feudum  liberum ,  according  to  fome,  denotes,  that 
for  which  no  fervice  is  performed  to  any  lord.  See  Fee. 
According  to  Fachin,  1.  7.  c.  39.  lands  held  in  Frank  Fee 
were  exempted  from  all  fervices,  except  homage. 

In  eontradiftin&ion  to  that  in  the  tenants  hands,  which  is  on¬ 
ly  antient  demefne.  See  Ancient  Demefne. 

In  the  reg.  of  writs,  Frank  Fee  is  faid  to  be  that  which  a  man 
holds  at  common  law  to  him,  and  his  heirs  :  and  not  by  fuch 
fervice  as  is  required  in  antient  demefne,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor. 

It  is  added,  that  the  land  in  the  hands  of  king  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  at  the  making  of  domefday  book,  is  antient  demefne ; 
and  all  the  reft,  Frank  Fee.  On  which  footing,  all  the  lands 
in  the  realm  are  either  antient  demefne,  or  Frank  Fee. 
Others  define  Frank  Fee  to  be  a  tenure  in  fee  fimple,  of  lands 
pleadable  at  common  law  5  and  not  in  antient  demefne. 
Frank  Ferm,  firma  libera,  islands  or  tenements,  wherein 
the  ftature  of  the  fee  is  changed,  by  feoffment,  from  knight’s 
fervice,  to  a  certain  yearly  fervice  ;  and  whence  neither  ho¬ 
mage,  wardfhip,  marriage,  nor  relief  may  be  demanded:  nor 
any  other  fervice,  not  contained  in  the  feoffment.  See  Fee 
Farm. 

Frank  Fold,  is  where  the  lord  hath  the  benefit  of  folding  his 
tenants  fheep,  within  his  manor  3  for  the  manuring  of  his 
land.  SeeFALDAGE. 

Frank  Language,  or  Lingua  Franca,  is  a  kind  of  jargon, 
fpoke  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  throughout  the 
coafts  and  ports  of  the  Levant  3  compofed  of  Italian,  Spanifh, 
French,  vulgar  Greek,  and  other  languages. 

The  Lingua  Franca  is  the  trading  language  5  and  is  thus 
called  from  the  Franks,  a  common  appellation  given  in  the 
Levant  to  all  the  European  merchants  and  traders,  who  come 
thither  to  traffick. 

In  this  language,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
finitive  mood  of  each  verb  is  ufed  5  this  ferving  for  all  the 
tenfes  and  moods  of  the  conjugation  :  and  yet  this  lame, 
mutilated  di&ion,  this  barbarous  medly,  is  learnt  and  under- 
ftood  by  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  ail  nations  who  re¬ 
pair  thither. 

Frank  Law,  Lex  libera,  is  the  benefit  of  the  free,  and  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.  See  Law. 

He  that  for  any  offence,  as  confpiracy,  b c.  lofeth  his  Frank 
Laiv,  incurs  thefe  inconveniencies.  i°  That  he  may  not  be 
impannelled  on  any  jury  or  affize;  or  otherwife  ufed  as  an  evi¬ 
dence,  or  witnefs  to  the  truth.  2°  That  if  he  have  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  king’s  court,  he  muft  not  approach  it  in  perfon, 
but  appoint  his  attorney.  30  That  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  be  feized  into  the  king’s  hands  5  and  his  lands  be 
eftreated,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to  cuf- 
tody.  See  Conspiracy. 

Frank  Marriage ,  Liberum  Maritagium ,  is  a  tenure  in  tail  fpe- 
cial,  whereby  lands  or  tenements  are  held  to  a  perfon  and  his 
wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  on  condition  of  doing 
fealty  to  the  donor  from  the  fourth  degree.  See  Marriage. 
This  tenure  arifes  from  thofe  words  in  the  gift :  Sciant,  b'c. 
me  T.  B.  de  0.  dedijje  ac  conceffiffe,  b  prcsfenti  charta  mea 
confirmaffe  d  B.  filio  meo ,  &  Maries  uxori  ejus,  flue  C  D ,  in 
Vol.I.  N  .  LXV. 


liberum  maritagium  unum  tnejfuagium,  b’c.  See  Tail,  and 

Tenant. 

P  leta  gives  this  reafon,  why  the  heirs  do  no  fervice,  till  the 
fourth  degree  :  ne  donator es  vel  eorum  hasredes  per  homagii  re- 
ceptionem  a  reUerfione  repellantur :  and  why  in  the  fourth  de- 
feent  they  ftiall  do  fervice  to  the  donor,  quia  in  quarto  gradu 
vehemenUr  pr a  fumitur  quod  terra  eft  pro  defedlu  haredum  do- 
natoriorum  reverfura. 

Frank  Marriage ,  is  more  clearly  expreffed  by  Bra£oii,  to  be 
that  where  the  donor  intends  that  the  land  thus  beftowed, 
fhall  remain-quiet,  and  free  from  all  fecular  fervice  that  might 
be  affeded  to  the  fee  3  fo  that  he  who  gave  it  ftiall  claim  no 
manner  of  fervice  from  it,  until  the  third  heir,  and  the  fourth 
defeent,  or  degree  ;  reckoning  the  donee  in  the  firft  degree, 
his  heir  in  the  fecond,  the  heir  of  him  in  the  third,  and  his, 

J8f.,nA  m  t^C  ^ourt^  >  kut  afterwards  the  fame  land  to  become 
iubject  to  all  the  former  fervices  j  as  being  then  fuppofed  to 
revert  to  the  lord  for  want  of  heirs. 

The  lands  otherwife  given  in  marriage,  viz.  fervitio  obligates, 
were  with  a  refervation  of  the  fervices  due  to  the  lord,  which 
the  donee  and  his  heirs  were  bound  to  perform  forever:  only, 
homage  was  not  to  commence  till  the  fourth  degree  ;  when 
both  fervice  and  homage  were  to  be  enjoined  for  ever. 

Frank  Pledge,  fignifies  a  pledge,  or  furety  for  the  behaviour  of 
a  free  man  3  called  alfo  Fmburgh.  See  F  r  i  b  u  R  g  h. 

The  antient  cuftom  of  England,  for  prefervation  of  the  pub- 
ick  peace,  v/as,  that  every  free  born  man,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  (religious  perfons,  clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldeft 
fons  excepted)  fhould  find  furety  for  his  truth  towards  the 
king  and  his  fubjedfs,  or  e!fe  to  be  kept  up  in  prifon. 
Accordingly,  a  number  of  neighbours  became  interchange¬ 
ably  bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  man  of  their  pledge 
forthcoming  at  all  times  >  or  to  anfvver  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted  by  any  one  gone  away  :  fo  that  whenever  one  offend¬ 
ed,  it  was  prefently  enquired  in  what  Pledge  he  was  3  and 
then  thofe  of  the  Pledge  either  brought  him  forth  within  one 
and  thirty  days  to  his  anfwer  3  or  fatisfied  for  his  offence 
This  cuftom  was  called  Frank  Pledge  ;  and  the  circuit  it  ex- 
tended  to,  Decenna ,  by  reafon  it  ufually  confifted  of  ten 
houmolds  3  and  every  perfon  thus  bound  for  himfelf  and 
neighbours,  was  called  Decennier.  See  Decennier 
In  obfervance  of  this  cuftom,  the  fheriffs  at  every  county  court 
did  from  time  to  time  take  the  oaths  of  young  perlons  as 
they  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  3  and  fee  they  were  fettled 
in  one  Decenna,  or  Dozein  or  another.  Whereupon  this 
branch  of  the  fhenff’s  office  and  authority  was  called  Vifus 
Prana  Plegi,  1.  e.  View" of  Frank  Pledge  *,  See  Lee  t 
View  of  Frank  Pledge ,  bo. 

*  Omnis  homo,  five  liber,  five  fervus,  aut  eft,  vel  debet  e/Te  in 
Franco  Plegio,  aut  de  alicupus  manupaftu,  nifi  fit  aliquis  iti- 
nerans  de  loco  in  locum,  qui  non  plus  fe  teneat  ad  unum  quant 
ad  alium,  vel  quid  habet  quod  fujftciat  pro  Franco  Plegio,  Jicut 
dignitatem,  vel  ordinem,  vel  liberum  tenementum,  vel  in  ci- 
vitate  rem  immobilem,  See.  Bratton,  1.  iii.  Tratt.  de  Corona, 
c.  20. 

Frank  Service,  fee  the  article  Service. 

Frank  Tenement,  fee  Tenement,  and  Freehold. 

Frank,  or  Franc,  alfo  denotes  an  antient  coin,  ftruck* 
and  cuirent  in  P  ranee  3  thus  called  from  its  impreffion,  which 
reprefented  a  Frenchman,  fometimes  on  horfeback,  and 
fometimes  on  foot.  See  Coin. 

The  Frank  was  either  of  gold,  or  filver  :  the  firft  was  worth 
fomewhat  more  than  the  ecu  d'or,  or  gold  crown.  See 
Crown. 

The  fecond  was  a  third  of  the  firft:  but  the  money  has  been 
long  difufed.  J 

The  term  Frank,  however,  is  ftill  retained,  as  the  name  of  a 
money  of  account.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  equivalent  to  a  livre  or 
20  fols,  or  |  of  a  French  crown. 

Thus  they  fay  indifferently,  a  hundred  Franks,  or  a  hundred 
livres.  See  Livre. 

FRANKINCENSE*,  or  fimple  Incense,  an  odorife¬ 
rous  aromatic  gum,  or  refin,  antiently  burnt  in  temples  as 
a  perfume,  and  ftill  ufed  in  pharmacy,  as  an  agglutinant  and 
ltrengthener.  See  Gum,  and  Resin. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  incenfum,  ‘burnt ;  as  al¬ 
luding  to  its  antient  ufe  in  temples. 

Frankincenfe  diftils  from  incifions  made  in  a  tree,  called  Ar 
bar  Thurifera ,  during  the  heats  of  fummer.—  But,  for  all  the 
great  ufe  of  this  gum,  both  in  the  antient  religion,  and  the 
modern  medicine  3  the  tree  that  produces  it,  or  even  the 
tylace  where  the  tree  grows,  is  but  little  known 
The  qjoft  common  opinion  has  always  been,  that  it  was 
brought  from  Arabia  Fashx,  and  was  found  near  the  city  of 
Saba  3  whence  its  epithet  Sabaum  :  and  yet  the  name  Oliba* 
num,  which  it  fometimes  alfo  bears,  feems  to  intimate,  that 
there  are  of  thefe  thunferous,  or  incenfe-bearing  trees  in  the 
Hoiy  Land  near  mount  Lebanon.  AnJ  ^ 

tive,  that  there  are  others  in  the  EafLIndies 
Nor  are  we  lets  at  a  lofs  as  to  the  form  or  kind  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  flows.  Pliny  contents  himfelf  to  fay,  that  it 
at  firft  refembles  the  pear  tree  3  then  the  maftic  tree '3  then 
the  laurel  3  but  that  in  reality  it  is  the  turpentine  tree. 
Irankincenje  is  ufually  divided  into  male  and  female. 

4  ^  Male 
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111  ale  Incenfe ,  Thus  Mafculum ,  called  alfo  Olihanum ,  is  itt 
fair,  white  bits,  or  tears,  a  little  yellowifh,  of  a  bitter  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  ;  and  when  chewed,  promotes  the  flux  of 
faliva. 

It  is  called  Male ,  in  refpefl  of  its  tears,  which  are  larger  than 
the  common,  or  female.  See  Olibanum. 

That  brought  from  the  Indies,  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that 
from  Arabia,  or  mount  Lebanon  ;  it  is  fometimes  called  In¬ 
cenfe  of  Mocha  ;  though  it  be  not  brought  from  that  city. 
It  is  ufually  in  a  mafs,  but  fometimes  in  drops  or  tears  ;  fome- 
what  rCddifh,  and  bitter  to  the  tafle.  Some  fell  it  for  the 
true  bdellium.  See  Bdellium. 

Male  Incenfe ,  or  Olihanum ,  is  an  ingredient  in  divers  galeni¬ 
cal  and  chymical  preparations  :  it  warms,  dries,  and  binds  ; 
and  is  ufed  not  only  in  divers  difeafes  of  the  head  and  brealt ; 
but  in  vomitings,  diarrhaeas,  and  dyfenteries.  Externally  it 
is  applied  to  {Lengthen  the  brain,  and  heal  wounds.  Some 
ufe  it  to  afluage  the  tooth-ach  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  fpoil  the  good 
teeth. 

For  Female  Incenfe ,  or  Franhincenfe ,  we  know  not  what  it  is, 
nor  how  diftinguiftied.  Some  fay  it  is  fofter,  and  more  reli- 
nous,  but  of  leffer  virtue  than  the  former. 

Bark  of  Incenfe ,  Cortex  Thuris ,  is  the  bark  of  the  tree  whence 
the  Incenfe  flows,  which  has  the  fame  qualities  with  the  In¬ 
cenfe  itfelf. 

There  is  another  bark  brought  from  the  Indies,  called  alfo 
Bark  of  Incenfe ,  and  fometimes  Jews  Incenfe,  in  regard  the 
Jews  make  frequent  ufe  thereof  in  their  perfumes. 

Manna  of  Incenfe ,  is  the  flower  or  farina  of  Incenfe ,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  frieflion  of  the  grains  againft  each  other  in  the 
lacks  wherein  they  carry  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  foot  of  Incenfe ,  which  is  a  preparation  of  it  j 
burnt  like  refin,  to  make  lamp-black.  See  Soot. 
Frankincenfe  was  formerly  burnt  in  the  temples  of  all  reli 
gions,  to  do  honour  to  the  divinities  that  were  there  adored. 
Many  of  the  primitive  chriftians  were  put  to  death,  becaufe 
they  would  not  offer  Incenfe  to  idols. 

In  the  Romifli  church  they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  Incenfe  in 
many  of  their  ceremonies,  particularly  at  folemn  funerals, 
beftowing  it  on  fuch  perfons  as  they  would  honour,  as  on 
^  prelates,  & c.  and  fometimes  alfo  on  the  people. 

!  RANKS,  f  rancs,  Frankis,  or  Fr  anqjjis,  a  name 
winch  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  &c.  give  to  all  the  people 
of  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
Afia,  at  the  time  of  the  Croifades  ;  when  the  French  made 
the  moft  confiderable  figure  among  the  Croifees  :  from  which 
time  the  T.  urks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abyffinians,  &c.  ufed 
it  as  a  common  term  for  all  the  Chriftians  of  Europe  ;  and 
tailed  Europe  itfelf,  Frankiflan.  P  ’ 

The  Arabs  and  Mahometans,  fays  Monf.  d’Herbelot,  apply 
the  term  Franks  not  only  to  the  French  (to  whom  the  name 
originally  belonged)  but  to  the  Latins  and  Europeans  in  Ge¬ 
neral.  r 

Frank,  or  Frenc,  primarily  denotes  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  by 
extenhon,  an  European,  or  rather  a  Latin,  bv  reafon,  favs 
the  fame  author,  the  French  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  the 
other  nations,  engaged  in  the  holy  war.  See  C  r  o  i  s  a  d  e 
-but  fa.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  Codinus,  cap.  v  n  40  fur* 
nifties  another  origin  of  the  appellation  Franks ,  of  heater 
antiquity  than  the  former.— He  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  at 
firft  confined  the  name  to  the  Fraud ,  i.  e.  the  German  na¬ 
tions,  who  had  fettled  themfelves  in  France  or  Gaul ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  Apulians  and  Cala¬ 
brians,  after  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans ;  and 
at  length  the  name  was  further  extended  to  all  the  Latins. 

In  this  fenfe,  is  the  word  ufed  by  divers  Greek  writers  ;  as 
Comnenus,  &c.  who,  to  diftinguifh  the  French,  call  them 
the  ivejlern  Franks . 

Du  Cange  adds,  that  about  the  time  of  Charlemaign,  they 
diftinguifhed  eaftern  France,  weftern  France  :  Latin,  or 
Roman  France  5  and  German  France,  which  was  the  antient 
France,  afterwards  called  Franconia . 

FRATERNITY,  Brotherhood ;  the  relation,  or  union  of 
brothers,  friends,  partners,  afl'oeiates,  iAc.  See  Beother 
and  Company. 

Fit  a  t  e  r  n  1  t  Y,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  a  gild,  aflociation, 
or  fociety  of  perfons,  united  into  a  body,  for  fome  common 
intereft,  advantage,  &c. 

For  the  origin,  ufe,  &c.  of  Fraternities ,  fee  Gild. 
Fraternity,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of  perfons 
meeting  together  to  perform  fome  exercifes  of  devotion,  or 
divine  worfhip.  See  Society. 

Li  the  Romifb  church,  fuch  Fraternities  are  very  numerous 
nnfPnC^nflderib  er;-  beinS  raoft  of  them  eftabliftied  by  royal 

cPo  d  The  h'fh °f  the  ScaPulary  5  of  St.  Francis’s 
cord  The  biftiop  may  hinder  the  eftablifhment  of  any  fuch 
Fraternity  111  his  diocefe.  y 

At  Rome  there  is  a  Fraternity  called  the  Arch!- Fraternity 
or  Grand  Fraternity  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Suffrages  nStMMm  favour  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory  ;  ap¬ 
proved  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  in 
1  5°4* 

I  here  are  nine  different  forts  of  Fraternities ,  or  confraieries 


in  France,  viz.  i°  Of  Devotion.  20  Of  Charity,  or  Me*cy. 
30  Of  Penitents,  under  divers  Names.  40  Of  Pilgrimages. 
5°  Of  Merchants,  to  procure  the  divine  favour  on  their  en¬ 
deavours.  6°  Of  Officers  of  Juftice.  7°  Of  the  Sufferings 
of  Chrift.  8°  Of  Arts  and  Trades  of  divers  kinds.  And 
90  Of  Factions. 

Fraternities ,  in  Latin  called  Sodalitates ,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  heathens ;  as  is  fhewn  by  Polydore  Virgil,  in  his  book 
de  Inventior  'ibus  rerum.  But  the  good  ufe  made  of  them  by 
the  Chriftians,  has  effectually  purged  them  of  any  impurities 
derived  from  fo  ill  a  fource.  ’ 

Numa  Pompiliusis  faid  to  have  eftabliflied  Fraternities  of  all 
arts  and  trades  in  antient  Rome  ;  and  to  have  preferibed  the 
facrifices  each  profeffion  was  to  perform  to  the  patrons  or  tu¬ 
telary  gods  he  had  affigned  them.  See  College. 
Fraternity  of  the  holy  Trinity ,  fee  Trinity. 
Fraternity  is  alfo  a  title,  or  quality,  which  kings  and 
emperors  gave  to  each  other  ;  fo  do  bifhops,  and  monks 
We  meet  with  it  frequently  in  authors  under  the  eaftern  em- 
pire,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Fraternitas. 

Fraternity  of  Arms ,  was  an  alliance,  or  affbeiation  in 
arms,  antiently  concluded  between  two  knights,  who  there¬ 
by  agreed  to  go  together,  {hare  their  fortune,  and  mutually 
affiff  each  other  againft  all  the  world.  See  Fp.  a  t  r  e  s  7 
Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  and  Oliver  Cliflbn  fwore  a  Fraternity 
of  arms  in  the  year  1579.  laying  their  hands  on  the  sofpels 
Hift.  de  Bret.  T.  i.  p.  395.  4 

FRATICELLI*,  a  fe6i  of  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  about  the  year  1294. 

*  ,Th.e  Lword  is  an  {ta,ian  diminutive,  figmfyingfratnculi,  or 
little  brothers  ;  and  was  here  ufed,  by  reafon  they  were  moft  ' 

of  them  apoftate  monks,  whom  the  Italians  call  Fratelli  or 
Fra  t  ice  lli.  3 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  Foflbmbroni  - 
who  having  obtained  of  pope  Celeftin  V.  a  permiffion  to  live 
m  fohtude,  after  the  manner  of  hermits,  and  to  obferve  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigor }  feveral  idle  vagabond 
monks  joined  them  ;  who  living  after  their  own  fancies 
and  making  all  perfedion  to  confift  in  poverty,  were  foon 
condemned  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  inquifitors  order¬ 
ed  to  proceed  againft  them  as  heretics.  Upon  this  retir 

intr^S,1ClIy  5  Pet£r  J°hn  °liva  de  Se^gnan,  hadnofooner 
pubhfhed  his  comment  on  the  Apocalypfe,  than  they  adopted 
bis  errors.  J  r 

irh7  S  the  cWh  t0  be  B%1°n ;  and  propofed 

to  eftabblh  another  far  more  perfect  one ;  maintained  that  the 

'tof  ’S8  the  "“geM  rule  obferved  by  Jefus 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles.  ■’  J 

Some  fay  they  even  defied  a  pope  of  their  new  church  •  at  • 
lean  they  appointed  a  general,  with  fuperiors  :  built  monafte- 
ries,  fe  e.  Befide  the  opinions  of  Oliva,  they  held  that  the 
facraments  of  the  church  were  invalid  ;  by  reafon  thofe  who 
admmillered  them,  had  no  longer  any  power  or  jurifdiaion 
They  were  condemned  a.freih  by  pope  John  XXII ;  but  ft*. 

veral  of  them  returning  into  Germany,  were  fheltered  by  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  ^ 

The  Fraticelli  had  divers  other  denominations:  they  were 
called  Fraticelli,  according  to  fome,  by  reafon  they  lived  in 
community,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  •  Dul 
cim,  from  one  of  their  dodors  ;  and  Bifoches,  for  what  rea¬ 
son  we  do  not  know. 

FRA  TRIAGE,  Fratriacium,  orFRERAGE  the 

partition  among  brothers,  or  coheirs,  coming  to  the  fame 
inheritance  or  fucceffion.  See  Partitio 

h  R  A  t  r  1  A  G  E  ,s  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  part  of  the 
inheritance  which  comes  to  theyoungeft  brothers. 

Whatever  the  cadets,  or  younger  brothers,  poffefs  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  s  eftate  they  poftbfs  ratione  Fratriagii ,  and  are  to  do 
homage  to  the  elder  brother  for  it ;  in  regard  heist  cdoho! 

FRATRFsT  /£  C  [uperior,lord-  S<*  Homage. 

b  K A  I  RE S  Arvales,  fee  the  article  Arvales 
F  R  A  t  R  E  s  Conjurati ,  in  our  antient  law  books,  &c.  denote 
fworn  brothers,  or  companions.  See  Brother 
Sometimes  they  arc  alfo  fo  called  who  were  fworn  to  defend 
the  king  againft  his  enemies,  Leg.  W.  I,  cap.  Sa.  Pratcipi- 
ttms  ut  omnes  Lien  Fra t res  conjurati  ad  mJar- 

,  dffndllT  ‘inUm  "°Mm  Cmra  —P"  toffe  fu. 

f  RATIUdDE,  the  crime  of  murthering  ones  brother, 
oee  r  ARRICIDE. 

Cain  committed  the  firft  Fraticide :  the  empire  of  Rome 
begun  with  a  Fratricide . 

FRAUD,  Fraus,  afecret,  under-hand,  deceit,  or  iniurv, 
done  to  any  one.  See  Injury,  Crime,  &c. 

1  o  export  or  import  goods  by  Fraud ,  or  fraudulently,  is 
to  do  it  by  indued!  ways  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  paying  of 
duty,  Lc  if  they  be  permitted  goods  5  or  if  they  be  contra.. 

i?d  rtg°TdS’  ,i°  ?V0,i  the  Pcnalties  adjudged  by  the  laws, 
h  RA  Y,  literally  fign.fies  to  fret  ;  as  cloth  or  fluff  does  by 
rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a  deer  is  {aid  to  fray  his  head,  when  1  e  rubs 

ll(r  gaic  rCe’  t0  cau^e  of  bis  new  horns  to  come 

oft.  See  Head. 


FRECKLES 
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F  R  E 

FfafeC^  Loh’  fmall>dufky(P?K,  Iprinkled  on  the  (kin  of  the 
,  ands,  particularly  in  perfons  of  the  faireft  fkins, 

air^Hformed101/?1 r”®*  ^  be’ng  exPofed  to  the  ton,  anc 
Z:d  coagulated 


F  R  E 


inthefkm.  Vid.  Turner’s  difcourfe  of  the  flan,'  p.  256. 

hey  are  called  in  Latin,  Lentiginei ,  from  their  refembjance 
^  fize  and  colour  to  a  lentil :  by  the  French  they  are  called 
LcIiginJ  and  hran  de  7udas  >  b7  the  Italians  Rojfore,  and 

fZ“tlec  feem  t0  be  °nly  the  ear%>  oiJy,  and  faline  Dart 

Whne  rat’  retai  red  m  the  plexus’  or  ma^es  of  the  fkin 
While  the  aqueous  liquor,  which  was  their  vehicle  is  evaoo’ 

rated  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  thefe  grofler  parts  are  eradu- 
ally  accumulated,  till  the  mafhes  are  full.  g 

come  parts  of  this  fwe at,  are  continually  oozing  throuah  the 
StlC  u5  end  bein§  °P  a  vifcid  nature,  retain  the  dirt  °  duff 

thtnZ\  1“  ma‘»  on"hedfur: 
taceot  the  f  reckles  will  flick  there,  notwithftandina  anv  r. 

'  cavities  Thereof*  WhiCh  ^  a"d  P"*  *  £ 

bvherLTn  tnimm  abou'  (he  "Oft,  than  any  where  elfe  ; 

the  pores  more  „«n„iS  m°re  ftretched  there>  and  confequemly 
pores  more  patent,  to  receive  the  dull  &c  * 

« Je  Z’J  ‘here  “n  fCarCe  be  a"y  fuch  »  an  ade- 

quate  remedy,  or  preventive  of  Freckles.  Temporary  ones 

ma'tTerT  Y' ^  out  and  diffipa.e,  Lha“ 

““me.  r“dygathcr?d:  but  the  Spaces  will  fill  up  again 
Bullock’s  gall  mixed  with  alum  ;  and  after  the  alum  has  ore- 
phial  MonfPHodmhhree  fh  four.months  to  the  fun  in  a  dole 

Lown  for  w”  gIt^&i,  a,'0-  °f  the  beft  remediK 

“  E: 

F  conft’  2  7"  Tf"'d  i^hu't7  general?/ in  option  to 
conftrained,  confined,  neceffitated.  See  Frank. 

hus,  a  man  is  faid  to  be  free ,  who  is  out  of  prifon  :  and 

ir  is  free,  when  let  out  of  the  cage:  Free  from  pain, 

void  of  pain  :  a  free  air  :  a/r^paffage,  &c. 


2.  e. 


T7»  .  _  A  —J  *  *'*'  ““  •  *+  j  f  CC  kZJ  c , 

R  E  E  in  fpeaking  of  things  endued  with  underftandina,  has 
SlhhE1'2^!1?::0  '7Wi11’  and  its  being 


at  full  liberty.  See  Liberty. 

The  Stoicks  maintain,  that  their  fage  or  wife  men  alone  is 
Free.  See  Stoic. 

F  r  E  E  is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Have.  See  S  l  a  v  e. 

The  moment  a  flave  fets  foot  on  Englifh  ground,  he  becomes 
free.  I  he  fineft  legacy  the  antient  Romans  could  leave  their 
Haves,  was  their  freedom.  See  S  e  r  v  i  t  u  d  e,  and  M  a  n  u 
mission.  * 

F  R  E  e -Agents,  fee  the  article  Agents. 

Free  Bench,  01  Franc  Banc,  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold 
.  lands,-  which  the  wife  hath  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
for  her  dower,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  See 

Fitzherhert  calls  Free  Bench  a  cuftom,  whereby,  in  certain 
cities,  the  wife  fhall  have  her  husband’s  whole  lands  &c 
for  her  dower.  ’ 

Thus,  at  Orleton  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  reliCt  of  a 
Copyhold  tenant  is  admitted  to  her  Free  Bench,  i.  e.  to  all  her 
husband  s  copyhold  land,  during  her  life,  at  the  next  court 
sifter  her  husband  s  death. 

In  the  manors  of  Eaft,  and  Weft  Em  borne  in  Berks  if  a 
cuftomary  tenant  die,  the  widow  fhall  have  her  Free  Bench  in 
all  his  copyhold  lands,  only  dum  fola  &  cafta  fuerit  ;  if  {he 
commit  incontinency,  Ihe  forfeits  her  eftate  :  but  if  ftie  will 
come  into  court  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his 
tail  in  her  hand,  rehearfing  a  certain  form  of  words,  the 

lteward  is  bound  by  the  cuftom  to  reftore  her  to  her  Free 
Bench. 

The  like  cuftoms  are  in  the  manor  of  Chadleworth  in 
Berks;  that  of  Tor  in  Devonfhire,  and  other  parts  of  the 

*  y  Lir« 

Free  Bord*,  Franc  Bord—  In  fome  places  three  feet  in 
others  more,  and  in  others  lefs,  is  claimed  by  way  of  Free 
Bord  beyond,  or  without  the  fence. 

*  Et  totum  bofeum,  quod  <vocatur  Brendevvode,  cum  Franc  Bordo 
duorum  pedum ,  &  dimid.  per  circuitum  illius  bofei.  Mon 
Ang.  2^  Part,  fol.  241. 

Free  Chapel ,  is  a  chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him 
exempted  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  ordinary.  See  Cha¬ 
pel. 

Though  a  fubjeCI  may  be  licenfed  by  the  king  to  build  fiich 
a  chapel ;  and  by  his  charter  may  exempt  it  from  the  vifita- 
tion  of  the  bifhop,  &c. 

Free,  or  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not  fubie&  to 
any  particular  prince  ;  but  governed,  like  republicks,  by  their 
own  magiftrates.  See  Empire. 

There  were  Free  cities,  libera  civitates,  even  under  the  an¬ 
tient  Roman  empire:  fuch  were  thofe  to  whom  the  emperor, 
by  the  advice,  or  confent  of  the  fenate,  gave  the  privilege  of 
appoint, ng  their  own  magiftrates,  and  governing  themfelves 
by  their  own  Jaws.  See  City. 

Free  Fair,  fee  the  article  Fair. 

Free  Fee ,  fee  the  article  Fee. 


Free  AFafan,  fee  the  article  Mason. 

Free  Port,  fee  the  article  Port. 

Fr  e  e  State,  is  a  republic,  governed  by  magiftrates;  elected  by 
the  free,  fuffrages  of  the  inhabitants.  See  S  t  a  t  E. 

Free  Stone ,  a  wbitifli  ftone,  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  works  like  alabafter  ;  but  more  hard,  and  durable  ;  be- 
ing  of  excellent  ufe  in  building,  ffc.  See  St  one. 

It  is  a  kind  of  greet,  but  finer  fanded,  and  a  fmoother  ftone ; 
and  is  called  Freefone  from  its  being  of  fuch  a  conftitution  as 
to  be  cut  freely  in  any  dire&ion. 

Free  Stool,  fee  the  article  F  r  i  d  s  t  o  l  l. 

Free  Thinker ,  fee  the  article  Deist. 

Free  Warren,  the  power  of  granting,  or  denying  licenfe  to 

P  bunt  fuch  and  hen  ground.  She  Warren. 

Free  Will ,  fee  the  article  Will. 

FREEBOOTER,  or  Flibuster,  a  name  given  to  the  pi¬ 
rates,  who  fcour  the  American  feas :  particularly  fuch  as 
make  war  againft  the  Spaniards.  See  B  u  c  c  a  n  ee  r. 

The  french  call  them  Flibujlers,  deducing  the  word  from  the 
Enghlh  flibote,  or  fly  bote  j  by  reafon  the  firft  adventurers  of 
this  kind  were  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  who  made  their 
excurfions  with  flybotes,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Enghlh. 

■b' F  D  O  M,  the  quality,  or  ftate  of  being  Free.  See  Free 
and  Franchise. 

F  R  e  E  d  o  m  of  a  City,  Town,  &c.  denotes  a  right,  or  capacity 
of  exercifing  a  certain  trade,  or  employment  in  a  city  or 
town  corporate  j  and  of  being  eledled  to  the  dignities,  and 
offices  thereof;  procured  regularly  by  ferving  an  apprentice- 
mip  ;  but  fometimes  purchafed  with  money  ;  and  fometimes 

conferred  as  a  favour  or  compliment.  See  City,  Corpo¬ 
ration,  fcfc.  5 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  a  ftate,  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  wherein 
aJl  the  motions  of  our  will  are  in  our  own  power  ;  and  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  on  this,  or  that  ;  to  do  good  or 
evil  Without  any  force,  orconftraint  from  any  external  caufe 
whatever.  See  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  Confcience,  feeLtBERTY,  and  Tolera^ 

T  I  O  N. 


The  fchoolmen  diftinguifti  two  kinds  of  this  Freedom.— viz 
R  B  e  D  o  M  of  Contradiction,  whereby  we  are  at  our  choice  to 
will,  or  mil ;  to  love,  or  not  love,  &c. 

us,  if  I  gwe  my  friend  a  power  to  take  my  horfe  ;  that 
friend  lias  Freedom  of  contradiction,  with  refpeeft  to  the 

hfrnli  fince  1Snn  hlS  OWn  power’  either  to  ufe  or  let 
him  alone.  See  Go N  T  r  a  d  i  c  T  i o  n. 

Freedom  of  Contrariety,  or  of  Contraries,  is  that  whereby 

“r^r°d<T0d’  °revili  be  vinuous,  or  vi¬ 
cious  ;  take  a  horfe,  or  a  lion.  ’ 

Thus,  if  l  offer  my  friend  a  horfe,  or  a  lion  s  and  give  him 
h,s  option  of  the  two,  he  it  faid  to  have  a  liberty  ffcontZ 
over  the  horfe  and  lion.  See  ConTkarLty. 

i„  h  !°Slclans  cl;a’oe  (his  as  a  faulty,  or  unartful  divifton  - 
regard  one  member  of  the  divifion  is  contained  in  the  other’ 
a  fpecies  in  the  genius  :  for  whatever  is  free,  it.  refpea  of 
con, rad, a, on  ,s  alfo  free  in  refpea  of  contrariety  ;  though 
not  vice  verfa  ;  for  if  it  be  free  for  my  friend  to  take  the 

It’  °h  ‘°n  ;  i*  hc  alf°  for  hi“>  «»  kt  them  both 
alone  but  he  may  be  free  to  take  one  of  them,  without  a 
Freedom  of  chufing  which  to  take. 

Yet  is  thediftindhon  of  fome  ufe;  as  it  intimates  that  the  will 
is  not  always  poileffed  of  both  kinds  of  Freedom ;  and  that  the 
matter,  or  fubjeCt  of  the  two  is  different 

The  will,  though  free  has  not  a  liberty  of  contrariety  - 

,7?  .Z  a' '  UUth  be‘"S  pr°P°fed  t0  ‘he  mind  Sir' 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  we  have  a  power  Zf 

Zhin ,  ,  T’  by  d:verti"g  our  toTome- 

thing  elfe  but  we  have  not  a  power  of  diffenting  from  Sat 

propofition,  and  judging  that  the  whole  is  no,  glateTthan 

Hence,  moralifts  commonly  hold,  that  with  refpea  to  the 
fupreme  good,  mankind  has  a  liberty  of  contradlAlm 
mafmuch  as  he  may  abftain  from  the  love,  or  purfuit  there- 
nefs^  nota  bbertyof^ contrariety,  whereby  to  hate  good- 

Add,  that  though  the  human  mind  may  have  a  Freedom  of 
contradiction,  with  refpeCt  to  all  obieds  even  th/r  * 
good  itfelf;  yet  the  „f  ,  fttataK 

certain  particulars^  which  either  are,  or  appear  to  be  good 
the  Will  having  fuch  a  natural  propenfity  to  good,  that  ifean' 
not  defite  evil,  but  under  the  notion  and  appearance  of  g  “d" 

See  Good,  and  Evil;  fee  alfoNE  cessit  y  S  ‘ 

fee  the  article  Deism.  ' 

FREEHOLD,  Frank  Tenement  cr 

turn,  is  land,  or  tenement,  which  a  man  holds  W  eneme^‘ 
fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life!  "  holds  In  fee 

Fre,bold\S  of  two  kinds ;  in  ded,  and  in  law 
The  firft  is  the  real  poffeffinn  j 

fee  tail,  or  for  life:  the  other  is  the  V?''  ‘“T'  in  fee> 
land  or  tenement  before  his  entry,  or  feW  “  “  fUCh 

VLZ'lmft  -  a  ”a"  ^ 

in  ice,  or  lor  life.  See  F  E  e,  and  O  f  f  i  c  e 

s^v/lTe  n  1g  /!metimes  taken  in  10  ru**, 

Lam  bard 
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Lambard  obfervcs,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons  time,  Was  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  bock-land,  i.  e.  holden  by  book,  or  writing  ; 
and  folk-land,  held  without  writing. 

The  former,  he  fays,  was  held  on  far  better  condition,  and 
by  the  better  fort  of  tenants  ;  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen ; 
being  fuch  as  we  now  call  Freehold :  the  latter  was  moftly  in 
poffeflion  of  peafants  ;  being  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call 
at  the  will  of  the  Lord.  See  Bockland  and  Folkland. 

In  the  antient  laws  of  Scotland,  Freeholders  are  called  milites , 

knights. - In  reg.  judicial,  it  is  expreffed,  that  he  who  holds 

land.upon  an  execution  of  a  ftatute  merchant,  until  he  hath 
fatisfied  the  debt,  tenet  ut  liberum  tenementum  fibi  &  ajfignatis 
fuis ;  and  the  fame  of  a  tenant  per  elegit  :  the  meaning  of 
which  feems  to  be,  not  that  fuch  tenants  are  Freeholders ;  but 
as  Freeholders  for  the  time  they  have  received  profits  to  the 
value  of  their  debt.  See  St  a  t  u  t  e-M  erchant. 

FREEZE,  or  F  r  i  z  e,  in  architefture,  that  part  of  the  enta¬ 
blature  of  columns,  between  the  architrave  and  corniche. 
— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  49,  lit.  e.  and  26. 
lit.  u.  See  alfo  En  t  a  b  l  at  u  r  e. 

The  Freeze  is  properly  a  large,  flat  face,  or  member  feparat- 
ing  the  architrave  from  the  corniche.  See  Corniche. 

The  antients  call  it  Zophoros,  2c yopo?©- ,  by  reafon  it  was  ulu- 
ally  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  ;  and  our  denomination 
Freeze  has  a  like  origin,  being  formed  of  the  latin  phrygio ,  an 
embroiderer,  bccaufe  it  is  commonly  adorned  with  fculptures 
in  baffo  relievo,  imitating  embroidery. 

The  Freeze  is  fuppofed  to  be  intended  to  reprefent  the  heads  of 
the  tranfverfe  beams  that  fuftain  the  roof  or  covering. 

In  the  tufcan  order  it  is  quite  plain  :  in  the  doric,  enriched 
with  triglyphs  :  in  the  ionic,  it  is  fometimes  made  arched,  or 
fwelling,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  by  Vitruvius,  pulvina- 
tus ,  q.  d.  bolftered  :  in  the  Corinthian,  and  composite,  it  is 
frequently  joined  to  the  architrave,  by  a  little  fweep ;  and 
fometimes  to  the  corniche.  And  in  thefe  richer  orders  it  is 
ufually  adorned  with  fculpture,  figures,  compartiments,  hifto- 
ries,  foliages,  feftoons,  bfc.  See  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 

••  b'c. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  Freeze ,  it  is  in  general  much  the  fame 
with  that  at  the  architrave.  —  The  tufcan  Freeze ,  Vitruvius 
makes  30  minutes  ;  Vignola  35  ;  Palladio,  who  makes  it 
fwelling,  gives  it  but  26  ;  and  Scamozzi  42.  The  doric,  in 
Vitruvius  and  Vignola,  is  30  or  40  minutes  ;  in  Palladio,  &c. 
4,5.  The  ionic,  Vitruvius  makes  flat,  adorned  with  acan¬ 
thus  leaves,  lions,  &c.  and  makes  it  30  minutes  high  :  Vig¬ 
nola,  who  alfo  makes  it  flat,  gives  it  45  minutes  ;  and  Palla¬ 
dio,  who  makes  it  convex,  or  fwelling,  27  minutes  ;  and 
Scamozzi  28.  The  Corinthian,  Vitruvius  enriches  with  acan¬ 
thus  leaves,  human  figures,  &c.  and  makes  its  height  37  mi¬ 
nutes,  Vignola,  45,  Palladio  28  ;  and  Scamozzi  3  1’.  Laft- 
ly,  the  compofite,  which  in  Vitruvius  is  fet  with  cartoozes, 
and  carved  between  them,  is  5 24-  minutes;  Vignola,  who 
makes  it  like  Vitruvius,  only  gives  it  45  minutes  ;  Palladio, 
who  makes  it  fwelling,  only  30  ;  and  Scamozzi,  32. 

From  the  variety  of  enrichments  praftifed  on  the  Freezes , 
they  become  varioufty  denominated,  as 

Convex ,  or  pulvinated  Freezes,  are  thofe  whofe  profile  is  a 
curve  ;  the  beft  proportion  whereof,  is,  when  drawn  on  the 
bafe  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

In  fome  the  fwelling  is  ©nly  a-top,  as  in  a  confole,:  in  others 
at  bottom,  as  in  a  ballufter. 

Flourijhed  Freezes  are  thofe  enriched  with  rinds  of  imaginary 
foliages ;  as  the  corinthian  Freeze  of  the  frontifpiece  of  Nero  : 
or  with  natural  leaves,  either  in  clufters,  or  garlands  :  or  con¬ 
tinued,  as  in  the  ionic  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre. 

Hijlorical  Freezes  are  thofe  adorned  with  bafs-relievo’s,  re- 
prefenting  hiftories,  facrifices,  bfc.  as  that  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome. 

Marine  Freezes,  are  thofe  reprefenting  fea-horfes,  tritons, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  fea  ;  or  fhells,  baths,  grotto’s,  &c. 

Rujl  ic  Freezes,  are  thofe  whofe  courfes  are  rufticated,  or  im- 
boffcd  ;  as  the  tufcan  Freeze  of  Palladio. 

Symbolical  Freezes,  are  thofe  adorned  with  the  attributes  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  as  the  corinthian  of  the  temple  behind  the  capitol  at 
Rome,  whereon  are  reprefented  the  inftruments  and  appa¬ 
ratus  of  facrifice. 

Freeze  of  the  capitol ,  fee  H  y  p  o  t  r  a  cTt  e  l  i  v  m. 

Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cloth,  or  fluff ;  fee  Frize. 

FREEZING,  Congelation ,  in' phyfiology,  the  fixing  of  a 
fluid,  or  depriving  it  of  its  natural  mobility,  by  the  aftion  of 
cold  :  or  the  aft  of  converting  a  fluid  fubflance  into  a  firm, 
coherent,  rigid  one,  called  Ice.  See  Ice,  and  Cold. 

The  Cartefians  define  Freezing  by  the  quietude,  or  refling  of 
a  fluid  body,  hardened  by  cold;  which  follows  naturally  enough 
from  their  notion  of  fluidity,  where  the  parts  are  fuppofed  to 
be  in  a  continual  motion.  See  F  e  u  i  d. 

In  effeft,  one  may  pretty  fafely  fay,  with  fome  of  thofe  philo- 
fophers,  that  water  only  freezes,  becaufe  its  parts  lofe  their 
natural  motion,  and  adhere  clofe  to  each  other.  See  F 1  r  m- 

N  E  S  S. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  Freezing  are,  1  ®  That  water,  and 
all  fluids,  oil  excepted,  dilate  in  freezing,  i.  e.  take  up  more 
fpace,  and  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  before. 

That  the  bulk,  ordimenfions  of  water  is  increafed  by  freezing. 


is  matter  of  abundant  experiment ;  and  here  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve  the  procefs  of  nature  in  this  alteration. 

A  glafs  veil'd,  then,  BD  {Tab.  Pneumat.  fig.  20.)  full  of 
water  to  D,  being  immerged  in  a  vefld  of  water,  mixed 
with  fait,  RSTV,  the  water  prefently  rifes  from  E  to  F ; 
which  feems  owing  to  the  fudden  conflriftion  of  the  veffel 
haftily  plunged  into  fo  cold  a  medium.  Soon  after,  from  the 
point  F  it  continually  defeends,  condenfing,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  point  G  ;  where,  for  fome  time,  it  feems  to  remain  at 
reft.  But  it  foon  recovers  .itfelf,  and  begins  to  expand  ;  rifing 
from  G  to  H  ;  and  from  thence,  foon  after,  by  one  violent 
leap,  mounts  to  I.  And  here  the  water  in  B  is  immediately 
feen  all  thick,  and  cloudy  ;  and  in  the  very  inftant  of  this 
leap,  is  converted  into  ice.  Add,  that  while  the  ice  is  grow¬ 
ing  harder  ;  and  fome  of  the  water  near  the  neck  of  the  Veffel 
B  is  freezing,  the  flux  of  water  is  continued  above  I,  towards 
D,  and  at  length  runs  out  at  the  veffel. 

2°  That  they  lofe  not  only  of  their  fpecific,  but  alfo  of  their 
abfolute  gravity,  by  freezing  ;  fo  that  when  thawed  again, 
they  are  found  conliderably  lighter  than  before. 

3°  That  frozen  water  is  not  quite  fo  tranfparent,  as  when  li+ 
quid  ;  and  that  bodies  do  not  perfpire  fo  freely  through  it. 

4°  That  water,  when  froze ,  evaporates  almoft  as  much  as 
when  fluid. 

50  That  water  does  not  freeze  in  vacuo;  but  requires  the 
prefence  and  contiguity  of  the  air. 

6°  That  water  which  has  been  boiled,  does  not  freeze  quite 
fo  readily  as  that  which  has  not. 

70  That  the  water  being  covered  over  with  a  furface  of  oil  of 
olives,  does  not  freeze  fo  readily  as  without  it ;  and  that  nut 
oil  abfolutely  preferves  it  under  a  ftrong  froft,  when  olive  oil 
would  not. 

8°  That  fpirit  of  wine,  nut  oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  do  not 
freeze  at  all. 

90  That  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  freezing ,  appears  all 
wrinkled  ;  the  rugae,  or  wrinkles,  being  fometimes  in  parallel 
lines,  and  fometimes  like  rays,  proceeding  from  a  centre  to 
.  the  circumference. 

The  theories  of  Freezing,  or  the  method  of  accounting  for 
thefe  phaenomena,  are  very,  numerous.  —  The  great  princi¬ 
ples  different  authors  have  gone  upon,  are  either,  that  fome 
foreign  matter  is  introduced  within  the  pores  of  the  fluid,  by 
whofe  means  it  is  fixed,  its  bulk  encreafed,  bfc. 

Or,  that  fome  matter  naturally  contained  in  the  fluid,  is  now 
expelled;  by  the  abfence  whereof  the  body  becomes  fixed, 
&c. 

Or,  that  there  is  fome  alteration  produced  in  the  texture  or 
form,  either  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  itfelf,  or  of  fome- 
thing  contained  within  it. 

To  fome  one  of  which  principles  all  the  fyftems  of  freezing 
are  reducible. 

The  Cartefians,  who  aferibe  all  to  the  quietude  of  the  parts 
of  the  fluid,  before  in  motion,  account  for  Freezing  from 
the  recefs  of  theaetherial  matter  out  of  the  pores  of  the  water. 
The  aftivity  of  that  aether,  or  fubtle  matter,  they  hold  to  be 
that  which  gave  the  particles  of  the  fluid  their  motion  :  con¬ 
sequently,  upon  the  abfence  of  this  matter,  the  fluidity  muft 
ceafe. 

Though  others  of  the  fame  feft  aferibe  Freezing  to  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  ufual  force  and  efficacy  of  the  setherial  matter, 
occafioned  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  is  incapacitated  for  agitating  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
as  ufual. 

The  Gaffendifts,  and  other  corpulcularies,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability  aferibe  the  Freezing  of  water  to  the  ingrefs  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  cold  or  frigorific  particles,  which  entering  the  liquor 
in  fwarms,  and  difperfing  themfelves  every  way  through  it, 
do  croud  into  the  minuteft  pores  of  the  water,  and  hinder  the 
wonted  agitation  of  its  parts  ;  wedging  it  up,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
to  the  hard  and  confiftent  body  of  ice.  And  hence  its  in- 
creafe  of  dimenfions,  coldnefs,  &c. 

This  intromiflion  of  a  foreign  frigorific  matter,  they  fuppofe 
effential  to  congelation ;  as  that  which  charafterifes  and  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  coagulation  :  the  latter  being  effefted  indif¬ 
ferently  by  a  hot,  or  cold  mixture ;  but  the  former  only  by 
a  cold  one.  See  Coagulation. 

Of  what  kind  thefe  frigorific  particles  are,  or  how  they  pro¬ 
duce  their  effeft,  is  matter  of  debate ;  and  has  given  occafion 
to  various  fyftems. 

Hobbes  will  have  them  to  be  common  air, which  intruding  into 
the  water  in  congelation,  entangles  itfelf  with  the  particles  of 
the  fluid,  prevents  their  motion,  and  produces  thole  numerous 
bubbles  obferved  in  ice  ;  thus  expanding  its  bulk,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  fpecifically  lighter :  but  this  opinion  is  overturned  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  fhews  that  water  will  freeze  in  veffels  herme¬ 
tically  fealed,  and  into  which  the  air  can  have  no  ingrefs  ;  yet 
the  bubbles  will  be  as  numerous  herein,  as  in  that  froze  in 
the  open  air.  Add,  that  oil  is  condenfed,  in  freezing  :  con- 
fequently,  the  air  cannot  there  be  the  caufe. 

Others,  and  thofe  the  greateft  number,  will  have  the  freezing 
matter  to  be  a  fait ;  arguing,  that  an  excefs  of  cold  will  ren¬ 
der  water  torpid ;  but  never  congeal  it,  without  fait.  They 
are  faline  particles,  fay  they,  and  thofe  diffolved  and  mixed 
in  a  due  proportion,  that  are  the  chief  caufe  of  Freezing : 
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congelation  bearing  a  near  relation  to  cryftallization.  See 

Crystallization. 

This  fait,  they  fuppofe  of  the  nitrous  kind  ;  and  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  air,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  abound  in 
nitre.  See  A  i  r,  and  N  i  t  r  e. 

How  the  particles  of  nitre  may  prevent  the  fluidity  of  water, 
is  pretty  eafily  accounted  for  :  thefe  panicles  are  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  many  rigid,  pointed  fpicula,  which  are  eafily  driven 
into  the  ftamina,  or  globules  of  the  water;  which  thus  be¬ 
coming  varioufly  mingled  and  entangled  therewith,  by  de¬ 
grees  infeeble  and  deftroy  the  motion  thereof. 

The  reafon  this  efte£t  only  anles  in  fevere  winter  weather, 
is,  that  it  is  then  only  that  the  retarding  aftion  of  the  nitrous 
fpicula,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  power  or  principle  where¬ 
by  the  fluid  is  otherwife  kept  in  motion,  or  difpofed  for  mo¬ 
tion.  See  Flu  id. 

This  opinion  is  fupported  by  the  known  experiment  or  ar¬ 
tificial  Freezing.  —  A  quantity  of  common  fait  of  petre  bein<* 
mixed  with  fnow,  or  ice  pulverifed  ;  and  the  mixture  dif- 
foived  by  the  fire  :  upon  immerging  a  tube  full  of  water  in 
the  folution  ;  the  water,  that  part  of  it  next  the  mixture, 
prefen tly  freezes,  even  in  warm  air.  Whence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  fpicula  of  the  fait,  by  the  gravity  of  the  mixture, 
and  of  the  incumbent  air,  are  driven  through  the  pores  of 
the  glafs,  and  mixed  with  the  water  :  for  that  it  is  the  fait 
has  the  effea,  is  evident  ;  inafmuch  as  we  know  affuredly 
that  the  particles  of  water  cannot  find  their  way  through  the 
pores  of  glafs.  In  thefe  artificial  Freezings  whatever  part  the 
mixture  is  applied  in,  there  is  prefently  produced  a  fkin,  or 
lamina  of  ice;  whether  at  top,  or  bottom  ;  or  on  the  fides  : 
by  reafon  there  is  always  a  flock  of  faline  corpufcles,  fufficient 
to  overpower  the  corpufcles  of  fire:  but  natural  congela¬ 
tions  are  confined  to  the  top  of  the  water,  where  the  fait  mofl 
abounds. 

Againft  this  fyflem  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle  conjecture  pour 
exphquer  la  nature  de  la  glace,  objefts,  that  it  does  not  appear, 
that  nitre  always  enters  the  compofition  of  ice  ;  but  that  if  it 
did,  it  would  come  fhort  of  accounting  for  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  effects.  For  how,  for  inftance,  fhould  the  particles  of 
nitre,  by  entering  the  pores  of  water,  and  fixing  the  parts, 
oblige  the  water  to  dilate  and  render  it  fpecifically  lighter  ? 
Naturally  they  fhould  augment  its  weight.  This  difficulty, 
with  fome  others,  fhew  the  neceffity  of  a  new  theory.  That 
author,  therefore,  advances  the  following  one,  which  feems 
to  folve  the  phaenomena  in  a  more  eafy,  and  Ample  manner  ; 
as  not  depending  on  the  precarious  admiffion  or  extrufion  of 
any  heterogeneous  matter. 

"Water,  then,  freezes  in  the  winter  only,  becaufe  its  parts 
being  more  clofely  joined  together,  mutually  embarrafs  one 
another,  and  lofe  all  the  motion  they  had  :  and  the  caufe  of 
this  clofer  union  of  the  water,  is  the  air;  or  rather  an  alter 
ation  in  the  fpring  and  force  of  the  air. 

That  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  particles  of  grofs  air, 

.  Interfperled  among  the  globules  of  water,  is  abundantly  evi¬ 
dent  from  experiment :  and  that  each  particle  of  air  has  the 
virtue  of  a  fpring,  is  confeifed  :  now,  this  author  argues, 
that  the  fmall  fprings  of  grofs  air  mixed  with  the  water,  have 
more  force  in  cold  winter  weather,  and  unbend  themfelves 
more,  than  at  other  times.  Hence,  thofe  fprings  thus  unbend¬ 
ing  themfelves  on  one  fide,  and  the  external  air  continuing  to 
prefs  the  furface  of  the  water  on  the  other  ;  the  particles  of 
water  thus  conflringed  and  locked  up  together,  mull  lofe  their 
motion  and  fluidity,  and  form  a  hard  conliflent  body  :  till  a 
relaxation  of  the  fpring  of  the  air,  from  an  increafe  of  heat, 
reduce  the  particles  to  their  old  dimenfions,  and  leave  room 
for  the  globules  to  flow  again. 

But  this  fyflem  has  its  foible:  the  principle  on  which  it 
Hands,  may  be  demonflrated  to  be  falfe.  The  fpring,  or  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  air  is  not  increafed  by  cold  ;  but  diminifhed.  Air 
expands  itfelf  by  heat,  and  condenfes  by  cold  :  and  it  is  demon- 
ilrated  in  pneumatics,  that  the  elaftic  force  of  expanded  air, 
is  to  that  of  the  fame  air  condenfed  ;  as  its  bulk  when  rari- 
fied,  to  its  bulk  condenfed.  See  Elasticity,  and  Air. 

We  do  not  know,  whether  it  is  worth  mentioning,  what 
fome  authors  have  advanced,  to  account  for  the  increafe  of 
bulk  and  diminution  offpecific  gravity  of  frozen  water,  viz. 
that  the  aqueous  particles,  in  their  natural  date,  were  nearly 
cubes,  and  fo  filled  that  fpace  without  the  interpofition  of 
many  pores:  but  that  by  congelation  they  are  changed  from 
cubes,  to  fpheres  ;  whence  a  neceffity  of  a  deal  of  empty 
fpace  between  them.  Cubic  particles  are  certainly  much  lefs 
proper  to  conflitute  a  fluid,  than  fpherical  ones :  and  fpheri- 
cal  particles  lefs  difpofed  to  form  a  fixt,  than  cubic  ones. — 
Thus  much  the  nature  of  fluidity  and  firmnefs  eafily  fuggefls. 
After  all,  for  a  confiftent  theory  of  Freezing ,  we  mult  recur 
cither  to  the  frigorific  matter  of  the  corpulcularians ;  confi- 
dered  under  the  light  and  advantages  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
fophy  :  or  to  the  retherial  matter  of  the  Cartefians,  under  the 
improvements  of  Monf.  Gauteron,  in  the  Memoirs  de  r  Aca¬ 
demic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  an.  1709. 

Each  of  which  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  ;  and  leave  the  reader  to 
make  his  choice.  — -For  the  ftrjl :  a  number  of  cold,  faline 
corpufcles  being  introduced  into  the  interftices,  between  the 
globules  of  water  ;  may  be  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  be  within 
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the  fpheres  of  one  another’s  atti'adlions ;  the  confequencc  of 
which  mult  be,  that  they  will  cohere  into  one  folid,  or  firm 
body  :  till,  heat  afterwards  feparating  them,  and  putting  them 
into  various  motions,  breaks  this  union,  and  feparates  the 
particles  fo  far  from  one  another,  that  they  get  out  of  the  dif- 
tance  ol  the  attracting  force,  and  into  the  verge  of  the  repel¬ 
ling  force;  and  then  the  water  re-alfumes  its  fluid  form, 
for,  that  cold  and  Freezing  do  arife  from  fome  fubllance  of  a 
faline  nature  floating  in  the  air,  feems  probable  hence,  that  all 
falts,  and  more  eminently  fome  particular  ones,  when  mixed 
with  fnow,  or  ice,  do  prodigioufly  increafe  the  force  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  cold  :  add,  that  all  faline  bodies  do  produce  a  lliffnels 
and  rigidity  in  the  parts  ol  thofe  bodies,  into  which  they 
enter. 

Microfcopical  obfervations  upon  falts  manifell,  that  the  figures 
of  fome  falts,  before  they  flhoot  in'to  maftes,  are  thin,  double, 
wedge-like  particles,  which  have  abundance  of  furface  with 
refpect  to  their  folidity  (the  reafon  why  they  fwim  in  water, 
when  once  raifed  in  it,  though  fpecifically  heavier.)  Thefe 
fmall  points  of  the  fait  getting  into  the  pores  of  the  water, 
whereby  alfo  they  are  in  fome  meafure  fufpended  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time  (when  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  ftrong  enough  to 
dilfolve  the  falts  into  a  fluid,  to  break  their  points,  are  to 
keep  them  in  perpetual  motion)  being  lefs  difturbed,  and  more 
at  liberty  to  approach  one  another;  and  by  fhooting  into  cryf- 
tals  of  the  form  above  mentioned,  do,  by  their  extremities, 
infinuate  themfelves  into  the  minuted:  pores  of  water,  and 
by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a  folid  form. 

F urther,  there  arc  many  little  volumes,  or  particles  of  air, 
included  at  feveral  diftances  both  in  the  pores  of  the  watry 
particles,  and  in  the  interftices  left  by  the  fpherical  figures. 

By  the  infatuation  of  the  faline  cryftals,  the  volumes  of  air  are 
driven  out  of  the  watry  particles  ;  and  many  of  them  unit- 
ing,  form  larger  volumes,  which  thereby  have  a  greater  force 
to  expand  themfelves,  than  when  difperled  ;  and  fo  both  en¬ 
large  the  dimenfions,  and  leflfen  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
water,  thus  congealed  into  ice. 

Hence  alfo  we  may  conceive,  how  water  impregnated  with 
falts,  fulphurs,  or  earths,  which  are  not  eafily  diflolveable, 
may  form  itfelf  into  metals,  minerals,  gums,  and  other  fof- 
fils  ;  the  parts  of  thefe  mixtures  becoming  a  cement  to  the 
particles  of  water,  or  getting  into  their  pores,  change  them 
into  thefe  different  fubftances.  See  Salt,  and  Water. 

For  the  fecond :  as  an  etherial  matter  or  medium  is  generally 
allowed  the  caufe  of  the  motion  of  fluids ;  (fee  M  E  D  1  u  m  :) 
and  as  the  air  itfelf  has  all  its  motion  from  the  fame  principle  j 
it  follows,  that  all  fluids  mull  remain  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  fix¬ 
ity,  when  the  matter  lofes  of  its  neceflary  force.  Of  confe- 
quence,  the  air  being  lefs  warmed  in  the  winter  time,  from 
the  obliquity  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  the  air  is  denfer,  and 
more  fixed  in  winter,  than  any  other  feafon  of  the  year. 

But  further,  from  divers  experiments  we  have  learned,  that 
the  air  contains  a  fait,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  nitre. 
This  granted,  and  the  denfity  of  the  air  allowed,  it  follows* 
that  the  molecules  of  this  nitre  muft  likewife  be  brought 
nearer  together,  and  thickened  by  the  condenfation  of  the  air : 
as,  on  the  contrary,  a  rarefatftion  of  the  air,  and  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  its  fluidity,  muft  divide  and  feparate  them. 

If  now  the  fame  thing  happen  to  all  liquors  that  have  im¬ 
bibed  or  diffolved  any  fait  ;  if  the  warmth  of  the  liquid  keep 
the  fait  exadlly  divided  ;  and  if  the  coolnefs  of  a  cellar,  or  of 
ice  give  occalion  to  the  molecules  of  the  diffolved  fait  to  ap¬ 
proach,  run  into  each  other,  and  ffioot  into  cryftals  :  why 
fhould  the  air,  which  is  allowed  a  fluid,  be  exempt  from  rbe 
general  law  of  fluids  ?  1 

It  is  true,  the  nitre  or  the  air  being  groffer  in  cold  weather  than 
hot,  muft  have  lefs  velocity  :  but  Hill,  the  produft  of  its 
augmented  mafs,  into  the  velocity  remaining,  will  aive  it  a 
greater  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion.  Nor  is  any 
thing  further  required  to  make  this  fait  a£l  with  greater  force 
againft  the  parts  of  fluids:  and  probably,  this  is^the  caufe  of 
the  great  evaporation  in  frofty  weather. 

This  aerial  nitre  mull  promote  the  concretion  of  liquids  •  for 
it  is  not  the  air,  nor  yet  the  nitre  it  contains,  that  gives  the 
motion  to  fluids  :  it  is  the  etherial  medium.  From  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  force  of  that,  therefore,  arifes  a  diminution  of 
motion  of  the  reft. 

Now  the  etherial  matter,  weak  enough  of  itfelf  in  the  winter 
time,  muft  lofe  Hill  more  of  its  force  by  its  adion  againft  air 
condenfed  and  loaded  with  large  molecules  of  fait.  It  muft 
therefore,  lofe  of  its  force  in  cold  weather,  and  become  lefs 
difpofed  to  maintain  the  motion  of  fluids.  In  a  word  the 
air,  during  froft,  may  be  elleemed  like  the  ice  imprecated 
with  fait,  wherewith  we  ice  ou,  liquors  in  fumme^ 
Thofe  liquors,  m  all  probability^,  from  a  diminution  of 
the  motion  of  the  etherial  medium,  by  its  aSing  againft  the 
ice  and  fait  together :  and  the  air,  for  all  its  fcorching  heat, 

is  not  able  to  prevent  its  concretion.  See  ther 
1  it  e  e  z  1  n  g  Mixture  a  preparation  for  the  artificial’congela- 
la t ion  of  water,  and  other  liquors  /  b 

All  kinds  of  fairs  whether alcaUzate,  or  acid;  and  even  all 
fpirits,  as  thofe  of  wines,  &e.  as  alfo  fugar,  and  faccharum 
baturm,  mixed  with  fnow,  are  capable  of  freezing  moft  flu¬ 
ids  ;  and  the  lame  cffedl  is^produced  in  a  very  great  degree 
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by  a  million  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fpirit  of  nitre  with  fnow  : 
Thus  Mr.  Boyle. 

Monf.  Homberg  obferves  the  fame  of  equal  quantities  of  cor- 
rolive  fublimate,  and  fal  armoniac*  with  four  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  diftilled  vinegar.  See  Waters. 

Freezing  Rain ,  or  Raining  Ice ,  a  very  uncommon  kind  of 
fhower,  which  fell  in  the  weft  of  England,  in  December, 
anno  1672  ;  whereof  we  have  divers  accounts  in  the  Pbilofo- 
phical  Tranfaffiions.  See  Rain. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above  ground,  as  a 
bough*  or  the  like;  immediately  fettled  into  ice  ;  and  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles,  broke  all  down  with  its 
weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on  the  fnow,  immediatelyyLjzz’ 
into  ice,  without  finking  in  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deftruftion  of  trees,  beyond  anything 
in  all  hiftory  :  “  had  it  concluded  with  feme  guft  of  wind,” 
fays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot,  “  it  might  have  been  of  terrible 
“  confequence.” 

I  weighed  the  fprig  of  an  afh  tree,  of  juft  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  ;  the  ice  on  which  weighed  fixteen  pound. — Some 
were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air  ;  till  they  difeerned 
it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs,  dafhed  againft  each  other.” 
Dr.  Beale  obferves,  that  there  was  no  confiderable  froft  ob- 
ferved  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  ;  whence  he  concludes, 
that  a  froft  may  be  very  fierce  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome 
hills,  and  plains  ;  while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two,  three 
or  four  foot  diftance  above  the  ground,  rivers,  lakes,  &c 
And  may  wander  about  very  furious  in  fome  places,  and  re 
mifs  in  others,  not  far  oft.  The  froft  was  followed  by  glow 
ing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  forwardnefs  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
See  Frost. 

Freezing,  in  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  fee  Fri sing. 
FR.EEZELAND,  FriEZELAND,  orFRIZELANO, 
Morfe ,  in  war,  the  fame  with  Cbeval  de  Frife.  See  Che- 
v  A  L  de  Frife. 

F  R  E  G 1 T  Claufum ,  fee  the  article  Clausum. 
FREIGHT,  fee  the  article  Fraight. 

FRENCH,  Francois,  abfolutely  ufed,  fignifies  the  language 
of  the  people  of  France.  See  Language. 

1  he  French ,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  no  original,  or  mother-lan- 
guage  ;  but  a  medley  of  feveral  :  fcarce  any  language,  but  it 
iias  borrowed  words,  or  perhaps  phrafes,  from. 

T.  he  languages  that  prevail  moft,  and  that  are,  as  it  were,  the 
bafis  thereof,  are  i°  The  Celtic  ;  whether  that  were  a  parti¬ 
cular  language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dialed:  of  the 
Gothic,  as  fpoke  in  the  weft,  and  north.  20  The  Latin, 
which  the  Romans  carried  with  them  into  the  Gauls,  when 
they  made  the  conqueft  thereof.  And  30  the  Teutonic,  or 
that  dialed  of  the  1  eutonic  fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they 
pa/Ted  the  Rhine,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  Gauls. 

Of  thefe  three  languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  was  the  French  formed  ;  fuch  as  it  is  now  found. 

Its  progrefs  was  very  flow  ;  and  both  the  Italian  andSpanifti 
were  regular  languages  long  before  the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois,  that  the 
French  ^  tongue  firft  began  to  be  polifhed  ;  and  that  in  the  re- 
gifteroi  the  chamber  of  accounts  of  that  time,  there  is  a  pu- 
rity  fecn  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  prefen t  age. 

However,  the  French  was  ftill  a  very  impeded  language  till 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  cuftom  of  fpeakin|  Latin  at 
the  bar,  and  of  writing  the  public  ads  and  inllruments  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  that  language,  had  made  them  overlook 
the  French ,  their  own  language.  Add,  that  the  preceding 
ages  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ignorance,  owing  in  good 
meafure  to  the  long  and  calamitous  wars,  which  France  ^had 
been  engaged  in :  whence,  the  French  nobleffe  deemed  it  a 
kind  of  merit,  not  to  know  any  thing  ;  and  the  generals  re¬ 
garded  little,  whether  or  no  they  wrote  and  talked  politely, 
provided  they  could  but  fight  well. 

But  Francis  I.  who  was  the  reftorer  of  learning,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  learned  ;  changed  the  face  of  things ;  and  after 
his  time  Henry  Stevens  printed  his  book  De  la  Precedence  du 
Language  Francois. 

The  change  was  become  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century;  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coeffeteau, 
and  Malherbe  contributed  towards  bringing  it  to  perfection  : 
which  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  compleated,  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of the  French  academy  ;  an  afiembly,  wherein  the  moft 
diftinguiftied  perfons  of  the  church,  the  fword,  and  the  gown 
have  been  members.  See  Academy. 

Nor  did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  contribute  a  little  to 
t  ie  improvement  of  the  language.  The  perfonal  qualities  of 
that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  rendered  his  court  the  politeft  in  Eu- 
rope.  Wlt  and  magnificence  feemed  to  vie  ;  and  his  gene¬ 
rals  might  have  difputed  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  the 
g  ory  0  writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fighting. 

.  r;'n.court,>  1  ee  eSance>  and  purity  of  the  language  fpread 

!  and  now  there  is  no  b^ but 

Of  °rf  the  chara£l"s  of  &'*ch  language  is  to  be  natural 
and  ealy.  1  he  words  are  ranged  in  it  much  in  the  fame  order 
as  the  ideas  in  our  minds ;  ,n  which  it  differs  exceedingly  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  where  the  inverfion  of  the  natural  or 
dcr  of  words  is  reputed  a  beauty. - Indeed  the  Hebrew 


furpaftes  even  the  French  in  this  point;  but  then  it  comes  fhort 
of  it  in  copioufnefs  and  variety.  __  See  Hebrew. 

It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  the  fimplicity  wherewith  the  moods  of  verbs  are 
formed  ;  the  Englifh  has  the  advantage,  not  only  over  the 
French ,  but  over  all  the  known  languages  in  the  world  :  but 
then  the  turns,  the  expreflions,  and  the  idioms  of  the  Eng- 
Jifti  are  fometimes  fo  quaint,  and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a 
good  deal  of  the. advantage  which  its  grammatical  fimplicity 
gives  it  over  the  reft.  See  English. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words  ;  wherein  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and  Englifh.  This 
the  French  authors  own  a  great  difadvantagein  their  language; 
the  Greek  and  Dutch  deriving  a  great  part  of  their  force  and 
•energy  from  the  compofition  of  words ;  and  frequently  ex¬ 
prefling  that  in  one  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot 
exprefs  but  by  a  periphrafis.  And  the  diminutives  in  the 
French  are  as  few  as  the  compounds ;  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
remaining  in  ufe  having  loft  their  diminutive  fignification. 
But  what  diftinguifhes  the  French  moft,  is  its  juftnefs,  purity, 
accuracy,  and  flexibility. 

French  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  extenfive  language  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  policy  of  ftates  and  courts  has  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  minifters  of  princes,  and  their  officers,  &c.  And 
the  tafte  of  arts  and  fciences  has  had  the  fame  effe<ft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  learned. 

In  Germany,  and  elfewhere,  the  princeffes  and  perfons  of  di- 
ftindftion  value  themfelves  on  underftanding  French :  and 
in  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  almoft  as  much  known  as 
the  language  of  the  country:  though  the  court  of  Vienna  is 
an  exception  from  this  rule.  French  is  there  very  little  ufed  : 
The  emperor  Leopold  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  fpoke  in  his 
court :  the  Latin  and  Italian  are  there  cultivated  inftead  of  it. 
This  extenhvenefs  of  the  French  language  is  no  modern  ad¬ 
vantage  :  William  the  conqueror  gave  laws  to  England  in  the 
French  language  ;  and  the  antient  cuftoms  of  moft  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands  are  wrote  in  the  fame. 

Laftly,  the  French  is  the  fame  language  every  where;  not 
only  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  but  in  all  the  places 
where  it  is  fpoke,  out  of  France. 

The  feveral  nations  who  fpeak  Sclavonic,  do  not  fo  much 
fpeak  the  fame  language,  as  different  dialects  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  In  feveral  parts  of  Europe  there  are  as  many  different 
languages,  as  there  are  ftates  ;  and  in  Italy  there  are  reckoned 
no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  dialeds,  fome  of  which  differ  as 
much  fiom  the  common  Italian  as  from  the  French ,  or  Spa- 
niftn  In  Holland,  the  feamen  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Meufe,  do  not  underftand  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and 
the  coafts  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  They  who  underftand  Caf- 
tilian,  will  not  underftand  the  language  of  Catalonia  and  Cer- 
dana.  T.  he  High  Dutch  is  not  the  fame  in  Sweden,  as  in 
Jutland:  in  the  low  countries,  as  at  Lubeck.  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Croatia,  &(.  are  countries  belonging  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  ;  yet  fpeak  a  language  different  from  that  fpoke  at  Vienna. 
The  king  of  Sweden,  when  he  fpeaks  the  language  of  his 
country,  will  not  be  underftood  by  his  fubjeeffs  in  Pomerania, 
Lapland,  &c.  And  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  with  regard  to  his  fubjeefs  of  Norway,  and  Ice¬ 
land  :  whereas,  at  Quebec,  the  Louifiania,  Martinico,  St. 
Domingo,  Pondicheri,  &c.  they  fpeak  the  fame  language  as 
at  Paris,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  France. 

For  a  critical  acquaintance  with  what  regards  the  French 
tongue,  fee  the  Remarques  of  M.  Vaugelas ;  and  the  Obfer- 
vations  M.  Corneille  has  made  on  thofe  remarks  :  the  Re- 
marques  of  Fa.  Bouhours;  and  the  Doubts  of  a  Bas- Breton 
Gentleman,  by  the  fame  father  :  the  Converfations  of  Arijle 
and  Eugene :  the  Obfervations  of  M.  Menage,  and  his  Ety¬ 
mologies  ;  with  thofe  of  M.  Huet :  Fa.  Buffer’s  French  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  and  that  of  the  Abbe  Regnier.  Add,  the  two  dif- 
courfes  of  the  Abbe  de  Dangeau  ;  one  on  the  vowels,  and  the 
other  on  the  confonants. 


French  Breads  a  fort  of  bread  valued  for  its  lightnefs  and  de¬ 
licacy. 

It  is  piepared  by  taking  half  a  bufhel  of  fine  flower  to  ten 
e§§s?  a  pound  and  half  of  frefli  butter ;  and  into  that 
putting  as  much  yeft  with  a  manchet. — ■ — Then,  tempering 
the  whole  mafs  with  new  milk  pretty  hot,  let  it  remain  half 
an  hour  to  rife.  Which  done,  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and 
wafti  it  over  with  an  egg,  beaten  with  milk.  The  oven  not 
to  be  too  hot.  See  Baking. 


French  Character 
Fren  ch  Coins , 
French  Companies , 
French  Crown, 
French  Man, 
French  Mea fares, 
French  Money , 
French  Order , 
French  Pad/, addle, 
French  Pox, 
French  Silks, 
French  Weights, 
French  Wines ,  du¬ 
ty  on, 

Frenk. 


See/ 


^Character. 

Coins. 

Company. 

Crown. 

Fr  ANCIGENAandENGLlCERY, 
Measures. 

Money.. 

Order. 

Saddle. 

Pox. 

Silks. 

Weights. 


Duty. 

^Frank. 


FRENUM, 
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FRENUM,  ofFr^num,  fee  Fr^num 

and  Fr“.  fee  PHaHKZ,,  and  Fhrr. 

FRESCO  a  kind  of  painting  performed  on  frefh  plaifter  or 

not  Fetd^ 

nfas  ttx&s&txt 

dcred  exiremely  duraMe  :  and  never  fails  or  fall,  but  along 
V  r  r  ,  Italians,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  term  cad 

Pint,' in  T7m-  7'  C'.  4'  Ca'is  U  W°  ^ 
Fainting  in  Frefco  is  very  antient ;  having  been  nraaifed  in 

theearlieft  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.— It  Ts  chieffo  I?”  a 

on  walls  and  vaults,  newly  plaiftered  with  lime  andy  fend^but 

the  plaifter  is  only  to  be  laid,  in  proportion  as  the  painting 

goes  on  ;  no  more  being  to  be  done  at  once,  than  th/naimJ 

can  difpatch  in  a  day,  while  it  is  drv  P 

paper  m  ang>afr^  «  ufually  made  on 

paper,  to  De  calked,  and  transferred  to  the  „i  \  u  ir 

hour  after  the  plaifter  is  applied  ’  b°Ut  half 

haftilv  •  on,!  ,!  h  •  thereto  ,  both  as  it  does  not  dry  fo 

lours  on  than  a  f"6  a  bttIe  br°'™i'h>  it  it  fitter  to  lay  Co- 
lours  on,  than  a  ground  fo  white  as  ftucco  7 

io"urs  an  “a1moft^ti,nhg’  the1c°mP°"nd  =>"1  artificial  co- 
urs,  and  almolt  all  the  minerals  are  fet  afide  •  and  frame 

any  thing  ufed  but  earths ,  which  ate  capable  of  prlfervine 

iheir  colour,  defending  it  from  the  burning  of  the  hme  and 

refilling  its  fait,  which  Vitruvius  calls  its  bitternefs  ’ 

For  the  work  to  come  out  in  all  its  beauty  ;  the  colours  muft 

aid  on  quick,  while  the  plaifter  is  yet  moift  :  nor  muft 

IhL T  n6  ret°UChrd’  dr*  With  Co]ours  »«ed  up  with  the 
r  f  an  or  fize,  or  gum,  as  fome  workmen  do  ;  by 
reafon  fuch  colours  grow  blackifh  :  nor  do  any  preferve  them- 
ftW,  but  fuch  as  were  laid  on  haftily  at  firft. 

The  colours  ufed,  are  white  made  of  lime  flacked  long  a<r0 
and  white  marble  duft  ;  oker,  both  red,  and  yellow  ;  violet 
red;  verditer;  lapis  lazuli;  fmalt;  earth  black,  bV.  All 
which  are  only  ground,  and  worked  up  with  water  ;  and  molt 
of  them  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  as  the  Frefco  dries.  See 
Colour,  Verditer,  Lapis,  be. 

**  /l  ^*ne>  1S  t^lat  was  levied  within  a  year  paft. 

Weftm.  2.  c.  45.  See  Fine. 

Fresh  Force,  Frifca  Portia ,  in  law,  denotes  a  force  done 
within  forty  days.  See  Force. 

If  a  man  be  diffeifed  of  lands  or  tenements,  within  any  city 
or  borough  ;  or  deforced  from  them  after  the  death  of  his  an 
ceftors,  to  whom  he  is  heir;  or  after  the  death  of  his  tenant 
for  life,  or  in  tail ;  he  may,  within  forty  days  after  his  title 
accrued,  have  his  remedy  by  an  affize,  or  bill  of  Frefh  Force 
FrEsM  Shot,  in  the  fea  phrafe,  fignifies  the  falling  down  of 
any  great  river,  into  the  fea ;  by  means  whereof  the  fea  hath 
frefl)  water  a  good  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  —  As 
this  is  more  or  lefs,  they  call  it  a  great,  or /mail frejh  Shot. 
Fresh  Spell,  in  the  fea  language,  a  frefh  gang,  to  relieve  the 
rowers  in  the  longboat.  See  S  p  e  l  l. 

Fresh  Suite,  recens  infecutio ,  is  fuch  a  prefent  and  a&ive 
profecution  of  an  offender,  where  a  robbery  is  committed 
as  never  ceafes,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  or 
difcovered,  till  he  be  apprehended.  See  Suite.  ’ 

The  benefit  of  fuch  purfuit  of  a  felon,  is,  that  the  party  pur- 
fuing  fhall  have  his  goods  reftored  to  him  ;  whereas  other- 
wife  they  are  the  king’s. 

Frejh  Suit  is  either  within  the  view,  or  without.  Manwood 
fays,  that  upon  frejh  Suit  within  the  view,  trefpaffers  in 
the  foreft  may  be  attached  by  the  officers  purfuing  them 
though  without  the  limits  of  the  foreft.  —  Frefh  Suit  may 
continue  for  feven  years.  7 

Fresh  Water ,  is  that  not  tin&ured  or  impregnated  with  fait 
or  faline  particles*  enough  to  be  difeoverable  by  the  fenfe.  See 

Water. 

Such  generally  is  that  of  fprings,  rains,  wells,  lakes,  bV. 

See  Spring,  Rain,  Well,  Lake,  be. 

Dr.  Lifter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  and  original  ftate  of 
water  is  to  be  fait :  the  Frejbnefs  he  fuppofes  to  be  accidental, 
and  -  to  be  owing  to  the  vapours  of  plants,  and  the  breath  of 
animals  therein  ;  and  to  the  exhalations  raifed  by  the  full. 

Others  will  have  water  originall y  frejh ;  and  take  its  faltnefsto 
be  accidental :  to  account  for  which  a  great  number  of  hy- 
pothefes  have  been  framed.  See  Salt  ness. 

The  faltnefs  of  water  is  a  foreign,  and  in  moft  cafes  a  hurtful 
quality.  It  renders  it  not  only  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  but 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  body  :  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
thofe  waters,  cateris  paribus ,  are  beft,  not  only  for  drinking, 
but  for  ceconomical  ufes,  as  wafhing,  boiling,  and  brewing 
which  are  the  freeft  from  faltnefs.  ’ 

Hence,  various  methods  have  been  contrived  for  examining 
the  Frejhnefs  of  waters ;  and  of  dulcifying  or  making  fait  wa¬ 
ter  frejh. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  a  method  of  examining  the  Frejhnefs  of 
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water,  by  means  of  a  precipitate,  which  calls  dowh  any  fe¬ 
line  particles  before  floating  therein. 

Into  one  thoufend  grains  of  diftilled  water,  he  puts  one  grairl 
of  fait;  and  into  the  folution  Jets  fall  a  few  drops  of  a  ftrong 
well  nitrated  folution  of  well  refined  lilver,  diflblved  in  cleat 
aqua  fortis  j  upon  which  there  immediately  appears  a  whitiftl 
cloud  which,  though  but  flowly^  defeends  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  fettles  in  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  the  feline 
matter  of  the  fluid. 

This  method,  if  it  were  required,  would  examine  water  to 
a  greater  nicety,  than  that  here  fpecified.  It  has  difcovered 
alt  in  water,  where  there  was  but  one  grain  of  fait  in 

terfo^0^^  thoufand  times  the  weight  of  wa- 


The  experiment  was  tried  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1602. 
by  Ur.  Sloan  ;  where  it  was  likewife  found  that  a  drop  or  two, 
even  of  /pint  of  fait,  mixed  with  common  water,  would  be 
dilcovered  by  the  fame  method. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  the  fame  year,  read  a  ledure  before  the  Royal 
society,  on  a  method  of  his  own,  for  difeovering  the  fmalleft 

ftatks^  °f  falt  COnta‘ned  in  water>  on  a  Principle  of  hydro- 

The  operation  was  performed  by  means  of  a  large  poife  of 
glafs,  of  the  fhape  of  a  bolt  head ;  the  ball  thereof  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  neck  of  an  inch.  This  being 
1°  poifed,  with  red  lead  put  in  it,  as  to  make  it  very  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  frejh  water  ;  and  then  fufpended  by  the  fin  all  ftem 
which  was  graduated,  to  the  end  of  a  nice  beam  or  balance  \ 
and  the  degree  or  divifion  of  the  neck,  contiguous  to  the  fur- 
ace  of  the  water,  noted:  upon  infufing  a  quantity  of  fait, 
only  equal  to  the  two  thoufandth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 

water,  the  neck  of  the  poife  funk  near  half  an  inch  lower  in 
the  water. 

Li6  dulcifying,  or  making  of  fait  water  frejh,  is  a  fecret 
and  has  been  long  fought  with  great  attention.  —  Dr.  Lifter 
takes  the  moft  eafy,  fafe,  and  natural  way  of  procuring  frefh 
water  from  the  lea,  to  be  by  putting  fea  plants,  as  alga  ma- 

T?’  L°rJCOmm?n  fea  weed  inro  a  quantity  of  the  water,  in  a 
r  a  bead,  beak,  and  receiver:  from  which  a 

JreJh,  1  weet,  and  potable  liquor  will  continually  diftil 
Monf.  Hauton  has  at  length  declared  his  fecret  of  making  fea 
water  frejh. -It  conflfts  firft,  in  a  precipitation,  made  with 
oil  of  tartar,  which  he  can  prepare  at  a  final]  expence.  Next 
he  d.ftds  the  fea  water,  with  a  furnace  contrived  to  take  up 
little  room,  and  which,  with  a  very  little  fire,  will  diftil 
twenty- four  French  quarts  of  water  in  a  day.  For  the  cool- 
ing  thereof,  mftead  of  making  the  worm  pafs  through  a  veffel 
full  of  water  he  makes  it  pafs  through  a  Foie  made  on  pur- 
polc  out  of  the  fhip,  arid  enter  it  again  at  another;  fo  that  the 
fea  water  does  the  office  of  a  refrigeratory.  To  the  two  pro¬ 
ceeding  operations  he  joins  filtration,  which  is  performed  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  earth,  mixed  and  ftirred  with  the  diftilled 
water  ;  and  at  length  iuffered  to  fettle.  This  filtration  leaves 
it  perfectly  falubrious,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  67. 

FRET,  or  Frett,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  knot  or 
ornament,  conhftmg  of  two  lifts,  or  fillets  varioufiy  inter¬ 
laced,  or  Woven  ;  and  running  at  parallel  diftances,  equal 
to  then  breadth. — See  Fab.  Archit.  fig. 

A  neceffary  condition  ot  thefe  Frets ’ is,  ’that  every  return 
and  lnterfebhon  be  at  right  angles.  This  is  fo  indiipenfible’ 
that^  they  have  no  beauty  without  it ;  but  become  perfe&ly 

Sometimes  the  Fret  confifts  but  of  a  fingle  fillet  •  which  if 
well  managed,  may  be  made  to  fill  its  fpace  exceedingly 

Theantients  made  great  ufe  of  thefe  Frets:  the  places  they 
were  chiefly  applied  on,  were  even,  flat  members,  or  parts 
of  building;  as  the  faces  of  the  corona,  and  eves  of  cor¬ 
nices ;  under  the  roofs,  foffits,  bV.  on  the  plinths  of  bafes? 

The  appellation  was  occafioned  hence,  that  the  French  word 
Frette  literally  fign.fied  the  timber-work  of  a  roof,  which 
confifts  chiefly,  of  beams,  rafters,  be.  laid  a-crofseach  other 
and  as  it  were,  fretted.  * 

Fret*,  orFa  .LTTE,  in  heraldry,  is  a  tearing  confiftinc 
of  fix  bars,  crofted,  and  interlaced,  fret-mf.  ;  as,  in  Tab 
Herald,  fig.  39. 

*  Guillim  derives  the  word  from  the  French  rai,  net:  b«  the 
reader  will  eafily  furmlh  h.mfelf  a  better  etymology  from  the 
word  Fret ,  in  architecture.  J  £>j  « 

He  bears  dfemond  a  Fret  topaz  :  the  coat  armor  formerly  of 
the  lord  Maltrevers,  and  now  quartered  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ’ 

^cn  !r  conflJ?s  of  more  than  fix  pieces,  the  number  muft 
be  fpecified.  See  Frett  y. 

Some  call  this  the  true  Lovers  Knot ;  others,  Harrington’s 
Knot  becaufe  it  is  their  arms,  and  Nodo  firrno  the  motto 

F  P°F C  F  S  Heraldm  nodus  amatorius. 

FRETT T  or  FRETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  where  there  are 
divers  bars  laid  a-efofs  each  other.  See  F  r  e  t. 

Fretty  is  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces.  Azure,  Fretty  of 
eight  pieces  or :  the  coat  of  the  lord  Willoughby  ^ 

that  Fretty  abfolutcIy  without  any 
ddltion,  is  fi-rpofed  to  be  ot  fix  pieces  ;  that  is,  fo  many 

l»»rsf 
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bars  or  pieces  crofling  each  other:  which,  therefore,  need 
not  be  expreffed  j  but  if  there  be  more,  as  much  muft  be 
mentioned.  And  yet  Guillim  has ;  azure,  Fretty  of  fix,  ar¬ 
gent  :  the  coat  of  the  antient  lords  Elthingham  of  buliex. 

FRET- WORK.,  and  enrichment  of  Frets ;  or  place  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fomethingin  manner  thereof.  See  Fret. 

Fret-work  is  fometimes  ufed  among  us,  to  fill  up,  and  en¬ 
rich  flat,  empty  fpaces  ;  but  it  is  principally  pradtifed  in 
roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  with  plaifter  work. 

The  Italians  alfo  apply  it  to  the  mantlings  of  chimneys  writh 
great  figures  :  a  cheap  piece  of  magnificence,  and  as  durable 
almolt  within  doors,  as  harder  matters  in  the  weather. 

FRIABLE,  is  applied  to  bodies,  to  denote  them  tender  and 
brittle  ;  eafily  crumbled,  and  reduced  to  powder  between  the 
fingers  :  their  force  of  cohefion  being  fuch  as  eafily  expofes 
them  to  fuch  folution.  Such  are  pumice,  and  all  calcined 
ftones,  burnt  alum,  &c. 

Friability  is  fuppofed  to  arife  hence,  that  the  body  conlifts 
wholly  of  dry  parts,  irregularly  combined,  and  which  are 
readily  feparated,  as  having  nothing  unftuous,  or  glutinous 
to  bind  them  together.  See  Cohesion. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins  called  Frater ,  the  Ita¬ 
lians  Fra ,  and  the  French  Frere,  that  is,  Brother ,  is  a  term 
common  to  the  monks  of  all  orders ;  founded  on  this,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity,  or  brotherhood  prefumed  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  religious  perfbns  of  the  fame  convent,  or 
monaftery.  See  Brother,  Monk,  & c. 

The  kinds  of  Friars  are  very  numerous,  Auguftin  Friars  ; 
Dominican,  or  Black,  or  Preaching  Friars  ;  Francifcan,  or 
Grey,  or  Minor,  or  Begging  Friars  ;  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars.  See  White,  &c.  See  ReligiousORDERs  ;  feealfo 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  Carmelite,  &c. 

Friar,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  fuch  monks, 
as  are  not  priefts ;  for  thofe  in  orders,  are  ufually  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Father.  See  Father. 

Friars,  or  Friers  Obfervant ,  Fratres  Obfervantes ,  were  a 
a  branch  of  the  Francifcans,  thus  called,  becaufe  not  com¬ 
bined  together  in  any  cluifter,  convent  or  corporation,  as 
the  conventuals  are ;  but  only  agreed  among  themfelves  to 
obferve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  that  more  ftridlly  than 
the  conventuals  did  ;  from  whom  they  feparated  themfelves 
out  of  a  fingularity  of  zeal ;  living  in  certain  places  of  their 
own  chufing.  See  Franciscan. 

Friary  of  the  holy  'Trinity ,  fee  the  article  Trinity. 

FR I  BURGH*,  Frid  burgh,  or  Fritheborc,  a- 
mong  our  Anglo  Saxon  anceftors,  denoted  the  fame  as  Frank¬ 
pledge  did  after  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  See  Frank¬ 
pledge. 

*  Praiterea  ejl  quadam  fumma  &  maxima  fecuritas,  per  quam 
omnes  Jiatu  firmijfijno  fuflinentur ,  viz.  ut  unufquifq ;  Jlabiliat  fe 
fub  fidejujjionis '  fecuritate,  quam  Angli  <vocant  Freoborghes  : 
foli  tamen  Eboracenfes  dicunt  eandejn  Tienmannatale,  quod 
fonat  latine  decern  hominum  numerum.  LL.  Edv.  II.  ap. 
Lamb.  See  Tenementale. 

Every  man  in  this  kingdom  was  antiently  affociated  in  fome 
decennary,  or  company  of  ten  families,  who  were  pledged 
or  bound  for  each  other,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  obferve  the 
law.  See  Tithing. — If  any  offence  was  done  by  one,  the 
other  nine  were  to  anfwer  it:  that  is,  if  the  criminal  fled 
from  juftice,  they  had  thirty  days  allowed  to  apprehend  him: 
if  he  was  not  taken  in  that  time,  he  who  was  the  Friburgh , 
i.  e.  the  principal  pledge  of  the  ten,  fhould  take  two  of  his 
own  number,  and  the  chief  pledges  of  three  neighbouring 
Friburghs ,  with  two  others  out  of  each  of  the  faid  Friburghs  \ 
who  were  to  purge  themfelves  and  their  Friburgh  of  the 
forfeiture  and  flight  of  the  criminal.  If  they  could  not  do 
this,  the  principal  pledge,  with  the  other  eight,  were  to 
make  fatisfadlion. 

Great  men  were  not  combined  in  any  ordinary  decenna,  or 
dozein  ;  as  being  deemed  a  fufficient  aflurance  for  themfelves 
and  their  menial  fervants.  See  Decennier. 

FRICASSEE*,  a  difh,  or  mefs,  haftily  drefled  in  a  frying- 
pan,  and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 

*  The  word  is  pure  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  Frixatura, 
frying.  Others  will  have  Fricaffee  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
noife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when  melted  in  the  pan. 

We  fay,  a  Fricaffee  of  pullets,  of  rabbets,  of  tench,  of  tripe, 
of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  peas,  &c, 

FRICTION,  the  adt  of  rubbing,  or  grating  the  furface  of 
one  body  againfl  that  of  another,  called  alfo  Attrition. 

The  phenomena  ariling  upon  the  Fr  iff  ion  of  divers  bodies 
under  different  circumltances,  are  very  numerous,  and  con- 
fiderable. 

Mr.  Hawksbee  gives  us  a  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  : 
particularly  of  the  attrition,  or  FriLiion  of  glafs,  under  vari¬ 
ous  circumftances ;  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it  yielded 
light,  became  eledtrical,  iAc.  See  Attrition,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  &c. 

All  bodies  by  FriElion  are  brought  to  conceive  heat ;  many 
of  them  to  emit  light ;  particularly  a  cat’s  back,  fugar,  bea¬ 
ten  fulphur,  mercury,  fea  water,  gold,  copper,  tfc.  But  a- 
bove  all,  diamonds,  which  when  brifkly  rubbed  againfl:  glafs, 
gold,  or  the  like,  yield  a  light,  equal  to  that  of  a  live  coal’ 
when  blowed  by  the  bellows.  See  Fire,  Light,  Heat 
Phosphorus,  Diamond,  &V. 


Friction,  in  mechanicks,  denotes  the  refillance  a  moving 
body  meets  withal  from  the  furface  whereon  it  moves.  See 
Resistance. 

Fridtion ,  arifes  from  the  roughnefs  or  afperity  of  the  furface 
of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the  body  moving.  For 
fuch  furfaces  confifting  alternately  of  eminences,  and  cavi¬ 
ties  ;  either  the  eminences  of  the  one  muft  be  raifed  over 
thofe  of  the  other ;  or  they  mull  be  both  broke  and  wore 
off :  but  neither  can  happen  without  motion  ;  nor  can  mo¬ 
tion  be  produced  without  a  force  impreffed.  Hence,  the 
force  applied  to  move  the  body,  is  either  wholly,  or  partly 
fpent  on  this  effect  and  confequently  there  arifes  a  refi- 
ftance,  or  Fridtion :  which  will  be  greater,  c  a:  ter  is  paribus , 
as  the  eminences  are  the  greater,  and  thefubftance  the  harder. 
And  as  the  body,  by  continual  Fridtion  grows  more  and  more 
polite,  the  Fridtion  diminifhes. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  furfaces  of  the  parts  of  machines 
that  touch  each  other,  fhould  be  as  fmooth  and  polifhed  as 

'  poflible.  But,  as  no  body  can  be  fo  much  polifhed,  as  quite 
to  take  away  all  inequality  ;  witnefs  thofe  numerous  ridges 
difeovered  by  the  microfcope  on  the  fmootheft  furfaces : 
hence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  anointing  the  parts  that  touch, 
with  oil,  or  other  fatty  matter. 

Laws  0/  F  r  i  c  t  i  o  n —  1 0  As  the  weight  of  a  body  moving  on 
another,  is  increafed,  fo  is  the  Fridtion. 

This  we  fee  experimentally  in  a  balance ;  which  when  only 
charged  with  a  fmall  weight,  eafily  turns  ;  but  with  a  greater, 
a  greater  force  is  required. 

Hence,  if  the  line  of  diredlion  of  a  moving  body  be  oblique 
to  the  furface  moved  on ;  the  Fridtion  is  the  greater  :  this 
having  the  fame  effedt  as  an  increafe  of  weight. 

And  lienee  again,  as  a  perpendicular  ftroke,  or  impreflion  Is 
to  an  oblique  one  as  the  whole  fine,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence ;  and  the  fine  of  a  greater  angle  is  greater,  and 
that  of  a  lefler  lefs,  the  Fridtion  is  the  greater,  as  the  line  of 
diredlion  approaches  nearer  to  a  perpendicular. 

This  is  eafily  obfervable,  and  efpecially  in  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
which  are  frequently  broke  on  this  very  account.  The 
Fridtion ,  therefore,  is  taken  away,  if  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  moving  body  be  parallel  to  the  furface. 

20  The  Fridtion  is  lefs  in  a  body  that  Yolls,  than  it  would  be 
were  the  fame  body  to  Aide,  as  is  eafily  demonftrated. 

For  fuppofe  a  dented  ruler,  A  B,  Tab.  Mechanicks ,  fig.  38. 
and  fuppofe  a  wheel  D  E  to  move  along  it,  with  its  teeth 
perpendicular  to  the  circumference  ;  if  now  the  body  were 
to  Aide,  the  tooth  F,  when  it  touched  the  ruler,  would  de- 
feribe  a  right  line  on  the  furface  thereof :  and,  as  the  tooth 
of  the  ruler,  H,  refills  the  fame ;  it  could  not  proceed  with¬ 
out  removing,  or  breaking  either  the  tooth  H,  or  that  F. 
And  the  fame  will  hold  in  the  Aiding  of  any  rough  furface 
upon  another ;  where  all  the  Fridtion  will  take  place,  that 
can  any  way  arife  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  furface.  But 
if  the  wheel  E  D  roll  along  the  ruler,  then  the  tooth  H  will 
no  longer  refill:  its  motion,  only  as  it  is  to  be  hoifted  out  of 
the  cavity  F  over  the  eminence  of  the  tooth  H  :  and  the  fame 
holds  in  the  rubbing  of  any  rough  body  over  the  furface  of 
another. 

Hence,  in  machines,  left  the  Fridtion  fhould  employ  a  great 
part  of  the  power ;  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  no  part  of  the 
machine  Aide  along  another,  if  it  can  be  avoided  :  but  ra¬ 
ther  that  they  roll,  or  turn  upon  each  other.  With  this 
view  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  the  axes  of  cylinders,  not,  as 
is  ufually  done,  in  a  groove,  or  concave  matrix ;  but  be¬ 
tween  little  wheels,  AB  CD,  fig.  39.  moveable  on  their 
refpedlive  axes.  This  was  long  ago  lecommended  by  P.  Ca- 
fatus  j  and  experience  confirms,  that  we  fave  a  deal  of  power 
by  it.  Hence  alfo  it  is  that  a  pulley  moveable  on  its  axis 
refills  lefs  than  if  it  were  fixed.  And  the  fame  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  wheels  of  coaches,  and  other  carriages. 

From  thefe  principles,  with  a  little  further  help  from  the 
higher  geometry,  Olaus  Roemer  determined  the  figure  of  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  that  fhould  make  the  leaft  refillance  poflible  ; 
and  which  fhould  be  epicyclodial.  And  the  fame  was  after¬ 
wards  demonftrated  by  de  la  Hire  ;  though,  which  is  to  be 
lamented,  the  thing  is  not  yet  taken  into  pradlice. 

Hence,  in  fawing-mills,  the  fides  of  the  wooden  rcdlangle 
the  laws  are  fitted  into,  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  rotulae,  or 
little  wheels  ;  which  would  greatly  lelfen  the  Fridtion  ;  and 
the  like  in  other  cafes. 

Calculation  of  the  quantity  of  V  rictio  n  —  The  Fridtion  is  a 
point  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  machines ;  and  by  all 
means  to  be  confidered,  in  calculating  the  force  thereof : 
yet  it  is  generally  overlooked  in  fuch  calculations  :  but  this, 
principally,  by  reafon  its  precife  value  is  not  known. 

It  is  not  yet  reduced  to  certain,  and  infallible  rules  :  the  com¬ 
mon  method  is,  barely  to  compute  the  advantage,  which  a 
moving  power  has  from  the  machine  ;  either  on  account  of 
its  dillance  from  a  fixed  point ;  or  of  the  direction  in  which 
it  adts.  And  in  all  the  demonftrations  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  are  perfectly  fmooth  and  polifhed.  In¬ 
deed  the  engineers  expedl,  that  in  the  pradlice  they  fhould  lofe 
part  of  the  advantage  of  their  force,  by  the  Friffion  :  but 
how  much,  it  is  fuppofed  nothing  but  the  pradlice  can  deter¬ 
mine.  M.  A  montons,  indeed,  has  made  a;i  attempt  to  fettle, 
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dL*?°nt??'S  pr.,nlc,Ple  “»  that  the  Friaion  of  two  bodies 
depends  on  the  weight,  or  force,  wherewith  they  bear  on  each 

^  “*  ?  increafes  as  the  bodies  are  more  ftrongly 
preffed,  or  applied  againft  each  other;  or  are  charged  with  l 
greater  weight :  and  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  h 

°{uurft0n  has  any  dePendance  on§  the  bignefs  of  tLTf™7 
rubbed  againft  each  other  ;  or  that  the JS  r™ 

the  furfaces  do.  Friaion  increafes  as 

Upon  the  firft  propofal  of  this  paradox,  M  de  la  Hire  had  re 

which  fucceeded  n.uchinf^t  £ 

table  :  iheir  f.zes  wereunequalTbut  hekfid “hr  °n  3 Tgh 
the  thing  fnd T  ?“*  bet°°k  himfelf  to  the  rationale  of 

3  life 

the  new  principle.  J  “  machmes>  011  the  footing  of 

dant  of  the  quantity  of  furface  "he  m  l  rePlftance>  mdepen- 

r^tdb^ -  arc® 

wch  other  with  the  greater  fwiftnefs :  fo  that  this  velocity 
muft  be  compared  with  that  of  the  power  neceffary  to  move 
the  machine,  and  overcome  the  Friaion.  If  the  velocity  of 
the  power  be  double  that  of  the  parts  rubbed  ;  it  acquires 7  by 
that  means,  an  advantage  that  makes  it  double ;  or  which 
amounts  to  the  fame,  diminifhes  the  contrary  force  of  Fri^- 
tion  by  one  half;  and  reduces  it  to  a  fixth  part  of  the  weight 
or  preffion  But  this  velocity  M.  Amonton  only  confiders 
as  a  arcumftance  that  augments  or  diminifhes  the  effeft  of  the 
f*0;,’/:/'  the  difficulty  of  the  motion:  fo  that  the  Fric¬ 
tion  ftill  follows  the  proportion  of  the  weight.  Only  we  are 

aSnft  ea'h^  t0  ?fp?fc  the  PartS  °f  machi“«  ftiat  rub 
againft  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  may  have  the 

Jeaft  velocity  poffible  :  and  thus  the  diameter  of  the  axis  of  a 

wheel  fhould  be  as  fmall  as  poffible,  with  regard  to  that  of  the 

don  of  thn  thC  le£r  thC  aX‘S’  the  fl°wer  wil]  be  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  furfaces  rubbing  againft  each  other  :  fince  the  velo¬ 
city  of  a  circular  motion  always  goes  diminifhing  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  And  for  the  fame  reafon 
teeth  of  dented  wheels  fhould  be  as  fmall  and  thin  as  poffible  • 
for  a  tooth  catching  on  a  notch,  &e.  rubs  one  of  its  fides 
againft  a  furface  equal  to  its  own;  and  is  todifengage  itfelf  in 
a  certain  time  by  paffing  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  furface  • 
confequendy,  the  leffer  the  furface,  the  lefs  fpace  it  has  to  move  \ 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  furface  diminifhing  the  reiiftance  of  the 

Fnawn  ;  not  as  it  is  a  lefs  furface  that  rubs,  but  as  there  is  a 
leis  lpace  to  move. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  confirmations  and  illuftrations  of 
this  theory  of  Friaion ;  the  public,  or  even  the  academy  it- 

1  .  ^  • 1C  ™as  Pr°P°fed»  could  n°t  be  brought  fully  to  ac- 

quiefce  in  it.  It  is  granted,  the  preffion  has  a  great  effed  ; 

and  is,  m  many  cafes,  the  only  thing  to  be  confidered  in  Fric¬ 
tions  :  but  it  will  be  hard  to  perfuade  us  abfolutely  to  exclude 
the  confideration  of  the  furface.  In  effea,  the  contrary 
leems  capable  of  a  metaphyfical  demonftration.  3 

If  two  bodies  with  plain  furfaces,  fuppofed  infinitely  hard,  and 
polifhed,  be  moved  along  each  other ;  the  Friaion  will  be 
none  or  infinitely  fmall  :  but,  if  in  lieu  of  fuch  fuppofition, 
Which  has  no  place  in  nature,  we  fuppofe  two  bodies  with 
rough,  uneven  furfaces ;  the  difficulty  of  moving  one  of  them 
on  the  other,  muft  either  arife  from  this,  that  the  firft  is  to  be 
raifed,  in  order  to  difengage  the  parts  catched  or  locked  in  the 
fecond  ;  or  that  the  parts  muft  be  broken  and  worn  off;  or  both. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  difficulty  of  raifing  one  of  the  bodies,' 
makes  that  of  the  motion  ;  and  of  confequence  the  Friaion 
anfes  wholly  from  the  weight,  or  preffion  ;  and  the  furface 
has  nothing  to  do  in  it. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  magnitude  of  the  furface  would  be  all  • 
were  it  poffible  this  fecond  cafe  could  be  abfolutely  abftrafted 
from  the  firft ;  i.  e.  could  the  parts  of  one  body  be  rubbed 
and  worn  againft  thofe  of  the  other,  without  raifing  one  of 
them ;  •  it  being  vifible  that  a  greater  number  of  parts  to  be 
broken  would  make  a  greater  refiftance,  than  a  lefs.  But  as 
in  practice  we  never  rub,  or  grind  without  raifing  the  body  ; 
the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  furface  in  the 

VoYTi’  ,sNaiw^“mbined  with  that  from  the  preffion: 
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whereas  in  the  former  cafe,  that  arifing  from  the  preffion,  map 
be  alone,  and  uncompounded.  3 

Add,  that  what  is  wore  oft  a  body,  is  ordinarily  very  little  j 
hepn  r ,to.tbe  &reat  number  of  times  the  body  muft  have 
top-ef-hpi-6  ?  Friaion,  and  all  the  little  heights  added 

g  ,  which  the  body  muft  have  been  raifed  to. 

the^mp35^6  reflftance  from  Prefiion  may  be  fingle  ;  and  as 
of  rhp  f,  afWa^S  accGmpanies  that  arifing  from  the  magnitude 

the  w  T  ’  7d  lS  Ufua11^  rauch  **  more  confiderable  of 
of  the  elZr ]Gn  V I3  accomPan7  it :  for  thefe  reafons,  in  moft 
and  the  onlvimen  1 tbat  ^  made>  if  is  the  only  one  perceived, 

ano  the  only  one  that  needs  to  be  confidered. 

be^erv^end^.15  in certain  c afcs,  for  the  preffion  to 

great  7;r  a  i  3nd  tb?  number  of  parts  to  be  rubbed  very 

follows  ver7rft  n  ,owfd  there  are  cafes  wherein  the  Znete* 
Vn  /  p  0  fenflb,y  the  proportion  of  the  furfaces. 

WReAZ°N  °f  >heMr,U°f  Fkids’  ***»«*  AKC, 
Retardation  of  Fluids. 

nlhlnJZZ-’r  inr  Jmedicine> , and  chirurgery,  denotes  the  aa  of 

t™  orde?  to 'f?  d  Prrt  r0'15’  un£uems>  or  other  matters, 
in  order  to  eafe,  relieve,  and  cure  it.  See  U  n  g  u  e  n  t. 

wht  are  mucb 'J^edJ  especially  abroad,  in  venereal  cafes  ; 

Prefer  the  aPp,ying°f  mercury  externally ^  by  way 
t0  that  0f  SivfnS  ic  internal ly,  to  raife  a  faliva- 

the  h?nr  f^^'^with  the  flefh-brufh,  a  linen  cloth,  or 
p-n  •  °nf^  '  ihf  the  effect  of  which  laft,  fee  Stroaking. 
Friars  of  any  kind,  are  a  fort  of  exercife,  which  contri- 

ral  wagrmafh7  J°  'a  **  ^  6Xcite  3nd  ftir  up  the  natu‘ 
the  nnrp  f  tk  1fie-rt  deduxions»  promote  perfpiration,  open 
the  pores  of  the  fkm,  and  carry  off  humours.  P 

he  flefh-brufh,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  is  an  exercife  moft 

tion11  f<F  P™1*1?^  ,a  ful1  and  free  perfpiration  and  circula¬ 
tion.  _  Every  body  knows  the  effea  of  currying  horfes  * 

that  it  makes  them  fleek,  gay,  lively,  and  a<ftiH;  foaS  to  be 
judged  eqmvaJent  to  half  the  feeding. 

rhis  it  can  no  otherwife  effe<ft,  but  by  affifting  nature  to 
throw  off  the  recrements  of  the  juices  whid,  ftop  fhe  free  oil! 

mufeies.  A’„dteZe°neff^  ^ 

issr in  ^ — .  - 

half  an  hour,  morning  and  nio-hf  ■  ,  'Penaibg 

F Riction,  or  rather  Friytokt  in  u  *n  • 

"  i„°°a  ^  ^  Cal^  ”  eToflion  of”! 

thingZ  S,  fat!  additi°n  °f  f°me  Una“°US 

S-SZt1”  is  Performed  a  flow,  moderate 
lire;  and  that  of  foods  over  a  Quick  one  WTnonr 

FRIDSTOLL*,  orFRjTHsrTwinl  •FACT-I0N- 

fignifies  a  feat,  chair,  or  clai^ ^f Z  an"entwmers, 
might  find  fafety,  and  proteaion.  See  S  A  "c  x'u  oZ 
in°York  fiTvrr1'1®  confi,;n'ed  “  ^  church  of  St.  Peter 

Cf  Irlpwf  T".  “  ,s  wplamed  by  Cathedra  ,uie,uJM, 

&  pacts.  Quod fi  aliquis  ve/ano  fpiritu  agitatus  diabolico  au^ 

hu,u:  tarn  fla.itioji  facrilegii  ,m„Jatio  /uk  \u„  j 

™  x”  z  ihif  ?„tdionbuih7f  r ™ 

Freedftoll  dicitur,  i.  e.  Pacis  Cathedra  J  fe^es  foptdea 

friendless"'^’” w cZe ZZMimd° 

™we  cafiSaS„  tZo ^  rZ"  n™e  for 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  was,  upon  his  exclufion  from  the 
fctng  s  peace  and  protefl, on,  denied  all  help  of  friends  afte! 
certain  days:  Nam foris fecit  amicos  attcr 

FRIERS  Alien,  fee  the  article  Alien 
FRIEZE,  Frize,  or  Freeze,  in  architecftiirp 
ber,  or  divifion  of  the  entablature  of  columnl  hZV  ^ 
called  Zofhorot.  See  Freeze.  1Umm>  bF  the “'wnts. 

FIiIdG  Veretian  Velrel>  commonly  ufed  in  the 

Adriatic,  built  with  a  (quare  ftern,  and  without  any  fore 

”efv  Eas7EE“.  3,3  ^«d  -  boXfprt 

FRmm,  Fmcrnus,  cold,  is  varioudyufed.-A />.,v,vnv,, 

is  a  low,  jejune  manner  of  didion,  wanting  force  warmT'f 
imagination,  figures  of  fpeech,  lie.  See  S?T  v  ,  .Warmth  of 
Frigid  Zone ,  or  Frozen  Zone ,  in  geogranhv  7 

FSeIe<C?L^,!FIC’  ‘nphJ'fics>  fomething  that  occafions  cold. 

iTrianfdenvZ’  Ga,rendus.  and  other  corpuf- 

culanans,  denymg  cold  to  be  a  mere  privation  or  abfence  of 

heat,  contend  that  there  are  adual  frigorific  corpufcles,  or 

ft  A  a  particles 
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particles  as  well  as  fiery  ones :  whence  proceed  cold  and  heat. 
But  later  philofophers  allow  of  no  other  frtgonfic  particles, 
bellde  thofe  nitrous  falts,  which  float  in  the  air  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  and  occafion  freezing.  See  Freezing. 

FRIPPERY,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  properly  importing  the  trade,  or  traffic  of  old,  fe- 
cond  hand  clothes,  and  goods. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  fuch  fort  ot  com¬ 
merce  is  carried  on,  and  even  for  the  commodities  themfelves. 
The  company  of  Frippiers ,  or  Fripperers ,  at  Paris,  are  a  re¬ 
gular  corporation,  of  an  antient  Handing,  and  make  a  con- 
liderable  figure  among  the  communautes  of  that  city.  See 
Broker. 

FRIESLAND  Horfe,  Cheval  de  Frise,  feeCHEVAL. 

FRIT,  or  Frit t,  in  the  glafs  manufacture,  is  the  matter  or 
ingredients  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made,  calcined,  or  baked 
in  a  furnace.  See  Glass. 

A  fait  drawn  from  the  allies  of  the  plant  kali,  or  from  tern, 
mixed  with  fand,  or  flints,  and  baked  together,  make  an 
opake  mafs,  called  by  glafs-men  Frit ;  probably  from  the  Italian 
frittare ,  to  fry  ;  or  by  reafon  the  Frit,  when  melted,  runs 
into  lumps  like  fritters,  called  by  the  Italians,  Fritelli. 

Frit ,  by  the  antients,  was  called  Hammonitrum ,  or  Am- 
monitrum,  of  fand,  and  v/Tfor,  nitre :  under  which 

name  it  is  deferibed  by  Pliny  thus  :  fine  fand  from  the  vol- 
turnian  fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre,  and 
melted,  makes  a  mafs  called  Ammonitrum  ;  which  being  re¬ 
baked,  makes  pure  glafs.  Hiji.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  26.. 

Frit ,  Neri  obferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials  which 
make  glafs  ;  which  though  they  might  be  melted,  and  glafs 
be  made  without  thus  calcining  them,  yet  would  it  take  up 
much  more  time.  This  calcining,  or  making  of  Frit ,  ferves 
to  mix  and  incorporate  the  materials  together,  and  to  evapo¬ 
rate  all  the  fuperfluous  humidity.  The  Frit  once  made,  is 
readily  fufed  and  turned  into  glafs. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Frits :  the  firjl ,  cryjlal  Frit ,  or  that 
*  forcryftal  metal,  made  with  fait  of  pulverineand  fand. 

The  fecond ,  and  ordinary  Frit ,  is  made  of  the  bare  allies  of 
pulverine,  or  barillia,  without  extrading  the  fait  from  them. 
This  makes  the  ordinary  white,  or  cryftal  metal. 

The  third ,  is  Frit  for  green  glaffes,  made  of  common  afhes, 
without  any  preparation.  This  laft  Frit  will  require  ten  or 
twelve  hours  baking. 

The  materials  in  each,  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  walhed, 
and  fierced  ;  then  equally  mixed  ;  and  frequently  ftirred  to¬ 
gether  in  the  melting  pot.  For  the  reft,  fee  Glass,  and 
Crystal* 

FRITH  BURGH,  fee  the  article  Friburgh. 

FRITHGILD,  was  antiently  the  fame  with  what  we  now 
call  a  'Guild,  ora  Fraternity ,  or  Company.  See  Gild. 

FRIXION,'  fee  the  article  Fric  t  ion. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architecture,  a  part  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  of  columns,  more  ufually  wrote,  and  pronounced 
Freeze.  See  Freeze. 

Frizz,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
or  fluff,  for  winter  wear,  being  frized or  napt  on  one  fide  ; 
whence,  in  all  probability,  it  derives  its  name. 

Of  Frizes ,  fome  are  croffed,  others  not  croffed.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufacture :  the  latter  ©f  Irifh. 
See  Frizing. 

FRI  ZING  of  cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of  a  cloth,  or  fluff  into  a 
number  of  little  hard  burrs,  or  prominences,  covering  almoft 
the  whole  ground  thereof. 

Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back- fide;  as  black  cloths: 
others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and  mixed  cloths,  rateens, 
bays,  frizes,  &c. 

Frizing  may  be  performed  two  ways :  one  with  the  hand, 
i.  e.  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  conduCt  a  kind  of 
plank,  that  ferve  as  a  frizing  inftrument. 

The  other  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by  water,  or  a  horfe  ;  or 
fometimes  by  men.  This  latter  is  efteemed  the  better  way 
of  frizing  ;  by  reafon  the  motion  being  uniform,  and  regular, 
the  little  knobs  of  the  frizing  are  formed  more  equably,  and 
alike.  The  ftru&ure  of  this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows. 

The  three  principal  parts  are,  the  Frizer ,  or  crifper,  the 
frizing  table ;  and  the  drawer ,  or  beam. — The  two  firft  are 
two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  ten  foot  long,  and 
fifteen  inches  broad  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  frizing 
table  is  lined,  or  covered  with  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  fluff, 
of  a  rough,  fturdy  nap ;  and  that  the  Frizer  is  incruftated 
with  a  kind  of  cement,  compofed  of  glue,  gum  arabic,  and 
yellow  fand,  with  a  little  aqua  vitse,  or  urine.  The  beam, 
ot  drawer,  thus  called  by  reafon  it  draws  the  fluff  from  be¬ 
tween  the  frizer  and  Frizing  table,  is  a  wooden  roller,  befet 
all  over  with  little,  fine,  fhort  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like 
thofe  of  cards,  ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus  :  the  table 
Hands  immoveable,  and  bears,  or  fuftains,  the  cloth  to  be 
frized,  which  js  with  tl^t  fide  uppermoft,  on  which  the 
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nap  is  to  be  raifed.  Over  the  table  is  placed 
fuch  diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room  for  the  fluff  to  be 
paffed  between  them :  fo,  that  the  frizer  having  a  very  flow 
femicircular  motion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or  nap  of  the 


cloth,  twifts  and  rolls  them  into  little  knobs,  or  burrs; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually 
turning,  draws  away  the  fluff  from  under  the  frizer ,  and 
winds  it  over  its  own  points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while  the  machine  is  going, 
is  to  ftretch  the  fluff  on  the  table,  as  faft  as  the  Drawer  takes 
it  off;  and  from  time  to  time,  to  take  off  the  fluff  from 
the  points  of  the  drawer. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  frizing  table  is  lined 
with  fluff  of  a  fhort,  ftiff,  ftubby  nap  ;  the  ufe  whereof  is  to 
detain  the  cloth  between  the  tablfc,  and  frizer,  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed ;  that  the  drawer  may  not  take  it 
away  too  readily ;  which  muft  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  Other  end. 

It  were  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the  manner  of 
frizing  fluffs  with  the  hand  ;  it  being  the  aim  of  the  work¬ 
men  to  imitate  as  near  as  they  can,  with  their  wooden  in¬ 
ftrument,  the  flow,  equable,  and  circular  motion  of  the 
machine.  It  needs  only  be  added,  that  their  frizer  is  but 
about  two  foot  long,  and  one  broad ;  and  that  to  form  the 
nap  more  eafily,  they  moiften  the  furface  of  the  fluff  lightly 
with  water,  mingled  with  whites  of  eggs,  or  honey. 

FRONT*,  the  forehead  ;  or  that  part  of  the  face  above  the 
eyebrows.  See  Os  Frontis. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  From,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  <p<>ovziv,  to  think,  perceive;  of  mens,  the  mind, 

thought.  Martinius,  to  make  out  this  etymology,  obferves, 
that  from  the  forehead  of  a  perfon  we  perceive  what  he  is, 
what  he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of.  Du  Laurens 
chufes  to  derive  it  from  ferre,  by  reafon  it  bears  the  marks  of 
what  we  have  in  our  head. 

Front  is  alfo  ufed  where  feveral  perfons,  or  things,  are  ranged 
fide  by  fide,  and  fhew  their  Front,  or  fore-parts. 

Thofe  troops  ranged  in  form  of  battle  made  a  large  Front : 
the  three  legions  were  here  difpofed  in  two  lines,  as  Caefar 
ufed  to  do,  when  with  a  few  forces  he  had  occafion  to  extend 
his  Front.  The  Front  of  the  army  confifted  of  fo  many  bat¬ 
talions,  and  fo  many  fquadrons. 

The  military  evolutions  teach  how  to  make  a  Front  of  any 
fide,  i.  e.  how  to  prefent  the  face,  and  arms  to  the  enemy, 
what  fide  foever  he  attack  on.  They  attacked  the  enemy 
in  Front ,  and  in  flank.  See  Flank. 

Front,  in  archite&ure,  denotes  the  principal  face,  or  fide  of 
a  building  :  or  that  prefented  to  the  chief  afpeCt,  or  view. 
See  F  a  c  e  . 

The  palace  confifts  of  a  large  pile  in  Front ,  flanked  with  two 
wings.  SeeFaoNTispiECE, 

Front,  in  perfpe&ive,  a  projection,  or  reprefentation  of  the 
face  or  fore-part  of  an  ObjeCt,  or  of  that  part  diredlly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  eye ;  called  alfo,  and  more  ufually,  Orthography. 
See  O  r  tLi  o  g  r  a  p  h  y  . 

Line  of  the  Front,  fee  the  article  Lin  e. 

Front  Scale,  fee  the  article  Scale. 

FRONTAL,  in  architecture,  a  little  fronton,  or  pediment, 
fometimes  placed  over  a  fmall  door,  or  window.  See  Pedi¬ 
ment. 

Frontal,  Frontlet,  or  Brozv-band,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies.  See  Phylactery. 

The  Frontal  confifts  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each 
whereof  is  wrote  fome  text  of  feripture.  They  are  all  laid 
on  a  piece  of  black  calves  leather,  with  thongs  to  tie  it  bv. 
The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on  their  fore¬ 
heads,  in  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the  head  with  the 
thongs. 

FRONT  ALE  Oj,  in  anatomy,  fee  Os  Fr  o  n  t  i  s. 

Frontale,  or  Frontal,  in  medicine,  an  external  form 
of  remedy  applied  on  the  forehead,  and  temples,  with  a  ban¬ 
dage  ;  for  the  cure  of  the  head-ach,  megrim,  vapours,  de¬ 
fluxions  on  the  eyes,  &c. 

Frontals  are  compofed  of  rofes,  elder  flowers,  betony,  mar¬ 
joram,  lavender,  camphire,  &c.  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  applied  over  the  forehead  and  temples. 

There  are  alfo  Frontals  in  manner  of  liniments,  made  of  un- 
guentum  populeum,  and  extract  of  opium ;  or  of  paftes, 
powders,  feeds,  &c. 

In  Frontals  applied  to  eafe  the  violence  of  the  head-ach  in 
the  height  of  fevers,  they  frequently  mix  the  kernels  of 
cherries. 

F  RON  TALES,  in  anatomy,  two  mufcles,  one  on  each 
fide  the  forehead ;  commonly  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  the 
fkull,  but  now  known  to  arife  from  the  occipital  mufcles ;  or 
rather,  it  appears  that  the  Fronlales  and  occipitales  are  only 
one  continued  digaftric  mufcle,  on  each  fide,  moving  the 
fcalp  and  fkin  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows. — See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  1.  See  alfo  Occipitales. 

The  Frontales  begin  to  be  thus  denominated  after  they  have 
begun  to  pafs  the  coronal  future,  with  fibres  palling  obliquely 
to  the  eyebrows,  where  they  terminate,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fkin  of  the  forehead. 

They  have  each  two  appendages  ;  the  fuperior,  or  external,  is 
commonly  fixed  to  the  bone  of  the  nofe  ;  the  lower  is  fixed 
to  the  os  frontis,  and  is  by  Volcherus  Coiter  made  a  diftinCt 
mufcle,  and  called  Corrugator,  from  its  ufe  in  drawing  the 
eyebrows  to  each  other. 

FRONTATED, 


FRO 

FRONTATEp,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts,  to  express  that 
the  pctalum  or  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader  ; 
and  at  laft  perhaps,  terminates  in  a  right  line.— In  oppofi- 
tion  to  cufpidated,  which  expreffes  that  the  leaves  terminate 
m  a  point.  See  Petala. 

FRONTIER*,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  or  province ;  which  the  enemies  find  in  front,  when 
they  would  enter  the  fame.  We  fay,  a  Frontier  town, 

Marches  Frontiers  were  antiently  called 

*  Re  word  is  derived  from  the  French  Frontier',  and  that  of 
the  Latin  Frontarta,  as  being  a  kind  of  front  oppofed  to  the 
enemy.  Skinner  derives  Frontier  from  Front  ;  inafmuch  as 
the  Frontier  is  the  exterior,  and  moft  advanced  part  of  a 
ltate,  as  the  front  is  that  of  the  face  of  a  man. 


F  ^r°tN 7 1  S,?fZ  a"atomy»  ^e  bone  of  the  forehead.  See 

Tab.  Anat.  {Ojleol.)  fig.  i.  lit.  a.  See  alfo  Front. 

WheOsFrontis  is  a  bone  of  the  cranium,  in  form  almoft 
round  :  it  joins  the  bones  of  the  finciput  and  temples  by  the 
coronal  future,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  by  the  tranf- 
verfe  future,  and  the  os  fphenoides,  by  the  fphenoidal  future 
oee  Cranium. 

It  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits,  and  has  fourapophyfes, 
which  are  at  the  four  angles  of  the  two  orbits.  * 

It  has  two  holes  above  the  orbits,  through  which  pafs  the 
vein,  artery  and  fome  twigs  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair.  It  has  alfo  one  m  each  orbit,  a  little  above  the  os  planum, 
through  which  a  twig  of  the  ophthalmick  b.ranch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  pafles  to  the  nofe. 

It  has  two.  Anus’s  above  the  eyebrows,  between  its  two  ta- 
bJes  ;  they  are  lined  with  a  thin  membrane,  in  which  there 

flrcfX™  ? f U  gln dS’  WhiGh  %>ara'te  a  mucous 

lerocity,  that  falls  into  the  noftrils. 

The^nfideof  this  bone  has  feveral  inequalities,  made  by  the 

veffels  of  the  dura  mater.  It  has  two  large  dimples  made  by 
the  anterior  lobes  -of  the  brain.  Above  the  crifta  ualli,  it 
has  a  fmall  blind  hole,  into  which  the  end  of  the  finus  lon¬ 
gitudinals  is  inferted; 

FRONTISPIECE*,  in  architeaure,  the  portail,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  face  of  a  fine  building.  See  Portail. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  Frontifpicium,  q.  d.  Front  is 
homims  infpedio. 

The  Front ifpiece  of  the  Louvre  is  the  fineft  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  France. 

■  Hence  alfo,  by  a  figure,  we  fay  the  Frontifpiece  of  a  book, 

'  meaning  an  ornament  with  an  engraven  title  on  the  firft 

Page.  * 

FRONTLET,  fee  the  article  F r  o  n  t  a  t. 

FRONTON,  in  architecture,  an  ornament,  among  us  more 
ufually  called  Pediment .  See  Pediment. 

FROST,  an  exceffive  cold  ftate  of  the  weather,  whereby  the 
motion  and  fluidity  of  liquors  is  fufpended  :  or,  it  is  that  ftate 
of  the  air,  lAc.  whereby  fluids  are  converted  into  ice.  See 
Freezing,  and  Ice. 

•  Metals  contrail,  or  are  fliortened  in  Froji.  Monf.  Auzout, 
found  by  experience,  that  an  iron  tube  twelve  foot  long  loft 
two  lines  of  its  length,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  in  a 
frojiy  night.  But  this  we  fuppofe  wholly  the  efteft  of  the 
"cold.  SeeCoL.D„ 

Froji  does  not  contrail  fluids,  as  was  formerly  imagined  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  fwells- or  dilates  them  by  nearly  Ti  of  their 

^fculk. 

Scheffer  affures  us,  that  in  Sweden  the  Frji  pierces  into  the 
earth  two  cubits,  or  Swedifh  ells ;  and  turns  what  moifture 
is  .found  therein,  into  a  whitifh  fubftance,  like  ice.  He  adds, 
the  Handing  waters  freeze  to  a  greater  depth  j  even  to  three 
ells,  or  more  :  but  thofe  that  have  a  current*  lefs  j  and  rapid 
waters,  and  bubling  fprings,  never. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  experiments  of  veflels  made  of 
metals,  exceeding  thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  being  filled  with 
■Water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  :  the  water  in 
freezing,  coming  to  be  expanded,  and  not  finding  either 
room,  or  vent,  burft  the  veflels. 

A  ftrong  barrel  of  a  gun,  with  water  in  it,  clofe  flopped 
and  frozen,  was  rent  the  whole  length  :  and  a  fmall  brafs 
veflel,  five  inches  deep,  and  two  in  diameter,  filled  with 
’  water,  (Ac.  lift  up  its  lid,  which  was  prefled  with  a  weight 
of  fifty-fix  pounds. 

Olearius  aflures  us,  that  in  the  city  of  Mofcow  he  obferved 
the  earth  to  be  cleft  by  the  Froji  many  yards  length,  and  a 
foot  broad.  Sheffer  mentions  fudden  cracks  or  rifts  in  the 
ice  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  nine  or  ten  foot  deep,  and  ma¬ 
ny  leagues  long  ;  and  adds,  that  the  rupture  is  made  with  a 
noife  not  lefs  terrible  than  if  many  guns  were  difeharged  to¬ 
gether.  By  fuch  means  the  fifties  are  furnifhed  with  air  ; 
fo  that  they  are  rarely  found  dead. 

In  the  great  Froji  of  1683.  oaks,  afhes,  walnut-trees,  tAc. 

Mr.  Bobart  tells  us,  were  miferably  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  that 
one  might  fee  through  them ;  and  this  frequently  with  ter¬ 
rible  noifes,  like  the  explofion  of  fire  arms.  The  clefts  were 
*  not  only  in  the  bodies,  but  continued  to  the  larger  boughs, 
roots,  tAc.  See  an  inquiry  into  the  circumftances  and  caufes 
hereof,  in  the  Philof,  Tranfati.  N°  165.  See  alfo  Fr  e  e  z- 
itoG  Rain. 


F  R  V 

The  natural  hiftories  of  Froji s  furnifh  very  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  thereof.  I  he  trees  are  frequently  fcorched  and  burnt 
up  as  with  the  moft  exceffive  heat ;  of  which  there  are  di¬ 
vers  in  fiances  in  fo  warm  a  climate  as  that  of  Provence. 
Mezeray,  Hiji.  ds  France,  An.  1570. 

rartlfF  I7o8‘  was  remarkable  throughout  the  great  eft 

wastV  Trt  f  fevere^-  Mr.  Derham  lys,  it 
was  the  greateft  in  degree,  if  not  the  moft  uhiverfal,  in  the 

memory  of  man.  It  extended  throughout  England,  France, 
Denmark,  Italy,  £*.  ?ut  was  Itarce  felt  in 
r,  ,  p.or  rL  ar‘^-  Ml  the  orange  trees,  and  olives  in 
France  f  S ' . amJ  a]l  t,le  wallnut  trees  throughout 

Thev  h.7  5“ j  mrfin'ty  °fothcr  trecs>  periflred  bv  the  Fro//. 
G.7JJ  vmA  °[  SarlSrene grew  on  them  ;  which  Monf. 
Gauteron  lakes  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  corrofive  fait,  cor¬ 
rupting  and  deftroymg  their  texture.  He  adds,  there  is  fo 
much  refcmblance  between  the  gangrene  befalling  plants 

to  7/  '  a"nd,,tl,at;Vh,ch  tI,e  Parts  of  animals  are  liable 
to,  that  they  mull  have  fome  analogous caufe.  Corrofive  bu- 
mours  burn  the  parts  of  animals  ;  and  the  aerial  nitre  con- 
dented,  has  the  fame  effedt  on  the  parts  of  plants  :  Pmetra- 
bile  t  ngus  adumt.  Memoir  es  de  V  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences 
An.  1709. 

In  Germany  the  frefh  water  fifti  were  every  where  killed  * 
and  a  vaft  deftruaion  befel  the  finaller  birds.  The  fpittle 
was  no  fooner  out  of  a  man’s  mouth  than  it  was  froze. 

1  he  Lufatian  letters  add,  that  many  cows  were  froze  to 
eath  in  their  ftalls  ;  and  many  travellers  on  the  road  were 

lome  quite  froze  to  death,  others  loft  their  hands,  feet,  nofes 
or  ears.  ’  * 

G.  Remus,  the  author  of  an  accademical  exercife  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  pubhfhed  at  Hah  in  Saxony,  entitled,  Conftderatio phy- 
Jico-mathematica  hyemis  proxime  prasterlapfar,  gives  inftances 
from  the  news-papers,  of  two  gentlemen  and  a  frnith  in  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  above  lixty  men,  and  many  cattle  near  Paris  :  and 
the  hke  at  Venice  ;  and  eighty  French  foldiers  near  Namur  ; 
all  killed  on  the  road  with  cold.  On  the  coafts  of  Italy  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  mariners  aboard  the  Englilh  men-of-war  died  of 
the  cold  j  and  feveral  loft  part  of  their  fingers  and  toes. 

In  Engiand,  the  great  eft  fufferers  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
Mr.  Derham  obferves,  were  birds  and  infe&s  ;  particularly 
larks  3nd  robin-red-breafts  :  much  the  greateft  part  of  which 
perifhed.  But  the  vegetables  were  far  the  greater  fufferers 
Few  of  the  tender  forts  efcaped  :  Bays,  Hollies,  Rofemary’ 
Cyprefs,  Alaterm,  Phillyrea’s,  Arbuti,  Lauruftines  and 
even  Furze,  with  moft  of  the  frutefeent  Herbs,  as  Laven¬ 
ders,  Abrotonums,  Rue,  Thyme,  g?,.  Mr.  Bobart  informs 

the  deftri7rd--  ThC  <amC  Writer  adds>  that 

the  lap  of  the  finer  wall-fruit  was  fo  congealed,  and  difor- 

dered  that  itftagnated  in  the  limbs  and  branches,  and  pro¬ 
duced  diforders  hke  to  chilblains  in  human  bodies,  which 
in  many  parts  of  trees  would  turn  to  mortifications  :  that  the 
very  buds  of  the  finer  trees,  both  the  leaf  buds,  and  blof- 

^ter  *  qUit£  kmed  dded  int0  a  far^aceous 

In  Switzerland,  Scheuchzer  relates,  that  not  only  the  Wal 
nut-tree  and  Vines,  but  even  the  Beech,  Larix,  &c  were 
undone.  And  yet  ih  fome  parts  of  thofe  cantons,  he  adds 
there  never  was  a  milder  winter  feafon  known. 

Mr.  Derham  relates  it  as  a  common  obforvation,  that  vege¬ 
tables  fuffered  more  from  the  fun,  than  the  Frofi  ■  &in 
that  the  fun-lhine  melting  the  fnow,  and  opening  the  frrrnmd 
left  it  more  expofed  to  the  rigours  of  the  ^enfuino-  niahr 
And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  obfervk  fiiai 
the  calamities  which  befel  trees,  arofe  not  purely  from  their 
being  frozen  ;  but  principally  from  the  winds  fha’king  and 
rockmg  them  when  they  were  fo  ,  which  rent  and  parted 
their  fibres.  Phtlofopb.  Tranfaft.  N°  324  F 

Hoar  Frost,  or  White ^  Frost,  Pruina,  is  the  dew  frimnor 
coogeaied  early  in  cold  mornings  ;  chiefly  j„ 

Hoar  Froji  Mr.  Regis  obferves,  conlifts  of  an  affemblane  of 
little  parcels  of  ,ce  cryftals  ;  which  are  of  various  fibres 
according  to  the  different  difpof.tion  of  the  vapours,  °w  S 
met  and  condenfed  by  the  cold.  See  C  r  y  s  t  a  l  l  i  z  a 
tion, 

Dew,  is  in  all  appearance  the  Matter  of  Hoar  Frofi  •  thnucrh 
many  of  the  Cartefians  will  have  it  formed  ofa^oud  aS 
either  congealed  in  the  cloud,  and  fo  let  fall ;  or  ready’ to  bt 

F  p' nS  “  v  "  M  r  Larr,;?n  at  the  earth-  See  D  e  w 

FRf^TH  ’b  1,'“’  6  fubftancfo  formed  on  the  furface 
of  fluids,  by  vehement  agitation.  See  Boiling 

Froth  confifts  wholly  of  little  fpherules,  or  globules  *•  and  ae 
cordingly,  may  be  defined  an  aflemblage  of  aqueo  aerial  hub" 
bles.  See  B  u  b  b  l  e  ;  fee  alfo  Scum.  qUC°  aenal  bub"  , 

FROZEN,  or  F r  1  c  1  d  Zone ,  fee  the  article  Zone 
Frozen  Ocean,  fee  the  article  Ocean.  N  E* 

Frozen  Waters,  fee  the  article  W  a  t  vn  c 

FRy^flV^ROUS  Birds,  are  fuch  as  feed  "on  fruits  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  cuner 

Frugivorou,  according  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  are  a  fpeci* 

cla«  vet  are  *T  °f  Which  bilk  and 

aws  ,  yet  are  of  gentler  nature,  and  not  rapacious.  Such 

the  parrot  kind,  which  though  carnivorous,  yet  feed 

hkewife on  fruit.  See  Bird, 

Fruit, 
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FRUIT  in  Its  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the  earth  pro- 
for  the  nourilhment  and  fupport  of  men,  and  other 
animals ;  as  herbs,  grain,  pulfe,  hay  corn,  flax  and  every 
thing,  exprefled  by  the  Latins  under  the  name  Fruges.  bee 
Herb,  Grain,  Pulse. 

The  devotion  and  folemmty  of  rogation  week,  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  procure  a  blefling  on  the  Fruits  of  the  earth.  See 


Rogation.  .  _  . 

In  the  civil  law,  they  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  Fruits : 

Natural  Fruits,  which  the  earth  produces  fpontaneouily  and 
without  any  culture  ;  as  thofe  of  trees.  . 

Fruits  ofindujlryy  which,  though  natural,  require  fome  cul¬ 
ture  to  perfect  them. — And 

Civil  Fruits,  which  are  only  Fruits  in  the  eye  of  law  ;  as 
rent,  falaries,  wages,  b'c.  See  Usufruit,  &c. 

In  the  canon  law,  Fruits  include  every  thing  whereof  the  re¬ 
venue  of  a  benefice  confifts ;  as  glebe-land,  tythes,  rents, 
offerings,  mills,  & c.  See  First  Fruits. 

Fruit,  in  natural  hiftory  denotes  the  laft  produ&ion  of  a  tree, 
or  plant ;  for  the  propagation,  or  multiplication  of  its  kind  : 
In  which  fenfe  Fruit  includes  all  kinds  of  feeds,  with  their 

furniture,  &c.  See  Seed.  . 

Fruit,  in  botany  $  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant  wherein  the 
feed  is  contained  j  called  by  the  Latins  Fru£lusy  and  the 
Greeks  xap-xof. 

The  Fruit  of  a  plant  is  fometimes  Angle,  as  in  the  poppy  ; 
and  fometimes  in  great  number,  as  in  the  apple-tree,  ££ 3>c, 
fometimes  dry,  and  fometimes  foft,  and  flefhy. 

Fruit  alfo  implies  an  affemblage  of  feeds,  in  a  plant ;  as  in  a 
ranunetda,  pea,  &c.  and  in  the  general,  all  kinds  of  feeds  or 
grains,  whether  naked,  or  inclofed  in  a  cover,  capfula  or  pod  ; 
and  whether  bony,  flefhy,  fkinny,  membranous,  or  the  like. 
See  Seed,  and  Grain. 

The  Fruit  is  the  product,  or  refult  of  the  flower ;  or  that  for 
whofe  production,  nutrition,  &c.  the  flower  is  intended. 
See  F l o w e r,  and  Generation  of  Plants. 

The  ftruCture  and  parts  of  different  Fruits  are  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  in  all  the  fpecies,  the  effential  parts  of  the  Fruit 
appear  to  be  only  continuations,  or  expanfions  of  thofe  ob- 
ferved  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tree. 

Dr.  Beal  fuggefts  fome  very  good  reafons  for  a  dire£t  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  tree  and  the  Fruit ; 
fo  that  the  fame  fibres  or  ftamina,  which  conftitute  the  root, 
trunk,  and  boughs  are  extended  into  the  very  fruit.  See 
Plant. 

Thus,  cutting  open  an  apple  tranfverfely,  it  will  be  found  to 
confift  of  four  parts,  viz.  i°  A  fkin,or  cortex,  which  is  only 
a  production  of  the  fkin,  or  outer  bark  of  the  tree.  2°  A 
parenchyma,  or  pulp ;  which  is  an  expanfion,  and  intumef- 
cence  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  30  Fibres  or  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  woody  part  of  the  tree,  difperfed  throughout  the 
parenchyma. 

Of  thefe  laft,  authors  generally  reckon  fifteen  principal 
branches  ;  ten  whereof  penetrate  the  parenchyma,  and  in¬ 
cline  to  the  bafis  of  the  flower ;  the  other  five  afeend  more 
perpendicularly  from  the  pedicle,  or  ftalk,  and  meet  with  the 
former  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower  :  to  which  branches  are  fatt¬ 
ened  the  capfulae,  or  coats  of  the  kernels. 

Thefe  branches  being  at  firft  extended  through  the  parenchy¬ 
ma  to  the  flower,  furnilh  the  neceffary  matter  for  the  vege¬ 
tation  thereof ;  but,  the  Fruit  increasing,  it  intercepts  the 
aliment,  and  thus  the  flower  is  ftarved,  and  falls  off. 

40  The  core,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  pith  or  medulla  of 
the  plant,  indurated  and  ftrengthened  by  twigs  of  the  wood 
and  fibres,  inofculated  therewith.  It  ferves  to  furnilh  a  cell, 
or  lodge  for  the  kernels ;  filtrates  the  juice  of  the  parenchy¬ 
ma,  and  conveys  it  thus  prepared  to  the  kernel. 

In  a  pear  we  diftinguifh  five  parts,  viz.  the  fkia,  parenchy¬ 
ma,  ramification,  ftone,  and  acetarium. 

The  three  firft  parts  are  common  to  the  apple.  The  ftone, 
obferved  chiefly  in  choak  pears,  is  a  congeries  of  ftony  corpuf- 
cles,  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  parenchyma,  but  in  the 
greatett  plenty,  and  clofeft  together,  about  the  center  or  ace¬ 
tarium.  It  is  formed  of  the  ftony  or  calculous  parts  of  the 
nutritious  juice  of  the  parenchyma,  extravafated  in  maffes. 
The  acetarium,  is  a  fubftance  of  a  tart,  acid  tafte,  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  figure,  inclofed  in  an  affemblage  of  feveral  of  the  ftony 
parts  above-mentioned. 

In  the  plumb,  cherry,  &c.  there  are  four  parts,  viz.  a  coat, 

.  parenchyma,  ramification,  and  ftone,  or  nucleus.  The  ftone 
confifts  of  two  very  different  parts  ;  the  inner,  called  the 
kernel,  is  foft,  tender,  and  light ;  being  derived  from  the 
pith  or  medulla  of  the  tree  by  feminal  branches,  which  pene¬ 
trate  the  bafe  of  the  ftone :  the  external  or  harder  part,  called 
ithe  ftone,  or  Ihell,  is  a  concretion  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous 
parts  of  the  nutritious  juice  5  like  the  ftone  in  pears,  and  like 
that,  contains  a  foft,  parenchymous  matter  within  it. 

The  nut,  analogous  to  which  is  the  acorn,  confifts  of  a  fhell, 
cortex,  and  medulla.  The  fhell  confifts  of  a  coat  and  paren¬ 
chyma,  derived  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  The 
cortex  confifts  of  an  inner,  and  outer  part :  the  firft  is  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  inner  tunic  of  the  fhell ;  the  fecond  is  a  moffy 
fubftance,  derived  from  the  fame  fource  as  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fhell.  But  whether  the  medulla  or  pulp  of  the  kernel  arife 


from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  or  the  cortical  part  of  the  fruit,  is 
not  agreed. 

Laftly,  berries,  as  grapes,  (Ac.  befides  the  three  general  parts, 
viz.  coat,  parenchyma,  and  ramification,  contain  grains  of 
a  ftony  nature,  to  do  the  office  of  feeds. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  Fruits ,  befide  the  pleafure  and  advantage  they 
afford  men,  &c.  they  are  of  fervice  in  guarding,  preferving, 
and  feeding  the  feed  inclofed  ;  in  filtrating  the  coarfer,  more 
earthy  and  ftony  parts  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  and 
retaining  it  to  themfelves  ;  fending  none  to  the  feed  but  the 
pureft,  moft  elaborated  and  fpirituous  parts  for  the  fupport  and 
growth  of  the  tender  delicate  embryo  or  plantule  contained 
therein. 

So  that  the  Fruit  does  the  fame  office  to  the  feed  that  the  leaves 
do  to  the  Fruit.  See  Plant,  Generation,  Flower, 
Leaf,  (Ac. 

Fruit,  in  gardening,  denotes  the  production  of  a  Fruit-tree  ; 
as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plumb,  Peach,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Orange,  Fig,  Almond,  (Ac.  See  Fruit-tree. 
Fruits  are  diftinguifhed  into  Stone  Fruit ,  and  Kernel  Fruit  , 
Summer  Fruit >  and  Winter  Fruit  j  Wall  Fruity  and  Dwarf 
Fruit,  See. 

Monf.  Quintinie  ob ferves,  that  cold,  heavy,  moift  lands 
produce  the  faireft  and  largeft  Fruit  j  but  the  hotter,  dryer, 
and  lighter,  the  more  delicious  and  rich  taftejd. 

Fruits  with  regard  to  commerce  are  diftinguifhed  into  recent 
or  frejh  ;  and  dry. 

Recent  Fruits  are  thofe  fold  juft  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  without  any  further  preparation. — As  are  moft  of  the 
productions  of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  fold  by  the  fruit¬ 
erers. 

Dry  Fruits  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun  or  by  fire,  with 
other  ingredients,  fometimes  added  to  them,  to  make  them 
keep  j  imported  chiefly  from  beyond  fea,  and  fold  by  the  gro¬ 
cers. 

Such  are  raifins,  currants,  figs,  capers,  olives,  cloves,  nut- 
megs,  pepper,  and  other  fpices  :  which  fee  under  their  refpec* 
tive  articles.  Raisin,  Currant,  Fig,  fc fc.  See  alfo 
Spice. 

Under  the  denomination  of  dry  Fruits  are  alfo  frequently  in¬ 
cluded  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberds,  (Ac. 

Polypyreneous  Fruits,  fee  the  article  Polypyreneous. 

Fruits  current  for  coins,  fee  the  article  Coin. 

Firjl  Fruits,  fee  the  article  First  Fruit. 

F  r  u  1  t-T  r  e  e  s  are  diftinguifhed,  like  the  Fruits  they  bear, 
into  wall  Fruit  trees,  ftandard  Fruit  trees,  (Ac.  See  Fruit, 
and  T ree. 

With  regard  to  Fruit-Trees ,  Monf.  Quintinie  obferves, 
z°  That  the  cutting  and  trimming  of  young  trees  hinders 
them  from  quick  bearing  j  though  it  contributes  both  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree,  and  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  Fruit. 
2°  That  kernel-fruit-trees  come  later  to  bear,  than  Jlone- 
fruit- trees  j  the  time  required  by  the  firft  before  they  arrive 
at  a  fit  age  for  bearing,  being,  one  with  another,  about  four 
or  five  years  :  but  that  when  they  do  begin,  they  bear  in 
greater  plenty  than  ftone  Fruit. 

30  That  f  one -fruit  Sy  figs  and  grapes,  commonly  bear  confide- 
rably  in  three  or  four  years  ;  and  bear  full  crops  the  fifth 
and  fixth  year  ;  and  hold  it  for  many  years,  if  well  or¬ 
dered. 

40  That  Fruits  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  will  ripen  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner  in  fome  grounds,  than  in  others  of  a  different 
temperature. 

50  That  in  the  fame  fpot,  hot  or  cold  fummers  fet  confidera- 
bly  forwards,  or  put  backwards  the  fame  Fruit. 

6°  That  the  Fruits  of  wall  trees  generally  ripen  before  thofe 
on  ftandards ;  and  thofe  on  ftandards  before  thofe  on  dwarfs. 
7°  That  the  Fruits  of  wall  trees  planted  in  the  fouth  and 
eaft  quarters  commonly  ripen  about  the  fame  time ;  only 
thofe  in  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than  thofe  in  the  eaft  :  thofe 
in  the  weft  are  later  by  eight  or  ten  days,  and  thofe  in  the 
north  by  fifteen  or  twenty.  See  Exposure. 

For  the  planting,  pruning,  engrafting,  (Ac.  of  Fruit-Trees , 
fee  Plantinc,  Transplanting,  Pruning,  En¬ 
grafting,  (Ac.  See  alfo  Orchard,  Garden, 
Nursery,  (Ac. 

Monf.  de  Reffons,  in  the  Memoires  de  /’  Academie  Royale  dee 
Sciences ,  An.  1716.  gives  us  a  method  of  grafting  ftone 
Fruit-  TreeSy  without  lofing  of  time  ;  fo  that  a  tree  which 
bore  forry  Fruit  the  preceding  year,  fhall  bear  the  choiceft 
the  year  following. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  perfons  are  deceived  in  their  Fruit 
trees  ;  efpecially  thofe  bought  of  the  nurfery  men  :  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  thing,  after  having  waited  three  years  for  Fruity 
to  find  it  naught  at  laft  j  and  to  be  obliged  to  graft  the  tree 
again,  and  wait  four  years  more  for  the  fecond  hopes.  Ia 
effeft,  in  the  common  methods  of  grafting,  they  know  no¬ 
thing  better  than  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  tree,  and  make  it 
put  forth  new  wood,  to  graft  in :  this  neceffarily  makes  a 
long  delay  ;  which  Monf.  Reffons  fhews  how  to  abridge. 
Upon  confidering  the  union  of  the  fap  in  grafts,  that  author 
was  led  to  think,  that  all  the  office  the  bark  has  in  grafting, 
is  to  receive  the  fcutcheon ;  fo  that  if  the  bark  be  not  quite 
hard,  dry,  inflexible,  and  incapable  of  yielding  without 

a  cracking 
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cracking,  or  burfting  ;  it  fhould  fee m  irtdifferdht,  whefhbr 
one  grafted  on  new  wood,  or  old  :  the  fap  paffing  equally  in¬ 
to  both.  Which  reafoning  had  the  fortune  to  be  verified  by 
a  number  of  experiments  made  with  that  view. 

We  are  at  liberty,  then,  to  graft  almoft  at  any  age,  and  in 
any  wood.  Accordingly,  a  peach  tree  of  a  worfe  kind  or 
quality,  may  be  grafted  from  another  of  the  beft,  in  autumn 
in  the  height  of  its  Fruit  and  fap,  without  cutting  off  any 
branches  ;  the  graft  foon  cements  to  the  tree  by  the  union 
of  the  faps,  without  fhooting  at  all  :  fo  that  cutting  off  the 
branches  above  the  grafts  the  fpring  following,  the  fame  graft 
inferted  the  preceding  autumn  will  fhoot  vigoroufly  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  on  a  wood  of  the  fame  kind,  the  Fruit  thenceforth  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  much  the  larger  and  finer.  But  this  is  not  the 
great  point :  for  the  tree  thus  engrafted  will  not  bear  till  the 
third  year  ;  and  we  want  Fruit  the  firfb. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  branches  :  wood  branches,  growing  immediately  from  the 
ftem  or  ftock  of  the  tree  :  Fruit  branches  :  and  branches 
half  wood,  half  Fruit ,  being  fuch  as  arifing  from  the  largeft 
wood  branches,  preferve  the  charafter  thereof,  butwhich^in 
two  years  time  will  produce  Fruit  branches.  Now,  it  is 
thefe  intermediate  kind  of  branches,  that  we  are  to  chufe  for 
fcutcheons  or  grafts.  They  are  eafily  known,  by  being  bigger 
than  the  Fruit  branches,  and  lefs  than  the  wood  branches  i 
they  have  each  of  them,  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  leaves 
to  each  eye  ;  and  the  eyes  are  further  diftant  from  each  other 
than  thofe  ofth e  Fruit  branches,  but  clofer  than  thofeofthe 
wood  branches.  It  ttiuft  be  added,  that  the  eyes  on  fuch 
branch  are  three ;  one,  intended  for  a  wood  branch,  being 
lituate  between  the  two  leaves,  and  advancing  further  than 
the  other  two,  which  are  intended  for  Fruit ,  and  are  placed 
without-fide  the  leaves. 

It  is  thefe  laft  are  the  precife  fubjedts  to  be  chofen  for  the 
grafting  withal.  Twelve  of  thefe  fcutcheons,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree  to  be  grafted  on,  being 
duly  applied  ;  we  may  depend  on  a  crop  of  good  Fruit ,  the 
very  next  year,  on  the  fame  tree  which  laft  year  produced 
the  worft. 

FRUITERY,  a  place  for  the  laying  up  and  keeping  of 
Fruit.  See  Fruit,  and  Granary. 

The  Fruitery  fhould  be  inaccefiible  to  any  thing  of  moifture, 
or  even  froft. 

FRUITFULNESS,  the  quality  of  bearing  plenty  of  fruit ; 
called  alfo  Fertility,  and  Fecundity.  See  Frcundity,  and 
Fertility. 

FRUMENTACEOUS  Plants* ,  are  thofe  which  produce 
geniculated  or  knotted  ftalks,  with  reed-like  leaves ;  andwhofe 
feed  growing  on  fpikes  or  jubae  is  ufeful  to  make  pultage,  or 
bread.  See  Plant, 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  Frumentum ,  a  general  name  com¬ 
prehending  all  forts  of  corn,  or  grain,  for  bread.  Hence  the 
Italians,  who  follow  the  Latins,  ufe  Grano  and  Frumento  for 
the  fame. 
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Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  they  mixed  chalk  among  ita 
Galen  defcribes  it  as  a  very  nutritious  fort  of  corn,  or  puifes 
boiled  with  water,  wine,  and  oil. 

The  Latins  call  it  Alica ,  which  Feftus  derives  at  alendo  , 
as  being  very  feeding,  But  then  it  muft  be  obferved,  they 
made  it  of  any  kind  of  corn. 

Ours  being  reftrained  to  wheat,  we  have  given  its  denomi¬ 
nation  accordingly,  from  Frumentum. — An  emulfion,  where¬ 
in  wheat  was  an  ingredient,  would  be  a  kind  of  Fru¬ 
menty. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematicks,  apiece  Cutoff,  or  feparated 
from  a  body.  See  Tr  u  n  c  a  t  e  d. 

Frustum  ot  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  is  a  part,  or  piece  thereof* 
cut  off,  ufually,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bafe*  See  P  y- 
ramId,  and  Cone. 

All  round,  and  fquare  timber  that  goes  tapering,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  Frujlum  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid  ;  to  find  the 
quantity  whereof,  take  the  following  theorem ;  which  in 
the  main  is  Mr.  Oughtred’s.  Given,  B,  [Fab.  Survey,  fig.  5. 
N°  2. )  the  fide  of  the  greater  bafe,  b  the  lefler  bafe’s  fide* 
A  the  height  of  the  Frujlum  :  though,  below,  we  fuppofe  B 
and  b  to  reprefent  the  area’s  of  the  two  bafes.  Whole  height 

H-  A=Hi  & 

.  b  A  h  A 

Firft,  to  find  a,  fay,  as  B — b  :  b  :  :  A  : - — ,  or - . 

XT  ^ ^  ■** 

Now  B  H— 3  times  the  whole  pyramid,  becaufe  arty  prifrri  is 
three  times  a  pyramid  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  height  with  it,  by 
7  and  10  Euclid,  and  b  a—  3  times  the  upper  pyramid. 

B  H  —  b  a 

Wherefore  — - - equal  to  the  Frujlrum  of  the  pyramid 


Wheat,  barley,  rye,  millet,  & c.  are  frumentaceous  plants. 
See  Grain,  tsV* 

Some  authors  ufe  frumentaceous  in  a  narrower  fenfe  j  reftrain- 
ing  it  to  plants  which  bear  a  conformity  to  wheat  *  either  in 
refpe£t  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the  like. 

But  this  feems  founded  on  a  miftaken  notion  of  Frumentum , 
as  if  it  denoted  only  wheat  which  is  rather  the  office  of 
triticum. 

FRUMENTARII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  foldiers,  or  ar¬ 
chers,  under  the  weftern  empire. 

St.  Cyprian  relates,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  fome  of  thefe 
Frumentarii  were  fent  to  take  him. 

The  firft  time  we  read  of  Frumentarii ,  as  officers,  is  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Spartan  in  his  life  of  that 
prince,  affures  us,  that  he  made  ufe  of  them  to  inform  him- 
fe If  of  what  palled. 

Before,  the  name  Frumentarius  was  only  given  to  the  corn 
merchants,  or  meafurers  of  corn. 

Thefe  Frumentarii  did  not  make  any  particular  corps,  di- 
ftinift  from  the  other  forces  :  but  there  were  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  each  legion  ;  as,  among  us,  there  are  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  grenadiers  in  each  battalion.  Accordingly, 
in  antient  infcriptions,  we  meet  with  Frumentarii  of  this  or 
that  legion. 

It  is  fuppofed  they  were  originally  a  number  of  young  per- 
fons  difpofed  by  Auguftus  throughout  the  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  on  all  the  grand  roads,  to  advertife  the  emperor  with 
all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that  happened. 

In  order  to  this,  they  had  a  kind  of  intendance  of  all  the 
carriages  :  and  on  this  account  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  corn,  Frumentum ,  to  the  armies  :  whence 
their  appellation. 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into  the  troops  them- 
felves  ;  where  they  ftill  retained  their  antient  name. 

,  Their  principal  office  was  the  giving  of  intelligence  5  in 
which  they  agreed  with  thofe  called  Curiofi ,  with  whom  they 
were  frequently  joined.  See  Curiosus^ 

FRUMENTY,  popularly  Fur  m  et  y,  a  kind  of  pottage, 
the  bafis  whereof  is  wheat,  boiled  up  with  milk,  fugar,  and 
fometimes  fp-ice. 
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required  ;  which  theorem  in  wdfds  is  this. 

Multiply  the  lower  bafe  by  the  whole  height  *  and  from  thd 
product  fubtraft  the  upper  bafe  multiplied  by  the  height  of 
the  top-piece  wanting ;  and  then  one  third  of  the  remainder 
fhall  give  the  Frujlum. 

And  the  fame  way  you  niay  proceed  for  the  Frujlum  of  a 
cone  ;  ohly  it  will  be  more  difficult  td  find  the  circular 
bales. 

FRUTEX,  Shrub  ;  a  vegetable  of  a  genius  between  a  tree* 
and  an  herb ;  being  low,  but  of  a  woody  fubftance  j  and 
yielding  woody  branches.  See  Shrub,  and  Suffrutex. 
FRUITICOSE  Stalks  of  plants,  are  thofe  of  a  hard  woodv 
fubftance.  See  Stalk.  ^ 

F R  Y T  H,  or  F  r  1  t  h,  is  explained  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as 
a  plain  between  two  woods  ;  a  lawn. 

Camden  ufes  it  for  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  or  a  ftreight  between 
two  lands  :  from  Fretum.— Maketh  his  iflue  into  the  seftuary 
or  Frith  of  Thames. 

Smith,  in  his  England's  Improvement ,  makes  Frith  fignify 
all  hedge-wood,  except  thorns. 

How  to  reconcile  thefe  different  fentiments,  we  know  not  % 
but  we  are  fure  the  Saxon  word  Frith ,  fignifies  Peace  ;  and 
that  Fryth ,  in  our  records,  is  often  ufed  for  a  wood  :  LeRor, 
tu  tibi  Oedipus  ejld. 

FUAGE,  or  Foe  age,  a  tax,  or  impofition,  laid  on  hearths, 
or  chimneys,  i.  e.  fire-places,  or  families  ;  called  alfo  Hearth- 
Silver,  and  Chimney -Money.  See  C  H  1  m  n  e  y  Money. 
Edward  the  black  prince  having  Acquitain  granted  him, 
laid  an  impofition  of  Fuage,  or  Focage  upon  the  fubjedbs  of 
that  dukedom,  viz.  one  (hilling  for  every  fire.  After  his 
example,  Charles  V.  of  France  laid  a  tax  of  a  franc  for  each 
fire  for  one  year  only.  His  fucceflor  Charles  VI.  augmented 
it  under  the  fame  name  :  Charles  VII.  rendered  it  Perpetual 
and  called  it  Faille.  V  F  ’ 

By  an  ordinance  of  Humbert  II.  dauphin  of  Viennois,  the  im¬ 
pofition  of  Fouage ,  or  Feuage,  was  then  laid  per  feu,  i.  e.  per 
fire,  or  family,  feu  per  lares  focum  habentes.  In  Latin  it  was 
called  Focagium,  q.  d.  pro  fwgulis  focis.  —Sometimes  it  was 
alfo  called  Fournage ,  on  account  of  the  oven  or  furnace  :  in 
Greek  kattvikov,  or  kattv©-,  fumus ,  fmoak.  — In  Will.  Tyr 
de  bellofacro,  it  is  called  Foagium  :  for  it  was  alfo  irhpofed  by 
the  kings  of  Jerufalem.  The  counts,  and  other  lords  like- 
wife  impofed  it  on  the  feudataries*  or  vaffals.  Zonaras  af- 
|  fures  us,  that  the  general  Nicephorus  firft  eftablifhed  it  among: 
the  Greeks.  & 

FUCUS  is  ufed  for  a  paint,  or  compofitlon  applied  oh  the 
face,  to  beautify  it,  and  heighten  the  complexion.  See  Cos- 
met  ;  c* 

Old  women  make  ufe  of  Fucus's  and  pomatums,  to  appear 
young.  The  Fucus  made  with  cerufs,  is  corrofive  and  per¬ 
nicious  to  thefkin.  SeeCERuss.  * 

The  Chymifts  abufe  the  ladies  in  felling  them  oil  of  bricks  as 
an  excellent  Bum  .Pliny  fays,  that  the  Art,,  of  the  Roman 
dames  Was  a  kind  of  white  earth,  or  chalk  brought  from  Chio 
and  oamos,  dinolved  in  water. 

The  Fucus  Solimanni  is  a  compofitlon  of  prepared  fublimate, 
in  great  repute  among  the  Spaniards  of  Peru. 

UEL,  or  Few  el,  the  pabulutn  of  fire  ;  feeFEWEt,  ahd 

rlREi  ’ 

FUG  A  Vaciii ,  in  the  antient  fchool  philofophy,  a  fuppofed! 
averlion  in  nature*  to  a  vacuum*  See  V  a  c  u  u 
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The  Fuga  Vacui  was  a  very  fertile,  and  extenCive  principle ; 
and  folved  abundance  of  difficulties  with  a  deal  of  eafe.  Sup- 
pofe,  e.  gr.  a  fyringe  ;  immerge  one  extreme  of  it  in  water  ; 
and  draw  up  the  embolus,  or  fucker  j  then  hear  how  the  an- 
tients  will  reafon  upon  it.  They  firft  laid  it  down  for  granted, 
that  there  can  be  no  vacuum  :  then  arguing,  that  there  muft 
be  a  vacuum,  unlefs  the  water  fhould  follow  the  embolus  ; 
they  conclude,  that  the  higher  the  embolus  is  drawn,  the  higher 
fhall  the  water  afcend  $  and  this,  Fuga  Vacui ,  to  keep  out  a 
vacuum. 

In  after-times,  the  matter  was  ftated  in  other  terms,  and  the 
water  was  faid  to  rife,  metu  vacui,  for  fear  of  the  vacuum  ; 
which  muft  otherwife  enfue.  And  at  length,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  inftead  of  fuga  and  metus ,  they  fubftituted  the 
word  horror  ;  and  affirmed,  that  the  water  rofe  out  of  na¬ 
ture’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum.  This  was  juft  as  good  fenfe, 
as  if  a  perfon  being  afked,  why  coals  were  brought  to  London  ? 
fhould  anfwer,  that  it  was  don e  fuga,  ox  metu,  or  horrore  fri- 
goris ;  for  fear  of  cold  f  Which  is  giving  the  final  caufe,  when 
the  efficient  one  was  required. 

Moft  of  the  phenomena,  which  the  antients  afcribed  to  the 
Fag  a  vacui ,  the  moderns  have  demonftrated  to  arife  from  the 
gravity,  and  preflure  of  air.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  afcent 
of  water  in  fyringes,  pumps,  &c.  See  Air  j  fee  alfo  Pump, 
Syringe,  UV. 

FUG  A  LI  A,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Regifugium , 
held  on  the  24th  of  February,  in  memory  of  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  and  the  abolifhing  of  the  monarchical  government. 
Struvius,  Antiq.  Roman .  Syntag.  c.  9.  diftinguifhes  the  Fuga- 
lia  from  the  Regifuge :  and  even  doubts,  whether  the  regifu¬ 
gium  were  thus  called  on  account  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
kings  ;  or  by  reafon  the  rex  facrorum,  after  .the  facrifice 
was  ended,  fled  haftily  out  of  the  forum,  and  comitia.  See 
Regifugium. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  only  antient  author  of  note,  that  makes 
exprefs  mention  of  the  Fugalia ,  is  St.  Auguftin,  de  civitat. 
Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  6.  And  his  commentator  Vives,  fhews  a 
great  inclination  to  correct  the  reading  of  the  word,  were  it 
not,  that  St.  Auguftin  adds,  that  the  feaft  was  a  true  Fugalia  : 
all  decency  and  modefty  being  banifhed  therefrom. 

That  learned  perfon  conjectures,  that  the  Fugalia  were  the 
fame  thing  with  the  P aplifugia ,  or  the  feaft  of  Fugia,  the 
goddefs  of  joy,  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy  ;  which 
was  the  reafon  why  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  riot  and 
debauchery  :  and  that  the  feaft  Was  firft  inftituted  on  occafion 
of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Ficulneates,  Fidenates,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  upon  their  attempt  to  take  pofleffion  of 
Rome,  the  day  after  the  people  had  withdrawn  from  it.  As 
related  by  Varro,  1.  v.  de  Ling.  Lat. 

But  according  to  Varro,  the  Poplifugia,  which  fell  in  the  month 
of  June,  were  held  in  memory  of  the  flight,  or  retreat  of  the 
people,  in  a  fedition  raifed  among  them :  it  is  true,  he  adds, 
that  the  day  followed  foon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  and 
the  time  when  the  neighbouring  nations  eonfpired  againft 
them  :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
Poplifugia ,  being  only  meant  to  mark  the  cera,  or  time  when 
the  fedition  and  flight  of  the  Roman  people  happened 
After  all,  though  the  Poplifugia  might  have  been  originally 
eftabh/hed  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  people^ 
and  not  that  of  the  enemies ;  this  does  not  hinder,  but  the 
Fugalia  of  St.  Auguftin  may  probably  be  the  Poplifugia  of 
Varro;  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Vives. 

FUGITIVE,  Refugee  ;  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  country,  or 
remove  from  a  place  where  he  had  fome  abode,  or  eftablifhment ; 
on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  on  other  occafions. 

A  perfon  who  has  broke  open,  or  efcaped  out  of  prifon  is 
obliged  to  be  a  Fugitive  :  Cain  became  a  Fugitive.,  after  the 
murder  of  his  brother. 

Among  the  learned,  fugitive  pieces  denote  thofe  little  com- 
pofitions  which  are  printed  on  loofe  Iheets,  or  half  ftieets  ; 
thus  called,  becaufe  eafily  loft,  and  foon  forgot. 

In  the  Roman  law,  a  fugitive  flave  was  fuch  a  one  as  was  apt 
to  run  away  from  his  mafter.  In  felling  a  flave,  the  mafter 
was  obliged  to  declare,  whether  or  no  he  wer e  fugitive.  See 
Slave.  “ 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  deferters  in  an  army  ;  or  thofe  who 
fly  from  the  combat.  See  D  e  s  e  r  t  e  r  . 

Fugitives  Goods ,  Bona  Fugitivorum ,  the  proper  goods  of 
him  that  flies  upon  felony  ;  which  after  the  flight  lawfully 

found  on  record,  do  belong  to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the  manor. 
See  W a  1  f. 

FUGUE,  in  mute,  is  when  the  different  parts  of  a  mufical 
ha™  perfomed  "  ^  °ther  S  repeatin8  what 

T%Z  ***»••  •****»'*  « 

STrX°r^  5,  6 

/  ,  ,,  ,:Ci>  riegun  by  one  Angle  part,  and 

then  feconded  by  a  third,  fourth,  fifth/  and  fixlh  part,  if  the 

compofit.on  conf.tts  of  fo  many,  repeating  the  fame,  or  fuch 
like  notes;  fo  that  the  feveral  parts  follow,  or  come  in,  one 
a  ter  another  in  the  fame  manner,  the  leading  parts  ftill  flying 
before  thofe  which  follow,  J  & 


F  U  L  . 

Double  F UGUE,  is  when  two  or  more  different  points  move-to¬ 
gether  in  a  Fugue ,  and  are  alternately  interchanged  by  feveral 
parts. 

For  the  counter  Fugue,  fee  Counter  Fugue. 

The  Italians  fay,  a  Fugue  or  flight  of  Rooms ,  or  Chambers 
meaning  a  feries,  or  range  of  rooms,  the  doors  whereof  an  * 
fwer  in  a  right  line  behind  each  other  ;  fo  as  they  may  be  all 
feen  at  once,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  J 

FULCRUM,  Prop,  in  mechanics  ;  fee  Lever. 
FULGINOUS*,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  thick  fmoak  or 
vapour,  replete  with  foot,  or  rather  crafs  matter  ’  See 
omoak.  Soot,  and  Vapour. 

*  ford  Is  Formed  from  the  Latin  fuligo,.  foot ;  and  is  rarely 
uled  but  when  joined  with  vapour.  7 

In  the  firft  fufion  of  metals  there  exhales  a  great  deal  of  fuli¬ 
ginous  vapour  ;  which  retained  and  collected,  makes  what  we 
call  Litharge.  See  Litharge. 

Lampblack  is  what  is  gathered  from  the  fuliginous  vapours  of 
pines,  and  other  refinous  woods,  when  burnt.  See  Lamp 
nLACK.  f 

Some  phyficians  talk  of  fuliginous  vapours  emitted  from  the 
lpleen  to  the  brain  ;  which  they  will  have  the  caufe  of  the  hy¬ 
pochondriac  and  hyfteric  diforders:  thence  called  the  Vapours 
and  Spleen..  See  Hypochondriac  iAc.  * 

FULL,  is  varioufly  ufed,  in  oppofttion  to  empty,  narrow 
confined,  & c.  See  Vacuum. 

The  Cartefians  hold,  that  the  univerfe  is  full,  i.  e.  every  part 
or  point  has  matter  in  it.  See  P  l  e  n  u  m.  J  * 

When  the  body  is  full  of  humours,  it  fhould  be  purged.  See 

Plenitude,  and  Plethora, 

An  embaffador  has  full  power  given  him  to  ad,  tranfaC!  &c 
—The  army  was  in  full  march,  i.  e.  the  wholearmy  was  in 
march,  with  all  the  forces  it  confifted  of. 

A  man  is  faid  to  bear  the  arms  of  a  family,  full,  i.  e.  with¬ 
out  any  difference  or  diminution.  See  Diffepfnc* 
FULL  Forfeiture,  fee  the  article  Forfeit  u  r  e 
Full  Arms,  fee  the  article  Arms. 

Full  Moon,  plenilunium,  that  phafis  of  the  moon,  when  her 
whole  difk,  or  face  is  illuminated ;  which  is  in  the  time  of  her 
oppoiition  to  the  fun.  See  Ph  a  sis,  Moon,  and  Oppo¬ 
sition.  -  .  . 

Echpfes  of  the  moon,  happen,  at  tfie  time  of  full  Moon  fee 
ECLIPSE.  J  5 

F™LE,f>  a  workman  employed  in  the  manufaaories,  to 

ft,  ft-  ’  01  fC0U/  C  '“n3’  meeas>  fages,  and  other  woollen 
Huffs,  by  means  of  a  mill  to  render  them  thicker,  more  com- 
pact,  and  durable.  See  Fulling. 

*  feme  thing/3  °f  **  w),kh  «« 

Th e  Fullers,  among  the  Romans,  walhed,  Routed,  and  fitted 
up  cloaths  ;  and  their  office  was  judged  of  that  importance 
that  there  were  formal  laws  prefcribed  them  for  the  manne? 
of  performing  it.  Such  was  the  Lex  Metalla  d,  Fulhnibm. 
Seealfo  Phny  1.  v„.  c.  56. ,  Ulpian,  leg.  12.  ff.  de  Furti s,  1, 
I3*  §  o-  Locati,  1.  12.  §  6.  ff.  &c. 

Fullers \  Earth,  a  fatty,  foffile  earth,  abounding  in  nitre  •  of 
great  ufe  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  See  E  a  r  t  h 
It  femes  to  fcour  cloths,  fluffs,  tic.  and  imbibe  all  the  greafe 

ff  if  rtf!,  Ufed  A"  the  PrePari"g.  dreffing  GY.  of 
thefFW.  See  Wool,  Carding,  Weaving,  Cloth, 

Brick  hill'inrtiffdU| if"  Sreat,PIem7  <>«  of  certain  pits  near 
rinck-hdl  in  Stafford fhire  ;  alfo  near  Ry crate  in  Surry  •  near 

Maidftone  in  Kent;  near  Nutley  and  Petworth,  in  Suffex 
and  near  Wooburn  in  Bedfordfhire.  9 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  well  dreffing  of  cloth  •  and 
hence  foreigners  who  can  procure  wool  to  be  clandeftineK 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  can  never  reach  to  the  pe Z 
fe&on  of  the  Engl, ft  cloths,  iic.  without  falter,  earth. 

For  this  reafon,  it  is  made  a  contraband  commodity  ;  and 
the  export  made  equally  criminal,  with  that  of  exporting 
wool.  See  Contraband.  p  5 

Abroad  they  make  great  ufe  of  urine,  in  lieu  of  Fullers  earth. 
This  earth  abounds  much  in  the  vegetative  fait,  which  nro- 
motes  the  growth  of  plants:  and  is  therefore  ^koneHy 

S  1  a  '  and  °thers’  ar  §reat  improver  of  land.  When 
diffolved  m  vinegar,  it  difperfes  pimples  and  pufhes;  checks 
inflammations,  and  cures  burns. 

F 1U  'll  p  !f“d’  or  Teaxh.  SeeTiAiLE. 

/■T,  /  1  Y0ro'hofC’  or  P'ace  where  cloths,  £sV.  are 

fulled ,  or  fcoured.  See  Fuller. 

The  term  is  principally  underftood  of  the  fullino-  mill 
Thus  when  they  fay,  carry  that  cloth,  ferge,  or  the  iike,  to 
the  Fullery  they  mean  it  is  to  be  fent  to  the  mill,  to  be 
fcoured  and  fulled.  See  Fulling  Mill. 

F U L L I NG,  the  art,  or  aft  of  cleanfing,  fcouring,  and  pref- 
fing  cloths,  fluffs,  and  ftockings,  to  render  them  ftronger, 
dofer,  and  firmer:  called  alfo  Milling.  See  Mill. 

Fhny,  lib.  7.  cap.  56.  affures,  that  one  Nicias,  the  fon  of 
Hermias,  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  art  of  Fullinr  •  and 
it  appears  by  an  infeription,  quoted  by  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  in 
his  travels  through  Greece,  that  this  fame  Nicias  was  a  go¬ 
vernor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 


The 


F  U  L 

The  Tailing  of  cloths  and  other  fluffs,  is  performed  ty  a 
hmd  of  water  mill ;  thence  called  a  Fulling,  or  Scouring 

Thefe  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates  to  the  mill-ftones  and 
hopper,  are  much  the  fame  with  corn-mills.  And  there  are 
even  fome,  which  ferve  indifferently  for  either  ufe:  corn 

emg  ground,  and  cloths  fulled  by  the  motion  of  the  fame 
wheel.  \ 

rnll,‘77,r//"  forae  pkcesl-  Particukrly  France,  the  fullers  are 
Jame  timf'"  J  “  grmdlng  corn>  and  miUi"g  fluffs  at  the 

The  principal  parts  of  the  Fulling-mill,  are,  the  wheel,  with 
s  trundle ;  which  gives  motion  to  the  tree,  or  fpindle, 
whofe  teeth  communicate  it  to  the  peftles,  or  ftampers,  which 

rVl  th'  raifed>  ar,d  fal]cn  alternately  according  as  its 
teeth  catch  on,  or  quit  a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each 

2'  Jh,e  Peftles  a"d  tr°ughs  are  of  wood ;  each  trough 
ff  ,h  kaVwo’  fomet'mes  three  peftles,  at  the  difere- 
of  water. h  fter’  "  accordinS  t0  the  force  of  the  ftream 

be  S;L,r^ghS  ?re.Iaid ‘he  cloths,  intended  to 

whed  I,'  ni  “,n?  tl,C  CUrrent  of  wat«  fall  on  the 
thek  we  t,,PeftieS  are.fuecaffivdy  let  fall  thereon,  and  by 
ftron*  1  gh ,  •  1d  ,veIoP.ty  flatnp,  and  prefs  the  fluffs  very 
itrongly  i  which  by  this  means  become  thickned,  and  con- 

J",eerrfeof  t!l?  ojpei-aticn,  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
wine,  fometimes  of  fullers  earth,  and  fometimes  of  foap. 

wftle  theC  ^  “r®  n t0.  iff'™  the  firfl  impreflions  of  the 
p  ltle,  they  are  ufually  laid  in  urine  ;  then  in  fullers  earth 

and  water,  and Daftly  in  foap,  diffolved  in  hot  water  ’ 

fuflers3 ,k°  ^  ^ 5  but  this  is  exPenflve  i 

thereto  S  u  ‘he  way  °f  our  dreffingi  i$  fcarce 

Jilm/f  w  ?  muft  be  wel1  d“'«t  of  all  ftones  and 
grittinefles,  which  are  apt  to  make  holes  in  the  fluff 

As  to  urine,  it  is  certainly  prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  en- 

tirdy  difearded ,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  ill  fmell,  as 

of  its  lharpnefs,  and  faltnefs ;  which  is  apt  to  render  the  fluffs 
dry,  andharfh. 

The  true  method  of  Fulling  with  foap,  is  delivered  by  Monf. 
v^olinet,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that  fubjeft,  fupported 
by  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  marquis  de  Louvois 
then  fuper-intendent  of  the  arts  and  manufaftories  of  France. 

1  he  fubflance  of  which  we  fhall  here  fubjoin. 

Method  of  Fulling  cloths  and  woollen  fluff's  with  foap _ 

A  coloured  cloth,  of  about  forty-five  ells,  is  to  belaid  in  the 
ufual  manner,  in  the  trough  of  a  Fulling-mill ;  without  firfl 
foaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  praftifed  in  many 

To /«//  this  trough  of  cloth,  fifteen  pounds  of  foap  are  re 
quired  ,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of 
river  or  fpring  water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well 
bear  it.  This  folution  is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon 
the  cloth,  in  proportion  as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  :  and  thus 
it  is  to  he  fulled  for  at  leafl  two  hours  ,  after  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  out,  and  flretched. 

This  done,  the  cloth  is  immediately  returned  into  the  fame 
trough  ;  without  any  new  foap  ,  and  there  fulled  two  hours 
more.  Then  taking  it  out,  they  wring  it  well,  to  exprefs 
all  the  greafe  and  filth. 

After  the  fecond  Fulling ,  the  remainder  of  the  foap  is  melted 
as  the  fortner,  and  call  at  four  different  times,  on  the  cloth  , 
remembring  to  take  out  the  cloth  every  two  hours,  to  flretch 
it,  and  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in 
the  trough.  When  they  perceive  it  fufficientl y  fulled,  and 
brought  to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  required,  they  fcour  it 

out  for  good  in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be 
quite  clean. 

As  to  white  cloths ;  in  regard  thefe  full  more  eafily,  and  in 
lefs  time,  than  coloured  ones,  a  third  part  of  the  foap  may  be 
fpared.  3 

Fulling  of  Stockings,  Caps,  kc.  fhould  be  performed  fome- 
what  differently  j  viz.  either  with  the  feet,  or  the  hands 


FUN 


two  parts  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  of  fulphur.  See  Gun¬ 
powder. 

Both  the  Aurum  and  Pulvis  Fulminans  produce  their  effect 
principally  downwards :  in  which  they  differ  from  gun¬ 
powder,  which  a<5ts  in  or  hem',  but  principally  upwards.  If 
they  be  laid  in  brafs  ladles,  and  fo  fet  a-fire ;  after  fulmina-t 
tion,  the  ladles  will  be  found  perforated. 

FULMINATING  Legion,  fee  the  article  Thunder inc 

Legion. 

m  the  R°mi/h  canon  law,  a  fen  fence 
of  a  bilhop,  official,  or  other  ecclefiaflic  appointed  bv  the 
pope  ;  whereby  ,t  is  decreed,  that  fome  bull  font  from  the 
pope,  mall  be  executed.  See  B  u  l  l. 

Fulmination  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  verification,  or  re¬ 
cognition  of  a  letter,  or  inftrument  of  a  prince  in  a  lav 
court.  r  } 

Fulmination  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  denunciation,  or  execu- 

folernnky  °f  2nathema’  made  in  P^lic,  with  due 

In  fulminating  anathema’s,  the  bifhop  who  pronounces  fen- 
tence,  is  to  be  clothed  in  his  epifcopalia.  See  Anathema, 
LX  COMMUNICATION,  fffc. 

Fulmination,  or  FulguratioN,  in  chymiflry,  a  ve¬ 
hement  noile,  or  fhock  made  by  divers  preparations  ;  as  Au¬ 
rum fulminans ,  he.  when  fet  on  fire.  See  Detonation 
FUMIGATION,  in  medicine,  and  chymiflry,  is  unde'r- 
ttood  of  things  taken  in  the  way  of  fume,  or  fmoak;  or  that 
are  turned  into  fmoak,  or  fleam.  See  S  m  o  a  k  . 

Alexander  Severus  made  a  very  fevere  decree  againft  phyficians 
who  fold  fmoak,  that  is.  Fumigations.  The  decree  imported, 
Fumo  per  eat  qui  fumum  vendidit.  A  northern  phyfician  has 
an  exprefs  treatife  to  juflify  the  phyficians  in  this  refpe<Sl. 

It  is  dangerous  taking  mercury  by  Fumigation.  This  Fumi¬ 
gation  is  a  kind  ot  potential  calcination  ;  the  vapour  of  mer-» 
cury  laid  on  the  fire,  corroding  and  reducing  into  a  calx,  the 
little  laminae  of  metals  fufpended  over  it.  See  Merc  uky 
Fum  i  cation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  a£t  of  making  a  fufpended 
body  receive  the  fumes,  or  fleam,  of  one  or  more  other  bodies  • 
m  order  to  calcine  it,  to  correft  it,  or  impart  to  it  fome 
new  quality.  SeeSuFFUMiGATiON. 

Cerufs  is  made  by  the  Fumigation,  or  Vapour  of  vinegar 

FUNAMBULUSd,nE  plates,ot  'ead-  See  C £  r  u  s s.  g  ’ 
bUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  what  we  call  a 

Rope-dancer,  and  the  Greeks,  Schaemlatet.  See  Rote- 

U  A  N  C  E  R  •  * 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  as  letting  themfelves  down  by  a 
rope  or  cord  ;  make  their  efcape  out  of  a  city,  or  place  be- 
fieged :  as  is  obferved  by  Du  Cange.  ^  ^ 

Julius  Capitolinas  and  Horace,  make  mention  of  Funam- 
te/i :  Acron  on  Horace  affures  us,  that  .it  was  the  orator 
Meffala,  who  firfl  introduced  the  word  Funamtulue,  in  lieu  of 
Scbaembate,  ufed  by  the  Greeks.  For  the  Greeks  feem  to 
have  had  ol  thefe  rope-dancers  from  the  firfl  inftitution  of 
heir  feeme  games,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  time  of  Icanus,  fathers  of  Erigone;  or  of  Dionyfius 

Athens  “Ur'  Wh°m  TheftuS  firft  i"«oduced  into 

At  Rome  the  Funambuli  firft  appeared  under  the  confulate  of 
Sulpicius  Paeticus,  and  Licimus  Stolo,  who  were  the  firfl  in¬ 
troducers  ofthe  feeme  reprefen ta tions.  It  is  added,  that 
they  were  firft  exhibited  in  the  ifland  of  the  Tyber  •  and  tl-af 

the  cenfors  Meffala  and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted  them 'to 
tiic  tnc£Ltrc# 

In  the  floralia. 


r  ;  ,  •  ,°r  Ud'  floraIes>  he,d  under  Galba,  there  were 

funambulatory  elephants,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius 

Nero  (hewed  the  like,  in  honour  of  his  mother^  Agrippina' 

Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of  the  time  of  Carinus  and  Num£ 

There  was  a  Funambulm  it  feems,  who  performed  at  the 
time  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  acted  ;  and  the  nee- 
complains,  that  the  fpedacle  prevented  the  people  from  at 
tending  to  his  comedy.  I, a  populus  fludio  at 

nambulo,  ammum  occuparat.  J  r  n  ru 


or  a  kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either  armed  with  F U N C TI 6 N  Thfaft  •  r  , 
teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  elfe  hories  or  bullocks  teeth.  I  agent  was  appointed,  ol  wLh 2  tZZl/l  ^  the 

TION.  ° 


The  ingredients  made  ufe  of  herein,  are  urine,  green  foap 
white  foap,  and  fullers  earth.  But  the  urine  alfo  is  reckoned 
prejudicial  here. 

Note,  woven  ftockings,  b‘c.  Ihould  be  fulled  with 
alone  :  for  thofe  that  are  knit,  earth  may  be  ufed  wii 
foap. 

Indeed,  it  is  frequent  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with  the 
mill,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  cloths,  &c.  But  that  is  too 
coarfe  and  violent  a  manner,  and  apt  to  damage  the  work 
unlefs  it  be  very  ftrong.  See  Stockings. 
FULLONUM  Carduus,  fee  the  article  Carduus. 
FULMINANT,  Fulminans,  or  Fulminating,  an 
epithet  applied  to  fomething  that  thunders,  or  makes  a  noife 
like  that  of  thunder.  See  Thunder. 

We  fay,  Jupiter  Fulminans ,  Aurum  Fulminans,  Pulvis  Ful- 

minans,  he. 

Aurum  Fulminans,  fee  the  article  Aurum. 

Pulvis  Fulminans,  is  a  compofiticn  of  three  parts  of  nitre, 


See  Ac- 

Thus  we  fay,  the  ftomach  performs  its  Fundiom  ;  i.  e  digefta 
oTil’ F^Zr.  °f  WmC Ptrfo'rmance 

FUna!m °{  h“-n  ‘"to  ^4 

FiVd/  Functions  are  thofe  necefiarv  to  life  •  •  1 

which  it  canno,  fobfift :  as,  the  aftioL  of  the  heartWb  ^ 
lungs,  &c.  See  L  i  f  e,  and  Vital  *  h  bram» 
Natural  Functions,  are  thofe  which  chince  th,  e  j  ^ 
fo  as  to  affnnilate  it  to  our  own  nature  •  f  u  th 
of  the  vifeera,  and  the  veffels  which  re  •  ***  tbe  a^10ns 

(tfc.  the  humors.  See  N  a  T  a  l  ^  fecetn> 

Animal  Functions,  are  thnfe  ,„;»i,  1  ,  ■  , 

ceive,  will  remember,  &V.  Such  areWfalinFfai “T'ima: 
gin.ng,  judging,  paifions,  voluntary  motion,  A  ™. 


Function 


FUN 


FUN 


Function  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  in  fpeaking  of  the  offices, 
duties,  or  occupations  a  perfon  is  engaged  in.  See  Office. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  of  all  the  Functions  of  the  magiftracy 
with  applaufe.  The  actions  of  an  embaffador  muft  be  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  his  Functions ;  the  one  regard  his  charafter, 
the  other  his  perfon. 

FUND,  Fundus,  a  Latin  term,  ufed  for  the  bottom  of  cer¬ 
tain  things;  and  particularly  of  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

Fiindc/  the  eye ,  Fundus  Oculi:  is  that  part  pofiefied  by  the 
choroides  and  retina.  See  Eye,  Retina,  &c. 

The  images  of  objedts  are  reprefented  in  an  inverted  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  Fund  of  the  eye.  See  V  I  s  i  o  n. 

Fundus  Uteri ,  or  F  u  n  d  of  the  womb ,  is  the  body,  or  princi¬ 
pal  part  thereof :  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  cervix,  or  neck  ; 
the  ofculum,  or  mouth  ;  and  the  vagina  or  {heath.  —  See 
Tab.  Anat.  ( Splanc .)  fig.  9.  lit.  a.  fig.  11.  lit.  d.  See  alfo 
Uterus. 

Fundus  Vefc&,  or  Fund  of  the  bladder ,  is  the  cavity 
thereof,  wherein  the  urine  is  contained.  In  men  it  is  placed 
over  the  redfum  ;  and  in  women  over  the  matrix.  See 
Bladder. 

Fund  of  the  gall  bladder ,  the  Jlomach ,  &c.  See  Gall 
Bladder ,  Stomach,  &c. 

Fundus  Plantes ,  is  that  part  of  a  plant,  where  the  {talk  juft 
meets,  and  joins  the  root. 

Fundus  Cceli ,  is  the  point  oppofite  to  the  point  of  culmina¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  it  is  interfered  by 
the  meridian,  beneath  the  horizon.  See  Mid-heaven. 

Fund,  in  commerce,  is  ufed  for  the  capital,  or  ftock  of  a 
merchant,  company,  or  corporation  ;  or  the  fum  of  money 
they  put  into  trade.  See  Capital,  Isc. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  the  Funds ,  the  Public  Funds , 
meaning  the  ftock  of  the  great  companies,  or  corporations, 
as  the  Bank,  South-Sea,  Eaft-India,  &c.  See  Bank,  Com¬ 
pany,  &c 

FUNDAMENT,  the  anus,  or  aperture,  through  which  an 
animal  voids  his  excrements.  See  Anus. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  fomething  that  ferves  as  a  bafe,  reft, 
fupport,  or  foundation  for  any  thing.  See  Foundation. 
The  apoftles  creed  contains  the  fundamental  points  of  religion. 
The  Salic  law  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  polity  of  France. 
See  S  A  L  1  c . 

Fundamental,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  principal  note  of  a 
fong,  or  compofition,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  adapted,  and  by  which  they  are  fwayed ;  called  alfo  the 
key  of  the  fong.  See  Key. 

FUNERA  L*,  the  ceremonies  performed  at  an  interment ;  or 
the  laft  offices  paid  the  deceafed.  See  Obse  QJJ  i  e  s. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  Funus  ;  and  that  of  Funalia , 
by  reafon  of  the  torches  (which  were  Funes,  cera  circumdati) 
ufed  in  the  Funerals  of  the  Romans :  though  others  derive  Fu¬ 
nus  from  the  Greek  <poy@-,  death  or  daughter. 

The  Funeral  rites  among  the  antient  Romans  were  very  nu¬ 
merous. — The  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  ;  and  every  day 
waftied  with  hot  water,  and.  fometimes  with  oil,  that  in  cafe 
he  were  only  in  a  (lumber,  he  might  thus  be  waked;  and 
every  now  and  then  his  friends  meeting,  made  a  horrible 
outcry  or  fhout,  with  the  fame  view  :  which  laft  adtion  they 
called  Conclamatio. 

The  third  conclamation  was  on  the  feventh  day ;  when,  if  no 
figns  of  life  appeared,  the  defundt  was  dreffed  and  embalmed 
by  the  pollindlores  ;  placed  in  a  bed  near  the  door,  with  his 
face  and  heels  toward  the  ftreet ;  and  the  outfide  of  the  gate, 
if  the  deceafed  were  of  condition,  garniftied  with  cyprefs 
boughs. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  feven  days,  an  altar  was  raifed  near  his 
bed-fide,  called  Acerra  ;  on  which  his  friends  every  day  offered 
Incenfe  ;  and  the  Libitinarii  provided  things  for  the  Funeral. 
On  the  feventh  day  a  crier  was  fent  about  the  city  to  invite 
the  people  to  the  folemnization  of  the  Funeral  in  thefe  words, 
Exequias  L.  Tit.  L.  filio ,  quibus  ejl  commodum  ire ,  jam  tem- 
pus  ejl.  Ollus  ex  esdibus  effertur. 

The  people  being  affembled,  the  laft  conclamation  ended,  and 
the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  ;  a  trumpeter  marched  forth, 
followed  by  old  women,  called  Presfces ,  Ringing  fongs  in  praife 
of  the  deceafed :  and  laftly,  the  bed  followed,  bore  by  the 
next  relations.  And  if  the  perfon  were  of  quality  and  office, 
the  waxen  images  of  all  his  predeceffors  were  carried  before 
him  on  poles.  See  Image. 

The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred,  &c.  attrati , 
or  in  mourning  ;  from  which  aft  of  following  the  corps,  thefe 
Funeral  rites  were  called  Exequies. 

The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roftra,  the  next  of  kin  laudabat 
defunftum  pro  rojlris ,  made  a  Funeral  oration  in  his  praife 
and  that  of  his  anceftors. 

T  his  done,  the  body  was  carried  to  the  Pyra ,  or  Funeral  pile, 
and  there  burnt :  his  friends  firft  cutting  off  a  finger,  to  be 
buried  with  a  fecond  folemnity. 

The  body  confirmed,  the  afties  were  gathered  ;  and  the  prieft 
fprinkling  the  company  thrice  with  clean  water,  the  eldeft  of 
the  Presfces  crying  aloud,  Meet,  difmiffed  the  people,  who 
took  their  leave  of  the  deceafed  in  this  form,  Vale ,  Vale,  Vale: 
nos  te  or  dine  quo  natura  permiferit ,  fequemur.  See  Ashes. 


The  afties,  inclofed  in  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the  fepulcher,  of 
tomb.  See  Urn,  Sepulcher,  and  Tomb. 

The  firft  Romans  did  not  burn  their  dead,  but  interred  them, 
as  we  do.  Pliny,  lib.  7.  c.  54.  affures  us,  that  the  cuftom  of 
burning  was  not  introduced  till  after  they  had  learnt,  that 
their  enemies  dug  up,  and  expofed  the  bodies  of  their  foldiers 
buried  in  remote  countries.  And  yet  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Numa,  obferves,  that  Numa  was  buried  ;  as  having  exprefsly 
forbid  them  by  his  teftament  to  burn  him:  which  {hews  that 
the  Romans  had  pradlifed  burning  before  him. 

This  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead,  fo  inglorioufiy  obferved  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  feveral 
other  nations. 

Herodotus  relates,  that  the  Perfians  detefted  it  ;  as  holding 
fire  to  be  a  god.  The  Egyptians  declined  to  burn  their  dead  j 
as  taking  fire  for  an  inanimate  beaft;  and  judging  it  impiety  to 
commit  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  to  be  devoured  by  beafts. 
The  cuftom  of  burning  among  the  Romans  ceafed  under  the 
empire  of  the  Antonines.  See  Interment. 

Funeral  Column ,  a  column  crowned  with  an  urn,  wherein 
the  afhes  of  fome  deceafed  perfon  are  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  j 
the  fuft,  or  {haft,  being  befet  with  tears,  or  flames  ;  the  fym- 
bols  of  grief,  and  immortality.  See  Column. 

Funeral  Games ,  Ludi  funebres ,  were  a  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  antient  Funerals.  See  Games. 

They  confifted  chiefly  in  proceffions,  and  in  mortal  combats 
of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  See  Gladiator. 
The  cuftom  was  very  antient ;  though  it  had  not  always  been 
the  fame.  At  firft,  they  cut  the  throats  of  a  number  of  cap¬ 
tives  before  the  pyra,  as  vidtims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the 
deceafed.  This  Achilles  does  in  Homer,  Iliad,  p,  at  the 
Funeral  of  Patroclus  :  and  /Eneas,  in  Virgil,  1.  ix.  at  that 
of  Pallas,  fon  of  Evander.  Csefar,  in  his  Commentaries ,  1.  vii. 
relates,  that  the  Gauls  did  the  like. 

But  at  length  it  appeared  barbarous,  thus  to  butcher  men  ; 
and  therefore  to  fave  the  horror  of  the  fpedtacle,  yet  with¬ 
out  the  dead’s  lofing  any  thing  thereby  ;  they  made  the  poor 
captives  fight  and  kill  one  another,  only  faving  fome  few  of 
fuch  as  came  off  vidtors. 

This  cuftom  was  borrowed  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  ; 
among  whom  the  cruel  diverfion  was  called  AAunus. 

The  firft  who  introduced  it  at  Rome,  was  Junius  Brutus, 
at  the  obfequies  of  his  father  ;  or,  according  to  others,  Ap. 
Claudius,  and  M.  Fulvius,  during  their  confulate. 

The  like  horrible  combats  were  alfo  occafionally  exhibited 
by  the  magiftrates ;  and  fometimes  added  to  the  theatrical 
pieces. 

The  emperor  Claudius  decreed,  that  whereas  thefe  accurfed 
games  were  till  then  arbitrary  ;  it  {hould  be  the  practice  for 
the  future,  to  perform  them  regularly  every  year,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  ftate  ;  and  that  the  /Ediles  {hould  have  the  care 
and  direction  thereof.  But  he  conceived  a  horror  for  them 
himfelf ;  and  foon  after  abolifhed  them  :  though  it  was  ftill 
allowed  particular  perfons  to  have  them,  provided  they  were 
worth  forty  thoufand  fefterces  per  annum. — They  were  not 
finally  abolifhed  before  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Funeral  Honours ,  fee  the  article  Honours. 

Funeral  Oration ,  or  Sermon ,  a  difeourfe  pronounced  in 
praife  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  Funeral. 
See  Oration,  & c. 

The  cuftom  of  making  funeral  orations  is  very  antient.  The 
Romans  had  it  of  a  long  {landing  ;  and  it  was  always  one 
of  the  neareft  relations  that  made  the  harangue.  Auguftus 
did  the  office  to  his  grandmother  Julia,  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  Suet.  Aug.  c.  8.  And  we  have  divers  parallel 
inftances. 

The  cuftom  feems  to  have  begun  with  the  republic  ;  at  leaft, 
the  fir funeral  oration  we  read  of,  was  that  of  Brutus,  who 
expelled  the  kings,  and  was  the  firft  conful ;  who  having 
been  killed  in  a  battle  againft  the  Hetrurians,  was  laudatus 
pro  rofris ,,  praifed  in  the  Forum  by  Valerius  Publicola  his 
collegue. 

Indeed,  fome  authors  will  have  the  pradlice  more  antient. 
They  maintain  it  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  that  Solon,  who,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  gave  laws 
to  the  Athenians,  in  the  time  when  the  elder  Tarquin  reigned 
at  Rome,  was  the  firft  author  thereof  :  fomething  like  which, 
it  feems,  the  orator  Anaximenes  has  left  in  writing.  See 
Polydore  Virgil  de  Invent.  Rer.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

FUNGUS,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  fee  Mushroom. 

Fungus,  in  medicine,  a  flelhy  tumor,  or  excrefcence,  very 
fpongeous,  foft,  and  pale  ;  arifing  on  the  membranes,  ten¬ 
dons,  and  other  nervous  parts,  in  confequence  of  ulcers, 
wounds,  contufions,  and  ftrains.  See  Tumor,  &c. 

Fungus's  are  frequently  formed  on  the  meninges,  or  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  in  wounds  of  the  head  when  not  well 
covered,  or  defended  from  the  external  air :  they  are  alfo 
frequent  about  the  joints  ;  which  laft  grow  very  infenfibly. 

But  where  the  {kin  is  open,  finding  more  room,  they  grow 
to  a  prodigious  degree  in  a  very  little  time,  affuming  the  form 
of  a  muftiroom,  or  Fungus. 

There  are  alfo  Fungus's  of  the  anus,  and  uterus.  They  arc 
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the  nutritious  juice, 

The  Fungus  is  a  general  kind  of  excrefcence,  whereof  there 
are  divers  particular  fpecies;  as  Ficus,  Sarcoma ,  Condyloma , 
&c.  See  h  icus,  Uc. 

Fungous  is  a  fpongeous  excrefcence,  or  (as  we  popu¬ 

larly  call  it)  proud  JleJh ,  frequently  growing  on  the  lips  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  See  Fung  us. 

The  Sarcocele  is  fometimes  the  refult  of  a fungous  flefti.  See 
Sarcocele. 

In  ulcers  Wifeman  obferves,  there  frequently  arifes  a  fpon¬ 
geous,  or  fungous  flefh,  either  from  the  too  great  afflux  of 
humours,  or  through  the  furgeon’s  unlkilfulnefs. 

It  rauft  be  fuppreffed,  or  taken  off  by  drying  medicines  or 
even  caufticks :  as  lapis  tutias,  burnt  allum,  precipitate  of 
mercury,  Roman  vitriol,  &c.  See  Ulcer. 

FUNICULUS  Umbilicalis ,  fee  the  article  Umbilicai  is 

FUNNEL  of  a  Chimney ,  the  fhaft,  or  fmalleft  part  of  the 
chimney,  from  the  waft  upwards.  See  C  H  i  M  N  e  y 
Palkdio  orders,  that  the  Funnel  be  raifed  three,  four, 'or  five 
foot  at  leaft  above  the  roof;  that  it  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear 
from  the  houfe  into  the  air. 

Cafe  too  is  to  be  taken;  as  to  the  width  ;  for  that  if  it  be 
too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive  back  the  fmoke  into  the  room  : 
and  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to  make  its 
way.  Chamber-chimneys  therefore  are  not  to  be  made  nar 
rower  than  ten  or  eleven  inches  ;  nor  broader  than  fifteen. 

F  u  n  n  E  l,  fee  the  article  T  unnel. 

FURBISHER,  a  perfon  who  furbijhes,  or  polifhes  arms,  and 
gives  them  a  brightnefs,  and  luftre.  See  Furbishing 

'  Innthe  §eneral  of  the  word,  it  includes  what  we  now 
call  armorers,  and  Jiuord  cutlers :  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe 
it  is  appropriated  to  thofe  who  clean,  and  fcour  up  old 
fwords,  guns,  halbards,  and  put  them  in  order. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  is  a  Fnrbijher  of  fmall  arms, 
and  another  of  fwords  :  and  the  like  is  in  moft  other  ar¬ 
mories  of  England  ;  as  at  St.  James’s,  Windfor,  Chefter 
Plymouth,  Hull,  and  Berwick. 

FURBISHING*,  the  of  cleaning,  fcouring,  and  po 
lifhing  arms ;  as  guns,  piftols,  fwords,  £sf c.  See  Furbisher  ; 
fee  alfo  Sword,  Gun,  &c. 


*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Fourlijfure,  which  Hicks 
derives  from  Furben,  which  in  the  language  of  the  antient 
Franks  fignified  to  clean  and  polifh.  Though  M.  Huet  chufes 
rather  to  derive  the  French  Fourbir  and  Fourbijfure ,  from  the 
Englilh  Furbifh,  and  Furbijhing.  Skinner  obferves,  that  fome 
authors  derive  the  Englifh  Furbi/h,  from  the  Latin  furvus,  and 
fervor ;  but  for  his  part  he  rather  derives  it  from  the  Ger- 
man  Farb,  colour,  and  farben,  to  dye  or  give  a  colour. 

Furbijhing  is  principally  performed  with  emery.  See  E- 
mery. 

FURCA,  Fork,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifliment,  or  ra¬ 
ther  inftrument  of  punifhment,  among  the  Romans. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  Furca  is  very  obfcurely  defcribed 
by  the  antients,  and  much  controverted  by  the  moderns. 

All  we  know  for  certain,  is,  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  re- 
fembled  a  fork  ;  whence  it  is  called  in  writers  Sikaw, 

.  S' ik par,  SrSuyoVi  that  is,  lignum  duplex,  bicornutum ,  geminum, 
a  double-forked  or  horned  timber.  Plutarch,  treating  of 
the  Furca ,  fays,  it  is  originally  the  piece  of  timber  where¬ 
with  the  beam  of  the  waggon  is  upheld  :  he  adds,  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  Apofiates ,  and  'Ste- 
rigma:  and  the  fterigma  is  defcribed  by  Hefychius  as  the 
forked  piece  of  timber  put  under  the  yoke  of  the  waggon. 
From  the  two,  Godwyn  takes  the  Furca  to  have^  been  the 
beam  of  a  waggon,  to  which  the  yokes  were  fattened. 

The  punifhment  of  the  Furca  was  of  three  kinds  :  the  firft, 
only  ignominious ,  was  when  a  mafter  forced  his  fervant  for 
fmall  offences  to  carry  a  Furca ,  or  fork,  on  his  fhoulders, 
about  the  city  ;  confeffing  his  fault,  and  warning  others  to 
beware  of  the  like  :  whence  fuch  fervant  came  to  be  deno¬ 
minated  Furcifer. 

The  fecond  kind  was  penal ;  when  the  party  having  the 
Furca  on  his  neck,  was  lead  about  the  circus,  or  other  place 
and  whipped  all  the  way. 

The  third  was  capital ;  the  malefactor  having  his  head  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  Furca ,  and  fo  whipped  to  death. 

In  after-times  of  the  empire,  when  crucifying  became  inter¬ 
dicted,  the  form  of  the  Furca  was  changed,  and  made  like 
our  gibbets  or  gallows.  See  the  articles  Cross,  Gibbet,  &c. 
Furca,  and  Foffa ,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  i.  e.  gallows  and 
pit  ;  denoted  a  right  or  jurifdiCtion  of  punifhing  felons ;  viz. 
men  with  hanging,  women  with  drowning.  See  Gal¬ 
lows,  Fossa,  &c. 

FUR  CHE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  in  the  form  reprefented  in 
Tab.  Herald,  fig.  41.  See  Cross. 

FURCULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Clavicula  5  which 
fee. 

FURFUR,  literally  fignifies  bran  ;  and  is  therefore  ufed  for 
the  fcales,  fcurf,  or  dandriff,  which  grow  upon  the  fkin 
with  fome  likenefs  thereto.  See  Cuticle.  Hence 
FURFUR  ATI  ON,  the  falling  off  of  furfaccs  in  combing) 
fAc. 
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poetry,  were  infernal  deities ,  fuppofed  to  enter,  and  poffefl; 
men;  to  torment,  and  punifh  them.  See  God. 

The  Furies  were  reputed  the  minifters  of  Pluto  ;  dhd  tbd 
avengers  of  crimes.  Strabo  paints  them  cloathed  in  long 
robes  falling  to  their  heels,  but  girt  about  the  breaft.  They 
were  three  in  number  :  Tifiphone,  Megsera,  and  AleClo. 
Patin,  .jpanbeim,  Car.  willhaveitto  be  them,  which  we  fee 
on  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Philip  ftruck.  at  Aritioch,  on 
whofe  reverfe  are  reprefented  three  women  dreffed  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  armed  with  a  key,  burning  torches,  po¬ 
niards,  andferpents. 

Struvius,  Antiq  Rom.  Synt.  c.  i.  p.  182.  adds,’  that  the  three 
Fumes  may  probably  be  no  other  than  the  triple  Hecate, 
w  om  the  antients  believed  to  purfue  and  torment  the  wicked 
in  hell,  on  earth,  and  in  heaven.' 

Some  of  the  poets  add  a  fourth  Fury ,  called  LyfTa  ;  a  Gfefek 
word,  figmfying  madnefs,  rage. 

They  reprefent  the  FanVr  with  eyes  inflamed,  their  heads 
t wilted  round  with  fnakes,  furnifhed  with  whips  and  burning 
torches  in  their  hands  to  punilh  the  guilty* 

The  daffodil  was  facred  to  the  Furies ;  and  fuch  as  offered 
facnfices  to  them,  were  crowned  therewith.  This  we  learn 
from  Euftathius,  on  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad ,  p.  87. 

Thefe  Furies  were  alfo  called  Pcena;,  Tloivai,  by  reafon  of 
the  punifhmehts  they  infliCfed  on  criminals ;  as  their  deno¬ 
mination  Furies  arofe  from  the  rage  and  madnefs,  which 
they  threw  into  the  confciertce.  Voffi  de  Idolol.  1.  viii.  c.  18. 

he  Greeks  called  them  Eumehides  ;  the  origin  of  which 
name  is  much  controverted  among  the  learned  :  the  etvmo- 
°gy  that  feems  beft  authorized^  derives  it  from  zvysvYif,  gentle* 
mild  ;  which  was  applied  to  them  on  occafion  of  Oreftes’s 
being  abfolved  of  the  murder  committed  by  him  on  the 
perfon  of  his  mother.  Minerva,  it  feems,  appeafed  and  pa¬ 
cified  the  Furies  ;  fo  that  they  ceafed  to  purfue  him  •  upon 
which  the  Athenians  ever  after  denominated  them  ' Eume* 
mdes. 

But  it  rauft  be  added  that  the  Athenians  called  them  by  thd 
ame  name  long  before  Oreftes’s  time  ;  as  appears  from  the 
Uedipus  of  Sophocles.  There  was  a  temple  in  Athens,  near 
the  Areopagus  confecrated  to  the  Eumenides,  whom  the 
Athenians  cafted^^^  Goddejfes.  Ariftides  and  the  Scho- 

fftL°f-^hUCydlder  !fe,eak  of  this  temple  as  erecfted  in  memory 
of  the  judgment  of  Oreftes.  y 

F  U  R  L I N  G  Lines,  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the  top-fails, 
0P-gallant  fails,  and  the  nnffen-yard  arms  ;  ferving  to  furl 
up  thofe  fails.— The  miffen  has  but  one  furling  line,  but  all 
the  reft  have  two,  one  at  each  end. 

FURLON  G,  an  Enghfh  long  meafure,  containing  the  eighth 
^t0[a^e-  SeeMiLE,  and  Measure. 

1  he  Engl.fh  Furlong  is  equal  to  forty  poles,  or  perches  ;  and 
the  perch  to  l6  feet.  See  p£RcHj  Foot,  &c.  —  Though 
in  an  old  law  book  printed  in  Henry  the  VIII’s  time,  we 

read,  that  fix  hundred  foot,  of  five  fcore  to  the  hundred- 
make  a  Furlongs  * 

Hercules  is  faid  to  have  run  a  ftadium,  or  Furlong,  at  one 
breath.  See  Stadium. 

F  u  r  l  o  n  g  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  or  half 
a  rood.  See  Roo  d. 

Furlong*,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  piece  of  land,  of  more,  or  lefs 
acres.  3 

Omnibus  Chrijli  Fidel.  Johannes  Blunt  de  Eye,  Arm.  _ _  /W.V 

Thm*  Cnft  &  Franelfa  Level,  Arm.  mum  Furloneimt 

dAZ  j'LITmJT  im,mr  “"■".  ike. 

F?AL°FFH’  2  1jcfce  granted  by  an  officer  to  a  foldier. 

to  be  abient  for  a  while*  See  Deserter  * 

FURNACE,  an  utenfil,  or  veffel,  proper  to  contain  fire - 
or  to  raife  and  maintain  a  vehement  fire  in;  whether  of 
coal,  or  wood.  See  Fire.  °* 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  Furnaces,  of  Various  forms,  and 
for  various  ufes.  ’ 

The  Domeftick  Furnace,  ufed  in  making  confeaions,  &c  is 
ufually  of  iron,  or  earth.  '  IS 

Thofe  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths,  refiners,  lie.  are  much  larger 
and  of  a  different  ftrudture.  ®cr» 

Thofe  wherein  lime,  bricks,  are  burnt,  are  called  Kilns 
See  Lime,  Brick,  &c. 

FurnacS  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  oven,  wherein  the 
ores  of  metals  after  beattng,  wafting,  are  melted  down! 
by  a  huge  coal  or  wood  fire  SeeFusiow,  Metal,  5! 
Theftruaure  and  appheatron  of  thefe  Furnaces  is  fomewha; 
Afferent  for  the  drfferent  metals.  See  G  o  l  D,  S  :  l  v  e  r 
Copper,  Tin,  &c.  t 

Furnace  is  more  fttiaiy  applied  to  thofe  ufed  in  the  meltimr 
of  iron  ;  which  authors  frequently  confound  •  L?  S 

in  a  Kiln,  is  put,  intermixed  with  cindpr?  and  i 

and  the  whole  melted  till  if  tr}J  j  d  charcoa1^ 

derneath  •  whPrP  tk’  c  1  1  ,ck^e  down  mt0  a  receiver  un- 
,  .  I  W  erf’  t^e  ^cum  and  drofs  being  taken  away,  the 

caft  mo  ffi°Wn  ln‘°  larrc°WS  ",ade  “  bed  of  fand>  antl  th“ 
calt  into  fows  or  pigs  of  iron*  See  I  r  o  n* 
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The  forge  is  a  place,  where  the  pigs  are  heated  and  fufed  a 
fecond,  and  even  a  third  time,  to  prepare  and  fit  them  fur¬ 
ther  for  ufe.  See  Forge.  . 

Bellows- F  u  r  n  a  c  e,  is  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  Furnaces  ufed 
in  coinage,  for  the  fufing  of  metals.  See  pFind-FuRU  ace. 
It  confifts  of  a  flat  hearth  at  bottom,  into  which  the  air  may 
be  admitted  by  a  hole  contrived  therein. 

On  a  level  with  the  hearth  is  a  fecond  aperture,  which  gives 
paflage  to  the  pipe  of  the  bellows,  from  which  the  Furnace 
is  denominated.  About  a  foot  over  this  is  a  moveable  grate, 
which  may  be  taken  off,  and  put  on  at  pleafure.  Laftly, 
over  this  is  the  place  where  the  crucible  is  fet  j  which  is 
fquare,  and  made  of  the  fame  earth  with  the  crucible  ;  of 
breadth  fufficient  to  bear  a  range  of  coals  around  the  crucible. 
To  melt  a  metal  in  this  Furnace  they  lay  a  little  plate  of 
forged  iron  over  the  grate  ;  and  on  this  they  fet  the  cru¬ 
cible,  which  is  likewife  covered  with  an  iron,  or  earthen  lid. 
Then  they  fill  the  Furnace  with  charcoal  ;  and  when  it  is 
well  lighted,  and  the  crucible  fufficiently  hot,  they  flop  the 
vent-hole.  Laftly,  throwing  on  frelh  coals,  they  flop  the 
Furnace  with  an  iron  lid  :  thus  continuing  to  work  the 
bellows,  and  fupply  frefh  fuel,  till  the  metal  be  in  fufion. 
See  Coining. 

Founders  Furnace,  is  of  divers  kinds,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  work  to  be  caft. 

That  ufed  by  the  founders  of  fmall  work,  is  much  like  the 
fmiths  forge,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  fire  is  made 
on  a  maffive,  built  in  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  to  which  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  reaches. 

This  cavity  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  maffive :  a-crofs  the 
middle  of  it  is  placed  a  grate,  which  holds  the  fire  and  the 
crucible  ;  and  below  is  the  place  for  the  allies,  &c.  See 
Founder  y. 

The  ftatuaries,  or  figure-makers,  ufe  two  kinds  of  Furnaces  : 
which  fee  defcribed  under  the  article  Fovndery  of  Sta¬ 
tues. 

Glafs-houfe  Furnace,  is  the  place  wherein  the  ingredients  or 
materials  of  glafs  are  fufed,  and  vitrified.  See  Glass. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Furnaces  ufed  in  the  glafs-works.  • — 
The  firft  called  the  Calcar ,  ferves  to  prepare  or  calcine  the 
frit  in.  It  is  made  in  falhion  of  an  oven,  ten  foot  long, 
feven  broad,  and  two  deep.  The  fuel,  which  is  fea-coal, 
is  put  in  a  treneh,  on  one  fide  of  the  Furnace ;  and  the 
flame  reverberates  from  the  roof  back  upon  the  frit.  The 
coals  burn  in  an  iron  grate,  and  the  alhes  fall  hence  into  a 
hole  underneath.  See  Frit. 

The  fecond,  is  the  working  Furnace ,  ferving  to  melt  the  me¬ 
tal  in,  or  make  the  glafs.  Its  figure  is  round,  three  yards  in 
diameter,  and  two  high,  being  arched  over.  Round  the  in- 
fide  are  eight,  or  more  pots  placed,  and  piling  pots  on  thefe. 
The  number  of  pots  is  always  double  that  of  the  boccas  or 
mouths,  or  that  of  the  workmen,  that  each  may  have  one 
pot  refined,  to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal,  to  re- 
$ne  in,  while  he  works  out  of  the  former. 

The  Furnace  has  two  partitions  ;  the  lower,  feparating  the 
pots  from  the  fire-place,  has  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grate,  through  which  the  flame  pafles  from  the 
fire  place  into  the  Furnace  \  from  the  arched  lides  and  roof 
whereof  it  is  reverberated  into  the  melting-pots. 

The  fecond  partition  divides  this  from  the  leer,  or  annealing 
Furnace.  Through  the  boccas,  or  working-holes,  the  metal 
is  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  pots  put  in  the  Furnace. 
Thefe  boccas  are  flopped  with  moveable  covers,  made  of  lute 
and  brick,  to  fcreen  the  workmens  eyes  from  the  fire.  On 
each  fide  the  bocca  is  a  boccarella,  out  of  which,  coloured 
glafs,  or  the  finer  metal,  is  taken  from  the  piling-pot.  To 
the  Furnace  likewife  belong  ovens  or  holes  near  the  leer,  for 
the  calcining  of  tartar,  iron,  &c.  ' 

The  Leer,  which  ferves  to  anneal,  and  cool  the  veflels,  and 
which  Agricola  makes  a  particular  Furnace,  confifts  of  a 
tower,  belides  the  leer.  The  tower  lies  direcftly  over  the  melt¬ 
ing  Furnace,  with  a  partition  betwixt  them  a  foot  thick  ; 
having  an  aperture,  called  Occhio ,  or  Lumella ,  through  which 
the  flame  or  heat  afcends  out  of  the  Furnace  into  the  tower  : 
on  the  floor  or  bottom  of  this  tower,  the  veflels  fafhioned  by 
the,  mafters,  are  fet  to  anneal.  It  has  alfo  two  boccas,  or 
mouths,  by  which  the  glafles  are  put  in  with  a  fork,  and 
fet  on  the  floor. 

The  leer  is  an  avenue,  five  or  fix  yards  long,  continued  to 
the  tower :  through  this  the  glafles,  when  annealed,  are  .drawn 
in  iron  pans,  called  Fraches  ;  by  which  they  come  to  cool  by 
degrees ;  being  quite  cold,  by  that  time  they  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  leer,  which  enters  the  farofel,  or  room  where  the 
glafles  are  to  be  fet. 

The  third,  is  the  green  glafs  Furnace ,  which  is  a  kind  of 
compound  of  all  the  former.  It  is  made  fquare  (the  two  for¬ 
mer  being  circular)  having  an  arch  at  each  angle  thereof, 
for  annealing  and  cooling  the  glafles.  The  metal  is  wrought 
on  two  oppofite  fides  5  and  on  the  other  two,  they  have  their 
calcers,  into  which  are  made  linnet  holes  for  the  fire  to 
come  from  the  Furnace  to  bake  the  frit ;  as  alfo  to  dif- 
charge  the  fmoke,  F ires  are  made  in  the  arches  to  anneal 
the  veflels  ;  fo  that  the  whole  procefs  is  done  in  one  Furnace. 
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The  ftones  wherewith  the  infides  of  thefe  Furnaces  are  built, 
are  not  brick  (which  would  foon  melt  down  into  glafs,  as 
alfo  all  the  fofter  ftones  ;)  but  hard,  and  fandy,  by  Imperatus 
called  Pyramachia. 

Glafs-Painters  Furnace,  is  made  of  brick,  nearly  fquare,  and 
about  two  foot  and  a  half  each  way.  It  is  cut  horizontally 
in  the  middle  by  a  grate,  which  fuftains  the  pan  or  fhovel  the 
glafs  is  baked  in.  This  Furnace  has  two  apertures  ;  one  be¬ 
low  the  grate,  to  put  the  fuel  in  at  ;  the  other  above  it, 
through  which  the  workman  fpies  how  the  coition  of  the 
colours  goes  on.  See  Painting  on  G  lass. 

Hatters  F  u  r  n  a  c  e  s  are  of  three  kinds  :  a  little  one  under  the 
mould  whereon  they  form  their  hats :  a  larger,  in  the  fcour- 
ing  room,  under  a  little  copper  full  of  water  and  lees  :  and  a 
very  large  one  under  the  great  copper,  which  they  dye  their 
hats  in.  See  Hat. 

Letter-Founders  Furnace,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  a  foot 
and  half  in  height,  and  one  in  diameter  j  being  placed  on  a 
wooden  ftand,  or  bench,  to  raifeit  to  a  proper  height  for  the 
artift,  who  works  ftanding.  It  is  made  of  the  fame  earth 
with  crucibles.  See  Letter  Foundery. 

Plumbers  Furnace  is  of  three  kinds  :  in  the firjl,  thwy  malt 
the  lead,  whereof  fheets  are  to  be  caft. 

This  is  only  a  fort  of  large  copper,  or  receptacle  like  a  cop¬ 
per,  made  of  free  ftone,  and  coated  well  round  with  pot- 
ters-clay,  having  a  little  iron  pan  at  bottom. 

In  the  fecond ,  they  melt  the  lead  to  be  caft  in  moulds  for 
pipes,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  foldered.  See  Plumbery. 
The  third ,  is  the  tinning  Furnace,  which  is  a  fquare  frame  of 
wood,  or  fometimes  a  maffive  of  ftone  work,  with  a  brick 
hearth,  whereon  is  made  a  charcoal  fire,  which  ferves  them 
for  the  applying  of  thin  tin  leaves  on  their  works.  See 
Tinning. 

Wind-Y  u  r  n  a  c  e  is  the  fecond  Furnace  ufed  in  the  fufion  of 
metals  for  coinage.  At  bottom  it  has  a  hearth  made  hollow, 
in  manner  of  a  cupel,  with  a  vent-hole  in  the  fore-part 
thereof.  Over  the  vent-hole,  is  a  grate  fealed  in  the  maffive 
of  the  Furnace.  Over  the  grate  is  the  place  for  the  crucible, 
which  is  ufually  of  forged  iron. 

The  fire  being  lighted,  the  crucible  is  fet  in,  with  a  cover 
over  it,  and  a  capital  or  cover  of  earth  or  iron  laid  likewife 
over  the  Furnace.  A- top  of  this  capital  is  a  hole  five  or  fix 
inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  called  Wind  Furnace ,  by  reafon  the  air  entering  through 
the  vent-hole  at  bottom,  which  is  always  open,  ferves  the 
fame  purpofe  as  the  bellows  in  other  Furnaces. 

Gold  is  ufually  melted  in  the  bellows  Furnace ,  as  requiring 
an  intenfer  heat  before  it  fufes.  See  Gold.  — Silver,  and 
copper  are  commonly  melted  by  the  Wind  Furnace.  See 
Coin  age. 

Furnace,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  receptacle  either  of  brick,  iron 
or  ftone,  wherein  the  fire  neceflary  for  the  feveral  operations, 
is  contained,  determined,  and  directed.  See  Fire. 

The  Furnace  confifts  of  feveral  parts  ;  as,  a  place  for  the 
veflel,  or  body  to  be  wrought  on ;  a  hearth  or  hole  for  the 
alhes  ;  a  chimney  j  a  grate  ;  a  door  ;  a  dome,  and  a  fan, 
or  elfe  regifters,  whereby  to  let  in  air,  to  increafe,  or  abate 
the  fire.  See  Heat,  Degree,  Register,  (Ac. 

The  perfection  of  a  Furnace  confifts  in  its  maintaining  a 
conftant,  equable  fire  ;  and  this  eafily  tempered  \  and  at  an 
eafy  expence. 

To  have  the  expence  eafy,  the  whole  action  of  the  fire  or 
fuel  muft  be  employed  on  the  fubject  that  is  to  undergo  the 
operation. 

It  muft  be  equable,  fince  different  degrees  of  fire  have  differ¬ 
ent  effects  ;  fo  that  if  any  given  degree  would  anfwer  any 
given  intention,  an  alteration  of  that  degree  will  prevent 
the  intention  from  taking  place.  And  on  thefe  circumftances 
does  all  the  variety  of  Furnaces  depend. 

Furnaces  are  either  fixed  and  immoveable,  called  Athanors’,  or 
portable ,  called  Catholic,  i.  e.  univerfal,  as  being  proper  for  all 
operations,  where  the  body  to  be  operated  on  is  not  too  large. 
See  Catholic. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  Athanor,  or  fixed  Furnace,  is  fitted  to  give 
a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  healthy  man.  See  Athanor. 
The  fecond  is  the  Furnace  of  the  balneum  Marias,  fit  for 
the  diftillation  of  the  more  fubtile  fpirits.  See  B  a  l  n  e  u  m 
Maries. 

The  third  is  the  digefting  Furnace.  See  Digestion. 

The  fourth,  the  anemius,  or  Wind  Furnace ,  called  alfo  melting 
Furnace,  and  metallic  Furnace  ;  ufed  in  the  fufion  of  metals, 
minerals,  and  vitrifications.  See  Anemius. 

It  is  called  Wind  Furnace,  by  reafon  the  air  drives  forcibly  in 
to  blow  up  the  coals ;  its  form  is  much  like  that  ofithe  rever¬ 
beratory  Furnace ,  only  lefs. 

For  the  reverberatory  Furnace,  fee  Reverberatory. 

Almond  Furnace,  fee  the  article  Almond. 

Mortar  for  Furnaces,  fee  the  article  Mortar. 

Furnace  of  a  Mine ,  in  the  art  of  war  ;  fee  Chamber  and 
Mine. 

FURNITURE,  in  dialling,  certain  additional  points  and 
lines,  drawn  on  a  dial,  by  way  of  ornament.  See  D 1  a  l. 
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Such  are  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  length  of  days,  parallels  o 
declination,  azimuths,  meridians  of  the  principal  cities,  Ba- 
by Ionic  and  Italian  hours,  points  of  the  compafs,  &c.  See 
Dialling. 

For  drawing  Furniture  on  dials,  the  analemma,  or  trigon  of 
iigns,  is  an  inftrument  of  principal  ufe.  See  Analemma. 
FUROR  Uterinus,  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  peculiar  to  women, 
exciting  them  to  a  vehement  delire  of  venery,  and  rendering 
them  infatiate  therewith.  See  Uterine  Fury. 

It  is  owing,  according  to  Sennertus,  to  a  too  great  abundance 
of  femen,  and  a  praeternatural  heat  and  pungency  thereof. 
FURR  *,  the  fkins  of  divers  kinds  of  wild  beafts  dreffed  with 
the  hair  on  ;  to  be  ufed  as  a  lining,  or  doubling  of  garments, 
robes,  &e.  either  for  warmth,  ornament,  or  diftinaion  o’ 
rank  and  dignity. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Fourrure,  a  lining  ;  which 
Du  Cange  derives  from  Furrura,  ufed,  in  the  barbarous  Latin, 
for  the  lame  thing.  We  alfo  meet  with  Forratura,  foderata, 
Jodramm ,  and  fodratura ,  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

'  ,Th^  r°b“  of  kinSs>  dukes  and  peers,  are  lined  with  divers 
kinds  of  Furrs,  and  particular  ermine,  to  render  them  more 
magnificent.  See  Ermine,  UV. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  feveral  chief  magnates, 
judges  and  doctors  of  different  faculties  in  the  univerfities. 

I  he  kinds  of  Furrs ,  or  fkins  chiefly  dreffed  in  alum,  and 
with  the  hair  on,  are  thofe  of  the  ermine,  fable,  fquirrej, 
coney,  caftor,  otter,  dog,  fox,  wolf,  tiger,  bear,  UY.  See 

Timber  of  Furrs,  fee  the  article  Timber. 

FUR,^Jnnhera;!dr-7’  a  rePre^entation  of  the  'fkins  of  certain 
wild  beafts,  feen,  both  in  the  doublings  of  the  mantles  of 
wat  armour,  and  in  the  armour  itfelf.  See  Mantle  &c. 
The  heralds  ufe  two  metals,  five  colours,  and  two  Furrs ,  or 
hairy  fkins,  viz.  ermine  and  vair. 

The  origin  of  thefe  Furrs ,  Mackenzy  afcribes  to  the  fhield’s 
being  antiently  covered  with  fkins,  which  fkins  or  coverings 
were  afterwards  reprefented  in  the  fhields  :  a  more  probable 
derivation,  in  our  opinion,  than  to  fay  they  were  placed  on 
Ihields,  becaufe  they  had  been  wore  in  mantles  and  garments. 

-  Furrs  either  confift  of  one  colour,  which  is  white;  or  more 
than  one ;  and  thefe  either  two,  or  more  than  two. 

Furrs  of  two  colours  are  either  ermine,  being  white  with 
black  fpots  ;  ermines,  black  with  white  fpots  ;  erminois, 
whole  ground  is  yellow;  or  pean,  which  is  black  powdered 
with  yellow.  See  Ermine,  Pean,  &c. 

Furr :  of  more  than  two  colours  are  called  vair.  See  Vair 
.  and  V airy.  y 

FURRIER,  a  perfon  who  trades,  or  works  in  Furrs ,  or  lines 
robes,  &c.  therewith.  See  Furr. 

FURRINGS,  or  Furrs,  in  architedlure,  the  making  good 
of  the  rafter- feet  in  the  cornice,  See  Rafter. 

When  rafters  are  cut  with  a  knee,  thefe  Furrings  are  pieces 
which  go  ftrait  along  with  the  rafter,  from  the  top  of  the 
knee  to  the  cornice. 

When  rafters  are  rotten,  or  funk  hollow  in  the  middle,  there 
are  pieces  cut  thickeft.  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards 

each  end,  which  are  nailed  upon  them  to  make  them  ftrait. _ 

Such  pieces  are  called  Furrs  ;  and  the  putting  them  on,  Fur¬ 
ring  the  rafters. 

FUSAROLE*,  in  architecture,  a  moulding,  or  ornament, 
placed  immediately  under  the  echinus,  in  the  Doric,  Ionic’ 
and  Compofite  capitals. 

*  The  Italians  call  it  Fufciolo ;  and  the  French,  from  whom  we 
borrow  it,  Fu/arole. 

The  Fufarole  in  a  round  member,  carved,  in  manner  of  a 
collar  or  chaplet,  with  oval  beads.  The  Fufarole  fhould  al¬ 
ways  anfwer  exactly  under  the  eye  of  the  volute  in  the  Ionic 

capital. 

FUSEE*,  or  Fcsy,  in  watch- work,  is  that  conical  part, 
drawn  by  the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain,  or  firing  is 
wound.  See  Watch. 

*  The  word  is  French,  where  it  literally  Signifies  a  Spindle. 

The  fpring  of  a  watch  is  the  firft  mover.  It  is  rolled  up  in  a 
cylindrical  box,  againft  which  it  a£ts,  and  which  it  turns 
round  in  unbending  itfelf.  The  firing,  or  little  chain,  which 
at  one  end  is  wound  about  the  Fufee,  and  at  the  other  faftened 
to  the  fpring-box,  difengages  itfelf  from  the  Fife,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  box  is  turned.  And  hence  the  motion  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  fpring  watch.  See  Spring. 

Now  the  effort,  or  adlion  of  the  fpring  is  continually  dimi- 
nifhing  from  firft  to  lad  ;  and  of  confequence,  unlefs  that 
inequality  was  rectified,  it  would  draw  the  firing  with  more 
force,  and  wind  a  greater  quantity  of  it  upon  the  box  at  one 
time  than  another  ;  fo  that  the  movement  would  never  keep 
equal  time. 

To  correct  this  irregularity  of  the  fpring,  nothing  could  be 
more  happily  contrived  than  to  have  the  fpring  applied  to  the 
arms  of  levers  which  are  continually  longer  as  the  force  of 
the  fpring  is  weaker.  T  his  foreign  afliftance,  always  increafing 
as  it  is  moft  needed,  maintains  the  a&ion,  and  effect  of  the 
fpring  in  an  equality. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Fufee  is  made  of  a  conical  figure. 

Its  axis,  which  is  immoveable,  is  the  feries  of  the  centres  of 
all  the  unequal  circumferences  which  compofe  the  furface  of 


the  Fufee.  According  as  the  part  of  a  firing  which  is  untwift- 
ing,  is  applied  to  a  larger  circumference,  it  is  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  the  fixed  point  in  the  axis  correfpohding  thereto  ; 
and  of  confequence  the  power  which  draws  by  this  firing, 
viz.  the  fpring,  adls  with  the  more  advantage.  The  fpring 
begins  to  draw  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  the  moll  difad- 
vantageous  part,  by  reafon  its  own  force  is  then  the  greateft; 
See  Lever. 

If  the  adtion  of  the  fpring  diminifhed  equally,  as  the  parallel 
bafes  of  a  triangle  do  ;  the  cone,  which  is  generated  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  would  be  the  precife  figure  required  for  the  Fufee.  But 
it  is  certain  the  weakening  of  the  fpring  is  not  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  of  confequence  the  Fufee  fhould  not  be  conical. 
In  effedl,  experience  lhews,  that  it  fhould  not  be  ftridlly  lu  ; 
but  that  it  be  a  little  hollow  toward  the  middle,  i.  c.  the  arm 
of  the  lever  muft  be  there  a  little  fhortened  ;  by  reafon  the 
adlion  of  the  fpring  is  not  fufficiently  diminifhed  of  itfelf. 

It  is  a  matter  of  inquiry  among  geometricians  what  the  pre¬ 
cife  figure  of  the  Fufee  fhould  be  ?  that  is,  what  the  curve  i«, 
by  whofe  revolution  round  its  axis,  the  folid,  whofe  figure 
the  Fufee  is  to  have,  fhall  be  produced  ? 

M.  Varignon  has  determined  this  curve.  The  axis  of  the 
Fufee  is  alfo  the  axis  of  the  curve,  which  is  convex  on  the  fide 
toward  the  axis,  and  of  confequence  concave  all  the  way  on 
the  other,  or  outer  fide  ;  and  the  ordinates  are  the  different 
diftances  at  which  the  firing  is  to  be,  with  regard  to  all  the 
fucceflive  fixed  points  of  the  axis. 

The  force  of  the  fpring  multiplied  by  the  arm  of  the  lever  it 
is  applied  to,  each  moment,  being  always  to  make  an  equal 
produdl  ;  it  follows,  that  when  the  folid  of  the  curve  fhall  be 
formed,  an  ordinate  multiplied  by  the  furface  of  the  folid 
comprized  between  that  ordinate,  and  the  greatefl  of  all  rhe 
ordinates,  viz.  that  of  the  bafe,  will  always  yield  a  product 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  ordinates  multiplied  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  For  the  ordinates  are  only  arms  of  the  lever;  and  the 
parts  of  the  furface  comprehended  between  them  and  the  bafe 
are  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  firing  which  cover  them,  i.  e. 
to  the  correfpondent  forces  of  the  fpring  :  which  is  what  con- 
flitutes  the  equation  and  the  eflence  of  the  curve. 

Fusee*,  Fuze,  or  Fuse,  in  war,  an  appendage  of  a  bomb, 
or  granado-fheli,  by  which  the  powder  or  compofition  in  the 
fhell  is  fet  on  fire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution.  See  Bomb 
and  G  r  a  n  a  d  o. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  literally  denotes  a  Spindle. 

The  Fufee  is  a  wooden  pipe  or  tap,  filled  with  wild-fire,  or 
the  like  compofition  ;  and  is  defigned  to  burn  fo  long,  and  no 
longer,  as  is  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  bomb  from  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar,  to  theplace,  where  it  is  to  fall :  which 
time  is  about  twenty-feven  feconds  :  fo  that  the  Fufee  muft  be 
contrived,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  compofition,  or  the 
length  of  the  pipe  which  contains  it,  to  burn  juft  that  time. 
The  ufual  compofition  of  Fufees  is  two  ounces  of  nitre,  to 
one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gunpowder  duft. 

USABILITY,  that  quality  in  metals,  and  minerals,  which 
difpofes  them  for  fufion.  See  Fusion. 

Gold  is  more  fufible  than  iron,  or  copper  5  but  lefs  fo  than 
filver,  tin,  and  lead.  See  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  to  render  them  more 
fufible.  See  Borax. 

Fusible  Column ,  fee  the  article  Column. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  by  the  French  called  Fufee ,  q.  d.  fpindJe, 
is  a  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  more  llender  than  the 
lozenge;  its  upper  and  lower  angles  being  more  acute  than  the 
two  middle  ones.— V.  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  42.  See  alfo  Fusil  y 
FUSILIERS*,  or  Fuzileers,  in  thl  military  art,  fool* 
foldiers  armed  with  firelocks,  which  are  generally  flung  There 
is  a  regiment  of  Fufileers  for  the  guard  of  the  artillery. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  Fufil,  a  Fufee,  firelock. 

FUSIL  Y,  or  Fusile',  is  when  a  field  or  ordinary  is  entirely 
^  covered  over,  or  divided  into  Fufils.  See  Fusil.  3 

FUSION*,  the  folution,  or  melting  of  metals,  minerals 

&c-  by  means  of  fire:  or,  the  aft  of  changing  them  from 
their  folid  Hate  to  a  fluor.  See  Dissolution. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Fufio ,  of  fundo,  I  pour 

out.— Whence  alfo,  Bffufion ,  Infufion ,  Suffufon,  and  Trans- 
fufion.  See  Effusion,  Infusion,  Suffusion  and 
Transfusion.  * 

To  give  the  ore  its  metallic  form,  they  fife  it :  when  it  is  in 
Fufion,  the  metalline  fubftance,  being  the  heavieft,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  ;  the  other  terreftrial  matters  rifin? 
in  Form  of  fcoria  to  the  furface.  See  Metal.  & 

It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  Fufion  and  metalline  form 

°ie0rrlr  WLhol,ly  the  cffbft  of  fire  5  and  we  have  theories 
of  fufibihty  built  on  this  principle  :  but  it  is  a  millaken  one 

I  ire,  no  doubt,  is  the  principal  agent ;  but  fire  alone  is  not 
fufficient. 

A  mineral,  or  piece  of  metal  not  purified,  being  put  alone  in 
a  crucible,  melts  with  a  world  of  difficulty,  and  never  be¬ 
comes  a  perfect  metal :  copper  ore,  for  inftance,  being  thus 
applied,  its  impure  part  forms  a  fcoria,  and  vitrifies ;  theme- 
ta  me  part  reliding  at  bottom,  under  the  appearance  of  a  black 
legulus.  I  o  promote  the  Fufion  and  feparation,  they  mix  coals, 
or  ftones,  or  cinders,  or  old  fcoriae  along  with  the  ore  ;  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  in  which,  by  help  of  the  fire,  fufes  them 

perfectly  ^ 
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perfe£ly,  fets  the  heterogeneous  part  at  liberty,  and  raifes 
it  to  the  top. 

The  general  reafon  of  Fufion  is  pretty  eafily  affigned.  i  he 
firmnefs,  or  folidity  of  a  body  arifes  from  the  force  where¬ 
with  its  particles  cohere.  See  Firmness.  And  the  cohe- 
fion  of  all  bodies  is  as  the  quantity  of  contrail  in  the  compo¬ 
nent  particles.  See  Cohesion. 

Now,  the  corpufdes  of  fire  entering  with  rapidity  into  the 
pores  of  the  metal,  agitates,  and,  by  degrees,  loofens,  divides, 
and  diminifhes  their  contail ;  till  at  length  there  is  not  enough 
to  hinder  their  rolling  over  each  other,  and  giving  way  upon 
the  leaft  impulfe.  See  F  l  u  i  d  i  t  y. 

The  dilatation  obfervable  in  all  Fufion ,  is  a  proof  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  bodies  are  feparated  and  fet  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  confequently  their  con  tads  and  cohefions  diminiflh- 
ed.  In  effedl,  rarefadion  and  dilatation  is  the  neceffary  con- 
fe  pence  of  fire  and  heat.  See  Fire,  Dilatation, 
Rarefaction. 

From  the  difference  of  cohefion  proceeds  that  variety  weob- 
ferve  in  the  Fufion  of  bodies :  for  fuch  as  have  leaft  contad 
of  parts,  fooneft  give  way  to  the  fire ;  and  fome  will  melt 
away  by  the  warmth  of  a  vapour  only ;  when  others,  which 
have  a  ftronger  contad,  are  not  to  be  feparated  without  much 
difficulty.  Upon  this  account,  vegetables  very  eafily  difunite  ; 
minerals  flower,  and  metals  floweft  of  all :  and  of  the  laft, 
thofe  wherein  the  contad  of  parts  is  leaft,  as  in  lead  and  tin, 
moft  readily  melt  ;  but  thofe  which  are  more  compad,  as  gold, 
and  filver,  are  not  to  be  managed,  but  by  a  violent  heat. 

If  now  the  force  of  cohefion  were  proportional  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  or  to  the  weight  of  bodies,  we  might  from 
ftatics  account  for  all  the  variety  that  occurs  in  Fufion:  for  by 
knowing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  body,  we  Ihould  then  know, 
what  force  is  required  to  melt  it :  but  becaufe  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  may  be  fo  varioufly  difpofed,  that  in  one  body 
there  {hall  be  a  much  greater  contad,  than  in  another,  though 
the  gravity  be  equal,  or  even  greater  in  the  latter  ;  therefore 
the  force  of  cohefion  cannot  be  eftimated  by  gravity  :  for  lead, 
though  more  ponderous  than  all  other  metals,  except  gold  ; 
yet  in  the  fire  is  more  eafily  melted,  than  any  other  :  fo  that 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  in  this  metal  there  muft  be  a  lefs 
cohefionj  or  contad  of  parts,  how  much  foever  it  may  ex¬ 
ceed  others  in  the  quantity  of  its  matter.  See  Lead. 

Bodies  after  Fufion  return  again  into  a  folid  mafs,  upon  re¬ 
moving  them  from  the  fire  ;  becaufe  their  particles  hereupon 
approach  nearer  to  one  another  by  their  attradive  force,  and 
are  fo  compelled  to  unite.  See  Attraction. 

Such  as  confift  of  homogeneous  and  unalterable  parts,  as  wax, 
gums,  and  the  purer  metals,  recover  their  antient  form  :  for 
when  the  fame  texture  of  parts  remains  in  the  whole  body,  it 
muft  of  courfe  reaffume  the  fame  appearance,  when  the  fepa- 
rating  power  ceafeth  to  ad  ;  but  other  bodies,  whofe  parts, 
with  refped  to  denfity  and  furface,  are  extremely  different 
from  one  another,  while  fome  are  carried  off  by  the  force  of 
heat,  and  others  are  changed  as  to  figure  and  pofition,  muft 
be  forced  to  appear  in  another  form  ;  for  they  cannot  recover 
their  original  phafes,  unlefs  every  particle  could  reinftate  it- 
felf  in  that  very  fituation  it  had  before,  which  may  be  hin¬ 
dered  infinite  ways  ;  as  may  be  experienced  eafily  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  bodies. 

The  difference  therefore,  obferved  even  in  homogeneous  bo¬ 
dies  after  liquefadion,  is  no  ways  to  be  accounted  for  but  from 
the  changeablenefs  of  furface  in  their  parts  :  for  thofe  bodies 
whofe  parts  conftantly  retain  the  fame  furfaces,  never  lofe 
their  form  j  but  others,  by  having  the  furfaces  of  their  parts 


altered,  have  a  different  texture,  and  put  on  another  ap¬ 
pearance.  See  Particle,  &c. 

FUST*,  in  architedure,  the  {haft  of  a  column  ;  or  that  part 
comprehended  between  the  bafe,  and  the  capital ;  called  alfo 
the  naked.  See  Shaft. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  a  Cask. 

The  Fuji  is  that  cylindrical  part,  which  makes,  as  it  were, 
the  body,  or  trunk  of  the  column,  exclufive  of  the  head  and 
foot.  See  Column. 

FUSTIAN*,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  fluff,  which 
feems,  as  it  were,  quilted,  or  whaled  on  one  fide.  See  Cot¬ 
ton. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  Fufanum,  which  in  the  corrupt 
Latin  writers  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  from  Fufis,  on  account  of  the  tree  whereon  the  cotton 
grows.  Bochart  derives  it  from  Fuji  at,  which  in  Arabic  figni- 
fies  the  antient  city  of  Memphis,  where  cotton  is  produced  in 
great  abundance. 

Right  Fufians  {hould  be  made  altogether  of  cotton  thread, 
both  woof,  and  warp. 

There  ar eFuftians  of  divers  kinds,  wide,  narrow,  coarfe,  fine; 
with  fhag,  or  nap,  and  without  it.  There  are  alfo  a  great 
many  made  whereof  the  warp  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 
FUSTIC IC,  or  Fustock,  a  yellow  wood,  ufed  by  the 
dyers.  See  Yellow. 

The  colour  it  yields  is  a  fine  golden  yellow  ;  but  there  {hould 
be  fome  other  ingredients  mixed  with  it,  to  make  it  lafting. 
The  tree  that  yields  it,  grows  in  all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  par¬ 
ticularly  Barbadoes,  and  Tabago,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great 
height. 

The  dyers  ufe  it  chiefly  for  black.  See  Black.  But  fome 
of  the  ableft,  and  honefteft  among  them,  who  would  dye  none 
but  the  bell,  and  moft  lafting  colours,  are  of  opinion  it  {hould 
be  abfolutely  excluded  out  of  all  dying.  See  Dying. 

Befide  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  Fuflick  or  Fujiel ,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  Provence,  &c.  ufed  to  dye  a  Coffee  colour. 
F-UT-FA,  in  mufic.  See  F.  and  Clef. 

FUTURE,  fomething  to  come  hereafter. 

We  fay,  a  future  Rate,  a  future  contingency;  there  is  none 
but  God  to  whom  future  things  are  prelent.  See  Resur¬ 
rection,  Immortality,  Contingent,  and 
Possible. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenfe ,  in  grammar,  denotes  an  in¬ 
flexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing  will  be, 
in  fome  time  yet  to  come.  As,  the  laft  day  will  come :  I  {hall 
fee  an  end.  See  Tense. 

The  future  time  admits  of  two  cafes  :  either  we  may  intend  to 
exprefs  a  thing  that  {hall  come  to  pafs  in  a  {hort  time  ;  or  a 
thing  that  {hall  happen  in  any  indefinite  time. 

Thus  the  Greeks  have  their  paulo  poji  futurum,  fJ-iF  oKtyov 
(MiKKuvy  which  marks  a  thing  juft  going  to  be  done ;  as  vronm- 
fy.sti ;  befide  the  common,  indefinite  future ,  'voiturw,  I  wiU 
do  it ;  amaho ,  I  will  love. 

In  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Englilh,  the  future  of 
the  indicative  expreffes  only  the  defign,  or  intention  of  doing 
a  thing,  or  fimply  that  the  thing  will  be ;  as,  I  will  praife,  I 
will  be  approved  :  and  the  future  of  the  fubjundlive  {hews  that 
the  thing  will  be  done  under  certain  circumftances  :  when  I 
{hall  have  feen  Verfailles,  I  will  tell  you.  Sometimes  the^a- 
ture  is  expreffed  in  Englilh  by  the  prefent ;  if  I  meet  your 
friend,  I  will  fend  him  to  you ;  fi  offender o,  ft  ineider o.  See. 
FUZE  or  F u  z  e  e ,  fee  the  article  Fusee. 

F U Z I L E E R S,  fee  the  article  Fusileers. 
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G 

GThe  feventh  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  the  fifth  con- 
fonant :  though  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the  oriental 
7  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldee  Sv- 
riac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek  ’  G  h 
the  third  letter.  See  L  e  t  t  e  r  .  ’  15 

The  Hebrews  call  it  Ghimel,  or  Gimel,  q.  d.  camel;  by 
reafon  it  refembles  the  neck  of  that  animal :  and  the  fame 
appellation  it  bears  in  the  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  Chal 
dee:  in  the  Syriac  it  is  called  Gomel ,  in  Arabic  Giim,  and 
tn  Lrreek,  Gamma. 

Theletter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be  any  way 
founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  is  formed  by  the 
reflea, on  of  the  a,r  againft  the  palate,  made  by  the  tongue 

exprefer,ruferl0f  I"1'  ““"V  whid’  Capdla 

Hkuf?  h  c’  Gt  ft  CUm  palat0  5  fo  that  the  G  is  a  pa- 

TheTafer‘  if  T-u  ER’  Mute’  and  Palatal 
1  he  Latins  took  the  liberty  to  drop  the  letter  G  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  words,  before  an  n  ;  as  in  gnatus,  gnofeo ,  gnobilis 

Th  Wh!rhrthey  or.dinarily  wr°te,  natus,  no/co,  no- 
fn They  alfo  frf^endy  changed  it  into  C,  as  Gamelus, 
into  Camelus  ;  Gragulus,  Craculus  ;  % uingentum, ,  quincentum, 
^  Sometimes  it  was  put  mftead  of  iV,  before  a  C,  and  an¬ 
ther  G,  as  Agchifes ,  Agora ,  Agguilla ,  &c.  for  Anchifes , 
Ancora  Anguilla,  &c  .Inftead  of  P  ;  zs  Magalia,  for  Ma- 
faha  &ic.  G  is  alfo  ufed  inftead  of  and  ©inftead  of  G’ 
as  in  Anquina ,  Anguina ,  &c.  Inftead  of  as  in 

Aquagium,  for  Aquarium ;  ./%*r,  for  ^r^r,  &c.  And  in- 

ftead  °[  m  fparjum  ;  or,  rather,  it  is 

retrenched  from  thofe  laft  words,  to  avoid  the  cacophony  of 

Jpargfi,  or  fpareji.  G,  is  alfo  put  for  C  ;  as  in  Cneus ,  for 
Gwar  ;  Ctfzz/r,  for  G*«w  ;  Gaetti,  for  ;  For  T;  as  in 

figure ,  for  fivere.  See  N,  P, 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G  into  V  or  W- 
as  in  G alius,  Wallus  ;  Gallia ,  Wallia,  Vallia ,  &c.  For  in  this 
rnftance  it  muft  not  be  faid  that  the  French  have  changed  the 
IV  into  G  j  by  reafon  they  wrote  G alius  long  before  Wallus, 
or  Wallia  were  known  ;  as  appears  from  all  the  antient 
Roman  and  Greek  writers. 

And  yet  it  fe  equally  true,  that  the  French  change  the  W  of 
the  northern  nations,  and  the  Tconfonant  into  G;  as  Wil- 
lielmus ,  William ,  into  Guillaume  ;  Wulpbilas ,  into  Gulthilas  • 
Vafco ,  into  Gafcon ,  &c.  See  W.  5 

Diomed,  1,  ii.  c.  fife  Litera ,  calls  G,  a  new  letter  :  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it  before  the  firft 
Punic  war ;  as  appears  from  the  roftral  column,  eredfed  by 
C.  Dulius,  on  which  we  every  where  find  a  C  in  lieu  of  G. 
It  was  Sp.  Carvilius,  who  firft  diftinguifhed  between  thofe  two 
letters  ;  and  invented  the  figure  of  the  G ;  as  we  are  allured 
by  Terentius  Scaprus.  The  C  ferved  very  well  for  G  ;  it 
J  being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  the  g  or  y  was 
of  the  Greek.  See  C. 

The  G  is  found  inftead  of  C  on  feveral  medals  :  Vaillant 
Num.  Imperat.  t.  i.  p.  39.  M.  Beger  produces  a  medal  of 
the  Familia  Ogulnia,  where  Gar  is  read  inftead  of  Car, 
which  is  on  thole  of  1VL  Patin.  But  the  G  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  feen  on  medals,  in  lieu  ofG;  as  Aucustalis 
Callaecja  Cartacinences,  &c.  for  Augusta- 
Lis,  &c.  Not  that  the  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  al¬ 
tered  ;  but  only  that  the  G  was  unartfully  or  negligently  cut 
by  the  workmen.  As  is  the  cafe  in  divers  inferiptions  of 
'  the  eaftern  empire;  where  auc,  aucc,  auccc,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  for  aug,  Gfc. 

The  form  of  our  G  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Latins,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  gamma,  r,  as  might  ealily  be 
fhewn,  had  our  Printers  all  the  characters  and  forms  of  this 
letter,  which  we  meet  withal  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
through  which  the  letter  palled  from  r  to  G. 

As  to  the  gamma  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  manifeftly  the  J  ghi 
mel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Samaritans.  All  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  gamma,  and  ghimel  confifts  in  this,  that  the  one 
is  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  different  manners  of  writing  and  reading,  which  ob¬ 
tained  among  thofe  different  nations  :  fo  that  all  the  pains 
Salmafius  has  taken  on  Solinus,  to  prove  that  the  G  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  kappa,  is  loft.  See  K. 

G  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  400, 
according  to  the  verfe, 

G  Quadringentos  demonjlrativa  tenebit. 

When  a  dalh  was  added  a- top,  G,  it  fignified  forty-thou- 

fand.  See  A. 

G  is  alfo  ufed  in  mufic,  to  fignify  one  of  the  clefs ;  viz.  that  of 
the  higheft  part,  called  the  Treble ,  or  Alt.  See  Clef,  and 
Treble. 

GABBARA,  a  name  which  the  Egyptians  gave  the  dead 
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m’u tS’c. infead  of  bury!ng  them: 

Py  pe°Ple’  out  ,of  l  c“ftom  wh;ch  they  had  received  from 
their  anceft°rs  and  which  arofe  in  fome  meafure  from  the 
dffpofinon  of  their  country,  which  is  expofed  to  the  innun- 

eminenr°pf  ^  f  S  V°  Wrap  Up  the  bodies  op  P^fons  of 
eminence,  particularly  thofe  of  faints,  and  martyrs,  in  a 

fnftp  dnT  .  Imenu  d0ths’  With  balms>  and  PP'ces  i  and 
?d  of  Jnternng  them,  preferved  them  in  their  houfes  : 

Qat  ^ereby  the>;  did  them  much  more  honour, 
nd  thefe,  St.  Auguftin  tells  us,  were  what  they  called  Gab- 
haras.  Sermon  cx*.  d,  diverf.s ,  c.  .2.  See  Embalming. 

,  ny  makes  mention  of  the  fame  thing,  lib  vii  c  16 
where  he  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a  Gabbara 
was  brought  from  Arabia,  almoft  ten  foot  long  *. 

*  Fa.  Hardouin  imagines,  that  Pliny  here  took  the  word  for  a 
proper  name;  and  accordingly  fearches  in  Tacitus,  for  one 
Abbarus,  a  king  of  Arabia:  but  Hardouin  himfelf  is  net  of 
that  opinion ;  taking  the  word  to  be  rather  the  “OU  Ghib- 
b°r,  of  the  Hebrews;  or  UOJ  Ghabbar,  of  the  Arabians; 
and  to  fignify  a  Giant. — Bat  the  Jefuit  Rofweyd  gives  a  better 
account  m  his  learned  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  c.  -  ; 
and  in  his  Onomajticon,  under  the  word  Gabbara ;  where  he 
fhewsthat  we  meet  with  both  Gabbara,  Gabbares ,  Gabarus, 
and  Gabbarus;  and  that  they  all  fignify  a  body  embalmed; 
which  he  proves  from  the  teftimomes  of  Cicero,  Tufcul.  9uefl. 
of  Pompon.  Mela,  lib  i.  c  9  ;  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  libTiii. 
Pyrrbon  Hypothef.  c^  24  ;  of  Lucian  de  LuSlu  ;  of  Corippus, 
lib  in.  de  funere  JuJiiniani ;  of  St.  Auguftin,  Caffian,  Da- 

m^nas’  - 7  word  in  reality  is  Arabic,  Syriac, 

and  Hebrew,  formed  of  “Ctf  Gaber,  a  man.  "  '  y  ’ 

GABEL,  in  building,  fee  the  article  Gavel. 

_abel?  or  G  a  BELLE*,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  duty  or 
impofition  on  fait.  See  S  a  l  t.  y 

*  Etymologifts  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Some 
rT,U  rom  the  Hebrew  Gab,  a  prefent ;  others  from 
to  deliver;  others  from  D7jp  Kabbalah ,  receipt;  otheJs 
from  Ghauel  or  Gabe  unjuft  law;  others  from  {he  corrupt 
Latin  Gabella ,  or  Gablum ,  tribute.  ^ 

The  Gabels  is  let  out  to  farms  ;  and  make  the  fecond  article 
in  the  king  s  revenue.  See  Duty,  Farm  iSc. 

There  are  three  farms  of  Gabels \  the  firft  comprehends  the 

greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  Lyon- 
nois  and  Languedoc;  and  the  third  that  of  Dauphin/and 

-Theie  i!rr/Tial  provinces  exernpt  from  the 
Gabel  -  havmg  purchafed  the  privilege  of  Henry  II. 

1  his  duty  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  France  in  to lin 

der  Philip  the  fair.  Philip  the  long  took  a  d'ouble  ^’w 

on  fait,  by  an  edlfi  m  ,33,  ,  which  he  promifed  to  remit 

when  he  w.as  delivered  from  his  enemies;  and  which  he  did 

accordingly  in  1345.  King  John  refumed  it  in  rsqr  ■  and 

Jt  was  granted  the  dauphin  in  ,358,  ,0  ranfom  king  John. 

Charles  V  made  it  perpetual.  Charles  VII.  raifed  it  to  flx 

demers,  Louis  XI  to  twelve  ;  and  Francis  I.  to  twenty-four 

hvres  per  mu. d.  And  ,t  has  been  conflderably  augniented 

of  ihe  fP  ,"  /P  de  Vr,0IS7:ft  cftablifted  granaries  and  officers 
ol  the  Gate  lies,  and  prohibited  any  perfons  from  felline  fait  • 

from  which  time  the  whole  commerce  of  fait,  for  the  inland 

confumption,  has  lam  wholly  in  the  king's  hands,  who  fells 
and  diftr.butes  every  grain  thereof  by  his  farmers,  and  offi! 
cers  created  for  the  purpofe.  m 

The  produce  of  this  impoft  is  fo  C0nf.derable,  that  it  is  com 

puted  to  make  one  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  W 
dom  ;  and  yields  the  crown  as  much  as  all  the  mines  ofPeru' 

rotoii.  and  thp  r pft  nf  _ i._  .  ciu,a 


Chili,  Potofl,  and  the  reft  of  America  does  theTIngo”  Spain 
Gab  el,  or  Gable,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  antient  wri 

Thtl  SJ.fOSeeOfD„7v.imPOfiti0n:  “  GM  ^ 

G  A  B I N I A  Tessa,  fee  the  article  Toga 
GABIONS,  in  fortification,  a?,,  large  baikets,  made  of 
ofier  tw.gs,  woven  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  foot  high  and 
fourw.de;  which  being  filled  with  earth,  ferve  as  a  defence 
or  Ihelter  from  the  enemy’s  fire. -See  Tab.  Frnif.  fit  ,  ”  ’ 
They  are  commonly  ufed  m  batteries,  .0  fereen  theengi^rs 
£ifr.  n  order  to  whtch  one  is  placed  on  either  fide  each  gun’ 
only  leaving  room  for  the  muzzle  to  appear  through  See 
Battery,  and  Merlon.  g  '  bee 

There  are  alfo  a  fmaller  fort  of  Gabinr, «■ 
m  trenches,  tfc.  to  cover  the  mufqueteers’ ;  being  place^fo 
dofe  as  that  a  mufquet  can  but  juft  peep  through 

I'll wh- 

To  render  the  Gableas  ufole^  thfy'tdeavt  to^Ahem  on 
fite  by  throwing  pitched  faggots  among  them. 

gulat  end  ;  fromAelol*  ^etes  "  toTf'  *f*?‘ 

roof.  See  House.  ’  hs  top  °f  “s 
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Land-  Gable,  fee  the  article  L  an  d-g  Ab  le, 

GABRES,  or  Gavres,  a  religious  fe£t  in  Perfia;  called  alio 

Gebres,  Gevres ,  &c. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chriftians,  Gabres ;  q.  d.  infidels,  or 
people  of  a  falfe  religion  ;  or  rather,  as  Leunclavius  obferves, 
Heathens,  or  Gentiles :  the  word  Gabre  among  the  Turks 
having  the  fame  fignification,  as  Pagan,  or  Infidel,  among 
the  Chriftians  ;  and  denoting  any  thing  not  Mahometan. 

In  Perfia,  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar  fignification  ;  wherein 
it  is  applied  to  a  fed:  difperfed  through  the  country,  and  laid 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  antient  Perlians,  worlhippers  of 
fire:  though,  upon  the  whole,  they  rather  appear  to  have  been 
Perfians  converted  ;  who  being  afterwards  left  to  themfelves, 
mingled  their  antient  fuperftitions  with  the  truths  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  fo  formed  themfelves  a  religion 
a-part. 

The  Gabres  pretend  they  derive  their  religion  from  one  Azer, 
a  Frank  by  nation,  and  by  profellion  a  fculptor  :  this  man 
coming  .to  Babylon,  where  they  then  dwelt,  married  a  maid 
of  the  country,  named  Dogdon ;  who*  after  a  vifit  which 
{he  received  from  an  angel,  was  filled  with  a  divine  light ; 
and  foon  afterwards  found  herfelf  with  child.  The  aftrolo- 
gers,  at  the  fame  time,  perceiving  that  the  child  would  be  a 
great  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  ;  Neu- 
brout,  the  prince  then  reigning,  was  advertifed  hereof ;  who 
gave  immediate  orders  for  all  the  women  with  child  to  be 
put  to  death,  throughout  the  empire. 

The  order  was  executed  accordingly  ;  but  the  mother  of  the 
future  prophet,  Ihewing  no  token  of  pregnancy,  efcaped  ; 
and  was  at  length  happily  delivered  of  a  fon,  called  Ebrahim 
Z  er-  Ateucht. 

After  his  birth*  new  dangers  arofe  :  the  king,  being  in¬ 
formed  thereof,  had  him  brought  before  him ;  and  drawing 
his  fabre,  would  have  (lain  him  with  his  own  hand  j  but  his 
arm  grew  motion-lefs  upon  the  fpot :  upon  this,  a  huge  fire 
was  lighted,  and  the  child  caft  into  the  fame  ;  but  he  refted 
therein,  as  on  a  bed  of  rofes.  He  was  afterwards  delivered 
from  other  kinds  of  death,  by  a  fort  of  flies,  which  infeft- 
ed  the  kingdom  ;  one  whereof,  entring  the  king’s  ear,  ren¬ 
dered  him  frantic,  and  at  length  killed  him. 

Cha-Glochtes,  his  fucceflor,  made  the  like  attempts  on  the 
child  ;  but  was  fo  {truck  with  the  miracles  which  he  faw 
him  work,  that  he  began  to  adore  him,  as  all  the  reft  of  the 
people  already  did. 

At  length,  after  a  great  number  of  miracles,  the  prophet 
difappeared. — Some  held  he  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  body, 
and  foul :  others,  that  he  found  an  iron  coffin  near  Bagdat, 
where  {hutting  himfelf  up,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
angels. 

After  he  was  in  pofleflion  of  paradife,  God  fent  them,  through 
his  means,  feven  books ;  which  contained  all  the  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  afterwards,  feven  more,  of  the  explanation  of 
dreams ;  and  laftly,  feven  of  medicine.  Alexander  the 
great  burnt  the  firft  feven,  by  reafon  no  body  underftood 
the  language,  and  kept  the  other  fourteen  for  his  own  ufe. 
After  his  death,  fome  of  the  priefts  and  doCtors  among  the 
Gabres,  retrieved  as  much  as  their  memory  would  allow  them, 
of  the  loft  books;  and  compofed  a  large  volume,  {frill  extant 
among  the  modern  Gabres  ;  though  they  underftand  nothing, 
either  of  the  words,  or  the  character. 

Throughout  the  whole,  we  may  difeern  the  marks,  and  tra¬ 
ces  of  Chriftianity  ;  though  grievoufly  defaced  :  the  annun¬ 
ciation  ;  the  magi  ;  the  maflacre  of  the  infants  ;  our  fa- 
viour’s  miracles  ;  his  perfecutions,  afeenfion,  &c. 

GAGE,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  fignifies  a  pledge,  or  pawn, 
given  by  way  of  fecurity.  See  Pledge. 

The  word  is  only  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  moveables ; 
for  immoveables,  Hypotheca  is  ufed.  See  Hypotheca. 
If  the  Gage  perifti,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is  not  to  an- 
fwer  for  it,  but  only  for  extreme  negligence,  &c. 

Gage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge,  to  combat.  See  Cartel. 
In  which  fenfe,  it  was  a  pledge,  which  the  accufer,  or  chal¬ 
lenger  caft  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  took  up,  as  accept¬ 
ing  the  challenge  :  it  was  ufually  a  glove,  gantlet,  chape- 
roon,  or  the  like.  See  Combat,  and  Duel. 

The  Grand  cujiomary  mentions  Gages  Pleiges  de  Duel.  Thefe 
were  gentlemen,  of  their  relations  or  friends  :  if  he  who 
had  given  the  Gages  Pleiges ,  was  overcome,  he  was  to  pay 
a  mulCt  agreed  on. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a  fubftantive  :  as  a  verb,  the  G 
is  changed  into  W,  and  of  Gage  is  formed  Wage  ;  as,  to 
wage  law,  to  wage  deliverance,  q.  d.  to  give  fecurity  a  thing 
{hall  be  delivered.  See  Wage. 

If  a  perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  fued  for  not  having  deli¬ 
vered  what  he  had  took  by  diftrefe,  he  {hould  wage  or  gage ,  or 

gager  deliverance  ;  that  is,  put  in  furety  that  he  will  deliver 
them.  J 

Mort-G  Ac  e,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  opposition  to  Vif-gage,  where  the  fruits  or  revenues  are 
reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the  foot  of  the 

debt,  which  dimmiihes  in  proportion  thereto _ The  fecond 

acquits,  or  difeharges  itfelf ;  the  firft  does  not 

Forney  alfo  ufes  Mortgage  for  the  poffeflionof  any  effeas, 
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On  condition  of  furrendring  them  up  at  the  good  pleafure  of 
the  perfon  who  gave  them.  See  Mortgage. 

Gage,  in  the  fea  language. — When  one  {hip  is  to  windward 
of  another,  {he  is  fa  id  to  have  the  iveather-gage  of  her.  See 
We  a  t  H  e  R -gage. 

The  feamen  alfo  call  trying  how  much  water  a  {hip  draws, 
gaging ,  or  rather  gauging  of  her  ;  and  it  is  done  thus  : 

They  drive  a  nail  into  a  pike,  near  the  end,  and  then  put 
down  this  pike  by  the  rudder,  till  the  nail  catch  hold  under 
it  ;  for  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under  water,  is  the 
{hip’s  Gage ,  or  depth  of  water  fhe  draws. 

Gage,  in  joinery,  is  an  inftrument  made  to  ftrike  a  line  truly 
parallel  to  the  ftreight  fide  of  any  board  or  piece  of  ftuft* 
See  Counter  -gage. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  for  gaging  of  tenons  true,  to  fit  into  mortif- 
fes  ;  and  for  gaging  {luff  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

It  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  fitted  on  upon  a  fquare 
ftick,  to  Aide  up  and  down  ftifly  thereon,  and  with  a  tooth 
at  the  end  of  a  ftaff,  to  fcore*  to  ftrike  a  line  upon  the  fluff 
at  any  diftance,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  oval  from 
it. 

Water-G  age,  fee  the  article  W  a  t  e  r -Gage. 

GAGER  del  Ley  ;  fee  Wage,  and  Wagerj/1  Law . 

Gager,  and?  .  ,  ?r  5  Gauger. 

GAGING,  •>  m  geometrD  }  fee  I  Gauging; 
GAIANITES,  Gai'anit  a,  afeCtof  antient  hereticks, 
fprung  from  the  Eutychians.  See  Eutychian. 

This  feCt  was  of  an  older  {landing  than  Gaian,  a  bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  fixth  century,  from  whom  they  took  their 
name.  They  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Julian  Halicarnaf- 
feus,  the  chief  of  the  Incorruptibiles  and  Phantaftici ;  and 
came  at  length  to  be  denominated  Gaianites ,  upon  Gaian' s 
putting  himfelf  at  their  head.  They  denied  that  Jefus  Chrifl, 
after  the  bypoftatical  union,  was  fubjeCt  to  any  of  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  human  nature.  See  Incorruptibiles. 

GAIN*,  the  profit,  or  lucre  a  perfon  reaps  from  his  trade, 
employment,  or  induftry. 

*  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  German  Geavin  ;  whereof  the 
Italians  have  made  Guadagno ;  the  French,  and  Englifh, 

Gain. 


There  are  legal  and  reputable  Gains ,  as  well  as  fordid  and  in¬ 
famous  ones.  What  is  gained  by  gaming,  is  all  liable  to  be 
reftored  again,  if  the  lofer  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  architecture,  is  the  workmens  ter-m  for  the  bevel¬ 
ling  fhoulder  of  a  joift,  or  other  timber. 

It  is  ufed  alfo  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  the  joift,  &c.  upon 
a  trimmer,  or  girder  ;  and  then  the  thicknefs  qf  the  {houlder 
is  cut  into  the  trimmer  alfo  bevelling  upwards,  that  it  may 
juft  receive  the  Gain  ;  and  fo  the  joift  and  trimmer  lie  even 
and  level  with  their  furface. — This  way  of  working  is  ufed 
in  floors  and  hearths. 

GAIN  AGE,  Gainagium,  in  our  antient  writers,  figni¬ 
fies  the  draught-oxen,  horfes,  wain,  plough,  and  furniture 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage  by  the  bafer  fort  of  foke- 
men  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Wainage. 
BraCton,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and  fervants,  fays, 
Vt  fi  eos  dejlruant ,  quod  falvum  non  pojfit  eis  ejfe  Wainaaium 
fuum.  And  again,  lib.  iii.  traCt.  2.  cap.  1 .  Villanus  non  amer- 
ciabitur ,  nifi  falvo  Wainagio  fuo.  For  antiently,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  both  by  Mag.  Chart,  and  other  books,  the  villain,  when 
amerced,  had  his  Gainage ,  or  Wainage  free  ;  to  the  end  his 
plough  might  not  {land  ftill:  and  the  law,  for  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon,  does  ftill  allow  a  like  privilege  to  the  hulbandman,  that 
is,  his  draught-horfes  are  not,  in  many  cafes,  diftrainable. 
See  Distress. 

Gainage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  land  itfelf ;  or  the  profit  raifed 
by  cultivating  it. 

GAL  ACTITIS,retAtf*7-/7Mf,  in  natural hiftory, a ftone,thui 
called  by  reafon  when  broke  or  ground,  it  yields  a  white  li¬ 
quor,  like  milk*  which  the  Greeks  call  yzK*.  See  Milk. 
The  ftone  is  of  an  afh  colour,  and  pretty  foft,  and  fweet  to 
the  tafte.  It  is  {aid  to  be  ftill  found  in  Tufcany,  Saxony 
and  other  parts. 

Authors  recommend  it  as  good  in  defluxions  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  ulcers :  it  is  fuppofed  to  make  the  milk  more  copious  in 
nurfes ;  and  when  hung  on  the  necks  of  children,  promotes 
falivation. 

G ALACTOPH AGI*,  and  Galactopota,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  perfons  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without  corn,  or 
the  ufe  of  any  other  food.  See  Milk. 

*  The  words  are  compounded  of  ya.\ct,  y*\a.KT@-,  milk  ;  p«t- 
yuv,  to  eat ;  and  -sroTHf,  of  'ssivu,  I  drink. 

Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Afiatica  ;  as  the  Gets,  Nomades, 
& c.  are  famous  in  antient  hiftory,  in  quality  of  Galatfophagi, 
milk-eaters.  Homer  makes  their  eloge,  Iliad ,  lib.  iii. 
Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  places  the  GalaSlophagi  between 
the  Riphaean  mountains,  on  one  fide  ;  and  the  Htrcanian  fea 
on  the  other. 


GALACTOPHOROUS  Duflsy  are  fuch  veflels  as  ferve 
to  convey  milk.  See  Milk,  and  Breast. 
GALACTOPOTff,  fee  the  article  Galactophaci. 
GALACTOSIS,  the  production  of  milk ;  or  the  aCtion  where¬ 
by  the  food,  or  chyle,  is  converted  into  milk.  See  Milk. 

GALANGAL, 


GAL 


GAL 


GALANGAL,  Galang  a,  a  medicinal  root,  brought  from 
the  Eaft- Indies ;  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  .fame  name. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Galangals  ;  the  /mail,  and  the  great  ; 
the  fmall  is  a  rough,  knotty  root,  of  a  ruddy  colour  both 
within,  and  without,  and  of  a  very  pungent  aromatic  tafte, 
and  fmell.  It  is  brought  from  China,  and  is  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs  in  all  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  bowels,  and  womb, 
arifing  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 

Th e  greater  Galangal ,  growing  chiefly  in  Java  and  Malabar, 
inclines  more  to  the  afh  colour.  Its  qualities  are  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  of  the  other  ;  only  lefs  efficacious,  but  more 
common  and  eafily  come  at.  The  vinegar- makers  ufe  both. 
See  Acorus, 

G  A  L  A  N  T,  fee  the  article  Gallant. 

GALAX  Y*,  in  aftronomy,  that  long,  white,  luminous  track, 
which  feems  to  incompafs  the  heavens  like  a  fwath,  fcarf,  or 
girdle  :  and  which  is  eafily  perceivable  in  a  clear  night/  ef- 
pecially  when  the  moon  does  not  appear. 

*  Tj1.(T,<~'reeks  ca^  it  Tetk&Zttts,  Galaxy,  of  T<t,\a.,  yet\ctrl\@-. 
Milk-,  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  appearance the  Latins, 

for  the  fame  reafon,  call  it  <via  ladea ;  and  we,  the  milky 
*way.  J 

It  pafles  between  Sagittary  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the 
Jpnere  into  two  parts :  it  is  unequally  broad  ;  and  in  fome 
parts  is  fingle,  in  others  double. 

The  aritient  poets,  and  even  philofophers,  fpeak  of  the  Ga- 

iaxyi  as  the  road,  or  way,  by  which  the  hero’s  went  to 
.heaven. 

Ariftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a  croud  of 
Vapours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain  large  ftars  difpofed 
m  the  region  of  the  heavens  anfwering  hereto. 

Others,  finding  that  the  Galaxy  was  feen  all  over  the  o-lobe  ; 
that  it  always  correfponded  to  the  fame  fixed  ftars ;  and  that 
**  ^n^cen<^e(^  height  of  the  higheft  planets ;  fet  afide 
Ariftotle  s  opinion,  and  placed  the  Galaxy  in  the  firmament, 
or  region  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  concluded  it  to  be  nothing 
but  an  aflemblage  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  ftars. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  this  opinion  has  been  a- 
bundantly  confirmed.  By  diredling  a  good  telefcope  to  any 
part  of  the  milky  way ;  where,  before,  we  only  faw  a  con- 
fufed  whitenefs,  we  now  defcry  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
little  ftars.  Thefe  ftars  are  fo  remote,  that  a  naked  eye  con¬ 
founds  them :  the  like  we  obferve  in  thofe  other  fpots,  called 
Nebulofe  Stars ,  which  when  examined  with  the  telefcope, 
are  diftin&ly  perceived  to  be  clufters  of  little  ftars,  too  faint 
to  affe£t  the  eye  fingly.  See  Star. 

G  ALBANETUM,  a  compofition,  or  preparation  of  galbanum 
formerly  prefcribed  ;  but  now  much  out  of  ufe.  See  Gal¬ 
banum. 


GALBANUM*,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  ifluing  from  an  inci- 
lion  in  the  root  of  a  ferulaceous  plant,  called  in  Latin,  Fe¬ 
rula  Galbanifera  ;  growing  in  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  See  Gum. 

*  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Martinius,  from  the  He¬ 
brew  Gbelbenah,  fat. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Galbanum  ;  the  one  in  grains,  or 
tears  ;  the  .other  in  mafs  :  the  firft  to  be  chofe  of  a  golden 
yellow  without  fide,  but  much  paler  within  ;  of  a  bitter  tafte, 
and  ftrong,  difagreeable  fmell.  For  the  fecond,  take  that 
which  is  fulleft  of  tears,  very  dfy,  clear,  and  not  flunking. 
This  laft  is  eafily  fophifticated  with  broken  beans*  rofin  and 
gum  armoniac. 

Galbanum  is  of  an  emollient,  arid  refolutive  nature ;  good 
in  all  hyfteric  cafes,  and  in  afthma’s  and  inveterate  coughs :  it 
provokes  the  menfes,  and  brings  on  delivery  :  but  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  external ly,  in  plaifters  for  the  belly,  which  it  loofens, 
what  way  foever  applied. 

GALE,  a  fea  phrafe,  for  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  See 

Wind. 

When  the  fea  does  not  blow  fo  hard,  but  that  a  fhip  can  carry 
her  top-fails  a-trip,  that  is,  hoifted  up  to  the  higheft,  they 
fay  it  is  a  Lotnn  Gale. 

When  it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  Stiff  Gale ,  or 
at  leaft  a  Frejh  Gale  ;  but  when  it  blows  fo  hard,  and  vio¬ 
lently,  that  a  fhip  cannot  bear  any  fail,  they  fay,  it  blows  a 
Storm. 

When  two  (hips  are  near  one  another  at  fea,  and  there  being 
but  little  wind  blowing,  one  feels  more  of  it  than  the  other  ; 
they  fay,  the  fhip  gales  away  from  the  other. 

GALE  ARII,  in  antiquity,  helmet-bearers  ;  a  name  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  to  the  black  guards,  or  fervants  of  the  foldiers. — 
See  Vegetius  iii.  6.  and  Salmafius  on  the  third  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Adrian  by  Spartian. 

GALEASSE,  a  large,  low  built,  heavy  veflel,  ufing  both 
fails  and  oars ;  being  the  biggeft  of  all  the  veflels  that  go  with 
the  latter.  See  V  e  s  s  e  l,  &c. 

It  may  carry  twenty  guns ;  with  a  ftern,  capable  of  lodging 
a  great  number  of  mufqueteers :  it  has  three  mafts ;  the 
main,  mizzen,  and  bowfprit,  which  are  never  to  be  taken 
down,  or  lowered,  as  they  may  be  in  galleys.  See  Gal¬ 
ley.  It  has  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers,  and  to  each 
bench  five  or  fix  flaves  ;  though  Will,  of  Tyre  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  Galeaffes ,  with  one  hundred  benches  of  oars. 

It  has  three  tire  of  guns,  in  the  head,  one  over  the  other, 
of  two  guns  each,  bearing  balls  of  thirty-fix,  twenty-four, 


and  ten  pounds.  It  has  but  two  tire  in  the  ftern ;  each  con¬ 
taining  three  guns,  carrying  balls  of  eighteen  pounds. 

The  Venetians  are  the  only  people  who  have  Galeaffes  :  an- 
tiently,  the  French  likewife  made  ufe  of  them. 

GALEA  I  E  Flowers ,  fee  the  article  Flowers. 
GALENIC,  or  Galenical  Medicine ,  is  that  manner  of 
conlidering  and  treating  difeafes,  founded  . o,n  the  principles  of 
Galen  ;  or  introduced  by  Galen.  See  Medicine. 

Claud.  Galen,  was  of  ftergamus  in  Afia,  the  fon  of  N icon, 
a  famous  geometrician,  architect,  and  pupil  of  Satyron  and 
Pel  ops;  two  able  phyficians.  He  firft  diftinguifhed  hirafelf 
at  Athens ;  then  at  Alexandria  ;  and  laftly  at  Rome;  where 
he  wrote  a  great  deal ;  where  he  alfo  died,  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  140. 

He  is  faid  to  have  compofed  two  hundred  treatifes,  whereof 
there  are  one  hundred  and  feventy  ftill  extant.  There  .  have 
been  twenty-three  feveral  editions  of  this  author:  the  firft  is 
that  of  Venice,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1525  :  the  beft  is  that 
of  Paris,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio,  Greek  and  Latin,  pub- 
1 1  filed  in  1639. 

This  author,  collecting  and  digefting  what  the  phyficians  be¬ 
fore  him  had  done  ;  and  explaining  every  thing  according  to 
the  ftri&eft  dodtrines  of  the  Peripateticks,  fet  phyfic  on  a 
new  footing  ;  introduced  the  do&rine  of  the  four  elements  ; 
the  cardinal  qualities,  and  their  degrees ;  and  the  four  hu¬ 
mours,  or  temperaments.  See  E  l  e  m  e n  t,  Qu  a  l i  t  y. 
Degree,  Humor,  &e. 

Galenic  is  now  more  frequently  ufed,  as  contradiftinguifh- 
ed  from  chymical.  See  M  e  d  i  c  i  n  e. 

In  this  fenfe,  Galenical  Medicines Galenical  Pharmacy ,  &c. 
are  thofe  which  go  upon  the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs* 
roots,  &c.  by  infufion,  decodtion,  & c.  and  attain  their  ends, 
and  make  their  remedies  effectual,  by  the  combining  and 
multiplying  of  ingredients :  in  oppofition  to  chymical  medi¬ 
cine,  or  pharmacy,  which  torture  the  materia  medica  by  fire, 
and  draw  their  more  intimate  and  remote  virtues  by  elaborate 
preparations;  as  calcination,  digeftion,  fermentation,  fcjV. 

See  Chy  mistry,  and  Pharmacy. 

Medicine  was  wholly  Galenical %  till  the  time  of  Paracelfus. 
Geber  indeed,  and  after  him  Raymund  Lully,  Arnoldus  de 
Villa  Nova,  and  Bafil  Valentine,  made  fome  attempts  to  ap¬ 
ply  chymiftry  to  medicine;  efpecially  the  laft  of  them  :  but 
no  great  advance  was  made.  Paracelfus,  and  after  him  Van 
Helmont,  altered  the  whole  body  of  medicine  ;  exploded  Ga - 
lenifm,  and  the  Peripatetic  dodrine,  and  rendered  medicine 
wholly  chymical.  SeeCH  ymistry. 

The  late  improvements  in  philofophy,  have  reformed,  and 
retrieved  the  Galenical  medicine,  which  has  now  little  of 
Galen  s  in  it.  It  is  become  all  mechanical,  and  corpufcular  : 
inftead  of  qualities  and  degrees,  every  thing  is  now  reduced 
to  mechanical  afFeCiions ;  to  the  figures,  bulks,  gravities, 
Is'e.  of  the  component  particles,  and  to  the  great  principle  of 
attraction.  See  Mechanical,  and  Corpuscular  ; 
fee  alfo  Medicine,  Particle,  Attraction,  Gfc. 

Galenical  Phyficians ,  fee  the  article  Physician. 

GALENISTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  phyficians,  as 
praCtife,  prefcribe,  dr  write  on  Galenical  principles.  See 
Galenic. 

The  Galenifs  ftand  oppofed  to  the  chymifs :  the  materia 
medica  of  the  firft,  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind  ;  the 
virtues  of  which  they  procure  by  the  more  Ample  and  eafy 
means ;  and  feldom  go  beyond  decoCtion.  The  latter  take 
in  minerals,  falts,  ftones,  and  even  metals,  and  femi-metals  • 
Thefe,  they  hold,  afford  more  efficacious  remedies ;  and  their 
virtues,  procured  by  long,  artful,  laboured  procefTes,  with 
the  help  of  fire,  are  had  more  pure,  and  in  a  leffer  com- 
pafs*  See  Chy  mi, St. 

At  prefent,  the Galenifs  and  chymifts  are  pretty  well  accom¬ 
modated  ;  and  moft  of  our  phyficians  ufe  the  preparations  and 
remedies  of  both.  See  Ph  y  s  i  c  i  a  n,  Remedy,  V. 

1  j  A  l  e  n  1  s  r  s,  or  GaleniteSj  are  alfo  a  branch  of  Men- 
nonites,  or  Anabaptifts,  who  take  in  feveral  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Socinians;  or  rather  Arians,  touching  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  See  Mennonite.  y 

They  are  thus  called  from  their  leader,  Abr.  Galenus  a 
learned,  and  eloquent  phyfician  of  Amfterdam,  who  is  ac 
cufed  of  being  a  thorough  Socinian.  Jovet.  t.  i.  p.  41  o  htr 
G  A  LERI  CU  LATE  Flowers,  fee  Flowers  3’ 

GALILEANS,  Gahlau,  a  fea  among  the  antient  Jews 
denominated  from  Judas  of  Galilee ,  their  chief;  who  ef* 
teeming  it  unworthy,  that  the  Jews  fhould  pay  tribute  to 
ftrangers,  raifed  up  his  countrymen  againft  the  edia  of  the 
emperor  Auguftus,  which  had  ordered  a  cenfus  or  enume 
ration  to  be  made  of  all  his  Subjeds.  See  Census  GV 
Their  pretence  was,  that  God  alone  fhould  be  owned  as  ma- 
fter,  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  other  refoeCH 
they  had  much  the  fame  doarine  as  the  Pha r [fees ;  tut  ^ 
they  judged  it  unlawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  fe- 
parated  themfclvcs  from  .he  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  ^.formed 
their  facrifices  apart,  See  Pharisee  V 

As  our  Saviour,  and  his  Apoftles  were  of  Galilee,  they  were 
fufpeaed  to  be  of  the  feft  of  Galilean,  ■,  and  i,  was  on  this 
principle,  as  St.  Jerom  obferves,  that  the  Pharifees  laid  d 
fnare  for  him,  afkmg,  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
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to  Caefar ;  that  in  cafe  he  denied  it,  they  might  have  an  oo 
cafion  of  accufing  him.  Vid.  Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  18. 

G  A  L I L  E  O’s  Telefcepe ,  fee  the  article  Telescope. 

GALL,  a  yellow,  bitter  juice,  or  humor,  called  alfo  Bile, 
fecreted  from  the  blood,  in  the  glands  of  the  liver,  and  depo- 
fited  in  a  peculiar  refervoir,  called  the  Gall-bladder.  See 
Liver,  and  Gal  l-B  ladder. 

The  bile  contained  in  the  Gall- bladder,  properly  called  Gall , 
is  fomewhat  different  from  the  bile  depofited  in  the  porus 
biliarius ;  being  of  a  brighter  yellow,  a  greater  confidence, 
and  more  bitter  and  acrimonious.  For  the  reft  ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fecretion  with  the  qualities,  ufe,  &c.  of  the  two  juices, 
are  the  fame  ;  which  fee  under  the  article  Bile. 

The  Gall  of  divers  animals,  is  found  of  divers  ufes:  that  of 
a  hog  is  faid  to  make  the  hair  grow,  deterges  and  heals  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  ears  :  that  of  a  lamb  is  recommended  for  the  epi- 
lepfy  :  that  of  the  pike,  for  intermitting  fevers  :  that  of  the 
carp,  clears  and  ftrengthens  the  fight :  that  of  a  kid,  mixec 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  bread,  and  oil  of  laurel,  anc 
applied  in  form  of  poultice  on  the  navel,  is  an  approved  re¬ 
medy  for  a  quotidian  ague  :  that  of  a  cock,  and  a  bullock, 
reputed  good  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  to  take  away  freckles 
and  other  disfigurements  of  the  Ik  in  ;  fee  Freckle:  that 
of  a  roe- buck,  or  hare,  deterges  and  carries  off  clouds, 
/peeks,  and  catara&s  of  the  eyes  :  that  of  the  boar,  external¬ 
ly  applied,  is  refolutive,  and  good  in  fcrophulous  tumors  : 
thofe  of  the  fheep  and  partridge,  ferve  to  deterge  and  cleanfe 
ulcers  of  the  eyes.  Fa.  Roger  adds,  that  the  Mahometans  of 
Paleftine  ufe  no  other  remedy  againft  poifons,  but  feven,  or 
eight  drops  of  the  Gall  of*  a  bear. 

Gal  l-B  ladder,  veficula ,  or  folliculus  fellis ,  is  a  membra¬ 
nous  receptacle,  in  figure  fomewhat  like  a  pear ;  fituate  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  on  the  concave  fide  ;  being 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.) 
£t.  i.  lit.  c.  fig.  5.  lit.  e.  (Angeiol.)  fig.  1.  n.  34.  See  alfo 
Gall. 


The  Gall-bladder  adheres  to  the  liver,  both  by  its  veffels, 
which  it  receives  from  it ;  and  likewife  by  its  membranes, 
whereof  the  external  is  common  with  that  of  the  liver.  The 
lower  part,  which  hangs  out  of  the  liver,  refts  on  the  pylo¬ 
rus  of  the  ftomach,  which  it  dies  yellow  with  the  Gall  tranf- 
uding  through  its  membranes. 

Its  membranes  are  reckoned  five  :  an  outer,  or  common  one, 
from  the  peritonaeum  ;  an  inner  one,  from  the  capfula  of 
the  porta,  and  porus  biliarius ;  and  three  proper  ones :  the 
iirft,  vafculous ,  confifting  of  white  fibres,  interwove  with 
veffels ;  the  fecond,  mufcular ,  confifting  of  a  double  row  of 
fleftiy  fibres,  the  one  longitudinal,  the  other  angular  j  the 
third,  or  inner  coat,  glandulous ,  confifting  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  glands,  like  the  crufta  villofa  of  the  ftomach,  which 
feparate  a  mucus  that  lines  the  infide  of  the  Gall-bladder,  and 
defends  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile. 

The  bladder  is  ufually  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fundus,  or 
bottom  ;  and  the  collum ,  or  neck :  at  the  orifice  of  which 
latter  is  placed  a  ring,  or  circle  of  mufcular  fibres,  which 
ferve  as  a  fphindter  to  conftringe  the  orifice  of  the  Gall-blad¬ 
der,  and  hinder  the  too  liberal  difcharge  of  the  bile.  See 

Cystic,  Hepatic,  &c. 

There  are  fome  animals  without  Gall-bladders  ;  as  deer,  hor/es, 
aftes,  mules,  camels  \  and  among  fifties,  the  lea-calf,  and 
dolphin.  The  Gall  of  thefe  animals  is  inclofed  in  dudfs 
which  terminate  in  the  inteftines. 

Wind  Gall,  fee  the  article  Wind-gall. 

GALLiF,  fee  the  article  G  A  L  l  1. 

GALLANT,  orGALANT,  a  French  term,  fignifying  ci¬ 
vil,  polite,  well-bred  ;  a  perfon  of  wit,  and  addrefs ;  who 
does  every  thing  with  a  good  grace  :  in  fine,  a  civil  perfon, 
fomewhat  brighter,  gayer,  and  more  agreeable  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  all  the  qualities  annexed  to  the  idea  of 
a  gallant  man:  it  frequently  implies  an  air  of  the  world  ;  a 
difpofition  to  pleafe,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  and  a  great 
devotion  to  the  fex.  The  French  authors  are  very  nice  on 
the  point :  they  diftinguifh  galant  homme ,  an&homme galant. 

Mercure  Galant,  is  the  title  of  a  book,  which  has  appeared 
monthly  at  Paris  for  feveral  years.  See  Journal. 

It  contains  abundance  of  pretty,  curious  things  •,  though  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  wits  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  decry  it. 
M.  de  Vize  was  the  firft  projector,  and  author,  or  rather  col¬ 
lector:  fince  his  death,  it  has  been  continued  by  three  other 
perfons  fucceffively. 

GALLED -Saddle,  fee  the  article  Saddle-^  lied. 
GALLEON,  fee  the  article  G  a  ll  ion. 

ALLERY*,  in  archite&ure,  a  covered  place  in  a  houfe, 
much  longer  than  broad,  and  which  is  ufually  in  the  wings 
*c  bu,ldin§s  5  and  ferving  to  walk  in. 
bavot,  in  his  archite&ure,  derives  the  word  Gallery  from  Gaul, 
as  fuppofing  the  antient  Gauls  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ufed 
*h'm.:  N*°d  fe*chK  it  from  the  French  alter,  to  go,  d. 

,  t>  U  'f  , ! lcrs  nnS  u  from  Galere  gaily,  by  reafon  it  bears 
feme  refemblance  thereto  in  refpea  of  length  In  the  cor- 

n“  fiery™"  “““  W  for  ^Gallery  of  a  mo- 

The  Galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  magnificent :  a  Gallery  of 

-painting :  a  complcat  apartment  is  to  confift  of  a  hall,  anti- 


chamber,  chamber,  cabinet,  and  Gallery.  See  Apartment. 
Gallery,  alfo  denotes  a  little  ifie,  or  walk,  ferving  as  a 
common  paffage  to  feveral  rooms  placed  in  a  line,  or  row. 
The  Gallery  of  a  church  is  a  kind  of  continued  tribune, 
with  a  baluftrade ;  built  along  the  iides  or  lower  end  of  a 
church,  to  hold  the  more  people  :  and,  in  the  Greek  churches, 
to  feparate  the  women  from  the  men.  See  Ctfu rch. 
Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk,  or  paffage  made 
a-crofs  the  ditch  of  a  town  befieged,  with  timbers  faftened 
on  the  ground,  and  planked  over. — See  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  22. 
See  alfo  Ditch. 

The  fides  of  the  Gallery  are  to  be  mufket  proof,  and  confift 
of  a  double  row  of  planks,  lined  with  plates  of  iron  ;  and 
the  top  is  fometimes  covered  with  earth,  or  turf,  to  hinder 
the  effect  of  the  ftones,  artificial  fires,  &c.  of  the  enemy. 
Galleries  are.  chiefly  ufed  to  fecure  and  facilitate  the  miners 
approach  to  the  face  of  the  baftion,  over  the  moat,  which  is 
already  fuppofed  filled  up  with  faggots  and  bavins,  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  oppofite  flank  difmounted.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  a  Traverfe.  See  Traverse. 

Gallery  of  a  Mine ,  denotes  the  branch ;  or  that  narrow 
paffage  under  ground,  leading  to  a  mine  carrying  on  under 
any  work  defigntd  to  be  blown  up.  See  Mine. 

The  befiegers,  and  befieged  do  each  of  them  carry  Galleries , 
or  branches  under  ground,  in  fearch  of  each  others  mines, 
which  fometimes  meet  and  deftrop  each  other. 

Gallery  ««  Ship ,  is  a  kind  of  balcony,  made  upon  the 
ftern,  without  board,  into  which  there  is  a  paffage  out  of 
the  great  cabin. — See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  1,  lit.  M.  fig.  2.  n.  98, 
and  101. 

Thefe  Galleries  are  for  fhew,  and  the  captain’s  pleafure,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  other  benefit ;  for  in  /hips  of  war,  all  open 
Galleries  of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided  ;  in  regard  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  an  enemy’s  entrance,  and  boarding  of  the  /hip  that 
way. 

GALLERY*,  a  low  built  veffel,  going  both  with  oars  and 
fails ,  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Rates  bordering  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  See  Vessel. 

*  The  Galley  is  called  by  the  Greek  authors  under  the  eaftern 
empire,  TaKaia,  and  T  at-eta  ;  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the 
fame  time.  Galea  ;  whence  the  modern  denomination.  Some 
fay,  it  was  called  Galea ,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  a  cafk, 
or  helmet,  which  it  bore  on  its  head,  or  prow,  as  Ovid  at- 
tefts,  De  Trijiib.  The  French  call  it  Galere,  by  reafon,  they 
fay,  that  the  top  of  the  mails  is  ufually  cut  in  manner  of  a 
hat,  which  the  Italians  call  Galero.  Others  derive  both  Galea 
and  Galere  from  a  filh,  by  the  Greeks  called  TcttecSJnf,  or 
^rpicti  ;  and  by  us,  the  Savor d-f/h,  whole  fhape  this  veffel  re- 
fembles.  Laftly,  others  derive  Galley,  Galea,  Galere,  Ga - 
leajfe,  & c.  from  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  Gaul,  and  Gallin,  a 
man  expofed  on  the  water,  in  a  veffel  of  wood. 

Galleys  have  ufually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  benches  of 
oars,  on  each  fide  ;  and  four  or  five  GW/c?y-flaves,  to  each 
bench. 

The  Galley  carries  a  large  gun,  called  the  Courfer  ;  two  baf- 
tard  pieces  ;  and  two  fmall  pieces,  with  two  mafts  and  two 
latin  or  fquare  fails.  It  is  ufually  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  fathoms  long  ;  three  broad  ;  and  one  deep  ;  and  has  two 
mafts,  viz.  a  main-maft,  and  a  fore-maft,  which  may  be 
ftruck  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 

All  the  Galleys,  both  ancient,  and  modern,  are  of  a  finer,  and 
flenderer  make  than  fhips.  Formerly  they  made  divers  kinds  ; 
at  prefent  the  Galleys  are  all  alike :  all  the  difference  between 
them  is  as  to  fize,  and  nothing  as  to  figure.  They  ufually 

keep  towards  the  coafts  ;  though  fometimes  they  crofs  the 
fea. 

The  king  of  France  keeps  up  forty  Galleys  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  arfenal  thereof  being  at  Marfeilles :  the 
general  of  the  Galleys  bears  a  double  anchor,  placed  in  pale, 
behind  the  efcutcheon  of  his  arms,  as  a  mark  of  his  autho¬ 
rity. 

Galleys ,  in  Latin,  are  called  Bir ernes.  Triremes ,  and  Qua-  ' 
driremes  not  on  account  of  their  having  two,  three,  or  four 
ranges  of  oars  before  one  another,  as  many  learned  men  have 
imagined,  and  particularly  Scaliger  and  Snellius,  though  this 
laft  has  wrote  excellently  on  the  fubject  of  navigation  ;  for 
this  were  impracticable  :  not  yet  on  account  of  their  having 
but  two,  three,  or  four  oars  ;  for  then  they  would  want 
ftrength  ;  but  by  reafon  there  were  two,  three,  or  four  row¬ 
ers  faftened  to  each,  oar,  as  in  the  Galleys  ufed  among  us  ; 
as  ft  very  well  /hewn  by  the  Jefuit  Dechales,  in  his  art  of 
failing. 

The  error  was  occafioned  by  fome  antient  Galleys,  reprefent- 
ed  on  medals,  or  baffo- relievo’s,  wherein  are  feveral  ranges 
of  rowers  placed  over  each  other  :  but  all  the  mathemati¬ 
cians,  pilots,  and  /hip-builders  look  on  this  as  a  mere  vifion  ; 
inafmuch  as  Pliny  makes  mention  of  Galleys  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  rows  of  rowers  ;  fo  that  if  they 
were  ranged  over  each  other,  though  we  were  only  to  allow 
four  feet  for  each  deck,  there  would  be  a  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  between  the  loweft  rowers,  and  the 
higheft :  and  yet  we  are  affured,  that  the  higheft  veffel  ever 
built,  was  only  feventy-two  feet  high. 

Scaliger  affirms,  that  the  firft  Triremis,  or  Galley  of  three 
ftories,  was  built  at  Corinth  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  what 
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lliny  calls  Long  Ships ,  were  what  we  czll.GalsajTes ;  the  firft 
whereof  was  that  of  the  Argonauts,  Vegetius  mentions  a 
Guilty  of  five  decks ;  and  Memnon,  another  with  eight 
and  only  one  man  to  each  oar.  6  5 

Cdptain-G alls  y  is  the  principal  ffu&y  of  a  (late,  command. 

p  the  captain-general  of  the  (Salleys :  in  France,  the 
Koyal  Galley  is  the  fir  ft. 

Patroon  Galley  denotes  the  fecond  Galley,  both  of  France, 
lufcany,  and  Malta. 

I  he  fecond  general  of  the  Galleys  is  on  board  the  royal  Gal¬ 
ley-,  and  the  lieutenant,  on  the  patroon. 

Jlhe  terms  peculiar  to  Galleys,  are  very  numerous,  and  make 
a  new  fyftem  of  fea-language,  different  from  that  ufed  in  fhips 
Monf.  de  Baras,  an  antient  officer  on  board  the  king  of 
France  s  Galleys,  we  hear,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  newdilio 
nary  of  the  dialed  of  the  Galleys. 

Condemnation  to  the  Galleys,  is  a  penalty  impofed  on  crimi¬ 
nals  and  delinquents,  particularly  in  France  ;  whereby  they 
are  adjudged  to  ferve  the  king,  or  ftate,  as  flaves,  on  board 
the  Galleys ,  either  for  ever,  or  for  a  limited  time.  See  P  u- 
nishment,  and  Slave. 

Condemnation  to  th e  Galleys  for  ever,  imports  confifcation  of 

ierffin  g0odsfi’  ^  ,For  ir]  France,  he  that  confifcates  the 
perfon,  confifcates  the  goods. 

A  Man  condemn’d  to  the  Galleys  for  perpetuity,  is  dead  in  a 
civil  fenfe.  He  cannot  difpofe  of  any  of  his  effeds ;  cannot 
inherit ;  and  if  he  be  married,  his  marriage  is  null :  nor  can 
his  widow  have  any  of  her  dower  out  of  his  goods. 

1  he  ecclefiaftical  courts  cannot  fentence  to  the  Galleys  -  it  is 
/.  out  of  their  jurifdidion,  and  reffort 

By  an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.  in  is64,  the  judges  are  en¬ 
joined  not  to  condemn  a  criminal  to  the  Gulleys  for  lei's  than 
ten  years  :  and  Henry  III.  by  another  of  1579  injoins  the 
captams,  not  to  detain  their  Galley  Haves,  after  their  time  is 
expired.  But  neither  of  thefe  laws  are  now  obferved. 
Galley,  in  printing,  a  wooden  frame,  or  inftrument,  into 
which  the  compofitor  empties  the  letters  out  of  his  compofing- 
ltick,  as  often  as  it  is  filled.  See  Composition. 

The  Galley ,  when  filled,  contains  the  matter  of  one  page  ; 
and  when  they  have  compofed  as  many  pages  as  are  required 
for  a  whole  fheet,  half  fheet,  or  the  like,  they  impofe  them, 
i.  e.  take  the  feveral  pages  out  of  the  Galleys  ;  put  them  into 
a  chafe  ;  lock  them  up  with  the  furniture  ;  and  fo  make  forms, 
ready  for  the  prefs.  See  Printing  ;  fee  alfo  Chase,  and 
Form. 

GALLI,  orGALLJE,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  in  Phrygia 
to  the  eunuch  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cybele. 

The  principal  of  them  was  called  ArchlGallus.  See  Arc  hi  - 
CALLUS.  The  GalU  were  alfo  called  Dattyli  Idai ,  Coryban- 
tes,  &c.  See  Dactyli,  Corybantes,  Curetes,  fsV. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  reafon  of  this  denomination.' 
St.  Jerom,  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  Hofea,  fays,  it  was,  be- 
caufe  they  took  Gauls  for  the  priefts  of  this  goddefs,  and  by 
way  of  punifhment  and  derifion  for  burning  of  Rome,  caf- 
trated  them.  Forcatulus  maintains  the  fame  opinion,  1.  v. 
de  Gallor.  Imp.  &  Philo/.  But  Valla,  Eleg.  v.  c.  6.  and  Vof- 
fms  de  Idolol.  1.  i.  c.  20.  reject  it,  with  reafon;  as  the  Phry¬ 
gians  were  no  ways  interefted  in  the  burning  and  facking  of 
Rome. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  the  river  Gallus;  by  reafon  thefe 
priefts  drank  of  its  waters,  which  infpired  them  with,  I  know 
not  what  religious  fury,  and  enthufiafm,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  fenfes  to  fuch  degree,  that  they  mutilated  themfelves. 
Others  hold,  that  the  firft  prieft  of  Cybele  having  been  named 
Gallus  j  the  name  became  appropriated  to  all  his  fucceffors. 
Voffius,  who  propofes  thefe  two  opinions,  feems  to  incline  moft 
to  the  latter  ;  though  Ovid,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Fajii ,  and 
Herodian,  1.  i.  favour  the  former. 

Thefe  priefts  threw  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  when 
they  perform’d  the  ceremonies  of  the  goddefs  ;  apparently,  in 
imitation  of  the  young  Atys,  her  favourite  ;  whom  they  like- 
wife  imitated,  by  mutilating  themfelves. 

For  authors  relate,  that  Cybele  being  defperately  in  love  with 
that  young  Phrygian,  fhe  gave  him  the  fuperintendance  of  her 
facrifices,  on  condition  he  would  keep  his  virginity ;  but  that 
foon  after,  forgetting  his  promife,  he  had  an  affair  with  the 
nymph  Sangaritis  :  That  Cybele  provoked  hereat,  ftruck  him 
mad  :  that  in  a  vehement  accefs  of  his  phrenzy  he  was  going 
to  kill  himfelf ;  and  that  the  goddefs  relenting,  reftored  him 
to  his  underftanding  :  that  out  of  his  own  remorfe,  he  caf- 
trated  himfelf ;  and  that  after  his  example  all  the  priefts  of 
Cybele  from  that  time,  did  the  like. 

Their  phrenzy,  at  the  time  of  the  facriflces,  confifted  in 
throwing  round  the  head  with  great  rapidity,  and  making  vi¬ 
olent  contortions  of  the  whole  body  :  they  had  alfo  drums  and 
flutes,  wherewith  they  played,  and  danced  to  them  ;  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved  under  the  articles  Cor ybantes,  and  Cu¬ 
retes. 

}  Seethe  articles  {  Caput. 

Crijla  (jalli,  '  (  Crista. 

GALLIAMBIC,  in  the  antient  poetry — Gali.iambic 

poem  is  a  compofition  in  G alliambic  verfes,  See  Gal- 
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Galliambic  verfe,  a  fdrt  of  Iambic,  confifting  of  fix  feet  .3 
An  Anapasft,  or  a  Spondee;  z°  An  iambus,  or  an  Anapneft, 
or  I  ribrach  ;  30  An  Iambus ;  40  A  Dactyl ;  50  A  Datftyl  j 
and  6°  An  Anapaeft. 

Though  one  might  meafure  the  Galliamhic  verfe  in  another 
manner  ;  and  make  a  different  arrangement  and  combination 
of  fyllables  ;  which  would  give  different  feet. — It  is  certain 
the  antients  regarded  little  more  in  the  Galliamhic  verfe ,  befidd 
t  le  number  of  meafures,  or  intervals,  without  troubling  tbem- 
elves  about  the  number  of  fyllables,  or  the  kinds  of  feet, 
whereof  it  was  compofed. 

GALLIAMBUS*,  in  poetry,  a  pleafant  kind  of  verfe,  ufed 
to  be  fung  by  the  Galli,  priefts  of  Cybele,  in  honour  of  that 
goddefs.  See  Galli. 

The  word  is  a  compound  of  Gallus ,  a  prieft  of  Cybele  ;  and 
Iambus,  a  foot  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe.  See  Iambic. 
Galliambus  alfo  denotes  a  piece,  or  compofition  in  Galliamhic 
verfes.  See  Galliambic. 

G^LLrIJARD*5  orGAGlIARDA>  in  muilck  and  dancing,  a 
fort  of  dance,  antiently  in  great  requeft  ;  confifting  of  very 
different  motions,  and  atftions,  fometimes  proceeding  terra  a 
terr-a,  or  fmoothly  along ;  fometimes  capering  ;  fometimes 
along  the  room,  and  fometimes  a-crofs. 

*  The  word  is  French,  Gaiilarde,  or  rather  Italian,  and  literally 
fignifies  gay,  merry,  fprightly.  This  dance  was  alfo  called  Ro- 
manefque,  Becaufe  brought  from  Rome. 

Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orchefography,  deferibes  it  as  confift- 
mg  of  five  fteps,  and  five  pofitions  of  the  feet,  which  the 
dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and  whereof  he  gives  us 
the  fcore,  or  tablature,  which  is  of  fix  minims,  and  two  tri¬ 
ple  times. 

GALLICAN  Church ,  denotes  the  church  of  France  ;  or  the 
aflembly  or  convocation  of  the  prelates  of  P'rance.  See 
Church. 

M.  du  Puy  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galli- 
can  church. 

Gallican  Breviary  denotes  the  breviary  ufed  by  the  church  of 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily  ;  which  the  modern  writers  call  Bre 
viarum  Gallic anum. 

The  reafon,  no  doubt,  is  its  having  been  introduced  bv 
St.  Gerlan,  who  was  made  bilhop  of  Agrigentum,  after  earl 
Roger  had  been  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  the  Saracens;  and  by 
the  other  French  bifhops,  which  the  Norman  princes  brought 
thither.  See  Breviar  y. 

Gallican  liturgy  is  the  manner  of  performing  divine  fervice 
antiently  obferved  in  the  Gauls.  See  Liturgy. 

Fa.  Mabillon  {hews  wherein  it  differed  from  the  Roman  litur¬ 
gy.  1.  Liturg,  Gall.  c.  5,  &c. 

Gallican  Mafs ,  fee  the  article  Messe. 

GALLICISM,  a  phrafe,  or  conftruaion,  peculiar  to  the 
French  language  ;  or  which  has  fomething  Contrary  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  grammar  of  other  languages.  See  Phrase' 
and  Idiotism. 

Thus,  Cet  homme  ejl  fur  fa  bouche ,  is  a  Gallicifm,  having  no 
regular  conftruaion  :  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Faire  de 
la  terre  le  foffe ;  which  no  grammar  could  ever  find  out.  See 
Anglicism. 

GALLIMATHIAS*,  a  dark,  perplexed  difeourfe  where  words 
and  things  are  huddled  together  fo  as  to  make  an  inconceivable 
jargon. 

*  The  word  is.  French,  formed,  as  fome  will  have  it,  from  poly- 
mathia ,  which  fignifies  diverfity  of  faiences ;  by  reafon  fuch  as 
have  their  memory  burdened  with  feveral  kind  of  fciences,  are 
ufually  confuted,  and  exprefs  themfelves  ill.  M.  Huet  rather 
takes  the  word  Gallimathias  to  have  had  the  fame  origin  with 
aliborum  ;  and  to  have  firft  arofe  at  the  time  when  all  the  pffad 
ings  at  the  bar  were  in  Latin.  There  was  a  caufe,  it  feems  \ip- 
cn  the  carpet,  about  a  cock  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  Matthias. 
The  council  in  the  heat  of  his  harangue,  by  often  repeating  the 
words  Gallus,  and  Matthias ,  happened  to  blunder ;  and  inftead 
of  faying  Gallus  Matthias,  faid  Galli  Matthias  j  which  at 
length  became  a  general  name  for  all  confufed,  imbroiled  lan¬ 
guage  and  difeourfe. 

GALLIMAWFRY*,  a  ragout,  hache,  or  hotch-pot,  made 
of  the  remains  of  feveral  kinds  of  meats.  See  R  a  g  o  u  t 

*  The  word  is  French,  Gallimafree,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 
Hence  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  for  a  piece  or 
compofition,  of  feveral  different  parts,  ill  digefted,  and  e’m- 
baraffed. 

GALLINAGINIS  Caput ,  fee  C  a  p  u  t  . 

^AJ'klNG,  fee  BARK -galling.  Saddle,  &c. 

^  A LG  r  0r  Galleon,  formerly  denoted  a  large  veffei 
or  {hip  of  war,  of  three  or  four  decks.  See  V  £  s  s  e  l  * 

Gal  li  on  is  now  only  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Spanifti  fleet  ; 

the  Gcllwns  being  a  part  of  the  fllips  employed  in  the  com- 
merce  of  the  Weft- Indies.  1  m 

The  Spaniards  fend  every  year  two  fleets ;  the  one  for  Mexico 
which  they  call  the  Flm  ■  and  the  other  for  Peru,  which  they’ 
call  the  Gallons.  The  firft,  we  have  alrp-irl,,  y 

of  under  the  article  F 1  o  t  A  8‘Ven  “  account 

The ■  Gullims  are  eight  in  number,  the  principal  whereof  are 
the  Cap, tana  the  Amirante,  11  Govcrno,  the  pltache  and 

Marguan  a,  of  fifty  pieces  of  braft  cannon  befide  which  there 
ts  a  Patache  of  advice.  Thefe  ate  all  fhips  of  war,  and  go  on 
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the  kind’s  account ;  but  are  fo  loaden  and  embarraffed  with 
merchandizes,  that  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  defend  themfelves. 

Belide  the  king’s  Gallions ,  there  are  ulually  twelve,  or  iixteen 
merchant-fhips,  called  Regifler  Ships ,  belonging  to  private 
perfons,  who  obtain  leave  for  the  fame,  or  rather  buy  it ;  there 
being  no  Weft-lndia  Company  in  Spain.  See  Register. 
The  Gallions  are  loaded  at  Cadiz,  from  whence  they  may  put 
out  at  any  time :  they  are  about  two  years  in  the  whole 
voyage.  Their  departure  is  ufually  fome  months  before  that  of 
the  Flota  ;  which  cannot  put  out  before  Auguft,  by  reafon  of 
the  wind.  When  they  put  out  together,  they  feparate  about 
the  Antilles  iflands  ;  the  Gallions  for  Carthagena,  and  Porto 
Bello;  and  the  Flota  for  Vera  Crux.  At  their  return,  they 
rejoin  at  the  Havanna,  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba. 

The  loading  of  the  Gallions  is  always  the  richeft  :  an  eftimate 
of  the  yearly  returns  or  cargo’s,  both  of  the  Flota  and  Gal¬ 
lions,  is  as  follows. 

Of  gold,  the  Gallions  bring  yearly  about  two  or  three  millions 
of  crowns  ;  and  the  Flota  about  one.  Of  filver,  the  Gallions 
bring  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  the  Flota 
ten  or  twelve.  Of  precious  ftones,  th e  Gallions  bring  as  fol¬ 
low  ;  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  worth  of  pearls  ;  two  or 
three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  emeralds  ;  and  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  crowns  worth  of  bezoards,  amethyfts,  and 
other  ftones  of  lefs  value  :  The  Flota  brings  none  at  all.  Of 
wools,  the  Gallions  bring  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  crowns :  the 
Flota  none.  Of  quinquina,  the  Gallions  bring  the  value  of  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  crowns :  the  Flota,  none.  Of  fkins  and  leathers, 
the  Gallions  bring  feventy  thoufand  crowns  worth  :  the  Flota 
as  much.  Of  campeche  wood,  the  Gallions  bring  fixty  thoufand 
crowns  worth  :  the  Flota  none.  Of  fkins  and  leathers  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  regifter  (hips  may  bring  for  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  crowns :  of  cochineel,  about  a  million  of 
crowns  :  and  of  indigo,  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
See  Commerce. 

GALLIOT,  a  fmall  galley ;  or  a  fort  of  brigantine,  built 
very  flightly,  and  defigned  for  chace.  See  Brigantine. 
She  hath  but  one  maft,  and  can  both  fail,  or  row.  She  ufu¬ 
ally  carries  two  or  three  pedrero’s,  and  hath  fixteen  or  twenty 
oars. 

Some  alfo  call  the  bomb-ketches,  Galliots.  See  Bomb. 

G  ALLOGLASSES,  a  kind  of  militia,  or  foldiery  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Camden,  in  bis  annals  of  Ireland,  p.  79-2.  relates  that  the 
Irifh  militia  confifts  of  cavalry,  or  horfemen,  called  Gallo- 
glaJJ’es,  or  Galloglajjii,  who  ufe  a  very  fharp  fort  of  hatchet  ; 
and  infantry,  called  Kerns.  See  Kern. 

GALLON,  an  Englifti  meafure,  for  things  both  liquid  and 
dry,  containing  two  pottles,  or  four  quarts.  See  Mea¬ 
sure. 

The  Gallon  always  contains  eight  pints,  or  four  quarts  }  but 
thofe  pints,  and  quarts,  and  confequently  the  Gallon  itfelf,  are 
different,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  things  meafured  :  the 
wine  Gallon ,  for  inftance,  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pound,  averdupois,  of  pure  water  :  the  beer,  and 
al eGallon,  contains  282  folid  inches:  and  the  Gallon  for  grains, 
meals,  &c.  272  inches,  and  holds  nine  pound,  thirteen  ounces 
of  pure  water.  See  Measure. 

GALLOON,  in  commerce,  a  thick,  narrow  kind  of  ferret, 
ribband,  or  lace,  ufed  to  edge,  or  border  clothes. 

The  term  is  ordinarily  underftood  of  that  made  of  woolen  ; 
fometimes,  that  of  a  thread  ;  or  even  gold,  or  filver. 

GALLOP*,  in  the  manage,  is  the  fwifteft  natural  pace  of  a 
horfe,  performed  by  reaches,  or  leaps  ;  the  two  forefeet  being 
raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  when  thefe  are  in  the  air, 
and  juft  ready  to  touch  the  ground  again,  the  two  hind  feet 
are  alfo  lifted  almoft  at  once.  See  Pace. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  Latin  calupare,  or 
calpare,  to  run.  Some  derive  it  from  caballicare ;  others  from 
the  Greek  Kahorct^uv,  or  xsiA w,  to  fpur  a  horfe. 

In  Gallopping ,  the  horfe  may  lead  with  which  foreleg  he  pleafes ; 
the  molt  ufual  way  is  that  with  the  right :  but  which  foever  it 
be,  the  hind-leg  of  the  fame  fide  mult  follow  it  next ;  other- 
wife  the  legs  are  faid  to  be  dif-united,  and  the  Gallop  to  be 
falfe.  To  remedy  which  diforder,  the  rider  mult  ftay  the 
horfe  a  little  on  the  hand,  and  help  him  with  the  fpur  on  the 
contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  he  is  dif-united. 

In  a  circle  the  horfe  is  confined  always  to  lead  with  his  fore¬ 
leg,  within  the  turn  ;  otherwife  he  is  faid  to  Gallop  falfe.  But 
here,  too,  the  hind-leg  of  the  fame  fide  mult  follow. 

We  fay,  a  Hand-Gallop,  a  Canterbury-Gallop,  a  School-Gal¬ 
lop,  he.  A  fmooth  Gallop  clofe  to  the  ground,  the  French 
call,  the  Englijh  Gallop,  Gallop  a  /’ Angloife. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  puniftiment,  whereon  per¬ 
fons  convicted  capitally  of  felony,  $$c.  are  executed  by  hang¬ 
ing.  See  Punishment,  Felony,  &c. 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  Furca,  fork  ;  a  name  by 
which  it  is  ftill  denominated  abroad,  particularly  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  this  latter  country,  the  reafon  of  the  name  ftill 
fubhfts  :  the  G allows  being  areal  fork  drove  into  the  ground, 
a-crofs  the  legs  whereof  is  laid  a  beam,  to  which  the  rope  is 
tied.  See  F  u  r  c  a. 
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GALLS,  or  Gall-nuts,  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  a  kind  of 
morbid  tumours,  or  excrefcences  found  on  divers  maft-bear- 

.  ing  vegetables,  as  the  oak,  willow.  &c.  in  form  of  balls, 
cones,  or  little  apples,  fometimes  folid,  fometimes  perforated. 
The  manner  of  the  production  of  Galls,  is  well  deferibed  by 
Malpighi,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,  de  Gallis.  The  procefi,  as 
obferved  in  the  Galls  or  apples  on  the  gems  of  oaks,  is  alfo 
given  us  by  Mr.  Derham. 

Thefe  cones,  fays  that  author,  are  in  outward  appearance  per¬ 
fectly  like  the  gems,  or  buds  themfelves,  only  vaftly  bigger  ; 
and,  in  effect,  they  are  no  other  than  the  gems  fwelled  out  in 
bulk,  which  naturally  ought  to  be  puftied  out  at  length.  Th© 
caufe  of  which  obftruction  of  vegetation  is  this  :  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  young,  tender  bud,  which  begins  to  be  turgid  in 
June,  and  fhoots  out  in  a  month  more,  an  infect  of  the  ichneu¬ 
mon  fly-kind,  thrufts  one,  or  more  eggs ;  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  fome  venomous  ichor  therewith.  This  egg  foon  be¬ 
comes  a  maggot  ;  which  eats  itfelf  a  little  cell  in  the  very 
heart  or  pith  of  the  gem,  which  fhould  be  the  rudiment  of  the 
branch,  leaves,  and  fruit. 

The  branch  thus  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft,  its  vegetation  obftruct- 
ed  :  the  lap  that  was  to  nourifh  it,  is  diverted  into  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  bud,  which  are  only  the  fcaly  teguments ;  and 
which  by  this  means  grow  large  and  flourifhing,  and  become 
a  covering  to  the  infeeft  cafe,  as  before  they  were  to  the  tender 
branch,  &c.  The  cafe  lying  within  this  cone,  is,  at  firftj 
but  fmall ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  the  included  maggot  increafes, 
fo  does  the  cafe ;  till  it  comes  to  the  fize  of  a  large  white  pea, 
fhaped  like  an  acorn. 

It  may  be  added,  that  even  nettles,  ground-ivy,  £S?r.  have  a 
kind  of  balls  or  cafes  produced  on  their  leaves,  by  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  of  a  fly  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  cafes  al¬ 
ways  grow  in,  or  adjoining  to  fome  rib  of  the  leaf ;  and  their 
production,  Malpighi,  and  Mr.  Derham  deferibe  thus  : 

The  parent-infect,  with  its  ftiff  fetaceous  tail,  terebrates  the 
rib  of  the  leaf,  when  tender,  and  makes  way  for  its  eggs  into 
the  very  pith,  or  heart  thereof ;  emitting  along  with  it  a  pro¬ 
per  juice  to  pervert  the  regular  vegetations. 

From  this  wound  rifes  a  fmall  excrefcence;  which,  when  the 
maggot  is  hatched,  increafes,  and  fwells  on  each  fide  the  leaf, 
between  the  two  membranes ;  extending  itfelf  into  the  paren- 
chymous  parts  thereof,  till  it  be  grown  as  big  as  two  grains  of 
wheat.  In  this  cafe  lies  a  fmall  white,  rough  maggot ;  which 
turns  to  an  aurelia,  and  afterwards  to  an  ichneumon  fly. 

Galls,  or  Aleppo  Galls,  are  a  particular  kind  of  vegetable 
tumours,  or  excrefcences,  wherein  infeefts  are  hatched  ;  ufed 
in  dying,  making  ink,  &c.  See  Dying,  &c. 

Thefe  Galls  are  produced  on  the  hardeft  fpecies  of  oak,  called 
Quercus  Gallam  ferens.  Thofe  on  other  oaks  are  lefs  fit  for 
the  purpofe.  They  are  hard  as  {hells  ;  and  yet  are  no  other 
than  the  cafes  of  the  infeefts,  which  are  bred  in  them  after  the 
manner  above  deferibed  ;  and  which,  when  come  to  maturity, 
gnaw  their  way  out ;  which  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  little  holes 
obfervable  in  them. — Of  thefe  infedts  bred  in  them,  we  have 
a  particular  account  in  Philof.  Tranfaft.  N°  245. 

There  are  three  forts  of  thefe  Galls  ;  the  firft,  blackifh  ;  the 
fecond  bordering  on  green  ;  the  third  whitifh.  The  dyers  ufe 
them  all,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  qualities ;  the  green  and 
black,  ferve  to  dye  in  black  ;  and  the  white,  for  linnens. 
’Tis  the  black,  and  green,  that  are  ufed  in  making  of  ink. 
See  Ink,  Black,  &c. 

The  Englifti  and  Dutch  import  yearly  from  Aleppo,  ten  thou¬ 
fand  quintals  of  Galls ,  The  Turks  have  likewife  a  kind  of 
ruddy  Gall,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nut  ;  which  they  mix  with 
cochineel,  and  tartar,  to  dye  fcarlet  withal.  See  Dying. 
GAMBEZON,  Gameeyson,  Gambeso,  in  the  antient 
military  language,  was  a  kind  of  coat,  or  doublet,  wore  un¬ 
der  the  cuirafs,  to  make  it  fit  eafy,  and  prevent  its  hurting 
the  body. 

It  was  made  of  wool,  or  cotton,  quilted  between  two  fluffs; 
and  was  likewife  called  Counter-point. 

Others  define  the  Gambefon  a  kind  of  foft,  quilted  waiftcoat, 
wore  under  the  coat  of  mail,  and  hanging  down  over  the 
thighs. 

Pefioratot  coriis ,  tot  gambefonibus  ornant. 

GAME,  Indus,  a  regular  diverfion  ;  or  a  fport  preferibed, 
and  limited  by  rules.  See  Gaming. 

Games  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  exercife ,  and  ad - 
drefs  ;  and  thofe  of  chance,  or  hazard.  See  Exercise  and 
Chance. 

To  the  firft,  belong  tennis ,  billiards,  chefs ,  bowls,  cudgels , 
wrejlling,  quoits,  footing  with  bows,  &c.  See  T  E  n  n  i  s, 
Bi  li  arcs,  13  c. 

To  this  alfo  belonged  the  antient  jujls  and  tournaments  ;  fee 
Just,  and  Tournaments. 

Under  the  fecond,  come  cards,  and  dice ,  13  c.  See  Cards, 
&c. 

Under  cards,  again,  come  feveral  fubordinate  Gamer,  the 
principal  whereof  are,  ombre,  picquet,  bajfet ,  whijl ,  3c.  See 
Ombre,  and  Picqjjet. 

Games,  Ludi,  in  the  plural,  were  {hews,  or  publick  reprefen  - 
tations,  ufed  among  the  antients,  on  religious,  funerary,  and 
other  folemn  occafions.  See  Spectatle. 

Such, 
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Such  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  pythian,  ijlh- 
man ,  and  ifelajlic  Games.  See  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Iselastic,  Isthmian,  and Nem jean. 

Among  the  Romans,  there  were  three  forts  of  Games',  fa- 
cved ,  honorary ,  and  ludicrous :  and  Aufonius  obferves  a 
difference,  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind,  among  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  ;  two  of  their  celebrated  Games  being  dedicated  to 
.  Gods,  and  two  to  Heroes.  See  G  o  d,  and  Hero. 

Sacred  Games  were  thofe  inftituted  immediately  in  honour  of 
fome  deity  ;  of  which  kind  were  the  ludi  cereales,  for  ales, 
mart  tales,  apollinares,  megalenfes,  romani  confuales  or  circen- 
Jes,  capitolini,  feculares,  plebeii ,  compitalitii,  auguftales,  pala¬ 
tini,  votivi.  See  each  defer ibed  in  its  place.  See  alfo Mars, 
Tarpeian,  &c. 

To  this  clafs  may  alfo  be  referred  thofe  celebrated  in  memory 
of  fome  illuftrious  perfon,  or  aftion  :  as  the  ludi  neroniani 
and  aft  iaci,  &c.  See  Ac  ti  an,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  by  which  it 
was  enafted,  that  the  publick  Games  fhould  be  confecrated 
and  united  with  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  as  a  part  thereof- 
and  accordingly,  feafts,  facrifices,  and  Games  appear  to  have 
made  up  the  greateft  part,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  worftnp,  or  fervice,  offered  to  the  deities  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  See  Feast,  Sacrifice,  &c. 

Honorary  Games,  Ludi  Honorarii ,  were  thofe  exhibited  by  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  out  of  their  own  purfe;  in  order  to  gratify  the 
people,  or  ingratiate  themfelves  with  them,  to  make  way  for 
their  own  preferment.  Such  were  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
iceruc  Games,  tragedies,  comedies  and  other  theatrical  and 
amphitheatrical  (ports.  See  Gladiator,  Scenic  Tra¬ 
gedy,  Comedy,  Gfc. 

Ludicrous  Games  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  games  of 
exercife,  and  hazard  among  us.  —  Such  were  the  ludus  troja - 
nus,  or  pyrrhius-,  the  tefferce,  and  tali,  or  dice  ;  and  th elatrun- 
culi,  or  chefs  ;  the  difeus,  or  quoit ;  the  pila,  ball ;  tro- 
chus,  top;  nuces,  or  par  impar,  odd  and  even  with  nuts  ; 
harpaftum,  foot-ball  ;  capita  vel  navem,  crofs  and  pile,  Gfc. 

See  Trojan,  Pyrrhic,  Chess,  Gfc. 

Others  diftinguifh  the  antient  Games  into  three  claffes,  viz. 
races,  combats,  and  fpeftacles.  The  firft  were  called  equef- 
trian ,  or  curule  Games,  ludi  equejlres,  or  curules  ;  being 
races  of  horfes,  and  chariots,  performed  in  the  circus,  in 
honour  of  the  Sun  and  Neptune.  See  Circenses,  and 
ClRC  US. 

The  fecond  were  called  agonales ,  or  gymmei  ;  being  com¬ 
bats  of  men,  or  beafts,  in  the  amphitheatre,  dedicated  to 
Mars  and  Minerva.  See  A  m  p  h  i  T  h  e  a  t  R  e,  and  G  y  m- 

nic. 

The  laft,  called  fcenici,  poetici,  and  mufici,  were  tragedies, 
comedies,  balls,  &c.  reprefented  on  the  theatres,  facred  to 
Venus,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Minerva.  See  Th  e  a  t  r  e 

&c.  ^ 

Homer  gives  a  fine  defeription  of  the  Games  which  Achil¬ 
les  inftituted  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  in  his  Iliad ; 
and  others  of  the  different  Games  held  among  the  Pheaci, 
Ithacans,  and  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  in  his  Odyjfee.  Vir¬ 
gil’s  defeription  of  the  Games  celebrated  by  Tineas,'  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  old  Anchifes*  is  nothing  inferior  to  any  of  them. 
See  Funeral. 

Game  is  alfo  ufed  fof  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts  and  birds,  fit  for 
eating,  and  which  are  fought  after  on  that  account.  See 

Beast. 

Game  includes  wild  beafts  of  venery,  and  chafe  ;  and  alfo 
beafts  and  fowls  of  warren.  See  Venery,  Chase,  and 
Warren. 

Some  authors  divide  Game  into  large  ;  which  include  red,  and 
fallow  deer  :  and  fmall,  to  which  belong  hares,  rabbets,  phea* 
fants,  and  partridges. 

A  foreft  is  a  place  fet  apart  for  preferving,  feeding,  breeding, 
&c.  of  all  forts  of  Game',  and  confifts  of  divers  things,  viz. 
foil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges,  officers.  Game,  bounds.  A 
chafe  differs  from  a  foreft,  in  this,  among  other  things,  that 
it  has  no  fuch  variety  of  Game.  See  Forest,  &c. 

Ways  of  catching  Game ,  are  by  Hunting,  Hawking,  Fowl¬ 
ing,  &c.  See  Hunting,  Hawking,  &c. 

There  are  abundance  of  laws  made  for  the  fecurity  and  prefer- 
vation  of  the  Game. — The  Forejl  Laws  of  king  Canutus,  and 
the  Charta  de  Forejla  of  king  Henry  III.  we  have  elfe- 
where  mentioned.  See  Forest,  Purlieu,  andPou- 

R  A  L  L  E  E. 

By  a  ftatute  in  33  Hen.  VIII.  it  is  enabled.  That  no  perfon 
fhoot  with',  or  keep  in  his  houfe  any  crofs-bow,  or  ftone- 
bow,  hand-gun,  or  hagbut,  under  the  length  of  one  yard  ; 
unlefs  he  have  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  on  pain  of 
a  forfeiture  of  10  /.  for  every  offence  :  Nor  fhall  any  perfon 
travel  with  a  crofs-bow  bent,  or  gun  charged;  or  fhoot 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  city  or  town,  except  at  a  dead 
mark,  or  in  defence  of  his  houfe,  under  the  like  forfeiture, 
to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  profecutor. — None, 
under  the  degree  of  a  baron,  fhall  fhoot  with  any  hand-gun, 
within  a  city,  or  town  ;  or  fhoot  at  any  fowl  whatever  with 
hail-fhot ;  on  the  fame  forfeiture.  Id.  Stat. 

Any  perfon  fhooting  in  the  night-time,  or  difguifed,  fhall 


be  deemed  a  felon*  if  he  deny  ;  if  he  confefs,  he  is  fineabJe  a£ 
the  next  general  feffions.  1  Hen .  VII, 

None  fhall  kill  or  take  pheafants  or  partridges,  with  any  net, 
or  engine,  in  the  night-time ;  on  forfeiture  of  20  s.  for  every 
pheafant ;  and  10  s.  for  every  partridge.  33  Eliz. 

None  fhall  hawk  or  hunt  with  fpaniels  in  ftanding  corn,  or 
before  it  be  fhocked,  unlefs  on  his  own  grotirid ;  on  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  40  Jr .  half  to  the  king*  and  the  other  half  to  the  prc“ 
prietor  of  the  ground. 

He  that  is  convicfted  of  killing  or  taking  a  pheafant,  partridge, 
duck,  heron*  hare,  or  other  Game  ;  or  of  taking  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  eggs  of  fwans,  pheafants,  or  partridges,  fhall  p&y 
20  s.  for  every  fuch  fowl,  hare,  &c.  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor, 

1  Jac.  I. 

Every  perfon  convidled  to  have  kept  a  greyhound  dog,  or 
net,  to  kill,  or  take  deer,  hare,  pheafant,  or  partridge,  un¬ 
lefs  he  have  inheritance  of  10  /.  per  annum,  a  leafe  for  life  of 
31/.  per  annum  *  or  be  worth  zoo  l.  in  goods ;  or  be  the 
ion  of  a  knight,  or  heir-apparent  of  an  efquire,  fhall  pay  40  s. 
for  the  ufe  aforefaid. — Nor  fhall  any  fell,  or  buy  to  fell  again, 
any  deer,  hare,  pheafant,  or  partridge,  on  pain  of  40  s. 
Id.  Stat. 

The  lord  of  a  manor,  or  one  having  inheritance  of  40  l.  per 
annum,  freehold  of  10  /.  or  goods  worth  400/.  or  their  fer- 
vants  licenfed  by  them,  may  take  pheafants,  or  partridges 
within  their  own  lands  or  precindfs,  in  the  day-time,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Chriftmas.  7  Jac.  I. 

No  lay- man,  who  hath  not  lands  of  40  s.  per  annum  ;  nor 
clerk,  who  hath  not  to  /.  revenue,  fhall  keep  any  greyhound, 
hound,  ferret,  net,  or  engine,  to  deftroy  deer,  hares,  conies, 
or  other  gentleman’s  Game ;  on  pain  of  a  year’s  imprifonment. 

13  Jac.  I. 

L  hey  that  kill  and  take  away  red,  or  fallow  deer,  without 
confent  of  the  owner,  fhall  forfeit  20  l .  to  be  taken  by  diftrefs  ; 
one  half  to  the  owner,  and  the  other  to  the  informer  ;  or  for 
want  of  fuch  diftrefs,  fuffer  a  year’s  imprifonment.  13  Car.  II. 
Lords  of  manors,  or  other  royalties,  not  under  the  degree  of 
efquire,  may  commiffion  one  or  more  Game- keepers,  who  may 
feize  all  guns,  dogs,  bows,  ISc.  of  perfons  not  having  eftates 
of  100/.  per  annum  freehold,  or  150/.  per  annum  leafe- 
hold,  or  are  not  fons  and  heirs  of  efquires  ;  and  deftroy,  or 
convert  fuch  guns,  &c.  to  the  ufe  of  the  lord.  22  Car.  II. 
Ifany  enter  a  coney- warren,  though  not  inclofed,  and  chafe  or 
kill  conies,  he  fhall  forfeit  treble  damages,  and  be  imprifoned 
three  months :  and  they  that  kill  conies  in  the  night-time  up- 
on  the  borders  of  warrens,  or  grounds  ufed  for  keeping  conies, 
fhall  be  amerced  at  the  diferetion  of  thejufticeof  peace,  in 
any  fum  hot  exceeding  10  s.  Id.  Stat. 

He  who  unlawfully  hunts,  takes  in  toiles,  kills,  or  takes  away 
any  deer,  in  any  foreft,  chafe,  park,  purlieu,  or  other  in- 
cloled  ground  ;  or  fhall  be  aiding  and  affifting  therein,  fhall  for¬ 
feit  30  /.  for  every  deer  killed,  taken,  or  even  wounded  ;  and 
20 /.  though  none  fhall  be  wounded  or  taken  :  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs.  3  Wilt,  and  Mar. — And  if  the  keeper  of  a  foreft,  &c . 
be  an  offender  herein,  or  be  aiding  thereto,  he  fhall  forfeit  50  L 
5  Georg.  I.  to  be  levied  as  above. 

Iri  cafe  ahy  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  fifh,  fowl*  or  other 
Game  fhall  be  found  in  any  offender’s  houfe,  he  fhall  forfeit  a 
fum  not  lefs  than  5  j.  nor  more  than  20,  to  be  levied  by  dif- 
tiefs ;  or  in  want  thereof,  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection  for  a  fpace  of  time  not  greater  than  a  month  ;  nor  left 
than  ten  days.  And  if  any  perfon,  not  qualified  by  law,  fhall 
keep  or  ufe  any  bows,  grey-hounds,  fetting-dogs,  ferrets 
tumblers,  fnares,  Gfc.  he  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalties.  ^ 


n  11  F  9  r-:-  j  — -  — ,  ...... victualler, 

fhall  have  in  his  keeping  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath 

Game,  orgrowfe  not  put  in  his  hands  by  a  perfon  qualified 
by  law,  he  fhall  forfeit  5  /.  for  every  fuch  hare,  &c.  half  to 
the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor,  levied  by  diftrefs ;  or  for 
want  thereof,  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
months.  5  Anneei 

Perfons  not  qualified,  keeping  grey-hounds,  lurchers,  fettimr- 
dogs,  or  engines  to  deftroy  Game  ;  and  game-keepers  who 
under  colour  of  office,  kill  and  fell  Game,  without  their  ma- 
fters  knowledge,  are  liable  to  the  like  penalty.  Id.  Stat 
No  lord  of  a  manor  to  appoint  more  than  one  game-keeber 
and  his  name  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  who  is 
to  give  a  certificate  thereof ;  otherwife  he  is  liable  to’the  pe¬ 
nalties  againft  higlers.  5  Anna.  1 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c.  be  found  in  the  poffeffion  of  a 
perfon  not  qualified ;  unlefs  he  be  entitled  to  it  by  fome  perfon 
that  is  qua hfied  ;  the  fame  fhall  be  adjudged  an  expofing  it  to 

fale  1  erfons  deftroylng  a  hare  in  the  night,  fhall  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  5  /.  5  Ann. 

No  !ord  of  a  manor  fhall  appoint  a  game-keeper,  with  power 
to  kill  or  deftroy  game  unlefs  he  be  truly  a  fervant  of  fuch 
lord  ;  or  be  immediate ly  employed  to  killer  for  the  foie  ufe 
ol  fuel,  lord  :  nor  fhall  any  lord  authorife  a  perfon  not  quali- 
fied  to  keep  or  ufe  gun,  grey-hounds,  tic.  and  fuch  perfons  a# 
lhall  be  found  offend, ng  in  either  of  thefe  points,  fhall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  5/.  3  Geo.  I. 

Laftly*  if  any  perfon  enter  a  park*  paddock,  or  other  in- 

elofed 
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clofed  ground,  where  deer  are  ufually  kept,  and  wilfully 
wound  or  kill  any  red,  or  fallow  deer,  he  fhall  be  tranfported 
to  the  plantations  for  feven  years.  5  Georg.  I. 

G  A  M  E  L  l  A*,  TctfAHhict,  a  nuptial  feaft,  or  rather  facrifice,  held 
in  the  antient  Greek  families  on  the  day  before  a  marriage. 

*  It  was  thus  called  from  yety.©-,  marriage  ;  whence  alfo  yu/s.n- 
hi<©,  an  epithet,  or  furname,  given  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  con¬ 
sidered  as  prefiding  over  marriages . 

G  AMELION,  or  Gamelium,  a  poem,  or  compofition  in 
verfe,  on  the  fubjed  of  a  marriage  ;  more  ufually  called 
Epitkalamium.  See  Epithalamium. 

G  AMETRI  A,  fee  the  article  Gematria. 

GAMING,  the  art,  or  ad  of  performing,  or  pradifing  a 
game  ;  particularly  a  game  of  hazard.  See  Game. 

All  public  Gaming  is  feverely  prohibited  ;  and  what  money  is 
thus  loft,  is  recoverable  again  by  law. 

In  China,  Gaming  is  equally  prohibited  the  common  people, 
and  the  mandarins ;  and  yet  this  does  not  hinder  their  play¬ 
ing,  and  frequently  lofing  all  they  have  ;  their  lands,  houfes, 
children,  and  even  wife,  which  are  all  fometimes,  laid  on  a 
Tingle  card.  F.  le  Comte. 

The  bufinefs  of  chance,  or  hazard,  is  of  mathematical  con- 
fideration ;  inafmuch  as  it  admits  of  more,  and  lefs.  It  is,  or 
is  fuppofed  to  be,  an  equality  of  chance,  upon  which  the 
gamefters  fet  out:  this  equality  is  to  be  broke  in  upon  in  the 
courfe  of  the  game  by  the  greater  good  fortune,  or  addrefs 
of  one  of  the  parties  ;  upon  which  he  comes  to  have  a  better 
chance  ;  fo  that  his  fhare  in  the  depofite,  or  ftakes,  is  now 
proportionably  more,  or  better  than  at  firft  :  this  more  and 
lefs  is  continually  varying,  and  runs  through  all  the  ratio’s 
between  equality,  and  infinite  difference  ;  or  from  an  infi¬ 
nitely  little  difference  till  it  arrives  at  an  infinitely  great  one, 
upon  which  the  game  is  ended.  The  whole  game,  therefore, 
with  refped  to  the  event  or  iflue  thereof,  is  only  a  change  of 
the  quantity  of  each  perfon’s  fhare,  or  chance  ;  or  of  the 
proportion  their  two  {hares  bear  to  each  other  ;  which  mathe- 
maticks  alone  can  meafure.  See  Chance. 

Hence  feveral  authors  have  computed  the  variety  of  chance 
in  feveral  cafes  and  circumftances  that  occur  in  Gaming  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatife,  de  mcnfura  fortis  : 
which,  as  it  may  either  be  of  fervice  to  the  pradical  gamefter, 
or  the  better,  in  teaching  them  on  what  fide  the  advantage 
lies  ;  and  whether  they  lay  on  the  fquare  ;  or  to  the  fpecu- 
lative  one,  in  letting  him  into  the  way  of  thinking  and  de¬ 
termining  in  fuch  cafes,  we  fhall  here  give  the  reader  an  ab- 
ftrad  of. 

Laws  of  chance  applied  ^jGamin  g  . — Suppofe  p  the  number 
of  cafes  wherein  an  event  may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of 
cafes  wherein  it  may  not  happen  ;  both  ftdes,  the  contingent 
and  non-contingent,  have  their  degree  of  probability  :  and  if 
all  the  cafes  wherein  the  event  may,  and  may  not  happen,  be 
equally  ealy ;  the  probability  of  the  happening,  to  that  of  not 
happening,  will  be  as  ptoq. 

If  two  gamefters,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing,  that  if 
the  cafes,  p ,  happen,  A  fhall  win;  but  if  q  happen,  B  fhall 
win  ;  and  the  ftake  be  a  :  the  chance,  or  expectancy  of  A 
P  a  qa 

will  be  ;  and  that  of  B - ;  confequently  if  A  or  B 

P~ Vl  p-\-q  p  a 

fell  their  expedancies,  they  fhould  have  for  them _ 

fa  .  P~\~q 

and - refpedively. 

p-\~q 

If  there  be  two  independent  events ;  and  p  be  the  number  of 
cafes  wherein  the  firft  may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of 
thofe  wherein  it  may  not  happen,  and  r  the  number  of 
cafes  wherein  the  fecond  event  may  happen,  and  r  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  wherein  it  may  not  happen;  multiply  p-\-q  by 
r-f-r  ;  the  produd,  viz.  pr-\-qr -\-p  s q  s  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  wherein  the  contingency  or  non-contingency  of 
the  events  may  be  varied. 

Hence,  if  A  lay  with  B,  that  both  events  fhall  happen,  the 
ratio  of  the  chances  will  be  as  p  r  to  q  r-\-p  s-ftq  s.  Or  if 
he  lay  that  the  firft  fhall  happen,  but  not  the  fecond  ;  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  chances  will  be  zsp  s  to  p  r-\-q  r-\-q  s.  And  if 
there  were  three,  or  more  events  ;  the  ratio  of  the  chances 
would  be  found  by  multiplication  alone. 

If  all  the  events  have  a  given  number  of  cafes  wherein  they 
may  happen,  and  alfo  a  given  number  of  cafes  wherein  they 
may  not ;  and  a  be  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  any  one 
may  happen,  and  £  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may  not ; 

and  n  be  the  number  of  all  the  events  :  raife  aArb  to  the 
power  of  n. 

If  now  A  and  B  agree,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  events 
lappen,  A  fhall  win  ;  if  none,  B  :  the  ratio  of  the  chances 

wil  be  zsa-\-b\n—bn  to  £”;  for  the  only  term  where  a  is  not 
found,  is  bn.  J 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  fingle  die,  on  this  condition ,  that  if -A 
throw  two  or  more  aces  a,  eight  throws,  he  Jhall  win  ;  other - 
wtfe  ajhall  win :  what  is  theratio  of  their  chances  ? -Since 
there  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  an  ace  may  turn  up  ;  and  five 
wherem  ,t  may  not ;  let  a= i,  and  fcrj.  And  again,  fince 
there  are  eight  throws  of  the  die,  let  8  ;  and  you  will 

have  a-\-b\n— b”— n  abn—i,  to  bn-\-nab*— It  That  is 
3 


the  chance  of  A,  will  be  to  that  of  B,  as  663991,10  1015625  j 
or  nearly  as  2  to  3. 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  fingle  quoits ,  and  after  playing  fame  time , 
A  wants  4  of  being  up ,  and  B,  6  ;  but  B  is  fo  much  the  better 
gamefter,  that  his  chance  againft  A  upon  a  fingle  throw ,  tvould 
be  as  3  to  2  :  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  ?  —  Since  A 
wants  4,  and  B,  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  in  9  throws  at 
the  molt ;  therefore  raife  a-\-b  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it 
will  be  aV-f-q  a8  b~\~ 36  at  ££-(-84  a 6  £34-126  aS  £44-126 
a*  Z»5— J— 84  at>  £6- [-36  a  a  bt- f-9  a  £84 -b9  :  and  take  all  the 
terms  wherein  a  has  4  or  more  dimenfions,  for  A  ;  and  all 
thofe  wherein  it  has  6  or  more,  for  B  :  and  the  ratio  of  the 
chances  will  be  as  a9~fag  b- f-36  at  ££4-84  a6  £34-126  aS  £4 
+  1 26  «4  £5,  to  84  at>  £6- {-36  aa  bt-j-q  a  £8-j-£9,  Call  a,  3  ; 
and  £,  2  ;  and  you  will  have  the  ratio  of  the  chances  in  num¬ 
bers  1759077  to  194048. 

A  and  B  are  to  play  with  fingle  quoits  ;  and  A  is  the  heft  game¬ 
fter  ;  fo  that  he  can  give  B,  2  in  3  :  what  is  the  ratio  of 
their  chances ,  then ,  in  a  fingle  throw  ? — Suppofe  the  chances 
as  z  to  1 ;  and  raife  z-J-i  to  its  cube  ;  it  will  be  z3-\~2zz-\- 
3Z-J-1.  Now  fince  A  could  give  B2  out  of  3 ;  A  might 
undertake  to  win  three  throws  running  ;  and  confequently 
the  chances  in  this  cafe  will  be  as  z3  to  3ZZ-J-3Z4-1.  Con¬ 
fequently,  z3=3zz-j-3z-f-i.  Or,  2z3  —  z3-f-3zz4“3z4“I- 


And  therefore  z  \[  2— z-J-i  ;  and  confequently  z~ft  2 — t. 


The  chances  therefore  are  ft  2 — 1  and  1  refpedively. 

To  find  how  many  trials  it  is  probable  any  event  will  happen  ; 
fo  that  A  and  B  may  lay  a  wager  upon  even  terms. — Let  the 
number  of  cafes,  wherein  the  thing  may  happen  at  the  firft 
trial,  be  a,  thofe  wherein  it  may  not,  £;  and  x  the  number 
of  trials,  wherein  it  is  an  even  chance,  whether  the  thing 

happen  or  not.  By  what  is  above  fhewn  a-\-b\x — lx—bx  : 

_  Log.  2. 

Or,  a-j-b[x=2  l*.  Therefore  x=y - — — - Again, 

Log.  a-jgo — Log.  b 

refume  the  equation  a-\-b\x—  2  £*,  and  let  a  :  b  :  :  1  :  q, 

x 


and  the  equation  will  change  into  this  1  4 - =42.  Raife 

1  ? 

1  -} - to  the  power  of  x,  by  Sir  I.  Newton’s  theorem,  and 

? 

x  x  x — 1  x  x — 1  x — 2 

it  will  be  1  -j - .4 - x - } - x - x - ,  &c.  =2. 

q  I  2  qq  1  2  3  q3 

In  this  equation,  therefore,  if  q—i,  then  x=i :  if  q  be  infi¬ 
nite,  x  will  alfo  be  infinite.  Suppofing  .*•  to  be  infinite, 

X  XX  x3 

the  equation  above  will  be  1 4 - J - { - ,  &c.  =2. 

*  q  2  qq  6  q3 

Again,  let — =z,  and  we  fhall  have  1 

q 

&c’  —  2‘  But  1  f  2s  “l  -zzfi-^z3,  &V.  is  a  number 
whofe  hyperbolical  logarith.  is  z;  confequently  z  =  log.  2. 
But  the  hyperbolical  logarithm  of  2  is  .7  very  nearly  ;  and 
therefore  z—.y  nearly. 

Hence  where  q  is  r,  there  x—i  q  ;  and  where  q  is  infinite, 
x—.y  q  nearly.  Thus  are  the  limits  of  the  ratio  of  x  to  q 
fixed  ;  for  that  ratio  begins  with  equality,  and  when  railed  to 
infinity,  ends  at  length  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  10  nearly. 

To  find  in  how  many  throws  A  may  undertake  to  throw  two  aces 
with  two  dice  ?  —  Since  A  has  but  one  cafe  wherein  he 
may  throw  two  aces  with  two  dice;  and  35  wherein  he  may 
not,  y=35  :  therefore  multiply  35  by  .7  ;  the  produd  24. 
5.  fhews  that  the  number  of  throws  Required  is  between  24. 
and  25. 

To  find  the  number  of  cafes ,  wherein  any  given  number  of  points 
may  be  thrown  with  a  given  number  of  dice  ?  —  Let  pft- 1  be 
the  given  number  of  points  ;  n  the  number  of  dice  ;  and  f 
the  number  of  fides  or  faces  of  each  die  :  let  p—f—q , 

q~fz=zr->  r~f—si  s—f—t,  &c.  The  number  of  cafes  re¬ 
quired  will  be, 

p  p- — 1  p — 2  • 

4 - x - x - ,  ££?c. 

1  2  3 

q  q  I  q — 2  n 

- x - X - ,  &c.  X—. 

1  2  3  I 

r  r — 1  r — 2  n  n— 1 

4 - x - x - &c.  x  —  x - 

123  12 

s  s — 1  s — 2  n  n — 1  n — 2 

- x - x - £sV.  x  —  x - x - 

1  2  3  123 

Which  feries  is  to  be“  continued,  till  fome  of  the  fa&ors 
either  become  equal  to  nothing,  or  negative*  And  note, 

q  p — 1  p — 2 

fo  many  fadors  of  the  feveral  produ&s  —  x - x  — — 

r  r — 1  r — 2  s  s — 1  1  2  3 

&c‘  x  x - &c.  — x - &c.  are  to  be  taken  as 

1  2  /3  *  2 

there  are  units  in  n— 1. 


Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  number  of  cafes  required ,  wherein  1 6  points  may  be 
thrown  with  four  dice  ? 

+  1£x,£x,f  =  4S5 

Zt**M**J  =-336 

Now,  455  336-1-6  =  125;  fo  that  125  is  the  number 

required. 

fifd ft  how  many  cajis  A  may  undertake  to  throw  15  points 
with  ftx  dice  ? ' — Since  A  has  1666  cafes,  wherein  he  may 
turn  uP  r5  Points,  and  44990  againft  him  ;  divide  44990  by 
1666  ;  and  the  quotient  27  will  be  —q.  Therefore,  multiply 

27  by  .7  ;  the  product  18,9  fhews  the  number  of  throws 
required  to  be  nearly  19. 

¥0  find  the  number  of  trials  wherein  it  is  probable  any  event  may 
happen  twice  ;  fo  that  A  and  B  may  lay  a  wager  thereon  with 
an  equal  chance  ?  Suppofe  the  number  of  cafes  wherein 
the  event  may  happen  the  firft  trial,  to  be  « ;  and  thofe 
wherein  it  may  not,  b  ;  and  call  the  number  of  trials  re¬ 
quired,  x  .  it  appears  from  what  is  above  fhewn,  that  a-\-b\x 
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I+Z  +  i-Z2  +  #Z3,  =2^2 


2  bx  +■ 1  a  x  bx  — **  1 .  Or,  making  a  :  b  :  :  1  :  7,  i4 - 

2X 

-H - •  i°  Let  7=1,  and  then  20  Let?  be  infi- 

9 

nite,  and  x  will  alfo  be  infinite:  fuppofe  x  infinite,  and 
x 

—  —  z,  and  then 
? 

and  therefore  z-log.  2+log.  i  +  z  :  If  then  log.  2  be 
called  y ;  the  equation  will  be  transformed  into  the  follow- 

zz 

ing  fluxional  one  -  —y.  And  inveftigating  the  value 

1  +2 

of  z  by  the  powers  of  y,  we  <hall  find  z-  1.678,  nearly; 
and  therefore  x  will  always  be  between  the  limits  3 q  and 
1.678  y;  but  x  will  foon  converge  to  1.6787;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  q  have  not  a  very  fmall  ratio  to  1,  we  may  take  x  — 
1.678  q.  Or  if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  x  being  too  finall, 

2X 

=  2  -j - ,  and 


fubftitute  its  value  in  the  equation  1  4  • 


*2 

note  the  error,  if  it  be  worth  regarding :  thus  will  x  be  a 
little  increafed ;  fubftitute  the  thus  increafed  value  for  x  in 
the  aforefaid  equation,  and  note  the  new  error  :  thus,  from  the 
two  errors,  may  the  value  of  x  be  corrected  with  lufficient 
accuracy. 

Here  we  fhall  add  a  table  of  limits,  that  will  carry  the  intent 
of  this  problem  much  further. 

If  the  wager  be  upon  happening  once,  the  number  of  trials 
will  be  between  1  q  and  0.693  q 

If  upon  twice,  between  3  q  and  1.678  7 

If  upon  thrice,  between  5  7  and  2.675  q 

If  upon  four  times,  between  7  7  and  3  67197 

If  upon  five  times,  between  9  q  and  4.673  7 

If  upon  fix  times,  between  11  7  and  5.668  7 

To  find  at  how  many  throws  A  may  undertake  to  threw  three 
nets,  twice ,  with  three  dice?  —  Since  A  has  but  one  cafe 
wherein  he  may  throw  three  aces  ;  and  215,  wherein  he  may 
not;  7=215.  Therefore  multiply  215  by  1.678.  The 
product  360.7  will  Ihew  the  number  of  throws  required  to 
be  between  360  and  361. 

A  and  B  depofite  each  1 2  pieces  of  money,  and  play  with  three 
dice ,  on  this  footing ,  that  every  time  1 1  points  are  thrown ,  A 
fhall  give  B  one  piece  ;  and  every  time  r  4  points  are  thrown ,  B 
fhall  give  A  apiece  ;  and  that  he  Jhall  win  the  whole ,  that firfl 
gets  all  the  money  in  his  hands  :  we  demand  the  ratio  of  the 
chance  of  A  to  that  of  B.  Let  p  be  the  number  of  pieces 
each  feverally  takes ;  and  a  and  b  the  number  of  cafes  wherein 
A  and  B  may  refpe&ively  gain  each  a  piece  ;  the  ratio  of  their 
chances  will  be  as  aP  to  bP :  In  this  cafe,  p— 12,  27, 

£=15  ;  or  if  when  27  :  15  :  :  9  :  5,  you  make  a— 9’ 
£=5  ;  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  expediencies  will  be  as 
912  to  512,  or  as  244140625  to  282429536481. 

N.  B.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  the  confounding;  of 
different  problems  together,  from  fome  appearance  of  affinity 
between  them.  The  following  one  feems  very  like  the  former. 

C  having  2  4  pieces  or  counters ,  throws  three  dice  ;  and  every  time 
27  points  turn  up,  gives  one  counter  to  A  ;  and  every  time  14 
turn  up,  gives  one  to  B  ;  and  A  and  B  engage  on  this  footing , 
that  he  who  firfl  gets  12  counters,  fhall  win  the  flake:  we  require 
the  ratio  of  their  expectancies. — This  problem  differs  from  the 
preceding  one,  in  that  the  game  muft  neceffarily  end  in  23 
throws  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  it  might  hold  out  to  eter¬ 
nity,  by  reafon  of  the  reciprocations  of  lofs  and  gain,  which 
deftroy  one  another. — Raife  afi-b  to  the  23d  power,  and  the 
1 2  former  terms  will  be  to  the  1 2  latter  as  the  expediency  of 
A  to  that  of  B. 

Three  gameflers,  A,  B  and  C,  have  each  twelve  balls,  4  of  them 
white,  and  8  black  ;  and  being  hoodwincked,  play  on  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  firfl  ivho  chufes  a  white  ball  Jhall  win  the flake  ; 
and  that  A  fhall  have  the  firfl  choice ,  then  B,  then  C  ;  and  fo 
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round  again :  what,  then,  is  the  ratio  of  the  chances  of  A,  B, 
C?  —  Let  n  be  the  number  of  balls,  a  the  number  of  white 
ones,  b  of  black  ones,  and  n  the  ftake.  Here 
i°  A  has  the  cafes  a,  wherein  he  may  chufe  a  white  ball ; 
and  the  cafes  b  for  a  black  one  :  confequently,  his  expediency, 

a  a 

from  the  firft  choice,  is  * - ,  or  — .  Wherefore,  fubtradL 

^  ~b  n 

ing  from  1 ;  the  value  of  the  remaining  expedlancies  will 
n 

a  n — a  b 

n  n  n 

2  B,  has  the  cafes  a  for  a  white,  and  the  cafes  b — *i  for  a 
black  one ;  but  the  firft  eledion  is  in  A  ;  and  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  or  no  he  may  have  won  the  ftake  ;  and  therefore  the 

ftake,  in  refpedl  of  B,  is  not  1  *  but  only  —  ;  f0  that  his  ex- 

n 


pedlancy  from  the  fecond  choice  is 


a 


ab 


Subtradl 


a  b 


b 


a -fib — 1 


n 


n  x  n —  r 


n  x  n —  1  n 

nb — b — ab 
fancies  will  be  - - 


from  —  and  the  value  of  remaining  expec- 


bxb- 


0  «  x  ■  1  nxn — 1 

5  C,  has  the  cafes  a  for  a  white;  and  the  cafes  b— 2  fora 
black  one ;  and  therefore  his  expedlancy  from  the  third 
axbxb  —  i 

choice  is  - - 

nxn — 1  xn — 2 

4°  After  the  like  manner,  A  has  the  cafes  a  for  a  white, 
and  b  3  for  a  black  ;  fo  that  at  the  fourth  choice,  the  ex- 
axbxb — 1  xb — 2 

pedlancy  will  be - — - .  And  fo  of  the  reft. 

nxn — 1  xn-~2Xn — 3 

Tjr  •  a  b  b — 1 

Write  down,  therefore,  the  feries - j - pf _ 

a)  1  b~z  „  b— 3  n  n—i  n—2 

~f  where  P ,  Q,  R,  S,  dsf c.  denote 

n—2  n— 4 

the  preceding  terms,  with  their  characters ;  and  take  as  many 
terms  of  this  feries,  as  there  units  in  A-|-i  (for  there  can¬ 
not  be  more  choices  than  there  are  units  in  b-fi\)  and  the 
fum  of  all  the  third  terms,  fkipping  the  two  intermediate* 
a 

beginning  from  ,  will  be  the  whole  expedlancy  of  A  ;  the 

n  b 

fum  likewife  of  all  the  third  terms,  commencing  from _ _ 

P,  will  be  the  whole  expedlancy  of  B  ;  and  the  fum  of  the 

b — 1 

thirds,  commencing  from  * - Q^,  the  whole  expedlancy 

n — 2 

of  C. 

Laftly  making  <7=4,  b=8,  n- 12;  and  the  general  feries 
will  change  into  the  following  one  ,-2J-  ^fi-l _ t  Oj, 

‘R+^s+SrT+ir+’xXir. 

Or  into  this  other  (by  multiplying  all  the  terms  by  fome  com¬ 
mon  number  judged  moll  expedient  for  the  throwing  out  of 
fradhons,  viz.  in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  495)  ° 

And  therefore  A  will  have  165  +  564.  io=23iT  B  will 
have  120  +  35  +  4=159  ;  and  C  will  have  84  +  204 
1—105.  00  that  their  feveral  expeaancies  will  be  as  221 
159,  +5.;  or  as  77,  53,  35.  ’ 

A  and  B  having.  12  counters,  four  of  them  white ,  and  eight  black : 
A  wagers  with  B,  that  taking  cut  f even  counters,  blindfold,  three 
of  them  Jhall  be  white:  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  expectancies  ? 
—1  Seek  how  many  cafes  there  is  for  (even  counters,  to  be 
taken  out  of  1 2  ;  they  will  be  found  from  the  dodtrine  of  com¬ 
binations,  to  be  792. 

X  4  X  ~f  X  4  X  *  X  £  X  *  =  792. 

2°  Set  afide  three  white  ones,  and  find  all  the  cafes  wherein 
4  of  the  8  b  ack  ones  may  be  combined  therewith ;  they  will 
be  found  to  be  70.  J 

|  X  £  x£  X  s-  =:  70, 

And  fince  there  are  4  cafes,  in  which  3  white  may  be  taken 
out  of  four;  multiply  70  by  4:  Thus,  the  cafes,  wherein  2 
wh.tes  may  come  out  with  4  blacks,  are  found  to  be  280  5 

3  By  the  common  laws  of  gaming,  he  is  reputed  conqueror, 
who  produces  an  effedf  oftner  than  he  undertook  to  do  unlefs 
the  contrary  be  exprefsly  agreed  on  ;  and  therefore,  if  A  take 
out  4  whites  with  3  blacks,  he  wins.  Set  afide  4  whites  and 
then  find  all  the  cafes  wherein  3  of  the  8  blacks  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  4  whites :  thefe  cafes  will  appear  to  be  56. 

•  —  x  —  x  -6  —  5  6 

4  A,  therefore,  has  280456=336  cafes,  wherein  he  may 
win  ;  which  lubtradled  from  the  whole  number  of  cafes  702 
leaves  456,  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  he  may  lofe.  The 

4  F  f  ,  ratiq 
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ratio  of  the  chance  of  A,  therefore,  to  that  of  B,  1333336 

10456  ;  or  as  14  to  19.  r_ 

7'o  avoid  too  much  prolixity  in  this  article,  we  mult  debit 
from  further  inveftigations,  which  in  the  following  problems 
grow  very  long,  and  more  perplexed.  In  the  reft,  therefore, 
we  lhall  content  ourfelves  to  give  the  anfweT,  or  refult,  with¬ 
out  the  procefs  of  arriving  at  it ;  which  may  be  of  ufe,  as  it 
furnilhes  fo  many  data,  from  whence,  as  ftandards,  we  may 
be  enabled  occafionally  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  events  of 
the  like  kinds :  tho’,  without  letting  the  mind  into  the  precife 
manner,  and  reafon  thereof. 

A  and  B  play  with  two  dice  on  this  condition ,  that  A  Jhall  win ,  if 
he  throw  fix  ;  and  B,  if  he  throw  feven  :  A  to  have  the  firjl 
throw ,  in  lieu  of  which  B  to  have  two  throws  ;  and  both  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  two  throws  each  turn ,  till  one  of  them  wins ;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  the  chance  of  A  to  that  of  B  l  —  Anf.  as  10355 
to  12276. 

If  any  number  of  gamefers ,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  equal  in  point 
of  dexterity ,  depofit  each  one  piece  of  money,  and  engage  on  thefe 
conditions ,  that  two  of  them ,  A  and  B,  begiwiing  the  game  ; 
which  ever  of  them  Jhallbe  overcome,  Jhall  give  place  to  the  third , 
C,  who  is  to  play  with  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  conqueror  here,  to 
be  taken  Up  by  the  fourth  man,  D,  and  thus  on  ,  till  fame  one, 
having  conquered  them  all  round,  draws  the  flake :  what  is  the 
ratio  of  their  expectancies  f — This  problem,  M.  Bernoulli 
folves  analytically.  Here,  calling  the  number  of  gamefters 
n- j— r ,  he  finds  that  the  probabilities  of  any  two  immediately 
following  each  other  in  the  courfe  of  playing,  are  in  the  ratio 
i~j-2”  to  2”  ;  and  therefore  the  expectancies  of  the  feveral 
gamefters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  in  a  geometrical  progref- 
fion  1  :  z”  : :  a  :  c  :  :  c  :  d :  :  d :  e.  See. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the  ftate  of  the  probabilities  of 
any  two  gamefters,  either  before  the  game,  or  in  the  courfe 
thereof.  If,  e.  gr.  there  be  three  gamefters.  A,  B,  C,  then 
n=2  and  1  — J—  z”  :  zn  :  :  5  :  4  :  :  a  :  c  :  that  is,  their  feveral 
probabilities  of  winning,  before  A  have  overcome  B,  or  B, 
C  ;  are  as  the  numbers,  5,5,4;  and  therefore  there  expectan¬ 
cies  are  T|-,  —4  :  for  all  of  them  taken  together,  muft 

make  r,  or  abfolute  certainty.  After  A  has  overcome  B,  the 
probabilities  from  A,  B,  and  C  will  be  4,  ~,  4,  as  in  the  an- 
fwer  above.  If  there  be  four  gamefters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  their 
probabilities  from  the  beginning  will  be  as  81,  81,  72,  64. 
After  A  has  beat  B,  the  feveral  probabilities  of  B,  D,  C,  A, 
will  be  as  25,  32,  36,  56,  refpectively.  After  A  has  beat  B 
and  C,  the  probabilities  of  C,  B,  D,  A,  will  be  as  16,  18, 
28,  87. 

Three  gameflers.  A,  B  and  C,  whofe  dexterities  are  equal,  de- 
pofit  each  one  piece,  and  engage  upon  thefe  terms  :  That  two  of 
them  Jhall  begin  to  play ,  and  that  the  vanquijhed  party  fhall 
give  place  to  the  third ,  who  is  to  take  up  the  conquer  dr and 
the  fame  condition  to  go  round  ;  each  perfon  when  vanquijhed, 
forfeiting  a  certain  fttm  to  the  main  flake  ;  which  Jhall  be  all 
fwept  by  the  perfon  who  firjl  beats  the  other  two  fucccffively . 
How  much,  now ,  is  the  chance  of  A  and  B  better  or  worfe , 
than  that  of  C  ?  —  i°  If  the  forfeiture  be  to  the  fum  each 
perfon  firft  depofited,  as  7  to  6,  the  gamefters  are  upon  an 
equal  footing.  20  If  the  forfeiture  be  in  a  lefs  ratio  to  the 
depofit,  A  and  B  are  on  a  better  footing  than  C  :  if  in  a 
greater  ratio,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  C.  -Q  After 
A  has  overcome  B  once,  the  probabilities  are  as  -4,  A,  4  ;  or 
as  4,  2,  J  ;  viz.  that  of  A  the  greateft,  and  of  B  theleaft. 

M.  Bernaulli  gives  an  analytical  folution  of  the  fame  problem, 
only  made  more  general ;  as  not  being  confined  to  three 
gamefters,  but  extending  to  any  number  at  pleafure. 

A  and  B,  two  gamefters  of  equal  dexterity,  play  with  a  given 
number  of  balls  ;  and  after  fame  time  A  wants  1  of  being  up, 
and  B,  3  :  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  ?  —  A’s  expect¬ 
ancy  is  worth  4  of  the  ftake,  and  B’s  only  T  ;  fo  that  their 
chances  are  as  7  to  1. 

Two  gameflers,  A  and  B,  of  equal  dexterity,  are  engaged  in 
play,  on  this  condition,  that  as  often  as  A  exceeds  B,  he  Jhall 
give  him  one  piece  of  money ;  and  that  B  Jhall  do  the  like,  as 
oft  as  A  exceeds  him ;  and  that  they  Jhall  not  leave  of,  till 
one  has  won  all  the  other’s  money :  each  now  having  four  pieces  ; 
two  by-Jlanders,  R  and  S,  lay  a  wager  on  the  number  of  turns, 
in  which  the  game  Jhall  be  fivifioed ;  viz.  R,  that  it  Jhall  be 
over  in  10  turns  :  what  is  the  value  of  the  expe Clancy  of  Si  — 
r§4|  or  4'  of  the  wager  ;  or  it  is  to  that  of  R  as  56c  to 

464.- 

If  each  player  had  5  pieces,  and  the  wager  were,  that  the 
game  fhould  end  in  ten  turns,  and  the  dexterity  of  A  were 
double  that  of  B  ;  the  expectancy  of  S  would  be 
If  each  gamefter  have  4  pieces  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  dexte¬ 
rities  be  required  to  make  it  an  even  wager  that  the  game 
lhall  end  in  4  turns;  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  muft  be 
to  the  other  as  5.274  to  1, 

If  each  gamefter  have  4  pieces,  and  the  ratio  of  their  dexte¬ 
rities  be  required  to  make  it  an  even  lay  that  the  game  fhall 
be  ended  in  6aurns  ;  the  anfwer  will  be  found  to  be,  as 
2.576  to  1. 

Two  gameflers,  A  and  B,  of  equal  dexterity,  having  agreed  not 
to  leave  off-  playing  till  ten  games  are  over-,  a  fpeCtator ,  R, 


lays  a  wager  with  another,  S,  that  by  that  time,  or  before,  A 
Jhall  have  beat  B  by  three  games  :  what  is  the  value  of  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  R?  •— -iri  of  the  wager  ;  or  it  is  to  that  of  S,  as 
352  to  672.  . 

GAMMUT,  Gamut,  or  Gam-z^,  in  mufic,  a  fcale, 
whereon  we  may  learn  to  found  the  mufical  notes,  ut ,  re, 
mi,  fa,  fol ,  la,  in  their  feveral  orders,  and  difpofitions.  See 
Note,  and  Sc  al  e. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido  Aretin,  a 
monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an 
invention,  as  an  improvement  on  the  diagramma  or  fcale  of 
the  antients.  See  Diagram. 

The  gammut  is  alfo  called  the  harmonical  hand ;  by  reafon 
Guido  firft  made  ufe  of  the  figure  of  the  hand,  to  arrange 
his  notes  on. 

Finding  the  Greek  diagramma  of  too  fmall  extent,  Guido 
added  five  more  chords,  or  notes  to  it:  one,  below  the  pro- 
flambanomenos,  or  graveft  note  of  the  antients ;  and  four, 
above  the  nete,  or  acuteft. 

The  firft,  he  called  hypo-proflambanomenos  ;  and  denoted  it  by 
the  letter  G,  or  rather  the  Greek  V,  gamma  :  which  note 
being  at  the  head  of  the  fcale,  occaiioned  the  whole  fcale  to 
be  called  by  the  barbarous  na megamm,  ox  gammut. 

Some  fay,  Guido’s  intention  in  calling  his  firft  note  r,  gamm , 
was  to  fhew,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  mufic : 
others  that,  he  meant  hereby  to  record  himfelf ;  this  being 
the  firft  letter  of  his  own  name. 

Guido’s  fcale  is  divided  into  three  feries,  or  columns ;  the 
firft  called  molle,  or  flat;  the  fecond  natural ;  and  the  third 
durum,  or  fharp,  as  reprefented  in  the  fcheme.  Tab.  Mifcel. 
fig.  47 w  But  fince  his  time,  fome  alterations  have  been  made 
therein. 

The  ufe  of  this  fcale,  is  to  make  the  paffages,  and  tranfpofi- 
tions  from  B  molle,  to  B  durum,  by  means  of  the  tones  and 
femitones.  The  feries  of  B  natural  ftanding  betwixt  the  o- 
ther  two,  communicates  with  both ;  fo  that  to  name  the 
chords  of  the  fcale  by  thefe  fyllables,  if  we  would  have  the 
femitones  in  their  natural  places,  viz.  b  c  and  e  f,  then  we 
apply  ut  to  g  ;  and  after  la  we  go  into  the  feries  of  b  natural 
at  fa  ;  and  after  la  of  this,  we  return  to  the  former  at  mi, 
and  fo  on :  or  we  may  begin  at  ut  in  c,  and  pafs  into  the 
firft  feries  at  mi,  and  then  back  to  the  other  at  fa:  by  which 
means  the  one  tranfition  is  a  femitone,  viz.  la,  fa  :  and  the 
other  a  tone,  la,  mi.  To  follow  the  order  of  b  molle,  we 
may  begin  with  ut  in  c,  or/,  and  make  tranfitions  after  the 
fame  manner.  See  Tone,  and  Semitone. 

Hence  came  the  barbarous  names  of  gammut ,  are ,  bmi ,  he. 
But  what  a  perplexed  work  ft  here,  with  fo  many  different 
fyllables  applied  to  every  chord ;  and  all  to  mark  the  places 
of  the  femitones,  which  the  fimple  letters  a,  b,  c ,  lAe.  do  as 
well,  and  with  more  eafe  ? 

Several  alterations  have  fince  been  made  in  the  gammut.  M. 
le  Maire,  particularly,  has  added  a  feventh  note,  viz.  /;  and 
the  Englifh  ufually  throw  out  both  ut  and  ft,  and  make  the 
other  five  ferve  for  all :  as  will  be  fhewn  under  the  article 
Sol-fa-ing. 

Gammut,  or  G  a  m  m,  is  alio  the  firft,  or  graveft  note  in 
the  modern  fcale  of  mufic,  the  reafon  whereof  is  fhewn  un¬ 
der  the  preceding  article. 

GANG,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  a  crew. 

To  man  a  boat,  is  called  to  put  a  gang  of  men  (which  is  a  ' 
company)  into  her  :  they  are  commonly  called  the  cockfwain’s 
gang,  who  has  the  charge  of  her.  See  Boat,  and  Cock¬ 
swain. 

Gang-way,  is  applied  to  all  the  feveral  entrances,  ways,  or 
paflages,  from  one  part  of  the  fhip  to  the  other, 

Whatfoever  is  put  in  one  of  thefe  paffages,  is  faid  to  be 
laid,  or  put  in  the  gang-way.  See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  2.  n  22 
84,  94. 

Water-  gang,  fee  the  article  Wat  er-^. 

GANGLIO*,  Ganglion,  in  medicine,  a  fmall,  hard, 
knotty  tumor,  formed  on  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts, 
without  any  difcolouring  of  the  fkin,  or  fenfe  of  pain.  See 
Tumor. 

The  word  is  Greek,  yafyXtov,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

The  tumor,,  when,  on  the  nerves,  tendons,  articulations,  or 

any  of  the  membranous  parts,  retains  its  name,  ganAio ;  e- 

very  where  elfe,  it  is  called  nodus.  See  Node.  * 

The  caufe  of  th e  ganglio  is  a  too  great  diftentionof  the  pores 
of  the  part ;  or  the  too  great  compreflion  ;  or  a  lacera¬ 
tion  thereof:  any  of  thefe  occafion  the  nutritious  juice  to 
be  there  flopped  and  retained  ;  and  even  to  exfude,  condenfe, 
and  harden  into  a  tumor.  The  fame  effe£l  is  fometimes 
produced  by  a  bruife,  hard  labour,  or  the  like.  Moft  au¬ 
thors  hold  the  next  caufe  of  the  ganglio  to  be  a  heavy,  vifeid 
pituita. 

Fhe  ganglio  is  fometimes  removed,  and  rcfolved  by  mere 
dry  friction,  long  continued  ;  and  fometimes  by  fridlion 
with  faliva  :  fome  chufe  to  apply  a  plate  of  lead,  anointed 
with  mercury  :  others  ufe  gum  ammoniac;  or  emplafter  of 
vigo,  with  mercury.  If  thefe  do  not  fuccecd,  rtcourfe  is 
had  tofedlion. 
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GANGRENE*,  Gan6rjena-,  in  medicine,  is  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  in  its  firft,  or  beginning  ftate  ;  while  yet  the  part 

retains  Tome  fenfe  of  pain,  and  a  (hare  of  natural  heat. _ 

By  which  this  difeafe  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  flphacelus ,  or  tho¬ 
rough  mortification  ;  where  there  is  no  fenfe  or  warmth  left 
See  Mortification,  and  Sphacelus. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  r derived  by  fome  authors 
from  the  Paphlagoman  gangra,  a  goat;  it  being  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  goat  to  brooze  the  grafs  all  around,  without  fhifc- 
its  place.  It  is  juiler,  perhaps,  to  derive  it  from  the 
Ureek  verb  ypax,  ypcuvu,  manduco ,  abflumo,  I  eat,  1  con 
iume. 

The  gangrene  is  a  difeafe  in  the  flefh  of  the  part,  which  it 
corrupts,  confumes,  and  turns  black  ;  fpreading,  and  feiz- 
mg  ltfelf  of  the  adjoining  parts  :  and  is  rarely  cured  with¬ 
out  amputation. 

Itarifes  from  a  ftoppage,  or  interception  of  the  circulatory 
motion  of  the  blood  ;  which  by  this  means,  fails  to  furnifh 
the  part  with  the  nutritious  and  fpirituous  juices,  neceffary 
to  preferve  its  warmth,  and  life.  J 

This  interception  of  circulation,  which  is  .the  next  caufe  of 
the  gangrene ,  is  ltfelf  occafioned  divers  ways  •  as  by  larae 
tumors,  eryfipelas’s,  great  inflammations,  violent  cold,  tight 
bandages  or  comprefiions,  fudden  fluxions  of  fbme  malignant 
humor  bites  of  venomous  beafts,  fratfures,  wounds,  and 
ulcers  ill  managed,  &c. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  the  flefh,  which  now 
turns  pale,  dufky,  or  fublivid  ;  and  by  its  growing  loofe,  and 
flabby  of  vehemently  tenfe  which  it  was  before  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  part  diflils  a  fetid,  difcoloured 
water  ;  and  emits  a  cadaverous  fmell. 

Upon  the  firft  feizure,  the  fkin  turns  pale,  afterwards  livid  • 
veiicatiohs  arife,  and  the  colour  at  length  changes  to  black  • 
the  flefh  becomes  fetid,  fanious  and  moift ;  Then  withers’ 
and  foon  becomes  infenfible  :  the  heat  and  puliation  of  the 
part  being  likewife  diminifhed.  Shaw. 

If  in  a  large  wound,  the  tumor  of  the  lips  do  not  fuppurate, 
nor  any  flux  of  matter,  or  inflammation  arife  ;  if  the  lips’ 
do  not  fwell,  or  after  fwelling  grow  lank  and  flaccid  again 
on  a  fudden  :  it  is  reckoned  a  lure  fign  of  an  approaching 
gangrene .  See  W odnd, 

When  a  gangrene  proceeds  from  extreme  cold,  the  part  af- 
fe&ed  is  firft  benumbed,  or  feized  with  a  pricking  pain,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rednefs,  which  gradually  changes  to  black.  _ 

When  a  tight  bandage  is  the  caufe,  a  flaccid ity  of  the  part 
is  joined  to  the  infenfibility  thereof ;  when  the  fcurvy,  it  of¬ 
ten  begins  in  the  great  toe,  and  appears  in  form  of  a  blackifh 
fpot,  which  turns  to  a  dry  cruft,  fucceeded  by  a  ftupor  of  the 
part,  & c. — When  the  bite  of  any  venomous  creature  is  the 
caufe,  a  continual  fever  attends,  &c.  pain  is  felt  in  the  part ; 
which  ufually  brings  on  a  fyncope,  or  delirium  :  puftles  arife 
about  the  bite,  &c. 

By  the  microfcope  a  gangrene  has  been  difcovered  to  contain 
an  infinite  number  of  little  worms,  ingendered  in  the  mor¬ 
bid  flefh  ;  and  which  continually  producing  new  broods,  they 
fwarm,  and  over-run  the  adjacent  parts. 

To  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrene ,  phyficians  prefcribe, 
internally,  fudorificks,  and  alexipharmicks  •  externally,  de¬ 
coctions  of  quick-lime,  either  Ample,  or  with  the  addition 
of  fulphur,  mercufius  dulcis,  and  fpirit  of  wine  campho¬ 
rated. 

In  a  fevere  ftage  of  the  diftemper,  they  fcarify  deep,  to  the 
very  quick ;  and  afterwards  apply  hot  liquors,  cataplafms,  &c. 
Some  recommend  horfe-dung  boiled  in  wine,  or  urine.  The 
unguent  segyptiacum  alfo  comes  into  ufe. 

Bellofte  prefcribes  the  following,  as  the  moft  efficacious  re 
medy,  known  for  gangrenes  ;  viz.  quickfilver  diffolved  in 
double  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis  ;  a  linen 
cloth  dipt  therein,  and  applied  to  the  gangrenous  part.  This 
alone,  he  allures  us,  is  fufficient. — If  the  gangrene  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  an  intenfe  froft  ;  fnow  water,  or  a  linen  cloth  dipt 
in  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  part  effe&ed,  Boerhaave  di- 
reds  as  the  beft  cure. 

If  the  gangrene  proceed  to  an  utter  fphacelation,  and  be  feated 
in  any  of  the  limbs,  or  extreme  parts,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  operation  of  amputation.  See  A  m  p/u  t  a  t  i  o  n 
GANTLET*,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large,  ftrong  glove, 
made  to  cover  the  arm,  or  hand  of  a  cavalier,  when  afmed 
at  all  points.  See  Glove. 

*  The  word  is  derived  of  the  French  gantelet ;  and  that  of 
gand,  or  gant,  glove. 

The  gauntlet  was  of  iron  ;  and  the  fingers,  plated. — The 
cafk,  and  gauntlets  were  always  bore  in  the  antient  marches 
in  ceremony. — Gauntlets  were  not  introduced,  till  about  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  gauntlet  was  frequently  thrown,  like  the  glove,  by  way 
of  challenge.  See  Glove,  Challenge,  Champion, 
Combat,  &c. 

Gantlet,  in  chirurgery,  is  a  kind  of  bandage  for  the  hand  ; 
being  a  fwathe,  four  or  five  yards  long ;  wherewith  they 
wrap  up  the  hand,  and  all  the  fingers,  one  after  another. 
GANYMEDE,  Tafyuiy-nPm,  a  term  lately  come  in  ufe,  to 
exprefs  a  catamite,  or  bardacio.  See  Catamite,  So¬ 
domy,  &c. 
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7  he  ekpreffion  takes  its  rife  from  a  young  beautiful  Trojan 
fliepherd,  thus  called  ;  whom  Jupiter  ravifhed,  or  carried 
off  by  his  eagle,  or  rather  by  himfelf  under  the  figure  of  an 
eagle,  as  he  was  hunting  on  mount  Ida  ;  and  made  him  his 
cup-bearer,  in  the  place  of  Hebe  ;  who,  having  made  a  falfe 
ftep,  and  fpilt  her  liquor,  was  turned  out  of  office. 

Some  fay,  that  the  Jupiter,  who,  ravifhed  Ganymede ,  \Vas 
Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia;  the  eagle  expreffed  the  fwiftnefs, 
wherewith  he  was  carried  off.  See  Voffius  de  Idotdl.  1.  i.  c.  14. 
bV.  And  Barthius,  on  the  Thebdid,  1.  i.  ver.  548. 

GAOL*,  a  prifon,  or  place  of  legal  confinement.  .See 
Prison. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  geole  f  and  that  of  the  bar- 
baious  Latin  geola,  gaola,  gayola,  a  cage  ;  whence  the  Picards 
ltill  call  a  bird-cage,  gayolle — -  The  gaoler,  geolier;  was  called 
gaularius,  and  cajularius.  Scaliger  derives  the  word  gaoler 
from  janicularius.  Some  Latin  authors  call  him  commen- 
tarienfis,  by  reafon  he  keeps  a  regifter,  or  lilt  of  all  thofe  un¬ 
der  his  cullody . 

Goa  is- Delivery,  fee  the  article  J  u  s  T  I  c  E. 

GAR  BE,  in  heraldry,  a  reprelentation  of  a  fheaf  of  Corn, 
or  other  grain;  fometimes  born  in  coat  armour,  to  fignify 
fummer,  or  the  month  ol  Auguft  ;  as  the  bunch  of  grapes 
does  autumn. 

tie  bears  azure  a  gar  be  of  ;  the  arms  of  the  Grofvenor3  of 
Eaton,  in  Chefhire. 

GARBLER  of  Spices ,  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
city  of  London,  who  is  empowered  to  enter  any  Ihop,  ware- 
houfe,  bV.  to  view,  and  fearch  drugs,  bV.  and  to  garble  and 
cleahfe  them.  See  Garbling. 

GARBLES,  the  duft,  foil,  or  filth,  fevered  from  good  fpice, 
drugs,  bV.  See  Garbler,  and  Garbling. 

G  ARBLIN  G*,  of  fpice,  drugs,  &c.  is  the  cleanfing  it  from 
the  drofs  and  duft  mixed  therewith ;  and  fevering  the  good 
from  the  bad.  See  Garbler. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  garbellare,  to  (hake.  ' 

Garbling^/  bow  Jlaves ,  is  the  forting,  or  culling  out  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

GAR.  CON*,  or  Garsoon,  a  French  term,  literally  fighi- 
fying  a  boy,  or  male  child,  any  time  before  his  marriage. 
Pontanus  remarks,  that  the  word  was  antiently  wrote  ivarqon. 
Etymologies  cannot  agree  as  to  its  origin.— To  fay  nothing 
of  all  the  reft,  Martinius  alone  propoles  feven  derivations  ; 
without  pitching  upon  any,  to,  the  Latin  garrire,  to  prattle ; 
the  Chaldee  DU,  ftudenti  learner;  the  French  garder,  to 
guard ;  the  German  <warten,  to  tarry,  or  wait ;  the  Greek 
young-man;  the  Arabic  D’U,  young-man;  and  the 
Hebrew  YU,  the  young  of  any  brute; 

Ga  r^on,  is  allb  applied  to  divers  inferior  officers,  among  us 
called  grooms,  gar  clones— Thus,  all  the  fervants  in  the  French 
king’s  chamber,  wardrobe,  life.  who  do  the  leffer  offices 
thereof  Under  the  proper  officers,  are  called  garpons  de  la 
chambre ,  de  la  gar  derobe,  &c.  See  Groom. 

G  A  R  D,  fee  the  article  G  U  A  R  D. 

Ravijhment  de  Gard,  fee  the  article  Ravishment. 

G  a  r  d  E—Corps  de  G  arde,  fee  the  article  Corps. 
GARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fee  the  article  Guardant. 
GARDEN,  an  inclofure,  or  plot  of  ground,  curioufly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  furnilhed  with  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
bV.  See  G  A  r  d  e  n  1  n  c,  and  Or  c  h  ard. 

Gardens  are  diftinguifhed  into  flower-gardens,  fruit-gardens, 
and  kitchen-gardens:  the  firft  for  pleafure,  and  ornament  - 
and  therefore  placed  in  the  moft  confpictious  parts  :  the  two 
latter  for  fervice;  and  therefore  made  in  by-places.  See 
Flower,  Fruit,  bV. 

In  a  garden,  the  principal  things  to  be  confidered,  are,  the 
form,  foil,  Jituation ,  and  aflpekl  or  expofure. 

For  the  form  :  a  fquare,  or  rather  oblong,  is  moft  eligible  ; 
leading  from  fhe  middle  of  the  houfe,  with  a  gravef  walk 
in  the  midft  ;  narrow  grafs-borders  on  each  fide  ;  and  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  of  thefe,  rows  of  variety  of  winter  greens.  If  the 
ground  be  irregular,  it  may  be  made  uniform,  fo  as  to  afford 
a  profpea  nothing  inferior  to  the  moft  regular  ;  ftrait  lines 
will  reduce  any  figure  to  order.  A  triangle  has  its  beaut/ 
as  well  as  a  fquare  ;  and  the  moft  irregular  fpots  may  be 
brought  by  borders,  and  walks,  to  thofe  two  figures.  * 

Indeed,  an  irregularity  is  eafily  hid  in  a  large  garden  by 
long  walks,  and  tall  hedges,  interrupting  a  diftant  view  :’and 
the  little  corners,  and  triangular  fpaces,  may  be  agreeably 
filled  up  with  borders  of  flowers,  dwarf  trees,  flowrinc^fhrubs 
or  ever  greens.  Nor  is  it  prudent,  to  be  felicitous  to  throw 
the  whole  garden  into  a  fingle  view;  as  irregularities  and 
unevenneffes,  afford  many  uncommon,’  pretty  devices’  bV 
See  W  a  L  k  s,  ifla  5 

For  the  fecond  point  or  the/.,?  ;  a  deep,  rich,  black  moolj 
“  beft  for  plants ;  fandy  land  is  warn  and  forward,  an? 
good  for  flowers,  chalky  land  is  cold  and  backward.  But 
both  are  ea%  corrected  by  compofts,  or  materials  of  oppo- 
life  kinds.  See  S  o  1  i,  and  Co  m  p  os  t. 

For  theflituation  :  if  the  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  eX- 
poled  t»  the  winds,  which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  trees  ,  if 
too  low,  the  dampnefs  will  be  injurious,  beiide  the  breeding 
of  vermin  ;  a  flat,  therefore,  or  the  fide  of  a  hill,  are  the 
happieit  fixations  y  efpecialfy  the  latter,  as  it  is  ufually  welf 

water*# 
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Watered,  and  fheltered  from  the  extremities  of  weather  ;  be- 
fide  that  the  water  defcending  from  on  high,  will  fupply 
fountains,  cafcades,  and  other  ornaments  of  a  garden.  See 
Fountain,  &c. 

For  the  afpeft,  or  expofure ,  we  have  already  confidered  what 
relates  thereto,  under  the  article  expofure.  See  Exposure. 
Of  all  things,  the  ground,  or  foil  of  the  .garden,  is  the  moft 
important:  unlefs  this  be  rich,  and  fertile,  all' the  other  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  vain.  To  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
fome  direct  us  to  look,  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thirties, 
or  other  weeds  growing  fpontaneoully  therein,  as  a  certain 
fign  of  a  poor  ground  :  the  growth  of  the  trees,  too,  there¬ 
about,  is  to  be  confidered  :  if  they  grow  crooked,  ill-fhaped, 
and  grubby,  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of  mofs  ;  the  place 
is  to  be  immediately  rejedted.  If  the  contrary  be  found  ; 
you  muft  proceed  to  examine  the  depth  of  the  foil,  by  dig¬ 
ging  holes  under  ground.  The  foil  fhould  be  three  foot  deep ; 
but  lefs  than  two,  is  not  fufficient. 

The  chief  furniture  of  pleafure  gardens  are,  parterres,  vifta’s, 
glades,  groves,  compartiments,  quincunces,  verdant  halls, 
arbour  work,  mazes,  labyrinths,  fountains,  cabinets,  caf¬ 
cades,  canals,  terraces,  &c.  See  each  under  its  proper  ar¬ 
ticle,  Terrace,  Cascade,  Fountain, 

In  the  planting  a  fruit  or  kitchen  garden ,  if  the  foil  be  a 
hungry  gravel,  or  fand,  Mr.  Switzer  directs  the  holes  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  to  be  dug  two  foot  deep,  and 
three  or  four  over,  and  filled  with  rotten  horfes  or  cows 
dung,  mixed  with  rich  mould  :  if  it  be  marl  or  flirt-  clay, 
a  comport  of  rubbifh,  lime,  pieces  of  brick,  allies,  fand,  &c. 
will  be  beft  to  mix  with  dung  and  mould  ;  though  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  untried  earth,  dug  from  a  wafte  or  common 
where  cattle  has  been  fed,  would  prove  the  beft  foil  for  young 
trees.  See  Fruit-Tree. 

The  trees  being  now  taken  out  of  the  nurfery,  the  biggeft 
roots  are  to  be  fhortened  to  about  fix  inches  ;  all  the  frnall 
fibres  taken  off ;  and  the  head  to  be  pruned,  fo  as  not  to 
leave  above  two  branches  ;  and  thofe  not  above  fix  inches 
long.  See  Planting. 

The  wall  trees,  to  be  placed  as  far  from  the  wall,  as  porta¬ 
ble  ;  that  there  may  be  the  more  room  for  the  roots  to 
fpread.  Then,  filling  up  the  hole  with  mould,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  to  fecure  the  roots  from  the  winter’s  froft, 
by  covering  the  fpot  with  ftraw,  fern,  dung,  &c.  And  in 
fummer,  from  the  fun ;  by  fand  and  pebble  ftone.  See 
Walls. 

For  trees  planted  in  borders,  the  common  pra&ice  is  to  make 
a  trench  by  the  wall-fide,  two  foot  broad,  and  as  many 
deep.  This  trench  they  fill  with  old  dung,  mixed  with 
earth,  lightly  laid,  near  as  high  as  the  borders  are  intended 
to  be  ;  and  then  trodden  down  to  half  the  height  in  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  be.  It  is  prudent,  to 
plant  the  trees  (hallow,  and  to  raife  the  earth  about  them  ; 
efpecially  in  a  wet,  clayey  foil.  See  Planting,  Nur¬ 
sery,  &c. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome  importance,  that  wall  trees,  and 
fruit  thrive  beft,  when  the  walks  that  run  parallel  to  them, 
are  gravel ;  more  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  thereby  re- 
flefled  to  them,  than  if  they  were  grafs.  Add,  that  no  fort 
of  tall  trees  are  to  be  buffered  to  grow  in  any  of  the  oppo- 
fite  borders,  or  intermediate  fpaces,  fo,  as  their  (hade  might 
reach  to  the  fouth  eaft,  or  fouth  weft  walls.  The  places 
■  near  the  walls  are  moft  advantageoufly  filled  with  dwarfs. 

SeeDwARF,  Espalier,  bV. 

GARDENING,  Horticulture,  the  art  of  cultivating  a  garden. 
See  Garden. 

Gardening  has  in  all  ages  beenefteemed  an  employment  worthy 
the  greateit  hero’s,  and  philofophers  :  the  emperor  Dioclefian, 
at  Salona  ;  and  Epicurus,  and  Metrodorus,  at  Athens,  have 
ennobled  the  art  beyond  all  encomium. 

Goetzius,  fuperintendant  of  Lubeck,  printed  a  diflertation  in 
1706.  entitled  K ,  feu  de  eruditis  hortorum  cultori- 
bus,  of  the  learned  men  who  have  loved,  and  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens  ;  among  which  number  he  ranks  Adam,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  St.  Auguftin,  Pliny,  and  Cicero :  nor  (hould  he 
have  forgot  the  elder  Cato,  Democritus,  Plato,  and  his  aca¬ 
demy. 

The  Sieur  le  Noftre  firft  carried  gardening  to  any  thing  of 
perfection  :  M.  la  Quintinie  has  gone  yet  further ,  nor  have 
our  own  countrymen  of  late  been  wanting  to  its  iihprove- 
rnent  ;  as  London,  Wife,  Bradley,  Laurence,  Fairchild, 

M.  Fatio  has  lately  applied  mathematical  reafoning  to  gar¬ 
dening,  and  (hewn  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  fun’s  rays 
m  gardens..  See  Walls.  7 

The  principal  operations  in  gardening,  are  planting,  tranf- 
planting,  engrafting,  inoculating,  pruning,  fowing,  J Sc. 
Which  fee  under  their  proper  articles.  Planting,  Trans- 
,  n T 1  n g,  ng r  afting.  Pruning,  (Sc. 

Other  particulars,  relating  to  the  art  of  garicndg,  fee  un. 
tier  Pinching,  V u  .eg  at  ,  N  G,  Wsefv,  Seed, 
Greenhouse,  Hot-bed,  (Sc.  See  alfo  Plant 
Tree,  Fruit-tree,  Dwarf,  (ft,  See  alfo  Sal- 

LET,  (SC. 


GAR 

Gardening,  in  falconry  —  To  garden  a  ‘hawk,  Is  to  piife 
her  on  a  turf  of  grafs  to  chear  her. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  fame  phrafe  for  the  giving  her  an  airing,  or 
letting  her  fly  at  large.  * 

G  A  RDER OBE,  (ee  the  article  War  d-r o b  e. 

GARDEVISURE,  in  heraldry  ;  fee  Vizor. 

G  A  R  D  E  Y  N,  fee  the  article  Guardian. 

G  A  R D I  AN,  fee  the  article  Guardian. 

GARDS,  fee  the  article  G  u  a  r  d  s. 

GARGARISM*,  Gargle,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  form 
of  remedy,  for  disorders  of  the  mouth,  gums,  throat,  lAc. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  T  x.pyapury.a,  formed  of  Vapyap/ft-.y, 
colluere,  to  wafh. — Or  of  the  Hebrew  Gargbera ,  the  throat. 

Gargarifms  are  compofed  of  honey,  fait,  fyrups,  fpirits,  vi¬ 
negar,  waters,  and  decoeftions  ;  and  produce  their  efFecft  by 
cleanfing,  lubricating,  &c.  the  parts. 

We  fay,  an  aftnngent  gargarifm ,  detergent  gargarifm,  refri- 
gerent  gargarifm,  emolli tnt  gargarifm,  apople&i c  gargarifm, 
&c. 

GARLAND*,  an  ornament  for  the  head,  in  manner  of  a 
crown,  or  chaplet.  See  Crown,  and  Ch  a  p  let. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  guirlande,  and  that'of  the 
barbarous  Latin  garlanda,  or  Italian  ghirlanda  :  Menage  traces 
its  origin  from  gyrus ,  through  gyrulus ,  to  gyrulare ,  gyrlan- 
dum,  ghirlandum ,  and  at  length  ghirlanda  and  guirlande  ; 
fo  that  guirlande  and  garland  are  defeended  in  the  flxth  or 
feventh  degree  from  gyrus.  —  Hicks  reje&s  this  derivation, 
and  brings  the  word  from  gardel  handa,  which  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  languages  fignify,  a  nofegay  artfully  wrought  with  the 
hand. 

Garlands  are  a  fort  of  chaplets,  made  of  flowers,  feathers,  or 
even  of  precious  ftones  ;  but  efpecially  flowers  :  To  which  the 
word  in  our  language  is  more  immediately  appropriated.  Ja¬ 
nus  partes  in  antiquity,  for  the  inventor  of  garlands.  Athen. 

Dipnof  1.  xv. 

Garlands  alfo  denote  ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves  intermixed;  antiently  much  ufed  at  the  gates  of  tem¬ 
ples,  where  feafts,  or  folemn  rejoicings  were  held  ;  or  at  any 
other  places,  where  marks  of  publick  joy  and  gaiety  were  de— 
fired  ;  as  at  triumphal  arches,  turnaments,  &c.  See  F  e  s- 
T  oon,  fcfc.  Garlands  or  Fefloons,  were  alfo  put  on  the  heads 
of  vi&ims  in  the  antient  heathen  facrifices.  St.  Paulinas,  in 
his  poem  on  St.  Felix,  does  not  forget  the  garlands  and 
crowns  of  flowers,  placed  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  on 
the  tomb  of  that  faint.  ' 

The  Italians  have  a  fort  of  artificers,  called  feflaroli,  whofe 
office  is,  to  nizkft  garlands  or  fefloons,  and  other  decorations 
for  feafts. 

Garland,  in  a  (hip,  denotes  a  collar  of  ropes,  wound  about 
the  head  of  the  main-maft,  to  keep  the  (hrouds  from  <mliin<r 

G  ARNE  T,  fee  the  article  G  ran  at  e.  & 

GARNISH,  in  fome  antient  writings  and  ftatutes.-To  carni/b 
the  heir,  figmfies  to. warn  the  heir.  See  Gap.nishment 

G  A  R  N I S  H  E  E,  in  law,  the  party,  in  whofe  hands  money  b 
attached  within  the  liberties  of  phe  city  of  London  ;  fo  called 
in  the  (henffs  court,  becayfe  he  has  had  garnifhment ,  or  warn¬ 
ing,  not  to  pay  the  money,  but  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the 
plaintiff-creditor’s  fute.  See  Attachment. 

GARNISHING*,  is  popularly  ufed  for  the  furniture 
aflemblage,  or  fortment  neceffary  for  the  ufing,  or  adorning 
any  thing.  See  Furniture. 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  verb  garni, to  furnifh,  or 

m  out.  * 

The  Garnijhing  of  a  di(b,  confifts  of  certain  things  which 
accompany  it  ;  either  as  a  part,  and  ingredient  thereof :  ini 
which  fenfe  pickles,  mufhrooms,  oyfters,  &c.  are  garnifdnv  ■ 
or  as  a  circumftance  or  ornament  ;  as  when  leaves,  flowed 
roots,  &c.  are  laid  about  a  fervice,  to  amufe  the  eye 
The  fame  word  is  ufed  for  the  finer  herbs,  fruits,  &c.  Lid 
about  a  Pallet  :  garnifnng  of  lemon,  piftacho’s,  pomoranate 
yolks  of  hard  eggs,  artichoak  bottoms,  capers,  truffles,  fweat- 
bread,  $£c. 

GARNISHMENT,  inlaw,  denotes  a  warnimr  given  any 
one  to  appear  ;  for  the  better  furnijhing  the  caufe,°  and  court 
I  hus  if  one  be  fued  for  the  detinue  of  certain  charters,  and 
fays,  they  were  delivered  to  him,  not  only  by  the  plantiff 
but  by  J.S.  alfo;  and  therefore  prays,  that  J.  S.  may  be 
warned  to  plead  with  the  plaintiff,  whether  the  conditions  ate 
penormed,  or  no  in  this  petition  he  is  laid  to  pray  crarnijh- 
ment ;  which  may  be  interpreted,  a  warning  to  J.  S.°to  pro¬ 
vide  himfelf  of  a  defence  ;  or  elfe  a  furnifhing  the  court  with 
all  parties  to  the  a&ion,  whereby  it  may  thoroughly  determine  * 
the  caufe. 

GARRISON*,  a  body  of  forces,  difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to 
defend  it  againft  the  enemy  ;  or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
fubjection  ;  or  even  to  be  fubfifted  during  the  winter  feafon. 

See  Forteresse. 

*  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  corrupt  Latin  garnifo, 

which  the  later  writers  ufe  to  fignify  all  manner  of  munition, 
arms,  vi&uals,  &  c.  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  a  place,  and 
fullaining  of  a  fiege.  *  * 

Garrifon,  and  winter-quarters ,  are  fometimes  ufed  indiffe¬ 
rently  for  the  fame  thing;  and  fometimes  they  denote  different 
things. 

Ia 


In  the  latter  cafe,  a  garrifon  is  a  place  wherein  forces  are  main¬ 
tained,  to  fecure  it ;  where  they  keep  regular  guard  :  as, 
frontier  town,  a  citadel,  caftle,  tower,  &c. — 'The  garrifon 
Ihould  always  be  ftronger  than  the  towns-men. 

Winter  quarters ,  lignify  a  place  where  a  number  of  forces  are 
laid  up  in  the  winter-feafon,  without  keeping  the  regular 
guard.  The  foldiers  like  better  to  be  in  winter-quarters,  than  in 
garrifon.  See  FoRTiFiED-place,  Winter- Quarters,  f£c. 
GARTER,  n^i<rx.i\H(,  a  ligature  to  keep  up  the  ftockings  ; 
is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  badge,  or  cognizance  of  a 
noble  order  of  knights,  hence  denominated  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  a  military  order,  inftituted  by  kin°- 
Edward  III.  in  1350  ;  under  the  title  of  the  Sovereign ,  and 
knights- companions  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  See 

Order. 

This  order  confifts  of  twenty-fix  knights,  or  companions ; 
generally,  all  peers,  or  princes  ;  whereof  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  fovereign,  or  chief. 

They  wear  a  garter,  fet  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  on 
the  left  leg,  with  this  motto,  honi  foit  qui  mal y  penfe ,  q.  d. 
fhaine  to  him,  that  thinks  evil  hereof.  See  Mot  to. 
They  are  a  college,  or  corporation  ;  having  a  great  and  little 
leal :  their  officers  are,  a  prelate,  chancellor,  regifter,  kino-  at 
arms,  and  uflier.  See  Prelate,  Chancellor,  taV. 
.Betide  which,  they  have  a  dean,  and  twelve  canons,  with 
petty  canons,  vergers,  and  twenty-fix  penfioners,  or  poor 
knights.  See  Canon,  &c. 

The  order  is  under  the  patronage,  or  protection  of  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  kingdom. 
See  George. 

Their  college  is  held  in  the  caftle  ofWindfor,  within  the 
chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the  chapter-houfe,  erefted  by  the 
founder  for  that  purpofe.  Their  robes,  &c.  are  the  garter , 
decked  with  gold  and  gems,  and  a  buckle  of  gold,  to  be  worn 
daily  ;  and,  at  feafts  and  folemnities,  a  fur-coat,  mantle,  high 
velvet  cap,  collar  of  SS’s,  compofed  of  rofes  enameled,  &c. 
See  Mantle,  Collar,  Gfc. 

When  they  wear  not  their  robes,  they  are  to  have  a  filver 
ftar  on  the  left  fide ;  and  they  commonly  bear  the  picture  of 
St.  George,  enamelled  on  gold,  and  befet  with  diamonds,  at 
the  end  of  a  blue  ribbon,  croffing  the  body  from  the  left 
Ihoulder.  They  are  not  to  appear  abroad  without  the  garter , 
on  penalty  of  6  r.  8  d.  paid  to  the  regifter. 

The  order  of  the  garter  appears  the  moft  antient  and  noble 
lay  order  in  the  world.  It  is  prior  to  the  French  order  of 
St.  Michael,  by  50  years;  to  that  of  the  golden  fleece,  by 
80  years  ;  to  that  of  St.  Andrew,  by  190  years  ;  and  to  that 
of  the  Elephant,  209  years.  See  Golden  fleece ,  This 
tle,  Elephant,  IAc. 

Since  its  inftitution,  there  have  been  eight  emperors ;  and 
twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  foreign  kings  ;  befide  numerous 
fovereign  princes  enrolled  as  companions  thereof. 

Its  origin  is  fomewhat  differently  related  :  the  commqn  account 
is,  that  it  was  erefted  in  honour  of  a  garter  of  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury,  which  fhe  dropped  in  dancing,  and  king  Edward 
picked  up  :  but  our  beft  antiquaries  fet  this  afide  as  fabulous. 
Camden,  Fern,  fc.  take  it  to  have  been  inftituted  on  oc- 
cafton  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French,  at  the  battle  of 
Creffy  :  that  prince,  fay  fome  hiftorians,  ordered  his  garter  to 
be  difplayed,  as  a  fignal  of  battle  ;  in  commemoration  whereof 
he  made  a  garter  the  principal  ornament  of  the  order,  erecfted 
in  memory  of  this  fignal  vi£tory  ;  and  a  fymbol  of  the  indif- 
foluble  union  of  the  knights. 

Fa.  Papebroche,  in  his  Analetta  on  St.  George,  in  the  third 
tome  of  the  Atta  Sandlorum  publifhed  by  the  Bollandifts,  has 
a  diflertation  on  the  order  of  the  garter.  This  order  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  not  lefs  known  under  the  name  of  St.  George ,  than 
under  that  of  garter  ;  and  that,  though  it  was  only  inftituted 
by  king  Edward  III.  yet  it  had  been  proje&ed  before  him,  by 
king  Richard  I.  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy-Land  ;  if  we 
may  credit  an  author,  who  wrote  under  Henry  VIII.  Pape¬ 
broche  adds,  however,  that  he  does  not  fee  what  that  author 
grounds  his  opinion  on ;  and  that  though  the  generality  of 
writers  fix  the  epocha  of  this  inftitution  to  the  year  1350,  he 
chufes,  with  Froiffard,  to  refer  it  to  the  year  1344;  which 
agrees  better  with  the  hiftory  of  that  prince  ;  where  we  read, 
that  he  called  an  extraordinary  aflembly  of  knights  that  year. 

In  1551.  Edward  VI.  made  fome  alteration  in  the  ritual  of  this 
order  ;  that  prince  compofed  it  in  Latin,  the  original  whereof 
is  ftill  extant  in  his  own  hand  writing.  He  there  ordained, 
that  the  order  fliould  no  longer  be  called  the  order  of  St.  George 
but  that  of  the  garter  ;  and  inftead  of  the  George,  hung  at 
the  collar,  he  fubftituted  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  book  on  the 
point  of  his  fword,  with  the  word  protettio  graven  on  the 
fword  ;  and  verbum  Dei  on  the  book  ;  with  a  buckle  in  the 
left  hand,  and  the  word  fldes  thereon.  Larrey. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  fee  Camden, 
Afhmole,  Dawfon,  Leland,  Polydore  Virgil,  Heylin,  Legar, 
Glover,  and  Fauyn. 

Erhard,  Cellius,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  adds  Papebroche, 
have  given  defections  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  inftall- 
ment  of  knights.  A  Ciftercian  monk,  named  Mendocius 
Belvaletus,  has  a  treatife,  inti  tied  la  Garretiere ,  or  Speculum 
Anglicanum ,  fince  printed  under  the  title  of  the  Catechifm  of 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXVIII.  J  J 


the  order  of  the  garter:  wherein  he  explains  all  the  allego¬ 
ries,  real,  or  pretended  of  thofe  ceremonies,  with  the  moral 
fignifications  thereof. 

Garter,  principal  king  at  arms  ;  fee  King  at  arms. 
Garter ,  and  principal  king  at  arms ,  are  two  diftindft  offices, 
united  in  one  perfon  :  garter’s  employment  is  to  attend  the 
lervice  of  the  order  of  the  garter  ;  for  which  he  is  allowed  a 
mantle  and  badge,  a  houfe  in  Windfor  caftle,  and  penfions 
both  from  the  fovereign  and  knights,  and  laftly,  fees.  Healfo 
carries  the  rod  and  feeptre  at  every  feaft  of  St.  George,  when 
the  fovereign  is  prefent :  notifies  the  election  of  fuch  as  are 
new  chofen  :  attends  the  folemnity  of  their  inftallations,  and 
takes  care  of  placing  their  arms  over  their  feats  :  carries  the 
garter  to  foreign  kings  and  princes;  for  which  fervice,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  join  him  in  commiffion  with  fome  peer,  or 
other  perfon  of  diftinaion. 

Garter  s  oath  relates  only  to  fervices  to  be  performed  within 
the  order  ;  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before  the  fovereign  and 
knights.  His  oath,  as  king  at  arms,  is  taken  before  the  earl 
marfhal. 

Garter  is  alfo  a  term  in  heraldry,  fignifying  the  moiety,  or 
half,  of  a  bend.  See  Be  n  d. 
garth,  fee  the  article  Fishgarth. 

GAS,  in  chymiftry,  a  term  ufed  by  Van  Helmont,  toexprefsa 
fpirit  not  coagulable ;  fuch  as  that  arifing  from  wine  when 
fermenting  ;  or  from  aqua  regia,  when  preying  on  gold. 

In  reality,  he  applies  the  word  fo  obfeurely,  and  precarioufly, 
that  ’tis  hard  reducing  it  to  any  one  fenfe. 

"1  hus,  he  calls  the  vital  principle  in  man,  gas  vitale  ;  and  the 
fame  denomination  gas  he  gives  to  the  fulphurous  fteams  which 
occafion  damps :  add,  that  he  calls  the  air,  gas  ventofum ;  and 
water,  the  gas  of  Jalts. 

Some  would  fix  his  meaning  to  the  fpirit,  or  fubtle  and  moft 
volatile  part  of  a  body  :  and  thus,  gas  cereviflts ,  is  the  fpiri- 
tuous  fteam,  which  flies  off  from  ale,  while  in  working  ; 
but  this  does  not  take  in  the  whole  idea  of  gas. 

GAS  COIGN,  or  Gaskoing,  the  hinder  thigh  of  a  horfe ; 
commencing  from  the  ftifle,  and  reaching  to  the  ply,  or  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  ham. 

GASCONADE,  a  boaft  or  vaunt  of  fomethlng  very  impro¬ 
bable.  He  pretended  he  had  fought  fingly  againft  three  men  ; 
a  downright  gafeonade  ! 

The  term  has  its  rife  from  the  Gafcoons,  or  people  of  Gaf- 
cony,  in  France,  who  it  feems  have  been  diftinguifhed  for 
bragging,  and  rhodomontado. 

G  A S K O I N,  fee  the  article  Gascoin. 

GASTALDUS*,  or  Castaldus,  an  officer,  antiently  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  courts  of  divers  princes. 

*  Th,!  WOrod  is  *lf°  '"rote  gajlaldius,  gaflaldio,  gaflaldatus,  gua* 
Jtaldus,  &c.  Macri  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  chafendar,  pur¬ 
veyor  of  a  houfe ;  others,  from  the  German  gaft,  and  baiter: 
to  retain  travellers. 


The  gaflaldus  was  what  in  Italy  and  Spain  is  now  called  major- 
domo ,  viz.  themafter,  or  fteward  of  a  houfhold.  The  gaflal¬ 
dus  was  a  comes,  or  count,  which  fhews  his  office  to  have  been 
very  confiderable.  See  C  o  u  n  t. 

In  the  laws  of  Italy  we  fometimes  alfo  meet  with  gaflaldus ,  in 
the  fenfe  of  a  courier  ;  and  fometimes  as  an  ecclefiaftical  offi¬ 
cer  ;  fo  that  it  is  fomewhere  expreffed  to  be  fimony,  to  buy 
the  fun&ion  of  gaflaldus.  1  / 

G  ASTREPIPLOICA,  in  anatomy,  a  vein,  which  opens 
into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta  ;  formed  of  feveral  branches 
derived  from  the  ftomach,  and  epiploon*. 

*  Whence  its  name  from  yet r«p,  ftomach,  and  irwrKo tv.  epi¬ 
ploon.  ^ 

GASTRIC,  Gastricus,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  divers 
veins,  on  account  of  their  proceeding  from  the  ftomach  or 
ventricle,  which  the  Greeks  call  yet r«P<  See  S  t  o  m  a  c  h 
Epigastric,  Hypogastric,  Digastric 
The gaflricus  major ,  or  greater  gaflric  vein,  is  inferted  into 
the  fplenic  vein  ;  and  the  minor,  or  leffer  gaflric,  into  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  porta. 

GASTRILOQUHS*,  or  Gastrilo  q^u  o  s,  a  perfon 
who  fpeaks  inwardly,  or  within  his  ftomach  ;  and  whofe  voice 
feems  to  come  a-far  off ;  more  ufually  called  veniriloquus 
See  V  ENTRlLO  QJU  u  s.  2 

*  .wTV3  f0r?1  °f,the  Greek’  >«"P-  Wy.  and 

the  Latin  loqut,  to  fpeak.  , 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to 
two  mufcles,  conflicting  the  fura,  or  calf  of  the  leg  •  the 
one  called  externus,  the  other  internus.  See  Tab.  Anat  (Mvol ) 
fig.  6,  11,  41,  41.  '  \  J  • ) 

G  A  s  T  R  o  c  N  E  M  ,  jirtTO,  called  alfo  furali,  Menus,  and 
gemllm,  has  two  diftmft,  flefhy  originations,  front  the  fu- 
penot,  and  hmdermoft  part  of  each  tubercle  of  the  lower  an 
pendage  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  which  in  their  defeent  are  each 

%  Z Vm°T  rTU  bcllies-  innermoft  of  whicht 

thicket!  and  largeft  ;  hav.ng  each  a  different  foies  of  flefhy 

fibres  which  at  length  uniting,  make  a  broad,  ftronc  tendon  • 

which  narrowing  .tfelf,  joins  the  great  tendon  of  the  foteus’ 

four  fingers  breadth  above  its  infetion  into  the  os  calcU- 

U  fig.  n.  66.  fig.  2.  n.  4g.  C‘S- 

When  this  mufcle  ads,  the  foot  is  faid  to  be  extended  or  pulled 
ackwards ;  which  motion  is  very  neceffary  in  walking,  run- 

4  G  g  ning. 
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ninr  Wins,  or  {landing  on  tip-toe,  £*  whence  it  is,  that 
S  who  walk  much,  or  carry  heavy  burdens  and  who 
wear  low-hecled  {hoes,  have  thefe  mufcles  larger  than  others. 
c  a  ST  rochemivs,  or  furalis  intcrnus ,  called  alfo  folaus , 
iVom  its  figure  refembling  a  foie  fifh,  is  placed  under  the  ex¬ 
ternal.  Its  outer  fleftiy  part  is  covered  with  a  t ran fpa rent 
tendinous  expanfion,  which  makes  it  appear  of  a  livid  colour. 

. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol)  fig.  I.  n.  63.  fig.  2.  n-  47- 
it  begins  partly  tendinous,  chiefly  from  the  hmdermoft  part  ot 
the  upper  appendix  of  the  fibula,  and  back-part  of  the  tibia, 
that  is,  below  the  infertion  of  the  fubpoplitseus  ;  and  inciea- 
fes  to  a  large  flefhy  belly,  compofed  of  various  orders  ot 
flefhy  fibres,  fome  of  them  underneath  aptly  exprefling  the 
figure  of  the  top  of  a  feather,  whofe  ftamina,  being  here  ten- 
•  dinous,  join  with  the  great  tendon,  which  is  about  a  finger  s 
breadth  long  ;  and  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  hindermoit 

part  of  the  os  calcis.  .  . 

The  foot,  together  with  the  toes,  being  as  it  were,_  a  lever 
to  the  whole  body,  ought  therefore  to  be  attended  with  mul- 
cles  of  great  ftrength  to  extend  it  which  is  the  realon  that 
thefe  mufcles  fo  much  exceed  their  antagonifts.  > 
GASTROLATER,  a  glutton,- or  belly-god:  cujus  cleus 

venter  eft.  See  Idolater.  ,  .  ,  c 

G  AST  ROM  ANCY*,or  G  ast  ro  m  ant  1  a,  a  kindot 
divination,  pra&ifed  among  the  antients,  by  means  of  words, 
coming,  or  feeming  to  come  out  of  the  belly.  SeeDiviNA- 

Ti°n.  ... 

*The  word  is  Greek,  yarpoy.afts/a,  compofed  ot  ya<rvp,  belly, 

and  uctvleia,  divination. 


There  is  another  kind  of  divination,  called  by  the  fame  name, 
gajiromancy ,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  glafles,  or  other 
round,  tranfparent  veflels  ;  at  the  bottom  whereof  certain 
figures  appear,  by  magic  art.  It  is  thus  called,  by  reafon  the 
figures  appear  as  in  the  belly  of  the  veflels. 

GASTROTOMY,  the  operation  of  cutting  open  the  belly ; 
otherwife  called  the  Ccefarian  feiiion.  See  Casarian 
Seif  ion. 

GATE,  a  large  door,  leading,  or  giving  entrance,  into  a  city, 
town,  caflle,  palace,  or  other  confiderable  building.  See 
Door. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  antiently  known  by  the  appellation, 
with  an  hundred  gates.  I  ez,  in  Africa,  has  thirty-one  gates. 
In  antient  Rome  there  was  a  triumphal  gate ,  porta  trium- 
phalis.  See  Triumph.  In  modern  Rome  there  is  the 
jubilee  gate ,  which  i^only  opened  the  year  of  a  grand  jubilee. 
See  Jubilee. 

The  gates  of  London  are  many  of  them  converted  into  gaols, 
or  prifons  ;  as  Ludgate ,  Newgate ,  &c. — The  lefier,  or  by¬ 
gates,  are  called  pofterns.  See  Postern. 

Gates  through  which  coaches  &c.  are  to  pafs,  fhould  not  be 
lefs  than  feven  foot  broad  •  nor  more  than  twelve:  the  height 
to  be  id-  the  breadth. 

Opening  ofG  ates,  in  aflrology.  See  Opening. 

GAVEL,  or  Gabel,  in  law,  fignifies  tribute,  toll,  cuftom, 
yearly  rent,  payment,  or  revenue  ;  of  which  there  were  an¬ 
tiently  feveral  kinds,  gavel-corn ,  gavel-malt ,  out-gavel ,  gavel- 
fodder,  &c.  See  Gabel. 

Gavel,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  more  ufually  call 
the  gable.  See  Gable. 

GAVELET,  Gaveletum,  inlaw,  a  fpecial,  and  antient 
Jcind  of  ceflavit,  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuftom  of  gavel¬ 
kind  continues  ;  whereby  the  tenant  {hall  forfeit  his  lands 
and  tenements  to  the  lord,  if  he  withdraw  from  him  his 
due  rents,  and  fer vices*.  See  Fee,  Service,  and  Ga- 
V  E  L-K  I  N  D. 


*  The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  thus :  tbe  lord  is  firft  to  feek  by 
the  fteward  of  his  court,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  to 
find  fome  diftrefs  upon  the  tenement  ;  till  the  fourth  court ; 
and  if  at  that  time  he  find  none,  at  this  fourth  court,  it  is 
awarded,  that  he  take  the  tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  of  a 
diftrefs,  and  keep  ft  a  year  and  a  day  without  manuring  ;  with¬ 
in  which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears,  and  make  rea- 
fonable  amends  for  the  with-holding,  he  {hall  have  and  enjoy 
his  tenement  as  before :  if  he  come  not  before  the  year 
and  day  be  paft,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the  next  county  court, 
with  witneffes  of  what  had  paffed  at  his  own  court,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  there  his  procefs,  to  have  further  witneffes  ;  and  then 
by  the  award  of  his  own  court,  he  {hall  enter  and  manure  the 
tenement  as  his  own :  fo  that  if  the  tenant  defiled  afterwards  to 
have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  muft  agree  with  the  lord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  old  faying  :  “  Has  he  not  fmce  any  thing 
€‘  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay  five  pound  for 

“  his  were,  e’re  he  become  healder  again.” - Other  copies 

have  the  firft  part  with  fome  vatiation  ;  “  Let  him  nine  times 
“  pay,  and  nine  times  repay.” 


GAVELKIN D,  a  tenure,  or  cuftom,  whereby  the  lands  of 
the  father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among  all  his  fons; 
or  the  land  of  the  brother  among  all  the  brethren,  if  he  have 
no  iffue  of  his  own.  SeeCusTOM,  andTiNURE,  De¬ 
scent,  &c. 

Teutonicis  prifcis  patriot  fuccedit  in  agros 
Mafcula  Jlirps  omnis ,  ne  foret  ulla  potens. 

This  cuftom,  which  antiently  obtained  throughout  England, 
is  ftill  of  force  in  the  greateft  part  of  Kent,  Urchenfeild  in 
Herefordfhire,  and  elfewh'ere  j  though  with  fome  difference 
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But  by /the  Stat.  34  and  55  Hen.  VIII.  all  Gavelkind  lands  in 
Wales  are  made^  defcendible  to  the  heir,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  common  law.  See  Descent,  &c. 

In  an  antient  book  of  records  in  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  our  Saxon  anceftors  are  faid  to 
have  held  all  their  lands  either  by  writing,  or  without  :  the 
firft  were  called  bockland  whofe  owners  were  men,  whom  we 
now  call  freeholders  :  the  fecond  was  called  folkland ;  the  own¬ 
ers  whereof  were  of  fervile  condition,  and  poffeffed  ad  vo- 
luntatem  domini.  (See  Bockland,  Freehold,  Polk.- 
land,  &c.)  Now,  the  inheritance,  or  freehold,  did  not,  in 
thofe  days,  defeend  to  the  eldeft  foil,  but  to  all  alike  ;  which 
in  Saxon  was  called  landefcyftan ,  and  in  Kent,  to  Jhift  land ; 
whence  came  the  cuftom  gavelkind.  And  the  reafon  why 
it  was  retained  in  Kent  more  than  other  places,  was  that 
“  The  people  of  Kentf  upon  the  Norman  invafion,  could 
“  not  be  reduced  to  furrender  to  the  conqueror,  but  on  thefe 
“  conditions,  that  they  fhould  retain  their  antient  country- 
“  cuftoms  without  any  infringement  or  diminution  j  and  ef- 
“  pecia’lly  that  called  gavelkind. 

tc  The  lands  held  under  this  denomination,  defeend  equally, 

“  and  are  divided,  {hare  and  fliare  alike,  among  all  the  male 
“  children  ;  and  in  defedl  of  thefe,  among  the  females.”  He 
adds,  “  That  they  are  of  age,  or  qualified  to  take  the  lands 
“  upon  them,  at  fifteen  ;  and  may  then  give,  vend,  or  alie- 
“  nate  the  fame  to  any  perfon,  without  the  confent  of  any 
“  lord  :  and  children  here  inherit  their  father’s  land  though 
“  convifted  of  felony,  murder,  &c.  The  tenants  in  gavel- 
“  kind  are  to  do  fealty  ;  and  to  be  in  the  tuition  of  the  next 
“  a-kin,  who  is  not  next  heir  after  them,  till  fifteen  years  of 
“  age  ;  to  pay  acknowledgment  to  the  lord  for  the  lands,”  &c. 

GAVELMAN*,  a  tenant  who  is  liable  to  tribute. 

*  Villanl  de  herring,  qui  vocantur  Gavelmanni.  Somner,  Ga¬ 
velkind- 

GAUGE -Line,  a  line  on  the  common  gauging- rod,  whofe  de¬ 
fer  iption  and  ufe  fee  under  the  article  Gauging. 

G  avge- Point,  of  a  folid  meafure,  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the  fame  meafure. 
See  Measure,  and  Content. 

Thus,  the  folidity  of  a  wine  gallon  being  231  cubic  inches  ; 
if  you  conceive  a  circle  to  contain  fo  many  inches,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  it  will  be  17.15  ;  and  that  will  be  the  gauge-point 
of  wine  meafure. 

And  an  ale  gallon  containing  288  cubic  inches  ;  by  the  fame 
rule,  the  gauge-point  for  ale-meafure  will  be  found  to  be 
19.15  :  an^  after  ^ame  maHner  may  the  gauge-point  of 
any  other  meafure  be  determined. 

Hence  we  deduce,  that  when  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  in 
inches  is  equal  to  the  gauge-point  in  any  meafure,  (given 
likewife  in  inches)  every  inch  in  length  thereof  will  contain 
an  integer  of  the  fame  meafure.  In  a  cylinder,  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  17.15  inches,  every  inch  in  height  contains  one  in¬ 
tire  gallon  in  wine  meafure  ;  and  in  another,  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  19.15,  every  inch  in  length  contains  one  ale  gallon. 
GAUGER,  an  officer,  appointed  by  the  king,  to  gauge,  i.  e. 
examine,  or  meafure  all  cafks,  tuns,  pipes,  barrels,  hogfheads 
of  beer,  wine,  oil,  &c.  and  to  give  them  a  mark  of  allow¬ 
ance  (which  is  a  circle  burnt  with  an  iron)  before  they  be 
fold  in  any  place  within  the  extent  of  this  office.  See  Ex¬ 
cise,  and  Gauging. 

GAUGING,  the  art,  or  a£{  of  meafuring  the  capacities,  or 
contents  of  all  kinds  of  veflels ;  and  determining  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluidr,  or  other  matters,  contained  therein.  See 
Measuring,  Content,  &c. 

Gauging  is  the  art  of  reducing  the  unknown  capacity  of 
veflels  of  divers  forms,  cubical,  parallelepepedal,  cylindrical, 
fpheroidal,  conical,  l3c.  to  fome  known  cubic  meafure  ; 
and  of  computing,  for  inftance,  how  many  gallons,  quarts, 
pints,  or  the  like,  of  any  liquor,  e.  gr.  ale,  beer,  wine, 
brandy,  &e.  are  contained  therein.  See  Cube,  Paral- 
lelepeped,  &c. 

Gauging  is  a  branch  of  ftereometry.  See  Stereometry. 
The  principal  veflels  that  come  under  its  operation,  are 
pipes,  barrels,  rundlets,  and  other  casks ;  alfo  backs,  coolers, 
fats,  &c.  See  Barrel,  &c. 

The  folid  content  of  cubical,  parallelepepedal  and  prifmatical 
veflels,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  eafily  found  in  cubic 
inches,  or  the  like,  by  multiplying  the  area  of  tbe  bafe  by 
the  perpendicular  altitude.  See  Sol  id,  Prism,  &c. 

And  for  cylindrical  veflels,  the  fame  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  circular  bafe,  by  the  perpendicular  altitude, 
as  before.  See  Cylinder. 

Cafks  of  the  ufual  form  of  hogftieads,  kilderkins,  &c.  may 
be  confidered  as  fegments  of  a  fpheroid  cut  off  by  two 
planes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ;  which  brings  them  to 
Oughtred’s  theorem,  for  meafuring  ale  and  wine  cafks  ; 
which  is  thus  :  Add  twice  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  bung, 
to  the  area  of  the  circle  of  the  head.  Multiply  the  fum  by 
one  third  of  the  length  of  the  cafk  :  the  produit  is  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  veffel  in  cubic  inches. 

But,  for  accuracy,  Dr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Cafvvel,  l3c.  think,  that 
moft  of  our  cafks  had  better  be  confidered  as  fruftums  of  pa¬ 
rabolic  fpindles  ;  which  are  lefs  than  the  fruftums  of  fphe- 
roids  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  height ;  and  give  the  capacity  ot 
veflels  nearer  the  truth,  than  either  Oughtred’s  method, 

which 
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Which  fuppofes  them  fpheroids;  or  than  that  of  multiplying 
the  cirde5  at  the  bung  and  head,  into  half  the  length  of  Sf 
calk  which  fuppofes  them  parabolic  conoids  j  or  than  that 

whSr^ft:Av:r them  fortwo 

The  common  rule  for  all  wine  or  ale  cafks,  is  to  take  the 
diameters  at  the  bung,  and  at  the  head  j  by  which  you  may 
find  the  areas  of  the  circle  there  :  then  taking  two  thirds  o^f 
the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  bung,  and  one  third  of  the  area 
ot  the  circle  at  the  head-,  and  adding  them  together  into 
one  lum  ;  this  fum  multiplied  by  the  internal  length  of  the 
caft,  gives  the  content  in  lolid  inches  :  which  are§ converted 
into  gallons,  by  dividing  by  282  for  ale,  and  by  221  for 
wine  gallons.  J  101 

But  gauging,  as  now  praaifed,  is  chiefly  done  by  means  of 
rnflruments,  called  gaugmg-r'i:,  or  rules,  which  do  the  bn- 
hnefs  at  once  and  anfwer  the  queftion  without  fo  much  cal¬ 
culation  ;  which  is  no  inconfiderable  addition,  both  to  the 
eafe  and  difpatch  of  the  work.  This  inftrumental  way  of 
rS«g'%’  cereSre>  wc  flla11  here  chiefly  infill  upon  7 
t„?r  7  "/a,GAUCI«°-rod.  ■whereby  the  content  ef  an,  cy. 

efti'maKd"13'  h°Ids  ,?ne  of  'h'-'  nieafures  wherein  the  fiukfi’s 
•  ,™ated’  /'  grt  ga  0ns  ;  and  join  it  at  right  angles  to  the 

io  A  B-'then  11R  FT  V°  '  ’  ^  °ff  a^ht  2ne  equal 
h  W‘  V’  bC  rhe  diametcr  of  a  veil'd,  that  holds 

A2ain  letreA  "  $  ^  °f  ^  W  heiSht  **  the  former. 

feffd  that  hnlH^Th  2  5  r  1  3  be  the  diameter  of  a 

•  I  tbat,hoIds1  meafures,  but  of  the  fame  height  as 

finA  SICJ-  °n  y  h°ld?  °T:  And’  after  the  fame  manner 
Byd  d,ameters  of  other  larger  veffels,  B  4,  B5,  B  6,’ 

Laftly,  fet  off  the  feveral  divifions  thus  found,  A  r  A  2  A  7 
upon  Je  fide  of  a  rod,  or  rule;  and  on  the  other  the 
height,  or  depth  of  a  cylinder,  that  holds  one  meafure  or 

S  compleatated  “  ^  ^  “  WlU  S°’  Thus  is  ^gauging- 

For  cylinders,  that  have  the  fame  altitude,  are  to  each  other 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters ;  confequently  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  that  holds  2,  3,  or  4  gallons,  muff:  be  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  of  that  which  only  holds  one.  And 

u6  rnr>the  AB— Al»  the  fquare  of  B  1  is  double, 

that  of  B  2  triple,  that  of  B  3  quadruple,  &e.  it  is  evident, 
that  the  right  lines  A 2,  A3,  A 4,  are  the  diameters  of 
the  vellels  required. 

Thefe  divifions,  therefore,  being  applied  to  the  fide  of  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  veffel,  it  will  immediately  appear  how  many  mea- 
fures,  e.gr.  gallons,  a  cylindrical  veffel  of  that  bafe  and  of 
the  height  of  that  which  holds  one  gallon,  will  contain. 
Wherefore,  finding  by  the  divifions  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
rod,  how  often  the  height  of  one  gallon  is  contained  in  the 
height  of  the  given  veffel  ;  and  multiplying  the  diameter  be¬ 
fore  found  by  this  number:  the  produdt  will  be  the  number 
of  gallons  the  veffel  contains. 

Thus,  v.  gr.  if  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  veffel  be  8 
and  its  height  12,  its  content  will  be  96  gallons.  * 

Note,  iQ  The  lefs  you  take  the  height  of  the  cylinder,  con¬ 
taining  one  gallon,  the  greater  will  the  diameter  of  the  bafe 
be :  whence  both  that,  and  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders 
containing  feveral  gallons,  will  be  the  more  eafily  divifible 
into  leffer  parts.  Bayer  direds  fuch  height  to  be  only  one 
digit,  or  tenth  of  an  inch.  ; 

2°  The  diameters  of  veffels  holding  one  or  more  decimal 
parts  of  a  gallon,  will  be  had  by  dividing  one  or  more  deci¬ 
mal  parts  of  the  veffel  holding  a  whole  gallon,  by  its  height ; 
which  gives  us  the  area  of  the  circular  bafe ;  from  whence 
the  diameter  is  eafily  found  by  the  rules  delivered  under 
Diameter,  Circle,  £5 ’c.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
the  diameters  are  found  for  the  divifions  of  veffels  that  hold 
two  or  more  gallons. 

Ufe  of  the  Gaug  in g- Rod.  —  To  find  the  content  of  a  cafk  ; 
that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  meafuies,  e.gr.  gallons 
it  will  hold  :  apply  the  gauging  -rod.  to  the  veffel,  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  article  ;  and  find  both  the  length  of  the 
cafk  AC,  fig.  27.  and  both  diameters  GH,  and  A  B. 
Now,  as  we  find  by  experiment,  how  far  foe ver  it  may  be 
from  geometrical  exadtnefs,  that  a  common  cafk  of  this 
form,  may  fafely  enough  be  reputed  as  a  cylinder,  whofe 
bafe  is  a  medium  between  the  head  and  the  belly  ;  find  fuch 
medium,  which  call  the  equated  diameter. 

Then  multiplying  the  number  thus  found  by  the  length  of 
the  cafk  A  C  ;  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  meafuies 
the  veffel  contains. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  A  B=8,  and  GH— 12,  and  A 0=15  ;  the 
equated  diameter  will  be  10  ;  which  multiplied  by  jc, 

gives  the  capacity  of  the  cafk,  150  meafures. 

If  it  happen  that  the  diameters  of  the  two  ends  be  not  equal  ; 
meafure  them  both,  and  take  half  their  fum  for  the  diameter 
to  work  by. 

There  is  another  method,  whereby  the  content  of  a  veffel 
is  had  without  any  calculation  at  all,  which  obtains  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries but  as  this 
fuppofes  all  veil  els  to  be  fimilar  to  each  other;  and  their 
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length  double  of  the  equated  diameter,  that  is,  of  half  the 
fum  of  the  diameters  A  B,  and  GH;  it  is  not  fa  fe  to  ufe  it 
in  all  places.  Kepler,  however,  prefers  it  fo  much  before  all 
others,  as  including  all  the  precautions  pofilbie  ;  that  he  re¬ 
commends  it  to  the  pubiick,  to  enact  ft  by  law,  that  all  cafks 
be  made  in  this  proportion. 

The  methods  of  gauging,  which  chiefly  obtaiii  among  us; 
are  by  the  four  fo  at  gauging -red,  and  Everard  ’sjliding-rule. 
Description  and  ufe  of  the  four  foot  Gaucin  G-rod.  —  The  four 
f  oo  t  gauging- rod,  1  epre  fen  ted  in  Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  18  n.  2. 
;s  ufuaI]y  made  Of  box,  and  confifts  of  four  rules,  each  a  foot 

iTrLT )0Ut,  th/ee  e,ghths  of  afl  inch  joined  to- 

1  Pha  fby  ^ree.brafi  joints ;  by  which  means  the  rod  is  ren¬ 
dered  four  foot  long,  when  the  four  rules  are  quite  opened  ; 
and  hut  one  foot,  when  they  are  folded  together.  ? 

On  the  firff  face  of  this  rod,  marked  4,  are  placed  two  dia- 

nf  \k°nC  f°r  beCr’  rand  tllC  °ther  for  wine  •  by  means 

•  !\b'nh  he  cofent  aiT  common  veffel  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons  may  be  readily  found,  by  putting  the  rod  in  at 
he  bung-hole  of  the  veffel,  till  it  meets  the  interferon  of 
the  head  of  the  veilel  with  the  ftaves  oppofite  to  the  bung- 
hole.  For  diftmron  of  this  line,  there  is  writ  thereon, 
beer  and  wine  gallons. 

On  the  fecond  face,  5,  are,  a  line  of  inches,  and  the  gauge 
me  ;  which  is  a  line  exprefiing  the  areas  of  circles,  whole 
diameters  are  the  correfpondent  inches  in  ale  gallons.  At 
the  beginning  is  writ,  ale  area. 

On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three  feales  of  lines;  the  firff,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  writ  hogjhead ,  is  for  finding  how  many 
gallons  there  is  m  a  hogfhead,  when  it  is  not  full,  lying  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  fecond  line,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  writ  i?.  L.  fignifying  a  butt  lying,  is  for  the 
lame  ufe  as  that  for  the  hogfhead.  The  third  line  is  to  find 
bow  much  liquor  is  wanting  to  fill  up  a  butt  when  it  is  hand¬ 
ing  :  at  the  ends  of  it  is  wrote  B.  S.  fignifying  a  butt  /land¬ 
ing.  Half  way  the  fourth  face  of  the  gauging-rod ,  7,  are 
feales  nf  Imps  in  Ur. A  _ •  r  .  ■  . 


three  feales  of  lines,  to  find  the  wants  in  a  firkin,  kilderkin, 
and  barrel,  lymg  with  their  areas  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
They  are  diffinguifhed  by  letters  F.  K.  B .  fignifying  a  firkin 
kilderkm,  and  barrel.  0  J  0  *  Jir tun, 

Ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  the  Gaugin  G-Rod.  —  To  find 

end  °f  aVeffeljn  beer,°r  wine  gaIlons?  Put  the  brafed 

end  of  the  gauging-rod  into  the  bung  hole  of  the  cafk,  with 

thediagonallmes  upwards  ;  and  thruff  the  brafed  end  to  the 

meeting  of  the  head  and  ffaves :  Then,  with  chalk  make  a 

mark  on  the  middle  of  the  bung-hole  of  the  veffel  -  and 

alfo  on  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  rod,  right  againft,  or’ over 

and  fta°v  s"’  TU™  ^  **  !S  thruft  ho-e  to  the  head 
Thun  the  §auSing~rod  to  the  other  end  of 
the  veffel,  and  thruft  the  braled  end  home  to  the  end  as  be- 

with^hfif  ^  mfrk  madeLon  tbe  gauging-rod  come  even 
thruft  to  t^ark.madeJnthf  bung-hole,  when  the  rod  was 
thruft  to  the  other  end  ;  which  if  it  be,  the  mark  made  on 

contdentSofathme%Wi  k  ^  ^  W  lineS’  fhew  the  whole 
content  of  the  cafk  m  beer  or  wine  gallons. 

JhC  ?ark  Tade  ?n  the  bung-hole,  be  not  right  againft 
that  made  on  the  rod,  when  you  put  it  the  other  way  ;  "then 
right  againft  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole,  make  an¬ 
ther  on  the  diagonal  lines  :  and  the  divifion  on  the  diagonal 
line,  between  the  two  chalks,  will  fhew  the  veilel’s  whole 
content  in  beer  or  wine  gallons. 

Thu se.gr.  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a  velTel  be  i?,  inches  four 
tenths,  its  content  in  beer  gallons  will  be  near  51,  and  in 
wine  gallons  62.  J  3  JU 

Ifa  veffel  be  open,  as  a  half-barrel,  tun,  or  Conner 

meafure  from  the  middle  on  one  fide,  to  the  head  alrd  fta.et 

hb  ,f38fir!Chr  tbe  diagonal  line  gives  122  beer  gallons - 
half  of  which,  viz.  61,  is  the  ,c0ntent0ftheopenhalfgtubnS* 

If  you  have  a  large  veffel,  as  a  tun  or  copper,  and  the  dia- 
gonal  line  taken  hy  a  long  ruie,  prove  70  inches ;  the  content 
of  that  veffel  may  be  found  thus  : 

Every  inch  at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal  line  call 
ten  inches.  Thus,  ten  inches  become  100  inches  ;  and  everv 

S1.*oo0o  gaaf.±rCal,,00gall0nSi  “d 

Exam,  at  44.8  inches,  on  the  diagonal  beer-line  Jc 
gallons  fo  that  4  inches  48  parts,  now  called  44  ’inches  8 
tenths,  is  juft  two  tenths  of  a  gallon,  now  called  200  gallons 
fo  alfo,  if  the  diagonal  line  be  76  inches  and  7  tenths  a  clofe 
cafk,  of  fuch  diagonal,  will  hold  1000  beer  gallons  •’  but  an 
open  cafk  but  half  fo  muc h,viz.  500  beer  gallons. 

Uje  of  the  Gaug  e -Line.  —  To  find  the  content 
lindrical  veffel  in  ale  gallons:  feek  the  diameter  of  theTfla 

is  t 

of  r 

.trSlVonrbafeh2VShes0f  32  °6’  and 

ale  gallons  ?  ‘  h  *  what  ls  the  c°ment  in 

^A^Ta^ffon100116?  un  gauge -line,  is  one  gallon,  and 

gives  ,  l  n  Wf1Ch  mu  uPbecl  by  32.06,  the  length, 

gives  55.944,  gallons  for  the  content  of  the  veffel. 

Tbe 
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of  inches;  and 

rio-ht  againft  it  on  the  gauge-line,  you  will  find  1.7+5 >  •  “  “ 
one  third  of  it,  which  is  .580,  and  fet  rt  down  tw  ee  feek 

22  inches,  the  head  diameter,  and  againft  it  you  will  find  on 

the  game-line  1.356;  one  third  of  which  added  to  twice 
580,  gives  1.6096;  which  multiplied  by  the  length  32.0  , 
the  product  will  be  51.603776,  the  content  in  ale  ga! Ions 
Note,  this  operation  fuppofes,  that  the  aforefaid  hogfh 
in  the  figure  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid.  . 

The  ufe  of  the  lines  on  the  two  other  faces  of  the  rod,  is 
very  eafy  ;  you  need  only  put  it  down  right  into  the  bung- 
hole  (if  the  veflel  you  defire  to  know  the  quantity  ot  ale 
gallons  contained  therein  be  lying)  to  the  oppofite  Itaves  ; 
and  then,  where  the  furface  of  the  liquor  cuts  any  one  of 
the  lines  appropriated  to  that  veflel,  will  be  the  num  er  o 
gallons  contained  in  that  veflel. 

The  defeription  and  ufe  of  Everard  s  Hiding  rule  for  gauging , 
fee  under  the  article  Sliding-J?h/£. 

GAUGING-^;  fee  the  article  Gauging. 

GAULISH  Language  ;  feeRoMAN,  and  French. 
GAUNT,  an  old  word  for  lean,  or  lank.  —  Thus  we  fay,  a 
gaunt  bellied  or  light-bellied  horfe,  when  his  belly  lhrinks 
up  towards  his  flanks. 

GAUNTLET,  fee  the  article  Gantlet. 

GAURES,  or  rather  Gavres,  or  Gab  res;  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Gabres. 

GAWZE,  in  commerce,  a  very  thin,  flight,  tranfparent 
kind  of  fluff,  wove  fometimes  of  filk,  and  fometimes  only 

of  thread.  See  Stuff.  f 

To  warp  the  filk  for  making  of  gawze ,  they  ufe  a  kind  of 
mill,  upon  which  the  filk  is  wound  :  this  mill  is  a  wooden 
machine,  about  fix  foot  high ;  having  an  axis  perpendicu¬ 
larly  placed  in  the  middle  thereof,  with  fix  large  wings,  on 
which  the  filk  is  wound  from  off  the  bobbins,  by  the  axis 
turning  round. 

When  all  the  filk  is  on  the  mill,  they  ufe  another  inftru- 
ment,  to  wind  it  off  again  on  to  two  beams  :  this  done,  the 
filk  is  paffed  through  as  many  little  beads  as  there  are  threads 
of  filk  j  and  thus  rolled  on  another  beam,  to  fupply  the 
loom. 

The  gawze  loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common  wea¬ 
vers,  through  it  has  feveral  appendages  peculiar  thereto.  See 
Loom. 

There  are  figured  gawzes ;  fome  with  flowers  of  gold  and 
filver,  on  a  filk  ground  :  thefe  laft  are  chiefly  brought  from 
China. 

G  A  Y  A  C,  fee  the  article  Guaiacum. 

G  A  Z  F.- Hound,  fee  the  article  Hound. 

GAZETTE*,  a  news-paper,  or  printed  account  of  the 
tranfadlions  of  divers  countries,  in  a  loofe  fheet,  or  half  fheet. 
See  Journal. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  Gazetta ,  a  kind  of  coin,  formerly 
current  at  Venice ;  which  was  the  ordinary  price  of  the  firffc 
news-papers  printed  there :  though  others  derive  it,  by.  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  the  Hebrew  izgad ,  which  fignifies  nuntius ,  a 
meffenger ;  but  this  etymology  is  too  much  forced. 

We  fay,  the  London  Gazette ,  Paris  Gazette ,  Gazette  a  la 
main ,  &c.  —  Gazettes ,  which  moft  people  look  on  as  trifles, 
are  by  fome  held  the  moft  difficult  kind  of  compofitions  that 
have  appeared.  They  require  a  very  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  the  languages,  and  all  the  terms  thereof;  a  great  fa¬ 
cility,  and  command  of  writing,  and  relating,  things  clean¬ 
ly,  and  in  a  few  words. 

To  write  a  Gazette ,  a  man  Ihould  be  able  to  fpeak  of  war 
both  by  land,  and  fea  ;  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
thing  relating  to  geography,  the  hiftory  of  the  time,  and 
that°of  the  noble  families :  with  the  feveral  interefts  of  prin¬ 
ces,  the  fecrets  of  courts,  and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
all  nations. 

Vigneul  de  Marville  recommends  a  fet  of  Gazettes  well  wrote, 
as  the  fitteft  books,  for  the  inftruction  of  young  perfons, 
coming  into  the  world. 

The  firft  Gazette  publifhed  in  thefe  parts,  is  faid  to  have  been 
that  of  Paris,  begun  in  the  year  1631,  by  Theophraft  Re- 
naudot,  a  phyfician  .of  Montpelier,  in  his  office  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  1 

GAZONS,  in  fortification,  turfs,  or  pieces  of  frefh  earth 
covered  with  grafs,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a^  foot 
long,  and  half  a  foot  thick :  to  line  or  face  the  outfide  of 
works  made  of  earth,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fame,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  mouldering. 

GEERS,  a  general  term  for  trappings,  harnefs,  and  all  other 
things,  that  belong  to  draught-horfes,  or  oxen. 
GEHENNA,  Tuna.,  a  feripture  term,  which  has  given 
fome  pain  to  the  criticks.  It  occurs  in  St.  Matthew  v.  22. 
29,  30.  x.  28.  xviii.  g.  xxiii.  15,  33.  Mark  ix.  43,  45, 
47.  Luke  xii.  5.  James  iii.  6. 

The  authors  of  the  Louvain,  and  Geneva  verfions,  retain  the 
word  Gehenna ,  as  it  ftands  in  the  Greek;  the  like  does  M. 
Simon  :  the  Englifh  tranflators  render  it  by  hell ,  and  hell- 


fire  ;  and  the  like  do  the  tranflators  of  Mons,  and  father 

Bouhours.  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  gchinnom ,  *.  e.  val¬ 
ley  of  Hinnom.  In  that  valley,  which  was  near  Jerufalcm, 
there  was  a  place  named  Tophet ,  where  fome  Jews  facri- 
ficed  their  children  to  Moloch,  by  making  them  pafs  through 
the  fire.  King  Joiias,  to  render  this  place  for  ever  abomi¬ 
nable,  made  a  cloaca,  or  common-fhore  thereof,  where  all 
the  filth  and  carcafles  in  the  city  were  caft. 

The  Jews  obferve  further,  that  there  was  a  continual  fire 
kept  up,  to  burn  and  confume  thofe  carcafles;  for  which 
rcafon,  as  they  had  no  proper  term  in  their  language,  to  lig- 
nify  hell ,  they  made  ufe  of  that  of  gehenna ,  or  gehinnom ,  to 
denote  a  fire  unextinguifhable. 

GELALEAN  Calandar ,  fee  the  article  C  a  le  n  d  a  r. 
GELATINOUS,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
approaching  the  glutinous  confidence  of  a  jelly. 

GELD,  or  Gild,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  a  muldl,  or  com- 
penfation  for  a  crime,  or  delinquency.  See  Gild,  and 
U  N  G  E  L  D. 

Hence,  wergild  was  antiently  ufed  for  the  value  or  price  of  a 
man  flain  ;  orfgild ,  cf  a  beaft,  *  &c. 

*  Et  fint  quieti  de  Geldis,  &  Danegeldis ,  Horngeldis ,  &  Fort - 
geldis,  &  de  Blodzvita  &  Flitnxiia,  &  Leir'wita,  &  Heing- 
q_vita,  &  Freminefeuda,  fcf  Werdpeni,  &  Amerpeni,  &  Hun- 
dredpeni,  &  Folingponi.  Charta  Ric.  II.  Priorat.  de  Hat- 
land  in  Devon. 


Foot-  Gel  d, 
Horn-G  eld, 
JVood-G  ELD, 


} 


fee  the  articles 


f 

1 


Fo  o  t -Geld. 
H  O  R  Vi -Geld. 
Wood -Geld. 


or 
regard 


G  E  L  D  A  B  L  E,  fee  the  article  Gildable. 

GELDING,  the  operation  of  caftrating,  and  particularly 
horfes.  See  Castration. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  horfe  thus  caftrated  ; 
or  whofe  tefticles  are  cut  out,  to  difable  him  from  being  a 
ftallion.  See  Horse. 

In  gelding  of  horfes,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  age,  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  the  ftate  of  the  moon. —  For  the  firft, 
if  it  be  a  colt,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  nine, 
fifteen  days  old,  if  the  tefticles  be  come  down  ;  in 
the  fooner  he  is  gelt ,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  growth, 
fhape,  and  courage ;  though  a  horfe  may  be  gelded  at  any 
age,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  cure.  —  As  for  the  fecond,  the 
beft  time  is  about  April,  or  May  ;  or  elfe  about  the  latter 
end  of  September. — For  the  third,  the  wane  of  the  moon  is 
preferred  as  the  fitteft  time. 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  thus:  the  beaft  being  caft  on 
fome  foft  place,  the  operator  takes  the  tefticles  between  his 
fore  and  great  finger  ;  flits  the  cod,  and  preffes  out  the  ftones  ; 
then  with  a  pair  of  nippers  made  very  fmooth,  either  of  fteel, 
box,  or  brazil,  claps  the  firings  of  the  ftones  between  them, 
very  near  to  where  the  ftones  are  fet  on ;  and  preffes  them  fo 
hard,  that  there  may  be  no  flux  of  the  blood  ;  then  fears 
away  the  ftone  with  a  thin  drawing  cauterizing  iron,  made 
red  hot. 

This  done,  he  takes  a  hard  plafter,  made  of  wax,  rofin,  and 
wafhed  turpentine  melted  together,  and  melts  it  on  the  head 
of  the  firings  with  the  hot  iron ;  and  afterwards  fears  the 
firings,  and  melts  more  of  the  falve,  till  there  is  a  good 
thicknefs  of  the  falve  laid  on  the  firings. 

This  being  done  to  one  ftone,  the  nippers  are  loofened,  and 
the  like  is  done  to  the  other ;  and  the  two  flits  of  the  cod  fil¬ 
led  with  white  fait ;  and  the  out-fide  of  the  cod  anointed 
with  hogs  greafe :  and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him 
in  a  warm  liable,  without  tying  him  up. 

If  he  fwells  much  in  his  cod,  or  Iheath,  they  chafe  him  up 
and  down,  and  make  him  trot  an  hour  in  a  day ;  and  he 
foon  recovers. 

GELOSGOPY,  Geloscopia,  a  kind  of  divination,  drawn 
from  laughter :  or,  a  knowledge  of  any  perfon’s  charadter, 
and  qualities,  acquired  from  the  confideration  of  his  laugh¬ 
ter.  See  Ph  y si  o  g  n o  m  y. 

GEM,  or  Gem  m,  Gemma,  a  common  name  for  all  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  or  jewels.  See  Precious  Stones. 

Among  gems ,  the  principal  are  the  diamond,  ruby,  fapphire, 
emerald,  turcoife,  opal,  agat,  cryftal,  &c.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article.  Diamond,  Ruby,  Sapphire,  Eme¬ 
rald,  b'c.  Pearls  are  alfo  ranked  among  gems  ;  though 
not  ftones.  See  Pearl. 

Several  authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  relate  wonders  of 
the  virtues,  and  medicinal  properties  of  gems :  but  their  repu¬ 
tation,  in  this  refpedl,  is  now  not  a  little  fallen  ;  and  many 
even  deny  them  any  virtue  at  all.  Yet  are  the  fragments  of 
fuch  ftones  Hill  preferved  by  the  phyficians,  in  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  compofitions  ;  and  there  are  feveral  chymi- 
cal  preparations  made  of  them. 

In  effedl,  as  feveral  perfons  of  the  greateft  candour  and  ex¬ 
perience,  have  related  fome  confiderable  effedts  of  certain 
gems,  on  their  own  particular  obfervations  ;  and,  as  it  is  no 
ways  improbable  that  fome  of  the  fofter  ftones  may  have  con¬ 
fiderable  operations  on  the  human  body  ;  it  might  be  impru¬ 
dent  indiferiminately  to  exclude  them  from  any  medicinal 
virtue  at  all. 

When 


GEM 

When  much  the  greateft  part  of  their  traditionary  qualities 
are  fet  afide  as  fabulous  5  there  will  ftill  remain  fome,  on  as 
real,  and  well  warranted  a  footing,  as  many  of  our  other 
medicines. 

On  fuch  confiderations*  Mr.  Boyle  was  induced  to  give  us 
a  treatife  of  the  origin  and  ’virtues  <f  gems  ;  the  purport 
whereof  is  to  make  appear,  that  fuch  ftones  were  originally 
in  a  fluid  ftate,  or  made  up  of  fuch  fubftances  as  were  for¬ 
merly  fluid  3  and  that  many  of  their  general  virtues  are  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  the  mixture  of  metalline,  and  other  mi¬ 
neral  fubftances  ufually  incorporated  with  them  3  while  the 
great  variety,  and  the  particular  efficacy  of  their  virtues  a- 
rife  from  fome  happy  concurrent  eircumftances  of  that  com¬ 
mixture  ;  e.  gr.  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  impregnating  li¬ 
quor,  the  proportion  wherein  it  is  mixed  with  the  petrefoent 
juice,  and  the  like. 

To  lupport  this  hypothefis  of  the  virtues  of  gems ,  he  lhews 
that  leveral  of  them  are  not  Ample  concretions  of  any  pe- 
trefcent  liquors,  but  confift  alio  of  other  mineral  adventi¬ 
tious  parts ;  which  he  argues  from  the  feparablenefs  of  fuch 
iubftances  in  fome  ftones,  the  fpecific  gravity  in  others,  and 
the  different  waters  or  tindfures  to  be  met  with  in  gems  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  as  rubies,  fapphires,  granates,  and  even  dia¬ 
monds  3  of  which  fome  are  yellow,  iome  of  other  colours, 
and  fome  green,  almoft  like  emeralds. 

There  may  therefore  be  in  fome  gents,  numberlefs  adventi¬ 
tious  corpufcles  :  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  fome 
of  thefe  corpufcles  may  be  indued  with  feveral  properties  and 
medicinal  virtues  :  there  is  a  great  difference  among  thefe 
impregnating  particles,  and  probably  a  greater  variety  than 
known  by  us  5  and  laftly,  many  gems  are  very  richly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  thefe  particles  :  why,  then,  may  not  they 
exert  fome  power  ?  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  diredtly 
alledged,  in  behalf  of  gems. 

The  ftrefs  of  what  is  objedfed  againft  them,  is,  that  the  mi¬ 
neral  fubftances  they  contain,  are  fo  clofely  locked  up,  that 
they  can  communicate  nothing  to  the  body,  and  fo  can  have 
no  medicinal  operation,  being  unconquerable  by  fo  fmall  a 
heat,  as  that  of  the  ftomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
See  Digestion. 

Which  objedtion  might  be  plaufible  enough  to  prevent  one’s 
afcribing  any  medicinal  virtues  to  them  a  priori  3  but  can 
conclude  nothing  againft  what  is  warranted  by  fo  many  fadts, 
and  obfervations  3  efpecially,  when  there  are  feveral  parti¬ 
culars,  that  obviate  this  objedtion. 

For,  a  vigorous  loadftone,  though  frequently  harder  than 
many  gems,  is  known  to  emit  copious  effluvia  :  and  there  are 
many  which  have  been  found  to  have  a  manifeft  and  incon¬ 
venient  operation  on  the  human  body,  by  being  wore  in  the 
pocket,  or  long  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Boyle  has  found 
divers  tranfparent  pebbles,  which,  when  cut,  would  refemble 
.  diamonds,  that  might  be  immediately  brought  to  emit  copi¬ 
ous,  and  ftrong-fcented  fleams.  And  if  electrical  attradtions 
be  owing  to  the  effluvia  of  bodies  excited  by  rubbing  3  very 
flight  alterations  may  fuffice  to  procure  expirations  from 
tranfparent  gems,  many  of  which  are  eledtrical,  and  even 
the  hardeft  of  all,  viz.  diamonds  3  one  of  which  Mr.  Boyle 
kept  by  him,  which  upon  a  little  fridtion  would  attradl  very 
vigoroufly.  See  Magnet,  Effluvia,  Electricity, 
Diamond,  &c. 

To  that  part  of  the  objedtion,  which  pretends  gems  not  to 
be  digeftible  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  digeftion  of  things  in  the 
ftomach  isowing  to  heat:  nor  is  it  proved,  that  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  can  have  no  operation  on  the  body,  without  being  di- 
gefted,  i.  e.  in  paffing  through  it,  without  undergoing  any 
fenfible  change  of  bulk,  figure,  &c.  as  gems,  when  fwallow- 
ed,  are  fuppofed  to  do. 

For  fome  chemifts  make  a  kind  of  bullets  of  regulus  of  an¬ 
timony,  which  they  call  pillules  perpetuus,  becauie  when  they 
have  performed  their  operation  in  the  body,  and  are  caft 
forth  with  the  excrements,  they  may  be  applied  again  and 
again  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Nor  do  we  know,  what  analogy 
there  may  be  between  fome  juices  in  the  body*  and  thofe  mi¬ 
neral  parts  which  impregnate  gems  :  for  though  oculus  mundi 
be  reckoned  among  the  rare  gems ,  yet  if  one  of  the  beft 
fort,  be,  for  a  while,  kept  in  common  water,  it  will  undergo 
an  alteration,  obvious  to  the  eye. 

Add  that  Mr.  Boyle  has,  without  heat,  obtained  a  manifeft 
tindlure  from  feveral  hard  bodies,  and  even  from  a  tranfpa¬ 
rent  fort  of  gems,  by  means  of  a  faint  liquor,  diftilled  from 
a  vegetable  fubftance,  as  harmlefs,  and  as  plentifully  eaten 
as  bread.  And  whether  fome  juices  of  the  body,  affifted 
by  the  natural  heat  thereof,  may  not  ferve  for  menftrua  to 
fome  gems,  we  will  not  fay  3  but  even  the  natural  heat  of  a 
human  ftomach,  nay  perhaps  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  ’may  be  able,  though  not  to  digeft  precious  ftones,  yet 
to  fetch  out  fome  of  their  virtues  :  for  it  is  certain,  it  makes 
a  fenfible  alteration  in  the  hardeft  fort  of  them :  witnefs  a 
diamond  of  Mr.  Boyle’s,  whofe  electrical  faculty  might  be 
excited  without  rubbing,  only  by  a  languid  degree  of  ad¬ 
ventitious  heat :  and  another,  which,  by  means  of  water, 
made  a  little  more  than  luke  warm,  might  be  brought  to 
fhine  in  the  dark.  See  Phosphorus. 
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-Laftly,  if  it  be  yet  objected,  that  it  is  hot  likely  gems  fhould 
part  with  any  effluvia,  or  portions  of  themfelves,  inafmueh 
as  they  lofe  none  of  their  weight:  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  antimonial  glafs  and  cup  imbue  wine  and  other  liquors, 
with  a  ftrong  emetic  quality,  without  undergoing  any  fenfi¬ 
ble  diminution  of  weight.  Add,  that  though  common  wa¬ 
ter  be  not  allowed  a  menftruum  fit  to  draw  any  thing  front 
mercury  ;  yet,  both  Helmont,  and  others  inform  us,  that  a 
large  quantity  of  it  being  kept  a  day  or  two  upon  a  fmall 
proportion  of  that  drug,  will  acquire  a  virtue  of  killing 
worms  3  though  the  mercury  fetains  its  former  weight.  See 

Mercury. 

Gem,  Gemma,  in  botany*  an  eye.  See  Gemma. 

GEMARA*,  orGHEMARA,  the  fecond  part  of  the  Baby- 
Ionic  Talmud.  SeeTAiMuD. 

*  The  word  Gemara,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  denote 

a  fupplement  ;  but,  in  ftrifinefs,  it  rather  fignihes  comple¬ 
ment,  perfection  ;  being  formed  of  the  Chaldee  Gemar, 
ox  Ghemar ,  tofinilh,  perfect,  or  compleat  any  thing. 

The  Rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch,  Amply  the  Laiv.  The  firft: 
part  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  only  an  explication  of  that 
law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  particular  cafes,  with  the 
decifions  of  the  antient  Rabbins  thereon,  they  call  the 
Mifchna,  i.  e.  fecond  law  :  and  the  fecond  part,  which  is  a 
more  extenfive  and  ample  explication  of  the  fame  law,  and 
a  collection  of  decifions  of  the  Rabbins  pofterior  to  the 
Mifchna,  they  call  Gemara,  q.  d.  perfection,  completion, 
finifhing  3  by  reafon  they  efteem  it  the  finifhing  of  the  law, 
or  an  explication,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  further  to 
be  defired.  See  Mischna. 

The  Gemara  is  ufually  called  Amply  Talmud,  the  common 
name  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  there  are 
two  Gemara’s,  or  Talmuds  5  that  of  Jerufalem,  and  that  of 
Babylon:  though  in  ftrictnefs,  the  Gemara  is  only  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mifchna,  given  by  the  Jewifh  doctors  in  their 
fchools :  much  as  the  commentaries  of  Our  fchool  divines  on 
St.  Thomas,  or  the  mafter  of  the  fentences,  are  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  thofe  authors. 

A  commentary,  Monf.  Tillemont  obferves,  was  wrote  on 
the  Mifchna,  by  one  Jochanan,  whom  the  Jews  place  about 
the  erid  of  the  fecond  century  :  but  Fa.  Morin  proves  from 
the  work  itfelf,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks,  that 
it  was  not  wrote  till  the  time  of  Heraclius,  about  the  year 
620  :  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud  of 
Jerufalem,  which  the  Jews  do  not  ufe  or  efteem  much,  by 
reafon  of  its  obfeurity.  1 

They  fet  a  much  greater  value  ori  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud  of 
Babylon,  begun  by  one  Afa  5  difeohtinued  for  feventy-three 
years,  on  occafion  of  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  and  Pex- 
fians3  and  finifhed  by  one  Jofa,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
venth  century. 

Though  the  name  Talmud,  in  its  latitude,  includes  both  the 
Mifchna,  and  the  two  Gemara’s  5  yet  is  it  properly  that  of 
Afa  and  Jofa  alone  which  is  meant  under  that  name. 

This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their  other  writings  ;  and  eVeri 
fet  it  on  a  level  with  feripture  itfelf :  in  effect,  they  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  the  word  of  God,  derived  by  tradition  from  Mofes, 
and  preferved  without  interruption  to  their  time. —  Ra.  Je- 
huda,  and  afterwards  R.  Jochanan,  R.  Afa,  and  R.  jofa 
fearing  the  traditions  fhould  be  loft  in  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews,  collected  them  into  the  Mifchna  and  Gemara.  See 
Tradition. 

GEM  ATRIA*,  or  Gametria,  the  firft  kind  of  artifi¬ 
cial  cabbala,  ufed  by  the  Jews.  See  Cabbala. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew 

formed  by  corruption  of  the  Greek  Tuoy.zr<>tct>  * 

Gematria  is  a  geometrical,  or  arithmetical  method  of  ex 
plaining  words  3  whereof  there  are  two  kinds-  the  firft 
bearing  a  more  immediate  relation  to  arithmetic  :  and  the 
latter,  to  geometry. 

The  firjl  confifts,  in  taking  the  numerical  value  of  each 
letter  in  a  word,  or  pbrafe  5  and  giving  it  the  fenfe  of  fome 
other  word  whofe  numerical  letters,  taken  after  the  fame 
manner,  make  the  fame  fum.— For  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
neither  the  Hebrews,  nor  Greeks,  have  any  other  numeral 
figures,  befide  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  L  e  t  t  e  r 
and  Character.  * 

Thus,  a  cabbalift,  taking  the  two  firft  words  in  Genefic 
N“0  rVtPjTQ,  and  by  addition  getting  the  fum  total  of 
all  the  numbers,  figmfied  by  thofe  letters  ;  finds  that  thefe 
two  words  figmfy  the  fame  as  thofe  other  three 
:  N-Oa  iron  For,  as  to  the  firft  j  a,  is  2  3  200  v  , 

3°°  >  ’’  10 i  4°°i  3,  23  “1*  2003  and  tf,  i-  which* 
together  make  1116.  And  as  to  the  latter  ;  3  fienifies  2  * 

n,  200  5 IK,  is n,  5;  h  50;  3003  n,  Si 

Which  fummed  up.  yield 
Whence  the  cabbalift  concludes,  K13  n»»N*n  m  the  be 

h‘  crm,ed  ■'  lhe  &me  thing  as  nl'tOT 

11  was  "‘“ted  at  the  beginning  of  the  near  ■  and  ac 
cordmgly,  the  received  opinion  of  ,h%  clbbalidC  ut  that  £ 
world  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  Month  Thifri, 
which  was  antiemly  the  firft  month  in  the  year,  and  anfwers 
to  our  nr  ft  month  in  autumn,  viz ,  September^ 
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So,  again,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  Gen.: xhx,  1 0.  the  words 
riTlty  80*  are  underftood  of  the  Meffiah  ;  by  reafon  th  y 
make  the  fame  number  with  7TO»,  which  figmfies  the 

The  Second  kind  o (Gematria  is  much  more  obfcure,  and  dif 
ficult  •  and  accordingly  lefs  ufed :  it  is  employed  in  feeking 
for  abftrufe,  and  hidden  interpretations  in  the  dimeniions  and 
parts  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  fcripture,  by  dividing, 
multiplying,  &c.  thofe  meafures  by  each  other.—Of  this  we 
Hiall  eive  an  example  from  fome  chriftian  cabbalifts. 

The  "fcripture  fays,  that  Noah’s  ark  was  300  cubits  long, 
co  wide,  and  30  high  :  now,  the  cabbalift  takes  the  length 
for  the  bafis  of  his  operations;  300,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  letter  V  ;  which  length,  divided  by  the  height 
o0  gives  the  quotient  10  :  the  Hebrew  charader  whereor 
is  \  to  be  placed  on  the  right  fide  of  He  then  divides 
the  fame  length  by  the  width,  50;  the  quotient  whereof  6, 
is  expreffed  by  a  1  ;  which  being  placed  on  the  left  hde 
of  t£?,  makes,  together  with  the  other  two  letters,  the  name 
Jesus,  —  Thus,  by  the  rules  of  the  Cabbala,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  is  no  falvation,  but  in  Jefus  Chrift ;  as,  at 
the  deluge,  no  perfon  was  faved  but  thofe  in  the  ark. 

After  the  like  manner,  is  the  fame  name  found  in  the 
dimenfions  of  Solomon’s  temple. — But  it  is  rather  an  injury, 
than  an  advantage  to  the  chriftian  religion,  to  fupport  it  by 
fuch  frivolous  evidences. 

GEMELLES,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  bars  by  pairs,  or 
couples,  in  a  coat  of  arms. — He  beareth  gules  on  a  chevron 
argent,  three  bars  gemelles  fable,  by  the  name  of  Throg¬ 
morton.  See  Bar. 

GEMELLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  called  alfo 
biceps  externus ,  as  having  two  heads. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.) 
fig.  1.  n.  26.  fig.  6.  n.  14.  fig.  7.  n.  13.  13.  13.  13.  See 
alfo  the  article  Biceps. 

One  of  the  heads  of  this  mufcle  rifes  tendinous  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula  ;  whence  palling 
between  the  mufcles  to  the  back  part  of  the  humerus,  it 
joins  the  other  head  ;  and  both  run  together  to  their  infertion 
at  the  ancon  or  tip  of  the  elbow. 

Th t  gemellus  is  the  firft  extenfor  of  the  cubit ;  and  is  by  many 
reckoned  two  diftindt  mufcles  ;  the  firft  called  longus ,  the 
latter  brevis. 

GEMINATED  Column ,  fee  the  article  Column. 

GEMINI,  inaftronomy,  the  twins',  a  conft.ellation,  or  fign 
of  the  Zodiac ;  the  third  in  order ;  reprefenting  Caftor  and 
Pollux.  See  Sign,  and  ConstellAt ion. 

The  ftars  in  the  fign  Gemini ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  24  ; 
in  Tycho’s  29;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  89.  The  order, 
names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof,  are 
as  follow: 

Names  and  fituatkns  of  the  ~  Longitude. 

A":  r  Q  1  „ 

That  preced.  Caflor’s  foot,  H26  37  24 

27  13  25 


5n  preced.  foot  of  Caftor 


27  54  29 

28  5  24 

28  18  11 

28  30  25 

29  6  43 

29  23  55 
29  33  5 

00  O  Q 


10 


Subfeq.  in  the  fame  foo£ 


*5 


In  extrem.  of  Caftor’s  hind  foot. 


20 


39 

35 


o  5 
0  6 
o  58  10 

1  38  3° 
1  54  12 


25 

Lucid  foot  of  Pollux 


In  Caftor’s  upper-knee 
3° 


In  extrem.  of  Pollux’s  hind  foot 


2 

2 

2 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

5 

6 
6 

7 


Latitude. 


o 

o 

o 


9  43 

*3  3° 
28  20 

19  16 

23  4 

38  l9 
27  46 

50  57 

20  7 
6  16 

46  18 

24  39 

48  34 
48  2 

36  37 

30  22 
35  25 
3*  48 
52  53 
2  57 


12  19  A 
9  50  B 
o  21  05  A 
o  28  05  A 

°  57  59  E 

o  32  35  A 
o  56  00  A 
o  32  20  B 
o  18  48  B 
o  11  25  B 

o  3  40  B 
o  8  05  A 
o  51  22  A 
1  42  18  A 
o  32  25  A 


2  32  13  A 
2  50  09  A 
06  03  A 


P 

CTQ 

D 


1 

7 

5 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

2 


22  33  A 
29  15  A 

28  26  A 

46  30  B 
48  39  A 
14  57  A 

47  °5  B 


47 

4 


19  A 
50  B 
2  43  B 
27  34  A 
1  30  B 


4 

8 

8 

7 

7 

V 

4 

7  8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3 

7  8 
7 

7 

7 

4 
7 

7  8 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

2*  3 

6 

7 

5 


5  52  00  B 

5  51  40  B 
9  50  24  A 
10  07  57  A 
10  20  13  A 


6 

6  7 
7 

5  4 
7 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
flans. 

35 

In  Caftor’s  fore-arm 
That  preced.  Pollux’s  knee 
40 

In  the  heel  of  Pollux’s  hind- foot 


In  Caftor’s  thigh 
In  hind-knee  of  Pollux 

45 

In  Caftor’s  groin 

In  fore-arm  of  Caftor 

Loweft  in  Caftor’s  loins 
50 


Longitude 
erz  . 


7 

6 

8 

7 

8 


41 

47 

5 

37 

9 


5 

3° 

48 

39 

46 


9  8 

8  53 

9  2 
9  52  20 

10  3 9  4° 


19 

7 

13 


10  42  25 
12  11  13 
9  53 
34  3° 
9 


1 1 

1 1 

12 


12 


12 

1$ 


3 


8 


Latitude. 

O  t  rt 

6  45  5°  A 
10  58  25  B 

9  31'  38  A 

1  11  15  A 

2  29  09  B 


J3 

21 

5 1 

6 

13 

13 

A 

6  7 

Upper  in  Caftor’s  loins 

12 

33 

46 

2 

29 

56 

B 

5 

That  againft  Pollux’s  leg 

14 

27 

14 

5 

40 

37 

A 

5 

.  55 

In  Pollux’s  groin 

14 

1 1 

20 

0 

13 

07 

A 

3 

In  Pollux’s  belly 

14 

49 

39 

1 

40 

58 

A 

6  7 

That  againft  Pollux’s  fide 

14 

32 

05 

2 

55 

41 

B 

5  6 

*4 

49 

33 

0 

5° 

57 

B 

7  8 

14 

23 

25 

5 

31 

06 

B 

7 

60 

B 

In  hind-fhoulder  of  Caftor 

14 

38 

10 

5 

43 

35 

4  5 

South  againft  Pollux’s  fide  1 6  00  45 

Againft  Caftor’s  ear  14  44  46 

North  againft  Pollux’s  fide  16  01  29 

Againft  Caftor’s  hind-fhoulder  15  22  58 

65 

Contiguous  thereto,  but  moreS.  15  30  51 
Intheheaddftheforemofttwin,Ctf/?0ri5  55  20 

18  18  58 

Preced.  of  4  under  Pollux’s  fide  18  15  24 

Subfeq.  in  Caftor’s  fhoulder  17  01  34 

70 


9 

3 

3 

1 

2 

o 

6 

7 

4 

1 

3 
7 


40 

15 

7 

3° 

5 


15  A 
36  B 
12  B 
14  B 
27  A 


'<* 

6  ? 
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o  11  B 
34  25  A 
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21  25  B 
41  05  B 
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13  25  A 
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4i  55  A 
45  10  B 
29  28  A 
09  23  B 
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5  58  20  B 
10  03  48  B 
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5 
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Over  Caftor’s  head 


16  10  28 
16  23  22 

35  36 
43  29 
20  32 


17 
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Second  under  Pollux’s  fide  19 

75 

Between  the  two  heads  18  17  56 

Over  Pollux’s  hind-fhoulder  19  01  13 

In  the  hind  fhoulder  of  Pollux  19  20  18 

In  the  head  of  Pollux,  and  called  ^  g  , 

by  his  name  5^9 


80 

Over  Pollux’s  head 
Third  under  Pollux’s  fide 

Preced.  of  thofe  that  follow  Pollux 
85 


20  12  59 

l8  20  47 

20  45  53 
20  29  59 

20  55  12 

21  40  57 


02  17  A 
50  21  A 
01  B 
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13  18  13  B 
12  52  49  B 
6  26  15  B 
14  26  B 
47  19  A 
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25  46  B 
24  00  B 
02  23  B 

39  27  B 

57  03  A 


Laft  of  four  under  Pollux’s  fide 
Middle  of  thofe  that  follow  Pollux 


12  or  41  B 
2  40  59  A 
1  57  19  B 

5  44  38  B 
1  21  33  B 
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22  43  34  o  54  41  A 

22  54  28  7  11  26  B 

24  07  46  7  08  01  B 

North  of  thofe  that  follow  Pollux  $  24  35  27  9  27  22  B 

Gemini,  in  anatomy,  two  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  which  arife 
from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifehium,  and  are  inferted  with 
the  pyriformis  into  the  dent  at  the  root  of  the  great  tro¬ 
chanter.  See  Qu adrigeminus. 

GEMMA,  fee  the  article  G  e  m  . 

WGemm^,  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  rock  fait,  or  fait  dug  out 
of  mines.  See  Salt. 

The  name  Gemma  is  applied  hereto,  on  occafion  of  its  luftre, 
and  brilliant ;  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  cryftal. 

The  principal  mines  of  this  fait  are  thofe  of  Wilifca,  in  Po¬ 
land  ;  of  Eperie,  in  Upper  Hungary;  and  of  Cardonna,  in 
Catalonia. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  fait  is  for  the  powdering,  or  pickling 
of  meats,  in  places  deftitute  of  falt-fprings,  & c. 

Gemma,  or  Gem,  among  botanifts,  the  turgid  bud  of  a 
vine*,  or  other  tree,  when  it  is  beginning  to  bear;  called 
a!  [o  0  cuius,  eye.  See  Bud,  Eye,  &c. 

*  G  emir,  a  eft  a  qua  oriens  u-va  fe  ofendit.  Cic.  -de  Sene  ft .  c.  15. 
G  E  M  O  N  I  Ail  Scales  *,  or  gradus  G  EM  on  1 1,  among  the 

Romans,  were  much  the  fame  as  gallows,  or  gibbets  in  Eng¬ 
land.  See  Gal  lows,  and  Gibbet. 

*  Some  fay,  they  were  thus  denominated  from  the  perfon  who 
raifed  them  :  others,  from  the  firft  criminals,  that  iuffered  on 
them  :  others,  from  the  verb  gemo,  I  figh,  or  groan. 

The  gradus  gemonii ,  according  to  Publius  Vidlor,  or  Sextus 
Rufus,  was  a  place  raifed  on  feveral  fteps,  from  whence  they 

precipitated  their  criminals.  Others  reprefent  it  as  a  place 

'  whereon 
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whereon  offenders  were  executed,  and  afterwards  expofed  to 
publickview.  7  hegemonies  fcaU  were  in  the  tenth  region  of 
the  city  near  the  temple  of  Juno.  Camillas  firft  appro- 

r  umit!  5 rP  aCC this  ufe’  in  the  year  of  Rome  35 8* 
OhMOTE,  or  Gemot,  conventus ,  a  Saxon  word,  denot¬ 
ing  a  meeting,  oraffembly*.  See  Mote. 

*  Omnis  homo  pacem  haheat  eundo  ad  Gemotum  &  rediem  de 
Gemoto,  nifi  probatus  fur  fuerit  LL.  Ed.  Conf.  See  Wit- 

TENA. 

C  F  N  mfe’  fe^the  article  OF  A D ^  A t US. 

GaE!r!  NME  ’  or  Gens  d’Armes,  q.  d.  men  of  arms  ; 

luZT  k  a7°ng ,  r  rCnch’  f°r  a  fe,ea  body  of  horfe- 
uards ,  by  reafon  they  fucceeded  the  antient  men  of  arms, 

SeeGWUARrDSedat  *  ^  thence  «Ued  gendarmes 

At  prefent,  the  troops  of  the  king’s  guard  de  corps,  the  muf- 
queteers,  and  light  horfe,  are  reputed  to  belong  to  the  gen 
darmene.  See  Gendarmery.  S 

The  grand  gendarmes,  fometimes' called  fimply  the  gendarmes 
are  a  troop  of  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  abou/2co,  who 

fain  and  oneS  nfTk  ■  The  kin6  »  "heir  Tap 

When  the  kino-  k  ^rimf  Peers>  tbe  captain  lieutenant. 
When  the  king  marches  with  all  his  houfhold  troops,  the 
gens  d  armes  clofe  the  march.  * 

tfaMnotto^©  ^  tbu?derboj^  falling  from  heaven,  with 

°f  SU°  ]Ubet  Zat?S  Jupiter •  There  are  aIfo  £*«s 

niZ^  ?L  ^J*Ueen’  the  dauphin,  &c. 

d  RT’i°r.GENS  D’ARMERIE>  the  French 
RARMeT  particularly  that  of  the  king’s  houfhold.  See  Gen- 

The  Gendarmery, ,  at  prefent,  is  a  body  of  horfe,  confifting 
of  Hxteen  companies,  viXm  the  Scotch  gendarmes  ;  the  En? 
g  lfh  gendarmes;  the  Burgundy  gendarmes ;  and  the  Flemifh 
gendarmes :  which  four  companies  compofe  the  king’s  gens 
d  armes,  or  life-guard.  6  g 

The  other  companies  take  their  names  from  the  princes  who 
command , them,  as  captains,  viz.  the  queen’s  gendarmes; 
the  queen  slight  horfe:  the  dauphin’s  gendarmes;  the  dau- 
phin  s  light  horfe  :  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  gendarmes  •  the 
duke  of  Burgundy’s  light  horfe;  the  duke  of  Orleans’s  gen¬ 
darmes,^.  each  troop  at  a  medium,  confifts,  of  feventv-fix 
gendarmes,  or  light  horfe.  J 

GENDER,  Genus,  in  metaphyficks ;  fee  Genus,  anc 

Kind. 

Gender,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  divifion,  or  diftimftion  of 
nouns  or  names,  according  to  the  different  fexes  of  the  things 
they  denote.  See  Noun.  d 

-  It  has  been  thought  proper,  in  order  to  render  difeourfe  more 
exprefs  and  diliinft,  as  alfo  to  embellifh  it  by  a  variety  of  ter- 
minations,  to  contrive  certain  diverfities  in  adje&ives,  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  fubftantives  they  are  applied  to:  whence,  from 
a  regard  to  that  notable  difference  there  is  between  the  two 
lexes,  all  nouns  fubftantives  have  been  diftinguifhed  into  maf- 
culine,  and  feminine  ;  and  the  nouns  adje6tives  alfo  varied  to 
correfpond  therewith.  See  Adjective. 

But  as  there  was  an  infinity  of  words,  which  had  no  proper  re¬ 
lation,  either  to  theonefex,  or  the  other  ;  they  had  venders 
affigned  them,  rather  out  of  caprice,  than  reafon  :  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  gender  of  a  noun  is  frequently  dubious  and  fluc¬ 
tuating.  See  Masculine,  and  Feminine. 

It  fhould  here  however  be  obferved,  that  this  inftitution  of 
genders  was  not  made  with  defign  and  deliberation,  by  the 
mafters  of  language  ;  but  was  .introduced  by  cuftom  and 
ufage.  At  ill  ft,  there  was  only  a  difference  between  the 
names  of  animals,  when  fpoke  of  males,  and  females  ;  by 
degrees,  the  fame  regulation  was  extended  to  other  things' : 
the  grammarians  have  only  noted  and  allowed,  what  ufage 
had  eftablifhed.  6 

The  oriental  languages  frequently  negleft  the  ufe  of  genders  ; 
and  the  Perfian  language  has  none  at  all,  which  is  no  difad- 
vantage  ;  the  diftin&ion  of  genders  being  in  great  meafure 

ufelefs. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  &c.  generally  content  themfelves  to 
exprefs  the  different  genders  by  different  terminations,  as  bonus 
equus ,  a  good  horfe  ;  bona  equa ,  a  good  mare,  bV.  But  in 
Englifh,  we  frequently  go  further,  and  exprefs  the  difference 
of  fex  by  different  words  :  as  boar,  fow  ;  boy,  girl ;  buck, 
doe;  bull,  cow;  cock,  hen;  dog,  bitch,  bV. 

We  have  only  about  twenty-four  feminines,  diftinguifhed  from 
the  males,  by  the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male 
into  efs  ;  of  which  number  are  abbot,  abbefs ;  count,  coun- 
tefs ;  a£for,  a&refs  ;  heir,  heirefs  ;  prince,  princefs,  bV. 
which  is  all  that  our  language  knows  of  any  thing  Wko  gen- 
ders. 

The  eaftern  languages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  languages  of  the 
weft,  have  only  two  genders  ;  the  mafeuline  and  feminine. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  havelikewife  the  neuter,  common,  and 
the  doubtful  gender  y  and  befide  thefe,  they  have  the  epicene, 
or  promifeuous,  which  under  one  fingle gender  and  termina¬ 
tion  includes  both  the  kinds.  See  Masculine,  Femi¬ 
nine,  Neuter,  Epicene,  bY. 

Gender,  in  geometry. -Geometrical  lines  are  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
to  genders,  claffes,  or  orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
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diinenfions  of  the  equation  that  expre/Tes.  the  relation  between 
their  ordinates,  and  the  abfeiffes.  See  Geometrical  line. 
Gender,  in  botany.  <- 

Gender,  in  mufick,  bV.  S  *ee  i  Genus. 

I  ^p^p^LGGlCA  arbor ,  fee  A  R  b  o  r  . 

A  LOGY*,  a  fer  ies,  or  fucceffion  ot  anceftofs,  Or 
progenitors;  or,  a  fummary  account  of  the  relations,  and 
kindred  of  a  perfon,  or  family,  both  in  the  dire<ft,  and  colla¬ 
teral  lines.  See  Line,  Collateral,  Direct,  De¬ 
gree,  bY. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ysvictAuy/a,  which  is  formed  of  y?.i/&t 
genus,  ptofapia ,  race,  lineage;  and  A  oyQ-,  /ermc,  difeourfe, 
n  <  i vers  chapters,  and  military  orders,  it  is  required  that  the 
can  i  ates  produce  their  genealogy,  to  fhew  that  they  are  noble 
by  fo  many  defeen  ts.  See  D  r  scent. 
enca  ogical-tables ,  genealogical-tree,  genealogical-trunk,  or  co- 
umn,  c  See  Arbor.- — The  genealogical  degrees  are  ufu- 

3  K  rePre'entM  in  circles,  ranged  over,  under,  and  afide  of 
eac  i  ot  ier.  the  antients  had  the  like;  which  they  called 

th^tike*9  Er°m  a  GreCk  word>  Signifying  crown,  garland,  or 

GENERAL,  feme  thing  that  comprehends  all,  or  extends  to 
awhole  genus,  of  kind.  See  Genus,  Universal,  bfc. 

,  e  %,  a  general  rule,  q.  d.  an  univerfal  rule,  a  general  lofs, 
c  a  *s  difputed,  whether  Noah’s  flood  was  general  or  no. 
bee  Deluge. 

All  the  fciences  have  fome  general  principles,  or  axioms.  See 
xioM.  J  general  court  :  general  councils  are  particularly 
called  oecumenical.  See  Oecumenical. 

General  ajjizes , 

General  averments 
General  council , 

General  diet , 

General  fee-tail,  )>  See 

General  geography 
General  gravity , 

General  iJJ'ue , 

General  nature^  .  j  V. 

General  officers,  in  an  army,  are  thofe  who  do  not  only 
command  over  a  fingle  company,  or  regiment ;  but  whole 
ohice,  and  authority  extends  over  a  body  of  feveral  regiments 
of  horle,  and  foot.  See  Officer. 

Such  are  lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  generals  of  the 
none,  of  the  foot ;  paymafter-general,  commifTary- general, 
chirurgeon-general,  mufter-mafter-general,  bV.  See  Com¬ 
missary,  Muster,  bV.  See  alfo  Generalissimo. 

he  teim  is  alfo  now  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  ;  and 
comprehends  fuch  as  may  command,  by  virtue  of  their  rank, 
over  fevera1  bodies  of  forces,  though  all  of  the  fame  kind.— 

In  which  fenfe  brigadiers  are  general  officers ;  notwithftandino- 
that  they  are  attached  to  one  kind  of  forces,  either  infantry! 
or  cavalry.  See  B  R  i  c  a  d  i  e  r. 

The  pay  of  a  lieutenant -general,  when  in  fervice,  is  a  l.  per 
day:  of  a  major  -general,  2  l.  Of  a  brigadier-^™/,  1 1.  ior. 

a  captai n- general,  io  /.  See  Lieutenant-w«^/, 
MAyoR-general,  &c.  > 

W-n,h  officers  in  tbe  law»  in  the  revenues,  bY.  diftin- 

guilhed  by  the  appellation  of  general :  as,  attorney -generaL 
fohcitor -general,  &c.  See  Attorney,  and  Solicitor, 
-receiver  -general,  controller  -general,  &c.  See  Receiver, 
and  Controller. 

General  paufe,  ^  ^  pAUSE. 

General  qualities,  Q  «  J  Quality. 

6 tales- gener al,  r  oee  )  States, 

General  tail,  J  C  Tail 

General  terms,  or  words,  are  fuch  as  exprefs.  or  denote  ... 
neral  ideas.  See  Word,  and  Name.  g 

Ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them,  the  circum 
ftances  of  time,  place,  or  any  other  ideas  that  may  determine 
them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence.  See  Idea. 

y  this  way  of  abftradtion  they  become  capable  of  reprefenti 
more  individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which  having  a  confer 
mity  to  that  abftra£t  idea,  is  of  that  fort.  See  Abstrac 
tion,  Individual,  bY. 

All  things,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  exift,  being  particulars 
,t  might  be  expefled  that  words  Ihoold  be  fo  too  in  their  S’ 
heat, on;  but  we  find  it  qrnte  contrary;  for  mod  of  the  wSrds 
that  make  all  languages,  ar o  general  terms. 

This  is  the  efteift  of  reafon  and  neceffitv  •  for  to 

llklp  otrot-rr  —  .  1  •  rt  .  .  .  ^ 


Assise. 
Averment. 
Council. 
Diet. 
Fee-tail. 
Geography. 
Gravity. 
Issue. 
Nature. 
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fible  that  every  particular  thing  fhould  have  a  diftinfl,  pecl 
har  name  ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffibie  to  have  diftinfl  ideas  of 
every  particular  thing  to  retain  its  name  with  its  peculiaiap 
propnation  to  that  idea.  a»  It  would  be  ufelefs,  unlefs  all 
could  be  fuppofed  to  have  thefe  fame  ideas  in  their  minds  fo 
names,  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  one  alone  has  he 
ideas  in  h,s  mind,  could  not  be  fignificant  or  intellicfbk  to 
another,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  thnfo  i 

"Treasure  for  ^  ^  woSd  be  of 

^u|h  fouU„ldf°L  partiXS^  iSU  WhiCbI 

views,  to  which  things  reduced  i„,„  r  .  g?  elf  by,S‘"‘rjl 
are  properly  fubfervient  ’  “  ’  gene'a'  namcs> 

individuals  X  hayC  °CCaflon  ,0  conf,der  and  difeoutfe  of 
individuals,  anu  particulars,  we  ufe  proper  names  i  as  in  per- 

foils* 
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Cons,  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains  He.  Thus  we  fee 
that  iockies  have  particular  names  for  their  hortes,  bee 
they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  this,  or  that  horfe  particu¬ 
larly,  when  he  is  out  of  fight.  f  thp 

The  firft  ideas  children  get,  are  only  particular  ;  as  o 
nurfe  or  mother  ;  and  the  names  they  give  them,  are  con¬ 
fined ’to  thefe  individuals:  afterwards,  obferving  that  there  ar 
a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  referable  them  in 
fhape,  and  other  qualities,  they  frame  an  idea,  which  they 
find  thofe  many  particulars  do  partake  in:  to  that  they  give, 
with  others,  the  name,  man,  for  example.  In  this  they 
make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea 
they  had  of  Peter,  James,  Mary,  &c.  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to  all.  And  thus 
they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea. 

By  the  fame  method  they  advance  to  more  general  names  and 
notions :  for,  obferving  feveral  things  that  differ  from  their 
idea  of  man,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  that  name,  to  agree  with  man  in  fome  certain  quali¬ 
ties  ;  by  retaining  only  thofe  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into 
one  idea,  they  have  another,  mor  e  general  idea;  to  which, 
giving  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehenhve 

extenfion.  .  r 

Thus  by  leaving  out  the  fhape,  and  fome  other  properties  hg- 

nified  by  the  name,  man  ;  and  retaining  only  body,  with  life, 
fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion  ;  we  form  the  idea  Iignir  ed  by 
the  name  animal.  After  the  fame  manner,  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds  to  body,  fubftance,  and  at  laft  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch 
univerfal  terms,  which  ftand  for  any  ideas  whatfoever.  See 

Ens,  Esse,  . 

Hence  we  fee  the  whole  myftery  of  genus  and  fpecies,  is  no¬ 
thing  but  abftraft  ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive, .  with 
names  annexed  to  them  :  this  fhews  us  the  reafon,  why  in  de¬ 
fining  Words,  we  make  ufe  of  the  genus ;  namely  to  fave  the 
labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas,  which  the  next 
general  term  ftands  for.  See  Definition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain,  that  general  and  univer¬ 
fal  belong  not  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things :  but  are  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  underftanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe, 
and  concern  only  figns,  either  words,  or  ideas.  See  Uni 

VERSA  Tj» 

General  words  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular  thing  ;  for 
thtn  they  would  not  be  general  terms,  but  proper  names  : 
neither  do  they  fignify  a  plurality ;  for  then  man  and  men 
would  fignify  the  fame  thing  :  but  what  they  fignify,  is  a  fort 
of  things :  and  this  they  do,  by  being  made  figns  of  ab- 
ftra£t  ideas  in  the  mind ;  to  which  ideas,  as  things  exifting 
are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that 
name,  or  to  be  of  that  fort. 

The  effences  then  of  the  forts,  or  fpecies  of  things,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  thefe  abftra£t  ideas.  See  Abstract. 

It  is  not  denied  here,  that  nature  makes  things  alike  ;  and  fo 
lays  the  foundation  of  this  forting  and  claffing  :  but  the  forts 
or  fpecies  themfelves  are  the  workmanfhip  of  human  under¬ 
ftanding;  fo  that  every  diftinift  abftraft  idea,  is  a  diftina  ef- 
fence  ;  and  the  names  that  ftand  for  fuch  diftina  ideas,  are 
the  names  of  things  effentially  different.  Thus  oval,  circle, 
rain,  and  fnow  are  effentially  different.  See  this  further  illuf- 
trated  under  Essence,  Substance,  &c. 

General  verdift,  C  Verdict. 

TzW-General,  >  See  <  Vicar. 

General  wind,  Wind.  . 

General  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  for  the  chief  of  an 
order  ;  or  of  all  the  houfes,  or  congregations  eftablifhed  under 
the  fame  rule.  See  O  R  D  e  r. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  general  of  the  (Mercians,  the  b  rancifcans, 
&c.  See  Franciscan, 

Fa.  Thomaffin  derives  the  origin  of  generals  of  orders,  from 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  antient  patriarchs  to  the  mona- 
fteries  fituate  in  their  capital  cities.  By  fuch  means  they  were 
exempted  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  bilhop,  and  immediately 
fubie&ed  to  that  of  the  patriarch  alone.  See  Exemption. 
General  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  art  for  a  particular  march, 
or  beat  of  drum  ;  being  the  firft  which  gives  notice,  com¬ 
monly  in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be  in  a  readi- 

nefs  to  march.  See  Drum.  < 

GENERALISSIMO,  called  alfo  C^^/k-General,  and 
limply  the  General  ;  is  an  officer,  who  commands  all  the 
military  powers  of  a  nation  ;  who  gives  orders  to  all  the  other 
general  officers ;  and  receives  no  orders  himfelf  but  from  the 
king.  See  Captain.  _ 

Monf.  Balzac  obferves,  that  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  firft 
coined  this  word,  of  his  own  abfolute  authority,  upon  his 
going  to  command  the  French  army  in  Italy. 
GENERATED,  orGENiTED,  is  ufed  by  fome  mathe¬ 
matical  writers  for  whatever  is  produced,  either  in  arithme- 
tick,  by  the  multiplication,  divifion,  or  extraction  of  roots ; 
or  in  geometry,  by  the  invention  of  the  contents,  areas,  and 
fides  ;  or  of  extreme  and  mean  proportionals,  without- arith¬ 
metical  addition,  and  fubtradtion.  Harris. 
GENERATING  line,  or  figure,  in  geometry,  is  that  which 
by  its  motion  or  revolution  produces  any  other  figure,  plane 
orfolid.  See  Genes  is. 
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GENERATION,  in  phyficks,  the  adl  of  procreating,  or 
producing  a  thing  which  before  was  not  .  or,  the  total 
change,  or  converfion  of  a  body,  into  a  new  one,  which 
retains  no  fenfible  part,  or  mark  of  its  former  ftate.  See 
Body,  Degeneration,  Regeneration,  &c. 

Thus,  fire  is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
where  before  was  only  wood,  or  other  fuel ;  or,  when  the 
wood  is  fo  changed,  as  to  retain  no  fenfible  character  of  wood : 
thus  alfo,  a  chick  is  faid  to  he  generated,  when  we  perceive 
the  chick,  where  before  was  only  an  egg  ;  or  when  the  egg  is 
changed  into  the  form  of  a  chick. 

In  generation,  there  is  not  properly  any  production  of  new 
parts,  but  only  a  new  modification  or  manner  of  exiftence  of 
the  old  ones ;  by  which  generation  is  diftinguifhed  from  crea¬ 
tion. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  alteration ,  in  that  the  fubject,  in  this 
latter,  remains  apparently  the  fame  ;  and  only  the  accidents, 
or  affections  are  changed  :  as  when  the  fame  body  is  to  day 
well,  and  to  morrow  fick  ;  or  brafs,  which  before  was  round, 
is  now  fquare.  See  Alteration. 

Laftly,  generation  ftands  oppofite  to  corruption ,  which  is  the 
utter  extinction  of  a  former  thing  :  as,  when  that  which 
before  was  wood,  or  an  egg,  is  no  longer  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the 
corruption  of  another.  See  Corruption. 

The  peripateticks  explain  generation  by  a  change,  or  paffage 
from  a  privation,  or  want  of  a  fubftantial  form,  to  the  ha¬ 
ving  of  fuch  a  form.  See  Subjlantial  Fo.R  M. 

The  moderns  allow  of  no  other  change  in  generation ,  than 
what  is  local :  according  to  them,  it  is  only  a  tranfpofition,  or 
new  arrangement  of  parts  ;  and  thus,  the  fame  matter  Ihall 
fucceflively  undergo  an  infinity  of  generations. 

A  grain  of  wheat,  e.  gr.  is  committed  to  the  ground ;  this 
imbibing  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  becomes  turgid,  and  di¬ 
lates  to  fuch  degree,  that  it  becomes  a  plant,  and,  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  acceffion  of  matter,  ripens  by  degrees  into  an  ear  ;  and 
at  length  into  new  feed.  This  feed,  ground  in  the  mill,  ap¬ 
pears  in  form  of  flower ;  which,  mix’d  up  with  water,  makes 
a  pafte  ;  whereof,  with  the  addition  of  yeft,  fire,  bV.^  bread 
is  generated  :  and  this  bread,  broke  with  tfie  teeth,  digefted 
in  the  ftomach,  and  convey’d  through  the  canals  of  the  body, 
becomes  flelh. 

Now,  in  all  this  feries  of  generations ,  the  only  thing  effected, 
is  a  local  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  matter,  and  their  .dul¬ 
ling  again  in  a  different  order;  fo  that,  in  reality,  Wherever 
there  is  a  new  arrangement,  or  compofition  of.  elements, 
there  is  a  new  generation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  reducible 
to  motion.  See  E  l  e  m  e  n  t,  and  M  o  t  i  o  n. 
Generation  is  more  immediately  underftood  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  from  feed,  or  the  coi¬ 
tion  of  others  of  different  fexes,  but  the  fame  genus,  or 
kind.  See  Animal,  Vegetable,  Plant,  &c. 

Some  modern  naturalifts  maintain,  after  Monf.  Perrault, 
that  there  is  not  properly  any  new  generation  :  that  God 
created  all  things  at  firft  :  and  that  what  we  call  generations , 
are  only  augmentations  and  expanfions  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  feeds  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fpecies  to  be  after¬ 
wards  produced,  were  really  all  formed  in  the  firft,  and  in- 
clofed  therein  ;  to  be  brought  forth  and  difclofed  to  view  in 
a  certain  time,  and  according  to  a  certain  order  and  ceco- 
nomy.  See  Seed. 

Thus,  Dr.  Garden  :  “  It  is  mod  probable,  that  the  ftamina 
“  of  all  the  plants  and  animals  that  have  been,  or  ever  Ihall 
“  be  in  the  world,  have  been  formed  ab  origin.?  mundi,  by 
“  the  Almighty  Creator,  within  the  firft  of  each  refpective 
tc  kind.  And  he  who  confiders  the  nature  of  vifion,  that 
“  it  does  not  give  us  the  true  magnitude,  but  only  the  pro- 
“  portion  of  things ;  and  that  what  feems  to  our  naked  ?ye 
“  but  a  point,  may  truly  be  made  up  of  as  many  parts  as 
“  appear  to  be  in  the  whole  univerfe,  will  not  think  this  an 
abfurd  or  impoffible  thing.”  Mod.  Tbeor.  of  General. 

The  manner,  wherein  the  feed  of  the  male  animal  acts  on 
that  of  the  female,  to  impregnate,  and  render  it  prolifick, 
has  long  been  inquired  after  ;  and  yet  remains  ft  ill  a  myftery. 
Some,  with  Ariftotle,  hold  the  male  femen  to  do  the  office  ot 
a  coagulum  ;  and  the  female  that  of  milk  :  which  fome  la¬ 
ter  authors  have  improved  on,  by  fuppofing  the  male  feed  an 
acid  ;  and  the  female  an  alcali. — Others,  confider  the  thicker 
feed  of  the  male,  as  the  flower ;  and  the  thinner  feed  of  the 
female,  as  water,  out  of  which  two  an  animal  pafte  is 
wrought,  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  the  womb.— But  the  mo¬ 
derns  are  generally  agreed,  that  what  effect  foever  the  male 
feed  produces  on  the  female,  it  is  by  motion  and  mechanicks 
that  it  produces  it. 

Generation  of  animals ,  or  animal  Generation,  is  a 
procefs  in  the  ceconomy  of  nature,  very  difficult  to  be  traced. 
The  parts  concurring  hereto,  are  numerous  ;  and  their  func¬ 
tions  moftly  difeharged  in  the  dark. 

Theantients  diftinguilhed  two  kinds  of  generation  :  regular, 
called  univocal ;  and  anomalous ,  called  alfo  equivocal,  or  fpon¬ 
taneous.  '  - 

The  firft  is  that  effected  by  parent-animals  of  the  fame 

kind  ;  as  that  of  men,  birds,  beafts,  be. —  The  fecond  was 

fuppofed 
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S°frdo?fSd  *'■  as  ^at  of  in. 

^v-ou: it  T,i Sr  is  exp,od- 

“n  °f  'he  “*  *  CCS,’ 

The  firji  fuppofes  animalcules  in  the  male  feed  frt  .  4,  -  „ 

rudiments  of  the  foetus-  and  that  i  *  *  tbe  firft 

proper  nidus,  and  ™  iVto 'b^ 'Z'' a 
S  E  e  D,  and  A  N  I  M  a  L  c  u  t  e.  g  fowards-  See 
The  fecond  fuppofes  the  firft  rudiments  of  th*  *„•  i  ,  . 
the  ova  ;  and  that  the  male  feed  onlv  &  imaI  to  be  in 

rifh  and  ripen  the  ova,  till  they  fall  off o^o^tlT™’  ^ 
^  TTra  SeeEco>  Ovary,  fcf“  ovary  in. 

The  firft  fyftem  is  well  llluftrated  by  Dr  Geo  fa  a 
That  author,  upon  comDarino-  th«  ur  *  ^eo*  Gaiden. — 
ries  of  Harvey,  Malpio-hi  De°Cra  f  eiJatl0ns>  and  difeove- 
ther,  conclude  it  nfoft S «°ge- 
“  animalculo  :  that  thefe  animalV.,1  1  ™ 1  -  animaIs  are  ex 

“  marium,  and  not  in  that  of  the?  7*  °f,gIn^  in  Pemine 
“  can  never  come  forward  nor  be  for  7  *  5  but  that  theJ" 
“  out  the  ova  in  the  female.”  *' d  mto  anima]s>  with- 

The  i  ft  of  thefe  points  he  argues  from  th«  c  it 
obfervations —  °  ^be  three  following 

ments  of  on  animal,  tl SmS  'tSc  ^ 
tricula.  wapoie,  bee  Lica- 

From  the  fudden  appearance  and  difplayino-  of  nil  *h 
:s,  after  incubation,  i>  li_  P..yin&.  ot  a11  tJle 
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parts,  after  incubation,  if ^probable  P ,7“Vf  a”  ‘he 
then  actually  formed  out  of  a  fluid  ,  but  ’tha^  theft  ™  “l 

.TreetvTand^h!:  of  Incut' aS“ 
day  the  rudiments  of  the  head" atif  bodfappesr  °ThK  7' 
Dr.  Harvey  conclude,  that  the  blood"  hTd  a  bemu  b™ S 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  that  from  it  all  the  oruam 

'  nil?  fS‘US  b-°th  formed  and  nourifhed  ;  but  bv  Mai 
ptgh.  s  obfervations  it  appears  that  the  parts  are  then  only 
fo  far  extended,  as  to  be  made  vif.ble  to  the  nak.ft  , 
and  that  they  were  aftually  exiftent  before,  and  difcernahfeh 5 
glairs.  After  a  further  incubation  of  thirty  hours  we  r 
the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  carina,  with  the  vertebra;  dip 
tinft,  and  the  heart.  After  forty  hours  its  nnlfc  •  -V ,  , 
and  all  the  other  parts  more  diftinft,  which  cannot  hfd  T 
cerned  by  the  naked  eye,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
day  :  from  whence  it  feems  very  probable,  that  even  tlfe  fn 
early  difcovery  of  thofe  parts  of  the  feetus  by  the  microfeone 
-  as  not  the  difeerning  of  parts  newly  formed^  but  only  pans 
inore  dilated  and  extended  by  receiving  of  nutriment  from 
the  colhquamentum  ;  fo  that  they  feem  all  to  h„  7  * 
tually  exiftent  before  the  incubation  of  the  hen  'amU  f' 
Swammerdam  has  difeovered  in  the  tranfmutation  of  mSs' 
give  no  fmall  light  to  this  ;  fince  he  makes  appear,  that  in 
those  large  eruca  s  which  feed  upon  cabbage,  if  they  be  ti  V 
about  the  time  they  retire  to  be  transformed  S  aurehas 
and  plunged  often  m  warm  water  to  make  a  rupture  of  thZ 

the>  y0u  "'dl  through  the  tranfparency  of 

their  fecond  membrane,  all  the  parts  of  the  butterflv  Ythl 

trunk,  wing,  feelers,  &c.  folded  up:  but,  that  after  dree 
5  JUrCa  1S  Ranged  inJ.°  an  aurelia,  none  of  thefe  parts  can  be 
difcerned ;  being  fo  much  drench’d  with  moiffure  •  though 
they  be  there  actually  formed.  See  Insect,  Aurelia^ 

tlk0m  thrG  a”al°^  between  plants  and  animals  :  all  vege¬ 
tables,  we  fee,  do  proceed  ex  plantula  j  the  feeds  of  vegetables 

being  no  other  but  little  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  folded  un 
in  coats  and  membranes  :  whence  we  may  infer  that  fo  c7 
rioufly  an  organized  creature,  as  an  animal,  is  not  the  fud- 
den  produa  of  a  fluid,  or  col liquamen turn,  but  does  much 
i  rather  proceed  from  an  animalcule  of  the  fame  kind  -mrl 
has  all  its  little  members  folded  up  according  to  their  fevera j 
jomts  and  pheatures,  which  are  afterwards  enlarged  and  dif 
tended,  as  we  fee  in  plants.  See  S  e  e  d.  g 

.  The  Zi  point,  which  our  late  difcove'ries  have  made  pro- 
-bable,  is,  that  thefe  animalcules  are  originally  in  the  feed  of 
the  male  and  not  in  the  female-For  Th"ere  are  obfoved 
innumerable  ammalcula  m  femine  mafeulino,  of  all  animals 
Leewenhoeck  has  made  this  fo  evident,  that  there  feems  lit tie 
room  to  doubt  thereof.  e 

V^e  MeJvc  }h;  rudiments  of  a  foetus  in  eggs  which  have 
been  fecundated  by  the  male;  though  no  fuch  thing  is  vifif 
He  in  thofe  not  fecundated.  Malpighi,  in  his  obfervations 
makes  it  very  probable  that  thefe  rudiments  proceed  origi- 
nally  from  the  male;  and  not  from  the  female  g 

ova  tohtts  SSt  r 

makes  it  very  probable  that  they  are  one  and  the  femT  The 
fame  fhape  and  figure,  which  M.  Leewenhoeck  gives' us  of 
the  ammalcule,  Malpighi  gives  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fe 
us;  both  before  and  after  incubation  ,  yea,  and  even  the  fe. 
tus  s  of  viviparous  animals  appear  fo  at  firfl  tr>  l  j 

Voi.  I.  N°  LX  UTIL  P  r“  10  the  mked 


even  fcS  acknowfeJgK.  all  animals; 

.o  7v  moit  Pctfet,  are  begotten  of  a  worm. 

birth,  *Sratfo,tTliaaOUntr°f“>'  fetus’s  at  on= 

at  lead  a  whole  efoft  f  ‘b  cou,!tefs  of  Holland  :  and  how, 
one  coidon  of  the  male'  aK  fecUnda‘ed  ^ 

“ncernirfgTheMeffiahft'Lr  “  tteTeed" of ^  pr0p5’eC>: 

being  ;Lthmoftapd„°f  l‘he  d^T’”  a"  the  ^ofZlkM 

6 *»  f . 7 1  i  p[°Perl7  a«d  truly  the  feed  of  the  man 

Dppofe  between  tVe^ann  which  we  may  rationally 

animals,  does  like  wife  t  0  .t,ie  propagation  of  plants  and 

tree  bears  its  feed  1 1  ^  pr°bable'  E ^  h ^ 

but  a  little  plant  of  that' khid^  *  Yh^h,feed  ^  nothing  elfe 
the  earth,  asPinto  its  m  r  5  Th'ch  beJnS  thrown  into 
ceives  thence  its  noi.r  i  ’  [°nb  itS  r00ts’  and  re' 

ffi  and  we  may  rational  ^onjeaureh feme  f^T 
%  propagation  "of  animals"  S  e  V  c^  ^oT  ®  “ 

' teas 

ceffary  for  their  forma t’  flCU  V  ^  per^aPs  tne  nidus,  ne- 
that  ft  can  hardlv  r  C>r',  *S  \  ProPortioned  to  their  bulk, 
mav  he  rbp  ^c  °nta'n  more  tban  one  animalcule  ;  which 
may  be  the  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  monfters  Th; 
we  fee,  is  abfolutely  neceffarv  in  •  ,  .  * ,  bis, 

the  on  y  difference  whfoh  liZ  l \  °’;,Parous  i  and 

rous,  feLs  to ^  he  thfe  ' t,  b,  th?m  and  the  viriPa- 

nothing  but  the  cicatricula  w'tK  •  attet  tJie  ova  are  properly 

‘he  fetus  muff  fpread  forth  its  root's  fe^thTmer”’  mtha- 
be  properly^termef^Ln'uterus'^in^elation'to'the3 

fe.us,  hutairothmL^Xh':‘:rhrfhmcnt  f.,he 

that  colliquamentum  •  fn  th.Stl  l  b"  converted  into 
roots  no  farther  thTn’  Imp  Jh"  f  fet“S,  fPreads  f°r‘h  its 
from  whence  it  derfees '"alf  iIfnomS  ^tow 

as  .fr  idf  rhithout  v°-  ^ ^  £ 

ful  but  their  being  thrownimo  the  utem 7°*  need " 

SmtJbe^tn^r  ^  So 

Dr  Cole"'  Hi,  ^  ^ 

ur.  v^ole.  Mow  granting  once  the  nprpfflt,,  c  lcu  °7 
nidus  for  the  formation  of  an  animalcule  T?  f  3  proper 
thefe  obfervations  make  it  probable  that  the  tV”  an,maI» 
ovana  appropriated  for  this  ufe  :  for  thou^thf^  *7  !he 
coming  thither  in  fuch  cafes  mav  fee  ►  l  animalcule’s 
and  th  t  ufually  the  imp^ation"  tZ 
he  colleded  from  hence,  that  the  cicatricuS  ’J  may 
impregnated,  are  in  teftibus  femineis  •  for  ff  tb  °V3  t0  be 
fo,  the  accidental  coming  of  animalcules  thither^c^H6 
make  them  come  forward  more  than  in  an  1  d  n°C 

the  body  J  fince  they  cannot  be  formed  and  Lur^  ^  °f 
out  a  proper  nidus.  unfhed  with- 

3°  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  feetus  in  utero  for  f 
liderable  time  after  conception  has  no  rr  n  ° r  ^0me  Con' 

womb  j  that  it  fits  wholly  loofe  to  it  andT^'^u^^  the 
little  round  egg,  with  the  foetus  in  the  micHT  ^an  a 

forth  its  umbilical  veffels  by  degrees  and  ‘  fends 

the  uterus.  Now,  from  hence  £  ■?  lays  hold  of 

tricula,  which  is  the  fountain  of  the^nimaV  the  clca- 
ment,  does  not  fprout  from  the  „fPr  ‘malcule  s  nourifti- 

elfewhere  ;  and  falls  in  thither  as  into  a  fit  W]  ltS  oriSin 
it  may  draw  nutriment  for  the  growth  f  ’-  whence 
it  cannot  be  eafily  imagined  how  if  fhoidd°n  71^  :  eIfe 

mediate  conneaion  with  the  uterus  from  7°  ^ VC  an  im_ 
ception.  J  Irom  the  time  of  con- 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  i  r 

impregnated  per  femen  maris  hot)  u  W  eSSs  Ibould  be 
nexion  between  the  fallonl  *  u  1  ^ecaupe  there  is  no  con- 
tranfmiffion  ;  and  fJr &  ^  ^  ^  ^  ks 
any  thing  of  it  in  ntpm  u  Ur*  ”arvey  could  never  difeover 

4  1  may 
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c  that  there  is  fuch  an  inflation  of  the  tubse, 
may  either  fuppofe  th  them  embrace  the  ovaries  ; 

at  the  time  o  coi  1  ,  uterus  and  its  cornua,  as  that 

and  fiich  an  approach  of  te :  or  rife,  that 

it  may  eafily  tranfmit  t  animalcules  after  they  def- 

,he  ova  are  .impregnated  ^  the  Tte  former 

cendinto  the  uterus,  an<1  “ot  {"  th  ,^(1  aY whole  duller  of 
fcm5  probable  for  of  the  cock  : 

ecrp;s  in  a  hen  will  be  tcecunaaceu  Dy  v  and  not 

can  hardly  be  luppoieu,  u  at  there, 

long,  beingfcat, ^ered  looM  eggs  as  they  pafs 

for  “X,  to  this  to  ftrengthen  it :  tha 

the^iimdcules  are  found  to  hve  a  moi  Tn  the 

uterus,  and  that  if  they  imP  ^  f  ^  that  the  ova 

ovary  itfelf,  the  fetus  would  l»c«fefo  ■  ^  ^ 

could  not  pafs  through  the  tobaei en  from  the  ori- 
burft  the  ovary,  or  fall  down  into  the  ab  d  thofe 

fices  of  the  tuba:  and  from .men  out  of  the  uterus, 
extraordinary  conceptions  m  e  a  ’  ed  for  the  fyftem 

See  Fallopian  Thus  much  is  urged  tor  y 

Tte  St  to  the  fyftem  of  generation 

that  the  rudiments  of  the  fcetus  are  laid  in  the  ov  y, 

hat  the  female  furnifhes  the  whole  matter  of  the  body, 

which  they  chiefly  fupport  from  the  conformation  in  rabbi  , 
which  they  cmeny  PF  the  womb  is  fo  long, 

SnuoT;  tfat  it"  pofifke  the  male  *ed  focmld  ever 
arrive  within  the  body  of  the  uterus  ;  f„I 

ner°  or  ific^of'the  C  wmnb  exactly  ’clofed  :  belide,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  membranes  of  the  ova  fhould  feem  impe- 
nrrnhle  to  fo  crafe  a  matter  as  the  male  feed.  Add,  tnac 
animalcula  be  found  in  the  male  feed,  which,  however,  wi 
admit  of  feme  difpute  (that  inteftine  motion  and  ag.tat.on 

t^ifo.^  x 

>3”Th  t  it  would  be  neceffary  for  9999  parts  of  them  to 
b  ”n  vatafand  perilh  :  which  is  contrary  to  the  oeconomy 

AgahftAhis  hypothefls  it  is  urged,  that  what  are  ufually  call- 
Againit  tms  yp  ^  are  no  other  than  little  cells, 

Cd  Adders  ill  of  a  certain  liquor  :  and  how  can  a  drop 
°r  bladders,  Add  that  thefe  imaginary  eggs 

of  liquor  pafs  for  an  egg  tQ  them  nor  any  cover- 

"  SS*  which  feems  fo  infeparable  there- 

they  whichTsTfoTfo 

round  body  of  fo  rerneAs  perfectly  like  ova,  have  been 

Laftly,  veficulte,  ir .all  refpe£U .perfectly  ^  ap’arent  (hey 

c°o1d  not0  fervePafor  any  purpofe  of  genera, ion.  Mm.  de 
l’ Acad.  Royal  dee  Scm.  m.  1J02,  I ^  ^  aflu_ 

a Sws?iseu»SSs 

fplc  like  thofe  in  the  yolks  of  birds  eggs.  ,  » 

fame  tthofis  pofttive,  that  he  faw  an  embryo  m  one  of 

the  ov^not  yetW  1  i  Xe  * 

nofe,  trunk,  and  funiculus  umbiheal.s,  wnereoy 

to  the  membranes  of  the  ovary.  See  \  c  '  A  T  j  0  N 
will  come  to  be  further  confidered  under  Generation 

Si/john  Floyer  darts  a  difficulty,  which  feems  to  prefs  equal 
ly  againft  each  fyftem,  taken  fingly  :  It  is  fetched  rom  mon- 
iters :  in  a  mule,  for  inftance,  which  is  the  produaion  of  a 
venereal  copula  between  an  afs,  and  a  mare,  the  bulk  of  the 
body  partakes  of  the  form  of  the  dam  5  and  the  feet,  tail, 
and  ears  of  that  of  the  fire :  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fcetus  are  laid  in  the  0- 
vum  ;  and  that  the  impregnation  either  conveys,  or  changes 
the  extremities.  If  the  male  fupphed  the  animalcula  the  fce¬ 
tus  fhould  always  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  male  :  if  the 
female  fupply  it,  it  fbould  be  of  her  kind  j  whereas  monfters 
are  of  both.  See  Monster. 


r  „„ _ a*  it  is  in  human  fubje&s  that  the 

r  bmsi>  atioN  of  man.  as  11  is  n  _  .  J  .  • 

gradual  proa :6of  j 'emra^  Xe'of  IhXrgans’fubfervien't 
to,  and  the  figure  and  office  “  naturalifts,  and 

“ifts  have  fettled  with  regard  thereto,  is  referved  for  th» 

r  then  are  different  in  the  different 

The  Darts  of  veneration ,  then,  a  .  . 

l  “  —Thofe  proper  to  the  male,  are  the  penis ;  the  teiti- 

tXeS’  u  r  ’  1  Uminales  •  the  vafa  deferentia  ;  the  para¬ 
des  ;  the  veficulse  feminales  ,  tne  vaia  fiPfrribed  each 

ftatse,  and  the  vafa  prsparantia ;  which  «  deferred 

under  its  proper  article.  Penis,  r  e  s  ■> 

The  parts  of  generation  proper  to  the 

dendum,  the  Jitoris, 

m-kS,  an  ani 

The  procefs  of  generation ,  fo  far  as  the  male  contributes  to 
U,  sPas  followsf. — The  penis  being  ^ed  by  an  affuf ion  of 
blood  ;  as  (hewn  under  Erection  5  the  a  the  jarne 

time  tumified  ;  and  the  nervous  papill*  m  the  glans  muc 
rubbed  and  highly  excited  in  coitu  ;  an  ejaculatory  contrac- 
lion  Mows,  by  which  the  feed  is  preffed  out  of  the  femml 

veficles,  and  expelled  with  fome  force.  See  Pap  ill  je9 
Th^  prooeft  ^.f  ° generation  on  the  part  of  the  female  is 

blood  they  more  adequately  embrace  the  penis  in  coi  u  and 


iTihe  fame  time,  the  fibres  of  the  womb  cont«a«.g,  open 
its  mouth  (which  at  other  times  is  extremely  clofe)  for  th  , 
reception  of  the  finer  part  of  the  feed. 

Th?s  the  feed,  pregnant  with  animalcules,  is  conveyed, 

Sh  fome  impetus,  imo  the  uterus  ;  where  being  returned  by 
the  convulfive  conftriaion  of  the  inner  membrane  thereof, 
and  further  heated  and  agitated  therein  it  is  prepared  to 

KS^TStion.  the  fallopian  tubes  growing  ftiff 
embrace  the  ovaries  with  their  ftrong  mufculous  edges  like 
fingers  ;  and  comprefs  them;  till,  then  mouths bemgd.lated, 
and  expanded  by  this  embrace,  force  the  egg,  now  ripen  d, 
into  their  cavities,  and  gradually  drive  it  forwards  by  their 
vermicular  motion,  till  at  fall  they  protrude  it  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  womb,  to  meet  the  feed,  fome  of  the  animal- 
lues  whereof  entering  the  dilated  pores  of  the  glandu- 
ous  membrane  of  the  egg,  are  there  retamed  nour.fl.od, 
grow  to  its  navel,  and  fuffocate  the  reft  of  the  left  lively 
animalcula.  And  thus  is  conception  performed.  See  Lon- 

blherTs ‘ratter  fuppofe  the  feed  conveyed  from  the  uterus 
through  the  fallopian  tubes  to  the  ova ;  and  thus  take  the 
impregnation  to  be  firft  performed  in  theovar.es  :  or  even  in 
the  ute  themfelves,  the  ova  and  feed  meeting  by  the  way 
Others,  confidering  the  clofenefs  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovaries,  judge  it 
tapoffible  for  the  feed  to  pafs  that  way  ;  and  therefore  fup¬ 
pofe  it  taken  up  by  the  veins,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vagina,  or  even  womb  ;  where  circulating,  it  ferments 
with  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  hence  all  the  fymptoms  which 
appear  in  conception.  At  length  it  enters  and  impregnates 
the  eo-g  by  the  fmall  twigs  of  arteries,  which  are  upon  its 
membranes.  This  fermentation  fwelhng  the  membranes  of 
the  tubas,  they  open  their  cavity,  and  make  room  for  the 

nva  to  pafs  into  the  womb.  >  ,  . 

The  eg0"  impregnated,  and  clofe  fhut  up  in  the  womb,  fwims 
in  the  humours  thereof ;  which  growing  more  and  more  fubtil, 
enter  the  patent  pores  found  on  one  lide  the  ovum,  diften  , 
fill  and  augment  it  ;  and  there  being  ftfil  further  attenua¬ 
ted  nourifh  the  embryo;  thicken  and  expand  the  membranes 

of  the  ovum,  efpecially  in  that  part  by  which  it  grew  to  the 
ovary,  and  thus  form  the  rudiments  of  a  placenta.  See 

TheAfameN  caufes  ftill  continuing,  and  the  pores  both  of  the 
placenta  and  the  membranes  being  enlarged  ;  the  egg  begins 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  womb  ;  and  at  length  its  item  or 
calvx  grows  to  the  concave  iurface  thereof  :  and  thus  is  the 
navel- ft  ring,  or  funiculus  formed.  See  funiculus  Umbiu- 
oat  ,q  Mr  See  alfo  Foetus.  .  .  , 

This  fvlfom  is  founded  on  the  fuppof.tion  of  animakufa 
in  the  male  feed.— They  who  fet  them  af.de  as  unconcerned 
in  XXln,  account  for  it  thus:  the  feed,  containing  vo- 
fatife  oily,  and  faline  parts,  as  appears  from  its  fe“d  fme  ’ 
oleaginous7  fubftance,  &c.  being  lodged  in  the  womb,  an 
there  further  digefted  and  exalted  ;  grows  yet  more  volatile, 
fetid  pungent,  and  llimulatihg ;  and  thus,  adding 
heat  occasioned  by  coition,  vellica.es  the  -rvous  fibres  o 
that  part,  and  occafions  a  fermentation,  and i  gentle  inflarr^ 
ination  ;  and  by  that  means  an  extraordinary  flux 

Bvthis  means1  the ^tub^  Cobe  rigid,  and  fit  to  grafp  the 
whTch  are  alfo  heated  by  the  effluvia  of  the  fenun. 
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and  the  warmth  of  the  parts  furrounding.  Upon  this,  a 
greater  flux  into  the  ovaries ;  till  at  length,  the  ova,  fome 
of  them  at  the  lead,  by  fuch  greater  fupply  of  nourifhment, 
increafe  in  bulk  ;  and  as  thofe  grafped  by  the  edges  of  the 
tubae,  will  be  kept  warmeft,  and  the  greateft  flux  be  made 
thereto,  they  will  fooneft  be  ripened,  fall  off,  and  be  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  tubae,  and  conveyed  to  the  womb  :  where  grow¬ 
ing,  after  the  manner  of  the  feeds  of  plants,  the  placenta  at 
length  takes  hold  of,  and  adheres  to  the  uterus  ;  from  which 
time  the  embryo  begins  to  be  nourifhed  after  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  See  Gestation  ;  fee  alfo  Nutrition,  Circu¬ 
lation,  &c.  . 

Generation  of  infedls,  fee  the  article  Insect. 

Generation  of  plants  bears  an  admirable  analogy  to  that  of 
animals.— See  the  procefs  delivered  at  large  under  the  article 
generation  of  Plants. 

The  parts  of  generation  of  plants,  are  the  flowers  ;  and  par- 

'  ticularly  the  ftamina,  apices,  farina  fcecundans,  and  piftils 
thereof.  See  Flower;  fee  alfo  St  a  m  i  n  a.  Farina, 
and  Pistil. 

G  e  n  e  r  A  t  i  o  n  of  minerals,  or  foflils,  fee  Mineral,  and 
Fossil. 

Generations/  mujhrooms ,  fee  the  article  Mushroom  . 

Generation  of  /hells ,  fee  the  article  Shell. 

Generation  of  Jlones ,  fee  Stone,  Spar,  Trochites, 
and  Crystal. 

Generation,  in  theology.  The  Father  is  faid  to  have 
produced  his  word,  or  foil,  from  all  eternity,  by  way  of  ge¬ 
neration  ;  on  which  occaiion  the  word  generation  raifes  a  pe¬ 
culiar  idea  :  that  proceflion,  which  is  really  effected  in  the 
way  of  underftanding,  is  called  generation ,  by  reafon  the 
word,  in  virtue  thereof,  becomes  like  to  him  from  whom 
he  takes  his  original  ;  or  as  St.  Paul  exprefles  it,  is  the  figure, 
or  image  of  his  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  his  being  and  nature.  See 
Trinity,  Person,  Procession,  &c. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity  is 
called  the  Son.  See  S  o  n,  Father,  tdc.  _ 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  improperly,  for 
genealogy  ;  or  the  feries  of  children,  lfTued  from  the  lame 
flock.— -Thus,  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  commences  with 
the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  &c. 

The  latter,  and  more  accurate  tranflators,  inftead  of  gene¬ 
ration,  ufe  the  word  genealogy.  See  G  E  N  e  a  l  o  g  y. 

G  e  n  e  r  A  T  I  o  n  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  people,  race,  or  na¬ 
tion  ;  efpecially  in  the  literal  tranflations  of  the  fcripture  : 
where  the  word  generally  occurs,  wherever  the  Latin  has 
generatio  :  and  the  Greek,  yt re*,  or  yww. 

Thus  “  A  wicked  and  perverfe  generation  feeketh  a  lign, 
&c.  one  generation  paffes  away,  and  another  cometh,  &c. 
Generation  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  an  age,  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  period  of  man’s  life.  See  Age. 

Thus  we  fay,  to  the  third,  and  fourth  generation.— In  this 
fenfe,’  hiftorians  ufually  reckon  a  generation  thefpace  of  thirty- 
three  years,  or  thereabouts.  See  Se  c  u  lu  m. 

Herodotus  makes  three  generations  in  an  hundred  years_ 
which  computation  appears  from  the  later  authors  of  poli¬ 
tical  arithmetic,  to  be  pretty  juft.  See  Annuity,  and 
Political  arithmetic. 

GENERIS  fecundi ,  fee  the  article  Secundi. 

'  GENEROS  A,  a  gentlewoman,  fee  G  E  n  t  l  e  m  a  n. 

Generofa  is  a  good  addition  ;  and  if  a  gentlewoman  be  named 
Cpin ft er  in  any  original  writ,  appeal,  or  indidlment,  fhe  may 
abate  and  quafti  the  fame.  2  Injl.  fol.  668.  See  Ad  dition. 
GENESIS,  the  firft  book  ol  the  Old  Teftament;  contain¬ 
ing  the  hi’ftory  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives  of  the  firft 

patriarchs.  See  Bible.  „  .  .  , 

The  book  of  Genefis  Hands  at  the  head  of  the  Pentateuch. 
See  Pent  ATEUC  h.— Its  author  is  held  to  be  Mofes  :  it 
contains  the  relation  of  2367  years  -  viz.  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  to  the  death  of  Jofeph.— The  Jews  are 
forbid  to  read  the  beginning  of  Genelis,  and  the  beginning 

of  Ezekiel,  before  thirty  years  of  age  .  . 

The  Hebrews  call  this  book  Berefchtth,  in  regard  it  begins 
with  that  word,  which  in  their  language  hgmhes  in  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  beginning.  It  was  the  Greeks  gave  it  the 
name  Genefis,  Tivtait,  ?•  d.  production,  generation;  by  rea¬ 
fon  it  begins  with  the  hiftory  of  the  production,  or  generation 
of  all  beinp-s.  See  Generation. 

Cedrenus  makes  mention  of  an  apocryphal  book,  entitled  the 
little  Genefis  Genefis  parva,  containing  feveral  incidents,  not 
in  the  other;  fome  of  which  he  has  preferred  :  particularly, 
that  Cain  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  houfe  :  that  an 
nael  taught  Abraham  the  Hebrew  tongue  :  that  Maftiphat, 
prince  of  the  devils,  advifed  God  to  order  Abraham  to  facnfice 

t  hisfon  fora  trial  of  his  obedience:  that  the  children  of  the 
Ifraelites  were  only  caft  into  the  Nile  for  ten  months,  &c. 
Genesis,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  formation  of  a  line,  plane, 
or  folid’  by  the  motion,  or  flux  of  a  point,  line,  or  furface 
See  Line,  andSuRFACE;  fee  alfo  Po  1  n  t,  Fluxion 

and  C  u  r  v  e.  _  r  - , 

The  Genefis ,  or  formation,  e.  gr.  of  a  globe,  or  Iphere,  is 
conceived  by  fuppofing  a  fcmi-circle  to  revolve  upon  a  right 
line,  drawn  from  one  extreme  thereof  to  the  other  ;  called 


its  axis,  or  axis  of  circumvolution:  the  motion  or -re¬ 
volution  of  that  femi-circle,  is  the  genefis  of  the  fphere,  c> 
See  Axis,  Sphere,  Globe,  &c. 

In  the  genefis  of  figures,  &c.  the  line,  or  furface  that  ftioves? 
is  called  the  deferibent ;  ar.d  the  line  around  which,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  revolution,  or  motion  is  made,  the  dirigent. 

See  Describent,  and  Dirigent. 

GENET,  or  Jennet,  in  the  manage,  &c.  a  fmall  fized,  well 
proportioned  Spanifh  horfe.  See  Horse. 

Some  alfo  give  the  term  geneta  to  well-made  Italian  horfes. 

To  ride  a  la  Genetta,  is  to  ride  in  the  Spanifh  fafhion,  i  e. 
with  the  ftirrups  fo  fhort,  that  the  fpurs  bear  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  horfe.— -This  is  deemed  a  piece  of  gallantry  in  Spain, 
but  not  among  us. 

GENETHL1ACI*,  in  aftrology,  perfons  who ere£l  horo- 
fcopes  ;  or  foretel  what  (hall  befal  a  man,  by  means  of  the 
ffars  which  prefided  at  his  nativity.  See  Horoscope,  and 
Astrology. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yevsd-An,  origin,  generation, 
nativity. 

The  antients  called  them  chaldcsi ,  and  by  the  general  name, 
mathematici  ;  accordingly,  the  feveral  civil,  and  canon  laws 
which  we  find  made  againft  the  mathematicians,  only  refpedl 
the  genethliaci,  or  aftrologers. 

They  were  expelled  Rome  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  fenate  ; 
and  yet  found  fo  much  protection  from  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  that  they  remained  therein  unmolefted.— Hence  an 
antient  author  fpeaks  of  them  as  hominum  genus  quod  in  civitate 
nofra femper  &  vetabitur ,  &  retinabitur.  See  Astrology. 
Antipater,  and  Achinapolus  have  (hewn  that  genethliology 
fhould  rather  be  founded  on  the  time  of  the  conception,  than 
on  that  of  the  birth.  Vitruvius. 

GENETHLI ACUM,  Genethliac  poem ,  is  a  compo- 
fition  in  verfe  on  the  birth  of  fome  prince,  or  other  illuf- 
trious  perfon  :  wherein  the  poet  promifes  him  great  honours, 
advantages,  fuccefles,  vfolories,  ifc.  by  a  kind  of  prophecy, 
or  prediction. 

Such  is  the  eclogue  of  Virgil  to  Pollio,  beginning, 

Sicelides  mufes  paulo  majora  canamfus. 

There  are  alfo  genethliac  fpeeches,  or  orations;  made  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  a  perfon’s  birth  day. 

GENEVA*,  a  popular  name  for  a  compound  water  ;  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  berries  of  the  juniper- tree,  diftilled  with 
brandy,  or  malt-fpirits.  See  Water  and  Juniper. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  genevre,  the  French  name  of  the  ju¬ 
niper-berry. 

GENE  VIE  VE*,  St.  Genevieve,  or  St.  Geneviefve. 
—Fathers  or  religious  of  St.  Genevieve ,  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftin  ; 
eftablifhed  in  France.  See  Canon. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Genivieve  is  a  reform  of  the  Auguftin 
canons,  begun  by  St.  Charles  Faure,  in  the  abby  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Senlis,  whereof  he  was  a  member,*  in  the  year  1618. 
See  Augustine  s. 

The  reform  foon  fpread  into  other  houfes ;  particularly  that 
of  Notre  Dame  d’Eu,  and  the  abby  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
chiefly  by  the  intereft  of  the  cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucaut; 
who  was  chofe  abbot  thereof  in  1619  ;  and  in  1621.  propofed 
the  reform  to  the  religious  of  his  abby. 

In  the  year  1634.  the  abby  was  made  eleClive  ;  and  a  general 
chapter,  compofed  of  the  fuperiors  of  fifteen  houfes  who  had 
now  received  the  reform,  chofe  F.  Faure  co-adjutor  of  the 
abby  of  St.  Genevieve ,  and  general  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Such  were  its  beginnings. 

It  has  fince  increafed  very  much,  and  now  confifts  of  above 
an  hundred  monafteries  ;  in  fome  whereof  the  religious  are 
employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  parifties,  and  hofpitals  ; 
and  in  others,  in  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  and  the 
inftrudlion  of  eccleliaftics  in  feminaries  for  the  purpofe. 

The  congregation  takes  its  name  from  the  abby  of  St.  Genevi¬ 
eve,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  order ;  and  whofe  abbot  is  the 
general  thereof.— The  abby  itfelf  took  its  name  from  St.  Ge¬ 
nevieve,  the  patronefs  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  who  died  in  the 
year  512.  Five  years  after  her  death,  Clovis  eredted  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve  under  the  name  and  invocation  of  St.  Peter  5 
where  her  relicks  are  It  ill  preferved,  her  fhrine,  vifited,  and 
her  image  carried  with  great  proceflions  and  ceremonies,  upon 
extraordinary  occafions,  as  when  fome  great  favour  is  to  be 
intreated  of  heaven. 

GENIAL*,  Genialis,  an  epithet,  applied  by  the  antients 
to  certain  deities,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  af¬ 
fair  of  generation.  See  G  o  d  . 

*  They  were  thus  called  a  gerendo,  from  bearing :  or,  according  to 
the  correftion  of  Scaliger  and  Voffius,  agenendo  j  to  yean,  pro¬ 
duce.  Yet  Feftus  fays,  that  were  alfo  called  geruli,  which 
feems  to  require  the  former  reading.  M.  Dacier,  in  a  note, 
Ihews  that  gerere  has  the  fenfe  of  <zyp£tTT2 iv. 

Among  the  genial  gods,  dii  geneales,  fays  Feftus,  were  water, 
earth,  fire,  and  air,  which  the  Greeks  called  elements.— The 
twelve  figns  were  loinetimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number ;  as 
alfo  the  fun,  and  moon. 

GENICULI,  in  botany,  the  joints  or  knots,  which  appear 
in  the  {hoots  of  plants.  Whence  botanifts  call  thofe  marked 
therewith  geniculate  plants .  See  P  l  a  n  f . 

GL  NIO- 
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GEN  10  GLOSS  I*,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles,  pro¬ 
ceeding  inwardly  from  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  under 
another  called  geniohyoidaus ;  and  which,  enlarging  themfelves, 
are  fattened  into  the  bafis  of  the  tongue.— -They  ferve  to  pull 
the  tongue  forward  ;  and  to  thruft  it  out  of  the  mouth.  See 
Tongue. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  yzws,  mentum ,  the  chin,  and  y\oasct, 
lingua,  the  tongue. 

GENIOHYOID7EUS*,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  os 
hyoides,  which,  with  its  partner,  is  fhort,  thick,  and  flefhy; 
arifing  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  called 
the  chin  ;  and  dilating  themfelves,  are  foon  leffened  again, 
and  inferted  into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fore-bone  of  the  os 
hyoides. ---Thefe  pull  upwards  and  forwards  the  os  hyoides, 
and  affift  the  geniogloffi  in  thrufting  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth,  See  Hyoides. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  yzvvt,  mentum,  the  chin,  and  uoaJ'zs 

hyoides.  '  * 

GENITAL,  Genitalis,  in  medicine,  fomething  that 
relates  to  generation.  See  Generation. 

Genital  parts,  denote  the  parts  in  both  fexes  imployed  in  the 
affair  of  generation,  otherwife  called  AtS'oia,  pudenda ,  or  pu¬ 
dendum.  See  Tab .  Anat.  ( Splanch .)  fig.  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15, 
&c.  See  alfo  Penis,  Testicle,  Clitoris,  Hymen,  &c. 
Genital  gods ,  dll genitales,  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  an- 
tient  Roman  poets  for  thole  we  otherwife  call  indigetes.  See 
Indigetes. 

Aufonius,  in  the  argument  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEneid , 
takes  the  word  in  a  different  manner  :  the  dii  genitales  he  ob- 
ferves,  were  not  fuch  as  were  born  of  human  parents,  were 
not  thus  called  quaft  geniti  ex  hominibus ,  but  rather  becaufe 
they  themfelves  had  begot  human  children. 

GENITALIA,  or  Genitories,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
fometimes  given  the  teftes,  or  tefticles  of  man  ;  on  account 
of  their  office  in  generation.  See  Testicle. 
GENITES,  yz t/ifrns,  or  G  E  n  1  T  E  1,  among  the  Hebrews, 
thofe  defcended  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of  fo¬ 
reign  blood. 

The  Greeks  diffinguifhed  by  the  name  of  genites  fuch  of  the 
Jews,  as  were  iffued  from  parents  who,  during  the  Babylo- 
nifli  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any  Gentile  family. 
GENlTED,  in  geometry,  fee  Generated. 
GENITIVE,  the  fecond  cafe  of  the  declenfions  of  nouns. 
See  Case. 

The  relation  of  one  thing  confidered  as  belonging  in  fome 
manner  to  another,  has  occafioned  a  peculiar  termination  of 
nouns,  called  the  genitive  cafe.  See  Noun. 

In  Englifh,  the  genitive  cafe  is  made  by  prefixing  the  particle 
of-,  in  French,  de,  or  du,  tfc.  though  in  ftritftnefs,  there  are 
no  cafes  at  all  in  either  of  thofe  languages,  inafmuch  as  they 
do  not  exprefs  the  different  relations  of  things  by  different 
terminations,  but  by  additional  prepofitions. 

In  the  Latin,  this  relation  is  expreffed  in  divers  manners  : 
Thus  we  fay,  caput  hominis ,  the  head  of  a  man  ;  color  rofce , 
the  colour  of  a  rofe  ;  opus  Dei ,  the  work  of  God,  &c. 

As  the  genitive  cafe  ferves  to  exprefs  very  different,  and  even 
oppofite  relations,  there  fometimes  arifes  an  ambiguity  there¬ 
from  :  thus  in  the  phrafe  vulnus  A  chillis,  the  wound  of  Achil- 
Jis,  the  genitive,  A  chillis,  may  either  fignify  the  relation  of  fub- 
je£I,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  taken  paffively  for  the  wound  Achil¬ 
les  has  received  ;  or  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  taken  actively  for  the  wound  Achilles  has  given :  thus  in 
that  paflage  of  St.  Paul,  certus  fum  quod  neque  mors,  neque  vita, 
&c.  nos  poterit  feparare  a  charitate  Dei  in  Chrifto ,  &c.  The 
genitive ,  Dei,  has  been  taken  by  interpreters  in  two  different 
lenfes  :  fome  giving  it  the  relation  of  objedf,  and  underftand- 
ing  the  paffage  of  the  love  which  theeledf  bear  to  God  in  Jefus 
Chrift,  whereas  others  give  it  the  relation  of  fubjedt,  and  ex¬ 
plain  it  of  the  love  which  God  bears  theeledf:  in  Jefus  Chrift. 
In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  genitive  cafe  is  marked  after  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  for 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  noun  governed  is  varied  ;  in 
the  Hebrew  the  noun  governing  undergoes  the  alteration. 
GENITURA,  Geniture,  a  name,  which  fome  authors 
give  to  the  feed  ;  both  that  of  the  male,  and  female.  See 
Seed,  and  Primogeniture,  &c. 

GENIUS,  a  good,  or  evil  fpirit,  or  daemon,  whom  the 
antients  fuppofed  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  diredl  his  birth,  ac¬ 
company  him  in  life,  and  to  be  his  guard.  See  Damon. 
Among  the  Romans,  Feftus  obferves,  the  name  genius  was 
given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  doing  all  things,  deum 
qui  vim  obtineret  rerum  omnium  gerendarum  ;  which  Voffius, 
de  Idolol.  rather  chufes  to  read  genendarum ,  who  has  the  power 
of  producing  all  things ;  by  reafon  Cenforinus  frequently  ufes 
gerere  for  gignere. 

Accordingly,  St.  Auguftin  de  Civitat.  Dei ,  relates,  from 
Varro,  that  the  genius  was  a  god  who  had  the  power  of  gene- 
rating  all  things  ;  and  prefided  over  them  when  produced. 
Feftus  adds,  that  Aufuftius  fpake  of  the  genius  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  bather  of  men,  who  gave  them  life;  others, 
however,  reprefented  the  genius  as  the  peculiar  or  tutelary  god 
of  each  place  :  And  it  is  certain,  the  laft  is  the  moft  ufual 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  antients  had  their  genii  of  nations,  of  cities,  of  provin¬ 


ces,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  following  in- 
fcription  on  medals,  genius  popuh  Rom.  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  people  :  or,  genio  pop.  rom.  to  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  people. 

In  this  fenfe,  genius  and  lar  were  the  fame  thing  ;  as,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  Cenforinus  and  Apuleius  affirm  they  were.  See  L  a- 
r  e  s,  and  Penates. 

The  Platonifts,  and  other  eaftern  philofophers,  fuppofed  the 
genii  to  inhabit  the  vaft  region,  or  extent  of  air,  between 
earth  and  heaven.  They  were  a  fort  of  intermediate  powers, 
who  did  the  office  of  mediators  between  gods  and  men. 
They  were  the  interpreters  and  agents  of  the  gods  ;  com¬ 
municated  the  wills  of  the  deities  to  men  ;  and  the  prayers, 
and  vows  of  men,  to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the 
majefty  of  the  gods  to  enter  into  fuch  trifling  concerns  ;  this 
became  the  lot  of  the  genii ,  whofe  nature  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  ;  who  derived  immortality  from  the  one,  and  paffions 
from  the  other ;  and  who  had  a  body  framed  of  an  aerial  mat¬ 
ter.  Moft  of  the  philofophers,  however,  held  that  the  genii  of 
particular  men  were  born  with  them,  and  died  ;  that  Plutarch 
attributes  the  ceafing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the  genii. 
See  Oracle. 

The  heathens  who  confidered  the  genii  as  the  guardian  fpirits  of 
particular  perfons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced  and  were  af¬ 
flicted  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that  befel  their  wards. 
They  never  or  very  rarely  appeared  to  them  ;  and  then  only 
in  favour  of  fome  perfon  of  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity* 
They  likewife  held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men  ;  and  that  fome  were  much  more  powerful  than 
others ;  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a  wizzard  in  Appian 
bids  Anthony  keep  at  a  diftance  from  OCtavius,  by  reafon 
Anthony’s  genius  was  inferior  to,  and  flood  in  awe  of  that  of 
OCtavius. 


1  here  were  alfo  evil  genii,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  perfecting 
men,  and  bringing  them  evil  tidings  :  fuch  was  that  in  Pater¬ 
culus,  &c.  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Phillippi.  The/e  were  alfo  called  larva:,  and  lemur es. 
See  L e  m  u  r  es. 

G  e  n  1  u  s  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  the  force  or  faculty  of  the 
foul  confidered  as  it  thinks  or  judges.  See  S  o  u  L,  fsV. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  happy  genius,  a  fuperior  genius ,  an  elevated 
genius,  a  narrow  confined  genius ,  &c.— In  the  like  fenfe  we 
alio  lay,  a  work  of  genius,  a  want  of  genius,  &c. 

Genius  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe  for  a  natural  ta¬ 
lent,  or  difpolition  to  one  thing  more  than  another. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  genius  for  verfe;  for  the  fciences  feV 

GENSD’ARMERIE,  fee  Gendarmery.  * 
GENSD’ARMES,  fee  the  article  Gendarmes. 
GENTIAN,  a  medicinal  root,  the  produCI  of  a  p*Iant  of 
the  fame  name :  which  the  antients,  to  render  it  the  more 
confiderable,  denominated  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  that  difcovered  the  ad¬ 
mirable  virtues  thereof. 

The  root  gentian  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  and  intolerably  bit¬ 
ter  ;  is  fometimes  as  thick  as  the  arm,  but  more  commonly 
divided  into  branches  no  bigger  than  the  thumb ;  its  ftem  grows 
feveral  feet  high,  being  very  fmooth  and  gloffy,  though  di¬ 
vided  by  knots  from  lpace  to  fpace,  out  of  which  arile  the 
leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  plantain.  Its  flowers  which 
likewife  accompany  the  knots,  are  yellow  ;  and  its  feed  flat 
round,  fmooth,  and  light.  J' 

This  root  is  held  excellent  againft  poifons,  and  even  again# 
the  plague.  It  ftands  at  the  head  of  ftomachics,  warm¬ 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  and  helping  digeftion.  It 
is  fudorific,  and  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  intermitting  fevers 
whence  fome  call  it  the  European  quinaquina  ;  and  is  alfo  an 
ingredient  in  treacle.  Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wounds. 

The  plant  effeas  moift  places,  and  is  found  commonly 
enough  in  Burgundy,  the  Alps,  and  Pyreneans.  It  is  called 
by  botanifts,  gentiana  vulgaris  major ,  ellebori  albi  folio  :  The 
Gentians  growing  in  England  are  rather  Gentianellae. 

The  root  is  to  be  chofen  dry,  new,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs 
free  from  earth,  and  furnifhed  with  five  little  branches  or  fibres  - 
and,  if  poffible,  that  which  is  dryed  by  the  air,  which  is  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  colour,  it  being  blackifh  within  fide,  when 
dried  in  the  oven  ;  and  of  a  golden  yellow,  when  in  the  air. 

GENTIAN  water,  fee  the  article  Water. 

GENTILE,  Gentilis,  a  pagan,  or  perfon  who  adores 
falfe  gods.  See  Idol,  Pagan,  God,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  applied  the  name  nations,  to  all  the 

people  of  the  earth,  who  were  not  Iiraelites  or  Hebrews. — • 
Some  will  have  it,  that  the  Gentiles  were  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  Jews,  by  reafon  thefe  latter  have  a  pofitive 
law  to  oblerve  in  matters  of  religion,  whereas  the  Gentiles 
have  only  the  natural  law  ;  hence  they  are  called  Gentiles , 
quia  funt  uti  geniti  fuerunt ,  becaufe  they  remain  as  in  a  ftate 
of  nature. 

The  Jews  apply  the  denomination  Gentiles  much  as  the  Chri- 
ftians  do  that  of  infidels. — St.  Paul  is  called  the  doftor,  orapo- 
ftle  of  the  Gentiles,  which  appellation  he  firft  gave  himfelf, 
Rom.  xi.  13.  “  As  I  am  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  mag- 
“  nify  mine  office.” 

The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  chriftianity,  had  been  predic¬ 
ted  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  it  was  accomplifhcd  in  the  New. 

Sec 
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Gentile,  Gentilis,  m  the  Roman  law  and  hiftory  a 

Rmf  ™K  eXpreLffes  thofe  whom  ‘he  Romans  other- 
wife  called  Barbarians :  whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome, 

or  not.— In  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  Ammianus,  An- 
fonius,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

Gentilis  was  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  for  all  ftran 

n0t  objea  t0  the  Romari  emP're  i  as  we 
iee  in  the  Tbecdoflan  code,  in  the  title  de  nupt  in  gent  ilium 

where  the  word  Gentiles  ftands  oppofed  to  Provinciates  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  ’ 

,  The  word  is  likewife  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  Greek-  but  was 

not  introduced  either  into  that,  or  the  Latin  tongue  till  after 
chriftlamty  was  eftablifhed  ;  it  beino-  taken  from  frr * 

femily  which  has  long  bore  arms.  See  Noble,  and  Ar  ms 

a  d  ’iS  ?r'0/nab«’  I0’  becommS  ;  a“d  the  Saxon  mm, 

“a  T“c fame  %ni«e«>ion  has 
the  Italian  genttlbuomo,  and  the  Spamfh  hidalgo ,  or  hi  jo  daho 

that  is,  the  fon  ot  fomebody,  or  of  a  perfon  of  note  —  If  we 

the  Latin T?e*»rr  7  ^  f^£entleman  origi"%  derived  from 

for  a  i  u”’  7hldLw,as  ^  among  the  Romans 
for  a  race  of  noble  perfons  of  the  fame  namej  born  of  free 

o  tod,  Tf’  Wh°[eanceftors  had  never  been  Haves 

tLPl  .  >  iawrT,huS  Ckero>  in  his  Topics,  Gen- 

tiles  futit,  qui  inter  fe  eodem  funt  nomine  ab  ingenuis  oriundi 

7  ’  &c*  Some  hold  that  it  was  formed  from  gentile 

f,agan>  ,and  that  the  antient  Franks>  who  conquered  Gaul 
which  was  then  converted  to  chriftianity,  were  called  gentile) 
by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  heathens.— Others  relate  that 
towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  recorded  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  there  were  two  companies  of  brave 

f°d  tbe  °ne  lCalIed  Sentilium>  and  the  other  feutariorum  • 
and  that  it  was  hence  we  derived  the  names  gentleman  and 

Mire-  See  Esquire.- - 7  his  fentiment  is  confirmed  by 

xaiquier,  who  fuppofes  the  appellation  gentiles  and  ecuyers  to 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  Roman  foldiery  ;  it 
being  to  the  gentiles  and  feutarii,  who  were  the  braveli  of  the 
foldiery,  that  the  principal  benefices  and  portions  of  lands 

were  affigned.  See  Benefice - The  Gauls  obferving, 

tkat  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  the  feutarii  and  ven- 
tiles  had  the  beff  tenements,  or  appointments  of  all  the  fol- 
dierS  on  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces,  became  infenfibly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  apply  the  fame  names,  gentilhommes,  and  ecuyers, 
to  fuch  as  they  found  their  kings  gave  the  belt  provifions  or 
appointments  to.  Pafq.  Reck.  1.  2.  c.  15. 

In  ftri&nefs,  Chamberlayne  obferves,  a  gentlesnan  is  one  whofe 
ancellors  have  been  freemen,  and  have  owed  obedience  to 
none  but  their  prince  :  on  which  footing,  no  man  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  not  born  fo.  6 

Among  us,  the  term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  all  abov~  yeo- 

men  ;  fo  that  noblemen  may  be  properly  called  rentlemen  '  See 
Yeoman. 

In  our  ffatutes,  gentilis  homo  was  adjudged  a  good  addition  for 
i  gentleman,  27  Edw.  III.  The  addition  of  knight  is  very 
antient^  but  that  ofefquire  or  gentleman,  rare,  before  1  Hen  V 
See  Addition.  ’  * 

Gentleman  ufher  of  the  black  rod ,  fee  Black. 
Gentlemen  0/"  the  bed-chamber,  fee  Bed-Chamber. 
Gentle  me  n  of  the  chapel,  are  officers,  whofe  duty  and  at- 
tendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel ;  being  in  number  thirty-two  • 
twelve  whereof  are  priefts,  and  the  other  twenty  called  clerks 
of  the  chapel,  who  affift  in  the  performance  of  divine  fervice 
See  Chapel. 

One  of  the  firft  twelve  is  chofen  for  confefTor  of  the  houfhold, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  read  prayers  every  morning  to  the  houfhold 
ervants  ;  to  vilit  the  lick ;  examine,  and  prepare  commu¬ 
nicants,  and  adminifter  the  facraments. 

Another,  well  verfed  in  mufick,  is  chofen  firft  organift  • 
who  is  mailer  of  the  children  to  inflruCt  them  in  mufick’ 
and  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel  :  a  fecond 
is  likewife  an  organiil :  a  third  a  iutaniil  j  and  a  fourth  a 
violift. 

'  There  are  likewife  three  vergers ,  fo  called  from  the  filver 
rods  they  ufually  carry  in  their  hands,  being  a  ferjeant  yeo 
man,  and  groom  of  the  veftry :  the  firft  attends  the’ dean 
and  fub-dean,  finds  furplices,  and  other  neceiTaries  for  the 
chapel  :  the  fecond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel,  keeps 
the  pews,  and  feats  the  nobility  and  gentry  :  the  groom  has 
his  attendance  within  the  chapel  door,  and  looks  after  it. 
Gentlemen  of  honour,  >  „  c  Honour. 
Gentlemen  penfi oners,  >  '  ce  <-  Pensioner. 
GENUFLEXION,  the  aCt  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  knee  • 
or  rather,  of  kneeling  down. 

The  jefuit  Rofweyd,  in  his  Onomajlicon ,  iliews  that  genu¬ 
flexion,  or  kneeling,  was  a  very  antient  cuftom  in  the  church  • 
and  even  under  the  Old  Teflament  difpenfation  •  and  that 
this  pradice  was  obferved  throughout  all  the  vear,  except¬ 
ing  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  time  from  Eafter  to  Whit- 
funtide,  when  kneeling  was  forbid  by  the  council  of  Nice. 
Others  have  fhewn  that  the  cuftom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sun- 

yVot  I  No  Lx"'/"  tiHC  °f  Ihe  apoftles ;  as  aPP“rs 
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from  St.  Irenaeus.  and  Tertullian:  And  the  y£thiopic  church, 
fcrupuloufiy  attached  to  the  antient  ceremonies,  flill  retains 
that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine  fervice.  The  Ruffians  efleem  it 
an  indecent  pofture,  to  worfhip  God  on  the  knees.  Add, 
that  the  Jews  ufually  prayed  (landing. — Rofweyd  gives  the 
reafons  of  the  prohibition  of  genuflexion  on  Sundays,  £fc* 
from  St.  Baiil,  Anaftalius.  St.  Jufliri,  &c. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion  that  genuflexion  was  not  eftablifhed  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  58}  from  that  paflage  in  Adis  xx.  36, 
where  St.  Paul  is  exprcfly  mentioned  to  kneel  down  at 

prayer  \  but  Saurin  fhews  that  nothing  can  be  thence  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  fame  author  remarks,  that  the  primitive  chriftians  carried 
the  practice  of  genuflexion  fo  far,  that  fome  of  them  had 
Worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where  they  prayed  :  and  St.  Jerom 
relates  of  St.  James,  that  he  had  contracted  a  hardnefs  on 
,  his  knees,  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

GENUS,  Kind,  in  logicks  and  metaphyficks,  is  that  which 
has  fpecies  under  it  ;  or,  it  is  the  origin,  and  radix  of  divers 
fpecies,  joined  together  by  fome  affinity  or  common  relation 
between  them.  See  Species. 

Genus  is  a  Aature,  or  idea,  fo  common  and  universal,  that  it 
extends  to  other  general  ideas,  and  includes  them  under  it. 
See  General. 

Thus,  animal  is  faid  to  be  a  genus,  in  refpeCt  of  man,  and 
brute,  in  regard  man  and  brute  agree  in  the  common  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  animal :  fo  a  right-lined  figure  of  four 
fides,  is  a  genus,  in  refpeCt  of  a  parallelogram,  and  a  tra¬ 
pezium  ;  and  fo  likewife  is  fubltance,  in  refpeCt  of  fubftance 
extended,  which  is  body  j  and  thinking  fubftance,  which 
is  mind. 

A  good  definition,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  confifts  of  genus,  and 
difference.  See  Definition,  and  Difference. 

In  the  general,  genus  may  be  faid  to  be  a  clafs  of  a  greater 
extent  than  fpecies  ;  and  which  is  not  convertible  therewith 
For  though  we  may  fay,  that  all  body  is  fubftance  j  yet  it 
cannot  be  faid  all  fubftance  is  body. 

Add,  that  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  genus,  may  likewife 
be  laid  of  the  fpecies  under  it  j  <r.  gr.  whatever  is  faid  of 
being,  will  equally  hold  of  the  body. 

The  fchoolmen  define  the  genus  logicum  to  be  an  univerfal 
which  is  predieable  of  feveral  things  of  different  fpecies  ;  and 
divide  it  into  two  kinds :  the  one,  fummum,  which  is  the 
igneit  or  moll  general,  and  has  nothing  above  it  to  refpeCt 
Ilium*™* :  the  0{-hzr  fubaltern,  which  they  likewife  call  me- 

G  e n us -fummum  is  that  which  holds  the  uppermoft  place  in  its 
clafs,  or  predicament ;  or  that  which  may  be  divided  into 
leverai  fpectes,  each  whereof  is  a  genus  in  refpeCt  of  other 
fpecies  placed  below  it.  See  P  R  e  d  i  c  a  m  e  n  t 
Thus  in  the  predicament  of  things  fublifting  of ‘themfelves 
fubflance  has  the  place  and  effeCt  of  genus  fummum,  and  is 
predicated  of  all  the  things  contained  in  that  clafs  ;  for  both 

caS’fu bLncT’  “d  animal>  and  e,en  rpirit’  are  properl)r 

Accordingly  there  are  as  many  fumma  gmera,  as  there  are 
claiies  of  predicaments  or  categories.  See  Category 

uaua  G  E  N  u  s  13  that  which  being  a  medium  between  the 
nighelt  genus,  and  the  loweft  fpecies,  is  fometimes  coniider- 
ed  as  a  genus,  and  fometimes  as  a  fpecies. 

Thus  bird,  when  compared  with  animal,  is  a  fpecies }  when 
to  a  crow,  and  eagle,  or  the  like,  a  genus. 

Genus,  again,  is  divided  into  remotum,  remote,  where  be 
tween  it  and  its  fpecies,  there  is  another  genus  ;  and  trc,S 

mum,  or  next,  where  the  fpecies  is  immediately  under  ir~ 
as  man,  under  animal.  1  1  * 

Genus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  charafter,  or  manner,  applicable  to 
every  thing  of  a  certain  nature,  or  condition  -In  which 
fenfe  it  ferves  to  make  capital  divifions  in  divers  fciences  •  as 
muhe,  rhetoric,  botany,  anatomy,  &c.  e.  gr  ’ 

Genijs  Gender,  in  botany,  denotes 'a  fy(tc,n>  or  alTem 
blage  of  feveral  plants,  agreeing  in  fome  one  common  chi 
rafter  m  refpeft  of  the  ftrufture  of  certain  parts  ;  wbereb; 
they  are  diftmgmihed  from  aU  other  plants.  See  P  l  a  n  t  7 
The  d,ftnbu„on  of  plants  into  gmra,  and  fpecies,  is  ab'fo- 
lutcly  neceffary  to  eafe  the  memory,  and  prevent  its  being 
oppreffed,  and  overburdened  with  an  infinity  of  different  names 
The  knowledge  of  a  genus,  comprehends,  in  a  kind  of^i 
mature,  that  of  all  the  plants  belonging  thereto  ;  each  be" 
mg  denominated  from  fome  circumftance,  common  to  the 
whok  kmd,  to  fare  the  embarrafs  of  fo  many  particular 

Something  like  this,  even  the  common  people  do,  efneciallv 
in  the  mftance  of  ranunculas :  but  in  moil 

difficulty  is  infinitely  greater,  as  it  is  hard  to  find  any ' ‘thine 
in  common  among  them,  whereon  to  foiW  7  th  S 

Hence  botaniils  differ  as  to  the  m/J? Jnd/he,r 
genera,  and  the  characters  whereon  they^e  t^h 
Mr.  Ray’s  dill, ibution,  fee  unde^S 
One  of  the  lateft,  and  beft  writers  Mon f  T  J* 

Gefnirga„aSdCrm„te  d‘fCUffi°'l’  ^^“SSSnli 

fruit  confidercd  togetL  ,°  whSleTr’a^ 

fembiance  in  thofe  two.  refpefts,  are  of  the  fame  genus :  after 

4  K  k  which 
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which  the  refpeaive  differences  as  to  root,  ftem,  or  leaves 
make  the  different  fpecies,  or  fub-diviftons.  See  S  p  E  c  i  £  s. 
Mr  Ray  made  fome  objedions  to  this  distribution  ;  which 
orew  into  a  confiderable  controverfy  between  the  two  au¬ 
thors  The  queftion  was,  whether  the  flowers  and  fruits 
were 'Sufficient  to  eltablifh  genera,  and  to  determine  whether 
a  plant  was  of  this  genus,  or  that  ?  .  , 

The  fame  M.  Tournefort  introduces  another  higher  kind  or 
. renus,  or  clafs,  which  is  only  regulated  by  the  flowers  :  he 
obferves,  that  he  has  never  hitherto  met  with  above  fourteen 
different  figures  of  flowers ;  which,  therefore,  are  all  that 
are  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  who  has 
a  plant  in  flower,  whofe-  name  he  does  not  know,  will  imme¬ 
diately  fee  what  clafs  it  belongs  to  in  the  Element  of  botany  : 
the  fruit  appearing  fome  days  afterwards,  determines  its  genus 
■  in  the  fame  book  ;  and  the  other  parts  give  its  fpecies. 

It  is  a  wonderful  cafe  to  the  memory,  to  have  only  fourteen 
figures  of  flowers  to  retain,  and  by  means  hereof  to  be  m- 
abled  to  defcend  to  fix  hundred  and  feventy  three  genera , 
which  comprehend  eight; thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  fpecies  of  plants  ;  which  is  the  number  of  thofe  yet 

known  by  land  and  fea.  . 

Genus,  in  mufick,  by  the  antients,  called  genus  me  odta,  is  a 
certain  manner  of  fubdividing  the  principles  of  melody,  t.  e. 
the  confonant  intervals,  into  their  concinnous  parts,  bee 
Interval,  Concord,  and  C  o  n  c  i  n  n  ok  s. 

The  moderns,  confidering  the  ocftave,  as  the  moft  perfect 
interval,  and  that  whereon  all  the  other  concords  depend  in 
the  prefent  theory  of  mufick  ;  the  divifion  of  that  interval 
is  conlidered-as  containing  the  true  divilion  of  the  whole  fcale. 
See  Octave,  and  Sc  ale. 

But  the  antients  went  to  work  fomewhat  differently  :  the 
diateffaron,  or  fourth,  was  the  leaft  interval  which  they  ad¬ 
mitted  as  concord  ;  and  therefore  they  fought  firff  how  that 
might  be  moft  concinnoufly  divided  ;  from  which  they  con- 
ftituted  the  di-apente,  or  fifth  ;  and  diapafon,  or  odtave. 

The  diateffaron  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  root  or  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  fcale  •  what  they  call  th genera,  kinds,  arofe  from 
its  various  divilions ;  and  hence  they  defined  the  genus  modu- 
landi ,  the  manner  of  dividing  the  tetrachord,  and  difpofing 
its  four  founds  as  to  fucceflion.5  See  T  e  trachord. 

The  genera  of  mufic  were  three,  viz.  the  enharmonic,  chro¬ 
matic,  and  diatonic:  the  two  laft  whereof  were  vanoufly 
fubdivided  ;  and  even  the  firft,  though  it  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  without  any  fpecies,.  yet  different  authors 
have  propofed  different  divilions  under  that  name,  though 
without  giving  particular  names  to  the  fpecies,  as  was  done  to 
the  other  two.  See  Species. 

For  the  chara&er,  iffc.  of  the  feveral  genera ,  fee  En  h  a  r- 

monic,  Chromatic,  and  Di  atonic. 

The  parts,  or  divifions  of' a  diateffaron  they  called  the  dia - 
ferns  of  the  feveral  genera ,  upon  which  their  differences  de¬ 
pend  ;  and  which  in  the  enharmonic  are  particularly  called 
the  diefs ,  and  ditonum  ;  in  the  chromatic,  the  hemitonium , 
and  triemitonium  ;  and  in  the  diatonic,  the  hemitonium ,  or 
limma ,  and  the  tonus. 

But  under  thefe  general  names,  which  diftinguifhed  the  genera, 
there  are  other  different  intervals,  or  ratio’s  which  conftitute 
the  colores  gene  rum,  or  fpecies  of  enharmonic,  chromatic, 
and  diatonic.  Add,  -that  what  is  a  diaftem  in  one  genus ,  is  a 
fyftem  in  another.  See  Diastem,  System  $  fee  alfo 

Diagram.  *  ...  .*  c  , 

Genus,  in  rhetorick. — Authors  diftinguiih  the  art  of  rheto- 
rick,  as  alfo  orations,  or  difcourfes  produced  thereby,  into 
three  genera,  or  kinds  :  demonf  native,  deliberative,  and  ju- 
dietary. 

To  the  demonfrative  kind  belong  panegyricks,  genethliacons, 
epithalamiums,  funeral  harangues,  is c.  See  each  under  its 
head,  Panegyric,-  E  h  a  l  a  m  it)  m,  ^ c.— -To  the 
deliberative  kind  belong  per  fuafions,  diffuaiions,  commenda¬ 
tions,  &c. — To  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences,  and  accu¬ 
ral  ions.  See  Rhetoric,  Oration,  &c. 

Genus,  in  algebra. — The  antient  algebraifts  diftributed  that 
art  into  two  genera, or  kinds  ;  the  logific,  andfpecious.  See 
-  Logistic,  and  Specious. 

Genus,  in  anatomy. — The  genus  nervofum,  or  nervous  kind, 
called  alfo  the  nervous  fyfem,  is  an  expreffion,  pretty  frequent 
among  authors  ;  iignifying  the  nerves,  confidered  as  an  af- 
femblage  or  fyftem  of  fimilar  parts,  diftributed  throughout 
the  body.  See  Nerve,  and  S  i  m  i  l  a  r 
Tobacco  contains  a  deal  of  {harp,  cauftic  fait,  proper  to  caufe 
irritations  in  the  nervous  kind  ;  vinegar,  taken  in  too  great 
quantity,  incommodes  the  nervous  kind. 
GEOCENTRIC,  irhaftronomy,  is  applied  to  a  planet,  or 
its  orbit,  to  denote  it  concentric  with  the  earth;  or,  as  ha¬ 
ving  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the  fame  centre  with  the 
earth. 

AJ1  the  planets  are  not  geocentric  -•  the  moon  alone  is  proper¬ 
ly  geocentric.  See  Planet,  Moon,  &c. 
Geocentric  latitudo  of  a  planet,  is  its  latitude  feen  from 
the  earth  ;  or  the  inclination  of  a  line  conne&ing  the  planet 
and  the  earth  ■  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  (or  true)  ecliptic. 
Or,  it  is  the  dngle,  which  the  aforefaid  line  (conne&ing  the 
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planet,  and  the  earth)  makes  with  a  line  drawn  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 

Thus,  in  Tab.  Jfronom.  fig.  40* the  angIe  ?  T e  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  that  planet’s  geocentric  latitude,  when  the  earth  is  in 
T,  and  the  angle  e  t  9  ,  the  meafure  of  it  when  the  earth 
is  in-/.  See  Latitude. 

Geocentric  place  of  a  planet,  is  the  place  wherein  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  from  the  earth  ;  fuppofing  the  eye  there  fixed : 
or,  it  is  a  point  iri  the  ecliptic,  to  which  a  planet,  feen  from 
the  earth  is  referred.  See  Place,  and  Heliocentric. 

GEODAiSIA*,  that  part  of  practical  geometry,  which 
teaches  how  to  divide,  or  lay  out  lands,  or  fields,  between  fe¬ 
veral  owners.  See  Geometry. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ywcePaiouL,  formed  of  yn,  terra ,  eafth/ 
and  Pane,  drvido,  I  divide. 

Geodjesia  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  to  all  the  operations  of  geo¬ 
metry,  which  are  performed  in  the  field. 

It  is  more  ufually  called  furveying ,  when  e'mployed  in  mea- 
furing  of  lands,  grounds,  roads,  countries,  .provinces,  &c. 
See  Surveying. 

Vital  is  defines  geodes  fa  the  art  of  meafuring  furfaces,  and 
folids,  not  by  imaginary  right  lines,  as  is  done  in  geometry,' 
but  by  fenfibleand  viiible  things,  as  by  the  fun’s  rays,  iffc. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  is  the  minute,  or  fixtieth  part  of  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle.  See  Mile,  and  Degree. 

Geographical  table ,  fee  the  article  Map. 

GEOGRAPH  Y*,  the  doeffrine  or  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
both  as  in  itfelf,  and  as  to  its  affections  ;  or  a  defeription  of 
the  terreftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of  the  known  inhabi¬ 
table  part  thereof,  with  all  its  parts.  See  Earth. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  yzaypatpict,  formed  of  yti,  terra,  earth, 
and  ypatpec',  feribo,  I  write,  I  deferibe. 

Geography  makes  a  branch  of  mathematicks,  of  the  mixed 
kind  ;  in  that  it  confiders  the  earth,  and  its  affe&ions,  as  de¬ 
pending  on  quantity,  and  confequently  meafurable,  viz.  its 
figure,  place,  magnitude,  motion,  cseleftial  appearances, 
with  the  feveral  circles  imagined  on  its  furface.  See  M  A- 

THEMATICKS. 

Geography  is  diftinguifhed  from  cofmography,  as  a  part  from 
the  whole:  this  latter  confidering  the  whole  vifible  world, 
both  heaven  and  earth.  See  Cosmography. 

From  topography,  and  chorography,  it  is  diftinguifhed  as 
the  whole  from  a  part.  See  Topograph y,  and  Choblo- 
graphy. 

Golnitz  confiders  geography  as  either  exterior ,  or  interior  : 
but  Varenius  more  juftly  divides  it  into  general ,  and  fpecial  ; 
or,  univerfal,  and  particular. 

General ,  or  univerfal  Geography,  is  that  which  confiders 
the  earth  in  general,  without  any  regard  to  particular  coun¬ 
tries  ;  or  the  affeCtions,  common  to  the  whole  globe,  as  its 
figure,  magnitude,  motion,  land,  fea,  &c.  See  G  lob  e. 

Special,  or  particular  Geography,  is  that  which  confidexs  the 
conftitution  of  the  feveral  regions,  or  countries ;  their  bounds, 
figure,  iffc.  with  the  mountains,  forefts,  mines,  waters,  plants, 
animals,  is  c.  therein  :  as  alfo  their  .climates,  feafons,  heat, 
weather,  diftance  from  the  equator,  iff c.  And  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  arts,' foods,  commodities,  cuftoms,  language,  religion, 
policy,-  cities,  iff'c:  « 

Geography  is  very  antient  ;  at  leaft  the  fpecial  part  thereof-: 
for  the  antient  writers  fcarce  went  beyond  the  defeription 
of  countries.  7  , 

It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Romans,  after  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed  and  fubdued  any  province,  to  have  a  map,  or  painted  re- 
prefentation  thereof  carried  in  triumph,  and  expofed  to  the 
view  of  the  fpeCfators.  See  Map. 

Hiftorians  relate  that  the  Roman  fenate,  about  a  hundred  years 
before  Chrift,  fent  geographers  into  divers  parts,  to  make  an 
accurate  furvey  and  menluration  of  the  whole  globe  ;  but 
they  fcarce  ever  faw  the  twentieth  part  thereof. 

Before  them  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  the  Phaenicians 
to  make  a  furvey  of  the  whole  coaft  of  Africa,  which  they 
accomplifhed  in  three  years  :  Darius  procured  the  Ethiopic 
fea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  be  furveyed  :  and  Pliny 
relates,  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  into  Alia,  took 
two  geographers,  Diognetus,  and  Baeton,  to  meafure  and  de¬ 
feribe  the  roads  ;  and  that  from  their  itineraries  the  writers 
of  the  following  ages  took  many  particulars.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  obferved,  that  whereas  moft  other  arts  are  fufferers 
by  war,  geography  and  fortification  alone  are  improved 
thereby. 

The  art,  however  muft  needs  have  been  exceedingly  defec¬ 
tive  ;  as  a  great  part  of  the  globe  was  then  unknown  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  all  America,  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Afia;  with  the  Terra  Auftralis,  andv  Magellanica  :  and  as. 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  earth’s  being  capable  of  being 
failed  round,  of  the  Torrid  Zone’s  being  habitable,  iffc. 

The  principal  writings  on  this  art,  among  the  antients,  are 
Ptolemy’s  eight  books :  among  the  moderns,  Johannes  de  fa- 
cro  Bofco  de  Sphesra ,  with  Clavius’s  Comment:  Ricciolus’s 
Geographia,  and  Hydrographia  Reformata  :  Weigelius’s  Spe¬ 
culum  Terra  ;  de  Chales’s  Geography,  in  his  Mundus  Mathe- 
maticus  ;  and  above  all  Varenius’s  Geographia  generalis,  with 
Jurin’s  additions :  to  which  may  be  added  Liebnecht’s 
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Elcmenta  Geographies  generalis  :  Sturmius’s  Compendium  Geo- 
graphicum  and  Wolfius’s  Geographia ,  in  his  Elementa  Ma¬ 
th  efeos. 

GEOMAN CY*,  Geomantia,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  points,  or  dots, 
made  on  paper,  at  random  ;  and  confidering  the  various  lines 
and  figures,  which  thofe  points  prefent  ;  and  thence  forming 
a  judgment  of  futurity,  and  deciding  any  queftion  propofed. 
See  D  x  v  i  n  a  t  i  o  n. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yn,  terra ,  earth  ;  and 
fittvjeiet,  divination  j  it  being  the  atitient  cuftom  to  caft  little 
pebbles  on  the  ground,  and  thence  to  form  their  conje&ures ; 
inftead  of  the  points  now  made  ufe  of. 

Polydore  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a  kind  of  divination  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  clefts  or  chinks  made  in  the  ground  ; 
and  takes  the  Perftan  magi  to  have  been  the  inventors  there¬ 
of.  De  Invent.  Rer.  lib.  i.  c.  23. 

GEOMETRICAL,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  geo¬ 
metry.  See  Geometry. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  geometrical  method,  a  geometrical  genius, 
geometrical  ftri&nefs,  a  geometrical  conftru&ion,  geometrical 
demonftration,  tsfe.  See  Demonstration,  £fc. 
Geometry  itfelf  feems  to  leads  us  into  errors:  after  once  re¬ 
ducing  a  thing  to  geometrical  conlideration,  and  finding  that  it 
anfweis  pretty  exactly,  we  purfue  the  view,  are  pleafed  with 
the  certainty  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  demonftrations,  and 
apply  the  geometry  further  and  further,  till  we  ofeen  out-run 
nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  machines  do  not  fucceed:  that 
all  compohtions  of  mulic,  wherein  the  concords  are  the  moft 
rigidly  obferved,  are  not  agreeable  :  that  the  moft  exaft  aftro- 
nomical  computations  do  not  always  foretel  the  precife  time 
and  quantity  of  an  eclipfe,  (sV. 

;  reafon  is,  that  nature  is  not  a  mere  abftra£I  ;  mechanical 
levers,  and  wheels  are  not  geometrical  lines  and  circles,  as 
they  are  often  fuppofed  to  be  :  the  tafte  for  tunes  is  not  the 
lame  in  all  men  ;  nor  at  all  times  in  the  fame  man  :  and  as 
to  aftronomy,  there  is  no  perfect  regularity  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets  ;  their  orbits  hardly  ieem  reducible  to  any  fixed, 
known  figure. 

The  errors,  therefore,  we  fall  into  in  aftronomy,  mufic,  me- 
chanicks,  and  the  other  fciences  to  which  geometry  is  applied, 
do  not  properly  arife  from  geometry ,  which  is  an  infallible 
fcience  ;  but  from  the  falfe  mif-application  of  it.  Malebr. 
Recher.  de  la  Ver. 

Geometrical  conjlruCiion  of  an  equation,  is  the  contriving 
and  drawing  of  lines  and  figures,  whereby  to  demonftrate 
the  equation,  theorem,  or  canon  to  be  geometrically  true. 
See  Construction  of  equations. 

Geometrical  line ,  or  curve,  called  alfo  algebraic  line  or 
curve ,  is  that  wherein  the  relation  of  the  abfcilTes  to  the 
femi-ordinates  may  be  exprefied  by  an  algebraic  equation. 
See  algebraic  Curve. 

Thus,  fuppofe  in  a  circle.  Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  52.  A  B— a 
A  P~x  P  M~y  ;  then  will  P  B=w — .v,  and  confequently, 
fince  P  M2— A  P.  P  B,  yz—ax — xz.  — Again,  fuppofing 
P  C—  x,  A  C —a  P  M=ry  ;  then  will  M  C2 — P  C2— P  M2, 
that  is,  az — xz—yz.  Tab.  Anal.  fig.  8.  See  Equation. 
Geometrical  lines  are  diftinguifhed  into  clafles,  orders,  or  gen¬ 
ders,  according  to  the  number  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  that  exprefles  the  relation  between  the  ordinates  and 
the  abfeifies;  or  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  according  to 
the  number  of  points  in  which  they  may  be  cut  by  a  right 
line. 

Thus,  a  line  of  the  firft  order  will  be  only  a  right  line : 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  or  quadratic  order,  will  be  the  circle, 
and  the  conic  fections  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third,  or  cubic 
order,  will  be  the  cubical  and  Neilian  parabolas,  the  cifloid  of 
the  antients,  &c.  See  Circle,  Conic  fettion ,  Para¬ 
bola,  Cissoid,  (Ac. 

But  a  curve  of  the  firft  gender  (becaufe  a  right  lThe  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  the  curves)  is  the  fame  with  a  line  of 
the  fecond  order  ;  and  a  curve  of  the  fecond  gender,  the 
fame  with  a  line  of  the  third  order;  and  a  line  of  an  infi- 
nitefimal  order  is  that,  which  a  right  line  may  cut  in  infi¬ 
nite  points  ;  as  the  fpiral,  cycloid,  the  quadratrix,  and  every 
line  generated  by  the  infinite  revolutions  of  a  radius.  See 
Line. 

However,  it  is  not  the  equation,  but  the  defeription,  that 
makes  the  curve  a  geometrical  one  :  the  circle  is  a  geometrical 
line,  not  becaufe  it  may  be  exprefied  by  an  equation,  but 
becaufe  its  defeription  is  a  poftulate :  and  it  is  not  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  equation,  but  the  eafinefs  of  the  defeription, 
which  is  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  lines  for  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  a  problem.  The  equation,  that  exprefles  a  pa¬ 
rabola,  is  more  funple  than  that  which  exprefles  a  circle  ; 
and  yet  the  circle,  by  reafon  of  its  more  Ample  conftru&ion, 
is  admitted  before  it. 

The  circle,  and  the  conic  fe&ions,  if  you  regard  the  di¬ 
menfions  of  the  equations,  are  of  the  fame  order,  and  yet 
the  circle  is  not  numbred  with  them  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
problems,  but  by  reafon  of  its  Ample  defeription  is  deprefied 
to  a  lower  order,  viz.  that  of  a  right  line  ;  fo  that  it  is  not 
improper  to  exprefs  that  by  a  circle,  which  may  be  exprefied 


by  a  right  line:  but  it  is  a  fault  to  conftruiSI  that  by  the 
conic  fedtions,  which  may  be  conftrudted  by  a  circle. 

Either,  therefore  the  law  muft  be  taken  from  the  dimenfions 
of  equations,  as  obferved  in  a  circle,  xmd  fo  the  diflindfion 
be  taken  away  between  plane  and  foil'd  problems:  or  the 
law  muft  be  allowed  not  to  be  ftridily  obferved  in  line:;  of  lu- 
perior  kinds  ;  but  that  fome,  by  reafon  of  their  more  Ample 
defeription,  may  be  preferred  to  others  of  the  fame  order, 
and  be  numbred  with  lines  of  inferior  orders. 

In  conftrudtions  that  are  equally  geometrical,  the  moft  Ample 
are  always  to  be  preferred  :  this  law  is  fo  univerfal  as  to  be 
without  exception.  But  algebraic  expreflions  add  nothing  to 
the  Amplicity  of  thb  conffrudf ion ;  the  bare  deferiptions  of 
the  lines  here  are  only  to  be  confidered  ;  and  thefe  alone  were 
conAdered  by  thofe  geometricians,  who  joined  a  circle  with  a 
right  line.  And  as  thefe  are  eafy  or 'hard,  the  conftruction 
becomes  eafy,  or  hard  :  and  therefore  it  is  foreign  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing,  from  any  thing  elfe  to  eftablifh  laws  a- 
bout  conftrudlions.  See  Construction. 

Either,  therefore  with  the  antients,  we  muft  exclude  all  lines 
befides  the  circle,  and  perhaps  the  conic  fe&ions,  out  of  geo¬ 
metry  ;  or  admit  all  according  to  the  Amplicity  of  the" de¬ 
feription  :  if  the  trochoid  were  admitted  into  geometry,  we 
might,  by  its  means,  divide  an  angle  in  any  given  ratio  : 
would  you  therefore  blame  thofe,  who  would  make  ufe  of 
this  line  to  divide  an  angle  in  the  ratio  of  one  number  to 
another,  and  contend  that  this  line  was  not  deAned  by  an 
equation,  but  that  you  muft  make  ufe  of  fuch  lines  as  are 
deAned  by  equations  ?  See  Transcendental. 

If,  when  an  angle  were  to  be  divided,  for  inftance,  into 
100 1  parts,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  bring  a  curve  deAned 
by  an  equation  of  above  an  hundred  dimenfions  to  do  the  bu- 
Anefs  ;  which  no  body  could  deferibe,  much  lefs  underftand  ; 
and  fhould  prefer  this  to  the  trochoid,  which  is  a  line  well 
known,  and  deferibed  eafily  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  or 
circle,  who  would  not  fee  the  abfurdity  ? 

Either  therefore  the  trochoid  is  not  to  be  admitted  at  all  in 
geometry,  or  elfe  in  the  conftrudion  of  problems,  it  is  to  be 
preierred  to  all  lines  of  a  more  difficult  defeription  ;  and  the 
reafon  is  the  fame  for  other  curves. 

Hence,  the  trifle&ions  of  an  angle  by  a  conchoid,  which 
Archimedes  in  his  Lemma's,  and  Pappus  in  his  Collections, 
have  preferred  to  the  invention  of  all  others  in  this  cafe, 
muft  be  allowed  good,  fince  we  muft  either  exclude  all  lines, 
befide  the  ciicle,  and  right  line,  out  of  geometry,  or  admit 
them  according  to  the  Amplicity  of  their  delcriptions  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  conchoid  yields  to  none,  except  the  circle. 
Equations  are  expreflions  of  arithmetical  computation,  and 
properly  have  no  place  in  geometry,  except  fo  far  as  quanti¬ 
ties  truly  geometrical  (that  is,  lines,  furfaces,  folio’s  and  pro¬ 
portions)  may  be  laid  to  be  fome  equal  to  o  hers  :  multipli¬ 
cations,  divinons,  and  fuch  fort  of  computations  are  newly 
received  into  geometry,  and  that  apparently  contrary  to  the 
firft  defign  of  this  fcience ;  for  whoever  conliders  the  con- 
ftrudfion  of  problems  by  a  right  line  and  a  circle,  found  by 
the  firft  geometricians,  will  eafily  perceive,  that  geometry 
was  introduced,  that  we  might  expeditioufly  avoid  by  draw¬ 
ing  lines  the  tedioufnefs  of  computation. 

It  fhould  feem  therefore,  that  the  two  fciences  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  :  the  antients  fo  induftridufly  diftinguifhed 
them,  that  they  never  introduced  arithmetical  terms  into  geo¬ 
metry  ;  and  the  moderns  by  confounding  both,  have  loft  a 
deal  of  that  Amplicity,  in  which  the  elegancy  of  geometry 
principally  confifts.  Upon  the  whole,  that  is  arithmetically 
more  Ample  which  is  determined  by  more  Ample  equations; 
but  that  is  geometrically  more  Ample  which  is  determined 
by  the  more  Ample  drawing  of  lines ;  and  in  geometry,  that 
ought  to  be  reckoned  beft,  which  is  geometrically  moft 
Ample. 

Geometrical  locus,  or  place,  called  alfo  Amply,  locus.  See 
Locus. 

Geometrical  medium ,  fee  the  article  Medium. 

Geometrical  ofculum,  feeEvoLUTA,  andOscuLUM. 

Geometrical  pace ,  is  a  meafure  confifting  of  five  feet. 
See  Pace,  and  Foot. 

Geometrical  plan,  in  architecture,  fee  Plan. 

Geometrical  plane ,  fee  the  article  Plane. 

Geometrical  progrejjion,  is  a  feries  of  quantities,  in  con¬ 
tinued  geometrical  proportion,  i.  e.  increafing  or  decreafincr  in 
the  fame  ration.  SeeRATio.  0 

Thus,  e.  gr.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  and  128:  720 

243>  ^ 1,  27,  p,  3,  1,  are  geometrical  progrefiions.  See 
Geometrical  Progression. 

Geometrical  proportion,  called  alfo  abfolutely  and  fimplv 
proportion ;  is  a  Amilitude  or  identity  of  ratio’s  See 
Ratio. 


See  Proportion. 


Geometrical  fcale,  fee  Diagonal/m/g 
G E 0  M ETR 1  c  A  L  J/Autwn  of  a  problem,  is  when  (he  problem 
ts  drreaiy  folved  according  to  the  (trifl  principles  and  rules 
of  geometry  ;  and  by  lines  that  arc  truly  geometrical.  See 
1  roblem,  and  Solution, 
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In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  geometrical  folution,  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  a  mechanical,  or  inftrumental  folution,  where  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  only  folved  by  ruler,  and  compafles.  See  Mecha- 

on  to  all  indirect, 
es’s,  &c.  See  Se¬ 
ries. 

We  have  no  geometrical  way  of  finding  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  or  two  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  :  mechanical  Ways,  and  others,  by  infinite  feries’s, 
we  have.  See  Q_u  adrature,  Duplication,  and 
Proportional; 

The  antients,  Pappus  informs  us,  in  vain  endeavoured  at 
the  trifle&ion  of  an  angle,  and  the  finding  out  of  two  mean 
proportionals  by  a  right  line,  and  a  circle.  Afterwards  they 
began  to  confider  the  properties  of  feveral  other  lines,  as  the 
conchoid,  the  cifloid,  and  the  conic  fe&ions,  and  by  fome 
of  thefe  endeavoured  to  folve  thofe  problems.  At  length, 
having  more  thoroughly  examined  the  matter,  and  the  conic 
fedtions  being  received  into  geometry,  they  diftinguifhed  geo¬ 
metrical  problems  into  three  kinds,  viz. 
i 0  Plane  ones,  which  deriving  their  original  from  lines  on  a 
plane,  may  be  folved  by  a  right  line,  and  a  circle.  See 
Plane. 

2q  Solid  ones,  which  are  folved  by  lines  deriving  their 
original  from  the  confideration  of  a  folid,  that  is,  of  a  cone. 
See  Solid. 

30  Linear  ones,  to  the  folution  of  which  are  required  lines 
more  compounded.  See  Linear. 

According  to  this  diftin£tion,  we  are  not  to  folve  folid  pro¬ 
blems  by  other  lines  than  the  conic  fedtions  ;  efpecially  if  no 
other  lines  but  right  ones,  a  circle,  and  the  conic  fe&ions 
muft  be  received  into  geometry. 

But  the  moderns  advancing  much  farther,  have  received  in¬ 
to  geometry  all  lines  that  can  be  exprefled  by  equations  ;  and 
have  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  equa¬ 
tions,  thofe  lines  into  kinds  ;  and  have  made  it  a  Jaw,  not 
to  conftruct  a  problem  by  a  line  of  fuperior  kind,  that  may 
be  conftrudted  by  one  of  an  inferior  kind.  SeeGEOME- 
TRICAL  line. 

Geometrical  fquare ,  fee  the  article  S  qju  a  r  e. 
Geometrical  table ,  fee  the  article  Plain  table. 
GEOMETRICALLY  proportionals ,  arequantities  incontinual 
proportion  y  or  which  proceed  in  the  fame  conftant  ratio ;  as 
6,  12,  24,  48,  96,  192,  &c.  See  Proportionals. 
They  are  thus  called,  in  contradiftincfion  to  equidifferent 
quantities  ;  which  are  called,  though  fomewhat  improperly, 
arithmetically  proportionals.  See  arithmetically  Propor¬ 
tional. 

GEOMETRY*,  the  fcience,  or  do&rine  of  extenfion,  or 
extended  things ;  that  is,  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids.  See 
Line,  Surface,  andSoLiD. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  yzi formed  of  yn,  terra,  earth,  and 
metiri,  to  meafure ;  it  being  the  neceffity  of  meafur- 
ing  the  earth,  and  ftir  parts  and  places  thereof  that  gave  the 
firft  eccafion  to  the  invention  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  this 
art ;  which  has  fince  been  extended  and  applied  to  numerous 
other  things ;  infomuch  that  geometry,  with  arithmetic,  are 
now  the  general  foundation  of  all  mathematics.  See  Ma¬ 
thematics. 

Geometry  is  commonly  divided  into  four  parts,  or  branches  ; 
planimetry,  altimetry,  longimetry,  and  ftereometry.  See 
each  under  its  proper  article.  Planimetry,  Altime¬ 
try,  Longimetry,  and  Stereometry. 

Geometry ,  again,  is  diftinguifhed  into  theoretical ,  or  fpecula- 
tive ,  and  practical. 

The  firft  contemplates  the  properties  of  continuity  ;  and  de- 
monftrates  the  truth  of  general  propofitions,  called  theo- 
rems.  See  Theorem. 

The  fecond  applies  thofe  fpeculations  and  theorems  to  parti¬ 
cular  ufes  in  the  folution  of  problems.  See  Problem. 
Speculative  Geotnetry ,  again,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  ele¬ 
mentary  ,  and  Jublime. 

Elementary ,  or  common  Geometry,  is  that  employed  in  the 
confideration  of  right  lines,  and  plain  furfaces,  and  folids 
generated  therefrom.  See  Plain,  &c. 

Higher ,  or  /afcGEOMETRY,  is  that  employed  in  the  con- 
iideration  of  curve  lines,  conic  fe&ions,  and  bodies  formed 
thereof.  See  Curve,  &c. 

Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  and  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  affert  the  Egyptians 
to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  geometry ;  and  the  annual 
ihnundations  of  the  Nile  to  have  been  theoccafion;  for  that 
liver  bearing  away  all  the  bounds  and  land- marks  of  mens 
eftates,  and  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  fay  they,  were  obliged  to  diftinguifh  their  lands  by  the 
confideration  of  their  figure,  and  quantity  ;  and  thus  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  habit,  formed  themfelves  a  method,  or  art, 
which  was  the  origin  of  geometry.  • — •  A  farther  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  draughts  or  figures  of  fields  thus'  laid  down  and 
plotted  in  proportion,  might  naturally  enough  lead  them  to 
the  difcovery  of  fome  of  their  excellent  and  wonderful  pro¬ 
perties  ;  which  fpeculation  continually  improving,  the  art 
became  gradually  improved,  as  it  continues  to  do  to  this  day. 
Jofephus,  however,  feems  to  attribute  the  invention  to  the 
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The  fame  term  is  likewife  fifed  in  dppofiti 
and  inadequate  folutions,  as  by  infinite  feri 


Hebrews :  and  others  among  the  antients  make  Mercury  "the 
inventor.  Polyd.  Vergil,  de  Invent.  Rer.  1.  i.  c.  18. 

The  province  of  geometry  is  almoft  infinite  :  few  of  our  ideas, 
but  may  be  reprefented  to  the  imagination  by  lines,  upon 
which  they  ftraight  become  of  geometrical  confideration  ;  it 
being  geometry  alone  that  makes  comparifons,  and  finds  the 
relations  of  lines.  See  Line. 

Aftronomy,  mufic,  mechanics,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
fciences  which  confider  things  fufceptible  of  more,  and  lefs  ; 
i.  e.  all  the  precife  and  accurate  fciences,  may  be  referred  to 
geometry  :  for  all  fpeculative  truths  confifting  only  in  the 
relations  of  things,  and  in  the  relations  between  thofe  relaT 
tions,  they  may  be  all  referred  to  lines.  Confequences  may¬ 
be  drawn  from  them ;  and  thefe  confequences,  again,  being 
rendered  fenfible  by  lines,  they  become  permanent  obje&s, 
conftantly  expofed  to  a  rigorous  attention,  and  examination  : 
and  thus  we  have  infinite  opportunities  both  of  inquiring 
into  their  certainty,  and  purfuing  them  farther.  See  Art, 
and  Science. 

The  reafon  for  inftance,  why  we  know  fo  diftin<ftly,  and 
mark  fo  precifely,  .the  concords  called  oftave,  fifth ,  fourth , 
& c.  is,  that  we  have  learnt  to  exprefs  founds  by  lines,  i.  e. 
by  chords  accurately  divided ;  and  that  we  know  that  the 
chord,  which  founds  odfave,  is  double  of  that  which  it  makes 
odtave  withal ;  that  the  fifth  is  in  the  fefquialterate  ratio,  oc 
as  three  to  two ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  ear  itfelf  cannot  judge  of  founds  with  fuch  precifion;  its 
judgments  are  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable  to  form  a  fcience. 
The  fineft,  beft  tuned  ear,  cannot  diftinguifh  many  of  the 
differences  of  founds ;  whence  many  muficians  deny  any  fuch 
differences;  as  making  their  fenfe  their  judge.  Some,  for 
inftance,  admit  no  difference  between  an  c<ftave  and  three 
ditones  :  and  others,  none  between  the  greater  and  leffer  tone  ; 
the  comma,  which  is  the  real  difference,  is  infenfible  to  them  ; 
and  much  more  the  fcifma,  which  is  only  half  the  comma. 

It  is  only  by  reafon,  then,  that  we  learn,  that  the  length  of 
the  chord  which  makes  the  difference  between  certain  founds, 
being  divifible  into  feveral  parts,  there  may  be  a  great  number 
of  different  founds  contained  therein,  ufeful  in  mufic,  which 
yet  the  ear  cannot  diftinguifh.  Whence  it  follows,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  arithmetic  and  geometry ,  we  had  had  no  fuch 
thing  as  regular,  fixed  mufic  ;  and  that  we  could  only  have 
fucceeded  in  that  art  by  good  luck,  or  force  of  imagination, 
i.  e.  mufic  would  not  have  been  any  fcience  founded  on  jncon- 
teftable  demonftrations  :  though  we  allow  that  the  tunes  com- 
pofed  by  force  of  genius  and  imagination,  are  ufually  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  than  thofe  compofed  by  rule.  See 
Sound,  Tune,  Gravity,  Concord,  &c. 

So,  in  mechanics,  the  heavinefs  of  a  weight,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  centre  of  that  weight  from  the  fulcrum,  or  point 
it  is  fuftained  by,  being  fufceptible  of  plus  and  minus,  they 
may  both  be  exprefled  by  lines ;  whence  geometry  becomes 
applicable  hereto  ;  in  virtue  whereof,  infinite  difcoveries  have 
been  made,  of  the  utmoft  ufe  in  life.  See  B allan  c.e,  &c. 
Geometrical  lines  and  figures,  are  not  only  proper  to  reprefent 
to  the  imagination  the  relations  between  magnitudes,  or  be¬ 
tween  things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs  ;  as  fpaces,  times, 
weights,  motions,  &c.  but  they  may  even  reprefent  things 
which  the  mind  can  no  otherwife  conceive,  e.  gr.  the  relations 
of  incommenfurable  magnitudes.  See  Incommensurable. 
We  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  all  fubje&s  men  may 
have  occafion  to  enquire  into,  can  be  exprefled  by  lines.  There 
are  many  not  reducible  to  any  fuch  rule  :  thus,  the  knowledge 
of  an  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  juft  God,  on  whom  all 
things  depend,  and  who  would  have  all  his  creatures  execute 
his  orders,  to  become  capable  of  being  happy,  is  the  principle 
of  all  morality,  from  which  a  thoufand  undeniable  confe¬ 
quences  may  be  drawn,  and  yet  neither  the  principle,  nor  the 
confequences  can  be  exprefled  by  lines,  or  figures.  Malebr. 
Recher.  de  la  Ver.  T.  ii. 

Indeed,  the  antient  Egyptians,  we  read,  ufed  to  exprefs  all 
their  philofophical,  and  theological  notions  by  geometrical 
lines.  In  their  refearches  into  the  reafon  of  things,  they  ob- 
ferved,  that  God,  and  nature  affe<ft  perpendiculars,  parallels, 
circles,  triangles,  fquares,  and  harmonical  proportions ; 
which  engaged  the  priefts  and  philofophers  to  reprefent  the  di¬ 
vine  and  natural  operations  by  fuch  figures :  in  which  they 
were  followed  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  Whence  that  fay¬ 
ing  of  Boethius,  nullum  divinorum  feientiam  ctyicopiTfiKov  attin- 
gerepoffe.  See  Platonic,  Pythagorean,  6fc. 

But  it  mail  be  obferved,  that  this  ufe  of  geometry  among  the 
antients  was  not  ftriclly  fcientifical,  as  among  us ;  but  lather 
fymbolical  :  they  did  not  argue,  or  reduce  things  and  proper¬ 
ties  unknown  from  lines ;  but  reprefented  or  delineated 
things  that  were  known.  In  effe£t,  they  were  not  ufed  as 
means  or  inftruments  of  difeovering,  but  images  or  charac¬ 
ters,  to  preferve,  or  communicate  the  difeoveries  made.  See 
Svmbol,  and  Hieroglyphic. 

“  The  Egyptians  (Gale  obferves)  ufed  geometrical  figures, 

“  not  only  to  exprefs  the  generations,  mutations,  and  deftruc- 
“  tions  of  bodies ;  but  the  manner,  attributes,  &c.  of  the 
“  fpirit  of  the  umverfe,  who  diffufing  himfelf  from  the  cen- 
“  tre  of  his  unity,  through  infinite  concentric  circles,  per- 
u  vades  all  bodies,  and  fills  all  fpace.  But  of  all  other  figures 

“  they 
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*t  they  moft  affe&ed  the  circle,  and  triangle ;  the  firfL  as 
«  eing  the  m°rt  perfea,  fimple,  capacious,  &c.  of  all’ fi¬ 
gures  :  whence  Hermes  borrowed  it  toreprefent  the  divine 
nature  ;  defining  God  to  be  an  intellectual  circle  or  fphere 
whofe  centre :  is  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where  ’’ 
See  Kerch.  Oedip.  Mgyptiac.  and  Gale  Phil .  General,  lib.  i. 

The  antient  geometry  was  confined  to  very  narrow  bounds 

Lcc°uTsnofnthof  Tamodfm'  h  onIy  extended  to  riSht  ^ 

and  curves  of  the  firft  order,  or  conic  feCtions  ;  whereas  into 

“ as  ■  zt*** more  and  highcr 

The  writers,  who  have  cultivated  and  improved  geometry 

S7«SSta5^2X mt0  elementary’ praaical’ and  thofe  °’f 

SXS‘EWNt.rSOfeIementS’  fe  enumerated  ‘he 

Thofe  of  the  higher  geometry  are  Archimedes,  in  his  books  de 
Sph&ra  Cyltndro. ,  and  Circuli  Dimenfl0ne  ;  as  alfo  de  Spiral i 

ArenaZ  ZlZZ de  ^ratura  ParahoL ,  and 
Arenarnu  .  Kepler,  in  his  Stereometria  Nova-,  Cavelarius  in 

^ralfhuT pT  Ind!V/tblll,um’™*  Torricellius,  de  Solidis  SpL- 
Patlus  rP;  5pus  -eXrdr^US;  'n  Gollettionibus  Mathematicis ; 
^“dinus,  T  hlS  M‘cbanic'  and  Statics  ;  Barrow,  in 

fidtoU™ d  Tm  Z'  r,Uygenc’  A  Curculi  Magnitude, 
s  Matt ?  Lt”etS  SPtra^“*  •>  Schooten,  in  his  Exercita- 

Lalovera  /  f  1 dJ!  ^>roPort^ne  Harmonica  ; 

DiTtZ  re  CyiC  Olde  ’irFer'  -Erneft-  Com-  ab  Herbenftein,  in 
Dtatome  Circulorum ;  Viviani,  in  Exercit.  Mathemat  de  For- 

matzone,  and  Menfura  Fornicum  ;  Bap.  Palma,  in  Geo  met  Ex - 

e  rat  at  zone,  and  Apoll.  Pergaeus,  de  Se  Si  zone  Rationis 

the  ^lleft  and  compleateft  treatifes  are 

but  ^ith0Ut  the  demon- 
£?V  5  :  ,and  Tthofe  of,  Schwenter,  and  Cantzlerus,  both  in 
igh-dutch.  In  this  clafs  are  hkewife  to  be  ranked  Clavius’s, 
Tacquet  s,  and  Ozanam’s  Praaical  Geometries  ;  de  la  Hire’s 
Ecde  des  Arpenteurs-,  Reinholdus’s  Geodafia ;  Hartman  Bey- 
wr-S  Stereometria ;  Voigt  el’s  Geometria  Suhterranea ,  all  in 
igh-dutch ;  Hulfius,  Gahleus,  Goldnjannus,  SchefFelt,  and 
Ozanam,  on  the  fedor,  &c. 

Charters  in  Geometry,  >  c  Character. 

Spherical  Geometry,  S  see  l  Spherical 
GEOPONIC,  fomething  relating  to  agriculture.  See 
Agriculture.  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  and 
Phny,  are  fometimes  called  geoponic  writers.  See  Geor- 

G  I  C. 

St.  GEORGE,  a  name  whereby  feveral  orders,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  religious,  are  denominated.  It  took  its  rife  from  a 
famt,  famous  throughout  all  the  eaft ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
wlzya.hopia.pivp,  q.  d.  great  martyr. 

On  fome  medals  of  the  emperor  John,  and  Manuel  Comneni 
we  have  the  figure  of  St.  George  armed,  holding  a  fword,  or 
javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  buckler,  with  this 

P 

infcnption,  an  O,  and  therein  a  little  a,  and  TE— HOC,  mak 

ing  O  Arios  TEOPriOS,  Q  Holy  George.  He  is  generally 
reprefented  on  horfe-back,  as  being  fuppofed  to  have  frequently 
engaged  in  combats  in  that  manner. 

He  is  venerated  throughout  Armenia,  Mufcovy,  and  all  the 
countries  which  adhere  to  the  Greek  rite:  from  the  Greek 
his  worfhip  has  long  ago  been  received  into  the  Latin  church; 
and  England  and  Portugal  have  both  chofe  him  for  their  pa¬ 
tron  faint.  See  Patron.  v 

St.  George  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  Englifh  order  of  knights ; 
more  commonly  now  called  the  order  of  the  Farter.  See 

Garter.  7 

Our  king  Edward  VI.  out  of  a  fpirit  of  reformation,  made 
fome  alterations  in  the  ceremonial  laws,  and  habit  of  the 
order,  that  the  Romifh  faint  might  have  lefs  (hare  therein. 

It  was  he  firft  commanded  that  the  order  fhould  no  longer  be 
called  the  order  of  St.  George ,  but  that  of  the  garter. 

Knights  of  St,  George.---  There  have  been  various  orders  un¬ 
der  this  denomination,  moft  of  which  are  now  extind  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  one  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  the  year 
1470,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  againft 
the  Turks.— Another  called  St.  George  of  A lfama,  founded 
by  the  kings  of  Arragon.— Another  in  Auftria  and  Carin- 
thia.— And  another  in  the  republic  of  Genoa,  ftill  fubfift- 
ing,  lAc. 

Religious  of  the  order  of  St.  George.  Of  thefe  there  are  di¬ 
vers  orders,  and  congregations  ;  particularly  canons  regular  of 
St.  George  in  Alga,  at  Venice,  eftablifh’d  by  two  noble  Vene¬ 
tians,  in  the  year  1404. — Another  congregation  of  the  fame 
inftitute  in  Sicily,  f 3c. 

St.  GEORGE’s  crofs,  fee  the  article  Cross. 

GEORGIC  *,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  culture,  or  till¬ 
ing  of  the  ground.  See  Agriculture. 

*  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  georgicus,  and  that  of 
the  Greek' yzcopyntof,  of  y„ ,  terra,  earth,  and  zpya.fou.cu, 
opErOy  I  work,  labour  \  of  ip'yoiy  opus9  work. 

The  georgics  of  Virgil,  are  four  books  compofed  by  that  poet 
on  the  fubjed  of  agriculture. 
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GEOSCOPY*,  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  qua- 
Jities  of  the  ground,  or  foil ;  gained  by  viewing,  and  con- 
fidering  it.  See  Soil. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yn,  earth,  and  anonu,  I 
fee,  view. 

Geofcopy  is  only  conjedural  ;  but  its  conjedures  are  very  well 
grounded. 

GE  RESOL,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  clefs.  See  Clef. 

GERFALCON,  orGYRFALCON,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  a 
fize  between  a  vultur  and  an  hawk  ;  and  of  the  greateft 

„  n£Xt  the  ?aSIe<  See F a l c o N,  and  H  a  w  k . 

G  L  RM,  fee  the  article  Germen. 

GERMAN,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  fignifies  whole,  entire, 
or  own. 

Gnmani  quafi  eadem  Jlirpe  geniti.  Feft.  Hence, 

Brother  German  denotes  a  brother  both  by  the  father’s  and 
mother  s  fide  ;  in  contradiftindion  to  uterine  brothers,  &c. 
who  are  only  fo,  by  the  mother’s  fide.  See  Brother. 

Loufins  German  are  thofe  in  the  firft,  or  neareft  degree  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  children  of  brothers  or  fillers.  See  Cousin,  lAc. 
Among  the  Romans  we  have  no  inftance  of  marriage  between 
coufins  german  before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  when, 
they  were  very  frequent.  See  Marriage. 

Theodofius  prohibited  them  under  very  fevere  penalties,  even 
nne,  and  profcription.  See  Consanguinity. 


Acacia. 

Bezoar. 

Black. 

Coin. 

Compasses. 


German  acacia , 

German  bezoar , 

German  black,  ^  See 

German  coins , 

German  compajfes ,  - 

German  empire ,  &c.  fee  Empire,  &c. 

German  flute,  fee  the  article  Flute. 

German  language ,  fee  Teutonic,  and  Language. 
German  meafures,  ?  ^  c  Measure. 

German  monies,  $  iee  <■  Money. 

GERMEN,  or  Germ,  that  part  of  a  feed  which  germinates,' 
a  fprouts  or  ftioots  out  the  firft,  for  the  produdion  of  a 
new  plant.  See  Seed. 

Botanifts  call  it  the  plume,  fee  P l  if  m  E  ;  fee  alfo  Plant,’ 
Seed,  and  Germination. 

GErMInaJI°n,  the  ad  of  germinating  ;  that. is,  of  a 
plants  fprouting,  or  fhooting  in  the  ground.  See  Plant, 
and  Germen. 

Some  ufe  the  word  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  ;  fo  as  likewife 
to  include  the  fhooting  of  leaves,  bloffoms,  branches,  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits,  and  feeds.  See  Seed,  Leaf,  Flower, 
Branch,  &c. 

The  modern  philofophers  have  been  very  attentive  to  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  chick 
in  the  egg.  See  Plant. 

The  progrefs  of  germination  has  been  very  accurately  obferved 
by  the  curious  Malpighi,  in  the  feed  of  a  gourd.  The  day 
after  it  was  committed  to  the  ground,  he  found  the  outer-coat 
or  integument  a  little  tumid,  and  in  its  tip  there  appeared  a 
fam  ^  °r  apertUre’  througb  which  the  plume  or  gem  was 

The  fecond  day;  the  outward  coat,  or  fecundine  was  much 
lofter,  the  inner  torn  and  corrupted,  the  plume,  or  plantule 
iomewhat  longer  and  more  tumid,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
roots  (hewed  themfelves. 

The  third  day,  the  outer  fecundine  was  become  dufky,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plantule  inflated  ;  and  the  root  or  radicle  had 
made  itfelf  a  pafTage  through  the  fecundines,  near  the  former 
aperture ;  the  plume,  or  ftem,  as  alfo  the  feed  leaves  bein«- 
now  grown  much  bigger.  a 

On  the  fixth  day,  more  of  the  feed  leaves  had  broke  through 
the  fecundines,  and  were  found  thicker  and  harder  ;  the  root 
having  now  emitted  a  great  number  of  fibres,  and  the  ftem 
grown  a  finger’s  length. 

The  following  days,  the  roots  ftill  (hot  further,  other  roots 
ariiing  from  them,  and  others  from  thefe  ;  and  the  ftem  in 

its  progrefs,  grew  hollow,  or  fiftulous,  and  the  feed  leaves 
broader  and  greener. 

About  the  twenty- firft  day,  the  plant  Teemed  compleat ;  from 
which  time  the  feed  leaves  began  to  droop,  and  at  length  died 
away.  See  Seminal  Leaves.  6  U 

GERONTES*,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges,  or  magiftrates 
m  ant, ent  Sparta,  anfwering  to  what  the  Areopagite  Wer=« 
Athens.  See  Areopagite.  ^ 

*  The  '"I"  f°rTrd  f  the  Greek  which  fignifies  old 

man.  Whence  alfo  the  words  gerontic ,  fomething  Sbelongine 
to  an  old  man;  and  gerorzticon,  a  famous  book  among  the  m0S 
dern  Greeks,  containing  the  lives  of  the  antient  monks  The 
fenate  of  gerontes  was  called  gervfia,  that  is  ’  1  hC 

cil  of  old  men.  J  '  aiiembly  or  coun- 

The  gerontes  were  inftituted  by  Lycurgus-  their  n„^i 
cording  to  fome  was  twentyi,^  ,  a^i^£ 
thirty-two  They  governed  in  conjunction  with 'the  kirnr 

-*  to  W«ct 

^e"eandCrthlv  re^dmi‘ted,.int0  ‘his  office  under  fixty  years  of 
S  'he5,^eld  “  life.— They  were  fucceeded  by  the 

Ephori.  bee  Ephori.  y 
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GERUND*,  in  grammar,  a  fort  of  tenfe,  or  time  of  the  infi¬ 
nitive  mood  ;  like  to  the  participle,  but  indeclinable.  See 

Mood,  and  Infinitive. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  g&rundinms,  and  that  from 
the  verb  gerere,  to  bear. 

The  gerund  exprefies  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo  the  manner 
of  an  adtion  ;  as,  he  fell  in  running  poll. 

It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  exprefies  the  time, 
which  the  participle  does  not.  See  Participle. 

And  from  the  tenfe  properly  fo  called,  in  that  it  exprefies  the 
manner,  which  the  tenfe  does  not.  See  T ense. 
Grammarians  are  much  embarrafled  to  fettle  the  nature  and 
charadter  of  the  gerunds  :  it  is  certain,  they  are  no  verbs,  nor 
diftindt  moods  of  verbs,  in  regard  they  do  not  mark  any  judg¬ 
ment,  or  affirmation  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  eflence  of  a 
verb. — 'And  befide,  they  have  cafes,  which  verbs  have  not. 
See  Verb. 

Some  therefore  will  have  them  to  be  adjectives  paflive,  whofe 
fubftantive  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  :  on  this  footing  they 
denominate  them  verbal  nouns ,  or  names  formed  of  verbs,  and 
retaining  the  ordinary  regimen  thereof.  See  Noun. 

Thus,  fay  they,  tempus  ejl  legendi  llbros ,  or  librorum,  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  tempus  eft  ns  legere  libros,  vel  librorum.  But 
others  ftand  up  againfl:  this  deciiion. 

G  E  S  S  E  R I T- -qttamdiu,  fee  Quamdiu  fe  bene  gefferit. 
GESSES,  in  the  furniture  belonging  to  an  hawk.  See  Jes¬ 
ses. 

GESTATION,  the  time  of  a  woman’s  going  with  child  ; 
or  the  interval  between  conception,  and  delivery.  See  D  E- 
livery  ;  fee  alfo  Foetus,  and  Conce ption. 
Gestati  o  n  is  alfo  a  term  in  theantient  medicine,  ufed  fora 
fort  of  exercife,  by  us  called  carriage.  See  Exer  cise. 

It  confided  in  making  the  patient  ride  on  horfe-back,  or  in  a 
chariot,  or  a  boat ;  or  even  in  rocking  him  in  his  bed,  if  he 
could  not  indure  a  more  violent  agitation. 

Afclepiades  firfl:  Brought  fridtions,  and  geflation  into  practice. 
— The  defign  of  gcjlation  was  *o  recover  ftrength  after  a  fe¬ 
ver,  ii fc.  was  gone. 

GESTICULATION,  the  making  of  affedled,  indecent, 
or  unfuitable  geftures,  or  in  too  great  number.  See  Ges¬ 
ture. 

Gefiiculation  is  a  grievous  fault  in  an  orator.  See  Action. 
GESTURE,  a  motion  of  the  body,  intended  to  fignify  fome 
idea,  or  paffion  of  the  mind.  See  Motion,  Passion,  &c. 
Quintilian  defines  gefture,  totius  corporis  motus  iff  conformatio. 
Geftures  are  a  kind  of  natural  language  which  fupplies  the  ufe 
of  fpeech  in  thofe  naturally  dumb.  The  Mimes  and  Panto¬ 
mimes  were  great  proficients  in  the  ftyle  of  gefiure.  See 
Mime,  and  Pantomime. 

Gefi  ure  confifts  principally  in  the  adtion  of  the  hands,  and 
face.  See  Action,  and  Pronunciation. 
GHEMARA,  fee  the  article  G  e  m  a r  a. 

GIAGH,  or  Jehagh,  a  cycle  of  twelve  years,  in  ufe  among 
the  Turks  and  Cathayans.  See  Cycle. 

Each  year  of  the  giagh  bears  the  name  of  fome  animal :  the 
firfl:,  that  of  a  moufe  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  a  bullock  ;  the 
third,  of  a  lynx,  or  leopard  ;  the  fourth,  of  a  hare;  the  fifth, 
of  a  crocodile  ;  the  fixth,  of  a  ferpent  ;  the  feventh,  of  a 
horfe  ;  the  eighth,  of  a  fheep  ;  the  ninth,  of  a  monkey  ;  the 
tenth,  of  a  hen  ;  the  eleventh,  of  a  dog ;  and  the  twelfth,  of 
a  hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  which  they  call 
giaghs ;  and  diftinguifh  them  by  the  names  of  the  fame  ani¬ 
mals. — Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  keh,  as  many  as  there  are  quarters  of  hours  in  our 
day. 

GIANT,  Try*s,  a  man  of  extraordinary,  enormous  ftature 
and  bulk.  See  Stature. 

The  reality  of  giants ,  and  of  nations  of  giants,  is  much  con¬ 
troverted  among  the  learned.  Travellers,  hiftorians,  and  re¬ 
lations,  both  facred  and  profane,  furnifh  various  inftances 
thereof ;  a  great  part  of  which,  naturalifls  and  antiquaries  fet 
afide. 

Thofe  among  the  antients  who  fpeak  of  giants ,  as  hiftorians, 
and  affirm  there  were  fuch  things,  are  Csefar,  de  Bello  Gal¬ 
ileo,  1.  i,.  Tacitus,  de  Morib.  Gertnanor.  id  Annal.  1.  ii.  Fio¬ 
nas,  ].  3.  c.  i ii.  St.  Auguftin,  de  Civit.  Dei ,  1.  xv.  c.  9.  and 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  at  the  end  of  his  preface:  among  the 
moderns,  Hieron.  Magius,  Mifcellan.  de  Gigantibus,  Chaflag- 
nonus  de  Gigantibus ,  Kircher  Mund.  Subterran.  1.  viii.  fedt.  ii. 
c.  4.  and  fo  many  others,  that  Stephanus  in  his  notes  on  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  affirms  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than 
to  deny,  or  allegorize  the  authorities  we  have  thereof. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  though  we  read  of  giants,  before 
the  flood,  Gen.  vi.  4.  and-  more  plainly  after  it,  Numb.  xiii. 
33.  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  the  fize  of  man  has  always  been 
the  fame  from  the  creation  ;  for  as  to  the  Nephilim,  Gen.  vi. 
the  antients  vary  about  them  ;  fome  taking  them  for  monfters 
of  impiety,  atheifm,  rapine,  tyranny  :  and  as  to  thofe.  Numb, 
xiii.  which  were  evidently  fpoke  of  as  men  of  a  gigantick  fize, 
it  is  probable  the  fears  of  the  fpies  might  add  thereto. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  manifeft  that  in  both  thefe  places  giants 
are  fpoken  of  as  rarities  and  wonders  of  the  age,  not  of  the 
common  ftature  :>  and  fuch  inftances  we  have  had  in  all  ages  ; 
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excepting  fome  fabulous  relations  ;  fuch  as  we  take  to  be  that 
of  Theutobocchus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  dug  up  ann£> 
1613.  and  to  have  been  higher  than  the  trophies,  and  twenty- 
fix  feet  long  :  and  no  better  we  fuppofe  the  giants  to  have  been, 
which  Ol.  Magnus  gives  an  account  of  in  his  fifth  book,  fuch 
as  Plarthen  and  Starchater  among  the  men ;  and  among  the 
women,  reperta  eft,  (faith  he)  puella---in  capite  vulnerata , 
mortua ,  induta  chlamyde  purpurea, longitudims  cubitorum  50,  ta- 
titudinis  inter  hutneros  quatuor.  Ol.  Mag.  Hifi.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

But,  as  for  the  more  credible  relations  of  Goliah  (whofe  height 
was  fix  cubits  and  a  fpan,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.  which,  according 
to  bifhop  Cumberland,  is  fomewhat  above  eleven  feet  Englilh) 
of  Maximinus  the  emperor  (who  was  nine  foot  high)  and 
others  in  Auguftus  and  other  reigns,  of  about  the  fame  height ; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  dimenfions  of  a  fkeleton,  dug  up 
lately  in  the  palace  of  a  Roman  camp  near  St.  Albans  by  an  urn 
inferibed  Marcus  Antoninus  ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Chefelden,  who  judged  by  the  dimenfions  of  the  bones, 
that  the  perfon  was  eight  foot  high.  Philo f  Tranfadi.  ^333. 
For  thefe  antique  examples  and  relations,  we  fay,  they  may 
be  matched,  nay  outdone,  with  modern  examples ;  of  which 
we  have  divers  in  J.  Ludolpb.  Comment,  in  Hift.  eEthiop .  1.  ii. 
c.  2.  fedf.  22.  Magius,  Conringius,  D.  Hakewel,  and  others; 
which  laft  fpeaks  from  Nannez,  of  porters  and  archers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  emperor  of  China,  fifteen  foot  high  ;  and  others 
from  Purchas,  of  ten  and  twelve  foot  high,  and  more.  See 
that  learned  author’s  Apolog.  p.  208. 

GIBBOUS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  bunch  or 
hump-backed.  See  Vertebra. 

That  part  of  the  liver  out  of  which  the  vena  cava  arifes,  is  alfo 
called  the  gibbous  part.  See  Liver. 

Gibbous  is  alfo  ufed  in  reference  to  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
moon,  while  (he  is  moving  from  full  to  the  firfl:  quarter,  and 
from  the  laft  quarter  to  full  again  ;  for  all  that  time  the  dark 
part  appears  horned,  or  falcated,  and  the  light  one  bunched 
out,  convex,  or  gibbous.  See  Phases,  and  Moon. 

GIBELINS,  Gibellins,  or  Gibelltnc,  a  famous 
fadtion  in  Italy,  oppofite  to  the  Guelphs.  See  Guelph. 

The  Guelphs,  and  Gibelins  ravaged,  and  laid  wafte  Italy  for 
a  long  feries  of  years  ;  fo  that  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  for 
the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  is  only  a  detail  of  their  mutual 
violencies,  and  mortal  wars. 

We  have  but  a  very  obfeure  account,  of  their  origin,  and  the 
reafon  of  their  names  :  the  generality  of  authors  affirm,  that 
they  arofe  about  the  year  1 240,  upon  the  emperor  Frederic 
the  lid’s  being  excommunicated  by  pope  Gregory  the  IXth. 
That  prince,  fay  they,  making  a  tour  among  the  cities  of  Italy, 
gave  the  name  Gibelins  to  fuch  as  he  found  well  affedled  to 
him  ;  and  that  of  Guelphs  to  thofe  who  adhered  to  the.  pope. 
But  as  to  the  reafon,  and  fignification  of  thofe  words,  there  is 
a  deep  filence  ;  Gibelin  might  poffibly  be  formed  of  gebieter , 
imperator  ;  whence  gebieterifeh ,  imperiofe.  Of  gebieter,  the 
Italians  might  make,  by  corruption,  gibelin ;  fo  that  Gibelins , 
in  this  light,  Ihould  be  the  fame  with  Imperialifis ,  or  fuch  as 
followed  the  emperor’s  party. 

By  the  way,  fome  writers  maintain,  that  the  two  factions 
arofe  ten  years  before ;  though  ftill  under  the  fame  pope,  and 
emperor. 

Other  hiftorians  relate,  that  Conrad  Hid  marching  into  Italy, 
in  the  year  1139.  againfl:  the  Neapolitans,  Roger,  count  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  in  order  to  defend  his  ftates,  called  to  his 
affiftance  Guelph  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  that  one  day  when  the 
two  armies  were  ready  to  join  battle,  the  Bavarians  cried  out 
in  High-dutch,  hie,  Guelph!  or,  as  others  fay,  in  Flemifti, 
hier,  Guelph!  that  is,  here,  Guelph!  and  that  the  Imperial ifts 
anfwered,  on  their  fide,  with  the  words  hie ,  or  hier,  Gibelin  ! 
here,  Gibelin  !  calling  the  emperor  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  had  been  bred. 

Hornius  refers  the  names  to  the  war  in  1140.  between  Henry 
the  proud,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  Conrad  the 
Hid  duke  of  Suabia ;  the  two  princes  being  preparing  to  en¬ 
gage  near  the  town  of  Winfberg,  the  Bavarians  began  to  cry 
out,  Guelph  !  which  was  the  name  of  duke  Henry’s  brother, 
and  the  partifans  of  the  emperor,  JVeibelingen,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  that  prince  was  born  and  bred  in  the  dutchv 
of  Wirtenberg,  whofe  furname  he  bore  :  from  which  Wei 
belingen,  the  Italians  at  length  formed  Gibelin. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Martin  Crufius  :  indium  Gibe¬ 
lins  (Wibelince  a patria  Conradi  regis )  f$Welficee  concertatio- 
nis.  Conrad  being  ofWeibelingen,  that  word,  fays  Crufius,  gave 

rife  to  gibellingue,  and  that  to gibelling,  Gibelins ,  Gibellini. 
Platina,  on  the  other  hand,  allures  us,  that  the  name  Gibe¬ 
lins  arofe  from  that  of  a  German  at  Piftoya  ;  whofe  brother, 
named  Guelph,  gave  likewife  his  name  to  the  oppofite  faction  ; 
the  two  brethren,  it  feems,  bearing  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
Others  maintain,  that  the  emperor  gave  the  appellation  Gibe¬ 
lins  to  thofe  of  his  party,  from  the  German  word  gipffel,  fig- 
nifying  ridge,  or  top  ;  by  reafon  the  empire  refted  on  them, 
as  the  rafters  of  a  houfe  lean  on  the  ridge,  which  joins  them 
a-top. 

Karus,  a  learned  canon  of  Strafbourg,  in  the  lives  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  is  of  the  fecond  fentiment 
above  related  :  in  a  battle,  fays  he,  between  Welff,  or  Guelff, 
and  Frederic,  the  army  of  the  firfl:  crying  out,  hie,  Welff  f 
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£/V,  We  Iff!  the  fecond  commanded  his,  to  cry  out,  hie,  Gi- 
beling  !  hie ,  Gibeling  !  the  name  of  his  birth  place  ;  and  the 
French  and  Lombards  afking  the  fignification  of  thofe  words, 
they  were  anfwered,  th^t  by  Welff  was  meant  the  pope’s  par¬ 
ty  ;  and  by  Gibeling ,  the  emperor’s. 

Yet  others  contend,  that  the  word  Gibelin  is  only  a  foftening 
of  the  word  gibertin ,  or  guibertin  ;  and  that  it  arofe  from 
Guibert,  an  anti-pope,  fet  up  by  the  emperor  Henry  Hid,  in 
the  year  1080,  Afta  Sana.  Propyl.  Mali, ,  p.  igg. 
Maimbourg,  in  his  Hijl.  de  la  'Decad.  de  /’  Emp.  advances 
another  opinion  :  the  two  faftions,  and  their  names,  fays  he, 
arofe  from  a  quarrel  between  two  antientand  illuftrious  houfes, 
on  the  confines  of  Germany,  that  of  the  Henry’s  of  Gibe¬ 
ling  and  that  of  the  Guelfes  of  Adorf :  which  account  ap¬ 
pears  the  mo  ft  probable  of  them  all. 

GIB  FT*,  a  machine  in  manner  of  a  gallows,  whereon  noto- 
nous  criminals  after  execution,  are  hung  in  irons,  or  chains ; 
asfpectacles,  in  terrorem.  See  Gallows. 

The  word  in  French,  gibet,  properly  denotes  what  we  call  gal¬ 
lows:  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from  the  Arabic  gibel, 
mount,  elevation  of  ground  ;  by  reafon  gibets  are  ufually  placed 
on  hills,  or  eminences. 

GIBLETS*,  the  offalls,  or  entrails  of  a  goofe  j  including  the 
heart,  and  liver,  with  the  feet,  gizzard,  &c. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  goblets,  from  the  French 
gobeau ,  mouth-full. 

Giblets  make  a  confiderable  article  in  cookery  :  they  boil  gib- 

„  letI*  make  ragoos  of  giblets ,  giblet- pies,  &c. 

vjICjANTIC,  fee  the  article  Giant, 

F.  Bouhours  relates,  that  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  Indian 
Bramens  confifts  in  perfuading  the  fimple  people,  that  the  o-ods 
eat  like  us  ;  and  that  they  may  bring  them  ftore  of  viftuals, 
they  reprefent  thofe  gods  as  of  a  gigantic  fize,  and  above  all, 
give  them  a  huge  tun  belly. 

GIG  AN  TOM  A  CHI  A*,  the  battle  of  the  giants  againft 
the  fabulous  gods  of  the  antient  heathens. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ytfct^o/j.ctyta,  formed  of  ytycts,  yiyetv- 
t©*  ,  giant,  and  y-ctyt 1,  combat,  of  ya.yoy.eti,  pugno ,  I  fight. 

feveral  of  the  poets  have  compofed  gigantomachia’ s :  that  of 
Scarron  is  the  fineft  of  all  his  pieces. 

GlGG*,  Gig  A,  or  Jig,  in  mufic  and  dancing,  a  gay,  brifk, 
fprightly,  compofition,  and  yet  in  full  meafure,  as  well  as  the 
allemand,  which  is  more  ferious.  See  Dance. 

*  Menage  takes  the  word  to  arife  from  the  Italian  giga,  a  mufi- 
cal  initrument  mentioned  by  Dante. 

GILBERTINES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  called  from 
St.  Gilbert,  of  Sempringham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  who 
founded  the  fame,  about  the  year  1 148. 

Antiently,  none  were  received  into  it  but  married  people  :  the 
monks  obferved  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin  ;  and  were  accounted 
canons  ;  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  founder  erefted  a  double  monaftery,  or  rather,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ones,  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women,  but  parted  by  a  very  high  wall. 

The  order,  afterwards,  confifted  of  ten  fuch  monafteries:  all 
which  were  fuppreffed  at  the  general  diflolution  of  monaftic 
orders  Under  king  Henry  VIII. 

GILD*,  or  Guild,  originally  fignifies  a  fraternity,. or  com- 
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Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of 'gild,  who  is  the  next  ml- 
giftrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of  con  trover  lies  among 
men  concerning  trade  ;  difputes  between  inhabitants  touching 
buildings,  lights,  water-courfes,  and  other  nuifances  ;  calls 
courts,  at  which  his  brethren  of  the  gild  are  bound  to  attend  ; 
manages  the  common  ftock  of  th e  gild,  and  amerces  and  col- 
1  lefts  fines.  , 

[Gild,  or  Geld,  according  to  Camden,  alfo  fignifies  a  tri¬ 
bute,  or  tax.  See  Geld. 

Gild,  according  to  Crompton,  alfo  fignifies  an  amercement. 

As  in  foot  -geld,  which  he  interprets  a  preftation  within  the 
foreft. 

Hence  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  gild ,  is  to  be  uncharged  of 
a  manner  of  preftations  to  be  made  for  gathering  fheafs  of 
corn,  lamb,  and  wool,  to  the  ufe  of  forefters. 

Gild,  or  G  e  l  d,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our  antient  writers  for 
a  compenfation,  or  mulft  for  a  fault  committed.  See  Un¬ 
geld. 


pany. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  gildan,  to  pay,  becaufe 
every  man  was  gildare,  i.  e.  to  pay  fomething  towards  the 
charge  and  fupport  of  the  company.  See  Company,  and 
Fraternity.  Hence  alfo  our  Guild-hall,  q.  d.  the  hall  of 
the  fociety  or  fraternity,  where  they  meet  and  make  orders  and 
laws  among  themfelves.  See  GUild-A?//. 

The  original  o l gilds,  or  guilds ,  is  thus  related  :  it  being  a  law 
amongft  the  Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  old 
fhould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  committed  5  cer¬ 
tain  neighbours  entred  into  an  alfociation,  and  became  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  who  committed  an  of¬ 
fence,  or  to  make  fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  party :  this,  that 
they  might  the  better  do,  they  raifed  a  fum  of  money  among 
themfelves,  which  they  put  into  a  common  ftock  ;  and  when 
one  of  their  pledges  had  committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled 
then  the  other  nine  made  fatisfaftion  out  of  this  ftock,  by 
payment  of  money,  according  to  the  offence.  See  Frank  - 
pledge. 

Becaufe  this  aflociation  confifted  of  ten  families,  it  was  called 
a  decennary :  and  from  hence  came  our  fraternities.  See  De- 
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But,  as  to  the  direft  time  when  th ek  gilds  had  their  origin  in 
England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be  found  ;°fince 
they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal  licence  was  granted 
to  them  for  fuch  meetings; 

Edward  the  third,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
licence  to  the  men  of  Coventry,  to  ereft  a  merchant’s  gild  and 
fraternity,  of  brethren  and  fillers,  with  a  mafter,  or  warden  ; 
and  that  they  might  found  chantries,  beftow  alms,  do  other- 
works  of  piety,  and  conftitute  ordinances  touching  the  fame, 
&c. 

§0  Henry  the  fourth,  in  his  reign,  granted  a  licence  to  found 
a  gild  of  the  holy  crofs,  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

Gild  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  ftill  ufed  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of  the  borough.  See 
Borough. 


Hence,  weregeld ,  is  the  price  of  a  man;  or/geld ,  is  the  price 
of  cattle  ;  angeld,  the  Angle  value  of  a  thing ;  °twigeld  the  dou¬ 
ble  value,  See  We  re  geld,  &c. 

There  are  divers  other  words,  which  end  with  geld ,  and  Ihew 
the  feveral  kinds  of  payments  ;  as  dan  e geld,  vadegeldffenegcld , 
hornegeld,  fotgeld,  penigeld,  &c.  SeeDANEGELD,  £?c. 
Gild,  or  Guild  rents,  are  rents  payableto  the  crown  by  any 
gild,  or  fraternity  ;  or  fuch  rents  as  formerly  belonged  to  reli¬ 
gious  gilds,  and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  diflolution  : 
being  ordered  for  fale  by  the  flat.  22  Car.  II. 

^*kkDABLE,  or  Geldable,  denotes  a  per fon  tributary, 
that  is,  liable  to  pay,  tax,  or  tribute.  See  Gild. 

Camden,  dividing  Suffolk  into  three  parts,  calls  the  hr&gild- 
able,  becaufe  liable  to  tax;  from  which  the  other  two  parts 
were  exempt,  becaufe  ecclefiae  donatae. 

GiLDABLEis  alfo  explained  in  an  antient  MS.  to  be  that  land 
or  lordfhip,  which  is  fub  dijlriaione  curies  vicecom. 

G  D  H  A  L  D  A  Teutonicorum ,  was  ufed  for  the  fraternity  of 
Eafterling  merchants  in  London;  called  alfo  the Jlyllyard  See 
Stillyard, 

GILD-HALL,  q.d.  Gildcs  aula ,  the  chief  hall  in  the  city  of 
London.  See  GuiLD-hall.  } 

GILD-MERCHANT,  Gilda  mercatoria ,  was  a  certain 
privilege,  or  liberty,  granted  to  merchants,  whereby  the  were 
enabled  among  other  things  to  hold  certain  pleas  of  land  within 
their  own  precinfts. 

King  John  granted  gildam  mercatoriam  to  the  bureeffes  of 
Nottingham. 

GILDING,  orGuiLDiNG,  the  art,  or  aft  of  fpreading  or 
covering  a  thing  over  with  gold,  either  in  leaf,  or  liquid  See 
Gold. 

The  art  ofgf/^wasnot  unknown  among  the  antients,  though 
it  never  arrived  among  them  at  the  perfeftion  to  which  the 
moderns  have  carried  it. 

Pliny  nflures  us,  that  the  Ri&glldlng  fen  at  Room,  was  after 
the  deftruaion  of  Carthage,  under  the  cenforlhip  of  Lucius 
Mummius,  when  they  began  to  gild  the  ceilings  of  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  palaces  ;  the  capitol  being  the  firft  place  on  which 
this  enrichment  was  beftowed.  But  he  adds,  that  luxury  ad¬ 
vanced  on  them  fo  baftily,  that  in  a  little  time  you  might  fee 
all,  even  private  and  poorperfons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults 
&c.  of  their  houfes.  * 

We  need  not  doubt  but  they  had  the  fame  method  with  us  of 
beating  gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves;  though  it  fhould 
feem  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the  fame  height;  if  it  be  true 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  they  only  made  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  leaves  four  fingers  fquare  of  a  whole  ounce.  Indeed  he 
adds  that  they  could  make  more  ;  that  the  thickeft  werecalled 
braaece  preenejlina  by  reafon  of  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  For 
tune  at  Praenefte  gilt  with  fuch  leaves;  and  that  the  thinner 
fort  were  called  braaece  quejloriee. 

The  modern  gilders  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  gold  leaves  of  divers 
thicknefles  ;  but  there  are  fome  fo  fine,  that  a  thoufand  don’t 
weigh  above  four  or  five  drachms.  The  thickeft  are  ufed  for 
gilding  on  iron,  and  other  metals;  and  the  thinneft,  on  wood 
But  we  have  another  advantage  over  the  antients,  in  the  man " 
nerof  ufing,  or  applying  the  gold  :  the  fecret  of  pai,„inv  fe 
oil,  d, fevered  of  late  ages,  furnilhes  us  with  means  of  gild- 
reworks  that  flail  endure  all  the  injuries  of  time  and  weather 
winch  to  the  antients  was  impraa, cable.  They  had  no  wa^ 
to  lay  the  gold  on  bodies  that  would  not  endure  the  fire  bur 
with  whites  of  eggs,  or  fize  ;  neither  of  which  will  endure 
the  water :  So  that  they  could  only  gild  fuch  places  as  we  e 

fheltered  from  the  moifture  of  the  weather. 

The  Greeks  called  the  compofition  on  which  they  applied 

de  c  ibe^a0fortWofclufi"“^“  0r  I  whfcht 

deicribed  as  a  lort  of  glutinous,  compound  earth  fervina  in 

all  probability,  to  make  the  gold  flick,  and  bear  policing 

But  the  particulars  of  this  earth,  its  colour,  ingredients  Sr' 

the  antiquaries  and  naturalifts  are  not  agreed  upon  ^ 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  gilding  in  ufe  among  us;  War 

*fm*  ;  gilding  on  a  Lurfize  ;  g  ilding  d  ti 

jfy  which  ispecuhar  .ometa's;  gildingif  doh,  & c*  ’ 

Mttmd  »/  G 1  L  d  I  N  G  in  oil,  or  an  oily  fiou.— The  balls  or 

matter,  whereon  the  gold  is  applied,  is  this  method,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  lehbien,  is  the  remains  of  colours  found  fettled 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  wherein  the  painters  wafh  their 
pencils  This  matter,  which  is  very  vifcid,  they  firft  grind  ; 
then  pafs  it  through  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  thus  lay  it  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt,  after  having  firft  wafhed  it  once 
or  twice  over  with  fize  ;  and  if  it  be  wood,  with  fome  white 

But  however  this  method  may  obtain  in  France,  the  Enghfh 
gilders ,  in  lieu  hereof,  generally  make  ufe  of  a  gold  fize, 
made  of  yellow  oker  ground  fine  with  water,  and  laid  to  dry 
on  a  chalk-ftone ;  then  ground  up  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fat  drying  oil,  to  give  it  the  body  or  degree  of  ftiffnefs  re¬ 
quired. 

With  this  fize  they  wafh  over  the  thing  to  be  gilt,  by  means 
of  a  brufh  or  a  large  pencil.  —  And,  when  almoft  dry,  but 
while  yet  un&uous  enough  to  catch  and  retain  the  gold,  they 
fpread  their  gold  leaves  thereon,  either  whole,  or  cut  in  pieces. 
To  take  up  and  apply  the  leaves,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece  of 
fine,  foft,  well  carded  cotton  ;  or  of  a  pallet  for  the  purpofe  ; 
or  barely  the  knife,  wherewith  the  leaves  were  cut,  according 
to  the  parts  of  the  work  they  are  to  gild,  or  the  breadth  of  the 
gold  to  be  applied. 

In  proportion  as  the  gold  is  laid,  they  prefs  it  down  fmooth 
with  a  bunch  of  cotton,  or  a  hare’s  foot,  to  make  it  ftick, 
and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  with  the  ground  :  with  the  fame 
hare’s  foot,  or  a  camel’s  hair  pencil,  they  mend  any  cracks 
that  may  happen  therein,  after  the  fame  manner  as  will  be 
hereafter  fhewn  in  water-G ilding. 

This  fort  of  gilding  is  chiefly  ufed  for  domes,  and  roofs  of 
churches,  courts,  banquetting-houfes,  &c.  and  for  figures  of 
plaifter,  lead,  &c.  that  are  to  ftand  expofed  to  the  weather. 

Method  of  GlLDJNGwa  water  fize.  —  Water  gilding  is  not 
performed  without  more  apparatus  ;  nor  is  it  ufed  fo  fre¬ 
quently,  nor  on  fuch  large  works,  as  the  former  :  wooden 
works,  and  thofe  of  ftucco,  are  almoft  the  only  ones  gilt  in 
this  way  :  which,  befide,  muft  be  fheltered  from  the  weather. 
The  fize  made  ufe  of  for  gilding ,  is  to  be  made  of  fhreds,  &c. 
of  parchment,  or  gloves,  boiled  in  water,  to  the  confidence 
of  a  gelly.  See  Glue. 

If  it  be  wood  that  is  to  be  gilt,  they  firft  give  it  a  wafh  of  this 
fize,  boiling  hot  ;  and  when  this  is  dry,  another  of  whiting, 
mixed  up  with  the  fame  fize.  For  this  whiting,  fome  ufe 
plaifter  of  Paris,  well  beaten  and  lifted  ;  others  Spanifh  white, 
or  ceruffe,  &c.  It  is  laid  on  with  a  ftiff  brufh,  and  oftener, 
or  feldomer  repeated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  : 
for  pieces  of  fculpture,  feven  or  eight  lays  fuffice ;  for  flat, 
or  fmooth  works,  ten,  or  twelve.  In  the  latter  cafe  they  are 
applied  by  drawing  the  brufh  or  pencil  over  the  work  ;  in  the 
former,  by  dabbing  it  fmartly  on,  that  the  fize  may  enter  all 
the  dents  of  the  carving. 

When  the  whole  is  dry,  they  moiften  it  with  fair  water,  and 
rub  it  over  with  feveral  pieces  of  coarfe  linen,  if  it  be  a  flat ; 
otherwife,  they  beat  or  fwitch  it  with  feveral  flips  of  the  fame 
linen  tied  to  little  flicks,  to  make  it  follow  and  enter  all  the 
cavities  and  depreffures  thereof. 

The  white  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to  yellow  it  ;  obferving 
that  if  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in  relievo,  they  firft  touch  up, 
and  repair  the  feveral  parts  which  the  white  ground  may  have 
disfigured,  with  little  iron  inftruments,  as  gravers,  duffels, 
gouges,  £s>V. 

The  yellow,  which  they  ufe,  is  only  common  oker  well 
ground  and  lifted,  and  thus  mixed  up  with  the  fize  ufed  for 
the  white,  only  weaker  by  one  half.  This  colour  is  laid  on 
hot  ;  and  in  works  of  fculpture  ferves  to  fupply  the  place  of 
gold,  which  frequently  cannot  be  carried  into  all  the  cavities 
and  dentings  of  foliages  and  other  ornaments. 

Over  this  yellow  is  applied  a  lay,  which  is  to  ferve  for  the 
ground  whereon  the  gold  is  to  be  immediately  laid  :  it  is  ufu- 
ally  compofed  of  the  Armenian  bole,  blood-ftone,  black  lead, 
and  a  little  fat,  to  which  fome  add  foap  and  olive  oil ;  others, 
burnt  bread,  biftre,  antimony,  tin-glafs,  butter  and  fugar- 
candy.  Thefe  ingredients  being  all  ground  together,  with 
hot  fize,  they  apply  three  Jays  of  the  compofition  upon  the 
yellow,  each  after  the  other  is  dried  ;  taking  care  not  to  put 
any  in  the  fmall  cavities  of  the  work,  to  hide  the  yellow. 
The  brufh  ufed  in  this  application,  is  to  be  foft ;  and  when 
the  matter  is  well  dried,  they  go  over  it  with  a  ftronger 
brufh,  to  rub  it  down,  and  take  off  the  little  prominent 
grains,  and  thus  facilitate  the  burnifhing  of  the  gold. 

In  order  to  proceed  to  gild,  they  muft  have  three  forts  of  pen¬ 
cils  ;  one  to  wet ;  another  to  touch  up,  and  amend ;  and  a 
third  to  flatten  :  there  is  alfo  required  a  cufhion,  to  fpread  the 
gold  leaves  on,  when  taken  out  of  the  book;  a  knife  to  cut 
them ;  and  a  hare’s  foot,  or  fquirrel’s  tail,  fitted  with  a 
handle,  or  elfe  a  piece  of  cotton,  to  take  them  up,  diredl,  and 
apply  them.  * 

They  begin  with  the  wetting  pencils, t by  which  they  moiften 
the  layer  laft  laid  on  with  water,  that  it  may  the  better  receive 
and  retain  the  gold  :  the  leaves  are  then  laid  on  the  cufhion  ; 
and  taken  up,  if  whole,  with  the  fquirrel’s  tail ;  if  in  pieces, 
with  the  other  inftrument,  or  even  the  knife  they  are  cut 
withal,  and  laid,  and  fpread  gently  on  the  parts  of  the  work 
before  moiftened. 

When  the  leaves  happen  to  crack,  or  break  in  lying  on,  they 


make  up  the  breaches  with  little  pieces  of  leaf  taken  up  oh  the 
repairing  pencil ;  and  with  the  fame  pencil,  or  another  fome- 
what  bigger,  they  fmooth  the  whole ;  prefling  the  gold  into 
the  dents,  where  it  could  not  fo  well  be  carried  with  the  fquir¬ 
rel’s  tail. 

The  work  thus  far  gilt ,  when  dry,  remains  either  to  be  bur- 
nifhed,  or  matted. 

To  burnifh  it,  is  to  fmooth,  and  polifh  it  with  a  burnifher, 
which  isufually  a  dog’s,  or  wolf’s  tooth,  or  a  blood-ftone,  an 
agat,  or  a  pebble,  fitted  in  a  handle  for  the  purpofe.  See 
Burnishing. 

To  mat,  is  to  give  it  a  light  lick  in  the  places  not  burnifhed, 
with  a  pencil  dipt  in  fize,  wherein  a  little  vermillion  fome- 
times  has  been  mixed.  This  helps  to  preferve  and  prevent 
its  flawing,  when  handled. 

The  laft  things  is  to  apply  a  vermeil,  or  lacker,  in  all  the 
little  lines,  and  cavities ;  and  to  flop  and  amend  any  liitle 
faults  with  fhell  gold. 

The  compofition  here  called  vermeil,  is  made  of  gum  gutta, 
vermillion,  and  a  little  of  fome  ruddy,  brown  colour,  ground 
together,  with  Venice  varnifh,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Some 
gilders,  in  lieu  hereof,  content  themfelves  with  fine  lacca, 
or  dragons  blood,  with  gum  water. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  burnifhing  the  gold,  they  burnifh  the 
ground  or  compofition  laid  on  laft  before  it ;  and  content 
themfelves  afterwards  to  wafh  the  part  over  with  fize. 
This  method  is  chiefly  pradlifed  for  the  hands,  face,  and 
other  nudities  in  relievo  ;  which,  by  this  means,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  fo  very  brilliant  as  the  parts  burnifhed  ;  though  much 
morefo  than  the  parts  perfectly  flat,  or  matted. 

To  gild  a  work,  and  yet  preferve  white  grounds ;  they  ufe 
to  apply  a  layer  of  Spanifh  white  mixed  with  a  weak  fifh  glue, 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  ground  whereon  the  yellow,  or  the 
layer  next  under  the  gold,  might  run. 

Method  of  Gilding  metals ,  or  of  gilding  by  the  fire.  —  There 
are  two  ways  of  gilding  by  fire,  viz .  that  with  liquid  gold, 
and  that  with  leaf  gold. 

The  firft  is  performed  with  gold  amalgamated  with  mercury, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  mercury  to  a  drachm 
of  gold. 

In  order  to  the  operation,  they  heat  a  crucible  red  hot,  theft 
put  the  gold  and  mercury  in  it,  and  ftir  them  gently  about, 
till  the  gold  be  found  melted  and  incorporated  into  a  mafs 
with  the  mercury.  This  done,  they  caft  them  into  water, 
to  wafh  and  purify  ;  and  thence  into  other  waters,  repeating 
the  lotion,  in  order  to  take  away  the  blacknefs.  From  the 
mafs  they  feparate  the  mercury  not  united  therewith,  by 
fqueezing  it  between  the  fingers  through  a  piece  of  fhammy 
fkin,  or  a  linen  cloth. 

To  prepare  the  metal  to  receive  this  amalgamma,  they  fcrub 
it  with  a  wire  brufh,  and  wet  it  with  water  or  beer  ;  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rub,  and  wet  till  all  the  foulnefs  which  might  hin¬ 
der  the  clofe  union  of  the  metals  be  removed  :  which  done, 
to  quicken  the  work  further,  they  rub  a  mixture  of  quick- 
filver  and  aqua  fortis  over  it. 

They  proceed  now  to  apply  the  gold,  in  order  to  which  they 
ufe  a  little  knife,  or  a  brufh  made  of  brats  wire,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  with  which  they  fpread  or  overlay  the  whole  work,  as 
evenly  as  may  be,  being  careful  to  mifs  no  part.  Then  giving 
the  work  a  gentle  heat  before  the  fire,  with  a  hair  brufh  they 
dab  and  fpread  the  amalgama  further  and  evener  thereon. 

Thus  far  advanced,  the  metal  is  fet  over  the  fire,  upon  a  grate, 
or  in  a  fort  of  cage,  under  which  is  a  pan  of  coals,  by  which 
means  the  mercury  is  railed  in  fumes,  and  leaves  the  gold 
alone  adhering  to  the  work :  in  proportion  as  the  mercury- 
evaporating  and  flying  off  difcovers  places  where  gold  is  want¬ 
ing,  they  take  care  to  fupply  them,  by  adding  new  pieces  of 
amalgama  with  the  knife  or  brufh. 

The  work  is  then  rubbed  over,  with  the  wire  brufh  dipt  in 
beer,  or  vinegar,  which  leaves  it  in  a  condition  to  be  healed, 
or  helled,  i.  e.  to  have  its  colour  and  luftre  heightened,  which 
is  the  laft  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  the  gilders  keep  to 
themfelves  as  a  mighty  fecret ;  though  we  apprehend  it  can¬ 
not  differ  much  from  what  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn  of  the 
manner  of  giving  gold  fpecies  their  colour,  under  the  article 
Coining. 

The  method  given  by  Parker,  is  to  dip  the  work  in  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  argal,  fulphur,  fait,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it,  holding  it  therein  till  it  have  acquired  the  colour  that 
pleafes :  then  dipping  it  in  cold  water. 

To  have  the  gilding  more  rich  and  lafting,  they  fometimes 
quicken  the  work  over  again  with  quickfilver  and  aqua  fortis, 
and  gild  it  a  fecond  time,  after  the  fame  manner.  Proceeding, 
if  occafion  be,  even  to  a  third  or  fourth  time,  till  the  gold 
lies  the  thicknefs  of  a  nail  on  the  metal. 

Gilding  by  the  fire  with  gold  leaves.  —  To  prepare  the  metal 
for  this  gilding,  it  muft  be  firft  well  fcratched,  or  raked  ; 
then  polifhed  with  a  polifher  ;  and  thus  fet  to  the  fire  to  blue , 
i.  e.  to  heat,  till  it  appear  of  a  blue  colour.  This  done,  the 
firft  lay  of  gold  is  clapped  thereon,  and  lightly  rubbed  down 
with  a  polifher  ;  and  thus  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire. 

They  ufually  only  give  it  three  fuch  lays,  or  four  at  moft  ; 
each  lay  confifting  of  a  Angle  leaf  for  the  common  works, 
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fefiti  tfr°n,f°r  t]ie  e,xt-raordInary  ones:  after  eich  lay  they 
let  it  a-frefh  to  the  fire.  After  the  laft  day,  the  gold  is  in  a 

condition  to  be  burnifhed.  S 

GIT  FANn  the  article  ^-Binding. 

G  T  T  n TiTL  m  ^  G 1  L  E  A  d,  fee  the  article  Balsom. 

,r  ham™ethin>  a  Hebrew  phrafe,  literally  lignifying 
he  rolling  of  the  dead. — To  conceive  the  ufe  of  this  expref- 
non  ,t  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that 

but  ?f  ‘,he  whu  n°  Ifraelite  ftal1  ,ikzny  where 

fabhS  for,  j*  ",d-  What  o'hen  (ha11  become  «f  the 

fn  the'CofdeTth?  ?  ^  ^  and  ™ai" 

No,  fay  the  Jewilh  dolors :  but  God  will  dig  them  fubter- 

tSi'Tombr,  ’,r  C1fV,itif’  ',hr0Ugl’  which  th^y  fliall  roll  from 
•li  ,^0m^s  t0,tie  ho]y  Hnd  j  and  when  arrived  there  God 
will  blow  on  them,  and  raife  them  again.  ’ 

frn  1S  f11maglna7  PaffaSe  of  the  carcafes,  or  afhes  of  the  Tews 

fa  whmTe  II  ‘V^  t°]y  'a,nd  ;  by  rollinS  “"der  ground, 

the  rollinS  of  ‘ho  dead. 

GILL,  ground-ivy,  a  medicinal  plant,  which  gives  the  deno 
to  a  fort  of  meditated  ale,  or  drinkMd  or 

See  A  t  r  C  ^  "g  e  driKl  kaVCS  of  thePlant  ^herein- 

tGh=/IIlbhf,rKand/UlnTry’.  and  Prelerihed  in  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  and  breaft  ;  and  alio  efteemed  in  obftruftions  of 

the  vifcera  :  whence  it  alfo  paiTes  for  hepatic,  diuretic  L 

netic,  and  nephritic.  It  is  faid  to  do  wonders  in  tubercles 

noliart?r0Ul!andUratl0nS  °f  the  lungS-  Willis  commends  it. 
powder  in  obftmate  coughs  ;  and  Etmuller  gives  the  hiftorv 

.  CUred  »y  a«4  deco^S 

GifrI'^,r^ym^ry  a"d  Phar™e7,  fa  an  Arabic  term  for 
.  See’vPi  T  R^ rrlyufed  among  us  for  the  emetic  fait  of  vitriol. 

This  fait  is  prepared  from  that  mineral,  by  three,  or  four 
repeated  operations,  viz.  diffolution,  in  may  dew;  filtration- 
^nd^cryflallizatioft.  In  defedl  of  may  dew,  rain  water  may 

GtHa  is  ufed  in  tertians,  and  all  fevers  arifing  from  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  humours  in  the  firft  paffages.  It  deftroys  worms,  and 
prevents  putrefaction.  The  dofe  is  from  twenty  grains  to 
haif  a  drachm,  taken  in  broth,  or  in  cordial  waters. 
GILLS,  Bronchia ,  in  natural  hiftory,  thofe  membranous 
cartilaginous  parts  in  fifhes,  whereby  they  refpire,  hear  &c 
See  Fish;  fee  alfo  Branchia. 

What  we  call  gills^  in  fifhes,  are  properly  their  lungs;  refpi- 
ration  of  air  is  as  neceffary  to  fifhes,  as  to  terreftrial  animals: 
there  is  always  a  deal  of  air  inclofed  among  water  ;  and  it  is 
this  air  that  fifhes  refpire.  The  whole  mechanifm  of  their 
,  gl!ls  1S  contrived  with  this  view,  viz.  to  feparate  and  im¬ 
bibe  this  air  from  the  water,  and  prefent  it  to  the  blood,  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  prefented  to  the  lungs  of  other 
animals.  See  Lungs,  and  Blood. 

M.  du  Verney  has  unravelled  this  infinitely  complicated  piece 
•  of  mechanifm,  in  the  gills  of  a  carp  ;  the  firft  thing  that  of¬ 
fers,  is  a  fabric,  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  “bony  la¬ 
minae,  each  fubdivided  into  an  infinity  of  bony  fibres,  whole 
office  is  to  fuftain  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  an  artery 
difpatched  hither  from  the  heart.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ramifi¬ 
cations  is  to  prefent  the  blood  extremely  fubdivided,  and  as 
it  were,  each  globule  of  blood  by  itfelf,  to  the  water.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  laminae,  and  throughout  the  whole  contexture 
of  the  gills,  are  an  infinite  number  of  very  narrow  pafiages, 
deftined  to  receive  and  fubdivide  the  water  which  the  fifli 
takes  in  by  the  mouth,  into  little  parcels.  In  this  ftate  the 
air,  its  prifon  doors  being  now  in  fome  meafure  opened, 
makes  its  efcape,  and  joins  itfelf  to  the  blood  of  all  the  little 
arteries. 

The  gills  have  neceffarily  an  alternate  motion  of  dilatation 
and  compreffion,  which  is  effected  by  another  very  curious 
piece  of  mechanifm  ;  when  they  dilate,  the  water  is  taken 
in,  and  when  they  contrail,  it  is  expelled  again.  Hence  it 
is  probable,  that  it  is  in  the  very  inftant  of  contraction,  that 
the  air  expreffed  from  the  water  is  forced  to  enter  the*  pores 
of  the  little  blood  veffels ;  by  reafon  the  force  is  then  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  this  action  requires  a  confide- 
rable  force.  The  fame  reafon  holds  with  refpeil  to  the  lungs 
of  men;  accordingly  M.  du  Verney  maintains,  that  though 
the  air  enter  the  lungs  in  the  time  of  infpiration,  it  is  only  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  blood  in  that  of  expiration,  when  the  fuper- 
fluous  air  is  carried  off  by  the  trachea  ;  fo  that  the  real  in¬ 
fpiration,  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  blood,  fhould 
be  the  expiration.  See  Respiration. 

The  water  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  and  carried  off  again, 
ftripped  of  its  air,  by  the  gills-,  and  the  air  gained  from  it’ 
is  diftributed  firft  to  the  arteriolae  of  the  gills,  and  thence  by 
the  law  of  circulation  to  all  the  little  veins  inofculated  there¬ 
with.  See  Circulation,  Air,  &c. 

GILT  varnijh ,  fee  the  article  Varnish. 

GINGER,  Gingiber,  or  Zinziber ,  an  aromatic  root,  of 
confiderable  ufe  both  as  a  fpice,  and  a  medicine. 

It  is  chiefly  brought  from  Calicut,  in  the  Eaft-Indics;  though  ’ 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXIX.  5 
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ofiate  it  has  teen  cultivated  with  good  fuccefs  in  theCaribbeC 
lflands. 

The  plant  which  affords  it,  refembles  our  rufh,  both  in  re- 
lpect  of  Item,  and  flower.  The  root  goes  no  depth  under 
ground,  but  fpreads  itfelf  near  the  furface,  in  form  not  un¬ 
like  a  man’s  hand  ;  but  very  knotty. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  they  dig  it  up,  and  dry  it  on 
hurdles,  either  in  the  fun,  or  an  oven  :  the  beft  is  that  which 
is  new,  dry,  well  filled,  hard  to  break,  of  a  ruddy,  brown 
cobur  without,  refinous  within,  and  of  a  hot,  pungent 

They  ufe  to  comfit  the  root,  when  green,  with  fuo-ar  and 
honey  ;  having  firft  fteeped  it  fome  time  in  water, ° to’  take 
away  part  of  its  acrimony,  and  difpofe  it  to  let  go  the 

cakes  ^'n*  ^ °  make  *  marmelade  of  it,  and  dry 

I  he  northern  peopb  make  great  ufe  of  this  confection,  as 
holding  it  fovereign  againft  the  fcurvy.  The  Indians  eat  the 
root,  when  green  by  way  of  fallet,  firft  chipping  it  final! 

nuxmg  it  with  other  herbs,  and  feafoning  it  with  oil  and 
v  iii  egar. 


As  to  its  medicinal  ufe,  it  is  hot  and  penetrating  ;  held  good 
to  {Lengthen  the  ftomach,  and  awaken  appetite.  It  pro- 
motes  digeftion,  prevents  putrefaction,  ts'c. 

tafteG  k  R  BfRE  AuD’,  3  richer  kind  °f  bread>  the  flavrour  and 

mrf  rWlhT0f-are  he‘gh,tened  and  imProved  with  fpices,  and 
particularly  ginger  ;  whence  the  name. 

here  are  various  forms  and  preparations  of  ginger-bread  * 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  one,  with  is 
Well  recommended.  6  ’  un  ,s 

Into  a  pound  of  almonds,  grate  a  penny  white  loaf,  fift  and 
eat  them  together;  to  the  mixture  add  an  ounce  of  ginger 
craped  fine,  and  liquorice  and  annifeed  in  powder,  of  each 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce:  pour  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  rofe- 
water,  and  make  the  whole  into  a  pafte,  with  half  a  pound 
of)  Jugar  ;  mould,  and  roll  it,  print  it,  and  dry  it  in  a 

Others  make  it  of  treacle,  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel 
with  candied  ginger,  coriander,  and  carrowar  feeds  nfixed 

r  r  n  vSAmuch  flower  as  wiJ1  make  lt  into  a  Pafte* 

°  n • Y  A’,  in ,anatom7>  gum ;  a  hard  fort  of  flelh  in 

Too"fHhe  ^  ‘‘  “  f°CketS  °f  th£  teeth'  See  FlESH! 

Tbtgwmr  m  formed  by  the  union  of  two  membranes  - 
one  of  which  is  a  prcdua.cn  of  the  periofleum,  and  theothe? 

GINGLYMus'mrbT0f,i,'m0“'h-  See  m°”h. 

G  LYMUS,  riyfKv[A0{  in  medicine,  one  of  the  fpecies 
qf  articulation.  See  A  R.  t  i  c  u  l  a  t  i  o  n  1P  ieS 

1  he  ginglymus  is  that  jointure  of  the  bones,’  where  each  hone 

"Sn:!B“eri  fothat  each  b°“™. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  ginglymus:  the  firft,  when  the 
fame  bone,  at  the  fame  extremity*  receives  and  is  reciprocally 
received  by  Another  bone  ;  after  the  manner  of  a  hinge  •  fuX 
is  that  of  the  cutitus  and.humerus.  See  C  u  b  i  tu  s  and 
Humerus.  s*  ana 

The  fecond,  when  a  bone  receives  another  at  one  of  its  ex 

verKo.  1SSe^ei  tTbr^  “  ^  ^ 

The  third  is  that  where  a  bone  is  received  into  another,  after 
the  manner  <ff  a  wheel,  or  axis  of  a  wheel  in  a  box  -  fuch 
is  that  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  in  the  firft  S°e 

GIyG'SENG’  orGiN-SEM,  or  Gin-zeng,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful  plant  hbhZ 
only  found  in  Tartary;  ^  *  hitherto 

Th igin-feng  fa  one  of  the  principal  curiofities  of  the  Chinefo 

and  Tartars :  their  mod  eminent' phyficians  have  wrote  manv 
a  volume  of  its  virtues.  many 

It  is  known  among  them  by  divers  other  names,  as  the  mh 
fprituous ;  th  c  fare  ffiritef  the  earth-,  the  bla,,  ,;,1  ■ 

&C.  Itmakesf  in  effeft, ’the  whot 

populace. the  Pe°P'e  °f  C°ndUi0a  S  bei"S  t0°  predous  for  ‘he 

All  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  affairs  make  mention  of  the 
gin-feng:  as  Martinius,  in  his  Atlas  •  F  •  T 

CKna  illujlrata  ;  F.  Tachard,  int .  >L5 F  Y 
Comte,  in  his  Memoirs.  voyages,  and  b.  le 

And  yet  we  knew  but  very  little  of  this  plant,  before  F 
Jartoux,  a  Jefuit,  and  miffionary  in  China  ■  J  ** 
pioyed  by  order  of  the  emperor, 7  in  makhig  l tp. 7tZ' 
tary,  ,n  the  year  1709.  had  an  opportunity  of  feeina 

S  ^  st  s  sstta-s 

virtues,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  •  u  7  h  ltS 
great  curiofity,  we  fhall  here  gratify  the  reader  wtha^'"8  * 

T  Tr\*- 1°- basa 

the  flem  and  which  „  y’  bout  thnce  Ihe  'hicknefs  of 

from  the  head  ft  fL®  faP"“g  t0  the  end :  at  a  inches 
.  nead’  frequently  parts  into  two  branches  which 

gives  ,t  fome  tefemblance  of  a  man,  whofe  thighs  the  tit 

4  M  m  «hw 
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dies  rcprefent :  and  it  is  hence  it  takes  the  denomination  gin- 

the  root  rifes  a  perfedly  fmooth,  and  tolerably  round 
ftem  :  its  colour  is  a  pretty  deep  red,  except  toward  the 
foot  where,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  it  is  turned 
fomewhat  whiter.  At  the  top  of  the  ftem  is  a  fort  of  joint 
or  knot,  formed  by  the  fhooting  out  of  four  branches, 
which  fpread  as  from  a  centre  :  the  under  fide  of  each  branch 
is  green,  mixed  with  white  ;  and  the  upper  part,  much  like 
the  ftalk,  of  a  deep  red  :  the  two  colours  gradually  decreate, 

and  at  length  unite  on  the  fides.  . 

Each  branch  has  five  leaves,  well  enough  reprefented  in  the 
figure ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  branches  divide  equally 
from  each  other,  both  in  refpea  of  themfelves,  and  of  the 
horizon  ;  and  with  the  leaves  make  a  circular  figure,  nearly 

parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  very  diftinguifhable,  and  on  the 
upper  fide  are  befet  with  fmall  whitifh  hairs  :  the  membrane, 
or  pellicle  between  the  fibres,  rifes  a  little  in  the  middle,  above 

the  level  of  the  fibres.  . 

The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  a  dark  green,  above ;  and  a  mining, 
whitifh  green  underneath  ;  and  all  the  leaves  are  finely  jag¬ 
ged  or  indented. 

On  the  edges,  from  the  centre  of  the  branches,  arifes  a  fe- 
cond  ftalk,  D  E,  very  ftraight,  fmooth,  and  whitifh,  from 
bottom  to  top,  bearing  a  bunch  of  round  fruit,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour.  This  bunch,  in  the  plant  viewed  by  our 
miffionary,  was  compofed  of  twenty-four  berries  ;  two  of 
which  are  here  reprefented  9,  9. 

The  red  lkin,  that  covers  the  berry,  is  very  thin,  and  fmooth, 
and  contains  within  it  a  white  pulp  :  as  thefe  berries  were 
double  (for  they  are  fometimes  fingle)  each  had  two  rough 
ftones,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  our  lentils.  The  pedicles, 
whereon  the  berries  were  fupported,  all  arofe  from  the  fame 
centre  ;  and  fpreading  exaftly  like  the  radii  of  a  fphere, 
made  the  bunch  of  berries  of  a  circular  form.  The  fruit  is 
not  good  to  eat  ;  and  the  ftone  includes  a  kernel  :  it  has  alfo 
a  fmall  beard  at  the  top,  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  pe¬ 
dicle. 

The  plant  dies  away  every  year  ;  the  number  of  its  years 
may  be  known  by  the  number  of  ftalks  it  has  (hot  forth  ; 
of  which  there  always  remains  fome  mark,  as  is  fhewn  in 
the  figure,  by  the  letters  bbb ,  he.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  root  A  was  feven  years  old. 

As  to  the  flower,  F.  Jartoux  owns  he  had  never  feen  it ;  and 
therefore  could  not  defcribe  it :  fome  have  allured  him,  that 
it  is  white,  and  very  fmall  ;  others,  that  there  is  no  flower 
at  all,  and  that  no  body  had  ever  feen  it.  He  rather  inclines 
to  think  it  fo  fmall  as  to  have  efcaped  notice  ;  and,  what 
confirms  him  in  the  opinion,  is,  that  thofe  who  feek  th egin- 
feng ,  having  nothing  in  view  but  its  root,  overlook  and  de- 
fpife  the  reft  as  ufelefs. 

As  they  have  fowed  the  feed  in  vain,  without  any  plant  ever 
arifing  therefrom  ;  it  is  probable  this  might  give  occafion  to 
the  fable  which  is  current  among  the  Tartars  : — They  fay, 
that  a  bird  eats  it,  as  foon  as  in  the  earth ;  and  not  being 
able  to  digeft  it,  it  putrifies  in  its  ftomach,  and  afterwards 
fprings  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  call:  by  the  bird  with  its 
dung. — The  miffionary  rather  believes  that  the  ftone  remains 
a  long  time  in  the  ground,  before  it  takes  root ;  which  opi¬ 
nion  appears  the  more  probable,  as  there  are  fome  roots  no 
longer  or  bigger  than  ones  little  finger,  which  yet  have  Ihot 
forth  at  leaft  ten  ftalks. 

Though  the  plant,  here  defcribed  had  four  branches  ;  yet 
there  are  fome  which  have  but  two  ;  others,  three  ;  and  o- 
thers,  five,  fix,  or  feven  :  but  each  branch  has  always  five 
leaves. 

The  height  of  the  plant  is  proportionable  to  its  bignefs,  and 
the  number  of  branches  the  root  has :  the  larger  and  more 
uniform  it  is,  and  the  fewer  fmall  firings  or  fibres  it  has, 
the  better  it  is  accounted. 

It  is  hard  to  fay,  why  the  Chinefe  fhould  call  it  gin- ( 'eng ,  a 
word  which  fignifies  figure,  or  reprefentation  :  neither  that 
father,  or  any  he  enquired  of,  could  ever  find  that  it  bore 
more  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  man,  than  is  ordinarily 
feen  among  other  roots.  The  Tartars,  with  more  reafon, 
call  it  orhota ,  that  is,  the  firft  of  plants. 

Thofe  who  gather  the  gin- f eng,  preferve  only  the  root  ;  and 
all  they  can  get  of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  time,  they  bury 
together  in  fome  place  under  ground.  Then  they  take  care 
to  wafh  it  well,  and  fcour  it  with  a  brulh  :  then  dip  it  in 
fcalding  water,  and  prepare  it  in  the  fumes  of  a  fort  of  yel¬ 
low  millet,  which  gives  it  part  of  its  colour. 

The  millet  is  put  in  a  veflel,  with  a  little  water,  and  boiled 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  the  roots  are  laid  over  the  veflel  upon 
fmall,  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood,  being  firft  covered  with  a 
linen-cloth,  or  fome  other  veflel,  placed  over  them. 

They  may  alfo  be  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire  j  but  then, 
though  they  retain  their  virtue  well  enough,  they  have  not 
that  yellow  colour,  which  the  Chinefe  fo  much  admire. 
When  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mull  be  kept  clofe  in  fome 
very  dry  place  ;  otherwife  they  are  in  danger  of  corrupting, 
or  being  eaten  by  worms. 

As  to  the  place  where  this  root  grows,  it  is  between  the 


thirty-ninth  and  forty-feventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Peking,  Here  is  found  a 
long  tradt  of  mountains,  which  the  thick  fotefts  that  cover 
and  encompafs  them,  render  almoft  unpuffable.  It  is  upon 
the  declivities  of  thefe  mountains,  and  in  thefe  thick  forefts, 
upon  the  banks  of  torrents,  or  about  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
amidft  a  thoufand  other  different  forts  of  plants,  that  the 
gtn-feng  is  found.  It  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  plains,  valleys, 
marfhes,  the  bottoms  of  rivulets,  or  in  places  too  much  ex- 
pofed  and  open. 

If  the  foreft  takes  fire,  and  be  confumed,  this  plant  does  not 
appear  till  two  or  three  years  after  :  it  alfo  lies  hid  from  the 
fun  as  much  as  poffible,  which  (hews  that  heat  is  an  enemy 
to  it. 

The  places  where  the  gin- feng  grows,  are  on  every  fide  fepa- 
rated  from  the  province  of  Quang-tong,  by  a  barrier  of  wooden 
flakes,  which  incompafles  this  whole  province,  and  about 
which  guards  continually  patroll,  to  hinder  the  Chinefe  from 
going  out,  and  looking  after  this  root. 

Yet,  how  vigilant  foever  they  are,  greedinefs  after  gain 
incites  the  Chinefe  to  lurk  about  privately  in  thefe  deferts, 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thoufand  ;  at  the 
hazard  of  lofing  their  liberty,  and  all  the  fruit  of  their  la¬ 
bour,  if  they  are  taken,  either  as  they  go  out  of,  or  come 
into  the  province. 

The  emperor  having  a  mind  that  the  Tartars  fhould  reap  all 
the  advantage  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  plant,  rather  than 
the  Chinefe,  gave  orders,  in  1709.  to  ten  thoufand  Tartars, 
to  go  and  gather  all  that  they  could  of  the  gin-feng ,  upon 
condition  that  each  perfon  fhould  give  him  two  ounces  of  the 
beft,  and  that  the  reft  fhould  be  paid  for,  weight  for  weight, 
in  pure  filver. 

It  was  computed  that  by  this  means  the  emperor  would  get 
this  year  about  twenty  thoufand  Chinefe  pounds  of  it,  which 
would  not  coft  him  above  one  fourth  part  of  its  value. 

We  met,  by  chance,  fays  F.  Jartoux,  with  fome  of  thefe 
Tartars,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  frightful  deferts  ;  and  their 
mandarins,  who  were  not  far  out  of  our  way,  came  one 
after  another,  and  offered  us  oxen  for  our  fubliftence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commands  they  had  received  from  the  emperor. 
This  army  of  herbarifts  obferved  the  following  order  :  after 
they  had  divided  a  certain  tradt  of  land  among  their  feveral 
companies,  each  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  perfons,  fpread 
itfelf  out  in  a  right  line,  to  a  certain  fixed  place;  every  ten 
of  them  keeping  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft. 

Then  they  fearched  carefully  for  the  plant,  going  on  leifurely 
in  the  fame  order  :  and  in  this  manner,  in  a  certain  number 
of  days,  they  run  over  the  whole  fpace  of  ground  appointed 
them. 

When  the  time  is  expired,  the  mandarins,  who  are  encamp¬ 
ed  with  their  tents  in  fuch  places  as  are  proper  for  the  fubfi- 
fiance  of  their  horfes,  fend  to  view  each  troop,  to  give  them 
frefh  orders,  and  to  inform  themfelves  if  their  number  is 
compleat. 

If  any  one  of  them  is  wanting,  as  it  often  happens,  either 
by  wandring  out  of  the  way,  or  being  attacked  by  wild  beafts,, 
they  look  for  him  a  day  or  two,  and  then  return  again  to 
their  labour,  as  before. 

Th e  gin-feng,  we  have  obferved,  is  an  ingredient  in  moll  of 
the  medicines  which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  preferibe  to  the 
better  fort  of  patients  :  they  affirm  that  it  is  a  fovereign  re¬ 
medy  for  all  weaknefles  occafioned  by  exceffive  fatigues,  ei¬ 
ther  of  body  or  mind  ;  that  it  attenuates  and  carries  off  pi- 
tuitous  humours  ;  cures  weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pleu- 
rify  ;  flops  vomitings  ;  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  ;  and  helps 
the  appetite  ;  difperfes  fumes,  or  vapours  ;  fortifies  the  breaft ; 
is  a  remedy  for  fhort  and  weak  breathing  ;  ftrengthens  the 
vital  fpirits,  and  is  good  againft  dizzinefs  of  the" head,  and 
dimnefs  of  fight ;  and  that  it  prolongs  life  to  extreme  old  age. 
No  body  can  imagine,  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  would 
fet  fo  high  a  value  upon  this  root,  if  it  did  not  conftantly 
produce  a  good  effedl  ;  thofe  that  are  in  health,  often  make 
ufe  of  it  to  render  themfelves  more  vigorous  and  ftrong  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded,  adds  the  father  juft  mentioned,  it  would 
prove  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  hands  of  any  European 
who  underftands  pharmacy,  if  he  had  but  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  to  make  fuch  trials  as  are  neceffary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  it  chymically,  and  to  apply  it  in  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  for  which  it  may 
be  beneficial. 

It  is  certain  that  it  fubtilifes,  inereafes  the  motion  of,  and 
warms,  the  blood  ;  that  it  helps  digeftion,  and  invigorates 
in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 

After  I  had  defigned  the  root,  (he  goes  on)  I  obferved  the  ftate 
of  my  pulfe,  and  then  took  half  of  the  root,  raw  as  it  was,  and 
unprepared  ;  in  an  hour  after,  I  found  my  pulfe  much  fuller 
and  quicker :  I  had  an  appetite,  and  perceived  mvfelf  much 
more  vigorous,  and  could  bear  labour  better  and  eafier  than 
before.  Four  days  after,  finding  rpyfelf  fo  fatigued  and  wea¬ 
ry,  that  I  could  lcarce  fit  on  horfeback,  a  mandarin  who  was 
in  company  with  us,  perceiving  it,  gave  me  one  of  thefe 
roots  :  I  took  half  of  it  immediately,  and  an  hour  after  I 
,  was  not  in  the  leaft  fenfible  of  any  wearinefs.  I  have  often 
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made  ufe  of  it  lince,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  I 
have  obferved  alfo,  that  the  green  leaves,  and  efpecially  the 
V?,US  P^°fJhem’  chewed’  would  produce  nearly  the  fame 
•  f  ,  Jhe  Tartars  often  bring  us  the  leaves  of  gin-fen g, 
and  1  always  find  myfelf  fo  well  afterwards, 
that  llhould  readily  prefer  them  before  the  beft  tea.  Their 
ecoction  is  of  a  grateful  colour  ;  and  when  one  has  taken  it 
twice,  or  thrice,  its  tafte  and  fmell  become  very  agreeable. 

As  for  the  root,  it  is  neceffary  to  boil  it  a  little  more  than 

Wrtime,f°r  extracting  its  virtue;  as  is  pradifed 
by  the  Chinefe  when  they  glVe  it  to  fick  perfons  j  on  which 
cccafion  they  feldom  ufe  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  ounce 
ot  the  dried  root. 

To  prepare.  the  root  for  exhibition,  cut  it  into  thin  dices 
and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  well  glazed,  with  about  half 
a  pint  of  water;  the  pot  to  be  well  covered,  and  fet  to  boil 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  when  the  water  is  confirmed  to  the 
quantity  of  a  cup  full,  a  little  fugar  to  be  mixed  with  it,  and 
to  be  drank  :  immed.ately  after  this  as  much  more  water  to 

the.remamder’  and  to  ^  boiled  as  before,  to  ex- 
trad  all  the  juice  and  what  remains  of  the  fpirituous  part  of 

the  root.  Tnefe  two  dofes  to  be  taken,  the  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 

G1  nDERS’ ,in.3rchJiteaure.  the  targeit  pieces  of  timber  in 
l  0rfi  ,  ^  ieir  ends  are  ufually  fattened  into  the  fummers, 
or  breft-fummers,  and  thejoifts  are  framed  in  at  one  end  to 
the  girders.  See  Joist. 

By  the  ftatute  for  rebuilding  London,  no  girder  is  to  lie  lefs 
than  ten  inches  into  the  wall  ;  and  their  ends  to  be  always 
laid  in  loam,  bfc.  ' 
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Chrijiians  of  the  Girdle.  Motavackkel,  tenth  caliph  of  the 
family  of  the  Abattides,  enjoined  the  Chriftians,  and  Jews' 
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GIRDING-^aw,  in  building,  the  fame  as  girders.  See 

Girder. 

GIRDLE,  Cingulus,  ox ’Zona,  a  belt  or  band  of  leather,  or 
C'-.her  matter,  tied  about  the  reins ;  to  keep  the  part  more 
firm,  and  tight. 

It  was  antiently  the  cuftom  for  bankrupts,  and  other  infol- 
vent  debtors,  to  put  off,  and  furrender  their  girdle ,  in  open 
court.  —  The  reafon  hereof,  was,  that  our  anceftors  ufed  to 
carry  all  their  neceffary  utenfils,  as  purfe,  keys,  bfc.  tied  to 
the  girdle  ;  whence  the  girdle  became  a  fymbol  of  the  eftate. 
Hiftory  relates,  that  the  widow  of  Philip  I.  duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  renounced  her  right  of  fucceffion,  by  putting  off  her  girdle 
on  the  duke’s  tomb.  See  In  vesti  t  ure. 

The  Romans  always  wore  a  girdle ,  to  tuck  up  the  tunica 
when  they  had  occafion  to  do  any  thing.  This  cuftom  was 
fo  general,  that  fuch  as  went  without  girdles ,  and  let  their 
gowns  hang  loofe,  were  reputed  idle,  dilfoiute  perfons. 
Maidens ,  or  Virgins  Girdle.  —  It  was  the  cuftom  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  hufband  to  untie  his  bride’s 
girdle. 

Homer,  Jib.  xi.  of  his  Odyffee ,  calls  this  girdle  orstfi su/nr 
maid's  girdle.  Feftus  relates,  that  it  was  made  of 
fheep’s  woo! ;  and  that  the  hufband  untied  it  in  bed.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  tied  in  the  Herculean  knot  ;  and  that  the 
hufband  untied  it,  as  a  happy  prefage  of  his  having  as  many 
children  as  Hercules,  who  at  his  death  left  feventy  behind  him. 
The  poets  attribute  to  Venus  a  particular  kind  of  girdle ,  cal¬ 
led  cejlus\  to  which  they  annex  a  faculty  of  inlpiring  the 
paflion  of  love.  See  Cestus. 

§>uickfilvcr  Girdle,  in  medicine,  is  a  fort  of  girdle  f met  red 
over  with  mercury,  or  having  mercury  inclofed  within  it. 
See  Mercury. 

It  is  made  of  leather,  linen,  cloth,  cotton,  fluff,  or  the  like, 
and  the  mercury  prepared  or  killed  various  ways ;  as  with 
falling  fpittle,  fat,  or  the  like. 

It  is  applied  as  a  topical  medicine  about  the  wafte,  fome- 
times  with  good  effeft,  but  frequently  proves  dangerous, 
principally  in  weak  conftitutions,  and  thofe  fubjedl  to  con- 
vulfions. — Its  intention  is,  the  cure  of  the  itch,  driving  away 
vermin,  killing  lice,  be. 

Queen's  Girdle,  is  an  antient  duty,  or  tax,  raifed  at  Paris 
every  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  three  deniers  upon  each 
muid  of  wine,  and  fix  for  each  queue.  It  was  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  queen’s  houfhold  :  afterwards  they 
augmented  and  extended  it  to  other  commodities,  as  coals, 
be. 

Vigenere  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  originally  thus  called,  by 
reafon  the  girdle  antiently  ferved  for  a  purfe ;  but  he  adds, 
that  a  like  tax  had  been  raifed  in  Perfia,  and  under  the  fame 
name,  above  two  thoufand  years  ago  ;  as  appears  from  Plato, 
in  his  Alcibiades,  Cicero,  Athenaeus,  be. 
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in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  235,  of  Jefus  Chrifl  856,  to 
wear  a  large  leathern  girdle ,  as  badge  of  their  profeftion  ; 
which  they  bear  to  this  day  throughout  the  eaft  :  from  which 

j  ivTr  Chnftlans  of  Afia>  and  particularly  thofe  of  Syria 
and  Mefopotamia,  who  are.  almoft  all*  Neftorians,  or  Jaco- 
bites,  have  been  called  Chrijiians  of  the  girdle 
Urder  of  the  Girdle,  the  order  of  Cordeliers  ;  fee  Cord, 
and  Cordelier. 

Girdle,  in  architecture  ;  fee  Cincture. 

r  r  p  n\T*ara°o  hunters>  is  a  roe_buck  of  two  years. 

„•  j  ’  or  Gu*ROn,  in  heraldry,  a  triangular  figure,  ha¬ 
ving  a  ong  fharp  point,  not  unlike  a  wedge,  terminating  in 
the  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  the  gremium.  or 

r  a  by  T  01'’  knees  being  fuppofed  fomewhat 

a  hinder,  the  two  thighs,  together  with  a  line  imagined  to  pafs 

hereto006  t0  ^  °ther’  form  a  %ure  fomewhat  fimilar 

TV  hen  a  coat  has,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  of  thefe girons,  meetino- 
or  centring  in  the  middle  of  the  coat,  it  is  fa.d  to  b egironnt 
or gironny.  See  Gironne'. 

GIRONNE',  Gironny,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  fhield  or 
coat  is  divided  into  feveral  girons,  which  are  alternately  co- 
our  and  metal.  See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  63.  which  is  blazoned 
gironne  of  fix  argent  and  fable. 

When  there  are  eight  pieces  or  girons,  it  is  abfolut ely  faid  to 
be  gironne  ;  when  there  are  more,  or  fewer,  the  number  is 
to  be  exp  relied  Gironne  of  four,  of  fourteen,  &c. 

Some,  in  Head  o  (gironne,  fay,  parti ,  couppe  tranche ,  and  faille- 
by  reafon  the  girons  are  formed  by  fuch  divifions  of  the 
held.  —  Four  girons  form  a  falteer,  and  eight,  a  crofs.  See 
Salteer,  be. 

GIVEN,  Datum ,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  mathematics  fig- 
mfymg  a  thing  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  known.  See  Data? 
Thus,  if  a  magnitude  be  known,  or  we  can  find  another 
equal  to  it,  we  fay,  it  is  a  given  magnitude,  or  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  given  in  magnitude.  See  Magnitude. 

If  the  pofition  of  any  thing  be  fuppofed  as  known,  we  fay 
given  in  pofition.  See  Position. 

Thus,  if  a  circle  be  actually  deferibed  on  a  plain,  its  centre 
is  given  in  pofition  ;  its  circumference*™*  in  magnitude - 
and  the  circle  is  given  both  in  pofition,  and  magnitude. 

A  circle  may  be  given  in  magnitude  only,  as  when  only  its 
diameter  is  given,  and  the  circle  not  actually  defenbed. 

•  thekind  or  fpecies  of  any  figure  be  given,  they  fay,  given 
in  pecie.  If  the  ratio  between  any  two  quantities  is  known, 
they  are  laid  to  be  given  in  proportion. 

GLACIALIS*  Icy,  fomething  relating  to  ice ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly,  a  place  that  abounds  in  ice.  See  Ic  E 
*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  glades,  ice.  * 

Thus  we  fay,  the  mare  glaciale,  or  congelation,  that  is,  the 
icy,  or  frozen  fea  ;  called  alfo  Chronian,  or  Sarmatian  fea. 

See  Sea,  and  Ocean. 

GLACIS,  m  building,  an  eafy,  infenfible  Hope,  or  declivity 
See  Acclivity.  j 

The  defeent,  or  inclination  of  thenar  is  lefs  fteep  than 
that  of  the  talut  In  gardening,  a  defeent  fometimes  begins 
in  talut,  and  ends  in  glacis.  See  Talut. 

The  glacis.  of  the  cornich  is  an  eafy,  imperceptible  Hope  in 
the.  cymatium  of  a  cornich,  to  promote  the  defeent  and 
draining  off  of  the  rain-water.  See  Cymatium. 

Glacis,  in  fortification,  is  particularly  ufed  for  that  of  the 
counterfcarp;  being  a  Hoping  bank  which  reaches  from 
the  parapet  of  the  counterfcarp,  or  covert-way,  to  the  level 
fide  of  the  field.  — See  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  21.  lit.  a  a  a  and  c 
See  alio  Counterscarp. 

The  glacis,  otherwife  called  efplanade ,  is  about  fix  foot  high 
and  lofes  itfelf  by  an  mlenfible  diminution  in  the  fpace  of  ten 
fathoms.  See  Esplanade. 

G  r  AuDE,Jn  aSricu,lture’  gardening,  bfc.  a  villa,  or  open  and 
light  pallage,  made  through  a  thick  wood,  grove,  or  the  like  - 
by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  trees  along  the  way.  See 
Avenue,  Grove,  b"c.  /* 

GLADIATORS,  in  antiquity,  perfons  retained  to  fight 
ordinarily  in  the  Arena,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  neon]/ 

See  Combat,  be.  *  ^ 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  Haves,  and  fought  out  of  necef- 
fity  ;  though,  fometimes,  freemen  made  profeffion  thereof  like 
our  prize-fighters,  for  a  livelihood.  —  After  a  Have  had  ferved 
on  the  Arena  three  years,  he  was  difmiffed.  See  Slave 
The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diverfion  from  the  Afiatics  * 
fame  fuppofe  that  there  was  policy  herein  ;  the  frequent 
combats  of  gladiators  tending  to  accuftom  the  people  to  de- 
Ipile  dangers,  and  death.  1 

The  origin  of  fuch  combats  feems  to  be  as  follows  :  from  the 
earheft  times  we  have  any  acquaintance  withal  in  ptofane 
hiftory,  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  facrifice  captives,  or  pri- 
fonersofwar,  to  the  manes  of  the  great  men  who  had  died 
m  the  engagement :  thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  xxiii. 
fact, fices  twelve  young  Trojans,  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  i 
and  in  Virgil,  lib.  XI.  ver.  81.  Tneas  fends  captives  to  Evan- 
der,  to  be  racrificed  at  the  funeral  of  his  fon  Pallas. 

In 
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In  courfe  of  time  they  came  alio  to  facrifice  flaves  at  the  fune¬ 
rals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  :  this  was  even  efteemed  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  but  as  it  would  have  appeared 
barbarous  to  have  mafTacred  them  like  beafts,  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fight  with  each  other,  and  do  their  bell  to  fave 
their  own  lives,  by  killing  their  adverfary.  This  feemed 
fomewhat  lefs  inhuman,  by  reafon  there  was  a  poffibility  of 
avoiding  death;  and  it  only  lay  on  themfelves,  if  they  did 
not  do  it.  See  Funeral. 

This  occafioned  the  profeflion  of  gladiator  to  become  an  art : 
hence  arofe  matters  of  arms ;  and  men  learned  to  fight,  and 
exercife  therein. 

Thefe  matters,  whom  the  Latins  called  lanijlce ,  bought  them 
flaves  to  train  up  to  this  cruel  trade  ;  whom  they  afterwards 
fold  to  fuch  as  had  occafion  to  prefent  the  people  with  fo 
horrible  a  Ihew. 

Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  kings,  is  fa  id  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  honoured  the  funeral  of  his  father  with  thefe  in¬ 
human  diverfions.  • — They  were  at  firft  performed  near  the 
fepulchre  of  the  deceafed,  or  about  the  funeral  pile  ;  but 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphitheatres, 
and  became  ordinary  amufements.  See  Circus,  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  IAc. 

The  emperor  Claudius  reftrained  them  to  certain  occafions  ; 
but  he  foon  afterwards  annulled  what  he  decreed,  and  private 
perfons  began  to  exhibit  them  at  pleafure,  as  ufual ;  and 
fome  carried  the  brutal  fatisfa&ion  fo  far  as  to  have  them  at 
their  ordinary  feafts.  See  Feast. 

And  not  flaves  only,  but  other  perfons  would  hire  themfelves 
to  this  infamous  office. 

The  matter  of  the  gladiators  made  them  all  firft  fwear,  that 
they  would  fight  to  death ;  and  if  they  failed  therein,  they 
were  put  to  death,  either  by  fire,  or  fwords,  clubs,  whips, 
or  the  like. 

1 1  was  a  crime  for  the  wretches  to  complain  when  they  were 
wounded;  or  to  afk  for  death  ;  or  feek  to  avoid  it,  when 
overcome :  but  it  was  ufual  fot  the  emperor,  or  the  people  to 
grant  them  life,  when  they  gave  no  figns  of  fear,  but  waited 
the  fatal  ftroke  with  Courage  and  intrepedity.  Auguftus  even 
decreed  that  it  fhould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  flaves,  and  freed  men,  the  wanton  fport  fpread  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  rank  and  condition ;  and  Nero  is  related  to  have 
brought  upwards  of  four  hundred  fenators,  and  fix  hundred 
Roman  knights  upon  the  arena ;  though  Lipfius  takes  both 
thofe  numbers  to  be  falfified,  and  not  without  reafon  reduces 
them  to  forty  fenators,  and  fixty  knights ;  yet  Domitian, 
that  other  monfter  of  cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero,  exhibiting 
combats  of  women  in  the  night  time. 

Conftantine  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  firft  prohibited  the  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiator st  in  the  eaft ;  at  leaft,  he  forbad  thofe  con¬ 
demned  to  deaths  for  their  crimes,  to  be  employed  herein  : 
there  being  an  order  ftill  extant  to  the  Praefedtus  Praetorii, 
rather  to  fend  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  in  lieu  thereof : 
it  is  dated  at  Berytus  in  Phamicia,  the  firft  of  Odlober  325. 
The  emperor  Honorius  firft  forbad  them  at  Rome,  on  oc¬ 
cafion  of  the  death  of  St.  Telemachus,  who,  coming  out  of 
the  eaft  into  Rome,  at  the  time  of  one  of  thefe  fpedfacles, 
went  down  into  the  arena,  and  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  gladiators  from  continuing  the  fport :  upon  which 
the  fpedtators  of  that  carnage,  fired  with  anger,  ftoned  him 
to  death.  Theodoret.  Hijl.  Ecclef.  lib.  v.  c.  26. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  practice  was  not 
entirely  abolifhed  in  the  weft  before  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Oftrogoths. — Honorius,  on  the  occafion  firft  mentioned, 
had  prohibited  them ;  but  the  prohibition  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  executed.  Theodoric,  in  the  year  500,  abolifh’d 
them  finally. 

Sometime  before  the  day  of  battle,  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fented  the  people  with  the  fhews,  gave  them  notice  there¬ 
of,  by  programma’s,  or  bills,  containing  the  names  of  the 
gladiators ,  and  the  marks  whereby  they  were  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  for  each  had  his  feveral  badge,  which  was  moft 
commonly  a  peacock’s  feather,  as  appears  from  the  Scho- 
liaft  of  Juvenal,  on  the  158th  verfe  of  the  third  fatyr  ;  and 
Turnebus  ddverf.  1.  3.  c.  8. 

They  alfo  gave  notice  what  time  the  fhews  would  laft, 
and  how  many  couples  of  gladiators  there  were  :  And  it  even 
appears  from  the  5  2d  verfe  of  the  feventh  fatyr  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Horace,  that  they  fometimes  made  reprefen tations 
of  thefe  things  in  painting ;  as  is  pradtifed  among  us,  by  thofe 
who  have  any  thing  to  fhew  at  fairs. 

The  day  being  come,  they  began  the  entertainment  by 
bringing  two  kinds  of  weapons :  the  firft  were  ftaves,  or 
Wooden  files,  called  rudes ;  and  the  fecond,  effective  weapons, 
as  fwords,  poniards,  £f tc. 

The  firft  were  called  arma  luforia ,  or  exercitoria ;  the 
fecond  decretoria,  as  being  given  by  decree,  or  fentence  of 
the  praetor  ;  or  of  him  at  whofe  expence  the  fpedlacle  was 
exhibited. 

They  began  to  fence,  or  skirmifh  with  the  firft,  which 
was  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  battle:  From  thefe,  when  well 
warmed,  they  advanced  to  the  fecond,  with  which  they 
fought  naked. 

The  firft  part  of  the  engagement  was  called  ventilare , 
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praludere  ;  and  the  fecond,  dimicare  ad  cerium ,  or  verfis 
armis  pugnare  :  And  fome  authors  think  with  much  pro¬ 
bability,  that  it  is  to  thefe  two  kinds  of  combat  that  St. 
Paul  alludes  in  the  paflage  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  2 7.  ‘  I  fight,  not 
‘  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  ;  but  I  keep  under  my  body, 
‘  and  bring  it  into  fubjedtion.’ 

If  the  vanquifhed  furrendered  his  arms,  it  was  not  in  the 
victor’s  power,  to  grant  him  life  :  It  was  the  people,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic;  and  the  prince,  or  people,  during 
the  time  of  the  empire,  that  were  alone  impowered  to  grant 
the  boon. 

The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  branch  of  palm  tree, 
and  a  fum  of  money :  Sometimes  they  gave  him  his  conge, 
or  difmilTed  him,  by  putting  one  of  the  wooden  files,  or 
rudes  in  his  hand  ;  and  fometimes  they  even  gave  him  his 
freedom. 

The  fign,  or  indication  whereby  the  fpe&ators  Ihew’d  that 
they  granted  the  favour,  was,  to  fall  the  thumb ;  or  clench 
it  between  the  other  fingers  :  And  when  they  would  have 
the  combat  finiftied,  and  the  vanquifhed  flain,  they  raifed 
the  thumb,  and  directed  it  towards  the  combatants :  Which 
we  learn  from  Juvenal,  fat.  iii.  v.  36. 

The  gladiators  challenged,  or  defied  each  other,  by  {hew¬ 
ing  the  little  finger  ;  and  by  extending  this  or  fome  other 
during  the  combat  they  own’d  themfelves  vanquifh’d,  and 
begged  mercy  from  the  people  :  Vitfti  oftenfam  digiti  veniam 
a  populo  pertulabant,  fays  the  old  Scholiaft  on  Perfius.  — • 
Vid.  Plin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  2.  Prudentius,  1.  ii.  contra  Symm.  v. 
1098.  Horace,  1.  iv.  18.  v.  66.  Politian.  Mifcell.  c.  42. 
Turneb.  Adverf.  1.  xi.  c,  6.  Lipf.  Saturn.  1.  ii.  c.  22. 

There  were  divers  kinds  of  gladiators ,  diftinguifh’d  by  their 
weapons,  manner,  and  time  of  fighting,  ts'e.  as, 

The  andabatee,  of  whom  we  have  already  give  an  account 
under  the  article  Andabatje. 

The  catervariii  who  fought  in  troops,  or  companies  ;  num¬ 
ber  againft  number.  Or,  according  to  others,  who  fought 
promifeuoufiy  without  any  certain  order.  Lipf.  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
The  confummati,  whom  authors  mention  as  a  fpecies  of 
gladiators ,  the  fame  with  the  rudiarii  and  veterani  ;  founding 
the  opinion  on  a  paflage  in  Pliny,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  But  Lipfius 
fhews,  that  they  have  miftaken  Pliny ;  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
and  Turneb.  Adverf.  1.  xxx.  c.  36. 

The  cubiculariii  which  are  a  little  precarious,  being  chiefly 
founded  on  a  paflage  in  Lampridius,  in  the  life  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Commodus  :  Inter  heec  babitu  viflimarii,  vittimas  im- 
molavit ,  in  arena  rudibus ,  inter  cubicularios  gladiatores^ay- 
navit  lucentibus  aliquando  mucronibus. 

Turnebus  reads  rudiarios ,  in  lieu  of  cubicularios ,  and  under- 
ftands  it  of  thofe  who  had  been  difmifs’d,  and  could  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  fight,  except  with  files. 

Salmafius  reads  gladiator ,  and  refers  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
fought  not  only  on  the  arena,  and  with  files,  or  blunted 
inftruments;  but  at  home,  with  his  fervants,  and  valets 
de  chambre,  and  with  {harps. 

Lipfius  will  have  nothing  altered  in  the  text :  The  gladia- 
tores  cubiculariiy  he  obferves,  were  thofe  who  fought  at 
private  houfes,  during  feafts,  &JV.  Accordingly,  Dion  fays 
exprefly,  that  Commodus  fometimes  fought  at  home,  and 
even  killed  fome  perfon  in  fuch  a  rencounter ;  but  that  in 
publick  he  only  fought  with  blunted  weapons. 

The  dimaebrti  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards,  or 
fwords ;  or  with  fword  and  dagger.  Lipf.  Saturn.  1.  ii. 
c.  13. 

The  ejfedariii  who  fought  in  carrs ;  called  alfo,  in  an  in- 
feription  lately  difeovered  at  Lyons,  aJJ'edarii.  Saturn,  ferm. 
1.  ii.  c.  13. 

The  fifeales ,  or  ccefariani ,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor’s 
company,  and  who  being  more  robuft  and  dexterous  than 
the  reft,  were  frequently  called  for;  and  therefore  named 
pojlulatitii.  Saturn.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 

The  other  kinds  were,  the  boplomachii  meridiani,  mir - 
millones,  ordinarii  provocatorcs,  retiarii ,  rudiarii ,  fecuto- 
res,  fpeElatores,  and  thraccs :  Which  fee  deferibed  under 
their  feveral  articles  Meridiani,  Retiarii,  Secu- 
tor,  &c. 

Some  authors,  and  particularly  Vigenere  on  Livy,  rank 
the  obfequentes ,  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  among  the  number  of  gladiators.  Lipfius 
laughs  at  him,  Saturn.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  and  with  fome  reafon  : 
The  obfequentes  properly  were  the  troops  which  that  em¬ 
peror  raifed  among  the  gladiators,  or  whom  of  gladiators  he 
made  foldiers. 

Gladiators  twr,  helium  Gladi atorium,  or  Sparta- 
cium,  called  alfo  the  fervile  war,  was  a  war  which  the 
Romans  fuftained  about  the  year  of  their  city  680.  —  Spar- 
tacus,  Crinus,  and  Oenomaus,  having  efcaped  with  other 
gladiators ,  to  the  number  of  74,  out  of  the  place  where 
they  had  been  kept,  at  Capua,  gathered  together  a  body  of 
flaves,  put  themfelves  at  their  head,  rendered  themfelves 
mafters  of  all  Campania,  and  gained  feveral  victories  over 
the  Roman  prtetors.  — -  At  length  they  were  defeated,  in  the 
year  682,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  having  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  pals  over  into  Sicily. 
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»¥ Romans- 

be  rent  as  general  '  ’  gKM  PonW  waa  forced  to 

GkufSItatu,/Zen.;LathLaA^’h",  0r>:”^ >f tU.fuwi, 

la*  catrdlup-em; jurirdiaion-  * il:r 

.bum 

cunam  Jtiam  liber  am  de  omnibus  tlacitfs  P*:  ^°" 
gladium  ejus  pertinentibus.  '  ^  ’  &C'  ^ceptts  ad 

eAarId  t'  ■?  'bc  Crati<>"  pf  - 

rifdi&ion  over  the  countv"  S.e°F^ •1gn|fy  that  he  had  a  ju 

gland,  gAV™7;  e  L’CouNTt^ 

srxri^,;<Sn:""=v, 
Size's  ism,  fSWi: 

the  other  parts.  ke  PuPeiAuous  moifture  of 

important7  ^ufes--  -  They  Xnfid^d  'T  a"d  ™e 

contained  pro  er  faStS^Lb  VbSt"’  WWch 
mixing  therewith  was  nut  ;n4 eY  h  b]°od,  upon  its 

grefs  whereof  it  worked^  or  threw  ^entatI0n’in  the  P™- 
-d  fent  them  away  by’ eXe torj difd^  "  °f  “S  pa“s’ 

I  he  moderns  who  allowed  them  to  hp  fu  .  , 

vital  fluids  are  feparated  for  the  ufes  of^hS  Where,^  ,h? 
them  as  filters,  the  pores  wherSf  t  ^  ^/’f“ed 
figures,  would  only  admit  of  fimilll  2g  !  °f  dlfferent 
pars  through  them.7  See  F.LT  Er  7  ^  particles>  10 
But  rhP  ,  ER- 
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fa'ted’ fr?d '!  be  that  wbereby  fuel]  a  certain  humor  is  fepa- 

exotined”  C°mm0"  mafs  of  bIood'-His  fyftem  will  be 
mcplamed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Secretion, 

fimaure  and  r  ‘he.  grand  organ  °{  ^retion,  its 
different  r ‘Ppl,ca“°"  's  ■  diverfified  according  to  the 
filtrated  ",  T-  m  vkw'  Sometimes  fhe  liquor 

membrane  ?o8wh-  ;,  tnCkfa  0ut’  drop  bV  *<*,  upon  a 
as  where  the  fiT  ,  °”e  “tremity  of  the  veffei  is  faftened  ; 

'it “  f°; moukni^  ^ 

down-veflel  is  both  ’frr  tm  ,Icluor  •  which  cafe  the 
moft  fimple  cafe  — Sucl/are^rh  eXCretor^  ’  which  is  the 
through  the  greater  p^t  of  "iS“ fpread 

over  the  inneXXface  tf  f  d°'™'vcffi:)s  are  fPreai) 
which  they  pour  their  Jin  ”  ’  membran°us  cell,  into 

at  a  little  JpiCe  foX  celbXXh  ", W 
of  the  inteftines  whirl'  J  ’  C1  are  tbe  hohtary  gland s 
grains.  *  appear  Jlke  fo  many  little  feparate 

part  thereof 3  which  ah  be"f’  a,ld  has  °"Iy  down  in  the  firlb 

pourinTle’  IfoX  r  ?”e;S  feCret0T>  and  the  “ft  excretory, 

are  thJ *  1  a  \  Jnt°  ^ome  otber  common  cavity- --Such 
are  the  glands  that  compoft  a  calf’s  kidney.  7 

nJ  Vefrds  are  r°met;mes  of  a  very  great  length 

wouTid  ove"r  r’LXn  ^  ^  “P  but  “‘i  room,  bXg 

fingle  pelotoon  or  knot  a"d  aSain  >  fometimes  in  a 

“  a  “mmon  membrane-f-Whrcr.hrdiflina™'’  finC'°re,i 
ffito  conglobate,  and  conglomerate  *he  d'ft,na,on  of^“"* 

ftruafftfc  l/Xr' A”’?’  inrrefpea  »f  their  form, 
and  ’4lXX/r  m  UfUa'ly  di,ide  !b™  “to 

VI  fT  /  n  In  4  _ _ ’  r  .  7 


■  wh‘  l^116  larteft  autb0rs  ratbcr  ceuceive  the  .lands  as  f  L  ““  UfUa'!y  div‘dc  tbem  “to 

lwSS»  1  ttesa*- -• 

the  SnsX‘“mblanCem  f°™’  t0aC°rnS’  Which 
By  dijTeaion,  and  the  microfcope,  they  are  found  to  be 

vSs’thvarioudfl7  wound> and 

convolutions  nf  fhra  -n  m  f°.  more  tiian  continued 
convolutions  of  the  capillary  arteries.  See  A  r  t  e  r  y 

Them  formation  appears  to  be  thus— An  artery  ariivinv 

XdinCeIvafi„ePahr,:’  1S,d''''ded  in'°  an  infinite  uumber  of  ex- 
dingly  fine  branches,  or  ramifications  •  Thefe  caDillarv 

branches  are  laid  in  various  bends  and  circumvoluf  orn^ 

^  from  the  returns  thereof,  arife  new  branches,  o  vefii 

^libundlea"1mrtii0nS’  b°,h  Vein$  and  ar,eries>  are  tolled  up 
And  from  ’  mkg  numerous  gyres,  and  circumvolutions P 

Wni  7riL  Van°“S  bendS  and  ai,Eles  fotmed  by  both 
pr"nciDal  afL^ numerous  other  minute  veflbls,  which  make  the 
X  Xd  moft  eirential  Part  of  the  gland. 

The  blood  brought  from  the  heart- ward,  by  the  artery  into 

L  thfar’S  P  “X  putfues  ah  the  iuX,  and  Snfcs 

it  ‘s  broTX  hset  ’  uU  arr,vinE  at  'bo  venal  part, 

K  is  brought  back  again  to  the  heart.  In  the  mean  time 

during  its  progr eft  through  the  arterial  and' venal  folds’ 

fome  part  of  ,,  is  abforhed  or  drained  off,  at  the  or  Sees  of 

the  tubules  anhng  from  the  flexures  thereof. 

Zrlrl  ±1“  int0  ,'befe,  which  we  may  call  the 
decretory  dudls,  is  commonly  taken  up  by  othef  tubules 

Springing  out  of  them :  Thefe,  joining  Lether  form  a 

? C r X  the.  ‘x"‘“n  ;  which,  paling  out 

of  the  body  of  the  gland,  carries  off  the  fecreted  matter 
into  feme  proper  receptacle  deftined  to  retain,  or  receive  it 

See  Emissary.  ve  it. 

Though,  fometimes,  the  fecretory  ve/Tds  themfelves  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  bafon,  or  refervoir  :  and  dpnnf  tr  _ _ 


nerve  to  pafs  in  and^  vXn  ,7  admittmS  an  artery  and 

of  tlXbiai'n '"’wliere^ 'the  an'  ‘'T  fW‘  in  ,lle  c0"mal  part 
fecreted.  SttCoUTics,  S.P“  lr'/SPPOrd  t0  be 
Sucha,fo  are  the  labial  glands,  and  X^tete.  ^TaXi-' 

is  an 

up  under  one  common  Xmbrane“' '  c'°Shether’  and  wraPPed 

tT‘S1  &C-  See  Co  K  0  '■o  M  j  k  A  te  are  max,lkry 

chargedTXa  5^'^  ”  th'fe  ^Wl>  'are  fometimes  dif- 
of  the  excretory  duds  of  all  fhJ  °  (°rmed  of  an  un,°n 

s ;  -  •2i2trrfcw.«  s 

=sria= 

others,  have  their  feveral  excretory  du6ls  infprtrJ  •  f 
common  canal,  which  opens  at  laft  Into  fome  of  >h,  3 

sIXTa,  rKTESTi'Lts,^’  ^  ^ ^ 

through  which  it  tranfnf its”  ks^hq uor  toT  elm moX  f“a’ 
fell  are  thofeof  the  kidneys.  See’  K.dn.v,  F ‘ 

I  he  glands  are  again  divided  into  vafcular  La  r  /’  ° 
Vafcular  Glands  are  only  clufters  XX’tl e  vefff  X'  u 
uniting  together,  form  the  ranpl  ^  _ _  n els,  which 


•  •  —  ^  wiiy  ciuiters  oi  little  u*  i 

-  Uie  lecretory  vellels  themfelves  termi  I  unUl"g  tog«her,  form  the  canal  or  excretory  dudt 

Xtem.l'suX’  isXhfX5!  Xda„rfi:ad' oteTX  ^  ■ 

rrcti^otWe  ,hail  f“rtbW  mufea“  ™d-  'bo  article  ^ 

A  gland,  then,  is  a  compofition  of  divers  kinds  of  vefTels  •  Th”^/  y  •  cxcretory  duft  IS 

an  artery,  and  a  vein  ;  fecretory,  and  excretory  duds’  if’  ^  dIvided  ijlto  adventitious  -  and  , 

To  which  may  be  added  a  nerve  which  is  fn„nri  7  Jetual  or  na^ral  Yimous  5  and  per- 

gland,  dilFufed  through  the  whole Vubftance  thereof  'to^fur7  Adventltl0us  Glands,  are  thofe  kernels  arifino-  C 

“f  fpPrits  for  promoting  the  fecretion ;  and  a  membrane"  Under  ,'he  arm  pits’  on  th<=  "ock,  Wr.— Such^rf  the'ff-0"2  7 

which  fupports  the  convolutions  of  the  vein  and  arterv  ’  and  the  tumors  found  on  the  larvnz  and 

companying  them  through  all  their  minutefi  di S2  P^f  _  lddlg  °f  the 

which  add  lymphaticks,  which  have  been  difeovered  in  fdverd  /a  '  ,°r  °LANDS  are  of  two  kinds  ron.f  k 

glands.  See  Vein,  Artery  Nepvf  QprDC,  I  nd  conglomerate  above  deferibed  Sep  P  y  uglobate, 
Excretory,  and  Lymphatic  *  Secretory,  Conglomerate.  *  bee  Conglo»atE)  and 

c^alTeo^’  „fh0XCS;reTbhaft  r  TT"7  X\7;DsS“s:herlCf  • 

times  form  the  greateft  oarrXf  „h,.  “  ^  d,°  f?me-  Glands,  XTr  '  A  C  l  R  Y  ”1 A  L- 

called  by  Bartholine,  as  Ivinv  X  .X’.X.  ,h're  (W'  'bus 


c  r  IT  6  Ihele  alone  do  fome- 

;rJT4e  greateft  pa"  0f  -lied  a  gland,  or 

M  Winflow  has  difeovered  a  kind  of  tomentum,  or  down 

i“uaar he  fupp°fa  “  d°  the  “a 
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ing  cava  and§  aorta  ? n  an<?ther>  befwixt  the  defeend- 
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™det  thde  STSSS&d 

concMea  *» »  ^n>‘ 

“tbfw^Tat  they  fapply  the  place  of  thole  larger 
1  in* At  found  in  the  mefenteries  ot  brutes. 

^  "fee^oco- 

Mvrtiform  Glands,  are  contractions  of  the  hymen,  _ 
by  the  firft  aa  of  venery.  See  Myrtiformes  glandules  , 

fee  alfo  Hymen.  .  ,  _ T 

Nuckwn  Glands.  See  the  article  N  o  c  K  t  A  n  je 
Odoriferous  Glands,  Glandula  eder, ferae,  are  ce«am  fo 
glands  difcpvered  by  Dr.  Tyfon,  m  that  part  of  the  p 
where  the  prepuce  is  contiguous  to  the  balanus.  See 

He  gave  them  this  name  from  the  bride  (cent  which  their 
fepa rated  liquor  emits.  In  fuels  perfons  as  have  the  pre¬ 
puce  longer  than  ordinary,  they  are  not  only  more  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  larger,  and  feparate  a  greater  quantity  of  juice  , 
which,  lodging  there,  often  grows  rancid,  and  corrupts  the 
glands.  Thefe  glands  are  very  confpicuous  in  molt  quadru- 

peds,  efpecially  dogs,  and  boars. 

Pineal  Gland,  Glandula  pinealis.  See  Pineal  gland ,  and 

CoNARIUM. 

Pituitary  Gland,  Glandula  pituitaria.  See  Pituitary 

gland.  .  . 

Renal  Glands,  Glandules  renales ,  called  alfo  capjulee  atra- 
bilares ,  are  two  glands  firft  difeovered  by  Euftachius, 
between  the  aorta,  and  the  kidneys,  a  little  above  the  emul- 
gent  veffels  ;  though  their  fituation  and  figure  is  varied  : 

In  fome  they  are  round  ;  in  others  fquare,  triangular,  &c. 
The  right  is  ufually  bigger  than  the  left,  and  each  about  the 
fize  of  a  nux  vomica  :  They  are  enclofed  in  fat. 

Their  ufe  is  not  certainly  known :  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  to 
feparate  a  liquor  from  the  arterial  blood,  before  it  goes  to  the 
kidneys. — See  Atrabilares,  and  Renal. 

Sebaceous  Glands.  See  the  article  Glandula. 

Sublingual  Glands.  See  the  article  Sublingual. 

Thyroid  Glands.  See  the  article  Thyroid  e  je  .  _ 

GLANDERS,  a  filthy  difeafe  in  a  horfe,  confifting  in  a 
running,  corrupt,  flimy  matter  from  the  nofe,  of  a  different 
colour,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  malignity,  or  as  the 
infeCfion  has  been  of  a  fhorter  or  longer  continuance  ;  being 
white,  yellow,  green,  or  black. —  , 

Authors  aferibe  it  to  various  caufes  :  fome  to  infection  ; 
fome,  to  a  diforder  of  the  lungs  ;  others,,  to  the  fpleen  ; 
fome,  to  the  liver  ;  and  others,  to  the  brain.  After  it  has 
been  of  fo  long  {landing,  that  the  matter  is  become  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  which  is  ufually  in  its  laft  ftage,  they  fup- 
pofe  it  to  come  from  the  fpine  ;  and  hence  call  it  the  moui  n- 
jng  of  the  chine. 

Kernels  and  knots  are  ufually  felt  under  the  caul  in  this 
diforder :  And  as  thefe  grow  bigger  and  more  inflamed,  fo 
the  glanders  increafe  more  under  the  horfe’s  body . 

A  late  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  chief  feat  of  this 
diftemper  is  in  a  little,  foft,  fpungy  flefh,  which  is  eafily 
dilated  by  the  leaft  influx  of  the  blood  :  And  thence  it  is 
that  fome  horfes  have  a  running  at  the  nofe  from  a  very 
flight  cold  ;  but  when  this  fpungy.  fubftance  happens  to 
be  very  much  relaxed,  the  running  is  increafed  in  proper- 
tion. 

GLANDULA*,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  as  gland.  See 
Gland. 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin  glans,  acorn ;  and  is 
here  ufed  on  account  of  fome  external  refemblance  between 
the  glands  of  the  body,  and  the  fruit  of  the  oak. 

Glandu  l  je  buccales.  See  the  article  Buccales. 
Glandulje  nuckianes.  See  the  article  NuckianJE. 
GlanduLJE  febacees ,  are  a  number  of  glands  under  the 
.  fkin  of  the  auricle  of  the  ear,  firft  difeovered  by  Valfalva, 
and  thus  denominated,  by  reafon  they  feparate  a  greafy  mat¬ 
ter,  like  febum,  or  tallow. 

This  febum,  he  after ts,  being  carried  to  the  furface  of  the 
fkin  turns  into  a  fcaly  fubftance,  not  unlike  bran. 

Glandu  l  je  thyroidees.  See  the  article  Thyroideje. 
GLANDULE,  in  Englifh,  fignifies  a  little  gland— Thus, 
the  amygdalae,  or  almonds  of  the  ears  are  by  fome  called 
glandules.  See  Tonsil. 

Glandula  guidonis ,  among  furgeons,  is  a  tumour  refembling 
a  gland ,  foft,  fingle,  moveable,  without  roots,  and  fepa¬ 
rate  from  the  adjacent  parts. — 

GLANDU  LOUS,  or  Glandular,  fomething  com- 
pofed  of  glands ;  or  that  abounds  with  glands.  See  Gland. 
The  breafts  are  glandulous  bodies.  See  Br  east  S.— The 
cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  commonly  reputed  to  be 
glandulous  :  Though  Ruyfch,  from  the  difeoveries  made  by 
his  admirable  injections,  holds  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  glands  therein.  See  Brain. 

The  antients  diftinguifhed  a  particular  kind  of  flefh,  which 
they  called  caro glandu  lof a,  ox  glandulous fiejh.  See  Flesh. 
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Glandulous  body ,  Glandulofum  corpus ,  more  particularly 
denotes  the  proftata.  See  Prostata.  . 

GLANS  acorn ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fruit  contained  within 
a  fmooth,  but  hard  bark,  including  a  fingle  feed  ;  its  hind- 
part  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  cup,  and  the  fore-part 
bare  See  Fruit  and  Seed;  fee  aR°  ^  i  M  b  e  r,  OV. 

Glans,  in  anatomy,  the  tip,  or  button  of  the  penis  ;  or  that 
part  covered  with  the  prepuce  ;  called  alfo  balanus.-- See 
Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch)  fig.  10.  lit.  <b  fig-  x5-  °*  See  alfo 

Penis.  .  Y  t  r 

The  glans  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  extremity  of  the  fpon- 
geous  fubftance  of  the  urethra,  bunched  and  turned  back  on 
the  two  conical  tips  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  which  ter¬ 
minate  therein.  See  Urethra,  and  Cavernosa  cor¬ 


pora.  _  .  1  . 

The  extremity  of  the  prepuce  is  apt  to  grow  fo  ftraight  in 
old  men,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  glans  ;  perhaps  thiough 
the  defeCt  of  frequent  ereCfions.  See  Prepuce;  fee  alfo 
Erection. 

Glans  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  tip,  or  extremity  of  the  clitoris; 
from  its  refemblance  both  in  form  and  ufe,  to  that  of  the 
penis. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  13*  Hg  c*  See  alfo 
Clitoris. 

The  principal  difference  confifts  in  this,  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
forated  :  This  glans  is  alfo  covered  with  a  preputium,  formed 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  labia.  See  Prepuce. 

GLASS*,  vitrum ,  a  tranfparent,  brittle,  faditious  body, 
produced  of  fait,  and  fand  or  ftone,  by  the  action  of  fire. 
See  Sand,  Salt,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  glajhim,  a  plant  called  by 
the  Greeks  ifatis,  by  the  Romans  <vitrum,  by  the  antient 
Britains,  %uadum,  and  by  the  Englifh,  nvoad.  We  find  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  this  plant  in  antient  writers,  particularly 
CaTar,  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  & c.  who  relate,  that  the  antient 
Britons  painted,  or  died  their  bodies  with  glaflum,  guadum, 
vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured  from  this 
plant.  ’  And  hence,  the  factious  matter  we  are  fpeaking  of 
came  to  be  called  glafs  ;  as  having  always  fomewhat  of  this 
bluilhnefs  in  it.  See  Wo  ad. 

The  chymift  hold  that  there  is  no  body  but  may  be  vitri¬ 
fied,  i.  e.  converted  into  glafs.  —  By  intenfe  heat  even 
gold  itfelf  gives  way  to  the  fun’s  rays  colle&ed  in  a  burn- 
ing-glafs,  and  becomes  glafs.  See  Gold,  and  Burning- 

glafs 

Add,  that  as  glafs  is  the  effe&,  or  fruit  of  fire,  fo  it  is  the 
laft  effect  :  All  the  chymifts  art,  and  all  the  force  of  fire 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  change  of  any  natural  body 
beyond  its  vitrification.  Whence  Dr.  Merret  mentions  it 
as  a  merry  faying  of  a  very  great  artift  in  the  bufinels  of 
glafs,  that  their  profeffion  would  be  the  laft  in  the  world  ; 
For  that  when  God  fhould  confume  the  univerfe  with  fire, 
all  things  therein  fhould  be  turned  to  glafs.  See  Vitrifi¬ 
cation. 

Nature  and  characters  of  Glass.— -Naturalifts  are  divided,  in 
what  clafs  of  bodies  to  rank  glafs—- Agricola  confiders  it  as  a 
concrete  juice  :  Bellovacenfis,  as  a  ftone  :  Fallopius  ranks  it 
among  the  media  mineralia  ;  and  the  workmen,  when  in 
fufion,  call  it  metal.  But  Dr.  Merret  with  reafon  fets  afide 
all  thefe  opinions,  from  this  confideration,  that  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  bodies  are  natural  concretes  ;  whereas  glafs  is  a 
compound  made  by  art,  and  never  found  in  the  earth,  as  the 
others  are. 

Fallopius,  indeed,  contends,  that  glafs  is  no  more  artificial 
than  a  metal  ;  and  that  they  are  both  equally  extracted,  or 
educed  from  other  bodies  :  The  one  from  fand  ;  the  other 
from  its  ore. — He  adds,  that  though  afhes  be  added  to  fand, 
for  the  making  of  glafs,  yet  it  is  falfe  that  they  contribute 
to  the  compofition  of  glafs  ;  their  ufe,  according  to  him, 
being  only  for  the  better  extracting  of  the  glafs  from  the 
mineral  ftone. 

This  Dr.  Merret  eafily  confutes  :  For  if  glafs  were  ex- 
traded  from  the  ftones,  or  fand  only,  the  weight  of  the 
metal  muft  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  ftones  alone  ; 
whereas,  it  is  much  greater  ;  an  hundred  weight  of  fand 
fufficing  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  glafs. 

In  effeCt,  the  afhes  contribute  a  deal  of  fait  to  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  glafs.-— Accordingly,  in  pieces  of  old  glafs,  one 
may  fometimes  pick  out  grains  of  fait,  eafily  diicoverable 
to  the  tafte  ;  beiide  that  the  fineft  glafs,  {landing  long  in 
a  fubterraneous  place,  will  moulder  or  refolve  into  its  firft 
ingredients,  fait  and  fand,  by  the  decay  of  the  union 
thereof.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  fait  remains  in  the 
glafs ,  in  fpecie :  To  which  maybe  added  that  experiment 
of  Van  Helmont.  “  Melt  glafs- duft  with  fandever,  and 
“  fet  them  in  a  moift  place  ;  and  the  glafs  will  refolve  into 
“  water.  Pour  on  aqua  regia,  enough  to  faturate  the 
“  fandever  ;  and  the  fand  will  precipitate  to  the  bottom  in 
"  the  fame  quantity,  and  weight,  as  was  firft  ufed.’*  Helm, 
cap.  de  Terra. 

Here,  then,  is  a  true  analyfis  of  glafs ,  or  a  folution  into  its 
firft  principles,  or  ingredients  ;  The  fait  being  imbibed  by 
the  fandever,  and  aqua  regia.  Merret.  Not.  in  Ant.  Neri  de 
Art.  Vitrar. 

1  V.  The 
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The  learned  and  curious  author  juft  mentioned,  gives  us  the 
following  characters,  or  properties  of  glafs  ;  whereby  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  bodies  ;  viz.  i°  That  it  is  an 
artificial  concrete  of  fait,  and  fand,  or  ftones.  2°  Fufible, 
by  a  ftrong  fire.  30  When  fufed,  tenacious,  and  coherent. 
4C  It  does  not  wafte,  or  confume  in  the  fire.  50  When 
tnelted,  it  cleaves  to  iron.  6°  DuCtile,  when  red  hot,  and 
fafhionable  into  any  form;  but  not  malleable  :  and  capable 
of  being  blown  into  a  hollownefs ;  which  no  mineral  is. 
70  Frangible,  when  thin,  without  annealing.  8°  Friable, 
when  cold.  90  Always  diaphanous,  whether  hot,  or  cold. 
10°  Flexible  and  elaftic.  n°  Difioluble  by  cold  and  moi- 
fture.  1 20  Only  capable  of  being  graven,  or  cut  with  dia¬ 
mond,  and  emery.  130  Receives  any  colour,  or  dye,  both 
externally,  and  internally.  140  Not  difioluble  by  aqua  fortis, 
aqua  regia,  or  mercury.  150  Neither  acid  juices,  nor  any 
other  matter  extra#  either  colour,  tafte,  nor  any  other  qua¬ 
lity  from  it.  160  It  admits  ot  pollfiring.  17®  Neither  lofes 
of  weight,  nor  fubftance  by  the  longeft,  and  moft  frequent 
ufe.  1 8°  Gives  fufion  to  other  metals,  and  l'oftens  them. 
19°  The  moft  pliable  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  which 
fceft  retains  the  fafhion  given  it.  20°  Not  capable  of  being 
calcined.  21 0  An  open  glafs ,  filled  with  water  in  the 
fummer-time,  will  gather  drops  of  water  on  the  out-fide 
fo  far  as  the  water  on  the  infide  reaches  ;  and  a  man’s  breath 
blown  upon  it  will  manifeftly  moiften  it.  220  Little  glafs 
balls  filled  with  water,  mercury,  or  other  liquor,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  as  alfo  drops  of  green  glafs  broken,  fly 
aiunder  with  a  loud  noife.  230  Neither  wine,  beer,  nor 
any  other  liquor,  will  make  it  mufty,  nor  change  its  colour, 
nor  ruft  it.  240  It  may  be  cemented  as  ftones,  and  metals. 
250  A  drinking  glafs ,  partly  filled  with  water,  and  rubbed 
on  the  brim  with  a  wet  finger,  yields  mufical  notes,  higher 
or  lower,  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full,  and  makes  the 
liquor  frifk  and  leap. — 

For  the  flexibility  of  Glass,  fee  further  under  Flexibility 
of  glafs. 

For  the  malleability  of  Glass,  fee  Malleable,  iffc. 

Origin  and  hiflory  of  Glass.  —  De  Neri  will  have  glafs  as 
antient  as  Job  :  For  that  writer,  ch.xxviii.  ver.  17.  fpeaking 
of  wifdom,  fays,  gold  and  glafs  {hall  not  be  equalled  to  it. 
This,  we  are  to  obferve,  is  the  reading  of  the  feptuagint, 
vulgate  Latin,  St.  Jerom,  Pineda,  &c.  For  in  the  Englifh 
.  verfion,  inftead  of  glafs,  we  read  cryjlal ;  and  the  fame  is 
done  in  the  Chaldee,  Arias,  Montanus,  and  the  king  of 
.  Spain’s  edition :  In  other  verfions,  &c.  it  is  read  Jlone ;  in 
others,  beryl:  In  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  high  and 
low  Dutch,  &c.  diamond ;  in  others,  carbuncle  ;  and  in  the 
Targum,  looking- glafs. 

In  effe#,  the  original  word  is  zechuchih ,  from  the  root  zacac , 
to  purify,  cleanfe,  fhine,  be  white,  tranfparent :  And  the 
fame  word,  Exod.  xxx.  34.  is  applied  to  frankincenfe,  and 
rendered  in  the  feptuagint,  pellucid. — Hence  the  reafon  of 
fo  many  different  rendrings :  For  the  word  lignifying  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tranfparent  in  the  general,  the  tranflators  were 
at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  whatever  was  valuable  and  tran¬ 
fparent. 

Moft  authors  will  have  Ariftophanes  to  be  the  firft  author 
who  mentions  glafs :  That  poet,  in  his  comedy  called  the 
Clouds ,  fcen.  1.  a#  2.  ufes  the  word  hyalus,  thxA©-,  which 
is  now  ordinarily  rendered  glafs.  He  there  introduces  Strep- 
fiades,  teaching  Socrates  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  viz. 
<c  by  placing  a  fair  tranfparent  ftone  fold  by  the  druggifts, 

“  from  which  the  fire  is  ftruck,  between  the  fun  and  the 
**  writing  ;  and  fo  melting  away  the  letters  thereof.”  This 
ftone  Socrates  calls  dcix©-;  which  the  fcholiaft  on  Arifto¬ 
phanes  derives  from  oW,  to  rain,  from  the  likenefs  it  bears  to 
ice,  which  is  rain,  or  water  congealed  ;  though  it  muft  be 
owned  the  word  uaA©-  is  ambiguous,  and  fignifics  cryftal 
as  well  as  glafs :  And  Gorraeus  obferves  that  the  antients  had 
a  kind  of  yellow  amber,  tranfparent  as  glafs,  called  by  fome, 
va.X@-. 

Ariftotle  has  two  problems  upon  glafs  ;  the  firft,  Why  we 
fee  through  it?  The  fecond,  why  it  cannot  be  beaten?  If 
thefe  problems  be  Ariftotle’s,  which  the  learned  doubt  very 
much;  this  would  probably  be  the  earlieft  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity  of  glafs :  but  the  firft  author,  who  makes  unqueftioned 
mention  of  this  matter,  is  Alexander  Aphrodifaeus,  who 
ufes  it  in  a  fimile ;  “  As  the  floridnefs  of  a  colour  is  feen 
“  through  &V. 

After  him  the  word  occurs  commonly  enough  :  Lucian  men¬ 
tions  large  drinking  glaffes ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympofacon, 
fays  that  the  fire  of  tamarifk  wood  is  the  fittell;  for  the 
making  of  glafs. 

Among  the  Latin  writers,  Lucretius  is  the  firft  that  takes 
notice  of  glafs.  — Niji  reft  a  foramina  tranant. — fpuaha  funt 

vitri. — 

Dr.  Merret,  however,  adds,  that  glafs  could  not  be  unknown 
to  the  antients  ;  but  that  it  muft  needs  be  as  antient  as  pot¬ 
tery  itfelf,  or  the  art  of  making  bricks :  For  fcarcely  can 
a  kiln  of  bricks  be  burnt,  or  a  batch  of  pottery  ware  be 
made,  but  fome  of  the  bricks,  and  ware,  will  be  at  leaft 
fuperficially  turned  to  glafs :  And  therefore,  without  doubt 
it  was  known  at  the  building  of  Babel. 


Hence,  Ferrant  Imperatus,  lib.  25.  c.  7.  cc  Glafs,  like  the 
“  artificial  kind  is  found  under  ground,  in  places  where 
“  great  fires  have  been.  —  Q (her glaffes  are  found  in  round 
“  clods,  like  fireltone,  fome  brittle,  others  firm,  bfc.  This 
“  foffil  glafs  it  wrought  by  the  Americans,  and  ufed  inftead 
“  of  iron.”  And  no  doubt  but  vitrifications  were  more 
common  in  the  antient  bricks  than  ours:  as  they  tempered 
their  earth  two  years  together,  and  burnt  them  better.  See 
Brick. 

Pliny  relates  the  manner  of  the  difeovery  of  glafs.  —  It  was 
found,  according  to  that  author,  by  accident,  in  Syria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  by  certain  merchants  driven 
thither  by  the  fortune  of  the  fea.  Being  obliged  to  live 
there,  and  drefs  their  victuals,  by  making  a  fire  on  the 
ground ;  and  there  being  ftore  of  the  plant  kali  upon  the 
fpot ;  this  herb  being  burnt  to  afhes,  and  the  fand  or  ftones 
of  the  place,  accidentally  mixed  with  it,  a  vitrification  was 
undefignedly  made.  From  whence  the  hint  was  taken,  and 
eafily  improved. 

Indeed,  how  old  foever  glafs  may  be ;  the  art  of  making, 
and  working  it,  appears  of  no  great  antiquity. —  The  firft 
place  mentioned  for  the  making  hereof,  is  Sidon  in  Syria, 
which  was  famous  for  glafs  and  glafs-houfes,  as  oblervered  by 
Pliny,  1.  xxxv i.  c.  26.  —  The  firft  time  we  hear  of  glafs 
made  among  the  Romans,  was  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ; 
when  Pliny  relates  that  an  artift  had  his  houfe  demolifhed 
for  making  glafs  malleable,  or  rather  flexible.  Though 
Petronius  Arbiter  and  fome  others  aflure  that  the  emperor  or¬ 
dered  the  artift  to  be  beheaded  for  his  invention.  See  Mal¬ 
leable. —  Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in 
the  finenefs  of  its  glaffes.  The  great  glafs- works  were  at 
Muran,  or  Mouran,  a  village  near  the  city  ;  which  furnifhed 
all  Europe  with  the  fineft  and  largeft  glaffes.  But  within  thefe 
fifty  years  %the  French  and  Englifh,  have  not  only  come  up 
to,  but  even  furpafled  the  Venetians;  fo  that  we  are  now  no 
longer  fupplied  from  abroad. 

The  French  made  a  confiderable  improvement  in  the  art 
of  glafs,  by  the  invention  of  a  method  to  caft  very  large 
plates;  till  then  unknown  ;  and  fcarce  pradfifed  vet,  by  any 
but  themfelves  and  the  Englifh. 

That  court  applied  itfelf  with  a  laudable  induftry  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  improve  the  glafs  manufacture.  — A  company  of 
glafs-men  was  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  arret,  not  only  that  the  working  in  glafs  fhculd 
not  derogate  any  thing  from  nobility,  but  even,  mat  none 
but  nobles  fhould  be  allowed  to  work  therein. 

Ingredients  of  Glass. — The  materials  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  glafs,  we  have  obferved,  are  fait ;  and  fand,  or  ftone. 
See  Salt,  and  Sand. 

The  fait  is  of  the  fixt  kind  ;  fuch  as  will  not  evaporate  with 
the  moft  intenfe  heat.  —  The  fand,  or  ftone  muft  he  fuch 
as  will  melt  eafily  :  This  is  what  gives  firmnefs  and  con- 
fiftence  to  th e  glafs. 

l°  This  fait  is  procured  chiefly  from  a  kind  of  afhes,  called 
polverine,  or  rochetta ,  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Alexandria  and  Tripoli.  —  The  afhes  are  thofe 
of  a  vegetable,  frequent  in  the  country,  commonly  called 
kali:  fometimes  kalli ;  kallu  ;  call  \  by  Gefner,  alkali ;  by 
Lobel,  foda  ;  by  Dodonaeus,  falfola  ;  and  by  Camer,  Cor- 
dus,  Fuchfius,  hfc.  anthylUs.  Dr.  Merret  calls  it  Englifh 
f alt-wort,  from  its  faline  tafte  ;  and  glafs-weed,  from  the  ufe 
made  of  its  afhes  in  making  of  glafs.  See  Cali,  Alcali, 
&c. 

Bauhin  mentions  ten  fpecies  of  this  plant  ;  whereof  there  are 
four  ufed  by  the ‘Alexandrians,  &c,  for  the  making  of  pol¬ 
verine,  and  foap  ;  viz.  kali  geniculatum,  kali  fecunda  fpecies, 
kali  esgyptiacum ,  and  kali  fpinofum. 

The  firft  and  laft,  our  own  coafts  afford,  where  they  are 
called  by  the  people  frog-grafs,  and  fea-grafs  ;  but  they  are 
of  no  ufe  for  the  making  of  glafs :  Being  laid  on  a  hot  iron, 
they  fly  off  almoft  wholly  in  fumes,  leaving  no  afhes  at  all  • 
whereas  the  kali’s  brought  from  the  Levant,  applied  on 
the  fame  iron,  are  foon  converted  almoft  wholly  into  pol¬ 
verine,  i.  e.  very  faline  afhes,  of  a  dark  colour.  See 
Soap. 

To  get  the  fait  from  this  polverine,  they  pulverize,  and  lift 
it  very  fine  ;  then  boil  it  in  a  brafs  copper,  with  fair  water 
and  tartar,  till  a  third  part  of  the  water  is  confumed ; 
taking  care  to  ftir  it  from  time  to  time.  Then,  filling  up 
the  copper  with  frefti  water,  they  boil  it  a  fecond  time°  till 
half  be  confumed  :  This  done,  they  have  a  lee  impregnated 
with  fait.  To  get  the  fait  from  the  lees,  they  boil  "them, 
till  the  fait  fhoots  at  the  top  ;  which  they  feum  off  as  it  riles! 
An  hundred  pounds  of  afhes,  this  way,  ufually  yields  eighty 
or  ninety  of  fait.  &  y 

When  the  fait  is  dry,  they  beat  it  grofly,  and  put  it  into 
a  furnace,  to  dry  it  further  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  fuffi- 
ciently  dry,  they  pound  and  lift  it  very  fine,  and  lay  it  by 
to  make  frit.  See  Frit.  j  1 

Note,  Inftead  of  the  afhes  of  the  plant  kali,  thofe  of  fern 
will  alfo  yield  a  fait,  which  makes  excellent  glafs  ;  nothing 
infeiior  to  that  ot  polverine.  The  method  of  preparation 
is  the  fame.  Add,  that  the  afhes  of  the  cods,  and  ftalks 
of  beans;  as  alfo  thofe  of  coleworts,  bramble  bufh,  millet 

ftalks. 
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ftalks,  rufties,  fern  nifties,  and  many  other  plants  may  be 
ufed  for  the  like  purpofe,  and  after  the  fame  manner. 

29  For  ftone,  the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs.  —  The  beft,  we 
have  obferved,  is  that  whidi  will  melt,  is  white,  and  tran- 
fparent.  This  is  found  principally  in  Italy,  being  a  fort  of 
marble,  called  tarfo :  The  next  is  puocoli,  or  cuogolo,  a  fort 
of  pebbles  found  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers. 

Indeed,  nothing  makes  finer  and  clearer  glafs  than  flint,  but 
the  charge  of  preparing  it,  deters  the  glafs-men  from  ufing 
it.  The  preparation  neceflary  for  ftone,  is  to  calcine,  pow¬ 
der,  and  fierce. 

Ant.  Neri  obferves,  that  all  white,  tranfparent  ftones,  which 
will  not  burn  to  lime,  are  fit  to  make  glafs  ;  and  that  all 
ftones  which  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  are  capable  of  being 
employed  in  making  of  glafs .  But  this  latter  rule,  Dr.  Mer- 
ret  obferves,  does  not  hold  univerfally. 

Where  proper  ftone  cannot  be  had,  fand  is  ufed.  The  beft 
for  the  purpofe  is  that  which  is  white  and  fmall ;  for  green 
glafs,  that  which  is  harder,  and  more  gritty  :  It  is  to  be  well 
walhed  ;  which  is  all  the  preparation  it  needs. —  Our  glafs- 
houfes  are  furnifhed  with  white  fand  for  their  cryftal  glajfes 
fromMaidftonc  ;  and  with  the  coarfer,  for  green  glafs,  from 
Woolwich. 

Some  mention  a  third  ingredient  in  glafs,  viz.  Manganefe, 
or  fyderea,  a  kind  of  pfeudo  loadftone,  dug  up  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  even  in  Mendip  hills  in  Somerfetfhire.  But  the 
proportion  hereof  to  the  reft,  is  very  inconliderable ;  befide, 
that  it  is  not  ufed  in  all  glafs.  Its  Office  is  to  purge  off  the 
natural  greenifh  colour,  and  give  it  fome  other  tindlure 
required. 

Method  of  making  white ,  and  cryjlal  Glass. — There  are  three 
forts  of  furnaces  ufed  in  the  glafs- works  :  One  to  prepare  the 
frit,  called  the  calcar  :  A  fecond  to  work  the  glafs  ;  and  a 
third,  called  the  leer ,  to  anneal  it.  See  them  _all  defcribed 
under  the  article  Furnace. 

To  make  cryftal  glafs ,  take  of  the  whiteft  tarfo  pounded 
fmall,  and  fierced  as  fine  as  flower,  two  hundred  pounds ; 
and  fait  of  polverine,  an  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Mix 
them  together,  and  put  them  into  the  furnace  called  calcar , 
firft  heating  it.  For  an  hour  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and 
keep  ftirring  the  materials,  that  they  may  incorporate  and 
calcine  together.  Then  increafe  the  fire  for  five  hours : 
After  which  take  out  the  matter  ;  which  being  now  fuffici- 
ently  calcined,  is  called  frit.  — -  From  the  calcar  put  the  frit 
in  a  dry  place,  and  cover  it  up  from  the  duft,  for  three  or 
four  months.  See  Frit. 

Now,  to  make  the  glafs ,  or  cryftal :  Take  of  this  cryftal 
frit,  called  alfo  bollito\  fet  it  in  pots  in  the  furnace,  adding 
to  it  a  due  quantity  of  manganefe :  When  the  two  are  fufed, 
caft  the  fluor  into  fair  water,  to  clear  it  of  the  fait,  called 
fandever ;  which  would  otherwife  make  the  cryftal  obfcure 
and  cloudy.  This  lotion  muft  be  repeated  again,  and  again, 
as  often  as  needful,  till  the  cryftal  be  fully  purged.  Then 
fet  it  to  boil  four,  five,  or  fix  days ;  which  done,  fee 
whether  it  have  manganefe  enough  ;  and  if  it  be  yet  greenifh, 
add  more  manganefe,  at  difcretion,  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time  ;  taking  care  not  to  overdofe  it,  by  reafon  the  manga¬ 
nefe  inclines  it  to  a  blackifh  hue.  Then  let  the  metal 
clarify,  till  it  becomes  of  a  clear,  and  ftiining  colour  :  Which 
done,  it  is  fit  to  be  blown,  or  formed  into  veffels  at  plea- 
fure. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  glajfes ,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  form,  or  manner  of  working  them  j  viz.  round  glafs , 
as  thofe  of  our  veffels,  phials,  drinking  glajfes ,  &c.  table 
or  window  glafs ,  of  which  there  are 'divers  kinds,  viz. 
crown  glafs ,  jealous  glafs ,  &c.  and  plate  glafs ,  or  looking 
glafs. 

Working  or  Mowing  round  Glass. — The  working  furnace,  we 
have  obferved,  is  round,  and  has  fix  boccas,  or  apertures: 
At  one  of  thefe,  called  the  great  bocca ,  the  furnace  is  heated, 
and  the  pots  of  frit  fet  in  the  furnace:  Two  other,  fmaller 
holes,  called  boccarellas ,  ferve  to  lade  or  take  out  the  melted 
metal,  at  the  end  of  an  iron,  to  work  the  glafs.  At  the 
other  holes  they  put  in  pots  of  fufible  ingredients,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  at  laft  emptied  into  the  lading  pot. 

There  are  fix  pots  in  each  furnace,  all  made  of  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  proper  to  fuftain  not  only  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  alfo 
the  effect  of  the  polverine,  which  penetrates  every  thing 
elfe.  There  are  only  two  of  thefe  pots  that  work  :  The 
reft  ferve  to  prepare  the  matter  for  them.  The  fire  of  the 
furnace  is  made  and  kept  up  with  dry,  hard  wood,  caft 
in,  without  intermiffion,  at  the  fix  apertures.  This  they 
never  omit,  not  even  on  the  moft  folemn  feftivals. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  pots  is  fufficiently 
vitrified,  they  proceed  to  blow,  or  falhion  it :  The  procefs 
whereof  we  fliall  here  deliver  from  Agricola,  Dr.  Merret, 
the  French  Dtfiion.  de  Commerce,  &c. 

I  he  operator,  or  fervitor  (the  veffel  being  now  fufficiently 
refined)  takes  his  blowing  iron,  which  fs  a  hollow  tube, 
about  two  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  and  dipping  it  in  the  melt- 
.ng  pot,  there  turns  ,t  about  :  The  metal  flicks  to  the  iron, 
like  fome  glutinous,  or  clammy  juice,  much  like,,  but  more 
firmly,  than  turpentine,  or  Venice  treacle. 


For  each  glafs  he  dips  four  times,  and  at  each  dip  rolls  the 
end  of  his  inftrument,  with  the  glafs  thereon,  on  a  piece 
of  iron,  oyer  which  is  a  vefi’el  of  water ;  the  coolnefs 

whereof  helps  to  confolidate  the  glafs  more  readily,  and 

difpofes  it  the  better  to  bind  with  the  next  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pot.  ,  • 

After  they  have  dipped  a  fourth  time,  and  there  is  now 
matter  enough  on  the  inftrument,  the  operator  begins  to 
blow  gently  through  the  iron ;  by  which  he  railes  or 

lengthens  it  nearly  a  foot;  much  as  we  do  by  blowing  in  a 

bladder,  or  globe  :  And  to  give  it  a  polifh,  he  rolls  it  to  and 
fro  on  a  ftone,  or  marble. 

This  done,  he  blows  a  fecond  time,  and  thus  forms  the 
bunch,  or  belly  of  the  glafs.  The  matter  by  this  fecond 
blaft  affumes  the  figure  of  a  gourd,  or  calebafs,  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  As  often  as  the  operator 
blows  into  the  iron  (which  muft  be  very  often)  he  removes 
it  haftily  from  his  mouth  to  his  cheek,  left  he  fhould 
draw  the  flame  into  his  mouth,  when  he  re-applies  it  to 
the  iron. 

The  operator  whirls  his  iron  many  times  round  his  head, 
to  lengthen  and  cool  the  glafs ;  fometimes  the  glafs  thus 
blown  round,  is  returned  to  the  fire,  where  it  flattens- a  little 
of  itfelf :  When  flatted,  it  is  taken  out,  and  cooled  ;  and  if 
needful  for  the  defign,  the  workman  flats  its  bottom,  by 
preffing  it  on  the  marble;  or  moulds  it  in  the  ftamp-irons; 
and  thus  delivers  it  to  the  mafter  workman,  to  break  off 
the  collet. 

The  collet,  or  neck,  is  the  narrow  part  which  clove  to  the 
iron:  To  fet  the  glafs  at  liberty,  they  lay  a  drop  of  cold 
water  on  the  collet ;  which  by  its  coldnefs,  cuts  or  cracks 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  :  After  which,  giving  it  a  flight 
blow,  the  fradlure  is  communicated  all  around  the  collet. 
The  wafte  piece  to  be  thrown  by  to  make  green  glafs. 

This  done,  they  dip  an  iron  rod,  or  ponteglo  in  the  melt¬ 
ing  pots,  and  with  the  matter  that  fticks  thereto,  they  apply 
and  fallen  it  to  the  bottom  of 'the  veffel,  oppofite  to  the 
collet.' —  The  veflel  thus  fuftained  by  the  iron  rod,  is  carried 
to  the  great  bocca  to  be  heated,  and  fealded  ;  and  while  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  takes  care  thereof,  the  former  operator  refts  and 
prepares  himfelf  for  the  branching. 

To  branch,  or  make  the  bowl,  they  thruft  in  an  iron  in¬ 
ftrument,  called  pajfago  ;  and  the  aperture,  opened  thereby 
they  further  augment,  and  widen  with  the  procello:  In 
turning  this  inftrument  about,  to  form  the  bowl,  the  edge 
becomes  thickned;  the  glafs  being,  as  it  were,  doubled  Tn 
that  part :  Whence  the  hem  obferved  on  the  circumference 
of  onx  glajfes.  What  is  fuperfluous,  they  cut  off  with  the 
{hears. 

The  veffel  thus  opened,  is  returned  to  the  great  bocca  ; 
where,  being  fufficiently  heated  a  fecond  time,  the  workman 
gives  the  bowl  its  finilhing,  by  turning  it  about  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  ;  which  it  increafes,  in  proportion  as  the  bowl 
opens,  and  enlarges  by  means  of  the  heat  and  agitation. 

The  glafs  thus  finilhed,  they  carry  it  from  the  bocca,  ftill 
turning  it  round,  to  a  kind  of  earthen  bench,  covered  \vith 
brands,  or  coals  extinguilhed  :  Here  they  let  it  cool  a  little 
and  come  to  its  confiftence,  having  firft  detached  it  from 
the  iron  rod,  by  a  ftroke  or  two  with  the  hand. 

Thus,  with  blowing,  preffing,  fealding,  amplifying,  and 
cutting,  the  glafs  is  framed  into  the  lhape  preconceived  in 
the  workman’s  mind.  If  need  be,  he  proceeds  to  put  on  a 
foot  and  handle;  and  with  the  fpiei  puts  on  rigarines,  and 
marblings. 

When  the  mafter  has  finilhed  a  number  of  them,  another 
fervitor  takes  them  with  an  iron  fork,  and  fpeedily  places 
them  in  the  tower,  or  leer,  to  anneal  and  harden  See 
Furnace,  Annealing,  &e.  See  alfoNEALiNG. 

What  has  been  here  faid  of  white,  or  cryftal  glafs,' holds 
equally  of  common,  or  green  glafs  ;  the  working  bcina  the 
fame  in  all ;  and  the  difference  only  in  the  fait,  or  polverine 
made  ufe  of. 

So  many  mailers  as  there  are,  fo  many  pots,  at  the  leaft,  and 
fo  many  bocca’s  thefe  mull  be  ;  each  man  having  his  proper 
nation  ;  where,  fays  Dr.  Merret,  they  receive  thofe  fcorch- 
ing  heats  Tallying  dire&ly  into  their  faces,  mouths,  and 
lungs ;  whence  they  are  forced  to  work  in  their  Ihirts, 
like  the  Cyclopes,  and  nudi-membra  pyraemones,  with  a 
ftraw  broad-brimmed  hat  on  their  heads,  to  defend  their 
eyes  from  the  exceffive  heat  and  light.  —  They  fit  in  large, 
wide,  wooden  chairs,  with  two  long  elbows,  to  which  their 
inllruments  are  hung.  They  work  fix  hours  at  a  time, 
meafured  by  a  fingle  glafs ;  after  which  they  are  relieved 
by  others,  for  the  like  time;  So  that  the  furnaces  are 
never  idle. 

Working,  or  blotuing  Window,  or  Table-Glass.  —  The 
method  of  making  crown  window  glafs,  now  pradlifed  in 
England,  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French.—* 
An  Englilh  glafs-maker  went  over,  to  work  in  France/on 
purpofe  to  get  into  the  fecret ;  which,  when  he  had  attained 
to,  he  returned,  and  fet  up  a  glafs-work,  wherein  he  far 
outdid  the  French,  his  teachers. 

This  glafs  is  blown  much  after  the  manner  of  looking- 
glafs.  Some  writers,  from  wrong  intelligence,  have  faid 
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that  it  was  run,  or  caft  in  fand  :  But  the  real  procefs  is  as 
follows. 

The  furnace,  melting-pots,  materials,  and  fire  are  the 

WJnd°W’  or  tablc  Slafs’  as  for  found  glafs  ;  and 
the  difference  in  the  operation  only  commences  after  the 
lervitor  has  dipped  his  blowing-iron  the  fourth  time  in  the 
melted  metal. 

The  glafs,  then,  being  in  this  condition,  they  blow  it; 
but  inftead  of  rounding,  or  forming  it  into  a  bunch  ;  the 
particular  motion  the  workman  gives  it  in  the  directing 
and  managing  the  wind,  and  the  way  of  rolling  it  on  the 
iron,  make  it  extend  in  length  two  or  three  foo*  and 
form  a  cylinder,  which  at  firft  is  but  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  but  which,  by  being  recommitted  to  the  fire,  and 
blown  afrefh  when  taken  out,  becomes  of  the  extent  re¬ 
quired  for  the  table  of  glafs  to  be  formed.  With  this  cir- 
cumftance  however,  that  the  fide  which  is  faftened  to  the 
iron,  goes  gradually  diminifhing,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  cone, 
or  pyramid.  ’ 

To  render  the  two  ends  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter,  after 
a  ing  a  little  glafs  to  that  opp^ite  to  the  iron,  they  draw 
it  out  with  a  pair  of  iron  pinchers.  Then  they  incide,  or 
cut  off  the  fame  end  with  a  little  water  ;  and  carrying  the 
cy  in  er  back  to  the  bocca,  they  incide  it  likewife  with 
water  in  two  other  places;  one,  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
iron  ;  and  the  other,  the  whole  length. 

The  glafs  cylinder  thus  abridged  of  both  its  extremities,  is, 
next,  heated  on  a  kind  of  earthen  table,  fomewhat  raifed 
in  the  middle,  in  order  to  promote  its  opening  at  the  place 
incided  longitudinally.  The  workman,  here,  makes  ufe  of 
an  iron,  wherewith  he  alternately  lowers  and  raifes  the  two 
lides,  or  ha  yes  of  the  cylinder,  which  now  begin  to  ©pen, 

?no,  U  nf°  d  if,  a  ifet  PaPer>  and  at  length  grow  per¬ 
fectly  flat.— -The  table  of  glafs  is  now  in  its  laft  perfection, 
and  needs  nothing  farther  but  to  be  heated  over  again.  When 
taken  out,  they  lay  it  on  a  table  of  copper ;  whence,  after 
it  has  cooled  and  come  to  its  confiftence,  they  carry  it  on 
forks  to  the  tower  of  the  furnace,  where  they  leave  it  to 
anneal  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  number  of  tables  annealed  at  a  time,  which  fometimes 
amount  to  an  hundred,  with  the  perpendicular  fituation 
they  are  fet  in,  occafioned,  antiently,  that  thofe  fet  in 
nrft,  fuftaining  in  fome  meafure,  the  preffure  of  all  the 
laft,  were  bent  ;  and  thus  rendered  inconvenient  for  ufe: 
But  this  inconvenience  is  now  remedied,  by  feparating  them 
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into  tens,  with  an  iron  fhiver  ;  which  diminifhing  the 
weight,  by  dividing  it,  keeps  the  tables  as  flat,  and  even  as 
they  were  put  in. 

Kinds  of  table ,  or  windozv  Glass.— There  are  divers  forts  of 
this  glafs,  made  in  divers  places,  for  the  ufe  of  building : 
Thofe  moft  known  among  us,  are  given  us  by  the  author  of 
the  Builders  Dictionary,  as  follows  : 

Crown  Glass,  of  which,  fays  Neve,  there  are  two  kinds ; 
diftinguifhed  by  the  places  where  they  are  wrought,  viz. 
1°  Ratcliff  crown  glafs ,  which  is  the  beft  and  &cleareft  ; 
and  was  firft  made  at  the  bear-garden,  on  the  bank-fide, 
Southwark  j  but  fince  at  Ratcliff :  Of  this  there  are  24 
tablds  to  the  cafe,  the  tables  being  of  a  circular  form,  about 
three  foot  fix  inches  in  diameter.  See  Table,  and  Case. 
2°  Lambeth  crown  glafs ,  which  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
former,  and  more  inclining  to  green. 

French  Glass,  alfo  called  Normandy  glafs ,  and  formerly 
Lorrain  glafs,  becaufe  made  in  thofe  provinces :  At  prefent 
it  is  made  wholly  in  the  nine  glafs  works  ;  five  whereof  are 
in  the  foreft  of  Lyons  ;  four  in  the  county  of  Eu  ;  the  laft, 
at  Beaumont,  near  Rouen. ---It  is  of  a  thinner  kind  than  our 
crown  glafs  :  and  when  laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  dirtyifh  green  colour.  There  are  but  twenty-five 
tables  to  the  cafe. 

German  Glass,  is  of  two  kinds,  white ,  and  green  :  The  firft 
is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  but  fubjedt  to  thofe  fmall,  curved 
ftreaks,  obfervad  in  our  Newcaftle  glafs  ;  though  free  from 
the  fpots  and  blemifhes  thereof.  The  green,  befide  its  colour, 
is  liable  to  the  fame  ftreaks  as  the  white  :  But  both  of  them 
are  ftraighter,  and  lefs  warped,  than  our  Newcaftle  glafs. 
Dutch  Glass,  is  not  much  unlike  our  Newcaftle  glafs, 
either  in  colour,  or  price.  It  is  frequently  much  warped, 
like  that,  and  the  tables  are  but  fmall. 

Newcajlle  Glass,  is  that  moft  ufed  in  England.  It  is  of  an 
afti  colour,  and  fubje<ft  to  fpecks,  ftreaks,  and  other  ble¬ 
mifhes  ;  and  befide  is  frequen  tly  warped.  Ley  bourn  fays, 
there  are  forty-five  tables  to  the  cafe,  each  containing  five 
fuperficial  feet :  Some  fay  there  are  but  thirty-five  tables,  and 
fix  foot  in  each  table. 

Working  of  Plate,  or  Looking  Glass.— The  materials 
whereof  looking  glafs  is  made,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
other  works  of  glafs ;  viz.  an  alkali  fait,  and  fand. 

The  fait,  however,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  fhould  not  be  that 
extra&ed  from  polverine,  or  the  allies  of  the  Syrian  kali 
but  that  from  barillia,  or  the  afhes  of  a  plant  of  that 
name,  of  the  genus  of  kalies,  but  growing  about  Alicant 
in  Spain.— It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  have  the  barillia  pure  ; 
the  Spaniards,  in  burning  the  herb,  make  a  pra&ice  of 
mixing  another  herb  along  with  it,  which  alters  its  quality  ; 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXX.  } 


or  ^  adding  fand  to  it,  to  increafe  the  weight :  Which  is 
ealily  difeovered,  if  the  addition  be  only  made  after  the  boil- 
mg  of  the  afhes,  but  next  to  impoflible,  if  made  in  the  boil- 
\n§’r,  .  ,s  fr°m  this  adulteration  that  thofe  threads  and  other 
.  erects  m  plate  glafs  arife. — To  prepare  the  fait,  they  clean 
it  well  of  all  foreign  matters  ;  pound  or  grind  it  with  a  kind 
of  mill,  and  fift  it  pretty  fine. 

As  to  the  fand,  it  is  to  be  fifted  and  wafhed,  till  fuch  time 
as  the  water  come  off  very  clear  ;  and  when  it  is  well  dried 
again,  they  mix  it  with  the  fait,  paffing  the  mixture  through 
anotrerfieve  7  his  done,  they  lay  them  in  the  annealing 
urnace  or  about  two  hours;  in .  which  time  the  matter 
e^0Ijlie*  very  ight,  and  white  :  In  which  ftate  they  are 
ca  .e  jr  it,  or  fr  itta,  and  are  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  clean 

Sce'F  r  1  e  ^lCm  tbne  t0  incorPorate»  f°r  at  Ieaft  a  year. 

When,  they  would  employ  this  frit,  they  lay  it  for  fome 
hours  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  fome,  the  fragments,  or 
.ar  s  of  old,  and  ill-made glaffes ;  taking  care  firft  to  cal- 
cine  t  e  fhards,  by  heating  them  red  hot  in  the  furnace* 
and  thus  cafting  them  into  cold  water.  To  the  mixture 
muft  likewife  be  added  manganefe,  to  promote  the  fufion, 
and  purification. 

The  matter  thus  far  prepared,  is  equally  fit  for  plate  glafs,  to 
be  formed  by  blowing,  or  by  cafting. 
owing  Looking  Glass  Plates. — The  work-houfes, 
furnaces,  GV.  ufed  in  the  making  of  this  kind  of, plate  glafs, 
are  t  e  fame  as  thofe  in  the  following  article,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

The  melting  .pots,,  wherein  the  materials  to  be  blown,  are 
f.  e.  5  a^e  thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five 
tg  .  After  thofe  materials  are  vitrified  by  the  heat  of  the 
nre  ;  and  the  glafs,  is  fufficiently  refined  ;  the  matter  work¬ 
man  dips  in  his  blowing-iron,  once  and  again,  till  he  has 
got  matter  enough  thereon. 

rhis  done,  he  mounts  on  a  kind  of  block,  or  ftool,  five 
foot  high  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  balance  it,  as  it  lengthens 
in  the  blowing.  If  the  work  be  too  heavy  for  the  work- 
man  to  fuftam  on  his  blowing  iron,  two  and  more  attendants 
ailiit  him,  by  holding  pieces  of  wood  under  the  glafs  in 

proportion  as  it  ftretches,  for  fear  it  fhould  fall  off  the  iron 
by  its  own  weight. 

When,  after  feveral  repeated  heatings,  and  blowings,  the 
glafs  is  at  length  brought  to  thecompafs,  proper  for  its  thick- 
nels  and  the  quantity  of  metal  taken  out  ;  they  cut  it  off 
with  forces,  at  the  extremity  oppofite  to  the  iron,  in  order 
to  point  it  with  the  pointil. 

The  pointil  is  a  long;  firm  piece  of  iron,  having  a  piece 
going  a-crofs  one  of  its  ends,  in  manner  of  a  T  :  To  point 
the  glafs,  they  plunge  the  head  of  the  T  into  the  melting- 
pot  ;  and  with  the  liquid  glafs  flicking  thereto,  they  fatten 

'ti.°.the|ex(trfllty  of  the  glafs  before  cut  off.  When  it  is 
fufficiently  faftened,  they  feparate  the  other  extremity  of  the 
glajs  from  the  blowing  iron  ;  and  inftead  thereof,  make  ufe 
of  the  pointil  to  carry  it  to  the  furnaces  appointed  for  that 
end  :  where,  by  feveral  repeated  heatings,  they  continue  to 
enlarge  it,  till  it  be  equally  thick  in  every  part* 

This  done,  they  cut  it  open  with  the  forces  ;  not  only  on 
the  fide  by  which  it  ftuck  to  the  bowling-iron,  but  likewife 
the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder :  After  which,  givino-  it 
a  fufficient  heating,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  entirely  opened 
extended  and  flattened.  The  manner  of  doing  which  is 

much  the  fame  as  for  table  glafs ,  and  need  not  be  here  re¬ 
peated. 

Laftly,  the  glafs  being  fufficiently  flatted,  is  laid  to  an 

thick nefs1  ^  °r  fifteen  da}S’  accordinS  to  the  fize  and 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  looking  glaffes  thus  blown,  fhould 
never  be  above  forty-five,  or  at  moft  fifty  inches  long 
and  of  a  breadth  proportionable.  Thofe  exceeding  thefe 
dimenfions,  as  we  frequently  find  among  the  Venice  glaffes 
cannot  have  the  thicknefs  fufficient  to  bear  the  grind  it  • 
and  befide  are  fubjeft  to  warp,  which  prevents  them  from 
regularly  reflecting  objects. 

Cafting,  or  running  large  Looking  Glass  Plates.— This 
art  is  of  Fiench  invention  ;  and  not  above  fifty  years  old 
It  is  owing  to  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  who  firft  pro! 
pofed  it  to  the  court  of  France,  in  1688.  r 

It  is  performed  much  like  the  cafting  of  (heet  lead,  amontr 
the  plumbers  :  By  means  hereof  we  are  not  only  enabled  to 
malt xglajf's  of  more  than  double  the  dimenfions  of  anv  made 

the  Venetian  way  of  blowing  ;  but  alfo  to  call  all  kinds  of 
borders,  mouldings,  &c.  1 

The  furnaces  for  melting  the  materials  of  this  manufafture 
are  of  enormous  f.ze  ;  and  thofe  for  annealing  the  Ms 
when  formed  are  much  more  fo.  Round  a  melting-fufnare 
there  are  at  leaft  twenty-  four  annealing  furnaces  or  ovens ;  each 
from  twenty  to  twenty- five  foot  long:  They  are  called  „r- 
quvffes  :  Each  carquafle  has  two  tiffarts,  or  apertures,  to  put  in 
wood,  and  two  chunneys.  Add,  that  befide  the  annealing 
furnaces,  far.  there  are  others  for  the  making  of  frit,  and 
calcining  old  pieces  of  glafs. 

All  thefe  furnaces  are  covered  over  with  a  large  fhed  ;  under 
which  are  likewife  forges,  and  work-houfes  for  fmiths,  car- 

4  O  0  $>enter». 
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centers*  £5 tc.  continually  employed  in  repairing,  and  keep- 
C  up  the  machines,  furnaces,  fSc.  As  alio  lodge ,  and 
0  tints  for  thefe,  and  the  other  workmen  employed  about 
TMs  l  and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  the  great 
furnace  :  So  that  the  glafs-houfe,  as  that  m  the  caftle  ot  St. 
Gobin,  in  the  foreft  of  Fere,  in  the  Soiffonnois,  appears  mor 
like  a  little  citv,  than  a  manufactory . 

The  infide  of  the  furnaces  is  formed  of  a  fort  of  earth  pro¬ 
per  to  fuftain  the  aftion  of  fire ;  and  the  fame  earth  lerves 
for  melting-pots,  citterns,  iAc.  The  furnaces  feldom  latt 
above  three  years ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  rebuilt,  from 
bottom  to  top  :  And  to  keep  them  good,  even  for  that  time, 
the  infide  mutt  be  refitted  every  fix  months.  The  melting 
pots  are  as  big  as  hogfheads,  and  contain  above  two  thousand 
weight  of  metal.  The  citterns  are  much  fmaller,  and  ferve 
for  the  conveyance  of  liquid  glafs,  which  is  drawn  out  ot  the 
pots,  to  the  catting  tables.  .  . 

When  the  furnace  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  pots,  and 
citterns,  they  heat  it  red  hot:  This  done,  they  fill  t  e  Pots 
with  materials  ;  which  is  done  at  three  times,  to  facilitate 
the  fufion.  When  the  matter  is  fufficiently  vitrified,  rehned, 
and  fettled,  which  ufually  happens  in  twenty  four  hours  ; 
they  fill  the  citterns,  which  are  in  the  fame  furnace,  and 
which  are  left  there  about  fix  hours  longer,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  appear  all  white,  through  the  exceffive  heat. 

To  get  the  citterns  with  the  metal  out  of  the  furnace;  they 
make  ufe  of  a  large  iron  chain,  which  opens  and  {huts  with 
hooks,  and  eyes.  From  the  middle  hereof,  on  each  fide, 
arife  two  mafiive  iron  pins,  whereby,  with  the  affiftance  of 
pullies,  the  citterns  are  rais’d  upon  a  kind  of  carriage  of  a 
proper  height ;  and  thus  conducted  to  the  table  where  the  glafs 
is  to  be  run.  Here,  flipping  off  the  bottom  of  the  cittern, 
there  rufhes  out  a  torrent  of  matter,  all  on  fire,  wherewith 
the  table  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  is  prefen tly  cover’d. 

The  table,  whereon  the  glafs  is  to  be  run,  is  of  pot  metal, 
about  nine  foot  long,  and  broad  in  proportion.  It  is  fupported 
on  a  wooden  frame,  with  truckles,  for  the  convenience  of 
removing  from  one  carquafle,  or  annealing  furnace  to  ano¬ 
ther,  in  proportion  as  they  are  filled. — 

To  form  the  thicknefs  of  a  glafs ,  there  are  two  iron  rulers 
or  rims,  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  and  on  thefe, 
reft  the  two  extremes  of  a  kind  of  roller,  which  ferves  to 
drive  the  liquid  matter  before  it  to  the  end  of  the  table,  or 
mould.  The  iron  rulers,  being  moveable,  and  capable  of 
being  fet  clofer,  or  further  a-part  at  pleafure,  determine  the 
width  of  the  glajfes,  and  retain  the  matter,  that  it  does  not 

run  off  at  the  edges.  ■  > 

As  foon  as  the  matter  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
the  glafs  is  come  to  a  confiftence,  which  is  in  about  a  minute; 
they  {hove  it  off  into  the  annealing  furnace,  where  it  Aides 
with  eafe  enough,  by  reafon  of  the  fand  ftrewed  thereon. 
What  is  moil  furprizing  throughout  the  whole  operation,  is 
the  quicknefs,  an  addrels,  wherewith  fuch  malfy  citterns, 
filled  with  fo  flaming  a  matter,  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
convey’d  to  the  table,  poured  therein,  the  glafs  fpread,  is’e. 
The  whole  is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as  have  not  been  eye- 
witneffes  of  that  furprizing  manufacture. 

As  faft  as  the  citterns  are  emptied,  they  carry  them  back  to 
the  furnace,  and  take  frelh  ones,  which  they  empty  as  before. 
This  they  continue  to  do,  fo  long  as  there  are  any  full  cif- 
terns ;  laying  as  many  plates  in  each  carquafle  as  it  will  hold, 
and  flopping  them  up  as  foon  as  they  are  full  ;  to  let  them 
anneal,  and  cool  again,  which  requires  at  leaft  ten  days. 

The  firft  running  being  difpatch’d,  they  prepare  another, 
by  filling  the  citterns  a-new,  from  the  matter  in  the  pots  : 
and  after  the  fecond,  a  third  ;  and  even  a  fourth  time,  till  the 

melting  pots  are  quite  empty.  , 

The  citterns,  at  each  running,  fhould  remain  at  leaft  fix 
hours  in  the  furnace,  to  whiten  ;  and  when  the  firft  anneal¬ 
ing  furnace  is  full,  the  cafting-table  is  to  be  carried  to  ano¬ 
ther.  It  need  not  here  be  obferved,  that  the  carquaffes,  or 
annealing  furnaces  mutt  firft  have  been  heated  to  the  degree 
proper  for  them.  When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take 
them  out,  as  well  as  the  citterns,  to  ferape  off  what  glafs  re¬ 
mains,  which  otherwife  would  grow  green  by  continuance  of 
fire,  and  fpoil  the  glajfes. 

The  manner  of  heating  the  large  furnaces,  is  Angular  enough  : 
the  tifor,  or  perfon  employed  for  that  purpofe,  quite  naked  to 
his  fhirt,  runs  round  the  furnace  without  making  the  leaft 
flop,  with  a  fpeed  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  lighteft 
courier  :  as  he  goes  along,  he  takes  two  billets,  or  pieces  of 
wood,  cut  for  the  purpofe ;  which  he  throws  into  the  firft 
tiflart ;  and  continuing  his  courfe,  does  the  fame  for  the  fe¬ 
cond.  This  he  holds  on  without  interruption  for  fix  hours, 
fucceflively  ;  after  which  he  is  reliev’d  by  another,  iAc.  It  is 
furprizing  that  two  fuch  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  and  which  are 
confumed  in  an  inftant,  {hould  keep  the  furnace  to  the  proper 
degree  of  heat ;  which  is  fuch,  that  a  large  bar  of  iron,  laid 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  furnace,  becomes  red  hot  in  lefs 
than  half  a  minute. 

Jt  is  computed  that  a  furnace,  before  it  be  fit  to  run  glafs, 
cofts  above  three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds :  that  at 
Jeaft  fix  months  are  required  for  the  building  it  a-new  ;  and 
three  months  for  the.  refitting  it ;  and  that  when  a  pot  of 


matter  burfts  in  the  furnace,  the  lols  of  matter  and  time 
amounts  to  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  glafs  when  taken  out  of  the  melting  furnace,  needs  no¬ 
thing  further  but  to  be  ground,  polilhed,  and  foliated.  For 
the  grinding  of  Glass,  fee  Grinding.— Tar  the  policing 
of  Glass,  fee  Polishing.— For  the  foliating  of  Glass, 

lee  Foliating. 

Axungia  of  Glass,  fee  the  article  Axungia. 

Painting  on  Glass.— The  primitive  manner  of  painting  on 
glafs  was  very  Ample,  and  of  confequence  very  eafy  :  it  con- 
fitted  in  the  mere  arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different 
colours,  in  fome  fort  of  lymmetry  ;  and  conftituted  a  kind  of 
what  we  call  Mofaic  work.  See  Painting  and  Mosaic. 
Afterwards  when  they,  came  to  attempt  more  regular  defigns, 
and  even  to  reprefent  figures  faifed  with'  all  their  {hades,  their 
whole  addrefs  went  no  further  than  to  the  drawing  the 
contours  of  the  figures  in  black,  with  water-colours,  and 
hatching  the  draperies,  after  the  fame  manner,  on  glajfes  of 
the  colour  of  the  objedf  intended  to  be  painted.  For  the  car¬ 
nations,  they  chofe  glafs  of  a  bright  red  ;  upon  which'  they 
defign’d  the  principal  l&ieaments  of  the  face,  iso.  with 
black. 

At  latt,  the  tafte  for  this  fort  of  painting  being  confiderably 
improv’d,  and  the  art  being  found  applicable  to  the  adorning 
of  churches,  bafilica’s,  itfe.  they  found  means  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  colours  with  the  glafs  itfelf,  by  expofing  them  to  a 
proper  degree  of  fire,  after  the  colours  had  been  lard  on. 

A  French  painter  of  Marfeilles  is  laid  to  have  given  the  firft 
notion  hereof,  upon  going  to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II.  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas  of  Leyden  were  the  firft 
that  carried  it  to  any  height. 

The  colours  ufed  in  painting  on  glafs,  are  very  different  from 
thofe  ufed  either  in  painting  in  oil,  or  water.  See  Colour,- 
--The  black  is  made  of  two  thirds  of  flakes,  or  feales'  of 
iron,  beaten  up,  and  mix’d  with  another  third  of  rocaille,  or 
little  glafs  beads. — White,  with  fand,  or  little  white  pebbles,’ 
calcined,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  ground  on 
marble  ;  with  one  fourth  part  of  falt-petre  added  thereto, 
and  the  mixture  calcined  and  pulveris’d  over  again  :  to  which, 
when  they  are  ready  to  ufe  k,  is  added  a  little  gypfum,  or 
plaifter  of  Paris  well  ground,  ISc. — For  yellow,  they  ufe  leaf- 
lilver  ground,  mixed  up  in  a  crucible  with  fulphur,  or  falt- 
petre  ;  then,  well  beaten  and  ground  on  a  porphyry  ftone  ; 
and,  at  length,  ground  over  again  with  nine  times  as  much* 
red  oker.-- -Red  is  made  of  litharge  of  iilver,  and  feales  of 
iron,  gum  arable,  ferretta,  glafs-beads,  and  blood^ftone, 
nearly  in  equal  quantities.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult- 
colours  ;  and  the  preparation  only  to  be  learned  by  experience. 
— Green ,  is  made  of  the  aes  uftum,  one  ounce  ;  as  much  black 
lead,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fand,  incorporated  by  the  fire. 
After  calcination,  they  add  a  fourth  part  of  falt-petre ;  after  a 
fecond  calcination,  a  fixth  part  more  :  after  which  they  make 
a  third  co<ftion  before  it  is  ufed. — Azure,  purple,  and  violet9 
are  prepared  like  green,  only  leaving  out  the  aes  uftum,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  ufing  fulphur,  for  azure  ;  perigueux,  for  pur¬ 
ple  ;  and  both  thofe  drugs  for  violet.— Carnations  are  made  of 
ferretta  and  rocaille.— And  laftly,  colours  for  the  hair,  trunks 
of  trees,  is'e.  are  made  of  ferretta,  rocaille,  is'e. 

This  account  of  the  colours  we  have  from  M.  Felibien’s  ex¬ 
cellent  work  des  Principes  d’  Architecture,  iAc.  Though  it 
mutt  be  own’d,  that  all  the  painters  on  glafs  do  not  ufe  them  ; 
there  being  few  artifts  of  that  kind  but  have  invented  their 
own  particular  ones,  whereof  they  make  great  fecrets.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  thefe  above  described  are  fufficient  for  the 
beft  paintings  of  all  forts  ;  provided  a  perfon  has  but  the  {kill 
to  manage  them. 

In  the  windows  of  divers  antient  churches,  chapels,  colleges, 
{Ac.  we  meet  with  the  moft  beautiful,  and  lively  colours 
imaginable  ;  fuch  as  far  exceed  any  ufed  among  us :  not  that 
the  fecret  of  making  thofe  colours  is  loft  ;  but  that  the  mo¬ 
derns  would  not  go  to  the  expence  of  them  ;  nor  take  all  the 
neceffary  pains ;  by  reafon  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now  fo 
much  efteemed  as  formerly. 

Thofe  beautiful  works,  which  were  made  in  the  glafs-houfes, 
were  of  two  kinds  :  in  fome,  the  colour  was  diffufed  through 
the  whole  body  of  glafs  ;  in  others,  which  were  the  more 
common,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarce  penetrating 
within  the  fubftance  above  one  third  of  a  line  ;  though  more, 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour  j  the  yellow 
being  always  found  to  enter  the  deepeft. 

Thefe  laft,  though  not  fo  ftrong  and  beautiful  as  the  former, 
were  of  more  advantage  to  the  workmen  ;  by  reafon,  on 
the  fame  glafs,  though  already  colour’d,  they  could  {hew  other 
kind  of  colours,  where  there  was  occafion  to  embroider  dra¬ 
peries,  enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent  other  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold,  filver,  iAc. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emery  ;  grinding,  or 
wearing  down  the  furface  of  the  glafs ,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
were  got  through  the  colour,  to  the  clear  glafs:  this  done, 
they  applied  the  proper  colours  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
glafs. — By  this  means  the  new  colours  were  prevented  from 
running,  and  mixing  among  the  former,  when  th c  glafes 
came  tQ  be  expofed  to  the  fire,  as  will  be  hereafter  {hewn. 

When 
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fa  hen  the  intended  ornaments  were  to  appear  white,  or  fil- 
ver  d,  they  contented  themfelves  to  bare  the  glafs  of  its 
colour  with  emery,  without  applying  any  new  colour  at  all  j 
and  it  was  in  this  manner,  that  they  wrought  the  lights  and 
heightemngs  on  all  kinds  of  colours.— 

'I  he  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  on  glafs,  in  the 
modern  way,  is  to  defign,  and  even  colour  the  whole  fubjeft 
on  paper.  Then  they  make  choice  of  pieces  of  Aafs  proper 
to  receive  the  feveral  parts,  and  proceed  to  divide,  or  diftri- 

fiiiMKI  Cf  C  PaPer  ^  L  drawn  on,  into  pieces 

imtable  to  thofe  of  glafs :  having  always  a  view  that  the 

glajfes  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the  figures*  and  the  folds 
ot  the  drapenes  ;  that  the  carnations,  and  other  finer  parts 

may  not  be  damaged  by  the  lead  wherewith  the  pieces  are  to 
be  joined  together. 

The  diftnbution  made,  they  mark  all  the  glaffes,  as  well  as 
papers,  with  letters,  or  numbers ;  that  they  may  be  known 
again.  Which  done,  applying  each  part  of  the  defign  on  a 
glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy,  or  transfer  the  defign  upon 
this  glafs ,  with  the  black  colour,  diluted  in  gum- water  ;  by 
tracing  and  following  all  the  lines,  and  ftrokes,  as  they  ap- 
??  throuSh  the  glafs,  with  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  firft  ftrokes  are  well  dried,  which  happens  in 
about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black  and  white, 
they  give  it  a  flight  wafh  over,  with  urine,  gum  arabic, 

Ttu  ^  !  b  ackj  r nd  thlS  feveral  times  rePeated,  according 
as  the  fhades  are  defir’d  to  be  heighten’d  :  with  this  precaution* 

never  to  apply  a  new  waff,  till  the  former  is  fufficiently 
dned.  This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given,  by  rub- 

2,  °ff  C/)1°j,r  the  refpeftive  places,  with  a  wooden 
point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mentioned,  they  are  ufed  with 
gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  miniature  ;  taking  care 
to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of  effacing  the  out-lines  of  the 
defign  ;  or  even  for  the  greater  fecurity,  to  apply  them  on 
the  other  fide,  efpecially  yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious  to 
the  other  colours,  by  blending  therewith. 

And  here,  too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  particular 
regard  muft  be  had,  not  to  lay  colour  on  colour,  or  lay  on 
Jay,  till  fuch  time  as  the  former  are  well  dried.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only  colour  that  penetrates 
through  the  glafs,  and  incorporates  therewith  by  the  fire: 
the  reft,  and  particularly  the  blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
ufe,  remaining  on  the  furface,  or  at  leaft  entring  very  little. 
When  the  painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finifhed,  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  furnace,  or  oven,  to  anneal,  or  bake  the  colours. 
The  furnace  here  ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick,  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  inches  fquare:  at  fix  inches  from  the  bottoni  is  an 
aperture,  to  put  in  the  fuel,  and  maintain  the  fire.  Over  this 
aperture  is  a  grate,  made  of  three  fquare  bars  of  iron,  which 
traverfe  the  furnace,  and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two 
inches  above  this  partition  is  another  little  aperture,  through 
which  they  take  out  pieces,  to  examine  how  the  co&ion  goes 
forward. 

On  the  grate  is  placed  a  fquare  earthen  pan,  fix  or  feven  inches 
deep ;  and  five  or  fix  inches  lefs,  each  way,  than  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  furnace.  On  one  fide  hereof  is  a  little  aper¬ 
ture,  through  which  to  make  the  trials,  placed  dire<%  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  furnaces  deftined  for  the  fame  end. 

In  this  pan  are  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  firft,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
three  ftrata,  or  layers  of  quick-lime,  pulverized  ;  thofe  ftrata 
being  feparated  by  two  others,  of  old,  broken  glafs:  the 
defign  whereof  is  to  fecure  the  painted  glafs  from  the  too  in- 
.  tenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the  glajfes  are  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  laft,  or  uppermoft  layer  of  lime. 

•  The  firft  row  of  glafs  they  cover  over  with  a  layer  of  the  fame 
powder  an  inch  deep;  and  over  this  lay  another  range  of 
glaffes :  and  thus  alternately,  till  the  pan  is  quite  full ;  taking 
care  that  the  whole  heap  always  end  with  a  layer  of  the  lime 
powder. 

The  pan  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the  furnace  with  tiles, 
on  a  fquare  table  of  earthen  ware,  clofely  luted  all  round ; 
only  having  five  little  apertures,  one  at  each  corner,  and 
another  in  the  middle,  to  ferve  as  chimneys. 

Things  thus  difpofed,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  give  the 
fire  to  the  work.  — The  fire  for  the  two  firft  hours,  muft  be 
very  moderate;  and  be  encreafed,  in  proportion  as  the 
codtion  advances,  for  the  fpace  of  ten,  or  twelve  hours ;  in 
which  time  it  is  ufually  compleated.  At  laft,  the  fire,  which 
at  firft  was  only  of  charcoal,  is  of  dry  wood  :  fo  that  the 
flame  covers  the  whole  pan,  and  even  iffues  out  at  the 
chimneys. 

During  the  laft  hours,  they  make  effays  from  time  to  time  ; 
by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  the  purpofe,  through  the  little 
aperture  of  the  furnace,  and  pan,  to  fee  whether  the  yellow 
be  perfect,  and  the  other  colours  in  good  order.  When  the 
annealing  is  thought  fufficient,  they  proceed  with  great  hafte 
to  extinguifh  the  fire,  which  otherwife  would  foon  burn  the 
colours,  and  break  theglaffes.  See  Fire. 

Glaffes  are  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  their  form,  ufe,  b'c. 
into  various .  kinds  ;  as  drinking  glaffes ,  optic  glaffes ,  looking 
glaffes^  burning  glaffes ,  &c. 


!  Convex  Glasses 
Concave  Glasses 
Lenticular  Glasses' 
Menifcus  Glasses 
Plain  Gl  asses 
Planoconcave  Glass^ 
Planoconvex  Glass- 
Telefcope  Glasses 
j  Objeft  Glass 
Eye  Glass 
Magnifying  Glass 
Multiplying  Glass 
Perfpettive  Glass 

Looking  Glass 

Burning  Glass 

IVeather  Glass 
Cupping  Glass 
G  lass  window 
Glass  drop 
Glass  body 
Axis  of  a  Glass 
Pole  of  a  Glass 
Hour  Glass 
Lin  Glass 
Watch  Glass 
Glass  of  Antimony 


See 


See 


See 


See 


Drinking  Glasses  are  fimple  veffels  of  common  glafs  or  crys¬ 
tal,  ufually  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 

Each  glajs  confifts  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  calyz,  or  bowl; 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  foot ;  which  are  all  wrought,  or  blown 
feparately. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dexterous,  and  expeditious,  than  the 
manner  wherein  thefe  parts  are  all  blown  ;  two  of  them 
opened,  and  all  three  joined  together.  An  idea  is  only  to  be 
had  thereof,  by  feeing  them  adlually  at  work. 

he  glaffes  chiefly  ufed  in  England,  are  made  of  the  &fbes  of 
fern;  cryftal  glaffes  being  grown  into  difefteem.  The  ex- 
cee  mg  brittlenefs  of  this  commodity,  notwithftanding  the 
ea  y  rate  of  each  glafs,  renders  the  confumption  hereof  very 
coniiderable. 

Optic  Glasses,  are  thofe  made  ufe  of  to  ftrengthen,  improve, 
or  preferve  the  fight.  See  Optic  glafs. 

To  this  clafs  belong, 

C  Convex. 

.Concave, 

Lens. 

Meniscus,  b‘c. 

Pl  A I N  glafs. 

Planoconcave. 
^Planoconvex. 

\Telescope. 

See  >JECTM, 

XL  ye  glafs. 

/Magnifying. 
^-Multiplying. 

Perspective. 

Looking  glafs ;  fee  alfo  Mir- 
rour,  and  Foliating. 
Burning  glajs  ;  fee  alfo  Mir- 
rour. 

Weather  glafs. 

Cupping  glafs. 

Window. 

Drop. 

Body. 

Axis. 

Pole. 

Hour  glafs. 

Bismuth. 

WatcH. 

^  Antimony. 

GLASSY  humour ,  fee  the  article  Humour. 
GLAUCOMA*,  rAat iKW[/.a.,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  eye 
wherein  the  cryftalline  humour  is  turned  of  a  bluifh  or 
greenifh  colour,  and  its  tranfparency  hereby  diminifhed  See 
Eye,  and  Crystalline. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  y\ ouncoc,  glaucus,  ceefus , 
lea-green,  fky-coloured,  or  greyifh; 

Thofe  in  whom  this  diforder  is  forming,  difeover  it  hence, 
that  all  objeas  appear  to  them  as  through  a  cloud  or  mift  • 
when  entirely  formed,  the  vifual  rays  are  all  intercepted,  and 
they  fee  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  reckoned  incurable,  when  inveterate,  and  in  aged  per- 
fons  t  and  even  under  other  circumftances,  is  very  difficult  of 
cure  ;  externals  proving  of  little  fervice. 

The  internals  beft  fuited  to  it,  are  thofe  ufed  in  the  <mtta 
ferena.  See  Gutta  ferena.  —  Jul.  Caefar  Claudinus,  °Con - 
fult  74.  gives  a  remedy  for  the  glaucoma. 

The  glaucoma  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  from  the  cataraa  or  fuf- 
fufion,  in  this,  that  in  the  cataraft  the  whitenefs  appears  in 
the  pupil,  very  near  the  cornea,  but  fhews  deeper  in  the 
glaucoma. 

Some  late  French  authors,  however,  maintain  the  cataradl 
and  glaucoma  to  be  one  and  the  fame  difeafe.  —  According  to 
them,  thecataradl  is  not  a  film,  or  pellicle  formed  before  the 
pupil,  as  had  always  beqn  imagined  ;  but  an  infpiffation  orin- 
duration,  or  the  humour  itfelf,  whereby  its  tranfparency  is 
prevented  ;  which  brings  the  cataraft  to  the  glaucoma.  See 
Cataract. 

GLEAM,  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  ray,  or  beam  of  light  See 
Ray. 

Among  falconers,  a  hawk  is  faid  to  gleam,  when  fhe  cafts  or 
throws  up  filth  from  the  gorge. 

G  L  E  A  N I N  G,  the  aft  of  gathering,  or  picking  up  the  ears 
of  corn,  left  behind  after  the  field  has  been  reaped,  and  the 
crop  carried  home. 

By  the  cuftoms  of  fome  countries,  particularly  thofe  of  Melun 
and  Eftampes,  all  farmers,  and  others,  are  forbid  either  bv 
themfelves,  or  fervants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields  or 
prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever,  for  the  foace  of 

“Carr^S°ffthec-n;  o/penal- 

GLEBE,  Gleb  a.  in  natural  hiftory,  chymiftry,  tic.  a 
clod  ur  p.ece  of  earth,  containing  feme  mefal,  or  mineral. 
SeeOnE  ,  fee  alfoMARcisiTE,  Metal,  tic. 

are  earned  to  the  forges  to  be  wafhed,  purified, 
melted,  tic.  See  Gold,  Silver,  Iro «,  tic. 

Glebe,  or  G  l  e  b  E-land,  is  properly  ufed  for  church-land. 
-Vos  vel  terra  ad ecclefiam pertinent,  See  Church. 

Glebe - 
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GUbt-Lind  is  moil  commonly  ufed  for  land  belonging  to  a  pa- 

rifVi  rhurch,  befide  the  tithes*. 

*  Thus,  Lind  wood,  Glebe  eft  terra  in  qua  confijht  dot  ecclefta  , 
amcraliter  tamen  fumitur  pro  f do,  njel  pro  terra  cult  a. 

Though  in  the  more  general,  and  exteniive  ufe  of  the  word, 
gUbe  is  applicable  to  any  land,  or  ground  belonging  to  any 
benefice,'  fee,  manour,  inheritance,  or  the  like. 

Additli  Glebje.  In  the  civil  law,  flaves  were  fa  id  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  th e  glebe,  i.  e.  they  went  with  it,  were  fold  with  it, 
_ The  right  of  patronage  Ihould  be  annexed  to  a  glebe. 


SeePATRONAGE.  , 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  a  flux  of  thin  humour  from  the 
urethra.  See  Flux,  Urethra,  &c. 

This,  or  a  gonorrhaea  fimplex,  often  fucceeds  the  cure  ot  a 
gonorrhaea  virulenta,  and  fometimes  remain  obftinate,  even 
after  the  ufe  of  a  falivation.  See  Gonorrhea.  _ 

The  gleet  may  happen  either  from  a  too  great  relaxation  of 
the  glands  of  the  urechra,  or  from  a  corroiion  or  exulcera¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  appears  moll  frequently  after  a  gonoirhsa 
has  been  of  long  {landing,  or  ill  managed  in  the  cure  ;  as  y 
the  ufe  of  acrid  or  corroding  injections,  and  the  like. 

The  glands  may  here  alfo  happen  to  be  ulcerated  by  the 
matter  of  the  running,  which  is  often  {harp  enough  for  that 

purpofe.  . 

A  gleet  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  gonorrhaea  fimplex,  not  °nly 
by  the  colour,  and  confidence  of  the  matter  evacuated,  but  alio 
by  the  manner  wherein  it  comes  away:  The  matter  of  a 
gleet  comes  away  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another  ;  but  that 
of  a  gonorrhaea  fimplex  chiefly  in  ereClions,  and  when  the 
patient  goes  to  ftool.  The  matter  of  a  gleet  is  commonly 
brownifh,  but  that  of  a  gonorrhaea  fimplex  white.  Add  that 
the  continuance  of  a  true  gleet  is  unattended  with  weak- 
nefs,  or  other  ill  confequences,  and  dangerous  fymptoms ; 
nor  does  it  unfit  men  for  procreation,  as  a  gonorrhaea  fim¬ 
plex  will. 

An  aftringent  regimen  is  the  moll  fuitable  in  both;  coffee 
and  claret  are  fuppofed  proper  liquors  in  thefe  cafes  :  So  are 
thofe  made  acid  with  juice  of  lemons,  vinegar,  £yc. 

GLENE,  TAmh,  properly  fignifies  the  cavity,  or  focket  of 
the  eye.  See  Eye. 

Glene  is  more  frequently  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  one  of  the 
{hallower  cavities  of  bones,  into  which  fome  other  bone  is 


received,  and  articulated. 

By  which  it  {lands  diftinguifhed  from  cotyle  or  acetabulum , 
which  is  a  deeper  cavity,  for  the  like  purpofe.  See  Co  t  y  l  e, 
and  Acetabulum. 

GLENOIDE S*,  an  appellation  given  to  the  two  cavities  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  firlt  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  yAtivn  ;  and  etJ'Q-, 
form. 

GLICYRRHIZA,  or  Glycyrrhiza,  liquorice.  See 
Liquorice. 

GLOBE,  in  geometry,  a  round  or  fpherical  body;  more 
ufually  called  a  fphere.  See  Sphere. — 

The  earth,  and  water,  together,  are  fuppofed  to  form  a 
globe ,  hence  called  the  terraqueous  globe.  See  Terra- 
qjj  e  o  u  s. 

The  planets,  both  primary,  and  fecundary,  are  fuppofed,  as 
well  as  our  earth,  to  be  folid  globes.  See  Planet. 

The  earth,  is,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe  called  the  globe,  or  globe  of 
earth.  See  Earth. 

Reft/lance  of  a  Globe.  See  the  article  Resistance. 
Globe  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial  fphere  of 
metal,  plaifter,  paper,  or  other  matter  ;  on  whofe  convex 
furface  is  drawn  a  map,  or  reprefentation,  either  of  the 
earth,  or  heavens,  with  the  feveral  circles  conceived  thereon. 
See  Map. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  terrefrial ,  and  celefial ;  each  of 
very  confiderable  ufe,  the  one  in  allronomy,  and  the  other 
in  geography  ;  to  perform  many  of  the  operations  thereof, 
in  an  eafy,  fenfible  manner,  fo  as  to  be  conceived  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  grounds  of  thofe 
arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes ,  are  an 
axis,  reprefenting  that  of  the  world ;  and  a  fpherical  {hell, 
or  cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  globe ,  on  whofe  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  the  reprefentation  is  drawn.  See  Axis, 
Pole,  &c. 

Globes ,  we  have  obferved,  are  made  of  divers  materials, 
•viz.  filver,  brafs,  paper,  plaifter,  £5 *c.  Thofe  commonly 
ufed,  are  of  plaifter,  and  paper  :  The  conftrudlion  whereof 
is  as  follows  : 

Conflruttion  of  Globes.  • —  A  wooden  axis  is  provided,  fome- 
what  lefs  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ;  and  into 
the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven,  for  poles  : 
This  axis  is  to  be  the  beam,  or  bafis  of  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture. 

On  the  axis  are  applied  two  fpherical,  or  rather  hemifpherical 
caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould,  or  block. — Thefe 
caps  confift  of  pafteboard,  or  paper,  laid,  one  lay  after  an¬ 
other,  on  the  mould,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece  ; 
after  which,  having  ftood  to  dry,  and  imbody  5  making  an 
incifion  along  the  middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted,  are 
flipped  off  the  mould. 


They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the  axis, 
as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould  :  And  to  fix  them 
in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  lown  together  with 
packthread,  fsV. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus,  laid,  they  proceed  to 
{Lengthen,  and  make  it  fmooth  and  regular.  In  order  to 
this,  the  two  poles  are  hafped  in  a  metalline  femicircle,  of 
the  fize  intended;  and  a  kind  of  plaifter,  made  of  whiting, 
water,  and  glue  heated,  melted,  and  incorporated  together, 
is  daubed  all  over  the  paper-furface.  In  proportion  as  the 
plaifter  is  applied,  the  ball  is  turned  round  in  the  femicircle, 
the  edge  whereof  pares  off  whatever  is  fuperfluous,  and 
beyond  the  due  dimenfion;  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in 
places  that  are  fhort  of  it. 

After  fuch  application  of  plaifter,  the  ball  {lands  to  dry; 
which  done,  it  is  put  again  in  the  femicircle,  and  frefh  mat¬ 
ter  applied  :  Thus  they  continue  alternately  to  apply  the 
compofition,  and  dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  every 
where  accurately  touches  the  femicircle  ;  in  which  {late  it  is 
perfectly  fmooth,  regular,  firm,  &c. 

The  ball  thus  finifhed,  it  remains  to  pafte  the  map,  or  de- 
feription  thereon  :  In  order  to  this,  the  map  is  projected 
in  feveral  gores,  or  guffets ;  all  which  join  accurately  on 
the  fpherical  furface,  and  cover  the  whole  ball.  To  diredl 
the  application  of  thefe  gores,  lines  are  drawn  by  a  femi¬ 
circle  on  the  furface  of  the  ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  gores,  and  fub- 
dividing  thofe  again  anfwerably  to  the  lines  and  divifions  of 
the  gores. 

The  papers  thus  palled  on,  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
colour  and  illuminate  the  globe  ;  and  to  varnilh  it,  the  better 
to  refill  dull,  moifture,  &c. 

Th e  globe  itfelf  thus  finifhed,  they  hang  it  in  a  brafs  meridian, 
with  an  hour  circle,  and  quadrant  of  altitude ;  and  thus  fit 
it  into  a  wooden  horizon. 

Defcription  of  the  G  Lob  es. — The  things  common  to  both 
globes ,  are  either  delineated  on  the  furface ;  or  added  as  ap¬ 
pendages,  without  it. 

Without  the  furface,  are  icThe  two  poles,  whereon  the 
globe  is  turned,  reprefenting  thofe  of  the  world.  See  Pole. 
2°  The  brazen  meridian,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
paffes  through  the  poles.  See  Meridian. —  30  The  wooden 
horizon,  whofe  upper  fide  reprefents  the  horizon  ;  and  is 
divided  into  feveral  circles:  The  innermoft  whereof  contains 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  fubdivided  into  their  degrees  ; 
the  next,  thejulian  ;  and  the  third,  the  gregorian  calendar : 
Without  fide  of  all  thefe,  are  drawn  the  points  of  the 
winds.  See  C o m  p  a  s s,  and  Wind . — 4 0  A  brafs  quadrant 
of  altitude,  divided  into  90  degrees,  to  be  fallened  on  the 
meridian  at  the  diftance  of  90  degrees  from  the  horizon. 
See  Quadrant  of  altitude. — 50  The  hour  circles,  divided 
into  twice  twelve  hours,  and  fitted  on  the  meridian,  round 
the  poles,  which  carry  an  index  pointing  to  the  hour.  —  A 
mariner’s  compafs  is  fometimes  added  on  the  bottom  of  the 
frame;  and  fometimes,  a  femicircle  of  pofition.  See  Com¬ 
pass,  and  Posit  10  N. 

On  the  furface  are  delineated,  i°  The  equino&ial  line,  divi¬ 
ded  into  360  degrees ;  commencing  from  the  vernal  inter- 
fe&ion.  See  E  qjj  i  n  o  c  t  i  a  l.  —  20  The  ecliptic,  divided 
into  twelve  figns,  and  thefe  fubdivided  into  degrees.  See 
Ecliptic.— 30  Thezodiac.  See  Zodiac.— 4u  The  two 
tropics.  See  Tropic.  —  And  50  The  polar  circles.  See 
Polar  circle. 

What  elfe  belongs  to  globes ,  either  as  to  conftrudlion,  or  de- 
feription,  is  different,  as  the  globe  is  either  celeftial,  or  ter - 
reftrial.  See  celeftial  and  terrefial  Globe. 

Celeftial  Glob  E,  is  an  artificial  fphere,  on  whole  convex  fur- 
lace  the  fixed  liars  are  laid  down,  at  proportionable  diftances, 
together  with  the  principal  circles  of  the  fphere.  See  St  ak9 
Constellation,  Circle,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  globes,  is  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the 
motions  of  the  fun,  and  liars,  in  an  ealy,  and  obvious  man¬ 
ner  ;  which,  though  fomewhat  unaccurate,  is  yet  exadl 
enough  for  the  common  ufes  of  life,  and  may  fave  the 
trouble  of  trigonometrical  calculation.  See  Astronomy. 

To  exhibit  the  fars ,  circles ,  &c.  on  the  furface  of  a  given  fphere , 
or  ball ,  and  fit  it  for  the  ufes  of  afronomy. —  i°  Affumeany 
two  points  diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other,  as  P,  and 
Qj  ( Tab.  Afronomy ,  fig.  58.)  and  in  thefe,  fix  up  axes. 
P  A,  and  Q_C,  for  the  ball  to  turn  round  on.  The  points 
P  and  Q_,  or  A  and  C,  will  exhibit  the  poles  of  the  world. 

2C  Divide  a  brazen  circle  A  BCD  into  four  quadrants,  AE, 
EC,  CF,  and  FD;  and  fubdivide  each  quadrant  into  90 
degrees,  numbered  from  the  points  E,  and  F  towards  the 
poles  A,  and  C. 

30  Inclofe  the  globe  in  this  circle,  as  in  a  meridian,  at  the 
points  A,  and  C,  fo  as  it  may  freely  turn  therein. 

40  Apply  a  ftyle,  or  pin,  to  the  furface  of  the  globe,  in  the 
firft  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  turn  the  ball  round  ;  by  this 
means  will  a  circle  be  defn  ibed  on  the  furface,  reprefenting 
the  aequator,  to  be  divided  into  degrees. 

50  From  the  pole  of  the  world  P,  towards  M  ;  and  from 
the  other  pole  C,  towards  N,  number  237  degrees ;  the 
points  M  and  N  will  be  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic, 
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6°  Apply  a  ftyle  to  the  meridian*  in  the  point  M,  and  turn 
the  globe  round  ;  by  this  rotation  will  the  ar£tic  polar  circle 
be  defcribed  :  And  after  the  fame  manner  is  the  antar&ic 
polar  to  be  defcribed  about  the  point  O. 

7°  Number  23  7  deg.  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles 
P,  and  Qj  and  note  the  points  H,  and  I.  Then,  applying 
a  ftyle  to  the  meridian,  as  before,  two  circles  will  be  de¬ 
fcribed  parallel  to  the  aequator  ;  whereof  that  drawn  through 
H,  will  be  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  the  other  through  I, 
the  tropic  of  capricorn. 

8°  Hang  the  globe  within  the  meridian,  in  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  as  before  in  the  poles  of  the  world ;  and  applying  a 
ftyle  to  E,  turn  it  round  :  by  this  means  will  the  ecliptic  be 
delineated  :  which  remains  to  be  divided  into  12  ligns  ;  and 
each  of  thefe  into  30  degrees. 

9q  While  the  globe  remains  thus  fufpended,  bring  the  degree 
of  longitude  of  any  ftar  under  the  meridian  ;  and  iri  the 
meridian,  number  as  many  degrees  towards  the  pole  as  is  the 
degree  of  latitude  of  the  place  :  The  point  of  interfedtion  is 
the  place  of  that  ftar  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  After  the 
like  manner  may  the  place  of  the  ftar  be  determined  from  the 
right  afcenfion  and  declination  given  ;  the  globe  being  fup- 
pofed  fufpended  from  the  poles  of  the  world,  or  the  aequator. 

10  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  thus  laid  down  ;  the 
figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  dehgned ;  after  which  it 
may  either  be  coloured,  or  engraven. 

11  Place  the  globe  with  the  meridian,  in  a  wooden  frame, 
or  horizon,  D  B  L,  fupported  on  four  feet  ;  in  fuch  manner, 
as  to  be  divided  thereby  into  two  hemifpheres  ;  and  that  the 
pole  A  may  be  raifed  or  deprefied  at  pleafure. 

12  .  On  the  limb,  or  edge  of  the  horizon  defer ibe  a  circle, 
which  divide  into  360  degrees,  and  infert  the  calenders,  and 
winds. 

1 30  Laftly,  to  the  pole  A,  fit  a  brazen  circle,  divided  in¬ 
to  24  horary  parts,  and  numbered  twice  twelve,  fo  that 
the  line  or  divifion  of  XII,  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  on  either  fide  the  pole.  And  on  the  pole  itfelf 
apply  an  index,  to  turn  round  with  t ho  globe. — Thus  is  the 
globe  com  pleat. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  as  the  longitude  of  the  ftars 
is  continually  growing,  a  globe  does  not  remain  of  perpetual 
ufe  ;  but  the  increafe  in  feventy-two  years  only  amounting  to 
a  degree,  it  will  make  no  confiderable  error  in  an  hundred 
years  ; .  the  defign  of  a  globe  being  only  to  reprefent  things 
fomething  near  the  truth. 

'To  make  a  celejlial  Globe. — This  method  is  that  the  moft  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  ;  and  we  only  premifed  the  former  as  being 
the  moft  eafily  conceived  ;  and  leading  more  naturally  to 

this. 

1°  From  the  given  diameter  of  the  globe ,  find  a  right  line 
A.  B.  fig.  59.  n.  2.  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  ; 
and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2°  Through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
with  the  interval  of  10  of  them,  deferi be  arches,  mutually 
interfering  each  other  in  D  and  E.  Thefe  figures,  or  pieces 
duly  pafted  or  joined  together,  will  make  the  whole  furface 
of  the  globe. 

30  Divide  each  part  of  the  right  line  A  B,  into  30  equal 
parts ;  fo  that  the  whole  line  A  B,  reprefenting  the  periphery 
of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  into  360  degrees. 

40  From  the  poles  D,  and  E,  fig.  60.  with  the  interval  of 
23  7  deg.  deferibe  arches  a  b  ;  thefe  will  be  twelfth  parts  of 
the  polar  circles. 

50  After  the  like  manner,  from  the  fame  poles  D,  and  E, 
with  the  interval  of  66  7  deg.  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
deferibe  arches  c  d  ;  thefe  will  be  twelfth  parts  of  the  tro¬ 
pics. 

6°  Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  e  correfponding  to  the 
right  afcenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the  poles  D  and  E, 
draw  an  arch  of  a  circle  :  and  taking  in  the  compafies  the 
complement  of  the  declination  from  the  pole  D,  deferibe  an 
arch,  interfering  it  in  i  ;  this  point  i  will  be  the  place  of 
that  ftar. 

70  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  thus  laid  down,  the  figure 
of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  drawn  according  to  Bayer,  Heve- 
lius,  Flamfteed. 

8°  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declinations,  and 
right  afeenfions  of  each  degree  of  the  ecliptic  d  g  to  be 
determined. 

90  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projected  on  a  plane,  is  to  be 
engraven  on  copper,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  doing  this  over 
again  for  each  globe. 

io°  A  ball,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  prepared  of  paper, 
plafter,  tffc.  after  the  manner  above  directed,  and  of  the 
intended  diameter  of  the  globe.  On  this,  by  means  of  a 
femicircle,  and  ftyle,  is  the  aequator  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
through  every  30th  degree,  a  meridian.  The  ball  thus  divi¬ 
ded  into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the  fegments  before 
projedfed  ;  they  are  to  be  cut  from  the  printed  paper,  and 
pafted  on  the  ball.  ' 

}  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe  as  before  in 
i  brazen  meridian,  and  wooden  horizon.  To  which  may 
be  added  a  quadrant  of  altitude  HI,  fig.  6t.  made  of  brafs, 
and  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ecliptic  and  equator. 
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If  the  declinations^  and  right  afeenfions  of  the  ftars  be  not 
given  j  but  their  ldngitudes,  and  latitudes,  in  lieu  thereof; 
the  furface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projected  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  except  that  iii  this  cafe  P,  and  E,  fig.  59, 
are  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  f  h  the  ecliptic  Itfelf ;  and 
that  the  polar  circles,  and  tropics,  with  the  equator  g  d, 
and  the  parallels  thereof,  are  to  be  determined  from  their 
declinations. 

The  lateft  catalogue  of  the  ftars  is  that  of  Mr.  Flamfteed, 
wherein  the  right  afeenfions  and  declinations,  as  well  as  the 
longitudes,  latitudes,  id c.  are  every  where  exprefted.  See 
C  A  talogue. 

Ufe  of  the  celejlial  Globe. — The  life  of  this  inftrument  is  very 
extenfive  :  Scarce  any  thing  in  the  fpherical  aftroflomy  but 
may  be  exhibited  thereby.  See  Astronomy. 

T  he  principal  points  are  contained  in  the  following  problems, 
with  their  folutions  ;  which  will  let  the  reader  enough  into 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  this  noble  inftrument  to  apply  it, 
of  his  own  accord,  in  any  other  cafes. 

To  find  the  right  afcenfion,  and  declination  of  a  filar ,  reprefented  on 
the  furface  of  the  Globe.— Bring  the  ftar  to  the  graduated 
fide  of  the  brazen  meridian  :  Then,  the  number  of  degrees 
intercepted  between  the  aequator,  and  the  point  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  cut  by  the  ftar,  gives  its  declination  ;  and  the  degree  of 
the  aequator,  which  comes  under  the  meridian  together  with 
the  ftar,  is  its  right  afcenfion.  See  Ascension,  and  De¬ 
clination. 

To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  far. ---A  pply  the  centre 
of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  iit 
the  fame  hemifphere  with  the  ftar  ;  and  bring  its  graduated 
edge  to  the  ftar:  Thedegreee  on  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  ftar 
is  its  latitude,  reckoned  from  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant,  its  longitude.  See  Lon¬ 
gitude,  and  Latitude. 

To  find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic. — Seek  the  day  of  the 
month  in  the  proper  calendar  on  the  horizon;  and  againft  the 
day  in  the  circle  of  figns  is  the  fign  and  degree  the  fun  is  in 
for  that  day.  This  done,  find  the  fame  fign  upon  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  on  the  furface  of  the  globe :  This  is  the  fun’s  place  for 
that  day.  See  Place. 

To  find  the  declination  of  the  fun. ---The  fun’s  place  for  the  day 
given .  being  brought  to  the  meridian  ;  the  degrees  o'f  the 
meridian  intercepted  between  the  equinodfial  and  that  place, 
are  the  fun’s  declination  for  that  day,  at  noon. 

To  find  the  place  of  a  planet ,  with  its  right  afcenfion  and  declina¬ 
tion  ;  its  longitude ,  and  latitude ,  for  the  time  being  given.— - 
Apply  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  (the  pole,  we  mean,  of  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  latitude;)  and  bring  it  to  the  given  longitude  in 
the  ecliptic:  this  point  is  the  planet’s  place:  And  bringing 
it  to  the  meridian,  its  right  afcenfion,  and  declination  wiU 
be  found  as  already  fhewn  of  a  ftar. 

To  rectify  the  Globe,  or  adjufil  it  to  the  place,  &c.  fo  as  it  may 
reprefent  the  prefent  fate,  or  fituation  of  the  heavens .— 1°  if 
the  place  be  in  north  latitude,  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
horizon  ;  if  in  fouth,  the  fouth  pole  ;  till  the  arch  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  pole  and  horizon  be  equal  to  the  given 
elevation  of  the  pole.  2°  Fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on 
the  zenith,  i.  e.  on  the  latitude  of  the  place.  30  By  means 
of  a  compafs  or  meridian  line  place  the  globe  in  fuch  manner 
as  that  the  brazen  meridian  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  meridian.  40  Bring  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  the  fun 
is  in,  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  horary  index  to  12. 
Thus  will  the  globe  exhibit  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  the 
noon  of  that  day.  5 0  Turn  the  globe  till  the  index  come  to 
any  other  given  hour  :  thus  will  the  globe  (hew  the  face  of  the 
heavens  for  that  time.  See  Rectifying. 

To  know  all  the  filar s  and  planets  by  means  of  the  G  lobe  — 
1°  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens,  for  that  time 
2°  Look  on  the  globe  for  fome  one  ftar,  which  you  know  - 
e.  gr.  the  middlemoft  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  great  bear,  rf  Ob- 
ferve  the  pofitions  of  the  other  more  confpicuous  ftars  in  the 
fame  conftellation  :  and  by  transferring  the  eye  from  the  globe 
to  the  heavens,  you  will  eafily  note  the  fame  there.  40  After 
the  fame  manner  may  you  proceed  from  this  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  conftellations  ;  till  you  have  learned  them  all.  See&S  tar 
If  the  planets  be  reprefented  on  the  globe,  after  the  manner 
above  defcribed,  by  comparing  them  with  neighbouring  ftars 
you  will  likewife  know  the  planets.  See  Planet.  &  * 

To  find  the  fun’s  oblique  afcenfion,  his  eafilern  amplitude , ' and  azi¬ 
muth,  with  the  time  of  rifing.—  i°  Rectify  the  globe  for  the 
hour  of  1 2  ;  and  bring  the  fun’s  place  to  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  horizon  :  Then,  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  be 
tween  that  degree  of  the  aequator  now  come  to  the  horizon' 

a2d  'he,bcS‘nnmS  «  the  fun’s  oblique  afcenfion" 

a  The  degrees  on  the  hor.zon  intercepted  between  the  eaft 
point  thereof,  and  the  point  wherein  the  fun  is,  is  the  ortive 
or  r.fiflg amplitude.  ,»  The  hour  pointed  to  by  the  index! 
is  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rriiftg.  Turning  the  ghle,  till 
the  index  points  to  the  prefent  hour  ;  lay  the'  quadrant  to  the 
fun  s  p  ace ,  the  degree  cut  by  the  quadrant,  in  the  horizon, 
is  the  fun  s  azimuth.  See  Azimuth,  (ffc. 

To  find  the  fun’s  oblique  defeenfion,  wefiern  amplitude ,  and  azi¬ 
muth,  with  the  time  of  fitting. —Thu  folutkai  of  this  problem 
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is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  former ;  excepting  that  the  fuu  s 
place  mull  be  here  brought  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  as  in  the  former,  it  was  to  the  eaftern.  See  De- 
scension. 

To  find  the  length  of  day  and  night.— 1°  Find  the  time  of  the 
fun’s  rifing  ;  which  being  numbered  from  midnight,  the 
double  thereof  gives  the  length  of  night.  20  Subtract  the 
length  of  the  night  from  the  whole  day,  or  24  hours;  the 
remainder  is  the  length  of  the  day.  See  Day,  and 
Night. 

To  find  the  rifing,  Jetting,  and  culminating  of  a  Jlar,  its  con¬ 
tinuance  above  the  horizon ,  for  any  place  and  day  ;  together 
with  its  oblique  afcenfion ,  and  defcenfion  ;  and  its  eaftern  and 
weftern  amplitude  and  azimuth. —  \  °  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the 
ftate  of  the  heavens,  at  12  a-clock,  that  day.  20  Bring  the 
ftar  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon  :  Thus  will  its  eaftern 
amplitude,  and  azimuth,  and  the  time  of  rifing  be  found  ; 
as  already  taught  of  the  fun.  30  Bring  the  fame  ftar  to  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  horizon :  Thus  will  the  weftern  ampli¬ 
tude  and  azimuth,  and  the  time  of  fetting  be  found.  40  The 
time  of  rifing  fubtradled  from  that  of  fetting,  leaves  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  ftar  above  the  horizon. ---50  This  continuance 
above  the  horizon  fubtradfted  from  24  hours,  leaves  the  time 
of  its  continuance  below  the  horizon.  6°  Laftly,  the  hour 
to  which  the  index  points,  when  the  ftar  is  brought  to  the 
meridian  ;  gives  the  time  of  culmination.  See  Rising, 
Setting,  Culmination,  &c. 

To  find  the  altitude  of  the  fun ,  or  a  ftar ,  for  any  given  hour  of 
the  day ,  or  rught. — 1°  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  pofition  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  turn  it  till  the  index  point  at  the  given  hour. 
2°  Fix  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  at  90  degrees  from  the 
horizon,  and  bring  it  to  the  fun’s  or  ftar’s  place.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  the  quadrant  intercepting  between  the  horizon,  and 
the  fun  or  ftar  is  the  altitude  required.  See  Altitude. 

The  altitude  of  the  fun  by  day ,  or  of  a  ftar  by  night  being  given, 
to  find  the  time  of  that  day ,  or  night.  — 1°  Redtify  the  globe  as 
in  the  preceeding  problem.  2°  Turn  th z  globe,  and  quadrant 
till  fuch  time  as  the  ftar,  or  degree  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  fun  is 
in,  cut  the  quadrant  in  the  given  degree  of  altitude  ;  then 
does  the  index  point  at  the  hour  fought.  See  Time, 
Hour,  &c. 

The  azimuth  of  the  fun ,  or  a  ftar ,  given  ;  to  find  the  tune  of 
day ,  or  night— Rectify  the  globe  ;  and  bring  the  quadrant 
to  the  given  azimuth  in  the  horizon:  Turn  the  globe ,  till 
the  ftar  come  to  the  fame:  Then  will  the  index  {hew  the  time. 

To  find  the  interval  of  time  between  the  rifings  of  two  Jiars  >  or 
their  culminations.  i°  Raife  the  pole  of  the  globe  fo  many 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
the  place.  20  Bring  the  firft  ftar  to  the  horizon  ;  and  ob- 
ferve  the  time  the  index  points  to.  30  The  fame  do  by  the 
other  ftar.  Then  fubtradfing  the  former  time  from  the 
latter  ;  the  remainder  is  the  interval  between  the  rifings. 
After  the  like  manner  is  the  interval  between  two  culmina¬ 
tions  found  ;  by  bringing  both  ftars  to  the  meridian. 

To  find  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  crepufculum ,  or  twilight.  • — • 
i°  Redtify  the  globe ;  and  fet  the  index  to  the  twelfth  hour  ; 
the  fun’s  place  being  the  meridian.  i°  Note  the  fun’s 
place,  and  turn  the  globe  weftward,  as  alfo  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  till  the  point  oppofite  to  the  fun’s  place  cut  the  qua¬ 
drant  of  altitude  in  the  eighteenth  degree  above  the  horizon. 
The  index  will  ftiew  the  time  when  the  twilight  commences 
in  the  morning.  30  Taking  the  point  oppofite  to  the  fun  ; 
bring  it  to  the  eaftern  hemifphere,  and  turn  it,  till  it  meet 
with  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  eighteenth  degree  :  Then 
will  the  index  (hew  the  time  when  the  twilight  ends.  See 
Crepusculum. 

Terrefirial  Globe,  is  an  artificial  fphere,  on  whofe  furface 
are  delineated  the  principal  places  of  the  earth,  in  their 
proper  fituations,  diftances,  &c.  together  with  the  cir¬ 
cles  imagined  on  the  furface  of  the  terreftrial  fphere.  See 
Earth. 

The  ufe  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  is  to  exhibit  the  feveral 
affections,  and  phaenomena  of  the  different  places  of  the 
earth  depending  on  magnitude,  &c.  in  an  eafy,  obvious 
manner,  without  the  trouble  of  trigonometrical  calculation. 
See  Geography. 

To  conflruft  a  terrefirial  Globe. — The  conftrudtion  of  a  ter¬ 
reftrial  globe,  whether  of  metal,  plaifter,  paper,  &c.  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  a  celeftial.  The  fame  circles  are  delineated 
on  both  :  And  as  for  the  places,  viz.  cities,  towns,  id c. 
they  are  laid  down  from  the  longitudes,  and  latitudes  given  ; 
as  the  ftars  are  from  their  right  afcenfions,  and  declinations. 
Hence,  all  problems  depending  on  the  circles,  may  be  equally 
wrought  on  either  globe  ;  as  the  afcenfions,  defcenfions,  am¬ 
plitudes,  azimuth,  arifings,  fettings,  altitudes,  idc.  of  the 
fun  ;  the  lengths  of  day  and  night  j  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  ;  crepufcula,  idc. 

We  fhall  here,  therefore,  only  give  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
terreftrial  globe. 

Ufe  of  the  terrefirial  Globe. ---To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  any  place  delineated  on  the  globe.  — Bring  the  place  to  the 
graduated  fide  of  the  brafs  meridian  :  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  it  cuts,  is  the  latitude  required  j  and  the  degree  of 


the  aequator  at  the  fame  time  under  the  meridian,  is  the  lon¬ 
gitude  required. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  given ,  to  find  the  place  on  the  Globe. 
—Seek,  in  the  aequator,  the  given  degree  of  longitude,  and 
bring  it  to  the  meridian :  then  count  from  the  equator  on 
the  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude  given,  towards  this  or  t^at 
pole,  as  the  latitude  is  either  north,  or  fouth  :  the  point  un¬ 
der  this  is  the  place  required. 

To  find  the  antiocci ,  perioeci ,  and  antipodes  of  any  place.  — 1°  The 
given  place  being  brought  to  the  meridian ;  count  as  many 
degrees  on  the  meridian  from  the  aequator  towards  the  other 
pole.  The  point  thus  arrived  at,  is  the  place  of  the  antoeci. 
See  Antoeci.  2°  Note  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  over 
the  given  place  and  its  antoeci ;  and  turn  the  globe  till  the 
oppofite  degree  of  the  aequator,  come  under  the  meridian  ; 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  till  the  index,  which  before 
flood  at  twelve,  come  to  the  other  twelve  :  then  will  the 
place  correfponding  to  the  former  degree,  be  the  perioeci  ; 
and  the  latter,  that  of  antipodes.  See  Perioeci,  and  An¬ 
tipodes. 

To  find  what  place  of  the  earth  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  any  time 
affigned. — 1°  Bring  the  fun’s  place  found  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  meridian,  and  the  index  to  the  hour  of  twelve :  noting 
what  point  of  the  meridian  correfponds  thereto.  20  If  the 
given  hour  be  before  noon;  fubtraCl:  it  from  twelve  hours  ; 
and  turn  the  globe  towards  the  weft,  till  the  index  point  at 
the  hours  remaining.  Thus  will  the  place  required  be  under 
the  point  of  the  meridian  before  noted.  30  If  the  hour  be 
after  noon,  turn  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the 
weft,  till  the  index  point  at  the  given  hour  :  thus  again  will 
the  place  required  be  found  under  the  point  of  the  meridian 
before  noted. 

If,  at  the  fame  time,  you  note  all  the  places  which  are  under 
the  fame  half  of  the  meridian  with  the  place  found,  you  will 
have  all  the  places  to  which  the  fun  is  then  in  the  meridian  : 
and  the  oppofite  half  of  the  meridian  will  fhew  all  the  places, 
in  which  it  is  then  midnight. 

A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone ,  to  find  the  two  days  in  the 
year  tvherein  the  fun  is  vertical  in  the  fame.  —  1  °  Bring  the 
given  place  to  the  meridian  ;  and  note  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  correfponding  thereto.  nA  Turn  the  globe  about, 
and  note  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  palling  through  that 
degree.  30  Find  on  what  days  the  fun  is  in  thofe  points  of 
the  ecliptic  :  For  on  thofe  days  he  is  vertical  to  the  given 
place. 

To  find  thofe  places  in  the  torrid  zone  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical 
on  a  given  day .- —Bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the 
meridian  :  then  turning  the  globe  round,  note  all  the  places 
which  pafs  through  that  point  of  the  meridian.  Thofe  are 
the  places  required. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  found  what  people  are  afcii ,  for 
any  given  day.  See  Ascii. 

A  place  being  given  in  the  frigid  zone,  to  find  on  what  days  of  the 
year  the  fun  does  not  rife  ;  and  on  what  days  he  does  not  fet  to 
the  fame.-—\°  Count  as  many  degrees  in  the  meridian  from 
the  aequator  towards  the  pole,  as  is  the  diftance  of  the  given 
place  from  the  pole.  2°  Turning  the  globe  round,  note  all 
the  points  of  the  ecliptic  palling  through  each  point  noted  in 
the  ecliptic  :  by  this  means  you  will  have  the  arches  which 
the  fun  defcribes  while  he  neither  rifes,  nor  fets  ;  and  the 
points  themfelves  give  the  places  of  the  fun,  when  he  neither 
rifes  nor  fets,  at  the  beginning  and  ending.  30  Find  what 
days  of  the  year  the  fun  is  in  thofe  places  :  thefe  are  the 
aniwer  to  the  queftion. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  the  places  wherein  any  given  day  is  of  any 
given  length. ---i°  Bring  the  fun’s  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  hour  of  twelve.  20  Turn 
the  globe ,  till  the  index  point  at  the  hour  of  rifing  or  fetting. 
30  Raife  and  deprefs  the  pole  till  the  fun’s  place  appear  in  tho 
eaftern  or  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon.  Then  will  the  pole 
be  duly  elevated,  and  confequently  the  latitude  given. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  thofe  places  in  the  frigid  zone,  where  the 
Jun  does  not  fet  for  a  given  number  of  days. — 1°  Count  fo 
many  degrees  from  the  next  tropic,  towards  the  equino&ial 
point,  as  there  are  units  in  half  the  number  of  the  given 
days  ;  by  reafon,  the  fun,  in  its  proper  motion,  goes  nearly 
a  degree  every  day.  2°  Bring  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  thus 
found  to  the  meridian  :  its  diftance  from  the  pole  will  be 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  latitude  of  the  places 
required. 

Any  hour  of  the  day,  or  night  being  given,  to  fhew  all  thofe  places 
to  ivhich  the  fun  rifes,  and  fets  ;  where  it  is  noon ,  or  midnight ; 
and  where  day,  or  night. — 1°  Find  what  place  the  fun  is  at 
that  time  vertical  to,  as  already  taught.  20  Let  this  place 
be  brought  to  the  zenith  of  the  wooden  horizon,  i.  e.  elevate 
the  pole  as  the  latitude  of  that  place  requires.  Then  will 
the  places  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  be  thofe  the 
fun  is  fetting  to  ;  and  on  the  weftern  fide,  thofe  he  rifes  to  ; 
thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  have  it 
noon,  and  thofe  under  the  lower,  midnight.  Laftly,  to 
thofe  in  the  upper  hemifphere  it  is  day  ;  and  to  thofe  in  the 
lower  night. 

Hence,  as,  in  the  middle  of  an  eclipfe,  the  moon  is  in  that 

degree 
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degree  of  the  ecliptic  oppofite  to  the  fun's  place ;  by  the  nre- 
fent  problem  it  may  be  fhewn  what  places  of  the  earth  then 
fee  .he  mtddle  of  [he  eclipfer  and  /hat>  the 

uhaLPlT‘  f  te  ,mh  “  p!aM'  e'  Sr-  th’  «  ver- 
!Z  t\  y  dal  °ftheyear'  —  10  Mark  the  planet’s  place  on 
the  globe ,  as  above  taught.  2°  Bring  this  place  to  the  merT 
dian  5  and  note  the  degree  over  it.  3°  Turn  the  globe  round  • 

PJaces  whl^h  Pafs  under  the  point,  are  thofe  required 
Tke  declination  of  afar,  or  any  other  phenomenon  given  •  to  find 
what  parts  of  the  earth  the  fame  is  vertical  to  r«  * 
many  degrees  in  the  meridian,  from  the ZjJ'r  7  7  ** 

pole  as  are  equal  to  the  given  decimating  t0Wards  one 
north  if  the  declination  be  northward  •  ’  and"  tt0War,ds  tbe 
fouth  if  the  declination  be  fouth  Then  7  •  °Wards  the 

the  places  that  pafs  through  the  extremity  of  [\7lxch  in^he 
meridian,  are  the  places  required.  7  be 

To  determine  the  place  of  the  earth  where  anv  fin,  ,, 

Jlial phenomenon,  will  be  vertical  at  a  given  hour  io7]  >v 
the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  fhe  place  ’  fron^h? 
noon  or  midnight  the  hours  are  numbred  V  rI!  ! 

«wel^cI«k!ha^dK  ‘he  “?“■  a"d  fet  ^  Mex  at 

e  ru*“of  ItegMe,  and  brTngu'to  the' meridi'an'  ftihe°ndhe 
will  {hew  the  difference  of  time  between  thP  ’  ir  rndfX 
fun  and  ftar  to  the  meridian  of  the  Xe  n  ,  PPl  °  ‘he 
the  meridian  over  the  place  rftfta  '  f  P°“1' 

thr  ”,T  a"d 

the  index  have'paL  over  the' ttToTl  "ft  ^  f 
culmination  of  the  fun  and  ftar  Ti  Imf  between  ^e 

•  found'  m6ridian  b£fore  0bferVedj  Wil1  ^  P^ceerrequired0,be 

<».*,  phxno- 

place  the  Globe  infuch  manner,  under  am  given  lath,,  J. 
that  the  fun  Jh  all  illuminate  all  thofe  rcfoiJZhich  V 

illumines  on earth  s*  Rea.fy  the ^  ett  e  thelt 
according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  :  bring  the  place  to  thP 
meridian  5  and  fet  the^Ar  north  and  fouth  by  the  compares  • 
thus,  the  globe  having  the  fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
fu"?  as  tbe  earth  has  5  that  part  thereof  will  be^llumined 
^h^h  is  illumined  on  earth.  Hence  alfo  theglobe  being  fi  "ate 
in  the  fame  manner  when  the  moon  fhines,  it  will  fhei  what 
parts  are  then  illumined  by  the  moon. 

And,  in  the  like  manner,  may  we  find  where  the  fun  and 
_moon  rife,  and  fet  at  any  given  time. 

To  fnd  the  di/lance  of  two  places  on  the  Gloke  —  Take  the 
given  places  in  the  compaffes  ;  and  apply  them  to  the  *qua- 
tor.  The  degrees  they  there  fubtend,  being  reduced  into 

1  Ti'vrv  °r  ^  lkC’  §1VC  the  diftances  squired.  See 

Degree,  Mile,  & c.  1 

The  fame  may  be  done,  and  more  commodioufly,  by  laving 

the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  an  altitude  over  the  two 

places  ;  and  noting  the  degrees  intercepted. 

Dialling  Globe,  fee  thearticleDiALLiNc.’ 

GLOBULAR  Chart,  a  reprefentation  off  the  furface,  or 

fome  part  of  the  furface,  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  upon  a 

plane  3  wherein  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  nearly 

concentnc  5  the  meridians,  curves  bending  towards  the  poles 

and  the  rhumb-lines  alfo  curves.  See  C  h  a  r  t,  and  Pro 

JECTION. 

The  merits  of  this  chart  cenfifts  in  this,  that  the  diftances 
between  places  upon  the  fame  rhumb,  are  all  meafured  by 
the  fame  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  diftance  of  any  two 

^CeS7l  uarCa  °fua  SreatcircIe>  ^  nearly  reprefented  in 
this  chart  by  a  ftra.ght  line.  -  Hence,  land  maps  made  ac- 
cording  to  this  projection,  would  indifputably  have  great  ad¬ 
vantages  above  thofe  made  any  other  way.  See  M  a  p. 

But  for  fea  charts,  and  the  ufes  of  navigation,  it  is  yet  contro¬ 
verted,  whether  the  globular  chart  be  preferable  to  mercator’s 
where  the  meridians,  parallels,  and  particularly  the  rhumb¬ 
lines,  are  all  ftraight  lines  3  inafmuch  as  ftraight  lines  are 
found  more  eafy  to  draw,  and  manage  than  curves,  efpecially 
fuch  as  the  rhumblines  on  the  globular  chartaxe.  See  Mer 
cator,  Rhumb,  &c.—‘ This  projection  is  not  new,  though 
not  much  taken  notice  of  till  of  late.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pf0- 
lemy,  in  his  Geography  3  as  alfo  by  Blundeville  in  his  Exercifes. 
Globular  Jailing  ;  fee  great  circle  Sailing. 

®  *TLoEULUs>  a  little  globe  ^  otherwife  called 

a  fpherule ,  See  Globe. 

Thus  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  are  called  globules  of 
/  the  blood,  on  account  of  their  rednefs,  and  fmalhiefs  See 

'  Cruor. 

,  Themicrofcope  discovers  the  blood  to  confift  of  red,  lobular 
particles,  fwimming  in  a  limpid,  tranfparent  water,  or 

1 _ fefum  3  and  thefe,  when  at  a  due  difiance,  may  be  difeerned 

.  to  attrad  each  other,  and  unite  into  larger  globules,  like  the 
fpheres  of  quick-filver.  See  B  l  o  o  d. 

-,the  ?a?e!ianS  Ca]1  ,tbe  particles  broken  off  the  matter  of 

•  their  nrlt  element,  globules  of  the  fecond  element.  See  Ele- 

*  me  nt,  Cartesian,  &V. 

GLOBULUS  A^/,  is  ufed  for  the  lower  flexible,  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  nofe.  See  Nose. 
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GLORIA  patri,  in  the  liturgy,  a  formula  of  words  repeated  at 
the  end  of  each  pfalm,  and  011  other  occafions,  to  give  glory  to 
t  e  10  y  trinity  3  called  alfo  doxology.  See  Doxology. 
t  IS  thus  denominated,  becaufe  beginning  in  the  Larin  office 
p'  '  l,  '"gifs  gloria  patri,  <j.  d.  glory  be  to  the  fat  her,  &c, 
f?Pe  yj,mafus  «  commonly  held  to  have  full  ordered  the 
“>’°r  rathcr  ringing  the  gloria  patri  at  the  ends  of 
pialms.  Baronins,  indeed,  will  have  it  to  have  been  ufed  in 

have  IZ  thegP°‘lles:  ule,  then,  he  allows  to 

ti  I  after  r°r%  Cfe;-  3nd  that  i(  dld  b«ome  popuiar 
ttli  after  the  t tie  of  anamfm,  when  it  was  made  a  kind 
of  lymbol  of  orthodoxy. 

^fi‘‘htwZ0f  ‘he  cfou"cil  of  held  in  523,  de- 

“Tn’.he  Ibo  |h  Tv  the  p0pe  fta11  a,ways  be  reilearfed 
tt  1  .  r5,es  0  rance,  and  after  the  gloria  patri,  fhall 

<«  A  ft la  f/  “  t,rincipi°'  as  is  done  «  Rome,  in 

“  fonof  r?f'bTvT“nt  thehereti“>  who  fay  that  the 
Ion  of  God  had  his  beginning  in  time.”  Fleury- 

divin/r  : ’  ”  eXCl'f,S'  -S  aif°-a  kind  of  bymn  rehearfed  in 
drnne  ferv.ee  ;  beginning  with  the  words  gloria  m  excel/, s 

’  !"  «rrapax  homtmbus,  &c.  Glory  be  to  God  on  hi«h 

on  earth  peace,  &c.  0  ’ 

GLOSS*,  Gloss  a,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  any  au- 

nXr0e^amhlSfenfe  morefulIy5  andat  large  3  whether 
mjhe  fame  language,  or  any  other.  See  Comment  ary. 

rhe  word,  according  to  fome,  comes  from  the  Greek 

0ffiCe.of  a/¥  be-g  to  explain  the 
der L  e  1  f  [hertonSue  13  to  dilcover  the  mind.  Others 
the  la  frT  thC  LatIn  gl°S’  3  flfter->n-Lvv  ,•  which  amona 

wcUX?,o~— dS  f0rma:  th'^  -S 

™lumees  °r  °n  t,K 

menr^L?  tT' In?  fay  proverbially  of  an  ill  com- 
mem,  that  it  IS  glofe  d  Orleans,  plus  cbfcure  que  l,  texte. 

loss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  literal  tranflation  5  or  an  interore- 
rTrfATsof  a,,0th“  word  forward.  PSee 

p  oXThcZ6,  “ai^;1  pszfir the  underfandi"s 

tr0t  w te?;  f  • 

GLOSSARY,  Glossarium,  a  kind  of  dictionary  for  ex 

paining  the  oblcure,  antient,  and  barbarous  wor*  and 

phrafes  of  an  altered,  corrupted  or  refined  language’  See 
IJictionary,  &  dce.  bee 

Spelman’s  glojjary,  intituled  Archaiologicum ,  is  an  excellent 
work  3  though  that  author  did  not  beein  to  fti.dt,  ; ,  n  ‘ 
till  fifty  years  of  age.-M.  duCsn^Ldn  ^  ^S 
volumes,  and  his  Greek  glojfary  in°  two  volumes  fo H„  l  ! 
Sl'h  tf1,0rman“s>  ful1  uncommon  erudition  i! 

GLOSSOCOvinN*^'3’  °n  the  ,aws  of  Char|emaign,  &c 
GLOSSOCOMON*,  TAuasoMucy,  a  chirurgeon’s  infirument 

anuently  ufed  m  fetting  broken, and  dillocated  thigS  aSS  r 

alfo  in  extending  thofe  which  remain  too  fltort  after  fet, int’ 
bee  Lux  a  tion,  &c.  netting. 

*  mhI“rr°fthe  Gret  yKr*'-  ,»a 

hauSs,'0^11"1'  b0X’  'Vh“ei"  A%P"rr<heSnofffiS 

r  1  d  q  whef  5,  and  towards  the  top  are  two  pullies  on  each 
ide  Seveiai  thongs  of  leather  are  tied  both  above  and  be 
low  the  fra<»ured  place.  Thofe  below  are  fattened  7  u 
axis  of  the  wheel,  which  they  are  near  •  Thofe  7  d  the 
the  pullies  to  come  to  the  axfs,  whfch  'ti  e  te  ^kZ  ? 
tened  to  3  fo  that  the  fame  turning  of  the  wheel  I  d  f^ 
the  part  of  the  leg,  or  thigh,  which  is  above  the^ fraflur^^^ 
wards  3  and  that  below,  downwards.  *  UP~ 

G  los  so  co mon,  in  mechanics,  is  a  name  £iven  bv  R 
to  a  machine  compofed  of  divers  dented  wheels6  w ^1^'° 
ferving  to  raife  huge  burdens  ’  h  pinions  i 

GLOSSOPETRA,  or  Glottopetra  • 

mty  a  kind  of  fton’e  in  foi 

monly  found  tn  the  tfiand  of  Malta,  and  divets  ®the'r 

“t  origin  of  thefe 

Wormius,  dijfert,  de  gloffopetra-  and  R El  TTTj  °!‘ 
Lunebergenftbtis,  treat  ot  them  at  large  L'  C  ’1US  1 1  °JT°P‘tns 
The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  thev  * 

petrified  3  and  hence  their  name  which  °f  ferp^ts 

?Aaa,a,  tongue,  and  orslga,  ttone.— Hence  alfo  theXvX  °f 
diuonary  virtue  in  curing  the  bites  of  ferpents  ^  tfa' 

The  people  relate  that  fince  the  viper  which  hv  cv  n  , 

without  doing  him  any  harm  all  riG  r  C1rblt 
Malta  have  hfd  the  fame  vMu’e  and  (h  , TVl the  ifl“d  of 
tongues  of  thofe  formerly  dead’  -  But  are  lhe 

which  the  foie  figure  of  the  e'htTo  ,  T  "  palf“ble  fabl'*, 
nothing  of  the  figure  of  f  refute  ;  they  having 

big.  fee  Petr  ‘  bdlda  'ba'  'bey  are  .of 

"left  afiand  f  is  lhat  are  the  teeth 

petrified:  ti VfAf  w,““  ' °f  and  fince 


Some 
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<j.me  the  very  kind  of  fi(h  ;  and  take  it  to  be  that 

whTch  Thelptaftus,  and  the  Greek  writers  call 

Ca^eraHus^cannot^e'ffuIde  himfelf  that  the  gUfipttr*  found 

^  Ensland  Maltafand  a-round  Montpelier,  were  ever  the 
tppth  of  a  fea-dog,  or  any  other  fifh.  —  The  chief  difficulty, 
le  fuggefts,  is  the  fmall  quantity  of  volatile  fait  and  oil  they 
afforcPby  filiation.  To  which  Dr.  Woodward  anfwers, 
in  defence  of  the  common  fyftem,  that  having  laid  fo  Ion 
buried  under  ground,  ’tis  no  wonder  they  fhould  have  lof 
the  beft  part  of  their  volatile  principles  —  It  is  certain  that 
human  bones,  and  fkulls  long  interred,  do  not  afford  near 
the  quantity  of  thofe  principles,  as  they  would  have  done  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  perfon’s  death.  #  .  „ 

Another  fcruple  propofed  by  Camerarius  is,  that  the  glojjo- 
tetrx,  when  expofed  to  the  naked  fire,  turn  to  a  coal,  and 
not  to  a  calx  ;  contrary  to  what  is  afferted  by  Fabius  Colurn- 
na.  —  Dr.  Woodward  anfwers,  that  it  is  likely  enough  the 
glofepetra,  in  burning,  may  affume  the  form  of  coal,  be¬ 
fore  it  arrive  at  that  of  a  calx.  .  . 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  a  cleft,  or  chime  in  the  larynx, 
ferving  for  the  formation  of  the  voice.  See  L  A  R  y  n  x . 

The  glottis  is  in  form  of  a  little  tongue  3  whence  its  name, 
from  y\uTTa,  tongue. — For  the  fame  reafon  the  Latins  call  it 

lingula ,  i.  e.  a  little  tongue.  . 

Through  this  chink  the  air  defeends,  and  afeends  in  refpiring, 
fpeaking,  finging,  Qyc.  It  has  an  apparatus  of  mufcles,  where¬ 
by  we  contrail:  and  enlarge  it  3  and  hence  all  the  vaiiety  o 
tones  of  the  voice.  See  Voice. 

The  glottis  is  covered  and  defended  with  a  thin,  foft  cartilage 
called  the  epiglottis.  See  Epiglottis. 

Glottopetra,  fee  the  article  Glossop  etra. 

GLOVE,  Chirotheca ,  a  habit,  or  covering  for  the  hand, 
and  wrift 5  ufed  both  for  warmth,  decency,  and  as  a  fhelter 
from  the  weather.  See  Hand. 

Gloves ,  are  diflinguifhed,  with  refpe£l  to  commerce,  into  lea¬ 
thern  gloves,  filk  gloves,  thread  gloves,  cotton  gloves,  worfted 
gloves ,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  gloves  of  velvet,  fattin,  taffaty,  &c.  leather 
gloves  are  made  of  fhammy,  kid,  lamb,  doe,  elk,  buff,  &c. 
There  are  alfo  perfumed  gloves  3  wafhed,  glazed,  waxed 
gloves  5  white,  black,  fnuff-colour,  Gf c.  gloves ;  fingle,  lined, 
top’d,  laced,  fringed  with  gold,  filver,  filk,  fur,  iff c. 

It  is  a  proverb,  that  for  a  glove  to  be  good,  and  well  made, 
three  kingdoms  muff  contribute  to  it :  Spain,  to  drefs  the 
leather  3  France,  to  cut  it  3  and  England,  to  lew  it.  But, 
of  late,  the  French  feem  to  have  appropriated  the  funilions 
of  the  other  two  3  the  gloves  of  the  French  manufa&ure  being 
now  laid  to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  dreffing  and  lew- 
ing,  as  much  as  of  cutting. 

To  throw  the  Glove,  was  a  pra£tice  or  ceremony  very  ufual 
among  our  forefathers 3  being  the  challenge,  whereby  another 
was  defied  to  fingle  combat.  —  It  is  ftill  retained  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  our  kings  ;  when  the  king’s  champion  calls  his 
glove  in  Wellminfter-hall.  See  Champion. 

Favyn  fuppofes  the  cuftom  to  have  arofe  from  the  eaftern 
nations,  who  in  all  their  fales,  and  deliveries  of  lands,  goods, 
&c.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their  glove  by  way  of  livery, 
or  inveftiture.  To  this  effe£l  he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where 
the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  calls  glove,  what  the  common  ver- 
fion  renders  by  Jhoe.  He  adds,  that  the  Rabbins  interpret  by 
glove,  thatpaffage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  in  Idumeeam  extendam 
calceamentum  meum ,  over  Edom  will  I  call  out  my  fhoe. 
Accordingly,  among  ds,  he  who  took  up  th t  glove,  declared 
thereby  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  3  and  as  a  part  of  the 
ceremony,  continues  Favyn,  took  the  glove  off  his  own  right- 
hand,  and  caff  it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
challenger.  This  had  the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  on 
each  fide,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which  fhould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king,  parliament,  or  judges.  See  Gage, 
and  Gant  let. 

The  fame  author  afferts,  that  the  cuflom  which  Hill  obtains 
of  bleffing gloves  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France,  is 
a  remain  of  the  eaftern  pra&ice  of  giving  poffeffion,  with  the 
glove ,  1.  xvi.  p.  1017,  & c. 

Antiently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear  gloves  on  the 
bench.  And  at  prefent  in  the  flables  of  moll  princes, 
it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling  off  the  gloves. 

GLUE,  Gluten,  a  vifeid,  tenacious  matter  ferving  as 
a  cement  to  bind,  or  connect  divers  things  together.  See 
Cament. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  glues  made  ufe  of  in  the  divers 
arts  3  as  the  common  glue  5  glove  glue  3  parchment  glue  But 
the  two  laft  are  more  properly  called  fize. 

The  common  or Jirong  Glue  is  a  commodity  ufed  by  nume¬ 
rous  kinds  of  artificers  3  as  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  cafe- 
makers,  hatters,  book-binders,  lAc.  And  the  confumption 
thereof  is  very  confiderable.  The  beft  is  that  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  fquare  pieces,  of  a  ruddy,  brown  colour.  Flanders 
glue  is  held  the  next  after  the  Englifh. 

Glue  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  all  kinds  of  beads,  as  oxen,  cows, 
calves,  fheep,  lAc.  The  older  the  bead  is,  the  better  is  the 
glue  that  is  made  of  its  hide.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  they  ufe  whole 
fkins  for  thispurpofe  3  thofe  being  capable  of  being  applied  to 


better  purpofe  :  But  they  make  ufe  of  the  fhavings,  parings, 
oj-  feraps  thereof :  fometimes  they  make  it  of  the  feet,  finews, 
nerves,  &c.  of  beafts. 

That  made  of  whole  fkins  is  the  beft  3  and  that  of  finews, 
&c.  the  worft:  and  hence  chiefly  arifes  the  difference  of 
glues  3  and  the  advantage  of  the  Englifh  and  Ylcmifa  glues  ; 
for,  as  our  tanners  generally  make  the  glue  themfelves  3  they 
are  not  fparing  of  the  parings  of  the  fkins,  which  they  never 
fell:  whereas,  in  France,  &c.  the gluemakers  being  a  peculiar 
kind  of  manufacturers,  and  having  no  parings  but  what 
they  buy,  make  ufe  chiefly  of  finews,  feet,  &c. 

Method  of  making  Glue.  •  To  make  glue  of  parings,  they 
firft  fteep  them  two  or  three  days  in  water  3  then  wafhing 
them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  thick 
gelly.  This  done,  they  pafs  the  gelly,  while  yet  hot, 
through  ofier  bafkets,  to  feparate  from  it  any  impurities; 
and  in  order  to  purify  it  ftill  further,  they  let  it  reft  fome 
time.  When  the  ordures,  or  foreign  matters  are  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  3  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  fecond 
time. 

This  done,  they  pour  it  into  flat  frames,  or  moulds  3  whence 
it  is  taken  out,  when  pretty  hard  and  folid,  and  cut  into 
fquare  pieces,  or  cakes.  Nothing  now  remains,  but  to  dry 
it  in  the  wind,  on  a  fort  of  coarfe  net,  and  afterwards  to 
firing  it,  to  finifh  the  drying. 

The  glue  made  of  feet,  finews,  &c.  is  managed  after  the 
fame  manner  5  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  bone 
and  fcour  the  feet,  and  don’t  lay  them  to  fteep. 

The  beft  glue  is  that  which  is  oldeft :  the  fureft  teft  of  good- 
nefs  is  to  lay  a  piece  to  fteep  three  or  four  days  in  water  3  if 
it  fwell  confiderably  without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  re¬ 
fume  its  former  drynefs,  it  is  excellent. 

Fiji)  G  lue,  is  a  fort  of  glue  made  of  nervous  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  parts  of  a  large  fifh,  found  chiefly  in  the  Ruffian  feas. 
The  parts  being  boiled,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  that 
vifeid  matter  found  on  the  fkins  of  codfifh.  When  boiled 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  gelly,  they  fpread  in  on  a  leaf  of 
paper,  and  form  it  into  cakes  3  in  which  ftate  it  is  fent  to  us. 
Fijh  glue  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  and  divers 
other  arts  3  where  it  is  better  known  under  the  names  of 
ifing-glafs  and  ichthyocolla.  See  Ichthy  ocolla. 

G  L  U  T  iE  U  S,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  common  to  three  muf¬ 
cles,  whofe  office  is  to  extend  the  thigh. — The  firft, 

Glutjeus  major,  or  th  egreater,  arifes  femicircularly  from  the 
os  coccygis,  the  fpines  of  the  facrum,  the  fpine  of  the  ilium, 
and  a  llrong  ligament  which  runs  between  the  facrum,  and 
tubercle  of  the  ifehium  3  and  defending,  is  inferted  into  the 
linea  afpera,  four  fingers  breadth  below  the  great  trochanter. 
— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  51.  fig.  6.  n.  33. 

Glutaus  tnedius ,  or  the  middle  one,  called  minor ,  or  lefs, 
arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  under  the  former,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  external  part  of  the  great  tro¬ 
chanter. — See  Tab.  Anat.  {fiHyo\.)fig.  1.  n.  50.  fig.  2.  n.  33. 
fig-  6-  n.  fig.  7.  n.  13. 

Giutacs  minimus ,  or  leafi,  arifes  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
external  fide  of  the  ilium,  under  the  former,  and  is  inferted 
at  the  fuperior  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  — ’See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  7.  «.  2. 

GLUT1NATIVE,  Agglutinative,  or  Conglu- 
TiNATiVE,  in  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  See  Cong luti- 
native. 

GLYCONIAN,  Glyconius,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  po¬ 
etry. —  A  Glyconian  verfe  is  that  confifting  of  two  feet  and  a 
fyllable.  At  leaft  this  isScalligar’s  fentiment,  who  adds,  that 
the  Glyconian  verfe  was  alfo  called  the  Euripidean  verfe.  See 
Verse, 

Others  hold  that  the  Glyconian  verfe  confifted  of  three  feet  ; 
a  fpondee,  and  two  dadtyls  3  or  rather,  a  fpondee,  choriam- 
bus,  and  an  iambus,  or  apyrrhic  3  which  opinion  is  the  moft 
followed. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  cypri,  is  a  Glyconian  verfe. 

GLY  CYRRHIZA,  in  medicine,  liquorice.  SeeLiQjJORicE. 

GLYPH  E*,  or  G  l  Y  p  H  1  s,  in  fculpture  and  architedlure,  a 
general  name  for  any  cavity,  or  canal,  whether  round,  or 
terminating  in  an  angle  3  ufed  as  an  ornament,  in  any  part. — ■ 
See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  28.  lit.  x,  x. 

*  The  Greek  word  is,  ytotpti,  which  literally  fignifies  graving, 
nitching. 

TKv<pu  is  properly  a  nitch,  or  indenture  made  in  graving  ; 
or  more  properly,  the  notch  in  the  head  of  an  arrow,  over 
which  the  firing  goes.  See  T  R  1  G  l  y  p  h. 

GLYSTER  3  fee  the  article  Clyster. 

GNOMES,  GNOMi,a  name  which  the  cabbalifts  give  to  cer¬ 
tain  invifible  people,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  inhabit  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  fill  it  to  the  centre. 

They  are  reprefented  as  very  fmall  of  ftature,  tradlable,  and 
friendly  to  men  3  and  are  made  the  guardians  of  mines,  quar¬ 
ries,  hidden  treafures,  tzte.  — Vigenere  calls  them  gnomons. — 

;  The  females  of  this  fpecies  are  called gnomides. 

Vigneul  deMarville  in  his  Melang.  de  Hifiorie& dcLiterature , 
t.  1.  p.  100.  gives  a  relation  of  a  conference  with  aphilofopber 
of  this  clafs,  who  held  that  an  infinity  of  fpirits  inhabited 
each  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  falamanders ,  fylphs ,  oudtns ,  and 

gnomes 
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gnomes  ,  that  the  gnomes  are  employed  in  working,  or  a&ua- 
ung  5?  machines  of  brutes  upon  earth. 

He  added  that  fome  philofophers  of  that  feft,  held  that  thefe 
Ipirits  were  of  two  fexes,  for  the  two  fexes  of  beads,  or 
moving  machines  ;  that  they  were  even  more  or  lefs  perfedt 
as  t  e  brutes  were  ;  and  that  there  Was  an  infinite  number  of 
exceedingly  fmall  ones,  to  adluate  the  infinite  number  of  in- 
letts,  and  animalcula,  both  thofe  that  are  vifible,  and  thofe 
which  are  too  fmall  to  come  under  our  fenfes  ;  that  all  thefe 
\nrge?eral  §overn  their  refpeaive  machines  according 
neraLnfP°wl0nK0f  thu  pa?’  °r  orSans’  the  humours,  tem- 

SSSSr*  thf  do  not  hy  hold  of  a11  machines  in¬ 
differently,  but  of  thofe  fuited  to  their  own  charafter,  ele- 

thati  a  hauShty  one>  for  inftance,  feizes  a  Spanifh 
gennet  ,  a  cruel  one,  a  tyger,  &c. 

*nZr\TV6>^’  OT  Chria,  is  alfo  u fed  for  a  fhort,  pithy, 
and  fententious  obfervation,  reflexion,  or  the  like  ;  worthy 
to  be  treafured  up,  and  remembred.  See  Sentence  A- 

POPHTH3GM,  , 

that^  Juvenal”  Orandum  ef  ut  fit  mens  fana  in  cor- 
porejano 1  he  writers  of  rhetorics  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  of 
gnomes,  according  as  they  turnon  words,  on  adlions,  or  both  ; 
GNO°MnM*S  ^bcmverbal,  adlive,  and  mixed  gnomes,  or  chrice. 

J  m  dZalling’  is  the  %le>  Pin>  or  cock  of  a 
*Vr  Ule  Ihad9w  whereof  pointeth  out  the  hour.  See  Dial. 
the  word  is  Greek,  yva>(M>v,  which  liceially  imports  iome- 
what  that  makes  a  thing  known  ;  by  reafon  the  ftyle.  or  pin. 
indicates  or  makes  th#  hour,  &c.  known. 

The  gnomon  of  every  dial  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  axis  of 
trie  world;  and  therefore  the  two  ends  or  extremities  thereof, 
mud  directly  anfwer  to  the  north,  and  fouth  poles.  See 
Meridian.  r 

Gnomon  in  geometry.  If  a  parallelogram  be  divided  into 
tour  lefier  ones,  by  two  lines  interfe&ing  each  other  ;  and 
one  of  thefe  parallelograms  be  retrenched,  or  taken  away  ; 
the  other  three  will  make  a  gnomon ,  ordinarily  called  a  fquare. 
See  Square. 

Or,  a  gnomon,  in  a  parallelogram,  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
figure  formed  of  the  two  complements,  together  with  either 
of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter.  Thus  in  the 
parallelogram  A  B  Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  c.  the  gnomon  is 
M-t-xH-z+N  ;  or  M+N-+-X-4-Z. 

Gnomon,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  an  inftrument,  or  apparatus 
for  meafuring  the  meridian  altitudes  and  declinations  of  the 
fun,  and  dars.  See  Meridian  altitude. 

Thofe  converfant  in  obfervations,  prefer  the  gnomon ,  by  fome 
called  the  ajlronomical  gnomon ,  to  the  fmaller  quadrants,  both 
as  more  accurate,  eafier  made,  and  more  eaflly  applied.  See 
Quadrant,  6fc. 

Accordingly,  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  made  ufe  of 
gnomons,  for  the  making  of  their  more  conflderable  obfer- 
vations.  Ulugh  Beigh,  king  of  Parthia,  &c.  ufed  a  gnomon, 
in  the  year  1437,  which  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  Roman 
feet  high  :  that  eredled  by  Ignatius  Dantes  in  the  church  of 
St.  Petronius  at  Boulogna,  in  the  year  1576,  was  fixty 
feven  feet  high  :  M.  Caflini  eredted  another  twenty  foot 
high,  in  the  fame  church,  in  the  year  1655.  See  Sol¬ 
stice. 

To  ere 51  an  ajlronomical  Gnomon,  and  obferve  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  fun  by  the  fame.  —  Eredl  a  perpendicular  flyle, 
of  a  conflderable  height,  on  the  meridian  line  :  Note  the 
point  where  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  terminates  when  pro¬ 
jected  along  the  meridian  line  :  meafure  the  diftance  of  that 
extreme  from  the  gnomon ,  i.  e.  the  length  of  the  fhadow. 
Thus  having  the  height  of  the  gnomon ,  and  the  length  of 
the  fhadow  ;  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  is  eaflly 
found. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  T  S  {Tab.  Opticks  fig.  13.)  the  gnomon,  and 
T  V,  the  length  of  the  fhadow.  Here,  on  the  redtangled 
triangle  S  T  V,  having  the  two  fides  T  V  and  T  S  ;  the 
angle  V,  which  is  the  quantity  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  is  found 
out  by  this  analogy  :  as  the  length  of  the  fhadow  T  V  :  is  to 
the  altitude  of  the  gnomon  T  S  : :  fo  is  the  whole  fine  :  to  the 
tangent  of  the  fun’s  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

Or,  more  accurately,  thus — Make  a  circular  perforation  in  a 
brafs  plate,  to  tranfmit  enough  of  the  fun’s  rays  to  exhibit 
his  image  on  the  floor  :  fix  it  parallel  to  the  horizon  in  a  high 
place,  proper  for  obfervation  :  let  fall  a  line  and  plummet, 
wherewith  to  meafure  the  height  of  the  perforation  from  the 
floor.  Take  care  the  floor  be  perfectly  level,  and  exactly 
horizontal ;  and  let  it  be  whitened  over,  to  exhibit  the  fun 
more  diftindtly.  Draw  a  meridian  line  thereon,  palling 
through  the  foot  of  the  gnomon,  j.  e.  through  the  point  the 
plummet  points  out  :  note  the  extreme  points  of  the  fun’s 
diameter  on  the  meridian  line  K  and  I,  and  from  each  fub- 
tradt  a  right  line  equal  to  the  femi-diameter  of  the  aperture, 
viz.  K  H.  Tab.  Ajlron.  fig.  57.  on  one  fide,  and  L  I  on 
the  other.  Then  will  H  L  be  the  image  of  the  fun’s  dia¬ 
meter,  which  biffedled  in  B,  gives  the  point  on  which  the 
■rays  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

Now,  having  given  the  right  line  A  B,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  gnomon,  with  the,  angle  A,  which  is  right  ;  the  angle 
A  B  G,  or  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  fun’s  centre,  is  eaflly 
found  :  for  afliiming  one  of  the  given  fides  A  B  for  radius : 
VolL  LXXI. 
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,  1  t  %  •  • 

A  G  will  be  the  tangent  df  the  oppofite  angle  $.  Then  fay; 
as  one  leg,  A  B :  is  to  the  other  AG::  fo  is  the  whole 
fine  :  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  B. 

GNOMONIC  column.  See  the  Article  Column. 
Gnomonic  polyhedron.  See  the  Article  Polyhedron. 
GNOMONICA,  TvujuovtKti  or  Gnomonicks,  the  art  of 
dialling  ;  or  of  drawing  fun  and  moon  dials,  &c.  on  any 
given  plane.  See  Dial,  and  Dialling. 

It  is  thus  called,  as  it  thews  how  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
day,  OV.  by  the  fhadow  of  a  gnomon,  or  flyle.  See  Gno¬ 
mon,  Shadow,  &c. 

GNOSIMACHI  *  ah  antient  fedt  in  religion,  whole  diftin- 
guifhing  charadter  was,  that  they  were  profeffed  enemies  of  all 
fludied  knowledge  in  divinity.  See  Gnosticks. 

The  word  is  Greek,  yvariucty©-,  q .  d.  an  enemy  of  wifdom, 
or  knowledge. 

Damafcenus  fays  that  they  were  perfectly  averfe  to  all  the 
gnofes  of  chriftianity;  i.  e.  or  to  all  the  fcienCe,  or  technical 
knowledge  thereof.  They  held  it  an  ufelefs  labour  to  fee k 
for  gnofes  in  the  holy  feriptures  ;  that  God  requires  nothing 
of  Men  but  good  works ;  that  it  were,  therefore,  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  walk  with  more  fimplicity,  and  riot  to  be  f©  follicitous 
about  the  dogmata  of  the  gnoftic  life. 

Some  authors  take  the  word  gnofis  to  have  a  further  meaning, 
and  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  chrlftianity,  it  fignified  much  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  fpirituality ,  and  the  gnojlic  life, 
Dftjsvju)  or  facer —  In  which  fenfe  the  gnofmachi  muft  have 
been  fuch  as  were  enemies  of  the  fpiritual  life ;  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  doing  of  good  works  in  all  fimplicity  5  and 
blamed  fuch  as  aimed  to  render  themfelves  more  perfedl  by 
meditation,  a  deeper  knowledge  and  infight  into  the  dodlrines 
and  myfieries  of  religion,  and  the  fublimer,  and  more  ab- 
ft  railed  exercifes.  See  Mystic,  &c. 

GNOSTICKS  *,  antient  hereticks,  famous  from  the  firft 
rife  of  chriftianity  j  principally  in  the  eaft.  See  He  re¬ 
tick. 

*  Tne  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gnoficus,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  yvu&K©-  knowing,  learned,  witty,  enlightened,  fpi- 
ritual ;  of  ytvuffKio,  I  know. 

The  name  gnojlic  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  fed,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  Perfons  who  had  the  true  knowledge  of  chri- 
ftianity.  Accordingly,  they  looked  on  all  other  chriftians 
as  Ample,  ignorant,  and  barbarous  perfons,  who  explained 
and  interpreted  the  facred  writings  in  a  too  low,  literal  and 
unedyfying  fignification. 

At  firft,  the  gnojlicks  were  only  the  philofophers,  and  wits  of 
thofe  times;  who  formed  themfelves  a  peculiar  fyftem  of 
theology,  agreeable  to  the  phildfophy  of  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato  ;  to  which  they  accommodated  all  their  interpretations 
of  feripture.  But 

Gnosticks,  afterwards’  became  a  gOnerical  name,  compre¬ 
hending  divers  feds,  and  parties  of  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the 
firft  centuries ;  and  who  though  they  differed  among  them- 
felves  as  to  circumftances,  yet  all  agreed  in  fome  common 
principles.  —  Such  were  the  Valeritinians,  Simonians,  Car- 
pocratians,  Nicolaitans,  Cr V;  See  Simonians,  &V. 

Gnosticks  was  fometimes  alfo  more  peculiarly  attributed  to 
the  fucceflors  of  the  firft  Nicolaitans,  and  Carpocratians,  in 
the  fecond  century,  upon  their  laying  afide  the  names  of  the 
firft  authors.  See  Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans 

&c.  * 

Such  as  would  be  thorougly  acquainted  with  all  their  doc¬ 
trines,  reveries,  and  vifions,  may  confult  St.  Iremeus  Ter- 
tullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  St.  Ephiphanius* 
particularly  the  firft  of  thefe  writers  j  who  relates  their  fen* 
timents  at  large,  and  confutes  them  at  the  fame  time  :  indeed' 
he  dwells  more  exprefly  on  the  Valentinians,  than  on  an^ 
other  fort  of  gnojlicks :  but  he  Ihews  the  general  principles 
whereon  all  their  miftaken  opinions  were  founded,  and  the 
method  they  followed  in  explaining  feripture; 

He  accufes  them  with  introducing  into  Religion  Certain  vaiii 
and  ridiculous  genealogies,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  divine  proceffions 
or  emanations ;  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  in  their 
own  imagination.  See  ./Eon. 

In  effea,  the  gnoficks  confefled  that  thefe  sons,  of  emana¬ 
tions,  were  no  where  exprefly  delivered  in  the  facred  writings - 
but  infilled  at  the  fame  time,  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  intimated 
them  in  parables,  to  fuch  as  could  underftand  him 
■They  built  their  theoJogy  not  only  on  the  gofpels,  and  the 
epntles  of  St  Paul ;  but  alfo  on  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  the 
prophets.  Thefe  laft  laws  were  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  them 
on  account  of  the  allegories,  and  allufions  they  abound 
withal ;  which  are  capable  of  different  interpretations 
They  fet  a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of 
St.John;  where  they  fancied  they  faw  a  great  deal  of  their 
sons,  or  emanations  under  the  word,  the  life,  the  light,  &c. 
They  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of  beings;  viz 

Ipirkual0"  matem  ^  ^  anImal  *  ^  Pneu™tic>  ™ 

On  the  like  principle  they  alfo  diftinguifhed  three  forts  of 
men  ,  material,  animal,  and  fpiritual.  — The  firft,  who  were 
material,  and  incapable  of  knowlege,  inevitably  perifhed 
both  foul  and  body  :  the  third,  fuch  as  the  gnoficks  them¬ 
felves  pretended  to  be,  were  all  certainly  faved :  the  pfyehic 
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br  animal,  who  were  the  middle  between  the.  other  two, 
were  capable  either  of  being  faved,  or  damned,  according  to 
their  good,  or  evil  actions. 

The  appellation  Gnostic  fometimes  alfo  occurs  in  a  good  fenfe, 
in  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writers,  and  particularly  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the  perfon  of  his  gnojlic ,  defcribes 
the  characters  and  qualities  of  a  perfedl  chriftian.  —  This 
point  he  labours  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Stromata ,  where 
he  fhevvs  that  none  but  the  gnojiic ,  or  learned  perfon,  has  any 
true  religion.  He  affirms,  that  were  it  poffible  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  to  be  feparated  from  eternal  falvation  ;  the 
gnojiic  would  make  no  fcruple  to  chufe  the  knowledge  :  and 
that  if  God  fhould  promife  him  impunity  in  doing  of  any 
thing  he  has  once  fpoken  againft,  or  offer  him  heaven  on 
thofe  terms,  he  would  never  alter  a  whit  of  his  meafures. 

In  this  fenfe,  that  father  ufes  gnojiic ks ,  in  oppofition  to  the 
heretics  of  the  fame  name  ;  affirming  that  the  true  gnojiic 
is  grown  old  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  feripture  ;  and  that  he 
preferves  the  orthodox  dodlrine  of  the  apoftles,  and  the 
church  :  whereas  the  falfe  gnojiic  abandons  all  the  apoftolical 
traditions,  as  imagining  himfelf  wifer  than  the  apoftles. 

At  length  the  name  gnojiic ,  which  originally  was  the  moft 
glorious,  became  infamous,  by  the  idle  opinions,  and  diffo- 
lute  lives  of  the  perfons  who  bore  it  ;  much,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  age,  has  fared  with  the  name  quietiji ,  pietiji ,  See.  See 
Quietism,  &c. 

GO,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  law,  in  a  fpecial  fignification. - 

Thus,  to  go  without  day ,  and,  to  go  to  God ,  denote  as  much 
as  to  be  difmiffed  the  court,  and  to  be  acquitted. 

GOAD,  Stimulus ,  a  ftick  armed  at  one  end  with  a  pointed 
iron,  to  prick,  and  urge  on  a  horfe,  ox,  or  the  like. 

In  fpeaking  of  horfes,  we  more  commonly  ufe  the  French 
name  valet  ;  referving  goad  for  oxen. 

GOAL,  or  rather  Gaol.  See  the  article  Gaol. 

GOATS-EYE.  See  the  article  Eye. 

GOBELINS,  a  celebrated  manufactory,  eftablifhed  at  Paris 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marcel  ■,  for  the  making  of  tapeftry, 
and  other  furniture,  for  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  See  Ta¬ 
pestry. 

The  houfe  where  this  manufactory  is  carried  on,  was  built  by 
two  brothers,  Giles  and  John  Gobelins ,  both  excellent 
dyers,  and  the  firft  who  brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  dying 
that  beautiful  fcarlet  colour  ftill  known  by  their  name  ;  as 
well  as  the  little  river  Bievre,  on  whofe  Banks  they  fixed 
their,  dye-houfe ;  and  which  is  now  known  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  the  river  of  the  Gobelins. 

It  was  in  the  year  1667,  that  this  place,  till  then  called  Gobe¬ 
lins  folly ,  changed  its  name  into  that  of  hotel  royal  des  Gobe¬ 
lins ,  in  confequence  of  an  ediCt  of  Louis  XIV. 

Monf.  Colbert,  having  re-eftablifhed,  and  with  new  mag¬ 
nificence  enriched  and  compleated  the  king’s  palaces,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Louvre,  and  Tuilleries,  began  to  think  of 
making  furniture  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  thofe  buildings  : 
with  this  view  he  called  together  all  the  ableft  workmen  in 
the  divers  arts  and  manufactures  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
particularly  painters,  tapeftry-makers,  fculptors,  goldfmiths, 
ebon  ills,  &c.  and  by  fplendid  offers,  penfions,  privileges,  &c. 
called  others  from  foreign  nations. 

And  to  render  the  intended  eftablifhment  more  firm  and 
lafting,  brought  the  king  to  purchafe  the  Gobelins ,  for  them 
to  work  in  ;  and  drew  up  a  fyftem  of  laws,  or  policy,  in 
feventeen  articles. 

By  thefe  it  is  provided  that  the  new  manufactory  fhall  be  un¬ 
der  the  adminiftration  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  king’s 
buildings,  arts,  Gfc.  that  the  ordinary  mailers  thereof  fhall 
take  cognizance  of  all  aCtions,  or  proceffes  brought  againll 
any  of  the  perfons  in  the  faid  manufactory,  their  fervants,  and 
dependants,  that  no  other  tapeftry  work  fhall  be  imported 
from  any  other  country,  id c. 

The  Gobelins  has  ever  fince  remained  the  firft  manufactory  of 
this  kind  in  the  world.  The  quantity  of  the  fineft  and 
noblcft  works  that  have  been  produced  by  it ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  heft  workmen  bred  up  therein,  are  incredible. 
In  effeCt,  the  prefent  flourifhing  condition  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  France  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  thereto. 
Tapeftry-work,  in  particular,  is  their  glory.  During  the 
fuperintendance  of  M.  Colbert,  and  his  fucceffor  M.  de  Lou- 
vois,  the  making  of  tapeftry  is  faid  to  have  been  praCtifed  to 
a  degree  of  perfection,  fcarce  inferior  to  what  was  anciently 
done  by  the  Englifh,  and  Flemifh. 

The  battles  of  Alexander,  the  four  feafons,  the  four  elements, 
the  king’s  palaces,  and  a  feries  of  the  principal  aCtions  of  the 
life  of  Louis  XIV,  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  the 
firft  conqueft  of  Franche  Comte,  done  from  the  defigns  of 
M.  le  Brun,  director  of  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins ,  are 
m after-pieces  in  their  kind. 

GOBLET*,  or  Gobelet,  a  kind  of  drinking-cup,  or 
bowl,  ordinarily  of  a  round  figure,  and  without  either  foot  or 
handle.  • 

*  The  word  is  French,  gobelet  ;  which  Salmafus,  and  others 
derive  from  the  barbarous  Latin  Cupa :  Budreus  deduces  it 
from  the  Greek  nvsciKhw,  a  fort  of  cup. 

Goblets  made  of  the  wood  tamarife,  are  ranked  among  me¬ 
dicinal  drugs ;  in  regard  the  liquors  infufed  a  while  therein, 
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are  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  quality  which  renders  them  good  in 
difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

GOBONE7,  or  Gobony,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  compone '. 
SeeCoMPONE’. 

GOD  *,  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  being  ;  of  perfect 
goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  power  ;  who  made  the  univerfe,  and 
continues  to  fupport  it,  as  well  as  to  govern  and  direCt  it  by 
his  Providence.  See  Providence. 

*  The  Rabbins,  and  Hebrailfs,  particularly  St,  Jerom,  and  the 
interpreters,  reckon  up  ten  different  names  of  God  in  feripture ; 
which  are  ei,  Elohim,  Eiobi ,  or  in 

the  lingular  Eloah,  rPfcWSG  Ejebaoh,  pQj?,  Elion , 

iTTIt*,  Ehjeh,  1JTPS!,  Adonai,  rP,  Jab,  nCL  Shaddai, 
IDiT,  Jehovah  ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  divide  from 

msay  i  they  thould  be  but  one  name  FllcO’/  VQj,  Elobe- 
tfehaoth ,  i.  e.  God  of  Hofts.  —  Of  thefe  names  there  are  three 
which  exprels  the  efffnee  of  God,  and  are  proper  names,  viz.. 
rPH^j  Ehjeh,  n1.  Jab,  and  flin1,  Jehovah  :  the  others  are 
only  names  of  attributes.  St.  Jerom  gives  a  particular  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  ten  names,  in  his  epiltle  to  Marcella  :  and  Bux- 
torf  the  younger  has  an  exprefs  differtation  on  the  fame  ;  Dif¬ 
fer  tatio  de  nominibus  Dei.  The  jefuic  Souciet  has  three  feveral 
difeourfes  on  the  three  names  El,  Shaddai,  and  Jehovah,  print¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  1715.  —  The  Hebrews  call  the  Name  of  Goit 
rrprrts*  and  the  Greeks,  alter  this  example, T ZTpct- 

y$a,[A[/.ctTov  ;  as  confiding  of  four  letters,  which  it  is  observed 
to  do  in  molt  languages  :  Thus  in  the  Hebrew,  God  is  called 
tmm,  Jehovah  ;  in  Greek,  ©£©* ;  in  Latin,  Deus  ;  in  Spa- 
nifh,  Dios  ;  in  Italian,  Idio  ;  in  French,  Dieu  ;  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Gaulifh,  Diex :  in  ancient  German,  Diet ;  in  the  Scla¬ 
vonic,  Buch ;  in  Arabic,  Alla :  in  the  Polilh,  Bung  ;  in  the 
Pannonian,  Ijlu  ;  in  the  Egyptian^  Eenu  ;  in  the  Periian,  Sire ; 
in  the  language  of  the  Magi,  Orfi-  But  a  diltindtion  ought 
here  to  be  made,  between  the  name  God,  and  the  name  of 
God ;  it  being  the  latter,  not  the  former,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
confifts  of  four  letters.  The  name  or  word  God,  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  is  Eloah,  which  confifts  but  of  three  letters ;  or 

in  the  plural,  I - Elohim,  which  confifts  of  five.  The 

name  of  God  is,  ; - HiTb  Jehovah ;  which  is  the  true  TiT%ct- 

y^et^[j.a.Tov ,  or  name  of  four  letters,  among  the  Hebrews  and 
o reeks.  But  it  is  not  this  name  that  anfwers  to  the  Greek 
©g©-,  Latin  Deus,  Englifh  God,  &c.  In  reality  none  of  thefe 
languages  have  any  proper  name  of  God ,  as  rTliTb  Jehovah 
is  in  the  Hebrew. 

By  his  immateriality,  intelligence,  and  freedom,  God  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  fate.,  nature ,  dejliny ,  necejfity ,  chance ,  ani- 
ma  mundi ,  and  other  fidlitious  beings,  acknowledged  by  the 
Stoicks,  Pantheifts,  Spinofifts,  and  other  forts  of  atheifts.  See 
Fate,  Nature,  Destiny,  Fortune,  Anima  mundi , 
Atheist,  Spinosism,  idc. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  word,  and 
works,  with  the  relations  between  him  and  his  creatures, 
make  the  fubjedt  of  the  extenfive  fcience  called  Theology , 
See  Theology,  Religion,  idc. 

In  feripture  God  is  defined  by,  I  am  that  I  am  ;  alpha  and 
omega ;  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

Among  philofophers  he  is  defined  a  being  of  infinite  per- 
fedlion  ;  or  in  whom  there  is  no  defedl  of  any  thing  which 
we  conceive  might  raife,  improve,  or  exalt  his  nature.  See 
Perfection. 

Among  men  he  is  chiefly  confidered  as  the  firft  caufe,  the 
firft  being,  who  has  exifted  from  the  beginning,  has  created 
the  world,  or  who  fubfifts  neceffarily,  or  of  himfelf.  See 
Cause,  &c. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  chufes  to  confider  and  define  God  not  as 
is  ufually  done,  from  his  perfedtion,  his  nature,  exiftence, 
or  the  like  j  but  from  his  dominion. —  “  The  word  Godf 
according  to  him,  “  is  a  relative  term,  and  has  a  regard  to 
“  fervants  :  it  is  true,  it  denotes  a  being  eternal,  infinite, 
“  and  abfolutely  perfedl:  ;  but  a  being,  however  eternal,  In- 
“  finite,  and  abfolutely  perfedl,  without  dominion,  would  not 
“  be  God. 

“  The  word  God ,  the  fame  author  obferves,  frequently  fig- 
“  nifies  Lord  :  but  every  lord  is  not  God  :  it  is  the  dominion 
<c  of  a  fpiritual  being  or  lord,  that  conftitutes  God ;  true 
<c  dominion,  true  God ;  fupreme,  the  fupreme  j  feigned,  the 
“  falfe  god. 

<c  From  fuch  true  dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  God  is 
<c  living,  intelligent,  and  powerful  ;  and  from  his  other  per- 
<c  fedtions,  that  he  is  fupreme,  or  fupremely  perfedl  :  he  is 
<c  eternal,  and  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  omnifeient  ;  that 
“  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  prefent 
<c  from  infinity,  to  infinity. 

He  governs  all  things  that  exift,  and  knows  all  things 
<c  that  are  to  be  known  :  he  is  not  eternity,  or  infinity,  but 
“  eternal,  and  infinite  :  he  is  not  duration,  or  fpace,  but  he 
“  endures  and  is  prefent :  he  endures  always,  and  is  prefent 
“  every  where  ;  and  by  exifting  always  and  every  where, 
tc  conftitutes  the  very  things  duration  and  fpace,  eternity 
“  and  infinity.  See  Eternity,  Duration,  Space, 
“  &c. 

“  Since  every  particle  of  fpace  is  always,  and  every  indi- 
“  vilible  moment  of  duration  every  where,  the  creator  and 
“  lord  of  all  things  can  never  be  nunquam  or  nufquam.  See 
Ubiquity,  &c. 
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*c  He  is  omniprefent.  not  only  virtually,  but  alfo  fubftan- 
“  tially  ;  for  power  without  fubftance  cannot  fubfift.  See 
Power,  and  Substance. 

“  All  things  are  contained,  and  move  in  him  ;  but  without 
“  any  mutual  paffion  :  he  fufFers  nothing  from  the  motions  of 
“  bodies  ;  nor  do  they  undergo  any  refinance  from  his  om- 
“  niprefence. 

“  It  is  confefled  that  God  exifts  necefTarily  ;  and  by  the  fame 
“  neceffity  he  ex  ills  always,  and  every  where.  —  -  Hence  alfo 
“  he  mull  be  perfedfly  fimilar  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain, 
“  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving,  underftanding,  and 
“  acting  ;  but  after  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  after  a 
“  manner  not  like  that  of  men,  after  a  manner  wholly  to 
“  us  unknown.  See  Anthropomorphite. 

“  He  is  deftitute  of  all  body,  and  all  bodily  fhape  ;  and  there- 
“  fore  cannot  be  feen,  heard,  nor  touched  ;  nor  ought  to 
“  be  worfliipped  under  the  reprefentation  of  any  thing  cor- 
“  poreal.  See  Image,  Gfr. 

We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do  not  know 

the  fubftance  even  of  any  thing:  we  fee  only  the  figures, 
<c  and  colours  of  bodies  ;  hear  only  founds,  touch  only  the 
“  outward  furfaces,  fmell  only  odours,  and  tafte  taftes  ;  and 
“  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  fenfe,  or  any  reflex  adl  know 
“  their  inward  fubftances,  and  much  left  can  we  have  any 
“  notion  of  the  fubftance  of  God.  See  Body,  Sub- 
*‘  stance,  &c. 

“  We  know  him  by  his  pioperties  and  attributes  ;  by  the 
“  moft  wife,  and  excellent  ftrudture  of  things,  and  by  final 
“  caufes  ;  but  we  adore,  and  worfhip  him  only  on  account 
“  of  his  dominion  :  for  God,  fetting  afide  dominion,  provi- 
<c  dence,  and  final  caufes,  is  nothing  elfe  but  fate,  and  na- 
“  ture.”  Newt.  Philof.  Nat.  Princip.  Math,  in  cake.  See 
Fate,  Nature,  &c. 

An  ingenious  divine  has  wrought  thefe  thoughts  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  philofopher  into  form,  and  ripened  them  into  a  more 
exprefs  fyftem  ;  in  a  difeourfe  on  this  fubjedl.—  “  The  great 
“  principle  or  propofition  he  lays  down,  is,  that  God  is  not 
“  rightly  defined  a  being  abfolutely  perfedt,  but  a  fpiritual 
“  being  endued  with  abfolute  dominion.-  -  Not  that  he  denies 
“  the  felf-exiftent  being  to  be  infinitely  perfedt ;  but  only  he 
“  holds,  that  it  is  his  dominion,  not  his  perfection,  that  is 
“  intended  by  the  word  God.” 

The  felf-exiftent  being,  he  obferves,  may  be  confidered 
either  abfolutely ,  or  relatively  :  abfolutely,  as  he  is  in  his  own 
nature,  and  as  he  is  confidered  by  the  metaphyfician  :  rela¬ 
tively,  as  he  ftands  related  to  his  creatures,  and  as  he  is  con¬ 
fidered  by  the  religionift,  his  worfhipper.  Now,  in  treating 
of  the  definition  of  God ,  we  intend  a  nominal,  not  a  real 
definition  ;  not  what  the  nature  of  that  felf-exiftent  being  is, 
which  we  call  God ;  but  what  it  is  we  mean  by  the  word 
God  :  Which,  on  this  fyftem,  is  that  felf-exiftent  being,  con¬ 
fidered  not  abfolutely,  but  relatively  ;  not  as  he  is  abftradted- 
*ly  in  his  own  nature,  but  as  he  ftands  related  to  the  univerfe, 
whofe  fovereign  Lord  he  is.  See  Universe. 

It  is  added,  that  the  names  given  this  being  in  moft  langua¬ 
ges,  denote,  not  his  abftracf,  metaphyfical,  and  abfolute  idea : 
but  his  religious,  popular,  and  relative  one. 

Indeed,  every  worfhipper  of  God  will  allow  that  he  worfhips 
that  felf-exiftent  being,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  is 
God  ;  that  is,  becaufe  he  is  Lord  and  Sovereign  :  for  one 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  worfhip  a  being,  though  ab¬ 
folutely  perfedl,  that  had  no  dominion  over  him.  A  perfedt 
being  without  dominion,  would  be  only  an  objedt  of  con¬ 
templation,  and  admiration  ;  not  of  worfhip  :  for  worfhip  is 
only  a  payment  of  homage,  an  acknowledgment  of  fub- 
jedtion  ;  which,  where  there  is  no  dominion,  cannot  be  due, 
and  is  therefore  always  due  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
dominion. 

The  word  God  then  fignifies  Lord ,  and  not  a  being  abfolutely 
perfedt :  thus  when  I  fay,  my  God ,  the  God  of  the  univerfe, 
it  feems  plain,  that  the  notion  of  God  is  relative,  not  abfo¬ 
lute  that  is,  includes  dominion,  not  abfolute  perfection  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  exprefs  the  fame  in  any  other  words,  could  I  do 
otherwife  than  thus,  my  Lord,  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe  ;  and 
not  thus,  my  perfect  being,  the  perfect  being  of  the  univerfe  ? 
Indeed,  it  feems  impoffible  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  God , 
in  the  fenfe  affixed  to  that  name  a  priori,  or  any  otherwife 
than  from  his  dominion  ;  that  is,  by  arguing  from  the  effect 
to  the  caufe.  The  following  propofitions,  it  is  true,  are  un¬ 
deniably  demonft table  a  priori.  i°  That  there  is  a  felf-ex¬ 
iftent,  i.  e.  necefTarily  exiftent  being  ;  becaufe  the  univerfe 
could’  not  produce  itfelf.  29  That  a  necefTarily  exiftent 
being  muft  be  eternal,  and  omniprefent,  that  is,  co-extended 
with" infinite  duration,  and  infinite  fpace  ;  becaufe  whatever 
exifts  by  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  nature,  has  no  relation  to 
difference  of  time,  place,  &c.  and  consequently  muft  exift 
always  and  every  where.  3°  This  being  muft  be  perfectly 
fimilar,  fimple,  and  uncompounded,  without  the  leaft  va¬ 
riety,  or  difference  imaginable,  or  poflible,  becaufe  abfolute 
neceffity  is  every  where  and  always  the  fame.  I  rom  which 
propofition  it  alfo  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  this  being  is 
immutable. 
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It  is  apparent  therefore,  a  priori,  that  there  is  a  felf-exiftent 
being,  which  is  not  matter  ;  and  that  this  being  is  eter¬ 
nal,  omniprefent,  fimilar,  and  unchangeable,  by  neceflary 
connexion  between  felf- exiftence,  and  thefe  attributes  .  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  (hew  any  neceflary  connexion  between  felf- 
exiftence  and  underftanding  ;  and  if  fo,  it  is  impoffible  to 
pfrove  that  the  felf-exiftent  being  is  intelligent  a  priori,  or  any 
otherwife  than  by  arguing  from  the  efTedt  to  the  caufe  :  that 
is,  from  the  confederation  of  the  frame  of  the  univerfe,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  final  caufes.  Maxwel.  Dif.  concerning 
GOD.— 

Cicero  in  his  treatife  de  Natura  Deorum  puts  this  ridiculous 
argument  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  God  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta  :  “  How  (hall  we  conceive  any  thing  of  a  God,  when 
“  we  cannot  poffibly  attribute  any  virtue  to  him  ?  Shall  we 
<c  fay  he  has  prudence  ?  No  :  for  prudence  confifting  in 
“  making  a  choice,  between  good  and  evil,  what  need  has 
“  God  of  fuch  choice,  when  he  is  by  his  own  nature  inca- 
“  pable  of  any  evil  ?  Shall  we  fay  he  has  underftanding  and 
“  reafon  ?’  No  :  for  underftanding  and  reafon  only  ferve  to 
“  difeover  things  unknown  to  us,  by  things  that  are  known  ; 
“  but  there  can  be  nothing  unknown  to  God.  Nor  can  we 
“  attribute  juftice  to  God  ;  that  being  a  thing  which  only  re- 
“  lates  to  human  fociety  :  nor  temperance  ;  fince  he  has  no 
“  pleafure  to  reftrain  :  nor  courage,  in  regard  he  is  not 
“  fufceptible  of  any  pain,  labour,  or  fatigue,  nor  expofed  to 
“  any  danger.  How  then  can  a  thing  be  God,  which  has 
<e  neither  virtue,  nor  underftanding.”  See  Attribute, 
Divinity,  £sV. 

God,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of  the 
heathens  ;  many  of  which  were  only  creatures,  to  which  di¬ 
vine  honours  and  worfhip  were  paid.  See  Goddess,  Idol, 
&c. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obfervable,  did  not  mean  by  the 
name  of  God ,  an  all-perfedt  being,  whereof,  eternity,  infinity, 
omniprefence,  &c.  were  efTential  attributes  ;  with  them,  the 
word  only  implied  an  excellent  and  fuperior  nature  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  give  the  appellation  Gods  to  all  beings  of  a  rank, 
or  clafs  higher  and  more  perfect  than  men. 

Thus  men  themfelves,  according  to  their  fyftem,  might  be¬ 
come  Gods,  after  death  ;  inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might  attain 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they  were  capable 
of  in  life.  See  Apotheosis  and  Deification. 

The  firft  divines,  father  Boftu  obferves,  were  the  poets  :  the 
two  functions,  though  now  feparated,  were  originally  combi¬ 
ned,  or  rather  one  and  the  fame  thing.  See  Poetry. 

Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circumftances  wherein  they 
had  occafion  to  confider  him  ;  put  thefe  poets,  &c.  under  a 
neceffity  of  making  a  partition,  and  to  feparate  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes  into  feveral  perfons  -,  by  reafon  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  conceive  fo  much  power  and  adtion 
in  the  fimplicity  of  one  fingle  divine  nature. 

Thus  the  omnipotence  of  God  came  to  be  reprefented  under 
the  perfon  and  appellation  of  Jupiter  ;  the  wifdom  of  God, 
under  that  of  Minerva  ;  the  juftice  of  God,  under  that  of 
Juno.  See  Epick,  Fable,  df fc. 

The  firft  idols,  or  falfe  Gods  that  are  faid  to  have  been  adored 
were  the  ftars,  fun,  moon,  daV.  in  regard  of  the  light,  heat, 
and  other  benefits  we  derive  from  them.  See  Idolatry, 
Astronomy,  Star,  Sun,  d5V. 

Afterwards,  the  earth  came  to  be  deified  for  furnifhing  fruits 
neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  men  and  animals  :  then  fire 
and  water  became  objedts  of  divine  worfhip,  for  their  ufeful- 
nefs  to  human  life.  See  Fire  and  Water. 

When  things  were  thus  got  in  the  Train,  Gods,  by  degrees 
became  multiplied  to  infinity  ;  and  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs,  or  caprice  of  fome  devotee  or  other,  elevated  into 
the  rank  ;  things  ufelefs,  or  even  deftrudtive  not  excepted. 

To  authorize  their  own  crimes,  and  juftify  their  vices  and 
debaucheries,  men  conftituted  criminal,  vitious,  and  licentious 
Gods,  unjuft,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical  Gods,  covetous  and 
thievilh  Gods,  drunken  Gods,  impudent  Gods,  cruel  and  bloody 
Gods. — 

The  principal  of  the  ancient  Gods,  whom  the  Romans  called 
Dii  majorum  gentium ,  and  which  Cicero  calls  ccelejlial  Gods 
Varro,  [elett  Gods,  Ovid,  nobiles  Deos\  others,  confentes 
Deos  ;  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana 
Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo. 

Jupiter  is  confidered  as  the  God  of  heaven  ;  Neptune  as  God 
of  the  fea  ;  Mars  as  the  God  of  war  ;  Apollo  of  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  phyfic;  Mercury  of  thieves  ;  Bacchus  of  wine  * 
Cupid  of  love,  &c. 

A  lecond  fort  of  Gods,  called  demi-gods ,  fctm-dii ,  du  minorum 
gentium ,  indigetes,  or  Gods  adopted,  were  men  canoniz’d,  and 
deified. — As  the  greatei  Gods  had  pofleffion  of  heaven  by  their 
own  right,  thefe  fecondary  deities  had  it  by  right  and  do¬ 
nation  ;  being  tranflated  into  heaven  for  that  they  had  lived  as 
Gods  upon  earth.  See  Indigetes,  Hero,  and  Apothe¬ 
osis. 

The  heathen  Gods  may  be  all  reduced  to  the  following 
clafles. 
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i°  Created  fpirits,  angels,  or  daemons ;  whence  good  and 
evil  Gods  ;  Genii,  Lares,  Lemures,  Typhones,  guardian 
Gods,  infernal  Gods,  Sic.  See  D.jemon,  Genius,  Lares, 
fcfr. 

2°  Heavenly  bodies,  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets, 
fixed  ftars,  conftellations,  &c.  See  Sun,  Moon,  Star, 
Constellation,  Gfc. 

3Q  Elements,  as  air,  earth,  ocean,  ops,  vefta  j  the  rivers, 
fountains,  6sV.  Se  Naiads,  Nymphs,  dsV. 

4°  Meteors  j  thus  the  Perfians  adored  the  wind  ;  thunder 
and  lightning  were  honoured  under  the  name  of  Geryon. 
And  leveral  nations  of  India  and  America  have  made  them- 
felves  Gods  of  the  fame.  See  Thunder-bolt.  Caftor, 
Pollux,  Helena,  and  Iris,  have  alfo  been  preferred  from  me¬ 
teors  to  be  Gods  ;  and  the  like  has  been  pradlifed  in  regard  to 
comets  ;  witnefs  that  which  appeared  at  the  murder  of  Cre- 
far..  Socrates  deified  the  clouds,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
Ariftophanes  ;  and  the  primitive  ehriftians,  Tertullian  allures 
us,  were  reproached  with  the  fame  thing. 


5  They  eredted  minerals,  or  folfils  into  deities ;  fuch  was  the 
Baetylus  ;  the  Finlanders  adored  Hones  ;  the  Scythians  iron  j 
and  many  nations  filver  and  gold. 

6°  Plants  have  been  made  Gods  ;  thus  leeks  and  onyons  were 
deities  in  Egypt :  The  Sclavi,  Lithuanians,  Celtas,  Vandals, 
and  Peruvian,  adored  trees,  and  forefts  :  The  ancient  Gauls, 
Britons,  Druids,  bore  a  particular  devotion  to  the  oak  ;  and 
it  was  no  other  than  wheat,  corn,  feed,  &c.  that  the  an¬ 
cients  adored  under  the  names  of  Ceres,  and  Proferpina.  See 
Satyrs,  Druids,  &c. 

7  They  took  themfelves  Gods  from  among  the  waters  : 
The  Syrians,  and  Egyptians  adored  fifties  ;  the  Oxyrhinchites, 
LatopolitanijSienn  itae,  and  inhabitants  of  Elephantis,  had  each 
a  filh  for  their  God  ;  and  the  Trytons,  Nereids,  Syrens, 
&c.  what  were  they  but  fifties  ?  Several  nations  have  adored 
ierpents,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Pruffians,  Lithuanians, 
Samogitmns,  &c.  See  Tritons,  Nereid,  Syren,  &c. 
o  Infects,  as  flies,  and  ants  had  their  priefts  and  votaries  ; 
thefe  among  the  Thefl’alians,  and  thofe  in  Acarnania,  where 
bullocks  were  offered  to  them. 

9  .  Among  birds,  the  {fork,  raven,  Sparhawk,  ibis,  eagle, 
griffon,  and  lapwing,  have  had  divine  honours  ;  the  laft  in 
Mexico,  the  reft  in  Egypt,  and  at  Thebes, 
i  o°  Four-footed  beafts  have  had  their  altars,  as  the  bull,  dog, 
cat,  wolf,  baboon,  lyon,  and  crocodile  in  Egypt  and  elfe- 
where  ;  the  hog  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  >  rats  and  mice  in  the 
Froas,  and  at  Tenedos;  weafels  at  Thebes,  and  the  porcu- 
cupine  throughout  all  Zoroafter’s  fchool. 
ii°  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  place  men  amon°- 
Bie  number  of  deities  ;  and  from  Belus,  or  Ball,  to  the 
Roman  emperors  before  Conftantine  ;  the  inftances  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable.  Frequently  they  did  not  wait  fo  long 
as  their  deaths  for  the  apotheofis.  Nebuchadnezzar  procured 
his  ftatue  to  be  worfhipped  while  living  :  and  Virgil  fhews 
that  Auguftus  had  Altars  and  facrifices  offer’d  to  him.  Eclog.  i. 
vef*  ^>  7*  As  we  Earn  from  other  hands,  that  he  had  priefts 
called  Auguflales  ;  and  Temples,  at  Lyons,  Narbona,  and  fe- 
veral  other  places  ;  and  he  muft  be  allowed  the  firft  of  the 
Romans,  in  whole  behalf  idolatry  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
pitch.  I  he  /Ethiopians  deemed  all  their  kings  Gods  •  The 
Velleda  of  the  Germans  ;  the  Janus  of  the  Hungarians  ;  and 
the  Thau t,  Woden,  and  Alfa  of  the  northern  nations  were 
indifputably  men. 

J2Q  Not  men  only,  but  every  thing  that  relates  to  man  has 
alfo  been  deified ;  as  labour,  reft,  fleep,  youth,  age,  death 
virtues,  vices,  occafion,  time,  place,  numbers,  among  the 
Pythagoreans  j  the  generative  power,  under  the  name  of 
Priapus  :  infancy  alone  had  a  cloud  of  deities ;  as  Vagetanus 
Levana,  Rumina,  Edufa,  Potina,  Cuba,  Cumina,  Carna’ 
Oflilago,  Statulinus,  Fabulinus,  &c.  5 

They  alfo  adored  the  gods  health,  fever,  fear,  love,  pain 
indignation,  fhame,  impudence,  opinion,  renown,  pru¬ 
dence,  fcience,  art,  fidelity,  felicity,  calumny,  liberty  mo 
ney,  war,  peace,  viftory,  triumph,  Gfc. 

Laftly,  nature,  the  univerfe,  or  to  rretv,  was  reputed  a  great 
god.  See  Nature,  and  Universe. 

Hefiod  has  a  poem  under  the  title  of  ®ioy?vi&,  j .  e,  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Gods  j  wherein  he  explains  their  genealogy  and 
defcent  fets  forth  who  was  the  firft  and  principal ;  who  next 
defended  from  him,  and  what  ilTue  each  bad :  the  whole 

making  a  fort  of  fyftem  of  heathen  theology.  See  Theo¬ 
logy.  OJ 

Befide  this  popular  theology,  each  philofopher  had  his  feparate 

^  feen  from  the  of  Plato,  and  Ci¬ 

cero  JJe  JSatura  Deorum. 

^art7r’  TertuUian  in  his  Apologeticks ,  and  in  his  book 
i^™oblus.  Minucius  Felix,  Laftandus,  Eufe- 

heathen  Gsds.  f‘  G‘"“S’  ftew  the  vanlt)'  of  th= 

Ms  f  Hof  t hea- 

cate  and  confufed  and  even  frequently' contradiSy8  X  They 

adm,tted,fo  many  fupenor  and  inferior  Gods,  who  Lred  the 

empire,  that  all  was  full  of  Gods.  Varro  reckons  up  no  lefs 
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thaii  thirty  thoufand  adored  within  a  fmall  extent  of  ground; 
and  yet  their  number  was  every  day  growing.  The  way  to 
heaven  was  fo  eafy  for  the  great  men  of  thofe  days,  that  Juve¬ 
nal  brings  in  Atlas  complaining  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the 
load  of  fuch  a  number  of  new  Gods  as  were  daily  placed  in  the 
heavens  ;  yet  father  Mourges  feems  to  have  proved,  that  all 
the  philofophers  of  antiquity  have  acknowledged  that  there  was 
but  one  God.  Plan.  Theol.  des  Sett,  fpavant.  de  la  Grece. 
See  Personifying,  Epic,  Gfc. 


Att  of  God, 
Peace  of  Govt, 
Son  of  God, 
Truce  of  God, 
JVorfhip  of  God, 


Disability. 
jPeace. 

See  *nSon. 

'Truce. 
•Worship. 


GOD-BOTE,  in  our  ancient  Saxon  cuftoms,  an  ecclefiaftical 
or  church  fine  ;  for  crimes  and  offences  committed  againft 
God. 

GODDESS,  Dea,  Diva,  a  heathen  deity,  of  the  female  fex. 
See  God. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddeffes  as  gods  :  Such  were 
Juno,  the  goddefs  of  air;  Diana,  the  goddefs  of  woods,  and 
chaftity  ;  Proferpina,  the  goddefs  of  hell  ;  Venus,  of  beauty  ; 
Thetis,  of  the  fea  :  fuch  alfo  were  victory,  fortune,  &c.  See 
Fortune. 

Nay,  they  were  not  contented  to  make  women  Gods,  and 
admit  both  fexes  into  the  roll ;  but  they  had  alfo  hermaphro¬ 
dite  gods  :  thus  Minerva,  according  to  feveral  of  the  learned 
was  both  man  and  woman,  and  worfhipped  both  under  the 
appellation  of  Lunus,  and  Luna.  Mithras  the  Perfian  deity, 
was  both  god  and  goddefs  ;  and  the  fexes  of  Venus  and  Vulcan 
are  very  dubious  :  whence,  in  the  invocation  of  thofe  deities, 
they  ufed  this  formula,  Be  thou  god  or  goddefs  as  we  learn 
from  A.  Gellius.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

It  was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  goddeffes,  that  they  might  be  re- 
prefented  on  medals,  naked  :  the  imagination,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  muft  be  awed,  and  kept  from  taking  liberties,  by  the 
confederation  of  the  divine  character. 

GOD-FATHERS,  and  God-mothers,  perfons  whodiredf, 
and  attend  at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  or  other  perfons  ;  and 
give  the  name.  See  Baptism  and  Name. 

The  number  of  god-fathers ,  and  god-mothers ,  is  now  reduced 
to  three  in  the  church  of  England,  and  to  two  in  that  of 
Rome  :  anciently,  they  had  as  many  as  they  pleafed. 

The  Romanifts  have  alfo  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  at  their 
confirmation.  See  Confirmation. —  They  even  give 
godfathers ,  See.  to  bells,  at  their  baptifm.  See  Bell. 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  the  cuftom  for  perfons  of  quality 
to  have  others  of  like  quality  cut  their  childrens  hair,  the  firft 
time  ;  by  which  they  became  reputed  a  fort  of  god-fathers. 
And  the  like  was  praclifed  with  regard  to  the  hair  of  the 
beard.  See  Adoption,  Beard,  Hair,  &c. 
God-Father  was  alfo  a  name  anciently  given  to  a  kind  of 
feconds,  who  attended  and  aflifted  the  knights  in  turnaments 
or  fingle  combats.  * 

The  god-fathers  of  duels  were  a  kind  of  advocates,  chofen  by 
the  two  parties,  to  reprefent  the  reafons  of  their  combat  to 

the  judges.  See  Combat,  Duel,  Champion,  &c. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  ftill  retained  at  folemn  carrou- 
fals.  There  are  two  or  more,  in  each  quadrille.  Sec 
Quadrille. 

The  inftitution  of  god-fathers,  and  god-mothers,  patrimi  and 
matrimt,  is  originally  Roman  :  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
people,  who  in  rhe  games  of  the  circus  attended  the  chariots, 
ews,  and  images  of  the  Gods.  Cicero  makes  mention  of 
tnem  in  his  oration  de  Harufpicum  refponfts.  —  Their  office 
was  much  like  that  of  the  children  in  fome  romifh  ceremo¬ 
nies,  who  are  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  angels,  to  ftrew  flowers 
bear  incenfe  pots,  lights,  and  accompany  the  relicks* 
and  images  of  faints.  * 

GOD-GILD,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  that  which  is  offered 
to  God,  or  for  his  Service.  See  Gild. 

GOLD,  Aurum,  a  yellow  metal  ;  the  heavieft,  pureft  moft 
du£hle,  and  fhining,  and  on  thofe  accounts  the  moft  valuahle- 
of  all  metals.  See  Metal. 

The  chymifts  call  gold  fol,  the  fun,  to  denote  its  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  the  other  metals,  which  are  called  by  the  names  of 
the  planets  :  its  fymbol,  or  charadter  is  O,  which  in  their 
hieroglyphical  way  of  writing,  denotes  perfedtion,  fimplicity 
folidity,  OV.  See  Character.  J3 

The  weight  of  gold  is  to  that  of  water,  as,  19636  to  1000.-A 
cubic  inch  of  pure  gold  weighs  twelve  ounces,  two  drachms 
fifty-two  grains  ;  and  the  cubic  inch  of  filver  fix  ounces  five 
drachms,  twenty-eight  grains.  The  pound  weight,  or  twelve 
ounces  troy  of  gold  is  divided  into  twenty-four  caradfs.  See 
Caract,  vVeight,  and  Specific  gravity. 

The  value  of  gold  is  to  that  of  filver  as  tourteeA  to  one  ;  an¬ 
ciently  it  was  only  as  twelve  to  one.  Indeed,  this  proportion 
varies  as  gold  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful  :  for  Suetonius  relates 
that  Caefar  brought  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  from  Italy,  that 
the  pound  of  gold  was  only  worth  feven  pounds  and  a  half  of 
filver  Standard  ^  is  worth  44/.  I0J.  fterling  the  pound 
weight :  ftandard  iuver  is  worth  3  /.  the  pound  ;  or  5  s.  the 
ounce.  See  Standard  j  fee  alfo  Silver,  and  Money. 

The 
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The. firft  charaCteriftic,  or  property  of  gold  is  that  it  is  the 
heavieft  of  all  bodies.  So  that  whoever  would  make  gold , 
mu  ft  be  able  to  add  to  the  weight  of  other  matters,  and  make 
them  equiponderate  with  gold. 

In  every  mafs  of  matter,  therefore,  heavier  than  mercury 
there  .  muft  of  neceifity  be  a  (hare  of  gold ;  there  being  no 
body  in  nature  of  intermediate  gravity  :  i.  e.  no  body  whofe 
gravity  is  to  that  of  gold,  more  than  as  fourteen  to  nineteen. 
See  Mercury. 

Its  fecond  chara&er  is,  that  of  all  known  bodies  it  is  the  moft 
tluddile,  and  malleable,  and  of  all  bodies  its  parts  have  the 
greateft  degree  of  attradion,  i.  e.  cohere  with  the  greateft 
force.  Our  gold-beaters,  and  wier-drawers  furnifh  us  with 
proof  of  this  property.  They  every  day  reduce  gold  into 
leaves,  or  lamella,  inconceivable  thin;  yet  without  leaving 
the  leaft  aperture,  or  chafm,  vifible  to  the  beft  microfeope 
or  even  pervious  to  the  light.  See  this  property  confidered 
more  at  large  under  the  article  Ductility. 

This  tenacity,  or  cohefive  force  6f gold  depends  altogether  on 
its  being  free  from  fulphur  :  for  mix  but  a  fingle°grain  of 
common  fulphur  with  one  thoufand  times  the  weight'of  gold 
and  the  mafs  ceafes  to  be  malleable.  See  Sulphur  ’ 
The  third  character  of  gold  is  its  fixednefs  in  the  fire  •  in 
which  it  exceeds  all  other  bodies.  This  property  feems  to 
relult  from  the  homogeneity,  and  equality  of  its  parts,  which 
equally  aid,  and  fupport  each  other,  and  have  equal  pores, 
or  interftices  through  which  the  fiery  corpufcles  find  an  eafy 
pailage.  The  prince  of  Mirandola,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  other 
chymifts,  furnifh  divers  experiments  to  illuftrate  this  wonder- 
.  fixity.  After  laying  a  quantity  of  gold  two  months  in  the 
mtenfeft  heat  imaginable,  it  is  taken  out  without  any  fen- 
iible  diminution  of  weight.  See  Fixity. 

It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  foci  of  the  lame 
burning  glafTes  of  MefT.  Tfchirnhaufen,  and  Vilette,  even 
gold  itfelf  volatilizes  and  evaporates.  After  this  manner,  we 
are  told  from  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  a  quantity  of  pure 
gold  was  vitrified  ;  being  firft  fufed  into  a  fort  of  calx,  which 
emitted  fumes,  and  loft  of  its  weight.  But  the  fame  calx 
fufed  again  with  a  quantity  of  greafe,  was  reftored  into 
gold.  See  Volatility,  Vitrification,  Burning- 
glafs.  See. 

Its  fourth  character  Is,  not  to  be  diflbluble  by  any  menftruum 
in  nature,  except  aqua  regia,  and  mercury.  See  Men¬ 
struum. 

The  bafis  of  aqua  regia  is  fea  fait,  which  is  the  only  fait  we 
know  of  that  has  any  effedt  on  gold.  But  this  fait  has  its  effedf 
in  what  form  or  manner  foever  applied,  whether  as  a  fluid, 
or  a  folid  ;  in  fubftance,  or  in  fpirit.  See  Aqua  Regia, 
and  Salt.  * 

Mr.  Boyle  made  a  menftruum  of  butter  of  antimony,  which 
diftblved  gold  with  great  facility  ;  and  hence  concluded  that 
gold  might  be  diflolved  without  fea  fait :  but  by  miftake, 
the  effective  part  even  of  this  menftruum  being  ftill  fea 
fait ;  which  is  an  ingredient  in  fublimate  of  mercury  where¬ 
with  butter  of  antimony  is  made.  See  Salt,  Subli¬ 
mate,  bfc. 

The  feventh  character  is,  that  it  readily,  and  fpontaneoufly, 
as  by  fome  magnetic  virtue,  attracts,  and  abforbs  mercury  ; 
though  what  my  lord  Bacon  writes,  viz.  that  gold,  in  imbi 
bing  mercury,  increafes  in  fpecific  gravity,  we  doubt,  is  but 
ill  warranted.  It  is  more  than  probable  it  muft  be  increafed 
in  bulk,  more  than  in  weight,  and  confequently  muft  be  fpe 
cifically  lighter.  See  Mercury. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  foon  as  the  mercury  enters  the 
gold,  the  metal  becomes  foft,  like  a  pafte.  See  Am  alga 
mat  i  on. 

The  eighth  character  is,  that  it  withftands  the  violence  both 
of  lead,  and  antimony,  i.  e.  being  fufed  in  the  coppel  along 
with  either  of  thofe  matters,  it  does  not  diffipate  and  fly  off 
with  them  in  fume,  but  remains  fixed,  and  unchanged. 

All  other  metals,  except  gold ,  and  filver  melted  with  lead, 
perifti  with  it,  and  evaporate  by  fire ;  and  in  antimony, 
all  other  metals,  except  gold,  even  filver  itfelf,  undergo 
the  fame  fate.  Thus,  if  a  mafs  confifting  of  gold,  filver, 
ftones,  copper,  bfc.  be  fufed  together  with  antimony,  the 
feveral  matters  become  feparated,  and  all  but  the  gold  rifes 
to  the  furface  in  form  of  a  fcoria,  and  is  blown  off  with 
bellows  :  but  the  gold  remains  behind,  much  purified,  as 
having  1  oft  all  its  heterogeneous  parts  along  with  the  other 
metals.  And  hence  antimony  is  ufed  as  the  teft  of  gold.  See 
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the  bottoms  bearing  the  fame  proportion  to  the  grain  that  the 
part  diflolved  did  to  the  whole  mafs.  On  which  principle 
depends  the  art  of  effaying.  See  Essay. 

All  the  known  parts  of  the  earth  afford  this  precious  metal  ; 
though  with  a  deal  of  difference,  in  point  of  purity,  and 
abundance  :  Europe,  fo  fertile  in  other  refpedfs,  comes  flhort 
of  all  other  quarters  in  gold.  America  furnifhfes  the  moft  ; 
and  particularly  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  Chili.  That  of 
Aflia  is  efteemed  the  fineft,  particularly  that  ofMenaricabo  in 
the  Eaft-Indies  :  though  the  Spaniards  affure  us  that  they  get 
gold  out  of  fome  of  their  Peruvian  mines,  twenty-three  carats 
fine  before  it  be  purified.  Add,  that  the  gold  of  Axima,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  is  found  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 

Glauber,  an  eminent  chymift,  holds  that  there  is  not  any 
fand,  or  ftone,  but  gold  may  be  procured  from  ;  limeftone 
only  excepted  :  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  expence  of  fepara- 
ting  it,  much  furmounts  the  profits. 

Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  mines  :  though  there  is  fome  alfo  found 
in  the.  fand,  and  mud  of  rivers,  and  torrents  ;  particularly 
in  Guinea..  This  laft  is  in  form  of  a  fine  duff,  and  called 
a.fjlJ.oyjwQ-,  gold-dufl .  Glauber  tells  us  that  there  is  a  third 
fort  of  gold,  fcarce  found  any  where  but  in  the  drains  of  the 
mountains  of  Chili,  which  they  feparnte  from  the  earth  by 
waffling ;  whence  the  places  where  it  is  found,  or  feparated 
are  called  lavadero’s. 

This  earth  is  ufually  reddifh,  and  very  fine:  at  about  fix 
foot  deep  it  is  mixed  with  grains  of  large  duff  ;  and  from 
hence  commences  the  ftratum,  or  bed  of  gold.  Between 
are  banks  of  foft  blueifh  ftone,  mixed  with  yellow  threads 
which  yet  are  not  gold,  but  only  pyrites,  or  marcafite  of 
gold. 

When  they  have  difeovered  any  of  this  earth,  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  rivulets  to  it  (which  in  thofe  mountains  are 
very  frequent)  in  order,  by  force  thereof,  to  tear  off  the 
upper  earth,  and  lay  the  golden  ftratum  bare.  This  they 
forward  by  digging  with  fpades,  &c.  As  foon  as  the  golden 
earth  is  uncovered,  they  turn  off  the  water ;  and  dig  up  the 
foil  by  force  of  arm;  and  loading  it  on  mules,  tarry  it 
to  the  lavadero’s,  i.  e.  a  fort  of  bafons  of  water,  where 
the  earth  undergoing  divers  repeated  lotions,  in  different 
waters  the  earthy,  and  impure  part  is  all  feparated  and  ear¬ 
ned  off  by  the  ft  ream,  and  the  gold  left  at  bottom.  See 
Lavatory. 

This  method  of  getting  gold  is  immenfely  gainful ;  the  ex 
pences  being  but  trifling,  compared  with  thofe  accruing  in 
the  common  way  by  machines,  fire,  and  quickfilver  “the 
ncheft  of  thefe  lavadero’s  is  that  de  l’Eftancia  del  Rey 
twelve  leagues  from  the  Conception,  a  port  of  the  South  Sea 
--- 1  huringia,  and  fome  other  places  along  the  Rhine  are 
the  only  places  in  Europe,  where  gold  is  got  in  this  man- 

The  gold  of  mines  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  in  fmall  pieces 
or  grains  of  various  forms,  and  weights.  Of  this  fort’ 
among  the  fpecimens  fent  by  Columbus  into  Spain,  to  let 
them  fee  the  richnefs  of  his  difeovery,  there  were  fome  of 
eighteen  ounces  weight;  and  the  relations  of  thofe  days  afliire 
us,  tnat  in  1502  there  were  others  found  of  thirty  two 
pounds  weight.  J 

The  other  kind  of  gold  is  dug  up  in  ftony  glebes,  which  is 
what  they  call  the  mineral,  or  ore  of  gold:  thefe  glebe? 
are  of  various  colours,  and  ufually  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  and  fixty  fathom  deep.  Along  with  the  'gold 


Essay,  Refining,  b’c. 

The  ninth  character  is,  that  of  all  bodies  it  is  the  fimpleft 
(the  primary  elements  being  here  excepted.)  By  fimple  we 
here  mean  that  whofe  minuteft  part  has  all  the  phyfical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  whole  mafs.  Thus,  if  a  grain  of  gold  be 
diftblved  in  aqua  regia  ;  and  a  Angle  drop  of  the  folution  be 
taken,  a  quantity  of  gold  may  be  feparated  therefrom,  which 
ftiall  only  be  the  millionth  part  of  the  grain,  and  yet  have 
all  the  chara&ers  of  gold.  Or,  if  you  fufe  a  grain  of  gold 
with  a  large  mafs  of  filver,  and  mix  the  two  together,  fo 
that  the  gold  b  comes  equally  diftufed  through  the  whole 
mafs ;  you  will  have  in  every  particle  of  the  mafs  a  particle 
of  perfeCt  gold.  Accordingly,  diffolve  any  part  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  aqua  fortis,  and  a  quantity  of  s;old  will  precipitate  to 
Vol.  I.  NQ  LXXI. 


they  ufually  contain  fome  other  mineral  matter,  as  antimonv 
vitriol,  fulphur,  copper,  or  filver;  particularly  the  laft  ’ 
without  fome  lhare  of  which  it  is  fcarce  ever  found  * 

Adanner  of  feparating  Gold.— They  firft  break  the  metalline 
ftone  with  iron  mallets,  pretty  fmall ;  then  carry  it  to  the 
mills,  where  it  is  ground  into  a  very  fine  powder  ;  and  laftlv 
pafs  it  through  feveral  brafs-wire  fieves  one  after  another  the 
laft  as  fine  as  any  of  our  filk  fieves.  ’ 

The  powder  thus  prepared  is  laid  in  wooden  troughs  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  mercury  and  water,  and  there  left  to 
knead  and  faturate  in  the  fun  and  air  for  twice  twenty  four 
hours.  After  this  the  water,  with  the  recrementitious  earth 
is  drove  out  of  the  tubs  by  means  of  other  hot  waters  nn„J 
thereon.  This  done,  there  remains  nothing  but  a’  mafs  of 
mercury  with  all  the  gold  that  was  in  the  ore.  The  mercurv 
they  feparate  from  it  by  diftillation  in  large  alembicks.  The 
gold,  in  this  ftate,  is  called  virgin  gold  ;  as  well  as  that  found 
in  the  fand  of  rivers,  or  that  in  grains  in  the  mines  ;  in  re 
gard  none  of  them  have  paffed  the  fire.  After  this,  they 
ufually  fufe  it  in  crucibles,  and  caft  it  into  plates,  or  ingots7 
See  Fusion.  ’  &UL!>* 

Manner  of  refining  GoiD.-There  are  three  principal  manners 
of  refining  gold ;  the  firft  with  antimony  ;  the  fecond  wft 
fublimate  ;  and  the  third  with  aqua  fortis.  This  laft,  which 
's  called  departing,  or  part, ng,  is  already  deferibed  u  nder  the 
R T  5  and  ‘he  two  former  ttofe  of 

Befidcs  thefe  three  there  are  other  methods  of  refining  gold  ; 
particularly  that  called  cupdlation,  which  is  performed  with 
lead  and  allies  ;  and  that  called  cementation,  by  means  of  a 
compofition  ol  brick  duft,  common  fait,  fill  ammoniac  fal 

4  ^  r  gemma. 
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gemma,  and  urine.  See  Coppel,  Cement,  and  Ce¬ 
mentation.  . 

The  effaying  of  Gold,  is  performed  with  the  touchftone,  but 
more  fecurely  by  fire.  See  Touch -flone,  and  Essay- 

I  N  G 

For  the  making  of  Gold,  fee  Philosophers  Stone ,  and 
Transmutation. 

Gold  Wire,  is  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficially 
gilt,  or  covered  with  gold,  at  the  lire  ;  and  afterwards  drawn 
fucceflively  through  a  great  number  of  little  round  holes  of  a 
wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefs  than  the  other,  till  it  be  fome- 
titnes  no  bigger  than  a  hair  of  the  head.  See  Wire; 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  before  the  wire  be  reduced  to  this 
exceflive  finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above  an  hundred  and 
forty  different  holes  ;  apd  that  each  time  they  draw  it,  it  is 
rubbed  frefh  over  with  new  wax,  both  to  facilitate  its  paffage, 
and  to  prevent  the  filver’s  appearing  through. 

It  is  amazing  to  what  degree  of  finenefs  the  gold  is  here 
drawn  ;  and  yet  it  ftill  keeps  firm  together,  and  never  (hews 
the  leaft  figns  of  the  filver  underneath  it.  The  reader  may 
fee  a  computation  hereof,  as  alfo  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  manner  of  proceeding,  under  uthe  article  Ductility 
of  Gold. 

Gold  Wire  flatted ,  is  the  former  wife  flatted  between  two 
rollers  of  polifhed  fteel,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  or  to  be 
ufed  flat  as  it  is,  without  fpirining,  in  certain  fluffs,  laces, 
embroideries,  &c. 

Gold  Thread,  or  fpun  Gold,  is  a  flatted  gold  wrapped, 
or  laid  over  a  thread  of  filk,  by  twiffing  it  with  a  wheel, 
and  iron  bobins. 

The  method  of  managing  and  drawing  gold  and  filver  both 
real  and  feeming  in  all  thefe  kinds,  are  very  curious,  and  of 
great  ufe  in  commerce. 

Manner  of  forming  Gold  Wire,  and  Gold  Thread,  both 
round  and  flat. — Firft,  an  ingot  of  filver  of  twenty-four 
pound  is  forged  into  a  cylinder  about  an  inch  in  diameter  : 
then  it  is  drawn  through  eight  or  ten  holes  of  a  large,  coarfe, 
wire-drawing  iron,  both  to  finifh  the  roundnefs,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  about  three  fourths  of  its  former  diameter.  This  done, 
they  file  it  very  carefully  all  over,  to  take  off  any  filth  re¬ 
maining  of  the  forge  :  then  they  cut  it  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  make  two  equal  ingots  thereof ;  each  about  twenty-fix 
inches  long  ;  which  they  draw  through  feveral  new  holes  to 
take  off  any  inequalities  the  file  may  have  left,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  as  fmooth,  and  equable  as  poffible. 

The  ingot  thus  far  prepared  they  heat  it  in  a  charcoal  fire  : 
then,  taking  fome  gold  leaves,  each  of  about  four  inches 
fquare,  and  weighing  twelve  grains  ;  they  join  four,  eight, 
twelve,  or  fixteen  of  thefe  together,  as  the  wire  is  intended 
to  be  more,  or  lefs  gilt ;  and  when  they  are  fo  joined  as 
only  to  form  a  fingle  leaf,  they  rub  the  ingots,  reeking  hot, 
with  a  burnifber. 

Thefe  leaves,  thus  prepared,  they  apply  over  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  ingot  to  the  number  of  fix,  over  each  other  ; 
burnifhing  or  rubbing  them  well  down  with  the  blood-ftone, 
to  clofe  and  fmoothen  them. 

When  gilt,  the  ingots  are  laid  a-new  in  a  coal  fire  ;  and 
when  raifed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  they  go  over  them 
a  fecond  time  with  the  blood-ffone,  both  to  folder  the  gold 
more  perfedlly,  and  to  finifh  the  polifhing.— 

The  gilding  finifhed,  it  remains  to  draw  the  ingot  into  wire. 
In  order  to  this,  they  pafs  it  through  twenty  holes  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  drawing-iron,  by  which  it  is  brought  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  tag  of  a  lace  :  from  this  time,  the  ingot  lofes  its  name, 
and  commences  gold  zvire.  Twenty  holes  more  of  a  leffer 
iron,  leave  it  fmall  enough  for  the  leaft  iron  ;  the  fineft  holes 
of  which  laff,  fcarce  exceeding  the  hair  of  the  head,  finifh 
the  work. 

To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it  between 
two  rollers  of  a  little  mill  :  thefe  rollers  are  of  polifhed  fteel, 
and  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  fet  very  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  turned  by  means  of  a  handle  faftened  to 
one  of  them,  which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold 
wire  in  palling  between  the  two,  is  rendered  quite  flat ;  but 
without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  gilding ;  and  is  rendered  fo 
exceedingly  thin,  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  filk 
thread,  by  means  of  a  hand- wheel ;  and  fo  wound  on  a  fpool, 
or  bobin.  See  Wire. 

Gold  Leaf,  or  beaten  Gold,  is  gold  beaten  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  into  exceedingly  thin  leaves. 

It  is  prodigious  to  confider  the  finenefs  they  will  thus  reduce 
a  body  of  gold  to  :  it  is  computed,  that  an  ounce  may  be 
beaten  into  fixteen  hundred  leaves,  each  three  inches  fquare  ; 
in  which  ftate  it  takes  up  more  than  159092  times  its  former 
fpace.  See  Ductility. 

'I  his  gold  they  beat  on  a  block  of  marble,  commonly  black 
marble,  about  a  foot  fquare,  and  ufually  rais’d  three  foot  high  : 
I  hey  make  ule  of  three  forts  of  hammers,  formed  like  mal¬ 
lets,  of  polifhed  iron.  The  firft,  which  weighs  three,  or 
four  pounds,  lerves  to  chafe,  or  drive  ;  the  fecond,  of  eleven 
or  twelve  pounds,  to  clofe  ;  and  the  third,  which  weighs 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds,  to  ftretch  and  finifh. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  four  moulds,  of  different  fizes  ;  viz. 
two  of  vcllom,  the  fmalleft  whereof  conftfts  of  forty  or 
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fifty  leaves,  and  the  larger,  of  two  hundred  :  the  other  two, 
confifting  each  of  five  hundred  leaves,  are  made  of  bullocks 
guts,  well  fcoured  and  prepared.  See  Mould. 

The  method  of  preparing ,  and  beating  Gold.  — -They  firft  melt 
a  quantity  of  pur e  gold,  and  form  it  into  an  ingot  :  this  they 
reduce,  by  forging,  into  a  plate  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fheet  of  paper  :  which  done,  they  cut  the  plate  into  little 
pieces  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  lay  them  in  the  firft,  or 
fmalleft  mould,  to  begin  to  ftretch  them.  After  they  have 
been  hammered  here  a  while  with  the  fmalleft  hammer,  they 
cut  each  of  them  into  four  ;  and  put  them  in  the  fecond 
mould  to  be  extended  further. 

Upon  taking  them  hence,  they  cut  them  again  into  four, 
and  put  them  into  the  third  mould  ;  out  of  which  they  are 
taken,  divided  into  four,  as  before,  and  laid  in  the  laft,  or 
finifhing  mould  ;  where  they  are  beaten  to  the  degree  of  thin- 
nefs  required. — 

The  leaves  thus  finifhed,  they  take  them  out  of  the  mould, 
and  difpofe  them  in  little  paper  books  prepared  with  red  bole, 
for  the  gold  to  ftick  to  f  each  book  ordinarily  contains  twenty- 
five  gold  leaves. 

There  are  two  fizes  of  thefe  books  :  twenty  five  leaves  of  the 
fmalleft  only  weighs  five  or  fix  grains  ;  and  the  fame  number 
of  the  largeft  nine,  or  ten  grains. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  gold  is  beaten  more,  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  kind,  or  quality  of  the  work  it  is  intended  for :  that 
for  the  ya/A  wire-drawers  to  gild  their  ingots  withal,  is  left 
much  thicker,  than  that  for  gilding  the  frames  of  pictures, 
&c.  withal.  See  Gilding. 

Shell  Gold  is  that  ufed  by  the  illumifters ;  and  wherewithal 
we  write  gold  letters. — It  is  made  of  the  parings  of  leaf  gold, 
and  even  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  reduced  into  an  impalpable 
power,  by  grinding  on  a  marble,  with  honey.  After  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  infufe  fome  time  in  aqua  fortis,  they  put  it  in  fhells, 
whefe  it  flicks.  To  ufe  it,  they  dilute  it  with  gum  water, 
or  foap  water. 

Burnijhed  Gold,  is  that  fmoothened,  or  polifhed  with  a 
fteel  inftrument  called  a  burnifloer,  if  it  be  wrought  gold, 
or  gilding  on  metal  ;  or  with  a  woolfs  tooth,  if  it  be  gilding 
in  water.  See  Burnisher,  and  Gilding. 

Million  of  G old,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  to  fignify  a  million  of  crowns. 
See  Crown.- 

Tun  of  Gold,  is  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  ufed  by  the 
Dutch,  and  in  fome  other  countries ;  containing  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  florins.  See  Florin, 

A  hundred  pounds  of,  or  in,  gold  is  found  to  weigh  two 
pound  ten  ounces  :  the  fame  fium  in  filver,  weighs  twenty-fix 
pound,  four  ounces.  Twenty- two  pence,  in  copper  farthings 
and  half-pence,  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupoife. 

A  tun  of  gold  at  4  /.  the  ounce  amounts  to  96000/.  a  tun 
of  filver  at  5  s.  2  d.  the  ounce,  to  6200  /.  A  pound  fterling 
of  gold,  to  48  /.  An  ounce  is  worth  4  /.  The  penny-weight 
4  s.  One  grain,  2d.  A  pound  of  fterling  filver  amounts  to 
3  /.  2s.  An  ounce  is  worth  5  s.  2d.  The  penny-wreight, 
3  d.  and  fomething  more  ;  one  grain,  a  half-penny.  A  pound 
of  filver  avoirdupoife  comes  to  3  /.  5  s.  3  d.  half  penny. 

Gold  Coin ,  or  Species  of  Gold.  See  Coin. 

Mofaic  Gold,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  a  proper  ground, 
diftributed  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other  compartments  ; 
part  whereof  is  lhadowed  to  raife,  or  heighten  the  reft.  See 
Mosa  ic. 

Virgin  Gold,  is  gold,  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mines  before 
it  has  undergone  any  action,  or  preparation  of  fire :  whence 
the  Greeks  calls  it  ctTupof.  SeeV irgin.  Such  is  the  etfap.oxpuir&-, 
or  gold  dull,  and  that  got  by  lotion  in  the  lavadero’s  in  Chili  : 
it  is  added,  that  there  are  maffes,  or  lumps  of  pure  gold  found 
in  the  mines,  particularly  thofe  of  Hungary.  Accordingly, 
in  the  emperor’s  colleftion  are  ftill  preferved,  feveral  plates  of 
gold,  faid  to  have  been  thus  found. 

Virgin  gold  is  fometimes  very  pale,  and  fo  foft  that  it  may  be 
moulded  into  any  figure,  with  the  hand  :  it  even  takes  an 
impreflion  from  a  feal,  like  the  fofteft  wax.  To  harden  it, 
as  alfo  to  heighten  its  colour,  they  mix  emery  with  it. 

Fine,  or  pure  Gold,  is  that  purged  by  fire  of  all  its  impurities, 
and  all  alloy. — The  Latins  call  it  aiirum  purum,  aurum  pri- 
mum,  aurum  obrizum,  aurum  c odium. 

ft  die  moderns  frequently  call  it  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  ; 
but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  fo  very  pure  ; 
and  there  is  always  wanting  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  a  carat. 
Gold  of  twenty-two  carats  has  one  part  of  filver,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  copper  :  that  of  twenty- three  carats  has  half  a  part, 
i.  e.  half  a  twenty-fourth  of  each.  See  Caract  and 
Alloy. 

Bouteroue  maintains,  that  the  eleclrum  of  the  antients  was 
gold  of  nineteen  carats  ;  or  four  parts  gold,  and  a  fifth  filver 
--From  an  ordinance  of  king  John  of  France,  it  appears 
that  the  gold  then  ftruck  at  Paris  was  of  nineteen,  carats  ~ ; 
and  yet  it  is  added  that  it  was  the  beft  and  fineft  geld  then 
known  on  earth. 

In  England,  at  this  time,  the  ftandard  of  crown  gold  is  twen¬ 
ty-two  carats.  See  Guinea. 

Gold  chain ,  fee  the  article  Chain. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  1  gce  c  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Gold  money ,  5  \  Money. 

Queen, 
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Queen  Gold,  fee  the  article  Queen. 

Potable  Gold,  aurum  potabile,  fee  Potablf.  gold. 

Fulminating  Gold,  aurum  fulminans ,  fee  Aurum. 

Gold,  in  medicine,  and  chymiftry — The  chymifts  make  feve 
ral  preparations  ol  gold  for  medicinal  ufes ;  as  falts,  mercuries 
and  tindtures  ot  gold ;  but  it  is  a  point  not  yet  well  agreed  on, 
whether  gold  have  any  real  property  whereby  it  may  be  of  ufe 
in  medicine. 

The  mold  ancient  phyficians  are  all  filent  on  the  matter  ; 
the  Arabs  are  the  firft  who  mention  it  in  this  quality.-— 
Avicenna  attributes  extraordinary  virtues  to  it  ;  but  he 
fpeaks  on  conjeddure  more  than  experiment.  And  yet  it  is 
pretty  certain  gold  mu fd  have  an  efFedb  :  a  quantity  of  gold 
filings  being  taken  by  a  perfon  in  a  bolus,  he  was  very 
well  purged  thereby  :  but  this  might  be  owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  its  particles,  which  impinging  violently  againft  the 
glands  of  the  inteftines,  promoted  their  vibrations,  and  thus 
expreffed  the  humour  fecreted  therein.  Borrhi,  in  a  letter  to 
Bartholin,  relates  that  having  heated  an  ingot  of  fine  gold 
fevei  al  times  red  hot,  and  extinguifhed  it  as  often  in  water, 
he  found  the  weight  of  the  ingot  confiderably  diminifhed  ; 
upon  which,  proceeding  to  evaporate  the  water,  he  drew  a 
little  quantity  of  gold  from  it.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
fubtile  parts  of  the  gold  pafs  into  the  liquors  it  is  extinguifhed 
in  ;  and  hence,  it  is  argued,  it  may  have  confiderable  effedts 
on  the  body. 

N otwithftanding  the  fmall  number  of  experiments  whereon 
the  medicinal  efficacy  of  gold  is  founded  ;  the  alchymifts  will 
have  it  contain  the  radical  balm  of  life,  for  the  retrieving  of 
health  _  and  youth,  and  the  removal  of  all  difeafes.  Gold, 
according  to  them,  contains  a  fulphur  friendly  to  nature, 
like  that  of  the  fun,  which  animates  the.  whole  univerfe : 
and  on  this  principle  they  have  formed  a  thoufand  airy  pro¬ 
jects  for  an  univerlal  remedy.  See  Elixir. 

In  effedl,  ’tis  probable  the  Arabs  and  alchymifts  were  only 
brought  to  attribute  all  thefe  virtues  to  gold,  from  their  percei¬ 
ving  certain  qualities  therein,  which  they  fuppofed  it  muft 
communicate  to  other  bodies.  Thus  e.  gr.  gold  being  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  be  Incapable  of  being  deftroyed  ;  it  is  hence 
concluded  to  be  proper  to  preferve  animal  matters,  and  de¬ 
fend  them  from  putrifaddion  •  which  is  juft  as  reafonable  as 
fome  phyficians  preferibing  the  blood  of  an  afs’s  ear  as  an  ap¬ 
pealing  remedy,  by  reafon  the  afs  is  a  very  peaceable  animal. 
See  Aurum  Potabile. 

Gold,  in  heraldy,  is  one  of  the  metals  ;  more  properly  called 
by  the  French  name,  or.  See  Metal,  and  Or. 
GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold,  or  cohftfts 
of  gold,  is  valuable  like  gold,  or  the  like.  See  Gold. 
Golden  Bull,  bulla  aurea,  fee  the  article  Bull. 

Golden  Calf,  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the  Ifraelites 
caft:  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wildernefs,  to  worfhip  ; 
during  Mofes’s  abfence  in  the  mount ;  and  which  that  legif- 
lator,  at  his  return,  burnt,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
the  water  the  people  were  to  drink  of;  as  related  Exod.  xxxii. 
The  commentators  have  been  divided  oil  this  article  :  the 
pulverizing  of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  an  operation 
in  cbymiftry,  of  the  laft  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  fhould  be  done  at  that  time,  before  chymiftry 
■  was  ever  heard  ofj  and  in  a  wildernefs  too  !  Many  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a  miracle :  and  the  reft,  who  allow  of  no¬ 
thing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but  conjectures,  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  procefs. 

Mofes  could  not  have  done  it  by  fim'ple  calcinatioii,  nor  amal¬ 
gamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination ;  nor  is  there  one  of 
thofe  operations,  that  quadrates  with  the  text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty.  The 
method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  in  making  his  aurum  potabile, 
according  to  this  author,  was  the  fame  with  that  which  now 
obtains  ;  only  inftead  of  tartar,  he  made  ufe  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  natron,  which  is  common  enough  throughout  the  eaft. 
See  Aurum  Potabile ,  and  Anatron. 

Golden  Fleece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the  skin, 
or  fleece  of  the  ram,  upon  which  Phryxus  and  Hella  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  fwam  over  the  fea  to  Colchis  ;  and  which  being 
facrificed  to  Jupiter*  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen-hoof’d  bulls,  and  a  monftrous 
dragon  that  never  flept :  but  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon, 
and  the  Argonauts.  See  Argonauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  ftiew  that  this  fable  is  an 
allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hiftory,  particularly 
of  The  philofopher’s  ftone.  See  Alchymy. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  a  military  order  inftituted 
by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429.  See  Order. 

It  took  its  denomination  from  a  reprefentation  of  the  golden 
fleece,  bore  by  the  knights  on  their  collars,  which  confifted 
of  flints,  and  fteels.  The  king  of  Spain  is  now  grand  mafter 
of  the  order,  in  quality  of  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number 
of  knights  is  fixed  to  thirty-one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion  of  an  im- 
menfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool ; '  though  others 
will  have  a  chymical  myftery  couched  under  it,  as  under 
that  famous  one  of  the  antients,  which  the  adepti  contend 
to  be  no  other  than  the  fecret  of  the  elixir,  wrote  on  the 
fleece  of  a  fheep. 
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Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes  that  he  had  fuggefted  to  Philip  I« 
archduke  of  Auftria,  that  the '  order  was  inftituted  by  his 
grandfather  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  a  view 
to  that  of  Jafon ;  and  that  John  Germain,  biftiop  of  Cha¬ 
lons,  chancellor  of  the  order,  upon  this  occafion  made  him 
change  his  opinion,  and  allured  the  young  prince  that  the 
order  had  been  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
William  biftiop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  likewife  of  the 
order,  pretends,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in  view 
both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon,  and  Jacob’s  fleece,  i.  e. 
the  fpeckled  fheep  belonging  to  this  patriarch,  according  to 
agreement  made  with  his  father-in-law  Laban.  Which 
fentiment  gave- birth  to  a  great  work  of  this  prelate  in  two 
parts  :  in  the  firft,  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafon 
is  reprefented  the  virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight 
ought  to  poflefs ;  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob, 
he  reprefents  the  virtue  of  juftice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind,  and  tells  us  that  the  duke 
defigned  to  infinuate  that  the  fabulous  conqueft  which  Jafon 
is  faid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece  in  Colchis,  was  no¬ 
thing  clfe  but  the  conqueft  of  virtue,  which  gains  a  victo¬ 
ry  over  thofe  horrible  monfters  vice,  and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golden  Number,  in  chronology,  a  number  fhewing  what 
year  of  the  moon’s  cycle,  any  given  year  is.  See  Cycle 
of  the  moon,  and  Number. 

‘Go  find  the  G  olden  Number  of  any  Year  Jince  Chrifl. — 
Since  the  lunar  cycle  commences  with  the  year  before  our 
Saviour’s  birth  ;  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  add  1  :  then  divi¬ 
ding  the  fum  by  19  ;  the  fum  remaining  after  the  divifion, 
is  the  golden  number  required  :  if  there  be  nothing  remaining, 
the  golden  number  is.  19. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  golden  number  of  the  prefent  year  1725. 
were  required  :  1725  +  1  =  1726.  And  1726.  divided  by  nine¬ 
teen,  gives  a  quotient  nine,  and  leaves  a  remainder  of  fixteen, 
the  golden  number  of  this  year. 

The  golden  number  is  ufed  in  the  Julian  calender,  to  fhew  on 
what  days  the  new  moons  fall.  In  fucceffion  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  golden  numbers,  through 
the  defeat  of  the  lunar  Cycle  recede,  and  do  no  longer  fhew 
the  true  time  of  new  moons,  (Pc.  See  Calendar. 

Hence,  in  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the 
golden  number  is  thrown,  out ;  and  the  epact  introduced  in 
lieu  thereof.  SeeEpACT. 

Golden  prebendary  of  Hereford,  fee  Prebendary. 

Golden  Rule,  in  arithmetick,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of  great 
ufe,  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers  ;  whereby  we  find 
a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities  given.  See  Pro¬ 
portion. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfo  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  Rule  of 
Proportion.  See  its  nature  and  ufe  under  the  article  Rule 
of  Three. 

Golden  julphur  of  antimony,!  ^  (Antimony. 

Order -of  the  Golden  Stole,  5  lee|  Stole. 

GOLPS,  in  heraldry,  are  roundlefs,  or  torteaux  of  a  purple 
colour. 

GOMPHOSIS  *,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  articulation  of  the 
bones,  wherein  one  is  chafed,  or  fitted  immoveably  into 


another,  after  the  manner  of  a 


or  nail.  SeeARTi- 


,  ^  — . *  -  peg, 

CULATION, 

*  The  word  is  Greek  yoy.tpcorit,  formed  of  yoy.$oo,  clavus ,  a 
nail,  or  peg. 

The  teeth  are  fet  in  the  jaws  by  gomphofs.  See  Tooth, 
and  Maxilla. 

GONAGRA  *,  in  medicine,  the  gout  in  the  knee.  See 
Gout. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  y>w,  knee,  and  cry?*,  captura, 
feizing. 

GONARCHA,  a  term  in  the  ancient  dialling - Mr.  Per- 

rault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  lib.  ix.  c.  9.  takes  the  <r0- 
narcha  to  have  been  a  dial  drawn  on  divers  furfaces,  or 
planes ;  fome  of  which  being  horizontal,  others  vertical 
others  oblique,  (Pc.  formed  divers  angles  *. 

*  Whence  the  appellation  ;  from  y>vv,  knee,  or  ^uvia,  angle. 
GONDOLA  *,  a  little,  flat  boat,  very  long  and  narrow  ; 

chiefly  ufed  at  Venice,  to  row  on  the  canals.  See  Boat. 

*  The  word  is  Italian,  gondola  :  Du  Cange  derives  it  from  the 

vulgar  Greek  KouvJiKct?,  a  bark,  or  little  fhip  ;  Lancelot  de¬ 
duces  it  from  a  term  in  Athensus  for  a  fort  of  vafe. 

The  middle  fized  gondola's  are  upwards  of  thirty  foot  long, 
and  four  broad :  they  always  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  very 
fharp  point,  which  is  raifed  perpendicularly  the  full  height  of 
a  man. 

The  addrefs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  paffing  their  nar¬ 
row  canals,  is  very  remarkable  :  there  are  ufually  two  to 
each  gondola  ;  and  they  row  by  pufliing  before  them.  The 
foreman  refts  his  oar  on  the  left  fide  of  the  gondola  :  the  hind- 
man  is  placed  on  the  ftern,  that  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the 
tilt,  or  covering  of  the  gondola  ;  and  refts  his  oar,  which  is 
very  long,  on  the  right  iide  of  the  gondola. 

GONFALON,  or  Gonfanon,  a  kind  of  round  tent, 
bore  as  a  canopy,  at  the  head  of  the  proceflions  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  churches  at  Rome,  in  calc  of  rain  ;  its  verge,  or  banner 
ierving  for  a  fhelter,  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
dance. 
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GONORRHOEA*,  Tovoppi/a,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary  flux 
or  dripping  of  feed,  or  other  humour,  by  the  penis  ;  without 

erection  or  titillation.  See  Seed. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yov ©*,  genitura,  feed,  and 
'pio,  Jluo,  I  flow. 

The  gonorrhoea  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  fitnplc,  the  other 
•virulent. 

Simple  Gonorrhoea,  or  that  without  virus;  or  malignity, 
takes  iy>  rife  from  violent  exercifcs,  and  {framings  :  the  im¬ 
moderate  ufe  of  hot  foods,  and  particularly,  fermented  liquors, 
as  wine,  beer,  cyder,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  indulging  reft, 
nourilhing  foods,  broths,  &c. 

This  fpecies  is  again  divided  into  two  ;  the  one  true,  gonor¬ 
rhoea  vera ,  wherein  the  humour  difeharged  is  real  feed  :  the 
other  fpurious ,  gonorrhoea  notha ,  wherein  the  dripping  humour 
is  not  feed,  but  a  matter  from  the  glands  about  the  Proftates. 
See  Prostates. 

This  latter  kind  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  fluor  albtrs  or 
v/hites  in  women  ;  and  frequently  remains  a  long  time,’  with¬ 
out  much  diminution  of  the  patient’s  ffrength.  Some  call  it 
a  catarrhal  gonorrhoea.  Its  feat  is  in  the  glands  of  the  Pro- 
flates,  which  are  either  too  much  relaxed  or  ulcerated. 

Virulent  Gonorrhoea,  gonorrhoea  virulenta ,  arifes  from  fome 
impure  commerce,  and  is  the  firft  Stage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  ;  being  what  we  properly  call  a  clap.  See  Venereal 
difeafe ,  and  Clap. 

T  he  parts  here  primarily  affected  are  the  proftates  in  men, 
and  lacunae  in  women,  which  being  ulcerated  by  fome  con¬ 
tagious  matter  received  in  coition,  emit,  firff,  a  whitifh, 
watery  liquor,  with  an  acute  pain  :  This  afterwards  grows 
yellowifh,  then  {harper,  and  at  length  greenifh,  or  blueifh 
and  frequently  foetid. 

It  is  attended  with  a  tenfion  and  inflammation  of  the  yard, 
and  an  ardor  urinae,  or  fharpnefs  of  urine,  which  gives  a 
painful  fenfation  in  the  erhiflion  ;  the  urinary  paffage  being 
torn  and  excoriated  by  the  acrimony  of  the  humour. 

Hence  arife  tumours  of  the  prepuce,  and  glands,  with  ul¬ 
cers  on  the  fame  ;  and  fometimes  in  the  urethra. 

Tire  caufe  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea ,  according  to  M.  Littre, 
is  fome  acid  humour,  heated,  rarified,  and  raifed  at  the 
time  of  coition,  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  pudendum 
of  a  woman  infeefted,  and  lodged  in  the  urethra  of  the  man. 
It  has  different  feats  in  the  body :  fometimes  it  only  fixes  on 
Cowper’s  mucous  glands ;  fometimes  on  the  proftates  ;  and 
fometimes  on  the  veftculae  feminales  :  fometimes  it  poffeffes 
two  ;  and  fometimes  ajl  three  of  thefe  places  at  once. 

From  this  diverftty  of  feats  of  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta, 
M.  Littre  makes  two  forts  ;  funple ,  which  only  affedts  one  of 
the  tfi\ee  parts  ;  and  compound ,  or  complicated,  where  feveral 
are  affected. 

That  Abated  in  the  mucous  glands,  he  obferves,  may  remain 
fimple,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  by  reafon 
the  mouths  of  thofe  glands  open  in  the  urethra  an  inch  and 
half  on  this  fide  the  proftates,  and  alfo  look  down  towards 
the  glands ;  fo  that  their  liquor  is  eafily  difeharged.  The 
other  two  forts  mutually  produce  each  other  ;  by  reafon  the 
dudts  of  the  veficulae  feminales  terminate  in  the  urethra  in 
the  middle  of  thofe  of  the  proftates  :  fo  that  there  is  an  eafy 
communication  between  them. 

That  feated  in  the  mucous  glands,  is  much  the  rareft  cafe ; 
and  the  eafieft  cured.  The  cure  is  effected  by  emollient  cata- 
plafms,  and  fomentations  upon  the  part,  and  a  half-bath. 
Mem.  dc  l'  Acad.  ann.  17 11. 

For  the  other  Species,  more  powerful  means  are  to  be  ufed.— 
the  principal  remedies  are  mercurial  purges,  an  emulfion  of 
green  hempfeed,  cuttle-fifh-bone,  turpentine,  facch.  faturni, 
&c.  We  have  likewife  great  commendations  of  green  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  mercury,  and  mercur.  dulcis.  Balf.  faturni,  tere- 
binthinatum,  prepared  with  a  gentle  fire,  of  facch.  faturni, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  is  much  applauded  where  the  heat  is 
great  about  the  reins  and  genitals  ;  as  alfo  camphor.  An  in- 
fufion  of  cantharides  in  wine,  is  the  noftrum  of  a  noted 
Dutch  phyfician.  Refin  of  the  wood  guaiacumis  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  balfam  of  cupaiba  is  held  a  fort  of  fpecifick : 
to  which  muft  be  added,  antimonium  diaphoreticum,  bezoar- 
dicum  minerale,  water  wherein  mercury  has  been  boiled ; 
inje&ions  of  lime-water,  mercurius  dulcis,  faccharum  fa¬ 
turni,  &c. 

Pitcairn’s  method  of  curing  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  is  as 
follows  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  he  purges  with  a 
laxative  pti fan  of  fenna,  fait  of  tartar,  and  melilot  flowers; 
and  gives  the  patient  whey  for  his  drink.  After  three,  or 
tour  days  lpent  in  purging,  if  the  Raiding  of  the  urine,  and 
the  flux,  be  abated,  and  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the 
matter  improved  ;  he  adminifters  bolus’s  of  turpentine,  and 
rhaponticum,  for  fix  or  feven  days;  and  if  they  keep  the  body 
loofe,  lb  much  the  better.  By  all  means,  aftringents 
to  be  avoided  ;  the  gonorrhoea  being  fcarce  ever  known  to 
degenerate  into  a  pox,  unlefs  too  haftily  flopped.  Pitcairn 
in  MS. 

Du  Blegny  directs  the  cure  of  th z  gonorrhoea,  to  begin  with  a 
gentle  carthartic  of  caffia,  fenna£  chryftal  mineral,  tamarinds, 
althaea,  and  rhubarb,  adminiftered  every  other  day  :  then, 
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diureticks,  particularly  thofe  of  turpentine;  and  laftly,  gen¬ 
tle  aftringents  :  as  mineral  waters,  crocus  martis  aftringens, 
tinfture  of  rofes,  tindlure  of  coral  in  cochineal,  tsfe. 

A  {ityalifm,  or  falivation,  never  cures  a  gonorrhoea.  See 
Salivation. 

GOOD,  or  Goodness,  denotes  whatever  tends,  or  con¬ 
duces  to  preferve,  or  improve  human  nature,  or  fociety  ;  in 
oppofition  to  evil ,  which  tends  to  deftroy  or  impair  the  fame. 
See  Evil. 

Hence  good  is  divided  by  the  philofophers  into,  1 0  bonum  fui, 
private  good  ;  which  is  that  whereby  a  thing  tends  to  preferve, 
Cfc.  it  felf ;  under  which  comes  that  popular  divifion  of 
goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune. 

2°  Bonum  communionis ,  whatever  promotes  the  intereft,  and 
welfare  of  fociety  :  as  all  the  civil  offices,  &c. 

Good,  in  metaphyfics,  or  Metaphijical  Good,  called  alio 
ahfolute ,  or  real  Good,  and  Good  per  fe ,  is  the  effential 
perfection,  or  integrity  of  a  thing,  whereby  it  has  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  its  nature.  See  Perfection. 

In  this  fenfe  all  things  that  are,  are  good  ;  inafmuch  as  they 
have  the  perfections  naturally  belonging  to  things  of  their 
kind.  Thus,  a  thinking  fubftance  is  good,  or  perfect,  as  it 
has  all  the  effential  attributes  of  thought :  fo  an  extended  fub¬ 
ftance  is  good ,  as  it  poffeffes  all  the  parts  neceffary  to  conftitute 
it  fuch. 

In  effeCt,  as  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  a  being  without  its 
effence ;  fo  is  it,  to  imagine  a  being  without  the  requifites 
of  its  effence  :  fo  that  it  appears  an  error  in  fome  philofophers 
who  divide  beings  into  good  or  perfeCt,  and  evil  or  imper- 
feCt.  See  Essence. 

Others  define  metaphyfical,  or  tranfcendental  goodnefs ,  by 
congruency  with  the  divine  will ;  as  making  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  all  real  goodnefs.  See  Virtue. 

Phyjical,  or  natural  Good,  is  that  whereby  a  thing  poffeffes  all 
things  neceffary  to  its  bene  ejje ,  i.  e.  its  well-being,  or  feeond 
perfection ;  and  to  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and 
ufes. 

In  this  fenfe,  phyfical  goodnefs  coincides  with  phyfical  per¬ 
fection.  See  Perfection. 

To  this  are  required  the  feveral  powers,  and  faculties,  in  their 
proper  degree  ;  a  due  fituation,  figure,  and  proportion  of 
parts,  isfe. 

Note,  befide  abfolute  phyfical  goodnefs,  there  may  be  a  rela¬ 
tive  one  ;  as  in  foods,  .which  to  one  man  are  falutary,  to  ano¬ 
ther  poifon,  &c.  To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  things  good  pro 
tempore ,  or  according  to  circumftances  ;  as  the  amputation  of 
a  mortified  limb,  &c. 

Moral ,  or  ethical  Good,  is  the  agreement  of  a  thinking,  rea- 
fonable  being,  and  of  the  habits,  aCts,  and  inclinations 
thereof,  with  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  and  the  will  of  the 
creator,  as  difeovered  by  natural  light.  See  Virtue. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  thing  done,  faid, 
thought,  defired,  be  juft,  and  good  ;  but  it  muft  be  done, 
thought,  &c.  well,  i.  e.  from  good  principles,  and  to  good 
ends. 

Others  define  moral  good  more  largely.  Moral ,  which  they 
alfo  call  relative  good,  according  to  them,  is  fomething  that 
is  good  to  another,  or  that  tends  fomeway  to  the  perfection 
thereof.  —  In  this  fenfe  they  divide  it  into  three  kinds,  hone~ 
Jlum,  jucundum ,  and  utile. 

The  firft,  bonum  honejlum,  is  what  agrees  with  right  reafon ; 
and  is  defirable  for  itfelf :  as  all  things  virtuous  :  e.  gr.  to 
love  God,  refpeCt  our  parents,  &c.  It  is  confidered  without 
any  regard  to  pleafure  ;  not  but  that  there  is  a  fincere  plea- 
fure  annexed  to  it.  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics,  allow  of  no  other 
goods ;  thofe  of  the  body,  1st c.  they  call  commoda ,  conveni¬ 
ences,  not  goods.  See  Stoics. 

Bonum  jucundum,  is  that  which  is  good,  as  it  tends  to  give 
us  pleafure,  and  is  defired  on  that  account ;  but  without  any 
repugnancy  to  virtue,  or  right  reafon  :  as  mufic,  to  the  ears  ; 
painting,  to  the  eyes,  lAc. 

Bonum  utile,  or  commodum ,  is  that  which  is  good  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fomething  elfe  for  which  it  is  defired  ;  as  money, 
riches,  &c. 

Chief,  or  fupreme  Good,  fummon  bonum  ;  fee  Summum 
bonum. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  what  the  chief  good  of  man 
confifts  in  ;  whether  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  of  body,  or 
of  mind.  Some  hold  riches  and  honours  the  fupreme  good ; 
others,  as  Ariftippus,  and  the  Cyrenaic  fchool,  bodily  plea- 
fures ;  and  others,  as  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics,  virtue.  See 
Cyrenaic,  Stoics,  &e. 

Good  will,  ?  ^  j  Common  place. 

Good  works,  5  c  t  Merit,  and  Supererogation. 

Good  abearing ,  bonus  geflus ,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  particularly  ufed 
for  an  exact  carriage,  or  behaviour  of  a  fubject  towards  die 
king,  and  his  liege  people ;  to  which  fome  men,  upon  their 
misbehaviour,  are  bound.  See  Surety. 

He  that  is  bound  to  this,  Lambard  fays,  is  more  ftrictly 
bound  than  to  the  peace  ;  becaufe,  whereas  the  peace  is  not 
broken  without  an  affray,  battery,  or  fuch  like,  this  furety 
de  bono  geflu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man’s  com¬ 
pany,  or  by  his,  or  their  weapons,  or  arms. 
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Good  alley ,  CAller. 

Good  behaviour ,  >  fee  Good  abearing ,  and  Peace. 

Good  tajle,  )  C  Taste. 

GOODS,  bona ,  in  law,  and  particularly  the  civil  law,  include 
all  kinds  of  effects,  riches,  lands,  pofleffions,  &c.  See  Ef¬ 
fects. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  goods  ;  moveable ,  res  moventes ,  or 
mobiles  :  and  immovable ,  res  non  moventes  or  immobile's.  See 
Moveable,  Chattels,  l£c. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  civil  jurifprudence,  that  he  who  con- 
{■pn65  ^oc^’  confifeates  the  goods  ;  meaning  that  all  the 

erredts  of  a  perfon  condemned  to  a  capital  punifhment,  or 
perpetual  banifhment,  are  forfeited  to  the  king.  See  Con¬ 
fiscation. 


A  man  is  faid  to  bind  himfelf  body  and  goods  ;  meaning,  that 
befides  his  goods  he  obliges  his  perfon,  and  fubmits  to  remair 
in  prifon,  provided  he  do  not  execute  his  promife. 

oods  again  are  divided  into  i °  proper,  paternal *  patrimo- 
nia\>  .  creditary  ;  2°  acquired ,  or  acquejls ,  alio  quam  hceredi- 
tatis  jure  acquifita  :  and  3^  conquejls  \  viro  et  uxori  ftante  fo¬ 
ci  etate  acquifita. 

Goods  again  are  divided  into  real  arid  perfonal.  See  Real 
an  ersonal.  And  laftjy,  into  noble ,  or  free  ;  and  fer- 
vde,  or  bafe.  See  Free,  Base,  fcV. 

Goods  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  crown,  ad  fifeum  fpec- 
antia ,  cannot  be  alienated  for  ever  ;  unlefs  by  way  of  ex- 
c  ange  .  they  may  be  fold  under  the  faculty  of  perpetual  re¬ 
demption.  See  Redemption. 

Adventitious  Goods,  adventitia ,  are  thofe  ‘which  a  rife  other- 
wi  e  than  by  fucceffion  from  father,  or  mother  ;  or  from 
iredt  anceftor  to  defeendant.  See  Adventitious. 

JJotal  Goods,  dotalia ,  thofe  accruing  from  a  dowry,  and 
w  ich  the  husband  is  not  allowed  to  alienate.  See  Dowry. 

fugitive  Goods  ;  fee  the  article  Fugitive. 
araphernal  Goods,  paraphernalia ,  are  thofe  which  the  wife 
gives  her  husband  to  enjoy,  on  condition  of  withdrawing 
them  when  fhe  pleafes.  See  Paraphernalia. 

Prohibited  Goods  ;  fee  the  article  Prohibited. 

Profeftitious  Goods,  profeCtitia ,  are  thofe  arifing  by  direct 
fucceffion. 


Receptitious  Goods,  were  thofe  which  the  wife  might  referve 
the  full  property  of  to  her  felf,  and  enjov  them  independent¬ 
ly  of  her  husband  :  in  diftindtion  from  dotal ,  and  paraphernal 

,  goods. 

Vacant  Goods,  vacantia ,  are  thofe  abandoned,  or  left  at  large, 
either  by  reafon  the  heir  renounces  them,  or  that  the  defundt 
has  no  heir.  See  Vacant. 

Allotting  of  Goons,  f  Allotting. 

Confignment  of  Goods,  S  fee  ^Consignment. 

Running  of  Goods,  J  ^Running. 

GORDIAN,  a  term  in  hiftory.  —  Gordian  knot  was  a 
knot  made  in  the  leathers,  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gor¬ 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas  ;  fo  very  intri¬ 
cate,  that  there  was  no  finding  where  it  began,  or  ended. 

The  inhabitants  had  a  tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  he  fhould  be  matter  of  Afia  who  could  untie  this  knot. 
Alexander  having  undertaken  it,  and  fearing  that  if  he 
fhould  not  be  able  to  effedt '  it,  it  would  be  deemed  an  ill 
augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  of  his  conquefts  ;  cut 
it  afunder  with  his  fword  :  and  thus,  fays  Quintus  Curtius, 
either  accomplittied  the  oracle,  or  eluded  it. 

Some  will  have  the  phrafe  derived  from  Gordius,  who  tied  the 
fatal  knot ;  others  from  Gordia,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  where 
the  knot  was  made. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  regular  abatements,  ufed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gwillim,  to  denote  a  coward.  See  Abate¬ 
ment.  Y 

It  confifts  of  two  arches,  or  curve  lines,  drawn,  one  from 
the  finifter  chief,  the  other  from  the  finifter  bafe,  and  meet- 


mg  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs-point  ;  as  re- 
prefented  in  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  64. 

GOREL,  a  name,  or  title,  given  to  the  prince  of  Georgia. 
—  The  Gorel  is  always  a  Mahometan :  The  Sophi  of  Perfia 
obliges  him  to  obferve  the  religion  of  the  Alcoran,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  dignity  of  Gorel  in  his  family. 

GORGE,  in  falconry,  is  the  uppermoft  bag,  or  ttomach  of  a 
hawk,  or  falcon  •,  being  that  which  receives  the  food  the  firtt. 
See  Hawk,  and  Bird. 

The  gorge ,  ingluvies,  is  the  fame  in  birds  of  prey  with  what  we 
call  the  craw  or  crop.--  When  the  bird  is  fed,  he  is  faid  to 
be  gorged. 

Gorge,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  fort  of  concave  moulding, 
wider,  but  not  fo  deep  as  a  fcotia  ;  ufed  chiefly  in  frames, 
chambranles,  &c.  —  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  6,  and  8.  See  alfo 

Scotia. 

Gorge  of  a  chimney,  is  the  part  between  the  chambranle,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  mantle.— Of  this  there  are  divers  forms, 
ftraight,  perpendicular,  in  form  of  a  bell,  &c. 

Gorge  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  moulding  that  is  concave 
in  the  upper  part,  and  convex  at  bottom  ;  more  properly  cal¬ 
led  gula,  and  cytnatium.  See  Gula,  and  Cymatium. 

Gorge  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  neck  of  a  column  ;  more  properly 
called  collarino ,  and  gorgerin.  See  Gorgerin,  dsV. 

V  o  l.  I.  Ntf  LXXl 


Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  a  battion  ;  or  of  a 
ravelin,  or  other  out-work.  See  Bastion,  Ravelin 
&c.  ■  :  9 

The  Gorge  of  a  baJUon,  is  what  remains  of  the  Tides  of  the 
polygon  of  a  place,  after  retrenching  the  curtins :  in  which 
cafe  it  makes  an  angle  in  the  centre  of  the  battion.-—  Such  is 
A  H  D  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  1. 

In  flat  baftions,  the  gorge  is  a  right  line  on  the  curtain,  reach¬ 
ing  between  the  two  flanks. 

Gorge  of  a  half  moon ,  or  ravelin ,  is  the  fpace  between  the 
two  ends  of  their  faces  next  the  place. 

Gorge  of  the  other  out-works,  is  the  interval  betwixt  their 
tides  next  the  ditch. 

All  the  gorges '  are  to  be  defiitute  of  parapets  ;  otberwife,  the 
e  legers  having  taken  poffeffion  of  a  work,  might  make 
ufe  thereof  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  fhot  of  the  place  : 

furpHfe  are  °nIy  fortified  with  Palifadoes,  to  prevent  a 

Half  the  Gorge,  demi-GoRGE,  that  part  of  the  polygon 
between  the  flank,  and  the  centre  of  the  battion,  as  A  H. 
See  DEMi-^rg^, 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crown,  coronet,  or  the 
hke  thing  is  bore  about  the  neck  of  a  lyon,  fwan,  &c.  In 
that  cafe  they  fay,  the  lion  or  cygnet,  is  gorged  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  &c. 

Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge,  or  neck  of  a  peacock* 
fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  different  colour,  or  metal 
from  the  reft. 

Gorged,  among  farriers,  &c.  fignifies  as  much  as  fwelled.  — 
In  which  fenfe  they  fay,  the  legs  of  a  horfe  are  gorged  ;  the 

pattern  joint  is  gorged  :  you  mutt  walk  him  out  to  dif  gorge  his 
moulder. 

GORGERIN,  a  part  of  the  ancient  armour  ;  being  that 
which  covered  the  throat,  or  neck  of  a  perfon,  armed  at  all 
points.  See  Arms  and  Armour. 

Gorgerin,  or  Gorge,  in  architecture,  the  little  frieze 
jn  the  doric  capital,  between  the  aftragal,  at  the  top  of  the 
lhaft  of  the  column,  and  the  annulets.—  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig. 
24.  lit.  0.  fig.  28.  See  alfo  Doric  Capital. 

Some  call  it  collarino.  Vitruvius  gives  it  the  name  hypotra- 

■chehum.  See  Hypotrachelium,  and  Colarin. 

GOTHIC,  or  Gothick,  fomething  that  has  a  *  relation 
t0  th^  Goths>  an  ancient  people,  originally  inhabiting  that 
part  of  Sweden  called  Gothland  ;  whence  they  fpread  them- 
idves  over  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 

We  fay  the  gothick  manner,  gothic  ignorance  :  the  tyrant 
Maximin  was  of  gothic  race,  (dc. 

Gothic  Bibles  ;  fee  the  article  Bible. 

Gothic  c  ha  ratter,  or  writing ,  is  a  charader,  or  manner  of 
writing,  which,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  the  Roman, 
on  y  full  of  angles,  turns,  and  bendings  ;  efpecially  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  letter.  See  Character,  and 

UETTER. 

The  manuferipts  in  gothic  characters  are  not  very  ancient.  — 
Ulphilas,  bifhop  of  the  Goths,  was  the  firtt  inventor  of  the 
gothic  characters  ;  and  the  firtt  that  tranfla'ted  the  bible  into 
the  gothic  tongue. 

The  runic  characters  are  alfo  frequently  called  gothic  cha¬ 
racters.  See  Mabillon,  de  re  Diplomat.  1.  1.  ci  2.—  But  they 
who  take  the  gothic _  characters  to  be  the  fame  with  the  runic, 
are  miftaken  ;  as  is  fhewri  by  Ol.  Wormius,  Junius,  in  his 
preface  to  the  gofpels  wrote  in  gothic  letters,  and  Dr.  Hicks  on 
the  runic  tongue.  See  Runic. 

Gothic  architecture,  is  that  which  deviates  from  the  propor¬ 
tions,  characters,  &c.  of  the  antique.  See  Architecture 
and  Order.  ’ 

The  gothic  architecture  is  frequently  very  folid,  heavy,  and 
maffive  ;  and  fometimes,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  light 
delicate,  and  rich.  The  abundance  of  little,  whimfical,  im¬ 
pertinent  ornaments,  are  its  moft  ufual  character. 

Authors  diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  gothic  architecture  ;  the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern.  —  The  ancient  is  that  which  the 
Goths  brought  with  them  from  the  north,  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  5  the  edifices  built  in  this  manner  were  exceedingly  maf¬ 
five,  heavy,  and  coarfe. 

Thofe  of  the  modern  gothic  run  into  the  other  extreme,  beinw 
light,  delicate,  and  rich  to  a  fault  :  witnefs  Weftminfter- 
abby,  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  the  crofs  of  Coventry, 

The  laft  kind  continued  long  in  ufe,  efpecially  in  Italy,  viz 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  reftauration  of  the  antique 
building  in  the  fixteenth.  All  the  ancient  cathedrals  are  in 
this  kind.  See  Ar  chitecture. 

The  inventors  Of  the  gothic  architeaure  thought,  no  doubt 
they  had  far  furpaffed  the  Greek  architeas  j  a  Greek  build’ 
ing  has  not  a  Tingle  ornament  but  what  adds  a  beauty  to  the 
whole.  The  parts  neceffary  to  fuftain,  Or  (helter  it  as  the 
columns,  cormches,  fcV.  derive  all  their  beauty  from  their 
proportions  :  every  thing  is  fimple,  meafured,  and  reftrained 
to  the  ufe  it  is  intended  for.  No  daring,  out  of  the  way 
mokes ,  nothing  quaint  to  impofe  on  the  eye  :  the  propor¬ 
tions  me  fo  juft,  that  nothing  appears  very  grand  of  it  felf 
though  the  whole  be  grand.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  gothic 
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archite&ure,  we  fee  huge  vaults  railed  on  {lender  pillars, 
which  one  would  expert  every  minute  to  tumble  down, 
though  they  will  ftand  for  many  ages.  Every  thing  is  cram¬ 
med  with  windows,  rofes,  erodes,  figures,  &c. 

Gothick  column ,  is  any  round  pillar,  in  a  gothic  building, 
either  too  thick,  or  too  finall  for  its  height.  See  Column, 
and  Order. 

There  are  fome  found  even  twenty  diameters  high  ;  without 
either  diminution,  or  fwclling.  See  Diminution,  ye. 

Gothic  medals l  See  the  article  Medal.  . 

GOUD,  or  Gaud.  See  the  article  Weld. 

GOVERNMENT,  a  quality  or  office,  which  gives  a  man 
power,  or  right,  to  command,  or  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
a  province,  a  kingdom,  or  the  like  ;  either  fupremely,  or 
by  deputation. 

Government  is  either  general ,  and  fupreme,  as  that  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  empire,  fovereign  ftate,  &c.  See  King¬ 
dom,  Empire,  State,  y c.  or  particular ,  and  fubor- 
dinate  :  which  again  is  fubdivided  into  civil,  military ,  and 
ecclefiajlical .  See  Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesias¬ 
tical. 

The  Government  of  the  king’s  houfhold  belongs  to  the  lord 
fteward.  See  Steward,  and  HoUshold. 

Our  cities,  corporations,  and  boroughs,  are  ufually  governed 
by  mayors,  with  aldermen  and  common-council-men.  See 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  See  alfo  City,  &c. 

The  king  was  called  to  the  government  of  England,  by  the 
free  voices  of  the  parliament,  and  the  people.  Such  a  lord 
bought  the  government  of  fuch  a  province,  ifland,  &c.  The 
,  Eaft-India  company  nominate  to  the  government  of.  Fort  St. 
George,  isfe. 

Government  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  country,  city,  or  place, 
to  which  the  power  of  governing,  or  commanding,  is  exten¬ 
ded. 

Sanfon  has  given  us  maps  of  France,  divided  into  its  govern¬ 
ments.  T  here  are  thirty-eight  governments ,  or  provinces  in 
that  kingdom,  independent  of  each  other.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  another  divifion  into  governments ,  called  grand  go¬ 
vernments,  whereof  there  are  twelve,  viz.  thofe  of  the  ifle 
of  France,  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Dau- 
phiny,£sV.  which  are  not  proper  provinces,  commanded  each 
by  its  feveral  governor,  but  rather  fo  many  daffies  of  gover¬ 
nors  or  governments,  contrived  for  the  better,  and  eafier  re¬ 
gulating  the  feats,  ifc.  of  fo  many  governors,  bailiffs,  pre- 
vofts,  &e.  as  were  obliged  to  affift  at  the  holding  of  the 
general  eftates. 

Government,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  manner,  or  form  of 
governing,  i.  e.  for  the  policy  of  a  country,  ftate,  &c.  See 
Law,  and  Policy. 

In  this  fenfe  governments  are  divided  into  monarchies,  arijlo- 
cracies,  and  democracies.  See  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy.  ' 

T.  he  government  of  France  is  monarchic  ;  that  of  Venice, 
arijiocratic ;  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  democratic  : 
The  government  of  England  is  mixt,  being  both  monarchical, 
ariftocratic,  and  democratic,  all  in  one. 

Government,  in  grammar,  is  underftood  of  that  con- 
ftrudtion  of  nouns,  and  verbs,  wherein  they  require  fome 
alteration  to  be  made  in  others  joined,  or  conftrudted  with 
them.  See  Construction,  Noun,  "and  Verb. 
Conftru&ion  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  that  of  concord  • 
and  that  of  government  ;  called  alfo  regimen.  See  Con¬ 
cord. —  The  rules,  or  meafures  of  government,  or  regimen, 
fee  under  the  article  Regimen. 

GOVERNOUR,  an  officer  veiled  by  a  king,  or  fovereign 
prince,  with  the  command  and  adminiftration  of  a  province, 
place,  &c.  See  Government. 

Such  a  governour  being  charged  with  mal-adminift ration,  was 
recalled,  and  brought  to  his  trial. —  A  governour  reprefents  the 
king  ;  and  not  only  commands  the  garrifon,  troops,  &c.  but 
the  citizens,  &c.  —  A  governour  of  a  fortified  place  was  an¬ 
ciently  required  to  hold  out  three  attacks,  before  he  furren- 
dered. 

Governour  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  a  prefident,  or  fuperin- 
tendant.  See  President,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  governour  of  the  bank ;  the  governour  and 
directors  of  the  South-Sea  company  ;  the  governottr  of  an  hof- 
pital,  &c.  See  Bank,  Company,  Hospital,  &c. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  diverfe  artificers  ;  being  a 
fort  of  round,  hollow,  chiffel  ;  ferving  to  cut  holes,  chan¬ 
nels,  grooves,  &c.  in  wood,  ftone,  &c.  See  Chissel. 

GOUS1 ,  Gout,  a  French  term,  for  what  the  Italians  call 
gujio,  and  we,  tafle.  See  Taste. 

^  ^  ’  ari^riils->  *n  niedicine,  a  painful  difeafe,  occafioned 
by  a  flux  of  ftiarp  humor,  upon  the  joints  of  the  body.  See 
Disease. 

Some  phyficians  define  the  gout,  an  inflammation,  fwelling, 
and  pain  ulnefs  of  the  joints.  —  Its  origin  is  ufually  attributed 
to  wine,  venery,  gluttony,  and  idlenefs 
The  gout  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  two  caufes  ;  a  redundancy 
of  humours  and  a  weaknefs  of  the  joints.  Its  proper  feat  is 
m  the  limbs  ;  not  in  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  in  the  latter 
cafe  it  frequently  proves  mortal,  not  in  th«  former 
Mufgrave  makes  the  apoplexy  a  gout,  becaufe  arifnw  from  the 
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abundance  ©f  pituita,  or  phlegm.  According  as  this  redun¬ 
dant  pituita  throws  itfelf  on  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  any  other 
part,  it  makes,  according  to  him,  an  apople&ic  gout ,  a  gout 
of  the  liver,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  fpleen,  6fc. 

The  gout  may  be  confidered  as  a  painful,  periodical,  and  cri¬ 
tical  paroxyfm,  tending  to  free  the  body  of  an  offenfive,  or 
corrofive  matter,  by  throwing  it  upon  the  extremities  ; 
breathing  it  out  infenfibly  ;  or  comminuting  it  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  harmlefs,  or  capable  of  circulating  freely  along  with 
the  juices,  till  by  colle&ing  again,  gradually  increafing,  or 
feparating  from  the  blood,  it  caufes  another  paroxyfm. 

The  gout  is  either  regular,  or  irregular.  —  Regular,  when  it 
appears  to  be  feated  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  returns 
at  ftated  periods,  and  with  a  gradual  increafe  and  decline  of 
the  fymptoms. —  Irregular ,  when  the  paroxyfms  are  frequent, 
and  uncertain  ;  when  the  fymptoms  vary,  or  happen  pro- 
mifeuoufly,  and  the  difeafe  appears  to  be  feated  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  ftomach,  brain,  fJc.  leaving 
the  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  free  from 
pain. 

According  as  different  parts  are  affedfed  by  this  diftemper,  it 
goes  by  different  names  :  when  it  feizes  the  feet,  it  is  called 
podagra  ;  when  the  knees,  gonagra  ;  when  the  hands,  chi- 
ragra  ;  and  when  the  hip-joint,  feiatica.  See.  See  Poda¬ 
gra,  Chiragra,  Sciatica,  idc. 

Sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole  body  at  the  fame  time,  and 
then  it  is  called  the  general  or  univerfal  gout. 

The  gout  may  be  hereditary,  or  natural  to  the  conftitution, 
proceeding  from  a  too  great  conftri&ion  of  the  capillary 
veffels,  whence  the  gouty  humour  is  more  eafily  lodged,  or 
detained  in  them.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  high  living, 
crapula’s,  and  eating  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of  digeftion  ; 
a  fedentary  life,  drinking  too  freely  of  tartarous  wines  ;  ir¬ 
regular  living,  excefs  in  venery,  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration, 
and  a  fuppreffion  of  the  natural  evacuations. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  the  gout  appears  to  be  an  alkaline,  ojr 
acrimonious  matter  in  the  blood  ;  which  being  feparated  froru 
it  at  particular  times,  falls  upon  the  joints,  but  moil  fre¬ 
quently  upon  the  feet,  and  hands  ;  which,  if  it  be  repelled, 
or  if  the  blood  be  overcharged  therewith,  fo  that  a  crifis  can¬ 
not  be  procured  in  the  extremities  (as  generally  happens  iit 
old  age)  it  falls  upon  the  nobler  parts  ;  and  then  produces  the 
irregular  gout. 

The  regular  gout  chiefly  and  immediately  affedts  the  tendons, 
nerves,  membranes,  and  ligaments  of  the  body,  about,  the 
joints.-— Sometimes  a  cold  fhivering  fit  precedes,  and  generally 
a  fever  accompanies  its  firft  appearance,  which  foon  goes  off, 
and  returns  by  intervals.  A  flight  pain  is  felt  in  the  joints, 
where  the  crifis  is  performed,  which  increafes  gradually  ;  and 
in  the  podagra  generally  fixes  firft  on  the  great  toe  ;  thence 
proceeding  to  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus  ;  fometimes,  efpecially 
in  old  age,  it  attacks  the  knees  and  hands  ;  and  where-ever  it 
is,,  by  diftending  and  irritating  the  parts,  caufes  a  violent 
pain,  not  unlike  to  that  of  a  diflocated  bone.  When  the 
pain  is  at  its  ftate,  there  appears  an  inflammation  and  fwel¬ 
ling  ;  both  which  increafes  as  the  pain  increafes  ;  and  upon 
their  remiffion,  the  paroxyfm  is  ended  ;  though  the  tender- 
nefs  and  fwelling  in  fevere  fits,  will  fometimes  remain  a  longer 
time,  and  caufe  an  uneafinefs  upon  motion. 

It  is  obferved,  that  women,  children,  and  young  men,  are 
feldom  troubled  with  the  gout,  unlefs  it  be  hereditary  ;  and 
that  it  rarely  attacks  before  the  patient  is  thirty-five,  or  forty 
years  old,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  decline  of  life  ;  that  the 
corpulent  are  more  fubjedt  to  it,  than  thofe  who  are  fpare, 
and  lean  ;  that  the  pain  increafes  towards  night,  and  de- 
creafes  towards  the  morning  ;  that  the  longer  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxyfms,  the  more  fevere  they  prove,  and  the 
longer  they  generally  continue. 

The  difeafe  ufually  returns  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  the  fpring, 
and  autumn  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  paroxyfm  is  fometimes 
two,  or  three  months,  before  it  comes  to  a  period  :  though  its 
duration  is  fometimes  not  above  three  or  four  weeks. 

Thefe  are  called  cardinal  paroxyfms,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
others  of  lefs  duration,  which  happen  between  the  fpring  and 
autumn.  .  The  more  high-coloured  the  urine,  and  the  lefs 
fediment  it  depofites  ;  the  further  is  the  difeafe  from  the  ftate 
of  concoction ,  as  it  is  termed.  According  to  the  violence  and 
continuance  of  the  fever,  the  paroxyfm  proves  more  or  lefs- 
fevere. 

In  conftitutions  much  broke  or  {battered  with  the  gout,  there 
are  ufually  ftony,  or  chalky  concretions  formed  in  the  joints 
of  the  fingers,  or  toes,  and  thence  tranflated  to  the  vifeera, 
which  cafe  is  often  attended  with  irregular,  frequent,  and 
fhort  paroxyfms  in  the  extremities.  In  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  ufual  fits  do  not  happen  ;  or  if  theory  matter  b* 
fuddenly  repelled  from  the  extremities  by  an  improper  regi¬ 
men,  or  medicines,  it  ufually  feizes  the  internal  parts,  and 
frequently  the  ftomach,  head,  inteftines,  f$c.  caufing  want 
of  appetite,  reaching  to  vomit,  indigeftion,  a  cachexia,  the 
jaundice,  afthma,  diarrhaea  ;  and  at  laft,  fo  obfirufts  the  fine 
capillary,  nervous  tuba  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  and 
brain)  as  poffibly  to  hinder  the  flux  of  th»  animal  Spirits  : 
upon  which  death  fuddenly  enfues. 

Sydenham  gives  us  an  accurate  hiftory  of  a  regular  fit  of  the 

gout 
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gruf  in  the  feet :  it  begins  towards  the  clofe  of  January,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  without  the  leaft  previous  notice  ;  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  a  crudity,  .  or  apepfy  for  fome  weeks  be’fore- 
hand  ;  with  a  fort  of  windy  intumefcence,  and  a  heavinefs 
ot  the  body,  which  continually  increafes,  till  at  laft,  a  pa- 
roxyfm  breaks  out 3  being  preceded,  fome  days,  with  a  fort 

i  and  a  fenflbIe.  defcent  of  the  flatulencies  through 

the  fleth  of  the  thighs,  with  fome  fpafmodic  fymptoms.  The 
day  before  the  paroxyfm,  the  patient’s  appetite  is  very  greedy  • 
an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  he  is  waked  by  a  pain  com¬ 
monly  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  ankle,’  or  the 

Z n0t  urdike^he  Pain  felt  ^on  a  diflocation 
ot  the  laid  bones  5  with  a  fenfe  as  if  water  were  fprinkled 

on  the  part  affe&ed.  This  is  fucceeded  by  a  chillinefs,  and 
lome  approach  to  a  fever:  the  pain  in  the  mean  time, 
which  at  firft  was  more  remifs,  gradually  increafes  :  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  which  the  chillinefs  abates.  By  night,  it  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  height,  and  fettled  about  the '  ligaments  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus,  and  metatarfus ;  where  i^  fometimes  re- 
fembles  a  violent  tenfion  3  and  fometimes  a  laceration  of 
thefe  ligaments  3  fometimes  the  biting,  or  gnawing  of  a  doer  • 
or  a  fqueezing,  or  coardlation.  Thus  far  the  part  affixed  has 
uch  an  exquifite  fenfe,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the 
linnen,  nor.  even  the  (baking  of  the  room  occafioned  by  a 
perion  s  fteppmg.  Hence,  a  thoufand  vain  endeavours  to  get 
eale,  by  changing  the  pofture  of  the  body,  the  pohtion  of 
the  foot,  &c.  till  about  two  or  three  a-clock  in  the  morning 
(the  (pace  of  a  nychthemeron  from  its  accefs)  when  a  re- 
miffion  is  nr  ft  perceived  3  the  morbid  matter  being  by  this 
time  tolerably  digefted,  or  even  diflipated.  The  patient 
hereupon  drops  afleep,  and  at  his  waking  finds  his  pains  much 
abated,  but  the  part  newly  fwelled.  A  few  days  hence,  the 
other  foot  undergoes  the  fame  fate  :  fometimes  both  are  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  firft.  From  the  time  it  has  feized  on  both 
legs,  the  fymptoms  become  more  irregular,  and  precarious 
both  as  to  the  time  of  invafion,  and  the  duration  thereof, 
liut.  this  ftill  holds,  that  the  pain  recruits  in  the  night,  and 
remits  again  the  morning. — A  feries  of  thefe  little,  alternate 
a ccefles,  &c.  conftitutes  a  fit,  or  paroxyfm  of  the  gout , 
which  holds  longer,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age,  Cfc.  of  the 
patient.  In  ftrong  people,  and  thofe  who  have  not  had  it 
often,  fourteen  days  is  a  moderate  paroxyfm  :  in  old  people, 
and  thofe  long  ufed  to  it,  it  will  hold  two  months. 

For  the  firft  fourteen  days  the  patient  is  ufually  coftive  :  a  lofs 
of  appetite,  chillinefs  towards  evening,  and  a  heavinefs,  and 
uneafinefs  even  of  the  parts  not  affedled,  attend  the  whole  pa¬ 
roxyfm.  As  it  goes  off,  he  is  feized  with  an  intolerable  itch¬ 
ing,  efpecially  between  the  fingers  3  the  furfur  falls,  and  his 
toes  fcale,  as  if  he  had  drank  poifon. 

Such  is  the  courfe  of  a  regular  gout  3  but  when  through  im¬ 
proper  treatment  it  is  difturbed,  or  prolonged,  it  feizes  the 
hands,  wrifts,  elbows,  knees,  and  other  parts :  fometimes  dis¬ 
torting  the  fingers,  and  taking  away  their  ufe  5  fometimes  ge¬ 
nerating  tophaceous  concretions,  or  knots  about  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints,  refemblirig  chalk,  or  crabs  eyes  :  fome¬ 
times  railing  a  whitilh,  inflammable  tumor,  almoft  as  big  as 
an  eoS»  about  the  elbows,  &c.  See  Node,  Tophus,  &c. 

It  may  be  added,  that  where  a  perfon  has  laboured  under  the 
gout  for  many  years  3  the  pain  is  fenfibly  leffened  each  pa- 
r  roxyfm,  till  at  length  it  becomes  rather  an  uneafinefs  than 
a  pain  :  hence  that  reflection  of  the  great  Sydenham,  dolor  in 
hoc  morbo  amarijjimum  eft  natures  pbarmacum. 

The  gout  is  ranked  among  the  number  of  incurable  dif- 
eafes :  in  effect,  we  have  no  through,  and  affured  remedy 
yet  difeovered  for  it  3  thofe  that  now  obtain  are  little  more 
than  palliatives  :  they  tend  to  affuage  the  pain,  to  diminifh  it 
for  a  time  3  but  not  to  extirpate  it. 

Bleeding,,  and  purging  are  found  abfolutely  prejudicial  5  and 
diaphoretics  of  no  fervice.  Emetics,  according  to  Pitcairn, 
and  Etmuller,  may  do  good  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  nothing,  in  Sydenham’s  opinion, 
proves  of  more  fervice  than  digeftives,  or  medicines  which 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote  digeftion  :  as,  angelica 
root,  Enul.  Campan.  the  theriac.  Andromach.  the  je- 
fuit’s  bark,  and  antifcorbutics :  thefe  chiefly  to  be  adminifter’d 
in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxyfins.  Mufgrave,  how¬ 
ever,  recommends  internally  repellents,  and  principally  car¬ 
diacs  3  externally,  emplafters  of  gum.  caran.  or  oxycroc.  or 
cephalic,  with  Burgundy  pitch  5  or  green  fear-cloth,  com¬ 
monly  called  hat-caje ,  &c.  Yet  Dolaeus  affirms,  that  re¬ 
pellents  do  more  harm  than  good  3  and  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe,  as  more  than  equal  to  all  others.— R.  Confeft. 
Hamech  J  j.  Pulv.  Jalap.  3  fs.  extra  ft.  Erifol.  fibrin.  3  ij. 
Litharg.  aur.  J  vj.  Sap  a  Aniimon  3  fs.  Sac  char.  Canth.  J  vj. 

Ot.  Olivar.  q.  f.  Cera  et  Picis  parum.  F.  f.  a.  an  emplafter  to 
be  laid  on  the  joint  affedled,  till  the  pain,  and  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  fee  driven  away.-— 

GOUVERNMENT.  \  f  (  Government. 
GOUVERNOUR,  S  ee  (  Governpur. 

GOWN,  robe ,  a  long  upper  garment,  wore  by  lawyers,  divines, 
and  other  graduates  3  who  are  hence  called  men  of  the  gown , 
ox  gown  men. 

7  he  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment  wore  over  the  ordinary 
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cloaths  hanging  down  to  the  feet. — It  is  fafhioned  differently 
for  ecclefiaftics,  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome,  they  gave  the  name  virile  gown ,  toga  virility  to  a 
plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  affirmed  when  arrived 
at  puberty.  This,  they  particularly  denominated,  pratexta. 
See  Toga,  Prjetexta,  Virile,  Puberty,  OV. 

In  fome  univerfities,  phyficians  wear  the  fcarlet  gown.*— In  the 
Sorbonne  the  doctors  are  always  in  gowns  and  caps.  Beadles, 
&c.  wear  gowns  of  two  colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diftinguifh  thofe  of  the 
Jhort  gown  or  robe  3  which  are  fuch  as  have  not  been  regularly 
examined.— They  have  alfo  barbers  of  the  Jhort  gown ,  who 
are  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  p radii fe  in  an  inferiour  way  to  thofe 
of  the  long  robe* 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magiftrature,  or  the 
profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms. 

a  'twas  Cicero  faid,  cedant  arma  toga. 
GRABATARII*,  or  Grabbatarii,  in  church  antiquity, 
fuch  perfons  as  deferred  the  receiving  of  baptifm,  till  the  hour 
of  death  3  or  who  did  not  receive  it  till  they  were  dangerouily 
ill,  and  out  of  hopes  of  life  :  from  an  opinion,  that  baptifm 
abfolutely  wafhed  away  all  former  fins.  See  Baptism. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  grabatum,  bed  ;  and  that 
from  the  Greek  j/pa.gct]@-,  a  hnngii  g  bed,  of  I  faf- 

pend:  fuch  as  was  the  bed  of  Haves,  poor  pebp.e,  C;  nic 
philofophers,  &c.  who  were  enemies  of  luxury  and  eafe. 

GRACE,  Gratia,  in  theology,  any  gift  which  God  con¬ 
fers.  on  men,  of  his  own  free  liberality,  and  without  their 
having  deferved  it  at  his  hands  3  whether  fuch  gift  regard  the 
prefent,  or  a  future  life. — 

Grace  is  ufually  divided  into  natural  and  fuper natural 
Natural  Graces  include  the  gifts  of  being,  of  life,  of  fuch 
and  fuch  faculties,  of  prefervation,  St.  Jerom.  Epift. 

139.  allows  it  a  grace  of  God,  that  man  was  created  :  gra¬ 
tia  dei  eft  quod  homo  creatus  eji.  So  alfo  it  is  by  the  grace  of 
God,  that  angels  and  human  fouls  are  immortal  3  that  man 
has  free-will,  &c. 

Supernatural  Graces,  is  a  gift  from  above  conferred  on  in¬ 
telligent  beings,  in  order  to  their  lalvation. 

It  is. thefe,  only,  are  called  graces  in  the  rigour  of  theology  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  conveyance,  improvement,  and  (Lengthening 
of  thefe  that  ,  the  facraments  are  conferred,  the  miniftry  of 
the  word  inffituted.  &c.  See  Sacrament,  &c. 

Divines  diftinguilh  fupernatural  grace  into  habitual,  and  ac¬ 
tual  3  jujtifying ,  and  fanftifying. 

Habitual  Grace,  is  that  which  refides  ftatedly  in  us  5  is  fixed 
m  the  foul,  and  remains  till  fome  grievous,  wilful’  fin  ex¬ 
punge  it.  See  Habitual. 

This  is  alfo  called  jujlifying  grace ,  as  it  makes  us  appear  righ¬ 
teous  and  innocent  before  God  :  and  fanftifying  grace  it 
makes  us  holy  and  devoted  to  God.  See  Justification 
and  Sanctification.  * 

Aftual  Grace,  is  that  which  God  gives  us  for  the  fpecial  per¬ 
formance  of  fome  particular  good  thing  3  as  to  convert  us 
enable  us  to  refift  2.  temptation^  See  Actual* 

This,  the  divines  fubdivide  into  divers  kinds,  preventing 
concomitant ,  and  fubfequent  grace.  5 

It  is  an  article  of  faith,  i°  That  a£tual  grace  is  neceffary  for 
the  beginning,,  carrying  on  and  finifhing  every  good  work. 

2  1  hat  the  will  is  able  to  refill  this  grace,  and  rejedl  it.  See 

Will. 

And  hence  grace  becomes  further  divided  into  efficacious ,  and 
Sufficient  .—It  is  efficacious,  or  efficient,  when  it  produces  the 
effedl  3  and  fufficient  when  it  does  not,  though  it  miofit  have 
produced  it.  See  Efficacious,  and  Sufficient^ 

Some  of  the  more  rigid  Calvinifts,  &c.  admit  a  neceffitatiW 
grace.  See  Calvinist,  Predestination,  Reprora^ 

T ION.  tfc. 


We  alfo  fay,  the  law  of  grace  5  the  covenant  of  grace  in  on- 
pofition  to  the  Mofaic  law,  lAc.  See  Law  3  fee  alfo  Revf 
lation,  &c. 

Bays  of  Grace,  or  refpite,  are  a  certain  n limber  of  davs 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  after  the 
lame  becomes  due.  See  Day  of  grace. 

Aft  of  Grace,  properly  denotes  an  aft  of  amnefty,  or  obli 
vion  5  for  the  pardon  of  all  offenders  who  are  qualified  or 

come  within  the  conditions  of  it.  See  Amnesty  Par 

DON,  lAc.  * 

The  term  is  alfo  fometimes  extended  to  an  Aft  for  relief  of 
mfolvent  debtors  m  the  feveral  prifons;  by  fating  thofe  who 
at  l|berty  from  their  debts,  and  confinement. 
GRACES,  Gratije,  ,n  the  canon  law,  are  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  provifons.  See  Provision. 
Expeftative  Graces,  gratia  expeftativa ,  are  a  fort  of  rever 
fionary  benehces,  d,fpofed  of  before  the  time,  or  before  thev 
become  vacant.  See  Expectative  ' 

GRwhich  tgt  <•  ttr;L°  ofa,1GpdT’  ^ 

Great  Br. tain,  ^•'•-TheRomithbilhopshequendybe- 

gin  their  mandates  in  the  like  manner:  fuch-a-o„e,  by  the 

v  ™  ho1’'  fec>  bifl>°P  of,  E*. 

The  Englifli  archbilhops  fay,  by  divine  smt,  or  divine 
providence.  See  Archbishop,  &c. 

All 
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Ail  fovereigns  ufe  the  phrafe  grace  of  God  ;  as  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  &c.  Antiently  dukes,  counts,  an  even 
lords  talked  in  the  fame  ftyle.  In  the  new  coHoShon  of  Fath. 
Martene  we  meet  with  a  meer  feigneur,  or  lord,  qualified  by 
the  grace  of  God  feigneur  de  Comborn.  Louis  XI.  forbad 
the  duke  of  Brittany  to  ftyle  himfelf  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity,  attributed  to  princes  of 
inferiour  rank,  and  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  highnefs. 
See  T i  t  l  e  . 

Till  the  time  of  king  James  I.  the  kings  of  England  were 
addrefTed  under  the  title  of  grace ,  as  they  now  are  under  that 
of  majefty.  See  Majesty,  King,  fcfc. 

Our  englifh  dukes  and  archbifhops  are  ftill  addrefled  to  under 
the  title  of  grace.  But  that  title  is  moft  frequent  in  Upper 
Germany,  and  particularly  Auftria  ;  where  it  is  born  by  the 
barons,  as  being  inferior  to  that  of  excellence.  See  Qua¬ 
lity,  Excellency,  &c. 

Graces,  Gratis,  charites ,  in  the  heathen  theology,  were 
a  fet  of  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number  who  attended  on 
Venus.  See  God. 

Their  names  are,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrofine  ;  and 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  Voflius  de 
Idol.  1.  xiii.  c.  15. 

Some  will  have  the  graces  to  have  been  four,  and  make  them 
the  fame  with  the  hora,  hours,  or  rather  with  the  four  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  See  Hours,  &c. 

A  marble  in  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  cabinet  reprefents  the  three 
graces  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a  fourth,  feated,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  Ad  So¬ 
li  ores  IIII.  Yet  Monf.  Beger  will  not  allow  the  graces  to 
have  been  four  :  the  company  there  prefent,  he  underftands 
to  be  the  three  graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  fifter,  as 
being  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

They  were  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of  each  other’s  hands, 
and  never  parted.  They  were  painted  naked,  to  {hew  that 
the  graces  borrow  nothing  from  art,  and  that  they  have  no 
other  beauties  but  what  are  natural. 

Yet,  in  the  firft  ages,  they  were  not  reprefented  naked,  as 
appears  from  Paufanias,  1.  vi.  and  1.  ix.  who  defcribes  their 
temple,  and  ftatues.  They  were  of  wood,  all  but  their 
head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were  white  marble.  Their 
robe,  or  gown  was  gilt  ;  one  of  them  held  in  her  hand  a 
rofe,  another  a  dye,  and  the  third  a  fprig  of  myrtle. 

The  poets  feign  the  graces  to  have  been  very  fmall  of  ftature ; 
to  intimate  that  the  things  which  charm,  and  delight  us,  are 
frequently  little  matters  ;  as,  a  gefture,  a  laugh,  a  carelefs 
air,  or  the  like. 

GRACILIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  called 
from  its  flender  fhape.---See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myolj  fig.  I.  n.  54. 
fig.  2.  n.  37.  fig.  6.  n.  37. 

It  arifes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefhy,  from  the  os  pu¬ 
bis  internally,  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  heads  of  the  tri¬ 
ceps  ;  and  in  its  defcent,  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  grows 
narrow,  and  becomes  tendinous  a  little  below  the  fartorius, 
and  is  thus  inferted  into  the  tibia.  It  afiifts  in  bringing  the 
thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GRADATION,  the  a£f  of  afcending,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  any 
pitch,  or  emminence  :  from  the  Latin  gradus ,  degree,  ftep. — 
See  Degree,  and  Degradation. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  feries  of  confiderations 
or  proofs  is  brought,  rifing  by  degrees,  and  improving  each 
on  the  other.  See  Climax. 

Such  is  that  in  Cicero  to  Herennius  :  Africano  indujlria  vir- 
tutem ,  virtus  gloriam ,  gloria  cemulos  comparavit.  _ 
Gradation,  in  logic,  is  an  argumentation  confiftingof  four  or 
more  proportions,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  the  attribute  of  the 
firft  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  fecond  ;  and  the  attribute  of  the 
fecond,  the  fubje£t  of  the  third  ;  and  fo  on,  till  the  laft  attri¬ 
bute  come  to  be  predicated  of  thefubjedl  of  the  firft  propofition. 
As,  in  Porphyry’s  tree  :  man  is  an  animal  ;  an  animal  is  a 
living  thing  ;  a  living  thing  is  a  body  ;  a  body  is  a  fubftance: 
therefore  man  is  a  fubftance. 

An  argument  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  a  world  of  fallacies  : 
both  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  things,  e.  gr .  Peter 
is  a  man  ;  man  is  an  animal  ;  animal  is  a  genus  ;  genus  is  an 
univerfal ;  therefore  Peter  is  an  univerfal. 

Gradation,  in  chymiftry,  is  a  kind  of  procefs  belonging 
to  metals.  —It  confifts  in  gradually  raifing,  or  exalting  them 
to  a  higher  degree  of  purity,  and  goodnefs,  fo  as  both  to  in- 
creafe  their  weight,  colour,  confiftence,  &c.  See  Metal, 
Transmutation,  &c. 

Gradation,  in  architecture,  fignifies  an  artful  aifpofition  of 
parts  rifing,  as  it  were,  by  fteps,  or  degrees,  after  the  manner 
of  an  amphitheatre  ;  fo  that  thofe  placed  before,  do  no  dif- 
fervice,  but  rather  fervice  to  thofe  behind. 

The  painters  alfo  ufe  the  word  gradation  for  an  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  dirhinution  of  the  teints  and  fhades. 
See  Degradation,  / 

GRADUAL  *,  Graduale,  was  anciently  a  church-book, 
containing  divers  prayers,  rehearfed,  or  fung  after  the  epiftle. 

*  In  fome  of  our  ancient  writers  it  is  read  gradile,  graduate,  Sec. 
After  reading  the  epiftle,  the  chantor  afeended  the  ambo  with 
his  gradual,  and  rehearfed  the  prayers,  iffc,  therein  i  being 
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anfwered  by  the  choir  :  whence  the  nam c  gradual,  on  account 
of  the  fteps,  or  degrees  of  the  ambo.  See  Ambo. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  gradual  is  an  appellation  ftill  given  to 
a  verfe  which  they  fung  after  the  epiftle,  and  which  was  an¬ 
tiently  rehearfed  on  the  fteps  of  the  altar  :  Though  Ugutio 
gives  us  another  account,  and  fays  it  took  its  denomination 
gradual ,  becaufe  fung  in  a  gradual  afeent  from  note  to  note. 
Magri  fpeaks  differently  ftill,  and  will  have  it  to  have  took  its 
name,  becaufe  fung  while  the  deacon  went  up  the  fteps  to 
the  pulpit,  to  fing  the  gofpel. 

Gradual,  gradualis ,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fifteen  pfalms 
fung  among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  fifteen  fteps  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  —  Others  are  of  opinion  they  were  thus  denominated, 
becaufe  the  fingers  raifed  their  voice  by  degrees,  from  the 
firft  to  the  laft.  See  Psalm. 

Cardinal  Bona,  in  his  treatife  of  Divine  Pfalmody,  fays,  the 
fifteen  gradual  pfalms  are  intended  to  reprefent  to  the  mind, that 
we  only  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  goodnefs  or  holinefs,  by 
degrees  :  he  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  fifteen  degrees  of  vir¬ 
tue,  correfponding  to  the  fifteen  pfalms  ;  five  of  them  are 
for  beginners  ;  five  for  proficients  ;  and  the  reft  for  the  perfect. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  the  degrees  in  any  faculty. 
See  Degree,  &c. 

A  graduate  in  phyfic,  in  divinity,  &c.  See  Faculty, 
Doctor,  &c.  — -  In  France,  one  third  of  the  benefices  of 
the  kingdom  are  appropriated  to  graduates ,  viz.  all  that  be¬ 
come  vacant  in  the  months  of  January,  and  July  ;  April,  and 
October. 

This  privilege  of  graduates  is  no  older  than  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  it  being  obferved  that  men  of  learning  were  much  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  collators  and  patrons  of  churches,  complaint 
therefore  was  made  to  the  council  of  Bafil,  where  this  decree 
was  made  ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  again  by  the  concordat.  See  Pragmatic,  &c. 

GRADUATION,  is  ufed  in  mathematics,  for  the  aCt  of  gra- 
duating ,  or  dividing  any  thing  into  degrees.  See  Degree. 

The  graduation  of  this  quadrant,  theodolite,  or  the  like,  is  juft 
and  clean.  See  Quadrant,  Theodolite,  V. 

Gradus  gemonii ;  fee  the  article  Gemonii. 

GRiECUM— album  Gracum  ;  fee  Album. 

GRAFT*,  or  Graff,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  a 
little  (hoot,  cion,  bud,  or  eye  of  a  tree,  inferted  into  ano¬ 
ther  tree,  to  make  it  yield  fruit  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
kind  as  thofe  of  the  tree  whence  the  graft  is  taken.  See 
Cion,  Eye,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  greffe ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  and  greffe ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  refemblance  the  fhoot  bears  to  the  point  of  a 
penknife,  which  was  anciently  called  greffe.  Du  Cange  goes 
further,  and  derives  the  ancient  greffe  from  graphiolum ;  Me¬ 
nage,  from  grapbium,  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  a  little  ftyle, 
or  iron  bodkin,  one  end  whereof  was  pointed,  and  ferved  to 
write  withal  on  waxen  tablets  ;  and  the  other  flat,  ferving  to 
efface,  or  rub  out  what  was  wrote. 

A  graft ,  is  a  little  portion  of  a  tree,  inclofed  in  a  cleft,  or 
incifion  made  in  another,  in  order  to  correCt,  qualify,  or 
improve  the  tafte  of  its  fruit  ;  or  even  to  make  it  bear  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fort  of  fruit.  See  Engrafting  ;  fee  alfo  Fruit, 
Tree,  Stock,  &c. 

GRAFTING,  or  Graffing,  or  Ingrafting,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  gardening.  See  Engrafting. 

Grafting  wx  ;  fee  the  article  Wax,  &c. 

GRAIN,  granum ,  primarily  denotes  a  fruit,  or  feed,  growing 
in  a  fpica,  or  ear.  See  Spica. 

In  this  fenfe,  grain  comprehends  all  forts  ©f  corn  ;  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  lAc.  See  Corn. 

Grain  is  aifo  applied  to  the  fruits,  or  feeds  of  divers  plants  : 
as  a  grain  of  millet,  of  pepper,  (Ac.  See  Berry,  Seed, 
&c. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  z rain  of  muftard- 
feed. 

G  rain  is  alfo  extended  to  a  minute  body,  or  parcel  of  a  body 
pulverized. —  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  grain  of  fand  ;  a grain 
of  fait  ;  a  grain  of  Gun-powder,  (Ac.  See  Pulveriza¬ 
tion,  (Ac. 

Grain  denotes  alfo  a  fmall  Weight,  ufed  in  eftimating  divers 
fubftances.  See  Weight. 

The  grain  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Weights  known  in  Eng¬ 
land.—  It  is  taken  from  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried. 
Twenty- four  make  a  penny- weight,  and  twenty  pen¬ 

ny-weights  an  ounce.  See  Penny-weight,  and  Ounce. 
The  grain  is  troy-weight,  and  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  gold, 
filver,  jewels,  bread,  and  liquors. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  grain  was  the  fourth  part  of  the 
filiqua,  or  twelfth  of  the  obolus,  and  the  feventy-fecond  of 
the  drachma.  It  coincided  with  lens.  See  Obolus,  (Ac. 
Fernelius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Method.  Medend.  affirms  it  as  a  thing 
known  and  certain,  that  the  grain  is  of  the  fame  weight 
every  where  ;  but  he  is  miftaken.  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  trea¬ 
tife  of  the  Roman  foot,  has  {hewn,  that  179  Dutch  grains, 
which  Snellius  had  found  to  be  the  weight  of  a  Philip  of 
gold,  only  amount  to  134.^  Englifh  grains.  Add,  that  Monf. 
Perrault  has  computed  the  French  grain  to  be  lefs  than  the 

Englifh  ; 
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Englifh  j  and  yet  bigger  than  the  Dutch  :  to  the  Englifh,  it  is 
as  158  to  13 4:  j  and  to  that  of  Holland,  as  158  to  179. 

1  he  grain  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  goldfmiths  j  though  they  make  a  difference  in  the  weights 
railed  therefrom.  1  nus,  20  grains,  with  them  make  a 
icruple,  d  j  3  fcruples,  a  drachm,  3  ;  8  drachms,  an  ounce,  - 
&c.  See  Drachm,  Scruple,  &c. 

1  he  carat  ufed  in  eltimating  the  finefi  of  gold,  as  well  as  in 
weighing  diamonds,  and  precious  Rones,  is  alio  divided  into 
four  grains.  See  Car  act. 

Grain  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  figure,  or  reprefentation  of  grains 
on  Rones,  Ruffs,  leathers,  &c.  —  Thus  we  fay,  Morocco 
has  a  bolder  grain  than  Riagreen.  See  Morocco,  and  Sha¬ 
green. 

In  lome  marbles,  the  grain  is  very  fine  ;  in  others  coarfer. 
See  Marble,  Stone,  &c.—  Steel  is  known  by  its  grain 
which  is  much  finer  than  that  of  iron.  See  Steel,  and  ip  on’ 
Cochineal  Grain,  <  f  3  Cochineal. 

Scarlet  Grain,  5  ee  \  Scarlet. 

Grained  medals ,  1  f  3  Medal. 

Crojs  Grained  Jluff \  I  lec  \  Cross  grained 
GRAINING  hoarX  -  a  boar!  ufed  b^  the  curriers,  to  »ive 
the  gram  to  their  leather.  See  Currier.  ® 

H  is  made  with  teeth  or  notches,  running  quite  acrofs  ;  into 
winch,  the  foft,  moiflened,  fuppled  leather  being  prelled,  its 
turface  readily  takes  the  impreiiion. 

GRAMINEA,  in  antiquity,  is  applied  to  a  Crown  formed 
.^rai>  &ramen*  beitowed  by  tne  Romans  on  certain  of 
their  generals,  in  confideration  of  their  having  faved  or  re- 
lcued  an  army.  See  Crown. 

1  he  graffy  crown,  corona  graminea ,  was  but  rarely  conferred  • 
and  ior  iome  fignal  exploit ;  when,  through  the  courage  or 
dexterity  of  a  general,  an  army  reduced  to  the  lafi  extre¬ 
mities  had  been  faved,  or  delivered,  and  the  enemy  put  to 

flight. 

GRAMINEOUS  herbs ,  among  botaniRs,  are  fuch  as  have  a 
long,  narrow  leaf,  and  no  foot  Ralk.  See  Plant. 
.GRAMMAR',  the  art  of  fpeaking  properly  ;  that  is,  of  ex- 
preifing  one’s  thoughts,  by  figns  mutually  agreed  on  for  that 
purpofe.  See  Speaking,  and  Speech. 

The  figns  here  found  moR  convenient,  are  articulate  founds’ ; 
but  as  thefe  are  tranfient,  others  have  been  invented  more 
permanent,  viz.  grammata ,  letters,  whence  the 

name  grammar.  See  Voice,  and  Letter. 

Grammar  is  more  accurately  defined,  after  Mr.  Johnfon,  the 
art  of  expreffing  the  relations  of  things  in  confiru&ion,  with 
due  quantity  in  fpeaking,  and  orthography  in  writing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuRom  of  thofe  whofe  language  we  learn.  See 
Language. 

Grammar  is  divided  by  fome  authors  into  four  parts,  orthogra¬ 
phy,  profody ,  etymology ,  and  fyntax.  See  Orthography, 
Prosody,  Etymology,  and  Syntax. 

Others  chufe  to  divide  gratnmar  fomewhat  more  obvioufly, 
into  the  dodfrine  of  letters ,  or  founds ,  which  coincides  with 
orthography  and  orthoepy  ;  that  of  fy liable s',  their  accent, 
time,  & c.  which  falls  in  with  profody  :  that  of  words ,  their 
/kinds,  derivations,  changes,  analogy,  (Ac.  which  amounts  to 
etymology  ;  and  that  of  fentences ,  which  conliders  the  pla¬ 
cing,  or  joining  of  words  together,  called  fyntax.  See  Let¬ 
ter,  Word,  Syllable,  and  Sentence. 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  grammar  is  to  decline,  conjugate, 
conRrudb,  and  fpell  nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  fpeech. 

—  It  teaches  the  propriety,  and  natural  force  of  each  part  of 
difeourfe  ;  and  the  realon  of  all  exprellions  ufed  therein.  See 
De  clension.  Conjugation,  Construction,  Noun, 
Verb,  Speech. 

Some  have  called  grammar  the  door,  or  gate  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  ;  by  realon  none  of  thefe  are  attainable,  but  by 
means  hereof. —  Grammar ,  according  to  Quintilian,  is  that  to 
eloquence,  which  the  foundation  is  to  the  building  :  they 
who  defpife  it,  as  only  dealing  in  low,  trivial  things,  are 
exceedingly  miRaken  :  it  has,  really,  more  folidity  than  fhew. 
The  Authors  of  the  Art  of  thinking  confider  grammar ,  as  not 
Jefs  neceffary  to  try,  and  exercile  the  abilities  of  the  moR 
knowing,  than  to  form  the  minds  of  beginners :  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  grammar  are  well  fet  forth  by  Perizonius,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  SamStius’s  Minerva,  AmRerd.  1714. 

See  Grammarian. 

Diogenes  Laertius  relates,  after  one  Hermippus,  that  Epicu¬ 
rus  was  the  firR  who  gave  the  rules  of  grammar  for  the  Greek 
tongue  ;  but  that  Plato  was  the  firR  who  had  taken  the 
thing  into  confideration,  and  even  made  fome  difeoveries  on 
that  fubje<5t. 

At  Rome,  Crates,  furnamed  Mallotes,  cotemporary  with 
Ariftarchus,  gave  the  firR  lectures  thereon  to  the  Romans, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  embaffador  for  king  Attalus,  to 
the  commonwealth,  between  the  fecond  and  third  Punic 
wars,  foon  after  Ennius’s  death.  Before  him,  it  was  not 
known  at  Rome  what  grammar  meant.  Polydor  Virgil  de 
Invent,  rer.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

Grammar  is  the  fame  in  all  languages,  as  to  its  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  notions  which  it  borrows  from  philosophy  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  order  and  manner  wherein  we  exprefs  our  ideas  by 
words  :  but,  as  each  language  has  its  particular  turns,  its 
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fcveial  charailer,  and  genius,  different  from  the  genius  and 
character  ot  other  languages  ;  hence  arife  as  many  grammars 
as  languages.  — -  An  example  will  fufnee  to  fhew  this  :  we  fay 
in  Englifh,  draw  a  frait  line,  not,  a  line  jlrdit  :  in  French, 
tiey  fay,  tircr  ligne  droite ,  a  line  Rrait,  not  droit e  lignc ,  a 
rait  line:  and  in  latin  there  is  liberty  to  fay  it  either  the 
one  way,  or  the  other  ;  re  Slam  line  am,  or  lineam  reSlarn , 
ducere.  .And  if  there  be  a  language  which  in  'the  phrafe 
a  £vement!’°neci  follows  the  fame  analogy  as  the  Enplifh,  it 
i-iers  from  it  on  a  hundred  other  occafions. 
ence  L  r.  Wallis  jufily  finds  fault  with  our  Englifh  gram¬ 
marians,  where  he  fays,  that  all  of  them  forcing  our  Englifh 
much  to  the  Latin  method,  have  delivered  many 
u  e  e  s  t  mgs  concerning  cafes,  genders,  and  declenfions  of 
loans  ,  tenfes,  moods,  and  conjugations  of  verbs ;  a3  alfo 
ie  government  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  our  language  has 
no  ling  to  do  with.  See  English,  Case,  Declension, 
Gender,  Mood,  (Ac. 

Grammar  is  alfo  ufed  for  a/ book  cantaining  the  rules  of 
grammar,  which  obtain  in  any  language.  See  Language. 

T  i  aiX[Cnt  Srammars,  are  ;  for  the  Hebrew,  that  of  rabbi 
Ju  a  Chiug,  which  is  commonly  held  the  firR  Hebrew 
gi  ammar  that  appeared  ;  though  it  is  certain,  rabbi  Saadias 
.  aSga°n,  who  lived  before  rabbi  J uda,  compofed  two  works 
m  the  fame  kind  :  one,  exprefly  of  grammar  ;  and  the 
other,  of  the  elegancies  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  See  He¬ 
brew,  (Ac.  * 

lor  the  Greek ,  the  oldeft  grammar  is  that  of  Gaza  :  the  La¬ 
in  ones  are  the  works  of  Martianus,  Capella,  Prifcian,  and 

ThTn  Pedianus*  See  Greek,  £Ac. 

,  e  the  modern  grammars,  are  i°  For  the  Hebrew, 

^a  o  agninus,  the  edition  of  Hen.  Stevens,  or  le  Preux 

at  eneva,  in  1592  ;  that  of  Petrus  Martinius  at  Rochel 
*592  >  that  of  Buxtorf  ;  that  of  Ludovicus  Deus,  in  three 
snguages  ;  that  of  Sixtinus  Amama,  which  is  a  collection 
trom  Martinius  and  Buxtorf ;  that  of  Bellarmine,  with  the 
dotes  of  Muis  ;  that  of  F.  Sglanther  is  ufefol  for  begin¬ 
ners.—  2  For  the  Chaldee ,  the  beR  are  thofe  of  Martinius, 
uxtorf,  and  Lud.  Deus,  in  three  languages. — 30  For  theCy- 
nac,  thofe  of  Amira,  Mvricaeus,  Waferus,  and  Beveridge  ; 
with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ones  of  Buxtorf,  of  Lud.  Deus 
in  three  languages,  and  that  of  Lembden.—  40  For  the  Cop- 
ifl  ,  e  Prodomus  coptus ,  and  Lingua  ASgyptiaca  reflituta  of 
ireher.--  50  Forthe  Arabic ,  that  of  Erpenius,and  thatof  Go- 
>us,  which  is  only  Erpenius’s  a  little  augmented. —  6°  Forthe 
thatof  J •  Ludolphus.—  7°  For  the  Perftan ,  that  of 
u  .  Deus.  8°  For  the  Armenian ,  thofe  of  Schroder,  and 
a  anus.---  For  the  Greek ,  thofe  of  Mart.  Rulandus,  Syl- 
U,j3lfS’  F’  Mocquet,  Voffius,  Busby,  and  Port  Royal,  --- 
i°  for  the  Latin,  thofe  of  Defpauter,  the  Minerva  of 
anchus^  thofe  of  Voffius  and  Sprat  ;  that  of  Port  Royal, 
which  is  only  a  col  led  ion  from  the  reR  ;  and  that  of  Lowe, 
tie  moR  exad  of  all.--  110  For  the  Italian ,  thofe  of  Berger, 
i^nfredini,  Port  Royal,  and  Veneroni.—  120  For  the  Spanrjh, 
thole  of  Salazar,  Port  Royal,  the  abbot  de  Vairac,  Lfc.-  — 
tor  the  Portuguefe ,  thatof  Pereira.—  140  For  the  French, 
thoie  oftheabbe  Regnier,  and  F.  Buffier. —  150  For  the 
a-u  Dntcb,  thofe  of  Claius,  Hertsburgenfis,  Schottelius,  Boe- 
djcher,  and  Steinbach.—  160  For  the  Englijh,  thofe  of  Wal¬ 
lis,  Brightland,  and  Greenwood. 
r'x>r^trs  ^  Grammar  j  fee  the  a rticle  Character. 
GRAMMARIAN,  Grammaticus,  a  perfon  well  ver¬ 
ted  in  grammar  ;  or  who  teaches  grammar.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

7 he  denomination  grammarian ,  is,  like  that  of  critic,  now 
fequentiy  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  a  mere  grammarian  ; 

,  r}  >  plodding  grammarian.  See. —  The  grammarian  is  .  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  perfon  wholly  attentive  to  the  minutiae  of  lan- 
guage  ;  induRrioufly  employed  about  words,  and  phrafes  ;  in¬ 
capable  of  perceiving  the  beauties,  the  delicacy,  fineffe,  ex¬ 
tent.  (Ac.  of  a  fentiment.  See  Pedant. 

Scaliger,  however,  confidered  grammarians  in  another  light. 

tinam  effem,  fays  he,  bonus  grammaticus  :  fufficit  enim  ei, 
qui  omnes  authores  probe  vult  intelligere,  ejfe  grammaticum. 

Ihetitl e  gra?nmarian,  it  is  certain,  was  antiently  a  title  of 
honour  ;  being  given  not  only  to  fuch  as  applied  themfelves  to 
grammar,  or  excelled  in  philology  ;  but  to  all  who  were  re¬ 
puted  learned  in  any  art,  or  faculty  whatever,  aS  is  (hewn  by 
Ger.  Voffius  in  his  book  of  grammar. 

The  word  was  properly  a  title  of  litefature  and  erudition, 
and  frequently  given  to  perfons  whb  excelled  in  all,  or  many 
arts,  called  alfo  polyhijlores. 

Thus,  Philoponus,  a  famous  philofopher  in  JuRinian’s  time 
remarkable  for  the  extent,  and  variety  of  his  knowledge^ 
was  furnamed  grammaticus,  as  appears  from  Photius’s  billiotbec. 

So  Saxo,  the  DaniRi  hiRorian,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  got 
the  appellation  grammaticus  .*  and  as  late  as  the  year  1580, 
Thomas  d  Averfa,  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  lawyer,  was  fur¬ 
named  the  grammarian. 

I  he  title  grammaritrh  was  anciehtly  beRowed  on  thofe  we 
now  call  critics ,  men  of  learning,  erudition,  letters,  iAc. 
aiid  particularly  fitch  as  wrote  well,  and  politely  in  every 
kind.  See  Criticism. 
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it  is  ul  this  fenfe  that  Suetonius  entitles  his  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  beft  Latin  authors,  Of  the  celebrated  Gramma¬ 
rians  3  and  that  Cornelius  Nepos  calls  the  commentators  on 
the  orators,  and  poets,  grammarians  ;  and  laftly*  it,  is  in  this 
fenfe  the  appellation  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Apion, 
Philoponus,  and  Solinus. 

The  moil  celebrated  grammarians  of  the  fecond  century  were 
Aper,  Pollio,  Eutychius,  Proculus,  Athenaeus,  Julius  Pol¬ 
lux,  Macrobius,  and  Aulus  Gellius  :  the  works  of  thefe  lair 
authors  are  an  afi'emblage  of  abundance  of  very  different 
things,  and  fubje&s,  relating  to  the  criticifm  of  the  antient 
writers,  and  the  polite  literature. 

If  the  name  have  loft  its  antient  honour,  it  is  through  the 
fault  of  thofe  who  have  affumed  it  :  by  treating  of  grammar 
in  a  low,  pedantic,  dogmatic  manner  5  reducing  it  to  words 
and  fyllables  ;  ;  and  dwelling  altogether  on  trifling,  puerile 
remarks,  and  cenfures :  whereas  its  ancient  office  was  to  make 
an  accurate,  and  thorough  examen  of  an  author  3  to  enter 
into  all  his  views,  to  point  out  the  beauties,  and  the  defefts 
thereof  ;  to  diftinguifh  the  true  beauties  from  the  falfe  ;  and 
the  genuine  productions  of  an  author,  from  the  fuppofttious  : 
that  is,  a  grammarian  was  then,  what  we  call  a  critic  now. 
Thofe  who  only  taught  to  read,  underftand,  and  explain 
authors,  were  called  grammatijls ,  grammati/la: ;  in  contra- 
diftinCtion  from  grammatici  :  though,  in  courfe  of  time,  the 
grammatijlce  have  rofe  into  the  place  of  grammatici  5  who  are 
preferred  to  that  of  critici.  See  Criticism. 
GRAMMATICAL,  fomething  relating  to  grammar.  See 
Grammar. 

We  fay,  grammatical  conftruCtion  ;  grammatical  fignifica- 
tion,  Idc.  Idioms,  as  anglicilms,  latinifms,  grecifms,  galli- 
cifms,  &c.  deviate  from  grammatical  ftriCtnefs.  See  An¬ 
glicism,  Gallicism,  Gfc.  -—  Such  a  phrafe  is  not  gram¬ 
matically  3  it  is  an  idiom.  See  Idiom. 

Grammatical  criticifm  ;  fee  the  article  Criticism. 
GRANADIER,  Grenadier,  or  Granadeer,  a  fol- 
dier  armed  with  a  fword,  a  firelock  flung,  and  a  pouch  full 
of  hand-granadoes  to  be  thrown  among  the  enemy.  See 
Granado. 

There  are  companies  of  foot  granadiers,  and  horfe  granadiers , 
or  granadiers  of  horfe,  by  the  French  called  granadiers  volans, 
or  fying  granadiers ,  who  are  mounted  on  horfeback,  but 

fight  on  foot. 

Every  battalion  of  foot,  of  late  years,  has  generally  a  com¬ 
pany  of  granadiers  belonging  to  it 5  or  elfe  four  or  five  gra- 
vddiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion  3  which,  on 
occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  company  of  themfelves. 
Thefe  always  take  the  right  of  the  battalion  3  and  are  the  firft 

in  attacks.  . 

To  each  troop  of  horfe-guards,  Chamberlayn  tells  us,  there  is 
added,  by  eftablifhment,  a  troop  of  granadiers ,  confifting  of 
fixty-four  men,  befide  officers,  commanded  by  the  captain  of 
the  troop  of  guard.  See  Guards. 

One  divifion  of  granadiers  mounts  with  a  divifion  of  the 
troop  3  go  out  on  fmall  parties  from  the  guard  5  perform  cen- 
tinels  duty,  &c. 

GRANADO*,  or  Granada,  in  the  military  art,  a  hoi-  1 
low  ball  or  (hell,  of  iron,  brafs,  or  even  glafs,  or  potters 
earth,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fitted  with  a  fuze  to  give 
it  fire. 

*  The  name  granado  takes  its  rife  hence,  that  it  is  filled  with 
'  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with  kernels. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  large,  the  other  fmall  : 
the  firft  to  be  thrown  at  the  enemy  by  a  mortar,  properly 

called  bombs 3  fee  Bomb. -  The  latter  to  be  caft  with  the 

hand  3  and  thence  denominated  hand-granadoes. 

Cafimir,  indeed,  makes  another  diftindftion  3  where  the  ball, 
or  fhell  \s  round,  whatever  the  fize  be,  he  calls  it  a  granado  5 
and  where  oval,  or  cylindrical,  a  bomb  :  but  cuftom  allows 
only  the  former  divifion. 

The  beft  way,  Cafimir  obferves,  to  fecure  a  man  s  felf  from 
the  effect  of  a  granado,  is  to  lie  flat  down  on  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  it  burft. 

Hiftorians  relate,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Oftend  there  were  above 
fifty  thoufand  granadoes  thrown  in  one  month  into  the  city  : 
and  that  the  citizens  threw  above  twenty  thoufand  into  the 
•works  of  the  befiegers. 

The  common,  or  hand  granado ,  is  a  little,  hollow  ball  of 
iron,  tin,  wood,  paftboard,  &c.  filled  with  ftrong  powder, 
lighted  with  a  fuzee,  and  thus  thrown  by  hand  into  places 
where  men  ftand  thick  3  and  particularly  into  trenches  and 
lodgments. 

Their  compofition  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Bombs  :  which 
fee.—-  For  fize  they  are  ufually  about  the  bignefs  of  an  iron 
bullet,  and  weigh  about  three  pounds :  as  to  dimenfions,  they 
are  commonly  in  thicknefsone  eighth,  one  ninth,  or  one  tenth 
cf  their  diameter  3  their  aperture,  or  orifice  about  t|  wide, 
as  preferibed  by  Cafimir. 

Thuanus  obferves,  that  the  firft  time  granadoes  were  ufed, 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Wachtendonck,  a  town  near  Gueldres  3 
and  that  the  inventor  was  an  inhabitant  of  Venlo,  who  in 
making  an  experiment  of  the  effect  thereof,  occafioned  two 
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thirds  of  that  city  to  be  burnt  3  the  fire  being  kindled  by  the 
fall  of  a  granado. 

Bombs  were  known  long  before  the  invention  of  granadoes . 
See  Mortar.-—  The  ancients  had  a  fort  of  ollae,  or  fire- 
pots,  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature  with  our  granadoes ,  but 
lefs  perfect. 

Cafimir  mentions  a  kind  of  blind  granadoes ,  without  any 
aperture,  or  fuzee,  as  not  needing  to  be  lighted  ;  but  being 
thrown  with  a  mortar,  take  fire  of  themfelves  when-ever  they 
fall  on  any  hard,  folid  ohjedt. 

GRANARY,  a  place  to  lay,  or  ftore  corn  in,  particularly  for 
keeping.  See  Corn. 

Sir  Hen.  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards  the  north, 
as  much  as  may  be  3  becaufe  that  quarter  is  moft  cool  and 
temperate. 

Mr.  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  beft  granaries  are  built  of 
brick,  with  quarters  of  timber  wrought  in  the  infide,  whereto 
to  nail  the  boards,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary  mull 
be  lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  be  no  room  for  ver¬ 
min  to  fhelter  themfelves.  There  may  be  many  ftories  one 
above  another,  and  let  them  be  near  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
for  the  Ihallower  corn  lieth,  the  better,  and  it  is  the  eafier 
turned. 

Some  have  had  two  granaries ,  the  one  above  the  other,  and 
filled  the  upper  with  wheat,  or  other  corn  :  this  upper  one 
had  a  fmall  hole  in  the  floor,  by  which  the  corn  defeended 
into  the  lower  one,  like  the  fand  in  an  hour  glafs  3  and  when 
it  was  all  come  down  into  the  lower  granary ,  it  was  then 
carried  up  again  into  the  upper  one  :  and  fo  it  was  kept  con¬ 
tinually  in  motion  :  which  is  a  great  prefervation  to  the  corn. 
---  A  large  granary  full  of  fquare  wooden  pipes,  may  keep 
corn  from  heating. 

GRANATE,  popularly  called  Garnet,  a  gem,  or  precious 
ftone,  of  a  high  red  colour  5  thus  called  from  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  that  of  the  kernel  of  the  pomegranate.  See  Pre¬ 
cious  Jlone. 

Granates  are  either  oriental ,  or  occidental :  the  firft  are 
brought  from  divers  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  3  the  fecond  from 
Spain,  Bohemia,  and  Silefia. 

Thofe  from  the  eaf ,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour  into 
three  kinds  :  the  firft  of  a  deep  brownifh  red,  like  black 
clotted  blood  5  of  which  kind  there  are  fome  as  big  as  an 
hen’s  egg  :  the  fecond,  are  nearly  of  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth, 
with  which  it  were  eafy  to  confound  them,  but  for  their 
fuperior  rednefs.  The  laft,  having  a  mixture  of  violet  With 
their  red,  are  called  by  the  Italians,  t ‘ubina  della  rocha .  Se® 
Ruby. 

The  occidental  granates  are  of  divers  reds,  according  to  the 
places  they  are  found  in.  Thofe  of  Spain  imitate  the  colour 
of  the  kernel  of  a  pomegranate  :  thofe  of  Bohemia  have  a 
golden  caft  with  their  red,  glittering  like  a  live  coal :  thole  of 
Silefia  are  the  darkeft  of  all,  and  feldom  thoroughly  tranfpa- 
rent. 

Of  the  occidental  granates ,  thofe  of  Bohemia  are  the  moft: 
valued  :  fome  even  give  them  the  preference  to  the  oriental 
kind.  They  are  found  near  Prague  5  not  in  any  particular 
mines,  but  are  picked  up  by  peafants  in  the  fields,  from  a- 
mong  the  fands,  and  pebbles. 

The  granate  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine  :  its  powder  is  fome- 
times  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  Electuaries.  The  ancients 
held  it  excellent  againft  heavinefs  and  melancholy. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Englifh,  though  ufed 
on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the  fame  im¬ 
port  with  great  3  being  formed  of  the  Latin  grandis.  See 
Great. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  grand  mafter  of  an  order  3  the 
grand  mafter  of  Malta  3  of  the  free  mafons,  idc.  See 
Malta,  and  Mason. 

So  alfo  the  grand  fignior,  the  grand  vifier,  & c.  See  V 1- 
sier,  Gfc.  Grand  father.  Grand  mother,  Gfc.  See  De¬ 
scent,  Degree,  Consanguinity,  Gfc. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuftoms,  are  divers  officers  thus 
denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain  in  Englifh  3  as 
grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand  chambellan,  grand 
voyer,  &c. 

Grand  afife  ;  fee  the  article  Assise. 

Grand  cape  3  fee  the  article  Cape,  and  Attachment. 
Grand  dijlrefs,  diflriflio  magna,  a  writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called 
on  account  of  its  extent,  which  reaches  to  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  party  within  the  county.  See  Distress. 

This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  :  either  when  the  tenant,  or  de¬ 
fendant  is  attached,  and  appears  not,  but  makes  default  3  or 
where  the  tenant,  or  defendant  hath  once  appeared,  and  after 
makes  default.™  On  fuch  occafions,  this  writ  lies  by  com¬ 
mon  law,  in  lieu  of  a  petit  cape. 

Grand  gu/loy  is  a  term  ufed  by  painters,  to  exprefs,  that  there 
is  fomething  in  the  pi&ure  very  great,  and  extraordinary, 
calculated  to  fui  prize,  pleafe,  and  inftruft. 

Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter  wras  a  man  of  the 
grand  gujlo  :  and  they  ufe  the  words  fublime  and  marvellous, 
when  they  fpeak  of  a  picture  ill  much  the  fame  fenfe.  See 
Sublime. 
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'See 


Elixir. 

Guard. 

Jury. 

Prior. 

Provost. 

Chi  v  alr  y,  &  Serge  ant  y. 
of  a  lord  of  the  firft  rank,  or 


Grand  elixir * 

Grand  guards 
Grand  jury , 

Gra  n  D  prior , 

Grand  provg/l  of  Franc  e. 

Grand  fergeanty , 

GRANDEE,  is  underftood 
prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees,  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  denote  the 
prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king  has  once  °iven 
leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence  :  there  are  fome  grandees 
for  life  only  ;  made  by  the  king’s  faying,  fimply.  Be  covered. 
Others,  are  grandees  by  defcent ;  made  by  the  king’s  faying, 
Be  covered  for  thy  felf,  and  heirs.  Thefe  laft  are  reputed  far 
above  the  former. 

There  are  fome  who  have  three,  or  four  grandeejhips  in  their 
family. 

GRANGE*,  an  antient  term  for  a  barn  j  or  place  wherein 
to  lay  up,  and  thrafh  corn. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  granea  ;  or  of  granum, 
grain,  corn,  &c.  Hence  alfo  granger,  or  grangier,  a  zranze 
keeper,  or  farmer.  6  6 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a  whole 
farm  ;  with  all  the  appendages  of  ftables  for  horfes,  flails  for 
cattle,  See  Farm. 

GRANI  *,  in  our  ancient  writers,  muflachoes,  or  wiskers  of 
a  beard.  See  Beard. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  from  the  ancient  Britifh,  or  I rifh, 
greann,  a  beard. 

R  is  given  for  a  reafon  why  the  cup  is  refufed  to  the  laity, 
Quia  barbati ,  &  prolixos  habent  granos,  dum  poculum  inter 
epulas  fumunty  prius  liquore  pilos  infciunt  quam  ori  infun- 

dunt. 

GRANITE,  Granita,  or  Granites,  a  fort  of  marble, 
extremely  hard,  rough,  and  incapable  of  taking  a  thorough 
polifh :  thus  called  as  being  fprinkled  over  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  little  ftains,  refembling  grains  of  fand.  See  Mar¬ 
ble. 

There  are  three  forts  of  granite  ;  that  of  Egypt ;  that  of 
Italy  ;  and  that  of  Dauphiny. — The  firft  has  brownifh,  or 
greenifh  fpots,  on  a  dirty,  white  ground.  It  is  found  in  very 
large  pieces  j  and  is  that  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  in 
their  obelisks,  and  pyramids,  on  the  tombs  of  their  great 
men.  There  are  columns  of  this  ftone  above  forty  foot  high. 
The  granite  of  Italy  is  fofter  than  that  of  Egypt ;  efpecially  in 
the  quarry,  where  it  cuts  with  much  more  eafe.  There  is 
alfo  a  fort  of  green  granite ,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ferpentine, 
fpotted  with  green,  and  white  fpots. 

The  granite  of  Dauphiny,  a  quarry  whereof  has  been  found, 
is  only  a  very  hard  fort  of  flint. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  epithet,  or  denomination  given  to 
fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  corn,  or  any  other  grain,  or  feeds. 
See  Animal,  and  Seed. 

Granivorous  animals  are  chiefly  of  the  bird  kind.  See  Bird. 
Thefe  have  a  peculiar  provifion  for  the  digefting  of  fo  dry 
and  hard  a  food.  See  Digestion,  &c. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  gift  in  writing,  of  fomething  incorpo¬ 
real,  not  lying  in  livery,  and  which  cannot  aptly  be  pafled, 
or  conveived  by  word  only  ;  as  rents,  reversions,  fervices, 
advowfons  in  grofs,  tithes,  &c. 

Or,  it  is  a  gift  made  by  fuch  perfons  as  cannot  give  but  by 
deed  j  as  the  king  and  all  bodies  politic.  See  Dona¬ 
tion. 

This  difference  is  often,  in  fpeech,  neglected  ;  and  the  word 
grant  taken  generally  for  every  gift  whatfoever,  made  of 
any  thing,  by  any  Perfon. 

In  this  fenfe  he  that  granteth  is  named  granter ,  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  made,  the  grantee. 

A  thing  is  faid  to  lie  in  grant ,  which  cannot  be  alligned  with¬ 
out  deed.  See  Deed.  . 

GRANULATED  oil  j  fee  the  article  Oil. 
GRANULATION,  in  chymiftry,  an  operation  performed 
on  metals,  whereby  they  are  reduced  into  fmall  grains,  or 
globules. 

It  is  done  by  melting  them ;  and  when  in  fuflon,  cafting  them 
into  cold  water  ■,  in  which  they  congeal  into  granules,  as  re¬ 
quired  :  and  are  hereby  rendered  more  eafy  to  be  diflolved.— - 
The  beft  way  is  to  pour  the  fluid  metal  through  a  culender, 
or  a  new  birchen  broom.  See  Shot. 

We  alfo  fay,  the  granulation  of  gun  powder.  See  Gun  -powder. 
GRAPE,  fee  the  articles  Vine,  Raisin,  and  Wine. 
GRAPHOIDES,  or  Graphioides,  Yfd.<piouM,  in  anatomy, 
an  appendage  of  the  bones  of  the  temples,  long,  fmall,  fharp, 
and  a  little  crooked,  like  a  cock’s  fpur  :  called  alfo  Jlyloides. 
See  St yloides,  and  OiTemporis. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  inufculus 
-'digaftricus.  See  Digastricus. 

Likewife,  to  an  extention  of  the  brain,  refembling  a  writing- 
pen.  See  Calamus. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  name  which  fome  authors,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  French,  give  to  a  furveying  inftrument,  by  us 
commonly  called  a  femicircle.  See  Semicircle. 

GRAPPLE,  in  the  manage-— A  horfe  is  faid  to  grapple  with 
one,  or  both  legs,  when  he  catches,  or  raifes  them  more  1 


haftily,  and  higher  than  ordinarily ;  as  if  he  were  curvet* 
mg. 

GRASS  plots ,  ahd  tvalbs ,  make  a  confiderable  article  in  gar¬ 
dening,  &c.  See  Walk,  &c. 

Grafs ,  or  green -plots  are  had  either  by  fowing  of  hayfeed,  or 
laying  of  turf :  for  the  firft,  which  is  the  cheapeft  way,  the 
feed  of  the  fineft  upland  paftures  is  to  be  chofe,  well  lifted 
and  cleanfed. 

For  the  fecond,  the  turf  fhould  be  cut  on  a  down,  or  green, 
or  common,  or  fheep-walk,  where  the  grafs  is  (hort  and 
fine  ;  if  there  be  any  knobs,  or  roughnefl'es,  the  place  muft 
be  cleanfed  and  rolled  after  a  fhower,  before  it  be  cut  up. 
The  turf  is  cut  in  fquares,  marked  out  with  lines,  raifed 
with  a  knife,  and  rolled  up  ;  about  three  inches  thick.  The 
quarters,  or  verges  are  to  be  prepared  vyith  a  fine  Coat  of 
poor  earth  to  lay  the  turf  on  ;  and  after  laying,  the  turf  muft: 
be  ivell  watered,  rolled,  &c. 

Small  pieces  of  grafs  work,  as  knots,  {hell-work,  and  Vo¬ 
lutes  of  parterres,  cut-works,  verges  about  bafons,  &c.  muft: 
always  be  laid  with  turf.-  — 

To  fow  grafs  for  plots,  & c.  the  ground  muft  be  firft  dug  or 
broke  with  a  fpade,  then  drefled,  laid  even,  raked  fine,  and 
covered  an  inch  thick  with  good  mould  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  feed.  Then  the  feed  to  be  fowh  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  elofe  and  fhort ;  and  laftly,  to  be 
raked  up,  and  covered.  The  beft  feafon  is  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  :  when  it  is  well  come  up,  it  muft  be  mowed,  and 
this  often  repeated  ;  fince  the  oftener  it  is  mowed,  the  thicker 
and  handfomer  it  grows.  It  muft  be  alfo  rolled  from  time 
to  time. 

Five  leaned  Grass,  in  heraldry,  fee  the  article  Five -leaved. 
GRATICULATION,  a  term  fome  writers  ufe  for  the 
dividing  a  draught,  or  defign  into  fquares,  in  order  to  the  re¬ 
ducing  it  thereby.  See  Reduction. 

GRATIOLA,  a  medicinal  plant,  refembling  hyfiop  ;  of  con- 
ftderable  virtues ;  though  little  known  in  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  as  being  fuppofed  dangerous  of  application.  In  Eng- 
lifh  it  is  called  hedge-hyjfop ,  and  god’s  grace. 

Its  moft  noted  effecfts  are  to  evacuate  hydropic  waters,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  taken  either  in  infufion,  or  de- 

co&ion ;  to  cleanfe  wounds,  and  to  kill  worms. - Its 

barkj  taken  in  powder,  is  laid  to  be  fcarce  inferior  in  virtue 
to  ipecacuanha  for  dyfenteries. 

It  is  of  a  very  bitter  tafte  ;  whence,  probably,  its  vermifu- 
gous  power ;  and  its  root  aftringent,  whence  its  ufe  in  the 
dyfentery. 

M.  Boulduc  made  an  extra#  of  this  plant,  which  purged 
gently,  and  was  very  diuretic  :  another  extra#  made  of  the 
faeces,  or  refufe,  proved  much  more  efficacious.  Hijl.  de 
V  Acad.  an.  1705. 

GRAVE,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found,  which  is  in  a  low, 
or  deep  tune.  See  Sound,  and  Tune. 

The  thicker  the  chord*  or  firing,  the  more  grave  the  tone, 
or  note  :  and  the  fmaller,  the  acuter.  See  Chord. 

Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave ,  in  proportion  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs  quick.  See  Gravity. 
Grave,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  accent  oppofite  to  acute. 
See  Acute. 

The  grave  accent  is  exprefled  thus  :  (  '  )  and  fhews  that  the 
voice  is  to  be  depreffed,  and  the  fy liable  over  which  it  is  placed, 
pronounced  in  a  low,  deep  tone.  See  Accent. 

Grave  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms  in  hiftory,  and  policy*.  Thus  we  fay.  Landgrave, 
Burgrave,  Margrave,  Palfgrave,  &c.  See  Pals  -grave. 

*  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  formed  of  the  German  gr of,  figni- 

fying  comes,  count;  called  in  the  barbarous  Latin,  ’gravio 
and  graphio.  * 

Grave  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  defon#  is 
interred.  See  Tomb,  and  Sepulchre. 

GRAVEDO,  a  heavinefs,  or  liftleffnefs,  which  accompanies 
a  leflened  tranfpiration,  or  taking  cold,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Hence  alfo,  the  cafe  being  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
running  of  the  nofe,  and  eyes,  .  gravedo  and  coryza  are 
fometimes  ufed  promifcuoufly.  See  Coryza. 

GRAVEL*,  in  natural  hiftory,  coarfer  fand,  found  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  Tides  of  rivers.  See  Sand. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  gravier ;  which  du  Cange 
derives  from  the  barbarous  Latin  graveria,  fignifying  the 
fame. 

Monf.  Perrault  and  Dr.  Woodward  lay  down  the  difference 
between  fand,  and  gravel.—  The  firff,  is  fmall,  and  confifts 
of  finer,  evener  grains  :  the  latter  is  bigger,  and  confifts  of 
little  pebbles,  and  flints  of  various  kinds,  and  mixed  with 
the  fand  and  the  finer  fragments  of  other  ftones. 

Gravel  is  chiefly  ufed  in  laying  yards,  courts,  and  walks  in 
gardens.— 

Gravel,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  bladder*  and  kid¬ 
neys,  occafioned  by  a  fandy,  or  gritty  matter  gathered  there¬ 
in,  which  cohering  into  a  ftony  mafs,*  prevents  the  due  fecre- 
tion,  and  excretion  of  the  urine.  See  Urine. 

The  gravel  is  generally  confidered  as  the  feme  dileafe  with 
the  calculus,  or  ftone.  See  Stone. 

Gravel  foil ;  fee  the  article  Soil, 

Graje?, 
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Gr'Avkl  walks  iff  gardening.— To  lay,  or  form  a  walk  with 
gravel,  all  the  good  foil  is  to  be  pared  away,  below  the  roots 
of  any  grafs,  or  weeds  ;  then  the  place  to  be  filled  two  or 
three  inches  with  coarfe  gravel  unfearfed,  laying  it  higheft  in 
the  'middle  ;  then  rolling  it ;  a  new  ftratum  of  finer  gravel 
Xo  be  thrown  on,  two,  or  three  inches  thick  :  and  the  rolling 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Note,  the  Tides  next  the  beds  fliould  be  laid  a  foot  and  an 
half,  or  two  foot  with  turf,  from  whence  the  heat  of  the  fun 
cannot  be  reflefted  as  from  gravel ,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
neighbouring  flowers. 

GRAVELLING,  among  farriers,  a  diforder  incident  to  tra¬ 
velling  horfes,  occafioned  by  little  gravel-ftones  getting  in 
between  the  hoof  and  the  fhoe,  which  fettling  to  the  quick, 
frets,  and  fellers  the  part. 

It  is  cured  by  pulling  off  the  fhoe,  drawing  the  place  to  the 
quick,  picking  out  all  the  gravel,  and  Hopping  up  the  foot 
with  horfe-greafe,  and  turpentine  poured  in  hot. 

GRAVER,  a  Heel  inftrument,  ferving  to  engrave  On  me¬ 
tals.  See  Engraving. 

The  graver  confills  of  four  Tides,  or  faces  ;  and  the  point 
ufually  terminates  in  a  lozenge.  The  other  end  is  fitted  into 
a  wooden  handle.  See  Steel,  Temper,  &c. 

Befide  engravers,  the  Teal-cutters,  lockfmiths,  gunfiniths, 
goldfmiths,  amourers,  fpurriers,  &c.  likewife  make  ufe  ol 
gravers. — 

GRAVING,  the  a£t,  or  art  of  cutting  lines,  figures,  and 
other  defigns  on  metals  j  more  properly  called  engraving.  See 
Engraving. 

GRAVITATION,  the  exercife  of  gravity >,  or  the  preffure 
a  body  exerts  on  another  body  underneath  it  by  the  power  of 
gravity.  See  Gravity. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  difcovered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  now  received  by  moll  philofophers,  that  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  in  nature  gravitates  towards  every  other  par¬ 
ticle  ;  which  law  is  the  hinge  whereon  the  whole  Newtonian 
phllofophy  turns.  See  Newtonian  pbilofophy. 

What  we  call  gravitation ,  with  refpeCl  to  the  gravitating  bo¬ 
dy,  is  called  attraction  with  refpeCt  to  the  body  gravitated  to. 
See  Attraction. 

The  planets,  both  primary  and  fecundary,  as  alfo  the  comets, 
do  all  gravitate  toward  the  fun,  and  toward  each  other ;  and 
the  fun  toward  them  ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  each.  See  Planet,  Comet,  Sun,  Earth, 
Moon, 

The  peripateticks,  &c.  hold  that  bodies  only  gravitate  when 
out  of  their  natural  places  ;  and  that  gravitation  ceafes  when 
they  are  reffored  to  the  fame  ;  the  intention  of  nature  being 
then  fulfilled.  The  final  caufe  of  this  faculty,  they  hold,  is 
only  to  bring  elementary  bodies  to  their  proper  places  where 
they  may  reff.— But  the  moderns  Ihew  that  bodies  exercife 
gravity  even  when  at  reff,  and  in  their  proper  places. 

This  is  particularly  fhewn  of  fluids ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  hydroftatics,  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  others, 
that  fluids  gravitate  in  propria  loco ,  the  upper  parts  pref- 
fing  on  the  lower,  &c.  See  Fluid. 

For  the  laws  of  gravitation  of  bodies  in  fluids,  fpecifically 
lighter  or  heavier  than  themfelves  j  fee  Specific  gravity , 
Fluid,  &c. 

Center  of  Gravitation,  ^  C Center. 

Line  of  Gravitation,  >fee<LiNE. 

Plane  of  Gravitation,  j  cPeane. 

GRAVITY,  in  phyfics,  the  natural  tendency,  or  inclination 
of  bodies  toward  a  centre.  See  Center. 

In  this  fenfe  gravity  coincides  with  centripetal  force.  See 
Centripetal  force. 

Gravity  is  defined  by  others,  more  generally,  to  be  the  na¬ 
tural  tendency  of  one  body  towards  another  ;  and  by  others 
more  generally  ftill,  the  mutual  tendency  of  each  body,  and 
each  particle  of  a  body  towards  all  others  :  in  which  fenfe  the 
word  coincides  with  what  we  more  ufually  call  attraction. 
See  Attraction. 

The  terms  gravity ,  centripetal  force,  weight,  and  attraction, 
do,  in  effeCt,  all  denote  the  fame  thing  ;  only  in  different 
views,  and  relations :  which  different  relations,  however, 
authors  are  apt  to  confound  ;  and  accordingly,  the  four  are 
frequently  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

In  propriety,  when  we  conlider  a  body  as  tending  towards  the 
earth,  the  force  wherewith  it  tends  we  call  gravity ,  force  of 
gravity ,  or  gravitating  force  :  the  fame  force,  when  we  con- 
fider  it  as  immediately  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we 
call  centripetal  force  :  the  fame,  when  we  confider  the  earth, 
or  body  toward  which  it  tends,  we  call  attraction ,  or  attrac¬ 
tive  force  •,  and  when  we  confider  it,  in  refpeCt  of  an  ob- 
ffacle,  or  a  body  in  the  way  of  its  tendency,  upon  which  it 
a6ls,  wc  call  it  weight.  See  Weight,  csV. 

Philofophers  conceive  very  differently  of  gravity  :  its  nature, 
ufe,  phenomena,  caufe,  efFeCts,  and  extent  have  afforded 
various  fpeculations  in  all  ages. 

Some  confider  it  as  an  active  property,  or  innate  vis  in  bodies, 
whereby  they  endeavour  to  join  their  centre.  Others  hold 
gravity  in  this  fenfe,  to  be  an  occult  quality,  and  as  fuch  to 
be  exploded  out  of  all  found  pbilofophy.  See  Qc  cult  quality. 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  though  he  frequently  calls  it  A  vis,  power, 
or  property  in  bodies  ;  yet  explains  himfelf,  that  all  he  intends 
by  the  word,  is  the  effeCt,  or  the  phsenomenOii.  He  does 
not  confider  the  principle,  the  caufe  whereby  bodies  tend 
downwards,  but  the  tendency  itfelf,  which  is  no  occult  qua¬ 
lity,  but  a  fenfible  phenomenon  ;  be  its  caufe  what  it  vVill, 
whether  a  property  effential  to  body,  as  1'ome  make  it ;  ot 
fuperadded  to  it,  as  others  ;  or  even  an  impulfe  of  l'ome  body 
from  without,  as  others.  See  Newtonian  pbilofophy. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  long  obferved,  that  all  bodies  near  the 
earth,  have  a  gravity ,  or  tendency  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  which  law,  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  im¬ 
mortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  found,  from  certain  obfer- 
vation,  to  be  much  more  extenfive,  and  to  hold  univerfally 
with  refpeCt  to  all  the  known  bodies  in  nature.  See  Na¬ 
ture. 

It  is  now,  therefore,  acknowledged  a  principle  or  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  all  bodies,  and  all  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  each  other,  mutually  :  from  which  fingle  prin¬ 
ciple,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  happily  deduced  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature.  See  Newtonian  pbilofophy. 

Hence  gravity  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  particular ,  and 
general. 

Particular  Gravity  is  that  whereby  heavy  bodies  defeend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See  Earth. 

Phenomena,  or  properties  of  particular  Gravity.  —  i°  Alt 
circumterreftrial  bodies  do  hereby  tend  towards  a  point,  which 
is  either  accurately,  or  very  nearly  the  centre  of  magnitude 
of  the  terraqueous  globe.  See  Terraqueous  globe. 

2°  This  point,  or  centre  is  fixed  within  the  earth  ;  or  at  leaff: 
hath  been  fo  ever  fince  we  have  had  any  authentic  hiftory. 
--For  a  conlequence  of  its  fluffing,  though  ever  fo  little, 
would  be  the  overflowing  of  the  low  lands,  on  that  fide  of  the 
globe  towards  which  it  approached.  Dr.  Halley  fuggefts,  it 
would  well  account  for  the  univerfal  deluge,  to  have  the 
centre  of  gravitation  removed  for  a  time  towards  the  middle 
of  the  then  inhabited  world  :  for  the  change  of  place  but  the 
2000th  part  of  the  radius  of  our  earth  would  be  fuff icient 
to  lay  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  under  water*  See  De¬ 
luge. 

3°  In  all  places  equi-diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  force  of  gravity  is  nearly  equal. — Indeed  all  places  of  the 
earth’s  furface  are  not  at  equal  diftances  from  the  centre ;  be- 
caufe  the  equatorial  parts  are  fomething  higher  than  the  polar 
parts  :  the  difference  between  the  earth’s  diameter  and  axis 
being  about  thirty-four  Englilh  miles,  which  hath  been 
proved  by  the  neceflity  of  making  the  pendulum  fhorter  in 
thofe  places,  before  it  will  fwing  feconds.  See  Pendulum. 
4°  Gravity  equally  affe&s  all  bodies,  without  regard  either 
to  their  bulk,  figure,  or  matter  :  fo  that  abftraCting  from 
the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  the  moft  compaCt  and  loofe, 
the  greateft  and  fmalleft  bodies  would  defeend  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  times ;  as  appears  from  the  quick  defeent  of  very 
light  bodies  in  the  exhaufted  receiver.  See  Vacuum. 

Hence,  a  very  great  difference  may  be  obferved  betwixt  gra¬ 
vity  and  magnetifm  ;  the  latter  affeCting  only  iron,  and  that 
towards  its  poles  ;  the  former,  all  bodies  alike,  in  every  part. 
See  Magnetism. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  gravity  in  all  bodies,  is  proportionable 
to  their  quantity  of  matter  ;  fo  that  all  bodies  conftft  of  mat¬ 
ters  equally  heavy.  See  Body,  Matter,  fcjV. 

Hence  alfo  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
pofitive  levity ;  thofe  things  which  appear  light,  being  only 
comparatively  fo.  See  Levity. 

If  feveral  things  afeend,  and  fwim  in  fluids,  it  is  only  be¬ 
caufe.  they  are  not,  bulk  for  bulk,  fo  heavy  as  thofe  fluids  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reafon,  why  cork,  for  inftance,  fliould  be 
faid  to  be  light,  becaufe  it  fwims  on  water,  any  more  than 
iron,  becaufe  it  will  fwim  on  mercury.  See  Specific 
gravity ,  &c. 

5°  This  power  encreafes  as  we  defeend,  and  decreafes  as  we 
afeend  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  therefrom  reciprocally  ;  fo 
as,  for  inftance,  at  a  double  diftance,  to  have  but  a  quarter 
of  the  force,  &c. 

6°  As  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  the  earth  ;  fo,  does  the 
earth  equally  gravitate  towards  all  bodies,  i.  e.  the  aCtion  of 
gravity  is  mutual  on  each  fide,  and  equal.  See  Reaction. 
Hence  alfo  the  attractive  powers  of  bodies,  at  equal  dif¬ 
tances  from  the  centre,  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the 
bodies. 

Hence  alfo  the  attractive  force  of  the  entire  bodies,  confifts 
of  the  attractive  force  of  the  parts  :  for  by  the  adding,  or 
taking  away  any  part  of  the  matter  of  a  body,  its  gravity  is 
encreafed,  or  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
fuch  particle  to  the  entire  mafs.— 

General ,  or  univerfal  Gravity. — The  exiftence  of  the  fame 
principle  of  gravity  in  the  great  regions  of  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  on  earth,  is  eafily  proved. 

That  all  motion  is  naturally  reCtilinear,  is  allowed  by  all  5 
thofe  bodies,  therefore,  which  move  in  curves,  muft  be  re¬ 
tained  therein  by  fome  power  continually  aCting  on  them. 
Hence,  die  planets  being  found  to  revolve  in  curvilinear 

orbits. 
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Dibits,  we  infer  that  there  is  fome  power,  by  whofe  con- 
ftant  influence,  they  are  prevented  from  flying  off  in  tan¬ 
gents. 

Again,  it  is  proved  by  mathematicians,  that  all  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  in  any  curve  line  defcribed  in  a  plane,  and  which  by 
radii  drawn  to  any  certain  point,  defcribe  areas  about  the 
point  proportionable  to  the  times  ;  are  impelled,  or  ailed  on  by 
fome  power  tending  towards  that  point  :  now  it  is  {hewn  by 
the  aflronomers,  that  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  and 
the  fecundary  planets,  round  the  primary  ones,  do  defcribe 
areas  proportionable  to  the  times.  Confequently,  the  power 
whereby  they  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  is  direded  towards 
the  bodies  placed  in  the  centres  thereof. 

Laftly,  it  is  demonflrated,  that  if  leveral  bodies  revolve 
with  an  equable  motion  in  concentrical  circles,  and  the 
fquares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  the  dif¬ 
tances  from  the  common  centre  ;  the  centripetal  forces  of  the 
revolving  bodies,  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diflances.  Or,  if  bodies  revolve  in  orbits  approaching  to  cir¬ 
cles,  and  the  apfides  of  thofe  orbits  be  at  reft  ;  the  centri¬ 
petal  forces  of  the  revolving  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances. 

Now,  the  aftronomers  all  agree,  that  both  thefe  cafes  obtain 
in  all  the  planets  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  centripetal 
powers  of  all  the  planets  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  from  the  centres  of  the  orbits.  See  Planet. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  planets  are  retained  in 
their  orbits  by  fome  power  which  is  continually  ailing  on 
them  :  that  this  power  is  direded  toward  the  centre  of  their 
orbits  .  that  the  intenfion,  or  efficacy  of  this  power  increafes 
upon  an  approach  towards  the  centre,  and  diminifhes  at  its 
recefs  from  the  fame  ;  and  that  it  increafes  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  diftance  diminifhes  ;  and  diminifhes  in  the 
fame  as  the  diftance  increafes. —  Now  by  comparing  this  cen¬ 
tripetal  force  of  the  planets,  with  the  force  of  gravity  on 
earth,  they  will  be  found  perfedly  alike. 

This  we  (hall  illuftrate  in  the  cafe  of  the  moon,  the  neareft 
to  us  of  all  the  planets. —  The  rectilinear  fpaces  defcribed  in 
any  given  time  by  a  falling  body,  urged  by  any  powers, 
•reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  its  defcent,  are  propor¬ 
tionable  to  thofe  powers.  Confequently,  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  moon  revolving  in  its  orbit,  will  be  to  the  force 
of  gravity  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  as  the  fpace  which 
the  moon  would  defcribe  in  falling,  any  little  time,  by  her 
centripetal  force  towards  the  earth,  had  {he  no  circular  mo¬ 
tion  at  all,  to  the  fpace  a  body  near  the  earth  would  defcribe 
in  falling,  by  its  gravity  towards  the  fame. 

Now,  by  an  adual  calculus  of  thofe  two  fpaces,  it  appears, 
that  the  firft  of  them  is  to  the  fecond,  i,  e.  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  moon  revolving  in  her  orbit,  is  to  the  force 
of  gravity  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
earth’s  femidiameter,  to  the  fquare  of  the  femidiameter  of  her 
orbit  :  which  is  the  fame  ratio  as  that  of  the  moon’s  centri¬ 
petal  force  in  her  orbit,  to  the  fame  force  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

The  moon’s  centripetal  force,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  force 
of  gravity.  Thefe  forces,  confequently,  are  not  different, 
but  one  and  the  fame  :  for,  were  they  different,  bodies 
adled  on  by  tJfe  two  powers  conjointly,  would  fall  towards 
the  earth,  with  a  velocity  double  to  that  arifing  from  the  foie 
power  of  gravity. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  moon’s  centripetal  force, 
whereby  {he  is  retained  in  her  orbit,  and  prevented  from  run¬ 
ning  off  in  tangents  :  is  the  very  power  of  gravity  of  the 
earth,  extended  thither. 

The  moon,  therefore,  gravitates  towards  the  earth  ;  and  the 
earth  reciprocally  towards  the  moon  :  which  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  phaenomena  of  the  tides.  See  Tides. 

The  like  reafoning  might  be  applied  to  the  other  planets. - 

For,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun, 
and  thofe  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  round  their 
primaries,  are  phaenomena  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  revolution 
of  the  moon  round  the  earth  ;  as  the  centripetal  powers  of 
the  primary  are  direded  towards  the  centre  of  the  fun  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  fatellites,  towards  the  centre  of  their  primaries  ; 
and  laftly,  as  all  thefe  powers  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances  from  the  centres,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded, 
that  the  power  and  caufe  is  the  fame  in  all. 

Therefore,  as  the  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  towards  the  moon  :  fo  do  all  the  fecundaries  to  their 
primary  ones  ;  the  primaries  to  their  fecundary  ones  ;  fo  alfo, 
the  primary  ones  to  the  fun,  and  the  fun  to  the  primary  ones. 
See  Planet,  Comet,  Sys.tem,  &c. 

Phenomena,  or  properties  of  univerfal  gravity.—  i .  All  the 
feveral  particles  of  all  bodies  in  nature  gravitate  to  all  the 
particles  of  all  other  bodies. 

To  what  has  been  urged  in  proof  hereof,  from  the  analogy 
between  the  motions  of  the  feveral  bodies  in  our  fyftem  ;  it 
may  be  added,  that  Saturn  is  actually  obferved  by  aftronomers 
to  change  its  courfe  when  neareft  to  Jupiter  j  and  Jupiter, 
alfo,  is  found  to  difturb  the  motion  of  the  fatellites  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  So  that  the  gravitation  of  thofe  bddies  is  matter  of 
actual  obfervation.  See  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Sa¬ 
tellites. 
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2.  The  quantity  of  this  gravity  at  equal  diftances,  is  always 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gravitating 
bodies. —  For  the  powers  of  gravity ,  are  as  the  quantities  of 
motion  they  generate ;  which  quantities,  in  unequal  bodies, 
equally  fwift,  are  to  each  other  as  the  quantities  of  matter. 
Confequently,  fince  unequal  bodies,  which  are  equally  fwift, 
are  to  each  other  as  the  quantities  of  matter  ;  therefore,  in 
regard  unequal  bodies  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  attrading 
body  are  found  to  move  equally  fwift,  by  gravity ,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  the  forces  of  gravity  are  proportionable  to  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  matter. 

3.  The  proportion  of  the  increafe,  or  decreafe  of  gravity  in 
the  approach,  or  removal  of  bodies  from  each  other,  is  this  ; 
that  the  force  is  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  i.  e.  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftance. —  Thus,  fuppofe  a  body  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  diameters  from  the  earth  ; 
the  fame  body,  if  its  diftance  were  but  half  fo  great,  would 
have  quadruple  the  weight :  if  its  diftance  were  but  one  third 
of  the  former,  its  weight  would  be  nine  times  as  great,  &c. 
Hence  we  gather  the  following  corollaries.  1?  That  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  centre  of  homogeneal  bodies,  the  gravity  is 
diredly  as  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter.  20  That  on  the  furfaces  of  equal,  fpberi- 
cal,  and  homogeneous  bodies,  the  gravities  are  as  the  den- 
fities.  32  That  on  thfe  furfaces  of  fpherical,  homogeneous, 
equally  denfe,  but  unequal  bodies,  the  gravities  are  inverfely 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters.  40  That  if  both  the  den- 
fities  and  diameters  differ,  the  gravities  on  the  furfaces  will  be 
in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  denfities,  and  the  diameters. 
Taftly,  that  a  body  placed  any  where,  within  a  hollow 
fphere,  which  is  homogeneous,  and  every  where  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  will  have  no  gravity ,  wherefoever  it  be  placed  ; 
the  oppofite.  gravities  always  precifely  deftroying  each  other. 
For  the  particular  laws  of  the  defcent  of  bodies,  by  the  force 
of  gravity )  fee  Descent  of  bodies ,  and  Centripetal 
force. 


Lauje  of  Gravity.---  We  have  various  theories  advanced  by 
the  philofophers  of  various  ages  to  account  for  this  grand 
principle  of  gravitation.  The  antients,  who  were  only 
acquainted  with  particular  gravity ,  or  the  tendency  of  fub- 
lunar  bodies  towards  the  earth,  aimed  no  further  than  at  a 
fyftem  which  Ihould  anfwer  the  more  obvious  phaenomena  of 
the  fame  :  but  the  moderns,  as  their  principle  is  higher  and 
more  extenfive,  fo  fhould  their  theory  be. 

Ariftotle,  and  the  peripateticks,  content  themfelves  to  'refer 
gravity  or  weight  to  a  native  inclination  in  heavy  bodies  to  be 
in  their  proper  place  or  fphere,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See 
Sphere  and  Element. 

Copernicus  aferibes  it  to  an  innate  principle  in  all  parts  of 
matter,  whereby  when  feparated  from  their  wholes,  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  return  to  them  again  the  neareft  way. 

But  neither  of  thefe  fy ftems  affigns  any  phyfical  caufe  of  this 
great  effed  :  they  only  amount  to  this,  that  bodies  defeend, 
becaufe  they  are  inclined  to  defeend. 

Gaflendus,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  and  others  aferibe  gravity  to  a 
certain  magnetic  attradion  of  the  earth. —  Thefe  authors 
conceive  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet  continually  emit¬ 
ting  effluvia,  which  lay  hold  on  all  bodies,  and  draw  them 
toward  the  earth.  But  this,  we  have  obferved,  is  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  phaenomena.  See  Magnetism. 

Des  Cartes,  and  his  followers,  Rohault,  &c.  attribute  gra¬ 
vity  to  an  external  impulfe,  or  trufion  of  fome  fubtle  matter 
—  By  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  fay  they,  all  the  parts  and 
appendages  thereof  neceffarily  endeavour  to  recede  from  the 
centre  of  rotation  :  but  they  cannot,  all,  adually  recede  as 
there  is  no  vacuum  or  fpace  to  receive  them. 

If  now,  we  fuppofe  the  earth  A  B  C  D,  Tab.  Mechanic . 
fig.  8.  and  L  a  terreftnal  body  placed  in  the  pyramidal  fpace 
AEB :  it  follows,  that  the  matter  in  this  pyramid  will  have 
fo  much  lefs  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centre,  as  the  body 
L  has  a  lefs  endeavour  than  the  fluid  matter  whofe  place  it 
poffeffes.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  matter  of  adjacent 
pyramids  receding  with  more  force  ;  that  in  the  pyramid 
AEB,  and  particularly  the  body  L,  will  be  thereby  driven 
toward  the  centre  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  cork,  though  a 
heavy  body,  afeends  in  water.  ® 

This  hypothefis,  though  ingenious  enough,  yet  as  it  is 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  plenum,  it  is  overthrown  by 
what  {he  {hall  prove  of  the  exiftence  of  a  vacuum.  1 

Dr.  Hook  inclines  to  an  opinion  much  like  that  of  Des 
Cartes  :  gravity,  he  thinks,  deducible  from  the  adion  of  a 
moft  fubtile  medium,  which  eafily  pervades,  and  penetrates 
the  moft  fond  bodies  ;  and  which  by  fome  motion  it  has 
detrudes  all  earthly  bodies  from  it,  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 


Voflius,  and  many  others,  give  partly  into  the  cartefian  no¬ 
tion,  and  fuppofe  gravity  to  arife  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  round  its  axis. 

Dr.  Halley,  difpairing  of  any  fatisfadory  theory,  chufes  to 
have  immediate  recourfe  to  the  Agency  of  the  Almighty. — 
bo,  Dr.  Clark,  from  a  view  of  feveral  properties  of  gravity , 
concludes,  that  it  is  no  adventitious  effed  of  any  motion,  or 
fubtile  matter,  but  an  original,  and  general  law  impreffed  by 
the  Almighty  on  all  matter,  and  preferved  therein  by  fome 
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fefficient  power  penetrating  the  very  folid,  and  intimate  fub¬ 
ftance  thereof  ;  as  being  found  always  proportionable,  not  to 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  or  corpufcles,  but  to  their  folid  quantity 
and  contents.---  It  {hould  therefore  be  no  more  enquired*  why 
bodies  gravitate,  than  how  they  came  to  be  firft  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  !  Annot.  in  Rohault.  Pbyf.  P.  I.  c.  II.  §  .6. 

Dr.  S.  Gravefende*  in  his  Introduft.  ad  Philofopb.  Newton. 
contends,  that  the  caufe  of  gravity  is  utterly  unknown  ;  and 
that  we  are  to  look  on  it  no  otherwife  than  as  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  originally  and  immediately  imprefled  by  the  creator, 
without  any  dependance  on  any  fecond  law  or  caufe  at  all. 
Of  this  he  thinks  the  three  following  confiderations  fufficient 
proof. 

i°  That  gravity  requires  the  prefence  of  the  gravitating  or 
attra&ing  body  :  fo  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  e.gr.  gravitate 
towards  Jupiter  where-ever  he  be. 

2°  That  the  diftance  being  fuppofed  the  fame,  the  velocity 
wherewith  bodies  are  moved,  by  the  force  of  gravity ,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  body  :  and  that 
the  velocity  is  not  changed,  let  the  mafs  of  the  gravitating 
body  be  what  it  will. 

3°  That  if  gravity  do  depend  on  any  known  law  of  mo¬ 
tion,  it  muft  be  fome  impulfe  from  an  extraneous  body  ; 
whence,  as  gravity  is  continual,  a  continual  ftroke  would  be 
required* 

Now  if  there  be  any  fuch  matter  continually  ftriking  on 
bodies,  it  muft  be  fluid,  and  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the 
fubftance  of  all  bodies  :  but  how  (hall  a  body  fubtile  enough 
to  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeft  bodies,  and  fo  rare  as 
not  fenfibly  to  hinder  the  motion  of  bodies,  be  able  to  im¬ 
pel  vaft  bodies  towards  each  other  with  fuch  force  ?  How  does 
this  force  increafe  in  the  ratio  of  the  mafs  of  the  body  toward 
which  the  other  body  is  moved  ?  Whence  is  is  that  all  bodies, 
fuppofing  the  fame  diftance,  and  the  fame  body  gravitated  to, 
move  with  the  fame  velocity  ?  Can  a  fluid,  which  only  a<fts 
on  the  furface  either  of  the  bodies  themfelves,  or  of  their 
internal  particles  communicate  fuch  a  quantity  of  motion  to 
bodies,  which  in  all  bodies  fhall  exactly  follow  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  them. 

Mr.  Cotes  goes  yet  further  :  giving  a  view  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  philofophy,  he  afferts  that  gravity  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  primary  qualities  of  all  bodies  ;  and  deemed  as  eflential  to 
matter,  as  extenfion,  mobility,  or  impenetrability.  Prcefat. 
ad  Newton.  Princip. 

But  this  author  may  feem  to  have  overibot  the  mark.  His 
great  mafter,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  difclaims  the  notion  ; 
and  to  {hew  that  he  does  not  take  gravity  to  be  eflential  to 
bodies,  gives  us  his  opinion  about  the  caufe  ;  chufing  to  pro- 
pofe  it  by  Way  of  query,  as  not  being  yet  fufficiently  fatisfied 
about  it  by  experiments. 

This  query  we  {hall  fubjoin  at  large.— -  After  having  {hewn 
that  there  is  a  medium  in  nature  vaftly  more  fubtile  than  air, 
by  whofe  vibrations  light  communicates  heat  to  bodies,  and  is 
jtfelf  put  into  alternate  fits  of  eafy  reflexion  and  eafy  tranf- 
million,  and  found  propagated  ;  and  by  the  different  denflties 
whereof  the  refraddion  and  reflexon  of  light  is  performed. 
See  Medium,  Heat,  Refraction,  &c.  —  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  enquire, 

“  Is  not  this  medium  much  rarer  within  the  denfe  bodies  of 
“  the  fun,  ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  than  in  the  empty 
<c  celeftial  fpaces  between  them  ?  and  in  pafling  from  them 
“  to  great  diftances,  doth  it  not  grow  denfer  and  denfer  per- 
“  petually,  and  thereby  caufe  the  gravity  of  thofe  great  bo- 
“  dies  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  parts  towards  the 
“  bodies ;  every  body  endeavouring  to  recede  from  the  denfer 
“  parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer  ? 

«  For  if  this  medium  be  fuppofed  rarer  within  the  fun’s 
«  body  than  at  its  furface,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  hun- 
“  dredth  part  of  an  inch  from  his  body,  and  rarer  there  than 
“  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  his  body,  and  rarer 
“  there  than  at  the  orb  of  Saturn,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the 
“  increafe  of  denfity  {hould  flop  any  where,  and  hot  rather 
“  be  continued  through  all  diftances  from  the  fun  to  faturn, 
<c  and  beyond. 

“  And  though  this  increafe  of  denfity  may  at  great  diftances 
“  be  exceeding  flow  ;  yet  if  the  elaftic  force  of  this  medium 
**  be  exceeding  great,  it  may  fuffice  to  impel  bodies  from  the 
“  denfer  parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer  with  all  that 
<e  power  which  we  call  gravity. 

“  And  that  the  elaftic  force  of  this  medium  is  exceeding 
“  great,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  vibrations. 
“  Sounds  move  about  1140  Englifli  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time, 
“  and  in  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time  they  move  about 
“  one  hundred  Englifh  miles :  light  moves  from  the  fun  to  us 
“  in  about  feven,  or  eight  minutes  of  time,  which  diftance  is 
“  about  70000000  Englifh  miles,  fuppofing  the  horizon - 
“  tal  parallax  of  the  fun  to  be  about  twelve  feconds  ;  and  the 
vibrations,  or  pulfes  of  this  medium,  that  they  may  caufe 
“  the  alternate  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiflion,  and  eafy  refle&ion, 
“  muft  be  fwifter  than  light,  and  by  confequence,  above 
“  700000  fwifter  than  founds  ;  and  therefore  the  elaftic 
“  force  of  this  medium,  in  proportion  to  its  denfity,  muft 
r<  he  above  700000  X  700000  (that  is,  above  490000000000) 
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“  times  greater  than  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  in  pro- 
“  portion  to  its  denfity  :  for  the  velocities  of  the  pulfes  of 
“  elaftic  mediums,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  ela- 
“  fticities  and  the  rarities  of  the  mediums  taken  toge- 
<c  ther* 

“  As  magnetifm  is  ftronger  in  fmall  loadftones  than  in  great 
“  ones,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ;  and  gravity  is  ftronger 
“  on  the  furface  of  fmall  planets,  than  of  thofe  of  great  ones, 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ;  and  fmall  bodies  are  agitated 
“  much  more  by  eledtric  attraction,  than  great  ones  :  fo  the 
“  fmallnefs  of  the  rays  of  light,  may  contribute  very  much 
“  to  the  power  of  the  agent  by  which  they  are  refradted  ; 
“  and  if  any  one  {hould  fuppofe  that  aether  (like  our  air) 
“  may  contain  particles  which  endeavour  to  recede  from  one 
c<  another  (  for  I  do  not  know  what  this  aether  is )  and  that 
<c  its  particles  are  exceedingly  fmaller  than  thofe  of  air,  or 
“  even  than  thofe  of  light  j  the  exceeding  fmallnefs  of  fuch 
<c  particles  may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  force  by 
“  which  they  recede  from  one  another,  and  thereby  make 
“  that  medium  exceedingly  more  rare  and  elaftick  than  air, 
“  and  of  confequence  exceedingly  lefs  able  to  refift  the  mo- 
“  tions  of  projedtiles,  and  exceedingly  more  able  to  prefs  up- 
“  on  grofs  bodies,  by  endeavouring  to  expand  itfelf.”  Op¬ 
tics,  p.  325,  &c.  See  Light,  Elasticity,  (Ac. 

Gravity,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  conatus,  or  tendency  of 
bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See  Center. 

That  part  of  mechanics  which  confiders  the  motion  of 
bodies  arifing  from  gravity ,  is  peculiarly  called  Jiatics.  See 
Statics. 

Gravity ,  in  this  view,  is  diftinguifhed  into  abfolute ,  and  re¬ 
lative. 

Abfolute  Gravity,  is  that  wherewith  a  body  defeends  freely 
through  an  unrefifting  medium.  See  Resistance. 

The  laws  of  abfolute  gravity  j  fee  under  the  article  De¬ 
scent  of  bodies. 

Relative  Gravity,  is  that  wherewith  a  body  defeends  after 
having  fpent  part  of  its  weight  in  overcoming  fome  refiftance. 
See  Resistance. 

Such  is  that  wherewith  a  body  defeends  along  an  inclined 
plane,  where  fome  part  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  refif¬ 
tance,  or  fridtion  of  the  plane.  See  Friction. 

The  laws  of  relative  gravity  ;  fee  under  the  articles  inclined 
Plane,  Descent,  Fluid,  Resistance,  k$c. 

Center  u/Gravity  ;  fee  Center  of  gravity . 

Diameter  of  Gravity  ;  fee  Diameter  of  gravity. 

Paracentric  folicitation  of  Gravity  ;  fee  Paracentric. 

Plane  of  Gravity  ;  fee  Plane  of  gravity. 

Retardation /»  Gravity  ;  fee  Retardation. 

Gravity,  in  hydroftatics  —  The  laws  of  bodies  gravitating  in 
fluids,  make  the  bufinefs  of  hydroftatics.  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics. 

Gravity  is  here  divided  into  abfolute  and  fpecific. 

Abfolute,  or  true  Gravity,  is  the  whole  force  wherewith  the 
body  tends  downward.  See  Gravitation. 

Specific  Gravity,  called  alfo  relative ,  comparative,  and  appa¬ 
rent  Gravity,  is  the  excefs  of  gravity  in  any  body,  above 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  or  bulk  of  another.  See  Spe¬ 
cific. 

For  the  laws  of  fpecific  gravity,  with  the  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  it  both  in  folids  and  fluids  ;  fee  Specific  gravity , 
and  Hydrostatical  balance. 

Gravity  of  the  air  ;  fee  Weight  of  the  air  j  fee  alfo 
Air  and  Pressure. 

Gravity,  in  mufic,  is  an  affeCtion  of  found,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  denominated  grave,  low,  or  fat ,  See  Sound. 
Gravity  ftands  in  oppofition  to  acutenefs,  which  is  that  af¬ 
fection  of  found,  whereby  it  is  denominated  acute,  Jharp ,  or 
high.  See  Acuteness. 

The  relation  of  gravity  and  acutenefs,  is  the  principal  thing 
concerned  in  mufic  ;  the  diftinCtnefs,  and  determinatenefs  of 
which  relation,  gives  found  the  denomination  of  harmonical. 
or  mufical.  See  Music,  and  Harmony. 

The  degrees  of  gravity,  &c.  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
fonorous  body  itfelf,  and  the  particular  figure  and  quantity 
thereof  :  though,  in  fome  cafes,  they  likewife  depend  on  the 
part  of  the  body  where  it  is  ftruck.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  founds 
of  two  bells  of  different  metals,  and  the  fame°fhape  and 
dimenfions,  being  ftruck  in  the  fame  place,  will  differ  as  to 
acutenefs  and  gravity  ;  and  two  bells  of  the  fame  metal  will 
differ  in  acutenefs,  if  they  differ  in  Ihape  or  magnitude,  or  be 
ftruck  in  different  parts.  See  Bell. 

So  in  chords,  all  other  things  being  equal,  if  they  differ  either 
in  matter,  or  dimenfions,  or  tenfion  ;  they  will  alfo  differ  in 
gravity.  See  Chord. 

Thus  again,  the  found  of  a  piece  of  gold  is  much  graver 
than  that  of  a  piece  of  filver  of  the  fame  Ihape  and  dimen¬ 
fions  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  tones  are,  ceeteris  paribus,  pro- 
protional  to  the  fpecific  gravities :  fo  a  folid  l'phere  of  brafs, 
two  foot  in  diameter,  will  found  graver  than  another  of  one 
foot  diameter  :  and  here  the  tones  are  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  matter,  or  the  abfolute  weights. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  acutenefs  and  gravity ,  as  alfo 
loudnefs  and  lownefs,  are  but  relative  things.  We  commonly 
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call  a  found  acute  and  loud,  in  refpeCl  to  another  which  is 
graven  or  low  with  refpeCl:  to  the  former  :  fo  that  the  fame 
found  may  be  both  grave  and  acute,  and  alfo  loud  and  low, 
in  different  comparifons. 

The  degrees  of  acutenefs,  and  gravity ,  make  the  different 
tones,  or  tunes  of  a  voice,  or  found  :  fo  we  fay  one  found  is 
in  tune  with  another,  when  they  are  in  the  fame  degree  of 
gravity.  See  Tune. 

The  immediate  caufe,  or  means  of  this  diverfity  of  tone  lies 
deep.  The  modern  muficians  fix  it  on  the  different  velocity 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  fonorous  body  :  in  which’  fenfe  gra¬ 
vity  may  be  defined,  a  relative  property  of  found,  which* 
with  refpeft  to  fome  other,  is  the  effeCt  of  a  leffer  number 
of  vibrations  accomplifhed  in  the  fame  time,  or  of  vibrations 
of  a  longer  duration.—  In  which  fenfe  alfo,  acutenefs  is  the 
effect  -of  a  greater  number  of  vibrations,  or  vibrations  of  a 
fhorter  duration.  See  Concord. 

If  two,  or  more  founds  be  compared  in  the  relation  of  gra¬ 
vity,  See.  they  are  either  equal ,  or  unequal ,  in  the  degree  of 
tune.  Such  as  are  equal ,  are  called  unifons.  See  Unison. 
The  unequal  including,  as  it  were,  a  diftance  between  each 
other,  conftitute  what  we  call  an  interval  in  mufic ;  which  is 
properly  the  difference,  in  point  of  gravity ,  between  two 
founds.  See  Interval. 

Upon  this  unequality,  or  difference,  does  the  whole  effeCt 
depend  ;  and  in  refpeCt  hereof,  thefe  intervals  are  divided 
into  concords  and  d if  cords.  See  Concord,  and  Discord  : 
fee  alfo  Scale. 

-GRAVY,  in  cookery,  izfc.  the  juice  of  flefh,  or  fifh,  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom  by  co&ion,  elixation,  frixion,  or  the  like. 
See  Juice. 

The  procuring  of  gravies  is  no  inconfiderable  part  of  cook¬ 
ery,  inafmuch  as  thefe  are  required  to  heighten  the  gufto,  and 
relifh  of  moft  difhes.  There  are  divers  proceffes  for  beef 
gravy  :  one  of  the  fhorteft  and  fimpleft,  is  to  cut  a  pound  or 
two  of  lean  beef  flakes  into  fiices,  beat  them  well,  fry  them 
till  brown,  and  then  add  a  pint  of  ftrong  broth,  and  an 
onion  ;  jetting  the  whole  boil  a  little,  and  then  ftraining  it 
’forufe. 

To  make  mutton-gravy ,  they  roaft  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  a 
little  more  than  half,  cut  it  with  a  knife,  fqueeze  out  the 
gravy  with  aprefs  ;  then  moiften  the  meat  again  with  broth, 
and  prefs  it  a  fecond  time  ;  adding  a  little  fait,  they  keep  it 
for  ufe. 

Veal-gravy  is  chiefly  had  by  cutting  flakes  off  a  fillet,  beating 
them,  and  flewing  them  with  fliced  onions,  carrots,  and 
parfnips  ;  and  at  lafl  adding  ftrong  broth,  parflev,  &c.  let¬ 
ting  them  flew  a-frefh,  and  ftraining  them  for  ufe. 

To  make  fijh-gravy ,  carps  and  tenches  are  flit  length-ways, 
and  ftewed  with  butter,  onions,  carrots,  &c.  till  brown  ; 
then  a  little  flower  is  put  in,  and  ftewed  till  brown.  Laftly, 
fome  fifh-broth  is  ftrained  in  through  a  cloth,  and  the  whole 
feafoned  with  fait,  lemon,  cloves,  and  favoury  herbs. 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour,  partaking  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  White,  &c. 

In  the  manage  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays :  as  the  brand¬ 
ed  or  blackened  gray ,  which  has  fpots  quite  black,  difperfed 
here  and  there. — The  dappled  gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  reft  of  the  body.-—  The  light  or  fiver  gray, 
wherein  there  is  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.--  The  fad 
or  iron  gray ,  which  has  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  white. — 
And  the  brownijh  or  fandy-coloured  gray,  where  there  are  bay- 
coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black.  See  Horse,  Co¬ 
lour,  &e. 

Gray -hound,  l  ~  c  Hound, 

Gray  order,  )  ee  /  Order. 

GREASE  ,  among  farriers,  &c.  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of 
the  legs  of  a  horfe,  frequently  happening  after  a  journey. 

If  the  greafe  be  an  attendant  of  fome  other  difeafe,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  the  cure  before  the  difeafe  be  removed  that 
is  the  original  caufe  of  it  ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  a  he&ic, 
the  yellows,  or  the  farcin,  &c.  the  directions  given  for  thofe 
difeafes  are  to  be  followed,  and  in  the  mean  time  proper  ap¬ 
plications  to  be  ufed  outwardly  for  the  greafe. 

greafe  proceed  from  common  and  ordinary  accidents, 
and  the  horfe  has  no  other  diftemper  upon  him  *  then  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  peculiar  to  that  diftemper  are  to  be  followed. -- 
If  the  horfe  has  been  well  fed  and  pampered,  begin  the  cure 
with  bleeding  and  purging,  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  redundance 
of  the  humours  ;  but  thefe  ought  to  be  ufed  with  moderation, 
and  it  may  be  better  to  effeCf  it  with  fpare  diet  and  daily  la¬ 
bour.  After  moderate  evacuations,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
a  rowel  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  or  in  the  belly  ;  and  to 
keep  it  open  for  a  month,  or  longer,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  the  horfe  the  cinnabar  or  anti- 
monial  balls.  See  Rowel. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing  to  have 
more  extenfion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is  referred.  See 
Comparison. 

Thus  we  fay  a  great  fpace  :  a  great  diftance  :  a  great  figure  : 
a  great  body,  iffc.  See  Grand. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively,  in  matters  of  morality 
&c.  to  fignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extraordinary,  im¬ 
portant,  itd  c.  I 


Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpear  was  a  great  genius  :  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  a  great  foul  :  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  defigns  : 
da  Vinci,  a  great  painter :  Galileo,  a  great  philofopher :  Boffu 
a  great  critic,  &c. 

Gr  eat  is  alfo  a  title  of  quality  appropriated  to  certain  princes, 
and  other  illuftrious  perfonages.  See  Title  and  Quality. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  great  Turk  :  the  great  Mogul  :  the  great 
cham  of  Tartary  :  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c.  See 
Duke,  Cham,  &e. 

Great  is  alfo  a  furname  beftowed  on  feveral  kings  and  em¬ 
perors.  See  Surname. 

Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  Great  :  Cyrus  the  Great  : 
Charles  the  Great ,  or  Charlemaign  :  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  &c.  So  the  Englifh  frequently  fay,  Edward  the 
Great,  or  th t  Great  Edward:  William  the  Great,  meaning' 
king  William  III.  or  the  Great  William.  The  French  fay, 
Louis  the  Great,  le  Grand,  fpeaking  of  the  late  Louis  XIV. 
Gyles  of  Paris,  fays  Charlemaign,  firft  got  the  furname  Great 
from  the  tallnefs  and  eminence  of  his  ftature.  Helgaud  adds, 
that  Hugh  the  Great  of  France  was  thus  denominated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  piety,  goodnefs,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers,  who  have  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  others.  See  Grand. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  lord  great  chamberlain  :  the  great  marflial 
of  Poland,  & c.  See  Chamberlain,  &c. 

Great  circles  of  thefphere,  are  fuch  as  divide  the  fphere  into 
two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres  ;  or  whole  planes  pais  through 
the  centre  of  the  fphere  :t  in  contradiftin&ion  from  the  lefler 
circles,  which  cut  the  fphere  into  unequal  parts,  &c.  See 
Circle,  Sphere,  &c. 

The  equator,  meridian,  ecliptick,  verticals,  &c.  are  great  or 
greater  circles  of  the  Sphere  ;  and  the  parallels,  tropics,  fcsV. 
lefler  circles.  See  Equator,  Meridian,  6?c> 
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Great  apparatus ,  ^  g 

Great  artery , 

Great  bairam, 

Gr  eat  bear. 

Great  diachylon. 

Great  gun. 

Great  letters,  \  fee 

Great  mafs. 

Great  officers, 

G  REAt  repeat. 

Great  feal. 

Great  tythes 
Great  wardrobe. 

GREATER  barons 
Greater  enharmonical diefs, 

Greater  excommunication. 

Greater  fajli, 

Gr  eater  hexachord. 

GRECIAN  Coins  ;  fee  the  article  Coins. 

GREE  *,  in  our  law  books,  fignifies  agreement,  contentment, 
or  good  liking. —  Thus  to  make  gree  to  the  parties,  is  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  for  an  offence  done.  “  Judgment  fhall  be  put  in 
“  fufpence,  till  gree  be  made  to  the  king  of  his  debt.”  Stat. 
25  Edward  III.  See  Agreement. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  gree,  good  will,  good 
liking,  or  allowance. 

GREEK,  Grecian,  fomething  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Greek,  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  the  Greek  language ,  or 
ancient  Greek,  is  the  language  fpoken  by  the  ancient 
Grecians,  and  ftill  preferved  in  the  works  of  their  authors 
as  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Ifocrates,  Demofthenes,  Thucydides* 
Xenophon,  Homer,  Hefiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &Ci  See 
Language. 

The  Greek  has  been  preferved  entire  longer  than  any  other 
language  known,  maugre  all  the  revolutions  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  country  where  it  was  fpoke.  See  English. 
Yet,  from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire"  to 
Conftantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  has  been  gradually 
altering  :  the  alterations  at  firft  did  not  affe<ft  the  analogy  of 
the  tongue,  the  conftruCtion,  inflections,  &c.  There  were 
only  new  words,  new  riches  acquired,  by  taking  in  the 
names  of  new  dignities  and  offices,  and  the  terms  of  art  it 
was  before  unacquainted  with  :  but  at  length,  the  incurfions 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  efpecially  the  invaiion  of  the  Turks 
Wrought  much  more  confiderable  alterations.  See  modern 
Greek. 

The  Greek  has  a  great  copia  or  flock  of  words  :  its  inflexions 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  variety,  as  thofe  of  ntoft  of  the 
other  European  tongues,  for  their  fimplicity.  See  In¬ 
flexion. 

It  has  three  numbers,  Angular,  dual,  and  plural  (fee  Num¬ 
bers)  and  abundance  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes 
a  variety  in  difeourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  which  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  a  too  great  uniformity,  and  renders  the 
language  peculiarly  fit  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  See  Tense, 

T  he  ufe  of  the  participles  of  the  aoriftus,  and  preterit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  compound  words,  wherein  it  abounds,  give 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity,  without  taking  any  thing  from 
its  perfpecuity. 
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The  proper  names  in  the  Greek  language,  arc  fignificative, 
as  in  the  oriental,  as  well  as  in  moll  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  where  the  learned  ftill  find  foilie,  though  remote, 
character  of  their  origin.  See  Name.  , 

The  Greek  was  the  language  of  a  polite  people,  who  had  a 
tafte  for  arts  and  fciences,  which  they  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 
In  the  living  tongues,  are  ftill  preferved  a  vaft  number  of 
Greek  terms  of  art :  fome  defeended  to  us  from  the  Grecians, 
and  other  formed  a-new.  When  a  new  invention,  machine, 
rite,  order,  inftrument,  be.  has  been  difeovered,  recourfe 
has  commonly  been  had  to  the  Greek  for  a  name  ;  the  facility 
wherewith  words  are  there  compounded,  readily  affording  us 
names  expreflive  of  the  ufe,  effeCl,  be.  of  fuch  inftruments. 
Hence  areometer,  thermometer ,  barometer ,  micrometer ,  loga¬ 
rithm,  telefcope ,  microfcope ,  loxodromy ,  &c. 

Modern  or  vulgar  Greek,  is  the  language  now  fpoke  in 
Greece. 

There  have  been  few  books  writ  in  this  language,  from  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  ;  fcarce  any  thing  but 
fome  catechifms,  and  the  like  pieces,  compofed  or  tranflated 
into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  the  Latin  miffionaries. 

The  native  Greeks  are  contented  to  fpeak  the  language  without 
cultivating  it.  The  mifery  they  are  reduced  to  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  renders  them  ignorant  of  neceffity  ; 
the  Turkifti  politics  not  allowing  any  of  the  fubje&s  of  their 
eftates,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Whether  it  be  out  of  a  principle  of  religion,  or  politics,  or 
barbarifm,  they  have  induftrioufly  deftroyed  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Rome  ;  defpifing  the  ftudy  of  a  language 
which  might  have  rendered  them  polite,  their  empire  happy 
and  flourifhing,  and  have  made  the  people  forget  their  former 
matters,  and  their  antient  liberty. 

In  this,  widely  different  from  the  Romans,  thofe  antient  con¬ 
querors  of  Greece,  who  after  they  had  fubdued  the  country, 
applied  themfelves  to  learn  the  language  ;  in  order  to  imbibe 
their  politenefs,  delicacy,  and  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  allign  the  precife  difference  between  the  vul¬ 
gar,  and  the  antient  Greek.  It  confifts  in  the  terminations  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  fpeech,  which 
make  a  difference  between  thofe  two  languages  much  like 
that  obferved  between  fome  of  the  dialeCts  of  the  Italian  or 
Spanifh  :  we  inftance  in  thofe  languages,  as  being  the  moft 
known  ;  but  we  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  the  Hebrew, 
Sclavonic,  b ’c.  dialers. 

Befide,  the  modern  Greek  has  divers  new  words  not  in  the 
antient ;  particularly  feveral  particles  which  appear  as  exple¬ 
tives,  and  which  were  introduced  to  charaCterife  certain  tenfes 
of  verbs,  and  other  expreffions,  which  would  have  had  the 
fame  meaning  without  fuch  particles,  had  cuftom  difpenfed 
with  them  j  divers  names  of  dignities  and  offices,  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  abundance  of  words  borrowed 
from  the  vulgar  tongues  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Accordingly  one  may  diftinguifh  three  ages  of  the  Greek 
tongue  :  the  firft  ends  at  the  time  when  Conftantinople  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  not  but  there  were 
feveral  books,  efpecially  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  wrote 
v/ith  great  purity  after  that  time  ;  but  as  religion,  law,  and 
policy,  both  civil  and  military,  began  then  to  introduce  new 
words  into  the  language,  it  feems  neceffary  to  begin  the  fe- 
cond  age  of  the  Greek  tongue  from  that  epocha  ;  which  laft- 
ed  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  where  the 
laft  age  commences. 

Greek  accents,  \  r  (Accent. 

Greek  bible ,  S  l  Bible. 

Gre  e  k  church,  is  that  part  of  the  chriftian  church  which  is 
eftablifhed  in  Greece  ;  extending  likewife  to  fome  other  parts 
of  Turkey.  See  Church. 

It  is  thus  called  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  in  contradif- 
tinClion  from  the  Latin,  or  Romijh  church ;  as  alfo  the 
Eajlern  church,  in  diftin&ion  from  the  IVefilern.  See 
Latin. 

The  Romanifts  call  the  Greek  church,  the  Greek  fchifm,  be- 
caufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but 
depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  on  their  own  pa¬ 
triarchs.  They  have  treated  them  as  fchifmatics  ever  fince 
the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  patriarch  Photius.  See 
Schism. 

The  learned  are  divided  as  to  the  peculiar  doClrincs  and  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  certain  many  errors  are 
nfually  charged  on  them,  which  they  are  free  of.  The  point 
has  been  warmly  contefted  between  Caucus  archbifhop  of 
Corfu,  and  the  Sieur  de  Moni,  on  the  one  fide  :  and  Lucas 
Holfatius,  and  Leo  Allatius,  a  Greek  on  the  other  j  the  two 
firft  accufing,  the  laft  excufing  them.  Caucus,  be.  will  have 
them  agree  with  the  proteftants,  in  reje&ing  abundance  of  the 
rules  and  obfervances  eftablifhed  in  the  Romifh  church  ; 
while  Allatius,  be.  endeavours  to  find  the  fame  obfervances 
among  the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Latins,  only  under  other 
forms,  and  with  other  circumftances. 

Of  the  feven  Latin  facraments,  fays  Caucus,  the  Greeks  only 
admit  five :  confirmation  and  extreme  unClion,  they  fet  afide. 
Allatius,  on  the  contrary,  infills,  that  they  do  not  properly 
fet  them  afide,  but  only  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  admi- 
niftring  them.  Inftead  of  confirming  long  after  baptifm, 


Church. 
jGrammar. 
.Lexicon,  be. 
Masonry. 
Mass. 
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they  always  join  baptifm  and  confirmation  together :  befide 
that  confirmation  among  them,  is  conferred  by  the  ordinary 
priefts.  The  like  error  is  charged  on  Caucus,  with  regard 
to  extreme  unCtion.  See  Sacrament  and  Extreme 
Unction. 

But  it  is  to  be  here  added,  that  from  the  anfwer  of  Jeremy, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  to  the  divines  of  Wirtemberg, 
it  appears,  that  the  Greeks,  like  the  reformed,  do  really  own 
no  more  than  two  facraments  inftituted  by  Chrift,  viz.  bap¬ 
tifm  and  the  eucharift.  See  Eucharist,  be. 

The  Greeks,  fays  the  fame  Caucus,  offer  no  worfhip  to  the 
eucharift  :  Allatius  replies,  it  is  true,  they  do  not  adore  it, 
as  the  Romanifts  do,  immediately  after  the  fpeaking  thofe 
words,  this  is  my  body,  yet  do  they  really  adore  it  after  the 
words  wherein  confecration  confifts,  viz.  after  the  prayer  call¬ 
ed  the  invocation  of  the  holy  Spirit.  See  Consecration. 

As  to  confeffion,  Caucus  is  certainly  in  the  right,  that  they 
do  not  hold  it  of  divine  appointment,  but  only  of  pofitive, 
or  ecclefiaftical  right ;  which  they  likewife  affirm  of  all  the 
other  facraffients,  except  the  two  above-mentioned  :  yet  have 
they  the  ufe  of  auricular  confeffion.  See  Confession. 

As  to  marriage.  Caucus  is  juft  to  them,  in  faying,  that  they 
do  not  efteem  it  an  indiffoluble  band  ;  they  maintain  with 
great  zeal,  the  neceffity  and  validity  of  divorce.  See  Di¬ 
vorce. 

As  to  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Caucus  does  them  juftice  in 
faying  they  deny  it.  It  is  certain  the  Greeks ,  Melchites,  and 
other  orientals,  do  not  allow  the  primacy  of  the  pope  over 
the  other  patriarchs,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  allowed  of  among  the 
Latins.  See  Pope,  Primate,  be. 

Nor  do  they  allow  of  more  than  feven  general  councils.  All 
thofe  held  by  the  Latins,  fince  Photius,  they  fet  afide.  See 
Council. 

Greek  crofs, 

Greek  grammar , 

Greek  lexicon,  ^  fee 

Greek  mafonry, 

Greek  mafis, 

Greek  orders,  in  architecture,  are  the  doric,  ionic,  and  Co¬ 
rinthian  ;  in  contra-diftinClion  to  the  two  Latin  orders,  the 
tufean  and  compofite.  See  Order  ;  fee  alfo  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

Greek  pitch  ;  fee  the  article  Pitch. 

Greek  rite ,  or  ritual,  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  Latin.  See 
Rite,  and  Ritual. 

Greek  fiatue, 

Greek  tejl ament, 

Greek  wine, 

Greek  year, 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  colours  of  the  rays  of  light. 
See  Colour,  Ray,  and  Light. 

If  urine,  citron  juice,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  be  caft  on  a  green 
ribbon,  it  becomes  blue  ;  by  reafon  the  yellow  of  the  green¬ 
ing-wide  is  thereby  exhaled  and  confumed  ;  fo  that  nothing 
but  blue  remains  behind.  See  Blue,  be. 

Grafs  and  herbs,  and  even  all  vegetables  in  places  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  are  green  ;  and  thofe  in  fubterraneous  places, 
or  places  inacceffible  to  the  air,  white  and  yellow.  Thus, 
when  wheat,  or  the  like,  germinates  under  ground,  it  is 
white  or  yellow  ;  and  what  is  in  the  open  air,  green :  though 
this  too  is  yellow  before  it  be  green. 

Artificial  Greens  are  rarely  fimple  colours,  but  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  See  Blue,  and  Yellow. 
Two  powders,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  yellow,  well 
mixed,  appear  perfectly  green  ;  though  when  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  we  obferve  a  chequer  of  blue  and  yellow. 

The  dyers  make  divers  (hades,  or  cafts  of  green,  as  light  green , 
yellow  green,  grafis  green,  laurel  green ,  fea  green ,  dark  green , 
parrot  green ,  and  celadon  green. 

All  the  greens  are  firft  dyed  in  blue,  then  taken  down  with 
woad,  verdegreafe,  be.  and  then  greened  with  the  weed, 
there  being  no  one  ingredient  that  will  give  green  alone.  See 
Dying. 

Mountain  Green,  or  Hungary  Green,  is  a  fort  of  greenijh 
powder  found  in  little  grains,  like  fand,  among  the  mountains 
of  Kernaufent  in  Hungary,  and  thofe  of  Moldavia. 

Though  fome  hold  that  this  mountain  green  is  factitious, 
and  the  fame  with  what  the  antients  called  fios  aris,  pre¬ 
pared  by  calling  water,  or  rather  wine,  on  copper  red- 
hot  from  the  furnace,  and  catching  the  fumes  thereof  on 
copper-plates  laid  over  for  the  purpofe  ;  or  by  diffolving  cop¬ 
per-plates  in  wine,  much  as  in  making  verdegreafe.  The 
painters  make  ufe  of  this  colour  for  a  grafis  green.  It  is 
fometimes  counterfeited  by  grinding  verdegreafe  with  cerufe. 
See  Verditep. 

Calcined  Green  and  diftilled  Green  ;  fee  Verdegrease. 
Green  cap,  r-  Cap. 

Green  copperas ,  /  \  Copperas. 

Earth  Green,  >  fee  <Verditer. 

Green  fijh,  x  VFish. 

Green  glafis,  A  v. Glass. 

Grefn  hide,  is  that  not  yet  tanned,  or  dreffed,  but  fuch  as 
taken  off  from  the  carcafe.  See  Hide,  and  Currying. 
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Green  plots,  walks ,  &c;  7  r  Grass  p/tfj,  & c. 

Green  S  fec  JgOAPt 

^nuEN  Vltri°l'>  J  C  Vitriol. 

GREENCLO  TH,  a  board,  or  court  of  juftice,  held  in  the 
compting-houfe  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  for  the  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  matters  of  government  and  juftice  within  the 
king  s  court  royal ;  and  for  correfiling  all  the  fervants  therein, 
that  fhall  any  way  offend.  See  Houshold  and  Gompt- 
ing-House. 

To  this  court  alfo  belongs  the  authority  of  maintaining 
the  peace  for  twelve  miles  round  the  king’s  court,  where^ 
?ver  it  fhall  be,  excepting  at  London.  See  Peace  and 

Pax. 

T  he  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  fteward,  affifted  by  the 
treafurer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  clerks  of  the  greencloth ,  &c. 
See  Steward  ;  See  alfo  Verge. 

It  takes  its  name  greencloth ,  from  a  green  cloth  fpread  over 
the  board  where  they  fit,  whereon  are  the  arms  of  the 
compting-houfe. 

Clerks  of  the  Greencloth,  are  two  officers  of  the  board  of 
5  w  o  attend  there,  and  have  bufinefs  affirmed  them 
by  the  board. —  All  bills  of  comptrolments  relating  to  the  of¬ 
fice,  arefummed  up,  and  allowed  by  the  clerks  comptrollers, 
and  audited  by  the  clerks  of  th z  greencloth. 

They  alfo  appoint  the  king’s,  queen’s  and  houfhold’s  diet, 
xeep  all  records,  leigers,  and  papers  relating  thereto  ;  make 
bills,  parcels,  and  debentures  for  falaries,  &c.  and  provi- 
10ns  and  neceflaries  for  the  officers  of  the  pantry,  buttery, 
cellar,  &c.  1  19 

GREENHOUSE,  or  confervatory  ;  a  houfe  of  fhelter  in  a 
garden,  contrived  for  preferving  the  more  tender  and  curious 
exotic  plants,  which  will  not  bear  the  winter’s  cold  abroad  in 
our  climate.  See  Exotic. 

Greenhoujes ,  as  now  built,  ferve  not  only  as  confervatories, 
but  likewife  as  ornaments  of  gardens  ;  being  ufually  large 
and  beautiful  ftru£tures,  in  form  of  galleries,  wherein  the 
plants  are  handfomely  ranged  in  cafes  for  the  purpofe.  See 
Ga  RDEN. 

■  The  greenhoufe ,  Mr.  Mortimer  dire&s  to  be  open  to  the 
fouth,  or  very  little  declining  therefrom  :  the  heighth  and 
breadth  to  be  about  twelve  foot,  and  length  according  to 
.  the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  kept  therein.  It  fhould 
be  fituate  on  the  drieft  ground,  and  fo  contrived,  as  that  no¬ 
thing  may  obftrudb  the  fun’s  rays  in  winter.  In  the  build- 
ding  it,  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  plaifter  it  on  the  infide 
with  lime  and  hair  :  dampnefs  being  obferved  to  continue 
longer  on  fuch  plaiffer,  than  on  bricks  or  wainfcot.  To 
preferve  it  the  more  from  moifture  and  colds,  an  artificial 
heat  is  to  be  ufed  :  in  order  to  this,  fome  hang  up  fires,  and 
others  place  pans  of  coals  in  holes  in  the  ground.  The  better 
way  is,  to  have  a  ftove  behind  the  greenhoufe ,  and  to  convey 
the  heat  thereof  through  trills,  made  under  the  floor  for  that 
purpofe.  The  belt  method  of  all,  according  to  Bradley,  is 
the  new  ftove  invented  by  Mr.  Gauger,  and  publifhed  in 
Englifh  by  Dr.  Defaguliers.  See  Fire. 

Some  have  failles,  cafements,  and  doors  of  glafs  ;  others  pre¬ 
fer  moveable  canvas  doors,  to  be  taken  off,  and  put  on  at 
pleafure. 

,  The  pots  and  cafes  are  to  be  ranged  in  th t  greenhoufe  fo,  as 
not  to  incommode  one  another,  or  hinder  any  from  readily 
receiving  both  fun,  air,  &c.  As  to  the  management  of  the 
plants  herein,  Mortimer  recommends  the  opening  of  the 
mould  about  them  from  time  to  time,  and  fprinkling  a  little 
frefli  mould  in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that ;  as  alfo 
to  water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl,  and 
not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade  and  be  fickly,  and 
to  take  off  fuch  leaves  as  wither  and  grow  dry. 

Bradley  advifes,  that  in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  the  front 
of  the  greenhoufe  be  built  in  a  fweep,  or  femicircle,  to  receive 
the  fun’s  rays,  one  part  or  other  of  it,  all  day  :  that  all  the 
windows,  &c.  in  the  front  have  clofe,  thick,  wooden  fhut- 
ters,  to  be  Ihut  every  night  in  winter,  for  fear  of  frofts, 
nipping  winds,  &e.-~ Dutch  tiles  he  thinks  the  beft  lining  for 
the  walls,  as  being  dry,  and  reflecting  a  deal  of  heat  ;  and 
fquare  tiles  for  the  pavement,  which  readily  imbibe  the  wet, 
and  never  fweat,  as  marble  and  the  harder  ftones  do.—  The 
plants  in  the  greenhoufe  are  not  to  fill  above  a  quarter  part  of 
the  fpace  thereof,  the  reft  being  left  vacant  for  the  air  to  circu¬ 
late  about  the  plants.  If  the  houfe  be  crowded  with  plants, 
the  effluvia  they  are  continually  emitting  by  perfpiration,  and 
the  vapours  from  the  mould,  will  condenfe  the  air,  and  caufe 
dampnefs.  The  plants  to  be  difpofed,  as  much  as  poffible, 
about  the  middle  parts  of  the  greenhoufe ,  w  here  they  will  be 
lafer  from  the  cold,  which  is  ufually  greateft  near  the  glaffes 
and  walls  :  the  tendered:  plants  to  be  difpofed  neareft  to  where 
the  heat  comes  in. 

It  is  a  general  rule  among  gardeners,  to  fet  exotic  plants 
into  the  greenhoufe ,  about  the  fecond  week  in  September, 
and  to  take  them  out  again  about  the  middle  of  May  ; 
though  there  Ihould  be  fome  diftinClion  made  herein  ;  the 
tendereft  forts  from  places  near  the  line,  as  the  aloes,  i3c.  be¬ 
ing  to  be  confined  more  to  the  greenhoufe ,  than  oranges,  myr¬ 
tles,  &c. 

GREENLAND  fijhery  ;  fec  the  article  IVhale  Fishery. 
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GREENWICH  kofpltal ;  fee  the  article  Hospital. 
GREGORIAN  calendar ,  is  that  which  Ihews  the  new  dnd 
full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epaCls  difpofed  through  the 
feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian  year.  See  Calendar, 
Easter,  &c. 

The  Gregorian  calendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Julian 
both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  it  ufes  epafts,  in- 
ftead  of  golden  numbers.  See  Epact,  and  Golden  num¬ 
ber. 

This  reformation  of  the  calendar  Was  made  in  1582,  by  or¬ 
der  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  with  the  advice  of  Aloyfius 
Lilius,  and  other  mathematicians  :  at  the  fame  time,  ten 
days  were  cut  off  from  that  year,  and  caft  away,  to  bring  the 
equinoxes  to  their  ancient  feat,  viz.  the  21ft  of  March.  And 
to  keep  them  conftantly  there,  the  lame  pope  introduced  a 
new  form  of  year.  See  Gregorian  year. 

Gregorian  chant  ;  fee  the  article  Chant. 

Gregorian  year,  is  the  Julian  year  corrected,  or  modelled,; 
in  fuch  manner,  as  that  three  fecular  years,  which  in  the  Julian 
account  are  biffextile,  are  here  common  years,  and  only  eve¬ 
ry  fourth  fecular  year,  a  biffextile  year.  See  Bissextile. 

The  Gregorian  year  though  it  comes  nearer  to  nature  and 
truth,  than  the  Julian,  is  not  ftricftlyjuft  :  in  four  hundred 
years  it  gets  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  ;  and  Confequently 
in  feven  thoufand  two  hundred,  a  whole  day.  See  Year. 

The  Gregorian  year  is  that  now  ufed  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe  ;  England,  moft  of  the  United  Provinces,  Sweden,1 
and  Denmark,  excepted  j  where  the  Julian  year  ftill  obtains. 
See  Julian  year. 

From  this  difference  arifes  the  diftintftion  of  old ,  or  Julian , 
and  new,  or  Gregorian  ftyle.  See  Style. 

The  old  ftyle  is  now  eleven  days  behind  the  new  ;  fo  that  the 
fame  day  which  in  the  Gregorian  account  is  the  eleventh  day 
of  any  month,  in  the  Julian  is  only  the  firft. 

Gregorian  epocha ,  is  the  epocha,  or  time  whence  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  or  computation,  took  place.  See  Epo¬ 
cha. 

The  prefent  year  1726,  is  the  144th  year  of  the  Gregorian 
epocha. 

GRENADA,  r  Granado. 

crRENADIER,  >  fee  sGranadier. 

GRENATE,  J  (Granate. 

1  jRESHAM-tt?//^  •  fee  the  article  College. 

GREVE  *,  Gerefa,  among  our  ancient  writers,  is  a  denomi¬ 
nation  of  power  and  authority,  fignifying  as  much  as  comes,  or 
vicecomes.  See  the  articles  Count,  and  Viscount.  < 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  grith ,  peace.  Thus 
Hoveden,  Greve  dicitur,  ideo  quod  jure  debeat  grith,  i.  e. 
pacem  ex  illis  facere,  qui  patriot  inf  runt  <ua,  i,  e.  miferiam 
me l  malum. 


Lambard  makes  greve  the  fame  with  reve.  See  Reve, 
Hence  alfo  the  words  Jhireve,  portgreve,  &c.  which  were 
anciently  written  feiregerefa,  portgerefa,  &c.  She  Sherif* 
PORTGRAVE,  &C. 

GREY,  )  _  j  Gray. 

GREYHOUND,  j  ?  Grayhound. 

GRIFFON,  Gryphus,  "ypu !«,  in  natural  hiftory,.  a  bird  ofprey, 
of  the  eagle  kind.  See  Eagle. 

The  ancients  fpeak  fabuloufly  of  the  griffon  ;  they  reprefent  ft 
with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  upper  part  repre- 
fenting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  lyon  :  they  fuppofed  it  to 
watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treafures,  &c. 

The  animal  was  confecrated  to  the  fun  ;  and  the  ancient 
painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as  drawn  by 
griffons.—  M.  Spanheim  obferves  the  fame  of  thofe  of  Jupiter 
and  Nemefis.  v 

We  find  mention  of  the  griffon  in  holy  feripture,  but  are 
not  to  underftand  the  text  of  that  chimerical  animal  juft  de- 
feribed,  which  no  body  ever  faw  but  in  painting  and  armo¬ 
ries,  notwithftanding  what  Servius,  in  his  comment  on  the 
eighth  eclogue  of  Virgil  and  Ifidore,  fays  of  it.—  The  griffon 
in  feripture,  is  that  fpecies  of  eagle,  called  in  Latin  ofjifraga * 
and  peres,  of  the  verb  CHD,  paras,  to  break.  See 

Eagle.  v 

God  prohibited  the  Jews  to  eat  divers  kinds  of  birds  of  prey 
as  the  kite,  vultur,  &c.  and  the  divers  fpecies  of  eagles 
which  are  diftinguiftied  in  Latin  by  the  names  otaquila,  gryps \ 
halietus.  *  Pauiamas,  in  Arcadicis ,  lays  the  griffon  has  his 
skin  fpotted  like  a  leopard. 

The  griffon,  we  mean  the  fabulous  one,  is  frequently  feen  on 
ancient  medals  j  and  is  ftill  bore  in  coat  armout.  Or,  a  grif 
fon  rampant,  with  wings  difplayed,  fable,  is  bom  by’ the  L- 
mily  of  Morgan  in  Monmouthlhire,  &c. 

Guillim  blazons  it  rampant  ;  alledging  that  any  very  fierce 
animal  may  be  fo  blazoned,  as  well  as  a  lyon  —  Svlvefter 
Morgan,  and  others,  ufe  the  term  fegreiant  inftead  of  ram¬ 
pant.  See  Rampant,  and  Segreiant. 

GRILL  ADE,  in  cookery,  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron  : 
thus  called  from  the  French griller ,  to  broil. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  browning  of  any  difh,  by  rub- 
bmg  a  hot  iron  over  it.— To  grill  oyfters,  is  to  put  them  into 
fcollop-fhclls,  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  and  parfiey 
fined,  and  poui  their  own  liquor  to  them  j  covering  them 
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\vith  grated  bread  {levying  them  half  an  hour  oil  the  fue, 
and  browning  them  with  a  red  hot  iron.- -Shrimps  are  grilled 
after  the  fame  manner, 

GRINDING,  trituration ,  the  art  of  breaking,  or  comminu¬ 
ting  a  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into  powder,  dull,  flower, 
farina,  or  the  like.  .  d 

Grinding  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  diffolution.  See  Dissolu- 

s  tion. — The  painters  colours  are  ground  on  a  marble,  or  por¬ 
phyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum  water.  See  Painting  and 
Colour. 

Some  late  phyficians  contend,  that  digeftion  is  performed  by 
grinding  the  food  in  the  ftomach.—  It  is  alledged,  that  every 
part  in  the  body  is  a  vefiel,  or  vefTels ;  that  all  the  veffels  have 
a  motion  of  fyftole  and  diaftole  ;  and  that  all  the  operations 
of  the  body  confift  in  the  attrition,  or  grinding  of  the  humours 
or  matters  contained  in  fuch  vefTels.  See  Digestion  and 
Trituration. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  rubbing,  or  wearing  off*  the 
irregular  or  otherwife  redundant  parts  of  the  furface  of  a 
body,  and  reducing  it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be 
flat,  concave,  or  the  like.  See  Figure. 

The  grinding  of  glajfes  is  a  confiderable  art,  and  as  fuch,  ne- 
ceflarily  requires  to  be  here  infilled  on  ;  efpecially  that  of  optic 
glafies.  See  Glass,  Optic,  &c. 

Method  of  grinding  optic  glajfes.  —  For  convex  glafies,  the 
firfl  fiep  is  to  provide  a  difh,  or  bafon,  within  whofe  cavity 
the  glafs  is  to  be  formed. 

In  order  to  this,  they  take  a  piece  of  brafs,  copper,  iron,  or 
wood,  and  form  it  into  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  having  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  bafon  or  difh  intended.  This  done,  a  bafon  is 
forged  by  a  fmith,  either  of  iron  or  copper  ;  having  its  cavity 
exactly  fitting  or  cotrefponding  to  the  fegment  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  though  fometimes  they  chufe  to  have  the  bafon  call ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  rules  above  delivered  for  concave  mirrors  are 
to  be  here  obferved.  See  Mirrour. 

The  figure  of  the  bafon  thus  roughly  formed,  is  to  be  finifhed 
in  the  pewterers  lathe  ;  or  on  a  flone  mould  A,  Tab.  Mifcel- 
lany ,  fig.  12.  fixed  to  an  iron  axis,  with  a  pinion  B  C,  move- 
able  by  a  wheel  D  E,  and  that  by  a  winch  or  handle  F.  The 
bafon  being  ground  on  the  mould,  till  it  exadlly  fit  in  'all 
parts,  they  take  it  off,  and  cementing  it  to  a  wooden  block, 
(loaded,  if  need  be,  with  lead)  flrew  it  over  with  fine  fifted 
land,  and  thus  grind  it  over  again  on  the  mould,  till  all  the 
furrows  or  fcratches  be  quite  taken  away. 

Daftly,  they  grind  large  pieces  of  glafs  in  a  bafon,  with  fine 
fand  between  ;  till  fuch  time  as  its  furface  being  well 
fftioothed,  there  is  no  longer  any  oppofition  to  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Note,  the  difh  is  known  to  be  perfectly  finifhed,  when  a  hair 
being  ftretched  over  it,  its  fhadow  projected  in  the  cavity, 
efpecially  in  a  camera  obfeura,  does  not  appear  diftorted. 

The  bafon  finifhed,  proceed  to  chufe  glafies  for  the  purpofe  : 
in  order  to  this,  lay  them  on  clean  paper,  and  obferve  what 
colours  are  projected  thereon  ;  for  the  fame  are  the  colours 
of  the  glafies.  Always  fet  afide  thofe  of  the  darker  colours, 
and  chufe  the  brighter  :  but  as  the  whiteft  and  brighteft  have 
ufually  veins ;  and  befide,  in  trait  of  time,  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  are  apt  to  ruft,  and  lofe  their  pollifh  ;  for  this 
reafon  Huygens  recommends  thofe  a  little  yellowifh,  reddifh 
or  greenifh ;  Hevelius,  the  blueifh.  A  glafs  is  found  to  be 
free  from  bubbles,  fands,  veins,  knots,  and  fpires,  by  holding 
it  to  the  fun,  and  receiving  the  rays  through  it  on  a  white 
paper  ;  for  the  flaws  abovementioned,  will  each  project  a 
fhadow  thereon. 

If  inftead  of  lenticular,  or  at  leaft  fpherical  glafies,  you 
make  ufe  of  plate  glafs ;  it  mud  be  divided,  and  cut  with 
a  diamond  into  fquares  ;  and  if  it  be  too  thick  to  break 
otherwife,  you  may  do  it  by  laying  it  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  cloth,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  fide  or  part  to 
be  fevered  hang  over  the  edge  :  for  being  ftruck  with  an 
iron  inftrument,  in  this  fituation  it  eafily  breaks  in  the 
direilion  of  the  line  drawn  by  the  diamond.  Having 
thus  got  a  fquare  piece,  deferibe  two  concentric  circles 
thereon  with  a  pair  of  compafles,  one  of  whofe  legs  car¬ 
ries  a  diamond  ;  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle,  to  be 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  intended  lens,  and  that  of  the 
outer  fomewhat  more  ;  and  break  ofF  the  corners,  as  above 
directed  ;  and  the  lefler  inequalities  take  off  on  a  grind- 
ftone,  or  the  like.  Examine  now  whether  the  piece  of 
glafs  be  every  where  equally  thick  ;  if  it  be  not,  reduce  it 
to  fuch  equality  by  grinding  it  on  an  iron  plate  with  fand 
and  water.  Laftly,  glue  or  cement  the  glafs  thus  prepared 
to  a  wooden  handle  N  M  O,  fig.  13.  with  a  cement  made 
ol  pitch,  and  a  fourth  part  of  roiin  ;  or  one  part  of  wax, 
and  eleven  of  colophony.  Care  to  be  taken  that  the  bafe 
or  bottom  ol  the  handle  N  O,  be  equal  to  the  glafs  ;  and 
that  the^  centre  oi  the  glafs  and  handle  meet  together.  Smal¬ 
ler  lens  s,  as  thofe  uled  for  microfcopes,  are  fixed  on  with 
fealing-wax. 

Now,  to  giind  the  glafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  convexity  re¬ 
quited  $  linear  over  the  difh  equally  with  fine  fifted  fand 
moiftened  with  water  :  then  taking  the  handle  with  the  glafs 
thereon,  work  it  on  the  bafon  fometimes  this  way,  and  fome¬ 
times  that,  to  prevent  the  form  of  the  bafon  from  being 
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difturbed  ;  never  leaning  too  hard  theieon.  When  the 
glafs  has  got  the  figure  of  the  bafon*  clean  it  well  of  all 
the  fand  and  filth  adhering  ;  and  fprinkle  the  bafon  over  with 
emery  moiftened  in  water  ;  grinding  the  glafs  thereon,  till  all 
the  roughneffes  and  inequalities  are  taken  away. 

After  this,  the  fine  fand  ufed  in  hour-glaffes  may  be  of  fer- 
vice,  applied  and  ufed  as  before  ;  remembring  to  take  out  the 
fand  when  too  much  worn,  and  fubftitute  new  in  its  ftead. 
Some  in  lieu  hereof,  chufe  fcveral  forts  of  emery,  each  finer 
than  other,  or  even  the  powder  of  flints  calcined  and 
pounded.  Laftly,  grind  the  fame  glafs  in  another  bafon,  or 
dilh,  which  is  a  fegment  of  a  lefler  fphere,  making  ufe  of 
the  like  fand  as  before  j  till  it  have  got  a  pretty  high  rim,  or 
margin  all  round. 

In  regard  the  preflion  is  not  here  determined  accurately 
enough  upon  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  by  the  mere  guidance  of 
the  hand,  fome  have  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  the  following  ma¬ 
chine,  efpecially  for  grinding  objedl-glaftes. 

Fix  the  difh  H  I,  fig.  14.  on  a  horizontal  table  ;  exactly 
over  its  centre  let  the  aperture  D  be,  through  which  pals  an 
iron  arm  five  or  fix  inches  long,  faftened  to  the  ftaff  A  B. 
Let  the  other  extreme  of  the  ftaff  be  fitted  into  a  hole  cut  in 
the  difh,  and  faftened  therein.  Now  to  grind  the  glafs,  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  difh,  take  hold  of  the  faid  ftaff,  and  work  with 
fand,  &c.  as  before. 

Huygens  tells  us,  that  he  firft  ufed  coarfe  emery,  then  a  finer 
powder  of  the  fame,  which  would  be  fifty  feconds  in  finking 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vefiel  of  water,  putting  in  frefh  every 
half  or  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sometimes  too,  he  ufed  emery 
of  fifty  feconds,  for  f  of  an  hour  ;  then  emery  of  four 
hundred  feconds,  for  f  of  and  hour  ;  and  laftly,  emery  of 
forty-five  minutes  for  i  of  an  hour.  The  fame  effedl  it  had 
from  powder  of  flints,  broke  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixed  with 
water,  and  ftirred  fome  time  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  taking 
the  powder  as  it  precipitates  in  fome  certain  time  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vefiel,  by  decanting  the  water. —  What  remains  is 
to  polifh  the  glafs.  See  Glass  and  Polishing. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  coarfer,  and  lets  accurate  me¬ 
thod  of  fmoothing  or  polilhing  the  furface  of  a  body  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  glafs  for  looking- glafies,  fffr.  See  Looking- 
Glass,  fcfr. 

In  the  new  method  of  working  large  plates  of  glafs  for  looking- 
glafles,  coach- glafies,  &c.  by  moulding,  and,  as  it  were, 
calling  them,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  metals,  deferi- 
bed  under  the  article  Glass  ;  the  furface  being  left  uneven, 
it  remains  to  be  ground  and  polilhed. 

In  order  to  this,  the  plate  of  glafs  is  laid  horizontal,  on  a 
ftone  in  manner  of  a  table  j  and  to  fecure  it  the  better, 
plaiftered  down  with  mortar,  or  ftucco,  that  the  effort  of  the 
workman,  or  of  the  machine  ufed  therein,  may  not  lhake 
or  difplace  it.  To  fuftain  it,  there  is  a  ftrong  wooden 
frame  that  furrounds  it  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  glafs. 
The  bottom,  or  bafe  of  the  grinding  engine,  is  another 
rough  glafs,  about  half  the  dimenfions  of  the  former  :  On 
this  is  a  wooden  plank  cemented  thereto  ;  and  upon  this  are 
proper  weights  applied  to  promote  the  triture  :  the  plank  or 
table,  being  faftened  to  a  wheel,  which  gives  it  motion.— 
This  wheel,  which  is  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Inches  diameter,  is 
made  of  a  very  hard  but  light  wood,  and  is  wrought  by  two 
workmen  placed  againft  each  other,  who  pulh  and  pull  it  alter¬ 
nately  :  and  fometimes,  when  the  work  requires  it,  turn  it 
round.  By  fuch  means,  a  conftant  mutual  attrition  is  pro¬ 
duced  between  the  two  glafies,  which  is  favoured  by  water  and 
fands  of  feveral  kinds  bellowed  between  •,  fand  Hill  finer  and 
finer  being  applied,  as  the  grinding  is  more  advanced  :  at  laffc 
emery  is  ufed.  We  need  not  add,  that  as  the  upper  or  in¬ 
cumbent  glafs  polifhes  and  grows  fmoother,  it  muft  be  fhifted 
from  time  to  time,  and  others  put  in  its  place. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  only  the  largeft  fize  glafies  are  thus 
ground  with  a  mill  ;  for  the  middling  and  fmaller  forts  are 
wrought  by  the  hand,  to  which  end  there  are  four  wooden 
handles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  upper  ftone,  or  carriage,  for 
the  workmen  to  take  hold  of,  and  give  it  motion.—  What 
remains  to  the  perfe&ion  of  glafs,  comes  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  polilhing.  See  Polishing. 

GRIP,  or  Gripe,  in  husbandry,  is  a  fmall  ditch  cut  a-crofs 
a  meadow,  or  ploughed  land  ;  in  order  to  drain  it.-—  It  alfo 
fignifies  an  handful  5  as,  a  gripe  of  corn. 

Gripe  of  a  Ihip,  is  the  compafs  or  lharpnefs  of  her  ftem  under 
water ;  chiefly  towards  the  bottom  of  her  ftem.  See  Ship. 
The  defign  of  fhaping  her  fo,  is  to  make  her  gripe  the  more, 
or  keep  a  good  wind  ;  for  which  purpofe  fometimes  a  falfe 
ftem  is  put  on  upon  the  true  one. 

Gripe  is  alfo  a  fea  phrafe  for  a  fhip’s  being  apt  to  run  her 
head  or  nofe  too  much  into  the  wind  :  in  fuch  cafe  they  fay 
fh e  gripes  ;  of  which  there  are  two  caufes  :  i°  Overloading 
her  a- head,  the  weight  of  which  preffes  her  head  fo  down, 
that  it  is  not  apt  to  fall  off  from  the  wind.  2°  The  ftaying  or 
fetting  her  mails  too  much  aft ;  which  will  always  be  a  fault 
in  a  fmall  ihip  that  draws  much  water,  and  will  caufe  her  to 
be  continually  running  into  the  wind. 

Though  in  floaty  fhjps,  if  the  mails  be  not  ftayed  far  aft, 
they  will  never  keep  a  good  wind. 

GRIPES,  tormina  ventris ,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  colick,  or 

painful 
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painful  diforder  of  the  lower  belly,  occafioned  by  fome  fharp 
pungent  matters  vellicating  the  parts,  or  by  winds  pent  up  in 
the  mteftines.  See  Colick. 

The  gripes  are  a  very  common  fymptom  in  young  children, 
and  may  be  caufed  by  the  aliment  they  ufe,  which  is  confi- 
derably  different  from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  in 
the  ureters.  See  Children. 

The  retention  of  a  part  of  the  meconium  may  alfo  give  occa- 

lion  hereto,  as  being  fomewhat  acrimonious.  See  Meco¬ 
nium. 


This  diforder  fometimes  proves  fo  violent,  as  to  throw  the 
child  into  univerfal  convulfions,  or  to  caufe  what  is  vulgarly 
called  convulfions  of  the  bowels . 

GRIST  denotes  corn  ground,  or  ready  for  grinding.  See 
Corn,  IAc.  °  & 

GROANING,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  the  cry  or  noife 
of  a  buck.  See  Hunting. 

an  EnSlifll  money  of  account,  equal  to  four  pence. 
See  .Penny.  r 

Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders,  Saxons,  Bohemians, 
French  have  likewife  their  groats,  groots,  groches, 

-  |r°s,  &c.  See  Money  and  Coin. 

We  nad  no  filver  money  in  the  Saxon  times  bigger  than  a 
penny  ;  nor  after  the  conqueft,  till  Edw;  rd  III.  who  about 
7ear  *35*5  coined  grolTes,  i.  e.  groats ,  or  great  pieces, 
which  went  for  4  d.  a  piece  ;  and  fo  the  matter  Hood  till  the 
:  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1504,  fffft  coined  {hillings. 
See  Shilling. 


GROCERS,  by  the  Hat.  37.  Edward  II.  cap.  5.  is  ufed  for 
W^°  enSrofs  merchandize.  See  Engrossing. 

QROGRAM,  in  the  manufadury,  a  fort  of  Huff,  all  filk  ; 
being  in  reality  no  more  than  a  taffety,  coarfer  and  thicker 
than  ordinary.  See  Taffety. 

GROOM  *,  denotes  a  fervant  in  fome  inferior  poft :  —  In 
which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the  old  word,  garcio , 
and  the  French garyon.  See  Garmon. 

*  The  word  is  iormed  from  the  Llemifh,  grom,  puer,  a  boy. 

Groom  is  the  denomination  of  feveral  officers  and  fervants  in 
the  king’s  houfhold.  See  Houshold. 

.  There  are  grooms  of  the  almonry,  grooms  of  the  compting- 
houfe,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the  privy-chamber,  grooms  of 
the  robes,  ot  the  wardrobe,  &c.  See  Compting-Zww/^, 
Wardrobe,  &c. 

Groom  of  the  Jlole  fee  the  article  Stole. 

G  room  porter  is  an  officer  of  the  houfhold,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  fee  the  king’s  lodging  furnifhed  with  tables,  chairs,  ftools, 
and  firing  ;  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.  and  to  decide  dif- 
putes  arifing  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  &c. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  fora  fervant,  appointed  to 
attend  on  horfes  in  the  ftables.  See  Equery. 

GROS,  a  foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  anfwering  to 
our  groat.  See  Groat. 

A  pound  gros,  livre  de  grofs.  See  Pound  and  Livre. 

GROSS,  or  G  rossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers,  denotes  a 
thing  abfolute,  and  not  depending  on  another.-— Thus,  vil¬ 
lain  in  grofs,  villanus  in  groffo,  was  a  fervant,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord  ; 
or  a  fervile  perfon  not  appendant,  or  annexed  to  the  land  or 
manour,  and  to  go  along  with  the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to 
it,  but  like  the  other  perfonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord, 
at  his  lord’s  pleafure  and  difpofal. 

So  an  advowfon  in  grofs ,  is  a  right  of  patronage  not  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  fee  or  manour,  but  belonging  to  the  patron  him- 
felf,  diftinCl  from  the  manour.  See  Advowson,  Villain, 


&c. 


Common  in  Gross  ;  fee  the  article  Common. 

Gross  weight ,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes,  and  goods  with 
their  duft  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag,  cask,  cheft,  &c. 
wherein  they  are  contained  :  out  of  which  grofs- weight,  al¬ 
lowance  is  tt>  be  made  for  tare  and  tret.  See  Tare  and 
Tret. 

G  ross  average  ;  fee  the  article  Average. 

Gross  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  quantity  of  twelve  dozen. 
GROSSA,  a  groat — conceffa  ejl  regi  una  groffa  qua;  continet 
quatuor  denarios  de  quolibet  viro  et  muliere.  Knighton,  anno 

1378. 

GROSSE-Aw,  in  our  antient  law-books,  fignifies  fuch  wood 
as  hath  been,  or  is,  either  by  the  common  law,  or  cuftom  of  i 
the  country,  reputed  timber.  See  Timber. 
GROTESQUE,  Grotesc,  or  Grottesque,  a  wild 
whimfical  figure,  or  defign  of  a  painter,  or  engraver  ;  having 
fomething  ridiculous,  extravagant,  and  even  monftrous  in  it. 
The  name  arifes  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were  an- 
tiently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grotto’s  wherein  the  tombs  of 
eminent  perfons,  or  families,  were  inclofed.  Such  was  that 
of  Ovid,  whofe  grotto  was  difcovered  near  Rome  about  fifty 
years  ago.  See  Giiotto. 

Calof,  a  celebrated  engraver  of  Lorrain,  had  a  wonderful  ge¬ 
nius  for  defigning  grotefques :  the  like  is  laid  of  Leonardo  da 

Vinci. 

We  alfo  extend  the  word  grotefquc  to  any  thing  whimfical,  or 
wildly  pleafant,  in  a  perfon’s  drcfs,  difcourfe,  ts’e.— -Mafque- 
rade  habits  are  the  more  valued,  the  more  grotefque  they  are  :  I 
our  theatres  prefcnt  us  with  entertainments  in  grotefque  cha-  I 
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ra&ers,  ?.  e.  perfons  quaintly  drefs’d  ;  as  harlequins,  fcara- 
mouches,  £ 5k.  Planudes  has  given  us  a  very  grotefque  pi&ure 
of  iEfop.  Ariofto  and  the  Italian  poets'  are  full  of  grotefque 
deferiptions. 

Grotesque-uw^,  GROTfiSK-wuri,  or  Grottesco,  de¬ 
notes  a  work,  or  compofition  in  painting,:  and  foulpture,  in  the 
grotefque  manner  or  tafte  ;  confining  either  of  things  which 
are  merely  imaginary,  and  have  no  exigence  in  nature  ;  or  of 
things  turned  and  diftorted  out  of  the  way  of  nature,  fo  as 
to  raife  furprize,  and  ridicule. 

Grotefque-work  is  much  the  fame  with  what  we  fometimes 
alfo  call  antique.  See  Antique  ;  fee  alfo  MorIsco. 
Grotesques,  or  Grotesks,  are  particularly  ufed  for  lit¬ 
tle  fanciful  ornaments,  of  animals,  compounded  with  foliages, 
fruits,  £shr. 

Such  are  thofe  painted  by  Raphael  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  and  thofe  carved  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  ceilings 
of  the  Portico  of  the  capitol. — Vitruvius  calls  compartments 
of  this  kind  harpaginetuli. 

GROTTO*,  or  Grot t a,  in  natural  biftory,-  a  large  deep’ 
cavern  or  den  in  a  mountain  or  rock.  See  Stone: 

*  The  word  is  Italian,  grotta,  formed  according  to  Menage,  &c. 

from  the  Latin  cryptA  :  du  Cange  obferves,  that  grata  was 
•  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  Corrupt  Latin. 

The  antient  Anachorets  retired  into  dens,  and  grotto’s ,  to  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  meditation,  &c.  See 
Anachoret,  Hermit,  &c. 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Pool’s-hole,  arid  the  Devil’s  A — fe 
in  the  Peak,  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grotto’s 
of  our  country. 

Elden-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  thafrri,  three 
miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  Peak. — Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is  pretended  to  be  un¬ 
fathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he  founded  884  yards,  yet  the 
plummet  Hill  drew.  But  he  might  eafily  be  deceived,  unlefs' 
his  plummet  were  very  heavy ;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that 
length  might  well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarce 
perceivable.  Phil.  Tranf  N0  407.  p.  24. 

Peak’s-hole,  and  Pool’s-hole,  call’d  alfo  the  Devil’s  A— fo,  are 
two  remarkable  horizontal  fprings  under  mountains ;  the  one 
near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by  Buxton. — They  foem  to 
have  owed  their  origin  to  the  fprings  which  have  their  cur¬ 
rent  through  them  :  when  the  water  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  horizontal  fiffures  of  the  ftrata,  and  had  carried 
the  loofe  earth  away  with  it,  the  loofo  ftones  muft  fall  down 
of  courfo  :  and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fiffures,  they 
remained  intire ;  and  fo  formed  there  very  irregular  arches, 
which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.— -The  water  which 
pafles  through  Pool’s-hole  is  impregnated  with  particles  of 
limeftone,  and  has  incrufted  the  whole  cave  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  appears  as  one  folid  rock. — Martyn,  in  Phil.  Tranf 
N°  407.  p.  27.  &  foq. 

In  grotto’s  are  frequently  found  cryftals  of  the  rock,  ftaladlites, 
and  other  natural  conglaciations  foe  Crystal,  Stalac¬ 
tite,  Petrifaction,  &c. 

M.  Homberg  conjectures,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that 
the  marble  pillars  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  vegetate  or  grow. 
See  Stone,  and  Vegetation. 

That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof  the 
pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants  ;  and  endeavours  to  fhew  that 
they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  vegetative  principle. 
Mem.  Acad,  anno  1702. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy,  is  another  grotto ,  confifting  of  pillars 
and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their  ornaments 
Gfc.  fcarce  inferior  to  thofe  of  art ;  but  they  all  grow  down¬ 
wards  :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  garden,  the  plants  are  turned 
upfide  down.  Mem.  de  l’ Acad,  anno  17 11. 

The  Zirchnitzer-foa,  or  lake,  in  Carniola,  famous  for  being 
full  of  water,  fifh,  &c.  the  heft  part  of  the  year,  and  quite 
dry,  and  bearing  grafs,  corn,  &c.  the  reft  j  proceeds  from 
fome  fubterraneous  grotto,  or  lake  ;  as  is  made  highly  proba¬ 
ble  by  Mr.  Valvaforj  Philofoph.  Tranf.  N°  igi. 

We  have  feveral  grotto’s  famous  in  natural  hiftory  ;  as, 
Grotta  del  Cane ,  a  little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four  leagues 
from  Naples,  the  ftreams  whereof  are  of  a  mephitical  or 
noxious  quality  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  bocca  venenofa ,  thri 
poifonous  mouth.  See  Mephites; 

Two  miles  from  Naples,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  juft  by  the  Lago  de 
Agnano,  is  a  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  called  la  Grotta 
del  Cani ,  equally  deftru&ive  to  all  within  the  reach  of  its 
vapours. 

It  is  a  fmall  grotto  about  eight  foot  high,  twelve  long,  and 
fix  broad  j  from  the  ground  arifes  a  thin,  fubtile, &warm 
fume,  vifible  enough  to  a  difeerning  eye,  which  does  not 
fpring  up  in  little  parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  conti¬ 
nued  ftream,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cave  ;  having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common  va¬ 
pours,  that  it  docs  not,  like  fmoke,  difperfe  itfolf  into  the 
air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife,  falls  back  again,  and  returns  to 
the  eai  th  ;  the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  grotto  being  the 
meafure  of  its  afeent :  for  fo  far  it  is  of  a  datkifh  green,  but 
higher  only  common  earth.  And  as  I  rnyfelf  found  no  in-^ 
conveniency  by  ftanding  in  it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be 
above  this  mark,  is  the  leaf!  injured.  But  when,  as  the 

manner 
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tfiaftrier  is,  a  dog, 


_ _  „  5  or  any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept 

below  it ;  or  by  reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head 
above  it ;  it  prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead, 
'or  in  a  fwoon,  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at 
laft  no  more  figns  of  life  appear,  than  a  very  weak  and 
almoft  infenfible  beating  of  the  head  and  arteries  ;  which  if 
the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too,  and  then 
the  cafe  is  irrecoverable  ;  but  if  {hatched  out,  and  laid  in  the 
open  air,  foon  comes  to  life  again,  and  fooner  if  thrown 
into  the  adjacent  lake. 

The  fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  are  no  real 
poifon,  but  a£t  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ;  elfe  the  creatures 
could  not  recover  fo  fodn ;  or  if  they  did,  fome  fymptoms, 
as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  confequence  of  it.  He  adds, 
that  ill  creatures  killed  therewith,  when  difle&ed,  no  marks 
of  infe&ion  appear ;  and  that  the  attack  proceeds  front  a  want 
of  air,  by  which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage, 
and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  'infpires  a  fluid  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  no  ways  fit  to  fup- 
ply  its  place. 

Taking  the  animal  out  while  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
neighbouring  lake,  it  recovers :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs 
of  the  water,  which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the  fibres, 
and  fo  affifts  the  retarded  circulation  ;  the  fmall  portion  of 
the  air  which  remains  in  the  veficulae,  after  every  expiration, 
may  be  fufficient  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid.  After  the 
fame  rnanner,  cold  water  a£ts  in  a  deliquium  animi  :  the 
lake  of  Agnano  has  no  other  virtue  in  it  more  than  others. 

Grot t  A  dei  ferpi ,  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  near  the  village 
Of  Saffa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Braccano  in  Italy  ;  de¬ 
ferred  by  Kircher  thus  : 

The  grotta  dei  ferpi ,  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons ;  it  is 
perforated  with  feveral  fiftular  apertures,  fomewhat  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  fieve  ;  out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring 
feafon,  lflues  a  numerous  brood  of  young  fnakes  of  divers 
colours,  but  all  free  of  any  particular  poifonous  quality. 

In  this  cave  they  expofe  their  lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics, 
and  elephantiac  patients  quite  naked  ;  where,  the  warmth  of 
the  fubterraneous  fleams  refolving  them  into  fweat,  and  the 
ferpents  clinging  varioufly  all  around,  licking  and  fucking 
them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their  vitious 
humours,  that  upon  repeating  the  operation  for  fome  time, 
they  became  perfectly  reftored. 

This  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfelf,  and  found  it  warm,  and 
every  way  agreeable  to  the  defeription  given  of  it.  He  faw 
the  holes,  and  heard  a  murmuring,  hiding  noife  in  them. 
Though  he  miffed  feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon 
of  their  creeping  out,  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuviae,  or  Houghs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by  laden  with 
them. 

The  difeovery  of  this  cave,  was  by  the  cure  of  a  leper  going 
from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place ;  who  lofing  his 
way,  and  being  benighted,  happened  upon  this  cave^and 
finding  it  very  warm  pulled  off  his  cloaths,  and  being  weary 
and  fleepy,  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about 
him  till  they  had  wrought  his  cure.  Mufeum  Wormian. 

Milky  Grotto,  crypta  ladtea ,  a  mile  diflant  from  the  an- 
tient  village  of  Bethlehem  ;  is  faid  to  have  been  thus  denomi¬ 
nated,  on  occafion  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  who  let  fall  fome 
drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  the  little  Jefus  in  this  grotto. 
--And  hence  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  earth 
of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue  of  reftoring  milk  to  women  that 
are  grown  dry,  and  even  of  curing  fevers. 

Accordingly,  they  are  always  a  digging  in  it,  and  the  earth 
is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to  fuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give 
credit  to  the  fable.-— An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place, 
and  a  church  juft  by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  artificial  edifice  made  in  a 
garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 

The  outfideS  of  thefe  grotto's  are  ufually  adorned  with  ruftic 
architecture,  and  their  infide  with  fliell-work,  furnifhed  like- 
wife  with  various  jet-d’eaus,  or  fountains,  &c. 

The  grotto  at  Verfailles  is  an  excellent  piece  of  building.— 

Solomon  de  Caux  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  gdotto's  and  foun¬ 
tains. 

GROVE,  in  agriculture,  &c.  a  little  thick  wood.  See 
Wood. 

The  antient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  feveral  of  their 
temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fome  god,  and  called 
lua,  by  antiphrafis,  d  non  lucendo ,  as  being  fhady  and  dark. 

In  large  and  magnificent  gardens  a  grove  is  ufually  a  plot  of 
tiees,  mclofed  with  palifades,  confifting  of  tall  trees,  as  elms, 

n"CjC  n,uts’  &c'  tbe  t0Ps  whereof  make  a  tuft  or  plump, 
and  {hade  the  ground  below.  , 

At  the  foot  of  the  tall  trees,  which  generally  run  all  along 
the  pah  ades  at  equal  diftance,  other  leffer  trees  are  often 

fo™ a  *  -Pfe 

GROUND  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  land,  or  foil :  or  a 
pomon  of  earth,  whether  fit  or  unfit  ,o  he  tilled,  and  culti¬ 
vated  See  Earth,  Land,  Soil,  Orchard,  Gar- 
DEN,  C 5c.  ’ 

All  forts  of  ground  may  be  reduced  to  boggy,  or  marlhy,  chal- 


fee 


fee 


Batable. 

.Breaking. 

.Commanding, 

'Manuring. 

Niche. 

Oazy. 

'Pasture 

Sell, 
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ky,  gravelly*  and  ftony.  See  Marsh,  Chalk;  Sand, 
Gravel,  &c. 
hatable  Ground, 

Breaking  Ground, 

Commanding  Ground, 

Manuring  Ground, 

Ground  niche , 

Oazy  Ground, 

Ground  pajlure , 

Ground  fell,  or  Ground, 
plate , 

Ground,  in  painting,  is  the  furface,  upon  which  the  fizurfcs 
and  other  objeas,  are  raffed  or  reprefented.  See  Pa inting’ 
Ground  is  properly  underftood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  piece  as 
have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  retain  the  original  colour" 
upon  which  the  other  colours  are  applied  to  make  the  repre- 
ientations.  See  Colouring.  r 

A  drapery,  piece  of  building,  or  the  like,  are  faid  to  ferve  as 

a  ground  to  a  figure,  when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  dra¬ 
pery  or  building. 

In  the  like  fenfe,  we  alfo  fay  the  ground  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry 
of  an  embroidery,  of  a  medal,  coin,  bV.  See  Tapestry 
Embroidery,  Brocade,  Medal,  Coin,  &c.  * 

The  Ground  of  a  Ihield,  or  efcutcheon,  in  heraldry,  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  field.  See  Field.  7  P 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummous  compofition,  fmear- 
ed  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched  ;  to  prevent  the 
aqua  fortis  from  eating,  or  having  effect,  except  in  places 
where  this  ground  is  cut  through,  or  pared  off,  with  the  points 
of  needles.  See  Etching. 

Ground  tackle,  a  fea  term,  denoting  a  {hip’s  anchor,  cables, 
with  whatever  is  neceffary  to  make  her  ride  fafe  at  an¬ 
chor  in  a  proper  ground.  See  Tackle,  Anchor,  &c. 
Ground  work,  in  building;  fee  Foundation 
GROUNDING  of  a  {hip,  is  the  bringing  her  on  ground, 
to  be  trimmed,  made  clean,  or  to  have  fome  leak  flopped  in 

GROUP*,  or  Grouppe,  in  painting  and  fculpturc,  an 
affemblage  or  knot  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beafts, 

otlier*  °r  t^C  ^e*  bave  *°me  aPParent  relation  to  each 

*  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Italian  groppo,  a  knot. 

In  a  good  painting,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  the  figures  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  or  three  groups,  or  feparate  collections.  Such 
r  a  thing  make  a  group,  with  fuch  and  fuch  others 

of  different  nature  and  kind.  The  antique  Laomedon  is  a 
fine  group  of  three  beautiful  figures. 

A  group  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  fymphony  or 
concert  of  voices  :  as,  in  the  one  the  voices  muff  fuftain  each 
other,  in  order  to  fill  the  ear  with  an  agreeable  harmony  from 
the  whole  ;  whence,  if  any  part  were  to  ceafe,  fomethinP- 
would  neceflanly  be  miffed  :  fo,  in  the  group,  if  the  parts  or 
figures  be  not  well  balanced,  fomething  will  be  found  difa- 
greeable. 

There  are  two  forts  of  groups,  or  two  manners  of  confident 

groups-,  with  regard  to  the  defign,  and  to  the  clair  obfeure! 

1  he  nrlt  is  common  both  to  works  of  painting,  and  thofe 

of  fculpture  ;  the  latter  peculiar  to  painting. 

Groups,  with  regard  to  the  defign,  are  combinations  of  divers 

figures,  which  have  relation  to  each  other,  either  on  account 

of  the  aCtion,  or  of  their  proximity,  or  of  the  effeCt  they 

we  conceive,  in  fome  meafure,  as  reprefentino- 

or  "T  fubjefls’  or  at  leaft  f°  diftfoa  paJS 

r  members  of  one  greater-  fubjeCf.  See  Design. 

r^f»  rVeLgard  t0  the  cIair  obfcure>  are  bodies  of  figures 

fhatTv  ft -ft  and  ftad°r  are  diff“fed  in  «**  nxSmer 

that  they  ftrike  the  eye  together,  and  naturally  lead  it  to  con- 
ider  them  in  one  view.  See  Clair  Obscure 
In  architecture  we  fometimes  fay  a  Group  0f  columns,  fpeak- 
ing  of  three  or  four  columns  joined  together  on  the  fame 
pedeftal.— When  there  are  but  two  together,  we  fay  a  couple, 
not  a  group  of  columns.  See  Column. 

In  mufic,  a  Group  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  diminutions  of 
long  notes  which  in  the  writing  forms  a  fort  of  group,  or 
clufter.  See  Note.  6  r 

The  group  ufually  confifts  of  four  crotchets,  quavers  or 
femiquavers  tied  together,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  com- 
pofer. 

GROUPADES  is  corruptly  ufed,  in  the  manage  for  crou- 
pades.  SeeCaoupADE. 

GROUPED  column  ;  fee  the  article  Column. 

GROUPPE  ;  fee  the  article  Group. 

GRUBBING  a  cock,  a  term  ufed  by  cock-fighters,  for  the 
cuttmg  off  the  feathers  under  the  wings.— It  is  a  thing  not 
allowed  by  cockpit  law,  nor  to  cut  off  his  feathers  in  any 
handling  place.  See  Cockpit  law.  J 

GRUBBS,  in  medicine,  a  white,  mucous  kind  of  pimples 
crlitde  tumors,  ariling  upon  the  face,  chiefly  the  ala;  of  the 
nofe.  See  Tumor,  bV. 

They  are  ufually  owing  to  hard  drinking,  and  an  obftructed 

perfpiration  ,  though  natural  in  fome  conftitutions _ They 

begin  with  a  fmall  black  point,  which  gradually  fpreads;  and 
fometimes  the  matter  tends  to  figurations,  upon  which  the 
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heads'  of  tlie  eruptions  grow  white  or  yellow.— -Thejf  are 
ufually  reputed  falutary  i  whence  to  check  their  growth  fud- 
denly,  has  proved  of  ill  confequence.  They  are  cured  by 
evacuation,  and  acrimonious  lotions. 

GRUME,  Gr  ukUs,  in  medicine,  tefc.  a  little  mafs  hr 
lump  of  blood,  milk,  or  other  fluid,  which  is  coagulated, 
thickened*  hardened,  &c.  See  BlooId  *  fee  alfo  Coagu¬ 
lation,  &c. 

Phthifical  people  frequently  fpit  up  grumes ,  i.  e.  clots  of 
blood.  See  Phthisis.— Grumes  of  milk,  are  what  we  popu¬ 
larly  call  curds.  See  Milk,  Cheese,  fSc. 

GRUMOUS  blood ,  denotes  that  Hate  or  confiftefice  of  the 
blood,  wherein  it  is  too  vifcid,  and  thick,  for  a  due,  brisk 
circulation  :  the  effe£ls  whereof  are,  that  it  ftagnates  in  the 
capillary  veffels,  and  produces  divers  difeafes. 

GRUS,  in  antiquity*  a  dance  performed  yearly  by  the  young 
Athenians,  around  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  day  of  the 
Delia.  See  Delia. 

The  motions  and  figures  of  this  dance:  were  very  intricate, 
•and  varioufly  interwove  ;  fome  of  them  being  intended  to 
cxprefs  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  wherein  the  Minotaur 
Was  killed  by  Thefeus.  See  Labyrinth; 

GRY,  a  meafure  containing  ri-  of  a  line.  See  Line. 

A  line  is  t&  of  a  digit ;  and  a  digit  Ti  of  a  foot ;  and  a  phi- 
lofophical  foot  7  of  a  pendulum,  whofe  diadromes,  or  vibra¬ 
tions,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees*  are  each  equal  to 
one  fecond  of  time,  or  ho~  of  a  minute.  See  Inch,  Foot, 
Pendulum,  GV. 

GRYPHUS,  a  kind  of  enigma  j  or  an  artful  obfcure  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  thing.  See  ^Enigma. 

GUADU M,  in  natural  hillory,  an  herb,  by  the  antient 
Romans  called  glajlum ,  and  vitrum  ;  by  the  Greeks  ifatis  ; 
by  the  Britains  guadum  ;  and  by  us  now,  woad.  See  Wo  ad. 
The  antient  Britains,  Caefar  informs  us,  painted  their  faces 
with  this  herb,  to  appear  the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
And  Pliny  relates,  that  the  fame  was  pra£tifed  by  the  women 
in  divers  lacrifices.  See  Glass. 

GUAIAC,  Guaiacum,  a  medicinal  wood,  brought  from 
.  the  Indies,  much  ufed  in  venereal  diforders ;  called  alfo  lig¬ 
num  vites  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  ligno  fanto.  See  Wood. 
Guaiac  grows  equally  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  that  of 
the  latter  is  brought  in  large  pieces,  fome  of  them  weighing 
four  or  five  hundred  pound  j  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  former. 

The  gUaiac  tree  is  the  height  of  our  walnut-tree  ;  and  is 
diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  male  and  female  ;  only  differing 
as  their  leaves  are  more  or  lefs  round  ;  being  all  equally  green, 
the  flowers  blue,  and  of  a  ftarry  form ;  having  a  little 
orange  coloured  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nut,  at  the 
tip  thereof. 

The  wood  guaiac  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy,  and  on  that 
account  ufed  as  ebony,  in  mofaic  work,  & c.  as  alfo  for  the 
making  of  button  moulds.  See  Ebony. 

But  its  principal  ufe  is  in  medicine,  being  found  to  warm, 
dry,  rarify,  attenuate,  attradl  and  promote  fweats  and  urine. 
The  ufual  way  of  applying  it,  is  in  deco£lion. 

The  beft  is  that  in  large  pieces,  of  a  dusky  colour,  frefh, 
gummy,  heavy,  of  an  agreeable  finell,  and  a  brisk  pungent 
tafte  ;  the  bark  flicking  clofe  to  the  wood. 

The  bark  of  guaiac  is  held  of  as  much  virtue,  as  the  wood 
itfelf ;  the  rind  is  of  no  efficacy  ;  fo  that  to  make  a  fudorific 
decocftion  or  ptifan  of  the  wood,  they  firft  pare  of  all  the 
white  part,  which  in  reality  is  the  rind  ;  and  only  chip  or 
rafp  the  hard,  folid  part,  which  is  black,  heavy,  and  re- 
finous. — The  chirurgeons  frequently  fubftitute  box-wood,  in- 
ftead  of  guaiac ,  and,  it  is  faid,  with  equal  fuccefs. 

The  refin  drawn  from  guaiac ,  is  held  much  more  effectual  in 
venereal  cafes,  than  either  the  wood,  or  bark.  It  is  brought 
us  in  large  pieces,  not  unlike  common  refin  ,  but  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  refpedt  of  fmell :  the  former,  when  caft  on  the  coals, 
yielding  a  very  agreeable  balfamic  fume. 

GUANNAGIUM  ,  fee  the  article  Wannage. 

GUARANTEE,  or  warrantee ,  in  law,  a  term  relative 
to  warrant ,  or  warranter  ;  properly  fignifying  him  whom 
the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify,  or  fecure  from  damage. 
See  Warrantee. 

Guarantee,  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  warranter,  or  a 
perfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  himfelf  to  fee  a  fecond 
perfon  perform,  what  he  has  ftipulated  to  the  third. 

Guarantee  of  a  treaty ,  is  a  prince,  or  power,  pitched  on 
by  the  contra&ing  parties,  to  fee,  or  engage,  that  each  fide 
{hall  perform  the  articles.  See  Treaty,  and  Alliance, 
The  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  of  Weftphalia,  &c. 
The  antient  lords  were  obliged  to  guaranty  the  lands  of  their 
vaffals,  i.  e.  to  defend  them  againft  their  enemies  ;  otherwife 
they  loft  their  fee,  and  their  vaffals  were  no  longer  bound  to 
do  them  homage  and  fervice.— Kings  alone  did  not  forfeit 
their  feifs  by  not  guarantying  them  j  and  yet  we  read  that 
Borel,  count  of  Barcelona,  threatened  the  king  of  France, 
Hugh  Capet,  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  Saracens,  in  cafe  he  did 
not  guaranty  him  ;  and  under  Lewis  the  Young,  the  count  of 
Champagne  did  homage  to  the  emperor,  on  the  like  account.  1 
See  Fee.  I 
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To  guaranty  a  fee,  had  likewife  another  meaning,  being  ufed 
to  denote,  that  where  a  fee  was  divided  between  the  eldeft 
fon,  and  the  younger,  the  eldeft  did  homage  to  the  lord  both 
far  himfelf  and  all  the  left  ;  arid  by  that  hbmage  guarantied 
the  whole; 

GUARD*,  or  Gard,  in  its  geriefal  fenfe,  implies  defence, 
cuftody,  or  confer vatlon  of  any  thing  ;  the  a£l  of  obferving 
what  paffes,  to  prevent  furprize  ;  or  the  care  and  precaution 
taken  to  hinder  ariy  thing’s  being  done  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tention  and  defire  of  another. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  garde ,  and  that  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Latin  'war da ;  and  that  of  the  German  «t vahren,  to  keep, 
to  defend. 

GuAkt)  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  the  a£l  or 
fervice  of  guarding,  and  the  perfons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Thus  We  fay,  to  be  upon  guards  to  fet  the  guard ,  mount  the 
guard  j  fee  Mounting,  &.c.  Alfo,  a  ftrong  guard,  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  guard  j  2600  men  are  rtecefiary  for  the  guard  of 
the  city,  &c. 

So  again,  thofe  to  whom  the  king  commits  the  fafety  of  his 
perfon,  are  called  his  guard ,  life-guard ,  body-guard. 

And  fo,  thofe  who  have  the  education  and  guardianlhip  of 
infants,  or  ideots,  are  called  their  guards ,  or  wards.  See 
Ward; 

Guard,  or  Gard  is  alfo  applied  to  a  writ  relating  to  the: 
office  of  ward,  whereof  there  are  three  kinds  :  one  called 
droit  de  garde ,  the  fecond  ejectment  de  garde ,  the  third  ravi fo¬ 
ment  de  garde.  See  Ward,  and  Guardian. 

Guard,  in  the  military  fenfe,  is  properly  the  duty  or  fervice 
done  by  the  foldiers,  to  fecure  the  army  or  place,  from  the 
attempts  and  furprizes  of  an  enemy.— Of  this  there  are  divers 
kinds,  as 

Advanced  Guard,  a  party  of  horfe  or  foot  which  marches 
before  a  corps,  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger. 

When  an  army  is  upon  the  march,  the  grand  guards ,  which 
Ihould  mount  that  day,  ferve  as  an  advanced  guard  to  the 
army.  See  AdvanGe. 

That  fmall  body  alfo  of  fifteen  or  twenty  horfe,  commanded 
hy  a  lieutenant,  beyond,  but  within  fight  of  the  main,  or 
before  the  grand  guard  of  a  camp,  are  called  the  advanced 
guard. 

Grand  Guard,  confifts  of  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field  officer,  and  polled  before  the  camp  on 
the  right  and  left  wing,  towards  the  enemy  ,  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  camp. 

In  a  camp,  every  battallion  polls  a  fmall  guards  commanded 
by  a  fubaltern  officer,  about  one  hundred  yards  before  its  front. 
This  is  called  the  quarter  guard. 

That  fmall  guard  of  foot,  which  a  regiment  of  horfe  mounts 
in  their  front,  under  a  corpotal,  is  tailed  the  Jlandard- 
guard. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  whence  all  the  other  guards  art 
detached.— Thofe  who  are  to  mount  the  main  guard ,  meet 
at  the  refpedlive  captain’s  quarters,  and  from  thence  go  to  the 
parade ;  where,  after  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  detached  for  the  polls  and  magazines  ,  and  then 
the  fubaltern  officers  draw  lots  for  their  guards ,  and  are 
commanded  by  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 

Picquet  Guard,  is  a  number  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  keep 
themfelves  always  in  a  readinels  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  j  the 
horfes  being  faddled,  and  the  riders  booted  all  the  while :  the 
foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battallion  at  the  beating  of 
the  tattoo,  but  afterwards  return  to  their  tents,  where  they 
remain  in  a  readinefs  to  march  on  any  fudden  alarm. 

This  guard  is  to  make  refillance  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  till  the 
army  can  get  ready. 

Rear  Guard,  ^  f  Rear  guard. 

Safe  Guard,  S>  fee  <Safe  guard. 

Ran  Guard,  3  t Van  guard. 

Guard  is  more  particularly  underllood  of  a  foldier,  as  a  liiuf-- 
queteer,  archer,  or  the  like,  detached  from  a  company  or 
corps,  to  prote£l,  detain,  or  fecure  any  perfon,  or  furvey  his 
actions. 

A  guard  was  fet  over  each  party,  to  prevent  the  duel’s  taking 
place. 

Guards  is  alfo  underllood  of  the  troops  or  companies  kept 
up  to  guard  the  king:  called  alfo  royal  guards ,  life  guards , 
guardes  du  corpes ,  See. 

There  are  alfo  ufually  bodies  of  guards  to  wait  on  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  in  the  fame  capacity. 

The  guards  are  diftinguilhed  into  horfe ,  foot ,  grenadiers ,  and 
yeomen. 

The  Englilh  horfe  Gi/ards  are  diftinguilhed  by  troops  •  ftrft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  troop  of  horfe  guards.  See  Troop! 
and  H  OKSEj 

The  foot  Guards  are  diftinguilhed  by  regiments :  firft  regi¬ 
ment,  cold-ftteam  regiment,  royal  regiment  of  loot  Guards. 
See  Regiment. 

Guards ,  no  doubt,  are  as  antient  as  monarchy.  The  rerno- 
teft  antiquity  affords  inllances  hereof.  The  feripture  mentions 
thofe  of  Saul  the  firft  king  of  the  people  of  God,  1  Sam.- 
xix#  II,  and  thofe  of  Achilh  king  of  the  Philiftines,  1  Sam, 
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xxviii.  The  Grecian  kings  had  alfo  their  guards:  Juftin 
mentions  thofe  of  Pififtratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  lib.  11.  c.  8. 
thofe  of  the  tyrants  of  the  fame  city,  eftablifhed  by  Lyfander, 
lib.  v.  c.  8.  thofe  of  Agis,  king  of  fparta,  lib.  xii.  c.  I. 
thofe*  of  Alexander,  lib.  xxii.  c.  8.  thofe  of  the  Ptolemys, 
kings  of  Egypt,  lib.  xvi.  c.  2,  fefr.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  is 
faid'to  have  been  the  firft  who  took  guards  at  Rome.  Dionyf. 
Halicarnalfeus,  lib.  iv.  And  yet  we  find  that  Romulus  formed 
himfelf  a  guards  confifting  at  firft  of  twelve  liifors,  and 
afterwards  of  three  hundred  foldiers,  whom  he  called  celeres. 
See  Celeres. 

The  Roman  emperors  had,  for  their  guard ,  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  as  Dion  and  Suetonius  re¬ 
late  :  thofe  of  the  .  emperors  of  Conftantinople  were  called 
buccellarii.  See  Buccellarii  ;  fee  alfo  Domestic i, 
Candidate  Pretorian,  &c. 

Captain  of  the  guards ,  colonel  of  the  guards ,  brigadier  of 
the  guards ,  exempt  of  the  guards ,  & c.  See  Captain, 
Colonel,  Brigadier,  &c. 

Yeoman  of  the  Guards  ;  fee  Ye  OMAN  of  the  guards. 

The  French  guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within ,  and  thofe 
without  the  palace  :  the  firft  conftfts  of  the  gardes  du  corps ,  or 
body  guard  ;  part  whereof  are  gardes  de  la  rnanche ,  q.  d.  of 
the  fleeve ;  of  the  hundred  Swifles  ;  and  the  guards  of  the 
gate. 

The  guards  without ,  are  gens  d’armes,  light  horfe,  mufque- 
teers,  and  two  regiment  of  guards,  the  one  of  French,  the 
other  Swifs.  See  Gendarmes. 

The  garde  du  corps ,  or  life  Guard ,  confifts  of  four  companies 
of  horfe  ;  the  firft  was  antiently  Scotch,  and  ftill  retains  the 
name  ;  though  it  now  confifts  wholly  of  Frenchmen.  Not 
only  the  name,  but  they  alfo  retain  the  antient  phrafe  or  for¬ 
mula  of  anfwering  when  called  upon,  I  am  here. 

The  Scotch  guard  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  France  by  Charles 
VII.  who  chofe  himfelf  a  guard  out  of  fuch  Scots  as  were 
fent  by  the  earls  of  Buccan,  Douglas,  and  other  Scotch  lords, 
to  drive  out  the  Englifh. 

Pretorian  Guards,  i  f  5  Pretorian. 

White  Guards,  J  ee  (  Scholares. 

Counter  Guard,  in  fortification.;  fee  Counter  guard. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  an  adtion  or  pofture  proper  to  defend  or 
fcreen  the  body  from  the  efforts,  or  attacks  of  an  enemy’s 
fword.  See  Fencing  and  Defence. 

There  are  four  general  guards  of  the  fword  ;  to  conceive 
which,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  imagine  a  circle  drawn  on  an 
upright  wall,  and  divided  into  four  cardinal  points,  viz.  top, 
bottom,  right,  and  left. 

Now,  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  di  redied  to  the  bottom 
point  of  the  circle,  and  confequently  the  head  of  the  fword 
tilted  up  to  the  top  point,  with  the  body  inclining  forwards ; 
this  is  called  prime ,  or  the  firft  guard.—  The  fecond  guard , 
which  fome  improperly  called  the  thirds  is  when  the  point  of 
the  fword  is  directed  to  the  right  or  fecond  point  of  the  fame 
circle,  a  quadrant  diftant  from  the  firft  ;  with  the  fort  of  the 
fword  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  body  raifed  proportionably. 
Tierce,  of  the  third  guard ,  is  performed  by  directing  the 
fword’s  point  to  the  uppermoft  point  of  the  fame  circle  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  that  of  prime  :  in' which  cafe  the  body, 
arm,  and  fword,  are  in  their  natural  difpofition,  being  the 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  their  motion .---Ppuart,  or  the 
fourth  guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  directed  to 
the  fourth  point  of  the  circle,  defeending  to  the  right  as  far 
as  one  fourth  of  tierce,  with  the  external  fide  of  the  arm 
and  the  flat  of  the  fword  turned  towards  the  ground  ;  and 
the  body  out  of  the  line  to  the  right,  and  the  fort  of  the 
fword  towards  the  line  to  the  left. — There  is  alfo  quint ,  or  a 
kind  of  fifth  guard ,  being  the  return  of  the  point  of  the 
fword  on  the  right,  after  traverfing  the  circle,  to  the  point 
of  the  prime  whence  it  had  departed ;  and  yet  with  a  diffe¬ 
rent  difpofition  of  the  body,  arm,  and  fword. 

Thefe  guards  are  alfo  called  figures ,  and  pofiures  ;  and  the 
common  centre  of  all  their  motions  is  to  be  in  the  Ihoulder. 

In  all  thefe  kinds  of  guards,  there  are  high  advanced ,  high 
retired,  and  high  interjnediate  guards,  when  difpofed  before 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  either  with  the  arm  quite  extend¬ 
ed,  quite  withdrawn,  or  in  a  mean  ftat e.—Mean  advanced 
guard,  or  Amply  mean  guard,  is  when  the  fword  is  difpofed 
before  the  middle  part  of  the  body.— Low  advanced ,  retired, 
or  intermediate  guards,  are  thofe  where  the  arm  and  fword 
are  advanced,  withdrawn,  or,  between  the  two  extremes, 
before  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Some  will  have  prime  the  principal  guard ;  others  quint  ; 
others,  with  better  reafon,  tierce,  in  regard  it  confifts  of  right 
lines,  which  are  more  eafily  defended  than  oblique  ones,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  prime,  fecond,  quart,  and  quint. 

Guards,  in  aftronomy,  is  a  name  fometimes  applied  to  the 
two  ftars  neareft  the  pole,  being  in  the  hind  part  of  the  cha¬ 
riot,  at  the  tail  of  the  little  bear.  See  Cynosure. 

I  heir  longitude,  latitude,  GV.  fee  among  thofe  of  the  other 
ftars  in  the  conftellation  Ursa  minor.— One  of  them  is  the 
pole  ftar.  See  Pole  Jlar. 

GUARD  ANT,  or  Gar  d  ant,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  beaft  when  born  in  a  coat  of  arms,  full  faced,  or  with 
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his  face  turned  towards  the  fpe&ator,  and  thus  appearing  in  a 
pofture  of  guard,  and  defence. 

Heralds  fay  a  lion  is  never  fo  reprefented,  but  a  leopard  always 
GUARDIAN,  or  Gardian,  he  to  whom  the  charge  or 
cuftody  of  any  perfon  or  thing  is  committed.  See  Guard 
and  Ward. 

The  notion  of  guardian  angels,  is  very  ancient  in  the  eaft. 
See  Angel,  Tutelary,  and  Daemon. 

In  the  convents  of  Francifcans,  the  officer  is  called  guardian 
who  in  the  reft  is  called  fuperior.  See  Superior. 

In  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  officer  who  in  other  military 
orders  is  called  grand-mafler,  is  called  the  fovereign  guardian 
of  the  order.  See  Garter. 

Guardian,  Gardeyn,  in  law,  is  a  perfon  entrufted  with 
the  education,  tuition,  &c.  of  fuch  as  are  not  of  fuflicient 
diferetion  to  guide  themlelves,  and  their  own  affairs  ;  as 
children,  and  ideots. 

The  word  guardian,  with  us,  includes  the  offices  both  of  the 
tutor,  and  curator  of  the  civilians  :  the  tutor,  for  inftance, 
had  the  government  of  a  youth,  till  he  arrived  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  And  the  curator  had  the  difpofition  and  order¬ 
ing  of  his  effects  thence  forward,  till  twenty  five  years  of 
age  ;  or  the  charge  of  a  lunatic,  during  his  lunacy.  All 
which  purpofes,  our  guardian  alone  anfwers.  See  Tutor 
and  Curator. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  guardians  :  one  appointed  by  the 
father  in  his  will  ;  another  by  the  judge  afterwards  ;  and  a 
third  caff  upon  a  minor  by  the  cuftom  of  the  land  :  but  the 
antient  law  relating  to  guardians,  is  much  altered  by  ftat.  12. 
Car.  II.  which  ordains  that,  “  Where  any  perfon  has  a 
“  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  unmarried 
“  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  father  of 
the  child,  whether  born  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  or  yet 
in  ventre  fa  mere,  either  by  deed  or  will,  to  difpofe  of  the 
cuftody  and  tuition  of  fuch  child  while  under  age,  or  for 
any  lefier  time,  to  any  perfon,  popifti  recufants  excepted  : 
which  difpofition  fhall  be  good  againft  all  perfons  claiming 
fuch  child  as  guardian  in  focage,  or  otherwife.  And  in 
“  cafe  the  father  appoint  no  guardian,  the  ordinary  may  ap- 
“  point  one  to  look  to  his  goods  and  chattels  till  the  age  of 
c‘  fourteen  ;  at  which  time  the  child  may  chufe  a  guardian 
cc  himfelf.  And  for  his  lands,  the  next  of  kin  on  that  fide 
“  by  which  the  lands  defeend,  may  be  guardian ,  as  here- 
“  tofore  in  cafe  of  a  tenure  in  focage.”  See  Socage 
Gua  RDIAN  of  the  fpiritualities,  is  he  to  whom  the  fpiritual 
jurilelieftion  of  a  diocefe  is  committed,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  fee.  See  Vacancy. 

This  guardian  may  be  either  fuch  in  law,  i.  e.jure  magiftratus, 
as  the  archbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  province  ;  or 
by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbifhop  or  vicar-general, 
does  for  the  time  depute.  See  Vicar,  &c. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  are  guardians  both  for 
the  diocefe,  and  the  whole  province,  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
archbifhoprick. 

Guardian,  ox  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  is  an  officer  who 
hag  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Cinque  ports,  with  all  the  power 
that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other  places.  See  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Admiral. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had  fettled 
themfelves,  and  their  empire  in  our  ifland,  appointed  a  ma- 
giftrate  or  governour  over  the  eaft  parts  where  the  Cinque 
ports  lie,  with  the  title  of  Comes  littoris  Saxonici  per  Br(- 
tanniam  ;  having  another  who  bore  the  like  title,  on  the  op- 
poiite  fide  of  the  fea.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  ftrengthen  the 
fea  coaft  with  munition  againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of 
the  Barbarians.  And  that  antiquary  takes  our  warden  of  the 
Cinque  ports  to  have  been  eredled  in  imitation  hereof.  Bri- 
tannia,  p.  228. 

Guardian  of  the  peace.  See  Conservator  of  the  teace 
GUDGEON.  See  Fishing.  '  V 

GUELPHS,  or  Guelfs,  a  celebrated  faction  in  Italy,  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  Gibelins.  See  Gibe lin. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood  and  carnage 
for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  flood  for  the  pope,  againft  the 
emperor.  Their  rife  is  referred  by  fome  to  be  the  time  of 
Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  by  others  to  that  of 
Frederic  I.  and  by  others,  to  that  of  his  fucceftor  Frederic  II. 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  name  Guelf  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  formed  from 
Welfe ,  Welfo ,  on  the  following  occafion  :  the  emperor  Con¬ 
rad  III.  having  taken  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI. 
brother  of  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  Welfe,  affifted  by  the 
forces  of  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and 
thus  gave  birth  to  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German  Wolff,  on 
account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by  that  cruel  fadlion ; 
others  deduce  the  denomination  from  that  of  a  German  called 
Guelf e,  who  lived  at  Piftoye ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named 
Gibel,  gave  his  name  to  the  Gibelins  :  under  which  head, 
the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  account  of  the  origin  and 
hiftory  of  thofe  celebrated  factions.  See  Gibelin. 
GUERIFE,  in  fortification,  a  centry-box  ;  being  a  finall 
tower  of  wood  or  ftone,  placed  ufually  on  the  point  of  a  baf- 
‘  tion. 
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tion,  or  on  the  angles  of  the  fhoulder  ;  to  hold  a  centinel, 
who  is  to  take  care  of  the  ditch,  and  watch  out  againft  a 
furprize.--- 

GUEST-TAKERS,  or  Gist-takers.  See  Agis¬ 
tors. 

GUET  ;  fee  the  article  Watch. 

GUIDAGE,  Guidagium,  in  ancient  law  writers,  that 
payed  for  fafe  condudt  through  unknown  ways,  or  a  ftrange 
country. 

GUEULE,  in  architecture  ;  fee  Gule. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag,  or  ftandard  bore  by  the  king’s 
life-guard  ;  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  and  almoft  pointed 
at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into  two.  See  Flag,  Stan¬ 
dard,  &c. 

The  guidon  is  the  enfign  or  flag  of  a  troop  of  horfe-guards. 
See  Guard. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  guidon. —  The 
guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe-guards,  which  the  enfign  is  in  the 
foot.  See  Ensign. —  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of  horfe  takes 
place  next  below  the  cornet.  See  Cornet. 

Guidons,  Guidones,  or  fchola  guidonum ,  was  a  company 
of  priefts  eftablifhed  by  Charlemaign  at  Rome,  to  conduct 
and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem,  to  vifit  the  holy  places  ;  to 
aflift  them  in  cafe  they  fell  fick,  and  to  perform  the  laft:  offices 
to  them  in  cafe  thejrdied. 

Guidonis,  glandula  ;  fee  Glandula. 

GUILD,  Gild,  or  Geld.  See  Gild,  and  Geld. 
GUILD-HALL,  or  Gild-hall,  the  great  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  for  the  city  of  London.  See  Hall. 

In  it  are  kept  the  mayor’s  court,  the  fheriffs  court,  the  court 
of  hu flings,  court  of  confcience,  court  of  common-council, 
chamberlain’s  court,  &c.  See  Chamberlain,  &c.  — 
Here  alfo  the  judges  fit  upon  nifi  prius,  &V.  See  Hu  sting. 
GUILT  rents  j  fee  the  article  Gild. 

GUINEA,  a  gold  coin  ftruck,  and  current  in  England.  See 

Coin.  . 

The  value  Or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  :  it  was  firfl:  ftruck  on 
the  footing  of  twenty  fhillings  ;  by  the  fcarcity  of  gold  it  has 
fince  been  advanced  to  twenty-one  fhillings  and  fix-pence  ; 
but  it  is  now  funk  to  twenty-one  fhillings. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  forty  four  parts 
and  a  half  ;  each  part  makes  a  guinea.  See  Gold. 

This  coin  took  its  denomination  guinea ,  by  reafon  the  gold 
whereof  the  firfl:  were  ftruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Guinea  ;  for  which  reafon  it  likewife  bore  the 
impreffion  of  an  elephant. 

Guinea  company  ;  fee  the  article  Company. 

GUINEA  pepper  ;  fee  the  article  Pepper. 

GUIRON  j  fee  the  article  Giron. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  oefophagus  or  gullet ;  that  conduit  by 
which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  ftomach.  See  Oeso¬ 
phagus  and  Deglutition. 

Gulje  vaginalis ;  fee  the  article  Vaginalis. 

Gula,  Gueule,  or  Gola,  in  architecture,  a  wavy  mem¬ 
ber,  whofe  contour  refembles  the  letter  S  ;  called  by  the 
Greeks  cymatium ,  q.  d.  a  little  wave,  and  by  our  workmen 
an  ogee. —  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  8.  and  26  ;  fee  alfo  Cyma¬ 
tium  and  Ogee. 

This  member  is  of  two  kinds,  redla  and  inverfa. — The  firjl 
and  principal,  has  its  cavity  above,  and  convexity  below. 
This  always  makes  the  top  of  the  corona  of  the  cornice, 
jetting  over  the  drip  of  the  cornice  like  a  wave  ready  to  fall. 
It  is  called  gula  retla ,  and  by  the  French  doucine.  Sometimes 
it  is  abfolutely  called  the  entablature ,  as  being  the  firfl:  or  up- 
permofl:  member  thereof.  See  Doucine,  Corona,  Cor¬ 
nice,  b'c. 

The  fecond  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  its  cavity  being 
at  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  it  appears  inverted,  with  regard  to  the 
former.  This  is  ufed  in  the  architrave,  and  fometimes  in 
the  cornice,  alone  with  the  former,  only  feparated  by  a 

reglet. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  refemblance  thefe  members 
bear  to  the  gula ,  or  throat  of  a  man  :  others  from  the  herald’s 
term  gules  ;  as  fuppofing  the  moulding  formed  from  the  an¬ 
cient  manner  of  wearing  their  garments,  which  confifted  of 
flips  or  fwaths,  alternately  fur  and  fluff  of  various  colours  ; 
the  intervals  between  which  were  called  gules  or  guales. 
GULES  *,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  colour  red.  See  Colour 
and  Red.  J 

*  The  word  is  French,  gueules,  which  Fa.  Monet  derives  from 
the  Hebrew  gulud,  and  guludit,  a  reddifh  peilicle  or  skin  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  wound  when  it  begins  to  heal ;  but  F.  Meneftrier 
reproaches  him,  that  there  are  no  fuch  words  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  This,  however,  is  not  ftrictly  true  :  all  the  eaftern 
languages,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabs,  fay 
TU,  C he/d,  for  cutis,  pellis  ;  whence  the  Arabic  gulud. 
And  in  the  general,  the  word  gules  fignifies  red  among  moll 
of  the  oriental  nations :  the  Arabs  and  Perfians  give  the  name 

to  the  rofe _ Others,  with  Nicod,  derive  the  Name  gules  from 

gula,  the  throats  of  animals,  being  generally  red  ;  or  from 
the  Latin  cufculium ,  which  is  the  kokkQ~  of  the  Greeks,  or 
fcarlet  grain. 

The  fame  colour,  in  the  coats  of  noblemen,  is,  by  fome, 
called  ruby  ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  mars  :  but  this 
is  no  Handing  practice.  See  Metal,  Blazon,  is’c. 
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In  engraving,  gules  is  expreffed  by  perpendicular  ftrokes  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  efcutcheon  to  the  bottom  :  it  is  alfo  mar¬ 
ked  with  the  letter  G. 

This  colour  is  reputed  a  fymbol  of  charity,  valour,  hardinefs, 
generofity  ;  and  reprefents  blood-colour,  cinnabar,  and  true 
fcarlet.  It  is  the  firfl:  of  all  colours  ufed  in  armoury  ;  and  is 
of  that  account,  that  anciently  it  was  prohibited  any  perfon 
to  wear  gules  in  his  coat  armour,  unlefs  he  were  a  prince,  or 
had  permiffion  from  the  prince. 

Spelman,  in  his  Afpilogia ,  fays  this  colour  was  particularly  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  before  by  the  Trojans  ; 
and  that  they  painted  the  bodies  of  their  gods,  and  of  their 
generals  that  triumphed,  with  vermilion. —  Under  the  con- 
fuls,  the  Roman  foldiers  wore  red  ;  whence  they  were  deno¬ 
minated  Ruffati.  Joan,  de  Bado  aureo  adds,  that  the  red  dye, 
which  the  Greeks  call  phcenician ,  and  we  fcarlet,  was  firfl: 
ufed  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  feeing  the  blood  iffue  from 
wounds  in  fight. 

In  effeCI,  gules  has  always  been  efteemed  an  imperial  colour  ; 
the  emperors  were  cloathed,  fliod,  and  had  their  apartments 
furniftied  with  red  :  their  edidls,  difpatches,  fignatures,  and 
feals,  were  of  red  ink,  and  red  wax  ;  whence  the  name  ru¬ 
brics.  See  Red,  Scarlet,  and  Rubric. 

GULP  ;  fee  the  article  Gulph. 

GULLET  ;  fee  the  article  Oesophagus. 

GULPH*,  or  Gulf,  in  geography,  an  arm  or  part  of  the 
ocean,  running  up  within  the  land. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe ,  and  that  from  the 
Italian  golfo,  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some  deduce  thefe 
further  from  the  Greek  xo KtsQt  S  which  Guichart  again  derives 
from  the  Hebrew  gob;  du  Cange  derives  them  from 

the  barbarous  Latin  gulfum,  or  gulfus ,  which  fignify  the  fame 
thing. 

Such  is  the  gulph  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  Adriatic  fea  j  the 
gulph  of  Lyons,  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  or  Florida,  iAc.  See 
Ocean. 

A  gulph  is  flritftly  diftinguiftied  from  a  fea ,  in  that  the  latter 
is  larger  ;  fee  Sea.  From  a  bay ,  or  finus,  it  is  again  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  being  greater  than  the  fame.  See  Bay. 

Some  will  have  it  efl'ential  to  a  gulph ,  to  run  into  the  land 
through  a  {freight  or  narrow  paffage.  See  St r eight. 

The  fea  is  always  moft  dangerous  near  gulph  s,  by  reafon  of 
the  currents  being  penned  up  by  the  fhores. 

GUM,  Gummi,  a  vegetable  juice  exfuding  through  the  pores 
of  certain  plants,  and  there  hardening  into  a  tenacious  tran- 
fparent  mafs.  See  Plant. 

Gum  is  properly  one  of  the  juices  of  the  bark  :  it  is  drawn 
thence  by  the  fun’s  warmth,  in  form  of  a  glutinous  humour  $ 
and  by  the  fame  caufe  is  afterwards  infpiffated,  concodted,  and 
rendered  tenacious. 

The  chymical  character  of  gums ,  whereby  they  are  diftin¬ 
guiftied  from  ref  ns,  and  other  vegetable  juices,  is,  that  they 
are  diffoluble  in  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  inflammable  by 
fire.  But  this  character,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  excludes  a  great 
part  of  thofe  commonly  called  gums.  See  Menstruum, 
Water,  and  Fire. 

In  the  general  gums  are  more  vifeid,  and  lefs  friable,  and 
generally  diffoluble  in  any  aqueous  menftruum  ;  whereas  refins 
are  more  fulphurous,  and  require  a  fpirituous,  or  oily  diffol- 
vent.  Boerhaave  confiders  a  gum  as  a  fort  of  faponaceous  fat ; 
which  befide  its  oily  principle  in  common  with  a  refin,  has 
fome  other  ingredient  that  renders  it  mifcible  with  water.  See 
Resin. 

Gums  are  different,  according  to  the  different  trees,  roots  &c. 
they  ouze  from. — Some  authors  diftinguifh  them  into  aqueous 
and  refinous  gums  :  the  firff,  thofe  diffoluble  in  water  wine* 
and  the  like  fluids  ;  the  fecond,  thofe  only  diffoluble  in  oil.— - 
To  thefe  two  fome  add  a  third  anomalous  kind,  viz.  thofe 
foluble  with  much  difficulty,  either  in  water  or  oil. 

Among  the  clafs  of  gums  are  ufually  ranked,  gum  anime 
arabic,  gutta,  adraganth,  ammoniac,  affa  foetida,  bdellium* 
balm,  benzoin,  camphor,  copal,  elemy,  frankincenfe,  eu- 
phorbium,  galbanum,  lacca,  manna,  myrrh,  olibanum  fa- 
gapenum,  fanguis  draconis,  farcocolla,  flaefe,  ftorax,  taca- 
mahaca,  turpentine.  See  each  deferibed  under  its* proper 
article. 

Theophraftus  fpeaks  of  a  way  of  multiplying  plants,  perform¬ 
ed  per  lachrymas,  by  means  of  the  gum  or  refin :  but  Agri¬ 
cola  takes  this  to  be  only  pra&icable  where  there  are  feeds  in 
gum. 

Gum  anime ,  is  a  refinous  juice  ouzing  from  a  tree  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  called  courbari ,  growing  in  divers  parts  of  America. 
This  Gum  is  very  hard  and  tranfparent,  of  an  agreeable  fmelf 
not  unlike  amber  :  it  neither  diffolves  in  water  nor  oil,  and 
confequently  is  not  properly  accounted  a  gum.  In  lieu  of  this, 
they  frequently  fubftitute  copal. 

Gum  -arabic,  called  alfo  Thebaic ,  Saracenaic,  Baby  Ionic,  and 
Acanthine ,  from  the  places,  or  the  tree,  which  produce  it,  is 
the  juice  of  a  little  tree  growing  in  Egypt,  of  the  Caffia  kind, 
called  in  Latin  Acacia  vera.  It  is  very  tranfparent,  glutinous 
upon  the  tongue,  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  twifted  fome- 
what  in  manner  of  a  worm. 

It  is  efteemed  good  to  incraffate,  to  flop  the  pores,  blunt  the 

points 
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poilits  oF  too  pungent  medicines,  and  temper*  the  acrimony  of 
the  trachea  in  coughs^  & c. 

Gum -gutta,  or  gutta-gamba,  or  ghitta  getnott,  popularly  gam¬ 
boge,  is  a  refinous  gum  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
&C.  in  large  pieces  falhioned  not  unlike  faucidges,  hard,  brit¬ 
tle,  and  very  yellow. 

It  ouzes  from  incifions  made  in  a  kind  of  prickly  fhrub, 
which  climbs  up  the  neighbouring  trees.  It  purges  violently 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  is  particularly  ufed  in 
dropfies)  the  itch,  &c.  but  it  is  dangerous.— -It  lerves  alfo  to 
make  a  yellow  colour,  for  painting  in  miniature.  See  Mini¬ 
ature. 

Gum -fenega,  or  feneca ,  is  the  gum  ordinarily  fold  by  the  drug- 
gifts  for  gum-arabic,  which  it  refembles  very  nearly,  both  as 
to  form  and  virtue  :  it  is  either  white,  bordering  on  yellow, 
or  of  a  deep  amber  colour,  tranfparent,  &c.  It  ouzes  out  of 
a  prickly  (hrub  common  enough  in  Africa.  The  gum  is 
brought  to  us  from  Senegal,  whence  its  name. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  fruit-trees,  of 
the  ftone  kind,  as  peaches,  plumbs,  apricots,  cherries,  &c. 
See  Disease,  £3V. 

The  gum  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  arifing  from  a  corruption 
of  the  fap,  which  extravafates  and  hardens.  It  ufually  begins 
on  fome  naked  or  broken  part,  and  fpreads  itfelf  to  the  reft. 
To  avoid  its  fpreading,  M.  Quintinie  directs  to  cut  off”  the 
morbid  branch  two  or  three  Inches  below  the  part  affedled. 
This  gum  is  no  more  than  a  thick,  diftempered,  vifcid  juice, 
which  not  being  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the 
body  pf  the  tree,  to  feed  and  fupply  them,  is  obliged,  by 
the  protrufion  of  other  fucceeding  juice,  to  burft  its  veftels, 
which  lie  between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  to  ouze  out  upon 
the  bark. 

When  the  diftemper  furrounds  the  branch,  it  admits  of  no  re¬ 
medy  :  when  it  is  only  on  one  fide  of  a  bough,  the  gum  muft 
be  taken  off  to  the  quick  of  it,  fome  cow-dung  clapped  on 
the  wound,  and  covered  over  with  a  linnen  cloth,  and  tied 
down.— 

Gum -water  ;  fee  the  article  Water. 

Gummi-«/m,  Gummo -refna,  or  Gum -rofn^  is  a  harden¬ 
ed  juice  of  a  middle  nature  between  a  gum  and  a  refin, 
being  both  diffoluble  in  aqueous  menftruums  like  a  gum  ; 
and  in  oleaginous  ones  like  a  refin.-—  Such  are  maftic,  cam¬ 
phor,  ftorax,  &c. 

Some  naturalifts  make  a  clafs  of  irregular  gummo  refine ,  being 
fuch  as  diffolve,  though  with  difficulty,  and  not  perfectly, 
both  in  aqueous  and  oleaginous  liquors  as  bdellium,  myrrh, 
Gf c. 

GUN,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence,  which  forcibly  dif- 
charges  a  ball,  fhot,  or  other  offenfive  matter,  through  a 
cylindrical  barrel,  by  means  of  gun-powder.  See  Gun-pow¬ 
der,  Fire  -arm.  Bullet,  CSV. 

Gun  is  a  general  name,  under  which  are  included  divers,  or 
even  moft  fpecies  of  fire-arms. —  They  may  be  divided  into 
great  and  fmall. 

Great  Guns,  called  by  the  general  name  cannon,  make  what 
we  alfo  call  ordnance ,  or  artillery  ;  under  which  come  the 
feveral  forts  of  cannon,  as  cannon-royal,  demi-cannon,  &c. 
culverins,  demi-culverins,  fakers,  minions,  falcons,  &c.  See 
Ordnance  ;  fee  alfo  Cannon,  Culverin,  &c. 

Small  Guns  include  muskets,  musketoons,  carabines,  blunder- 
buffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c.  See  Carabine,  Musket, 
Fowling-Piece,  &c. 

Piftols  and  mortars  are  almoft  the  only  kinds  of  regular  Wea¬ 
pons  charged  with  Gunpowder,  that  are  excepted  from  the 
Denomination  of  Guns.  See  Mortar  and  Pistol. 

.  For  the  hiftory  and  invention  of  guns ,  fee  Cannon,  and 
Gunpowder. 

For  the  ufe  and  Application  of  guns ,  fee  Gunnery. 

Bed  of  a  Gun,  r  Bed. 

Carriage  of  a  Gun,  (  p  )  Carriage. 

Chafe  Guns,  f  J  Chase  guns . 

Chafe  of  a  Gun,  J  L  Chase. 

GUNNERS,  officers  of  the  tower,  and  other  garrifons, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  manage  and  look  after  the  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  lines,  and  batteries,  which  are  all  fixed  and 
ready  with  cartouches  and  ball,  for  fervice,  on  the  fhorteft 
warning. 

One  or  more  of  them  are  on  duty  day  and  night ;  they  carry 
a  field  ftafF,  and  a  large  powder  horn  in  a  firing  over  the  left 
(boulder  :  in  which  equipage  they  march  by  the  Guns.  .  See 
Ordnance  and  Tower. 

Mafier  Gunner  of  England ,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  teach 
and  inftrudt  all  fuch  as  defire  to  learn  the  art  of  gunnery, 
and  to  adminifter  to  every  fcholar  an  oath  ;  which,  befide  the 
duty  of  allegiance,  obliges  him  not  to  ferve  any  foreign  prince 
or  ftate  without  leave  ;  nor  to  teach  the  art  of  gunnery  to 
any,  but  fuch  as  have  taken  the  faid  oath ;  and  to  certify  to 
the  mafter  ot  the  ordnance,  the  fufficiency  of  any  perfon 
recommended  to  be  one  of  his  majefty’s  gunners. 

The  gunner ,  Sir  J.  Moor  obferves,  fhould  know  his  pieces, 
and  their  names,  which  are  taken  from  the  Height  of  the 
bore,  the  names  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
how  to  tertiate  his  gun,  and  how  to  difpart  it  bV.  See 
Ordnance,  Tertiate,  and  Gunnery. 
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Gunners  level-,  lee  the  afticle  Level* 

GUNNERY,  the  Art  of  (hooting  with  guns  and  mortars, 
i.  e.  of  charging,  direfling,  and  exploding  thofe  fire-arms  to 
the  beft  advantage.-^-See  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  16.  fee  alfo  Gun 
and  Mortar. 

Gunnery  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  military 
art,  and  fometimes  of  pyrotechny.  See  War,  and  Pyro- 
techny. 

To  the  art  of  gunnery  belongs  the  knowledge  of  the  force, 
and  effefl  of  gun-powder,  the  dimenfions  of  pieces,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  powder  and  ball  they  carry ;  with  the 
methods  of  managing,  charging,  pointing,  fpunging,  &c. 
See  Gun-powder,  Charge,  Pointing,  Spunge, 
&c. 

Some  parts  of  gunnery  are  brought  under  mathematical  con- 
fideration,  which,  among  mathematicians  are  called  abfo- 
lutely  by  the  name  gunnery,  viz.  the  method  of  elevating  or 
raifing  the  piece  to  any  given  angle,  and  of  computing  its 
range  ;  or  of  raifing  and  direfling  it  fo,  as  it  may  hit  a  mark  » 
or  objefl  propofed.  See  Projectile. 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  this  Part  of  gunnery ,  are  the 
callipers,  or  gunners  compaffes,  quadrant,  and  level ;  the 
methods  of  applying  which  fee  under  the  articles  Caliber, 
Level,  and  Quadrant. 

The  line  or  path  in  which  the  bullet  flies,  whatever  di- 
reflion  or  elevation  the  piece  is  in,  is  found  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  all  other  projefliles,  viz.  a  parabola.  See  Pa¬ 
rabola. 

Hence,  the  particular  laws  obferved  in  the  motion  or  flight 
of  the  ball,  its  velocity,  extent,  &c.  with  the  rules  for 
hitting  objefls,  are  delivered  under  the  article  Projec¬ 
tile. 

Maltus,  an  Englifti  engineer,  is  mentioned  as  the  perfon  who 
firft  taught  any  regular  ufe  of  mortars,  in  the  year  1634; 
but  all  his  knowledge  was  experimental  and  tentative  ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  curve  the  (hot  deferibes  in  its  paffage, 
nor  of  the  difference  of  range  at  different  elevations.  And 
moft  of  the  gunners  and  engineers  employed  about  batteries, 

£5 >c.  to  this  day  go  by  no  better  rules  ;  if  the  range  does  not 
hit  right,  they  raife  or  lower  the  piece,  till  they  bring  it  to  a 
truth :  and  yet  there  are  certain  rules,  founded  on  geometry, 
for  all  thefe  things  :  moft  of  which  we  owe  to  Gallileo,  engi¬ 
neer  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  his  difciple  Torri- 
cellius. 

A  ball  or  bomb  going  out  of  a  piece,  we  find,  never  proceeds- 
in  a  ftreight  line  towards  the  place  it  is  levelled  at,  but  begins- 
to  rife  from  its  line  of  direflion  the  moment  it  is  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.— This  fome  account  for  thus  :  the  grains 
of  powder  nigheft  the  breech,  taking  fire  firft,  prefs  for¬ 
ward,  by  their  precipitated  motion,  not  only  the  ball,  but 
likewife  thofe  grains  which  follow  the  ball  along  the  bottom 
of  the  piece  ;  where  fucceffively  taking  fire,  they  ftrike,  as  it 
were,  the  ball  underneath,  which  becaufe  of  a  neceffary 
vent,  has  not  the  fame  diameter  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  : 
and  fo  infenfibly  raife  the  ball  towards  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  piece,  againft  which  it  fo  rubs  in  going  out, 
that  pieces  very  much  ufed,  and  whofe  metal  is  foft,  are  ob¬ 
ferved  to  have  a  confiderable  canal  there,  gradually  dug  by 
the  fridlion  of  balls.  Thus  the  ball  going  from  the  cannon, 
as  from  the  point  of  the  parabola  E,  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  16. 
raifes  itfelf,  in  its  progrefs,  to  the  vertex  G  after  which  it 
defeends  by  a  mixed  motion. 

Ranges  made  from  the  elevation  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  the 
greateft  :  and  thofe  made  from  elevations  equally  diftant  from 
forty-five  degrees  are  equal ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  cannon,  or  a 
mortar,  levelled  to  the  fortieth  degree,  will  throw  a  ball,  or 
bomb,  the  fame  diftance,  as  when  they  are  elevated  to  the 
fiftieth  degree,  and  as  many  at  thirty  as  fixty,  and  fo  of 
others. 

It  has  been  (hewn,  that  to  find  the  different  ranges  of  a  piece 
of  artillery  in  all  elevations,  we  muft,  1.  Make  a  very  exadt 
experiment  by  firing  off  a  piece  of  cannon,  or  mortar,  at  an 
angle  well  known,  and  meafuring  the  range  made,  with  all 
the  exactnefs  poffible  $  for  by  ©ne  experiment  well  made,  we 
may  come  at  the  knowledge  of  all  others,  in  the  following 
manner. 

To  find  a  range  of  a  piece,  at  any  other  elevation  required, 
fay,  as  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  under  which  the  Experi¬ 
ment  is  made  :  is  to  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  of  any  eleva-* 
tion  propofed  : :  fo  is  the  range  known  by  the  experiment ; 
to  the  other  required. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  compofition  of  falt-petre,  fulphur,  and 
charcoal  mixed  together,  and  ufually  granulated  -,  which 
eafily  takes  fire,  and  rarifies  or  expands  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  by  means  of  its  elaftic  force.  See  Elasticity, 
Rarefaction,  &V. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  adlion,  and  effedl  of  guns, 
ordnance,  6V.  fo  that  the  modern  military  art,  fortification 
&c.  depend  wholly  thereon.  See  Gun,  Ordnance, 
Fortification,  &c. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  aferibed,  by  Polydore  Virgil, 
to  a  chymift,  who  having  accidentally  put  fome  of  this  com¬ 
pofition  in  a  mortar,  and  covered  it  with  a  ftone  j  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  fire,  and  blew  up  the  done. 


Thevct 
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Thevct  fays,  the  perfon  here  fpoke  of,  was  a  monk  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  named  Conftantine  Anelzen  :  but  Belleforet  and 
other  authors,  with  more  probability,  hold  it  to  be  Barthol- 
dus  Schwartz,  or  the  black  :  at  leaft  it  is  affirmed,  he  firft 
taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1380, 
during  the  war  with  the  Genoefe  ;  and  that  it  was  firft  im- 
ployed  in  a  place  antiently  called  Foffa  Clodia ,  now  Chioggia , 
againft  Laurence  de  Medicis  ;  and  that  all  Italy  made  com¬ 
plaints  againft  it,  as  a  manifeft  contravention  of  fair  war¬ 
fare. 

But  what  contradidls  this  account,  and  (hews  gunpowder  of 
an  older  aera,  is,  that  Peter  Mexia,  in  his  Various  Readings ,- 
mentions,  that  the  Moors  being  befieged  in  1343,  by  Alphon- 
fus  XL  king  of  Caftile,  difeharged  a  fort  of  iron  mortars 
upon  them,  which  made  a  noife  like  thunder :  which  is 
feconded  by  what  Don  Pedro,  bilhop  of  Leon,  relates  in  his 
chronicle  of  king  Alphonfus,  who  reduced  Toledo,  viz.  that 
in  a  fea  combat  between  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  the  Moorilh 
king  of  Seville,  above  four  hundred  years  ago,  thofe  of  Tunis 
had  certain  iron  tuns  or  barrels,  wherewith  they  threw  thun¬ 
der-bolts  of  fire. 

Du  Cange  adds,  that  there  is  mention  made  of  gunpowder  in 
the  regifters  of  the  chambers  of  accounts  in  France  as  early 
as  the  year  1338.  See  Cannon. 

To  fay  no  more,  it  appears  that  our  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  gun¬ 
powder  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Schwartz  was  born  : 
that  excellent  fryar  mentions  the  compofition  in  exprefs  terms, 
in  his  treatife  de  Nullitate  Magics,  publifhed  at  Oxford  in 
1^216.  “  You  may  raife  thunder  and  lightning  at  pleafure, 

fays  he,  by  only  taking  fulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal, 
which  fingly  have  no  effedt,  but  mixed  together,  and  con¬ 
fined  in  a  clofe  place,  caufe  a  noife  and  explofion  greater 
,  than  that  of  a  clap  of  thunder.” 

Preparation  of  Gunpowder — There  are  divers  compofitions 
of  gunpowder ,  with  refpedl  to  the  proportions  of  the  three 
ingredients,  to  be  met  withal  in  pyrotechnical  writers :  but 
the  procefs  is  much  the  fame  in  all. 

The  fulphur  and  falt-petre  being  purified,  and  reduced  to 
powder,  are  put,  with  the  charcoal  duft,  in  a  mortar,  moi- 
ftened  with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  like,  and  pounded 
twenty-four  hours  together :  taking  care  to  wet  the  mafs 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  :  laftly,  fquee- 
zing  it  through  a  fieve,  it  is  formed  into  little  grains,  or 
globules  ;  which  being  dried,  the  powder  is  compleat ;  and 
.  the  leaft  fpark  being  ftruck  thereon  from  a  fteel  and  flint,  the 
.  whole  will  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  burft  out  with  ex¬ 
treme  violence. 

The  effedt  is  not  hard  to  account  for :  the  charcoal  part  of 
the,  grain  whereon  the  fpark  falls,  catching  fire  like  tinder, 
the  fulphur  and  nitre  are  readily  melted,  qpd  the  former  alfo 
.  breaks  into  flame  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  contiguous  grains 
undergo  the  fame  fate.  Now  it  is  known  that  falt-petre, 
when  ignited,  rarefies  to  a  prodigious  degree.  See  Salt- 
•  petRe,  and  Rarefaction. 

..  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  reafons  thus  oh  the  point :  the  charcoal  and 
fulphur  in  gunpowder ,  eafily  take  fire,  and  kindle  the  nitre  ; 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre  being  thereby  rarefied  into  vapour, 
jufhes  out  with  an  explofion  much  after  the  manner  that  the 
vapour  of  water  rufhes  out  of  an  aeolipile  ;  the  fulphur  alfo 
being  volatile,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  augments  the 
explofion  :  add  that  the  acid  vapour  of  the  fulphur,  namely, 
that  which  diftils  under  a  bell  into  oil  of  fulphur,  entring  vio¬ 
lently  into  the  fixt  body  of  the  nitre,  lets'  loofe  the  fpirit  of 
the  nitre,  and  excites  a  greater  fermentation,  whereby  the 
beat  is  farther  augmented,  and  the  fixt  body  of  the  nitre 
is  alfo  rarefied  into  fume,  and  the  explofion  thereby  made 
more  vehement  and  quick. 

For  if  fait  of  tartar  be  mixed  with  gunpowder ,  and  that  mix¬ 
ture  be  warmed  till  it  takes  fire,  the  explofion  will  be  more 
violent  and  quick  than  that  of  gunpowder  alone,  which  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  any  other  caufe  than  the  adfion  of  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  gunpowder  upon  ,the  fait  of  tartar,  whereby  that 
fait  is  rarefied.  See  Pulvis  Fulminans. 

The  explofion  of  gunpowder  arifes,  therefore,  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  adtion  whereby  all  the  mixture  being  quickly  and  vehe¬ 
mently  heated,  is  rarefied  and  converted  into  fume  and  va¬ 
pour  ;  which  vapour,  by  the  violence  of  that  adtion,  be¬ 
coming  fo  hot  as  to  Ihine,  appears  in  the  form  of  flame.  See 
FlRE. 

M.  de  la  Hire  aferibes  all  the  force  and  effedf  of  gunpowder , 
to  the  fpring  or  elafticity  of  the  air  inclofed  in  the  feveral 
grains  thereof,  and  in  the  intervals  or  fpaces  between  the 
grains  ;  the  powder  being  kindled,  fets  the  fprings  of  fo  many 
little  parcels  of  air  a  playing,  and  dilates  them  all  at  once  ; 
whence  the  effedl ;  the  powder  itfelf  only  ferving  to  light  a 
fire  which  may  put  the  air  in  adfion  ;  after  which  the  whole 
is  done  by  the  air  alone.  See  Air. 

Gunpowder  is  a  commodity  of  fuch  confequence,  both  in  re- 
fpedf  of  fpeculation,  of  war,  and  of  commerce;  (the  confump- 
tion  thereof  being  incredible)  that  it  will  deferve  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  detail. — To  make  gunpowder  duly,  then,  regard  is  to 
be  had,  that  the  falt-petre  be  pure,  and  in  fine  large  cryftals 
or  fhootings  :  otherwife,  it  is  to  be  purified,  by  taking  away 
its  fixt  or  common  fait,  and  earthy  parts,  thus ;  diflolye  ten 
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pounds  of  nitre,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fair  water,  fettle, 
filtrate,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  glazed  veflel,  to  the  diminution 
of  half,  or  till  a  pellicle  appear  on  it :  the  veflel  may  then  ber 
taken  off  from  the  fire,  and  fet  in  a  cellar ;  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  cfyftals  will  fhoot,  which  feparate  from  the  liquor  ; 
and  after  the  like  manner  may  the  liquor  be  cryftalliked  fe- 
veral  times,  til!  all  the  fait  be  drawn  forth  :  this  done,  put  it 
into  a  kettle,  and  that  on  a  furnace  with  a  moderate  fire, 
which  gradually  inerfeafe  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  evaporate, 
lofe  its  humidity,  and  grow  very  white  :  it  muft  be  kept  con¬ 
tinually  ftirring  with  a  ladle,  for  fear  it  fhould  return  to  its 
former  figufe,  whereby  its  greafinefs  will  be  taken  away  ; 
after  that,  fo  much  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  kettle  as 
will  cover  the  Ritre  ;  and  when  it  is  diflolved  and  reduced  to 
the  confiftency  of  a  thick  liquor,  it  muft  be  ftirred  with  a 
ladle,  without  intermiffion,  till  all  the  moifture  is  again  eva¬ 
porated,  and  it  be  reduced  to  a  dry  ahd  white  meal. 

F he  like  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  fulphur,  chufing  that 
which  is  in  huge  lumps,  clear,  and  perfectly  yellow ;  not  very 
hard,  nor  compadt,  but  porous ;  nor  yet  too  much  ftiining  ; 
and  if,  when  fet  on  the  fire,  it  freely  burns  away  all,  leaving 
little  or  no  refident  matter,  it  is  a  fign  of  its  goodnefs  :  fa 
likewife  if  it  be  preffed  between  two  iron  plates  that  are  hot 
enough  to  make  it  run,  and  in  the  running  appear  yellow, 
and  that  which  remains  of  a  reddilh  colour,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofe.— But  in  cafe  the  fame  be  foul 
and  impure,  it  may  be  purified  in  this  manner ;  melt  tire  ful¬ 
phur  in  a  large  iron  ladle,  or  pot,  over  a  very  gentle  coal  fire, 
well  kindled,  but  not  flaming  ;  then  feum  off  all  that  rifes 
on  the  top,  and  fwims  upon  the  fulphur  ;  take  it  prefently 
after  from  the  fire,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  double  firinen  cloth, 
letting  it  pals  at  leifure  ;  fo  will  it  be  pufe,  the  grofs  filthy 
matter  remaining  behind  in  the  cloth. 

For  the  charcoal,  the  third  ingredient,  fuch  fhould  be 
chofen  as  is  large,  clear,  free  from  knots.  Well  burnt,  and 
cleaving. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  powder,  viz.  chnnon  powder ,  muf- 
ket  powder ,  and  pijiol  powder  ;  of  each  of  thefe  again  there 
are  two  forts,  a  Jlronger,  and  a  weaker  ;  all  which  differences 
arife  only  from  the  various  proportions. 

The  proportions  are  thus  :  in  the  ftronger  cannon  powder ,  to 
every  hundred  pounds  of  falt-petre,  twenty-five  pounds  of  ful¬ 
phur  are  generally  allowed,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal  ;  and  in  the  weaker  cannon  powder ,  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  falt-petre,  twenty  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  twenty- 
four  of  charcoal.  As  for  the  ftronger  musket  powder ,  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  falt-petre  require  eighteen  pounds  of  fulphur 
and  twenty  of  charcoal  ;  and  in  the  weaker  there  go  to  art 
hundred  pounds  of  falt-petre,  fifteen  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen 
of  charcoal.  In  the  ftronger  pijiol  powder ,  an  hundred  pounds 
of  falt-petre  require  twelve  of  fulphur,  and  fifteen  of  coal; 
whereas  the  weaker  has  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt-petre,  only 
ten  of  fulphur,  but  eighteen  of  charcoal. 

Other  authors  preferibe  other  proportions  :  Semienowitz,  for 
mortars,  diredts  an  hundred  pounds  of  lalt-petre,  twenty-five 
of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of  charcoal :  for  great  guns,  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  falt-petre,  fifteen  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  of 
charcoal  :  for  muskets  and  piftols,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre,  eight  of  fulphur,  and  ten  of  charcoal. 

Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  falt-petre  to 
three  ounces  of  charcoal ;  and  two,  or  two  and  a  quartet  of 
fulphur :  than  which,  he  affirms,  ho  gunpowder  can  poffibly 
be  ftronger. 

He  adds^  that  the  ufual  pra&ice  of  making  the  gunpowder 
weaker  for  mortars,  than  guns,  as  in  the  example  above  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  needJefly 
much  greater  :  for,  whereas,  to  load  a  large  mortar  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  load  it  ten  times,  tWo  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  he 
Ihews,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  effedl  would  be  had  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  the  ftrong  powder.  * 

As  to  the  procefs  of  making  the  Gunpowder.— All  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  firft  to  be  finely  powdered,  then  moiftened  with 
fair  water,  or  vinegar,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  water  and 
fpirit  of  wine  mixed  together,  or  urine,  which  is  ufual  •  af¬ 
terwards  all  muft  be  well  beat  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours  at  leaft,  and  then  granulated  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  a  fieve  is  to  be  prepared  with  a  bottom  of  thickparch 
ment  made  full  of  round  holes,  and  the  former  beaten  mafs 
moiftened  before-hand  with  twenty  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine 
twelve  of  fpirit  of  wine  vinegar,  thirteen  of  fpirit  of  nitre’ 
two  of  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  and  one  ounce  of  camphire 
diflolved  in  fpirit  of  wine :  and  let  all  thefe  be  mingled  to 
gether.  Otherwife,  take  forty  ounces  of  brandy,  and' one  of 
camphire,  and  let  them  be  mixed  and  diflolved  for  the  faid 
purpofe  :  when  the  whole  compound  is  made  up  into  balls  as 
big  as  eggs  put  them  into  the  fieve,  and  with  them  a  wooden 
ball ;  which  move  up  and  down  about  the  fieve,  fo  that  it 
may  break  the  balls  of  powder,  and  make’  it  pafs  through  the 
little  holes  in  corns.  b 

bor  greater  quantities,  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by  means 
of  which,  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one  day,  than  a 
man  can  dp  in  an  hundred.  See  Mill, 
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Gunpowder  may  alfo  be  made  of  feveral  colours*  but  the  black 
is  the  raoft  ferviceable  of  any; 

To  make  white  powder  proceed  thus . — Take  ten  pounds  of  falt- 
petre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  two  of  the  faw-duft  of  elder,  or 
the  like  wood,  powdered  fine  ;  mix  them  together,  and  ufe 
the  former  method.— Or  thus,  with  ten  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  fulphur  dried  and  finely  powdered,  mix 
two  pounds  of  faw-duft,  &ct  or,  inftead  of  that,  rotten 
wood  dried  and  powdered,  with  two  pounds  and  three  ounces 
of  fait  of  tartar  ;  whereof  make  powder  to  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  ain 

It  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  making  pijlol  powder ,  if  you 
would  have  it  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  ftirred  up  feveral  times 
while  in  the  mortar,  and  moiftened  with  water  diftilled  from 
orange  or  lemon  peels  in  an  alembic,  and  then  beaten  for 
twenty  hours,  as  aforefaid. 

Corn  powder  is  of  fo  much  greater  force  than  when  in  duft  or 
meal,  that  it  is  concluded,  the  larger  grains  are  ftrono-er  than 
the  fmaller  :  for  which  reafon,  cannon  powder  is  granulated 
larger  than  other  powders ;  and  therefore  powder  in  loading 
Ihould  not  be  beat  home  into  the  piece,  fo  as  to  bfuife  the 
grains.  There  are  three  ways  to  prove  the  goodnefs  of  gun¬ 
powder.  I.  By  fight  *  for  if  it  be  too  black,  it  is  too  moift, 
or  has  too  much  charcoal  in  it ;  fo  alfo  if  rubbed  upon  white 
paper,  it  blackens  it  more  than  good  powder  does  :  but  if  it 
be  a  kind  of  azure  colour,  fomewhat  inclining  to  red,  it  is 
a  fign  of  good  powder.  2.  By  touching  :  for  if  in  crufhing 
it  with  your  fingers  ends,  the  grains  break  eafily  and  turn  in¬ 
to  duft,  without  feeling  hard,  it  has  too  much  coal  in  it ;  or 
if,  in  prefting  under  your  fingers  upon  a  fmooth  hard  board, 
fome  grains  feel  harder  than  the  reft,  or,  as  it  were,  dent 
your  fingers  ends,  the  fulphur  is  not  well  mixed  with  the’nitre 
and  the  powder  is  naught.  3.  By  burning,  wherein  little 
heaps  of  powder  are  laid  upon  white  paper  three  inches  or 
more  afunder,  and  one  of  them  fired  ;  which,  if  it  only  fires 
all  away,  and  that  fuddenly,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  with¬ 
out  firing  the  reft,,  and  make  a  ftnall  thundering  noife,  and  a 
white  fmoke  rifes  in  the  air  almoft  like  a  circle,  the  powder 
is  good  ;  if  it  leaves  black  marks,  it  has  too  much  coal,  or 
is  not  well  burnt :  if  it  leaves  a  greafinefs,  the  fulphur  or  nitre 
are  not  well  cleanfed  or  ordered.  Again,  if  two  or  three 
corns  be  laid  on  paper  an  inch  diftant,  and  fire  be  put  to  one 
of  them,  and  they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  no  fign  behind, 
but  a  white  fmoaky  colour  in  the  place,  and  the  paper  not 
touched,  the  powder  is  good.  So  alfo  if  fired  in  a  man’s  hand, 
and  it  burns  not:  but  if  black  knots  appear,  which  burn 
downwards  in  the  place  where  proof  was  made,  after  firing, 
it  is  not  ftrong  enough*  but  wants  nitre. 

To  recover  damaged  powder ,  the  method  of  the  powder  mer¬ 
chants  is  to  put  part  of  the  powder  on  a  failcloth,  to  which 
they  add  an  equal  weight  of  what  is  really  good  ;  and  with 
a  fhovel  mingle  it  well  together,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel 
it  up,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place. 

Others  again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  reftore  it  by  moiftening  it 
with  vinegar,  water,  urine,  or  brandy  ;  then  they  beat  it 
fine,  fearce  it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder ,  add  an  ounce, 
an  ounce  and  half,  or  two  ounces  (according  as  it  is  decayed) 
of  melted  falt-petre ;  afterwards  thefe  ingredients  are  to  be 
moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  difcerned 
m  the  compofition  ;  which  may  be  known  by  cutting  the 
mafs,  and  then  they  granulate  as  aforefaid.  S 

In  cafe  the  powder  be  in  a  manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way 
is  to  extra#  the  falt-petre  with  water,  according  to  the  ufual 
manner,  by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftallizing  ; 
and  then  with  frefti  fulphur  and  charcoal,  to  make  it  up 
a-new  again. 

GUN-SHOT  wounds  ;  fee  the  article  Wound. 

GUNTER  S-LINE,  called  alfo  line,  of  lines ,  and  line  of  num¬ 
bers,  is  a  graduated  line  ufually  placed  on  fcales,  rules,  fee- 
tors,  &c.  See  Scale,  Rule,  &c. 

This  line  is  only  the  logarithms  transferred  upon  a  ruler,  from 
the  tables,  fo  as  to  anfwer  much  the  lame  purpofes,  inftru- 
mentally,  as  the  logarithms  themlelves  do  arithmetically. --- 
What  the  logarithms  do  by  addition  and  fubtradion,  is  done 
m  this  line  by  turning  a  pair  of  compafies  this  way  and  that, 
oee  Logarithm. 

This  line  has  been  contrived  various  ways,  for  the  advantage 
of  having  it  as  long  as  poflible.— As,  firft,  on  the  two-foot 
ruler,  contrived  by  Edmund  Gunter,  and  called  Gunter's 
Jcale  ;  whence  alfo  the  line  itfelf  took  its  popular  denomi¬ 
nation  Gunters  line.  See  Gun  t  e  k’s  feale. 

ter  this,  Wingate  doubled  the  line,  or  laid  it  together,  fo 

eithef  W°rk  r'Sht  on>  or  a-crofs.  Then  it  was 
projefted  in  a  circle,  by  Oughtred,  and  made  to  Aide  by  the 
fame^  author :  and  laftly,  proved  in  a  kind  of  fpiral,  by 

°Lu("in»  °r  Wiring  it,  is  much  the  fame  in  all ; 
except  that  in  Gunter’s  and  Wingate’s  way,  common  coml 
paffes  are  ufed  ,  m  Oughtred’s  and  Brown’s,  fiat  compafl'es, 
or  an  opening  mdex  ;  and  m  the  Aiding  rules,  no  compalfe 
at  all.  bee  Sliding-rule.  y  r 

Defcription  of  Gunter*,  line  The  line  is  ufually  divided 
into  an  hundred  parts,  whereof  every  tenth  is  numbered  be 
ginning  with  i  and  ending  with  io;  fo  that  if  the  firft  great 
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.divifion  1,  fignify  '6ne  tenth  of  any  whole  number  or  in¬ 
teger,  the  next,  2,  will  fignify  two  tenths ;  3  three  tenths, 
&c.  and  the  intermediate  divifions  fo  many  ioodth  parts  of 
the  fame  integer,  or  tenths  of  one  of  the  former  tenths.  For 
numbers  greater  than  10,  the  fub-divifions  muft  fignify  inte¬ 
gers,  and  the  greater  divifions  io  integers,  fo  that  the  whole 
line  will  exprefs  100  integers ;  and  if  you  would  have  it  ftill 
more*  then  the  fub-divifiofts  to  be  each  10  integers,  and  each 
great  divifions  100,  fo  that  the  whole  be  1000  ;  and  after  the 
fame  manner,  may  it  be  extended  to  10000,  by  making  each 
fubdivifion  100. 

A  whole  number ,  under  four  figures ,  being  given ,  to  find  the  point 
on  the^  line  of  numbers  that  reprefents  the  fame.— Look  for  the 
firft  figure  of  the  number  among  the  large  figured  divifions  ; 
this  leads  you  to  the  firft  figure  of  your  number.  For  the 
fecond,  count  fo  many  tenths  from  that  divifion  forwards,  as 
that  fecond  figure  amounts  to.  For  the  third  figure,  count 
from  the  laft  tenth  fo  many  centefms  as  the  third  figure  con¬ 
tains  :  and  fo  for  the  fourth  figure,  count  from  the  laft  cen- 
teftn  fo  many  thoufands  as  the  fourth  figure  has  units,  or  is 
in  value  ;  that  will  be  the  point  where  the  number  propound¬ 
ed  is,  on  the  line  of  numbers. 

For  an  example.  To  find  the  point  reprefenting  the  num¬ 
ber  1728,  for  IGOO  take  the  firft  grand  divifion  marked 
I  on  the  line ;  then  for  7  reckon  feven  tenths  forwards, 
this  is  700  ;  for  2,  reckon  two  Centefms  from  the  feventh 
tenth,  20  ;  and  for  8,  eftimate  the  following  centefm  to  be 
divided  into  10  parts,  if  it  be  not  exprefted,  which  in 
lines  of  ordinary  length  cannot  be  done  ;  and  8  of  that  fup- 
pofed  10  parts,  is  the  precife  point  for  1728,  the  num¬ 
ber  propofed  to  be  found  ;  and  the  like  of  any  other  num¬ 
ber. 

To  find  a  fra#ion,  confider  that  the  line  properly  only  ex- 
prefles  decimal  fradtions,  as  thus,  to,  or  rdo,  or-roTo,  and 
nearer  the  rule  cannot  well  come  than  as  one  inch  :  one 
tenth,  one  hundred,  or  one  thoufand  part  of  an  inch  :  fo  that 
for  other. fractions,  as  quarters,  half  quarters,  &c.  you  muft: 
either  eftimate  them  as  near  as  you  can  reafonably,  or  elfe 
reduce  them  into  decimals. 

^fe  °f  Gunter  s-line.  i°  Two  numbers  being  given,  to  find 
a  third  geometrically  proportional  to  them  ;  and  to  three  a  fourth 
number,  to  four  a  fifth,  &c. — Extend  the  compafl'es  on  the 
line  from  one  number  to  another  ;  then  that  extent  applied 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  you  would  either  increafe  or 
diminifh  the  number  from  either  of  the  numbers,  the  move- 
able  point  will  fall  on  the  third  proportional  number  re¬ 
quired.  Again,  the  fame  extent  applied  the  fame  way 

from  the  third,  will  give  a  fourth  *  and  from  the  fourth  a 
fifth,  &c. 

For  example :  let  the  two  numbers  2  and  4  be  propofed  to 
find  a  third  proportional,  &c.  to  them;  extend  the  com- 
paffes  on  the  firft  part  of  the  line  of  numbers,  from  2  to  4  ; 
which  done,  and  the  fame  extent  being  applied  upwards  from 
4,  the  moveable  point  will  fall  on  8,  the  third  proportional 
required  ;  and  from  8  it  will  reach  to  16,  the  fourth  pro¬ 
portional  ;  and  from  16  to  32,  the  fifth,  &c.  Contrariwife, 
lfyoli  would  diminifh,  as  from  4  to  2,  the  moveable  point 
will  fall  on  1,  and  from  1  to  '  ‘ 


.25,  &Y. 


to,  or  .5  ;  and  from  .5  to 


But,  generally,  in  this,  and  moft  other  works,  make  ufe  of 
the  fmall  divifions  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ;  that  you  may 
the  better  eftimate  the  fraaions  of  the  numbers  you  maker 

the  firft  TCh  youmifsin  fetting  the  compaffes  to 

f  ,  rC°n^  term5  fo  much  the  more  you  will  err  in 
the  fourth  |  therefore  the  middle  part  wifi  be  mo  ft  ufefuh 
For  example ;  as  8  to  n,  fo  is  12  to  16,  .jo,  if  you  ima¬ 
gine  one  integer  to  be  divided  but  into  to  pits,  as  they  are 
on  the  line  on  a  two  foot  rule  ^ 

2\°™  T?r  v  ng  giVet\  t0  be  ^iplied  by  another,  to  find 
the  product.— Extend  the  compafl’es  from  i  to  the  multipli- 
ca  or;  and  the  fame  extent  applied  the  fame  way  from  the 
multiplicand,,  will  make  the  moveable  point  fall  on  the  pro- 

du#  :  thus,  if  6  be  given  to  be  multiplied  by  5  ;  extending 
the  compafies  from  1  to  5,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from 
6  to  30,  the  produ#  fought. 

3°  <?”'  kpijmn  to  be  divided  by  another,  to  find  the  ouo- 

, ^/.-Extend  the  compafies  front  the  divifor,  e.  or.  2c  to  i 
and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  the  dividend  «  or  7?o’ 
to  the  quotient  30  ;  or  extend  the  compafl’es  from  the  divifo? 
to  the  dividend,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  the  fame  way 
from  1  to  the  quotient.  3 

4°  Three  numbers  being  given,  to  find  a  fourth  in  direbi  proportion. 

T™  tke  comPa^es  fr°m  the  firft  number,  fuppofe  7  to 
the  fecond  v.  g  14  :  that  done,  the  fame  extent  applied  the 

fame  way  from  the  third,  22,  will  reach  to  the  fourth  pro- 
portional  fought,  viz.  44.  r 

5°  Three  numbers  being  given,  to  find  a  fourth  in  inverfe  propor¬ 
tion.— -Extend  the  compafl'es  from  the  firft  of  the  given  num¬ 
bers,  fuppofe  60  to  the  fecond  of  the  fame  denomination. 
^  30;  if  that  diftance  be  applied  from  the  third  number 
backwards  5,  it  will  reach  to  the  fourth  number  fought,  2.c. 

6  Three  numbers  being  given,  to  find  a  fourth  in  duplicate  pro¬ 
portion.—  It  the  denominations  of  the  firft  and  fecond  terms  be 
fines,  extend  the  compafies  from  the  firft  term  to  the  fecond,. 

of 
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of  t;hc  fame  denomination:  this  done,  that  extent  being  ap¬ 
plied  twice  the  fame  way  from  the  third  term,  the  moveable 
point  will  fall  on  the  fourth  term  required.  E.  gr.  the  area 
ota  circle  whofe  diameter  is  14,  being  154,  what  will  the 
content  of  a  circle  be,  whofe  diameter  is  28  ;  applying  that 

C  famC  Way  from  J54  twice,  the  moveable  point 
^wil  fall  on  616,  the  fourth  proportional  or  area  fought. 

7  nur  J'nd  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  numbers.— 
k-irxv  tbe  ^'^ance  between  the  given  numbers,  the  point  of 
biiiection  will  fall  on  the  mean  proportional  fought.  Thus 
the  quotient  of  the  two  extremes  divided  by  one  another  ex¬ 
tremes  being  8  and  32,  the  middle  point  between  them  wil 
be  found  16. 

Hue  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines.  — 
1  riifcdt  the  fpace  between  the  two  given  extremes  ;  the  two 
points  of  trillion  will  give  the  two  means  required.-  Thus 

it  0  and  27  be  the  two  given  extremes,'  the  two  means  will 
be  found  12  and  18. 

<f  To  find  thefquare  root  of  any  number  under  TOOOOOO. —  The 
quare  root  of  a  number  is  always  a  mean  proportion  between 
I,  an  the  number  whofe  root  is  required  ;  yet  with  this  ge- 
f If ra  caut:ion>  ^at  if  the  figures  of  the  number  be  even, 

*• .  1S>  ,2’  10,  &c.  then  you  muft  look  for  the 

1  a  t  e  beginning  of  the  line,  and  the  number  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  or  radius,  and  the  root  in  the  firft  part  ;  or  rather 
rec  on  10  at  the  end  to  be  unity  ;  and  then  both  root  and 
quare  wi  fall  backwards  towards  the  middle  in  the  fecond 

k  °r  tbe  bne* —  ^  they  be  odd,  the  middle  r 

v  will  be  molt  convenient  to  be  counted  unity,  and  both  root 
n  quare  will  be  found  from  thence  forwards  towards  10. — 
V  n  this  principle  the  fquare  root  of  9  will  be  found  to  be  3  : 

f01  °f  64’  t0  be  8’ 

rp.  0  the  cube  root  of  any  number  under  IOOOOOOOOO. — 

1  he  cube  root  is  always  the  firft  of  two  mean  proportionals 

♦  rf-n  1  and  the  number  given»  and  therefore  to  be  found  by 
tnilecting  the  fpace  between  them.  Thus  the  cube  root  of 
1728  will  be  found  12  ;  the  root  of  17280,  nearly  26  :  the 
root  of  172800  almoft  56. 

Tho’  the  point  on  the  line  reprefenting  all  the  fquare  numbers 
is  in  one  place,  yet  by  altering  the  unit,  it  produces  various 
points  and  numbers  for  their  refpedtive  roots. —  The  rule  to 
find  this,  is  to  put  dots,  or  fuppofe  them  put  over  the  firft 
figure  to  the  left  hand,  the  fourth  figure,  the  feventh,  and 
the  tenth  if  then  the  laft  dot  on  the  left  hand  falls  on  the  laft 
figure,  as  it  does  in  1728,  the  unit  muft  be  placed  at  1  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  and  the  root,  the  fquare,  and  the  cube. 
Will  all  fall  forwards  towards  the  end  of  the  line. 

If  it  fall  on  the  laft  but  r,  as  in  17280,  the  unit  muft  be 
placed  at  1  in  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  the  cube  in  the 
fecond  length  ;  or  the  unit  may  be  placed  at  10  at  the  end  of 
the  line  ;  and  then  the  root,  the  fquare,  and  cube,  will  all  fall 
backwards,  and  be  found  ifi  the  fecond  part,  between  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  the  line.-—  Thus  will  the  cube  root 
of  8  be  found  2  ;  that  of  27,  3  ;  that  of  64,  4  j  that  of 
I25>  5  i  that  of  216,  6,  &c. 

For  particular  ufes  of  Gunter’s-line ,  in  the  meafuring  of  tim- 
ber,  gauging  of  veflels,  &c.  See  Sliciing-Rule. 

For  other  ufes  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  &c.  See  Sector 
and  GunTer’s-Scale. 

Gunter’s-Quadrant,  is  a  quadrant  made  of  wood,  brafs, 
or  the  like  ;  being  a  kind  of  ftereographic  projection  on  the 
plane  of  the  equinodtial,  the  eye  fuppofed  in  one  of  the  poles  : 
fe>  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  horizon,  are  arches  of  cir¬ 
cles,  but  the  hour-circles  all  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  feveral 
altitudes  of  the  fun,  for  fome  particular  latitude  every  day  in 
the  year.  See  Stereographic  and  Projection 
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“The  fame  lines  are  alfo  occafionally  laid  down  on  rulers  'io 
Hide  by  each  other  ;  hence  called  fiiding-gunters  fo  as  to  be 
ufed  without  compaftes  ;  but  he  that  underftarids  how  to  ufe 
them  with,  may,  by  what  we  have  faid  of  Everard’s  and  Cog- 
gefhalPs  Hiding-rules,  ufe  them  without.  See  Sliding-?*#//?. 

Ufe  °f  Gunter’s  fcale. —  i°  The  bafe  of  a  right-lined  right* 
angled  triangle  being  given ,  30  miles ,  and  the  oppofte  angle 
thereto  26  degrees’,  to  find  the  length  of  the  hypothenuje.—  The 
trigonometrical  canon  or  proportion  is  thus.—  As  the  fine  of 
the  angle,  26  degrees,  is  to  the  bafe  30  miles,  fo  is  radius  to 
the  length  of  the  hypotheilufe. — Set  one  foot  of  the  compaftes, 
therefore,  on  the  26th  degree  of  the  line  of  the  fines  ;  and 
extend  the  other  to  30  on  the  line  of  numbers,  and  the  com¬ 
paftes  remaining  thus  opened,  fet  one  foot  on  90  degrees,  or 
the  end  of  the  line  of  fines,  and  extend  the  other  on  the  line 
of  numbers:  this  will  give  |58  miles  and  a  half,  for  the  length 
of  the  hypothenufe  fought. 

l°  The  bafe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  given ,  25  miles , 
and  the  perpendicular  15  ;  to  find  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular .—-As  the  bafe  25  miles  is  to  the  perpendicular  15 
miles,  fo  is  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  fought.—  Ex¬ 
tend  the  compaftes  then  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from  1 5  the 
perpendicular  given,  to  25  the  bafe  given  ;  and  the  fame  extent 
will  reach  the  contrary  way  on  the  line  of  tangents,  from  45 
degrees,  to  31  degrees,  the  angle  fought. 

3  The  bafe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  given ,  fuppofe  20 


The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
fun’s  azimuth,  is’c.  and  other  common  problems  of  the  globe  ; 
as  alfo  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 

See  its  defcription  and  ufe  more  at  large  under  the  article 
Gunters-  Qu  adrant. 

Gunter’s-Scale,  alfo  called  by  navigators  abfolutely  the 
Gunter ,  is  a  large  plain  fcale,  with  divers  lines  thereon  ;  of 
great  ufe  in  working  queftions  in  navigation,  tdc.  See  Scale 
and  Sailing. 

On  one  fide  the  fcale,  reprefented  Tab.  Trigoncm.  fig.  35.  are 
the  line  of  numbers,  marked  numbers ;  the  line  of  artificial 
fines,  marked  fines  ;  the  line  of  artificial  tangents,  marked 
tangents  ;  the  line  of  artificial  verfed  fines,  marked  V.  S. 
the  artificial  fines  of  the  rhumb,  marked  S.  R.  the  artificial 
tangents  of  the  rhumbs,  marked  T.  R.  the  meridian  line  in 
Mercator’s  chart,  marked  Merid.  and  equal  parts,  marked 
E.  P. 

To  which,  on  the  fhorter  fcales  of  a  foot  long,  are  ufually 
added  lines  of  latitudes,  hours,  and  inclinations  of  meridians. 
On  the  backfide  of  the  fcale  are  the  lines  ufually  found  on  a 
plain  fcale.  See  Plain  Scale. 

The  lines  of  artificial  fines,  tangents,  and  numbers,  are  fo 
fitted  on  this  fcale,  that  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compaftes,  any 
probleme  whether  in  right  lined  or  fpherical  trigonometry, 
may  be  folved  very  expeditioufty,  and  with  tolerable  exadf- 
riefs  t  whence  the  inftrument  becomes  extremely  ufeful  in  all 
parts  of  mathematics  where  trigonometry  is  concerned  ;  as  na¬ 
vigation,  dialling,  aftronomy.  See  Trigonometry,  &c. 


miles ,  and  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  perpendicular  50  degrees ,  to 
find  the  perpendicular. — As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  giv¬ 
en  angle  50  degrees,  fo  is  the  bafe  20  miles  to  the  perpendicular 
fought.—  Extend  the  compaftes  then  on  the  line  of  tangents, 
from  the  tangent  of  45  degrees  to  the  tangent  of  50  degrees, 
and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  on  the  line  of  numbers  the 
contrary  way,  from  the  given  bafe  20  miles,  to  the  required 
perpendicular  23!  miles. 

Note,  the  extent  of  the  line  of  numbers  is  here  taken  from 
20  to  23!  forwards ;  that  the  tangent  of  50  degrees  may  be 
as  far  beyond  the  tangent  of  45  degrees,  as  its  complement 
40  degrees  wants  of  45  degrees. 

4°  The  bafe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  given,  fuppofe  35 
miles,  and  the  perpendicular  48  miles  ;  to  find  the  angle  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  perpendicular . 

As  the  bafe  35  miles  is  to  the  perpendicular  48  riiiles,  fo  is 
radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  fought.-— Extend  the*  com¬ 
paftes  from  35  on  the  line  of  numbers,  to  48  ;  the  fame  ex¬ 
tent  will  reach  the  contrary  way  on  the  line  of  tan°-ents 
from  the  tangent  of  45  deg.  to  the  tangent  of  36  deg.  5^0101! 
or  53  deg-  55  min.— To  know  which  of  thofe  angles  the  an¬ 
gle  fought  is  equal  to,  conftder  that  the  perpendicular  of  the 
triangle  being  greater  than  the  bafe,  and  both  the  angles  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the  bafe,  making  90  deg.  the 
angle  oppofite  to  the  perpendicular  will  be  greater  than  the 
angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe  ;  and  confequently  the  angle  53  de°\, 
55  min.  will  be  the  angle  fought. 

5°  The  hypothenufe  of  a  right  angled  fpherical  triangle  being  giveny 
fuppofe  60  degrees ,  and  one  of  the  fides  20  degrees,  to  find  the 
angle  oppofite  to  that  fide.— As  the  fine  of  the  hypothenufe 
60  deg.  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  given  fide  20  deg 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  fought.— Extend  the  compaftes  on  the 
line  of  fines,  from  60  deg.  to  the  radius,  or  90  deg.  and  the 
fame  extent  will  reach  on  the  line  of  fines  the  fame  way, 
from  20  deg.  the  given  fide,  to  23  deg.  10  min.  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  fought.  1 

6°  7 he  courfe  and  difiance  of  a  /hip  being  given ,  to  find  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  latitude  and  departure.—  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  from  the 
latitude  of  50  deg.  10  min.  north,  S.  S.  W.  48.5  miles  •  as 
radius  is  to  the  diftance  failed  48.5  miles,  fo  is  the  fine  of 
the  courfe,  which  is  two  points,  or  the  fecond  rhumb  from, 
the  meridian,  to  the  departure.— Extend  the  compaftes  from 
8  on  the  artificial  fine  rhumb-line,  to  48.5  on  the  line  of 
numbers  ;  the  fame  extent  will  reach  the  fame  way  from  the 
fecond  rhumb,  on  the  line  of  artificial  fines  of  the  rhumbs  to 
the  departure  wefting  18.6  miles. 

Again,  as  radius  is  to  the  diftance  failed  48.5  miles,  fo  is  the 
cofine  of  the  courfe  67  deg.  30  min.  to  the  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude. —  Extend  your  compaftes  from  the  radius,  on  the  line 
of  fines,  to  48.5  miles  on  the  line  of  numbers  ;  the  fame  ex 
ed  will  reach  the  fame  way,  from  67  deg.  30  min.  on  the 
line  of  fines,  to  44- ^  on  the  line  of  numbers  j  which  conver¬ 
ted  into  degrees,  by  allowing  60  miles  to  a  degree,  and  fubtrac" 
ting  from  the  given  north  latitude  50  deg.  10  min.  leaves  the 
remainder  49  deg.  25  min.  the  prefent  latitude. 

7°  The  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  from  the  meridian 
being  given  ;  to  find  the  courfe  and  difiance.—  A  (hip  from  the 
latitude  59  deg.  north,  fails  norch-eaftward  till  (he  has  altered 
her  latitude  1  deg;  10  min.  or  70  miles,-  and  is  departed  from 
the  meridian  57.5  miles,  to  find  the  courfe  and  diftance  -  - 
As  the  difference  of  latitude  70  miles  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  de¬ 
parture  57.5  miles  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  39  deg  20 
min.  or  three  points  and  a  half  from  the  meridian;—  Extend 
the  compaftes  from  the  fourth  rhumb,  on  the  line  of  artificial 
tangents  of  the  rhumbs,  to  70  miles  on  the  line  of  numbers, 
the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  57.5.011  the  line  of  num¬ 
bers,  to  the  third  rhumb  and  a  half  on  the  line  of  artificial 
tangents  of  the  rhumbs. 
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Again  ;  as  the  fine  of  the  courfe  39  deg.  20  min.  is  to  the 
departure  57.5  miles  ;  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  diftance  90.6 
miles.— -Extend  the  compafles  from  the  third  rhumb  and  a 
half,  on  the  artificial  fines  of  the  rhumbs,  to  57.5  miles  on 
the  line  of  numbers  ;  that  extent  will  reach  from  the  fine  of 
the  eighth  rhumb,  on  the  fines  of  the  rhumbs,  to  90.6  miles 
on  the  line  of  numbers. 

8*°  Three  fules  of  an  oblique  fpherical  triangle  being  given ,  to  find 
the  angle  oppofite  to  the  great  eft.— -Suppofethe  fide  A  B,  fig.  36. 
be  40  deg.  the  fide  B  C  60  deg.  and  the  fide  AC  96  deg.  to 
find  the  angle  ABC.  Add  the  three  fides  together,  and 
from  half  the  ium  fubtradt  the  greater  fide  A  C,  and  note 
the  remainder  :  thus,  e.  gr.  the  Sum  will  be  196  deg.  half  of 
which  is  98  deg.  from  which  fub trading  96  deg.  the  remain¬ 
der  is  2  deg. 

Then  extend  the  compafles  from  the  fine  of  90  deg.  to  that 
of  the  fide  A  B  40  deg.  and  applying  this  extent  to  the  fine 
of  the  other  fide  B  C  60  deg.  you  will  find  it  reach  to  a  fourth 
fine  34  deg. 

Again  ;  from  this  fourth  fine  extend  the  compafles  to  the  fine 
of  half  the  fum,  i.  c.  the  fine  of  72  deg.  the  complement  of 
98  deg.  to  180  ;  this  fecond  extent  will  reach  from  the  fine 
of  the  difference  2  deg.  to  the  fine  of  3  deg.  24  min.  againft 
which,  on  the  verfed  fines,  ftands  15 1  deg.  50  min.  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  angle  fought. 

GUSSET,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements  of  honour; 
appropriated  to  lafeivious,  effeminate,  or  wanton  perfons. — 
It  is  formed  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  dexter,  or  finifter  an¬ 
gle  of  the  chief,  and  defeending  diagonally  to  the  chief  point ; 
from  whence  another  line  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the  bafe  : 
as  reprefented  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  65 . 

GUST  ;  fee  Taste  and  Goust. 

Gust*,  is  ufed  by  Bradton  and  other  ancient  writers,  for  a 
ffranger,  or  gueft,  who  lodges  with  a  perfon  the  fecond  night. 
See  Uncuth. 

*  In  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  publilhed  by  Lambard,  the  word 
is  writren  geft. 

GUSTATION  ;  fee  the  article  Tasting. 

GUSTO  grand  ;  fee  the  article  Grand. 

GUTTA,  a  Latin  term  for  what  in  Englifh  we  call  drop.  See 
Drop. 

GuttJE  Anglic  ana. ',  Englijh  drops ,  volatile  Englijh  drops ,  or 
Goddard’s  drops ,  is  a  medicinal  liquor  prepared  from  divers 
ingredients  ;  of  fovereign  efficacy  againft  coagulations  of  the 
blood,  malignant  fevers,  and  particularly  the  fmall-pox,  ob- 
ftrudtions,  epileplies,  droufy  difeafes,  vapours,  (Ac. 

The  inventor  of  thefe  celebrated  drops  was  Dr.  Goddard,  a 
phyfician  of  London.  The  fecret  of  their  compofition  was 
purchafed  by  King  Charles  II.  at  the  price  of  5000  /.  fterl. 
whence  denominated  gutta  Anglican a. 

This  coftly  receipt,  we  {hall  here  gratify  the  reader  withal, 
a  meilleure  marche  :  44  Take  five  pounds  of  human  cranium 
“  of  a  perfon  hanged,  or  dead  of  fome  violent  death,  two 
44  pounds  of  dried  vipers,  two  pounds  of  hart’s  horn,  and 
44  two  of  ivory  ;  mince  the  whole  fmall,  put  it  in  two  or 
44  three  retorts,  and  diftil  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with 
44  the  fame  precautions  as  are  ordinarily  ufed  in  diftilling 
44  hart’s-horn  and  vipers,  to  extradt  their  volatile  fait.  When 
44  the  veffels  or  receivers  are  cold,  unlute  them,  and  fhake 
44  them  well,  in  order  to  loofen  the  volatile  fait  from  the  fides 
44  of  the  veffels.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  large  glafs  cucur- 
44  bite,  and  filtrate  it  through  a  brown  paper,  in  order  to 

44  feparate  the  oil,  which  is  here  ufelefs  :  put  the  filtrated 

44  liquor  in  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  fand  heat,  and  fit  a  glafs 

44  retort  thereto,  as  a  recipient  :  take  care  all  things  be  well 

44  luted,  and  make  a  cohobation  of  the  faid  matters  at  three 
44  times.  But,  by  the  way,  add  all  the  fait  before  feparated 
44  from  the  receivers  ;  and  after  the  faid  three  cohobations, 
44  unlute  the  retorts,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  matrafs  with 
44  a  long  neck,  to  which  fit  a  fuitable  capital,  and  a  receiver ; 
44  lute  all  the  joinings  on  each  fide  with  a  wet  bladder,  and 
44  fet  the  Veflel  in  a  fand  heat  :  by  this  means,  the  volatile  fait 
44  will  be  fublimed,  and  ftick  to  the  capital,  and  upper  part 
44  of  the  matrafs.  Continue  the  fire  till  fpirit  enough  hath 
44  rofe  to  fufe  and  diflolve  the  fait  which  arofe  firft  :  then 
44  take  all  the  fire  out  of  the  furnace,  that  the  diftillation 
44  may  proceed  no  further ;  which  is  a  circumftance  of  the 
44  laft  importance ;  without  which  the  medicine  would  be 
44  weakened  by  two  much  phlegm.”  Biet,  in  Mem.  de  Trev. 
an.  1713. 

As  to  the  dofe  of  this  remedy,  they  begin  with  feven  or 
eight  drops,  increafing,  by  degrees,  to  forty  or  fifty,  on 
preffing  occafions,  as  in  apoplexies,  legarthies,  weaknefles, 
(Ac. 

The  real  compofition  of  the  gutta ,  however,  is  fomewhat 
controverted.  Dr.  Lifter  allures  us,  that  he  had  the  fecret 
communicated  to  him  by  king  Charles  II.  and  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk  rectified  with  oil  of 
cinnamon,  or  other  eflential  oil.  See  Silk. 

1  he  fame  author  affuies  us,  he  had  found  by  experience  that 
the  gutta  Anghcana  weie  not  in  any  relpedt  preferable  to  the 
common  violate  fpints  of  hart  s-honi  and  lal  ammoniac,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  fmell  Is  more  fupportable.  —Mem.  de  /’  Acad, 
des  Scienc,  an,  1700. 
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Guttje;  in  artichedture,  are  ornaments  in  forifi  of  little  cones* 
ufed  in  the  plafond  of  the  doric  cornice,  or  on  the  architrave 
underneath  the  triglyphs  ;  reprefenting  a  fort  of  drops,  or  bells  * 
ufually  fix  in  Numbers.— See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  28.  lit.  e  and  O  ; 
fee  alfo  Triglyph. 

They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  lachryma ,  tears ;  and  cam- 
pana ,  or  campanula ,  bells.  Leon  Baptilta  Alberti  calls  them 
nails.  t 

Gutta-serena,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes,  being  an  entire 
privation  of  fight,  without  any  apparent  fault  or  diforder  of 
the  part,  excepting  that  the  pupil  looks  fomewhat  larger  and 
blacker  than  before,  See  Eye,  (Ac. 

Its  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  compreffion  or  obftrudtion  of  the 
optic  nerves,  which  prevents  the  due  flux  of  the  animal  fpi- 
rits  into  the  retina.  Pitcairn  aferibes  it  to  an  indifpofition  of 
the  retina,  occafioned  by  the  veffels  thereof  being  two  much 
diftended  with  blood. 

The  gutta  fierena  is  one  of  the  mod  dangerous  and  untradlable 
of  all  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  cure  according  to  Pit¬ 
cairn,  muft  be  attempted  with  mercurials,  and  even  falivation, 
and  with  decodtions  of  guaiacum. 

The  Mufcae  volitantes  are  a  pathognomonic  fign  of  a  growing 
gutta-fierena.  The  Greeks  call  it  amaurofis.  See  Amau¬ 
rosis. 

GUTTE’ ;  fee  the  article  Gutty. 

GUTTERS,  in  building,  a  kind  of  canals  in  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  ferving  to  drain,  receive,  and  carry  off1  the  rain 
waters.  See  Roof. 

GUTTER  tyles  ;  fee  the  article  Tyle. 

GUTTURAL  letters ,  are  thofe  pronounced,  or  formed,  as 
it  were,  in  the  throat.  See  Letter. 

Dr.  Wallis  diftinguifhes  the  vowels  in  our  language,  into  la¬ 
bial,  palatine,  and  guttural ;  according  to  the  three  feveral 
degrees  of  opening  of  the  mouth  to  prononnee  them,  larger 
middle,  and  Iefs.  On  this  footing  he  makes  three  gut¬ 
tural  vowels,  and  three  labial,  and  as  many  palatines.  See 
Vowel. 

GUTTUS,  a  Latin  term  ufed  among  antiquaries,  for  a  fort  of 
vafe  ufed  in  the  Roman  facrifices,  to  take  the  wine  and 
fprinkle  it,  guttatim ,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  vidtim.  See 
Sacrifice. 

Viginere  on  T.  Livey,  gives  the  figure  of  the  guttus ,  as  re¬ 
prefented  on  divers  medals  and  other  antient  monuments. 

GUTTY,  or  Gutte',  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  thing  is  re¬ 
prefented  as  charged  or  fpringled  with  drops. 

In  blazon,  the  colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named :  thus,  gutty 
of  fable,  of  gules,  (Ac. 

Some  authors  will  have  red  drops  called  gutty  de  Jang,  or  drops 
of  blood  ;  black  ones,  gutty  file  poix ,  of  pitch;  white,  gut¬ 
ty  d’eau ,  of  water,  (Ac.  4 

GUY’s  hojpital  fee  the  article  Hospital. 

GUZES,  in  heraldry,  roundles  of  a  fanguin,  or  murray  co¬ 
lour. 

GYMNASIARCH*,  Gymnasiarcha,  in  antiquity, 
the  Mafter  or  director  of  a  gymnafium.  See  Gymna¬ 
sium. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Tu  tttuoiu$jQ( ,  compounded  of  Tv/itctnoVl 
and  up %i>  government. 

The  Greeks  did  not  rank  the  gymnafiarcha  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  magiftrates ;  though  his  office  was  of  great  confidera-* 
tion,  as  having  the  care  of  all  their  youth,  who  were  trufted 
to  him  to  be  formed  to  exercifes  of  the  body. 

He  had  two  principal  officers  under  him,  to  affift  him  in  the 
government  of  the  gymnafium  :  the  firft  named  xyjlarch ,  and 
the  fecond  gymnajla.  The  former  was  mafter  of  the  athletic, 
and  prefided  over  the  wreftling.  SeeXysTARCH,  Athle- 
ta,  (Ac.  The  latter  had  the  direction  of  all  the  other  ex¬ 
ercifes  ;  taking  care  they  were  performed  in  due  time  and 
manner  ;  that  they  were  not  too  fevere  ;  that  the  youth  at¬ 
tended  nothing  beyond  their  ftrength  ;  and  that  nothing  were 
done  that  might  be  injurious  to  their  health. 

Thefe  had  feveral  fubaltern  officers  or  fervants  under  them,1 
for  the  fervice  and  inftrudtion  of  the  youth  committed  to 
them. 

GYMNASRJM*,  a  place  fitted  for  performing  exercifes  of 
the  body.  See  Gymnasticks. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Yu^vaffiov,  formed  of  yvy.V©-,  naked  ; 
by  reafon  they  anciently  put  off  their  cloaths,  to  pradtife  with 
the  jnore  freedom. 

Among  the  ancients,  gymnafium ,  was  a  public  edifice  deftined 
for  exercife,  and  where  people  were  taught,  and  regularly 
difeiplined  therein,  under  proper  mafters. 

If  we  may  credit  Solon  in  Lucian’s  Anacharfis ,  and  Cicero 
de  Orat.  lib.  2.  the  Greeks  were  the  firft  who  had gymnafia  ; 
and  among  the  Greeks  the  Lacedaemonians:  after  them  the 
Athenians ;  from  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  them. 

There  were  three  principal  gymnafiumt  at  Athens  :  the  aca¬ 
demy ,  where  Plato  taught ;  the  lyceum ,  noted  for  Ariftotle’s 
lectures ;  and  the  cynofiarges ,  allotted  for  the  populace.  See 
Academy,  and  Lyceum. 

Vitruvius  deferibes  the  ftrudture  and  form  of  the  ancient 
gy?nnafiums ,  lib.  5.  c.  II. —  They  were  called  gymnafia,  be- 
■  caufe  the  champions  performed  naked  \  and  palafira,  from 

I  vj  refiling,  which  was  one  of  the  inoft  ufual  exercifes  there : 

the 
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Li  the  Romans  fometimes  alfo  called  them  therm cv,  becaufe  the 
I  baths  and  bagnio’s  made  a  principal  part  thereof.  See  Pa- 
\  lustra,  Bath,  bY. 

[  It  appears  that  they  did  not  perform  their  Exercifes  quite  na- 
!  ked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in  drawers  ; 

which  they  did  not  lay  aftde  before  the  thirty-fecond  olympiad, 
b  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  introduced  the 
1  practice  ;  for  having  been  worfted  by  means  of  his  drawers 
;  undoing,  and  entangling  him,  he  threw  them  quite  afide ; 
i  and  the  reft  afterwards  imitated  him. 

►  T  he  gymnajia  con  filled  of  feveral  members  or  apartments. 
|M.  Burette,  after  Vitruvius,  recites  no  lefs  than  twelve,  viz. 
1.1°  The  exterior  portico's  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read  public 
L  lectures,  difputed,  and  rehearfed  their  performances.  2°  The 
\  tphebeum ,  where  the  youth  alTembled  very  early  to  learn  their 
•  exercifes  in  private,  without  any  fpedfators.  3^  The  cory- 
.  ceum ,  apodyterion ,  or  gymnajlerion ,  a  kind  of  wardrobe  where 
they  ftript,  either  to  bathe  or  exercife.  4V  The  elaothefium , 
.  alipterion,  or  unffiuariuniy  appointed  for  the  undfions  which 
either  preceded  or  followed  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wreftling, 
.  pancratia,  (Ac.  5°  The  conijlerium ,  or  conijlra ,  in  which 
-they  covered  themfelves  with  land  or  duft  to  dry  up  the  oil, 
or  fweat.  6°  The  palejira  properly  fo  called,  where  they 
pradHled  wreftling,  the  pugilate,  pancratia,  and  divers  other 
exercifes..  70  The  fpcerijierium ,  or  tennis  court,  referved 
'<■  for  exercifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls.  8°  Large  unpaved 
■  alleys,  which  comprehended  the  fpace  between  the  portico’s 
and  the  walls  wherewith  the  edifice  was  forrounded.  gQ  The 
1  xyjliy  which  were  portico’s  for  the  wreftlers,  in  winter  or  bad 
weather.  iow  Other  xyjli'sy  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fum- 
rmer  and  fine  weather  ;  fome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  ii°  The  baths ,  confiding  of 
Several  different  apartments.  See  Bath.  120  Tht  Jladium,  a 
Jarge  fpace  of  a  femicircular  form,  covered  with  fand,  and 
furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpedfators.  See  Stadium. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  the  gymnafia ,  there  were  divers 
officers;  the  principal  were,  iQ  The  gymnafiarcha,  who  was 
:the  director  and  fuperintendant  of  the  whole.  2 3  The  xyjlar- 
chay  who  prefided  in  the  xyftus  or  ftadium.  30  The  gym  - 
najiciy  or  mafter  of  the  exercifes,  who  underftood  their  diffe¬ 
rent  effe&s,  and  could  accommodate  them  to  the  different 
complexions  of  the  athletae.  40  The  pcedotriba ,  whofe  bufi- 
jiefs  was  mechanically  to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  under- 
ftanding  their  theory  or  ufe.  Under  thefe  four  offices  were  a 
number  of  fubalterns,  whofe  names  diftinguilhed  their  diffe¬ 
rent  functions.  ^ 

For  the  kinds  of  exercifes  pra&ifed  in  the  gymnafia ,  they 
tmay  be  reduced  to  two  claffes,  as  they  depend  either  on  the 
fldion  of  the  body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents, 
iOjt  inftruments.  The  former  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  orche- 
ftice,  and  pales  ft  rice. 

;The  orchejiice  comprehended,  1°  Dancing,  2°  Cubiftice ,  or 
:the  art  of  tumbling.  30  Spheeriftice,  or  tennis,  including 
all  the  exercifes  with  pilae,  or  balls. 

The  pallajirice  comprifed  all  exercifes  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  palejira  ;  as  wreftling,  boxing ,  pancratia ,  hoplomachia , 
running ,  leaping,  throwing  the  difeusy  the  exercife  of  the  jave¬ 
lin,  and  that  of  the  hoopy  denominated  by  the  Greeks  t 
which  confifted  in  rolling  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix  foot  in 
diameter,  befet  with  iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing 
the  people  to  give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufement. 
Both  ftrength  and  fkill  were  requifite  in  directing  this  hoop, 

;  which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod. 

To  thefe  muft  alfo  be  added,  the  exercifes  belonging  to  the 
medicinal  gymnaftics :  as  i°  Walking .  2°  Vociferation ,  or 
fliouting.  30  Holding  one' s  breath. 

The  bodily  exercifes  which  depend  on  external  agents,  may 
be  reduced  to  mounting  the  horfe,  riding  in  a  chaife,  lit¬ 
ter,  or  other  wheeled  vehicle,  rocking  in  beds,  or  cradles 
and  fometimes  fwinging  :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  art  of 
fwimming. — Hoffman  enumerates  no  lefs  than  fifty-five  forts  of 
.gymnaftic  exercifes. 

YMNASTICKS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gymnastic 
art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of  the  body, 
whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion.  See  Gymna¬ 
sium. 

The  gymnajiic  art  is  divided  into  three  fpecies,  or  branches  ; 
military ,  medicinal,  and  athletic ,  or  fportive. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art,  as  Mercurialis, 
de  arte  Gymnaftica,  faber,  in  Agon flic.  Joubert  de  Gytn- 
nafiis ;  Cagnatus  de  Sanit.  tuend.  Voffius  de  ftuatuor  Artib. 
Popular.  Meurfius  de  Orcheftra  ;  Fuller  in  Medicina  Gymna- 
Jiica  ;  and  M.  Burette  in  feveral  diflertations  on  the  ancient 
Dancing,  Spheri/licsy  AthleticSy  Wrejllingy  Pugillatey  Dif- 

cusy  See.  '  .  . 

M.  Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  gymnaftics  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  According  to  him, 
this  art  is  coeval  with  the  world.  In  reality,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  mankind  to  have  ever  been  without  exercifes  of  the 
body;  which  the  defence  of  their  perfons,  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  even  recreation,  and  mirth,  would  neceflarily 
lead  them  to.  See  Exercise, 
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On  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  fociety,  men,  being  apprifed 
of  the  neceffity  of  military  exercifes  for  repelling  the  infults 
of  their  neighbours,  inftituted  games,  and  propofed  prizes,  to 
animate  their  youth  to  combats  of  divers  kinds.  See  Game. 
And,  as  running,  leaping,  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  arm, 
in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving  a  ball,  or  a  quoit,  toge¬ 
ther  with  wreftling,  (Ac.  were  exercifes  fuited  to  the  manner 
of  fighting  in  thole  days ;  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them 
in  the  prelence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  their  judges,  and  dif- 
penfed  prizes  to  the  conquerors:  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a  matter  of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance,  as  to  intereft  famous  cities,  and  entire  nations  in  its 
practice. 

Hence  an  emulation  and  eagernefs  to  excel,  in  hopes  one  day 
of  being  proclaimed  and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public 
games,  which  was  the  higheft  honour  a  mortal  could  arrive  at. 
Nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfible  of  what  men  were  fo  captivated 
withal ;  and  in  confequence  hereof  to  introduce  the  greateft: 
part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  wor- 
fhip  of  their  gods,  and  the  funeral  honours  done  the  manes  of 
the  dead.  See  Funeral,  (Ac. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precife  epocha  of 
the  gytnnajiic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in 
Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  he 
deferibes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  Petroclus, 

that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. _ 

From  that  defeription,  which  is  the  earlieft  monument  now 
extant  of  the  Grecian  gymnaftics ,  it  appears  that  they  had 
chariot  races,  boxing,  wreftling,  foot  races,  gladiators, 
throwing  the  difeus,  drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  jave¬ 
lin  ;  and  it  ftiould  feem  from  the  particular  account  Homer 
gives  of  thefe  exercifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnajiic  art 
wanted  little  of  perfedfion :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays,  there 
was  no  gymnafic  art  in  Homer’s  days,  and  that  it  begun  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
medicinal  gymnajlics  only.  This  laft,  indeed,  had  its  rife 
later ;  becaufe,  while  men  continued  fober  and  laborious, 
they  had  no  occafion  for  it.  But  when  luxury  and  idlenefs 
had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  applying  to  phy¬ 
ficians  ;  thefe  who  had  found  that  nothing  contributed  fo 
much  to  the  prefervation  and  re-eftablifliment  of  health,  as 
exercifes  proportioned  to  the  different  complexions,  ages,  and 
fexes,  did  not  fail  to  remit  them  to  the  practice  of  gymna- 
Jiics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  little  to  Hypo- 
crates,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  art  into  phyfic  ;  and 
his  fucceffors,  convinced  by  experience  of  its  ufefulnefs,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  in  earned:  to  improve  it. 

Hypocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen,  has  given  inftances  of 
it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in  general,  and  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  effedfs  of  walking,  with  regard  to  health  ;  alfo  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  races,  either  on  foot  or  horfeback,  leaping,  wreft¬ 
ling,  the  exercife  of  the  fufpended  ball  called  coricus ,  chiro- 
nomy,  unctions,  fridfions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  (Ac.  See 
Friction,  (Ac. 

But  as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the  gym¬ 
najiic  art  into  their  pradtice,  it  became  divided  between  them 
and  the  mafters  of  martial  and  athletic  exercifes,  who  kept 
fchools,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  encreafed  in 
Greece.  See  Athleta,  (Ac. 

At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught  the  fame  tafte,  and  adopting 
the  military  and  athletic  exercifes,  of  the  Greeks  ;  improved 
and  advanced  them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  magnificence,  not 
to  fay  extravagance.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in¬ 
volved  the  arts  in  its  ruin :  and,  among  others,  gymnaftics 
and  medicine ;  which  laft  unhappily  then  relinquilhed  the  title 
it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  negledted  to  refume  it  ever 
fince.  See  Medicine. 

GYMNIC,  Gymnicus,  fomething  belonging  to  the  exercifes 
of  the  body.  See  Exercise,  Gymnasticks,  dsY. 

Gymnic  games,  ludi  Gymnici ,  are  thofe  wherein  the  body  is  ex- 
ercifed  ;  fuch  are  wreftling,  running,  dancing,  the  ufe  of 
the  lance,  quoit-playing,  &c.  See  Game,  Gymnasium, 
&c. 

It  was  thefe  made  the  chief  diverfions  of  the  Olympic,  Ne- 
maean,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  folemnities;  being  called  by 
the  Greeks  n«j'Tci$A°y,  and  the  Latins  quinquertium.  See 
Olympic,  Nem^ean,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  <bY.  See 
alfo  Pentathlon,  &c. 

GYMNOP^TDIA  *,  a  kind  of  dance,  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Lacedemonians ;  performed  during  their  facrifices 
by  young  perfons,  who  danced  naked,  finging  at  the  fame 
time  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo.  See  Dance. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  gymnop&dice.  It  is  compounded  of 
yvfiv©~,  naked,  and  trouf,  child. 

One  Terpander  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  of  the  gymnopadia. 
Athenaeus  deferibes  it  as  a  Bacchic  dance,  performed  by 
youths  ftripped  quite  naked,  with  certain  interrupted,  though 
agreeable  motions,  and  geftures  of  the  body  ;  the  arms  and 
legs  being  flourilhed  and  dire&ed  after  a  peculiar  manner,  re- 
prefenting  a  fort  of  real  wreftling. 
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GYMNOSOPHISTS  *,  a  fet  of  Indian  philofophers,  famous 
in  antiquity  ;  denominated  from  their  going  bare-footed.  See 
Philosopher. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yv/w/oao^icrjni,  q.  d.  a  fo- 
phiif,  or  philofopher,  who  goes  naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers,  whom  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go  naked  :  as  that  of 
peripateticks  was  given  thofe  who  philofophifed  walking.  See 
Peripateticks,  (Jc. 

Laertius,  Vives,  &c.  will  not  have  gyrnnofopbijl  to  have  been 
the  name  of  any  particular  feiSt,  but  a  common  name  of  all  the 
philofophers  in  the  Indies  ;  and  hence  divide  them  into  Brach- 
mans  and  Germani.  See  Brachmans. 

Among  the  Germani,  called  alfo  by  Porphyry,  famanai ,  and 
by  Clemens  Alexand.  fermarue ,  fome  were  called  hylobii  ;  by 
Clemens  Alexand.  allobit ,  as  inhabiting  the  woods ;  which 
laft  feem  to  come  neareft  to  the  notion  o f  gymnofopbifls.  Cle¬ 
mens  relates,  that  thele  Allobii  neitheri  nhabit  cities  nor  towns, 
are  cloathed  mollly  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  eat  acorns  and  ber¬ 
ries,  and  drink  water  out  of  their  hands,  abftaining  from 
marriage  and  procreation. 

Apuleius,  Florid,  lib  r.  defcribes  the  gymnofopbifls  thus  : 
“  They  are  all  devoted  to  the  fludy  of  wifdom,  both  the 
“  elder  mailers,  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  me 
“  appears  the  moft  amiable  thing  in  their  character,  is,  that 
they  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  and  indolence  :  accord- 
“  ingly,  as  foon  as  the  table  is  fpread,  before  a  bit  of  victuals 
“  be  brought,  the  youths  are  all  called  together  from  their 
“  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  mailers  examine  them 
cc  what  good  they  have  done  fince  the  fun-rife.  Here  one 
relates  fomething  he  has  difcovered  by  meditation  ;  ano¬ 
ther  has  learned  fomething  by  demonllration  :  and  as  for 
“  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  alledge  why  they  Ihould  dine, 

“  they  are  turned  out  to  work  falling.” 

The  great  leader  of  the  gymnofopbifls ,  according  to  Jerom, 
was  one  Buddas,  called  by  Clemens,  Butta ;  who  is  ranked  by 
Suidas  among  the  Brachmans.  That  lall  author  makes  Bud¬ 
das  the  praeceptor  of  Manes  the  Perlian,  the  founder  of  the 
gymnofopbifls.  See  Manichees. 

GYNfECEUM* ,  TvvaKeiov,  among  the  ancients,  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  women  j  or  a  feparate  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  houfe,  where  the  women  kept  themfelves  retired,  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  fpinning,  out  of  the  fight  of  the  men. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  yvvtt,  a  woman,  and 
o/kQ~,  an  houfe. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  there  was  a  particular  eftablilh- 
ment  of  gyneecea  ;  being  a  kind  of  manufactories  managed 
chiefly  by  women,  for  the  making  of  clothes,  furniture,  &c. 
for  the  emperor’s  houfhold.  Mention  is  made  of  thefe  gyna- 
c#a ,  in  the  Theodofian  and  Jullinian  code,  and  divers  other 
authors. 

In  imitation  hereof,  divers  of  the  modern  manufactories, 
particularly  thofe  of  filk,  where  a  number  of  women  and 
maids  afl'ociated  and  formed  into  a  body,  are  called  gy~ 

ntecea. 

G\  NvECIARIUS,  a  workman  employed  in  the  gynaeceum. 
See  GyNAECEUM. 

In  the  ancient  gynaecea  there  •  were  men  to  weave,  and 
lhapc  ,  the  reft,  as  fpinning,  &c.  being  performed  by  wo¬ 
men.  J 

Criminals  were  fometimes  condemned  to  fervein  the  oynscea 
much  as  now  in  the  galleys.  Frequently,  too,  this  was  a 
kind  of  fervice  which  princes  exaded  of  their  fubjedts,  or 
vaflals,  both  men  and  women,  whom  they  made  to  work  for 
them  in  their  gyntecea. 


GYN7ECOCRATUMENI  *,  an  ancient  people  of  Sar 
matia  Europaea,  inhabiting  the  eallern  banks  of  the  river 
Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  ;  thus  called 
as  authors  relate,  becaufe  they  had  no  women  among  them  • 
or  rather,  becaufe  under  the  dominion  of  women. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  ywtl,  woman  ;  and  KfntTufitvQ-,  van- 

quilhed  ;  of  Kgarev,  1  overcome  j  q.  d.  overcome  by  Wo" 
men.  7 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  fays  they  were  thus 
called,  by  reafon,  after  a  battle  which  they  loft  againft  the 
Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodoon,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  a  venereal  commerce  with  them,  in  order  to  get 
them  children  :  Et  quod  vidlricibus  obfequantur  ad  procuran - 
dam  eis  fobolem. 

Ardouin  calls  them  the  husbands  of  the  Amazons,  Amazo- 
num  connubia.  For,  as  that  author  obferves,  the  word  unde 
mull  be  retrenched  from  Pliny  ;  having  been  foifted  into  the 
text  by  people  who  were  not  mailers  of  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing,  unde  Amazonwn  connubia. 

They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fabulous  people,  will  con¬ 
clude  the  fame  of  the  Gynacocratumenians .  See  Ama7on 
G YN7ECOCR AC Y *,  Gynjecocratia,  a  petticoat  go¬ 
vernment  ;  or  a  ftate  where  women  have,  or  may  have  the 
fupreme  command. 

*  w.ord  is  formed  of  yvvn,  yuvcuK©-,  woman,  and 

authority,  power,  government.  i  * 

In  this  fenfe,  England  and  Spain  are  gynescocracies  .*  the 
french  value  themfelves,  and  think  they  are  greatly  happy 
that  their  monarchy  is  not gynecocratic.  See  Salic  law 
GYNbECONOMUS  *,  the  name  of  a  magiftrate  of  Athens 
who  had  the  cenfure,  and  infpedlion  of  the  women. 

*  The  Word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  yvy »,  yvyeui t©* 
woman  ;  and  vop.©-,  law. 

There  were  ten  gynceconomi  :  their  bufinels  was  to  inform 
themfelves  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  ladies  of  that  city 
and  to  puniih  iuch  as  misbehaved  themfelves,  or  tranfgrefled 
the  common  bounds  of  mod efly  and  decency. 

They  had  a  lift  hanging  out,  of  the  names  of  all  thofe  whom 
they  had  cenfured,  or  condemned  to  any  muhft,  forfeiture 
penance,  or  other  penalty.  “ 3 

pvDcnu^^ anatomy,  &c.  See  Ginglymus. 

GYFSUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fibrous,  talky  fort  of 

ftone,  found  m  quarries;  which  being  burnt,  and  diluted 
or  wrought  up  with  water,  ferves  to  make  what  we  call 
Parget ,  or  Plaifter  of  Paris ,  See  Plaister. 

Gypsum,  or  Gypse,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  coarfe  fort  of  talk  or 
a  filming  tranfparent  ftone  chiefly  found  in  .  the  quarrii  of 
Montmartre,  near  Paris,  among  the  plaifter  ftones 
The  generality  confound  this  with  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  conformity  of  its  name  with  the  Latin  gypfum  ;  but  un¬ 
happily  enough  ;  as  the  French  gyp,  or  gypfe,  is  not  fit  for  the 
making  of  plaifter. 

This  ftone  being  calcined  in  a  kiln,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and 
lifted,  and  mixed  up  with  gum,  or  fize  water  and  colours, 
ferves  to  counterfeit  marble,  which  it  does  to  that  perfection, 
that  both  the  eye  and  touch  may  be  deceived.  See  Marble. 

T~  l  method  of  preparing  it,  will  be  fhewn  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mosaic. 

GYROMANCY  *  Gyromantia,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  walking  round,  or  in  a  circle.  See  Divi¬ 
nation. 

*  IlVVOrdAh-  comPounded  of  the  Greek  */,©-,  circle,  and 
ItciVTeta.,  divination.  * 
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Is  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  fixth  con- 
fonant.  See  Letter,  and  Alphabet. 

Varro,  De  re  ruflica ,  Lib.  III.  cap.  i.  calls  the  h, 
afflatus  ;  and  Martianus  Capella  fays  it  is  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  only  a  gentle  contra&ion  of  the  trachea.—  Hence  it 
has  been  difputed,  whether  or  no  the  h  be  a  real  letter. 

Some  will  only  have  it  an  afpiration,  or  fpirit,  in  regard  its 
found  is  fo  weak.  And  accordingly  the  Greeks,  of  later  ages 
at  leaft,  do  not  place  it  in  the  line  with  the  other  letters,  but 
put  it  over  the  head  of  the  following  letter  :  though  it  fhould 
feem  they  anciently  wrote  it  in  the  fame  line  with  the  reft. 
The  latin  grammarians,  as  they  were  religious  imitators  of 
the  Greeks,  have  on  their  authority  generally  rejefted  the  h ; 
and  the  moderns  have  herein  followed  the  Latins. 

But  we  have  already  Ihewn  that  the  h ,  like  all  the  other  afpi- 
rates,  from  the  time  it  is  afpirated,  and  for  this  very  reafon 
that  it  is  afpirated,  is  not  only  a  letter,  but  a  real  confonant ; 
it  being  a  motion,  or  effort  of  the  larynx,  to  modify  the 
found  of  the  vowel  that  follows  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  words 
heaven,  health,  hero,  £5 c.  where  the  vowel  e  is  differently  mo- 
dified  from  what  it  is  in  the  words  endive,  eating,  eledf,  iAc. 
and  fuch  modification  is  all  that  is  effential  to  a  confonant. 
See  Consonant. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  h  is  either  a  letter,  or  f  and  z  are  none  ; 
thofe  being  no  more  than  hiding  afpirations  :  and  they  who 
exclude  the  h  from  among  the  letters,  as  conceiving  it  only 
a  mark  of  afpiration,  might  as  well  exclude  the  labial  confo- 
nants  b  and  p ,  and  fay  they  are  only  marks  of  certain  motions 
of  the  lips.  (s’c.  See  Aspiration. 

The  h  then  is  a  letter,  and  a  confonant  of  the  guttural  kind, 
i.  e.  a  confonant,  to  the  pronunciation  whereof,  the  throat 
concurs  in  a  particular  manner,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
organs  of  voice.  See  Guttural. 

It  is  true,  in  many  words  beginning  with  h ,  the  afpiration  is 
very  weak,  and  almoft  infenfible ;  the  h  in  thofe  cafes  not  do¬ 
ing  its  office  :  but  it  does  not  ceafe  to  be  a  confonant  on  that 
fcore,  more  than  various  other  confonants,  which  we  write 
but  do  not  pronounce  ;  as  the  k  in  quick,  &c.  and  feveral 
other  letters,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew,  French,  &c. 

Nor  does  it  ceafe  to  be  a  confonant,  becaufe  it  does  not  hinder 
the  elifion  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  when  another  vowel  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  fubfequent  word  ;  for  then  m  would  undergo  the 
fame  difqualification. 

M.  Menage  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  h  ;  the  one  an  afpirate, 
which  he  allows  a  confonant,  the  other  a  mute,  which  he 
confiders  as  a  vowel.— Now  it  is  certain,  the  afpirated  h  is  a 
confonant  ;  but  the  mute  b  is  no  vowel,  as  having  no  pecu¬ 
liar  or  proper  found  diftindt  from  that  of  the  vowel,  or  diph¬ 
thong  immediately  following  it.  See  Vowel. 

When  the  h  is  preceded  by  a  c ,  the  two  letters  together 
have  frequently  the  found  of  the  Hebrew  \£?,  with  a  point  over 
the  right  horn  ;  as  in  charity,  chyle,  &c. 

In  moft  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  beginning  in  that 
language  with  the  letter  the  cb  which  begins  them  in  Eng- 
lifti,  has  generally  the  found  of  a  k,  as  in  echo,  chorus,  &c. 
though  it  is  fometimes  foftened  a  little,  as  in  cherfofenus,  &c. 
After  a  p ,  the  b  is  always  pronounced  together  with  the  p, 
like  any";  as  in  phrafes,  Philiftines,  phlegm,  phlebotomy,  phi- 
lofophy,  Phoceans,  &c. — Moft  words  of  this  clafs  are  either 
proper  names,  or  terms  of  art,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  or 
the  Oriental  languages  ;  and  wrote  in  Greek  with  a  <p,  and 
with  a  Q  in  the  others. 

In  ancient  authors,  we  frequently  meet  with  h  put  inftead  of 
f ;  as  baba  for  faba  ;  but  this  is  principally  obfervable  in  the 
Spanifh  tongue,  where  moft  of  the  words  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  beginning  with  an  f,  take  the  b  in  lieu  of  it :  as 
hablar ,  for  fabulari  ;  haboy  for  favus  :  bado,  for  fatum.--  For 
the  intercourfe  which  b  has  with  the  iEolic  digamma,  fee  the 
letter  F. 

The  afpirate  or  Iharp  accent  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  the  fame 
with  our  hy  is  alfo  frequently  changed  for  an  s  ;  as  ax<y  fal ; 
ZrfAyfeptem  j  fex  ;  l^ufferpo  ;  yy.tffv,femis  ;  v's^/us,  Sec.— 
The  h  is  alfo  uled  for  fome  other  letters,  enumerated  at  large 
by  Paflerat,  De  litteratum  inter  fe  cognatione  &  permutatione. 
Anciently,  the  h  was  put  for  cb  ;  thus  of  Chlodovaus  was 
formed  Hludovicus ,  as  it  is  read  in  all  the  coins  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  that  they 
wrote  Hludovicus  with  an  h.— In  courfe  of  time,  the  found 
of  the  b  being  much  weakened,  or  entirely  fuppreffed,  the  h 
was  dropt,  and  the  word  was  wrote  Ludovicus.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  read  Hlotaire ,  Hlovis ,  See. 

JF.  Lobineau  will  have  this  difference  to  have  arofe  from  the 
differences  in  the  pronunciation.--- Such,  fays  he,  as  could  not 
pronounce  the  guttural,  wherewith  thofe  two  words  begin, 
fubftituted  a  c  for  it :  and  they  who  pronounced  it  fo,  wrote 
it  after  the  fame  manner  :  but  fuch  as  were  accuftomed  to 
Vo*.  I.  N°  LXXIV. 


pronounce  the  guttural,  wrote  it  likewife.—  He  might  have 
added,  that  fuch  as  could  not  pronounce  it,  at  length  abfo- 
lutely  rejedled  it,  and  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Louis  f  Loth  air  e.  Sec. 
—Some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  h  fhould  have 
been  detached  from  the  name ;  and  that  it  fignified  lord,  from 
the  Latin  berus ,  or  the  German  berr.  Much  as  the  Z),  which 
the  Spaniards  prefix  to  their  proper  names,  as  D.  Phelipe ,  for 
Don  Philip.— But  as  it  is  likewife  found  before  the  names  of 
feveral  cities,  it  is  more  probable  the  letter  was  there  ufed  to 
denote  the  rough  harlh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Franks. 
In  reality,  the  moft  ancient  way  of  writing  the  names  of  thefe 
I  rench  kings,  was  not  by  b ,  but  by  cb  ;  where  the  c  feems 
to  have  ftood  for  koningy  king,  and  the  h  was  inferted  to  give 
the  i  a  guttural  found. 

The  h  is  fometimes  alfo  found  prefixed  to  the  c  ;  as  Hcarolus, 
bcalendcBy  Sec.  for  Carolus ,  ealendcey  Sec. 

H,  among  the  ancients,  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  fignifying 
200,  according  to  the  verfe  : 

H  quoque  ducentos  per  fe  defignat  babendos. 

When  a  dafh  was  added  at  top,  H,  it  fignified  two  hundred 
thoufand.-— See  what  has  been  obferved  on  this  fubjeCI,  under 
the  letter  A. 

HABAKKUK*,  or  Hhabakkuk,  one  of  the  twelve  lefler 
prophets,  whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  See  Prophet,  and  Prophecy. 

*  The  name  is  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  with  n  hketb  ;  and  fignifies 
a  wreftler,  or  grappler.  The  Greek  Tranflators  call  him  Ab¬ 
ba  koum. 

The  precife  time  is  not  known  when  Habakkuk  prophefied  ; 
but  from  his  predi&ing  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  it  may  be  concluded  he  prophefied  before  Zedekiah,  or 
about  the  time  of  Manaffeh.—  His  prophecy  only  confifts  of 
three  chapters. 

H  ABDALA  *,  or  Habhdalah,  a  Jewifh  ceremony,  prac- 
tifed  among  the  people  every  fabbath-day  evening. 

*  1  he  word  is  Hebrew,  and  literally  fignifies  reparation  :  It  is 
formed  of  badal,  to  feparate,  divide  ;  the  ceremony  be¬ 

ing  looked  upon,  as  the  divifion  or  parting  of  the  fabbath  from 
the  reft  of  the  week.  It  was  eftablifhed  to  prevent  their  being 
too  hafty  in  ending  the  fabbath.  6 


Towards  the  dole  of  the  fabbath,  when  the  ftars  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  each  mafter  of  a  family  lights  a  torch,  or  flambeau  or 
at  leaft  a  lamp  with  two  wicks, — A  little  box  of  fpices  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  glafs  of  wine  taken  ;  then  finging,  or  rehearfing 
a  prayer,  and  bleffing  the  wine  and  the  fpices,  they  all  frnell 
at  them  ;  and  after  a  few  ceremonies  performed  about  the 
torch,  or  lamp,  they  caft  a  little  of  the  confecrated  wine  into 
the  flame;  every  body  taftes ;  and  thus  they  break  up,  wifhin<* 
each  other,  not  a  good  night,  but  a  good  week. 

HABEAS  Corpus ,  in  law,  a  writ,  which  a  man  ind idled  and 
imprifoned  for  any  crime,  or  trefpafs,  before  the  juftices  of 
peace,  or  in  a  court  of  franchife  ;  having  offered  fufficient 
bail,  which  is  refufed,  though  the  cafe  be  bailable  ;  may  have 
out  of  the  King’s  Bench,  thereby  to  remove  himfelf  thither 
at  his  own  cofts,  to  anfwer  the  caufe  at  the  bar  thereof 
The  order  in  this  cafe,  is  firft  to  procure  a  certiorari  ’out  of 
the  chancery,  dire&ed  to  the  faid  juftices,  for  removing  the 
indidment  into  the  King’s  Bench  ;  and  upon  that  to  procure 
this  writ  to  the  fhenff,  for  caufing  his  body  to  be  brought  at 
a  certain  day. 

Habeas  Corpora ,  is  alfo  a  writ,  that  lays  for  brino-ino-  in  a 
jury,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  refufe  to  come  upon  the  venire 
facia Sy  for  the  tryal  of  a  caufe  brought  to  iffue.  See  Tury 
&c.  J  5 

HABENDUM,  a  word  of  courfe  in  a  conveyance. —  In  e- 
very  conveyance  are  two  principal  parts,  the  premiffesy  and  the 
habendum  :  the  office  of  the  firft  is  to  exprefs  the  name  of  the 
grantor,  the  grantee,  and  the  thing  granted. 

Th c  habendum  is  to  limit  the  eftate,  fo  that  the  general  impli 
cation,  which,  by  conftruaion  of  law,  paffeth  in  the  pre- 
mifles,  is  by  the  habendum  controlled  and  qualified. 

Thus,  in  a  leafe  to  two  perfons;  the  habendum  to  one  for 
life,  alters  the  general  implication  of  the  jointenancy  in  free 
hold,  which  fhould  pafs  by  the  premiffes,  if  the  habendum 
were  not.  See  Conveyance. 

HABERE  facias  feifinaniy  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  where  a 
man  has  recovered  lands  in  the  king’s  court ;  directed  to  the 
fhenff,  commanding  him  to  give  him  the  feifin  thereof  See 
Seisin. 

This  writ  fometimes  alfo  iffues  out  of  the  records  of  a  fine 
directed  to  the  fhenff  of  the  county,  where  the  lands  lie  * 
commanding  him  to  give  to  the  cognizee,  or  his  heirs,  feifin 
of  the  land,  whereof  the  fine  is  levied.  SeeFiNE. 

The  writ  lies  within  the  year  after  the  fine,  or  judgment, 

5  ^  upon 
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upon  the  fcire  facias  ;  and  may  be  made  in  divers  forms. 
There  is  alfo  a  writ  called  Habere  facias  feiftnam ,  uhi  rex 
habult  annum ,  diem  &  vaflum  ;  which  lies  for  the  delivery  of 
lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  after  the  king  had  taken  his  due 
of  his  lands  who  was  convidf  of  felony. 

Habere  facias  vifum ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  in  divers  cafes,  as  in 
dower,  formedon,  &c.  where  a  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
land,  or  tenements  in  queftion.  See  View. 

HABERGION*,  Haubergeon,  Habergetum,  a  coat 
of  mail  ;  an  ancient  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  in  form  of  a 
coat,  defcending  from  the  neck  to  the  middle,  formed  of  little 
iron  rings,  or  rnafhes,  linked  into  each  other.  See  Mail. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  baberge ,  kauberge,  havbere,  baubert, 
bautber ,  hautbert ,  and  hauberk.  Spelman  takes  it  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  ancient  French  hault  high,  and  berg, 
armour,  covering;  as  ferving  to  defend  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Du  Cange  and  Skinner  cboofe  to  derive  it  from  the 
Belgic  hals,  or  Teutonic  baltz,  neck,  and  bergen,  to  cover  :  _ 
As  if  it  were  a  peculiar  defence  for  the  neck.  Others  will 
have  it  formed  of  al,  alia,  q.  d.  all,  and  bergen,  to  cover  ;  as 
importing  it  a  cover  for  the  whole  body. 

HABILIMENTS  of  war ,  in  our  ancient  ffatutes,  fignify  ar¬ 
mour,  harnefs,  utenfils,  or  other  provifions  for  war  without 
which  there  is  fuppofed  no  ability  to  maintain  war. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
a£t.  See  Habitude. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  call  this  a  qualitative  habit ,  habitus 
qualitative  ;  and  define  it  a  quality  adventitious  to  a  thing, 
fitting  and  difpofing  it  either  to  a£I  or  fuffer. 

Others  define  habit  an  affection  of  mind  or  body,  perfifting 
by  long  ufe  and  continuance.— In  which  fenfe  l£/j,  a  conftant 
hahit ,  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  prefent  difpofition,  lia¬ 

ble  foon  to  alter. 

Habits  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  the  mind,  and  of  the 
body.— Thus  virtue  is  called  an  habit  of  the  mind  j  ftrengtb, 
an  habit  of  the  body. 

All  natural  habits ,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  no  other 
than  the  body  and  mind  themfelves,  confidered  as  either  a&ing 
or  fuffering  ;  or  they  are  modes  of  the  body  or  mind,  wherein 
it  perfeveres,  till  effaced  by  fome  contrary  mode.  See  Mode. 
Ariftotle  enumerates  five  habits  of  the  mind,  viz.  underftan- 
ding,  knowledge,  wifdom,  prudence,  and  art :  which  divifion 
rthe  later  writers  fet  afide,  and  only  admit  of  three  intellectual 
habits ,  viz.  fcience,  prudence,  and  art ;  agreeable  to  the  three 
kinds  of  objects,  about  which  the  mind  has  occafion  to  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  ;  which  are  either  theoretical,  practical,  or  effective. 
See  Art,  Science,  &c. 

Virtues  and  vices  are  confidered  by  philofophers  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  good  and  bad  habits.  See  Virtue,  and  Vice. 

The  archbifhop  of  Cambray  defines  habits,  in  the  general,  to 
be  certain  impreflions  left  in  the  mind  ;  by  means  whereof, 
we  find  a  greater  eafe,  readinefs,  and  inclination  to  do  any 
thing  formerly  done,  by  having  the  idea  ready  at  hand  to  direct 
us  how  it  was  done  before. — Thus,  e.  gr.  we  form  a  habit  of 
fobriety,  by  having  always  before  us  the  inconveniencies  of 
excefs  ;  the  reflexions  whereof,  being  often  repeated,  render 
the  exercife  of  that  virtue  more  and  more  eafy. 

F.  Malebranche  gives  a  more  mechanical  theory  of  the  habits. 
—  His  principle  is,  that  they  confift  in  a  facility  which  the 
fpirits  have  acquired,  of  palling  eafily  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another.  He  argues  thus  :  If  the  mind  act  on,  and 
move  the  body,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  by  means  of  a  ftock 
of  animal  fpirits  lodged  in  the  brain,  ready  to  be  fent  at  the 
motion  of  the  will,  by  means  of  the  nerves  which  open  or 
terminate  in  the  brain,  into  the  mufcles  of  the  body.  See 
Brain  and  Nerve. 

Now,  an  influx  of  fpirits  into  a  mufcle,  occafions  a  fwelling, 
and,  of  confequence,  a  fhortning  of  the  mufcle  ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  motion  of  the  part  that  mufcle  is  faftened  to.  See 
Muscular  Motion. 

Further,  the  fpirits  do  not  always  find  all  the  roads  open  and 
free,  which  they  are  to  pafs  through  ;  whence  that  difficulty 
we  perceive  of  moving  the  fingers  with  that  quicknefs  necef- 
fary  to  play  on  a  mufical  inftrument  ;  or  of  moving  the  muf¬ 
cles  neceffary  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  foreign  language. 
But  by  degrees  the  fpirits,  by  their  continual  flux,  fmoothen 
the  ways  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  meet  with  no  refiftance  at 
all.  Now  it  is  in  this  facility  the  fpirits  find  of  palling,  when 
directed  into  the  members  of  the  body,  that  habits  confift. 
See  Spirit. 

On  this  hypothefis,  it  is  eafy  accounting  for  an  infinity  of 
phaenomena  relating  to  the  habits.—  Why,  for  inftance,  chil¬ 
dren  acquire  new  habits  with  more  eafe  than  grown  perfons  ? 
Why  is  it  difficult  of  getting  rid  of  inveterate  habits  ?  Whence 
that  incredible  quicknefs  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  even 
without  thinking  of  them  ;  as  is  particularly  obfervable  in 
thofe  long  accuftomed  to  formula’s,  &c. 

On  this  looting,  the  faculty  of  memory  appears  to  have  very 
much  the  nature  of  a  habit  j  infomuch  that  in  one  fenfe  it 
may  pafs  for  a  habit.  See  Memory  }  fee  alfo  Passion, 
Natural  Inclination ,  &c. 
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Habit,  in  medicine,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  the  tempea- 
ment,  or  conftitution  of  the  body  ;  whether  obtained  by  birth, 
or  manner  of  living.  See  Temperament,  and  Consti¬ 
tution. 

An  ill  diftempered  habit,  without  any  particular  apparent  dif- 
eafe,  the  phyficians  ufually  call  a  cachexia ,  or  cacochymia. 
See  Cachexia,  and  Cacochymia. 

A  thing  is  laid  to  enter  the  habit,  when  it  becomes  intimately 
diffufed  throughout  the  body,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  remote# 
ftages  of  circulation. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drefs,  or  garb  ;  or  the  compofitioa 
of  garments  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered.  See  Gar¬ 
ment.  . 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiaftick  j  of  a  re¬ 
ligious,  &c.  the  military  habit,  &c. 

The  ecclefiaftical  habit  only  commenced  about  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  great,  i.  e.  it  only  began  at  that  time  to  be  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  from  the  lay  habit ,  viz.  in  the  fix th  century.— 
The  eftablifhment  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  occafion 
thereof ;  for  the  laymen  took  the  habit  of  the  nations  they 
had  fubmitted  to,  but  the  priefts  kept  to  the  Roman  drefs. 
The  abbot  Boileau  has  an  exprefs  treatife  On  the  ecclefiajlical 
habit ,  wherein  he  maintains,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion 
and  cuftom,  that  the  ecclefiaftic  habit  fhould  be  a  fhort  one, 
and  that  a  fhort  habit  is  more  decent  than  a  long  one. 

Habit  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  uniform  garments  of  religious, 
conformable  to  the  rule  and  order  whereof  they  make  profef- 
fion.  See  Religious,  and  Order. 

The  habit  of  S.  Benedict,  of  S.  Auguftine,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  abfolutely,  fuch  a  perfon  has  taken  the 
habit  ;  meaning,  he  has  entred  upon  a  noviciate  in  a  certain 
order.— So,  he  is  faid  to  quit  the  habit,  when  he  renounces 
the  order.  See  No viciate,  Vows,  &c. 

The  habits  of  thefeveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  been 
calculated  for  Angularity  or  novelty  :  the  founders  of  the  or¬ 
ders,  who  were  at  firft  chiefly  inhabitants  of  defarts  and  foli- 
tudes,  gave  their  monks  the  habit  ufual  among  the  country 
people.  Accordingly,  the  primitive  habits  of  S.  Anthony, 
S.  Hilarion,  S.  Benedict,  &c.  are  defcribed  by  the  ancient 
writers,  as  confifting  chiefly  of  fheeps-skins,  the  common  drefs 
of  the  peafants,  fhepherds,  and  mountaineers  of  that  time  i 
and  the  fame  they  gave  their  difciples. 

The  orders  eftablifhed  in  and  about  cities,  and  inhabited  pla¬ 
ces,  took  the  habit  wore  by  the  ecclefiaftics  at  the  time  of 
their  inftitution.—  Thus,  S.  Dominic  gave  his  difciples  the 
habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he  himfelf  had  always  bore 
to  that  time.  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Bar- 
nabites,  Theatins,  Oratorians,  &c.  who  took  the  common 
habit  of  the  ecclefiaftics  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And 
what  makes  them  differ  fo  much  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  of  the  prefent  times,  is,  that 
they  have  always  kept  invariably  to  the  fame  form  ;  where¬ 
as  the  ecclefiaftics  have  been  changing  their  mode  on  every 
occafion. 

HABITATION,  a  dwelling-place,  or  Houfe.  See  House, 
Edifice,  Building,  &c. 

Habitation,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  cohabitation .  See 
Cohabitation. 

HABITUAL,  fomething  that  is  become,  or  turned  into  an 
habit,  or  habitude.  See  Habit,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  habitual  or  inveterate  difeafe ;  habitual 
fin,  &c.  An  habitual  difpofition  is  the  fame  thing;  with  an 
habitude  itfelf. 

Habitual  Grace ,  is  that  conveyed  to  us  by  baptifm,  and  af¬ 
terwards  augmented  and  improved  by  the  eucharift,  and  other 
appointed  means.  See  Grace. 

The  Romifti  divines  hold  habitual  grace  neceffary  in  order  to 
be  faved  ;  and  adlual  grace  to  the  doing  any  thing  meri¬ 
torious. 

HABITUDE,  Habitudo,  in  the  fchools,  fignifies  the  re- 
fpedl  or  relation  which  one  thing  bears  to  another.  See  Re¬ 
lation. 

In  this  fenfe,  habitude  is  one  of  Ariftotle’s  categories.  See 
Category. 

Some  of  the  more  precife  and  accurate  fchoolmen,  confider 
habitude  as  a  genus  ;  and  fubdivide  it  into  two  fpecies.  Where 
it  is  confidered  as  quiefcent,  they  call  it  refped  ;  where  as 
moved,  relation  :  To  which  fome  add  a  third  fpecies,  confi¬ 
dered  in  refpedt  of  figure,  which  they  call  mode. 

Habitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  poilofophy,  for  what  we  popularly 
call  habit,  viz.  a  certain  difpofition  or  aptitude,  for  the  per¬ 
forming,  or  fuffering  of  certain  things  ;  contracted  by  reite¬ 
rated  a£ts  of  the  fame  kind.  See  Habit. 

HACHES,  and  Haching.  See  Hatching. 

HACKNEY.  See  the  article  Haqueny. 

Hackney  Coach.  See  the  article  Hackney  Coach. 

HADRIANEA,  or  Hadrianalia,  in  antiquity,  games 
inftituted  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  or  Adrian.  See 
Games. 

There  were  two  forts  of  Hadrianalia ,  the  one  held  every 
year,  and  the  other  every  five  years. 
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HEMATITES*,  'AIMATITHS,  in  natural  hiffory,  the  llood- 
jione  ;  a  kind  of  ruddy  mineral  in  form  of  a  {lone  ;  thus  called, 
either  on  account  of  its  refemhling  dry,  curdled  blood,  or  of 
the  faculty  it  has  of  ftanching  blood. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  di[i&,  fanguis ,  blood. 

Pliny  reckons  five  kinds,  viz.  the  Ethiopic ,  the  androdamas 
or  black,  the  Arabic ,  the  elatites ,  or  miltites ,  and  the  fchiflos  ; 
befides  that  commonly  called  the  ?riagnes  hcematites ,  from 
the  property  it  has  of  attracting  iron. 

The  five  forts  differ  chiefly  in  point  of  hardnefs :  the  beft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diofcorides,  is  that  which  is  friable,  hard,  black, 
and  fmootb,  without  either  gritty  parts,  or  veins. 

That  commonly  ufed  by  the  painters  is  factitious;  being  made 
of  Armenian  bole,  and  other  drugs. 

The  native,  or  foflil  kind,  comes  from  Egypt,  Bohemia,  &c . 
It  has  divers  ufes  in  medicine ;  being  held  cooling  and  affrin- 
gent,  and  in  that  quality  prefcribed  in  haemorrhages.— It  is 
given  in  fubftance,  in  form  of  a  fine  powder. 

The  gilders  ufe  it  for  burnifhers,  to  polifh  their  gold  withal. 

v  has  an  expref"s  treat‘fe  on  the  Lapis  hcsmatites. 

HiEMATOSIS*,  in  medicine,  the  action  whereby  the  chyle 
is  converted  into  blood ;  called  alfo  fanguijication.  See  San¬ 
guification. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  di/xct^  Canguis,  blood. 

The  chief  of  the  vital  actions,  are  the  chylofis,  and  hcema- 
tofis.  See  Chylosis,  Blood,  IAc. 

HAEMOPTYSIS  *,  AlMOnTYSIS,  corruptly  alfo  called  Hje- 
moptosis,  and  H^miPtoe,  in  medicine,  a  fpitting  of 
blood  ;  occafioned  by  the  rupture,  or  erofion  of  feme  veflel 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  accompanied,  ufually,  with  a  cough,  and 
a  fenfe  of  preflure  on  the  breaft.  See  Blood. 

*  The  word  comes  from  dip/.cty  blood  ;  and  rrjvuv,  to  /pit. 

The  hcemoptyfis  differs  from  a  vomitting  of  blood,  in  that  in 
the  hcemoptyfis ,  the  blood  comes  from  the  lungs,  and  for 
that  rqgfon  is  florid  and  frothy ;  whereas  in  the  vomiting  of 
blood,  it  comes  from  the  ftomach,  and  is  blackifh. 

The  hcemoptyfis ,  is  ufually  occafion’d  by  violent  fhouts,  or 
cries  ;  by  ftrains,  falls,  vehement  coughs ;  by  the  fuppreflion 
of  fome  ordinary  evacuation,  or  by  the  abundance  of  fome 
fharp  corrofive  humor. 

The  hcemoptyfis  is  either  accidental  or  habitual.— -'The  latter 
is  a  fymptom  of  the  phthifis.  It  is  beft  cured,  according  to 
Morton,  by  the  cortex  :  it  is  flopped  by  aflringents,  as  Ar¬ 
men.  bol.  fang,  dracon.  lapis  hcemat .  &c.  See  Phthisis 
HAEMORRHAGE  *,  ‘AIMOPPAHA,  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body;  arifing  either  from  a  rupture  of 
the  veffels,  as  when  they  are  too  full,  or  too  much  prefled ;  or 
from  an  erofion  of  the  fame,  as  when  the  blood  is  too  fharp 
and  corrofive.  See  Flux,  and  Blood. 

T  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  d t put.,  faiiguis ,  blood  ; 
and  ftflpvpat,  frango,  rumpo,  erumpo,  I  break,  burft  forth, 
&c. 

The  hcemorrhage ,  properly  fpeaking,  as  underflood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  nofe  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
derns  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  ftomach,  inteftines,  funda¬ 
ment,  matrix,  or  the  like. 

Hypochondriac,  fcorbutic,  and  cacheAlic  perfons,  are  liable  to 
various  and  immoderate  hcemorrhages.  — The  cure  of  hce- 
morrhages  arifing  from  a  plethora,  is  by  evacuants,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  phlebotomy,  to  caufe  a  revulfion. — That  from  an 
increafed  velocity  of  a  thin  acrimonious  blood,  is  to  be  attack¬ 
ed  by  coolers,  and  agglutinants. 

The  principal  Ample  remedies  in  hcemorrhages ,  are  album 
graecum,  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol,  chalcanthum  rubified,  colopho¬ 
ny  pulverized,  oil  of  turpentine,  decodlion  of  catechu,  cortex 
peruv.  iff c.  See  Styptics. 

A1  ligature  on  the  limb  has  frequently  a  good  effedl  ;  fo  eledi. 
Boylean.  pulvis  Galeni ;  eledt.  fiyptic.  tindlur.  rofar.  epithem. 
de  facchar.  faturn.  See. 

An  hcemorrhage  at  the  anus,  is  more  ufually  called  a  dyfen- 
tery.  See  Dysentery. 

HAEMORRHOIDAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  inteftinum  return,  and  the  fundament,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  the  hcemorrhoids.  See  Haemorrhoids. 

The  bcsrnorrhoidal  arteries  are  two  ;  the  one  internal ,  the 
other  external. 

The  internal  is  a  branch  of  the  lower  mefenteric,  which  run¬ 
ning  along  the  reAlum,  terminates  at  the  fundament. — The 
external  fprings  from  the  hypogaftric  artery. 

The  hcemorrhoidal  veins  are  alfo  internal  and  external. 

The  internal  carries  back  the  blood  of  the  reeftum  and  funda¬ 
ment,  which  it  embraces  regularly  ;  and  is  inferted  fometimes 
into  the  fplenic  branch  of  the  porta,  and  fometimes  into  the 
mefenteric.— -The  external  brings  back  the  blood  from  the 
mufculous  parts  about  the  fundament,  and  terminates  in  the 
hypogaftric  vein. 

HAEMORRHOIDS*,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  funda¬ 
ment,  popularly  called  the  piles. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  dtpio^otf,  fanguinu  pro- 
fiu-vium,  flux  of  blood ;  which  is  compounded  of  dtpui, 
blood,  and  I  flow. 
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The  hcemorrhoids  are  a  painful,  periodical  tumor,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  inteftinum  reAlum  ;  ufually  appearing  exter¬ 
nally  in  the  anus. — They  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  va- 
ricous  tumours  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  ;  arifing  from  the 
too  great  abundance  of  morbid  blood  therein.  See  Hemor¬ 
rhoidal. 

The  difeafe  is  either  fimplc ,  as  when  the  veins  alone  are  tu- 
mified  ;  or  compound ,  as  tvhen  the  neighbouring  parts  become 
infeiled,  or  an  excrefcence  arifes  therefrom,  as  a  ficus,  crijla 
Galli ,  condyloma ,  or  the  like. 

Hcemorrhoids  again  are  either  open ,fiuentes,  that  is,  yield  blood  ; 
or  blind,  caecce ,  where  the  parts  are  only  tumid.— -In  the 
firft,  the  veffels  of  the  retftum  are  open  ;  in  the  latter,  there 
is  fome  obftrutftion,  which  occafions  them  to  fwell. 

The  hcemorrhoids  fometimes  are  internal,  and  caufe  great 
pain  in  going  to  ftool ;  efpecially  if  the  feces  be  indurated  : 
after  which  they  often  appear  externally,  and  blood  is  feeri 
upon  the  excrements. 

Etmuller  is  careful  in  diftinguifhing  the  genuine  hremorrhoi- 
dal  flux,  from  a  bloody  diarrhoea,  frequent  in  fcorbutic  cafes.- 
-—The  hcemorrhoids  are  ufually  opened  by  the  attrition  of 
the  excrements  in  a  ftool,  fo  that  the  blood  flows  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  excrements  ;  but  if  it  flows  promifeuoufly  be¬ 
fore  as  well  as  after  the  excrements,  and  without  pain,  it  is  a 
fcorbutic  flux. 

Where  the  flux  is  exceflive,  phlebotomy,  and  cupping  are 
good,  by  way  of  revulfion  ;  and  internally,  aflringents  and 
opiates.— Upon  a  fuppreflion  of  the  ufual  flux,  without  re¬ 
moving  the  caufe,  the  open  hcemorrhoides  degenerate  into  the 
bund  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  opened  again  with  aloe- 
tics,  &c.  Tamarinds  are  held  excellent  to  affwage  the  flux  : 
chalybeates  ftrike  at  the  caufe  of  the  evil :  fcrophulary,  onion, 
and  leek,  are  much  commended. 

HAEREDE  abdudto,  is  a  writ  which  anciently  lay  for  the 
lord,  who,  having  by  right  the  wardfhip  of  his  tenant  under 
age,  could  not  come  by  his  body,  as  being  conveyed  away 
by  another.  See  Ravishment  de  Gard. 

H a:  r  e  d  e  deliberando  alii  qui  habet  cufiodiam  terree ,  a  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fherifF,  willing  him  to  command  one  that  had 
the  body  of  him  who  was  ward  to  another,  to  deliver  him  to 
him  whofe  ward  he  was  on  account  of  his  land.  See  Ward, 
and  Guardian. 

HAEREDIPETA,  in  our  antient  law-books,  the  next  heir, 
bee  Heir. 

Et  nullus  haeredipeta  fuo  propinquo  vel  extraneo  periculofa  fane 
cuflodia  committatur.  Leg.  H.  I.  cap.  no. 

HAEREDITAS.  See  the  article  Abeyance. 

HAERESIARCH,  H jeresiarcHa,  of  the  Greek  cA/fg0V«p- 
an  arch  heretick.  See  Heretic. 

HAERESIS,  Herefy.  See  the  article  He  resy. 

HAERETICO  Comburendo ,  a  writ  which  antiently  lay  ao-ainft 
an  heretic,  who  having  once  been  conviCled  of  herefy  by 
his  bifhop,  and  having  abjured  it,  afterwards  falling  into  it 
again,  or  fome  other,  is  thereupon  committed  to  the  fecular 
power.  See  Heretic,  & V. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
in  his  time  :  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  ftatute 
Car.  II. 

HAERETICUS,  Heretic.  See  the  article  Heretic. 
HAGARD*,  in  falconry,  a  hawk,  or  falcon,  not  taken  in 
the  neft  ;  but  after  fhe  had  been  inured  to  liberty,  and  prey¬ 
ing  for  herfelf.  See  Falconry. 

*  The  word  is  French,  and  lignifies  fierce ;  fome  derive  it  from 

the  Latin  agrefte,  wild:  others  from  the  German  hag  in 
clofure,  fortified  place.  __  Whence  M.  Huet  obferves,  the 
word  hagard  ts  fometimes  applied  to  a  man  who  becomes 
hardy  and  proud,  in  confidence  of  the  ftrength  of  the  place 
he  is  in.  r 

Hagard  hawks  are  hard  to  tame,  and  bring  under  difeipline. 

See  Hawk,  and  Falcon. 

HAGIOGRAPHA*,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  books  of 
feripture,  called  by  the  Jews  cetuvim.  See  Bible,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  d yi&,  holy  ;  and  I 

write. — The.  name  is  very  antient:  S.  Jerom  makes  trequenc 
mention  of  it —before  him,  S.  Epiphanius  called  thefe  books 
Amply,  Tf cupiict. 

The  Jews  divide  the  facred  writings  into  three  clafles  •  the 
Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of  Mofes ;  the  Pro-, 
phets,  which  they  call  nevnm  ;  and  the  cetuvim ,  CZZD13ir  3 
called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Hagiographa  ;  comprehending  the 
book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Efdras,  Chronicles 
Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaftes,  Efther 
The  Jews  fometimes  call  thefe  books  the  Writings,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  being  wrote  by  immediate  infpiration  of  the 
holy  fpirit.— Thus  faysKimchi,  in  his  preface  to  the  Pfalms 
Maimonides  in  More  Nevoch.  and  Elias  Levita  in  his  Thisbi 
under  the  word  hMU 

They  diftinguifh  the  Hagiographers ,  however,  from  the  Pro¬ 
phets  ;  in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did  not  receive  the 
matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way  called  Prophecy,  which 
conhrts  in  dreams,  vifions,  whifpers,  extafies,  &V.  but  by  mere 

Ample  infpiration,  and  direction  of  the  Spirit.  See  Inspira¬ 
tion. 
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HAGIOSIDfeRON  *,  or  HagiOsidiron. —The  Greeks 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  being  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  bells,  make  ufe  of  an  iron  wherewith  to  call  peo¬ 
ple  to  church,  called  hagiofideron  See  Bell. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ayiotTlM^V ;  compounded  of  ctyt<&- , 
holy  ;  and  (r/cTifp©-,  iron. 

Magius  gives  us  the  defcription  of  an  hagiofideron  he  had  feen. 

_ _ it  is  a  plate  of  iron,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  fixteen 

long,  faftned  by  the  middle  to  a  chain,  or  cord,  whereby  it 
is  fufpended  at  the  church-door.  On  this  they  ftrike  with 
an  iron  hammer,  with  fome  meafure  and  cadence,  fo  as  to 
make  no  difagreeable  noife. 

They  alfo  carry  an  hagiofideron  before  the  prieft  in  a  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  facrament  to  any  fick  perfon,  beating  on  it  from 
time  to  time,  to  advertife  the  people  to  adore  it  j  much  as 
in  the  Romilh  church  they  do  with  a  bell. 

HAIL,  Grando ,  in  phyfiology,  an  aqueous  concretion,  in  form 
of  white,  or  pelluced  fpherules,  defending  out  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  See  Meteor,  and  Atmosphere. 

Hail  is  conceived  to  be  formed  of  drops  of  rain,  frozen  in 
their  paflage  through  the  middle  region.  See  Rain,  and 


Freezing. 

Others  take  it  for  the  fragment  of  a  frozen  cloud,  half  melt- 
ed,  and  thus  precipitated,  and  congealed  again.  See  Cloud, 
and  Barometer. 

Accordingly,  the  Cartefians  define  hail  to  be  a  cloud,  either 
wholly,  or  in  part  liquified  ;  which  tending  downward  by  its 
own  gravity,  is,  in  its  paffage,  froze  by  the  adfion  of  fome 
very  cold  wind  ;  and  thus  precipitated,  for  the  moft  part  in 
round  tranfparent  glebes. — They  add,  that  if  the  cloud  have 
been  totally  liquified,  the  hailjlones  are  pellucid  ;  otherwife 
only  partly  fo.  See  Snow. 

Hail  affumes  various  figures,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat 
or  cold  of  the  air,  which  the  parts  of  the  liquified  clouds  pafs 
through  :  fometimes  it  is  round,  fometimes  angular,  triangu¬ 
lar,  pyramidal,  &c.  fometimes  thin  and  flat,  ftar-like,  with 
fix  equal  points,  &c. 

Hail  is  obferved  frequently  to  attend  thunder  and  lightning  ; 
the  nitre  that  contributes  to  the  one,  having  likewife  a  large 
(hare  in  the  production  of  the  other.  See  Thunder, 


Nitre,  &c. 

Natural  hiftories  furnifh  us  with  various  inftances  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  (bowers  of  hail.  —  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Dr.  Halley,  and  others  relate,  that  in  Cheftiire,  Lan- 
cafhire,  &c.  April  29,  1697.  a  thick  black  cloud,  coming 
from  Carnarvon(hire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to  congeal  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  of  two  miles^  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its  progrefs  for  the  fpace  of  fixty 
miles,  it  did  inconceivable  damage  :  not  only  killing  all  forts 
of  fowls,  and  other  fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knock¬ 
ing  down  horfes  and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ; 
fo  that  the  hailjlones  buried  themfelves  under  ground,  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.— The  hailjlones ,  many  of  which 
weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound,  and  being  five 
or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  figures,  fome  round,  others 
half  round  ;  fome  fmooth,  others  emboffed  and  crenelated  : 
the  icy  fubftance  of  them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard ;  but 
there  was  a  fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  Hertfordfliire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fevere  (form 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  (hower  of  hail  fucceeded,  which 
far  exceeded  the  former :  fome  perfons  were  killed  by  it,  their 
bodies  beat  all  black  and  blue  :  vaft  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields 
of  rye  cut  down  as  with  a  fey  the.  The  Hones  were  meafured 
from  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  about.  Their  figures 
were  various,  fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph. 
TranfaEl.  N°  229. 

At  Lifle  in  Flanders,  in  1686.  fell  hailjlones  of  a  very  large 
fize;  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle  a  dark  brown 
matter,  which  thrown  on  the  fire  gave  a  very  great  report. 
Philofoph.  TranfaSl.  N°  203. 

Mezeray,  (peaking  of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1510.  relates,  that  there  was  for  fome  time  an  horrible 
darknefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night  ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a  (hower  of 
hailjlones ,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  pebble  ftones,  which 
deftroyed  all  the  fifh,  birds,  and  beafts  of  the  country.— It 
was  attended  with  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  fiones 
were  of  a  bluifh  colour  :  fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred 
pounds,  HJl.  de  France ,  Tom.  II.  p.  339. 

HAILE,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  either  to  call  to  a  fhip,  to 
know  from  whence  (lie  comes,  and  whither  (he  is  bound,  or 
elfe  to  falute  her,  and  wifh  her  well. 

HAIR,  fmall  filaments,  iffuing  out  of  the  pores  of  the  (kins 
of  animals  ;  and  ferving  moil  of  them  as  a  tegument,  or  co¬ 
vering.  See  Skin,  and  Pore. 

In  lieu  of  hairy  the  nakednefs  of  fome  animals  is  covered  with 
feathers,  wool,  skins,  &c.  See  Feather,  Wool,  &c. 
Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  except  the  foies 
of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands. — But  it  grows  long- 
eH  on  the  head,  chin,  breafi,  in  the  arm-pits,  and  about  the 
privities.  See  Pubes,  &c. 

Phyficians  diftinguifli  the  hair  into  kinds,  and  give  it  divers 
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denominations ;  but  this  only  in  Greek  and  Latin.— The 
hair  of  the  head  they  call  capillus  :  that  of  women  particu¬ 
larly,  comay  from  xo//g/v,  to  drefs  and  adjufi  :  and  that  of  men 
ccefariesy  from  ceedendo ,  becaufe  often  cut :  that  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  jubay  and  crines :  that  hanging  behind  the  ears, 
cincinni ;  q.  d.  curled  and  buckled. 

The  antients  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed  only  with 
excrementitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part  of  a  living  body . 
—They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the  fuliginous  parts  of  the 
blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  body  to  the  furface,  and 
there  condenfed  in  paffing  through  the  pores. — Their  chief 
reafons  were,  that  the  hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace, 
even  in  extreme  old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low  :  that  in 
heiftic  and  confumptive  people,  where  the  refi  of  the  body  is 
continually  emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  (hall  thrive  : 
nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  carcafes. — They 
added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow  like  the  other  parts, 
by  introfufeeption,  i.  e.  by  a  juice  circulating  within  it ;  but 
like  the  nails  by  juxtapofition,  each  part  next  the  root  thruft- 
ing  forward  that  immediately  before  it. 

But  the  moderns  are  agreed  that  every  hair  does  properly  and 
truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill  and  difiend  it  like  the 
other  parts  :  which  they  argue  hence,  that  the  roots  do  not 
turn  grey  in  aged  perfons  fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the 
whole  changes  colour  at  once.  And  the  like  is  obferved  in 
boys,  &c.  which  (hews  that  there  is  a  diredl  communication  j 
and  that  all  the  parts  are  affedted  alike.— -We  are  told  of  in- 
fiances  of  perfons,  who  by  intenfe  grief,  or  fear,  have  grown 
grey  in  a  night’s  time. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the  life  and 
growth  of  hairsy  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  reft 
of  the  body  ;  and  is  not  immediately  derived  therefrom,  or  re¬ 
ciprocated  therewith.— It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  They  grow  as  plants  do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or  as  fome 
plants  (hoot  from  the  parts  of  others  ;  from  which  though  they 
draw  their  nourifhment,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftindl  oeconomy. — They  derive  their  food  from 
fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutritious  juices  of 
the  body ;  whence  they  may  live,  though  the  body  be  ftarved. 
See  Vegetation,  Plant,  &c. 

The  hairsy  examined  by  the  microfcope,  appear  to  be  fiftu- 
lous  bodies  like  horns.  Their  tubulous  ftrudlure  is  confirmed 
from  the  difeafe  called  plica  polonica ,  wherein  the  blood  ouzes 
out  at  their  extremities.  See  Plica. 

Each  hair  is  found  to  confift  of  five  or  fix  other  leffer  ones, 
all  wrapped  up  in  one  common  tegument :  they  are  knotted 
like  fome  forts  of  grafs,  and  fend  out  branches  at  the  joints. 
—They  have  each  a  round  bulbous  root,  which  lies  pretty 
deep  in  the  skin,  being  implanted  in  the  pyramidal  papillae  ; 
and  by  this  they  imbibe,  or  fecrete,  their  proper  food  from 
the  adjacent  humors.  Their  extremities  fplit  or  divide  into 
two  or  three  branches,  efpecially  when  kept  dry,  and  left  to 
grow  too  long  ;  fo  that  what  to  the  naked  eye  appears  only  a 
Angle  hair ,  to  the  microfcope  feems  a  bru(h. 

They  turn  grey  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  and  particularly 
about  the  temples,  fooner  than  behind  ;  the  back-part  afford¬ 
ing  them  the  proper  juice  longer  than  the  reft.  —  For  the 
like  reafon  they  fall  fooneft  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  See 
Calvities. 

Their  fize,  or  thicknefs,  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
pores  they  iffue  from. — If  thofe  be  fmall,  thefe  are  fine  :  if 
the  pores  be  ftraight,  the  hairs  are  ftraight :  if  thofe  be  oblique 
or  finuous,  the  hair  is  curled. 

They  ordinarily  appear  round,  or  cylindrical ;  but  the  micro¬ 
fcope  alfo  difeovers  triangular,  and  fquare  ones  ;  which  diver- 
fity  of  figures  arifes  from  that  of  the  pores  ;  to  which  the 
hairs  always  accommodate  themfelves.  Their  length  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  the  proper  humor  to  feed  them  ;  and 
their  colour  on  the  quality  of  that  humor  :  whence  at  diffe¬ 
rent  ftages  of  life  the  colour  ufually  differs. 

The  hair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr.  Derham  with  a  micro¬ 
fcope,  feeined  to  be  one  fingle  tranfparent  tube,  with  a  pith 
made  up  of  fibrous  fubftances,  running  in  dark  lines,  in  fome 
hairs  tranfverfly,  in  others  fpirally.  The  darker  medullary 
parts,  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were  no  other  than  fmall  fibres 
convolved  round,  and  lying  clofer  together,  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  hair.  They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  hair  and,  he  imagines,  may  ferve  to  make  a  gentle  eva¬ 
cuation  of  fome  humor  out  of  the  body.  (See  Tab.  Nat. 
Hijl.  fig.  28.)  Hence,  the  hair  of  hairy  animals,  this  author 
fuggefts,  may  not  only  ferve  as  a  fence  againft  cold,  &c.  but 
as  an  organ  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 

It  was  efteemed  a  notable  honour  among  the  antient  Gauls,  to 
have  long  hair  ;  and  hence  came  the  appellation  Gallia  co - 
niata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Caefar,  upon  fubduing  the 
Gauls,  made  them  cut  oft'  their  hairy  as  a  token  of  fubmif- 
fion.— It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  fuch  as  afterwards 
quitted  the  world,  to  go  and  live  in  cloifters,  procured  their 
hair  to  be  (haven  oft' ;  to  (hew  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all 
earthly  ornaments,  and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubjedlion 
to  their  fuperiors.  See  Tonsure. 

Greg,  de  Tours  affures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family  of  France, 

it 
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it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and  privilege  of  kings 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear  long  hair ,  artfully  dreffed 
and  curled  :  every  body  elfe  were  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut 
round,  in  fign  of  inferiority  and  obedience.  Some  writers 
affure  us,  that  there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different 
qualities  and  conditions ;  from  the  prince,  who  wore  it  at  full 
length,  to  the  flave  or  villain,  who  was  quite  cropt.  Hot- 
toman  treats  at  large  of  this  privilege  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Franco  Gallia ,  c.  1 1 . 

To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the  firft  race  of 
kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from  the  right  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fubieft 
F.  Daniel,  FUJI,  de  France ,  Tom.  I. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people  of  quality, 
to  have  their  childrens  hair  cut  the  firft  time,  by  perfons  they 
had  a  particular  honour  and  efteem  for  ;  who,  in  virtue  of 
this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a  fort  of  fpiritual  parents,  or 
godfathers  thereof. — Though  this  practice  appears  to  have 
been  more  ancient;  inafmuch  as  we  read  that  Conftantine 
fent  the  pope  the  hair  of  his  fon  Heraclius,  as  a  token  that  he 
defired  him  to  be  his  adoptive  father.  See  Godfather 
Adoption,  &c. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more  obnoxi¬ 
ous  in  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  ;  as  fomething  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  the  profeflion  of  perfons  who  bore  the  crofs. 

Hence  numerous  injun&ions  and  canons  to  the  contrary. _ 

Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  forbad  the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair  ;  but  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  of  an  older  ftanding  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft  ;  and 
the  letter  wherein  that  decree  is  wrote,  is  of  a  much  later 
date  than  that  pope.— The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution.  See  Clerc, 
and  Crown. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there  is  a  canon 
ftill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that  fuch  as  wore 
long  hair ,  fhould  be  excluded  coming  into  church  while 
living  ;  and  not  be  prayed  for  when  dead. 

We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand  againft  the  em¬ 
peror  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair ,  after  the  manner  of  the 
other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all  except  Theophilus,  who  being 
bald,  enjoined  all  his  fubjefts  to  fhave  their  heads. 

TheFrench  hiftorians  and  antiquaries,  have  been  very  exa£t  in 
recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  feveral  kings. — Charle- 
maign  wore  it  very  fhort,  his  fon  fhorter  ;  Charles  the  bald 
had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh  Capet  it  began  to  appear  again ; 
this  the  ecclefiaftics  took  in  dudgeon,  and  excommunicated 
all  who  let  their  hair  grow.  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the 
matter  fo  warmly  with  Charles  the  young,  that  he  cut  off  his 
hair ;  and  his  fucceffors  for  fome  generations  wore  it  very  fhort ; 
— A  profeffor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote  exprefly  on  the 
queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men  to  wear  long  hair  ? 
and  concluded  for  the  negative.  —  Another  divine,  named 
Reves,  who  had  wrote  for  the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 
The  Greeks,  and  after  their  example  the  Romans,  wore  falfe 
hair.  See  Perruke. 

Wulferus,  in  the  Philofophical  Colledions,  gives  an  account 
of  a  woman  buried  at  Norimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opened 
forty  three  years  after  her  death,  there  was  hair  found  iffuing 
.  forth  plentifully  through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;  infomuch 
that  there  was  reafon  to  imagine,  the  coffin  had  fome  time 
been  covered  all  over  with  hair. — The  cover  being  remov¬ 
ed,  the  whole  corps  appeared  in  its  perfedf  fhape  ;  but  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  covered  over 
with  a  thick-fet  hair ,  long  and  curled.— The  fexton  going 
to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  his  fingers,  the 
whole  ftrudfure  fell  at  once ;  leaving  nothing  in  his  hand  but 
an  handful  of  hair  :  There  was  neither  skull  nor  any  other 
bone  left  ;  yet  the  hair  was  folid,  and  ftrong  enough. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  fame  collection,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man 
hanged  for  theft,  who  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  hung 
upon  the  gallows,  had  his  body  ftrangely  covered  over  with 
hair. 

Dr.  Tyfon  adds,  that  though  the  outward  furface  of  the  body 
be  the  ufual  place  where  the  hair  grows ;  yet  it  has  been 
fometimes  found  on  the  tongue,  in  the  heart,  the  breafts, 
kidneys,  &c.  but  that  there  is  fcarce  any  inward  part  more 
_  fubje<ft  to  it  than  the  ovary,  or  tefticles  of  females.  Hooke, 
Philo foph.  Colled.  N°  2. 

Hair  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  commerce  ;  efpecial- 
ly  fince  the  mode  of  perrukes  has  obtained.  See  Perruke. 
The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  countries,  as  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  is  valued  much  beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern 
ones,  as  Italy,  Spain,  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  &c. 

The  merits  of  a  good  hair  confift  in  its  being  well  fed,  and 
neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  flender ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lefs 
fufceptible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  difpofing  it  rather  to  friz¬ 
zle  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  fhort  duration. 

— Its  length  fhould  be  about  twenty-five  inches ;  the  more  it 
'  falls  fhort  of  this,  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair ,  but  it  is  fold  from  five 
{hillings  to  five  pound  an  ounce,  according  to  its  quality. — 
The  grey  is  the  moft  coveted,  then  the  white,  &c. 
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The  fcarcenefs  of  grey  and  white  hair ,  has  put  the  dealers  in 
that  commodity  upon  methods  of  reducing  other  colours  there¬ 
to. — This  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to  bleach  on  the 
grafs,  like  linnen ;  after  firft  wafhing  it  out  in  a  lixivious  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Bleaching. 

This  lye,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair 
to  fo  perfect  a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon 
may  be  deceived  therein  :  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it;  which  leaves 
the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

Fhere  is  alfo  a  method  of  dying  hair  with  bifmuth  ;  which 
renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  too  much  upon  the  yel¬ 
low,  of  a  bright  filver  colour. — Boiling  is  the  proof  of  this 
too  ;  the  bifmuth  not  being  able  to  ftand  it. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally,  is  brought  to 
it  by  art ;  by  firft  boiling  and  then  baking  it  in  the  following 
manner After  having  picked  and  forted  the  hair ,  and  dif- 
pofed  it  in  parcels,  according  to  the  lengths;  they  roll  them 
up,  and  tie  them  tight  down,  upon  little  cylindrical  inftru- 
ments,  either  of  wood  or  earthen  ware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  hollowed  a  little  in  the  middle;  in  which  ftate  they 
are  put  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for  about  two  hours. 
—When  taken  out,  they  let  them  dry;  and  when  dried,  fpread 
them  on  a  flieet  of  brown  paper,  cover  them  with  another, 
and  thus  fend  them  to  the  paftry-cook ;  who  making  a  cruft 
or  coffin  around  them  of  common  pafte,  fets  them  in  the 
oven,  till  the  cruft  is  about  three  fourths  baked. 

The  end  by  which  an  hair  grew  to  the  head,  is  called  the  head 
of  the  hair  ;  and  the  other  with  which  they  begin  to  give  the 
buckle,  the  point. — Formerly  the  perruke-makers  made  no 
difference  between  the  two  ends,  but  curled  and  wove  them 
by  either  indifferently ;  which  made  them  unable  to  give  a 
fine  buckle  :  hair  wove  by  the  point  never  taking  the  right 
curl.— Foreigners  own  themfelves  obliged  to  the  Englifh  for 
this  difcovery  ;  which  was  firft  carried  abroad  by  a  perruke- 
maker  of  our  country.  Savar.  Did.  de  Comm.. 

Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  divers  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies,  &c.  is  the  principal  mat¬ 
ter  whereof  hats  are  made.  See  Hat. 

Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrify  on  corn  lands,  hair 
as  all  other  animal  fubftances,  viz.  horns,  hoofs,  blood  Gar¬ 
bage,  £3V.  proves  a  good  manure.  See  Manure. 

Hair  alfo  makes  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  plaifter 
See  Plaister. 

Hair,  in  the  manage  and  among  farriers,  is  popularly  called 
the  coat^  and  makes  a  point  of  principal  confideratLon  in  re- 
fpedf  of  horfes,  &c.  See  Horse. 

If  the  hair  of  a  horfe,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  parts 
uncovered,  be  fleek  and  fmooth,  and  clofe  ;  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  being  in  health  and  good  cafe  :  if  rough  and  ftare- 
ing,  or  any  way  difcoloured,  it  denotes  a  coldnefs,  poverty 
or  fome  inward  defeCt.—' To  make  the  hair  fmooth,  fleek’ 
and  loft,  he  muft  be  kept  warm,  fweated  often,  and  when 
fweated,  the  coat  well  fcraped  and  rubbed  down. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock,  ferves  as  a  defence  to  the 
prominent  part  thereof,  in  travelling  on  ftony  ways,  or  in 
frofty  weather. 

If  a  place  be  bare,  or  thin  of  hair ,  or  the  hair  be  too  fhort; 
the  antient  farriers  ufed  to  wafh  it  with  the  urine  of  a  young 
boy  ;  and  after  that  with  a  lye  of  unflaked  lime,  cerufe, 
and  litharge.- — The  moderns  have  various  other  ways :  fome 
wafh  the  parts  with  a  decodhion  of  the  roots  of  althaea  ;  others 
with  goats  milk,  wherein  agrimony  has  been  pounded  ;  others 
rub  the  part  with  nettle  feed,  bruifed  with  honey  water  and 
fait  :  others  anoint  it  with  the  juice  of  an  onion,  or  radifh  - 
others  with  a  mixture  of  alum,  honey,  goats  dung,  and  fwines 
blood  ;  others  with  the  root  of  the  white  lilly,  boiled  in  oil : 
others  with  tar,  oil  of  olives,  and  honey :  and  others  with  green 
walnut  fhells  powdered,  and  mixed  with  honey,  oil,  and  wine 
—To  take  off  hair  in  any  part,  they  apply  a  plaifter  made  of 
unflaked  lime,  boiled  in  water,  with  orpiment  added.  See 
Mark,  Star,  &c. 

HAIRS  breadth ,  is  accounted  the  forty-eighth  part  of  aq  inch. 
See  Measure,  Inch,  &c. 

HALBARD  *,  or  Halbert,  an  offenfive  weapon,  con- 
fifting  of  a  fhaft,  or  ftaff,  five  foot  long ;  with  a  ftee’l  head 
fomewhat  in  manner  of  a  Crefcent.  See  Arms,  and  Ar! 

MOUR. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  hal,  hall,  and  bard  an 
hatchet.  Voffius  derives  it  from  the  German  hellebaert  of 
bel,  clarus,  fplendens,  and  haert,  ax. 

The  halbard  was  antiently  a  common  weapon  in  the  armv  • 
where,  there  were  companies  of  halbardeers :  It  is  ftill  carri¬ 
ed  by  the  ferjeants  of  foot,  and  dragoons. 

It  was  called  the  Danijh  ax ,  becaufe  firft  bore  by  the  Danes  * 
and  on  the  left  flioulder.  From  the  Danes  it  was  derived  to 
the  Scots ;  and  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifh  Saxons ;  and 
from  them  to  the  French. 

HALBERT,  among  farriers,  &V.  is  a  piece  of  iron  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  long,  foldered  to  the  toe  of  an 
horfe’s  fhoe,  that  jets  out  before;  to  hinder  a  lame  horfe  from 
refting  or  treading  upon  his  toe. 
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Halbert-Shoes  do  of  neceffity  con  (train  a  lame  horfe  to  tread 
or  reft  on  his  heel,  when  he  goes  a  model  ate  pace  ;  which 
lengthens  and  draws  out  the  back  finew,  that  was  fomewhat 

(hrunk  before.  . 

HALCYON-A^r  *,  Dies  Alcyonii ,  a  phrafe  that  frequently 
occurs  among  writers,  to  denote  a  time  of  peace,  and  tran- 

^  *  The  expreflion  takes  its  rife  from  a  fea  fowl,  called  among 
naturalifts  halcyon ,  or  alcyon ,  which  is  faid  to  build  its  nett 
about  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  weather  is  ufually  obferved 
to  be  Hill  and  calm. 


Halcyon-days ,  according  to  the  antient  tradition,  are  the  feven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after  the  brumal  folftice  ;  called  alfo 
S.  Martin' s  fummer :  famous  for  the  calmnefs  of  the  weather, 
which  emboldens  the  halcyon  to  build,  and  brood  its  eggs  on 
the  rocks,  in  the  very  brink  of  the  fea. 

Columella  alfo  gives  the  denomination,  halcyonii  dies ,  to  a 
number  of  days  commencing  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
March ;  on  account  of  the  great  ftillnefs  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  then  ufually  obferved. 

HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  ■pull ;  hence,  to  hale  a 
{hip,  denotes  to  pull  her  on  fhore. 

HALF -Bloom,  a  round  mafs  of  metal,  which  comes  out  of  the 
finery  of  an  iron-work.  See  Bloomer y,  and  Iron -work. 

Half -Mark*,  Dim  'tdia  Merccs,  is  a  noble.  See  Noble. 

*  Fitzherbert  fays,  that  in  cafe  a  writ  be  brought,  and  the  feifin 
of  the  demandant,  or  his  anceftor,  alledged ;  the  feifin  is  not 
traverfable  by  the  defendant,  but  he  mult  tender  the  half  mark 
for  the  enquiry  of  the  feifin  :  which  is,  in  plainer  terms,  that 
the  defendant  lhall  not  be  admitted  to  deny,  that  the  polfelfor, 
or  his  anceftor;  was  feifed  of  the  land  in  queftion,  and  to  prove 
his  denial ;  but  that  he  lhall  be  admitted  to  tender  half  a  mark 
in  money,  to  have  an  enquiry  made,  whether  the  demandant, 
&c.  were  feifed  or  not  ? 


Half-moon,  Demi-lune ,  in  fortification,  an  outwork,  con- 
fifting  of  two  faces,  forming  together  a  faliant  angle,  whofe 
gorge  is  turned  like  an  half  moon.  See  Out- Work,  Demi- 
Lune ,  See. 

Half  moons  are  fometimes  raifed  before  the  curtin,  when  the 
ditch  is  wider  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  much 
the  fame  with  a  ravelin  ;  only  that  the  gorge  of  an  half-moon 
is  made  bending  in  like  a  bow,  or  crefcent,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
to  cover  the  point  of  the  baftion  whereas  ravelins  are  always 
placed  before  the  curtin. — But  they  are  both  defective,  as 
being  ill  flanked.  See  Ravelin. 

Half-penny,  a  copper  coin,  whofe  value  is  expreffed  by  its 
name.  See  Penny  ;  fee  alfo  Obolus. 

Half-SW,  is  that  ufed  in  Chancery,  for  the  fealing  of  com- 
miffions  to  delegates  appointed  upon  any  appeal  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  or  marine  caufes.  See  Delegate. 

HALF-Tongue,  Medietas  Linguce.  See  Medietas  Linguce. 

HALIEUTICS,  Halieutica,  'AAIETTIKA,  books  treating 
of  fifties,  or  the  art  of  fiftiing. 

We  have  ftill  extant  the  Halieutics  of  Oppian.  See  Fish, 
and  Fishing. 

HALIGEMOTE.  See  the  article  Halymote. 

HALL,  was  antiently  ufed  for  a  manfion-houfe,  or  habitation. 
See  Mansion. 


Hall,  Salle,  in  architecture,  is  a  large  room,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  fine  houfe,  palace,  or  the  like.  See  Palace,  &c. 
Vitruvius  mentions  three  forts  of  halls :  The  tetrajlyle , 
which  has  four  columns  fupporting  the  plafond,  or  deling  : 
The  Corinthian ,  which  has  columns  all  around,  let  into  the 
wall,  and  is  vaulted  over  :  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a 
periftyle  of  infulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  fecond 
order,  with  a  cieling.  Thefe  were  called  oeci. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  firft,  and  fineft  partition,  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  apartment  ;  and,  in  the  houfes  of  minifters  of  ftate, 
publick  magiftrates,  c.  is  that  wherein  they  difpatch  bufinefs, 
and  give  audience. 

In  very  magnificent  buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and 
loftier  than  ordinary,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
it  is  called  a  faloon.  See  Saloon. 

A  royal  apartment  is  faid  to  confift  of  an  hall,  or  chamber  of 
guards,  aula  prcetoriana  ;  an  anti-chamber,  procamera  ;  a 
chamber,  camera  ;  a  cabinet,  conclave  ;  and  a  gallery,  porti¬ 
ons.  See  Apartment. 

Hall  is  alfo  a  public  building,  ereCted  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  policy  and  juftice  of  a  city,  or  corporation. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  town-hall,  a  company's  hall.  See. 
Guild-hall ,  is  a  ftately  building  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  great  court  of  judicature  for  that  city.  See  Court,  and 
GuiLD-ball. 

Here  meetings  of  the  citizens  are  held  for  the  eleCtion  of  offi¬ 
cers,  folemn  entertainments,  &c. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of  juftice  ;  or  an  edi¬ 
fice  wherein  there  is  one,  or  more  tribunals.  See  Court, 
Justice,  and  Tribunal. 

In  Weftminfter-/W/,  are  held  the  great  courts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  viz.  the  King’s- Bench,  Chancery,  Common-Pleas, 
and  Exchequer.  See  %h-BENcH,  CoMMoN-P/m,  and 
Exchequer. 

Above  flairs  is  likewife  held  the  high  court  of  Parliament. 
See  Parliament. 
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Weftminfter-iW/,  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of  residence 
of  our  antient  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held  their  parliaments, 
and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their  dwelling-houfes,  (as  is  ftill 
done  by  the  kings  of  Spain)  and  frequently  fat  in  perfon  in 
the  courts  of  judicature,  as  they  ftill  do  in  parliament. 

A  great  part  of  this  palace  was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII.  what 
remains  is  ftill  referved  for  the  faid  judicatories.— The  great 
hall ,  wherein  the  courts  of  King’s-Bench,  fffc.  are  kept,  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus ;  others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of  dimen- 
fions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe,  being  300  foot  long,  and  100 
broad. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  due  for  cloth  brought  for  fale  to  Black- 
well -hall,  in  London 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  toll,  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  fair,  or 
market,  for  commodities  fold  in  the  common  hall  of  the  place. 

HALLELUJAH*,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  fometimes  fung,  or 
rehear  fed,  at  the  end  of  verfes  on  fuch  occafions. 

*  The  word  is  Hebrew;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew  words 

joined  together;  one  of  them  hallelu,  and  the  other 

rp  ja,  an  abridgment  of  the  name  of  God,  nifT  Jehoma. 
The  iirft  flgnifies  laudate,  praife  ye,  and  the  other  Dominant , 
the  Lord. 

S.  Jerom  firft  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into  the  church 
fervice  :  for  a  confiderable  time  it  was  only  ufed  once  a  year 
in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafter  ;  but  in  the  Greek  church 
it  was  much  more  frequent.  S.  Jerom  mentions  its  being  fung 
at  the  interments  of  the  dead,  which  it  ftill  continues  to  be  in 
that  church  ;  alfo  on  fome  occafions  in  Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  great,  it  was  appointed  to  be 
fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church,  which  raifed  fome 
complaints  againft  that  pope,  as  giving  too  much  into  the 
Greek  way,  and  introducing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Conftantinople  into  that  of  Rome. — But  he  excufed  himfelf, 
by  alledging  that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  at  Rome*, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Conftantinople  at  the  time 
when  the  word  hallelujah  was  firft  introduced  under  pope 
Damafus. 

HALLIARDS,  or  Halyards,  in  a  fhip,  are  ropes  which 
ferve  for  hoifting  up  the  yards,  all  but  the  crofs  jack,  and  the 
fprit-fail  yards,  which  are  flung.  See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  1.  n. 
18,  24,  64. 

HALMOTE*,  or  Halimote  (from  the  Saxon  heale, 
hall,  and  gemo£,  meeting ,)  is  the  fame  with  what  we  now 
call  a  court  baron ;  the  word  implying  a  meeting  of  the  tenants 
of  the  fame  hall,  or  manor.  See  Court,  and  Baron. 

*  Omnis  caufa  terminelur ,  me  l  hundredo ,  Del  comitatu,  me l  hali¬ 
mote,  focam  habentiam  mel  dominorum  curia.  LL  Hen.  I.  c.  10. 
— Halmote  and  halimote  are  often  confounded  with  folkmote 

though  originally  they  were  diftinft  courts _ The  halmote 

being  properly  the  lord’s  court,  or  a  court- baron  held  in  the 
manor,  in  which  differences  between  the  tenants  were  deter¬ 
mined.  See  Manor,  Court,  Tenant,  Lord,  &c. 

The  name  is  ftill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places  in  He- 
refordfhire.  See  Mote. 

Halmote,  is  fometimes  alfo  taken  for  a  convention  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  their  publick  hall,  more  properly  called  folkmote.  See 
Folkmote. 

HALO*,  in  phyfiology,  a  meteor,  in  form  of  a  luminous 
ring,  or  circle,  of  various  colours,  appearing  round  the  bodies 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars.  See  Meteor. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  dtJOf,  or  dhav ,  area. 

That  around  the  moon  is  the  molt  ufual,  and  is  alfo  called 
corona,  crown.  See  CoRONA. 

Naturalifts  conceive  the  halo  to  arife  from  a  refraCtion  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  pafling  through  the  fine,  rare  veficulae  of 
a  thin  nubecula,  or  vapour,  toward  the  top  of  our  atmo- 
fphere  ;  which  account  they  confirm  hence,  that  a  quantity 
of  water  being  thrown  up  againft  the  fun,  as  it  breaks  and  dif- 
perfes  into  drops,  it  forms  a  kind  of  halo ,  or  iris,  exhibiting 
the  colours  of  the  natural  ones.  See  Rainbow. 

M.  Huygens  fuppofes  halo's,  or  circles  round  the  fun,  to  be 
formed  by  fmall  round  grains  of  a  kind  of  hail,  made  up  of 
two  different  parts,  one  of  which  is  opake,  and  inclofed  in  the 
other,  which  is  tranfparent :  which  is  the  ftruCture  actually 
obferved  in  hail.  See  Hail. 

After  the  fame  manner  he  accounts  for  the  parhelia ;  only  that 
there  he  imagines  the  icy  grains  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  round¬ 
ing  at  the  ends  ;  like  cylinders  with  round  convex  tops. _ 

Where  fome  of  thefe  cylinders  are  in  an  ereCt  pofition,  the 
circle  they  form  will  be  white,  by  reafon  of  the  reflection  of 
the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  furface  of  theft  evlinders. 

He  proceeds  to  account  for  the  coloured  halo's,  and  parhelia, 
from  the  fame  hypothefis  ;  and  produces  an  experiment  of  a 
glafs  cylinder,  a  foot  long,  having  within  it  an  opake  kernel, 
(which  was  a  cylinder  of  wood)  and  the  ambient  fpace  filled 
with  water  :  this  cylinder  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the 
eye  difpofed  in  a  proper  place,  the  feveral  fucceffive  refleftions 
and  refraftions  neceffary  to  produce  fuch  an  effeCt  did  plainly 
appear. 

The  light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  refrac¬ 
tions,  without  any  refleftion,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves, 
ought  to  appear  ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  26  degrees 

from. 
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from  the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways,  as  the  dif- 
tance  from  him  increafes  and  decreafes :  and  the  fame  is  to  be 
underftood  of  l.ght,  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hailftones.— 

Add,  that  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the 
lght  tranfmitted  may  grow  fo  ftrong  at  a  little  lefs  diftance 
tnan  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo  about  the  fun  or 
moon  ;  which  halo ,  as  often  as  the  hailftones  are  duly  figured 
may  be  coloured  ;  and  then  it  muft  be  red  within  bv  the  leaft 


H  A 


refrangible  rays,  and.  blue  without  by  the  moft  refrangible 
ones  •  i  ,  .  .  o 


.  .  .  £fpec‘ally  if  the  hailftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fiiow 

m  their  centre,  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo ,  as  Huv- 

defln  h,aS ,°bferved’  f,ld  make  the  inlide  thereof  more  diftindlly 
denned  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  J 

Such  hailftones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating  the  light  by 
hefnow  may  make  a  halo  red  within,  and  colourlefs  with- 
ut,  and  darker  in  the  red  than  without,  as  halo's  ufe  to  be  • 
*  or  of  thofe  rays  which  pafs  clofe  by  the  fnow,  the  rubiform 

lines  olr  *  '  ^  f°  C°me  f°  the  eye  in  the  dire(M 

HAi't^G*  See  the  tides  Healfang,  and  Pillory. 

body.  See  pIuse?  ’  “  ^  “  **  march  °f  a  militaiy 

*  tTf  deHVe  th/  W0rd  frPm  the  ^tin  halitus,  breath  :  it  being 
a  frequent  occafion  of  halting,  to  take  breath  ;  others  from  at- 

*  ^  reafon  in  halts  they  raiie  their  pikes,  &c.  on  end. 

In  places  full  of  defiles,  frequent  halts  muft  be  made  : _ The 

#  army  made  a  halt  to  reft  themfelves. 

HALTERISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  players  at  difcus  : 
denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  difcus,  by  the  Greeks 
called  *A7*f,  and  by  the  Latins  halter.  See  Discus 
tfudams,  and  others,  take  the  halter  to  have  been  a  leaden 
weight  or  ball,  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  fe- 
cure  and  keep  themfelves  the  more  fteady  in  their  leaping.— 
IN  or  will  thefe  authors  allow  of  any  fort  of  halter  belides^this 
weight  j  nor  other  halterifts  but  thefe  vaulters. 

Others,  as  Cornarius,  Conftantine,  and  Portus,  will  have  the 
halter  to  be  a  lump,  or  maflive  of  lead,  or  ftone,  with  an 
hold,  or  handle,  fixed  to  it,  by  which  it  might  be  carried  ; 
and  that  the  halterijla:  were  thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in 
removing  thefe  maflives  from  place  to  place.—  Thefe  authors 
add,  that  the  weight,  or  ball  mentioned  by  Budaeus,  was  not 
called  halter ,  but  «Ajt77j£>  aldler ,  which  fignifies  helper 

defender.  ’ 

Hier.  Mercurialis,  in  his  treatife  De  arte  gymnajlica ,  L .  II 
C.  12.  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  haltcrijlce  ;  for  though  there 
was  but  one  halter ,  there  were  two  ways  of  applying  it.— 
The  one  was  to  throw,  or  pitch  it  in  a  certain  manner  :  the 
other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm’s  end  ;  and  in  this  pofture  to 
give  themfelves  divers  motions,  fwinging  the  hands  backwards 
and  forwards,  &c.  according  to  the  engraven  figures  thereof 
given  us  by  Mercurialis. 

The  halter  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  fmaller  in  the  middle, 
where  it  was  held,  by  one  diameter,  than  at  the  two  ends! 

It  was  above  a  foot  long  ;  and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  : 
it  was  either  of  iron,  ftone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  De  tuend.  valetud.  Lib.  I.  Lib.  V.  and  Lib.  VI. 
Ipeaks  of  this  exercife,  and  fhews  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging 
the  body  of  peccant  humours  :  making  it  equivalent  both  to 
purgation,  and  phlebotomy.  See  Exercise,  and  Gym¬ 
nastic. 

HALTING,  among  farriers,  & c.  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  an  horfe,  arifing  from  a  lamenefs,  or  other  injury  in  the 
fhoulder,  leg,  or  foot  ;  which  leads  him  to  fpare  the  part,  or 
ufe  it  too  timoroufly. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  diforder,  in  its  feveral  circumftan- 
ces,  is  a  thing  of  great  extent  in  the  affairs  of  the  manage  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  fhall  add  the  principal  points  relating  there¬ 
to. —  If  an  horfe  halts ,  it  is  either  before ,  in  which  cafe  his 
grief  lies  either  in  the  fhoulder,  the  legs,  or  feet  ;  or  behind , 
where  it  muft  lie  in  the  hip,  ham,  or  the  like. 

1°.  The  figns  which  indicate  it  in  the  /boulder,  are  his  not 
lifting  up  his  leg,  but  trailing  it  on  the  ground,  or  his  calling 
one  leg  more  than  the  other,  and  with  his  knee,  in  a  manner 
unbent.—  Add,  that  in  turning  fhort  he  will  vilibly  favour 
the  leg  on  the  lame  fide.  Again,  if  the  ailment  be  found  in 
the  fhoulder,  it  muft  either  be  in  the  top  of  the  fhoulder-blade 
called  the  withers ,  which  is  known  by  his  halting  moft  when 
a  perfon  is  on  his  back,  his  fhrinking  much,  and  offering  to 
bite  when  griped,  and  handled  about  the  top  of  the  fhoulder- 
blade  :  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  joining  to  the 
marrow-bone,  which  is  the  fore-pitch  of  the  breaft  ;  which  is 
known  by  his  treading  his  fteps  thick,  and  fhrinking,  ready 
to  fall  down,  when  preffed  in  that  part  :  or  in  the  elbow, 
which  joins  the  marrow-bone  to  the  leg  ;  which  is  known  by- 
wincing,  and  taking  up  his  foot  when  pinched  there. 

2°.  If  the  grievance  be  in  the  legs,  it  either  lies  in  the  knee, 
or  paftern  joint,  which  he  difcovers  by  refufing  to  bow  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  going  ftifly  on  it :  or  in  the  Jbank , 
which  is  difcovered  by  fome  fplint,  fcrew,  wind-gall,  or  other 
vifible  malady  thereon. 

30.  If  it  be  in  the  foot ,  it  is  either  in  the  coronet,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  fome  ftrain,  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  tumor,  or 


breaking  thereon,  or  its  appearing  hot  and  burning  to  the 
touch  :  or  in  the  heel,  owing  to  an  over-reach  or  the  like,  and 
vifible  to  the  eye,  as  alfo  by  his  treading  altogether  on  his  toe  : 
or  in  the  quarters,  between  the  middle  of  the  hoof  and  the 
heel,  which  is  known  by  his  halting  more  when  on  the  edge  of 
a  bank  than  when  on  plain  ground. — This  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  being  pricked  with  a  nail  in  the  fhoeing  ;  and  the 
faulty  nail  is  diftinguifhed  by  pinching  the  head  of  each  nail , 
and  the  hoof  together,  with  a  pair  of  pinchers. 

If  an  horde  halt  behind,  from  a  diforder  in  the  hip,  or  huckle- 
bone,  he  will  go  fide-long,  and  not  follow  fo  well  with  that 
leg  as  the  others  ;  nor  will  he  turn  on  that  fide  without  fa¬ 
vouring  the  leg  ;  add,  that  he  (hows  it  ftiil  moft  in  walking 
on  the  fide  of  a  bank  with  the  worft  leg  higheft. 

It  an  horfe  has  any  hidden  infirmity,  that  will  bring  him  to 
halt  when  he  comes  to  travel,  it  may  be  difcovered  by  run¬ 
ning  him  in  the  hand  on  fmooth  way,  at  the  length  of  the  hal¬ 
ter,  and  obferving  how  he  fets  down  his  legs  ;  if  he  favour  none 
of  them,  he  is  to  be  further  proved,  by  riding  him  roundly  till 
well  heated  ;  then  letting  him  ftand  ftiil  an  hour,  and  after 
that  running  him  in  the  hand  at  halter’s  length,  as  before. 
ALYMOTE,  properly  fignifies  an  holy,  or  ecclefiaftica! 
court.  See  Halmote. 

1  here  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name,  before  the 
lord-mayor  and  fheriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers. —  It  was 
anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  S.  Thomas’s  day,  and 
for  this  reafon  called  the  halymote,  or  holy  court. —  The  title 
thereof  runs  thus :  Curia  fandti-motus  tenta  in  Guihalda  ci- 
vitatis  Londin.  coram  major.  &  vicecom.  See. 
HALYWERCFOLK,  anciently  dignified  fuch  perfons  of  the 
province  of  Durham,  as  held  lands,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  corpfe  of  S.  Cuthbert  ;  and  who  hereupon  claimed  the 
privilege,  not  to  be  forced  to  go  out  of  the  biftioprick  either 
by  king  or  bifhop.  Hi/l.  Dunelm. 

HAM,  a  Saxon  word,  properly  lignifying  an  houfe,  or  dwel- 
ling-place.  See  House. 

Ham,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a'ftreet  or  village. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  names  ol  many  of  our  towns  end  with  it  - 
as  Notting/x7»2,  Bucking/ww,  W Afuigbam,  See. 

Ham  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ;  being  the  inner  or 
hind  part  of  the  knee;  or  the  ply,  or  angle,  in  which ’the 
ieg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each  other.  See  Leg 
Thigh,  and  Knee.  * 

Ham  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  leg  and  thigh  of  pork, 
dried,  feafoned  and  prepared  to  make  it  keep,  and  give  it  a. 
brisk  agreeable  flavour. 

Weftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared  by  faffing 
them  with  falt-petre,  prefling  them  in  a  prefs  eight  or  ten 
days,  lteeping  them  m  juniper  water,  and  drying  them  by  the 
lmoke  of  juniper  woods. 

HAMADR YADES  *,  in  antiquity,  fabulous  deities,  reve¬ 
red  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  believed  to  prefide  over 
woods  and  foreils,  and  to  be  inclofed  under  the  bark  of  oaks 
See  God. 

*  ^J16  ^'ord  ^comP°jin^ed  of  together  ;  and  dWc 

dryad,  of  <hgUfr  oak.  See  Dryades,  * 

The  hamadryades,  dpet  Jlpv  a.  fss,  were  fuppofed  to  live  and  die 
with  the  trees  they  were  attached  to  ;  as  is  obferved  bv  Ser 
vms  on  Virgil,  Ecclog.  x  v.  62.  after  Menefimachus,  the 

Ichohaft  of  Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions 
relating  thereto.  * 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  hamadryades 
With  the  naiads  and  napoeae ;  witnefs  Catullus,  Carm  Ivvi;; 

NA?;DS°vid’ FaJi'  229,  Propertius>  E/‘s-  xx.  32.  Se; 

framoakf  *ur*,utula**>  as  beinS  ^d,  or  fprung 

An  ancient  poet,  one  Pherenicus,  in  Athentsus,  Lib.  iii  calk 

:T--T'trCC’  lnd  0tuer  l,'ult-trecs,  hamadryades ,  from  the 
name  of  their  mother,  the  oak.  e 

HAMAXOBII  *  Hamaxobians,  in  the  ancient  geography 
a  people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in  charioR  °  i  )  > 

*  Th  e  word  is  formed  from  a  ear.  or  "Sot,  and^. 


life. 

rhe  Uammh,,,  called  alfo  Hamaxoliue,  were  an  ancient 
people  of  Sarmatta  Europsea,  inhabiting  the  fouthern  mr  of 
Mufcovy  ;  who  inftead  of  houfes  had  a  fort  of  tents  made 
leathet,  and  fixed  on  chariots,  to  be  ready  for  lifting  and 

GH  CJtmt,a"y  •  fee  the  article  Company 
HAMELING,  or  t|le  a<a  of  cutti  d 

great  tendon,  vulgarly  called  the  bam-Jlrim.  S 

Hameling ,  or  humbling  of  dogs,  amounts  to  the  fame 


„S“g’  or  Jawing.  See  Expeditatinc 
HAMLET*,  a  diminutive  of  ham,  fignifies  a  little  villag 
rather,  a  part  of  a  village.  See  Ham,  and  Village 

*  Spelman  uDon  the  n  u/nr.Ie 


with 


e,  or 


j  1  t  „volu  cnus,  Let  no/tnes  de  toutes  les  uilles 

&  hamlet^  que  font  en  fon  wapentake. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  hamlet  is  expounded,  the  feat  of  a  freeholder 

HAMMER,. 


HAN 


HAMMER,  an  inflrument  of  iron,  with  a  handle  of’ wood  ; 
ufed  in  moft  mechanic  arts,  to  beat,  ftretch,  drive,  &c.  See 

Mcscapablf of  being  ftretched,  or  extended,  under  the  ham- 
mer  are  faid  to  be  malleable.  See  Malleability. 

The  Latins  call  it  malleus,  anciently  martulus ,  ox  mar  culm  ; 
by  which  name  Pliny  calls  it,  when  he  fays  that  Cgnra,  fon 
of  Agriopa,  invented  the  hammer  and  pinchers,  tiijt.  JSat. 

L  VII.  c.  56.  Vid.  Hardouin.  not.  ad  loc. 

The  hammers  of  forges,  are  moved  or  worked  by  a  water¬ 
mill.  See  Forge. 

Hammer  hardening.  See  the  article  Hardening. 

Hammer  of  a  clock.  See  Clock,  and  Clock-work. 
Hammer,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Malleus. 
HAMMERING,  the  aft  Of  beating,  or  extending,  and  fa- 

fhioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  See  Hammer. 

When  it  is  performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpofe,  the 
fmiths  ufually  call  it  forging.  See  Forging.  . 

Hammering,  in  coining.— A  piece  of  money,  or  a  medal,  is 
faid  to  be  hammered ,  when  flruck,  and  the  impreffion  gljen 
with  a  hammer,  and  not  with  a  mill.  See  Coin  and  Me- 

dal*  _  p  , 

For  the  method  of  coining  with  the  hammer.  See  Coin  1 NG 
HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a  kind  of  hanging-bed  ;  impen¬ 
ded  between  two  trees,  polls,  hooks,  or  the  like  ;  much  uied 
throughout  the  Weft-Indies,  as  alfo  on  board  of  fhips. 

The  Indians  hang  their  hatmiocks  to  trees,  and  thus  fecure 
themfelves  from  wild  beafls  and  infers,  which  render  lying 
on  the  ground  dangerous. 

The  people  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  are  wonderfully  fuperfli- 
tious  in  the  point  of  their  hammocks  ;  and  do  not  make  them 
without  a  deal  of  ceremonies. — At  each  end  of  the  room  they 
put  bags  of  alhes,  without  which,  it  is  the  opinion,  that  the 
hammocks  will  not  laft.  If  they  were  to  eat  figs  on  a  hammock , 
they  believe  it  would  rot :  nor  dare  they  eat  any  fifh  that  has 
good  teeth,  as  believing  that  would  make  their  hammock  foon 
wear  through. 

According  to  F.  Plumier,  who  has  often  made  ufe  of  the 
hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  confifls  of  a  large  flrong  coverlet, 
or  fheet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about  fix  foot  fquare  :  on  two  op- 
pofite  fides  are  loops  of  the  fame  fluff,  through  which  a 
ffring  is  run,  and  thereof  other  loops  are  formed,  all  which 
are  tied  together  with  a  cord  ;  and  thus  is  the  whole  faflened 
to  two  neighbouring  trees,  in  the  field  ;  or  two  hooks,  in 
houfes.  This  kind  of  couch  ferves,  at  the  fame  time,  for  bed, 
quilts,  fheets,  pillow,  id c. 

HAMPER.  See  the  article  Hanaper. 

HAMUS,  or  Hamulus,  an  hook.  See  the  article  Hook. 
Surgeons  alfo  make  ufe  of  an  inflrument  thus  called,  to  extra# 
the  child  in  difficult  labours. 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery,  anfwer- 
ing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  ffeus  among  the  Romans.  See 
Chancery,  and  Fiscus. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  fometimes  flyled.  Warden  of  the  Ha¬ 
naper.,  receives  all  money  due  to  the  king  for  feals  of  char¬ 
ters,  patents,  commiffions,  and  writs  ;  and  attends  the  keeper 
of  the  feal  daily  in  term  time,  and  all  times  of  fealing  ;  and 
takes  into  his  cuflody  all  fealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like, 
which  he  receives  into  bags  ;  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  in¬ 
to  hampers ,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 

There  is  alfo  an  officer  who  is  comptroller  of  the  hanaper. 
See  Comptroller. 

HANCES,  in  a  fhip,  are  falls,  or  defeents  of  the  fife  rails, 
which  are  placed  as  baniflers  in  the  poop,  idc.  and  down  to 

the  gang-way.  ... 

Hances,  or  Hanses,  in  architedlure,  are  the  ends  of  ellip¬ 
tical  arches,  which  are  arcs  of  fmaller  circles  than  the  fcheme, 
or  middle  part  of  the  arch.  See  Arch. 

HAND,  manus ,  a  part,  or  member  of  the  body  of  a  man  ; 
making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  See  Arm. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious ;  excellently  con 
trived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  occafions  we  have  for 
it  and  the  greater  number  of  arts  and  manufactures  it  is  to  be 
employed  in.  It  confifls  of  a  compages  of  nerves,  and  little 
bones  joined  into  each  other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of 
flrength,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable 
it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and  grafp  them, 
in  order  either  to  draw  them  towards  us,  or  thrufl  them  off. 
Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  ancient  authors,  as  maintaining, 
that  man  owes  all  his  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  fuperiority 
over  other  animals,  to  the  ufe  of  his  hands.—  Galen  puts  the 
thing  another  way  :  man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the  wifefl: 
creature,  becaufe  he  has  hands ,  but  he  had  hands  given  him 
becaufe  he  was  the  wifefl  creature.  For  it  was  not  our  hands 
that  taught  us  arts,  but  reafon.  The  hands  are  the  organs  of 
reafon,  idc.  De  ufu  part.  Lib,  I.  c.  3. 

Hand,  in  medicine  :  —The  hand ,  among  anatomifls,  extends 
from  the  fhoulder  to  the  fingers  ends,  called  alfo  the  greater 
hand. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  ---  The  firfl  reaching  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  elbow ;  properly  called  the  arm ,  brachium. 


See 


Arm. 
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The  fecond  reaches  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrifl  :  —  The 
third,  the  hand,  manus ,  properly  fo  called  ;  called  alfo  the 
lejfer  hand ,  or  extrema  manus.—  This  is  fubdivided  into 
three  other  parts  ;  the  carpus ,  which  is  the  wrifl  :  —  F he 
metacarpus ,  which  is  the  body  of  the  hand ,  including  the 
dorfum ,  and  vola  :  and  the  fingers,  digit i.  See  each  deferred 
under  its  proper  article,  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Pin- 

GERS. 

The  mufcles  whereby  the  hand  is  moved  and  directed,  are  the 
palmares  ;  the  flexor ,  and  extenfor ,  carpi,  ulnar  is,  and  radia- 
lis  ;  perforatus  ;  perforans  ;  lumbricales  ;  interoflfei ;  extenfors, 
abdufiors,  and  flexors  of  the  ringers.  See  each  in  its  place, 
Palmaris,  Flexor,  Extensor,  &c. 

The  hand  makes  the  fubje#  matter  of  the  art  of  palmiflry, 
which  is  employed  in  confidering  the  feveral  lines  and  eminen- 
cies  of  the  palm  of  the  hand ,  their  fignifications,  idc.  See 
Palmistry. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  hand  was  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of 
flrength  :  —  Among  the  Romans  it  was  held  a  fymbol  of 
fidelity;  and  accordingly  was  confecrated  to  tfiat  goddefs,  by 
Numa,  with  great  folemnity. 

In  chirurgery,  they  ufed  an  iron  hand ,  which  is  a  kind  of  ar¬ 
tificial,  or  fubfidiary  hand,  to  be  applied,  and  fitted  on  the 
flump  of  an  arm,  after  the  hand  had  been  cut  off. 

It  has  moft  of  the  motions  of  the  natural  hand  ;  which  are 
effedled  by  means  of  fprings,  pullies,  pinions,  buttons,  &c. 
Amb.  Pare  gives  us  its  flrudlure  at  large. 

Hand,  in  falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk  :  —  To 
have  a  clean,  flrong,  flender,  glutinous  hand,  well  clawed, 
are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk,  or  falcon.  See 
Hawk  and  Falcon. 

Hand,  in  the  manage,  is  a  term  varioufly  ufed.  —  Sometimes 
it  Hands  for  the  fore-feet  of  an  horfe. 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed,  for  a  divifion  of  the  horfe  into  two  parts, 
with  refpect  to  the  rider’s  hand.— The  fire-hand  includes 
the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters.— The  hind-hand  is  all  the 
reft  of  the  horfe. 

Spear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  ufed  for  an  horfeman’s  right 
hand. 

Bridle-hand,  is  the  horfeman’s  left  hand. 

Your  regular  cavalier  holds  his  bridle-hand  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches  above  the  pummel  of  the  faddle. 

A  horfeman  is  laid  to  have  no  hand ,  when  he  only  makes  ufe 
of  the  bridle  unfeafonably  ;  not  knowing  how  to  give  the  aids 
or  helps  of  the  hand  with  diferetion. 

To  keep  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  fignifies  to  feel  him  in  the 
ftay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  always  prepared  to  avoid  any 
furprize  from  him.—  When  the  horfe  obeys  and  anfwers  the 
effedts  of  the  hand,  he  is  faid  to  rejl  well  upon  the  hand. 

A  horfeman  ought  to  have  a  light  hand,  i.  e.  he  ought  only 
to  feel  the  horfe  upon  his  hand,  fo  as  to  refill  him  when¬ 
ever  he  attempts  to  flip  from  it  :  and  as  foon  as  he  has  made 
his  refiflance,  ought  to  lower  the  bridle,  inftead  of  cleaving 
to  it. 

If  a  horfe,  by  a  too  great  eagernefs  to  go  forward,  prefles  too 
much  upon  the  hand  ;  it  ought  to  be  flackened  at  certain 
times,  and  at  other  times  to  be  kept  hard,  in  order  to  difap- 
point  him  from  continually  preffing  upon  the  bit.  This  fa¬ 
cility,  or  liberty  of  the  horfeman,  of  flackening  or  Iliffening 
the  hand,  makes  what  they  call  a  good  hand. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  force  the  hand,  when  he  does  not  fear  the 
bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  rider. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  manage  him  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  bridle,  without  any  other  helps,  except  the  calves 
of  the  legs. 

To  be  heavy  upon  the  hand,  is  underftood  of  a  horfe,  which 
by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  of  his  neck,  the  weaknefs  of  his 
back,  the  largenefs  of  his  head,  and  the  weight  of  his  fore¬ 
quarters,  or  his  wearinefs  ;  throws  himfelf  upon  the  bridle, 
without  making  any  refiftance,  or  effort,  to  force  the  horfe¬ 
man’s  hand. 

Harmonical  Hand,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the 
ancient  diagrama,  or  fcale  of  mufic,  upon  which  they  learn¬ 
ed  to  ring.  See  Gamut,  Scale,  Diagram,  &c. 

The  reafon  of  the  appellation  was,  that  Guido  Aretin,  upon 
inventing  the  notes,  ut ,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  difpofed  them  on 
the  fingers  of  the  figure  of  a  hand  flretched  out.  See  Note. 
He  changed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ufed  till  that  time  to 
exprefs  the  notes,  for  thefe  fix  fyllables,  which  he  took  out 
of  the  firfl  flrophe  of  the  hymn  of  S.  John  Baptifl,  compofed 
by  Paulus  Diaconus. 

Ut  queant  laxis  xe-fonare  fibris 
Mi- rtf  gejlorum  fz-muli  tuorum. 

Sol-w  polluti  la -bii  reatum. 

SanEle  Joannes. 

Hand  ofjuflice,  is  a  feepter,  or  batoon,  a  cubit  long,  having 
an  ivory  hand  at  the  extremity  thereof  ;  ufed  as  an  attribute 
of  kings,  wherewith  they  are  painted  in  their  royal  robes  ;  as 
on  the  coronation- day. 

Authors  ufually  call  it  virga. — Louis  X.  of  France,  firfl  took 
the  hand  of  juflice  for  his  device. 

Impofltion  of  Hands,  or,  laying  on  of  Hands,  fignifies  the  con¬ 
ferring 
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ferring  of  holy  orders;  a  ceremony  wherein  the  hands  are  laid 
on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  fign  of  a  million,  or  of  a  power 
given  him  to  exercife  the  fun&ions  of  the  miniftry  belonging 
to  the  order.  See  Ordination,  &c. 

The  apoftles  began  to  appoint  miflionaries  by  the  impofition 
of  Hands.  See  Imposition. 

'IVajhing  one’s  Hands  of  a  thing,  fignifies  the  witneffing  that 
a  perfon  has  no  part  or  concern  in  an  affair ;  and  that  he  will 
not  be  anfwerable  for  it :  as  Pilate  did  in  refpedt  of  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  death.-— In  this  fenfe,  a  man  is  faid  to  have  clean  hands ; 
and  particularly  a  judge,  to  denote  that  he  has  not  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  bribes  or  prefents. 

Left  Hand. — To  marry  with  the  left  hand ,  is  to  efpoufe  a 
woman  of  inferior  degree,  whofe  children,  in  virtue  of  fuch 
marriage,  are  not  to  fucceed  to  the  father,  nor  {hare  with 
the  other  children  ;  but  be  contented  with  what  fortune  the 
husband  {hall  appoint  them  the  next  day  after  marriage. 

This  method  of  taking  left-handed  wives  obtains  in  Germany. 
See  Marriage. 

Hand,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  index  of  a  clock,  watch,  or  the 
like,  ferving  to  point  the  hour,  &c.  See  Index. 

Long  Hand,  Longimanus ,  a  kind  of  title,  or  furname,  affirmed 
by  certain  princes.  Artaxerxes,  the  fon  of  Xerxes,  and  his 
fucceffor  in  the  Perfian  empire,  was  thus  denominated  ;  as 
having  hands  fo  long,  that  he  could  touch  his  knees  with 
them  when  he  flood  upright. 

Short  Hand.  See  the  article  Tachygraphy. 

*Blaody  Hand.  See  the  article  Bloody  Hand. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  for 
the  manner,  or  ftyle,  of  this  or  that  mafter.  See  Manner, 
Style,  &c. 

Hands,  are  born  in  coat  armour,  dexter  and  finifer  ;  that  is, 
right  and  left ;  expanded  or  open,  arid  after  other  manners. 
Azure,  a  dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrift,  and  extended  in 
pale  argent ;  is  born  by  the  name  of  Brome.- — Argent,  three 
fmifter  hands ,  couped  at  the  wrift,  gules,  by  the  name  of 
Maynard. 

Knights  baronets,  are  to  bear  in  a  canton,  or  in  an  efcutcheon, 
which  they  pleafe,  the  arms  of  U lifer,  viz.  in  a  field  ar¬ 
gent,  a  fmifter  hand  couped  at  the  wriff,  gules.  See  Ba¬ 
ronet. 

Ha  nd -borow*,  a  pledge,  or  furety  of  the  lower  rank.  See 
Pledge,  andFRiBURGH. 

*  Eft  quaji  mas,  aut  fidejujfor  manuenfts,  hoc  eft,  minor,  feu  infe¬ 
rior  ;  nam  head-boroms,  mas  eft  capitalis,  met  ft  pen  or .  Spelman. 
See  He  a  dbo  rough. 

HAUo-breadth,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  three  inches. 
See  Inch,  and  Measure. 

Hand,  or  Handful,  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  four  inches,  by 
the  ftandard  ;  according  to  the  ftatute,  33  H.  VIII.  cap.  5. 
See  Measure. 

The  hand ,  among  jockeys,  is  four  fingers  breadth,  and  is 
the  meafure  of  a  fift  clenched  ;  by  which  the  height  of  horfes 
is  meafured. 

A  horfe  for  war,  fhould  be  fixteen,  or  eighteen  hands  high. 
HAND-HABEND,  in  our  antient  cufloms,  denotes  a  thief 
taken  in  the  very  fa£t. 

Hand,  or  Hond-habend ,  from  the  Saxon,  J^onb,  hand,  and 
j}aben&,  having  ;  is  a  circumftance  of  manifefl:  theft,  when 
the  party  is  taken  with  the  mainor,  or  mainover,  i.  e.  the 
thing  ftolen  in  his  hand. 

Bradton  alfo  ufes  hand-berend  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Sc.  Latro 
manifejius. 

So  in  Fleta,  Furtum  manifefl um  eft  ubi  aliquis  latro  deprehen- 
fus  feifttus  de  aliquo  latrotinio  hand-habbinde,  &  back-berin- 
de,  &  infecutus  fuerit  per  aliquem  cujus  res  ilia  fuerit ,  qua: 
dicitur  Sacborgh,  &  tunc  licet  infecutori  rem  fuam  petere  cri- 
minaliter  ut  furatam.  L.  I.  c.  38.  §.  I. 

Hand-habend  alfo  fignifies  the  right  which  the  lord  has  to 
judge  and  determine  of  this  offence  in  his  court. 
HANDLING,  a  term  ufed  in  refpe&  of  fighting  cocks ;  fig- 
nifying  the  meafuring  the  girth  of  them,  by  griping  one’s 
hands  and  fingers  round  the  cock’s  body. 

HANGINGS,  linings  for  rooms,  made  arras,  tapeftry,  or 
the  like.  SeeTAPESTRY. 

HANGWITE*,  Hangwita,  a  mulft  impofed  for  the 
hanging  a  thief,  or  felon,  without  courfe  of  law ;  or  even 
fiuffering  him  to  efcape  out  of  legal  cuftody. 

*  The  word  is  alfo  written  corruptly,  hangwith,  and  bankwite. 

It  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  J)an£ian,  to  hang,  and  j>ite, 

multff,  compenfation. 

To  be  quit  of  Hangwite,  Quietus  effe  de  hangwita ,  in  royal 
charters,  denotes  an  immunity,  or  freedom  from  the  mul£I 
or  penalty  above-mentioned,  fthit  de  Larron  pendu  fans  fer- 
jeants  le  roy. 

HANSF/*,  or  Hans,  an  antient  name,  for  a  fociety  or  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants  :  particularly  that  of  certain  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many,  &c.  hence  called  hanfe  towns.  See  Company,  and 

H  anse  Town.  \ 

*  The  word  hanfe,  is  obfolete  High  Dutch,  or  Teutonic,  and 
fignifies  alliance,  confederacy,  affociation,  &c.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  two  German  words,  am-fee,  that  is,  on  the  fea  ; 
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by  reafon  the  firft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituate  on  the  fea 
coafl :  whence,  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  called,  am 
Zee  fteden,  that  is,  cities  on  the  fea  ;  and  afterwards,  by  ab¬ 
breviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse  Towns ,  certain  free  towns  of  Germany,  and  the  North, 
united  in  ftridt  league,  under  laws  and  magiftrates  of  their 
own  appointing,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and 
their  mutual  fafety  and  affiftance.  See  Company. 

This  celebrated  affociation,  which  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in 
the  hiftory  of  commerce,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  com¬ 
menced  at  Bremen  on  the  Wefer,  in  the  year  1164;  others 
fay  in  1260,  immediately  after  the  incurfions  and  pyracies  of 
the  Danes,  Normans,  &c.  others  in  1206  ;  and  others  in 
920  :  but  be  its  origin  when  it  will,  it  was  confirmed  and 
re-  eftablifhed  in  1270.  See  Commerce. 

At  firft  it  only  confifted  of  towns  fituate  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Baltic  fea,  or  not  far  from  it.- — But  its  ftrength  and  reputa¬ 
tion  increafing,  fcarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe  but  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  it. 

Under  our  king  Henry  III.  the  hanfe  confifted.  of  no  lefs  than 
fixty  two  cities ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  four  more. 
France  furnifhed  to  the  confederacy,  Rouen,  S.  Malo,  Bour- 
deaux,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles  :  Spain,.  Barcelona,  Sevil, 
and  Cadiz  :  England ,  London  :  Portugal,  Lisbon  :  —  The 
Low  Countries ,  Antwerp,  Dort,  Amfterdam,  Bruges,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Oftend,  and  Dunkirk  :  and  Italy ,  arid  Sicily ,  Mef- 
fina,  Leghorn,  and  Naples. 

The  hanfe  was  divided  into  four  clafles,  or  members,  which 
were  thofe  of  Lubec,  Cologn,  Brunfwick,  and  Pruftia,  or 
Dantzick.— -Thofe  four  cities  were  the  heads  of  the  four 
members ;  and  Lubec  that  of  the  whole  hanfe. 

Befides  this,  the  hanfe  had  four  principal  fadlories,  or  ftaples, 
at  London,  Bruges,  Novogrod,  and  Berg  ;  that  of  Bruges 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp.  But  the  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal  was  that  of  Lubec,  which  ftill  remains  the  head  of  the 
aflociation.  That  of  London  was  called  Guildhalla  Teutoni- 
corum ,  or  the  Stillyard. '  See  StilL yard. 

The  government  of  the  hanfe  was  at  firft  ariftocratical :  then 
it  came  under  the  foie  direction  of  the  grand  mafter  of  the 
Teutonic  order;  and,  at  length,  divers  princes  and  lords  made 
intereft  for  it. 

The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 

fifteenth,  were  the  moft  flourifhirig  times  of  this  alliance. _ 

They  were  then  in  a  condition  to  proclaim  war  againft  kings: 
Hiftory  is  not  filent,  as  to  that  they  waged  againft  Waldemar 
king  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  1348  ;  and  againft  Eric, 
in  1428  ;  particularly  this  laft,  where  the  hanfeatic  fleet  con¬ 
fifted  of  forty  fhips,  containing  about  12,000  regular  troops, 
befide  the  feamen. 

But  the  feveral  princes,  whofe  principal  cities  were  entered 
into  the  aflociation,  began  to  think  it  policy  to  put  fome 
bounds  to  a  power,  which,  in  time,  might  have  proved  for¬ 
midable  to  themfelves.— The  means  were  eafy,  and  fliort : 
each  withdrew  the  merchants  of  his  country  from  the  afi'oeia- 
tion  ;  which,  in  a  little  time,  from  the  great  number  of  ci¬ 
ties  it  had  comprehended,  found  itfelf  funk  to  thofe  few  which 
had  begun  the  confederacy  ;  which  henceforth  was  called  the 
Teutonic  hanfe.  Though  thefe  are  ftill  fo  confiderable  in 
point  of  commerce,  that  they  are  admitted  to  make  treaties 
with  the  greateft  kings. 

The  divifions  that  were  got  among  them,  contributed  greatly 
to  their  fall :  nor  muft  it  be  forgot,  that  the  eftabliftiment  of 
the  republic  and  commerce  of  Holland  had  its  {hare  therein. 
The  four  cities  which  formed  the  league,  were  Lubec,  Co¬ 
logn,  Brunfwick,  and  Dantzick,  which  were  called  mother- 
towns  ;  as  thofe  afterwards  added  thereto,  were  called  daugh¬ 
ters  thereof. 

A  great  number  of  towns  in  Germany,  ftill  retain  the  title  of 
hanfe  towns  ;  but  this  is  rather  an  empty  title  which  they 
affeft,  than  any  argument  of  their  continuing  to  trade  under 
the  laws  and  prote&ion  of  the  antient  alliance  ;  there  being 
fcarce  any  but  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Roftock,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  Cologn,  that  are  truly  hanfeatic ,  and  that  have 
deputies  at  the  aflemblies  held  on  the  common  occafions 
thereof. 

The  great  trade  the  Dutch  maintain  with  the  hanfe  towns 
contributes  not  a  little  towards  maintaining  fome  part  of  them 
in  their  ancient  reputation  ;  and  it  is  principally  to  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  that  flourifhing  republic,  that  they  owe  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  liberties  :  the  fuecours  fome  of  them  have 
received  from  the  Dutch,  having  faved  them  more  than  once 
from  the  enterprizes  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  See  Com¬ 
merce. 

HANSEATIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  alliance,  or  com¬ 
pany  of  the  hanfe. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  hanfeatic  body  ;  the  hanfeatic  towns,  &fr. 
See  Hanse. 

HANSGRAVE  the  title  of  an  officer  in  Germany.  —  - 
The  hanfgrave  is  the  chief  of  a  company,  or  fociety. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  German  hanfe,  and  graft 
count.  See  Grave. 

HAP,  or  Happ,  in  law,  fignifies,  to  catch,  or  faatch  a  thing. 

5  C  Thus 
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Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  poffeffion  of  a  deed  poll, 
Littleton ,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent.  If  partition  be  made 
between  two  parceners,  and  more  land  be  allowed  the  one 
than  the  other  ;  {he  that  hath  molt  of  the  land,  charges  it  to 
the  other,  and  happeth  the  rent  whereon  affize  is  brought. 

HAQUENY,  Hackney,  an  old  French  word  for  an  amb¬ 
ling  horfe.  See  Amble. 

HAQUEBUT,  a  kind  of  fire-arm,  otherwife  called  an  hag- 
but ,  or  harquebufs.  See  H A  R  qu  e  b  U ss . 

HARANGUE  *,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech,  or 
oration,  i.  c.  a  difeourfe  made  by  an  orator  in  public.  See 
Oration. 

*  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  arenga,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  arringo, 
a  juft,  or  place  of  jufting.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
ara,  altar ;  by  reafon  the  fir  ft  harangues  were  made  before 
altars:  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal, 

Aut  Lugdunenfs  rhetor  di&urus  ad  aram. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz.  for  a 
too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonable  fpeech  or  declamation. 
— In  Homer,  the  poets  generally  harangue  ere  they  come  to 
fight ;  as,  in  England,  criminals  harangue  on  the  fcaffold  be¬ 
fore  they  die.  S.  Evrem. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  having 
four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day’s  journey  before  the 
court  when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodgings,  &c. 

HARBOUR,  a  fea-port ;  or  a  Ration  where  {hips  may  ride 
fafe  at  anchor.  See  Port. 

The  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  thofe  clofed,  or  fecured  with 
a  boom,  or  chain  ;  and  that  are  furnifhed  with  a  mole,  Lfc. 
See  Mole,  &c. 

fs  Harbour,  popularly  fignifies  to  lodge,  receive,  or  enter¬ 
tain  ;  to  find  a  retiring  place. 

Among  hunters,  a  hart  is  faid  to  harbour ,  when  he  goes  to 
reft  ;  whence,  to  unharbour  a  deer,  is  to  diflodge  him.  See 
H  UNTING.  i 

HARDENING,  the  a£t  of  communicating  a  greater  degree 
of  hardnefs  to  a  body  than  it  had  before.  See  Hardness. 
The  hardening  and  tempering  of  iron  and  Reel,  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  article  in  the  mechanical  arts.  See  Iron,  Steel, 
Tempering,  &c. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  effecting  it  :  as  by  the  hammer 
quenching  it,  when  hot,  in  cold  water  ;  cafe  hardening,  &c. 
<To  harden  and  temper  Englifh,  Flemifh,  and  Swedifh  fteel, 
they  give  it  a  pretty  high  heat,  then  fuddenly  quench  it  in 
water,  to  make  it  very  hard :  Spanifh  and  Venice  fteel  only 
need  a  blood-red  heat,  and  then  to  be  quenched.  See  Heat. 
The  workmen  fometimes  grind  indigo,  and  fallad  oil  together, 
and  rub  the  mixture  upon  it  with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is 
heating,  and  let  it  cool  of  itfelf. 

If  the  fteel  be  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an  edge,  fpring,  or 
pointed  inftrument,  it  may  be  let  down,  or  made  fofter,  thus : 
Take  a  piece  of  grindftone,  or  whefftone,  and  rub  hard  on 
the  work,  to  take  the  black  feurf  off  it,  and  brighten  it ; 
then  let  it  heat  in  the  fire,  and,  as  it  grows  hotter,  the  colour 
will  change  by  degrees,  coming  firft  to  a  light  goldifh  colour, 
then  to  a  darker  goldifti  colour,  and  at  laft  to  a  blue  colour  : 
chufe  which  of  tliele  colours  the  work  requires,  and  quench 
it  fuddenly  in  the  water. 

Hammer  Hardening,  is  moftly  ufed  on  iron  and  fteel  plates 
for  laws,  fprings,  rules,  fc.  See  Spring,  (tfc. 

Cafe  Hardening  is  thus  performed: — Take  cow-horn,  or 
hoof,  dry  it  well  in  an  oven,  and  beat  it  to  powder;  put  as 
much  bay-falt  as  powder  into  ftale  urine,  or  white-wine  vi¬ 
negar,  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  cover  the  iron,  or  fteel, 
all  over  with  this  mixture,  and  wrap  it  up  in  loam,  or  plate 
iron,  fo  as  the  mixture  touch  every  part  of  the  work  ;  then 
put  it  in  the  fire,  and  blow  the  coals  to  it,  till  the  whole 
lump  have  a  blood-red  heat,  but  no  higher;  laftly,  take  it  out 
and  quench  it. 

HARDNESS,  Durities,  in  philofophy,  that  quality  in  bodies, 
whereby  their  parts  cohere  firmly  together,  fo  as  to  refift  the 
touch.  See  Cohesion. 

In  this  fenfe,  hardnefs  coincides  with  what  on  other  occafions 
we  call  firmnefs ,  and  fometimes  folidity  :  in  oppofition  to  flui¬ 
dity.  See  Firmness,  Solidity,  and  Fluidity. 

More  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  a  body  is  faid  to  be  hard^  when  its 
parts  mutually  cohere,  fo  as  not  to  yield  inwards,  or  give  way 
to  an  external  impulle  ;  and  therefore  are  not  fubje&  to  any 
motion  in  refpett  of  each  othet,  without  breaking  the  body. 
—In  which  fenfe,  hardnefs  ftands  oppoled  to  foftnefs ,  where 
the  parts  do  readily  give  way. 

I  he  Peripatetics  make  hardnefs  a  fecondary  quality  ;  as  fup- 
pofing  it  to  arife  from  drynefs ,  which  is  a  primary  one,  and 
to  be  in  proportion  thereto.  See  Quality. 

Its  remote  caufes,  according  to  them,  are  either  heat  or  cold, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  fubjeft  :  heat  producing  drv- 
nefs,.  and  by  that  means  hardnefs  in  clay  ;  and  cold  doing  the 
like  in  wax.  ° 

The  epicurean  and  corpufcular  philofophers,  account  for  hard- 
ntfs,  bom  tne  figure  of  tire  component  parts,  and  their  union 
together.  —  Accordingly,  fome  aferibe  it  to  the  atoms,  or 


particles  of  the  body  being  hooked,  and  thus  mutually  catch¬ 
ing  and  hanging  upon  one  another  :  but  this  is  dire&dy  bring¬ 
ing  that  for  an  anfwer,  which  was  the  queftion.  For  how 
do  thofe  hooked  parts  hang  on?  See  Particle. 

Again  :  the  Cartefians  will  have  the  cohefion  of  hard  bodies, 
effected  by  reft ;  that  is,  by  nothing  at  all.  See  Rest. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton  fliews,  that  the  primary  particles  of  all  bo¬ 
dies,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  are  hard ,  perfectly  hard ;  and  not 
capable  of  being  broke  or  divided  by  any  power  in  nature. 
See  Matter,  Body,  Element,  &c. 

Thefe  particles  he  maintains  to  be  connected  together  by  an 
attractive  power  ;  and  according  to  the  circumftances  of  this 
attraction,  is  the  bod)'  either  hard ,  or  foft,  or  even  fluid. 
See  Attraction. 

If  the  particles  be  fo  difpofed  or  fitted  for  each  other,  as  to 
touch  in  large  furfaces,  fuch  body  will  be  hard ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  thofe  furfaces  are  the  larger.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  only  touch  in  final  1  furfaces,  the  body  by  the  weaknefs 
of  the  attraction,  will  remain  foft.  See  Particle. 
HARDS,  or  Hurds,  of  flax,  or  hemp,  denote  the  coarfer 
parts,  feparated  in  the  dreffing  of  it,  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
ftuff.  See  Hemp. 

HARE -Hunting.  See  the  article  /^dt-Hunting. 

HARIO  r»,  or  Heriot,  a  due,  or  fervice,  belonging  to 
the  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant ;  confifting  of  the  beft  beaft: 
the  tenant  had  at  the  time  ©f  his  deceafe.  See  Service. 

*  Coke  on  Littleton  obferves,  that  heriot  in  Saxon  is  called 
]^ePeSeaT,  q-  d.  the  lord's  beaf ;  pejie,  fignifying  lord  and 
beaf-,  which  others  reject,  urging  that  JPepe,  in 
Saxon,  fignifies  an  army ,  and  £ea£,  a  march,  or  expedition  : 

and  that  the  Saxon  whence  we  derive  our  hariot , 

fignified  provifon  for  war,  or  a  tribute,  or  relief,  given  to 
the  lord  of  a  manor,  for  his  better  preparation  towards  war. 

Erat  enim  heriotuni  militaris  fupelleSiilis  praftatio,  quant 
obeunte  vajfallo ,  dominus  reportauit  in  fui  ipfius  munitionem, 
fays  Spelman.  By  the  laws  of  Canutus,  Tit.de/fmcifi,  it* 
appears,  that  at  the  death  of  the  great  men  of  this  nation,  fo 
many  horfes  and  arms  were  to  be  paid,  as  they  were  in  their  re- 
fpective  life  obliged  to  keep  for  the  king’s  fervice.  See  Re¬ 
lief. 

But  hariot  is  now  wholly  taken  for  a  beaft,  which  the  lord  by 
cuftom  chufes  out  of  all  the  ftore  of  his  deceafed  tenant,  be 
it  horfe,  ox,  lAc.  and  in  fome  manors,  the  beft  piece  of 
plate,  jewel,  or  even  the  beft  moveable. 

Hariot  is  of  two  forts ;  viz. — Hariot  Cuftom ,  where  hariots 
have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuftom,  after  the  death 
of  a  tenant  for  life. 

Hariot  Service ,  when  a  tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay 
hariot  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  which  fervice  is  exprefled  in 
the  deed  of  feoffment.  See  Service. 

For  this  latter  the  lord  (hall  diftrain  3  and  for  the  other  he 
fhall  feize,  and  not  diftrain. 

If  the  lord  pui  chafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  harriot  fervice  is  ex— 
tinguifhed  ;  but  not  fo  of  hariot  cuftom.  See  Sole  Tenant. 
HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon,  quaintly 
dreffed  ;  anfwering  much  the  fame  purpofe  as  a  merry-an¬ 
drew,  or  jack  pudding  in  our  drolls,  on  mountebanks  ftages, 

.  &c'  We  have  alfo  introduced  the  harlequin  upon  our  theatres; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  {landing  characters  in  the  modern  gro- 
tefque  entertainments. 

I  he  term  took  its  rife  from  a  famous  Italian  comedian,  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting  the  houfe 
of  M.  de  Harlay ;  his  companions  ufed  to  call  him  Harlequino , 
q.  d  little  Harlay ,  a  name  which  has  defeended  to  all  thofe 

rank’  and  ?rofem°n- 

,  .  »  a  woman  given  to  incontinency ;  or  that  makes 

a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftituting  her  body.  See  Courtezan, 
The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  diminutive  <vohorelet , 
ahttle  whore — Others  derive  it  from  Arietta,  miftrefs  to 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  mother  to  William  the 

C0Tirfr°r  :  ,Camden  deriyes  from  one  Arlotha ,  concubine 
to  William  the  conqueror — .Others  from  the  Italian  Arlotta-, 
a  proud  whore. 

HARMONIA,  in  mufic,  &c.  Seethe  article  Harmony. 
Harmonia,  APMONIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fort  of  juncture,  or 
articulation  of  the  bones.  See  Articulation. 

Harmmia  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fymphyfis,  or  juncture  intended 
for  abfolute  reft.  See  Symphysis. 

Two  bones  are  faid  to  be  joined  per  harmoniam ,  by  harmonia , 
when  the  juncture  is  in  one  uniform,  right,  or  circular  line  ; 

01  when  the  bones  meet  with  even  margins :  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  from  futura ,  where  they  are  indented.  See  Sutura. 
The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  moft  of  the  epiphyfes,  are 
joined  per  harmoniam. 

HARMONICA,  Harmonics,  a  branch,  or  divifion  of  the 
antient  mufic.  See  Music. 

The  harmonica  is  that  part  which  confiders  the  differences, 
and  proportions  ot  founds,  with  refpevt  to  acute  and  grave  : 
in  con  trad  iftinction  from  rhythmica ,  and  metrica.  See 
Rhythmica,  and  Metrica. 

The  only  part  of  their  mufic  the  antients  have  left  us  any 
tolerable  account  of,  is  the  harmonica  ;  which  itfelf  is  but 
very  general  and  theoretical. 
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^ntolhe’fi!  made  3  ,Very  ““too*  and  fcarwd  inqui-' 
Thev  reduced  "f"""’ °r  harmonic  principles  of  the  ancients. 

oTS  foSr  Tthe1 “  */«■*  i 

der  its  proper  article,  Sound,  Interval  System  d— 
»!**,  Mode,  Mutation,  tfr.  ’  *  ’  Ge' 

IARMCmiCAL  Arithmetic ,  is  fo  much  of  the  theory  and 
doatrne  of  numbers,  as  relates  to  making  the  compares  rc 
duSions,  iSc.  of  mufical  intervals,  whfch  are  exnreS  T, 
numbers,  in  order  to  our  findino-  rL;r  mm  i  ,  P  led  by 
pof.tions,  and  refolutions.  ScAnterTae 5  fi™’  C°m' 
Harmonical  Compofition,  in  its  General  fcnf  :  i  ,  , 

companion  both  of  harmony  and  melody  ^  includ^s  the 
fongs,  both  in  a  Tingle  nart  and  In  r  f  mubc>  or 

Melod y,®  an7coMRo"i Zf  ^ 

fine d  the  art  of  difpofZTn/' '  ^  fenfe  lt  ma7  be  de“ 

gether,  in  fuch  manneras  to  make  on  2  fevera,1  ,finSle  Parts  to- 
Song,  fcfV.  k  °ne  aSreeab!e  Whole.  See 

UnJei'  the  0f 

w'nrT  Th“e  wereWercdfiff  intr°duced’  being  then 

» zfcr- " 1 -•  ■  -  - 
2:sirsf,  “E  a- ■  sistarf " 

notes  of  different  value  were  intnh  1  j  Jr  ed>  wherein 
m  between  the  parts.  See  Discord  ’  °rds  br0Ught 

C^LC,a,led^''W  "*“***•  &e  Ficurative 

Scores ST*4'  are  the  fame  with  reWr. 

harmonjn  “Smony?®  ^  °f 

rm  f0rt  °f  P,0P°rti°n  between  three 
?  Z tf-a-  b  ?  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  fecond  is 

thircT  dlfferCnCe  °f  the  fecond  and  third>  as  the  firft  is  to  the 

Thus,  2:3:6  are  harmonical ;  becauTe  2  :  6  •  •  1  •  ?  nrP 
geometrical.  •  •  1  •  3  are 

flUV  nTb,er^  are  harm°nlcal,  when  the  firft  is  to  the 
fourth,  as  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  third  and  fourth.  ' 

Thus,  24  :  16:12:9  are  harmonical  ;  becaufe  24  •  2  •  •  8  •  ■? 
are  geometrical.  *  '  *  •  0  •  3 

■^P^oportioI^'  °f  harm0nkal  Proportion,  fee  Harmonical 

Harmonical  &r/«,  is  a  feries  of  many  numbers  in  continual 
harmonical  proportion.  See  Series,  and  Progression. 

If  there  be  four  or  more  numbers,  whereof  every  three  imme¬ 
diate  terms  are  harmonical  j  the  whole  makes  an  harmonical 
Jeries,  of  continual  harmonical  proportionals  ;  as,  20  •  20  •  r:  • 

12  :  10.  'x5' 

Or  if  every  four  immediately  next  each  other  are  harmonical 
it  is  alfo  a  continual  harmonical feries ,  but  of  another  fpecies  • 

as»  3»  4>  o,  9,  18,  36, 

Harmonical  Sound,  is  an  appellation  given  by  M.  Sauveur 
to  iuch  founds  as  always  make  a  certain  determinate  number 
of  vibrations,  in  the  time  that  fome  other  fundamental  found 
to  which  they  are  referred,  makes  one  vibration.  See  Sound’ 

and  Vibratiqn.  3 

Harmonical  founds  are  produced  by  the  parts  of  chords,  &c. 
which  vibrate  a  certain  number  of  times  while  the  whole  chord 
vibrates  once.  See  Chord. 

By  this  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  third,  fifth,  &c  where 
the  relations  of  the  vibrations  are  four  to  five,  or  five  to  fix  or 
two  to  three.  See  Third,  &c.  5 

■The  relations  of  founds,  had  only  been  confidered  in  the  feries 
.-of  numbers,  i  :  2,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  4  :  5,  &c.  which  produced  the 
intervals  called  0 Stave,  fifth ,  fourth,  third,  he.  M.  Sauveur 
firft  confidered  them  in  the  natural  feries,  1,  2,  2  4  &c. 

and  examined  the  relations  of  the  founds  arifing  therefrom _ 

The  refult  is,  that  the  firft  interval,  1:2,  is  an  oftave  •  the 
fecond,  1:3,  a  twelfth;  the  third  1  :  4,  a  fifteenth,  or  dou¬ 
ble  oftave  ;  the  fourth  1  :  5,  a  feventeeth  ;  the  fifth  1  •  6 
a  nineteenth,  &c.  ’  *  ’ 

This  new  confideration  of  the  relations  of  founds,  is  more 
natural  than  the  old  one ;  and  does  exprefs  and  repr’efent  the 
whole  of  raufic,  and  is  in  effeft  all  the  mufic  that  nature  gives 
without  the  affiftance  of  art.— The  firing  of  an  harpfichord 
or  a  bell,  befides  their  general  found,  which  is  proportionate  to 
their  length,  tenfion,  &c.  do  alfo  at  the  fame  time  yield  other 
Subordinate  and  acuter  founds,  which  a  nice  ear,  with  a  good 
attention  clearly  diftinguifhes. 

Thefe  fubordinate  founds  arife  from  the  particular  vibrations 
of  fome  of  the  parts  of  the  firing,  or  bell,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  detached  from  the  reft,  and  make  feparate  vibrations  • 
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m  effeft,  every  half,  every  third,  every  fourth,  £ Sc.  of  the 

•  \  Pe^_  °ims  its  vibrations  apart,  while  a  genera]  vibration 
,  e  0  ,  e  tvhele  chord. — Now  all  thefe  fubordinate  founds 

w itirm0"l  W1  n  regard  to  the  whole  :  the  lead  acute 

thir  fftT  hear  IS  <ftavc  w,th  the  whofe  found  :  the  leaft  acute 
“  follows,  makes  a  twelfth  with  the  whole  found  ;  the 

to  LrceZc"  ’  t,Ky  gr0M'  t0°  acute  for  the  ear 

fuch  Zv  T'  ,  ?W  throughout  the  whole,  we  hear  no 

Sard  ogZ  l°w  makeS  a  "  a  third,  t*.  with 

prized  in  Z  r  Td  ’  "°ne’  in  ftort>  bl|t  what  are  com- 
prized  in  the  feries  of  harmonical  founds. 

ment  'bephZ  °r  ablloWS  that  l,low  a  wind  inflru- 

,  tinuahv  nife  uT  ftr°nger’  ,he  tone  will  be  con- 

/Z*--.So  thmir  ”S  °n  Ry  mtheratio  of 'he  harmonical 

it  were  a  Mem  ‘1  PP?rl  Z,'  na?re.  when  (he  makes  as 
a  ‘Ptem  of  mufic  herfelf,  ufes  no  other  but  this  kind 

Harmon?*  °a  Rth,s  linknown  pr“ciPle-  See  °a  °  A  ». 

_  .  N Y‘>  armonia,  in  mufic,  the  agreeable  refult  of 

an  un,°n  of  feveral  mufical  founds,  heard  at  one  and  the  fame 

aneff^T’  the  ^ixture  of  divers  founds,  which  together  have 

*  S l  aSreeabJe  to  tbe  ear.  See  Sound. 
e  word  is  Greek,  d^oyiet,  formed  of  the  verb  d,?uo(fetv 

conyemre,  congruere,  to  agree,  quadrate,  match,  C3V.  ^  C  ' 

As  a  continued  fucceffion  of  mufical  founds  produces  melodv 

SeeMe:iao“rUed  COmbimti0n  °f  tbem  Ptoduce  Ctt’ 

Among  the  ancients,  however,  as  fometimes  alfo  amona  the 
moderns,  harmony  is  ufed  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  confonance  • 

and  ZmphTZv!  ‘°  tbe^OTh  S“  Consonance; 

The  words,  and  harmony,  do  really  fi^nify  the  fam^ 

them  ’  haa  made  a  little  difference  tatwZrt 

them.  Concord  is  the  agreeable  effeft  of  two  founds  ;n  , 

fonance;  and  harmony  fhe  effd»  of  any  g™  °  nui 'IT  f 

agreeable  founds  in  confonance.  See  Concord  ^  °f 

Again,  harmony  always  implies  confonance  •  hut  r-™  j  • 
alio  applied  to  founds  in  fucceffion  ;  though  never  hut  t  * 

{hW^  asreeably  in  confonance.—  The  effeft6 of 

an  agreeable  fucceffion  of  feveral  founds  is  cdGd  e.e“edtof 

*at  of  an  agreeable  confonance,  harmony  ^  “ 

I  he  ancients  feem  to  have  been  entirely  unacaua.Wd  vn 
harmony  ■  the  foul  of  the  modern  mufic.—  In  all  their  exft 
canons  of  the  melopoe.a,  they  fay  not  one  word  of  1  e  Sn‘ 
cert,  or  harmony  of  parts.  We  have  inftances,  indeed -f 
their  joining  feveral  voices,  or  inftrumenrs  in  L  r  ’  1 

hUd  Zft-'ft6  TCCS’  were  not  fo  joined,  as  ZT?ach 
had  a  diftmft  and  proper  melody,  fo  making  a  fucceffion -f 

various  concords  ;  but  were  either  unifons  or  oftivi  f 
every  note  :  and  fo  all  performed  the  fame  ind’ividuafmelodv11 
wr.  c°nftituted  one  fong.  See  Song,  Synaulia  &c  ^ 
Wben  ,tbe  Parts  differ,  not  in  the  tenfion  of  the  whole  but 
in  the  different  relations  of  the  fucceffive  notes  :  it  is  this’ that 
confutes  the  modern  art  of  harmony.  See  Music,  and 

Harmony  is  well  defined  the  fum  or  refult  of  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  concords,  i.  of  three  or  more  fimple  found! 
(Inking  ‘he  ear  ail  together;  and  different  compofitions  of 
concords  make  different  harmony .  x 

To  underftand  the  nature,  and  determinate  the  number  snri 
preference  of  harmonies  ;  it  is  to  be  confidered  tfj;  nd 
compound  found,  where  there  are  no  more  S’anfh 
ones,  there  are  three  kinds  of  relations  viz  the  nV  Xlmp  e 
lation  of  every  fimple  found  to  the  fundampnf  1^  ImaT  re- 
whereby  they  make  different  degrees  of  concordZi*  iZ'Z 
mutual  relations  of  the  acute  founds  each  with  other  in'  ^ 
they  mix  either  concord  or  difeord  into  The  com™  Z  ^ 
the  fecondary  relation  of  the  whole,  whereby  all  th^  i-  Snd 
unite  their  vibrations,  or  coincide  more  or  Iefsfrequentlf™3 
Suppole,  e  g.  four  founds.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  whereof  A  ■ 
the  graved  }  B  next  ;  then  C  ;  and  D  the  acuted  u 
A  is  the  fundamental ;  and  the  relations  of  B  C  nrJ  r?Cre> 

A?  are  Primary  relations  :  So,  if  B  be  a  third  g  abovj IV 
primary  relation  is  4  to  5  ;  and  if  C  be  fifth  to  A  that  •  hat 
ry  relation  is  2  to  3  :  and  if  D  be  oftave  to  A  t’h,7  Pnma" 

For  the  mutual  relations  of  the  acute  terms  B  C  n?  t0u2, 
are  had  by  taking  their  primary  relations  to  thl  f  9  j  *  they 
and  fob, rafting  <5ch  leff^r  from  each  greater  hu  bT^!’ 

5  to  6,  a  third  /;  B  to  D  is  5  to  8,  a  fixth  Z  °  “ 

Laftly,  to  find  the  fecondary  relation  of  the  wholi*  f  1  , 

leaft  common  dividend  to  all  the  leffer  term-  h  *  feek  tbe 
the  primary  relations,  i.  e.  the  leaft  N,  °r, nUmbers  of 
divided  by  each  of  them  exaftly  :  this  is  the^ff1*  '  f3t  k?il1  be 
fliews  that  all  the  fimple  founds  coincide  aft/r \ f°Ught :  a"d 
b rations  of  the  fundamental  as  the  number  exlffcs  VI* 

So  m  the  preceding  example,  the  leffer  terms  of  *  th 

primary  relations  are  a  2  t  1  erms  ot  the  three 

is  4.  Gonfequently  tt  eve  v  l  C°mmon  dlVId^d 
mcZal,  the!!holey;nrcSZrthVlbrat,0n0f  the  ^ 

Now 
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Now  we  haveobferved  is  a  compound  found  co^ 

rn-  or  more  fimple  founds. —  Its  proper  mgre 

dfents  are  concords ;  and  all  difeords,  at  leaft  in  the  prrmary 

end  mutual  relations,  are  abfolutely  forbidden.-—  It  is  true, 
difcoTs  are  ufed  in  mufic  5  but  not  for  themfelves  Amply, 
but  to  fet  off  the  concords  by  their  contraft  and  oppofition. 

Hence S  any  number  of  concords  being  propofed  to  Rand  in 
primary  relation  with  a  common  fundamental  ;  we  difeover 
whether  or  no  they  donftitute  a  perfect  harmony ,  by  hnding 
their  mutual  relations.—  Thus,  fuppofe  the  following  con¬ 
cords,  or  primary  relations,  viz.  the  greater  third,  nfth,  and 
oftave  o-iven  ;  their  mutual  relations  are  all  concord,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  ftand  in  harmony.  For  the  greater  third  and  htth 
are  to  one  another,  as  5  :  6,  a  leffer  third.  The  greater  third 
and  odtave,  are  as  5  :  8,  a  leffer  fixth.  And  the  fifth,  and 
o &ave,  are  as  3  :  4,  a  leffer  fourth.  But  if  fourth,  fifth,  and 
odave  be  propofed,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  Hand  in  harmo¬ 
ny  ;  by  reafon,  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  there  is  a  difeord, 
viz.  the  ratio  8  :  9.  Again,  fuppofing  any  number  of  founds 
which  are  concord  each  to  the  next,  from  the  loweft  to  the 
higheft;  to  know  if  they  can  ftand  in  harmony,  we  mult  find 
the  primary,  and  all  the  mutual  relations,  which  muft  be  all 
concord.  So  let  any  number  of  founds  be  as  4  :  5  j  0:8,  they 
may  ftand  in  harmony ,  by  reafon  each  to  each  is  concord  . 
but  the  followiug  ones  cannot,  viz.  4,  6,  9,  becaufe  4  :  9 
is  difeord. 

The  neceffary  conditions  of  all  harmony ,  then,  are.  concords 
in  the  primary  and  mutual  relations ;  on  which  footing,  a  ta¬ 
ble  is  eafily  formed  of  all  the  poffible  varieties.  But  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  preference  of  harmonies ,  the  fecondary  relations  are 
likewife  to  be  confidered. —  The  perfedtion  of  harmonies  de¬ 
pends  on  all  the  three  relations  :  it  is  not  the  beft  primary  re¬ 
lations  that  make  beft  harmony  ;  for  then  a  fourth  and  fifth 
muft  be  better  than  a  fourth  and  fixth ;  whereas  the  firft  two 
cannot  ftand  together,  becaufe  of  the  difeord  in  the  mutual  re¬ 
lation.  Nor  does  the  beft  fecondary  relation  carry  it ;  for 
then  would  a  fourth  and  fifth,  whofe  fecondary  relation  with 
a  common  fundamental  is  6,  be  better  than  a  leffer  third  and 
fifth,  whofe  fecondary  relation  is  10  :  but  here  alfo  the  pre¬ 
ference  is  due  to  the  better  mutual  relation.  Indeed,  the 
mutual  relations  depend  on  the  primary  ;  though  not  fo  as  that 
the  beft  primary  fhall  always  produce  the  beft  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  ;  however,  the  primary  relations  are  of  the  moft  impor- 


Cmpound  Harmony,  is  that  which  to  'the  fimple  harmony  of* 
one  odtave*  adds  that  of  another  odtave. 

For  the  compound  harmonies ,  their  variety  is  eafily  found  out  of 
the  combinations  of  the  fimple  harmonies  of  feveral  odtaves. 
Harmony,  again,  may  be  divided  into  that  of  concords ,  and 
that  of  difeords. 

The  firfi  is  that  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  and  wherein 
nothing  but  concords  are  admitted. 

The  fecond  is  that  wherein  difeords  are  ufed,  intermixed  with 
the  concords.  See  Harmonical  Compofition. 

Compofition  o/Harmony.  See  Harmonical  Compofition. 
Harmony  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  laxer  fenfe,  to  denote 
an  agreement,  fuitablenefs,  union,  conformity,  &c. 

In  mufic,  we  fometimes  apply  it  to  a  fingle  voice,  when  fo- 
norous,  clear,  and  foft  ;  or  to  a  fingle  inftrument,  when  it 
yields  a  very  agreeable  found. — Thus  we  fay,  the  harmony 
of  her  voice,  of  his  lute,  tif c. 

In  matters  of  learning,  we  ufe  harmony  for  a  certain  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  difeourfe,  which  renders 
the  reading  thereof  agreeable.— -In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  harmo¬ 
nious  perio ds.  See  Period,  Numbers,  £sV. 

In  architedture,  harmony  denotes  an  agreeable  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  a  building.  See  Symmetry. 

In  painting,  they  fpeak  of  an  harmony ,  both  in  the  ordon- 
nance  and  compofition,  and  in  the  colours  of  a  picture.-—  In 
the  ordonnance,  it  fignifies  the  union,  or  connexion  between 
the  figures,  with  refpedt  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  piece.  See  Or- 

DONNANCE) 

In  the  colouring,  it  denotes  the  union,  or  agreeable  mixture 
of  different  colours.  See  Colouring. 

M.  de  la  Chambre  derives  the  harmony  of  colours  from  the 
fame  proportions  as  the  harmony  of  founds. — This  he  infills 
on  at  large,  in  his  treatife  Of  the  colours  of  the  Rainbow.  On 
this  principle,  he  lays  down  green  as  the  moft  agreeable  of  co¬ 
lours,  correfponding  to  the  odtave  in  mufic  ;  red,  to  a  fifth  ; 
yellow  to  a  fourth,  &c.  See  Colour,  and  Light. 
Harmony,  or  Evangelical  Harmony,  is  alfo  a  title  of  di¬ 
vers  books,  compofed  to  fhew  the  uniformity,  and  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelifts.  See  Evangelist. 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  is  attributed  to  Tatian,  or 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  the  fecond  century. —  After  his 
example,  divers  other  harmonies  have  been  compofed,  by  Am- 
monius  of  Alexandria,  Eufebius  of  Csefarea,  Janfenius  bilhop 
of  Ghant,  M.  Toinard,  Mr.  Whifton,  &c. 


tance 


owever,  the  primary  relations  are  or  tnc  uwu  - >  -  —  -  '  ,  7  r>  1  a-  1  u  *  •  r 

and  together  with  the  fecondary,  afford  us  the  follow-  Hmmo £ 


ing  rule  for  determining  the  preference  of  harmonies 
Viz.  Comparing  two  harmonies ,  which  have  an  equal  number 
of  terms ;  that  which  has  the  beft  primary  and  fecondary  rela¬ 
tions,  is  moft  perfeft.—  But  in  cafes  where  the  advantage  is 
in  the  primary  relation  of  the  one,  and  the  fecondary  of  the 
other,  we  have  no  certain  rule  :  The  primary  are  certainly 
the  moft  confiderable  ;  but  how  the  advantage  in  thefe  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  difadvantage  in  the  other,  or  vice 
verfa ,  we  know  not.  So  that  a  well  turned  ear  muft  be  the 
laft  refort  in  thefe  cafes. 

Harmony  is  divided  into  fimple  and  Compound. 

Harmony,  is  that  where  there  is  no  concord  to  the 
fundamental  above  an  odtave. 

The  ingredients  of  fimple  harmony ,  are  the  feven  fimple  ori¬ 
ginal  concords,  of  which  there  can  be  but  eighteen  different 
combinations,  that  are  harmony  ;  which  we  give  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  from  Mr.  Malcolm. 


fifth  o<5tave 
fourth  o£tave 
fixth  g  o£tave 
third  g  odtave 
third  /  o<Stave 
fixth  /  o6tave 


1 Table  of fimple  Harmonies. 
2dary  rel.  2dary  rel. 


third  g  fifth 
third  /  fifth 
fourth,  fixth  g 
third  g  fixth  g 
third  /  fixth  l 
fourth,  fixth  l 


4 
10 

3 

12 

5 
15 


third  g  fifth 
third  /  fifth 
fourth,  fixth  g 
third  g  fixth  g 
third  /  fixth  / 
fourth,  fixth  / 


odtave 

octave 

odtave 

odtave 

octave 

octave 


Thefe  are  all  the  poffible  combinations  of  the  concords  that 
make  harmony  .*  for  the  o<Stave  is  compounded  of  a  fifth  and 
fourth,  or  a  fixth  and  third,'  which  have  a  variety  of  greater 
and  leffer  ;  out  of  thefe  are  the  firft  fix  harmonies  compofed  : 
then,  the  fifth  being  compofed  of  the  greater  third  and  leffer 
third,  and  the  fixth  of  fourth  and  third  ;  from  thefe  proceed 
the  next  fix  of  the  table  ;  then  an  odtave  joined  to  each  of 
thefe  fix,  make  the  laft  fix. 

The  perfedtion  of  the  firft  twelve  is  according  to  the  order  of 
the  table  :  of  the  firft  fix  each  has  an  odtave ;  and  their  pre¬ 
ference  is  according  to  the  perfedtion  of  the  other  leffer  con¬ 
cord  joined  to  the  odtave.— For  the  next  fix,  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  two  combinations  with  the  fifth,  whereof  that 
which  has  the  third  g  is  beft  ;  then  to  thefe  two  combinations 
with  the  fixth  g,  of  which  that  which  has  the  fourth  is  beft.— 
For  the  laft  fix,  they  are  not  placed  laft  as  being  the  leaft 
perfedl,  but  becaufe  they  are  the  moft  complex,  and  are  the 
mixtures  of  the  other  twelve  with  each  other.  In  point  of 
perfedtion  they  are  plainly  preferable  to  the  preceding  fix,  as 
having  the  very  fame  ingredients,  and  an  odtave  more. 


‘  -  -  _  -y  "  -v7  */  7  - 

of  mufic  much  fpoke  of  by  many  of  the  philofophers  and  fa¬ 
thers  ;  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  regular,  fweetly  tuned 
motions  of  theftarsand  planets.  See  System. 

Plato,  Philo  Judaeus,  S.  Auguftine,  S.  Ambrofe,  S.  Ifiodore, 
Boethius,  and  many  others,  are  ftrongly  poffeffed  with  the 
opinion  of  this  harmony ,  which  they  attribute  to  the  various 
proportionate  impreffions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one 
another  ;  which  adting  under  proper  intervals,  form  an  har¬ 
mony. — It  is  impoflible,  according  to  them,  that  fuch  fpacious 
bodies,  moving  with  fo  much  rapidity,  (hould  be  filent ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  atmofphere  continually  impelled  by  them,  muft 
yield  a  fet  of  founds,  proportionate  to  the  impulfions  it  re¬ 
ceives  :  confequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run  the  fame  circuit, 
nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the  different  tones  arifing 
from  the  diverfity  of  motions,  diredted  by  the  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  form  an  admirable  fymphony,  or  concert.  See  Mu¬ 
sic,  Sphere,  &c, 

S.  Iraeneus,  S.  Bafil,  and  S.  Epiphanius,  have  appeared  againft 
the  notion. 

Pre-ejlablifhed  Harmony,  a  celebrated  fyftem  of  M.  Leibnitz, 
by  means  whereof  he  accounts  for  the  union,  or  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  foul  and  body.  See  Soul,  &c. 

The  philofophers  had  univerfally  held,  that  the  foul  and  body 
adt  really  and  phyfically  on  each  other. —  Des  Cartes  firft  ap¬ 
peared,  and  fhewed  that  the  heterogeneity  of  their  nature  did 
not  allow  of  fuch  real  union  ;  and  that  they  could  only  have 
an  apparent  one,  whereof  God  is  the  mediator.  See  Cause. 
M.  Leibnitz,  unfatisfied  with  either  of  thefe  hypothefes,  efta- 
blifhes  a  third.— A  foul  or  fpirit  he  obferves,  is  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  feries  of  thoughts,  defires,  and  wills  :  A  body,  which  is 
only  a  machine,  is  to  have  a  certain  feries  of  motions,  to 
be  determined  by  the  combination  of  its  mechanical  difpofi- 
tion,  with  the  impreflions  of  external  objedts. 

If  now,  there  be  found  a  foul  and  a  body  fo  framed,  that 
I  the  whole  feries  of  wills  of  the  foul,  and  the  whole  feries  of 
motions  of  the  body,  exadlly  correfpond ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  for  inftance,  when  the  foul  defires  to  go  to  any  place, 
the  two  feet  move  mechanically  that  way :  this  foul  and  body 
will  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  not  by  any  adtual  union 
between  them,  but  by  the  conftant  and  perpetual  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  feveral  adtions  of  both.— -No\y  God  puts  together 
this  foul  and  body,  which  had  fuch  a  correfpondence  ante¬ 
cedent  to  their  union  ;  fuch  a  pre-ejlablified  harmony .—  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  all  the  other  fouls  and  bodies, 
that  have  been  or  ever  will  be  joined. 

In  effedl,  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  body,  fucceeding  in  the 
order  of  efficient  caufes,  do  alfo  agree  and  correfpond  with  the 

ideas 


Bar 


ideas  of  the  foul ;  fo  that  the  body  is  determined  to  a£l  at  the 
time  when  the  foul  wills. 

/ be  Prmciple  he  extends  further,  and  makes  a  pre-efla- 
bhjbed  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace  ; 
to  account  for  the  apparent  communication  between  them’ 

EviLfcf  phyflCal  aild  moral  evil  correrPond-  See  Grace’ 

Such  is  the  fyflem  of  pra-ejlahlijhed  harmony,  harmony  pr<z- 
etabiic The  authors  way  of  flating  and  inforcing  it,  may 
be  feen  in  his  Ejfais  de  Pheodicee.  7 

HARMO?fFQa2at0m&  SeC  the  artide  Harmonia. 
HARMOSTES  ,  or  Harmosta,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of 

magistrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there  were  feveral  • 

whofe  bufinefs  was  to  look  to  the  building  of  citadels  and 

repairing  the  forts  and  fortifications  of  the  cities  *  * 

x  adlptf  f0'“ed  °f  ^ 

.  HARNESS  a  compleat  armour  ;  or  the  whole  equipage  and 
accoutrements  of  a  cavalier,  heavily  armed  :  as  ca^k^cuirafs 
^*T,See  Armour  *  fee  alfo  Cask,  Cuirass,  e*. 

rive  from  th  ^  Frenc1?’  harnois  5  which  fome  de¬ 

rive  from  the  Greek  apvctKif,  a  lamb’s  skin,  by  reafon  they 

anciently  covered  themlelvcs  herewith.  Du  CangeTbferves 
that  the  word  harnefeum  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  L^tin  in  the 
fame  fenfe  ;  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch,  hamas ; 
or  harntfch^  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian,  arneje  ;  others 
-  •  from  the  Celtic,  hames ,  a  cuirafs.  y 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefly  forbid  all  men  to  ride 
in  harnefs ,  with  Iauncegays*  &c.  Fid.  Stat.  7.  R.  II.  c.  1? 

jber^atn.te  2  H.  VI.  c.  14.  harnefs  feems  to  include  all 
kind  of  furniture  for  offence,  as  well  as  defence,  both  of  man 
and  horfe  :  as.fwords,  buckles  fur  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

Harness  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a  horfe,  to  draw 

in  a  coach,  waggon,  or  other  carriage  ‘t  as  collars,  leathers 
traces,  tyc.  ’ 

HARO  *,  Harou,  or  HXrol,  in  the  Norman  cufloms.— - 
Clamor  de  Haro,  is  a  cry,  or  formula  of  invoking  the  afliff- 
ance  of  juffice,  againil  the  violence  of  fome  offender,  who  up¬ 
on  hearing  the  word  haro,  is  obliged  to  defifl,  on  nain  of  be¬ 
ing  feverely  punilhed  for  his  outrage,  and  to  go  with  the  party 
injured  before  the  judge.  See  Clamor. 

*  The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roul,  as  b?ing  fup- 
pofed  an  invocation  of  the  fovereign  power,  to  aflift  the  weak 
againlt  the  ftrong  ;  on  occafion  of  Raoul  firft  duke  of  Norman- 

•  dy,  about  the  Year  91 2  ;  who  rendred  himfelf  venerable  to  hi' 
fubjects  by  the  feventy  of  his  juftice;  fo  that  they  called  on 
him  even  after  his  death,  when  they  buffered  any  oppreftion  _ 
Guill  Guiart  fpeaks  of  the  ha  rous,  or  ha  roul,  as  a  military 

Cry,j  £rft  rbr£UghJ  int°  Neuftm  by  Normans,  under  the 
conduct  of  Raoul.  Others  fay,  that  during  his  lifetime  they 
Ufed  to  cry  a  Raoul,  I  cite  you  to  appear  before  Raoul  ;  by 
feafon  he  adminiftred  juftice  to  his  fubjeds  in  Perfon  But 
orhers,  as  M.  Cafeneuve,  take  all  thefe  etymologies  to befalfe  • 
and  luppofe  the  word  haro,  to  have  been  a  cry  long  before 
duke  Raoul,  Some  derive  it  f,om  Harola  king  of  Denmark 
who  in  the  year  S26,  was  made  grand  confervator  of  juftice  at 
Mentz  :  others  From  the  Danifh  aa  rau,  q.  d.  help  me ;  a  cry 
raifed  by  the  Normans,  in  flying  from  a  king  of  Denmark 
named  Roux,  who  made  himfelf  duke  of  Normandy. 

The  letters  of  the  French  chancery  hafe  ufuallv  this  clan fp 

•  Non  ohftant  clameur  de  haro,  &c.  ’ 

The  haro  had  anciently  foch  vafl  power,  that  a  poor  man  of 
the  city  of  Caen,  named  Affelin,  in  virtue  hereof,  arrefled  the 
corpfe  of  William  the  conqueror,  in  the  middle  of  the  funeral 
proceflion*  till  fuch  time  as  his  fon  Henry  had  paid  the  value 
of  the  land  in  queftion  ;  which  was  that  whereon  the  chapel 
was  built*  where  he  was  interred.  1 

HARP  *,  a  mufical  inffrument,  of  the  fifing  kind  *  being  of 

a  triangular  figure*  and  placed  on  end  betwixt  the  legs  to  be 
play’d  on. 

*  Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp  to  have 
took  its  name  from  the  Jr  pi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  were  the 
firft  that  mven:ed  it;  and  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by 
other  nations —  Menage,  &c.  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
karpa  ;  and  that  from  the  German  herp,  or  harp.  O.hers  bring 
it  from  the  Latin  carpet,  becaufe  touched  or  thrummed  with  the 
fingers.  Dr.  Hiclces  derives  it  from  harpa,  or  hearpa  which 
figmfy  the  fame  thing  ;  the  firft  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri 
thefecond  in  that  of  the  Anglo-SaXons.__  The  Englilh  prieft 
who  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him  in 
V-e  tenth  century,  fays,  C.  2.  n.  12.  Sumpf,  fecum  ex  more 
Cytharam  fuam,  quam  patema  lingua  hearpam  vocamus;  which 
intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 


HA  R 

King  David  is  ufuaily  painted  with  a  harp  in  his  hands  •  bu l 
we  have  no  teflimony  in  all  antiquity,  that  the  Hebrew  harp 
which  they  call  chinnor ,  was  any  thing  like  ours.  _  On  a 
Hebrew  Medal  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  we  fee  two  forts  of  mu- 
fical  inflrumdnts  •  but  they  are  both  of  them  very  different 

T?.m  °iUr  "arP’>  and  on]y  confiff  of  three  or  four  firings;— 
All  authors  agree,  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  lyra '  ci- 
thara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  See  Lyra 

Fortunatus,  Lib.  VII.  Carm.  8.  witneflesj  that  it  wa^  an 
inflrument  of  the  barbarian:;.  C  WaS  an 

Romanufque  lyra ,  plaudet  till  harlarus  harpft 

rr  .  ppjf,®  crotta  Britanna  canat. 

HARPIES,  APfirlAl,  Harpyije  in  antiauity,  a  rahacioug 
Z^:^t0fm0nfterS>  °fthcblrd  ki"d>  Zong 

They  are  represented  with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like 

rhl  Z  ’  faCrl-lk,e  w?men>  and  and  hands  hooked  like 
the  talons  of  buds  of  prey.  See  Virgil  /Fn  *  /  r  Ttt 

who  gives  a  defection  of  them  Sl1’  ^  L,b‘  UI- 
The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of  genii  or  de¬ 
mons.— Some  make  them  the  daughters  of  Tellus  ahd  Ocea¬ 
nia,  the  earth  and  ocean  ;  whence,  fays  Servius  it  is  thaf 
they  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land,  and  half  footer  ’  Va 
Jerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Tynhon 
There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete-nd 
which  laft  Homer  calls  Podarge. —  Hefiod  in  K  5 

V.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ovnef  1S 
them  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Ele^  f  affirrit  “fl  at 
they  had  wings,  and  went  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind"’  7 
phyrus  begat  of  them  Balius  and  XanthuS}  Achille.^'L  ? 
Pherecydes  relates,  that  the  Boreades  exnelled  th  f  horff- 
fST  and  Sicilian  ftas,  and 

Jflan*  wh,ch  he  calls  Phtx,  and  Homer  Cat*  and 
whmh  have  fi nee  been  ,  called  Strophades.  •  '  nd 

the  ancients  have  related  of  the  hari>'}'  m^S’  tbat  what 
birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  fold 

Soiith  America.— -Thefe  animals  kill  not  only  birds  “ 
and  cats  :  and  prove  very  troublefome  J  ™  9  ?  C  dogS 
peckings.  But  the  ancient,  as  the  fame  VniT^  ^ 
knew  nothing  of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harP  °bferves» 
thinks  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  ti  e  w,nd  heref?rf’  he 
was  on  this  account  they  werem.de 

daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is  the  fenrim^  c  c  »  'e^ra\the 
of  Apollonius,  Hefiod*  and  Euftathius  -  Theifn^  fch°Iiafts 
Ocypete,  Cceleho,  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  further  ^  Ae  °J 
HARMNEER,  or 

Z’o  harping  ij’  £e  Ha" 

It'lFXs Z t“  ^rons  perf0ns  in 

the  end  of  the  pinnace,  and  they  S’Z  I**?  place  i5  at 
the  rowers.  Wdien  the’y  ^  “ 

dart  their  iron  with  great  vehemence  into  his  held^f’  ^7 
penetrate  the  sk.ri  and  fat,  and  enter  deep  into  the  flefh  1 
mediately  upon  this,  the  whale  dives  to  the  bottom  ^  ^ *  l”1" 
he  returns  to  the  air  again  to  fetch  breath  thP  /  nd  wJ?en 
occafion  to  Hrikehim  jfrelh  ,  o( 

the  former  wound  :  it  be.ng  a  circumftance  well  affined  ,hat 
blood  never  ftanches  nor  wounds  ever  heal  in  the  water 
This  done  the  other  filhers  approach  afide  of  him  and 
run  a  long  fpear  food  with  iron  under  the  fins  th7  l  ?d 

aa  •ssxtx  r,.r  a 


As  foon  as  the  harpineer  perceives  the  fturgeon’s  bellv  »v  n 
is  frequently  turning,  now  on  thk  f,ri  j  V  S  DelT»  which 
darts  his  iron  into  &  fame,™  ?f°^  h<= 

r;r» See fcate- Denis 

other  large  filh,  as  fturgeohs,  &c  See  Hi  »  '  '  whaies  antl 
This  harfmg-iron  is  a  large  in  0f  lr,KB*g- 
feet  long,  with  a  (harp,  cutting  trianvuTaf  IS’  tl  °r 
that  of  an  arrow.  At  the  upper  end  ^engraven  the  W 
name*  near  a  ring,  to  which  thP  :A~n  n\ne™rpweer 


There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  ArucSIure  of  harps _ That 

Called  the  triple  harp  has  78  firings  or  chords,  in  three  rows 
49  in  each,  which  makes  four  o&aves  :  the  firll  r©w  is  for  the 
femi  tones ;  and  the  third  is  in  unifon  with  the  firft.  There 
are  two  rows  of  pins,  or  ferews,  on  the  right  fide,  ferving  to 
keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  faflened  at  the 
other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the  upper  fide. 

This  inflrumeht  is  flruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  both 
hands.  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinett  ;  all  its 
^firings  going  from  femi- tone  to  femi- tone  :  whence  fome  call 
it  an  inverted  fpinett.  See  Spinett. 

It  is  capable  of  a  fhuch  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the 
lute.  See  Lu'hfo 
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name*  near  a  ring,  to  which  the  line  islffenl  T^r>S 
let  down  as  foon  as  the  fifo  js  ftrucj,  t  ,ned>  which  they 

dive,  &c.  See  Whale  Fishery.  *  glVC  blm 


room  to 


at  the 

into  the  idem,  harping!  be"ds’  Wb,ch  a™  Mtled 

HARPOCRATIANS,  a  f«4  r,t  i  ... 

Cdfc  t  the  fame  with  Carp^tF  L 

HARPSICHORD,  or  Harpsichoi  u  r 
of  the  firing  kind,  play’d  after  the  m’-t  mu”c^l  inflrument 

Organ.  1  7  **  the  maiine^  of  an  organ.  See 

The  Italians  call  it  dab?  ^ 

In  Latin  it  is  ufuaily  called  grave  tbC  French  tlavecin. 

deep  cymbal.  See  Cymbal  eymbalumi  T  d-  a  large 

The^a&Wi,  furnilhed  With  a  fett  of  keys  ,  Sun* 

5  D 


or 


mes 

two 


HAT 


two  fets.-— The  touching  or  ftriking  of  thefe  keys  ^  moves  a 
i  •  i  iiffie  iack-5  which  move  a  double  row  of  chords,  or 
iron,  ftretched  on  the  table  of  the  inftru- 

HARQVEBUSS  ^fin^ur  ^ancien^ftatutes,  called  alfo  A*. 
quebuse,  Haquebut,  or  Hagbut  ;  is  a  hand-gun  ;  or 
a  fire-arm  of  a  proper  length,  &c.  to  be  bore  in  the  arm. 


Le«  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  arquebufe  :  and  that  from 
the  Italian,  arcobufio,  or  arco  abujo,  of  arco,  a  bow,  and  bujio, 
a  hole  ;  on  account  of  the  touch-hole,  at  which  the  powder 
is  put  to  prime  it  ;  and  that  it  fucceeded  to  the  bows  of  the 
ancients. 


The  harquebufs  is  properly  a  fire-arm,  of  the  ordinary  length 
of  a  musket,  or  fowling-piece  ;  cocked,  ufually,  with  a 
wheel— Hanzelet  prefcribes  its  legitimate  length  to  be  forty 
calibers  ;  and  the  weight  of  its  ball  one  ounce,  feven  eights  ; 
its  charge  of  powder  as  much. 

There  is  alfo  a  larger  kind,  called  harquebufs  a  croc ,  much  of 
the  nature  of  our  blunderbuffes,  ufed  in  war,  for  the  defence 
of  places  ;  being  ufually  refted  on  fomething  when  difcharged. 
—  The  firft  time  thefe  inftruments  were  feen,  was  in  the 
imperial  army  of  Bourbon,  who  drove  Bonivet  out  of  the 
ftate  of  Milan.—  They  were  fo  big  and  heavy,  that  there 
were  two  men  to  carry  them.  They  are  now  little  ufed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  old  caftles,  and  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their 
garrifons. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  called  in  Latin  fagax,  from  his 
tracing,  or  chafing  by  foot. —  Being  endowed  with  an  admi¬ 
rable  gift  of  fmelling,  and  alfo  very  bold  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
game.  See  Hound. 

There  are  feveral  kinds,  all  differing  in  their  fervices  ;  fome 
are  for  the  hare,  fox,  wolf,  hart,  buck,  badger,  otter,  pole¬ 
cat,  weafel,  coney  ;  fome,  in  fine,  for  one  game,  fome  for 
another,  fcfr.  See  Hunting. 

HARROW,  in  husbandry,  a  drag  made  in  a  fquare  form,  to 
break  the  clods  of  earth  after  ploughing.  See  Ploughing, 
Tilling,  Sowing,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  three  parts  :  1°  the  harrow- bulls  ;  which  are 

the  holes  where  the  nails  go  in  :  2°  The  flots,  which  are 

the  crofs  pins  :  30  The  harrow- tines,  pins,  or  tufhes,  which 
are  iron  nails  :  40  The  hook,  being  that  which  fallens  the 
horfe  to  them  :  50  The  couples,  when  two  harrows  are  tied 
together. 

HART,  in  the  foreft  law,  a  flag,  or  male  deer  of  five  years 
old  compleat.  See  Game. 

If  the  king  or  queen  hunt  him,  and  he  efcape,  he  is  called  a 
hart  royal.  See  Hunting. 

And  if  by  fuch  hunting  he  be  chafed  out  of  the  foreft,  pro¬ 
clamation  is  commonly  made  in  the  places  adjacent,  that  in 
regard  of  the  paftime  the  beaft  has  afforded  the  king  or  queen, 
none  {hall  hurt,  or  hinder  him  from  returning  to  the  foreft  ; 
upon  which  he  is  called  an  hart  royal  proclaimed.  See  Pur¬ 
lieu,  &c. 

Harts -horn.  Cornu  Cervi.  See  the  article  Harts- horn. 

Hart -Hunting.  See  the  article  Hart-HVUT  ing. 

HARTH-JWy,  or  Harth -Silver.  See  Chimney -money, 
and  Peter  -pence. 

HARUSPEX,  or  Aruspex,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  prieft, 
or  diviner,  who  infpedts  and  confiders  the  entrails  of  beafts, 
particularly  thofe  of  victims  ;  to  find  figns,  or  indications  of 
fomething  he  wants  to  know.  See  Aruspices,  and  Divi¬ 


nation. 

Cicero,  De  Divinat.  L.  II.  explains  the  difference  between 
aufpex  and  harufpex.  See  Auspices. 

HASSOCK,  denotes  a  bafs,  or  cufhion  made  of  rufhes,  to 
kneel  or  reft  the  feet  on  in  churches. 

HAST  A,  or  Hast  a  pur  a ,  among  medalifts,  fignifies  a  kind 
offpear,  or  javelin,  not  fhod,  or  headed  with  iron  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  an  ancient  fcepter,  fomewhat  longer  than  ordinary,  oc- 
cafionally  given  to  all  the  gods.  See  Scepter. 

The  hajla  is  fuppofed  a  fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  conduit  of  providence,  which  is  equally  mild  and 
forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a  meafure,  or  quantity  of  ground 
amounting  to  thirty  paces  ;  thus  called,  according  to  M.  du 
Cange,  from  the  hafla,  or  rod,  wherewith  it  was  mea- 
fured. 

HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englifh  for 
early ,  forward ,  or  fomething  that  comes  before  the  ordinary 
time,  or  feafon. 

The  hadivc  fruits  are  ftrawberries  and  cherries. —  We  have 
alfo  haflive  peas,  is c. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  wore  by  the  men  throughout  the 
weftern  part  of  Europe.  See  Head. 

Hats  are  chiefly  made  of  hair,  wooll,  &c.  worked,  fulled, 
and  fafhioned  to  the  figure  of  the  head.  See  Hair,  and 
Wool. 

Hats  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  feen  about  the  year  1400  ;  at 
which  time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c. 
—  F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  pub- 
lick  entry  into  Rouen  in  1449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined  with 


HAT 

red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a  plume,  or  tuft  of  feather.?. 
—  He  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  at  leaft  under  this 
reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which 
henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods, 
that  had  been  wore  before. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  clergy  likewife  took 
the  habit  ;  but  it  was  looked  on  as  a  crying  abufe,  and  feve¬ 
ral  regulations  were  publifhed,  forbidding  any  prieft,  or  reli¬ 
gious  perfon,  to  appear  abroad  in  a  hat  without  cornets  ;  and 
enjoining  them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of 
black  cloth,  with  decent  cornets  :  if  they  were  poor,  they 
were  at  leaft  to  have  cornets  fattened  to  their  hats ,  and  thii 
upon  penalty  of  fufpenfion  and  excommunication.—  Indeed 
the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  longer  {landing  among 
the  ecclefiaftics  of  Brittany,  by  two  hundred  years  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  among  the  canons  :  but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a  kind 
of  caps ;  and  it  was  from  hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  wore  in 
colleges,  &c.  See  Cap. 

Lobineau  obferves,  that  a  bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone  to 
wear  fuch  hats ;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perfon  fhould 
come  with  them  to  church,  divine  fervice  fhould  immediately 
{land  Drill.  T.  1.  p.  845. 

Hats  made  a  very  conliderable  article  in  commerce.—  The 
fineft,  and  thofe  moft  valued,  are  made  of  the  pure  hair  of 
an  amphibious  animal,  called  cajlor ,  or  beaver ,  frequent  in 
Canada,  and  other  provinces  of  North  America.  See  Cas¬ 
tor. 

Method  of  making  Hats.—  Hats ,  we  have  ob/e;ved,  are  made 
either  of  wooll,  or  hair  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the- 
caftor,  hare,  coney,  camel,  &c.  The  p-ocefs  is  much  the 
fame  in  all  ;  for  which  reafon  we  {hall  content  ourfelves  to 
inftance  in  that  of  caftors. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  is  fet  with  two  kinds  of  hair  ;  the 
one  long,  ftiff,  gloffy,  and  pretty  fcarce  ;  this  being  what 
renders  the  skin,  or  fur,  of  fo  much  value.  See  Fur.  The 
other  fhort,  thick,  and  foft  ;  which  alone  is  ufed  in  hats. 

To  tear  off  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the  other,  the 
hatters ,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for  that  purpofe,  make 
ufe  of  two  knives,  a  large  one  like  a  fhoemaker’s  knife,  for 
the  long  hair  ;  and  a  fmaller,  not  unlike  a  vine-knife,  where¬ 
with  they  {have,  or  fcrape  off  the  {horter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  fluff  j  to  one  third  of 
dry  caftor,  putting  two  thirds  of  old  coat ,  i.  e.  hair  which 
has  been  wore  fome  time  by  the  favages  j  and  card  the  whole 
with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  only 
finer.  This  done,  they  weigh  it,  and  take  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  or  thicknefs  of  the  hat  intended.—  The 
fluff  is  now  laid  on  the  hurdle ,  which  is  a  fquare  table,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it. 
On  this  hurdle,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  bow,  much  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  violin,  but  larger  ;  whofe  firing  is  worked 
with  a  little  bow-flick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the  furs  ; 
they  fly  and  mix  them  together,  the  dull  and  filth  at  the 
fame  time  pafling  through  the  chinks.  This  they  reckon  one 
of  the  moft  difficult  operations  in  the  whole,  by  reafon  of  the 
juftnefs  required  in  the  hand  to  make  the  fluff  fall  precifely  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  it  may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs. 
In  lieu  of  a  bow,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a  fieve,  or  fearce 
of  hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  fluff. 

After  this  manner,  they  form  gores,  or  two  capades,  of  an 
oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  atop.—  And  with  what 
fluff  remains,  they  fupply  and  {Lengthen  them  in  places  where 
they  happen  to  be  flenderer  than  ordinary.—  Though  it  is  to 
be  remembred,  that  they  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the 
brim,  near  the  crown,  than  towards  the  circumference,  or  in 
the  crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  finifhed,  they  go  on  to  harden  them  into 
clofer,  more  confiftent  flakes,  by  prefling  down  a  hardening 
skin ,  or  leather  thereon. —  This  done,  they  are  carried  to 
the  bafon ,  which  is  a  fort  of  bench  with  an  iron  plate  fitted 
therein,  and  a  little  fire  underneath  it  j  upon  which  laying 
one  of  the  hardened  capades,  fprinkled  over  with  water  and  a 
fort  of  mould  applied  thereon  j  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  preffing,  imbody  the  fluff  into  a  flight  hairy 
fort  of  fluff,  or  felt  :  after  which,  turning  up  the  edges  all 
around  over  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by  ;  and  thus  proceed  to 
the  other.—  This  finifhed,  the  two  are  next  joined  together, 
fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  atop,  and  only  form  one  conical 
cap,  after  the  manner  of  a  manica  Hippocrates. 

The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  a  large  kind  of  re¬ 
ceiver  or  trough,  refembling  a  mill-hopper,  going  Hoping  or 
narrowing  down  from  the  edge,  or  rim,  to  the  bottom 
which  is  a  copper  kettle,  filled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept 
hot  for  the  purpofe. —  On  the  defcent  or  Hoping  fide,  called 
the  plank ,  the  bafoned  hat ,  being  firft  dipt  in  the  kettle,  is 
laid.— And  here  they  proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  un¬ 
rolling  it  again  and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firft  with 
the  hand,  and  then  with  a  little  wooden  roller  j  taking  care 
to  dip  it  from  time  to  time  :  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  thickening  it,  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to  the  extent 
or  dimenfions  of  the  hat  intended. -r-  To  fecure  the  hands 

from 


HAT 

from  being  injured  by  this  frequent  rolling,  &c.  they  ufually  I 
guard  them  with  a  fort  of  thick  gloves.  • 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the  proper 
form  ;  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap  on  a  wooden 
block ,  of  the  intended  fize  of  the  crown  of  the  hat  ;  and  thus 
tying  it  round  with  a  packthread,  called  a  commander :  after 
which,  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  copper  beat  for  the  purpofe,  and 
called  a  [tamper,  they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the  com¬ 
mander  all  around,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
block  :  and  thus  is  the  crown  formed  ;  what  remains  at  bot 
tom  below  the  ftring,  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  now  fet  to  dry ;  they  proceed  to  fmge  it,  by 
holding  it  over  a  flair  of  ftraw,  or  the  like  ;  then  it  is  pounced, 
or  rubbed  with  pumice,  to  take  off  the  coarfer  nap ;  then 
rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal-skin,  to  lay  die  nap  ftill  finer, 
and  lardy,  carded  with  a  fine  card,  to  raife  th£  fine  cotton, 
with  which  the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  fent,  upon  its  block,  and 
tyed, about  with  packthread,  as  before,  to  be  dyed.—  The 
dyei  s  copper  is  ufually  very  large,  holding  ten  or  twelve  do¬ 
zen  hats.  The  dye,  or  tindlure,  is  made  of  logwood,  ver- 
digreafe,  copperas,  and  alder  bark  j  to  which  fome  add  galls 
and  fumac.  See  Dying. 

Here  the  hat  is  kept  boiling  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  :  then  taken  out  and  fet  to  cool,  and  then  returned  to 
the  dye  ;  and  this  for  ten  or  twelve  times  fucceflively. 

The  dye  being  compleat,  the  hat  is  returned  to  the  hatter , 
who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by  hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof  of 
a  ftove  or  oven,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  charcoal  fire.— 
When  dry,  it  is  to  be  ftiffened,  which  is  done  with  melted 
glue,  or  gum  feneca,  applied  thereon  by  firft  fmearing  it,  and 
beating  it  over  with  a  brufh,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  the 
hand.—  The  next  thing  is  to  [team  it,  on  the  [teaming  ba- 
fon,  which  is  a  little  hearth,  or  fire  place,  raifed  three  foot 
high,  with  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it,  exactly  covering  the 
hearth.  On  this  plate  they  firff  fpread  clothes,  which  being 
fprinkled  over  with  water  to  fe cure  the  hat  from  burning, 
the  hat  is  placed,  brim  downwards,  thereon.  When  mode¬ 
rately  hot,  the  workman  ftrikes  gently  on  the  brim,  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the  jointings  incorporate  and 
bind,  fo  as  not  to  appear  ;  turning  it  from  time  to  time, 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  laft  overturning  and  letting  it 
on  the  crown. 

When  fteamed  fufficiently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on 
the  block,  brufh  and  iron  it  on  a  table,  or  bench  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe,  called  the  J tail-board .  This  they  perform  with  a  fort 
of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  ironing  linnen,  and 
heated  like  them  ;  which  being  rubbed  over  and  over  each 
part  of  the  hat ,  with  the  alfiftance  of  the  brufh,  fmoothens 
and  gives  it  a  glofs,  which  is  the  laft  operation  ;  nothing  now 
remaining  but  to  clip  the  edges  even  with  fciffars,  and  few  a 
lining  into  the  crown. 

Hats  for  women  have  been  made,  in  various  forms,  of  filk, 
ftraw,  fhavings  of  wood,  ivorv,  feathers,  gold,  and  filver 
Hat,  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  or 
a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  See  Cardinal. 

In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  to  expert  the  hat  claim,  or  have  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  hat.  See. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol,  or  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  cardinals  ;  enjoining  them  to  wear  a  red  hat,  at 
all  ceremonies  and  proceflions,  as  a  token  of  their  being  ready 
to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrift. 

Hat,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Chape  alt. 

HATCHES,  in  a  fhip,  a  fort  of  trap-doors  in  the  mid-fhip, 
or  between  the  main-maft  and  foremaft,  through  which  goods 
of  bulk  are  let  down  into  the  hold.—-  Hence,  the 

HATCH-mji,  is  that  place  where  the  hatches  are. — See  Tab. 
Ship,  fig.  2.  n.  40. 

To  lay  a  thing  into  the  hatch-way,  is  to  put  it  fo  that  the 
hatches  cannot  be  come  at,  or  opened. 

Hatches  are  alfo  flood-gates,  fet  in  a  river,  &c.  to  ftop  the 
current  of  the  water. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  certain  dams  or  mounds, 
made  of  rubbifh,  clay,  or  earth,  to  prevent  the  water  that 
iffues  from  the  ftream-works,  and  tin-wafhes  in  Cornwal, 
from  running  into  the  frefh  rivers.  See  Tin. 

The  tenants  of  Bulyftoke,  and  other  manors,  are  bound  to  do 
certain  days  works  to  the  hatches. 

Hatchet,  a  joyncr’s  inftrument  wherewith  to  hew  wood. 

The  hatchet  is  a  fmaller,  lighter  fort  of  ax,  with  a  bafil 
edge  on  its  left  fide ;  having  a  fhort  handle,  as  being  to  be 
ufed  with  one  hand.  See  Ax. 

HATCHING,  the  a<ft  whereby  foecundated  eggs,  after  fea- 
fonable  Incubation,  exclude  their  young.  See  Egg,  and  In¬ 
cubation. 

Hatching,  with  refpedl  to  the  oviparous  tribe,  amounts  to 
the  fame  as  parturition,  or  delivery,  in  the  viviparous.  See 
Delivery,  &c. 

The  oftrich  is  faid  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  fand  ;  and  that  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  does  the  office  of  a  parent  animal,  and  hatches 
them.  In  Egypt,  they  hatch  their  chickens  by  the  heat  of  an 
oven :  the  method  whereof  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Greaves,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  117. 


H  A  U 

They  have  houfes,  it  feems,  built  for  the  purpofe  ;  having 
a  long  entrance,  on  each  fide  whereof  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
ovens,  whofe  bottoms  and  fides  are  formed  of  fun-dried  bricks, 
lined  with  mats  for  the  eggs  to  lie  on  ;  and  the  tops  covered 
with  fticks,  except  two  fjiaces,  which  are  brick,  and  ferve 
as  hearths  to  build  the  fires  on  wherewith  the  eggs  are  to  be 
heated. ---Over  thefe  is  another  ftory  of  ovens  ;  having  holes, 
which  are  either  flopped  with  tow,  or  left  open  at  pleafure, 
to  govern  the  heat  of  the  ovens  below. 

They  begin  to  heat  the  ovens  in  the  middle  of  January  ; 
fpending  every  morning  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  of 
camel  s  or  buffalo’s  dung,  and  the  like  quantity  at  night  ;  till 
the  ^middle  of  February  j  by  which  time  the  ovens  are  too 
hot  ror  the  hand  to  be  held  upon  the  walls.  After  this  they 
put  in  the  eggs  to  hatch  ;  which  they  continue  fucceflively  till 
the  end  of  May. 

The  eggs  are  firft  put  upon  the  matts  in  the  lower  ovens,  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  7  or  8000  eggs  in  number,  and  laid  only 
double,  one  upon  another  ;  in  the  ovens  over  thefe,  the  fire 
is  made  in  the  little  channels,  from  whence  the  heat  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  lower  :  the  eggs  diredfly  under  thefe  hearths 
lie  threefold. 

At  night,  when  they  new  make  their  fires  in  the  hearths, 
they  remove  the  eggs  that  were  diredtly  undermoft,  laying 
three  one  upon  another,  in  the  place  of  thofe  which  lay  on 
the  fides  only  double ;  and  thefe  being  now  removed,  they  lie 
treble  under  the  hearth,  becaufe  the  heat  is  greater  there  than 
on  the  fides. 

Thefe  eggs  continue  in  the  lower  ovens  fourteen  days  and 
nights  ;  after  which  they  remove  them  into  the  upper.  And 
in  thefe,  there  being  now  no  more  fire  ufed,  they  turn  the 
eggs  four  times  every  twenty  four  hours. 

T  he  21ft,  or  22d  day,  the  chickens  are  hatched ,  which  the 
firft  day  eat  not  :  the  fecond  they  are  fetched  away  by  wo¬ 
men,  who  give  them  corn,  &c.  The  mailer  of  the  ovens 
has  a  third  part  of  the  eggs  for  his  coft  and  pains,  out  of 
which  he  is  to  make  good  to  the  owners,  who  have  two 
thirds  in  chickens  for  their  eggs,  if  any  happen  to  be  fpoiled 
or  mifearry.  r  * 

The  fire  in  the  upper  ovens,  when  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the 
lower,  is  thus  proportioned.  — The  firft  day  the  greateft  fire 
the fecond  lefs  than  the  firft  ;  the  fourth  more  than  the  third* 
the  fifth  lefs,  the  fixth  more  than  the  fifth,  the  feventh  lefs* 
the  eighth  more,  the  ninth  without  fire,  the  tenth  a  litle 
fire  in  the  morning,  the  eleventh  they  fhut  all  the  holes  with 
flax  &c.  making  no  more  fire  ;  for  if  they  fhould,  the  ea?s 
would  break.  They  take  care  that  the  eggs  be  no  hotter 
than  the  eye  of  a  man,  when  they  are  laid  upon  it,  can  well 
endure.  When  the  chickens  are  hatched,  they  put  them  into 
the  lower  ovens. 

Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  defigning  and  engraving  fig 
mfies  the  making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the 
like  •,  and  interfering,  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines,  with  others 
drawn  over  them  another  way.  See  Engraving,  Design 
&c.  ’  ’ 

The  depths  and  fhadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed  by 
hatching ,  or  hatch-work.  * 

What  is  furprizing  in  the  gravings  of  Mellan  and  SadeJers  is 
that  they  exprefs  the  fhadows  exceeding  well,  without  *any 
hatches,  or  hatchings.  See  Shadow.  y 

Hatchings  are  of  great  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  colours  of  an  efcutcheon,  without  its  beino-  illumined 
See  Colour. 

The  firft  kind  of  hatching  in  pale,  or  from  top  to  bottom 
fignifies  gules,  or  red.—  The  fecond  in  fefs,  acrofs  the  coat* 
azure,  or  blue.  * 

Hatching  in  pale,  counter -hatched  in  fefs,  fignifies  fable  or 
black.— - Hatching  in  bend,  proceeding  from  right  to  left  *fip- 
nifies  green  :  and  that  in  bars,  from  left  to  right,  purple  ’ 

When  the  coat  is  only  dotted,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  or  *  And 
when  quite  bare,  or  void,  argent ,  or  white.  See  Argent 
&c.  9 

The  invention  is,  commonly,  aferibed  to  F.  Pietra  San&a 

— .  Though  the  Sieurde  la  Columbiere  has  difputed  his  title 
to  it. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  marfhalling  of  feveral  coats 
of  arms  in  an  efcutcheon.  See  Marsh  allin  g. 

Hatchment,  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  an  atchievement 
See  Atchievement. 

HATTOCK,  a  fhock  of  corn,  containing  twelve  /heaves 
Others  make  it  only  three  fheaves  laid  too-ether. 

HAVEN  *,  a  fea  port  or  harbour  for  flifps.  See  Port  W 
Harbour.  >  ana 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  ftapene  nr  .1,  r- 

T»g  °rtheFrCnCh  W';  whirt  aU'fieiify  the  ft,"; 

HAUNCH  or  Hanch,  tj,e  hip  .  or  that 

between  the  laft  ribs  and  the  thigh  ' 

The  haunches  conftft  of  three  bones,  joined  together  by  carti- 
lages  i  wh.ch  m  courfe  of  time,  grow  dry,  hard,  and  bony  , 
fo  that  in  adults,  the  three  only  feem  to  conftitute  one  conti¬ 
nued  bone.  See  Sacrum,  and  Coccygis. 

Haunches, 


HAW 


HAW 


Haunches,  or  hips  of  a  horfe;  are  thofe  parts  of  the  hind 
quarters  which  extend  from  the  reins  or  back,  to  the  hough 
or  ham.  See  Horse. 

One  of  the  moft  neceffary  leffons  in  managing  the  great  horfe, 
is  that  of  putting  him  upon  his  haunches ;  which,  in  other 
terms,  is  called  to  couple  him  well,  or  to  put  him  well  toge¬ 
ther,  or  compact. 

A  horfe  that  does  not  bend ,  or  lower  his  haunches ,  throws 
himfelf  too  much  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  is  heavy  upon  the 
bridle. -—To  drag  the  haunches  $  is  to  change  the  leading  foot 
in  galloping. 

HAUNT,  among  hunters,  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place 
of  his  ordinary  paffage.  See  Hunting. 

HAVRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  term,  fignifying  the 
fame  with  haven ,  or  harbour.  See  Harbour. 

HAUTBOY*,  or  Hoboy,  a  fort  of  mufical  inftrument,  of 
the  wind  kind,  with  a  reed  to  blow  or  play  it  withal.  See 
Instrument. 

*  The  word  is  French,  haut-bois,  q.  d.  high-wood;  and  is  given 
to  this  inftrument,  by  reafon  its  tone  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
violin. 

The  hautboy  is  fhaped  much  like  the  flute,  only  that  it  fpreads, 
or  widens  more  toward  the  bottom.  The  treble  is  two  foot 
long  :  the  tenor  goes  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown,  or  founded 
open  :  it  has  only  feven  holes.  The  bafs  is  five  foot  long, 
and  has  eleven  holes. 

HAW,  among  farriers,  &c.  a  griftle  growing  between  the  ne¬ 
ther  eye-lid  and  the  eye  of  a  horfe,  or  other  beaft,  and  which 
will  put  it  quite  out,  if  not  timely  taken  away. 

It  comes  by  grofs,  tough,  and  flegmatic  humours,  falling 
from  the  head,  and  knitting  together,  which  in  the  end  grow 
to  this  infirmity ;  the  figns  whereof  are  the  watering  of  the 
eye,  and  involuntary  opening  of  the  nether  fide. 

Every  common  farrier  can  cut  it  out : — The  affe&ed  beaffc 
is  to  be  held  faft  by  the  head,  and,  with  a  ftrong  double  thread, 
a  needle  to  be  put  in  the  midft  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  tied, 
if  it  be  a  bullock,  to  his  horn :  then  taking  the  needle  again, 
with  a  long  thread,  and  putting  it  through  the  griftle  of  the 
haw ,  with  a  fharp  knife  cut  the  skin  finely  round,  and  fo  pluck 
out  the  haw.~ That  done,  they  drefs  the  eye,  take  out  the 
blood,  wafh  it  with  beer,  or  ale,  and  caft  in  a  good  deal  of  fait ; 
wafh  it  again  afterwards,  ftroking  it  down  with  their  hands, 
and  fo  let  him  go. — To  cure  a  fbeep  of  this  malady,  they 
drop  into  the  eye  the  juice  of  camomile,  or  crows-foot. 

HAWK,  Accipiter ,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  a  bold  and  generous  na¬ 
ture  ;  whereof  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  See  Bird. 

The  hawk  makes  the  fubje£l  of  a  particular  art,  called  hawk¬ 
ing ,  or  falconry.  See  Hawking,  and  Falconry. 
Naturaiifts  difagree  about  the  number  and  divifion  of  the  hawk 
kind.— The  moft:  commodious  diftribution  is  into  long-winged 
and  Jhort-winged  hawks. 

To  the  long-winged t  which  may  be  alfo  called  the  falcon  tribe, 
belong  the  falcon,  haggard  falcon,  ger-falcon,  lanner,  hobby, 
faker,  merlin,  and  bawler  :  all  which  are  reclaimed,  manned, 
fed,  and  mued,  much  after  the  fame  manner.-— Of  the  Jhort- 
winged  fpecies,  or  hawks  properly  fo  called,  are  the  gos-hawk 
and  fparrozv-hawk. 

The  former  are  generally  brought  to  the  lure ;  and  feize  their 
prey  with  the  foot ;  breaking  the  neck-bone  with  their  beak, 
ere  they  proceed  to  plume  or  tire  it :  the  latter  are  brought  to 
the  fift,  and  kill  their  game  by  ftrength  and  force  of  wing, 
at  random  ;  and  proceed  immediately  to  plume  them.  See 
Lure,  Plume,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  female  of  all  birds  of  prey  is  much 
larger,  ftronger,  and  more  couragious  than  the  male;  which 
is  diftinguifhed  therefrom  by  fome  diminutive  name. — Thofe 
of  the  falcon  and  gos-haiuk ,  are  called  tiercels ,  or  tiercelets  ; 
that  of  the  ger-falcon,  jerkin  ;  that  of  the  merlin,  jack  ;  that 
of  the  hobby,  robbin  ;  that  of  the  fparrow-hawk,  musket ; 
and  that  of  the  lanner,  lanneret. 

Hawks  alfo  have  different  names,  according  to  their  different 
ages. ---The  firft  year  ftie  is  called  a  foarage.—  The  fecond, 
an  enterview. — The  third,  a  white  hawk. — The  fourth,  a 
hawk  of  the  firjl  coat. 

Add,  that  they  have  different  denominations  according  to  the 
different  feafons  when  they  are  taken. — Thofe  taken  in  the 
ayrie,  are  called  eyeffes ,  or  nyeffes. — Thofe  which  had  forfaken 
it,  and  were  fed  in  fome  place  not  far  oft',  by  the  old  ones, 
Iranchers.—  Thofe  which  had  begun  to  prey  for  themfelves, 
foar-hawks. — Thofe  which  have  changed  their  feathers  once 
or  more,  mewed  hawks.— And  thofe  which  lived  at  large, 
and  preyed  for  themfelves  about  the  woods,  haggards. 

We  fhail  here,  according  to  our  method  in  other  cafes,  give 
the  reader  what  relates  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  hawks  ;  re¬ 
ferring  for  what  is  common  to  them  all,  to  the  article  Hawk¬ 
ing. 

i°.  Of  fhe  falcon,  or  falcon-gentle,  her  nature  and  qualities; 
with  the  manner  of  luring  and  reclaiming,  and  bringing  her 
up  the  fport,  we  have  elfewhere  fpokc  under  the  article 
Falcon. 

2°.  The  haggard  falcon,  called  alfo  peregrine  falcon ,  pajfen- 
ger}  and  traveller ,  becaufe  no  native  of  our  ifland  ;  or  rather, 


by  reafon  of  its  roving,  arid  wandring  more  than  any  obhei 
fort ;  is  not  inferior  to  the  beft  of  the  tribe,  for  ftrength,  cou¬ 
rage,  hardinefs,  and  perfeverance.  She  is  diftinguifhed  froni 
the  common  falcon,  as  being  larger,  longer  armed,  with  a 
longer  beak  and  talons,  a  higher  neck,  &c.  She  will  lie  lon¬ 
ger  on  the  wing ;  and  is  more  deliberate  and  advifed  in  her 
ftooping,  &c. 

The  haggard  falcon,  when  wild  and  unreclaimed,  takes  the 
greateft  liberty  of  all  birds  ;  living  either  by  land  or  fea;  and 
is  of  fuch  abfolute  power,  that  wherever  fhe  comes,  all  flying 
fowl  ftoop  under  her  fobje&ion ;  even  the  tiercelet,  though 
her  natural  companion,  dares  not  fit  by  her,  or  approach  her 
refidence,  except  in  cawking  time  ;  when,  for  procreation 
fake,  fhe  admits  him  in  a  fubmiffive  manner  to  come  near 
and  woo  her. 

When  very  young,  fhe  is  apt  to  attack  birds  too  ftrong  for 
her ;  which  fhe  perfifts  in,  till  a  found  beating  has  brought  her 
to  a  better  underftanding. — She  is  an  inceffant  pains-taker  ; 
no  weather  difeouraging  her  from  her  game. — When,  unre¬ 
claimed,  fhe  has  foized  her  prey,  and  broke  the  ink  or  neck, 
file  falls  on  the  crop,  and  feeds  firft  on  what  is  contained  there  ; 
then  on  the  other  parts.  When  fhe  has  filled  her  gorge,  fhe 
flies  to  fome  folitary  place,  near  the  water,  where  fhe  fits  all 
day,  and  at  night  takes  wing  to  fome  convenient  place,  where 
fhe  had  before  purpofed,  to  pearch  till  morning. 

For  the  method  of  reclaiming ,  manning ,  entering ,  &c.  a  haggard 
falcon ,  or  other  fort  of  hawk,  with  the  terms  of  art  ufed  in 
refpedl  thereof ;  fee  the  article  Hawking. 

3U.  The  ger-falcon ,  or  gyr- falcon,  is  the  largeft  bird  of  the 
falcon  kind;  coming  next  to  the  fize  of  a  vulture;  and  of  the 
greateft  ftrength  next  an  eagle :  fhe  is  ftoutly  armed,  and  in 
all  refpeefts  a  lovely  bird  to  the  eye. 

Her  head  and  eyes  are  like  the  haggard  ;  her  beak  great  and 
bending,  her  nares  large :  —  her  fails  long  and  fharp^  pointed, 
and  her  train  and  mail  much  like  the  lanners,  having  a  large 
marble  feared  foot ;  and  plumed  black,  brown,  and  ruffet.™ 
She  may  alfo  be  called  a  paffenger ,  her  ayrie  being  in  Pruflia, 
Mufcovy,  and  the  mountains  of  Norway. 

I  be  ger-falcon  is  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  nature,  very  hardly  ma¬ 
naged  and  leclaimed  ;  but  being  once  overcome,  proves  an 
excellent  hawk ,  fcarce  refufing  to  ftrike  at  any  thing.  She 
does  not  naturally  fly  the  river  ;  but  always  purfues  the  herons 
fhovelers,  &c.  In  going  up  to  their  gate,  they  do  not  hold 
the  courfe,  or  way,  which  others  ufe  to  do  ;  but  climb  up 
upon  the  train,  when  they  find  any  fowl,  and  as  foon  as  they 
have  reached  her,  pluck  her  down,  if  not  at  the  firft,  yet  at 
the  fecond  or  third  encounter.  - 

4  •  The  faker ,  or  fa  ere,  is  the  third  in  efteem,  next  the  fal¬ 
con  and  ger-falcon,  but  difficult  to  be  managed,  being  a  paf¬ 
fenger,  or  peregrine  hawk,  whofe  ayrie  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  chiefly  found  in  the  iflands  of  the  Levant. 

She  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  haggard  falcon ;  her  plume 
rufty  and  ragged  ;  the  fear  of  her  foot  and  beak  like  the  lan¬ 
ner  ;  her  pounces  fhort,  and  her  train  the  longeft  of  all  birds 
of  prey. 

She  is  very  ftrong  and  hardy  to  all  kind  of  fowl,  being  a  great 
deal  more  difpofed  to  the  field  than  the  brook ;  and  delighting 
to  prey  on  great  fowl,  as  the  heron,  goofe,  k3c.  but  for  the 
crane  fhe  is  not  fo  free  as  the  haggard  falcon. — She  alfo  ex¬ 
cels  for  the  leffer  fowl,  as  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  and  is 
much  lefs  dainty  in  her  diet,  as  long- winged  hawks  ufually 


I  tie  Jaker  makes  excellent  fport  with  a  kite;  who,  as  foon 
as  he  lees  the  faker  caft  oft,  immediately  betakes  himfelf  to, 
and  trufts  m the  goodnefs  of  his  wings,  and  gets  to  his  pitch,  as 
high  as  poffibly  he  can,  by  making  many  towers  and  wrenches 
in  the  air  ;  which,  together  with  the  variety  of  contefts  and 
bickerings  between  them,  affords  a  curious  fpeaacle. 

5°.  The  lanner,  or  lanar,  is  a  hawk  common  in  moft  coun¬ 
tries,  efpecially  in  France  ;  making  her  ayrie  on  lofty  trees  in 
forefts,  or  on  high  clifts  near  the  fea-fide. 

She  is  lefs  than  the  falcon  gentle,  fair  plumed,  and  of  fhorter 
talons  than  any  other  falcon. — Such  as  have  the  largeft  and 
beft  feafoned  heads,  are  efteemed  the  beft. 

Mewed  lanners  are  not  eafily  known  from  gos-hawks  or  fa¬ 
kers  ;  the  chief  marks  and  chara&eriftics  are,  that  they  are 
blacker,  have  lefs  beaks,  and  are  lels  armed  and  pounced  than 
any  other  hawks. 


Of  the  whole  hawk  tribe,  there  is  none  fo  fit  for  a  young 
falconer  as  this,  becaufe  fhe  is  not  inclined  to  forfeits,  and 
feldom  melts  greafe  by  being  overflown. 

I  here  is  another  fort  of  lanners,  whofe  ayrie  is  in  the  Alps, 
having  their  heads  white,  and  flat  aloft,  large  and  black  eyes* 
flender  nares,  fhort  and  thick  beaks  ;  being  lefs  than  the  hagl 
gard,  and  falcon-gentle,  though  there  are  different  fizes  of 
them  :  their  tail  marble,  or  ruffet ;  breaft-feathers  white  and 
full  of  ruffet  fpots,  and  the  points  and  extremities  of  their 
feathers  full  of  white  drops  ;  their  fails  and  trains  long ;  fhort 
legged,  with  a  foot  lefs  than  that  of  a  falcon,  marble  feared.— 
T  his  hawk  never  lies  upon  the  wing,  after  fhe  has  flown  to  a 
mark ;  but  after  once  ftooping,  makes  a  point ;  and  like  the 
gos-hawk,  waits  the  fowl. --She  ;s  more  valued  abroad  than 
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jn  England  ;  we  looking  on  her  as  flothful,  and  hard-mettled. 
1'he  truth  is,  a  very  ftri£t  hand  muft  be  kept  over  her  ;  as 
being  of  an  ungrateful  difpofition.—  She  is  flown  at  field  or 
brook,  and  will  maintain  long  flights  ;  by  which  means  much 
fowl  is  killed.  To  fly  them,  they,  muft  be  kept  very  fharp  ; 
and  becaufe  they  keep  their  callings  long,  they  muft  have  hard 
callings,  made  of  tow,  and  knots  of  hemp. 

6°  the  merlin  is  the  fmallell  of  all  birds  of  prey  ;  and  bears 
a  refemblance  to  a  haggard  falcon  in  plume,  as  alfo  in  the  fear 
of  the  foot,  beak,  and  talons,  and  not  unlike  her  in  conditions. 

When  well  manned,  lured,  and  carefully  looked  after,  Ihe 
proves  an  excellent  hawk  ;  efpecially  at  partridge,  thrulh,5  and 
lark.—  But  Ihe  is  very  bufy,  and  unruly,  and  fpecial  care  mull 
be  had  left  Ihe  unnaturally  eat  off  her  own  feet  and  talons  as 
Ihe  has  often  been  known  to  do. 

She  is  wondrous  venturefome,  and  will  fly  at  birds  bigger 
than  herfelf,  with  fuch  eagernefs,  as  to  purfue  them  even  into 
a  town  or  village. 

Though  the  merlin  be  accounted  a  hawk  of  the  lift  Ihe  may 
be  brought  to  take  delight  in  the  lure  ;  when  you  have  made 
her  come  to  the  lure,  fo  as  Ihe  will  patiently  endure  the  hood 
you  mould  make  her  a  train  with  a  partridge  ;  if  lhe  foot  and 
kill  it,  reward  her  well  :  then  fly  her  at  the  wild  partridge 
and  if  lhe  take  or  make  it  at  firft  or  fecond  flight,  being  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  fpaniels,  feed  her  upon  it  with  a  reafonable 
gorge  ;  cheating  her  in  fuch  manner  with  the  voice,  that  lhe 
may  know  it  another  time  :  If  lhe  do  not  prove  hardy  at 
the  firft  or  fecond  time,  lhe  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

7°  The  hobby  is  a  fort  of  hawk  that  naturally  preys  on  doves, 
larks,  and  other  fmall  game. 

She  has  a  blue  beak,  but  the  fear  thereof  and  legs  are  yellow  ; 
the  crinels,  or  little  feathers  under  the  eye,  very  black,  the  top 
ot  the  head  between  black  and  yellow. 

She  has  alfo  two  white  feams  on  her  neck  :  the  plumes  under 
the  gorge,  and  about  the  brows,  are  reddifh,  without  fpot  or 
drop  ;  the  breaft  feathers  for  the  moll  part  brown,  yet  inter- 
-fperfed  with  white  /pots  ;  her  back,  train,  and  wings,  are 
black  algft,  having  no  great  icales  upon  the  legs,  unlefs  a  few 
behind  :  the  three  ftretchers  and  pounces  are  very  large,  with 
refpebl  to  her  fhort  legs  ;  her  brail  feathers  are  tin&ured  be¬ 
tween  red  and  black  ;  the  pendant  ones,  or  thofe  behind  the 
thigh,  of  a  rufty,  fmoky  hue. 

She  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift  ;  and  is  an  high 
flyer,  being  in  every  refpebl  like  the  faker,  but  {he  is  of  a 
much  lefs  fize  ;  for  {he  is  not  only  nimble  and  light  of  wing, 
but  dares  encounter  kites,  buzzards,  or  crows,  and  will  give 
foufe  for  foufe,  blow  for  blow,  till  fometimes  they  fiege,  and 
come  tumbling  down  to  the  ground  both  together.— But  fhe  is 
chiefly  for  the  lark,  which  poor  little  creature  does  fo  dread 
the  fight  of  her,  foaring  in  the  air  over  her,  that  {he  will 
rather  chufe  to  commit  herfelf  to  the  mercy  of  men  or  dogs, 
or  to  be  trampled  on  by  horfes,  than  venture  into  the  element, 
when  {he  fees  her  mortal  enemy  foaring  there. 

The  hobby  alfo  makes  excellent  fport  with  nets  and  fpaniels  : 
for  when  the  dogs  range  the  field,  to  fpring  the  fowl,  and  the 
hobby  foafs  aloft  over  them,  the  poor  birds,  apprehenfive  of 
a  confpiracy  between  the  hawks  and  dogs  to  their  utter  ruin, 
dare  not  commit  themfelves  to  their  wings,  but  think  it  fafer 
to  lie  clofe  on  the  ground,  and  fo  are  taken  in  the  nets. — 
This  fport  is  called  daring. 

8Q  The  gos-hawk,  or  gofs-hawk,  q.  d.  grofs  hawk ,  is  a  large 
fhort  winged  hawk ,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  differing 
in  goodne/s,  force,  and  hardinefs,  according  to  the  diverfity 
of  their  choice  in  cawking  ;  at  which  time  the  feveral  forts  of 
birds  of  prey  affemble  themfelves  with  the  gos-hawk ,  and  gal¬ 
lant  it  together. 

There  are  gos-hawkt  from  moft  countries,  but  none  better 
than  thofe  bred  in  the  north  of  Ireland. —  She  ought  to  have 
a  fmall  head,  a  long  and  ftraight  face,  a  large  throat,  great 
eyes  deep  fet ;  the  apple  of  the  eye  black  ;  nares,  ears,  back, 
and  feet  large  and  black  ;  a  black  long  beak,  long  neck,  big 
breaft,  hard  flefh,  long  flelhy  thighs,  the  bone  of  the  leg  and 
knee  ftiort,  long  large  pounces  and  talons ;  and  to  grow  round 
from  the  ftern,  or  train,  to  the  breaft  forward.— The  feathers 
of  the  thighs  towards  the  train,  fhould  be  large,  and  the  train 
feathers  fhort  and  foft,  fomewhat  tending  to  an  iron  mail. 
The  brail  feathers  ought  to  be  like  thofe  of  the  breaft  and  the 
covert  feathers  of  the  train  fpotted  and  full  of  black  rundles, 
but  the  extremity  of  every  train  feather,  black  ftreaked. 

To  diftinguifih  the  ftrength  of  the  bird,  tie  divers  of  them  in 
feveral  places  of  one  chamber,  or  mew  ;  and  that  hawk  that 
flices  and  mutes  higheft  and  fartheft  off,  may  be  concluded  to 
be  ftrongeft. 

The  gos-hawk  flies  at  the  pheafant,  mallard,  wild  goofe,  hare, 
and  coney  j  nay,  {he  will  venture  to  feize  a  kid,  or  goat. — 
She  is  to  be  kept  with  care,  as  being  very  choice  and  dainty  in 

eating, 

9°  Sparrow-hawk ,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fhort  winged  hawk 
whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  different  in  plumes :  fome  fmall 
plumed  and  black  ;  others  of  a  larger  feather ;  fome  plumed 
like  the  quail  ;  fome  brown  or  canvas-mail,  &c. 

The  [par row-hawk,  fo  far  as  her  ftrength  will  give  her  leave, 
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is  a  good  hawk  ;  and  he  that  knows  how  to  man,  recla irhf 
and  fly  with  a  fpdrrow-hawk,  may  eafily  attain  to  the  keeping 
and  managing  of  all  others.' — •  In  this  refpedl  fhe  really  excels, 
that  fhe  ferves  both  for  winter  and  fummer,  with  great  plea- 
fure,  and  will  fly  at  all  kind  of  game,  more  than  the  falcon. 
HAWKERS  *,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons,  who  went 
from  place  to  place,  buying  and  felling  bra/s,  pewter,  and  other 
merchandife,  which  ought  to  be  uttered  in  open  market.—  In 
this  fenfe  the  word  is  mentioned,  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
and  33  ejufdem.  c.  4. 

*  f  he  appellation  hawkers,  feems  to  have  grown  from  their  un¬ 
certain  wandring,  like  thofe  who,  with  hawks,  leek  their  game 
where  they  can  find  it. 

Hawkers,  is  alfo  now  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up  and  down 
London  ftreets,  crying  news-books,  and  felling  them  by  retail. 

1  he  women  who  fiirnifh  the  hazvkers ,  e.  /ell  the  papers  by 

wholefale  from  the  prefs,  are  called  mercuries. 

HAWKING,  the  art,  or  exercife  of  chafing  and  taking  wild 
fowl,  by  means  of  hawks ,  or  birds  of  prey.  See  Hawk. 
Hawking  is  the  fame  thing  with  what  we  otherwife  call  fal¬ 
conry.  See  Falconry. 

The  word  hawking ,  in  its  latitude,  does  alfo  include  the  tam¬ 
ing  and  difciplining  of  hawks ,  and  fitting  them  for  the  fport. 
Hawking ,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed  among  us,  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was,  does  yet  furni/h  a  great 
variety  of  fignificant  terms,  which  ftill  obtain  in  our  language. 
Thus,  the  parts  of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names. —  The 
legs,  from  the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the 
petty -fingles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces. —  The  wings  are  called 
the  fails  ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams  ;  the  two  long- 
eft,  the  principal  feathers  ;  thofe  next  thereto,  the  flags. — 
The  tail  is  called  the  train  ;  the  breaft  feathers  the  mails  ; 
thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the  pendant  feathers. —  When  the  fea¬ 
thers  are  not  yet  full  grown,  /he  is  faid  to  be  unfummed  ;  when 
they  are  compleat,  fhe  is  fummed :  —  The  craw,  or  crop,  is 
called  the  gorge  :  —  The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
faeces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  pannel :  The  fiimy  fub- 
ftar.ce  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut :  — The  upper  and 
crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  beak  ■,  the  nether  part,  the 
clap  :  the  yellow  part  between  the  beak  and  the  eyes,  the  fear 
or  fere  ;  the  two  fmall  holes  therein,  the  nares. 

As  to  her  furniture  :  —  The  leathers,  with  bells  buttoned  on- 
her  legs,  are  called  beivits.—  The  leathern  thong,  whereby  the 
falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called  the  leafe ,  or  leajh  ;  the  lit¬ 
tle  ftraps,  by  which  the  leafe  is  faftened  to  the  legs,  jeflfes  ; 
and  a  line  or  packthread  faftened  to  the  leafe,  in  difciplining 
her,  a  creance. —  A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the 
dark,  is  called  a  hood ;  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be 
wore  at  firft,  is  called  a  rufter  hood  :  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off,  is  called  un- 
flriking  the.  hood. — The  blinding  a  hawk  juft  taken,  by  running 
a  thread  through  her  eyelids,  and  thus  drawing  them  over  the 
eyes,  to  prepare  her  for  being  hudded,  is  called  feeling —  A 
figure,  or  refemblance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers 
is  called  a  lure.—  Her  r eft ing- place,  when  off  the  falconer’s 
fift,  is  called  the  pearch. —  The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid 
is  called  the  hack. —  And  that  wherein  /he  is  fet,  while  her 
feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her  gorge,  is 
called  cafling. — Small  feathers  given  her  to  make  her  call,  are 
called  plumage  :  —  Gravel  given  her  to  help  bring  down  her 
ftomacb,  is  called  rangle  :  —  Her  throwing  up  filth  from  the 
gorge  after  calling,  is  called  gleaming. —  The  purging  of  her 

greafe,  ttfc.  enfeaming. —  A  being  /luffed  is  called  gurgiting. _ 

The  inferting  a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one 
is  called  imping.—  The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of 
a  fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring  The  neck  of  a  bird  the 
hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke  :  —  What  the  hawk  leaves  of 
her  prey,  is  called  the  pill ,  or  pelf. 

There  are  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  aftions  :  —  When 
/he  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  Arriving  to  get  away,  either 
from  perch  or  fift,  {he  is  faid  to  bate.—  When  ftand’ina  too 
near,  they  fight  with  each  other,  it  is  called  crabbing :  —When 
the  young  ones  quiver,  and  {hake  their  wings  in  obedience  to 
the  elder,  it  is  called  cowring  .-—When  flic  wipes  her  beak  af¬ 
ter  feeding,  {he  is  faid  to  feak :  —  When  {he  fleeps,  {he  is  faid 
to  jouk:  —  From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till  {he 
turn  white  again,  is  called  her  int er mewing :  —  Tread  in o-  is  cal¬ 
led  cawking :  —  When  {he  ftretches  one  of  her  wings  after  her 
legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is  called  mantling  :  —  Her  dun»  is 
called  muting  ;  when  {he  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  {he  is 
faid  to  flice  ;  when  {he  does  it  diredly  down,  inftead  of 
yerking  backwards,  {he  is  faid  to  (lime  ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops 
it  is  called  dropping.— When  lhe  as  it  were  fneezes,  it  is  cal’ 
led  fniting.  When  fhe  raifes  and  {hakes  herfelf,  {he  is  faid  to 
rouze  :  When  after  mantling,  {he  croffes  her  wings  together 
over  her  back,  {he  is  faid  to  warble. 

When  a  hawk  feizes  (he  is  faid  to  hind:  -When  after  feizing 
(he  pulls  oft  the  feathers,  (he  is  faid  to  plume.-  When  (he 
raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length  defcends  with  it  to  the 
ground,  it  is  called  fluffing.— W  hen  being  aloft,  fhe  defcends 
to  ftitke  her  prey,  it  is  called  flooping,—  When  {he  flics  out 
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too  far  front  the  game,  fhe  is  faid  to  rake  :  — When  forfaking 
her  proper  game  {he  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to 
crofs  her,  it  is  called  check. — When  miffing  the  fowl,  fhe  be¬ 
takes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  fhe  is  faid  to  fly  on  head.— 
The  fowl  or  game  fhe  flies  at  is  called  the  quarry.—  The 
dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  hawk,  is  called  a  pelt.— 
When  fhe  flies  away  with  the  quarry,  fhe  is  faid  to  Cahiy.—- 
When  in  {looping  fhe  turns  two  or  three  times  on  the  wing, 
to  recover  herfelf  e’re  fhe  feizes,  it  is  called  canceliering.— 
When  fhe  hits  the  prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  ruff. — 
The  making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming. — 
The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manning  her. —  An 
old  flanch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example  to  a  young  one, 
is  called  a  make-hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  the 
fport,  is  not  eafy  to  be  brought  to  any  precife  fett  of  rules.  — 
It  confifls  in  a  number  of  little  practices,  and  obfervances, 
calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer  to  his  bird,  to  procure 
the  love  thereof,  &c. — •  The  principal  hold  and  foundation 
which  the  falconer  has  to  work  upon,  is  the  bird’s  flomach. — 
The  great  principle  of  appetite  he  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  hundred 
ways,  to  lead  the  bird  obliquely  to  what  he  would  have  from 
her  :  all  he  can  do  is  to  divert  nature,  and  make  her  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  purpofes,  to  make  it  the  interefl  of  the  bird,  either 
real  or  apparent,  to  do  what  the  falconer  requires  of  her. 

The  courfe,  it  is  evident,  will  be  different,  according  to  the 
flate  and  condition  of  the  bird  to  be  managed. — An  eyefs,  e.  g. 
needs  no  reclaiming  ;  fhe  is  to  be  carefully  nurfed,  and  brought 
up  in  her  natural  tamenefs. 

A  hrancher ,  foar-hawk ,  or  ramage-hawk ,  needs  no  nurfing  ; 
fhe  is  to  be  brought  down  from  her  wildnefs,  and  habituated 
to  another  courfe  of  life ;  and  in  purfuance  of  her  own  views 
and  interefls,  to  be  made  fubjedl  to  thofe  of  her  mafler. 

To  reclaim,  e.  g.  a  haggard  falcon  ;  they  begin  with  {hutting 
her  up  from  the  light,  by  pulling  a  hood  over  her  eyes  ;  and 
fixing  her  by  a  creance ,  which  makes  her  more  acceffible. — 
The  next  thing  is  to  handle  her  frequently,  taking  her  up, 
often  flroking  her,  fetting  her  on  the  hand,  and  carrying  her 
about;  unhudding,  and  prefently  hudding  her  again  ;  and  this 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  without  ever  fuffering  her  to  fleep. — 
All  the  while  fhe  is  to  be  kept  fharp  fet,  but  to  be  frequently 
fed,  with  a  little  at  a  time  ;  unhudding  her  for  the  purpofe, 
and  when  unhudded,  the  voice  to  be  continually  ufed  to  her, 
that  fhe  may  learn  it  ;  and  that  the  hearing  of  the  voice  may 
naturally  put  her  in  hopes  of  being  fed. —  This  done,  fhe  is 
to  be  invited  to  come  from  the  pearch  to  the  fift,  by  unftri- 
king  her  hood,  fhewing  her  fome  meat,  ufing  the  voice,  and 
calling  her  till  fhe  come  to  it,  and  feed  thereon.  —  If  fhe  flill 
refufe,  keep  her  fharp  fet  till  fhe  do. —  Proceed  then  to  bring 
her  to  the  lure,  by  giving  her  to  fome  perfon  to  hold,  and 
calling  her  with  a  lure,  well  garnifhed  with  meat  on  both 
fides,  and  give  her  a  bit  :  ufe  her  to  this  for  fix  or  feven 
days  ;  after  which  tempt  her  to  come  gradually  further  and 
further  off  to  the  lure,  waving  it,  and  calling  it  round  your 
head,  &c.  and  if  fhe  come  to  it  roundly,  reward  her.  In  three 
or  four  days  more  call  her  to  your  lure,  well  garnifhed  as  above, 
as  far  as  it  is  poffible  for  her  to  fee  or  hear  you  ;  and  fet  her 
loofe  from  all  her  furniture. 

The  hawk  thus  manned,  reclaimed,  and  lured,  you  may  go 
with  her  into  the  fields  ;  and  whittle  her  off  your  fift,  to  fee 
whether  fhe  will  rake  out  or  no.  If  fhe  mount  and  fly  round 
you  in  circles,  as  a  good  hawk  ought  to  do,  after  two  or 
three  turns  call  to  her  with  your  voice,  and  fling  out  the  lure 
about  your  head,  and  upon  her  {looping  or  coming  to  it,  give 
her  a  chicken  or  pidgeon,  and  let  her  kill  and  feed  thereon. — 
Being  thus  far  initiated,  give  her  firfl  flones,  every  evening, 
to  prepare  her  body  for  callings  ;  and  then  callings,  to  cleanfe 
and  fcour  her  body,  and  make  her  bager. —  This  courfe  con¬ 
tinue,  till  fhe  have  endued  and  muted  enough  to  enter  upon 
bufinefs. 

If  the  hawk  be  intended  for  fome  particular  fort  of  game,  let 
her  lure  be  a  refemblance  of  that  fort  of  game  ;  and  make  a 
practice  of  frequently  feeding  and  rewarding  her  thereon,  or 
on  a  train  of  the  fame  kind  ;  calling  her,  when  feeding,  as 
if  fhe  were  called  to  the  lure.  Add,  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  feed  her  in  fuch  like  places  as  thofe  her  game  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in. 

I  o  enter  a  hawk ,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  a  well  quarried 
hawk ,  and  let  her  floop  a  fowl,  on  brook  or  plafh ;  this  done, 
reward,  hood,  and  fet  her  ;  and  taking  the  young  hawk ,  go 
half  a  bow  {hot  up  the  wind,  loofe  her  hood,  and  foftly 
whittle  her  off  the  fift,  till  fhe  have  rouzed  or  muted  ;  then 
let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  and  when  fhe  is  at  a 
proper  height,  let  go  a  fowl  for  her  to  floop  and  trufs.  See 
further  under  the  article  Falcon. 

°r  ^ALSER>  belonging  to  a  fhip,  is  a  rope  con- 
fitting  of  three  ftrands  ;  being  a  kind  of  little  cable,  ferving 
for  many  ufes  on  board,  as  to  fatten  the  main  and  forefhrowds, 
to  warp  a  fhip  over  a  bar,  &c.  See  Rope,  and  Cable. 

HAWSES,  in  a  fhip,  are  two  round  holes  under  her  head, 
through  which  the  cables  pafs  when  fhe  lies  at  anchor.  —  See 
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Tab.  Ship.  fig.  2.  n.  10.  See  alfo  the  articles  Cable  and 
Anchor. 

Burning  in  the  Hawse,  is  wheri  the  cable  endures  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  flrefs. 

Clearing  the  Hawfe ,  is  the  untwifting  of  two  cables,  which  being 
let  out  at  different  bawfes,  are  entangled  or  twitted  about  one 
another. 

Bold  Hawfe ,  is  when  the  holes  are  high  above  the  water. 

Frefh  the  Hawfe.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpcdl  the  cables  may 
be  fretted  in  thofe  holes,  they  veer  out  a  little,  to  let  another 
part  endure  the  flrefs. —  This  they  call  lo  frefh  the  hawfe. 
Frefhing  the  hawfe ,  is  alfo  ufed  when  new  pieces  are  laid  upon 
the  cable  in  the  hawfe. 

Riding  upon  the  Hawfe,  is  when  any  weighty  fubftance  liesacrofs 
or  falls  diredlly  before  the  hawfe. 

HAY,  Haya,  or  Have,  a  fence  or  inclofure,  formed  of  rails; 

wherewith  fome  forefts,  parks,  &c.  were  anciently  furrounded. 
Hay  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  park  itfelf. —  And  fometimes 
for  an  hedge,  or  hedged  ground. 

Hays  alfo  denote  a  particular  kind  of  nets,  for  the  taking  of 
rabbets,  hares,  &c. 

HAYBOTE*,  orHEDGEBoTE,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a 
muldl,  or  recompence  for  hedge- breaking  ;  or  rather,  a  right 
to  take  wood  neceffary  for  making  hedges  either  by  tenant  for 
life,  or  for  years,  though  not  expreffed  in  the  grant  or  leafe. 

*  Ii  is  mentioned  in  the  MonttJi.  2  Tom.  pag.  134.  concede  ei  ut 
de  bofeo  meo  heybot,  Sec —  In  the  fame  place,  huslote  fignifies  a 
right  to  take  timber  to  repair  the  houfe  . 

HAYWARD,  or  Ha  ward,  a  keeper  of  the  common  herd 
of  cattle  of  a  town  ;  who  is  to  look  that  they  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds  ;  and  is  fworn  in  the 
lord’s  court,  for  the  due  performance  of  his  Office.  See  Hay. 
HAZARD.  See  the  articles  Chance,  and  Gaming. 

HEAD,  Caput ,  the  uppermoft,  or  foremott  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal.  See  Body,  and  Animal. 

Pliny,  and  other  of  the  ancient  naturalifts,  fpeak  of  a  nation 
of  people  without  heads ,  called  Blemmyes.  See  Blemmyes. 
We  have  accounts  in  modern  geographers  and  travellers,  of 
people  whofe  heads  are  as  flat  as  the  hand  ;  it  being  the  cuf- 
tom  among  them  to  flatten  their  childrens  heads ,  when  new 
born,  by  palling  them  through  a  prefs,  or  laying  them  be¬ 
tween  two  planks,  with  a  confiderable  weight  thereon. --They 
are  faid  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  Cofaquas,  on 
the  river  Amazons,  in  South  America. 

Anatomitts  account  the  head  of  man  the  firfl  or  uppermoft 
venter;  being  that  which  comes  laftin  order  of  diffe&ion,  by 
reafon  its  contents  are  not  fo  fubjedl  to  corruption.  See 
Venter. 

The  head  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firfl,  the  calvaria  or 
fcalp,  being  that  part  covered  with  hair.  See  Hair. 

The  fecond  fmooth,  or  without  hair,  called  the  face ,  or  vi- 
fage;  by  the  Latins  vultus  ;  and  by  the  Greeks,  profopon , 
q.  d.  looking  forward.  See  Face. 

The  former  is  fubdivided  into  four,  viz.  the  front ,  or  fore¬ 
head,  which  is  reputed  the  moft  humid,  called  by  phyficians 
th eflnciput,  q.  d.  fummum  caput.  See  Front,  and  Sinci¬ 
put. 

The  hind,  or  back  part,  called  occiput ;  by  the  Greeks,  inion ; 
by  reafon  all  the  nerves,  which  among  them  are  called  ines 
arife  herefrom.  See  Occiput,  and  Nerve. 

The  middle  or  top  part,  called  the  crown  of  the  head ,  and 
by  anatomitts  vertex ,  a  vertendo ,  by  reafon  the  hair  turns 
round  there.  See  Vertex. 

Laflly,  the  fides  are  called  the  temples ,  tempora ,  as  being  the 
places  where  the  hair  firfl  begins  to  turn  grey,  and  dife over 
the  age.  See  Temple. 

The  bone,  or  bafis  of  the  head ,  is  called  by  one  general  name, 
skull,  or  cranium  j  confifting  of  feveral  parts,  or  leffer  bones. 
See  Cranium. 

The  bone  of  the  forehead  is  called  os  frontis ,  or  puppis,  or 
coronale ,  or  verecundum ;  whence  impudent  perfons  are  faid 
to  b efrontlefs.  See  Os  Frontis,  &c. 

The  bone  of  the  fcalp  is  called  os  flneipitis ,  or  bregma.  See 
Bregma,  &c. 

The  bone  of  the  back  of  the  head ,  os  occipitis ,  or  prorec , 
See  Os  Occipitis,  &c. 

And  thofe  of  the  temples,  temper  alia,  or  effa  temporis.  See 
Os  Temporis. 

Thefe  bones  are  conne&ed  or  joined  together  by  futures.  See 
Suture. 

In  the  head  are  feated  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe,  viz.  the 
eye,  ear,  he.  and  in  it  is  Iikewife  the  brain,  inverted  with  its 
meninges,  the  fuppofed  feat  of  the  foul.  SeeSENsE,  Brain,  &c. 
The  head  is  moved  by  ten  pair  of  mufcles,  viz.  the  par  flple- 
nium,  complexum ,  red? urn  majus  externum ,  redlum  minus  ex¬ 
ternum,  obliquum  fuperius,  obliquum  inferius ,  mafioideum,  rec¬ 
tum  internum  majus,  return  internum  minus ,  and  redlum  la- 
terale.  See  each  deferibed  under  its  refpe<5live  article. 

The  Orientals  cover  the  head  with  a  turban,  or  a  cap. — 

The  Occidentals  with  a  hat,  £sV.  See  Turban,  Hat,  and 
Cap. 

Kings, 
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kings,  on  folemn  occafions,  wear  the  crown  oh  their  head ; 
bifhops  the  mitre,  iffc.  See  Crown,  Mitre,  iffc. 

The  ancient  cavaliers  wore  helmets. — The  foldiers,  casks. 
See  Helmet,  and  Cask. 

Head,  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  other  plant.  See 
Tree,  and  Pruning. 

Head,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a  bone.  See  Bone. 
When  a  bone  has  a  round  tip,  or  end,  which  advances,  or 
projetfts  forward,  whether  in  the  way  of  an  apophyfis  or  epi 
phyfis ;  It  is  called  the  head  of  the  bone.  See  Apophy¬ 
sis,  iffc. 

If  its  rife,  or  origin,  be  flender,  and  it  enlarge  by  degrees, 
it  is  called  the  neck.  See  Neck. 

If  it  terminate  in  a  point,  it  is  called 
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corone ,  corvus ,  or  cora- 


coides,  as  refembling  i  crow’s  bill.  See  Corone,  Cora 
coides,  iffc. 

When  the  head  is  flat,  they  call  it  condylus ,  or  double  head ; 
as  in  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  See  Con¬ 
dylus. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extreme  of  a  mufcle,  which  is  fa- 
uened  or  inferted  into  the  ftable-bone,  or  the  part  not  intend- 
~J  for  motion.  See  Muscle,  iffc. 

of  a  mufcle  is  a  tendon.  See  Tendon,  and 


ed 

The  head 
Tail. 

^^Ad?  aSain>  ,s  aPP^ec^  in  the  mechanic  arts,  to  the  parts  of 
inanimate  and  artificial  bodies.  See  Capital. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  that  fome  nails  have  heads ;  others 
hooks;  others,  as  brads,  neither.  See  Nail. 

So  alfo  we  fay,  the  head  of  a  pin,  iffc.  See  Piti. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting,  fculpture,  iffc.  for  a  pidlure, 
or  reprefentation  of  that  part  of  the  human  body  ;  whether 
in  colours,  draught,  relievo,  or  creux.  See  Sculpture, 
Busto,  iffc. 

Thofe  in  painting,  taken  from  the  life,  or  fuppofed  to  bear  a 
juft  refemblance  to  the  perfon  ;  are  more  properly  called  por¬ 
traits.  See  Portrait. 

Head,  in  architecture,  iffc.  an  ornament  of  fculpture,  or  car¬ 
ved  work,  frequently  ferving  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  plat¬ 
band,  and  on  other  occafions.  See  Key,  and  Arch, 

Thefe  heads  ufually  reprefent  fome  of  the  Heathen  divi¬ 
nities,  virtues,  feafons,  ages,  if tc.  with  their  attributes.  — 
As  a  trident  for  Neptune,  a  helmet  for  Mars,  a  crown  of 
ears  of  corn  for  Ceres,  a  caduceus  for  Mercury,  a  diadem 
for  Juno.  See  Attribute,  iffc. 

The  heads  of  beafts  are  alfo  ufed  in  places  fuitable  thereto  ; 
as  a  bullock’s,  or  flheep’s  head ,  for  a  fhambles,  or  market- 
houle  ;  a  dog’s,  for  a  kennel ;  a  deer’s;  or  boar’s,  for  a  park 
or  foreft  ;  a  horfe’s,  for  a  ftable,  iff c. 

In  the  metopes  of  the  freezes,  and  other  parts  of  certain 
antique  Doric  temples,  we  meet  with  reprefentations  of  bul¬ 
locks,  or  ram’s  heads  flead  ;  as  a  fymbol  of  the  facrifices  of¬ 
fered  there. 

In  heraldry,  the  heads  of  men,  beafts,  birds,  iffc.  are  bore 
in  armoury,  either  full-faced  and  in  fronts  or  fide-faced  and 
in  profile  ;  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed  in  blazoning.— Vert 
a  chevron  gules,  between  three  'Turks  heads ,  Couped ,  fide-faced , 
proper :  by  the  name  of  Smith. 

Among  medalifts,  the  different  heads  on  ancient  coins,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  different  dreffes  thereof.  See  Medal 
In  the  Imperial  medals,  where  the  head  is  quite  bare,  it  is 
ufually  a  fign  the  perfon  was  not  an  emperor,  but  one  of  the 
children  thereof,  or  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire. 

Though  we  have  inftances  of  thofe  who  were  only  Casfars, 
and  never  reigned,  being  crowned  with  laurel,  or  adorned 
with  a  diadem  :  as  on  the  contrary,  we  have  emperor’s  heads 
entirely  bare. 

The  heads  which  are  covered,  are  either  covered  with  a 
diadem,  or  a  crown,  or  a  fimple  cask,  or  a  veil,  or  fome 


other  foreign  covering  :  whereof  the  diadem  is  the  moft  an¬ 
cient. — The  fenate  firft  granted  it  to  Julius  Caefar,  to  wear 
the  laurel  crown,  which  his  fuccefiors  took  after  him.  See 
Crown,  Diadem,  iffc. 

The  heads  of  deities  are  frequently  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
fpecial  fymbol  thereof. 

Head,  is  alfo  applied  to  monfters  ;  fuppofed  moft  of  them  fa- 
buloufly  to  have  many  heads.  See  Monster,  iffc. 

The  ferpent  Amphisbaena,  or  Caecilia,  is  faid  by  naturalifts  to 
haVe  two  heads. — The  poets  attribute  three  heads  to  He¬ 
cate,  Geryon,  and  Cerberus  :  Typhon  and  Hydra  are  faid  to 
have  an  hundred  heads. 

The  head  of  the  gorgon  Medufa,  is  faid  to  have  ftruck  peo¬ 
ple  dead  with  the  very  fight.— It  has  been  fince  tranflated 
into  heaven,  and  made  a  conftellation  ;  where  it  ftill  fhines 
as  a  part  or  appendage  of  the  conftellation  Perfeus  ;  continu¬ 
ing  ftill  to  difpenfe  its  malific  influences,  as  the  aftrologers 
fuppofe,  upon  our  earth.  See  Constellation. 

The  ftars,  iffc.  in  Med ufa’s  head ,  which  is  alfo  called  from 
the  Arabs,  ras  algol ;  fee  among  the  reft  of  Perseus. 
Head,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  horns  of  a  deer  ;  as  a  hart,  buck, 
iffc.  See  Horn. 

Harts  mew,  or  caft  their  heads  every  year  ;  and  get  new 
ones.  See  Mo u  l t i n g . 


The  old  hart,  or  buck,  cafts  his  head  fooner  than  the  young ; 
aiid  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
— Having  caft  their  heads ,  they  inftantly  withdraw  into  the 
thickets ;  hiding  themfelves  in  convenient  places  near  good 
water,  iff c.  far  from  the  annoyance  of  flies 
After  they  have  mewed,  they  begin  to  button  again  in  March, 
or  April,  i,  e.  to  fhoot  out  hew  horns ;  which  at  firft  appear 
like  little  branches. 

Note,  If  a  hart  be  gelt  before  he  have  a  head ,  he  will  never 
bear  any  ;  and  if  he  be  gelt  when  he  has  a  head ,  he  will  ne¬ 
ver  after  mew  or  caft  it— -If  only  one  of  his  tefticles  be  ta¬ 
ken  out,  he  will  want  the  horn  of  that  fide  :  If  one  of  the 
tefticles  be  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  See  Castration,  and  Gelding. 

The  age  of  a  hart,  or  deer,  is  ufually  reckoned  by  the  num  ¬ 
ber  of  beads. — A  dear  of  the  firft  head ,  the  fecond  head ,  See. 
At  one  year  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  called  fignificators 
of  horns  to  come.  The  fecond  year  they  appear  more  per¬ 
fectly,  but  ftraight  and  fimple  :  this  makes  the  firft  head ,  pro¬ 
perly  called  brochcs ,  and  in  a  fallow  deer,  pricks.  The  third 
year  they  grow  into  two  fpcars ,  ot  four,  fix,  or  eight  fmall 
branches.  At  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or  ten  :  at  the  fifth, 
ten  or  twelve  :  at  the  fixth,  fourteen  or  fixteen  :  at  the  fe- 
venth  year  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched  and  fum- 
med  as  much  as  they  will  bear;  never  multiplying  further, 
but  only  growing  in  magnitude. 

The  names  and  diverfities  of  heads  in  the  hunting  language, 
are  as  follow  : 

The  part  that  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  beam  ;  and  the  little  ftreaks  therein  are  glitters. — 
That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam,  is  termed  pearls  ; 
and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf,  formed  like  little 
pearls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the  rejl. — The  bur  is  next 
the  head ,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur,  is  called  pearls. 
— 1  he  firft  is  called  antler,  the  fecond  fur-antler  ;  all  the 
reft  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you  come  to  the  crown,  palm, 
or  croche,  are  called  royals  or  fur-royals  ;  the  little  buds  or 
broches  about  the  tops,  are  called  croches. 

The  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names  :  the  firft  head  is  called 
a  crown-top ,  becaufe  the  croches  are  ranged  in  form  of  a  crown. 
--The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top,  becaufe  the  croches  are 
formed  like  a  man’s  hand.-— All  heads ,  which  bear  not  above 
three  or  four,  the  croches  being  placed  aloft  all  of  one  height 
in  form  of  a  clufter  of  nuts,  are  called  heads  of  fo  many 
croches  :  all  heads  which  bear  two  on  the  top,  or  having 
their  croches  doubling,  are  called  forked  heads.— All  heads 
which  have  double  burs,  or  the  antlers,  royals,  and  croches 
turned  downwards,  contrary  to  other  heads,  are  called  fim¬ 
ple  heads.  See  Hunting. 

He  a  d,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  man. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  to  offer  a  reward  for  a  man’s  head.— 

In  proferiptions  a  price  is  fet  on  a  man’s  head.  See  Pro¬ 
scription. 

Capitation  is  a  tax  laid  upon  each  head ;  called  alfo  poll  and 
head-money.  See  Capitation,  and  Poll. 

Head,  again,  is  ufed  figuratively  in  fpeaking  of  communities 
and  bodies  politic,  for  the  principal  or  leading  member  there¬ 
of.  See  Principal. 

Thus,  we  fay,  a  prefident,  or  mafter,  is  at  the  head  of 
his  company.  — A  dean  is  the  head  of  hi s  chapter. — The 
minifters  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  See  President,  Dean 
Minister,  iffc. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  at  the  head  of  the  proteftant 
world,  iffc. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  of  priority;  or  that 
which  comes  firft  in  any  thing.  See  Priority. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  names  of  authors  fhould  always 
appear  at  the  head  of  their  books.— Prefaces,  and  epiftles  de¬ 
dicatory,  come  at  the  head. — The  govefnor  marches  out  at 
the  head  of  the  garrifon. 

Head,  in  the  military  art.— Head  of  the  camp,  is  the  front 
or  foremoft  part  of  the  ground  an  army  is  incamped  on  ;  or 

that  which  advances  moft  towards  the  field,  or  enemy. _ The 

head  of  the  camp  is  always  to  be  the  beft  fortified  Sep 
Camp,  iffc. 

In  the  like  fenfe  we  fay;  the  head  of  the  trenches.—  The 
head  of  the  fap.— Of  the  works,  &c.  meaning  the  fronts  or 
thofe  parts  next  the  enemy,  and  furtheft  from  the  body  of 
the  place.  See  FRONt,  Works,  Sap,  iffc.  J 

Such  a  night  the  head  of  the  trenches  was  carried  further  by 
an  hundred  paces.— There  are  two  heads  of  a  trench  ;  that 
is,  two  attacks.  See  Trench,  and  Attack. 

The  head  of  a  horn-work ,  is  that  part  contained  between  the 
flanked  angles  of  the  two  demi-baftions.  See  HoRN-«,tfrI 

Head  Ofajhip,  or  other  veffel,  is  th e  firm,  or  part  that  eo'es 
foremoft.  See  Tab.  Shf,  fig.  2.  lit.  A.  fig.  i.  /,>  T  %. 
alfo  Prow,  and  Ship.' 

Head,  in  the  manage.  The  perfeaions  required  to  the  head 
of  a  horje ,  are  that  it  be  fmall,  narrow,  lean  and  dry. — 
Horfes  with  a  big,  grok  head,  are  apt,  by  their  weight,  to 
reft  and  loll  upon  the  bridle ;  and  fo  incommode  the  rider’s 
hand.  A  horfe  with  a  large  head  can  never  look  ftately, 
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unlefs  lie  have  a  long  and  very  well  turned  neck^  and  place 
his  head  well.—  Horfes  with  grois  fat  heads ,  much  charged 
with  flefti,  are  fubjefil  to  infirmities  of  the  eyes. 

But  the  chief  thing  in  a  horfe’s  head  is  a  good  onfet ,  fo  as 
he  may  be  able  to  bring  his  head  into  its  natural  fituation  ; 
which  is,  that  all  the  forepart,  from  the  brow  to  the  nofe, 
be  perpendicular  to  the  ground ;  fo  that  if  a  plummet  were 
applied  thereto,  it  would  but  juft  raze  or  fhave  it.  See  Horse* 
The  head  of  a  horfe  is  alfo  ufed  to  import  the  afilion  of  his 
neck,  and  the  effefil  of  the  bridle  and  wrift. 

Moors  Head,  is  underftood  of  a  horfe  with  a  black  head  and 
feet;  the  body  being  ufually  of  a  roan  colour.  See  Horse. 

Moors  Head,  is  alfo  ufcd  by  engineers,  for  a  kind  of  bomb  or 
granado,  {hot  out  of  a  cannon.  See  Bomb,  and  Granado. 

Moors  Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry,  for  a  reprefentation,  ufu¬ 
ally  in  profile,  of  a  black-onoors  head ,  fwathed  or  rolled  about 
with  a  bandage;  frequently  bore  as  a  creft.  See  Crest. 

i/flfln'HEAD,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  cover,  or  capital,  of  an  alem¬ 
bic,  having  a  long  neck,  to  convey  the  vapours  raifed  by  the 
fire,  into  a  veftel,  which  ferves  as  a  refrigeratory.  See  A- 
LEMBIC. 

In  mufic,  the  Head  of  a  lute,  theorbo,  or  the  like,  is  the 
place  where  the  pins  or  pegs  are  fcrewed,  to  ftretch  or  flacken 
the  fixings*  See  Lute,  &c. 

Dragons  Head,  in  aftronomy,  &c.  is  the  afcending  node  of 
the  moon,  or  other  planet.  See  Node,  Dragon,  &c. 

Head-ach,  a  painful  fenfation  in  the  mufcles,  membranes, 
nerves,  or  other  parts  of  the  head.  See  Cephalalgia. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an  extraordinary  diftention  of 
thofe  parts,  either  by  the  fluids  therein  being  rarified,  or  their 
quantity  and  motion  increafed. 

When  attended  with  a  vomitting,  deafnefs  and  watching, 
it  portends  madnefs ;  with  a  noife  in  the  ears,  dulnefs  of 
feeling  in  the  hands,  bfc.  an  apoplexy  or  epilepfy.  See  Mad¬ 
ness,  Apoplexy,  &c. 

The  cure  is  by  bleeding  in  the  jugulars  ;  cupping,  or  applying 
leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears  and  neck. — Iffues, 
emetics,  and  diaphoretics  are  alfo  occafionally  ufed  ;  with  an¬ 
ti-epileptics  and  apoplefilics.  — A  veficatory  applied  to  the 
whole  fcalp  is  the  laft  remedy. 

M.  Homberg  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  cure 
of  a  moft  vehement  and  inveterate  head-ach ,  by  an  accidental 
burn  of  the  head.  See  Burn. 

Head-bor  ow,  fignifies  the  perfon  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
frank-pledge  ;  and  had  anciently  the  principal  direfition  of 
thofe  within  his  own  pledge.  See  Frank -Pledge. 

Fie  was  alfo  called  burrow-head ,  burjholder ,  now  bojholder , 
third-borow ,  tything-onan ,  chief-pledge ,  and  borow- elder ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  in  divers  places.  SeeTYTH- 
in G-man,  &c. 

This  officer  is  now  ufually  called  a  high  conjlable.  See  Con¬ 
stable. 

The  headborow  was  the  chief  of  ten  pledges  ;  the  other  nine 
were  called  hancl-borows,  or  plegii  manuales ,  etc.  See  Fri- 
burgh. 

Head-farcin.  See  the  article  Farcin, 

Head-land,  in  husbandry,  is  the  upper  part  of  a  ground  left 
for  turning  the  plow  ;  or  that  part  which  is  ploughed  acrofsj 
at  the  ends  of  other  lands. 

Head-mould-shot,  a  dileafe  in  chddren,  wherein  the  futures 
of  the  skull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride  ;  that  is,  have  their 
edges  ftiot  over  one  another  ;  and  fo  clofe  locked  together, 
as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts,  the  meninges,  or  even  the 
brain  itfelf.  See  Suture. 

The  difeafe  ufually  occafions  convulfions  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
admit  of  no  cure  from  medicines ;  unlefs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation,  or  a  divulfion  of  the  futures.  * 

The  head  ?nould-Jhot ,  is  the  diforder  oppofite  to  the  horfe- 
Jhoe  head.  See  Horse-shoe-head. 

Head-sea,  is  when  a  great  wave  or  billow  of  the  fea,  comes 
right  ahead  of  the  fhip,  as  {he  is  in  her  courfe. 

H  e ad-stall,  in  the  manage.  See  the  article  Caveson. 

FIEALFANG*^  Healsf’ang,  or  Halsfang,  in  our 
ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  collijlrigium ,  or  the  puniftiment  of 
the  pillory.  See  Pillory. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon  words,  neck 

and  pan"£en,  to  contain,  •pan a  /cilicet  qua  alicui  collum  ftrin- 
gatur.  See  Collistrigium.  The  healfang  however  cannot 
flgnify  a  pillory  in  the  charter  of  Canutus,  de  Foreflis,  cap.  14. 
Et  pro  culpa  folvat  regi  duos  folidos  quos  Dani  Docant  halfehang. 

PIealfang*,  is  alfo  taken  for  a  pecuniary  punifhment,  or 
mulfil,  to  commute  for  ftanding  in  the  pillory  ;  and  is  to  be 
paid  either  to  the  king,  or  to  the  chief  lord. 

■Ty  falfum  tefimonium  dedit,  reddat  regi  Del  terra  domino 
healfang.  Leg.  H.  I. 

PIEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the  whole  procefs 
of  cuiing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and  reftoring  health.  See 
Cure,  and  Disease.  <■ 

In  this  fenfe,  medicine  is  defined  the  art  of  healing.  See 
Medicine,  &c.  ^  6 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed  in  chirurgery,  &c.  heal¬ 
ing  denotes  the  uniting  or  eonfolidating  the  lips  of  a  wound  or 
ulcer.  See  Wound,  and  Ulcer. 


The  medicines  proper  for  this  intention,  are  called  incarha- 
tives,  agglutinatives  vulneraries,  &c.  See  Incarnative, 
Agglutinant,  Vulnerary,  &c. 

Dr.  Beal  has  a  difeourfe  of  fanative;  or  healing  fprings  and 
waters,  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfafiions ,  N°  20.  See  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  Spring. 

Healing,  in  arch i tefilure,  denotes  the  covering  the  roof  of  a 
building.  See  Roof,  and  Covering. 

The  healing  is  various  ;  as  of  lead,  tyles,  flate,  Horfham 
ftone,  fliingles,  reed,  and  ftraw.  See  Lead,  Tyles 
Stones,  Shingles,  &c. 

HEALTH,  a  due  temperament,  or  conftitution,  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  whereof  an  animal  is  compofed,  both  in  refpefil  of 
quantity  and  quality, — Or  it  is  that  ftate  of  the  body,  where¬ 
in  it  is  fitted  to  difeharge  the  natural  funfilions  perfectly,  ea- 
fily,  and  durably.  See  Body,  Life,  Function,  &c. 
Health ,  is  the  ftate  or  condition,  oppofite  to  difeafe.  See 
Disease.  j 

The  prefer  vation  and  reftoration  of  healthy  makes  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  art  of  medicine.  See  Medicine; 

The  continuance  of  health  depends  principally  on  the  fix- 
non-naturals,  viz.  air,  food,  exercife,  the  paffions,  evacua¬ 
tion  and  retention,  and  fleep  and  waking.  See  each  in  its 
place.  Food,  Exercise,  Passion,  &c. 

The  ancients  pei  {unified  and  even  deified  Health or  rather, 
e refiled  a  goddefs  to  whom  they  fuppofed  the  care  of  health 
to  belong. — The  Greeks  worfhipped  her  under  the  name 
'Ty/eiA,  and  the  Latins  under  that  of  Salus. — The  place  of 
her  worfhip  at  Rome  was  on  the  mans  ^uirinalis,  where  fhe 
had  a  temple ;  and  a  ftatue  crowned  with  medicinal  herbs. 
We  frequently  find  the  goddefs  Health  on  the  reverfe  of  me¬ 
dals.— -She  is  reprefented  with  a  ferpent  ftretched  on  her  left 
arm,  and  holding  a  patera  to  it  with  the  right.  Sometimes 
file  has  an  altar  before  her,  with  a  ferpent  twifted  round  the 
fame,  and  railing  its  head  to  take  fometbing  out  of  the  fame. 
The  infeription  is  SAL.  AUG. 

Houfe  of  He  alth,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  or  public  building,  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  perfons  infefiled  with  the 
plague,  or  coming  from  places  infefiled  therewith.  See  Pest- 
houfe.  Quarantine,  &c. 

In  the  like  fenfe  we  fay*  officers  of  health ,  certificate  of 
health,  & c. 

HE  AM,  in  beafts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after-birth  in  women. 
See  Secundine. 


Thyme,  penny-royal,  winter  favory,  or  common  horehound, 
boiled  in  white  wine,  and  given  a  mare,  are  efteemed  good 
to  expel  the  he  am. — Dittany  given  in  a  pefiary,  expels  the 
beam,  as  well  as  the  dead  foal  :  fo  do  fennel,  hops,  favin, 
angelica,  &c. 

HEARING,  Auditus ,  the  afil,  or  faculty  or  perceiving  founds. 
See  Sound,  and  Pepception. 


Hearing,  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fenfes. — Its  organ 
is  the  ear,  and  particularly  the  auditory  nerve  diffufed  through 
the  fame  :  and  its  objefil,  certain  motions,  or  vibrations  of 
the  air.  See  Sense,  Ear,  and  Air. 

Hence,  hearing  may  be  more  fcientifically  defined  a  fenfation, 
whereby  from  a  due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fibrillce  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  the  fenfory ;  the 
mind  perceives,  or  gets  the  idea  of  founds.  See  Sensation. 
Philofophers  have  differed  as  to  the  immediate  organ  of  hear- 
ing. — Ariftotle  will  have  it  to  be  the  cochlea  and  tympanum  ; 
and  takes  the  fenfe  of  hearing  to  be  feated  therein.  Hijl. 
Animal,  cap.  10.  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Galen,  Lib.  8. 
de  ufa  part.  See  Tympanum,  &c. 

1  he  moderns  fpeak  of  the  point  on  much  better  ground.— 
The  ear,  and  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  membranes,  canals, 
labyrinths,  nerves,  &c.  are  only  means,  vehicles  for  the  re¬ 
ception,  modification  and  tranfmiffion  of  the  fonorous  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  brain ;  which  is  the  feat  of  the  fenfe.  See  Brain 
and  Sensory. 


A  found,  in  effefil,  is  nothing  but  a  certain  refrafilion,  or 
modulation  of  the  external  air,  which  being  gathered  by  the 
external  ear,  paffes  through  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  beats 
upon  the  membrana  tympani,  which  move  the  four  little 
bones  in  the  tympanum.  See  Auricle,  and  Tympanum. 
In  like  manner,  as  it  is  beat  by  the  external  air,  thefe  little 
bones  move  the  internal  air,  which  is  in  the  tympanum  and 
veftibulurn  ;  which  internal  air  makes  an  impreffion  upon  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth,  and  cochlea,  according  as  it 
is  moved  by  the  little  bones  in  the  tympanum  ;  fo  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  refrafilions  of  the  external  air,  the  in¬ 
ternal  air  makes  various  imprefiions  upon  the  auditory  nerve, 
the  immediate  organ  of  hearing  ;  which  different  impreffions 
reprefent  different  founds. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  carries  the  thing  fomewhat  farther,  and 
fuppofes  hearing ,  like  feeing,  to  be  performed,  not  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  but  by  thofe  of  fome  other 
more  fubtil  medium,  excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by  the 
tremors  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through  the  lolid  capilla- 
ments  of  the  nerve  to  the  place  of  fenfation.  See  Medium, 
Vision,  fisV. 

'The  curious  ftrufilure  of  the  labyrinth,  and  cochlea,  tend  to 
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make  the  weakcft  founds  audible ;  for  the  whole  organ  of 
hearing  being  included  in  a  fmall  fpace,  had  the  auditory  nerve 
run  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  impreflion  would  only  have  been 
made  on  a  very  fmall  part  of  it  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  the  im¬ 
preflion  being,  asteris  paribus ,  always  as  the  number  of  parts 
upon  which  the  impreflion  is  made,  founds  which  are  now 
low,  could  not  have  been  heard  at  all. — If  the  auditory  nerve 
had,  like  the  retina,  been  expanded  into  a  large  web,  which 
had  covered  or  lined  fome  wide  cavity,  the  impreflion  of 
founds,  even  in  this  cafe,  had  been  much  weaker  than  they 
are  now :  For  this  large  cavity  had  given  room  for  the  founds 
to  dilate  ;  and  all  founds  grow  weaker,  as  they  dilate. 

Both  of  thefe  inconveniencies  are  prevented  by  the  prefent 
ftrudture  of  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea,  whofe  canals,  by  their 
winding,  contain  large  portions  of  the  auditory  nerve,  upon 
every  point  of  which  the  fmalleft  found  being  at  once  im- 
preffed  becomes  audible  5  and  by  their  narrownefs,  the  founds 
are  hindred  from  dilating  :  and  the  impreflions  made  upon 
the  nerves  by  the  firft  dilatations  are  always  the  ftrongeft. 

The  ftrength  of  the  impreflion  in  narrow  channels,  is  likewife 
increafed  on  account  of  the  elafticity  of  the  fides  of  the  bony 
canal ;  which  receiving  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  impulfes  of  the 
air,  do  reverberate  them  more  ftrongly  upon  the  auditory 
nerve. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the  air  be  the  ufual  matter 
of  founds  ;  fo  that  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  is  not  heard  at  all : 
yet  will  moft  other  bodies,  properly  difpofed,  do  the  like  of¬ 
fice  ;  only  fome  more  faintly  than  others.  See  Medium. 
Thus  may  a  found  be  heard  through  water,  or  even  through 
earth  ;  of  which  we  have  various  inftances.  See  Sound. 
Add,  that  though  the  ear  be  the  ordinary  organ  of  hearing , 
yet  Hagerup,  a  Danifh  phyfician,  maintains,  that  one  may 
hear  with  the  teeth. — Thus,  if  one  end  of  a  knife,  or  the 
like,  be  applied  on  a  Harpficol,  and  the  other  held  between 
the  teeth ;  the  mufic  thereof  will  be  plainly  heard,  though 
the  ears  be  ever  fo  clofely  flopped.- — But  this,  perhaps,  may 
as  well  be  referred  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  See  Feeling. 

[  Such  as  want  the  fenfe  of  hearing  are  faid  to  be  mute  or  deaf. 
See  Deafness . 

‘  The  fenfe  of  hearing ,  fays  Cicero,  is  always  open  ;  for 

*  this  we  have  need  of  even  when  alleep.  The  paffage  to  it 

*  is  full  of  turns,  and  meanders  ;  that  nothing  hurtful  may 

*  enter  or  find  its  way  in.  If  any  little  vermin  does  endea- 

*  vour  to  pafs  ;  it  muft  ftick  and  be  bemired  in  the  cerumen , 

*  or  ear-wax,  laid  for  that  purpofe  near  the  entrance.’  De 
Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  II.  cap.  57. 

Hearing,  is  particularly  ufed  in  civil  and  judicial  concerns, 
for  a  caufe  being  brought  before  the  judge  and  jury,  and  the 
parties  being  heard  as  to  the  merits  thereof.  See  Cause, 
Judge,  &c. 

Such  a  caufe  was  kept  off  eight  months,  ere  it  was  brought 
to  a  hearing.— We  are  to  have  our  hearing  the  laft  day  of 
the  term.  See  Issue.  ! 

The  hearing  of  embaffadors  at  the  courts  of  princes  is  ufu- 
ally  called  audience.  See  Audience,  and  Embassador. 

HEARSE,  among  hunters,  an  hind  in  the  fecond  year  of  her 
age.  See  Hunting. 

HEART,  Cor ,  in  anatomy,  a  mufculous  part  of  the  animal 
body,  fituate  in  the  thorax  ;  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate, 
and  from  which  all  the  arteries  arife  ;  and  which,  by  its  al¬ 
ternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  inftrument  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life. — See 
‘ Tab .  Anat.  (Splanch)  fig.  12.  lit.  cc.  and  alfo  fee  Artery, 
Vein,  Blood,  Life,  & fc.  j 

This  noble  part  is  included  in  a  capfula,  or  pouch,  called 
the  pericardium  ;  whofe  ftrudture  and  office  will  be  explained 
under  the  article  Pericardium. 

The  figure  of  the  heart  is  a  cone,  or  pyramid  reverfed ;  the 
upper,  and  broader  point  whereof,  is  called  the  bafts  j  2nd  the 
lower  the  cone ,  apex ,  or  point  ;  which  is  turned  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  left  fide.  >  '  < 

Its  magnitude  is  indeterminate,  and  different  in  feveral  fub- 
jedts,  according  to  their  refpedtive  dimenfions. — ‘Its  ordinary 
length  is  about  fix  inches,  its  breadth  at  the  bafis  four  or  five; 
and  the  whole  circumference,  fourteen.  Its  place  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax,  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs ; 
and  it  is  faftned  to  the  mediaftinum  and  pericardium,  and 
fupported  by  the  great  blood-veffels,  to  which  alone  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  connected  ;  being,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  difengaged  from  any  other  impediments. — It  is  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  which,  about  the  bafis,  is  guarded 
with  fat ;  and  which  is  no  other  than  the  common  membrane 
of  the  mufcles.  See  Membrane. 

It  has  two  great  cavities  called  ventricles ,  fomewhat  unequal ; 
the  right  being  larger,  capable  of  containing  between  two 
and  three  ounces  of  blood.— They  are  divided  by  a  fleftiy 
partition,  confifting  of  the  fame  mufcular  fibres  with  the  pa- 
rietes  themfelves,  and  called  the  feptum  ;  the  figure  whereof 
is  concave  towards  the  left  ventricle,  and  convex  towards  the 
right.^-There  is  no  immediate  communication  between  the 
ventricles ;  but  for  the  blood  to  pafs  out  of  one  into  the  other, 
Vol.  L  N*  LXXV,  I 
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it  muft  fetch  a  round  through  the  lungs.  See  Septum,  &3V; 
The  parietes,  or  fides  of  thefe  ventricles,  are  of  a  thicknefs 
and  ftrength  very  unequal;  the  left  much  exceeding  the  right- 
becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is  to  force  the  blood  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  body ;  whereas  the  right  drives  it  through  the 

lungs  only,  and  is  therein  greatly  affifted  by  other  parts, _ 

The  right  ventricle,  in  effedt,  feems  only  intended  with  a  view 
to  the  lungs ;  whence,  in  fuch  animals  as  have  no  lungs,  we 
only  find  one  ventricle,  which  is  the  left.  See  Lungs. 

In  the  ventricles  are  little  mufcles,  called  columrus  carneeSy  or 
lacertuliy  derived  from  the  parietes,  and  connected,  by  tendi¬ 
nous  extremities,  to  the  valves  of  the  heart  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned.  See  Columnje. 

The  ventricles  are  capped  each  with  an  auricle,  or  little  muf- 
cle,  confifting,  like  the  ventricles  themfelves,  of  a  double 
order  of  flefhy  fibres.  See  Auricle. 

The  .veffels,  either  arifing  from,  or  terminating  in  the  hearty, 
and  its  auricles,  are  two  arteries,  viz.  the  aorta,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  two 
ventricles,  viz.  the  aorta  from  the  left,  and  the  pulmonary 
from  the  right :  and  two  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  au¬ 
ricles,  viz.  the  cava  vein  in  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary 
vein  in  the  left.  See  Aorta,  Cava,  Pulmonary, 
&c. 

At  the  refpedtive  orifices  of  thefe  veffels  are  placed  valves.  See 
Valve. 

Particularly,  at  the  orifice  of  the  arteries,  within  each  of 
them,  are  three  femi-lunar  valves,  or  membranes  of  a  femi- 
lunar  figure,  which  clofe  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  relapfe  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  at  the  time  of  its 
dilatation.— At  the  mouth  of  the  right  ventricle,  juft  at  its 
juncture  with  the  auricle,  are  three  others  called  tricufpidesy 
from  their  three  points  being  faftned  by  tendinous  fibres  to 
the  columnae  carnese  ;  fo  that  upon  the  contraction,  or  fy- 
ftole  of  the  hearty  they  clofe  the  orifice,  and  hinder  the 
blood  from  recurring  into  the  great  vein. — The  fame  office 
do  the  two  mitral  valves,  at  the  exit  of  the  left  ventricle 
flopping  the  return  of  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  vein.  See 
Semi-lunar,  Tricuspid,  and  Mitral^ 

The  fubftance  of  the  heart  is  entirely  fleftiy,  or  mufculous. 
—The  ancients,  indeed,  generally  took  it  for  a  parenchyma  ; 
but  Hippocrates  had  a  jufter  fentiment ;  and  after  him  Steno 
and  the  moderns,  have  evidently  found  it  to  confift  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  proper  mufculous  fibres,  varioufly  contorted 
or  wound  up,  and  ending  at  the  orifices  of  the  refpedtive 
ventricles,  where  they  form  their  tendons. 

In  differing  the  hearty  after  taking  off  the  proper  membrane, 
there  appear,  on  the  outer  furface  of  the  right  ventricles^ 
fome  flender  ftraight  fibres  tending  to  and  ending  in  the  bafis! 

—  Immediately  under  thefe  is  a  double  order  of  fpiral  fibres* 
the  exterior  whereof  afcend  obliquely  from  the  feptum  to  thd 
bafis,  and  form  a  fort  of  helix,  or  cochlea  ;  The  interior 
take  a  contrary  courfe  ;  winding  obliquely  from  the  right 
fide  towards  the  left,  fo  as  to  encompafs  both  ventricles,  and 
ending  in  the  bafis  on  the  left  fide,  form  likewife  an  helix 
of  an  inverfe  order. — Under  thefe  appear  the  fibres  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  and  firft,  a  fpiral  feries  running  to  the  left,  un¬ 
der  which,  as  in  the  other  ventricle,  lie  another  order  run¬ 
ning  the  contrary  way,  which  not  only  extend  to  the  out¬ 
ward  paries,  but  encompafling  the  whole  ventricle,  make  the 
feptum  more  immediately  appertain  to,  and  be  a  part  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Some  of  them,  inftead  of  terminating,  as 
the  reft  do,  in  the  tendons  of  the  hearty  run  inwards,  and 
form  the  columnae  carneae ;  while  others  reaching  down  to 
the  cone,  are  wound  about  it,  and  form  the  circle  called  the 
centre  of  the  heart.  See  Centre. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  other  mufcles ;  whence  the  part  now  generally  pafles  for 
a  real  mufcle ;  though  fome  think  the  inference  not  over 
juft,  inafmuch  as  the  aorta  has  the  fame  claim  to  be  reputed 
a  mufcle.  See  Muscle,  and  Aorta. 

Some  late  authors,  upon  confidering  the  ftrudture  arid  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fpiral  fibres,  chafe  rather  to  make  the  heart  a 
double  mufcle,  or  two  mufcles  tied  together. — In  effedt  the 
two  ventricles,  with  their  refpedtive  auricles,  are  found’  two 
diftindt  bodies,  two  veffels  or  cavities,  which  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  yet  remain  veffels  ;  the  feptum,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  belong  only  to  the  left,  being  now  found  to  con¬ 
fift  of  fibres  derived  from  them,  both.— To  fay  no  more  the 
two  ventricles,  according  to  M.  Winflow,  are  two  feveral 
mufcles  united  together,  not  only  by  the  feptum,  but  by 
feveral  plans  of  fibres  arifing  from  the  exterior  bafe  of  the 
hearty  and  meeting  at  the  apex,  which  entering  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  lines  the  parietes,  &c. 

The  heart  has  alfo  its  proper  blood-veffels,  viz.  two  arteries 
fpringing  from  the  entrance  of  the  aorta  ;  and  one  larger 
Vein,  with  one  or  two  leffer  ;  all  which,  from  their  encom¬ 
pafling  the  hearty  are  called  coronaries.  See  Coronary. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  come  from  a 
plexus  of  the  par  vagum,  called  by  Willis,  plexus  cardiacus . 
SeeNERYE,  and  Plexus. 
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ft  lias  alfo  JymphaeduCt?,  which  carry  the  lymph  from  the 
heart  to  the  thoracic  duCt.  See  Lymph^educt. 

The  ufe  of  the  heart  and  its  appendant  auricles,  is  to  circulate: 
the  blood  through  the  whole  body :  in  order  to  which,  they 
have  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and  dilatation. — By 
the  dilatation,  called  the  diajlole ,  their  cavity  is  opened,  and 
their  internal  dimenfions  inlarged  to  receive  the  refluent  blood 
from  the  veins  ;  and  by  their  contraction,  called  the  fyjiole , 
their  cavity  is  Ihrunk,  and  their  dimenfions  lefl’ened,  to  expel 
the  blood  again  into  the  arteries.  See  Systole, andDiASTOLE. 
It  muft  be  added,  that  thefe  alternate  motions  of  the  heart  and 
auricles,  are  oppofite  in  time  to  each  other ;  the  auricles  being 
dilated  whilft  the  heart  is  contracted  again  ;  and  contracted 
whilft  it  is  dilated,  to  drive  the.blood  into  it.  See  Auricle, 
By  means  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  blood  is  driven  through 
the  pulmonary  vein,  from  which  being  received  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  it  is  returned  to  the  left  ventricle ;  from  which 
by  the  aorta,  it  is  diftributed  all  over  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  thence  returned  to  the  right  ventricle  by  the  vena  cava  ; 
fo  making  an  entire  circulation  through  the  whole  body.  See 
Circulation. 

Schenchius  fpeaks  of  a  man  who  had  no  heart ;  but  Moli- 
netti  denies  it :  as  alfo  that  there  ever  were  two  hearts  found 
In  any  man,  though  the  cafe  be  common  in  divers  infeds, 
■Which  have  naturally  feveral  hearts ;  witnefs  filk- worms, 
which  have  a  chain  of  hearts  running  the  whole  length  of 
their  bodies.  But  we  have  inconteftable  inftances  of  two 
hearts ,  even  in  the  fame  man.—- There  have  been  hearts 
found  all  gnawed  and  devoured  with  worms  :  Muretus  open¬ 
ed  the  hearts  of  fome  banditti,  which  were  all  hairy,  or  at 
feaft  inverted  with  a  tomentum,  or  down. — And  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  we  have  accounts  of  perfons  in  whom 
the  heart  has  been  found  inverted,  or  turned  upfide  down  ; 
particularly  in  a  woman  hanged  fome  time  ago  in  Saxony, 
and  a  man  hanged  at  Paris.  Journ.  des  Scav. 

Timorous  animals  have  always  larger  hearts  than  courageous 
ones  ;  as  we  fee  in  deer,  hares,  affes,  &c. — There  is  a  bone 
found  in  the  bafis  of  the  hearts  of  certain  animals,  particular¬ 
ly  deer,  which  feems  to  be  no  other  than  the  tendons  of  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  indurated  and  oflified. 

Hiftorians  relate,  that  Pope  Urban  VIII.  being  opened  after 
his  death,  was  found  to  have  fuch  a  bone  in  his  heart.  The 
cafe  is  very  ufual  in  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  which  fprings 
from  the  heart.  See  Aorta,  and  Ossification. 

Many  amphibious  creatures,  as  the  frogs,  &c.  have  but  one 
ventricle  in  the  heart. — The  tortoife  is  faid  by  the  French 
aCademifts  to  have  three  ventricles :  M.  Bufliere  charges  this 
on  them  as  a  miftake  ;  and  maintains  it  has  but  one.  The 
point  is  fcarce  yet  afeertained.  Mem.  de  V Acad,  an ,  1703. 
and  Philofoph.  Tranfaff.  N°  328. 

Theory  of  the  motion  of  the  Heart. — The  principle  of  motion 
in  the  heart,  or  the  power  from  which  its  alternate  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  arifes,  has  been  greatly  controverted  among 
the  late  phyficians  and  anatomifts. 

The  expulfion  of  the  blood  out  of  the  ventricles,  argues  a 
very  confiderable  motion  in  the  part. — -The  motive  power, 
it  is  certain,  muft  furmount  the  refiftance  made  to  it  ;  and 
according  to  Borelli  s  computation,  the  refiftance  made  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  is  equal  to  180000 
pounds,  which  therefore  are  to  be  removed  by  the  heart  •  or 
elfe  the  circulation  muft  ceafe.  Now,  whence  comes  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  heart  to  have  fuch  a  power  ?  And  after  the  ex¬ 
pulfion,  what  other  power  is  it  that  furmounts  the  former,  and 
reftores  its  part  to  the  dilatation,  to  produce  a  reciprocal  aeftus? 
The  whole  affair  remained  in  the  utmoft  darknefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  till  Dr.  Lower’s  excellent  treatife  De  Corde ,  where 
the  mechanifm,  whereby  the  contraction,  or  fyftole,  is  effect¬ 
ed,  was  admirably  explained. — The  caufe  of  the  dilatation, 
or  diaftole,  which  Dr.  Lower  had  in  great  meafure  over¬ 
looked,  has  fince  been  happily  fupplied  by  Dr.  Drake. 

That  the  heart  is  a  mufcle,  furnifhed  and  inftruCted  for  mo¬ 
tion  like  other  mufcles,  is  abundantly  demonftrated  by  Dr. 
Lower  and  others  ;  and  as  it  is  a  folitary  mufcle,  without 
any  proper  antagonift,  and  not  direCtly  under  the  power  of 
the  will,  nor  exercifing  voluntary  motion,  it  approaches  near- 
eft  to  the  fphinCter  kind,  which  has  thefe  conditions  in  com¬ 
mon  with  it.  See  Sphincter. 

But  in  conftant,  and  regular  alternations  of  contraction  and 
dilatation,  the  heart  differs  exceedingly  from  all  the  other 
mufcles  of  the  body.  See  Muscle. 

This  alternation  has  given  the  learned  abundance  of  trouble, 
who  finding  nothing  peculiar  in  the  ftruCture,  which  fhould 
neceflarily  occafion  it ;  nor  any  antagonift,  whofe  re-aCtion 
mould  produce  it  ;  have  been  extremely  perplexed  to  find 
out  the  caufe. 

1  hat  contraction  is  the  proper  aCtion  and  ftate  of  all  mufcles, 
is  evident  both  from  reafon  and  experience.  For  if  any 
mufcle  be  freed  from  the  power  of  its  antagonift,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  contraCb,  and  is  not  by  any  aaion  of  the  will  or  fpi, 
r:ts  to  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  dilatation.-Thus,  if  the 
flexots  of  any  joint  be  divided  ;  the  extenfors  of  that  joint  be¬ 
ing  by  that  means  freed  from  the  contrary  aCtion  of  their 
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antagonifts,  the  j'oint  is  immediately  extended,  without  any 
confent  of  the  will,  and  in  that  ftate  remains  ;  and  fo  vice 
verfa ,  if  the  extenfors  be  divided. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  fnufcles  have  no  reftitu- 
fave  motion,  but  what  they  derive  from  the  aCtion  of  their 
antagonifts,  by  which  the)'  are  balanced. — Thus  the  fphinc- 
ters  of  the  anus,  vefica,  lAc.  having  no  proper  antagonifts, 
always  in  a  ftate  of  contraction,  and  fuffer  nothing  to 
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pafs  them,  but  what  is  forced  through  them  by  the  contrary 
aClion  of  fome  ftronger  mufcles,  which,  though  not  properly 
called  antagonifts,  yet  on  all  neceffary  occafions,  perform  the 
office  of  fuch.  See  An  Us,  Bladder,  &c. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  adequate  caufe  of  the  contraction  of 
the  heart ,  viz.  the  natural  vis  fnotrix  of  mufcular  fibres, 
whofe  proper  iiifus,  or  tendency,  is  to  contract  themfelves. 
See  Muscular,  and  Fibre. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  though  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  heart ,  aCted  by  the  nerves,  be  the  immediate  inftru- 
ment  of  its  conftriCtion,  or  fyftole,  as  is  fhewn  by  Dr. 
Lower,  yet  is  there  another  caufe  which  contributes  not  a 
little  thereto,  and  which  Dr.  Lower  overlooked,  viz.  the 
intercoftal  mufcles  and  diaphragm,  which  aid  and  facilitate 
this  contraction,  by  opening  a  paffage  for  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  which  denied,  would  be  an  invincible  obftacle. 
— Add,  that  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  fpreading  them¬ 
felves  throughout  all  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the  bron¬ 
chia  of  the  Jungs,  and  being  as  it  were  co-extended  there¬ 
with,  muft  fuffer  the  like  alteration  of  fuperficial  dimenfions, 
as  the  bronchia  do  in  the  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the 
coftae.  So  that  while  the  ribs  are  in  a  ftate  of  depreffion, 
whether  before  commerce  with  the  external  air,  or  after,  the 
annular  cartilages  of  the  bronchia  fhrink  one  into  another, 
and  by  that  means  their  dimenfions  are  exceedingly  con¬ 
tracted  :  in  conformity  to  which  condition  of  the  bronchia, 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  muft  likewife,  either  by 
means  of  their  mufcular  coats,  contraCt  themfelves  to  the 
fame  dimenfions,  or  lie  in  folds  or  corrugations ;  which  is  lefs 
probable.— On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ribs  are  elevated, 
and  the  diaphragm  bears  downwards,  the  air  rufhing  into  the 
lungs,  (hoots  out  the  cartilaginous  rings,  and  divaricates  the 
branches  of  the  trachea,  and  by  them  extends  the  feveral  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  and  thereby  length¬ 
ens  and  enlarges  their  cavities  :  and  this  their  alternate  aClion 
will  be  continued,  and  imparted  to  the  heart ;  from  which 
they  arife. 

Thus  is  a  paffage  opened  to  the  blood  from  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  heart ,  to  the  left,  through  the  lungs,  to  which  it 
could  not  otherwife  pafs;  and  the  oppofition  which  the 
blood,  contained  in  that  ventricle,  muft  otherwife  neceffarily 
have  made  to  its  conftriaion,  is  taken  off ;  and  the  fyftole 
thereby  facilitated.  See  Systole. 

For  the  diaftole,  or  dilatation  of  the  hearty  Dr.  Lower  con¬ 
tents  himfelf  to  afenbe  it  to  a  motion  ©f  reftitution  of  the 
over-ftrained  fibres.— His  words  are,  ‘  Since  all  its  motion 
t  confifts  in  its  contraction  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are 
£  made  for  conftriaion  only  ;  it  is  evident,  all  the  motion  of 
t  the  heart,  is  in  its  fyftole :  but,  as  the  fibres  are  ftretched  be - 
t  y°nd  their  tone  in  every  conftriaion  ;  for  this  reafon,  after 
t  tbat  nifus  1S  over,  the  heart  relaxes  again  by  a  natural  mo- 
\  tion  of  reftitution,  and  is  diftended  by  the  influx  of  new 
‘  blood  from  the  veins.  The  diaftole,  then,  is  not  effeaed 
c  b7  any  further  aaion  of  the  heart,  befide  a  remiflion  of  its 
former  tenfion,  and  the  influx  of  the  blood. 

Now,  ft  contraaion  be  the  foie  aaion  of  thofe  fibres,  as  it 
cer  am.  y  is,  and  as  the  author  here  confeftes  ;  how  can  their 
diftention,  vulgarly  though  improperly,  called  their  relaxation, 
be  a  motion  of  reftitution  ?  for,  from  the  nature  of  thofe  fi¬ 
bres,  and  their  difpofition  ;  the  ftruaure  of  the  heart  mani- 
reltly  appears  conical,  and  its  dilatation  a  ftate  of  violence.  So 
that  the  conftriaion  is  the  true  motion  of  reftitution,  and  the 
only  ftate  to  which  it  will  Ipontaneoufly  return  when  the 
force  is  taken  off ;  and  thus  we  are  left  ftill  to  fee k  for  the 
true  caufe  of  the  diaftole,  which  appears  the  moft  difficult 
phaenomenon  relating  to  the  heart. 

Mr.  Cowper,  in  his  introduaion  to  his  anatomy,  improves 
on  the  fhare  Dr.  Lower  hints  the  blood  to  have  in  that  aaion 
and  makes  it  the  main  inftrument  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Drake ;  who,  however, 
differs  from  him  as  to  the  manner,  and  reafons  of  its  being  fo. 

The  heart  of  an  animal,  fays  Mr.  Cowper ;  bears  a  great 
‘  anal°gy  t0  the  pendulums  of  thofe  artificial  automata, 
clocks  and  watches  ;  while  its  motion  is  performed  like 
that  of  other  mufcles,  the  blood  doing  the  office  of  a  pon- 
‘  dus.’— If  he  means  that  the  blood,  in  its  reflux,  by  gra¬ 
vitating  on  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  dilates  and  expands 
them  ;  aCting  therein  as  a  counterpoize  to  its  contraction  as 
a  mufcle  ;  it  is  pity  he  had  not  given  an  explication  at  large 
of  fo  abftrufe  and  important  a  phaenomenon  :  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  blood  not  feeming  a  caufe  adequate  to  the  effeCt 
it  is  here  fuppofed  to  produce.— For  if  the  blood  a Ct  only  as 
a  weight,  by  meer  gravitation  ;  fo  much  of  it  only  as  de¬ 
fends  from  above  the  heart ,  can  be  employed  in  that  aClion ; 

which. 
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Which,  at  the  largcft  computation,  does  not  amount  to  above 
ve  pound  weight,  and  muft  be  able,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation  of  Borellus,  to  overcome  a  refiftance  of  135,000  pound, 
atevcr,  therefore,  the  force  that  dilates  the  heart ,  and  is 
e  caufe  of  the  diaftole,  be,  it  muff  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
heart,  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  diaphragm  ;  to  all  which  it 
acts  as  an  antagonift. 

Such  a  power  is  hard,  perhaps  impoffible  to  be  found  in  the 
machine  of  an  animal  body  ;  and  yet  without  fome  fuch  an¬ 
tagonift,  it  is  as  impoffible  the  circulation  of  the  blood  fhould 
e  maintained.—  All  the  engines  yet  difcovered  within  the 
body,  confpire  towards  the  conftriaion  of  the  heart ,  which 
is  the  ftate  of  quiefcence,  to  which  it  naturally  tends ;  yet 

f  ternately  in  a  ftate  of  violence,  or  dilatation  : 
and  on  this  alternation  does  all  animal  life  depend 

Some  external  caufe,  therefore,  muff  be  found  to  produce  this 
phenomenon  ;  which  caufe  muft  be  either  in  fome  quality  of 
the  air  or  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  becaufe  we  have 
cl“  ?nd  ^mediate  commerce  with  any  other  media. 

-ellriCT  °bferving  thls’  and  that,  deprived  by  whatfo- 
ver  means  of  communication  with  the  external  air,  we  be- 

foimfinn^ ant  y  ^Xtm<a  5  haVe  imaSIned;  that  in  the  aft  of  in- 
A  •  *  ,Ce^tain  Purer  parts  of  the  air  were  mixed  with  the 
Wood  in  the  lungs  and  conveyed  along  with  it  to  the  heart , 
where  they  nounfhed  a  fort  of  vital  flame,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  this  reciprocal  aeftus  of  the  heart.  See  Fl  a  m  e . 
Others,  rejecting  an  aftual  flame,  have  fancied  that  thefe  fine 
parts  of  air,  mixing  with  the  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  produced  an  effervefcence  which  dilated  it.  See  Ef¬ 
fervescence. 

But  thefe  notions  have  been  long  exploded,  upon  ample  con - 

1  non  j  and  it  is  a  point  yet  undetermined,  whether  any  air 
does  mix  with  the  blood  at  all  in  the  lungs,  or  not.  See 
Lungs,  Air,  &c. 

But  fuppofing  fome  air  do  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  pulmo- 
nary  vein,  it  can  no  other  way  dilate  the  heart,  than  by  an 
eireivefcence  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  would  not  dilate  the 
right.  But  even  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  autopfy,  and 
abundantly  confuted  by  divers  authors.  See  Respir  ation. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  grofs  body  of  the  atmofphere  appears 
to  be  the  true  antagonift  to  all  the  mufcles  ferving  for  ordi- 
mary  infpiration,  and  the  conftriCtion  of  the  heart  which  is 
confirmed  not  only  from  its  fufficient  power,  but  the  hecef- 
fity  of  its  action  upon  animal  bodies.  See  Atmosphere. 

The  heart,  we  have  obferved,  is  a  folitary  mufcle,  of  very 
great  ftrength  ;  and  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  diaphragm 
which  likewife  have  no  antagonifts,  are  a  vaft  additional 
force,  which  muft  be  balanced  by  the  contrary  action  of 
fome  equivalent  power,  or  other.  For  though  the  adion  of 
the  intercoftal  mufcles  be  voluntary,  it  does  not  exempt 
them  from  the  condition  of  all  other  mufcles  ferving  for  vo¬ 
luntary  motion,  which  would  be  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  con¬ 
traction,  notwithftanding  any  influence  of  the  will,  were  it 
not  for  the  libration  of  antagonift  mufcles.  This  libration, 
between  other  mufcles,  is  anfwered  by  the  weight  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  atmofphere,  which  preffes  upon  the  thorax,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  And  as  in  all  other  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions,  the  influence  of  the  will  only  gives  a  prevalence  to  one 
of  two  powers  before  equilibrated  j  fo  here  it  ferves  to  ena¬ 
ble  tbofe  mufcles  to  lift  a  weight  too  ponderous  for  their 
ftrength  not  fo  aflifted  :  fo  that  as  foon  as  that  afliftance  is 
Withdrawn,  the  ribs  are  again  depreffed  by  the  mere  gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  atmofphere,  which  would  otherwife  remain  elevat¬ 
ed,  through  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  mufcles  to  contra&ion. 

—  This  is  evidently  proved  from  the  torricellian  experiment, 
and  thofe  made  upon  animals  in  vacuo  ;  where,  as  foon  as  the 
air  is  withdrawn,  and  the  preffure  thereby  taken  off,  the  in¬ 
tercoftal  mufcles  and  diaphragm  are  contracted,  and  the  ribs 
elevated  in  an  inftant,  and  cannot  by  any  power  of  the  will 
be  made  to  fubfide,  till  the  air  is  again  let  in  to  bear  them  for¬ 
cibly  down.  See  Vacuum. 

As  in  the  elevatioh  of  the  ribs,  the  blood,  by  the  paffage 
Opened  for  it,  is  in  a  manner  folicited  into  the  lungs  fo  in 
their  depreffion,  by  the  fubfidence  of  the  lungs,  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  blood-veffels  confequent  thereof,  the  blood  is  for¬ 
cibly  driven  through  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  htart.  And  this,  together  with  the  general  compref- 
fion  of  the  body  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  which  fur- 
rounds  and  preffes  on  its  whole  furface,  is  that  power  which 
caufes  the  blood  to  mount  in  the  veins,  after  the  force  impref- 
fed  upon  it  by  the  heart  is  broken  and  fpent,  and  which  fuf- 
fices  to  force  the  heart  from  its  natural  ftate  to  dilatation. 

Upon  computing  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  equal  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  it  appears  a  power  fufficient  for  the  effedts 
here  aferibed  t6  it :  and  confidering  that  the  bodies  of  animals 
are  compreffible  machines,  it  appears  that  it  muft  of  neceffity 
affeCl  them  in  the  manner  here  laid  down.-—  And  yet,  though 
our  bodies  be  entirely  compofed  of  tubuli,  or  veflels  filled 
with  fluids,  this  preflure,  how  great  foever,  being  equal,  eve¬ 
ry  way,  could  not  affcCl  them,  were  it  not  that  the  luperfi- 
cial  dimenfions  are  equally  variable  :  becaufe,  being  com- 
preffed  on  all  parts  with  the  fame  degree  of  force,  the  con- 
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tained  fluids  could  not  any  where  begin  to  recede,  and  make 
way  for  the  reft  to  follow,  but  would  remain  as  fixed  and 
immoveable,  as  if  thev  were  a&ually  folid.  See  Fluid.’— 
But,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  rpom  is  made  for  the 
fluids  to  move  ;  and  by  the  coarClation  of  it,  frefh  motion 
is  impreft  ;  which  is  the  great  fpring  whereby  the  circulation 
is  fet  and  kept  going. 

This  reciprocal  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  fuperficial 
dimenfions  of  the  body,  feCms  fo  neceffary  to  animal  life,  that: 
there  is  not  any  animal  fo  imperfect  as  to  want  it,  at  leaft: 
none  to  which  our  anatomical  enquiries  have  yet  reached.— 
r  or  though  moft  kinds  of  fifh,  and  infeCts,  want  both  move- 
able  ribs  and  lungs,  and  confequently  have  no  dilatable  tho- 
rax  ;  yet  that  defedt  is  fupplied  by  an  analogous  mechanifm, 
anfwenng  Sufficiently  the  neceffities  of  their  life.—  Thus, 
lhes,  which  have  no  lungs,  have  gills  to  do  the  office  of 
ungs,  receiving  and  expelling  alternately  the  water,  whereby 
the  blood-veffels  fuffer  the  fame  alteration  of  dimenfions,  as 
m  the  lungs  of  more  perfect  animals.  See  Gills. 

Add,  that  the  lungs,  or  air-veffels  of  infedts,  are  much  more 
different  from  thofe  of  perfedt  animals,  thah  thofe  of  fifties 
are  ’  ai*d  yet  in  their  adtion  and  ufe,  agree  perfectly  with 
both  ;  that  is,  removing  and  expelling  the  air,  and  varying 
the  dimenfions  and  capacities  of  the  blood-veffels.  Having  no 
thorax,  or  feparate  cavity  for  the  heart  and  air-veffels,  the 
latter  are  diftributed  through  the  whole  trunk  ;  by  which 
they  communicate  with  the  external  air  through  feveral  /pi¬ 
racies  or  vent-holes,  to  which  are  fitted  fo  many  little  tra¬ 
cheae  or  wind -pipes,  which  thence  fend  their  branches  to  all 
the  mufcles  and  vifeera,  and  feem  to  accompany  the  blood- 
veffels  all  over  the  body,  as  they  do  in  the  lungs  of  perfedt: 
animals,  by  this  difpofition,  in  every  infpiration,  the  whole 
body  is  inflated,  and  in  every  expiration  compreffed  ;  and 
confequently  the  blood-veffels  muft  fuffer  a  viciffitude  of  ex- 
tention  and  contraction,  and  a  greater  motion  be  thereby  im- 
preffed  on  the  contained  fluids,  than  the  heart,  which  in. 
thefe  creatures  does  not  appear  to  be  mufcular,  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving.  —  The  only  animal  exempted  from  this 
neceffary  condition  of  receiving  and  expelling  alternately  fome 
fluid  in  and  out  of  the  bodjr,  is  a  foetus  :  but  this,  while,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  womb,  feems  to  have  little  more  than  a  vege¬ 
tative  life  ;  and  ought  fcarce  to  be  reckoned  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals :  and  were  it  not  for  that  fmall  (hare  of  muf¬ 
cular  motion  which  it  exercifes  in  the  womb,  it  might,  with¬ 
out  abfurdity,  be  accounted  a  graft  upon,  or  branch  ’of  the 
mother.  See  Foetus,  Embrio,  &c. 

One  difficulty  we  muft  not  here  conceal,  which  will  lie 
againft  the  whole  dodtrine,  viz.  that  the  hearts  of  feveral 
animals  have  been  found  to  beat  regularly  and  ftrongly  event 
in  vacuo  j  not  lefs  fo  than  in  the  air.  Witnefs  the  hearts  of 
frogs,  tried  by  Mr.  Boyle.  Philofoph.  Tranfaft.  NQ  62. 

Ejimate  of  the  force  of  the  Heart.— The  quantity  of  the  force 
of"  the  heart  has  been  varioufly  eftimated,  and  on  various  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  by  various  authors,  particularly,  Borelli,  Morland 
Keill,  Jurin,  &c.  9 

The  force  of  the  heart  may  be  defined  by  the  motion  where¬ 
with  the  heart  contradts  ;  or  by  the  motion  of  a  weight 
which  being  oppofed  to  the  blood  at  its  exit  out  of  the  heart 
will  juft  balance  and  flop  the  fame.—  This  we  have  no  way 
of  coming  at  a  priori  ;  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the  part 
and  the  nature  and  power  of  the  contracting  caufe,  being  but: 
imperfeCtly  known  :  fo  that  the  only  means  remaining,  is  to 
eftimate  it  by  the  effeCts. 

All  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  confifts  in  the  contraction  of  its 
ventricles  :  the  ventricles  con  trading,  ftrike  or  prefs  upon 
the  blood,  and  communicating  part  of  their  motion  thereto 
drive  it  out  with  vehemence  where  the  paffage  is  open  —  The 
blood  thus  protruded  into  the  aorta,  and  pulmonary  arterv 
preffes  every  way  ;  partly  againft  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
which  by  the  la  ft  diaftole  had  been  left  in  a  collapfed  flaccid 
ftate  ;  and  partly  againft  the  anterior  blood  moving ’on  too 
(lowly  before  it.  By  fuch  means  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are 
gradually  diftended,  and  the  antecedent  blood  has  its  motions 
accelerated.— By  the  way  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  more 
flaccid  the  arteries  are,  the  lefs  refiftance  will  they  make  to  a 
dilatation  ;  and  the  more  they  are  dilated,  the  more  ftrongly 
will  they  refift  a  further  diftradhon  j  fo  that  the  force  of  tb~ 
blood,  at  its  egrefs  out  of  the  heart,  is  at  firft  fpent  in  dif 
tending  the  arteries  more  than  protruding  the  antecedent 
blood  ;  but  afterwards  more  in  protruding  the  blood,  than  in 
diftending  the  arteries.  * 

Borc-ll,,  we  have  already  obferved,  in  his  Oeem.  Animal  mates 
the  obflacles  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries 
equivalent  to  180,000  pound  ;  and  the  force  of  the  hear, 
rtfelf  only  equal  to  3,000  pound,  which  is  onlv  d  ,,F  ,1 Z 
oppofition  it  has  to  overcome.  Then,  deduaV «  Ooo 
pound  for  the  advent, nous  help  of  the  mufcular  cfaftfc  coat 
of  the  arteries  ,  he  leaves  the  heart  with  a  force  of  a  000 
pound  to  overcome  a  refiftance  of  1  35,000  pound;  that  is 

w,th  ,  to  remove  45  ;  which  he  fuppofes  it  enabled  to  do  bf 
virtue  of  percuffion.  y 

But  had  he  proceeded  in  his  calculation  to  the  veins,  which  he 

allows 
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allows  to  contain  quadruple  the  quantity  of  blood  found  in 
the  arteries,  and  to  which  this  energy  of  percuffion  either  does 
not  reach  at  all,  or  very  languidly  ;  he  would  readily  have 
feen  the  fyftem  of  percuffion  to  be  mfufficient. 
feut  his  calculus  itfelf  is  alfo  found  to  be  faulty  ;  the  force 
aferibed  by  him  to  the  heart  being  immenfely  too  great.— 
Dr.  Jurin  fhews,  that  had  he  not  made  a  miftake  in  the  com¬ 
putation,  the  refiftance  which  the  heart  has  to  overcome, 
muft  have  come  out,  oh  his  own  principles,  much  greater  ; 
and  inftead  of  135,000  pound,  would  have  been  1,076,000 
pound,  which  tranfeends  all  probability. 

The  great  faults  in  his  folution,  confift,  according  to  Dr.  Ju¬ 
rin,  in  his  eftimating  the  motive  force  of  the  heart  by  a  pon- 
dus  at  reft  ;  in  fuppofing  the  whole  weight  fuftained  by  a 
mufcle,  in  one  of  his  experiments,  to  be  fuftained  wholly  by 
the  contracting  force  thereof ;  in  afluming  mufcles,  equally 
heavy,  to  be  of  equal  force  :  in  fuppofing  the  utmoft  force  of 
the  heart  exerted  at  every  fyftole,  &c. 

Dr.  Kleill,  in  his  EJfays  of  the  Anim.  ”Oecon.  firft  ventured  to 
fet  afide  Borelli’s  calculus  ;  and  fubftituted  another,  almoft 
infinitely  fmaller  in  its  ftead.  His  method  of  eftimating  the 
force  of  the  heart ,  is  as  follows  :  — Having  the  velocity  where- 
<with  a  fluid  flows  out  at  an  orifice,  without  meeting  any  re- 
fiftance  from  an  interior  fluid  ;  the  force  which  produces 
A  that  motion  is  thus  determined.  Let  the  Line  A  B  be  the 
height  from  which  a  Falling  body  will  acquire  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  wherewith  the  fluid  flows  out  at  the  ori- 
■  fice  ;  then  is  the  force  which  produces  the  motion  of  this 
fluid,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  fluid, 
B  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  orifice,  and  weight  equal  to 
2  AB.  Corol.  2.  Prop.  36.  Lib.  II.  Newton.  Princip. 
Now,  the  blood  flowing  out  of  the  hearty  is  refilled  in  its 
motion  by  the  anterior  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
therefore  cannot  flow  with  all  the  velocity  the  force  of  the 
heart  will  give  it ;  part  of  that  force  being  fpent  in  over¬ 
coming  the  refiftance  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  If  therefore  we 
knew  how  much  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  diminifhed  by  this 
refiftance,  or  what  proportion  the  velocity  of  the  blood  refilled, 
has  to  the  blood  driven  out,  and  not  refilled  ;  having  already  de¬ 
termined  the  velocity  of  the  blood  as  it  is  refilled,  we  might  ea- 
fily  recollect  the  velocity  by  which  the  blood  would  flow  were  it 
not  refilled  ;  and  from  thence  the  abfolute  force  of  the  heart. 
To  find  this,  the  author  made  the  following  experiment. — 
Having  uncovered  the  iliac  artery  and  vein  in  the  thigh  of  a 
dog,  near  his  body  ;  and  paffed  convenient  ligatures  under 
them  ;  he  opened  the  whole  diameter  of  the  veffels,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  blood  which  run  from  it  in  the  fpace  of  ten  fe- 
conds :  The  fame  was  afterwards  done  by  the  artery,  for  the 
fame  fpace  of  time ;  and  both  the  quantities  of  the  blood  were 
exactly  weighed.  The  Experiment  was  repeated  for  the  great¬ 
er  fecurity  ;  till,  the  quantity  of  blood  from  the  artery,  was 
found  at  a  medium,  to  that  from  the  vein  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time,  nearly  as  7  t  to  3. 

Now,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  iliac  artery,  fo  near 
the  aorta,  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  the  aorta  it¬ 
felf  ;  and  confequently  the  velocity  with  which  it  flows  out  of 
the  iliac  artery  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  with  which  it  would 
flow  out  of  the  heart  unrefifted  :  or,  the  blood  runs  through 
a  wound  in  the  iliac  artery,  with  all  the  velocity  it  received 
from  the  heart.  Now  all  the  blood  which  runs  along  the  iliac 
artery,  returns  again  by  the  iliac  vein  ;  and  confequently,  the 
quantities  of  blood  which  pafs  through  both  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time,  are  equal.  The  quantity  of  blood,  therefore,  which 
runs  out  of  the  iliac  vein  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  which  ran 
through  the  iliac  artery  before  it  was  cut,  in  that  fpace  of 
time.  Having  therefore,  the  quantity  which  runs  through 
the  iliac  artery  when  it  is  cut,  and  when  it  is  not  cut,  we 
have  their  velocities  ;  for  the  velocity  of  a  fluid,  running 
through  the  fame  canal,  in  equal  fpaces  of  time,  is  direCtly  as 
their  quantities :  but  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  when  the  ar¬ 
tery  is  cut,  it  equal  to  that  it  receives  by  the  full  force  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  velocity  when  it  is  not  cut,  is  that  velocity 
with  which  the  blood  moves  through  the  aorta,  refilled  by  the 
anterior  blood  ;  and  therefore  thefe  two  velocities  are  to  one 
another,  as  7  i  to  3. 

If  now  the  heart  throw  out  two  ounces  of  blood  every  fyftole, 
which  is  a  probable  afiumption,  then  the  blood  moves  through 
the  aorta  at  the  rate  of  156  feet  in  a  minute  ;  and  therefore 
the  abfolute  velocity  wherewith  the  blood  would  be  forced  in¬ 
to  the  aorta,  did  it  find  no  refiftance,  is  fuch  as  would  make  it 
move  3go  feet  in  a  minute,  or  6  \  feet  in  a  fecond. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire,  what  is  the  heighth  from  which 
a  falling  body  will  acquire  this  given  velocity  ?  for  this  heighth 
doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  cylinder  whofe  bafe  is  equal 
to  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  and  weight  equal  to  the  abfolute 
force  of  the  heart. 

It  is  known  by  experiment,  that  the  force  of  gravity  will  make 
a  body  move  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  is  the  velocity  it  ac¬ 
quires  in  falling  through  15  feet  ;  and  therefore,  this  velocity 
is  to  the  velocity  of  the  blood  flowing  without  refiftance  into 
the  aorta,  as  30  to  6.5  :  But  becaufe  the  heighths  from 
which  bodies  acquire  given  velocities,  are  as  the  fquares  of 


the  velocities,  that  is,  as  900  to  42.25  ;  therefore  as  goo  to 
42.25,  fo  is  15  to  0.74.  This  heighth  doubled,  gives  1.48, 
or  in  inches  17.76  ;  which  is  the  heigth  of  a  cylinder  of 
blood,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  aorta,  which  we  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  equal  to  0.4187  ;  and  therefore  the  folid  content 
is  7.436112,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  the  abfolute 
force  of  the  heart. 

This  weight  is  five  ounces,  whence  the  force  of  the  heart  is 
found  equal  to  the  weight  of  five  ounces. 

The  fame  author,  by  another  method  of  calculating  from 
the  laws  of  projectiles,  finds  the  force  of  the  heart  almoft 
equal  to  eight  ounces,  which  though  fomewhat  more  than  wast 
before  determined,  yet  the  difference  is  of  fmall  moment  in 
refpeCl  of  Borelli’s  account ;  the  great  failing  in  whofe  cal¬ 
culation  Dr.  Keill  takes  to  arife  from  his  not  diftinguifhing  be¬ 
tween  the  blood  at  reft,  and  already  in  motion.-—  The  force 
of  the  heart ,  it  is  certain,  is  not  employed  in  giving  motions 
to  any  quantity  of  blood  at  reft,  but  only  to  continue  it  in 
motion  ;  how  that  motion  firft  arofe,  feems  out  of  human 
capacity  to  determine.  It  is  demonftrable,  that  if  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  the  blood  always  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  heart  it  does  now,  the  blood  never  could  at  firft: 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  heart.  If  the  blood  conftantly  mov¬ 
ed  forwards,  with  the  motion  firft  communicated  to  it,  and 
did  the  coats  of  the  veffels  make  no  refiftance  ;  the  pofterior 
blood  would  not  be  retarded  by  the  anterior,  and  the  force  of 
the  blood  would  equal  the  entire  force  of  the  mover.  But 
becaufe  of  the  refiftance  made  by  the  coats  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  and  the  force  which  is  fpent  in  diftending  them,  the 
blood  is  continually  retarded  in  its  motion  as  it  circulates,  and 
would  in  a  Ihort  time  flop,  were  not  the  motion  loft  made 
up  again  by  a  frefh  impulfe  from  the  heart ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  the  heart  muft  be  equal  to  the  refiftances  the 
blood  meets  with  in  its  motion  :  If  it  were  more,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  blood  would  be  continually  increafing  ;  if  Iefs,  it 
would  continually  decreafe  ;  and  at  laft  ftop  :  And  hence  it 
is  evident,  that  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  once  Hop¬ 
ped,  all  the  force  of  the  heart  could  never  fet  it  moving 
again. 

Thus  much  for  Dr.  Keill’s  fyftem  :  — -  Dr.  Jurin  charges  even 
this  with  its  defeats  ;  and  particularly  in  that  it  fuppofes  the 
weight,  whereby  the  motion  of  water  running  out  at  a  veffel 
may  be  generated,  to  be  what  generates  that  motion  :  which 
this  laft  author  takes  for  a  mifapprehenfion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
corollary  $  urging,  that  the  water  falling  by  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity,  acquires  its  motion  of  itfelf  j  and  that  the  weight  fal¬ 
ling  the  fame  time,  only  receives  a  motion  equal  to  that  of 
the  water  out  of  the  veffel.*—  There  are  fome  other  points 
which  he  objects  againft,  and  of  which  the  learned  author  has 
an  exprefs  vindication  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfafiions  ;  to 
which  his  antagonift  has  fince  replied  ;  but  the  author  dying 
in  the  mean  time,  prevented  any  rejoinder. 

Dr.  Jurin,  however,  proceeds  to  give  another  computation, 
on  more  unexceptionable  principles  ;  though  his  adverfary  has 
found  occafion  therein  for  recrimination. 

He  confiders  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  impelling  the 
blood,  as  a  given  body  impelling  another  at  reft,  with  a  given 
velocity  ;  and  after  communicating  part  of  its  motion  there¬ 
to,  proceeding  with  the  fame  common  velocity.  On  which 
principle,  the  force  of  the  heart  will  either  be  equal  to  the 
fa&um  of  the  weight  of  the  ventricle,  and  its  initial  velocity 
ere  it  impels  the  blood  ;  or  to  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  blood  flowing  out  of  the  fame,  and  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries  and  the  an¬ 
tecedent  blood. 

Now  it  is  demonftrable,  i°  That  the  motion  whereby  a 
hollow  machine,  unequally  contra&ile,  does  aCt  in  contraction, 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fa&ums  of  the  feveral  particles  of 
the  machine  multiplied  into  their  refpeCtive  velocities.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  equal  to  the 
faCtum  of  its  weight  into  fome  mean  velocity  between  the 
particles  moved  fwifteft,  and  thofe  moved  Jloweft. — •  2°  That 
if  the  water  be  expreffed  out  of  the  orifice  of  fuch  a  machine, 
the  motion  of  the  water  burfting  out  of  the  fame,  will  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  faCla  of  any  tranfverfe  feCtions  of  all 
the  threads  of  water,  feverally  multiplied  into  their  refpe&ive 
lengths  and  velocities  :  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  motion 
of  the  water  is  equal  to  the  faCtum  of  the  water  iffuing  out 
at  the  orifice  into  fome  mean  length  between  that  of  the 
longeft  thread  and  the  fhorteft.  Hence,  alfo,  if  there  be  fe¬ 
veral  fuch  machines  full  of  water,  and  contracted  alike,  whe¬ 
ther  equally  or  unequally,  the  motion  of  the  water,  burfting 
out  at  the  orifice  of  one  of  them,  will  be  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  quadruple  ratio  of  any  homologous  diameter 
of  the  machine,  and  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  time  wherein 
the  contraction  is  effected. 

From  thefe  data  is  drawn  a  folution  of  the  problem,  To  find 
the  force  of  the  heart  ?— For,  calling  the  weight  of  the  left 
ventricle,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  fame,  p  j  the 
inner  furface  of  the  ventricle,  S  ;  the  mean  length  of  the  fi¬ 
laments,  or  threads  of  blood  expelled  from  the  fame,  /  j  a 
feCtion  of  the  aorta,  s  j  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in 
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the  left  ventricle,  q ;  the  time  Wherein  the  blood  wbuld  be 
thrown  out  of  the  heart ,  wore  the  refinance  of  the  arteries 
and  antecedent  blood  removed*  t ;  the  variable  velocity,  where¬ 
with  the  blood  would  flow  through  the  aorta,  if  the  refiftance 
were  taken  away,  v ;  the  variable  length  of  the  aorta,  palled 
over  by  the  blood,  at  ;  and  the  time  wherein  the  length  is 
run,  z. — The  mean  variable  velocity  of  the  blood  Contiguous 
to  the  ventricle,  or  the  mean  velocity  of  the  ventricle  itfelf, 


will  be  —  --  ;  the  motion  of  the  ventricle,  —  p  x  ~  ;  the 

motion  of  the  blood  ifluing  out,  =  s  v  X  7  +  *  \  and  their 
ium,  or  the  force  of  the  ventricle,  ==  s  v  X  ~  -f ~l-\-x.  But 
x  . 

v  —  —  5  whence,  by  the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions  the 
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force  of  the  ventricle  is  found  £rr  —  But  firice 

«  o  2 

z  =  t ;  s  X  —  q.  And  hence,  the  force  of  the  ventricle  = 

n  p  q  j 

tXsHs ’  After  the  like  manner,  the  force  of  the  right 
ventricle  (noting  the  fame  things  by  Greek  letters,  which  in 

the  left  are  denoted  by  Italic  ones,  is  found,  —  £  +  —  .  1— ffx. 

/  2~r’zj- 

So  that  the  whole  force  of  the  heart ,  is  =  -x^4-  —  +  — 

t  <$  1  S  zS 
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If  now  we  fuppofe  p  —  8  ounces,  and  t  to  4  ounces,  avoird. 
S  =  ro  fquare  inches,  and  2  =  to  as  much ;  /=  2,  and  A  = 
I  i  inches  \  q  —  2  ounces  avoird.  s  =  0,4185  fquare  inches, 
c  —  0,583  ;  and  t  —  o.  :  The  forces  of  the  ventricles 
will  be  equal  to  the  weights  under-written,  viz.  lib.  oz. 
Of  the  left  ventricle  —  —  9  —  i 

Of  the  right  ventricle  — •  —  6  —  3 

Force  of  the  whole  heart  —  —  15  —  4 

Which  weights  have  a  velocity,  wherewith  they  would  move 
an  inch  each  fecond  of  a  minute. 

Coroll.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  when  the  pulfe  is  quicker 
than  ordinary,  either  the  refiftance  is  lefs  than  ordinary,  or 
the  force  of  the  heart  is  increafed,  or  a  lefs  quantity  of  blood 
than  ufual  is  expelled  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart ;  and 
vice  verfa. — As  alfo,  that  if  the  refiftance  be  either  increafed 
or  diminilhed,  either  the  pulfe,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ex¬ 
pelled  at  each  contraction,  will  be  either  increafed  or  dimi- 
niftied  refpeCtively. — And  that  if  the  force  of  the  heart  be  in¬ 
creafed  or  diminilhed,  either  the  pulfe  muft  be  accelerated,  or 
the  refiftance  diminilhed.  See  Pulse. 

On  thefe  principles.  Dr.  Jurin  proceeds  to  demonftrate  the 
three  following  theorems. 

1°.  That  the  whole  motion  of  refiftance  made  to  the  blood 
ifluing  out  of  the  heart  in  the  fyftole,  or  the  whole  motion 
communicated  to  the  antecedent  blood  and  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  is  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  the  heart ,  quant 
proxime. 

2q.  That  the  motion  communicated  to  the  antecedent  blood 
in  a  fyftole,  is  to  the  motion  communicated  to  the  coats  of 
the  arteries,  as  the  time  of  the  fyftole  is  to  the  time  of  the 
diaftole.  Whence  if,  with  Dr.  Keill,  we  fuppofe  the  fyftole 
performed  in  one  third  of  the  interval  between  two  pulfes, 
the  motion  communicated  to  the  antecedent  blood  will  be  one 
third  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  heart ;  and  that  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  arteries,  two  thirds. 

30.  In  different  animals,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  quadruple  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  any 
homologous  velfel,  and  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  time  wherein 
the  heart  is  contracted  ;  or  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  either  of  the  heart ,  or  the  whole  animal,  the 
fubtriplicate  ratio  of  the  fame  weight,  and  the  reciprocal  ratio 
of  the  time. 

Heart-burn,  a  difeafe,  among  phyficians  ufually  called  car- 
dialgia.  See  Cardialgia. 

The  teftaceous  powders,  as  oyfter-lhells,  crabs  eyes,  chalk, 
&c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the  heart-burn.  See  Tes¬ 
taceous. 

Heart  of  a  tree.,  the  middle  part  thereof,  taken  longitudinally, 
is  called  fo.  See  Tree,  and  Timber. 

Heart,  in  the  manage.— A  horfe  that  works  in  the  manage 
with  conftraint  and  irrefolution,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
confent  to  it,  is  faid  to  be  a  horfe  of  two  hearts. 

HEARTH,  Focus.  See  the  articles  Fire,  Chimney,  &V. 

Hearth-money.  See  the  article  Chimney-Money. 

Hearth-Stones.  See  the  article  Fire-Stone. 

HEAT,  Color ,  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  ;  op- 
pofed  to  cold.  See  Quality,  and  Cold. 

Heat  may  be  defined  a  phyflcal  being,  whofe  prefence  is  known, 
and  its  degree  meafured  by  the  expanflon  of  the  air,  or  fpirit, 
in  the  thermometer.  See  Thermometer: 

Heat  is  properly  a  fenfation,  excited  in  us  by  the  adion  of 
fire  :  or  it  is  the  effect  Of  fire  on  our  organs  of  feeling.  See 
Sensation,  and  Fire. 

Flence  it  follows,  that  what  v/e  call  heat ,  is  a  particular  idea, 
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or  modification  of  our  own  mind  ;  and  not  anv  thing  exiftirig 
in  that  form  in  the  body  that  occafions  it. — Heat  is  no  more 
in  the  fire  that  burns  the  finger,  than  pain  in  the  needle  that 
pricks  it. — In  effed,  heat ,  in  the  body  that  gives  it,  is  only 
motion  ;  in  the  mind,  only  a  particular  idea  or  difpofition  of 
the  foul.  See  Ide  a. 

Heat,  with  refped  to  our  fenfation,  or  the  effed:  produced  on 
us  by  a  hot  body,  is  eftimated  by  its  relation  to  the  organ  of 
feeling ;  no  object  appearing  to  be  hot,  unlefs  its  heat  exceed 
that  of  our  body :  whence;  the  fame  thing  to  different  pef- 
fons,  or  at  different  times  to  the  fame  perfon;  fhall  appear 
both  hot  and  cold. 

Hat ,  as  it  exifts  in  the  hot  body;  or  that  which  conftitutes 
and  denominates  a  body  hot,  and  enables  it  to  produce  fuch 
effects  on  our  organ  ;  is  varioufly  confidered  by  the  philofo- 
phers.  Some  will  have  it  a  quality,  others  a  fubftance,  and 
others  only  a  mechanical  affection,  viz.  motion. 

Ariftotle,  and  the  Peripatetics,'  define  heat  a  quality,  or  ac¬ 
cident,  whereby  homogeneous  things,  i.  e.  things  of  the  fame 
nature  and  kind,  are  collected  or  gathered  together  ;  and  he¬ 
terogeneous  ones,  or  things  of  different  natures,  fevered  or 
difunited.  — ’Thus,  fays  he,  the  fame  heat  which  affociates 
and  brings  into  a  mafs  feveral  particles  of  gold  before  feparate, 
feparates  the  particles  of  two  metals  before  mixed  toge¬ 
ther. 

But,  not  only  the  dodrine,  but  the  very  inftance  he  pro¬ 
duces,  is  faulty  :  For  heat ,  though  continued  to  eternity,  will 
never  feparate  a  mafs,  e.  g.  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper  :  and, 
on  the  contrary;  if  bodies  of  different  qualities,  as  gold,  fil¬ 
ver,  and  copper,  be  put  feparately  in  a  veffel  over  a  fire  ; 
notwithftanding  all  their  heterogeneity,  they  will  be  mixed 
and  congregated  into  a  mafs  thereby. 

In  effed,  heat  cannot  be  faid  to  do  either  this  thing  or  that 
univerfally  ;  but  all  its  effeds  depend  on  the  circumftances  of 
application. — Thus,  to  do  the  fame  thing  in  different  bodies* 
different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  ;  as,  to  mix  gold  and 
filver,  the  heat  muft  be  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  to  mix 
mercury  and  fulphur,  in  the  higheft.  See  Gold,  Silver, 
&c. 

Add,  that  the  fame  degree  of  heat  fhall  have  oppofite  effeds  : 

Thus  a  vehement  fire  fhall  render  water,  oils,  falts,  &c. 
volatile ;  and  yet  the  fame  imbody  fand  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  into  glafs.  See  Glass. 

The  Epicureans;  and  other  corpufculariaris;  define  heat  not 
as  an  accident  of  fire,  but  as  an  effential  power  or  property 
thereof,  the  fame,  in  reality,  with  it,  and  only  diftinguifhed 
therefrom  in  the  manner  of  our  conception; 

Hat,  then,  on  their  principles,  is  no  other  than  the  volatile 
fubftance  of  fire  itfelf,  reduced  into  atoms,  and  emitted  in  a 
continual  ftream  from  ignited  bodies  ;  fa  as  not  onlv  to  warm 
the  objeds  within  its  reach,  but  alfo,  if  they  be  inflammable, 
to  kindle  them,  turn  them  into  fire,  and  confpire  with  them 
to  make  flame. 

In  effedt,  thefe  corpufcles,  fay  they,  flying  off  fro’fn  the  ig¬ 
nited  body,  while  yet  contained  within  the  fphere  of  its  flame* 
by  their  motion  conftitute  fire  ;  but  when  fled,  or  got  be¬ 
yond  the  fame,  and  difperfed  evefy  way,  fo  as  to  efcape  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  eye,  and  only  to  be  perceivable  by  the 
feeling,  they  take  the  denomination  of  heat  ■,  inafmuch  as 
they  ftill  excite  in  us  that  fenfation. 

The  Cartefians,  improving  on  this  doctrine,  affert  heat  to 
confift  in  a  certain  motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  a  bo¬ 
dy,  refembl ing  the  motion  whereby  the  feveral  parts  of  our 
body  are  agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood.  See 
Heart,  and  Blood. 

Our  lateft,  and  beft  writers  of  mechanical,  experimental,  and 

chemical  philofophy,  differ  very  confiderably  about  heat. _ - 

The  fundamental  difference  is,  whether  it  be  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  certain  immutable  body  called  fire  ;  or  whether 
it  may  be  produced  mechanically  in  other  bodies,  by  inducing 
an  alteration  irt  the  particles  thereof.  0 

The  former  tenet,  which  is  as  ancient  as- Democritus,  and 
the  fyftem  of  atoms,  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  Cartefians 
and  other  mechanifts ;  but  is  now  with  great  addrefs  retrieved 
and  improved  on  by  fome  of  the  lateft  writers,  particularly 
Homberg,  the  younger  Lemery,  Gravefande,  and  above  all 
the  learned  and  induftrious  Boerhaave,  in  a  courfe  of  ledures 
exprefly  on  fire  the  refult  whereof  we  have  already  laid 
down  under  the  article  Fire. 

The  thing  we  call  fire,  according  to  this  author,  is  a'  body 
fui  generis,  created  fuch  ab  origrne,  unalterable  in  its-  nature 
and  properties,  and  not  either  producible  de  novo,  from  any 
other  body,  nor  capable  of  being  reduced  into  any  other  body* 
or  of  ceafing  to  be  fire.  ** 

This  fire,  he  contends,  is  diffufed  equably  every  where  and 
exifts  alike,  or  in  equal  quantity,  in  all  the  parts  of  fpace 
whether  void,  or  poffeffed  by  bodies  ;  but  that  naturally,  and 
in  itfelf,  it  is  perfectly  latent  and  imperceptible ;  and  is  only 
difeovered  by  certain  effeds  which  it  produces,  and  which  are 
cognizable  by  our  fenfes. 

Thefe  effeds  are  heat ,  light,  colour,  rarefadion  and  burning  ; 
which  arc  all  indications  of  fire,  as  being  none  of  them  pro- 
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(lucible  by  any  other  caufe  :  So  that  wherever  we  obferve  any 
of  thefe,  we  may  fafely  infer  the  action  and  prefence  of  fire. 
*~>But,  though  the  effect  cannot  be  without  the  caufe,  yet 
the  fire  may  remain  without  any  of  thefe  effeCts ;  any,  we 
mean,  grofs  enough  to  afteCt  our  fenfes,  or  become  objeCts 
thereof:  and  this,  he  adds,  is  the  ordinary  cafe;  there  being 
a  concurrence  of  other  circumftances,  which  are  often  want¬ 
ing,  necefiary  to  the  production  of  fuch  fenfible  effeCts. 
Hence,  particularly,  it  is,  that  we  fometimes  find  feveral;  and 
fometimes  all  of  thefe  effects  of  fire  together,  and  fometimes 
one  unaccompanied  with  any  others;  according  as  the  circum¬ 
ftances  favour  or  difpofe  for  the  fame. — Thus  we  find  light 
without  heat ;  as  in  rotten  wood,  putrid  fifties,  or  the  mer¬ 
curial  phofphorus  :  nay,  and  one  of  them  may  be  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  and  the  other  not  fenfible ;  as  in  the  focus  of  a 
large  burning-glafs  expofed  to  the  moon  ;  where,  though  the 
light,  as  Dr.  Hooke  found,  was  fufficient  to  have  inftantly 
blinded  the  beft  eye,  yet  no  heat  was  perceivable,  nor  was 
there  the  leaft  rarefaCtion  occafioned  in  an  exquifite  thermo¬ 
meter.  See  Light. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  heat  without  light,  as  we 
find  in  folid  phofphorus  ;  in  fluids,  which  emit  no  light  even 
when  they  boil,  and  not  only  heat  and  rarefy,  but  alfo  burn 
or  confume  the  parts  ;  and  in  metals,  ftones,  &c.  which  con¬ 
ceive  a  vehement  heat  ere  they  fhine,  or  become  ignited. — 
Nay,  and  there  may  be  the  moft  intenfe  heat  in  nature  with¬ 
out  any  light:  Thus  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  concave, 
where  metals  melt,  and  the  hardeft  gems  vitrify,  the  eye  per¬ 
ceives  no  light ;  fo  that  fhould  the  hand  happen  to  be  put 
there,  it  would  be  inftantly  turned  into  a  coal,  or  even  a  calx. 
—So  alfo  rarefaCfions  are  frequently  obferved  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  in  the  night  time,  without  either  heat  or  light,  &c. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  effeCts  of  fire  have  a  dependance  on 
other  concurring  circumftances  ;  fome  more,  and  others  lefs. 
• — One  thing  feems  to  be  required  in  common  to  them  all, 
viz.  that  the  fire  be  collected  or  brought  into  lefs  compafs  : 
without  this,  as  fire  is  every  where  equably  diffufed,  it  could 
have  no  more  efFeCt  in  one  place  than  another,  but  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  difpofed  to  warm,  burn,  and  ftiine  every  where,  or  no 
where.  Indeed,  fuch  every  where  does  amount  to  no  where  ; 
for  to  have  the  fame  heat ,  &c.  in  every  place,  would  be  to 
have  no  heat :  It  is  only  the  changes  that  we  perceive  ;  thofe 
alone  make  the  mind  diftinguifti  in  its  ftate,  and  become  con- 
fcious  of  the  things  that  diverfify  it.  So  our  bodies  being 
equally  prefled  on  all  Tides  by  the  ambient  air,  we  feel  np 
preflure  at  all ;  but  if  the  preflure  be  only  taken  off  in  any 
one  part,  as  by  laying  the  hand  over  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
we  foon  grow  fenfible  of  the  load. 

This  collection  is  performed  two  ways  :  the  firft,  by  direct¬ 
ing  and  determining  the  fluctuating  corpufcles  of  fire  into 
lines,  or  trains,  called  rays ;  and  thus  driving  infinite  fuccef- 
fions  of  the  fiery  atoms  upon  the  fame  place  or  body,  each  to 
produce  its  feveral  effort,  and  fecond  that  of  the  preceding 
ones,  till  by  a  feries  of  augmentations,  the  effeCt  is  fenfible.— 
This  is  the  office  of  thofe  bodies  which  we  call  luminaries  ; 
fuch  as  the  fun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies ;  and  culinary  fires, 
lamps,  iSc.  on  earth,  which  do  not  emit  the  fire  from  their 
own  fubftance,  as  is  commonly  conceived,  but  only  by  their 
rotatory  mutation  direCt  the  undetermined  corpufcles  into  pa¬ 
rallel  rays.  And  the  effeCt  may  be  ftill  further  intended  by 
a  fecond  collection  of  thefe  parallel,  into  converging  rays,  by 
means  of  a  concave  fpeculum,  or  a  convex  glafs,  which  at 
length  brings  them  all  into  a  point :  whence  thofe  aftoniftiing 
effeCts  of  our  large  burning-glafles,  &c.  See  Ray,  Paral¬ 
lel,  Convex,  Burning-glass,  &c. 

The  fecond  way  wherein  the  collection  is  made,  is  not 
by  determining  the  vague  fire,  or  giving  it  any  new  direction ; 
but  merely  by  aflembling  it ;  which  is  done  by  the  attrition, 
or  rubbing  of  two  bodies  fwiftly  againft  each  other  ;  fo  fwift- 
ly,  in  effeCt,  as  that  nothing  in  the  air,  except  the  floating 
fire,  has  aCtivity  enough  to  move  an  equal  pace,  or  fucceed 
fait  enough  into  the  places  continually  relinquilhed  by  it :  by 
Which  means  fire,  the  moft  agile  body  in  nature,  flipping  in, 
becomes  collected  in  the  path  of  the  moving  body  ;  fo  that 
the  moveable  has,  as  it  were,  a  fiery  atmofphere  around  it.1— 
Thus  it  is  the  axes  of  chariot-wheels,  mill-ftones,  the  ropes 
of  fhips,  cannon-balls,  &c.  conceive  heat,  and  frequently 
-kindle  into  flame. 

Thus  much  for  the  circumftances  in  heat ,  common  to  all  the 
effeCts  of  fire,  viz.  collection. — The  particular  circumftances 
are  various :  Thus,  for  it  to  warm,  or  to  heat,  i.  e.  give 
the  fenfation  of  it,  it  is  necefiary  that  there  be  more  fire  in 
the  hot  body,  or  thing,  than  in  the  organ  whereby  it  is  to  be 
felt ;  otherwife  the  mind  will  not  be  put  into  any  new  ftate 

upon  its  approach,  nor  have  any  new  idea _ Whence,  alfo, 

if  the  contrary  to  this  obtains,  v.  g  if  there  be  lefs  fire  in  the 
external  objeCt  than  in  the  organ,  it  will  raife  an  idea  of  cold, 
or  chillinefs. 

Thus  it  is,  that  a  man  coming  out  of  a  hot  bath,  into  a  mo¬ 
derately  warm  air,  feems  as  if  he  were  got  into  an  exceffive 
cold  place  ;  and  another  entering  a  room  fcarcely  warm,  in  a 
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very  pinching  day,  will  at  firft  fancy  himfelf  in  a  ftove. — * 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  lenfe  of  heat  does  by  no  means 
determine  the  degree  of  fire  ;  the  heat  being  only  the  ratio, 

or  difference  between  the  internal  and  external  fire. _ As 

to  the  circumftances  necefiary  to  the  fire’s  producing  light, 
burning,  rarefaCtion,  &c.  See  Light,  Burning,  &c. 
The  mechanical  philofophers,  particularly  my  lord  Bacon, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  look  on  heat  in  another 
light — They  do  not  conceive  it  as  an  original  inherent  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  particular  fort  of  body  ;  but  mechanically  produ¬ 
cible  in  any  body. 

My  lord  Bacon,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  Be  forma  Calidi ,  de¬ 
duces,-  from  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  pheno¬ 
mena  and  effeCts  of  heat: 

i°.  That  heat  is  motion  :  not,  that  motion  generates  heat , 
or  heat  motion  ;  though  in  many  cafes,  this  be  true  :  But, 
that  the  very  thing  heat  is  very  motion,  and  nothing  elfe. — 
But  this  motion,  he  fhews,  has  feveral  peculiar  circumftances, 
which  conftitute  it  heat. 

As,  2°.  That  it  is  an  expanfive  motion,  whereby  a  body  en¬ 
deavours  to  dilate  or  ftretch  into  a  larger  dimenfion  than  it 
had  before. 

3°.  That  this  expanfive  motion  is  direCted  towards  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  at  the  fame  time  upwards  ;  which  appears 
hence,  that  an  iron  rod  being  ereCted  in  the  fire,  will  burn 
the  hand  that  holds  it,  much  fooner  than  if  put  in  laterally. 
4°.  That  this  expanfive  motion  is  not  equable,  and  of  the 
whole,  but  only  of  the  fmaller  particles  of  the  body  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  alternate  trepidation  of  the  particles  of  hot 
liquors,  ignited  iron,  &V.— Laftly,  that  this  motion  is  very 
rapid. 

Hence,  he  defines  heat  an  expanfive,  undulatory  motion  in 
the  minute  particles  of  the  body  ;  whereby  they  tend,  with 
fome  _  rapidity,  towards  the  circumference,  and  at  the  fame 
time  incline  a  little  upwards. 

Hence,  again,  he  adds,  that  if  in  any  natural  body,  you  can 
excite  a  motion  whereby  it  fhall  expand  or  dilate  itfelf ;  and 
can  fo  reprefs  and  direCt  this  motion  upon  itfelf,  as  that  the 
dilatation  fhall  not  proceed  uniformly,  but  obtain  in  fome 
parts,  and  be  checked  in  others,  you  will  generate  heat. 

This  doCtrine,  Des  Cartes  and  his  feCt  adhere  to  with  fome 
little  variation.— According  to  them,  heat  confifts  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  motion,  or  agitation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  like  to  that 
wherewith  the  feveral  parts  of  our  body  are  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  blood.  See  Calidtjm. 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  treatife  of  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  ftrenuoufly  fupports  the  doCtrine  of  the  producibi- 
lity  of  heat ,  with  new  obfervations  and  experiments :  as  a 
fpecimen,  we  fhall  here  give  one  or  two. 

In  the  production,  fays  he,  of  heat,  there  appears  nothing, 
on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient,  but  motion  and 
its  natural  effeCts.—' When  a  fmith  briskly  hammers  a  fmall 
piece  of  iron,  the  metal  thereby  becomes  exceedingly  hot  ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  fo,  except  the  forcible  motion 
of  the  hammer  impreffing  a  vehement  and  varioufly  deter¬ 
mined  agitation  on  the  fmall  parts  of  the  iron,  which  being  a 
cold  body  before,  grows,  by  that  fuper-indu'ced  commotion 
of  its  fmall  parts,  hot :  Firft,  in  a  more  loofe  acceptation  of 
the  word,  with  regard  to  fome  other  bodies,  compared  with 
which  it  was  cold  before  :  and  then  fenfibly  hot ,  becaufe  this 
agitation  furpafles  that  of  the  parts  of  our  fingers  ;  and  in  this 
inftance  oftentimes,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  continue  cold 
a  ter  the  operation;  which  fhews,  that  the  heat  acquired  by 
the  iron,  was  not  communicated  by  either  of  thofe  imple¬ 
ments  as  heat ,  but  produced  in  it  by  motion  great  enough 
ftrongly  to  agitate  the  parts  of  fo  fmall  a  body  as  the  piece  of 
iron,  without  being  able  to  have  the  like  effeCt  upon  fo  much 
greater  mafles  of  metal,  as  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Though 
if  the  percuffions  were  often,  and  briskly  renewed,  and  the 
hammer  were  fmall ;  this  alfo  might  be  heated. — Whence  it 
is  not  necefiary  that  a  body  itfelf  fhould  be  hot  to  give  heat. 

If  a  large  nail  be  driven  by  a  hammer  into  a  plank  of  wood 
it  will  receive  feveral  ftrokes  on  its  head,  ere  it  grow  hot  * 
but  when  it  is  once  driven  to  the  head,  a  few  ftrokes  fufficc 
to  give  it  a  confiderable  heat :  for  while,  at  every  blow  of 
the  hammer,  the  nail  enters  farther  into  the  wood,  the  mo¬ 
tion  produced  is  chiefly  progreffive,  and  is  of  the  whole  nail 
tending  one  way  ;  but  when  the  motion  ceafes,  the  impulfe 
given  by  the  ftroke,  being  unable  to  drive  the  nail  farther  on, 
or  break  it,  muft  be  fpent  in  making  a  various,  vehement, 
and  inteftine  commotion  of  the  parts  among  themfelves. 
Wherein  the  nature  of  heat  confifts.  Msch.  Produfi.  of  Heat 
and  Cold. 

That  heat ,  fays  the  fame  author,  is  mechanically  producible, 
appeals  probable  from  a  confideration  of  its  nature,  which 
feems  principally  to  confift  in  that  mechanical  property  of 
matter  called  motion  ;  but  which  is  here  fubject  to  three  con¬ 
ditions,  or  modifications. 

Firft,  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  muft  be  vehe¬ 
ment.—  For  this  diftinguifhes  the  bodies  fa  id  to  be  hot,  from 
thofe  which  are  barely  fluid.— Thus,  the  particles  of  water, 

in 
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Thus,  fea-water,  in  a  ftorm  quickfxlver  agitated  in  vacuo  ; 
the  back  of  a  cat,  or  the  neck  of  a  horfe,  obliquely  rubbed 
in  a  dark  place  ;  wood,  flelh  and  fifh,  while  they  putrify  ; 
vapours  from  putrifying  waters,  ufually  called  ignes  fatui  \ 
flacks  of  moift  hay  or  corn  ;  glow-worms,  amber  and  dia¬ 
monds  by  rubbing ;  fcrapings  of  fteel  ftruck  off  with  a  flint 
OV.  emit  light.  Id.  ibid. 

Are  not  grofs  bodies  and  light  convertible  into  one  another  ? 
and  may  not  bodies  receive  much  of  their  activity  from  the 
particles  of  light,  which  enter  their  compofition  ?  I  know  no 
body  lefs  apt  to  fhine  than  water ;  and  yet  water,  by  fre¬ 
quent  diftillations,  changes  into  fixed  earth  ;  which,  by  a 
fufficient  heat ,  may  be  brought  to  fhine  like  other  bodies. 
Id.  ibid. 

Add,  that  the  fun  and  liars,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
conjecture,  are  no  other  than  great  earths  vehemently  heated: 
for  large  bodies,  he  obferves,  preferve  their  heat  the  longeft, 
their  parts  heating  one  another  j  and  why  may  not  great, 


in  its  natural  ftate,  move  fo  calmly,  that  we  do  not  feel  it 

were  n?rAi  ^  C,°uId  not  be  a  lkluor>  unlefs  they 

a  reftlefs  motion  ;  but  when  water  becomes  a&ually 

0  ’  niotion  manifeftly  and  proportionably  appears  vehe- 
ment  fince  it  does  not  only  ftrike  out  organs  of  feeling 
niiskiy,  but  ordinarily  produces  numerous  very  fmall  bubbles'3 
mexts  coagulated  oil  call  upon  it,  and  affords  vapours,  which 
by  their  agitation  afcend  into  the  air.— And  if  the  degree  of 
heat  be  fuch  as  to  make  the  water  boil,  the  agitation  be- 
comes  more  manifeft  by  the  confufed  motions,  waves  noife 
bubbles,  and  other  obvious  .effeds,  excited  therein.  Thus’ 
in  a  heated  iron,  the  vehement  agitation  of  its  parts'  mav  he 
eafi  y  inferred  from  the  motion,  and  the  biffing  noife  it  mikes 
with  the  drops  of  water  that  fall  upon  it.-But  thlulh  the 
agitation  be  various,  as  well  as  vehement,  yet  there  is  a  third 
condition  required  to  make  a  body  hot  ;  which  is  that  the 
agitated  particles,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  number  of’ them  be 
fo  minute  as  to  be  fingly  infenfible.  -  Were  an  heap  of  fand 

corpufdet'would7  t8***?!  a  whirlwind,  the  bulk  of  the 
corpulcJes  would  keep  their  agitation  from  being  properly 

znd’thhp  Ug\by  thCir  numerous  ftrokes  upon  a  man’s  facel 

enfue  thev °n  °f  the  fpiritS’  which  WOuld  thence 
nlie,  fcfBcli  perhaps  produce  that  quality 

rions  '!CO,ndtcoJndiV,™  ■'=.  the  determination  be  very  va- 
ttrmina"d  d  *  ma?ner  of  This  variety  of  de- 

iXnce  T  a/PearS  -°  be”  hot  bodies’  botb  bX  of  the 

Ss  Srrnd’ an/  efpeciaiiy  tb« °f  <w,  which 

is  a  body  by  the  dilatation  of  metals  when  melted  ■  and  hv 

inXtoT  °f  ****  bodi"  mhersl 

by  be  annr^er°r/ltUatl0Ilf0eVer  ^  b°dy  t0  be  heated  there- 
aLroSl0^1  fhus  a  coal,  throughly  kindled,  will 

Whetir  rhi  V ’  a?d  meltwa*>  and  kindle  brimftone, 
other  narf  f  >  ^  4  aPP  led.to  tke  upper,  the  lower,  or  any 
the  nil  °  1  -—Hence,  if  we  duly  attend  to  this  notion  of 

chliS  °f  Aat\  Jty  13  eafy  t0  difcern  how  it  may  be  me- 
anically  produced  feveral  ways  ;  for,  except  in  fome  few 

anomaious  cafes,  by  whatever  means  the  infenfible  parts  of  a 
body  can  be  put  into  a  very  confufed  and  vehement  agitation 
heat  will  be  introduced  into  that  body :  and  as  there  are  fe- 
vera  agents  and  operations,  by  which  the  heating  motion  may 
be  excited  ;  fo  there  muft  be  feveral  mechanical  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing heat:  various  experiments  may  be  reduced  to  almoft 
each  of  thefe  heads  ;  chance  itfelf  having,  in  the  laboratories 
ot  chymiits,  afforded  feveral  phaenomena  referable  thereto 
-Boyle,  ubi  fnpra. 

This  fyfiem  is  further  fupported  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
does  not  conceive  fire,  as  any  particular  fpecies  of  body,  ori¬ 
ginally  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. — Fire,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  is  only  a  body  much  ignited,  i.  e.  heated  hot,  fo 
as  to  emit  light  copioufly.:  What  elfe,  fays  he,  is  red  hot  iron 
than  hre  r  And  what  elfe  is  a  burning  coal  than  red  hot  wood  ? 
or  flame  itfelf  than  red  hot  fmoke  ?  It  is  certain,  that  flame 
is  only  the  volatile  part  of  the  fuel  heated  red  hot,  i.  e.  fo 
hot  as  to  fhine  ;  and  hence  only  fuch  bodies  as  are  volatile, 
i.  e.  fuch  as  emit  a  copious  fqme,  will  flame  ;  nor  will  they 
flame  longer  than  they  have  fume  to  burn.— In  diflilling  hot 
fpints,  if  the  head  of  the  ftill  be  taken  off,  the  afeendinw 
vapours  will  catch  fire  from  a  candle,  and  turn  into  flame! 
bo  leveral  bodies,  much  heated  by  motion,  attrition,  fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  will  emit  lucid  fumes ;  which,  if  they  be 
copious  enough,  and  the  heat  fufficiently  great,  will  be  flame: 
and  the  reafon  why  fufed  metals  do  not  flame,  is  the  frnall- 
neis  of  their  fume ;  for,  that  fpelter,  which  fumes  moll  co¬ 
piously,  does  likewile  flame. — Add,  that  all  flaming  bodies, 
as  oil,  tallow,  _  wax,  wood,  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  by  flaming 
wafte,  and  vanifh  into  burning  fmoke.  Optics. 

And  do  not  all  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  emit  light  and  fhine?  and  is  not  this  emiflion  per¬ 
formed  by  the  vibrating  motion  of  their  parts  ?  and  do  not  all 
bodies,  which  abound  with  terreftrial  and  fulphureous  parts 
emit  light  as  often  as  thofe  parts  are  fufficiently  agitated  ; 
whether  that  agitation  be  made  by  external  fire,  or  by  fricli- 
or  percuflion,  or  putrefaction,  or  any  other  caufe?  — 
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denfe,  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  emit  light  lo  copioufly,  as  by  the  emiflion  and  re-aCtiori 
thereof,  and  the  reflections  and  refraCtions  of  the  rays  within 
the  pores,  to  grow  ftill  hotter,  till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  heat  as  is  that  of  the  fun  ?  Their  parts  may  be  further 
preferved  from  fuming  away,  not  only  by  their  fixity,  but 
by  the  vaft  weight  and  denfity  of  their  atmofpheres  incum¬ 
bent  on  them,  and  ftrongl y  comprefling  them,  and  condenfo 
ing  the  vapours  and  exhalations  arifing  from  them.  Thus* 
we  fee,  warm  water,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  fhall  boil  as 
Vehemently  as  the  hotteft  water  open  to  the  air  ;  the  weight 
o  t  le  incumbent  atmofphere,  in  this  latter  cafe,  keeping  down 
t  e  ^  apours,  and  hindering  the  ebullition,  till  it  has  conceived 
its  utmoit  degree  of  heat.  So,  alfo,  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead, 

Pi!  e. U  a  •  10t  lro.n  *n  vacuo?  emits  a  fume  and  flame  :  but 
t  e  ame  mixture,  in  the  open  air,  by  reafon  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  atmofphere,  does  not  emit  the  leaft  fenfible  flame.-— 

I  hus  much  for  the  Syjiem  of  the  producibility  of  heat. 

Un  the  other  hand,  M.  Homberg,  in  his  Ejfai  du  Soutfre 
rrincipe ,  holds,  that  the  chemical  principle,  or  element,  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  fuppofed  one  of  the  Ample,  primary,  pre-ex- 
J  tent  ingredients  of  all  natural  bodies,  is  real  fire  ;  and  con- 
lequently  that  fire  is  co-eval  with  body.  Mem.  dc  V  Acad. 
an->  I7°5-  See  Sulphur. 

E>r.  Gravefande  goes  on  much  the  fame  principle  :  fire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  enters  the  compofition  of  all  bodies,  is  con- 
ta;-d  aH  bodies,  and  may  be  feparated  or  procured  fromL 
all  bodies,  by  rubbing  them  againft  each  other,  and  thus  put¬ 
ting  t  .eir  file  in  motion.  But  fire,  he  adds,  is  by  no  means 
generated  by  fuch  motion.  Elem.  Phyf.  T.  II.-  c.  I. 

A  body  is  only  fenfibly  hot,  when  the  degree  of  its  heat  ex- 
^  ^kat  of  our  organs  of  fenfe  j  fo  that  there  may  be  a  lu- 
ci  body,  without  any  fenfible  heat ;  and  confequently,  as 
heat  is  only  a  fenfible  quantity,  without  any  heat  at  all. 

Heat,  in  the  hot  body,  fays  the  fame  author,  is  an  agitation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  made  by  means  of  the  fire  contained 
m  it  ;  by  fuch  agitation  a  motion  is  produced  in  our  bodies, 
which  excites  the  idea  of  heat  in  our  minds  :  fo  that  heat ,  in 
refpedt  of  us,  is  nothing  but  that  idea,  and  in  the  hot  body 
nothing  but  motion.— If  fuch  motion  expel  the  fire  in  right 
lines  it  may  give  us  the  idea  of  light  j  if  in  a  Various  and  ir¬ 
regular  motion,  only  heat. 

M.  Lemery  the  younger,  agrees  with  thefe  two  authors  in 
ailerting  this  abfolute,  and  ingenerable  nature  of  fire  ;  but  he 
extends  itfiurther.— Not  contented  to  confine  it  as  an  element 
to  bodies,  he  endeavours  to  fhew  that  it  is  equably  diffufed 
through  all  fpace,  is  prefent  in  all  places,  in  the  void  fpaces 
between  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  infenfible  interftices  between 
their  parts.  Mem.  de  I  Acad,  an,  1713.  See  AEther.' 
i  his  laft  fentiment  falls  in  with  that  of  Boerhaave  above  de- 
lvered  .  It  feems  extravagant  to  talk  of  heating  cold  liquors 
with  ice ;  yet  Mr.  Boyle  affures  us,  he  has  eafily  done  it,  by 
taking  out  of  a  bafon  of  cold  water,  wherein  feveral  frag¬ 
ments  of  ice  were  fwimming,  one  piece  or  two  which  he 
perceived  very  well  drenched  with  the  liquor,  and  fuddenly 
immerging  them  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs  of  ftrong  oil  of 
vitriol :  for  the  menftruum  prefently  mixing  with  the  water, 
which  adhered  to  the  ice,  produced  in  it  a  brisk  heat ,  fome! 
times  with  a  manifeft  fmoke,  and  that  fuddenly  diffolvino-  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  ice,  and  thofe  the  next,  the  whole  ice 
was  foon  reduced  to  water ;  and  the  corrofive  menftruum 
being,  by  two  or  three  fhakes,  well  difperfed  through  it  the 
whole  mixture  would  immediately  grow  fo  hot,  that  fome 
times  the  containing  vial  could  not  be  endured  in  ones  hand" 
Boyle,  ubi  fupra. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  heat  of  different  places,  and 
ieaions.-— Naturalifts  commonly  lay  it  down,  that  the  nearer 
the  center  of  the  earth,  the  hotter  it  is  found  j  but  this  does 
not  hold  ftnaiy  true.— In  digging  mines,  wells,  &c.  they 
hnd  that  at  a  little  depth  below  the  furface,  it  feels  cool  •  a 
little  lower,  and  it  is  yet  colder,  as  being  now  beyond  any 
reach,  or  influence,  of  the  fun’s  rays,  infomuch  that  water 
will  freeze  almoft  mftantaneoufly  ;  and  hence  the  ufe  of  ice- 
houfes,  &c.  but  when  a  little  lower,  viz.  about  40  or  co  foot 
deep,  it  begins  to  grow  warmer,  fo  that  no  ice  can  bear  it  * 
and  then  the  deeper  they  go,  ftill  the  greater  the  heat  ■  till  at 
length,  refpirat.on  grows  difficult,  and  the  candles  go  out’— 
Hence  fome  have  recourfe  to  the  notion  of  a  fund  of  fire  lode 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  which  they  confider  as  a  central 
fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the  generation,  vegetation 
nutrition,  &c.  of  foffil  and  vegetable  bodies.  See  CenTra/ 

Fire  \  fee  alfo  Earth,  Earthquake,  fSV.- 

5“,%'  rB?A’  ®ho  hadbeen  at  the  bottom  of  fome  mines 
himfelf,  fufpedls  that  this  degree  of  heat ,  at  leaft  in  fome  of 

them  may  an fe  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  o-e- 
nerated  therein.  To  confirm  this,  he  inftances  in  a  mine¬ 
ral  of  a  vitriolic  kind  dug  up  in  large  quantities,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  which  by  the  bare  effufion  of  common  wa¬ 
ter  will  grow  fo  hot ,  as  almoft  to  take  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  afcend  high  mountains,  the  air 
grows  more  and  more  piercing  and  cold  :•  thus  the  tops  of  the 
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ftcodeTheidc  in  Bohemia,  the  pike  of  Tchariffj  and  feve- 
ral  others,  even  in  the  moft  fultry  countries,  are  found  eter¬ 
nally  inverted  with  fnow  and  ice  5  the  beat  never  being  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  thaw  the  fame. 

In  fome  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
running  water,  but  all  ice  :  plants  make  a  (hift  to  grow 
about  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but  near  the  top  no  vege¬ 
table  can  live,  not  for  want  of  food,  but  through  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold. —  This  effed  is  attributed  to  the  thin- 
nefs  of  the  air,  and  the  little  furface  of  earth  there  is  to  refledl 
the  rays.  The  rays  are  here  only  determined  into  a  parallel- 
ifm  ;  but  the  effecft  of  dired  parallel  rays  is  found,  by  com¬ 
putation,  to  be  very  inconfiderable  ;  this  effect  being  really 
greater  iii  winter  than  fuminen 

Heat,  in  geography.  —  The  diverfity  of  the  heat  of  climes 
and  feafons,  arifes  from  the  different  angles  under  which  the 
fun’s  rays  ftrike  upon  the  earth’s  furface.  See  Climate, 
Angle,  &c. 

It  is  fhewn  in  mechanics,  that  a  moving  body,  ftriking  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  another,  ads  on  it  with  all  its  force,  and  that 
a  body  ftriking  obliquely,  ads  with  the  lefs  force,  the  more 
it  deviates  from  the  perpendicular. —  Now  fire,  moving  in 
right  lines,  muft  obferve  the  fame  mechanical  law  as  other 
bodies  ;  and  confequently  its  adion  muft  be  meafured  by  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  :  And  hence  fire,  ftriking  on 
any  obftacle  in  a  direction  parallel  thereto,  has  no  fenfible  ef- 
ted,  by  reafon  the  ratio  is  almoft  infinite,  i.  e.  nothing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  fun,  radiating  on  the  earth  in  the  morning, 
fcarce  produces  any  warmth  at  all.  See  Percussion,  and 
Composition  of  Motion. 

Hence,  Dr.  Halley  gives  a  mathematical  computation  of  the 
effed  of  the  fun,  under  different  feafons  and  climates  ;  going 
on  this  principle,  that  the  fimple  adion  of  the  fun,  as  all 
other  impulfes  or  ftrokes,  is  more  or  lefs  forcible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence,  or  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  on  the  plane  :  whence,  the  vertical  ray 
(which  is  of  the  greateft  heat)  being  put  for  radius,  the 
force  of  the  fun  on  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  earth 
Vvill  be  to  that,  as  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude  at  any  other 
time. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  fun’s 
(hilling,  being  taken  for  a  bafis,  and  the  fines  of  the  fun’s 
altitudes  ereded  thereon  as  perpendiculars ;  and  a  curve  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  thofe  perpendiculars  :  the  area  com¬ 
prehended  will  be  proportionate  to  the  colledion  of  the  heat  of 
all  the  fun’s  beams  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

Hence  it  will  follow  likewife,  that  under  the  pole  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  heat  of  a  tropical  day,  is  proportionate  to  a 
redangle  of  the  fine  of  23  degrees  and  a  half,  into  24 
hours,  or  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  that  is,  the  fine  of 
23  degrees  and  an  half,  being  nearly  -pc  of  radius,  as  TSo-  into 
1 2  hours.  Or,  the  polar  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  con¬ 
tinuing  12  hours  above  the  horizon  at  53  degrees  heighth  : 
than  which  the  fun  is  not  five  hours  more  elevated  under  the 
cquinodial. 

But  whereas  the  nature  of  heat  is  to  remain  in  the  fubjed, 
after  the  luminary  that  occafioned  its  being  heated  is  removed, 
and  particularly  in  the  air  ;  under  the  equinodial,  the  12 
hours  abfence  of  the  fun  does  but  little  diminifh  the  motion 
impreffed  by  the  part  adion  of  his  rays,  wherein  heat  confifts, 
before  he  rifes  again  ;  but  under  the  pole,  the  long  abfence 
of  the  fun  for  fix  months,  wherein  the  extremity  of  cold 
does  obtain,  hath  fo  chilled  the  air,  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen,  and  cannot,  before  the  fun  has  got  far  towards  it,  be 
any  ways  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  his  beams  being  obftruded 
by  thick  clouds,  and  perpetual  fogs  and  mifts. 

Add,  that  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  different 
places,  depend,  in  great  meafure,  upon  the  accidents  of  fitu- 
ation  with  regard  to  mountains  or  valleys,  and  the  foil. — 
The  firft  greatly  help  to  chill  the  air  by  the  winds,  which 
come  over  them,  and  which  blow  in  eddies  through  the  levels 
beyond.  See  Wind. 

Mountains,  fometimes,  turning  a  concave  fide  towards  the 
fun,  have  the  effed  ol  a  burning  mirror  on  the  fubjed  plain ; 
and  the  like  effect  is  fometimes  had  from  the  concave  or  con¬ 
vex  parts  of  clouds,  either  by  refradtion  or  reflection.  And 
fome  even  take  thefe  to  be  fufficient  to  kindle  the  exhalations 
lodged  in  the  air,  and  produce  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  See 
Mountain,  Mirror,  &c. 

As  to  foils  :  a  ftony,  fandy,  or  chalky  earth,  it  is  known, 
reflects  moft  of  the  rays  into  the  air  again,  and  retains  but 
few  ;  by  which  means  a  confiderable  acceftion  of  heat  is  de¬ 
rived  to  the  air  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  black  ones  abforb 
moft  of  the  rays,  and  return  few  into  the  air,  fo  that  the 
ground  is  much  the  hotter.  Sec  Blackness,  White¬ 
ness,  &c. 

I  his  the  pea  flints,  who  inhabit  the  morafs  de  Veenen,  where 
turf  is  dug,  arc  very  fenfible  of ;  walking  there  but  a  little 
while,  the  feet  grow  extremely  hot ,  but  the  face  not  at  all  : 
pn  the  contrary,  in  a  fandy  place,  the  feet  are  fcarce  warm, 
when  the  face  is  fcorched  by  the  great  reflexion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  heat  to  every  tenth  degree  of 
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latitude  to  the  cquinodial  and  tropical  fun,  by  which  an  efti- 
mate  may  be  made  of  the  intermediate  degrees. 


Lat. 

Sun  in 

Sun  in 

Sun  in 

cy>  «/\- 

s 

Vf 

0 

20000 

18341 

18341 

11 

19696 

20290 

15834 

20 

18797 

21737 

13166 

30 

17321 

22651 

10124 

40 

*5321 

23048 

6944 

50 

12855 

22991 

3798 

60 

10000 

22773 

I075 

70 

6840 

23543 

000 

80 

3473 

24673 

000 

90 

0000 

25055 

000 

Whence  are  deducible  the  following  corollaries. 
i°.  That  the  equinodial  heat,  when  the  fun  becomes  vertical* 
is  as  twice  the  fquare  of  the  radius  :  which  may  be  propofed 
as  a  ftandard  to  be  compared  with  in  all  other  cafes. 

2°.  That  under  the  equinodial,  the  heat  is  as  the  fine  of 
the  fun’s  declination. 

3°.  That  in  the  frigid  zones,  when  the  fun  fets  not,  the 
heat  is  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  the  fine  of  the  al¬ 
titude  at  6.  And,  confequently,  that  in  the  fame  latitude, 
thefe  aggregates  of  warmth,  are  as  the  fines  of  the  fun’s  de¬ 
clination  ;  and  at  the  fame  declination  of  the  fun,  they  are 
as  the  fines  of  the  latitudes  into  the  fines  of  the  declination. 

40.  That  the  equinodial  day’s  heat ,  is  every  where  as  the 
co-fine  of  the  latitude. 

50.  In  all  places  where  the  fun  fets,  the  difference  between 
the  fummer  and  winter  heats,  when  the  declinations  are  con¬ 
trary,  is  equal  to  a  circle  into  the  fine  of  the  altitude  at  6,  in 
the  fummer  parallel  ;  and  confequently,  thofe  differences  are 
as  the  fines  of  latitude  into,  or  multiplied  by,  the  fines  of  de¬ 
clination. 

6°.  From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears,  that  the  tropical  fun 
under  the  equinoctial,  has  of  all  others  the  leaft  force  ;  under 
the  pole  it  is  greater  than  any  other  day’s  heat  whatever,  be¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  equinodial  as  5  to  4. 

From  the  table,  and  thefe  corollaries,  a  general  idea  may  be 
conceived  of  the  fum  of  all  the  adions  of  the  fun  in  the 
whole  year,  and  thus  that  part  of  heat ,  which  arifeth  fimply 
from  the  prefence  of  the  fun,  may  be  brought  to  a  geometri¬ 
cal  certainty. —  The  heat  of  the  fun,  for  any  fmall  portion 
of  time,  is  always  as  a  redangle,  contained  under  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  producing  heat  at  that 
time. 

Heat,  is  ufually  divided,  by  the  fchool  philofophers,  into  ac¬ 
tual  and  potential. 

Actual  Heat,  is  that  which  we  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of, 
and  which  is  an  effed  of  real,  elementary  fire. 

Potential  Heat,  it  that  which  we  find  in  pepper,  wine,  and 
certain  chemical  preparations,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy, 
quick-lime,  &c.  See  Potential. 

The  peripatetics  account  for  the  heat  of  quick-lime  from  ail 
antiperiftafis.  See  Antiperistasis, 

The  Epicureans,  -  and  other  corpufcularians,  attribute  even 
potential  heat ,  to  atoms  or  particles  of  fire  detained  and  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  the  pores  of  thofe  bodies,  and  remaining  at  reft 
therein  ;  which  being  excited  to  action  again  by  the  heat  and 
moifture  of  the  mouth,  or  by  the  effufion  of  cold  water,  or 
the  like  caufe,  break  their  inclofures,  and  discover  what  they 
are. 

This  dodtrine  is  well  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Lemery  the  younger, 
in  the  inftances  of  quick-lime,  regulus  of  antimony,  tin,  &c. 
in  the  calcination  whereof  he  obferves,  i°.  That  the  fire, 
which  they  imbibe  in  the  operation,  makes  a  fenfible  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  amounting  fometimes  to  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  ;  and,  that  during  this  imprifonment,  it  ftili 
retains  all  the  particular  properties  or  charadters  of  fire,  as  ap¬ 
pears  hence,  that  when  once  fet  at  liberty  again,  it  has  all 
the  effedts  of  other  fire. 

Thus  a  ftony,  or  faline  body  being  calcined,  and  water  poured 
thereon,  that  fluid  is  found  fufficient,  by  its  external  impref- 
fion,  to  break  up  the  cells,  and  let  the  fire  out ;  and  upon 
this  the  water  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  warm,  according  to  the 
fire  lodged  therein. —  Hence,  alfo,  it  is,  that  fome  of  thefe 
bodies  vifibly  contain  a  deal  of  adual  fire  ;  and  the  flighteft 
occafion  is  capable  of  difengaging  it :  Upon  applying  them  to 
the  skin,  they  burn  and  raife  an  efehar,  not  unlike  the  top  of 
a  live  coal. 

To  this  it  is  objeded,  that  the  particles  of  fire  are  only  fuch 
in  virtue  of  the  rapid  motion  wherewith  they  are  agitated  ; 
fo  that  to  fuppofe  them  fixed  in  the  pores  of  a  body,  is  to  di¬ 
vert  them  at  once  of  that  which  conftituted  them  fire,  and 
confequently,  to  difqualify  them  from  producing  the  ef- 
feds  aferibed  to  them.—  To  which  M.  Lemery  anfwers. 
That  though  the  rapid  motion  of  fire  do  contribute  very 
greatly  to  its  effeds,  yet  the  particular  figure  of  its  particles  is 

to 
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^ Wr  hi'  And  thouSh  fire  <h“H  Stained, 
AJ.  f,  f  0^"”  of  bodics>  yet  why  (hould  it  fare 
.  than  other  fluids  in  the  fame  circumftances  ?  Water 
or  inftance,  is  a  fluid,  whofe  fluidity  depends,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  on  fire,  and  confequently  is  lefs  fluid  than  fire  f  and 
yet  every  day  water  is  inclofed  in  bodies  of  ail  forts  without 
o  ing  its  fluidity,  or  any  of  the  properties  that  characterize 

Add,  that  when  water  is  froze,  the  motion  of  its  narts  is 

remaining  -nd  *7  figUre  °f  the  PMicte 

g  the  fame,  it  is  ready  to  commence  a  fluid  as 

before,  upon  the  leaft  warmth.  See  Water  5 

Laftiy  though  fait  be  allowed  to  be  the  matter' of  tafles  and 

that  it  has  certain  properties,  arifing  chiefly  from  the  figure 

bf  its  parts,  yet  it  only  a&s  when  diffolved  ;  or  which  a 

mounts  to  the  fame,  when  it  fwims  in  a  fluid  proper  to  keen 

its  parts  in  motion  :  yet  it  is  not  lefs  fait,  or  lefs  the  matte? 

ttf  qualkventh°  A"  "  °f  difr°1Uti°n  :  t0  dcfPoiI  it  o? 

that^quality,  the  figure  of  its  parts  muft  be  altered;  See 

fixing  ttHhtl  fUrthCr  °bjeaed  °f  the  i^poffibility  of 
ftxing  fo  fine,  fubtle,  penetrative,  and  adtive  a  matter  as 

ft  ’  •lM?llnftile  fp°nge0US  fubftance  of  a  grofs,  porous  bodv  • 
it  will  be  of  no  great  weight,  unlefs  it  can  behoved  that 

the  pores  of  the  cells  are  bigger  than  the  fame.-If  ft  be  in 

£?,d’,  *fin’  fhat  a  body  which  could  find  its  way  into  a 
folid  body,  might  get  out  again  the  fame  way  ;  and  that  a? 
t  only  penetrated  the  body,  by  reafon  its  own  COrnufclS 
Were  fmaller  than  the  pores,  the  fame  confutation  muft  le 
it  out  again:  It  is  anfwered,  that  the  pores  are  not  now  in  the 
fame  condition  as  before;  the  fire  in  calcining,  opened  and 
dilated  the  pores  ;  which,  upon  the  fire’s  ceafihg,  muft  do fe 
and  contract  again.  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  an., ,  1 7  if 
Mr  Boyle  endeavours  to  fet  afide  this  account,  and  fobftitute 
mechanical  property,  viz.  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts  in 
lieu  of  fire. -Though  a  great  likehefs  might  be  expeded’be- 
tween  the  particles  of  fire  adhering  to  the  quick-lime,  and 

that^the  effuf7  f  -  °f  wine  5  ?et  he  has  not  found 

SnfiU  fffufl0n  of.rtbe  fP!^,  uP°n  quick-lime  produced  any 
fenfible  heat,  or  vifible  diflolution  of  the  lime,  though  ft 

feemed  to  be  greedily  fucked  in,  as  common  water  would 
have  been.  And  further,  he  found,  that  if  cold  water  were 
poured  on  the  fame  lime  fo  drenched,  there  would  enfue  no 
manifell  heat ;  nor  did  the  lump  appear  fwelled  or  broken 
till  fome  hours  after  ;  which  feems  to  argue,  that  the  texture 
of  the  lime  admitted  fome  particles  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  into 
iome  of  its  pores,  which  were  either  larger,  or  more  fit  for  it 
Without  admitting  it  into  the  raoft  numerous,  whereinto  the 
liquor  muft  be  received,  to  be  able  fuddenly  to  diffipate  the 
corpulcles  of  lime  into  their  minuter  particles 
Thefe  phenomena,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  Veem  to  fhew 
that  the  difpofition  which  lime  has  to  grow  hot  with  water’ 
greatly  depends  on  fome  peculiar  texture ;  fince  the  aqueous 
parts  which  one  would  think  capable  of  quenching  moft  0f 
,  the  fiery  atoms  fuppofed  to  adhere  to  quick-lime,  did  not 
.  near  io  much  weaken  the  difpofition  of  it  to  heat ,  as  that 
excels  of  the  fpmituous  corpufcles,  and  their  contexture  with 
thofe  of  the  lime,  increafed  it. 

Yet,  in  other  places,  this  author  appears  rather  to  give  into 
the  corpufcular  fcheme  :  urging,  that  if  inftead  of  cold  water 
you  quench  the  lime  with  hot  water,  the  ebullition  will  be! 
oftentimes,  far  greater  than  if  the  liquor  were  cold  ;  which 
indeed  might  well  be  expedled,  hot  water  being  much  fitter 
than  cold,  fuddenly  to  pervade  the  body  of  the  lime,  and  ha- 
itily  diffolve,  and  fet  at  liberty,  the  fiery  and  falftie  parts 
wherewith  it  abounds.  And  what  a  greater  intereft  felts  may 
have  in  producing  fuch  heats  than  cold  water,  he  has  alfo 
tried,  by  pouring  acid  fpirits,  and  particularly  fpirit  of  fait. 
Upon  good  quicklime :  for  by  this  means  there  would  be  a  far 
greater  degree  of  heat  excited,  than  if  he  had  ufed  common 
water ;  and  this,  whether  he  employed  the  fpirit  cold  or  hot. 

It  is  not  eafy,  fay9  the  fame  author,  to  apprehend  how  fuch 
light  and  minute  bodies  fliould  be  fo  long  detained,  as  muft 
by  this  hypothefis  be  allowed,  in  quick-lime  efpecially  ;  fince 
no  great  heat  enfues  the  pouring  of  water  upon  minium,  or 
crocus  martis  per  fe,  though  they  have  been  calcined  by  a 
violent  fire,  the  effluvia  whereof  feem  to  adhere  to  them,  by 
the  increafe  of  the  weight  the  lead  and  iron  manifeftly  receive 
from  the  operation  of  it.  Meek.  Orig.  of  Heat. 

Heat,  in  the  animal  ©economy.  Natural  Heat,  Vital  He  at. 

See  Heart,  Blood,  and  Innate  Heat. 

Innate  Heat,  calidum  innatum ,  is  a  term  the  ailcients  had 
many  vague  notions  about :  but  geometrical  reafoning  has 
taught  us  to  affix  a  more  diftindt  idea  hereto ;  for  it  is 
hence,  fays  Dr.  Quincy,  we  know,  that  this  innate  heat  is 
no  more  than  the  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  blood,  occa- 
fioned  by  its  circulatory  motion,  efpecially  in  the  arteries ; 
Wherein;  being  propelled  from  a  circular  bafe,  towards  the 
apex  of  an  hollow  cone,  with  a  force  begun  in  the  heart,  it 
meets  with  ai  double  refiftaned  ;  viz.  againft  the  fides  of  the 
arteries,  and  againft  the  preceding  blood. 

For  whereas  the  blood  contains  in  it  parts  that  are  fitted  to 
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excite  heat  whenever  they  can  get  at  liberty  ;  that  is  if  the 
parts  inclofmg  them  can  be  got  afunder :  and  whereas  the 
parts  inclofmg  fuch  corpufcles  cannot  be  got  afunder,  unlefs  by 
ome  nifus  of  the  parts  df  the  blood  among  one  another,  where¬ 
by  the  attrition  and  dbrafion  of  the  cohering  particles  is  pro- 
duced  ;  ,t  follows  that  the  heat  will  be  fo  much  the  greater, 

by  how  much  fuch  a  nifus,  and  attrition  of  the  bar ts  among 
one  another  is  increafed.  t  a 

And  with  the  fame  refiftandes,  (that  Is,  the  feflions  of  the 

an  Tn“’  ri  V  I1'3™')'  of  b,ood  remaining  the  fame)  and 
j  i  '|  |“  drfolce  of  the  heart,  arid  circular  motion  of  the 

blood,  the  nifus  and  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  amongft 

cTdtae0  lob  TUft  T*”1'  be  incrafe!  i  by  the  pre- 

a  f  "LbJ“d  n'n3  flruck  harder  uP°n  by  cKe  pretrufion  of 
and  rb  d‘ngr  b  00d  50mms  on  with  an  increafed  velocity  j 
the  fid l  °C‘;  ?nint5  'hereby  alfo  more  frequent  ftrokes  agjiinft 

ltitJ  of  Mood'-3"6";5  S  V  ,which  “treafed  ve- 

<  '  ,  ,  mcreafes  the  heat :  and  confequently  does  its 

heat  depend  upon  its  circulation.  * 

hraT  Ait.appars’  ,‘hat  at  tbe  faft1e  from  the 

heart,  the  heat  of  equal  quantities  of  blood  will  be  as  their 

ve  ocities :  and,  that  in  the  fame  velocities  of  blood,  the 

heat  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diftances  from  the  heart.— 

orlince,  in  homogeneal  and  Ample  bodies,  nothing  el  fe  is 

reqmred  to  difengage  the  particles  exciting  heat,  but  a  nifus 

ahd  attrition  of  parts,  produced  by  the  force  of  the  heart ; 

•  to  which  is  always  proportional  the  velocity  of  the  blood  • 

pH?  thArf10n’c  nf  reflftance  of  the  arteries  and  the  ante- 
cedent  blood  ;  it  follows,  that  if  the  refiftance  or  re-adion  is 
not  altered,  which  it  will  not  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from 

uhl  fT C  3  th<in  th.6  heat  of  the  bIood  wi]1  not  be  altered, 
nlefs  by  an  alteration  of  the  impetus,  or  velocity  imprefted 

upon  the  blood  from  the  heart :  that  is,  as  effects  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  caufes,  the  heat  of  the  blood,  at  the  feme 
lftances  from  the  heart,  will  be  proportional  to  its  velocity 
in  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  if  the  velocities  imnref- 
fed  by  the  heart  be  equal,  there  can  be  no  change  in  the 
heat  of  the  blood,_  but  from  a  diverfified  refiftance,  or  re_ 
Ction  of  the  arteries  and  antecedent  blood.  But  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  preceding  blood  is  proportional  to  its  quantity  • 
and  its  quantity  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  difan7' 
from  the  hear,;  (for  the  nearer  the  blood  is  to  the  hew  £ 
much  the  greater  will  be  its  quantity  between  any  S™ 
place  and  the  extremity  of  the  artery.)  And  thereof 
refiftance  of  the  arteries  will  alfo  be  fo  much  the  greater  by 
how  much  nearer  they  are  to  the  heart  :  for  in  this  cafe’  the 
refiftance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  ;  and  the  velocity  of 

HPn  ^  1S/§reatf  uat  the  l£aft  dilhnces  from  tb^  Heart  7 
Hence  the  heat  of  the  blood  may  be  confidered  as  a  rectan¬ 
gle  under  the  velocity  and  the  diftance:  that  is,  if  in  two 
perfons  the  velocity  be  as  three,  and  the  diftances  wheteia 
We  would  determine  the  heat ,  be  as  much  more  in  one  as 
n  another ;  that  is,  as  two  to  one  ;  the  heat  of  one  will  be 

f  *’  and  tbe  otber  tbree  :  that  is,  the  heat  of  the  fftft  will 
be  double  that  of  the  fecond.  If  the  diftance  of  the  firft  b~ 

as  two,  and  the  velocity  as  four  ;  but  the  diftance  of  the 
fecond  as  three,  and  the  velocity  as  one  ;  the  heat  of  the 
firft  will  be  as  eight,  and  of  the  fecond  as  three  :  and  fo  the 

fecouf  thC  W1  bC  m°re  than  doub]e  the  heai  of  the 

Heat,  in  chemiftry.  See  the  article  Eire,  and  Bath 
Heat,  in  fmithery,  £sV.  See  the  article  Iron 
Heat  is  alfo  ufed  in  refpeeft  of  race-horfes,  for  the  ewr 
to  be  given  them  by  way  of  preparation,  &c.  See  Horse 
Two  heats  in  a  week  are  reckoned  a  ir.ft  r  n°RS£- 

horfe  of  what  ftate  or  coriftitution  whatever  -The  folke"7 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  one  of  the  hontt  l  "  Joc'fe/s 

fame  day  of  the  week,  whereon  the  horfe  is  to  run  h^m^ch  * 
and  this  to  be  the  ftiarpeft  heat.  1  match » 

HEAVE^'r  See  th' •  “rtido  fooiATRt,  Pagan;  fav 

ovelL!  fea’  f'Smfo  ‘°  ‘hr0W  awa>’  “  -X  thing 

When  a  fhip,  being  at  anchor,  rifes  arid  falls  by  the  force  of 
the  waves,  fhe  Is  alfo  faid  to  heave  and  fet.  7  f 

st!nVE  Gt  ^ Cap^dni  %nifies  t0  turn  ^  about.  See  Cap- 

T°ioVA.  *M  iS  t0  ha"S  i!  out-  See  Flag,  and 

T‘f.iCE  °Ut  the  top~faiU'  is  t0  Put  abroad.  See  Top- 
Heave-Offerings,  under  thp  Tewifk  i 

HEAVEN  C  fd  by  Iifling  them  dP  °“  hiShW’  WCre  thingS 

our 

See  Earth,  tic.  perform  their  motions. 

This  is  the  popular  notion  of  heaven  •  fftr  iu 

be  obferved,  has  various  other  ideas  ih  th  i~  Word’  lt  mu^ 

ma?hp  down  divers  \ 

tlZ: the  *thm<  0!^y  M'Z  fZZ 

HfiAVfiNj  among  divines,  called  alfo  the  empyrwn  heave*,  fe 

5  ‘  th« 
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the  abode  of  God,  and  bleffed  fpiritss  as  angels,  and  the  fouls 
of  the  righteous  dcceafed.  See  God,  Angel,  -c. 

In  this  fenfe,  heaven  fends  oppofed  to  hell.  See  Hell 
This  is  alfo  frequently  called  in  fcripture  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ,  the  heaven  of  heavens  ;  and  by  St.  Paul  the  third  hea¬ 
ven  ;  fometimes  paradife ;  the  new  Jerufalem ,  &c.  ^ee 
Empyreum,  &c. 

This  heaven  is  conceived  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  or 
infinite  fpace,  wherein  the  Deity  is  pleafed  to  aftord  a  nearer, 
and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf ;  a  more  fenfible  mani- 
feftation  of  his  glory  ;  a  more  adequate  perception  of  his  at¬ 
tributes,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  where  he  is 
likewife  prefent.  See  Universe,  Ubiquity,  &c. 

This  makes  what  the  divines  alfo  call  the  beatific  vifion.  See 
Vision. — Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  reality  of  fu'ch 

local  Heaven.  _  _  . 

The  infpired  writers  give  us  very  magnificent  deferiptions  o 
heaven ,  the  ftruCture,  apparatus,  and  attendance  thereof  , 
particularly  Ifaiah,  and  St.  John  the  divine.  The.  philofo- 
pher  Plato,  in  his  Dial,  de  Anim.  fpeaks  of  heaven  in  terms 
that  bear  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  thofe  of  fcripture  ;  that 
Eufebius  charges  him  with  borrowing  his  account  thence. 

De  Prespar.  Evangel.  L.  XI.  c.  37.  _  . 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  kind  of  heaven  in  their  fyltem 
of  theology,  called  elyfium,  or  the  elyfian  fields.  See  Elysiu  m. 
The  Mahometan  heaven ,  or  paradife ,  is  very  grofs,  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  See  Mahometanism, 
Alcoran,  &c. 

Heaven,  among  aftronomers,  called  alfo  the  cstherial  and  flar- 
ry  heaven ,  is  that  immenfe  region  wherein  the  ftars,  planets 
and  comets  are  difpofed.  See  Star,  Planet,  &c. 

This  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament ,  fpeaking  of  it  as  the 
work  of  the  fecond  day’s  creation  ;  at  leaf!:  it  is  thus  the  word 
is  ufually  rendered  by  his  interpreters  ;  though  this 
fomewhat  abufively,  to  countenance  their  own  notion  of  the 
heavens  being  folid.  —  The  word,  it  is  certain,  properly 
fignifies  no  more  than  expanfe ,  or  extention  ;  a  term  very 
well  adapted  by  the  prophet  to  the  impreffion  which  the 
heavens  make  on  our  fenfes  :  whence  in  other  parts  of  fcrip¬ 
ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  a  tent  ftretched 
out  to  dwell  in.— The  LXX  firft  added  to  this  idea  of  ex- 
panfion,  that  of  firm  or  folid ;  rendering  it  by  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  philfophy  of  thofe  times  ;  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  modern  tranllators. 

The  later  philofophers,  as  Cartes,  Kircher,  & c.  have  eafily 
demonftrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but  fluid  ;  but 
they  ftill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfe&ly  denfe,  without  any  va¬ 
cuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vortices.  See  CEther, 
Cartesianism,  &c. 

But  others  carry  the  thing  much  further,  and  overturn  not 
only  the  folidity,  but  the  iuppofed  plenitude  of  the  heavens. 
— Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  {hewn  the  heavens  void 
of  almoft  all  refinance,  and  confequently  of  almoft:  all  mat¬ 
ter  ;  from  the  phenomena  of  the  celeftial  bodies  ;  from  the 
planets  perfifting  in  their  motions  without  any  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  velocity  ;  and  the  comets  freely  pafling  in 
all  direction  towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  See  Re¬ 
sistance,  Planet,  Comet,  Vortex,  &c. 

Heaven ,  taken  in  this  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  expanfe 
between  our  earth  and  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  fixed  {tars, 
may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts,  according  to  the 
matter  found  therein,  viz.  the  atmofphere,  or  aerial  hea¬ 
ven,  poffeffed  by  air  ;  and  the  cstherial  heaven ,  poffeffed  by 
a  thin,  unrefifting  medium,  called  tether.  See  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  Air,  J£ther,  and  Medium. 

Heaven,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  aftronomy,  for  an  orb, 
or  circular  region  of  the  setherial  heaven.  See  Orb. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  affumed  as  many  different  heavens , 
as  they  o'oferved  different  motions  therein. —  Thefe  they 
fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they  could  not  otherwife 
fuftain  the  bodies  fixed  .in  them  ,  and  fpherical,  as  being  the 
moft  proper  form  for  motion. 

Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets,  viz.  The 
heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Saturn.  See  Planet,  Ific. 

The  eighth  was  for  the  fixed  ftars,  which  they  particularly 
called  the  firmament.  See  Star,  and  Firmament. 
Ptolemy  added  a  ninth  heaven ,  which  he  called  the  primum 
mobile.  See  Mobile. 

After  him  two  cryjlalline  heavens  were  added,  by  King  Al- 
phonfus,  &c.  to  account  for  fome  irregularities  in  the  motions 
of  the  other  heavens  :  And  laftly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was 
drawn  over  the  whole,  for  the  refidence  of  the  Deity ;  which 
made  the  number  twelve.  See  Empyreum,  is'e. 

The  cryjlalline  heavens  were  not  fuppofed  to  have  any  ftars 
fixed  in  them  :  they  incom'pafted  the  inferior,  ftarry  and  pla¬ 
netary  heavens ;  arid  communicated  their  motion  to  them. — 
The  firft  ferved  to  account  for  that  flow  motion  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  whereby  they  advance  a  degree  eaftward  in  70  years  ; 
whence  the  preceffion  of  the  equinox.  The  fecond  was  to 
folve  the  motions  of  libration,  or  trepidation.  See  Preces¬ 
sion,  Libration,  Trepidation,  &c. 
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But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens ,  according  as  their 
different  views,  and  hypothefes  required.— Eudoxus  fuppofed 
23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomontanus  33,  Ariftotle  47,  and  Fra- 
caftor  no  lefs  than  70. 

We  may  add,  that  the  aftronomers  did  not  much  concern 
themfelves  whether  the  heavens  they  thus  allowed  of  were 
real  or  not,  provided  they  ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for 
any  of  the  celeftial  motions,  and  agreed  with  phenomena. 
See  Hypothesis,  System,  Phenomena,  65V. 

Among  the  other  reveries  of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  we  find  it  afierted,  that  there  is  a  place  where  the 
heavens  and  earth  join  together  ;  that  Rabbi  Barchana  going 
thither,  laid  his  hat  on  the  window  of  heaven  ;  and  that 
going  to  take  it  again  immediately  after,  it  wa9  gone,  the 
heavens  having  carried  it  off  ;  fo  that  he  rauft  wait  for  a  re¬ 
volution  of  the  orbs  to  bring  it  to  its  place  again. 
HEAVINESS.  See  Weight,  Gravity,  &c. 

For  the  laws  of  the  defeent  of  heavy  bodies ;  fee  Descent, 

&c. 

Heavy  bodies  do  hot  tend  precifely  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
earth,  except  at  the  poles  and  the  equator ;  by  reafon  of  the 
fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  —  Their  direction  is  every 
where  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  fpheroid.  See 
Earth,  and  Spheroid. 

HEAULME,  or  Heaume,  in  heraldry,  an  helmet,  or  head- 
piece.  See  Helmet. 

HEWING  of  Timber.  Seethe  article  Timber. 
HEBBERMAN,  in  ancient  law-books,  a  poacher,  or  fifher- 
man  below  London-bridge ;  thus  called,  becaufe  he  com¬ 
monly  fifties  at  ebb  water.  See  Ebb. 

HEBBERTHEF,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  privilege  of  having 
the  goods  of  a  thief,  and  the  trial  of  him,  within  a  particu¬ 
lar  diftriCt. 

HEBDOMADARY*,  Hebdomadarius,  or  Hebdoma- 
dius,  a  member  of  a  chapter,  or  convent,  whofe  week 
it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir ;  rehearfe  the  anthems,  and 
prayers,  and  perform  the  ufual  functions  which  fuperiors 
perform  at  folemn  feafts,  and  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  which  fignifies 

the  number  feven,  of  4tt*,  feven.  See  Week. 

The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices  which 
become  vacant  during  his  week :  though  this  is  ufually  looked 
on  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon,  or  prebendary 
who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir,  and  the  infpeCtion  of 
the  officers  for  his  week.  See  Canon,  Cathedral,  and 
Choir. 

In  monafteries,  the  hebdomadary  is  he  who  waits  at  table  for 
a  week,  or  other  ftated  period  ■,  directs  and  affifts  the  cook, 

&c. 

In  church  antiquity,  we  meet  with  nine  different  forts  of 
hebdornadaries ,  viz.  —  The  hebdomadarius  cantor ,  or  hebdo¬ 
madary  chanter  ;  hebdomadarius  chori ,  hebdomadary  of  the 
choir  ;  which  two  were  really  the  fame,  viz.  he  who  led  or 
conducted  the  public  fervice  :  hebdomadary  of  the  kitchen, 
hebdomadarius  coquince  ;  hebdomadary  of  the  defunct  or  the 
dead,  hebdomadarius  defunftorum ,  he  who  took  care  of  the 
office  and  fervice  of  the  dead  :  hebdomadarius  invitatorii ,  he 
who  fang  the  invitatory  :  hebdomadarius  left  or  ad  menfamy 
he  who  read  at  meal  time  ;  hebdomadarius  majoris  miffs ,  he 
who  read  mafs  :  hebdomadarius  pf alter  'd ,  who  probably  was 
the  fame  with  the  hebdomadarius  chori  :  And  hebdomadarius 
facri  altaris ,  who  might  be  the  fame  with  hebdomadary  of 
the  high  mafs. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiotifm  or  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  See  Idiot  ism. 

There  is  no  underftanding,  even  the  verfions  of  the  Old  Tef- 
-  tament,  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  $  they 
are  fo  full  of  Hebraifms. 

We  have  abundance  of  Hebraifms  borrowed  from  fcripture, 
and  naturalized  in  our  own  language ;  as.  Son  of  perdition , 
To  fieep  in  the  Lord ,  &c.  See  Hebrew. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
i.  e.  the  twelve  tribes,  defeended  from  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
fons  of  Jacob.  See  Jews. — Thus  we  fay, 

Hebrew  Bible.  See  the  article  Bible. 

Hebrew  Character.  See  the  article  Character. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Hebrew  characters  ;  the  ancient , 
called  alfo  the  fquare  ;  and  the  modern ,  or  rabbinical  charac¬ 
ters. — The  fquare  Hebrew ,  takes  its  denomination  from  the 
figure  of  its  characters,  which  ftand  more  fquare,  and  have 
their  angles  more  exaCt  and  precife  than  the  other. 

This  charaCter  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  holy  fcripture,  and 
their  other  principal  and  moft  important  writings. — When 
both  this,  and  the  rabbinical  character,  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
work  ;  the  former  is  for  the  text,  or  the  fundamental  part ; 
and  the  latter,  for  the  acceffory  part,  as  the  glofs,  notes, 
commentaries,  &c. 

The  beft  and  beautifulleft  characters  of  this  kind,  are  thofe 
copied  from  the  characters  in  the  Spanifh  manuferipts  ; 
next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manuferipts  5  then,  thofe  from 

the 
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fne  French  ;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  the  Germans,  whofe  cha¬ 
racters  are  much  the  fame,  with  refpeft  to  the  other  genuine 
Jquare  Hebrew  chara&ers,  that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  charac¬ 
ters  are  with  refpeCt  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquarc  character  is  not  the 
real,  ancient  Hebrew  charader,  wrote  from  the  beginning  of 
the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity  3  but 
that  it  is  the  A  (Tyrian,  or  Chaldee  charader,  which  the  Jews 
afiumed,  and  accuftomed  themfelves  to,  during  the  captivity 
and  retained  afterwards.— Thefe  authors  add,  that  what 
call  the  Samaritan  charader,  is  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

1  he  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great  addrefs 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charader,  is  that  found  on  the  me¬ 
dals  ot  Simon,  and  others,  commonly  called  Samaritan  me¬ 
dals  ;  but  which,  he  afl'erts,  were  really  Hebrew  medals, 

itruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not  by  the  Samaritans.  See  Sama¬ 
ritan. 

Modern,  _  or  Rabbinical  Heerrw  charader,  is  a  good  neat 
character,  formed  of  th o  fquare  Hebrew  by  rounding  it,  and 
retrenching  moft  of  the  angles,  or  corners  of  the  letters,  to 
jnake  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.— Thofe  ufed  by  the  Ger 
mans,  are  very  different  from  the  rabbinical  charader  ufed 
every  wnere  elfe,  though  all  formed  alike  from  the  fquare  cha¬ 
racter,  but  the  German  more  (lovenly  than  the  reft.* 

The  Rabbins  frequently  make  ufe  either  of  their  own,  or 
the  fquare  Hebrew  charader,  to  write  the  modern  languages 
m.—  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  printed 
in  Hebrew  charaders  :  inftances  whereof  are"  feen  in  the 
French  king’s  library. 

Hebrew  Language ,  called  abfolutely  Hebrew,  is  the  lan 
guage  fpoke  by  the  Hebrews ,  and  wherein  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  are  wrote  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the 
holy,  or /acred  language.  See  Lang  u  a  g  e  . 

There  is  no  piece,  in  all  antiquity,  wrote  in  pure  Hebrew , 
befide  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  3  and  even  fome  parts 
of  thofe  are  in  Chaldee.  See  Chaldee. 

The  Hebrew  then,  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the 
languages  in  the  world  3  at  Ieaft,  it  is  fo  with  regard  to  us 
who  know  of  no  older.  Some  learned  men  will  have  it  the 
language  fpoken  by  Adam  in  paradife  3  and  that  the  faints 
will  fpeak  it  in  heaven. 

Alberti,  in  his  Hebrew  Dictionary,  endeavours  to  find  in 
each  word,  in  its  root,  in  its  letters,  and  the  manner  of 
-  pronouncing  it,  fome  natural  reafon  of  the  fignification  of 
that  word.  But  he  has  carried  matters  too  far  3  and  it  has 
been  (hewn,  in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevoux ,  that  on  his  princi¬ 
ples,  words  which  fignify  quite  different  things,  fhould  fignify 
the  fame. 

Neuman,  and  Loefcher,  have  profecuted  Alberti’s  fcheme 
further,  and  with  more  addrefs  than  he  has  done  :  The  firft, 
in  his  Genefis  Lingucs  Sandies,  and  Exodus  Lingucs  Sandies  3 
and  the  latter,  in  his  treatife  De  Caufis  Linguae  ^Hebreee. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Hebrew,  fuch  as  we  have  it  in  the  ho¬ 
ly  feripture,  is  a  very  regular,  analogical  language,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fo  in  its  conjugations.  Properly  fpeak ing,  there  is  but 
one,  fimple  conjugation  3  but  this  is  varied  in  each  verb  feven 
or  eight  ways,  which  has  the  effed  of  fo  many  different 
conjugations,  and  affords  a  great  number  of  expreflions, 
whereby  to  reprefent,  under  one  Tingle  word,  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  modifications  of  a  verb  3  and  feveral  ideas  at  once  ;  which 
in  the  modern,  and  moft  of  the  ancient  and  learned  langua 
ges,  are  expreftible  only  by  phrafes. 

The  original,  or  primitive  words  in  this  language,  which 
they  call  radices ,  roots,  rarely  confift  of  more  than  three 
letters,  or  two  (yllables,  which  are  expreffed  by  two  founds, 
■or- by  the  fame  found  redoubled,  which  is  indicated  by  ~ 
point.  See  Root,  Radical,  &c. 

There  are  twenty  two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
grammarians’ divide  into  guttural,  palatal,  dental,  labial,  and 
lingual. — 1  This,  divifion  is  taken  from  the  feveral  organs  of 
lpecch'3  foifie' whereof  contribute  more  than  others  to  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  letter's.  See  Voice  3  fee  alfo  Gut- 
T  U  R  A  r ,  P  A  L  A  T  A  L  ,  '  &C. 

.Ufually,  they  only  reckon  five  vowels  in  the  Hebrew,  which 
are  the  fame  with  ours,  viz.  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  3  but  then  each 
\rowel  is  divided  into  two,  a  long,  'qnd  a  breve,  or  (hort:  the 
found  of  the  former  is  fomewnat  graver,  and  longer  3  and 
that  of  the  latter  fhorter,  and  more  acute. —  It  muft  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  quite  different  founds  5 
different,  we  mean,  in  other  refpeds  befides  quantity  and 
degree  of  elevation. 

To  thefe  ten  or  twelve  vowels  muft  be  added  fome  others 
called  femi-vowels ,  which  are  only  flight  motions  ferving  to 
connect  the  confonants,  and  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from 
one  to  another.  See  Point,  and  Vowel. 

The  number  of  accents  is  prodigious  in  the  Hebrew. —  There 
are  near  forty  different  ones;  and  of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
whofe  ufe  is  not  well  alcertained,  notwithftanding  all  the  en¬ 
quiries  of  the  learned  info  that  matter. 

In  the  general,  we  know  thefe  three  things  :  iQ.  That  they 
ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  fentences,  and  the  members  thereof, 
fyke  the  points  and  comma’s,  idc.  in  Englifli.  2P.  To  de- 
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|  termine  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables :  And  30.  To  mark  the 
tone  wherewith  they  are  to  be  fpoke  or  fung.  See  Accent. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  there  (liould  be  more  accents  in  the 
Hebrew  than  in  other  languages  ;  as  they  do  the  office  of 
three  different  things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by 
different  names.  See  Punctuation,  Quantity,  idc. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  ferip- 
tures  3  that  language  wants  a  world  of  words  3  not  only  by 
reafon,  in  thofe  primitive  times,  the  languages  were  not  fo 
copious  as  at  prefent,  but  alfo  on  this  account,  that  the  infpi- 
red  writers  had  no  occafion  to  mention  many  of  the  Terms 
that  might  be  in  the  language. 

The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  idc.  languages,  are  by  fome 
held  to  be  only  dialeds  of  the  Hebrew  3  as  the  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanifh,  idc.  are  dialeds  of  the  Latin.  See  Chaldee 
Arabic,  idc.  9 

Rabbinical  Hebrew,  or  Modern  Hebrew,  is  the  language 
ufed  by  the  Rabbins,  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed 
See  Rabbin. 

The  bails,  or  body  hereof,  is  the  Hebreiv  and  Chaldee,  with 
divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thofe  two  languages,  the 
meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably  enlarged  and  ex¬ 
tended.  Abundance  of  things  they  have  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic. —  The  reft  is  chiefly  compofed  of  words,  and  ex- 
preffions  chiefly  from  the  Greek  3  fome  from  the  Latin  3 
and  others,  from  the  other  modern  tongues  ;  particularly  that 
fpoken  in  the  place  where  each  Rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  muft  be  allowed  a  very  copious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  —  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hijl.  Crit.  du  Vieux  Tejlam. 

L.  III.  c.  27.  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  art,  or  fei- 
ence,  but  the  Rabbins  have  treated  thereof  in  it.  They  have 
tranflated  moft  of  the  ancient  philofopbers,  mathematicians, 
aftronomers,  and  phyficians  ;  and  have  wrote  themfelves  on 
moft  fubjeds  :  They  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets. 
Add,  that  this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  crowded 
with  foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the 
works  of  thofe  who  have  wrote  well. 

M.  Simon  fays,  it  is  impoilible  to  reduce  it  into  an  art  or 
fyftem  of  rules  ;  though  feveral  learned  men  are  of  another 
fentiment  3  and  it  not  only  appears  poffible,  but  has  adually 
been  performed.  Gene brard  firft  attempted  it  in  his  Ifagoge 
Rabbinica ,  which  yet  goes  no  further  than  to  the  learning  to 
read  it.  Buxtorf  feconded  him,  at  the  end  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar  3  where  we  have  an  additional  piece,  under  the 
title  Ledlionis  Hebrceo-Germanicce  ufus  id  exercitatio.  Others 
have  gone  yet  further  :  Maius  has  lately  given  us  a  Rab¬ 
binical  grammar,  at  Gieffen,  under  the  title  ofjohannis  Maii 
Grammatica  Rabbinica :  And  before  him  Sennert  had  done 
the  fame  3  Rabbinifmus,  h.  e.  Prcscepta  Pa rgumico - Talmudic  0 
Rabbinica.  Wirtemb.  an.  1 666. 

HECATOMB  *,  Hecatombe,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  of 
an  hundred  beafts  of  the  fame  kind,  at  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  priefts,  or  facrificers.  See  Sacrifice.  * 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  Ualjoy.^,  which  properly 
fignifies  a  fumptuous,  or  magnificent  lacnf.ee _ Ochers  de¬ 

rive  it  from  the  Greek  Ikatov,  centum ,  a  hundred,  and  Cue, 
bos,  bullock,  idc.  On  which  footing  the  hecatomb  Ihould  be 
a  facrifice  of  an  hundred  bullocks — Others  derive  the  word 
from  6KO.T0V,  and  pes,  foot;  and  on  that  principle  hold 
that  the  hecatomb  might  confift  of  only  twenty  five  four-footed 
beaks.  They  add,  that  it  did  not  matter  what  kind  of  beafts 
were  chofe  for  viftims,  provided  the  quota  of  feet  were  but 
had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a  hecatomb  to  the  mufes 
of  an  hundred  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude,  for  his  difeovering 
the  demonftration  of  the  47  th  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a  redtangled  triangle,  the  fquare  of  the 
Hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other  fide? 

See  Hypothenuse. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs .—  Strabo  relates,  that  there 
were  an  hundred  cities  in  Laconia  3  and  that  each  city  ufed  to 
facrifice  a  bullock  every  year,  for  the  common  fafety  of  the 
country  3  whence  the  inftitution  of  the  celebrated  facrifice  of 
an  hundred  vidims,  called  hecatombs.  Others  refer  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague  3  wherewith  the'  hundred  cities 
of  Peloponnefus  were  afflided  3  for  the  removal  whereof  they 
jointly  contributed  to  fo  fplendid  a  facrifice.  5  ^ 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they  ereded  a 
hundred  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  a  hundred  fheep 
and  a  hundred  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  emperors  of¬ 
fered  facrifices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  a  hundred  lions 
a  hundred  eagles,  and  a  hundred  other  beafts  of  the  like 
kind. 

HECATOMPHONIA*,  'EKATOM$OXIA,  an  ancient  fieri- 
fice  among  the  Meflenians  ;  offered  by  fuch  as  had  (lain  an 
hundred  enemies  in  battle.  See  Sacrifice. 

rT  *Jhe  word  C°meus  fro,m  hundred .  and  W to  kill. 

HECK,  among  husbandmen,  a  rack,  at  which  horfes  are  fed 
with  hay. 

It  is  alfo  an  engine,  wherewithal  to  take  fifli  in  the  river 

SU/n’  ^  fa!mon  *s  a  State  for  the  catching  that  fort 
of  fun.  See  Salmon  Fishing, 

Hence  alio  PIeckagium,  or  Heccagium,  which  occurs 

in 
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ii\  ancient  records,  for  a  rent  paid  the  lord  for  the  liberty  to 

ufe  fuch  engines.  ;  > 

HECKLING  of  Hemp.  See  the  article  Hemp. 

HECTIC*  or  Hectic  Fever,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  flow 
habitual  fever,  feated  in  the  folids,  and  gradually  preying  on 
and  confuming  the  fubftance  thereof.  See  F  e  v  e  R . 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ixT/x©-,  formed  of  i%it,  habitus,  a  qua¬ 
lity  hard  to  feparate  from  its  lubjeft. 

A  hedlic  is  ah  ufual  attendant  of  a  confurnption  j  arid  is  re¬ 
puted  one  of  the  diagnoftic  figns  thereof.  See  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  Phthisis. 

The  hedlic ,  according  to  Dr.  Quincy,  is  the  reverfe  of  thofe 
fevers  which  arife  from  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a  fulnefs. 
This  being  attended  with  too  lax  a  ftate  of  the  excretory 
paffages,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  skin,  whereby  fo  much 
runs  off,  as  leaves  hot  refiftance  enough  in  the  contra&ile 
vclTels,  to  keep  them  fufficiently  diftended  ;  fo  that  they  vibrate 
oftner,  agitate  the  fluids  more,  and  keep  them  thin  and  hot. 
The  remedy  confifts  in  giving  a  firmer  tone  to  the  folids,  and 
laying  more  load  upon  the  fluids,  and  thus  bringing  them  to 
abetter  confiftence:  which  is  effe&ed  by  means  ofbalfamics, 
agglutinants,  and  foods  of  the  belt  nourilhment. —  All  evacua¬ 
tion  herein  is  bad. 

A  milk  diet  is  much  recommended  in  hedlics,  and  particular¬ 
ly  affes  milk,  as  being  the  leaf!  vifcid  and  heavy.  Dr.  Bay- 
nard  propofes  butter-milk  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  affes  milk.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  it  anfwers  moll  of  the  indications  in  this  cafe, 
as  it  cools,  moiftens,  nourifhes,  &c.  He  adds,  that  he  has 
known  many  perfons  cured  of  obftinate  hedlics,  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  ufe  thereof.  See  Antihectics. 

HEDAGIUM*,  anciently  fignified  a  toll,  or  cuftom,  paid  at 
the  hyth,  or  wharf,  &c.  for  landing  merchandife,  goods,  &c. 
See  Wharf,  Hyth,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  heda ,  a  hyth,  port,  or  wharf. 

From  fuch  toll,  or  cuftomary  duty,  exemptions  were  fome- 
times  granted  by  the  fovereign  to  particular  perfons,  and  fo- 
cieties. 

HEDGE*,  in  agriculture,  &c.  a  fence,  inclofing  a  field,  gar¬ 
den,  or  the  like  ;  made  of  branches  of  trees  interwoven.  See 
Felice. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  hag,  or  haeg,  or  the  An¬ 
glo  Saxon  hegge,  or  hege ;  which  fignify  limply  inclofure, 
circumference. 

£>iiick-fet  Hedge,  is  that  made  of  quick  or  live  trees,  which 
have  taken  root  ;  in  contradiftinftion  to  that  made  of  faggots, 
hurdles,  or  dry  boughs. 

To  plant  a  quick-hedge  of  thorn,  or  the  like,  Mortimer  di¬ 
rects,  that  the  fets  be  about  as  big  as  the  thumb,  and  cut 
within  four  or  five  inches  off  the  ground  ;  that  if  the  hedge 
have  a  ditch,  it  be  three  foot  wide  atop,  and  one  at  bottom, 
and  two  deep  :  that  if  the  hedge  be  without  a  bank,  or  ditch, 
the  fets  be  in  two  rows,  almoft  perpendicular,  and  at  a  foot 
diftance  :  that  the  turf  be  laid  with  the  grafs  fide  downwards  : 
that  at  every  thirty  foot  diflance,  a  young  oak,  elm,  crab, 
or  the  like,  be  placed  :  that  hakes  be  driven  into  the  loofe 
earth,  at  about  two  foot  and  a  half  diftance,  fo  low  as  to 
reach  the  firm  ground. 

When  the  hedge  is  eight  or  nine  years  growth,  it  may  be 
fplafhed  or  laid  down  ;  by  giving  the  {hoots,  or  branches,  a 
cut  with  a  knife,  or  bill,  half  through  ;  and  then  weaving  it 
about  the  hakes,  and  trimming  off  the  fmall  fuperfluous 
branches. 

Inhead  of  building  a  garden  wall  facing  the  north-eah,  Mr. 
Lawrence  advifes,  that  to  fave  charges,  &c.  a  crab- tree  hedge 
of  three  rows  be  planted  :  which  will  be  a  good  mound,  and 
quickly  grow  up  to  be  a  better  fence  than  a  wall  againft  the 
weh  and  fouth-weh  winds,  which  make  the  greateh  deftruc- 
tion  in  a  garden,  and  which  blow  two  parts  in  three  of  th  e 
whole  year  :  befides  the  hock  of  fruit  fuch  a  hedge ,  grafted 
with  red-hreak,  or  gennet-moil,  will  yield. 

Efpalier  Hedges.  See  the  article  Espalier. 

Tranfplanting  o/'Hedge-rows.  See  Transplanting. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  See  Foot. 

In  winter,  the  heels  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  chilblains,  called 
kibes ,  which  tend  to  mortification.  See  Chilblain. 

The  bone  of  the  heel  is  called  calcaneum.  See  the  article 
Calcaneum. 

Heel  of  a  horfe ,  is  the  loweh  hind  part  of  the  foot,  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  quarters,  and  oppofite  to  the  toe. 

The  heel  Ihould  be  high  and  large,  and  one  fide  not  rife 
higher  on  the  pafiern  than  the  other.—  The  diftempers  inci¬ 
dent  to  this  part,  are  fcabbed  heels  and  fcratches.  See 
SCR  ATCHES, 

Some  narrow  heeled  horfes  have  high  heels,  but  fo  weak  and 
tender,  that  by  preffmg  the  two  Tides  of  the  heel  one  againft 
another,  they  will  fenfibly  yield.  See  Hoof. 

fo  open  the  Heels,  is  to  pare  the  foot,  and  cut  the  heel  low, 
almoft  clofe  to  the  frufhj  taking  it  down  within  a  finger’s 
breadth  of  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  fo  as  to  feparate 
the  quarters,  and  by  that  means  weaken  and  take  away  the 
fubftance  of  the  foot,  and  make  it  clofe,  and  become  narrow 
at  the  heels. 
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The  Heel  of  the  Horfeman ,  being  the  part  which  is  armed  with 
a  fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  itfelf  :  as,  this  horfe  un- 
derftands  the  heels  well.  See  Aid*  and  Co  rEction. 

To  ride  d  Horfe  from  one  Heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him  go 
fide  ways*  fometimes  towards  one  heel,  and  fometimes  ano¬ 
ther. 

Heel,  in  the  fea  language  : —  If  a  {hip  lean  on  one  fide,  whe¬ 
ther  aground  or  afloat,  they  fay  Ihe  heels  a-ftar-board  or 
a-port,  or  {he  heels  off- ward,  or  tothefhore;  that  is  in¬ 
clines  more  to  one  fide  than  the  other. 

Heel  of  a  majl ,  is  that  part  of  the  foot  thereof,  which  is 
pared  away  flanting,  that  the  mail  may  be  ffayed  aftward  on 
See  Mast. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody- Heel  Cock,  is  a  fighting  cock  which 
ftrikes,  of  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  mafters  know  fuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chicken,  by  the 
ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEGIRA  *,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epocha,  ufed  by  the 
Arabs  and  Mahometans,  for  the  computation  of  time.  See 
Epocha. 

*  The  word  is  Arabic,  formed  of nUH  hagirah,  flight;  of 
“u  n  to  fly,  quit  one’s  country,  family,  friends,  &c. 

The  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epocha,  was  Maho¬ 
met’s  flight  from  Mecca. — The  magiftrates  of  that  city  fear¬ 
ing  his  impoftures  might  raife  a  fedition,  refolved  to  expel 
him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  effe&ed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
622,  on  the  evening  of  the  15  th  or  i6tfi  of  July. 

Td  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Mahometans  af- 
fea  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  an  aa  of 
religion,  whereby  a  man  forfakes  his  country,  and  gives  way 
to  the  violence  of  perfecutors  and  enemies  of  the  faith :  They 
add,  that  the  Corafhites  being  then  the  ffrongeft  party  in  the 
city,  obliged  their  prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure 
his  abolifning  of  idolatry. 

This  flight  was  not  the  firft  j  but  it  was  the  moil  famous. 
It  happened  in  the  14th  year  from  his  affuming  the  charaaer 
of  prophet  and  apoftle,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion. 
See  Mahometanism. 

The  Orientals  do  not  agree  with  us,  as  to  the  time  of  the 
hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amalfi  fixes  it  to  the 
year  of  Chnft  630  ;  and  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  2347  : 
and  Ben  Caffem,  to  the  year  of  the  world  5800,  according 
to  the  Greek  computation.  Among  the  Chriftians,  Said  Ebn 
Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to  the  year  of  Chrift  614,  and  of  the 
creation  6114. 

Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  the  fecond  caliph,  that 
firft  eftabliflied  the  hegira  as  an  epocha,  and  appointed  the 
years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at  the  time  he  made  this  de¬ 
cree,  there  were  already  feven  years  elapfed.  This  eftablilh- 
ment  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  Chriftians  ;  who,  in  thofe 
times,  reckoned  their  years  from  the  perfection  of  Diocle- 
fian.  See  Martyr. 

But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  the  earlier  too,  though  of 
lefs  eminence  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  million 
was  obliged  to  relinquifn  Medina  :  The  Corafhites  had  all 
along  oppofed  him  very  vigoroufly,  as  an  innovator,  and  dif¬ 
fer  of  the  publick  peace.  Many  of  his  difciples,  not  en¬ 
during  to  be  reputed  followers  of  an  impoftor,  defired  leave 
of  him  to  abandon  the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira. 

1 —  Thefe  two  hegira? s  the  Mahometans  in  their  language  call 
hegiratan.  u  " 

The  years  of  the  hegira  confift  only  of  354  days.  To  re¬ 
duce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  calendar,  /.  to  find  what  Ju- 
lan  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  anfwers  to,  reduce  the 
year  of  the  hegira  given,  into  days,  by  multiplying  by  3C4  ; 
divide  the  product  by  365,  and  from  the  quotient  fubtradb 
the  intercalations,  7.  *>.  as  many  days  as  there  are  four  vears 
in  the  quotient  j  and  laftly,  to  the  remainder  add  622  See 
Year. 

HEIGHTH,  the  third  dimenfion  of  a  body,  confidered  with 
regard  to  its  elevation  above  the  ground.  See  Dimension. 

Heighth,  in  aftronomy,  geography,  &V.  See  Altitude 
and  Elevation.  9 

Heighth,  in  the  manage,  &V.  the  ftature  of  a  horfe,  See 
Stature,  and  Horse.  ’ 

It  is  a  reputed  imperfeftion  in  a  horfe,  when  fet  too  high  on 

his  legs,  7.  e.  when  the  legs  are  too  long  in  proportion  to  the 
body. 

Some  jockeys  have  determined  a  meafure  for  them  thus  ; — ■ 
Take  a  ftring,  and  meafure  from  the  horfe’s  withers  to  his 
elbow  ;  and  what  length  that  is,  the  fame  fhould  he  have 
betwixt  the  elbow  and  the  lower  part  of  the  heels. —  Some 
meafure  their  colts  after  this  manner  at  a  year  old  ;  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  legs  of  a  colt  at  this  age  are  as  long  as  they 
ever  will  be.  J 

The  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  Sir  W.  Hope,  allow  thi$  to 
hold  generally,  but  not  univerfally. 

Heighth s,  in  the  military  art,  are  the  eminencies  round  a 
fortified  place,  whereon  the  armies  ufually  poll  themfelves.— 
The  enemy  had  feized  all  the  heighths  ;  appeared  on  the 
h eighths.  See. 
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n^Me’etotemd  rf/f',®'1,.1"’  he  wIto  fuccee*  to  the 

«  °f T.efamen"d  tafeSS  '  '****'*'**’ 

r  ar-sis  t 

t  he  mlt'tution  of  an  heir,  is  a  circumftance  neceffary  to  the 
Whd.ty  of  a  teftament.  See  Testament.  7 

fump,%r  tW°  principal  kinds  °f  htirl>  aPParen*i  and  Pre- 

H  thaEt  iPpmnt'  l  ¥  0"  'whom  the  htcceffion  is  fo  fettled 
ctffion!  Cann0t  '  ‘  ar‘de’  wilhout  akeri”g  the  Jaws  of  fuc- 

Heir  PfumPnvc-  See  the  article  Presumptive  Heir 

to  any  'tZ^Zfir  “«^W*  *  **  °f  b‘°“d> 

by 

ch'atCtelTmforIT’  therjf°re>  a  ??n  ca™°'  be  heir  to  goods  or 
’  ,or.’  **"»  Actor  of  hareditate ;  it  is  the  inheri 

tance  denom  te  ^  ^  See  Inh£rit’anc'*  the  “hm- 

his  anceftors^ ’TfT  ¥'*  by  fcent’  is  b°and  bX  the  aHs  of 
Is  anceltors,  if  he  be  named  ;  it  being  a  mavim  tkof 

commodum  ft 'entire  debet  &  onus.  ’  ^ 

oveables,  or  chattels  immoveable,  are  given  bv  teftament 

dZf?m  th?  tHinketh  fit  5  otherwlfe  thly  Ife  ^  the 

e^e1rb°cft:he  °rdinary’  “  be  Abated  as  hey  in  confci- 

Zt7/f  Heir.  See  the  article  Last  Heir 

ture  LaslMnI;  ’in  T  %*7  fuch  houfhold  furni¬ 

ture,  as  is  not  inventoried  after  the  owner’s  deceafe;  but  necef- 

A  comes  to  the  heir  alonS  with  the  houfe.  See  He  i r 
Confuetudo  hundredi  de  Stretford,  in  com.  Oxon.  eft  quod  bare- 

JLc7rnt°T  infrau  hrudredum  P"di*-  poft  mortem 

A™  babebunt,  &c.  principals,  itg/iCe  an 

r-loorne  de  quodam genere  catallorum,  utenfilium,  &c. 

VJptmutn  plaujtrum,  optimum  carucam ,  optimum  cipbum ,  &c 
Coke  on  Littleton .  } 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements ;  as  tables,  preftbs 
cupboards,  bedfteads,  furnaces,  wainfeot,  and  fuch  like;  which’ 

,  in  feme  countries,  have  belonged  to  a  houfe  for  certain  de- 
icents,  and  are  never  inventoried  after  the  deceafe  of  the 
owner,  as ’chattels  are  ;  but  accrue  by  cuftom,  not  by  com¬ 
mon  law,  to  the  heir,  with  the  houfe  itfelf. 

or  Elcesaites.  See  Elcesaites 
HELEPOLIS  *,  in  antiquity,  a  military  machine  for  battering 
dovyn  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged.  6 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  £A«ToA/f ;  compounded  of  the  words  Ias ,v 
to  take,  and  -aroA/j,  city. 

.  helepolis ,  as  deferibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  &c.  appears 
to  have  been  no  more  than  the  aries,  or  battering  ram,  with 
a  roof,  or  covering  over  it,  to  prevent  its  being  fet  on  fire 
as  alfo  to  fereen  the  men  who  worked  it.  See  Aries. 

Some  will’  have  it  a  combination  of  two  or  three  battering 
rams,  moving-  on  large  ftrong  wheels,  roofed  over,  and  co- 
.  vered  with  raw  or  wet  skins.  It  had  feveral  iron  points  or 
heads,  wherewith  the  execution  was  done  ;  formed  much 
like  the  thunderbolts  which  painters  reprefen t.  Within  was 
a  great  number  of  foldiers,  who  drove  it  with  force  of  arm 
and*  by  means  of  ropes,  violently  againft  the  wall  where  the 
breach  was  intended. 

Others  will  have  helepolis  a- generical  name,  comprehendino- 
all  the  machines  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  befieging  towns  ; 
as,  'among  us,  the  name  artillery  includes  all  the  forts  of  large 
nre-arms.—- But  this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  does  by  no  means  fuit  with  thofe  minute 
descriptions  given  of  the  helepolis  in  the  antient  writers. 

-  u- 6  ^nXentb0n  °f  the  helepolis ,  and  divers  other  military  ma- 

-  chines,  is  aferibed  to  Demetrius  ;  which,  with  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pities, he  took  thereby,  gave  him  the  denomination  of 
Potiorcetes,  or  city  taker. 

HELIACA*,  in  antiquity,  facrifices,  and  other  folemnities 
•  performed  in  honour  of  the  fun.  See  Sun,  and  Fire.  ’ 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «A/©-,  fun. 

HELIACAL*,  in  aftroriomy  Heliacal  Rifting  of  a  ftar, 
planet,  &c.  is  Its  dftiiing,  or  emerging  out  of  the  rays,  and 
luftre  of  the  fun,  wherein  it  was  before  hid :  whether  this  be 
owing  to  the'  recefs  of  the  fun  from  the  ftar,  or  of  the  ftar 
from  the  fun.  See  Rising. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  «A/©-,  fol,  fun. 

Heliacal  Setting ,  is  a  ftar’s  entering  or  immerging  into  the 
fun’s  rays,  and  fo  becoming  inconfpicuous  by  the  fuperior 
light  of  that  luminary.  See  Setting. 

A  ftar  rifes  h  elide  ally,  when  after  it  has  been  in  conjunction 
*  with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifible,  it  gets  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  him,  as  to  be  feen  in  the  morning  before  the 
fun’s  rifing. 

The  fame  is  faid  to  fet  heliacally ,  when  it  approaches  fo  near 
the  fun,  as  to  be  hid  therein.  So  that,  in  ftrictnefs,  the  he¬ 
liacal  rifing  and  fetting,  are  only  an  apparition  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  See  Occultation,  &V, 

The  heliacal  rifing  of  the  moon,  happens  when  fhe  arrives  at 
the  diftance  of  17  degrees,  from  the  fun  ;  for  the  other  pla¬ 
nets,  20  degrees  diftance  is  required  ;  and  for  the  ftars  more 
Vpl.  I,  Np  LXXVl 
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or  lefs,  as  they  are  greater,  or  fmaller.  See  Moon,  Pr  ft- 
net,  and  Star. 

To  find  the  He  li  ac  al  rifing  and  fetting  by  the  globe ;  fee  Globe 
The  ancients  computed  that  a  ftar,  between  the  tropics.  Would 
be  forty  days  ere  It  got  clear  of  the  fun’s  rays,  and  become 
confpKuous  agam.  Hefiod  firft  made  this  computation  ;  and 
the  reft  followed  him.  The  period  comes  very  near  to  the 
computation  of  the  moderns  :  for  the  fun  advancing  nearly  a 
egree  every  day  it  will  be  20  days  approaching  thereto 
from  the  helmcal  fetting  of  the  ftar  ;  and  thirty  days  more 
withdrawing,  till  the  heliacal  rifing.  7  7 

Athens  whoESft?  ,n/ntfqUit7’  officers’  0r  magiftrates  of 
Athens,  who  conftituted  a  court  of  500  perfons,  or  judges 

fCVrning  C0SnizanCe  of  civil  matters.  J 

Ulpian  gives  us^  two  etymologies  of  the  word  :  feme  favs  he 

rive  it  from  hA/Q-,  belios,  fen;  and  hold  it  thus  called  bv 

„  ssttssz  -ir 

T¥  “urt„ °,f  pfdfi was  one  of  the  Rx  iufird;aioriS  of 

Athens,  and  that  before  which  matters  of  the  greateft  mo 
mem  were  ufua%  brought :  fo  that  it  was  held  the  firft Tni 
moil  confiderable  of  all  the  civil  tribunals.  The  delinquents 

HEL  cT '£A7teen  W7  alf°  br°Ufht  befOTe  tlM 

See  fesA  “  aftrono“y>  ft®  With  urfa  major. 

HELICOID  Parabola,  or  the  parabolic  fpiral,  a  curve  arifint- 
upon  a  fuppofitiOri  of  the  axis  of  the  Common  Apolloniaf 

SPerp0ARABoetnASbent  r°Ufid  m  ffie  PeriPhefy  <**  circle. 

The  helicoid  parabola,  then,  is  a  line  palling  through  the  ex 

SSlfe  Wbicb  “"W 

If  the  arch  B  C,  as  an  abfeifs,  be  called  x,  arid  the  nart  OF 
of  the  radius,  as  an  ordinate  to  it  be  ralfer?  ^  OF 

The  Ae/W°  ,S.  C0”?P°Unded  of  p«n,  and  cem„, 

The  heliocentric  place,  therefore,  coincides,  with  the  1" 

PlanIt  P  V,6Wed  ^  thC  fun‘  Sce  Longitudb,  and 

Heliocentric  Latitude  of  a  Planet,  is  the  inclination  of  A 
line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  the  centre  of  ! 
planet  t°  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude  “ 

the  fZTlu'Td  tl  P¥rnet  ''S;huS  dc«rmined.-if 

orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  and  thf 'inne/ om  aI? 
be  placed  fo  as  to  be  mchned  to  the  plane  of  the  other  ffor 
wh,ch  reafon  ,t  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ellipfis)  when  the 
planet  is  in  N  or  n,  (which  points  are  called  its  nodes 1  It  WIT 
appear  in  the  ecliptic,  and  fo  have  no  latitude  •  if  it-  L 
P,  then,  being  feen  by  the  fun,  it  will  a^ear  r 
from  the  ecliptic,  or  to  have  latitude  •  and  tho  f°  d.ecl,na 
the  line  R  P,  to  the  plane  of  the  cdinfic t  ’ll  AAA  °f 
heliocentric  latitude  ;  and  the  meafumof  it  is  tbein^PP^ 
fuppofing  the  line  P  ,  to  be  perpendicular  m  Z  ^  ^ 

extent  of  it  S  and  then  it  will 

nothing  in  N ;  after  which  it  will  increafe^a^ain  till  it  !  ,£  t(* 
B^and^laftty,  be  decreafmg  again,  till  the  planet  come  to  be 

HELIOCOMETES,  Comet  of  th>  9.  , 

fometimes  obferved  at  the  fetting^of  the  fun 3  fh^d^011 
nated  by  Sturmius  and  Pylen,  do  bad  £n  it^^ 
feems  to  make  a  comet  of  the  fun,  being  a  1*,-^  b  d  C 
lumn  of  light  fixed  or  hung  to  that  luminary  afid  dtag^ 

SeeCoME  T!  &  m“Ch  the  manner  of  a^tail  of  a  Cornett 

In  that  obferved  by  M.  Pylen  at  Grypfwald  March  rr  T 

at  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  the  end  J?  I5’  l7?2‘ 
the  fun  was  only  half  the  fun’s  diameter  broad-  bufthe^H  ^ 
end,  oppofite  to  the  fun,  much  broader.  Its  length  5  1 
ten  diameters  of  the  fun  ;  and  it  moved  in  thA 
as  the  ftin.  Its  colour  was  yellow  nevt  ^n]e  trfk 

further  off.  It  was  only  feen  paZed Tn  £  ^  ^ 
clouds  a  tjttie  telefe  Z  LTZ'tl 

nothmg  of  tt  on  the  thicker,  and  lower  clouds;  fhourii  The 
naked  eye  could  not  d.fcover  fo  much.  It  lafted  “in  its 

n'ilhed!S°Ur’  ^  °f  a”  h°Ur>  and  then'  Sradually  dimi- 

51  —  '  HELfO- 
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ttri  xn^rOPE  *  in  optics,  a  fort  of  telefcope,  peculiarly 
Ko^iewing  and  obferving  the  fun,  without  dourg  Pr=- 

fpeclo ,  I  fee,  view,  confider. 

Heiiofcopes  are  neceffary  in  viewing  the  phaenomena  of  the  tun, 
fhi/fpots,  eclipfa,  tic.  SeeSuN,  Spot  Eclipse 
There  are  various  apparatus  s  of  this  kind.  As 
glaffes  are  found  to  diminifh  the  foree  orthe  Jun  s  rays  i  to 
make  a  helafafie,  «  is  enough  that  both  the  ob,ea-g  afe,  and 
the  eye-  glafs  of  the  telefcope,  be  of  coloured  glafs  ;  the  firft, 

,  <r.  of  red,  and  the  latter  green. 

But,  as  there  is  a  neceffity  for  the  glaffes  to  be  very  transpa¬ 
rent,  and  equally  coloured,  which  rarely  happens  Hevelms 
choofes  rather  to  ufe  two  plain  coloured  glaffes,  with  a  piece 
of  paper  between,  either  tied  or  cemented  together,  and  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  eye-glafs.  , 

Dr.  Hooke,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  heiiofcopes ,  recommends 

four  reflecting  glaffes  placed  in  the  tube  ;  by  thefe,  he  ob- 
ferves,  the  force  of  the  rays  will  be  fo  weakned,  as  only  to 
ftrike  the  eye  with  a  256th  part  of  their  force;  and  this 

heliofcope  he  prefers  to  all  others.  1111 

M.  Huygens’s  method  is  much  eafier  :  —  He  only  blackens 
the  infide  of  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope,  by  holding  it  over 
the  flame,  or  fmoke  of  a  lamp  or  candle  :  or,  which  is  yet 
more  commodious,  blackens  a  piece  of  plain  glafs,  and  holds 
it  between  the  eye  and  the  objeCt-glafs  :  or,  which  is  beft  of 
all,  claps  the  fmoked  glafs  to  another,  with  a  rim  of  thick 
paper  between,  to  keep  the  black  from  rubbing  off ;  and  fits 
the  two  into  a  cell,  or  frame,  to  be  applied  between  the  eye 
and  the  eye-glafs. 

HELIOTROPE  *,  'HAlOTPOnlON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
plant  fun-flower,  or  turnfole  ;  fo  called,  by  reafon  its  flowers 
always  turn  towards  the  fun.  See  Turnsole. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  uA/®-,  fun,  and  r^zoru, 
merto,  I  turn. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  green  colour,  ftreak- 
ed  with  red  veins.  See  Precious  Stone. 

■  Pliny  fays,  it  is  thus  called  by  reafon  when  caff  into  a  veffel 
of  water,  the  fun’s  rays  falling  thereon,  feem  to  be  of  a  blood 
colour,  and  that  when  out  of  the  water,  it  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  proper  to  obferve 
cclipfes  of  the  fun  withal,  as  a  heliofcope. 

The  heliotrope  is  alfo  called  oriental  jafper ,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  See  Jasper. 

It  is  found  in  the  Eaft-lndies;  as  alfo  in  Ethiopia,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  (Ac.  Some  have  afcribed  to  it  the  faculty  of  ren¬ 
dering  people  invifible,  like  Gyge’s  ring. 

HEMISPHERICAL  LINE,  in  navigation,  denotes  the  rhumb 
line.  See  Rhumb  Line. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe,  on  the  globe,  it  winds  round  the 
pole  helically,  l  e.  fpirally,  and  Hill  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it. 

HELIX*,  in  geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  | \f%,  and  literally  figmfies  a  wreathe,  or 

winding',  of  z\i<r<rc!>J  mojolnjo,  I  invirot). 

In  architecture,  fome  authors  make  a  difference  between  the 

helix  and  fpiral.  rv  .  .... 

A  flair  cafe,  according  to  Daviler,  is  in  a  .helix,  or  is  helical , 

.  when  the  flairs  or  fteps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel ; 
whereas  the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  and  nearer  its  axis,  See  Stair-case. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied  in  architecture  to  the  caulicoles,  or  little 
volutes,  under  the  flower  of  the  Corinthian  capital  ;  called  al¬ 
fo  urilhej—Ste  Tab.  Archit .  fig.-  26.  lit.  D  ;  fee  alfo  Cauli¬ 
Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of, the. au¬ 
ricle,  outwards.  See  Auricle,  and  Ear. 

In  oppofition  to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  aniwering 

thereto  is  called  anthelix.  See  Anthelix. 

HELL,  a  place  of  punifhment,  wherein  thy  wicked  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  their  deeds,  after  this  life. 

In  which  fenfe,  hell  ftands  oppofed  to  heaven.  See  He  aven. 
Among  the  antients,  hell  was  called  TctfTap©" ,  Tu^rapa.,  Tar¬ 
tarus ,  Tartar  a  ;  AJ'Hf,  Hades ,  Inf  emus ,  Inferna ,  Infer  i ,  &c. 
•—The  Jews,  wanting  a  proper  name  for  it,  called  it  Gehen¬ 
na,  or  Gehinnon ,  from  a  valley  near  Jerufalem,  wherein  was 
a  Tophet,  or  place  where  a  fire  was  perpetually  kept.  See 
Gehenna. 

Divines  reduce  the  torments  of  hell  to  two  kinds,  poena  dam- 
ni ,  the  lofs  and  privation  of  the  beatific  vifion  ;  and  poena 
fenfus ,  the  horrors  of  darknefs,  with  the  continual  pains  of 
fire  inextinguifhable. 

Moff  nations  and  religions  have  their  hell. — The  hell  of  the 
poets  is  terrible  enough  :  witnefs  the  punifhment  of  Tityus, 
Prometheus,  the  Danaids,  Lapithse,  Phlegyas,  (Ac.  defcribed 
by  .Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofis.- — Virgil,  after  a  furvey  of 
hell ,  /Eneid.  Lib.  VI.  declares,  that  had  he  a  hundred  mouths 
and  tongues,  they  would  not  fuffice  to  recount  all  the  plagues 
of  the  tortured,  —  The  New  Teftament  reprefents  hell  as 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimjlone  ;  a  worm  which  dies  not ,  See. 
Rev.  xx.  10,  14,  &c.  Mark  ix.  43,  &c.  Luke  xvi.  23,  See. 
The  Caffres  are  faid  to  admit  thirteen  hells ,  and  twenty-feven 
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paradifes ;  where  every  perfon  finds  a  place  of  recompimce 
fuited  to  the  degree  of  good  or  evil  he  has  done. 

There  are  two  great  points  of  controverfy  among  writers 
touching  hell :  the  firft,  Whether  there  really  be  any  local 
hell ,  any  proper  and  fpecific  place  of  torment  by  fire  ?  the 
fecond,  Whether  the  torments  of  hell  are  to  be  eternal? 

I.  The  locality  of  hell ,  and  the  reality  of  the  fire  thereof, 
has  been  controverted  from  the  time  of  Origen.— That  fa¬ 
ther,  in  his  treatife  n*?/  interpreting  the  feripture  ac¬ 

count  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift  not  in  external 
punifhments,  but  in  the  confcience  of  finners,  the  fenfe  of 
their  guilt,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  pafl  pleafures.-— 

S.  Auguffin  mentions  feveral  of  the  fame  opinion  in  his  time  ; 
and  Calvin,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have  embraced  it  in 

ourSi  .  , 

The  retainers  to  the  contrary  opinion,  much  the  greateft  part 
of  mankind,  are  divided  as  to  the  fituation,  and  other  circum- 
ffances  of  this  horrible  feene. — The  Greeks,  after  Homer, 
Hefiod,  (Ac.  conceived  hell  T oorov  rivet  uVo  mv  ynv  y.zya.v,  See. 
a  large  and  dark  place  under  the  earth.  Lucian,  De  luftu  ; 
and  Euftathius,  on  Homer. 

Some  of  the  Romans  lodged  it  in  the  fubterranean  regions 
dire&ly  under  the  lake  Avernus,  in  Campania  ;  which  they 
were  led  to  from  the  confideration  of  the  poifonous  vapours 
emitted  by  that  lake.— -Through  a  dark  cave,  near  this  lake, 
Virgil  makes  ^Eneas  defeend  to  hell.  See  Avernus. 

Others  placed  hell  under  Tenarus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia  ; 
as  being  a  dark  frightful  place,  befet  with  thick  woods,  out 
of  which  there  was  no  finding  a  paffage.  This  way,  Ovid 
fays,  Orpheus  defeended  to  hell. — Others  fancied  the  river, 
or  fountain  of  Styx,  in  Arcadia,  the  fpring-head  of  hell ,  by 
reafon  the  waters  thereof  were  deadly. 

But  thefe  are  all  to  be  confidered  as  only  fables  of  poets  ;  who, 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  art,  allegorifing  and  perfoni- 
fying  every  thing,  from  the  certain  death  met  withal  in  thofe 
places,  took  occafion  to  reprefent  them  as  fo  many  gates,  or 
entering  places  into  the  other  world.  See  Fable,  (Ac. 

The  primitive  Chriftians,  conceiving  the  earth  a  large  extend¬ 
ed  plain,  and  the  heavens  an  arch  drawn  over  the  fame ;  took 
hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  earth,  the  furtheft  diftant  from  the 
heavens;  fo  that  their  hell  was  our  antipodes.  See  Anti¬ 
podes. 

Tertullian,  De  anima ,  reprefents  the  Chriftians  of  his  time, 
as  believing  hell  to  be  an  abyfs  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  : 
which  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  belief  of  Chrift’s 
defeent  into  hades,  hell ,  Matt.  xii.  40.  See  the  following 
article.  Hell. 

Mr.  Whifton  has  lately  advanced  a  new  opinion. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  comets  are  to  be  conceived  as  fo  many  hells, 
appointed,  in  the  courfe  of  their  trajectories,  or  orbits,  alter¬ 
nately  to  carry  the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there 
to  be  fcorched  by  his  flames ;  and  then  return  them  to,  ftarve 
in  the  cold,  dreary,  dark  regions,  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn. 
See  Comet. 

The  reverend  and  orthodox  Mr.  T.  Swinden,  in  an  exprefs 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  place  of  Hell,  not  contented 
with  any  of  the  places  hitherto  affigned  ;  contends  for  a  new 
one.  —  According  to  him,  the  fun  itfelf  is  the  local  hell . 
See  Sun. 

This  does  not,  feem.:,  to  be.  his  own  difeovery  :• — It  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  was  led  into  the  opinion  by  that  paffage  in  Rev.  xvi. 
8,  9.— Though  it  muft  be  added,  that  Pythagoras  feems  to 
have  had  the  like  view, ,  in  that  he  places  hell  in  the  fphere 
of  fire  ;  and  that  fphere,  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe, — 
Add,  that  Ariflotle  mentions  fome  of  the  Italic,  or  Pythago- 
ric  fchool,  who  placed  the  fphere  of  fire  in  the  fun,  and  even 
called  it  Jupiter’s  prifon.  De  Ccelo ,  L,  II.  See  Pytha¬ 
gorean.  ,•  ,  • 

To  make  way  for  his  own  fyftem,  Mr.  Swinden  under¬ 
takes  to  remove  hell  out  of  the  centre  of  -  the  earthy  from 
thefe  two  confiderations • -  r°.  That  a  fund  of  fuel  or 
fulphur,  fufficient  to  maintain  fo  furious  and  conftant  a 
fire,  cannot  be  there  fuppofed  :  And,  2°.  That  it  muft  want 
the  nitrous  particles  in  the  air,  to  fuftain  and  keep  it 
alive.— -And  how,  fays  he,  can  fuchfire  be  eternal,  when 
by  degrees  the  whole  Jubilance  of  the  earth  muft  be  con- 
fumed  thereby  ? 

It  muft  not  be  forgot,  however,  that  Tertullian  had  long 
ago  obviated  the  former  of  thefe  difficulties,  by  making  a 
difference  between  arcanus ,  and  publicus  ignis ,  fecret  and 
open  fire  :  The  nature  of  the  firft,  according  to  him,  is 
fuch,  as  that  it  not  .  only  confumes,  but  repairs  what  it 
preys  upon.— The  latter  difficulty  is  folved  by  St,  Auguffin, 

.  who  alledges,  that  God  fupplies  the  central  fire  with  air, 
by  a  miracle. 

Mr.  Swinden,  however,  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  central 
parts  of  the  earth  are  poffeffed  by  water  rather  than  fire  ; 
which  he  confirms  by  what  Mofes  fays  of  water  under  the 
earth ,  Exod.  xx.  from  Pfalms  xxiv.  2.  &c. 

As  a  further  proof,  he  alledges,  that  there  would  want  room 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  fuch  an  infinite  hofl  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  the  fallen  angels,  and  wicked  men. 

Drexelius,  we  know,  has  fixed  the  dimenfions  of  hell  to  a 
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German  cubic  mile,  and  the  nurnber  of  the  damned  to  ari 
hundred  thoufand  millions :  De  Damnator.  Career.  &  Rogo. 
But  Mr.  Swinden  thinks  he  needed  not  have  been  fo  fparing 
in  his  number,  for  that  there  might  be  found  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ;  and  that  they  muff  neceffarily  be  unfufferably 
crouded  in  any  fpace  we  could  allow  them  in  our  earth. — 
It  is  impoffible,  he  concludes,  to  flow  fuch  a  multitude  of 
Spirits  in  fuch  a  fcanty  apartment,  without  a  penetration  of 
dimenfions,  which,  he  doubts,  is  not  good  philofophy,  even 
in  refpedl  of  fpirits  :  If  it  be,  he  adds,  ‘  he  does  not  fee  why 
God  fhould  prepare,  i.  e.  make  a  prifon  for  them,  when 

*  they  might  have  been  all  crouded  together  into  a  baker’s 
‘  oven,  p.  206. 

His  arguments  for  the  fun’s  being  the  local  hell ,  are, 

I  .  Its  capacity ;  No  body  will  deny  the  fun  fpacious 
enough  to  receive  all  the  damned  conveniently  ;  fo  that  there 
will  be  no  want  of  room.  Nor  will  fire  be  wanting,  if  we 
admit  of  Mr.  Swinden’s  argument- againft  Ariftotle,  where¬ 
by  he  demonftrates  that  the  fun  is  hot,  p.  208,  and  feq.— 

.  1  he  good  man  is  ‘  filled  with  amazement  to  think  what 
|  Pyrenean  mountains  of  fulphur,  how  many  atlantic  oceans 

*  balding  bitumen,  muft  go  to  maintain  fuch  mighty  flames 
as  thofe  of  the  fun  :  Our  iEtna  and  Vefuvius  are  mere 

glow-worms,  p.  137. 

2°.  Its  diftance  and  oppofition  to  the  empyreum,  which  has 
ufually  been  looked  upon  as  the  local  heaven  :  fuch  oppofi- 
tion  is  perfectly  anfwerable  to  that  oppofition  in  the  nature 
and  office  of  a  place  of  angels  and  devils,  of  eledt  and  repro¬ 
bate,  of  glory  and  horror,  of  hallelujahs  and  curlings  :  And 
the  difiance  quadrates  well  with  Dives  feeing  Abraham  afar 
off,  &c.  the  great  gulph  between  them 1 ;  which  this  author 
takes  to  be  the  folar  vortex. 

3°.  That  the  empyreum  is  the  higheft,  and  the  fun  the  low- 
eft  place  of  the  creation  ;  confidering  it  as  the  center  of  our 
fyftem  :  And  that  the  fun  was  the  firft  part  of  the  vifible 
World  created  ;  which  agrees  with  the  notion  of  its  being  pri¬ 
marily  intended  or  prepared  to  receive  the  angels,  whole  fall 
he  fuppofes  to  have  immediately  preceeded  the  creation. 

4°.  The  early  and  almoft  univerfal  idolatry  paid  the  fun  ; 
which  fuits  well  with  the  great  fubtlety  of  that  fpirit  to  entice 
mankind  to  woifhip  his  throne. 

II.  As  to  the  eternity  of  hell  torments ,  we  have  Origen, 
again,  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  deny  it  3  it  being  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  that  writer,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils  them- 
.  felves,  after  a  fuitable  courfe  of  punifhment,  anfwerable  to 
their  refpedlive  crimes,  {hall  be  pardoned  and  reftored  to  hea¬ 
ven.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  L.  XXI.  c.  17.  --  The  chief 
principle  Origen  went  upon  was  this,  that  all  ‘punifhments 
are  emend atory  ;  applied  only  as  painful  medicines,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient’s  health.  Other  objections  infilled  on 
by  modern  authors,  ate  the  difproportion  between  temporary 
crimes,  and  eternal  punifhments,  &c'. 

The  feripture  phrafes  for  eternity,  -as  is  obferved  by  archbi- 
Ihop  Tillotfon,  do  not  always  import  an  infinite  duration  : 
Thus,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  for  ever,  often  fignifies  only 
'  a  long  time  3  particularly  till  the  end  of  the  Jewifh  difpen- 
fation  :  Thus  in  the  epiftle  of  Jude,'\t r.  7.  the  cities  of  So- 
.  dom  and  Gomorrah  are  faid  to  be  fet  forth  for  an  example, 
fuffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  ;  that  is,  of  a  fire  that 
was  not  extinguifhed  till  thofe  cities  were  utterly  confumed. 

• —  So  one  generation  is  faid  to  come,  &c.  but  the  earth  en- 
dureth  for  ever . 

In  effedl,  M.  le  Clerc  notes,  that  there  is  no  Hebrew 

•  word  which  properly  expreffes  eternity  :  Cmi^H  holam,  on¬ 
ly  imports  a  time  whole  beginning  or  end  is  not  known  ;  and 
is  accordingly  ufed  in  a  more  or  lefs  extenfive  fenfe,  according 
to  the  thing  treated  of.*  • 

Thus,  when  God  fays,  concerning  the  Jewifti  laws,  that 
they  muft  be  obferved  1  leholam,  for  ever;  we  are  to 

underftand  as  long  a  fpace  as  he  fhould  think  fit ;  or  a  fpace 
whofe  end  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
the  Meffiah. —  All  general  laws,  and  fuch  as  do  not  regard 
particular  occafions,  are  ma defir  ever,  whether  it  be  expref- 
fed  in  thofe  laws  or  not  :  which  yet  is  not  to  be  underftood 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  fovereign  power  could  no  way 
change  them. 

-  Archbifhop  Tillotfon,  however,  argues  very  ftrenuoufly,  that 
where  hell  torments  are-  fpoke  of,  the  Words  are  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  in  thb  ftridl  fenfe  of  infinite  duration  ;  and  what  he  ef- 

-  fteems  a  peremptory  decifion'  of  the  point  is,  that  the  duration 

•  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Wicked,  is  in  the  very  fame  fentence 
exprefled  by  the  very  fame  word  which  is  ufed  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  happinefs  of  the  righteous,  which  all  agree  to 
be  eternal.  ‘  Thefe,  fpeaking  of  the  wicked,  fhall  go  a- 
‘  way  koka<tiv  aiuviov ,  into  eternal  punifhments  ;  but  the 
‘  righteous,  etf  cuuviov,  into  life  eternal. 

The  fame  great  author  attempts  to  reconcile  this  eternity 
with  the  divine  juftice,  which  had  not  been  fatisfadlorily 
done  before. —  Some  had  urged  that  all  fin  is  infinite,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  the  objedl  it  is  committed  againft,  viz.  God  ;  and 
therefore  deferves  infinite  punifhment  :  But,  that  crimes 
fhould  be  heightened  by  the  quality  of  the  objedl,  to  fuch  de¬ 


gree*  is  abfurd  ;  fince  the  evil  and  demerit  of  all  lift  muft 
then  be  equal,  inafmuch  as  none  can  be  more  than  infinite  ; 
and  confequently  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  degrees  of 
punifhment  in  the  next  life.  Add,  that  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  the  leaft  fin  againft  God  is  infinite,  in  refpedl  of  its  ob~! 
je£t  ;  the  leaft  punifhment  infliefted  by  God  may  be  faid  to 
be  infinite,  becaufe  of  its  author  ;  and  thus  all  punifhments 
from,  as  well  as  fins  againft  God,  would  be  equal. 

Others  have  urged,  that  if  the  wicked  were  to  live  forever^ 
they  would  fin  for  ever  :  But  this,  fays  the  author,  is  mere 
prefumption.  Who  can  fay,  that  if  a  man  lived  ever  fo  long, 
he  would  never  repent  ?  Befides,  the  juftice  of  God  only 
punifhes  fins  men  have  committed,  not  thofe  they  might 
poffibly  have  done. 

Others  therefore  urge,  that  God  gives  men  the  choice  of 
everlafting  happinefs  and  mifery  3  and  that  the  reward  pro- 
mifed  to  obedience,  is  equal  to  the  punifhment  threatned  to 
difobedience. — To  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  though  it  be 
not  contrary  to  juftice  to  exceed  in  rewards,  that  being  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  favour,  it  may  be  fo  to  exceed  in  punifhments. 
It  may  be  added,  that  man  in  this  cafe  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  fince  he  has  only  his  election. —  But  though  this 
may  fuffice  to  filence  the  finner,  and  make  him  acknowledge 
his  deftrudlion  to  he  of  himfelf,  it  does  not  fatisfy  the  ob¬ 
jection  from  the  difproportion  between  the  crime  and  the  pu¬ 
nifhment. —  All  the  confiderations,  therefore,  hitherto  al- 
ledged,  proving  ineffectual ;  our  great  author  is  left  to  folve 
the  difficulty  himfelf. 

In  order  to  this,  he  obferves,  that  the  meafure  of  penalties, 
with  refpeCt  to  crimes,  is  not  only,  nor  always  taken  front 
the  quality  and  degree  of  the  offence  ;  much  left  from  the 
duration  and  continuance  of  it  ;  but  from  the  reafons  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  require  fuch  penalties  as  may  fecure  the 
obfervation  of  the  law,  and  deter  men  from  the  breach  of  it. 
—  Among  men  it  is  not  reckoned  injuftice  to  punifh  mur- 
ther,  and  many  other  crimes,  which  perhaps  are  committed  in 
a  moment,  with  perpetual  lofs  of  eftate,  or  liberty,  or  life. 
So  that  the  objedion  of  temporary  crimes  being  punifhed  with 
fuch  long  fufferings,  is  of  no  force. 

In  effeCl,  what  proportion  crimes  and  penalties  are  to  bear 
to  each  other,  is  not  fo  properly  a  confideration  of  juftice,  as 
of  wifdom  and  prudence  in  the  law-giver,  who  may  enforce 
his  laws  with  what  penalties  he  pleafes,  without  any  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  juftice,  which  is  out  of  the  quellion. 

The  .primary  end  of  all  threatning  is  not  punifhment,  but 
the  prevention  of  it  :  God  does  not  threaten  that  men  may 
fin  and*be  punifhed  ;  but  that  they  may  not  fin,  and  fa 
efcape  :  And  therefore,  the  higher  the  threatning  runs,  the 
more  goodnefs  there  is  in  it. 

After  all,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  fays  the  good  archbifhop, 
that  he  who  threatens,  has  Hill  the  power  of  execution  in  his 
own  hands. —  There  is  this  difference  between  promifes  and. 
threatnings  ;  that  he  who  promifes,  pafies  over  a  right  to 
another,  and  thereby  ftands  obliged  to  him  in  juftice  and 
faithfulnefs,  to  make  good  his  word  :  but  it  is  otherwife  in 
threatnings  ;•  he  that  threatens,  keeps  the  right  of  punifhing 
ftill  with  him,  and  is  not  obliged  to  execute  what  he  threat¬ 
ned,  any  further  than  the  reafons  and  ends  of  government 
require. — •  Thus,  God  abfolutely  threatened  the  deftrudion 
ofNinevah  ;  and  his  peevifh  prophet  underftood  the  threat¬ 
ning  to  be  abfolute,  and  was  angry  for  being  employed  in  a 
meffage  that  was  not  made  good  :  But  God  underftood  his 
own  right,  and  did  what  he  pleafed,  notwithftanding  the 
threatning  he  denounced,  and  notwithftanding  Jonah  was  fo 
touched  in  point  of  honour,  that  he  had  rather  have  perifhed 
than  Nineveh  fhould  have  efcaped. 

Hell ,  Hades,  is  fometimes  alio  ufed,  in  the  feripture  ftyle, 
for  death,  or  burial 3  by  reafon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names 
fignify  fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fomdtime* 
Amply  the  gravei  See  Tomb,  Sepulchre,  &c. 

Divines  are  divided  about  the  fenfe  of  that  article  in  the  apo- 
ftles  creed,  where  our  Saviour  is  faid  tb  have  been  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  and  that  he  defeended  into  hell,  *aJV{ 

Some  underftand  this  defeent  into  hell  as  no  other  than  a 
defeent  into  the  tomb;  or  fepiilchre  3  which  others  objedl  a- 
gainft,  in  that  his  burial  is  exprefly  mentioned  before  ;  and 
maintain,  that  our  Saviour’s  foul  adlually  defeended  into  the 
fubterraneous,  or  local  hell  3  where  he  triumphed  over  the  de- 
vils,  &cj 

The  Romanifts  add,  that  he  there  cotnforted  the  fouls  in 
purgatory  ;  and  brought  away  the  fpirits  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
other  juft  perfons,  departed  till  that  time  ;  carrying  them  with 
him  into  paradife.  See  Puroatory,  Patriarch  &c 
In  the  Romifti  church,  that  part  of  hell ,  wherein  thofe  were 
retained  who  died  in  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God  before  our 
Saviour’s  fuffering,  is  called  limbus.  See  Limbus. 
HELLEBORE,  EAAEBOPQ2,  or  Ellebokus,  a  medicinal 
plant,  reputed  among  the  ancients,  a  fpecifick  for  the  cure  of 
folly,  melancholly,  and  jnadnefs. 

There  are  two  forts  of  hellebore,  the  black  and  white. 

Black  Hellebore,  Helleborus  niger ,  called  alfo  melampo - 
dium,  and  in  Englifh,  Chriflmas-rofe ,  has  a  dark-coloured 

loot. 
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root,  furnifhed  with  abundance  of  little  fibres  ;  its  ftem  green, 
its  leaves  dented,  and  its  flowers  of  a  carnation  hue,  not  un¬ 
like  the  rofe.  1 

White  Hellebore,  Helleborus  albus ,  called  alfo  veratrum ,  in 
English,  neefewort ,  has  a  whitifh  root,  befet  with  fibres  of 
the  fame  colour,  (hooting  out  at  a  fort  of  bulb,  not  unlike 
the  head  of  an  onion.  Its  leaves  are  broad  ;  at  fird  green, 
afterwards  of  a  yellowifh  red.  From  the  middle  of  the  leaves 
rifes  a  (fern,  two  or  three  foot  high,  which  feparates  about 
the  middle  into  branches,  each  whereof  bears  a  confiderable 
number  of  little  flowers  like  (tars,  difpofed  in  manner  of  a 
fpica,  or  ear. 

It  is  only  the  roots  are  ufed,  in  each  kind  ;  which  are  to  be 
chofen  large  and  fair,  furnifhed  with  big  filaments :  thofe  of 
the  white ,  tan-coloured  without,  and  white  within  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  black,  blackifh  without,  and  brownifli  within  ; 
dry,  clean,  and  of  a  (harp,  difagreeable  tade. 

The  ancients,  as  already  obferved,  had  a  great  opinion  of  their 
efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  mind  ;  whence  various  phrafes  and 
forms  of  fpeaking  among  writers  :  as  caput  helleboro  dignum : 
Juvenal  fays,  Mifers  need  a  double  dofe  of  hellebore .  Danda 
eft  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris .—  The  ifland  of  An- 
ticyra,  fituate  againfl  mount  Oeta,  was  famous  for  the  growth 
and  ufe  of  this  plant  :  it  being  here  in  its  greated  perfe&ion, 
and  ufed  with  the  bed:  effect.  Whence  the  proverb  Navi- 
get  Anticyras ,  fend  him  a  voyage  to  Anticyra. 

They  a£l  as  purgatives,  but  fo  very  violently,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  frequently  to  caufe  convulfions  ;  whence 
the  ufe  of  them  internally  is  now  out  of  doors,  unlefs  joined 
with  other  purgatives,  and  even  alterants  to  correal  them  ; 
but  are  dill  retained  with  fuccefs  for  the  farcy  in  horfes,  and 
the  fcab  in  fheep. 

The  chief  ufe  wherein  the  prefent  practice  acknowledges  white 
hellebore ,  is  in  form  of  a  dernutatory  powder,  to  clear  and 
open  the  head.  See  Sternutatory. 

The  black  hellebore  ufed  among  us.  Dr.  Quincy  fuggeds  to  be 
much  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancients  ;  for  that  it 

-  will  not  operate  much  by  dool ;  but  is  only  a  powerful  alte¬ 
rative,  getting  far  into  the  habit,  and  fo  promoting  fweat. 
See  Purgative. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  known  it  do  wonders  in  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  and  that  it  rarely  fails  in  obdrudtions  of  the 
menfes. 

HELLENISM,  a  fort  of  Grecifin  ;  or  a  phrafe  peculiarly  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  genius,  and  condru&ion  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  See  Greek. 

Hellenifm,  is  didinguifhed  from  Grecifin,  in  that  tfie  former 
is  not  applied  to  authors  who  have  wrote  in  Greek  :  their 
language,  it  is  evident,  fhould  be  a  continual  Hellenifm  :  But 
it  is  applied  to  authors,  who  writing  in  fome  other  language, 
ufe  terms  and  expreffions  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

There  are  abundance  of  Hellenifjns  in  the  vulgate  verfion  of 
the  feriptures.  See  Vulgate. 

HELLENISTIC,  or  Hellenistic  Language ,  that  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Hellenifts.  See  Hellenists. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  this  language.  —  Several  of 
them,  and  among  the  red  Drufius  and  Scaliger,  take  it  to  be 
the  language  ufed  among  the  Grecian  Jews.  They  add,  that 
it  is  in  this  language  the  Greek  tranflation  of  the  Seventy 
was  wrote  ;  and  even  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament  com- 
pofed.  ’  •  M.  Simon  calls  it  the  language  of  the  fynagogue. 

It  mud  not  be  imagined,  that  this  was  any  peculiar  language 
didinft  from  all  others  ;  or  even  any  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
Greek  :  It  was  thus  denominated,  to  (hew  that  it  was  Greek, 
mixed  with  Hebraifms  and  Syriacifms. 

Salmafius  rejects  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned  touching 
the  Helleniftic  language  ;  and  has  wrote  two  volumes  on  the 
fubjedt,  in  which  there  is  not  a  little  logomachia. 

HELLENISTS,  Hellenists,  a  term  occurring  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Tedament,  and  which  in  the  Eng- 

..  li(h  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  fignification  of  the  word. _ 

Oecumenius,  in  his  Scholia  on  A  As  vi.  i.  obferves,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  underdood  as  fignifying  thofe  of  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  but  thofe  who  fpoke  Greek,  rs?  iMnvtst  tp&ifectiMns. 

1  he  authors  of  the  vulgate  verfion,  indeed,  render  it,  like 
ours,  Gr ceci  ;  but  Meffieurs  de  Port  Royal,  more  accurately, 
fuifs,  Grecs,  Greek  or  Grecian  Jews  ;  it  being  the  Jews 
who  fpoke  Greek,  that  are  here  fpoken  of,  and  who  are  here¬ 
by  didinguifhed  from  the  Jews'  called  Hebrews  ;  that  is,  who 
(poke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time.  See  Hebrew. 

I  he  Hellenijh,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who  lived  in 
,  SyPL  and  othei  parts,  where  the  Greek  tongue  prevailed. 

It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Teda¬ 
ment,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  or  Seventy.  See 
Septuagint.  j 

Salmafius  and  Voffius,  are  of  a  diderent  fentiment  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Hellenifts.  The  latter  will  only  have  them  to  be 
thole  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  Intereds 
Scaliger  is  represented  in  the  ScSligtranc,  as  afferting  the 
Hellemjh  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece,  and  who  read 
the  Greek  Bible  in  their  fynagogue. 
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HELM,  in  navigation,  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  ferving 
to  move  another  fitted  into  it  at  right  angles,  called  the  rud¬ 
der.  See  Rudder. 

The  helm ,  or  tiller  of  a  Jhip,  is  a  beam,  or  piece  of  timber, 
fadned  into  the  rudder,  and  fo  coming  forward  into  the 
deerage  ;  where  he  that  dands  at  helm  deers  the  Ship.  See 
Steerage,  Sailing,  &c. 

A-lee  the  Helm ,  fignifies  to  put  the  helm  to  the  lee-fide  of  the 
(hip. 

Bear  up  the  Helm,  is  to  let  the  (hip  go  more  large  before  the 
wind. 

P ort  the  Helm ,  is  to  put  the  helm  on  the  left  hand  or  fide  of 
the  (hip. 

Right  the  Helm ,  or  helm  the  midjhip ,  is  to  keep  it  even  with  the 
middle  of  the  (hip. 

Starboard  the  Helm ,  is  to  put  it  to  the  right  fide  of  the  (hip. 
Helm,  in  chemidry,  is  the  head  of  a  dill  or  alembic;  thus 
called,  becaufe  in  figure  it  fomething  refembles  a  helm ,  or 
helmet.  See  Alembic. 

Hence,  to  bring  a  thing  over  the  Helm ,  is  the  (ame  as  to 
force  it  by  fire  up  to  the  top  of  the  veffel,  that  it  may  didil 
down  into  the  receiver  by  the  beak  of  the  head.  See  Di¬ 
stillation. 

And  when  they  fay,  fuch  a  thing  cannot  be  brought  over 
the  helm,  they  mean,  that  it  is  of  too  fixed  a  nature  to  be 
raifed  into  vapour,  by  the  force  of  fire.  See  Fixity,  and 
Volatility. 

HELMET,  or  Helm,  an  ancient  armour  of  defence,  wore 
by  the  cavaliers,  both  in  war,  and  in  turnaments,  as  a  cover 
and  defence  of  the  head  ;  and  dill  ufed  by  way  of  cred  or 
ornament,  over  the  (hield  or  coat  of  arms.  See  Crest. 

The  helmet  is  known  by  divers  other  names,  as  the  cajk9 
head-piece ,  ft  eel- cap.  See.  See  Cask. 

The  helmet  covered  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aper¬ 
ture  about  the  eyes,  fecured  by  Bars,  which  ferved  as  a  vi- 
for. 

The  helmet  is  bore  in  armory  as  a  mark  of  nobility  ;  and 
by  the  different  circumdances  of  the  bearing  of  the  helmet , 
are  the  different  degrees  of  nobility  indicated.  In  France, 
whence  all  our  heraldry  originally  came,  the  following  rules 
obtain. 

A  perfon  newly  ennobled,  or  made  a  gentleman,  bears  over 
his  efcutcheon  a  helmet  of  bright  iron  or  deel,  in  profile,  or 
danding  Tideways ;  the  vifor  quite  clofe. 

A  gentleman  of  three  defeents  bears  it  a  little  open,  but  dill 
in  profile,  (hewing  three  bars  of  the  vifor. 

Antient  knights,  Gf c.  have  it  in  profile  but  (hewing  five  bars  5 
the  edges  of  filver. 

A  baron’s  helmet  is  of  filver,  the  edges  gold ;  with  feven. 
bars,  neither  quite  in  profile,  nor  yet  in  front;  with  a  coro¬ 
net  over  it  adorned  with  pearls.  See  Baron. 

Vifcounts  and  earls  formerly  bore  a  filver  helmet ,  with  gold 
edges ;  its  pofition  like  the  former :  but  now  they  bear  it 
quite  fronting,  with  a  coronet  over  it.  See  Vicount,  and 
Earl. 

Marquifes  bear  a  filver  helmet ,  damafked,  fronting;  with 
eleven  bars,  and  their  coronet.  See  Marquis,  &c. 

Dukes  and  princes  have  their  helmet ,  damasked,  fronting, 
the  vifor  almod  open,  and  without  bars ;  with  their  coronets 
over  them.  See  Duke,  &c. 

Ladly,  the  helmets  of  kings  and  princes,  are  all  of  gold,  da¬ 
masked,  full  fronting,  and  the  vifor  quite  open,  and  without 
bars.  See  King,  &c. 

The  helinets  of  badards  are  to  be  turned  to  the  left ,  to  de¬ 
note  their  badardy.  See  Bastard. 

Among  the  Englilh  heralds,  thefe  Jaws  are  of  late  fome- 
what  varied. —  Leigh  will  have  the  helmet  in  profile,  and 
dole,  to  belong  to  knights  ;  but  all  other  authors  give  it  to 
efquires  and  gentlemen. 

T  o  a  knight  they  afijgn  the  helmet  danding  right  forward,  and 
the  bearer  a  little  open.  See  Knight. 

The  helmet  in  profile,  or  pofited  fide-ways.,  and  open,  with 
bars,  belongs  to  a  nobleman  under  the  condition  of  ;  -  ke. 

The  helmet  right  forward,  and  open,  with  many  bars,  is  af- 
figned  to  dukes,  princes,  and  kings. 

Thofe  turned  Tideways,  are  fuppofed  to  be  giving  ear  to  the 
command  of  their  fuperiors  ;  and  thofe  right  forwards  to  be 
giving  orders  with  abfolute  authority. 

Commonly  there  is  but  one  helmet  in  a  (hield  ;  but  fome- 
times  two  or  three  ;  if  there  be  two,  they  mud  be  placed 
facing  each  other  ;  if  three,  the  two  extremes  mud  be  look¬ 
ing  towards  that  in  the  middle. 

EIELMONTIAN  Laudanum.  See  Laudanum. 

HELPS,  in  the  manage.— -To  teach  a  horfe  his  leffons,  there 
are  feven  helps,  or  aids,  to  be  known. —  Thefe  are  the  voice, 

7  od ,  bit ,  or  jnaffle  ;  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  Jhrrups,  the 
fpur,  and  the  ground.  See  Aid. 

The  helps  are  occafionally  turned  into  corre&ions.  See  Cor¬ 
rection. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  the  Switzers, 
or  inhabitants  of  theSwifs  cantons,  who  were  anciently  called 
Helvetii. 
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The  Helvetic  body  comprehends  the  republic  of  Switzerland, 
confining  of  thirteen  cantons,  which  make  fo  many  particu¬ 
lar  commonwealths.  See  Canton. 

By  the  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  differences 
between  the  feveral  ftates  and  republics  are  to  be  decided 
Within  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
power. 

HELVIDIANS,  a  fetSb  of  ancient  heretics,  denominated 
from  their  leader  Helvidius,  a  difciple  of  Auxentius  the  Arian, 
whofe  diftinguifhing  principle  was,  that  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jefus  did  not  continue  a  virgin  ;  but  had  other  children  by 
Jofeph. 

The  Helvidians  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Antidicomarianites. 
See  Antidicomarianite. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  a  fe£t  among  the  antient  Jews,  thus 
called  from  their  wafhing  and  bathing  every  day,  in  all  fea- 
fons.  See  Baptism. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy  among 
the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  they  had  much  the 
fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees ;  only  they  denied 
the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadduces, 
and  retained  a  few  other  impieties  of  thefe  laft. 

D’  Herbelot  fpeaks  of  them  as  a  fe6t  {fill  fubfifting  The 
difciples  of  St.  John  Baptift,  fays  he,  who  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church  were  called  Hemerobaptifs ,  have  conftituted  a 
fe&,  or  father  a  religion  apart,  under  the  name  of  Mendai 
lahia.  Thefe  people,  whom  our  travellers  call  Chriftians  of 
St.John  Baptift,  by  reafon  their  baptifm  is  very  different  from 
ours,  have  been  confounded  with  the  Sabaeans,  from  whom, 
however,  they  are  very  different.  See  Sabjeansv 

HEMERODROMI  *,  among  the  ancients,  were  centinels, 
or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity,  and  prefervation  of 
cities,  and  other  places.  See  Guard. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  tipsyj'yp©-,  compounded  of  tips§A, 
day,  and  J'^opof,  courfe,  running  about,  &c. 

They  went  out  of  the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the 
place ;  fometimes  making  excurfions  further  into  the  country, 
to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  furprife 
them. 

Hemerqdromi,  were  alfo  a  fort  of  couriers  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  delivered  their 
packets,  of  difpatches  to  a  frefti  man,  who  run  his  day  ;  and 
fo  on,  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  See  Courier. 

The  Greeks  had  of  thefe  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  learnt 
from  the  Perffans,  the  inventors  thereof,  as  appears  from 
Herodotus.-— Auguftus  had  the  fame  :  at  leaft,  he  eftablilhed 
couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve  each  other  from  day  to 
day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace  to  fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not 
great. 

HEMI,  a  word  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  divers  terms. — 
It  fignifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  demi,  viz.  half ;  being  an 
abbreviature  of  tipiavs,  hemifys,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 
See  Semi,  and  Demi, 

The  Greeks  retrenched  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word  nptsvt, 
in  the  compofition  of  words ;  and  after  their  example  we 
have  done  fo  too,  in  moft  of  the  compounds  borrowed  from 
them,  , 

HEMICRANIA,  ‘hMikpaNia,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of 
cephalalgia,  or  head-ach  ;  wherein  only  one  hemifphere,  or 
half,  or  a  part  of  the  head  is  affe&ed.  See  Cephalalgia, 
and  Head-ach. 

HEMICYCLE*,  Hemicyclium,  a  femicircle.  See  Se¬ 
micircle. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  tiptavs,  dimidius,  half,  and 
xujfcA©-,  circle. 

Hemicycle,  is  particularly  applied  in  architecture,  to  vaults 
in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches,  or  fweeps  of  vaults,  conftitu- 
ting  a  perfect  femicircle.  See  Vault. 

To  eonftrudt  an  arch  of  hewn  ftone,  they  divide  the  hemi- 
‘tycle  into  fo  many  voufloirs ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an 

.  uneven  number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where 
the  key-ftone  fhould  be.  See  Key. 

Hemicyclium  was  alfo  a  part  of  the  orcheftra  in  the  ancient 
theatre.  —  Scaliger,  however,  obferves,  it  was  no  ftanding 
part  of  the  orcheftra  ;  being  only  ufed  in  dramatic  pieces, 
where  fome  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  be  arrived  from  fea,  as 

•  in  Plautus’s  Rudens. 

.  The  ancients  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called  hemicyclium. 

■  ■  was  a* concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end  or  cufp  where¬ 
of  looked  to  tbe  north.  See  Dial.. 

There  was  a  ftyle  or  gnomon,  ifluing  from  the  middle  of 
the  hemicycle ,  whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  centre 
of  the  hemicycle ,  reprefented  the  centre  of  the  earth:  and  its 
fhadow  projected  on  the  concavity  pf  the  hemicycle ,  which 
reprefented  the  fpace  between  one  tropic  and  another,  the  fun’s 
declination,  the  day  of  the  month,  hour  of  the  day^  iAc. 

HEMINA*,  a  veflel  ufed  as  a  meafure  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  containing  half  the  .fextary.  See  Measure, 
Cotyla,  and  Acetabulum. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tipiffUf,  half. 

The  hemina ,  called  alfo  cotyla  and  acetabulum  j  contained  eight 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXXVII, 
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ounces  of  liquor  ;  and  was  the  12th  part  of  the  congius*  See 
Congiusv 

Several  authors  have  wrote  exprefs  treatifes  on  the  Roman 
hemina  ;  particularly  MelT.  Arnaud,  and  Pelletier. 

S.  BenediCi:  preferibes  the  hemina ,  as  the  portion  or  quantity 
of  w/ne, ;  to  be  allowed  the  religious  of  his  order  at  each  meal. 
F.  Mabillon,  who  has  wrote  on  the  fubjedf,  fhews,  that. this 
hemina  is  a  meafure  peculiar  to  the  Benedidlines  ;  as  well  as 
the  pound  of  bread  allowed  the  fame  religious,  which  only 
confifted  of  fifteen  ounces.  F.  Lancelot  has  a  differtation  to 
prove  that  the  hemina  of  wine,  preferibed  by  S.  Benedidl, 
only  amounts  to  a  demi-feptier  of  Paris  meafure  :  others 
make  it  two  feptiers  and  others  three. 

HEMIOLIUS  *,  or  Hemiolia,  an  ancient  mathematical 
term,  occuring  chiefly  in  mulical  writers. — It  fignifies  the 
ratio  of  two  things,  whereof  the  one  contains  the  other 
once  and  an  half ;  as  3  :  2,  or  15  :  to,  otherwife  called  fef- 
quialterate.  See  Ratio,  and  Sesquialterate. 

*  The  word  is  compouuded  of  tipuffvs,  half,  and  oA(^-,  whole. 

Macrobius,  on  the  S omnium  Scipionis,  L.  II.  c,  1.  obferves, 
that  the  concord,  called  in  the  ancient  mufic  diapente ,  and  In 
the  modern,  a  fifths  arifes  frorh  this  proportion.  See  Fifth. 
HEMIOPE  *,  or  Hemiopus,  a  mufical  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  See  Music. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  tipiavi,  and  o'Srn,  hole. 

The  hemiopus  was  a  flute  with  only  three  fmall  holes.  See 
Flute. 

HEMIPLEGIA  *,  or  Hemiplexia,  in  medicine,  a  palfy 
of  one  whole  fide  of  the  body.  See  Palsy,  and  Para¬ 
lysis'. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  tiptnXwyitb,  compounded  of  tipiffVf,  and 

br\turo’u,  I  ftrike,  or  feize. 

HEMISPHERE*,  Hemispheric,  in  geometry,  is  one 
half  of  a  globe,  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a  plane 
palling  through  its  centre.  See  Sphere. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  tiptfvs,  half,  aQxtpct,  fphere,  or 

globe. 

If  the  diameter  of  a  fphere  be  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the 
two  eyes  j  and  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fphere  to  the  middle  of  that  diftance,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  which  joins  the  eyes  :  the  eyes  making  a  rotation  on  the 
axis,  or  middle  point  between  them,  will  fee  the  whole  he¬ 
mifphere. — If  the  diftance  of  the  eyes  be  either  greater  or 
leile r  than  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  ;  in  making  fuch  rota¬ 
tion  they  will  view  refpe&ively  more  or  lefs  than  a  hemifphere . 
See  Vision. 

The  writers  in  optics  demonftrate,  that  a  glafs  hemifphere 
uhites  parallel  rays  at  the  diftance  of  a  diameter,  and  one 
third  of  a  diameter  from  the  pole  of  the  glafs.  See  Lens 
Parallel,  IAc. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hemifphere  is  five  eighths  of  the 
radius  diftant  from  the  vertex.  See  Centre. 

Hemisphere,  in  aftronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for  one  half 
of  the  mundane  fphere.  See  World,  Astronomy,  £5V. 
The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
the  norther n  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  See  Equator. 

The  northern  hemifphere ,  is  that  half  in  whofe  vertex  is  the 
north  pole.  —  Such  is  that  reprefented  by  D  P  A,  (  Tab, 
Afronomy ,  fig.  52.)  terminated  by  the  equator  D  A,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  pole  P  in  its  zenith.  See  Pole,  and  North. 

The  fouthern  hemifphere ,  is  that  other  half  D  Q_A,  termina¬ 
ted  by  the  equator  D  A  j  and  having  the  fouth  pole  QJn  its 
zenith.  See  South. 

The  horizon  alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres 
upper  and  lower .  See  Horizon,  *  f 

The  upper  hemifphere  is  that  alfo  of  the  mundane  fphere 
H  Z  R,  terminated  by  the  horizon  H  R^  and  having  the  ze¬ 
nith  Z  in  its  vertex.  See  Zenith. 

The  lower  hemifphere ,  is  that  other  half,  H  N  R,  terminated 
by  the  hbrizon  H  R,  and  having  the  nadir  N  in  its  vertev 
See  Nadir;  .  , 

Hemisphere,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projection,  of  half 
the  terreftrial  globe,  or  half  the  celeftial  fphere,  on  a  nlanp 
See  Map,  and  Projection.  V  * 

Hemifpheres ,  are  frequently  called  planifpheres.  See  Pla¬ 
nisphere. 

HEMISPkEROIDAL,  in  geometry,  fomething  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  figure  of  a  herjiifphere ,  but  is  not  juftly  fo,  1 
The  cacao  opens  when  yellow  and  ripe,  into  two  large  he- 
mifpheroids ,  three  foot  in  diameter.  Frezier. 

HEMISTICH  *,  in  poetry,  a  half  verfe.  See  Verse. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  tipur V(,  half,  and  verfe. 

Such,  e.  g.  are,  Cernit  Deus  omnia  vindex «*— 
or.  Medio  tutifimus  ibis ,  &c. 

It  is  difputcd,  whether  or  no  the  hemijlichs  in  the  Mneid 
were  left  with  defign  ;  or  whether  they  are  owing  to  the 
work’s  being  unfinifhed  ?  6 

In  Englifh,  &c.  the  common  and  Alexandrine  verfes,  re¬ 
quire  &  reft  at  the  end  of  each  hemijlich :  Common  ver¬ 
fes  at  the  end  of  four  (yllables  ;  and  Alexandrine  at  the 

end  of  fix.  See  Verse,  Pause,  Rest,  Alexandrine 

.  “'n  * 
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Leonine  verfes  rime  both  at  the  end  and  at  the  hemiflith. 
See  Leonine,  and  Rime. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was,  what  we  now 
■  call  an  half  note  or  tone.  See  Note,  and  Tone. 
HEMITRITtEUS  *,  'HMITPI I  AI02,  in  medicine,  an  irre¬ 
gular,  intermiting  fever,  which  returns  twice  every  day  ;  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  quotidian,  which  only  re¬ 
turns  once  in  the  day.  See  Fever. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  riy.icrvf,  half,  and  r$rttu@~,  third  : 
Modern  Latin  authors  expiels  it  by  femitertiana. 

HEMLOCK,  Cicuta ,  a  narcotic  plant;  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic, 
in  that  intention.  See  Narcotic. 

!  here  is  a  plaifter  denominated  from  it  in  the  college  difpen- 
fatory ;  confifting  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  boiled  up  with 
gums,  &c. 

The  common  he?nlock  is  a  poifon  ;  though  not  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  fort.— 'We  have  inftances  of  confiderable  quantities  being 
taken  without  the  leaft  diforder.  Philofoph.  Tranfadl.  N°  231. 
See  Poison. 

Die  cicuta  fo  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
juice  of  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  called  oenanthe  aquatica .  See 
Cicuta. 

HEMP,  a  plant  of  great  ufe  in  the  arts  and  manufadtories ; 
furnifhing  thread,  cloth,  cordage,  &c.  See  Thread,  &c. 
Hemp,  by  naturalifts  called  cannabis ,  bears  a  near  analogy  to 
flax,  linum  ;  both  in  refpedf  of  form,  culture,  and  ufe.  See 
Flax. 

The  plant  is  annual  ;  that  is,  mull  be  fbwn  afrefh  every 
year.  It  rifes  quick,  into  a  tall,  flender  fort  of  fhrub, 
whole  Item  however  is  hollow,  and  big  enough  to  be  charr’d, 
and  thus  ufed  in  the  compolition  of  gunpowder.— Its  leaves 
arife  by  fives  or  fixes  from  the  fame  pedicle,  and  are  a  little 
jaSS®^  5  yielding  a  ftrong  fmell,  which  affedls  the  head.— 
its  flowers  grow  grape- wife,  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs ;  each  confifting  of  five  yellowifh 
amina,  incompaffed  with  a  like  number  of  petala,  purple 
without,  and  white  within. — Its  fruit,  or  feed,  is  fmall  and 
round,  filled  with  a  white  folid  pulp  ;  and  grows  on  the  top 
o  the  Item  ;  having  its  pedicles  diftincfl:  from  thofe  of  the 
owers.— Laftly,  its  bark  is  a  tifiue  of  fibres,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  fo  ft  matter,  which  eafily  rots  it. 

He7np  is  of  two  kinds  ;  male,  popularly  called  harl ;  and  fe¬ 
male,  or  fimble.' — It  is  the  male  alone  that  produces  feed, 
to  perpetuate  the  kind  :  from  the  feed  of  the  male  arifes  both 
male  and  female. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  vsfith 
the  ufe  of  hemp ,  in  refpecl  of  the  thread  k  affords.  Pliny, 
who  fpeaks  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hi/lory ,  Lib.  XX. 
c.  23.  fays  not  a  word  of  it ;  contenting  himfelf  with  extol¬ 
ling  the  virtues  of  its  kern, -leaves  and'  root.  In  effect,  what 
ome  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  war,  was  all  ffored  up'  in’  two 
cities  of  the.  weftern  empire,  viz.  at  Ravenna  and  Vienne, 
under.. the  dke&ion  of  two  procurators,  called  procurators 
linip.cn  ;  muff  be  underftood  of  flax.  : 

The  feed' is  faid  to  haVe  the  faculty  of  abating  venereal  de- 
iresj.  ai™  de^ion  in  milk,  is  recommended  againft  the 
jaundice,  Cy.  The  leaves  are  held  good  againft  burns,  and 
the  juice  therefof  againft  deafeefs.-The  powder,  or  flower 

'  *r  m  to  ““  **  who 

The  culture 'and  management  o f  hetnp,  makes  a  confiderable 
article  in  agriculture  *  there  being*  divers  operations  required 
therein,  as  pulling,  watering,  beating,  Jwingling ,  bo. 

Fhe .  plant  is  fown  in  May,  !n  a  warm,  fandy,  rich  foil  ; 
and  is  itfelf  fufiicient  to  deffroy  weeds  on  any  ground.  — 
About  Lammas  they  begin  to  gather  it  ;  the  light,  or  female 
being  firff  ripe.  The  marks  of  fijs  -maturity,  are' its  le'aves 

turning  yellow,  and  the  ftalks  white. 

The  way  of  gathering,  is  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots;  after 
which  they  bind  it  up  in  handfuls  or  bundles :  the  male  they 
let  ftand  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  air,  that  the  feed  may  drv 
and  ripen  ;  after  which  they  cut  off  the  heads,  and  beat  or 
thraffi  them  to  get  out  the  feed.  —  They  alfo  beat  the 

female,  to  get  out  a  thick  fetid  fort  of  duff,  contained 
theorem. 

This  done,  they  proceed  to  water,  or  rate  it,  by  laying  it 
five  or  fix  days  in  a  pool,  or  other  ftagnant  water,  to  roMffe 
bark;  '  A  Pream,  or  running  water,  would  do  the  bufinefs 
much  oetter,  but  that  it  infem  the  water,  and  gives  it  a  qua- 
hty  very  pernicious  to  the  health  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  for¬ 
bid  tQ  rate-  it  in  wafers  ufed  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

Vvhen  rotted  and  taken  out  again,  they  dry  it ;  then  brake 

rbpbftern°Uf  ^  ^  or  hex’  which  is  fhe  woody  part  of 

the  nnd  or  bark  which  covers  it,  by  enffhiner 

with  called  a 

edged  for  the  purpofe.  M  2 )  f  ^  °LWood 

times  break  with  the  fingers,  ahd  ffrip  off  i?'  MT6" 

Lhe  help  of  the  brake  or  fwingle.  P  WIthout 


HEP 

till  it  feel  fufficiently  foft  and  pliable.— It remS,  ‘ 

be  heckled  or  paffed  through  divers  toothed  inllruments  "not 
unlike  the  wool-dreffers  comb,  of  different  finenefs  •  TV 
feparatrng  the  fliorter  tow  from  it,  the  reft  is  fit  tobe  foun* 
wove,  for  thread,  cloth,  cordage,  or  the  like  T’ 
Spinning,  Cordage,  Rope,  &c.  See 

HENBANE.  See  the  article  Cicuta. 

HENDECAGON*,  in  geometry,  a  figure  which  has  ele 
ven^fides,  and  as  many  angles.  See  Figure,  and  Pol yl 


*  c°mpo“n<ie‘i  of 

Hendecagon,  in  fortification,  is  taken  for  a  place  defend  a 
by  eleven  baffions.  See  Bastion.  P  defended 

HENDECASYLLABUM*,  TnaEkast  A  AAEON 

Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  verfe  of  eleven  fyllables.  Sei 

The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  ivJiva.  eleven  a 
JU*.  fyllable,  of  i~he„T’  "** 

i«aedg  “CiC  Verfe>  are  ***"*«*,  or  henie- 
mP’i  jJ12  ^at'tS  terris  nlvis  atque  dircs . 

HFT *10-tUUS  eJi  mea  tuella:- 
HENOTICUM  *,  m  church  hiftory,  a  famous  ediH-  of  ^ 

emperor  Zeno,  in  the  fifth  century,  intended  to  trf  ^ 

and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Catholics.  SeeEuTy! 

*  T|i4°Eni.eGreek’  inT‘K°r’  d-  iraic>  rec°nciliative  j  „f 

The  fting  of  this  edidl  lies  here,  that  it  does  nm  ad™,** 
council  of  Chalcedon,  like  the  other  three  but  rather  f  '  ^ 
to  charge  It  with  errors.-It  is  in  form  J  a  LS  ad*eT 

Egjjl  and°Lybia.le  L  ^’oppofed  Cath0fcP,<!  °f 

uf  oNr'cd  in  form  b-v  P°Pe  Felix  III.  y  h  cs’  and 

Hepa  v  rr,'n  anat°Ty’  ?e  Hver-  See  'he  article  L,vee 

lITer.  the  I,Veri  by  ,he  Greeks  cAd  <~f.  hepar.at  sll 

Hepatic  Aloes.  See  the  article  Aloes 
fa  Po^u^V  -ire!  more  uf„a„;  ca]fcd  flrus  ^ 

Hepatic  Flux.  See  the  article  Flux  11 

He patic' Plexus.  See  the  article  Plexus  Hetaticur 

£iic  a.1C  /OT’  1S  that  othenvire  q|W-%sL,.  See  Basic 
^AWTk'iV^-  SeeCvst-Hw.ATi:cifc3. 

r  A  !  1 1  ^  llver  ftone’  in  natural  hifforv  a  fort  nf  a 
thus  denominated  from  its  liver-colour  qJ’  c  lort  f  ^one> 

BEPATITIS,  -HnATITIS  to  “dfeL  &e  St00ne- 

the  liver,  with  an  abfeefs,  or  impoSme'thereorifr  °f 

flammation,  and  Liver.  tftereot*  See  In~ 

The  hepatitis  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  thr>  rvU  t  , 

ir,teVr 

h  sr 

by 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek 
r  nve  of  awj,  liver,  and  I  confider  *  F"1' 

a  part  principally  regarded.  ’  tke  lver  being 

The  Romans  called  it  extifairin/j  T?. 

HEPTACHORD  »,  in  the  anefen't  pltry  -FZFt  ,  r 
were  thofe  fung  or  played  on  feven  chords  ftttfc ^ 

°r  ^ ;  and  probaMy  °" an 

‘  T^oX«rfe0^ded  °f  feptenr,  and  ^ 

HhdeIAa?d°fev^  ingl£0mseeeyFrcu|r  C°nriffi"S  °f  kvm 

‘  TangTe°Ki  “  co,"Pou"de‘l  °f  feven,  and  ymx, 

REOhu“:be  311  ei)Ua'’  !t  "  CaUed  a  /*.  £k 

wi,h  fevca 

berJX toAthe  SeS  ofthe  ff  T' 

arithmetical  progreffion  is  five.  See  PoivopfeipNo 

One  property,  among  others,  of  thefe  numbers  k  -c 

they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  g  added  to  themodua  the 

portion.  *  ^  4>  U" '^2 

The 


her 

Zlh‘SfetdthbLrt  oraaTr;  ”  "“*»**'  *  *** 

I  te  *■  * be- 

■  °f  <**“  ^  Containing  :the 

:  Fran“  I- 

HEmpTATcTYO.fB0CCaCe’S^^"'-  -  “0US  P‘eCe’ 

«;  •  HY *  ag°verilmcnt  compofed  of  feVen  nerfons  • 

^iryirG™?/^rfons’ or  «* 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  feven  anrl  . . . 
impenum,  command,  rule.  leven,  and*^*. 

The  Saxon  Heptarchy  included  all  the  fouthern  as  wpH  n 
them  parts  of  England,  which  were  can  /  7  aSrn0r- 
petty  kingdoms,  4  thofe  of  Krnt  thTS  -T 
Saxons,  Eaft-Saxons,  Northumberland,  the 
Mercia.—  The  htptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees  from  the 
year  457,  when  the  firft  kingdom  of  Kent  wf  s  e iU ,  h? 

^"ade8^  X"  P  **>*“  ^nl  into 

narchy.  ^  mt0  a  monarchy-  See  Mo- 

HEPTATEUCH  *,  in  matters  of 

work  confuting  of  feven  books.  ^  a  V°  ume>  or 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  fpVpn  „  j 

work;  whence  nv^©-,  a  work  book  "  a  ’  1  d?i-, 1 

,  Heptateuch,  a  work  of  ieven  parts  /  or  feven  ’ 1 

jomed  m  one  volume.  difrerenc  works 

^  chiefly  applied  to  the  firft  feven  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  TO.  Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus  Numbers 
Deuteronomy,  Joihua,  and  Judges  :  that  is,  thefive  books  of 

whicra^al^in“’wSd  teP;N“Wing 

HEPHTHEMm^RIS  *  in 

**  * 

*  The  word  ft  Greek  €E<p9„^i?„f  ;  compoled  o f\tf«.  feven 
rifMffvS'  half,  and  /«€£??,  part.  W  ’  Ve ’ 

Such  are  moft  of  the  verles  in  Anacreon. 

®i\a  |  KSynv  |  Aift  | 

;  ©£A  a  |  od'  £  X£tJ'  j  £CCV  C4  j  ck/W  &C 

And  that  of  Ariftophanes  in  his  Plutus. 

>  «  G,  Et75<^B  yrotppl • 

They  are  alio  called  trimetri  cataledlici. 

HePHTHEMMERIS  Or  He  PHTH  E  MIME  R  ES,  is  alfo  a  c*- 
fura  after  the  thud  foot,  that  is,  on  the  feventh  half  foot 
bee  Caesura.  i; 

Jt  n  f  "ff’  ithat  thlS  fyllable’  tbouSb  it  be  fliort  in  itfelf, 
mutt  be  m*de  long,  on  account  of  the  cattura,  or  to  make  it 
■  an  hepbthemmens  :  as  in  that  verfe  of  Virgil ; 

Et  furiis  agitates  amor,  &  confcia  virtue. 

^  ,may.be  adde^>  that  the  caefura  is  not  to  be  on  the  fifth  foot 

I?3  lt  1S 'n  7the  v^%  which  Dr-  Harris  gives  us  for  an  example’ 

>  '  llLe  latus  diveum  molli  fultus  Hyacintho .  ri  1  ■-  »  3 

f  Thts  ls.  not  a ■  hephthemimen s  caefura,  but  a  henneamimeris 
i.  e.  or  nule  half  rfeet.  3 

HERACLEpNI  JTES,  ancient  heretics  of  the  fed  of  the 
Gnottics  ;  thus  called  from  their  leader,  Heracleon  See 

1  -  *  .  f  ,  ,  * 

S.  Epiphanius,  H(sr.  36.  is  very  ample  on  this  herefv.  He 
represents  Heracleon  as  one  who  had  reformed  the  theolpo-v  of 
the  Gnottics  myminf  points  ;  though,  at  bottom,  he  hat  re¬ 
tained  the  principle  articles'tKerebf.  H‘e‘  refined'  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  interpretations  of  abundance  of  texts  of  feripture:  and 
even  altered  the  words  ot  lome,  to  make  them  confitt  with 
fiis  Own  notions; 

For  example,  he  maintained  that  by  thofe  words  of  S  Tohn 
all  things  here  made  by  him ,  is  not  to  be  underttood  the  uni’ 
verfe,  and'all-'tpgt-tts  good  therein:  The  univerfe,  which  he 
calls  aon,  was  not  made  by  the  word,  but  was  made  bbfore 
him.  An<f  to  -  fupport  this  conftrudion,  he  added  to  thofe 
words  of  S.  John,  without  him  nothing  was  ?nade ,  thofe  other 
-words,  op  things  in<  the  world.  r 

He  dittinguifhed  two  kinds  of  worlds;  the  one  "divine  the 
*>ther  corruptible-;  -and  reftrained  the  word  an 

to  thisjatt.  ■  He -held,  that  the  Word  did  not  create  the  world’ 

^  i  m  filed  fa  titty  7.  lari  d  of  himfelf,  but  only  gave  occafion  to'  the 
demiurgos  xp.  do  it;,  •  -  .  -d 

T he  Her  aconites,  after  thb'exampld  of  fheir  matter  annulled 
all  the  ancient  pmphto'es  ;  holding^  tliat  S.  John  was  really 
the  voice  thfet  proclaiihed  and  pointed  out  the  Meffiah  but  that 
the; prophecies  were  only  empty  founds,  and  fignified’  nothin? 

■  —They  hold;,  thefnfelves  iuperior  in  point  of  knowledge  to  the 
apoffles ;  and  oh  that  footing  dared  to  advance  the  moft  extra 
•  vagantf  paradoxes,  on  pretence  of  Explaining  feripturein  a  fub 
hm.e,  elevated  manner.  They  wcrb'fo  fohd  of  thefe  miffic 
interpretations,  that  °rigen,  though  a  fticfcler  that  way  him 
felf,  was  obliged;  to  reproach  Heracleon  with  his  abujinp  ferin 
jure  by  that  medns.  Sec  Prophecy,  Allegory  §c. 
HERACLIDAs,  in  antiquity,  the  defendants  of  Hercules 
whom  the  Greeks  called  '«?***«*,  Heracles .  5 
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***  S^SSSSSSsStitS^  ***- 

for  the  return  itfelf  The  fiSf  off  rna^c  to  retur^> 

fore  the  taking  of  Troy  the  L  d”1^  tWenty  years  ^ 
So  years  after  the  taking  of  Trov°n  This  1^°  ,Rfcr’  or 
have  tticceeded  ;  at  leatt  ■  acCord[nk>o  P  ,  ^  IS  LfuPPofed  to 
only  thefe  two.  p  f  r  Petavius5  who  mentions 

‘Temp.  L.  IX.  and  c.  30  ’  •  L  C*  I2‘  ,and  4^. 

ye®  Iter'^'  peL^f  a-‘ten,plS  !  and/^'  the  firft  JO 
Troy.  He  fays  t".'11'  ^s' of 

1  -  8$$ the  M  >hM  f&*. 

were  turned  upfide-dowh-  thereby  the  return  of  f°R  P^°P  e  ,but 

that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fabulous.  AccordrnHv  I'll 
Cumauus,  CalHlhenes,  end' Theopompus,  0”ly  beriS  r^5’ 

HEhfef?ma„hr;  '«°e4  f'fy  WPn'tbmr 

b  ord“f(igh„if%  ?rvi"g  “  tte  a™y-  Others  will  have  the  two 

der-Veo  ZP  ,  j  r  l  d,;  clangaru ,  as  well  as  heralds.  Ror„i 
aerives  the  word  from  the  Latin  herus  mafter  a  J „  1 

otfer/Tom  whichT  the  W  w kW  ’  ^  ^  ^ 

d  f  °^in  °f  heralds  is  very  ancient.—  Stentor  is  tp  r 
ed  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks  who  h!d  S  rePrefent- 

than  fifty  men  together.  The  Greeks’ called  them  V°’CC  6U‘ier 
-nd  *e  Rotoans,  Serf  SrT“'’  ^ 

The  Romans  had  a  college  of  homU  •  CCIAL£S- 
whetSer.  a ;war  were  iuft  ofunh.ft  '  ^1’  aPP0,nte^  «o  decide 

tenrLpublic TblemnitieS'-'ftrnrlaiAi.  j  Urb’  tb  at- 

TheyV*1  T«  ,he 

hey  were  formerly  created  arid  ehriftned  by  ?he  kiL  h 

ftowly  pouring  a  gold  cup  of  wine  on  their  field  a  S  Th° 

*etr  hralf,  name.  Now  it  ,'s  done  by  the  tk 

sUivawt,;  -  £3;  rins*i  P.ee  Tqur- 

Their  principal  employment  was  to  comnof  A.  , 
co^tsofarrvs,  genealogies,  and  titles  6f  nobdtty  °Ut 

the  fuperintendants  of  military  exnlnlt-c  T  They  were 
of  She  honours  of  war  T hJl  Za  i  -  the-  “nfervators 
,  -  arms  ofduch  ts.for  cOWJJc? PfoT%ht  V**  ***  the 

graded.  They  had  a  com!Sn„lT 1  T  t0  b«  de¬ 

vices  and  diforders  of  the  nobles  anT  tb '"'r  j"d  c,orrea  (ho 

jufts  tornarn'^,. ,To;; 

v  ^U,?atl0nS  and  abufe  t*ting  to  crowns  ~  COrreAng  of 
ctefts,  fupilofters,  £3-0.  -fhey  to5k  totrnii'anMof0,lf  jl^asb» 
ces  among  the  nobles,  with  refpeH  k  fal1  dlfferen- 

fiquity  of  their  families,  SwSShSRHfiS  the  ^ 
the  countries  to  fearch  into  the  groundstnd  nlmf  **"'  in'“l 
biiity  ;  and  had  a  right  to  opbn  all  JibMp  P  en^ons  of  no- 

ab  the  ancient  charters  and  inttruments^J^^  t0  c°mmand- 
Ihewni  threhr.-  They  had  adfiffion  Tntn  Pe/rchives  ^  be 
where  they  Were  comhuttioned  to  prbcIairH  \  /°reign  courts, 
and  their  perfons  were  held  facref  4  ^a/  qnd  Peace  ; 

To  them  it 'belonged  to  make  publication  of  ludf  ambfffad°ra- 
ments  ;  to  call  the  peojsle  to  tfieiW;  to  fibjfy  thh  Z'"  f"™* 
mark  the  gtoundl  l»i  *  place  of  duel  •  m  f  thicarte!t  i  to 
fierved  ;  and  to  divide  the  fun  between  ’the  Z  'r  pla>'  ob' 
the  army,  they,  advertifed  the  cdvaliers  and  tT°  p:<rt,es'  In 
of  battle,  and-aflifted  therein  before  the  ftmd  P?U1S. 0t  tbe  ^ 
ter  the  firft  onfet,  to-  fome  place  nf  fandard  i  retiring,  af- 
ferve  who  behaved  beft  and^o  a’  cnJ.ln^nce>  there  to  oh- 
to  the  king.  They  numbered  thread 

re-demanded  priforiei^  furftmKriU  1  ’  rd'evcd  the  enfigns, 

capitulations  walked  fe^me'govem^  rf  S“fr»  and  “ 
cure  and  Warrant  his  perfon  Tl  P  P,aCe»  to  fe> 

trators  of  the  diftributlon  ^  fp0^"^£,td 

of 
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the  kingdom,  affifted  at  royal  marriages,  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  the  firft  demand  ;  officiated  at  folemn  ^ 

The  modern  heralds ,  i.  e.  thofe  we  properly  call  heralds ,  have 
loft  a  good  deal  of  the  diftinaion  and  offices  of  the  ancient 
ones  What  relates  to  the  making  [out  arms,  the  rectifying 
of  aides  therein,  life.  is  chiefly  committed  to  the  kings  at 

arms. 


And  in  the  army,  drums  and  trumpets  have  fucceeded  to  the 
function  of  heralds,  being  fent  by  the  generals  on  the  lame 
errands  ;  and  on  that  account  enjoying  the  fame  rights  and 
privileges.  Their  perfons  are  under  the  proteaion  of  the  law 
of  nations,  when  they  bear  the  marks  of  their  office  publick- 
ly,  i.  e.  the  trumpeter  his  trumpet,  and  the  drummer  his 
drum  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  herald  his  coat. 

The  heralds,  with  the  kings  at  arms,  and  the  four  puriui- 
vants,  are  a  college,  or  corporation  ;  ere&ed  into  fuch  by 
charter  of  Richard  III.  who  granted  them  divers  privileges, 
as  to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  and  all  troublefome  offices. 
See  College  of  Arms. 

Clarencieux,  and  Norroy  king  at  arms,  are  alfo  called  pro 
vincial heralds.  See  Clarencieux,  life.  m 
HERALDRY,  the  art  of  armoury,  and  blazoning  ;  or  the 
knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  and  the 
laws,  and  regulation  thereof.  See  Arms,  Armoury, 
Blazon,  life. 

Heraldry  likewife  comprehends  what  relates  to  the  marlhal 
ling  of  folemn  cavalcades,  proceffions,  and  other  ceremonies 
at  coronations,  inftallments,  creations  of  peers,  funerals,  nup 
tials,  life.  See  Herald. 

HERB  *,  a  name  common  to  all  plants,  whofe  ftalks  or  items 
die  away  every  year,  after  their  feed  is  become  ripe.  See 
Plant.  ,  .  ,  . 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  herba  ;  which  fome  derive 
from  arvum,  field  :  others  from  the  Greek  tptp(S(«V,  pafcere,  to 
feed  ;  of  tpif/iH,  pabulum.  Of  the  Greek  pherbe ,  the  Latins 
formed  ferba  ;  and  of  ferba ,  herba  ;  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  always  change  the  f  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  into  h.  See  F,  and  H. 

There  are  fome  herbs  whofe  root  perifhes  with  the  Item  :  and 
others,  where  the  root  furvives  the  ftem  by  feveral  years.  See 

Root,  and  Stem.  .  .  _ 

Of  the  former,  thofe  which  come  to  maturity  the  hrit  year, 
and  after  they  have  caft  their  feed,  die  away,  are  called  annu¬ 
als  :  fuch  are  wheat,  rye,  (Ac.  See  Annuals. 

Thofe  which  only  bear  flowers  and  fruit  the  fecond  year,  or 
even  the  third  year,  and  then  perifh,  are  called  bifannuals  : 
fuch  are  the  garden  angelica,  and  fome  others. 

Herbs  whofe  root  does  not  perifh  after  they  have  fhed  their 
feed,  are  called  perennials  :  fuch  are  mint,  fennel,  life.  See 
Perennial. 

Of  thefe  fome  keep  their  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  are 
called  ever-greens ;  as  the  afarabacca,  yellow  violet,  life.  See 
Ever-green. 

The  reft  lofe  their  leaves,  and  continue  bare  part  of  the  year ; 
as  fern,  colts-foot,  life. 

Herbs  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  kitchen  or  fallet-herbs ,  and 
medicinal  herbs. 

Sallet-H-ERVS,  1  See  the  articles  \  Simple* 

Medicinal  Herbs,  5  (Simple.  .... 

HERBAGE,  a  coHe&ive  name,  comprehending  all  kinds  of 

herbs.  See  Herb. 

The  ancient  hermits  lived  altogether  on  herbage,  bee  Her 

2VI X  T 

What  makes  the  principal  difference  in  the  goodnefs  of  but¬ 
ters  and  cheefes,  is  the  difference  of  herbage.  See  Butter, 
life. 

Herbage,  in  law,  fignifies  the  green  pafture,  or  fruits  of  the 
earth,  provided  by  nature  for  the  bite  or  food  of  cattle.  See 
Pasture,  life. 

Herbage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  liberty  which  a  man  hath  to  feed 
his  cattle  in  another  man’s  ground  ;  as,  in  the  foreft. 
HERBAL,  a  book  which  treats  of  plants  j  or  deferibes  the 
figure,  genus,  fpecies,  properties,  virtues,  life,  of  herbs,  trees, 
feeds,  plants,  life.  Seq  Plant. 

Such  are  Gerardos  Herbal ,  Parkinfon’s  Herbal ,  &c.  _ 
Herbal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fet  or  colle&ion  of  fpecimens  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  dried  and  preferved  in  the  leaves 
of  a  book. 

In  the  Philo fophical  franf a  Elions,  we  have  a  method  defcribed 
for  preferving  fpecimens  for  fuch  an  berbal.~~'  The  flowers, 
leaves,  life,  gathered  perfectly  ripe,  and  in  their  true  colours, 
are  to  be  fpread  on  brown  paper,  with  the  parts  all  dis¬ 
played  as  diftin&ly  as  may  be.  If  the  ftem,  or  body  of  the 
flower,  life,  be  thick,  one  half  to  be  pared  away  to  make  it 
lie  flat.  Over  them  is  to  be  fpread  another  brown  paper ; 
and  the  whole  to  be  put  between  two  iron  plates,  ferewed 
tight  together,  and  thus  baked  in  an  oven  for  two  hours. 
When  taken  out,  walh  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  brandy 
and  aqua  fortis,  and  lay  them  on  frefh  paper  to  dry.  Laftly, 
lick  over  the  back  fides  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  a  dilfolutfon 
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of  gum  dragon,  to  make  them  ftick  ;  and  lay  them  in  the 
paper  book,  where  they  will  lie  faft,  and  always  look  frelh. 
HERBALIST,  or  Herborist,  a  perfon  knowing  in  plants  ; 

the  fame  with  botanijl.  See  Botanist.  •  , 

HERBE,  in  the  academies,  a  reward,  or  fome  good  fluff  given 
to  a  horfe  that  has  worked  well  in  the  manage.  See  Horse, 

HERBENGER,  or  Harbinger.  See  Harbinger. 
HERCULES,  EN  TONA2IN,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
conftellations  of  the  northern  hemifpherei  See  Constel¬ 
lation.  .  '  . 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  hercules,  in  Ptolemy  s  catalogue, 
are  29  ;  in  Tycho’s,  28  j  in  the  Britanmck  catalogue  95. 
The  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  life,  whereof  are  as 
follows. 
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Names  and  Situations  of  the  Stars. 

In  the  extream  of  the  preceeding  foot 
Another  following  this,  and  contiguous 

In  the  preceeding  thigh 


That  preceeding  the  ulna 

North,  in  the  calf  of  the  preceeding  leg 
io 

In  the  preced.  ulna ;  according  to  Bay- 

[  er  in  the  hand 

Another  contig.  to  this  to  the  fouth.  . 

In  the  preceeding  fouth.  calf  of  leg 

North,  of  the  preceeding  in  the  club 
Another  contiguous  to  this 

In  the  preceeding  arm 
In  the  club,  the  middle  of  the  preced. 
20 

Againft  the  preceeding  knee 


North,  of  the  fubfequent,  in  the  club 
25  [Pi< 

In  the  preced.  fhoulder,  near  the  arm- 
South.  of  the  preceding,  in  the  club  t 
Middle  of  the  fubfequent,  in  the  club  in. 
South,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceeding 
30  [tfogh 


North,  in  the  middle  of  preceed.  thigh  nj. 
Preceding  in  the  extremity  of  the  club  t 

35 


"l 


In  the  preceding  fide 

South,  of  the  fubfequent  in  the  dub 
40 

[againft  the  buttocks 
In  the  top  of  the  preceeding  thigh  n 
Middle  in  the  extremity  of  the  club  £ 

Subfequent  in  the  extremity  of  the  club 
45 


That  between  the  fhoulders 
5° 

In  the  neck 

That  in  the  following  fide 
More  fouth.  in  the  following  buttock 
Preceding  in  the  crown  of  the  head 
In  the  rife  of  the  following  thigh 

60 

In  the  head 
In  the  following  fhoulder 
Subfequent  in  the  crown  of  the  head 
Foremoft  of  three  in  the  thigh 
Foremoft  of  two  in  the  belly 

65 

Middle  on  the  following  thigh 
That  following  the  hind  fhoulder 
Subfequent  and  fouth.  againft  the  belly 

Laft  of  three  in  the  thigh 


Longitude 


4  ft 

28  7  58 
28  20  48 
o  41  32 
3  49  2 
3  53  59 

441  24 

19  8  16 
23  20  9 
23  7  21 

3  S8  25 

21  18  33 

21  28  9 

22  24  34 

20  23  23 
7  20  50 

2450  5 

25  8  1 

23  1  35 

24  51  32 

28  27  13 

9  56  46 
19  37  i* 

19  43  17 

20  30  51 

27  12  27 

18  52  35 

26  45  10 
1  3  32 

29  53  38 

17  6  16 

24  53  26 
ii  13  55 

1  55  58 

18  51  39 

3  30  30 

2416 

28  46  42 

27  851 

14  58  13 

4  1255 


Latitude 
North,  cw 


57  6  9 
57  14  25 
57  13  3° 

60  15  56 

61  5  43 

60  38  53 

37  35  34 
25  15  42 
30  14  32 

64  20  1 1 

37  14  20 
37  26  10 

37  3  43 
43  43  4s 
63  50  9 

32  11  7 
32  10  39 

39  22  43 

40  212 
28  10  49 

65  51  29 
54  15  48 
54  10  22 
52  53  4i 
35  13  *4 


57  53  20 
42  44  55 

27  9  23 

33  24s 

62  19  46 

Sl  41  38 
69  o 

28  53  42 

63  u  37 
26  12  9 

34  16  3° 
48  35  14 

53  7  *4 

b9  33  21 
30  41  30 


5 

564 

5  ® 

6 

{ 6 


4 
6 
6 

5 
4 

V 

6 

3 

6 


24635 

24  22  7 
5  18  31 

4  25  27 

5  42  37 

4  29  34 
o  24  26 
452  18 
0  55  30 

2  44  56 


37  45  47 
60  19  1 0 

27  27  57 
33  17  2 7 
|z9  32 

35  27  56 
51  54  1 
37  14  19 
Si  48  33 
4°  47  8 


4 

5 

I 

4  5 

5 

$ 

e> 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

5 

3  4 


5 


39  6 


22  1 7 
1  8  7 
5  15  10 
4  26  56 
7  46  52 

3  57  4° 
3  37  33 
9  14  39 
427  5 
8184 


11  49 
10  24 
13  24 

7  4i 
933 

8  33 

12  25 
10  53 

6  13 
10  59 


24 

2 

x3 

*3 

»5 

10 

7 

28 

S2 

o 


7  25  36 
53  45  58 
4°  46  55 
47  41  7 
37  32  6 

53  1 7  15 
55  56  10 
35  26  42 

57  54  38 
47  12  48 


6 

3 

5 


6 

6  5 
6 

5 

5 

5  6 

5 

V 

6 

3 

6 

566 

6 


37  18  54 
47  44  i3 
33  55  38I5 
59  35  33  3  4 
55  59  «7 


3 

3  * 

6 


60  8  25. 

47  3 1  53 
55  32  12 
69  2  52 
60  10  3 


5 

5 

6 

6 

4 


In 


Her 


her 


Names  and  Situations  of  the  Stars. 
70 

In  the  hind  arm 

{^edent  of  three  in  the  hind  foot 
Middle  in  the  following  foot 
In  the  following  tibia 
That  in  the  following  arm 
75 

Taft  of  three  in  the  foot 
In  the  calf  of  the  following  leg 
In  the  following  knee  5  6rarm 
Middle  m  the  carpus  of  the  following 
Precedent  and  fouth,  in  the  branch 
80 

North,  in  the  carpus 

Precedent  of  two  middle  ones  in  the 

[branch 

Precedent  of  two  over  the  carpus 

Inform,  under  the  fubfeq.  in  the  carpus 
oubfeq.and  fouth.  of  three  in  the  carpus 

Laft  of  the  middle  ones  in  the  branch 
Taft  over  the  carpus 
90 
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That  in  the  hind  hand 
Small  one  over  it 
Subfequent  in  the  branch 
Inform,  behind  the  branch  over  the  ea- 
WTrt)  95  [gle’s  tail  h 

HERCULEUS  Morbus ,  in  medicine,  the  epilepfy  ;  thus  cal- 
led  from  the  terror  of  its  attacks,  and  the  difficulty  of  cure 
See  Epilepsy. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  a  company,  or  afiemblage,  of  black 
Or  fallow  beafts  ;  in  contradiftincfion  to  flock.  See  Flock. 
A  herd  of  deer  from  fuch  a  fo/eft. —  The  deer  begin  to 
herd  in  the  month  of  December.  See  Game,  Hunting 
tec.  * 

In  the  hunting  language,  there  are  various  terms  ufed  for 
Companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. — We  fay  a  herd  of 
harts  or  bucks  ;  a  bevy  of  roes ;  a  rout  of  wolves  ;  a  riche fs 
of  martens,  h 1c.  See  Hunting. 

HERDEWICH*,  Herdewic,  or  Herdewych,  in  our 
ancient  law-books,  a  grange,  or  place  for  cattle  and  hus¬ 
bandry.  See  Grange. 

*  Et  unam  herdewycham  apud  hethcotum  in  peco ,  &c.  Mon 

Angl. 

HEREBODE  *,  the  king’s  edict,  anciently  iflued  to  com¬ 
mand  his  fubjedts  into  the  field. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon  J}epe,  army,  and  bo&e, 

meffenger. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  inlaw,  are  fuch  things  immove¬ 
able,  as  a  man  may  have  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  by  way  of 
inheritance ;  or  which,  not  being  otherwife  bequeathed,  do 
naturally  and  of  courfe  defcend  to  him  who  is  next  heir  of 
blood  ;  and  fall  not  to  the  executor  or  adminiftrator,  as  chat¬ 
tels  do.  See  Heir,  Heir-Lome,  tec. 

Hereditaments  is  a  word  of  a  large  extent,  and  much  ufed  in 
conveyances  :  for  by  the  grant  of  hereditaments,  ifles,  feigni- 
ories,  manors,  houfes,  and  lands  of  all  forts,  charters,  rents, 
fervices,  advowfons,  conveyances,  and  whatever  may  be  in¬ 
herited,  will  pafs. 

HEREDITARY,  fomething  appropriated  to  a  family,  or 
belonging  thereto  by  right  of  fucceffion,  from  heir  to  heir. 
See  Heir. 

Of  monarchies,  fome  are  hereditary ,  others  elective :  of  he¬ 
reditary  monarchies,  fome  only  defcend  to  the  heirs  male,  as 
in  F ranee  ;  others  to  the  next  of  blood,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  as  in  England,  Spain,  tec.  See  Monarchy,  and 

Elective. 

The  dominions  of  the  emperor  are  diftinguifhed  into  here¬ 
ditary ,  which  are  thofe  he  derives  from  his  anceftors  by  right 
of  blood  and  inheritance  ;  and  thofe  he  enjoys  in  quality  of 
emperor,  by  virtue  of  his  ele&ion.  See  Emperor,  tec. 
Hereditary  is  alfo  applied  to  offices,  and  honours  annexed 
to  certain  families. — The  offices  of  lord  great  chamberlain, 
and  earl  marfhal,  are  hereditary ,  in  the  families  of  the  How¬ 
ards,  and  Lind feys.  See  Marshal,  and  Chamberlain. 

It  is  of  no  very  long  date,  that  the  dignities  of  duke,  count, 
tec.  axe  hereditary.  See  Duke,  Count,  tec. 

The  canon  law  has  taken  all  poffible  precautions  to  prevent 
benefices  from  becoming  hereditary,  See  Benefice. 
Hereditary  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  good  or  evil  qua¬ 
lities,  habitudes,  tec.  capable  of  being  tranfmitted,  by  blood, 
from  father  to  fon. 

.  The  gout,  kings-evil,  madnefs,  tec.  are  hereditary  difeafes, 
i.  e.  are  tranfmitted  from  the  parents  in  the  ftamen,  or  firft 
rudiments  of  the  feetus.  And  fuch,  probably,  is  the  origin 
of  numerous  other  chronic  difeafes.  See  Disease,  tec. 
Hereditary  Right,  denotes  a  right,  or  privilege,  in  virtue 
whereof  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  the  efFedfts  of  his  anceftors. 

The  Nonjurors,  tec.  hold  hereditary  right  to  be  a  divine 
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right,  i.  e.  of  God’s  own  Appointment,  and  confequently  in- 
difpenfible,  or,  as  they  call  it,  indefeizable.  They  ftickle  for 
the  obligation  of  hereditary  right,  in  favour  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  king  James  II.  See  Jacobites,  tec. 
HERESIARCH  *,  frch-Herctic  j  the  founder  or  inventer 
of  a  herefy ;  or  the  chief  and  ring-leader  of  a  fe£l  of  heretics. 
See  Heretic. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Kt^ioict^i,  compounded  of  thorns,  ha- 
refit,  herefy,  and  princeps,  prince,  chief. 

I  hus  Arms,  and  Socinus,  are  called  herefarchs  ;  as  being 
the  founders  and  patriarchs  of  the  Arians  and  Socinians.  See 
Arians,  and  Socinians. 

?imon  Magus  is  recorded  as  the  firft  herefiarch  tinder  the  new 
Jaw.  See  Simonians. 

HERESY,  an  error  in  fome  eflential  point  of  Chriftian  faith, 
maintained  with  obftinacy,  and  difingenuity.  See  Error, 
and  Heterodoxy. 

It  is  properly  the  obftinacy  that  conftitutes  the  chara&er  of 
berejy,  not  the  error. — When  a  man  is  humble,  and  inge¬ 
nuous,  ready  and  defirous  to  receive  further  light  and  inftruc- 
tioii,  gives  every  thing  urged  againft  him  its  due  weight  j  he 
is  not  guilty  of  herefy, — Errare  pofum  ;  haereticus  effe  nolo , 
is  a  celebrated  maxim  of  S.  Auguftin. 

ertiilliari,  in  his  treatife  Of  Prefcriptions ,  defines  herefy  by 
choice ^  ;  agreeably  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.— A  heretic, 
in  t^ls_  feofe,  is  one  who  of  his  'own  choice.  On  his  own  bot¬ 
tom,  invents,  propofes,  or  even  embraces,  any  new  do°-ma. 
or  article  of  faith.  °  * 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  diptass,  which,  among 
ne  ancients,  had*  none  of  that  odious  fignification  attached  to 
it  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  later  times.  It  only  fignified  a 
peculiar  opinion,  dogma,  or  fex, 

n  this  fenfe,  they  faid,  the  herefy  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics,  tec.  meaning  their  fedf,  their  fyftem,  tec. 

•Heresy  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  by  extenfion,  for  a  propofi- 
tioh  that  is  notorioully  falfe,  in  fome  other  fcience. 

hus,  it  is  a  herefy  in  morals,  to  fay  that  a  man  muft  be  un- 
gratefuJ.  It  is  a  herefy  in  geometry,  to  fay  that  two  triangles, 
an§  es  a*"e  ^imiLr,  are  not  proportional. 

HFRETICi  a  perfon  who  maintains,  or  adheres  to  a  herefv 
efpecially  if  cohvi&ed  thereof.  '  See  Heresy. 

A  real  heretic,  is  properly  he  who  maintains  a  falfe  opinion, 
out  of  a  fpirit  of  obftinacy,  fadion,  or  hypocrify.— A  he - 
retie  makes  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  ;  by  which  he  is  diftin- 
guijhed  from  an  infidel,  Jew ,  and  idolater.  See  Infidel,  type 
A  man  dees  not  become  an  heretic  by  doing  a  thing  condemn-! 
ed>  or  forbidden  by  the  gofpel,  and,  of  confequence,  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  but  by  a  ftifF  difingenuous  adhe¬ 
rence  to  an  opinion  oppofite  to  fome  article  of  the  Chriftian 
faith;,  whether  it  regard  fpeculation  or  practice. 

The  fe&s  of  heretics  who  have  difturbed  the  church,  are  in¬ 
numerable.  See  Sect. 

The  emperor  Maximus;  who  ufurped  the  throne  from  Gra¬ 
ttan,  was  the  firft  that  decreed  the  pains  of  death  to  heretics . 

■By  our  own  law,  heretics  were  anciently  to  be  burnt.  And 
theie  was  a  writ,  De  hzeretico  comburendo,  which  lay  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  it  was  taken  away  by  Stat.  Car.  II.  See  Hje- 
REtico,  ts'e. 

HERIOT.  See  the  article  Hariot. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  armed  with  iron  /pikes 
the  points  whereof  are  turned  outward ;  fupported  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  a  ftake,  wherein  is  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns  •  and 
ferving  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  paflage. 

Heriffons  are  frequently  placed  before  gates;  efpecially  the  nof 
terns  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure  thofe  paffiages,  which 
uvnirl  neceffity  be  frequently  opened  and  fhut. 

HERITAGE.  See  the  article  Inheritance 
HERMAPHRODITE  *,  'EPMAtPOAiTOS,  ;  perfon  who 
has  both  the  fexes,  or  the  genital  parts  both  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  See  Sex,  tec. 

*  The  word  is  formed  ofthe  Greek  '£^9^7©-,  a  compound 
of  E?m  Mercury,  and  Venus;  q.  d.  a  mixture  of 

Mercury  and  Venus*  i.  e,  of  male  and  female.  For,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  Hermaphrodite  was  originally  a  proper  name  aD 
phed  by  the  heathen  mythologifts  to  a  fabulous  deity  whom 
feme  represent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes,  Mercury,  and  Aphrodite 
Venus  ;  and  who  being  defperately  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Salmafis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to  have  his  body  and  hers 
united  into  one.  Others  fay,  that  the  god  Hermaphrodite  was 
Conceived  as  a  compofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  to  exhibit 
the  union  between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof 
Mercury  was  god  ;  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the  nro- 
per  deity.  Laftly,  others  think  this  junftion  intended  to  ffiew 
that  Venus,  pleafure,  was  of  both  fexes ;  as,  in  effeft  th<* 
poet  Calvus  calls  Venus  a  god.  ’  the 

P ollentemque  Deum  Venerem. 

As  alfo  Virgil,  jEneid.  Lib.  II. 

Di/cedo  ac  ducente  Deo  flammam  inter  &  hopes 
Expedior  _ _ _ _ _ _  J 

M  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphrodites:  and 
Theophraftus  affirms,  that  Aphrodites,  or  Venus,  is  Herma¬ 
phroditus-,  and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  fee  has  a  ftatue 

which  reprelents  her  with  a  beard  like  a  man _ The  Greeks 

alio  call  hermaphrodites  avJ^fo Jure/,  androgyni ,  a.  d.  men-wo- 
men.  See  Androcynus.  y 
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fraturalifts  diffinguilh  four  kinds  of  hermaphrf.m  ;  whereof  j 
the  Iaft  are  the  perfeft  hrmapbrod.Ut,  or  thole  who  have  the 
pudenda  of  both  kinds  ;  but  thcfe  are  rarely  if  ever  found  It 
is  affirmed  however,  that  there  were  two  fuch  hermaphrodites 
married  to’ each  other;  and  that  each  begot  children  upon  the 
other.  See  various  inftances  of  hermaphrodites  in  a  differtation 
of  M.  Loffhagen,  in  the  Nov,  Lit.  Mar.  Balth.  1704-  P-  I05* 
Bauhine,  De  Hermaphrod.  Ludov.  Bonaciol.  Fra  H.  de  Part. 
Form.  cap.  9,  Aldrovand.  de  Monjlr.  cap;  I.  PauL  Zacch. 
Sfucejl.  Med.  Legal.  T.  I.  L.  vii.  §.8; 

Others  difpute  all  that  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  ;  main¬ 
taining,  that  the  ill  conformation  of  the  parts  of  geneiation, 
the  tefticles  being  detained  or  concealed  in  men,  and  the  cli¬ 
toris  longer  than  ordinary  in  women,  have  been  the  foie  occa- 
fion  of  the  notion.  To  which  may  be  added,  fteatomatous 
tumors  of  the  labia  pudehdi,  which-  have  fometimes  paffed 
for  tefticles.  See  Clitoris,  &c.  .  t  '  .  .  >  > '  ;■ 

Dr.  Quincy  thinks,  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  lafcivious  fridions, 
and  titillations,  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  extention  of  the 
clitoris  ;  and  make  it  pafs  with  the  ignorant  for  a  penis. 
This,  he  adds,  was  the  cafe  in  the  celebrated  inftance  of  the 
two  nuns  at  Rome,  who,  after  they  had  lived  women  for 
many  years,  became  men. — But  on  what  grounds  he  afferts 
this  we  do  not  know. 

‘  The  extraordinary  fize  of  the  clitoris,  fays  Dr.  Drake,  and 
‘  its  propendanee,  fometimes;  out  of  the  body  in  infants, 

‘  makes  the  women  miftake  fuch  children  for  that  fort  of 
‘  monfters  called  hermaphrodites.  Of  this  kind;  I  had  one 
*■  brought  to  me,  the  clitoris  whereof  hung  out  of  the  body 
‘  fo  far,  at  about  three  years  old,  that  it  refembled  very  much 
‘  a  penis  ;  but  it  wanted  a  perforation  :  and  inftead  of  that, 

‘  juft  behind  it,  the  urine  iffued-ata  hole,  which  was  nothing 
‘  elfe  but  the  corner  of  the  rima  ;  the  clitoris  filling  all  the 

*  reft:  of  the  orifice  :  fo  that  the  parents  miftook  it  for  a  boy, 

*  and  as  fuch  chriftned  it. — But  the  neighbours  called  it  an 
‘  hermaphrodite.  Anthropol.  p.  148. 

But  We  have  an  authentick  account,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ,  of  a  real  hermaphrodite  ;  which 
may  put  the  point  out  of  queftion. — The  perfon  had  all  the 
external  characters  of  a  Woman  in  the  face,  neck,  breafts 
hips,  and  pudendum  ;  and  accordingly  had  been  baptized  in 
that  quality,  and  named  Margaret ;  but  had  withal  the  real 
characters  of  a  man,  and  a  very  abie  one.— The  pudendum 
muliebre  appeared  very  well,  but  was  not  above  two  fingers 
breadth  deep  ;  out  of  the  middle  of  the  rima,  or  aperture  there¬ 
of,  hung  a  pretty  bulky  penis,  which  in  an  eredion  came  out 
eight  inches.  The  penis  was  well  formed,  except  that  it  had 
no  prepuce,  nor  was  accompanied  with  any  apparent  tefticles. 
The  urine  and  feed  came  out  at  it  as  in  men  ;  and,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  the  menfes  flowed  through  the  fame, 
and  this  very  regularly  once  a  month. 

The  perfon  was  brought  fick  to  the  hofpital  of  S.  James  at 
Thouloufe  ;  and  the  account  was  given  by  M.  Veay,  furgeon 
of  the  fame  hofpital;  who  adds,  that  having  fhewn  the  whole 
to  feveral  phyficians,  and  the  vicars  general,  they  ordered  the 
party  to  take  the  name  and  habit  of  a  man ;  it  being  apparent 
that  he  could  do  the  office  of  a  man  ;  but  not  that  of  a  wo¬ 
man. 

The  interpreters,  and  commentators  on  the  civil  law,  hold, 
that  an  hermaphrodite  who  has  chofe  the  male  fex,  as  that 
which  prevails  moft  in  him,  may  no  longer  do  the  office  of  a 
woman.  And  the  French  lawyers  produce  an  arret  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  whereby  a  young  hermaphrodite  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  on  that  very  account. 

At  Athens,  and  Rome,  they  looked  on  hermaphrodites  as 
ominous  monfters,  and  precipitated  them  into  the  fea  ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  Alexander  ab  Alexandro. 

S.  de  Rednefort  relates,  that  at  Surat  there  are  abundance 
of  hermaphrodites ;  who,  with  womens  clothes,  wear  mens 
turbans,  to  diftinguifh  them,  and  let  all  the  world  know  they 
have  two  fexes. 

In  1376.  Albert,  bifhop  of  Bremen,  and  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick,  was  accufed  by  John  de  Ceftervel,  dean  of  his 
chapter,  with  being  an  hermaphrodite  :  but  he  cleared  him- 
feif. 

J.  Frederic  Mayer,  a  Lutheran  divine,  ha's  an  exprefs  difter- 
fation,  to  prove  that  an  hermaphrodite  cannot  be  a  prieft  :  it 
Was  printed  at  Grypfwald  in  1705.  And  Willenberg,  ano¬ 
ther  Lutheran  of  Dantzick,  has  wrote  to  prove  them  exclud¬ 
ed  from  all  civil  employments,  like  women. 
Hermaphrodite  is  alfo  applied,  metaphorically,  to  divers 
other  things  befides  the  human  fpecies. 

The  lateft  botanifts  and  florifts,  make  a  divifton  of  plants, 
which  they  call  hermaphrodites  ;  as  having  both  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  generation,  viz.  the  ftamina  and  piftil  in  the 
fame  flower.  See  Plant,  Flower,  Generation, 
Pistil,  (Ac. 

Divers  of  the  infed  and  reptile  kind  are  alfo  hermaphrodites  ; 
particularly  worms,  fnails,  b’c.  See  Insect,  &c. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy ,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphrodites ,  which  not 
only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office  of  both  at  the  fame 
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time.— Such  are  earth-worms ;  the  round  tailed  worms  found 
in  the  inteftines  of  men  and  horfes  ;  land-fnails,  and  thofe  of 
frefh  waters  ;  and  all  the  forts  of  leaches.  And  as  all  thefe 
are  reptiles,  and  without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that  all  other  infeds,  which  have  thofe  two  charaders, 
are  alfo  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling,  pradifed  in  this  clafs  of  herma¬ 
phrodites,  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  inftance  of  earth-worms. 
Vid.  Rayjs  Hijl.  Infett.  p.  2.  Thefe  little  ferpents  creep, 
two  by  two,  into  holes  proper  to  receive  them  ;  where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  head  of  the 
one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being  thus  ftretched 
lengthwife,  a  little  conical  button,  or  papilla,  is  thruft  forth 
by  each,  and  received  into  an  aperture  of  the  other. 

Thefe  animals,  being  male  at  one  end  of  the  body,  and  fe¬ 
male  at  the  other ;  and  the  body  flexible  withal ;  M.  Hom- 
berg  does  not  think  it  impoffible  but  that  an  earth-worm  may 
couple  with  itfelf ;  and  be  both  the  father  and  mother  of  its 
young  3  an  obfervation,  which  to  fome  appears  highly  extra¬ 
vagant  ! 

HERMATHENA  *,  cEPMA©HNH,  in  antiquity,  a  ftatue 
reprefen  ting  Mercury  and  Minerva  both  in  one. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  Hermes ,  Mercury ;  and  Athena , 
a  Greek  name  of  Minerva. 

M.  Spon  gives  divers  figures  of  hermathencs ,  in  his  Rech.  Cur * 
de  /’  Antiquit e ,  p.  98.  They  are  a  fort  of  ftatues  raifed  on 
fquare  pedeftals,  after  the  manner  of  Hermes  ;  only  that  the 
attributes  of  Minerva  are  added  thereto.  See  Hermes. 

HERMERACLES,  in  antiquity,  a  ftatue  compounded  of  the 
figure  of  Mercury  and  Hercules. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  type  of  an  her mer deles ,  Rech.  Cur.  dg 
V  Antiq.  p.  96.  fig.  13.  The  name,  he  obferves,  was  given' 
to  a  divinity,  reprefented  after  the  manner  of  Hermes,  with 
the  additional  attributes  of  Hercules ,  viz.  a  lion’s  skin,  and 
a  club. — This  he  aferibes  to  the  cuftom  among  the  Greeks^ 
of  placing  the  ftatues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  gymnafia,  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  prefided 
over  the  exercifes  of  the  youth. 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  fort  of  fquare, 
or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury  ;  ufually  made  of  mar¬ 
ble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  ;  without  arms  or  legs  ;  and 
planted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  crofs-ways. 
Servius  gives  us  the  origin  hereof,  in  his  comment  on  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Aineid.  Some  fhepherds,  fays  he,  hav-. 
ing  one  day  caught  Mercury,-  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermesy 
afleep,  on  a  mountain  ;  they  cut  off  his  hands  :  from  which 
he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  adion  was  done,  be¬ 
came  denominated  Cyllenius ,  from  xuAA©-,  maimed  :  and 
thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is,  that  certain  ftatues  without  arm? 
are  denominated  hermes’s,  or  hermes.— But  this  etymology  of 
the  epithet  Cyllenius ,  contradi&s  moft  of  the  other  ancient 
authors,  who  derive  it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at 
Cyllene,  a  city  of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllene,. 
itfelf,  which  had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cuftom  of  making 
ftatues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  hermes' s,  fays  he, 
were  ftatues  of  ftone  placed  at  the  veftibles,  or  porches  of  the 
doors,  and  temples  at  Athens  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mer¬ 
cury  was  held  the  god  of  fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and 
cubical  ftatues  were  peculiarly  proper  ;  having  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  truth,  that  on  what  fide  foever  they  are  viewed, 
they  always  appear  the  fame. 

Itmuft  be  obferved,  that  Athens  abounded  more  than  any 
ether  place  in  hermes' s  :  There  were  abundance  of  very  fig- 
nal  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  they  were  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place.  They  were  alfo  placed 
in  the  high  roads,  and  crofs-ways  ;  by  reafon  Mercury,  who 
was  the  courier  of  the  gods,  prefided  over  the  highways  : 
whence  his  furname  of  Frivius ,  from  trivium ,  and  that  of 
Viacus ,  from  via. 

From  Suidas’s  account  above  cited,  it  appears,  that  the  terms, 
termini ,  uied  among  us  in  the  door-cafes,  balconies,  &c.  of 
our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from  thefe  Athenian  hermes* s  ; 
and  that  it  were  more  proper  to  call  them  hermetes  than  ter¬ 
mini  ;  for  that  though  the  Roman  termini  were  fquare  ftones, 
whereon  a  head  was  frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather 
ufed  as  land- marks,  and  mere-ftones,  than  as  ornaments  of 
building.  See  Term. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hermetic  al  Art ,  a  name  given  to  che- 
miftry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  was  the 
inventor  thereof,  or  excelled  therein.  See  Chymistry. 

We  know  but  little  of  this  Hermes,  only  that  he  was  an  an¬ 
cient  king  of  Egypt,  a  thoufand  years  prior  to  iEfculapius — • 
Zofimus  Panopolita  mentions  him  as  having  wrote  of  natural 
things ;  and  there  are  feveral  pieces  ftill  extant  under  his 
name,  but  all  fuppofititious.  See  Volume. 

Hermetical  Philofophy ,  is  that  which  undertakes  to  folve 
and  explain  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  from  the  three 
chemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury.  See  Phi¬ 
losophy  ;  fee  alfo  Principle,  is'e. 

A  confiderable  augmentation  was  made  to  the  ancient  her¬ 
metical  philofophy ,  by  the  modern  dodrine  of  alcali  and  acid. 
See  Alcali,  aud  Acid, 
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Hermetical  Phyji'c ,  or  Medicine ,  is  that  fyftem  or  hypothe¬ 
cs,  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the  caufes  of  difeaies, 
and  the  operations  of  medicines, ,  on  the  principles  of  the  her¬ 
metical  philofophy  ;  and  particularly  on  the  fyftem  of  Alcali 
and  Acid.  See  Medicine  and  Chymistry. 

Hermetical  Seal,  a  manner  of  flopping  or  clofing  glaft 
veflels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurately,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  exhale,  or  efcape  ;  not  even  the  raoft  fubtile  fpi- 
rits. 
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It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of  the  veffel,  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt  ;  and  then  with  a 
pair  of  pinchers  twifting  it  clofe  together. —  This  they  call 
putting  on  Hermes's  feal. 

Though  there  are  other  ways  of  fealing  veflels  hermetically , 
viz.  by  flopping  them  with  a  plug,  or  ftopple  of  glaft,  well 
luted  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel. — •  Or,  by  turning  another 
ovum  philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con¬ 
tained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Hermarpocrates*  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  deity  j  or  figure  of  a  deity,  compofed  of  Mercury, 
and  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  filence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  an  hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech.  Cur.  de 
VAntiquite ,  p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  on  his  feet,  like 
Mercury  ;  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  like  Harpo¬ 
crates.  It  is  probable,  they  might  mean  by  this  combination, 
that  filence  is  fometimes  eloquent. 

HERMIANI,  or  Hermiatit^:,  a  fed!  of  heretics,  in  the 
fecond  century  ;  thus  called  from  their  leader  Hermias. — 
They  are  alfo  denominated  Seleuciani.  See  Seleucian. 

One  of  their  diftinguifliing  tenets  was,  that  God  is  corpo¬ 
real.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afeend  into  heaven 
with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun.  See  Ascension. 
HERMIT*,  or  Ere mit,  Eremita,  a  devout  perl'on  retired 
into  a  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer  and  contem¬ 
plation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Ivorld.  See  Anachoret; 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  eretnus,  vvildernefs, 

and,  according  to  the  etymology,  Ihouid  rather  be  wrote  ere - 
mit,  the  fpirit  being  foft. 

.  A  hermit  is  not  reputed  a  religious,  unlefs  he  have  made  the 

.  vows.  See  Monk,  Vow,  &c. 

Paul,  firnamed  the  hermit,  Paulis  E  remit  anus,  is  ufually  rec¬ 
koned  the  firft  hermit  ;  though  S.  Jerom,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint,  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was  the 
firff. —  Some  go  back  to  S.  John  the  Baptift,  and  others 
to  Elias. 

Others  make  S.  Anthony  the  founder  of  the  hermetical  life  : 
but  others  take  him  to  have  only  rekindled  and  heightened 
the  fervour  thereof ;  and  hold,  that  the  difciples  of  that  faint 
owned  S.  Paul  of  Thebes  for  the  firff  that  pra&ifed  it.  — . 
The  perfecutioris  of  Decius  and  Valerian  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  occafion. 

Several  of  the  ancient  hermits ,  as  S.  Anthony,  &c.  though 
they  lived  in  defarts  ;  had  yet  numbers  of  religious  accom¬ 
panying  them.  See  Solitary. 

.  There  are  alfo  divers  orders  and  congregations  of  religious, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  hermits ;  as  hermits  of  S.  Auguffin, 
of  S.  John  Baptiff,  of  S.  Jerom,  of  S.  Paul,  &c. 

.Hermits  of  St.  Augujlin ,  is  a  religious  order,  more  frequently 
called  Augufins ,  or  Auftin  fryars.  See  Augustin. 

It  is  commonly  pretended  to  have  been  inftituted  by  that  fa¬ 
ther,  but  without  much  ground.  This  is  pretty  certain,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  monaftic  order  about  the  year  388, 
and  retired  to  his  father’s  eftate  near  Tagafta,  to  lead  a  reli¬ 
gious  life,  with  fome  companions  :  but  it  does  not  at  all  ap¬ 
pear,  that  this  order  has  fubfiffed  ever  fince  •  nor  that  the 
hermits  of  S.  Auguftin  are  defeended,  without  interruption, 
from  them. 

This  order,  in  reality.,  only  commenced  under  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  IV.  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  was 
formed  gradually  by  the  union  of  divers  congregations,  which 
bad  no  rule,  or  at  leaft  had  not  that  of  S.  Auguffin. —  Thefe 
■congregations  were  that  of  John  Bonites,  the  moft  ancient  of 
all;  that  of  the  hermits  ofTufcany;  that  of  the  Sack,  or 
Bag  ;  thofe  of  Valleruta  ;  of  S.  Blaife  ;  of  S.  Beneditff  de 
Monte  Fabalo  ;  of  the  Tower  of  Palmes  ;  of  Sandta  Maria 
de  Murcetta  ;  of  S.  James  de  Molinio,  and  de  Loupfavo  near 
.Lucca. 

This  coalition  was  not  made  by  Innocent  IV.  as  moff  hiffo- 
rians  of  the  order  contend  :  all  that  pontiff  did,  was  to  unite 
fome  hermits  in  Tufcany,  to  whom  he  gave  the  rule  of  S.  Au¬ 
guftin  :  but  thefe  were  a  diftiridt  body  from  thofe  juft  men¬ 
tioned. — It  was  Alexander  IV.  that  made  the  grand  union  ; 
as  appears  from  his  bull,  publifhed  in  the  Mare  magnum  of 
the  Auguftins. 

That  pontiff  undertook  this  union  from  the  firft  year  of  his 
pontificate,  viz.  the  year  1254.  It  was  the  year  1256,  ere 
the  fuperiors  of  all  the  congregations  could  be  got  together. 

In  the  general  chapter  the  union  was  effedted  :  Lanfranc  Sep- 
tala,  a  Milanefe,  was  chofen  general  ;  and  the  order  divided 
into  four  provinces,  viz.  thofe  of  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy. 


Since  rhat,  other  orders  have  been  united  to  the  hermits  of 
S.  Auguftin  ;  as,  the  Poor  Catholics,  &c.  and  the  order  now 
confifts  of  42  provinces. 

After  fo  many  unions,  the  order  began  again  to  divide  into 
feparate  congregations,  according  to  the  relaxations, .  and  re¬ 
formations  that  afterwards  got  footing. —  Such  are  the  Bare¬ 
footed  hermits  of  S.  Auguftin  ;  the  congregation  of  Cent  or  hi, 
or  the  Sicilian  Reform  ;  the  congregation  of  the  Colorites  in 
Calabria,  isfe. 

I  here  are  alfo  feveral  congregations  of  nuns,  under  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  hermits  of  S.  Auguftin. 

As  alfo  a  Third  order  of  hermits  ofS.  Auguftin.  See  Third 
Order. 

Hermits  of  Brittlni,  was  a  congregation  formed  under  pope 
Gregory  IX.  who  gave  them  the  rule  of  S.  Auguftin. 

Their  firft  hermitage ,  or  abode,  was  in  a  folitary  place  called 
Brittim ,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  ;  whence  their  name. 
They  led  a  very  auftere  life  ;  never  eat  any  meat,  and  tailed 
.  much..  • . 

Hermits  ofCamalduli.  See  the  article  Cam  a  ldulian. 
Hermits  of  S.  Jerom.  See  the  article  Jer on y mites. 
Hermits  of  S.  John  Baptift ,  was  a  religious  order  in  Navarre, 
whofe  principal  convent,;  or  hermitage ,  was  feven  leagues  from 
Pampelona. 

Till  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  lived  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  bifhop  of  that  city  ;  but  the  pope  confirmed  them 
a  religious  order,  approved  their  conftitutions,  and  admitted 
them  to  make  the  vows.— -Their  way  of  living  was  exceed¬ 
ing  auftere  :  they  went  bare- footed,  wore  no  linnen,  lay  on 
boards,  with  a  large  ftone  for  a  pillow,  and  bote  a  large 
wooden  crois  on  their  breafts. 

Their  houfe  was  a  kind  of  laura,  rather  than  a  convent ;  can¬ 
toned  out  into  cells,  in  which  they  lived  folitary,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  wood.  See  Laura.  , 

Hermits  ofS.  Paul ,  the  firft  hermit ,  is  an  order  formed  iri 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  union  of  two  bodies  of  hermits 
in  Hungary  ;  viz.  thofe  of  S.  James  de  Petach,  and  thofe  of 
Pifiha  near  Zante. 

Upon  their  being  incorporated,  they  chofe  S.  Paul  the  firft 
hermit,  for  the  common  patron,  and  protector  of  their  order  - 
and  affumed  his  name.—  They  multiplied  very  confiderably 
in  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  provinces  ;  and 
came  to  have  feventy  monafteries  in  Hungary  alone  •  but  the 

HFRMTTi r",?  in,  thr ‘  •ingd°?’  reduced  them 
HERMITAGE,  properly  figmfies  a  little  hut,  or  habitation,  in 

iome  defart  place,  where  a  hermit  dwells. 

Hermitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religious  cell 
built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  reclufe  place  ;  and  thus 
annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which  the  fuperior  was  cal¬ 
led  hermita.  See  Solitary,  Recluse  ■ 

HERMODACTYLS  in  medicine,  a  dr’ug  4d  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  &c.  See  Purgative. 

Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  drug.  — 
Some  will  have  it  the  root,  and  others  the  fruit  of  a  plant.— 

To  reconcile  them,  one  might  probably  allow  two  kinds  of 
bermodaftyls  ;  the  one  a  root,  the  other  a  fruit 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  little  cheffnut,’  in  fiemre  re- 
fembhng  a  heart  ;  ruddy  without,  very  white  within  ;  of  a 
light,  fungous  fubftance  ;  without  fibres  ;  eafily  broke  and 
reducible  into  a  powder  like  flour,  of  a  fweetiih  tafte  but 
fomewhat  vifcid.  It  is  brought  to  us  dried  from  Eo-yDt’  and 
Syria. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  plant  which  bears  it:  In  the  comm™ 

.  opinion  it  paffes  for  a  fort  of  colchicUm  :  others  take  it  for 
a  tuberous  iris.  u  Ior 

Hermedaclyls  are  chieflynfed  to  purge  pituitous  humours  of 
the  bram and  joints.- They  are  fo  efficacious  in  Routing  the 
muedagmous  glands  anc preferring  them  from  the  lodgments 
of  gritty  matters;  wbteh  occafton  the  gout  and  arthritic  com- 
plaints  ;  that  they  are  denominated;  by  fome  writers,  amma 
articulorum.  7  hey  alfo  promote  fweat.  ' 

HERMOGENIANS,  a  fe<ft  of  aricient  heretics,  denominated 
from  their  leader  Hermogenes  ;  who  lived  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  century.  See  Heresy.  me  or 

Hermogenes  eftablifhed  matter  as  his  firft  principle  •  and 
idea  the  mother  of  all  the  elements.  See  JdeT  4 
The  Hemegemans  were  divided  into  feveral  branches,  under 
the,r  refpett.ve  chteftams,  v,z.  Herman!,  Seleucians  Mate- . 
mam,  ho.  See  Hermiani,  Seleucians  &c 
Some  will  have  the  manichees  to  have  fprung  from  the  Her- 
mogemans.  See  Manichees. 

HERNIA  *,  in  medicine,  a  defe'ent  of  the  ihteflines,  or  omen¬ 
tum  out  of  then  natural  place  ,:  or,  rather,  the  tmnor 

RuTt  AT  S  P°PUlarly  CaUeJ  3  See 

The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and  oripinallv  Errr.'£  \  r 

with  ,am,  Tcm,;  called  alfo.  rZf  pl  n "*£■  ,he  \me 
the  ancient  Mai*  gave  the  appellation  fol  to  root  whelc? 

o71L?AhaaT”“c!,h,US  called  r°P'tr  duritiem,  on  account 
Rom  e  Gr'eeh  .-^Cal'8er  ^  ™her  “  «ve  the  word 

dikted  .th,hee„nr0neUm  hlPpenS  t0, be  broke"’  or  “^ordinarily 
dilated,  the  vifcera,  and  particularly  the  caul  and  fmall  guts. 
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are  apt  to  fail  out  of  their  place,  and  to  form  thefe  fort  of  tu¬ 
mors,  called  hernia's. 

They  happen  molt  ufually  in  the  inguen  or  groin,  the  fcro- 
tum  and  navel :  tho’  fometimes  in  other  places  ;  as  above  or 
below  the  navel  ;  in  the  fide,  far  above  the  inguen,  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  fpine,  &c. 

Hernia's  are  occasioned  by  blows,  violent  concuffions,  over- 
ftretching  in  vomiting,  hard  labour,  or  wind  ;  from  which 
Iaft  caufe  it  is,  that  they  are  fo  frequent  in  children,  and  fo 
eafily  helped  by  timely  cure  :  in  adults  they  are  generally  in¬ 
curable.  From  hernia's  frequently  arife  the  iliac  paffion,  and 
fometimes  inflammations,  and  even  gangreens  of  the  intef- 
tines. 

Hernia's  are  varioufly  denominated,  both  according  to  the 
parts  difplaced,  and  to  thofe  whereon  they  fall. 

A  defcent  of  the  inteftines  into  the  fcrotum,  which  is  the  moll 
ufual  kind  of  rupture,  is  called  enterocele.  See  Entero- 
cele. 

If,  inftead  of  the  inteftines,  the  omentum  be  fallen  ;  it  is  cal¬ 
led  epiploocele.  See  Epiploocele. 

A  defcent  of  both,  is  called  enter  o-epiploofele >  See  Entero- 

EPIPLOOCELE. 

If  the  inteftines  fall  on  the  navel,  it  is  called  Omphalocele.  See 
Omphalocele* 

If  they  fall  through  the  perforation  of  the  obliquus  defcen- 
dens  into  the  groin,  it  is  called  bubonocele ,  or  inguinalis .  See 
Bubonocele. 

There  are  alfo  a  fpurious  fort  of  hernia's,  or  tumors  of  the 
*eftes,  &c.  occafioned,  not  by  the  defcent  of  any  of  the  folid 
parts,  but  by  a  coagmentation  of  fome  of  the  fluids. 

When  the  tefticles  are  fwelled,  and  diftended  with  a  watry 
humour,  it  is  called  an  hydrocele ,  or  hernia  aquofa.  See 
Hydrocele* 

When  with  wind,  pneumatocele,  or  hernia  ventofa.  See 
Pneumatocele. 

When  the  tumour  is  owing  to  a  mole,  or  excrefcence  of 
flefh,  is  is  called  farcocele ,  or  hernia  carnofa.  See  Sar- 
cocele. 

When  to  a  dilatation  of  the  veffels,  in  manner  of  a  varix,  cir - 
cocele ,  or  hernia  varicofa.  See  Varix,  &c. 

A  kind  of  prominent  tumor  in  the  throat,  is  frequently  cal¬ 
led  bronchocele ,  or  hernia  gutturalis.  See  Bronchocele. 
Some  late  authors  alfo  fpeak  of  hernia's ,  or  defcents  of  the 
bladder  into  the  fcrotum  ;  but  thefe  are  rare.— M.  Mery  con¬ 
cludes,  that  they  never  arife  from  mere  accident ;  but  when 
they  do  happen,  it  muft  be  the  eflecft  of  an  original  ill  con¬ 
formation. —  His  reafon  is,  that  the  bladder  of  urine  is  too 
big  to  pafs  through  the  annuli  or  rings  which  the  inteftines 
pafs  through ;  befide  that  it  is  faftned  too  ftrongly  on  all  fides 
to  admit  of  a  defcent. 

M.  Petit,  however,  is  of  a  different  fentiment;  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  hernia's  of  the  bladder  may  be  produced  after  the 
ordinary  manner  of  others.  See  the  Memoir es  de  l' Acad,  an, 

*  I7I7* 

HERO  *,  in  the  antient  theology  and  mythology,  a  great  and 
illuftrious  perfon,  of  mortal  nature  ;  though,  by  the  populace, 
fuppofed  to  partake  of  immortality ;  and,  after  his  death,  pla¬ 
ced  by  them  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  See  God. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  her  os,  and  that  of  the  Greek, 
«p uc,  femi-deus,  demi-god.  S.  Auguftin,  De  Civil.  Dei,  Lib.  X. 
obferves,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  fome  one  of  Juno’s  fons 
was  originally  called  by  this  name  ;  that  goddefs  being  called 
in  Greek,  wf  n  :  Or,  it  may  be,  that  great  Men  were  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  this  appellation,  in  allufion  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients, 
that  virtuous  perfons,  after  their  deaths,  inhabit  the  wide  ex- 

panfe  of  the  air,  which  is  Juno’s  province _ Ifiodore  inclines 

to  think,  that  hero' s  were  thus  called  quafi  aeroes,  aerei,  per¬ 
fons  of  fuperior  merit,  and  worthy  of  heaven _ Plato  derives 

the  word  from  the  Greek  love,  as  intimating  the  hero's  to 

have  arifen  from  the  copulation  of  a  god  with  a  mortal  woman  ; 
or  of  a  goddefs  with  a  marr—Others  derive  the  name  from  the 
Greek,  £/§S to,  dicere,  to  fpeak  ;  the  heroes  being  Perfons  who 
by  their  eloquence  led  the  people  at  their  pleaiure  :  Others, 
laftly,  derive  it  from  the  Greek,  igy,,  terra,  earth ;  the 
heroes,  on  their  principle,  being  the  dii  t err e fires,  or  gods  of 
the  earth. 

Hero's  were,  properly,  perfons  partly  of  divine,  and  partly  of 
human  extraction  ;  being  begot  between  a  deity  and  a  mor¬ 
tal  :  as  Achilles,  who  was  the  fon  of  the  goddefs  Thetis,  by 
Peleus ;  and  Hercules,  who  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Alc- 
mena. 

A  hero ,  then,  coincides  with  what  we  otherwife  call  a  demi¬ 
god  :  accordingly,  Lucian  defines  a  hero  to  be  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  god  and  man ;  or  rather,  a  compofition  of  both. 
Hero,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a  great,  il¬ 
luftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage ;  particularly,  in  refpeCt 
of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  military  virtues. 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  diftinCtion  between  a  great  man  and 
a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce,  and  enterprifingj 
and  the  former  more  prudent,  thoughtful,  and  referved  :  — ■ 
In  this  fenfe  we  properly  fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero ,  Julius 
Csefar  a  great  man. 

Hero  of  a  Poem ,  or  Romance,  is  the  principal  perfonage,  or  he 
who  has  the  top  part  therein.  See  Epic,  Romance,  &JV. 


The  hero  of  the  Iliad ,  is  Achilles  ;  of  the  Odyffes,  Ulyffes  % 
of  the  JEneid,  /Eneas  ;  of  Taffo's  ferufalem ,  Godfrey  of 
Bulloign  ;  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  Adam  ;  though  Mr. 
Dryden  will  have  the  Devil  to  be  Milton’s  hero  ;  in  regard 
he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives  him  out  of  paradife. 
The  charader  of  Achilles,  is  the  inexorable  wrath  of  a  haugh¬ 
ty,  valiant,  unjuft,  revengeful  prince  :  that  of  Ulyffes,  is  the 
wife  and  prudent  dilfimulation  of  a  couragious  king,  whole 
conftancy  nothing  could  {hake  :  that  of  /Eneas,  is  piety, 
goodnefs,  gentlenefs,  good-nature,  and  humanity  ;  fuftained, 
like  the  others,  with  an  invincible  courage.  See  Character. 
Many  of  the  critics  find  fault  with  the  hero  of  the  JEneid. — « 
He  is  too  fenfible  and  delicate  ;  and  wants  of  the  fire,  firm- 
nefs,  and  uncontrolable  fpirit,  remarkable  in  the  hero  of  the 
Iliad. — Piety,  tendernefs,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  gods,  are  the 
virtues  of  the  middle  clafs  of  mankind  :  they  do  not  ftrike  and 
command  enough  for  a  hero,  who  is  to  be  the  inftrument  of 
fuch  notable  exploits. — S.  Evremond  looks  on  ./Eneas  as  fitter 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  than  of  an  empire. 
F.  Boffu  defends  Virgil’s  hero,  or  at  leaft  Virgil,  with  admi¬ 
rable  addrefs.— /Eneas’s  character,  he  obferves,  was  not  to  be 
formed  on  the  model,  either  of  Achilles,  or  Ulyffes  ;  nor  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  with  them ;  as  the  fable,  the  defign  of 
the  JEneid,  was  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyjfee.  See  Fable,  Action,  IAc. 

What  Virgil  had  in  view,  was  to  make  the  Romans  receive 
a  new  kind  of  government ;  and  a  new  mafter :  this  mafter, 
then,  muft  have  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  the  founder  of  a 
ftate,  and  all  the  virtues  which  make  a  prince  beloved. — The 
violence  of  Achilles  was  of  confequence  precluded ;  fo  was 
the  dilfimulation  of  Ulyffes ;  that  being  a  quality  which  renders 
a  man  fufpeCted,  not  beloved. 

Virgil  was  reftrained  in  his  choice;  his  hero  was  to  be  of  the 
genius  of  Auguftus  ;  the  poet  was  in  the  condition  of  a  pain¬ 
ter,  who  is  obliged  to  accommodate  a  piece  of  hiftory  to  the 
model  of  a  face  that  is  given  him.  The  characters  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  two  heroes ,  as  being  direCtly  oppofite  to  his  defign,  he 
has  thrown  upon  Turnus  and  Mezentius,  who  are  the  coun¬ 
terparts  to  his  hero. 

It  is  difputed  among  the  critics,  whether  it  be  neceffarily  re¬ 
quired,  that  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  be  a  good  and  virtuous 
man  ?  —  F.  Boffu  maintains  the  negative  :  Between  a  hero  in 
morality,  and  a  hero  in  poetry,  the  fame  diftinCtion  is  to  be 
made,  as  between  moral,  and  poetical  goodnefs  :  —  Hence,  as 
the  manners  of  Achilles,  and  Mezentius,  are  poetically  as 
good  as  thofe  of  Ulyffes,  and  /Eneas ;  fo  thofe  two  cruel  and 
unjuft  Men  are  as  regular  poetical  heroes,  as  thefe  two  juft 
wife,  and  good  men.  See  Manners. 

Ariftotle,  indeed,  reprefents  the  heroic  virtue,  as  a  virtue 
more  than  human  ;  and,  of  confequence,  heroes,  as  divine 
perfons,  whom  the  excellenry  of  their  nature  raifes  above 
our  clafs :  but  this  he  fays  in  his  books  of  Morality  ;  in  his 
Poetics  he  fpeaks  another  language. —  The  prime  Perfon  of 
a  poem,  whom  we  call  the  hero ,  he  obferves,  muft  neither  be 
good  nor  bad,  but  between  both  :  He  muft  not  either  be  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  generallity  of  mankind  by  his  virtue  andjuftice; 
nor  inferior  to  them  by  his  crimes  and  wickednefs.  The 
moral,  and  epic  heroes,  therefore,  even  on  Ariftotle’s  princi¬ 
ples,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other :  the  one 
muft  be  raifed  above  mankind  ;  and  the  other  muft  not  be  on  a 
level  with  the  moft  perfect  of  men. 

In  effeCt,  both  reafon,  the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  to  be 
a  fable,  the  practice  of  Homer,  and  the  rules  of  Ariftotle  and. 
Horace  agree,  that  fo  far  is  it  from  being  neceffary  that  the 
hero  of  an  epopea  be  a  perfeCt,  faultlefs  man ;  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  he  be  an  honeft  man,  and  that  it  is  no  ways  irre¬ 
gular  to  make  him  as  perfidious  as  Ixion  ;  as  unnatural  as 
Medea  ;  or  as  brutal  as  Achilles.  See  Manners. 

It  is  another  fubjeCt  of  controverfy  among  the  critics,  whe¬ 
ther  the  cataftrophe,  or  conclufion  of  the  action,  is  neceffa¬ 
rily  to  leave  the  hero  happy,  and  at  eafe ;  or  whether  it  be 
allowable  to  leave  him  unhappy  ? 

The  general  practice  of  the  heroic  poets  ftands  for  the  affir¬ 
mative  :  We  have  fcarce  one  example  of  a  hero  who  is  over¬ 
come  and  remains  unhappy  ;  excepting  Adam  in  Milton. 

In  tragedy,  the  cafe  is  different :  unhappy  cataftrophes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  are  preferable  to  happy  ones ;  and  were 
always  much  better  received  among  the  ancients.  Indeed 
one  reafon  may  be,  that  in  the  popular  ftates  of  Greece’ 
monarchs  being  odious,  nothing  pleafed  them  better  than  to 
fee  the  misfortunes  of  kings :  and  even  among  us,  where  that 
confideration  does  not  hold,  yet  the  unhappy  conclufion  has 
its  advantage. —  The  tragic  feene  is  the  throne  of  the  paffi- 
ons ;  and  terror  and  pity  are  there  to  rule  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  :  Now  thofe  Paffions  arife  the  moft  naturally  from  un¬ 
happy  events ;  and  the  audience,  quitting  the  theatre  full  of 
the  misfortunes  wherewith  it  was  clofed,  preferve  their  con¬ 
cern  much  longer,  and  feel  more  forcible  effe&s  from  it,  than 
if  their  tears  had  been  wiped  away,  and  their  fighs  fmothered 
in  the  fatislaCfion  of  a  more  happy  peripetia.  See  Trage¬ 
dy,  Catastrophe,  and  Peripetia. 

But  thefe  reafons  have  no  place  in  the  epopea ;  which  is  not 
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bitudes  --Rut  it!?  P  gC,tI;c  PaiTl0ns’  as  to  remove  ill  ha- 
clude  all  uni Un  ,Wr  hal’  that  the  Wea  does  not  ex- 
fueh  ,70^  PPy  TMons:  The  nature  of  epic  fable  is 
parts  „  ,S  CqUalIy  °f  good  and  bad  P^fons  for  the  prime 

a  wolf  tn!1?  adVCntUre  of  a  lamb  nnjuftly  devoured  by 
a  wolf  is  a  fubjea  every  way  as  inftruaive,  and  as  regular 

hs  Alert7-0'2  h'0n’  IetS  ^fdf'be  difar Sd  of 

Tf  .  ge  by  the  innocence  of  the  fame  lamb. 

fe<aionUfor  im’ w ^  Er°pofed  his  hero  as  a  Pattern  of  per- 
fuit  very  ill  with  the’  lef  misfortunc?  palI,nS  °n  him  would 
theft  thing  from  *i  d' fign.:  but  thls  Was  doubtlefs  the  hr- 

Of  the 

he  given  for  the  „r>Y  ’  a  be  onty  reafon,  perhaps,  that  can 
is,  Can  on  I  pra.a!ce  of  the  P?ets  in  this  refpedf, 
extent  than  that  "7  C0?taminS  an  adtion  of  much  more 
fo  well  fatisfied  if  P°Cm>  tbe  reader  would  not  be 

the  hero  is  Wh  a *  1°  many  kb0™  and  difficulties  as 
be  brought  off  S  ftr“Sg1e  withal,  he ftould  not,  at  laft, 

no  doub°t  ereat’  and  ^od  Tbere  k  ^mg, 

of  the  poem  mat«°  d  “  ‘he  her0’  which>  in  the  courfe 
long  an  acquain  t  concerned/OT  him  ;  fo  that,  after  fo 
out  fome  anviefv  ’  -We,  cann°t  leave  him  miferable,  with- 

■  to  taife.  See  Epic  Poem  “  “  n°'  bufinefe  of  the  poet 
He°oC’  f°mething  btlonginS  to  3  h=ro,  or  heroine.  See 

virtue>  wv  ^ 

Iwf  of  ftofetfl?1 deV°r;Seri0d  °f  the  WOrW’  wherein  ‘he 

¥e“fopp°ofodht  Stitts  ****»  *  * 

LOU 8.  ***  C0incides  With  the  fabul°ns  age.  See  Fabu- 

H  m  P°em’ls  that  ^hich  undertakes  to  deferibe  fome  ex 
traordmary  aftion  or  enterprize.  See  Pokm. 

•  -f1,  Statl  c’  ¥cail»  Ta/r°>  and  Milton,  have  com- 

pofed  heroic  poems .  See  Iliad,  ASneid,  &c 

id  this  fenfe,  heroic  poem  coincides  with  an  epic  poem.  See 

Heroic  Poetry.  _  See  the  article  Epic  Poetry. 

DoftdC  \  -S  lhat  wherein  heroic  Poems  are  ufually  com- 

Jn  tl’r  ’  l  15  ??  Pr°per  f°r  fuch  P°ems-  See  Verse 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  peculiarly  de 

nominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone  ufed  by  Homer,  Vir¬ 
gil,  c 5c.  See  Hexameter. 

Alexandrine  verfe  of  twelve  fyllables,  were  formerly  called 
hermc  verfes ,  as  being  fuppofed  the  only  verfe  proper  for  he- 

er  writers  ufe  verfe  of  ten  fyllabks- 

HEROIN,  Heroina,  or  Herois,  a  woman,  that  has  the 

a?  and  cirtUu  °f  3  her°  J  °r’  that  has  done  foms  he¬ 
roic  action.  See  Hero. 

H*R  rPXm  NS’  3  ^  am°ng  the  Jews’  at  the  of  Te- 

fcs  Chnft ;  mentioned  by  S.  Matthew  xxii.  16.  and  S.  Mark 

Hi.  O. 

The  critics,  and  commentators  on  the  New  Teftament  are 
very  much  divided  with  regard  to  the  Herodians. 
b.  Jerom  in  his  dialogue  againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the 

u°  fV?  been  §lven  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the 
Meftiah :  And  Tertullian  and  S.  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame 
fentiment."  But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  his  comment  on  S.  Mat- 
?e7Mtrp.tS  trhe  fame  °Pin}on  as  ridiculous  ;  and  maintains, 

tn  M  gaVu  thlS  aPPellatl0n,  by  way  of  derifton, 

to  Herod  s  foldiers,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans  :  agree¬ 
ably  to  which ,  the  Syriac  interpreters  render  the  word  by  the 
aomeftics  of  Herod ,  i.  e.  his  courtiers. 

M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew  ad¬ 
vances  a  more  probable  opinion.-The  name  Herodian,  he 
imagines  to  have  been  given  to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod’s 
party  and  intereft,  and  were  for  preferving  the  government 

m  h is  family  ;  about  which  were  great  diyifions  among  the 
Jews.  ° 

F.  FJardouin,  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadduces  to  have 
been  the  fame  thing.  See  Sadduces. 

HERPES*,  EPflHS,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous  heat,  or  in¬ 
flammation,  attended  with  a  roughnefs  of  the  skin,  and  the 
eruption  of  a  number  of  little  puftules  fpreading  every  wav 
See  Erysipelas. 

*The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  i^ee,  paulatim  gradior , 
repo,  by  reafon  the  eruptions  creep  from  place  to  place. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  this  difeafe  :  as, 

Miliary  Herpes,  is  an  aflemblage  of  innumerable  little  puf 
tules,  under  the  cuticle,  of  the  ftze  of  millet  feeds  :  popu- 
-larly  called  the jfhingles.  See  Shingles. 

The  herpes  miliar  is,  according  to  Wifcman,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  the  pfora ;  and  therefore  to  be  cured 
with  mercurial  cathartics,  &c.  See  Psora. 

Simple  Herpes,  is  a  Angle  puftule  or  two,  rifmg  chiefly  on  the 
face,  of  a  whitifh  or  vellowifh  colour,  pointed,  and  With  an 
inflamed  bale.—  Ebefe  dry  away  of  their  own  accord  upon 
Jetting  out  the  little  drop  of  pus  contained  in  them. 

A  third  Jpecies  of  herpes ,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  fer- 
Vql.  I.  N°  L XXVII.  J 
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plgo ;  and  in  Englifh,  a  tetter ,  or  ring -worm.  See  Ser- 

PIG  0. 

is  °f  ;  more  corrofive  kind  ;  the  puftules 

part^he7;  rife  0“Cnded  W“h  2,1  itthinS  >  a“d  «**»» 

HTh?rIpNG>  See  ‘he  ar"des  Fish>  and  Fishery. 

different'mJn'”  "’T'’  t0  herrmgs>  according  to  the 

different  manners  wherein  they  are  ordered,  as, 

and  ZTif  ’  be“g  “  as  aIe  “tolled  all  the  fitting  feafon, 

edghtVundred  •  fri  A  barrel  of  thefe  hold“  & 
oftff  t  Vi'8  earrds  f  the  tun>  by  law  ■  A  hundred 
find-  ‘,’s  to  l,ea  hu"drcd  and  twenty;  a  laft,  ten  thou- 

See  Last,  y7  7  °"  f0Urteen  barreIs  t0  the  lalF 

Ibcre  are  others  repacked  on  ttore,  called  repacked  her- 

isiiTzsser  — at  -» » 

Phe  manner  of  repacking  them,  is  to  take  the  herrings  wafh 

&°UTh  °Wn  a"d  ^  ordrfyTJrt 

ed  and  he^d^haVeKn°  ^  PUt  t0  them’  but  are  cIofe  Pack~ 
balreT  1  half  f  T  V  C00per>  with  pick,e>  the 

w^wfflL^Ltp,ckIeisbrine’ f0  ftrong  35  thatths 

2°.  Summers,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers,  or  divers  catch 

rfti^'toVf  ’V  °r  ™  «d  X ^ 

for  that  rl  -nP  in  regard  of  their  hatnefs  ; 

another  f„l7  j  (\0t  endure  rePackmg  :  they  go  one  with 

Ported  the  f,  iff  fll°ttef  5  bUt  the  repacked  brings  are 
o0 1  i.. the  fuU  herrings  by  themfelves.  £ 

wbereons^n^h  ^  by  themfeIves  i  the  barrel 

wnereot  is  to  be  marked  diftjn&ly. 

*1,  of  brings,  which  are  fuch  as  are  caught  after  the 
art  f  f  lfte?beri~Thefe  are  cured  with  fait  upon  fait,  and 
packing-  U  '  l0rte‘  out’  a11  ful1  herringff  and  ufed  in  the  re- 

ls'  to  make  rti  htrrmg,,  being  fuch 

to  the  nftddfo  ,fntIarm°Uth  ftas>  from  the  end  of  Auguft 

within”^ ^week  ;|Pr  td  th/y  C“  becarrW  aftore 

netrra  •  j  f  re  or  }cfs’  after  their  taking.— -Thefe  are 

"hem  S, Tib  T'c  in  f°”ho  better"  preferring  of 
“O”',"11  /foan  be  brought  aftore ;  and  fuch  as  are  lent 

before  thef  hgrr?ngs>  are  wafhed  in  great  vats  in  frefti  water 
houfes.  7  rC  “P  “  h,rr‘”£-hmgff  or  red-herring 

ol  bZf  MiHrr:"S,--The  ne,s  being  haled 

harks  I  •  n  nfi{hfS  are  taken  out’  and  Put  into  the  war- 
backs,  which  Hand  on  one  fide  of  the  veffols  —When  all  the 

aie  thus  unloaded,  one  fills  the  gippers  baskets _ The 

gra  CrUt  /ei'r.  throats,  take  out  thlr^uts,  and‘ 

ther  lngmgS  ,  °"e  and  the  ftotten  into  ano- 

_  i  '  9le  man  takes  tbe  full  basket  when  they  are  foot 
d  carries  them  to  the  rower- back,  wherein  them  is  faft^ 

One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them  about  in  the  fait ;  another  takes 
^hem  thus  rowed  and  carries  them  in  baskets  to  the  packers 
one  KUr  men  Pack  the  herrings  into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them’ 
i  7.  °”e»  ^ra,gbt  and  even  j  and  another  man,  when  the 
barrel  . sfuH,  takes  it  from  the  packer.-It  is  le,  ftand  "  day 
.  ■  °Pcj?  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diflolve 

j  [^ip,e  ’  after  wblch  they  are  filled  up,  and  the  barrel  head- 

;  Tbe  PlcklG  tG  be  ftnang  enough  to  fuftain  a  herring-  ■ 
otherwife  the  fifh  decay  in  it.  ^  3 

Pickled  Herring.  I  c  , 

Red  Herring.  J  ■  tbe  afticle  Herring  Fishery. 

Herrings  are  fometimes  preferibed  in  medirine  u  , 

S^r^tt^r^^ 

Herr  effeaib°uld  be  owing  to  the  fait  ufed  in  ThJliddf^’ 

FtSH™^1’  a  Veffd  Ufed  in  the  lnrh*  “ieiyk  Sec 

Herring  &/wr,  a  compofition  in  money,  formerly '  paid  in 
religiW  houfe”  °f  for  the  pro"«°n  of  a 

It  IS  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  faftned  to  a  moulinet  •  to  he  r  r 
m  cafe  of  furprize,  or  when  the  firft  gate  is  broken  f  -  u  ^ 
petard  ;  that  the  herfe  may  fall,  and  ftop  up  the  pafW  *  f 
the  gate,  or  other  entrance  of  a  fortrefs.  ?  P  ^  °f 

when  itconfifts0of  "ftrSghf  ^ ftlkes^with^’t  ^  5  and 

it  ft  called  orguee  See 

cffiux  de  frifo  kyZ’  .If*1  ‘he  befTd>’  fM  Want  of 

ssl!1  ,nc“ the  -  wen  0;t’  zi : 

'^eam^tto?1)1*!  “  r'he  ™ilitary  art-  a  fort  of  plank,  or 
beam,  ten  or  twelve  foot  long,  whofe  two  fides  are  drove 

5  M  fuft 
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incommode  the  march  of  the  in- 
the  herfllon  doing  the 


full  Of  fpikes,  or  nails,  to 

fantrv  or  cavalry.  #  .  err 

*  The  word  is  a  diminutive  ot  her/e  ; 

office  of  a  little  herfe.  See  Herse. 

HFSPFR  *  Hesperus,  in  aftronomy,  the  evening-far ;  an 
appellation  given  to  Venus  when  {he  follows,  or  fets  after  the 

fun  See  Venus.  .  _  ,  ,  ,, 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  and  fuppofed  to 

have  been  originally  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of 
Atlas,  and  father  of  the  Hefperides.  See  Hesperides.--— 
Diodorus,  L.  III.  relates,  that  Htfperus  having  afeended  to  the 
top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  obferve  ahd  contemplate  the 
ftars,  never  returned  more ;  and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to 
have  been  changed  into  a  ftar. 

HESPERIDES,  ‘ESriEPlAES,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
were  the  daughters  of  Hefper,  or  Hefperus,  brother  of  Atlas. 
The  Hefperides  were  three  in  number,  ^Egle,  Arethufa,  and 
Hefperthufa.  —  Hefiod,  in  his  Theogony ,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Nox,  night ;  and  feats  them  in  the  fame  place 
with  the  Gorgons,  viz.  at  the  extremities  of  the  weft,  near 
mount  Atlas :  It  is  on  that  account  he  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Night,  by  reafon  the  fun  fets  there. 

The  Hefperides  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients,  as  having  the 
keeping  of  certain  golden  apples,  on  t’other  fide  the  ocean. 
The  poets  give  them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where 
the  fruit  grows :  this  dragon  Hercules  flew,  and  carried  off 
the  apples. 

Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than 
an  arm  of  the  fea,  wherewith  the  garden  was  incompafled  •, 
and  which  defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro  fup- 
pofes  that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but  fheep.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

The  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  Hefperidnm  horti ,  or  horti  Hef- 
peridum ,  are  placed  by  fome  authors  atLarach,  a  city  of  Fez; 
by  others,  at  Bernich,  a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better 
with  the  fable.  Others,  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  for  the  ifland  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  Laftly, 
Rudbecks  places  the  fortunate  iflands,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Hefperides ,  in  Sweden.  See  Fortunate. 

HESYCHASTES  *,  Hesychasta,  a  perfon  who  keeps  him- 
felf  vacant  and  at  leifure,  to  attend  the  better,  and  with  the 
lefs  interruption,  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  quiefio, 

quieti  indulgeo,  a  derivative  ot  »crv^<§K  quietus ,  quiet.  So 
that  hefyebafes  in  Greek,  anfwers  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  Qui- 
etifi  in  Englifh. 

The  name  was  chiefly  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  fuch  among 
the  monks  as  did  not  employ  themfelves  in  any  labour  of  the 
hands,  but  renounced  all  bodily  adlion,  to  refign  themfelves 
wholly  to  prayer,  and  meditation. 

HETERIARCH*,  Hetjeriarcha,  in  antiquity,  an  officer 
in  the  Greek  empire  ;  whereof  there  were  two  fpecies :  the 
one  called  Amply  heteriarch  ;  and  the  other,  great  heteriarch , 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  former. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  £7a/p/ctf^et ;  formed  of  the  Greek, 

foetus ,  companion,  ally,  and  imperium ,  command. 

Their  principal  function  was  to  command  the  troops  of  the 
allies  ;  befides  which,  they  had  fome  other  duties  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  court,  deferibed  by  Codin,  De  Ojfficiis ,  c.  5.  n.  30, 
^ 3*^5  37* 

HETEROCLITE*,  Heterocliton,  in  grammar,  an 
irregular,  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  declenfion, 
conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar.  See  Anomalous,  Irregular,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  %TipoK\nov,  formed  of  t'np©",  alter, 

another,  different,  and  x\ivv,  1  decline. 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns,  which  vary 
or  are  irregular,  in  point  of  declenfion  ;  having  fewer  cafes, 
numbers,  &c.  than  ordinary  ;  or  are  of  one  declenfion  in  one 
number,  and  another  in  another.  See  Noun,  Declen¬ 
sion,  &c. 

We  have  various  forts  of  heter oolites,  defective,  and  redun¬ 
dant  heteroclites ,  &c. — Under  the  clafs  of  heteroclites ,  come 
aptotes,  diptotes,  monaptotes,  triptotes,  tetraptotes,  pentap 
totes,  &c.  See  Aptote,  DiPtote,  &c. 
HETERODOX*,  in  polemical  theology,  fomething  that 
is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  dodtrine  eftablifhed  in  the  true 
church. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  \ t*jo/o^©-,  a  compound 
of  4T«j©",  alter,  and  cPafit,  opinion. 

Thus,  we  fay,  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox  divine,  &c. 
The  word  ftands  in  oppofition  to  orthodox.  See  Orthodox. 
I-IETERODOMUS  Vetlis,  in  mechanics,  a  lever  wherein  the 
fulcrum,  or  point  of  fufpenfion,  is  between  the  weight  anc 
the  power.  See  Lever. 

This  is  what  we  otherwife  call  a  lever  of  the  firjl  kind.— 
Such  is  that  reprefented  Tab.  Mechanics ,  fig.  1. 

If  either  the  weight  be  in  the  middle  between  the  power  and 
the  fulcrum ;  or  the  power  between  the  weight  and  the  ful¬ 
crum,  the  lever  is  denominated  homodromus .— Such  arc  thofe 
reprefented  fig.  2.  and  3 

HE!  EROGENEITY,  in  phyfics,  the  quality,  or  difpofition, 
which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  heterogeneous  parts  themfelves 
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—In  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a  body  are  the  fame 
thing  with  the  impurities  thereof.  See  h  jeces. 

Heterogeneity ,  is  a  term  ef  a  very  lax  fignification,  and 
brought  by  the  chertlifts  to  ferve  almoft  for  any  thing  they 
do  not  underftand  ;  fo  that  all  difagreement,  or  inaptitude  to 
mixture  between  any  bodies,  is  imputed  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  their  parts. 

But,  fo  far  as  the  term  may  be  made  ufe  of,  to  convey  any 
diftindf  fignification,  it  muff  be  by  confidering  natural  bodies 
tinder  different  fortments,  according  as  they  are  diverfified  by 
figure,  bulk,  motion,  and  their  more  fenfible  properties  :  fo 
that  thofe  of  different  fortments  are  heterogeneous  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  parts  of  the  fame  fortment,  homogeneous.  See 
Homogeneous. 

Thus  the  divifion  chemiftry  makes  of  bodies  into  oils,  falts, 
fpirits,  &c.  may  be  reckoned,  with  refpeeb  to  one  another, 
heterogeneous  ;  though  the  parts  of  each  divifion  are  among 
themfelves  homogeneous. 

In  effect,  they  are  two  terms,  which  ferve  frequently  for  a 
refuge  to  ignorance  ;  otherwife  the  Common  terms  of  like 
and  unlike  might  ferve  every  whit  as  well.  Quincy. 
HETEROGENEOUS*,  or  Heterogeneal,  literally  im¬ 
ports  fomething  of  a  different  ftature,  or  that  confifts  of  parts 
of  different,  or  diflimilar  kinds  :  in  oppofition  to  homogeneous. 
See  Homogeneous. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  er sp©~,  alter,  different,  and 
yiV©~, genus,  kind  ;  q.  d.  compofed  ot  different  kinds  of  parts. 

Thus,  we  fay,  milk  is  a  heterogeneous  body  ;  compofed  of 
butter,  cheele,  and  whey.  See  Milk. 

The  refining  of  a  metal,  is  the  purging  it  of  all  its  hetero¬ 
geneous  parts.  See  Refining. 

Heterogeneous,  is  particularly  applied,  in  mechanics,  to 
thofe  bodies  whofe  denfity  is  unequal  in  different  parts  of  their 
bulk.  See  Density. 

Or,  heterogeneous  bodies  are  fuch,  whofe  gravities  in  different 
parts  are  not  proportionable  to  the  bulks  thereof.  SeeGRAviTY. 
Bodies  equally  denfe,  or  folid  in  every  part,  or  wThofe  gra¬ 
vity  is  proportionable  to  their  bulk,  are  faid  to  be  homoge¬ 
neous.  See  Boby,  &c. 

Heterogeneous  Light ,  is  that  which  confifts  of  parts  or 
rays  of  different  refrangibility,  refleJdbility,  and  colour.  See 
Light,  Ray,  Refrangibility,  &c. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns ,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  are  of  one 
gender  in  the  fingular  number*  and  another  in  the  plural. 
See  Noun,  Gender,  &c. 

Hete  rogeneous  Number j*  are  thofe  which  are  referred  to 
different  units,  or  integers.  See  Number. 

Het  erogeneous  Quantities ,  are  thofe  which  are  of  fuch 
different  kind  and  confideration,  as  that  one  of  them  taken 
any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  exceeds  the  other.  See 
Quantity. 

Hete  rogeneous  Surds ,  are  fuch  as  have  different  radical 
figns  ;  as,  v'  2  a  a,  and  t/  3  :  b  b  :  i/  5  9,  and  */  7  ig. 

How  to  reduce  heterogeneous  furds  to  homogeneous  ones  j  fee 
under  the  article  Surds. 

HETERORHYTHMUS  *,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  fanciful 
writers,  for  a  courfe  of  life  unfuitable  to  the  age  of  thofe  who 
live  it. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  eTjf©-,  and 

meafure. 

The  fame  is  alfo  applied  to  pulfes,  when  they  beat  varioufly 
or  irregularly  in  difeafes  ;  or  rather,  when  a  pulfe  belonging 
t°  one  age,  is  found  in  a  patient  of  another.  See  Pulse. 

^  EROSCII  *,  in  geography,  a  term  vulgarly  applied  to 
thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whofe  fhadow  at  noon-tide  is 
always  projected  the  fame  way,  either  northward,  or  feuth- 
ward.  See  Shadow. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  tTgpof,  other,  different,  and 

oztet,  lhadow. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  are  de¬ 
nominated  heter  of cii.  See  Zone. 

Heteroscii,  however,  in  ftridtnefs,  and  according  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  reafon  of  the  word,  is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  denotes 
thofe  inhabitants,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  have  their 
noon- tide  fhadows  projected  different  ways  from  each  other. 
Thus,  we  who  inhabit  the  northern  temperate  zone,  are  he- 
terofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  tempe¬ 
rate  zone :  and  thofe  are  heterofeii  with  refpedl  to  us. 

I  rom  this  definition  it  follows,  that  only  the  inhabitants  off 
the  two  temperate  zones  are  heterofeii  ;  nor  is  the  word  ordi¬ 
narily  applied  to  any  other.  Though,  in  reality  there  is  al¬ 
ways  one  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  whofe  inhabitants  are  hete¬ 
rofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  reft,  and  with  regard  to  thofe 
of  one  ot  the  temperate  zones,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
folftices.  And  even  at  that  time,  all  of  the  torrid  zone  are  he¬ 
terofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  of  one  of  the  temperate  zones. 

But  as  this  is  variable,  and  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone  have 
their  fhadow  now  on  this,  and  then  on  that  fide ;  the  cuftom 
is  to  call  them  amphifeii ,  and  not  heterofeii.  See  Amphis«ii. 
HETEROUSSII  *,  Heterousians,  a  fetft,  or  branch  of 
Arians,  the  followers  of  Aetius,  and  from  him  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  Jetians.  See  Aetians. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  irspof,  alter*  and  uoja,  fubffiance. 

They 
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They  toire  called  Heteroufu ,  by  reafon  they  held,  not  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  of  a  fuhftance  like,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
father;  which  was  the  dodrine  of  another  branch  of  Arians, 
thence  called  Homooufians ,  Homooujii :  but  that  he  was  of  an 
other  fuhftance  different  from  that  of  the  Father.  See  Ari- 
an,  and  Homoousian. 

HEXACHORD  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a  concord  com¬ 
monly  called j  by  the  moderns,  a fixtb.  See  Concord,  and 
Sixth. 

*  lhe.Word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  %,/ex,  fix;  and  vopJV 

chorda,  chord  or  firing.  A*r 

The  hexachord  is  two-fold,  greater  and  /#r.— The  greater 
hexachord ,  is  compofed  of  two  greater  tones,  two  lefler 
tones  and  one  greater  femitone  ;  which  make  five  intervals. 
1  he  lejfer  hexachord  confifts  only  of  two  greater  tones,  one 
teller  tone,  and  two  greater  femitones.  See  .Tone. 

The  proportion  of  the  former,  in  numbers,  is  as  3  to  <  :  and 
that  of  the  other,  as  5  to  8. 

HEXAEDRON*  or  Hexahedron,  in  geometry,  one 
of  the  five  regular  bodies,  popularly  called  a  cube.  See  Cu  be, 
and  Regular  Body.  * 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  fix,  and  i^ctfedes,  feat, 

e  quareof  the  fide  of  a  hexaedron  is  in  a  fub-triple  ratio 

to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  circumfcribed  fphere.— 

. t^e  fide  of  the  hexaedron  is  to  the  fide  of  the  fphere  it 
is  informed  in,  as  one  to  the  1/  35  and  confequently  incom- 
menlurable  thereto. 

HEXAGON  *,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  fix  fides,  and  as 
many  angles.  See  Figure,  and  Polygon. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  |f .  fex,  fix,  and  yuvia.  ,  an - 
gwus,  angle. 

If  thefe  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  hexa¬ 
gon.  See  Regular. 

The  fide  of  a  hexagon  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  a  circle  circumfcribed  about  the  fame.  See  Circle 
and  Radius.  9 

Hence,  a  regular  hexagon  is  infcribed  in  a  circle,  by  fetting 
the  radius  off  fix  times  upon  the  periphery.  See  Inscribe  dT 
To  defcribe  a  hexagon  on  a  given  line  A  B,  {Tab.  Geometry , 
fig'  84.)  draw  an  equilateral  triangle  ACB  ;  the  vertex  C  will 
be  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  will  circumfcribe  the  hexagon 
required.  See  Circumscribing. 

Hexagon,  in  fortification,  is  a  fortrefs  with  fixbaftions.  See 
Bastions, 

HEX AMERON *,  or  -Hexiemeron,  a  name  given  to  di¬ 
vers  writings  both  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  containing 
commentaries,  or  difcourfes  on  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  3 
wherein  is  delivered  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  or  the  firft  fix 
days  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  tOl&piigf v,  or  com¬ 
pofed  of  If,  fex,  fix,  and  which  in  the  boric  dia¬ 

led!  is  wrote  atp isfct,  day. 

S.  Bafil,  S.  Ambrofe,  &c.  have  wrote  hexamerons. 
HEXAMETER  *,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  verfe  ufed  by 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  confifting  of  fix  feet.  See  Foot 
and  Verse.  ’ 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  i^ctfUTfov,  compofed  of  If,  fix,  and 
/ KZTfov ,  meafure,  foot. 

The  firft  four  feet  of  a  hexameter,  may  be  indifferently  either 
dadyls,  or  fpondees  ;  but  the  laft  foot,  in  ftridnefs,  is  always 
to  be  a  fpondee 3  and  the  laft  but  one  a  dadyl.—  Such  is  that 
of  Homer. 

E/J  uA>?  //  €PPl-lct(  i  05©-  SXc h/,0V  OUUrt 
And  that  of  Virgil. 

Difcite  jujlitiam  moniti  non  tcmnere  dives. 

Hexameter  verfes  are  divided  into  heroic ;  which  are  to  be  grave 
and  ntajeftical,  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  heroic  poetry  :  and  fa- 
tyrical ,  which  may  be  more  loofe  and  negligent 3  as  thofe  of 
Horace.  See  Heroic,  Gfc. 

Epic  poems,  as  the  Iliad,  Odyjfee ,  /Eneid,  See.  confift  of  hexa¬ 
meter  verfes  alone :  elegies  and  epiftles  ordinarily  confift,  alter¬ 
nately,  of  hexameters  and  pentameters.  See  Pentameter. 
Some  of  the  French  and  Englifh  poets  have  attempted  to  com- 
pofe  in  hexameter  verfes,  but  without  fuccefs.  Jodelle  made 
the  firft  effay  in  1553,  with  a  diftich  in  praife  of  Olivier  de 
Magny,  which  Pafquier  reprefents  as  a  mafter-piece.  It  is  this, 
Phoebus ,  amour,  cypris ,  veut  fauver,  nourrir  O’  orner 
Ton  vers,  &  ton  chef,  d' umbre,  de fiamme,  de  fieurs. 

But  this  kind  of  poetry  pleafes  no  body.  The  modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  not  at  all  fit  for  a  kind  of  verfe  whofe  cadence  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  long  and  fhort  fyllables.  See  Quanti¬ 
ty,  Verse,  OV. 

HEXAMILION  *,  Hexamili,  or  Hexamilum,  in 
antiquity,  a  celebrated  wall  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel 
over  the  ifthmus  of  corinth. 

*  It  took  its  name  from  If,  fix,  and  ///A/or,  which  id  the  vulgar 
Greek  fignifies  a  mile,  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  kexamilion ,  was  to  defend  Peloponnefus  from 
the  incurlions  of  the  barbarians.—  Amufath  II.  having  railed 
the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1424,  demolifhed  the 
hexamilion  ;  though  he  had  before  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Greek  emperor. 

The  Venetians  reftored  it  in  the  year  1463,  by  thirty  thoufand 
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workmen  employed  for  fifteen  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Bertoldo  d’Efte,  general  of  the  land  forces, 
and  Louis  Loredano,  general  of  the  fea. 

The  infidels  made  feveral. attempts  upon  it,  but  were  repulfed, 
and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhopd  thereof.  But 
Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth,  which  was 
attempted  foon  after ;  Bertino  Calcinato,  who  took  on  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  abandoned,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  bcglerbeg,  both  the  fiege  and  the  defence  of  the  wall, 
which  had  coft  them  fo  dear  :  upon  which  it  was  finally  de¬ 
mo!  iflred. 

HEXAPLA  *,  in  church  hiftory,  a  Bible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lums 3  containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfions  thereof  3  com¬ 
piled  and  publifhed  by  Origen.  See  Biele. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  If,/**,  fix,  and  a.7T\9u,pando,  I  open, 

I  unfold. 

Eufebius,  Hijl.  Eccl.  L.  VI.  c.  16.  relates  that  Origen,  after 
his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla,  applied  himfelf  to  learn 
Hebrew,  and  began  to  colled  the  feveral  verfions  that  had  been 
made  of  the  facred  writings,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  his  Te- 
trapla,  and  Hexapla  :  others,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to 
have  begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Paleftine,  about  the  year  231.  See  Tetrapla. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
befides  the  tranflatjon  of  the  facred  writings,  called  the  Septua~ 
gint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  above  270  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  ;  the  feripture  had  been  fince  tranflated  into  Greek 
by  other  interpreters.  The  firft  of  thofe  verfions,  (or,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  Septuagint,  the  fecond)  was  that  of  Aquila,  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  140  :  the  third  was  that  of  Symmachus,  pub¬ 
lifhed,  as  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  :  The 
fourth  was  that  of  Theodotio,  under  Commodus  :  the  fifth 
was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,-  about  the 
year  217:  and  the  fixth  was  difeovered  at  Nicopolis,  about 
the  year  228.  Laftly,  Origen  himfelf  recovered  part  of  a  fe- 
ventb,  containing  only  the  pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  deputations  with  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  obferving  that  they  always  objected  a- 
gainft  thofe  paffages  of  feripture  quoted  againft  them,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Hebrew  text  3  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  paf¬ 
fages,  and  confound  the  Jews,  by  fhewing  that  the  Seventy 
had  given  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  3  %>r  rather  to  fhew,  by  a 
number  of  different  verfions,  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He¬ 
brew  was  ;  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  verfions  into 
a  body*  along  with  the  Hebrew  text  3  fo  as  they  might  be 
eafily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  light  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns  :  in  the  firft 
he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters  :  in  the  fecond 
the  fame  text  in  Greek  charaders.  The  reft  were  filled  with 
the  feveral  verfions  abovementioned  ;  all  the  columns  anfwer- 
ing  verfe  for  verfe,  and  phrafe  for  phrafe.  In  the  pfalms  there 
was  a  ninth  column  for  the  feventh  verfion. 

This  work  Origen  called  ‘E^uTTAa,  hexapla,  q.  d .  f extuple,  or 
a  work  of  fix  columns  3  as  only  regarding  the  firft  fix  Greek 
yerfions. 

Indeed  S.  Epipbanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two  columns  of 
the  text,  calls  the  work  Obiapla,  as  confifting  of  eight  co¬ 
lumns.  See  Octapla. 

This  celebrated  work  perilhed  long  ago  :  though  feveral  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  preferved  us  pieces  thereof  3  particular!-/ 

S.  Chryfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in  his  Hexameron 
&c. —  Some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  colled 
fragments  of  the  Hexapla ,  particularly  Dfufius,  and  F.  Mont- 
faucon. 

HEXASTYLE*,  Hexastylos,  in  the  ancient  architedure 
a  building  with  fix  eolums  in  front.  See  Column. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  |£,  fix,and  column. 

The  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  at  Rome,  built  by  Mutius 
was  a  hexafyle.  See  Temple. 

HEYRS,  in  husbandry,  young  timber  trees  ufually  left  for 
ftandards  in  felling  of  woods,  or  copfes.  See  Timber 
StANDARD,  &C.  > 

HIATUS,  a  Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  from  the  verb  hiare,  to  gape. 

It  is  varioufly  ufed  in  works  of  literature,  &c.  to  denote  a 
chdfm,  or  gap,  particularly  in  verfes,  where  there  is  a  claftiinv 
of  vowels,  by  one  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  beginning  with  another. 

As  in  —  Tho’  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 

This  clafhing  of  vowels,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  ear,  is  called 
a  hiatus  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe.—  The  Romans  were  fo 
very  Careful  to  avoid  it,  that  they  always  fupprefi'ed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  even  in  profe;  as  is  obferved  by  Cicero  in  h;s 
Orator.-— In  writing,  to  avoid  it,  they  ufed  to  infert  the  let- 

te/  T  J  -v  rede°9  redamoi  mederga,  &c.  Hence,  on  the  bafe 
oftheDuihancofomn,  we  meet  with  pradad.  altod.  mar  id. 

o£C.  Voii. 

Hiatus  is  alfo ufed  for  a  defeft  in  a  manufeript  copy  j  where 

iomethihg  is  loft,  or  effaced,  by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  other- 
wile. 

In  a  theatrical  piece,  there  is  faid  to  be  Hiatus ,  when  a  feene 
is  not  Well  conntded  to  the  next,  but  leaves  the  adion  in¬ 
terrupted. 
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tcrruptcd,  and  the  ftage  empty.  See  Action,  and 
Scene. 

In  matters  of  genealogy.  Hiatus  is  an  interruption  in  a  line 
or  feries  of  descendants. —  Thofe  proofs  of  eight  hundred 
years  arc  impoflible,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  hiatus' s  occa- 
fioned  by  civil  wars.  Gothic  inundations,  Ufe. 

HICKUP  *,  Hickock,  Hiccough,  or  Hicket,  fmgultus, 
in  medicine,  a  fudden  irregular  infpiration  ;  wherein  the 
ftomach,  and  the  parts  contained  in  the  lower  venter,  are 
impelled  downwards. 

*  The  word  feems  formed  of  the  Flemilh,  hick,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing :  others  derive  it  ab  hijeendo, :  others,  a  df 
ficili  anhelitu  ;  bilt  others  think  the  molt  natural  derivation  to 

be  from  the  found  yielded  in  this  action. 

The  hickup  is  not  immediately  a  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  as  is 
ufually  imagined  ;  but  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  diaphragma  ; 
whereby  that  mufcle  retiring  impetuoufly  downwards,  impels 
the  parts  beneath  it. 

It  is  occafioned  by  {harp  humours  ;  a  too  great  plenitude  of 
the  ftomach  ;  a  bit  of  any  thing  flopped  at  its  upper  orifice  ; 
or,  in  the  general,  by  any  thing  capable  of  irritating  the 
nerves  of  the  diaphragm.  See  Diaphragm. 

The  remedy  for  the  hickup,  according  to  Hippocrates,  is  to 
fetch  the  breath  very  long,  or  even  to  flop  the  breath  for  fome 
time.  A  fneezing  happening  upon  a  hickup ,  generally  cures 
it  ;  the  diaphragm,  {hook  by  the  violent  expiration,  being 
apt  to  throw  off  what  before  irritated  it. 

I^IDAGE  *,  or  Hydage,  an  extraordinary  tax;  anciently 
payable  to  the  king  for  every  hide  of  land.  See  Hi  d  e  . 

*  Sunt  etiam  quadam  communes  prm flat  tones,  qua  fernntia  non  di 
cuntur,  nec  de  confuetudine  •veniunt ,  nifi  cum  neceffuas  interne 
nent,  nelcum  rex  nenerit  \ficut  funt  hidagia,  coragia,  iff  car 
vagia,  fr  alia  plura  de  neeejjitate  iff  ex  conjenfu  communi  totius 
regni  inti  odudia,  iff  qua  ad  dominant  non  pertinent.  Sec.  Bradton, 
Lib.  II.  cap.  6. 

King  iEthelred,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  994,  upon  the  landing 
of  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  taxed  all  his  lands  by  hides. 
Every  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  of  land  found  one  fhip 
furmfhed  ;  and  every  eight  hides  found  one  jack,  and  one 
faddle  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  William  the  conqueror 
took  fix  {hillings  for  every  hide  of  land  in  England.  Flor. 
IVigorn.  an.  1084.  0 

Hidage,  is  alfo  ufed  for  being  quit  of  that  tax;  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  hide-gild.  See  Gild. 

HIDE,  the  skin  of  a  beaft  ;  particularly  that  of  a  bullock,  or 
cow.  See  Skin,  and  Tanning. 

We  have  hides  of  divers  denominations,  accordin'*  to  their 
ftate,  quality,  iffc. 

Curried  Hide,  is  that  which  after  tanning,  has  paffed  through 
the  currier  s  hands,  and  has  thus  received  its  laft  preparation 
and  is  fitted  for  ufe.  See  Currying. 

Raw  Hide,  or  Green  Hide,  is  that  which  has  not  undergone 
any  preparation  ;  being  in  the  fame  condition  as  when  taken 
off  the  carcafe.  See  Butcher. 

Salted  Hide,  is  a  green  hide,  feafoned  with  fea-falt  and  alum 
or  falt-petre  ;  to  prevent  its  fpoiling  and  corrupting,  either  by 
keeping  it  too  long  in  cellars,  or  in  tranfporting  it  too  far  in 
a  hot  feafon. 

There  are  alfo  hides  dried  in  the  hair ,  fent  from  America  • 
particularly  thofe  of  buffelo’s.  See  Buff,  and  Buccanie  r* 
Tanned  Hide,  is  i  hide,  either  green,  falted,  or  dried,  further 
dreffed  and  prepared  by  the  tanner,  by  paring  off  the  hair 
and  fteeping  it  in  pits  of  lime  and  tan.  See  Tanning. 

Hide,  or  Hyde,  Hyda,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denoted  a 
meafure  or  quantity  of  land,  containing  fo  much  as  could  be 
yearly  tilled  with  a  fingle  plough.  See  Piough  Land. 

Beda  calls  the  hide  of  land,  familia ,  and  defines  it  to  be  fo 
much  as  was  jfufficient  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  one 
family.  See  Familia. —  In  other  authors  it  is  called  man- 
fum ,  manfio ,  c  ante  at a,  &c. 

Crompton,  in  his  Jurifditl.  fol.  222.  fays,  a  hide  of  land  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  acres  :  He  adds,  that  eight  hides  make  a 
knight’s  fee.  In  an  ancient  manuscript  the  hide  is  fixed  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

But  Sir  Edward  Coke  notes,  that  a  knight’s  fee,  a  hide,  or 
plough-land,  a  yard-land,  and  an  ox-gang  of  land,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  any  certain,  determinate  number  of  acres.  SeeKNiGHT’s 
Fee,  Yard  Land,  iffc. 

The  diftribution  of  England  into  hides  of  land  is  very  ancient  ■ 
there  being  mention  made  of  it  in  the  laws  of  king  John,  cap. 
14-  Henricus  I.  Maritand,  fHia  fu*  gratia  imper atari]  ceb'it 
ab  unaquaque  hida  Anglia  tres  fol.  Spelman. 

Hide-bound,  a  diforder  of  a  horfe,  or  other  beaft,  wherein 
his  skin  fticks  fo  tight  to  his  ribs  and  back,  as  not  to  be  loof- 
ened  from  it  with  the  hand. 

Th«ilf°r?r  ^  f°metimes°wing  to  poverty,  and  bad  keeping  ; 
at  other  times  to  over  riding,  or  a  furfeit,  the  horfe  being 

fuffered,  when  he ms  hot  to  ftand  long  i„  thc  Wet  ;  or  to  a 
morb,d  drmefi  of  the  blood  Which  not  having  its  natural 
courfe,  cauies  the  skin  to  fllnnk  up.  and  cleave  ?o  the  bones. 

LAhmnhUkSb:ndm,en/  fT‘  “I?  ra'd  t0  bc  hlc!‘-tmd,  when 
the  bark  fticks  too  clofe.  See  Bark. 
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HIDE!,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  fignifies  a  place  of  prote&ioli 
or  fan&uary.  See  Sanctuary'.' 

HIDGILD  *,  or  HideGild,  in  the  laws  of  king  Canute, 
is  explained  by  pretium  redemptions  aut  manumifftonis  fervi  ; 
the  price  by  which  a  fervant  was  to  redeem  his  skin  from  be¬ 
ing  whipped.  See  Gild. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  jDl&e,  sfc;n>  ancj  £il& 
payment —  Si  liber  fejlis  diebus  operetur,  perdat  libertatem, 
Jifernjus,  corium  perdat ,  *vel  hidgildum,  i.  e.  let  him  be  whip¬ 
ped,  (which  was  the  punilhment  tor  fervants)  or  let  him  pay 
tor  his  skin;  by  which  payment  he  is  to  be  excufed  from 
whipping. 

HIDROTICS  *,  or  Hydrotics,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  fudorifics.  See  Sudorifics. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  lj\%coq,  fweat. 

Carduus  benedidlus,  zedoary,  guaiac,  angelica,  iffc.  are  of  the 
number  of  hidrotics,  or  hidrotic  medicines. 

HIERACITES,  Hieracitje,  a  fedl  of  ancient  heretics; 
denominated  from  their  leader,  Hierax. 

This  herefiarch  was  by  nation  an  Egyptian  ;  and,  befides  his 
mother- tongue,  was  a  mafter  of  the  Greek,  and  well  feen  in 
all  the  polite  parts  of  learning.  Being  born  a  Chriftian  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  feriptures,  ’with 
which  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  ;  fo  that  he 
wrote  commentaries  on  fome  of  them  ;  but,  by  an  ill  ufe  of 
his  knowledge,  he  fell  into  divers  errors,  in  which  his  intereft 
and  authority  among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  procured  him 
abundance  of  followers. 

He  abfolutely  denied  the  refurreeftion  of  the  body  ;  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  the  foul  alone  rofe  again  ;  and  that  the  refurre&ion 
was  altogether  fpiritual. — Epiphanius  furmifes  that  he  might 
have  imbibed  this  error  from  Origen. 

The  fame  Hierax,  and  his  followers,  likewife  condemned 
marriage ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  allowed  under  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  till  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift;  but 
that  under  the  new  law,  all  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 

S.  Epiphanius  produces  the  paflages  of  feripture  whereon  he 
founded  this  doHrine.  He  adds,  that  Hierax  did  not  give 
into  Origen’s  error  with  regard  to  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity, 
but  allowed  the  Son  to  be  really  and  truly  begotten  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  :  He  was  alfo  orthodox  with  refpe£t  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
excepting  for  fome  peculiarities  received  from  the  Melchife^ 
decians,  on  whom  he  had  refined.  He  lived  a  very  auftere 
life,  and  promoted  the  fame  among  his  followers ;  but  after 
Ins  death  they  degenerated  apace. 

HrE]^Ai  *’  in  Pharmacy>  a  kind  of  ele&uary,  fir  ft  de¬ 

scribed  by  Galen  ;  compofed  of  aloes,  cinnamon,  afarabacca, 
lpica-nardi  faffron,  and  maftic,  made  up  with  honey,  or  fy- 
rup  of  violets  and  honey.  J 

*  It  is  denominated  from  the  Greek  'tf&t,  facer,  holy,  by  reafon 
of  its  ra^e  virtues ;  and  or/K^q,  amarus ,  bitter  ;  aloes,  which 

is  the  bale  thereof,  rendering  it  extreamly  bitter.  See 

Aloes. 

It  is  ufed  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  ftomach  ;  remove  obftruc- 
tion?,  promote  the  menfes  and  haemorrhoids,  and  fweeten  the 
blood  •  though  its  chief  ufe  among  us,  is  in  making  the  tinc- 
tura  lacra. 

Befides  this  ftmple  hiera  picra,  there  is  a  compound  fort,  called 
diacolocynthidos  pachii,  by  reafon  colocynthis  is  the  bafe  there- 
of,  and  that  it  was  firft  ufed,  with  good  fuccefs,  by  Pachius 
of  Antioch,  in  divers  obftinate  difeafes.— It  is  compofed  of 
colocynthis,  opoponax,  ariftolochia  rotunda,  agaric,  and 
Tn  m  '£§redients.  It  is  ufed  in  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  palfies, 
d  lethargies ;  to  excite  the  menfes,  and  promote  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  after-  birth.  F 

There  is  alfo  a  third  fort  of  hiera ,  called  liberanus ;  but 
rarely  ufed.-Dr.  Quincy  fays.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ri¬ 
diculous  medleys  ever  contrived.  It  paffes  for  a  cordial 
iffc.  * 

HIERARCHY*,  Hierarchia,  in  theology,  the  order, 
or  lubordination,  among  the  feveral  choirs,  or  ranks  of  an¬ 
gels.  See  Angel. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Ts ;  formed  0 f^f,  facer,  holy, 

and  am  r\,  principal  us,  rule,  q.  d.  ‘ti&Apx'h  holy  command, 
or  rule  in  holy  things.  * 

S.  Dionyfius,  and  other  of  the  antient  writers,  eftablilh  nine 
choirs,  or  orders  of  celeftial  ipirits  ;  viz .  feraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones ,  dominions ,  principalities,  powers ,  virtues,  angels,  and 
archangels ;  and  thefe  he  divides  into  three  hierarchies.  See 
Seraph,  Cherub,  iffc. 

Hierarchy,  is  alfo  ufed  on  earth,  for  the  fubordination  be¬ 
tween  prelates,  and  other  ecclefiaftics.  See  Ecclesiasti 
cal  Order,  Priest,  iffc. 

Archbilhops,  bilhops,  priefts,  and  deacons,  compofe  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  of  the  church  of  England.— In  that  of  Rome,  the 
pope  has  likewife  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy. 

F.  Cellot,  a  Jefuit  of  Paris,  has  publifhed  a  volume  exprefs 
(De  Hierarchia  iy  Hierarchy, )  on  the  hierarchy ,  and  thofe 
who  compofe  it.  He  there  diftinguilhes  a  created,  and  an 
uncreated  hierarchy ;  a  divine,  and  a  human,  or  ecclefiaftical 
hierarchy  ;  and  in  this,  a  hierarchy  of  jurifdiaion,  a  hie- 

rarchy 
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rarchy  of  order,  and  a  hierarchy  of  graces,  the  moft  fublime 
of  all. 

He  defines  hierarchy  in  the  general,  a  command,  or  fove- 
reignty,  in  holy  things  :  principatus ,  five  imperium  in  rebus 
facris  ;  on  which  footing  he  holds,  that  hierarchy  excludes 
all  below  bilhops  ;  and  that  neither  priefts  nor  deacons  can 
be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  hierarchijis .  Bellarmin, 
Haller,  Aurelius,  &c.  he  holds,  were  all  miftaken,  and  did 
not  diftinguilh  between  being  o/’the  hierarchy,  and  being  un¬ 
der  it. 

According  to  him,  to  be  of  or  in  the  hierarchy ,  are  the 
fame  thing  *,  and  are  only  applicable  to  thofe  who  govern  the 
church,  or  have  lbme  part  in  the  adminiftration  thereof  :  On 
the  contrary,  to  be  under  the  hierarchy ,  is  to  be  ruled  or 
governed  by  the  hierarchy. —  Cellot  will  not  admit  of  any 
difference  between  thefe  three  expreffions,  To  prove  that 
they  all  denote  the  fame  thing,  he  inftances  in  the  cafe  of 
monarchy,  alledged  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  P.  Aurelius : 
urging,  that  in  a  monarchy,  all,  even  the  fubjeds,  are  in  the 
monarchy,  of  the  monarchy,  or  under  the  monarchy  ;  and 
that  none  are  excluded  but  foreigners  :  and  that  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  in  the  hierarchy. 

-  HIERATIC  P aper ,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  fineft  fort 
of  paper  ;  which  was  fet  apart  only  for  facred  or  religious 
'ufes.  See  Paper. 

'  HIEROGLYPHIC  *,  ‘iEPorAtoiKA,  a  fymbol,  or  mi- 
lHc  figure,  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  cover 
or  conceal  the  fecrets  of  their  theology.  See  Charac¬ 
ter. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  Up®-,  facer ,  holy,  and 
yKvptiv,  fculpere,  to  engrave  ;  it  being  the  cultom  to  have  the 
walls,  doors,  &c.  of  their  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  engraven 
with  fuch  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems,  or  figns  of  divine,  facred, 
or  fupernatural  things  ;  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed  from 
common  fymbols,  which  are  figns  of  fenfible  and  natural 
things.  See  Symbol. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftus  is  commonly  efteemed  the  inventor  of 
hieoroglypbics  ;  he  firft  introduced  them  into  the  heathen  theo¬ 
logy  ;  from  whence  they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  the  Jew- 
ifh  and  Chriftian. 

Sacred  things,  fays  Hippocrates,  fhould  only  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  facred  perfons.—  Hence  it  was,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  communicated  to  none  but  their  kings  and  priefts, 
and  thofe  who  were  to  fucceed  to  the  priefthood  and  the 
crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  the  myfteries  of  their  mo¬ 
rality  and  hiftory  ;  and  this,  by  a  kind  of  cabala,  which  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  inftruded  them,  only  amufed  the  reft  of 
the  people.—  Hence  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics ,  or  myftic  figures, 
to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  &c.  from  profane  eyes.  Spon. 
—  This  Author,  it  may  be  obferved,  and  many  others,  do  not 
keep  to  the  precife  character  of  a  hieroglyphic ,  but  apply  it  to 
profane  as  well  as  divine  things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  characters,  which  do  not 
only  denote,  but  in  fome  meafure  exprefs  the  things. —  Thus, 
according  to  (Siemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  5.  a  lion  is  the 
■hieroglyphic  of  ftrength  and  fortitude  ;  a  bullock,  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  a  horfe,  of  liberty ;  a  fphinx  of  fubtlety,  &c.  See 
Letter,  and  Hieroglyphical. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL,  fomething  containing  a  hieroglyphic. 
See  Hieroglyphic. 

In  Egypt  are  ftill  found  divers  obelisks,  figures,  &c.  full  of 
hieroglyphical  figures  or  characters.  See  Hierogram- 

matei. 

*  From  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  dome,  fays  Apuleius,  he  brings 
«  forth  certra ip  books  wrote  in  myftic,  unintelligible  charac- 

*  ters  ;  confuting  partly  of  figures  of  animals,  apparently 
4  fuggefting  fome  compendious  fayings  ;  and  partly  of  knots, 

*  and  flourifhes ;  all  abundantly  fecured  from  the  too  curious 
«  eyes  of  profane  readers.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians 
c  are  moftly  involved  in  fuch  figures  of  animals,  which  are 

*  hence  called  hpoyXvtpmx  ypappxlx,  hieroglyphical  letters. 
HIEROGRAMMATEI,  'iEPorPAMMATEis,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  were  the  priefts  appointed  to  explain  the 
myfteries  of  religion,  and  to  direCt  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  thereof. 

The  hierogrammatei  invented  and  wrote  hieroglyphics  and 
hieroglyphical  books,  and  occafionally  explained  them,  with 
other  matters  relating  to  the  dodrines  of  religion.  If  we 
may  believe  Suidas,  they  were  alfo  prophets  ;  at  leaft,  he  re¬ 
lates,  that  a  hierogrammateus  foretold  to  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt,  that  there  would  be  an  Ifraelite  of  great  wifdom,  vir¬ 
tue  and  renown,  who  fhould  humble  Egypt. 

The  hierogrammatei  were  always  near  the  king,  to  afiift  him 
with  their  informations  and  counfels  :  the  better  to  fit  them 
for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  they  had 
'  acquired  in  the  ftars,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  lights ; 
and  even  of  the  writings  of  their  predecefl’ors,  wherein  their 
functions  and  duties  were  delivered.  They  were  exempted 
from  all  civil  employments  ;  were  reputed  the  firft  perfons 
in  dignity  next  the  king  ;  and  bore  a  kind  of  fceptre  in  form 
of  a  ploughfhare. 
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After  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  roman  empire,  the 
hierogrammatei  funk  into  negleCt. 

HIEROMNENON  *,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  whofe  principal  function  was,  to  ftand  behind  the 
patriarch  at  the  facraments,  ceremonies,  &c.  and  fhew  him 
the  prayers,  pfalms,  CsV.  he  was  to  rehearfe. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Gteek,  iep®-,  facred,  and 
one  who  advertifes,  or  puts  in  mind  of. 

He  alfo  cloathed  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes ;  and  af- 
figned  the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him,  when  feated  on  his  throne  ;  as  the  mafter  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  now  does  to  the  pope. 

The  Hieromnemon  was  commonly  a  deacon  ;  when  he  was 
in  prieft’s  orders,  as  it  fometimes  happened,  he  was  excufed 
from  dreffing  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  habits.  Whether 
he  were  deacon,  or  prieft,  he  had  under  him  an  officer  named 
ca/lrifius.  He  had  alfo  the  keeping  of  the  book,  entitled, 
Contacion ,  or  book  of  ordination  ;  and  that  called  Enthroni - 
anifmus ,  which  was  a  fort  of  ritual. 

HIERONYMITES  *,  ox  Hermits  of  S.  jferom.  SeejERO- 
nymites,  and  Hermit. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  tep®-,  holy,  and  odo^x,  name. 
HIEROPHANTES*,  or  Hierophant  a,  in  antiquity,  a 

prieft  among  the  Athenians.  See  Priest. 

*  The  word  comes  from  lep®-,  holy,  facred,  and  <pai vu,  I  appear. 
The  hierophantes  was  properly  the  chief  perfon  that  officiated 
in  the  Eleufinia,  that  great  folemnity^  facred  to  Ceres  and 
Preferpine.  See  Eleusinia. 

S.  Jerom  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  extinguifhed  the  fire 
of  luft,  by  drinking  cicuta,  or  the  juice  of  hemlock  ;  or 
even  by  making  themfelves  eunuchs.  —  Apollodorus  obferves, 
that  it  was  the  hierophantes  who  inftruded  perfons  initiated 
into  their  religion,  in  the  myfteries  and  duties  thereof ;  and 
that  it  was  hence  he  derived  his  name.—  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  he  was  alfo  called  prophet  es,  prophet. —  He  had  officers 
under  him  to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein, 
who  were  alfo  called  prophetes ,  and  exegetes ,  i.  e.  explainers 
of  divine  things. 

To  the  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn  the  fta- 
tues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceffions  and  cere¬ 
monies. 

HIEROPHYLAX  *,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church.  — 
His  function  is  that  of  guardian,  or  keeper  of  the  holy  things, 
utenfils,  veftments,  &c.  anfwering  to  our  facrifla,  or  fexton. 

See  Sexton. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  0 f  Up®-,  facer,  and  piA*f,  keeper,  of 
< pvhxflu ,  I  keep. 

HIEROSCOPY*,  Hierqscopia,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  confidering  the  vidim,  und  obferving  every 
thing  that  occurs  during  the  courfe  of  the  facrifice.  See  Sa¬ 
crifice,  and  Victim. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  Up®-,  facer,  and  Qkoiobu,  I  view,  or 
confider. 

HIGH,  altus ,  a  term  of  relation,'  applied  to  a  body  confidered 
according  to  its  third  dimenfion,  or  its  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  or  even  above  the  ground.  See  Height h. 

The' pike  of  Tenariff  is  reputed  the  highef  mountain  in  the 
world.  See  Mountain. —  The  monument  is  two  hundred 
and  two  foot  high  from  the  ground.  See  Monument. 

The  tower  of  St.  Paul’s,  before  its  firft  burning  down  in 
1086,  was  five  hundred  and  twenty  foot  high,  exclufive  of 
a  pole  of  copper,  whereon  was  a  crofs  fifteen  foot  and  a  half 
high. — The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  fo  much  talk¬ 
ed  of,  are  but  two  hundred  and  twelve  foot  high ,  &c.  See 
Altitude. 

High,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  in  power,  dignity,  &c. 

See  Title,  and  Quality. 

Thus  God  is  frequently  called  in  feripture,  the  Mojl  high.  So 
on  earth  we  fay,  high  and  puiflant  lord,  prince,  £3V.—  The 
ftates  general  of  the  united  provinces,  are  called  their  high 
mightinejfes .  See  States,  is'e. 

So  in  England  we  fay,  high  court  of  parliament.  See  Par¬ 
liament. 

Lord  high  chancellor,  1  gee  C Chancellor. 

Lord  high  treafurer,  J  \  Treasurer. 

High,  in  mufic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  f^nfe  with  loudt 
in  oppofition  to  low  ;  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
acute ,  in  oppofition  to  grave.  See  Sound,  Acuteness, 
Gravity,  &c. 

High  bearing-cock,  is  a  term  ufed  with  refped  to  fighting 
cocks  ;  denoting  one  larger  than  the  cock  he  fights  withal. 

—  Asa  low  bearing  cock  is  one  overmatched  for  heighth. 

High  Dutch,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft  purity,  &c. 
as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  &c.  See  Language  j  fee  alfo  Teu¬ 
tonic,  &c. 

High  Operation ,  in  chirurgery,  is  a  method  of  extrading  the 
ftone ;  thus  called,  by  reafon  the  ftone  is  taken  out  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  bladder.  See  Stone. 

For  the  method  of  performing  the  high  operation.  See  Li¬ 
thotomy. 

The  high  operation  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  pradifed  by 
Roftetus,  others  fay  by  Franco,  a  chirurgeon  of  Laufanne.  It 
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has  been  lately  retrieved  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  prailifed  with 
good  fuccefs  by  Mr.  Chefelden,  and  others. 

High  Relievo.  See  the  article  R  E  L I E  v  o . 

High  Sea ,  or  ocean,  is  that  far  from  land,  bee  Sea,  and 

Ocean. 

High  Water,  is  that  ftate  of  the  tides  when  they  ceafe  to  flow. 
See  Tides,  Flux*  &c. 

HIGHNESS,  a  quality,  or  title  of  honour  given  to  princes. 
See  Title,  and  Quality. 

The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had  formerly  no  other  title 
but  that  of  higbnefs  ;  the  firft  till  the  time  of  James  I.  and 
the  fecond,  till  that  of  Charles  V.  See  Majesty. 

The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firft  to  be  complimented 
with  the  title  of  bighhefs  in  the  year  1630. —  The  duke  of 
Orleans  affirmed  the  title  of  royal  higbnefs  in  the  year 
1631,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  the  other  princes  of 
France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  now  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the  title  of 
royal  higbnefs ,  on  account  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cyprus. —  It  is  faid  that  duke  only  took  the  title  of 
royal  higbnefs ,  to  put  himfelf  above  the  duke  of  Florence, 
who  was  called  great  duke  5  but  the  great  duke  has  fince  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  royal  higbnefs ,  to  put  himfelf  on  a  level  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  prince  of  Conde  firft  took  the  title  of  mojl  ferene  higb¬ 
nefs,  leaving  that  of  fimple  higbnefs  to  the  natural  princes. 
HIIS  tejlibus,  q.  d.  thefe  witneffes  3  a  phrafe  anciently  add¬ 
ed  in  the  end  of  a  deed,  written  in  the  fame  hand  with  the 
deed  5  upon  which  the  witneffes  were  called,  the  deed  read, 
and  then  their  names  entred.  See  Deed,  and  Witness. 
This  claufe  of  bits  tejlibus,  in  fubje&s  deeds,  continued  till, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  is  now  omitted.  Cok. 
on  Littlet. 

HILARIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every  year,  by  the 
Romans,  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  April,  in  honour 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  See  Feast. 

The  bilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp,  and  rej'oi- 
cing.  Every  perfon  drefled  himfelf  as  be  pleafed,  and  took 
the  marks,  or  badges,  of  whatever  dignity,  or  quality,  he  had 
a  fancy  for. 

T  he  Romans  took  this  feaft  originally  from  the  Greeks,  who 
called  it  ANABASIS,  q.  d.  ad  afeenfus  :  the  eve  of  that  day 
they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  thence  denominated 
it  KATABASIS,  defeenfus. 

Afterwards  the  Greeks  took  the  name  CIAAPIA,  from  the 
Romans  5  as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extradl  of  the  life 
of  the  philofopher  Ifidore. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befide  this  particular  fignification, 
the  word  bilaria  was  alfo  a  general  name  for  any  joyful  or 
feftival  day,  whether  publick,  or  private  and  domeftic.  But 
Salmafius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Triftan,  T.  I.  p.  482.  diftinguifhes  between  bilaria  and  hi- 
larics.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were  publick  rejoi¬ 
cings  5  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in  confequence  thereof 3 
or  even  of  any  private  feaft,  or  rejoicing,  as  a  marriage,  &c. 
The  publick  lafted  feveral  days  ,  during  which,  all  mourning, 
and  funeral  ceremonies,  were  fufpended. 

The  bilaria  were  firft  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  as  is  obferved  by  Macrobius,  L.  I.  c.  10.  and 
Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus  3  being  appa¬ 
rently  intended  to  exprefs  the  joy  conceived  at  the  birth  of 
the  gods. 

HILARODI  *,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a  fort  of 
poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  finging  little  mer¬ 
ry  diverting  poems  or  fongs 3  though  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces.  See  Rhapsodi. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  TAagwJV,  compounded  of  tha&s,  joy¬ 
ful,  and  a  Jin,  finging,  fong.  See  Hilarodia. 

The  hilar a di,  appeared  dreffed  in  white,  and  were  crowned 
with  gold.  At  firft  they  wore  fhoes  3  but  afterwards  affumed 
the  crepida,  which  was  only  a  foal,  tied  over  the  foot  with 
ftraps. 

They  did  not  fing  alone 3  but  had  always  a  little  boy,  or  girl, 
to  attend  them,  playing  on  fome  inftrument. 

From  the  ftreets,  they  were  at  length  introduced  into  the 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy.  See  Trage¬ 
dy,  &c. 

The  hilarodi  were  afterwards  called  fimodi,  from  a  poet  na- 
med  Simus,  who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 
HILARODIA,  a  poem,  or  compofition  in  verfe,  made 

or  fung  by  a  fort  of rhapfodifts  called  hilarodi.  See  Hila¬ 
rodi. 


ocaliger  holds  hilarodia,  hilaro-tragedia ,  phlyacograpby, 
rhinthonic  fable ,  to  be  all  names  for  the  fame  thing. 
rjTTAARi?^  RAgedia,  and  Phlyacographia. 

RO-TRAGEDIA,  a  dramatic  performance,  ps 
gtc,  or  ferious  ;  and  partly  comic,  or  merry.  See  E 
Scahger  holds,  the  hilario-ttagedia  and  hilarodia  to 
and  the  fame  thing.  Others,  rather  take  the  hila j 
^  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  we  call  a  tragi 
Others,  again,  will  have  it  to  have  been  a  pure  trag 
Jy  terminating  with  a  happy  cataftrophe,  which  b. 
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hero  out  of  a  wretched  into  a  fortunate  ftate. —  But  the  firft 
opinion  feems  the  moll  probable,  and  the  beft  warranted.  See 
Tragedy,  and  Hilarodia. 

Suidas  mentions  one  Rhinthon,  a  comic  poet  of  Tarentum, 
as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poem  :  whence  it  was  alfo 
called  Rhinthonica  fabula. 

HILARY  Term.  See  the  article  Term. 

HILL.  See  the  article  Mountain. 

HILLOCK.  See  the  article  Mount. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure,  containing  the  fixth  part  of  an  e- 
pha  ;  or  one  wine  gallon  and  two  pints.  See  Measure^ 
Epha,  £sfr. 

HIND,  a  female  flag  of  the  third  year.  See  Hunting. 

Hind  Calf,  a  hart  of  the  firft  year.  See  Hunting. 

Hind  Hand ,  in  the  manage.  See  the  article  Hand. 

HINDENI  Homines  *,  anciently  fignified  a  fociety,  or  clals  of 

men. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  J?in&£nC,  a  fociety,  or 
company. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  all  men  were  ranked  into 
three  claffes,  or  hindenes  ;  the  lowejl,  the  middle ,  and  the 
higbejl  3  and  were  valued  according  to  the  clafs  they  were  in  ; 
that  in  cafe  an  injury  were  done  by  any  one,  fatisfa&ion  might 
be  made  according  to  the  value,  or  worth  of  the  man  it  was 
done  to.  See  Syxhyndemen. 

The  lowejl  were  thofe  who  were  worth  ten  pounds,  or  two 
hundred  fhillings  3  called  viri  ducentini ,  or  twyhyn demen,  and 
their  wives  twybynda’s. 

The  middle  were  valued  at  fix  hundred  fhillings  3  and  were 
called  fixbyndemen,  and  their  wives  fixbynda's. 

The  higbejl  were  valued  at  twelve  hundred  fhillings,  and  were 
called  twelvehyndemen,  and  their  wives  the  twelvebynda’ s.  See 
Twihindi,  and  Twelvehindi. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifies  a  fervant, 
or  one  of  the  family  5  but  is  now  taken  in  a  more  reftric- 
tive  fenfe,  for  a  fervant  at  husbandry  3  and  the  matter-bine, 
is  he  that  overfees  the  reft.  See  Servant. 

HINGES,  in  building,  thofe  neceffary  iron  ligaments,  by 
means  whereof  doors,  lids,  folds  of  tables,  &c.  make  their 
motion,  whether  of  opening,  fhutting,  or  folding,  &c.  See 
Door,  &c. 

The  fpecies  of  hinges  are  many,  viz.,  bed,  box,  butts,  cafe- 
ment  5  Lancafhire,  and  fmooth-filed  3  calling,  cheft-black, 
Lancafhire,  fmooth-filed,  coach,  desk,  dove- tails,  effes,  fold- 
ing,  garnets,  dozen-ware-long,  dozen-ware-fhort,  weighty- 
long,  weighty-fhort,  lamb-heads,  port,  fide  Lancafhire,  fide- 
fmooth-filed,  fide  with  rifing  joints  5  Lancafhire  and  fmooth- 
filed,  fide  with  fquares,  ferew,  fcuttle,  fhutter  3  Lancafhire, 
and  fmooth  filed,  ftall,  trunk  of  fundry  forts,  joints  5  Lan¬ 
cafhire,  dozen-ware  with  hooks,  dozen-ware  long,  dozen- 
ware  fhort,  weighty-long,  weighty-fhort. 

HIP,  See  the  article  Haunch. 

Hip-shot,  a  diford er  of  a  horfe,  when  he  has  wrung  or 
fprained  his  haunches,  or  hips ,  fo  as  to  relax  the  ligaments 
that  keep  the  bone  in  its  due  place. 

The  figns  are,  that  the  horfe  will  halt  much,  and  go  afide- 
long,  trailing  his  leg  after  him  5  and  the  hip  which  is  hurt 
will  be  lower  than  the  other  3  the  flefh  falling  away  on  the 
fide  of  his  buttock. 

HIPS,  in  building,  are  thofe  pieces  of  timber,  placed  at  the 
corners  of  a  roof.  See  Roof. 

The  hips  are  much  longer  than  the  rafters,  by  reafon  of 
their  oblique  pofition,  and  are  placed  not  with  a  right  or 
fquare  angle,  but  a  very  oblique  one  5  and  by  confequence 
are  not,  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be,  fquare  at  any  angle  (as  raf¬ 
ters  are  at  all)  but  bevel  at  every  one  of  them  5  and  which  is 
yet  more,  as  rafters  have  but  four  planes,  thefe  commonly 
have  five.  See  Rafter. 

They  are  commonly,  by  country  workmen,  called  corners : 
fome  call  them  principal  rafters,  and  others  feepers.  Indeed 
hips  and  fleepers  are  much  the  fame  5  only  the  fleepers  lie  in 
the  valleys,  and  join  at  top  with  the  bips  3  but  thofe  furfaces 
or  planes,  which  make  the  back  of  the  hip,  are  the  under 
fides  of  the  fleeper. 

The  backs  of  a  hip ,  are  thofe  two  fuperficies,  or  planes,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hip,  which  lie  parallel,  both  in  refpedt  of  their 
length  and  breadth,  with  the  fuperficies  of  the  adjoining  fide, 
and  end  of  the  roof. 

Hip-Mould,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  back  of  the  hip. — Others 
underftand  it  as  a  prototype,  or  pattern,  commonly  made  of 
a  piece  of  thin  wainfeot  3  by  which  the  back,  and  the  fides 
of  the  bip  are  fet  out. 

Hip-Roof,  among  builders,  called  alfo  Italian  roof,  is  a  roof 
which  has  neither  gable  head,  nor  fhread  head,  nor  jirkiit 
head  ;  which  laft,  are  both  gable,  and  hip  at  the  fame  end. 
See  Roof. 

A  hip-roof  has  rafters  as  long,  and  with  the  angles  at  the 
foot,  (sic.  at  the  ends  of  buildings,  as  it  has  at  the  fides  3  and 
the  feet  of  the  rafters  on  the  ends  of  fuch  buildings  as  have 
hip-roofs ,  ftand  on  the  fame  plane,  viz.  parallel  with  the 
horizon,  and  at  the  fame  heighth  from  the  foundation,  with 
rafters  on  the  fides  of  the  roof. 
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•Hip-Tiles.  See  the  article  Tyle. 

HIPPEUS,  or  Equinus,  in  phifiology,  a  fort  of  comet 
Which  fome  writers  fuppofe  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  a  horfe. 
But  the  fhape  of  this  kind  of  comet  is  not  always  alike ;  be- 
1  mg  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  imitating  a  rhomboides. 
— So  its  train  is  fometimes  fpread  from  the  front,  or  forepart, 
and  fometimes  from  the  hind  part. 

Hence  this  clafs  of  comets  is  diftinguifhed  into  equinus  bar- 
batus,  equinus  quadrangularis ,  and  equinus  elipticus.  See  Co¬ 
met. 

HIPPIATRICE  *,  the  art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  brutes, 
and  particularly  horfes. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  iVt©*,  horfe,  and  ©-,  phyfician. 
This  makes  what  we  rather  call  the  farrier’s  art.  See  Far¬ 
rier,  and  Horsemanship. 

■HIPPOCENTAUR*,  in  antiquity  a  fabulous  monfter,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  half  a  horfe,  and  half  man.  See  Centaur. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Greek,  formed  of  I'Sr-sr©*,  equus ,  hopfe,  kzvtzco, 
pungo ,  I  prick,  fpur,  and  rr&v(ys,  taurus,  bull. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  fable,  was  a  people  of  Theffaly, 
inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion  ;  who  became  thus  denominated, 
by  reafon  they  were  the  firft  that  taught  the  art  of  mounting 
.  on  horfebaclc;  which  occafioned  fome  of  their  neighbours  to 
imagine  that  the  horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal.  See 
,  Horsemanship. 

The  hyppocentaurs  fhould  feem  to  have  differed  from  the  cen¬ 
taurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  bullocks,  and  the 
>.  former  horfes,  as  the  names  themfelves  intimate.  See  Cen- 

TAUR.  •  ..  i  .  >.4  "O  t  .  :  >  I t 

Pliny  affirms,  he  had  feen  a  real  hyppocentaur  at  Rome,  which 
L.  was  brought  out  of  Egypt,  embalmed  in  honey:  By  which 
we  may  well  fufpetft  a  cheat.  V.  Plin.  Hiji.  Nat.  \:j.c.  2. 
— On  the  medals  of  Gallienus,  is  reprefented  a  centaur  draw¬ 
ing  a  bow,  or  holding  a  globe  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
helm  of  a  fhip  in  the  left ;  with  this  infcription,  APOL- 
.  UNI  CONS.  AUG.  To  Apollo'  the  confervator  of  Augujlus. 

■ — Triftan  confiders  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  a  fymbol 
c  of  the  protection  Gallienus  received  from  Apollo  in  his  wars 
•_  againft  the  Perfians.  v 

HIPPOCRAS*,  Vinum  Hippocraticum,  a  kind  of  medi- 
vcated  wine.  See  the  article  Wine. 


,  .  .  *  Menage  approves  the  conjefture  of  thofe  who  detive  hippocras 
from  Hippocrates ,  as  fuppofing  him  the  inventor  hereof  :  but 
we  may  better  deduce  it  from  the  manica  Hippocrates,  or  Hip¬ 
pocrates’s  flee<ve,  ufed  in  the  filtration  of  it. 

Hyppocras  is  a  drink  or  beverage  compofed  of  wine,  with  fpi- 
ces  and  other  ingredients  infufed  therein  ;  much  ufed  among 
the  French'  by  way  of  dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras ,  according  to  the  kind  of 
wine,  and  the  other  additional  ingredients  made  ufeof ;  white 
hippocras ,  red  hippocras ,  claret  hippocras ,  ftrawberry  hippocras , 

,  hippocras  without  wine,  cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

That  directed  in  our  college  difpenfatory,  is  to  be  made  of 
cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  beat,  infufed  in  cana¬ 
ry }  with  fugar  ;  to  the  infufion,  milk,  a  lemon,  and  fome 
flips  of  rofemary  to  be  put,  and  the  whole  ftrained  through 
a  flannel.  It  is  recommended  as  a  cordial,  good  in  paraly¬ 
tic,  and  all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATES’S  Sleeve,  Manica  Hippocratis,  a  kind 
of  filter,  or  ftraining-bag,  formed  by  joining  the  oppofite 
angles  of  a  fquare  piece  of  flannel,  in  form  of  a  pyramid  j  and 
ufed  to  percolate,  or  ftrain  fyrups,  decoCtions,  &c.  for  clarifi¬ 
cation.  SeetiLTRE,  Filtration,  &c. 
HIPPOCRATIC  A  Facies.  See  Facies  -Hippocratic  a. 
HIPPODROME  *,  Hi  p  pod  Rom  us,  in  antiquity,  a.  lift, 
or  courfe,  wherein  horfe-races  are  performed  ;  and  horfes  ex- 

ercifed.  .>■  . 

*  The  word  is' Greek,  'hriroffoy.Of,  compofed  of  im©-,  equus, 

horfe,  find  J'§o[/.o{,  curjus ,  oi  the  verb  curro,  I  run. 

HIPPOLAPATHUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  lapa- 
thum,  called  alfo  monk’s  rhubarb.  See  Rhubarb. 
HIPEOMANES*,  a  fort  of  poifon,  famous  among  the  anti- 

•  ents  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters,  or  charms.  See 

Poison,  Philter,  and^  Charm.  ,  ,  ,  er 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  I'&wopid.vns,  compounded  oi  , 

equus,  horfe,  and  [Actvtct,  furor,  fury,  madnefs. 

Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  about' the  nature  of  the  ktfpomanes. 
—Pliny  deferibes  it  as  a  blackifh  caruncle  found  on  the  head 
of  a  new  born  colt  ;  which  the  dam  bites  off,  and  eats,  as 
foon  as  fhe  is  delivered.  He  add?,  that  if  fhe  be  prevented 
herein  by  any  other’s  cutting  it  off  before,  fhe  will  not  take 

to,  nor  bring  up,  the  young.  .. 

■  Virgil  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella,  defcribe  it  as  a 
poifonous  matter,  trickling  from  the  pudendum  of  a  mare, 

•  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the  horfe.  . 

»  At  £he  end  of  M.  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  is  a  very  learned  dif- 
fertationon  the  hippomanes ;  and  all  its  virtues,  both  real, 
and  pretended. 

HIPPOPODES*,  or  Hippopedes,  in  the  antient  geo¬ 
graphy,  an  .appellation  given  to  certain  people,  fituate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scythian  lea  :  as  being  fuppofed  to  have  horfe  s 

The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  CI orotoi,  horfe,  and  or'iq,  pcs , 
foot. 


The  hippopedes  are  mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  G,ogr.  v.  310, 
Mela,  L.  III.  c.  6.  Pliny,  L.  IV  .c.  13.  and  S.  Auguftin,  De 
Civit.  L.  XVI.  c.  8.  —  But  the  truth  is,  .they  had  this  appel¬ 
lation  given  them  on  account  of  their  fwitnefs,  or  lightnefs 
of  foot. 

HIPPTJS  *,  in  medicine,  a  difotder  of  the  eyes,  wherein  they 
continually  {hake,  and  tremble,  and  thus  reprefent  objefts  as 
if  continually  fluduating.  See  Eye. 

*  It  is  thus  called  from  the  Greek,  T-tar^©*,  horfe 3  in  regard  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blancard,  objefts  appear  to  fhift  as  much  as  when 
we  are  riding. 

HIRCUS*,  Tragus  or  Goat ,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  au¬ 
ricle,  or  outer  ear ;  being  that  eminence  next  the  temples. 
See  Ear,  and  Tragus. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  and  literally  fignifies  goal. 

HircUs,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftarof  the  firft  magnitude,  the 
fame  with  capella.  See  Capella. 

Hircus' is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  rank  fmell  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  arm-pits ;  and  which  has  its  fource  in  the 
axillary  glands. 

Hircus,  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  a  comet,  encompafled 
as  it  were  with  a  main,  feemingly  rough  and  hairy.  See 
Comet. 

HISSING,  an  appellation  given  by  grammarians  to  the  three 
confonants,  f,  x,  and  z.  See  Consonant  j  fee  alfo  S,  X, 

.  and  Z. 

HISTIODROMIA  *,  the  art  of  failing,  or  of  conducing 
veffels  on  the  fea.  See  Sailing. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  ‘Ir/op,  fail,  of  /r/Of,  the  maft 

of  a  fhip,  which  comes  from  eId]np/,  fto,  I  ftandjaud  «//©"» 
courfe,  of  I  run, 

Hijliodromia  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  navi¬ 
gation.  Navigation. 

Hijliodromia  turns  on  four  points,  any  two  whereof  being  given, 
the  other  two  are  eafily  found  from  them,  by  the  loxodromic 
tables,  fines,  tangents,  fecants,  mercators’s  chart,  & c. 

Thefe  four  things  are  the  difference  of  latitude,  difference  of 
longitude,  the  courfe,  and  the  diftance  run.  See  Longi¬ 
tude,  Latitude,  Course,  Rhumb,  and. Distance. 

HISTORICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  hiftory.  See  His¬ 
tory.  • 

Thus  we  fay,  hijlorical  truth,  hijlorical  ftyle,  \&c. 

The  donation  of  Conftantine,  the  reality  of  a  pope  Joan,  &c. 
are  hijlorical  points,  very  much  controverted. 

HeUry  Stevens  has  publifhed  a  hijlorical  and  poetical  dictiona¬ 
ry  ;  fince  improved  and  augmented  by  Lloyd,  Morery,  Hoff¬ 
man,  See.  M.  Bayle  has  given  us  an  hijlorical  and  critical 
dictionary  :  Diodorus  Siculus,  Vignier,  and  bifhop  Nicholfon, 
hijlorical  libraries.  ,  ■ 

TKe  hijlorical  art  confifts  chiefly  in  the  arranging  and  dif- 
pofing  the  various  incidents,  fo  as  to  conftitute  one  uniform, 
well  connected  whole.  F.  Daniel. 

The  principal  qualities  of  the  hijlorical  ftyle,  are  perfpicuity 
and  brevity.  See  Style. 

Historical  Column ,  is  that  whofe  fhaft  is  adorned  with  baflo- 
relievo’s  carved  all  around  from  bottom  to  top,  reprefenting 
the  hiftory  and  aCtions  of  fome  illuftrious  perfon.  See  Co¬ 
lumn. 

In  hijlorical  columns,  the  figures  may  be  either  difpofed  in  a 
fpiral  line,  continued  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  as  in  the 
Trajan  column  at  Rome  :  or  in  diftinCt  bands,  or  circles, 
containing  fo  many  different  fubjeCts. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER  *,  a  profefled  hiftorian,  or  writer  of 
hiftory ;  or  a  perfon  who  applies  himfelf  peculiarly  thereto. 
See  History. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek,  ‘Is-og/ct,  hiftory,  and 
y p a<pa>,  feribo,  I  write. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  has  a  peculiar  charge 
and  commiflion  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  time. — The  hi/lo- 
riographer  to  his  majefty,  is  an  officer  under  the  lord  cham¬ 
berlain  :  his  falary  200  /.  per  ann. 

HISTORY  *,  a  recital,  or  deferiptiori  of  things  as  they  are 
or  have  been ;  in  a  continued,  orderly  narration  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fads  and  circumftances  thereof.  See  Annals. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  *1  roetst,  hidoria,  and  literally  denotes  a 
fearch  of  curious  things,  or  a  defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a 
rehearfal  of  things  we  have  feen  5  being  formed  of  the  verb 
‘/{•opeWi  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a  thing  by  having 
feen  it.  Tho’  the  idea  appropriated  to  the  terfn  hijloiy,  is  now- 
much  more  extenfive  3  and  we  apply  it  to  a  narration  of  divers 
memorable  things,  even  though  the  relator  only  takes  them 
from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  from  the 
verb,  Krrffil,  I  know  3  and  hence  it  is,  that  among  the  antients 
feveral  oi  their  great  men  were  called  polybijlores,  q.  d.  per- 
fons  of  various,  and  general  knowledge. 

Hiftory  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  fubjed,  into  the  hiftory 
of  nature ,  and  the  hijlory  of  actions. 

History  of  nature ,  or  natural  History,  is  a  defeription 
of  natural  bodies ;  whether  terreftrial,  as  animals,  vegetables, 

foflils,  fire,  water,  air,  meteors,  &c.  or  celeftial,  as  the  ftars, 
planets,  comets,  &c.  See.  Nature,  &c. 

Such  are  Ariftotle’s  Diofcorides’s,  Aldrovandus’s,  &c.  hijlo- 
rics :  fuch  alfo  are  Ray’s  and  Gefner’s  hijlory  of  quadrupeds  ; 
Willughby’s  hjlories  of  birds,  fifties,  Such,  laftly,  are 
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Mr.  Flamfteed’s  Hi/lor  la  celeftis ,  or  hiftory  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Natural  hiftory  is  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife 
call  phyfiology.  See  Phisiology. 

History,  with  regard  to  a&ions,  is  a  continued  relation  of  a 
feries  of  memorable  events,  in  the  affairs,  either  of  a  fingle 
perfon,  a  nation,  or  feveral  perfons  and  nations  ;  and  whether 
included  in  a  great,  or  little  fpace  of  time. 

.Thus,  Thucydides  has  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Greece ;  Livy, 
of  Rome  j  Mezeray,  and  F.  Daniel,  of  France  ;  Tyrrel, 
and  Echard,  the  hiftory  of  England  ;  Buchanan,  of  Scotland  ; 
Clarendon,  the  hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  j  Thuanus,  bifhop 
Burnet,  &c.  the  hiftory  of  their  own  lives  and  times. 
Eufebius,  Baronius,  &c.  have  wrote  the  hijlory  of  the  church; 
bifhop  Burnet  that  of  the  Reformation,  tec. 

Several  authors  have  wrote  on  the  method  of  reading,  and 
™dymJ  hiftory  \  among  the  reft  Lucian,  Bodin,  Voflius  the 
elder,  Whear,  Patnci,  Beni,  Mafcardi,  De  Silhon,  F.  le  Moine, 
F.  Rapin,  the  abbot  de  S.  Real,  F.  Thomaffin,  Frefnoy,  &c. 
Hiftory  is  divided  into  antient  and  modern ,  univerfal  and  par¬ 
ticular,  facred  and  profane. 

F.  Meneftrier  gives  us  the  proper  chara&ers  of  the  divers 
kinds  of  hiftory,  with  great  accuracy.—  He  diftinguifhes  hif¬ 
tory,  with  regard  to  both  its  matter,  and  its  form  ;  and  gives 
curious  inftances  of  each  particular. 

Hiftory  with  regard  to  its  matter,  is  either  facred  or  natural, 
or  civil,  or  perfonal,  or  fmgular. 

Sacred  History,  is  that  which  lays  before  us  the  myfteries 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  vifions  or  appearances  of  the  Deity, 
j  mFacI.es’  ancj  other  fupernatural  things,  whereof  God 

CiX,r  'a'  ‘Th0/-7'Sllch  are  the  book  of  Genefis,  the 
Gofpels,  Apocalypfe,  6 h.  See  Miracle,  Prop„eCV, 
Revelation,  &c.  U} 

Natural  H  i  s  Tory,  is  a  defcription  of  the  fingularities  of  na- 
ture,  its  ^regularities  and  prodigies  ;  and  the  alterations  it  un- 
dergoes  in  the  birth,  progrefs,  end,-  and  ufe  of  things.— Such 
is  Anftotle  s  hift  ry  of  animals  ;  Theophraftus’s  hiftory  of 
p  ants  ;  and  the  entire  body  of  natural  hiftory,  by  Pliny  :  Such 

of  Stafforiahe,5^  ^  0f  Indies  ’  Plott’s 

Cniti«IScTtiTwS  'h  f  people>  fates’  republics,  commu- 
nines,  cities,  €*.  —  Such  are  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Halicar- 

nafTeus,  Livy,  Polybius,  Mezeray,  F.  Daniel,  Milton,  Bu¬ 
chanan,  C 5c. 

Perfonal 'History,  is  that  which  gives  the  portrait,  or  life  of 
fome Tingle  perfon.  —  Such  are  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  Corne- 
hus  Nepos,  Suetonius,  Oc.  The  lives  of  the  painters,  poets, 
philofophers,  faints,  &c.  9 

Perfonal  Hiftory  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
biography.  See  Biography. 

Singular  History,  is  that  which  defcribes  a  fingle  acftion, 
liege,  battel,  or  even  war,  expedition,  (3c 

o^mixed  regard  t0  kS  form’  'S  £itber  fmple'  °r  fixate. 

Simple  History,  is  that  delivered  without  any  art  or  foreign 
ornament ;  being  only  a  naked,  and  faithful  recital  of  thinS 
jult  in  the  manner,  and  order  wherein  they  palfed.—  Such  are 

the  chronicles  of  the  eaftern  empire ;  the  fafti ;  chronological 
tables,  journals,  &c.  See  Fasti 
Figurate  History,  is  that  which’  is  further  enriched  ^ 

ornaments  by  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  add  refs  of  the  hifto- 
nan.  Such  are  the  political,  and  moral  hiftories  of  the  Greeks 
Romans,  and  moft  of  the  moderns.  ’ 

I  his  latter  is  a  kind  of  rational  hiftory  ;  which,  without  fton- 
pmg  at  the  lhell,  or  outfide,  the  appearances  of  things  difco- 
yers  the  fpnngs  and  movements  of  the  feveral  events  ;  enters 
into  the  thoughts,  the  breafts  of  the  perfons  concerned  therein  • 
difcovers  their  intentions  and  views  ;  and  by  the  refult  of  em 
terprizes,  and  undertakings,  dilcovers  the  prudence  or  weak- 
nefs,  wherewith  they  were  laid,  conduced,  &c. 

TMfe  are  much  the  moft  ufeful,  and  entertaining  hiftories 

TT,c  i-  may  be  Pecu,iar]7  referred  the  hiftories  and 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  among  the  antients ;  and  thofe  of  Guic- 

^huanus,  and  bilhop  Burnet,  among  the  moderns. 
Mixed  Hist  or  y,  is  that  which,  befide  the  ornaments  of  figured 
hiftory  calls  in  the  proofs  and  authorities  of  fimple  hiftory  • 
furmfhing  authentic  memoirs,  or  original  letters,  manifefto’s, 
declarations  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  is  faid.-Such 
are  the  ^  hiftories,  or  colleftions  of  Ruftiworth  ;  M.  Rapin 
Thoyras  s  hiftory  of  England  ;  the  genealogical  hiftorm  of 
Duchelne  ;  M.  de  Marca’s  hiftory  of  Bearn,  Vc. 

\S .  alf°  u/ed/or  a  romance;  or  a  fabulous,  but 
probable  relation,  of  a  feries  of  actions,  or  adventures  feigned 
or  invented  by  the  writer.  See  Romancf.  S  * 

of  Don  &  °[  thp  “vil.  wars  of  Granada  i  the  hijlory 

History  ntr  *• 1  6  ^thloPic  biflory  of  Heliodorus,  &c. 

figures  or  perfons dei10tes  a  Pll^ure  compofed  of  divers 

iSon  efther  ?  ’  rePrefenflng  fome  tranfadion,  or  piece  of 
mjtory,  either  real  or  feigned.  See  Painting 

Painters  are  diftineuilhed  intn  *  •  .ING‘ 

fruit  painters,  Paimers  of  beaVP  "7,  pamtefs,  flower  and 

pam Js._ThePfirft  phee  •  ’  fd 

pwee  is  univerlally  allowed  to  hiftory 


painters,  as  the  moft  difficult,  mafterly,  and  fublime  provino. 

bee  Ordonnance.  r 

HISTRIO,  in  the  antient  drama,  fignified  an  a  dor,  or  co 
median,  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who  exhibited  his 
part  by  geftures,  and  dancing.  See  Comedy,  Panto 

MIME,  &C.  U"' 

HOAR-FROST,  Pruina.  See  Frost,  and  Pruina. 
HOARSENESS,  Raucedo,  a  diminution  of  the  voice  •  fom 
times  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity,  or  rouehnefc 
thereof.  See  Voice.  6  s 

The  part  here  affeefted  is  the  afperia  arteria,  and  particularly 
its  head,  or  the  larynx.  See  Aspera  and  Larynx.  ^ 
The  next  caufe  of  hoarfenefs  is  a  too  copious  effufion  of  thin 
lympha  upon  the  part.  See  Defluxion. 

Hoarfenefs  is  a  fort  of  catarrhous  indifpofition,  arifing  from  a 
too  great  acrimony  or  faltnefs  of  the  lymph.  See  Ca 
tarrh.  *  AV; 

Sperma  ceti,  decoeft.  rapar.  &  rob.  pafthlar.  are  approved  re¬ 
medies  herein.— Where  the  diforder  is  inveterate,  incidents 
and  expectorants  are  frequently  of  fervice. 

HOBBY,  a  fort  of  hawk  that  preys  upon  fmall  game,  as  does 
larks,  &c.  See  Hawk. 

HOBITS,  a  fort  of  fmall  mortars,  from  fix  to  eight  inches 
diameter,  mounted  on  carriages,  made  after  the  gun  fafliion  * 
ufed  for  anoying  the  enemy  at  a  diftance  with  fmall  bombs* 
See  Mortar,  and  Bomb.  * 

HOBLERS,  or  Hobilers,  Hobelarii,  in  our  antient 
cuftoms,  were  men,  who  by  their  tenure,  were  obliged  to 
maintain  a  light  horfe,  or  hobby,  for  the  certifying  any  in- 
vafion  toward  the  fea-fide. 

The  name  was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  Irilh  knights,  who  ufed 
to  ferve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOCK -Tuefday  Money.  See  the  article  Hoke-Day. 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar ;  in  ufe  among  brick¬ 
layers. 

HODEGOS,  a  term  purely  Greek,  tiny*,  fignifying  guide. 
The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  title  of  a  book  compofed  by 
Anaftafius  the  Sinai te,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
being  a  method  of  difputing  againft  the  heretics,  particularly 
the  Acephali.  1 

Mr.  Toland  has  alfo  publilhed  a  differtation  under  the  fame 
title.  Its  fubject  is  the  pillar  of  file,  iff c.  which  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Ifraelites,  as  a  guide  in  the  defart. 

HODGE-PODGE.  See  the  article  Hotch-pot. 

HODMAN,  a  young  fcholar  admitted  from  Weftminfter 
fchool  to  be  ftudent  in  Chrift’s  College  in  Oxford  See 
School. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  hulbandman’s  tool,  made  like  a  cooper's 

adz,  to  cut  up  weeds,  in  gardens,  fields,  Csfr.  V 

This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  fhould  be  more  employ¬ 
ed  than  it  is,  in  hacking  and  clearing  the  feveral  corners 
creeks,  and  patches  of  land,  in  fpare  times  of  the  year  which 
would  be  no  fmall  advantage  thereto. 

HOG  Steer,  among  hunters,  a  wild  boar' of  three  years  old 
bee  Hunting. 

HOGGET,  or  Hogrel,  is  a  young  fheep  of  the  fecond 

year. 

HOGENHINE,  Hoghenheyne,  or  rather  Agen- 
hine,  q.  d.  own  fervant ;  he  that  comes  gueftwife  to  an 
inn,  or  houfe,  and  lies  there  the  third  night:  after  this  he 
was  accounted  of  that  family ;  and  if  he  offended  the  king’s 
peace,  his  hoft  was  anfwerable  for  him.  See  Third  night 

awn  hind.  * 

HOGOE,  properly,  Haut-goat,  a  mefs  in  cookery,  de¬ 
nominated  from  its  high  favour,  or  relifh. 

Its  preparations,  ingredients,  &c.  are  various.— Its  balls  is 
ufually  fome  flefh,  e.  g.  leg  of  mutton,  minced  with  fuet, 

?hedretfoVOwfthhferfS’-aS  fpinagC>  ^  added 

tnereto  with  feafonmg  of  fait  and  pepper,  and  yolks  of  eggs* 

he.rhu°  j  W°rked  up  mt°  r  bal1’  and  thus  b°Hed ;  frequently’ 
in  the  body  of  a  cabbage,  firft  falhoned  like  a  duck,  or  other 

fowl,  with  a  head  ftuck  on.— It  remains  to  be  ferved  up  with 

^  as  bu“er,  y°lks  °leSgs,  anchovies,  &c, 
HUGbHEAD,  a  meafure,  or  veffel  of  wine,  or  oil  :  con-v 
taming  the  fourth  part  of  a  tun  ;  or  63  gallons.  See  Mea¬ 
sure,  Tun,  Gallon,  &c. 

-°lMthefe  ho^eads  make  a  Pipe  or  but.  See  Pipe 
I  he  diftillers  weigh  their  veffels  when  full,  and  for  a  '  hog f+ 
head  allow  four  hundred  weight,  two  quarters,  and  twenty 
two  pound,  calk  and  liquor.  d 

HOKE-DAY,  Hock-day,  or  Hock-tuesday,  in  our 
ancient  cuftoms,  (Dies  mortis  quern  qumdenam  pafehes  vacant)  • 
the  fecond  tuefday  after  Eafter  week.  J 

This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former  times,  infomuch  as 
to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with  Michaelmas,  for  a  ee. 
neral  term  or  time  of  account.— We  find  leafes  without  date 
referving  fo  much  rent  payable  ad  duos  anni  t ermines,  foil,  ad 

le  hoke-day,  &  ad  fejlum  fantti  Michaelis.  See  the  article 
(Quarter. 

In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  there  is  yearly 
an  allowance,  pro  muhenbus  hockantibus,  of  fome  manors  of 
theirs  in  Haippthire ;  where  the  meniw^  the  women  on  Mon- 

days. 
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on^thar  dT’*'?  °n  T“%*.-The  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
rones  anH  y  1  r™"  “  merriment  %  the  ways  with 

t0  them’  defiring  f°meth!ng  t0  bC 

H?n^fntk™YH'ffT',,’a?rJI??KE'T'IESDAY  a  tribute 

leave  t/  Yk  ’C  YY01,'’  f°r  8mng his  tenants  and  bondmen 

exnuirl  f  Y  Y  Ck~day?  0r  Me-d“y  ’  in  memory  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  domineering  Danes.  See  Hoke-day. 

thatns £f'yfcVhe  Iowueft,  Part  of  tlK  (hip;  including  all 
S?f  S  yYg  be,‘WeYn  “i”5  keelfon>  and  the  lower-deck.— See 
iUl  //'  2  l!U  ?•  ^  2*  fee  alfo  Ship, 

In  the  hold  are  the  fte ward’s  room,  the  powder  room  the 

s^k!hiseboa“roomi  Lm  fro»  -b 

The  to  is  the  tore  room  in  a  merchant  Ihip,  or  the  place 

fomT'are  Yg00aS’  £“*  2°  the  hea™r  and  “ore  cumber- 
deA.  er^ed-  rvrbtrYft  difP‘’r'd  between  the  two 

fliallow  nYlYYV  uteh  Ihips,  which  have  their  holds  very 
lhallow,  and  the  fpace  between  the  decks,  high  3 

Burden  ^  °f  alhip'  the  Md  is  ,0  be  -neaTuml.  See 

H?LY^ffr>  an  ;r«  hook  in  lhape  of  the  letter  S,  iked 
in  a  wall  to  retain  and  fupport  it. 

the  linnen  drapery,  a  fine,  white,  even, 

See  Cloth  *****  C  *  ’  ^  ^  f°r  ^  ^ 

It  is  chiefly  wrought  in.  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Frizeland, 
mid  other  parts  of  the  united  provinces ;  whence  the  appellation, 
he  principle  mart  or  ftaple  of  this  cloth  is  at  Haerlem,  whi- 
.  ther  it  is  fent  from  moft  other  parts  as  foon  as  wove,  there  to 
be  whitened  the  enfuing  Ipring. 

That.nianufaauredin  Frizeknd  is  the  moft  efteemed,  and 
ca  led  fnze  holland.  It  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  belt  coloured 
of  any  of  that  finenefs._It  is  never  calendred,  nor  thicken¬ 
ed  as  the  reft  ;  but  is  imported  juft  as  it  comes  from  the  whit- 
en  It  is  diftinguiftied  by  its  being  yard,  quarter  and  half 
Wide ;  which  is  half  a  quarter  more  than  thofe  commonly 
called  frize  hollands ,  which  are  not  right. 

Guitix  Holland  is  very  white  and  fine,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
;  ftnrts  ;  being  the  ftrongeft  of  any  for  its  finenefs,  except  true 
fnze.  It  is  juft  yard  wide. 

Alcmaer  Holland,  is  a  very  ftrong  cloth,  aiid  wears  exceed¬ 
ing  well.  It  is  about  yard,  quarter  and  half  wide. 

HOLLOW,  in  architedure,  a  concave  moulding,  about  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle ;  by  fome  called  cafement ,  by  others  an 
abacus .  See  Casement,  &c. 

Hol lovv  Square ,  is  a  body  of  foot  drawn  up  with  an  empty 
ipace  in  the  middle,  for  the  colours,  drums  and  bao-gage  • 
facing,  and  covered  by  the  pikes  every  way  to  oppofe  the 
hone.  See  Square. 

Hollo  w  Tower ,  in  fortification,  is  a  rounding  made  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  two  brifures,  to  join  the  curtin  to  the  orillon  • 
where  the  fmall  (hot  are  played,  that  they  may  not  be  fo  much 

•TT?TP?irelt0  rtlre  Vlew  °f  the  enem7*  ftorris.  See  Tower,  &c. 
HOLM,  Hulmus,  figmfies  as  much  as  infula  amnica,  a 
river-ifland,  according  to  Bede  ;  or  plain  grafly  ground  upon 
the  water-fide,  or  in  the  water,  according  to  Cambden. 

*  Where  any  place  is  called  by  the  name  holm,  or  where  this  fyl- 
lable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  name  of  a  place,  it  fignifies 
it  to  be  furrounded  with  waters — As  the  fiatholmes,  the  jhp- 
holmes,  near  Bnftol  —If  the  fixation  of  the  place  be  not  near 
the  water,  it  may  fignify  a  hilly  place  ;  for  holm  in  Saxon,  does 
alfo  fignify  an  hill,  or  cliff. 

HOLOCAUST  *,  a  kind  of  facrifice,  wherein  the  whole  of¬ 
fering  is  burnt,  or  confumed  by  fire  ;  called  alfo,  in  feripture, 
burnt -offering.^  See  Sacrifice,  and  Oblation. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  ihoxavcov,  formed  from  Sx©-,  tot  us,  whole ; 
and  x.u.ia,  uro,  igne  abfumo,  I  confume  with  fire. 

HOLOGRAPHUM*,  in  the  civil  law,  fomething  written 
wholly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  perfon  who  flans  it. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  too©-,  all,  and  yt=t(pu,  I  write 
The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  teftament,  written 
wholly  in  the  teftator’s  own  hand.  See  Testament. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  teftaments  ;  and 
though  Valentinian  authorized  them  by  a  novel,  they  are  not 
ufed  where  the  civil  law  is  in  full  force. 

HOLOMETER*,  a  mathematical  inftrument,  ferving  uni- 
verfally  for  the  taking  of  all  forts  of  meafures,  both  on  the 
earth,  and  in  the  heavens. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  Im*,  all,  and  ueleeu  I 
mealure. 

The  bolometer  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated 
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pantometer.  , 

HOLSOM.— — A  Ihip  is  faid  to  be  holfom  at  fea,  when  fhe  will 
hull,  try,  and  ride  well,  without  rolling  or  labouring. 
HOLYNESS,  or  Holiness,  fan&ity ;  the  quality  which  con¬ 
stitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon,  or  thing  holy ;  i.  e.  pure,  or 
exempt  of  fin.  See  Sin. 

Holyness  is  alfo  ufed  in  refped  of  perfons  and  things  that  are 
facred,  i.  e.  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and,  the  ufes  of 
religion.  See  Sacred  and  Saint. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  holy  days,  holy  ordinances,  the  holy  Bible, 
holy  gofpels,  holy  war,  OV.—  The  Roman  catholics  call  the 
Vol.  I.  Ny  LXXVIIL 


Iriquifition,  the  holy  tribunal ;  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  hoN  fee* 
&c.  See  Inquisition,  bV.  9  * 

Holy  oil,  holy  water,  bV.  See  Unction,  Water,  bV. 

aleftine  is  particularly  called  the  holy  land,  arid  Jerufalern  the 
holy  city.— Princes  formerly  made  a  practice  of  going  to  iig- 
nalize  their  religion  in  the  holy  land  ;  who,  if  they  had  had 
any  religion,  would  have  ftaid  at  home.  See  Croisade. 

In  Romifh  countries,  one  third  part  of  the  year  is  taken  up  in 
%  days,  faints  days.  tic.  I„  Scotland,  they  obferve  no 
ltated  holy-days ,  befides  Sundays. 

Holy  is  what  we  otherwiWcaB  afienfm  da,  ;  being 

ten  days  before  Whitfunday.  See  Ascension  and  Whit¬ 
suntide. 

HS«  S’  andhp“:f  °f  Lent’  Called 

Holy  Year,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  year  of  Jubilee  See 
Jubilee.  j 

In  the  Jew, lh  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  were 
two  places  ,  the  one  called  the  hol,,  faHSIum  ,  and  the  other, 
wh  ch  was  more  retired  the  hol,  of  hollos,  fa„l,um  far.dlcum, 
or  the  fandtuary.  See  Sanctuary. 

The  holy  was  feparated  from  the  holy  'of  holies  by  a  veil  —In 

ARKktter  PkCe  WaS  the  3rk  °f  the  covenant  kePt-*  See 

Holyness  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  attributed  to  the  pope;  as 
that  of  majefty  is  to  kings.  See  TitIe,  Quality  &c 
Even  kings,  writing  to  the  pope,  addrefs  him  under  the  vene¬ 
rable  appellation  of  your  holynefs,  or  holy  father;  in  Latin  . 
Jantiffime,  or  beatiffime pater.  See  Pope.  * 

as^DDeam  ^  was  given  to  all  bifhops  ; 

as  appears  in  S.  Auguftm  Fortunatus,  Nicholas  I.  Caffiodore* 

freSory  compliments  fome  of  his  cotemporary  bi- 
ftiops  with,  your  beatitude,  your  holynefs.  P  7 

I  he  Greek  emperors  of  Conftantinople  were  alfo  addrefier? 

,th,e  tltlf  of  hoh^f,  in  regard  of  their  being  anointed 
with  holy  oil  at  their  coronation. -Du  Can ae  adds  th It 
fome  of  the  Kings  of  England  have  had  the  fame  tnrL  h 

O  7d  ^at/  thR°nenA2ls  have  frecluentl7  refufed  it  to  the  pope’ 
Ordei  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  military  order  in  France  th  * 

in thatkinsd°m-  see  0^: 

It  was  inftituted  by  king  Henrv  III  in  • 

three  great  events  happening  on  the 'fame  da^9,’  ^"hTbirt^ 
acceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  e&iotto  that  of 
Poland  ;  and  is  to  confift  of  ioo  knio-hts  nnhr ;  ,  u  ,  ?f 
fitted  are  to  make  proof  of  Thme  °ef  em  ' 

The  king  is  the  grand  mafter  or  foVereign,  and  takes  the  oath 
as  fuch  on  his  coronation  day  ;  wherebv  he  fnlnmnl  h  h 
maintain  for  ever  the  order  of 

fer  it  to  fhrink,  fall  or  diminM,  fo  lonf  -  T  t0  fuf' 
to  hinder  it,  nor  ever  to  attempt  to  alter  or  d'd  mfhls .  P°wer 
of  the  irrevocable  ftatutes  ofle  order  ^  *** 

n"k  ^^ZlZLe0lifltohrS  ab7'  ^ 

manders  are  alfo  to 

their  cloaks,  robes,  and  other  upper  g'rmems  °f 

Before  they  receive  the  order  of  the  holy  Gho/l't hat  of  S  Mi 
chael  is  conferred,  as  a  neceflary  ftep  \  for  which  mafonth!^ 
arms  are  furrounded  with  a  double  collar.  t  dCu 

Holy  Ghost  in  heraldry. —Crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con 

fifts  of  a  circle  in  the  middle,  and  on  it  the  holv  Chnil  'c 
of  a  dove:  the  four  arms  are  drawn  nartwtom fhe'ce^ 
and  widening  to  the  ends,  where  the  e  Centre> 

each  of  them  into  two  fharp  points  unnn  rn'^  knes  divide 
a  pearl.  See  Gross.  ?  P  “*  “P°n  each  of  which  is 

From  the  intervals  of  the  circle  behxr^r.  .u 
flower-de-luces— This  is  the  ernfe  ^  l  ^ S’i  1^ue  fot'r 

the  order  of  the  holy  Ghojl  in  France.  ^  7  ^  kni^hts  oi 

Holy-Rood  Day,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Roman  nofL  1- 

°f  °Ur  Saviour’s  crof3"  ^ 

H°i a”0,,g  hunten’  jigWfies  the  tail  * 

HOMAGE*,  in  its  general  Senfe,  denotes  the  reverence  ref 

fpea,  and  fubmiffion  which  a  perfon  yields  his  mafter 
prince,  or  other  fuperior.  See  Lord,  ^  5  lord> 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  I  itm  u  _  . 

the  tenant  takes  this  oath,  he  fays 

become  your  man  :  for  the  fame  reafon^  homofefier>  I 

manhood :  fo,  the  homage  of  his  tenant  tvnTH  1S  3  ^  cal,ed 
his  tenant,  is  all  one.  SCoke  t  °l 

Homage,  Homagium,  Hominium,  in  law  is  an 
ment  or  promife  of  fidelity,  which  the  vnfiJ’  engage” 
holds  a  fee,  renders  to  the^orf 

Fee,  Vassal,  Lord',  &  admitted  theret0-  See 

the^ord^d^ot'cuily^ic^hh’t^n le”ementa.br.way  oP^ee> 

alfo  took  a  fubmiffion^  with  promfte  Vri  Cer?'n  ffvicesi 
loyal  to  him,  as  their  ‘°  *  **  “d 

T.  his  fubmiflion,  idc  is  callpr1  A  J  c  i 

appointed  by  flat.  ,7  Edwa  d  if  r  formwS=reof,  as 

free  man  fWi  a  i  dld  ]1-  lS  m  thefe  words ;  When  a 
frec-man  flail  do  homage  to  his  lord,  of  whom  hs  holdeth 

S  ° 
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in  chief,  he  {hall  hold  his  hands  together  between  the  hands 
Of  his  lord,  and  (hall  fay  thus:  ‘  I  become  your  man  from 
‘  this  day  forth  for  my  life,  for  member  and  for  worldly  ho- 
‘  nour ;  and  {hall  owe  you  my  faith  for  the  land  I  hold  of 
<  yOU  ;  faviitg  the  faith  that  I  owe  unto  our  fovereign  lord  the 
«  king,  and  to  mine  other  lords/ 

In  this  manner  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  which  homage  is  due, 
takes  homage  of  every  tenant  as  he  comes  to  the  land  or  fee. 
Glanvil,  indeed,  excepts  women,  who  only  perform  homage 
by  their  husbands ;  in  regard  homage  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
more  immediate  relation  to  fervice  in  war  ;  but  Fitzherbert 
denies  the  exception.  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  157. 

It  is  added,  that  bilhops  do  no  homage ,  but  only  fealty,  and, 
probably,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  women.  Yet  do  we  read, 
that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  does  homage  on  his  knees  to 
our  kings  at  their  coronation ;  and  that  the  biihop  of  Man  is 
homager  to  the  earl  of  Derby. 

Fulbeck  reconciles  this:  By  our  law,  fays  he,  a  religious  man  I 
may  do  homage  ;  but  may  not  fay  to  the  lord,  Ego  devenio 
homo  vefier  ;  becaufe  he  has  already  profeffed  himfelf  to  be 
only  God’s  man  ;  but  be  may  fay  to  him,  £  Ido  unto  you 
‘  homage ,  and  to  you  {hall  be  faithful  and  loyal.’ 

Homage  and  fealty,  or  faith,  are  two  diftindt  things,  different 
duties.  See  Fealty. 

Originally,  homage  was  performed  by  the  gentleman,  and  feal¬ 
ty  by  the  peafant.  Others  fay,  that  homage  was  that  performed 
to  the  lord  himfelf;  and  fealty  to  his  fenefchal  or  fteward,  for 
his  lord. — It  is  added,  that  he  who  holds  lands  for  term  of 
life,  owes  homage ,  but  not  fealty. 

Bifhops  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  loyalty  to  the  king  for  the 
temporalities  they  hold  of  him  j  but  without  homage  or  vaf- 
falage.  See  Bishop. 

HoMage-Liege,  a  more  extenfive  kind  of  homage ,  where¬ 
by  the  vaffal  held  of  the  lord,  not  only  for  his  land,  but  for 
his  perfon. — So  that  the  lord  might  ufe  him  againft:  all  man¬ 
kind,  whether  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  excepting  the 
king.  See  Liege. 

This  kind  of  homage  was  rendered  bare-headed,  with  the 
hands  joined  on  the  gofpels,  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  with¬ 
out  fword,  girdle,  or  fpurs. — By  which  it  was  diftinguifhed 
from  frank  homage.  See  Frank. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftin&ions  of  homage  ;  as. 

Plain  Homage,  or  homage  of  a  fee,  where  no  oath  of  fidelity 
is  taken. 

Homage  of  Devotion ,  which  is  a  donation  made  to  the  church, 
and  does  not  import  any  duty  or  fervice  at  all. 

Homage  of  Peace ,  which  a  perfon  makes  to  another  after  a 
reconciliation,  as  an  affurance  that  he  will  no  longer  difturb 
his  peace,  iffc. 

Homage,  again,  is  divided  into  new,  or  that  performed  upon 
the  grant  of  the  fee ;  and  auncejlrel. 

Homage  Auncefirel,  is  where  a  man,  and  his  anceftors,  time 
out  of  mind,  have  held  their  land  of  the  lord  and  his  ancef¬ 
tors  by  homage. 

If  fuch  lord  have  received  homage ,  he  is  bound  to  acquit  the 
tenant  againft  all  other  lords  above  him,  of  every  manner  of 
fervice :  and  if  the  tenant  has  done  homage  to  his  lord,  and 
is  impleaded,  and  vouches  the  lord  to  warranty,  the  lord  is 
bound  to  warrant  him  ;  and  if  the  tenant  lofe,  he  {hall  re¬ 
cover  in  value  againft  the  lord,  fo  much  of  the  lands  as  he 
had  at  the  time  of  the  voucher,  or  any  time  after.  See 
V  OUCHER. 

Homage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  jury  in  a  court-baron ;  becaufe 
commonly  confifting  of  fuch  as  pay  homage  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee.  See  Jury,  and  Court-Baron. 

Homage  is  alfo  taken,  in  fome  cafes,  for  the  particular  place 
or  diftrift  where  the  fervices  are  to  be  performed. 
HOMAGER,  a  perfon  that  does,  or  is  bound  to  do,  homage 
to  another.  See  Homage. 

This  lordftiip  is  fo  extenfive,  that  there  are  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  tenants  or  homagers  therein. 

HOMAGIO  refpeftuando ,  a  writ  iffued  out  to  the  efcheator, 
commanding  him  to  deliver  feifin  of  lands  to  the  heir  that  is 
at  full  age,  notwithstanding  his  homage  not  being  done. 
HOMESOKEN  *,  or  rather  Hamsoken,  fometimes  alfo 
written  Hamsoca,  and  Hamsocna,  the  privilege,  or  pro¬ 
tection  which  every  man  enjoys  in  his  own  houfe. 

*  Hamfokne,  hoc  eji  quietus  effe  de  americamentis  fro  ingreffu  ho- 
fpitii  violenter  iff  fine  licentia  contra  pacem  regis,  iff  quod  te- 
neatis  placita  de  bujufmodi  trangr  ejfione  in  curia  we  fir  a.  W.  ' 
Thorn.  2030. 

Hence,  he  who  invades  that  freedom,  is  properly  faid,  fran- 
gere.  bamfocam ,  or  hamfocnam. 

This  feems  to  amount  to  what  we  now  call  burglary ,  which 
is  a  crime  of  a  heinous  nature,  as  being  not  only  a  breach 
of  the  king’s  peace,  but  a  breach  of  that  liberty  which  a  man 
hath  in  his  houfe,  which,  as  we  commonly  fay,  fhould  be 
his  caftle,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  invaded.  Bradlon^ 
Lib.  III.  See  Burglary. 

HOME-SI  ALL,  a  manfion-houfe,  or  feat  in  the  country. 
Rufi.  See  Mansion. 
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HOMER,  or  Gomor,  a  Jewifh  meafure,  containing  the  tenth, 
part  of  the  epha.  See  Measure,  and  Epha. 

HOMICIDE,  in  common  law,  the  killing  of  a  man. 

Homicide  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  cafual. 

Cafual  Homicide,  is  either  meerly  cafual ,  or  mixed. — Merely 
cafual ,  is  when  a  perfon  kills  another  by  pure  mifchance, 
being  about  his  lawful  occafions  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  ax  flip¬ 
ping  out  of  a  man’s  hand,  or  falling  off  the  helve  while  he 
is  felling  a  tree.  See  Chance-Medley. 

It  is  accounted  mixed ,  when  there  is  negligence,  or  fome 
other  unwarrantable  circumftance  attending  the  aCIion.  See 
Manslaughter. 

Voluntary  Homicide,  is  that  which  is  deliberate,  and  com¬ 
mitted  with  a  fet  purpofe,  and  mind  to  kill ;  and  is  either 
with  a  precedent  malice,  or  Without. — The  former  is  mur¬ 
der,  which  is  a  fellonious  killing,  with  malice  prepenfe,  any 
perfon  in  the  realm,  living  under  the  king’s  protection.  See 
Murder. 

HOMILY*,  originally  fignifies  a  conference  or  converfation ; 
but  has  fince  been  applied  to  an  exhortation,  or  fermon  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  people.  See  Preaching. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  J/xiAio.  ;  formed  of  o^tiAoj,  cactus,  afiem- 
bly,  council. 

The  Greek,  homilia ,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  familiar 
difcourfe;  like  the  Latin  fertno :  and  difcourfes  delivered  in 
the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to  intimate  that  they 
were  not  harangues,  or  matters  of  oftentation,  and  flourifh, 
like  thofe  of  prophane  orators ;  but  familiar  difcourfes,  as  of 
a  mafter  to  his  difciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  compo- 
pofed  by  bifhops. — We  have  none  of  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  learned  perfons  ;  by  reafon,  in  the 
firft  ages,  none  but  bifhops  were  admitted  to  preach. 

The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  priefts,  till  toward 
the  fifth  century.— S.  Chryfoftom  was  the  firft  prefbyter  that 
preached  ftatedly :  Origen  and  S.  Auguftin  alfo  preached,  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licenfe  or  privilege. 

Photius  diftinguifhes  homily  from  fermon  ;  in  that  the  ho¬ 
mily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner ;  the  prelate 
interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people  ;  and  they  in  their 
turn,  anfwering  and  interrogating  him  ;  fo  that  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  a  converfation  ;  whereas  the  fermon  was  delivered  with 
more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit,  after  the  manner  of  the  ora¬ 
tors.  See  Oration,  Harangue,  iff-c. 

There  are  feveral  fine  homilies  of  the  fathers  ftill  extant  ; 
and  particularly  of  S.  Chryfoftom,  S.  Gregory,  iffc. 

HOMINE  capto  in  withernamium ,  a  writ  for  apprehending 
him  that  has  taken  any  bondman  or  woman,  and  led  him  or 
her  out  of  the  county  ;  fo  that  he  or  fhe  cannot  be  replevied 
according  to  law.  See  Withernam. 

Homine  replegiando ,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of  a  man  out  of 
prifon.  See  Bail,  Replevy,  &c. 

HOMINICOL/E  *,  in  antiquity,  a  name  which  the  Apollina- 
rifts  gave  to  the  orthodox,  to  denote  them  worfliippers  of  man. 
See  Apollinarists. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  homo  hominis,  man,  and 
colo,  I  worlhip. 

As  the  orthodox  maintained  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  God-man; 
the  Apollinarifts  accufed  them  of  adoring  a  man,  and  called 
them  hominicola . 

HOMOCENTRIC  *,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  of  the  fame 
import  with  concentric.  See  Concentric, 

*  T1}e  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  0^,  alike,  fimilar,  and 
xcvigov,  centre. 

The  hypothefis  of  Ptolemy  is  explained  by  means  of  divers 
homocentric  and  excentric  circles.  See  Eccentric,  iffc. 
HOMOEOPTOTON,  ’OMoionTftTON,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
whereby  feveral  nouns  end  in  like  cafes  :  e.  g.  mcerentes ,  fien- 
tes ,  lachry mantes ,  iff  mifer antes.  ’ 

HOMOEOTELEUTON,  ‘OMOIOTEAEYTON,  a  figure  in  rhe¬ 
toric,  whereby  feveral  verbs  in  a  fentence  are  made  to  end 
alike  :  as,  eos  deduci ,  evehi  quam  defer't  malui. — Or,  ut  vivis 
invidiofe ,  delinquis  Jludiofe ,  loqucris  odiofe. 
HOMOGENEOUS*,  ‘omoeenhe,  or  Homogeneal,  is  a 
term  applied  to  various  fubjedts,  to  denote,  that  they  confift 
of  fimilar  parts,  or  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind. —  In 
contradiftindlion  to  heterogeneous ,  where  the  parts  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  natures,  iffc.  See  Heterogeneous. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek,  0^,  like,  fimilar,  and 
yevos,  genus ,  kind. 

Natural  bodies,  for  the  generality,  are  compofed  of  homoge¬ 
neous  parts ;  as  a  diamond,  a  metal,  iffc.  -  Artificial  bodies, 
on  the  contrary,  are  affemblages  of  heterogeneous  parts,  or 
parts  of  different  qualities ;  as  a  building,  of  ftone,  wood,  iffc, 

Homogeneal  Light ,  is  that  whofe  rays  are  all  of  one  and 
the  fame  colour,  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  reflexibility. 
See  Light,  and  Ray. 

Homogeneal  Numbers ,  are  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature. 
See  Number. 

Homogeneal  Surds ,  are  fuch  as  have  one  common  radical 
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j  fign  ;  as ;  1/  :  27,  and  V  :  3.  See  Sued. 

HOMOGENEUM  Comparationis ,  in  algebra,  the  known 

quantity 
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E^a^.ok ;any7ation  >  pa"ad  alfo  °v°hu  number.  See 

zr!t to  dir- 

as  wdl  -  **  i  -  always  raifed  to  ’thSe  toSTf 

P/o"d.the  q“amkieS  t0  Whkh  thinSs  «  her°e  I" 

HOMOIOMERICAL  Principles ,  a  peculiar  U\nA  r  • 

ciples,  fuppofed  by  Anaxagoras  in  all  mixed  bodies°  beine 

°f  f"Cr  PT'P'-.  as,  wL'they 

make  fed,  maffes  ’and  ^nbiiSonT^thdT’mtw'iJQjS' 
offeous  ones  bones,  the  carneons  flelh,  f*.  See  Pr/nc^! 

Spipl- iSiSr  «  R 

S"?5idS"?-'^s~rr; 

tatoeg«  il hCl£"t1  nothing 

yJKSf&c  a» 

reafon,  y.  d  quantities  a|ike  £  4ch  0'her  i "  ratS'^' 

So  ,f  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  be  the  fame  as  of  C  to  D  t  here' A 

f  *rr  fa 

dents,  and  the  two  confequents,  then,  in  any  continued  ^ 

Thu?6' the  ^bar°POri0n’  ^  terms-  See  Ratio.  ^ 

1  hus,  the  bafe  of  one  triangle,  is  homologous  to  the  bafe  of 

ano  her  fimilar  triangle:  fo,  m  fimilar  triangles,  the  fide s  oP 

pofite  to  equal  angles,  are  faid  to  be  homologous.  See  Tri 
angle,  6  *■  HI- 

p’oportfonai:  ”  fim!l3r  tri3ng'eS’  'MVe 

All  fimilar  rectangles  are  to  each  other,  as  the  fquares  of  their 
homologous  Tides.  See  Rectangle. 

Ha^°of0?ffUS  n‘Hgh  loS!c>  are  fl“:h  as  agree  in  name,  but 
are  of  dtfferent  natures.  _  Thefe  coincide  with  whal  we 
otherwife  call  equivocal  and  homonymous  terms.  See  Equi- 

HNf^,N,™IA>  “  loglc’  an  eAl,ivocation-  See  Homo- 

HOMONYRION  *,  •OMONTMON,  in  ,og;c>  a  word  wh;dl  ^ 

ditterent  meanings  ;  or  which  is  ufed  to  exprefs  things  of 
different  nature,  and  quality,  6 

:  *  The  word  is  compoled  of  b^,  fimilis,  and  the  Ionic  owu»  for 
ovopx,  name.  r 

Homonyma  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called  bohfe- 
ma,  and  equivocals.  See  Equivocal.  r  J 

HO MOOUSIOS,  OMOfiYEiOE,  among  divines,  a  being  of  the 
fame  fubltance,  or  eflence  with  another.  See  Substance  • 
lee  alio  Person,  Hypostasis,  &c. 

The  divinity  of  Chrift  having  been  denied  by  the  Ebionites 
and  Cennthians  in  the  firft  century;  by  the  Theodotians  in 
tne  lecond  ;  by  the  Artemonians  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  • 
and  the  bamofatemans,  or  Paulians,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
lame  :  A  council  was  aifembled  at  Antioch  in  272,  wherein 
Paulus  Samofatenus,  head  of  this  laft  fe&,  and  bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  was  condemned  and  depofed  ;  and  a  decree  publifhed 
w  erein  Chrift  is  affected  to  be  God  of  God,  and  bfjLouar&, 

t.  e.  confubflantial  with  the  Father.  See  Consubstan- 

tial. 
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tial. 

HOMOOUSIANS*,  Homousians,  Homousianists 
Homousiasts,  are  names  which  the  Arians  anciently  gave 
to  the  orthodox,  by  reafon  they  held  that  God  the  Son  is 
homooufios ,  i.  e.  confubftantial  with  the  Father.  See  He- 
terousians,  Trinity,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  opovo-i&,  or  <W<t (a?  fie_ 
nifying  of  the  fame  fubftance.  ’  6 

Hunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  was  an  Arian,  publifh¬ 
ed  a  refcript,  dire&ed  to  all  the  homooufian  bifhops.  See 
Person,  &c. 

HOMOPHAGI.  See  the  article  Omophagi. 
HOMUNCIONISTS*,  Homuncionist^e,  a  fe&  of  he¬ 
retics,  the  followers  of  Photinus  ;  and  from  him  alfo  called 
Photinians.  See  Phot  ini  a  ns. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  homuncio ,  a  diminutive  of 
homo,  man,  q.  d.  little  man. 

:  They  had  this  appellation  in  refpeft  of  their  denying  the  two 
natures  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  holding  that  he  was  only  mere 

man. 

HOMUNCIONITES,  Homuncionitje,  were  a  feft  of 
ancient  heretics,  whofe  diftinguifhing  dogma  it  was,  that 
-  the  image  of  God  was  imprefled  on  the  body,  not  on  the 
foul,  or  mind  of  man. 

[HOND-HABEND.  See  the  article  Hand-habend. 

?HONE,  a  fine  fort  of  whet-ftone,  whereon  to  fet  a  razor,  or 
:  penknife.  See  Stone, 


It  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  being  holly-wood  petrified  o, 
See'pn  rR, faction.7  **»  d“  Wa“r'for  a  cer,ain  fe*". 

°“c’ ihat  Wl11 

and  is  fouPndPto«ude  from  all  j’f  the 

Jerat.t  foundTvi/dd'  ^  “7’“  “  tbe  bottom  of  the 

whence  it  is,  ,hat  we  fee  “hflb  JUK?  “  S°°d  Pknt?  * 
gloves,  W-fuck L  fcc  ,  drf  8,ather  cowfliPs> 

The  bees  too  vifit  thefc  n  “d  Puck  Ihe  them.- 

fc ides,  or  trunks  fuck  m  ,  n  5  l>UUl,lg  ,n  their  probo- 
ftomachs  therewith  •  to  be  -o  C  ’^7  and  load  tjieir 
in  their  combs—So  that  l  aferWards  ^loharged  and  laid  up 
In  the  beW'rhe  h  •  f,  3  VeSetabfe  f«bfta„ce. 
is  the  proper  receptacle  of  L7  tranlParent  bladder,  which 
this  full,  it  returns  entefs  hn  W,’,?n  the  an!mal 

there  by  that  part  of  the  he  d  °/fthf  T  S’  ^  dlfcharges  it 
which  it  extends  wider  rL  d  tUate  between  the  two  jaws, 

fame  time  this  way  and  thaf-T/a’  it§  h™d  at  the 

wax  for  Se/Ce.  g? wTx  ttley  ^  i£  “P  with 

o"7eZ“tywhaetn  f°r  3  th3t  fcl'  do^ded 
bees  only  Sr  it  afe  be'r’-  3  ?i(!ake’  is’  that  tho 

left  •  it  nfuft  Theeef  1“  *  “P’  whcn  thcre  is  ™  dew 

flower,  a™  excSTv  >  e‘‘her  3  %rr.prePar'd 

Manna,  and  Dew  7  1  S  pr0per  vcdcb  bbe  manna.  See 
Vernay,  the  bees,  wh^feb  of ‘\°frV?lons  °f  M.  du 

in  virtueQf 

which  difcovery  mav  ferve  J  ‘  Lemery  to  contain  iron  ; 
chemical  queftion  T  wl  3,  an  anfwer  to  M.  Geoffroy’s 
without  iron  ?  For“f  &  Jlv  f  ,S  »f  a  plant 

partof  the  flower  and  thfs  Zl™  tT3*  from  the  Left 

vifcera  of  the  infedl  be  not  I  fe  dabprated  In  th<=  tele 
teing  any  id.  In  L"  and  pTa  nT’  WC  "paia 

mel  album ,  —Tie  white, 

The  up’  or  teahi„°g“'tf0nUne0U,,y 

prefs,  after  haWng  Kffohc‘na}l'7h  '''ClJ  rhe  COmbs  “  a 

kind  of  honey  in  Pontus,  which  is  a  ftrong  no L?  V 
procured  by  bees  which  feed  upon  aconite  and  I!  J  b?n§ 

F.  Lamberti,  in  his  account  of  Mingrelia  affurp^00^' , 
contrary ;  and  affirms  it  the  heR  /.  g  f  ailures  us  of  the 

fon  of  the  great  ouantitv  nf\  *  honey'  ,n  the  worId,  by  rea^ 
that  thereT3«^hTkf„r?nS/^ 
gar,  and  which  does  nof flick'  to The  handT’'  ^  “  fu‘ 

The  ancients  ranked  fugar  and  manna  ^  d  i 
h°ney.  See  Sugar,  and  Manna.  C  the  fPedes  °f 

rioney  has  confiderable  medicinal  virtt.«e  t  • 
good  detergent  and  cleanfer  •  and  in  I  t’  bTS  repufed  a 
internally  and  externally  for  the  vlfr  ^  <3ua.llty  ufed  both 

Hf  ll  the  bafts  of  fcv«/compSonT  to  DhUlCe"’ 

Of  honey,  with  the  addition  of  rofes  or  vioW,  p  an7'ac)’--- 
Ofc.  IS  made  mel  rofatum  mercurial,  I  t,'’  mercunaliSj 
There  is  alfo  a  del  Ti  liZZ  T  ’  heUo™t™>  &c, 
mel  pajulaeum  vielaL,  Zl  wi,hPST-l°J  ^  4 

Th?  -ade  of  rofima7  KeV"  ^ 

The  chemtfts  alfo  draw  a  water,  a  iphit,  J  from 

Honey  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  feveril  di-in l 

U$Tu  &C‘  SeJMuM>  Metheglin,  3S  mUnJi  metbe~ 

JVtld  Honey. — S.  Adaman,  abbot  of  Hii  in  h*  dr-, 
of  holy  places,  obferves  that  in  rbP  /  °  b[3  de^cnPti°n 
Baptift  filled  in  the  deite ^  there  are  IoS  "S??  S’  J“bn 
people  boil  with  oil,  and  a  fort  of  berhs^  C“!ti  Whlcb  tbe  P°°r 

of  a  milk  colour,  and  a  tafe  iWbT  hf1fgel0nS,eaTCS 

thiSAis  what  in  fcripture  is  calied  t  Jt*.  *£  )£££ 

The  great  fagacity  and  contrivance  of  the  bees  in  making 

their 
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~  „  wn  admired.  —  Their  labour  is 
their  combs,  have  o  .  fometimes  thofe  bees  that 

diftributed  regularly  among  them  ,hlomo.fen  ^  mol|.fy 

carry  the  wax  m  th“  J  ,  diftil  u£on  ;t .  the  fame  fome- 

itefbuM  Ctheqwalls  of  their  hexagonal  cells  ;  but  fometimes 
others  do  it  ;  hut  thofe  that  form  the  cells  never  pohlh  them. 
—Others  come  and  make  the  angles  more  exaft,  and  clo 
and  fmooth  the  fuperfices.  —  And  as  in  the  doing  of  this, 
fome  llnall  bits  of  Jax  are  fcraped  off,  there  are  fome  whofe 
hufinefs  is  to  pick  up  thefe,  that  they  may  not  be  loft. 

M.  Maraldi  has  alfoP obferved,  that  thofe  bees  that  p®1'*  *e 
walls,  work  longer  than  thofe  that  build  them  ;  as  if  polifh- 
ins  were  not  fo  laborious  as  building.  .  j. 

They  begin  their  work  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  fafte  1  g 
to  the  moil  folid  part  thereof :  thence  it  defends  downwards 
being  continued  from  top  to  bottom,  and  rom  one  1  e 
another  ;  and  to  make  it  the  more  folid  they  ufe  a  for t  of 
tempered  wax  that  is  pretty  much  like  glue.  The  formof 
the  cells,  of  which  the  honey-comb  is  made,  is  hexago  a  , 
a  figure  that,  befides  what  is  common  with  a  fquare  and  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  has  the  advantage  of  including  a  greater  fpace 

within  the  fame  furface.  .  ,  ,  r  _  •  „ 

Honey-Comb,  in  gunnery,  is  a  flaw  in  the  metal  of  a  piece 

of  ordnance,  when  it  is  ill  caft,  and  fpongeous. 

Honey-Dew,  is  a  fweet  tailed  dew,  found  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves  of  divers  forts  of  plants.  bee  Dew. 
Honey-dews,  or  mildews ,  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
blaftings,  being  caufed  by  the  condenfing  of  a  fat  moat  ex¬ 
halation,  raifed  in  a  hot  dry  fummer,  from  plants  and  blof- 
foms ;  as  alfo  from  the  earth  ;  which,  by  the  coolnefs  and 
ferenity  of  the  air  in  the  night,  or  in  the  upper  clear  region 
of  the  air,  is  thickened  into  a  fat  gluey  matter,  and  falls  to 
the  earth  again  ;  part  whereof  refts  upon  oak  leaves,  and 
fome  other  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  do  not  ean  y 
admit  the  moifture  into  them.  See  Mildew. 

Gaffendus  holds,  that  a  vifcid  juice  tranfpmng  out  of  the 
leaves,  helps  to  compofe  this  honey ,  or  to  convert  the  dew 
falling  on  them  into  a  honey  fubftance,  which  before  had  no¬ 
thing  of  it :  And  hence  he  accounts  for  the  reafon  why  we 
find  it  on  fome  trees,  and  not  on  others.  See  Manna 
This  bonty-dew  falling  on  the  ears  and  ftalks  of  wheat,  be- 
fmears  them  with  a  different  colour  from  dre  natural  ;  and 
being  of  a  clammy  fubftance,  fo  binds  up  the  young,  ender 
and  clofe  ears  of  the  wheat,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  that  it 
prevents  the  growth  and  compleating  of  the  perfea  gram 

A  fhower  of  rain  fucceeding  prefently  after  the  fall  thereof, 
or  the  wind  blowing  ftiffly,  are  the  only  natural  remedies 

H ONI /ob'  qtd  tmlyptnfe,  q.  d.  evil  U  him  that  thinks  ml  -, 
the  motto  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  knights  of  the 
garter.  See  Garter  and  Motto. 

HONOR.  7 

HONORABLE.  J»See  the  article 

HONORARY.  A  .  —  J  r  - . ,. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  or  order  of  fold  lery 
under  the  eaftem  empire ;  who  introduced  the  Goths,  Van¬ 
dals,  Alani,  Suevi,  &c.  into  Spain. 

Didymus  and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vi¬ 
gilance  and  valour,  defended  the  paffages  of  the  Pyreneans 
againft  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their  own  expence 
but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor  Conftantius  appoint 
Si ,he tnliJ to  defend  thofe  paffages  who  not  content- 
ed  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the  North  then  ra¬ 
vaging  the  Gauls,  joined  themfelves  to  them  . 

HONOUR,  Honor.  —  Befide  its  literal  fenfe,  wherein  it 
denotes  a  teftimony,  or  token  of  efteem  and  fubmiflion  ;  ho¬ 
nour  is  particularly  applied  in  our  cuftoms  to  the  more  noble 
kind  of  feignories,  or  lordfhips ;  whereof  other  inferior  lord- 
Ihips,  or  manors  hold,  or  depend.  See  Manor. 

As  a  manor  confifts  of  feveral  tenements,  fervices,  cuftoms, 
&c.  (See  Service,  &c.)  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  ma¬ 
nors,  knights-fees.  See.  .  ,  •  , 

It  was  alfo  formerly  called  benefcium  or  royal  fee  >  being  al¬ 
ways  held  of  the  king  in  capite.  Spelman. — Antiently,  bo- 
nour  fignified  the  fame  as  baronia.  See  Barony. 

By  flat,  v  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  the  king  is  impowered  by  let¬ 
ters  patent  to  ere&  four  feveral  honours,  viz.  Weftminfter, 
Kingfton  upon  Hull,  S.  Ofythe,  and  Donnington  ;  and  as 
many  other  honours  as  he  will.— The  manner  of  creating 
thefe  honours ,  may  be  gathered  from  the  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  37,  &c. 

Counfellors  of  Honour,  or  honourary  counfellors ,  are  luch  as 
have  a  right  to  enter  or  fit  in  affemblies,  courts,  &c.  to  de¬ 
liberate  or  give  judgment  in  the  fame,  though  they  do  not 
properly  belong  thereto. 

The  French  call  chevaliers  de  Honneur,  knights ,  or  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Honour,  the  gentlemen  ulhers  of  queens  and 
princeffes,  who  attend  them,  give  them  their  hand,  he.  See 
Usher. 

Maids  of  Honour,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen’s  houfhold, 
whofe  office  is  to  attend  the  queen,  when  (he  goes  abroad, 


Honour. 

|  Honourable. 
.Honourary. 
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he.  They  are  fix  in  number,  and  their  falary  300  /.  per 

annum  each.  .  ...  ,  .  ,. 

Honours  of  the  Louvre,  are  certain  privileges  annexed  to  di¬ 
vers  dignities  or  offices,  particularly  thofe  of  duke,  peer, 
chancellor,  &c.  as  to  enter  the  Louvre  in  a  coach  j  to  have 
the  tabouret  or  ftool  in  the  queen’s  prefence,  &c.  . 

Honours  of  the  Houfe ,  are  certain  ceremonies  obferved  in  re¬ 
ceiving  vifits,  making  entertainments,  &c.  performed  either 
by  the  matter  himfelf,  or  by  fome  perfon  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  ;  as,  to  go  and  receive  the  guefts,  to  conduft  them 
out  again,  to  fee  they  be  well  feated,  help  them  to  the  choice 
bits  And  all  this  in  a  polite,  agreeable  manner. 

Honours  of  the  City ,  are  the  public  offices  or  employments 

thereof. _ He  has  been  conftable,  overfeer  of  the  poor,  and 

churchwarden,  of  his  parifli 5  common-council-man,  aider- 
man,  and  laftly  mayor:  he  has  paffed  all  the  honours  of  the  city. 
Honours  of  the  church,  are  the  rights  belonging  to  the  patron, 
&c.  As  a  feat  and  fepulchre  in  the  chancel,  to  be  firft  ferved 
with  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine,  &c. 

Honours  is  alfo  applied  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  apparatus 
of  great  ceremonies as  coronations,  confecrations,  chiften- 
ings,  &c.  Such  are  the  oil,  tapers,  &c. 

Such  lords  or  ladies  bore  the  honours  at  fuch  a  ceremony. 

In  obfequies,  they  anciently  prefented  the  honours ,  that  is, 
the  fhield,  creft,  fword,  gantlets,  fpurs,  banner,  horfe, 

Funeral  Honours,  are  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  inter¬ 
ments  of  great  men  :  as  hangings,  hearfes,  funeral  harangues, 

&£. 

Honour  Courts ,  are  courts  held  within  the  honours,  or  feigno¬ 
ries  abovementioned.  See  Court. 

Honour  Point,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the  centre  of 
the  efcutcheorr;  dividing  the  upper  part  into  two  equal  por¬ 
tions.  See  Point,  and  Escutcheon. 

HONOURABLE  Amends,  Amende  honorable.  See  the  article 

Amends.  .  .  ,  ,, 

Honourable,  or  Honorable  Ordinaries ,  in  heraldry,  are 

the  principal  ordinaries  or  bearings,  which,  when  in  their  full 
extent,  may  poffefs  one  third  of  the  field.  See  Ordinary. 
Some  only  allow  of  nine,  viz.  the  crofs ,  chief,  pale,  bend , 
fejfe,  chevron,  falteer,  giron,  and  efcutcheon  ;  others  add  more, 
viz.  the  bar,  bordure,  he.  See  each  under  its  proper  arti¬ 
cle,  Cross,  Chief,  Pale,  idc. 

HONOURARY,  or  Honorary,  is  underftood  of  a  perfon 
who  bears  or  poffeffes  fome  quality  or  title,  only  for  the  name’s 
fake,  without  doing  any  of  the  functions  thereto  belonging, 
or  receiving  any  of  the  advantages  thereof.  . 

Thus  we  fay,  honour  ary  counfellors.  See  Counfellors  of  Ho¬ 
nour. 

In  the  college  of  phyficians,  London,  are  honourary  fellows. 
See  College. 

The  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  confifts  of  four 
claffes  of  members,  viz.  honourary,  penfionary,  affociates, 
and  adjuncts.  See  Academy. 

The  honourary  are  to  be  twelve  in  number,  and  all  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  kingdom. 

Honourary  Services,  are  thofe  incident  to  the  tenure  of 
grand  ferjeanty,  and  commonly  annexed  to  honours.  See 
Serjeanty,  Service,  &c. 

Honourary  tutor ,  is  a  perfon  of  quality  appointed  to  have 
an  eye  over  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  a  minor  5 
while  the  onerary  tutors  have  the  real  effedtive  management 
thereof.  See  Tutor,  &c. 

Honourary,  Honorarium,  is  alfo  ufed  fubftantively,  for  a 
lawyer’s  fee ;  or  a  falary  given  to  public  profeffors  of  any  art 
or  fcience.  See  Fee,  Advocate,  &c. 
HONTFONGENETHEF,  a  thief  taken  hond-habend,  i.  e. 
having  the  thing  ftolen  in  his  hand.  See  Hand-ha- 
bend. 

HOOD.  See Chaperoon,  and  Cucullus. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece  of  leather,  wherewith  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered.  See  Hawk, 
Falcon,  &c. 

After  feeling  a  young  hawk,  fhe  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  large 
eafy  hood ,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  and  put  on  very  often, 
watching  her  two  nights  ;  and  handling  her  frequently  and 
gently  about  the  head.  When  you  perceive  Ihe  has  no  aver- 
fion  to  the  hood ,  unfeel  her  in  an  evening  by  candle-light, 
continuing  to  handle,  hood  and  unhood  her,  as*  before,  till  at 
haft  Ihe  takes  no  offence,  but  will  patiently  endure  handling. 
See  Hawking. 

After  unfeeling,  anoint  with  the  finger  and  fpittle  the  place 
where  the  feeling  thread  was  drawn  through  ;  then  hood  her, 
and  hold  her  on  your  fift  all  night. 

As  foon  as  Ihe  is  well  reclaimed,  let  her  fit  upon  a  perch  ; 
but  every  night  keep  her  on  the  fill  three  or  four  hours, 
ftroaking,  hooding,  and  unhooding,  he.  And  thus  you  may 
do  in  the  day-time,  when  Ihe  hath  learned  to  feed  eagerly, 
and  without  fear. 

HOOF,  Ungula,  the  horny  part  which  covers  the  feet  of  di¬ 
vers  animals,  as  horfes,  bullocks,  £sV.  See  Horn. 

The  hoof  ferves  much  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  nails  of  fome 
animals,  and  the  claws  of  others.  See  Nail. 

The 


I  Hop 

The  W°f  a  horfe  ful.round3  the  fo]  anJ  (he  coffl  _ 

at£fitSr-a:a.-tra 

The  hoof  dxould  not  have  circles  which  ire  c  •  . 

oo*r  is  commonly  brittle.  *  ** 

To  judge  whether  the  hoof  be  good  and  vr 

foot,  and  confider  if  it  have  a  Le  fo^if  ’  Up  thc 
and  be  very  much  pierced,  and  the  wholes  S  t  V'l 
Parts,  as  wanting  horn  enough  to  take  hoS  bv  inZH 
where  the  nails  are  commonly  driven.  Y  °fe  places 

sometimes  they  are  forced  to  pierce  the  fhoes  nio-h  th  u  i 
becaufe  the  fore-Dart  is  l„H  .  u  •  f  '.&h  the  heels? 

drive  the  nails  near  the  heels,  excep/the  meT^  UnUfuaI  tQ 
and  broke  as  not  to  bear  naiiseXCePt  ““  ^  be  fo  rauch  fP«‘ 

fid?. horftT’  anVPrdin®  °ut  «  * 

and  in  time  will  be  flat-footed  ,  whid°fort  of  TT  ^ 
and  Will  not  long  carry  a  Ihoe,  "  or  travel  fl  hut  r  T  ’ 
add,  that  treading  more  on  his  heels  than  toe.  ’will  rf  '' 
to  go  low  on  his  patterns.  Sj  W  1  cauPe  him 

his'heek^hTf^’i'r111  -make  him  ^  altogether  on 

TZ  Jr  P: 

tread  too  much  inward,  and  cuf  or  inii*JU  TfS'?  £ 
be  broad,  the  heels  will  be  weak  and  fofr  Tr  .r  7  )ruPl 
narrow  and  tender,  the  horfe  ^dlTn  ^ 

—  The  infirmities  to  which  hoofs  are  liable  are  fp  bound. 

arfquatl  Sf  b°Und’  ***“*’  loofetej 

Cajiing  of  theH oof. —  A  horfe  is  faiH  ro  i  ■  r  e 

*££££$& ^'nrtfbtreliJdtiiH0" 

Sfbe'„°othurrW^/being  Pr0CUraMe’  if  the“ffinPbon" 

flu0brftf„u°„de'ime?Cuft  their  U°fs'  ^  reaPon  of  fome  prick 

rrro°tt  thfs  ^  » 

the  coffin-bone,  being  fpungy  and  eafily  broken  falT  'ofT* 
large  pieces.  The  laft  when  it  happens  is  defperate  m 

HanJlBt0fhNh’  I1"  3  Jr‘nkmS  in  of  an  horfe’s  hoof  on  the  top 
and  at  the  heel  j  which  makes  the  skin  flare  above  the  hoof 
and  to  grow  over  the  fame  °J ’ 

H°t.OF;,H"|RT'~  !"  ,ab?l"  inB  heafts,  efpecially  oxen  if  the 
Wbe  hurt  w,th  a  coulter  or  flrare,  it  may  be  cur’ed  bv  a 
filve  of  prtch  and  greafe  mixed  with  powder  of  brtftone 

“nd  W;‘han  h0t  ir0nmdttd  «  foe 

Hoof-loosened,  is  a  difiolution  or  dividing  0f  the  bnm 

coronet,  2  ^  h°°f  ^  thC  “•  at  ‘^fating-on  of  tfo 

If  the  parting  be  round  about  the  coronet,  it  comes  bv  means 
of  foundering  j  if  in  part,  then  by  a  prick  of  fome  channel 

The  rUltter;bo/le’  rfrcrat’  S^Ung,  Cloying,  or  the  like 
A  bejng  lo°fened  by  foundering,  is  its  break ino- 

,  firfl  in  the  fore-part  of  the  coronet,  right  againfl  the  toes  ? 
becaufe  the  humour  always  defcends  towards  the  toe  —  If  it 

P,rickIinS’  graveling,  or  the  like,  the  hoof 
will  loofen  round  about  equally,  evert  at  firfl.—  If  occa- 
fioned  by  a  quitter-bone,  or  hurt  on  the  coronet,  it  will  break 

SJher  SneVed  ^  rardy  be  feen  to  go  "n y 

Hoof-s  welled  is  an  infirmity  that  fometimes  befals  youno- 
horfes,  when  they  are  over-rid,  or  Wrought  hard,  which 
makes  them  fwell  in  that  part,  by  reafon  of  the  blood  falling 

down  and  fettling  there  ;  which,  if  not  fpeedily  removed,  will 
beget  a  wet  fpavin.  * 

HOOK,  in  angling,  &V.  See  Fishing-hook 

Hooks,  in  building,  lie.  are  of  various  forts  ;  fome  of  iron,  and 
others  of  brafs,  viz. 

1°  Armour  hooks ,  which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lav 
up  arms  upon,  as  guns  muskets,  half-pikes,  pikes,  javelins, 
rT,  J .  Cafement-hooks.  yf  Chimney-hooks ,  which  are  made 
both  of  brafs  and  iron,  and  of  different  fafhions  •  their  ufe  is 
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to  fet  the  tongs  and  fire-fliovel  againfl.  4“  Curtain-hooks. 

5  AHc°0kn  f°r  o  ,ga,tCS’  6P  Do^-Hne  hooks, ,  large 

and  fmall.  7  Single- line  hooks ,  large  and  finall.  8°  Tenter 
hooks  of  various  forts.  See  Tenter. 

HOOK-PINS,  in  architedfure,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only  with 
a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  together 
HOP,  Lupulus,  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  who fe  flower  is 
a  principal  ingredient  in  beer,  and  other  malt-liquors,  See 
Hr ewing  :  lee  alfo  Beer,  and  JYFalt-Liqjjor 
The  hop  creeps  like  fnake-weed,  unlefs  it'  find  pales  or 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXXVIII.  P  r 


ftrubs  to  bang  to  j  or  unlefs  they  who  cultivate  it,  plant 
aPni  L  the  f!*-,  is  long,  flexible,  rough, 

vered  with  a  kind  of  piSu"t*^lifc X’  cucum- 

.hereof,  are  f  ufe 

. he  Pr°pagation  and  culture  of  W  beincr  J  nninf  r 

-  commodity  in  a  few  years  paft. —-Switzer  tells  us  he  his 
known  g  d  yield  30  /.  per  annum  ptr  acre,  planted  there- 

Pmh] '  T°  {iY  n.othinS.  of  the  great  number  of  poor  that  are 
p  oye  therein,  viz.  in  the  planting,  foiling  dio-gm? 
houghing,  poling,  tying,  picking,  &c.  S> 

kinds  °MH?PS’  anc^  Hof -Gar deni.  Hops  are  of  divers 

f  Which,  ,boughPvaS^fho:  t^tfe  IZHi 

d°a  f0t  bear  the  l)eft  price  ;  the  long  white 
hop,  which  is  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  j  and  the  oval  hoh 

Another  author  diftinguilhes  the  hops  to  be  cultivated  info 
the  white  and  grey  binds  ;  the  latter  being  a  large  fquare  hn*> 

hardy,  and  bearing  a  plentifuller  crop  than  the  formt 
though  it  does  not  ripen  fo  early.  V  former  , 

For  the  foil  of  Hops.—  There  are  fcarce  anv  but  rr>™  f 
except  ttoney,  rocky,  and  fliff  day  ground  7  the  be/  hn^’ 
ever,  is  that  which  is  light  deen  and  l  h  w~ 

the  betterif  fand  be  mixed  with  it  •  a  hi  V  3  W,bjck  w‘^  * 

alfo  excellent.  If  th”  ground  be  'cM  ™«M J, 

beft  means  of  improvement  is  to  burn-beat  i^  MU/  thC 

adds,  that  in  Kent,  where  they  elleem  land  beflT 
hop,,  they  plant  their  ^-gardens  with  cherry-trees  ml  If 
pie-trees  at  a  good  dilfance ;  that  when  the  Ldl  “ft  ?f 
bed  for  hops,  (which  happens  in  about  ten  years)  i-h/r-h  C 
trees  may  begin  to  bear?  and  thirty  years  S  T 

cherry-trees  are  fpent,  the  apple-treesmav  hi  ’  r^-  the 

For  the  planting  of  Hops.-  The  Ground  iT?o  hi 
by  tilling  in  the  beginning  of  the  w  n ter  t  J  ^?ared 

plough  or  fpade.  In  Odober  fand  SSL* .  the 
ly,  in  March;  they  proceed  to  plant ;  markina’out  th 
where  each  hillock  or  little  plantation  is  to  hp°  q  1  the  Pkces 
fquares,  cheequer-wife,  whi?h  is 

where  they  intend,  in  the  courfe  of  the  tilE  ,  \  9 

with  horfes  between  the  hills  :  but  the  beft  form  for°  theT/ 

QuTncunx  pleaf,ng  the  eye’ is  the  Vincanx.  See 
If  the  ground  be  poor,  or  fliff,  it  is  neceffar y  fome  p.onr, 
mould,  or  elfe  a  compofl  of  manure  and  earth  be  lad 
holes  a  foot  fquare,  in  the  feveral  places  where  the  Vf  m 
to  be.— The  diftance  of  the  hills  in  dry  hot TrounH  ^ 

fix  foot  j  but  in  moift  and  rich  ground  Rubied  ro  t  maf  be 
hops,  eight  or  nine.  &  a  Ubjedt  to  large 

For  planting  the  largeft  fets  are  to  be  chofen  eiVhr  « 

in  the  middle>  ra"’!ns  the  ea«b  ^ro“ & 

For  the  dr  effing  of  Hops  —  If  the  ^-ground  be  old  a  nd 
out  of  heart,  they  find  it  convenient  to  dig  about  th  d  W°rC 
ward  the  beginning  of  each  winter,  and  ta^e  awa!  t0~ 
tity  of  the  old  earth  :  its  place  to  be  fupplied  with 
fetter  and  frefher.-  If  the  hops  be  in  roodheafr  ^  * 
mg  and  pruning  is  moft  advifefble.  Inmfler  o  il/T' 
puli  down  the  hills,  and  undermine  all  about,  till  thevVn^7 
near  the  principal  roots.  This  done,  takii  o-  Iff  th  f 
from  the  roots,  they  find  by  the  colour*  foV.  which  ^ 
fhoots,  and  which  old  ones  ;  and  cut  off  all  the  316  neW 

-When  the  roots  are  thus  dreffed“  the  new  m„,S7  °nS- 
nure  to  be  applied.  mould  or  ma- 

Forthe  Poling.—  The  time  is,  when  the  hops  begin  to  an 

aboveground:  the  number  and  dimenfions  of  tlS«  Ppear 

adjufted  to  the  diftance  of  the  hills  the  natl  e  t0,  be 

and  ftrength  of  the  hop.-T o  prevent  Ll  l°  th,e  foi,> 

r t0™Fd  z 

u°s:r: that  ak“in* po,e «-» 

As  to  tying.— When  the  ^  are  got  two  or  three  ,  . 
ground,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  conduft  and  tie  them  to^foch 
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,  nm„h,  ind  at  a  proper  diftance  from  them. 

tied  with  withered  rufhes,  or  woollen  yarn  ; 
k  t  Lr  fo  clofe  as  to  hinder  their  climbing  up  the  poles 
™  or^hreeftrhtss  may  fuffice  for  a  pole.  The  operation  ■ 

to  be  attended  to  in  April  and  May.  .  .  ,  , 

About  Midfummer,  when  they  ceafe  to  run  in  length,  and 
begin  to  branch,  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  yet  got  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  poles,  fhould  have  their  heads  nipped  f’  °[ ' f. 
be  diverted  from  the  pole,  that  they  may  branch  the  better  , 
which  is  more  for  the  increafe  ot  the  hop ,  than  its  extending 

So™  rime  in  May,  after  rain,  the  hills  are  to  be  made iup 
With  a  hoe,  or  fpade,  or  by  ploughing  ;  which  will  be  a 
means  to  deftroy  the  weeds :  and  it  is  neceffary,  if  the  fpring  or 
fummer  prove  dry,  to  water  them  twice  or  thrice  in  a  fealon. 
Hops  blow  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  and  the  forward 
ones  are  ripe  by  the  clofe  of  Auguft.-  Their  ripenefs  is  dii- 
covered  by  their  fragrant  fcent,  their  changing  of  colour,  be¬ 
ing  eafily  pulled,  and  by  the  brownilh  colour  of  the  feed. 

Hops  are  to  be  gathered  when  they  look  a  little  browmfh  and 
that  without  delay  ;  the  moft  expeditious  way  is,  to  make  a 
frame  with  four  fhort  poles  or  flicks,  laid  on  four  forks  d li¬ 
ven  into  the  ground,  of  fuch  breadth,  as  to  contain  either 
the  hair-cloth  of  your  kiln,  or  a  blanket  tacked  round  it  a- 
bout  the  edges.—  On  this  device,  the  poles,  with  the  hops 
on  them,  may  be  laid,  being  either  fupported  by  forks,  or 
the  edges  of  the  frame  ;  at  each  fide  whereof,  the  pickers 
may  fland  and  pick  the  hops  into  it. —  When  the  blanket  or 
hair-cloth  is  full,  untack  it,_  carry  it  away,  and  place  ano¬ 
ther,  or  the  fame  emptied,  in  the  fame  frame  again  ;  and 
this  frame  may  be  daily  removed,  with  little  trouble,  to  fome 
new  place  of  the  garden  near  the  work. 

Hops  muft  not  be  gathered  while  wet ;  but  if  the  dew  be  on 
them,  or  a  fhower  of  rain  has  taken  them,  the  pole  may 
be  fhaken,  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner  :  If  they  be  over-ripe, 
they  will  be  apt  to  fhed  their  feed,  wherein  confifts  their  chief 
ftrength  ;  neither  will  they  look  fo  green,  but  fomewhat 
brown,  which  much  leffen  their  value  ;  though  fome  let 
them  fland  as  long  as  they  can,  becaufe  they  wafte  lefs  in 
the  dropping  ;  for  four  pounds  of  undried  hops ,  thorough  ripe, 
will  make  one  of  dry  ;  whereas  five  pounds  of  thofe  fcarcely 
ripe,  yet  in  their  prime,  make  but  one  ;  fo  that  it  is  judgec 
the  ’  proprietors  get  more  in  the  thorough  ripe  hop  by  the 
weight,  than  they  lofe  in  the  colour. 

As  fafl  as  the  hops  are  picked,  they  muft  be  dried  :  fome, 
efpecially  the  Flemmings  and  Hollanders,  make  ufe  of  an 
ooft  or  kiln  for  this  purpofe  :  others  dry  them  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  malt  kiln  in  an  hair-cloth  ;  but  the  beft  way  is  to  make 
a  bed  of  flat  ledges,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
inches  broad,  fawn,  and  laid  one  acrofs  the  other,  checqi/er- 
wife,  the  flat  way ;  the  diftances  about  three  inches,  or  the 
like  ;  the  ledges  fo  entered,  are  put  into  another,  that  the 
floor  may  be  even  and  fmooth  :  this  bed  may  reft  on  two  or 
three  joyfts  fet  edgewife,  to  fupport  it  from  finking  ;  then 
•over  it  with  large  double  tin  plates  foldered  together  at  each 
joint;  and  fo  order  the  ledges  before  they  are  laid,  that  the  joints 
of  the  tin  may  always  lie  over  the  middle  of  a  ledge  ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  wholly  covered  with  tin,  fit  boards  about  the 
edges  of  the  kiln  to  keep  up  the  hops ,  only  let  the  one  fide 
be  to  remove,  that  the  hops  may  be  fhoved  off  as  before. 
The  hops  may  be  turned  on  this  tin-bed  or  floor  with  great 
fafety  and  finall  expence  of  fuel  ;  beftdes,  that  any  manner  of 
fuel  will  ferve  for  this  purpofe  as  well  as  charcoal,  the  fmoke 
not  palling  through  the  hops  :  but  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  to 
make  conveyances  for  it  at  the  feveral  corners  and  Tides  of  the 

kiln. 

fhe  turning  of  hops  after  the  eafieft  and  moft  fecure  manner,  is 
found  to  be  not  only  a  wafte  and  injyry  to  the  hop ,  but  alfo 
an  expence  of  fuel  and  time  ;  yet  it  may  be  prevented,  in 
cafe  the  upper  bed,  whereon  the  hops  lie,  have  a  cover  that 
may  be  let  down  and  raifed  at  pleafure ;  which  cover  may 
be  tinned  over,  by  nailing  Angle  tin  plates  to  the  face  of  it, 
that  when  the  hops  begin  to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  be  burnt, 
you  may  let  down  this  cover  within  a  foot  and  lefs  of  the 
hops ,  which  will  reflect  the  heat  upon  them,  that  the  upper- 
moft  hop  will  be  as  foon  dry  as  the  lower,  and  every  hop 
equally  dried. 

The  method  of  bagging  hops  (alter  they  have  lain  a  month  more 
to  cool  and  toughen)  is  ta-make  a  round  or  fquare  hole  in  an 
upper  floor,  big  enough  for  a  man  with  eale  to  go  up  and 
down,  and  turn  and  wind  in  it ;  then  tack  a  hoop  about 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  fall  with  packthread,  that  it  may  bear 
the  weight  of  the  hops  when  full,  and  of  the  man  that  treads 
fhem  :  that  done,  let  the  bag  down  through  the  hole,  and 
the  hoop  will  reft  above,  fo  as  to  keep  the  bag  from  Aiding 
wholly  through  ;  into  this  bag  caft  a  few  hops ,  and  before 
you  go  in  to  tread,  let  an  handful  of  hops  be  tied  at  each 
lower  corner  with  a  piece  of  packthread,  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  taffel,  whereby  the  bag,  when  full,  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  lifted  or  removed  ;  then  go  into  the  bag,  and  tread 
the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  ftill  calling  in  as  fall  as  you 
require,  till  it  be  full  :  when  it  is  well  trodden  and  filled,  let 
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the  bag  down  by  unripping  the  hoop,  and  clofe  the  mouth  of 
the  ba^  filling  the  two  upper  corners  as  you  did  the  lower  : 
This  bag  if  well  packed  and  dried,  will  keep  feveral  years  in 
a  dry  place  ;  only  care  muft  be  taken,  that  mice  do  not  fpoil 
or  wafte  the  hops ;  not  that  they  will  eat  them,  but  make 

their  nefts  therein.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

HOPLITES*,  Hop  lit  ft,  in  antiquity,  were  luch  of  the 

candidates  at  the  Olympic  and  other  facied  games,  as  ran 

races  in  armour.  See  Game. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  otsXov,  armour. 

One  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius,  was  a  paint¬ 
ing  which  reprefented  two  hophtes ;  the  one  running,  and 
feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ;  and  the  other  laying  his  arms 
down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out  of  breath.  Pliny ,  L.  XXXV. 
c.  10.  and  Pafcas ,  De  coronis ,  L.  VI.  C.  14. 

HOPLOMACHI  *,  *onAOMAXOi,  in  antiquity,  were  a  fpe- 
cies  of  gladiators,  who  fought  in  armour  ;  either  compleatly 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a  cask  and  cuirafs. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek,  oroAon,  armour,  and 
fAca,  I  fight. 

HOPPER,  a  veffel  wherein  feed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  See  Semination. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground.  See  Mill. 

HORARY,  fomething  relating  to  hora ,  hours.  See  Hour. 
Horary  Circles  of  the  globe.  See  the  article  Globe. 

Horary  Circles ,  or  Lines,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines  or  circles 
which  mark  the  hours  on  fun-dials.  See  Dial. 

Horary  Motion  of  the  Earth,  is  the  arch  it  deferibes  in  the 
fpace  of  an  hour. 

This  is  15  degrees  ;  though  not  accurately,  (for  the  earth 
moves  with  different  velocity,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs 
diftance  from  the  fun)  but  near  enough  for  ordinary  compu¬ 
tations.  See  Earth. 

HORD  *,  Horda,  in  geography,  is  ufed  fora  company  or 
tribe  of  wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  abode  or 
habitation,  but  ftrole  about,  dwelling  in  chariots,  or  under 
tents,  to  be  ready  to  fhift  as  foon  as  herbage,  fruits,  and  the 
prefent  province  is  eaten  bare.  SeeNoMADES. 

*  The  Term  is  Tartarian,  and  literally  denotes  a  multitude . 

Hord,  is  more  properly  the  name  which  the  Tartars,  who  in¬ 
habit  beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aftracan  and 
Bulgaria,  give  to  their  villages.  See  Village. 

A  hord  confifts  of  fifty  or  fixty  tents  ranged  in  a  circle, 
leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle. —  The  inhabitants  of 
each  hord  ufually  form  a  military  company  or  troop ;  the  el- 
deft  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain,  and  depends  on  the 
general  or  prince  of  the  whole  Nation.  See  Hamaxobii. 
HORDEATUM,  a  liquid  medicine,  made  of  barley  boiled  till 
it  burft. 

Sometimes  other  ingredients  are  added,  as  the  cold  feeds,  al¬ 
monds,  and  the  like. 

HORDEOLUM  *,  in  medicine,  a  finall  tubercle  arifing 
on  the  outer  verge  of  the  palpebras,  or  eye-lids.  See  Pal - 
PEBRjE. 

*  It  is  thus  called  from  the  Latin,  hordeum,  barley,  as  refembling 
a  barley  corn. 

The  cure  of  the  hordeolum  and  grando,  is  by  difeutients  and 

fuppuratives. 

HORDICALIA  *,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a  religious 
feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they  facrificed  cattle 
big  with  young.  See  Feast. 

*  The  word  hordicidia,  is  formed  of  horda  ;  which  Feflus  ex¬ 
plains  by  prtegnans,  pregnant  ;  and  cado,  I  facrifice.  Ovid, 
in  his  Fajli ,  L.  IV.  v.  631.  deferibes  horda,  or  forda,  to  be 
bos  pr&gnans',  of  (poy<&,  gravida. 

This  feaft  fell  opt  the  15th  of  April ;  on  which  day  they  fa- 
crificed  thirty  cows  big  with  calf,  to  the  goddefs  Tellus ,  or 
Terra,  Earth  :  part  of  them  were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter. — The  calves  taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to 
alhes,  at  firft,  by  the  pontifices ;  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of 
the  veftal  virgins. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  Genial.  Dier.  writes  hordalis  dies  ; 
and  from  him,  fome  of  the  moderns  call  the  feaft  hordal'm  ; 
but  Varro  writes  it  hordicalia,  and  Feftus  hordicidia. 
HORIZON  *,  or  Horison,  in  aftronomy,  a  great  circle 
of  the  fphere,  dividing  the  world  into  two  parts  or  hemi- 
fpheres  ;  the  one  upper,  and  vifible  ;  the  other  lower,  and  hid. 
See  Circle,  and  Hemisphere. 

*  The  word  is  pure  Greek,  which  literally  fignifies 

bounding  or  terminating  the  light  ;  being  formed  of 
termino ,  definio,  I  bound,  I  limit ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  fni - 
tor,  finilher. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenfible. 

Rational,  true ,  or  ajlromsmical  Horizon,  which  is  alfo  called 
Amply  and  abfolutely,  the  horizon ,  is  a  great  circle,  whofe 
plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  poles 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the  fphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  hemifpheres. 

Such  is  the  circle  H  R  (Tab.  Ajlronom.  fg.  52. )  whofe  poles 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  feveral 
points  of  the  horizon  are  a  quadrant  diftant  from  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  See  Zenith,  and  Nadir. 

The 
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The  meridian  and  vertical  circles,  all  cut  the  rational  hori¬ 
zon  at  right  angles,  and  into  two  equal  parts.  See  Meri¬ 
dian,  and  Vertical  Circle. 

Senjible,  vifible ,  or  apparent  Horizon,  is  a  lefler  circle  of  the 
fphere,  as  h  r,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the  fphere  from 
the  invifible. 

Its  poles,  too,  are  the  zenith  and  nadir  :  and  confequently 
the  fenfible  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  rational ;  and  it  is  cat 
at  right  angles,  and  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  verticals. 

^Th  &  fenfible  horizon  is  divided  into  eajlcrn  and  wejlern. 

The  eajlem  or  or  the  Horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  See  Rising. 

The  wejlern  or  occidual  Horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  ftars  fet. 
See  Setting. 

in  geography,  is  a  circle  palling  over  the  earth,,  and 
dividing  the  vifible  part  of  the  earth  and  heavens  from  that 
which  is  invifible.  See  Earth. 

The  altitude  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  it  and  the  fenfi¬ 
ble  horizon.  See  Altitude,  and  Elevation. 

This  is  peculiarly  denominated  fenfible  horizon ,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  rational  or  true ,  which  paft'es  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  as  already  obferved. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alio  frequently  meant  a  circle,  which 
determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  over  which 
the  eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the  phyftcal  horizon. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  horizon ,  a  narrow  fcanty  ho¬ 
rizon. — To  find  the  extent  of  the  horizon ,  or  how  far  a  man’s 
profpedf  reaches,  by  means  of  the  heighth  of  his  eye,  fuppofing 
the  earth  an  uninterrupted  globe,  is  a  common  cafe  of  right- 
angled  plane  triangles,  where  two  fides  and  an  oppofite  angle 
are  given.— Thus,  fuppofe  A  H  B  {Tab.  Geography ,  fig.  8.) 
a  great  circle  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  C  the  centre,  H  C  its 
iemi-diameter,  and  E  the  heighth  of  the  eye  ;  fince  H  E  is 
a  tangent,  the  angle  at  H  is  a  right  angle  ;  fo  that  there  are 
given  H  C,  398,386  miles,  or  21,034781  Englifh  feet,  C  E, 
the  fame  length  and  the  heighth  of  the  eye  on  the  mail:  of  a 
(hip,  or  at  only  a  man’s  heighth.  See.  added  to  it,  and  E  H  C 
the  oppofite  right  angle. 

By  thefe  three  parts  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  triangle.— And  firft,  for  the  angle  at  C,  in  order  to 
find  the  fide  HE;  the  proportion  is,  as  the  fide  C  E  to  the 
angle  at  H,  fo  is  the  fide  H  C  to  the  angle  at  E ;  which  being 
fubtra&ed  from  90  degrees,  the  remainder  is  the  angle  at 
C.  Then  as  the  angle  at  E  is  to  its  oppofite  fide  H  C  ;  or 
elle,  as  the  angle  at  H  is  to  its  oppofite  fide  C  E  ;  fo  is  the 
angle  at  C  to  its  oppofite  fide  E  H,  the  vifible  horizon. 

Or  the  labour  may  be  fhortened  by  adding  together  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  fum  of  two  given  fides,  and  the  logarithm  of 
their  difference  ;  the  half  of  which  two  logarithms,  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  fide  required,  nearly.  For  an  example,  we 
will  take  the  two  fides  in  yards,  by  reafon  fcarce  any  table 
of  logarithms  will  ferve  us  any  farther  :  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  is  7,01 1594  yards  ;  the  heighth  of  the  eye  is  two 
yards  more,  the  fum  of  both  fides  is  14,023190. 


Logar.  of  which  fum  is  ------  7,1468468 

Logar.  of  two  yards,  the  differ,  is  -  0,3010300 
Sum  of  both  logar.  -  --  --  --  -  7,4478768 
The  half  fum  -  --  --  --  --  -  3,7239384 
is  the  logarithm  of  5296  yards  1=  three  miles,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  line  E  H,  or  diftance  the  eye  can  reach  at  fix 
feet  heighth.  ’  ‘ 


This,  at  leaf!:,  would  be  the  difiance  on  a  perfect  globe,  did 
the  vifual  rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  firaight  line  ;  but  by 
means  of  the  refradtion  of  the  atmofphere,  diftant  objedfs  on 
the  horizon  appear  higher  than  really  they  are,  and  may  be 
feen  at  a  greater  diftance,  efpecially  on  the  fea,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  ufe,  efpecially  to  difeover  the  land,  rocks, 
&c. 

Father  Laval,  profeffor  of  hydrography  at  Marfeilles,  found 
that  the  horizon  of  his  obfervatory  to  the  fea-ward  was  ne¬ 
ver  more  than  1 5  minutes,  nor  lefs  than  1 3  \  ;  that  is,  the 
arch  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  intercepted  between 
the  obfervatory  and  the  horizon ,  flu&uated  between  thofe  two 
quantities ;  whence  M.  Caffini  deduces,  that  the  extent  of  the 
horizon  is  feven  French  leagues  of  three  miles  each  ;  and  that 
the  obfervatory  is  175  foot  high. 

The  heighth  of  the  horizon ,  at  the  fame  place,  and  the  fame 
elevation  above  it,  is  very  fubjedf  to  vary,  by  means  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  atmofphere,  which  occafion  others  in  the 
refradlions.  See  Refraction. 

When  the  fea  was  full,  or  the  north -weft  or  fouth-eaft  wind 
blew,  and  the  air  hazy  about  the  horizon ,  F.  Laval  always 
found  his  horizon  depreffed,  or  lower  ;  i.  e.  the  refradlion 
which  fhould  raife  it  in  that  cafe  was  lefs  than  ordinary. — 
And  yet  on  the  common  principles,  the  air  being  now  much 
charged  with  vapours,  the  very  contrary  were  rather  to  be 
expedfed. — This  makes  M.  Caffini  fufpedb,  that  there  is  fome 
other  refradlive  matter  in  the  atmofphere,  befide  the  air  it- 
felf. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  at  a  heighth  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  F.  Laval’s  obfervatory,  he  found  the  arch  ter¬ 


minated  by  the  horizon  to  the  feaward,  42*,  without  any  fen¬ 
fible  variation  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  .the  variations  are 
the  greater,  as  the  heighth  is  the  lefs ;  which  may  feem  con¬ 
trary  to  what  he  had  alferted  in  another  place,  viz.  that  the 
variations  in  the  apparent  altitudes  of  bodies  are  greater,  as 
thefe  objedls  are  more  remote,  by  reafon  they  are  feen  through 
the  larger  quantity  of  air,  which  is  all  liable  to  be  varied.— 
But  the  contradiction  may  be  folved. 

Another  depreffion  of  the  vifible  horizon ,  is  caufed  by  the 
heighth  of  the  obferver’s  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  See 
Depression. 

Horison  of  the  Globe.  See  the  article  Globe. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  horizon ,  is 
taken  m  the  horizon ,  or  on  a  level  with  the  horizon.  See 
Hortzon. 

We  fay,  a  horizontal  plane,  horizontal  line,  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance,  Gfc. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a  olane  parallel  to  the 
horizon  ;  having  its  gnomon,  or  Ryle,  elevated  according  to 
the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  defigned  for.  b 
Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the  inoft  Ample  and  eafy. 

Lhe  manner  of  deferibing  them,  fee  under  the  article 
Dial. 

Horizontal  Difiance.  See  the  article  Distance. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  perfpedtive,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  horizon :  or,  it  is 
the  mterfedflon  of  the  horizontal  and  perfpeclive  planes. 

Such  is  the  line  P  Q_  (Tab.  Perfpedtive ,  fig.  12.)  paffing 
through  the  principal  point  F. 

Horizontal  Parallax.  See  the  article  Parallax. 

Horizontal  Plane,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon 
of  the  place  ;  or  nothing  inclined  thereto.  See  Plane. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling,  is  to  find  whether  two  points  be 
in  the  horizontal  plane ;  or  how  much  the  deviation  is.  See 
Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  perfpeaive,  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
honzdn,  paffing  through  the  eye,  and  cutting  the  perfpedlive 
plane  at  right  angles.  See  Perspective  Plane. 

Horizontal  Projection.  See  the  article  Map. 

Horizontal  Range,  or  Level  Range  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
is  the  line  it  defenbes,  when  direded  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
or  horizontal  line.  See  Range. 

Dr.  Halley  gives  two  very  ready  theorems,  the  one,  to  find 
the  greateft  horizontal  range  at  45  degrees  elevation,  in  any 
.°t  made  uPon  any  inclined  plane,  with  any  elevation  of  the 
piece  whatsoever  ;  and  the  other,  to  find  elevations  proper  to 
finke  a  given  object  with  any  force,  greater  than  what  fuf- 
hceth  to  reach  it  with  the  middle  elevation. 

I  .  A  (hot  being  made  on  an  inclined  plane :  having  the  hori¬ 
zontal  diftance  of  the  objedt  it  ftrikes,  with  the  elevation  of 
the  piece,  and  the  angle  at  the  gun  between  the  objedt  and 
the  perpendicular  ;.  to  find  the  greateft  horizontal  range  of 
that  piece  laden  with  the  fame  charge  ;  that  is,  half  the  latus 

redtum  of  all  the  parabolae  made  with  the  fame  impetus. _ 

Take  half  the  diftance  of  the  objedt  from  the  nadir,  and  the 
difference  of  the  given  elevation  from  that  half;  fubtradt  the 
verfed  line  of  that  difference  from  the  verfed  fine  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  objedt  from  the  zenith  : .  The  difference  of  thofe 
verfed  fines,  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  pf  the  objedt 
from  the  zerfith,  as  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  objedt 
ftruck,  to  the  greateft  range  at  45  degrees. 

2°.  Having  the  greateft  horizontal  range  of  a  gun,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  diftance  and  angle  of  inclination  of  an  objed  to  the 
perpendicular ;  to  find  the  two  elevations  neceffary  to  ftrike 
that  objea.— Halve  the  diftance  of  the  objea  from  the  na 
dir  ;  this  half  is  equal  to  the  half  fum  of  the  two  elevations 
fought .  then  fay,  as  the  greateft  horizontal  range  is  to  the 
horizontal  diftance  of  the  objea,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination,  or  diftance  of  the  objea  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  to  a  fourth  proportional ;  which  fourth  beino-  ffib- 
tradted  from  the  verfed  fine  of  the  diftance  of  the  objea  from 
the  zenith,  leaves  the  verfed  fine  of  half  the  difference  of  the 
elevations  fought ;  which  elevations  are  therefore  had  by 
adding  and  fubtraaing  that  half  of  the  difference  to  and  from 
the  aforefaid  half  fum.  See  Project i  le. 

Horizontal  Refraction.  See  the  article  Refraction 

Horizontal  Shelters,  among  gardeners,  are  defences,  difpofed 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  tender  plants,  bloffoms,  and  fruits 
in  the  fpring,  againft  blafts  and  pinching  nights. 

The  ufual  fhelters  that  have  obtained,  are  bafs-mats,  and  other 
warm  coverings,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  day-time  and  let 
down  in  the  night.  —  In  lieu  of  thefe,  the  reverekd  Mr 
Lawrence  firft  propofed  horizontal  fhelters ,  chiefly  on  this 
principle,  that  moft  of  our  frofts  and  blafts  fall  perpendicular¬ 
ly  ;  1.  e.  the  condenfed  vapours  falling  from  the  upper  region, 
do,  at  night,  form  themfelves  toward  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  into  drops  of  dew,  fubjed  to  be  frozen  by  the  cold- 
nels  of  the  air.  See  Dew,  Frost,  &c. 

Horizontal  fhelters  are  to  be  made  by  laying  rows  of  tyles 
at  certain  diftances  one  above  another,  in  the  ftrudure  of  the 
wall,  fo  as  to  project  or  hang  over  the  plane  of  the  wall,  to 
carry  off  tht  dew,  wet,  Sic. — It  is  an  inconvenience  objeded 
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to  this  method,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lead  a  tree  rightly  among 
the  tyles,  or  to  keep  its  figure  duly  filled  up. 

HORN,  Cornu ,  a  hard  callous  fubftance  growing  on  th  e  head 
of  divers  animals.  See  Animal,  and  He  ad. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  fome  naturalifts,  that  no  animals 
have  horns,  but  thofe  that  are  cloven-footed. 

The  horns  are  ufually  a  double  part ;  infomuch  that  there  is 
but  one  exception,  and  this  too  controverted.  See  Unicorn. 
The  horns  of  a  deer  are  properly  called  his  head.  See  Head. 

■ — 'In  the  hiftory  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  bullock’s  horn  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
ploughing,  which  had  fhot  forth  fibrous  roots,  and  appeared 
to  have  grown  or  vegetated  after  the  manner  of  a  plant. 
Horns  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  arts  and  manufadfures. 

■ — Bullock’s  horns  foftened  by  the  fire,  ferve  to  make  lant- 
horns,  combs,  inkhorns,  tobacco-boxes,  &c. 

Horn  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  hoof  of  a  horfe,  iffc.  .  See 
Hoof. 

Ammon’s  Horn.  See  the  article  Cornu  Ammonis. 

Hart's  Horn,  Cornu  Cervi.  —  The  ferapings  or  rafpings  of 
the  horn  of  this  animal  are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  aftringent 
draughts,  ptifans,  iffc.  with  that  intention. 

It  yields  by  diftillation  a  very  penetrative  volatile  fpirit.  See 
Spirit,  iffc. 

Horn  is  alfo  a  fort  of  mufical  inftrument,  of  the  wind  kind  ; 
chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and  bring  together  the 
dogs,  and  the  hunters.  See  Hunting. 

The  horn  may  have  all  the  extent  of  the  trumpet.  See 
Trumpet. 


The  term  anciently  was,  wind  a  horn  ;  all  horns  being  in  thofe 
times  compaffed  :  But  fince  ftraight  horns  are  come  in  fafhion, 
they  fay,  blow  a  horn ,  and  fometimes,  found  a  horn. 

There  are  various  leffons  on  a  horn  ;  as  the  recheat,  double 
recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or  farewel  recheat,  iffc.  See 
Recheat. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns  formed  of  rams  horns ,  to 
proclaim  the  jubilee  ;  whence  the  name  jubilee .  See  Ju¬ 
bilee. 

Horns  of  the  uterus ,  two  proceffes  arifing  from  the  fides  of 
the  fund. 

Horn,  in  architedlure,  is  fometimes  ufed  {ox  volute.  SeeVo- 

LUTE. 

Horn  of  plenty.  See  the  article  Cornu-copia. 

Horn  with  horn ,  or  Horn  under  horn ,  (cornutum  cum  cornuto ) 
is  when  there  is  common  per  caufe  de  vicinage ,  intercommon- 
ing  of  horned  beafts.  See  Common,  and  Intercommon. 

Horn-work,  in  fortification,  a  fort  of  out-work,  advancing 
toward  the  field,  to  cover  and  defend  a  curtin,  baftion,  or 
other  place  fufpedted  to  be  weaker  than  the  reft ;  as  alfo  to 
poffefs  a  heighth,  iffc.  —  See  fab.  Fort.  fig.  21.  lit.fi  ;  fee 
alfo  Outwork. 

It  confifts  of  two  demi-baftions,  as  L  M  N  and  O  P  Q,  fab. 
Fort.  fig.  9.  joined  by  a  curtin  N  O.— Its  fides  or  flanks  are 
ufually  parallel ;  though  fometimes  they  approach  or  contrail 
toward  the  place,  forming  what  they  call  a  queue  d’yronde ,  or 
fiw allows  tail.  See  Queue  d'yronde. 

When  the  flanks  are  too  long,  they  fometimes  make  epaule- 
ments  to  flank  them.  The  parts  of  the  horn-work  next  the 
country,  are  to  be  defended  by  a  parapet. 

Two  horn-works  joined  together,  make  a  crown-work.  See 
Crown-work. 

Horn-beam  Pollcngers ,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to 
trees  which  have  been  lopped,  and  are  of  about  twenty  years 
growth.  See  Tree. 

HORNGELD*,  fignifies  a  tax  within  the  foreft,  to  be  paid 
for  the  feeding  of  horned  beafts.  See  Geld. 

*  Return  efie  omni  colled  tone  in  forefia  de  befiiis  cornuhs,  Sec. 
fint  quiet i  de  omnibus  geldis,  iff  danegeldis,  iff  nuodgetdis,  iff 
fenegeldis,  &  horngeldis,  igfe.  See  Subsidy. 

To  be  free  of  horngeld,  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  king  to 
fuch  as  he  thinks  good. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  Horn -hipped,  when  the  tops  of  the  two 
haunch  bones  appear  too  high. 

HORNAGIUM,  Horn  age,  in  our  ancient  law  books, 
Re  ms  to  import  the  fame  with  horngeld.  See  Horngeld. 

IJORODICTIC  Quadrant.  See  the  article  Quadrant. 

HOROGRAPHY  *,  the  art  of  making  or  conftruiling  dials  ; 
called  alfo  horologiography ,  gnomonica ,  ficiatherica ,  pbotofeia- 
therica ,  he.  See  Dialling. 

*  Ihe  word  is  compounded  of  upa,  bora,  time,  hour,  and 
ypapu,  firibo ,  I  write. 

HOROLOGIOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  or  conftruilin^ 
dials.  See  Dialling. 
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HOROLOGIUM  *,  'fiPOAoriON,  a  common  name  _ 

ancient  writers,  for  any  inftrument,  or  machine  to  meafure 
the  hours  withal.  See  Chronometer. 

*  1  he  word  is  origmaHy  Greek,  compofed  of  dpa,  bora,  time, 
hour,  and  hof&,  ipeech,  difcourle. 


Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials,  iAc.  See  Clock 
Watch,  Dial,  iffc.  lee  alfo  Clepsydra. 

Horologium  *,  Horologion,  is  alfo  a  name  the  Greeks 
give  to  their  liturgy,  or  breviary j  by  reafon  it  contains  the 


daily  hours,  or  the  feveral  offices  to  Tie  rehcarfed  each  day. 
See  Hour. 

*  The  Greeks  call  it  '£2pohoytov,  which  anfwers  to  what  in  Latin 

and  Englilh  we  call  diurnum,  or  diurnal. 

The  ftfoxo/ioi/,  is  the  breviary  of  the  Greeks.  See  Brevi¬ 
ary. 

HOROPTER,  in  optics,  is  a  right  line,  drawn  through  the 
point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  parallel  to  that  which 
joins  the  centres  of  tfte  two  eyes,  or  the  two  pupils. 

Such  is  the  line  A  B  (fab.  Optics ,  fig.  67.)  drawn  through 
the  point  of  concourfe  C,  of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  D 
ahd  E,  parallel  to  H  I,  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  eves 
H  and  I.  y 

It  is  called  horopter ,  as  being  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
limit  of  diftinit  vifion.  See  Vision. 

Plane  of  the  Horopter.  See  Plane  of  the  Horopter. 

HOROSCOPE*,  in  aftrology,  the  degree  or  point  of  the 
heavens,  rifing  above  the  eaftern  point  of  the  horizon,  at  any 
given  time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  future  event; 
as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon  then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign 
then  laid,  the  weather,  iffc.  See  Ascendant. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  cJpa,  bora,  hour,  and  the 

verb  crx.e'vpo^cct,  fpedo ,  confidero,  I  confider.  _ The  Latins 

call  it  car  do  orientalis  :  fometimes,  afeendens.  See  Ascen¬ 
dant. 

Mercury  and  Venus  were  in  the  horofeope ,  he.  They  were 
formerly  fo  infatuated  with  horofeopes ,  that  Albertus  Magnus, 
Cardan,  and  others,  are  faid  to  have  had  the  temerity  to 
draw  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  twelve 
houfes,  i.  e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  wherein  is  mark¬ 
ed  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  for  the  given  time.  See 
House,  and  Figure. 

Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horofeope ,  conftruft  a  horofeope ,  he. 
We  call  it  more  peculiarly  calculating  a  nativity,  when  the 
life  and  fortune  of  a  perfon  are  the  fubjeil  of  the  prediction  : 
for  they  draw  horofeopes  of  cities ,  great  enterprizes,  &c. 

Lunar  Horoscope,  is  the  point  which  the  moon  iftiies  out 
of,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  afeending  point  of  the  eaft. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  part  of  fortune.  See  Part. 

Horoscope,  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inftrument,  in  manner  of 
a  planifphere  ;  but  now  difufed.  See  Planisphere. 

It  was  invented  by  J.  Paduanus,  who  compofed  a  fpecial  trea- 
tife  thereon. 

HORROR,  Horrour,  ftriaiy  fignifies  fuch  an  excefs  of 
fear,  as  makes  a  perfon  tremble. — In  phyfic  it  denotes  fuch  a 
Ihuddering  or  quivering  as  precedes  an  ague  fit ;  and  is  often 
joined  with  rigores,  and  lumbagines.  See  Ague,  Fever, 
&c. 

Through  ignorance  of  this  acceptation,  fome  have  underftood 
fear  to  be  accounted  by  authors  among  the  antecedent  lymp- 
toms  of  thofe  diftempers.  1 

HORS  de  f on  fee,  q.  d.  out  of  his  fee,  is  an  exception  to  avoid 
an  a&ion  brought  for  rent  or  other  fervice,  ifluing  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands,  by  him  that  pretends  to  be  the  lord.— For  if  the 
defendant  can  prove  the  land  to  be  without  the  compals  of 
his  fee,  the  adion  falls.  See  District,  and  Fee. 

HORSE,  a  domeftic  quadruped,  of  great  ule  in  the  affairs  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  war,  fporting,  he. 

The  horfe  makes  the  fubjeit  of  a  very  extenfive  art,  called 
horfemanjhip ,  confifting  of  divers  fubordinate  arts  or  branches. 
See  Horsemanship. 

From  the  fame  beaft  arife  the  profeffions  of  chivalry,  knight¬ 
hood,  he.  See  Knighthood,  Chevalier,  he. 

1  uthois  are  divided  as  to  the  time  when  men  firft  began  to 
mount  horfes.— T he  fcholiaft  of  Euripides,  and  Euftathius  on 
the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad,  fpeak  as  if  the  ancients  had  been 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  faddle  horfes,  and  had  only  ufed 
them  to  draw  chariots,  &c.  They  add,  that  courfes  on 
horfe- back  were  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  before 
the  85th  Olympiad.— But  this  can  fcarce  be  ;  in  regard  the 
centaurs,  to  whom  the  invention  is  attributed,  lived  lono-  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  See  Centaur,  Saddle,  he. 

It  appears  likewife  from  Paufanias,  that  there  were  horfe - 
courfes  even  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  the  inftitutor  of  the 
Olympic  games.  See  Olympic. 

It  was  the  cuftom  among  the  ancients  to  imprefs  fome  mark 
on  their  horfes  ;  the  moft  common  were  a  £,  figma,  a  k, 
kappa,  and  a  bullock’s  head.  Hence  thofe  marked  with  £’s, 
were  called  2«^<pop*, ;  thofe  with  a  K,  Koomrdltat  ;  and  thofe 
with  a  bull  s  head,  Bovk.tpa.hot,  bucephali. — This  mark  was 
ftamped  on  the  horfe' s  buttocks,  and  his  harnefs  ;  as  appears 
from  the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes’s  Clouds,  Hefychius,  he. 
The  parts  of  a  horfe’s  body  furnilh  a  great  variety  of  terms, 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. — The  skin  and  coat  are  cal¬ 
led  the  hair  ;  the  long  hair  on  the  neck,  the  mane ;  the  fore¬ 
top,  the  toping ,  or  tuke  ;  the  hair  behind,  on  the  feet,  the  fet¬ 
lock,  or  fetter-lock  ;  that  growing  over  the  top  of  the  hoof, 
the  coronet,  or  cronet ;  that  on  the  eye-lids,  the  brills.— The 
ridge  whereon  the  mane  grows,  is  called  the  crejl,  or  crifl  ; 
the  fore  part,  from  the  neck  to  the  fore-legs,  the  brisket,  or 
chejl  i  the  mark  frequently  running  down  his  face,  the  rathe ; 

and 
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Ter  ,  '  ,  T  ad>  the.A'- - The  top  of  the  ihoul- 

der  blades,  at  the  felting  on  of  the  neck,  is  called  the  withers  i 

rt.e  place  where  the  Paddle  is  let,  the  dock ;  and  a  bruife  or 

^Tm  here0n\a  ™val-f11  >  the  middle  of  the  back,  from 
.  "C  t°th,:  h'Ps>  the  reins  ;  the  extremity  of  the  reins 

above  the  hips,  the  ory  ;  the  tail,  the  dock  or  runt  ;  the 
hoHow  or  (inking  of  the  back-bone,  th esfwa,;  the  hind  hart 

thi.te  ,hfy’  “"af'ift  defiant-  that  nearer  the 
thighs,  the  groin  ;  the  Idofe  (km  wherein  the  yard  is  the 

th 7hfill7d  tTIt°T  PartS  oFn  the  fl;0uIders’  ne«  the  breads, 
the  fillets.'  7  he  tippermoft  part  of  the  hind  le°-  next  the 

buttock,  ,s  called  they/#,,  or  fliffle  joint  ■.  the  aftei  joint,  or 
bending  of  the  hind  leg,  the  chambrel  or  elbow,  the  inner 
theta  or  bough  ;  the  joint  at  the  fetlock,  th  tpaflerl  an¬ 
cle  or  fetlock  psnt  ;  the  foot,  above  the  hoof  of  the  ’ancle 
joint,  the  coronet.— The  part  from  the  withers  to  the  top 
joint  ot  the  thigh,  is  called  the  Jhoulder  ;  the  middle  joint  0Pf 
the  fore  leg,  the  knee  ;  the  right  leg  before,  the  farther  lee  ■ 
and  the  left  the  nearer.- The  hoof  is  called  the  horn  • The 
hollow  of  the  hoot,  the  coffin ;  the  tender  part  of  the  hoof 
hext  the  heel,  th et  frujh  ;  the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  ta  the 
part  to  be  pared  or  cut  off  the  hoof  when  ovemrbwn  ’  the 
reft-,  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  the  toes;  the  hind  part 
where  there  is  a  nfing  m  the  middle  of  the  foie,  the  heel  ■ 
and  the  mfides  meeting  on  the  heel,  the  quart, rs-.-Oi  moft 

articles^  ^  ^  ^  account  Wld  he  found  under  their  refpe&ive 

The  matters  in  this  art  lay  it  down,  that  a  horfe  to  be 
good*  and  well  made,  muft  have  three  parts  like  thofe  of  a 
woman,  viz  the  bread,  which  is  to  be  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long  ;  three  of  a  lion,  viz  counte 
nance,  intrepidity,  and  fire ;  three  of  a  bullock,  viz  the 

‘  £ll°f  ’  7  J°int  5  ?rce  ?f  a  &<*P>  the  nofe, 

.  gentlenefs,  and  patience  ;  three  of  a  mule,  drength,  conttan- 

cy  and  foot  ;  three  of  a  deer,  head,  leg,  and  hair  foort; 
three  of  a  wolf,  throat,  neck,  and  hearing  ;  three  of  a  fox 
ear,  tail,  and  trot ;  three  of  a  ferpent,  memory,  fight  and 
turning  ;  three  of  a  hare  or  cat,  running,  walking,  and’  fon- 
plenefs.  ^ 

Horfes  are  dittinguifhed  into  divers  kinds,  and  differently  de¬ 
nominated,  with  regard  to  their  drain  or  country.— As  the 
Neapolitan ,  known  by  his  hawk  nofe.— The  Spanijh  lenet 
by  his  fmall  limbs.—' The  Barb,  by  his  fine  head  and  deep 
hoof.— The  Dutch ,  by  the  rougbnefs  of  his  legs.  —The 
EngUjb ,  by  his  drong  knitting  together,  fSc.  —Tlie  Flan- 
drin ,  &c.  See  Genet,  Arab,  &c. 

Horfes  are  alfo  didinguifhed  with  regard  to  the  ufes  or  offices 
they  are  referved  for  ;  as,  the  coach -horfe,  war -horfe,  hunt- 
ing-horfe ,  running-horfe ,  pack-horfe ,  &c.  See  Coach 
Hunting,  &c.  3 

Horfes  are  alfo  didinguifhed  with  regard  to  their  colours  ;  as 
—  A  bay,  which  admits  of  divers  fhades  or  cads,  viz.  a 
black  bay,  brown  bay,  dapple  bay ;  all  which  have  conftant- 
ly  black  manes  and  tails,—  Dun  and  moufe-dun,  having  fre¬ 
quently  a  black  lid  along  the  back,  which  denominates  them 

fiea-backed. — Flea-bitten,  which  is  white  fpotted  with  red. _ 

Grey,  dapple  grey,  filver  grey,  fad  or  powdered  grey,  black 
grey,  Tandy  grey,  and  iron  gr ey.—GriJfel  or  rount,  a  light 
flefh  colour  intermixed  with  white.— Peach  colour  or  bloffom 
colour.  — Pyebald,  which  confids  of  two  colours,  one  of 
them  white.  —  Roan,  a  bay,  black,  or  forrel,  intermixed 
with  white  hairs. — Rubican,  black  or  forrel,  with  white 
hairs  fcattered  about  his  body.— Sorrel,  common  forrel,  red 
or  cow-coloured  forrel,  bright  or  light-coloured  forrel,  burnt 
forrel ;  all  chiefly  didinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  manes. 

— Starling  colour,  refembling  a  brownifh  or  blackifh  grey, 
^nly  more  freckled,  or  intermixed  with  white. — Tyger  colour, 
much  the  fame  with  the  branded  grey,  only  the  fpots  fmal- 
for .•—Wolf- colour . — Deer  colour. — Black. — White ,  C3V. 

Thefe  colours  are  generally  confidered  as  fymbolical  of  the 
nature,  qualities,  U’c.  of  the  beads  ;  and  accordingly  their 
value  is  much  influenced  hereby. — The  dapple  grey  is  prized 
for  beauty  ;  the  brown  bay  for  fervice  ;  the  black  with  filver 
hair  for  courage  ;  the  roan  for  countenance  ;  the  forrel,  black 
without  white,  and  iron  grey,  are  reputed  hot  and  fiery  ;  the 
bright  grey,  flea  bitten,  and  black  with  white  fpots,  are  fan- 
guine  ;  the  white,  dun,  and  pye-ball,  phlegmatic  and  heavy ; 
the  moufe  dun,  red  bay,  and  blue-grey,  are  dull ;  the  peach 
colour  rarely  prove  obedient  to  the  fpur  ;  the  forrel  feldom 
fail  of  being  good,  efpecially  if  their  legs,  tails,  and  manes  be 
black  j  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  flea-bitten,  at  lead 
thofe  fb  marked  in  the  fore  parts,  or  over  the  whole  body  ; 
for  when  only  behind,  it  is  an  ill  fign. 

Indeed  it  is  hard  laying  down  any  univerfal  rules. — The 
white,  which  promife  the  lead,  prove  good  when  black  about 
the  eyes  and  nodrils.  And  there  are  excellent  iron  greys, 
though  they  are  not  reputed  a  good  colour. 

For  the  age,  teeth,  mark,  &c.  of  horfes.  See  Age,  Tooth, 
Mark,  &c. 

For  the  furniture,  isV.  of  a  horfe.  See  Saddle,  Bridle, 
Bit,  &c. 

JIoRse  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  military  language,  to  exprefs  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXXIX. 
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cavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldifers  whb  ferve  on  horfeback  Sec 
Cavalry. 

The  army  confided  of  ^oobo  foot,  and  ioooo  horfe.  See 
Army,  Wing,  &c. 

The  horfe,  includes  horfe  guards,  horfe  grattadiers,  and  troopers. 

Dragoons  are  alfo  frequently  comprehended  under  the  name, 
though  they  fight  on  foot,  tee  Horfe  Guaeds,  Ghana- 
dier,  Dragoo^,  i$c. 

Horfe  guards,  by  the  Spaniards  called  guardas  a  cavallo  ;  by 
e  French,  gardes  de  corps  \  and  by  the  Englifh  ufually  life- 
guards  ;  are  the  guards  of  the  king’s  perfon  and  body/con- 
fldmg  of  8oo  men,  well  armed  and  equipped.  See  Guard 
They  are  dmded  into  four  troops;  to  which  are  now  added" 

menftanlf}imfnt\tW0  tr°°pS  °f  ^adiers,  confiding  of  So 
men,  all  under  the  command  of  a  captain.  See  Troop 
Granadier,  Captain,  b'e.  * 

Each  troop  of  horfe  guards  is  divided  into  four  divlfions  or 
fquadrons  ;  two  of  which,  confiding  of  i00  men,  comm  nd 
ed  by  a  principal  comm.ffioned  officer,  two  brigadiers  and 
two  fub- brigadiers,  with  two  trumpets,  mount  the  aUard 
one  day  in  fix,  and  are  relieved  in  their  turn,.  g  ’ 

1  he,r  duty  is,  by  parties  from  the  guard,  to  attend  the  king’s 
perfon  when  he  goes  out  near  home.— When  he  aoes  out 

of  town,  he  is  attended  by  detachments  out  of  all  the  three 
troops. 

One  of  the  three  captains  of  the  horfe  guards  attends  on  the 
king  when  he  walks  on  foot,  immediately  next  his  perfon  - 
carrying  in  his  hand  an  ebony  daff,  or  truncheon,  with  a  gold 

°f  S™adierS  Jmounts  wi(h  a  divifion  of  the  troop 
SiaTd  J"7  ^  “d  g°  °Ut  °n  fma11  Par^  from  the 

foot  5Perf°rm  CCnt,na  dUty  °n  f°0t’  a“end  the  king  alfo  on 

Majler  of  the  Horse.  See  Master  of  the  horfe. 

Light  Horse,  includes  all  the  horfe  except  thofe  of  the  life¬ 
guard.  See  Light  Horfe. 

dmt  'r“m  l,ght  b"fe  ‘S  fomet™es,  a!fo  Wlied  to  an  indepen- 
’  °r  a  troop  not  embodied  into  a  regiment 
,  denomination  arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  were 

LmeL\rmn  ’  m  companTod.  of  the  ro7aI  guards,  which  were 
armed  at  all  points.  See  Gendarmes. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  manuLcdories  • 

for  fome thing  that  helps  to  fudain  their  work  from  the  ground’ 

for  the  more  commodious  working  at  it;  °  * 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  skinners*  called  alfo  the  leer 
is  a  P^ce  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  roundifh,  four  or  five  foot 
long,  and  placed  aflope  ;  upon  which  they  pare  their  (kins  to 
get  off  the  dirt,  hair  flefh,  See  Tanking,  C^rry! 
ing,  Shammying,  ifje. 

H°crors'StwA0  CarTrT  f°r  a  P’;ece  of  wood  jointed 

bknks  W  v  pei-pendicula'  ones,  to  fiiftain  the  boards, 
planks,  be.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall  rivers  :  and  on 
divers  other  occafions.  5  a  on 

Little  Horse.  See  the  article  Equuleus. 

H  ^  a  aIfu  a  -r°pe  f  mip’  made  faft  t0  ’one  the  foremad 
fhrouds  ;  having  a  dead  man’s  eye  at  its  end,  through  which 

the  pennant  of  the  fpnt-fail  fheats  is  reeved.— See  fab  Shit, 
fig-  I.  n.  125.  *  ** 

Horse  is  alfo  a  cant  name  lately  introduced  into  the  affair  of 
lotteries,  for  the  chance,  or  benefit  of  a  ticket,  or  number  for 
one  or  more  days,  upon  condition,  if  it  be  drawn  a  prize 
within  the  time  covenanted  for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an 
undrawn  ticket.  See  Chance,  and  Lottery. 

To  determine  the  value  of  a  horfe.—  Multiply  the  amo.mf 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  the  hUfe  is  hired  for  - 
and  from  the  produft  fubtraft  the  amount  of  the  number  of 
prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  ticket  into  the  time  of  thl 
horfe:  the  remainder  being  divided  by  the  number  of  ticket 
into  the  whole  tmie  of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of 
th e  horfe.  See  Gaming.  U1 

HORSEMANSHIP,  the  art  of  breaking,  difciplining  anrf 
managing  horfes.  See  Horse,  P  g’  an“ 

Horfemanjhip,  in  its  latitude,  includes  what  relates  to  the 
make,  colour,  age,  temper,  and  qualities  of  horfes;  their  re 
fpedtive  countries  and  climates,  with  the  manner  of  breeding 
propagating,  ,  the  difeovery  of  the  ufes  or  fervices  they 
are  fitted  for  ;  whether  the  wars,  the  race,  the  faddle  or  la7 
bour  ;  and  forwarding  and  accommodating  them  thereto 
In  this  general  fenfeit  alfo  includes  the  knowledge  of* the 
defeas  and  difeafes  of  horfes,  and  the  remedies  proper  for  he 
fame;  with  the  fevera  operations  requifite  thereto,  as  dock ! 
mg,  gelding,  Jhoeing,  Sec.  and  thus  takes  in  the  farrier’s  nro 

vince.  See  Farrier;  fee  alfo  Docking,  Gelding' 
Shoeing,  &c.  ^uing; 

But  the  word  is  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  underftood  of  the 
art  of  riding;  or  of  dicing  a  horfe  to  advantagf  not  onl 
in  the  ordinary  motions,  but  more  efpeciallv  in  the  mana^ 
or  making  tawo'k,  upon  vote,  airs,  ^  SK  Manage6,’ 

Hoof"'’”  for,he  fok  of  a  >»*** 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts :  as  the 
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Planch  Shoe,  or  Pancelet ,  which  is  faid  to  make  a  good  foot, 
and  a  bad  leg  ;  as  caufing  the  foot  to  grow  beyond  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  leg.  It  is  chofe  for  a  weak  heel,  and  will  laft  lon¬ 
ger  than  any  other  Jhoe\  being  borrowed  from  the  moil,  which 
has  week  heels,  and  frufhes  to  keep  the  feet  from  {tones  and 
gravel. 

Shoes  with  Calkins ,  which,  though  intended  to  fecure  the 
horfe  from  hiding,  yet  are  reputed  by  many  to  do  him  more 
harm  than  good,  in  that  he  cannot  tread  evenly  upon  the 
ground,  whereby,  many  times,  he  wrenches  his  foot,  or  {trains 
fome  finew,  efpecially  upon  Honey  ways,  where  {tones  will 
not  fuffer  the  calkins  to  enter. — Double  calkins  are  lefs  hurt¬ 
ful,  as  he  treads  evener  with  them  than  on  the  fingle  calkins ; 
but  then  they  muff  not  be  over  long,  or  {harp  pointed,  but 
rather  fhort  and  flat. 

Shoes  with  Rings ,  firft  invented  to  make  the  horfe  lift  his 
feet  up  high  ;  though  fuch  Jhoes  are  more  painful  than  helpful, 
befide  the  unhandfomenefs  of  the  fight. — This  defeat  is  mod 
incident  to  horfes  that  have  not  found  hoofs  ;  for  tender  feet 
fear  to  touch  the  ground  that  is  hard  ;  but  what  is  intended  for 
remedy,  proves  a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adding  high  cal¬ 
kins,  or  rings  to  his  Jhoes,  as  by  that  means  his  heels  are  made 
weaker  than  before. 

Shoes  with  fivelling  welts  or  borders  round  about  them,  are 
ufed  in  Germany,  &c.  which  being  higher  than  the  heads  of 
the  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing. — Thefe  are  the  beft  fort 
of  laftingy^r,  if  made  of  well  tempered  fluff,  as  they  wear 
equally  in  all  parts,  and  the  horfe  treads  evenly  upon  them. 
Others,  who  ufe  to  pafs  mountains  and  places  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  eafily  met  with,  carry  Jhoes  about  them,,  with 
vices,  whereby  they  fallen  them  to  the  horfe’s  hoofs  without 
the  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail ;  yet  is  this  more  for  fhew 
than  fervice ;  for  though  fuch  Jhoe  may  fave  a  horfe’s  feet 
from  Hones,  yet  it  fo  pinches  his  hoof  that  he  goes  with  pain, 
and  perhaps  injures  it  more  than  the  Hones  do.— On  fuch 
emergent  occafions,  therefore,  it  were  better  to  make  ufe 
of  the 

Joint  Shoe,  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a  flat  rivet 
nail  joining  them  together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken 
both  wide  or  narrow,  to  ferve  any  foot. 

Panton ,  or  Pantable  Shoe,  which  opens  the  heels,  and  helps 
hoof-binding. — To  which  may  be  added,  the  half  panton  Jhoe. 
Patten  Shoe,  is  ufed  for  a  horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  Hiffle, 
or  flioulder,  as  it  caufes  him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  the 
grief  is  on,  and  confequently  makes  him  ufe  it  the  better. 
Horse-shoe,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  fometimes  of  around, 
fometimes  of  an  oval  figure,  inclofed  with  a  parapet,  raifed 
in  the  ditch  of  a  marfliy  place,  or  in  low  grounds;  fometimes 
alfo  to  cover  a  gate  ;  or  to  ferve  as  a  lodgment  for  foldiers, 
to  prevent  furprizes,  or  relieve  an  over-tedious  defence. 
Horse-shoe  Head,  a  difeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the  futures 
of  the  skull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacuity  is  left  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  fo  that  the  aperture  fhall  not  be  totally  clofed 
up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  be  fo  hard  as  the  refl  for  fome 
years  after.  See  Suture. 

This  opennefs  is  found  to  be  increafed  upon  the  child’s  catch¬ 
ing  cold.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  reputed  a 
fign  of  weaknefs  and  fhort  life.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual  to 
rub  the  head  every  now  and  then  with  warm  rum,  or  brandy, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  palm  oil. 

Sometimes  the  diforder  arifes  from  a  colledlion  of  waters  in 
the  head,  called  a  hydrocephalus.  See  Hydrocephalus. 
Horse  Me  a  Jure ,  is  a  rod  of  box,  to  Aide  out  of  a  cane,  with 
a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands  and  inches,  to 
meafure  the  heighth  of  horfes.  See  Measure,  and  Hand 
HORSHAM  Stone ,  is  a  kind  of  thin  broad  flate,  of  a  greyifh 
colour;  formerly  much  ufed,  efpecially  in  Suffex,  to  heal  or 
cover  churches  and  chancels,  great  houfes,  &c.  See  Stone, 
Slate,  Covering,  &c. 

It  is  called  Horjham  Jlone ,  becaufe  chiefly  brought  from  the 
town  of  Horfham  in  Suffex. 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  feignior’s  court,  are  uphol- 
Herers,  or  tapeffry-hangers.  See  Tapestry. 

There  is  no  city  better  or  more  orderly  regulated  than  the 
grand  feignior’s  camp  ;  and  to  have  a  notion  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  that  prince,  he  muff  be  feen  in  that  equipage  ;  he 
being  much  better  lodged  and  accommodated  there,  than  at 
Conffantinople,  or  any  other  city  of  his  dominions. 

He  has  always  two  tents  or  pavilions,  and  two  fets  of  furni¬ 
ture  entiie  ;  that  while  he  is  in  one,  they  may  pitch  or  fpread 
the  other. 

In  order  to  this,  he  has  conffantly  four  hundred  hortagilers , 
or  upholflerers,  in  his  retinue,  who  go  a  day’s  journey  before 
him,  to  fix  on  a  proper  place.  They  firff  prepare  the  ful- 
tan  s  tent,  then  thofe  of  the  officers  of  the  port,  and  the 
beglerbegs,  according  to  their  rank. 

HORl  ICUL1 URE*,  the  art  of  gardening.  See  Gar¬ 
dening. 

till, 


*  I  he  word  is  compounded  of  hortus ,  garden,  and  colo,  I 
drefs,  Cfc. 

HOSANNA*,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer  which 
they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  their  feaff  of  tabernacles. 
Sec  Tabernacle. 
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*  It  was  thus  called,  by  reafon  there  was  a  frequent t  repetition 
therein  of  the  word  t"««iJ37{Enn  ferva  mine ,  or  fer<va  precor , 
i.  e.  fave  us  now  ;  or,  fave  us,  we  pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannas. — The  Jews  call  them 
hofehannoth ,  i.  e.  the  hofannas.  —  Some  are  rehearfed  on  the 
firff  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  See.  which  they  call  hofarna 
of  the  firff  day,  hofanna  of  the  fecond  day,  &c. 

Hosanna  Rabba ,  or  Grand  Hosanna,  is  a  name  they  give 
to  their  feaff  of  tabernacles,  which  laffs  eight  days;  by  rea¬ 
fon,  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  frequently  calling  for 
the  afliftance  of  God,  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins,  and  his 
blefling  on  the  new  year  ;  and  to  that  purpofe  make  great  ufe 
of  the  hofehannoth ,  or  prayers  abovementioned. 

The  Jews,  alfo,  apply  the  term  hofanna  rabba ,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feaff  of  tabernacles ; 
by  reafon  they  apply  themfelves  more  immediately  on  that 
day  to  invoke  the  divine  blefling,  &c. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  hofa ,  a  flocking.  See  Stocking. 
Hose  in  Hose,  among  botanifts,  fign ifies  one  long  husk  within 
another  ;  as  in  the  polyanthos. 

Hose-Husk,  in  botany,  a  long  round  hulk  ;  as  in  pinks,  July- 
flowers,  &c.  See  Flower. 

HOSPITAL  *,  popularly  Spittal,  a  place  or  building  erec¬ 
ted,  out  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the 
poor,  aged,  infirm,  lick  and  otherwife  helplefs.  See  Cha¬ 
rity'. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  bofpes,  holl,  ftranger.  See 
Host. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifliop  had  the  immediate 
charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difeafed,  as  alfo  of 
widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  &c.— —When  the  churches  came 
to  have  fixed  revenues  allotted  them,  it  was  decreed,  that,  at 
leaft,  one  fourth  part  thereof  fhould  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ;  and  to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly,  di¬ 
vers  houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomina 
ted  hofpitals.  See  T  it  he.  Clergy,  &c. 

They  were  governed  wholly  by  the  priefts  and  deacons,  un¬ 
der  the  inlpedtion  of  the  bifliop.  See  Bishop,  Deacon, 
&c. 

In  courfe  of  time,  feparate  revenues  were  afligned  for  the  hof¬ 
pitals  ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of  motives  of  piety  and 
charity,  gave  lands,  and  money  for  ere&ing  of  hofpitals. 
When  the  church  difeipline  began  to  relax,  the  priefts,  who, 
till  then,  had  been  the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals ,  converted 
them  into  a  fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,- 
without  giving  account  thereof  to  any  body  ;  referving  the 
greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe  ;  fo  that  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  founders  were  fruftrated.*— -To  remove  this 
abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefly  prohibited  the  giving 
any  hofpital  to  fecular  priefts  in  the  way  of  a  benefice  ;  and 
dire£led  the  adminiftration  thereof  to  be  given  to  fuflicient 
and  refponfible  laymen,  who  flhould  take  an  oath,  like  that 
of  tutors,  for  the  faithful  difeharge  thereof ;  and  be  account¬ 
able  to  the  ordinaries.— This  decree  was  executed,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  council  of  ^  rent.  See  Oeconomus. 

In  England,  hofpitals  founded  for  the  mere  relief  of  the  in¬ 
digent  and  neceflitous,  are  peculiarly  called  alms-houfes  ;  the 
name  hofpital  being  referved  to  thofe  deftined  for  the  ffek, 
aged,  young,  &c. — The  principal  of  thefe  are,  the 
Royal  Hospital,  for  difabled  foldiers,  commonly  called  Chel- 
Jea-College.  See  College. 

It  was  founded  by  king  Charles  II.  carried  on  by  king  James  II. 
and  finifhed  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

The  building  is  very  fpacious  and  magnificent :  Its  figure  is  a 
n ;  the  middle  or  front  part  whereof  confifts  of  a  chapel  and 
hall  ;  the  other  two  lines  being  four  ftories  high,  divided  into 
wards  or  galleries,  two  in  each  ftory,  containing  each  twenty- 
fix  diftindl  apartments  for  the  foot-foldiers.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  main  building,  there  is  a  pavilion,  in  one 
whereof  is  the  governor’s  lodging  and  the  council  chamber  -; 
the  other  being  lodgings  for  feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  houfe. 
Befide  the  main  building,  there  are  four  wings  or  out-build¬ 
ings  ;  one  for  the  infirmary,  another  for  feveral  officers  of 
the  houfe,  another  for  old  maimed  officers  of  horfe  and  foot ; 
and  the  fourth  for  the  baker,  laundrefs,  l3c. 

The  number  of  ordinary  penfioners  is  476 ;  befide  the  officers 
and  fervants  of  the  houfe :  The  out,  or  extraordinary  penfion¬ 
ers,  are  alfo  very  numerous  ;  and  thefe,  upon  occafion,  do 
duty  in  the  feveral  garrifons,  from  whence,  draughts  are  made 
for  the  army,  &c.  See  Invalid. 

The  penfioners  are  all  provided  with  clothes,  diet,  waffling, 
lodging,  firing,  and  one  day’s  pay  in  every  week  for  fpend- 
ing  money. 

The  qualifications  required  to  be  admitted  of  this  body,  are. 
That  the  candidate  bring  a  certificate  from  his  fuperior  officer, 
that  he  has  been  maimed  or  difabled  in  the  fervice  of  the 
crown  ;  or  that  he  has  ferved  the  crown  twenty  years,  which 
muff  be  made  appear  by  mufter-rolls. 

To  defray  the  charges  of  this  hofpital ,  there  is  a  confiderable 
fum  paid  yearly  out  of  the  poundage  of  the  army  ;  befide 
one  day’s  pay  of  each  officer,  and  each  common  foldier,  every 
year;  which  in  time  of  war,  amounts  to  13  or  14000/. 

For 
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lieutenant ^overno^ma'  °f  t,,1!  there  is  a  governor, 

<W,VA  HospTtal  i  ' T  7’  ?'• 

wounds,  or  other  accident  are  dffihlTf by  ^ 
Wid°WS  a"d  children  ofruch^  r/Zn  tth  ’  S? 

Chdf«nAStot,°f  Tasnifi,ccnce  and  fpacionfmft,  excels  even 
the  bconl?  t  Su0tl  Pa,t  °f  ^  Was  built  “  Wng  Charles 

LT  re  ? reerf.e  e1”h°rcfet°f  ^  f&/‘ 

pounds  of  fleft,  a  gallon  of  beer, $  f°Ur 

ft-™Srph^1c!ra“^0Veri’0r’  caPta!n’ 

Chiijis  Hospital,  popularly  called  fhp  P/  r  u  r  •  ? 
was  ancientlv  a  r  Ca  the  Blue  Coat  Hofpital, 

the  fir  ft  prior  thereof  in^the^^  fry^s»  founded  bV  Raihere, 

Henry  /ill.  ■*, 

for  poor  childrpn  r  r:ayar(1  vl.  into  an  hofpital 

conveniences,  cloathed,  dL'tedTand  taZght a"d 

doSions  redreltmentr  ‘j  re“ived  abu"d““  of  “w 

conations  A  great  part  or  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  sreat 

fire  S  but  is  again  rebuilt  by  the  care  of  the  governors  *££ 
not  without  incurrinD-  ^  nJot  a  u  ,  L1JC  governors,  tno 

venues  of  the  hofpital  8  ^  ^  antlclPating  *=  «- 

were  mi!ntaainedUorfhP°fr  CJ’iIdren’  mo(l  of  t,,em  °T>b™, 
virfr  nut  one  'S  •f°Undat,on  i  a"d  fix  or  feven  fcore 

tS  number  thre’T"'^  a"d  ?=  maids  t0  fe™«;  but 
Jefs_  *  e  deficiency  of  the  funds,  is  now  much 

Inn  CWlesTf  ™thematical  fchools  ;  the  firft  founded  by 

fhere  n  l  f  '  ^  A%  are  nOW  ™ited.  Youths  are 
there  taught  feveral  parts  of  praftical  mathematics,  particu- 

Wy  navgation,  re  fit  them  for  apprentices  to  matted  cPf  fhips : 

1  O  lay  nothing  of  the  grammar  fchool,  (whence  the  moft 

Singfer^^1  t0  "y)  writing  fchoo., 
TOnonf'S.  °f  tWS  m  a  Prcr‘dent>  feafurer,  go- 

S'irZ‘^l°Z7'!  tfosr[TA,L  ndjoins  to  Chrift’s  hofpital,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  fame  grey  fryars. 

At  the  diflolution  of  monafteries,  Henry  VIII.  left  five  hun¬ 
dred  marks  a  year  to  it  for  the  relief  of  poor  people  ;  but  it 
was  more  largely  endowed  for  the  ufe  of  fick  and  lame  per- 
tons  only,  by  Edward  Vf.  p 

It  is  governed  by  a  prefidqpf,  treafurer,  fife,  with  other  of- 
hcers.  It  is  furmflied  w.th  two  phyficians,  and  three  mailer 
furgeons,  befides  as  many  afHftant  furgeons 

In  this  hofpital  with  two  others  depending  on  it,  the  one 

3Lft'lf*nd’t,th5  °iher  Called  the  Loci’  “  Southwark,  are 
about  three  hundred  patients,  provided  with  lodging,  diet, 
phytic,  chirurgery,  &c.  t>  &>  > 

S.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  Southwark,  is  for  the  fame  purpo- 
les  as  that  of  S.  Bartholomew. 

It  was  originally  founded  an  hofpital,  by  Richard,  prior  of 
Bermondfey,  m  1213  ;  furrendered  to  king  Henry  VIII ; 
and  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  citizens  of  London,  for  an 
hojpital  for  infirm  and  lame  people. 

It  eonfifts  of  four  quadrangular  courts  ;  In  the  firft  are  fix 
wards  for  women  :  in  the  fecond,  two  chapels,  the  leffer  for 
the  private  ufe  of  the  hofpital,  and  the  larger  parochial  :  in 
the  fame  court  are  the  houfes  of  the  treafurer,  and  other  of- 
•  ^cers,:  court  are  fix  or  feven  wards  for  men.  The 

fourth  hath  alfo  three  wards,  baths  hot  and  cold  a  chirur¬ 
gery,  apothecary’s  fhop,  &V. 

There  are  about  three  thoufand  perfons  taken  in  and  difehar- 
ged  out  of  this  hofpital  yearly. 

The  governors  of  this  hofpital  are,  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  other  citi¬ 
zens.  _  Among  which  are  a  prefident,  treafurer,  &c.  two 
phyficians,  and  three  furgeons, 

Guys  Hospital,  or  the  Hospital  of  Incurables,  is  the 
foundation,  of  that  wealthy  citizen,  and  bookfeller,  Thomas 
Guy,  Efqj 

It  is  chiefly  intended  for  reputed  incurable  perfons  ;  and  is 
even  to  take  in  yearly  a  certain  number  of  patients  turned 
out  of  the  other  hofpita/s,  particularly  Bethlehem,  as  incu¬ 
rable. 

The  founder  beftowed  50000  /.  on  the  building  in  his  life¬ 
time  ;  and,  by  will,  endowed  it  with  200,000  /.  at  his  death 
in  1724  :  the  greateft  benefaction,  without  difpute,  that  ever 
was  left  by  any  one  private  man. 

Its  officers  are  a  prefident  and  governors,  moft  of  whom  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  S.  Thomas’s  hofpital ,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  thereof  j  with  a  treafurer,  two  phyficians,  two 
chirurgeons,  £sV. 
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Bridwell  Hospital.  )  (Work-house: 

buttons  Hospital.  S  See  the  article  >  Chartreuse. 

Hnoprr  a  °f  Jerufalem.  )  (  Hospitaler. 

tiUbrl  1  ALER,  one  that  entertains  and  provides  for  poor 
people,  travellers,  &c.  See  Hospital. 

;,he.  aPPellatlon  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  communities  of 
religious,  as-  the  hojp, talers  of  Elfefort  in  E flex,  inftituted 

rke  T/  ;epers  C  }f0fcflers  of  S.  John  Baptiftof  Co- 
York^  ‘^fpltalers  of  S*  Julian  i  btfpitalers  of  S.  Leonard  at 

The  religious  hofpita/ers  generally  follow  the  rule  of  S.  Au- 
guftin.  Moft  of  them  pretend  that  S.  Martha  was  their  firft 
foundress,  and  chufe  her  for  their  patron,  by  reafon  fhe  en 
tei  tamed  Jefus  Chnft  at  her  houfe.  Some  of  them  ^o  back 
to  the  patriarch  Abraham  for  their  founder.  ° 

amThe  kni  che  miJ,^ary  ord^s,  fuch 

HOSP^AL^RS  f  S-  John  of 

xiUbri  I ALLRS,  Hospitalarh,  more  particularly  de- 

Te  uMem  h  ,g'°lUS-knightS’  Wh°  built  an  hofP M  ^ 
Jerufalem  wherein  pilgrims  were  received.-To  thefe  pope 

ement  V.  transferred  the  efFeas  and  revenues  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  i  whom  hy  a  council  held  at  Vienne,  he  fupprefted,  for 
eir  many  and  great  mifdemeanors.  See  Templar 
1  hefe  hofpztalers  were  otherwife  called  knights  of  S.  John  of 
Jerufalem  are  the  fame  with  thofe  whom  we  now  call 
knights  of  Malta.  See  Malta. 

HOSPmUM,  Inn  ;  a  term  peculiarly  ufed  in  our  Iaw- 
books  for  an  inn  of  court.  See  Inns  of  Court 

oZT-ZMc  iS  f°  Ufed  f°r  "  little  convent>  which  the  reJigi- 

Ze rtf  If  reC£Pr'0n  °fian^S  a”d  tra''',lCTS  of  the  fame 
S’  Ji°  hav?.occar“>n  ‘o  flay  with  them  feme  time. 

See  Mona's rtlfco^T,  fi T  beC“me  fixed  convents- 

H  Alol^vi^^Sre  Peinc^11  ^  ^  princes  op  W^ohia  and 

The  hofpodars  of  W alachia  and  Moldavia  receive  the  invefti- 
ture  of  thofe  principalities  from  the  grand  fewnior  bv  a  veft 
and  a  ftandard  which  he  gives  them.  ’  7  ^ 

Jh*y^e  /bmeti]mers  depofed  by  him  ;  though  in  other  re- 

HOStVh  have  the  foVCre'Sn  power  within  their  ftates. 

HOST*,  Hospes,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  applied  both  to 

and  e“  -  &  pe:- 
antiently  wrote  wilhk  alpha  ^  W13 

Thus  the  innkeeper  fays,  he  has  a  cmrJ  i^a  •  c  1  • 

the  traveller  who  lodges  with  him  ;Sa„d  thf’travelf  agfto 

in  fpoaking  of  his  landlord'**  ^ 
it  mult  be  obferved  then,  that  it  was 

ancients,  when  any -ftranger  asked  for  lodging,  for'the'mafel 
ofthe  houfe  and  the  flranger,  each  of  them  re  fet  a  foot  Z 
°™  f,de  of  *‘f  ““dhold,  and  fwear  they  wLld  „eT 

the  law,  or  right  of  hofpitality™  IZef  ifdf;  TnaL™ht 
they  were  looked  on  as  perjured.  dimucn  as 

?n{icfd,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it  ho/lis-  •  as  Cicem 

himfelf  informs  us  :  though  in.  courfe  of  time,  'boftis  Z 

altemd!fyanenemyi  f°  mUCh  W3S  the  notion  of  hofpitality 


H  fecrifice  o£  t  7lf4bKttHosffia>  3  Viaim’  M 

tyt  fwKZrtS  0uS°:d  °!tr0; 

and  wine,  which  is  offered  up  every  dav  a  nen  hZ  *  c 
orifice,  in  the  mafs.  See  Mass  h  0j>'  ° '  fa* 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  wrumr  as  the  tlrr 

hy^HtTr^  ‘hemfe,ra  the  adorati°n  of  the* 

The  veflel  wherein  the  hojls  are  kept,  is  called  fhp  "u 

HOSTAGE?  kind of  COTar=d  chalice.  See  Chalice.  ' 

MUb  1  ACjE  *,  a  perfon  left  as  furety  for  the  nerfnr™  r 
the  articles  of  a  treaty.  See  Treaty-  P  mance  of 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  bod  and  that  ofhofpes.  See  Host 
When  two  enemies  are  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  tre«|  or 
capitulation  ,t  is  frequent  for  them  to  give  hojlag.s  ™  each 

°f  What  k 

The  garrifon  of  fuch  a  place  has  capitulated,  and  given  ho- 
flages  Such  an  officer  was  given  a»  an  hojlale  S 
A  hofiage  is  either  a  principal  or  an  accefW  j-  . 
the  ftate  of  the  cafe.  PHe  isLy  an  accSar^wCfe 

nd  siv’es up L 

without  any  further  delation.  For,  here'  if  die'^nce'fa'i 

iS  n°  Wa>'s  acc°untable  for  it. 

But  the  hojlage  becomes  a  principal,  when  it  is  exprefly  fti- 

pulated, 


0 


HOT 

■puked  that  he  Ihall 

many  days;  and,  to  fecure  the  engagement,  gi  n  hsftaga, 
thefe"  hoftages  are  what  a  furety  is  to  a  creditor  for  the  debt 
■Of  .his  principal.  So  that  if  the  relief  do  not  come  and 
yet  the  citizens  refufe  to  furrender,  the  iiftagn  fend  in  their 
place,  become  principals,  and  liable  to  be  pumlhed  for  the 
prevarication  of  thofe  they  have  become  furety  for. 

A  hoftage  given  for  another  perfon,  becomes  free  when  that 

perfon  dies.  .  .  ...  . 

HOSTEL,  or  Hotel,  a  French  term,  anciently  fignifying  a 
houfe ,  or  dwelling-place.  See  House. 

It  is  now  more  commonly  ufed  for  the  palaces,  or  houles  or 
the  king,  princes,  and  great  lords.  See  Palace.  , 

In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  de  Conde ,  hotel  de  Conti , 

hotel  du  Louvre ,  &c.  #  . 

The  grand  prevot  de  V hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the  officers  or 
the  king’s  houfliold.  His  jurifdicftion  is  much  like  that  of 
lord  fteward  of  the  houfhold  of  the  king  of  England.  See 
Steward. 

The  hotel  de  vllle  is  What  we  call  a  town-houfe ,  or  town-hall. 
See  Hall. 

HOTEL-DIEU,  is  a  common  name  for  the  chief  hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  Tick  perfons  in  moil  of  the  cities  of  Fiance. 
See  Hospital. 

The  Hotel  de  Man ,  is  an  hofpital  near  Paris,  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  Chelfea  hofpital. 

HOSTIA*,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a  vidtim  offered  in  facrifice 
to  a  deity.  See  Victim,  and  Sacrifice. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  hojlis,  enemy,  it  being  the  cuftom 
to  offer  one  before  they  joined  battel,  to  render  the  gods 
propitious  ;  or  after  the  battel  was  over,  to  give  them  thanks. 

_  Some  chufe  to  derive  the  word  from  hofiio,  q-d.  feno,  I 

ftrike _ Ifidore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  the  name  hojiia 

was  given  to  thofe  facrifices  which  they  offered  before  they 
inarched  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  Ante  quam,  fays  he,  ad  hojlem 
pergerent  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  from  v’dlims,  which  were 
properly  thofe  offered  after  the  vittory  :  Ovid  feems  to  dif- 
tinguifh  otherwife  when  he  fays, 

Viftima  qua  cecidit  dextra  viclrice  vocatur  ; 

Hojlibus  a  domitis  hoftia  nornen  habet. 

As  if  the  hojiia  might  be  flain  by  any  prieft,  but  the  viflim 
only  by  the  hands  of  the  vidtor  :  Fronton  makes  another  di- 
Itinftion  ;  According  to  him,  vlSlima  was  a  grand  oblation, 
and  hojiia  a  fmaller  and  lefs  confiderable  one. 

HOSTILITY  *,  the  aftion  of  an  enemy.—  During  a  truce, 
all  hojlilities  are  to  ceafe  on  both  fides  :  fuch  a  city  ftands 
neuter,  and  commits  no  hojlilities  on  either  fide. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  hojtilitas,  formed  of  the  primitive  hojlis , 
which  fignifies  enemy  ;  and  which  anciently  fignified  ftranger, 
hofpes.  See  Host. 

HOT-Bath.  See  the  articles  Bath,  and  Thermae. 
Hot-Bed,  a  piece  of  earth  or  foil  plentiful  enriched  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  defended  from  cold  winds,  &c.  to  forward  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  force  vegetation,  when  the  feafon  or 
the  climate  of  itfelf  is  not  warm  enough.  See  Soil,  Ma¬ 
nuring,  Vegetation,  &c. 

By  means  of  hot-beds  skilfully  managed,  we  can  fo  nearly 
imitate  the  temperature  of  other  climates,  that  feeds  of  plants 
brought  from  any  country  between  the  tropics,  may  be  made 
to  flourifh  even  under  the  poles.  See  Exotic. 

Heat  and  humidity  being  the  great  inftruments  of  vegetation  ; 
to  promote  the  growth  of  any  plants,  thefe  muff  be  duly 
proportioned,  fo  as  neither  to  exceed  nor  come  fhort  of  the 
bounds  nature  has  allotted  for  it. —  Too  much  heat  we  find 
rather  fcorches  a  plant  than  makes  it  grow  ;  and  too  much 
moifture  frequently  chills  it,  unlefs  quickly  exhaled  from  the 
roots.—  With  us,  a  moderate  heat  is  found  the  moft  eligi¬ 
ble  ;  fuch  as  is  raifed  by  the  ferment  of  wet  ftraw  and  horfe- 
litter,  which,  from  the  earth  lying  thereon,  will  fend  forth, 
for  fome  time,  a  gentle  fleam,  impregnated  with  vegetative 
falts.  See  Heat,  Plant,  Water,  &c. 

The  ufual  way  of  making  hot-beds ,  is  of  horfe-litter  and 
grafs  mixed  together,  and  left  on  an  heap  for  eight  or  ten  days 
to  putrefy  ;  and  then  removed  into  a  bed,  and  covered  up 
with  glaffes,  or  frames.—  Others  chufe  to  take  horfe-dung, 
a  month  or  fix  Weeks  old,  and  make  a  feed-bed  of  it  about 
four  foot  high,  and  cover  it  up  with  ftraw  a  foot  thick,  which 
is  to  be  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  its  place  fupplied 
either  with  cows  dung,  or  the  laft  year’s  ridges. 

The  procefs  of  ordering  a  good  ferviceable  hot-bed ,  for  the 
cuftomary  raiftng  of  colliflowers,  cucumbers,  melons,  ra- 
dilhes,  and  other  tender  plants  and  flowers,  in  January  or 
February,  is  dire&ed  by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  manner  follow 
ing  : 

Provide  a  warm  place  defended  from  all  the  winds,  by  being 
inclofcd  with  a  pale  or  hedge  made  of  reeds  or  ftraw,  about 
fix  or  feven  foot  high,  of  fuch  diftance  or  capacity  as  occa- 
fion  requires. — Within  this  inclofure  raife  a  bed  two  or  three 
foot  high,  and  three  foot  over,  of  frefh  horfe-dung,  about 
fix  or  eight  days  old  ;  then  tread  it  down  very  hard  on  the 
top,  make  it  level,  and  if  you  think  fit,  edge  it  round  with 
boards  or  brick,  laying  fine  rich  mould  about  three  or  four 
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inches  thick  on  it :  When  the  extreme  heat  of  the  bed  Is 
over,  which  you  may  perceive  by  thrufting  in  your  finger  ; 
plant  your  feeds  at  pleafure,  and  fet  your  forks  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  bed,  to  fupport  a  frame  made  of  flicks,  and 
covered  with  ftraw  or  bafs-mat,  in  order  to  fecure  the  feeds, 
and  plants  from  cold  and  wet :  only  the  covering  may  be 
opened  in  a  warm  day,  for  an  hour  before  noon,  and  an 
hour  after.— But  take  care  to  earth  up  your  plants  as  they 
fhoot  in  heighth  >  and  when  able  to  bear  the  cold,  they  may 
be  tranfplanted. 

In  Holland  they  make  ufe  of  hot  beds  made  of  fand  ;  which 
are  not  fo  apt  to.  raife  unwholfome  damps  as  thofe  of  horfe 
dung.— The  Dutch  likewife  made  hot  beds  of  tanner’s  bark, 
which,  when  once  righly  prepared,  will  maintain  an  equa¬ 
ble  heat  for  fix  months.  See  Tan,  and  Bark. 

Bradley,  with  very  good  reafon,  propofes  a  tnermometer  to 
be  ufed  to  regulate  the  heat  of  hot  beds.— For  plants  that 
are  either  to  be  brought  up  in  a  colder  feafon,  or  a  colder 
climate  than  what  they  naturally  require  ;  you  are  to  take 
the  heighth  at  which  the  thermometer  ftands  in  their  proper 
feafon  or  clime,  as  a  ftandard  ;  and  by  applying  a  thermome¬ 
ter  to  the  hot  bed ,  judge  whether  the  heat  is  to  be  intended 
or  remitted. — Thus  a  hot  bed  for  cucumbers  muft  be  kept, 
to  raife  the  fpirit  in  the  glals,  to  the  fame  heighth  as  the  na¬ 
tural  temperature  of  the  weather  will  raife  it  to  about  the 
latter  end  of  May  and  June,  when  cucumbers  will  grow  a- 
broad  without  any  artificial  heat  or  ftielter.  See  Heat,  and 
Thermometer. 

Hot-House.  See  Stove,  Hypocaustum,  &c. 

Hot-Shoots,  or  Hovilses,  a  fort  of  factitious  or  compound 
fuel,  made  of  a  third  part  of  any  coal,  pit,  fea,  or  charcoal, 
mixed  with  two  thirds  of  loam.  See  Fuel. 

Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  made  up  into  balls,  moiftened 
with  a  little  urine,  or  in  any  other  form  at  pleafure  ;  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  till  throughly  dry.  Then  may  they  be  built 
into  the  moft  orderly  fire  imaginable,  affording  a  glowing, 
folemn,  and  conftant  heat  for  feven  or  eight  hours,  without  ftir- 
ring.  This  mixture  is  frequently  ufed  in  fome  parts  to  flac- 
ken  the  impetuous  devouring  of  the  fire,  and  keep  coals  from 

confuming  too  faft. 

HOTCH-POT,  or  Hodg-podg,  primarily  denotes  a  Fle- 
rnifh  medley  difti,  made  of  flefti  cut  in  pieces,  and  iodden  with 

herbs,  roots,  &c. 

Hotch-Pot,  in  law,  fignifies  a  mixture  or  blending  of  lands 
given  in  marriage,  with  other  lands  in  fee  accruing  by  defeent. 
— A  man  feized  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  in  fee,  hath  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  gives  with  one  of  them  ten  acres  in  frank-mar- 
riage,  and  dies  feized  of  the  other  twenty.  If  now  fhe  that 
is  thus  married  will  have  any  part  of  the  twenty  acres,  fhe 
muft  put  her  lands  given  in  frank-marriage  in  hotch-pot ;  that 
is,  fhe  muft  refufe  to  take  the  foie  profits  of  the  ten  acres, 
but  fuffer  them  to  be  mingled  with  the  other  twenty,  to  the 
end  an  equal  divifion  may  be  made  of  the  whole  thirty  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  filter.— Thus  for  her  ten  acres  fhe  will 
be  entituled  to  fifteen.  Coke  on  Lift l . 

HOTS,  or  Hutts,  pounces  and  round  balls  of  leather,  fluf¬ 
fed,  or  tied  on  the  fharp  end  of  fighting  cocks  fpurs  ;  to 
keep  them  from  hurting  one  another  in  fparring  or  breathing 
themfelves. 

HOUGH,  Ham,  the  joint  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  beaft,  which 
conneCts  the  thigh  to  the  leg.  See  Ham. 

To  Hough,  or  cut  the  houghs,  is  to  hamftring.  See  Ham¬ 
string. 

Hough  bonny,  is  a  hard  round  fwelling,  or  tumor  growing  upon 
the  tip  or  elbow  of  the  hough. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  fome  ftroke  or  bruife  ;  and  if  neg- 
leCted  till  the  fubftance  of  the  fwelling  becomes  hard  like  glue, 
proves  difficult  to  cure. 

HOUND,  Canis  venaticus,  a  hunting  dog.  See  Hunting. 
Hounds  may  be  diftinguilhed,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
their  hunting,  into  fuch  as  find  out  and  purfue  the  game  by 
fight,  and  the  quicknefs  and  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion ;  of 
which  kind  are  the  gaze  hound ,  agafaus ;  and  grey-hound, 
canis  grains  ;  the  terrier.  See. — And  thofe  which  find  and 
purfue  the  game  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  fmell. 

The  fpecies  of  feenting  dogs  may  be  divided  farther  into 
hounds  fimply  fo  called,  and  blood  hounds,  each  whereof  ad¬ 
mits  of  fome  diverfities. 

i°.  As  to  hounds,  fimply  thus  called,  thofe  which  are  all  of 
one  colour,  as  white,  black,  &c.  are  the  moft  valued ;  then  thofe 
fpotted  with  red :  Thofe  fpotted  with  dun  are  little  prized, 
as  wanting  courage  and  boldnefs. — Fallow  hounds  are  of  good 
feent,  and  hardy,  not  fearing  the  water  :  they  keep  the  chafe 
well  without  change  •,  but  not  fo  fwift  as  the  white  :  they 
love  the  hart  above  any  other  chafe,  having  little  ftomach 
for  the  hare,  life,  whence  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  private  gentle¬ 
men  ;  befide,  that  they  apt  to  run  at  tame  beafts. 

The  dun  hounds  are  of  a  more  general  ufe,  being  fit  for  all 
chafes _ Their  fagacity  and  fidelity  in  knowing  and  flick¬ 

ing  to  their  mafters  voice  and  horn,  and  none  elle,  are  much 
admired :  They  alfo  underftand  each  other,  and  know  which 

are  babblers,  which  liars,  &c.  They  arc  of  different  f12.es, 

and 
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irtd  qualities  in  the  feveral  countries,  £*.  Mountainous  and 
woodland  parts  breed  a  tall  heavy  fort,  called  Jloiu  bounds : 
model  ate  foils,  where  the  champion  and  covert  {hare  pretty 
txjually,  produce  a  middle  fized  bound  of  a  nimbler  make.  Y 
e  marks  of  a  good  and  fair  hound,  are*  to  be  of  a  middle 
proportion  rather  long  than  round  ;  the  noftrils  wide  ;  back 
bowed  ;  fillets,  great  ;  haunches,  large  ;  hams,  {freight ;  tail’ 
ig  near  the  reins,  and  the  reft  {lender  to  the  end  ;  the  le<' 
b.g  ;  the  foie  dry  ;  and  claws,  large. 

Hunting™8  ^  ^  refpe<a  of  bounds>  their  noifes,  &c.  See 

the  fodL*  y°u*Zboun/>  after  having  taught  him  to  know 

months  !dd  h  ieK  f0U,nd  0f  the  horn’  at  about  e*gbteen 
1  hC  ^  !aken,  mt°  th£  field-  The  beft  method 

Sound  thhim’  IS  Vakeu3  1VC  hare>  and  traiI  her  uP°n  the 

ground^  this  way,  then  that  ;  and,  at  length,  hide  her  at  a 
proper  diftance.  Then  fetting  the  hound  near  the  trail  he 

i' t  r,'vnd  fr° about  th=  feids,  woo*! 

P  ,  c.  till  he  find  which  way  {he  have  gone  •  as  he  ap- 
proaches  nearer  , he  lodged  hare!  he  will  mind  his  pact  aid 
at  aft  leap  on  his  prey,  which  he  muft  be  fuffered  ro  kill 
and  bringing  it  to  his  Mailer  with  triumph,  muft  be  rewarded 

of  owT1"!8!  1  d°?e>  he  may  be  ,et  ™  I"  a  pack 

ot  old  bounds  to  confirm  and  perfeft  him 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  whatever  pound  hound,  are  firft 

entered  at  and  rewarded  with,  they  will  ever  after  covet  moft  • 

beem^d  tVe”’  *  *  *  ^  **““*“» 

mipht  defen,e  the  firft  place,  by  reafon 
of  his  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  fagacity  in  purfuing  his  game  : 
fuch  being  the  nature  of  this  dog,  that  he  is  well  fcented 
to  nnd  out,  fpeedy  and  quick  of  toot  to  follow,  fierce  and 
ltrong  to  overcome,  yet  Went,  coming  upon  his  prey  una 

The  make  and  proportions  required  in  a  good  grey-bound, 
are,  that  he  have  a  long  body,  ftrong  and  pretty  large,  a 
neat  fliarp  head,  fparkling  eyes,  a  long  mouth,  and  lharp 
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teeth,  little  ears,  with  thin  griftles  in  them,  a  {freight,  broach* 
and  ftrong  breaft,  his  forelegs  ftraight  and  ftiort,  his  hind 
legs  long  and  ftraight,  broad  ftioulders,  round  ribs,  flefoy  but¬ 
tocks,  but  not  fat,  a  long  tail,  ftrong  and  full  of  finews. 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fitteft  to  be  cholen  amono" 
the  whelps  that  weigh  lighteft  ;  for  they  will  be  fooner  at  the 
game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  hindering  its  fwiftnefs,  till  the 
heavier  and  ftrong  hounds  come  in  to  offer  their  affiftance  ; 
whence,  befides  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  is  requifite  for 
a grey-bound  to  have  large  Tides,  and  a  broad  midriff,  that  he 
may  take  his  breath  in  and  out  the  more  eafily  ;  his  belly 
fhould  alfo  be  fmall,  which  otherwife  would  obftrudf  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe  ;  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  and 
foft. 

The  huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand,  if  he 
be  on  foot,  and  on  the  right  if  on  horfeback.—  The  beff 
time  to  try  and  train  them  to  the  game,  is  at  twelve  months 
old,  though  fome  begin  fooner,  with  the  males  at  ten,  and 
the  females  at  eight  months  old,  which  laft  are  generally  more 
fwift  than  the  dogs :  They  fhould  be  kept  in  a  flip,  while 
abroad,  till  they  fee  their  courfe ;  neither  {hould  you  loofen 
a  young  dog  till  the  game  has  been  a  confiderable  time  on 
foot,  being  apt,  by  over  eagernefs  at  the  prey,  to  ftrain  his 
limbs. 

°°  Tbe  £aze~k°und,  or  beagle ,  is  a  dog  more  beholden  to 
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the  Iharpnefs  of  h is  fight,  than  his  nofe  or  fmelling  ;  by  vir¬ 
tue  whereof  he  makes  excellent  fport  with  the  fox  and  hare. 

■  He  noted  as  exquifite  in  chufing  of  one  that  is  not 

ank  or  lean,  but  full,  fat  and  round,  which,  if  it  happen  to 
return,  and  be  mingled  again  with  the  refidue  of  the  herd, 
he  will  foon  fpy  out,  and  leave  the  reft  untouched,  never 
ceafing,  after  he  has  feparated  it  from  its  company,  till  he 
has  wearied  it  to  death. 

Thefe  dogs  are  much  ufed  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
on  champion  ground,  rather  than  bufhy  and  woody  places, 
and  by  horfemen  more  than  footmen. —  If  at  any  time  he 
happen  to  take  a  wrong  way,  upon  the  ufual  fign  made  by 
his  mafter,  he  immediately  returns,  takes  the  right  and  ready 
courfe,  beginning  his  chafe  afrefh,  with  a  clear  voice  and 
fwift  foot,  following  the  game  with 
firft. 

4°  The  blood  hound  differs  nothing  in  quality  from  the 
ScottiJ}}  Jlut  hound,  faving  that  it  is  longer  fized,  and  not 
always  of  the  fame  colour  ;  but  fometimes  red,  fanded,  black, 
white,  fpotted,  is V.  though  moft  commonly  either  brown  or 

red. 

Their  nature  is,  that  being  fet  on  by  the  voice  and  words  of 
their  leader,  to  call  about  tor  the  fetting  of  the  prefent  game, 
and  having  found  it,  they  will  never  ceafe  purfuing  it  with 
full  cry  till  it  be  tired,  without  changing  for  any  other. 

They  feldom  bark,  except  in  their  chafe,  and  are  very  obe¬ 
dient  and  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leader.—  Thofe 
that  are  really  good,  when  they  have  found  the  hare,  make 
fhew  thereof  to  the  huntfman  by  running  more  fpeedily,  and 
with  gefture  of  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  winding  to  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  LXXIX. 
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form  or  hare’s  ihuife,  never  giving  over  profecution,  wirfi  a 
gallant  noife. 

They  have  good  and  hard  feet,  and  {lately  fto/nachs  ;  ahd 
are  very  properly  denominated  fanguinhry,  ox  blood-hounds,  by 
reafon  of  their  extraordinary  feent  ;  for  if  their  game  be  o/i- 
ly  wounded,*  fo  that  ft  efcapes  the  huntfman’s  hands,  or  if 
it  be  killed,  and  never  fo  cleanly  carried  away,  thefe  dogs, 
by  their  exquifite  fmell,  will  difeover  it,  and  not  be  wanting, 
either  by  mmblenefs  op  greedinefs,  to  come  at  it,  provided 
there  be  any  ftains  of  blood.—  Nay,  though  by  all  the  cun¬ 
ning  and  forefight  imaginable,  a'beaft  be  conveyed  away 
without  fpot  or  blood,  yet  through  the  rougheft  and  moft 
crooked  ways  and  meanders,  will  this  dog  find  out  the  deer- 
ltealer,  and  even  in  the  thickeft  throng,  will,  by  his  fmell, 
feparate  and  pick  him  out. 

4°  The  terrier,  or  harrier,  only  hunts  the  fox  or 
being .  thus  called,  becaufe,  after  the  manner  of  a 
fearching  for  coneys,  he  leaps  into  the  ground,  and 
or  attacks  the  beafts.  either  tearing  them  in  pieces, 
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them  out  by  force  ;  or  at  leaft,  driving  them  out  of  their 
harbours,  to  be  taken  in  a  net,  or  otherwife. 

1  iie  himtfmen  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terriers ,  that  thev 

may  put  in  a  frdh  one,  as  occafion  ferves,  to  relieve  the 
other. 

The  time  of  entering  the  terrier ,  is  when  he  is  near  a  twelve- 
month  o!d  :  if  it  be  not  done  within  that  time,  they  will 
hardly  be  brought  to  take  the  earth.  This  entering  and  flefh- 
ing  of  them  may  be  performed  feveral  ways.— f  irft,  when 
the  foxes  and  badgers  have  young  cubs,  take  an  old  terrier, 
let  him  into  the  ground,  and  when  he  begins  to  bay,  hold 
the  young  one  at  the  hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  'that  he 
mdy  -In ten  and  hear  the  old  one’s  bay 

The  dd  fox  or  badger  being  taken,  fo  that  nothing  remains 
ithin  but  the  cubs  couple  up  the  old  ones,  and  put  in  the 
young  in  their  fteads  encouraging  them  by  crying,  To  him, 

it  whaT’ ’  thv  n?  take  aey  cub  wkhin’  ,et  the,n  do  with 
what  they  lift ;  not  forgetting  to  give  the  old  terriers 

their  reward,  which  is  blood  and  livers,  fried  with  cheefe  and 
murage  ELm.®  ’  S  ^  a,,d  skins  to  «" 

*  HI'  Hara'  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natural  day,  ufu- 
ally  a  24th,  fometimes  a  min  See  Day 

The  origm  of  the  word  horn,  o,  comes,  according  to 
feme  authors,  from  a  lurname  of  the  fun,  the  father  oho.ll 
whom  the  Egypttans  cal]  horu,.  Others  derive  i,  from  the 
Greek  to  terminate,  dillinguifh,  ifc.  Others  from 

tr.e  word  apw,  urine  j  bolding,  that  Trifmegiftus  was  the  firft 
that  fettled  Uie  divifion  of  hours,  which  he  aid  from  obferva- 
tion  of  an  animal  confecrated  to  Serapls,  named  cynocephJlus 
which  makes  water  twelve  times  a  day,  and  as  often  fo  the 


night,  at  equal  intervals. 


An  hour,  with  us*  is  a  meafofe  or  quantity  of  timet  equal  to 
a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nydthemeron  ;  or  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation  Fif¬ 
teen  degrees  of  the  equator  anfwer  to  an  hour  ;  though  not 
precifely,  but  near  enough  for  common  ufe.  See  Time 

f  is  ^lvlded  into  60  minutes  ;  the  minute  into  60  feconds 
&c.  See  Minute,  isc.  as» 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  is  very  ancient  :  as  is  {hewn 
by  Kircher,  Oedip,  /Egypt,  Tom.  II.  P.  II.  GJafs  VII.  c.  8 
I  hough  the  pafiages  he  quotes  from  feripture  do  not  prove  it 
•—1  he  moil  ancient  hour  is  that  of  the  12th  part  of  the  cl.,,, 
Herodotus,  Lib.  II.  obferves,  tha,  the  Grilles  lZrnt  fr^ 

the  Egyptians,  among  other  things,  the  method  of  divide” 
the  day  into  twelve  parts.  iuing 

The  aftronomers  of  Cathaya,  &c.  bifhop  bevetidge  obferves 
ftil  retain  this  dmfion.  They  call  the  hour,  lag  .  and  £ 

^ch  r%  give  a  peculiar  name,  taken  from  foml  animal 
'/'VE  ,s  “  ,ed  z“f>  n|ouj':  i  [fo  fecond,  Mu,  bullock  • 
crocodik,2!*.  C°Pard  S  ^  hare  *  'fo  fo'h  Mu’, 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  twenty  four  hour,,  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war  -  Till  Tr 

7lhl  Z  y  regulated  their  days  by  the  »d  faSg 

They  divided  the  twelve  hour,  of  their  day  into  four 
prrne,  which  commenced  at  fix  o’clock  ;  third  at  nine  ■’  S 
at  twelve,  and  uone  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  ifilht 
into  four  watches,  each  containing  three  hours  ° 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  hours,  ufed  by  chronologers-  ailm- 
nomers,  dialifts,  &c.— Sometimes^  ^  5  aIt: 

Hours  are  divided  into  equal  and  unequal ■ 

Equal  Hours,  are  the  24th  part  of  a  day  and  ftfoht 

that  is,  the  time  wherein  fifteen  degrees  of  the  JL  ?  ^  9 

above  the  horizon.  ^  ator  mouil£ 

^Tmm"llouE  becaufe  '"-toed  o„ 

m!rsq  ’  ^  °/irmomcal >  fo-"*  ufed  by  aftrono- 

Tljey  are  alfo  differently  denominated,  according  to  the  man 
tier  of  accounting  them  m  different  countries. 

AJIrommtcal  Houlisare  equal  hour,,  reckoned  froth  noon'  or 

lorn-?’  111  3  COntl“U,''d  k'r,K  01  twenty  four.  See  Astro- 
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Babylonijh  Hours  arc  equal  hours ,  reckoned  from  fun-rife  in 

a  continued  feries  of  twenty- four i  . ,  ,  .  , 

European  Hours  are  equal  hours ,  ireckorted  from  mid-night  ; 
twelve  from  thence  to  boon,  and  from  noon  to  mid-night 

twelve  more.  . 

JewiJh ,  or  planetar %  or  ancient  Hours,  are  twelve  parts  ot 

the  artificial  ^ay  and  flight. 

Hence,  as  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  that  the  ar¬ 
tificial  day  is  equal  to  the  night;. it  is  then  only  that  the 
hours  of  the  day  ate  equal  to  thofe  of  the  night :  At  other 
times  they  will  be  always  either  increafing  or  decreafing. 

They  are  called  ancient  or  'JewiJh  hours y  becaufe  ufed  by  the 
ancients j  and  ftill  among  the  Jews.  They  are  called  plane¬ 
tary  hours ,  by  reafort  the  aftrologers  pretend,  that  a  new  pla¬ 
net  comes  to  predominate  every  hour  ;  and  that  the  day  takes 
its  denomination  from  that  which  predominates  the  firft  hour 
thereof :  as,  Monday  from  the  moon,  &c. 

Italian  HoUrs  are  equal  hours ,  reckoned  from  fun-fet,  in  a 
continued  feries  of  twenty  four.  See  Italian  Hour. 

Unequal  or  temporary  Hours  *  are  I2th  parts  of  the  artificial 
day  and  night.“-The  obliquity  of  the  fphere  renders  thefe 
more  or  lefs  unequal  at  different  times  ;  fo  that  they  only 
agree  with  the  equal  hours  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes. 
HOURS,  Horj"e,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  certain 
goddefl'es,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis  ;  at  firft  on¬ 
ly  three  in  number,  Eunomina ,  Dicey  and  Irene :  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  two  more  Carpo  and  Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  door-keepers  of  heaven.  Ovid  allot9 
them  the  employment  of  harneffing  the  horfes  of  the  fun  : 
fungere  equos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Horis. 

Hours,  Horce ,  in  the  Romifh  church,  are  certain  prayers  per¬ 
formed  at  ftated  times  of  the  day  ;  as  mattinsy  vefpersy  laudsy 
he.  See  Matt  ins,  &c. 

The  leffer  hourSy  are  primcy  tierce ,  Jixthy  and  none. — They 
are  called  hours ,  or  canonical  hourSy  as  being  to  be  rehearfed 
at  certain  hours  preferibed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in 
commemoration  of  the  myfteries  accomplifhed  at  thofe  hours. 
Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe ,  curfus  ;  F.  Ma- 
billon  has  a  diflertation  on  them,  entitled,  De  Curfu  Galli- 
cano. 

The  firft  confiitution  enjoining  the  obfervation  of  the  cano¬ 
nical  hourSy  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a  capi¬ 
tular  of  Heito,  bifhop  of  Bafil,  directed  to  his  curates,  i 
porting,  that  the  priefts  fhall  never  be  abfent  at  the  canonical 
hours  either  by  day,  or  night. 

Prayers  of  forty  Hours,  are  public  prayers  continued  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days  fucceflively,  and  without  intermillion, 
before  the  holy  facrament,  to  obtain  the  afliftance  of  heaven 
on  fome  important  occafion. 

In  thefe  days,  care  is  taken,  that  the  holy  facrament  be 
expofed  forty  hoursy  viz.  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  each 
day. 

Hour-Circles,  or  Horary  Circles ,  in  aftronomy,  See.  are 
great  circles,  meeting  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  crolling 
the  equinoctial  at  right  angles  ;  the  fame  as  meridians.  See 
Meridian. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  every  15th  degree 
of  the  equinoCtial  and  equator,  and  on  both  globes  are  fup- 
plied  by  the  meridian,  hour-circle ,  and  index.  See  Globe. 
The  planes  of  the  hour-circles  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  equinoCtial,  which  they  divide  into  24  equal 
parts. 

Hour-Glass,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clepfydra, 
ferving  to  meafure  the  flux  of  time,  by  the  defeent  or  run¬ 
ning  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  vefiel  into  another.  See  Chro¬ 
nometer. 

The  belt  hour-glaffes  are  thofe,  which,  inftead  of  fand, 
have  egg-fhells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then  beaten  fine  and 
fifted. 

Hour-glajfes  are  much  ufed  at  fea  for  reckoning,  &c.  See 
Reckoning,  Log,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  hour-glajfesy  which  depend  on  the 
flux  of  water  or  other  liquid,  more  properly  called  clepfydra. 
See  Clepsydra. 

Hour-Lines,  on  a  dial,  are  lines  which  arife  from  the  inter- 
fe&ions  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  the  feveral  planes  of 
the  hour- circles  of  the  fphere,  and  therefore  mull  be  all  right 
lines.  See  Dial,  and  Dialling. 

HOUSAGE,  a  fee  which  a  carrier,  or  other  perfon,  pays  for 
laying  up  goods  in  a  houfe. 

HOUSE,  Habitation  ;  a  place  built  with  conveniences  to  live 
in  ;  or  a  building  wherein  to  fhelter  a  man’s  perfon  and  goods 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  injuries  of  ill- 
difpofed  perfons.  See  Building. 

We  fay  a  brick  houfe ,  a  ftone  houfe  y  a  houfe  of  two  ftories, 
of  three  ftories,  a  manor  houfey  a  farm  houfe y  he.  See  Brick, 
Stone,  Story,  Manor,  he. 

Ancient  Rome  confifted  of  48000  houf  s  all  infulated.  See 
Insulated. 

A  pleafure  houfe  or  country  houfey  is  that  built  for  a  perfon 
to  enjoy  and  divert  himfelf  occafionally  in.  This  is  the  villa 
of  the  ancient  Romans  j  and  what  in  Spain  and  Portugal  they 


call  quinta  ;  in  Provence*  cafftne ;  in  fortic  other  parts  of 
France,  cloferie  ;  in  Italy*  vigna. 

The  word  vigna  is  itfelf  fometimcs  ufed  in  Lnglifh  to  de¬ 
note  the  country  feats  of  the  noble  Romans ;  as  the  vigna 

Farnefey  vigna  Borghefey  he. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  have  alfo  their  maifons  de  bouteilles , 
bottle-houfesy  to  retire  to,  and  enteftain  their  friends ;  which, 
in  Latin,  might  be  called  mica  :  the  emperor  Domitian  hav-  , 
ing  a  houfe  built  for  the  like  purpofe,  mentioned  under  this 
name  by  Martial,  Libt  II.  Epig.  59. 

It  is  a  thing  principally  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the  fite  or  fitua- 

tiori  of  a  country  houfe  or  feat,  that  it  have  wood  and  water 

hear  it :  If  it  cannot  be  conveniently  built  among  trees,  yet 
there  are  few  places  where  trees  may  not  be  fpeedily  rai fed 
about  it.  See  Tree,  Planting,  Transplantati¬ 
on,  &c. 

It  is  far  better  to  have  a  houje  defended  by  trees  than  hills  ; 
for  trees  yield  a  cooling,  refrefhing,  fweet,  and  healthy  air, 
and  fhade,  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  very  much 
break  the  cold  winds  and  tempefts,  from  every  coaft  in  the 
winter.— The  hills,  according  as  they  are  fituated,  defend  only 
from  lome  certain  winds  ;  and  if  they  are  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  houfey  as  they  defend  from  the  cold  air  in  the  winter, 
fo  they  alfo  deprive  you  of  the  cool  refrefliing  breezes, 
which  are  commonly  blown  from  thence  in  the  fummer.— 
And  if  the  hills  are  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  then  proves 
alfo  very  inconvenient. 

A  houfe  fhould  not  be  too  low  feated,  fince  this  precludes 
the  convenience  of  cellars. — If  you  cannot  avoid  building 
on  low  grounds,  fet  the  firft  floor  above  the  ground  the  higher, 
to  fupply  what  you  want  to  fink  in  your  cellar  in  the  ground  ; 
for  in  fuch  low  and  moift  grounds,  it  conduces  much  to  the 
drinefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  air,  to  have  cellars  under  the 
houfey  fo  that  the  floors  be  good,  and  ceiled  underneath.  Houfes 
built  too  high,  in  places  obvious  to  the  winds,  and  not  well 
defended  by  hills  or  trees,  require  more  materials  to  build 
them,  and  more  alfo  of  reparations  to  maintain  them  ;  and 
ate  not  fo  commodious  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  lower  built 
houfeSy  which  may  be  built  at  a  much  eafier  rate,  and  alfo  as 
compleat  and  beautiful  as  the  other. 

In  buildings  or  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  with  the  ground 
room,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  foot  to  the  raifon  place, 
and  upon  a  good  foundation  ;  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
eighteen  inches  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground  work  of  any  common  ftrudlure,  and  fix  or  feven 
courfes  above  the  earth  to  a  water-table,  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  walls  is  abated,  or  taken  in,  on  either  fide,  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  brick,  namely  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 

For  large  and  high  houfeSy  or  buildings  of  three,  four,  or  five 
ftories  with  the  garrets,  the  walls  of  fuch  edifices  ought  to 
be  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-table,  three  heading 
courfes  of  brick,  or  twenty  eight  inches  at  leaft  ;  and  at  eve¬ 
ry  ftory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in  on  the  infide  for  the 
fummers,  girders,  and  joints  to  reft  upon,  laid  into  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  leaft,  for  the  better  bond. 
— But  as  for  the  innermoft  or  partition  wall,  a  half  brick 
will  be  fufficiently  thick  ;  and  for  the  upper  ftories,  nine 
inches,  or  a  brick  length,  will  fuffice. 

The  parts,  proportions,  he.  of  the  houfes  in  London,  are  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  ftatute  made  for  rebuilding  the  city  after  fire.— 
By  this  it  is  enacted,  That  the  houfes  of  the  firft  and  leaft 
fort  of  building,  fronting  bye-ftreets  or  lanes,  fhall  be  two 
ftories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets  ;  the  cellars  fix  foot 
and  an  half  high,  if  the  fprings  of  water  hinder  not ;  and 
the  firft  ftory  nine  foot  from  the  floor  to  the  deling,  and  the 
fecond  ftory  as  much :  That  all  the  walls  in  front  and  rear 
be,  as  high  as  the  firft  ftory,  full  the  thicknefs  of  the  length 
of  two  bricks  ;  and  thence  upwards  to  the  garrets,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  an  half  ;  and  that  the  thicknefs  of 
the  garret  walls  on  the  back  part,  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of 
the  builder,  fo  that  the  fame  be  not  lefs  than  one  brick 
length  ;  and  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  party  wall  in  the  gar¬ 
ret,  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  length  of  one  brick  at  leaft. 
—That  the  houfes  of  the  fecond  fort  of  building,  fronting 
ftreets,  and  lanes  of  note,  and  the  river  of  Thames,  confift 
of  three  ftories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets ;  that  the  cel¬ 
lars  thereof  be  fix  foot  and  an  half  high,  if  the  fprings  hinder 
not ;  that  the  firft  ftory  contain  full  ten  foot  in  heighth  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ;  the  fecond  ten  foot,  the  third  nine 
foot ;  that  all  the  faid  walls  in  the  front  and  rear,  as  high  as 
the  firft  ftory,  be  two  bricks  and  an  half  thick,  and  from 
thence  upward  to  the  garret  floor  of  one  brick  and  an  half 
thick  ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  garret  walls  on  the  back 
part,  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  builder,  fo  that  the  fame 
may  not  be  lefs  than  one  brick  thick  :  And  alfo  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  party  walls  between  every  houfe  of  this  fe¬ 
cond  and  larger  fort  of  building,  be  two  bricks  thick  as  high 
as  the  firft  ftory,  and  thence  upward  to  the0  garrets  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  an  half. 

Alfo,  that  the  houfes  of  the  third  fort  of  buildings,  fronting 
the  high  and  principal  ftreets,  fhall  confift  of  four  ftories  high, 
befides  cellars  and  garrets ;  that  the  firft  ftory  contain  full  ten 

foot 
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oo  in  heighth  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  fecond  ten 
foot  and  an  half,  and  the  third  nine  foot,  the  fourth  eight 
oot  and  an  half ;  that  all  the  faid  walls  in  front  and  rear,  as 
high  as  the  firft  ftory,  be  two  bricks  and  an  half  in  thicknefs, 
and  from  thence  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  of  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  one  brick  ahd  an  half ;  and  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 

^aijre*irWa^S  °n  Par*»  not  lefs  than  one  brick  ; 

and  alfo  that  the  party  walls  between  every  houfe  of  this  third 

^  GnP 2  a  *°rt  building,  be  two  bricks  thick  as  high  as 
the  nrft  floor,  and  thence  upwards  to  the  garret  floor  one 
brick  and  an  half. 

Alfo,  that  in  all  houfes  of  the  fourth  fort  of  buildings,  being 
manfion  houfes ,  and  of  the  greateft  bignefs,  not  fronting  any 
ftreets  or  lanes  as  aforefaid,  the  number  of  ftories,  and  the 
heighth  thereof,  fhall  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  builder, 
lo  as  he  exceed  not  five  ftories. 

The  fame  a£t  alfo  enjoins,  that  rib  timber  be  laid  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  chimney  jambs ;  and 
that  all  joyfts  on  the  back  of  any  chimney,  be  laid,  with  a 
trimmer,  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  the  back ;  as  alfo,  that 
no  timber  be  laid  within  the  tunnel  of  any  chimney,  upon 
penalty  to  the  workman  for  every  day’s  default  of  tor.  and 
to  s.  every  week  it  continues  unrefbrmed. 

Add,  That  as  the  buildings  of  London  join  ohe  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  and  almoft  every  feveral  houfe  hath  a  diftinfl  proprietor  ; 

,  the  parliament  hath  decreed,  that  the  wall  dividing  the  pro¬ 
prietors  grounds,  fhall  be  built  at  the  equal  charge  of  both 
the  owners :  whence  it  fhall  not  be  impertinent  to  fhew  how 
.  thefe  party  walls  are  valued. 

Now,  all  brick-works,  whether  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
arty  other  number  of  brick  lengths  in  thicknefs,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick  and  a  half. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  about  4500  bricks,  of  about  16  j. 
for  thoufand  ;  a  hundred  and  a  quarter  of  lime,  at  10;.  per 
hundred  ;  two  loads  and  a  half  of  fand,  at  3  s.  per  load,  will 
compleatly  raife  one  rod  of  brick-work  of  a  brick  and  a 
half  thicknefs.  See  Brick,  Sic. 

And  thus  much  will  a  rod  of  party  wall,  the  materials  only, 
reduced  to  a  brick  and  half  thick,  amount  to,  at  the  fortner 
fuppofed  rates  j  to  which  may  be  added,  for  workmanfhip, 
1  /.  8  s.  y 

So  that  for  every  rod  of  party  wall,  they  allow  3  /.  apiece  ; 
whence,  if  a  party  wall  be  meafurcd,  and  the  meafure  when 
reduced  to  a  brick  and  a  half,  be  found  to  contain  fixteen 
rods ;  that  fixteen  multiplied  by  3  /.  giveth  48  /.  and  fo 
much  is  the  one  proprietor  to  allow  the  other.  See  Mea¬ 
suring,  &c. 

Town- House,  or  Hall ,  is  a  place  where  the  officers  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  a  town  or  city  hold  their  meetings,  for  the  due 
adminiftration  of  their  laws  and  policy.  See  Hall,  Gild, 
&c. 

IVork-Hous'E..  See  Work-House  ;  fee  alfo  the  article  Ras- 

PHUYS. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  convent  or  monaftery.  See  Con¬ 
vent,  &c. 

The  chief  abby  of  fuch  an  order  has  fo  many  houfes  depen¬ 
dent  on  it. — There  have  been  reforms  made  of  feveral  reli¬ 
gious  houfes. 

Regular  priefts  give  the  name  houfes  to  the  places  they  refide 
in,  and  not  that  of  convents  or  monafteries,  which  properly 
belong  to  Ample  friars.  —Thus  we  fay,  the  JeJuits  houfe , 
the  Barnabites  or  Theatins  houfe. 

The  Jefuits  have  both  profeffed  houfes ,  and  colleges  for  no¬ 
vices,  which  they  call  houfes  of  probation. 

They  have  alfo  houfes  of  retreat  for  fpiritual  exercifes,  where 
they  receive  fecular  perfons  and  ecclefiaftics,  difpofed  to 
pra&ife  the  fame  with  them,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  See 
Jesuits. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom  af- 
fembled  in  parliament.  See  Parliament. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
&c.  See  Peers,  Commons,  &c. 

.  House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family  ;  or  a  race  of  illuftrious 
perfons  iffued  from  the  fame  flock.  See  Genealogy. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stewarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of  Lorain,  of 
Savoy,  &c. 

House,  in  aflrology,  a  dodecatemory ,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
heavens.  See  Dodecatemory,  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes  is  founded  on  this, 
that  the  ftars  and  planets  when  found  herein  have  certain  in¬ 
fluences,  either  good  or  evil,  upon  fublunary  bodies  ;  and  to 
each  houfe  is  alfigned  its  particular  virtue  or  influence ;  upon 
the  confideration  whereof  they  draw  horofcopes.  See  In¬ 
fluence,  Horoscope,  &c. 

This  divifion  is  made  by  fix  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
pofition ,  which  cut  each  other  in  the  common  interfe&ion  of 
the  meridian  and  horizon,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  domifying, 
which  is  that  of  Regiomontanus :  for  the  ancients  had  three 
other  ways.  Sec  Position,  DomiEying,  See. 

Thefe  circles  divide  the  equator  into  twelve  equal  parts,  of 


30  degrees  each  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  Zodiac. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  celeftial 
houfes ,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
whereof  comprehends  three  houfes. — There  are  fix  aboVe  the 
horizon,  and  as  many  below  it ;  fix  eaftern,  and  fix  weflerri 
houfes. 

The  theme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  confifts  of  twelve  trian¬ 
gles,  which  are  likewife  called  houfes  ;  wherein  are  laid  down 
the  ftars,  figns,  and  planets,  comprized  within  the  refpe&ive 
fpaces  of  the  circles  of  pofition.  See  Theme. 

Each  plartet  has  two  certain  houfes ,  wherein  it  exerts  itfelf 
with  peculiar  vigour  ;  Leo  is  the  Sun’s  houfe ,  and  Cancer 
that  of  the  Moon  ;  Capricorn  is  Saturn’s,  &c. 

Some  call  the  houfes ,  dcdecatemories ,  and  angles  ;  but  that  name 
is  more  immediately  appropriated  to  the  twelve  figns  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  zodiac.  See  Dodecatemory. 

The  aftrological  houfes  have  their  particular  names  according 
to  their  qualities. — The  firft  is  the  houfe  of  life  ;  being  the 
afeendant,  and  containing  five  degtees  above  tfie  horizon, 
the  reft  beneath  it.  The  fecond  is  the  houfe  of  riches.  The 
third,  the  houfe  of  brothers.  The  fourth,  in  the  loweft  part 
of  heaven,  the  houfe  of  relations ,  and  angle  of  the  earth. 
The  fifth,  the  houfe  of  children.  The  fixth,  the  houfe  of 
health-.  The  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle 
of  the  weft.  The  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death ,  and  upper  gate. 
The  ninth,  the  houfe  of  piety.  The  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices. 
The  eleventh,  the  houfe  of  friends.  And  the  twelfth,  the 
houfe  of  enemies. 

It  is  popularly,  and,  as  it  were,  poetically  faid,  that  the  fun 
has  twelve  houfes  ;  by  which  are  meant  the  twelve  figns  * 
though,  in  reality,  it  has  only  one  fign  j  viz.  Leo  :  befide, 
the  divifion  of  houfes  is  accommodated  to  the  equator,  ana 
not  the  zodiac.  See  Sign. 

They  begin  numbering  the  houfes  With  the  afeendant,  and 
pais  thence  to  the  imum  cceli ;  fo  as  the  vertical  point  makes 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth. 

House-bote,  Ejlovers ;  or  an  allowance  of  timber  out  of  the 
lord’s  wood,  for  the  repair,  and  upholding  a  houfe ,  or  tene¬ 
ment. 

Some  make  houfe-bote  twofold,  viz.  E/loverium  eedificandi  & 
ardendi.  See  Estovers. 

House -robbing,  or  House -breaking,  the  robbing  or  plunder¬ 
ing  a  man  in  fome  part  of  his  houfe,  booth,  or  ftall  in  a 
fair  or  market ;  the  owner*  or  his  wife,  children,  or  fer- 
vants,  being  within  the  fame.  See  Robbery* 

This  was  made  felony  by  ftat.  23  Hem  VIII.  and  3  Ed.  VI. 
But  it  is  fince  made  felony,  though  none  be  within  the  houfe + 
29  Eliz*  See  Burglary. 

House -wife's  Cloth,  is  a  middle  fort  of  linnen  cloth  between 
fine  and  coarfe,  for  family  ufes. 

HOUSHOLD,  the  family  or  domeftics  of  a  prince  or  pri¬ 
vate  perfon.  See  Family,  and  Domestic. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  court  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  lord  fteward  of  the  houjhold.  See  Steward. — He  has 
authority  over  all  officers  and  fervants  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
except  thofe  of  the  chapel,  chamber,  and  liable,  who  are 
under  the  jurifdi£fion  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  mafter  of  the 
horfe,  and  dean  of  the  chapel.  See  Chamberlain,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Etorfe,  and  CfiAPEl. 

Under  the  lord  fteward  are  a  treafurer  of  the  houjhold ,  comp¬ 
troller,  cofferer,  mafter  of  the  houjhold,  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth,  &c.  See  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Cof- 
fe RERj  Green  Cloth,  See. 

The  troops  of  the  houjhold  are  the  horfe  guards,  horfe  grena¬ 
diers*  and  foot  guards.  See  Guard,  See. — The  houjhold 
troops  of  France  are  Called  the  gender merie.  See  Gen¬ 
darmes. 

Houshold  t>ays,  are  four  folemn  feftivals  in  the  year,  when 
the  king  after  divine  fervice  offers  a  befant  of  gold  to  God 
on  the  altar.  See  Be s ant. 

Thefe  houjhold  days  are  Chriflmas ,  Eafler ,  JVlntJunday ,  and 
All-Saints. 

The  houjhold  days  are  part  of  the  twelve  collar  and  offering; 
days. 

HOUSING  *,  or  Housse,  a  cover  laid  over  the  faddle  of 
a  horfe*  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houjfe ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind  of  bood ,  wore 
by  country  people. 

The  cavaliers  appeared  with  their  embroidered  houfmgs . 

Boot  Housing,  is  a  piece  of  ftuff  faftened  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  faddle,  that  covers  a  horfe’s  croupe  ;  either  for  the  fake 
of  ornament,  to  hide  the  horfe’s  leannefs*  or  to  fave  the 
clothes  of  the  rider  from  being  daubed  and  foiled  by  the  fweat 
of  the  horfe. 

Shoe  Housing,  a  piece  of  cloth  bordered  with  a  fringe,  often¬ 
times  put  round  the  faddle,  to  cover  the  croupe,  and  hang 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  to  fave  the  ftockings  of 
thofe.  that  ride  without  boots* 

HOW,  among  gardeners.  See  the  article  Hoe. 

HOWKER,  or  Hooker,  a  vefl'el  much  ufed  by  the  Dutch  5 

built 


H  U  I. 


built  /omething  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed  like  a  hoy. 
bee  Boat,  and  Vessel. 

Hawkers  carry  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tun  ;  and  with  a 
final  1  number  of  hands  will  go  to  the  Eaft- Indies. 

They  tack  foon  and  fhort,  will  fail  well,  and  lie  near  the 
wind  ;  and  live  almoft  in  any  fea. 

HOY,  a  fmall  veil'd  or  bark,  whofe  yards  are  not  acrofs,  nor 
the  fails  fquare,  like  thofe  of  Ihips,  but  the  fails  like  a  mif- 
fen,  fo  that  Ihe  can  fail  nearer  the  -wind  than  a  velfel  with 
crofs  fails  can  do* 

HOYSE,  or  Hoi«se,  the  fea  Word  for  haling  up  any  thing  in¬ 
to  the  Ihip  ;  or  getting  up  a  yard,  SSc. 

Thus  they  fay,  hoife  up  the  yard,  hoife  the  water  in,  &c. 
HOZING  of  Dogs ,  the  cutting  out  the  balls  of  their  feet, 
See  Expeditating. 

HUCKLE  Bone ,  the  hip  bone.  See  CoxiE  Os. 
HUCKSTER,  one  that  fells  provifions  or  fmall  wares  by  re¬ 
tail.  See  Retail. 

HUDSON’S-BAY  Company.  See  the  article  Company* 
HUE  and  CRY,  the  purfuit  of  one  who  has  committed  fe¬ 
lony,  See.  on  the  highway. 

If  a  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  company  of  one  murthered 
or  robbed,  come  to  the  conftable  of  the  next  town,  and  re¬ 
quire  him  to  raife  hue  and  cry ,  or  to  purfue  the  offender, 
deferibing  him,  and  Ihewing,  as  near  as  he  can,  which  way 
he  is  gone  ;  the  conftable  is  forthwith  to  call  for  aid  from  the 
parilh  to  feek  the  felon  :  and  if  he  is  not  found  there,  to  give 
the  next  conftable  warning  ;  till  he  be  apprehended,  or  at 
leaft  purfued  to  the  fea-l'ide. 

The  Normans  had  a  purfuit  with  a  cry  after  offenders,  not 
unlike  this;  which  they  called  clamor  de  haro.  See  Cla¬ 
mor  de  haro. 

Hue  is  alfo  ufed  alone,  ann.  i  Edw.  I.  flat.  2.  — In  antient 
records  it  is  called  hutefium  &  clamor.  See  Vociferatio. 
HUERS.  See  the  article  Conders. 

HUG,  or  Cornijh  Hug,  a  term  ufed  in  wreftling,  when  one 
__  has  an  adverfary  on  his  breaft,  and  holds  him  faft  there. 
HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of  contempt 
to  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinifts  of  France.  See  Calvinist. 
The  name  had  its  firft  rife  in  1560  ;  but  authors  are  not  a- 
greed  as  to  the  origin  and  occafion  thereof.  Pafquier,  Me¬ 
nage,  &c.  give  us  divers  etymologies,  but  none  of  them  are 
ftuck  to. 

Du  V  erdier  derives  it  from  John  Hus,  whofe  opinions  the 
huguenots  chiefly  receive,  and  guenon ,  ape,  q.  d.  Hus’s  apes. 
See  Hussites. 

Coquille  deduces  the  name  from  Hugues  Capet ,  whofe  right 
of  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  the  Calvinifts  maintained  againft 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  who  pretended  to  be  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Charlemaign. 

Others  derive  it  from  one  Hughes ,  Hugh,  a  Sacramentarian, 
who  had  afferted  much  the  fame  dodtrines  as  the  huguenots 
under  Charles  VI. 

Others  fetch  it  from  the  Swifs  word  henfquenaux,  i.  e.  fedi- 
tious  people  ;  or  from  eidgnoffen ,  i.  e.  allies,  or  affociates  in 
faith,  which  is  the  opinion  Maimbourg  inclines  to  ;  who  hence 
concludes,  that  huguenot  is  originally  no  term  of  reproach. 
Caftelnau  Maurifliere,  in  his  Memoirs ,  will  have  the  hu¬ 
guenots  to  have  been  thus  called  by  the  populace,  to  denote 
them  of  lefs  value  than  a  little  piece  of  money  of  the  fame 
being  a  maille  or  farthing  ;  which,  in  the  time  of 


name. 


Hugh  Capet,  was  called  huguenot ;  q.  d.  not  worth  a  far¬ 
thing. 

Others  take  the  name  to  have  been  firft  given  by  way  of  de- 
riiion  to  a  certain  German  Proteftant,  who  being  taken  and 
examined  as  to  the  confpiracy  of  Ambrole,  before  the  cardinal 
de  Lorrain,  was  confounded  and  flopped  fhort  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  harangue,  which  began  with,  Hue  nos  venimus. 
But  the  moft  plaufible  opinion  is  that  of  Pafquier,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  at  Tours  the  people  have  a  notion  of  a  fprite  or 
goblin,  called  king  Hugon ,  who  ltroles  about  in  the  night  time  ; 
whence,  as  thofe  of  the  religion  met  chiefly  in  the  night  time 
to  pray.  Sec.  they  called  them  huguenots  ;  q.  d.  difciples  of 
king  Hugon  :  for  it  was  at  Tours  they  were  firft  thus  deno¬ 
minated.— This  opinion  F.  Daniel  afl'ents  to. 

HUISSIER,  a  French  name  for  an  ujher ,  feargeant ,  or  beadle. 
See  Usher,  Sergeant,  and  Beadle. 

HULKS,  are  large  veffels,  having  their  gun-decks  from  113 
to  150  feet  long,  and  from  31  to  40  feet  broad.— They 
will  carry  from  400  to  1000  tuns. 

Their  chief  ufe  is  for  fetting  mails  into  (hips,  and  the  like. 
Antiently,  the  word  hulka  feems  to  have  fignified  a  fmall  vejel. 

HULL  of  ajhip ,  is  her  main  body,  without  any  mails,  yards* 
fads,  or  rigging.  See  Tab.  Ship,  fig.  1.  Utt.  A  to  R  ;  fee  alfo 
Ship. 

To  Hull,  or  lie  a  Hull,  is  underftood  of  a  Ihip,  when,  ei¬ 
ther  in  a  dead  calm ,  01  in  a  ftorm,  fhe  cannot  carry  all  her 
fails,  but  they  are  taken  in  to  preferve  them  ;  fo  that  nothing 
but  her  malls,  yards,  and  riggings  are  abroad,  and  Jier  helm 
tied  down  to  die  lee-fid e  of  the  Ihip — In  thls  Hate  Ihe  will 
he  eafily  under  the  fea,  if  fhe  be  a  good  failer  ;  and  make  her 
way  one  point  before  the  beam. 


HUM 

To  firike  a  Hull,  is  to  lie  clofely  or  obfeurely  in  the  fea  ifi  & 
ftorm,  or  to  tarry  for  fome  confort,  bearing  no  fail,  with  the 
helm  lafhed  a-lee. 

HUMAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  man,  or  the  nature  of 
man.  See  Nature; 

The  human  body  is  the  fubjedl  of  medicine.  See  Body,  and 
Medicine. 

Epicurus  and  his  followers  deny  that  the  gods  concern  them- 
felves  with  human  affairs*  See  Epicureans. 

Faith  is  diftinguifhed  into  divine  and  human.  See  Faith. 
HUMANITY,  the  nature  of  man,  or  that  which  denomi¬ 
nates  him  human. 

Neftorius  would  not  allow  the  infirmities  of  humanity  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Deity  ;  nor  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  to 
humanity.  See  Nestor ians. 

Humanities  is  ufed  plurally,  for  the  humaniores  liter es,  i.  e. 
the  ftudy  ol  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  grammar,  rheto¬ 
ric,  poetry,  and  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians. 
See  Philology. 

Such  a  ftudent  has  gone  through  his  humanities  with  applaufe. 
-^-Calvin  performed  his  humanities  in  the  college  de  la  Marche 
at  Paris 

HUMECT ATION  *,  Moijlening ,  in  pharmacy  ;  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  a  medicine,  by  fteeping  it  awhile  in  water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  foften  and  moiften  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanfe  it 
and  prevent  its  futbile  parts  from  being  diflipated  in  grinding’ 
or  the  like.  See  Humidity. 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  bumettatio ,  formed  of  humor ,  moillure. 
Humectation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of  moiftenino- 
or  fuppling  remedies. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  embrocations,  emplafters,  undlions,  hu- 
mefiations ,  fomentations,  Sec. 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  Humeri,  in  anatomy,  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  the  Jhoulder  bone  ;  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  fcapula,  or  fhoulder- blade,  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  cubitus,  or  elbow.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojleol.)  fig.  3.  n. 

6.  6.  fig.  7.  n.  8.  fig.  3.  **  See.  fee  alfo  Arm,  Shoul¬ 
der,  &c. 

The  humerus  is  a  large,  long,  round  fiftular  bone,  of  a  pretty 
hard,  compact  fubftance  ;  and  its  inward  cavity,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  marrow,  pretty  long  and  large. 

At  its  upper  end  it  has  a  large  round  head,  which  is  covered 
with  a  very  fmooth  cartilage,  and  received  into  the  cavity  of 
the  fcapula,  which  makes  a  juncture  per  A rthr odium.— This 
head  of  the  bone  being  much  larger  than  the  focket  into  which 
it  is  received,  the  part  extant  is  ftrickly  embraced  by  a  liga¬ 
ment,  one  edge  of  which  is  faftened  to  the  margin  of  the  car 
tilaginous  focket  of  the  fcapula,  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  head  of  this  bone,  thereby  uniting  them  firmlv 
together ;  yet  fo  as  to  leave  the  motion  the  freeft  of  all  the  a/ 
ticulations  of  the  body,  and  therefore  liable  to  diflocatiom" 
See  Scapula. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are  two  proceffes  covered 
each  with  a  cartilage  ;  the  external  and  leffer  receiving  the 
extremity  of  the  radius;  and  the  internal,  the  head  of  the  r,._ 
bitus.  See  Radius,  See.  •  ,  > 

On  the  outfide  of  each  of  thefe  proceffes,  is  a  fmall  eminence 
to  which  are  faftened  the  ligaments  and  heads  of  the  muffles 
that  move  the  carpus  and  fingers.  Bee  Carpus  and  Hand 
in  this  bone  are  alfo  three  finus’s  ;  one  on  the  fore  fide  of  the 
large  procefs,  receiving  a  procefs  of  the  cubitus  ;  another  on 
the  back  part  which  receives  the  olecranum  ;  and  the  third,  a 
final!  femdunar  one  between  the  two  proceffes,  anfwering  to 
the  eminence  of  the  finus  of  the  cubitus.  See  Cubitus. 

I  he  later  anatomifts  allow  this  bone  five  different  motions 
vrz.  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  backwards,  and  rota¬ 
tory  ;  and  five  pair  of  muffles  for  performance  of  the  fame 
viz.  the  deludes,  teres,  peaoralis,  infrafpinatus,  fubfcapula! 
ris,  &c.  See  each  under  its  proper  article,  Deltoides  Te 
res.  See.  * 

H™ID>  nyMiDUM,  Moift.  See  the  article  Humidity. 

£  nr  7  Phll,ol°Phers  make  water  the  primum  humidum , 
the  firft  of  humid  bodies,  and  the  caufe  or  principle  of  hu¬ 
midity  in  others,  which  are  more  or  lefs  moift,  as  they  par 
take  more  or  lefs  of  this  element.  See  Water,  and  Ei  e 

MENT. 

HUMIDITY,  Moifiure ;  the  quality,  or  power  of  wetting, 
or  moiftenmg  other  bodies.  See  Quality.  b 

Anftotle  defines  humidity ,  by  a  paffive  quality  which  indif- 
pofes  a  body  from  being  retained  within  its  own  bounds,  but 
makes  it  eafy  retained  in  thofe  of  another  :  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  as  his  definition  of  fluidity.  See  Fluidity 
Others  of  the  peripatetic  fchool,  define  humidity  a  quality 
whereby  a  body  becomes  humid,  i.  e.  difpofed  to  moiften  o- 
ther  bodies,  and,  in  moiftening,  to  foften  and  difpofe  them  to 
receive  any  figure,  or  impreflion. 

Modern  writers  confider  humidity  as  a  particular  fpecies  of  flui- 
thty ;  and  define  it  a  fluor,  which  being  applied  on  a  folid 

body,  adheres  thereto,  and  communicates  the  quality  toother 

bodies.  Others,  fomewhat  more  accurately,  call  humidity  the 
power  whereby  a  body  moiftens  another:  but  what  that 
power  is,  they  do  not  ftisw. 


But 


Hum 


mode -So  far  humid!t>’ is  on,),  a  Cott  of  relative 

oared  w!  A  r  A  ""tfonent  particles  of  a  fluid,  com¬ 
er  the  textured  '°  ft  P°reS  and  parti<iIes  of  oth^r  bodies, 
pores  or  ftTck  S  *7  ?P'  a"d  dirPofed  t0  enter  ‘hoik 
on  fh’e ?on trarv 7 f *  par“clesi  fir  is  that  fluid  humid: 
between  the  Z’/l  7?  thC'’e  'Sra  rcPl'Snance  or  incongruity 
ia  not  humidP  ’  m  refpca  of  “  b°di“.  the  flu, d 

Id“£CS"  iS  nu°t,rt,0ift.:r  refPea  t0  our  han*  or  clothes, 
called  &W  S’  Th‘ch  “  w'U,not  ftick  t0  i  but  it  may  be 
it  Zl ’rfteft!?™ *°  S°ld>  tin>  °r  lead,  to  whole  Yur- 

-Evin  water  iSIf7  uft  and  ,e¥a „th™  ™  ^  moift. 
the  great  Hand  A  ’r  rvhich  wets  almoft  every  thing,  and  is 

wettL  aU  tht«  fm°lftT  ft  i*  not  capable  of 

drops  °on  the  i.,  c  ’  ? 1  !'  Hands,  or  runs  off"  in  globular 

■t  will  not  wet  thTtohe^  ofSd  ’  ft  rman>’other  P]ants  i  and 
fow],  ducks>  fwans,  and  other  water 

as  Is  *n Iain'  fn+hT*  u  ^  Caufe  the  flul'd  to  be  humid, 
will  Lk^on"  ^  qi1Ckfllver  aIone’  lead  or  bifmuth, 
form  a  mafs^haf8  Sll  r  £'ng  miXed  t0Sether>  they  will 
Poton  hpL  f  wdl ,d°/?’  as  fPPears  from  fuch  a  com- 
Foliating?  requent  y  ufed  111  foliating  looking  glafTes.  See 

°r  Raikal  See  Radical. 

and  moft  S’atl  “/T™  (°  no  more  'ban  the  pureft 
ready  to  be  affimiC.  °  LTvrn™"’  ”  a  COndkio" 

perfo“  prldf^nd  ft  ^  ft  ft  of  abatinS  “ 

In  this  f^nf  \  bringing  him  lower  in  his  own  opinion, 
tinn  /  r  humltaUon  ftands  diftinguifhed  from  mortifica- 
dues  the  fleA^  bnngS  d°Wn  the  mmd  i  mortification  fub- 

■  *  HUMOr?S  M$u/us-  See  the  article  Eye. 

HTTMnPTQ^cHuM^UR‘  Seethe  ^ticle  Humour. 

Yctd?mvISfl>  °r  f/Z  Humoristi>  the  title  of  a  celebrated 
academy  of  learned  men  at  Rome.  See  Academy. 

1  he  academy  of  bumorijis  was  eftablifhed  by  Paul  Mancini 
who  made  ule  of  Gafpar  SaWiani  to  affemble  together  all  the 
men  eminent  for  learning  about  Rome,  and  form  them  into  a 
fociety  ; ;  as  is  obferved  by  Janus  Nicius,  in  his  elogy  of  Sal- 
vinus,  Part  I.  p.  32.  b/ 

The  devife  of  this  academy  is  a  cloud,  which  being  raifed 
he/ak  of  the  fea,  returns  again  in  frefh  j  with 

this  hemiftic  of  Lucretius,  Lib,  VI.  Redit  agmtne  dulci.  Je- 

thiT  devhbnder’  2  humor\ft>  has  three  exprefs  difeourfes  on 

I  he  obfequies  of  M.  Peirefc  were  celebrated  in  the  academy 
Of  the  bumorijis ,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  in  above  forty 

HUMr)RoacniSTs-  Gaff'nd-  Viu  Peyrefi-  L.  vi.  p.  399. 
HUMOR OSIj  the  name  of  an  academy  eftablifhed  at  Cor¬ 
tona  in  Italy.  See  Academy. 

The  humor  oji  of  Cortona  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the 
b^monfti  of  Rome.  See  Humorists. 

HUMOUR,  or  Hum  ok,  in  its  general  fenfe,  figuifies  the  fame 
__ as  liquor,  or  liquid.  See  Liquid,  and  Fluid. 

m  ™edkin,e>  is  aPPlied  to  any  juice,  or  fluid  part  of 

nA  brf’  ar  rYe’,  blood’  milk’  fat’  ferum,  lymph,  fpi- 
_  tS*  b,Ie>  feed’  (a,lval  and  pancreatic  juices,  &c.  See  each 
under  its  proper  head,  Chyle,  Blood,  Bile,  &c. 

ihe  Jour  humours,  fo  much  talked  of,  by  the  antient  phyfi- 
cians,  are  four  liquid  fubftances  which  they  fuppofe  to  moif- 
ten  the  whole  body  of  all  animals,  and  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
divers  temperaments  thereof.  See  T£mpErament< 

Thefe  a xz phlegm,  blood,  bile,  and  melancholy.  See  Phlegm 
Phlegmatic,  &c.  * 

But  the  moderns  do  not  allow  of  thefe  divifions.  The  hu¬ 
mours  they  rather  chufe  to  diftinguifh  into  nutritious,  called  al- 
fo  elementary,  as  chyle  and  blood  ;  thofe  feparated *  from  the 
blood,  as  byle,  faliva,  urine,  &c.  and  thofe  returned  into  the 
blood. 

Humours ,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into  natural  or  falutary,  and 
morbid,  or  corrupted. — To  the  former  clafs  belong  all  the 
juices  ordinarily  fecreted  for  the  ufes  of  the  body. 

To  the  latter  belong  thofe  compound  humours,  which  thicken¬ 
ing  and  growing  putrid,  caufe  tumors,  abfcefTes,  obftru&ions, 
and  moft  difeafes.  See  Disease. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  various  names,  malignant,  adufl , 
acrimonious ,  corrofive ,  crude  peccant ,  &c.  See  Malignant, 
Adust,  See. 

Humour  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  particular  temperament  orconfti- 
tution  of  a  perfon,  confidered  as  anfing  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  or  that  humour ,  or  juice  of  the  body.  See  Temph 

u  a  tut  p  m  nr 
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Thus  we  fay,  a  bilious,  choleric  humour ;  a  phlegmatic  hu¬ 
mour  ',  a  melancholic,  hypochrondriac  humour ;  a  /anguine, 
,  gay,  fprightly  humour.  Sc c.  See  Sanguine,  &c. 
Humours  of  the  Eye.— -Anatomifts  and  opticians  diftinguifh 
three  particular  humours  of  the  eye,  which  they  call  the  aqut- 
eus,  cryjtalline,  and  vitreous ,  See  Eye. 

Vol.  I.  N°  LXXIX, 


The  aqueous  or  watry  humour ,  is  placed  in  the  anterior  or 

be!lPri  ,T’A^hit  poffe,resJ  and  is  thu«  caiw, 

ecaufe  clear  and  fluid  like  water.  See  Aqueous. 

is  if,  cr,lh'  [n‘  I,um0ur  y  placed  between  the  other  two ;  and 

that  of  a  r^/7m  Q “  nldlty  and  tran(Parency,  refembling 
Wat  of  a  cryftal.  See  Crystalline.  5 

eve'  VZTl  °r  |!afl>  •rmr>  filk  the  P°Herior  part  of  the 
£  V?TREot"  iK  refemblan“  of  “cited  glals. 

rfriw  ftftP Tt”  ha™  each  ,heir  in  'he  refraaion 
neCelfiry  t0  vifon-  Vlsiok,  and 

ofUtfti’  b0th  artitnt  and  modern’  fPeak  of  the  regeneration 
modu  J  V  ft  eye  ;  and  Sive  us  inflances  of  their  re- 
thefr  inS  When  byftY  aCdd'nt  they  bad  be,sn  ,et  out.  But 

and  S°  n°  fe"her  'han  tha  aiJ— 

a°vrfbl!i0nn]y  U*  £**  t0LBartholin^  fays  as  much  of  the 
cryftallme. -He  affirms,  that  he  has  flit  the  pupil  of  the  eye 

the  crvft,irnima  S^  fqU£eZed  out  a11  the  h»™ours,  even 
and  tZ  ’  andbasagain  PerfeflJy  reftored  them  to  fight  ; 
and  that  the  eyes  of  the  birds,  whereon  the  operation  had 

deredPmf°rnied’l  -°f  being  damaSed  hereby,  were  ren- 

had  IT6  I"!7  ard  Vlg°r°US  than  ufuak  adds,  that  he  ' 
fo  murh°fme  rthe  fame  exPer unen t  on  divers  perfons,  with 

ancTr?  f  /S’  that.there  r6mained  not  the  fmalleft  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  eye.  See  Cataract  F 

wea°kerRfoJ'lf0  'ftft  ft™*0  P°e'ry’  for  a  CuboTdinatc  or 
ners  P  les  °f  wbat  the  critics  call  menntrs.  See  Man- 

l0°ied  °n  as  Peculiar  ‘o  ‘he  Englifli  dra- 
,  t  leaft,  our  comic  poets  have  excelled  therein,  and  ear¬ 
ned  it  beyond  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  ours  is  perhaos  the 
only  language  that  has  a  name  for  it.  P  PS  th® 

ZZuZ  1S^fua117  co,nfldered  by  critics,  as  a  fainter  or  weaker 
habitual  pafljon  peculiar  to  comic  charaflers,  as  being-  chieflv 
found  m  perfons  of  a  lower  degree  than  thofe  prop  r  lr  S 
gedy.  See  Character,  and  Tragedy 
Jivery  paffion  may  be  faid  to  have  two  different  faces 
that  is  ferious,  great,  formidable,  and  folemn  wh.vb  ?  r 
tragedy;  and  another  that  is  low,  ridiculous  and  ^ 

n™  Co  “  Wha‘  We  cali  its  See  Passions 

commeJy,  talk  wittily  and  finely  ;  at  leaft  at  all  tim7  '"T" 
all  oecafions.  To  entertain  the  audience  IheSe  °A 
keep  the  dramatic  perfons  from  going  into  tilt  com  *  knd 
ten  familiar  ways  and  forms  of  fpefw 
courfe  is  had  to  fomething  to  fupply  the  place  of  wit  1 
vert  the  audience,  without  go, Lt  ^32^^ 

w“i n  comrejyW  'Ch  “  “  be  koked  «*  -  the  Wue 

Z  Lery„g0°d  Judtoe9  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham  makes  A 
Zftft  "  a11 :  wit  according  to  him,  ttd 

which  ih  agreeabknffs  t0  lo^e  proper  and  juft  fentimenf 
See  Wit!  ^  f°me  fUCh  tUrn’  miSht  Pafs  without  its  effedf. 

HUNDRED,  Centum ,  the  number  of  ten  time*  f 
or  the  fquare  of  ten.  See  Number.  ^  ten» 

The  place  of  iWmff  makes  the  third  in  order  in  tbe  A 
bic  numeration.  See  Numeration,  and  Notation 
We  ufually  exprefs  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  tbe  ’  c 
made  in  the  way  of  commerce,  &c.  by  the  hundred  — Tb^ 
ask  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  in  theAw  ^  c  Tbey 
ting  money  to  fuch  a  city.  The  ft 

fiveprr  cent,  or  five  pounds  in  the  hundred.  See  Exchan^ 
Remittance,  Interest,  &c.  X  HaNge> 

Hundred  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  meafure,  to  exprefs  a  certain 

B'L“ns  °f  thin£S-~A  ^  °f  raIt  al 

ZZZ'gZftH  Ef¬ 
fect  long,  and  fix  fcore  if  three  foot  long  ^  ‘f  five 

Hundred  Weight,  or  th c  great  hundred.  See  Quintal 
Hundred,  Hundredum,  Centuria  isalfnak"  ^  T^-L*e 
on  of  a  (hirei  or  county.  See  Shir’e,  aid  Count" 

It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  old  earb  j  c  *. 

fidejuffors  or  fureties  of  the  king’s  peace  or  \oi  l0° 
for  his  war<  See  Decennier,  Frank-pledp !!b ^  men 
Others  rather  think  it  to  have  been  fo  called  he  r 
nally  compofed  of  an  hundred  families.—  lt\  trne^R  °ng{’ 
ton  tells  us,  that  an  hundred  contains  centll  ii Broinp: 
Giraldus  Cambrenfts  writes,  that  the  Ifle  of  M  WfW,’  and 
villas,  But  in  thefe  places  the  word  ^  iftt  343 
a  country  family  j  for  it  cannot  m  l  n  ^  taken  for 
are  not  above  forty  villages  in  that  ifland  See  V^fa ft 
So,  where  Lambard  tells  us  that  an  hundred  is  fo  eaftM 
nmnero  centum  hminum ,  it  mull  be  underftood  of  an  &,/ 
men,  who  are  heads,  and  chiefs  of  fo  many  ft,  “fo 
Hundreds  were  firft  ordained  by  king  Alfred  the  o 
Of  the  Well  Saxons:  AhfreduftTfcJ^ ^ 

^  turiaj 
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turia)  ubi  cam  Gutbram  Dam  fxduc  mural,  pruimtiffmum 
dim  a  Jetbrone  Mdf,  datum  fccutm  con/, hum  Jngltam,  pn- 
mu!  in  fatrapias ,  centurias,  &  decurws  partitas  eft.  Satia- 
piatny  Jhyre,  a  Scyrian,  (quod  partiri  figmficat)  nommavi  , 
centuriam,  hundred  ;  &  de curiam,  teothing  five  tienmantale, 
i.  e.  decemvir  ale  collegium ,  appellavit  ;  atque  lijdem  nommi- 
bus  vel  hodie  vocantur ,  &c.  See  County,  Iithing, 
&c. 

This  dividing  of  counties  into  hundreds ,  for  the  better  go¬ 
vernment,  king  Alfred  borrowed  from  Germany,  where 
centa  or  centina  is  a  .jurifdi&ion  over  an  hundred  towns. 

Such  is  the  original  of  hundreds ,  which  ftill  retain  the  name ; 
though  their  jurifdiilion  be  devolved  to  the  county-court, 
fome  few  excepted,  which  have  been  by  privilege  annexed 
to  the  crown,  or  granted  to  fome  great  fubjedt,  and  fo  remain 
ftill  in  the  nature  of  a  franchife.  See  Court. 

This  has  been  ever  lince  the  flat.  14.  Edw.  III.  whereby 
thefe  hundred  courts,  formerly  farmed  out  by  the  IherifF  to 
other  men,  were  all,  or  moft  part,  reduced  to  the  county 
court,  and  fo  remain  at  prefent :  fo  that  where  we  read  now 
of  hundred  courts,  they  are  to  be  underftood  of  feveral  fran- 
chifes,  wherein  the  fheriff  has  nothing  to  do  by  his  ordinary 
authority,  except  they  of  the  hundred  refufe  to  do  their 
office. 

Hundred,  Hundredum,  is  fometimes .  alfo  ufed  for  an 
immunity  or  privilege,  whereby  a  man  is  quit  of  the  hun- 
dred- penny,  or  cuftom  due  to  the  hundred.  See  Turn,  and 
WARD. 

Hundred-l agh,  fignifi.es  the  hundred  court;  from  which  all 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  foreft  were  freed  by  the  charter  of 
Canutus. 

Hundred  Suit,  the  payment  of  perfonal  attendance,  order¬ 
ing  fuit,  and  fervice  at  the  hundred  court. 

HUNDREDERS,  or  Hundredors,  Hundredarii,  are 
men  impanelled,  or  fit  to  be  impanelled,  of  a  jury,  upon 
any  controverfy,  dwelling  within  the  hundred  where  the  land 
in  queftion  lies.  See  Jury.  . 

Hundreder  is  alfo  ufed  for  him  who  hath  the  jurifdidtion  of 
an  hundred,  and  holds  the  hundred  court.  See  Headbo- 
ROUGH,  DecENNIER,  TrIHING,  &C. 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bailiff  of  an  hundred.  See 
Bailiff. 

HUNGARY  Water,  Aqua  Hungarica,  a  diftilled  water, 
denominated  from  a  queen  of  Hungary ,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was 
fir  ft  prepared.  See  Water. 

Hungary  water  is  one  of  the  diftilled  waters  of  the  {hops  ; 
and  is  directed  in  the  college  dilpenfatory,  to  be  made  of 
rofemary  flowers  inlufed  fome  days  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  thus  diftilled.  See  Distillation. 

Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fimple  it  is 
drawn  from.  See  Rosemary. 

HUNGER,  Fames ,  a  natural  appetite  or  defire  of  food.  See 
Appetite,  and  Food. 

Hunger  is  properly  diftinguifhed  into  natural  and  animal : 
natural  hunger  is  an  irration  of  the  ftomach,  occafioned  by 
fading;  animal  hunger  is  the  fenlation  or  perception  of  that 
irritation,  and  the  defire  of  food  confequent  thereon. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  nature,  caufe  and  defi¬ 
nition  of  hunger  ;  the  point  having  been  controverted  from 
Ariftotle  to  our  time.— — G'alen  defines  it  a  painful  fonfation, 
arifino-  from  a  divulfion  of  the  ftomach  ;  the  other  Peripate¬ 
tics  call  it  an  appetite  or  defire  of  hot  and  dry  :  which  two 
fyftems  fome  authors  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  by  taking 
them  both  in ;  and  accordingly  define  hunger  a  natural  appe¬ 
tite  of  hot  and  dry,  occafioned  by  a  painful  divulfion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  an  emptinefs  thereof. 

See  Stomach.  ,  . 

The  modern  philofophers  fpeak  more  accurately  and  intelli¬ 
gibly  on  the  point. — Hunger  is  generally  confidered  by  them 
as  owing  to  the  fharpnefs  or  acrimony  of  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  ftomach,  which  vellicating  the  fibres  thereof,  occafions 
this  uneafy  fenfation.— They  add,  that  the  occafional  caufe 
of  this  vellication,  is  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach,  which 
not  furnifhing  food  for  the  ftomach-liquor  to  be  employed  on, 
expofes  its  inner  membrane  to  the  adtion  thereof. 

In  effedl,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  fome  menftru- 
ous  juice  or  humour  continually  difcharged  from  the  excre¬ 
tory  du&s  of  the  neighbouring  glands  into  the  ftomach,  to 
affift  in  the  diffolution  and  digeftion  of  the  food  ;  and  that 
this  fame  liquor,  after  the  food  is  gone,  falls  upon  the  fto¬ 
mach  itfelf,  irritates  its  nerves  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  propagate 
the  impreffion  to  the  brain,  and  thus  produce  the  perception 
'  of  hunger.  See  Digestion,  Ferment,  & c. 

■  This  juice  fome  will  have  to  be  acid,  by  reafon  bodies  of  that 
'  clafs  are  ufed  to  whet  the  appetite  and  excite  hunger ;  and 
that  fatty  bodies  more  readily  remove  it  than  others,  by  their 
adhering  to  the  acid  fpicula,  and  blunting  the  points  thereof. 
See  Acid. 

Others,  denying  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  ftomach-liquor, 
'  and  accounting  for  digeftion  without  it ;  deny  hunger  to  have 
any  dependance  thereon. — The  dry  attrition  of  the  coats  o'" 
-  the  ftomach,  according  to  them,  is  the  only  caufe. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  Indians  elude  their  hunger,  by  fallow¬ 
ing  pills  made  of  tobacco  leaves  and  calcined  {hells.  I  hefe 
pills  take  away  the  appetite,  both  as  the  tobacco-leaves  gra¬ 
dually  diminish  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  as  the  cal¬ 
cined  {hells  abforb  the  falino-acid  menftruum.  Thus  alfo 
it  is,  that  poor  people  frequently  fmoke  tobacco  to  deceive 
their  hunger,  not  to  fatisfy  it ;  for  tobacco  affords  no  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  occafions  a  plentiful  {pitting,  and  by  this  means 
di (charges  the  body  of  the  corrofive  humour  which  caufes 
hunger.  See  Tobacco. 

This  fyftem  Dr.  Drake  thus  lays  down:— When  all  the 
chyme  and  chyle  is  preffed  out,  the  ftomach,  which  _  follows 
the  motions  of  its  contents,  is  again,  by  means  of  its  muf- 
cular  coat,  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  contraction,  and  by  that 
means  the  inner  coat  is  brought  to  lay  in  folds,  which  touch¬ 
ing,  and  by  means  of  the  periftaltic  motion,  rubbing  lightly, 
upon  one  another,  produce  that  gentle  fenfe  of  fretting  or 
vellication,  which  we  call  hunger,  which  being  felt  fii  ft  in  the 
upper  orifice,  which  is  firft  evacuated,  begins  there  to  prompt 
us  to  replenifti  •  but  as  by  degrees  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
tents  are  expelled,  this  fri&ion  or  rubbing  of  the  membranes 
upon  each  other,  fpreads  gradually  over  the  whole  ftomach, 
and  renders  our  hunger  more  urgent  and  impatient,  till,  by  a 
new  repletion,  we  take  away  the  caufe.  . 

Others  think  the  blood,  derived  from  the  adjacent  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  arteries  into  the  ftomach,  fufficient  to  account  for 
hunger,  without  the  mediation  either  of  attrition  or  the  men- 
fjxuum. — 'The  mafs  of  blood  itfelf,  they  oblerve,  is  rendered 
acid  through  abftinence  from  food  ;  its  foft  balfamic  parts  ha¬ 
ving  been  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  lodged  there¬ 
in  as  nutriment,  to  fupply  the  abfence  of  thofe  wore  off 
and  exhaled  :  T  o  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  is  confiderably  augmented  a  good  while  after  eat¬ 
ing,  beyond  what  is  was  during  the  aClion  of  digeftion. 

Hence  it  is,  that  perfons  of  a  bilious  conftitution,  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thofe  who  labour  hard,  muft  fo  oner  find  themfelves 
hungry  than  others.  2°.  That  hunger,  if  it  hold  long,  oc¬ 
cafions  a  violent  heat,  and  even  fometimes  a  fever.  3°*  That 
thofe  whofe  humours  are  crafs  and  vifeid,  are  lefs  incommo¬ 
ded  with  hunger  than  others. 

In  effect,  we  obferve,  that  fome  animals,  whofe  humours  are 
found  to  have  thofe  conditions,  as  tortoifes,  &c.  will  live  a 
long  time  without  food. — For  man,  fix  or  feven  days  are 
commonly  fuppofed  the  limit  within  which,  if  he  take  no 
folid  food,  he  dies  ;  though  we  have  inftances  of  abftinence 
which  far  furpafs  this.  See  Abstinence,  and  Fasting. 

Hungry  Evil,  is  an  unnatural  and  over-hafty  greedinefs  in  a 
horfe,  to  devour  his  meat  fafter  than  he  can  chew  it  ;  and 
may  be  known  by  his  fnatching  at  it  as  if  he  would  devour 
it  whole. 

HUNTING,  the  art  or  a&  of  purfuing,  and  chafing  beafts 
of  game.  See  Game. 

In  its  general  fenfe,  hunting  includes  the  purfuit  both  of  hairy 
and  feathered  game  ;  but  in  its  more  proper  and  reftrained 
fignification,  it  is  only  applicable  to  beafts  of  venery  and 
chafe.  See  Beast;  fee  alfo  Fowling. 

F.  de  Launay,  profeffor  of  the  French  laws,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  of  hunting. — From  thofe  words  of  God  to  Adam, 
Gen  i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting 
was  confidered  as  a  right  devolved,  or  made  over  to  man  ; 
and  the  following  ages  appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fen- 
tlment.  Accordingly  we  find  that  among  the  more  civilized 
nations,  as  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it  made  one 
of  their  genteeler  diverfions ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and  more 
barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  neceffaries.— The 
Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed  on  the  manners  of 
the  firft  ages,  made  a  law  of  it ;  and  eftablifhed  it  as  a  max¬ 
im,  that  as  the  natural  right  of  things  which  have  no  mafter, 
belongs  to  the  firft  poffeffor,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  fifties, 
are  the  property  of  whofoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  Barbarians  who  over-run  the 
Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger  tafte  for  the 
diverfion ;  and  the  people  being  now  poffeffed  of  other,  and 
more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftance  from  the  lands  and  poffeffions 
of  thofe  they  had  vanquilhed  ;  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began 
to  appropriate  the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  right,  to  make  it  a  royal  one. — Thus  it  continues  to 
this  day  ;  the  right  of  hunting ,  among  us,  belonging  only  to 
the  king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him.  See  King, 
Lord,  &c. 

And  hence  all  our  laws  and  charters  of  the  foreft,  laws  and 
regulations  for  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c.  See  Forest, 
Game,  Purlieu,  &c. 

Hunting  is  pra&ifed  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature,  genius,  and  addrefs 
of  the  particular  beaft  which  is  the  objedf  thereof.  Thefe 
beafts  are  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf,  buck,  doe,  fox, 
marten,  and  roe  ;  the  five  firft  whereof  are  denominated 
beafts  of  the  foreft,  or  venery,  fylvejlres  ;  and  the  five  latter, 
beafts  of  the  field,  or  of  chafe,  campefres. 

The  gentlemen  and  mafters  of  the  fport  have  framed  a  new 

fet  of  terms,  which  may  be  called  the  hunting  language  ;  a 

little 
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The  terms,  then,  ufed  for  beafts  of  venery  and  chafe,  as 

an/  M  m  C°mPan>>  are  thefe.-They  fay,  a  herd  of  harts, 
™anner  of  deer.— A  bevy  of  roes.— A  founder  of 
lwme.—A  rout  of  wolves.— A  richefs  of  martens.— A  brace 

conies  °f  bUCkS’  f°XeS’  °r  hares~A  couPle  of  rabbets  or 
IrwTlfo  ITT  /°j  their  iodginS-  -  A  is  faid  to 

oTf  Zl  A  b  lig,S-  ~  A  roe  ilds ■  -  A  hare  fiats 

or  forms  -  A  coney  fits.  -  A  fox  kennells.  -  A  marten 
roaches  n  °tter  Watcbes - A  bad§er  earths,  —  A  boar 

Hence,  to  exprefs  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  unharbour  the 
hart.  R0ufe  the  buck.  —  Start  the  hare.  -  Bolt  the  co 

"2 tCnnei  uhe/°X-  -~Tree  the  martem  —  Vent  the 
^p,  '  [S  tbe  badger.  —  Rear  the  boar. 

I  he  terms  for  their  noife  at  rutting  time  are  as  follows :  — 
art  belleth  —  A  buck  growns  or  troats.—A  roe  bellows. 

A  fnvC  bt!ati  °r  An  °tter  whines'—A  hoar  f reams. 

---A  fox  barks.  _  A  badger  Jhrieks.  —  A  wolf  howls.  —  A 
goat  rattles. 

Terms  for  their  copulation,  -  A  hart  or  buck  goes  to  rut. 
—  A  roe  goes  to  tourn.  —  A  boar  goes  to  brim.  —  A  hare 
or  coney  goes  to  buck.  —  A  fox  goes  to  clickitting.  —  A  wolf 
goes  to  match  or  make.  _  An  otter  hunteth  for  his  kind, 
lerms  for  the  footing  and  treading.  -  Of  a  hart,  we  fay 

\\  A  '  C  a  ,buc^’  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view.  —  Of 
all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce  vifible,  the  foiling.  - 
Ufa  fox,  the  print ;  and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  footing. 

—  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  —  Of  a  boar,  the  track.  —  The 
are,  w  en  in  open  field,  is  faid  to  fore  j  when  fhe  winds 

a,  T  /  de£:e,ve  tbe  fi°un(ls,  fhe  doubles  ;  when  fhe  beats  on 
t  e  ard  highway,  and  her  footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  fhe 
prickcth  :  in  fnow,  it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

The  tail  of  a  hart5  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  called  the  Jingle. 

—  That  of  a  boar,  the  wreath.  —  Of  a  fox,  the  brufh  or 
drag  ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the  chape.  —  Of  a  wolf,  the 
Jtern.  —  Of  a  hare  and  coney,  the  /cut. 

The  order  or  excrement  of  a  hart,  and  all  deer,  is  called 
fewmets  or  fewmijhing. — Of  a  hare,  crotiles  or  crotifing. — 
Of  a  boar,  leffes.  —  Of  a  fox,  the  billiting  ;  and  of  other 
the  like  vermin,  th e  fuants.  —  Of  an  otter,  the  fpraints. 

As  to  the  heads  of  deer,  fomething  has  already  been  fpoken 
tinder  the  article  Head. 

For  the  attire,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  of  a  flag,  if  perfedl, 
are  the  bur ,  the  pearls ,  the  little  knobs  on  it,  the  beam ,  the 
gutters ,  the  antler ,  the  fur-antler ,  royal,  fur-royal ,  and  all 
at  top,  the  croches.  —  Of  the  buck,  the  bur ,  beam ,  brow- 
antler  ,  black-antler ,  advancer ,  palm ,  and  fpellers. 

If  the  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man’s  hand,  it  is  called 
a  palmed  head.  —  Heads  bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and 
the  troches  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  heighth,  arfe  called  crown¬ 
ed  beads.  —  Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  forked 
heads ,  becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  neft  of  rabbets,  a  fquirrel’s 
dray. 

The  terms  ufed  in  relpett  of  the  dogs,  &c.  are  as  follow. 

—  Of  greyhounds,  two  make  a  brace  ;  of  hounds,  a  cou¬ 
ple.  —  Of  greyhounds,  three  make  a  leajh  ;  of  hounds,  a 
couple  and  half.  —  They  fay,  let  ftp  a  greyhound  ;  and  cafl 
off  a  hound.  —  The  firing  wherein  a  greyhound  is  led,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  leajh  ;  and  that  of  a  hound,  a  lyome.  —  The  greyhound 
has  his  collar ,  and  the  hound  his  couples.  —  We  fay  a  kennel 
of  hounds,  and  a  pack  of  beagles. 

Styles  or  manners  of  Hunting,  are  various,  according  to  the 
country,  the  beafi,  and  the  means  whereby  he  is  to  be 
caught. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients,  was  much  like  that  now 
prattifed  for  the  rain  deer  ;  which  is  feldom  hunted  at  force, 
or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with  a  blood-hound,  and 
foreftalled  with  nets  and  engines.  —  Thus  did  they  with  all 
beafts  ;  whence  a  dog  is  never  commended  by  them  for  open¬ 
ing,  before  he  has  difeovered  where  the  beafi  lies:  Hence, 
they  were  not  in  any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their 
hounds,  or  the  compofition  of  their  kennel  or  pack,  either 
for  deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days. 

Their  huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accufiomed  to  fhout  and 
make  a  great  noife,  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies  •  Ingentem  clamore  pretties  ad  retia  cervum.  But 
that  confufiort  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  nets  laid  for 

him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  in  it  very  ex¬ 
traordinary.  —  The  nobles  or  gentry  being  informed  which 
way  a  herd  of  deer  palled,  gave  notice  to  one  another,  and 
appointed  a  meeting  ;  every  one  bringing  with  him  a  crofs- 
bow  or  long-bow,  and  a  bundle  of  fiaves  {hod  with  iron, 
the  heads  bored,  with  a  cord  palling  through  them  all :  Thus 
provided,  they  came  to  the  herd,  and  calling  themfelves 
about  in  a  large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer.  —  Then,  each 


taking  his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  tip  lvs  flake,  2nd 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  at  the 
di fiance  of  ten  foot  from  one  another. —  Then  taking  fea¬ 
thers,  died  in  crimfon,  artd  fattened  on  a  thread,  they  tied 
t  cm  to  the  cord  ;  fo  that  with  the  leaft  breath  of  wind, 
they  would  whirl  round. — Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept 
the  {lands  withdrew,  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert. 
Then  the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry  ; 
which  flying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and  ftill  ga¬ 
zing  on  the  fiaking  and  finning  feathers,  wandered  about  as 
if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale. 

The  ranger  ftill  purfued,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  rtarhe, 
as  he  palled  by  their  {land,  commanded  him  to  fioot  the 
.t*  tb'rd’  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
nulled,  or  Angled  out  another  than  that  afligned  him,  it  was 
counted  a  grievous  difgrace. 

By  fuch  means,  as  they  paired  by  the  feveral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier.  Hiero¬ 
glyphic.  Lib.  VII;  cap.  6. 

Hunting ,  as  pradliled  among  us,  is  chiefly  performed  with 
>  of  which  We  have  various  kinds,  accommodated  to 
t  ie  various  kinds  of  game  ;  as  hounds ,  grey-hounds ,  J laun'ch - 
hounds ,  blood- hounds ,  terriers ,  Sic.  See  Hound. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them  under  the 
heads  of  enterers ,  drivers ,  flyers,  tyers ,  &c. 

On  fome  occafions,  nets,  Ipears,  and  inftrumfents  for  digging 
t  e  ground,  are  alfo  required :  nor  is  the  hunting-hotn  to  be 
omitted.  See  Horn. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us,  are  the  hart,  buck ,  roe,  hare , 
fox,  badger ,  and  otter.  —  We  fiall  here  give  fomething  of 
what  relates  to  each  thereof. 

By  the  way  let  it  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  feafons  of 
bealts,  that  hart  and  buck  hunting  begins  at  the  end  of  fence 
month  which  is  a  fortnight  after  Midfummer,  and  lafts 
i  Holy-Rood-Day.  — The  hind  and  doe  come  in  courfe  on 
Holy-Rood-Day,  and  laft  till  Candlemas.  —  Fox  hunting 
comes  in  at  Chriftmas,  and  holds  till  the  Annunciation.  _ 
Roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  ends  at  Candlemas. 

—  Hare  hunting  commences  at  Michaelmas,  and  goes  out 
at  the  end  of  February.- Where  the  wolf  and  boar  are  hunted , 
the  feafon  for  each  begins  at  Chriftmas  ;  the  firll  ending  at 
the  Annunciation,  the  fecond  at  the  Purification: 

Here,  too,  is  the  place  for  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  itfelf :  what 
belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game,  in  particular,  being  re- 
fervtd  for  the  refpe&ive  articles. 

When  the  hounds  then,  being  call  off,  and  finding  the  feent 

/  °me  begin  t0  °Pen  and  cry  ;  they  are  faid  to  chaU 
enge.  When  they  are  too  bufy,  ere  the  feent  be  pood, 
they  are  faid  to  babble.  -  When  too  bufy,  where  the  feent 
is  gobd,  to  bawl.  -  When  they  run  it  end-ways  orderly, 
bolding  in  together  merrily,  and  making  it  good,  they  are 
aid  to  be  in  full  cry.  —When  they  run  along  without  open-  ' 
mg  at  all,  it  is  called  running  mute. 

When  fpamels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  grey-hound  in  the 
courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  Cry  at  their  prey,  they  are  faid  to 
yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  feent  the  contrary  way,  they  are  faid 
to  draw  amifs. 

When  they  take  frefi  feent,  and  quit  the  former  chafe  for  a 
new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they  are  faid 
to  hunt  counter'. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  traverfing  the 
lame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead  of  a  An¬ 
gle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expefted  to  come  by 

and  call  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  paffed,  are  called  a 

.  y.Y  J  tbey  bf  caft  off  ere  the  other  dogs  be  come  up,  it 
is  called  a  vauntlay.  F 

When  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make  a  proffer 
to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemijh. 

A  leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is  named  a 

^n’j°rua  rechcat •  ~  That  blown  at  the  death  of  a  deer,  is 
called  the  mbrt.  -  The  part  belonging  to  the  dogs  of  any 

chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward.  —They  fay,  takeoff 
a  deers  skin  \  Jlrip  or  caje  a  hare,  fox,  and  all  forts  of  ver¬ 
min  ;  which  is  done  by  beginning  at  the  fnout,  and  turning 
the  skjn  over  the  ears,  down  to  the  tail 

Badger  Hating.  -A  badger  is  called  by  feveral  names,  viz. 
a  gray  Inch  b„cfon,  or  baufin.  -The  male  is  a  lad, or  or 
bore-pig ,  and  the  female  a  fow.  * 

This  beafi  is  very  frequent  in  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Alpine,  and 

land^11211  COaftS  J  3nd  n0t  uncommon  in  France  and  Eng- 


There  are  two  kinds,  the  one  refembling  a  dog  in  his  feet  and 
the  other  a  hog  by  his  cloven  hoof:  They  differ  1  in ’theft 
nout  and  colour,  the  one  refembling  that  of  a  dog.  the  o*h<*r 
of  a  fwine ;  The  fir  ft  has  a  greyer  or  whiter  coat  thafr  the 

other,' 
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ether,  and  goes  farther  out  to  prey :  They  differ  alfo  in  their 
meat,  the  one  eating  flefh  and  carrion,  like  a  dog,  the  other 
roots  and  fruit,  like  a  hog. 

Tuberville  likewife  mentions  two  forts  of  badgers,  but  in  a 
different  manner;  the  one,  according  to  him,  carting  his 
haunts  long,  like  a  fox,  having  his  rertdence  in  rocks,  and 
making  his  burrow  very  deep  ;  whereas  the  burrows  of  the 
other  are  made  in  light  ground,  and  have  more  variety  of 
cells  and  chambers  :  The  one  is  called  the  badger-pig ,  and 
the  other  the  badger-whelp  ;  or  the  one  may  be  called  canine , 
and  the  other  fwinijh :  The  firft  has  his  nofe,  throat,  and 
cars  yellowifh,  and  is  much  blacker  and  higher  legged  than 
the  latter*  Both  live  on  flefh,  hunting  greedily  after  carrion  ; 
and  are  pernicious  to  warrens,  efpecially  when  big  with  young. 
When  the  badgers,  earth;  after  they  have  dug  a  good  depth, 
they  make  ufe  of  an  expedient  to  carry  off  the  earth. — In 
order  to  which,  one  of  them  lies  down  on  his  back,  and  on 
his  belly  the  reft  lay  the  earth  ;  thus  taking  his  hind  feet  in 
their  mouth,  they  draw  the  belly-laden  badger  out  of  the  hole 
or  cave,  and  having  disburdened  him,  he  re-enters,  and  repeats 
the  labour  till  the  work  be  compleated. 

The  badger  is  a  very  fleepy  heart,  efpecially  in  the  day  time, 
feldom  ftirring  abroad  but  in  the  night,  whence  the  denomi¬ 
nation  lucifuga ,  q.  d.  avoider  of  the  light. 

The  badger  is  a  deep  biting  heart,  having  very  {harp  teeth :  to 
guard  againft  the  effects  whereof,  it  is  ufual  to  put  great 
broad  collars  about  the  dogs  necks.  His  back  is  broad,  and 
his  legs  longer  on  the  right  fide  than  the  left,  whence 
he  runs  beft  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  or  cart-road  way.  He 
fights  on  his  back,  and  by  this  means  is  “at  liberty  to  ufe  both 
his  teeth  and  nailer  He  has  a  faculty  of  blowing  up  his  skin 
after  a  ftrange  manner,  by  which  he  defends  himfelf  againft 
any  blow  or  bite  of  the  dogs ;  fo  that  you  may  thrafh  your 
heart  out  on  his  back  ;  but  a  fmall  ftroke  on  the  nofe  dis¬ 
patches  him  prefently.  In  Italy  and  Germany  they  eat  the 
flefh  of  badgers,  boiling  it  with  pears  ;  but  in  England  it  is 
not  liked,  being  of  a  fweet  rankifh  tafte.  It  is  beft  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  of  the  two  kinds,  the  fwinijh  badger  is  the  beft 
meat. 

They  are  long  livers,  and  generally  grow  blind  by  mere  age ; 
from  which  time  they  never  ftir  out  of  their  holes,  but  are 
fed  by  the  reft. 

The  method  of  hunting  the  badger  is  thus  :• — Seek  the  earth 
and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  moon-fhine  night 
go  and  flop  all  the  holes  but  one  or  two,  and  therein  place 
facks,  faftened  with  drawing  firings,  which  may  fhut  him  in  as 
foon  as  he  ftrains  the  bag.— -The  bags  thus  fet,  cart  off  your 
hounds,  and  beat  all  the  groves,  hedges,  or  tufts  within  a 
mile  or  two.  What  badgers  are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by 
the  dogs,  will  ftrait  repair  to  their  earths,  and  fo  be  taken. 

He  that  flays  to  watch  the  facks,  rauft  ftand  clofe,  and  upon 
o  a  clear  wind  ;  elfe  the  badger  will  find  him,  and  fly  fome 
other  way  for  fafety.  If  the  hounds  either  encounter  him, 
or  undertake  the  chafe  before  he  can  get  into  his  earth,  he 
will  ftand  at  bay  like  a  boar,  and  make  excellent  fport. 

If  the  badger  be  attacked  in  his  earth ;  as  foon  as  he  perceives 
the  terriers  yearn  him,  he  will  flop  the  hole  between  the 
dogs  and  himfelf ;  and  if  the  dogs  continue  baying,  he  re¬ 
moves  his  baggage  with  him,  and  goes  into  another  apartment 
or  chamber,  of  which  he  ufually  has  half  a  dozen  in  the  bur¬ 
row  ;  thus  retreating  from  one  to  the  other,  till  he  can  go 
no  farther,  and  barricading  the  way  as  he  goes. 

Buck  Hunting,  or  Hunting  of  fallow  deer.— -The  buck 
the  firft  year  is  called  a  fawn.—  The  fecond  year,  a  pricket. 
—The  third,  a  forel.—T he  fourth,  a  fore.— -The  fifth,  a 
buck  of  the  firfl  head. —  The  fixth  year,  a  great  buck. 

The  female  is  called  doe  or  doo. — The  firfl  year,  a  fawn. — 
The  fecond,  a  tegg.— The  third,  a  doe. 

This  beaft  is  common  in  mofl  countries,  being  as  corpulent 
as  a  hart,  but  in  mofl  things  refembling  more  a  roe,  except 
in  colour  ;  which  is  various,  but  mofl  commonly  branded  or 
fandy  on  the  back,  having  a  black  lift  all  along  on  the  ridge, 
and  the  belly  and  ftdes  fpotted  with  white. 

The  male  has  horns  not  much  differing  from  a  hart,  except 
in  largenefs,  and  they  grow  out  of  the  head  like  fingers  out 
of  the  hand  ;  whence  it  is  called  cervtis  palmatus.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  without  horns. 

Lefs  art  and  skill  are  required  in  lodging  a  buck,  than  in 
harbouring  a  hart ;  nor  does  there  need  fo  much  drawing 
after:  It  is  fufficient  that  you  judge  by  the  view,  and  mark 
what  grove  or  covert  he  enters ;  for  he  does  not  wander  and 
rove  fo  often  as  a  hart,  nor  fo  frequently  change  his  layer. 
When  hard  hunted,  he  takes  to  fome  ftrong  hold  or  covert 
he  is  acquainted  with  ;  not  flying  far  before  the  hounds,  nor 
crofting  nor  doubting,  nor  ufing  any  of  the  fubtleties  the 
hart  is  accuftomed  to. 

The  buck  will  beat  a  brook,  but  feldom  a  great  river  as  the 
hart ;  nor  can  he  flay  fo  long  at  foil. 

The  greatefl  fubtlety  a  huntfman  need  ufe  in  hunting  the 
buck,  is  to  beware  of  hunting  counter  or  change,  becaufe  of 
the  plenty  of  fallow  deer,  which  ufe  to  come  more  diredlly 
upon  the  hounds  than  the  red  deer  do. 
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places :  but  if  he  be  at  large,  unconfined  in  a  park  he  herds 
but  little  from  May  to  Augufl,  becaufe  the  flies  trouble  him 
He  takes  delight  in  hilly  places,  but  chufes  the  dales  to  feed  in’ 
Fox  Huntjmg  -This  animal  the  firft  year,  is  called  a  cub. 
—  I  he  fecond,  a  fox. — The  third,  an  old  fox. 

His  nature,  in  many  refpedls,  is  like  that  of  a  wolf'  and 
both  bring  the  fame  number  of  cubs  at  a  litter ;  but  the  fox 
litters  deep  under  ground,  which  the  wolf  does  not 
A  bitch  fox  is  hard  to  take,  when  bragged*  and  with  cub  in 
regard  fhe  lies  near  her  burrow,  into  which  fhe  runs  unon 
hearing  the  lea  ft  noife  ;  indeed  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  take 
her  at  any  time,  as  being  a  beaft  of  exceeding  fubtlety  What 
makes  fox-hunting  the  more  entertaining,  is,  the  ftrong  hot 
lcent  he  affords,  which  keeps  up'  aft  excellent  cry  ;  but  as  his 
feent  is  hotter  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  fooner  than  that  of  a'  harp 
&c  Add  that  he  never  flies  far  before  the  hounds,  as  no’t 

roUtgi°  hlS  or  the  ground>  but  has  recou rfe 

to  the  ftrongeft  coverts.-When  he  can  no  longer  ftand  up 

before  the  hounds,  he  takes  earth,  and  mufl  be  due  out — 
WEen  courfed  by  grey-hounds  on  a  plain,  his  lafl  refuge  is- 
ufually  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they 
come  near  him  ;  fometimes  fquirting  his  thicker  excrement 
upon  them,  to  make  them  give  over  their  courfe 
When  a  bitch  goes  a  dickering,  and  feeks  the  dog,  fhe  cries 

Zfl  h  n°W  V?'ce’not  u?Iike  the  holding  of  a  mad  dog; 
and  the  like  noife  fhe  makes  when  fhe  miffes  any  of  her 

cubs ;  but  never  cries  at  all  when  fhe  is  killing,  but  defends 
herfelf  in  fijence  to  the  lafl  gafp. 

The  fox  is  taken  with  hounds,  grey-hounds,  terriers,  nets, 
and  gins.- Of  terriers  there  are  two  forts,  the  one  crook¬ 
legged,  and  commonly  fhort-haired,  which  take  earth  well 
and  lie  long  at  fox  or  badger  ;  the  other  fhagged  and  ftraight- 
egged,  which  will  not  only  hunt  above  ground  as  others,  but 
alio  enter  the  earth  with  great  fury,  though  they  cannot  flay 
m  i°  Jong,  by  reafon  of  their  vehemence. 

I  he  fox  chufes  to  earth  in  ground  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay  or 
ftony  ground,  or  amongft  the  roots  of  trees'!  and  his  earth 
as  commonly  but  one  hole,  which  goes  flraight  along  in  be- 
fore  ,t  come  at  their  couch.  He  fometimes  by  craftpoffeffes 
himfelf  of  a  badger’s  old  burrow,  which  has  variety  of  cham- 

rh\  h?iie\  2,nd  angH  Gefner  relates,  that  he  frequently 
cheats  the  badger  of  his  habitation,  by  laying  his  excrempnt 

at  the  mouth  of  the  other’s  burrow..:  Add,  that  the  wolf  be¬ 
ing  an  enemy  to  the  fox,  this  latter  fecures  his  earth,  by 
aying  an  herb  called  fea-omon  in  tfie  mouth  thereof,  which 
the  wolf  has  a  natural  averfion  to,  fo  that  he  never  comes 
near  the  place  where  it  either  lies  or  grows 
Hare  Hunting.— A  hare,  the  firft  year,  is  called  a  leveret.- 
the  fecond  year,  a  hare.— The  third,  a  great  hare. 

A  ia^e  ,ls  caIled  m  Hebrew,  arnebet ;  which  being  feminine 
poffeffed  a  great  many  with  the  notion  that  all  hares  were 
females  He  «  called  lagus,  by  the  Greeks,,  for  his  immo¬ 
derate  luft,  and  by  the  fame,  nation  ptoox,  for  his  fear ;  and 
by  ^  the  Latins,  lepus,  quart  levi-pes,  to  denote  fwiftnefs  of 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares.-Some  live  in  the  mountains, 
indifferently^  W  “  ^  mzrGles>  fome  where 
Thofe  of  the  mountains  are  the  mofl  fwift,  and  thofe  of  the 

wandering  hares  -  «*  “ 

Each  part  and  member  of  the  hare  is  formed  for  celerity  ; 

1  1Cad i1?  rr0Und  a?d  of  a  convenient  length  ;  the  ears 

ong  and  lofty  to  hear  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  and  fave  it- 
in  time  the  lips  continually  move,  fleeping  and  waking  • 

kL  thCn Cye  ‘r10!0  b‘S  and  round  for  the  lid  t0  cover  it  even 
when  afleep,  fo  that  the  creature  fleeps  as  it  were  on  the  watch 

Ehe  breaft  is  capacious,  and  fitted  to  take  more  breath  than 
other  beaft.  See  Hare's- Eye. 

They  feed  abroad  to  conceal  their  forms ;  and  never  drink 
bnt  content  themfelves  with  the  dew.  Her  ears  lead  the  way 
■n  her  chafe  ;  for  with  one  of  them  (lie  hearkeneth  to  the  cry 

of  the  dogs,  the  other  being  ftretched  forth  like  a  fail  to 
promote  her  courfe. 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves  in  val-  - 
lies  and  plains,  and  through  praftice  grow  acquainted  with 
the  neareft  way  to  their  forms.  Thofe  which  frequent  bufhes 
and  brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure  labour,  nor  very  fwift 
as  being  tender  footed,  and  growing  fat  through  difeonti- 
nuance  of  exercife. 

When  the  hare  has  left  the  dogs  far  behind,  fhe  goes  to  fome 
hillor  rifing  ground,  where,  rearing  on  her  hinder  legs,  fhe 
obferves  at  what  diftance  her  purfuers  are. 

The  feent  is  naturally  ftronger  in  wood  hares  than  fidd 
hares ;  but  in  all  forts  it  is  ftrongeft  when  they  feed  on  green 
corn.— In  winter  mornings,  the  feent  does  not  lie  till  the 
froft  be  a  little  thawed  :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  a  hare 
always  leaves  more  feent  when  fhe  goes  to  relief,  than  when 
lhe  goes  to  form. 

Her  foot fteps  are  more  feen  in  winter  than  fummer,  becaufe 
as  the  nights  are  Ipnger,  they  travel  farther.— Their  prints 
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ate  very  uncertain  at  the  full  moon 
leap  and  play  together.  The  young,  it  is  to  he  obferved, 
tread  heavier  than  the  old*  by  reafon  their  limbs  are  weaker. 
A  buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known  by  his  beating  the  hard  high¬ 
ways,  feeding  farther  out  in  the  plains,  and  making  his  doub¬ 
lings  of  a  greater  eompafs  than  the  female,  who  keeps  clofe 
by  lome  covert  fide,  turning,  winding  and  crofting  in  the 
bulhes  like  a  coney,  and  rarely  running  out  an  end  ;  whereas 
the  buck,  haying  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about  his  form, 
en  farewel  hounds,  for  he  will  frequently  lead  them  five  or 
.  miles,  without  once  turning  his  head  :  Add,  that  the  buck 
is  known,  at  his  riling  out  of  his  form,  by  his  hinder  parts, 
which  are  more  white,  or  his  fooulder  redder  than  the  does. 

I  he  hare  regulates  her  conduct  according  to  the  Weather.— In 
a  moift  day,  foe  holds  the  highways  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  by  reafon  the  fcent  is  then  moft  apt  to  lie  ;  and  if  the 
come  at  the  fide  of  any  young  grove  or  fpring,  {he  forbears 
to  enter,  but  fquats  down  afide  thereof,  till  the  hounds  have 
over-foot  her  ;  upon  which  {he  returns  the  fame  way  {he  Came 
without  turning  into  any  covert,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew 
hanging  on  the  boughs. 

Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  place  where  the  hare  fits,  and 
upon  what  wind  ;  for  if  her  form  be  either  upon  the  north 
°r  fouth  wind,  {he  will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but 
afide,  or  down  the  wind  :  On  the  contrary,  if  foe  form  in 
the  water,  it  is  a  fign  foe  is  foul  and  meafled,  and  in  the 
courfe  will  make  all  her  doubling  and  eroding  about  brook 
iides,  and  near  plafoes  ;  for  her  fcent,  under  this  condition, 
bping  very  ftrong,  foe  needs  a  place  that  will  take  but  little 
{sometimes,  when  hunted  down,  foe  will  ftaft  a  frefo  hare 
and  fquat  in  the  fame  form  :  other  times  foe  will  creep  under 
the  door  of  a  foeep  coat,  and  hide  among  the  foeep,  or  run 
among  a  flock  of  foeep  ;  and  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty 
be  taken  from  among  them.-— -Add,  that  fome  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney  ;  which  is  called  going  to  vault. 
home  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  come  down 
the  other  ;  and  we  have  known  a  hare,  that  being  forely 
hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickTet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way 
on  the  top  thereof,  and  theri  leaped  oft  upon  the  ground : 
And  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  them  to  take  themfelves  to 
furz-bufoes,  and  leap  from  one  to  another,  whereby  the  hounds 
are  frequently  in  default. 

A  hare  does  not  live  above  feven  years,  at  moft,  efpecially  the 
buck  :  And  if  he  and  the  doe  keep  one  quarter,  they  will  not 
fuffer  any  ftrange  hare  to  fit  by  them  ;  whence  the  proverb, 
‘The  more  you  hunt ,  the  more  hares  you  foall  have;’  fince, 
having  killed  one  hare,  another  comes  and  poffeffes  his  form. 

By  the  way  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  enter  a  young  kennel 
of  hounds,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  quarry  ;  for,  according  to  the  place  wherein  they 
are  entered,  and  the  game  firft  given  them,  will  they  after¬ 
wards  prove.  Thus,  if  they  be  entered  in  a  champion  coun¬ 
try,  they  will  ever  after  more  delight  to  hunt  there,  than  in 
any  other  place, 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome  pafture  or 
corn  field ;  to  find  her  form,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
Hate  of  the  weather,  are  to  be  confidefedi  —  In  the  fpring  or 
fummer,  a  hare  will  not  fit  in  the  bufoes,  beeaufe  frequentlv 
offended  with  pifmires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ;  but  will  fit  in 
corn  fields  and  open  places. —  In  winter  they  chul'e  to  fit 
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near  towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
1  efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly.  —  Ac 
cording  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where  the 
hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your  hounds  and 
{fart  her ;  which  is  better  fport  than  trailing  of  her  from  her 
relief  to  her  form.— Having  ftarted  her,  ftep  in  ;  and  halloe 
in  the  hounds  till  they  have  undertaken  it,  crying,  That, 
That,  or  There,  There,  and  go  on  with  full  cry  ;  then 
recheat  them,  and  follow  at  a  diftance,  taking  care  not 
to  forward  them  too  much  at  firft,  as  being  apt,  in  the  firft 
beat,  to  over-fooot  the  game. —  Above  all  things,  mind  the 
firft  doubling  a  hare  makes,  which  is  to  be  a  key  or  direction 
for  the  whole  day  ;  all  the  other  doublings  foe  afterwards 
■  makes  being  like  the  firft. —  According  to  the  policies  you 
fee  her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt ,  make  your  com- 
pafs,  to  help  the  defaults,  great  or  little,  long  or  foort ;  al¬ 
ways  fee  king  the  moifteft  and  moft  commodious  places  for  the 
bounds  to  fcent  in. 

Hart  Hunting,  or  Hunting  of  red  Dcer.-~  This  animal, 

.  the  firft  year  is  called  a  calf  or  hind  calf. —  The  fecond 
year,  a  knohber. —  The  third,  a  brock. —  The  fourth,  a  Jlag 
-  gard . —  The  fifth,  a  Jlag. —  The  fix th,  a  hart. 

The  female  is  called  a  hind. —  The  firft  year  fine  is  a  calf. — 

,  The  fecond,  a  hearj'e ,  and  fometimes  a  brocket's  fijlcrc — 
The  third,  a  hind. 

Terms  occurring  more  efpecially  in  hunting  the  hart,  and 
not  yet  explained,  are  as  follow.—-  The  print  or  impreflion 
,  where  a  deer  has  lain,  is  called  a  layer  ;  If  it  be  in  covert,  or 
a  thicket,  it  is  called  his  harbour. — •  Where  a  deer  has  palled 
into  a  thicket,  leaving  marks  whereby  his  bulk  may  be  guef- 
fed  at,  it  is  called  an  entry.  —  When  they  caft  their  heads, 
they  are  faid  to  mew, —  When  they  rub  their  heads  iwainft 
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tfees,  to  bring  off  the  pills  of  theii*  horns,  they  ate  faid  tti 
fray.  -  When  a  deer  hard  hunted  takes  to  fwimming  in  the 
Water,  foe  is  faid  to  go  to  foil .—  When  they  turn  head  a- 
gainit  the  hounds,  they  are  faid  to  bay . —  When  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent,  and  draw  on  till  they  put  up  the  hart,  they 
are  laid  to  draw  on  the  Jlot . 

As  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  hart,  it  is  id  be  obferved 
tat  le  is  an  excellent  fwimmer  ;  there  being  iftftances,  when 
lore  bunted ,  of  his  plunging  in  the  fea,  and  being  killed  by 
Whermen  twelve  miles  from  land.  When  in  going  to  rut, 
hey  have  occafion  to  crofs  a  great  river,  or  arm  of  the  fea, 
it  is  faidthey  affemble  in  great  herds  ;  the  ffrongeft  goes  in 
hr  t,  and  the  next  of  ftrength  follows  ;  and  fo  one  after  the 

o  er,  relieving  themfelves  by  ftaying  their  heads  on  the  but¬ 
tocks  of  each  other. 

2'f‘nr7oly.Car  her  ca!f  ei2ht  or  nine  months, 
ich  ufoally  falls  in  May  :  Some  have  two  at  once ;  and 

they  art  up  the  skin  wherein  the  calf  laid.*-  As  the  young 

grows  up,  foe  teaches  it  to  run,  leap,  and  hoW  th  defend  it 
fit  from  the  hounds. 

I  he  hart  is  amazed  at  hearing  any  call,  or  whiftle  in  his  fift  ; 
ft  you  cry  ware,  ware,  or  take  heed,  you  will  fee  him  in- 
ltantly  turn  back,  and  make  fome  little  ftand.—  Hisfenfe  of 
hearing  is  very  perfeeft  when  his  head  and  ears  are  erefted  but 
very  lmperfecft  when  he  holds  them  down  :  Hence,  when  he 
pricks  up  h.s  ears,  he  is  known  to  be  apprehenfive  of  danger 
When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid;  he  wonders,  and  takes 
pleafure  to  gaze  at  every  thing  he  fees. 

I  he  hart  is  very  long  Jived,  commonly  reaching  to  an  hundred 
years,  or  upwards.— The  principal  marks  of  his  age  are  taken 
hom  his  head  ;  yet  is  this  fomewhat  precarious,  fome  having 

more  croches  thereon  at  the  fame  age  than  others _ Thole 

are  accounted  to  excel  in  beauty  of  horns,  which  bear  them 
nign;  bee  Age. 

The  horns  do  not  grow  to  the  bone  or  fcalp,  but  only  to  the 
skin  branching  into  many  {pears,  and  falling  off  once  a  year, 
m  the  fpring.— -  7  hough  fohd  throughout  as  ftones,  yet  if 

h  r^I?a,n  a .wh,]®  Jn  the  air>  the7  gfow  very  light  and  fri¬ 
able,  difcovermg.  themfelves  to  be  no  other  than  aft  earthy 

fubftance,  concrete  and  hardened  with  a  ftrong  heat  into  the 
form  of  bones.  See  Head.  b  into  the 

theefohaTS  ,bdng  they  ret're  ancI  hide  themfelves  in 

the  foades  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  flies  ;  and  only  come 

out  to  feed  in  the  night.- Their  new  horns  appeal  at  fiTft 

hke  bunches,  very  loft  and  tender  ;  but  by  the  incLfe  of  the 

fun  s  heat,  at  length  grow  harder,  and  are  covered  with  a 

rough  skm  called  a  *  head.-  As  that  skin  dries!  they 

daily  try  the  ftrength  of  their  new  heads  upon  trees,  which 

not  only  burnifl.es  and  ferapes  off  the  roughnefs,  but,  by  tht 

pain  they  feel  hereby,  admomfoes  them  how  long  to  forbear 

the  company  of  their  fellows  ;  for  when  the  horn  grows  in* 

fenfible,  they  return  to  their  former  condition. 

I  he  taking  of  this  beaft  requires  a  deal  of  art  and  attention 

71  /  he  dece,tful  and  fubtle  h*rt,  lays  Geftver,  by  windings 

*  Md  tu.rn,ngJ  deceiJes  lts  hunters;  no  lefs  than  the  harts  of 
«  Mfandr<f>  %‘ng  from  the  terrible  cry  of  Diana’s  hounds. 

*  The  PrudUft  bunJ.e[>  therefore,  muft  frame  his  dogs,  as  Py~ 
t  thaSoras  dld  his  fcholars,  with  words  of  art  tofet  them  on 

and  take  them  off  at  pleafure.’  See  Hound,  * 

When  he  goes  for  fport,  he  is  flrlt  to  encompafs  the  beaft 
en  Ion  gilte,  in  her  own  layer  ;  and  thus  unharbour  her  in  the 
View  of  the  dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot  or 
footing  -  But  note,  a  deal  of  choice  and  diferetion  is  here 
required  ;  for  he  may  not  fet  oft  upon  every  one  ehh.r  fo- 
the  herd,  or  thofe  which  wander  folitary  :  The  voun!  tl  f 
fmall,  toV  arc  to  be  paffed  oyer  ;  and  partly  by  fighf’  aid 
partly  by  the  footing,  lewmets,  the  largenefs  of  this  layer’  wT 
he  muft  make  judgment  of  the  game,  Angling  out  for’ tint 
purpofe  the  largelt  head  in  the  whole  herd,  U  t 

There  are  divers  means  for  knowing  an  old  hart,  vk  By  the 
>t,  the  the  abatures  mi  foils,  th  tfrwmets,  raj  mi 

walks,  fraying -Jl ocksy  head ,  and  branches ,  *  a 

iw  As  to  the  Jlot  —  The  treadings  of  the  hart's  foot  are  to 
be  carefully  noted  :  If  you  find  the  treadings  of  two  the 
one  long,  and  the  other  round,  yet  equally  b5  the  ll fo 
flot  declares  the  largeft  hart  :  Add,  th\t  the  oidtrfs  ^d 
foot  never  over-reaches  the  fore- foot,  as  that  nf 
one  does.-  V  The  fewm.fl.ing  is’chL^fo t  tdgTo! 
m  Apr.  or  May  ;  If ..  be  large  and  thick,  it  fignifi  s  tfe  f 
to  be  old  -  3»  1  o  know  the  he.gj.th  and  thmknefs  of  T 
hart,  obferve  his  entries  and  galleries  into  the  thicket,  , 
what  boughs  he  hath  overbidden  ;  and  mark  frnm  t’k 
tin  he.gl.th  of  his  belly  from  the  ground  ,Z\  fZ  fiZ 
ufually  creeps  low,  as  he  pafles  to  his  harbour7  3  d 
through  places,  which  the  old  one,  being  ft,  ft  and  ffo  f  ®°S 

not  floop  to.-  4“  By  his  gate  ’it  may  be  known*1  whether 
the  hart  be  large  and  whether  he  will  ftand  long  before  t£ 
hounds  ;  If  he  have  a  long  ftep,  he  will  ftand  long ,  Lha 
iw.lt  light,  and  well  breathed  :  If  he  have  a  fj 
wh.cl.  »  the  fign  of  an  old  deer,  he  will  be  a  (after- A  tn 
ns  fraying  poft,  note,  that  the  older  the  hart  is,  the  fofor 
lie  goal,  to  hay,  and  the  greater  is  the  tree  he  cl.ules 
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fray  upon  ;  it  being  neceffary  it  be  fuch  as  may  not  bend. 
Now  to  feek  or  find  out  a  hart  in  his  haunt,  or  feeding- 
place,’  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  changes  his  manner  of 
feeding  every  month.— From  the  conclufion  of  the  rutting 
time,  &which  is  in  November,  they  feed  in  heaths  and  broomy 
places. — In  December  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  into 
the  ftrength  of  the  forefts,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the 
feverer  weather,  feeding  on  holm  trees,  elder  trees,  brambles, 
&c.  The  three  following  months  they  leave  herding,  but 
keep  four  or  five  in  a  company,  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
foreft,  will  feed  on  the  winter  pafture,  fometimes  making 
their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  corn  fields,  if  they  can 
perceive  the  blades  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  appear  above  ground. — 
In  April  and  May  they  reft  in  thickets  and  fhady  places,  ftir- 
ring  very  little  till  rutting  time,  unlefs  difturbed.  —  The 
three  fucceeding  months  they  are  in  their  pride  of  greafe,  and 
refort  to  fpring  copfes  and  corn  fields.  —  In  September  and 
Odlober  they  leave  the  thickets,  and  go  to  rut  ;  during 
which  feafon,  they  have  no  certain  place  either  for  food  or 
harbour. 

Having  found  out  the  game,  the  hunters  difcouple  and  caft  off 
the  dogs  ;  and,  fome  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
Cry  with  the  utmoft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed  ;  remember¬ 
ing  and  preventing  the  fubtle  turnings  and  headings  of  the 
hart  ;  ftanding  with  dexterity  and  intrepidity  to  leap  hedge, 
pales,  ditch,  &c. 

The  utmoft  addrefs  and  circumfpedtion  is  to  be  ufed  to  keep 
to  the  beaft  firft  attempted,  and  prevent  the  dogs  from  purfu- 
ing  any  other  :  This,  in  effedl,  makes  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  and  glories  of  the  chafe  ;  the  beaft  having  a  hun¬ 
dred  devices  to  put  off  fome  other  head  for  his  own  :  Some¬ 
times  he  will  fend  forth  fome  other  little  deer  in  his  ftead  into 
the  dogs  way,  lying  clofe  the  while  himfelf ;  on  which  occa- 
fion  the  huntfman  is  to  found  a  retreat,  and  break  off  the 
dogs,  and  take  in  leam,  till  the  game  be  recovered. 

Sometimes  he  will  purpofely  feek  out  for  other  deer  at  layer, 
and  roufe  them,  to  make  the  hounds  hunt  change,  himfelf 
lying  down  flat  in  fome  of  their  layers  upon  his  belly,  to' 
make  the  hounds  over-fhoot  him:  Add,  that  they  may  nei¬ 
ther  feent  nor  vent  him,  he  will  gather  up  his  fore  feet  under 
his  belly,  and  blow  or  breathe  on  fome  moift  place  of  the 
ground,  fo  that  the  hounds  fhall  pafs  within  a  yard,  without 
apprehending  him. — He  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  an¬ 
other,  to  find  deer,  roufing,  gathering  them  together,  and 
herding  with  them  ;  and  even  beating  fome  of  them  into  his 
treads,  that  he  may  the  more  eafily  efcape. —  Finding  him¬ 
felf  fpent,  he  will  break  herd,  and  fall  a  doubling  and  crof- 
fing  in  fome  hard  beaten  highway  ;  always  running  againft 
the  wind,  not  only  to  cool  himfelf,  but  the  better  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  purfuers. 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  forely  hunted ,  is  the  foil ;  keeping 
the  middle,  for  fear,  left  by  touching  a  bough,  or  the  like, 
he  may  give  feent  to  the  hounds.  He  always  fwims  againft 
the  ftream,  whence  the  old  rule,  c  He  that  will  his  chafe 
‘  find,  let  him  try  up  the  river,  and  down  the  wind.’  In 
taking  foil,  he  will  fometimes  cover  himfelf  under  water,  fo 
as  to  fhew  nothing  but  his  nofe. 

Where  opportunity  of  water  fails,  he  will  fly  into  herds  of 
cattle,  as  cows,  fheep,  &c.  and  will  fometimes  leap  on  an 
ox,  cow,  or  the  like,  laying  the  fore  part  of  his  body  there¬ 
on,  that  fo  touching  the  earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he 
may  leave  a  fmall,  or  no  feent  behind.—  What  is  further 
ftill,  the  chief  huntfman  to  Lewis  XII.  relates,  that  a  hart 
which  they  were  in  hard  chafe  of,  leaped  into  a  great  tall 
white  thorn,  which  grew  in  a  fhadowy  place,  and  there  ftood 
aloft,  till  he  was  thruft  through  by  a  huntfman,  rather  than 
he  would  ftir. 

This  being  done,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn  windeth  the  fall 
of  the  beaft  ;  upon  which  every  one  approaches,  the  skilful- 
left  opens  the  beaft,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  what  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  them  ;  the  huntfman,  at  the  fame  time,  dip¬ 
ping  bread  in  the  skin  and  blood  of  the  beaft  to  give  the 
hounds  their  full  Satisfa&ion. 

The  hart  is  known  to  be  fpent  by  his  running  ftiff,  high,  and 
lampering  ;  by  his  mouth  being  black  and  dry,  without  foam 
on  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out  ;  though  he  will  fome¬ 
times  clofe  his  mouth  to  deceive  the  fpeCfators  :  And  by  his 
(lot  ;  for  he  will  fometimes  clofe  his  claws  together,  as  if  he 
went  at  leifure,  and  ftrait  again  open  them  wide,  making 
great  glidings,  and  hitting  his  dew-laps  upon  the  ground,  &c. 
When  quite  fpent,  and  clofe  befet,  or  intercepted  on  all  fides, 
the  hart  ufually  takes  to  bay,  and  makes  force  with  his  head 
againft  the  firft  man  or  dog  that  clofes  in  upon  him,  unlefs 
prevented  with  a  fpear,  fword,  or  the  like. —  Hence  it  is 
very  dangerous  going  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpecially  at  rutting 
time,  for  then  they  are  more  fierce. 

The  hart  being  killed,  his  death  is  folemnized  with  great  ce¬ 
remony.  The  firft  thing,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in, 
is  to  cry.  Ware  haunch ,  that  the  hounds  may  not  break  into 
the  deer  :  Having  fecured  this,  they  cut  his  throat,  and  blood 
the  younger  hounds,  to  make  them  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to 
leap  at  his  throat.  Then  having  blown  the  mort,  and  all  the 
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company  being  come  in,  the  moft  dlftinguilhed  perfon,  wk> 
has  riot  taken  Jay  before,  takes  up  the  knife,  and  lays  it  crofs 
the  belly  of  the  deer  (fome  of  the  affiftants  holding  by  the 
fore  legs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  huntfman  drawing  down 
the  pizzle)  and  thus  draws  the  knife  along  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brisket,  cutting  deep  enough  to. 
difeover  how  fat  he  is.  Then  the  moft  skilful  perfon  breaks 
up  the  deer,  by  firft  flitting  the  skin  from  the  cutting  of  the 
throat  downward,  making  the  arber,  that  the  ordure  may  not 
break  forth,  and  then  paunching  him,  and  rewarding  the 
hounds  therewith. 

Laftly,  the  perfon  that  took  the  fay ,  being  prefented  with  a 
drawn  hanger,  he  is  to  cut  off  the  head  ;  which  done,  and 
the  hounds  rewarded  therewith,  the  concluding  ceremony,  if 
a  buck,  is  a  double,  if  a  flag,  a  treble  mort  blown  by  one, 
and  a  recheat  in  confort  by,  all  that  have  horns :  the  whole 
concluded  with  a  general  whoo  whoop. 

Or^r-HUNTING.  —  The  otter  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  of  the 
caftor  or  beaver  kind,  being,  like  it,  an  amphibious  crea¬ 
ture,  and  living  both  in  the  water  and  on  land  ;  belxde 
that  the  refemblance  in  point  of  fhape  is  fuch,  as,  were 
his  tail  off,  he  were  in  all  refpe&s  like  the  beaver  ;  differing 
in  nothing  but  habitation,  the  beaver  frequenting  both  the 
fait  water°  and  the  frefh,  but  the  otter  only  the  frelh.  See 
Castor. 

Though  the  otter  lives  much  in  the  water,  he  does  not 
breathe  like  fifties,  but  after  the  manner  of  quadrupeds.— 
He  is  web-footed,  like  our  water-fowl,  and  can  endure  to  be 
under  water  a  long  time  without  refpiration  ;  and  yet  in 
fifhing  he  is  frequently  found  to  pop  up  his  nofe  for  breath. 
—  He  has  an  admirable  fmell,  whereby  he  will  dire&ly  wind 
a  fifti  in  the  water  a  mile  or  two  off ;  and  is  a  moft  perni¬ 
cious  beaft  to  a  fifh-pond,  his  dexterity  at  diving,  and  hunting 
under  water,  being  fuch,  that  fcarce  any  fifti  can  efcape 
him  :  if  by  painful  hunting  aftiore  he  cannot  fill  his  belly, 
he  will  feed  on  herbs,  fnails,  or  frogs  :  He  will  fwim  a 
-fifhing  two  miles  together,  always  againft  the  ftream,  that 
when  his  belly  is  full,  the  current  may  carry  him  down 
again  to  his  lodging,  which  is  near  the  water,  artificially 
built  with  boughs,  fprigs,  and  flicks,  couched  together  in  fine 
order. 

The  flefti  of  this  beaft  is  cold  and  fiftiy,  as  feeding  on  {link¬ 
ing  fifti  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  eaten  among  us.  Though 
among  the  Germans  it  is  a  pretty  common  food  ;  and  the 
Carthufian  fryars,  who  are  forbidden  to  eat  all  manner  of 
flefti,  are  allowed  this.  Some  in  England  have,  of  late,  faid 
much  in  praife  of  otter  pye. 

The  otter  is  to  be  hunted  by  particular  dogs,  called  otter 
hounds  :  and  alfo  with  fpecial  inftruments,  called  otter  /pears. 
—  To  find  him  out,  fome  are  to  go  on  one  fide  of  the  river, 
and  fome  on  the  other  ;  beating  all  the  way  on  the  banks, 

,  with  the  dogs  following. — •  Thus  it  is  foon  found  if  there 
be  an  otter  in  that  quarter  ;  for  the  otter  cannot  endure  long 
in  the  water,  but  muft  come  forth  to  make  his  fpraints,  and 
in  the  night  fometimes  to  feed  on  grafs  and  other  herbs. 
If  the  hounds  find  an  otter,  look  in  the  foft  and  moift  places, 
to  learn  by  the  prints,  which  way  he  bent  his  head  :  If  thefe 
make  no  difeovery,  it  may  be  partly  perceived  by  the  fpraints. 

* —  This  done,  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer. 

The  otter  always  endeavours  to  keep  to  the  water,  where 

he  is  mafter _ In  hunting  him  therefore,  you  are  to  be 

ready  with  your  fpears,  to  watch  his  vents,  for  that  is  the 
chief  advantage  :  If  you  perceive  where  he  fwims  under  wa¬ 
ter,  ftrive  to  fet  a  ftand  before  him,  where  you  expedl  he 
will  vent,  and  there  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  the  fpear  : 
If  you  mifs,  purfue  him  with  the  hounds  ;  which,  if  they  be 
good,  and  well  entered,  will  come  chaunting  and  trailing  a- 
long  by  the  river  fide,  and  beat  every  tree  root,  every  ofier 
bed,  and  tuft  of  bulruflhes  j  nay,  fometimes  they  will  take 
the  water,  and  beat  it  like  a  fpaniel  by  which  means  the 
otter  can  hardly  efcape. 

If  the  beaft  find  himfelf  wounded  with  a  fpear,  he  makes 
to  land,  where  he  will  maintain  a  furious  battel  with  the 

dogs. 

Roe-buck  Hunting. —  The  roe-buck ,  the  firft  year,  is  called 
a  hind. —  The  fecond,  a  gyrle .—  The  third,  a  hemufe. —  The 
fourth,  a  roebuck  of  the  firfi  head .—  The  fifth  year,  a  fair 
roe-buck. 

We  have  no  roe  deer  in  England  ;  but  they  abound  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Germany,  Africa,  &c.  And  it  fhould  feem  they  had 
been  more  common  among  us,  our  ancient  huntfinen  ftill  re¬ 
taining  the  proper  terms  for  the  chafe. 

They  make  good  chafe,  ftand  long,  and  fly  end- way. —  When 
a  roe  croffes  and  doubles,  it  is  called  trapyning. 

Their  fwiftnefs  appears  not  only  on  earth,  but  in  waters, 
through  which  they  cut  their  way  as  with  oars  ;  whence  they 
love  lakes  and  ftreams,  breaking  the  floods  to  come  at  frefh 
pafture,  feeding  on  rufhes,  &c. 

Horns  grow  only  on  the  male  ;  being  fet  with  fix  or  feven 
branches,  not  palmed,  but  branchy,  yet  fhorter  than  fallow 
deer.  After  rutting  he  cafts  his  head. 

They 
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They  are  laid  never  to  wink,  not  even  when  afleeD  •  for 

"S'  i ■  prefcribed  to  perfons  d,m  ffighre 

ti  afof  iTat-  T  f  th,,s  beaft  is  lcfs  a"d  Sorter  than 

*  iS  “ 

They  keep  moft  in  mountains  among  the  rocks  ;  and  when 

to  detde  he  >  '  S  US+,WU1  tlmn  with  **  horns” 
Set  voice  KTk  ^  'y?re  °(Kn  taken  by  counterfeiting 

Laf  ith,-  mouth  hUntfman  by  th£  of 

blk  nJUZeA  'V  2™  TCh  and  often>  and  come 
Thev  tfo  rate2?  -1  Yl  'Then  they  can  n0  lo"g'r  endure 
in  fnch  r  k  r°‘  ’  as  ehc  hart  1  and  wiU  hanS  by  a  bough 
fhoit  mannCr  “  that  n0tI‘ing  111:111  aPP=ar  *»*  their 

HURDLES  in  fortification,  twigs  of  willows  or  ofiers,  in- 

hZwhh  ^tS56  ■  “ained  by  ftrong  fak“>  and  «*»% 

aIbo  ch>'"’  ferve  to  render  batteries  firm,  to 
confohdate  the  paffages  over  muddy  ditches,  to  cover  traverfes 

artSTn,S  *****  dfenCe°f  the  workmen  a^ft  the 

Clayes  °r  3  C  may  be  caft  uP°n  them=  See 
HuRDLEs  ,n  husbandry  areframes  made  either  of  fplit  tim- 
°f  hazle  rods»  P]ftted  together  ;  to  ferve  for  gates  in 
S’ t0  makr  See  Wattles. 

•HURDS,  or  Hards  of  Flax ,  or  Hemp,  the  coarfer  parts  fe- 

111  ,thp  dreffin§s  from  the  tear  or  line  fluff.  ’  See 
Hemp,  and  I  lax. 

H  B§m>  m  3  h°rfe’  is  a  bone  near  the  middle  of  the 

buttock  j  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a  flip  or 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a  kind  of  fquare 
figure  near  St.  Clare  in  Cornwall  j  fo  called  from  an  odd 
opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  fo  many 
men  petrified  or  changed  into  ffones,  for  profaning  the  fab- 
bath-day  by  hurling  the  ball,  an  exercife  for  which  the  people 
of  that  country  have  been  always  famous. 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unbewed.—  Many  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  trophies  eredfed  in  memory  of  fome  battel : 
Others  take  them  for  boundaries  to  diftinguifh  lands.  Laftly 
others,  with  more  probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fepul’ 
chral  monuments.  r 

HURTS,  in  heraldry,  by  fome  wrote  Heurts,  and  by  others 
Hue rts,  are  azure  or  blue  rundles. 

The  Englilh  heralds  diftinguifh  between  the  colours  of  run¬ 
dles,  and  give  them  different  names  agreeable  thereto  :  thofe 
of  other  nations  content  themfelves  to  call  thefe  torteaux 
cC  azure  ;  and  in  other  cafes,  only  add  the  refpedive  colour 
to  the  term  torteaux. 

But  thefe  being  blue,  fome  will  have  them  fignify  bruifes  or 
contufions  in  the  flelh,  which  often  turn  to  that  colour  ; 
others  fuppofe  them  whortle  berries. 

HURRICANE,  a  furious  ftorm  of  wind,  arifing  from  a  con¬ 
trariety  and  oppofition  of  feveral  winds.  See  Wind,  and 
Whirlwind. 

Hurricanes  are  frequent  in  the  Eaff  and  Weft  Indies,  making 
terrible  ravages  in  the  iflands  thereof ;  blowing  down  houfes 
rooting  up  trees,  and  even  whole  woods,  &c. 

They  begin  in  the  north,  fome  fay  the  weft,  but  turn  round, 
and  in  a  little  time  veer  through  all  the  points  of  the  compafs! 

It  is  the  cuftom  for  the  French  and  Englilh  inhabitants  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  to  fend  every  year  about  0  June  to  the 
native  Caribbees  of  S.  Dominico  and  S.  Vincent,  to  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  hurricanes  that  year  ?  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  ere  any  hurricane  come,  they  conftantly 
fend  them  word. 

The  prognoftics  thofe  Barbarians  go  by,  are  given  us  by 
captain  Langford,  who,  in  1697,  engaged  one  of  them,  by 
civilities,  to  reveal  them  to  him. 

It  is  one  of  their  principles,  that  all  hurricanes  come  either  on 
the  day  of  the  full,  change,  or  quarter  of  the  moon  ;  each 
of  which  is  difcovered  by  a  number  of  phenomena  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarters,  as,  a  turbulent  sky,  fun  red,  univerfal  calm, 
the  ftars  appearing  red,  noifes  in  hollows  or  cavities  of  the 
earth,  ftrong  fmell  of  the  fea,  a  fettled  wefterly  wind,  Ifc. 
That  authdr  affures  us,  he  received  this  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
formation,  that  whereas  hurricanes  are  fo  dreadful,  that  all 
fhips  are  afraid  to  put  out  to  fea  while  they  laft,  and  chufe 
rather  to  perifh  at  anchor  in  the  roads  ;  yet,  with  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  a  veffel  may  lie  out  at  fea  in  thefe,  as  fafely  as 
other ftorms,  by  taking  care  the  ports  be 'well  barred  and 
calked,  the  topmafts  and  tops  taken  down,  the  yards  a-port 
laft,  and  the  doors  and  windows  fecured.—  With  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  that  experienced  navigator  preferved  his  veffel  in  two 
great  hurricanes ■,  and  taught  others  how  to  do  the  fame,  by 
putting  out  from  pOrt,  where  they  would  inevitably  have 
perifhed.  And  from  the  prognoftics  above,  he  foretold  feve¬ 
ral  hurricanes  at  land. 

He  adds,  that  all  hurricanes  begin  from  the  north,  and  turn 
to  the  weftward,  till  arriving  at  the  fouth-eaft,  their  force  is 
fpent. 
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The  chafe  he  fuggefts  to  be  the  fun’s  leaving  the  zenith  of 
thofe  places,  and  going  back  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  re¬ 
pelling  or  bounding  back  of  the  wind,  occafioned  by  the 
calming  of  the  general  trade  wind.  Philofophical  Tranfattions ■; 
N  246. 

HUSBAND,  Mar  it  us,  a  man  joined,  or  contracted  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  the  wife  is  fuppofed  wholly  under 
the  dominion  of  her  husband,  nor  can  a&  or  will  any  thing  of 
nerfelf.  See  Wife,  Covert,  &c. 

In  Germany,  the  power  of  the  husband  is  not  fo  extenfive  ; 
even  the  princes  of  the  empire  have  not  a  fovereign  and  de- 
ipotic  power  over  their  wives  and  children.—  Pagenftecher,  a 
Ererman  lawyer,  has  a  differtation  to  prove,  that,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  a  husband  has  not  a  defpotic  power  over  his 
wife  ;  and  that  marriage  is  not  monarchy.  He  ftruggles  hard 
to  explain  that  paffage  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Ephefians,  cap.  v. 
ver.  22.  confiftently  with  his  fcheme.  r 

J.  Philip  Palthen,  profeffor  of  law  at  Gripfwald,  mves  us  a 
veiy  learned  difl’ertation  on  the  husband  of  a  queen,  who  is 
not  king,  De  marito  Regime.  He  defines  him  a  man  mar¬ 
ried  with  a  princefs  that  holds  a  crown  by  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  but  who  only  contracted  marriage  with  him  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  marriage  fhould  not  change  his  condition,  nor 
give  him  any  command  over  his  wife,  or  joint  authority  with 
her ;  nor  intitle  him  to  fucceed  to  any  of  her  royalties  after 
her  deceafe,  without  the  intervention  of  fome  further  aCt 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  the  queen  is  reallv 
king.  See  Queen,  and  King.  1 

This,  however,  does  not  hinder  but  the  husband  may  be  a 
King  elfewhere,  and  in  that  quality  fuperior  to  his  wife  ;  for 
a  maiden  queen  may  either  marry  a  fovereign  prince,  or  a 
lubjecr,  and  this  either  of  her  own  realm,  or  another ;  of  all 
which  cafes  he  gives  inftances  :  as,  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  whofe  marriage  did  not  give  any  authority  to  the  one 
over  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  nor  to  the  other  over  that  of 
£,a/.hl<y;  of  Joan  daughter  of  Ifabella,  and  Philip  0f  Auftria  ; 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  queen  of  England  ;  the  two 
Joans  queens  of  Naples  ;  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  dau- 

phin  of  France;  and  laftly,  queen  Anne,  whofe  husband  was 
hefJ yielded  homage  to  her  as  a  vaffal,  and  took  ait 
oath  of  fidelity  to  her  as  her  minifter.—  M.  Palthen  proceeds 
to  examine  in  what  kingdoms  this  may  happen  :  and  Ihews 
that  it  cannot  be  in  an  elective  kingdom,  nor  an  ufufruCtu- 
jry  one  ;  whence  he  concludes,'  that  we  ftiall  never  fee  it  in 
Poland,  France,  or  Germany  ;  but  that  there  are  inftances 
of  it  in  all  the  other  monarchies,  of  any  ftanding,  in  Europe 
He  goes  on  to  fhew,  that  a  queen  ought  not  to  marry  a 
kmgi  thatitisnovioktion  of  the  conjugal  foci ety,  for  her 
husband  to  be  fubjeCt  to  her  ;  and  anfwers  all  the  difficulties 
that  may  be  ftarted  with  regard  thereto,  particularly  from 
paflages  of  fcnpture,  as  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  Gen.  hi.  16.  Eph 
v.  22.  Cob  in.  18,  &c. 

HUSK  among  botanifts,  the  part  Much  a  flower  grows  out 
of.  bee  h  lower. 

Pf!hfV,KrS  fJ,e  ycvyaI  ki"*,  “  bulbous,  ox  round  huiks, 
bottle  hufis  middle  hujis,  foot  hujks,  hofe  hulks,  &c.  1x7 

riosE-Hujk,  See. 

HUSSARS,  Hussards,  or  Hussarts,  an  order  or  fpecies 
of  foldiery  in  Poland,  and  Hungary,  commonly  oppofed  to 
the  Ottoman  'cavalry. 

The  hujfars  are  horfemen,  clothed  in  tygers  and  other  fkins 
and  garnilhed  and  fet  out  with  plumes  of  feathers.  There 
arms  are  the  labre,  and  bayonet. 

'Fhey  are  very  refglutej  firm  parti  fans :  and  better  in  a  haft  v 
expedition,  than  a  fet  battle.  * 

The  emperor  and  king  of  France  have  of  thefe  huffars  in 
their  fervice.  M 

HUSSITES,  a  party  of  reformers,  the  followers  of  Tohn  Hufs 
See  Reformation. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their  name,  was 
born  in  a  little  village  of  Bohemia,  called  Hufs.— He  fell  into 
the  fentiments  of  Wickliff,  and  the  WaIdenfeSJ  and  in  the 
year  1407,  began  openly  to  oppofe  and  preach  againft  divers 
errors  in  doarine,  as  well  as  corruptions  in  point  of  difei 
phne  then  reigning  in  the  church.  See  Wickliffist 
and  Waldenses.  * 

He  was  condemned,  with  Jerom  of  Prague,  by  the  council 

a™’  mTtheyear  1415:  but  his  difciples 
ftill  ftuck  to  h,s  doannes.— Joh.  Zifca,  being  put  at  their 
head  in  Bohenua  mamtamed  a  war  a  long  t,me  againft  the 
emperor  Sigifmond,  with  great  fuccefs.  And  Procopius  Ho 

ly,  another  of  their  leaders,  conducted  them  with  enuj  edi 
rage.  t 

The  Huffites  fpread  over  all  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  everi 
Silefia  and  Poland  ;  and  there  are  fome  remains  of  them  ftill 
fubfifting  in  all  thofe  parts. 

H1KSfI  IT?iGSi’  IdusTlNGUM,‘  a  court  of  Common  Pleas  held 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  Guild- 
Hall.  See  Court,  and  Guild-Hall. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  court  we  find  this  mention  in 
the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  confeflbr,  — ' Debet  etiam  in 

London 
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London  qua  eft  caput  rtgni  iff  legum ,  femper  curia  i domini  re- 
&is  ftngulis  fcptimanh ;  die  luna  huftingis  fedcre  iff  teneri : 
fundata  erat  olim  iff  adificata  ad  injlar  iff  ad  modum  iff  in 
memoriam  veteris  nragncs  Troja ,  iff  ufque  in  hodiernum  diem , 
Ir'res,  iff  jura  iff  dignimes^  iff  libertates  rcgidfque  confuctudines 
fuas  una  femper  mviolabilitate  confervat.  Taylor,  Hijt.  of 
Gavel- kfnd. 

The  court  of  buftings  is  the  principal  and  higheft  of  all  the 
courts  of  the  city. — Error  or  attaint  lies  there  of  a  judgment 
oV  fulfe  verdidl  in  the  fheriffs  courts. 

Other  cities  and  towns  had  alfo  courts  of  the  fame  name,  as 
Winchefter,  Lincoln,  York,  Shippey,  iSc. 

HUT,  or.HuTT,  from  the  Saxon,  J>uzz;e-,  a  fmall  cottage 
or  hovel .  See  Cottage. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  foldiers  lodges  in  the  field  ; 
otherwife  called  baracks ,  or  caferns.  See  Barack,  and 
Casern. 

H  U  X I N  G  the  Pike ,  among  filhermen,  a  particular  me¬ 
thod  of  catching  that  fifh  ;  very  diverting.  See  Pike  Fish¬ 
ing. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  take  thirty  or  forty  as  large  bladders 
as  can  be  got ;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clofe  and  ftrong ; 
and  at  the  mouth  of  each,  tie  a  line,  longer  or  fhorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  line  is 
fattened  an  armed  hook,  artificially  baited  ;  and  thus  they  are 
put  into  the  water  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they 
may  gently  move  up  and  down  the  pond. 

Now,  when  a  matter  pike  has  ftruck  himfelf,  it  affords  a  deal 
of  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce  it  about  in  the  water 
With  a  bladder  at  his  tail ;  at  laft  when  they  perceive  him 
almoft  fpent  they  take  him  up. 

HYACINTH,  or  Jacinth,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious 
ftone  ;  thus  called  from  its  refemblance  of  the  purple  flower 
named  hyacinth  or  the  violet.  See  Precious  Stone. 

T  hough  this,  it  mutt  be  obferved,  holds  of  the  antient,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  modern  hyacinth ,  which  is  ufually  of  a  deep 
reddifh  yellow,  approaching  a  flame  colour,  or  the  deepeft 
amber.  The  ancient  feems  to  have  been  a  different  ftone;,  of 
a  purple  colour  tending  to  blue. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hyacinths :  thofe  intermixed  with  a 
vermilion  colour  ;  thofe  of  a  faffron  colour ;  thofe  of  an  am¬ 
ber  colour  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  of  a  white,  intermixed  with  a 
flight  red. 

Hyacinths ,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into  oriental  and  occiden¬ 
tal.  The  oriental  come  from  Calicut  and  Cambaya,  and  are 
equal  in  hardnefs  to  the  oriental  amethyft.  —  The  occiden¬ 
tal  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Portugal,  which  are  a  degree 
fofter. 

The  ftone  graves  or  cuts  fine,  and  would  be  more  ufed  for 
fdals,  iffc.  but  that  the  graving  frequently  cofts  more  than 
the  ftone. 

The  antients  ufed  it  for  amulets  and  talifmans ;  and  bore  it 
about  their  neck,  or  fet  in  rings,  iffc.  fuppofing  it  to  have 
the  virtue  of  lecuring  them  from  the  plague,  iffc. 

The  hyacinth  ufed  in  medicine,  and  whereof  the  confetttion 
of  hyacinth  is  made,  is  a  different  ftone,  of  which  there  are 
three  feveral  forts :  the  firft  about  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  a 
grain  of  fait,  and  pretty  foft :  the  fecond  ruddy,  and  lhaped 
like  the  point  of  a  diamond,  found  in  divers  parts  of  Italy, 
Silefia  Bohemia,  iffc.  The  third  is  white,  intermixed  with 
yellow,  and  fome  other  colours ;  being  found  in  the  fame  pla¬ 
ces  as  the  red. 

In  ftricknefs,  only  the  firft  kind  Ihould  be  ufed  in  the  con- 
fetttion  of  hyacinth ;  but  the  druggifts  and  apothecaries  frequent¬ 
ly  fubftitute  the  other. 

Confeftibn  Hyacinth,  is  a  thin  cordial  eletttuary,  compo- 
fed  of  divers  kinds  of  precious  ftones,  particularly  of  that 
whofe  denomination  it  bears,  with  certain  earths,  feeds,  roots, 
coral,  hartfhorn,  and  divers  other  ingredients,  well  mixed, 
and  ground  together.  See  Confection  of  Hyacinth. 
HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  at  Sparta,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  favourite  Hy¬ 
acinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  thft-fon  of  Amyclas,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  The  youth  fliew- 
ing  moft  inclination  to  the  former,  his  rival  grew  jealous  ; 
and,  to  be  revenged,  one  day,  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the 
difeus,  i.  e.  quoits,  with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched,  full  upon  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
transformed  him  into  a  flower  of  the  fame  name  :  and  as  a 
farther  token  of  refpeitt,  inftituted  this  feaft. 

T  he  hyacinthia  lafted  three  days ;  the  firft  and  third  whereof 
were  employed  in  -bewailing  the  death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the 
fecond  in  feafting  and  rejoicing. 

The  perfons  who  alfifted  at  the  ceremony  were  crowned  with 
ivy;  by  reafon,  fays  Voflius,  De  Idolol.  Lib.  II.  c.  14.  that 
Bacchus  and  Apollo  were  the  fame  perfon. 

HYBRISTICA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  feaft,  held  among 
the  Greeks,  with  facrifices  and  other  ceremonies  ;  whereat 
the  men  attended  in  the  apparel  of  women,  and  the  women 
in  that  of  men,  to  do  honour  to  Venus  in  quality  cither  of  a 
god,  or  a  goddefs,  or  both. 
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Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others,  the  hybriflicct 
was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein  the  women,  being 
drefled  like  men,  infulted  their  hufbands,  and  treated  them 
with  all  marks  of  fuperiority,  in  memory  of  the  Argian 
dames  having  anciently  defended  their  country  with  Angular 
courage  againft  Cleomencs  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the  great  actions 
of  women. — The  name,  he  obferves,  fignifies  infamy  ;  which 
is  well  accommodated  to  the  occafion,  wherein  the  women 
ftrutted  it  about  in  cloaks,  while  the  men  where  obliged  to 
dangle  in  petticoats. 

HYADES*,  in  aftronomy,  are  feven  ftars  in  the  bull’s  head, 
famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing  of  rain. 

*  Whence  their  name from  the  Greek,  vim  pluere,  to 
rain. 

The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left  eye,  by  the  Arabs  called 
aldebaran .  Their  longitudes,  latitudes,  iffc.  fee  among  thofe 
of  the  other  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Taurus, 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleone. 
Their  brother  Hy as  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lionefs,  they 
wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the  gods,  in  com- 
paffion  to  them,  tranflated  them  into  heaven,  and  placed  them 
in  the  bull’s  forehead,  where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this 
conftellation  being  fuppofed  to  prefage  rain. 

Others  reprefent  the  Hyades  as  Bacchus’s  nurfes,  and  the 
fame  with  the  Dodonides ,  who  fearing  the  refen tment  of  Juno, 
and  flying  from  the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated 
by  Jupiter  into  heaven. 

HYDATIS,  yaatiEj  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes;  be¬ 
ing  a  fatty  fubftance,  growing  under  the  fkin  of  the  upper 
eye-lid  ;  by  which  the  whole  eye-lid,  in  children,  is  fome- 
times  rendred  cedematous.  See  Eye. 

Hydatis  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  modern  phyficians,  for  a  little 
bladder  of  water,  occafionally  found  in  divers  parts  of  the 
body.  See  Hydatides. 

HYDATIDES*,  in  medicine,  are  little  tranfparent  bags  or 
bladders  full  of  water,  frequently  found  in  divers  parts  of  the 
body. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  vSup,  water,  which  in 
the  genitive  cafe,  gives  whence  via. tk,  hydatis.  See 

Hydatis. 

Hydatides  are  moft  common  in  dropfical  perfons,  and  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  arife  from  a  diftention  and  rupture  of  the  lymph*  - 
duetts ;  being  found  chiefly  in  the  parts  abounding  in  thofe 
vefiels,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  iffc. — They  are  alfo  fometimes 
found  in  the  iitterical  cafes.  See  Dropsy,  Jaundice, 
iffc. 

We  have  inftances  of  hydatides  voided  both  by  ftool,  by 
urine,  and  by  vomiting. — They  are  of  all  fizes,  from  a  pin’s 
head  to  a  pullet’s  egg. 

HYDATOIDES*,  yaatoeiahs,  a  name  fome  authors  give 
to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  inclofed  between  the  cor¬ 
nea  and  uvea.  See  Aqueous  Humour. 

*  The  word  is  compofed  of  uiug,  vSctr®-,  water,  and  £i$©*, 
form,  refemblance.. 

HYDATOSCOPIA  *,  called  alfo  Hydromancy,  a  kind  of  v 
divination,  or  method  of  foretelling  future  events,  by  means 
of  water.  See  Hydromancy. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  vSar®-,  the  genitive  of  vlup, 
water,  and  okji&iu,  I  view,  I  confider. 

There  is  a  natural  or  allowable  kind  of  hydatofeopia :  it  con- 
fifts  in  fortelling  ftorms,  tempefts,  hurricanes,  iffc.  from  na¬ 
tural  figns«or  indications  in  the  fea,  air,  clouds,  iffc.  See  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  Hurricane. 

HYDE  of  Land.  See  the  article  Hide. 

HYDE-gi/^.  See  the  article  Hide-^/4/. 

HYDRA,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  confifting  of  twenty-fix 
ftars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a  water  ferpent.  See  Con¬ 
stellation,  and  Star. 

The  ftars  in  hydra ,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  twenty-five  ; 
in  Dr.  Halley’s  fixty  eight;,  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  iffc* 
whereof  are  as  follow. 
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Subfequent  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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Small  one  over  the  heart 
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Middle  of  three  in  bending  of  the  neck 
South. 
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Antepenultimate  of  the  tail 
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HYDRAGOGUES  *,  YAPAmrA,  a  fpecies  of  purgative 
medicines  j  being  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  peculiarly  fitted  to 
difcharge  ferous,  or  watry  humours.  See  Purgatives. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  tXp,  water,  and  ocyim,  to  draw,  to  lead. 
The  ftrongeft  cachartics,  Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  chiefly  an- 
fwer  to  the  character  of  hydragogues  ;  in  that  by  their  forci¬ 
bly  fhaking  and  vellicating  the  bowels  and  their  appendages, 
they  fqueeze  out  water  enough  to  make  the  ftools  appear  lit¬ 
tle  elfe.  See  Cathartic. 

The  principal  hydragogues.,  on  the  common  opinion,  are  the 
juices  of  elder,  of  the  root  of  iris,  of  foldanella,  mechoacan, 
jalap,  idc. 

In  the  general,  all  fudorific,  aperitive,  and  diuretic  medi¬ 
cines,  are  hydragogues. 

HYDRARGYRUM*,  'yapaptypon,  a  name  given  to  mer¬ 
cury,  or  quickfilver.  See  Mercury. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  iXp,  aqua,  water,  and  a.pyvp<^, 

argentum ,  filver,  q.  d.  water  of  filver,  by  reafon  of  its  re- 
fembiine  liquid,  or  melted  filver. 

HYDRAULICS*,  that  part  of  ftatics  "which  confiders  the 
motion  of  fluids,  and  particularly  water ;  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  thereof  in  artificial  water  works.  See  Water. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  vSpoevM^,  founding 

water,  formed  of  voup,  aqua,  water,  and  uvX1^,  tibia,  pipe 
or  flute:  the  reafon  whereof  is  this ;  that  at  the  time  of  the 
firft  invention  of  organs,  being  unacquainted  with  the  me¬ 
thod  of  applying  bellows  to  blow  them,  they  made  ufe  of  a 
cataradt  or  fall  of  water  to  make  a  wind,  and  found  them. 
See  Organ. 

To  hydraulics  belong  not  only  the  conducing  and  railing 
of  water,  with  the  confirming  of  engines  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes ;  but  alfo  the  laws  of  motion  of  fluid  bodies.  See 
Motion. 
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Hydroftatics  explain  the  sequilibrium  of  fluids,  of  the  gravP 
tation  of  fluids  at  reft:  upon  removing  that  aequilibrium* 
motion  enfues  ;  and  here  hydraulics  commence. 

Hydraulics ,  therefore,  fuppofe  hydroftatics  ;  and  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  writers,  from  the  immediate  relation  between  the  two, 
join  them  together,  and  call  them  both  either  hydraulics  or 
hydrqflatics.  See  Hydrostatics. 

The  laws  of  hydraulics  the  reader  will  find  under  the  article 
Fluid. 

The  art  of  raifing  waters  ;  with  the  feveral  machines  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpofe,  as  fiphons ,  pumps,  fyringes,  fountains , 
jets  d  eau,  fire-engines.  Sec.  are  deferibed  under  their  proper 
articles,  Siphon,  Pump,  Syringe,  Fountain,  Hy¬ 
drocanister  ium,  tfc. 

The  principal  writers  who  have  cultivated  and  improved 
hydraulics,  are  Jo.  Ceva,  in  his  Geornetria  Motus  :  Jo.  Bap. 
Balianus,  De  Motu  Naturali  Gravium ,  Solidorum  id  Liquid 
dorum  :  Mariotte,  in  his  Movement  des  Eaux  id  autres  Flu- 
ides  :  D.  Guglielmini,  in  his  Menfura  Aquarian  Fluentium , 
where  the  higher  laws  of  hydraulics  are  reduced  to  practice  : 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Phil.  Nat.  Princ.  Mathemat.  and 
Varignon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

As  to  hydraulic  machines.  Hero  of  Alexandria  is  the  firft 
who  has  wrote  thereon.  Of  the  moderns,  the  principal  are, 
Solomon  de  Caux,  in  a  French  treatife  of  Machines,  and 
chiefly  of  hydraulic  ones :  Cafp.  Schottus,  in  his  Mechanica 
Hydraulico-Pneumatica:  De  Chales,  in  his  Mundus  Mathema- 
ticus  :  Boeder,  in  his  Architeftura  Curiofa  :  and  Luc.  Antho- 
nius  Portius. 

HYDRAULO-Pnkumatical,  a  compound  term  applied, 

by  fome  authors,  to  fuch  engines  as  raile  water  by  means  of 
*  e  pin^  a,r*  ^ee  Air,  Water,  and  Engine. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  very  pretty  fountain,  which  he  calls 
hydraulo-pneumatical ;  made  by  the  fpring  of  the  air  pref- 
fing  up  water  in  a  pipe,  upon  the  air’s  being  exhaufted  out 
°La  ^ece*ver»  ar,d  thus  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  taken 
off.  See  Fountain,  Vacuum,  idc. 

HYDRELzLON  *,  yapeaaion,  jn  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of 
common  oil  and  water.  See  Oil,  and  Water. 

*  The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  Greek,  vSup,  aqua,  water 

and  iXaiov,  oleum,  oil.  .  * 

Hydreleon  taken  internally,  excites  vomiting  ;  externally,  it 
is  anodyne,  and  promotes  fuppuration. 

H YDRENTFROCELE  *,  'yapentepokhah,  jn 

medicine,  a  hernia,  or  tumor  occafioned  by  a  defeent  of  the 

inteitmes,  and  water  along  with  them,  into  the  ferotum.  See 
Hernia. 

*  The  word  is  comphunded  of  «,Xf,  water,  tmP«,  inteftine, 

and  u-nKr,,  tumor.  r 

HI?R,°,CANISTERiIUM’  3  ■  or  *  machine 

which  fpouts  water  plentifully,  and  with  force,  to  be  applied 

o  the  extinguifhing  of  fires  and  conflagrations  of  houfes,  'idc. 
beefiRE^  Extinction,^. 

We  have  various  contrivances  to  this  efted.  — -  The  firft 
and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  bafis  of  the  reft,  is  a  pump 
mclofed  in  a  ciftula  or  wooden  vehicle  filled  with  water,  and 
mounted  on  wheels  ;  the  pump  being  wrought  with  loner  le¬ 
vers  which  come  out  of  the  ciftula ;  and  the  water  it  raifes 
direded  to  the  place  by  means  of  a  jointed  tube.  See  Pump. 

The  Dutch  and  others  ufe  a  long  flexible  tube  of  leather, 
fail  cloth,  or  the  like,  which  they  carry  or  conduit  in  the 
hand  from  one  room  to  another,  as  occafion  requires  •  fo 
that  the  engine  may  be  applied  where  the  fire  is  only  within- 
fide,  and  does  not  burft  out  to  expofe  it  to  its  external  adion 
To  improve  on  this  original  fire-engine,  they  have  fince  con¬ 
trived  to  make  it  yield  a  continued  ftream  ;  by  fubftitutinp; 
a  forcing  or  preffing  pump  in  lieu  of  the  fucking  pump  See 
Forcing  Pump. 

HYDROCELE  *,  Yapokhah?  ;n  medicine,  a  fwellino-  or 
bloating  of  the  outer  integument  or  skin  of  the  fcrotum°  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  watry  humours  caft  or  detained  therein 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  «Xp,  water, 'and 


tumor. 


The  hydrocele  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  hernia,  in  that  the 

firft  is  formed  by  flow  degrees,  and  the  latter  all  at  once 
See  Hernia. 

Youth  is  moft  expofed  to  the  hydrocele.  —  It  is  cured  by 
drying  medicines  ;  or  by  letting  out  the  water  with  a  lancet 
a  feton,  or  the  like.  But  thefe  only  amount  to  a  palliative 
cure  :  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  difeafe,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  cauteries. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  *  •tapck.e«aaos,  medicine,  a  wa- 
try  head,  or  dropfy  in  the  head.  See  Head. 

*  Thead0rd  ^  Greek’  f°rmed  °f  Water>  and  *■?«**, 

The  hydrocephalus  is  a  congeftion  of  water  in  the  head,  fo 
as  to  diftend  and  render  it  foft.  See  Dropsy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  hydrocephali.  The  firft,  when  the 
water  is  gathered  between  the  skull  and  the  skin  :  the  fecond, 
when  between  the  skull  and  the  brain  :  and  the  third,  when 
the  water  is  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  hydrocephali ,  than  adults ;  by 
reafon  their  head  is  foft,  and  has  been  much  compreffed  in 
the  womb  j  or,  perhaps,  by  their  having  been  too  roughly 
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handled  by  the  midwife.— Add,  that  the  bones  of  childrens 
heads  being  very  foft,  and  their  futures  not  yet  exa&ly  clofed  ; 
they  eafdy  open,  and  give  way  to  an  influx  of  water  from 
without ;  whereas  in  adults,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are 
very  hard,  and  clofely  bound  together.  See  Cranium. 

The  hydrocephalus  is  a  difeafe  very  difficult  to  cure. —  I  here 

is  no  remedy  but  fevere  bliftering  on  the  futures _ It  fome- 

times  ends  in  mortal  convulfions,  and  fometimes  in  lethargies 
or  apoplexies. 

The  head  in  this  cafe,  is  fometimes  extended  to  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  bulk  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  cannot  bear  or  fuftain  it.  Of 
this  we  have  an  extraordinary  inftance  given  us  byDr.Freind, 
of  a  girl  two  years  old,  whofe  head  was  26  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Philofoph.  Tranfadt.  N°  318. 
HYDROGRAPHICAL  Maps ,  more  ufually  called  fea  charts , 
are  projections  of  fome  part  of  the  fea,  in  piano  ;  for  the 
ufe  of  navigation.  See  Map,  and  Navigation. 

In  thefe  are  laid  down  all  the  rhumbs  or  points  of  the  com- 
pafs,  the  meridians,  parallels,  with  the  coafts,  capes, 

iflands,  rocks,  {holes,  fhallows,  &c.  in  their  proper  places, 
proportions,  &c. 

Chriflopher  Columbus,  the  firft  great  difeoverer  of  America, 
was  a  man  that  earned  his  living  by  making  and  felling  hy¬ 
drographical  maps.  He  happened  to  be  heir  of  the  memoirs 
or  journals  of  a  noted  pilot,  one  Alonfo  Sanchez  de  Huelva, 
captain  of  a  fhip,  who,  by  chance,  had  been  driven  by  a 
florm  to  the  ifland  of  S.  Domingo,  and  died  at  Columbus’s 
houfe  foon  after  his  return.  This  gave  Columbus  the  firft 
hint  to  attempt  a  difeovery  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  w,hich  he 
fucceeded. 

For  the  conftruCIion  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  hydrographical 
maps  ;  fee  Chart. 

For  their  ufes  ;  fee  the  article  Sailing. 
HYDROGRAPHY  *,  that  part  of  geography  which  confi- 
ders  the  fea  ;  principally,  as  it  is  navigable.  See  Sea,  and 
G  eography. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  tiJap,  aqua,  water, 

and  yfutpu,  feribo,  deferibo,  I  write,  deferibe. 

Hydrography  teaches  how  to  deferibe,  and  meafure  the  fea  ; 
gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  counter- tides,  currents,  found¬ 
ings,  bays,  gulphs,  &c.  as  alfo  its  rocks,  {helves,  fands, 
{hallows,  promontories,  harbours,  diftances,  &c.  from  port 
to  port,  with  all  that  is  remarkable,  either  out  at  fea,  or  on 
the  coaft. 

Some  of  the  beft  authors  ufe  the  term  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe  ;  fo  as  to  denote  the  fame  with  navigation. 

In  this  fenfe  hydrography  includes  the  do&rine  of  failing  ;  the 
art  of  making  fea  charts,  with  the  ufes  thereof ;  and  every 
thing  neceftary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the  fafeft  and  molt 
expeditious  performance  of  a  voyage.  See  Navigation  ; 
fee  alfo  Sailing,  Chart,  &c. 

Hydrography  is  the  molt  perfect  of  all  the  mathematical  fei- 
ences  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  thing  wanting  to  its  perfection, 
but  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude.  See  Longitude. 

The  Jefuits  Ricciolus,  Fournier,  and  de  Chales,  are  the 
principal  writers  on  the  fubject  of  hydrography. 

In  France  they  have  profefTors  of  hydrography  eftablifhed  in 
all  tneir  fea  ports,  who  are  to  inftruit  the  youth  intended  for 
the  fea,  in  all  the  parts  of  navigation,  failing,  fteerino-,  GY. 
with  the  feveral  branches  of  mathematics  neceftary  thereto  •  as 
arithmetic,  the  doctrine  of  the  fphere,  and  trigonometry! 
They  are  royal  profefiors,  and  teach  gratis ;  having  falaries 
allowed  them  by  the  king.  They  are  alfo  charged  with  the 
examination  of  pilots,  &c. 

HYDROMA NCY  *,  'yapomanteia,  the  a&  or  art  of 
divining  or  foretelling  future  events  by  means  of  water. 
See  Divination. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  v Sup,  water,  and 

divination. 

Hydromancy  is  one  of  the  four  general  kinds  of  divination  ; 
the  other  three,  refpecting  the  other  elements,  viz.  fire,  air, 
and  earth,  are  denominated  pyromancy,  aeromancy ,  and  geo- 
mancy. 

Varro  mentions  the  Perfians  as  the  firft  inventors  of  hydro¬ 
mancy  ,  adding,  that  Numa  Pompilius  and  Pythagoras  made 
ufe  thereof.  See  Hydatoscopy. 

The  writers  in  optics,  ftirnifh  us  with  divers  hydro?nantic  ma¬ 
chines,  veflels,  O’er. 

To  conftrucl  a  hydromantic  machine,  by  means  whereof  an 
image  or  objeeft  {hall  be  removed  out  of  the  fight  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  reftored  again  at  pleafure  ;  without  altering  the 
polition  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. — Provide  two&  vef- 
fels  A  B  F  and  C  G  L  K,  {Tab.  Hydraulics,  fig,  31.)  the  up- 
permolt  filled  with  water,  and  luftained  by  three  little  pillars 
one  whereof,  B  C,  is  hollow,  and  furniflied  with  a  cock  B 
Let  the  lower  veffiel  C  L  be  divided  by  a  partition  H  I,  into 
two  parts  ;  the  lower  whereof  may  be  opened  or  clofed  bv 
means  or  a  cock  at  P.  3 

Upon  the  partition  place  an  image,  which  the  fpeeftator  in  O 
cannot  lee  by  a  direct  ray  G  L. 

If  now  the  cock  B  be  opened  ;  'the  water  defending  into  the 
cavity  Cl,  the  ray  G  L  will  be  refolded  from  the  perpen- 
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dicular  G  R  to  O  ;  fo  that  the  fpc&ator  will  now  fee  the 
image  by  the  refraefted  ray  O  G.  —  And  again,  {hutting  the 
cock  B,  and  opening  the  other  P,  the  water  will  defeend  in¬ 
to  the  lower  cavity  H  L  ;  whence,  the  refraction  ceafing,  no 
rays  will  now  come  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  — But,  Shut¬ 
ting  the  cock  P  again,  and  opening  the  other  B,  the  water 
will  fill  the  cavity  again,  and  bring  the  object  in  fight  of  O 
afrelh.  See  Re  fraction. 

To  make  a  hydromantic  vefiel,  which  {hall  exhibit  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  external  objects,  as  if  fwimming  in  water.— Provide 
a  cylindrical  veflel  A  BC  D,  (Tab.  Hydraulics ,  fig,  32.)  di¬ 
vided  into  two  cavities  by  a  glafs  E  F,  not  perfectly  polilhed  : 
In  G  apply  a  lens  convex  on  both  Tides ;  and  in  H  incline  a 
plain  mirror  of  an  elliptic  figure  under  an  angle  of  45°  ;  and 
let  I  H  and  H  G  be  fomething  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  lens  G  ;  fo  that  the  place  of  the  images  of  ob¬ 
jects  radiating  through  the  fame,  may  fall  within  the  cavity 
of  the  upper  vefiel.— Let  the  inner  cavity  be  blackened,  and 
the  upper  filled  with  clear  water. 

If  now  the  vefiel  be  difpofed  in  a  dark  place,  fo  as  the  lens 
be  turned  toward  an  object  illumined  by  the  fun ;  its  image 
will  be  feen  as  fwimming  in  the  water. 

HYDROMEL*,  'yapomeai,  a  drink  made  of  water,  and 
honey  ;  called  alfo  by  the  Greeks  p^xpulor. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  vSup,  water,  and  mel ,  honey. 

Hydromel  is  honey  diluted  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  fermented  by  a  long  and  gentle  heat.  See  Honey, 
Under  the  clafs  of  hydromels  come  our  mead,  and  metheglin. 
See  Mead,  and  Metheglin. 

Hydromel  is  either  fimple ,  called  alfo  aqueous ,  where  honey 
and  water  are  the  only  ingredients,  which  may  be  prepared  at 
any  time  ;  or  compound ,  when  other  drugs  are  added  to  im¬ 
prove  and  exalt  the  flavour  and  virtues. 

It  is  particularly  called  vinous  hydromel ,  when  it  equals  the 
ftrengtb  of  wine  ;  which  it  is  brought  to  do,  not  only  by 
the  great  quantity  of  honey  u fed  in  it,  but  alfo  by  its  lon°- 
coition,  inflation,  GY.  This  is  only  made  in  the  heat  of 
fummer. 

Vinous  hydromel ,  (  the  fame  with  what  we  ufually  call 
?ncad,  &c.)  is  made  of  rain  water  and  the  beft  honey,  boiled 
together,  and  feummed  from  time  to  time,  till  they  become 
of  a  confiftence  to  fuftain  an  egg.  This  done,  the  liquor  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  for  forty  days,  to  difpofe  it  to  ferment  ; 
then  adding  fome  Spanilh  wine,  and  keeping  it  two  or  three 

months,  it  acquires  a  flavour  fcarce  inferior  to  malmfey _ 

It  fuddles  readily  ;  and  the  drunken  fit  holds  longer  than 

that  produced  by  wines,  by  reafon  of  its  more  vifeid  con- 
liltence. 

Hydromel  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Poles  and  Ruffians 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  V.  and  Ariftotle,  relate,  that  the  CeL 
tiben  and  Taukntii,  ancient  People  of  Illyria,  drank  hydromel 

HYDROMETER  *  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  meafure 
the  gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  or  other  properties  of 
water.  See  Water.  r 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  water,  and 

fAsIpov,  meaiure. 

That  wherewith  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  determined, 
is  more  ufually  called  an  araeometer ,  or  water-poife  See 
Araeometer,  and  Water -poife. 

HYDROMETRIA,  Hydrometry,  the  menfuration  of 

”“k: ali,°th?  fl^bodies’  their  gravity,  force,  velocity, 
quantity,  Gr.  See  Water,  and  Fluid.  J 

Hydmmrtrw  includes  both  hydrortatics,  and  hydraulics.  See 
Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraueics. 

1  he  term  is  modern,  and  very  little  in  ufe.— The  firft  in 
fiance  where  we  meet  with  it,  is  in  the  year  1604,  when  a 
new  chair  or  profelforlbip  of  hydrometry  was  founded  in  the 
umverfity  of  Boulogna,  in  favour  of  S.  Guglieimini,  who 
had  earned  the  doftrine  of  running  waters,  with  refpedf  to 
nvers,  canals,  dikes  bridges,  for.  to  an  unufual  length.  See 
River,  Wave,  GY.  6 

HYDROMPHALUS  *,  'YapcmOaaoe,  in  medicine,  a  tumor 
in  the  navel,  anfing  from  a  colleition  of  water 

'  1  tStr  SSL  °f  Gr"k-  **  and  ,***, 

The  hydrompbalu!  is  diftinguilhed  from  other  tumors  of  the 
navel  by  its  being  very  foft,  and  yet  not  tradable  and  obedi! 

V  tVi’e  “ch>  ,r°  as  t0  dlr'll,ll(l>  or  enlarge  by  comnreffin-r 

is'  betW“n  th=  ^  %''t,  g 

The  bydromphalus  is  difculfed  by  emollient  and  refold, Ve  me- 

ofCthe'navel'S  ^  made  in  the  middle 

HYDROMYSTES •  or  Hydromysta,  a  name  anciently 
given  to  certain  officers  in  the  Greek  church,  whofe  bufineis 

and  fprinkk  11 0,1  thep'°f'- 

*  ’jrsgr-.  — 

HrLDl°PAR/lSTAT^*’  or  Uydroparastje  a 

feft  of  heretics,  the  followers  of  Tatian  :  called  alfo 

tit  a. 
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See 


APot*a‘lta;>Sacc°phoriy  Scveriani ,  and  Aquarians 
•  ™AT1T‘*.»  Aquarians,  isc. 

lheword  is  formed  of  the  rk-pek  ,*s  „  i 

I  prefent,  I  offer.  Water>  and  waP‘r^‘> 

ffin Werla  branch  of  M^ichees,  whofe  di- 
cS*JJno?J£  that'raKr<hould  “  the  eu- 

HX'dre?tUf^ftlA  *’  |.TAPO‘*'OB,A>  in  medicine,  an  averfion 

perfons  bte-by  > 

fr.1S  GrCek’  comP°unded  of  water,  and  (pc 
th!s°one  fvmnrterni  hydrothohia  do»  in  ftriflnefs,  only  denote 

relianu's'cirV^'d  F°mbn  'T'!/’  “  S'1"1"  bY  Cceiius  Au- 
The bfte of  a“  a  ’a  mUller’  Llfer>  ^  is  “  follows  :  - 
rnmfl-  ,  mai?  doS  IS  attended  with  this  furprizine  cir 

felveffflT’ate'th'e5  ^  frequently  do  not  difcover  fhen,- 

and  hea  in»  ht  CaVfe  ,S  forSot  i  the  wound  itfelf  define 
and  hea  ,ng  like  any  other  common  wound.  But,  feme  tin.? 

bou  Yortv  d  ymP'<°mS  UC  :  Ufuall>'  they  commence  in  a. 
months  Ldd  yr  *  fomet,mes  “  fety,  fometimes  not  till  fix 
foft  hL  nW  d  S  n0t  V1'  3  I**’  or  even  two.  The 
body  buf  ch  7  i 15  a  wandr'ng  pain  throughout  the  whole 
body,  but  chiefly  about  the  wounded  part  •  the  nati-nt  ptow, 
anxious  and  melancholy  ,n A  ,  1  patent  grows 

h!fs^:^“^arbi£ab>^asp“f 

nerveTand  te  d  °bferTOl>  wit^conyuTfiom' of  “e 

and  thirft  Xr  Xft  H  "T?  ‘hefe  be  feeIs  an  inward  heat 

minates  VC  A  X  tbC  g™d  f>'mPtom  appears,  which  deno- 
m,nate  the  d.feafe,  v,z.  the  aqua:  pcvor,  or  dread  of  water 

fo  that  he  cannot  bear  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  any  liquid’ 

the  °malleftUdra°ftT?ernati0n  !  mucl’  lefs  can  he  fallow 
the  fmalleft  drop.  This  is  the  pathognomonic  fign  of  the 

fCS  ^emS/0mLe  to  its  ^eighth  ;  and  never  happens  till 

iiTpt  th/n  tkree.da^S  before  the  Patient’s  death  5  the  difeafe  be 
,  ^  the  unanimous  confent  both  of  ancient  and  mo 

dern  phyficians,  abfolutely  incurable. 

ith  this  there  are  other  concomitant  fymptoms.—  He  foams 

without  m°Uth’  ^!eyCS  ^  he  C3nn0t  fwallow  bisfpittle 
ZTfU}Pri?’  fnd  h,S  FenS  13  conftantly  erected  :  fome  bark 
•  t  r  ike  dogS’  and  aaual]y  fancy  them fe Ives  transformed 
.  mt°  tho,fe  crea^tes,  and,  in  the  heighth  of  their  madnefs 
are  ready  to  fly  upon  and  tear  to  pieces  the  by-ftanders.— 

lanilS  nnfprupc  fknf  L..  A..-*.  J 
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Poi^o  •  L  r  J  r  ,  pieces  me  oy-itanders. — 

Pajmaiius  obferves,  that  the  hydrophobes  patient  cannot  bear 
to  look  in  a  glafs  or  any  tranfparent  body  ;  and  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  recovers  unlefs  he  knows  himfelf  in  a  gkfs  ;  this  bein^ 
a  fign  that  the  poifon  has  not  yet  kid  hold  of  the  vital  parts! 

may  be  added,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  not  only  occaiioned 
by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but  alfo  of  other  brutes,  as  cats 
foxes,  wolves,  horfes,  mules,  bullocks,  and  even  cocks  idc 
or  or  a  man  m  the  like  condition.  ’ 

Nor  is  any  bite  or  wound  at  all  neceffary  ;  the  faliva  of  a 
mad  dog,  CSV.  being  apt  to  convey  the  difeafe  by  mere  con- 
taa  or  application  to  the  skin.-  Thus,  we  have  an  inftance 
V?  fbe  f^°f°P"tca^  Tranfattions ,  of  two  men  catching  the 
Putt“g  th.eir  Angers  in  the  mouth  of  a  puppy 
that  had  been  bit  by  its  mad  dam,  and  feeling  its  tongue  and 
throat :  and  the  like  inftance  we  have  in  the  fame  work,  of 
two  children  in  Ireland,  who,  by  touching  and  handling  the 
:  ead  a  dog  fbat  bad  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  and  wafti- 

mg  the  wound,  cured  the  dog,  but  caught  the  difeafe  them- 
lelves. 

For  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hydrophobia  ;  —  Dr.  Mead, 
from  feveral  hiftories  of  particular  cafes,  concludes,  that  the 
hydrophobia  is  the  effect  of  a  particular  kind  of  inflammation 
of  the  blood,  accompanied  with  fo  great  a  tenfion  and  drinefs 
of  the  nervous  membranes,  and  fuch  an  elafticity  and  force 
of  the  fluid  wherewith  they  are  filled,  that  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  reprefen tations  are  made  to  the  mind  with  too  great 
effe<5t  ;  fo  that  the  ufual  impreflions  on  the  organs  cannot  be 
fuftered. —  Hence  that  timoroufnefs,  unaccountable  anxiety, 
and  difquietude,  which  are  always  the  forerunners  of  the  dread 
of  liquids  y  as  alfo,  the  pain  often  felt  in  making  of  water, 
and  the  ftrange  averfions  fometimes  found  in  patients  at  the5 
fight  of  any  thing  white,  the  retina  being  hurt  and  grieved 
by  the  lively  impreflions  of  that  colour  thereon.— -Nor  is  it 
hard  to  conceive,  that  when  the  faliva  is  hot,  and  the  throat 
inflamed  and  dry,  the  fwaJlowing  of  drink  lhould  caule  fuch 
an  intolerable  agony. 

M.  Tauvry,  from  a  nice  difle&ion  and  examen  of  the  parts 
of  a  perfon  dead  hereof,  conjectures,  that  the  faliva  and  bile 
are  the  fluids  firft  infeCted  ;  and  that  the  patient  vomiting  a 
mixture  hereof,  the  throat  becomes  excoriated  thereby  j  and 
hence  that  horror  for  all  foods,  and  particularly  water,  in 
regard  this  diffolve s  thofe  grievous  falts  contained  in  the  fa¬ 
liva  and  bile.  He  adds,  that  the  nature  of  the  poifon  is  fuch 
as  diftolves  the  balfamic  and  nutritious  part  of  the  blood* 
whence  the  veins  are  dried  up,  fo  as  not  to  admit  any  blood 
from  the  arteries  ;  and  the  arterial*  blood  by  this  means  fuf- 


taining  the  aftion  and  impreflion  of  its  vefTels  for  fo  long  1 
ime,  is  ftill  further  diffolved,  attenuated,  and  fpiritualized, 
and  thus  fent,  in  two  great  quantity,  and  with  two  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  to  the  brain  ;  whence  thofe  convulfions,  diftradions, 

?;•  fron}  thet  ^markable  hiftory  of  J.  Corton,  whom 

he  artended  under  this  difeafe,  concludes,  i°.  That  fome  of 

or  Pf rtS  f  h,S  b°dy  Were  a(Sl'ual]y  transformed  into, 

or  affcCted  after  the  nature  of  a  dog,  efpecially  the  gala 

^  fo  that  a»y  fluid  offered  him  in  the  ereft  pofture 

as  ft  w  Ur  8  ’  28  wellasdiffi^t  to  take,  as  much 

hind  W  R  Fr  is  t0  get  a  dog’  to  drink  ftandinS  011  bis 
I  ifUt  tbjIS  W3S  not  ad  ’  for  when  be  was  turned 
upon  Ins  belly,  and  would  have  acted  the  Jog,  he  could  not 

dnnx  ;  though  the  fight  of  the  liquor  in  th«  pofture  Xve 
him  as  much  pleafure,  as  in  .he  other  pofture  it  did  pfin 
and  though  he  frequently  put  out  his  tongue,  and  lappedP,  yei 
he  could  not  endure  to  take  any  thing  liquid  into  his  mouth 
as  though  fomething  hindered  him  within.  2°  That  his 

ftomacV^t  enVen°mek  f-r  35  °ft  aS  he  Allowed  it,  his 
ftomach  vehemently  abhorring  it,  it  went  to  his  heart,  as  he 

laid,  and  was  prefent  death  to  him:  And  fo  liquid  things 

coming  nearer  to  the  Confidence  of  fpittle,  might  give  him 

fidivf  i„?rh‘err°r’  u  tb^  ynded  <0  promote  the  dilharge  of 
fain  a  nto  his  mouth  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  might  be  more 
difficult  to  fwallow  than  folid  things. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia ,  Dr.  Mead,  after  Galen 

kreTth  endS  k  th‘S  aS  ?  °ther  venomous  cafes,  to  en- 
laige  the  wound  by  a  circular  incifion,  to  apply  a  cautery  to 

u,  and  to  keep  it  open  for  at  leaft  forty  daysf  STthfr 

metljod  feem  too  cruel,  it  may  fuffice  to  extraft  the  poifon 

by  clapping  a  cupping-glafs  on  the  place,  having  firft  made  a 

freXbTfiCTn'-,  TbC  d°aOTaddS  he  has  knLn  a  perfon 
freih  bitten,  happily  faved  by  the  foie  application  of  the  un- 
ffJei|ltLrm  ^gyptiacum  exceedingly  hot. 
f  thefe  external  precautions  have  not  been  ufed  or  not  iri 

m“h,AXuftebXdft  X  “  t0  inttmal  remedies  t’Alexiphar- 
chics  muft  be  drank  ;  among  which,  the  allies  of  river 

phyfida„s°-  &C’SPrinrllyeXEO,lfd  bya"  the  antimt 
puyiiuans  ,  lo  that  Galen  affirms,  no  body  had  ever  fled 

who  ufed  this  remedy.  Thefe  allies  to  be  taken  to  the  quan 

tity  of  one  or  two  fpoonfuls  every  day  for  forty  days  fuccef 

.^eeither  alone,  or  with  ge/tia/root  anffitk 

But  the  frequent  and  hidden  plunging  of  the  patient  over 
ead  and  ears  in  the  fait  fe  a  water,  is  the  heft  and  fureft  pre 
fervative  againft  this  difeafe.  P 

EtmuHer  recommends  cardiacs  and  alexipharmachics  but  aft 
m  a  cfoubJe  dofe,  and  long  continued;  and  garlfo  rue  and 
fait  to  be  beat  together,  and  applied  in  form  of  a  catakim 

ciYLafo'XioX'  whh  hellebore  and  mercurius  dul- 

CIS  IS  alfo  good  ;  and  canthandes  are  a  fort  of  fpecific  Sca¬ 
rifying  is  commended ;  and  after  the  fcarification  an  onion 

medy  fTzdds^  ^  app,ied‘  But  the  r’eadieft  re¬ 

medy,  be  adds  is  burning  the  place  affeded  with  a  red-hot 

on,  which  effectually  removes  all  the  malignity  If  the 

phy bean  be  not  called  till  late,  a  cupping-glafeS  to  be  an 

fervtrr7Sh0ThAd  'ffuLnear  the  Place  may  hkewife  be  of 
ierviee.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  gives  the  following  preferio- 

tions  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Pluck  the  feather!  from  the 
eech  of  an  old  cock,  and  apply  it  bare  to  the  bite  •  if  the 
dog  were  mad,  the  cock  will  fwell  and  die  and  the"  ™  r 
bitten  will  do  well :  If  the  cock  dies  not  !  P  f°n 

mad.  PUhfiph.  Tranfaa.  N»  rq'  ’  ““  d°S  WaS 
It  is  a  common  notion  that  a  hair  of  rk^  r  . 
on  the  bite  attraas  the  v^tT •  Tu  1 
phyfican  of  Roftoch,  in  a  formal  differtation  fome  years  ago 

r;,o  doshrp£  g^.s  and  tbat  the  ™  -=• 

The  marks  whereby  to  know  that  a  dog  is  mad  are  hi. 

trilsh£jr  ekUn§  dr!nrklnS’  foaming  at  tbe  mouth  and  nof- 
tnls,  looking  fad  and  fallen,  and  running  at  any  thino-  in  h,\ 

way,  whether  man  or  beaft,  known  or"  unknown,  without 
barking.  —Bald us,  a  fomous  lawyer,  died  of  the  hydrophobia 
four  months  after  his  being  bit  in  the  lip  by  a  little  dog^  And 
the  fame  is  faid  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  6  a 

The  members  of  the  royal  academy  of  foieneoc  f  -n, 
with  various  inftances  of  perfons  cured  of  the  difeafe  by  va” 
nous  means.  M.  Poupart  mentions  a  woman  perleflly  reco" 
vered  by  bleeding  her  to  deiiquium,  binding  her  in  a  chX" 
for  a  year,  and  feeding  her  all  that  time  with  bread  ,!/ 
ter-M.  Berger  relates  that  of  feveral  p^fons  lftt  T' 
were  cured  by  bleeding  them  in  the  forehead.-M  du  5? 
mel  adds,  that  he  has  known  fait  water  annlfti 
wound,  effea  a  cure. -Divers  cafes  Trf  /  ?P  /  °/  the 
cured  of  the  aqua,  pavor,  by  being  overwhelmtdwltta  met 
quant, ty  of  water  ;  and  one,  by  being  only  tied  to  a  free 

fttc“°  St°ofWM  Mofr  Am”d'~fBut  ^  M  i,,! 

age  having  all  the  fymptoms/  was  SedlnTS  Ttivm 
water,  where, n  a  bulhcl  of  fait  had  been  diffolved.  They 
p  unged  her  naked  again  and  again,,  till  haraffed  almoft  to 

deaths 
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death,  they  left  her  in  it  quite  feitfelefs.-— When  (he  came  to 
herfelf,  fhe  was  furprized  to  find  herfell  looking  at  the  water 
without  any  concern.  Hijloire  de  /’ Acad,  an  i)0(). 

HYDROPHORIA  *,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft,  or  funeral  cere¬ 
mony,  held  among  the  Athenians  and  people  of  iEgina, 
in  memory  of  thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  deluge.  See  De¬ 
luge.  t  ,  T 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  vSup,  water,  and  pupa ,  1 

bear  or  carry  off. 

HYDROPIC  *,  a  dropfical  patient ;  or  a  perfon  fwelled  and 
bloated  with  the  abundance  of  water  or  wind.  ^  See  Dropsy. 

*  word  is  Greek  v8pwm>t<&,  formed  of  v Sup,  water,  and 
u^,,  facies,  face. 

HYDROPS*,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Dropsy. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  J5psn|/,  of  vSup,  aqua,  and  on]/,  vultus. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a  diabetes. 

See  Diabetes. 

HYDROPOTA  *,  'YAPOIIOTHS,  in  medicine,  a  perfon  who 

drinks  nothing  but  water.  See  Water. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  v$up,  water,  and  woluj,  potor, 
drinker,  of  w vu,  bibo,  I  drink. 

It  has  long  been  controverted  among  phyficians,  whether  or 
no  the  hydropotes  live  longer  than  other  perfons  ?  See 
Drink. 

HYDROSCOPE  *  an  inftrument  antiently  ufed  for  the  mea- 
furing  of  time.  See  Chronometer.  ^ 

*  'i'he  word  is  Greek,  v^poaxoteiov,  formed  of  aSup,  water,  and 
Cx.o'mu,  I  view,  I  confider. 

The  bydrofeope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock  ;  confifting  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  conical  at  bottom  :  The  cylinder  was  gradua¬ 
ted,  or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to  which  the  top  of  the 
water  becoming  fucceffively  contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  of 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  pointed  out  the  hour. 

Synefius  deferibes  the  bydrofeope  at  large  in  one  of  his  letters. 
See  Clepsydra. 

HYDROSTATICAL  Balance ,  a  kind  of  balance  contrived 
for  the  eafy  and  exadt  finding  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies, 
both  liquid  and  folid.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

The  inftrument  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  efthnating  the  degree 
of  purity  of  bodies  of  all  kinds  ;  the  quality  and  richnefs  of 
metals,  oars,  minerals,  &c.  the  proportions  in  any  mixture, 
adulteration,  or  the  like  :  of  all  which,  the  fpecific  weight  is 
the  only  adequate  judge.  See  Weight,  Metal,  Gold, 
Mixture,  &c. 

The  hydrojlatical  balance  is  founded  on  this  theorem  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  that  a  body  heavier  than  water,  weighs  lefs  in  wa¬ 
ter  than  in  air,  by  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal 
to  it  in  bulk. — Whence,  if  we  fubtradl  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water  from  its  weight  in  air,  the  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  fo¬ 
lid  propofed. 

Having,  therefore,  two  bodies,  the  one  firm,  the  other  fluid, 
together  with  the  weight  of  each  apart ;  to  find  their  propor¬ 
tion,  divide  the  greater  by  the  lefler,  the  quotient  compared 
to  one,  that  is  unity,  will  be  the  antecedent  of  the  proportion 
defir ed. 

The  inftrument,  with  all  its  apparatus,  is  reprefented  Tab. 
Hydrojlatics ,  fig.  34.  and  needs  little  defeription. 

To  ufe  it,  the  weights  E  are  fo  adjufted  as  to  balance  what 
is  to  be  hung  on  the  other  end  of  the  beam  ;  in  which  ftate 
the  inftrument  is  ready  for  application. 

Now,  to  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid. — Hang  to  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  the  little  fcale  F,  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fcale  the  bubble  G  ;  then  fill  a  cylindrical  veflel,  O  P, 
about  two  thirds  with  common  water ;  and  when  the  bubble 
is  let  into  it,  the  beam  will  remain  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
if  the  water  be  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  as  that  in  which 
the  bubble  was  adjufted  :  If  it  be  not,  there  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  little  weights  for 
that  purpofe. 

Having  thus  adjufted  the  bubble  in  that  water,  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  any  other  fluid  will  be  found  by  weighing  the 
bubble  therein ;  and  fince  you  always  weigh  fo  much  of  the 
liquid  as  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  bubble,  if  there  be  any 
variation  between  fuch  quantity,  and  the  like  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  difeovered  by  putting  weights  into  the  amen¬ 
ding  fcale. 

To  find  the  fpecific  weight  of  a  folid. — Inftead  of  the 
bubble,  hang  on  the  bucket  H  I K,  and  the  beam  will  be  in 
aequilibrio :  put  the  folid  intended  to  be  examined  therein, 
and  counterpoife  it  with  weights  in  the  other  fcale  :  this  done, 
note  the  weight,  and  difburden  the  fcale  of  the  folid  and  its 
counterpoife,  and  fink  the  bucket  into  the  glafs  of  water. — 
Then,  as  the  bucket  will  lofe  as  much  of  its  weight,  as  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  ;  add  the  fcale  R  upon  the 
part,  which  will  bring  all  to  an  aequilibrium. — Laftly,  Put 
the  folid  into  the  bucket,  and  counterpoife  it  again  with 
weights  ;  and  as  it  anfwers  in  its  proportion  to  water,  it  may 
be  judged  either  genuine  or  adulterate,  by  comparing  it  to  a 
ftandard  of  that  fpecies  of  bodies  to  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
belong. 

HYDROSTATICS*,  the  do&rine  of  gravitation  in  fluids; 
that  part  of  mechanics  which  conliders  the  weight  or 
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gravity  of  fluid  bodies,  particularly  water  ;  and-  of  folid  bo¬ 
dies  immerged  therein.  See  Gravity,  and  Gravita¬ 
tion. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  vSup,  water,  and  rdhxn, 

ltatics  ;  of  fans,  Handing,  of  nr>^,  fio,  JiJlo,  I  Hand, 

I  Hop  :  Hydrojlatics  being  conceived  as  the  dodlrine  of  the  aequi¬ 
librium  of  liquors.  See  Equilibrium,  and  Statics. 

To  hydrojlatics  belong  whatever  relates  to  the  gravities  and 
(equilibria  of  liquors ;  with  the  art  of  weighing  bodies  in  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  eftimate  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  applied  hydrojlatics  to  good  purpofe,  in  exami¬ 
ning  and  proving  the  goodnefs  and  purity  of  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  and  other  bodies,  particularly  fluids,  in  an  exprefs  trea- 
tife,  entituled  Aiedicina  Hydrojlatica.  See  Hydrostati- 
cal  Balance. 

The  laws  of  hydrojlatics ,  with  the  application  thereof  ;  fee 
delivered  at  large  under  the  articles  Pluid,  and  Specific 
Gravity. 

Hydrojlatics  are  frequently  confounded  with  hydraulics,  by 
reafon  of  the  affinity  of  the  fubje&s  ;  and  feveral  authors  chufe 
to  treat  of  the  two  promifeuoufly.  See  Hydraulics. 

The  oldeff  writer  on  hydrojlatics  is  Archimedes,  who  firft: 
delivered  the  laws  thereof  in  his  book  De  infidentibus  Humido. 
Marin.  Ghetaldus  firft  brought  his  dodlrine  to  experiment,  in 
his  Archimedes  Promotus :  and  from  him  Mr.  Oughtred  took 
the  greateft  part  of  what  he  has  given  us  on  this  fubjedl. — 
M.  Mariotte,  in  a  French  treatife,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1686. 
Of  the  tnotion  of  Water  and  other  Fluids,  gives  moft  of  the 
propofitions  of  hydrojlatics  and  hydraulics,  proved  by  reafon, 
and  confirmed  by  experiments.  Nor  are  Mr.  Boyle’s  Hydro¬ 
jlatical  Paradoxes ,  and  Medicina  Hydrojlatica ,  to  be  over¬ 
looked. — -The  Jefuit  F.  Tertius  de  Lanis,  in  the  third  tome 
of  his  Magijlerium  Natures  &  Artis ,  lays  down  the  dodtrines 
of  hydrojlatics  more  amply  than  they  are  elfewhere  found. 
F.  Lamy,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  mechanics,  entituled,  Traite 
de  r  equillibre  des  Liqueurs ,  delivers  the  fundamental  laws  of 
hydrojlatics ,  and  hydraulics;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis,  in  his  Mechanica.  Laflly,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  gives  fome 
of  the  fublimer  matters,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofoph . 
Nat.  Princ.  Adathemat . 

HYDRQTICS*,  in  medicine.  Seethe  article  Hidrotics. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  formed  of  vScop,  aqua,  water. 
HYGIEINE*,  ’yiteinh,  that  branch  of  medicine  which 

connders  health  ;  and  difeovers  proper  means  and  remedies, 
with  their  ufe  in  the  prefervation,  and  recovery  of  that  ffate. 
See  Medicine,  and  Health. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  vyseg,  found,  healthy. 

The  objedts  of  tliis  branch  of  medicine  are  the  non-naturals. 
See  Non-naturals. 

Hygieine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  prophyla  Slice,  which 
forefees  and  prevents  difeafes;  fynteritice ,  employed  in  pre- 
ferving  health  ;  and  analeptice ,  whofe  office  is  to  cure  difeafes, 
and  reftore  health.  See  Prophyl aCtice,  &c. 
HIGROCIRSOCELE  *,  in  medicine,  a  branch  of  a  vein 
fwelled  with  ill  blood,  or  other  humours  :  or,  a  varicous  tu¬ 
mor  of  fome  of  the  veins  of  the  teftes,  attended  with  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  water  in  the  ferotum.  See  Varix. 

*  The  woid  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  vyp<&,  humidus,  and 

xipaotccXn,  ramex  varicofus. 

HYGROMETER*,  a  machine,  or  inftrument  whereby  to 
meafure  the  degrees  of  drynefs,  or  moifture  of  the  air.  See 
Air,  Humidity,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  vyp<&,  humidus,  moift, 

and  pi lpw,  meteor,  I  meafure.  See  Hygroscope. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  hygrometers ;  for,  whatever  body 
either  fwells  or  fhrinks  by  drynefs  or  moifture,  is  capable  of 
being  formed  into  an  hygrometer Such  are  woods  of  moft: 
kinds,  particularly,  afti,  deal,  poplar,  lAc.  Such  alfo  is  a  cat¬ 
gut,  the  beard  of  a  wild  cat,  C5c.  See  Wood,  GV. 

The  beft  and  moft  ufual  contrivances  for  this  purpofe  are  as 
follow  : 

ConJlruSlion  of  Hygrometers. —  Stretch  a  hempen  cord,  or 
a  fiddle-ftring,  as  A  B  ( See  Tab.  Pneumatics,  fg.  7.)  along 
a  wall,  bringing  it  over  a  truckle,  or  pully,  B ;  and  to  the 
other  extreme,  D,  tie  a  weight,  E  ;  into  which  fit  a  ftyle 
or  index,  F  G.  — On  the  fame  wall  fit  a  plate  of  metal,  HI, 
divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ;  and  the  hygrometer 
is  compleat. 

For  it  is  matter  of  undoubted  obfervation,  that  moifture  fen- 
fibly  fhortens  the  length  of  cords  and  firings  ;  and  that,  as 
o  the  moifture  evaporates,  they  return  to  their  former  length  : 
and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  fiddle- firing.  — The  weight 
therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  upon  an  increafe  of  the  moifture 
of  the  air,  will  afeend;  and,  upon  a  diminution  of  the  fame, 
defeend. 

Hence,  as  the  index  F  G  will  fliew  the  fpaces  of  afeent  and 
defeent ;  and  thofe  fpaces  are  equal  to  the  increments  and  de¬ 
crements  of  the  length  of  the  cold,  or  gut,  A  B  D  ;  the  in¬ 
ftrument  will  difeover,  whether  the  air  be  more  or  lefs  hu¬ 
mid  now,  than  it  was  at  another  given  time. 

Or  thus  :  —  If  a  more  fenfibie  and  accurate  hygrometer  be 
required  ;  {lain  a  whipcord  or  fiddle-ftring  over  feveral  truc¬ 
kles,  or  pullies,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  ( F:g .  8.  )  and 
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proceed  with  the  reft  aj  in  the  former  example.  Nor  do£s  it 
master  ivhether  the  feveral  parts  of  the  cord  A  B,  B  C,  C  D, 

in  th  f  Paraded  to  the  horizon,  as  exprefled 

m  the  prefent  figure  or  perpendicular  to  the  fame.  P 

The  advantage  of  this,  above  the  former  hygrometer,  is,  that 
we  have  a  greater  length  of  cord  in  the  fame  compafs  \  and 

O  r§er  the  ?!?’  the  Sreater  its  contraaion  and  dilatation, 
yr  thus  :  —  raften  a  hempen  cord,  or  fiddle-ftring,  A  B 

unnn  ^  and  Iet  the  other  end>  defeend 

upon  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  board,  or  table,  E  F  ;  near 

f  hang  a  leaden  weight  of  a  pound,  C,  and  fit  an  Index  C  G 
Gaitly,  from  the  centre  B  deferibe  a  circle  ;  which  divide 
to  any  number  of  equal  parts. 

-S  mat£er  °,f  obfervat!on,  that  a  cord  or  gut  twifts 
elf  at  it  is  moiftened,  and  untwifts  again  as  its  dries.—  Mr. 
olvneux, .  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  fociety,  writes,  that  he 
could  perceive  this  alternate  twifting  and  untwifting  in  a  cord, 
by  on  y  breathing  on  it  eight  or  ten  times,  and  then  applying 
candle  toward  it.  Hence,  upon  an  increafe  or  decreafe  of 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  index  will  (hew  the  quantity  of 
twifting  or  untwifting  ;  and,  confequently,  the  increment  or 
decrement  of  humidity,  or  ficcity. 

Or  thus  :  —  Faften  one  end  of  a  cord,  or  fiddle-ftring*-  H  I, 
I0')  to  a  ho°k>  H  ;  and  to  the  other  end  faften  a  ball, 

K  11  °*  wei»bt-  Draw  two  concentric  circles  on  the 

ball  and  divide  them  into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  Fit 
a  yle,  or  index,  N  O,  into  a  proper  fupport,  N,  fo  as  the 
extremity  O  may  almoft  touch  the  divifions  of  the  ball. 

Here,  the  cord  or  gut  twifting  and  untwifting,  as  in  the  for- 
mer  cafe,  will  indicate  the  change  of  moifture,  &c.  by  the 

ucceffive  application  of  feveral  divifions  of  the  circles  to  the 
index. 

Or  thus  :  :  Provide  two  wooden  frames,  A  B,  and  C  D, 

(  tg.  ii.)  with  grooves  therein  ;  and  between  tbofe  grooves 
ht  two  thin  leaves  of  afh,  AEFC,  and  G  B  D  H,  fo  as 
t  ey  may  eafily  Hide  either  way.  At  the  extremes  of  the 
frames  A,  B,  C,  D,  confine  the  leaves  with  nails,  leaving 

Tr  n!een  tnem  tbe  ^Pace  E  G  H  F,  about  an  inch  wide.  On 
1  faften  a  flip  of  brafs  dented,  I  K  ;  and  in  L  a  little  dented 
wheel,  upon  whofe  axis,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
an  index  is  to  be  put.  Laftly,  from  the  centre  of  the  axis, 
on  the  fame  fide,  draw  a  circle,  and  divide  it  into  any  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  parts. 

Now,  it  being  found  by  experience,  that  afhen  wood  readily 
imbibes  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  fwells  therewith  ;  and  as 
that  moifture  flackens,  fhrinks  again  ;  upon  any  increafe  of 
the  moifture  of  the  air,  the  two  leaves  A  F  and  B  H  grow- 
ing  turgid,  will  approach  nearer  each  other  :  and  again,  as 
the  moifture  abates,  they  will  fhrink  and  again  recede. — 

Hence,  as  the  diftance  of  the  leaves  can  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  without  turning  the  wheel  F,  the  index  will 
point  out  the  changes  in  refpedf  of  humidity,  and  ficcity. 

Or  thus  .  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  the  hygrometers  above 
deferibed  become  fenfibly  lefs  and  lefs  accurate  ;  and  at  length 
undergo  no  fenfible  alteration  at  all  from  the  humidity  of  the 
air.  The  following  one  is  much  more  lafting. 

Take  the  Manoscope,  deferibed  under  that  article,  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  exhaufted  ball,  E,  {Fig.  12.)  fubftitute  a  fpunge, 
or  other  body,  which  eafily  imbibes  moifture.  To  prepare 
the  fpunge,  it  may  be  neceffary  firft  to  wafh  it  in  water  ;  and 
when  dry  again,  in  water  or  vinegar  wherein  fal  ammoniac, 
or  fait  of  tartar  has  been  diflolved,  and  let  it  dry  again. 

Now,  if  the  air  become  moift,  the  fpunge  growing  heavier, 
will  preponderate  ;  if  dry,  the  fpunge  will  be  hoifted  up  ;  and 
confequently,  the  index  will  Ihew  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of 
humidity  of  the  air. 

In  the  laft  mentioned  hygrometer ,  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Franfadiions,  inftead  of  a  fpunge,  recommends  oil 
of  vitiiol,  which  is  found  to  grow  fenfibly  lighter  or  heavier, 
in  proportion  to  the  Idler  or  greater  quantity  of  moifture  it 
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imbibes  from  the  air  ;  fo  that  being  fatiated  in  the  moifteft 
weather,  it  afterwards  retains  or  lofes  its  acquired  weight,  as 
the  air  proves  more  or  lefs  moift.-—  The  alteration  is  fo  great, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  feven  days,  it  has  been  known  to 
change  its  weight  from  three  drams  to  nine  ;  and  has  fhifted 
an  index  or  tongue  of  a  balance  30  degrees.---  A  fingle  grain 
after  its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its  sequilibrium  fo  fenfibly, 
that  the  tongue  of  a  balance  only  an  inch  and  half  long,  de¬ 
feribed  an  arch  one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  ;  which  arch 
would  have  been  almoft  three  inches,  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot,  even  with  fo  final]  a  quantity  of  liquor  ;  confequent¬ 
ly,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  liirface,  were  ufed, 
a  pair  of  feales  might  afford  as  nice  an  hygrometer  as  any  yet 
invented.— -  The  fame  author  fuggefts,  that  oil  of  fulphur 
per  campanum,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  or  the  liquor  of 
fixed  nitre,  might  be  lubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
This  balance  may  be  contrived  two  ways  ;  by  either  having 
the  pin  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  with  a  flendcr  tongue  a 
foot  and  half  long,  pointing  to  the  divifions  on  an  arched 
plate,  as  reprefented  in  Fig.  12. 

Or,  the  fcale  with  the  liquor  may  be  hung  to  the  point  of 
the  beam  near  the  pin,  and  the  other  extreme  be  made  fo  Ion", 
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as  fo  deferibe  a  large  arch  on  a  board  placed  for  the  purpofe. 
as  reprefented  in  Fig.  13. 

from  a  feries  of  Eygrofcopical  obfervations,  made  with  ani 
apparatus  of  deal  wood,  deferibed  in  the  Philo fophical  Franf- 
adlions,  Mi.  Coniers  concludes  ;  iv.  That  the  wood  fhrinks 
moft  in  fummer,  and  fwells  moft  in  winter  ;  but  is  moft  Ii a- 
blc  to  change  at  fpring  and  fall.  2°.  That  this  motion  hap¬ 
pens  chiefly  tn  the  day-tune;  there  being  fcarce  any  variation 
m  the  night.  3  .  That  there  is  a  motion  even  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  the  wood  f welling  )n  the  Forenoon,  and  fhrinking  in 
the  afternoon.  40.  The  wood,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  ufu- 
ally  fhrinks  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  north-eaft,  and 
eaft,  in  winter  and  fummer,  50,  By  conftant  obfervation  of 
the  motion  and  reft  of  the  wood,  with  the  help  of  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  one  may  tell  the  fituation  of  the  wind  without  a  wea¬ 
ther-cock.  see  Wind. 

He  adds,  that  the  time  of  the  year  may  be  known  by  it  •  for 
in  fpring  it  moves  quicker,  and  more  than  in  winter;  in  fum¬ 
mer  it  is  more  fhrunk  than  in  fpring  ;  and  has  lefs  motion  in 

immer-  See  SfAsoNs,  Weather,  fcrf. 
HYGROSCOPE  *,  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
w, th  hygrometer.  See  HygrometEi  . 

Die  word  is  compounded  of  moift,  and  Qumv,  video 

fpsdto,  I  fee,  confider.  ' 

Wolfius,  however,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word 
makes  fome  difference.  According  to  him,  the  hygrofcop) 
only  fhews  the  alterations  of  the  air  in  refpedi  of  humidify 
and  drinefs  ;  but  the  hygrometer  meafures  them.  A  hygro- 
Jcope ,  therefore,  is  a  lefs  accurate  hydrometer  ' S 

IfflOTES  -tiothi:,  Filiation.  See  Adoption. 

f  pY  r°rt^[  bla,,kets>  in  ufe  among  the  natives 
ot  Karbary.  They  are  wove  by  the  women,  who  make  no 

uie  of  a  fhuttle  therein,  but  condudt  every  thread  of  the 
woof  with  their  fingers.  One  of  thefe  hykes  is  ufually  fix 
yards  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad,  ferving  the  Kabyle  as 
well  as  Arab,  both  male  and  female,  for  a  compleat  drefs  in 
the  day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in  the  night.—  It  is  a 
loofe  and  troublefome  kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  d if 
concerted,  and  falling  on  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  wearer  is 
every  moment  to  be  tucking  it  up,  and  folding  it  a-new  round 
h,s  body  Dr.  Shaw  (fi».  p.  289.)  takes  if  to  be  „mch™f 

HVTP  I’*  Pep  US’  ‘f  n0t  w,th  the  '0g»?fthe  Ancients. 

H  YLE  ,  or  Hylec,  among  alchymifts,  is  their  firft  matter  - 

or  it  is  matter  confidered  as  produced  by  nature  herfelf ;  called 
alio  chaos.  See  Matter,  Alchymy, 

*  I  he  word  is  Greek,  vM,  which  figrufies  matter 

HYLEG,  or  Hylech  in  aftrology,  an  Arabi]  term  for  a 
planet,  or  a  point  of  the  heavens,  which  in  a  man’s  nativity 
becomes  the  moderator  and  fignificator  of  life  See  Nat/ 
vity,  ip’c. 

HYLEGIAL  Places ,  among  aftrologers,  are  thofe  wherein  a 
planet  being  found,  is  qualified  to  have  the  government  of 
lire  attributed  to  it. 

HYLOBII  *  or  Hylobians,  a  fe<ft  Qf  Indian  philofo- 
phers,  thus  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  in  regard  they  re 
tired  to  forefts,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  r 

*  The  name  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  which,  befide 
matter,  figmfies  alfo  wood,  for, ft-,  and  life. 

HYMEN,  in  poetry,  a  term  of  invocation. —  Hymen  or 
Hymenjeus,  is  properly  a  fabulous  divinity,  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages  ;  and  who  accordingly  was 
invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other  matrimonial  ceremonies 
under  the  formula,  Hymen,  o  Hymense  !  * 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chaplet  of  rofes  - 
and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were  diffolved  and  enervated  with 
pleafures  ;  dreffed  in  a  yellow  robe,  and  Ihoes  of  the  fame 
colour  ;  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.—  Catullus,  in  one  of  his 
epigrams,  addreffes  him  thus  : 

Cinge  tempora  fioribus , 

Suaveolentis  amqraci. 

It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new- married  couple  bore  "ar 
lands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day  :  which  cuftom  alfo  ob 
tamed  among  the  Hebrews  :  and  even  among  the  Chriftians 
during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  Tertu!/ 

!w  '  mherC’he  ray$’  Coromnt  &  nupter 

fponfos.  S  Chryfoftom  likewife  mentions  thefe  crowns  of 

flowers;  and  to  this  day  the  Greeks  call  marriage 

in  refpect  of  this  crown  or  garland.  See  Crown,  and  Ga  p  ’ 

LAND. 

Hymen,  'TMHN,  jn  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  skin  re 
fern  bung  a  piece  of  fine  parchment,  fuppofed  to  be  ftretched 
in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the  nymoha;  - 
and  to  be  broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ;  an  effufion  of 
blood  following  the  breach.  See  Defloration  and  Vi* 

GIN.  * 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of  virginity  • 
and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  fhews  that  the  perfon  is  not 
in  a  ftate  of  innocence.—  This  notion  is  very  ancient  A 
mong  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  parents  to  fave 
the  blood  fhed  on  this  occafion,  as  a  token  of  the  virginity 
Oi  their  daughter  ;  and  to  fend  the  fheets,  next  day,  to  the 

5  ^  husband's 
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husband's  relations.  And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  fVill  praftifed 
in  Portugal,  and  feme  other  countries.  See  Vi  rgin  it  y. 

And  yet^authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence  ot  luch 
hymen.  Nothihg,  Dr.  Drake  obferves,  has  employed  the 
curiofitv  of  anatomifts,  in  differing  the  organs  of  generation 
in  women,  more  than  this  part :  They  differ  rtot  only  as  to 
its  figure,  fubftance,  place,  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  } 
fome  pofitively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  moft  accurate  inquirer  into  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  organs,  confefles  he  always  fought  it  in  vain, 
though  in  the  moft  unfufpedted  fubje&s  and  ages  :  all  he  could 
find,  was  a  different  degree  of  ftraitnefs  or  widenefs  ;  and  dif¬ 
ferent  corrugations,  which  were  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  refpe&ive  ages  ;  the  aperture  being  ftill  the  lefs,  and  the 
rugofities  the  greater,  as  the  lubjedt  was  younger,  and  more 
untouched. 

Dr.  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the  fub- 
je£ts  he  had  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as  once,  where  he  had 
reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The  faireft  view  he  ever 
had  of  it,  was  in  a  maid  who  died  at  thirty  years  of  age  :  in 
this,  he  found  it  a  membrane  of  fome  ftrength,  furnifhed 
with  flefhy  fibres,  in  figure  round,  and  perforated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  a  fmall  hole,  capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  little  finger,  fituate  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  paftage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants,  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  confpicuous, 
becaufe  of  the  natural  ftraitnefs  of  the  paftage  itfelf,  which 
does  not  admit  of  &ny  great  expanfion  in  fo  little  a  room  ; 
which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion  of  its  being  no 
more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moft  others,  does  probably  grow  more 
diftin<ft  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it  is  fometimes  very 
ftrong  and  impervious,  may  be  colledfed  from  the  hiftory  of 
a  cafe  reported  by  Mr.  Cowper  :  In  a  married  woman,  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  the  hymen  was  found  altogether  impervious, 
fo  as  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven  out  by  the  pref- 
fure  thereof,  beyond  the  labia  of  the  pudendum,  not  unlike  a 
prolapfus  of  the  uterus.  On  dividing  it,  at  leaft  a  gallon  of 
grumous  blood  came  forth.  It  feems  the  hufband,  being  de¬ 
nied  a  paftage  that  way,  had  found  another  through  the  mea¬ 
tus  urinarius  ;  which  was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  ex¬ 
truded  like  the  anus  of  a  cock.  See  Meatus. 

Upon  a  rupture  of  the  hymen ,  its  parts  fhrinking  up,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  form  thofe  little  flefhy  knots,  called  caruncules  myr- 
tiformes.  See  MyrTiformes  Carunculee. 

Hymen  is  alfo  ufed  by  botanifts  for  a  fine  delicate  skin,  where¬ 
with  flowers  are  inclofed  while  in  the  bud,  and  which  burfts 
as  the  flower  blows  or  opens.  See  Bud. 

The  hymen  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  rofes. 

HYMN  *,  a  long  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  j  or  a  poem 
proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour  of  fome  deity.  See 
Song,  and  Ode. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  v/xv<&,  hymn ,  formed  of  the  verb  vSu,  ce- 
lebro,  I  celebrate. 

ffiodore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  properly  a  fong 
of  joy,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God:  by  which,  according  to 
him,  it  is  dilfinguilhed  from  threna,  which  is  a  mourning  fong, 
full  of  lamentation. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  antients,  generally  confifted  of  three 
ftanzas  or  couplets  }  the  fir  ft  called  flrophe  ;  the  lecond,  an- 
tifrophe  5  and  the  laft,  epode.  See  Strophe,  Antistro¬ 
phe,  and  Epode. 

S.  Hilary,  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  compofed  hymns  to  be  fung  in  churches  :  he  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  S.  Ambrofe.  Moft  of  thofe  in  the  Roman  Breviary 
were  compofed  by  Prudentius.  They  have  been  tranflated 
into  French  verfe  by  Meflieurs  de  Port  Royal.  See  Psalm. 
The  Te  Deum  is  alfo  commonly  called  a  hymn ,  though  it 
be  not  in  verfe  ;  fo  is  the  Gloria  in  excelfis.  See  Te  Deum, 
and  Gloria  in  excelfis. 

In*  the  Greek  Liturgy,0  there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but 
then  the  word  is  not  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in 
verfe,  but  fimply  of  laud  or  praife. — The  angelic  hymn ,  or 
Gloria  in  excelfis,  makes  the  firft  kind}  the  trifagion  the 
fecond}  the  cherubic  hymn  the  third  }  and  the  hymn  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  triumph,  called  the  laft.  See  Trisa - 

CION. 

HYOIDES,  'YOEIAEE,  in  anatomy.— The  Os  Hyoides, 
called  alfo  bicorne ,  is  a  bone  fituate  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
making  as  it  were  the  bafis,  or  foundation  thereof.  See 
Tongue. 

*  It  is  thus  called,  from  its  imperfeft  refemblance  of  the  Greek 
upfilon  v  ;  the  word  being  formed  of  v  and  eiS®*,  form ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  alfo  called ypjilo'ides,  and  hypjiloides. 

It  generally  confifts  in  adults,  of  three  little  bones  ;  and  in 
children  of  five  or  fix.  The  middle  bone  of  the  three,  which 
is  the  fhorteft  and  broadeft,  is  called  the  bafts,  and  the  two 
fide  bones  cornua ,  or  horns }  whence  alfo  the  appellations,  bi¬ 
corne  and  ceratoides. 

The  bafis  of  the  hyoides  is  about  a  thumb’s  breadth  long  on 
the  outer  fide,  which  it  convex }  the  inner  being  concave. 
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It  is  half  a  finger  broad,  and  has  a  fmall  protuberance  in  the 
middle.  The  cornua  are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  broader 
at  bottom  than  at  the  extremes,  which  are  about  two  inches 
afunder. 

It  has  two  cartilaginous  procefles,  called  cornicula ,  faftened 
about  the  jundlure  of  its  cornua  with  the  bafis.  They  are 
tied  to  the  procefliis  ftyloides  by  long  (lender  ligaments  ; 
though  fometimes  between  them  and  the  ftyloides  there  is 
found  a  fmall  mufcle,  befide  the  ftyloceratohyoideus. 

The  bafis  of  this  bone  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  head  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  ;  and  its  horns  are  faftened  by  ligaments  to  the  upper 
proceftes  of  the  cartitago  feutiformis,  and  ftyloides.  See  La¬ 
rynx,  Scutiformis,  &c. 

It  is  moved  by  five  pair  of  mufcles,  viz.  the  fernohyoideum * 
the  coracohyoideum ,  the  mylohyoidcum ,  geniohyoideum ,  and  fy- 
lohyoideum.  See  each  under  its  proper  article,  Sternohy- 

OIDEUM,  CORACOHYOIDEUS,  &C. 

HYOTHYROIDES  *,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles  of 
the  larynx  ;  which  arifing  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os 
hyoides,  are  inferted  into  the  cartilago  thyroides.  —  They 
ferve  as  Antagonifts  to  the  fternothyroides  j  and  lift  up  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  See  Muscle. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  hyoides ,  and  thyroides.  See  Thy- 

R  O  I D  E  S  f  C  • 

HYPiETHROS  *,  or  Hypjethrion,  Yiiaiqpion,  in  the 
ancient  architecture,  a  kind  of  temple,  open  atop,  and  thereby 
expofed  to  the  air.  See  Temple. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  vno,  fub,  under,  and  atGpa,  air. 

The  hypeethron ,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  an  open  building 
or  portico,  fuch  as  anciently  were  certain  temples  that  had 
no  roof  or  covering.—  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  built  by  Coflutius,  a  Roman 
architect,  at  Athens, 

Of  hypathrons,  fome  were  decaftyle,  others  pycnoftyle  :  But 
they  had  all  rows  of  columns  withinfide,  forming  a  kind  of 
periftyle  ;  which  was  eflential  to  this  fort  of  temple.  See 
Peristyle. 

HYP  ALL  AGE*,  Immutation ;  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby, 
of  different  expreflions  which  give  the  fame  idea,  we  make 
choice  of  that  which  is  leaft  natural  and  obvious  }  or,  when 
there  is  a  mutual  permutation  or  change  of  cafes,  moods,  re¬ 
gimens,  OV.  See  Figure. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  v/aaXh.a.[n,  formed  of  vtaoCXSet^w ,  I 
change  ;  compofed  of  vnro  and  aWiaflo,  I  change  ;  of 

alter ,  another. 

As  in  this  inftance.  Dare  clafibus  aufros ,  inftead  of  Dare 
clajfes  aufris. 

HYPAPANTE  *,  otHypante,  a  name  which  the  Greeks 
give  to  the  feaft  of  the  purification  of  the  holy  virgin  ;  or  the 
prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  temple.  See  Purification. 

*  The  words  are  Greek,  vvjuiln,  and  v'mwna.vh j,  which  properly 
fignify  humble,  and  lowly  meeting ;  being  compounded  of 
under,  beneath,  and  aflau,  or  awavlaw,  I  meet,  of  edit,  con¬ 
tra,  againft.—  The  denominations  are  taken  from  the  meeting 
of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the  temple,  at  the 
time  the  child  Chrift  Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  word,  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms  derived  from  that  language. 

The  Greek  prepofition  «««/>,  hyper ,  litterally  fignifies  above , 
beyond  }  and,  in  compofition,  expreftes  fome  excefs,  or  fome- 
thing  beyond  the  fignification  of  the  fimple  word  it  is  joined 
with. —  Hence, 

HYPERBATON  *,  or  Hyperbasis,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  a  tranfpofition  }  or  a  figurative  conftruCtion,  invert¬ 
ing  the  natural  and  proper  order  of  the  terms  of  a  difcourle. 
See  Transposition. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  wncepcdov,  or  t/w-sp/Sac-i;,  derived  of  vmtp- 

tranfgredior ,  I  go  beyond  ;  formed  of  vtoip,  ultra,  be¬ 
yond,  and  1 Sxivu,  eo,  I  go. 

The  hyperbaton ,  Longinus  obferves,  is  no  other  than  a  tranf- 
pofal  of  ferttiments,  or  words,  out  of  the  natural  order  and 
method  of  difeourfe  ;  and  always  implies  great  violence,  or 
ftrength  of  paflion,  which  naturally  hurries  a  man  out  of 
himfelf,  and  diftrads  him  varioufly.— -  Thucydides  is  moft  li¬ 
beral  in  hyperbatons. 

Quintilian  calls  the  hyperbaton ,  verb i  tranfgrejfo.— -It  is  of  ufe 
to  enliven  and  animate  the  difeourfe  :  It  is  very  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  a  violent  paflion,  and  reprefent  an  agitation  of  mind  in 
the  livelieft  manner. 

HYPERBOLA,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  curve  lines,  formed 
by  the  fedlion  of  a  cone.  See  Conic  Seftion. 

The  hyperbola  arifes  when  the  plane  that  cuts  the  cone  is  not 
parallel  to  one  of  its  fides,  as  it  is  in  the  parabola  ;  but  di¬ 
verges  from  it  outwards,  not  inward,  as  in  the  ellipfs.  See 
Parabola,  and  Ellipsis. 

Thus:  If  the  cone  ABC  (See  Tab.  Conics,  fig.  27.)  be  fo 
cut,  as  that  the  axis  of  the  fedtion  D  Q^continued,  concur 
with  the  fide  of  the  cone  A  C,  continued  to  E  }  the  curve 
arifing  from  this  fe&ion  is  an  hyperbola.  See  Cone. 

Some  authors  define  the  hyperbola  to  be  a  fe&ion  of  the  cone, 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis.  But  this  definition  is  faulty  : 
for  though  it  be  true  that  fuch  a  fe&ion  really  deferibes  a  hy¬ 
perbola  }  yet  it  is  likewife  true,  that  a  thoufand  others  may 

be 
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be  dcfo  ibcd  where  the  plane  is  not  parallel  to  the  axis,  and 
wh,ch  of  confluence  atf  not  included  in  the  definition. 
Authors  lomctnnes  call  the  plane  terminated  by  this  curve, 

an  hyperbola  j  and  ,n  relpeft  thereof,  call  the  curve  itfelf  the 
hyperbolic  line. 

A  hyperbola  may  be  defined,  with  refpea  to  its  properties, 
o  be  a  curve  fine,  wherein  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  is 
to  he  reflangle  of  the  abfcifs  into  a  right  line  compounded 
ot  the  lame  abfcifs,  and  a  given  right  line  called  the  tran- 
verje  mis,  as  another  given  right  line,  called  the  parameter 
ot  t  e  axis,  IS  to  the  tranverfe  axis  :  or  it  is  a  curve  line, 
wherein  ay  —  abxfbxx,  that  is,  b:  a—  yz  ;  ax 4-s\ 

In  the  hyperbola ,  a  mean  proportional  between  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  and  parameter  is  called  the  conjugate  axis  :  And 
if  the  tranverfe  axis  A  B  {Tab.  Conics ,  fig.  2y.  *.  2.)  be  ;oi. 
ned  d.reaiy  to  the  axis  AX,  and  be  bUTe^ed  in  C;  the 
point  C  is  called  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola.  See  Axis,  and 

If  a„r,'g,ht.,!me  E  |,a!l  throug1'  the  vertex  A,  (fig.  20.) 
paralle1  to  the  ordinates  Mm,  it  is  a  tangent  to  th liperhla 
in  A.  bee  I  angent. 

If  a  right  line  DE  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  A  of  an 
hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  ordinates.  Mm,  and  be  equal  to  the 
conjugate  axis,  viz  the  parts  D  A  and  A  E  equal  to  the  fe- 
mi-axis;  and  right  lines  CF  and  CG  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  through  D  and  E  ;  thofe  lines  are  called  afymptotes 
or  the  hyperbola i  bee  Asymptotes 

The  fquare  of  the  right  line  Cl  or  A  I,  is  called  the pnatr 
or  tne  hyperbola,  bee  Power. 

Properties  of  the  Hyperbola.— In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquares 
°[ rth5  femi-ordinates  are  to  each  other,  as  redangles  of  the 
abfcifs  into  a  certain  right  line  compofed  of  the  abfcifs  and 
tranverle  axis.  Hence,  as  the  abfeifles  x  increafe,  the  re£t- 
angles  axfx2,  and  confequently  the  fquares  of  the  femi-  or¬ 
dinates  y2,  and  therefore  the  femi-ordinates  themfelves,  in- 
creafe.  The  hyperbola,  therefore,  continually  recedes  from 
its  axis. 

2  .  The  fquare  of  the  conjugate  axis,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
tranverfe,  as  the  parameter  to  the  tranverfe  axis.  —  And 
hence,  fince  b  :  a  : :  P  M2  ;  AP.  PB,  the  fquare  of  the  con¬ 
jugate  axis,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  tranverfe ;  as  the  fquare 
of  the  femi-ordinate  is  to  the  rettangle  of  the  abfcifs  into  a 
line  compofed  of  the  abfcifs  and  tranverfe  axis. 

3°*  ^  defcribe  an  Hyperbola,  in  a  continued  motion  ;  the 
tranverfe  axis,  and  the  diftance  from  the  vertex  being  given. 
In  the  two  foci  F  and  f,  {fig.  28.)  fix  two  nails  or  pins ;  and 
to  one  of  them,  in  F,  tie  a  thread  FMC,  fattening  the 
other  end  C  to  the  ruler  C  f,  which  exceeds  the  fame  by  the 
tranverfe  axis  A  B.  The  other  end  of  the  ruler  being  per¬ 
forated,  put  it  on  the  pin  fy  and  fixing  a  ftyle  to  the  thread, 
move  the  ruler.  Thus  will  the  ftyle  trace  out  an  hyperbola. 

Again,  with  the  fame  data,  any  number  of  points  in  an  hy¬ 
perbola  are  eafily  found,  which  may  be  conne&ed  into  an  hy¬ 
perbola.  Thus,  from  the  focus  f,  with  any  interval  greater 
than  A  B,  defcribe  an  arch  ;  and  making  f  b=  ABj  with 
the  remaining  interval  b  m,  from  the  point  F,  draw  another 
arch  interfering  the  former  in  m  :  for,  as  fm — Fm  =  AB  ; 
m  is  a  point  in  the  hyperbola.  And  fo  of  the  reft. 

40.  If  in  an  hyperbola,  the  femi-ordinate  PM,  ( fig.  20.)  be 
produced  till  it  meet  the  afymptote  in  R  ;  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  PM  and  PR  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  conju¬ 
gate  femi-axis  D  A. —  Hence,  as  the  femi-ordinate  PM  in- 
creafes,  the  right  line  P  R  decreafes,  and  confequently  M  R  ; 
and  therefore  the  hyperbola  itfelf  approaches  nearer  to  the  a- 
fymptote  ;  but  it  can  never  abfolutely  meet  it,  becaufe,  as 
PR2 — PM2=DA2j  it  is  impoffible  PR2— PM2  fhould 
ever  become  —  o. 

50.  In  an  hyperbola ,  the  rectangle  of  M  R  and  Mr,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  fquares  PR2  and  P  M2. — And  hence 
the  fame  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  conjugate  fe¬ 
mi-axis  D  A  ;  and  confequently  all  reaangles  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  are  equal. 

6°.  If  q  rn  be  parallel  to  the  afymptote  C  F,  the  rectangle  of 
q  m  into  C  q  is  equal  to  the  power  of  the  hyperbola. — And 
hence,  l°.  If  we  make  C I  =Alc=^,  C q  —  x,  and  qmzaiy, 
we  fliall  have  a2z=ixy ;  which  is  the  equation  expreifing  the 
nature  of  the  hyperbola  between  its  afymptotes.  2°.  The 
iafymptotes  therefore  being  given  in  pofition,  and  the  fide  of 
I  the  power  of  Cl  or  A I ;  if  in  one  of  the  afymptotes  CG, 
you  take  any  number  of  abfeifles  ;  fo  many  femi-ordinates 
will  be  found,  and  by  them  any  number  of  points  in  an  hy¬ 
perbola  will  be  determined  by  finding  third  proportionals  to 
the  abfcifs,  and  the  fide  of  the  power  C  f. — 30.  If  the  ab¬ 
feifles  be  not  computed  from  the  centre  C,  but  from  fome 
other  point  L  ;  and  C  L  be  fuppofed  z=.b  ;  we  fhall  have 
C  q~b-t~x  ;  and  confequently  a2t=z.by-\-xy . 

In  the  hyperbola ,  as  the  tranverfe  axis  is  to  the  parame¬ 
ter  ;  fo  is  the  aggregate  of  the  tranverfe  femi-axis  and  abfcifs, 
to  the  fubnormal :  and  as  the  aggregate  of  the  tranfverfe  femi- 
axis  and  abcifs  is  to  the  abfcifs  ;  fo  is  the  aggregate  of  the  en¬ 
tire  tranverfe  axis  and  abfcifs  to  the  fubtangent.  See  Sub¬ 
normal,  andSUBTANGENT.  ( 

8°.  If  within  the  afmyptotes  of  an  hyperbola ,  from  a  point  I 
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thereof,  m,  {fig.  29.)  be  drawn  two  right  lines  H  rn  and  mK, 
and.  other  two  LN  and  NO,  parallel  to  the  fame;  Hm . 
wK  =  LN.  NO.  And  the  fame  will  hold,  if  you  draw 
LN  parellel  to  the  right  line  thus  drawn  H  m  k,  viz.  in 
this  cafe  likewife  H  m.  m  bzzLN.  No. — Confequently,  all 
rectangles  formed  after  this  manner  of  right  lines  drawn  pa¬ 
rallel  either  to  the  fame  line  H  k,  or  to  two,  H  m  and  m  K, 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

9°.  If  a  right  line  H  k  be  drawn  in  any  manner  between 
the  afymptotes  of  an  hyperbola ;  the  fegments  H  E  and  m  k 
intercepted  on  each  fide  between  the  hyperbola  and  afymptotes 
are  equal.*  And  hence,  if  E  mz=.o  ;  the  right  line  H  k  is  a 
tangent  to  the  hyperbola  :  Confequently  the  tangent  F  D  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  afvmptotes,  is  biffedled  in  the  point 
o  contact  V.  Laftly,  the  redtangle  of  the  fegments  H  m  and 
mk,  parallel  to  the  tangent  F  D,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
half  the  tangent  D  V. 

10°.  The  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  in  an  hyperbola , 
is  to  the  redtangle  of  the  abfcifs,  and  aggregate  of  the 
tranverfe  diameter  AB,  {fig.  30.  )  and  abfcifs  A  P,  as 
the  fquare  of  the  conjugate  femi-diameter  A  D,  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  tranverfe  femi-diameter  C  A.— Hence,  if 
you  fuppofe  A  P  x,  and  2  r2  —  A  B;z;<7,  you  will  have  v2  r2 
—a  x-hxz  ;  and  confequently  y2  {c2  a  x~hc2  xz)  :  -  a  az=z 
4  c2x  4  c2x 2 

~  ~f  fff  -  Suppofe  4  c2  :  a— ib  ;  then  will  y2z=.bx-\~bxz  :a. 

So  that  the  fame  equation  defines  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola 
in.  refpea  of  its  diameter,  as  exprefles  it  in  refpea  of  its 
axis  ;  and  the  parameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conju¬ 
gate  diameters  DE  and  A  B. 
nr  ‘ 


If  from  the  vertex  A,  and  any  point  of  the  parabola 
N,  you  draw  A  F  and  T  N  parallel  to  the  afymptote  CR; 
the  redlangle  of  T  N  into  T  C,  will  be  equal  to  the  redlangle 
of  F  A  into  F  C.  —  Plence,  if  T  Cz=zx,  T  N=y  ;  the 
equation  exprefling  the  nature  of  a  hyperbola  within  afymp¬ 
totes,  in  refpea  of  its  diameter,  will  be  xy—ab. 

12°.  An  afymptote  being  taken  fora  diameter  ;  divided  into 
equal  parts,  and  through  all  the  divifions,  which  form  fo  ma¬ 
ny  abfeifles  -  continually  increafing  equally,  ordinates  to  the 
curve  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  afymptote  ;  the  ab¬ 
feifles  will  reprefent  an  infinite  feries  of  natural  numbers  ; 
aiid  the  correfponding  hyperbolic  or  afymptotic  fpaces,  will 
reprefent  the  feries  of  logarithms  of  the  fame  numbers.  See 
Logarithm,  and  Logarithmic  Curvei 
Hence  different  hyperbola's  will  furnifh  different  feries  of  loga¬ 
rithms  to  the  fame  feries  of  natural  numbers  ;  fo  that  to  de¬ 
termine  any  particular  feries  of  logarithms,  choice  muft  be  made 
of  fome  particular  hyperbola.—  Now,  the  moft  fimple  of  all 
the  hyperbola's  is  the  equilateral  one,  i.  e.  whofe  afymptotes 
make  a  right  angle  between  them.  This  M.  de  Lagni  al¬ 
ledges  in  favour  of  the  binary  arithmetic,  as  being  the  refult 
of  fuch  equilateral  hyperbola.  See  Binary  Arithmetic. 

For  the  Locus  of  an  Hyperbola.  See  the  article  Locus. 

For  the  Quadrature  of  an  Hyperb  ola<  See  Quadrature. 
Ambigenal  Hyperbola,  is  that  which  has  one  of  its  infinite 
legs  inferibed,  and  the  other  circumfcribed. 

Equilateral  Hyperbola,  is  that  wherein  the  conjugate  axis 
A  B  {fig.  20.)  and  D  E  are  equal. 

Properties  of  the  Equilateral  Hyperbola.-—  Since  the  para¬ 
meter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conjugate  axis,  it  is  alfo 
equal  to  the  axis. 

Wherefore  if  in  the  equation  y2—bx-\~bx  :  a,  you  fuppofe 
b—a ;  the  equation  y2=ax~hx2,  will  exprefs  the  nature  of 
the  equilateral  hyperbola. 

And  hence  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  y 2  and  z2,  are  to  each 
other  as  ax~hx 2  and  av~hv 2  :  That  is,  as  the  re&angles  of 
the  abfeifles  into  right  lines  compofed  of  the  abfcifs  and  para¬ 
meter. 

If  you  fuppofe  P  C =r,  C  A  =r,  then  will  A  P  =.x—r,  and 
P  B=r“f-jr.  Confequently  y2=zxz— -x2. 

And  fince  AEanCA  ;  the  angle  ACE  will  be  half  right  ; 
and  confequently  the  angle  of  the  afymptotes  F  C  G  a  rwht 
angle. 

infinite  Hyperbola's,  or  Hyperbola’s  of  the  higher  kinds , 
are  thofe  defined  by  the  equation  a  ym-F-n=-^zn> 

See  Hyperboloides. 

Hence,  in  infinite  hyperbola's  a  y^-{-n  :  a  vm  H hn=b  xm 
{a-\-x)n  :  bzm  (a-bz)n  :  That  is,  :  ^m-4-n-.^m 

(a-\~x)n  :  zm  (tf-{-z)n. 

As  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  or  order  has  two  afymptotes, 
that  of  the  fecond  kind  or  order  has  three,  that  of  the  third’ 
four,  &C4  See  Asymptote,  Curve,  &c. 

In  refpea  of  thefe,  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  is  called  the 
Apollonian  or  conical  hyperbola. 

Apollonian  ILv  perbola,  is  the  common  hyperbola ,  or  the  hy¬ 
perbola  of  the  fit  ft  kind  :  T  hus  called  in  contradiftinaion  to 
the  hyperbola's  of  the  higher  kinds. 

HYPERBOLE  *,  in  rhetorick,  a  figure,  whereby  the  truth, 
and  reality  of  things  is  exceflively  either  inlarged  or  dimi- 
nilhed.  See  Exaggeration. 

*  The  word  is  Creek,  fuperlatio,  formed  of  the  verb 

vvjffa'/Otrit,  exfuperare,  to  exceed,  furpafs  by  far. 

The 
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The  charaaer  of  an  hyperbole  is  to  exaggerate  or  extenuate 
the  idea  of  the  thing  fpoke'of,  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth, 
or  e^en  probability.— As,  He  ran  fwifter  than  the  wind;  he 
weht  flower  than  a  tortoife,  &c. 

Hyperboles ,  fays  Seneca,  lie  without  deceiving  ;  they  lead  the 
mind  to  truth  by  fusions,  they  convey  the  fentiment  in¬ 
tended,  by  expreffirig  it  in  terms  which  render  it  incredible. 
— The  hyperbole  promifes  too  much,  to  make  you  conceive 
enough. 

Ariftotle  obferves  that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite  figures  of 
young  authors,  who  love  excefs  and  exaggeration  ;  fo  that 
philolophers  fhould  not  ufe  them  without  a  great  deal  of  re- 
ferve. 

The  pitch  to  which  an  hyperbole  may  be  carried,  is  a  point 
of  great  delicacy:  To  carry  it  too  far,  is  to  deftroy  it  :  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  bow-firing,  which,  by  immoderate  tenfion, 
flacksns  ;  and  frequently  has  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that 
intended.  Longinus. 

Thofe  hyperboles  are  bcft,  which  are  latent,  and  are  not 
taken  for  hyperboles.  For  this  reafon,  they  fhould  fcarce  ever 
be  ufed  but  in  a  paflion,  and  in  the  middle  of  fome  important 
incident  :  fuch  is  the  hyperbole  of  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  fought  at  Thermopylae,  ‘  They  de- 
‘  fended  themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with  the  arms  that  were 
‘  left  them,  and  at  laft  with  their  hands  and  teeth  ;  till  the 
‘  Barbarians,  continually  (hooting,  buried  them,  as  it  were 
4  with  their  arrows.’  Now,  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
naked  men  fhould  defend  themfelves,  with  their  hands  and 
teeth  againft  armed  men  ;  and  that  fo  many  perfons  fhould 
be  buried  under  their  enemies  arrows?  Yet  does  there  appear 
fome  probability  in  the  thing,  by  reafon  it  is  not  fought  for 
the  fake  of  the  figure  ;  but  the  hyperbole  feems  to  arife  out  of 
the  fubject  itfelf.  Id. 

Of  the  like  kind  is  that  paflage  of  a  comic  poet  mentioned 
by  Longinus:  c  He  had  lands  in  the  country  no  larger  than 
4  a  Lacedemonian  epifile.’  See  Laconism. 

There  are  certain  manners  of  tempering  the  harfimefs  of  hy¬ 
perbole. r,  and  given  them  an  air  of  probability.  Virgil  fays, 
that  to  fee  the  fleets  of  Anthony  and  Auguftus  at  the  battle 
of  Actium,  one  would  have  taken  them  for  the  Cyclades 
floating  on  the  water  :  and  Florus,  fpeaking  of  the  expedition 
wherewith  the  Romans  built  a  number  of  veffels  in  the  firft 
Punic  war,  fays,  ‘  It  feemed,  not  that  the  (hips  were  built 
‘  by  workmen,  but  that  the  trees  were  transformed  into 
‘  (hips  by  the  gods.’  They  do  not  fay  that  the  (hips  were 
floating  iflands  ;  nor  that  the  trees  were  metamorphofed  into 
fhips  ;  but  only  that  one  might  have  taken  them  to  be  fo. 
This  precaution  ferves  as  a  kind  of  paflport  to  the  hyperbole , 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrafe,  and  makes  it  go  down  even 
in  profe :  for  what  is  excufed  before  it  is  faid,  is  always  heard 
favourably,  how  incredible  foever  it  be.  Bouhours. 
HYPERBOLIC,  or  Hyperbolical,  fomething  relating  ei¬ 
ther  to  an  hyperbole ,  or  an  hyperbola.  See  Hyperbola, 
and  Hyperbole. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  hyperbolic  exprefiion ;  an  hyperbolic  image, 
&c. 

Hvperb  olic  Conoid.  See  the  article  Conoid. 

Hyperbolic  Cylin droid,  is  a  folid  figure,  whofe  generation  is 
given  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  the  Philo fophical  Tr a nf ac¬ 
tions. 

Two  oppofite  hyperbola’s  being  joined  by  the  tranverfe  axis, 
and  through  the  centre  a  right  line  being  drawn  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  that  axis  ;  and  above  that,  as  an  axis,  the  hyperbola’s 
being  fuppofed  to  revolve  ;  by  fuch  revolution,  a  body  will 
be  generated,  which  is  called  the  hyperbolic  cylindroid ,  whofe 
bafes,  and  all  fections  parallel  to  them,  will  be  circles.  In  a 
fubfequent  Tranfaflion ,  the  fame  author  applies  the  new  fi¬ 
gure  to  the  grinding  of  hyperbolical  glafles  ;  affirming,  that 
they  muft  be  formed  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  See  Mirror. 

Hyperbolic  Leg  of  a  curve,  is  that  which  approaches  infi¬ 
nitely  near  to  fome  afymptote. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  reduces  all  curves,  both  of  the  firft  and  of 
the  higher  kinds,  into  thofe  with  hyperbolic  legs ,  and  thofe 
with  parabolic  ones.  See  Curve. 

Hyper  bolic  Line  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  what  we  call 
the  hyperbola  itfelf. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  plane  furface  terminated  by  the  curve  line 
is  called  the  hyperbola ;  and  the  curve  line  that  terminates  it, 
the  hyperbolic  line. 

FI  y  p  e  r  b  o  L  i  c  Mirror.  See  the  article  Mirror. 

Hypers  olic  Solid.  See  the  article  Cubature. 

PERBOLI-FORM  Figures ,  are  fuch  curves  as  approach, 
in  their  properties,  to  the  nature  of  the  hypei'bola  ;  called  al- 
fo  hyperboloids. 

H  Y  P  E  R  B  O  L  O  I  D  E  S,  are  hyperbola’ s  of  the  higher  kind, 
whole  nature  is  exprefled  by  this  equation:  a  yiUxn  b 
(a- f-#n)  :  Specially  if  m>  i,  or  n  >  i,  e.g.  a  yz=b  *3 
(a-\~x). 

HYPERBOREAN,  Yn  epbop  eos,  in  the  ancient 
geography. —The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people,  and 
places  hyperborean ,  which  were  to  be  northward  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with  thefe 


hyperborean  regions ;  and  all  they  tell  us  of  them  is  very  pre-> 
carious,  much  of  it  falfe.  ** 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas  ;  vVep  fignifying 
above  or  beyond ,  and  Bopex?,  Boreas ,  the  north  wind.  This 
etymology  is  very  natural  and  plaufible  ;  notwithftanding  all 
that  Rud becks  has  faid  againft  it,  who  would  have  the  word 
to  be  generally  Gothic,  and  to  fignify  nobility.  See  Bo¬ 


reas. 

Herodotus  doubts,  whether  or  no  there  were  any  fuch  thing 
as  hyperborean  nations  :  Strabo,  who  profefles  that  he  believes 
there  are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it  :  The  prepofition 
Jcrsp,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  form  a  fuperlative  ; 
fo  that  hyperborean ,  on  his  principle,  means  no  more  than 
mojl  northern  :  by  which  it  appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew 
themfelves  what  the  name  meant. 

HYPERCATALECTIC  *,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
is  applied  to  verfes  which  have  one  or  two  fyllables  too  much  ; 
or  beyond  the  regular  meafure.  See  Verse. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  JwspxaTaXExli*#-  j  compofed  of  C'sssp, 
over,  beyond,  and  xctlotteyv,  I  put  to  the  number,  I  add  ;  fo 
that  hypercatalectic  denotes  as  much  as  fuper-added. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  verfes  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpect 
to  their  meafure,  into  four  kinds  :  acatalePtic  verfes,  where 
nothing  is  wanting  at  the  end  ;  cataleptic ,  which  want  a  fyl- 
lable  at  the  end  ;  brachycatalePtic ,  which  want  a  whole  foot 
at  the  end  ;  and,  laftly,  hyper cataleptic,  which  have  one  or 
two  fyllables  too  many.- --Thefe  laft  are  alfo  called  hyperme¬ 
ters.  See  Acatalectic,  Catalectic,  (she. 

HYPERCATHARSIS,  YnEPKA0APZir,  in  medicine,  fuper- 
purgation  ;  a  too  violent  and  exceffive purgation.  See  Purge, 
Purgation,  and  Purgative. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  imip>  fupra,  and  *«- 

Oospi I  purge, 

HYPERCRJSIS  *,  'rriEPKPiEiS,  in  medicine,  an  immoderate 
critical  excretion.  See  Crisis. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  vmep ,fupra,  and  xpten;,  crijis , 
judgment. 

Thus,  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  loofenefs,  the  humours 
fometimes  flow  off  fafter  than  the  ftrength  can  bear,  and  are 
therefore  to  be ‘checked.-—  This  is  a  hyper  crifis. 

HYPERCRITIC  *,  and  over-rigid  cenfor,  or  critic  :  one  who 
will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts  feverely  on  the  flighted: 
fault.  See  Criticism. 


*  The  word  is  compounded  of  v^ip,  fuper,  over,  above,  beyond, 
and  yyCnx.©',  of  xpflw;,  judex,  of  xy.vu,  judico ,  I  judge. 

HYPERDULIA  *,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  is  the  worfhip 
rendered  to  the  holy  Virgin.  See  Virgin. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  vnrepSahu a,  compofed  of  t mtp,  above, 
and  oc,  worfhip,  fervice. 

The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is  called  dulia  :  and  that  to  the 
mother  of  God,  hyperdulia  ;  as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 
See  Worship. 

HYPERMETER  *,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  the  fame  with  hy¬ 
per  cataleptic.  See  Hypercatalectic. 

*  d  he  word  is  compofed  of  thiKp,  fuper,  and  ptlpoy,  meafure. 
HYPERSARCOSIS,  YiIEPZAPKnsis:,  in  medicine  and  chi- 

rurgery,  an  excefs  of  flefh  ;  or  rather,  a  flefhy  excrefcence, 
fuch  as  thofe  generally  arifing  on  the  lips  of  wounds,  (she.  See 
Excrescence,  Wound,  Fungus,  (she. 
IIYPERTHYRON  *,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  fort  of 
table  ufed  after  the  manner  of  a  frieze,  over  the  jams  of  Do¬ 
ric  doors  and  gates,  and  the  lintels  of  windows.  It  lies  im- 
mediatedy  under  the  corona  ;  and  is  by  our  workmen  ufually 
caf  d  the  kwg-pieee.  See  Door,  Window,  (she. 

d  he  word  is  formed  of  ihvep,  fuper ,  over,  and  $vp<x,  janua, 
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i<PEN,  an  accent  or  character  in  grammar,  which 
implies,  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  connected  intc 
one  compound  word.—  As,  male-fanus,  male-adminiftration 
See  Accent,  Character,  (she. 

Hyphens  ferve  alfo  to  conned  the  fyllables  of  fuch  words  a' 
are  divided  by  the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTICK  *,  -TONOTiKor,  in  medicine,  a  remedi 
which  promotes  or  induces  deep  ;  called  alfo  fiporific ,  epiatl. 
&C.  See  Soporific,  Opiates,  (she. 

HVPnh'rnnd  C°£es  ^  the  ?reek)  Cm*>  fo,nnus’  fleeP- 

HYPO,  Yno  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compofition  o 

divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language  ;  literally  denoting 

under ,  beneath.---  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  v®-ec 

fuper ,  above.  See  Hyper. 

H  YPOBOLE  *,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  we  anfwer  be¬ 
forehand,  to  what  we  apprehend  the  adverfary  will  object. 

1  he  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  utao,  and  iacio  J 

calf,  J  ’ 


HYPOCATHARSIS  *,  Yiioka®ap2:is,  in  medicine,  a  too 
Lint,  or  feefile  purgation.  See  Purgation. 

*  The  word  is  compounded  of  »«o,  fub,  under,*  and  I 

purge.  r  ’ 

HYPOCAUSTUM  *,  YnOKATSTON,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  a  fubterraneous  place,  wherein  was  a  fur¬ 
nace  that  ferved  to  heat  the  baths.— Vitruvius  calls  it  cal- 
darium.  See  Bath,  isfe. 
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*  The  word  is  Greek,  forihed  of  the  prepofition  dost,  fub  un¬ 
der,  and  the  verb  incendo,  1  burn  J 

railLhl0?15  had  rr°Perly  tw0  forts  of  k&aufta  i  the  one 
ca  led  by  C  cero  vaforanum,  and  by  others  laconidm  or  A. 

f'"’ ;  wh£1'  was„a  larKe  Sweating  bath,  in  which  were  three 

accSdin Ttn'rl  “  “‘Ubr"m>,  tfUarium,  and  frigidarium, 

according  to  the  water  contained  therein. 

The  other  hypocaujlum,  was  a  fort  of  firnax  or  oven  to  heat 
their  winter  parlours,  caenatiuncuU  hyberna. 

The  latter  hypocaujlum  was  called  alveus  and  firnax  •  and  the 
roan  that  tended  the  fire,  fornacator.  * 

HwheCre  thJr’-  *  that  Part  or  Pla«= 

Stove  h  ^  ^  that  W2rmS  4  ftove>  0r  ^oufo.  See 

Tc^?bNDRI^  *’  in  anatomy,  a  fpace  on 

‘Vlde  the  epigaftrici region,  or  upper  part  of  the  lower  belly, 
oee  Abdomen,  and  Epigastric,  ' 

*  c?|niPole‘^  of  the  prepofition  vot,  pi.  Under,  and 

Srtitgt’of  the  ribV  (it!  °r  “to  'he 

The  hypochondria  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  epigaftrium 

S  ytheec!'rnte  °n  Tt  ^  betwe“  the  car.i]agoSenf.fo”: 
are  d  vLd  ofrthInbs>  the  tip  of  the  breath  and 

J£p  9  Wltb  rePPe<^  to  their  fituation,  into  right  and 

In  the  right  hypochondrium  the  liver  is  found ;  and  in  the  left 

Sple^Wc  §feat  ^  °f  thC  ft0mach‘  See  L™> 

whnMfateS  foroetimes  ufes  the  word  hypochondrium  for  the 
whole  lower  venter  or  belly.  See  Venter. 

I  he  hypochondria  are  fubjed  to  divers  diforders.  See  Hypo 
CHondriac  Affection.  .  ° 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  Affedion,  or  PdJJion ,  a  popular  difeafe 
otherwtfe  called  the^,  vapours,  ^Disease  ’ 

I  he  hypochondriac  is  a  very  comprehenfive  difeafe :  it  is  va- 
IOU  j  enoromated,  according  to  the  various  fymptoms  it  is 
attended  with,  and  the  various  parts  where  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  feated,  or  in  which  it  arifes. 

When  conceived  as  fituate  in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  or 
anting  from  fome  diforder  of  the  parts  contained  therein,  viz. 
the  fpleen,  liver,  far*,  it  is  properly  called  the  hypochondriacal 
aijeaje ,  Jpleen ,  See. 

When  conceived  as  owing  to  fome  diforder  of  the  womb,  it  is 
called  hyjleric  affedion,  Sec.  See  Hysteric. 

And  laftly,  when  the  flatulent  rumblings  in  the  internes, 
belchings,  &c.  are  confidered,  it  is  called  the  vapours.  See 
Vapours. 

The  hypochondriac  is  a  very  common  and  obftinate  difeafe: 

Few  men  of  a  fedentary  life,  and  fewer  women,  are  free  from 
it:  Its  fymptoms  are  very  numerous:  The  mod  ufual,  are  a 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  windinefs,  vomitings,  a  fwelling  or  di- 
ftention  of  the  hypochondriums ,  or  upper  part  of  the  belly,  noifes 
and  rumblings  in  the  lower  venter,  wandering  pains,  a  conlrri- 
£tion  of  the  breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  faintings,  vigiliae,  inquietudes,  fwimming  of  the  head, 
fear,  fufpicions,  melancholy,  deliriums,  &e.  Not  that  al 
thefe  accidents  befal  every  perfon  feized  with  this  difeafe ; 
but  fometimes  fome  of  them,  and  at  other  times  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conftitution,  &c.  of  the  patient. 

In  effeeft,  the  hypochondriacal  is  a  very  vague,  indeterminate 
-  fort  of  diforder.  Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  its  fymptoms 
ape  or  emulate  thofe  of  mod  other  difoafos  ;  and  that  what¬ 
ever  part  it  is  in,  it  produces  fomewhat  like  the  common 
difeafos  of  that  part.— Thus,  in  the  head,  it  produces  a  fort 
of  apoplexy  j  fits  like  the  epilepfy,  called  hyjleric  fits;  into¬ 
lerable  head-ach,  lAc.  In  perfons  affedted  with  the  chlorofis, 

It  produces  a  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  foizes  the  lungs,  and  caufos  a  continual  dry  cough: 

It  alfo  imitates  the  colic,  and  iliac  paffion,  and  fometimes  the 
Hone,  jaundice,  &c.  In  the  inteftines  it  produces  a  diarrhoea; 
in  the  ftomach,  naufeas :  fometimes  it  foizes  the  external 
parts,  and  particularly  the  back,  which  it  renders  chilly  and 
painful;  and  the  legs  and  thighs,  which  it  fwells  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  dropfy :  foizing  the  teeth  it  refembles  the  feurvy ; 
(indeed,  Etmuller  makes  the  feurvy  itfelf  to  be  only  a  great 
degree  of  this  difeafe).  Laftly,  which  is  the  moft  unhappy 
circumftance  of  all,  the  patient  is  more  affe&ed  in  mind  than 
in  body. 

The  foat  of  this  difeafo  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  the  nervous  fyftem.  Its  caufo  is  referred 
to  an  acid  fait  abounding  in  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  to  which  the 
ill  difpofition  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  other  parts  contained 
in  the  epigaftrium,  may  greatly  contribute.  Purcel  affigns 
crudities  and  indigeftions  as  the  prime  caufo.  According  to 
Sydenham,  vehement  motions  of  the  body,  or  more  ufually 
violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  anger,  fear,  &c. 
are  its  procatarcfic  caufos. 

For  the  cure,  the  principal  indication  is  to  purify  and  ftreng- 
then  the  blood,  which  is  to  be  efFeded,  after  proper  evacua¬ 
tions,  by  chalybeats,  bitters,  ftrengtheners,  and  volatile  fpirits 
The  cortex  has  alfo  notable  virtues  in  this  difeafo  j  as  alfo  a 
milk  diet.  Riding  is  admirable.  Sydenham. 
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Hypochondriacal  Medicines,  are  remedies  proper  ih  the 
hypochondriacal  difeafe.  t 

Such  are  all  thofe  which  tend  to  purify  the  blood,  humours, 
an  pints ;  as  chervil,  baum,  agrimony,  and  the  other  cepha* 
he  and  cardiac  herbs  :  fuch  alfo  are  thofe  which  purge  mdan- 

and  III0™*?1 1  ’  andJ?0fe  Which  and  vapours* 

all  medicines  good  for  diforders  of  the  nerves,  particularly 

vervain,  both  male  and  female;  but  above  all,  frequent,  gen¬ 
tle,  anodyne  purges.  ^  *  6 

hypochyma  *AL  Rf°ns ’  See  mpocHONDRM. 

the^v«Yn^l  ’l  °rbJyoCHras.  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of 
»  a!  Cd  “ ca,araa-  See  Cataract. 

dine  efFM(il«Greefe’  nW(M‘  which  literally  denotes  Ihcd- 
b«n  rf  tlS,  °’  ?Tng  °uti  the  difefe  hVng  formerly 
upon  thl  pnpl  ",fe  fr°m  “  of  humoui* 

HYPOCHYSIS,  in  medicine.  See  Hvpochyma 

HJJF,ST,S  *’  in  medicine,  a 'juice,  ufed 

m^the  compofition  of  theriaca,  &c.  See  Ther.ac a. 

The  word  is  Greet,  formed  of  -in,  under,  and  a/s*©*,  cijlac. 

The  hypcajTn  is  the  juice  of  a  Ihoot  or  excrelcence  of  the  lame 
name  fproutmg  out  from  the  foot  of  a  kind  of  cillus  tree,  cal- 
led  ledon  or  ladanifera ;  common  enough  in  the  hot  countries 

The  Ihoot  grows  about  a  foot  high  ;  and  one,  two,  or  three 
inches  thick ;  fomewhat  bigger  at  top  than  at  bottom ;  foft, 
cculent,  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  furrounded  from  fpace 
to  fpace  with  a  fort  of  rings,  or  brownilh  knots. 

th7  P°Und  k  in  a  mortar»  and  exprefs  the 
juice .  that  done,  they  evaporate  it  on  the  fire  till  it  come  to 

the  confidence  of  a  hard  biackifti  extraft,  like  Spanilh  liquo- 
T  C^’  c  cn  make  it  up  into  little  mafles  for  carriage. 

It  isofatartaftrmgenttafte,  and  ufed  to  flop  fluxes  of  the 

I°mitlngSV  3nd  hfmorrhages ;  though  anciently  much 

fome  unguents^'  en''  &  al&  “  “gredicnt  in  treac,e>  and 
It  is  fometimes  ufod  as  a  fubftitute  to  acacia.— Dr.  Quincv  favs 

HYPOPRaT  pJwei;fuJ  of  the  two-  See  Acacia.  7  7  5 
HYPnmnLSeeothe  article  Hip?ocras. 

hypog/exjm*  See  Khe  articIe  Hippodrome- 

HYI  t  m  the  ancient  architeflure,  is  a  name  com- 

the  r  n  3  ^  PartS  °f  3  bulldinS  that  are  under  ground  •  as 
the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places.  *  * 

/^rS?ttGreCk'  *"TU*'  Pormed  of  wo,  under,  and  y&ta, 

Hr!mUhM>  in  aftrclogy,  is  a  name  given  to  the 

c  ftial  houfos  which  are  below  the  horizon ;  and  efpecially 
the  imum  cadi ,  or  bottom  of  heaven  F  y 

HYPOGASTRIC  Region;  See  hZcastr  .  um. 
ypogastric  Artery,  is  an  artery  arifing  from  the  iliaca  in¬ 
terna  and  diftributed  to  the  bladder,  the  redum,  and  the 
genital  parts,  particularly  in  women.  See  Artery. 

H  felfGinfTR/hC  V-\n"  ar‘res  in  the  fame  Parts’  and  difoharges  it 
felf  into  the  iliaca  interna.  See  Vein  b 

HYhdOGASTRI,UM  *  inanatomy>  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  or  lower  venter;  commencing  from  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  navel,  and  extending  to  the  os  pubis.  See 
Venter,  and  Abdomen. 

*  ltjXifyGrCCk’  {°'™d  atticr‘  an<1  >*>-»!> 

HYPOGLOTTIS*,  or  Hypoglossis,  in  anatomy,  is  a 

name  given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  See  Tongue 
‘  under,  and 

There  are  four  large  glands  of  the  tongue ;  two  of  them  called 
hypsglotudes,  fituate  under  it,  near  the  vena;  ranulares ;  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a  kind  of  fe- 

ous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faiiva,  which  they  difeharge  into 
the  mouth  by  little  duefts  near  the  gums.  &roco 

Hypoglottis,  or  Hypoglossis, &  in  medicine,  denotes  an 

iamiSeeRANUL a61"211011  UndC1'  the  t0rigue  »  caIled  alfo  ra~ 
HYPOMOCHLION  * ,  in  mechanics,  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  - 
or  the  point  which  fuftains  its  preffure,  when  employed  either 
in  raifing  or  lowering  bodies.  See  Lever. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  dcmy.oyKiov,  formed  of  dean,  fub,  under 

and  (J(ox^©-,  vedis,  lever.  ’  J  >  unaer» 

The  hypomochlion  is  frequently  a  roller  fot  under  the  lever  •  or 
under  ftones,  pieces  of  timber,  Gfc.  that  they  may  be  the  more 
eafily  lifted  up,  or  removed.  7  7  more 

HYPOPYON  *,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes.— It  confifts 
in  a  collection  of  pus,  under  or  behind  the  cornea ;  which  fome 
Umes  covers  the  whole  pupil,  and  obftructs  the  light.  See 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  daaz^vov  ;  formed  of  dam,  fub,  under 

and  tevov,  pus.  *  J  *  unaer» 

Some  will  have  it  the  fame  with  mguU ;  but  the  more  accu- 
rate  make  a  difference.  See  Unguis. 

The  hypopyon  arifes  from  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  in  the  uvea; 

oSoodtreil  f°me  CXterna’  ¥i°IenCei  “  the  acrirao^ 
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It  is  very  difficult  of  cure.-The  fuppuration  is 
e,l  by  proper  cataplafms;  or,  ,f  thefe  have  not  effeft,  .stobc 

nromoted  See  Suppuration. 

HYPORCHEMA,  in  the  Greek  poetry,  a  poem  compofed 
divers  kinds  of  verfes,  and  of  different  lengths ;  but  always  ve¬ 
ry  fhort,  and  full  of  Pyrrhic  feet. 

H YPOSP AT H ISMU S  *,  in  the  ancient  chirurgery,  an  oper 
tion  praftifed,  by  making  three  incifions  in  the  forehead,  to 
the  very  bone,  about  two  inches  long;  in  order  to  cut  or  di¬ 
vide  all  the  veffels  between  thofe  incifions.  The  deiign  ot  tne 
operation  was  to  prevent  defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  vorc<rora9/f^Q- ;  formed  of  thro,  under, 
and  O*0»,  fpatula  ;  by  reafon  after  the  incifions  were  made, 
they  thruft  a  fpatula  all  along  between  the  pericranium  and  the 

HYPOSTASIS*,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying fub- 
Jlance ,  or  fubjijlence ;  ufed  in  theology  for  perfon.  See  Per- 

SON. 

*  The  Word  is  Greek,  vororeifis  i  compounded  of  fub>  un¬ 
der,  and  irjjptt,  fto,  exifio,  I  Hand,  I  exift  ;  q.  d.  fubfiftentia. 

Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but  one  nature  or  effence  in  God, 
but  three  hypojlafes ,  or  perfons.  See  Trinity,  &c. 

The  term  hypojlafis  is  of  a  very  ancient  ftanding  in  the 
church.  S.  Cyril  Tepeats  it  divers  times,  as  alfo  the  phrafe 
Union  according  to  hypojlafis.  The  fir  ft  time  it  occurs  inall 
chriftian  antiquity,  is  in  a  letter  of  that  father  to  Neftorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  inftead  of  on^ofuorov,  the  word  we  common¬ 
ly  render  perfon ,  which  did  not  feem  expreffive  enough. 

«  The  philofophers,  fays  S.  Cyril,  have  allowed  three  by- 
«  pojlafes  :  They  have  extended  the  divinity  to  three  hypo- 
c  Jlafes :  They  have  even  fometimes  ufed  the  word  trinity : 
e  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  have  admitted  the  confub- 
c  ftantiality  of  the  three  hypojlafes ,  to  fhew  the  unity  of  the 
<  divine  nature,  exclufive  of  all  triplicity  in  refpeCI  of  diftin- 
«  <ftion  of  nature,  and  not  to  hold  it  neceffary  to  conceive  any 
«  refpe&ive  inferiority  of  hypojlafes? 

This  term  occafioned  great  diffentions  in  the  ancient  church  ; 
firft  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo  among  the 
Latins. 

In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypojlafis  was  defined  to  denote 
the  fame  with  effence ,  or  fubjlance ;  fo  that  it  was  herefy  to 
fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a  different  hypojlafis  from  the 
Father;  but  cuftom  altered  its  meaning.  See  Arian,  and 
Arianism. 

In  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  exprefling  themfelves 
ftrongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the  Greeks  made  choice  of 
the  word  hypojlafis ,  and  the  Latins  of  perfona  ;  which 
change  proved  the  occafion  of  endlefs  difagreement.  The 
phrafe  r^as  vnrorctents  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  La¬ 
tins,  whofe  ufual  way  of  rendering  vorofetfis  in  their  language,  I  HYPOTHENUSE  *, 


fulphur ,  and  mercury ;  called  alfo  the  tria  prltna.  See  Prin¬ 
ciple,  and  Element. 

HYPOTHEC  A*,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation,  whereby  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his  creditor,  to  fecure  his 
debt.  See  Mortgage. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  vrrodn hit,  a  thing  fubjedl  to 
fome  obligation  ;  of  the  verb  voro'JiQn[j'.a.i,  fupponor,  I  am  fub- 
jetted  ;  of  Coro,  under,  and  pono,  I  put. 

As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  purpofe  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have  been  made 
ufe  of  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  convention.  The 
ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the  moft  ancient ;  which  is  al- 
moft  the  fame  thing  with  the  hypotheca ;  all  the  difference 
confifting  in  this,  that  the  pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor’s 
hands ;  whereas,  in  a  fimple  hypotheca ,  the  thing  remained 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and 
commodious  to  engage  an  eftate  by  a  civil  covenant,  than  by 
an  a£tual  delivery :  accordingly,  the  expedient  was  firft  pra- 
(ftifed  among  the  Greeks ;  and  from  them  the  Romans  bor¬ 
rowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing ;  only  the  Greeks,  the 
better  to  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  affix  fome  vifible  mark  on 
the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know  it  was  hypothecate , 
mortgaged  by  the  proprietor :  But  the  Romans,  looking  on 
fuch  advertifements  as  injurious  to  the  debtor,  forbad  the  ufe 
of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  four  kinds  of  hypotheca’s: 
The  conventional ,  which  was  with  the  will  and  confent  of 
both  parties :  The  legal,  which  was  appointed  by  law,  and 
for  that  reafon  called  tacit :  The  prator’s  pledge ,  when  by 
the  flight  or  non-appearing  of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was 
put  in  poffeffion  of  his  effe&s :  And  the  judiciary ,  when  the 
creditor  was  put  in' poffeffion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the 
court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fub-divided  into  general  and  fpecial. 
The  hypotheca  is  general ,  when  all  the  debtor’s  effects,  both 
prefent  and  future,  are  engaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial, 
when  limited  to  one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca ,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs  than  twen¬ 
ty  fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENAR*,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  mufcle  of  the 
little  finger.  See  Muscle,  and  Finger. 


was  by  fubjlantia:  The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for  the  two 
Greek  ones,  wia.  and  vororduris ;  and  thus  difabled  them  from 
diftinguifhing  effence  from  hypojlafis. — For  which  reafon  they 
chofe  rather  to  ufe  the  term  tres  perfona ,  and  tres  hypojlafes. 
—An  end  was  put  to  thefe  logamachia’s,  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Alexandria  about  the  year  362,  at  which  S.  Athanafius  affift- 
ed  ;  from  which  time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcrupleof  fay¬ 
ing  tres  hypojlafes,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons. — .Among 
the  Greeks  the  cuftom  obtained  to  fay  f ua.  *mct,  r?as  iorara- 
o-s/f,  one  effence,  three  fubflances ;  and  among  the  Latins,  not 
una  effentia ,  tres  fubjlantia ,  but  with  the  fame  meaning,  una 
effentia ,  or  fubjlantia  tres  perfona.  Some  later  Latin  writers, 
to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  fubjlance  and  perfon ,  ufe 
fubfiftence,  and  fay,  one  effence,  three  fubfiftences.  Thofe 
who  took  the  word  hypojlafis  in  its  ancient  fignification,  could 
not  bear  to  hear  of  three  hypojlafes ,  which,  according  to  them, 
were  fo  many  divine  effences  or  fubftances.  And  yet  they 
who  ufed  the  word  in  the  new  fenfe  againft  the  Sabellians,  all 
along  declared,  that  they  meant  by  it  three  individuals,  or 
three  fubje&s  which  fubfift  alike,  and  not  three  different  ef¬ 
fences  or  fubftances :  fo  that  in  their  fenfe,  they  admitted  three 
hypofafes  in  one  and  the  fame  effence. — Others,  by  effence, 
underftood  a  common  and  indefinite  nature,  as  humanity  is 
to  all  men  in  the  general ;  and  by  hypojlafis ,  a  fingle  nature, 
peculiar  to  each  individual,  as  each  man  in  particular  is  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  whole  human  nature  or  effence. — But  this 
laft  fignification,  which  fome  attribute  to  S.  Bafil,  if  applied 
to  the  Deity,  would  imply  tritheifm  :  for  if  the  three  perfons 
in  the  Trinity  be  three  hypojlafes ,  juft  as  Peter,  James,  and 
John  are,  there  are  manifeftly  three  Gods. 

Hypostasis,  in  medicine,  the  fediment  of  the  urine,  or  that 
thick  heavy  part  of  the  urine,  which  fubfides  and  fettles  at 
bottom.  See  Sediment  ;  fee  alfo  Urine. 

HYPOS  FA  riCAL,  in  theology,  is  a  term  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation. 

Hypojl at  i cal  Union,  is  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  divine.  See  Incarnation. 

The  Y  ord  was  united  hypojlatically  to  the  human  nature  in 
the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Sec  Trinity. 

Hypostatical  Principles ,  among  the  chemifts,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Paracellifts,  are  the  three  chemical  elements,  fait , 


*  The  word  is  compounded  of  Coro,  fub,  and  thenar ,  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.  See  Thenar. 

The  hypothenar  arifes  from  the  little  bone  of  the  carpus,  fituate 
over  the  others,  and  is  inferted  externally  into  the  firft  bone 
of  the  little  finger,  which  it  ferves  to  withdraw  from  the  reft.’ 
See  Abductor. 

The  fixth  and  laft  mufcle  of  the  toes  is  alfo  called  hypothenar , 
or  abduCtor.  See  Abductor. 

or  rather  Hypotenuse,  in  geo¬ 


metry,  is  the  longeft  fide  of  a  right-angled  triangle  ;  or  that 
fide  which  fubtends,  or  is  oppofite  to,  the  right  angle.  See 
Triangle. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  voroluinsfet,  fubtendens,  formed  of  eVo- 
’Tiivu,  fubtendo,  I  fubtend. 

Thus  in  the  triangle  KML,  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig,  yi.)  the 
fide  ML,  oppofite  to  the  right  angle  K,  is  called  the  bypo- 

thenufe. 

It  is  a  celebrated  problem  in  geometry,  that  in  every  rectili¬ 
near  right-angled  triangle,  as  KML;  the  fquare  ©f  the  bypo- 
thenufe  ML,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  other  fides, 
K  ki and  KM.—This  is  particularly  called  the  Pythagorean 
problem,  from  its  inventor  Pythagoras,  who  is  faid  to  have 
facrmced  a  whole  hecatomb  to  the  mules,  in  gratitude  for  their 
affifting  him  therein.  See  Problem, 

HYPOTHESIS  *,  in  logic,  is  a  propofition  or  principle  which 
we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in  order  to  draw  conclufions 
therefrom,  for  the  proof  cf  a  point  in  queftion.  See  Posi¬ 
tion,  and  Principle. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  uwo^iait,  formed  of  Coro,  fub,  under 
and  Sifts,  ptftio',  of  pono,  I  put. 

In  deputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothefes ,  in  order 
to  draw  their  antagonifts  into  abfurdities ;  and  even  in  geome¬ 
try,  truths  are  deducible  from  fuch  falfe  hypothefes.— Thus  If 
the  sky  fhould  fall,  we  fhould  catch  larks:  The  conlequence 
is  good,  though  drawn  from  a  falfe  hypothefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  hypothefis  and  thefts:  The  firft  rehearfes  the 
conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  ;  and 
the  latter  is  the  thing  itfelf  affirmed  or  denied.  See  Hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Thus,  in  the  propofition,  A  triangle  is  half  of  a  parallelogram, 
if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the  two  be  equal :  The  latter  part 
is  the  hypothefis ,  if  the  bafes,  fcfr.  and  the  former  the  thefis,  a 
triangle  is  half  a  parallelogram.  See  Thesis. 

In  ftuCl  logic,  we  are  never  to  pals  from  the  hypothefis  to  the 
thefis ;  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed  muft  be  proved  to  be  true, 
ere  we  require  the  confequence  to  be  allowed. 

Hypothesis,  in  phyfics,  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of  fyftem  laid 
down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby  to  account  for  fome 
phrenomenon  or  appearance  ot  nature.  See  Phenome¬ 
non,  System,  &c. 


Thus 
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Thus  we  have  hypothefe s  to  account  for  the  tides,  for  gravity* 
for  magnetifm,  for  the  deluge,  &c.  See  Tides,  Gravity, 
Magnetism,  Deluge,  &c. 

The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  generally  lie 
very  deep :  Obfervation  and  experiment,  the  proper  means 
of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes  extremely  flow  ;  and 
the  human  mind  impatient :  Hence  we  are  frequently  driven 
to  feign  or  invent  fomething  that  may  feem  like  the  caufe, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  phasnomena  * 
fo  that  it  may  poffibly  be  the  true  caufe.  See  Cause. 
Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fiaions  or  bypo¬ 
tbefes  t  which  are  much  lefs  current  now  than  formerly. _ 

The  lateft  and  belt  writers  are  for  excluding  bypotbefes ,  and 
Handing  wholly  on  obfervation  and  experiment.  See  Experi¬ 
ment  A  l  Philofophy. 

Whatever  is  not  deduced  from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  an  bypotbefis ;  and  bypotbefes ,  whether  metaphyft- 
cal,  or  pbyfical,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have 
no  place  in  experimental  philofophy.  Phil.  Nat.  Pr'in.  Math, 
in  Calce.  See  Newtonian. 

The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  affeaions  in 
the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafe ;  juft  what  figures, 
what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and  what  fixations  they  find 
for  their  purpoie.  -They  alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown 
fluids,  and  endue  them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties : 
give  them  a  fubtility  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores 
of  all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  unac¬ 
countable  motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the  real  con- 
ftitution  of  things, .  and  to  fubftitute  dreams  in  their  place ! 
Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the  fureft  obfervations ;  and 
will  fanciful  conje&ures  ever  come  at  it  ?  They  who  found 
their  fpeculations  on  bypotbefes ,  even  though  they  argue  from 
them  legularly,  according  to  the  ftricfteft  laws  of  mechanics, 
may  be  faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable;  but  it  is 
ftill  only  a  fable.  Cotes  in  Prafat.  ad  Newton.  Princip. 
Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied,  in  aftronomy,  to  the 
.  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens :  or  the  divers  manners  where¬ 
in  different  aftronomers  have  fuppofed  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
be  ranged,  moved,  &c.  See  System. 

The  principal  bypotbefes  are  the  Ptolemaic ,  Copemican ,  and 
Jychonic.  See  Ptolemaic,  Copernican,  tf fc. 

The  Copernican  is  now  become  fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  war¬ 
ranted  by  obfervation:  that  the  retainers  thereto,  hold  it  inju¬ 
rious  to  call  it  an  bypothefis. 

HYPOTHETICAL  Propofition ,  is  a  combination  of  two  ca¬ 
tegorical  propofitions,  the  latter  whereof  follows  from  the 
former,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  particle  if.  See  Pro¬ 
position. 

Such,  e.  g.  are ;  If  he  be  a  man,  he  is  an  animal :  If  the 
Turk  fleep,  the  cock  crows:  If  you  repent,  you  fhall  be  for¬ 
given.  See  Conditional. 

HYPOTRACHELION*,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck.  See  Neck. 

*  It  is  thus  called  from  voro,  fub ,  under,  and  collum, 

neck. 

Hypotrachelion,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  a  little  frieze 
in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital,  between  the  aftragal  and 
annulets;  called  alfo  colerin ,  gorgerin,  &c.  See  Colerin 
&c.  ’ 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  in  a  more  general 
fenfe,  to  the  neck  of  any  column ;  or  that  part  of  the  capital 
thereof  below  the  aftragal.  See  Column,  and  Astragal. 
HYPOTYPOSIS*,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  a  thing  is  fo 
lively  defcribed  or  painted,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  be  read,  or 
heard,  but  actually  feen,  or  prefented  before  the  eyes.  See 
Description,  Character,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  \>vrdl\)7rums,  formed  of  the  verb  Voro]v- 
orao,  per  figuram  demonjlro,  I  fhew,  reprefent  or  make  any 
thing  be  feen;  of  voro,  under,  and  tuw&,  type,  image,  re- 
femblance. 

Such  is  that  elegant  one  of  Cicero,  wherein  he  paints  the 
barbarity  of  Verres:  Ipfe  injlammatus  feeler e  &  furore  in  fo - 
rum  venit.  Ardebant  oculi ;  toto  ex  ore  crudelitas  emanabat. 
Expediabant  omnes  quo  tandem  progreffurus,  aut  quidnam  ac- 
turus  effet ;  cum  repenle  hominem  corripi ,  atque  in  foro  medio 
nudari  ac  deligari ,  &  virgas  expedire  jubet.  Clamabat  ille  mifer 
fe  civem  effe  Romanum ,  &c. 

The  hypotypofs  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
Virgil,  who  abounds  in  paintings. 

HYPOZOMA,  ia  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fuch  membranes 
as  feparate  two  cavaties.  See  Membrane. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  mediaftinum  is  a  bypozoma.  See  Me d  i asti- 
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PIYPSILOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  bafiogloffus. 
See  Basioglossus. 

HYPSILOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Hyoides. 
HYPSISTARII*,  Hipsistarians,  a  fed  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century ;  thus  called  from  the  profeffion  they  made  of 
worfliipping  the  moft  high  God. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  Jor<rira.pio/,  formed  from  'Tj/r©',  hyp- 
fifos,  higheft. 

The  dodrine  of  the  Hypfi/larians ,  was  an  afiemblage  of  Pa- 


gahifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianityi  They  adored  the  moft 
high  God  with  the  Chriftians;  but  they  alfo  revered  fire  and 
lamps  with  the  Heathens;  and  obferved  the  fabbath,  and  the 
diftindion  of  clean  and  unclean  things,  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hyp/ijlarii  hove  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Euchites,  or 
Maffalians.  See  Massalian; 

HYSSOP,  Hyssopus,  a  medicinal  herb,  of  a  detergent  clean- 
fing  quality,  and  chiefly  ufed  in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 
See  Detergent. 

It  is  a  ftanding  ingredient  in  pedoral  apozems.  There  is  alfo  a 

fyrup,  and  a  fimple  diftilled  water  from  it,  ufed  in  the  ftiops. 
See  Water,  &c. 

It  has  alfo  a  faculty  to  comfort  and  ftrengthen ;  and  is  preva¬ 
lent  againft  melancholy  and  phlegm. — It  is  propagated  only  by 

Its  tops  and  flowers  reduced  to  powder,  are  by  fome  referved 

rvccAdto  tbe  ccdder  ^et  herbs.  See  Sa l let. 

OrIC  Art ,  a  name  which  Paracelfus  gave  to  chymiftry, 
confidered  as  that  art  purifies  metals,  minerals,  &c.  in  allufion 
to  that  text  in  the  Pfalms,  ‘  Purge  me  with  byfihp.  and  I  Avail 
be  clean.’  See  Chymistry. 

HYSTERALG^  *,  in  medicine,  a  pain  in  the  matrix  of 
womb,  occafioned  by  fome  inflammation,  or  other  diforder 
therein.  See  Matrix. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  uY eea,  matrix ,  womb, 
and  a.\y(Q-,  dolor ,  pain. 

HYSTERIC*  Affedlion ,  or  Paffion ,  a  difeafe  in  women,  called 

alio  fujfocation  of  the  womb ,  and  fits  of  the  mother.  See  Ute¬ 
rine.  J 

The  word  is  Greek  i/Ye?/*©-,  formed  of  Jcsfrt,  womb. 
yj  eric  affedlion  is  generally  ufed  by  authors  promifcuoufly 
wit  l  ypochoncfriac  affedlion ;  the  two  difeafes  being  fuppofed 
to  e,  in  reality,  the  fame.— They  only  differ  in  point  of  re¬ 
lation  and  circumftance. 

The  hyfleric  is  properly  a  fpecies  or  branch  of  the  hypochon- 
driac,  peculiar  to  women,  and  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome 
diforder  of  the  womb.  See  Hypochondriac  Affedlion. 

<Jne  of  the  fymptoms  or  effefts  of  hypochondriac  difeafes,  is 
convulsions,  and  fits  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  epilepfy  ;  tbefe 
we  call  hyfienc  fits-,  and  the  difeafe  that  produces  them ,  the 
hyfleric  affedhon.  Sydenham.  5 

its  MindoaSnfrm“a?^OTV  N^tlm.  from  one  of 
fnJ  S  Y  whlch  15  a  contraction  of  the  breaft, 

and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  See  Suffocation 

tot  ^  di[°rder’  ^  a  rope  tied'about  ^ir 
necks,  ready  to  ftrangle  them ;  and  others,  a  piece  got  into 

bZh  ZS}JulCh  thCy  C-ann0t  fwaIIow’  but  ^eir 

breath .  fome  will  even  remain  a  good  while  as  if  really  ftran- 
gled,  without  any  fenfe  or  motion.  7 

The  more  common  fymptoms  or  accidents  of  this  difeafe,  are 
a  fwimmmg  of  the  head,  dazzling  of  the  eyes,  inqui  tudes 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  belches,  naufeas,  vomitings,  delirium; 
convulsions.  It  is  not  always  attended  with  all  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms,  but  fometimes  with  more,  and  fometimes  with  lefs,  and 
thofe  more  or  lefs  violent. 

ffeiffe^nf  deuribrS  a  hyJierk  parox>,fm’  as  beginning  with 
a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  creeping  up  the  back,  and  afterwards 

fpreadmg  over  the  whole  body:  then  enfues  a  head-ach,  and 
metimes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  a  fainting,  from 
which  the  patient  foon  recovers.  Sometimes,  after  the  cold¬ 
nefs,  fucceeds  a  remarkable  heat,  which  brings  on  the  fore- 
mentioned  fymptoms.-Baglivi  adds,  that  hyfleric  women 
feel  a  fenfe  of  cold  m  the  crown  of  the  head;  and  this  he 
takes  to  be  the  chief  diagnoftic  of  the  difeafe 

The  ordinary  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  violent  paffions  rave 
love,  grief,  1  news,  fweet  fmells,  £*.  As  for  the  ’opuS 
not, on  ofmahgnant  vapours  arifing  from  the  womb,  and  oc- 
cafionmg  all  thefe  fymptoms,  the  learned  all  difcard  it  and 
hold  men  as  fubjefl  to  the  difeafe  as  women.  The  real  caufe 
is  m  the  animal  fpmts,  and  the  nervous  fyllem;  and  the  af 
fedlion  does  not  differ  from  the  hypochondriac, 
lor  the  cure;  as  many  of  the  fymptoms  are  convulfive,  anti- 
fpafmodics  are  indicated.  During  the  paroxyfm,  fetid  things 
whether  internally  or  externally  applied,  are  of  advantage 
particularly  caftoreum,  the  fmolce  of  burnt  horn,  or  burm 
feathers  held  to  the  nofe.  Volatile  fpirits  alfo  help  to  wake 
the  patient  out  of  the  paroxyfm;  as  alfo  tickling  in  ,he"o£ 

ftf  fa  ,  WhT  ,f  is  feverer  than  ordinary,  recou  fe 

"a  Htxrcf"’  “fiCati0n’  cauffid: 

HYSTERICS,  or  Hysteric  Medicines ,  are  remedies  orooer  to 
’jpg-  ^''orders  of  the  womb. 

the  womb, 

the  mne  o°f.h”  wotr  *h°*rf*  and  othere 

According  to  Dr.  Quincy,  ^ric  affeaions  arife  either  from 

h  S'  °r  t00r“"«fy  fenfations:  The  former  proc^d 

ti  ”  YT10?  nerVeS’  Which  the  mafce  andP  fecre- 

tion  of  thofe  parts  have  naturally  fubjeaed  them  to,  and 

which,  in  fome  forts  of  conftitutions,  arife  to  that  degree, 

as 
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as  to  draw  the  whole  fyftem  into  diforder,  and  occafion  a  fur- 
prizing  variety  of  fymptoms;  e.  g.  feveral  forts  of  convulfions, 
and  fpecies  of  madnefs ;  which  therefore  are  by  fome  termed 
furores  uter ini.  See  Uterine. 

Thefe  diforders  feem  moft  effectually  allayed  by  fuch  things 
as  are  in  a  manner  the  reverfe  of  cordials,  and  are  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  very  offenfive  and  difagreeable :  They  feem  to 
anfwer  this  end  by  fuffocating,  as  it  were,  the  fpirits,  and 
damping  their  inordinate  fallies,  fo  that  fuch  ftimulation  cea- 
fes,  and  the  fibres  return  to  their  natural  tone  and  motions : 
for,  as  what  is  grateful  to  the  fenfes,  gives  an  inexpreffible 
emotion  to  the  fine  nervous  filaments ;  fo  does  what  is  fetid 
and  difagreeable  quite  deftroy  that  emotion,  and  deaden  it : 
and  as  the  former  kind  confifts  chiefly  of  fine  fubtile  volatile 
parts,  by  which,  as  before  explained  under  Cephalics, 
they  are  fitter  to  enter  the  nerves ;  fo  thefe  are  generally  of 
a  clammy  vifcous  contexture,  and  therefore  the  fitter  to  enve¬ 
lope  and  entangle  that  fubtle  juice ;  whereby  its  motion  is 
much  retarted,  and  confequently  the  fibres  rendred  lefs  fpungy. 
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HYSTEROLOGY  *,  Hysterologia,  in  rhetoric,  a  vicious 
manner  of  fpeaking,  wherein  the  natural  order  of  things  is  in¬ 
verted;  called  alfo  by  the  Greeks  v&pov  orgolefov ,  q.  d.  put¬ 
ting  the  firft  thing  where  the  laft  Ihould  be. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  v'&go/ioy/a,  fignifying  a  difcourfe  in¬ 
verted. 

HYSTERON-Proteeon,  v'&pov  orpojipov.  See  Hysterolo- 
gy. 

HYSTEROTOMIA  *,  rT<pepdJc(jua,  in  anatomy,  an  anato¬ 
mical  difledtion  of  the  uterus,  or  womb.  See  Matrix. 

*  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  Wp a,  matrix,  womb, 
and  TS|Uro,  feco,  I  cut,  I  difleft. 

HYSTERO  rOMOTOCY,  'T^po'joy.cjox.iet,  in  chirurgery,  an 
operation  more  ufually  called  the  Cafarian  fettion.  See  Caesa¬ 
rian. 

HYTH,  or  Hith,  a  portv  wharf,  or  little  haven,  to  embark  or 
land  wares  at. — Such  is  ffueen-hyth,  &c.  See  Port,  Ha¬ 
ven,  &c. 


I. 


IThe  ninth  letter  of  the  Englilh  alphabet,  is  both  a  vowel 
and  a  confohant ;  agreeable  to  which  twoj different  powers, 
it  has  two  different  forms.  See  Letter,  Vowel, 
*  Consonant,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  called  the  j  confonant  jod ,  TV  from  T  hand 
and  /paces’,  in  regard  it  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  hand 
clenched,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fpace  underneath  void.  With 
them  it  was  pronounced  as  the  confonant  y,  as  it  ftill  is 
among  the  Germans,  and  fome  other  people.  The  Greeks 
had  no  j  confonant,  and  for  that  reafon  ufed  their  vowel  i 
inftead  of  it,  as  coming  the  neareft  in  found.  The  French 
and  Englilh  have  two  kinds  of  j  confonants ;  the  firft  has  a 
fnuffling  kind  of  found,  and  ferves  to  modify  that  of  the  vow¬ 
els,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  g ;  as  in  Jew,  jufl,  jovial: 
the  latter  is  pronounced  like  the  Hebrew  jod ;  inftances  of 
which  we  have  in  fome  of  our  words,  which  are  indifferently 
written  with  ay  or  an  i  before  a  vowel ;  as,  voiage,  voyage , 
loial,  loyal ,  See.  in  which  cafes,  the  i  is  apparently  a  confo¬ 
nant,  as  being  a  motion  of  the  palate,  which  gives  a  modifi¬ 
cation  to  the  following  vowel.  See  Consonant. 

The  vowel  i,  according  to  Plato,  is  proper  for  exprefling  fine 
and  delicate,  but  humble  things :  on  which  account  that  verfe 
in  Virgil, 

Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  rimifque  fatifeunt ; 
which  abounds  in  z’s,  is  generally  admired. 

The  vowel  i  was  the  only  vowel  which  the  Romans  did  not 
mark  with  a  dalh  of  the  pen,  to  fhew  when  it  was  long ;  in¬ 
ftead  of  which,  to  denote  it  long,  they  ufed  to  make  it  bigger 
than  ordinary,  as  in  Plfo  VIvus ,  &c. — According  to  Lip- 
fius,  they  repeated  it  when  it  was  to  be  long,  as  in  dii.  They 
fometimes  alfo  denoted  the  length  of  this  letter  by  adding  e 
to  it,  and  turning  it  into  a  dipthong,  as  divei  for  divi,  omneis 
for  omnis ,  &c. 

I,  was  antiently  a  numeral  letter,  and  fignified  a  hundred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  verfe, 

I.  c.  compar  erit  &  centum  fignificabit. 

I,  in  the  ordinary  Roman  way  of  numbering,  fignifies  one  ;  and 
when  repeated,  fignifies  as  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times. 

In  abbreviatures  and  ciphers,  /  frequently  reprefents  the  whole 
word  Jefus,  whereof  it  is  the  firft  letter.  See  Charac¬ 
ter,  &c. 

JABAJAHITES,  a  feet  among  the  muffulmen,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ricaut,  teach,  That  God  is  not  perfectly  wife ; 
that  his  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  every  thing  ;  and 
that  time  and  experience  have  furniftied  him  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  things  whereof  he  was  before  ignorant.— 
Thus,  fay  they,  not  being  apprized  from  all  eternity  of  eve¬ 
ry  event  that  (hall  happen  in  the  world,  he  is  obliged  to  go¬ 
vern  it  according  to  the  chance,  and  occurrence  of  thofe  events. 
See  Providence,  Prescience,  Contingent,  &c. 

J  ACK,  in  a  {hip,  is  that  flag  which  is  hoifted  up  at  the  fprit-fail- 
top-maft-head.  See  Tab.  Ship ,  fig.  i.  n.  146. 

In  falconry,  Jack  fignifies  the  male  of  birds  of  fport.  See 
Hawk,  and  Falcon. 

jhCK.-Ketch,  is  a  name  given  by  the  populace  to  the  public 
hangman. 

JACK  in  a  Lanthorn.  See  the  article  Ignis  Fatuus. 

JACOB’S  Staff,  a  mathematical  inftrument  for  taking  heighths, 
and  diftances ;  the  fame  with  crofs-Jlajf.  See  Cross-staff. 
JACOBINS,  a  name  given  in  France  to  the  religious  who 
follow  the  rule  of  S-  Dominic,  on  account  of  their  principal 
convent,  which  is  near  the  gate  of  S.  James,  in  Latin  Jaco¬ 


bus ,  at  Paris ;  and  which,  before  they  became  poffeflTed  of  it 
in  the  year  1218,  was  an  hofpital  of  pilgrims,  dedicated  to  the 
faid  faint.  See  Dominican. 

Others  maintain,  that  they  have  been  called  Jacobins  ever 
fince  they  were  eftablilhed  in  Italy,  in  regard  they  pretended 
to  imitate  the  lives  of  apoftles. 

They  are  alfo  called  friars  predicants,  or  preaching  friars,  and 
make  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicants.  See  Preaching, 
and  Mendicant. 

JACOBITES,  a  fe<t  of  heretics,  who  were  antiently  a  branch 
of  the  Eutychians,  and  are  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Levant.  See 
Eutychian. 

They  were  fo  called  from  Jacobus ,  James,  of  Syria,  who 
was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Monophyfites,  or  fedtaries,  who 
owned  but  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Monophysite. 
The  Monophyfites  are  a  fed!  of  vaft  extent,  comprehending 
the  Armenians,  Cophts,  and  Abyflinians ;  but  thofe  among 
them  who  are  properly  Jacobites ,  are  but  few ;  and  amon°- 
thofe  too,  there  is  a  divifion,  fome  being  Romanifed,  and 
others  perfectly  averfe  to  the  Romilh  church :  each  of  which 
parties  have  their  feveral  patriarchs,  the  one  at  Caremit,  and 
the  other  at  Derzapharan. 

As  to  their  faith,  all  the  Monophyfites,  both  Jacobites  and 
others,  follow  the  doctrine  of  Diofcorus,  touching  the  unity  of 
nature,  and  perfon  in  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Person. 

Jacobite,  in  England,  is  a  term  of  reproach  beftowed  on  fuch 
perfons  as  difallow  the  late  Revolution,  and  ftill  affert  the 
rights,  and  adhere  to  the  interefts,  of  the  late  abdicated  king 
James  and  his  line.  See  Abdication. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  {hillings;  fo  called  from 
king  James  the  firft  of  England,  in  whofe  reign  it  was  ftruck. 
See  Coin. 

We  ufually  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  Jacobus ,  the  old  and  the 
new ;  the  former  valued  at  25  Ihillings ;  weighing  fix  penny 
weight  ten  grains:  the  latter,  called  alfo  Carolus,  valued  at 
23  Ihillings;  in  weight  five  penny  weight,  twenty  grains. 

JADE,  a  greenilh  ftone,  bordering  on  olive  colour,  much 
efteemed  for  its  hardnefs,  which  exceeds  that  of  porphyry, 
agat,  or  jafper,  and  only  to  be  cut  with  diamond  dull:. 

It  is  in  mighty  efteem  among  the  Turks  and  Poles,  who  a- 
dorn  all  their  fine  works  with  it,  and  efpecially  the  handles 
of  their  fabres. 

This  ftone  applied  to  the  reins,  is  faid  to  be  a  prefervative 
from  the  nephritic  colic. — M.  Bernier  tells  us,  that  the  ca¬ 
ravans  of  Tibet  carry  it  to  Cachemire,  and  that  the  Galibs 
prize  it  as  highly  as  diamond.  The  natives  of  South  America 
value  it  on  account  of  the  virtues  they  attribute  to  it  in  the  epi- 
lepfy,  ftone,  and  gravel.— In  a  treatife  on  it  printed  at  Paris, 
it  is  called  the  divine  Jlone. 

JALAP,  Jalapium,  or  Jalappa,  a  root  of  a  plant  not  much 
unlike  our  bryony,  and  therefore  by  fome  called  bryonia  Peru¬ 
viana  ;  as  being  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Peru  and  New 
Spain,  much  ufed  as  a  cathartic. 

The  mechoacan  and  this  are  reckoned  of  a  fpecies,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  this  is  fometimes  called  mechoacana  nigra ,  that  goes 
as  often  by  the  name  of  jalapium  album.  See  Mechoa¬ 
can. 

As  jalap  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  anti- 
ents,  it  has  its  place  in  medicine  only  fince  thofe  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  which  produce  it,  have  been  traded  to  by  the  Europeans. 
That  which  breaks  blackeft,  moft  brittle,  found,  and  Ihining 
withinfide,  is  the  beft ;  by  reafon  the  refinous  parts,  which 

give 
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in 


virtues  pr°perties’  are  f'uPPofed  t0  contain  its  medicinal 

Some  take  great  pains  to  extract  its  refin,  which  is  to  he  done 
with  any  fp.ntuous  menftruum,  and  afterwards  want  corredt- 
ors  for  it :  the  moft  common  is  fait  of  tartar,  or  loaf  fugar  • 

does*  theT611115  Conflfts  in  fepa rating  its  parts,  as  it  certainly 
does,  the  drawing  ,t  from  the  root,  and  making  it  into  a  re- 

hn,  Ihould  feem  to  be  needlefs.  —  M.  Bouldue,  who  has 
made  feveral  experiments  on  it,  fays,  it  is  one  of  the  belt 
cathartics  we  have,  taken  as  nature  only  has  prepared  it  See 
Cathartic.  r 

IAMBIC,  a  kind  of  verfe,  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

o^feVt  fo°r?i?HS  ^h°  i7’  °r  ^  1Cafl  in  grCat  part’  iambus’s 
or  reet  lo  called.  See  Iambus. 

Iambic  verfes  may  be  confidered,  either  with  regard  to  the 
dtverfity,  or  the  number  of  their  feet:  under  each  of  which 
heads  there  are  diftind  kinds,  which  have  different  names.— 
i  .  Pure  Iambics,  are  thofe  which  confift  entirely  of  iambus’s  • 
as  the  fourth  piece  of  Catullus  made  in  praife  of  a  fhip  :  * 

r  \haJelus  quern  videtis  hofpites. 

The  fecond  kind  are  thofe  called  fimply  iambics  —  Thefe 

w7tribamchv’S  th\eVen  ^  th°"gh  there  are  fome- 

is^lwIvsaff  K2 M< ;dt°them’  excepting  to  the  laft,  which 
dees  amn  ft  bUiS;  ^  m  the  uneven  feet  they  have  fpon- 

of  MedeaTn  Ovid"  ‘  di,ayl  in  the  Such  is  that 

<TT  „  ,  •  Seryare  point,  perdere  an  pojjim  rogas? 

abfolutelv  nen1r  rC  ^  free*amfic  verfes>  in  which  it  is  not 

the  laft  foor  faT-  ^  be  an?  iambus’  excepting 

the  laft  foot;  of  which  kind  are  all  thofe  of  Pfoedrus;  S 

Tn  rnmPrl'  u  ProPr™m->  qui  alienum  appetit. 

freauemfv'evr  ^  fddom  COnfine  th^feIveS  more, 

fwe.may  obferve  in  Plautus  and  Terence : 
but  he  fath  ,s  always  indifpenfibly  an  iambus. 

As  to  the  varieties,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  fyllables; 
tme  ur  iambic,  is  that  which  has  but  four  feet; 
d<ucruntur  in  fyfais  aves. 

'’bnfe,  Wh'C,h.  have.  flx’  are  called  trimeters:  Thefe  are  the 
molt  beautiful,  and  are  ufed  principally  for  the  theater ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  tragedy ;  wherein  they  are  vaftly  preferable  to  the 
!lrferS,  °.{  ten  or  tweIve  feet>  ufed  in  our  modern  drama;  in 

H  of  artldSom  *  °f  ^  ‘"d 

Dii  conjugates ,  tuque  genialis  tori 
Lucina  cujlos ,  &c. 

Thofe  with  eight,  are  called  tetrameters ,  and  are  only  ufed 
in  comedies :  1 

Pecuniam  in  loco  negligere  maximum  inter dum  eft  lu¬ 
crum.  Terent 

Some  add  an  iambic  monometer,  with  two  feet : 

Virtus  beat. 

They  are  called  monometers ,  dimeters,  trimeters ,  and  tetrame¬ 
ters  ;  that  is,  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  meafures,  becaufe 
a  meafure  confifted  of  two  feet ;  the  Greeks  meafuring  their 
verfes  two  feet  by  two  feet,  or  by  dipodys,  or  epitrites^  join- 
ing  the  iambus  and  fpondee  together, 

Aft  the  iambics  hitherto  mentioned  are  perfedl ;  they  have 

o^redulfdant1”^^  ^  thinS  either  d"ficient 

' ~lTtC  unPerfe£l  iambics  of  three  kinds; 
the  cataleptic,  which  want  a  fyllable  : 

Mufce  Jovem  canebant. 

The  brachycatalediic ,  which  want  an  entire  foot : 

Mufce  Jovis  gnatcs. 

The  hypercataledlic ,  which  have  either  a  foot  or  a  fyllable 

Mufce  for  ores  funt  Minervce, 

Mufce  for  ores  Palladis  lugent. 

Many  of  the  hymns  and  anthems  ufed  in  the  church  are 
dimeter  iambics,  that  is,  confifting  of  four  feet. 

IAMBUS  *,  Uy.C<9-  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a 
poetical  foot,  confifting  of  a  fhort  fyllable  followed  by  a  Ions 
one ;  as  in  J 

v  ~  v  —  v  -  o  — 

teya),  Dei,  mens. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  fubjedia  vocatur  iambus,  as  Horace  ex- 
prefies  it;  who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a  fwift,  rapid  foot 
pes  citus.  9 

*  The  word,  according  to  feme,  took  its  rife  from  Iambus,  the 
ion  of  Fan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this  foot ;  or  perhaps 
who  only  ufed  ffiarp  biting  expreffions  to  Ceres,  when  afflift- 
ed  for  the  death  of  Proferpine:  Others  rather  derive  it  from 
the  Greek/©-,  venenum  poifon;  or  from  maledico, 

I  rad  or  revile  ;  becaufe  the  verfes  compofed  of  iambus's  were 
at  nrit  only  ufed  in  fatire.  See  Iambic 

JAMES— S.  James  of  the  Sword,  San  Jaco  del  Efpada 
a  mibtaiy  order  in  Spain,  inftituted  in  uyo,  under  the  rcien 
of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  arid  Galicia. 

Its  end  was,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Moors  • 
thefe  knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  fecure  the 
roads. 

:  UL10n  WaS  pr°P°fed  ,and  aSrecd  t0  'n  1170,  between  thefe 

and  the  canons  of  S.  Eloy ;  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  1175.  * 
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The  bigheft  dignity  in  this  order,  is  that  of  grand  Mailer; 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain. —  The  knights 
are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defeent  from  families  that 
have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on  both  fides  :  they  muft 
alfo  make  it  appear,  that  their  laid  anceftors  have  neither  been 
Jews,  Saracens,  nor  heretics ;  nor  ever  to  have  been  called 
in  queftion  by  the  Inquifition. 

The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months  in  the  galleys, 
and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monaftery.  — -  Heretofore  they  were 
truly  religious,  and  took  a  vow  of  celibacy;  but  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  gave  them  a  permiflion  to  marry.  They  now  make 
no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  fidelity ; 
to  which,  fince  the  year  1652,  they  have  added  that  of  de¬ 
fending  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  virgin.  — - 
1  heir  habit  is  a  white  cloke,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breaft. 

This  is  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military 
orders  in  Spain :  The  king  carefully  preferves  the  office  of 
grand  mafter  in  his  own  family ;  on  account  of  the  rich  re¬ 
venues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  them  the  difpofal.— 
The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly, 
all  the  grandees  ebufing  rather  to  be  received  into  this,  than 
into  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece ;  inaftnuch  as  this  puts 
them  in  a  fair  way  of  attaining  to  commands,  and  gives  them 
many  confiderable  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but 
efpecially  in  Catalonia. 

JANIZARIES  *,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkilh 
armies ;  reputed  the  grand  feignior’s  foot  guards.;  See 
Guard. 

Vbffius  derives  the  word  from  genizers,  which,  in  the  Tur¬ 
kish  language,  fignifies  novi  homines ,  or  milites:  d’Herbelot 
tells  us,  that  jenitcheri  fignilies  a  new  band,  or  troop ;  and 
that  the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amurath  I.  called  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  chufing  out  one  fifth  part  of  the  Chriltian  pri¬ 
soners,  whom  he  had  taken,  from  the  Greeks,  and  inftrufting 
them  in  the  difeipline  of. war,  and  the  dodtrines  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  fent  them  to  Hagi  Bektafche  (a  perfon  whofe  pretend¬ 
ed  piety  rendered  him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks) 
to  the  end  that  he  might  confer  his  blefling  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark  to  dillinguilh  them  from 
the  reft  of  the  troops.—  Bektafche,  after  blefling  them  in  his 
manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  Sleeves  of  the  fur  gown  which  he 
had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  leader  of  this  new 
militia;  from  which  time,  viz.  the  year  of  Chrift  1361,  they 
have  Still  retained  the  name  jenitcheri ,  and  the  fur  cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkilh  army,  the  European  troops  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  'from  thofe  of  Afia ;  the  janizaries  are  alfo  diftinguifhed 
1  n  to  janizaries  of  Conjlantinople ,  and  of  Damafcus. 

Their  pay  is  from  two  afipers  to  twelve  per  diem ;  for  when 
they  have  a  child,  or  do  any.  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay 
is  augmented.  See  Asper. 

Their  dreSs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  Short 
Sleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand  feignior, 
on  the  firft  day  of  Ramazan.  They  Wear  no  turban,  but 
in  lieu  of  that  a  kind  of  cap,  which  they  call  zarcola ,  and  a 
long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff  hanging  on  their  Shoulders.  On 
folemn  days  they  are  adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  ftuck 
in  a  little  cafe  in  the  fore  part  of  the  bonnet. 

Their  arms,  in  Europe,  in  time  of  war,  are  a  Sabre,  a  ca¬ 
rabine,  or  mufquet,  and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left 
fide.  At  Constantinople,  in  a  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only 
a  long  Staff  in  their  hand.  In  Afia ,  where  powder  and  fire¬ 
arms  are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  arrows  with 
a  poigniard,  which  they  call  haniare. 

The  janizaries  were  heretofore  a  body  formidable  even  to 
their  mafters,  the  grand  feigniors  :  Ofman,  they  firft  Stripped 
of  his  empire,  and  afterwards  of  his  life  ;  and  fultan  Ibrahim 
they  depofed,  and  at  Jaft  Strangled  in  the  caftle  of  the  Seven 
towers:  but  they  are  now  much  lefs  confiderable.  Their 
number  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fixed  to  twenty  thoufand. 

The  janizaries ;  are  children  of  tribute,  levied  by  the  Turks 

among  the  Chriftians,  and  bred  up  to  the  military  life. _ They 

are  taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  the  end,  that  forget¬ 
ting  their  country  and  religion,  they  may  know  no  other 
parent,  but  the  fultan.  However,  generally  fpeaking  thev 
are  not  now-a-days  raifed  by  wav  of  tribute  ;  for  the  caracb 
or  tax,  which  the  Turks  impofe  'on  the  Chriftians  for  al* 
lowing  them  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  is  now  paid  in  mo¬ 
ney  ;  excepting  in  fome  places,  where  money  beino-  foarce 
the  people  are  unable  to  pay  in  fpecie,  as  in  Mingrelia,  and 
other  provinces  near  the  Black  fen. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  whole  body  of  janizaries 
is  called  jamzar  agafi ;  in  English,  aga  of  the  janizaries' 
who  is  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire.  See  Ao  a.  ’ 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage,  vet  thev 
rarely  marry,  _  nor  then,  but  with  the  con  fent  of  their  offi¬ 
cers;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make  a  worfe  foldier 
than  a  batchelor. 

It  was  Ofman,  or  Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  A- 
murath,  who  firft  inftituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They 

were  at  nrit  cajledy^,  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confifted  moftly  of 
cavalry.  SeeSPAHi.  J 

Vigenere  tells  us,  that  the  difeipline  obferved  among  the  ja- 

-  y  . 

->  tiizarifs. 
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nizaries ,  is  extremely  conformable,  in  a  great  many  things, 
to  that  ufed  in  the  Roman  legions.  See  Legion. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers,  or  penfioners  of  the  pope, 
called  alfo  participant es ,  by  reafon  of  certain  rights  or  dues 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls,  or  expeditions  of  the 
Roman  chancery. 

Moft  authors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office;  the 
truth  is,  they  are  officers,  of  the  third  bench,  or  college  of 
the  Roman  chancery. — The  firft  bench  confifts  of  writers, 
the  fecond  of  abbreviators,  and  the  third  of  janizaries  ;  who 
are  a  kind  of  correctors  and  revifers  of  the  pope’s  bulls.  See 
Bull. 

JANSENISM,  the  doCtrine  of  Cornelius  Janfen,  common¬ 
ly  called  JanJ'enius ,  bifhop  of  Ypres  in  Flanders,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  grace,  and  free-will.  See  Grace,  Ofc. 

Janfenifm  made  no  great  noife  in  the  world,  till  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  in  1638;  when  Fromond  and  Calenus, 
his  executors,  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  Augujlinus.  See 
Augustinus. 

The  whole  doCtrine  was  reduced  by  the  bilhops  of  France  in¬ 
to  five  propofitions,  which  follow :  I.  Some  commands  of 
God  are  impoffible  to  righteous  men,  even  though  they  en-  j 
deavour,  with  all  their  powers,  to  accomplilh  them :  the 
grace  being  wanting,  by  which  they  Ihould  be  enabled  to 
perform  them.  II.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  a  man 
never  refills  inward  grace.  III.  To  merit  and  demerit  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  corrupt  nature,  it  is  not  requilite  a  man 
fhould  have  that  liberty  which  excludes  neceffity  :  that  which 
excludes  conftraint  is  fufficient.  IV.  The  Semipelagians  ad¬ 
mitted  the  neceffity  of  inward  preventing  grace  to  each  a6l 
in  particular,  and  even  to  the  beginning  of  faith :  but  they 
were  heretics,  in  regard  they  aflerted  that  this  grace  was  fuch, 
as  that  the  will  of  man  might  either  refill  or  obey  it.  V.  It 
is  Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  ftied  his 
blood  for  all  men  in  general.  See  Calvinism,  Predes¬ 
tination,  Ofc.  j 

janfenifm  confifts  in  maintaining  thefe  dodlrines,  which  may 
be  done  two  ways:  1°.  By  aflerting,  that  thefe  propofitions 
are  found,  and  orthodox.  2^.  In  affirming,  that  they  are 
evil  and  heretical  in  thefenfe  wherein  the  church  has  condemn¬ 
ed  them ;  but  that  this  fenfe  is  not  that  of  Janfenius. 

Janfenifm  has  been  condemned  by  the  popes  Urban  VIII, 
Innocent  X,  Alexander  VII,  and  Clement  XI. 

JANUARY  *  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the  weft.  See 
Month,  and  Year. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius ,  a  name  given 
it  by  the  Romans,  from  Janus,  one  of  their  divinities,  to  whom 
they  attributed  two  faces  ;  becaufe,  on  the  one  fide,  the  firft 
day  of  January  looked  towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other, 
towards  the  old  one.— -The  word  Januarius  may  alfo  be  de¬ 
rived  from  janua,  gate ;  in  regard  this  month  being  the  firft, 
is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 

January  was  introduced  into  the  year  by  Numa  Pompilius  j 
Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  Chriftians  heretofore  failed  on  the  firft  day  of  January 
by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  who, 
in  honour  of  Janus,  obferved  this  day  with  feaftings,  dan¬ 
cings,  mafquerades,  Ofc.  See  A^-Years-D^. 

JAPAN  Earth ,  or  Catechu ,  a  medicinal  fubftance,  of  a  dark 
purple  colour  ;  very  auftere  upon  the  palate,  feeming  to  melt, 
like  bole,  in  the  mouth,  and  leaving  lomewhat  of  a  fweetilh 
tafte  behind  it. 

It  is  famous  for  Hopping  fluxes  of  all  kinds :  but  to  what 
kingdom  or  genus  of  bodies  it  belongs,  is  not  well  agreed  on. 
See  Catechu. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnifhing,  and  drawing  figures 
on  wood,  Ofc.  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  workmen  do 
who  are  natives  of  Japan,  a  famous  ifland  not  far  from  the 
coaft  of  China. 


The  manner  o  $  japanning  on  wood,  ordinarily  pradlifed  amon 
us,  is  faid  to  be  this  : — They  take  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  we 
dephlegmated,  and  four  ounces  of  gum  lacca,  (which  laft  mui 
be  broke  from  the  Hicks  and  rubbilh)  and  bruifing  it  rough! 
in  a  mortar,  they  put  it  to  fteep  in  fpring-water,  tied  up  in 
bag  of  coarfe  linnen,  together  with  a  little  Caftile  fope,  fo 
the  fpace  of  twelve  hours.  This  done,  they  rub  out  all  th 
tindlure,  and  add  to  it  a  little  allum,  and  referve  it  apart 
then  add  as  much  maftic  and  white  amber,  diftilled  inama 
trafs,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  by  a  two  days  digeftion,  frequentl 
itirnng  it,  that  it  do  not  Hick  to  the  glafs ;  then  ftrain  an 
prels  it  out  into  another  veflel. 

r.his  tlo*le>  they  fake  the  wood  to  be  japanned ,  and  cover  ■ 
with  a  layer  of  this  varnilh,  till  it  be  fufficiently  drenche 
with  it ;  then  taking  fome  of  the  colour  the  figures  are  to  b 
of,  they  incorporate  it  with  feven  times  as  much  of  th 
varnilh,  and  apply  it  with  a  pencil,  going  over  each  par 
three  fcveral  times  each  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  other 

medsh°UrS  ^  t  l,S  1167  P°1Uh  “  With  a  pdHe’  0rDutci 


As  to  the  colours  ufed  in  this  art,  for  a  fitir  red  they  take 
Spanifh  vermilion,  with  a  fourth  part  of  Venice  laque:  Black 
they  make  of  ivory  calcined  between  two  crucibles;  for  blue,' 
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they  ufe  ultramarine,  and  only  twice  as  much  varnilh  as  co¬ 
lour. —The  reft  are  applied  as  above  dire£led,  except  the 
green,  which  is  difficult  to  make  fair  and  lively,  and  there¬ 
fore  feldom  ufed. — Thus  far  my  author,  on  whofe  authority 
I  defire  this  article  may  Hand.  D.  Rujl.  tom.  I.  —  Parker 
will  give  much  ampler  and  better  inftrudlions.  See  his  trea- 
tife  Of  Japanning ,  Folio.  Oxford,  1688,  paffim. 

Night  Japanning,  is  performed  by  applying  three  or  four 
layers  with  the  colours  firft,  then  two  of  pure  varnifh  unco¬ 
loured,  made  according  to  the  former  procefs.  Before  it  be 
dry,  they  fift  fome  venturine,  or  gold  wire  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  over  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  as  many  layers  of  pure 
varnifh,  as  render  it  like  polifhed  glafs  ;  and  laftly,  rub  it  over 
with  tripoli,  oil  of  olive,  or  hatters  felt.  See  Varnish. 

JAR  *,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a  big  bel¬ 
ly,  and  two  handles. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Spanifh,  jarr  a,  or  jarro,  which  fig- 
nify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure,  or  fixed  quantity  of  divers 
things.  The  jar  of  oil,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  fix 

gallons :  the  jar  of  green  ginger,  is  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight. 

JASPER*,  Jaspis,  a  fort  of  precious  Hone,  chiefly  opake, 
but  fometimes  tranfparent  in  certain  parts;  not  much  different 
from  the  agate,  excepting  in  this,  that  it  is  more  foft,  and 
does  not  take  fo  good  a  polifh.  See  Agate. 

*  The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  has  neither  been  changed  by  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  nor  us:  fome  Greek  verfions  give  it  the  name 
of  beryl.  Onkelos  calls  it  panther ,  in  regard  of  its  being  spot¬ 
ted  like  that  animal. 


In  fome  of  thefe,  nature  has  amufed  herfelf,  in  reprefenting 
rivers,  trees,  animals,  landskips,  Of c.  as  if  they  were  painted. 
'  The  florid  Jafper ,  found  in  the  Pyreneans,  is  ufualiy 
ftained  with  various  colours;  though  there  are  fome  that  have 
but  one  colour,  as  red,  or  green ;  but  thefe  are  the  leaft  va¬ 
luable  :  The  moft  beautiful  is  that  bordering  on  the  colour  of 
lacca,  or  purple  ;  next  to  that,  the  carnation ;  but  what  is 
now  moft  valued,  is  the  green  fpotted  with  red.  See  Gem, 
and  Precious  Stone. 

JATRALIPTIC,  I*Tptf*9iT77>tw,  that  part  of  phyfic  which 
cures  by  unguents  and  frhftions;  the  application  of  fomenta¬ 
tions,  plaifters,  Ofc.  See  Unguent,  Friction,  Ofc. 

It  was  one  Prodicus,  a  difciple  of  ^Efculapius,  and  native  of 
Selymbria,  who  firft  inftituted  the  jatraliptic  art. 

JAVELIN,  a  kind  of  fpear,  or  half  pike,  ufed  by  the  antients 
both  on  horfeback,  and  on  foot.  See  Pike. 

It  was  five  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  Heel,  wherewith  it 

was  headed,  had  three  fides  or  faces,  which  aft  terminated  in 
a  point. 


and  rejection  thereof  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the 
whole  exterior  habit  is  difcoloured.  See  Bile.  1 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  jaunife,  yellownefs,  of 
jaune,  yellow. 

Of  this  there  are  three  kinds;  the  firft,  properly  called  the 
jaundice ,  or  yellow  jaundice ,  is  owing  to  the  yellow  bile, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  is  too  exalted,  or  too  abundant  in  the 
mafs  of  blood  ;  or  perhaps  to  an  obUrudion  of  the  glands  of 
the  liver,  which  prevents  the  gall’s  being  duly  feparated  from 
the  blood :  or  to  a  ftoppage  of  the  porus  bilarius,  or  the  like 
means,  whereby  the  mixture  of  that  fluid  with  the  aliment  in 
the  inteftines  is  prevented. 

The  fecond,  called  the  black  jaundice ,  is  owing  to  the  feme 
bile  s  being  mingled  with  acids. 

The  third,  bordering  on  green ,  takes  its  rife  alfo  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bile  with  an  acid: — This  is  ufualiy  called  the  chlo- 
rojis,  or  green  ficknefs ;  and  is  a  diftemper  pretty  common  in 
young  women.  See  Chlorosis. 


In  th e  yellow  jaundice,  the  albuginea,  or  white  of  the  eye 
and  the  skin,  are  chiefly  yellow;  and  befides,  troubled  with 
an  itching.  —  In  the  black  jaundice ,  the  natural  colour  is 
loft,  by  reafon  of  an  atrabilary  humour  fpread  underneath 
the  skin :  it  firft  appears  brownilh,  and  afterwards  of  a  lead 
colour. 

The  jaundice  often  proves  a  foreunqer  of  the  dropfy. _ A 

doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Montpelier,  calls  the  yellow ' jaun- 
due,  attended  with  periodical  pains,  a  rheumatifm  of  the  liver  \ 
and  another  of  the  feme  place  calls  it,  a  quartan  ague  of  the 
liver.  J 


T  he  acid  fpirit  of  fel  ammoniac,  is  laid  to  be  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  jaundice. 

JAW,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Maxilla. 

ICADES,  the  name  of  an  antient  feaft,  celebrated  every  month 
by  the  Epicurean  philofophers,  in  memory  of  their  mailer  E- 
picurus.  See  Epicurean. 

The  day  on  which  it  was  held,  was  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
moon,  or  month ;  which  was  that  whereon  Epicurus  came 
into  the  world :  And  hence  came  the  name  icades,  from  en^s, 
a  fcore ,  of  cncov,  twenty. 

They  adorned  their  chambers  on  this  day,  and  bore  his  image 
in  ftate  about  their  houfes,  making  fecrifices,  Ofc.  See  Feast. 
ICE,  a  brittle,  tranfparent  body,  formed  of  lome  fluid  frozen 
or  fixed  by  cold,  Ofc.  See  Freezing. 


Towards 
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Towards  the  poles  are  found  vaft  piles  of  id,  reaching  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  all  ap- 
pearing  like  lflands  j  about  whofe  origin  there  are  different 
opinions:  feme  afcrrbe  them  to  fnow,  which  falling  in  great 
abundance  ,n  thefe  cold  climates,  and  melting  in  the  fa,  ac¬ 
cumulates  gradually,  till  thofe  huge  heaps  are  at  length  form- 
ed :  But  the  more  common  opinion  is,  that  this  ice  is  form- 

hmds°m SetTsNO  w  WaKrS  WhiCh  fl0"  fTOm  the  neiShb‘)ll™g 
Bartoli  has  written  an  Italian  treatife  exprefly  on  Ice  and  Coe 
guhurn.  And  the  Acli  Lruditorum  furniflt  us  with  an  ac- 
count  of  a  F rench  author  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  See  Coagu¬ 
lation,  and  Cold. 

ICH-DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  Cp-- 
n,fying  in  High  Dutch,  I ferve.  See  Motto.  ’  § 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  judges  it  to  be  Saxon,  Ic  ^en  Ic  thien  ; 
the  Saxon  6  d ,  with  a  tranfverfe  ftroke  ^  beino-  the  famp 
with  /A  and  fignifying,  I  ferve,  or  am  ^2 

ICHNOrRAPRvi  kmSS  WrrenalIed  thiem'  See  Thane. 
f* ^ SP?APf|Y  ’  m„  PerfPeaive»  the  view  of  any  thing 

bottom  of  it.  PtTaas“  “th0riZ0n’  j*  21  ^  “ 

'  Pewo,rlii!  derived  from  the  Greek,  ,*»©-,  vejligium,  foot- 
%and>WS)l  fcrtbo  T  defcnbe;  as  being  a  defcription  of 
the  footfteps,  or  traces  of  a  work.  ^ 

Ichnography ,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the 
Plan ^emetrical  Plan>  or  ground-plot  of  any  thing.  See 

IcHNOGRApHY  in  architecture,  is  a  tranfverfe  fecTon  of  a 

«nI|d,fS^eX?lbltl,!g  tHe  clrcumference  of  the  whole  edifice, 
and  of  the  feveral  rooms  and  apartments  in  the  given  ftorv  • 

together  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  and  partitions The 
dimenfions  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimnevs;  the  ’pro- 

^h7aLhne.COlUmnS’  andpierSi  Withe-r/^g  vifible 

The  drawing  or  defigning  of  this  is  properly  the  work  of  the 
mafter-arc hitetf  or  furveyor,  being  indeed  the  molt  difficult 
of  any.  See  Building. 

Ichnography,  in  fortification,  denotes  the  plan  or  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  fortrefs,  the  diftind  parts 
of  which  are  marked  Out,  either  on  the  ground  itfelf,  or  upon 
paper.  See  Fortified  Place. 

ICHOGLANS  *  the  grand  feignior’s  pages,  ferving  in  the  fe- 
ragho.  See  Page,  &c. 

*  Jhe^rd’  afcor.dinS  to  fome  authors,  is  compofed  of  the  two 
Turkilh  words,  tch,  or  itch ,  which  fignifies  within,  and  oglan, 
page.  In  which  fenfe  icbog/an  is  a  page  ferving  within-fide 
the  palace,  or  feragho.  Others  derive  it  from  the  barbarous 
rre  .  ijno\ct<,  or  /JkoA©-,  which  was  formed  from  the  La- 
*ln’.  incola.  Thefe  two  etymologies  give  nearly  the  fame  fenfe 
to  ichoglan ,  taking  incola  for  domus  incola. 

They  are  the  children  of  Chriftians,  and  are  bred  up  in  an  au- 
ftenty  fcarce  to  be  conceived.  Thefe  the  fultan  prefers  to  of- 
nces  more  or  lels  confiderable,  as  they  appear  more  or  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  and  devoted  to  his  fervice  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  they 
are  incapable  of  offices  till  forty  years  of  age,  unlefs  they  have 
fome  particular  difpenfation  from  the  grand  feignior.  They 
are  educated  with  a  great  deal  of  care  in  the  feraglio’s  of  Pera 
Adnanople,  and  Conftantinople.  They  are  under  the  diredion 
of  a  capi  aga,  who  prefides  over  their  exercifes,  and  treats 
them  with  a  world  of  feverity.  They  are  divided  into  four 
as,  or  chambers,  where,  according  to  their  feveral  talents, 
or  inclinations,  they  are  intruded  either  in  the  languages,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  exercifes  of  the  body.  SeeOoA. 

ICHOR  *,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watry  humour,  like  forum ; 
but  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ul¬ 
cers  ;  called  alfo  Janies .  See  Sanies. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  I***;  where  it  fignifies  any  hu¬ 
mour ,  or  humidity.  J 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  *,  popularly  called  ifinglafs ,  a  medicina 
fubftance  procured  from  a  filh,  common  in  the  Danube  • 
■which  has  no  bones  but  about  the  head. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  ryfuoMKha,  formed  of /ySi/f,  pifeis,  fiffi 
and  xoAAa,  gluten,  glue. 

After  it  is  cut  in  finall  pieces^  they  boil  it  in  water  to  a  thick 
jelly ;  which  is  fpread  abroad  and  dried,  then  rolled  up,  and 
brought  to  us  in  the  form  we  fee  it  in  the  fhops. 

It  is  of  a  very  glutinous  quality,  and  confequently  good  in 
all  diforders,  which  arife  from  too  thin,  and  fharp  a&ftate  of 
the  fluids. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI  *,  Fijh-eaters ,  a  name  given  to  a  people, 
or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who  lived  wholly  on  fifties! 

See  Fish. 

*  The  word  is  Greek  lyjuojxtfot,  compounded  of  rvQuf,  pifeis 
filh,  and  totfur,  edere,  to  eat.  ^  * 

The  Ichthyophagi  fpoke  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by  Sanfon  in 
the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong.  Agatharcides  calls 
all  the  inhabitants  between  Carmania  and  Gedrofia  by  the 

name  Ichthyophagi. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  tdc.  it  appears,  indeed,  that 
they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufo  of  them,  except¬ 
ing  to  feed  their  fifti  withal.  They  made  their  houfes  of 
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large  fifh  *  bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  ferving  them  for  their 
ea.m^  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals  ferved  them  for  doors , 
and  the  mortars  wherein  they  pounded  their  fifh,  and  baked 

icoNorrrTsTF^n0thinrg  e,fe  but  their  vertebne- 

LASTES  ,  or  Iconoclasts,  breakers  of  images ; 

a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to  all  who  rejed  the 

*  0vl'mages  in  rel’gious  matters.  See  Image. 

e  word  is  Greek,  E/KovoK\ctvn{ ;  formed  from  ukuv,  imago , 
and  Khasnv,  rumpere,  to  break. 

n  which  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of  the 
ea  ern  churches  are  called  Iconoclajles ,  and  efteemed  by  them 
eretics,  as  oppofing  the  vvorihip  of  the  images  of  God  and 
e  amts,  and  breaking  their  figures  and  reprefentations  in 
,iee  Latria>  Worship,  lie. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  *,  the  defcription  of  images,  or  ancient  fta- 
ues  o  mar  e,  and  copper;  alfo  of  bufts  and  femibufts,  pe- 
na  es,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and  ancient  pieces  of 
immature.  See  Antique,  Statue,  &c. 

jC ,Worc^'S  EtKovofiiuipict,  derived  from  ukuv,  imago> 

TrntvTor  VrT’  fcnbo’  1  defcribe- 

iRA*,  or  Iconolater,  one  who  worftiips  ima- 

ges ,  a  name  which  the  Iconoclaftes  give  to  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
m  j  commumon,  on  account  of  their  adoring  images,  and  of 
rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due  to  God. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  intav,  and  Kct\e gw,  colo,  I 

TrnMP?rS^TASlelMAGE>  lD0LATRY> 

IA  ,  the  interpretation  of  ancient  images,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  emblems. 

r™J,The  wordisformed  froni  the  Greek,  c,KUV,  andAsfiy,  I  fpeak. 

ICrw3ArHEDRPN’ , 3  fegular  body>  /olid,  terminated  by 
twenty  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  See  Body,  and  So- 


The  icofahedron  may  beconfidered  as  confining  of  twenty  tri¬ 
angular  pyramids,  whofe  vertices  meet  in  the  center  of  a 

hJiXh miaf  t0  cii;cumrcribe  and  therefore  have  their 
eighths  and  bales  equal :  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thofe 

pyramids,  multiplied I  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes,  gives  the  fo- 
hd  content  of  the  icofahedron.  5 

fuch  perfons  as  w 

regius.  See  Jaundice.  mZ°’  or  mcrbus 

*  the  ta°erdandd^ueff0m  'j**  .Greefc  which  fignife, 

wcafd  whh  ^elW^r  *"•*»**<*  of 

IDEA*  '?jtC“lheare  thofePrefcribed  in  cafes  of  the  jaundice. 

k  r  th  .Jmage>  or  refemblance  of  a  thing,  which 

•  fcorf":  r  cof efved  the  mini  s«  ImagT  ’ 
ato  has  only  given  the  idea  of  a  perfedf  commonwealth  •  Plata 

oT  Z&olZr*- ftu  ^  ft* 

Id^’  ,in  P[ycbol°gy»  denotes  the  immediate  objea  of  the  mind 

« sat 

organ  of  fight,  and  this  image  we  call  idea.  ^ 

ffinhe0rnS,n  T^P  ^  ***?  3  ^  ^  d,fPUtcd  anIOng  philo- 
fophers.  _  The  Peripatetics  maintain,  that  external  nK!  A 

emit  fpecies  which  refemble  them  all  a  ot>Je<^s 

fpecies  ftriking  on  our  fTnfes  are  bv  r  P  ?°d  thff  tbefe 

underftanding  ;  that  being  material  and  t0  tbe 

Others  ate  of  opinion,  that  our  fouls  have  of  themfelve,  the 
powers  of  producing  idem  of  things  we  would  rhl'  l!  he 

of  God,  and  that  he  partakes  of  his  power;  for  as  God  m  d 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  can  reduce  them  to  nothfoa  2  " 
he  pleafes,  fo  man  can  create  as  man,,  ,  ,g  when 

annihilate  them  when  he  has  done.  ^  2S  he  p  eafes’  an(i 
Others  maintain,  that  the  mind  hao  ^  r  r 
befides  itfelf  to  perceive  objefls d  Ld  tLTbf'rn  rf  *"y  ,hinS 
and  its  own  perfeftions,  It  is’able  to^cS' ^ 
are  without.— Others,  with  Defcartes  hold  f  ,  h‘ngs.that 
were  created  and  born  along  with  us.  ’  *  f  °Ur  ideas 

Malebranche  and  his  followers  aflert  thafPnik  •  . 

^  ideas  of  all  the  beings  he  h^  c’re«ed  ,  that  tl” 

all  things,  in  confidering  his  own  perfoaiomrn  m  5®  ?eS 

correfpond  ;  and  that  as  he  is  in ti  Jv a .  1  -  ^  which  they 

by  hif  preface,  oti  Sind  to  °Ur  “ 

which  reprefent  created  beings  •  and  that  m  hlm 

by  all  our  ideas.  He  add^r  l  k  ,S  ,thus  we  come 
and  material  things  in  God’  vet  ^  aH  fenflble 

tions  in  him. 

percept, on  is  included  both  a  fenfltion  and  ^ 

The  fenfation  is  a  modification  of  the  foul,  and  ft  is  God 

who 
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who  caufes  it  in  us:  but  for  the  joined  with  the  fenfati-  \ 
on,  it  is  in  God,  and  it  is  in  him  that  we  fee  it. 

The  Cartefians  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  ideas.  —  The  firft 
innate ;  fuch  is  that  we  have  of  God,  as  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect. — The  fecond  adventitious ;  which  the  mind  receives 
m  proportion  as  bodily  objedts  prefent  themfelvesto  our  fenfes: 
Such  is  the  idea  of  body,  found,  figure,  light,  &c. —  The 
third,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  are  factitious ;  which 
are  thofe  which  the  mind  forms,  by  uniting  and  aflembling 
the  ideas  which  it  already  had  :  and  thefe  are  called  complex. 
But  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  have  put  this  matter  out  of  difpute  j 
having  made  it  appear  ’  that  all  our  ideas  are  owing  to  our 
fenfes;  and  that  all  innate,  created,  and  factitious  ideas.,  are 
mere  chimera’s.  See  Innate. 

Our  mind,  he  fhews,  has  not  abfolutely  any  ideas  befides 
thofe  prefented  to  it  by  the  fenfes,  and  thofe  which  it  forms 
by  its  own  operations,  on  thofe  others  which  the  fenfes  fur- 
nifh.  So  that  a  man  deftitute  of  one  of  his  fenfes,  would 
never  have  any  idea  belonging  to  that  fenfe ;  and  fuppofing 
him  deftitute  of  all  the  fenfes,  he  would  never  have  any  idea 
at  all;  external  objedts  having  no  other  way  of  producing 
ideas  in  him,  but  by  means  of  fenfation.  He  would  have  no 
idea,  not  even  of  reflexion  ;  becaufe  in  wanting  all  fenfation, 
he  wants  that  which  fhould  excite  in  him  the  operation^  of 
his  mind,  which  are  the  objedts  of  his  reflexion. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  no  innate  idea ;  no  general 
truth,  or  firft  principle  inherent  in  the  foul,  and  created 
with  it;  no  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind  before  it  had  per¬ 
ceived  external  objedts  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  and  refledted 
on  that  perception.  Thofe  ideas  only  feem  to  be  innate, 
becaufe  we  find  we  have  them  as  foon  as  we  come  to  the 
ufe  of  reafon ;  but  are,  in  effedt,  what  we  formed  from  the 
ideas  wherewith  the  mind  was  infenfibly  filled  by  the  fenfes. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  fenfible  objedts,  it 
comes  by  the  ideas  of  bitter,  fweet,  yellow,  hard,  &c. 
which  we  call  fenfation ;  and  when  employed  about  its  own 
operations,  perceiving  and  reflecting  on  them  as  employed 
about  the  ideas  before  got  by  fenfation,  we  get  the  ideas  of 
perception,  thinking,  doubting,  willing,  &c.  which  we  call 
inward  fenfation  or  reflexion :  and  thefe  two,  viz.  external 
material  things  as  the  objedts  of  fenfation,  and  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  as  the  objedts  of  reflexion,  are  the  only 
originals,  whence  all  our  ideas  have  their  rife. —  When  we 
have  confidered  thefe,  and  their  feveral  modes  and  combina¬ 
tions,  we  fhall  find  they  contain  our  whole  ftock  of  ideas ; 
infomuch,  that  the  underftanding  does  not  feem  to  have  the 
leaft  glimmering  of  any  ideas  that  it  did  not  receive  from  one 
of  thofe  fources.  See  Sensation,  and  Reflexion. 

And  thus  far  the  mind  appears  merely  paflive,  as  not  having 
it  in  its  power  to  chufe  whether  it  will  have  thefe  firft  be¬ 
ginnings  or  materials  of  Knowledge,  or  not.  For  the  objedts 
of  fenfe  will  obtrude  their  ideas  upon  the  mind,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind  will  not  let  us  be  without  feme  (how¬ 
ever  obfeurej  notion  of  them.  See  Knowledge. 

Ideas  are  divided  into  funple  and  complex. 

Simple  Ideas,  include  all  thofe  which  come  into  the  mind 
by  fenfation;  and  though  the  qualities  of  bodies  that 
affedt  our  fenfes  are  in  the  things  themfelves  fo  mixed 
and  united,  that  there  is  no  feparation  between  them ; 
yet  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  are  Ample  and  un¬ 
mixed.  Again,  feme  of  thefe  ideas  we  acquire  purely  by 
means  of  one  fenfe ;  as  the  ideas  of  colours  only  by  the  eye, 
of  founds  by  the  ear,  of  heat  by  the  touch,  &c.  Other 
ideas  we  gain  by  feveral  fenfes ;  as  of  fpace,  extenfion,  figure, 
reft,  motion,  £3V.  for  thefe  have  their  effedt  both  on  the 
fight  and  the  touch.  There  are  other  Ample  ideas ,  again, 
formed  in  the  mind  both  by  fenfation  and  reflexion  jointly ; 
as  thofe  of  pleafure,  pain,  power,  exiftence,  unity,  fuccef- 
fion,  &c.  And  of  feme  of  thefe  kinds  of  ideas  are  all,  or 
at  leaft  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  Ample  ideas  which 
the  mind  hath,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other 
knowledge. 

The  better  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  Ample  ideas ,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifh  between  them  as  they  are 
ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  bodies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us,  that  wc 
may  not  think,  as  is  ufually  done,  that  they  are  exadtly  the 
images  and  refemblances  of  fomething  inherent  in  the  objedt : 
for  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfation  are  in  the  mind  no  more  the 
likenefs  of  any  thing  exifting  without  us,  than  the  names  that 
ftand  for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  the  ideas.  See  Body. 

But  here  the  qualities  of  bodies  which  produce  thofe  ideas  in 
our  minds  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  primary  and  jecondary. 
Primary  qualities  are  fuch  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the 
body,  in  what  ftate  foever  it  be ;  and  fuch  as  our  fenfes  con- 
ftantly  find  in  every  particle  of  matter ;  which  are  folidity, 
extenfion,  figure,  mobility',  and  the  like.  Secondary  quali¬ 
ties  are  fuch  as  are,  in  reality'',  nothing  in  the  objedts  them¬ 
felves,  but  only  powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in  us  by 
means  of  their  primary  qualities ;  that  is,  by  the  figure,  bulk, 
texture,  &c.  of  their  particles,  as  colour,  founds,  tafte,  &c. 
See  Quality. 
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Now  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  in  fome  fenfe  refem¬ 
blances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exift  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  themfelves;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  thofe  fe- 
condary  qualities,  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  like  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies  themfelves 
that  occafion  them.  They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  in  us; 
and  what  is  fweet,  w'arm,  blue,  &c.  in  the  idea ,  is  no  more 
than  the  bulk,  figure  and  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  themfelves  that  we  call  fo.  See  Body,  and  Exist¬ 
ence. 

The  mind  has  feveral  faculties  of  managing  thefe  Ample 
ideas,  which  are  worthy  of  notice;  as,  i°.  That  of  dis¬ 
cerning  juftly,  and  diftinguifhing  rightly,  between  one  and 
another  ;  in  which  confifts  the  accuracy  of  judgment.  See 
Judgment. 

2°.  That  of  comparing  them  one  with  another  in  refpedl 
of  extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftances 
of  relation,  or  dependance  one  on  another.  See  Compa¬ 
rison. 

3°.  That  of  compounding  or  putting  together  the  Ample  ideas 
received  by  fenfation  and  reflexion,  in  order  to  make  com¬ 
plex  ones.  See  Composition. 

4°.  Children,  by  repeated  fenfations,  having  got  fome  ideas 
fixed  in  their  memories,  by  degrees  learn  the  ufe  of  Agns ; 
and  when  they  can  fpeak  articulately,  they  make  ufe  of  words 
to  fignify  their  ideas  to  others.  See  Word,  and  Language. 
Hence,  the  ufe  of  words  being  to  ftand  as  outward  marks  of 
our  internal  ideas,  and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from  parti¬ 
cular  things ;  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  fhould 
have  a  particular  name  affixed  to  it,  names  would  grow  end- 
lefs. —  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  mind  has  ano¬ 
ther  faculty,  whereby  it  can  make  the  particular  ideas  re¬ 
ceived  from  fuch  objedts,  become  general ;  which  is  done, 
by  confidering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  fuch  appearances, 
feparate  from  all  ether  exiftences,  and  circumftances  of  ex¬ 
iftence,  as  time,  place,  and  other  concomitant  ideas:  And 
this  is  called  abflr action ;  whereby  ideas,  taken  from  particu¬ 
lar  things,  become  general  reprefentatives  of  all  that  kind, 
and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exifts 
conformable  to  fuch  abftradt  ideas.  Thus,  the  fame  colour 
being  obferved  to-day  in  chalk  or  fnow,  which  we  obferved 
yefterday  in  paper  or  milk,  we  confidering  that  appearance  a- 
lone,  make  it  a  reprefentative  of  all  the  fame  kind,  and  give 
it  the  name  of  whitenefs  ;  by  which  found  we  always  fignify 
the  fame  quality,  wherefoever  to  be  met  with  or  imagined. 
See  General  Term,  and  Abstraction. 

From  the  powers  of  combining,  comparing*  and  feparating, 
or  abftradting  Ample  ideas,  acquired  by  fenfation  and  reflexi¬ 
on,  all  our  complex  ideas  are  formed  ;  and,  as  before,  in  the 
perception  of  ideas,  the  underftanding  was  paffive,  fo  here 
it  is  adtive,  exerting  the  power  it  hath  in  the  feveral  adts  and 
faculties  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  frame  compound 
ideas. 

Complex  Ide  as,  though  their  number  be  infinite,  and  variety 
endlefs,  yet  may  they  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  heads,  viz. 
modes ,  fubflances,  and  relations.— •  Modes  are  fuch  complex 
ideas,  as  however  compounded,  are  not  fuppofed  to  exift  by 
themfelves,  but  are  confidered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affecti¬ 
ons  of  fubflances ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  fignified  by  the  words 
triangle ,  gratitude,  murder,  &c. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds:  i°.  Such  as  are  only  variations,  or 
different  combinations  of  the  fame  Ample  idea,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  a  fc ore,  &c.  which  may 
be  called  flmple  inodes.  2°.  There  are  others  compounded  of 
Ample  ideas  of  feveral  forts  put  together,  to  make  one  com¬ 
plex  one,  as  beauty,  theft,  6fc.  See  Mode. 
fubflances  have  their  ideas  from  fuch  combinations  of  Ample 
ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftindt  particular  things  fub- 
Afting  by  themfelves;  in  which  the  fuppofed  or  confuted  idea 
of  fubftance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  always  the  firft  and  chief.  See 
Substance. 

Relations  are  a  kind  of  complex  ideas ,  arifing  from  the  con- 
fideration  or  comparifon  of  one  idea  with  another.  Of  thefe 
fome  only  depend  on  the  equality  or  excefs  of  the  fame  Am¬ 
ple  idea  in  feveral  fubjedts,  and  thefe  may  be  called  pro¬ 
portional  relations  ;  fuch  as  equal,  more,  bigger,  fweeter. — • 
Another  occafion  of  comparing  things  together,  is  owing  to 
the  circumftances  of  their  origin  and  beginning ;  which,  not 
being  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending 
thereon,  as  lafting  as  the  fubjedts  to  which  they  belong.  Thus 
it  is  with  natural  relations,  as  father,  mother,  uncle,  coufin, 
&c.  Thus  alfo  it  is  with  relations  by  inftitution,  as  prince 
and  people ;  general  and  army,  b’c.  '  As  to  moral  relations, 
they  are  the  conformity  or  dilagreement  of  mens  free  ac¬ 
tions  to  laws  and  rules,  whether  human  or  divine.  See  Re¬ 
lation. 

Further,  ideas  may  be  divided  into  clear  or  diflinCt ,  and  ob- 
Jcure,  or  confufed. 

Simple  Ideas  are  clear,  when  they  continue  fuch  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  reprefent  them  to  us  when  our  organs  of  fenfation  are 
in  a  good  tone  and  order ;  when  our  memories  retain  them, 
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and  can  produce  and  prefent  them  to  the  mind  whenever  it 
has  occaiion  to  confider  them  ;  and  when,  with  this,  the 
mind  fees  that  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  feverally  different  one 
from  another.— -The  contrary  to  which  is  what  we  call  ob- 
Jcuniy  and  confufion  of  ideas.  See  Notion,  Obscurity 

C3c.  ’ 

Again,  ideas,  with  refpeft  to  the  object  whence  they  are 

talCn’  elW}^hlhey  a'C  fuppofed  t0  rePrePent,  come  under 
a  threefold  diftindion ;  being,  either  real  or  fantajlical true 
or  jalje  ;  adequate  or  inadequate. 

By  Real  Ideas,  are  meant  fuch  as  have  a  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  luch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  or  ex- 
1  lienee  of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 

Fantajhcal  Ideas,  are  fuch  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature  nor 

any  conformity  with  that  being  to  which  they  are  referred  as 
their  archetypes. 

All  our  fimple  ideas  are  real ;  not  that  they  are  images  or 
representations  of  what  does  exift,  but  as  they  are  tht  cer¬ 
tain  effedls  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our 
maker  to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations.  They  are  real  ideas 
in  us,  in  regard,  by  them  we  diftinguilh  the  qualities  that  are 
really  in  the  bodies  themfelves ;  their  reality  lies  in  the  Heady 
correfpondence  they  have  with  the  diftindl  conllitutions  of 
real  beings,  but  whether  with  thofe  conllitutions  as  caufes  or 

ced^^the^  mattefS  n0t’  lonS  as  are  c°nHantly  produ- 

As  to  complex  ideas  in  regard  they  are  arbitrary  combina¬ 
tions  of  fimple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one  ge¬ 
neral  name,  in  forming  whereof  the  mind  ufes  its  own  liber- 
ty5  ome  are  found  real^  and  fome  imaginary .  iQ.  Mixed 
modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality  than  what  they 
Win  the  minds  of  men,  are  real;  nothing  more  being  re¬ 
quired  to  their  reality,  but  a  poffibility  of  exifting  conforma- 
b  6  t<?  them.  Thefe  ideas  being  themfelves  archetypes,  can¬ 
not  differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical, 
unJefs  any  one  jumbles  mconfiflent  ideas  in  them :  Indeed, 
thole  that  have  names  affigned  to  them,  ought  to  have  a 
conformity  to  the  ordinary  iignification  of  thofe  names,  to 
prevent  their  appearing  fantaftical.  2°.  Our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances  being  made  in  reference  to  things  exifting  with¬ 
out,  us,  whofe  reprefentations  they  are  thought,  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  real,  than  as  they  are  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  really 
united  and  co-exifting  in  things  without  us.  Thofe  are  fan¬ 
taftical,  that  are  made  up  of  feveral  ideas  that  never  were 
found  united  ;  as  centaur,  &c. 

As  to  True  and  Falfe  Ideas,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  truth 
and  falfhood  in  propriety  of  fpeech  belong  only  to  propofi- 
tions  ;  and  when  ideas  are  termed  true  or  falfe,  there  is  fome 
tacit  propofnion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion..  Our  ideas  being  nothing  elfe  but  appearances  or  per¬ 
ceptions  in  the  mind,  can  no  more  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falle, 
than  Tingle  names  of  things  can  be  faid  to  be  fo ;  for  trdth 
and  falfhood  lying  always  in  fome  affirmation  or  negation, 
our  ideas  are  not  capable  of  them,  till  the  mind  paffes  fome 
judgment  of  them. — In  a  metaphyfical  fenfe  they  may  be  faid 
to  be  true,  i.  e.  to  be  really  fuch  as  they  exift;  though  in 
things  called  true ,  even  in  that  fenfe,  there  feems  to  be°a  fe- 
cret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  ftandards  of 
that  truth  J  which  amounts  to  a  mental  propofition.  When 
the  mind  refers  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  it,  they 
are  then  capable  of  being  true  or  falfe ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  a  re¬ 
ference,  the  mind  makes  a  t3cit  fuppofition  of  their  confor¬ 
mity  to  that  thing ;  which  fuppofition,  as  it  is  true  or  falfe, 
fo  the  ideas  themfelves  come  to  be  denominated.  See  Truth, 
and  Falshood. 

Real  ideas  are  divided  into  adequate ,  and  inadequate. 

Adequate  Ideas,  are  thofe  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe  ar¬ 
chetypes  which  the  mind  fuppofes  them  taken  from,  and 
which  it  makes  them  Hand  for. 

Inadequate  Ideas,  are  fuch  as  do  but  partially  or  incompleatly 
reprefent  thofe  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  See 
Adequate,  and  Association. 

IDENTITATE  Nominis ,  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  upon 
a  capias  or  exigent  is  arrefted,  and  committed  to  prifon  for  a- 
nother  man  of  the  fame  name. 

IDENTITY,  Samenefs ;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  itfelf,  and 
not  any  thing  elfe. — In  which  fenfe,  identity  differs  from  fimi- 
litude  as  v/e\\  as  diverfity.  See  Similitude,  and  Diversity. 

Our  idea  of  identity  we  owe  to  that  power  which  the  mind 
has  of  comparing  the  very  being  of  things  ;  whereby,  confi- 
dering  any  thing  as  exifting  at  any  certain  time  and  place, 
and  comparing  it  with  itfelf  as  exifting  at  any  other  time,  &c. 
we  accordingly  pronounce  it  the  fame,  or  different. 

When  wd  fee  any  thing  in  any  certain  time  and  place,  we 
are  fure  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  can  be  no  other,  how  like 
foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpeds :  In  regard  we  conceive 
it  impoffible,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fhould  exift  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fame  place,  we  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts 
any  where  at  the  fame  time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  is  there  itfelf  alone.  When  therefore  we  demand,  whe¬ 
ther  any  thing  be  the  fame  or  no ;  it  refers  always  to  fome 
thing  that  cxifted  at  fuch  a  time,  in  fuch  a  place;  which,  it 
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was  certain,  at  that  inftant,  was  the  fame  with  itfelf  and  no 
other. 

We  have  ideas  of  three  forts  of  fubftances :  of  God ;  of  finite 
intelligences;  and  of  bodies.— -God  being  eternal,  unalterable, 
and  every  where,  concerning  his  identity  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Finite  fpirits  having  had  their  determinate  place  and 
time  of  beginning  to  exift,  the  relation  to  that  time  and  place 
will  always  determine  to  each  its  indentiiy  as  long  as  it  exifts. 

1  And  the  fame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter  fo 
which  no  addition  or  fubftra&ion  is  made.  Thefe  three  ex¬ 
clude  not  one  another  out  of  the  fame  place,  yet  each  ex¬ 
clude  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  out  of  the  fame  place. _ The 

identity  and  diverfity  of  modes  and  relations  are  determined 
after  the  fame  manner  that  fubftances  are;  only  thea&ions  of 
finite  beings,  as  motion  and  thought,  confifting  in  fucceffion, 
cannot  exift  in  different  times  and  places  as  permanent  be¬ 
ings  :  for  no  motion  or  thought  confidered  as  at  different 
times,  can  be  the  lame,  each  part  thereof  having  a  different 
beginning  of  exiftence.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  exift- 
ence  itfelf  is  the  principium  individuationis ,  which  determines 
a  being  to  a  particular  time  and  place  incommunicable  to  two 
beings  of  the  fame  kind.  See  Existence. 

Thus,  fuppofe  an  atom  exifting  in  a  determined  time  and 
place,  it  is  evident,  that  confidered  in  any  inftant,  it  is  the 
fame  with  itfelf,  and  will  be  fo,  as  long  as  its  exiftence  con¬ 
tinues.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  two,  or  more,  or  any 
number  of  particles,  whilft  they  continue  together.  The 
mafs  will  be  the  fame,  however  jumbled  ;  but  if  one  atom  be 
taken  away,  it  is  not  the  fame  mafs. 

But  in  vegetables,  the  identity  depends  not  on  the  fame  mafs, 
and  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing.  The  reafon  of  this,  is 
the  difference  between  an  inanimate  body,  and  a  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter ;  this  latter  being  only  the  cohefion  of  particles  any  how 
united,  the  other  fuch  a  difpofition  or  organization  of  parts, 
as  it  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  nourifhment,  fo  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  (of  an  oak,  for 
inftance)  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life.  That,  there¬ 
fore,  which  hath  fuch  an  organization  of  parts,  partaking  of 
one  common  life,  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,  though  that 
life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally  united 
to  the  living  plant,— The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in 
brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  what  makes  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  continues  it  the  fame.  The  identity  of  the  fame 
man  likewife  confifts  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  continued 
life,  in  fucceeding  particles  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the 
fame  organized  body. 

To  understand  identity  aright,  we  muft  confider  what  idea 
the  word  Hands  for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fub- 
ftance ;  another,  the  fame  man  ;  and  a  third,  the  fame  per- 
fon.  An  animal  is  a  living  organized  body ;  and  the  fame 
animal  is  the  fame  continued  life  communicated  to  different 
particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen  fucceffively  to  be  united 
to  that  organized  living  body;  and  our  notion  of  man  is  but 
of  a  particular  fort  of  animal.  Perfon  Hands  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  being,  that  reafons  and  reflets,  and  can  confider  itfelf 
the  fame  thing  in  different  times  and  places;  which  it  doth 
by  that  confcioufnefs,  that  is  infeparable  from  thinking  By 
this  every  one  is  to  himfelf,  what  he  calls  felf,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  that  felf  be  continued  in  the  fame  or  diver fe 
fubftances.  In  this  confifts  perfonal  identity ,  or  the  famenefs 
of  a  rational  being;  and  fo  far  as  this  confcioufnefs  extends 
backward  to  any  paft  a&ion,  or  thought,  fo  far  reaches  the 
identity  of  that  perfon.  It  is  the  felf-fame  now,  it  was  then  * 
and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf,  with  this  prefent  one,  that  now 
reflects  on  it,  that  that  adion  was  done.  Self  is  that  confci 
ous  thinking  thing,  whatever  fubftance  it  matters  not  which 
is  confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  capable  of  bappinefs  or  mi 
fery ;  and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf  as  far  as  that  confciouf 
nefs  extends.  That  with  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  this 
prefent  thinking  thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfon 
and  is  one  felf  with  it ;  and  fo  attributes  to  itfelf,  and  owns  all 
the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  confciouf- 
nefs  reaches.  See  Person. 

This  perfonal  identity  is  the  object  of  reward  and  punilh 
ment,  being  that  by  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  him 
felf.  If  the  confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  little  finger 
when  that  was  cut  off,  it  would  be  the  fame  felf,  that  was 
juft  before  concerned  for  the  whole  body.— If  the  fame  So- 


crates,  waking,  and  fleeping,  did  not  partake  of  the  fame 
confcioufnefs,  he  would  not  be  the  fame  perfon  •  Socrates 
waking  could  not  be  in  juftice  accountable  for  what  Socrates 
fleeping  did ;  no  more  than  one  twin,  for  what  his  brother 
twin  did,  becaufe  their  outfides  were  fo  like,  that  they  could 
not  be  diftinguifhed.  ■' 

But  fuppofe  I  wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of  my 
life,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  I  fhall 
never  be  confcious  of  them  again ;  am  I  not  again  the  fame 
perfon  that  did  thofe  adions,  though  I  have  forgot  them  ?  I 
anfwer,  we  muft  here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied 
to,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  man  only;  And  the  fame  man 
being  prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  eafily  here  fup- 
pofcd  to  Hand  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon,  But  if  it  be  poffible 
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for  the  fame  man  to  have  a  diftinft  incommunicable  confci- 
oufnrfs  at  dffir“  t  times,  it  is  pall  doubt  the  fame  man  would 
tt  different  times  make  different  perfons.  —  Which  we  fee  is 
the  fenfe  of  mankind  in  the  folemneft  declaration  of  their 
opinions ;  human  laws  not  punching  the  madman  for  the  fo- 
ber  man’s  adlions,  nor  the  fober  man  for  what  the  madman 
did  ;  thereby  making  them  two  perfons. 

Thus  we  fay  in  Englifh,  fuch  an  one  is  not  himfelf,  or  is 
befides  himfelf ;  in  which  phrafes  it  is  infmuated,  that  felf  is 
changed,  and  the  felf-fame  perfon  is  no  longer  in  that  man. 
But  is  not  a  man,  drunk  or  fober,  the  fame  perfon  ?  Why 
elfe  is  he  punifhed  for  the  fame  fadt  he  commits  when  drunk, 
though  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious  of  it  ?  Juft  as  much 
the  fame  perfon,  as  a  man  that  walks,  and  does  other  things 
in  his  fleep,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  as  anfwerable  for  any 
mifehief  he  fhall  do  in  it.  Human  laws  punifh  with  a  juftice 
fuitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  cannot  diftinguifh  certainly,  what  is  real,  and  what  is 
counterfeit ;  and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  fleep  is 
not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punifhment  be  annexed 
to  perfonality,  and  .  perfonality  to  confcioufnefs,  and  the 
drunkard  is  not  confcious  perhaps  of  what  he  did ;  yet  hu¬ 
man  judicatures  juftly  punifh  him,  becaufe  the  fadt  is  proved 
againft  him,  but  want  of  confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for 
him.  But  in  the  great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts 
fhall  be  laid  open,  it  mav  be  reafonable  to  think  no  one  fhall 
be  made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of,  but  fhall 
receive  his  doom,  his  own  confcience  accufing,  or  elfe  ex- 
cufinghim.  See  Conscience. 

To  conclude  this  article,  whatever  fubftance  begins  to  exift, 
it  muft,  during  its  exiftence,  be  the  fame :  whatever  Cum- 
pofition  of  fubftances  begin  to  exift,  during  the  union  of 
thofe  fubftances,  the  concrete  muft  be  the  fame.  Whatfo- 
ever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  exiftence  it  is  the  fame; 
and  fo  if  the  compofition  be  of  diftindt  fubftances,  and  different 
modes,  the  fame  rule  holds.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the 
difficulty  or  obfeurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  ra¬ 
ther  arifes  from  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  obfeurity  in 
the  things  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes  the  fpecific  idea, 
to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  fteadily  kept  to, 
the  diftindtion  of  any  thing  into  the  fame  and  diverfe,  will 
ealily  be  conceived.  See  Distinction. 

IDEOT.  See  the  article  Idiot. 

IDES  *,  Idus,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  a  denomination  given 
to  eight  days  in  each  month ;  commencing,  in  the  months 
of  March,  May,  July  and  Odtober,  on  the  15th  day;  and 
in  the  other  months  on  the  13th  day:  and  reckoned  back¬ 
ward,  fo  as  in  the  four  months  above  fpecified  to  terminate 
on  the  8th  day,  and  in  the  reft  on  the  6th.  See  Calendar. 

*  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted :  Some  will  have  it  form¬ 

ed  from  ilesv,  to  fee  ;  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly 
feen  on  the  day  of  the  ides ;  others  from  fpecies,  figure, 

on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then  vifible  :  Others 
from  idulium,  or  ovis  idulis ,  a  name  given  by  the  Hetruri- 
ans  to  a  viftim  offered  on  that  day  to  Jupiter :  Others  from 
the  Hetrurian  word  iduo ,  i.  e.  dividoi  by  reafon  the  ides  di¬ 
vided  the  moon  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  calends  and  the  nones.  See  Ca¬ 
lends,  and  Nones. 

The  15th  day,  in  March,  May,  July  and  Odlober,  and 
the  13  th  in  the  other  months,  was  called  the  ides  of  thofe 
months ;  idus  Martii ,  Mail,  Sic.  The  fourteenth  day  of 
the  fame  four  months,  and  the  1 2th  of  the  other  eight,  was 
pridie  idus ,  or  the  eve  of  the  ides  of  March,  &c.  The 
13th  day  in  the  four  months,  and  the  nth  in  the  eight,  was 
called  the  third  of  the  ides  of  fuch  months,  3  idus  Mar¬ 
tii.,  Sic.  So,  the  1 2th  day  in  the  four,  and  the  10th  in 
the  eight  months,  were  the  4th  of  the  ides ,  4  idus  Martii , 
Sic.  And  thus  of  the  reft,  to  the  8th  and  6th  days,  which 
made  the  8  th  of  the  ides,  8  idus  Martii ,  &c. 

This  way  of  accounting  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  Roman  chan¬ 
cery,  and  in  the  calendar  of  the  breviary.  —  The  ides  of 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury :  the  ides  of  March  were 
ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Caefar’s  murder  on  that  day: 
the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reckoned  fortunate  for 
thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony :  the  ides  of  Auguft  were 
confecrated  to  Diana,  and  were  obferved  as  a  feaft-day  by 
the  flaves.  On  the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken 
for  appointing  the  magistrates,  who  formerly  entered  into 
their  offices  on  the  ides  ot  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

IDIOM  *,  Idiom  a,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  dialed! ;  or  the 
language  of  fome  particular  province  ;  differing,  in  fome  re- 
fpedfs,  from  the  language  of  the  nation  in  general,  whence  it 
is  derived.  See  Language,  and  Dialect. 

*  Th*  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  tJiceua.,  propriety;  of 

,  ProPer’  own.  See  Idiotism. 

IDIOPA  rYIY  *,  a  difeafe,  or  indifpofition  peculiar  to  fome  ■ 
member,  or  part  of  the  body ;  not  caufed  by  any  other  dif¬ 
eafe,  or  preceding  affection  ;  nor  having  any  dependance  on 
the  reft  of  the  body.  See  Disease. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  /=/}<,«$*,*  ;  derived  from  /=/)©-,  proper 

particular,  and  mSm,  paffion,  affedtion.  r  * 

In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  fympathy ,  which  is  when 


the  indifpofition  takes  its  rife  from  fome  prior  difordcr  in  fome 
other  part  of  the  body.  See  Symptom. 

Thus  a  cataract  in  the  eye  is  an  idiopathy :  an  epilepfy  is  ei¬ 
ther  idiopathic,  or  fyjnpathic ;  idiopathic ,  when  it  happens 
purely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain ;  fympathic ,  when  it 
is  preceded  by  fome  other  diforder.  Sec  Sympathetic. 

IDIOSYNCRASY*,  in  phyfic,  a  temperament  peculiar  to 
fome  body,  in  confequcnce  whereof,  whether  in  ficknefs  or  in 
health,  it  has  a  more  than  ordinary  averfion,  or  inclination  to 
certain  things,  or  is  more  affedted  with  them,  than  others 
ufually  are.  See  Temperament. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  tliQ-,  proper,  tvv, 
with,  and  ^curis,  crafis ,  mixture,  temperament. 

IDIOT*,  or  Ideot,  in  the  Englifti  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  fool  from  his  birth.  See  Fool. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  IJ\uth<,  which  primarily  im¬ 
ports  a  private  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a  private  life,  with¬ 
out  any  fhare  or  concern  in  the  government  of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure  a  yard  of 
cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the  days  of  the  week, 
&c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Idiot,  Idiot  a,  is  alfo  ufed  by  antient  writers  for  a  perfon  ig¬ 
norant,  or  unlearned ;  anfwering  to  illiteratus ,  or  mperitus. 
In  this  fenfe,  Vidfor  tells  us,  in  his  Chronicon ,  that  in  the 
confulfhip  of  Meffala,  the  holy  gofpels,  by  command  of  the 
emperor  Anaftafius,  were  corredted  and  amended,  as  having 
been  written  by  idiot  evangelifts:  Tanquam  ab  idiotis  evan- 
gelijlis  compofita. 

IDIOT  A  inquirendo  vel  examinando,  a  writ  iffued  out  to  the 
fheriff  of  a  county,  where  the  king  has  notice  that  there  is 
an  idiot  naturally  born,  fo  weak  of  underftanding,  that  he 
cannot  govern,  or  manage  his  inheritance ;  diredling  him  to 
call  before  him  the  party  fufpedled,  and  examine  him,  and 
enquire  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  whether  he  be  an  idiot.  For 
the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  has  the  government  of  the  lands 
and  fubftance  of  fuch  as  are  naturally  defedlive  in  their  own 
diferetion. 

IDIOTISM  %  in  grammar,  a  phrafe,  or  manner  of  {peak¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  a  language,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered 
word  for  word  into  any  other.  See  Language,  Phrase,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  proper,  peculiar. 

Idiot ifm  is  defined,  by  fome  authors,  an  inflexion  of  fome 
verb,  or  a  particular  conftrudtion  of  fome  phrafe  or  particle 
that  is  anomalous,  and  deviates  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  the 
language  of  the  nation,  but  which  is  in  ufe  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  province  of  it. 

Several  authors  have  written  of  the  idiotifms  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  that  is,  of  the  particular  turns  in  thofe 
tongues  which  vary  the  moft  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
more  popular  among  the  modern  tongues :  but  the  examples 
of  thofe  idiotifms  being  borrowed  from  the  beft  authors,  idio- 
tifm,  in  this  fenfe,  cannot  properly  be  called  an  irregularity. 

IDOL  *,  a  ftatue  or  image  of  fome  falfe  god,  to  whom 
divine  honours  are  paid,  altars  and  temples  eredted,  and  facri- 
fices  offered.  See  Image,  Statue,  God,  and  Idola¬ 
try. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  uJhihcov,  which  fignifies 
the  fame;  of  hI@-,  imago ,  image,  figure. 

IDOLATRY  *,  the  worfhip  and  adoration  of  falfe  gods ; 
or  the  giving  thofe  honours  to  creatures,  or  the  works  of 
man’s  hand,  which  are  only  due  to  God.  See  God,  Ado¬ 
ration,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  Hjh)\o\d]peia,  which  fignifies 

the  fame ;  compofed  of  imago,  image,  and  hATPiutsv, 

fervire,  to  ferve.  See  Latria.  *  * 

Several  have  written  of  the  origin,  and  caufes  of  idolatry* 
amongft  the  reft,  Voffius,  Selden,  Godwyn,  and  Tennifon; 
but  it  is  ftill  a  doubt  who  was  the  firft  author  of  it.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  however,  that  it  had  not  its  beginning  till 
after  the  deluge,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  Belus,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  man 
that  was  deified.  See  Apotheosis,  &c. 

But  whether  they  had  not  paid  divine  honours  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  before  that  time,  cannot  be  determined ;  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  thofe  remote  times  being  extremely  {lender.  See 
Astronomy,  Star,  &c. 

All  that  can  be  faid  with  certainty,  is.  That  426  years  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge,  when  God  led  Terah  and  his  family  out  of 
Chaldaea,  and  Abraham  paffed  over  Mefopotamia,  '  Canaan 
the  kingdom  of  the  Philiftines,  and  Egypt,  it  does  not  ap- 
perr  that  idolatry  had  then  got  any  footing  in  any  of  thofe 
countries ;  though  fome  pretend  that  Abraham  himfelf  was 
an  idolater. 

The  firft  mention  we  find  made  of  it,  is  in  Gen.  xxxi.  iq 
where  Rachel  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  idols  of  her  father  • 
for  though  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  theraphim 
be  difputed,  yet  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were  idols. 
Laban  calls  them  his  gods,  and  Jacob  calls  them  ftrange  <mds" 
and  looks  on  them  as  abominations.  See  TherapHim.  * 
Cluverius,  Germ.  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  maintains  Cain  to  have  been 
the  firft  idolater,  and  the  falfe  gods  that  he  worftiipped  to 
have  been  the  liars,  to  whom  he  fuppofed  God  had  left  the 
government  of  the  lower  world :  but  this  is  mere  conjeaure. 

The 
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c.  PJ‘" ^,pa .  ,caufe3  that  have  been  afligned  for  Idolatry ,  are, 
the  indelible  idea  which  every  man  has  of  a  God,  and  the 
evidence  which  he  gives  of  it  to  himfelf:  an  inviolable  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  fenfes,  and  an  habit  of  judging  and  deciding 
by  them  and  them  only:  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is  not  fatisfied  with  fimple  truth,  but  mingles 
and  adulterates  it  with  fables:  the  ignorance  of  antiquity, bor 
of  the  firft  times,  and  the  firft  men,  whereof  we  have  but 
a  very  dark  and  confufed  knowledge  by  tradition,  they  hav¬ 
ing  left  no  written  monuments  or  books :  the  ignorance  and 
change  of  languages :  the  ftyle  of  the  oriental  writings,  which 
is  figurative  and  poetical,  and  perfonifies  every  thino- :  the 
fuperftition,  fcruples,  and  fears,  infpired  by  religion:  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  writers:  the  falfe  relations  of  travellers:  the  fiftions 
of  poets :  the  imaginations  of  painters  and  fculptors  :  a  frit¬ 
tering  of  phyfics,  that  is,  a  flight  acquaintance  with  natural 
bodies,  and  appearances,  and  their  caufes:  the  eftabldhment 
of  colonies,  and  the  invention  of  arts,  miftaken  by  barbarous 
people:  the  artifices  of  priefts:  the  pride  of  certain  men, 
who  have  affeaed  to  pafs  for  gods :  the  love  and  gratitude 
bore  by  the  people  to  certain  of  their  great  men  and  bene- 

mvi/rrix?  1 tie  Pcr*Ptures  themfelves  ill  underftood. 

,  ~ ' 5  in  PoetOT  a  little  gay  poem,  containing  the 
deicription,  or  narration  of  fome  agreeable  adventures.  See 

ECLOGUE. 

*  lS  deHved  fr0m  th?  Greek’  "tvhkw,  a  diminutive 

o  it  (sr,  gure,  reprefentation  j  in  regard  this  poetry  conilfls 
m  a  lively  natural  image,  or  reprefentation  of  things. 

Theocritus  is  the  oldeft  author  who  has  written  idyllions.  The 
Italians  imitate  him,  and  have  brought  the  idyllion  into  modern 
ufe.  See  Pastoral. 

The  idyllions  of  Theocritus  have  a  world  of  delicacy ;  they 
appear  with  a  clownifh,  ruftic  kind  of  fimplicity,  but  are 
full  of  the  mod  exquifite  beauties ;  they  feem  drawn  from  the 

breait  of  nature  herfelf,  and  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
graces.  J 
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The  idyllion  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  which  paints  the  objeds  it 
defcribes;  whereas  the  epic  poem  relates  them,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  ads  them. — The  modern  writers  of  idyllions  do  not  keep 
up  to  that  original  fimplicity  obferved  by  Theocritus ;  the 
people  of  our  days  would  not  bear  an  amorous  fidion,  refem- 
bling  the  clumfy  gallantries  of  our  peafants.— Boileau  obferves, 
that  the  Ihorteft  idyllions  are  ufually  the  bell. 

JEALOUSY,  Waters  of.  See  the  article  Waters. 

JEAT.  See  the  article  Jet. 

JECTIGATION,  in  phyfic,  a  trembling,  palpitation,  or 
diforderly  and  convulfive  motion,  of  the  whole  body,  one 
fide,  or  only  of  the  heart,  and  pulfe  of  a  fick  perfon:  which 
fhews  that  the  brain,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  at¬ 
tacked,  and  threatned  with  convulfions. 

JECUR.  See  the  article  Liver. 

Je  cur  Uterinum.— T  he  placenta  is  by  fome  thus  called,  from  the 
fuppofed  fimilitude  of  its  office  with  that  of  the  liver.  See 
Placenta. 

JEER  Capfan.  See  the  article  Capstan. 

JEHAGH,  in  the  eaftern  chronology.  See  Geagh. 

JEJUNE  Style.  See  the  article  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  focond  of  the  fmall  guts;  thus  called  from 
the  Latin  jejunus ,  hungry ;  becaufe  always  found  empty.  See 
Intestines. 

JENNET,  in  horfemanfbip.  See  the  article  Genet. 
JEOFAILE,  or  Jeofayle,  a  compound  of  three  French 
words,  je  ay  faille ,  I  have  failed ;  ufed  in  a  legal  fenfe,  when 
the  parties  to  any  fuit  have,  in  pleading,  proceeded  fo  far, 
that  they  have  joined  iflue,  which  fhall  be  tried,  or  is  tried 
by  a  jury,  and  this  pleading  or  iflue  is  badly  joined,  fo  that  it 
will  be  error  if  they  proceed.  See  Issu  e. 

In  this  cafe,  one  of  the  parties  might,  by  their  counfel,  {hew  it 
to  the  court,  as  well  after  verdift  given,  as  before  the  jury 
was  charged,  by  faying,  This  inquejl  you  ought  not  to  take: 
or,  To  judgment  you  ought  not  to  go.  See  Inquest. 

But  this  occasioning  great  delays  in  fuits;  for  the  redrefs 
thereof  feveral  ftatutes  were  made,  viz.  32  H.  III.  c.  30. 
by  which  it  was  ena&ed,  <  That  if  the  jury  have  once  paf- 

*  fed  upon  the  iflue,  though  afterwards  there  be  found  a  jeo- 

*  faile  in  the  pleading,  yet  {hall  judgment  be  given  accord- 
«  ing  to  the  verdia  of  the  jury/  Other  flatutes  have  alfo 
been  made  relating  to  the  fame  thing,  in  the  time  of  king 
James  I.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  yet  the  fault  not  mended. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronymites,  a  denomination  given 
to  divers  orders,  or  congregations  of  religious;  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  Hermits  oj S.  Jerom.  See  Hermit. 

The  firft,  called  Hermits  of  S.  Jerom  of  Spain,  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  third  order  of  S.  Francis,  whereof  the  firft  Jerony- 
mites  were  members. — Gregory  the  eleventh  confirmed  this 
order,  under  the  name  of  S.  Jerom ,  whom  they  had  chofen 
for  their  patron  and  their  model,  and  gave  them  the  confti- 
tutions  of  the  convent  of  S.  Mary  of  the  Sepulchre,  with  the 
rule  of  S.  Auguftin ;  and  for  habit,  a  white  tunic,  with  a 
fcapulary,  a  little  capuche,  and  a  mantle,  all  of  their  natural 
colour,  without  dying,  and  of  mean  price. 

The  J  crony  mites  are  in  pofleflion  of  the  convent  of  S.  Lau¬ 


rence,  in  the  Efcurial,  where  the  kings  of  Spain  are  hurled. 
‘  Spain  is  likewife  an  order  of  nuns  of  S.  Jerom,  founded 
by  a  lady  towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century.  Sixtus  put 
them  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Jeronymites ,  and  gave  them 
the  conftitutions  of  the  monaftery  of  S.  Martha  of  Cordoua, 
which  were  afterwards  changed  by  Leo  X.  for  thofe  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  S.  Jerom. 

Hermits  of  S.  Jerom ,  of  the  Ohfervance ,  or  of  Lombardy ,  were 
ounded  by  Lupus  d’Olmedo  in  1424,  in  the  mountains  of 
Lazalla,  in  the  diocefe  of  Sevil. 

The  third  order  of  Jeronymites  was  founded  by  Peter  Gamba- 
corti  about  the  year  1377;  but  the  vows  they  made  were 
only  fimple  till  1568,  when  Pius  V.  appointed  them  to  be 
fofemn  They  have  houfes  in  Tirol,  Italy,  and  Bavaria. 

I  he  fourth  congregation  of  Jeronymites ,  are  the  Hermits  of  8. 
Jerom  of  Fiezoli ,  begun  in  1360,  when  Charles  de  Monte- 
graneli,  of  the  family  of  the  count  of  that  name,  retiring 
into  folitude,  firft  eftablilhed  it  at  Verona.  It  was  approved 
by  Innocent  VII.  under  the  rule  and  conftitutions  of  S.  Je¬ 
rom.  But  Eugenius,  in  1441,  changed  it  for  that  of  S.  Au¬ 
guftin.— As  the  founder  was  of  the  third  order  of  S.  Francis, 
they  prefer ved  that  habit;  but,  in  1460,  Pius  permitting 
fuch  as  pleafed  to  change  it,  occafioned  a  divifion  among 
them.  This  order  was  finally  fopprefled  by  Clement  XL  in 
1668. 

JESILBASCH,  Green-head^  a  name  of  reproach,  which  the 
Perfians  give  to  the  Turks,  becaufe  their  emirs  wear  a  green 
turban.  See  Turban. 

JESSANT  *,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  flower-de-luce,  or 
the  like  figure,  feeming  to  fpring,  or  {hoot  out  of  fome  other 
charge.-— He  bears  fable  three  leopards  heads  jejfant,  flowers 
delis,  or. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  obfolete  French  jefer ,  to  rife  or 
fpring  out. 

JESUATES,  Jesuatje,  an  order  of  religious,  otherwife  called 
apojiolical  clerks ,  or  Jefuates  ofS.  Jerom. 

They  were  founded  by  John  Columbin,  and  approved  of  by 
Urban  V.  in  1367,  at  Viterbo;  where  he  himfelf  gave,  to 
fuch  as  were  prefent,  the  habit  they  were  to  wear.— They 
followed  the  rule  ofS.  Auguftin,  and  were  ranked  by  Pius  V. 
among  the  order  of  mendicants. 

They  were  called  Jefuates,  becaufe  their  firft  founders  had 
the  name  of  Jefus  continually  in  their  mouths:  to  which 
they  added  the  name  of  5.  Jerom,  by  reafon  they  chofe  that 
faint  for  their  protestor. 

For  two  centuries  the  Jefuates  were  mere  lay  brothers ;  but 
in  1606,  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 

—In  moft  of  their  houfes  they  were  employed  in  pharmacy, 
others  pra&ifed  diftillation,  and  fold  aqua  vitae;  which  occa¬ 
fioned  their  being  called  aqua-vita -mongers. 

Being  very  rich  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  that  republic  folicited 
their  fuppreffion,  and  obtained  it  of  Clement  IX.  their  ef¬ 
fects  being  employed  towards  fupporting  the  expences  of  the 
war  in  Candia. 

JESUITS,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
called  alfo  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  See  Order. 

This  order  has  rendered  itfelf  very  confiderable  by  its  miffi- 
ons  into  the  Indies,  and  by  its  other  employments  relating  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  the  education  of  youth.  The 
council  of  Trent  calls  them,  regular  clerks  of  the  company  of 
Jefus.  See  Clerk,  and  Regular. 

It  was  in  the  year  1538,  that  Ignatius  having  aflembled  ten 
of  his  companions  at  Rome,  chofen  moftly  out  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  propofed  to  them  to  make  a  new  order. 

After  this,  he  prefented  the  plan  of  his  inftitution  to  Paul  III* 
who  appointed  three  commiffioners  to  examine  it ;  upon 
whofe  report  the  pontiff  confirmed  the  inftitution,  under  the 
name  of  the  company  of  Jefus ,  by  a  bull  in  1540.— By  this 
bull  their  number  was  reft  rained  to  fixty ;  but  that  reflec¬ 
tion  was  taken  away,  two  years  afterwards,  by  another  bull. 

— The  order  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  feveral  fucceeding 
popes,  who  have  added  many  new  rights  and  privileges  to  it. 

The  end  principally  propofed  by  this  order,  is  to  gain  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Romflh  church ;  with  which  view  they  difperfe 
themfelves  in  every  country  and  nation,  and  with  amazing 
induftry  and  addrefs  purfue  the  end  of  their  inftitution.  No 
difficulty  fo  great  that  they  cannot  furmount,  no  danger  fo 
imminent  that  they  will  not  undergo,  no  crimes  fo  {hocking 
that  have  not  been  perpetrated  by  them  for  the  fervice  of  their 
caufe. 

They  have  no  particular  habit;  but  change  and  accommodate 
it  to  times,  and  occafions.  The  order  confifts  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes;  profejfed  fathers ,  fpiritual  coadjutors ,  approved 
fcholars ,  lay-brothers ,  called  alfo  temporal  coadjutors,  and  no¬ 
vices. 

The  profejfed  fathers ,  which  make  the  body  of  the  company, 
take  the  three  folemn  vows  of  religion  publickly,  and  to 
thefe  add  a  fpecial  vow  of  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
church;  as  to  what  regards  millions  among  idolators,  here¬ 
tics,  Ac.  -I  he  fpiritual  coadjutors  alfo  made  public  vows  of 
chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;  but  omit  the  fourth  rela¬ 
ting  to  millions. — Approved  fcholars  are  thofe,  who,  after  two 

years 
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•  •  we  been  admitted,  and  have  made  three 
farS  folemn,  indeed,  but  yet  declared.- 

Cr  re  in  the  Way  to  become  profeffed,  or  fpmtual  coad- 
-1  nccordmo  as  the  general  thinks  fit.  Thele  degrees,  ef- 
nedaliy  that  of  profeffed,  are  never  conferred  till  alter  two 
rears  noviciate,  and  leven  years  (ludy,  feven  of 
third  year  of  noviciate,  and  thirty  three  years  of  age.  T1 
vows  of  the  fcholars  are  abfolute  on  their  fide,  but  only  con- 
ditional  on  the  fide  of  the  order ;  the  general  having  it  in  his 

Theorder1  is' dividltHnto  affiances,  the  affiftances  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  provinces  into  houfes.— h  is  governed  by 
general,  who  is  perpetual  and  abfolute.  He  relrdes  at  Rome 
and  is  elefted  by  a  general  congregation  of  the  order.  He 
has  with  him  five  perfons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  his  mmiiters. 
They  are  called  dJMants ,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
or  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  whom  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  viz.  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Por  u- 
o-al. — To  thefe  belongs  the  care  of  preparing  the  matters  ot 
their  refpeftive  affiftances,  and  of  putting  them  in  a  method 
to  facilitate  their  difpatch.  It  is  by  thefe,  that  both  inferiors 
and  fuperiors  go  regularly  before  the  general.— 1  hey  are 
chofen  by  the  congregation,  and  are  not  only  the  general  s 
councilors  to  affift  him  in  his  bufinefs,  but  alfo  to  oblerve  his 
conduct ;  and,  if  they  find  occafion,  they  may  call  a  general 
congregation  without  his  confent,  who  may  depole  him  in 
form  ;  or  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  depofe  him  them- 
felves,’  after  having,  by  letter,  obtained  the  fuffrages  of  their 

provinces.  ,  .  r 

Each  province  has  four  kinds  of  houfes ,  viz.  profejjed  boujes , 
which  can  have  no  lands  belonging  to  them ;  colleges ,  where 
the  fciences  are  taught ;  refidences ,  where  are  a  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed  in  fuch  offices,  as  have  any  immediate  relation 
to  preaching,  confeffion,  millions,  &c.  and  houfes  of  novices. 
Among  the  colleges,  there  are  fome  called  fimply  colleges , 
and  others  called  feminaries.— Thefe  laft  are  fet  apart  for  the 
young  Jefuits  to  go  through  their  courfes  of  philofophy  and 
theology  in ;  the  others  are  for  ftrangers. 

Each  province  is  governed  by  a  provincial ,  and  each  houfe  by 
a  fuberior  ;  who  is  called  a  redlor  in  the  colleges,  and  a  fu- 
perior  in  the  other  houfes.— Ignatius  regulated  the  difciphne 
of  thefe  houfes,  and  efpecially  of  the  colleges,  by  what  he 
had  obferved  in  the  Sorbonne,  while  he  ftudied  at  Pans. 

The  profeffed  of  this  order  renounce,  by  a  folemn  vow,  all 
preferment,  and  efpecially  prelacy;  and  cannot  receive  any, 
unlefs  enjoined  thereto  by  the  pope,  under  pain  of  in. 
This  the  pope  fometimes  does infomuch  that  they  have  had 
eight  cardinals  of  their  order. 

JET,  Gagates ,  called  alfo  black  amber ,  a  light,  fmooth,  pitchy, 
fiffile  ftone,  extremely  black ;  formed  of  a  bituminous  juice  in 
the  earth,  in  the  manner  of  coal.  See  Stone. 

It  works  like  amber,  and  has  moft  of  its  qualities :  It  a- 
bounds  in  Dauphine,  but  the  beft  in  the  world  is  faid  to  be 
produced  in  Yorkfhire.— It  readily  catches  fire,  flafhes,  and 
yields  a  bituminous  fmell. 

There  is  alfo  a  faititions  jet ,  made  of  glafs,  in  imitation  of 
the  mineral  jet :  This  is  drawn  out  into  long  hollow  threads, 
which  are  cut  and  falhioned  at  pleafure. — It  is  much  ufed  in 
embroideries,  and  in  the  trimmings  of  mourning,  and  may  be 
made  of  any  colour,  though  it  is  ufually  black,  and  white ; 
and  of  late  denominated  bugles. 

Jet  d’eau,  a  French  word,  fignifying  a  fountain  that  cafts  up 
water  to  any  confiderable  heighth  in  the  air.  See  Fountain. 
Mariotte  fhews,  that  a  jet  d’eau  will  never  raife  water  fo 
high  as  its  refervoir,  but  always  fall  fhort  of  it  by  a  fpace, 
which  is  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  that  heighth.  The  fame 
author  fhews,  that  if  a  greater  jet  branch  out  into  many 
fmaller  ones,  or  be  diftributed  through  feveral  jets,  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  main  pipe,  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  fum  of  all  the  expences  of  its  branches :  and  that  if  the 
refervoir  be  2  foot  high,  and  the  adjutage  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  pipe  ought  to  be  three  inches  in  diameter.  See 
Water,  Fluid,  &c. 

JETSON.  See  the  article  Flotson. 

JEWEL  Office,  or  Jewel-House;  an  office  which  takes 
care  of  fafhioning  and  weighing  the  king’s  plate ;  delivering 
it  out  by  warrants  from  the  lord  chamberlain.  See  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

When  hismajefty  makes  any  prefent  of  plate,  they  have 
the  charge  of  providing  it ;  with  fome  other  things  lefs  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  principal  officers  are,— the  majler  of  the  jewel  office, 
whofe  falary  is  450  /.  per  ann.  a  yeoman,  a  groom,  and  a  clerk ; 
all  in  the  king’s  gift.  See  Master. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  office,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  the  poet  laureat  at  100/.  per  ann.  falary;  the  king’s 
hiftoriographer,  at  200/.  per  ann.  the  hiftory  painter,  and 
principal  painter,  at  200/.  per  ann.  the  painter  in  enamel, 
and  the  furveyor  and  keeper  of  the  pidtures,  at  200 /.  per 
ann.  each. 

The  goldfnith  and  jeweller  are  employed  by  the  mafter,  and 
arc  ufually  in  his  gift. 
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TEWS.  See  the  article  Judaism,  Election,  &c. 
[ews-Ear,  Auricula  Juda ,  or  Fungus  Sambucinus ,  a  kind  of 
fungus,  or  fpungy  fubftance,  that  grows  about  the  root  of  the 

elder  tree.  , 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  decoftion,  which  is  found  detergent,  and 

vulnerary,  and  a  good  gargle  in  fore  throats. 

JEWISH  OeammyASfx  the  articlesi  2|;“NOy,Y’ 

Jewish  Hours ,  S  {.Hour,  &c. 

JEZIDES,  or  Jezideans,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  to  fignify  heretics.  See  Heretic. 

Tn  which  fenfe.  7 ezidean  Hands  oppofed  to  Muffiulman.  See 


Mussulman. 

Leunclavius  tells  us,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  an  emir, 
called  Jezid,  who  killed  the  two  fons  of  Ali,  Hafan  and 
Huffein,  two  grandfons  of  Mahomet  on  their  Mother’s  fide, 
and  perfecuted  the  pofterity  of  the  prophet.— The  Agareni- 
ans,  whofe  emir  or  prince  he  was,  looked  on  him  as  an  im¬ 
pious  and  heretical  perfon ;  and  hence  took  occafion  to  call  all 
whom  they  accounted  heretics,  Jezideans . 

Some  authors  mention  the  Jezides  as  a  particular  people, 
fpeaking  a  language  different  both  from  the  Turkifh  and  Per- 
fian,  though  fomewhat  akin  to  the  laft. — They  further  tell 
us,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Jezides ;  the  one  black ,  the 
other  white.  The  white  have  no  flit  in  the  bofom  of  their 
Ihirt ;  but  barely  an  opening  for  the  head  to  pafs  through :  a 
thing  that  they  obferve  with  a  great  deal  of  ftridlnefs,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  a  circle  of  gold  and  light  which  fell  from  heaven  upon 
the  neck  of  their  grand  fcheik,  or  chief  of  their  fe<ft. — The 
black  Jezides  are  faquirs,  or  religious.  See  Faquir. 

The  Turks  and  Jezides  bear  a  ftrong  averfion  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  greateft  affront  one  can  put  upon  a  Turk,  is  to  call 
him  a  Jezidean. — On  the  contrary,  the  Jezides  love  the 
Chriftians ;  being  perfuaded  that  Jezid,  their  chief,  is  Jefus 
Chrift :  or  rather,  becaufe  fome  of  their  traditions  mention, 
that  Jezid  made  an  alliance  with  the  Chriftians  againft  the 
Muffulmen.  See  Mahometanism. 

They  drink  wine,  even  to  excefs  when  they  can  get  it,  and 
eat  fwine’s  flefh. — They  never  undergo  circumcifion,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  they  are  forced  to  it  by  the  Turks.  Their  ig¬ 
norance  is  furprizing ;  they  have  no  books.  Indeed  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  believe  in  the  gofpel,  and  in  the  facred  books  of  the 
Jews;  but  go  without  ever  reading  either  one  or  other  of 
them.  They  make  vows,  and  go  on  pilgrimage ;  but  have 
no  mofques,  temples,  nor  oratories,  no  feafts,  nor  ceremonies  ; 
all  their  religious  worlhip  confifting  in  finging  hymns  to  Je¬ 
fus  Chrift,  the  virgin,  Mofes,  and  Mahomet. — When  they 
pray,  they  look  towards  the  eaft,  in  imitation  of  the  Chrifti¬ 
ans,  whereas  the  Muffulmen  turn  towards  the  fouth.  — ■ 
They  believe  the  devil  may  poffibly,  one  day,  come  into  fa¬ 
vour  again  with  God ;  and  that  he  is  the  executor  of  God’s 
juftice  in  the  other  world :  For  which  reafon,  they  make  it  a 
point  of  confcience  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  left  he  fhould  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  of  them. 

The  black  Jezides  are  reputed  faints ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to 
weep  at  their  death ;  inftead  whereof,  they  make  rejoicings : 
and  yet  for  the  generality,  they  are  no  more  than  fhepherds. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  kill  the  animals  they  eat ;  that  of¬ 
fice  belongs  to  the  white  Jezides. — The  Jezides  go  in 
companies,  like  the  Arabs.  They  often  change  their  habita¬ 
tions,  and  live  in  black  tents  made  of  goats-ha'ir,  and  encom- 
paffed  with  large  rufhes  and  thorns  interwoven.'  They  dif- 
pofe  their  tents  in  a  circle,  placing  their  flocks  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.— They  buy  their  wives;  the  ftated  price  whereof  is 
200  crowns,  be  they  better  or  worfe.  They  are  allowed  di¬ 
vorce,  provided  it  be  to  become  faquirs. — It  is  a  crime 
among  them  to  (have  the  beard,  though  ever  fo  little. — • 
They  have  fome  cuftoms  which  intimate  that  they  fprung 
originally  out  of  fome  fe£t  of  Chriftians :  for  inftance,  in 
their  feafts  one  of  them  prefents  a  cup  full  of  wine  to  a- 
nother,  bidding  him  take  the  cup  of  the  blood  of  Jefus 
Chrift ;  which  laft  kiffes  the  hand  of  him  who  prefents  it, 
and  drinks. 

IGNIS  Fatuus ,  a  popular  meteor,  chiefly  feen  in  dark  nights, 
frequenting  meadows,  marfhes,  and  other  moift  places,— 
known  among  the  people  by  the  appellations,  Will  with  a 
wifp,  and  Jack  with  a  lanthorn.  See  Meteor. 

It  feems  to  arife  from  a  vifeous  exhalation,  which  being  kin¬ 
dled  in  the  air,  refledls  a  fort  of  thin  flame  in  the  dark,  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  heat.  See  Heat. 

It  is  often  found  flying  along  rivers,  hedges,  &c.  by  reafon  it 
there  meets  with  a  ftream  of  air  to  direct  it. 

IGNITION,  in  chymiftry,  the  application  of  fire  to  metals, 
till  fuch  times  as  they  become  red-hot,  without  melting.  See 
Fire,  and  Heat. 

This  happens  in  gold,  and  filver,  but  efpecially  in  iron:  lead 
and  tin  are  too  foft  and  fufible  to  bear  ignition.  See  Metal, 
Gold,  Silver,  £f fc. 

IGNORAMUS;  q.  d.  We  do  not  know ;  a  word  ufed  by  the 
grand  jury,  impannelled  on  the  inquifition  of  caufes  criminal, 
and  written  upon  the  bill,  when  they  diflike  their  evidence, 
as  defe&ive,  or  too  weak  to  make  good  the  prelentment. 
See  Jury,  and  Verdict. 
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Th.e  off  ^h!ch  is»  ^at  all  farther  enquiry  upon  that 

ZVnClt^  teier’  and 

IGK™ooEf'hePr'Vat'0n’  or  knowledge.  See 

want  of  a  datev‘^bkZ,n^iSktw^  jheTde“  we  haTe ' 

and  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  Ideas.  See  Idea  &c’ 
TueZ7  7e,th,ngS  TC  are  ^norant  of  for  want  of  ideas’ 

A  the  fimple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  to  the  obfervation 
of  our  fenfes  and  the.  operations  of  our  own  minds  which 

We<rwe  (;?nrcl0US  °f  m  °ur  feIves-  What  other  id’eas  it  is 
poffible  other  creatures  may  have,  by  the  affiftance  of  other 

ienfes  or  faculties  more  or  perfeder  than  we  have,  or  d  ffe- 
rent  from  ours,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  :  but  to  fay  there 
are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  them  is  no  bet 
ter  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man  Ihould  be  pofi  ve  there 

“ of  id‘eanffaS  lighfta|;d  ,CO,OUrS’  becauf'  he  “ 
manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing.- What  faculties  there¬ 
fore  other  fpecies  of  creatures  have?  to  penetrate  in 
ture  <md  inmoft  conftitutions  of  things,  we  know  not  This 

rhLknb°eVIidesaloCrrtainly,find’  th™a"‘  cL™  ie™? 

morenerfea  Tb  ZuT’,  t0,make  difc°rai“  of  them 
“S*,  The  mt, elleflual  and  fenfible  world  are  in  this 

perfectly  alike,  that  the  parts  which  we  fee  of  either  of  them 

ca^rrachwkh'r  W“h  ‘hatWe  n0t;  and  whatfoever  we 

fe  baiTno^r  l"  7 7  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them, 
is  but  a  point,  almoft  nothmg  in  comparifon  of  the  reft. 

Again,  the  want  of  ideas,  which  we  yet  feem  caoable  of  k 
another  great  obftacle  in  our  way,  and  W  ’ 

of  things  we  conceive  capable  of  being  known.  Bulk  IZl 

tolar  Mk  mof  ^  ?' ‘  K n°‘  kno™S  wlm  is  the°par! 

oOhe  un  verT  ’  S“K  °f  the  sreateft  Part  of  the  bodi=s 

ot  the  univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers  effi- 

feemenrodS  the  ^al  we  dady 

SnT,P  d  d‘  Thefe  are  hld  fr°m  us  in  fomc  things,  by 
being  too  remote,  in  others  by  being  too  minute.  When  we 

confider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  known  and  vifible  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  with- 
m  our  ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe  univerfe;  we 
ihall  then  difcover  an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance:  What  are  the 
particular  fabncks  of  the  great  maffes  of  matter,  which  make 
up  the  whole  ftupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how  far 
they  are  extended,  and  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  con¬ 
tinued,  and  what  influence  they  have  upon  one  another,  are 
contemplations,  that  at  firft  glimpfe  our  thoughts  lofe  them- 
fdves  in  — If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  canton, 
this  fyftemof  our  fun,  and  the  groffer  maffes  of  matte? 
which  vifibly  move  about  it ;  what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables, 
animals,  and  intelledual  corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different 
from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  earth,  may  probably  be  in 
other  planets;  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  out¬ 
ward  figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are 
confined  to  this  earth  ;  there  being  no  natural  means,  either 
by  fenfation  or  reflexion,  to  convey  their  certain  ideas  into 
our  minds  ?— There  are  other  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  no 
leis  concealed  from  us  by  their  minutenefs.  Thefe  infenfihle 
corpufcles  being  the  adfive  parts  of  matter,  and  gmat  inftru- 
ments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary  quali¬ 
ties  and  operations ;  our  want  of  precife  diftind  ideas  of  their 
primary  qualities,  keeps  us  in  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we 
delire  to  know  about  them. 

Did  we  know  the  mechanical  affedions  of  rhubarb  or  opium, 

we  might  as  eafily  account  for  their  operations  of  purging  and 
earning  fleep,  as  a  watchmaker  can  for  the  motions  of  his 
watch.  The  diflolving  of  filver  in  aqua  fords,  or  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  verfa ,  would  be  then  perhaps  no 
more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  fmith  to  underftand 
why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the 
turning  of  another.— But  whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fenfes 
acute  enough  to  difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affedions,  we  muft  be 
content  to  he  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  operations:  nor 
can  we  be  affured  about  them  any  farther,  than  fome  few 
trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach  ;  but  whether  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.— This  hin¬ 
ders  our  certain  knowledge  of  univerfal  truths  concerning  na¬ 
tural  bodies ;  and  our  reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  be¬ 
yond  particular  matter  of  fad  :  and  therefore  it  is  matter  of 
doubt,  that  how  far  foever  human  induftry  may  advance  ufe- 
ful  and  experimental  philofophy  in  phyfical  things,  yet  feien- 
tifical  will  ftill  be  out  of  our  reach  :  becaufe  we  want  perfed 
and  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  very  bodies  which  are  neareft  to 
us,  and  mod  at  our  command. 

This,  at  firft  fight,  Ihewsus  how  difproportionate  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  to  the  whole  extent,  even  of  material  beings:  to 
which,  if  we  add  the  confideration  of  that  infinite  number  of 
fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  more 
remote  from  our  knowledge,  and  whereof  we  have  no  cogni¬ 
zance  ;  we  fhall  find  this  caufe  of  ignorance  conceals  from  us 
in  an  impenetrable  obfeurity,  almoft  the  whole  intellectual 
world ;  a  greater,  certainly  a  mort.  beautiful  wor]d  tha„  ,he 
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material :  For  abating  fome  very  few  ideas  of  fpirits,  which 
we  get  from  our  own  mind  by  reflexion,  and  from  thence 
the  beft  we  can  colled  of  the  Father  of  all  fpirits,  the  author 
of  them,  and  us,  and  all  things ;  we  have  no  certain  infor¬ 
mation  fo  much  as  of  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits,  but  by 
revelation  :  much  lefs  have  we  diftind  ideas  of  their  different 
natures,  ftates,  powers,  and  feveral  conftitutions,  wherein 
they  agree,  or  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  us  :  And 
therefore,  in  v/hat  concerns  their  different  fpecies  and  proper- 
iies,  we  are  under  anabfolute  ignorance. 

Another  caufe  of  ignorance ,  is  the  want  of  difcoverable  con- 
nedion  between  thofe  ideas  we  have :  where  we  want  that, 
we  are  utrerly  incapable  of  univerfal  and  certain  knowledge, 
and  are,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  left  only  to  obfervation  and 
experiment. — Thus  the  mechanical  affedions  of  bodies,  hav¬ 
ing  no  affinity  at  all  with  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us,  we 
can  have  no  diftind  knowledge  of  fuch  operations  beyond 
our  experience ;  and  can  reafon  no  otherwife  about  them, 
than  as  the  effeds  or  appointments  of  an  infinitely  wife  agent, 
which  perfedly  furpafs  our  comprehenfions.— The  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies,  is  as  unconceivable :  how 
any  thought  Ihould  produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  as  remote 
rom  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  Ihould  pro¬ 
duce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That  it  is  fo,  if  experience 
did  not  convince  us,  the  confideration  of  the  things  them- 
felves  would  never  be  able,  in  the  leaft,  to  difcover  to  us.— 
In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and 
connexions,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from  them 
by  any  power  whatfoever  :  in  thefe  only  we  are  capable  of 
certain  and  univerfal  knowledge. — Thus  the  idea  of  a  right 
lined  triangle  neceflarily  carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  an- 
g  es  to  two  right  ones  ;  but  the  coherence  and  continuity  of 
the  parts  of  matter,  the  produdion  of  fenfation  in  us,  of 
colours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  motion,  being  fuch 
wherein  we  can  difcover  no  natural  connedion  with  any  ideas 
we  have,  we  cannot  but  aferibe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will 
and  good  pleafure  of  the  wife  artiched The  things  that 

Z ?n*rndl  f°  F°Ceed  reSu,arJy>  we  may  conclude 
do  ad  by  a  law  fet  them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  we  know  not  • 

whereby  though caufes  work fteadily,  and  effeds conftantly  flow 

from  them,  yet  their  connedions  and  dependencies  being  not 

knnwfrdb  e  T  Tr  ideo’  we  can  have  but  an  experimental 
nowledge  of  them.— Several  effeds  come  every  day  within 

he  notice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  fenfitive 
knowledge;  but  the  caufes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their  pro¬ 
dudion,  we  muft  fortheforeging  reafons,  be  content  to  be/>- 
norant  of  In  thefe  we  can  go  no  further  than  particular  experi- 
ence  informs  us  of  matter  °f  fad;  and,  by  analogy,  weguefs 
what  effeds  the  like  bodies  are  upon  other  trials  like  to  pro¬ 
duce.  _  But  as  to  perfed  fcience  of  natural  bodies,  (not  to 
mention  fpintual  beings)  we  are  fo  far  from  being  capable  of 
any  fuch  thing,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  loft  labour  to  feek 
alter  it.  See  Science. 

The  third  caufe  of  ignorance ,  is  our  want  of  tracing  thofe 
ideas  we  have  or  may  have  ;  and  finding  out  thofe  interme- 
chate  ideas,  which  may  Ihew  us  what  habitude  of  agreement 
or  dilagreement  they  may  have  one  with  another :  And  thus 
many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths  for  want  of  appli- 
cation,  in  enquiring,  examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing 
thole  ideas.  See  Knowledge. 

JIG,  in  mulic,  See  the  article  Gigg. 

ILIAC  *  Pajfion ,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of  colic  •  cal¬ 
led  alio  volvulus ,  miferere  mei ,  and  chordapfus.  See  Colic 

*  It  takes  its  name  from  the  inteftine  ilion,  in  regard  of  its  be¬ 
ing  ufuaily  affeded  in  this  diftemper ;  or  perhaps  from  the 
Greek  verb  «*«„,  to  wind,  twift;  whence  alfo  it  is  the  iZ 
tins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Volvulus. 

In  confifts  in  an  expulfion  of  feculent  matter  by  the  mouth 
accompamed  with  a  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  abdomen  an 
mtenfe  pain,  and  a  total  conftipation.  See  Miserere 
1  he  immediate  caufe  of  the  iliac  pajjim,  feems  owing'to  an 
irregularity,  or  mverfion  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  eu« 
when  it  beg, ns  with  the  lower,  and  is  continued  upwfrd  ’ 

See  Peristaltic,  and  Antiperistaltic  f*»arus. 
Other  caufes  are,  the  hardnefs  of  the  excrements,  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  inteftines,  and  their  engagement  in  the  anus  or 
ferotum,  as  foinetimes  happens  in  hernias;  their  twilling 
and  entering  w,th,n  one  another.  See  Chordapsus.  & 
Perfons  affliaed  w,th  the  n!or  have  fometimes  been 

found  to  return  fuppofitories  and  glifters  by  the  mouth. 

Some  have  been  cured  of  it  by  fwallowing  a  great  quantitv  of 
quickfilver,  ora  musket  ball,  when  the  gut?  are  twifteT  or 
enter  one  within  another ;  the  weight  of  thefe  bodies  fome 
times  fets  them  to  rights  again.  l0me" 

nIaoWf  ,SCC  theartj5les  Artery,  and  Vein. 

1UAOJS  Extirma,  ox  Pynformis-,  a  mufcle  of  the  thigh 

which  anfes  from  the  internal  concave  part  of  the  os  facrun, 
towards  the  bottom  ;  and  defending  obhquely  along  the  ir ea? 
f.nus  of  the  os  ihum,  from  a  round  flelhy  origin,  jofns  theSg C 

ky  a  round  « tha 
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Iliac  us  Interms ,  a  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  which  antes  flefhy 
from  the  internal  concave  part  of  the  os  ilium ;  and  in  its 
defcent  over  the  inferior  part  of  it,  joins  with  the  pfoas  mag- 
nus ;  and  is  inferted  with  it,  under  the  termination  of  the 

pe£tineus.  ,  . 

This,  with  the  pfoas  magnus,  moves  the  thigh  forward  in 

walking.  #  .  -  „ 

ILIAD  *,  Ixtetf,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  tint, 
and  fineft  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer.  See  Epic,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  txia f,  of  ihiov.  Ilium, 
Troy,  a  famous  city  in  Alia,  which  the  Greeks  befieged  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  years  and  at  hit  deftroyed,  on  account  of 
the  rape  of  Helena,  which  makes  the  fubjedt  of  the  work. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Iliad ,  was  to  fhew  the  Greeks,  who 
were  divided  into  feveral  little  ftates,  how  much  it  was  their 
intereft  to  preferve  an  harmony,  and  good  underftanding  a- 
mong  them. — In  order  to  which,  he  fets  before  their  eyes, 
the  calamities  that  befel  their  anceftors  from  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  and  his  mifunderftanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and 
the  advantages  that  accrued  to  them  from  their  union.  See 
Fable,  Action,  &c. 

The  Iliad  is  divided  into  twentyTour  books,  which  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. — -Pliny  gives  us  an  account 
of  an  Iliad  written  on  fo  very  {lender  a  paper,  that  the  whole 
might  be  contained  in  a  nut-fheU. 

For  the  conduit  of  the  Iliad,  fee  Father  Boflu,  Madam  Da- 
cier,  and  M.  de  la  Motte. 

The  critics  maintain  the  Iliad  to  be  the  firft,  and  yet  the 
belt  poem  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  :  Ariftotle’s  Poe¬ 
tics  are  almoft  taken  wholly  from  it;  the philofopher  had  no- 
.  thing  to  do,  but  to  form  precepts  from  the  poet’s  practice. 
—Some  author?  tell  us,  that  Homer  invented  not  only  poetry, 
but  all  other  arts  and  fciences ;  and  that  there  are  the  viflble 
marks  of  a  perfect  knowledge  in  every  one  of  them,  to  be 
feen  in  the  Iliad.  See  Poetry. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Barnes  of  Cambridge,  had  prepared  a 
work  for  the  prets,  to  prove  Solomon  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Iliad. 

ILIUM  Intejlinum.  See  the  article  Intestine. 

Ilium  Os.  See  the  article  Ojfa  Innominata. 
ILLEGITIMATE  Birth,  or  Delivery.  See  Delivery,  and 
Abortion. 

ILLEVIABLE,  in  law,  a  debt,  or  duty  which  cannot,  or 
ought  not  to  be  levied.  See  Levy. 

The  word  nihil  is  fet  on  a  debt  or  due  that  is  illeviable. 
ILLUMINATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  a<ft  of  a 
luminous  body,  or  body  that  emits  light ;  fometimes  alfo  the 
paffion  of  an  opake  body  that  receives  it.  See  Light. 
ILLUMINATIVE  Lunar  Month.  See  Month. 
ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a  church  term,  anciently 
applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm.  See  Bap¬ 
tism. 

This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  baptifm,  which 
confifted  in  putting  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hand  of  the  perfon 
baptized,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  received 
in  the  facrament.  See  Catechumen. 

Illumined,  Illuminati,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fe£t  of  he¬ 
retics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,  an<^  ca^' 
led  by  the  Spaniards,  Alumbrados. 

Their  leaders  were  Villalpando,  a  prieft,  originally  of  the  ifle 
of  Tenarif,  and  a  Carmelite,  called  Catherine  de  Jefus. — 
Thefe  had  a  great  number  of  difciples  and  followers,  moft  of 
whom  were  apprehended,  and  clapped  up  in  the  inquifition  at 
Cordoua ;  fome  whereof  were  put  to  death,  and  the  reft  ab¬ 
jured  their  errors. 

Their  principal  do&rines  were,  That  by  means  of  a  fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they  entered 
into  fo  perfect  a  ftate,  that  they  had  no  occafion  for  ordinan¬ 
ces,  facraments,  nor  good  works ;  and  that  they  could  give 
way,  even  to  the  vileft  a&ions,  without  fin. 

The  fe<ft  of  illumined  was  revived  in  France  in  the  year  1634, 
and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Guerinets,  or  difciples  of 
Peter  Guerin,  who  together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo 
illumined :  but  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued  by  Louis  XIII. 
that  they  were  foon  deftroyed. 

The  brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs ,  are  fometimes  alfo  called  illu¬ 
mined.  See  Rosicrucian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore  in  the  Roman 
empire  a  title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  »f  a  certain  rank. 
See  Title. 

It  was  firft  given  to  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  knights, 
who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus :  afterwards,  thofe 
we, -entitled  illujlrious ,  who  held  the  firft  rank  among  thofe 
called  honor ati\  that  is,  the  praefe&i  praetorii,  praefe&i  urbis, 
treafurers,  comites,  Lfc. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the  illujlres : 
As  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs, 
fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illujlres  whom  they  called  great, 
majores ;  and  others  lefs,  called  illujlres  minores. — For  in- 
lfance,  the  prasfecfus  praetorii  was  a  degree  below  the  mafter 
of  the  offices,  though  they  were  both  illujlres. 
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The  novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh  as  far  as  five  kinds  of 
illujlres ;  among  whom,  the  illujlres  ' adminijlratores  bear  the 
firft  rank. 

IMAGE*,  Imago,  a  natural,  lively  reprefentation  ofanob- 
jecSt,  oppofed  to  a  fmooth  well  polifhed  furface,  or  mirror. 

See  Mirror. 

*  The  Latin  word,  imago,  comes  originally  from  the  Greek 
imitari,  to  imitate  or  mimick. 

Image,  in  optics,  denotes  the  fpeiftre,  or  appearance  of  any 
objedf,  whether  by  reflexion,  or  refradion.  See  Vision. 

In  all  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is  of  the  fame  magnitude  as 
the  objed ;  and  appears  as  far  behind  the  mirror,  as  the  ob- 
jed  is  before  it. 

In  convex  mirrors,  the  image  appears  lefs  than  the  objed ; 
and  farther  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity,  than 
from  the  point  of  reflexion. 

Mr.  Molyneux  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  an  image,  projeded  in  the  diftind  bafe  of  a  convex 
mirror :  As  the  diftance  of  the  objed  from  the  mirror,  is  to 
thediftance  from  the  image  to  the  glals  ;  fo  is  the  diameter  of 
the  objed,  to  the  diameter  of  the  image. 

Image  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  trace,  or  mark  which  outward  ob- 
jeds  imprefs  on  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

Image  alfo  fignifies  an  artificial  reprefentation  performed  by 
man  :  as  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  the  like. — In  which 
fenfe,  the  word  is  now  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things 
holy,  or  imagined  to  be  fo. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images,  are  things  that  have  been  a 
long  time  controverted  in  the  world. — The  Lutherans  con¬ 
demn  the  Calvinifts,  for  breaking  the  images  in  the  churches 
of  the  Catholics,  looking  on  it  as  kind  of  facrilege ;  and  yet 
they  condemn  the  Romanifts  (who  are  profefled  image-wor- 
Jhippers)  as  idolaters :  Nor  can  thefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point ;  which  has 
occafioned  abundance  of  difputes  among  them. 

1  he  Jews  ablblutely  condemn  all  images ;  and  do  not  fo 
much  as  fuller  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their  houfes,  much 
lefs  in  their  fynogogues,  or  places  of  worfhip. 

I  he  Mahometans  have  a  perfed  averlion  to  images  ;  which 
was  what  led  them  to  deftroy  moft  of  the  beautiful  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane,  at  Conftantinople. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their  anceftors 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern  ;  and  had  them  carried 
in  proceflion  at  their  funerals  and  triumphs.  They  were 
commonly  made  of  wax,  or  wood ;  though  fometimes  of 
marble,  or  brafs.  They  placed  them  in  the  veftibles  of  their 
houfes  ;  and  they  were  to  ftay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  difplace  them. 

— Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into  the 
temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259  ;  and  he  added  infcriptions 
to  them,  Ihewing  the  origin  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  and 
their  brave  and  virtuous  atchievements. 

It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had  the  images 
of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have  them  carried  at  their 
funerals ;  and  this  was  a  thing  only  granted  to  fuch  as  had  ho¬ 
nourably  discharged  themfelves  of  their  offices  ;  for  thofe  who 
failed  in  this  refped,  forfeited  that  privilege  :  and  in  cafe  they 
had  been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were  broken 
in  pieces.  * 

Image  alfo  fignifies  the  defcription  of  any  thing  in  a  difcourfe. 

See  Description. 

toages  in  difcourfe,  are  defined,  by  Longinus,  to  be,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreflions,  and  which 
prefent  a  kind  of  piaure  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe ,  he  fays,  images  are  fuch  dif- 
courfes  as  come  from  us,  when  by  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  or 
an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul,  we  feem  to  fee  the 
things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  prefent  them  before  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  hear.  J 

Images  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from  what  they 
have  among  the  poets :  the  end  principally  propofed  in  poetry 
is  aftomfhment  and  furprize ;  whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aim¬ 
ed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint  things  naturally,  and  to  fhew  them 
clearly.  -They  have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they 
both  tend  to  move,  each  in  its  kind.  See  Poetry. 

Thefe  images ,  or  pictures,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give  weight, 
magnificence,  and  ftrength  to  a  difcourfe.  They  warm  and 
animate  it;  and  when  managed  with  art,  according  to  Lon¬ 
ginus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame  andfubdue  the  hearer,  and 
put  him  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker. 

IMAGINARY  Root ,  in  algebra.  See  the  article  Root. 
IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  foul,  whereby 
it  conceives,  and  forms  ideas  of  tilings,  by  means  of  impref- 
fions  made  on  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  by  fenfation.  See 
Soul,  Faculty,  lAc. 

The  organs  of  our  fenfes,  are  compofed  of  fibrilhe,  or  little 
fibres,  which  at  one  end,  terminate  in  the  outward  parts  of 
the  body  and  skin,  and  at  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  brain. 
Thefe  fibres  may  be  moved  two  ways ;  either  beginning  at 
that  end  which  terminates  in  the  brain,  or  that  which  termi¬ 
nates  without.— Now  the  agitation  of  thefe  fibres  cannot 
be  communicated  to  the  brain,  but  the  foul  will  be  afteded, 

and 
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aIjd  perceive  fomething. -If  then  the  agitation  begins  where 
ob,e£ts  make  their  firft  impreffion,  viz.  on  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  fibres  of  our  nerves,  and  is  communicated  thence 
to  the  bram  ;  the  foul,  in  that  cafe,  judges  that  what  fhe  per¬ 
ceives  is  without ;  that  is,  fhe  perceives  an  external  object 
as  prefent:  But  if  only  the  interior  fibres  be  moved  by  the 
courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits,  or  in  fome  other  manner;  the 
foul  then  imagines,  and  judges,  that  what  fhe  perceives  is  not 
without,  but  within  the  brain ;  that  is,  fhe  perceives  an  ob- 
jedt  as  abfent :  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  fenfa- 
tion  and  imagination.  See  Sensation,  Vision  Brain 
&c.  ’  ’ 

To  give  a  more  diftindt  idea  of  the  faculty  of  imagination , 
according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Malebranche,  it  muft  beobferv- 
ed,  that  as  often  as  there  happens  to  be  any  alteration  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  where  the  nerves  terminate,  there  alfo  hap¬ 
pens  an  alteration  in  the  brain;  that  whenever  there  is  any 
motion  in  that  part,  to  change  the  order  of  its  fibres,  there 
alfo  happens  a  new  perception  in  the  foul,  and  fhe  finds  fome- 
th.ng  new  either  by  way  of  fenfation  or  imagination  ;  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  can  be  without  an  alteration  of  the  fibres  in 
that  part  of  the  brain.-So  that  the  faculty  of  imagining,  or 
imagination, ,  only  confifts  in  the  power  which  the  foul  has  of 
forming  images  of  objedfs,  by  producing  a  change  in  the  fibres 
of  that  part  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  called  the  principal 
part,  becaufe  it  correfponds  to  all  the  parts  of  our  body,  and 
is  the  place  where  the  foul  (if  it  may  be  fo  faid )  immediately 
rehdes.—It  matters  not  which  part  is,  nor  whether  the 
opinion  of  Willis  be  true,  who  places  the  common  fenfe  in 
the  two  bodies,  called  corpora  Jlriat a,  and  the  imagination  in 
the  corpus  callofum  ;  or  that  ofFernelius,  who  places  fenfation 
in  the  pia  mater,  that  encompaffes  the  fubftance of  the  brain; 
or  that  of  Defcartes,  who  places  it  in  the  pineal  gland:  it 
iufhces  that  there  is  fome  fuch  part.  See  Sensory. 

Since  then  the  imagination  only  confifts  in  a  power  which  the 

JiaS  0fforming  *mages  °f  objedfs,  by  impreffing  them  on 
the  fibres  of  the  brain,  it  follows,  that  the  larger  and  more 
diftindt  the  veftigia,  or  tracks  of  the  animal  fpirits,  which 
are  the  lines  or  ftrokes,  as  it  were,  of  thofe  images,  are,  the 
more  ftrongly  and  diftinaiy  the  foul  imagines  thofe  objedfs. 
— Now  as  the  breadth,  depth,  and  cleannefs  of  the  ftrokes. 
of  a  fculpture  depend  on  the  force  wherewith  the  graver  adfs, 
and  the  obedience  which  the  copper  yields ;  fo  the  depth  and’ 
cleannefs  of  the  tracks  of  the  imagination  depend  on  the  force 
Of  the  animal ‘fpirits,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  fibres  of  the 
brain;  and  it  is  that  variety  which  is  found  in  thofe  two 
things,  to  which  we  owe  almoft  all  that  vaft  difference  which 
we  obferve  in  peoples  minds.— On  the  one  fide  are  abun¬ 
dance  and  fcarcity,  brisknefs  and  flownefs,  largenefs  and 
fmalnefs  of  the  animal  fpirits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  deli-' 
cacy  or  groffnefs,  humidity  or  drinefs,  ftiffnefs  or  flexibility  of 
the  fibres  of  the  brain;  and,  laftly,  a  particular  relation! 
which  the  animal  fpirits  may  have  with  thofe  fibres.  From1 
the  various  combinations  of  which  things,  will  refult  a  foffi- 
ciently  great  variety,  to  account  for  all  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  which  appear  in  the  minds  of  men :  and  from  the  fame 
principle  flows  that  difference  which  is  obferved  in  the  fame 
pe.rfon’s  mind,  at  different  times,  and  under  different  circum - 
fiances,  as  in  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  in  ficknefs, 
health,  &c.  See  Brain,  and  Spirits. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  more 
agitated  by  the  impreffion  of  objects,  than  by  the  courfe  of 
the  animal  fpirits ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  foul  is  more  affedl- 
ed  with  objects,  which  it  perceives  by  fenfation,  and  which 
it  looks  on  as  prefent,  and  capable  of  giving  it  pleafure  or 
pain  than  by  thofe  perceived  by  imagination ,  which  it  judges 
to  be  diftant.' — And  yet  it  fometimes  happens,  that  in  per- 
fons,  whofe  animal  fpirits  are  extremely  agitated  by  falling, 
waking,  drinking,  a  fever,  or  fome  violent  paffion,  thefe  fpi¬ 
rits  move  the  inward  fibres  of  the  brain  as  forcibly  as  out¬ 
ward  objects  do;  fo  that  thofe  perfons  perceive  things  by  fen¬ 
fation,  which  they  Ihould  only  perceive  by  imagination ;  for 
imagination  and  fenfation  only  differ  from  each  other,  as  the 
greater  from  the  lefs.  See  Malebranche,  Recber.  de  la  Verity 
Lib'.  II.  See  alfo  the  articles  Madness,  Delirium, 
Phrensy,  Melancholy,  &c. 

IMAM,  or  Iman,  a  minifter  in  the  Mahometan  church,  an- 
fwering  to  a  parilh  prieft  among  us. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antijles , 
one  who  precedes  others ;  but  the  Muflulmen  frequently  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  intendency  of  a 
mofque?  who  is  always  there  the  firft,  and  reads  prayers  to 
the  people,  which  they  repeat  after  him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied  by  way  of  excellence  to  the  four  chiefs, 
or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fe£ls  in  the  mahometan  reli¬ 
gion.  See  Mahometanism. 

Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the  Perfian,  or  of  the  fedl  of  the 
Schiaites:  Abu-beker  the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the 
fe£l  followed  by  the  Turks :  Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam  of 
another  fe£l,  iff  c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  about  this 
imamatc ,  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some  think  it  of  divine 
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tight,  and  attached  to  a  fingle  family,  as  the  pontificate  of 
Aaron. — Others  hold,  that  it  is,  indeed,  of  divine  right, 
but  deny  it  to  be  fo  attached  to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it 
may  not  transferred  to  another.  T  hey  add,  that  the  imam 
is  to  be  clear  ol  all  grofs  fins,  and  that  otherwife  he  may  be 
depofed,.  and  his  dignity  conferred  on  another.  However 
this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an  imam  has  once  been  own¬ 
ed  as  fuch  by  the  Muffulmen ;  he  who  denies  that  his  au¬ 
thority  comes  immediately  from  God,  is  accounted  impious; 
he  who  does  not  obey  him,  a  rebel ;  and  he  who  pretends 
to  contradict  what  he  fays,  a  fool,  among  the  orthodox  of 
that  religion. 

IMBARGO,  or  Embargo,  a  flop,  or  ftay  put  upon  fhips. 

u^ua^y  public  authority.  See  Embargo. 
t" ^LITY,  a  ftate  of  languor,  or  decay ;  wherein 
the  body  is  not  able  to  perform  its  ufual  exerciles  or  functi¬ 
ons. 

IMBEZLE,  or  Imeezzle,  to  waft,  pilfer,  and  purloin. 

As  where  a  perfon  intrufted  with  goods,  waftes,  confumes, 
and  diminifhes  them,  he  is  laid  to  imbezle  them. 

IMBIBE,  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  abforb  ;  viz . 
where  a  dry  porous  body  takes  up  another  that  is  moifl.  See 
Absorb. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botaniftsto  exprefs  the  figure 
of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are  hollowed  like  an  im¬ 
brex,  or  gutter- tile.  See  Leaf. 

IMITATION,  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  compofition  wherein  one 
part  is  made  to  imitate  another,  either  throughout  the  whole 
piece,  which  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  cannon,  or  only  during 
fome  meafures,  which  is  a  fimple  imitation. 

Sometimes  the  movement,  or  the  figure  of  the  notes,  alone, 
is  imitated ;  and  that,  fometimes  even  by  a  contrary  motion, 
which  makes  what  they  call  a  retrograde  imitation. 

Imitation  differs  from  fugue ,  in  regard,  in  the  former  the  re¬ 
petition  muft  be  a  fecond,  a  third,  fixth,  feventh,  or  ninth, 
either  above  or  below  the  firft  voice :  whereas  if  the  repetition 
were  in  unifon,  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  eighth,  higher  or  lower,  it 
would  be  a  fugue.  See  Fugue. 

IMMACULATE,  without  Jlain.  —  A  term  much  ufed  a- 
the  R°manifts,  when  fpeaking  of  the  conception  of  the 
blelled  virgin,  they  call  it  immaculate :  intimating,  that  fhe 
was  born  without  original  fin.  See  Original  Sin. 

When  the  cap  is  given  to  a  doClor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  is 
obliged  to  fw ear  that  he  will  defend  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception.  This  was  decreed  by  an  aCt  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  in  imitation  of  which,  eighty  other  uni- 
verlities  made  the  fame  order.  See  Sorbon. 

The  military  orders  in  Spain  are  all  folemnly  obliged  to  de- 
enC^'S  prerogative  of  the  virgin.  See  Conception. 
there  is  alfo  a  Congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
in  moft  nunneries  whereof  is  a  fociety  of  fecular  maids  whofe 
end  is  to  honour  the  immaculate  conception :  of  which  they 

make  a  public  proteftation  every  year,  and  a  private  one 
every  day. 

IMMANENT,  in  logic. — The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two 
kinds  of  actions ;  the  one  tranfient ,  which  pafs  from  the 
agent  to  the  patient ;  the  other  immanent ,  which  continue  in 
the  agent.  See  Act,  and  Action. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or  that  is  pure 
fpirit.  See  Matter. 

Thus  God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul,  are  immaterial  be¬ 
ings. — Plato  proves  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  from  thefe  fix 
topics.  .  i°.  Its  fimplicity.  2°.  Its  independency  on  the  bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  two-fold ;  in  its  efj'e  and  in  its  operari ,  in  exift- 
mg,  and  in  a&ing  or  operating  feparately.  30.  Its  rule  and 
authority  over  the  body.  4°.  Its  likenefs  and  fimilitude  to 
God,  which  difeovers  itfelf  in  the  pleafure  it  enjoys  in  fpi- 
ntual  things,  in  its  aiming  at  fpiritual  obje£ls,  &c.  50.  Its 

fpiritual  manner  of  perceiving  material  objedls.  Laftly,  its 
indivifibility,  capacity,  activity,  immortality,  iffc.  See  Soul 
and  Immortal. 

IMMEDIATE,  that  which  precedes,  or  follows  fome  other 
thing,  without  any  interpolation.  See  Mediate. 
Immediate,  alfo  fignifies  fomething  that  a£ts  without  means 
without  medium.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  immediate  grace 
an  immediate  caufe,  iffc.  -  ^ 

There  have  been  great  difputes  among  divines  about  immediate 
grace.  The  queftion  in  debate  is,  Whether  grace  aft  on  the 
heart  and  mind  by  an  immediate  efficacy,  independent  of  all 
external  circumftances ;  or.  Whether  a  certain  affemblage 
and  improvement  of  circumftances,  joined  to  theminiftry  of  the 
word,  may  produce  the  converfion  of  fouls  ?  See  Grace 
Immediate  ,  c  Mode 

Immediate  Fire,  j  See  the  article.  {  ^ode. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or  duration  of 
any  thing,  whofe  beginning  we  know  nothing  of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  laid  to  be  of  time  immemorial,  or 
t/me  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of  our  king  Ed- 
ward  II.  ® 

IMMENSE,  that  whofe  amplitude,  or  extenfion  no  finite 
meafure  whatfoever,  or  how  oft  foever  repeated,  can  equal. 

See  Infinite,  n 
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IMMERSION,  an  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plunged  into 
water,  or  other  fluid.  See  h  luid. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  baptifm  was  performed  by 
immerfion ;  by  three  immerfions. — The  cuftom  of  immerfton 
is  faid  to  be  ftill  preferved  in  Portugal,  and  among  the  Ana- 
baptifts  in  other  parts.  See  Baptism. 

Immersion,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  preparation  of  fome  medicine, 
by  letting  it  fteep  for  fome  time  in  water,  in  order  to  take 
fome  ill  quality  or  tafte  from  it. 

As  is  done  in  rhubarb,  to  moderate  its  force  ;  in  lime,  to  take 
away  its  fait ;  and  in  olives,  which  are  preferved  in  brine. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet  comes  fo 
near  the  fun,  that  we  cannot  difcern  it ;  being  as  it  were  en¬ 
veloped,  and  hid  in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  See  Occul- 
tation,  Heliacal,  &c. 

Immersion  a!fo  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
moon ;  that  is,  the  moment  when  the  moon  begins  to  be 
darkened  and  to  enter  into  thefhadow  of  the  earth. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  when  the  disk  of  the  moon  begins  to  cover  it.  See 
Eclipse. 

In  this  fenfe,  immerfion  Hands  oppofed  to  emerfion ,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  moment  wherein  the  moon  begins  to  come  out  of 
the  fhadow  of  the  earth ;  or  the  fun  begins  to  fhow  the  parts 
of  his  disk  which  were  hid  before. 

Immersion  is  frequently  applied  to  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  efpecially  the  firft  fatellite ;  the  obfervation  whereof  is  of 
fo  much  ufe  for  difcovering  the  longitude.  See  Satellites. 
7  he  immerfion  of  that  fatellite,  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  within  the  disk  of  Jupiter ;  and  its  emerfion 
the  moment  wherein  it  appears  to  come  out.  See  Jupiter. 
The  immerfions  are  obferved  from  the  time  of  the  conjun¬ 
ction  of  Jupiter  with  the  fun,  to  the  time  of  his  oppofition: 
and  the  emerfons  from  the  time  of  his  oppofition  to  his  con¬ 
junction. — The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  obfervations,  is, 
that  during  eleven  months  of  the  year,  they  may  be  made, 
at  leaft,  every  other  day. — The  perfection  of  this  theory, 
and  the  praxis  thereon,  we  owe  to  M.  Caflini.  See  Longi¬ 
tude. 

Scruples  of  Immersion.  See  the  article  Scruple. 

IMMORT AL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eternity ;  as  having 
in  itfelf  no  principle  of  alteration,  or  corruption.  See  Life. 
Thus,  God,  and  the  human  foul,  are  immortal.— Plato  de¬ 
fines  immortality ,  aaia  kui  atS'i©-  [j.ovh,  animated  ef- 

fence  and  eternal  manfion ;  and  proves  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  from  two  kinds  of  arguments  ;  the  one  artificial ,  the 
other  inartificial. 

Inartificial  arguments  for  the  foul’s  immortality  are  teftimo- 
nies  and  authorities,  whereof  he  cites  feveral,  and  adds  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  all  the  great  men  and  poets,  who  had  any  thing 
divine  in  them,  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

Artificial  or  proper  arguments  for  the  immortality  are  either 
fpeculative  or  practical:  of  the  firft  kind  are  thofe  drawn  from, 
i°.  The  fimple,  uniform,  fpiritual  and  divine  nature  of  the 
foul.  2°.  Its  infinite  capacity,  f.  Its  defiring  and  long¬ 
ing  after  immortality ,  and  its  inward  horror  of  falling  into 
nothing ;  proving  it  abfurd  that  the  foul  fhould  die,  when  life 
is  its  proper  and  adequate  objeCt.  4°.  Its  rational  aftivity  ; 
proving  that  whatever  has  in  itfelf  a  principle  of  rational  and 
fpontaneous  motion,  by  which  it  tends  towards  fome  fupreme 
good,  is  immortal.  50.  The  various  ideas  which  it  has  of 
fpiritual  things ;  particularly  the  idea  it  has  of  immortality. 
6°.  Its  immateriality.  See  Immaterial. 

His  practical  or  moral  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  are  drawn  from,  1°.  The  juftice  of  God,  which  can 
never  fuffer  the  wicked  to  efcape  unpunilhed,  nor  the  good 
unrewarded  after  death.  2°.  The  dependance  which  religi¬ 
on  has  on  this  opinion,  in  regard,  without  this  perfuafion, 
there  would  be  no  religion  in  the  world.  30.  The  opinion 
which  men  have,  that  juftice  and  every  kind  of  virtue  are  to 
be  cultivated,  that  they  may  at  laft  live  with  God.  4 °.  The 
ftings  of  confcience,  and  anxious  folicitude  we  are  under  about 
a  future  ftate.  See  Soul. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome  office, 
duty,  or  impofition.  See  Privilege,  &c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  the  liberties  grant¬ 
ed  to  cities,  and  communities.  See  Franchise. 

The  princes  heretofore  granted  all  kinds  of  immunities  to  ec- 
clefiaftics,  exempting  them  from  all  impofitions ;  but  the  ec- 
clefiaftics  of  thofe  days  were  not  fo  rich  as  thofe  of  ours : 
they  gave  all  they  had  to  the  poor.  See  Exemption. 

There  is  ftill  a  privilege  of  immunity  in  fome  places,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  in  Italy,  belonging  to  ecclefiaftical  things,  and  perfons  ; 
who  are  exempted  from  certain  dues,  and  are  ftieltered  from 
the  purfuits  of  juftice.  Though  there  are  fome  crimes  for 
which  they  cannot  plead  the  privileges  of  immunity ,  as  pre¬ 
meditated  murder,  (Ac.  See  Sanctuary,  and  Asylum 
IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that  cann'ot 
change.  See  Mutation. 

Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes.  See  God,  and 
Attribute. 

There  is  a  two-fold  immutability  in  God ;  a  phyfical  and  a 


moral  one. — The  phyfical  immutability  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  fubftance  of  God  does  not,  nor  cannot  receive  any  altera¬ 
tion. — His  moral  immutability  confifts  in  his  not  being  liable 
to  any  change  in  his  thoughts,  will,  or  defigns ;  but  that 
what  he  wills,  he  has  willed  from  all  eternity. 

IMPALED,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  fhield  party  per 
pale,  or  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  line  drawn  palewife 
through  the  middle,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  See  Pale. 
When  the  coats  of  arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  is  not 
an  heirefs,  are  born  in  the  fame  efcutcheon,  they  muft  be 
impaled ,  or  marfhalled  in  pale,  i.  e.  the  husband’s  on  the 
right  fide,  and  the  wife’s  on  the  left ;  and  this  the  heralds 
call  baron  and  feme ,  two  coats  impaled.  See  Baron,  and 
Feme. 

If  a  man  have  two  wives,  he  may  impale  his  coat  in  the 
middle  between  theirs ;  and  if  he  have  had  more  than  two, 
they  are  to  be  marfhalled  on  each  fide  of  his  in  their  proper 
order. 

IMPALEMENT,  in  a  penal  fenfe. 

Impalement,  in  phytology. 

IMPALPABLE,  that,  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely  minute, 
that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fenfes,  particularly  by 
that  of  feeling.  See  Palpable. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  ufed  among  divines  to  fignify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucharift  ; 
who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine  remain,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  after  confecration.  See 
Consubstantiation. 

IMPANATORES.  See  the  article  Adessenarii. 

IMPANELLING,  in  law.  See  Empanelling. 

IMP  ARES  Scamilli.  See  the  article  Scamilli. 

IMPARLANCE,  or  Emparlance.  See  Empar- 


See  Empalement. 


LANCE. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffering ;  which 
cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration. 

The  Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impaffible , 
imperturbable  ftate.  See  Apathy,  and  Stoic. 
IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  divers  materials  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  confiftences,  baked  or  bound  together  with 
fome  cement,  and  hardned  either  by  the  air,  or  fire. 
Impastation  is  fometimes  a  fort  of  mafons-work,  made  of 
ftucco,  or  ftone  ground  fmall,  and  wrought  up  again  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  pafte. 

Authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  obelisks,  and  the  huge  antique 
columns  ftill  remaining,  were  made,  fome  by  impajlation ,  and 
others  by  fufion. 

IMPASTING,  in  painting.  See  Empasting. 
IMPEACHMENT  of  iVaJle,  a  reftraint  from  committing  of 
wafte  upon  lands,  and  tenements ;  ora  demand  of  recom- 
pence  for  wafte  made  by  a  tenant  who  has  but  a  limited  eftate 
in  the  land  granted.  See  Waste. 

He  that  hath  a  leafe  without  impeachment  of  wajie,  hath  by 
that  a  property  or  intereft  given  him  in  the  houfes  and  trees, 
and  may  make  wafte  in  them  without  being  called  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  it. 


IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  cannot  fin : 
or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle  which  puts  him  out  of  a 
poffibility  of  finning.  See  Sin. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of  im¬ 
peccability.  That  of  God,  belongs  to  him  by  nature:  That 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  as  man,  belongs  to  him  by  the  hy- 
poftatical  union :  That  of  the  blefted,  is  a  confequence  of  their 
condition :  That  of  men,  is  the  effect  of  a  confirmation  in 
grace,  and  is  rather  called  impeccance  than  impeccability ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  divines  diftinguifh  between  thefe  two,  which  is 
found  neceffary  in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in  order 
to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  which 
without  this  diftindtion  are  eafily  confounded. 

IMPEDIT,  in  law.  See  the  article  Quare  Impedit. 
IMPENETRABILITY,  a  quality  whereby  a  thing  becomes 
unable  to  be  pierced  or  penetrated  j  or  a  property  of  body 
whereby  it  fo  fills  up  a  certain  fpace,  as  that  there  is  no  room 
in  it  for  any  other  body.  See  Matter. 

Dr.  Harris  defines  impenetrability ,  the  diftindtion  of  one  ex¬ 
tended  fubftance  from  another,  by  means  whereof  the  exten- 
fion  of  one  thing  is  different  from  that  of  another:  fo  that 
two  extended  things  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place,  but  muft 
neceffarily  exclude  each  other.  See  Solidity. 
IMPENITENCE,  or  Impenitency,  a  hardnefs  of  heart, 
which  makes  a  perfon  perfevere  in  vice,  and  prevents  his  re¬ 
pentance.  See  Penitence,  and  Perseverance. 

Final  impenitence ,  is  the  fin  againft  the  holy  Ghoft,  which  is 
neither  pardoned  in  this  life,  nor  that  to  come. 

IMPERATIVE,  in  grammar,  is  one  of  the  modes  or  manners 
of  conjugating  a  verb,  ferving  to  exprefs  a  commandment; 
as,  go,  come ,  &c.  See  Mood. 

In  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  the  future  tenfe 
has  frequently  an  imperative  fignification. 

IMPERFECT  Plants ,  among  botanifts,  are  fuch  as  either 
really  want  flower,  and  feed,  or  are  fuppofed  to  want  them  ; 
no  flower  or  feed  having  yet  been  difcovered  in  the  greater 
part  of  them.  See  Plant,  Seed,  Flower,  bV. 
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gTowtMntoay  diftinguifhcs  according  to  the  places  of  their 

j  q  te°r  fUjh  f  grow  in  the  water :  and  ^at  either, 
1  *  1 th  r  ,  an<?  then  they  are  calIed  marine  plants  :  which 
corallines  °f  *  ^  and  ftony  confiftence,  as  the  corals,  and 
fn’  ,°rP°/0l,s>  ^at  is,  of  a  more  foft  and  herbaceous 
one.  Of  thefe  fome  are  hke  herbs,  and  are  of  two  kinds ; 

caullferous>  as  the  fucus ;  the  letter,  as 
the  alga  :  the  others  have  more  of  the  mufcus,  or  fungus  ap- 

Wdth  ^  f  P°ngLa-  2°*  FreJh  Water P/ants’  and  thofe 
have  either  no  leaves,  but  are  cap.llaceous,  as  the  conferva; 

or  lendcJSplutk  ^  "  the  kns  P"ris- 

?*  PlanJs,  which  grow  in  dry  grounds ;  thefe  are 

divided  into,  (i  )  Such  as  have  fubftance,  either  woody  or 

SSv  f nd  thC?  ha!e  fcarce  any  thi"g  common  with  the  per- 
»  \neither,the  gr£en  herbaceous  colour  nor  the  tex- 

called  mar  called  arh°reous,  as  the  fungus  laricis, 

Tar  T T  ^  ^  fambuci>  which  we  <a]1  7«w- 

either  hmlffT?™5  ^  thefe  either  cauliferous,  with  heads 
as  the  amellated  or  porous  underneath,  or  without  ftalks, 
as  the  pezica  of  Pliny,  and  fungus  pulverulentus,  crepitus 
lupi,  or  common  puff-balls.  3°.  Subterraneous,  as  the  tu 
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4. ^  n  J  •  °uuLerraneous,  as  the  tu- 

drv  rn  7#’  °f  trudes*  (2°-)  ^ucJl  as  have  a  more  foft  and 

fre  both  caTf?  and  kke  of  herbs  ;  of  which  fome 
are  both  cauliferous  and  branched,  as  the  mufci,  or  mottes- 

2S  ar£Tltb0Ut  ftaIks>  ^hering  like  a  cruft  to  the  furface 

and  arboreus.  °rW00<l  5  “  the  )ich“ 

Imperfect  lenfe,  in  grammar,  fignifies  an  indefinite  time 
teweentheprefentandthepaftt  as,  l  thought,  y  W.  See 

lMaPS^T'>  are,th°fe  Which  WaM  thc  Petak  i  hence 

p  O  CaJJed  aMabus,  and  flamineous  flowers.  See  Flower, 
I  ET  ALA,  Ofe. 

Jmperfect  Numbers, ,  in  arithmetic,  are  thofe  whofe  aliquot 
parts  taken  together,  do  not  make  the  juft  number  itfelf 
but  either  come  fhort  of  it,  in  which  cafe  they  are  called  de¬ 
ficient  numbers ;  or  exceed  it,  and  then  they  are  called  abun¬ 
dant  numbers.  See  Number,  Deficient,  and  Abun¬ 
dant. 

TA^mrtfrECT  ^ixts’  See  the  article  Mixt. 

„L’  fomethif|  belonging  to  an  emperor,  or  empire. 
SeeFMPERoR,  and  Empire.  * 

peria/  ZmsTitfc^  maJe%»  the  imperial  crown,  im- 

Imperial  Crown.  See  the  article  Crown. 

Imperial  Chamber,  is  a  fovereign  court,  eftablifhed  for  the 
affairs  of  the  immediate  ftates  of  the  empire.  See  Cham- 

jmper!al  Cities ,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own  no  other 
head  but  the  emperor.  See  City,  and  Free. 

I  hele  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths ;  the  chief  magi- 
ftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  and  pays  him  the 
Roman  month;  but  m  other  refpeds,  and  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  the  magiftrate  is  fovereign. 

hav.e  aright  of  coining  money,  and  of  keeping 
forcesand  fortified  places:  their  deputies  affift  at  the  imperial 
diets,  where  they  were  divided  into  two  branches,  that  of  the 
Khine,  and  that  of  Suabia.— There  were  formerly  twenty 
two  in  the  former,  and  thirty  feven  in  the  latter;  but  there 
are  now  only  forty  eight  in  all.  See  Diet. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  afTembly  or  convention  of  all  the  ftates 
ot  the  empire.  See  Diet. 

It  is  ufually  held  at  Ratisbon  ;  where  the  emperor,  either  in 
Pfrr°A-  or  by  his  commoner,  the  electors,  fecular  and  ec- 
cleiiaftical  princes,  prelates,  princeffes,  counts  and  deputies 
of  imperial  cities ,  affift. 

The  diet  is  divided  into  three  colleges,  which  are  thofe  of  the 
electors,  the  princes,  and  the  cities.— The  eletfors  alone 
form  the  firft;  the  fecond  confifts  of  princes,  prelates,  prin¬ 
ceffes,  and  counts,  and  the  third  of  the  deputies  of  imperial 
cities.  r 

Each  college  has  its  director,  who  prefides  in  the  confutati¬ 
ons  :  e  the  elector  of  Mentz,  in  the  college  of  eleaors ;  the 
archbifhop  of  Saltzburg,  in  that  of  the  princes  ;  and  the  de¬ 
puty  of  Cologne,  in  that  of  the  cities. 

In  the  diet,  each  principality  has  a  voice ;  but  all  the  prelates 
(fo  they  call  the  abbots  and  provofts  of  the  empire)  have  but 
two  voices,  and  all  the  counts  but  four. 

Though  the  three  colleges  agree,  yet  the  emperor  has  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice :  when  he  too  confents,  the  refolutions  pafs  into 
a  law,  which  obliges  all  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  both  medi¬ 
ate,  and  immediate.  See  Recessus  Imperii. 

Imperial  Medals.  See  the  article  Medal. 

IMPERII  Receflus.  See  the  article  Recessus  Imperii. 

Verb,  in  grammar,  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  only 
ufed  in  the  third  perfon  fingular ;  as,  oportet ,  licet ,  itfe. 
IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded,  or  pafted 
through ;  either  by  reafon  df  the  clolencls  of  its  pores,  or  the 
Vol.  I.  N9  LXXXII.  •  ■  *  * 


particular  configuration  of  its  parts.  See  Pore*  Penbtra* 

TION,  &C. 

IMPETIGO,  in  medicine,  an  extreme  roughnefs,  and  foul- 
nefs^of  the  skin,  attended  with  an  itching  and  plentiful 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  lichen ,  volatica, 
and  mentagra.  See  Lichen. 

The  impetigo  is  a  Ipecies  of  dry,  pruriginous  itch,  wherein 
jcales,  or  feurf  fucceed  apace ;  arifing  from  laline  corrofive 
humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior  habit  of  the  body,  by 
which  means  the  internal  parts  are  relieved.  See  It ch. 

It  is  divided  into  mitis,  mild,  not  accompanied  with  any  ma¬ 
lignity  ;  and  fera,  fevere,  which  comes  near  to  a  leprofy. 
See  Leprosy.  1 

IMPETRATION,  the  a&  of  obtaining  any  thing  by  requeft 
or  prayer.  See  Request,  Prayer,  &c.  b  y  h 
Iwpetration  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  our  ftatutes  for  the 
pre-obtainmg  of  benefices,  and  church^offices  in  England  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  belong  to  the  difpofal  of  the 
king  and  other  lay-patrons  of  the  realm ;  the  penalty  where¬ 
of  is  the  fame  with  that  ofprovifors,  25  E.  III.  See  Pro¬ 
vision,  and  Provisor. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics.  See  Momentum,  and  Moti¬ 
on. 


Paracentric  Impetus.  See  the  article  Paracentric. 
IMPING,  in  falconry,  the  inferting  of  a  feather  in  the  wing  of 
a  hawk,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broke. 

IMPrL,AcNTATION»  one  of  the  flx  kinds  of  tranfplantation, 

uied  by  fome  for  the  fympathetic  cure  of  certain  difeafes.  See 
I  RANSPLANTATION. 

Implantation  is  performed  by  placing  plants,  or  at  leaft  the 
roots  of  plants,  in  a  ground  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and 
watered  with  what  the  patient  ufed  to  wafh  himfelf  withal. 
By  which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  difeafe  is  tranflated  in¬ 
to  the  plant. — If  the  plant  happen  to  die  before  the  cure  be 
perfected,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  qualities  it  imbibes,  other 

plants  muft  be  placed  inftead  of  it,  and  the  procefs  be  continu¬ 
ed  as  in  the  firft. 

IMPLEAD,  to  fue,  or  profecuteby  courfe  of  law.  See  Plea¬ 
ding. 

IMPLEMENTS  *,  is  ufed  for  all  things  neceffary  for  a  trade- 
or  the  furmture  of  an  houlhold.  See  Tools,  &e. 

The  word  is  formed  either  from  the  Latin  implere,  to  fill  up  ; 
or  from  the  French,  employer ,  to  employ.  ° 

In  which  fenfe  we  frequently  find  it  ufed  in  wills,  and  con¬ 
veyances  of  moveables.  ’ 

TNPnmi^'  ^ee  tbe  artic,e  Action. 

WLILITE*  fomething  tacitly  comprized,  or  u nder flood  : 
that  is,  contained  in  a  difeourfe,  claufe,  or  propofition,  not 

See^Mp LYtermS*  bUt  °nly  by  induaion  and  confequence. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  plko,  I  fold. 
Implicite  Faith,  See  the  article  Faith. 

tvtpVv  TE  Pj0n^ltlon'  ^ee  article  Condition. 
llvlrL  Y  a  contradiction,  a  phrafe  ufed  among  philofophers,  in 
fyeakmg  of  the  objeift  of  divine  omnipotence. 

God  can  do  every  thing  that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction 
Pk°Ce^dtng  ^rom  ^od  :  ,by  which  is  not  meant  a  relation  of 
a<”l0n  executive  power  of  God;  for  to  lay  that 

Ood  by  this  power  could  do  whatever  does  not  imply  a  con¬ 
tradiction  proceeding  from  this  power,  would  only  be  to  fay 
that  God  can  do  what  he  can  do.  — In  that  propofition 
therefore  is  meant  a  relation  to  the  other  attributes  and  fim- 
ple  perfea.ons  of  God  :  Thus,  God  can  do  whatever  does 
not  imply  a  contradiction  to  fome  other  of  his  attributes.  For 
mftance,  he  cannot  atteft  a  falfe  religion  by  his  word,  or  by 
mnade,  becaufe  this  is  repugnant  to  his  goodnefs  and  truth/ 
But  -becaufe  all  things  that  imply  a  contradiction ,  cannot  be 
laid  to  have  fuch  a  refpeft  to  the  attributes  of  God ;  there- 
fore  we  may  %  more  generally,  that  thofe  things  imply  a 
contradiction,  which  involve  a  contrariety  from  the  terms  or 
object.— b  or  there  are  tftro  things  requifite  to  the  being  of 
any  thmg;  theone  on  the  fide  of  the  agent,  viz.  a  power 
of  afting  ;  the  other  on  that  of  the  patient  or  objed,  viz  a 
non-refiftance.-For  want  of  the  firft  condition,  there  are 
a  thoufand  things  which  we  cannot  do ;  and  for  want  of  the 
fecond  condition  there  are  many  things  that  God  cannot 
do  .  for  that  which,  when  it  is  affirmed,  is  yet  denied,  is  im. 
poflible.  See  Impossible.  ***** 

IMPORTATION,  the  aft  of  importing ,  or  bringing  in  mer¬ 
chandizes  from  foreign  countries.  See  Exportatt<™ 

IMPOSITION  of  uLh,  an  ecclefiafticaTSom  bv  ^hich 

the  evangelrca!  mfifion,  and  the  power  of  ahfolving/  is  con¬ 
veyed.  See  Chibotonia,  and  Hands.  6 

Imptfitm  tf  Hands  was  a  Jewilh  ceremony,  introduced,  not 
b;  any  divine  author, ty,  but  by  cuftom;  it  being  the  ptac- 
nce  among  thofe  people,  whenever  they  pray  to  God  for 
any  perfon,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head. 

?Ura  nViT,r^brerVed  the  cuftom,  both  when  he  con- 
ferred  his  bleffing  on  children,  and  when  he  cured  the  fick  • 

adding  Prayer  to  the  ceremony.  —  The  apoftles  likewife 
laid  hands  on  thofe  whom  they  beftowed  the  holy  Ghoft  on 

5  C  c  —The 
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—The  priefts  obferved  the  fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was 
received  into  their  body.— And  the  apoftles  themfelves  under¬ 
went  the  impofition  of  hands  afrefh,  every  time  they  entered 
•  upon  any  new  defign.— In  the  ancient  church,  impofition  of 
hands  was  even  pra&ifed  on  perfons  when  they  married ; 
which  the  Abyffinians  ftillobferve.  See  Marriage. 

But  this  term,  which,  in  its  original  fignification,  is  general, 
is  reftrained  by  cuftom,  to  that  impofition  which  is  practifed  at 
ordination.— Spanheim  has  written  a  treatife  de  Impofitione 
Manuum  ;  and  Tribenhorius  and  Braunius  have  done  the 
fame.  See  Ordination. 

Imposition,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  tranfplantation  pra&ifed  for  the 
cure  of  certain  difeafes.  See  Transplantation. 

It  is  performed  by  taking  fome  of  the  implanted  fpirit  or  ex¬ 
crement  of  that  part  affedled,  or  of  both  together,  and  placing 
them  in  a  tree,  or  a  plant,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
after  which  it  is  covered  up  with  mud.  Inftead  of  this, 
fome  bore  a  hole  in  the  tree  with  an  auger ;  and  (hutting  up 
the  hole  again  with  a  tampion  of  the  fame  wood,  cover  it 
fever  with  mud. 

If  it  be  defired  the  effe£  fhould  be  lafting,  a  tree  is  chofen 
that  will  continue  long,  as  an  oak.  If  it  be  defired  the  effedt 
fhould  be  fpeedy,  they  chufe  a  tree  that  grows  faft ;  in  which 
laft  cafe,  the  matter  ferving  as  the  medium  of  tranfplantation 
muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tree  as  loon  as  the  effedt  has  followed, 
becaufe  the  too  great  alteration  of  the  fpirit,  might  be  fome 
prejudice  to  the  patient. 

Imposition  of  Tannage,  &c.  See  Duty,  lAc. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  done.  See  Possi¬ 
ble. 

A  propofition  is  faid  to  be  impojfible ,  when  it  contains  two 
ideas  which  mutually  deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  conceived,  nor  united  together  in  the  mind. 

;  Thus  it  is  impojfible  that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare ;  becaufe 
we  conceive  clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deftroy  each 
other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impojfibilities ,  phyfcal  and  moral. 
Phyfcal Impossibility,  is  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
powers  of  nature.  See  Possibi  lity. 

A  thing  is  Morally  Impossible,  when  of  its  own  nature  it  is 
poffible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  difficulties,  as  that, 
all  things  confidered,  it  appears  impojfible.  See  Moral. 

Thus  it  is  morally  impojjible  that  all  men  fhould  be  virtuous, 
or  that  a  man  fhould  throw  the  fame  number  with  three  dice 
an  hundred  times  fucceffively. 

Any  thing  contrary  to  decency  and  good  fenfe  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  impojfible ,  among  thofe  who  reafon  from  moral  topics; 
thus  the  lawyers  fay,  Omne  turpe  impojfbile :  thofe  conditi¬ 
ons  are  impojfible ,  which  fenfe  and  decorum  do  not  allow  to 
be  performed,  though  in  themfelves  very  poffible  to  thofe 
who  have  no  regard  to  good  fenfe,  £sf c. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  properly  denotes  the  tribute,  or  tax  appoint¬ 
ed  by  a  fovereign  to  be  paid  for  fuch  merchandize  as  is  brought 
into  any  haven  in  his  dominions  from  foreign  nations.  See 
Duty. 

Impojl  is  diftinguifhed  from  cujlom ,  in  that,  cuftom  more 
properly  fignifies  the  duties  paid  to  the  king  for  goods  fhipped 
-  off  or  exported.— But  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  to¬ 
gether.  See  Custom. 

IMPOSTHUME,  a  collection  of  matter,  or  pus  in  any  part  of 
the  body ;  either  owing  to  an  obftruCtion  of  the  fluids  in  that 
part,  which  makes  them  change  into  fuch  matter;  or  to  a 
tranflation  of  it  from  fome  other  part  where  it  is  generated. 
See  Abscess. 

IMPOSTS,  in  architecture,  the  capitals  of  pillars  or  pilafters 
which  fupport  arches.  See  Capital,  and  Arch.  See  al¬ 
fo  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  36.  lit.  d.  fig.  40. 

An  impojl,  fometimes  alfo  called  chaptrel ,  is  a  fort  of  plinth 
-  or  little  cornice  which  crowns  a  pier,  and  fupports  the  firft 
Hone  whence  an  arch  or  vault  commences. 

Impojls  conform  to  the  proper  orders. — The  Tufcan  is  a 
plinth  only  ;  the  Doric  has  two  faces  crowned  ;  the  Ionic  a 
larmier  over  the  two  faces,  and  its  mouldings  may  be  carved ; 
the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  have  a  larmier,  freeze,  and 
other  mouldings. 

The  projeCture  of  the  impojl  muft  not  exceed  the  naked  of 
the  pilafter.— Sometimes  the  entablature  of  the  order  ferves 
for  the  impojl  of  the  arch;  and  this  looks  very  grand  and 
ftately. 

The  impojl  is  a  thing  effential  to  an  ordonnance ;  inafmuch 
as  without  it,  in  the  place  where  the  curve  line  of  the  arch 
meets  with  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  pillar,  there  always 
feems  a  kind  of  elbow. 

IMPOTENCE*,  or  Impotency,  a  want  of  ftrength,  pow¬ 
er,  or  means  to  perform  any  thing.  See  Power. 

*  The  word  ia  derived  from  the  prepofition  in,  taken  privative- 
]y  ;  and  potentia,  power. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  impotency  ; 
natural  and  moral. — The  firft  is  a  want  of  fome  phyfical 
principle  neceffary  to  an  adtion ;  or  it  is  where  a  being  is  ab¬ 
solutely  defective,  or  not  free,  and  at  liberty  to  a 61 :  the  fe- 
f»nd  only  imports  a  great  difficulty ;  as  a  ftrong  habit  to  the 
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contrary  ;  a  violent  paffion,  inclination,  or  the  like.— *Impo- 
tency,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  natural  inability  to  coi¬ 
tion.  See  Coition. 

In  this  fenfe,  impotency  is  by  fome  defined  an  inability  or  in- 
fufficiency  in  the  male  to  impregnate  the  female.  See  Im¬ 
pregnation. 

The  Decretals  diftinguifh  three  caufes  or  rather  fpecies  of  im¬ 
potency  ;  viz.  frigidity ,  witchcraft,  and  impotent  ia  coeundi. 
IMPRECATION  *,  a  curfe,  or  wifh  that  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  precor,  I  pray. 
The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations ,  in  Latin 
Dira ,  i.  e.  Deorum  ires,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  of  evil  confciences.  —  They  were  called  Dime  in 
heaven,  Furies  on  Earth,  and  Eumenides  in  hell.  See  Fury, 
The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Imprecations,  and  the 
Greeks  two.— They  invoked  them,  with  prayers  and  pieces 
of  verfes,  to  deftroy  their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION  *,  the  emiffion  of  the  feed  of  the  male  in 
coition,  by  which  the  female  conceives,  or  becomes  with 
young.  See  Conception,  and  Pregnancy. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  impragnare,  of pragnans , 
a  woman  with  child. 

Impregnation  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  pharmacy,  when 
a  liquor  imbibes  the  juice  of  fome  other  body. 

Thus  a  menftruum  is  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  a  body  dif- 
folved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  pores  are  able  to  receive. 
IMPRESSED  Species.  See  thearticleSPECiEs. 

IMPRESSION,  in  philofophy,  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of 
objects,  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impref- 
fion  on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  See  Sensa¬ 
tion. 

The  Peripatetics  tell  us,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling 
them,  which  fpecies  are  conveyed  by  the  exterior  fenfes  to 
the  common  fenfory:  Thefe  imprejfed  fpecies,  being  material 
and  fenfible,  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  adtive  inteiledl ; 
and  when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  exprejfons  or  exprefs  jpe- 
cies ,  as  being  expreffed  from  the  others.  See  Species. 
Impression,  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  editions  of 
a  book,  or  of  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  printed. 

M.  Arnaud  allures  us,  there  were  above  two  hundred  im~ 
prejfons  of  the  Louvain  Bible  in  one  age ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  Thomas  a  Kempis  of  the  Imitation  of  Chriji,  has  under¬ 
gone  more  hnprejfons  than  there  have  been  months  fince  it  wa9 
firft  compofed.  See  Book. 

Imprejfon,  however,  differs  from  edition :  the  former,  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  takes  in  no  more  than  what  belongs  to  the  print¬ 
ing,  the  letter,  paper,  margin,  page,  diftances  of  words  and 
lines,  and  the  difpofition  of  every  thing  that  may  have  a  good 
or  bad  effedl  on  the  eye  :  the  latter,  befides  all  this,  takes  in 
the  care  of  the  editor,  who  revifed  the  copy,  corrected  or 
augmented  it,  adding  notes,  tables,  and  other  like  things, 
which  he  judged  might  contribute  towards  making  the  book 
more  ufeful,  and  correct 

Indeed,  very  frequently  the  word  edition  only  refers  to  this 
latter  part ;  as  when,  in  fpeaking  ef  the  works  of  S.  Augu- 
ftin,  we  quote  the  edition  of  Erafmus,  the  Lovanifts,  Bene- 
didtins,  & c.  where  we  have  no  regard  to  the  printing  part, 
but  only  to  the  care  and  pains  of  the  editors. 

Privilege  for  Impression.  See  the  article  Privilege. 
IMPREST,  Auditors  of.  See  the  article  Auditors. 
IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrained  of  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of  another.  See  Pri¬ 
son,  Capture,  Arrest,  &c. 

Falfe  Imprisonment.  See  the  articles  False,  and  Ap¬ 
peal. 

IMPROPER  Fractions,  are  fuch  as  have  their  numerators  e- 
qual  to,  or  greater  than,  their  denominators. 

Such,  e.gr.  are,  f,  f*,  &c.  See  Numerator. 

Thefe,  properly  fpeaking,  are  not  fractions,  but  either  whole, 
or  mixed  numbers ;  and  are  only  put  into  the  form  of  fra- 
£lions,  in  order  to  be  added,  fubtra&ed,  multiplied,  or  divided, 
lAc.  See  Fractions. 

Improper  Motion.  See  the  article  Motion. 
IMPROPRIATION,  is  a  term  ufed  where  the  profits  of  an 
ecclefiaftical  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  diftinguifhed  from  appropriation, 
which  is,  where  the  profits  of  a  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  bifhop,  college,  lAc.  though  the  two  are  now  often  ufed 
promifeuoufly. — There  are  faid  to  be  3845  impropriations  in 
England.  See  Appropriation. 

IMPROPRIETY,  the  quality  of  fomething  that  is  not  fit,  or 
proper.  See  Proper,  and  Propriety. 

Grammarians  obferve  three  kmds  of  faults  in  language ;  a 
folecifm ,  barbarifm ,  and  impropriety  :  An  impropriety  is  com¬ 
mitted  when  a  word  is  ufed  that  has  not  a proper  fignification. 
See  Solecism,  and  Barbarism. 

IMPROVIDE',  in  law.  See  Quia  Improvide. 

IMPULSIVE,  a  term  in  philofophy,  applied  to  thea&ion  of  a 
body  which  impels,  or  pufhes  another. 

Thus  the  arm  is  faid  to  give  an  impujive  motion  to  the  ftone 
that  it  throws.  S?e Projectile. 

In 
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5LthiLid DrelJltfWs  ftards  contradifti>'g“''fted  from  mmc- 

IMPUTATION,  a  ^ 

times  in  a  good,  and  fometimes  in  an  ill  fen! :  in  the  latter 

'  “  %nif7.  charging  the  fin  to  the  account  of  one 
.which  was  Committed  by  another.  9 

JendanWdTvS  t  f  llT^  t0  hiS  P°fterity 5  a11  his  de‘ 

lcendanw  by  his  fall,  becoming  as  criminal  in  the  fight  of 
God,  as  if  they  had  fallen  themfelves:  and  bearing  thf  juft 
pumlhment  o  his  firft  crime.  See  Original  Sim  J 
Imputation  ufed  in  a  good  fenfe,  fighifies  the  charging  of  an¬ 
other  s  juftice,  or  merit.  See  Justification. 

'S  impUt£d  t0  USi  hIs  meritS 
and  the  puce  of  his  fuffenngs  being  applied  to  us. 

ImonTSl' Ref  °f  7e  r™  0f  Chrift  f,Snife  no  more, 
not  make  uftrul™  ft  eXtnnlic  Juftice>  which  d°“ 

fins,  bm  doesS^m™  7aP1"rf0i  Whichhid£S0Ur 

ufero?'thrrf°n’ftthofe  of  th'  Romi(h  communion  decline  the 
grace  „Lh‘ ^  and  affert,  that  the  jollifying 

grace,  which  applies  to  us  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  not 

imrinfm^nd111  h™’  bUtalf°  effaC£S  them>  that  this  g«ce  is 
and  render^  ?herent>  r.e"ewing  entirely  the  inward  man, 

and  tS  h  •  ^  PUrC?  and  without  fPot  before  God  > 
Tefus  ChriftS‘<4t  iS,glv<:n  b*m  on  account  of  the  juftice  of 
Sn  ™  d  r  \  by  the  ments  of  his  death  and  P^n. 
ChrifitZtt  ^  the)i’  .tbough  k  is  the  obedience  of  Jefus 
^ tbat  has  ™eJIted  juftifying  grace  for  us,  yet  it  is  not 

And^efrCC  °f  ^efUS  Chnft  that  renders  us  formally  juft: 
m  like  manner,  it  is  not  the  difobedience  of  Adam  that 

mihTf  f°rmaiy  fU1frs’  butit  is  this  difobedience  that  has 
;  US>  both  tba[we  fliould  be  fmners,  and  that  we 
mould  undergo  the  pumlhment  of  fin. 

roteftants  lay,  that  the  fin  of  the  firft  man  is  Imputed,  to 
his  defendants  ;  they  being  looked  on  as  culpable,  and  pu- 
nilhed  as  fuch,  becaufe  of  the  fin  of  Adam. -Catholics  hold, 
that  this  is  not  enough ;  we  are  not  efteemed  and  punilhed 

as  criminals,  fay  they,  but  we  are  actually  criminal  ourfelves 
by  original  fin. 

Again,  Proteftants  fay,  that  the  juftice  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  bn- 

PTnt°lS’  -aind  that1our  juftification  is  only  the  imputation 
°faSbn?S  Juftlcei  his  Offerings  Handing  inftead  of  ours, 
and  God  accepting  his  death  as  a  fatisfadion  in  lieu  of  our 
own.— -But  Catholics  teach,  that  the  juftice  of  Chrift  is  not 
only  imputed ,  but  adually  communicated  to  the  faithful,  by 
the  operation  of  the  holy  Ghoft :  fo  that  they  are  not  only  re- 
.  puted  juft,  but  alfo  made  lo.  3 

INACCESSIBLE  Height ,  or  Dijlance,  is  that  which  can¬ 
not  be  actually  meafured,  by  reafon  of  fome  impediment  in 
the  way;  as  water,  or  the  like.  See  Attitude  Dis¬ 
tance,  &c.  ’ 

INACTION,  Cejfation  of  ARion,  a  term  much  ufed  in  the 
myfhcal  divinity;  by  which  is  underftood  a  privation.  Gran¬ 
ts  nihilation  of  all  the  faculties ;  whereby  the  door  is  as  it 
•were,  fhut  to  all  external,  objeds,  and  a  kind  of  extafy  is 
procured,  during  which  God  fpeaks  immediately  to  the  heart 
is  this  ftate  of  waft  ion  that  is  held  the  moft  proper  for  re 
ceiving  the  holy  Spirit  ;  and  in  this  fit  of  dozing  it  is  that 
God  communicates  fublime,  and  ineffable  fentiments,  and 
graces  to  the  foul. 

Some  do  not  make  it  confift  in  this  ftupid  kind  of  indolence, 
or  general  fufpenfion  of  all  fenfation ;  but  by  inanion  only 
mean  a  ceflation  of  defires,  in  which  as  the  foul  does  not  de¬ 
termine  itfelf  to  any  pofitive  ads,  neither  does  it  abandon  it- 
'  leIf  to  ufelefs  meditations,  or  the  vain  fpeculations  of  reafon  • 
but  demands  in  general  every  thing  that  may  be  agreeable  to 
God,  without  preferring  any  thing  to  him. 

This  latter  is  the  do&rine  of  the  antient  myftics,  and  the 
former  that  of  the  modern  ones,  or  quietifts.  See  Mystic 
and  Quietist.  ’ 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  laid,  that  inanion  is  not 'the 
moft  likely  way  of  pleafing  God ;  it  is  our  adions  chiefly 
by  which  we  are  to  gain  his  favour:  he  will  have  us  to  ad- 
fo  that  inanion  cannot  be  agreeable  to  him. 

INACTIVITY  of  Matter.  See  Vis  Inertia. 

INADEQUATE  Idea ,  or  Notion ,  is  a  partial  or  incompleat  re- 
prefentation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind.  See  Adequate 
and  Idea.  5 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  validly  alienated,  or 
made  over  to  another.  See  Alienation. 

Thus  the  dominions  of  the  king,  the  church,  minors,  (Ac 
are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a  referve  of  the  right  of 
redemption,  for  ever. 

INAMELLING,  or  Enamelling.  See  the  article  Ena¬ 
melling. 

INANIMATE  *,  denotes  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any.  See  Soul’ 
and  Life.  3 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  prepofition  in,  taken  pri- 
vauvely,  and  anima,  foul.  r 
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Thus  a  dead  man  is  an  inanimate  lump,  and  metals  are  in* 
animate  bodies. 

^ANPriON,  a  term  in  phyfic,  fignifying  emptinefs;  of 
the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  when  it  is  empty,  and  needs  food, 
mere  are  flatulencies  which  proceed  from  repletion,  and 
others  from  inanition,  which  laft  are  the  more  dangerous.  See 

INfvlLhlICULAT^  3n  epithet  aPP]ied  t0  fuch  bounds, 
lyJlables,  or  words,  as  are  not  pronounced  diftindlly.  See 

Articulation,  and  Voice.  7 

NAUGURA  EION  *,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor,  or 

Zu  C0nfecratl0n  of  a  prelate;  fo  called,  in  imi- 
ion  o  e  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they 

ConsecrTt augurs,  See  King,  Crown, 

Zjl  rrd  c0mes  krom  tbe  Latin  inaugurdre ,  wnich  fignifies 
to  dedicate  a  temple,  or  to  raife  any  one  to  the  priefthood,  ha- 

and  AuGuR^  ^  ^  firft  taken  auguries.  See  Augur, 

INCA,  °r  Ynca,  an  appellation  which  the  natives  of  Peru 
^ve  to  their  kings,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  See  Ynca. 

1  he  chronicle  of  Peru  relates  the  origin  of  the  incas.  This 
country  had  been  a  long  time  the  theatre  of  all  forts  of  wars, 
orri  e  crimes,  and  diflenfions,  till  at  length  appeared  two 
brothers,  the  one  called  Mangocapa,  of  whom  the  Indians 
life  to  tell  wonders;  he  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  fettled  laws 
and  policy,  and  taught  them  to  adore  the  fun  :  and  he  and 
his  defendants  took  the  name  of  inca,  which,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reru,  fignifies,  king,  or  great  lord.  They  grew  fo 
power  u  ,  t  tat  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole 
country  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  1300  leagues  long,  and  held 
it  till  the  divifions  between  inca  Guafcar,  and  Atabalipa ; 

lie  tie  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  mafters 
o  eru,  and  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  incas. 
they  do  but  number  twelve  of  thefe  incas.— It  is  Paid,  the 

moft  confiderable  among  the  nobles  of  the  country  ftill  bear 
the  name  of  inca.  3 

INmr^nrf  SCf?J  ^  tbe  grow'«g  hot  of  any  thing,  either  by 

mo  ion  and  friction,  or  as  qu.ck-lime  does,  by  pouring  water 

*  %?  '  SeeH£AT,  and  Fire.  6 

T  Word  is  compounded  of  and  caleo,  or  calefco,  I  grow 

INCAIMERATION.  in  the  apoftolical  chancery,  ,h=  union 

See  Chamber.8  "  reVe“Ue  '°  ‘he  domai“  of  the  P°Pe- 

Iv7R^^“Ved  from  th'I'a'in  chamber. 

jftfl^TATI0N  **’  E"chantmmi\  words  and  ceremonies 
ufed  by  mag, cans  to  ra.fe  devils;  or  rather  to  impofe  on  the 

&e  MAGIC’  Fascination, 

‘  STee' ,hC  Uti"  in‘  and  1  f“S- 
INn?ftsPtofTJo  findmaBerS  °f  benefices  amo”S  thc  cano- 

Mfice  null  '7>kmds  i  'fe  °,ne  renders  the  provifion  of  a  be- 
,  ce  n«ft  m  its  original,  the  other  is  accefTarv  and  annul? 

the  provifions,  which  at  firft  were  valid.  See  Capacity 

forTTamin  *?*  the  Want  of  a  d%nSl 

in  3  baftard’ for  n3tura,‘- 

Of  the  latter  kind,  are  grievous  offences  and  crimes  :  beinp- 
concerned  in  feeing  a  fen  fence  of  death  executed,  OV.’  which 
vacate  the  benefices  to  all  intents,  or  render  the  holding  it  ir¬ 
regular.  See  Disability,  Benefice  bfr  0 
INCARNATION,  in  theology,  fignTfies  the  . 

by  the  Son  of  God  aflii  med  thfhumfn  „“ure  . 
ttry  by  which  Jefus  Chrift,  the  eternal  Word,  was  made 

?RINITV  aCCOmplilh  the  WOrk°f™  fil’valn.  stl 

The  Indians  own  a  kind  of  Trinitv  in  thp  GnrUiond  1  r 
that  the  fecond  perfon  thereof  has  been  ^"thS’ 

name  in  etsh  dThefe3  '  -and  ‘e^'  g,Ve  him  a  diffl!rent 
name  in  each  of  thefe  mcarnaHom.  See  Kircher.  Chin.  II. 

I  he  aera  ufed  among  chriftians,  whence  they  number  their 
years,  is  the  time  of  the  incarnation ,  that  is  of  Chrift’ - 
ception  in  the  virgin’s  womb.  See  Conce’pt  0“ “ *  “T 
This  aera  was  firft  eftablilhed  bv  Dionvfl.K  i 

the  beginning  of  die  fixth  centuy  tillywhicE 

ofDioclefian  had  been  ,n  ufe.  See  i®M,  and  Epocha 
Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the  years  of  a 
mans  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time  of  his  conce 

Ane  theTeglnlg  rf  hk^a,  ^he^are  ofo^e  M  “ 

birth  of  Chrift,  that  is,  fron/the  2cth  of 

cuftom  has  obtained  from  the  year  14.-1._Tn 

land,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  recko^from  the 

ZTtWn  5  bUt  thcen  they  differ  frona  the  other  in  the 

to  iteTn 1X-ingit’  after  ^  primitive  manner  not 
tothe  day  of  the  birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour — 

Though  the  Florentines  ftick  to  the  day  of  the  birlh  z7d 
begin  their  year  from  Chriftmas.  Sec  Petav.  de  D^Cp. 

Gran-* 
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Grandamicus  it  Die  Nat.  See  alfo  Nativity,  Year, 

Calendar,  He.  ,  ..  ,  rii- 

Incarnation*,  in  medicine,  figmfies  the  healing  and  filling 
up  ulcers  and  wounds  with  newflefti.  See  Consolidation. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  in,  and  caro ,  flefli.  # 

The  medicines  which  effect  this,  are  commonly  called  tncar- 

natives.  See  Incarnative.  # 

INCARNATIVE,  in  medicine  and  chirurgery,  is  applied 
to  medicines,  bandages,  and  futures,  which  difpofe  a  wound 
or  ulcer  to  fill  up  with  flelh.  Whence  they  are  alfo  called 
anaplerotics ,  from  am,  again,  and  <arA»fo<y,  to  fill.  See  In¬ 
carnation. 

Incarnative  Medicine ,  is  fuch  a  one  as  makes  the  flefh  heal 
and  unite.  See  Consolidation,  and  Healing. 
Incarnative  Bandage ,  is  a  fillet,  with  an  eye  or  noofe  at 
one  end  of  it,  fo  as  the  other  end  may  be  put  through  it. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  bandage,  they  apply  the  middle  of  it  to 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  wound  ;  fo  that  the  aperture  may  be 
over  the  wound  itfelf  $  and  flipping  the  other  end  through  it, 
draw  the  lips  of  the  wound  clofe  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  grow  together. 

Incarnative  Suture ,  is  fuch  a  one  as,  by  rejoining  the  lips 
of  a  wound,  and  keeping  them  together,  by  means  ot  a  thread 
drawn  through  them  with  a  needle,  occasions  them  to  grow 
up  and  heal.  See  Suture. 

INCART ATION,  in  chymiftry,  the  refining  of  gold,  by 
means  of  filver  and  aqua  fortis.  See  Gold,  and  Refining. 
This  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  departing. 
See  Depart. 

INCENSE  *,  an  aromatic,  odoriferous  refin ;  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  frankincenfe.  See  Frankincense. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  incenfum ,  q.  d.  burnt ;  as 
taking  the  effeCt  for  the  thing  itfelf. 

Incenfe  was  formerly  burnt  in  the  temples  of  all  religions,  to 
do  honour  to  the  divinities  that  were  there  adored.  Many  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians  were  put  to  death,  becaufe  they  would 
not  offer  incenfe  to  idols.  In  the  Romifh  church  they  Rill  re¬ 
tain  the  ufe  of  incenfe  in  many  of  their  ceremonies,  particu¬ 
larly  at  folemn  funerals,  bellowing  it  on  fuch  perfons  as  they 
would  honour,  as  on  prelates,  £sV.  and  fometimes  alfo  on  the 
people. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  exprefc  fuch 
moments,  or  firft  principles,  which  though  of  no  magnitude 
themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing  fuch.  See  Infi¬ 
nite,  and  Indivisible. 

Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  itfelf,  but  is  inceptive  of  a  line 
which  it  produces  by  its  motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have 
no  breadth,  is  yet  inceptive  of  breadth ;  that  is,  capable,  by 
its  motion,  of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  tffc. 
See  Magnitude,  Point,  Line,  iffc. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between  perfons 
who  are  related  in  a  degree  prohibited  mariage  by  the  laws  of 
thecountry.  See  Degree,  and  Marriage. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be  permitted  be¬ 
tween  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  affection,  fo  neceffary  in 
marriage,  might  be  heightened  by  this  double  tie  ;  and  yet  the 
rules  of  the  church  have  formerly  extended  this  prohibition 
even  to  the  feventh  degree,  but  time  has  brought  it  down  to 
the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

The  words  adultery  and  incejl  are  not  indecent,  though  they 
fignify  very  infamous  things;  becaufe  they  reprefent  them  as 
covered  with  a  veil  of  horror,  which  makes  us  look  on  them 
only  as  crimes :  the  words,  therefore,  rather  fignify  the  guilt 
of  thofe  aCtions,  than  "the  aCtions  themfelves. 

Moft  nations  look  on  incejl  with  horror,.  Perfia  and  Egypt 
alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  antient  kings  of  thofe 
countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the  brother’s  marrying  the 
filler :  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  they  thought  it  too  mean  to 
join  in  alliance  with  their  own  fubjeCts,  and  Hill  more  fo,  to 
have  married  into  the  families  of  any  foreign  princes. 

As  to  the  Perfians,  there  was  a  Hill  more  abominable  fort  o : 
incejl  pra&ifed  by  their  magi :  If  we  may  truft  Catullus,  carm.  9 1 . 
Nam  magus  ex  matre  iff  gnato  gignatur  oportet 
Si  vera  ejl  Perfarum  impia  relligio. 

Spiritual  Incest,  is  the  like  crime  committed  between  two 
perfons  who  have  a  fpi ritual  alliance,  by  means  of  baptifm, 
or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  Incest  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other  bene¬ 
ficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  Mother  and  the  daughter ;  that 
is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends  on  the  col¬ 
lation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  Jpiritual  incejl  renders  both  the  one  and  the  other  o r 
thofe  benefices  void. 

INCESTUOUS,  the  name  of  a  feCtor  herefy,  which  arofe  in 
Italy  about  the  year  1065. 

The  herefy  of  the  Incejluous  had  its  beginning  at  Revenna  ; 
the  learned  of  which  place  being  confulted  by  the  Florentines 
about  the  degrees  of  affinity  which  prohibit  marriage,  made 
anfwer,  that  the  feventh  generation,  mentioned  in  the  ca¬ 
nons,  was  to  be  taken  on  both  Tides  together ;  fo  that  four 
generations  were  to  be  reckoned  on  one  fide,  and  three  on 
the  other. 


They  proved  this  their  opinion  by  a  paflage  in  Juftinian’s  In- 
Jlitutes ,  where  it  is  faid,  that  a  man  may  marry  his  brother’s 
or  filler’s  grand-daughter,  though  fhe  be  but  in  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  :  Whence  they  concluded,  that  if  my  brother’s  grand¬ 
child  be  in  the  fourth  degree  with  refpeCt  to  me,  fhe  is  in  the 
fifth  with  refpeCt  to  my  fon,  in  the  lixth  with  refpeCt  to  my 
grandfon,  and  in  the  feventh  with  refpeCt  to  my  great  grand- 
fon. 

Peter  Damian  wrote  againft  this  opinion,  and  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  condemned  it  in  a  council  held  at  Rome. 

NCH,  a  known  Englilh  meafure,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot; 
containing  the  fpace  of  three  barley  corns  in  length.  See 
Measure,  and  Foot. 

’nch  of  Candle ,  a  manner  of  felling  goods  among  merchants. 
The  method  of  it  is  thus. — Notice  is  ufually  given  upon  the 
Exchange  in  writing,  and  elfewhere,  when  the  fale  is  to  be¬ 
gin  :  againft  which  time  the  goods  are  divided  into  feveral  par¬ 
cels,  called  lots ,  and  papers  printed  of  the  quantity  of  each, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  fale ;  as,  that  none  fhould  bid  lefs 
than  a  certain  fum  more  than  another  has  bid  before.  During 
the  time  of  bidding,  a  fmall  piece,  of  about  an  inch,  of  wax- 
candle,  is  burning ;  and  the  laft  bidder,  when  the  candle  goes 
out,  has  the  lot  or  parcel  expofed  to  fale.  See  Auction, 
and  Candle. 

NCHASING,  in  fculpture.  See  the  article  Enchasing. 
NCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignifying  the  beginning  of  a  thing ; 
or  action ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  inceptive , 
See  Inceptive. 

Inchoative  Verbs ,  according  to  the  ftriCt  rules  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  are  ufed  by  thebeft  authors  indifferently  with  primi¬ 
tives,  having  almoft  all  the  tenfes  in  common  with  them  ; 
nay,  ordinarily  they  exprefs  our  fentiments  with  more  energy, 
and  the  actions  themfelves  in  a  more  perfect  ftate.  See  Verb. 
NCIDE,  Cut. — Thofe  medicines  are  faid  to  incide,  which 
confift  of  pointed,  and  {harp  particles ;  as  acids,  and  moft 
falts  ;  by  the  force  or  infinuation  of  which,  the  particles  of 
other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another,  which  before  co¬ 
hered.  See  Acid,  Salt,  iffc. 

And  thus  fome  expectorating  medicines  are  faid  to  incide ,  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it,  fo  as  to  occafion  its  dif- 
charge.  See  Expectoration. 

INCIDENCE,  in  mechanics,  expreffes  the  direction  in  which 
one  body  ftrikes  on  another ;  otherwife  called  inclination.  See 
Inclination. 

In  the  occurfions  of  two  moving  bodies,  their  incidents  is  faid 
to  be  perpendicular  or  oblique ,  as  their  directions  or  lines  of 
motion  make  a  ftraight  line,  or  an  oblique  angle  at  the  point 
of  contaCt.  See  Percussion. 

jingle  of  Incidence,  commonly  denotes  the  angle  compre¬ 
hended  between  an  incident  ray  or  other  body,  and  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  in  the  point  of  incidence. 

Thus,  fuppofing  A  B  (fab.  Optics ,  fig.  26.)  an  incident  ray 
proceeding  from  the  radiant  point  A,  to  B  the  point  of  incidence * 
and  H  B  a  perpendicular  to  D  E  in  the  point  of  incidence :  the 
angle  ABH,  comprehended  between  A  B  and  H  B,  is  the  an¬ 
gle  of  incidence — by  others  called  the  angle  of  inclination .  See 
Inclination. 

Angle  of  Incidence,  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Barrow  and  fome  others 
for  the  complement  of  the  above  angle,  or  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
clination. 

Thus,  fuppofing  A  B  an  incident  ray,  and  H  B  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  as  before  ;  the  angle  A  B  D  comprehended  between  it 
and  the  reflecting  or  refraCting  plane  D  E,  is  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  ;  and  the  angle  ABH,  the  angle  of  inclination. 
Others,  withWolfius,  make  another  diftinCtion;  which  fee  un¬ 
der  the  articles  Angle,  Reflexion,  and  Refraction. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  optical  writers,  i°.  That  the  angle  of 
incidence ,  ABH,  fig.  26.  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  re¬ 
flection  H  B  C,  or  the  angle  A  B  D  to  the  angle  CBE.  See 
Reflexion. 

2°.  That  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraCtion,  are 
to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the  refinances  of  the  mediums. 
3>°.  That  from  air  to  glafs  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  to  the  fine  of  the  reflected  angle  as  300  to  193,  or  nearly 
as  1 4  to  9:  on  the  contrary,  that  from  glafs  to  air,  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence ,  is  to  the  fine  of  the  relraCted  angle 
as  193  to  300,  or  as  9  to  14. 

It  is  true,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  having  fhewn  that  the  rays  of 
light  are  not  all  equally  refrangible,  there  can  be  no  precife 
ratio  fixed  between  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  refraCtion  and 
incidence:  but  the  proportion  which  comes  neareft,  is  that  above 
fpecified.  See  Light,  Colour,  Refrangibility,  iffc. 
Incidence  of  Eclipfe.  See  the  article  Eclipse. 

Axis  of  Incidence.  Seethe  article  Axis  of  Incidence. 

Cathetus  of  Incidence.  See  Cathetus  of  Incidence ;  fee  al¬ 
fo  Reflexion. 

Line  of  Incidence,  in  catoptrics,  denotes  a  right  line,  as  A  B, 
Tab.  Optics ,  fg.  26.  whereby  light  is  propagated  from  a  radi¬ 
ant  point  A,  to  a  point  B,  in  the  furface  of  a  fpeculum. — 
This  is  alfo  called  an  incident  ray .  See  Ray. 

Line  of  Incidence,  in  dioptrics,  is  a  right  line,  asAB,y^. 
56.  whereby  light  is  propagated  umefraCtedj  in  the  fame  me¬ 
dium. 
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bo™  HK  L  r.he  ra,i!ant  P°int  t0  the  rurfaCe  of  the  raffing 

sf?/Ur rCIDENCE-  Sec  the  artide  Pmnt  e/MW. 
INCIDFNTCI-DENCE'  s=f  'be  article  Scruples. 
INCIDENT,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  an  event  j  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  circumftance  of  fome  event.  or  a  parti 

ncident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  epifode  or  particular  a£tion  tack 

a1dt0Eph,esoPOHaPaIaai0n’  SefSit, 

tl  feiZedLdS  1“U  of  aPeeabk  which  divert 

wavs  to  mak,  h  *7  “W"*  The  I»et  ought  al- 

ornamentTfi^h101Ce0[fUCh  mctdents*  as  are  fufceptible  of 
rnaments  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  his  poem.  The  variety 

of  incidents  well  conduced  make  the  beauty  of  an  he  S 

E  to  fbfnend^h  alWa^  t0  ^  a  CCrtain  number  oiin~ 
out  too  foonf  SeeEpTc^10^’  that  WOuld  otherwife  break 

'"”"5;  See  the  articles  Rat,  Incidence,  and  In- 

INb?eIs1hn?fnT^  t’  in.chJ,m!ftl7>  thereduffion  of  vegeta- 

.  Th°e ltd  i  J  ^r8  them S«=  Ashes.  § 

The  word  ,s  derived  from  .he  Latin  prepoiition  and  chh, 
ames.  bee  Calcination. 
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ScisfvF ^  lNCISI0N-  See  Engrafting. 

teeth  adolh!:IS1Vri’  m  anatomy.  is  applied  to  feveral 
teeth,  a  double  mufcle,  and  certain  orifices  belonging  to  thofe 

Incisivi  Dentes,  called  alfo  incifires,  or  cutters,  and  fometimes 

rifms,  becaufe  they  Ihew  themfelves  in  laughing,  are  eight  in 

St"  V  fr  jaoW’  fituate  in  tha  fore-f.de,  and  in  he 

middle  of  the  others.-See  Tab.  Amt.  (O/led.)  fie  2  fit  J 

,wyia“  lb°rt"  and  ",ar',er  than  the  others,  and  are  bfertel 

thev  fel!™n  °  1  b/afi"gleroot.  or  twang  i  for  which  reafon 
y  eafily,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  upper  fide. 

rhey  are  called  Incifivt,  becaufe  their  office  is  to  cut  or  incide 
tne  meat,  bee  Tooth. 

Incisivus  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  firft  proper  mufcle 
of  the  upper  lip ;  becaufe  it  has  its  origin  in  the  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw,  near  the  place  of  the  incifive  teeth  ;  hence  it  paffes, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  which  it  ferves  to  draw  up. 
The  maxillary  bones  have  four  internal  orifices,  two  whereof 

INCT  TNATiniNJ1  V^’  38  b,eing  dire?Iy  Under  the  dentes  inciflvi 
INCLINATION,  in  medicine  and  chymiftry,  the  operation 

of  pouring  off  a  clear  liquor  from  fome  feces,  or  fediment 

by  only  gently  ffooping  the  veflel.  ’ 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  de¬ 
cantation.  bee  Decantation. 

Inclination  in  phyfics,  expreffes  the  mutual  approach,  or 

fontheat7h  ?°A  ^  ^  °rpIanes’  towards  one  another; 

fo  that  their  directions  make  either  a  ffraight  line  at  the  point 

f  contadl,  or  an  angle  of  a  greater  or  leffer  magnitude 

lNtC“ to  a  Plane,  is  the  acute  angle 
Wffich  fuch  right  line  makes  with  another  right  line  drawn  in 
the  plane  through  the  point  where  the  inclined  line  interfefts 
it,  and  through  the  point  where  it  is  alfo  cut  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  inclined  lines.7  See  Line 
Inclination  of  an  Incident  Ray,  is  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  a  line  drawn  to  the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicular  to 
the  refledhng  or  refradting  furfaCe. 

SjJf  °th;er7fe  7IIed  thfang!e  °f™l™*on:  fometimes 
alfo  the  angle  of  incidence.  See  Angle,  and  Incidence 

lN<;LI™TI0Nf*  reflected  Ray,  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  after 
reflection  makes  with  the  axis  o f  inclination. 

Thus,  if  AB,  Tab.  opt.  fig.  26.  be  the  incident  rav  HB  a 

£vPenCBH  will  £  rt  tH-  'T'  BC  ^  ^fiefled 

ABC  thC  ’*’**'*»  and 

Inclination  y  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  is  ,he  angle  which  i. 
makes  With  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  or  the  angle  between 
the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptick.  See  Angle. 
Inclination  of  a  Planet,  is  an  arch  or  angle  comprehended 
between  the  echptick,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  in  his  orbit 
The  greatelr  inclination  of  Saturn,  according  to  Kepler’  i, 

2  •  32';  of  Jupiter  t°.  20  of  Mars  1°.  50'.  30".  Gf  Venn, 

30.  22^;  of  Mercury  6^.  54'.  According  to  De  la  Hire,  the 
greateff  declination  of  Saturn  is  2°.  33'.  30".  of  luniter  r° 

*9‘-  20";  of  Mars  10.  $r  0".  of  ^enus  3°.  1 

Mercury  6°.  52'.  o".  o*  5  j  ot 

Inclination  of  a  Platte,  in  dialing,  is  the  arch  of  a  vertical 
arcle,  perpendicular  both  to  the  plane  and  the  horizon,  and 
intercepted  between  them. 

To  find  this,  take  a  quadrant  and  apply  its  fide  to  the  fide  of 
a  fquare  and  apply  to  the  other  fide  your  fquare  to  your 
plane  ;  if  the  plummet  fall  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare, 
then  the  lower  fide  of  the  fquare  (lands  level ;  by  which  draw 
a  horizontal  fine,  whereon  erea  a  perpendicular,  and  apply 
your  fquare  to  that  perpendicular ;  and  if  the  plummet  falls  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  then  that  is  alfo  a  level  line 
and  your  plane  ftands  horizontally:  If  the  plummet  falls  no, 

un- 


til  it  does ;  and  draw  an  horizontal  line,  on  which  ereflaper- 

P  icu  ar,  to  which  apply  your  fquare,  and  obferve  what  an- 

fauIrT  7Tmef  makef  °n  the  <luadrant>  with  the  fide  of  the 
IncT  Z  a  i  ha  T  the  ang  e  0f  the  inclinatim  of  the  Plane. 

1  liL  ^  °f  tW°  Planes>  is  the  acute  angle  made  by  two 
Z n  ZTe  m;aC,h  pIane>  tbrouSh  a  common  poinfof  fe- 
Thus’  tn  Pe,rPlnd,cular  ‘0  the  fame  common  fedlion. 

KFf’T  ^1'  GeSm‘tr>>A-  98-  the  inclinatim  of  the  plane 
a  ,  c  the  plane  ACD  B 's  the  angle  HFI  or  fh  i 
made  by  the  right  lines  HF  and  FI  in  the  point  F,  p{rpen- 
.  d'cular  to  the  line  of  fedtion  EG.  F  P 

o  Lfw?rrcalwT0f'%VTCS’  isthe  bame  with  what  is 
Thus  in  r  n  e  TsUr  See  Ang  le. 

proceeding-  fr ,  s’  l"'  2b-  luPP°fing  AB  an  incident  ray, 
on  the  ftrln  f  C  rad‘ant  A  10  the  P°int  of  incidence  B 

edbetweenTandrhm'rr0ri  ‘hc,Angle  AB»  comprehend- 
Iv  bv  Mr  U  r  d  ^  parP“d,c“Iar  is  called  indifferent- 

loC:  &eT:“DEdNcters  the  °f  “  * 

Argument  ^Inclination.  See  Argument. 

Nt™l  ^  m  3  m°raI  SeeAppET^E,  andNA- 

nhlln^^^  Plane,  in  mechanics,  is  that  which  makes  an 
ration?8  thehorizon-  See P^ane,  and  Accele 

i'nJmechanIcS’  thatabody,  asB  (Tab.Afe- 
o  f  ;tc,  0  laid  on  an  inclined  plane,  always  lofes  part 

fuftain  ,>  ght  1  and  that  the  p0wer  or  weight  L,  required  to 
P  ane  i  mSfb  ^  of ' D»  as  the  heighth  B  A  of  the 

itTZ  ^ ‘  of  lfc  C  A — .And  hence  alfo  it  follows, 

2mateff  inC  I,'latl0n  7  pIane  may  be  fo  fmall,  that  the 
R?n  ATCIght  may  be  fufiained  on  it  by  the  fmalleft  power. 
bnrlC£1  1  jT*? CS  ^  rU^e*  tbat  tbe  force  wherewith  any  heavy 

defeenTto  df h  efcend  an  incUned plane,  is  to  the  force  of  the 
cent  in  the  perpendicular,  as  the  line  of  the  anefe  0f  the 
plane  s  inclination  is  to  theradius.  See  Descent.  § 

I  quiXfto  a  h°dy  °r nweight  given>  and  if  were  re- 

t^S^n^heTwer' f  *  'be?^“ 

inclFners  IhC  thrcefirft 

INCOGNITO^  r  See  ?IAL’  andDEINc^iNERs: 

rs 

ufual  marks  of  their  diftinaion  and  quality.  7  ’ 

fl-rplgr-ande^S  m  Ita  y  make  a  comm°n  cuflom  of  walking  the 

when  Zr;a;  fh"dr  Ways,take  ^i%  on  fucWcal™ 

W  en  people  pay  their  compliments  to  them.  It  is  nothareto 

o  prevent  their  being  known,  that  they  take  thefe  ineafures7 

receive  the  "°1  be  with  cemmony,  „or 

receive  the  honours  due  to  their  rank.  y 

have™1?  b0,rresinpri;iCeS’  cardinals> and  ambaffadors  coaches 

wWch Tv  Si  wCVhey  Cf  fiKM'  a"d  tbe  curtains» 
y  call  bandmelle ,  are  drawn,  they  are  reputed  to  be 

incognito ;  and  no  body  that  meets  them  is  obliged  to  flop  or 

make  his  honours  to  them.  6  P’  0r 

The  cardinals  alfo,  when  they  would  be  hcogmto,  leave  off 
the  red  hat.  See  Hat,  and  Cardinal  OIt 

US/IBLCE’  that  which  cannot' be  burnt  or  con 
fumed  by  fire.  See  Burning.  ^urnt  or  con- 

Metals  melt,  ftones  calcipe,  and  are  yet  incombuftible  —Cloth 

is  cleancd  ky  fire’ 

gory  o/Cfe  Gr 

of.tik“s\^  aa;;ain  his  end>b-v 

thofe  people  befmear  themfdves,  wL  tandTr  "  CWi,'h 

melt  Spanifh  wax  on  their  tongues*  &c  See  C°a  S* 

Allum,  &c.  g  3  beef ire-Eater, 

wi“ 

fic^^^^n^be  found^that^s  ^In^qoot^lst 
unity  to arationainumbetT1 'oTaTonTrafena0!  n"6  " 

fr/fid  Sef  thr artic,cs 

demonft  a^^rSfdTrutf &  ‘°  'rhe  fiag°nal*  as 

iTZ  whict  cannot  be  tt^bf 

alfo  fa.d  to  be  mmnmeujurable  in  power!  COmm0n  fllr&ce>  are 

5  D  d 
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INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  confift  with  another, 
without  deftroying  it.  See  Compatible. 

Thus  cold  and  heat  are  incompatible  in  the  fame  lubjed ,  the 
ftrohgeft  overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

IN  COMPLEX  Oppofttion.  See  the  article  Opposition. 
INCOMPOSITE  lumbers,  are  the  fame  with  what  Euclid 
calls  prime  numbers.  See  Prime,  and  Number. 
INCONCINNOUS  Di/cords.  1  the  articIe  S 
Inconcinnous  Syfiem.  )  '  bYsi  . 

INCORPORA'f’lON  *,  the  mixing  the  particles  or  dirteient 

bodies  fo  together,  as  to  make  an  uniform  fubftance  or  com- 
pofition  of  the  whole,  without  leaving  any  poflibility  of  dil- 
cerning  the  ingredients  or  bodies  mixed,  in  any  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  qualities. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  in,  and  corpus,  body. 
INCORPOREAL,  Spiritual ;  a  thing  or  fubftance  which  has 
no  body.  See  the  articles  Spirit,  and  Body. 

Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incorporeal ,  and  may  fubfift  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  body.  See  Soul,  and  Immaterial. 

Thofe  ideas  which  are  independent  of  bodies,  can  neither  be 
corporeal  themfelves,  nor  be  received  within  a  corporeal  fub- 
jed.  They  difcover  to  us  the  nature  of  the  foul,  which  re¬ 
ceives  within  itfelf  what  is  incorporeal ,  and  receives  it  in  a 
corporeal  manner  too.  Whence  it  is  that  we  have  incorporeal 
ideas  even  of  bodies  themfelves.  Fenelon.  See  Idea. 
INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  corrupted.  See 
Corruption. 

Thus  fpiritual  fubftances,  as  angels,  human  fouls,  &c.  and 
thus  alfo  glafs,  fait,  mercury,  &c.  may  be  called  incorruptible. 
See  Glass,  Salt,  &c. 

INCORRUPTIBLES,  Incorruptibiles,  the  name  of  a 
fed  which  fprung  out  of  the  Eutychians. 

Their  diftinguifhing  tenet  was.  That  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift 
was  incorruptible ;  by  which  they  meant,  that  after  and  from 
the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  his  holy  mo¬ 
ther,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of  any  change,  or  alteration  ;  not 
even  of  any  natural,  and  innocent  paffions,  as  of  hunger, 
third-,  &c.  So  that  he  eat  without  any  occafion,  before  his 
death,  as  well  as  after  his  refurredion. — And  hence  it  was 
that  they  took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  the  ad  of  condenfing,  or  rendering  fluids 
thicker,  by  the  mixture  of  other  lefs  fluid  particles ;  or  by 
expelling  the  finer  particles,  and  compinging,  and  bringing 
the  groffer  nearer  together.  See  Agglutination. 
INCRUSTATION,  the  lining,  or  coating  of  a  wall,  either 
with  glofiy  ftones,  ruftics,  marble,  pottery,  or  ftucco  work; 
and  either  equably,  or  in  pannels  and  compartiments. 
INCRUSTED,  or  Incrustated  Column ,  is  a  column  con 
filling  of  feveral  pieces  or  flips  of  fome  precious  marble,  ma 
flicated  or  cemented  around  a  mould  of  brick,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter;  which  is  done,  not  only  tofave  the  precious  ftone,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  agat,  jalper,  or  the  like,  but  alfo  for  the  fake  of 
fhewing  pieces  of  it  of  uncommon  largenefs,  by  the  neatnefs  and 
clofenefs  of  the  incrujlation ,  which  renders  the  joints  impercep¬ 
tible,  where  the  cement  is  of  the  fame  colour.  See  Column. 
INCUBATION,  the  a&ion  of  a  hen,  or  other  fowl,  brooding 
on  her  eggs.  See  Egg,  and  Hatching. 

INCUBUS*,  Night-Mare  ;  a  difeafe  confifting  in  an  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread:  fo  very  violent,  that  the  patient  cannot 
fpeak,  or  even  breathe. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  incubare ,  to  lie  down  on 
any  thing  and  prefs  it:  The  Greeks  called  it  g piatljuf,  q.  d .fal- 
tator,  leaper, or  one  that  rulheth  on  aperfon.  See  Ephialtes. 
In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  loft,  but  drowned  and 
aftonilhed,  as  is  the  underftanding  and  imagination ;  fo  that 
the  patient  feems  to  think  fome  huge  weight  thrown  on  him, 
ready  to  ftrangle  him. 

Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diftemper  ;  fo  are  fat  people, 
and  men  of  much  lludy  and  application  of  mind  ;  by  reafon 
the  ftomach  in  all  thefe  finds  fome  difficulty  in  digeftion. 

The  incubus  feems  to  be  coufin-german  to  the  epilepfy  and 
apoplexy  ;  for  if  it  lafts  long,  it  degenerates  into  one  or  other 
of  thofe  diftempers.  Others  reckon  it  a  kind  of  afthma,  and 
call  it  ajlhma  nodturnum ;  and  fay  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufes,  and  is  helped  by  the  fame  means,  as  the  common  afthma. 
INCUMBENT,  in  law,  a  clerk  refident  in  his  benefice,  with 
cure.  See  Cleric,  and  Benefice. 

He  is  called  incumbent  of  fuch  church,  becaufe  he  ought  to 
bend  his  whole  ftudy  to  difcharge  his  cure.  See  Parson, 
Rector,  Vicar,  &c. 

INCUMBRAVIT,  inlaw.  See  Quare  Incumbravit. 
INCURVATION,  the  ad  of  bending  a  bone,  or  other  body, 
from  its  natural  fhape. 

Incurvation^  the  Rays  of  Light.  See  Light,  and  Re 
fraction. 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  of  the  officles  of  the  ear.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

INDE.  See  the  article  Indigo. 

INDEFEISIBLE,  or  Indefeazable,  in  our  law,  fignifies 
what  cannot  be  defeated,  or  made  void: — As,  a  good  and 
indefeifible  eftate. 

INDEFINITE,  Indeterminate  ;  that  which  has  no  certain 
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bounds,  or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any.  See 

Indeterminate.  . 

Defcartes  ufos  the  w'ord  in  his  philofopby,  inEead  o*  infinite , 
both  in  numbers  and  quantities,  to  fignify  an  inconceivable 
number,  or  number  fo  great,  that  an  unit  cannot  be  added  to  it; 
and  a  quantity  fo  great,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  any  addition. 
Thus/ he  fays,  the  ftars,  vifible  and  invifible,  are  in  number 
indefinite,  and  not,  as  the  ancients  held,  infinite;  and  that 
quantity  mav  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  ot  parts, 
not  an  infinite  number.  See  Infinite. 

Indefinite  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fchools  to  fignify  a  thing  that 
has  but  one  extreme  ;  for  inftance,  a  line  drawn  from  any 
point,  and  extended  infinitely. 

Thus  what  they  call  eternity  a  parte  ante ,  or  eternity  a  parte 
poll,  are  indefinite  durations.  See  Et  er  nity. 

Indefinite  Propofition.  See  the  article  Proposition. 
Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underftood  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  participles,  articles,  f Sc.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain 
indeterminate  lenfo,  and  not  fixed  to  any  particular  time, 
or  other  circumftance.  See  Aoristus,  Article, 
and  Pronoun. 

INDELIBLE  *,  that  which  cannot  be  blotted  out,  or  effaced. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  de/ere,  to  blot ;  with  the 
prepofition  in,  taken  negatively. 

Thus  baptifm,  and  the  order  of  the  priefthood,  are  laid  to 
convey  indelible  characters.  See  Character. 
INDEMNITY  *,  an  ad  by  which  one  promifes  to  guarantee, 
or  lave  harmlefs,  fome  other  perfon  from  any  lofs  or  damage, 
that  might  accrue  to  him  on  any  particular  account. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  formed  from  the  negative  in, 
and  damnum,  lofs. 

When  a  church  is  appropriated  to  an  abby  or  college,  the 
archdeacon  lofeth  his  indudion-money  for  ever .  in  recom- 
pence  whereof,  he  fhall  have  yearly  out  of  the  church  fo  ap¬ 
propriate,  one  or  two  fhillings,  more  or  lets,  lor  a  penfion, 
as  was  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  impropriation.  And  this 
penfion  is  called  an  indemnity. 

INDENTED,  Indentee,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  out-line 
of  a  bordure,  ordinary,  Ffc*  is  notched,  in  form  of  the  teeth 
ofafaw.  SeeDANCETTE,  and  Endented. 

Indented  Verge.  C  Dented. 

Indented  Medals.  LSee  the  article  J  Medals. 

Indented  Wheel,  j  (Wheel. 

INDENTURE,  in  law,  a  writing  which  comprifes  fome  con- 
trad  between  two  at  leaft ;  being  indented  at  top  anfwer- 
able  to  another  part,  which  has  the  fame  contents. 

It  differs  from  a  deed-poll ;  in  that  this  laft  is  a  Angle  deed, 
and  is  unindented.  See  Deed. 

INDEPENDANT  Troop.  See  the  article  Troop. 
INDEPENDENTS,  a  fed  of  Puritans  in  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  fo  called,  as  denying  not  only  any  fubordination  among 
their  clergy,  but  alfo  all  dependency  on  any  other  affembly. 
See  Puritan. 

They  maintain,  that  every  feparate  church,  or  particular  con¬ 
gregation,  has  in  itfelf  radically  and  effentially  every  thing  ne- 
cefiary  for  its  own  government ;  that  it  has  all  ecclefiaftical 
power  and  jurifdidion ;  and  is  not  at  all  fubjed  to  other  chur¬ 
ches  or  their  deputies,  nor  to  their  affemblies  or  fynods. 
Though  the  Independents  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  affemble 
fynods ;  yet,  if  any  be  held,  they  look  on  their  refolutions  as  . 
weighty  and  prudential  counfels,  but  not  as  decifions  to  be 
peremptorily  obeyed*  See  Synod,  Council,  &c. 

They  agree,  that  one  or  more  churches  may  help  another 
church  with  their  advice  and  affiftance,  and  even  reprove  it 
when  it  offends ;  provided  they  do  not  pretend  to  any  luperior 
authority  or  right  to  excommunicate,  fcsf c. 

In  matters  of  faith  and  dodrine,  the  independents  agree  with 
the  reft  of  the  reformed  ;  fo  that  the  difference  is  rather  poli¬ 
tical,  than  religious.  See  Calvinism. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  England,  the  Independents  becoming 
the  moft  powerful  party,  and  getting  to  the  head  of  affairs,  molt 
of  the  other  feds,  that  were  averfe  to  the  church  of  England, 
joined  them :  which  occasioned  them  to  be  diftinguilhed  into 
two  feds. 

The  firft  are  in  effed Presbyterians,  only  differing  from  them 
in  matters  of  difeipline. — The  others, whom  M.Spanheim  calls 
Pfcudo- Independents,  are  a  confufed  aflemblage  of  Anabaptifts, 
Socinians,  Antinomians,  Familifts,  Libertines,  &c.  See  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Dissenters,  Separatist,  idc. 

F.  Orleans  fpeaks  of  the  rife  of  the  Independents  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms.  4  Out  of  the  fame  fed  (the  Presbyterians)  had 
rifen  fome  time  ago,  on  pretence  of  further  reformation,  a 
new  fed,  which  was  not  only  averfe  to  the  monarch,  but 
the  monarchy,  both  which  it  undertook  to  deftroy  ;  and  in 
lieu  thereof  to  form  a  republic. — They  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Independents ,  in  regard  that,  profeffing  to  carry 
the  gofpel  liberty  ftill  further  than  the  other  Puritans,  they 
rejeded  not  only  bifhops,  but  alfo  fynods,  pretending  each 
aftembly  ought  to  govern  itfelf  independently  of  all  others  ;  in 
which,  fay  they,  confifts  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
At  firft  they  were  only  diftinguilhed  among  the  Presbyterians, 
as  the  more  zealous  from  the  more  indifferent,  the  more  rigid 

‘  from 
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‘  from  the  more  remifs,  by  a  greater  averfion  to  all  pomp  and 
pre-eminence  both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  by  a  more  ardent 
,  delire  Tto  reduf  the  practice  of  the  gofpel  to  its  primitive  pu  - 
rity*  it  was  their  maxim  ot  independency  that  firft  diftin- 
gunhed  them,  and  rendered  them  fufpeded  to  the  reft.  But 
*  fddr,efs  *nd  artifice  enough  to  gain  ground,  and  in 

effect  made  abundance  of  profelytes  out  of  all  other  parties 
and  perfuafions. 

Independent ijm  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  the  Britifh  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  United  Provinces.  One  Morel  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  but  it  was  con¬ 
demned  at  the  fynod  of  Rochel,  where  Beza  prefided ;  and  a- 
gain  at  the  fynod  of  Rochel  in  1644. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  geometry,  is  underftood  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  either  of  time,  or  place,  which  has  no  certain  or  definite 
oounds.  bee  Indefinite, 

iNDUTERmNATE  Prcilan,  is  that,  whereof  there  may  be  in- 

fmrte  (hfferent  folutions.  See  Problem,  Unlimited, 
and  Number.  * 

P  or  inftance,  if  a  number  be  required  that  may  be  a  multiple 
of  4  and  5 ;  where  the  anfwer  may  be  20,  40,  60,  far.  to 
in  mty .  or,  if  it  were  required  to  find  two  numbers  whofe 
um,  together  with  their  product,  may  be  equal  to  a  given 
number ;  or,  to  make  a  rhomboides,  wherein  the  redangle 
under  the  two  Tides  may  be  equal  to  a  given  fquare.—  Both  of 
which  problems  admit  of  infinite  folutions. 

INDEX*,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-finger.  See  Fin¬ 
ger.  0 

*  It  is  thus  called  from  indico,  I  point  or  direft;  becaufe  that 
finger  is  generally  fo  ufed :  whence  alfo  the  extenfor  indicis  is 
called  indicator.  See  Extensor,  Abductor,  and  Ad¬ 
ductor. 

The  Greeks  call  it  Kiy&v& ,  Ucker ;  this  finger  being  ufed  to 
be  dipped  in  fauces,  in  order  to  tafte  them ;  after  which 
it  is  ufually  licked ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  becaufe  the 
nurfes  ufe  it  to  take  up  the  food  wherewith  they  feed  their 
infants ;  firft  licking  it,  to  tafte  whether  or  no  it  be  hot. 
Index,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  the  charaderiftic,  or  exponent  of  a  logarithm.  See  Lo¬ 
garithm. 

The  index  is  that  which  {hews  of  how  many  places  the  ab- 
folute  number  belonging  to  the  logarithm  confifts,  and  of 
what  nature  it  is,  whether  an  integer  or  a  fradion. 

Thus,  in  this  logarithm  2,521293,  the  number  ftanding  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  point  is  called  the  index ;  and  becaufe  it 
is  2,  fhews  you  that  the  abfolute  number  anfwering  to  it 
confifts  of  3  places:  for  it  is  always  one  more  than  the  in¬ 
dex,  becaufe  the  index  of  1  is  o;  of  10  is  1 3  and  of  100  is  2 
bV.— As  in  this  example  :  ’ 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
^23456789  where  the  upper  num¬ 
bers  are  indices  to  the  lower.  And  therefore  in  thofe  fmall 
tables  of  Briggs’s  logarithms,  where  the  index  is  omitted,  it 
muft  be  always  fupplied,  before  you  can  work  by  them. 

If  the  abfolute  number  be  a  fradion,  the  index  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  has  a  negative  fign,  and  is  marked  thus,  2.562293  ; 
which  {hews  the  correfponding  number  to  be  a  decimal  fraai¬ 
on  of  three  places,  viz.  1.365. 

Mr.  Townly  has  a  peculiar  way  of  noting  thefe  indices ,  when 
they  exprefs  fraaions,  now  much  in  ufe,  viz.  by  taking, 
iriftead  of  the  true  index ,  its  arithmetical  complement  to  10: 
lo  that  hd  would  write  the  logarithm  now  mentioned  thus : 
8.562293. 

How  indices  are  to  be  added  and  fubtraaed,  fee  in  the  article 
Logarithm. 

Index  of  a  Globe ,  is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the  north-pole, 
and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  certain  divifions  in 
the  hour-circle.  See  Globe. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  gnomon.  See  Gnomon. 

Index,  or  Indice,  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Rome,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  examine  books,  and  to 
put  fuch  as  they  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  reading  and  felling 
of,  into  an  index. 

Indices  or  expurgatory  indices ,  is  the  name  by  which  the 
catalogues  of  prohibited  books  are  called;  among  which, 
however,  there  is  this  difference,  that  fome  are  condemned 
purely  and  abfolutely,  and  others  only  donee  corrigantur ,  till 
they  be  cor  reeled. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  the  firft  who  procured  an  index  to  be 
publifhed  of  the  books  condemned  by  the  inquifition  of  Spain. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  took  the  hint,  and  in  1559  ordered  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  holy  office  at  Rome  to  print  a  fecond.  Pius  V. 
recommended  the  matter  to  the  council  of  Trent,  who  made 
another.  After  this,  the  Duke  of  Alva  procured  another  to 
be  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1571.— Clement  VIII.  in  1596, 
publifhed  a  very  copious  one,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  index. — There  were  two  others  publifhed  in  1583, 
and  1612,  by  the  cardinals  Guiroci  and  Sandoval,  and  feve- 
ral  others  by  the  inquifitors  and  mafters  of  the  facred  palace. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  indices  is  that  of  Sottomayor, 
which  was  made  for  all  the  ftates  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Spain' 
and  comprehends  all  the  others ;  coming  down  as  low  as  the 
year  1667. 
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INDIA,  or  EoJI-India  Company,  Coins ,  Silky  See.  See  Com¬ 
pany,  Coin,  Silk,  bV. 

INDIAN  Ink.  1  q  ,  SInk 

Indian  Ocean.}  See  the  artlde  10cean. 

Indian  Wood ,  called  alfo  Jamaica  and  Campeche  Woody  h 
taken  out  of  the  heart  of  a  large  tree  growing  plentifully  in 
the  ifles  of  Jamaica,  Campeche,  bV.  ufed  in  dying,  its  de¬ 
coition  being  very  red.  See  Campeche. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putting  fome  of  this  deacon  in¬ 
to  two  bottles,  and  mixing  a  little  powder  of  alum  with  the 
one  it  will  become  of  a  very  beautiful  red,  which  will 
hold  ;  the  other  in  a  day’s  time  becoming  yellow,  though 
both  bottles  were  {topped  from  the  air  alike ;  and  if  a  little 
or  the  fame  deco£lion  were  expofed  to  the  air,  it  would  be- 
come  black  as  ink  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

INDICATION,  a  fign  difeovering,  or  pointing  out  fomething 
to  be  done.  See  Sign. 

Indication,  in  phyfic,  fignifies  the  pointing  out  or  difeove- 
nng  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  what  means  applied  in  any 
cafe,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
virtues  of  medicines. 

Indications  are  of  four  kinds :  prefervative  or  prophyladlic , 
which  direct  how  to  cut  off  the  caufe  of  an  approaching  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  curative ,  which  {hew  how  to  remove  a  difeafe  actually 
formed  ;  palliative ,  which  dired  how  to  Jeffen  its  effeds,  or 
take  off  fome  of  its  fymptoms,  before  it  can  be  wholly  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  vital ,  which  relate  to  the  ftrength  of  the  body. 
See  Curative,  Contra-indication,  and  Pallia¬ 
tive. 

That  part  of  phyfic  which  treats  of  indications  is  called  fe~ 
meiotica.  See  Semeiotica. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or  manner  of 
conjugating  verbs,  {hewing  either  the  time  prefen t,  paft,  or 
future.  See  Mood. 

Hove  is  the  prefent  tenfe  j  I  loved,  the  paft ;  and  I  will  love, 
the  future  of  the  indicative  mood.  See  Tense. 

Indicative  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

INDICATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  index,  or  Sneer 
next  following  the  thumb.  See  Index  S 

7h~tfT  iSrth-e  **  Proper  mufde  of  ‘he  index;  and  is 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  ferns  to  extend  that  linger  to  point  at 
any  thing  withal.  &  F 

It  has  its  origin  in  the  middle  and  hind  part  of  the  cubitus 
and  is  inferted  by  a  double  tendon  into  the  fecond  phalanx 
of  the  index,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  great  extenfor,  with 
which  it  ads  in  conjundion  in  ftretching  out  the  finger.— 
See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  7.  n.  10.  49. 

KTf™  NrT1’  AT  “  S-Tenore. 
INDICTION,  fignifies  the  convoking  of  an  ecclefiaftical  af- 

lembly ;  as  a  fynod,  or  council,  and  even  a  diet.  See  Coun¬ 
cil,  Synod,  bV. 

Induction  is  alfo  applied  to  the  feveral  feffions  of  the  fame 
councils.  See  Session. 

Hence  it  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  feffions  of  the  council  of 
1  rent,  the  decree  by  which  the  council  appoints  the  day  of 
the  future  feffion,  is  called  the  indiaion  of  that  feffion. 
Indiction,  in  chronology,  is  ufed  for  a  kind  of  epocha,  or 
manner  of  accounting  time  among  the  Romans ;  containing 
a  cycle  or  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  which,  when  expired^ 
begins  anew,  and  goes  round  again  without  intermiffion! 

See  Cycle. 

This  method  of  computation  has  no  dependance  on  the  hea 
venly  motions.-— Petavius  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  chrono¬ 
logy  lefs  known  than  the  Roman  indiaion-,  he  means,  than 
its  origin  and  commencement.-lt  is  the  general  opinion  it 
was  mftituted  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  but  this  is  a  mere 
gueff— There  were  indiaions  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 

onftantius,  as  appears  from  the  Theodofian  Code. _ The 

learned  hold,  that  indiaions  were  originally  no  other  than 
certain  annual  taxes,  the  tariffs  whereof  were  publifhed  everv 
year :  but  why  they  are  fo  called,  why  confined  to  a  cycle  of 

knowiD  ^  W^en’  and  0X1  W^at  occafi°n  inftituted,  is  not 

We  find  three  kinds  of  indiaions  mentioned  in  authors;  the 
mdiaion  of  Conftantinople,  beginning  on  the  firft  of  SeD- 
tember ;  the  Imperial  or  Caffarian  indiaion,  on  the  14th  of 
September;  and  the  Roman  or  papal  indiaion,  which  is  that 
ufed  in  the  popes  bulls,  and  begins  on  the  firft  of  January 
The  popes  have  dated  their  ads  by  the  year  of  the  indiaion, 
ever  fince  Charlemaign  made  them  fovereign;  before  which 
time  they  dated  them  by  the  years  of  the  emperors. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  calender,  the  year 
1582  was  reckoned  the  tenth  year  of  the  indiaion:  fo  that 
beg, nmng  to  reckon  hence,  and  dividing  the  number  of  years 
elapfed  between  that  time  and  this  by  15,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  indiaion,  correfponding  to  the  prefent  year  of 
our  Lord  1738,  viz.  6.  J 

The  indiaion  may  alfo  be  found  by  adding  3  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  and  dividing  the  fum  by  , 5,  the  remainder  is  the 

year  of  the  mdiaion :  it  there  be  no  remainder,  the  indiaion 
is  15. 

The  word  indiaion  comes  from  indiaic,  which  fignifies  efta- 

blilhment, 
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Hifliment,  order,  or  denunciation.— The  time  of  the  in- 

*  diilion  among  the  Romans,  was  that  wherein  the  people  were 
fummoned  to  pay  a  certain  tribute;  and  it  is  for  this  realon 
that  the  Imperial  indiftion  began  towards  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  becaufe  the  harveft  being  then  got  in,  it  was  fuppofed 
the  people  could  eafily  pay  their  tax.  _ 

INDICATIVE,  Indictivus,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  feaft- 
days  appointed  by  the  Roman  magiftrates,  viz.  the  conful  or 
pnetor.  See  Ferine,  and  Feast. 

INDICTMENT  *,  in  law,  a  bill,  or  declaration  of  com¬ 
plaint,  drawn  up  in  form  of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  exhibited  as  an  accufation  of  one  for  fome  of¬ 
fence,  criminal  or  penal,  unto  jurors,  and  by  their  verdiCt 
found  to  be  true,  and  prefented  before  a  judge,  or  officer  that 
has  power  to  punifh  or  certify  the  fame  offence.  See 
Twelve  Men. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  endiler,  indicare,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lambard,  from  ey0 hiKvv^i,  I  charge,  I  in¬ 
form  againft.  . 

Indictment,  in  common  law,  fignifies  as  much  as  accujatio 
among  the  civilians ;  though  in  fome  points  it  differs.  See 
Accusation,  and  Enditement. 

It  feems  to  be  an  accufation,  becaufe  the  jury  who  enquire  of 
one  offence,  do  not  receive  it,  till  the  party  that  offereth  the 
bill,  appearing,  fubfcribe  his  name,  and  proffer  his  oath  for 
the  truth  of  it.  See  Jury,  Bill,  &c. 

It  is  always  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  differs  from  an  accu¬ 
fation  in  this,  that  the  preferrer  is  no  way  tied  to  the  proof 
thereof  upon  any  penalty,  if  it  be  not  proved,  except  there  ap¬ 
pear  a  confpiracy. 

INDICUM  Folium.  Seethe  article  Folium. 

INDICUS  Cocculus.  See  the  article  Cocc ulus. 

Indicus  Cojlus.  See  the  article  Costus. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity,  or  want  of  due  co&ion,  either  in 
a  food,  a  humour  of  the  body,  or  an  excrement.  See  Cru¬ 
dity. 

In  the  fyftem  of  trituration,  indigejlion ,  which  is  a  crudity, 
may  be  very  naturally  accounted  for,  from  the  relaxation  of 
the  fibres  of  the  ftomach. — A  bilious  indigejlion ,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Hacquet,  a  great  advocate  for  trituration,  is  owing 
to  too  much  force  in  the  ftomach,  too  much  vivacity  in  its 
ofcillations,  which  fpoil  the  digeftion,  by  rendering  the  tritu¬ 
ration  imperfeCE  .  But  this  is  hardly  fatisfacftory,  for  it  Ihould 
feem  that  digeftion  would  be  the  more  perfeft,  in  proportion 
as  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  increafed.  See  Digestion, 
and  Trituration. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  antients  gave  to  fome  of  their 
gods.  See  God. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin,  and  fignification 
of  this  word  ;  fome  pretending  it  was  given  to  all  the  gods  in 
general ;  and  others  only  to  the  femi-gods,  or  great  men  dei¬ 
fied  :  others  fay,  it  was  given  to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally 
of  the  country,  or  rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  bore  this  name ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  afcribed 
to  fuch  gods  as  were  patrons,  and  potectors  of  particular  cities. 
SeeTuTELARY,  and  Penates. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  opinion  maintain,  that  the  gods  were  fo 
called  by  antiphrafis,  becaufe  they  wanted  nothing ;  the  word 
coming  from  the  verb  indigeo ,  I  want. — If  this  were  true, 
the  word  indigetes  would  fignify  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  La¬ 
tin  with  the  Hebrew  ITC?  fchaddai ,  which  the  fcripture  fre¬ 
quently  gives  to  God ;  as  fignifying  that  he  is  fufficient  for 
himfelf,  and  needs  nothing. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  opinion  derive  the  word  from  indigitare , 
to  call,  invoke ;  it  being  thefe  gods  who  were  ordinarily  in¬ 
voked,  and  who  lent  the  readieft  ear  to  the  vows  that  were 
made  them.— To  this  purpofe  they  cite  Macrobius,  who 
ufes  the  word  indigitare  in  that  fenfe ;  telling  us,  the  Veftals 
make  their  invocations  thus,  Apollo  Phyfician !  Apollo  Paean ! 
Vejlales  it  a  Indigitant,  Apollo  Medic  e!  Apollo  Paan  /—They 
add,  that  their  books  of  prayers  and  forms  of  invocation  were 
called  indi At  amenta. 

o 

Laftly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from  inde  genitus , 
or  in  loco  degens,  or  from  inde  and  ago,  for  dego,  I  live,  I  inhabit ; 
which  laft  opinion  feems  the  moft  probable. 

In  effeCI,  it  appears,  i°.  That  thefe  indigetes  were  alfo  called 
local  gods  ,•  dii  locales ,  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 
2°.  The.  indigetes  were  ordinarily  men  deified,  who  indeed 
were,  in  effeCt,  local  gods,  being  efteemed  the  prote&ors  of 
thofe  places  where  they  were  deified ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and 
third  opinion  are  very  confiftent.  3°.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with 
indigetes ,  as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg.  I,  Dii  patrii ,  in¬ 
digetes.  40.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  name 
indigetes ,  were  Faunus,  V efta,  Tineas,  Romulus,  all  the  gods 
ol  Italy ;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays  Servius ;  and  at  Car¬ 
thage,  Dido.— It  is  true,  we  meet  with  Jupiter  indiges , 
but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  Tineas,  not  the  great  Jupiter;  as 
we  may  fee  in  Livy,  Lib.  I.  c.  3.  in  which  laft  fenfe,  Ser¬ 
vius  allures  us,  indiges  comes  from  the  Latin,  in  diis  ago ,  I 
am  among  the  gods. 

INDIGNATORIUS,  a  mufcle  thus  called,  as  being  fuppofed 
to  draw  the  eye  from  its  inner  corner  outwards,  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  fcorn  and  anger. 


But  this  is  properly  a  compound  motion  of  two  muffles :  for 
which  fee  Eye. 

INDIGO,  a  dyers  drug,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  brought  hither 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  See  Blue. 

It  is  drawn  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  which  the  Spaniards 
call  anil ,  and  we  ancle,  nil,  Indian  woad. ,  glajlum  Indicum, 
blue  weed ,  and  indigo. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  faid  to  be  this. — .When  the 
plant  has  arrived  at  a  certain  heighth,  and  its  leaves  are  in  a 
good  condition,  they  cut  them  down,  and  throw  them  into  a 
kind  of  vat,  covering  them  with  water.  Thefe  they  boil 
together  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours ;  at  the  top  fwims 
a  feum,  with  all  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Then 
the  water  is  let  off  into  another  veffel,  where  they  agitate 
and  churn  it,  as  it  were,  with  five  or  fix  long  poles,  fitted 
together  for  that  purpofe.  This  they  continue  to  do,  till  the 
water  becomes  of  a  deep  green,  and  till  the  grain,  as  they  call 
it,  forms  itfelf,  which  they  difeover  by  taking  a  little  of  it 
out  into  another  veffel,  and  fpitting  in  it;  for  if  then  they 
perceive  a  bluifh  dreg  fubfiding,  they  ceafe  to  beat.  The 
matter  then  precipitates  of  itfelf  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
and  when  it  is  well  fettled,  they  pour  off  the  water.  After 
this  they  take  out  the  indigo,  and  put  it  into  little  linen 
bags,  and  let  it  drain;  which  done,  they  put  it  into  Ihallow 
wooded  boxes,  and  when  it  begins  to  dry,  they  cut  it  into 
flices,  and  let  them  harden  in  the  fun. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  indigo ;  the  beft  is  that  called  fer- 
quijfe ,  from  the  name  of  a  village  where  it  is  prepared.  That 
is  beft  which  is  in  flat  pieces,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  pretty 
hard,  clean,  light  enough  to  fwim  in  the  water,  inflamma¬ 
ble,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  marked  a  little  in  the  infide  with 
filver  ftreaks,  and  appearing  reddifh  when  rubbed  on  the  nail. 
Indigo  is  ufed  among  the  painters,  who  grind  and  mix  it  with 
white  to  make  a  blue  colour ;  for  without  that  mixture  it 
would  paint  blackifh.  See  Blue. 

They  mix  it  with  yellow,  to  make  a  green  colour. — It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  dying,  and  by  the  laundreffes,  to  give  a  bluifh 
call  to  their  linen.  See  Dying. 

In  the  Hortus  Indus  Malabaricus ,  is  an  account  of  the  plant 
whence  indigo  is  drawn :  the  decoaion  of  whofe  root  is  faid 
to  be  excellent  againft  nephritic  colics;  its  leaves,  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  good  to  promote  urine ;  and  the  indigo  itfelf  of 
good  ufe  in  drying  of  tumors. 

INDIRECT  Modes,  of  fyllogifms,  in  logic,  -are  the  five 
laft  modes  of  the  firft  figure,  exprefled  by  the  barbarous  words 
baralipton ,  celantis,  dabitis,  frifefomorum.  See  Figure,  and 
Mode. 

It  is  the  converfion  of  the  conclufion  which  renders  the  modes  ' 
indirefl .  for  inftance,  a  lyllogifm  in  darii,  and  another  in 
dabitis,  would  be  perfectly  alike,  were  it  not  for  that  conver¬ 
fion  ;  the  propofitions  having  the  fame  quantity,  and  the  fame 
quality,  and  the  middle  term  being  the  fiibjea  in  the  major, 
and  the  attribute  in  the  minor  in  both.  It  remains  then,  that 
to  make  a  diftinClion,  that  which  is,  the  fubje&of  the  conclu¬ 
fion  in  darii,  be  the  attribute  in  the  conclufion  of  dabitis ;  and 
that  which  is  the  attribute  in  the  firft,  the  fubjeCt  in  the  laft. 
See  Syllogism,  and  Proposition. 

D  A-  Every  thing  that  promotes  falvation  is  advantageous: 

R  I-  There  are  afflictions  which  promote  falvation ; 

I.  Therefore  there  are  afflictions  which  are  advantageous. 

P Every  thing  that  promotes  falvation  is  advantageous : 

-t-tc  'Tu  erC  are  a®'^ons  which  promote  falvation; 

1  1 S.  1  herefore  fome  things  promoting  falvation  are  a ffli&ions. 

Indirect  Confirmation.  See  Confirmation. 

INDIVIDUAL,  Tndividuum,  in  logic,  a  particular  being  of 

any  fpecies;  or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  beings,  equal,  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or  genus’s, 
thofe  genera  into  fpecies,  and  thofe  fpecies  into  individuals. 
See  Genus,  Species,  and  Division. 

The  fchoolmen  make  a  fourfold  diftinCtion  of  individuals  .- 
viz. 

Individuum  Vagum ,  that,  which  though  it  fignifies  but  one 
thing,  yet  may  be  any  of  that  kind ;  as  when  we  fay  a  man, 
a  certain  perfon,  or  one  laid  fo  and  fo ;  though  but  one  per- 
fon  is  meant,  yet  that  perfon,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  any  body. 

Individuum  Determinatum ,  is  when  the  thing  is  named  and 
determined ; .  as,  Alexander,  the  river  Nile,  tsfe.  this  is  alfo 
called  individuum fignatum. 

Individuum  Demon/lrativum,  is  when  fome  demonftrative 
pronoun  is  ufed  in  the  expreffion ;  as,  this  man,  that  woman. 

Individuum  ex  Hypothefi ,  or  by  fuppofition  ;  when  an  uni- 
verfal  name  or  term  is  reftrained,  by  the  fuppofition,  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing :  as  when  we  fay,  the  fon  of  fuch  an  one,  and 
it  be  known  that  he  had  but  one  fon. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  geometry,  thofe  indefinitely  fmall  ele¬ 
ments,  or  principles,  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may 
be  ultimately  refolved.  See  Atom,  and  Infinite. 

A  line  is  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a  furface  of  parallel  lines, 
and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fimilar  furfaces ;  and  becaufe  each 
of  thefe  elements  is  fuppofed  indivifible ,  if  in  anv  figure  a  line 

be 
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be  drawn  through  the  elements  perpendicularly,  the  number 
elements.  “  **  be  thc  ^Lmber  „f  the 

thataParaIWoS'™.  Prifm,  or  cylinder, 
other  wille?  f?,™’  »!  “*'#*'>  equal  to  each 
parallel  m  the  h  r  „  !  *°  *be  bafe:  A  into  lines 

foalfo  are  thee^’l  ^  d,cc‘'caling  'n  arithmetical  proportion  : 

.  ,  c  b?  flrc  es’  which  conftitute  the  parabolic  conoid 

“Sl“nftitute  the  plane  of  a  cir  or  ““ 

havi„gndaU  in'°  cyli".d*aI  c“tve  furfaces, 

w  j  &  t-i  -  3|ne  bei&tb’  and  continually  decreafine  in- 

Th^trf  Ce,rCeH0f  the  bafed0i  »n-hL,h=;S.n 

iniMbl  l^ek  dennf  maS"itudes  »  railed  the  method  of 

a  little  dife„S|  h  a  °n  y  '„e  ant,ent  mcthod  of  exhauftions 
a  Jttle  difguifed  and  con  traced.  See  Exhaustion. 

tions-  onfdwhigh°d  UfC  m  mathematical  demonftra 

rofition  of  A  ^  **  T* 7  I!!,6  an  mftance  in  that  famous  pro- 
hntLtrib“"  That  a  lphere  is  two  thirds  of 

PZf  a  cylinder,  hemifphere,  and  an  inverted  cone  {Tab. 

be' cut  bv  mfi  >9’  lt0  haventhe  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  and  to 
is  one  by-,nfin,tf  PlaneLs’  a11  Parallel  to  the  bafe,  of  which  dg 
5  ph“Vhe  %areof  dh  will  every  where  be 
•  equalto  the  fquare  of  k  c  (the  radius  of  the  fphere)  the  fquare 

annrher  ^[Ua  r6  ’  2n^  conDquently,  fmce  circles  are  to  one 

the  radil>  aI1  the  circles  of  the  he- 

thetce  alUh  rbe  Tu  '°  ^  thofe  of  lhe  cylinder,  deducing 
aU  thof?  of  the  cone :  wherefore  the  cylinder,  deduct 

thft  thT™’-  IS  e<)lf.1  .'°  t,le  hemifphere  ;  but  it  is  known, 
£L™  J?  one  th‘rd  °f  'he  cylinder,  and  confidently  the 

1NDIVISO  VT  th‘rds  of  «■  Sre  CoNE’  Sphere,  f3V, 
Indiviso.  See  the  article  Pro. 

IN  DO  R  SFVTF  ir  ^ariiamentum-  See  Parliamentum. 

'  deedf  ^  T’  2117  thinS  Written  ™  the  ba<*  of  a 
deed  or  inftrument.  See  Endorsing. 

A  condition  written  on  the  back  of  an  obligation,  is  common- 

iy  called  an  indorfement ;  from  in,  and  dor  Cum ,  back. 

a  PP  f  &  change.  See  Endorsement. 
INDUCIARUM  Petitio.  See  the  article  Petitio. 
INDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  confequence  drawn  from  fe- 
veral  proportions,  or  principles  firft-  laid  down.  See  Con¬ 
sequence. 

Thus,  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm,  is  an  induction  made 
from  the  premifes.  See  Syllogism,  and  Conclusion. 
Induction  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllogifm  itfelf;  being 
a  medium  between  an  enthymeme  and  a  gradation,  in  regard 
it  wants  a  propofltion  (which,  however,  is  underftood)  as  in 
the  enthymeme,  and  abounds  in  afliimptions  (which  yet  are 
collateral,  or  of  the  fame  degree)  which  is  the  cafe  in  a  gra¬ 
dation.  See  Enthymeme,  and  Gradation. 

,inftance;  every  terreftrial  animal  lives,  every  aerial  ani¬ 
mal  lives,  every  aquatic  animal  lives,  and  every  reptile  ani¬ 
mal  alfo  lives ;  therefore  every  animal  lives. 

Here,  it  may  be  obferved,  are  various  afliimptions,  from  the 
more  general  fpecies  of  the  animal  kind  collected  into  one ; 
which  this  propofltion  is  fuppofed  to  precede,  e.  g.  that  every 
animal  is  either  terreftrial,  aerial,  aquatic,  or  reptile. 

_  ^uidas  reck°ns  three  kinds  of  induction ;  that  juft  mentioned, 
which  concludes  or  gathers  fome  general  propofltion  from  an 
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enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  kind,  he  calls  the  dia¬ 
lectic  induction. 

The  fecond  proceeds  by  interrogation,  and  concludes  proba¬ 
bly,  or  with  a  verifimilitude.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  call- 
ed  mfstyoyn,  and  was  that  which  Socrates  ordinarily  made  ufe 

t-"!.  aS  iP^j610-  *n  b's  T0Pics->  and  Quintilian  have  obferved. 
The  third  kind  of  induction  is  properly  rhetorical  ;  being  a 
conclufion  drawn  from  fome’  example,  or  authority.  See 
Example,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  induction ,  all  its  force  lying  in  a 
propofltion  which  is  concealed,  and  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  exprefled.— Thus,  he  that  fays,  Codrus  died  bravely 
for  his  country,  therefore  I  muft  die  bravely  for  my  coun¬ 
try,  proves  nothing,  unlefs  this  propofltion  be  carried  in 
mind,  that  I  muft  do  the  fame  with  Codrus.  Again,  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  the  other  mathematicians  fay,  the  fun  is  much 
bigger  than  the  earth  ;  therefore,  it  muft  be  owned  the  fun  is 
much  bigger  than  the  earth.  Where  this  propofltion  is  un¬ 
derftood,  viz.  whatever  Archimedes,  and  the  other  mathema¬ 
ticians  fay,  is  true. 

Induction,  in  the  Englifli  laws,  isufually  taken  for  the  giv¬ 
ing  pofieflion  to  an  incumbent  of  his  church,  by  leading  him 
into  it,  and  delivering  him  the  keys,  by  the  commiflary,  or  bi- 
lhop’s  deputy,  and  by  his  ringing  one  of  the  bells.  See  Pa  rson. 
When  a  clerk  is  inftituted  into  a  benefice,  he  is  to  exhibit  his 
mandate  from  the  bifhop  to  the  archdeacon,  or  other  perlon 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  hath  a  right  thereby  to  be  in¬ 
duced  into  his  living ;  aud  if  he  be  refufed  induction ,  he  hath 
a  remedy  both  in  the  eccleflaftical  court,  and  alfo  an  adion 
of  the  cafe  in  common  law,  againft  the  archdeacon.  See 
Institution. 
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If  the  indudor,  or  perfon  to  be  induced,  be  kept  out  of  the 
church  or  houfe  by  laymen,  the  writ  de  vi  laica  lies  for  the 
clerk,  which  is  direded  out  of  the  chancery  to  the  fheriff  of 
the  county,  to  remove  the  force,  t$c.  —  If  another  clergy¬ 
man,  prefented  by  the  fame  patron,  keep  pofieflion,  a  fpolia- 
tion  isgrantable  out  of  the  fpiritual  court,  whereby  the  tithes 
&V.  all  be  fequeftred,  till  the  right  be  determined. 

The  archdeacon  rarely  induds  a  clerk  in  perfon,  but  fifties 
out  a  warrant  to  all  clerks  and  lettered  perfons  within  the 
archdeaconry,  impowring  any  of  them  to  do  it  in  his  ftead. 
The  ufual  form  and  manner  of  induction ,  is,  for  the  indu- 
£tor  to  take  the  clerk  by  the  hand,  and  then  to  lay  it  on  the 
key  of  the  church,  which  muft  be  then  in  the  door,  and  to 
fay,  ‘  By  virtue  of  this  inftrument,  I  indudt  you  into  the 
‘  real,  adtual,  and  corporal  pofieflion  of  the  redfory  or  vica- 

*  rage  of - ,  with  all  its  fruits,  profits,  members,  and  ap- 

c  purtenances.  This  done,  he  opens  the  door,  and  puts  the 
clerk  in  pofieflion  of  the  church,  and  fhuts  the  door  upon 
him  j  who,  after  he  hath  tolled  a  bell  (if  there  beany)  comes 
out,  and  defires  the  indudfor  to  indorfe  a  certificate  of  his  in¬ 
duction  on  the  archdeacon’s  warrant,  and  that,  all  prefent  will 
fignify  it  under  their  hands.  If  the  church  key  cannot  be 
had,  it  is  fufficient  that  the  clerk  lays  hold  of  the  ring  of 
the  door,  and  within  the  time  limited  read  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church,  in  the  church- 
porch.  Within  two  months  after  this,  the  clerk  muft  read 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  all  the  fervice  of  the  day,  both 
at  morning  and  evening- prayers,  and  declare  his  aflent  and 
confent ;  he  muft  alfo  then  read  the  bifhop’s  Englifh  certifi¬ 
cate,  in  which  is  the  declaration  of  his  conformity ;  and  of 
all  this  he  muft  have  two  or  three  good  witnefles,  who  muft 
fign  that  they  heard  him  do  it,  and  be  ready  to  atteft  it,  viva 
voce ,  if  required ;  and  within  three  months  after  induction , 
he  muft  alfo  take  the  abjuration-oath  at  the  quarter-fefiion, 
or  in  fome  one  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter-Hall. 
INDULGENCE,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  the  remiflion  .of  a 
punifhment  due  to  a  fin,  granted  by  the  church,  and  fuppofed 
to  fave  the  finner  from  purgatory.  See  Pardon,  and  Bull. 
The  Romanifts  found  their  indulgences  on  the  infinite  treafure 
of  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  holy  virgin,  and  all  the 
faints  ;  which  they  fuppofe  the  church  has  a  right  of  diftribut- 
“g,  by  virtue  of  the  communion  of  faints.  See  Merit 
and  Supererrogation.  9 

The  Roman  jubilee  carries  with  it  a  plenary,  or  full  indul¬ 
gence,  for  all  the  crimes  committed  therein.  See  Jubilee 
The  pope  alfo  grants  bulls  of  plenary  indulgence  to  feveral 
churches,  monafteries,  and  even  to  private  perfons;  and  it  is 
a  frequent  thing  to  have  general  indulgences  for  the  time  of  the 
principal  feafts  of  a  year. -Their  cafuifts  fay,  that  a  plenary 
indulgence,  does  not  always  prove  efle£hial,  for  want  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions  whereon  it  was  granted.  See  Ab¬ 
solution. 

For  the  extirpation  of  heretics  it  has  been  a  common  prac- 
tice  with  the  popes  to  grant  indulgences.  Thus  Clement  XII. 

‘  That  we  may  ftir  up  and  encourage  the  faithful  to  exter- 
e  mina*f  this  ungracious  crew  of  forlorn  wretches  [the  Ce- 
e  vennois,  when  in  arms  againft  Lewis  XIV.]  we  fully 
‘  Srant  and  indulge  the  full  remiflion  of  all  fins,  whatever 
‘  they  may  be ;  (relying  upon  that  power  of  binding  and 
‘  Doling,  which  our  Lord  conferred  upon  his  chief  apoftle) 

‘  to  all  thofe  that  fhall  lift  themfelves  in  this  facred  milifia 
f  if  they  {hall  happen  to  fall  in  battle.’  * 

Indulgence,  or  Indulto,  fignifies  alfo  a  fpecial  favour  or 
privilege,  conferred  either  on  a  community,  or  a  particular 
perfon,  by  the  pope’s  bulls ;  in  virtue  whereof  the  party  is 
been  fed  to  do  or  obtain  fomething  contrary  to  the  intention 
and  difpohtion  of  the  common  laws. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indulth ;  the  one  active,  which 
comfits  in  a  power  of  nominating  and  prefentino-  freely  and 
without  referve,  to  benefices  that  are  otherwife  limited’  and 
reftrained  by  the  laws  of  the  apoftolical  chancery;  foch  are 
thofe  ordinarily  granted  to  fecular  princes,  cardinals  bi- 
Ihops,  &c.  5 

PaJJive  indulto’ s  conflft  in  a  power  of  receiving  benefices  and 
expedative  graces;  of  which  kind  are  thofe  of  a  parliament 
of  graduates,  and  mandataries.  F  9 

The  indulto  of  kings,  is  the  power  given  them  of  prefentino 
to  confiftorial  benefices,  either  by  treaty,  by  favour,  or  fpe¬ 
cial  privilege,  1 

The  indulto  of  cardinals,  is  a  licence  for  holding  regular  as 
well  as  fecular  benefices,  for  difpofing  of  benefices  in  com 
mendam,  or  continuing  them,  &c. 

Indulto  parliament,  is  a  right  or  privilege  granted  to  the 
chancellor,  prefidents,  counfellors,  and  other  officers  in  the 
parliaments  of  France,  to  obtain  a  benefice  of  the  collator 
upon  the  kings  nomination  direded  to  him.  — ' This  is  a  kind 
of  advowfon,  or  patronage  belonging  to  the  French  kino- ;  the 
indulto  being  a  mandate  or  grace,  by  which  he  is  permitted 
to  name  to  any  collator  he  pleafes,  a  counfellor,  or  other 
officer  of  parliament,  on  whom  the  collator  {hall  be  obliged 
to  heftow  a  hem.fi r,  ■  fo  that  the  right  of  the  indulto  reffdes 
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radically  in  the  king,  the  officers  being  only  the  objefts  there¬ 
of.  Sec  Dispensation. 

INDURATING,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  things  as  give  a 
harder  or  firmer  confiftence  to  others,  either  by  the  greater 
folidity  of  their  particles,  or  by  diffipating  the  thinner  parts 
of  any  matter,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  harder.  See  In- 

CRASSATING. 

Thus,  a  tumor  is  indurated ,  either  by  the  addition  of  earthy 
and  folid  particles,  as  in  the  fchirri  and  knotty  fwellings ;  or 
by  tranfpiring  the  thinner  parts  through  the  skin,  whereby  the 
remainder  grows  more  fixed,  as  in  an  oedema. 
INDUSTRY,  Fruits  of.  See  the  article  Fruits. 
INEQUALITY  of  natural  days.  See  Equation. 
Inequality  Optical.  Seethe  article  Optical. 

INERTLL  Vis.  See  the  article  Vis  Inertia. 
INESCATION*,  a  kind  of  tranfplantation,  pra&ifed  for 
the  cure  of  certain  difeafes  by  fympathetic  power.  See 
Transplantation,  and  Sympathetic. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  prepofition  in,  and  efca, 
food. 


It  confifts  in  impregnating  a  proper  medium  or  vehicle,  with 
fome  of  the  mumia,  or  vital  fpirit  of  the  patient,  and  giving 
it  to  fome  animal  to  eat.  It  is  ptetended,  the  animal  unites  and 
affimilates  that  mumia  with  itfelf,  corre&ing  it,  and  imbibing 
its  vicious  quality ;  and  by  that  means  reftoring  health  to  the 
perfon  whereto  the  mumia  belonged.  If  the  animal  happens 
to  die  before  the  cure  be  effe&ed,  a  fecond  animal  muft  be 
pitched  on,  and  the  experiment  repeated.  —  Some  tell  us,  that 
the  blood  of  the  patient  well  putrefied  or  fermented,  does  the 
bufinefs  better  than  any  other  part. 

INESCUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  a  fmall  efcutcheon  born 
in  a  larger  one,  as  part  of  fome  other  coat.  See  Escut¬ 
cheon. 

He  beareth  ermin,  an  inefcutcheon  gules. 

This  is  alfo  fometimes  called  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence.  See 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence. 

He  who  marries  an  heirefe,  bears  her  coat  of  arms  on  an  in- 
efcutcheon,  or  efcutcheon  of  pretence ,  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
coat. 

IN  ESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  a&ually  exifting. 
Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  ejfe ,  and  a  thing 
in  pojfe :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be,  they  fay  is  in  pojfe , 
or  potentia ;  but  a  thing  apparent  and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in 
ejfe ,  that  is,  has  a  real  being  eo  injlanti ,  whereas  the  other  is 
cafual,  and  at  beft  but  a  poffibility. 

INFALLIBLE  *,  that  which  cannot  deceive,  or  be  de¬ 
ceived.  See  Fallacy,  Error,  (Ac. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  prepofition  in,  taken  pri- 
vatively,  and  fallo,  I  deceive. 


Upon  this  term  Hands  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  controverfy 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Catholics :  the  latter  of  whom 
maintain,  that  the  church,  affembled  in  general  council,  is  in¬ 
fallible-,  which  the  former  deny.  See  Church,  and  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  principal  reafons  alledged  for  the  infallibility ,  are  drawn 
from  the  obfcurity  of  the  fcriptures,  the  infufficiency  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  and  the  neceflity  there  is  of  fome  infallible 
judge  for  the  decifion  of  controverfies. 

The  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  a  doctrine  of  a  late  Handing, 
and  not  entirely  acquiefced  in,  even  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nion.' —  Du  Pin,  a  do&or  of  the  Sorbonne,  has  written  a- 
gainft  it ;  and  the  late  behaviour  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
and  the  protefting  bilhops,  feconded  by  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  Ihew  to  how  low  an  ebb  the  pope’s  in¬ 
fallibility  is  reduced  in  that  country. 

INFAMOUS*,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  fignifies 
fomething  notorioufly  contrary  to  virtue,  or  honour. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  fama ,  fame,  re¬ 
port. 

Aulus  Gellius  ufes  the  word  infames  materia s,  for  what  we 
ordinarily  call  paradoxes ,  i.  e.  difcourfes  remote  from  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  ;  propofitions  that  appear  oppofite  to  truth,  &e. 
as  the  elogy  of  Therfites,  the  praife  of  a  quartan  ague,  &c. 
See  Paradox. 

Infamous,  in  law,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  which  is  of 
no  repute  or  efteem  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  infamy ;  fome  perfons  being  infamous 
by  right,  de  jure,  as  thofe  who  have  been  noted  by  the  laws, 
or  ftjgmatized  by  publick  judgments.  See  Villainous 
‘Judgment. 

Others  are  infamous  in  fa<ft,  de  fa  Ho,  as  thofe  who  exercife 
fome  fcandalous  profeffion,  as  a  catchpole,  a  merry  andrew, 
a  hangman,  an  informer,  &c. 

Heretofore  there  were  crowns  of  infamy  given  by  way  of 
punifhment  to  criminals:  they  were  made  of  wool. 

INFAN  r,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  perfon  under  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty  years.  See  Age, 

An  infant  eight  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  may  commit  ho¬ 
micide,  and  be  hanged  for  it,  if  it  appear  by  any  other  a£t 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  here  malitia 
fupplebit  atatem-,  yet  Coke  on  Littleton,  fed.  405.  fays,  ‘An 
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*  infant  fhall  not  be  punifhed  till  the  age  of  fourteen  f  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  age  of  difcretion. 

INI" ANTE,  and  Infanta,  are  titles  of  honour  given  to 
the  children  of  fome  princes*  particularly  thofe  of  the  houfes 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  See  Prince,  Son,  &c. 

It  is  ufually  faid  that  the  appellation  infante  was  introduced 
into  Spain,  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  king  Ferdinand  of  Caftile,  and  that  their  fon  San- 
cho  was  the  firft  that  bore  it.  —  But  this  is  contradi&ed  by 
Pelagius  bifhop  of  Oviedo,  who  lived  in  the  year  1100,  and 
informs  us,  that  the  titles  infante  and  infanta,  were  ufed  in 
Spain  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Evremond  II. 

INFANTRY,  the  body  of  foot-foldiers,  in  an  army  or 
other  corps.  See  Army,  Soldier,  £sV. 

The  infantry  Hand  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  cavalry,  or 
horfe.  See  Cavalry. 

INFATUATE  *,  to  prepoflefs  any  one  in  favour  of  fome 
perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as  that  he  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  difabufed. 

*  The  word  infatuate  comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus,  fool;  of 
fari ,  to  fpeak  out,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  <pa.w, 
whence  ipanif,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vates  in  Latin,  or 
prophet  in  Englifh;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  prophets 
or  priefts  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  or  folly, 
when  they  began  to  make  their  predictions,  or  deliver  oracles. 
See  Prophecy,  Enthusiasm,  &c. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuated,  infatuati,  who 
fancied  they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus ,  had  appeared  to  them.  See  FaTU- 
arii. 

INFECTION*,  the  catching  a  difeafe,  by  fome  effluvia, 
or  fine  particles,  which  fly  off  from  diftempered  bodies,  and 
mixing  with  the  juices  of  others,  occafion  the  fame  diforders, 
as  in  the  bodies  they  came  from.  See  Contagion. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  inf  cere,  which  properly 
fignifies  to  dye  of  fome  other  colour ;  inf  cere,  i.  e.  facere  ut 
aliquid  intus  fit,  to  occafion  fomething  to  be  imbibed.  See 
Poison. 

INFERIOR,  Inferiour,  Hands  oppofed  to  fuperior.  See 
Superior. 

Inferior  Maxilla.  C  Maxilla. 

Inferior  Ocean.  >  See  the  article  s  Ocean. 

Inferior  Planet.  J  L  Planet. 

Obliquus  Inferior.  Y  CObliquus. 

Serratus  Inferior.  See  the  article  <  Serratus. 

Subfiapularis  Inferior.  J  l  Subscapularis. 

Inferioris  Labii  Depreffor.  e  S  Depressor. 

Inferioris  Labii  Elevator.  J  ee  c  Elevator. 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  not  baptized, 
and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the  Chriflian  religion. 
It  is  baptifm  that  makes  the  fpecific  difference  between  an  he¬ 
retic,  and  an  infidel.  See  Baptism. 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning,  nor  end: 
in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite.  See  Infinity. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a  begin¬ 
ning?  but  will  have  no  end ;  as  angels,  and  human  fouls. 
This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum  a  parte pojl ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte  ante ,  they  mean 
that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  beginning.  See  Indefi¬ 
nite,  and  Finite. 

Infinite,  in  mathematics,  is  applied  to  quantities  which  are 
either  greater,  or  fmaller  than  any  affignable  ones.  See 
Quantity,  and  Magnitude. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  differs  not  much  from  what  we  otherwife 
call  indefinite,  or  indeterminate.  See  Indefinite,  and  In¬ 
determinate. — Thus,  an 

Infinite,  or  Infinitely  great  line  in  geometry,  denotes 
only  an  indefinite,  or  indeterminate  line ;  to  which  no  cer¬ 
tain  bounds,  or  limits  are  prefcribed.  See  Infinitely 
fmall  quantity. 

Infinite  Series.  See  the  article  Series. 

Arithmetic  o/Tnfinites.  See  the  article  Arithmetic. 

Characters  in  Arithmetic  ^Infinites.  See  Character. 

Infinite  Propofition ,  in  logic.  See  Proposition. 

Infinite  Dijhefs,  inlaw.  See  the  article  Distress. 

Infinitely  fmall  quantity,  called  alfo  an  mfinitefimal ',  is  that 
which  is  fo  very  minute,  as  to  be  incomparable  to  any  finite 
quantity ;  or  it  is  that  which  is  leffer  than  any  affignable  quan¬ 
tity.  See  Quantity. 

An  infinite  quantity  cannot  be  either  augmented  or  leffened, 
by  adding  or  taking  from  it  any  finite  quantity.  Neither 
can  a  finite  quantity  be  either  augmented,  or  leffened,  by  add¬ 
ing  to,  or  taking  from  it  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity. 

If  there  be  four  proportionals,  and  the  firft  be  infinitely  greater 
than  the  fecond  j  the  third  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the 
fourth. 

If  a  finite  quantity  be  divided  by  an  infinitely  fmall  one,  the 
quotient  will  be  an  infinitely  great  one.  And  if  a  finite  quan¬ 
tity  be  multiplied  by  an  infinitely  fmall  one,  the  product  will 
be  an  infinitely  fmall  one :  if  by  an  infinitely  great  one,  the 
product  will  be  a  finite  quantity. 


If 


I  N  F 

xiimjELY  Mmte  Praams,  or  all  the  powers  of  all  the 
fraaom  whole  numerator  is  one,  are  together  equal  to  an 

HooW,SemeMN"ft3:r«7!SiV'n  b*°r-  W00d>  in 

Hence  lt  is  deduced,  ^  That>  there  arc  not  on]y  . 

llJZ5'  °r  Pi0gIefll0n®  in  mfinitutn  >  but  alfo  infinitely 
fin  te  nr^  re  “  °fmfinitT  .  That  the  infinitely  d 
brought  ^leffionsrare  notwithftanding  computable,  and  to  be 

fAtoKf  r  ?nC  fum  5  and  that  not  only  finite>  but  finall, 
s  to  be  lefs  than  any  aflignable  number.  30.  That  of  infi 

mu  quantities,  feme  are  equal,  others  ungual.  4°  That 
one  tnfimte  quantity  may  be  equal  to  two,  Jhree,  or  more 
other  quantities,  whether  infinite  or  finite! 

INFTNTTtv?"’-  See  the  articIe  Series.  / 

m  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of  the  moods, 
which  ferye  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs.  See  Mood. 

determ'ilTTh  ^  precife  timc’  nor  does  »t 

fi  number’  or  Perfon>  but  expreffes  things  in  a 
loofe  indefinite  manner;  as,  to  teach ,  &c. 

in  molt  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  infinitive  is 
diftinguilhed  by  a  termination  peculiar  to  it;  as,  rvorhu  in 
the  Greek,  fenbere  in  the  Latin,  ecrire  in  the  French,  fieri- 
•vere  m  the  Italian  fcfr.  but  the  Englifh  is  deleave  in  this 
point ;  fo  that  to  denote  the  infinitive,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recour  e  to  t  e  article  to;  excepting  fometimes  when  two  or 
more  infinitives  follow  each  other. 

The  practice  of  ufing  a  number  of  infinitives  fucceffively,  is 
a  great,  but  a  common  fault  in  language ;  as,  he  offered  to  go 
to  teach  to  write  Englifh— Indeed,  where  the  infinitives  have 
no  dependance  on  each  other,  they  may  be  ufed  elegantly  e- 

TNrarijrrv^  mourn,  tofigh ,  to  fink,  tofiwoon,  to  die. 

IJNr  1M1 1  Y,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing  infinite. 
See  Infinite.  j 

The  idea  fignified  by  the  name  infinity  is  bell  examined,  by 
conhdenng  to  what  things  infinity  is  by  the  mind  attributed, 
and  how  the  idea  itfelf  is  framed  :  finite  and  infinite  are  looked 
upon  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  attributed  primarily  to 
things  that  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  by  the  addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  any  the  leaft  part. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  Ipace,  duration  and  number.— When 
we  apply  this  idea  to  the  fupreme  Being,  we  do  it  primarily 
in  refpe£t  of  its  duration  and  ubiquity ;  more  figuratively, 
when  to  his  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  other  attributes, 
which  are  properly  inexhauftible  and  incomprehenfible ;  for 
when  we  call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this 
infinity,  but  what  carries  with  it  lome  reflexion  on  the  num¬ 
ber  or  the  extent  of  the  adls  or  objects  of  God’s  power  and 
wifdom,  which  can  never  be  fuppofed  fo  great,  or  lo  many, 
that  thefe  attributes  will  not  always  furmount  and  exceed, 
though  we  multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  with  the  infinity  of 
endlefs  number.  W"e  do  not  pretend  to  lay,  howthefe  at¬ 
tributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
narrow  capacities ;  but  this  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them, 
and  thefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity.  See  God. 

W’e  come  by  the  idea  of  infinity  thus :  Every  one  that  has  any 
idea  of  ally  Hated  length  of  fpace,  as  a  foot,  yard,  &c.  finds 
that  he  can  repeat  that  idea,  and  join  it  to  another,  to  a  third, 
and  fo  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  additions. 
From  this  power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace,  he  takes  the 
idea  of  infinite  fpace,  or  immenfity.  By  the  fame  power  of 
repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  or  duration  we  have  in  our 
minds,  with  all  the  endlels  addition  of  number,  we  come  by 
the  idea  of  eternity.  See  Eternity. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got,  by  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  do  we  not  attribute  it  to 
our  ideas,  as  well  as  thole  of  Ipace  and  duration ;  fince  they 
may  be  as  eafily  and  as  Often  repeated  in  our  minds  as  the 
other  ?  yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs,  or 
whitenefs,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fweet  or  white,  as 
frequently  as  thofe  of  yard  or  day?  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
that  thole  ideas  which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe 
by  the  addition  of  any  parts,  afford  us  by  their  repetition  an 
idea  of  infinity  ;  becaufe  with  the  endlefs  repetition  there  is 
connected  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  is  no  end :  but  it 
is  not  fo  in  other  ideas  ;  for,  if  to  the  pei  fedteft  idea  I  have 
of  white,  I  add  another  of  equal  whitenels,  it  enlarges  not 
my  idea  at  all.  Thofe  ideas,  which  confifl:  not  of  parts, 
cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men  pleafe,  or  be 
Hretched  beyond  what  they  have  received  by  their  fenfes ; 
but  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being  capable  of  increafe  by 
repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  an  endlefs  room  for 
more ;  and  fo  thole  ideas  alone  lead  the  mind  towards  the 
thought  of  infinity.  See  Idea,  iffc. 

We  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
finity  of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite. — The  firlf 
is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progrelfion  of  the  mind  over 
any  repeated  idea  of  fpace :  but  to  have  actually  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite,  is  to  fuppofe  the  mind  already 
palled  over  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  fpace,  which  an  end- 


INF 


lefs  repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it;  which  carries 
in  it  a  plain  contradiction.  See  Space. 

This  will  be  plainer,  if  we  confider  infinity  in  numbers. 

The  infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whofe  addition  every 
one  perceives  there  is  no  approach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one 
that  reflects  on  it :  but  how  clear  foever  this  idea  of  the  infini- 
be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the 
^b'brdity  of  the  idea  of  an  adtual  infinite  number, 
INFIRMARY,  a  place  where  the  fick  and  weak  belonging  to 
any  fociety or  community  are  difpofed,  either  for  nurfing  or 
cure.  See  Hospital.  ° 

INFLAMMATION  *,  in  phyfic,  a  tumor  attended  with  a 

r5atUra  Lheat’  and  rednefs  >  frequently  arifing  from  fome 
obftruflion ;  by  means  whereof  the  blood  flowing  into  fome 
part  fafter  than  it  can  run  off  again,  fwells  up,  and  caufes  a 
tenfion,  with  an  unufual  forenefs,  rednefs,  and  heat.  See 
Phlegmon,  Abscess,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  in,  and  flamma,  flame 

1  he  immediate  caufe  of  inflammations  is  an  excefi,  or  over¬ 
flowing  of  blood  in  the  part  affe&ed  ;  other  caufes,  more  re¬ 
mote,  may  be  the  denfity  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  or 
the  relaxation  and  contufion  of  the  fibres.  * 

Phyficians  have  given  particular  names  to  the  inflammations 
of  feyeral  parts;  that  of  the  eyes  is  called  ophthalmia ,  that  of 
the  lungs  peripneumonia,  and  that  of  the  liver  hepatites  See 
Ophthalmia,  Peripneumony,  &c. 

INFLATION*  blowing  up;  the  adt  of  ftretching  or  filling 
any  flaccid,  or  diftendible  body,  with  a  flatulent  or  windy  fub- 
ltance.  See  Emphysema.  ' 

*  bTow  W°rd  “  f°rmed  fr°m  the  Latin  in'  and fiatusi  of 1 


INFLECTION,  in  optics,  is  defined,  by  Dr.  Hooke,  a  mul- 
tiplicate  refradhon  of  the  rays  of  light,  caufed  by  the  une¬ 
qual  denfity  and  fluduating  motion  of  the  confident  parts 
of  the  medium  ;  whereby  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  is  hindred 
from  going  on  in  a  right  line,  and  inflea ed  ordefledled  by  a 
curve.  See  Light.  '  A 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difeovered  alfo  by  plain  exDer.W^  • 
of  the  rays  of  light;  and  M.  de  la  Hire  affures  he 
found,  that  the  beams  of  the  liars  being  obferved,  in  a  deep 
valley  to  pals  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  are  always  more  re- 
Faded,  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  hill,  or  the  obfervatioL 
were  made  on  the  top  thereof;  as  if  the  rays  of  light  were 

bent  down  into  a  curve,  by  palling  near  the  furface  of  the 
mountain.  c 

Sir  Raac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  makes  feveral  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  infleaion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  which 
fee  under  Light,  and  Rays.  6 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns  and  verbs 
m  their  feveral  cafes,  tenfes,  and  declenfions.  * 

Inflation  \s  a  general  name,  under  which  are  comprehended 
both  conjugation  and  declenfion  .See  Conjugation  De¬ 
clension,  Case,  Ten^e,  &c. 

Point  /Inflection,  of  a  Curve,  in  geometry,  is  the  point, 
or  place  where  the  curve  begins  to  bend,  or  turn  a  contra™ 
way.  See  Point.  / 

If  a  curve  line,  as  AFK  {Tab.  Geometr/,  if.  IOO  ;  l, 
partly  concave,  and  partly  convex  towards  ani  right  'line 

wd^L~rtmfirec^  77;/  H? 

is  at  the  beginning  of  the  one,  and  end  of  the  otherTs^ 
led  the  pom ■  of, njka„r.  as  long  as  the  curve,  being  cont - 
nued  beyond  F,  keeps  its  courfe  the  fame:  when  it  returns 
back  again  towards  that  part  or  fide,  from  whence  it  took 
its  original,  it  ,s  called  the  point  of  rarogr'f&n.  See  the  ani 
cle  Retrogression. 

To  conceive  this,  it  is  to  beconfidered,  that  whatever  ouan 
tity  goes  on  continually  inertafing  or  decreafing,  it  c^not 
change  from  a  pofitlve  to  a  negative  expreffion”  or  from  a 
negative  to  a  pcfitive  one,  without  firft  becoming  equal  to  an 
infinite,  or  nothing.  It  becomes  equal  to  nothing,  if  it  con 
.usually  decreafe;  and  equal  to  an  infinite,  if  it  continually 

Now,  if  through  the  point  F  be  drawn  the  ordinate  E  F  and 
the  tangent  FL,  and  from  any  point,  as  M,  on  thefame 
fide,  as  AF,  be  drawn  the  ordinate  MP  and  fht»  t-? 

MT;  then  in  curves  which  have  a  ?Z’ of 

abfcifs  AP  continually  increafes,  and  the  part  AT  of  the  dia6 

s&'iss-ts'srx'fsrrir 

poh°t  E.  AL’  when  the  P°“t  P  ftlls  into  the 

In  thofe  curves  which  have  a  point  of  retrogreffion,  the  part 
AT  increafes  continually,  a,,d  ,he  abfcifs  increafes,  tillT 

A°pnt  /)  ,!  ' 1,1  j  ’  after.  which  it  again  diminilhes:  whence 
A  r  mult  become  a  maximum,  when  the  point  T  falls  in  L 

If 
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if  A E  =c  E  F  =  y,  then  will  A L  =  — ■  a*,  whofe 


fluxion,  which  is 


_  y*x — yxy — -x 


Y 


,  fuppoflng  x  conftant,  being 


divided  by  x,  the  fluxion  of  A  L  muft  become  nothing ;  i.  e. 
. — yJL—  o;  fo  that  multiplying  by  y*,  and  dividing  by  —  y, 

y  ... 

yn:  o ;  which  is  a  general  form  for  finding  F,  the  point 
of  inflexion,  or  retrogreffion,  in  thofe  curves  whofe  ordinates 
are  parallel  to  one  another.  For  the  nature  of  the  curve  AF  K 
being  given,  the  value  of  y  may  be  found  in  x ;  and  taking  the 
fluxion  of  this  value,  and  fuppofing  x  invariable,  the  value  of 
y  will  be  found  in  x  ;  which  being  put  equal  to  nothing,  or 
infinity,  ferves  in  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions  to  find  fuch  a 
value  of  AE,  as  that  the  ordinate  EF  fhall  interfedt  the 
curve  AFK  in  F,  th e  point  of  inflexion,  or  retrogreffion. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Ears,  either  with  their  heat,  or  light,  to  which  aftrolo- 
gers  vainly  attribute  all  the  events  which  happen  on  the  earth. 
See  Astrology.  ( 

Alchymifts,  who  to  this  afcribe  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  tell  us, 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Ears,  which,  in  their  paffage  through  the  atmofphere,  imbibe 
many  of  its  moift  parts,  the  groffefl:  whereof  they  depofite 
in  the  fands  and  earths  where  they  fall ;  that  thefe  filtrating 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  defcend  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  they  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  again  to 
the  furfacej  and  in  their  afcent,  by  a  natural  kind  of  fubli- 
mation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  difpofed,  they  form  natural 
bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  &c. — Thus,  chy- 
miftry  confifting  in  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural 
operations,  and  in  applying  active  principles  to  paffive  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  pretended  it  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 
See  Transmutation,  Philosophers  Stone,  &c. 

INFLUEN  r,  a  term  ufed  where  a  liquor  or  juice,  by  the 
contrivance  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  circulation,  falls  into 
any  current,  or  receptacle. 

Thus,  with  refpedl  to  the  common  receptacle,  the  chyle  is  its 
influent  juice ;  and  fo  is  the  bile  to  the  gall-bladder  ;  the  venal 
blood  to  the  heart  in  its  diaftole;  and  the  like. 

ENFORCED.  ,  .  .  5 Reinforced. 

INFORCEMENT.  5  See  the  artlcle IReinforcement. 

IN  FORM  A  PAUPERIS,  in  law.  See  Forma  Pau¬ 
peris. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  for  the  king,  is  much  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  declaration  for  a  common  perfon: 
and  is  not  always  done  diredlly  by  the  king,  or  his  attorney, 
or  the  clerk  of  the  crown  office ;  but  fometimes  by  another, 
who  fues  as  well  for  the  king  himfelf,  on  a  breach  of  fome 
penal  law  or  ftatute,  wherein  a  penalty  is  given  to  the  party 
that  will  fue  for  the  fame.  See  Declaration,  and  In¬ 
dictment. 

INFORMATUS  non  fum ,  or  Non  fum  Informatus;  a 
formal  anfwer  made  of  courfe  by  an  attorney,  who  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  court  to  fay  any  thing  he  thinks  good  in  behalf 
of  his  client  ;  who  having  nothing  material  to  urge,  makes 
anfwer  he  is  not  informed  :  on  which  judgment  paffes  for 
the  other  party. 

INFORMIS,  unformed ;  that  which  has  not  the  form,  or 
perfection  it  fhould  have.  See  Form. 

St  elite  Informes,  in  aftronomy,  are  fuch  ftars  as  have  not 
yet  been  reduced  into  any  conftellation ;  otherwife  called  fpo- 
rades.  See  Sporades. 

Of  which  kind  there  was  a  great  number  left  by  the  antient 
aftronomers;  though  Hevelius,  and  fome  others  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  have  provided  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  making 
new  conflellations.  See  Star,  and  Constellation. 

INFRACTION  *,  a  rupture,  or  violation  of  a  treaty,  law, 
ordinance,  or  the  like.  See  Violation,  •  Transgres¬ 
sion,  feY. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  prepofition  in,  and  the  fupine 
of  frango ,  I  break. 

INFR  ALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  fed  of  Predeftinarians, 
who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  men 
only  to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the  means  neceflary 
to  fave  themfelves,  if  they  would.  See  Reprobation, 
Thisdodrine  they  maintain  in  different  manners,  the  fed  it- 
felf  being  divided  into  two  branches :  Some  hold,  that  God, 
independently  of  every  thing,  and  antecedently  to  all  know¬ 
ledge  or  forefight  of  the  fall  of  the  firft  man,  refolved  to  fig- 
nalize  both  his  mercy  and  his  juftice:  his  mercy,  by  creating 
a  certain  number  of  men,  to  make  them  happy  to  all  eterni¬ 
ty  ;  and  his  juftice,  by  creating  likewife  a  number  of  other 
men,  to  be  miferable  to  all  eternity.  See  Predestination. 
Others  hold,  that  God  did  not  take  this  refolution,  but  in 
confluence  of  original  fin,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  from  all  eternity,  that  Adam  would  commit  if  for  fay 
they,  man,  by  this  fin,  having  forfeited  all  pretences  to  his 
original  juftice,  deferves  nothing  now  but  punilhment.  AH 
mankind  .is  become  a  mafs  of  corruption,  which  God  maj 

* 


abandon  to  eternal  deftrudlion,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  juftice.  However,  to  fhew  his  mercy  too,  as  well  as  his 
juftice,  he  has  refolved  to  feledl  fome  out  of  this  mafs,  to  Am¬ 
plify  them,  and  to  make  them  happy.  See  Election. 
Thofe  who  maintain  the  dodtrine  in  the  firft  manner,  are 
more  properly  called  fupralapfarii ,  as  believing  that  God 
formed  the  refolution  of  damning  a  number  of  men,  fupra 
lapfum,  before  Adam's  fall,  and  independently  of  it.  See  Su- 
pralapsarir 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  opinion  are  called  infralapfarii ,  as  hold¬ 
ing,  that  God  made  that  refolution,  infra  lapfum,  after  his 
knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence  thereof.  See  Sub- 

L  AP'SARII. 

INFRASPINATUS,  a  mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  bafis,  fpine,  and  under-cofta  of  the  fcapula, 
and  which  filling  the  lower  interfeapulum,  pafles  on  between 
the  fpine  and  teres  minor  in  a  triangular  form,  and  growing 
tendinous  at  the  cone,  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the  hume¬ 
rus,  and  draws  directly  backwards. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (My  cl.) 
fig-  7-  n-  33- 

IN  FUL  A,  a  name  antiently  given  to  one  of  the  pontifical  or¬ 
naments  worn  on  the  head.  Feftus  tells  us,  that  the  infulce 
were  filaments  or  fringes  of  wool,  wherewith  the  antients  ufed 
to  adorn  their  priefts,  their  victims,  and  even  their  temples. 
Several  authors  confound  the  infula  with  the  mitre,  tiara,  or 
cap  wore  by  the  priefts ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference : 
The  infula  was  properly  a  fillet  or  headband  of-  white  wool, 
covering  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  hair  grows,  as  far  as 
the  temples ;  whence,  on  each  fide,  hung  down  twTo  firings, 
called  vittee ,  to  bind  it  withal ;  and  this  has  given  occafion  to 
fome  authors  to  confound  the  infulce  with  <viites. 

The  infula  was  the  fame  thing  to  priefts  that,  the  diadem  was 
to  kings;  •viz.  the  badge  of  their  dignity,  and  authority.  The 
difference  between  the  diadem  and  the  infula  confifted  in  this, 
that  the  diadem  was  flat  and  broad,  and  the  infula  rounded 
and  twifted.  See  Diadem. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM  Flowers.  See  Flowers. 

INFUNDIBULUM,  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  a  tunnel  - 
whence  divers  parts  in  the  human  body,  having  a  refem- 
blance  thereto  in  fhape,  are  called  by  the  fame  name.  See 
Tunnel. 

Such,  e.g.  are,  the  infundibulum  cerebri ,  and  infundibulum 
renum.  See  Brain,  and  Kidneys.  —  See  alfo  Tab.  AnaU 
(Ofledl.)  fig,  5.  lit.  e. 

Hence  alfo  certain  parts  of  plants  are  called  inf  undibuli formes. 
See  Flowers.  j 

INFUSION,  an  operation  in  pharmacy,  whereby  the  virtues 
of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn  out,  by  letting  them 
fteep  in  fome  convenient  fluid  menftruum,  without  boiling 
them  therein.  See  Decoction. 

Infuflon  is  ufed  in  bodies  of  a  lax  texture,  whofe  parts  are  fo 
light,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  greater  motion,  without  hazard  of 
flying  away  in  vapour. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  bodies  to  liquors, 

either  in  order  to  augment  their  force,  or  corredi  their  ill  qua¬ 
lities.  ^ 

Some  infuflons  are  made  in  common  water,  others  in  wine, 
vinegar,  milk,  fpirit  of  wine,  iFc. 

Infusion  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  adtion  of  conveying  a  li¬ 
quor  into  the  body  by  the  veins.  See  Injection. 

•  cFthe  pbyficLns  have  found  out  a  new  method  of  purging,  bv 
infuflng  a  cathartic  into  the  veins,  which  operates  pretty  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  clyfter. 

^  G EMIN ATED  Flowers ,  are  thofe  where  one  flower 

JSS ™atUoally  ?rOWS  °ut  0f’  another-  See  Flower. 

See  the  aft'cle  Engendring. 

IMEjENITE,  Inborn ;  fignifies  any  difeafe,  or  habit,  which 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  perfon :  nearly  the  feme  with  he¬ 
reditary.  See  Hereditary. 

INGENUOUS,  Ingenuus,  among  the  Romans,  a  title 
applicable  to  a  perfon  born  free,  or  of  free  parents.  See 

r  REE, 

Ifidore  fays,  they  are  called  ingenui ,  qui  libertatem  habent  in 
genere ,  non  in  fa  Ho ;  who  are  born  free,  not  thofe  who  ac¬ 
quire  their  freedom.  See  Manumission. 

A  perfon  was  accounted  ingenuous ,  if  only  the  mother  were 
free,  and  the  father  a  Have.  See  Sl  a  ve. 

Thefe  could  give  their  votes,  and  enjoy  offices,  from  which 

the  hberti ,  or  freedmen,  dsY.  were  debarred.  See  Liber- 
tin. 

Ingenuous  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  native  of  a  coun- 
try,  in  contradiftindhon  to  a  foreigner.  See  Native. 
INGINEER,  or  Engineer.  See  the  article  Engineer. 

INGLUVIES,  Craw ,  or  Crop  ;  a  part  in  graniverous  fowls 
which  Serves  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food  ;  where 
it  remains  fome  time  for  maceration,  before  it  be  tranfmitted 
to  the  ffomach.  See  Graniverous. 

This  ing/uvies  is  furnifhed  with  glands,  which,  the  patrons  of 
fermentation  maintain,  convey  a  menftruum  thither,  that  im¬ 
pregnates  the  aliment,  and  ferves  inftead  of  maftication.  See 
Digestion,  Menstruum,  UY; 


INGOT, 
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INGOT*,  a  mils,  or  lump  of  gold,  orfilrer,  fromthemines 

"°WLaG^,;U.fOTt  °f  ~  coinTS 

*  lfrr;i?mSf0rmedfemth'F'-h^.  Which  figni- 

lNfh°ov  iSftf°  IT™  gi,Ven  '°  the  moulds>  or  evi&s  wherein 
meia  s’  orreSulus  Of  antimony. 

K:r»«i  rnG;  “'Engrafting.  See  Engrafting. 
INGRAVTNr  Sec  'he  art,de  Engrailed. 

INGREDIENT^  ?,f*?T  T  Engra'"no- 
ontf«r  |e  fimp  “  ^hlch  go  int°  the  compoiiti- 
INPE  ECQ7  med'c,ne>  ““'mem,  fame,  or  the  like. 
INGRESS,  in  aftronomy,  the  fun’s  entering  the  firft  fcruple 

and  Sun  “rdmai  f,SnS>  Aries.  See  Sign, 

INent^m’linHlaW’  3  Wr!t  °f  “T  whereby  a  perfon  feeks 
entry  into  lands  or  tenements.-It  lies  in  various  cafes,  and 

IhirRn«ATY™1SM&'-EDT  rY>  and  Preci1>*  qmdr'idat. 

'  s“  u«  ’  ,S  fame  “  Cl‘rk  ‘f,h‘W- 

INGROSSER,  in  common  law,  is  one  who  buys  up  corn  grow- 

mg,  or  any  provifions  by  wholefale,  before  the  market,  to 
ieli  again.  See  Monopoly. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records,  or  inftruments 
or  Jaw  in  skins  of  parchment. 

INGUEN*,  that  part  of  the  body,  reaching  from  the  head 
ot  the  thigh  to  above  the  fecret  parts;  commonly  alfo  called 
the  groin,  and  by  anatomifts  bubo,  ant  pubes.  See  Bubo,  and 
.TUBES.  ’ 

*  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  and  is  derived,  according  to  fome, 
Irom  ungutn,  ointment,  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  frequently  a- 
nointed :  Others  derive  it  from  ango,  becaufe  pains  happen 
frequently  there;  others  again  from  ingenero, becaufe  the 
genital  parts  are  here. 

Inguinalis,  an  appellation  given  to  any  fubdivifions  made  of 
theinguen;  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  or  applied  thereto 
by  way  of  medicine,  or  the  like. 

INHARMONICAL  Relation ,  in  mulic,  See  Relation  ln- 
harmonical.  , 

INHERENCE,  in  philofophy,  is  applied  to  the  junaure  or  con¬ 
nexion  of  an  accident  with  its  fubftance.  See  Subject 
and  Accident. 

Thus  quantity  has  a  neceflary  inherence  in  a  natural  body.  See 
Body. 

INHERITANCE,  Hezreditas ;  a  perpetuity  in  lands  and  tene 
jnents,  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  See  Heir. 

Inheritance  is  not  only  underdood  where  a  man  hath  inheritance 
of  lands  and  tenements  by  defeent,  or  heritage ;  but  every  fee- 
fimple  or  fee-tail,  that  a  man  hath  by  his  purchafe,  may  be 
faid  to  be  an  inheritance,  for  that  his  heirs  may  inherit  it  after 
hm; 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  inhibit,  or  forbid  a  judge  from  farther 
proceeding  in  a  caufe  depending  before  him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  together,  as  of  the 
fame  import;  but  inhibition  is  mod  commonly  a  writ  iduing 
out  of  a  higher  court  Chriftian  to  a  lower ;  and  prohibition  out 
of  the  king’s  court  to  an  inferior  court.  See  Prohibition. 
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done  to  a  man’s  perfon,  reputation,  or  goods.  See  Injus¬ 
tice,  Tort,  fife. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  prepofition  in,  which  here 
has  a  negative  power,  and  jus,  law,  right;  injuria  dicitur  omne 
quoa  non  jute  Jit.  7  he  antients  made  a  goddefsof  Injury,  and 
called _het ■  /lte.  Homer  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
lays,  fhe  did  mifehief  to  every  body,  even  to  her  father;  that  /he 
was  very  nimble  and  tender- footed,  and  walked  altogether  on 
mens  heads,  without  ever  touching  the  ground. 

Civilians  define  injury  a  private  offence,  committed  defigned- 

ly,  and  with  an  evil  intention,  to  any  man’s  prejudice. _ The 

author  of  the  Rhetorics  to  Hercnnius  fays,  Injuria  ejl  qua  out 
puljatione,  aut  conytcto,  ant  turpitudine,  corpus,  aures,  aut  vi- 
tam  aheujus  violavit. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  action  for  an  injury  was  annual ;  that 
is,  no  reparation  could  be  required  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year.  By  the  kw  of  the  twelve  tables,  where  the  injury  was 
the  breaking  of  a  limb,  the  injured  perfon  might  demand  talio- 
nem,  that  is,  that  he  might  break  the  fame  limb  cf  the  crimi¬ 
nal.  See  Talio. 

For  the  breaking  of  a  bone  there  were  confiderable  pecuniary 
punilhments  a/ligned :  For  other  injuries  only  twenty  affes 
were  decreed,  which  the  poverty  of  thofe  times  thought  a  fuf- 
ncient  penalty ;  but  the  praetors  afterwards  finding  this  too 
/lender  a  fadsfadlion,  in  lieu  thereof,  appointed  the  injured 
perfon  to  fet  a  rate  on  the  injury ,  which  they  afterwards  in- 
creafed  or  le/Tened  as  they  thought  good. 

INK?  a  liquor  wherewith  to  write  on  paper  or  parchment.  See 
Writing,  Paper,  £*. 

The  common  writing  ink  is  a  compofition  of  vitriol,  galls, 
gum  arabic,  and  water. 

Printing  ink  is  made  of  nut-oil,  or  linfeed-oil,  turpentine,  and 
lamp-black.  SeeBLACK,  and  Printing. 

Indian,  or  Chinefe  ink ,  is  an  admirable  compofition,  in  vain 
attempted  to  be  imitated  in  Europe.  It  is  not  fluid,  like  our 
writing  inks ;  but  folid,  like  our  mineral  colours,  though 
much  lighter.  They  make  it  of  all  figures,  but  the  moft 
uma.  is  rectangular,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Some 
of  the  flicks  are  gilt  with  "figures  of  dragons,  birds,  flowers, 

In  order  to  this,  they  have  little  wooden  moulds,  focurioufly 
wrought  that  we  could  hardly  equal  them  in  metals.  7 
I  o  u/e  this  ink,  there  mud  be  a  little  hollow  marble,  or  other 
/tone,  with  water  in  it,  on  which  the  Pick  of  ink  mud  be 
ground,  till  the  water  becomes  of  a  fu/ficient  blacknefs.  It 
makes  a  very  black  /hining  ink ;  and  though  it  is  apt  to  fink 
when  the  paper  is  thin,  yet  it  never  runs  or  fpreads:  fo  that 
the  letters  are  always  fmooth  and  evenly  terminated,  how  big 
foever  they  be.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  defigning,  becaufe  it  may 
be  weakened  or  dimim/hed  to  any  degree  one  pleafes ;  and 

there  are  abundance  of  things  which  cannot  be  reprefented  to 
the  life  without  it. 

The  Chinefe  make  it  with  fmoke-black  of  different  kinds,  but 
the  bed  is /aid  to  be  made  of  the  fmoke  of  fat  pork,  burnt  at 
a  lamp.  They  mix  a  kind  of  oil  with  it,  to  make  it  more 
lmooth,  and  add  other  odorous  ingredients  to  take  away  the 
ranknefs  of  the  fmell.— After  they  have  mixed  it  into  a  pafte 
of  a  proper  confidence,  they  put  it  into  a  mould  to  figure  it. 
Sympathetic  Ink.  See  the  article  Sympathetic 
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INHUMATION.  See  the  article  Interring. 

TvrTiro'TnrYvr  .  oee  rne  article  Oympathetic 

IFyEC7°N>  “  Pharmacy>  a“y  Eqmd  medicine  made  to  INLAND,  implies  any  thing  fituate  in  the  main  and  or  heart 
be  injected  or  thrown  into  the  body,  or  any  of  its  parts,  by  a  of  a  country,  far  from  the  fea-coafts  ’ 

fynnge,  clyfter-pipe  or  other  mftrument  Hence,  hh„d  bill  in  traffi  are|“h  b;,k 

Injection  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  operation  of  filling  the  veffijs  the  fame  land  wherein  they  are  drawn.  See  Bill  ' 
with  coloured  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  tolhew  their  INLAYING.  See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Maroup 
figures  and  ramifications.  See  Syringe.  try. 

LIA*  a  name  antient]/  Siven  t0  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted,  for  their  monev 
TN^IANs'p11,  iv  ,i  i  p  'I6  in  the  houfe  “  cottage  with  another  ma”  T/dif! 

gee  the  article  Punctum.  ferent  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame  door :  beinv  ufuallv 

INITIATED  ,  a  term  pioperly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  religion  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able  to  maintain  themfelves  ' 

of  the  antient  heathens;  where  it  fignifies,  being  admitted  to  Thefe  are  inquirable  in  a  court-leet 
3  participation  of  the  facred  myderies.  See  Mystery.  INNATE  Air.  ]  c  .  ^  Air 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  initiate,  of  initiare,  initiari-.  Innate  Heat  *  j^ee  the  article  <  „  ' 

which  properly  fignifies  to  begin  facri/icing,  or  to  receive  or  ti  r»  •  .. 

admit  a  perfon  to  the  beginning  of  the  mylteries,  or  of  cere-  Innate  Ideas’  ^Principles,  are  certain  primary  notes  or  cha- 
monies  of  lefs  importance.  racters,  popularly  fuppofed  to  be  damped  on  the  mind  of  man 

The  antients  never  difeovered  the  deeper  myderies  of  their  re-  when  it  fird  receives  its  being,  and  which  it  brings  into  the 
Iigion,  nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their  temples  to  be  open  to  world  with  it.  See  Axio  m. 

any  but  tho/e  who  had  been  initiated.  ®ut  fhe  dcxdrine  of  innate  ideas  is  abundantly  confuted  by  Mr. 

Cafaubon,  upon  Athenaeus,  obferves,  that  all  the  myderies  LT^e‘  }DEA *c 

were  not  communicated  at  once  to  the  perfons  who  prefented  |  e^NER  Barrijters.  See  the  article  Barrister. 

INNINGS,  lands  recovered  from  the  fea,  by  draining,  and 
banking.  & 

INNOCENTS  Day,  the  name  of  a  feaft  celebrated  in  comme- 
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were  not  communicated  at  once  to  the  perfons  who  prefented 
themfelves  for  the  priedhood,  but  that  at  fird  they  purified 
them,  then  admitted  them  to  the  led  confiderable  matters,  to 
difpofe  them  for  the  more  important ;  and  at  lad  they  drew 
the  veil  quite,  and  laid  open  ail  the  mod  facred  and  folemn 
parts  of  religion.  See  Mystery. 

INJUNCTION,  a  writ  grounded  upon  an  interlocutory  order 
or  decree  out  of  the  court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  fome- 
timesto  give  podeflion  to  the  plan  tiff,  for  want  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  appearance;  fometimes  to  the  king’s  ordinary  court,  and 
fometimes  to  the  court  Chridian,  to  Hop  proceedings  in  a 
caufe,  upon  fuggedion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if  it 
take  place,  is  again/l  equity  and  confcience  in  that  cafe. 

INJURY *,  Injuria,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  any  thing 
contrary  to  jullice  and  equity  ;  that  is,  any  wrong  or  damage 
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moration  of  the  infants  murdered  by  Herod. 

Heretofore  it  was  the  cudom  to  have  dances  in  the  churches 
on  this  day,  wherein  were  perfons  who  reprefented  bifhops  bv 
way  of  denfion,  as  fome  fugged,  of  the  epifcopal  dignity. 
Though  others,  with  more  probability,  fuppofe  it  done  in 
honour  to  the  innocence  of  childhood.  See  Efiscopus  Pue- 
rorum. 

By  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Cognac,  held  in  1260,  thefe 
were  expredy  forbid.  See  Child erm ass. 

INNOMINA  FI,  Gli  I  nnominati,  Anonymi ,  perfons  who 
have  no  names;  a  title  by  which  the  acadcmids  of  Parma 
didinguifh  themfelves. 

S  F  f 
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Moft  cities  in  Italy  have  an  academy,  and  each  has  its  pro¬ 
per  name ;  thus  thofeat  Parma  entitled  themfelves  Gli  tnnomi- 
natt,  as  if  it  was  their  name  to  have  no  name  at  all.  See 
Academy. 

Innominatum,  in  general,  fignifies any  thing  without  a  name. 
See  Name. 

Many  parts  of  the  body  are  left  under  this  indiftinft  term ;  as 
the  innominata  glandule  oculi ,  now  called  caruncula  oculi :  inno¬ 
minate  tunica  oculi ,  &c.  See  Eye. 

Os  Innominatum,  is  that  otherwife  called  Os  coxa,  or  cox- 
tndix :  being  com po fed  of  three  bones;  viz.  the  ilium,  the 
pubis  and  ifehium,  only  conne&ed  by  cartilages. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Ojleol.)  fig.  3.  n.  16,  17,  18,  19.  See  alfo  Coxa, 
Ischium,  Pubis,  bV. 

INNS. — Our  colleges  of  municipal,  or  common  law  profelTors, 
and  ftudents,  are  (till  called  inns ;  the  old  Englifh  word  for 
houfes  of  noblemen,  bifhops,  and  others  of  extraordinary  note ; 
being  of  the  fame  fignification  with  the  French  word  hotel. 

Inns  of  Court,  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe  the  ftudents 
there  are  to  ferve,  and  attend  the  courts  of  judicature;  or  elfe 
becaufe  antiently  thefe  colleges  received  none  but  the  fons  of 
noblemen,  and  better  fort  of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to 
be  qualified  to  ferve  the  king  in  his  court,  as  Fortefcue  affirms. 

■ — Of  thefe  we  have  four ;  viz.  the  two  Temples,  heretofore  the 
dwelling  of  the  knights-templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profef- 
fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago;  and  Lincoln’ s- 
Inn  and  Gray’s- Inn,  antiently  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Gray. 

Thefe  focieties  are  no  corporations,  nor  have  any  judicial  power 
over  their  members,  but  have  certain  orders  among  themfelves, 
which  have,  by  confent,  the  force  of  laws :  for  lighter  offences 
perfons  are  only  excommoned,  or  put  out  of  commons;  for 
greater,  they  lofe  their  chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college; 
and  when  once  expelled  out  of  one  fociety,  are  never  received 
by  any  of  the  others. 

The  whole  company  of  gentlemen  in  each  fociety  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts;  benchers,  utter- barrifters,  inner-bari- 
fters,  and  ftudents.  See  Bencher,  and  Barrister. 

Inns  of  Chancery,  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe  antiently  in¬ 
habited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied  the  forming  of  writs, 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  curfitors,  who  are  officers  of 
Chancery. 

The  fir  It  of  thefe  is  Thavies-Inn,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  fince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of  Lincolns-Inn ; 
then  New-lnn ,  Syrnonds-Inn ,  Clements-Inn ;  Cliffords-Inn, 
antiently  the  houfe  of  the  lord  Clifford  ;  Staple-Inn ,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple ;  Lions-Inn ,  antiently  a 
common  inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion ;  Furnivals-Inn,  and 
Bernards-Inn. 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for  younger  ftu¬ 
dents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  before  they  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now  they  are  moftly  taken  up 
by  attorneys,  folicitors,  C2Y. 

1  hey  belong  all  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  fend  year¬ 
ly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to  read  to  them. 

INNUENDO,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  writs,  declarati¬ 
ons,  and  pleadings,  to  afeertain  a  perfon  or  thing  which  was 
named,  but  left  doubtful,  before  :  as,  He  ( innuendo ,  the  plain¬ 
tiff)  did  fo  and  fo;  mention  being  before  made  of  another 
perfon. 

INOCULATION,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  a  kind  of 
grafting ;  or  an  artificial  operation,  by  which  the  bud  of  one 
fruit-tree  is  fet  into  the  ftock  or  branch  of  another,  fo  as  fome- 
times  to  make  different  forts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  fame  tree. 
See  Engrafting. 

There  are  various  ways  of  performing  this :  The  antient  me¬ 
thod  was,  by  making  a  fhallow  incifion  in  the  bark,  where 
the  knot  of  a  (hoot  or  eye,  oculus  (whence  the  operation  takes 
its  namej  begins  to  bud  forth,  into  which  a  promifing  fhoot 
of  another  kind  was  inferted,  and  the  incifion  clofed  up  with 
fat  earth  or  clay. 

The  method  of  inoculation  now  in  the  belt  repute,  as  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  as  follows:  They  cut  oft  a  vigorous 
fhoot  from  the  tree  that  is  to  be  propagated,  a  month  before 
or  after  Midfummer ;  then  chufe  out  a  fmooth  place  in  the 
ftock  (which  fhould  not  be  above  three  or  four  years  growth) 
making  a  perpendicular  flit  in  the  bark,  a  little  above  an  inch 
long,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it,  at  the  lower  end,  to 
give  way  to  the  opening  of  the  bark.  This  done,  ihe  bark  is 
gently  loofened  from  the  wood  on  both  fides  with  a  penknife, 
beginning  at  the  bottom. 

They  then  prepare  the  bud,  cutting  it  off  from  the  aforefaid 
vigorous  fhoot,  and  taking  with  it  as  much  of  the  wood  above 
as  below  it,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  length  of  the  flit  in 
the  ftock.  When  the  bud  is  thus  cut  off,  they  take  out  the 
woody  part  of  the  bud,  and  put  the  bud  itfelf  in,  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  ftock,  at  the  crofs-flit  before  opened, 
leading  it  upwards  by  the  ftalk,  where  the  leaf  grew,  till  it 
exactly  clofes.  I  hey  then  bind  it  about  with  woollen  yarn 
the  better  to  make  all  parts  of  it  clofe  exaftly,  that  the  bud 

may  irnbody  itfelf  with  the  ftock,  which  it  will  do  in  three 
weeks  time. 


This  operation  is  faid  to  be  beft  performed  in  a  cloudy  day,  or 
in  an  evening;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  quicker  it  is  done, 
the  better  it  fucceeds. 

This  practice  has  the  advantage  of  engrafting  in  many  refpedts, 
both  as  it  is  more  fecure,  it  feldom  failing  of  having  effeift,  e- 
fpecially  if  two  or  three  buds  are  put  into  the  fame  ftock ;  and 
as  its  fuccefs  is  more  readily  difeovered.  Indeed  when  large 
ftocks  are  to  be  pra&ifed  on,  inoculation,  is  not  proper,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  grafting. 

This  one  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  univerfally ;  viz.  That  no 
fuccefs  is  to  be  expected  in  inoculation  if  the  lap  does  not  run 
well ;  that  is,  if  the  bark  will  not  part  readily  from  the  wood 
of  the  ftock. 

Inoculation,  in  a  phyfical  fen fe,  is  ufed  for  the  tranfplanta- 
tion  of  diftempers  from  one  fubje£fc  to  another  5  particularly 
for  the  ingraftment  of  the  fmall-pox ;  which  is  a  new  practice 
among  us,  but  of  antient  original  in  the  eaftern  countries. 
See  Small-pox. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  follows :  After 
the  body  is  rightly  difpofed  and  prepared,  by  proper  diet  and' 
evacuations,  two  fmall  incifions  are  made,  one  in  the  mufcular 
part  of  the  arm,  about  the  place  where  an  ifliie  is  ufually  cut, 
and  the  other  in  the  leg  of  the  oppofite  fide :  then  being  pro¬ 
vided  of  a  fmall  quantity,  as  a  drop  or  lefs  of  well  conco&ed 
variolous  matter,  chofen  from  the  diftindf  or  beft  fort  of  pu- 
ftules,  before  the  turn  of  the  diftemper,  and  imbibed  by  two 
fmall  doffils  of  lint;  thefe  are  immediately  put  into  the  incifi¬ 
ons,  whilft  the  matter  remains  warm,  and  are  kept  on  by  a 
proper  bandage  ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  bandages  are  opened, 
the  lint  thrown  away,  and  only  colewort-leaf  applied  over 
the  incifions.  This  dreffing  is  continued  daily. 

The  incifions  ufually  grow  fore,  inflame  and  inlarge  of  them¬ 
felves,  and  difeharge  matter  more  plentifully  as  the  diftemper 
rifes.  The  eruptions  generally  appear  within  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  operation ;  during  which  time  the  patient  is  not  con¬ 
fined  or  obliged  to  obferve  a  very  ftriift  regimen. 

The  practice  feems  to  be  beneficial,  becaufe  the  moft  proper 
age,  the  moft  favourable  feafon  in  the  year,  moft  regular  me¬ 
thod  of  preparation,  and  all  poffible  precautions,  may  here  be 
ufed,  according  to  the  wifhes  of  the  patient,  his  parents,  and 
phyfician  ;  advantages  impoffible  to  be  had  when  the  diftemper 
is  caught  in  the  natural  way. 

It  has  been  almoft  conftantly  obferved,  that  the  beft  fort  of 
fmall-pox  is  hereby  occafioned ;  that  the  eruptions  are  few,  the 
fymptoms  light,  the  danger  next  to  none,  the  recovery  eafy  ; 
and  that  the  patient  is  equally  fecured  from  this  diftempec 
for  the  future,  as  he  would  be  by  having  gone  through  it  in 
the  natural  manner. 

INORDINATE  Proportion ,  is  where  three  magnitudes  being 
in  one  rank,  and  three  others  proportional  to  them  in  another, 
you  compare  them  in  a  different  order. 

E.  gr.  If  there  be  in  one  rank  thefe  three  numbers,  2,  3,  9 ; 
and  in  another  rank,  thefe  other  three,  8,  24,  36,  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  precedent,  in  a  different  order ;  fo  that  2  be 
to  3  as  24  to  36,  and  3  to  9  as  8  to  24:  Then  cafting  a- 
way  the  mean  terms  in  each  rank,  you  conclude  the  firft  2 
in  the  firft  rank  to  be  to  the  laft,  9 ;  as  8,  the  firft  of  the 
other  rank,  to  the  laft,  36.  See  Proportion. 

INOSCULATION.  See  Anastomasis,  and  Artery. 

IN  PACE,  a  Latin  term,  ufed  among  monks,  tofignify  a  pri- 
fon,  where  fuch  of  them  are  fhut  up  as  have  committed  any 
grievous  fault. 

formerly,  there  ufed  to  be  a  world  of  ceremony  at  the  putting 
a  religious  in  pace,  but  now  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

Such  as  are  Ihut  up  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  are  alfo  faid  to 
be  in  pace. 


sometimes,  alio  the  words  requiefcat  in  pace  are  ufed  by  way 
of  allufion  to  a  cuftorn  in  a  Romilh  church,  of  praying  that 
the  foul  of  the  defunct  may  reft  in  peace. 

The  fame  words  are  alfo  frequently  feen  at  the  bottom  of  epi¬ 
taphs,  in  lieu  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  antient  Romans,  S.  T.  T.  L. 
i.  e.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis ,  Light  lie  the  earth ;  or.  Sit  humus 
cineri  non  onerofa  tuo. 

IN  PALE.  See  the  article  Pale. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu,  a  Latin  word  frequently  u- 
fed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  Englifh,  to  fignify 
a  piece  made  off-hand,  or  extempore;  without  any  previous 
meditation  ;  by  mere  force,  and  vivacity  of  imagination. 
Many  authors  pique  themfelves  on  their  inpromptu’s,  which 
yet  were  done  at  leifure,  and  in  cold  blood. 

INQUEST,  or  Enquest.  See  Enquest,  and  Arrest. 

INQUIRENDO,  an  authority  given  to  a  perfon,  or  perfons, 
to  enquire  into  fomething  for  the  king’s  advantage. 

Inquirendo  ldiota.  <?  «  .,  .  ,  3  Idiota^ 

^Inquirendum.  i  the  artlck  i  Ad. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  a  manner  of 
proceeding  for  thedifeovery  of  fome  crime  by  the  foie  office  of 
the  judge,  in  the  way  of  fearch,  examination,  or  even  tor¬ 
ture.  See  Torture,  &e. 


Inquisition  is  alfo  ufed  in  common  law,  for  a  like  procefs  iq 
the  kings  behalf,  for  difeovery  of  lands,  profits,  and  the  like. 
In  which  fenfe  it  is  alfo  confounded  with  office.  See  Offic  e. 

Inqu  i- 


I  N  Q. 


I  N  S 


Inquisition,  or  the  Holy  Office,  denotes  an  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdi6tion  eftablifhed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  for  the  trial 
and  examination  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  fufpedted  to  entertain 
any  religious  opinions,  contrary  to  thole  profefled  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

It  is  called  Inquifition ,  becaufe  the  judges  of  this  office  take 
cognizance  of  crimes  on  common  report,  without  any  legal 
evidence,  except  what  they  themfelves  filh  out. 

Some  people  fancy  they  fee  the  original  of  the  Inquifition  in  a 
conititution  made  by  pope  Lucius,  at  the  council  of  Verona, 
m  1104,  where  he  orders  the  bilhops  to  get  information,  ei¬ 
ther  by  themfelves,  or  by  their  commiffaries,  of  all  fuch  per¬ 
fons  as  were  fufpeaed  of  herefy ;  and  diftinguilhes  the  feveral 
degrees,  of  fufpedfed,  convi&ed,  penitent,  and  relapfed,  &c. 

owever  this  be,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  pope  Innocent 
111.  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  that  the 
Vaudois  and  Albigenfes  were  what  gave  the  occafion  to  it. 
See  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses. 

That  pontiff  lent  feveral  pnefts,  with  S.  Dominic  at  their 
Head,  to  i  holoufe,  in  order  to  blow  up  a  fpirit  of  zeal  and 
persecution  amongft  the  prelates  and  princes.  Thefe  miffio- 
nanes  were  to  give  an  account  to  the  pope  of  the  number  of 
heretics  in  thofe  parts,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  princes  and 
perfons  in  authority ;  and  thence  they  acquired  the  name  of 
inquifitors :  but  thefe  original  inquifitors  had  not  any  court, 
or  any  authority ;  they  were  only  a  kind  of  fpiritual  foies,  who 
were  to  make  report  of  their  difcoveries  to  the  pope. 

The  emperor  Frederic  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  iqth  cen- 
tury,  extended  their  power  very  confideraby,  and  committed 
“ng  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  herefy  to  a  fet  of  ec- 
clehaftical  judges ;  and  as  fire  was  the  punifhment  decreed  for 
the  obftinate,  the  inquifitors  determined  indiredly  with  regard 
both  to  the  perfons  and  the  crimes :  by  which  means  the  laity 
was  cut  off  from  its  own  jurifdiaion,  and  abandoned  to  the 
zeal  and  devout  madnefs  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic,  who  had  long  ago  repented  the 
power  he  had  given  the  churchmen,  as  having  feen  fome  of 
the  fruits  of  it  ;  pope  Innocent  IV.  erecfted  a  perpetual  tribunal 
of  inquifitors,  and  deprived  the  bifhops  and  fecular  judges  of 
the  little  power  the  emperor  Frederic  had  left  them.  And 
this  jurifdiaion,  which  depended  immediately  on  himfelf,  he 
took  care  to  introduce  into  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe.  But 
the  inquifitors  were  fo  fiery  hot,  and  made  fuch  horrible 
butchery  among  the  reputed  heretics,  that  they  raifed  an  uni- 
verfal  deteftation,  even  in  fome  catholic  countries  themfelves. 
Hence  it  was  that  their  reign  proved  very  fhort  both  in  France 
and  Germany ;  nor  was  even  Spain  entirely  ffibjecft  to  them 
till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  1448,  when  their 
power  was  increafed,  under  pretence  of  clearing  the  contrary 
of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm. 

The  power  of  the  Inquifition  is  very  much  limited  in  fome 
countries,  particularly  at  Venice,  where  it  is  received  under 
fuch  modifications,  as  prove  a  great  check  on  its  authority. 
Indeed  at  Venice  it  feems  rather  a  political  than  a  religious 
contrivance,  and  ferves  rather  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate 
than  of  the  church.  There  are  appeals  from  the  fubaltern 
Inquiftions  in  Italy,  to  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office  re¬ 
ading  at  Rome. 

It  is  the  conftant  pra&ice  of  the  Inquifition ,  to  affe&,  in  all 
their  procedures,  to  infpire  as  much  terror  and  amazement  as 
poffible  j  every  thing  is  done  with  the  profoundeft  filence  and 
iecrecy,  and  with  the  greateft  rigour  and  impartiality.  When 
a  perfon  is  feized,  all  the  world  abandons  him,  not  the  neareft 
friend  dares  to  fpeak  a  word  in  his  defence ;  that  alone  would 
be  enough  to  render  them  fufpedled  of  herefy,  and  would  bring 
them  within  the  claw's  of  the  Inquifition.  The  criminals  are 
feized,  examined,  tried,  tortured,  and,  unlefs  they  recant, 
condemned  and  executed,  without  ever  feeing  or  knowing 
their  accufers;  whence  the  revengeful  have  a  fair  occafion  of 
wreaking  their  malice  on  their  enemies.  When  the  Inquifition 
has  done  with  them,  and  condemned  them  to  death,  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  with  a  world  of  prayer  and 
pious  intreaty,  that  their  lives  may  not  be  touched. 

Time  is  no  manner  of  fecurity  in  point  of  herefy  ;  nor  does  the 
grave  itfelf  fhelter  the  accufed  from  the  purfuits  of  the  Inqui- 
fltion ;  even  the  deceafed  have  their  trials,  and  they  proceed 
in  all  their  form  and  folemnity  againft  the  dead  carcafes.  The 
executions  are  always  deferred  till  the  number  of  the  condemn¬ 
ed  is  very  great,  that  the  multitude  of  fufferers  may  ftrike  the 
deeper  horror,  and  make  the  fcene  more  terrible  and  {hock¬ 
ing.  See  Act  of  Faith. 

The  Inquifition  of  Rome  is  a  congregation  of  twelve  cardinals, 
and  fome  other  officers,  where  the  pope  prefides  in  perfon. 
This  is  accounted  the  higheft  tribunal  in  Rome  ;  it  began  in 
the  time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  on  occafion  of  the  fpreading  of  Lu- 
theranifm.  See  Congregation. 

The  Inquifition  is  very  fevere  in  the  Indies.  It  is  true,  there 
muff  be  the  oaths  of  feven  witneffes  to  condemn  a  man ;  but 
then  the  depofitions  of  {laves  or  children  are  taken.  The 
perfon  is  tortured  till  he  condemns  himfelf,  for  his  accufers 
are  never  brought  to  confront  him.  Perfons  are  accufed  foi 
the  flendereft  expreffion  againft  the  church,  or  even  for  a  dif- 
refpe£tful  word  of  the  Inquifition . 


The  ftandard  of  the  Inquifition  is  a  piece  of  red  damaslc,  eh 
which  is  painted  a  crofs,  with  an  olive-branch  on  one  fide* 
and  a  fword  on  the  other :  with  thofe  words  of  the  pfalm. 
Exurge ,  Domine ,  &  judica  caufam  meam. 

INQUISITORS,  among  us,  are  fherifts,  coroners  fuper  vifunt 
corporis ,  or  the  like,  who  have  authority  to  enquire  in  cer¬ 
tain  cafes  ex  officio.  See  Inquisition,  and  Office. 

IN  QUO,  Medium  in  quo.  See  the  article  Medium. 
INROLEMENT,  in  law,  the  regiftering,  recording,  or  en¬ 
tering  of  any  lawful  aeft,  or  inftrument,  in  the  records  of 
Chancery ;  as  a  recognizance  acknowledged,  or  a  flatutej  or  a 
fine  levied.  See  Register,  Record,  (Ac. 

Inrolements  are  alfo  made  in  the  rolls  of  the  Excbecjuer^  King’s- 
bench,  or  Common-pleas ;  in  the  huftingsat  Guildhall,  Lon-* 
don  ;  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  any  county. 

Clerk  of  the  Inrolements.  See  the  article  Clerk. 
INSANUM  Parliamentum.  See  Parliamentum. 
INSCONGED,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  that  a  part  of  an 
army  have  fortified  themfelves  with  a  Jconce.  or  fmall  fort,  in 
order  to  defend  fome  pafs,  (Ac.  See  Sconce,  and  Fort. 
INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.— A  figure  is  faid  to  be  inferibed  in 
another,  when  all  the  angles  of  the  figure  inferibed  touch  ei¬ 
ther  the  angles,  fides,  or  planes  of  the  other.  See  Figure. 
Inscribed  Hyperbola ,  is  fuch  a  one  as  lies  entirely  within  the 
angle  of  its  afymptotes ;  as  the  conical  hyperbola  doth.  See 
Hyperbola  ;  fee  alfo  Circumscribing. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title,  or  writing,  affixed  to  any  thing,  to 
give  fome  further  knowledge  thereof.  See  Title,  (Ac. 
Antiquaries  are  very  curious,  in  examining  ancient  inferiptions 
found  on  ftones,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  San- 
choniathon,  cotemporary,  as  it  is  faid,  with  Gideon,  drew 
moft  of  the  memoirs,  whereof  his  hiftory  is  compofed,  from 
inferiptions ,  which  he  found  in  temples,  and  on  columns,  both 
among  the  Heathens  and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon  pillars  the 
principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  Thofe 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  {hew,  that  this  was  the  firft  way  of 
inftru&ing  people,  and  tranfmitting  hiftories  and  fciences  to 
pofterity.  I  his  is  confirmed  by  Plato,  in  his  Hippias ,  where¬ 
in  he  fays,  that  Pififtratus  engraved,  on  ftone-pillars,  precepts 
ufeful  for  husbandmen.  Pliny  affures  us,  that  the  firft  public 
monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead :  and  the  treaties  of 
confederacy  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews, 
were  written  upon  plates  of  brafs ;  that,  fays  he,  the  Jew3 
might  have  ibmething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and 
confederacy  concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  great  dealers  in  inferiptions,  and  extremely  fond 
of  being  mentioned  in  them  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo 
many,  in  thofe  countries  of  ancient  learning,  that  large  vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  compofed  of  them  ;  as  the  collection  of 
Gruter,  (Ac.  See  Monument,  Marble,  (Ac. 

Since  Gruter  s  collection,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  another 
huge  volume  of  inferiptions.  M.  Fabretti  publifhed  another 
volume  at  Rome  in  1699,  wherein  he  has  corre&ed  abun¬ 
dance  of  errors,  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rqinefius,  and 
other  antiquaries,  (Ac.  and  added  a  great  number  of  inferipti¬ 
ons  omitted  by  them. — Since  all  thefe,  Graevius  has  published 
a  compleat  collection  of  inferiptions ,  in  three  volumes  in  folio. 

In  France  is  an  academy  of  inferiptions  and  medals,  con  lift¬ 
ing  of  ten  honorary  and  ten  penfionary  members,  ten  afioci- 
ates,  and  as  many  novices,  who  are  to  meet  twice  a  week 
and  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  examination  of  medals  and* 
ancient  monuments,  and  other  parts  of  Greek  and  Roman  li¬ 
terature,  and  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  medals. — Such  was  the  academy  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
ftitution,  or  rather  reftauration,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tuiy ;  but  as  they  are  not  now  wholly  employed  about  me¬ 
dals  and  inferiptions ,  they  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
of  a  gi  eater  latitude,  and  are  called  the  Academy  des  Belles 
Lettres.  See  Academy. 

Notes  or  Abbreviatures  ufed  in  Inscriptions.  See  Cha¬ 
racter. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unfearchable ,  in  theology,  is  ufually  un- 
derftood  of  the  fecrets  of  providence,  and  the  judgments  of 
God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or  into  which  human  rea- 
fon  cannot  penetrate. 

INSECTS,  InseCta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmaller  fort  of  ani¬ 
mals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exlanguinous ;  and  diftin- 
guilhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  indentings  in  their 
bodies.  See  Animal. 

*  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  formed  of  in,  and  feeo,  I  cut ; 
thereafon  of  which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the 
body  feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two  ;  or  becaufe  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  fcf,.  are  compofed  of 
divers  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of  incifurte. 

Infers  according  to  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Methodus  Infetlorum, 
are  either ,  Firft,  A^og^u,  fuch  as  do  not  change  their 

form,  or,  Secondly,  Mila.^ipeeuii'a,  fuch  as  do  really  change 
their  form,  J  ° 

Insects  which  do  not  change  their  form ,  are  either,  i°.  Aral  a 
without  feet;  or,  2°.  Pedata ,  with  feet;  and  of  thefe  there 
are  lome  kinds  that  caft  their  skins,  and  others  that  do  not. 

Insect* 
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Insects  without  feet ,  are  either  terrejlrial ,  i.  e.  land-infe&s,  or 
aquatic. 

terrejlrial  Insects,  are  either,  Firft,  Such  as  are  produced  on 
the  land;  as  the  lumbrici  terreftres,  which  are  either  of  the 
larger  fort,  and  called  dew-worms ;  or  of  a  fmaller  fize : 
And  of  thefe  there  are  fome  red,  and  others  green,  with  yel¬ 
low  tails ;  which  laft  are  commonly  called  gilt  tails. — Or, 
Secondly,  Such  as  are  found  in  the  bowels  of  animals ;  of 
which  fome  are  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men ;  as,  i°.  The 
lumbrici  teretes.  2°.  Lumbrici  lad,  which  are  alfo  called 
tanta.  30.  Cucurbitini,  which  fome  will  have  to  be  only 
the  fragments  of  the  taeniae.  40.  Afcarides,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  re&um. — Others  are  found  in  the  inteftines  of 
beafts,  which  are  of  two  forts,  the  oblongi  and  pellucidi ,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  an  horfe-hair,  and  therefore  called  vermiculi 
fetiformes :  And  the  breves ,  and  crajftores ,  which  are  often 
found  in  horfes,  and  are  called  the  botts. 

To  the  genus  of  terrejlrial  infefts ,  many  natural  hiftorians  re¬ 
fer  fnails,  whether  with  or  without  fhells. 

■Aquatic  Insects  without  feet,  not  changing  their  form  ;  are, 
either,  Firft,  of  the  greater  fort,  which  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  moving,  by  firft  fixing  their  head  to  the  ground,  and  then 
drawing  up  their  tail  towards  it,  &c.  Of  thefe,  fome  are 
teretes ,  round  and  fmooth,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  as, 
the  medicinal  hirundines ,  or  leaches,  the  common  black  horfe 
leaches ,  and  the  ajh-coloured  fea-leacbes :  but  there  is  alfo  a 
fort  of  this  kind,  which  is  fmaller  and  flatter,  found  flicking 
to  ftones  in  the  bottom  of  little  brooks.— -Or,  Secondly,  of 
the  lejfer  fort ,  which  have  a  different  way  of  crawling  or 
moving  from  the  former. — Thefe  are  alfo  either  round  or 
flat :  of  the  round  fort,  there  is  one  that  is  black,  with  two 
fmall  horns  on  its  head,  found  flicking  to  wet  ftones  in  the 
watry  tops  of  hills;  and  another  which  is  red,  of  about  a 
finger’s  length,  with  a  forceps  at  the  tail,  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  fifh-ponds,  and  ftagnant  waters.  The  flat  fort  are 
very  fmall  and  thin,  and  are  called  fukes ,  being  fometimes 
found  in  waters,  and  fometimes  in  the  branches  of  the  norus 
bilarius  in  fheep. 

Insects  not  changing  form ,  and  having  feet ,  are  either,  Firft, 
hexapoda ,  with  fix  feet.  Secondly,  oftapoda,  with  eight  feet. 
Thirdly,  decat effarapoda ,  with  fourteen  feet.  Or,  fourthly, 
polypoday  with  many  feet. 

Thofe  that  have  but  fix  feet,  are  either  terrejlrial  or  aquatic. 
The  terrejlrial  are  either,  firft,  of  a  larger  kind  ;  as,  i°.  The 
yellowijh  infetly  found  in  rotten  decaying  oaks.  2°.  The 
black  one,  on  the  ground,  called  by  Mouffet,  vermivorous. 
3°.  The  black  one,  living  under  ground,  with  a  forceps  at  the 
tail.  40.  A  white  fort,  with  fquare  black  fpots  on  its  back. 
5P.  The  far inarium,  bred  in  meal,  of  a  whitifh  colour. — Or, 
fecondly,  a  fmaller  fort ;  fome  of  which  are  found  about  the 
bodies  of  animals ;  as,  1  °.  The  cimex ,  bug,  or  wall-loufe, 
of  a  {linking  finell.  20.  Ricinus,  the  tick.  3°.  Pediculus , 
the  common  Ioufe.  4P,  Pediculus  ferus  feu  inguinalis ,  the 
crab-loufe.  yfi  Pulex,  the  flea.  Of  all  which  there  are  va- 
nous  kinds.— Others  are  not  found  on  the  bodies  of  animals ; 
as,  i°.  One  that  in  bignefs  and  figure  refembles  a  Ioufe, 
but  is  very  nimble  and  fwift,  and  is  found  in  books  and 
rotten  wood.  2?.  Another  with  a  very  long  body,  and  a 
forcipital  tail.  3°  The  black  infeft,  found  ofteh  in  the 
flowers  of  the  chelidonium,  4°.  A  fubterraneous  fort  a  lit¬ 
tle  whitifti.  5°.  One  that  skips  like  a  grafhopper,  but  is 
much  lefs. 

The  aquatic ,  are,  Firft,  The  pediculus  marinus  grandis , 
which  adheres  to  fifties.  Secondly,  The  fquilla  fuviatilis , 
with  a  pyramidal  tail,  and  two  hairs  or  briftles  at  the  end. 
Infefts  not  changing  form,  and  having  eight  feet,  are  either 
with  a  tail,  as  the  fcorpion ;  or  without ;  as,  firft,  The  fpi- 
der:  of  which  fome  fpin  no  web,  have  but  two  eyes,  and 
very  long  legs,  as  the  opilio ,  or  fhepherd :  Others  fpin  a*web, 
and  of  thefe  they  count  three  forts:  i°.  The  arenea  Col- 
cejlrenfts  abdomine  tumido ,  fubrotundoy  &  elato.  20.  The 
fpider  with  the  thorax,  or  middle  part  of  his  body,  as  big  as 
the  abdomen.  3P.  The  fpider  with  the  long  abdomen,  found 
among  reeds,  ruflies,  grafs,  Ufc.  Secondly,  T he  ricini  ofto- 
pedesy  which  are  fome  more  flat  and  compreffed;  as,  the 
rambling  ticks  that  run  over  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  do 
not  fatten  ;  and  fome  more  round  and  thick,  which  do  ad¬ 
here  to  the  skin.  I  hirdly,  The  fyronesy  or  mites. 

InJeSis  not  changing  form,  and  with  fourteen  feet,  andthere- 
tore  called  are  the  afelh ;  of  which  there 

eeft  of^ll01^  -aS’  l'  Thf1  fea~aJfellus  i  the  longeft  and  lar- 

wh  ch  ro  :  am°nSftLth,?  rocks>  Afellus  lividus , 

which  rolls  ltfelf  up  into  a  ball.  The  common  wood-lice 

noTiolUnf^;;  wi‘h  »  tail: 

To  this  fpecies  may  alfo  be  added,  i  °.  The  sfeUus  marinas 
fyura  brrnons ,  rolling  itfelf  up.  2".  JJellm  aauarum  iul 
cmm, .with long  legs  and  two  briftles  on  its  tail.  3*.  pjx 
aquaticusy  both  in  frefh  and  fait  water  „  o  j>  j-  , 
ficus,  which  faftens  upon  fiih  4  '  P,i,mlm 

InfeSh  not :  changing  form,  with  twenty-four  feet  have  the 
oght  fore-feet  leffer,  and  the  fixteen  hinder  ones  larger  .-  there 
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are  two  kinds  of  them  obferved,  both  with  long  bodies ;  one 
larger,  and  of  an  obfeure  colour,  among  the  rocks  by  the  fea- 
fide ;  the  other  of  a  filver  colour,  found  in  houfes. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  with  thirty  feet,  of  an  oblon^  fhape 
chefnut  colour,  and  full  flattilh  body,  ufually  lying  under 
logs,  and  trunks  of  trees :  it  is  very  agile  and  fwift. 
injedls  not  changing  form  with  many  feet,  called  'ncKvcrofa, 
are  fome  on  land,  and  either  roundifh  in  body,  with  all  their 
legs  rifing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  belly,  (nearly)  as  the 
julus ;  or  more  flat  and  compreffed,  with  their  legs  not  ri¬ 
fling,  as  before,  from  a  point  in  the  middle  of  their  body 
but  growing  along  on  the  Aides ;  as,  the  fcolopendra. 

Others  are  aquatic,  of  which  Mr.  Ray  makes  three  diffe¬ 
rences  ;  i°.  The  cornijh  lugs ,  ufed  for  baits  in  catching  hfti 
with  thirty-eight  legs,  and  a  fmooth  roundifh  body.  2 . 1  he 
fcolopendra  marina  corpore  piano .  3°.  Jnimalculum  bicortou 

or  rather  buaudatumy  lying  in  the  clefts  of  ftones  under  the 
fait  water. 

Insects  which  undergo  a  change  of  their  form ,  are  called 
though  improperly ;  flmce,  as  Swammerdam 
ihews,  there  is  no  real  transformation,  but  only  an  exphea- 
tion  o  t  e  parts  of  the  animal,  latent  before  in  miniature, 
like  the  plant  in  the  feed;  and  an  increafle  of  all  the  parts  by 
proper  degrees.  1 

The  firft  fpecies  of  tranfmutation  or  change  is  inftantaneous, 
there  being  no  fenfible  reft  or  flop  between  the  old  and  the 
new  orm.  -The  infects  of  this  order  do  not  lofe  their  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  time  they  fhift  the  pellicula,  at  lea  ft  not  to  ap¬ 
pearance.  his  is  when  the  vermiculus,  leaving  the  former 

u*J  ,  r^mPha»  with  which  it  appeared  in  the  ego- 
and  fubfifted  without  food,  now  beginning  to  feed,  bas  ics 
members  or  parts  viflibly  increafed  and  ftretched  out,  and 
talces  the  form  of  a  new  nympha,  which  is  not  without  mo- 
tton ;  and  from  thence  becomes  a  flying  infett. 
nfefts  o  which  fort  are,  i°.  The  libella ?,  or  perla ,  which 
arf  P^dL!fd  fr°m  an  of  fix  feet,  and  which  Mouffet 

aauati^a  r w  "  r  T™"**  °f’  2S  bef°re  he  calJs  l^ffia 
S  theTlSu  f  hf  C[u{hceous  skln>  or  husk,  of  this  in- 

fhte^s  a  fiffurC’  Which  begins  between 

tne  eyes,  and  is  continued  to  the  roots  of  the  wings  and  is 
there  joined  to  the  lateral  fiffures.  20.  The  cimices^jyhe fires 

A  lonf  er‘ftk Cf -marfa  (accordinS  to  Willughby)  are. 
Their  nJ°  e  Pr‘*°fc.s,  not  Ipiral,  but  ftraight.  Secondly, 

lence  toPlheW“f  "J"11116  are  thick>  and  like  leathet; 
thence  to  the  ends  thin  and  membranous.  Thirdly  There 

is  the  figure  of  S.  Andrew’s  crofs  on  their  back  The 

heufla,  which  Willughby  refers  to  the  The 

ThtTrl^T  5°-  ,The  0/ crickets.  6» 

hoonef'  £  ™Ie-crlcto-  .7  •  The  cicada,  or  graft- 
The ;  ’  ^be  ^atta->  according  to  Swammerdam.  o° 

L  l  pU  c£  aiuatlc^  which  run  very  fwiftly  on  the  furface* 
of  the  water,  and  have  a  fling  in  their  mouths  like  the  d- 
mices,  or  ticks.  I0°.  The  Jcorpius  aquaticus,  with  a  fling 

AWrn11  m0Uth’  IlD*  The  ^  aquatic^  called  bf 
Aldrovandus,  apes  amphibia.  1 20.  The  hemerobius ,  or  ephl- 

kria.  °r  dtaUa  °f  Swammerdam*  Tke  forficula,  or  auricu- 
JnL{eCOfldA  fpSICS  °f  tranfmutati<>n  includes  fuch  infeat  as 

undeigo  a  double  metamorphofis,  or  change  of  fhape.  if  In- 

ing  injet*11*'  fomethinS  analogous  to  it.  2°.  Into  a  fly- 
Thete  kinds  of  infers,  awhile  before  they  change,  lie  quite 

Srg:u‘efS’  ^  ^ 

^ 

at. he  Sr  a‘ld  the  Win®s  of  thefe  are  either  farinaceous, 
7nd  JT  '■  uC ■  r r  as  the  apes,  majeix,  &c 

wuhfot  wbt; er  *** with  tw°  win=s> » 
Ztotti™?  b!  divided)  l0- In  refP£a  °f  theit  hotns, 

into  th e  naficormsy  lucer ota y  and  volans,  or  tauruu 

whereof  rb  6  °  f)-1  Cir- antennae’  which  are  of  many  kinds ; 

whereof  the  moft  eminent  are  thofe  called  capricomi. 

With  regard  to  then-  motion,  as  the  faltatrices.  40  With 
J^gard  to  their  colour,  as  cantharides.  4 

worm  C  drm*y  alf°  be  re,erred  the  cicittdela,  or  glow- 

worrni  the fiaphfimusy  called,  by  Willughby, 

*LP%TrSl  °,r  0iltede’  f0  called  i£s  emitting 

Th?  U/T  a  klud e  0n  lts  beinS  Prefled  or  fqueezed : 

I  he  anelytra  with  farinaceous  or  mealy  wings,  are  called 

tunlr  T ,butrterfl'eS  5,  andXithere  are  eitller  diurnal,  or  noc- 
turna1 .  The  fpecific  diftindion  of  the  diurnal  is,  that  they 

fZT  C  iWUh  Win^S  erea>  are  produced  from  an 
an&ulous  aureha,  and  have  their  antennae  ftudded;  of  thefe 

mrn!iaK?abuUtfifty  (or,ts  observed  in  England.— The  noc¬ 
turnal  butterflies,  or  phalanay  are  vaftly  numerous,  and  can¬ 
not  very  clearly  be  methodized.  But  for  memory  and  diftin- 
ttion  lake  they  may  be  divided  into, 

1°.  The  geometrigenay  wh/ch  come  from  an  eruca  (called 
geometroy  from  the  manner  of  its  walk,  which  is  anfatinus, 
by  curling  up^  its  back  like  the  handle  of  a  cup)  with  eight  or 
ten  fleet.  2  .  Such  as  come  from  eruca  with  fourteen  feet : 

of 
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of  this  kind,  which  is  very  numerous,  there  hath  been  di- 
inguifhed  the  phalcena  fafciata,  whole  wings  are  in  patches 
or  area  s  of  different  colours ;  phalcena  lineata ,  whofe  wings 
are  marked  with  tranfverfe  lines ;  phalcena  punftata ,  whofe 
wings  are  marked  with  one  or  more  points ;  and,  thefe  ex¬ 
cepted,  all  the  others  are  diftinguilhed  into  greater,  leffer, 
and  of  a  middle  fize,  between  both.  —  One  of  the  larger  kinds 
may  be  diftinguilhed  alfo  by  their  inner  wings  running  out 
beyond  the  upper,  when  they  fit,  or  reft  :  and  another  by  the 
appearance  oi  the  figure  of  eyes  upon  the  wings :  And  a  third, 
by  their  long  tails,  and  narrow  lharp  wings;  which  by  fome 
are  called  phalcence  prcedatrices ,  or  accipitrince. 

The  anelytra,  with  membranous  wings,  are  bees,  files ,  wa[ps , 
lombylu,  crabrones ,  &c.  And  to  this  kind  the  culex  vulgaris, 

or  gnat,  according  to  Swammerdam,  is  referred  :  as  alfo  the 
formica ,  or  ant. 

Hither  alfo  muft  be  referred  fuch  water  infefts  as  are  cover- 
edby  a  theca,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Willughby. 

•  *  are  e‘t^ier»  An  immoveable  theca,  or  cafe,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  ftones ;  and  this  cafe  is  either  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure,  or  one  more  compreffed  and  flat.  Secondly,  A  move- 
able,  portable  theca ;  and  thefe  are  commonly  called  phrvga- 
ncea:  And  their  theca  is  either,  i°.  Straight,  and  that  either 
compofed  of  ftraws,  and  little  feftucae,  lying  parallel  one  to 
another;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  a  greater,  where 
the  feftucas  are  two  inches  long ;  and  a  leffer,  which  are  very 
common,  and  are  called  firaw-worms.  Or  elfe  the  feftucai 
nf  *ran^ver%’  an^  are  fhorter,  having  fometimes  pieces  of 
lhells,  or  ftones,  intermixed  with  them :  Others,  whofe  cafes 
are  ftraight  alfo,  have  no  feftucae,  but  always  either  fand  or 
gravel ;  and  of  thefe  fome  have  the  theae  round,  and  are 
called  cod-baits ;  others  are  flat  and  compreffed.  2°.  Crook¬ 
ed,  or  horned,  which  run  tapering  ;  of  thefe  Mr.  Ray  rec¬ 
kons  four  kinds ;  a  greater  and  lefs  black  fort,  and  a  greater 
and  lefs  afh-coloured  one.  Thefe  all  produce  flies,  with  large 
wings  like  butterflies. 

The  third  fpecies  of  tranfmutation,  is  a  firnple  change  from 
a  vermiculus  to  a  flying  inf  eft  ;  but  with  a  fenfible  iisi >yj&,  reft, 
or  ftop,  between  one  form  and  the  other.  This  exchange 
Swammerdam  thus  defcribes :  *  The  vermicle  excluded  from 

*  the  egg  gets  nourifhment  by  little  and  little  from  without, 

«  and  under  that  firft  skin,  or  covering,  has  its  members 
‘  increafed  by  degrees ;  not  flipping  it,  or  putting  it  off  as 

*  other  vermiculi  do  when  they  change  into  nymphze,  but  af- 
‘  fuming  the  figure  of  a  nympha  in  it ;  for  a  time  it  is  quite 
‘  motionlefs,  till  the  fuperfluous  moifture  is  evaporated,  and 
«  then,  in  a  few  days,  recovers  its  motion  again,  and  caft- 

*  ing  off  this  skin,  which  is  as  it  were  double,  it  becomes  a 
c  fly.’  Of  this  kind  are  our  fiejh-fiies ,  and  all  the  nymphce 
vermiformes ,  the  vefpce  ichneumones,  &c. 

Generation  of  Insects.  —  The  world  is  now  generally  con¬ 
vinced,  that  infefts  are  not  bred  of  corruption,  but  ex  ovo ; 
though  the  contrary  was  believed  by  the  antients,  becaufe  of 
the  vaft  numbers  that  were  fometimes  hatched  as  it  were  at 
once,  and  becaufe  they  could  not  difcern  the  particular  man¬ 
ner  of  their  propagation.  See  Generation. 

Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and  Redi,  have  abundantly  difproved 
the  dodtrine  of  equivocal  generation,  as  well  as  the  chimeri- 

’  cal  transformation  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly,  and 
other  the  like  metamorphofes ;  and  have  {hewn,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  butterfly  were  enclofed  under  the  skin  or  nym¬ 
pha  of  the  caterpillar,  as  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  in  the  feed. 
See  Nympha,  Aurelia*  &c. 

Inf  efts  take  particular  care  to  depofite  their  eggs,  or  feed,  in 
fuch  places  where  they  may  have  a  fufficient  incubation,  and 
where  the  young,  when  hatched,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
proper  food  till  they  become  able  to  ftiift  for  themfelves.  — 
Thofe  whofe  food  is  in  the  water,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  wa¬ 
ter;  thofe  to  whom  flefh  is  a  proper  food,  in  flefh;  and 
thole  to  whom  the  fruits,  or  leaves  of  vegetables  are  food, 
are  accordingly  depofited,  fome  in  this  fruit,  fome  in  that 
tree,  and  fome  in  that  plant,  and  fome  in  another,  but  con- 
ftantly  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame  tree,  &c.  — As  for  others, 
that  require  a  more  conftant  and  greater  degree  of  warmth, 
they  are  provided  by  the  parent  animal  with  fome  place  in 
or  about  the  body  of  other  animals ;  fome  in  the  feathers  of 
birds,  fome  in  the  hair  of  beafts,  fome  in  the  fcales  of  fifties, 
fome  in  the  nofe,  fome  in  the  flefh,  nay  fome  in  the  bowels, 
and  inmoft  receffes  of  man,  and  other  creatures.  —  And  as 
for  others,  to  whom  none  of  thofe  methods  are  proper,  they 
make  them  nefts  by  perforation  in  the  earth,  in  wood,  in 
combs,  and  the  like,  carrying  in  and  fealing  up  provifions 
that  ferve  both  for  the  production  of  their  young,  and  for 
their  food,  when  produced. 

In  flies,  butterflies,  &c.  it  is  obferved,  there  is  a  kind  of 
gluten,  by  which  the  female  faftens  her  eggs  to  the  bearing 
buds  of  trees,  &V.  fo  that  the  rains  cannot  wafh  them  off. — 
Thefe  eggs  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  greateft  froft. 

Andry,  De  la  Generation  de  Vers  dans  le  Corps  de  I  Homme, 
takes  notice,  that  the  antients  were  miftaken  in  denying  that 
infefts  did  breathe,  on  the  account  of  their  wanting  lungs : 
for  modern  obfervations  convince  us,  that  infefts  have  a  greater 
Vol.  I.  N°.  LXXXIIf. 


number  of  lungs  than  other  animals.  See  Lungs,  Respi¬ 
ration,  &c. 

The  antients  thought  alfo  that  infefts  had  no  blood,  becaufe 
many  of  them  had  no  red  liquor  like  our  blood:  but  it  is 
not  the  colour,  but  the  ufe  of  the  liquor  that  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed.  See  Blood. 

They  believed  alfo  that  infefts  had  no  hearts;  whereas  our 
microfcopeS  do  now  difcover,  that  when  infefts  have  feve- 
ral  luhgs,  they  have  alfo  feveral  hearts ;  and  in  particular, 
it  is  found,  that  filk- worms  have  a  continued  chain  of  hearts, 
from  the  head  almoft  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  tail. — It 
is  this  number  of  hearts  and  lungs,  that  occafions  thofe  infefts 
to  give  figns  of  life  long  after  they  are  divided  into  feveral 
parts.  See  Heart. 

Andry  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  infefts  imperfecft 
animals,  fince  they  waiit  no  parts  either  neceflary  or  conve¬ 
nient  for  their  ufe,  or  to  render  them  compleat  in  their  kind. 
—  There  are  fome  who  affirm,  that  the  earth-worms,  and 
thofe  round  tailed  worms,  which  are  found  in  the  inteftines 
of  men  and  horfes,  &c.  alfo  fnails  artd  horfe-leaches,  are 
hermophrodites ;  but  that  fuch  worms  as  become  flies,  and  filk- 
worms,  are  not  fo ;  being  of  no  fex,  but  are  nefts  full  of  real 
animals,  which  we  fee  in  time  come  out  with  wings. 

The  moderns  have  proceeded  much  further  in  the  knowledge 
of  infefts  than  the  antients,  as  having  the  advantages  of  the 
microfcope,  which  diftinguifhes  their  minute  parts,  whereof 
they  have  publifhed  draughts  and  defcriptions.  —Dr.  Hooke 
has  publifhed  a  Micrography  in  folio ;  and  Fran.  Redy,  a  phy- 
fician  at  Florence,  has  publifhed  feveral  figures  with  new  and 
curious  experiments  of  Iws  own.  — Sig.  Malpighi,  Bartho¬ 
lin,  the  Philofophical  Tranfa ft ions  of  London,  Paris,  and  Leip- 
fic,  have  a  great  number  of  fine  obfervations  and  experiments 
on  infefts.  — -  Swammerdam  has  written  a  general  hiftory  of 
infefts  in  Dutch,  and  affures  us,  there  are  above  400  writers 
on  this  fubjecft ;  among  others  are  Wotton,  Gefner,  Aldro- 
vandus,  Mouffet,  Harvey,  •  Fabticius  ab  Aquapendente,  Goe- 
dart,  £sV .  Hoeffnagel,  painter  to  the  emperor  Rudolphus, 
has  given  very  good  defigns  of  above  300  fpecies,  Goedart 
has  defcribed  above  400,  and  Mr.  Albin  has  given  us  a  new 
hiftory  of  the  Englifh  infefts ,  with  beautiful  figures 
INSEMINATION,  one 'of  the  four  kinds  of  franfplantation 
in  ufe  for  the  fympathetic  cure  of  certain  difeafes. 

It  is  performed  by  mixing  the  medium  impregnated  with  the 
mumia  taken  from  the  patient,  with  fome  fat  earth,  wherein 
has  been  fown  the  feed  of  a  plant  appropriate  to  that  difeafe; 
but  care  muft  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  to  fprinkle  it  with 
the  water  wherein  the  part  affedfed  has  been  wafhed  It  is 
fuppofed  the  difeafes  will  decline,  in  proportion  as  the  plant 
grows. —  By  mumia  is  here  meant  part  of  the  vital  fpirit  of 
the  patient,  as  the  writers  on  that  fubjedt  exprefs  themfelves. 
See  Mumia. 

tntct? d ABLE  Modes.  See  the  article  Modes. 

INSERTED  Column.  See  the  article  Column. 

INSERTION*  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  anatomy,  to  fig- 
niry  the  implication  of  one  part  within  another. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  infertion  of  a  mufcle.  See  Muscle. 

The  mfertion  o  f  the  bones,  mufcles,  and  nerves,  in  the  mem- 
bers  of  an  animal,  is  exceeding  artful :  The  vena  cava  has 
its  injertion  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Insertion  is  alfo  ufed  in  agriculture  for  the  inclofing  a  graft 
within  the  cleft  of  a  tree.  See  Engrafting. 

INSESSUS,  or  Insessio,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  half-bath 
ufually  prepared  with  a  decodtion  of  feveral  herbs  proper  fo? 
the  .lower  parts,  wherein  the  patient  fits  down  to  the  navel 
See  Bath.  ’ 

It  has  fevferal  ufe,  as  the  eafing  of  pain,  foftening  the  parts 
difpelling  of  flatulent  matter,  and  frequently  promoting  the 
menfe.  6 


INSINUATION,  denotes  a  cunning,  and  covert  way  of 
creeping  into  any  perfon’s  favour.  J 

Insinuation  of  a  Will,  among  civilians,  is  the  firft  producti¬ 
on  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regifter,  in  order  to  its 
probate.  See  Will,  and  Probate. 

INSIPID,  tafielefs,  that  which  has  nothing  in  it  pungent 
enough  to  affedt  the  palate,  tongue,  &c.  and  to  oCcafion  that 
fenfation  we  call  tafling.  See  Taste. 

INSITION,  Insit  10,  in  botany,  denotes  the  fame  with 
engrafting;  viz.  the  aft  of  inferting  and  uniting  a  cyon,  bud 
or  the  like,  into  the  fubftance  of  the  ftock.  See  Engraft¬ 
ing. 


INSOLATION  *,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of  preparing  cer¬ 
tain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun’s  rays ;  either  to  dry,  to  maturate,  or  to  fharpen  them ;  as 
is  done  in  vinegar,  figs,  &£. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb,  inflare,  which  is  ufed 
by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to  expofe  to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  have  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  their  juft  debts. 

A  perfon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eftate  fufficient  to  difeharge 
t0  dIe  inJolvent-  See  De  b  t,  and  Debtor. 
liMbrEC  1  OR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care,  and  conduct  of 
any  work  is  committed.  See  Surveyor,  Intendant,  &V. 

5  G  S  'Inspectors, 
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Inspect  ors,  m  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons  as  exa¬ 
mined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effects,  in  order  to 
the  adjuring  or  proportioning  taxes  and  impofitions  to  every 
man’s  eflate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer  in  their  fynagogue,  whom  they 
call  iiifpeftor,  jin  hhazan.  _  His  bufinefs  confifts  principally 
in  injpefting  or  overlooking  the  prayers  and  leflbns,  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  {hewing  them  to  the  reader,  anij  in  {landing  by 
him  to  take  care  he  reads  right,  and,  if  he  makes  miftakes, 
to  correbl  him. 

INSPICIENDO  Ventre.  See  the  article  Ventre. 
INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the  conveying 
of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  notices,  or  motions 
into  the  foul.  See  Knowledge,  and  Science. 

Thus  the  prophets  are  faid  to  have  fpoken  by  divine  infpira 
tion ;  and  the  {inner  is  converted,  when  he  ceafes  to  refill  the 
infpiration  of  grace.  See  Grace,  Prophecy,  &c. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  writers  to  a 
particular  care  of  providence,  which  prevented  any  thing 
they  had  faid  from  failing,  or  coming  to  nought ;  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  they  never  were  really  infpired ,  either  with  know¬ 
ledge  or  expreffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than  a  dire- 
•  £tion  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted  the  facred 
writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the  holy  Spi¬ 
rit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle,  or  v/ords  j  which 
feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon’s  do&rine  of  direction. 

Among  the  heathens,  the  priefts  and  prieftefles  were  faid  to 
be  divinely  infpired  when  they  gave  oracles.  See  Oracle, 
Pythian,  &c. 

The  poets,  too,  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this  end,  always  in¬ 
voked  Apollo  and  the  mufes  at  the  beginning  of  any  great 
work.  See  Invocation. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  underftood  of  that  action  of  the 
breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  within  the  lungs.  See 
Air,  and  Lungs. 

In  which  fenle,  infpiration  is  a  branch  of  refpiration,  and 
{lands  oppofed  to  expiration.  See  Expiration. 

This  admiffion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  its  fpring, 
or  claflicity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  is  en¬ 
larged  by  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  downwards :  fe>  that 
the  air  does  not  enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated ; 
but  thofe  dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor  is 
it  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft  which  .draws  in  the  air,  as  is 
commonly  thought ;  though  this  is  a  condition  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  infpiration ;  but  an  a&ual  intrufion  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs.  See  Respiration 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby  a 
liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confiftence,  by  evaporating  the 
thinner  parts.  See  Condensation. 

Thus,  juices,  as  that  of  liquorice,  are  infpiJTated. 
INSTALLMENT*,  a  fettling,  or  inflating  any  perfon  in 
a  dignity. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  flallum ,  a  term 
ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in  the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a 
court  of  jufUce,  £sV.  Though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word 
is  or  German  origin. 

Installment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  indu&fen  of  a  dean 
prebendary,  or  other  eqclefiaftical  dignitary,  into  the  pofleffion 
of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat  in  the  cathedral  church  to  which 
he  belongs. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  injl allation. 

Installment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony,  whereby 
the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their  rank,  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  fuch  a  part  of  duration,  wherein  we  perceive 
no  fucceffion ;  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  .the  time  of  only 
one  idea  in  our  minds.  See  Moment,  Duration,  &c. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  mechanics,  that  no  natural  effedi  can  be 
produced  in  an  infant.  —  Hence  may  appear  the  reafon  why 
a  burthen  feems  lighter  to  a  perfon,  the  fafter  he  carries  it  • 
and  why,  the  fafter  a  perfon  Aides,  or  fcates  on  the  ice,  the 
lefs  liable  is  the  ice  to  break.  See  Time. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  infants ;  a  tempo¬ 
rary,  a  natural ,  and  a  rational  infant . 

Temporary  Instant,  is  a  part  of  time  immediately  preceding 
another :  thus,  the  Iaft  inf  ant  of  a  day,  precedes  immediately 
and  really  the  firft  infant  of  the  following  day. 

Natural  Instant,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  a  priority  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  obtains  in  things  that  are  fubordinated  in  adtin°- ; 
as,  firft  and  fecond  caufes  ;  caufes  and  their  effe#s.  For  the 
nature  of  things  requires,  that  if  there  be  a  fecond  caufe, 
there  muft  be  a  firft  ;  and  that  there  muft  be  a  caufe,  if  there 
be  an  efife£t. 

Rational  Instant,  is  not  any  real  inf  ant ,  but  a  point  which 
the  underftanding  conceives  to  have  been  before  feme  other 
infant  \  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  things  which  occafion  it 
to  be  conceived.  For  inflance,  as  God  has  made  feveral 
things  voluntarily,  which  he  could  otherwife  have  let  alone  • 
there  is  a  reafonable  foundation  to  conceive  God  fuch  as  he5 
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is  in  hiinfelf,  before  he  had  made  any  of  thofe  voluntary  de¬ 
terminations  ;  but  as  there  was  no  real  infant  when  God  had 
not  formed  any  determination,  this  infant  is  called  a  rational 
infant ,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  an  infant  of  time. 
INSTANTANEOUS  Affion.  See  the  article  Action. 
INSTATING.  See  the  article  Reinstating. 

INSTAUR ATION  *,  the  re-eftablifhment,  or  reftauration 
of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its  former  ftate. 

*  The  word  is  by  feme  derived  from  the  old  Latin,  infaurum 
which  fignified  the  fock  of  things  neceflary  for  the  tilling,  and 
managing  of  grounds;  as,  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  ’fiut 
the  word  infaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  Injiauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  feme  derived  from  inftar , 
like ;  as  importing  a  thing’s  being  brought  to  its  former  like- 
nefs  or  appearance.  See  Restauration. 

INSTINCT,  a  natural  difpofition  or  fagacity  wherewith 
animals  are  endued  ;  by  virtue  whereof  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  know  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
determined  to  preferve  and  propagate  their  fpecies. 

Infinli  bears  feme  analogy  to  reafon,  and  fupplies  the  defe£l 
of  it  in  brutes.  See  Brute,  and  Reason. 

INSTITUTES,  Instituta,  in  the  civil  law,  a  book, 
containing  the  elements,  or  principles  of  the  Roman  law ;  and 
which  conftitutes  the  laft  part  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis.  *  See 
Civil  Law. 

The  Infitutes  are  a  compendium,  or  fummary  of  the  whole 
body  of  civil  law,  in  four  books,  compofed  by  Tribonianus, 
Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nian,  for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents ;  who  having  the  firft 
elements  of  the  whole  profeffion  in  this  little  treatife,  might 
the  fooner  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  it,  without  being 
difcouraged  by  the  bulk  of  the  former  books. 

Institutes  likewife  denote  a  fyftem  of  laws,  or  rules  in  any 
fcience.  See  Institution. 

NSTITUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ail  of  ordaining, 
founding  or  eftablifhing  any  thing.  See  Foundation. 

Thus  we  fay,  Mofes  infituted  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  law; 
Jefus  Chrift  infituted  the  facraments  of  the  new.  See  Sa¬ 
crament,  &c. 

NtT/tTUTION’  in  canonand  common  law,  is  the  aft  of  the 
bifhop,  or  of  one  commiffioned  by  him,  whereby  a  clerk  is 
invefted  with  the  fpiritualities  of  a  reftory,  or  vicarage.  See 
Presentation,  and  Superinstitution. 

The  clerk  kneels  down  before  the  bifhop,  whilft  he  pro¬ 
nounces  thefe  words  of  infitution ;  ( Infitutio  te  rettorem  ec- 
clefee  de  A.  B.  cum  curd  animarum ,  accipe  cur  am  tuam  & 

meam)  and  the  clerk  holds  the  written  inftrument,  with  the 
epifcopal  feal  annexed,  in  his  hand,  during  the  ceremony 
Before  the  clerk  is  inftituted,  he  muft  fubferibe  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion,  in  the  prefence  of  the  ordinary  or 
his  fubftitute ;  and  this  fubfeription  muft  be  without  referve 
exception,  or  qualification^  elfe  his  inf  itution  is,  ipfo  fadlo* 
void  and  null,  and  the  church  is  {till  vacant. — At  the  fame 
time  the  ordinary  requires  the  clerk  to  fubferibe  the  other  two 
articles,  mentioned  in  the  26th  canon  about  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  and  the  lawfulnefs  and  ufe  of  the  liturgy.  The 
clerk  muft  alfo  before  infitution  fubferibe  to  that  part  of  the 
declaration  enjoined  by  the  ad  of  uniformity,  14  Car.  II. 
c.  24.  viz.  I  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  England ,  as  by 
law  efablfhed.  —  Before  infitution, ,  he  muft  alfo  take  the 
oaths  mentioned  in  the  firft  ftatute  of  William  and  Mary, 
c.  8.  infteadof  theformer  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy! 
required  by  flat.  I  Eliz.  And  then  he  muft  take  the  oath 
againit  hmony,  enjoined  by  the  40th  canon,  and  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience.  And  he  is  to  have  certificates  given 
rum  or  his  fubfcribing  the  declaration  contained  in  the  acl  of 
uniformity,  in  Englifh,  in  a  diftirfel  inftrument,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  bifhop;  and  of  his  other  fubferiptions 
and  oaths  m  Latin. 

The  clerk  ought  by  all  means  to  have  witneffes  of  his  infii- 
tutionr  his  taking  the  oaths, .  making  fubferiptions,  idc.  and 
therefore  he  fhould  define  fome-prefent  to  write  their  names 
on  the  back  of  his  inftruments ;  and  make  memorandums 
who  they,  are,  and  where  they  five. 

The  church,  by  infitution ,  is  full  againft  all  perfons,  but 
the  king ;  apd  the  clerk  by  it  may  enter  upon  the  glebe  and 
take  the  tythes ;  but  he  cannot  let  or  grant  them,  nor  fue  for 
them,  if  they  be  refufed  to  be  paid,  till  he  be  inducted. 

After  infitution ,  the  clerk  is  to  receive  a  written  mandate 
from  the  ordinary  to  the  archdeacon,  or  other  proper  perfon, 
in  order  to  his  induftion ;  without  which  he  has  not  a  full 
right  to  his  temporalities ;  unlels  the  benefice  be  a  donative, 
oee  Induction. 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  fyftem  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience.  See  System. 

Thus  phyfical,  or  medicinal  infitutions ,  are  fuch  as  teach  the 
neceflary  praecognita  to  the  pradiceof  medicine,  or  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  See  Medicine. 

INSTRUCTIVE  Column ,  See  the  article  Column. 
INSTRUMENT ,  denotes  a  thing  which  is  fubfervient  to 
a  caufe  for  producing  its  effect.  See  Effect. 

Instruments  of  Sacrifice,  in  the  antique  architecluee,  are  or¬ 
naments,  as  vafes,  paterae,  candlefticks,  knives  wherewith 

the 
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^  “'1’  ■  of  which  we  fee  in  i 

Cor  nth, an  freeze  m  the  remains  of  a  temple  behind  the 
pitol  at  Rome,  &fr.  See  Freeze. 

Instrument  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome  public  ad 
or  authentic  deed  by  means  whereof  any  truth  is  made  appa- 

"kStr4  eftabiad’ m  a  c°Mt  °f 

Wind  Instruments.  See  the  article  Wind 
INSTRUMENTAL  Arithmetic .  See  Arithmetic 

See  the  article  Cause. 

WLATF  ,™ SynMe-  See  S™odace. 

0rulNuU.LATED»  a  term  applied  to  a  column,  or 
ther  edifice  which  Hands  alone,  or  free  and  detached  from 

theydC°ntlgUOUS  Wal1’  ®C‘  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea  5  whence 
INSUT  T°minat?n  18  apParentIy  derived-  See  Column. 
tYth  a,milltary.  [erm  ufed  the  attack  of  any  pofl 
an^rST  ^  5  Wlthout  the  apparatus  of  trenches,  faps,  or 
TNTQT™gn  ar  approaches-  See  Assault.  P 

a  Word  uufed  hY  the  auditors  of  the  Exchequer— 
their  accompts  they  fay,  fo  much  remains  infuter  to  fuch 

lNSURANCFnV  th>IS’  .fomu5hremainsdue°nhisaccompt. 

?  ?  gIVCn  m  conPlderation  of  a  fum  of 
to  make  good  lhips,  merchandizes, 
houfes,  (Ac.  to  the  value  of  that  for  which  the  premium  is 
received,  in  cafe  of  Jofs  by  florm,  pirates,  fire,  or  the  like 

See  Assurance,  and  Policy  * 

lbeS  t0  Whkh  curvcs  d°  continually  ap- 

?Vand  y  nCVer  meet  with  themi  more  ufually 

TK5i  ed  rfymptotes.  See  Asymptote.  y 

mp!GLf°v  precious  Hones,  having  the  heads  of  great 
en,  infcriptions,  and  the  like,  engraven  on  them ;  fuch  as 

IN  TAICPR^  ree  retm  r‘"gS’,  fals’  &e-  See  Gem>  <*• 
frilwiK’  a  "a”e  anciently  given  to  certain  banditti,  or 

free-txx>terS,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  north  of  England,  and 

made  frequent  meurfions  into  the  very  middle  of  Scotland, 

plundering  the  inhabitants  wherever  they  came. 

Thofe  who  made  the  expeditions  were  called  out-barters,  and 

7XTti^^°oWere  left  behind  t0  reCeive  the  booty>  ^-takers. 

AIM  1  UtjrERS,  m  arithmetic,  denote  whole  numbers,  in  con  - 

tradiflinaion  to  fractions.  See  Number,  and  Fraction 
Integers  may  be  defined  to  be  numbers  which  refer  to  unity 
as  a  whole  to  a  part.  See  Unity.  39 

INTEGRAL,  or  Integrant*  is  applied  by  the  fchoolmen 
to  thofe  parts  which  are  neceffary  to  the  integrity  of  a  whole’ 
See  Part.  \ 

In  which  fenfe  they  Hand  contradiflinguiftied  from  efTential 
parts.  See  Essential,  and  Part. 

Thus  the  arms,  legs,  (Ac.  are  integral  parts ;  body  and  foul 
eflential  parts  of  a  man. 

Integral  Calculus,  in  the  new  analyfis,  is  the  counterpart 
to  the  differential  calculus.  See- Calculus. 

This  laff  has  been  compleatly  explained  by  the  Marauis  de 
1’HofpitaJ,  but  the  other  Hill  remains  imperfeft,  having  been 
but  little  cultivated.  See  Differential.  S 

The  integral  calculus  of  Leibnitz,  and  other  foreigners,  an- 
iwers  to  what  the  Engl  ifh  call  inverfe  method  of  fluxions!  See 
Fluxions,  and  Calculus.  .  • 

INTEGRITY  of  the  adiion.  See  the  article  Action. 
INTEGRUM.  —  Rflitutio  in  integrum.  See  Restitu¬ 
tion. 

INTEGUMENTS  *,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  common  co¬ 
verings  which  inveH  the  body;  as  the  cuticula,  cutis,  and 
even  panniculus  carnofus,  and  tunica  reticularis,  if  there  be 
really  any  fuch  parts.  See  Cutis,  Cuticle,  Panni¬ 
culus,  (Ac.  I:;*-.  v,  ^  l_\) 

*  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  in,  and  tegumentum  I  of  tego, 

I  cover. 


I  N  T 


world  in  the  divine  mind,  frequently  fpoken  of  by  Male- 


Integument,  is  alio  extended  to  the  particular  membranes 
which  inveH  certain  parts  of  the  body;  as,  the  coats  or  tu¬ 
nics  of  the  eye.  See  Membrane-,  Tunic,  Eye,  (Ac. 
INTELLECT,  a  term  ufed  among  philofophers,  to  fignify 
that  faculty  of  the  foul,  ufually  called  the  underfunding.  See 
.  Understanding. 

The  peripatetics  make  two  kinds  of  intellect ,  adiive,  and 
paffine.  ■ 

Active  Intellect  is  that  which  receives  the  impreffed  fpe- 
cies  emitted  by  objefts  to  the  exterior  fenfes,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  common  fenforium.  See  Species. 

Thefe  impreffed  fpecies  being  material  and  fenfible,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  attive  intellect,  and  fit 
to  be  received  into  the  paftve  intellect. 

The  fpecies,  fo  fpiritualized,  are  called  exprefed  fpecies,  as 
being  expreffed  from  thofe  others  impreffed  ;  and  it  is  by  thefe 
that  the  pafive  intellect  comes  to  know  material  things.  See 
Sensation,  Vision,  (Ac. 

INTELLECTUAL  ’Thinking.  See  Thinking. 

IN  TELLIGIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  being  underflood,  or 
conceived  by  the  mind. 

Philofophers  have  invented  certain  beings  which  arc  purely  in¬ 
telligible, and  only  fubfifl  in  the  underflanding  ;  fuch  are  the 
entia  rationis,  univerfal  ideas,  and  other  chimera’s. 

The  intelligible,  or  intellectual  world,  is  the  idea  of  the 


INTEND  ANT,  one  who  has  the  conduct,  infpection,  and 
management  of  any  thing.  See  Superintendant. 

1  his  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French :  they  have  inten  - 
dants  of  the  marine,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea-ports,  whofe 
buhnels  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances  and  regulations  relating 

f?  ?*a5airS  br  obPerved  :  intendants  of  the  finances ,  who  have 
tiie  direction  of  the  revenues :  intendants  of  provinces,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiflration  of 

pollc7>  and  finances  in  the  provinces:  alfo  intendants 
of  buildings,  of  houfes.  See. 

INTENDMENT  of  Law,  the  fenfe,  intention,  or  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law. 

The  judges  ought  to  judge  according  to  the  common  intend- 

INTFl'J9Tn>JL'W*-  ?°ke'  See  Common  Intendment. 
liN  1  LJNbiONE,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  againfl  him  who 

enters  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  dower,  or  tenant  for 

m'TFNTT'  •  dS  °Ut-  b‘m  ‘n  tbe  reverfi°n  or  remainder. 

N  1 ,  in  the  civil  law,  fignies  to  begin,  or  commence  an 
action,  or  procefs.  See  Action. 

INTENTION,  or  Intension,  in  medicine,  that  judgment, 
or  method  of  cure,  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from 
a  due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Intention,  in  phyfics,  theincreafe  of  the  power,  or  energy 
of  any  quality,  as  heat,  cold,  (Ac.  See  Quality. 

By  which  it  Hands  oppofed  to  remiffion,  which  fignifies  its  de- 
creafe,  Or  diminution.  See  Remission. 

Intention,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  an  exertion  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  with  mote  than  otdinary  vigour ;  when  the 
mind  with  earneflnefs  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it 
on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  any  felicitation. 

The  fchoolmen  alfo  fpeak  of  terms  of  firfl  and  fecond  inten¬ 
tion. 

A  term  of firji  Intention,  is  that  which  fignifies  a  thing ;  the 
primary  defign  of  man,  in  eflablifhing  words,  being  to  exprefs 
things,  or  the  ideas  they  have  of  things. 

A  Term  f  fecond  Intention,  is  that  which  does  not  fignify  a 
thing,  but  another  term,  or  fign.  } 

Thus,  a  tree,  a  man,  (Ac .  are  terms  of  firfl  intention  ;  and 
the  terms  in  rhetoric,  grammar,  (Ac.  as,  figure,  kind,  (Ac. 
are  terms  of  fecond  intention. 

:  NTENTIONAL  Qualities.  See  Qua  l  i  ti es. 
NTERCALARY  Day  *,  denotes  the  odd  day  infetted  in  the 
leap  year.  See  Bissextile,  Year;  Embolism,  and 
Embolismic. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  intercalaris ,  of  calo,  en¬ 
tire,  which  anciently  fignified  to  call  with  a  loud  voice  ;  aii 
intercalary  day  among  the  Romans,  fignifying  a  day  inferted 
between  two  other  days ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  was  pro- 

TNTTTR  r-VQQrrD1*6  Priefi*with  a  loud  voice-  See  Calends, 
iin  I  LKCEooUR  *,  a  perfon  who  prays,  expoflulates,  or  inter¬ 
cedes  in  behalf  of  another. 

T  W°rd  C?mes  Pr?m  Latm  inter,  arid  cedo,  I  go  between, 

in  the  Koman  law,  inter  cefor  was  the  name  of  an  officer, 
whom  the  governors  of  provinces  appointed  principally  to 
raife  taxes,  and  other  dues. 

Intercessor  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to  fuch  biffiops, 
as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  adminiffred  the  biffioprick> 
till  a  fucceffor  to  the  deceafed  biffiop  had  been  elected  See 
Bishop. 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  calls  thefe  interventors 

HMTERCOLUMNATIGN,^  Intercoluminat’ion,  in 

architecture,  fignifies  the  fpace  between  two  columns  See 
Column:  ' 

Vitruvius,  calls  it  inter columnium  ;  which,  according  to  that 
author,  is  of  five  kinds  ;  viz.  piemfyh,  Jijljl,,  euflyle,  dia- 

Jtyle,  and  araofiyle ;  which  fee  explained  in  their  places,  Pic- 
nosTyle,  (Ac. 

For  a  medium,  feme  authors  have  laid  down  the  following 
proportions :  in  the  Tufcan  order,  the  inter columnation  is  to  be 
four  diameters  of  thfe  body  of  the  column  below  ;  in  the  Do- 
.  ric  three;  . in  the  Ionic  two;  in  the  Corinthian  two,  one 
quarter ;  in  the  Compofite  one  and  a  half. 

INTER COMMONIN G ,  is  when  the  commons  of  two  manors 
lie  together,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  have,  time  out  of 

“‘"5-  ““!S,At!,dr.cattkto  «wl  promifeuoufly  in  each. 

UN  i  EKCUS 1  AL,  in  anatomy,  fignifies  anv  thing  between 
the  coflae,  or  ribs.  See  Ribs.  6  n 

In  RC  °STA  l  Nerves,  are  two  nerves  fo  qa-lled,  becaufe  in 

defeending  they  pafs  near  the  roots  of  the  ribs.— They  are 
formed  in  the  brain,  by  three  branches  of  nerves,  two  where¬ 
of  come  from  the  fixth  pair,  and  the  third  from  the  fifth _ 

I  he  inter  cofal  nerves  have  a  great  communication  with  thofe 
of  the  eighth  pair,  and  fend  feveral  branches  to  the  breafl  and 
lower  belly.  See  Nerves. 

iNTERCDST  al  Arteries ,  are  two  ;  the  upper,  which  comes  from 
the  fubclavian,  and  diflributes  ltfelf  within  the  four  fpaces  of 
the  upper  ribs ;  and  the  under,  which  comes  from  the  lower 
trunk  of  the  great  artery,  and  diffufes  itfelf  within  the  fpaces 
between  the  eight  lower  ribs  and  the  neighbouring  mufcle. 
Intercostal  Fein ,  is  a  vein  which  arifes  from  the  four 
fpace3  between  the  upper  ribs,  and  terminates  in  the  fubcla¬ 
vian. 
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X&\\.~See  Tab.  Anal.  (Jngeiol)  fig.  I.  n.  31.  3*1.  fig.  6.  lit. 

Intercostal  Muficles ,  are  either  external  or  internal ;  and  are 
forty-four  in  number,  one  of  each  fort  being  between  every 
two  ribs.  See  Muscle. 

They  arife  from  the  lower  edges  of  each  fuperior  rib,  and  are 
inferred  into  the  upper  edges  of  each  inferior  rib— .Their  fi¬ 
bres  crofs  one  another ;  thofe  of  the  external  run  obliquely 
frum  the  back-part  forwards ;  but  thofe  of  the  internal  from 
the  fore- part  backwards ;  they  are  thin  and  flelhy. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  ( Myol. )  fig.  1.  n.  4 3.  fig.  2.  n .  27. 

INTERDICT,  a  cenfure  inflicted  by  a  pope,  or  bilhop,  fuf- 
pending  the  priefts  from  their  functions,  and  depriving  the 
people  of  the  ufe  of  facraments,  divine  fervice,  and  Chriftian 
burial.  See  Censure. 

In  common  law,  interdict  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in 
the  canon,  law ;  where  it  is  defined  to  be,  cenfiura  ecclefiajlica 
frohibens  adminijlr ationem  divinorum. 

Interdict  is  moft  properly  underftood  of  a  general  excommu¬ 
nication  of  a  country  or  city,  as  appears  by  the  Decretals. 
See  Excommunication. 

There  is  a  local  and  a  perfional  interdict ;  where  thefe  two  are 
joined,  the  inter  did  is  faid  to  be  mixed . 

This  punifhment,  as  well  as  general  excommunications,  were 
but  little  known  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  VII. 

In  excommunicating  a  prince,  all  his  adherents,  that  is,  his 
fubjedts  who  retain  their  allegiance,  are  excommunicated,  and 
the  whole  country  is  put  under  an  interdict. — In  the  reign  of 
king  John,  the  kingdom  of  England  lay  under  a  papal  inter¬ 
dict  for  above  fix  years  together :  it  began  A.  D.  1208. 

In  imitation  of  the  popes,  the  bifhops  alfo  began  to  inter did  ; 
and  it  became  a  common  thing  for  a  city  or  town  to  be  ex¬ 
communicated  for  the  fake  of  a  fingle  perfon  whom  they  un¬ 
dertook  to  fhelter.  But  this  feverity  was  found  to  have  fuch 
ill  effects,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  moderate  it. 

An  btterdia  is  denounced,  and  taken  off  again,  with  the 
fame  formalities  as  an  excommunication. 

Interdicts,  in  the  Roman  law,  certain  formulae  of  words, 
by  which  the  praetor,  when  the  pofleflion  of  any  thing  was 
contefted  between  many,  ordered  or  forbid  fomething  to  be 
done  with  it,  till  the  right  or  property  fhould  be  legally  de¬ 
termined.  See  Sequestration. 

Which  formulae  were  called  interdicts ,  becaufe  they  related 
to  the  pofleflion  of  the  thing  in  the  interim,  or  till  the  right 
was  afcertained. 

They  had  three  kinds  of  interdicts,  prohibitory ,  rejlitutory , 
and  exhibitory. 

Prohibitory  Interdicts,  were  thofe  by  which  the  judges  for¬ 
bad  any  one  to  vex  another  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  thing  le¬ 
gally  belonging  to  him. 

Rejlitutory ,  were  thofe  by  which  the  judges  appointed  any  one, 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  his  eftate,  to  be  repoflefled,  be¬ 
fore  his  right  was  legally  afcertained  j  and  this  was  the  fame 
with  what  they  called  the  reintegrant. 

Exhibitory ,  were  thofe  by  which  any  thing  in  difpute  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  exhibited  j  as  a  teftament,  &c. 

I  here  was  alfo  a  fecond  divifion  of  interdicts  ;  viz.  into  adi- 
pificendee ,  retinenda ,  and  recuperanda.  The  firft  tending  to 
the  acquiring  a  new  pofleflion,  as  the  interdia  quorum  bono- 
rum ,  &c.  the  fecond  to  the  keeping  an  old  one  till  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  determined,  as  the  uti  pojjidetis ,  &c.  the  laft  to  the  re¬ 
covering  one  loft,  as  unde  vi,  See. 

INTERDICTION  ofi  Water  and  Fire ,  a  fentence  anciently 
pronounced  againft  fuch,  as  for  fome  crime  were  to  be  banifh- 
ed.  See  Exile,  and  Banishment. 

They  were  not  dire&ly  adjudged  to  banifhment ;  but  by  giv¬ 
ing  order  that  no  body  fhould  receive  them,  but  deny  them 
fire  and  water ,  they  were  condemned,  as  it  were,  to  a  civil 
death  :  and  this  they  called  legitimum  exilium.  Livy. 
INTEREST,  a  fum  of  money,  reckoned  for  the  loan  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  fome  other  fum,  lent  for,  or  due  at,  a  certain 
time,  according  to  fome  certain  rate. 

In  refpedt  hereof,  the  fum  lent  or  forborn  is  called  the  princi¬ 
pal,  becaufe  it  is  the  fum  that  procreates  the  intereji,  or  from 
which  the  inter ejl  is  reckoned. 

Inter ejl  is  either  Jimple  or  compound. 

Simple  Interest,  is  that  counted  from  the  principal  only. 

This  is  eafily  computed  by  the  golden  rule,  either  Jimple  or 
compound ,  thus  :  Let  that  which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
intereji  be  put  in  the  firft  place,  that  which  betokeneth  time 
in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  remaining  in  the  third  :  under 
this  conditional  part  place  the  two  other  terms,  each  under 
its  1  e,  and  there  will  be  a  blank  to  fupply  under  one  of 
thole  above,  either  under  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third. 

1.  Months.  1. 

100  .  12  .  6 

....  ,  ,  , .  -50  •  3  Here  the  blank 

w.ll  be  under  the  third  place:  multiply  the  three  laft  for  a  di¬ 
vidend,  and  the  two  firft  for  a  divifor,  the  quotient  of  thefe 
give  the  fixthj  that  is,  6  x  50  x  3=900,  and  100  X  12 
^1200.  Now  1200)  900.0  (73^15  s.  required. 

If  the  demand  had  been,  In  how  many  months  50/. 


have  gained  151.  or,  if  100/.  in  twelvemonths  gain  6  4 
what  fhall  the  principal  be  that  in  three  months  would  gain 
15  s ?  In  thefe  cafes  the  blank  would  have  been  under  the  firft 
or  fecond  term  :  Then,  by  another  rule,  multiply  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  laft  for  a  dividend,  and  the  third  and  fourth  for 
a  divifor ;  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer. 

/.  Months.  1. 

100  .  12  .  6 

3  •  75  — I5J-  Then  by  the 
rule  100  x  12  X  .  75  =  900.00  and  6  X  3  =  18)  900.  (50/. 
required. 

This  rule  fhews  Jimple  intereji ,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it 
with  eafe,  and  was  thus  found :  Put  P  for  the  principal,  T 
for  the  time,  and  G  for  the  gain  in  the  conditions,  and  p  t  g 

anfwering,  it  will  be,  P  :  G  : :  /  :  p :  P..  And  T  ; 

Gpt 

G  p  :it :  tzg,  which  is  the  firft  rule ;  that  is,  mul¬ 


tiply  the  three  laft  for  a  dividend,  and  the  two  firft  for  a 
divifor.  And  becaufe  therefore  G  t  p~T  P  g. 


and  confequently  r=ZZi  and  p~T^I >  which  is  the 

G  p  G  t 

fecond  rule. 

Compound  Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted  both  from  the 
principal,  and  the  Jimple  intereji  forborn ;  called  alfo  intereji 
upon  intereji.  See  Anatocism,  and  Usury. 

Compound  intereji  arifes  from  the  principal  and  its  intereji  put 
together,  as  that  intereji  becomes  due.— To  find  this,  it  is 
neceflary  to  find  the  new  principal,  which  is  ftill  created  by 
the  increafe  of  the  growing  money,  at  the  feveral  times  when 
the  payments  of  intereji  were  due.  See  Compound. 


If  R  be  the  amount  of  one  pound  for  one  year ;  then  Rz 

will  be  the  amount  for  two  years,  R3  for  three  years,  &c. 

As  one  pound  is  to  its  amount  for  any  given  time ;  fo  is  any 
propofed  principal  fum  to  its  amount  for  the  fame  time. 
Punitory  Interest.  See  the  article  Punitory. 
INTERFERING,  in  the  manage.  See  Cutting. 
INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  expreffion  ufed  to  denote 
fome  fudden  motion,  or  paffion  of  the  mind  j  as  oh'  he / 
See. 


As  the  greateft  part  of  the  expreftlons  ufed  on-  thefe  occafions 
are  taken  from  nature  alone,  the  real  interjections  in  moft  lan¬ 
guages  are  monofyllables.  And  as  all  nations  agree  in  thofe 
natural  paflions,  fo  do  they  agree  in  the  figns  and  indications 
of  them,  as  of  love,  mirth,  Q’c. 

Some  deny  the  interjections  to  .be  words,  or  any  part  of 
fpeech,  and  make  them  mere  natural  figns  of  the  motions  or 
paflions  of  the  mind,  expreffed  by  thefe  inarticulate  founds, 
feveral  whereof  brutes  have  in  common  with  us.  But  as  thefe 
are  paflions,  and  muft  be  reprefented  in  difeourfe,  the  inter¬ 
jection  has  a  good  foundation  in  nature,  and  is  a  neceflary 
part  of  fpeech.  * 

The  Greeks  confound  their  interjections  with  adverbs  \  and 
the.  Hebrews  confound  them  with  their  adverbs  and  prepofi - 
lions,  calling  them  all  by  the  general  name  particle.  See 
Particle. 

INTERIM,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifying  in 
the  mean  time ;  firft  brought  into  popular  ufe  by  Charles  V. 
in  order  to  compofe  the  difturbances  of  Germany. 

The  interim  of  that  prince  with  a  kind  of  ordinance  or  regu¬ 
lation  to  be  obferved  in  the  empire,  with  regard  to  the  articles 
of  religion  then  controverted,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  be 
determined  by  a  council  j  and  therefore  called  interim. 

It  Was  faid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  two  Catholics,  and  a 
Proteftant :  but  as  it  retained  moft  of  the  do&rines  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  theRomanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
was  allowed  to  priefts,  and  communion,  which  was  admini- 
ftered  to  the  laity  under  both  kinds ;  moft  of  the  Proteftants 
rejedted  it — thofe  who  admitted  it  were  nick-named  Interim- 
ijls ,  or  Adiaphorijls.  Indeed  the  Interim  equally  difgufted 
the  generality  of  both  parties,  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics. 
See  Adiaphorist. 


Belides  this,  there  were  two  other  Interims  made ;  the  one 
called  the  interim  of  Leipfic ;  the  other  by  the  divines  of 
Franconia,  who  refofing  to  accept  the  two  former,  made  a- 
nother  for  themfelves. 

INTERIOR.  See  Internal,  and  Internus. 

Angle  ^Interior  Figure.  See  the  article  Angle. 

*«-*«■* 

INTERLINEATION,  fomething  inferted  between  two 
lines. 


INTERLOCUTORY  Order ,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating  to  the 
caufe. 

As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  Chancery,  for  the  plaintiff  to 
have  an  injunction,  to  quit  pofleflion  till  the  hearing  of  the 
caufe:  This  order,  not  being  final,  is  called  interlocutory. 
INTERLOPING ,  the  intercepting  or  difturbing  the 
traffic  of  a  company ;  or  the  taking  up  a  new  trade  or  em¬ 
ployment. 
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ployment,  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  who  were  brought  up  in 
thority  hinder  the  tradeof^^  tboPe*  wbo  w,tbout  due  au- 

ly  drifted  t  S „1  °r  C°rp°ra*ion  bwfu|- 

INTERLDCATION  iMah  l,  he/  W‘1y:  S.ee  Company. 
or  letting  in  light  herw  3  aO‘.!ry,  the  thinning  of  a  wood, 
boughs.  s  ght  between>  by  topping,  or  cutting  away 

INtw^n“DaasaofTT3inment  eXhibi,ed  °"  the  tho«ro  be- 
adtors  take  breath  an  tbe  iPet-^ators  while  the 

changing  rhe  fet  and  /  *7  °r  time  «» 

In  thl  ancient  traS  ,and  dcc°rat'°«-  See  Comedy. 

the  intervals  betwee/the  aT^SeT  'he  inUrlud,s'  toflKW 
Interludes,  amone  m  ,  r  u  Se,?,1CH0RUS’  and  Act. 
ofna™;,  dances,  feats 

Ihould'conftff  0?foS  h'Tr  “  f°E  3  rU‘e’  tbat  the  «***> 
ma  :  But  fince the  fL^  T  f6  pr,mciPaI  Parts  the  dra- 
fdons,  &c.  ord  inaril  v  f. ' ^  -n?S  3ld  down’  dances,  buf- 
INTERMEDIATF  r  f  tbe, interludes'  See  Farce. 
ly  underftood  of  fo®eth,n|  betw^t  two.— It  is  ufual- 
L  pointS  anyth  T  ^ 
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y  underltood  of  the  (pace  of  time  e,apM°V~„  "  “-I**  S -  That  the  reftitutiin  made 

tain  point  to  any  other  See  any  cer‘  to  the  reft  of  the  work,  3 

Style.  7  *  ^Mediate,  Point,  and  INTERPOSED  Attic  th  1  a 

'JTKRMEWmn  \  .  . .  IETERPOs™* -J£.  b“.A.TTlc- 


Style. 

INfiTft?hMg^f  he?  coat  sirs  'S  3  hhawk’%~«  from  fhc 

Falcon  1  fte  turn  wh,te-  See  Hawk,  and 

its  ^ 

val.  called  the  interval.  See  Inter- 

SmtewThitpfdi'Sn  tothT  rttU["  agai"’  are  ca!led 
nued.  See  FevERPand  Ague^  Wh‘Ch  arC  al'VayS  COnti‘ 

“  l0fa  one  in 

With  regard  bS?  pulfe.  See  Pulse. 

continued  to 

“  “  is  more  or  lefs  violent,  will  produce  Set  a  LpTeW 

FifTrioN  ’  °r  3  i<aI  Palt,itati0n  of  the  heart.  See  Pa l- 

"Sp4f iE"  at— t  *  «*•  * 

I  he  fum  of  all  the  of  any  right-lined  figure  is 

equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as^eVe  hath  Se^ 

?and  M"t’e  SrSwvSd  ,be  a"S(? 


rteTandattthefb°YSr°f  thTe,aCarpUS  leaveonthe  back  of 
met,  a  ,l'  h  f  *?  fr0m  (he  “PP“  Part  of  the  bones  of  the 
lides  of  theTlf }  £  1C  C*  rPLS’  are  ’nlerted  on  the  external 
reTdieitornm r bones  of  the  fingers!  Thefeferve  as  abdufio- 

a«.W;a.  6*:  ?3 ;/?  e°“  tb: thumb- Sce  “• 
“  o^  Ind  ^ "V  ™  *■  1  »  - 

of  the  hLd  S  ie  T  nfert'°"’  tbey  a,,f>ra  oxaaiy  to  thofe 

interplead F 

us  the  five  followingCrule'n  “  "Sf?  •  P’  Ruinart  8ives 
interpolated  appear  to  have  all  The  the  P/ece  fuppofed  to  be 

2-  That  there  be  ^Vp‘ iooLhatThH  *  t0/ 

3-  That  the  fuppofed  interpolatin'  " ^ree  to  the 

intertolatnr  a  i "'u0.  .i  •  “t>ree  the  time  of  the 

dation  of  the  worl  bl  noftfff  ^  ^  J’0t  t0Uch  the  foun" 
hRure  the  niece  c  Thcrf-pi  a ■  re3uent>  nor  entirely  dif- 
to  the  reft  of  the  work.  ^  rcftltUt,on  made?  agree  perfeiSHy 


IETERPOSmON  r  artlde  Attic- 

..  rKrra'-— » 

moon  between  ‘the  fun  and^and  that " Ef  ‘he 

°f  “  ^  £  c°n  «ZAZDnbyt& 

;«rf"  -.guts, 
telligible.  See  Dragoman.  *  Ich  before  were  umn- 

'  pTep'oEd„  tTadCZi:g  C°Trd0F'-  "  COn’P°M  ^ 
middle  betwixt  two  paftie.  m  f"  {‘”g  *  in  'he 

xn  K&rts 

between  two  otbe„,  who  do 

1  here  have  been  great  debates  about  inter*  /•  r  • 

The  Romamfts  contend  that  ip  k  i  terP7'etin£  Scripture  : 
church ;  adding,  that  where  ihe  •  ^  °ngs  abfoJutely  to  the 
Suited  ;  but  where  fte  feab  “  r reafo"  may  oon- 
The  Proteftants  generally  allow’ reafoiflh’V  “  ^  d,l'cg3rJed. 
interpreter ;  though  fome  amonv  fh  h,  fovere,Sn  judge,  or 
to  fynods,  and  others  to  the  amholft  ^  f  ftr°n8  re§ard 
thers.  Laftly,  others  have  the  Primit‘>e  Pa‘ 

perfon  to  interpret  for  them  Whi  I  -C  ^P[nt  Wltbin  every 

T.  Jmrf&rsU  SmiT*  JS  What  Bochan  calJ" 

7TF.R  T?  fmXTTTA  dr  •  aeeAPlRIT. 


lN7we=nAtwfpalTlealfb  aPPr'd  *°  the  '^^formrf’be- 1  “  ?  kingdom  witb»ut  a  is  ',ara« 

.^UThe^xtr ,merreains  thofe  para,fe]"  ® 

the  ^n,gles  z  and  y>  and  ^  a"d  S,  (Tab.  Geometry 
paralIels  op  and  Q-R>  on  eacb 

paJ^.  1e?pSft43  ';f°rmed  ty  al‘"e  cutt‘ng  two 

'cly  equal  t0  A  and  .*> calw  the  ^ 

Internal  Jfeeiim.  t  <-Afeect,on. 


- -‘AM 

Internal  Denomination. 

Internal  Ear. 

Internal 

Internal  Orthography. 

Internal  Place. 

Internal  Senfe. 

INTERNUS  Brach'usus 
Internus  ReEtus  Major  Capitis. 

Internus  Refius  Minor  Capitis. 

Internus  Cubitaus. 

Internus  Iliacus. 

Internus  Orbiter. 

Internus  Pterygo ideas. 

Internus  Vajlus.  xr*m 

INTERNODIUM  in  botany,  Ihe  fpacUetw^'two  knots 

ofwZt’  °f  &lk  ofa  gtonti  e.gr.  of  the  ftalk  or  2 
ot  wheat,  or  other  corn.  See  Knht.  a  .  „ 


Denomination. 
Ear.  . 
r'See  the  article-^  Modes. 

1  Orthography. 
Place. 
i_Sense. 
'Brachi^us. 
Rectus. 

Rectus. 

Cubit  alus. 
Iliacus. 

Orbiter. 
Pterygoideus. 
cVastus. 


y  See  ■< 


,  T  *  c  inuicies  wnich  move  the  fimrprv  • 

thus  called  from  their  fituation,  as  being  contained  inter  of- 

&n.?rr  T  'r? of  the  bones  °f  the  i-pi. 

Some  reckon  fix  of  them,  and  others  eight.— One  half  lie  he 

hind"  theffpaces  ‘ll'd  L°nes  k>ve  t0Wards  the  Palm  of  the 
hand ,  thcfe  are  called  the  internal  interoffei ,  arifinrr  from  th* 

upper  part  of  the  bones  of  tbe  metacarpus  next  tbe  carpus  •  and 

being  mferted  on  the  internal  fides  of  the  ftrft  bones  of  the  fin 

iZZ  &ge??0b2tmr  “  addua°res  digit0™m’  '<>,  . .  cne  A 

Vo°L,bef  N“!  Sf  in  the  Sk!^^ 


or  a  kingdom  without  a  head  SS  t  ,ch  a  thro:  -  -  - . 

In  hereditary  kingdoms,  as  Engw"ereRare'  , 

interregnums.  In  derive  kingdom  th  properly  no 

extremely  liable  to  fadions,  anddiforder ^ rmt*rreSnum  ^ 

emperors  have  loft  the  greateft  part  of  rh  1"  German>r’  the 
the  interregnums.  .  P  beir  dominions  during 

INTERREX,  a  magiftrate  who  governs  durin 

or  in  the  interval  between  the  deapk  dunngan  interregnum, 
dedion  or  inauguration  of  his  (ucceflor  3  monarchj  and  the 

This  magiftrate  was  eftablifhed  in  old  Rome  ann  '  ,  n 

as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf :  After  the  deathof^  f  3f°ft 
was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  during  which  ,  RomiiIus  there 
each  interrex  in  their  turn,  five  d,rfc  •  tbe  fenators  were 
After  the  eftablifhment  of  Zog'Z*? 
though  there  were  no  kin£s  vet  pk,  commonwealth, 
™terrex  was  ftill  preferved  -For  uJ  n?me  and  fun£I‘on  of 
abfent  or  .here  vL  7^  — 

had  abdicated,  lb  that  the  comitia  cou”d  no  Z  l  °T  tbey 
they  were  unwilling  to  create  a  did, pi  u  hdd  ;  Pr°vided 

whofe  office  a8nd  author!  /wi  S  a" 

which  they  made  another  To  the  T  ^  ^  d^s  ’  after 
the  regal  and  confular  authority  and  hT^  ^asde,ega*d  all 
fundions.  He  aTembled  the  ftnate  ^  -l/"1'^01^  a11  their 
took  care  the  eledionof  macriftrate™  d  °r  COurts> 

Indeed,  at  firft  it  was  not  Sie  cuftom  ofThe  ?0g  th<?  ruIes‘ 
comma;  at  lea  ft  we  have  no  infta,?ii  /•  Merrtx  to  h°W 
man  hiftory.  See  Comitia  °f  ^  m  the  ancient  Ro- 

™sSceCiS?hher  rlpe„^ht  °?,eailg  *"  • 

ITERR  VlFM'r rS  ?f  eVery  "W  Cn  ‘  e“Per0rS  "lade 


fJ,  7  ,  u  F^nr  ;  e.  gr.  of  the  ftalk 

INTFRO^FT °5er  COrni:  See„KNOT>  an<I  Sta  lk.  I INTF^P MVNT^erS  ?  every  thing.  ""  ”“*,WUIS  made 

INTEROSSEI  Manus,  the  mufcles  which  move  the  fingers  •  TERRMENT,  Interment  or  Fmt 

thus  called  from  their  fituation,  as  being  contained  inter  of  I  °Unterrm^  i.  e.  burying,  or  lavino-' n T/RR^ENTy  the 

A  between  the  fpaces  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarnus  f~\  Sf  g,r?und  ^Funeral2  3)  InS  a  leafed  perfon  i 


ground  SeeVuNER^L8  - 

France  a°t  Dennkf^-The^xTOm  Weftminfter  i  thofe  of 
interred  in  holy,  i.  e_  \n  r  f°^lmunicated  are  not  to  be 

did  not  inte'rr  their  dead :  they  burnt  tk10Unc1,  The  anc'ents 
at  this  day.  y  urnt  tbem,  as  the  Indians  do 

1  he  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead  ™  r  i 
under  the  empire  of  the  Antoni  w  haTnS  ,,be,  R»uu>ns 
were  allowed  to  interr  in  churche’.  S  bef°re  Chriftia„s 
bited  kings  and  emperors.  ’  wh,ch  Was  eveh  prohi- 

The  ' 


5  Hh 
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The  Abyffinians,  in  lieu  of  interring  their  dead,  Ihut  them  up 
in  the  bodies  of  trees,  dug  hollow  for  tins  purpofe. 

Gardeners  alfo  Interr,  or  earth  up,  fellery,  endive,  and  let- 
tice,  to  blanch,  or  whiten,  and  make  them  the  tenderer. 

To  interr  wild  flocks  in  ditches,  is  what  Columella  calls,  de- 
pmere  femina  fcrobibus.—  There  are  fome  trees,  as  willows, 
olives,  &c.  which  grow  very  well,  by  interring  their  trun¬ 
cheons,  i  e.  cutting  a  truncheon,  or  piece  off  at  both  ends, 
and  planting  it  in  the  ground  :  which  is  what  the  Latins  call, 
inhumane  taleas ,  taleis  ferere. 

INTERROGATE,  a  judiciary  aft,  performed  by  a  judge,  or 
commiflioner  deputed  to  examine,  or  queftion  a  party  ;  who 
firft  gives  his  oath,  that  he  will  anfwer  truly  to  every  thing 
he  is  interrogated. 

INTERROGATION,  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  paf- 
fion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a  thing  by  way  of  queftion,  to 
make  its  truth  more  confpicuous. 

The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  which  the  fpeaker 
makes  to  himfelf ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  this  figure  adds 
an  uncommon  brisknefs,  adtion,  and  force  to  difcourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  grammar,  is  a  point  which  ferves  to 
diftinguifti  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  where  the  author  fpeaks 
as  if  he  were  asking  queftions.  Its  form  is  this  ?  See 
Point. 

INTERRUPTION,  in  matters  of  proportion,  denotes  the 
fame  with  disjunction. 

It  is  noted  thus  (: :)  and  fignifies  the  breaking  of  the  ratio  in 
the  middle  of  four  disjunct  or  difcrete  proportionals  :  as  A  :  B 
|: :  C :  D  ;  that  is,  as  A  is  to  B,  fo  is  C  to  D.  See  Ratio, 
Proportion,  fsV. 

Interruption  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  a  perfon 
breaks  off  his  difcourfe  fuddenly,  to  fhew  fome  pafiion. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting  of  one  line, 
or  plane,  by  another  ;  or  the  point  or  line  wherein  two  lines, 
or  two  planes,  cut  each  other.  See  Line,  and  Plane. 
The  mutual  intersection  of  two  planes  is  a  right  line.  The 
centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  interfeCtion  of  two  diameters.  The 
central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  figure  of  four  fides,  is 
■the  point  of  interjection  of  the  two  diagonals. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  interjections  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic.  See  Equinox. 

INTERSOILING,  in  husbandry,  the  laying  one  kind  of  foil, 
or  mould,  upon  another  j  as  clay  onfand,  fand  on  earth,  &c. 
See  Soil. 

INTERSPERSUM  Vacuum.  See  the  article  Vacuum. 

INTERSPIN  ALES  Colli ,  the  name  of  five  pair  of  fmall 
mufcles  difcovered  by  Mr.  Cowper ;  and  by  him  fo  called, 
from  their  pofition  along  the  fpina.  See  Intertransver- 
sales. 

They  arife  from  each  double  procefs  of  the  fpine  of  the  neck, 
and  run  from  the  upper  one  to  the  next  below,  into  which 
they  are  inferted. 

They  ferve  to  draw  together  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck ;  and 
are  more  efpecially  proper  to  this  part,  as  having  both  origin 
and  infertion  in  it. 

INTERSTELLAR,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs 
thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  are  without,  and  beyond, 
our  folar  fyftem.  See  World,  Universe,  System, 
ts’c. 

In  the  interjlellar  regions  are  fuppofed  to  be  feveral  other  fy- 
ftems  of  planets  moving  round  the  fixed  ftars,  as  the  centres 
of  their  refpedtive  motions  :  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  each  fixed  ftar  is  thus  a  fun  to  fome  habitable 
•orbs,  that  move  round  it,  the  interjlellar  world  will  be  infi¬ 
nitely  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfe.  See  Star,  Planet, 
Sun,  Is'c. 

INTERTIES,  or  Interduces,  in  architecture,  thofe  fmall 
pieces  of  timber  which  lie  horizontally  betwixt  the  fummers, 
or  betwixt  them  and  the  fell,  or  refon. 

INTERTRANSVERSALES  Colli,  certain  mufcles  between 
the  tranfuerje  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck;  ferving 
for  divers  motions  of  the  head  :  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure 
with  the  mterfpinale s,  and  obferved  by  the  fame  author.  See 
Philofoph.  Tranjad.  n.  251.  p.  1 31. 

INTERVAL*,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  two  extremes, 
either  in  time,  or  place.  See  Distance,  &c. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ifidore,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter  fojjam  fsf  murum,  be¬ 
tween  the  ditch  and  the  wall:  Others  note,  that  the  flakes  or 
piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  antient  Roman  bulwarks, 
were  called  valla ,  and  the  interfaces  or  vacancy  between  them 
inter-valla. 


Angle  of  Interval.-)  s  ,  •  ,  C  Angle. 

Lucid  Intervals.  $  bee  tlie  article  \  Lucid. 

Interval,  in  mufic,  the  difference  between  two  founds,  in 
refped  of  acute  and  grave ;  or  that  imaginary  fpace  terminated 
by  two  founds  differing  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  See  Sound, 
Gravity,  &V. 

When  two  or  more  founds  are  compared  in  this  relation,  they 
are  either  equal  or  unequal  in  the  degree  of  tune :  Such  as  are 
equal  are  called  unifons ,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  having 
one  tune ;  the  other,  being  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  con- 
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ftitute  what  we  call  an  interval  in  mufic ;  which  is  properly 
the  diftance  in  tune  between  two  founds.  See  Unison,  and 
Tune. 

Intervals  are  diftinguilhed  into  frnple  and  compound. 

Simple  Interval,  is  that  without  parts,  or  divifion:  fuch  are 
the  o £lave,  and  all  that  are  within  it ;  as  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  with  their  varieties. 

Compound  Interval,  confifts  of  feveral  leffer  intervals:  fuch 
are  all  thofe  greater  than  the  odlave ;  as  the  ninth,  tenth,  ele¬ 
venth,  twelfth,  £5V.  with  their  varieties.  See  Octave. 
But  this  diftinaion,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  regards  pradice  only, 
becaufe  there  is  really  no  fuch  thing  as  a  leaft  interval.  Befides, 
by  a  fimple  interval  is  not  meant  here  the  leaft  pradtiied,  but 
fuch  as  though  it  were  equal  to  two  or  more  leffer  which  are 
in  ufe,  yet  when  we  would  make  a  found  move  fo  far  up  or 
down,  we  always  pafs  immediately  from  one  of  its  terms  to 
the  other.— What  is  meant  then  by  a  compound  interval ,  will 
be  very  plain :  It  is  fuch,  whofe  terms  are  in  praaice  taken 
either  in  immediate  fucceflion,  or  fuch  where  the  found  is 
made  to  rife  and  fall  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  touching 
fome  intermediate  degree;  fo  that  the  whole  becomes  a  com- 
pofition  of  all  the  intervals  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
What  we  here  call  a  fimple  interval ,  the  antients  called  a  dia- 
Jlem ,  and  the  compound  they  called  a  fyjlem.  See  Diastem, 
and  System. 

Each  of  thefe  has  differences ;  even  of  the  fimple  there  are 
fome  greater,  and  others  lefs :  but  they  are  always  difeord  ; 
but  of  the  compound  or  fyfems ,  fome  are  concord,  others  dif¬ 
eord.  Unifons,  it  is  plain,  cannot  poflibly  have  any  variety; 
for  where  there  is  no  difference,  as  in  unifonance,  which  flows 
from  a  relation  of  equality,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  diftin- 
dlion:  Unifons  therefore  muft  all  be  concords.  But  an  interval 
depending  on  a  difference  of  tune,  or  a  relation  of  inequality, 
admits  of  variety ;  and  fo  the  terms  of  every  interval ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  particular  relation  or  difference,  make  either 
concord  or  difeord.  Some  indeed  have  reftrained  the  word 
concord  to  intervals ,  making  it  include  a  difference  in  tune: 
but  this  is  precarious ;  for  as  the  word  concord  fignifies  an 
agreement  of  founds,  it  is  certainly  applicable  to  unifons  in  the 
firft  degree.  Intervals ,  it  is  plain,  may  differ  in  magnitude, 
and  there  maybe  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  poflible 
degrees  of  tune;  for  there  is  no  difference. fo  great  or  little, 
but  a  greater  or  a  lefs  may  poflibly  be  conceived.  It  is  true, 
with  regard  to  pradlice,  there  are  limits,  which  are  the  greateft: 
and  leaft  intervals  our  ears  are  judges  of,  and  which  may  be 
adlually  produced  by  voice  or  inftrument.  See  Unison,  or 
Concord,  &c. 

The  degrees  of  tune  are  proportional  to  the  numbers  of  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  fonorous  body  in  a  given  time,  or  the  velocity  of 
their  courfes  and  recourses. — Now  thefe  differences  in  tune 
conftitute,  as  has  been  already  faid,  the  intervals  in  mufic  ; 
thefe  therefore  muft  be  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  differences  are  ; 
and  it  is  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  part  of  mufic. 

Thofe  intervals  are..meafured,  not  in  the  fimple  differences 
or  arithmetical  ratio’s  of  the  numbers  exprefling  the  lengths 
or  vibrations,  but  in  their  geometric  ratio’s  ;  fo  that  the  fame 
interval  depends  on  the  fame  geometrical  ratio,  and  vice  ver- 
fa.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  in  comparing  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  intervals ,  the  ratio’s  exprefling  them  muft  be  all  of 
one  fpecies ;  otherwife  this  abfurdity  will  follow,  that  the 
fame  two  founds  may  make  different  intervals. — To  de- 
feribe  the  particular  methods  of  meafuring  the  inequality  of 
intervals ,  would  be  too  tedious:  this  one  rule  may  be  obferv¬ 
ed,  that,  to  determine  in  general,  which  of  twQ  or  more 
intervals ,  are  the  greateft,  take  all  the  ratio’s  as  proper  frac¬ 
tions,  and  the  leaft  fraction  will  be  the  greateft  interval. 

The  antients  were  extremely  divided  about  the  manner  of 
meafuring  intervals. — Pythagoras  and  his  followers  meafured 
them  by  the  rario’s  of  numbers.  They  fuppofed  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  gravity  and  acutenefs,  to  depend  on  the  different 
velocities  of  the  motion  which  caufes  found  ;  and  therefore 
concluded,  that  they  could  only  be  accurately  meafured  by  the 
ratio’s  of  thofe  velocities.  Which  ratio’s  are  faid  to  have 
been  firft  inveftigated  by  Pythagoras,  on  occafion  of  his  paf- 
fing  by  a  fmith’s  (hop,  and  obferving  a  concordance  betwixt 
the  founds  of  hammers  ftriking  on  the  anvil. 

Ariftoxenus  oppofed  this.  He  thought  reafon  and  mathema¬ 
tics  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  cafe,  and  that  fenfe  was  the  on- 
ly  judge  in  the  difpute ;  the  other  being  too  fubtle  to  be  of 
any  ufe.  He  therefore  determined  the  odlave,  fifth  and  fourth, 
which  are  the  moft  fimple  concords,  by  the  ear  ;  and  by  the 
difference  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  found  out  the  tone ; 
which,  once  fettled  as  an  interval ,  the  ear  could  judge  of, 
he  pretended  to  meafure  every  interval  by  various  additions, 
and  fubftradlions  made  of  thefe  mentioned  one  with  another  : 
But  this  method  is  very  inaccurate. 

Ptolemy  keeps  a  middle  courfe  betwixt  the  two:  He  finds 
fault  with  the  one  for  defpiling  reafon,  and  with  the  other 
for  excluding  fenfe ;  and  fhews  how  thefe  two  may  mutually 
aflift  each  other  in  this  matter.  See  Tone,  Music,  Ca¬ 
non,  &c. 
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Concinnous  Intervals.^  /"Concinnous, 

Diminijhed  Interval.  SSee  the  article  J  Diminished. 
Harmonical  Interval.  J  (.Harmonical. 

INTERTWISTED  Suture.  See  the  article  Su  TURE. 

INI  ESTATE,  a  perfon  who  dies  without  making  a  will. 
See  Testament. 

An  heir  ab-intejlato ,  is  a  perfon  who  inherits  an  eftate  by  fome 
other  right,  than  that  of  will  or  teftament.  See  Ab-inte- 
state. 

Heretofore,  thofe  who  died  intejlate ,  were  held  infamous, 
and-  accurfed ;  in  regard,  by  the  canons  of  feveral  councils, 
every  perfon  was  enjoined  to  bequeath  a  part  of  his  eftate  (and 
Matthew  Paris  fays  it  was  at  leaft  to  be  a  tenth  part)  to  the 
church  for  the  fafety  of  his  foul;  which,  a  perfon  who  neg- 
le&ed  to  make  a  will,  and  to  leave  this  legacy  to  the  church, 
was  judged  to  have  abandoned. — Several  councils  took  on 
them  to  command  the  priefts  to  folicit  dying  perfons  to  be 
charitable  to  the  church  ;  and  this  they  did  fo  earneftly,  that 
abfolution  and  the  viaticum  were  denied  to  thofe  whom  they 
could  not  prevail  on  ;  fo  that  they  made  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  Intejlate s  and  felf- murderers :  and  they  were  alike 
denied  chriftian  burial. — Du  Cange  adds,  that  all  who  died 
without  abfolution,  without  receiving  the  viaticum,  and  with  ¬ 
out  leaving  alms  to  the  church,  (even  though  they  died  fudden- 
ly)  had  their  effe&s  feized  and  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
church,  the  bifhop,  &c. 

In  the  Englifh  law  there  are  two  kinds  of  intejlates :  the  one 
de  fiadio,  which  are  thofe  who  make  no  will  at  all ;  the  other 
de  jure ,  called  alfo  quaft  intejlati ,  which  are  thofe  who  make 
a  will ;  but  it  is  null  and  void,  either  from  the  executors  re- 
fufing  to  aCl,  or  from  fome  other  caufe :  in  which  cafe  they 
are  judged  to  die  as  intejlate ,  quafi  intejlati. 

INTESTINE  Motion ,  that  change  of  pla  ce  which  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  component  particles  whereof  any  body  or  mafs 
confifts.  See  Motion,  and  Particle. 

The  Cartefians  fuppofe  a  continual  intejline  motion  effential  to 
fluidity.  See  Fluid,  and  Fluidity. 

It  is  certain,  where  the  attracting  corpufcles  of  any  fluid  are 
elaftic,  they  muft  neceffarily  produce  an  intejline  motion ; 
that  is,  a  vilible  motion  or  change  of  place  among  the  minute 
parts  of  fuch  fluid ;  and  this  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  their  elafticity,  and  attractive  forces.  For  two 
elaftic  particles  after  meeting,  will  fly  from  one  another  (ab- 
ftra&ing  the  refiftance  of  the  medium)  with  the  fame  degree 
of  velocity  with  which  they  met:  But  when  in  flying  back 
from  one  another,  they  approach  other  particles,  their  velo¬ 
city  will  be  increafed.  See  Elasticity,  and  Fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Intestine  War.  See  the  article  War. 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  anatomy,  the  guts,  or  bowels-, 
thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical  parts,  extended  from 
the  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach  to  the  anus  ;  by  which  the 
chyle  is  conveyed  to  the  la&eals,  and  the  excrements  voided. 
See  Viscera,  Chyle,  Chylification,  Gfc. 

The  intejlines  feem  to  be  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the 
ftomach;  as,  confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  coats,  and  fa¬ 
bricated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  they  are  protended  with  various 
circumvolutions  and  inflexions  to  the  anus,  through  which 
they  difcharge  the  excrementitious  part  of  their  contents  out 
of  the  body.  See  Stomach,  &c. 

They  are,  when  feparated  from  the  menfentery,  to  which 
they  are  all  along  connected,  of  a  very  great  length ;  ordinarily 
about  fix  times  as  long  as  the  perfons  heighth  whofe  they  were. 
And  though  they  feem  to  be  but  one  continued  channel  or  fi- 
ftula,  yet  becaufe  in  feveral  parts  their  magnitude,  figure,  and 
thicknefs  are  different,  they  are  in  general  divided  into  the 
thick  and  Jmall ;  and  thefe  again  are  each  of  them  fubdivided 
into  three  ;  the  three  fmall  are  called  duodenum ,  jejunum ,  and 
ileum ;  and  the  thick,  ccecum ,  colon ,  and  rectum.  ^ 

They  have  all  of  them,  in  common,  a  kind  of  vermicular 
motion,  which,  beginning  at  the  ftomach,  is  propagated 
downwards,  and  is  called  the  perijlaltic  motion.  To  facilitate 
that,  they  are  generally  lubricated  with  a  great  deal  of  fat, 
efpecially  the  thick  ones,  whofe  furface  being  fomewhat  more 
unevert,  and  the  contents  lefs  fluid  than  thofe  ol  the  fmall,  they 
need  fomewhat  more  to  make  them  Aide  eafy.  See  Tab. 
Anat.  ( Splanch.)  fig.  3.  lit.  nn.  fig.  6.  lit.  a.  b.  c.  fig.  J.  d.  e. 
See  alfo  Peristaltic. 

Intestina  tenuia ,  the  Small  Guts. — The  firft  is  called  duo¬ 
denum,  and  reaches  from  the  right  orifice  ot  the  ftomach,  as 
far  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  on  the  left  fide,  where,  at  the 
firft  angle  made  by  the  intejlines  it  ends,  which  is  about 
twelve  inches,  from  which  meafure  itfeems  to  have  taken  its 
name.  This  meafure,  however,  is  far  from  being  very  exaCt, 
as  being  much  too  largely  computed.  Into  this  gut  the  gall- 
duCt  and  pancreatic-dua  empty  themfelves,  and  their  feveral 
liquors  mix  with  the  chyle.  See  Duodenum. 

The  next  intejline  is  the  jejunum,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
generally  found  more  empty  than  the  reft;  which  may  be 
occafioned  partly  by  the  fluidity  ot  the  chyle,  which  is  great¬ 
er  in  this  intejline  than  in  any  ot  thofe  that  follow  it ;  and 
partly  by  its  capacity,  being  fomewhat  larger  than  that  ot  the 
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'  duodenum,  and  therefore  it  gives  a  free  paflage;  and  perhaps 
alfo  the  irritation  of  this  gut  through  the  acrimony  of  the 
bile,  which  is  difcharged  into  the  intejlines  a  little  before  the 
beginning  of  this  gut,  may  contribute  fomething  towards  ac¬ 
celerating  the  paflage  of  the  contents.  However  it  may 
feem  fufficient,  that  through  the  great  number  of  JaCteals, 
with  which  this  gut  abounds  more  than  any  other,  the  defcent 
of  the  contents,  which  are  here  deprived  of  their  moft  fluid 
parts,  fhould  in  the  reft  be  more  fluggifh,  by  reafon  of  their 
great  confiftence. — This  intejline  is  allowed  to  poflcfs  almolt 
the  whole  umbilical  region,  and  its  length  is  generally  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hands  breadth. 

The  ileum ,  which  is  the  third  intejline ,  is  fituated  below  the 
navel,  and  fills  the  ilia  with  its  numerous  folds  and  convolu¬ 
tions. — It  is  the  longeft  of  all  the  intejlines,  being  efteem- 
ed  to  be  one  and  twenty  hands  long:  But  thefe  eftimates  are 
fomewhat  arbitrary,  becaufe  it  is  not  exactly  fettled  among 
anatomifts,  where  the  jejunum  ends,  or  the  ilium  begins;  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  eafy  or  neceflary  to  do  it. — In  both  this  and  the 
preceding  intejline,  the  inner  tunic  is  much  corrugated,  the 
loofe  folds  of  which  have  been  thought  to  do,  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure,  the  office  of  valves,  and  have  therefore  by  authors  been 
called  valvules  conniventes ;  which  are  framed,  as  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  only  by  the  inner  coat  being  larger  than  the  outward. 

Intestina  crajfia,  the  fihick  Guts. — The  firft  is  called  the 
caecum,  which  has  a  lateral  infertion  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
colon,  and  is  not  perforated  at  its  other  extremity,  but  hangs 
to  it  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  is  about  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  true  ufe  of  this  part  is  not  yet  determined, 
and  fome  late  anatomifts  having  thought  that  the  name  like- 
wife  is  miftaken,  not  allowing  this  to  be  the  ccecum  of  the 
antients,  which  they  imagined  to  be  that  thick  globous  part  of 
the  colon,  which  is  immediately  appended  to  the  ileum,  and 
therefore  they  have  given  this  part  the  name  of  appendicula 
vermiformis.  This  ccecum,  or  appendix,  is  proportionably 
bigger  in  infants  than  adults,  and  in  many  other  animals  even 
fmaller  than  in  men ;  and  is,  at  the  unperforated  extremity, 
flightly  cone&ed  to  the  right  kidney.  See  Coe  cum. 

The  next  of  the  thick  intejlines  is  the  colon ,  which  is  much 
the  largeft,  and  moft  capacious  of  them  all.  It  begins  with 
the  ccecum,  and  is  with  that  connected  to  the  right  kidney. 
Thence  with  a  winding  courfe  it  proceeds  towards  the  liver, 
where  it  is  fometimes  tied  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  by  that 
tinged  with  yellow.  From  the  liver  it  runs  acrofs  under 
the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  by  very  fine  thin 
membranes  faftened  to  the  fpleen,  and  marches  over  the  left- 
kidney,  where  its  cavity  is  fometimes  very  much  ftreightned, 
and  defcending  fo  to  the  bottom  of  the  os  ileum,  and  from 
thence  returning  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum,  and 
there  making  the  figure  of  a  circumflex,  it  ends  in  the  rec¬ 
tum.— -At  the  entrance  of  the  ileum  into  this  gut  is  placed 
a  valve,  formed  out  of  the  production  of  the  inward  coat  of 
the  ileum,  which,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  when  its  ex¬ 
tremity  is  cut  off,  hangs  loofe  in  the  cavity  of  the  colon,  by 
which  means  it  ftops  the  return  of  the  excrements,  though 
fometimes,  as  in  inverfions  of  the  periftaltic  motion,  it  proves 
not  fufficient  for  that  ufe.  It  has  a  great  many  cellulae,  or, 
as  it  were,  diftinCt  cavities,  framed  by  a  coarclation  of  the 
gut  by  two  ligaments,  or  bundles  of  membranous  fiefliy  fi¬ 
bres,  about  half  a  finger  broad,  each  running  on  either  fide 
the  gut  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  whole  length  of  it ;  and 
as  it  were  girding  it  in  at  certain  diftances,  thereby  making  it 
refemble  a  glafs  incorporator  ufed  in  mixing  oil  and  vinegar. — 
The  laft  of  the  intejlines  is  the  re  Rum,  which  reaches  from 
the  os  facrum  to  the  anus,  and  is  plain,  without  cells.  It  is 
faft  tied  to  the  offa  facrum  and  coccygis,  by  means  of  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  and  in  men  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  of  urine, 
in  women  to  the  vagina  uteri,  to  Which  it  is  ftrongly  con¬ 
nected  by  a  membranous  fubftance.  That  fubftance  of  the  va¬ 
gina  and  intejline  are  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  one  another. 
The  length  of  this  gut  is  ordinarily  about  a  hand’s  breadth 
and  an  half,  and  its  capacity  about  the  thicknefs  of  three  fin¬ 
gers  ;  its  lower  end,  the  anus,  is  furnilhed  with  three  mufcles, 
viz.  the JphinRer  ani,  and  two  levator es  ani,  which  fee. 

There  are  alfo  in  the  intejlines  a  great  number  of  glands, 
which,  in  the  intejlina  tenuia,  are  gathered  together  in  heaps, 
as  it  were,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  In  thefe  intejlines  they 
are  very  fmall,  and  were  it  not  for  their  coacervations,  fcarce 
remarkable.  But  in  the  intejlina  crajfia  they  are  much  larger, 
not  gathered  like  the  others,  but  difperfed  ;  and,  though  very 
numerous,  come  under  the  denomination  of  fiolitary  glands. 
Thefe  glands  difcharge  a  liquor  into  the  intejlines,  whether 
ordinarily  for  any  thing  more  than  the  lubrication  of  the  in¬ 
tejlines,  and  diluting  their  contents,  is  not  certain  ;  though 
through  thefe  feems  the  greateft  part  of  the  difcharge  to  be 
made,  which,  either  upon  extraordinary  fluxes,  or  upon  the 
adminiftration  of  cathartics,  we  have  frequent  occaiions  to  ob- 
ferve. 

The  intejlines,  in  general,  are  furnilhed  with  blood  from  the 
mefenteric  arteries,  which  is  returned  by  the  mefaraic  veins  : 
But  the  duodenum  receives  a  branch  of  an  artery  from  the  cae- 
liac,  which  is  called  duodena  ;  to  which  anfwers  a  vein  of  the 

fame 
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fame  name,  that  likewife  returns  the  blood  to  the  porta  ;  the 
redlum  receives  others,  which  are  called  hemorrhoids ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  from  the  inferior  mefenteric,  and  the  external  from  the 
hypogaftric,  with  veins  correfponding  of  the  fame  name,  that 
alfo  go  to  the  porta.  Thefe  veffels  fprcad  the  intejiines  with 
abundance  of  ramifications,  and  are  frequently  diverfified  in 
feveral  fubjedls  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  much  lefs  are  they  to  be 
depended  upon  for  an  uniform  appearance  in  animals  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds.  The  nerves  of  the  intejiines  come  fbme  of  them 
from  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  and  fome  from  the  great  mefen¬ 
teric  plexus,  which  diftributes  branches  to  all  the  intejiines. 
The  remaining  veffels  of  the  intejiines  are  the  lymphaedudls 
and  vena;  ladteae.  See  Lacteal,  and  Lymphjeduct. 
INTIRE  Tenancy.  See  the  article  Entire  Tenancy. 
INTRANSITIVE  Verbs,  in  grammar,  fuch  whofe  adtion 
does  not  ( tranfire )  pafs  on  an  objedt,  or  fubject.  See  Verbs 
Neuter. 

INTRIGUE *,  or  Intreague,  an  aflemblage  of  events,  or 
circumftances  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  perfons 
concerned  in  it. 

*  The  word  is  French,  intrigue ;  formed  from  the  Latin  intri 
care-,  which,  according  to  Nonius,  comes  from  trice ,  en¬ 
tanglements}  and  that  from  the  Greek  hairs;  quod 

fullos  gallinac eos  involvant  &  itnpediant  capilli.  Which  con¬ 
jecture  is  adopted  by  Tripaud,  who  will  have  the  word  in¬ 
trigue  to  be  primarily  and  properly  underftood  of  chickens, 
which  have  their  feet  entangled  in  hair;  and  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  w,  and  hair. 

Intrigue,  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  the  plot  of  a 
play,  or  romance}  or  that  point  wherein  the  principal  charadt- 
ers  are  the  moft  embarrafTed,  through  the  artifice  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  certain  perfons,  of  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  accidents,  and  circumftances.  See  Knot. 

In  a  tragedy,  comedy,  or  epic  poem,  there  are  always  two 
defigns  5  the  firft  and  principal  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece;  the  fecond  contains  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  who  oppofe 
Thefe  °PP°^te  caufes  produce  oppofite  effects,  to  wit, 
the  efforts  of  the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and 
the  efforts  of  thofe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  de- 
hgns  are  the  beginning  of  the  a&ion,  fo  thofe  efforts  are  the 
middle,  and  form  a  knot  or  difficulty,  which  we  call  an  in¬ 
trigue,  that  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  poem*  It  lafts  as 
long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  fufpended  about  the 
event  of  thofe  oppofite  efforts :  the  folution  or  cataftropbe 
commences  when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  doubts  begin  to  clear  up.  See  Action,  Fable,  &c 
The  intrigue,  or  plot  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold ;  the  firft  com¬ 
prehends  the  three  days  fighting  in  Achilles’s  abfence,  and 
confifts,  on  the  one  fide,  in  the  refiftance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  inexorable  temper 
of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus  unravels  this  intrigue 
and  makes  the  beginning  of  a  fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to 
be  revenged,  but  Hedor  oppofes  his  defign ;  and  this  forms 
the  fecond  intrigue,  which  is  the  laft  day’s  battle. 

In  the  Mneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues ;  the  firft  is-  taken 
up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  Tneas  in  Italy ;  the  fecond 
in  his  eftablifhment  there.  The  oppofition  he  met  with  from 
Juno,  in  both  thofe  undertakings,  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue  and  the  manner  of  unra- 
veiling  ,t,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to  fpring  naturally 
from  the  ground  and  fubjed  of  the  poem.— Boffu  gives 
us  three  manners  of  forming  the  intrigue  of  a  poem  •  the 
firft,  is  that  already  mentioned ;  the  fecond,  is  taken  from 
the  fable  and  defign  of  the  poet ;  in  the  third,  the  intrigue 
is  fo  laid,  as  that  the  folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe.  See 
Catastrophe,  Discovery,  i5c. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  inner,  real,  and  genu¬ 
ine  values,  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing;  in  oppofition  to 
their  extrinfic,  apparent,  or  popular  values,  tdc.  See  Extrin¬ 
sic.  See  alfo'ARGUM ent.  Service,  and  Value. 

INTRONATI,  the  name  of  an  academy  at  Sienna  in  Italy 
See  Academy. 

The  members  of  this  academy  contented  themfelves,  at  their 
firft  inftitution,  with  eftablifhing  the  following  fix  fhort  laws  • 
iT  To  pray.  2°.  To  ftudy.  3°.  To  be  merry.  4°.  To 
oltend  no  body.  50.  Not  to  credit  too  lightly.  6°  To  let 
the  world  talk. 

INTRUSION*,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  the  enjoyment 
of  a  benefice,  or  cxercif'e  ol  an  office,  without  a  good  title  to 
it.  See  Entrusion. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  intrudere,  to  thruft 
m,  or  enter  by  force. 

TNV»fqUal?eS  the  pa| ??  !mm  cver  holding  Ae  benefice. 

IN  LID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled  for  adion 
by  age.  See  Veteran. 

a0K  ?rfnwich  are  hofpitals,  or  ra¬ 

ther  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 

invalids ,  or  foldiers  and  feamen,  wore  out  and  difabled  in  the 

fervice.  See  College,  and  Hospital 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  Us  Invalid, 

INVECTFnCOl-ntth  °‘ M  '''f  fceft  buildinSs  in  city.  ’ 

1NVLCTP.D,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted,  or  1 
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fur- 


Invefied  is  the  juft  reverfe  of  engrailed,  in  which  the  points 
are  turned  outward  to  the  field  :  whereas  in  invefled  they  are 
turned  inward  to  the  rodinary.  See  Engrailed. 
INVENTION,  denotes  the  ad;  of  finding  any  thing  new;  or 
even  the  thing  thus  found. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  invention  of  gun-  powder,  of  printing,  &c. 
See  Gun-powder,  and  Printing. 

The  alcove  is  a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors.  See 
Alcove. 

The  Dorick,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  are  of  Greek  in¬ 
vention  ;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofit  of  Latin  invention.  See 
Order,  and  Column. 

Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  Onomafticon  of  in¬ 
ventions,  wherein  are  fhewn,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  the  inventors,  and  the  time,  place,  &c.  where  they 
were  made. — Pancirollus  has  a  treadle  of  old  inventions  that 
are  loft,  and  new  ones  that  have  been  made ;  Polydore  Vir¬ 
gil  has  alfo  publilhed  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things, 
De  Inventoribus  Rerum. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  difcovery  of  a  thing  hidden.  See 
Discovery. 

The  Romifh  church  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
under  the  title  of,  invention  of  the  holy  crofs.  See  Cross.  * 
Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtilty  of  mind,  or  fomewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  in  a  man’s  genius,  which  leads  him  to  the  difcovery  of 
things  new. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man  of  invention:  Wolfius  has 
made  fome  effays  towards  an  art  of  invention. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out,  and  chufing 
of  arguments  which  the  orator  is  to  ufe  for  the  proving  his 
point,  or  moving  his  hearers  paftions.  See  Argument. 
Invention ,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part  of  "ora¬ 
tory  :  He  wrote  four  books  De  Inventione ,  whereof  we  have 
but  two  remaining. 

This  invention  of  the  orators  cannot,  according  to  lord  Ba¬ 
con,  be  properly  called  invention:  to  invent,  is  to  difcover 
things  not  yet  known,  not  to  recoiled!  thofe  that  are;  where¬ 
as  the  ufe  and  office  of  this  rhetorical  invention ,  is  only  out  of 

the  flock  of  knowledge  laid  up  in  the  mind,  to  feledl  fuch 
articles  as  make  for  the  purpofe. 

The  fame  author  divides  this  faculty  of  invention  into  two 
parts,  the  one  topical,  the  other  promptuary ;  the  firft  points 
out  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  purfue  the  argument,  the 
latter  only  lays  up  and  difpofes  things,  for  which  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  occafion,  in  the  mind. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  fubjea  he  has  ehofen;  as  well  as  to  the 
new- turn  he  gives  it.  See  Poetry,  Fable,  Action,  c* 
Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice  which  the  painter  makes 
of  the  objects  that  are  to  enter  the  compofition  of  his  piece 
See  Painting.  r 

M.  Felibien  gives  the  general  name  invention  to  every  thin<* 
that  depends  on  the  genius  of  the  painter,  as  the  ordonnance! 
the  difpofition  of  the  fubjea,  and  even  the  fubjed  itfelf,  when 

In  another  place  that  author  diftinguifhes  invention  into  two 
kinds ;  to  wit,  that  which  arifes  immediately  from  the  mind 

^thePJinter’  fnd  ,that  which  he  Arrows  from  fome  other. 

I  he  firft  is,  when  he  invents  the  fubjea  himfelf ;  and  the  fe¬ 
cond,  when  he  borrows  it  from  hiftory,  fable,  &c. 

De  Piles  obferves,  that  invention  is  different  from  difpofition, , 
and  that  it  is  thofe  two  things  together  that  form  combo fi- 

(o7tht°rrnl'%.  L,ng  made  a  «ood  choice  of  proper 

or  the  fubjea,  they  may  be  lll-difpofed  ;  and  then,  though 

the  mvmucn  be  never  fo  good,  the  difpofition  or  ordonnance 

will  be  faulty,  and  the  piece  will  difpleafe.  See  Ordon¬ 
nance. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  painting,  invention,  doubtlefs,  is  that 
which  gives  the  painter  the  faireft  occafions  of  Ihewing  hiScre- 
nius,  his  imagination,  and  good  fenfe  & 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  a  catalogue,  or  repertory  orderly 
made,  of  all  a  dead  man’s  goods,  and  chattels,  prized  by 
four  or  more  credible  men,  which  every  executor  or  admini- 
ftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at  fuch  time  as  he 
inail  appoint.  See  Administrator,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  the  inventory  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  • 
for  whereas  by  the  law  of  the  antient  Romans  the  heir  wal 
obliged  to  anfwer  all  the  teftator’s  debts ;  by  which  means, 
inheritance  fometimes  became  rather  prejudicial  than  profitable: 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Juftinian  ordained,  that  if  the 
ieir  would  firft  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of  all  the  teftator’s  ef- 
fedts,  he  Ihould  be  no  farther  charged  than  to  the  value  of  the 
inventory.  See  Assets. 

Inventory  in  trade,  is  a  lift  or  particular  valuation  of  goods, 

See  Value,  Appraisement,  &e. 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the  rule  of 
three,  or  proportion,  which  feems  to  go  backwards,  or  con- 

trarily  to  the  order  of  the  common  and  diredl  rule.  See 
Rule. 

^  t!iree  ^  firft  term  is  to  the  fecond,  as 

le  t  lrd  is  to  the  fourth ;  that  is,  if  the  fecond  be  greater 

than 
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“  S,°rllthf  !he  in  ™y  ProP°rtion,  the 
:  ,  .  1  than  the  third  in  the  fame  proportion. — But 

m  the  mvtrfe  rule,  the  fourth  term  is  as  much  Greater  than  tlie 
third,  as  the  fecond  islefs  than  the  firft  ° 

in  the  »ite* rule,  therefore,  the  proportion  is  not  as  the 
hrrt  ,s  to  the  fecond,  fo  is  the  third  to  [he  fourth  -  but  a  the 

fourth  ,  to  thc  fi  ft,  fo  ;  fhe  fecond  (o  ■"*  “  the 

For  inftance,  m  the  direfl  rule  we  fay.  If  three  yards  of 

anL7is‘^ 

In-verse  Method  of fluxions.  See  the  article  Fluxions 
Inverse  Planting.  See  the  article  Planting 

1NVFrEq uxljrtl°\'  See  the  article  Proportion 

TrSaS:  Vi&S.fr  “  — .  - 

rtfna  ^  ’  Srammar>  w  where  the  words  of  a  phrafe  are 

n,nged  m  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they  might  be 

^hTc^T  ‘  °f  a"  vicK’  ,he  moft  uhominablef  'and  that 
which  leaf!  becomes  a  man,  is  impm  ity.’-Here  is  an  in- 

v‘rfwn-  ‘1,c  natural  order  being  this;  Impurity  is  the  mod 
abominable  of  all  ytces,  and  that  which  lead  becomes  a  man 

®od  efiffl  'V’V  yS  di&gr“^  ^t  fometimes  has  a 

I STRl,CTI0NVPC“,0D’  STY“’ 

Inverted  Point,  |  See  the  article  5  Point'"' 

Inverted  Volt.  J  \y  * 

INfbdinIIGAJION’  Pr0PurIy  den°tes  the  Searching,  or 
.  finding  any  thing  out  by  the  tracks,  or  prints  of  the  feet. 

fcJ?oolmen>  and  grammarians,  came 
to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpe&ive  refearches. 

K'IfESJ-ATIr  °-C  a  Theme’  is  the  art>  method,  or  manner 
of  finding  the  themes  of  verbs,  that  is,  the  primitive  tenfe, 

mood,  and  perfon,  of  any  verb  far  removed  from  its  fource. 

I  o  underltand  a  Greek  author,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  invejligating  a  theme: 

■  ,!s  .eme  in  tfie  Greek  tongue,  is  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the 
indicative  mood. 

Clenard  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  term  into  grammar : 
he  gives  the  title  invejligatio  thematis ,  to  that  part  where  he 
teaches  the  manner  of  finding  whence  any  perfon  or  tenfe  of  a 
verb  proceeds,  and  of  reducing  it  to  its  primitive  word,  or 
finding  its  indicative. 

INVESTING,  the  a<ft  of  conferring  on  any  one  the  right 
or  property  of  a  fee,  dignity  or  office ;  or  of  ratifying  and 
confirming  what  has  been  obtained  elfewhere. 

The  emperor  pretends  to  a  right  of  inverting  feveral  princes 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy:  There  was  formerly  a  pl.”u 
far  ceremony  for  the  invejiing  of  bifhops. 

After  the  eledion  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  he  is  inverted  by 
the  fovereign  with  two  principal  enfigns  of  the  order,  the 

garter  and  George - Before  his  inftallation,  he  is  alfo  inverted 

with  the  habit  of  the  order.  See  Garter. 

Investing,  in  the  military  art,  fignifies  the  opening  a  fiege, 
and  the  incamping  of  an  army  round  the  place,  to  block  up 
its  avenues,  and  prevent  all  ingrefs  and  egrefs.  See  Siege. 

It  is  the  cavalry  that  always  begins  to  inveji  a  place. 
Investing,  in  common  law,  fignifies  the  putting  in  pofleftion. 

See  Investiture,  and  Possession. 

A  tenant  is  invejled  by  giving  him  a  verge  or  rod  into  his 
hands,  and  adminiftring  an  oath.  See  Verge. 

Others  define  it  thus,  Invejlire  ejl  in  fuum  jus  aliquem  intro¬ 
ducer e,  to  give  livery  of  feifin  or  pofleftion.  See  Livery, 
and  Seisin. 

INVESTITURE,  is  ufed  both  for  the  right,  and  the  aft, 
of  invefting/a  tenant  orvaflal;  that  is,  of  receiving  the  faith 
and  homage,  by  which  a  vaflal  becomes  feized  and  poflefled 
of  a  fee  by  his  lord.  See  Vassal,  Fee,  &c. 

Invejliture  was  antiently  performed  by  rehearfing  a  formula 
of  words ;  afterwards,  by  the  delivery  of  fuch  things  as  had 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  what  was  transferred.  Thus,  land 
pafled  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf ;  and,  to  fhew  the  trees  were 
transferred  at  the  fame  time,  a  bough  was  cDt,  and  delivered 
along  with  it. 

In  after-times  the  things  by  which  invejlitures  were  made, 
were  not  fo  ftri&ly  obferved.— Many  were  inverted  by  the 
delivery  of  a  ftaff,  a  glove,  a  knife,  a  piece  of  a  cloke,  of  a 
ftrap,  and  a  girdle,  by  pricking  the  thumb,  by  giving  the 
keys,  a  fpit,  a  blow,  a  ring,  a  turf,  a  bough,  a  ftraw,  &c. 

The  invejliture  of  a  kingdom,  or  lordfhip,  was  performed 
by  a  ftandard,  a  banner,  a  cap,  a  fword,  a  bow,  arrows, 
fpurs,  dsV.  The  fymbols  were  fometimes  preferved  in  the 
repofitories  of  the  houfes,  and  were  annexed  to  the  titles. 
Investitures  were  alfo  ufed  with  regard  tofpiritual  benefices. 
Tbefe  were  frequently  performed  by  delivering  the  crofter  and 
paftoral  ring. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France,  the  emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  kJc.  had  formerly  this  right:  fo  that  on  the  death  of 
a  prelate,  his  clergy  fent  the  crofter,  Uc.  to  their  fovereign, 
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to  be  ufed  at  the  ceremony  of  invejiing  his  fuceeflor.  The 
firft:  who  difputed  this  privilege  with  them,  was  Gregory  VI. 

regory  VII.  did  it  to  fome  purpofe ;  he  excommunicated 
t  e  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  forbad  all  eccleftaftics,  under 

exco.mmun‘ca*lon»  to  receive  invejliture  at  the  hands 
of  iecular  princes.  Pafchal  II.  however,  was  obliged  to  con- 
nrrn  Henry  V.  in  the  right  of  giving  invejlitures ;  but  re¬ 
penting  what  he  had  done,  he  excommunicated  him,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  a  neceffity  of  begging  abfolution.  At  length 
that  emperor  was  obliged,  by  pope  Gelaftus  II.  folemnly  to 
renounce  all  invejlitures  and  ele&ions. 

INVOCATION,  an  a£t  whereby  we  adore  God,  and  call 
on  him  for  his  aflift^ce.  See  Prayer,  Adoration,  iffc. 

I  tie  Komanifts  alfo  practice  invocation  of  faints ;  bego-ino-  them 
to  intercede  with  God  in  their  behalf.  This  is  o°ne  of  the 
grand  articles  of  difpute  between  the  Romanifts  and  Reform¬ 
ed.  See  Saint. 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem, 
wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  afliftance  of  fome  god,  particu- 
Jarly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity  of  poetry.  See  Muses. 

is  part  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  an  epic  poem,  in  regard 
the  poet  relates  things  which  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
now,  unlefs  fome  deity  infpired  him.  Beftdes,  this  fervis 
his  readers  as  an  example  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  ougl  t 
to  be  the  foundation  of  his  whole  work.  To  thefe  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  gods  themfelves  are  to  have  a  part  in  the 
action,  and  it  is  not  decent  he  fhould  fet  them  to  work,  with¬ 
out  hrft  asking  them  leave.  See  Epic. 

Indeed,  in  the  courfe  of  an  epic  poem,  there  are  ufually  fe- 
vera  invocations ;  particularly  where  anything  extraordinary 
or  miraculous  comes  to  be  related,  as  when  Virgil  deferibts 
the  metamorphofis  of  iEneas’s  fleet  into  fea  nymphs  :  but  the 
hrft  invocation  is  always  the  mod  conftderable. 

In  the  invocation ,  Boflu  confiders  two  things ;  the  firft  is 
what  the  poet  requefts,  the  fecond,  to  what  deity  headdrefle; 
his  requeft.  — -  As  to  the  firft,  Homer  has  joined  the  invoca¬ 
tion  \q  choidy  to  the  propofition,  that  he  feems  to  invoke  his 
mufe  for  the  whole  work.  —  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  only 
requefts  his  mufe  to  furmfh  him  with  a  part  of  his  fubje&* 
and  even  mentions  what  particular  part  it  is  he  defires.— After 
proposing  his  matter  in  all  its  extent,  he  begs  the  mufe  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  caufe  of  it.  See  Proposition. 

As  to  the  deity  invoked ,  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  it  muft 
always  be,  either  the  divinity  that  pref.des  over  poetry  in  gene- 

Sort r  W^ICh  prefideS  °Ver  the  Particular  fobjeft  of  the 
work.  —  Ovid  s  invocation,  in  his  Mctamorphojes,  is  of  this 

latter  kind,  and  fo  is  that  of  Lucretius:  thofe  of  Homer  and 

th5-/°rmen  ^  ^  ^  invoke  the  mufcs; 

and  thus  they  diftinguifli  between  the  divinities  who  prefide 
over  poetry,  and  thofe  who  prefide  over  the  adions  of  the 
poem,  and  have  parts  in  it. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  deities  invoked  are 
not  looked  on  even  by  the  poets  themfelves,  as  divine  per- 
fonages  from  whom  they  expeeft  any  real  afliftance. — Under  the 
name  of  mufe,  they  wifh  for  the  genius  of  poetry,  and  for 
all  the  qualities  neceftary  for  the  execution  of  their  defign.— 

I  hefe  are  mere  allegories,  or  manners  of  exprefling  them¬ 
felves  poetically  ;  juft  as  when  they  make  gods  of  ftTeep,  of 
reft,  fame,  and  other  natural  and  moral  tilings.  And  thus 
the  mufes  come  to  be  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  religions  * 
there  are  Pagan,  Chriftian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifli  mufes> 
bee  Muses. 

nWOICE,  or  Invoyoe,  a  lift  or  account  of  commodities, 
with  their  value,  cuftoms,  provifion,  charges,  fent  bv  a 
merchant  to  his  faflor  or  correfpondent  if  aether  Zjry. 

Book  of  Invoice.  See  the  article  Book.  } 

NVomTmY  Mf°l’  See  the  article  Moti°n. 
INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifing  any  quantity  from 

its  root  to  any  heighth,  or  power  afligned.  See  Power. 

Ihus,  if  a  fb  were  to  be  fquared,  or  raifed  to  its  fecond 

power,  they  fay,  involve  a  f-h-  that  is,  multiply  it  into  it- 

felf  and  it  will  produce  a  aj-2  a  h  f-  b. 

And  if  it  he  involved  again,  or  if  that  fquare  be  multiplied  by 
the  root,  the  cube  or  third  power  will  be  produced,  viz. 
aaa  A-^aabf-bbb.  See  Evolution 

Algk'  See  ,he  articie  Angle- 

JOACHIMITES,  the  name  of  a  fea,  the  followers  of 
Joachim  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who  was  efteemed  a  pro¬ 
phet  wh.le  he  lived,  and  left,  at  his  death,  feveral  books  of 

prophecies,  befides  other  works;  which  were  condemned  to¬ 
gether  with  himfelf  i2tS,  by  the  council  of  Lateran;  and 
the  council  of  Arles,  in  1260. 

The  were  particularly  fond  of  certain  ternaries 

The  father  faid  they,  operated  from  the  beginning  till  the 
coming  of  the  Son;  the  Son  from  that  time  xo  theirs  2 
he  year  1260 ;  and  the  holy  Spine  then  took  it  up,  and  Zl 
to  operate  ,n  h,s  turn. -Hence,  they  divided  every  thing' 

*hat  ated,  ~  men’  time’  dot^nne,  and  manner  of  living 
into  three  claftes  or  ftates,  according  to  the  three  Perfons  m 

the  trinity  ;  every  one  of  which  ftates  either  had  already,  or 
was  hereafter  to  fucceed  in  its  turn  :  and  hence  they  called 
their  divifions  ternaries.  y 
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1*he  fir  it  ternary  was  that  of  men :  This  comprehended 
three  Hates,  or  orders  of  men;  the  firft  ftate  was  that  of 
married  people,  which  had  kited,  according  to  them,  the 
whole  period  of  the  Father  ;  that  is,  the  time  of  the  Old  Te¬ 
stament:  The  fecond  was  that  of  clerks,  which  tailed  during 
the  time  of  the  Son  :  The  third  was  that  of  monks;  wherein' 
was  to  be  an  uncommon  effufion  of  grace,  by  the  holy  Spirit. 
—  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  dodfrine,  which  they  di¬ 
vided  alfo  into  three  :  The  Old  Teftament,  which  they  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Father ;  the  New,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
Son  ;  and  the  everlaiting  gofpel,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
holy  Spirit.  —  In  the  ternary  of  time,  they  gave  all  the  time 
elapfed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  coming  of 
Chriit,  to  the  Father  ;  in  which  time,  faid  they,  the  fpirit  of 
the  law  of  Mofes  prevailed.  They  gave  to  the  Son  the  1 260 
years  from  Jefus  Chrift  to  their  time  ;  during  which  the  fpi¬ 
rit  of  grace  prevailed. — Laflly,  the  third,  which  was  to 
come,  and  which  they  called  the  time  of  the  greatejl  grace , 
was  for  the  holy  Spirit. — Another  ternary  confided  in  the 
manner  of  living :  In  the  firft  time,  under  the  Father,  men 
lived  according  to  the  ffefh  ;  in  the  fecond,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Son,  men  lived  according  the  flefh  and  the  fpirit ;  in 
the  third,  which  was  to  laft  to  the  end  of  the  world,  they 
were  to  live  according  to  the  fpirit  only.  The  Joachimites 
maintained,  that  in  the  laft  times  all  facraments  and  figns  were 
to  ceafe  ;  and  the  truth  was  to  appear  openly,  and  without 
any  veil. 

JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  jobbs,  or  fmall  pieces  of 
work. 

In  fome  ftatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  buys  and  fells 
cattle  for  others.  See  Broker. 

JOBENT  Nails.  See  the  article  Nails. 

JOGHI’s,  a  fe£t  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who 
never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private  property;  but 
live  on  alms,  and  pradtife  Arrange  feverities. 

They  are  fubjedt  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from  one 
country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are  properly  a  kind  of 
penitent  pilgrims,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  an- 

*  tient  Gymnofophifts.  See  Gymnosophist. 

They  frequent  principally  fuch  places  as  are  confecrated  by 

.  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend  to  live  feveral  days 
together  without  eating  or  drinking.  After  having  gone 
through  a  courle  of  difcipline  for  a  certain  time,  they  look 
on  themfelves  as  impeccable,  and  privileged  to  do  any  thing; 
upon  which  they  give  a  loofe  to  their  paflions,  and  run  into 
all  manner  of  debauchery. 

JOHN.  —  Chrijlians  ofS.  John."!  /"Christians. 

Hermits  of  S.  John  Baptijl.  >  See  \  Hermits. 

Prefer  John.  J  UPrester. 

JOINDER,  or  Joynder,  in  law,  is  the  coupling  or  join¬ 
ing  two  perfons  in  one  adtion,  or  fuit  againft  another. 
JOINERY.  7  c  .•  1  I  Joynery. 

JOINING  of  Iffue.S  See  the  artlcle  YIssue. 

JOINT,  the  juncture,  articulation,  or  aflemblage  of  two, 
or  more  things.  See  Articulation,  and  Mucus. 

Joints,  in  architecture,  denote  the  feparations  between  the 
ftones,  which  are  filled  with  mortar,  plaifter,  or  cement. 

Joint,  in  carpentry,  £5 V.  is  applied  to  feveral  manners  of 
afiembling,  or  fitting  pieces  of  wood  together.— .Thus  we  fay, 
a  dove-tail  joint,  &c.  See  Mortise,  Dove-taii.,  dsV. 

Joint -Battery.  ?  „  ,  •  ,  S  Battery. 

Joint  -Rule.  5  &ee  tne  art  Cle  t  Carpenters  Joint  Rule. 

JOINTENANTS,  or  Joint-tenants,  in  law,  thofe  who 
come  to,  and  hold  lands  and  tenements  by  one  title,  pro 
indivifo ,  or  without  partition.  See  Tenant. 

Thefeare  diftinguifhed  from  J'olc ,  or  feveral  tenants,  f torn  par¬ 
ceners,  and  from  tenants  in  common.  —  Antiently  they  were 
called  participes,  and  not  hceredes.  See  Sole  Tenant. 
Jointenants  muft  jointly  plead,  and  be  jointly  impleaded  and 
fued  by  others ;  which  is  common  to  them  and  coparceners. 

• — But  joint-tenants  have  a  peculiar  quality  of  furvivorfhip, 
which  coparceners  have  not ;  fo  that  if  there  be  two  or  three 
joint-tenants ,  and  one  hath  %ie,  and  dies,  he,  or  thofe 
joint-tenants,  that  furvive,  fhall  have  the  whole  by  furvivor¬ 
fhip.  See  Coparcener. 

JOIN!  URE,  a  covenant  whereby  the  husband,  or  fome 
friend  in  his  behalf,  makes  over  to  his  wife,  on  condition  of 
marriage,  certain  lands  and  tenements  for  term  of  her  life, 
or  otherwife,  in  lieu  of  dower.  See  Dower. 

JOISTS,  or  Joysts,  in  architecture,  thofe  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on  which  the 
boards  of  floors  are  laid.  See  Floor. 

JoiJls  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  fquare,  and  ought  feldom 
to  he  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other  than  ten  inches, 
never  than  twelve;  nor  ought  they  ever  to  bear  at  a  greater 
length  than  ten  foot,  or  to  lie  lels  into  the  wall  than  eight 
inches. 

Sometimes  the  carpenters  furr  their  joijls,  as  they  call  it,  that 
is,  lay  two  rows  of  joijls  one  over  the  other. 

JONCTLJRE,  or  Jointure,  the  fame  with  joint,  which  fee. 

IONIC,  in  architecture,  the  name  of  one  ot  the  five  orders 
of  columns.  —  See  Tab.  Architect,  fig.  32.  fee  alfo  Order, 
and  Column, 
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The  firft  idea  of  the  Ionic  was  given  by  the  people  of  Ionia ; 
who,  according  to  Vitruvius,  formed  it  on  the  model  of  a 
young  woman,  drefled  in  her  hair,  and  of  an  eafy,  elegant 
fhape :  whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
ftrong,  robuft  man.  See  Doric. 

The  Ionic  column  is  the  third  in  order,  and  is  diftinguifhe4 
from  the  Compofite,  in  that  it  has  none  of  the  leaves  of  acan¬ 
thus  in  its  capital;  and  from  theTufcan,  Doric,  and  Corin¬ 
thian,  by  the  volutes,  or  rams-horns,  which  adorn  its  capi¬ 
tal;  and  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  too,  by  the  channels  or 
flutings  in  its  fhaft.  See  Fluting. 

This  column  is  a  medium  between  the  mafifive  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  orders,  the  Ample  and  the  rich.  Its  heighth  is  eighteen 
modules,  or  nine  diameters  of  the  column  taken  at  the  bottom. 
—  When  it  was  firft  invented,  its  heighth  was  but  fixteen  mo¬ 
dules;  but  the  antients,  to  render  it  ftill  more  beautiful  than 
the  Doric,  augmented  its  heighth,  by  adding  a  bafe  to  it, 
which  was  unknown  in  the  Doric. 

M.  le  Clerc  makes  its  entablature  four  modules  and  ten  minutes, 
and  its  pedeftal  fix  entire  modules;  fo  that  the  whole  order 
makes  twenty-eight  modules  ten  minutes.  See  Entabla¬ 
ture. 

It  is  faid,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  edifice  of  all  antiquity,  was  of  this  order.  —  At  prefent,  it 
is  properly  ufed  in  churches  and  religious  houfes,  in  courts  of 
juftice,  and  other  places  of  tranquility  and  devotion. 

This  order  has  one  advantage  above  any  of  the  reft;  and  it 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  its  capital  are 
different  from  its  Aides,  But  this  is  attended  with  an  incon¬ 
venience,  when  the  ordonnance  is  to  turn  from  the  front  of 
the  building  to  the  fide:  to  obviate  which,  the  capital  may 
be  made  angular,  as  is  done  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis< 
Scamozzi,  and  fome  other  modern  architects,  have  introduced 
the  upper  part  of  the  compofite  capital  in  lieu  of  the  Ionic y 
imitating  that  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  whofe  four  Aides  are 
alike  :  to  render  it  more  beautiful,  the  volute  may  be  made  a 
little  oval  and  inclining.  See  Volute,  and  Axis. 

Ionic  Bafe.  }  r  Base. 

Ionic  Corniche.  C  g  h  •  ,  J  Corniche. 

Ionic  Freeze.  C  bee  the  artlcle  *)  Freeze. 

Ionic  Pedejlal.f  C  Pedestal. 

Ionic  Dialed,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  Ionia.  See  Dialect. 

At  firft  it  was  the  fame  with  the  antient  Attic ;  but  palling 
into  Afia,  did  not  arrive  at  that  delicacy  and  perfection  to 
which  the  Athenians  attained.  Inftead  of  that,  it  rather  de¬ 
generated,  in  Afia  Minor ;  being  corrupted  with  the  admif- 
fion  of  foreign  idioms. 

In  this  dialed  it  was  that  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  and  Ga¬ 
len  wrote.  See  Greek. 

Ionic  Trarf migration,  was  heretofore  a  celebrated  epocha,  which 
took  its  rife  from  the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  colonies ;  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  put  themfelves  under  the  command 
of  his  fon  Neleus,  and  eftabliflied  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia  in 
Afia.  See  Epocha. 

Thefe  colonies,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  were  eftablifhed 
fifty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae;  and,  according 
to  Marlham,  feventy  feven  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Ionic  Sett,  was  the  firft  of  the  antient  feds  of  philofophers. 
See  Philosophy. 

The  founder  of  this  fed  was  Thales,  who  being  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to  aflume  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Ionic. 

It  was  the  diftinguifhing  tenet  of  this  fed,  that  water  was  the 
principle  of  all  natural  things.  See  Water,  and  Principle. 
This  is  what  Pindar  alludes  to  in  the  beginning;  of  his  firft 
Olympic  ode. 

JOVIALE \  Arcanum.  ?  g  ,  /  Arcanum. 

Joviale  Bezoardicum.  S  he  artlCle  IBezoardicum. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regifter,  or  account  of  what  paffes 
daily.  See  Diary, 

Journal,  in  merchants  accounts,  is  a  book  into  which  every 
particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the  wafte-book,  and  made 
debtor.  —  This  is  to  be  very  clearly  worded,  and  fairly  en¬ 
grafted.  See  Book-keeping. 

Journal,  in  fea’-affairs,  is  a  regifter  kept  by  the  pilot,  wherein 
notice  is  taken  of  every  thing  that  happens  to  the  fhip  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with  regard  to  the  winds, 
the  rhumbs,  the  rake,  foundings,  £s?r.  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  adjuft  the  reckoning,  and  determine  the  place  where  the 
fliip  is.  See  Sailing,  Pilot,  Reckoning,  fc. 

Journal,  is  now  become  a  common  name  for  news  papers, 
which  detail  the  daily  tranfadions  of  Europe.  See  Gazette. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  title  of  feveral  books  which  come 
out  at  ftated  times,  and  give  abftradts,  accounts,  &c.  of  the 
new  books  that  are  publilhed,  and  the  new  improvements  dai¬ 
ly  made  in  arts,  and  fciences.  See  Book. 
t  he  firft  journal  of  this  kind  was  the  Journal  des  Scavans, 
printed  at  Paris:  The  defign  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  eafe  of 
fuch  as  are  too  bufy,  or  too  lazy,  to  read  the  entire  books  them- 
felves.  It  feems  an  excellent  way  of  futisfying  a  man’s  curio- 
fity,  and  of  becoming  learned  upon  cafv  terms :  And  fo  ufe- 

ful 
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f  though  under  a  great  variety  of  titles. 

J'S,  ^  are  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions  of  London  ; 

if  d  E  IT,  t  Leipf,Ci  *•**««*»  *  fa  Rtpub- 

Am‘m\  &  of  M.  le  Clerc ;  the  k- 

moires  de  Irevoux ,  &c. 

Tour,’viUn?kJ  Prr‘nted  'n  Lat‘n’  An  HlPorical  Treatife  of 

Enrobe  ■  anH  °^Vj\c  earneJ->  publifhed  in  the  feveral  parts  of 

Wdon?  fn  WKolfius’f  8truvius>  Morhoff,  Fabricius,  £*. 
iiav  e  done  fomethmg  of  the  fame  kind. 

Acadeiv^des  if  11  -Academy  of  Sciences ;  thofe  of  the 

6S  CttrcSl  thC 

S  fZ :Xperim^tsofthe  academy  del  Cimento;  the  ^ 

^ which  appeared 

academy  of  Breland6  the  MT  7^  T  r  h‘?°ry  °f  the 
mo;N  nLua  ,  5  and  th z  Mfcellanea  Berolinenfia ,  or  me- 

thoush  r J-If  2Ca  fm-V-  °  Per  ln>  are  not  fo  properly  Journals , 
ther  a‘er  fluently  ranked  in  the  number. 

'journals  tn  PI  us  Elg  the  hnoour  of  the  firft  invention  of 
Serif  b.  US-  H,S  however,  is  not  alto- 

iivn  the  f  m  3T?e "ra6  7itb 0Ur  Journal s !  nor  was  his de* 
which  he  S  1  °f,  abn<l?ment'.  and  extract  of  books 

M  ll„  I  ft  l  3d  dcUn~g  hisembaffyin  Periia. 

under  the  rT  ^7  dos  Scavarn  at  Paris  in  1665, 

after  merr  “7fbthe  S‘e,Ur  de  H^°nville  ;  but  his  death  Icon 

UP  and  be  i  rl  WOrka  Tbe  ^  Gall«  th“  took  * 
Roaurdwho  hf- ^  .lb74  give  way  to  the  abbot  de  la 

M  Co’ufn  »r  med! “  nl"e  ycars’  and  WK  fucceeded  by 
k7  D-  -h  earned  on  it  till  the  year  1702  •  when  the 

of continStheft7Uted  7*7  committed  the  care 

it  under  a  L  ^  ?Lthem’Wh°  imProved  and  Publifted 
M  de  Vn  7  f°,rm:7Tnh,S  fociety  is  ftill  continued,  and 
loneder  I/wor?  7  “^j0"  of  the  Journal-  which  is  no 

Thf  other  Fren  °h  V  7  aUth°r’  but  °f  a  Sreat  number’ 
^l  wr  h  Journals  are  the  Memoirs  and  Conferences 

cfArts  and  Sciences,  by  M.  Denis,  during  the  years  1672, 
*b73»  and  1674:  New  Difcovenes  in  all  the  Parts  of  Phvfic 
by  M.  de  Blegny.  The  Journal  of  Phyfic,  begun  in  1684; 
smd  feme  others  difeontinued  almoft  as  foon  at  begun. 

Thz  Noiivelles  de  la  Republtque  des  Lettres ,  news  from  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  were  begun  byM.  Bayle  in  1684,  and  car- 

5?d°h  br  kimrtlK-t^-yeaJr  l687’  when  M.  Bayle  being dif- 
abled  by  ficknefs,  his  Friends,  M.  Bernard  and  M.  de  la  Roque 

took  them  up,  and  continued  them  till  1699.  After  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  nine  years,  M.  Bernard  refumed  the  work,  and 

^nt/"Ued  ^arr  1 7  *  O.  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Works  of 

the  Learned,  by  M.  Bafnage,  was  begun  in  the  year  1686 
ami  ended  in  1710.  The  Univerfal  Hi/lorical  Library ,  by 
M.  e  Clerc,  was  continued  to  the  year  1693,  and  contained 
wenty  five  volumes.  The  Bibliotheque  Choifie ,  of  the  fame 
author,  began  in  1703.  The  Memoirs  for  a  Hi/lory  of 
Sciences  and  Arts  ufually  called  Memoires  des  Trevoux,  from 
the  place  where  they  are  printed,  began  in  1701.  The  Effays 
of  Literature  reached  but  to  a  twelfth  volume  in  1702  170- 
and  1704  :  thefe  only  take  notice  of  ancient  authors*  The 
Journal  Liter  air  e,  by  father  Hugo,  begun  and  ended  in  r7oc 
—•At  Hamburgh,  they  have  made  two  attempts  for  a  French 
Journal,  but .the  defign  failed  :  An  Ephemerides  Scsvatites  has 
alfo  been  undertaken,  but  that  foon  difappeared.  A  Journal 
desScavans ,  by  M.  Dartis,  appeared  in  1694,  and  was  dropt 

A  ^  u0Wm£-  That  °f  M-  Chauvin>  be§un  at  Berlin  in 
1 696,  held  out  three  years ;  and  an  effay  of  the  fame  kind  was 

made  at  Geneva.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  Journal  Li - 
*er air e  begun  at  the  Hague  in  1715  ;  and  that  of  Verdun, 
and  the  Memoires  Literaires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne ,  by  M. 

de,  .cbe’  thereof  there  have  been  fifteen  tomes,  and 
■which  is  confined  to  Englifh  books  alone. 

The  Englifh  Journals  are,  the  Hijlory  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  begun  at  London  in  1699.  Cenfura  Temporum,  in 
1708.  About  the  fame  time  there  appeared  two  new  ones  • 
the  one  under  the  title  of,  Memoirs  of  Literature,  containing 
little  more  than  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  fome  articles  in  the 
foreign  Journals ,  by  M.  de  la  Roche ;  the  ofher  a  colledion 
of  loofe  trails,  entitled,  Bibliotheca  curiofa ,  or  a  Mifcellany. 

The  Italian  Journals  are,  that  of  abbot  Nazari,  which  lifted 
from  1668  to  1681,  and  was  printed  at  Rome.  That  of  Ve¬ 
nice  began  in  1 67 1,  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other- 
The  authors  were,  Peter  Moretti  and  Francis  Miletti.  The 
Journal  of  Parma,  by  Roberti  and  father  Bacchini,  was  drop¬ 
ped  in  1690,  and  refumed  again  in  1692.  The  Journal  of 
Ferrara,  by  the  abbot  dela  Torre,  begun  and  ended  in  1691. 

La  Galeria  di  Minerva,  begun  in  1696,  is  the  work  of  a  fo¬ 
ciety  of  men  of  letters.  Signior  Apoftolo  Zeno,  fecretary  to 
that  fociety,  begun  another  Journalm  1710,  under  the  pro- 
teilion  of  the  grand  duke :  it  is  printed  at  Venice,  and  feveral 
perfons  of  diftin&ion  have  a  hand  in  it.  The  FaJli  Eruditi 
della  Bibliotheca  Volant e,  were  publifhed  at  Parma. 

The  principal  among  the  Latin  Journals  is  that  of  Leipfic 
under  the  title  of  Adta  Eruditorum,  begun  in  1682.  P  P? 
Manzani  begun  another  at  Parma.  The  Nova  Literaria  Ma  ’ 
ns  Baltbici ,  Jailed  from  1698  to  1708.  The  Nova  Literaria 
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Germania,  collecled  at  Hamburgh,  begun  in  1703.  The 
Adi  a  Literaria  ex  Manufcriptis,  and  the  Bibliotheca  curiofa , 
begun  in  1705,  and  ended  in  170 7,  are  the  work  of  Struvius. 
MefT.  Kufler  and  Sike,  in  1697,  begun  a  Bibliotheca  Novo - 
rum  Librorum,  and  continued  it  for  two  years.  The  Swifs 
Journal,  called  Nova  Literaria  Helvetia,  was  begun  in 
1702,  by  Ad.  Scheuchzer  j  and  the  Adi  a  Medica  Hafnenfia , 
publifhed  by  7 .  Bartholin,  make  five  volumes,  from  the 
year  1671,  to  1679. 

There  are  two  Low-Dutch  Journals-,  the  one  under  the  title 
of  Boockzal  van  Europe:  it  was  begun  at  Rotterdam  in  1692; 
by  Peter  Rabbus ;  and  continued  from  1702  to  1708,  by 
MefT.  Sewel  and  Gavern  :  the  other  is  by  a  phvfician,  called 
Ruiter,  who  began  in  1710, 

The  German  Journals  of  befl  note  are,  the  Monathlicbcn 
Unterrcdungen,  which  held  from  1689,  to  1698.  The  Br 
bliotheca  curiofa  begun  in  1704,  and  ended  in  1 707,  both  by 
M.  Tentzel.  The  Journal  of  Hanover,  begun  in  1700,  and 
continued  for  two  years  by  M.  Eccard,  under  the  diretfion 
of  M.  Leibnitz,  and  afterwards  carried  on  by  others.  The 
Theological  Journal,  publifhed  by  M.  Loefcher,  under  the 
title  of  Altes  iff  Neues ,  that  is,  old  and  new.  A  third  at 
Leipfic  and  Francfort,  the  authors  MefT.  Wolterck,  Kraufe, 
and  Grofchuffius;  and  a  fourth  at  Hall,  by  M.  Turk. 
JOURNEY,  Sabbath-Day’s.  See  the  article  Sabbath. 

TY~YTTD  \Trv  1\/t  A  XT  ^  r*  •  . 


JOURNEY-MAN  *,  antiently  fignified  a  perfon  who 
wrought  with  another  by  the  day ;  though  now,  by  the  flatute, 
it  extends  to  thofe  likewife  who  covenant  to  work  withano- 

il.  .  *  .  •  am 


ther  in  their  occupation  or  trade  by  the  year. 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  jour  nee,  a  day’s  work; 
JOY.  See  the  articles  Pleasure,  and  Pain. 

JOYNERS  Prefs.  See  the  article  Press. 

JOYNERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  and  of  fitting  br 
joyning  various  parts,  or  members  of  it  together. 

The  French  call  it  menuiferie,  from  minutaria,  fmall  work; 
by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  carpentry ,  which  is  conver- 
fant  in  the  larger,  and  lefs  curious  work.  See  Carpentry. 
Column  of  Joynery.  See  the  article  Column. 
fPECACUANHA*  a  little  wrinkled  root,  about  the  thick- 

H  w  T°Jderate  brou§ht  hi^er  from  feveral  parts  of 
the  Weft- Indies ;  much  ufed  as  an  emetic,  and  againft  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  it ;  viz.  a  brown,  a  black,  a  grey , 
and  a  white  one ;  the  grey  is  moft  efteemed  in  phvfic  ; 
though  the  brown  be  the  moft  u fed,  as  being  eafieft  had:  — 
This  latter  ,s  firm  twifted,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fharp  bitter 
tafte,  and  grows  plentifully  not  far  from  Carthagena.— ^The 
root  of  the  grey  ipecacuanha  is  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
wrts:  It  is  alfo  more  violent  in  its  operation.  It  comes  from 
Peru,  by  the  way  of  Porto- bello :  The  Spaniards  call  it  bexu- 
gd/o.—  lhe  white  ipecacuanha  differs  from  the  others,  not 
only  in  colour,  but  in  figure  too,  being  lefs  twifted,  or  rugged, 
than  them ;  and  more  refembling  the  root  of  white  dittany 
It  grows  in  Brazil  and  Martinico. 

The  ipecacuanha  is  purgative,  and  aftringent;  it  is  alfo  a 
gentle  vomitive  ;  and  is  found  one  of  the  beft  and  fureft  reme¬ 
dies  hitherto  difeovered  for  a  dyfentery.  See  Dysentery. 

1  here  are  divers  falfe  fpecies  of  ipecacuanha ,  or  roots,  which, 
on  account  of  their  external  appearance,  bear  the  denomina-  - 
tion  of  ipecacuanha,  and  are  fome  times  fold  for  it. _ Dr.  Dou¬ 

glas  mentions  two :  the  one  white,  refembling  the  true  white 

only  larger  in  fize,  ftraighter  and  fofter  to  the  touch  _ The 

other  brown,  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  true  broum,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  red  ;  whence  it  has  alfo  been  called  red 
ipecacuanha. — Thefe  are  both  produced  in  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  they  are  ufed  as  vomitives  by  the  lower  fort.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  has  difeovered,  that  the  latter  is  no  other  than 
the  root  of  a  poifonous  apocynum,  deferibed  by  him  in  his 
Natural  Eijlory  of  Jamaica.  See  Philofph.  Tranfadl  N° 
410.  p.  156,  feqq.  J 

IRASCIBLE,  a  term  in  the  old  philofophy,  applied  to  an 
appetite,  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger,  and  the  other 
paffions  which  animate  us -againft  things  difficult,  or  odious, 
rehde.  See  Appetite. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paffions  attributed  to  the  foul,  philofo- 
phers  afenbe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite;  viz.  wrath,  bold- 
nefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair:  the  fix  others  are  charged  on 
the  concupifcible  appetite ;  viz.  pleafure,  pain,  defire,  aver- 

S?n;  l°Ve/,nduha?ef.  Sce  Passion,  and  Concupiscence. 
P.ato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts ;  the  reafonable,  irafei- 
afid  c°ncupifcible  parts.  7'he  two  laft,  according  to  that 
philolopher,  are  the  corporeal  and  mortal  parts  of  the  foul 
which  give  rife  to  our  paffions.  See  Soul.  * 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the  heart;  and 
of  the  concupifcible,  in  the  liver  ;  as  the  two  fources  of  blood 

and  fpirits,  which  alone  affe£t  the  mind.  See  Heart,  and 
Liver.  ’ 

IRENARCHA,  a  military  officer  in  the  Greek  empire; 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  provide  for  the  peace,  fecurity,  and 
tranquility  of  the  provinces. 

*  77a  W°riJS  Greck’  compofed  of  cipmy)>  peace, 

ana«p^(y-,  prince,  from  command,  office. 
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In  Juftinian’s  code  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  irenarcha  are  Tent 
into  the  provinces  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  by  puniftiing 
crimes,  and  putting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Befides  this,  there  was  another  irenarcha  in  the  cities,  to 
whom  belonged  the  preferving  of  peace,  and  quelling  fedition 
among  the  citizens.  This  officer  was  fometimes  alfo  called 
prafeSius  urbis.  See  Prefect. 

The  emperors  Theodofius  and  Honorius  fuppreffed  the  office 
of  irenarchce ,  on  account  of  their  abufing  their  truft,  and  dif- 
treffing  and  perfecuting  the  people,  inftead  of  maintaining 
peace  among  them. 

IRIS  *,  Rainbow.  See  the  article  Rainbow. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  If/?,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived 
from  g/f  *>,  I  fpeak,  I  tell ;  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed 
to  foretel  rain. 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  flriped  variegated  circle  round  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  formed  of  the  duplicature  of  the  uvea.  See  Uvea. 
The  iris,  in  different  fubjecls,  is  of  different  colours:  In  its 
middle  is  a  perforation  through  which  appears  a  little  black 
•  fpeck,  called  the  Jig bt,  pupil ,  or  apple  of  the  eye ,  round  which 
the  iris  forms  a  ring.  See  Pupil,  Eye,  Ciliary  Liga¬ 
ment,  &c. 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which  fometimes 
appear  in  the  glaffes  of  telefcopes,  microfcopes,  &c.  fo  called 
from  their  fimilitude  to  a  rainbow. 

The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  coloured  fpedtrum, 
which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs  will  projedt  on  a  wall,  when 
placed  at  a  due  angle  in  the  fun-beams.  See  Prism. 

IRISH  Terms.  See  the  article  Terms. 

IRON,  a  hard,  fufible,  and  malleable  metal,  of  great  ufe  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  See  Metal. 

Iron  confifts  of  an  earth,  fait,  and  fulphur,  but  all  impure, 
ill  mixed,  and  digefted  ;  which  render  it  extremely  liable  to 
ruft.  See  Rust. 

It  is  the  hardeft,  drieft,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  melt,  of  all 
metals.  It  may  be  foftened  by  heating  it  often  in  the  fire, 
hammering  it,  and  letting  it  cool  of  itfelf  ;  and  it  is  hardened 
by  extinguifhing  it  in  water.  See  Hardening. 

It  may  be  rendered  white,  by  cooling  it  in  fal  armoniac  and 
quicklime.  The  ftrongeft  temper  of  iron  is  faid  to  be  that 
which  it  takes  in  the  juice  of  ftrained  worms.  See  Tem¬ 
pering. 

A  red  hot  iron  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  diffolves  and  finks 
into  a  fine  duft.  See  Sulphur. 

Iron  has  a  great  conformity  with  copper  ;  and  the  two  are 
not  eafily  feparated,  when  foldered  together  :  whence  arifes 
that  uncommon  friendfhip  which  the  poets  feign  between 
Mars  and  Venus.  See  Copper,  and  Vitriol. 

It  has  a  great  conformity  too  with  the  loadftone.  Rohault 
fays,  it  is  itfelf  an  imp/r  fe<3  loadftone  ;  and  that  if  it  be  a  long 
time  expofed  in  a  certain  fituation,  it  becomes  a  real  loadftone ; 
and  mentions  the  iron  in  the  fteeple  of  Notre  Dame  at  Char¬ 
tres  as  an  inftance.  See  Magnet. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  iron,  which  have  properties  very 
different  from  one  another : — as, 

Englijh  Iron,  which  is  coarfe,  hard,  and  brittle,  fit  for  fire¬ 
bars,  and  fuch  ufes. 

Swedijh  Iron,  which  is  a  fine,  tough  fort,  will  beft  endure  the 
hammer,  is  fofteft  to  file,  and  in  all  refpeas  the  beft  to  work 
upon. 

Spanijh  Iron,  which  would  be  as  good  as  the  Swedifh,  were 
it  not  fubjeft  to  red-fear,  that  is,  to  crack  betwixt  hot  and 
cold. 

German  Iron,  commonly  called  among  us  Dort  fquare ,  becaufe 
it  is  brought  hither  from  Dort,  and  is  wrought  into  bars  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  fquare:  this  is  a  coarfe  iron ,  and 
only  fit  for  ordinary  ufes. 

There  is  another  fort  ufed  for  making  of  wire,  which  is  the 
fofteft,  and  tougheft  of  all :  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  indifferently  made  wherever  iron  is  made,  though 
of  the  worft  fort;  for  it  is  the  fir  ft' iron  that  runs  from  the 
mine-ftone,  when  it  is  melting,  and  is  referved  purely  for  the 
making  of  wire.  See  Wire. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  beft  iron  is  that  which  is  fofteft  and 
tougheft,  and  which,  when  it  breaks,  is  of  an  even  greyifh 
colour,  without  any  of  thofe  glittering  fpecks,  or  any  flaws 
or  divifions  like  thofe  feen  in  broken  antimony. 

To  give  iron  a  blue  colour,  with  a  grind-ftone,  they  rub  off 
t  e  black  fcurf,  then  heat  it  in  the  fire  ;  and  as  it  grows  hot, 
it  will  change  colour  by  degrees;  become  firft  of  a  gold  colour’ 
and  then  of  a  beautiful  blue.  Sometimes  the  workmen  rub  a 
mixture  of  indigo  and  falad  oil  on  it,  while  it  is  heating,  and 
let  it  cool  of  itfelf.  See  Blue. 

Square  and  flat  bars  of  iron  are  fometimes  twifted,  for  orna¬ 
ment;  the  manner  of  doing  which  is  this:  After  the  bar  is 
fquare,  or  flat  forged,  they  give  it  a  flame  heat,  or  if  the  work 
be  ftnall,  only  a  blood-red  heat,  in  which  ftate  it  is  eafy  to 
twift  it  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  with  the 
tongs,  vice,  or  the  like. 

The  feveral  heats  which  fmiths  give  their  iron  in  working  are, 

I  .  A  fparkling  or  welding  heat,  which  is  ufed  when  they 
double  up  their  iron ,  or  weld  two  pieces  of  iron  together,  end 
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to  end.  2°.  A  flame  or  white  heat,  which  is  ufed  when  the 
iron  has  not  its  form  and  fize,  but  muft  be  forged  into  both. 
3°.  A  blood-red  heat,  which  is  ufed  when  the  iron  has  already 
its  form  and  fize,  but  wants  a  little  hammering  to  fmooth  and 
fit  it  for  the  file.*— If  the  iron  be  made  too  hot,  it  will  red- 
fear,  i.  e.  break  or  crackle  under  the  hammer  while  it  is 
working  between  hot  and  cold. 

We  have  a  great  number  of  iron  works  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  thofe  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  in  Glocefterfhire,  are  fn 
moft  repute. 

The  ore  is  there  found  in  great  abundance,  differing  much  in 
colour,  weight,  and  goodnefs.  The  beft,  called  brujh  ore,  is 
of  a  blueifh  colour,  very  ponderous,  and  full  of  little  Aiming 
fpecks,  like  grains  of  filver ;  this  affords  the  greateft  quantity 
of  iron ,  but  being  melted  alone,  produces  a  metal  very  Ihort 
and  brittle,  and  therefore  not  fo  fit  for  common  ufe.  For 
the  remedying  whereof,  the  workmen  make  ufe  of  another 
fort  of  material,  termed  cinder ,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
refufe  of  the  ore,  after  the  metal  has  been  extracted  ;  and 
which  being  mingled  with  the  other,  in  a  due  quantity,  gives 
it  that  excellent  temper  of  toughnels,  which  caufes  this  iron 
to  be  preferred  before  any  brought  from  foreign  parts. 

After  they  have  provided  the  oar,  their  firft  work  is  to  calcine 
it,  which  is  done  in  kilns,  much  after  the  fafhion  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  lime-kilns :  thefe  they  fill  up  to  the  top  with  coal  and 
ore,  ftratum  fuper  ftratum  ;  that  is,  one  layer  upon  another: 
and  fo  putting  fire  to  the  bottom,  they  let  it  burn  till  the  coal 
be  wafted,  and  then  renew  the  kilns  with  frefli  ore  and  coal, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before. — This  is  done  without  fufion 
of  the  metal,  and  ferves  to  confume  the  more  droffy  part  of 
the  ore,  and  to  make  it  malleable ;  fupplying  the  beating,  and 
waftiing,  which  are  ufed  in  other  metals. 

From  hence  they  carry  it  to  their  furnaces,  which  are  built  of 
brick  or  ftone,  about  twenty  four  foot  fquare  on  the  outfide, 
and  near  thirty  foot  in  heighth  within,  not  above  eight  or  ten 
foot  over  where  wideft,  which  is  about  the  middle ;  the  top 
and  bottom  having  a  narrow  compafs,  much  like  the  ft: ape  of 
an  egg.  Behind  the  furnace  are  fixed  two  huge  pair  of  bellows, 
the  nofes  of  which  meet  at  a  little  hole  near  the  bottom  ;  thefe 
are  comprefled  together  by  certain  buttons,  placed  on  the  axis 
of  a  very  large  wheel,  which  is  turned  about  by  water,  in  the 
manner  of  an  over-fhot  miff.  As  foon  as  thefe  buttons  are  Aid 
off,  the  bellows  are  raifed  again  by  the  counterpoife  of  weights 

*h"eb7..tJ'eyarePadf  to  play  alternately,  the  one  giving  iti 
blaft  whilft  the  other  is  rifing.  6  6 

At  firft  they  fill  the  furnace  with  ore  and  cinder,  intermixed 
with  fuel,  which  in  thefe  works  is  always  of  charcoal,  layino- 
them  hollow  at  the  bottom,  that  they  may  more  eafily  take 
fire  ;  but  after  they  are  once  kindled,  the  materials  run  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  hard  cake  or  lump,  which  is  fuftained  by  the  falhion 
of  the  furface  .*  and  through  this  the  metal,  as  it  melts,  trickles 
down  into  the  receivers  fet  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a 
pallage  open,  by  which  the  men  takeaway  the  fcum  and  drofs 
and  let  out  the  metal  as  they  fee  occafion.  Before  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  there  lies  a  great  bed  of  fand,  wherein  they 
make  furrows  of  the  fhape  into  which  they  would  have  their 
non  caft.  As  foon  as  the  receivers  are  full,  they  let  in  the 
metal,  which  is  made  fo  very  fluid  by  the  violence  of  the  fire 
that  it  not  only  runs  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  but  ftands 
afterwards  boiling  for  a  good  while. 

When  the  furnaces  are  once  at  work,  they  keep  them  conftant- 
ly  employed  for  many  months  together,  never  fuffering  the  fire 
to  flacken  mght  or  day ;  but  ftill  fupplying  the  waiting  of  the 
fuel,  and  other  materials,  with  frelh  poSred  in  at  the  top ; 
charcoal  is  ufed  altogether  in  this  work,  fea-coal  will  fcarcely 

From  thefe  furnaces  the  workmen  bring  their  fows  and  tin  of 

,m,  as  they  call  them,  to  their  forget,  where  it  is  wmuX 
into  bars.  See  Forge.  ° 

For, he  refining  s/Iron.  .  rREFtNiNG. 

tor  the  converfion  of  Iron  into  Steel.  K.  See  J  Steel 
Harping  Iron.  j  }  Harp, no. 

Iron-Moulds,  yellow  lumps  of  earth  or  Hone,  found  in 
chalk-p.te,  about  the  Chiltern  in  Oxfordlhire ;  being  in  reality 
a  kind  of  indigefted  iron  ore.  7 

IRON-SICK,  is  applied  to  a  ftip  or  boat,  when  her  bolts, 
nails,  or  fp.kes  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  that  they  make  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  planks,  whereby  the  fliip  leaks. 

IRONY  *,  a  figure  in  fpeech,  wherein  we  plainly  intend  lome- 
thing  very  different  from  what  our  words  exprefs:  as  when 

we  feem  to  praife  a  perfon  at  a  time  when  we  evidently  railly 
and  difcommend  him.  7 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  (/?Uf6ia,  diffimulation. 

^e,nc)(;  Qiuntllian  calls  this  figure  diver filoquium,  diffimulation, 
and  illufion. 

Thus  we  fay,  John’s  a  very  honeft  fellow  ;  meaning,  he  is  a 

rank  knave.’  A  fine  hiftorian  indeed  !  meaning,  a  lyar. _ The 

irony  difcovers  itfelf  rather  in  the  tone  of  the  Speaker  than  in 
the  words.  See  Accent. 

IRRADIATION,  fignifies  an  emanation,  or  fhooting  out  of 
rays,  or  fubtile  effluvia  from  any  body.  See  Emanation, 
Ray,  Effluvia,  and  Quality. 
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IRRATIONAL  Numbers,  the  fame  as  furd  numbers.  See 
ourd,  and  Number, 

Irrational  Quantities.!.  „  f  Rational  Quantities. 
Irrational  Soul.  J  iee  \soul. 

IRREGULAR  fomething  that '  deviates  from  the  common 
rorms,  or  rules.  See  Regular,  and  Rule. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  irregular  fortification,  an  irregular  building 
an  irregular  figure,  bfc.  See  Building,  Fortificati¬ 
on,  Figure,  Bastion,  and  Place. 

Irregulars,  in  grammar,  arefuch  inflexions  of  words  as 
vary  from  the  rule,  or  pattern.  See  Anomaly 
Irregular,  among  cafuifts,  is  applied  to  a  perfon  who  is 
unqualified  for  entring  into  orders,  as  being  a  baftard, 
maimed,  be.  or  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  interdiXed,  fuf- 
pended,  or  cenfured,  and  by  that  means  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  a  benefice,  or  difeharging  any  of  the  facred  funXi- 
ons. 

Irregular  Bodies,  are  folids  not  terminated  by  equal  and  fi- 
milar  furfaces.  See  Body,  and  Solid. 

.Irregular,  in  the  art  of  building,  is  applied  not  only  to 

Au^j0/11  ec^ce  whlch  deviates  from  the  proportions 
eitabhlhed  by  antique  monuments,  and  confirmed  by  archi¬ 
tects  ;  as  when  a  Doric  column  is  made  nine  modules  high, 
°r  u  "J*n^an  Heven  ;  but  alfo  to  the  places  and  figures 
©  buildings,  where  the  angles  and  fides  are  made  unequal, 
aa2,n  an^en*:  tallies  ;  where,  without  any  ne- 

ceflity  or  confinement  from  the  fituation,  they  affeXed  fuch 
irregularity. 

A  column  is  alfo  faid  to  be  irregular ,  not  only  which  deviates 
from  the  proportions  of  any  of  the  five  orders,  but  whofe  or¬ 
naments,  whether  in  the  fhaft  or  capital,  are  abfurd  and' ill 
chofen. 

JM^j^^ARITIES  in  the  Maoris  motion.  See  Moon. 
tod?dt,?x?ABILE-  Returnum.  See  Returnum. 
JRREPLEVIABLE,  or  Irreplevisable,  in  common  law, 
figmfies  what  may  not  be  replevied,  or  fet  at  large,  upon 
fureties.  See  Replevy. 

IRRORATION,  fometimes  denotes  a  kind  of  tranfplantation, 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes.  See  Transplantati¬ 
on.  '  c 

It  confifts  in  fprinkling  every  day  either  trees,  or  other  pro¬ 
per  plants,  with  the  urine  or  fweat  of  the  patient,  or  with 
the  water  wherein  his  body,  or  at  leaft  the  part  affeXed,  has 
been  wafhed;  till  fuch  time  as  the  difeafe  is  removed.— 
As  foon  as  the  fprinkling  has  been  made,  they  throw  frefh 
earth  on  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  virtue  of  the  murnia, 
that  is,  of  the  vital  fpirit  of  the  liquid,  from  evaporating  into 
file  air. 

ISCHIADIC  *,  IftstJ'/K.cf,  an  epithet  given  by  phyfici- 
ans  to  two  veins  of  the  foot,  which  terminate  in  the  cru- 

.  ral.  :  ■  Jr  -  J:  ,  tsq  ■''  '  •  ' 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  twee,  or  t<uov;  coxa; 

the  hip.  /  ,  /v'. .  1 

The  firft,  called  the  great  fchiadic ,  is  formed  by  ten  little 
branches,  proceeding  from  the  toes,  which  uniting  together, 
pafs  by  the  mufclesof  the  calf  of  the  leg.  ‘ 

The  lejjer  ifchiadic  is  formed  by  feveral  ramifications,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  skin  and  mufcles,  which  incompafs  the 
articulation  of  the  thigh. —  They  are  alfo  called  fciatic 
veins. 

ISCHIAS,  Ischiadica,  or  Ischiatica.  See  the  article 
Sciatica. 

ISCHIUM  *,  or  Is  chi  on,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  hip  ;  called  alio  coxa ,  and  coxendix.  See 
Coxa.  > 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  tegs,  robur ,  ftrength. 
In  the  ifehium  is  a  deep  cavity,  called  cotyle ,  or  acetabulum, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  This  cavity  is 
incompaffed  with  a  cartilaginous  circle,  which  ferves  to 
ftrengthen  the  thigh. 

The  ifehium  is  one  of  the  offa  innominata. — See  Tab.  Anat 
(OJleol.)  Jig.  3.  lit.  S.  n.  19.  fg.  12.  lit.  c ;  fee  alfo  Innomi- 

NATUM. 

ISCHURIA  *,  in  phyfic,  a  difeafe  confining  in  an  entire  fup 
preffion  of  urine.  See  Urine. 

*  The  word  is  Greek,  i%v§ia?  formed  from  iyo>,  I  flop,  and 
vfov,  Brine. 

It  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  which  may  obftruX  the  paflage; 
of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  fand, 
ftone,  phlegm,  bfc.  —  It  may  alfo  arife  from  an  obftruXion 
of  the  nerves,  which  pafs  to  the  reins  or  bladder,  as  we  fee 
it  is,  in  a  pally  of  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm. — The  toe 
great  diftention  of  the  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  ef- 
feX;  for  the  fibres  being  much  lengthened,  and  confequently 
condenfed,  the  fpiiits  neceflary  for  their  contraXion  cannot 
get  admittance ;  whence  it  is  that  perfons,  who  have  retained 
their  urine  a  long  time,  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  dif¬ 
eharging  it. 

ISELASTICS,  Iselastica,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats, 
celebrated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  ol 
the  Romaji  emperors. 
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The  viXors  at  thefe  games  had  very  corifiderabls  privileges- 
conferred  on  them  ;  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  and  the 
Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  the  conquerors  at  the  Olyin- 
pic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  games.  They  were  crowned  on 
the  fpot,  immediately  after  their  viXory ;  had,  penfions  allow¬ 
ed  them;  were  furnifhed  with  provifions  at  the  public  coft; 
were  canied  home  in  triumph,  and  made  to  enter  their  cities 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  whence  their  appellation,  from 
iifiheiv »«/(',  to  enter. 

ISIA,  Iffita,  feafts  and  facrifices  antiently  folemnized  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. 

The  ifia  were  full  of  abominable  impurities;  and  for  that 
reafon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
of  fecrefy.  They  held  for  nine  days  fucceffivelj,  but  grew 
o  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate  abolifhed  them  at  Rome,  un¬ 
der  the  confulate  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius.— Two  hundred 
years  after  this,  they  were  re-eftablilhed  by  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus,  who  himfelf  affifted  at  them,  appearing  among  the 
priefts  of  that  goddefs  with  his  head  fhaven,  and  carrying 
the  Anubis. 

ISIASI,  priefis  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcorides  tell  us  they  bore 
a  branch  of  fea-wormwood  in  their  hands  inftead  of  olive. 
They  fung  the  praifes  of  the  goddefs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  when  they  opened  her  temple;  after  which 
they  begged  alms  the  reft  of  the  day,  and,  returning  at  night, 
repeated  their  orifons,  and  fhut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Ifiaci ;  they  never  covered 
their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin  bark  of  the  tree  papy-' 
rus,  which  occafioned  Prudentius  and  others  to  fay  they  went 
bare-footed.  They  wore  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Ifis 
Was  the  firft  who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  com-* 
modify.  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch’s  Ifts  and  0- 
firis. 

ISING-GLASS.  Seethe  article Ichtuyocol la. 

ISLAND,  or  Isle,  a  traX  of  dry  land,  encompafled  with 
water ;  either  with  the  fea,  a  river,  or  lake.— In  which  fenfe, 
ifiand  ftands  contradiftingutfhed  from  continent ,  or  terra  firma. 
See  Continent. 

Some  conclude,  from  Gen.  x.  5.  and  from  EccJ.  xliii.  23.  that 
r/Wr  are  as  antient  as  the  world,  and  that  there  were  feme 
at  the  beginning :  whatever  become  of  this  proof,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable,  that  the  large  ifiands ,  far  remote  from  the 
continent,  are  new,  or  that  they  either  arofe  out  of  the  fea, 
or  were  torn  from  the  main  land.  Nor  is  it  lefs  certain,  that 
there  have  been  new  ijlands  formed,  by  the  calling  up  of 
vaft  heaps  of  day,  mud,  fand,  bfc.  as  that,  for  inftance,  of 
Tfongming,  in  the  province  of  Nanquin  in  China  •  or  by 
the  violence  of  the  Tea,  which'  has  torn  off  large  promonto¬ 
ries  from  the  continent,  ‘as  the  antients  imagined  Sicily,  and 
even  Great  Britain- to  have  been-  formed,  ft  is  alfo  "certain 
that  fome  have  emerged  above,  the  waves,  as  .Santorini  for¬ 
merly,  and  three  other  ijles-  near  it  lately ;  the  laft  in  1707 
wich  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tea  afterW  earthquake! 
that  was  fuppofed  to  have  loofened  it  from  its  hold.  ' 

Several  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  ifiands  wefe  form- 
ed  at  the  deluge;  others  think  they  have  been  rent  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  violent  ftorms,  IniiHjfafiOfis, 
and  earthquakes.  Thefe  laft  have  obferved,  that  the'  Eaft- 
Indies,  which  abound  in  ijlands  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  are  likewife  more  annoyed  with  earthquakes 
tempefts,  lightning,  vukano’s,  ^.  than  any  other  part.  * 
Varenius  thinks  moft  of  thefe  opinions  true  in  fome  inftances 
and  believes  that  there  have  beeen  ijlands  produced  each  of  thefe 
ways.  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  other  fteep  rOckv  ifiands 
he  fuppofes  to  have  become  fo,  by  the  fe as  over-flowing  their 
neighbouring  champaigns.  By  the  heaping  up  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  fand,  and  other  tereftnal  matters,  he  thinks  the 
ijlands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  bfc.  where  formed:  Sumatia 
and  Ceylon,  and  moft  of  the  Eaft-Indian  ijlands,  he  rather 
thinks  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land;  and  concludes 
that  the.  ijlands  of  the  Archipelago  were  formed  in  the  fame 
way ;  imagining  it  probable,  that  Deucalion’s  flood  might 
contribute  towards  it.  See  Deluge.  0 

The  antients  had  a  notion,  that  Delos,  and  Tome  few  other 
ijlands,  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  which,  how  fabu¬ 
lous  foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifiand  Therafia  rofe  thus  out  of 
the  /Egean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  mariners  were  eye- 
witneffes.  J 

They  had  alfo  an  opinion,  that  there  are  fome  ifiands  which 
fwim  in  the  fea.  Thales,  indeed,  thought  the  whole  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  floated,  thus,  in  the  ocean;  but  his  opini¬ 
on  is  eafily  refuted,  the  channel  of  the  fea  being  found  con¬ 
tinuous  to  the  fhore :  but  floating  ifiands  are  no  ways  im¬ 
probable,  Specially  if  the  earth  whereof  they  confift  be  lkht 
and  fulphureous.— Seneca  fays,  that  near  the  Cutili*  he  faw 
fuch  an  ifiand,  and  mentions  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind; 
arid  it  was  even  a  common  opinion  among  the  antients,  that 
all  the  Cyclades  had  done  the  fame. 

Gryphiander  has  written  a  Latin  treatife  exprefly  on  ifiands, 
de  injulii.  J 

5  K  k  Fortunate 
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{"Fortunate. 
✓•See  \  Crystal. 

J  (-Refraction. 


wings 


of  a  building. 


Fortunate  Islands. 

Island  Cryflal. 

Refraction  in  Island  Cryflal 
ISLES,  in  archite&ure,  the  Tides,  or 
See  wing. 

ISOCHRONAL,  or  Isochronous,  is  applied  to  fuch  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  pendulum,  as  are  performed  in  equal  times. 
See  Pendulum,  and  Vibratition. 

Of  which  kind  are  all  the  vibrations,  or  fwings  of  the  fame 
pendulum,  whether  the  arcs  it  defcribes  be  longer  or  fhorter ; 
for  when  it  defcribes  a  fhorter  arc,  it  moves  fo  much  the 


flower ;  and  when  a  long  one,  proportionably  fafter.  See 
Oscillation,  Cycloid,  &c. 

Isochronal  Line ,  is  that  wherein  a  heavy  body  is  fuppofed 
to  defcend  without  any  acceleration.  See  Descent,  and 
Acceleration. 

Leibnitz,  in  the  JCl.  Erud.  Lipf.  for  April  1689,  has  a 
difcourfe  on  the  linea  ifochrona ,  in  which  he  fhews,  that  a 
heavy  body,  with  a  degree  of  velocity  acquired  by  its  de- 
fcent  from  any  heighth,  may  defcend  from  the  fame  point 
hy  an  infinite  number  of  ifochronal  curves,  which  are  all  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  parameters ;  fuch  as  are  all  the  quadratocu- 
bical  paraboloids,  and  confequently  fimilar  to  one  another. 
He  fhews  alfo,  how  to  find  a  line,  in  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
fcending,  fhall  recede  uniformly  from  a  given  point,  or  ap¬ 
proach  uniformly  to  it. 

ISOMERIA,  in  algebra,  a  method  of  freeing  an  equation 
from  fractions,  by  reducing  all  the  fractions  to  one  common 
denominator,  and  then  multiplying  each  member  of  the  equa- 
#  ti°n  by  that  common  denominator.  See  Fractions. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  con- 
,  ™rflon  °f  equations.  See  Conversion  of  Equations. 
ISOPER1METRICAL  Figures ,  are  fuch  as  have  equal  peri¬ 
meters,  or  circumferences.  See  Circumference. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  geometry,  that  among  ifoperimetrical 
figures,  that  is  the  greateft  which  contains  the  moft  fides, 
or  angles.  —  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  circle  is  the 
moft  capacious  of  all  figures  which  have  the  fame  circumfe 
rencewithit.  See  Circle,  Area,  &c. 

That  of  two  ifoperimetrical  triangles,  which  have  the  fame 
bafe,  and  one  of  them  two  Tides  equal,  and  the  other  un¬ 
equal  ;  that  is  the  greater  whofe  fides  are  equal. 

That  of  ifoperimetrical  figures  whofe  fides  are  equal  in  num¬ 
ber,  that  is  the  greateft  which  is  equilateral,  and  equiangular. 
Hence  flows  the  folution  of  that  popular  problem,  To  make 
the  hedging  or  walling  which  will  fence  in  one  acre,  or  any 
other  determinate  number  of  acres,  a,  fence  in  any  other 
greater  number  of  acres  whatever. 

For,  call  *  one  fide  of  a  parallelogram,  whofe  area  is  the 

number  of  acres  a ;  then  will  -  be  the  other  fide,  and  2  - 

x  x 

~i~ 2_x>  be  the  circumference  of  the  parallelogram :  which 

muft  be  equal  to  four  times  the  fquare  root  of  b,  that  is 

2  #  f- 2  x=y/  b,  whence  the  value  of  x  will  eafily  be  had  ; 

and  ^^f^rsoffqoaresand  parallelograms  may  be  made, 
which  fhall  have  the  fame  perimeter,  yet  different  areas ,—E.ar 
If  one  fide  of  a  fquare  be  10,  and  one  fide  of  a  parallelogram 
be  19,  and  the  other  1,  fuch  fquare  and  parallelogram  will 
befiper  metrical,  viz.  each  40  :  yet  the  area  of  the  fquare 
will  be  100,  and  of  the  parallelogram  only  19. 

ISOSCELES  Triangle ,  is  a  triangle  which  hath  two  equal 
fides.  See  Triangle.  n 

In  an  ifofceles  triangle,  FDE  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  69  )  the 
angles y  and  «,  oppofite  to  the  equal  Tides,  are  equal;  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  top  or  vertex,  F,  cutting  the  bafe  into 
two  equal  parts,  is  perpendicular  to  the  bafe. 

ISSUANT,  Issuing,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  lion 
or  other  animal,  in  a  coat  of  arms,  that  Teems  juft  coming 
out  from  under  a  chief,  feffe,  a  houfe,  a  wood,  or  the  like, 
and  only  fhews  half  his  body. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  lion  iffuant  from  the  lion 

1 SomrC  f  y  tbe  l(Fuant  **  that  which  comes  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chief,  fhewing  his  head,  neck,  the  tip  of 
his  fore-legs  and  his  tail,  againft  the  chief  of  the  coat ;  where¬ 
as  the  naiffant  has  its  rife  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
fhews  all  his  fore-part,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail,  as  if  he  were 
out  ^  the  earth.  See  Naissant. 

^COT0r  ]TLh3S  divers  applications;  being fome- 

wifelfnm1  Vf°r  the,chlIdlP  begotten  between  a  man  and  his 

fines— fom!f,mCS’  F°r  Pr°fiis  growing  from  amerciaments  or 

mo  r^nT’f  0'  rfitS  °f  knds  and  tenements— but 
more  frequently,  for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit 

crfthe  jury.  “*  ^  j°in>  and  Pu‘  **  elk  t0Sthe  SS 

l"  tf“‘has  bu‘  one  fignlfication,  which 

fca  y,t  m  ca  fprecedingi  as>the  children  are  the  ef- 
fedt  of  the  marriage  between  the  parents:  The  profits  ar0w 

ing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the  punifhment  of  b  >" 
©ffence,  is  the  effeft  of  his  tranfgreflion  :  The  point  deferred" 
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to  the  trial  of  twelve  men,  is  the  effedl  of  pleading,  or 
procefs.  See  Trial,  &c. 

Iffue ,  in  this  laft  fignification,  is  either  general ,  or  fpecial. 
General  Issue  feems  to  be  that  whereby  it  is  referred  to  the 
jury  to  bring  in  their  verdidf,  whether  or  no  the  defendant  hath 
done  any  fuch  thing  as  the  plaintiff  lays  to  his  charge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  an  offence  againft  any  ftatute,  and  the 
defendant  plead  Not  guilty ;  this  being  put  to  the  jury,  is 
called  the  general  iffue. — So,  if  a  man  complain  of  a  private 
wrong,  which  the  defendant  denies,  and  pleads  no  wrong, 
nor  diffeifin;  and  this  be  referred  to  the  jury,  it  is  likewife 
th o  general  iffue. 

Special  Issue,  is  that  wherein  fpecial  matters  being  alledged  by 
the  defendant  in  his  defence,  both  parties  join  on  this  point, 
and  fo  go  to  a  demurrer,  if  it  be  quaeftio  juris ;  or  to  a  trial 
by  the  jury,  if  it  be  quaeftio  fadti :  As  in  an  aflault  and  battery, 
where  the  defendant  pleads  that  the  plaintiff  ftruck  firft. 
ISSUES,  in  phyfic,  fmall  artificial  apertures  in  a  flefliy  part 
of  the  body,  to  drain  off  fuperfluous  moifture,  or  give  vent 
to  any  noxious  humour.  See  Fonticulus. 

They  are  ufually  made  in  the  arms,  legs,  or  back,  either  by 
cauftics  or  incifion.  Caution  is  ufed  to  place  them  about 
the  middle  of  a  mufcle,  that  the  neceffary  motion  of  the 
part  may  not  incommode  them,  or  pain  the  patient.  — 
There  is  an  eafy  way  of  making  an  iffue ,  which  fucceeds 
belt  in  children ;  it  is  done  after  this  manner :  Having  ap¬ 
plied  a  fmall  piece  of  bliftering  plaifter,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  fmall  pea,  to  the  part  where  you  would  have  an  iffue,  and 
letting  it  lie  on  for  a  few  hours,  it  will  caufe  a  blifter;  the 
skin  being  raifed,  apply  a  pea  as  ufual,  and  comprels  it  tight 
with  a  bandage,  till  by  degrees  it  finks  in,  and  forms  an  iffue. 
lffu.es  are  very  ufeful  in  many  diftempers,  feveral  of  which, 
when  obftinate,  cannot  be  cured  without  them ;  as  an  hy- 
^ocepbalus,  opthalmia,  old  ulcers,  £5V.  See  Seton. 
ISTHMIA,  l£tuu,  or  Isthmian  Games,  Ludi  Isth- 
mii,  were  folemn  fports,  held  in  honour  of  Neptune:  be¬ 
ing  the  th/rd  in  rank  of  tbofe  fo  much  celebrated  in  antient 
fjreece.  See  Games. 

Plutarch  m  the  life  of  Thefeus,  tells  us,  they  were  inftitu- 

£L$  hAr,°  mimitation  of  Hercules,  who  had  before 
mftituted  the  Olympic  games;  but  Archias  refers  their  infti- 
tution  to  Mehcerta,  or  Palaemon,  whom  the  Latins  call  Por- 
tumnus.  —Others  fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Nifis,  fon  of 

Neptune;  and  others  by Sifyphus,  brother  of  Athamas,  king 

ot  Corinth,  about  1350  years  before  Chrift :  however  this 

be,  it  was  in  the  iflbmus  of  Corinth  they  were  celebrated, 
and  hence  arofe  their  name. 

Archias  and  others  fay,  the  conquerors  prize  at  thefe  games 
was  a  crown  of  parfley.  -  Plutarch  and  Strabo  fav,  it  was 
t  firft  a  crown  of  pine;  that  this  was  afterward  changed  for 
one  of  parfley  but  that  at  length  the  pine  was  refumed;  and 
to  this  was  added  a  reward  of  100  filver  drachms. 

I  heie  games  were  held  every  three  years,  or,  according  to  Pli¬ 
ny,  every  five,  and  efteemed  fo  facred,  that  after  the  deftru- 
,®f  Cormth’  the  Sicyonians  were  charged  with  the  keep- 
em  UP‘  They  were  fo  celebrated,  and  the  concourfe 
at  them  was  fo  great,  that  only  the  prime  perfons  of  the  moft 
remarkable  cities  could  have  place  in  them.— The  Athenians 

l  uJ  3S,much  room  al,otted  tbem  as  the  fail  of  a  {hip, 
/ent  yearly  t0  Delos’  could  cover. 

Join  ,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  Of  ground,  which 

~°  COntinenrts5  or  j°ins  a  peninfula  to  the  terra  firma, 
and  feparates  two  feas.  See  Peninsula. 

whfrh^  CXTbra.ted  ^hmus’s  are  thofe  of  Panama  or  Darien, 
whKhjomsnorth  and  South  America;  that  of  Suez,  which 

f  and  AfncaJ  that°f  Corinth,  or  Peloponnefus 

in  the  Morea  ;  that  of  Crim-Tartary,  otherwife  called  Tau- 

orth t  ilth's  !^f  thepeninfula  Romania’  and  Eriffo, 
or  the  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furious 

broad  ;  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut  through." 

Jnhl  antIfnt,i  had  feve,ral  defl?ns  °f  cutting  the  iflbmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about  ten  miles  over;  but 
they  were  all  in  vain,  the  invention  of  fluices  being  not  then 
Wm-There  have  been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the 

trite JMhL“n^.COmmUn,Cati0n  betWe“  th=Red- 

IShumaUn\^  alf°  aPpljed,  by  anat°mifts  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
human  body,  particularly  that  narrow  part  of  the  throat,  fitu- 

Affn the  two  tonfils.  See  Throat,  and  Tonsil, 

ITAT  T AN  n?ge  tHat  r?a,rateS  the  two  noftrils*  See  Nose- 

II  AUAN,  the  language  fpoke  in  Italy.  See  Language. 

I  his  tongue  is  derived  prmcipally  from  the  Latin,  and  of  all 

the  Languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is  none  which 

Tan  See ^LatiiT  Vlflb^ ^  mafks  °f  itS  oriSinaI  than  the  Fa- 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfeft  among  the  modern 
tongues,  containing  words  and  phrafes  to  reprefent  all  ideas, 
to  exprefs  all  fentiments,  to  deliver  one’s  felf  on  all  fubjefts, 
to  name  all  the  inftruments,  and  parts  cf  arts,  &V.—It  is 
comp  aine  indeed,  that,  it  has  too  many  diminutives  and  fu- 
pcrlatives,  or  rather  augmentatives ;  but  without  any  great 

jealon : 


ITC 
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mindnthanrth'e  tterf  Z™'7  TM"°  fur,her  *°  the 

than  our  pleonafms  and  hyperbole^  7  ^  ^ 

very  dtffeTemfrom  rtaf  t0ngUe’  *  ™ft  be  «™1,  is 
haps  why  we  are  fo “  T  °W"’ ,  whicl>  *  the  reafon  pr- 

«h=  //i  L  prlrlVk  Jr'f  With  V“r  >b4h 

and  for  all  fubjefts  •  vet  t-h^r  S  °P  wntln£’  Por  %les, 
authors  that  do  not*  ficrced  mai1^  op  t^le*r  celebrated 

Which  an  Englilhman  cannot^drSidShre8110’’  a"d 

Z  ],a0r  gvrfrds  -  o" 

their  iangu^g^r^etnrightS,:^  T  ”f ' “*' ”  ”“h  “d“ 

their  words  are  lengthened  n.,t-  f  lmoothV»  and  many  of  Itinerary  Column  )  _  cr  r 

have  a  good  tafte  ofmS  an<5  ?  *  g-fl  degree-— They  ITERATION.  }  See  the  article  {  Column. 

me  out  ronfnncinfo  ♦  1  •  •  ,  primitive  words ;  leav- 

inj  ou, ,h”!tm^  a  “T*  and  lengthen 


ITINERANTS  or  JuJi ices,  fucli  as  were  formerlr  fent 
with  com  millions  into  divers  counties,  to  hear  chiefly' thole 

wiif8  C?KW  °f-the  Cr0Wn ;  the  fame  with  what  are  other* 
rr^S  1  /w  9'"-  See  Justice. 

ITINERARY,  the  defcription  a  traveller  gives  of  the 

tCheUrem  SJ°l,rney>  of  the  curiof“™>  he  obferved 

The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  fhews  all  the  grand  Roman  roads 
in  the  empire,  and  all  the  Rations  ofthe^Roman  army— It 
was  drawn  «P  by  order  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  pj-  but 

ruffefed  much  und- 


“8  out  their  terminatlomf  ^ 

^uifed  that  they  are  f°  fc 

^r^^afa£rr  ^  f  “> 

that  language ,  which,  fowever.^e  al  St  h  “f  “ 
where  they  are  ufed  —The  T ,  r  ■  f  „  the  place 
the  other  dialers  and  I  /  f  ”  ,S  ufuall>'  preferred  *° 
the  other  cities-  whenc^th ^lT"  pronunciat'on  to  that  of 

in  Bare  CZ’a  *  ^  Pr0VCrb>  ^  ^ 

Eurone‘’/andil?neralI);  W  weil  ™«ood  throughout 
HuZrV-At  SoE  5,  fp<;ken  G— y.  Polandf  and 
of  the  Levant  Tr‘  "0ple>  “  Greece-  a"d  in  the  ports 

guage  of  the  country  •  indeed  ln1hofC<T'n0"ly-  “  ‘he 
fo  pure  as  in  Tufca^y’,  huUs  “rSpL^h  manTo^ 
proper  words  and  idioms  of  the  place,  whence  it  takes  a  new 

ItalTaV^'  "  CaUed  Fr°nk  See  Frank.  “ 

Italian  Coins .  *  Coin 

Italian  Meafures.  CQ  ,  .  ,  J  Measure 

Italian  Money.  (See  the  article^  ““*“**• 

Italian  Silks.  '  (crrK. 

lTif^r,C’  °r  I.TALIAN  Hours>  are  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  natural  day,  accounted  from  the  fun-fettino-  nf 

day,  to  the  fame  again  the  next  day.  See  Hour  &  °Re 
I  his  way  of  reckoning  was  ufed  by  the  Tews  of  nld  ,nrih 
the  Italians  to  this  day.  See  Day?  t 
Italic  Character,  in  printing.  See  Letter 
Italic  Sea,  is  the  name  of  a  party  of  antienf-  „ivi  r  , 
founded  by  Pythagoras;  fo  called/ becau fe  tha/nhiffr’ 
tought  m  Italy;  fpreading  his  doftrine  among  the  people  of 

■  THrooR^A^ etaPOntUS>  Heradea’  Naplcs^  See  Py- 

ITCH,  a  difeafeof  the  skin,  wherein  it  is  corrupted  by  the 
ouzing  out  of  certain  fharp  faline  humours,  which  gather  in! 
to  puftules,  and  occafion  a  pruritus,  or  itching. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  itch,  a  humid  and  a  dry  kind  The 
latter  has  been  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  an  at’rabilary 

t"gio’us.and  the  former  to  a  faline  pitu&:  they « bS 

Dr  Bononio  has  given  a  much  more  rational  account  of  the 
caufe  of  this  diftemper,  than  any  author  before  him  •  he  ex¬ 
amined  feveral  globules  of  the  matter  picked  out  of 'the  pu- 
Rules  of  itchy  perfons  with  a  microfcope,  and  found  them 
to  be  minute  living  creatures,  in  fhape  refemblinga  tortoife, 

Of  brisk  motion,  with  fix  feet,  a  ftiarp  head,  and  two  little 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  fnout.— Hence  he  makes  no  fcruple 
to  impute  his  contagious  difeafe  to  the  continual  bitinc  Vf 
thefe  animalcules  in  the  skin ;  by  means  of  which  fo  me  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ferum  ouzing  out  through  the  fm all  apertures  of 
the  cutis,  little  watry  bladders  are  made,  within  which  the 
infecfs  continuing  to  gnaw,  the  infefted  are  forced  to  foratch 

and  by  fcratching  increafe  the  mifehief;  breaking  not  onfo 
the  little  puftules,  but  the  skin  too,  and  fome  little  blood-vef- 
ieis,  and  fo  make  fcabs,  crufty  fores,  &c. 

Hence  we  perceive  how  the  iuh  comes  to  be  catching  ;  fmee 
thefe  creatures,  by  fimple  contaa,  eaCIy  pafs  fro,„  0°ne  body 
to  another;  their  motion  being  wonderfully  fwift,  ami  they 

crawling  on  the  futface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  under  the  cu- 
ticula. 

Hence  alfo  we  learn  the  reafon  of  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  by 
Jixivial  walhes,  baths,  and  ointments  made  of  fait,  fulphurs^ 
mercury,  life,  thefe  being  very  powerful  in  killing  the  ver¬ 
min  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  skin,  which  fcratching  will 
never  do ;  they  being  too  minute  to  be  caught  under  the  nails 
And  if  in  practice  it  is  found  that  this  difeafe,  after  it  feemed 
to  be  cured  by  un&ion,  frequently  returns  again  ;  this  is  ea- 
i  J  a<Tcountcd  for  i  Pince»  though  the  ointment  may  have  kil¬ 
led  all  the  living  creatures,  yet  it  may  not,  poflibly,  have  de- 
itroyed  all  their  eggs  laid,  as  it  were,  in  the  nefts  of  the 
skm ;  from  which  they  afterwards  breed  again,  and  renew  the 


J?ILEb  %  rng  ,he  d-otes  ^y'^Xeat, 

being  that  following  the  revolution  offeven  weeks  of  years- 
at  which  time  all  the  Haves  were  made  free,  and  all  hinds 
revetted  to  their  ancient  owners.  See  Year,  !>/  W 

*  The  word,  according  to  fome  authors, "  comes  from  the  He 

*■»  rhir-nuTbet  ml. 
ltake,  for  the  Hebrew  haT  jobel,  does  not  fignify  fifty: 

m/m/'  d1°  KS  t?ken  as  cyPhers>  op  accordmg  m  their 

numerical  power,  make  that  number,  !0,  6  2and  20 

that  is  48  Others  fay,  that  jobel  fignifies  a  rnm,’ and  that 
e  jubilee  was  thus  called  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram’s 

Ihicket -MaZ7rh  lh7S7  th”  aEP“red  ,0  Abraham  ™  ,h' 

‘  Ma*ms  chufes  to  derive  the  word  from  Jubul  the 

vvrerecIlkd0rbv°hiTUflCal  inftl;uments’  which>  ^  that  reafon, 
ZZ  r  r  hyc  h  l  me  ;  whence  the  Wordg  jobel  and  iubilee 
.  ,gnl  y  ike  year  of  delivennee  and  lemiiiion  becaufe 
proclatmed  w„h  the  found  of  one  of  thefe  hZmen  s  which 
at  foil  was  no  more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram. 

1  or  cereml”  “  mo[e,mo<,f n  k''k<  denotes  a  church-folemnitv, 
or  ceremony  celebrated  at  Rome,  wherein  the  pope  grants'  a 
plenary  mdulgence  to  all  fmners  ;  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  "fit 
.^churches  of  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Paul  at  Rome.  Se/w. 

The jubilee  was  firft  eflablifhed  by  Boniface  VTrT  . 

favour  of  thofe  who  fhould  p-o  nd  lim‘  n  I3°°’  ,n 

was  only  to  return  yS  f  *C±T«’  ^ 

branon  brought  in  fuch'ftore  of  wealth' to  Rome"  liwtt 

meTvi5  m  ted  "rb"801^  **'>  "hich  occlned  Ck- 
vZnVT  ce  heP™d  Of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years- 

that  being', ha=PPa0genof  out LYo„“„d  Sixtus  iTt'  T* 

iZl'lnZTeZT.ili that  every  perf0'1  mi«ht  <bo 
vJaiS  “  6- 

pope.  Ua  y  °ne  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new 

fhftinp- C  alrr!/  privileSeTs  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoin 

faltmg  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  the  prieft  a  full  nS 

Donebf°tne’  CVCn  tho!e  °therwife  referred  to  the 

pope  ,  to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif 
fers  from  a  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  o f  jub  L  aU 
other  indulgences  are  fufpended.  ]  1 

One  of  our  kings,  nil.  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth-day  to 
be  obferved  m  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when  he  became  fif  e 
years  of  age,  but  not  before  or  after  This  be  d'  1  l  ' 

;:5,-ssr^:ri-r,xi3 

concurs  with  the  feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti.  J  ^  P  ^ 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  iubilee  at  Rom 
that  being  the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year  from  the.V 

£  XiuSu^r"0"7  wasobfeived  “  *“  th- 

J^gidfy^a^rehgious  who^ia^been'fifty^ars^in^imuTafl"'^3  *° 

an  ecclefiaftic  who  has  been  in  orders  fifty  years.  '  °r 

Such  veteran  religious  are  difpenfed  with  iii  fome  places  from  -  , 

tending  martins,  orfaflriiflobfervationol  any  0thePofRieir>Ini,  E" 

J“S  'V t  eXtendcd  *°  anI  a  hundred  yearn  rddeS’ 

and  to  a  pofTeflion,  or  prefeription  for  fifty  years  9;  d  * 

mvemjur  in  feriptime,  inquLtur  <!e  fenbrLm  '  JZl”' h™ 

pons  futt  ,um  alter,,  dr  f,  fib  cert,  jMUeo  maid  ZiZfiZ 
rat  tone  maneat  in  ezternum.  J  h  jme  vttupe- 

See  the  anide  Au»icula. 

f°;r i an 

were  turned.  6  7  ts  lurfacc»  ^  if  they 

JUDAISM, 
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JUDAISM,  tl>c  religious  dodrines,  anti  rites  of  the  Jews. 

‘ fudaifm  was  warranted  by  divine  authority,  being  delivered 
to  that  people  immediately  from  heaven ;  it  was,'  however, 
but  a  temporary  difpenfation,  and  was  to  give  way,  at  leaf! 
the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at  the  coming  of  the  Meffias. 
For  a  compleat  fyftem  of  Judaifm ,  fee  the  books  ot  Mofes. 
'Judaifm  was  antiently  divided  into  feveral  fefts ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  whereof  were  the  Pharifees,.  Sadduces,  and  Effenians.  See 
Pharisee,  Sadduces,  &c. 

At  prefent  there  are  but  two  feds  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the 
Caraites ,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion,  but  the  law  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinijh ,  who  add  to  the  law, 
the  traditions  of  the  Talmud.  See  Caraite,  and  Rab- 
binist. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Judaifm ,  of  all  other  religions,  is 
that  which  is  the  moll  rarely  abjured. — In  the  1 8th  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  the  parliament  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth  for  the 
expulfion  of  Judaifm.  . 

In  England,  formerly,  the  Jews  and  all  their  goods  belonged 
to  the  chief  lord  where  they  lived,  and  he  had  fuch  abfolute 
property  in  them,  that  he  might  fell  them ;  for  they  had  not 
liberty  to  remove  to  another  lord  without  leave.  Mat.  Paris 
tells  us,  that  Henry  III.  fold  the  Jews  to  earl  Richard  his 
brother  for  a  term  of  years,  that  quos  rex  excoriaverat,  co¬ 
mes  evifeeraret. 

They  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Chriftians  both  living  and 
dying,  for  they  had  proper  judges  and  courts  wherein  their 
caufes  were  tried,  and  they  wore  a  badge  on  their  breaft  over 
their  clothes  in  fhape  of  a  table,  and  were  fined  if  they  ftir- 
red  abroad  without  fuch  badges.  They  were  never  buried 
in  the  country,  but  brought  up  to  London,  and  interred  with¬ 
out  the  walls. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  fovereign  powers  of  any 
country,  to  diftribute  that  juftice  to  their  fubjedts  which  they 
cannot  adminifter  in  perfon.  See  Justice. 

The  character  o f  judge  is  a  part  of  the  regal  authority,  where¬ 
of  the  king  diverts  himfelf.  See  King. 

The  chief  function  of  judges  is  for  the  trial  of  caufes  both 
fcivil  and  criminal.  See  Trial. 

The  Englifh  judges  are  chofen  out  of  the  fergeants  at  law 
and  are  conftituted  by  letters  patent.  Their  commiffions  are 
bounded  with  this  limitation,  Fadiuri  quod  ad  jvjlitiam  per- 
tinet  fecundum  legem  &  confuetudinem  Anglice ;  and  at  their 
creation  they  take  an  oath,  that  they  will  indifferently  mini- 
rter  juftice  to  all  them  that  fhall  have  any  fuit,  or  plea  before 
them  ;  and  this  they  will  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the  king 
by  his  letters,  or  by  exprefs  word  of  mouth,,  fhould  com¬ 
mand  the  contrary. 

The  judges  have  falaries  from  the  king,  befides  confiderable 
perquifites ;  and  thefo  falaries  granted  them,  quamdiu  bene  fe 
gejferint ,  to  keep  them  free  and  independent  of  the  court* 
See  Justices. 

Itinerent  Judge.  See  the  article  Itinerant. 

Judge,  in  feripture,  is  applied  to  certain  eminent  perfons  cho¬ 
fen  by  God  himfelf  to  govern  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
Jofhua,  till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kings. 

The  Hebrews  were  governed  by  fifteen  judges ,  for  the  fpace 
of  34°  years>  viz.  from  the  time  of  Othniel  their  firft,  to 
that  of  Heli  their  laft  judge. 

Th e  judges  were  not  ordinary  magiftrates,.  but  appointed  by 
God  on  extraordinary  occafions,  as,  to  head  the  armies,  to 
deliver  the  people  from  their  enemies,  &c.  — Salian  has  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  they  not  only  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  but 
were  alfo  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  the  armies,  and  of  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  though 
they  never  affumed  the  title  either  of  princes,,  governors,  or 

‘  the  like. 

In  fome  refpefls  they  refembled  kings,  viz.  T.  In  that  their 
authority  was  given  them  for  life,  and  not  for  a  limited  time. 
2°.  They  ruled  alone,  and  without  any  dependancy,  which 
eccafioned  Jofephus  to  call  their  ftate  monarchical. 

Salian  remarks  feven  points  wherein  they  differed  from  kings, 
i°.  They  were  not  hereditary.  2°.  They  had  no  abfolute 
power  of  life  and  death,  but  only  according  to  the  laws,  and 
dependency  of  them.  30.  They  never  undertook  war  at  their 
own  pleafure,  but  only  when  they  were  commanded  by  God, 
or  called  to  it  by  the  people.  40.  They  exacted  no  tribute. 
50.  They  did  not  fucceed  each  other  immediately,  but  after 
the  death  of  one  there  was  frequently  an  interval  of  feveral 
years  ere  a  fucceflor  was  appointed.  6°.  They  did  not  ufe 
the  enflgns  of  fovereignty  the  feepter  or  diadem.  70.  They 
bad  no  authority  to  make  any  laws,  but  were  only  to  take 
care  of  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  Mofes. 

Judges,  or  Book  of  Judges,  is  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  judges ,  whereof  we 
have  been  fpeaking. 

1  he  author  is  not  known  :  It  is  probable  the  work  did  not 
come  from  any  fingle  hand,  being  rather  a  collection  of  feve¬ 
ral  little  hift pries,  .which  at  firft  were  leparate,  but  were  after¬ 
wards  collected  by  Efdras,  or  Samuel,  into  a  fingle  volume  ; 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  were  taken  from  the  antient  journals, 
annals,  or  memoirs,  compofed  by  the  feveral  judges. 


J  U  D  ' 

JUDGMENT,  a  faculty  of  the  foul,  by  which  it  perceives 
the  relation  between  two,  or  more,  ideas.  See  Faculty, 
and  Soul. 

Thus,  when  we  judge  that  the  fun  is  greater  than  the  moon* 
the  underftanding  firft  compares  the  two  ideas  of  the  fun  and 
the  moon,  and  finding  the  idea  of  the  fun  greater  than  that 
of  the  moon,  the  will  perfectly  acquiefces  in that  perception  * 
nor  puts  the  mind  upon  any  farther  enquiry.  See  Assent. 

It  is  not  the  underftanding  then  that  judges ,  as  is  ordinarily 
thought;  judgments  and  reafonings,  on  the  part  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding,  are  but  mere  perceptions ;  it  is  the  will  alone  that 
judges ,  by  acquiefcing  in  what  is  reprefonted  to  it  by  the  un¬ 
derftanding.  See  Will,  CsV. 

The  only  difference  then  between  perception ,  judgment,  and 
reafoning ,  fo  far  as  the  underftanding  is  concerned  in  them, 
is  this,  that  it  perceives  a  thing  fimply,  without  any  relation 
to  any  other  thing,  in  a  fimple  perception ;  that  it  perceives 
the  relations  between  two  or  more  things,  in  judgments ;  and 
laftly,  that  it  perceives  the  relations  that  are  between  the  re¬ 
lations  of  things,  in  reafonings ;  fo  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  underftanding  are  in  effeCI  no  more  than  pure  perceptions. 
See  Perception,  and  Reasoning. 

Thus,  when  we  perceive,  for  inftance,  twice  2,  or  4,  this  k- 
no  more  than  a  fimple  perception ;  when  we  judge  that  twice 
2  are  4,  or  that  twice  2  are  riot  5,  the  underftanding  does  no 
more  than  barely  perceive  the  relation  of  equality  that  is  be¬ 
tween  twice  2  and  4,  or  of  inequality  between  twice  2  and  5. 
Further,  reafon  confifts  in  perceiving  the  relation,  not  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  things,  for  that  would  be  a  judgment , 
but  of  two  or  more  relations  of  two  or  more  things.  Thus, 
when  I  conclude,  that  4  being  lefs  than  6,  twice  2  being  4, 
are  by  confequence  lefs  than  6 ;  I  perceive  not  only  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  inequality  between  2  and  4,  and  6,  (for  this  were 
only  a  judgment)  but  alfo  the  relation  of  inequality  between 
the  relation  of  twice  2  and  4,  and  the  relation  between  4 
and  6 ;  which  conftitutes  a  reafoning.  The  underftasding 
therefore  only  perceives,  and  it  is  the  will  that  judges,  and 
reafons,  in  affenting  voluntarily  to  what  the  underftanding  re- 
prefents.  See  Reason,  and  Understanding. 

Indeed,  when  the  things-  which  we  confider  appear  clear, 
and  perfectly  evident,  it  feems  as  if  it  were  not  voluntarily 
that  the  mind  confents  to  them  ;  whence  we  are  led  to  think, 
that  it  is  not  the  will,  but -the  underftanding  that  judges  of 
them. — But  to  clear  this  point,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  things  which  we  confider,  never  appear  entirely  evident 
till  the  underftanding  has  examined  them  on  all  Tides,  and  has 
perceived  all  the  relations  neceffary  to  judge  of  them  ;  whence 
it  happens,  that  the  will  not  being  able  to  will  any  thing 
without  knowledge,  cannot  aeft  on  the  underftanding ;  that 
is,  cannot  defire  it  to  reprefent  ariy  thing  new  in  its  obje<3:, 
as  having  already  viewed  it  on  all  Tides  that  have  any  re¬ 
lation  to  the  queftion  in  hand.  It  is  obliged  then  to  reft  in 
what  has  been  already  reprefented,  and  to  ceafe  to  agitate  and 
difturb  it  any  farther ;  in  which  ceffation  it  is,  that  judgment 
confifts. 

This  reft  or  judgment,,  then,  not  being  free  when  things  are 
in  their  laft  evidence,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not 
the  effedt  of  the  will.  So  long  as  there  is  any  thing  obfcure 
in  the  fubjedl  that  we  confider,  or  that  we  are  not  fully  fa- 
tisfied  that  we  have  difeovered  every  thing  neceffary  to  re- 
folve  the  queftion,  as  it  happens  in  moil  of  thofe  things  that 
are  difficult,  and  that  contain  various  relations ;  we  remain 
at  liberty  not  to  acquiefce:  the  will  may  command  the  un¬ 
derftanding  to  purfue  its  enquiries  further,  and  to  make  new 

‘  difeoveries ;  whence  it  is,  that  we  are  more  ready  to  allow 
the  judgments  formed  on  thefe  lubjedfs  to  be  voluntary. 

Moft  philofophers,  however,  maintain,  that  even  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  we  form  on  obfcure  things  are  not  voluntary  ; 
and  will  have  our  confenting  to  the  truth  to  be  an  adi- 
on  of  the  underftanding,  which  they  call  afent ,  to  diftin- 
guifij  it  from  our  confenting  to  goodnefs,  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  will,  and  call  it  corfent.  See  Assent,  &c. 

But  their  error  is  owing  to  this,  that  in  our  prefent  ftate,  we 
frequently  fee  things  to  be  evidently  true,  without  the  leaft 
reafon  to  doubt  of  them  ;  in  which  cafe  the  will  is  not  at 
liberty  either  to  give  or  refufe  her  affent :  but  it  is  not  fo  in 
matters  of  goodnefs ;  there  being  nothing,  which  we  do  not 
know  fome  reafon  for  forbearing  to  love.  So  that  we  here 
perceive  a  manifeft  indifference,  and  are  fully  convinced,  that 
when  we  love  any  thing,  even  God,  for  inftance,  we  ufe 
our  liberty,  and  do  it  voluntarily.  But  the  ufe  we  make  of 
our  liberty  is  not  fo  apparent,  when  we  confent  to  the  truth, 
efpecially  when  it  appears  perfedlly  evident :  And  this  leads  us 
to  think,  that  our  confent  to  truth,  that  is,  our  judgment, 
is  not  voluntary  ;  as  if  an  adlion,  to  be  voluntary,  muft  be 
indifferent;  as  if  the  bleffed  above  did  not  love  God  volun¬ 
tarily,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  other 
thing ;  nor  we  confent  freely  to  this  evident  propofition,  that 
twice  2  are  4,  becaufo  we  have  no  appearance  of  reafon  to 
dtffuade  us  from  it.  See  Liberty,  Truth,  Freedom,  tsV. 

Judgment,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  fentence  or  decifion  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  authority  of  a  king,  or  other  power,  either  by  their 

own 
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own  mouth,  or  by  that  of  their  judges  and  officers,  wbbm 
they  appoint  to  adminifter  juftice  in  their  ftead.  See  Justice, 
and  Sentence. 

Of  judgments ,  fome  are  definitive,  others  only  preparatory, 
provmonal  or  interlocutory.  See  Definitive,  Inter¬ 
locutory,  (Ac. 

1  anJie"t  words  of  judgment  are  very  fignificant,  confide  - 
ratum  ejt,  &c.  becaufe  judgment  is  ever  given  by  the  court 
upon  confideration  had  of  the  record  and  matter  before  them 
—In  every  there  ought  to  be  three  perfons,  a£lor, 

reus,  and  judex  ;  plaintiff,  or  profecutor,  defendant,  and 
judge.  See  Plaintiff,  (Ac. 

Judgment  of  God. 
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dffgn'mg  falfe  Judgment 
Maf*.  ^Judgment. 
Arreji  o/* Judgment. 
Villainous  Judgment. 
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■Judicium  Dei. 
^Assigning. 

See  <Mass. 

Arrest. 

•  Villainous. 


JUDICATURE,  the  quality,  or  profeffion  of  thofe  who  ad¬ 
minifter  juftice.  See  Justice. 

In  which  fenfe  judicature  is  a  kind  of  priefthood.— In  France 
offices  of  judicature  are  venal.  See  Office. 

Judicature,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the  jurifdi- 
3  Judge’  and  the  court  wherein  he  fits  to  render  juftice. 
-ffCoram  n°n  See  Coram. 

J  DICIAL.  i  (-Extrajudicial. 

Judicial  Ajlrology.  >  See  the  article  i  Astrology^ 
Judicial  Writs.  S  |  wRIT 

JUDICIALIS  Lex.  See  the  article  Lex. 

JUDICIARY  Ajlrology  f  c  ("Astrology 

Judiciary  Depofit.  }  See  the  a™cle  {deposit 
JUDICIO  Falfo/  See  the  article  Falso 
JUDICIUM  Dei  *,  Judgment  of  God.  was  a  term  ancient- 
.  Jy  applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecret  crimes ;  as  thofe 
by  arms,  and  fingle  combat,  thofe  by  fire  or  red-hot  plow- 
lhares,  by  plunging  the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole 
body  in  cold  water,  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  ra¬ 
ther  than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perifh.  See  Trial 
Purgation,  Ac. 

*  St  Juper  defender e  non  pojfit,  judicio  Dei  fell,  aqua  vel  f err o 
Jieret  de  eo  jujlitia. 

Thefe  cuftoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up,  even  among  Chri- 
ftians,  and  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome  nations.  See  Ordeal, 
Water,  Combat,  Duel,  Champion,  (Ac. 

Trials  of  this  fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches,  in  prefence 
of  the  bifhops,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges,  after  three  days 
faffing,  confeffion,  communion,  and  a  world  of  adjurations 
and  ceremonies,  deferibed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Judicium  AJJifes.  See  the  article  Ass  is  a. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  certain  veins  of 
the  neck,  which  terminate  in  the  fubclavians.  See  Vein. 
The  jugular  veins  are  two  on  each  fide;  the  one  external, 
receiving  the  blood  from  the  face,  and  the  external  parts  of  the 
bead;  the  other  internal,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the 
brain. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol.)  fig,  6.  lift.  ii.  II. 

Jugular  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  glands  of  the  neck,  in  the 
fpaces  between  the  mufcles. 

The  jugular  glands  are  in  number  fourteen,  and  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  figures,  fome  larger,  others  lefs ;  they  are  faftened  to 
each  other  by  certain  membranes  and  veffels ;  and  their  fub- 
ftance  is  like  that  of  the  maxillaries. 

They  feparate  a  lympha,  which  is  conveyed  by  thofe  veffels 
to  the  adjacent  mufcles.— It  is  an  obftruaion  in  thofe  glands 
which  occafions  the  kings-evil.  Dionis.  See  Evil. 

JUICE,  a  liquid  fubftance,  which  makes  part  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  plants ;  being  diffufed  among  all  the  folid  parts,  and 
ferving  for  their  nutriment  and  growth.  See  Plant. 

The  juice,  or  fap,  is  that  to  plants,  which  blood  is  to  animals. 
See  Sap,  and  Blood. 

There  are  juices  of  divers  kinds,  aqueous ,  vinous ,  oleaginous, 
gummous ,  refinous ,  and  bituminous ;  and  of  all  taftes,  and  co¬ 
lours.  See  Gum,  Resin,  Oil,  Ac. 

Dr.  Lifter  obferves  that  moft  juices  of  plants  coagulate ; 
whether  they  be  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  the  wounds  of  a 
plant,  or  fuch  as  fpontaneoufiy  exfude ;  and  that  he  has  made 
curds,  and  cakes  of  the  juices  of  a  great  number  of  plants ; 
he  adds,  that  as  the  juices  of  plants  feem  to  be  compounded 
and  mixed  of  liquors  of  different  kinds;  it  is  probable,  if  the 
cafeous  part  be  narcotic,  for  inftance,  the  whey  may  not  be 
fo  ;  or  the  one  may  be  hurtful,  and  the  other  a  good  and  ufe- 
ful  medicament. 

Juice  is  alio  applied  to  leveral,  and  even  to  all,  the  fluids  or  hu¬ 
mours  in  an  animal  body.  See  Fluid,  Humour,  and  Body. 
Nervous  Juice,  is  a  liquor,  which,  according  to  fome  phyfi- 
cians,  is  found  in  the  canals  of  the  nerves,  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  Gliflon,  Wharton,  and  Willis,  were  the  firft  who 
made  mention  of  the  nervous  juice ;  they  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  vehicle  for  the  animal  fpirits,  ferving  to  prevent  their  diffi- 
pating  too  haftily  ;  and  think  it  alfo  ferves  to  nourifh  the  parts 
of  the  body  :  but  a  great  part  of  our  modern  phyficians  deny 
the  exiftenceof  this  juice.  See  Nerve,  Spirit,  (Ac. 
Pancreatic  Juice,  is  a  liquor  feparated  in  the  glands  of  the 
pancreas.  See  Pancreas,  and  Pancreatic. 
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Ju  ic£  is  alfo  applied  to  the  vapours,  and  humidities  inclofed  irf 
the  earth. 

Thus  cryftal  is  faid  to  be  formed  of  a  lapidific  juice  \  metals 
are  generated  of  vapours  and  juices ,  condenfed  in  the  earth. 
See  Crystal,  Stone,  Metal,  (Ac. 

JUJUBS,  Jujube,  Z izyphae,  the  fruit  of  a  tfee  of  the  fame 
name,  growing  very  common  in  Italy  and  Provence. 

The  jujubs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  plumb,  oval,  red  without, 
yellow  within,  of  a  fweet,  very  commonly  vinous  tafte- 
they  are  pe&oral  and  aperitive,  foften  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  promote  a  difeharge  by  fputation. 

In  the  general,  they  have  much  the  lame  virtues  with  fisjs, 
and  are  ufed  in  much  the  fame  intentions.  See  Fig. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  Sextus  Papinius  brought  the  firft  jujubs 
from  Syria,  and  truffles  from  Africa,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
guftus’s  reign. 

JULEP*,  or  Julap,  Julapium,  in  pharmacy,  an  eafy,  a- 
greeable,  extemporaneous  potion,  prefcribed  to  fick  perfons ; 
ufually  compofed  of  diftilled  waters,  or  light  decodtions,  fre¬ 
quently  fweetned  with  fugar,  or  proper  fyrups. 

*  The  word,  according  to  Menage,  is  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
giulep ,  or  rather  from  the  Greek,  ^p\ctwiov.  Olearius  derives 
it  from  gulap,  a  Perfian  word,  fignifying  rofe  zuater. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  the  ordinary  drink  in  certain  difeafes, 
but  more  ufually  as  a  vehicle  for  other  forms  of  medicines ; 
ferving  chiefly  to  dilute,  to  corredl  the  peccant  humours,  re- 
ftore  the  declining  force  of  the  heart,  and  promote  fleep. 
JULIAN  Tear*.  See  the  article  Julian  Year. 

The  Julian  is  the  old  account  of  the  year.  Hill  in  ufe  among 
us  in  England.  Jt  is  fo  called  from  its  founder  Julius  C;efar, 
and  by  that  name  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  new,  or  Gregorian 
account,  ufed  in  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

Julian  Period.  Seethe  article  Julian  Period. 

The  Julian  period  is  fo  called,  as  being  adapted  to  the  Julian 
year.  See  Year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  that  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  hypothelis  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Its  principal  advantage  confifts  in  this,  that  the  fame 
years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indiaion,  belong- 
mg  to  any  year  of  this  period,  will  never  fall  together  agafn 
till  after  the  expiration  of  7980  years  ;  which,  according  to 
the  received  opinions,  will  fcarce  happen  before  the  confum- 
mation  of  all  things.  The  firft  year  of  the  Cbriftian  *ra, 
in  all  our  fyftems  of  chronology,  is  always  the  47 14th  of  the 
Julian  period. 

Tnj  -nnd  rw^at  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given  year  of 
Chrift  anfwers  to  :  To  the  given  year  of  Chrift  add  4717, 
(becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period  were  expired  be- 

fbught "  1 ^  and  thC  fUm  SiV£S  £he  year  ofthe  Julian  period 

For  inftance,  I  would  know  what  year  of  the  Julian  period 
A.  D.  1720  anfwers  to.  Now  1720+47 13=64.22,  the 
year  fought  of  the  Julian  period. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given, 
to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  thereto ;  From  the  year 
ofthe  Julian  period  given,  fubtrad  4713,  and  the  refidue 
will  be  the  year  fought. 

For  inftance,  I  would  know  what  year  of  Chrift,  anfwers  to 
the  Julian  period  6433  ;  wherefore  6433 — 4713=:  1720, 
the  year  fought. 

If  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  be  lefs  than  47 1 3,  then 
fubtradl  the  fame  from  47 14  (which  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  that  anfwers  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1.)  and  the  refidue 
will  (hew  how  long  before  (the  beginning  of  the  common 
computation  from  the  nativity  of)  Chrift,  the  given  vear  of 
the  Julian  period  was. 

For  inftance,  the  city  of  Rome  is  faid  to  have  been  built  J. 

P.  3960,  I  would  know  how  long  it  was  built  before  Chrift  ? 
Now  4714—3960=754,  wherefore  Rome  was  built  7 <4. 
years  before  Chrift. 

Julian  ^Epochal'}  ^ee  article  J]?pqcha.AR' 

IULUS  *,  hhos,  an  ancient  hymn  fung  by  the  Greeks,  and 
after  them  by  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  their  harveft, 
in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  to  render  thofe  deities  pro¬ 
pitious. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  bA©,  whence  /8a© 
a  fheaf.  '  ‘ 


This  hymn  was  fometimes  alfo  called  demetrulus  or  demetriulus, 
that  is,  lulus  of  Ceres. 

Julus  is  alfo  a  name  which  botanifts  give  to  thofe  worm-like 
tufts,  or  palms  (as  they  are  called  in  willows)  which,'  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  grow  out,  and  hang  pendulous 
down  from  hazels,  walnut-trees,  oaks,  chefnut-trees,  mul¬ 
berry-trees,  a  fires,  (Ac.  popularly  called  catkins.  See  Cat¬ 
kin.. 

Mr.  Ray  takes  them  for  colle&ions  of  the  ftamina  of  the 
flowers  of  the  tree,  becaufe  in  fertile  trees  and  plants  they 
have  abundance  of  feminal  veflels,  and  feed-pods;  which  opi¬ 
nion  is  adopted  by  Bradley,  who  makes  them  to  be  the  male 
blofloms,  and  to  ferve  to  impregnate  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit,  or  female  bloffoms,  which  appear  on  the  fame  trees, 

5  L  1  or 
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or  others  of  the  fame  fort.  See  Plant,  and  Genera- 

JULY*,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year;  during  which  the  fun 
enters  the  fign  Leo.  See  Month,  Year,  &c. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  firname  of 
C.  Csfar  the  dictator,  who  was  born  in  it. — Mark  Antony 
firftgave  this  month  the  name  July,  which  before  was  called 
<5 'uintilis ,  as  being  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  in  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  calendar  eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  which  begun  in  the 
month  of  March. — For  the  fame  reafon,  Auguft  was  called 
Sextilis  ;  and  September,  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  ftill  retain  the  name  of  their  firft  rank. 

ftuee  fequitur,  nutnero  turba  notata  fuo.  Ovid.  Faft. 

On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  begin  ;  when,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  Pliny, 
the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  in- 
creafed  and  irritated,  and  all  animals  decline  and  languilh, 
&c.  See  Canicular. 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint,  or  clofing  of  two  bodies.  See 
Joint,  Articulation,  and  Di arthrosis. 

JUNE  *,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year ;  during  which  the  fun 
enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  See  Month,  and  Year. 

*  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Junius,  which  fome  derive 
a  Junone.  Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fafti,  makes  the  goddefs 
fay, 

Junius  a  nojlro  nomine  nomen  habet. 

Others  rather  derive  it  a  junioribus,  this  being  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 

Junius  eft  juvenum,  qui  fuit  ante  fentim. 


In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folftice.  See  Solstice. 
JUNIPER  Berries ,  the  fruit  of  the  fhrub  juniperus  ;  much 
ufed  in  medicine. 

Etmuller  had  a  vaft  opinion  of  juniper  berries :  The  rob  made 
of  the  exprcffed  juice  of  the  green  berries,  has  been  called  the 
theriaca  Germanorurh  ;  fo  much  are  they  efteemed  by  that  na¬ 
tion  for  their  alexipharmic  qualities. 

They  are  certainly  carminative  ;  but  their  moft  remarkable 
properties  are  in  fcouring  the  vifcera,  and  particularly  the  reins 
and  urinary  pallages,  as  all  of  the  turpentine  kind  do. 

The  wood  of  this  fhrub  is  alfo  of  confiderable  ufe  in  phyfic  : 
it  {Lengthens  the  ftomach,  expels  wind,  clears  the  lungs, 
provokes  the  menfes,  and  removes  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera : 
It  is  further  faid  to  be  fudorific,  cephalic,  and  hyfteric.-— 
From  it  they  di*aw  a  fpirit,  a  tincture,  an  elixir,  extra#,  and 
a  ratafia.  ■ 

It  is  faid  it  will  laftan  hundred  years  without  corrupting ;  the 
chymifts  add,  that  a  coal  of  juniper,  covered  with  afhes  of 
the  fame  kind,  will  keep  on  fire  an  entire  year. 

JUNTA,  called  alfo  Junto,  and  Juncto,  a  council  or 
company  of  feveral  perfons  meeting  for  the  dlfpatch  of  any 
bufinefs. 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe 
affairs.—Orr  the  death  •  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  the 
kingdom  was  governed,  during  the  abfence  of  Philip  V.  by  a 
junta. 

In  Portugal  they  have  three  confiderable  junta's ;  the  junta 
of  commerce ,  that  of  the  three  ejlates ,  and  that  of  tobacco .— 
The  firft  was  eftablifhed  by  king  John  IV.  this  is  a  council 
of  marine.  The  fame  king  aflembled  the  ftates  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  create  the  tribunal  of  the  junta  of  the  three  eftates. 
King  Peter  II.  created  the  junta  of  tobacco  in  1675,  it  con- 
fifts  of  a  prefident  and  fix  counfellors. 

IVORY,  the  tooth,  or  tusk  of  an  elephant,  growing  on 
each  fide  of  his  trunk,  fomewhat  in  form  of  an  horn.  See 
Tooth. 

Ivory  is  much  efteemed  for  its  colour,  its  polifh,  and  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  its  grain  when  wrought. — Diofcorides  fays,  that  by 
boiling  it  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  with  the  root  of  mandragoras, 
it  becomes  fo  foft  and  tradlable,  that  one  may  manage  it  as  he 
pleafes.  See  Dying. 

The  ivory  of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  that  of  the  ifiand  of  A- 
chem,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  never  become  yellow, 
as  thofe  of  the  Terra  firma  and  Eaft-Indies  do;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  the  former  are  much  dearer. 

Black  Ivory,  is  the  native  ivory  burnt,  and  taken  out  in  leaves 
or  {hivers  when  become  black.  It  is  ground  with  water, 

and  made  up  into  little  cakes  or  troches,  ufed  by  the  painters, 
bee  Black. 


JUPIL  ER,  in  mythology,  .{3V.  See  the  article  God. 
Flamen  0f  JupiteR.  See  the  article  Flamen,  and  Dialis, 
Jupiter,  V,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior  planets, 
markable  for  itsbrightnefs ;  which,  by  its  proper  motion,  fee 
to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  about  twelve  years.  See  Plani 
Jupiter  isfituate  between  Saturn  and  Mars:  Ithasarotat 
round  its  own  axis  in  9  hours,  56  minutes ;  and  a  periodi 

™°v ltI0n^thefunin  4332  days,  12  hours,  20' 9". 
Jupiter  is  the  b.ggeft  of  all  the  planets :  its  d.ameter  to  t 
of  the  fun  appears,  by  aftronomical  obfervations,  to  be 
1077  is  to  10000  ;  to  that  of  Saturn  as,  1077  to  889, 
that  of  the  earth  as  1077  to  104.  The  force  of  gravity 
its  furface  is  to  that  on  the  furface  of  the  fun,  as  797,1c  \ 
10000  >  tG  of  Saturn,  as  797,15  to  534,337  ;  to  thai 
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the  earth,  as  797,15  to  407,832.  The  denfity  of  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  that  of  the  fun  as  7404  to  10000,  to  that  of  Saturn 
as  7404  to  601 1,  to  that  of  the  earth  as  7404  to  3921.  The 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  its  body,  is  to  that  of  the  fun 
as  9,248,  to  10000,  to  that  ofSaturn  as  9,248  to  4,223,  to 
that  of  the  earth  as  9,248  to  0,0044.  See  Revolution, 
Diameter,  &c. 

The  mean  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  is  5201  of  thofe 
parts,  whereof  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the 
fun  is  1000,  though  Kepler  only  makes  it  5 196  of  thofe  parts. 
— *M.  Caflini  calculates  Jupiter’ s  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth  to  be  115,000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth.— Gre¬ 
gory  computes  the  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  to  be 
above  five  times  as  grear  as  that  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  ; 
whence  he  gathers,  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  to  an  ey# 
placed  in  Jupiter ,  would  not  be  a  fifth  part  of  what  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us ;  and  therefore  his  disk  would  be  twenty-five  times 
lefs,  and  his  light  and  heat  in  the  fame  proportion.  See  Dis- 
tance. 

The  inclination  of  Jupiter’s  orbit,  that  is,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
1  deg.  20  min.  His  excentricity  is  25O  ;  and  Huygens  com¬ 
putes  his  furface  to  be  four  hundred  times  as  large  as  that  of 
ourearth.  See  Inclination,  Excentricity,  tc. 

Jupiter  is  one  of  the  fuperior  planets,  that  is,.  of  the  three 
which  are  above  the  fun.  Hence  it  has  no  parallax,  its  diftance 
from  the  earth  being  too  great  to  have  any  fenfibie  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diameter  of  the- earth.  See  ParAllax. 

Though  it  be  the  greateft  of  the  planets,  yet  its  revolution 
about  its  axis  is  the  fwifteft.  Its  polar  axis  is  ohferved  to  be 
fhorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
determines  the  difference  to  be  as  8  to  9.  So  that  its  figure 
is  a  fpheroid,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  rotation  occafiops  this 
fpheroidifm  to  be  more  fenfibie  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
planets. 

Jupiter  appears  almoft  as  large  as  Venus,  but  is  not  altogether 
fo  bright:  He  is  eclipfed  by  the  moon,  by  the  fun,  and 
even  by  Mars. — Hevelius  is  faid  to  have  once  observed  Ju¬ 
piter  s  diameter  feven  inches,  having  inequalities  like  the 
moon.  See  Phases. 

Jupiter  has  three  appendages,  called  zones ,  or  belts,  which 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  are  formed  in  his  atmofphere. _ In 

thefe  are  feveral  macules ,  or  fpots ;  from  whofe  motion,  the 
motion  of  Jupiter  round  its  axis  is  faid  to  have  been  firft: 
determined.  The  difeovery  of  which  is  controverted  between 
Euftachio,  P.  Gotignies,  Caflini,  and  Campani.  See  Belts, 
Maculae,  &c. 

The  four  little  ftars,  or  moons,  which  move  round  Jupiter , 
were  firft  difeovered  by  Galileo,  who  called  them  the-  ajha 
Medicesa  ;  but  we  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  See  Satellites. 
Caflini  obferved,  that  the  firft  or  innermoft  of  thefe  fatellites  was 
five  femi-diameters  of  Jupiter  diftant  from  Jupiter  itfelf,  and 
made  its  revolution  in  one  day,  18  hours,  and  32  minutes.  The 
fecond,  which  is  fomewhatgreater,  he  found  eight  diameters  di¬ 
ftant  from  Jupiter ,  and  its  revolution  3  days,  1 3  hours,  and  1 2 
minutes.  The  third,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all,  is  diftant 
from  Jupiter  13  femi-diameters,  and  finifhes  its  courfe  in  7 
days,  3  hours,  and  50  minutes.  The  laft,  which  is  the  lealt 
of  all,  is  diftant  from  Jupiter  23  femi-diameters;  its  period 
is  1 6  days,  18  hours,  and  9  minutes. 

Thefe  four  moons  muft  make  a  pleafing  fpe#acle  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Jupiter ,  if  it  be  true  there  are  any  ;  for  fometimes 
they  rife  all  together ;  fometimes  they  are  altogether  in  the 
meridian,  ranged  one  under  another ;  and  fometimes  all  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  horizon.  Add,  that  they  frequently  undergo  eclip- 
fes,  the  obfervations  whereof  are  found  of  efpecial  ufe  in  de¬ 
termining  the  longitude.  Caflini  has  made  tables  for  calcula- 
tingjhe  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  Jupiter’ s  firft  fatellite. 
See  Eclipse,  Longitude,  &c. 

Comparative  Aftronomy  of  Jupiter — The  day  and  night  are 
of  the  fame  length  in  Jupiter  all  over  his  furface,  viz.  five 
hours  each  ;  the  axis  of  his  diurnal  rotation  being  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  his  annual  orbit.  See'DAY. 

1  hough  there  be  four  primary  planets  below  Jupiter ,  yet 
an  eye  placed  on  his  furface  would  never  perceive  any 
of  them  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  as  fpots  pafling  over  the  fun’s 
disk,  when  they  happen  to  come  between  the  eye  and  the 
fun.— The  parallax  of  the  fun,  viewed  from  Jupiter ,  will 
fcarce  be  fenfibie,  no  more  than  that  of  Saturn,  neither  be¬ 
ing  much  above  20  feconds;  fo  that  the  fun’s  apparent  dia¬ 
meter  in  Jupiter  will  not  be  above  fix  minutes.  The  outer- 
moft  of  Jupiter  s  fatellites  will  appear  almoft  as  big  as  the 
moon  does  to  us,  viz.  five  times  the  diameter,  and  25  times 
the  disk  of  the  fun. — Dr.  Gregory  adds,  that  an  aftrono- 
mer  in  Jupiter  would  eafily  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  planets, 
four  neaiei  him,  viz.  the  fatellites ,  and  two,  viz.  the  Sun 
and  Saturn,  more  remote.  The  former,  however,  will  fall 
vaftly  fliort  of  the  fun  in  brightnefs,  notwithftanding  the 
great  disproportion  in  the  diftances  and  apparent  magnitudes. 
From  thefe  four  different  moons,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter 
will  have  four  different  kinds  of  months,  and  the  number 
of  moons  m  their  year  will  not  be  lefs  than  4500.  Thefe 
•  ••  •  moons 
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moons  are  eclipfed  as  often,  being  in  oppofition  to  the  fun 
they  fall  within  the  fhadow  of  Jupiter ;  and  again,  as  oft  as 
benig.n  conjunaion  with  the  fun,  they  projej their  fhadows 
to  Jupiter,  they  make  an  echpfe  of  the  fun  to  an  eve  placed 
in  that  part  of  Jupiter  where  the  fhadow  falls.  But  in  re- 
gard  the  orbits  of  thefe  fatellites  are  in  a  plane  which  is  in- 
chned  to,  or  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  or¬ 
bit,  their  echpfes  become  central,  when  the  fun  is  fn  one  of 
the  nodes  of  thefe  fatellites;  and  when  out  of  this  pofition 

^eVdSS^  th0^h  central,  bccSfcS 

'  Jr  hy!fny  °f  the  fatellltes  5  and  the  apparent  diameter  of 

of  tire  fuhnfe  7t7S  'S-  nearly  quintuple  the  apparent  diameter 
Ot  the  fun.  It  is  owing  to  this  remarkable  inequality  ofdia- 

meters,  and  the  fmall  inclination  the  plane  of  the  Orbits  of 

the  fatellites  has  to  the  plane  of  Jupiter’s  orbit,  that  in  each 

fhetn  tP  nhlPPrn  ^  b°th  °f  fatellites  and  of 

nodes  FnrthS  fun  fe  "  *  conflderatl<:  d'ftance  from  the 
wlnt/f  h  ’  hC  mferinr  amonS  ^efe  fatellites,  even 
when  the  fun  is  at  its  greateft  diftance  from  the  nodes,  will 

occafionally  edipfe  and  be  eclipfed  by  the  fun  to  an  inhabitant 
fl/T  ?  lhough,the  ^ remoteftof them,  in  this  cafe,  efcapes 
ing  into ^  Jupiter  s  fhadow,  and  Jupiter  into  his,  for  two 
years  togethen  To  ;h>s  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of  thefe 
fatellites  fometimes  echpfes  another  ;  where  the  pbafis  mull  be 

inS  W  faintly  °PP°hte  to  that  of  the  fatellite  falling 
into  the  fhadow  of  Jupiter  juft  mentioned  ;  for  in  this  the 
eaftern  limb  immerges  firft,  and  the  weftern  immerges  laft; 
but  m  the  others  it  is  juft  the  reverie.  6 

■  The  fhadow  of  Jupiter,  though  it  reaches  far  beyond  its  fa¬ 
tellites,  yet  falls  fhort  of  any  other  planet;  nor  could  any  o- 
ther  planet,  Saturn  alone  excepted,  be  immerged  in  it,  even 
though  it  were  infinite.  Indeed,  Jupiter’s  fhadow  codd  not 
reach  Saturn,  unlefsjz^r  s  diameter  were  half 'that  of  the 
lun  ;  whereas,  in  effedf,  it  is  not  one  ninth  of  it 
The  courfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  and  their  various  echpfes, 
would  render  navigation  very  fure  and  eafy  on  the  globe  o  : 
Jupiter,  Even  we,  at  this  diftance,  can  make  very  good  ufe 
of  them  5  thofe  eclipfes  being  found  one  of  our  beft  means  for 

determining  the  longitude  at  fea.  See  Longitude. 

Jupiter,  among  alchymifts,  fignifies  the  philofophers  gold 
See  Gold. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  profeffion  apply  every  thing  to  their 

j  art  Which  the  mythologifts  mention  of  the  god  Jupiter ,  pre¬ 
tending,  that  the  antient  fables  are  to  be  underftood  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  :  for  inftance,  Jupiter  is  the  mafter  of  the  gods ; 
and  gold,  fay  they,  is  the  moft  precious  of  metals.  Mercury 
is  the  ambaflador  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  fhows  with  how  much 
eafe  Mercury  infinuates  into  every  thing.  Jupiter  holds  the 
thunderbolt  as  his  feepter ;  which  evidently  points  out  the 
external  fulphur  ufed  in  projection.  Jupiter  has  the  heavens 
for  his  ordinary  habitation ;  this  fhews  him  volatile,  dry,  anc 
hot.  The  debauches  of  Jupiter ,  who  fought  for  pleafure  in 
the  low,  but  prolific  and  fruitful  earth,  difeover,  fay  they, 
its  fecundity  ;  and  that  gold  might  be  made,  were  the  way 
of  preparing  it  difeovered.  In  a  word,  Jupiter  is  the  fon  of 
Saturn,  which  fhews  fome  refemblance  between  the  qualities 
of  gold  and  lead.  See  Gold,  Saturn,  Lead,  Gpc. 

JURAT AM. — AJffa  cadit  in  juratam.  See  Assisa. 

JURAT!  See  the  article  Jurats* 

Json  ponendo  in  JURATIS.  See  the  article  Non  ponendo. 

JURATS,  Jurati,  magiftrates  in  the  nature  of  aldermen, 
for  the  government  of  feveral  corporations.  See  Alderman. 
Rhus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  Maidftone,  Rye, 
Winchelfea,  &c. — So  Jer  fey  has  a  bailiff  and  twelve  jurats ,  or 
fworn  afliftants,  to  govern  the  ifland. 

JURE. — De  Jv  re.  See  De  Facto,  and  Possession. 

AJuo  Jure.  See  the  article  Quo  Jure. 

TURIDICI D/W.  Seethe  article  Dies. 

JURISCONSULTUS,  or  Jureconsultus,  ICtus,  among 
the  Romans,  was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law ;  a  mafter  of 
the  Roman  jurifprudence ;  who  was  confulted  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  laws,  and  cuftoms,  and  the  difficult  points  in 
law-fuits.  See  QiviL-Lavu. 

The  fifteen  books  of  the  Digejls  were  compiled  wholly  from 
the  anfwers,  or  reports  of  the  antient  jurifconfulti.  Tribo- 
nianus,  in  deftroying  the  two  thoufand  volumes  from  whence 
the  Code  and  Digejl  were  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things,  which  would  have  given  them  light  into 
the  office  of  the  antient  jurifconfulti.  See  Code,  and  Di 
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GEST. 

We  Ihould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century, 
taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumftances  of  their  office. 
The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
our  chamber-counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  honour  of  being 
confulted,  through  age  and  experience,  but  never  pleaded  at 
the  bar.  Their  pleading  advocates,  or  lawyers,  never  became 
jurifconfulti.  See  Advocate. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  bad  by  much 
the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being  in  the  ready  way 
to  attain  to  the  higheft  preferments.  They  then  defpifed  the 


jurifconfulti ,  calling  them  in  derifion  formularii  and  legulel , 
as  having  invented  certain  forms,  and  monofyllables,  in  order 
to  give  their  anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and 
myftery.  But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  e- 
fteemed,  that  they  were  called  prudehtes  and  fapientes ,  and  the 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice.  Au- 
guftus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the  empire ;  fo 
that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  petty  counfels  of 
private  perfons.  •  v 

Bern  Rutilius  has  written  lives  of  the  moft  ffimous 
rijconjulti ,  who  have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 
JURISDICTION,  a  power,  or  authority  which  a  man  has  to 
dojuitice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  before  him. 

here  are  two  kinds  of  jurfdiftion,  the  one  eccleftaftical,  the 
other  Jecular. 

Secular  Jurisdiction,  belongs  to  the  king  and  his  juft-ices,  or 
delegates.  See  Justice,  Court,  &c. 

Ecclefiajlical  Jurisdiction,  belongs  to  bifhops,  and  their  de¬ 
puties.  See  Bishop,  Official,  &c. 

Bifhops  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurf diction ,  the  one  inter¬ 
nal,  which  is  exercifed  over  the  confidence  in  things  purely 
ipiritual ;  and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold  immediately  of 
God ;  The  other  contentious ,  which  is  a  privilege  fome  princes 
have  given  them  of  terminating  difputes  between  ecclefiaftics, 
and  laymen.  See  Contentious. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  feience  of  what  is  juft  and  unjuft,  or 
of  the  laws,  rights,  cuftoms,  ftatutes,  &c.  neceffary  for  the 
doing,  of  juftice.  See  Law. 

Civil  jurifprudence,  is  that  of  the  Roman  law  ;  canonical,  that 

.  pf  the  canon  law;  feudal,  that  of  fees.  See-C ivil.  Canon, 
feudal,  &c. 

JUROR,  Jura  tor,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  are  one  of  thofe  twenty- 
four,  or  twelve  men,  who  are  fworn  to  deliver  truth  upon 
fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  given  them  touching  any  matter  in 
queftion.  See  Jury,  and  Verdict. 

The  punifhment  of  petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdieft 
contrary  to  evidence,  willingly,  is  very  fevere.  See  At 
taint.  j  1 

?  ,h‘  JURORS.  See.  the  article  Challenge. 

J  Y,  in  common  law,  fignifies  twenty-four,  or  twelve 
men  fworn  to  enquire  of  a  matter  of  fa<ft,  and  declare  the 
truth,  upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  delivered  them  touching 
the  matter  in  queftion.  See Juror,  and  Enquest 
The  W  is  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  fame  clafs  or  raik  with 
the  accufed  ;  and  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  He  may  demand  a  jury 
half  foreigners  and  half  Englifhmen.  7 

There  are  ordinarily  thirty-fix  impannelled,  whereof,  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes,  the  perfon  accufed  has  the  liberty  to  challenge  or 
fetafide  twenty-four,  and  to  pick  out  twelve  at  his  pleafure. 

—  1  hefe  twelve  are  prefent  at  the  trial,  after  which  they 
withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  themfelves,  where  they  are  to 
be  fhut  up  without  fire  or  candle,  viduals  or  drink,  till  fuch 
time  as  they  agree  in  their  verdkft,  and  declare  unanimoufly 
that  the  defendant  is  either  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  ao-ainft 
him,  or  not  guilty  Upon  which,  the  judge  paffes  the  fen- 
tence  preferred  by  the  law. 

In  England  there  are  three  forts  of  trials,  viz.  one  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  another  by  battle,  and  a  third  by  ajftze,  or  jury.  See 
l  rial.  Combat,  &c. 

The  trial  by  affize  (be  the  aeftion  civil  or- criminal,  public  or 
private,  perfonal  or  real)  is  referred  for  the  fad  to  a  jun  and 
as  they  find  it,  fo  paffes  the  judgment.  See  Assize  1  ” 

This  jury  is  not  only  ufed  in  circuits  of  juftices  errant  but 
alio  in  other  courts  and  matters  of  office:  But  though  it  ap¬ 
pertains  to  moft  courts  of  the  common  law,  yet  it°  is  moft 
remarkable  in  the  half  year  courts  of  the  juftices  errant,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  great  ajfizes,  and  in  the  quarter-feffions : 
and  in  them  it  is  moft  ordinarily  called  a  jury :  In  other 
courts  it  is  ufually  called  an  inquejl,  and  in  the  court- baron,  a 
Jury  oj  the  homage.  See  Enquest. 

In  the  general  affize  there  are  nffially  many  ;V,«,  becaufe 
there  are  a  great  many  caufes,  both  ci.il  and  criminal,  com¬ 
monly  to  be  tried  ;  whereof  one  is  called  the  grand  ,urv. 
and  the  reft  the  pent  juries ;  of  which,  it  feems,  thereihould 
be  one  in  every  hundred. 

Grand  Jury,  confifts  of  twenty-four  grave  and  fubftantial  o-en- 
tlemen,  or  fome  of  the  better  fort  of  yeomen,  chofen  indif- 

fnrl"f  y  bLt5? Aer,ff  °ut  of  the  who,e  ftire»  ‘0  confider  of 
all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to  the  court ;  which  they  do 

either  approve,  by  writing  upon  them  billa  vera ;  or  difallow 
by  indorfing  ignoramus.  See  Bill,  Ignoramus,  kAc 
Such  as  they  do  approve,  if  they  touch  life  and  death,  are  far¬ 
ther  referred  to  another  jury,  to  be  confidered  of,  becaufe 
the  cafe  is  of  much  importance;  but  others  of  lighter  mo¬ 
ment  are,  upon  their  allowance,  without  more  ado!  fined  by 
the  bench;  except  the  party  traverfe  the  indiament,  or  chal¬ 
lenge  it  for  inefficiency,  or  remove  the  caufe  to  a  hio-her 
court  by  certiorari ;  in  which  two  former  cafes  it  is  referred 
to  another  jury,  and  in  the  latter,  tranfmitted  to  a  higher 
bar.  And  prefently  upon  the  allowance  of  this  bill,  by  the 

giand  mqueft,  a  man  is  faid  to  be  indicted.  See  Indict¬ 
ment, 
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Such  as  they  difallow,  are  delivered  to  the  bench,  by  whom 
they  are  forthwith  cancelled,  or  torn. 

Petit  Jury,  confifts  of  twelve  men  at  the  leaft,  and  are  lmpan- 
nelled  as  well  upon  criminal  as  upon  civil  caufes  :  thofe  that 
pafs  upon  offences  of  life  and  death,  bring  in  their  verdict  ei¬ 
ther  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ;  whereupon  the  prifoner,  it  he  be 
found  guilty,  is  faid  to  be  convicted,  and  receives  judgment 
and  condemnation,  or  otherwife  is  acquitted,  and  fet  free. 
See  Twelve  Men. 

Thofe  that  pafs  upon  civil  caufes  real,  are  all,  or  fo  many  as 
can  conveniently  be  had,  of  the  fame  hundred,  where  the 
land  or  tenement  in  queftion  doth  lie,  being  four  at  leaft  ; 
and  they  upon  due  examination,  bring  in  their  verdidt  either 


for  the  demandant,  or  tenant. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries.  See  the  article  Clerk. 

JURY-MAST,  an  appellation  given  by  the  fcamen  to  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous  fort  of  maft,  patched  up  of  yards,  or  other 
pieces  of  timber,  and  fet  up  in  the  room  of  a  true  maft,  loft 
in  a  fight,  or  by  a  ftorm. 

JUS,  and  Jura.  See  the  article  Law,  Right,  &c. 

Jus  Corona ,  Rights  of  the  Crown ,  is  part  of  the  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  differs  in  many  things  from  the  general  law 
concerning  the  fubjedt.  Coke  on  Litt.  See  King,  Prero¬ 
gative,  &c. 

paI‘- fus'  i  See  the  article.  $  0-UALE  >'• 

Jus  Toga,  b  1 1  oga. 

JUST  *,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback,  man  a- 
gainft  man,  armed  with  lances.  See  Turnament. 

*  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  French  joufie,  of  the 
Latin  juxta,  becaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another. 
Salmafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  zoujlra,  or  ra'- 
ther  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Nicephorus  Gre- 

goras.  Others  derive  it  from  jufla,  which  in  the  corrupt 
age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  uled  for  this  exercife,  by  rea- 
fon  it  was  fuppofed  a  more  juft  and  equal  combat  than  the 
turnament. 

Antiently,  jujh  and  turnaments  made  a  part  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  at  all  folemn  feafts,  and  rejoicings. — The  Spaniards 
borrowed  thefe  exercifes  from  the  Moors,  and  call  them  juego 
de  cannas ,  reed,  or  cane-play. — Some  take  them  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Indus  Troganus ,  antiently  pradtifed  by  the  youth 


of  Rome.  SeeTROiA. 

The  Turks  ufe  them  ftill,  and  call  them  lancing  the  ger id. 
The  difference  between  jujls  and  turnaments  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the  former  is  only  a 
fpecies.  T urnaments,  included  all  kinds  of  military  fports, 
and  engagements,  made  out  of  gallantry  and  diverfion.' — 
Jujls  were  thofe  particular  combats  where  the  parties  were 
near  each  other,  and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword :  add, 
that  the  turnament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number 
of  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body.  The  juji  was  a  fingle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. — Though  the  jujls 
were  ufually  made  in  turnaments,  after  a  general  rencounter 
of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fometimes  fingly,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  turnament.  See  T urnament. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a  juji ,  forfeited  his 
helm  or  caique,  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at  a  turna¬ 
ment. 

Just  Appui.  See  the  article  Appui. 

JUSTICE,  Justitia,  a  conftant  defire  or  inclination  to  give 
every  one  his  due ;  or  a  habit  by  which  the  mind  is  difpofed, 
and.  determined  to  give  every  man  his  own. 

Jujlice  may  be  divided  into  dijlributive ,  commutative ,  and 
legal. 

Dijlributive  Justice,  is  concerned  in  nutters  of  government, 
and  of  beneficence,  and  is  either  remuneratory,  or  punitive: 
it  obferves  an  equality  in  dealing  rewards  and  punifhments, 
according  to  each  man’s  condition  and  merit ;  for  as  actions 
are  either  good  or  evil,  for  the  good,  rewards  muft  be  af- 
figned ;  and  for  the  evil,  punifhments :  and  herein  a  geome¬ 
trical  proportion  is  obferved.  See  Distributive. 

Commutative  Justice,  is  converfant  in  matters  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  equal  commutation  or  changing  of  things,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  an  arithmetical  equality,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  perfons  and  circumftances. 

Legal  Justice,  is  that  which  refides  in  the  ftate,  or  monarch, 
by  whofe  power  and  authority  the  effe&s  of  commutative  and 
dijlributive  jufice  are  frequently  fuperfeded,  or  fufpended ; 
as  in  a  dearth  of  corn,  if  a  perfon  that  has  a  ftock  by  him 
will  not  fell  it,  it  fhall  be  taken  from  him ;  and  the  like. 

Hand  of  Justice.  )  {“Hand. 

Officers  of  Justice.  V  See  the  articles  s  Office. 

Poetical  Justice.  3  (-Poetical. 

Temperament  ad  Justitiam.  See  the  article  Tempera¬ 
ment. 

Justice,  Justitiarius,  is  likewife  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  king,  or  commonwealth,  to  do  right  by  way  of  judg¬ 
ment.  See  Judge,  and  Judgment. 

He  is  called  jujlice ,  not  judge ;  antiently  jujlicia ,  not  jufi - 
ciarius ,  becaufe  he  has  his  authority  by  deputation,  as  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  king,  and  not  jure  magiftratus ;  fo  that  he  can¬ 
not  depute  any  other  in  his  ftead,  the  jujlice  of  the  foreft 
only  excepted. 


JUS 

Of  the  jujlices ,  we  have  various  kinds  in  England :  viz. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s- bench,  is  the  capital  jujlice  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  lord  by  his  office. — His  buiinefs  is 
chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown ;  that  is, 
fuch  as  concern  offences  againft  the  crown,  dignity,  and 
peace  of  the  king,  as  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  See  King’s 
Bench. 

This  officer  was  formerly  not  only  chief  jujlice ,  but  alfo 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  mafter  of  the  court  of 
wards. — He  ufually  fat  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  there  exe¬ 
cuted  that  office,  formerly  performed  per  comitem  palatii ;  he 
determined,  in  that  place,  all  the  differences  happening  be¬ 
tween  the  barons  and  other  great  men. 

He  had  the  prerogative  of  being  vicegerent  of  the  kingdom, 
whenever  the  king  went  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually  chofen 
to  that  office  out  of  the  prime  nobility ;  but  his  power  was 
reduced  by  king  Richard  I.  and  king  Henery  I.— His  office 
is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capitalis  Anglia 
jujliciarius ,  to  capitalis  jujliciarius  ad  placita ,  cor  cun  rege  te- 
nenda ,  or  capitalis  jujliciarius  band  regii. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common-pleas ,  he  who,  with  his  af- 
fiftants,  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  common  law ; 
that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  common  perfons,  as 
well  perfonal  as  real :  and  he  alfo  is  a  lord  by  his  office.  See 
Common-Pleas. 

Justice  of  the  Forefl ,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who  has  power 
and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed  in  the  king’s 
forefts,  iAc.  which  are  not  to  be  determined  by  any  other 
court,  or  jujlice.  See  Forest. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  ;  whereof  one  has  jurildi&ion  over  all 
the  forefts  on  this  fide  Trent ;  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  antient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a  place  of  great  ho¬ 
nour  and  authority,  and  is  never  beftowed  but  on  fome  per¬ 
fon  of  great  diftineftion. — The  court  where  this  jujlice  fits,  is 
called  the  jujlice-jeat  of  the  forejl. 

This  is  the  only  jujlice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy  j  he  is  aj lo 
called  jujlice  in  eyre  of  the  forejl. 

Justices  in  Eyre ,  JuJliciarii  Itinerantes,  or  Err  antes,  were 
thofe  antiently  font  with  comraiffion  into  divers  counties  to 
hear  fuch  caufes,  efpecially,  as  were  termed  pleas  of  the 
crown  ;  and  that  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedl ;  who  muft  elfe 
have  been  hurried  to  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  if  the  caufe 
were  too  high  for  the  county  courts. 

According  to  fome,  thefe  jujlices  were  font  once  in  feven 
years,  but  others  will  have  them  to  be  font  oftner. — Cam¬ 
den  fays,  they  were  inftituted  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. 
but  they  appear  to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  much  like  our  jujlices  of  affize  at  this  day ; 
though  for  authority,  and  manner  of  proceeding,  very  diffe¬ 
rent. 

Justices  of  Affize,  are  fuch  as  were  wont,  by  fpecial  com- 
miffion,  to  be  font  into  this  or  that  county,  to  take  affizes, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedts.  See  Assize. 

For  whereas  thefe  actions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many  men 
might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge,  he  brought  up 
to  London ;  and  therefore  jujlices,  for  this  purpofe,  by  com- 
miffion  particularly  authorized,  were  font  down  to  them. 

Thefe  continue  twice  every  year  to  pafs  the  circuit,  by  two 
and  two,  through  all  England,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufi- 
neffes  by  feveral  commiffions;  for  they  have  one  commiffion 
to  take  affizes,  another  to  deliver  goals,  and  another  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c.  See  Circuit,  and  Assize. 

Justices  of  Goal-delivery ,  thofe  commiffioned  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for  any  offence  are  caft 
into  prifon. 

Their  commiffion  is  now  turned  over  to  th e  jujlices  of  affize. 

Justices  of  Nifi-prius,  are  now  the  fame  with  jujlices  of  af¬ 
fize  :  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe  in  the  common- 
pleas,  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  day,  Nifi-prius  jufiiciarii  vene- 
rint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  affifas :  from  which  claufe  of  ad¬ 
journment,  they  are  called  jujlices  of  nifi-prius ,  as  well  as 
jujlices  of  affize,  by  reafon  of  the  writ,  and  actions  they  have 
to  deal  in.  See  Nisi-prius. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ,  were  jufi  ices  deputed  on  fome 
fpecial  occafions  to  hear  and  determine  particular  caufes. 

The  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  diredfed  to  certain 
perfons,  upon  any  infurredtion,  heinous  demeanor,  or  trefpafs 
committed.  See  Oyer. 

Justices  of  the  Peace ,  are  perfons  of  intereft,  and  credit,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king’s  commiffion  to  attend  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  they  live.  See  Peace. 

Of  thefe,  fome,  for  fpecial  refpedt,  are  made  of  the  quorum , 
fo  as  no  bufinefs  of  importance  may  be  difpatched  without  the 
prefence,  or  affent  of  them,  or  one  of  them.  See  Quorum. 
The  office  of  a  jujlice  of  the  peace,  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  and  commit  to  prifon  all  thieves,  murderers,  wan¬ 
dring  rogues,  thofe  that  hold  confpiracies,  riots,  and  almoft 
all  delinquents,  which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  quiet  of  the  fubjetft ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due  time 
to  trial. 

i  The  original  of  jujlices  of  the  peace,  is  referred  to  the  fourth 
*  year 
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« called  mfenatm, 

J  juft  r  5hat  grace  wh!d>  ‘ 

n=f,Jt^„xgAtT:LG°d>  3nd  W°"hy  °f  eKrnal 

&  srre  ‘he  article  Grace. 

J  var?*  tdle  exadnefs,  or  regularity  of  an  v  thmn- 

?heakinhg  of  ‘caFage’- aml  femi- 

cifion,  or  accuf  /  hi  h  hgh‘  COnf,fts  in  a  certain  pre- 
tme  and  pertinent’ to  L  part  °f  “  K  P"6®? 

S'”' „i“f  ^  TGfts in ufinS Pccpec  and  well-chofen 
M  de  ^"0trXgue,ther.t00  m“ch,  or  too  little. 

guifoes^o  iindl^ ^“/"“cn  °n  °f  mind>  diftin. 
g  tW0  il,nds  of  i  the  one  ariling  front  ifte  and 
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genius;  the  other,  from  good  fenfe,  or  right  reafon. — Thete 
are  no  certain  rules  to  be  laid  down  for  the  former,  viz.  to 
ihew  the  beauty  and  exa<ftnefs  in  the  turn,  or  choice  of  a 
t  ought ;  the  latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things 
have  to  one  another. 

or  Juvenales  Ludt,  games,  exercifes  of 
body  and  combats,  inftituted  by  Nero  the  hr  ft  time  his 
beard  was  lhaved. 

They  were  celebrated  in  private  houfes,  and  even  the  women 
had  a  lhare  m  them :  Probably,  they  were  the  fame  with  what 
were  otherwife  called  Neroniana. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to  denote  that 
ipecies  of  growth,  which  is  performed  by  the  appolition  of 
new  matter  to  the  furface,  or  outfide  of  old.  See  Accre¬ 
tion. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  ftands  oppofed  to  intur-fufeeption ;  where 
t  e  growth  of  a  body  is  performed  by  the  reception  of  a  juice 
within  it,  diffufed  through  its  canals.  See  Nutrition' 
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A  double  confonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  See  Letter,  and  Consonant. 

It  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa  ;  and  was 
but  little  ufed  among  the  Latins:  Prifcian  looked 
on  it  as  a  fuperfluous  letter,  and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Daufquius,  af¬ 
ter  Salluft,  obferves,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  antient 
Romans. — Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in  any  Latin  authors, 
excepting  in  the  word  kalendce ,  where  it  fometimes  Hands 
in  lieu  of  a  r  — Carthage,  however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on 
medals  with  a  K:  SALVIS  AUGG.  ET  CAES.  FEL. 
KART,  and  fometimes  the  letter  K  alone  flood  for  Car¬ 
thage. — M.  Beger  has  obferved,  thafa  capital  if,  on  the  re¬ 
verie  of  the  medals  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  fig¬ 
ured  KONST ANTINUS ;  and  on  the  Greek  medals  he 
will  have  it  to  fignify  Ko/x«  Ccele-fyria. 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  fome  people  had  gotten 
a  miflaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  k  ought  to  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  the  c.  See  C. 

Lipfius  obferves,  that  K  .was  a  fligma,  antiently  marked  on 
the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  charters,  and 
diploma’s ;  for  inflance,  K  R.  flood  for  chorus ,  K  R.  C.  for 
cara  civitas ,  K  R  M.  for  carmen ,  K  R.  A  M.  N.  cams 
amicus  nofier ,  K  S.  chaos ,  K.  T.  cap'ite  tonfus ,  &c. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  k ,  excepting  in  a  few  terms 
of  art,  and  proper  names  borrowed  from  other  countries. — 
Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  letters,  brings  in  k  com¬ 
plaining,  that  he  has  been  often  in  a  fair  way  to  be  banifhed 
out  of  the  French  alphabet,  and  confined  to  the  countries  of 
the  North. 

In  the  Englifh,  the  k  is  ufed  much  more  than  needs  be,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  ends  of  words  after  c,  as  in  publick,  phyfick, 
&c.  where  it  is  of  no  manner  of  fervice. 

K  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according  to  the  verfej 
K  quoque  ducentos  &  quinquaginta  tenebit. 

When  it  had  a  flroke  at  top,  K,  it  flood  for  250000. 

KABIN,  Khabin,  Kebin,  or  Kubin,  a  temporary  kind  of 
marriage,  in  ufe  among  the  Mahometans. 

The  kabin  is  contracted  before  the  cadi,  in  whofe  prefence 
the  man  efpoufes  the  woman  for  a  certain  time,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  if  he  quits  her  at  the  end  of  that  term,  fhe  fhall 
be  allowed  a  certain  fum  of  money.  See  Marriage,  and 
Concubine. 

Some  authors  fay,  that  the  kabin  is  only  permitted  among 
the  Perfians,  and  in  the  fe£t  of  Ali ;  but  others  maintain, 
that  it  is  alfo  pra&ifed  among  the  Turks. 

KADARI,  or  Kadarites,  a  fed  among  the  Mahometans, 
who  deny  the  favorite  tenet  of  the  Muffulmen,  predeftinati- 
on ;  and  maintain  the  doCtrine  of  liberty  and  freewill  in  all 
its  latitude.  See  Cadari. 

KALENDAR.7  „  ..  lp  ^Calendar. 

KALENDS.  S  See  the  artlde  ICalends. 

KALI,  a  plant  growing  on  the  fea-coafls,  and,  as  fome  fay, 
even  in  the  fand  of  the  fea  ;  whofe  afhes  are  of  great  ufe  in 
the  making  of  glafs,  and  foap. 

The  name  kali ,  or  alkali ,  was  given  it  by  the  Arabians: 
among  naturalifls  it  is  alfo  called  falicornia ,  foda ,  &c.  in  Eng¬ 
lifh,  glafs-wort,  and  f alt-wort:  See  Glass. 

Kali  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  Syria ;  alfo  in 
Languedoc,  and  Provence,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  far¬ 
mers,  who  fow  whole  fields  of  it  to  good  effect. 

Being  burnt,  its  afhes  made  into  a  lye,  and  boiled  with  oil, 
make  the  bell  foap.  See  Soap. 

Out  of  the  fame  afhes,  called  alfo  pulverine,  is  extracted 
fait,  called  alkali  fait ;  which  mixed  with  a  fort  of  fand, 
make  the  fine  glafs  called  cryjlal.  See  Alkali,  See. 

The  manner  of  preparing,  or  procuring  the  allies,  iliLangue 
doc,  is  this :  When  the  tree  is  grown  up  to  its  pitch,  they 
cut  it  down,  and  let  it  dry;  afterwards  they  burn  and  calcine 
it  in  certain  pits  like  lime-kilns,  dug  in  the  ground  for  that 
purpofe,  which  are  clofe  covered  up  with  earth,  fo  as  no 
air  may  come  at  the  fire. — The  matter  by  this  means  is  not 
reduced  into  allies  only,  but  made  into  a  very  hard  Hone, 
like  rock-falt,  which  they  are  forced  to  break  with  hammers 
to  get  it  out,  and  this  matter  they  call  falicor ,  or  foda  in  the 
Jlone. 

They  make  fuch  quantities  of  it  here,  that  they  export  it 
into  feveral  other  countries,  but  principally  into  Italy,  where 
the  Venetians  manufacture  it  into  thofe  beautiful  glafles, 

'  which  they  afterwards  return  into  moll  countries  in  Europe. 
•However,  the  foda  made  here  is  inferior  to  that  brought 
^rom  Alicant.  The  bell  is  in  little  dry  fonorous  lumps,  of 


or 


holes. 


a  bluifh  grey  colour,  and  full  of  little  eyes, 

KALIPH.  See  the  article  Caliph. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia;  anfwer- 
ing  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe.  See  Governor. 

There  are  kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have 
different  additions  to  diflinguifh  them. 

KAPI,  a  term  in  the  eallern  countries  for  gate. 

Thus  the  chief  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of  Perfia 
is  called  alia  kapi ,  the  gate  of  God.— Hence  alfo,  the  officer 
who  has  the  command  of  the  grand  feignior  s  palace-gates,  is 
called  kapighi  bachi. 

KARABE.  See  the  article  Car  a  be. 


KARAT  A,  by  fome  called  caraguata  maca ,  a  kind  of 


aloe  growing  in  America;  whofe  leaves,  when  boiled,  are 
made  into  a  thread,  of  good  ufe  for  making  cloth,  fifhing- 
nets,  &c.  Its  root,  or  leaves,  thrown  into  the  river,  flurt 
the  fifties  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  eafily  taken  with  the 
hand  :  Its  flalk,  when  dried  and  burnt  ferves  for  tinder ; 
and  when  briskly  rubbed  on  a  harder  wood,  takes  fire,  and 
confumes  itfelf. 

KARKRONY,  a  building  where  the  royal  manufadures  of 
Perfia  are  carried  on. 

Here  are  made  their  tapeflries,  cloth  of  gold,  filk,  wool,  and 
brocades,  velvets,  taffeties,  coats  of  mail,  fibres,  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  other  arms.— There  are  alfo  painters  in  miniature, 
goldfmiths,  lapidaries,  &c. 

KARLE,  a  Saxon  word,  ufed  in  our  laws,  fometimes  fimply 
for  a  man ,  and  fometimes  for  a  fervant  or  clown. 

Hence  the  Saxons  call  a  feaman  a  bufcarle ,  and  a  domeflic 
fervant  hufcai’le. 

KASI,  a  term  in  the  Eaft,  applied  to  the  fourth  pontiff  of 
Perfia,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  lieutenant  civil,  and  judges  of 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  affairs. 

He  has  two  deputies,  who  determine  matters  of  lels  conle- 
quence ;  particularly  quarrels  arifing  in  coffee-houfes,  which 
make  a  great  part  of  their  bufinefs. 

KAUR-YSAOUI ,  a  body  of  foldiers,  who  form  the  lafl  of  the 
five  corps  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s  guards. 

They  are  in  number  2000,  all  horfe,  commanded  by  the 
conftable,  and  in  his  abfence  by  the  captain  of  the  watch. — 
They  keep  watch  in  the  night  around  the  palace,  ferve  to 
keep  off  the  crowd  when  the  fophi  goes  on  horfe-back,  keep 
filence  at  the  audience  of  ambafladors,  feize  the  kans  and 
other  officers  when  difgraced,  and  cut  off  their  heads  when 
the  fophi  commands  it. 

KAY*,  or  Key,  a  wharf  or  place  by  the  water-fide,  in  a 
fea- port,  for  the  loading,  and  unloading  of  merchandize.  See 
Wharf,  and  Quay. 

*  The  verb  cajare,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scaliger,  fig- 
nifies  to  keep  in,  or  rellrain  ;  and  hence  came  our  term  kay ; 
the  ground  where  they  are  made  being  bound  in  with  planks 
and  polls. 

■CAY AGE,  the  money,  or  toll,  paid  for  loading,  or  unload¬ 
ing  wares  at  kays.  See  Kay,  and  Wharf. 

•CEBER  *,  the  name  of  a  fe£t  among  the  Perfians,  who,  for 
the  generality,  are  rich  merchants. 

*  The  word  fignifies  infidel,  formed  from  the  Turkilh  kiapbirt 
a  renegado;  or,  rather,  they  both  come  from  "ISO  caphary 
which,  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  fignifies,  to  deny „ 

Though  they  inhabit  the  middle  of  Perfia,  and  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  fuburbs  of  Ifpahan,  yet  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  no  they  are  originally  Perfians,  as  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  other  Perfians,  but  the  language. — They 
are  diftinguiflhed  by  their  beard,  which  they  wear  very  long; 
and  by  their  drefs,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  reft. 

They  are,  in  effedl,  heathens,  but  are  in  great  reputation 
for  the  regularity  of  their  life.— Some  authors  fay,  they  a- 
dore  fire,  in  imitation  of  the  antient  Perfians ;  but  this  is 
contradidled  by  others:  They  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  have  fome  things  like  what  the  antients  taught  of 
hell,  and  the  Elyfian  fields.  See  Gauri. 

When  any  of  them  die,  they  let  loofe  a  cock  in  his  houfe, 
and  drive  it  out  into  a  field  ;  if  a  fox  feizes  it,  and  bears  it 
off,  they  make  no  doubt  but  the  foul  of  the  defundl  is  faved. 
If  this  firft  experiment  does  not  fatisfy  them,  they  have  recourfe 
to  a  fecond,  which  is  conclufive ;  they  carry  their  carcafe  into 
the  burying-ground,  and  prop  it  againft  the  wall  with  a  fork: 
if  the  birds  peck  out  the  right  eye,  they  look  on  him  as  one  of 
the  predeftinated,  and  bury  him  with  a  great  deal  of  cere¬ 
mony,  letting  him  down  gently  into  the  grave ;  but  if  the 
birds  begin  with  the  left  eye,  they  conclude  him  a  reprobate, 
and  throw  him  headlong  into  a  ditch. 

KEBLA,  or  Keblah,  called  alfo  Kebleh,  Kibleh,  and 
A  l  keb  la,  among  the  Muffulmen,  denotes  that  point,  or  quar¬ 
ter,  to  which  they  turn  themfelves  when  thev  lay  their  prayers. 

Mahomet 


K 


ex- 


KER 

Mahomet  at  firft  durft  not  propofe  any  other  kebla  to  his 
followers,  but  the  temple  of  Jerulalem,  which  was  the  kebla 
o  the  Jews  and  Chriftians. In  courfe  of  time,  however, 
eing  wi  ing  to  bring  his  own  off  from  any  communication 
in  matters  of  religion  with  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  them  in  the  Alcoran ,  to  turn  themfelves,  at  prayer, 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  ;  from  which  time  they  called 
thofe  two  temples  the  keblatan ,  or  two  kebla s 
icaut  adds,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  of  Mecca,  properly 
fpeaking,  that  the  Turks  call  kebla ,  but  rather  the  large  fquare 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre  of  that  temple. 
Kebla  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  altar,  or  rather  a  niche,  as  Ricaut 
calls  it,  which  the  Mahometans  have  in  all  their  churches,  and 

ofMeccaP  aCCd  ^  eXa^Iy  0X1  that  flde  t0Wdrds  the  temple 

Hence  alfo  kebla  comes  to  be  ufed  metaphorically  for  the  ob 
jedt,  or  end  propofed,  in  doing  any  thing. 

Thus,  the  kebla  of  kings,  is  their  crown  and  authority  ;  that 
ot  men  of  buhnefs,  money  ;  that  of  gluttons,  good  cheer,  &c. 

rMA,-°r  ^-ebleh'Noma,  a  name  which  the  Turks 
an  Perfians  give  to  a  little  pocket  compafs,  which  they  alway; 
carry  with  them,  in  order  to  place  themfelves  the  more 
actly  when  they  go  to  prayers. 

KEDGING,  a  fea  term,  ufed  when  a  veffel  is  brought  up 

or  down  a  narrow  river  by  the  wind,  though  the  tide  be  con¬ 
trary  to  it. 

To  do  this,  the  feamen  fet  their  fore-fail,  foretop-fail,  and 
mizen-fail,  and  let  her  drive  with  the  tide,  that  they  may 
flat  her  about.  If  fhe  come  too  near  the  fhore,  they  have 
a  little  anchor  ready,  called  the  kedger ,  or  kedge-anchor ,  with 
a  hawfer  faftened  to  it  from  the  {hip ;  and  this  they  drop  in 
the  midft  of  the  current,  by  which  means  they  wind  her 
head  about ;  and  this  done,  take  up  the  anchor  again. 

KEEL,  the  loweft  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip,  in  the  bottom  of 
her  hull ;  one  end  thereof  being  let  into  the  ftern-poft,  and 
'  the  other  into  the  Item! 

Into  this  are  all  the  ground-timbers  and  hooks  faftened,  and 
bolted,  fore  and  aft. 

When  a  fhip  has  a  deep  keel ,  (he  is  faid  to  have  a  rank  keel ; 
and  this  ferves  to  keep  her  from  rolling.— See  Tab.  Ship,  fig.  2. 
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jF<7^Keel.  See  the  article  False. 

KEEPER  of  the  Forejl ,  otherwife  called  chief  warden  of  the 
forejl ,  is  an  officer  who  has  the  principal  government  of  all 
things  belonging  to  a  royal  foreft,  and  the  check  of  all  the 
other  officers.  See  Forest. 

The  lord  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft,  when  he  thinks 
fit  to  hold  his  juftice  feat,  fends  out  his  general  fummons  to 
the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  all  under-officers  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him  at  a  day  affigned  in  the  fummons.  See  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Forejl. 

Keeper  of  the  great  Seal ,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  ftiled 
the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  He  is  one  of  the  king’s  privy 
council,  through  whofe  hands  pafs  all  charters,  com  millions, 
and  grants  of  the  king  under  the  great  feal,  without  which 
feal,  all  fuch  inftruments,  by  law,  are  of  no  force ;  for  the 
Icing  is,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  corporation,  and 
paffes  nothing  firmly  but  under  the  faid  feal ;  which  is,  as 
the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
reputation. 

The  lord  keeper  has  the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence, 
jurifdi&ion,  execution  of  laws,  and  all  others  cuftoms,  com¬ 
modities,  and  advantages  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  England 
has  for  the  time  being. — Both  thefe  officers  cannot  properly 


KEY 


French  fometimes  vermilion ,  or  grain  de  gall,  or  vermeil,  is 
a  kind  of  neft  of  an  infedt,  about  the  fize  of  a  juniper- berry, 
round,  fmooth,  audglofly;  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and 
full  of  a  mucilaginous  juice,  of  the  fame  dye  ;  found  adhering 
to  the  bark  on  the  Item  and  branches  of  a  fort  of  fcarlet  oak, 
called  by  botanifts  ilex  aculeata  cocci-glandifera :  growing  in 
Spain,  Languedoc,  and  other  hot  countries. 

The  kermes  berry  is  of  a  vinous  fmell,  a  bitter,  rough  a- 
greeable  tafte ;  and  its  pulp,  or  juice,  pregnant  with  nume¬ 
rous  minute  ova  of  animalcules. 

The  origin  of  the  kermes  is  fuppofedowing  to  a  little  mag¬ 
got,  which  pricking  the  ilex,  to  difpofit  its  ova,  raifes  a  lit¬ 
tle  tumor,  or  blifter,  which  fills  with  juice,  and  as  it  ripens 
becomes  red. 

Hence,  when  the  kermes  is  dried,  there  comes  out  of  it  an 
infinite  number  of  little  infedfts,  and  flies,  fo  finall  that  theft 
are  fcarce  fenfible ;  infomuch  that  the  whole  inward  fubftance 
feems  converted  into  them :  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  they 
fometimes  call  it  vermilion ,  (unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  fo  called 
from  its  beautiful  vermilion  colour.) — To  prevent  this  in¬ 
convenience,  they  ufually  fteep  the  kermes  in  vinegar  before  it 
be  dry. 

They  draw  the  juice,  or  pulp,  from  the  kermes,  by  pound¬ 
ing  it -in  a  mortar,  and  then  {training  it  through  a  fieve. 
Of  this  they  make  a  fyrup,  by  adding  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fugar. — Sometimes,  they  dry  the  pulp  feparate  from  the 
husk ;  which  pulp  thus  dried,  they  call  pajlelof  kermes. 

The  kermes  grain  is  of  great  ufe  in  phyfic :  it  is  cardiac,  de- 
ficcative,  aftringent,  fortifies  the  ftomach,  and  prevents  abor¬ 
tion  ;  of  this  is  made  that  celebrated  confection,  called  al- 
kermes.  See  Confection. 

It  is,  however,  of  greater  ufe  in  dying  fcarlet ;  for  which 
ufe,  the  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows. — The  grain 
being  taken  when  ripe,  they  fpread  it  on  linnen ;  and  at 
firft,  while  it  abounds  moft  in  moifture,  turn  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  to  prevent  its  heating ;  till  fuch  time  as  there 
appears  a  red  powder  among  it:  this  they  feparate,  by  paf- 
fing  it  through  a  fearce;  and  then  again  fpread  abroad 
the  grain  on  the  linnen,  till  they  perceive  the  fame  rednefs 
of  powder,  when  they  repeat  the  lifting:  thus  they  proceed, 
while  they  difeover  any  red  powder  on  the  furface  of  the 
grain,  which  is  ftill  paffed  through  the  fearce,  till  it  yield  no 
more. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  fmall  red  grains  are  found  to 
move,  as  they  will  do,  they  are  fprinkled  over  with  ftrong 
vinegar,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  Were  not  this  pre¬ 
caution  taken,  out  of  every  grain  would  be  formed  a  little 
fly,  which  would  skip  and  fly  about  for  a  day  or  two ;  and 
at  laft  changing  its  colour,  fall  down  dead. 

The  grain  being  quite  emptied  of  its  pulp,  or  red  powder, 
by  the  procefs  above-mentioned,  is  wafhed  in  wine,  and  then 
expofed  to  the  fun  ;  after  this,  it  is  put  up  into  fmall  bags ; 
and  along  with  it,  the  proportion  of  red  duft  that  it  had  af¬ 
forded. 

According  to  M.  Marfigli’s  experiments  made  at  Montpellier, 
the  kermes  berry  has  the  effedt  of  galls,  when  mixed  with 
vitriol,  and  makes  a  good  ink .’  Mixed  with  oil  of  tartar,  or 
lime-water,  its  colour  turns  from  a  vermilion  to  a  crimfon 
colour.  In  a  decodtion  of  turnfole  flowers,  it  retains  its  pro¬ 
per  colour. — They  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  fixed  effen- 
tial  fait  from  it,  but  a  volatile  fait  it  yields  in  abundance  j 
which,  in  M.  Marfigli’s  opinion,  would  have  a  better  effedt 
in  medicine  if  taken  in  a  liquid,  than  when  inclofed  in  con- 
ferves,  and  confedtions,  which  hinder  its  adlion. 


fubfift  at  the  fame  time,  fince  the  ftatute  of  5  Eliz.  Seel  KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  antient  Irifti  militia,  fi 


Chancellor. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ,  is  a  lord  by  his  office;  through 
whofe  hands  pafs  all  charters  figned  by  the  king,  before  they 
come  to  the  great  feal,  and  fome  things  which  do  not  pais 
the  great  feal  at  all.  He  is  of  the  king’s  privy  council,  and 
was  antiently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feal ,  yet  reckoned  in 


nifying  a  foot-foldier . 

Camden  tells  us,  the  armies  of  Ireland  confifted  of  cavalry* 
called  galloglaffes ;  and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  kernes. 
—  The  kernes  bore  fwords,  and  darts  ;  to  the  laft  were  fitted 
cords,  by  which  they  could  recover  them,  after  they  had 
been  launched  out. 


the  number  of  the  great  officers  of  the  realm,  12  Ric.  II.  Kernes,  in  our  laws,  fignify  idle  perfons,  or  vagabonds.  See 

o__  n  o  7  |  Vagabond. 

KETCH,  a  kind  of  veffel.  See  the  article  Bomb-Ketch* 

See 


c.  11.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  See  Privy  Seal. 

KEEPING  of  Books.  See  the  article  Book-keeping. 

KEPLER’s  Problem.  See  the  article  Problem. 

KERAMIANS,  a  fedl  among  the  Muffulmen,  fo  called 
from  Mohammed  Ben  Keram,  its  author. 

The  Keramians  maintain,  that  whatever  the  Alcoran  fays  of 
the  arms,  eyes,  and  ears  of  God,  is  to  be  underftood  literal  ¬ 
ly  ;  fo  that  they  admit  the  tagiaffum,  that  is,  a  kind  of  cor¬ 
poreity  in  God ;  which,  however,  they  explain  varioufly. 
See  Anthropomorphite. 

KER  AN  A,  a  long  fort  of  trumpet,  fome  what  in  form  of  a 
fpeaking-trumpet ;  ufed  by  the  Perfians. 

To  the  found  of  this,  they  add  a  confufed  noife  of  hautboys, 
timbrels,  drums,  and  other  inftruments,  every  evening  at 
fun-fet,  and  two  hours  after  midnight. 

KERMES,  a  kind  of  husk,  or  excrefcence  refembling  a  berry, 
growing  on  an  ever-green  of  the  oak  kind,  of  confiderable 
ufe  both  in  phyfic,  and  dying.  See  Dying,  &c. 

The  kermes ,  or  kermes- berry ,  called  alio  fcarlet  grain ,  by 
the  Greeks  coccos  baphica ,  by  the  Latins  ver mi  cuius,  by  the 


KEY,  a  little  iron  inftrument,  for  the  opening  of  locks. 
Lock. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys ,  De  Clavibus  Veterum , 
printed  at  Upfal :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  clavis,  from 
the  Greek  kahv,  claudo ,  I  {hut ;  or  from  the  adverb  clam , 
privately ;  and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of  keys  is  yet  unknown  in 
fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys,  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of  Samos, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil:  but  this  muft  be  a 
miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been  known  before  the  fiege 
of  T roy  ;  mention  even  feems  made  of  them  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys ,  at  firft,  only  ferved  for  the 
untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  antiently  fecured  their 
doors :  but  the  laconic  keys ,  he  maintains,  were  nearly  akin 
in  ufe  to  our  own ;  they  confifted  of  three  Angle  teeth,  and 
made  the  figure  of  an  E  ;  of  which  form  there  are  fome  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There 


key  key 


There  was  another  key,  called  /SstAa tvay?st,  made  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  male  skrew,  which  had  its  correfponding  female  in  a 
bolt  affixed  to  the  door. 

Ivey  is,  hence,  become  a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferv- 
ing  to  (hut  up,  or  clofe  others. 

Key,  Key-Stone,  of  an  Arch,  or  Vault ,  is  the  laft  Hone 
placed  a-top  thereof ;  which  being  wider  and  fuller  at  the  top 
than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and  binds  all  the  reft.  See 
Arch. 

The  key  is  different  in  the  different  orders;  in  the  Tuf- 
can  and  Doric,  it  is  a  plain  ftone,  only  projecting ;  in  the 
Ionic,  it  is  cut,  and  waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of 
confoles ;  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite,  it  is  a  confole 
enriched  with  fculpture,  foliages,  &c. — See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig. 
36.  lit.  c.  fig.  50.  lit.  f. 

The  name  Key -fiones,  or  Arch-Jlones ,  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to 
all  the  {tones  which  form  the  (weep  of  an  arch,  or  vault — an- 
fwering  to  what  the  French  more  diftinCtly  call  voujfoirs. 
See  Voussoir. 

Key,  is  alfo  ufed  for  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  ;  particularly,  for 
the  power  of  excommunicating,  and  abfolving.  See  Abso- 
xution,  and  Excommunication. 

The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
can  open  and  {hut  Paradife  as  he  pleafes ;  grounding  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  that  expreffion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  I  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  S.  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  heretofore  for 
the  popes  to  fend  a  golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  in- 
clofed  a  little  of  the  filings  of  S.  Peter’s  chains,  kept  with  a 
world  of  devotion  at  Rome ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonderful  virtues . 

Key,  in  poligraphy,  and  fteganography,  denotes  the  alphabet  of 
a  cipher  ;  which  is  a  fecret  known  only  to  the  perfon  who 
writes  the  letter,  and  him  who  deciphers  it.  See  Alphabet. 
Some  ciphers  have  a  fingle  key ,  where  the  fame  characters 
are  ufed  throughout ;  in  other  ciphers,  the  characters  are  va¬ 
ried,  and  the  key  is  double.  See  Decyphering. 

Key,  in  mufic,  is  a  certain  fundamental  note,  or  tone,  to 
which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  concerta,  fonata,  cantata,  CSV. 
is  accommodated  ;  and  with  which  it  ufually  begins,  but  al¬ 
ways  ends.  See  Song. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  ufe  of  the  key ,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  as  in  an  oration  there  is  a  fubjeCt,  viz.  fome  principal 
perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  difcourfe  is  referred,  and  which 
is  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  nothing  unnatural  and  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  fubjedft  may  be  brought  in  ;  fo  in  every  regular 
piece  of  mufic  there  is  one  note,  viz.  the  key ,  which  regulates 
all  the  reft. — The  piece  begins  and  ends  in  this ;  and  this  is,  as 
it  were,  the  mufical  fubjeCf,  to  which  a  regard  muft  be  had 
in  all  the  other  notes  of  the  piece.  — Again,  as  in  an  oration 
there  are  feveral  diftinCt  articles,  which  refer  to  different  fub- 
jeCts,  yet  fo  as  they  have  all  a  vifible  connection  with  the 
principal  fubjed,  which  regulates  and  influences  the  whole ;  fo 
in  mufic  there  may  be  various  fubaltern  fubjeCts,  that  is,  va¬ 
rious  keys ,  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  piece  may  belong : 
but  then  they  muft  be  all  under  the  influence  of  the  firft  and 
principal  key ,  and  have  a  fenfible  connection  with  it. 

To  give  a  more  diftina  notion  of  the  key ,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  o&ave  contains  in  it  the  whole  "principles  of  mufic, 
both  with  refpea  to  confonance  or  harmony,  and  fucceffion, 
or  melody  ;  and  if  either  fcale  be  continued  to  a  double  oc¬ 
tave,  there  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  feven  different  orders  of  the 
degrees  of  an  odtave,  proceeding  from  the  feven  different 
letters  with  which  the  terms  of  the  fcale  are  marked.  — 
Any  given  found  therefore,  i.  e.  a  found  of  any  determinate 
pitch  or  tune,  may  be  made  the  key  of  the  piece,  by  applying 
to  it  the  feven  natural  notes  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  an 
oftave,  and  repeating  the  oClave  above  or  below  at  pleafure. 
The  given  note  is  applied  as  the  principal  note,  or  key ,  of 
the  piece,  by  making  frequent  clofes,  or  cadences  upon  it ; 
and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  melody,  no  other  but  thofe  feven 
natural  notes  can  be  admitted,  while  the  piece  continues  in 
that  key ,  every  other  note  being  foreign  to  the  fundamental, 
or  key.  See  Scale. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  fong  begun  in  any  note,  and  carried 
on  upwards,  or  downwards,  by  degrees  and  barmonical  diftan- 
ces,  fo  as  never  to  touch  any  notes,  but  what  are  referable  to 
that  firft  note  as  a  fundamental,  i.  e.  are  the  true  notes  of 
the  natural  fcale  proceeding  from  the  fundamental ;  and  let 
the  melody  be  fo  conduced  through  thofe  natural  notes,  as 
to  clofe  and  terminate  in  the  fundamental,  or  any  of  its  oc  • 
taves  above  or  below ;  that  note  is  called  the  key  of  the  me¬ 
lody,  becaufe  it  governs  all  the  reft,  limiting  them  fo  far,  as 
that  they  muft  be  to  it,  in  the  relation  to  the  feven  effcntial 
notes  of  an  oCtave  ;  and  when  any  other  note  is  brought  in, 
it  is  called,  going  out  of  the  key. 

From  which  way  of  fpeaking,  viz.  a  fong’s  continuing  in, 
or  going  out  of  the  key ,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  whole 
o&ave,  with  its  natural  notes,  comes  under  the  idea  of  a 
key ;  though  the  fundamental  or  principal  note  is,  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fenfe,  called  the  key.  See  Octave. 

In  which  laft  fenfe  of  the  word  key ,  (viz.  where  it  is  ap¬ 


plied  to  one  fundamental  note)  another  note  is  faidto  be  out 
of  the  key ,  when  it  has  not  the  relation  to  that  fundamental 
of  any  of  the  natural  notes  belonging  to  the  concinnous  divi¬ 
fion  of  the  odtave. 

Here  too  it  muft  be  added,  with  refped  to  the  two  different 
divifions  of  the  odtave,  that  a  note  may  belong  to  the  fame 
key ;  i.  e.  have  a  juft  mufical  relation  to  the  fame  fundamental 
in  one  kind  of  divifion,  and  be  out  of  the  key ,  with  refpedt 
to  another. 

Now  a  piece  of  mufic  may  be  carried  through  feveral  keys ; 
i.  e.  it  may  begin  in  one  key,  and  be  led  out  of  that  into 
another,  by  introducing  fome  note  foreign  to  the  firft,  and 
fo  on  to  another :  but  a  regular  piece  muft  not  only  return 
to  the  firft  key ,  but  thofe  other  keys  too  muft  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  connexion  with  the  firft — It  may  be  added,  that 
thofe  other  keys  muft  be  fome  of  the  natural  notes  ©f  the 
principal  key ,  though  not  any  of  them  at  pleafure. 

As  to  the  diftiniftions  of  keys,  we  have  already  obferved,  that 
to  conftitute  any  given  note  or  found,  a  key ,  or  fundamental 
note,  it  muft  have  the  feven  effential  or  natural  notes  added 
to  it ;  out  of  which,  or  their  odtaves,  all  the  notes  of  the 
piece  muft  be  taken,  while  it  keeps  within  the  key ,  i.  e. 
within  the  government  of  that  fundamental.  —  It  is  evident 
therefore,  there  are  but  two  different  fpecies  of  keys,  which 
arife  according  as  we  join  the  greater  or  lefs  third,  thefe  be¬ 
ing  always  accompanied  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  the 
fame  fpecies ;  the  third  g,  for  inftance,  with  the  fixth  and 
feventh  g ;  and  the  third  /,  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  /. 

This  diftindtion  is  expreffed  under  the  names  of  Jharp  key, 
which  is  that  with  the  third  g,  &c.  and  the  fiat  key,  which 
is  that  with  the  third  /,  cffr.  whence  it  is  plain,  that  how 
many  different  clofes  foever  there  be  in  a  piece,  there  can  be 
but  two  keys ,  if  we  confider  the  eflential  difference  of  keys-, 
every  key  being  either  flat  or  {harp,  and  every  {harp  key  be¬ 
ing  the  fame,  as  to  melody,  as  well  as  every  flat  one. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  common  pradfice  the 
keys  are  laid  to  be  different,  when  nothing  is  confidered  but 
the  different  tune,  or  pitch  of  the  note,  in  which  the  different 
clofes  are  made.  —  In  which  fenfe,  the  fame  piece  is  faid  to 
be  in  different  keys,  according  as  it  is  begun  in  different  notes, 
or  degrees  of  tune. 

To  prevent  any  confufion  which  might  arife,  from  ufing  the 
lame  word  in  different  fenfes,  M.  Malcolm  propofes  the  word 
mode  to  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  word  key ,  in  the  former 
fenfe ;  that  is,  where  it  expreffes  the  melodious  conftitution 
of  the  odtave,  as  it  confifts  of  feven  effential,  or  natural 
notes,  befides  the  fundamental ;  and  in  regard  there  are  two 
fpecies  of  it,  he  propofes,  that  that  with  a  third  g  be  called 
the  greater  mode-,  and  that  with  a  third  /,  the  leffier  mode ; 
appropriating  the  word  key  to  thofe  notes  of  the  piece  in 
which  the  cadence  is  made ;  all  of  which  may  be  called  dif¬ 
ferent  keys,  in  refpe<5f  of  their  different  degrees  of  tune. 

To  diftinguilh,  then,  accurately  between  a  mode  and  a  key,  he 
gives  us  this  definition,  viz.  an  odfave,  with  all  its  natural 
and  effential  degrees,  is  a  mode,  with  refpedt  to  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  or  manner  of  dividing  it;  but,  with  refpedt  to  its  place 
in  the  fcale  of  mufic,  i.  e.  the  degree,  or  pitch  of  tune,  it  is 
a  key  ;  though  that  name  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  funda¬ 
mental. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fame  mode  may  be  with  different 
keys ;  1.  e.  an  odfave  of  founds  may  be  raifed  in  the  fame  or- 
^er’  an^  kind  of  degrees,  which  makes  the  fame  mode ;  and 
yet  be  begun  higher  or  lower ;  i.  e.  be  taken  at  different  degrees 
01  tune,  with  refpedt  to  the  whole,  which  makes  different 
keys  ;  and,  vice  verfa ,  that  the  fame  key  may  be  with  different 
modes,  1.  e.  the  extremes  of  two  odtaves  may  be  in  the  fame 
degree  of  tune,  yet  the  divifion  of  them  be  different.  See 
Modulation,  Harmony,  Melody,  and  Clef. 

Keys  alfo  denote  thofe  little  pieces  in  the  forepart  of  an  organ, 
fpinette,  or  harpficord  ;  by  means  whereof  the  jacks  are  played, 
fo  as  to  ftrike  the  firings  of  the  inftrument,  and  wind  given 
to  the  pipes,  by  raifing  and  finking  the  fuckqr  of  the  found- 
board.  See  Organ,  Harpsicord,  &c. 

They  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  or  twenty-nine.  In  large 
organs,  there  are  feveral  fets  of  thefe  keys ;  fome  to  play  the 
fmall  fecond  organ,  fome  for  the  main  organ,  fome  for  the 
trumpet,  and  fome  for  the  echoing-trumpet.  In  fome  there 
are  but  a  part  that  play,  the  reft  being  for  ornament.  There 
are  twenty  flits  in  large  keys,  which  make  the  half  notes. 

M.  Buliouski,  of  Douliez,  pretends  to  have  invented  a  new 
kind  of  keys,  much  preferable  to  the  common  ones.  With 
thefe,  he  fays,  he  can  exprefs  founds,  which  follow  each  o- 
ther  in  a  continual  geometrical  proportion,  and  fo  can  furnilh 
all  the  founds  in  mufic,  and  by  confequence  all  the  imaginary 
intervals  and  concords ;  whereas  the  common  keys  do  but  yield 
fome  of  them. 

Ivey,  in  a  naval  fenfe.  See  the  article  Kay. 

KHAZINE,  the  grand  feign ior’s  treafury.  See  Treasury, 
and  Exchequer. 

Here  are  kept  regifters  of  receipts,  accounts  of  provinces,  in 
drawers,  marked  with  the  years,  and  the  places  names  :  Here 
alfo  is  kept  part  of  the  emperor’s  wardrobe. 

•  Every 
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Every  day  of  the  divan  this  treafury  is  opened,  either  to  take 
*  °r  Put  °^1cthing  in  :  And  the  principal  officers  who  have 
the  charge  of  If,  are  all  to  affift  at  this  opening.  The 

\r  au  '?  tjG'r  PrePence?  firft  breaks  the  wax  where- 
key^°le  had  bneen  rfealed  up,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
nf  b'  }  '^.ler>  at  minifter  firft  kilTes  it,  and  then  draws  out 
ot  his  bolom  the  grand  fe.gnior’s  gold  feal;  in  the  mean  time 

hk  h  t  nran°™ly  aft7  the  officer,  who,  when  he  has  done 
t *,b"S  *n  fhe  trLeafory,  locks  and  feals  up  the  place,  and 
returns  the  feal  to  the  vizier  with  the  fame  ceremony  as  be- 

Befides  this,  there  are  other  apartments  for  the  money,  where 

“eS:”llowed  t0  “tha"r  “-a. 

^rnMPvSeeDhe  article  Chilblain. 

KiUJN  bY,  Rem  ;  a  part  of  an  animal,  whofe  ufe  is  to  fe- 
parate  the  urine.  See  Urine.  i 

1  he  kidneys  are  two,  fituate  one  on  each  fide  ;  one  between 
the  liver  and  mufculus  lumbaris,  on  the  right  fide ;  the  other 
between  the  fpleen  and  the  fame  mufcle,  on  the  left  fide.  In 

G.  riS  *■  ls  ^°wer  than  the  left,  but  in  quadrupeds  it  is 
ua  y  t  e  contrary ;  they  are  faftened  to  the  loins  and  the 
diaphragm  by  their  exterior  membrane,  and  to  the  bladder  by 
e  ureters  ,  t  le  right  is  alfo  faftened  to  the  inteftine  coecum, 
an  e  e  t  to  the  colon:  their  figure  refembles  a  bean,  or 
rather  a  crefcent,  being  curve  on  the  fide  of  the  vena  cava, 
and  on  the  outfide  gibbous. 

There  are  ordinarily  but  two  kidneys ,  though  fometimes  three 
have  been  found,  and  fometimes  four,  and  fometimes  but  one. 
in  men  they  are  commonly  about  five  inches  long  and  three 
roa  ,  and  one  and  a  half  thick:  their  fubftance  is  compofed 
.  ot  glands,  and  very  fmall  urinary  pipes,  or  canals ;  the  glands 
torm  the  circumference,  and  ferve  to  feparate  the  urine ;  the 
papi  ae,  or  urinary  tubes,  form  the  inner  part,  they  come  out 
o  the  glands,  and  carry  the  urine  into  a  cavity,  in  the  con- 
■  cave  Part  °f  the  kidney ,  called  the  pelvis ,  whence  it  paffes 
through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  See  Pelvis. 

The  kidneys  are  covered  with  two  membranes ;  they  have 
each  of  them  arteries  and  veins ;  the  arteries  come  from  the 
aorta,  and  the  veins  terminate  in  the  cava  ;  thefe  are  all  called 
emulgents.  They  have  nerves  all'o,  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  plexus  renalis,  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  in- 
tercoftal  nerve,  and  the  nerves  of  the  loins. 

The  kidneys  fecrete  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  is  driven  through  the  arteries  into  the 
emulgent  arteries,  and  thefe  carry  it  into  the  little  glands, 
where  its  ferofity  being  feparated,  is  received  in  at  the  orifices 
of  the  urinary  pipes,  which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvis, 
and  thence  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder;  the  blood, 
which  could  not  enter  the  glands,  is  brought  back  by  the 
emulgent  veins.  —  See  Tab.  Anat .  (Splancb.)  jig.  I.  lit.  11 
fig.  4.  lit.  bb.  cc.  See  alfo  Secretion,  (Ac. 

KILDERKIN,  a  kind  of  liquid  meafure,  which  contains  two 
firkins,  or  eighteen  gallons  beer  meafure,  and  fixteen  ale 
meafure.  See  Gallon,  Measure,  (Ac. 

T wo  kilderkins  make  a  barrel,  and  four  a  hogfhead.  See 
Barrel,  and  Hogshead. 

KING  *,  a  monarch,  or  potentate,  who  rules  fingly,  and  fb- 
vereignly  over  a  people.  See  Sovereign,  Prince,  (Ac. 

*  Cambden  derives  the  word  from  the  Saxon  Cyning, 


fignifies  the  fame,  and  that  from  Can,  power,  or  Ken, 
knowledge,  wherewith  every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  invert¬ 
ed.  The  Latin  rex  ;  the  Scythian,  reicki ;  the  Punic,  refeh  ; 
the  Spanilh,  rey;  and  French,  roy,  come  all,  according  to  Po- 
llel,  from  the  Hebrew  rofcb ,  chief,  head. 

Kings,  both  among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
priefts  as  well  as  princes.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  Anius,  king  of 
Delos,  fays, 

Rex  Anius ,  rex  idem  horninum,  Phabique facer dos. 

As  to  the  Romans,  Livy  and  Dionylius  are  exprefs ;  they 
fay,  that  though  Numa  inftituted  a  great  number  of  orders  of 

priefthood,  yet  fome  he  difcharged  himfelf,  and  in  perfon. _ 

After  the  expulfion  of  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  create  a 
rex  facrorum ,  a  king  of  the  facrifices,  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  prieftly  part  of  the  royalty. 

Lawyers  fay,  the  king  of  England  is  a  mixed  perfon,  a  prieft 
as  well  as  a  prince :  At  his  coronation  he  is  anointed  with 
oil,  as  the  priefts  and  kings  of  Ifrael  were,  to  intimate,  that 
his  perfon  is  facred.  See  Sacred. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  king  of  Perfia  had  antiently  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  great  king ;  the  king  of  France  now  has  that 
of  the  mqfl  chtijlian  king ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  that  of  ca¬ 
tholic  king.  See  Catholic. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  is  a  prince  chofen  by  the  emperor, 
as  a  coadjutor  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  See  Ro¬ 
man. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  under  pope 
Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  chriflianiffimus  conferred  on  them; 
and  that  of  defender  of  the  faith,  was  added  bv  pope  Leo  X. 
though  it  had  been  ufed  by  them  fome  time  before.  See 
Defender. 

The  title  of  grace  was  firft  given  to  our  kings  about  the  time 
Vol.  I.  No.  LXXXV. 
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of  Henry  IV.  and  that  of  highnefs  and  majejly  to  Henry  VIII. 
See  Grace,  Highness,  Majesty,  (Ac. 

In  all  public  inftruments  and  letters,  the  king  ftiles  himfelf 
nos  we,  though  till  the  time  of  king  John,  he  fpoke  in  the 
fingular  number. 

The  Hungarians  formerly  gave  the  name  king  to  their  queen 
Mary,  to  avoid  the  infancy  which  the  Jaws  of  that  country 
call  upon  thofe  who  are  governed  by  women :  Accordingly, 
Hie  bore  the  title  of  king  Mary,  till  her  marriage  with  Sigif- 
mund,  at  which  time  Ihe  laid  afide  her  kinglhip,  and  took 
up  the  quality  of  queen.  See  Queen. 

The  laws  make  it  high-treafon  barely  to  imagine  or  intend 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and,  becaufe  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
king  may  enfue  that  of  his  great  counfellors  or  officers,  it  is 
felony  in  any  of  the  king’s  fervants  to  confpire  even  that ; 
though  in  othei  capital  cafes,  it  is  a  rule,  that  voluntas  non 
reputabitur  pro  fa£io ;  and  an  Englifhman  lhall  not,  in  any 
other  cafe  be  put  to  death,  unlels  the  deed  follow  the  intent. 

7  he  king  s  office,  (as  he  promiles  at  his  coronation)  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  (Ac.^ or  as 
Fortefcue  has  it,  he  is  pugnare  bella  populi  fui  id  eos  redlijfime 
judicare.  He  acknowledges  no  precedence  in  any  other  prince 
but  the  emperor.  See  Precedency. 

He  has  the  fupreme  right  of  patronage,  called  patronage  pa¬ 
ramount,  over  all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England.  See 
Patron,  and  Patronage. 

He  has  power,  by  his  prerogative,  without  any  a£l  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  make  war  or  peace,  conclude  leagues  and  treaties, 
give  commiffions  for  impreffing  loldiers,  difpofeof  magazines, 
caftles,  fhips,  public  monies,  (Ac.  He  convokes,  adjourns, 
prorogues,  and  difiolves  parliaments,  and  may  refufe  hisaffent 
to  any  bill  paffed  by  both  houfes,  without  giving  his  reafons 
for  it.  See  Parliament. 

He  may  increafe  the  number  of  members  of  either  houfe  at 
pleafure,  by  creating  new  peers,  and  bellowing  privileges  on 
other  towns  for  fending  burgefles  to  parliament.  He  has 
power  to  enfrancbife  an  alien,  and  make  him  a  denizen.  See 
Denizen. 

Debts  due  to  him  are  always  to  be  fatisfied  in  the  firft  place, 
in  ca  e  o  executorfhip,  &c,  and  till  his  debt  is  difchar£ecL 
he  may  protedl  the  creditor  from  the  arrefts  of  others.  He 
may  diftrain  for  the  whole  debt  on  a  tenant  that  holds  but 
part  of  the  land,  is  not  obliged  to  demand  his  rent  as  others 
are,  may  fue  in  what  court  he  pleafes,  and  diftrain  where  he 
lifts.  In  all .  doubtful  cafes,  femper  prafumitur  pro  rege :  no 
ftatute  reftrains  him,  unlefs  he  be  particularly  named.  In 
all  cafes  where  the  king  is  plaintiff,  his  officers  may  enter 
with  an  arreft ;  and  if  entrance  be  denied,  break  open  a 
houfe,  and  feize  the  party ;  though  in  other  cafes  a  man’s 
houle  is  his  caftle,  and  has  a  privilege  to  protebl  him  againft 
all  arrefts. 

He  has  cuftody  of  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  idiots  and  lunatics  ; 

.  ni,  and  to  him  revert  all  eftates,  when 

no  heir  appears.  All  treafure  trove  (;.  e.  money,  plate,  or 
bullion  found,  and  the  owners  not  known)  belongs  to  him ; 
fo  all  waifs,  ftrays,  wrecks,  lands  recovered  from  the  fea, 
gold  and  lilver  mines,  royal  fifties,  See.  belong  to  him.  He 
can  unite,  feparate,  enlarge,  or  contrail  the  limits  of  bifhop- 
ricks,  or  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  and  by  his  letters  ereil  new 
bifhopricks,  colleges,  (Ac.  See  Regalia. 

He  can  difpenfe  with  the  rigor  ofthe  ecclefiaftical  laws,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  which  have  been  confirmed  by  an  ail  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  declared  by  the  bill  of  rights ;  as,  for  a  baftard  to 
be  a  prieft,  for  a  biftiop  to  hold  a  benefice  in  commendam,  See. 

He  has  power  to  difpenfe  with  feveral  ails  of  parliament  and 
penal  ftatutes  by  a  non-obllante,  where  himfelf  is  alone  con¬ 
cerned  ;  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  law,  according  to  equi¬ 
ty  ;  to  pardon  a  man  condemned  by  law,  except  in  appeals  of 
murder  ;  to  interpret  by  his  judges,  in  ftatutes,  and  cafes  not 
defined  by  law. 

7  he  laws  efteem  him  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  aferibe 
various  perfeitions  to  him,  not  belonging  to  any  other  man. 
No  flaw  or  weaknefs  is  found  in  him  ;  no  injuftice  or  error: 
no  negligence,  infamv,  ftain,  or  corruption  of  blood.  By 
his  crown  he  is,  ipfo  failo,  cleared  of  all  attainder :  no  non-age, 
or  minority  are  allowed  in  him,  and  his  very  grants  of  lands, 
though  held  in  his  natural  capacity,  cannot  be  avoided  by 
non-age.  Nay  more,  the  law  aferibes  a  kind  of  perpetuity, 
or  immortality,  to  him  ;  Rex  Anglia  non  morrtur.  His  death 
is  termed  his  demfe ,  becaufe  the  crown  is  thereby  demifed  to 
another.  See  Demise. 

He  is  find  not  to  be  liable  to  death,  as  being  a  corporation  of 
himfelf,  that  lives  for  ever,  7’here  is  no  interregnum,  but 
the  minute  one  king  dies,  his  heir  is  king,  fully  and  abfolute- 
Jy,  without  any  coronation,  ceremony,  (Ac.  —  To  thefe 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  law  attributes  a  kind  of  ubiquity 
to  the  king ;  lie  is  in  a  manner  every  where,  in  all  his  courts, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  nonfuited.  See  Prerogative. 

Some  things,  however,  there  are  which  the  king  cannot  do, 
viz:  he  cannot  do  wrong,  nor  can  he  divert  himfelf,  or  fuc- 
cefibrs  of  any  part  of  his  regal  prerogative,  authority,  (Ac. 
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■‘-/There  are  feveral  things  alfo  which  he  cannot  do  falvo jure , 
falvo  juramento ,  &  falva  confcientia  fua  :  In  particular,  two 
things  which  he  cannot  do  without  the  confent  of  parliament, 
viz.  make  new  laws,  or  raife  new  taxes. 

Champion  of  the  King,  i  ("Champion. 

Charters  of  the  King. 

Committee  of  the  King 


hfuarantain  of  the  King, 
Tenant  of  the  King. 
Widow  of  the  King. 


Charter. 

. . _ _  Committee. 

Peace  of  the  King.  y  See  the  article  j  Peace. 

^  - r  ^  Quarantain. 

Tenant. 
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King  of  the  facrifices ,  Rex  facrif  cuius,  or  facrorum ,  was  a  title 
of  an  ancient  prieft,  or  minifter  of  religion  at  Rome ;  who 
was  fuperior  to  the  flamen  dialis,  but  inferior  to  the  pontifex 
maximus.  See  Flamen. 

He  was  created  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  affembly  of  the 
centuries,  and  was  at  firft  chofen  out  of  the  number  of  the 
patricians.  He  could  not,  during  his  office,  hold  any  magi- 
ftracy,  nor  harangue  the  people.  He  prefided  at  all  the  facri¬ 
fices,  proclaimed  the  feafts,  hfc.  See  Sacrifice. 

His  wife  bore  the  title  of  queen  of  the  facrifices ,  regina  facro¬ 
rum,  and  had  herfelf  a  part  in  the  facred  ceremonies. 

King  at  arms,  or  of  arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  and 
anciently  of  great  authority,  whole  bufinefs  is  to  diredf  the 
heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurildidtion  of 
armory.  See  Herald,  and  Arms. 

In  England  we  have  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  garter,  claren- 
cieux ,  and  norroy. 

Garter ,  principal  King  at  arms.  See  the  article  Garter. 
This  officer  was  inftituted  by  Henry  V.  His  bufinels  is  to 
attend  the  knights  of  the  garter  at  their  affemblies,  to  mar- 
fhal  the  folemnities  at  the  funerals  of  the  higheft:  nobility,  and 
to  carry  the  garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  fea  ;  on 
which  occafion  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commiffion  with  fome 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom. 

Clarencieux  King  at  arms,  is  fo  called  from  the  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  His  office  is  to  marfhal 
and  di/pofe  the  funerals  of  all  the  inferior  nobility,  as  baro¬ 
nets,  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen,  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
the  Trent.  See  Clarencieux. 

Norroy  King  at  arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  north-fide  of 
the  river  Trent. 

Thefe  two  laft  are  alfo  called  provincial  heralds ,  in  regard 
they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into  two  provinces. 
See  Herald. 

Thefe,  by  charter,  have  power  to  vifit  noblemens  families, 
to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh  their  arms,  appoint 
perfons  their  arms,  and,  with  garter,  to  diredt  the  other  he¬ 
ralds. 

Anciently,  the  kings  at  arms  were  created,  and  folemnly 
crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelves;  but  of  later 
days  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpecial  commiffion,  at  every  crea¬ 
tion,  to  perfonate  the  king, 

To  thefe  may  be  added,  Lyon  Kin  g  at  arms,  for  Scotland, 
who  is  the  fecond  king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  in¬ 
verted  and  crowned  with  great  folemnity.  To  him  belongs 

the  publifhmg  the  king’s  proclamations,  marfhalling  funerals, 
reverfing  arms,  &c. 

KINGDOM,  among  chymifts,  is  a  term  which  they  apply  to 
each  of  the  three  orders,  or  daffies  of  natural  bodies;  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  See  Body,  Animal,  Vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  Fossil. 

KING’S  Bench,  bancus  regius ,  a  court,  or  judgment-feat,  fo 
called,  in  regard  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  fit  in  perfon  as  judge 
of  the  court,  and  may  do  fo  whenever  he  pleafes ;  for  which 
reafon  all  writs,  and  other  procefs  in  this  court,  are  made 
returnable  coram  nobis,  that  is,  before  the  king  himfelf,  and 
not  coram  jufticiariis  noftris,  as  is  the  form  in  the  common 
pleas.  See  Court,  and  Bench. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  lord  chief  jurtice,  and  three 
other  puny  juftices.  See  Justice. 

In  this  court  are  principally  determined  matters  relating  to 
the  crown,  and  the  peace. — When  any  perfon  is  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  juftices,  or  quarter-feffiions,  they  have  recourfe 
hither ;  the  rights  of  elections  of  mayors,  bailiffs,  conftables, 
<fCi  0<~terb  upon  mandamus’s,  brought  before  this  court 
o  be  iettled,.  and  prohibitions  are  hence  iffued  out  to  flay 
proceedings  in  the  ecclefiaftical,  admiralty,  or  any  inferior 

^rt!rtr  ? tIie,matters  appear  to  be  triable  at  common  law. 

e  ubject  has  alfo  a  right  to  foe  in  this  court  for  any  debt 
or  contract,  as  well  as  in  any  other  court,  and  may  as  advan- 
tageoufiy  and  expeditioufly  proceed. 

rb . ■  iUftlcen. ls.con ft kuted  by  writ,  and  is  to  hold,  quam- 

ureat  nnfdem ' ~  ^  ^  fo, cann0t  be  dirPlaced  without  fome 
great  mifdemeanor ;  though  formerly  the  chief  jurtice,  and 

other  inferior  judges,  were  made  only  durante  beneplacito 

and  accordingly  were  turned  out  at  the  king’s  pleafore  The 

alary  of  the  lord  chief  jurtice  ufed  to  be  but  1500 1.  per  ann 

but  it  is  now  500 1.  per  term  — He  prefides  under  his  majefti 

m  this  court;  but  when  the  court  divides,  in  giving  judgment 

upon  any  fpecial  argument,  he  hath  but  one  voiced  fo  that 

ii  the  opinion  of  the  court  fhould  be  equally  divided,  the 
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matter  mud  reft  till  one  of  the  judges  fhall  fee  juft  reafon  to 
alter  his  opinion. — He  is  to  attend  the  lords  in  parliament* 
though  he  has  no  vote,  unlefs  he  be  a  peer  himfelf,  but  is  to 
give  his  opinion  and  advice  to  the  houfe  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
of  affiftance ;  and  is  frequently  therefore  confolted  by  them, 
both  in  making  and  repealing  Jaws,  and  in  altering  or  ex¬ 
plaining  them.—-  He  makes  a  return  of  all  writs  of  error  in 
parliament  directed  to  this  court,  and  with  his  own  hand  de- 
livers  the  writ  of  error,  and  a  tranfcript  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  caufe  into  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  three  puny,  or  inferior  judges  of  this  court  go  the  cir¬ 
cuits,  and  are  in  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  Old- 
Baily.  Their  falary  is  37 5 1.  per  term,  to  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  chief  jurtice,  are  entitled,  though  they  happen  not  to 
fit  one  day  in  court  in  the  term,  unlefs  they  give  their  affent 
fo  ffightly,  as,  on  a  fcire  facias,  to  be  charged  with  negligence: 
thefe  alfo  hold  by  quamdiu  fe  bene  geflerint. 

There  are  feveral  officers  belonging  to  this  court,  as  two  chief 
clerks,  or  prothonotaries;  who  are  fuppofed  t6  enter  all  the 
pleadings  and  judgments  between  party  and  party ;  although 
this  is  done  by  an  entering-clerk  under  them  ;  and  all  writs  of 
latitat,  non  omittas,  bills  of  Middlefex,  habeas  corpus,  b’c. 
are  fobfcribed  with  the  names  of  thefe  chief  clerks. 

The  fecondary  ads  as  mafter  of  the  office  on  the  pleas  fide, 
and  is  the  chief  clerk’s  deputy  ;  his  bufinefs  is  to  examine  any 
perfon,  who  is  to  be  fworn  an  en tr ing-clerk,  or  attorney  at 
large,  whether  he  be  duly  qualified,  and  to  prefenthim  to  the 
chief  jurtice.— He  alfo  ligns  all  judgments,  and  gives  cofts 
upon  them  ;  and  the  court,  upon  any  motion,  in  relation  to 
the  irregular  pradice  of  any  clerk  or  attorney,  generally  re¬ 
fers  the  examination  thereof  to  him. — He  alfo  takes  all  af¬ 
fidavits  in  court  (unlefs  on  the  crown-iide)  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  all  deeds  in  court. 

King’s  Evil.  ?  o  1  •  ,  cEvil 

zt  l  /  See  the  article  J  ^ 

King  s  Exchange. £  ^Exchange. 

King’s  Houjhold.  See  Houshold,  Greencloth,  Cof¬ 
ferer,  &C. 

King’s  Privy  Covncil.  See  the  article  Council. 

King’s  Silver,  the  money  due  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  pro  licentia  concordandi,  in  refped  of  a  licenfe 
there  granted  to  any  man  for  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  or  tene¬ 
ments  to  another  perfon.  See  Fine. 

Kings  Thanes. ~l  n  ,  .  ,  (  Thane 

King’s  War.  }  Sce  the  1  w"  *? 

King’s  Wardrobe.  See  the  article  Wardrobe. 

KINTAL,  or  Quintal,  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  different  ufage  of  divers  nations. 

I  he  kintal  of  Smyrna  is  123  pounds,  3  ounces,  9  drams;  or 
120  pounds,  7  ounces,  12  drams ;  but  that  of  Aleppo  is  46c 
pounds,  11  ounces,  15  drams.  See  Quintal. 

KIPPER-TIME  a  fpace  of  time  between  the  feftiva!  of  the 
finding  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  May  the  third,  and  twelfth-day  - 
during  which,  falmon-fifhing  in  the  river  Thames,  from 
Gravefend  to  Henley,  is  forbidding  by  Rot.  Pari.  50  Edw. 
ill.  See  Wishing,  and  Fishery. 

KIRK-MOTE,  a  fynod.  See  the  article  Synod, 

Sometimes  the  word  is  alfo  taken  for  a  meeting  in  the  church 
or  veftry.  See  Mote. 

KUIK-SESSIGNS,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftical  judicatory 
in  Scotland.  Each  panfh,  according  to  its  extent,  is  divided 
into  feveral  particular  diftrias,  every  one  of  which  has  its  own 
elder  and  deacon  to  overfee  it.  A  confirtory  of  the  minifters, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parifh,  form  a  kirk-feffwns. 

withn  TT  °nCe  3  WCek*  the  minifter  beinS  moderator,  but 
wthout  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  relating  to 

public  worth  ip,  eleaions,  catechizing,  vifitations,  be  b  It 
judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal ;  but  greater,  as  adultery,  are 
eft  to  the  presbytery  and  in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to 
the  presbytery.  See  Presbytery. 

KIZ1L1BA,SCH’,°'; Kez*lbasch,  a Turkilh  term,  fcnifyin"- 
apphed  by  way  of  obloquy  to  the  Perfons,  eve? 
hnce  Ifhmael  Soph,,  founder  of  the  family  laft  reigniwr  in 
Per  1a,  who  ordered  his  foldiers  to  wear  a  red  cap,  round 
which  is  a  fcarf  or  turban  with  a  dozen  plaits  in  it,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  twelve  imams,  focceffiors  of  Ali,  from  whom  he 
pretended  to  defcend. 

Viginere  writes  the  word,  kmllbafi,  and  adds,  that  accord- 
mg  to  the  vulgar  interpretation  among  the  Perfons,  the  twelve 
plaits  figmfy  the  twelve  facraments  of  their  law.  Vieinere 
not  contented  with  this,  looks  out  for  another  originaL  and 
tells  us  there  is  a  myftery  in  it,  derived  from  the  ancient  Pa- 
ganifin,  when  the  Perfians  adored  fire,  whofe  heat  is  denoted 
y  the  red  colour,  which  in  fome  meafore  fymbolizes  with 
the  lun,  held  by  them  in  the  higheft  veneration.  He  adds 
that  the  twelve  plaits  Ihew  the  twelve  months  of  the  year’ 

courfehe  tWdVe  flgnS  in  Whlch  that  luminar7  performs  his 

KNAVE*  an  °ld  appellation  for  a  man-fervant,  and  fo  ufed 
in  14  E.  III.  ftat.  1.  cap.  3*  bee  Servant. 

*  ™khTf,ifyrr&Joa  thc  Swa  °r  *’*•■ 

Knave,  alfo  flgnifos  a  male-child,  or  boy;  in  which  fenfe, 

knave- 
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tion  of  Exod  i  tA  i  i  “  ,  5  tke  w°rd  m  his  tranfla- 
Old  Saxon ^«r^7„o^7“uPlr/  ,he  Bible-  In  "* 
paralyticus,  was  turned,  Myu  knafa.  J“C“  d°”'° 

pLcotper"?igtnw,  &cn  additi°ni  Wil‘ 

and  martial  proweft  ^ '  ^k^l  a,  Perfon>  _  who  for  his  virtue 
of  "entlemen  ini-n  5  I  tbf  ^InS’  rai^  above  the  rank 

Nomu?;;^  0fdignit^  “d  h°"°“r-  S« 

*  lift'  V"  it!’ °risiml  Germa"’  *»«■»,  fignifiet 

wa(  Iwe'  'have  b  t  Z  in”  ““  f°r  ‘  foIdier'  "  of 
ufed  in  the  firft  ft.  r  one  Indan<;e  among  us  where  knigbt  is 

P  operlv  it “d  “  in  *”&*  °f  th‘  Me.  who 
parliament  for  fuch  a  county.^In  the  Latin, 

nrpfT  rl  k  ^  j  ^ta  Ian>  and  Dutch  languages,  knight  is  ex- 

•  wit eZrd  z^r&r  7v;z  7be. 

cads  therrmw/AV  ij”  ^or^e^ac^-  -Indeed  our  common  law 

t  £  X  -ecaufe  they  ufual]y held  landa  in 

whfch  fenfe  the  w/jVe  ^  kmg  foldiers  in  his  wars;  in 
TCnlo-hfhfwl  u  wleSt  was  ufed  pro  vaffallo • 

mie?  7d  w7  of  honour  ■"  the  ancient  ar- 

thlr’t  ki  .,?  ™  Wlth  a  Sreat  deal  of  ceremony  on 

Pte  in  arms  Th  ”gUilhed  ■themfeI',eS  bf  fomc  "otable  ex- 

we  now  2dl7lv7  "T  faid  ,to  be  adoPKd.  which 

fons  of  him  h  I  ^  bjIng  ^uPP°^edJ  in  fomemeafure,  the 
ions  of  him  who  knighted  them.  See  Adoption. 

ThenrinZ!JieSat  creatl°nof  a  Mght  have  been  various. 

on  the  So PM  WereTa,b°X  T  the  ear’  and  a  ftroke  with  a fword 
n  the  fhoulder.  Then  they  put  on  him  a  fhoulder-belt,  and 

gI,t.  7'°[d’  fPurs’  and  the  other  military  accoutrements ;  after 

the^h’  armed  as  a  knight ,  he  was  led  in  great  pomp  to 

The  manner  of  making  a  knight  with  us,  is  defcribed  by  Cam¬ 
den  in  a  fe  w  words  :  <2>ui  equejirem  dignitatem  fufcipit. ,  / lexis 
genibus  lev  iter  in  humero  percutitur ,  princeps  his  verbis  affatur , 
JUS  velJ°fs  C^aker  au  nom  de  Men,  /urge  vel  fis  eques in  no- 
Tnga  \  TIh,s,lsmeantof  knights- bachelors,  which  is  the 
loweft,  though  the  moft  ancient  order  of  knighthood  amono- 
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Knights  grew  fo  very  numerous,  that  the  dignity  became  of 
much  lefs  repute.  Charles  V.  is  faid  to  have  made  five  hun- 
dred  in  a  tingle  day:  on  which  account,  therefore,  new  or- 
ders  of  knighthood  were  inftituted,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the 
more  deferving  from  the  croud.— For  the  feveral  kinds  of 
knights  among  us,  fee  Bachelor,  Banneret,  Baronet, 
Bath,  Garter,  b’c.  3 

Knight*  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  perfon  admitted  into  any  or- 
der,  either  purely  military,  or  military  and  religious,  infti- 
tuted  by  feme  king  or  prince,  with  certain  marks  and  tokens 
of  honour  and  diftin&ion. 

°f  the  garter ,  of  the  elephant,  of  the  holy 
Ghojl,  of  Malta,  &c.  All  which  fee  under  their  proper 
names,  Garter,  Elephant,  &V. 

Knight,  Eques,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  fecond  degree 
of  nobility ;  following  immediately  that  of  the  fenators. 

At  the  time  of.building  the  city  of  Rome,  the  whole  army  of 
Romulus  conftfted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horfe;  which  300 

Tnw  Were  origina^  °f  -the  Roman  equites,  or  knights. 
Thefe  made  the  fecond  order  that  had  places  in  the  fenate. 
Manutius  and  Sigomus  are  of  opinion,  that  befides  the  ecjue- 
ffrian  order,  and  thofe  knights  immediately  below  the  fena¬ 
tors,  Romulus  inftituted  a  military  order,  whereof  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  compofed.  But  no  ancient  author  takes  notice 
of  any  order  of  knighthood  inftituted  on  purpofe  for  the  war, 
nor  any  other  knights  but  thofe  300,  which,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  were  the  firft  foundation  of  the  equeftian  order.  See 
Cavalry. 

The  knights  had  a  horfe  kept  them  at  the  public  charge ;  but 
when  they  were  taken  in  among  the  fenators,  they  refigned 
that  privilege:  To  be  a  knight,  it  was  nccelTary  they  fhould 
have  a  certain  revenue,  that  their  poverty  might  notdifgrace 
the  order ;  and  when  they  failed  of  the  preferred  revenue, 
they  were  expunged  out  of  the  lift  of  knights,  and  thruft  down 
among  the  plebeians.  Ten  thonfand  crowns  is  computed  to 
have  been  the  revenue  required. 

The  knights  grew  lo  very  powerful,  that  they  became  a  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  power  of  the  fenate  and  the  people.  They 
negle&ed  the  exercifes  of  war,  and  betook  themfelves  princi¬ 
pally  to  civil  employments  in  Rome  ;  infomuch  that  Pliny 
obferves,  in  his  time,  they  had  no  longer  a  horfe  kept  at  the 
public  expence. 

Some  fay,  that  the  order  of  knights ,  as  diftinft  from  the 
people,  did  not  begin  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  others 

I MV.  fnf*  nriv firfl-  n-ronfivl  tKntvi 


ftiould  be  chofen,  but  out  of  their  order:  fome  time  after 
which,  they  took  them  into  the  fenate.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  it  was  only  from  that  time  that  a  certain  revenue  was 
necellary,  and  that  this  intitled  them  to  the  knighthood,  with- 
T^x°TUT^being  defcended  from  ancient  knights. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order,  or  honour,  or  a  mark, 
or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of  perfonal  virtue, 
and  merit.  See  Knight,  and  Nobility. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood \  military ,  regular ,  honora¬ 
ry,  and  foetal.  6  ’ 

Military  Knighthood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights,  who 
acquired  it  by  high  featsof  arms.  See  Knights-Errant. 
iJieleare  called  milites,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by 
which  they  were  diftinguilhed  from  bare  bachelors ,  &c.  See 
Bachelor. 

Thefe  knights  were  girt  with  a  fword  and  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs, 
whence  they  were  called  equites  aurati. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It  does  not  come 
into  the  world  with  a  man,  like  nobility;  nor  can  it  be  re- 

V?k  6  r  *  •  k°nS  °k  k‘n§5»  and  kings  themfelves,  with  all 
o  er  overeigns,  heretofore  had  knighthood  conferred  on  them 
as  a  mark  of  honour.  They  were  ufually  knighted  at  their 

baptiim  or  marriage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a 
battle,  &c. 

Regular  Knighthood,  is  applied  to  all  military  orders,  which 
6  cj°i  WCar  *ome  Particular  habit,  to  bear  arms  againft 
<-1  6  u  1  V’  f0  frJccour  and  afirft  pilgrims  in  their  pallage  to 
tiie  holy  land,  and  to  ferve  in  hofpitals  where  they  fhould 
be  received  ;  fuch  were  the  knights  templars,  and  fuch  ftill 

are  the  knights  of  Malta,  &c.  See  Templar,  Malta, 
or.  * 

Honorary  Knighthood,  is  that  which  princes  confer  on  other 
princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  minifters,  and  favou- 
ntes  ;  fuch  are  knights  of  the  garter,  S.  Michael,  &c.  See 

LrARTER,  &C. 

Social  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed,  nor  con- 
nrmed  by  any  formal  inftitution,  nor  regulated  byanylaftina: 
ftatutes;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders  been  e reded 
on  occafions  of  fadions,  of  tilts  and  turnaments,  mafquerades, 

^hnefabb°;  ^erJlardo  Juftiniam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  hifto- 
y  offe^U,  gwes  us  a  compleat  catalogue  of  the  feveral 
orders,  according  to  who fe  computation  they  are  in  number 

<ru  T in™sJlven  us  two  volumes  of  them  under  the  title 
TA  nr  d  Hlnneur  &  de  Chevale™>  Menenius  has  pub- 
E?Ue/i:fm  0rd'^m,  and  And.  Mendo  has 
written  deordmibus  Mihtanbus.  Beloi  has  traced  their  origi- 

n;  ’.;annd  G^°t71"  h,s  Armorlal  Index,  has  given  us  their  in- 
ltitutions;  To  thefe  may  be  added  Father  Meneftrier,  de  la 

Chevalcne  Jnaenne  &  Moderne-,  Michieli’s  Trejor  Militaire, 
Caramud  s  fheohgia  Regolare,  Minus’s  Origines  Equefrium 
five  Mihtanum  Ordinum :  But  above  all,  Juftiniam’s  Hiftorie 
Chronologiche  de  l  Origine  de  gP  Ordine  Militari,  e  di  tutte  le 
eligione^  Cavalerefche :  The  edition  which  is  fulleft,  is  that  of 
Venice  in  1692,  in  2  vols.  fol. 

S-  Catharine  of  Mount  Sina.  See  Catherine. 
Knights  of  the  Chapel.  7  c  ,  cChapfl 

Knights  of  the  Collar.  }  See  the  artlcle  {collIrI 
Knights-Errant,  a  pretended  order  of  chivalry,  whereof 
ample  mention  is  made  in  old  romances. 

They  were  a  kind  of  heroes,  who  travelled  the  world  in  fearch 
of  adventures,  redrefling  wrongs,  refeuing  damfels,  and  ta¬ 
king  all  occasions  of  fignalizing  their  prowefs. 

This  romantic  bravery  of  the  old  knights  was  heretofore  the 

£  "  tbe  SPan,ards  5  among  whom  there  was  no  cava- 
but  had  his  miftrefs,  whofe  efteem  he  was  to  gain  by  fome 
heroic  adion.  The  duke  of  Alva,  for  all  his  age  a/d  gra¬ 
vity,  is  laid  to  have  vowed  the  conqueft  of  Portugal  to  a 
young  lady. 

Knights  ofS.  George,  i  Q  .  CGeorgf 

Knights  of  Honour.  J  See  the  article  ")  H  * 

KMGHT  MARSHAL,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  houfe,  who 
hasjunfdiaion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranfgrelfion  within 
the  king  s  houfe,  and  verge ;  as  alfo  of  contrails  made  there, 

^  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is  party. 

Knights  of  the  Mine.  See  the  article  Mine 
Knights  of  Mary. 

Knights  of  Mount  Carmel.  (c  ,  .  \cARMRT 

Rad  Knights.  r  ^ee  the  article  3 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  ;  ^  Table 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  f  Parliament,  are  two 
gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king’s  writ  in  pleno  comi- 
tatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every  county  as  can  ex- 
pend  4°s  per  ann.  to  reprefent  fuch  county  in  parliament. 
Thefe,  when  every  man  who  had  a  knights-fee  was  cuftoma- 
rily  conftramed  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceftity  to  be  milites 
gladio  anSti,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this  day ;  but  now  cu- 
ltom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to  this  office. 

They  muft  have  at  leaft  500 /.  per  ann.  and  their  expences 
are  to  be  def.ayed  by  the  county,  though  tiiis  be  feldom,  now, 
required.  See  Parliament 


.  . .  WI.VJI4LUI1,  otneis  required.  See  Parliament 

fay,  the  privilege  was  then  firft  granted  them,  thatnojudgelKrr.crrrs,  in  a  (hi,,,  two  thick,  fhort  pieces  of  timber  ufo 

ally 


y,  A 
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otv  ,,rvcd  m  the  figure  of  feme  head,  having  in  each  four 
fhivers,  three  for  the  halliards,  and  one  for  the  top-ropes  to 

One  of  them  ftands  abaft  the  main-maft,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  called  the  main-knight. — The  other  ftands  abaft  the  fore- 
niaft,  on  the  fecond  deck,  and  is  called  the  fore- knight,  bee 

YoRE-Knight.  ,  ,  i 

Knights-Fee,  an  ancient  law  term,  fignifying  fo  much  land 
of  inheritance  as  is  fufficient  to  maintain  a  knight  with  luit- 
able  retinue;  which,  in  Henry  the  Third’s  days,  was  rec¬ 
koned  at  15  /.  per  ann.  By  a  flat.  1  Edward  II.  fuch  as  had 
20/.  per  ann.  in  fee,  or  for  life,  might  be  compelled  to  be 
knights.— But  this  ftatute  is  repealed  17  Car.  I.  Srr  1  • 
Smith  rates  a  knight s-fee  at  40/.  yearly.— According  to  Coke, 
a  knights-fee  contained  twelve  carucates,  or  plow-lands.— 
Stow  fays,  that  there  were  found  in  England,  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueror,  60,211  knights-fees ;  according  to  others,  there 
were  60,215  :  whereof  the  religious  houfes,  before  their  fup- 
preflion,  were  poflefled  of  28,015.  See  Fee. 

Knights  Service,  Servitium  Militaire,  a  tenure  whereby  fe- 
veral  lands  in  this  nation  were  anciently  held  of  the  king  ; 
which  drew  after  it  homage,  fervice  in  war,  efeuage,  ward- 
fhip,  marriage,  lie.  But  taken  away  by  the  ftatute  12  Car. 
II.  c.  24.  See  Service. 

KNIT  Stockings.  See  the  article  Stockings. 

KNOCKING  Mill.  See  the  article  Stamping. 

KNOT,  properly  denotes  a  part  of  a  tree  from  whence  it 
fhoots  out  branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  See  Tree, 
Branch,  &c. 

The  wood  is  harder  and  clofe  in  the  knots  than  in  any  other 
part,  but  it  is  alfo  more  fubjedf  to  fplit.  Vines  and  dwarf 
fruit-trees  are  pruned  at  the  fecond  knot  of  the  new  fhoot. 

The  ufe  of  the  knots  of  plants  is  to  ftrengthen  the  ftem : 
They  ferve  alfo  as  fearces  to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the 
juice  raifed  up  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  the  log-line,  at  fea,  are  the  divifions  of  it.  See 
Log. 

Thefe  are  ufually  feven  fathoms  or  forty-two  feet  afunder, 
but  they  fhould  be  fifty  feet ;  and  then,  as  many  knots  as  the 
log-line  runs  out  in  half  a  minute,  fo  many  miles  doth  the 
Ihip  fail  in  an  hour,  fuppofing  her  to  keep  going  at  an  equal 
rate,  and  allowing  for  yaws,  lee- way,  Cf<s\ 

Knot,  in  medicine,  a  protuberance  in  the  joints  of  old  gouty 
people ;  confifting  of  a  thick,  vifeous,  crude,  indigefted  pi- 
tuita,  accompanied  with  a  bilious  humour,  hot  and  acrimoni¬ 
ous  ;  the  groffeft  and  moft  terreftrial  part  whereof  clogs  and 
converts  into  a  ftony  fubftance  like  chalk.  See  Gout. 

Knots  appear  to  be  generated  like  ftones  in  the  bladder.  See 
Calculus. 

Phyficians  fometimes  alfo  call  them  nodes ,  and  tophi.  See 
Tophus,  and  Node. 

Knot  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  intrigue  of  a  romance,  or  dramatic 
piece ;  being  that  part  where  the  perfons  are  the  moft  emba- 
rafted,  by  a  conjun&ure  of  affairs  whole  end  it  is  not  eafy  to 
forefee.  See  Intrigue. 

Ariftotle,  under  this  term  includes  all  the  incidents  of  a  trage¬ 
dy,  from  its  beginning  to  the  place  where  it  begins  to  unravel. 
The  knot  holds  as  long  as  the  mind  is  kept  fufpended  about  the 
event.  The  knot  ought  always  to  laft  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  a&,  otherwife  the  reft  of  the  piece  languilhes. 

Order  of  the  Knot,  is  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  inftituted  in  1352,  by  queen  Jane  I.  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  peace  eftablilhed  between  her  and  the  king  of 
Hungary,  by  means  of  her  marriage  with  Louis,  Prince  of 
Tarentum. 

The  order  confifted  of  fixty  knights :  Clement  VI.  approved 
this  order,  and  gave  it  the  rule  of  S.  Bafil :  It  chofe  S.  Ni¬ 
cholas  for  its  protestor,  but  dwindled  away  after  the  death  of 
its  found rels. 

KNOWING,  Principles ,  and  Rules  of  See  Principle,  and 
Rule. 

KNOWLEDGE,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  confifts  in  the  per 
ception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  difagreement 
and  repugnancy,  of  our  ideas.  See  Idea. 

In  which  fenfe,  knowledge  ftands  oppofed  to  ignorance.  See 
Ignorance. 

To  know  that  white  is  not  black ,  is  only  to  perceive  that  thefe 
two  ideas  do  not  agree.  So,  in  knowing  that  the  three  an¬ 
gles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  what  do  we 
more  than  perceive,  that  equality  to  two  right  ones  necefla- 
rily  agrees  to,  and  is  infeparable  from,  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  ? 

Kinds  of  Knowledge.— For  what  relates  to  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  we  may  reduce  the  whole  doctrine, 
and  confequently  the  whole  ftock  of  our  knowledge ,  to  four 
heads ;  viz.  identity  or  diverfity ,  relation ,  co-exijlence ,  and  real 
exi/lence. 

As  to  the  identity,  or  diverfity  of  our  ideas,  we  may  obferve, 
that  it  is  the  firft  a£t  of  the  mind  to  perceive  its  own  ideas ; 
and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know  each  what  it  is,  and 
thereby  to  perceive  their  difference ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to 
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be  the  other :  by  this  the  mind  clearly  perceives  each  idea  to 
a«ree  with  itfelf,  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  all  diftind  ideas 
to  difao-ree.— This  it  does  without  any  pains,  or  dedu&ion, 
by  its  natural  power  of  perception,  and  diftin&ion  ;  and  for 
doing  this,  men  of  art  have  eftablilhed  certain  general  rules, 
or  principles ;  as,  that  what  is,  is ;  and  that  it  is  impoftible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.— But  no  maxim  can 
make  a  man  know  clearer,  that  round  is  not  fquare,  than  the 
bare  perception  of  thefe  two  ideas,  which  the  mind,  at  firft 
fight,  perceives  to  difagree.  See  Axiom. 

The  next  kind  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  the  mind  per¬ 
ceives,  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may  be  called  relative ,  and  is  no- 
thino-  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between  any  two  i- 
deas^  of  what  kind  foever ;  that  is,  their  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  one  with  another,  in  the  feveral  ways,  or  refpe&s, 
the  mind  takes  of  comparing  them.  See  Relation. 

The  third  fort  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  to  be  found  in 
our  ideas,  is  co-exiftence,  or  non  co-exiftence,  in  the  fame 
fubjeft ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fubftances.— - Thus, 
when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed,  it  amounts 
to  no  more  but  this ;  that  fixednefs,  or  a  power  to  remain  in 
the  fire  unconfirmed,  is  an  idea  which  always  accompanies  that 
particular  fort  of  yellownefs,  weight,  fufibility,  &c.  which 
makes  our  complex  idea  fignified  by  the  word  gold. 

The  fourth  fort,  is  that  of  adlual  and  real  exiftence,  agree¬ 
ing  to  any  idea.  See  Existence. 

Within  thefe  four  forts  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  feems 
contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of ;  for 
all  that  we  know,  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  idea,  is,  that 
it  is,  or  is  not  the  fame  with  fome  other ;  as,  that  blue  is  not 
yellow  :  that  it  does  or  does  not  co-exift  with  another  in  the 
fame  fubjeit ;  as,  that  iron  is  fufceptible  of  magnetical  im- 
preffions :  that  it  hath  that  or  this  relation  to  fome  other  i- 
deas  j  as,  that  two  triangles,  upon  equal  bales,  between  the 
fame  parallels,  are  equal :  or,  that  it  has  a  real  exiftence  with¬ 
out  the  mind  ;  as,  that  God  is. 

The  mind  becomes  poflefted  of  truth,  in  feveral  manners, 
which  conftitute  fo  many  different  /pecies  of  knowledge. — Thus , 
when  the  mind  has  a  prefent  view  of  the  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  with  another,  it  is  called  aftual  knowledge. 

Secondly,  a  man  is  faid  to  know  any  propofition,  when  having 
once  evidently  perceived  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
the  ideas  whereof  it  confifts,  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  memory, 
that  whenever  it  comes  to  be  reflected  on  again,  the  mind  af- 
fents  to  it  without  doubt,  or  hefitation,  and  is  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it :  this  may  be  called  habitual  knowledge.——. And 
thus  a  man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe  truths  which  are 
lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing,  clear,  and  full  percep¬ 
tion. 

Of  habitual  knowledge ,  there  are  two  forts ;  the  one  con¬ 
fifts  of  fuch  truths,  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  whenever  they 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relation  that  is  be¬ 
tween  their  ideas  ;  and  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths  where  the 
ideas  themfelves,  by  an  immediate  view,  difeover  their  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  one  with  another.— The  other  is  of 
fuch  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having  been  convinced,  it  re-g, 
tains  the  memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the  proofs.— 
Thus  a  man  that  remembers  certainly,  that  he  once  perceived 
the  demonftration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demon¬ 
ftration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and  cannot  poffibly  be  re¬ 
collected  :  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  he 
did  before  ;  namely,  not  by  the  intervention  of  thofe  interme¬ 
diate  ideas ;  whereby  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  thofe 
in  the  propofition,  was  at  firft  perceived  ;  but  by  remembring, 
that  is,  knowing ,  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  propofition,  That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones. — The  immutability  of  the  fame  relations 
between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is  now  the  idea,  that 
fhews  him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  once 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  fo. — And  hence 
he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true,  is  always 
true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed,  will  always  agree  ;  and 
confequently,  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always*. 
biow  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once 
knew  it. 

Degrees  of  Knowledge.— As  to  the  different  degrees,  or 
clearnefs  of  our  knowledge ,  it  feems  to  lie  in  the  different 
way  which  the  mind  has  of  perceiving  the  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  of  any  of  its  ideas.— When  the  mind  perceives 
this  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas  immediately 
by  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other,  we  may 
call  it  intuitive  knowledge ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind  perceives 
the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  dire&ed  to¬ 
wards  it. — Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not 
black  j  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and 
two. — This  part  of  knoivledge  is  irrefiftible  ;  and,  like  the 
bright  fun-lhine,  forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as 
foon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way. — It  is  on 
this  intuition  that  depends  all  the  certainty,  and  evidence  of 
i  our 
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fo^t  St;™"  CCrtain^;  0"e  find,  t0  be 

quire  a  greater.  gine>  and  therefore  cannot  re- 

not^hfe* agreement^  or'dif^  “*  Whcrc  thc  mind  perceives 

juxta^Tr uZ^^zrrdi  by the 

concerning  whofe  agreement  or  dit^men^L  ldCaS’ 
made,  cannot  by  the  ml  nr)  c  oreen*ent,  the  enquiry  is 

-In  this  cafe,  the  mind  <  M  7  *“Sether.  aa  to  (hew  it. 

or  difagreement  which  it  Tea  chra  for^  b°  th"  7  agreement> 

a.“ « -  5BTi 

bignefs,  betvJwn^I^S^  angles”1  oT’  °Vdiragr  eemant>  in 
right  angles,  we  cannor  dn  it-  k  C  f  a  triangle,  and  two 
comparifbn' of  them  hem  r  l  an  immedlate  view,  and 
cannot  be  brought  together  thr®f  angles  of  a  trianSle 

bther  one  or  two  anodes  •  >,  ??’  7  .comPared  with  any 
immediate,  or  intuitive  i  7,* 11S  the  mind  has  no 

tone  other  angles  tTwlXf^' 7  '  7  muft  find  °ut 
have  equality:  and’ findino-  77  th[ee  anSles  of  a  triangle 

come  tqo  W  the  equal!tySof t  77  * °  7  n'ght  ones> 
ones.  ^  7  f  thefe  three  angles  to  two  right 
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cfany  twolthm  are”’  fThjich  ft,rvc  t0  ftcw  the  agreement 
mentf  or  ,(7^  and,wh«  the  agree- 

perceived,  it  is  called  /  ^  7  means  P^ainiy  and  clearly 

mind  to  find  thofe  0^7^^*'  “d  a  *uickne&  in  ^ 
“  is  that 

evident7intm?ivethlUSh/'/  ^  -Certain>  is  not  clear  a«d 

tion,  and  fteady  application' ?  f  lt.r^uires  Pains  and  atten- 

ment,  or  difag/eement  nf  tl  "7’  t0  7°ver  the  aSree' 

muft  be  a  prclrcffion  bv  ften  *7  “  Confiders  ’  and  there 

can  in  thiSP way,  arrived  anT^  77  the  mind 

flration  thf>rJ  ,  at.  an7  certainty. — Before  demon- 

cannnt  he,  W3,f  a  d?ubfj  which,  in  intuitive  knowledge 

tion  left YnT?  C  m”d>  that  haS  its  6“%  °P  P«c=p- 

7n  K  ‘  a  ,,degr't  Capable  of  di<lina  id«.  no  more  than  it 
can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye,  (that  can  diftinftiy  fee  white,  and 

i“k)  7“h“  *h‘s  “k  =nd  paper,  be  all  of  a  colo’ur- 
l  j  ’  i  ve7  7  tbat  reaPon  niakes  in  demonllrative  know- 
“f,  therc  ®  a"  "“uitive  hmuUdge  of  that  agreement  or 
i  agreement  it  feeks,  with  the  next  intermediate  idea,  which 

'  a  woof”  Lee  >hfor  ,fi‘ were  not  fo> ,hat  yet  would  "«d 
a  proof,  fince  without  the  perception  of  fuch  agreement,  or 

difagreement,  there  is  no  hmd edge  produced. 

By  which  it  is  evident,  that  every  ftep  in  reafonine  that 
produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty;  which,  when 
the  mmd  perceives,  there  is  no  more  retired,  but  to  re¬ 
member  it,  to  make  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  the 

Th?e  “."v"'"5  W,'ch  WC  en:lL,ire>  vifibie  and  certain— 
This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement 
of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  Sep,  and  progrefifonTf  the 

t™TlT2a7r  a'Lbe  “'Sd  5,n  the  mind? 

and  a  man  mu  ft  be  (lire  that  no  part  is  left  out,  which  be- 

JhLf  m  °?e  ded“a'0ils>  the  ™mory  cannot  eafily  retain  ■ 

m  I  T  S‘  buKOm?,rK  imP“f«a  than  intuirive,  and 

for  dcmonftratiom-  SkC£r- 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  a- 
Jone  are  capable  of  demonllrative  certainty  :  but  to  have  fuch 
agreement  or  difagreement,  as  may  be  intuitively  perceiv¬ 
ed,  being,  as  we  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  the^  ideas  of 
nnmber  extenfion,  and  figure  alone ;  it  may,  poffibly,  be 
the  want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of 

5 f eIXdenC;  in  ,thingS’  that  demonfiration  has  been 
nought  to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge. 
lor  in  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  immediately,  there  it  is  capable  of  intuitive 
knowledge ;  and  where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  dif¬ 
agreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  they  have  with  any  intermediate  ide¬ 
as,  there  the  mind  is  capable  ofdemonftration,  which  is  not  li 
mited  to  the  ideas  of  figure,  number,  extenfion,  or  their  modes 
The  reafon  why  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  belono-  to 
thefe  only,  is  becaufe,  in  comparing  their  equality  or  excefs 
the  modes  of  numbers  have  every,  the  leaft  difference,  verv 
clear  and  perceivable:  And  in  extenfion,  though  every  the 
lead  excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out 
ways  to  difeover  the  juft  equality  of  two  angles,  extenfions 
or  figures ;  and  both  numbers  and  figures  can  be  fet  down 
by  vilible  and  lading  marks.— But  in  other  fimple  ideas 
whofe  modes  and  differences  are  made,  and  counted  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a 
diftindlion  of  their  differences,  as  to  perceive  or  find  ways  to 
meafure  their  juft  equality,  or  their  lead  differences.  For 
fhofe  other  fimple  ideas  being  appearances,  or  fenfations  pro- 
duced  in  us,  by  the  fize,  figure,  motion,  &c.  of  minute  cor- 
pulcles,  fingly  infenfible;  their  different  degrees  alfo  depend 
on  the  variation  of  fome,  or  all  of  thofecaufesj  which  iince 
it  cannot  be  obferved  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof 
Vo l.  I,  N>.  LXXXV. 


fach  is  too  fubtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impoftlble  for  us  to 
firapk  Z,  ”,eaf“reS  °f  the  diff"£nt  degrees  of  thefe 

IZ’f  k"°f  !"g  What  ,n,mbcr  ofpardcles,  nor  what  mo- 
n  of  them  ts  fit  to  produce  any  preci/e  degree  of  whitenefs, 

meanfjdL  e  Cer'a'n  ftandard  to  mea,ure  'hem  by,  nor 
we  have  /"EU  C7ryr'  ,lK  laaft  difference;  the  only  help 
where  ,h  Lff  ”  0m  which  tn  this  point  fails  us.  But 

where  he  d'ffercnce  ,s  fo  great,  as  to  produce  in  the  mind 

ferLt  kmdydhf ‘n<a>  ,t,K,fe;deas>  as  we  fee  in  colours  ofdif- 
monfir!  ’  bIue,and,fed  for  mffence,  are  as  capable  of  de- 

,T  here  S’  ?  f 3  °f  n,UTber  and  «<™<ion— And  what 
inhere  find  of  colours,  holds  true  in  all  fecondary  quali- 

rf  o'ur  hi  /h/C"’  a"d  d‘mmJlratm ,  are  the  degrees 

bui  fall  etJ  Whatever  COmcs  lhort  of  one  of  thefe,  is 
trutL  ’<!  °rdmn’  M  lead  in  all  general 

truths.  See  Faith,  and  EviD£nce. 

abomefhemdee,d  an°tber  perception  of  the  mind,  employed 
alxiut  the  particular  exiftence  of  finite  beings  without  us 

which  going  beyond  probability,  but  not  reaching  to  cither  of 
tlTd!rS  Sre“  °f  “rtaint-V>  pa<res  undcr  Ibe  name  of 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we  receive 

kZlZrt'f  h0bjua’  "  "  °“r  mi"*:  Tbia  ia  in«oft!ve 

exMent  of  w,hetber.»'o  can  thence  certainly  infer  the 

£  that  If  r’WS  W“hout  us>  oorrefponding  to  that  idea, 

made  1™  7  “e  ”T  thi"k  ,here  be  a  fiooftion 

when  ro  f  hi™'"  ”7  haVe  f“ch  an  idea  in  their  minds, 

Le  Bonv  t7S  n°  fuch  obiea  affe«a  their  fenfes. 

oee  .BODY,  and  Existence. 

lives' of  that  weare  invincibly  confeious  to  our- 

7  ,  0t  3  djfif.eiJt  P^cept.on,  when  we  look  on  the  fun  in 

worm^o^ral^  LSonjy  ”  flf'/  ^ 

rzTf  Thf  i 

grees  of 

our'iSZ onl"f  folWn^’  ,to  TmuTbe 

TrceVZ  fr’  n0i  **“*«**,  confiding  in  ,h£ 
fdeTs  G  clearnef  agr“"cnt-  or  difagreement  of  any  two 
obfeuritv  of  Z  ’  obfcum>'\ctmfifts  tlK  deamefs,  or 
feuritv  of  rh  A  P"“I  ,°">  and  not  in  clearnefs  or  ob- 

ha^efear  dea  7rhhemf7eSrA  man’  <f°r  infta"«) 

two ZhtLae  anglf  0f  ,a  tr,ansll:>  a"d  of  equality  to 

two  right  ones,  may  yet  have  but  an  obfeure  perception  of 

ft  hafeet?ent’  an,d  f°  have  but  a  veT  obfcureLSr  of 

clearer  i  ??fufed,  ideas>  can  "ever  produce'any 

clear  or  diltmdl  knowledge-  becaufe  as  far  no  nr.,,  •  i  ^ 

obfeure,  or  confufed,,  fo  far  the  mind  can  never  perceived”! 
iy,  whether  they  agree,  ordifagree:  or,  to  exprefs  the  feme 
mg  in  other  words,  he  that  has  not  determined  ideas  to  the 
words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  propofitions  of  them,  of  .whofe 
truth  he  can  be  certain.  ’  w  lloie 

From  all  this  it  follows;  That  we  can  have  no  know 
ledge  farther  than  we  have  ideas.  •  * 

2  .  That  we  have  no  knowledge  farther  than  we  can  have 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas 
either  by  intuition,  demonftration,  or  fenfation.  * 

}  'a  Vr7annut  haVC  an  intuitive  knowledge ,  that  fhall  ex 

them ' ^he  t0  f  °U1"  ^  ^  that  We  WOuld  kna™  about 

em ,  becaule  we  cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  rela 

tions  they  have  one  to  another  by  juxtapofition  or  an  im¬ 
mediate  comparifon  one  with  another.— Thus  we  cannot-  • 
tuitively  perceive  the  equality  of  two  elte^fi™' ^ 

immediate  applt^tion.1113^”  **  F"S  inCapab‘e  °f  an  «a« 

4°.  Our  rational  knowledge  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  ex 
tent  of  our  ideas,  becaufe  between  two  different  ideas  which 
we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch  proofs 
Whereby  we  on  conneft  one  to  another,  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduftion. 

■a'  Sen rtiVu-  knowlcfS\  reaching  no  farther  than  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  things  aaually  prefent  to  our  ftnfes,  is  yet  much 
narrower  than  either  of  the  former.  y  ™  C 

6°.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  comes  not  only  fhort  of  the  reality  of  things  but 
even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.-We  have  the  ideas 
of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and  equality,  and  yet  perhaps  fhall  ne- 
ver  be  able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare.  See  Circlf 

EXtZl\{  aml  hmitSt°f  KNowLEDGE.-The  affirmations,  or 
negations  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  being  reduced 

to  the  four  forts  abovementioned,  viz.  identity,  co-cxiftence, 
relation,  and  real  exiftence,  let  us  enquire  bow  far  our  knoiv- 
h’dge  extends  in  each  of  thefe:  i°.  As  to  identity,  and  di- 

5  ^  0  verfity, 
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Verfitv,  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  as  far  extended,  as  our 
ideas  "themfelves ;  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind, 
which  it  does  not  prefently,  bv  an  intuitive  knowledge ,  perceive 
to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

2°.  As  to  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  of  co- 
exiftence,  our  knowledge  herein  is  very  defective,  though  it 
is  in  this  that  the  greateft  and  moft  material  parts  of  our 
knowledge ,  concerning  fubftances,  conflfts :  for  our  ideas  of 
fubftances  being  nothing  but  certain  collections  of  limple  ideas, 
co-exiftmg  in  one  fubjeCt,  (our  idea  of  flame,  for  inftance, 
is  a  body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upwards.)  When  we 
would  know  any  tjiing  farther,  concerning  this  or  any  other 
fort  of  fubftance,  what  do  we  but  enquire  what  other  quali¬ 
ties,  or  powers,  thefe  fubftances  have,  or  have  not  ?  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  to  know  what  other  Ample  ideas  do,  or  do 
not  exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  fuch  complex  idea. — The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Ample  ideas,  which  make  up  our 
complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  no  viftble  neceflary  con¬ 
nection,  or  inconflftence,  with  other  Ample  ideas,  whofe  co- 
exiftence  with  them  we  would  inform  ourfelves  about.— 
Thefe  ideas  being  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  fecondary  qua 
lities,  which  depend  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their  minute 
or  infenflble  parts,  or  on  fomething  yet  more  remote  from 
our  comprehenfton;  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould  know  which 
have  a  neceflary  union,  or  inconflftence,  one  with  another, 
Ance  we  know  not  the  root  from  whence  they  fpring,  or  the 
Aze,  ftgure,  and  texture  of  parts  on  which  they  depend,  and 
from  which  they  refult. — Beftdes  this,  there  is  no  difeover- 
able  connedtion  between  any  fecondary  quality,  and  thofe 
primary  qualities  that  it  depends  on. — We  are  fo  far  from 
knowing  what  flgure,  Aze,  or  motion  produces,  (for  inftance) 
a  yellow  colour,  or  fweet  tafte,  or  fharp  found  ;  that  we 
can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  Aze,  flgure,  or  motion, 
can  pofflbly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  tafte,  or 
found,  whatfoever;  there  being  no  conceivable  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  one  and  the  other.  See  Particle,  Colour, 
Light,  &c. 

Our  knowledge ,  therefore,  of  co-exiftence,  reaches  little  fur 
ther  than  experience.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  the  primary 
qualities  have  a  neceflary  dependance,  and  viftble  connection 
one  with  another :  as  flgure  neceflarily  fuppofes  extenflon  ; 
receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  impulfe,  fuppofes  fo- 
lidity:  but  qualities  co-exiftent  in  any  fubjeCt,  without  this 
dependance  and  connection,  cannot  certainly  be  known  to  co 
exift,  any  farther  than  experience  by  our  fenfes  informs  us. — 
Thus  though,  upon  trial,  we  And  gold  yellow,  weighty,  malle 
able,  fuftble,  and  Axed ;  yet  becaufe  none  of  thefe  have  any 
evident  dependance,  or  neceflary  connection  with  the  other 
we  cannot  certainly  know ,  that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are, 
the  ftfth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly  probable  foever  it 
may  be.  But  the  higheft  degree  of  probability  amounts  not 
to  certainty,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge 
for  this  co-exiftence  can  be  no  farther  known ,  than  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular 
fubje&s,  by  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or,  in  general, 
by  the  neceflary  connection  of  the  ideas  themfelves. 

As  to  incompatibility,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exiftence,  we 
knoiu  that  no  fubjeCt  can  have  of  each  fort  of  primary  quali¬ 
ties,  more  than  one  particular  at  once,  as  one  extenflon,  or  one 
Agure ;  and  fo  of  fenftble  ideas  peculiar  to  each  fenfe :  for 
whatever,  of  each  kind,  is  prefent  in  any  fubjeCt,  excludes 
all  other  of  that  fort ;  for  inftance,  one  fubjeCt  cannot  have 
two  frnells,  or  two  colours,  at  the  fame  time, 

As  to  powers  of  fubftances,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  our 
enquiries  about  them,  our  knowledge  reaches  little  farther 
than  experience ;  becaufe  they  conftft  in  a  texture  and  motion 
of  parts,  which  we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difeover ; 
and  I  doubt  whether,  with  thofe  faculties  we  have,  we  fhall 
ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge  much  farther  in 
this  part.  Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  muft  de¬ 
pend  on,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were  more  im¬ 
proved. — We  And  the  advantages  forne  mens  generous  pains 
have  this  way  brought  to  the  flock  of  natural  knowledge 
and  if  others,  efpecially  the  philofophers  by  Are,  had  been  fo 
wary  in  their  obfervations,  and  ftneere  in  their  reports,  as 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofophers  ought  to  have  been, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  in 
fight  into  their  powers  and  operations,  had  been  yet  much 
greater.  See  Experience,  Experimental,  &c. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our 
ideas  in  any  other  relation;  this  is  the  largeft  field  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend 
this  part  depending  on  our  fagacity,  in  Anding  intermedi- 


tion 


neering 


kind. 


not  the  only  ones  capable  of  demonftration,  and  knowledge ; 
and  that  other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  ot  contempla- 
would  afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  paffions,  and  domi- 
intereft  did  not  oppofe,  or  menace  endeavours  of  this 

See  Morality.  .  ,  . 

As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  knowledge ,  viz.  of  the  real  adlual 
extftence  of  things ,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
exiftence,  a  demonftrative  knowledge  of  the  exiltence  of  God, 
and  a  fenAtive  knoxvledge  of  the  objeCts  that  prefent  themlelves 
to  our  fenfes.  See  Existence. 

Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  extent  of  our  knoivledge ,  in 
refpeCt  of  the  feveral  forts  of  beings  that  are:  there  is  an¬ 
other  extent  of  it,  in  refpeCt  of  univerfality,  which  will  alfo 
deferve  to  be  confldered ;  and  this  in  regard  our  knowledge 
follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.— If  the  ideas,  whofe  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement  we  perceive,  are  abftraCt,  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  univerfal ;  for  what  is  known  of  fuch  general  ideas, 
will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing  in  which  that  elience, 
that  is,  that  abitra#  idea  is  found :  and  what  is  once  known 
of  fuch  ideas,  will  be  perpetually,  and  for  ever  true;  fo  that, 
as  to  all  general  knowledge ,  we  muft  fearch,  and  And  it  only- 
in  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  only  the  examining  our  own  ideas, 
that  furnifhes  us  with  it.— Truths  belonging  to  efl’ences  of 
things,  (that  is,  to  abftraa  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be 
found  out  by  the  contemplation  only  of  thofe  eflences;  as 
the  exiftence  of  things  is  to  be  knozvn  only  from  experience. 
See  Abstract,  Abstraction,  General  Ter?n ,  &c. 

Reality  of  Knowledge. — It  is  evident,  that  the  mind  knows 
not  things  immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  oi  the  ideas 
it  has  of  them.— Our  knowledge ,  therefore,  is  real  only  fo 
far,  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas,  and  the  reali- 
ty  of  things.  But  how  fhall  we  know  when  our  ideas  agree 
with  things  themfelves  ?  it  is  anfwerred.  There  are  two  torts 
of  ideas,  that  we  may  be  aflured  agree  with  things ;  theie  are, 
i°.  Simple  ideas ,  which,  ftnee  the  mind  can  by 


no  means 

make  to  itfelf,  muft  be  the  effeCt  of  things  operating  upon 
the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  thofe  per¬ 
ceptions,  which,  by  the  will  of  our  Maker,  they  are  ordain¬ 
ed,  and  adapted  to.— Hence$  it  follows,  that  Ample  ideas  are 
not  Actions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  pro¬ 
ductions  of  things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  us; 
which  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  our  ftate  requires, 
which  is  to  reprefent  things  under  thofe  appearances  they  are 
Atteft  to  produce  in  us.— Thus  the  idea  of  whitenefs,  as  it 
is  in  the  mind,  exactly  anfwers  that  power  which  is  in  any 
body  to  produce  it  there ;  and  this  conformity  between  our 
Ample  ideas,  and  the  exiftence  of  things,  is  fuificient  for  real 
knowledge. 

2°.  All  our  complex  ideas ,  except  thofe  of  fubftances,  being 
archetypes  of  the  mind’s  own  making,  and  not  referred  to 
the  exiftence  of  things,  as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want 
any  conformity  neceflary  to  real  knowledge ;  for  that  which 
is  not  deftgned  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  itfelf,  can  never 
be  capable  of  a  wrong  reprefentation. — Here  the  ideas  them¬ 
felves  are  confldered  as  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwife 
regarded,  than  as  conformable  to  them. — Thus  the  mathema¬ 
tician  confiders  the  truth,  and  properties  belonging  to  a  rect¬ 
angle,  or  circle,  only  as  they  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind, 
which  poflibly  he  never  found  exifting  mathematically,  that 
is,  precifely  true ;  yet  his  knowledge  is  not  only  certain,  but 
real,  becaufe  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  in¬ 
tended  to  be  meant  by  any  fuch  propofitions,  than  as  things 
really  agree  to  thofe  archetypes  in  the  mind. 

3°.  But  the  complex  ideas ,  which  we  refer  to  archetypes 
without  us,  may  differ  from  them,  and  fo  our  knowledge  a- 
bout  them  may  come  Ihort  of  being  real ;  and  fuch  are  out 
ideas  of  fubftances.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  from  fomething, 
that  does,  or  has  exifted,  and  not  be  made  up  of  ideas  arbi¬ 
trarily  put  together,  without  any  real  pattern.— Herein, 
therefore,  is  founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
fubftances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch, 
and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fuch  Ample  ones,  as  have 
been  difeovered  to  co-exift  in  nature:  and  our  ideas  being 
thus  true,  though  not  perhaps  very  exaCt  copies,  are  the  fub¬ 
jeCt  of  real  knowledge  of  them. — Whatever  ideas  we  have, 
the  agreement  we  And  they  have  with  others,  will  be  know- 
ledge.—\i  thofe  ideas  be  abftraCt,  it  will  be  general  know¬ 
ledge-,  but  to  make  it  real,  concerning  fubftances,  the  ideas 
muft  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things. — When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge ;  and  where-ever  we 
are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is 
certain  real  knowledge. 


ate  ideas,  that  may  fhew  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  \  Method  of  improving  or  enlarging  Knowledge.— It  being  the 


of  fuch 
cannot 


it  is  an  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end 
difcqveries. — They  who  are  ignorant  of  algebra, 
imagine  the  wonders  of  this  kind  that  are  to  be  done  bv  it 
and  what  farther  improvements,  and  helps,  advantageous  to 
other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of  man  may 
yet  And  out,  ir  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  See  Algebra, 
and  Analytics. 

I  hisjj  at  lea  ft,  we  may  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity  are 


received  opinion  amongft  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  are  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  feiences  are  each  of 
them  built  upon  certain  praecognita,  from  whence  the  under- 
ftanding  is  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  is  to  conduit 
itfelf  in  its  inquiries  in  the  matters  belonging  to  that  fcience; 
the  beaten  road  of  the  fchools  has  been  to  lay  down,  in  the 
beginning,  one  or  more  general  propofitions,  called  principles, 
as  foundations  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be 

had 
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liad  of  that  fubjed.  See  Method,  PrinciHe,  Axiom, 
&c. 

That  which  gives  occafion  to  this  way  of  proceeding,  was 
the  good  fuccefs  it  feetned  to  have  in  mathematics ;  which,  of 
all  other  fciences,  have  the  greateft  certainty,  clearness,  and 
evidence  in  them.  But  if  we  confider  it,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  great  advancement,  and  certainty,  of  real  knowledge  men 
arrived  to  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence 
of  thofe  principles ;  but  to  the  clear,  diftind,  and  compleat 
ideas  their  thoughts  were  employed  about ;  and  to  the  relation 
of  equality,  and  excels,  fo  clear  between  fome  of  them,  that 
they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge ,  and  by  that  a  way  to  dif- 
cover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  thofe  max¬ 
ims.  For  it  is  not  poflible  for  a  lad  to  know ,  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this 
axiom,  ‘  The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part nor  be  allured  of  it, 
till  he  has  learned  that  maxim.  Let  any  one  confider  which 
is  knoivn  firft  and  cleared  by  mod  people,  the  particular  in¬ 
dance,  or  the  general  rule  ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and 
birth  to  others:  thefe  general  rules  are  but  the  comparing 
our  more  general,  and  abftrad  ideas ;  which  ideas  are  made 
-by  the  mind,  and  have  names  given  them,  for  the  eafier  dif- 
patch  in  its  reafonings:  but  knowledge  began  in  the  mind,  and 
was  founded  on  particulars,  though  afterwards  perhaps  no 
notice  be  taken  thereof;  it  being  natural  for  the  mind  to 
lay  up  thofe  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  of 
them,  which  is  to  disburthen  the  memory  of  the  cumberfome 
load  of  particulars.' — The  way  to  improve  in  knowledge, 
is  not  to  fwallow  principles  with  an  implicite  faith,  and  with¬ 
out  examination,  which  would  be  apt  to  miflead  men,  in¬ 
dead  of  guiding  them  into  truth ;  but  to  get,  and  fix  in  our 
minds,  clear  and  compleat  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  annex  to  them  proper  and  conftant  names :  and  thus 
barely  by  confidering  our  ideas,  and  comparing  them  toge¬ 
ther,  obferving  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  their  ha¬ 
bitudes,  and  relations,  we  fhall  get  more  true  and  clear 
knowledge ,  by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking 
up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  difpofal 
of  others. 

We  mud  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reafon  advifes,  a- 
dapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we 
examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.— General  and  cer¬ 
tain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of 
abftrad  ideas;  therefore  a  fagacious  methodical  application  of 
our  thoughts  for  the  finding  out  thofe  relations,  is  the  only 
way  to  difcover  all  that  can  with  truth  and  certainty  be  put 
into  general  propofitions.  By  what  fteps  we  are  to  proceed 
in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  a  continued  chain  of  reafonings,  proceed  to  the 
difcovery,  and  demonftration  of  truths,  that  at  firft  fight  ap¬ 
peared  beyond  human  capacity. —  This  may  reafonably  be 
faid,  that  if  other  ideas  that  are  real,  as  well  as  nominal  ef- 
lences  of  their  fpecies,  Were  purfued  in  the  way  familiar  to 
mathematicians,  they  would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and 
with  greater  evidence,  and  clearnefs,  than  poflibly  we  are  apt 
to  imagine. — This  is  reafon  fufficient  to  advance  that  con¬ 
jecture  above-mentioned,  viz.  ‘  That  morality  is  capable  of  de  - 
‘  monftration,  as  well  as  mathematics ;’  for  moral  ideas  being 
real  effences,  which  have  a  difcoverable  connection,  and  agree¬ 
ment  one  with  another,  fo  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes 
and  relations,  fo  far  we  fhall  be  poffeffed  of  real  and  general 
truths.  See  Mathematics,  and  Morality. 

In  our  knowledge  of  fubftances,  we  are  to  proceed  after  a 
quite  different  method ;  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  ab¬ 
ftrad  ideas,  (which  are  but  nominal  effences j  will  carry  us 
but  a  very  little  way  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  certainty. — 
Here  experience  muft  teach  us  what  reafon  cannot;  and  it  is 
by  trying  alone,  that  we  can  certainly  know  what  other  qualities 
co-exift  with  thofe  of  our  complex  idea ;  for  inftance,  whe¬ 
ther  that  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  body,  I  call  gold,  be  malle¬ 
able  or  no  ;  which  experience  (however  it  prove  in  that  par 
ticular  body  we  examine)  makes  us  not  certain  that  it  is  fo 
in  all,  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies,  but  that 
which  we  have  tried :  becaufe  it  is  no  confequence,  one  way 
or  other,  from  our  complex  idea.  The  neceflity,  or  incon- 
fiftence,  of  malleability,  has  no  vifible  connection  with  the 
combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility  in  any  bo¬ 
dy. — What  is  here  faid  of  the  nominal  effence  of  gold,  fup- 
pofed  to  confift  of  a  body  of  fuch  a  determinate  colour, 
weight,  and  fufibility,  will  hold  true,  if  other  qualities  be  add¬ 
ed  to  it— Our  reafonings  from  thofe  ideas  will  carry  us  but 
a  little  wav,  in  the  certain  difcovery  of  the  other  properties 
in  thofe  maffes  of  matter  wherein  all  thofe  are  to  be  found. 
As  far  as  our  experience  reaches,  we  may  have  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  and  no  farther. — It  is  not  denied,  but  that  a  man, 
accuftomed  to  rational  and  regular  experiments,  Ihall  be  able 
to  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  their  unknown 
properties,  than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  them :  but  this  is 
but  judgment,  and  opinion,  not  knowledge,  and  certainty. 

This  would  make  it  fufpeded,  that  natural  philofophy  is  not 
capable  of  being  made  a  fcience.  From  experiments,  and 


hiftorical  obfervations,  we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe,  and 
health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  ftock  of  conveniences  for 
this  life;  but  beyond  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  our  talents  reach 
not,  nor  are  our  faculties  able  to  advance  farther.  See  Phy¬ 
sics. 

f  rom  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  fince  our  facul¬ 
ties  are  not  permitted  to  perietfate  the  real  effence  of  bodies,  but 
yet  plainly  to  difcover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  enough  to  give  us  a  clear  difcovery 
of  our  duty,  and  great  concernment,  it  will  become  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  to  employ  our  faculties  about  what  they 
are  moil  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature, 
where  it  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational 
to  conclude,  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moil  fuited  to  our 
natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  Our  greateft  intereft  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  morality  is  tire  proper  fcience,  and  bufinefs 
of  mankind  in  general,  (who  are  both  concerned,  and  fitted 
to  fearch  out  their  fummum  bonum)  as  feveral  arts,  conver- 
fant  about  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot,  and  private 
talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  common  ufe  of  human  life, 
and  their  own  particular  fubfiftence  in  this  world. 

The  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  as  far  as  we  are  capable, 
feem  to  be  thefe  two :  T.  he  firft  is,  to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear*  diftind,  and  conftant  ideas  of 
thofe  things  we  would  confider,  and  know ;  for  it  being  evi¬ 
dent  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  where  they 
are  either  imperfect,  confuted,  or  obfeure,  we  cannot  exped 
to  have  certain,  perfed,  or  clear  knozuledge. — 'The  other 
art  is,  of  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhew 
us  the  agreement,  or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  can¬ 
not  be  immediately  compared.  See  Invention. 

That  thefe  two  (and  not  relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing 
confequences  from  fome  general  propofitions)  are  the  right 
method  of  improving  our  kmivledge  in  the  ideas  of  other 
modes,  befides  thofe  of  quantity,  the  confideration  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  will  ealily  inform  us:  where,  firft,  we 
fhall  find,  that  he  who  has  not  clear  and  perfed  ideas  of 
thofe  angles,  or  figures,  of  which  he  defires  to  know  any  thinT, 
is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any  knowledge  about  them.— a 
Suppofe  a  man  not  to  have  an  exad  idea  of  a  right  angle, 
fealenum,  or  trapezium,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  will  in  vain 
feek  any  demonftration  about  them. 

And  farther  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
maxims,  or  principles,  that  led  the  mafters  of  this  fcience  in¬ 
to  thofe  wonderful  difeoveries  they  have  made  :  let  a  man  of 
good  parts  knoiv  all  the  maxims  of  mathematics  never  fo 
well,  and  contemplate  their  extent,  and  confequences,  as 
much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will,  by  their  afllftance,  fcarce  ever 
come  to  know ,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other  fides. 
This,  and  other  mathematical  truths,  have  been  difcovered  by 
the  thoughts  otherwife  applied.  The  mind  had  other  objeds, 
other  views  before  it,  far  different  from  thofe  maxims,  which 
men,  well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe  received  axioms,  but 
ignorant  of  their  method  who  firft  made  thofe  demonftrations, 
can  never  fufficiently  admire. 

Our  knowledge,  as  in  other  thing:?,  fo  in  this,  has  fo  great  a 
conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  neceffarv, 
nor  wholly  voluntary.  Men,  who  have  fenfes,  cannot  chufe 
but  receive  fome  ideas  by  them  ;  and  if  they  have  memory, 
they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of  them  ;  and  if  they  have  any  di- 
ftinguifhing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  difi- 
agreement  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another.  As  he  that  has 
eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  objeds, 
and  perceive  a  difference  in  them  ;  yet  he  may  chute  whether 
he  will  turn  his  eyes  towards  an  objed,  curioufly  furvey  it,  and 
obferve  accurately  all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But  what  he  doth 
fee,  he  cannot  tee  otherwife  than  he  doth  ;  it  depends  not  on 
his  will  to  fee  that  black,  which  appears  yellow.  Juft  thus  it 
is  with  our  underftandmg  :  All  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know¬ 
ledge,  is  the  employing  or  with-holding  any  of  our  faculties 
from  this  or  that  fort  of  objeds,  and  a  more  or  lefs  accurate 
furvey  of  them  ;  but  they  being  employed,  our  will  hath  no 
power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other; 
that  is  done  only  by  the  objeds  themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are 
clearly  difcovered.  1  hus,  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three, 
to  fix,  cannot  chufe  but  know  they  are  equal.  He  alfo  that 
hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  weak  and  frail  being,  made 
by,  and  depending  on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent, 
and  perfedly  wife,  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man 
is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  fun  fhines  when 
he  fees  it.  But  yet,  be  thefe  truths  never  fo  certain,  never 
fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either,  or  both  of  them,  who 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  fhould, 
to  inform  himfelf  about  them.  See  Ignorance. 

KDPPA.  See  the  article  Numeral  Characters. 

ICuL,  or  Kool,  a  Furkifh  term,  properly  fignifying  Ttjlave, 
or fervant.  See  Slave,  &c, 

Meninsky  tells  us,  the  name  is  given  to  all  the  foldiers  in  the 
Ottoman  empire,  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  grand  feignior’s 

guard, 


* 


KYP  KYS 


guar<!,  and.  the  infantry.— The  captains  of  the  infantry,  and 
thofe  who  command  the  guards,  are  called  kulzabytlers,  and 
the  foldiers  of  the  guard  kapu  kulleri ,  i.  e.  flaves  of  the.  court. 
-—Others  inform  us,  that  all  who  hold  any  places  depending 
on  the  crown,  or  receive  tvages  from  it,  in  a  word,  all  who  are 
in  any  meafure  the -grand Yeignior’s  fervants,  take  the  title  of 
killy  or  fool,  i.  e.  .jlave,  as  more- creditable  than  that  of 
fubje£t ;  even  the  grand  vizier  and  the  bafhaws  value  them¬ 
selves  upon  it.  A  kul,  or  flave,  of  the  grand  feignior,  has 
authority  to  abufe  any  who  are  only  his  fervants;  but  a  fubjedt 
who  would  affront  a  kul,  or  Have,  would  be  feverely  punifhed. 
The  kuls  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  grand  feig- 
nior,  and  look  on  it  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom  that  merits  hea¬ 
ven,.  when  they  die  either  by  his  order,  or  in  the  execution 
V  '  of.  his  commands. 

KURTCHI,  an  order  of  foldiery  among  the  Perfians. 

The  word,  in  its  original,  Signifies  army,  and  is  applied  to  a 
body  of  cavalry  confiding  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia,  and  the  pofterity  of  thofe  .conquerors,  who  placed  If- 

mael  fophi  on  the  throne.  They  are  in  number  about  >18000 
men.  •  ’  v 

Their  commander  is  called  kurtfchi  bafchi ,  which  was  for- 
merly  the  firft  poft  in  the  kingdom-;  equivalent  to  a  confla- 
ble  of  France. 

K.YPfIONlSM Kyphonism  us,-  or  Cyphonismus, 


an  antient  punifhment,  frequently  undergone  by  the  martyrs 
in  the  primitive  times ;  wherein  the  body  of  the  perfon  to 
fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey,  and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun, 
that  the  flies  and  wafps  might  be  tempted  to  torment  him. 
This  was  performed  in  three  manners ;  Sometimes  they  only 
tied  the  patient  to  a  flake ;  Sometimes  they  hoifled  him  up 
into  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a  basket ;  and  Sometimes 
they  flretched  him  out  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  him.  . » 

*  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  comes  from  kvquv,  which 
fignifies  either  the  fake  to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  col¬ 
lar  fitted  to  his  neck,  or  an  inf  rumen  t  wherewith  they  tor¬ 
mented  him :  The  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  a 
wooden  lock,  or  cage,  and  that  it  was  fo  called  from  kvoUhv, 
to  crook,  or  bend,  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in  a  crooked, 
bowing  pofture  ;  Others  take  the  > wtpav  for  a  log  of  wood  laid 
over  the  criminal’s  head,  to  prevent  his  Handing  upright :  He- 
fychius  defcribes  the  kvquv,  as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  cri¬ 
minals  were  flretched  and  tormented.  In  effedf,  it  is  probable, 
the. word  might  fignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  ge- 
nerical  name,  whereof  thefe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which  punifhed 
thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt,  with  iiyphonifm  for 
the  Space  of  twenty  days,  after  which  they  were  to  be  preci¬ 
pitated  from  a  rock,  drefled  in  womens  habit. 

KYSTJS,  St/r/f,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Cystis. 
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